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IN SENATE, 
fAonpay, May 31, 1841. 
In pursuance of the proslamation of the Pre- 
sident of the United States, the Senate convened 


this day, and was called to order by Mr. SOUTH- | 


ARD, the President pro tempore. 

Mr. MANGUM moved that the Secreiary call 
over the names of the Senators, so that it might 
be ascertained whether a quorum was present. 


Mr. KING said that the usual mode of pro- j 


ceeding was for the presiding officer to direct the 
Sergeant-al-Arms to ascertain whether a quorum 
was present. 

The suggestion of Mr. K. being acquiesced in, 


the Sergeant-at-Arms reported that a querum of the | 


Senate was present. 
The followieg Senators appeared in their places: 
MAINE. 
Mr. Evans, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Mr. Woopzury. 
VERMONT. 


Mr. WILLIAMS, 
Mr, PEARCE, 


Mr. Prentiss. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Mr. BATES, 


Mr. CHOATE 
* O RHODE ISLAND. 


Mr. Drxon, Mir. SIMMONS. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Mr. SMITH, _ Mr. HUNTINGTON. 
NEW YORK, 
Mr. WRIGHT, Wr. TALLMADGE. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Mr. SourHarp, Mr. MILLER. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mr. STURGEON, 


DELAWARE. 
r. BAYARD Mr. CLAYTON. 
M i MARYLAND. 
Vir. KERR Xr, MERRICK. 
i ER VIRGINIA. 


Mr. ARCHER. 
TH CAROLINA. 
Mr. MANGUM: 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Mr. Preston. 


Mr. Rives, 
NOR 
Mir. GRAHAM, 


i GEORGIA, 
Mir. BERRIEN. 


ALABAMA. 
, Kine. 
Mi i MISSISSIPPI. 
r, WALKER 
M LOUISIANA. 
T. BARROW. 
n KENTUCKY. | 
r, Chay Mr. MOREHEAD., 
m : OHIO. . 
. ALLEN. Mr. Tappan. 
Mr f INDIANA. 
r SMITH Mr. HITE. 
M , WLLINOIS. 
Mr. Young, Mr. McRozenrts. 
MISSOURL 
Mr. Linn, Mr. BENTON. 
ARKANSAS. 


Mr. SEVIER, Mi. FULTON. 
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Mr. PORTER, Mr. WoODBRIDGE, 
Forty-three Senators appeared in their places. 
On motion by Mr. BAYARD, it was 
Resolved, That a message be sent to the House 

of Representatives, informing that body thata quo- 

rum of. the Senate is assembled, and that it is 
ready to proceed to business. 

On motion by Mr. WHITE, it was 

Resolved, That each Senator be supplied during 
the present session with three such newspapers 
printed in any of the States as he may choose; pro- 
vided the same be furnished at the usual rate for 
the annual charge for such newspapers; and pro- 
vided that, if any Senator shail choose to take any 
newspaper other than daily papers, he shall be 
sup plied with as many such papers as shall not ex- 
ered the price of three daily papers. 

„Jn motion by Mr. WHITE, the Senate then 
took a recess until half past 2 o’clock. 

The Senate resumed its sitting at ten minutes be- 
fore 3 o’elock: 

Mr. CLAY cf Kentucky said, that he believed 
the object of the recess wac to afford an opportuni- 
ty for the organization of the orber House, so 
that a joint committee could be formed to wait 
upon the President. As it was now probable the 
organization of the other House would not be com- 
plete til a late heur, he woeld move an adjourn- 
ment of the Senate till eleven o'clock to-morrow 
morning. 

This motion being seconded, and unanimously 
apopted, the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monpay, May 31, 1841. 

The House was called to order at twelve o’elock 
by H. M. Garlann, Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the last Congress, who, having read 
the Proclamation of the President of the United 
States requiring their attendance, proceeded to call 
over the roll by States, when the following mem- 
bers answered to their names: 

[Those whose names are in Roman letters, are 
Whigs; and those in italic letiers, are Democrats.} 
Marne. 

Na haniel S. Littlefield, 
Joshua 4. Lowell, 


Elisha H. Allen, 
David Bronson, 
Nathan Clifford, Alfred Marshall, 
Wiliam P. Fessenden, Benjamin Randall. 
New HAMPSHIRE. 
Charles G. Aiherion, John R. Reding, 
Edmund Burke, Tristram Shaw. 
Tra A. Eastman, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
John Quiney Adams, Caleb Cushing, 
Osmyn Baker, William S. Hastings, 
Nathaniel B. Borden, Charles Hudson, 
George N. Briggs, TVilliaen Parmenter, 
Barker Burnell, ‘Leverett Saltonstall, 
Wiiliam B. Calhoun, Robert C. Winthrop. 
RHODE ISLARD. 
Roberi B. Cransion, Joseph L. Tillinghast. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Willian W. Boardman, Truman Smith, 
Jobn H. Brockway, Joseph Trumbull, 
Taomas B, Osborne, Thomas W. Williams. 
VERMONT. 
William Slade 
Augusius Young. 


Horace Evereit, 

Hiland Hall, 

John Matiocks, 
New York. 

Samuel Gordon, 

John Greig, 

Jacob Houck, jr. 

Hiram P. Hunt, 

Arehibaid L. Linn, 

Robert Me Clellan, 

John Me Keon, 

John Maynard, 

Christopher Morgan, 


Aired Babcock, 
Daniel D. Barnard, 
Victory Birdseye, 
Bernard Biair, 

Samuel 8. Bowne, 
David P. Brewsier, 
Timothy Childs, 
Thomas O. Chittenden, 
Siaiey N. Clarke, 


Haase aa 


John C. Clark, 
James G. Clinion, 


Richard D. Davis, : 


Andrew W: Doig, 
Joseph Egbert, 
Charles G. Ferris, 
Millard Fillmore, 
John G. Floyd, 
Charles A. Floyd, 

A. Lawrence Foster, 
Seth M. Gates, 


William M. Oliver, 
Samuel Partridge, ~ : 
Lewis Riggs, | 3 


. James I. Roosevelt, : 


John Sanford; 2. + 
Thomas A. Tomlinson, 
John Van Buren,” 
Henry Van Rennselaer, 
Aaron Ward, 

Fernando Wood, 

John Young. 


New Jersey. 


John B. Ayerigg, 
William Halstead, 
John P. B. Maxwell. 


Joseph F. Randolph, 
Charles ©. Stratton, 
Thomas Jones Yorke. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Benjamin A. Bidlack, 
Charles Brown, 
Jeremiah Brown, 
James Cooper, 
Davis Dimock, jr. 
John Edwards, 
Joseph Fornance, 
James Gerry, 

Anos Gustine, 
Thomas Henry, 
Charles J. Ingersoll, 
James Irvin, Í 
William W. Irwin, 


William Jack, 
Francis James, 
George M. Keim, 


_ Joseph Lawrence, 


Albert G. Marchand, 
Peter Newhara, 
Arnold Plumer, 
Robert Ramsey, 
John Sergeant, 
William Simonton, 
John Snyder, 
George W. Toland, 
John Westbrook. 


DELAWARE. 
George B. Rodney. 
MARYLAND. 
William Cost Johnson, James A. Pearce, 


Isaac B. Jones, 
John P. Kennedy, 
John Thompson Mason, 


Alexander Randall, . 
Augustus A. Sollers, 
James W. Williams. l 


VIRGINIA, : 


Linn Banks, 
Richard W. Barton, 
John M. Botts, 
George W. Cary, 
Walter Coles, 
Thomas W. Gilmer, 
William L. Goggin, 
William O. Goode, 
William A. Harris, 
Samuel L. Hays, ` 
George W. Hopkins, 


Robert M. T. Hunter, 
Edmund W. Hubard, 
John W: Jones, 

Francis Mallory, 
Cuthbert Powell, 

Lewis Steenrod, 
Alexander H. H. Stuart, 
George W. Summers, 
John Taliaferro, 

Henry A. Wise. 


NortH CAROLINA. T 
Archibald H. Arrington, Kenneth Rayner, 


Green W. Caldwell, 
John R. J. Daniel, 
Edmund Deberry, 
James Graham, 
James J. McKay, 


Abraham Rencher, 
Romulus M. Saunders, 
Augustine H. Shepperd, 
Edward Stanly, 

Lewis Williams. 


Sovrn CAROLINA. A 


Sarson H. Butler, 
Wiliam Butler, 
Patrick C. Caldwell, 
John Campbell, 
Isace E. Holmes, 


Francis W. Pickens, 
R. Barnwell Rheit, 
James Rogers, 
Thomas D. Sumptera 


GEORGIA. oS 


Julius ©. Alford, 
William C. Dawson, 
Roger L. Gamble, 


Thomas Butler King, 
James A. Meriwether, 
Eugenius A.: Nisbet, 


Richard W. Habersham, Lot Warren. 
KenrtucKY. 


Landaff W. Andrews, 
Linn Boyd, 

William O. Butler, 
Garrett Davis, 

Willis Green, 
Thomas F. Marshall, 
Bryan Y. Owsley, 


John Pope, 

James C. Sprigg, 

John B: Thompson, 
Philip Triplett, 

Joseph R. Underwood, 
John White. 


TENNESSEE. 


Thomas D. Arnold, 
Milton Brown, 
William B. Campbell, 
Thomas J. Campbell, 
Robert L. Caruthers, 
Meredith P. Gentry, 


Cave Johnson, 

Abraham McClellan, 
Hopkins L. Turney, 
Harvey M. Watterson, 
Christopher H. Williams, 
Joseph L. Williams, 


Sherlock J. Andrews, 


Benjamin 8. Cowen, Calvary Morris, 
Ezra Dean, - Jeremiah Morrow, 
William Doan, N. G. Pendleton, 


Joshua R. Giddings, ` Joseph Ridgway, 


Patrick G.. Goode, William Russell, 
John Hastings, Samuel Stokeley, 
Samson Mason, « George Sweney, 
Joshua Mathiot, John B. Weller. 
James Matthews, y 

ace : LOUISIANA. O 
John Moore, - Edward D. White. 
ees : INDIANA. 


James H, Cravens, 
Andrew Kennedy, 
Henry 8. Lane, 


Richard W. Thompson, 
David Wallace, 
Joseph L. White. 


George H. Piofit,. 
ns : Missouri. 
John C. Edwards, John Miller. 
ARKANSAS, 
. Edward Cross. 
Micniean, 
Jacob M. Howard. 


f MEMBERS ABSENT. 
PENNSYLVANIA. — Two vacancies. : 
Norru Carouna.= William H. Washington, 
Gxoncia.—-Thomas A. Foster. 

Tennesses.— Aaron V. Brown. 

Loursiana.-—Johw B. Davison, 

Mississirp1.—Two members. 
election not known. è 

AxuapamMa.—Fve members. The result of the 
election not certainly known, but it is believed that 
five Democrats are elected. 

Iiurois.—-Thrée members. 
not take place until the first. 

; DELEGATES ABSENT. 

FLORIDA David Levy. 

Wiskonsan.—Not elected. 

lowa.—Not elected. 

Mr. HALSTEAD inquired of the Currx by 
what authority the name of Linn Banxs had been 
placed upon the roll. Mr. H. said he understood 
that there was.a gentleman who contested the seat, 
and claimed to have received a majority of legal 
votes. 

The CLERK, in explanation, read the certificate 
of election from the Acting Governor of Virginia, 
in’ which, among the names of the members of 
Congress elect from that State, appeared the name 
of the Hon, Linn Banks. 

The CLERK having announced that there were 
two hundred and seven members present, 

Mr. HUNT offered a resolution, that the House 
how proceed to organize by choosing a Speaker. 

At the suggestion of Mr. FILLMORE, Mr. H. 
modifed his resolution, so that the election might 
be conducted viva voce. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of North Carolina moved to 
amend by striking: out viva voce, and inserting “by 
ballot; whereupon, 

Mr. WELLER called for tellers; bat, 

On motion of Mr. HOPKINS, the yeas and nays 
were ordered, and resuliled—yeas 66, nays 154, 

So the House refused to agree to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland moved to amend 
the resolution, by inserting, after the word “‘Speak- 
er,” the words “and Clerk.” 

After some remarks by Messrs. EVERETT, 
BARNARD, and HUNT, in opposition, 

Mr. JOHNSON withdrew his amendment; but 

Mr. WISE renewed it; and the questioa being 
taken, the amendment was rj :cted. 

The original resolution was then adopted without 
a division. 

The House accordingly proceeded to the election 
of a Speaker; and Messrs. Unparwoop, J. C 
CLARK, and ATHERTON having been appointed tel- 
lers, the result was announced as follows: 

For Jonn Waite. —Messrs. Allen, Landaff W. 
Andrews, Sherlock J. Andrews, Arnold, Ayerigg, 
Babcock, Baker, Barnard, Barton, Birdseye, Blair, 
Boardman, Botts, Briggs, Brockway, Milton Brown, 
Jeremiah Brown, Burnell, William Butler, Cal 
houn, William B. Campbell, Thomas J. Campbell, 


The result of the 


The election does 
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Carothe ilds, Chittenden, John .C. Clark, Sta- 
ley N. Clarke, Cooper, Cowen, Cranston, Cravens, 
‘Cushing, Garrett Davis, William C. Dawson, De- 
berry, John Edwards, Everett, Fessenden, Fill- 
more, A. Lawrence Foster, Patrick. G. Goode, Gra- 
ham, Green, Greig, Habersham, Hall, Halsted, 
William S. Hastings, Henry, Howard, Hudson, 
Hunt, James Irvin, William W. Irwin, James, 
Isaac B. Jones, John P. Kennedy, King, Lane, 
Lawrence, Linn, Thomas F. Marshall, Samson 
Mason, Majhiot, Maxwell, Maynard, Meriwether, 


Moore, Morgan, Morris, Morrow; Nisbet, Os- 
borne, Owsley, Pearce, Pendleton, Pope, Powell, 
Proffit, Ramsey, Benjamin Randall, Alexander 
Randall, Randolph, Rayner, Reacher, Ridgway, 
Rodney, Russell, Saltonstall, Shepperd, Simonton, 
Smith, Sollers, Sprigg, Stanly, Stokely, Siratton, 
Stuart, Summers, J. B. Thompson, R. W. Thomp- 
son, Tillinghast, Toland, Tomlinson, ‘Triplett, 
Trombull, Underwood, Van Rensselaer, Wallace, 
Warren, Edward D. White, Joseph L. White, 
Thomas W. Williams, Lewis Williams, Christo- 
pher H. Williams, Joseph L. Williams, Robert ©. 
y miihrop, Yorke, Augustus Young, and John 
oung. 

Fou J. W. Jones.—Messrs. Arrington, Atherton, 
Banks, Bidlack, Bowne, Boyd, Brewster, Charles 
Brown, Burke, William O. Butler, Green W. Cald- 
well, Patrick C. Caldwell, :~Campbell, Cary, 
Clifford, Clinton, Coles;Cross, Daniel, Richard D. 
Davis, Deen; Dimock, Doan, Doig, Eastman, John 
C: Edwards, Egbert, Ferris, John G. Floyd, Chas. 
A. Floyd, Fornance, Gentry, William O. Goode, 
Gordon, Gustine, Harris, John Hastings, Houck, 
Hays, Holmes, Hopkins, Hubbard, Hunter, In- 
gersoll, Jack, Cave Johnson, Keim, Andrew - Ken- 
nedy, Litilefield, Lowell, Abraham McClellan, Ro- 
bert McClellan, McKay, McKeon, Marchand, Al- 
fred Marshal}, Jonn Thompson Mason, Mathews, 
Medit, Miller, Newhard, Oliver, Parmenter, Par- 
tridge, Pickens, Plumer, Reding, Rhett, Riggs, 
Roosevelt, Sanford, Saunders, Shaw, Snyder, S:een- 
rod, Sweney, Turney, Van Buren, Ward, Watter- 
son, Wel'er, Westbrook, James W. Williams, and 
Wood. 

For Henry A. Wise.—Messrs. Alford, S. H. 
Butler, Geatry, Gilmer, Goggin, Mallory, Sumter, 
and Taliaferro. 

For Josera Lawrence.—Messrs. Adams, Gates, 
Giddings, Mattocks, and Slade. 

For Gro. N. Briacs.—Myr, Borden. 

For Narsan Crirroro.—Mr. J. W. Jones. 

For W., C. Jounson.—Mr. Wise. 


Whole number of votes - - -. 221 
Necessary to a choice - - - 111 
Of which Joun Waive received - - 121 


Joun W. Jones - - 84 


Henry A. Wise - - 8 

Josep Lawrences - - 5 

Grorce N. Brices - - J 

NATHAN CLIFFORD - - 1 

Wittiam C. Jonnson ~ - 1 
The Hon. Jonn Waite having received a ma- 
jority of the whole number of votes, was there- 


fore declared duly elected Speaker of the 27th 
Congress; and having béen conducted to the Chair 
by Mr. Tripterr and Mr. Kem, addressed the 
House as follows: : 

GENTLEMEN: I cannot sufficiently express the 
obligations i feel for the distinguished honor cor- 
ferred upon me. I undertake the discharge of the 
duiies of this station with unfeigned distrust of my 
qualifications. F am sensible of the magnitude 
and difficulty of the task, of its arduous duties, cf 
its high responsibilities. Six years? service ip this | 
body has taught me that this chair is no bed of | 
dowa, iy ina time of greai politica! excite- 
ment. Nothing but a conviction that the came re- 
nerous confidence which placed me here would con 
liane to support me in the faithful and impartial 
disebarge of my duty could have indace 
accepi this office. “Phe daty of presid 
numerous assembly like this, when even no party 
divisions exist—when no other than ordinary busi- 
ness is proposed to be considered and passed upon 
is no easy lask, Bat perhaps there has been no 
period ia ihe history of this country when the du- 
ties of this Chair were more important, its respon- 
sibilities greater, its iatrinsic difficulties more em- | 
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barrassing. Independent of that excited party 
feeling—the natural result, in all free Governments; 
of personal rivalship~—the consideration and dis- 
cussion of those great questions which have eaused 
the- convention of this special. Congress, will no 
dpubt give rise to high political excitement. Under 
these circumstances; I dare not hope I shall be 
able to-give unqualified satisfaction, no matter how 
faithful, how zealous, how impartial I may be. It 
shall, however, be my constant purpose te. dis- 
charge the functions:of this. station with a single- 
ness of purpose and a fidelity of intention that 
will secure to me the approbation, I trust, of the 
just and liberal of all parties. 
Candor, gentlemen, compels me to say I have 
never made the rules of this House or Parliamen- 
tary law my particular study, Experience in dis- 
charge of the duties of this Chair, I may say I have 
none. The qualifications necessary to a prompt 
_and able discharge of the duties of Speaker are 
multifarious—some of them difficult. I will not 
detain you to enumerate them all; the mention of 
one, however, which I consider paramount to all 
others, I cannot omit; I need scarcely say I allude 
to that of impartiality—a rigid and uncompromis- 
ing impartiality towards every member; to the ex- 
ercise of this qualification I pledge myself. The 
occupant of this chair shovld neither lend the in- 
fluence of his position to make the House subser- 
vient to Executive dictation, nor, on tte other hand, 
to encourage a faciious opposition of Executive 
recommendations. Passive obedience to Executive 
will is not less fatal to liberty than anarchy itself. 
The true spirit of a House of Representatives is to 
reflect faithfully the popular will. If it be true, as 
Tghope and believe it is, that this House is the ci- 
tadel of American freedom—ihe great sheet-anchor 
of the Constitution—the grand inquest of the na- 
tion—should not allits deliberations be characte- 
razed with order, with decorum, with dignity? Iin- 
voke you, gentiemen, let all our proceedings be 
marked with forbearance, moderation, courtesy, 
aad patriotism. If, by any means, this body has 
impaired its high character as a dignified delibera- 
tive assembly, let us unite, one and all, to restore it 
to its former good standing. Nothing, in my hum- 
ble judgment, would so effectually secure the perpe- 
tuity of our free institutions asa sacred observance 
of order in the detiberations of this House. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, accept my grateful 
thanks for this high mark of confidence and respect. 
And I entreat you, let all our proceedings be such 
as to sustain the dignity of this House, maintain 
the honor of the country, promote the public good, 
and preserve, unimpaired, the integrity ef this glo- 
rious Union. 

‘The oath ef office was thereupon administered 
to the Speaker by Mr. Lewis WiLLrams of North 
Carolina, the gentleman holding the oldest com- 
mission as a member of this House. 

The members present were then qualified, by 
taking the oath prescribed in the Constitation of 
the United States. - 

Mr. WISE moved that the House do now pro- 
cced tò the election of a Clerk viva voce. 

Mr. BARNARD moved to amend by striking 
out “viva voce,” and inserting “by ballot.” 

After some remarks from Messrs. WISE and 
BARNARD, the question was taken on the amend- 
ment, and it was negatived. 

Tre question was taken on the motion of Mr. 
Wisg, and it was agreed to. 

A message “was here received from the Senate 
announcing the organization of that body, and that 
it was ready to proceed to business. 

fo House then proceeded to. the election of a 
lerk. 

Mr. WISE nominated Matthew St. Clair Clarke. 

Mr. RANDALL nominated F. O. J. Smith. 

Mr. POWELL nominated R. C. Mason. 

Mr. GOODE nominated Hugh A. Garland, 

The result cf the first vote was as follows: 

For F. O. J. Suita.—Messrs. Allen, S. J. An- 
drews, Babcock, Baker, Birdseye, Blair, Boardman 
Borden, Briggs, Brockway, Bronson, M. Brown, 
Jeremiah Brown, Burnell, William Butler,Calhoun, 
Thos. J. Campbell, Carathers, Childs, Chittenden, 
Joha C. Clark, Staley N. Clarke, Cooper, Cowen, 
Cranston, Cravens, Cushing, Garrett Davis, Wm. 


C. Dawson, John Edwards, Everett, Fessenden, 
Fillmore, A. Lawrence Foster, Gates, Giddings, 
Patrick G. Goode, Green, Greig, Hall, Halsted, 
‘William S. Hastings, Henry, Howard, Hudson, 
Hunt, James Irvin, James, Lane, Lawrence, Linn, 
Samson Mason, Mathiot, Maxwell, Maynard, 
Morgan, Morris, Osborne, Owsley, Pendleton, 
Proft, Benjamin Randall, Randolph, Rencher, 
Ridgway, Rodney, Saltonstall, Sergeant, Shepperd, 
Simonton, Siade, Smith, Stratton, John B. Thomp- 
son, Richard W. Thompson, Toland, Tomlinson, 
Triplett, Trumbull, Wallace, Warren, John White, 
Joseph I. White, Lewis Williams, Winthrop, 
Yorke, Augustus Young, and John Young. 

For H. A. Garzanp.-—Messrs. Arrington, Ather- 
ton, Banks, Bidlack, Bowne, Boyd, Brewster, C. 
Brown, Burke, William O. Butler, Green W. 
Caldwell, Patrick C. Caldwell, J. Campbell, Cary, 
Clifford, Clinton, Coles, Cross, Daniel, Richard D. 
Davis, Dean, Dimock, Doan, Doig, Eastman, 
John ©. Edwards, Egbert, Ferris, John G. Floyd, 
Charles A. Floyd, Fornance, Gerry, William O. 
Goode, Gordon, Gustine, Harris, John Hastings, 
Houck, Hays, Hnbbard, Ingersoll, Jack, Cave 
Johnson, John W. Jones, Keim, Andrew Kennedy, 
Littlefield, Lowell, Abraham MicCleilan, Robert 
McClellan, McKay, MeKeon, Marchand, Alfred 
Marshall, John Thompson Mason, Mathews, Me- 
dill, Miller, Neward, Oliver, Parmenter, Partridge, 
Pickens, Plumer, Reding, Rhett, Riggs, Roosevelt, 
Sanford, Saunders, Shaw, Snyder, Steenrod, 
Sweney, Van Buren, Ward, Watterson, Weller, 
Westbrook, Jarses W. Williams, and Wocd. 

‘For M. Sr. CLAIR CLARKE —Messrs. Adams, Al- 
ford, Arnold, Aycrigg, Barnard, Botts, Deberry, 
Habersham, Irwin, W. C. Johnson, J. B. Jones, 
J. P. Kennedy, King, Meriwether, Moore, Mor- 
row, Nisbet, Pearce, Pope, Ramsey, A. Randail, 
Rayner, Russell, Sollers, Sprigg, Sianly, Stokely, 
Stewart, Taliaferro, Tilinnast, Underwood, Van 
Rensselaer, E. D. White, T. W. Williams, ©. H. 
Wiliams, J. i. Williams,’ Wise, and L, W. An- 
drews. 

For R. C. Mason- 3. H. Butler, Gilmer, Gog- 
gin, Graham, Holmes, Flopkins, Hunter, Mallory, 
T. F. Marshall, Powell, Summers, Sumter, and 
Barton. 


Whole number of votes - a 222 
Necessary to a choice ~- š 112 
Of which Clarke received = - 38 
Smith do. - - $0 
Garland do. ~ .- 8i 
Mason do - - WB 


election, the House proceed- 
Tae result was as fol- 


And there being no 
ed to vote a second time. 
lows: 


For M., Sr. C. Cuanx.—Messrs. Adams, Al- | 


ford, Landraff W. Andrews,, Arnold, Aycrigg, 
Barnard, Botts, Boyd, Briggs, Richard D. Davis, 
Deberry, Egbert, Graham, Gustine, Habersham, 
Ingersoll, train, Jack, Wi 
Isaac B. Jones, John P. Keanedy, King, Law- 
rence, Livtlefield, Robat MeClellan, Marchand, 

bomas F. Marshall, Meriwether, Morrow, Nis- 
bet, Pearce, Pope, Alczander Randall, Rayner, 
Rhei, Rooseveit, Russell, Saunders, Boilers, 
Sprigg, Stanly, Stokeley, Summers, Taliaferro, 
Tillinghast, Turney, Underwood, Watterson, Ed- 
ward D. While, Chris . Wiliams, and 
Wise. 

For F. O. J. Smiry —~Messrs. Allen, Sherlock 
J. Andrews, Babcock, Baker, Birdseye, Blair, 
Boardman, Bordon, Brockaway, Bronson, Jere- 
miah Brown, Burnell, Wiliam Butler, Calhoun, 
Wiiliam B. Cauph 
C. Clark, Staley ™. 


C. Dawson, Jobn Edwards, Everett, Fessenden, 
Fillmore, A. L. Foster, Gates, Giddiags, Pairick 
Goode, Green, Greig, Hall, Halsted, William S. 
Hastings, Henry, Howard, Charles Hudson, 
Hiram P. Hunt, James Irvin, Francis James, 
Lane, Linn, Samson Mason, Mathiot, Matiocks, 
Maxwell, Maynard, Moore, Morgan, Morris, Os- 
borne, Owsley, Pendleton, Proft, Benjamin Ran- 
dall, Randolph, Rencher, Ridgway, Rodney, Sa!- 
tonstall, Sergeant, Shepperd, Simonton, Siade, 
Smith, Stratton, Stuart, John B. Thompson, Rich- 
ard W. Thompson, Toland, Tomlinson, Trip- 


Thomas J. Campbell, John. | 
arke, Cooper, Cowen, Cran- | 
ston, Cravens, Cushing, Garrett Davis, Wiliam - 
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lett, Trumbull, Van Rensselaer, Wallace, War- 
ren, John White, Joseph L. White, Thomas W. 
Williams, Lewis Williams, Joseph L. Williams, 
Winthrop, Yorke, Augustus Young, and John 
Young. 

For H. A. Garianp.——Messrs. Arrington, 
Atherton, Banks, Bidlack, Bowne, Brewster, ©, 
Brown, Burke, P. C. Caldwell, J. Campbell, Cary, 
Clifford, Clinton, Coles, Cross, Daniel, Dean, 


‘Dimock, Doan, Doig, Eastman, J. C. Edwards, 


Ferris, J. G. Floyd, C. A. Floyd, Gerry, W. O. 
Goode, Gordon, Harris, J. Hastings, Houck, Hays, 
Hubbard, J. W. Jones, Keim, Lowell, A. McClel- 
lan, McKay, McKeon, A. Marshall, Matthews, 
Medill, Miller, Newhard, Oliver, Parmenter, Par- 
tridge, Plumer, Ramsey, Reding, Riggs, Sandford, 
Shaw, Snyder, Steenrod, Sweney, Van Buren, 
Ward, Weller, Westbrook, and J. W. Wil. 
liams. 

For R. C. Mason.—Mersrs. Barton, S. H. But- 
ler, Fornance, Gilmer, Goggin, Holmes, Hopkins, 
Hunter, C. Jchnson, A. Kennedy, Mallory, J. T. 
Mason, Pickens, Powell, Sumter, Wood, and W. 
O. Butier. 


Whole number of voles - - 219 
Necessary to a choice - - ~. 110 
Of which Clark reeeived - - - SL 
Smith - = - 90 
Garland - ~ ~ 61 
Mason - - ski? 


And there being no choice, the House proceeded 
to vote a third time; which resulted as follows: 
For M. Sz. Crain Crisrxe—Messrs. Adams, 


| Alford, Landraff YY. Andrews, Arnold, Arrington, 
| Atherton, Ayerigg, Barnard, Barton, Botts, Bowne, 


Boyd, Briggs, Burke, Green W. Ca'dwetl, John 
Campbell, Clifford, Clinton, Cross, Daniel, Richard 
Davis, Willem C, Dawson, Deberry, Doig, Eg- 
bert, Ferris, John G. id, Charles A, Floyd, 
Fornunce, Gamble, Gerry, Patrick G. Goode, Gor- 
don, Gusiine, Habersham. Hays, Henry, Hunter, 
Ingersoll, James Irvin, William W. Irwin, Jack, 
Wiliam Cost Johnson, Isaac P. Jones, Keim, 
Kennedy, Lawreace, Litueficid, Lowell, Robert 
McCicilan, McKeon, Marchand, Alfred Marshall, 
Thomas F. Marshall, Meriwether, Morrow, Nis- 
bet, Parmenter, Pearce, Pendieion, Plumer, Pope, 
Ramsey, Alexander Randall, Rayner, Rhett, Roose- 
velt, Russell, Sanford, Saunders, Se-zeant, Sollers, 
Sprigg, Stanly, Stokeley, Summers, Sumier, Swe- 
ney, Taliaferro, Turney, Underwood, Van Buren, 
Warren, Watterson, John White, Edward D, 
White, Christopher H. Williams, Wisc, and 
Wreod. 

For F. O, J. Smrrn.—Messrs. Allen, Sherlock 
J. Andrews, Babcock, Baker, Birdseye, Blair, 
Boardman, Borden, Brockway, Bronson, Milton 
Brown, Jerersiah Brown, Burnell, William Butler, 
Caihoun, Wiliam B. Campbel!, Thomas J. Camp- 
bell, Caruthers, Chittenden, John C. Clark, Staley 
N. Clarke, Cooper, Cowen, Cranston, Cushing, 
Garret Davis, John Edwards, Everett, Fessenden, 
Fillmore, A. Lawrence Foster, Gates, Giddings, 
Green, Greig, Hail, Halsted, William S. i Taslings, 
Howard, Hudson, Hunt, James, Lane, Linn, Sam- 
son Mason, Mathio!, Mattocks, Maxwell, May- 
nard, Moore, Morgan, Mortis, Osborne, Owsley, 
Profit, Benjamin Raadall, Randolph, Rencher, 
Ridgway, Rodney, Salicnsiall, Simonton, Slade, 
Smith, Stratton, Stuart. Fobn B. ‘Thompson, Rich- 
ard W. mpson, Toland, Tomlinson, Trum- 
bull, Rens r, Theowas W. Williams, Lewis 
Williams, Winthrop, Yorke, 

: sha Young. 
For R. C. Masom —Messrs. Banks, Bidlack, 
Brewster, C. Brown, 8S. H. Batler, W. O. Butler, 
F.C, Caldwell, Cary, Coles, Dean, Dimock, Doan, 
Eastman, J. C. Edwards. Gentry, Gilmer, Goggin, 
W.O. Goode, Harris, Holmes, Hopkins, Hub- 
bard, A. Kennedy, A. McClellan, Mallory, John 
Thompson Mason, Matthews, Newhard, Pickens, 
Powell, Westbrook, and C. Johnson. 

For H. A. Gaagtanp.—Messrs. Llouck, J. W. 
Jones, McKay, Medill, Miller, Oliver, Partridge, 
Reding, Riggs, Shaw, Snyder, Steenrod, Ward, 
Weller, and J. W. Williams. 


Whole number of voies - - 218 
Necessary to a choice - - - 110 
M. St. Clair Clarke - - - 91 


3 


Smith - - - -8 
Garland -> - > - aa 
Mason = E - -32 
The House then proceeded to vote the fourth 


time, which resulted as follows: ; 
For M. Sr. C, Crarxe.—Messts. Adams, Alford, 
Landaff W. Andrews, Arnold, Arrington, Atherton, 
Aycrigg, Barnard, Barton, Bidlack, Botts, Bowne, 
Boyd, Briggs, Milton Brown, Burke, William ‘QO... 
Butler, Green W. Caldwell, Patrick.C. Caldwell, 
John Campbell, Clifford, Clinton, Cooper, Cross, 


` Daniel, Richard D. Davis, William C. Dawson; 


John B. Dawson, Deberry, Dimock, Doan, Doig, : 
Eastman, John C. Edwards, Egbert, Ferris, John 
G. Floyd, Charles A. Floyd, Fornance, Gamble, 
Gerry, Goggin, Patrick G. Goode, Gordon, Gra» 
ham, Greig, Gustine, Habersham, John Hastings, 
Houck, Hays, Henry, Holmes, Hunter, Ingersoll, 
James Irvin, William W. Irwin, Wiliam. Cost 
Johnson, Isaac B. Jones, Keim, John P. Kennedy, 
Andrew Kennedy, King, Lawrence, Littlefield, 


“Lowell, R. McClellan, McKay, McKeon, Mallory, 


Marchand, Alfred Marshall, Thos. F. Marshall, 
Mathiot, Mathews, Maxwell, Meriwether, Moore, 
Morrow, Newhard, Nisbet, Oliver, Parmenter, 
Pearce, Pendieton, Plumer, Pope, Ramsey, Alex- 
ander Randall, Rayner, Reding, Rhett, Rogers, 
Roosevelt, Russell, Sanford, Saunders, Sergeant, 
Shaw, Shepperd, Simonton, Sollers, Sprigg, Stanly, 
Steenrod, Stokely, Stuart, Summers, Sumter, 
Sweney, Taliaferro, Tillinghast, Tcland, Turney, 
Underwood, Van Buren, Van. Rensselaer, Wal- 
lace, Ward, Warren, Watterson, Edw. D. White, 
Thomas W. Williams, Lewis Williams, Christo- 
pher T Williams, Joseph L. Williams, Wise, and 
ood. ? 
For F. O. J. Smira.—Messrs. Allen, Sherlock J. 
Andrews, Babcock, Baker, Birdseye, Blair, Board- 
man, Borden, Brockway, Bronson, Jeremiah 
Brown, Burnell, William Butler, Calhoun, Wm. 
B. Campbell, Thomas J. Campbell, Caruthers, 
Chitienden, John ©. Clark, Staley N. Clarke, 
Cowen, Cranston, Cravens, Cushing, Garrett 
Davis, John Edwards, Evesett, Fessenden, Fill- 
more, A. Lawrence Foster, ‘Gates, Giddings, 
Green, Hall, Halsted, William S. Hastings, How- 
ard, IIudson, Hunt, James, Lane, Linn, Samson 
Mason, Mattocks, Maynard, Morgan, Morris, Os- 
borne, Owsley, Benjamin Randall, Randolph, 
Rencher, Ridgway, Rodney, Saltonstall, Slade, 
Smith, Stratton, Richard W. Thompson, Tomlin- 
son, Trumbull, John White, Joseph L. White, 
Winthrop, Yorke, Augustus Young, and John 
Young. ‘ 
For R. C. Mason.—Messrs. Banks, C. Brown, 
Cary, Coles, Gentry, Gilmer, William O. Goode, 
Harris, Hopkins, Hubbard, Cave Johnson, Abra» 
ham McClellan, John Thompson Mason, Pickens, 
Powell, Profit, Westbrook, J. W. Williams, and 
Brewster. 
For H. M. Garuanp.—Messrs. John W. Jones, 
Medill, Miller, Riggs, Snyder, and Weller. 


Whole number - - 220 
Necessary to a choice -~ - - Lill 
Clarke - - - ~ 128 
Smith a - - - -6T 
Mason - - . - 19 
Garland - - - . 6 


Mr. Crarge having received a majority. of all 
the votes, was declared duly elected Clerk of the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of South Carolina introduced 
his colleague, the Hon. Jamms ROGERS, Representa: 
tive elect from that State, who was qualified, and 
took his seat. 

On motion of Mr. ADAMS, the usual message 
to ihe Semate, informing that the House had orga- 
nized by the election of Speaker, was adopted. 

Mr. WISE offered the usual resolution, for the 
appointment of a committee.on the part of this 
House to join such committee as might be appoint- 
ed by the Senate, to wait on the President of the 
United States and inform him that a-quoram of the 
two Houses had assembled, and that Congress was 
ready to proceed to business. 5 

Mr. McKEON moved to amend the resolution 
by striking out the word “President,” and inserting 
the words “Vice-President, now exercising the of- 
fice of President.” 


"Mr. McK. said, for the first time in the’ history 
- -of our country, the question arose whether the-Vice 
“President became President by. the death. of. that 
officer. It was not with any political view that he 


had submitted his amendment, but- for the purpose | 


of settling this question, and fixing it asa guidance 

„for future legislation. He -believed that the indi- 
‘vidual at the head:of the Government was not Pre- 
sident of the United States, . He spoke from no in- 
vidious feeling: .No.man hada higher regard for 
that gentleman: tban himself; but he. believed he 
‘“wasionly. Vice-President, exercising the office of 
‘President, of the-United States. 

Mr. McK, then.read the two following passages 

-fram the Constitution of the United States: 
“PheSenate shall choose their other officers, 
‘and. alsd a President pro tempore, in the absence of 
the Vice President, or when he shall exercise the 
office of President of the United States.” } 
_” “Jn ease of the removal of the President from 
‘office, or of his death, resignation, or inability to 
discharge the powers and duties of the said office, 
‘the same shall devolve on the Vice President, and 
the Congress may: by law provide for the case of 
removal, death, yesignation, or inability, both of 
the President and Vice President, deelaring what 
officer shall then act as President, and such officer 
shall act accordingly, until the disability be re- 
moved, or a President shall be elected.” 

Mr. K. then went into an examination of the 
intent and meaning of these passages, and referred 
to.the debates in the Convention that framed the 
Constitution. He contended from these authori- 
ties ihat Mr. Tyler was-not actually President of 
the United States, but merely Vice President, exe- 
euting the powers and duties of the former office. 
He expressed his intention, however, to vote for 
the regular salary of $25,000 attached to the Presi- 
dential office; and concluded by urging the House 
not to mingle this matter with the political discus- 

„sions of the day, but to regard it as a grave consti- 
tuticnal question, which should set the point at 
rest for all future time. 

Mr. WISE was glad the point had been raised, 
because the vote on the amendment would settle 

the relation in which we stood to the President of 
the United States, And he must be permitted.to 
_Say:that he knew the fact that the present incum- 
bent would claim the position that he was, by the 
Constitution, by election, and by the act of God, 
President of the United States. That gentleman 
had, with sentiments of deep sorrow, regretted 
that the office had devolved upon him. But so it 
was. The Constitution of the United States held 
this language: 

“In case of the removal of the President from 
office, or of -his death, resignation, or inability to 
discharge the powers and daties of the said office, 
the same shall devolve on the Vice President; and 
Congress may, by law, provide for the removal, 
death, resignation, or inability, both of the Presi- 
dent’ and Vice. President, declaring what officer 
shall then act as President,” &c. 

The office of President devolved on the Vice 
President, and as the House had no rules as yet, 
and therefore no previous question, he hoped they 
would at once vote to recognise Jonn TYLER as 
President of the United States, 

Mr. McKEON asked the yeas and nays on his 
amendment; which were refused. 

Mr. INGERSOLL moved an adjournment. 

Mr. FILLMORE inquired if the Senate had 
adjourned? 

"The answer from several quarters was, Yes. 

And the question being taken, the House (by 
ayes 80, noes not counted) refused to adjourn. 

The question was then taken on Mr. McKeron’s 
amendment, and it was rejected. 

And the resolution was adopted. 

On motion of Mr. KING, it was resolved that 
when ihe House adjourn it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock ic-reorrow. 

Mr. WISE offered the following resolution: 

Resslved, That the standing rules and orders ef 
the last House of Representatives be adopted as the 
rules anc orders of this House for the next ensuing 
ten days, and that a committee of nine members be 
appointed to revise the said rules and orders, and 
to report thereon, within the said ten cays. 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD insisted on the necessity of 
a radical change of the rales—and suggessted to 
Mr. Wiss to modify his motion so as to make the 
rules of the Jast ‘Congress the rules of this, until a 
committee should have reported and their report 
should have been disposed of. And Mr. U. sub- 


| mitted a motion to that effect. 


Mr. ADAMS moved to amend the amendment 
by inserting the words “except the 21st rule, which 
is hereby rescinded.” 

The 21st rule is in the following words, viz: 

& No petition, memorial, resolution or other pa- 
per, praying the abolition of. slavery in the District 
of Columbia, or any State or Territory,.or the slave 
trade between the States or Territories of the United 
States in which it now exists, shall be received by 
this House, or entertained in any way whatever.” 

Pending these motions— 

The House, at half past five o’clock, on motion 
of Mr. BRIGGS, adjourned. 


IN SENATE, 
Tuxspay, June 1, 1841. 

The Senate was called to order at 11 o’clock, 
pursuant to adjournment. 3 

Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. CALHOUN, and Mr. 

HENDERSON, appeared in their seats. 
A message was received irom the House of Re- 
presentatives;~stafing that a quoram of that body 
was assembled, and were ready to proceed to bu- 
siness. ` 

A message was also received from the House of 
Representatives, stating that they had passed the 
following joint resolution: 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed on the 
part of this House, to join such committee as may 
be appointed on the part of the Senate, to wait on 
the President of the United States, and inform 
him that a quorum of the two Houses is assem- 
bled, and that Congress is now ready to receive any 
communication he may be pleased to make. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON moved that the Senate 
concur in the joint resolution. 

Mr. ALLEN of Ohio moved to amend it by 
striking out the words “President of the United 
States,» and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“the Vice President, on whom, by the death of the 
late President, the powers and duties of the office 
of President have devolved.” . 

In support of the motion Mr. ALLEN proceeded 
to observe that it must be obvious to all men that, 
in offering the amendment, he could have been 
actuated by no personal or petty consideration hav- 
ing reference to the individual now at the head of 
the Executive Government, but that hissole and 
simple object was to obtain an expression of the 
sense of the Senate on an important question in the 


interpretation of the Constitution now arising for | 


the first time. If it should be held that the pre- 
sent incumbent of the Presidential chair is Vice 
President, and not President of the United States, 
Mr. A. had no doubt that Congress would, notwith- 
standing, in consideration of his discharging all the 
duties of President, vote him the full salary as- 
signed to the President. Mr. A. had noi the least 
desire or design to cripple or in any way embar- 
rass the present incumbent. Hecould net be sus- 
pected of so poor and petty an object as this. His 
sole object, he repeated, was to obtain a declaration 
of the sense of the Senate inthe case. Mr. A. said 
that, in the Constitution, he found the following 
words: . 

“In case of the removal of the President from 
office, or of his death, resignation, or inability to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of the said office, the 
same shall devolve on the Vice President, and the 
Congress may by law provide for the caveof re- 
moval, death, resignation, er inability, both of the 
President and Vice President, dec'aring what offi- 
er shall then act as President, and such officer 
shall act accordingly, until the disability be re- 
moved, ora President shall be elected.” 

The first clause in ihis portion of the Constitu- 
tion classified ail the centingencies under which the 
Vice President shall discharge the duties and exer- 
cise the powers of President, and it made no dis- 
tinction whatever between removal by death and 
removal by a temporary inability to discharge the 
functions of the Presidential office. If, therefore, 


the late President had been afflicted with a disease 
producing, for time, a state of menial alienation, 
he would on his recovery: have been reinstated in 
all the powers of that high office to which the Pec- 
ple had elected him. But a contingency of that 
kind was provided for in the Constitution in the 
very same words as the case of the President's 
death. .It might, perhaps, be said that the question 
was an unimportant-one, inasmuch as it had refer- 
ence mainly to the title to be applied to.a public - 
officer, Now Mr. A had not raised it with the re- 
motest desire to withhold the. dignity of the tide: of 
President from the present. incumbent of the chair. 
His anxiety in the matter arose from this: if the 
Presidential office was indeed now held by the Vice 
President, that fact recognised the existence of a 
case where the highest office in the Republic may 
be held otherwise than by an election of the Peo- 
ple. The consequences of establishing such a 
principle might. hereafter become very serious; but 
if the powers and duties of the Presidential office 
attached, in consequence of the death of the Presi- 
dent, to the Vice President, he still remaining Vice 
President, then he continued to hold only the office 
to which the people had elected him, and thus the 
beautiful symmetry of our system of free and po- 
pular Government was preserved. 

Having wished only to call the attention of the 
Senate to the question that it might make an ofi- 
cial expression of its views of the case, Mr. A. 
would be content with expressing his own opinion 
in regard to it, however it might differ from that of 
other gentlemen. 

Mr. TAPPAN observed that the view just taken 
of the interpretation of the Constitution was much 
strengthened by reference to the 5th clause of the 
3d section of the Ist article: ` 

“The Senate shall choose their other officers, and 
also a President pro tem. in the absence of the Vice 
President, or when he shall exercise the office of 
President of the United States.” : 

Mr. T. observed that it would be found, from an 
examination of the Constitution as originally adopt- 
ed and as subsequently . amended, that there was 
but one mode provided in that instrument by which 
a President of the United States could be created. 
It was very true that the Vice President, under 
certain contingencies, was required to exercise the 
powers and perform the duties of the office of Pre- 
sident, but it was no where declared that he there- 
by became the President of the United Siates. 
The President of the United States, as such, existed 
and could exist only by an election of the people. 

All analogy went to confirm the view which had 
been taken by his colleague. In our courts of jus- 
tice, if it happened that the Chief Justice was for a 
time absent from the bench, the oldest judge pre- 
sided in his place. But when this took place in 
the Conrt of King’s Bench in England, the senior 
judge did not in consequence become Chief Justice 
of the Court of King’s Bench, although he exer- 
cised for a time the powers and performed the du- 
ties of that officer. The same thing was true in 
this country. When a President of one of cur 
courts of justice was for a time absent, or unable to 
discharge the duties of the bench, his place was fill- 
ed by the senior judge; yet the latter officer, 
though by courtesy and in common parlance he 
might be called President, was not legally entitled 
either to the style or the salary of the President | 
of the court. in Mr. T’s own State the President 
of the Court of Common Pleas was allowed a sa- 
lary, to which the other judges of that court were 
not entitled. When in his absence one of these 
judges filled his plage, he did not thereby become a 
salaried cfficer, nor did the law confer upon him 
the title of President of the Court. - 

The same analogy held in military affairs. Ifa 
colonel was shot-in battle, the next officer in rank 
took command of the regiment, but he did not 
thereby become a colonel; nor was he entitled toa 
colonel’s pay unless there was a special provision 
cf iaw providing forthe case. Mr. T. said he had 
seen a letter from a late Senator from the State of 
Mississippi, addressed to the officer now presiding 
over the Senate, the object of which seemed to be 
to prove that the latter was at present the Vice 
President of the United States, and that his place 
as a Senator from New Jersey became vacant 


thereby. But this was too foolish and nonsensical 
to deserve any notice. The people only could 
make a public officer like the Vice President. “The 
people had elected John Tyler as Vice President of 
the United States, and an election by the people 
alone could make the present President of the Se- 
nate their Vice President; he was at present a Se- 
nator, as others in the body, and he voted on every 
question as such. 

There was, then, nothing in the Constitution or 
in analogical cases to warrant the position that 
John Tyler is now the President of the United 
States. He might, indeed, be justly entitled to the 
salary attached to the Presidential office, inasmuch 
as he was in the discharge of all its duties. Mr. 
T. had nothing against that. But when the Senate 
officially addressed him, it ought to give him his 
true constitutional title. In personal conversation 
he might be addressed as President, but not whea 
officially addressed by a Department, of the Go- 
vernment; in their official language, none but the 
proper legal title ought to be applied to the indivi- 
dual exercising the powers of the Presidential 
office. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON said he was opposed to 
this amendment; but he did not intend to enter into 
any discussion on the subject. He presumed every 
member of the Senate had made up bis mind, and 
was prepared to vote without considering discus- 
sion necessary. 

Mr. ALLEN called for the ayes and noes on his 
amendment. 

Mr. WALKER said, he was wholly unconscious 
that any movement would be made on this ques- 
tion in the Senate, until he heard the motion of his 
friend from Ohio [Mr. Axnten.] The motion, 
however, was made, and he was called upon to re- 
cord his. vote on the subject. The clause in the 
Constitution is, ‘In case of the removal of the Pre- 
sident from office, or his death, resignation, or ina- 
bility to discharge the powers and duties of the said 
office, the same shall devolve on the Vice President, 
and the Congress may, by law, provide for the 
case of removal, deaih, resignation, or inability, 


both of the President and Vice President, 
declaring what officer shall then act as 
President, and such officer shall act ac- 


cordingly, until the disability be removed, or 
a President shall be,elected.”” Now here are sepa- 
rate and distinct contingencies; first, the death of 
the President, or, secondly,{the death of the Presi 
dent and Vice President. In the first case, the of 
fice of President devolves on the Vice President: in 
the other case, there is to be an acting President de- 
sigaated by law. Congress are to appoint by law 
some officer to “act as President until the disability 
be removed, or a President shall be elected.” 
In the last case, then, there is to be an acting 
President, not for the unexpired term of the de- 
ceased President, but until an actual President 
shall bechosen. In the case, then, of the death of 
ibe President and Vice President, an officer desig- 
nated by law is merely to act as President, until the 
actual President shall be chosen. But in the case 
of the death of the President, “the said office” 
“shalt devolve on the Vice President.” The 
language is, “ihe same shall devolve.” What 
shall devolve? The immediate antecedent is 
“the said office,” and itis a rule of grammatical 
construction, as well as of common sense, that the 
immediate antecedent is connected with the adjec- 
tive which follows. It is then the office that de- 
volves on the Vice President. He is not the Vice 
President acting as President, as ia the contingen- 
cy of the death of the President and Vice President; 
bat he ceases to be the Vice President; beis no 
longer the Vice President, and the office of 
President is devolved upon him. 
ler still the Vice President discharging addi- 
tional duties? If so, why is he not here per- 
forming the duties of Vice Presicent? Could he- 
come here ‘and act as Vice President for a single 
moment? Surely not, because he has ceased to be 
the Vice President, for the reason that the Consti- 
tution has devolved on him the office of Presi- 
dent, which office he holds for the entire term for 
which the President was chosen. This is the 
language and the meaning of the Constitution, and 
when inthe one case, thatof the death of the Pre- 


Is Mr. Ty- | 


| Vice President once discharging his duties might 


| strictly constitutional language. 
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sident and Vice President, the Constitution calls 
the officer acting President, who, for a brief pe- 
riod, discharges the duties of the station, and in the 
other case devolves the office of President for the 


‘entire unexpired term on the Vice President. 


Can there be any doubt on the subject? As to 
the case of Colonel, acting as General, in. case of 
the death in battle of the latter, the Colonel only 
acts as General for the temporary emergency: ano- 
ther person may be appointed General, and the 
Colonel returns to his former station, when the 
emergency had terminated daring which he was 
acting as General. 


_Mr. ALLEN replied. His friend from Missis- 
sippi had asked, if Mr. Tyler was still Vice Presi- 
dent, why was he not here presiding in the Senate? 
He would answer the question. Mr. Tyler was 
not here, because the Constitution had assigned to 
him duties which required his presence elsewhere, 
viz: the duties of the Presidential office. He was 
now an executive, not a legislative officer. Mr. A. 
would put to his friend this question; and he put it 
with a view to illustrate the fearful consequences 
which might be apprehended as likely to ensue 
from the establishment of the position taken by 
that Senator. Suppose a President of the United 
States should be of one political party, and at the 
same time a Vice President of another political 
party: suppose the country to be about equally di- 
vided between the two, and both parties mutually 
and highly incensed against each other; and under 
these circumstances, the President should be seized 
with a temporary illness, producing, for a time, 
such an alienation of mind as unfitted him for the 
discharge of his official duties, in consequence 
of which, those duties were discharged by the 
Vice President. After a time the President com- 
pletely recovered. The question would then 
arise, which of the two officers should continue 
in the chair. And might we not justly fear, un- 
der such a state of things, a renewal of those 
fearful struggles for supreme power which had 
so ofien convulsed the Old World with civil war 
and deludged it in blood? The question of suce 
cession had oftener than any other destroyed the 
peace of nations. Here was a Vice President 
armed with the purse and the sword, in actual 
possession, standing against the claims of the Pre- 
sident, now restored to heath and reason; and not 
only so, but with half the citizens of the Republic 
at his back. What would become of the ofice? 
Was it to vibrate between the two claimants? In 
what manner could a President of the United 
States—unimneached, sane, and alive—cease to be 
President? There was none known to the Consti- 
tution. None. If John Tyler was now President 
of the United States, nothing but impeachment, re- 
moval, mental alienation, or death, would expel 
him from the office. According to the Senators 
doctrine, though a President should be restored, a 


hold out, and the President chosen by the people 
must take his place as a private citizen. No. The 
office of a public officer was fixed until one of the 
contingencies occurred which were designated in 
the Constitution, And if a Vice President be- 
came President, none could remove him. 


It was easy to conceive that temporary disability 
of a President was a case likely more frequently to 
occur than his death. During a period of over fifty 
years butone death had occurred, Disability might 
often happen, and if the Senaton’s doctrine should be 
established, themost fearful convulsions might follow. 
For this reason Mr. A. wished the question settled. 
He repeated his assurance that it was no paltry de- 
sire to withhold from the officer now at the head 
of the Government the dignity of a particular title, 
which induced him ie move the proposed amend- 
ment; all he contended for was, that, in performing 
asolemn official act, the Senate should employ 
The Constitution 
declared that the powers and datics of the Presi- 
dential office should, in case of the President's 
death, pass to—whom? To the Vice President. 
Bat how could they if there was no Vice President? 
And how could the same man be both Vice Presi- 
deat and not Vice President at the same time? He 
asked his friend from Mississippi to answer that 
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question, - If there was no Vice President, then the 
Constitution could confer nothing upon him, . 

Mr. CALHOUN made a few remarks to. the - 
effect that as none of those circumstances. existed 
which had been supposed, there could be no special 
occasion for discussion of this subjeet | . 

The question was then taken on the amendment, 
aod it was disagreed to—ayes 38, noes 8, as fole< 
OWS: ie 
YEAS—Allen, Benton, Henderson, Linn, Me- 
Roberts, Tappan, Williams, and Wright—8. > 

NAYS—Areher, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Ber-- 
tien, Buchanan, Calhoun, Choate, Clay: of. Ky. 
Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Fulton, Graham, Hun- 
tington, Ker, King, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, 
Morehead, Nicholson, Pierce, Porter, Prentiss, 
Preston, Rives, Sevier, Simmons, Smith of Ind. 
Southard, Sturgeon, Tallmadge, Walker, White, 
Woodbridge, Woodbury, and Young—38. 

The question was then teken on the adoption of 
the resolution, and it was decided in the affirma- 
tive, and Mr. Huntincron and Mr. Arcuer were 
appointed the committee on the part. of. the Se- 
nate. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON, from the joint committee 
appointed to wait on the President of the United 
States, and inform him that a quorum of the two 
Houses had assembled, and were ready to receive 
any communications he might be pleased to make, 
reported that they had performed that duty, and 
that the President had replied that he would imme- 
diately make a communication to them in writing. 

A message was received from the President of 
the United States by Mr. Tyrer, his Private Se- 


eretary. 
PRESIDENTS MESSAGE. 

The CHAIR submitted to the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and is as follows: 
To the Senate and _ 

House of Representatives ef the United States: 

FerLow- citizens: You, have been assembled’in 
your respective halls of legislation ander a. procla- 
mation bearing the singnature of the illustrious ci- 
tizen who was so lately called by the direct suffrages ” 
of the people ‘to the discharge bf the important 
functions of their chief executive office. - Upon the 
expiration ofa single month from the day of his 
installation, he has paid the great debt of nature, 
leaving behind him a name associated with the re- 
collection of numerous benefits conferred upon the 

‘country during a long life of patriotic devotion. 
With this public bereavement are connected other 
considerations which will not escape the attention 
of Congress.. The preparations necessary fot his 
removal to the seat of Government in view of a re- 
sidence of four years must have devolved upon the 
late President heavy expenditures, which, i£ ; per- 
mitted to burden the limited resources of his pri- 
vate fortune, may tend seriously to the embarrass- 
ment of his surviving family; and it is therefore 
respectfully submitted to Congress whether the or- 
dinary principles of justice would not dictate the 
propriety of its legislative interposition. By the 
provisions of the fundamental law, the powers and 
duties of the high station to which he was elected 
have devolved upon me, and in the dispositions of 
the representatives of the States and of the people 
will be found to agreat extent a solution of the 
problem to which our institutions are for the first 
time subjected. , 

In entering upon the duties of this office, T did 
not feel that it would be becoming in me to disturb 
what had been ordered by my lamented prececes- 
sor, Whatever, therefore, may have been my opi 
nion, originally, as to the propriety of convening 
Congress at so early a day from thai of. its Tate ad- 
journment, I found a new. anda controlling induce- 
ment not to interfere with the patriotic desires of 
the late President, in the novelty of the situation 
in which I was so unexpectedly placed. My first 
wish under such circumstances would neces rily 
have been to have called to my aid, in the admi- 
nistration of public affairs, the combined wisdom 
of the two Houses of Congress, in créer to take 
their counsel and advice as to the best mode of. ex- 
tricating ihe Government and the country from the 
embarrassments weighing heavily on, both. I am 
then most happy in finding myself, so, soon afier 
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_ my accession to the Presidency, surrounded by the 


- immediate representatives of the States and people. 


“No important changes having taken place in our 
foreign relations since the last session of Congress, 
itis not deemed nécessary on this occasion to go 
into a detailed statement In regard to them. Iam 


happy to say that I see nothing to destroy the hope | 


le to preserve peace, 

l cation öf the treaty with Portugal has 
been duly exchanged between the two Govern- 
-ments. This Government has not been inattentive 
tothe interests of those of our citizens who have 
claims on the Government of Spain founded on ex- 
press treaty stipulations, and a hope is indulged 
that.the representations which have been made to 
that:Government on this subject may lead ere long 
to beneficial results. 

A correspondence has takem place between the 
Secretary of State and the Minister of Her Britan- 
nic Majesty accredited to this Government, on the 
subject of Alexander MeLeod’s indictment and im- 
prisonment, copies of which are herewith commu- 
nicated to Congress. 


of being ab 
` The; 


. @In addition to what appears from those papers, it 


_ patriot forthe safety of our institutions. 


may be proper to state that Alexander McLeod has 
been heard by the Supreme Court of the State of 
New York on his motion to be discharged from im- 
prisonment, and that the decision of that Court has 
not as yet been pronounced. 

‘Tne Secretary of Siate has addressed to me a 
paper upon two subjects, interesting. tothe com- 
merce of the country, which will receive my con- 
sideration, and which I have the honor to commu- 
nicate to Congress... 

So far as it depends upon the course of this Go- 
vernment, our relations of good will and friendship 
will be sedulously cultivated with all nations. The 
true American policy will be found to consist in the 
exercise of a spirit of justice to be manifested in 
the discharge of all our international obligations, to 
the weakest of the family of nations as well as to 
the most powerful. Occasional conflicts of opinion 
may arise, but when the discussions incident to 
them are conducted in the language of truth and 
with a strict regard to justice, the scourge of war 
will for the most part be avoided. The time ought 

to be regarded as having gone by when a resort to 
arms is to be esteemed as the only proper arbiter 
of national differences. 

The census recently taken shows a regularly pro- 
gressive increase in our population. Upon the 
breaking out of the war of the Revolution our num- 
bers scarcely equalled three millions of souls; they 
already exceed seventeen millions, and will continue 
to progress in a ratio which duplicates in a period of 
about twenty-three years. The old Siates contain 
a territory sufficientin itself to maintain a population 
of additional millions, and tse most populous of the 
new States may even yet be regarded as but par- 
tially settled, while of the new lands on this side of 
the Rocky Mountains, to say nothing of the im- 
menze region which stretches from the base of those 
mountains to the mouth of the Columbia river, 
about 770,000,000 of acres, ceded and unceded, 
still remain to be brought into market. We hold 
out to the people of other countries an invitation to 
come and settle among us as members of our rapid- 
ly growing family; and, for the blessings which we 
offer them, we require of them to look upon our 
country as their conntry, and to unite with us in the 
great task of preserving our institulions, and there- 
by perpetuating our liberties. No motive exists 
for foreign conquest. We desire but to reclaim 
our almost illimitable wilderness, and to introduce 
into their depths the lights of civilization. While 
we shall at all times be prepared to vindicate the 
national honor, our most earnest desire will be to 
maintain an unbroken peace. 

In presenting the foregoing views, I cannot with- 
hold the expression of the opinicn that there exists 
nothing in the extension of our empire over our ac- 
knowledged possessions. to excite the alarm of the 

0 The fe- 
derative system, leaving to each State the care of 
its domestic concerns, and devolving on the Fede- 
ral. Government those of general import, admits in 
safety of the greatest expansion, but, at the same 
time, I deem it proper to add that there will be 
found to exist at all times an imperious necessity 


fer restraining all the functionaties of this Govern- 
ment within the range of their respective powers, 
thereby preserving a just balance between the pow- 
ers granted: to this Government and those reserve 
to the States and to-the people. 74 
` From the reportof the Secretary of the Treasury, 
yeu will perceive that the fiscal’ means, present 
and accruing, are insufficient to supply the wants 
of the Government for the current year. The ba- 
lance.in the Treasury on the fourth day of March 
last, not covered by outstanding drafts, and exclu- 
sive of trust funds, is estimated at $860,000. ‘This 
inclues the sum of $215,000 deposited in the Mint 
and its branches to procure metal for coining and 
in process of coinage, and which could not be with- 
drawn without inconvenience; thus: leaving subject 
to draft in the various depositories the sum of 
$645,000. By virtue of two several acts of Con- 
gress, the Secretary of the Treasury was authorized 
to issue, on and after the fourih day of March last, 
Treasury notes to the amount of $5,413,000, mak- 
ing an aggregate available fund of $6,053,000 on 
hand. 

Bat this fund was chargeable with outstanding 
Treasury notes redeemab!e in the current year and 
interest thereon to the estimated. amount of five 
million two hundred.and~tighty thousand dollars. 
There is_also-thrown upon the Treasury the pay- 
mentof a large amount of demands accrued in 
whole or in part in former years, which will ex- 
haust the available means of the Treasury and 
leave the accruing revenue, reduced as it isin 
amount, burdened with debt, and charged with the 
current expenses of the Government. The aggre- 
gate amount of outsianding appropriations en the 
fourth day of March last, was $33,429,616 50, of 
which $24,210,000 will be required during the 
current year; and there will also be required for 
the use of the War Department additional appro- 
priations to the amount of two million five bur- 
dred and eleven thousand one hundred and thirty- 
two dollars and ninety-eight cents, the special od- 
jects of which will be seen by reference to the report 
of the Secretary of War. 

The anticipated means of the Treasury are 
greatly inadequate to this demand. The receipts 
from customs for the last three quarters of the last 
year, and the first quarter of the present year, 
amounted to $12,100,000; the receipts for lands 
for the same time to $2,742,450, showing an ave- 
rage revenue from both sources of $1,236,870 per 
mouth, A gradual expansion of trade, growing ont 
of a restoration of ecnfidence, together with a re- 
duction in the expenses of collecting, and punctua- 
lity on the part of collecting eflicers, may cause an 
addition to the monthly receipts from the enstoms, 
They are estimated for the residue of the year from 
the fourth of March at $12,000,000; the receip:s 
from the pablis lands far the same time are estimas- 
ted at $2,500,000, and from miscellaneous sonress 
at $170,000, making an ageregate of available 
fund within the year of $14,670,000, which will 
leave a probable deficit of $11,406,132 98. To 
meet this, some temporary provision is necessary, 
until the amount can be absorbed by the excess of 
revenues which are anticipated to accrue at no dis- 
tant day. 

There willfali due within the next three months, 
Treasury notes of the issuex of 1840, including in- 
terest, about $2,850,000. There is chargeable in 
the same period for arrearages for taking the sixth 
census $294,000; and the estimated expenditures 
for the current service are abont $8,100,000, making 
the aggregate demands upon the Treasury, prior to 
the Ist of Sepiember next, about $11,340,000. 

The ways and means in the Treasury, and esti- 
mated to accrue within the above named period, 
consist of about $694,000, of faads available on the 
23th ultimo; an unissued balance of ‘Breasury 
notes authorized by the act of 1841 amounting to 
$1,955 000, and estimated receipts from all sources 
of $3,800,000, making an aggregate of about 
$6,450,000, and leaving a probable deficit on the 
lst of September next, of $4,845,600. 

In order to supply the wants of the Government, 
an intelligent constituency, in view of their best in- 
terests, will, without hesitation, submit to all neces- 
sary burdens. But it is nevertheless important so 
to impose them as to avoid defeating the just ex- 


‘ing laws. 


pectations of the country, growing out of pre-exist- 
The act of the 2d March, 1833, com- 
monly called the compromise act, should not: be 
altered, except under urgent necessities, which are 
not believed at this time to exist...One year only 
remains to complete: the series of reductions pro- 
vided for by that law, at which time provisions made 
by the same law, and which then will be brought 
actively in aid of the manufacturing interests of the 
Union, will not fail to produce the most beneficial 
results. Under a system of discriminating duties 
imposed for purposes of revenue, in unison with 
the provisions of existing jaws, it is to be hoped 
that our policy will, in the future, be fixe? and per- 
manent, so as to avoid those constant fluctuations 
which defeat the very objects they have in view. 
We shail thus best maintain a position which, 
while it will enable us the more readily to meet the 
advances of other countries calculated to promote 
our trade and commerce, will at thesame time leave 
in our own hands: the means of retaliating with 
greater effect unjust regulations. 

In intimate connection with the question of reve- 
nue is that which makes provision for a suitable 
fiscal agent capable of adding increased facilities in 
the collection and disbursement of the public reve- 
nues, rendering more secure their custody, and con- 
sulting a true economy in the great multiplied and 
delicate operations of the Treasury Department. 
Upon such an agent depends in an eminent degree 
the establishment of a currency of uniform value, 
which is of so great importance to all the essential 
interests of society; and on the wisdom to be mani- 
fested in its creation much depends. So intimately 
interwoven are its operations not only with the in- 
terests of individuals but with those of the States, 


. that it may be regarded in a grea: degree as con- 


trolling both.: If paper be used as the chief me- 
dium of circulation, and the power be vested in the 
Government of issuing it at pleasure, either in the 
form of Treasury drafis or any other, or if banks 
be used as the publie depositories, with liberty to 
regard all surpluses from day to day as so much 
added to their active capital, prices are exposed to 
constant flutuations, and indusiry to severe suffer- 
ing. In the one case, political considerations, di- 
rected to party purposes, may control, while exces- 
sive cupidity may prevail in the other. The pub- 
lic is thus constantly liable to imposition. Expan- 
sions and contractions may follow each other in 
rapid succession, the one engendering a reckless 
spirit of adventure and speculation, which embraces 
States as well as individuals; the other causing a 
fall in prices, and accomplishing an entire change 
in the aspect of aÑairs. Stocks of all kinds rapidly 
deciine—individeals are rnined, and States embar- 
razsed even m their efforts to meet with punctuality 
ihe interest on their debts, Such, unhappily, is the 
state of things now existing in the United States. 
These effects may readily be traced to the causes 
above referred to. The public revenues, on being 
removed from the then Bank of the United States, 
under an order of a late President, were placed 
in selected State Banks, which, actuated by the 
double motive of conciliating the Government and 
augmenting their profits to the greatest possible ex- 
tent, enlarged extravagantly their discounts, thus 
enabling ali other existing banks to do the same. 
Large dividends were declared, which, stimulating 
the cupidity of capitalists, caused a rash to be 
made to the Legislatures of the respective States 
for similar acts of incorporation, which, by many 
of the States, under a temporary infatuation, 
were readily granted, and thus the augmentation 
of the circulating medium, consisting almost ex- 
clusively of paper, produced a mest fatal delu- 
sion. An illustration, derived from the land 
sales of the period alluded to, will zerve best 
to show the effect of the whole system. The ave- 
rage sales of the public lands, for a period of ten 
years prior to 1834, had not iach exceeded 
$2,000,000 per annum. In 1834 they attained, in 
rouad numbers, to the amonnt of $6,000,000. In 
the succeeding year of 1835 they reached $16,000,- 


000. And the next year, of 1836, they amounted to 
the enormous sum of $25,000,000. Thus crowd- 
irg into the short space of three years upwards ot 
twenty-three years’ purchase of the public domain. 
So apparent had become the necessity of arresting . 
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this course of things, that the Erecutive department 
assumed the highly questionable power of discrimi- 
nating in the funds to be used in payment by diffe- 
rent classes of public debtors—a discrimination 
which was doubtless designed to correct this most 
ruinous state of things by the exsetion of specie in 
all payments for the public lands, but which could 
not at once arrest the tide which had ¢o strongly set 
in. Hence the demands fer specie became unceas- 
ing, and corresponding prosiration rapidly ensued 
under the necessities created with the banks to cur- 
tail their discounts, and thereby to reduce their cir- 
culation, I recur to these things with uo disposition 
to censure pre-existing administrations of the Go- 
verament, but simply in exemplifcaticn of the truth 
of the position which I have assumed. If, then, any 
fiscal agent which may becreaied shall be placed, 
without due restrictions, either in the hands of the 
administrators cf the Government or those of private 
individuals, the temptation to abuse will prove to be 
resistless. Objects of political aggrandizement 
may seduce the firs‘, and the premptings of a 
boundless cupidity will essail the last. Aided by 
the experience of the past, it will be the pleasure 
of Congress so to guard and fortify the public in- 
terests, in the creation of any new agent, as to 
place them, so far as human wisdom can eecom- 
plish it, ona footing of perfect security. Within 
a few years past, three different schemes have been 
before the country. ‘Fhe charier of the Bank of 
the United States expired by tts own Limitations in 
1836. An effort was made to renew it, which re- 
ceived the sanctien of the two Houses of Gon. 
gress, but the then President of the United Siates 
exercised kis veto rower, and the measure was de- 
feated. A regard to truth requires me to say that 
the President was fu'ly sustained in the course he 
had taken, by the popularveice. His successor in 
the Chair cf State unqualifiedly pronounced his 
opposition to any new charter of a similar insti- 
tution; and not cnly the popular election which 
brought him into power, bat the elesticns 
through much of his term, seemed clearly to ingi- 
cate a concurrence with kim in sentimen! en the 
part of the people. Afer the public moneys were 
withdrawn irom the United States Bank, they were 
placed in deposite with the State banks, and the re- 
sult of that policy has been before the country. To 
gay nothing as to the question wheiher that experi- 
ment was made under propitious or adverse cireun- 
stances, it may safely be asseried that it did receive 


with the people, but kas 
in amanner too plainly indica’ 


lar voice may be rega ssively 
condemned each of the three schemes cf finance to 
which Ihave adverted. As to the first it was in- 
troduced at a time (1816) when the State banks, 
then comparatively few in number, had been forced 
to suspend specie payments, by reason of the war 
which had previously prevailed with Great Brits 
Whether, if the United States Bank charter which 
expired in 1811 had been renewed in due season, it 
would have been enabied to continue specie pay- 
ments during the war and the disasireus period t 
the commeres of the country whieh iz Hate: 
succeeded, is, to say ihe least, probi 
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problematical; and 
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means, Wasa matter of seme 
time to determine. Certain it is 
years of the operation of that Beuk, its c 
was as disastrons as for ihe greater part of | 
subsequent car it became emincany sec 
fal. As to the second, the experiment w 
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to increase umil it : 
wisdom to distribute the su 
the States, which, cpersting at the 
time with the specie circular, and the cau 
fore adveried to, caused them to suspend specie 
payments, and involved the country in the greatest 
embarrassment, And, as to the third, if carried 
through all the stages of ils transmutation, from 
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paper and spesie to nothing but the precious metals, 
to say nothing of the insecurity of the public mo- 
neys, is injurious effects have been anticipated by 
the country in its unqaalified condemnation. What 
is now to be rezarded a3 the judgment of the Ameri- 
can people cn this whole subject, I have no acen- 
rate means of determining but by appealing to their 
more immediate representatives. ‘he late contest, 
which terminated in the election of Gen. Harrison 
to the Presidency, was decided on principles well 
known and openly declared: and, while the Sab 
Treasury received in the result the most decided 
condemnation, yet no other scheme of finance 
seemed to have been concarred in. To you, then, 
who have come more directly from the body of our 
common constivents, I submit the entire question, 
as best qualifi-d to give a fall exposition of their 
wishes and opinions. I shall be ready to concur 
with you in the adoption of such system as you 
may propose, reserving to myself the ultimate 
power cf rejecting any measure which may in my 
view of it conflict with the Constitution or other- 
wise jeopard the prosperity of the country; a power 
which I could not part with even if I would, but 
which I will not believe any act of yours will call 
into requisiti 

I cannot avoid recurring, in connection with this 
subject, to the necessity which exists for adopting 
some suitable measure whereby the nnlimited erea- 
tion of banks by the States may be corrected in 
future. Such result can be mostly readily achieved 
by the concent of the States, to beexpressed in the 
form of a compact among themseives, which they 
ean only eater into with tke consent and approba- 
tion of this Governmen‘: a consest which might 
in the present emergency of the public demands, 
justifiably be given in advazce of any astion by the 
States as an inducement to such action vpon terms 
wellcefined by the act of tender. Such a measure, 
addressing itself to the calm reflection of the S'ates, 
would find in the experience of the pa:t, and the 
condition of the present, much to sustain it. And 
it is greatly to be doubted whether any scheme of 
finance can prove for any lensth of time successful, 
while the States shall continue ia the unrestrained 
exercise of ih? power cf creating banking eorpora- 
tions. This power ean only be limited by their 
consent. 

With the adoption of a financial agency of a sa- 
tsfactory character, the hope may be induiged that 
the country may once more return to a state of 
presperity. feasures auxiliary thereto, and, in 
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pressive system of direct taxation, or their credit, 


| urgent with the debtor States for a resort to an op- 


and necessarily their power and influence, will: be 
greatly diminished. The payment of taxes, after the 
most inconvenient and oppressive mode, will be éx-' 
ac‘ed in place of contributions for the most patt. wo- 
luntarily made, and therefore comparatively unop- 
pressive. The States are emphatically theeonstita- - 
enis of this Government, and we should be entirely 
regardless of the objects held in view by them in the” 
creation of this Government, if we could be indiffer~' 
ent to their good. The happy effects of such a meas 
sure upon ali the States would immediately be manie 
fested. With the debtor States it would effect the 
relief to a great extent of the citizens froma heavy 
burden of direct taxation which presses . with sẹ- 
verity on the laboring classes, and eminently. assist 
in restoring the general prosperity. An immediate 
advance would take®place in the price of the State 
securities, and the attitude of the States would be- 
come once more, as it should ever be, lofty and 
erect. With States laboring under no extreme 
pressure from debt, the fund which they would de- 
rive from this souree would enable them to improve 
their condition in an eminent degree. So far as this 
Government is concerned, appropriations to domes- 
tic objects, approaching in amount the revenue 
derived from the land sales, might be abandoned, 
and thus a system of unequal and therefore unjust 
legislation would be substituted by: one dispensing 
equality to all the members of this Confederacy. 
Whether such distribution should be made 
directly to the States in the proceeds of the sales, 
or in the form of profits by virtue of the. ope- 
rations of any fiscal agency having those proceeds 
as its basis, should such measure be contemplated 
by Congress, would well deserve its consideration. 
Nor would such disposition of the proceeds ofthe 
sales in any manner prevent Congress from time to 
time from passing all necessary pre-emption laws 
for the benefit of actual settlers, or from making 
any new arrangement as tothe price of the public 
lands which might in future be esteemed desirable. 

I beg leave particularly to call your attention to 
the accompanying report from the Secretary of 
War. Besides the preseni state of the war which 
has so long afflicted the Territory of Florida, and 
the various other matters of interest therein referred 
to, you will Jearn from it that the Secretary bas in. 
stituted an inquiry into abuses, which promises to 
develope gross enormities in connection with Indian 
freaties which have been negotiated, as well as in 
the expenditures for the removal and subsistence of 
the Indians. He represents, also, other irregulatri- 
ties of a serious nature that have grown up in the 
practice of the Indian Department, which will re- 
quire the appropriation of upwards of $200,000 to 
correct, and which claim the immediate attention 
of Congress. 

In reflecting on the proper means of defending 
the country, we cannot sbut our eyes to the conse- 
quences which the introduction and use of the 
power of steara upon the ocean are likely to pro- 
duce in wars between maritime States. We can- 
net yet see the extent to which this power "may be 
applied in belligerant operations; connecting itself 
as it does with recent improvements in the science 
of gunnery end projectiles; but we need have no 
fear of being left, in regard to these things, behind 
the most active and skilful of other nations, if the 
genius and enterprise of our fellow-citizens re-a 
ceive proper encouragement and direction from Go- 
vernment. i 

True wisdom would, nevertheless, seem to dic- 
tate the necessity of placing in perfect condition 
those fortifications which are designed for the pro- 
tection of our principal cities and roadsteads. For 
the defence of our extended maritime coast, our 
chief reliance should be placed on our navy, aided 
by those inventions which are destined to recom- 
mend themselves to public adoption. But no time 
should be lost in placing our principal cities on the 
segboard and the lakes ina state of entire securily 
from foreign assault, Separated as we are from 
the countries of the old world, and in much un- 
afested by their policy, we are happily relieved 
from the necessity of maintaining large standing 
armies in time of peace. The policy which was 
adopted by Mr. Monroe, shortly after the conclu- 
sion of the late war with Great Britain, of preserv- 

inga regularly organized staf’ sufficient for the 
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command of a large military force, sheuld a neces- 
sity for:one arise, is founded as well in economy 
as in true wisdom. ‘Provision is thus made, upon 
filling up the rank-and file, which can + eadily be’ 


done on any emergency, for the introduc’ nof a. 


system of discipline both promptly and effic ently: 

~ Albthat is required in time of peace is to main'ain 
. a sufficient-number of men to guard our fortifica - 
tions, to meet any sudden.contingency, and to en- 
-counter the first shock of war. Our chief reliance 
must be. placed onthe militia, They. constitute 
the great body of ‘national guards, and, inspired by 
an ardent love-of. country, will be found ready at 
all times andat all seasons to repair with alacrity 
to its defence. It will be regarded by Congress, I 
doubt not, ata suitable time, as one of its highest 
duties to'attend to their complete organization and 
discipline... i Y 

The state of the navy pension fund requires the 
immediate attention of Congress. By the opera- 
tion of the act of the 3d of March, 1837, entitled 
“An act for the more equitable administration of 
the nayy pension fund,” thatefund has been ex- 

_ hausted.: It will be- seen from the accompanying 
report of the Commissioner of Pensions that there 
will be required for the payment of navy pension- 
ers, on the first of July next, $84,006 064, and on 
the first of January, 1842, the sum of $60,000. 
In addition to these sums, about $6,000 will be re- 
quired to pay arrears of pensions which will pro- 
bably be allowed between the first of July, and the 
first of January, 1842, making in the whole 
$150,006 06}. ‘Po meet these payments there is 
within the control of the Department the sum of 
$28,040, leaving a deficit of $121,966 064. The 
public faith requires that immediate provision 
should be made for the payment of these sums. 

In order to introduce into the navy a desirable 
efficiency, a new system of accountability may be 
found to be indispensaMy necessary. To maturea 
plan having for its object the accomplishment of 
an end so important, and to meet the just expecta- 
tions of the .country, require more time than has 
yet been allowed to the Secretary at the head of 
the Department. The hope is indulged that by the 
time of your next regular session, measures of im- 
portance, in connection with this branch of the 
public service, may be matured for your considera- 
tion. : 

Although the laws regulating the Post Office De- 
partment only require from the officer charged with 
its direction to report at the usual annual session of 
Congress, the Postmaster General has presented to 
me .some facts connected with the financial condi- 
tion of the Department which are deemed worthy 
the attention of Congress. By the accompanying 
report of that officer, it appears that the existing 
liabilities of that Department beyond the means of 
payment at its command cannot be less than five 
hundred thousand dollars. As the laws organizing 
that branch of the. public service confine the expen- 
diture to its own revenues, deficiencies therein can- 
not be presented under the usual estimates for the 
expenses of Government. It must therefore be 
left to Congress to determine whether the moneys 
now due to contractors shall be paid from the pub- 
lic Treasury, or whether that department shall con- 
tinue under its present embarrassments. It will be 
seen by the report of the Postmaster General that 
the recent lettings of contracts in several of the 
Stateshave been made at such reduced rales of 
compensation as to encourage the belief that if the 
department was relieved from existing difficulties, 
its future operations might be conducted without 
any further call upon the general Treasury. 

The power of appointing to office is one of a 
character the most delicate and responsible, The 
appointing power is evermore exposed to be led 
into error, With anxious solicitude to select the 
most trustworthy for official station, I cannot be 
supposed to possess a personal knowledge of the 
qualifications of every applicant. I deem it there- 
fore proper, in this most public manner, to invite, 
on the part of.the Senate, a just scrutiny into the 
character and pretensions of every person whom I 

“may bring to their notice in the regular form of a 
nomination for office. Unless persons every way 
. trustworthy -are employed in the public service, 
porruption and irregularity will inevitably follow. 


Ishall, with the greatest cheerfulness, acquiesce in 


the decision of that body, and, regarding it as wise- - 


ly constituted to aid the Executive department in 
the performance of this delicate duty, I shall look 


“to its “consent and advice” as given only in fur- 


therance of the best interests of the country. I 
shall also, at the earliest proper occasion, invite the 
attention of Congress to such measures as in my 
judgment will be best calculated to regulate and 
control the Executive power in reference to this vi- 
tally important subject. 

I shall, also, at the proper season, invite your 

at .ntion to the statutory enactments for the sup- 
pres- cn of the slave trade, which may require to 
be rezered more efficient in their provisions. 
Thereis reason to believe that. the traffic is on the 
increase. Whether such increase is to be ascribed 
to the abolit on of slave Jabor in the Britisk pos- 
sessions in our vicinity, and an attendant diminu- 
tion in the supply of those articles which enter into 
the general consumption of the world, thereby aug- 
menting the demand from other quarters, and taus 
calling for additional labor, it were needless to in- 
quire. The highest considerations of publie ho- 
nor, as well as the strongest promptings of huma- 
nity, require a resort to the most vigorous efforts to 
suppress the trade. o 

In conclusion, I beg to iņyite-your particular at- 
tention to the interests of this District. Nor do I 
doubt that, ie & liberal spirit of legislation, you will 
seek to advance its commercial as well as its local 
interests. Should Congress deem it to be its duty 
to repeal the existing Sub Treasury Jaw, the neces- 
sity of providing a suitable place of deposite for the 
public moneys which may be required within the 
District must be apparent to all. 

T have felt it to be due to the country to present 
the foregoing topics to your consideration and re- 
flection. Others, with which it might not seem 
proper to trouble you at an extraordinary session, 
will be laid before you at a future day. Iam bap- 
py in committing the important affairs of the country 
into your hands. The tendency of public sentiment, 
I am pleased to believe, is towards the adopticn, in 
a spirit of union and harmony, of such measures as 
will fortify the public interests. To cherish such a 
tendency of public opinion is the task of an elevated 
patriotim. That differences of opinion as to the 
means of accomplishing these desirable objects 
should exist, is reasonably to be expected. Nor 
can all ke made satisfied with any system of meg- 
sures. But I flatter myself with the hope that the 
great body of the people will readily nnite in support 
of those whose efforts spring froma disinterested de- 
sire to promote their happiness; to preserve the R'e- 
deral and State Governments withih their respective 
orbits; to cultivate peace with ail the nations of the 
earth, on just and honorable grounds; to exact 
obedience to the laws; to entrench liberty and pro- 
perty in full security; snd consulting the most rigid 
econemy, to abolish ail useless expenses. 


JOHN TYLER. 

Wasuinaton, June 1, 184i. 

Mr. EVANS wished, if the documents alluded 
to in the President’s message were not too volumi- 
nous, that they would be read; but subsequeatly 
withdrew this request. 

Mr. MANGUM moved that ten thousand copies 
of the President’s message—fifteen hundred of them 
with the documents—be prinied; but subsequently 
modified his motion by calling for the printing of 
five thousand copivs—fifteon hundred of thera with 
the accompanying documents, 

Mr, CLAY of Kentucky said he was very glad 
that the Senator from Norik Carolina had agreed 
to modify bis action by substituting five thousand 
copies, instead of ten. heemaller number wouid 
be quite sufficient, considering that ihe newspapers 
of the country weuld give the message a wide cir- 
culation. He (Mr. C.) kad not risen for the par- 


pose alone of saying this, but hs was glad to have | 


an opportunity of expressing his satisfacticn at 
this early prospect of paying attention to economy 
in matters of detail. 

Mr. C. then made some allusions the to expendi 
tures of 1838, in which he said a greater amount 
had been expended for contingencies than had been 
oxpended for the same purposes in the four years 
ef Mr. Adams’s administration. 


Mr.CALHOUN said he was glad to hear such sen« 
timents of economy expressed. He hoped this spirit 
of economy would be carried out in every depart- 
ment, and that it would be considered the circum- 
stances of the country called for it. . This economy 
might save the necessity of increased taxation. He, 
for one, would not consent to-any increase until the 
most. rigid economy was-first tried, and after that 
it should be found necessary... 

Mr. PRESTON made a few remarks in relation 
to printing such proportion of the documents as 
should be justified by their importance, or difficulty 
from size of obtaining circulation through the 
newspapers. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he was glad to find the 
Senator from Kentucky so much in favor of eco- 
nomizing. .He should ever find him (Mr. B.) 
ready to concur with him in all reasonable efforts 
to curb expenditures. Allusion had been made to 
the extravagant expenditure for stationery supplied 
to Congress. He had himself used, he believed, 
more of that stationery than any other mem- 
ber, with the exception, perhaps, of the Sena- 
tor from New York. Much of it had been ased in 
answers to applicants for office. That necessity no 
longer existed; that day had gone by, and he and 
the Senator from New York would economize in 
that particular. But, although he admitted he had 
used a greater quantity of stationery than any other 
Senator, with the exception before made, yet he be- 
lieved the value of what he had used at any 
one session never exceeded $20. He thought 
some arrangement might be made by which each 
Senator and Member of Cengress would be charged 
with the stationery supplied to him. ‘He did not, 
however, intend to urge this at present, but merely: 
threw out the suggestion. 

The resolution, as modified, was then adopted, 

Mr. CLAY moved that the Senate would, on 
to-morrow, proceed to the election cf the standing 
committees; which was agreed to. 

Mr. CLAY also gave notice that he would, to- 
morrow, move for a select committee on so much 
of the President’s message as relates to the currency 
and the finances, with a view of suggesting such 
remedy as should be deemed advisable, 

A Senator having asked Mr. C. the nature of the 
remedy he proposed, 

Mr. CLAY said ke proposed a National Bank. 

The Senate then adjourned, at 2 o'clock. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Torspay, June 1, 1841. 

After the journal of yesterday had been read, 
he first business in order was the following reso- 
ution offered by Mr. Waise on Monday evening: 

Resolved, That the standing rules and orders of 
the last House of Representatives be adopted as 
the rules and orders of this House for. the next 

ensuing ten days, and that a committee of nine 
members be appointed to revise said rules and 
orders, and to report thereon within the said ten 
ays. 

Which motion Mr. Unperwoon had moved to 
amend as follows: 

Strike out allafter the word “Resolved,” andin) 
sert, “That a committee of nine be appointed to 
revise, amend, and report rules for the government 
of this House; and that, until such committee 
make report, and the same be finally acted upon 
the rules and orders of the last House of Represen: 
tatives shall be considered as the rules and orders 
of this Elouse, 

Which motion Mr. Apams moved to amend 
by inserting afier “House of Representatives” the 
woerds excepting the Qist rule, which is here by 
rescinded,” 

The 21st rule is as follows: 

“No petition, memoral, resolution, or other pa- 
per praying the abolition of slavery in the District 
of Columbia or any State or Territory, or the slave 
trade between the States and Territories of the 
United States in which it now exists, shail be re- 
ceived by this House, or entertained in any way 
whatever.” 

And the question being on” this amendment, 

_ Mr, WISE suggested the propricty of postpon- 
ing the further consideration of the resolution for 
the present, in order that the House might respond 
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to the courtesy of the Senate, etc. and more espe- 
cially as the gentleman from Massachusetts, the 
mover of the amendment, was not then in his seat. 

After some debate of a conversational character, 
in which Messrs. WISE, PICKENS, and Mc- 
KAY, participated, 

Mr. ADAMS appeared and’addressed the House 
at considerable length, insupport of his amendment. 

As regarded the proposition of the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Wise] to adopt the rules of 
the last House until farther order, he said he 
confessed he felt very indifferent. Hehad known 
this House long enough to be assured that it was 
of very little consequence what the rules were. 
The rule was, and would be, the will of the ma- 
jority ; that probably was the best of all. Hereto- 
fore, down to the last Congress, two-thirds were 
required to make an alteration in. the rules; but 
now, he believed, a majority alone was sufficient 
to change all the rules. He was, therefore, indif- 
ferent as to what the House might do with its rules, 
with the single exception of the 21st rule, because, 
whatever rules might be adopted, they would 


always be suspended whenever there was a majo- 


rity in favor of suspending them. And if the jour- 


nals of the last House were consuited, he doubted j 


whether it would be found that any one measure 
of the House had been adopted under the regular 
application of the rules. 

Mr. A. here gave the results of his experience 
in relation to the improvement of the rules, by refer- 
ring them to committees. He believed that a sim- 
ple rule providing that all the proceedings of this 
House should be aceording to the vote of the majo- 
rity, would probably be better than the volume 
which we had compiled, and which it seemed was 
now to be further added to—and which, it seemed 
to him, did nothing but consume so much of the 
time of the House every day as was necessary to 
their suspension. 

This 21st rule was passed on the 28th of Janu- 
ary, 1840, and a majority of the House were well 
acquainted with the manner in which it passed. It 
passed when a majority of the then present mem- 
bers of the House were anxious above all things 
not to be thought Abolitionists, and most especially 
the members from the South. The members from 
the South were afraid that if they did not vote for 
this rule, they would be set down by their constitu- 
ents as Abolitionists; and we remembered the 
somewhat strange, not to say edifying scenes which 
took place in this House under these mutual 
charges of Abolitionism. 

It was necessary, in order to make political capi- 
tal, for all the members from the South and all the 
members from the North, who were in the true po- 
litical allegiance of that day, to prove that they 
were not Abolitionists; and finally, a gentleman, 


certainly not an Abolitionist, but a Southern gentle- | 


man, a sound Whig, an influential member of the 
House—he might say an ulira Whig, if any thing— 
contrived at that time to bring up this resolution; 


and he, the Whigest of the Wags, upon the | 


strength of the Kinderhook mejority of the House, 
added this to the other rules. He did what North- 
ern men with Southern principles never dared to 
propose before him. They had always stragaled 
against that particular rule. They knew how 
odious it was; they knew how their constituents de- 
tested it; and they never were able to bring them- 
selves to the screwing point untl the matier was 


brought into this House by a Whig; end then it i 


was carried. How carried? By 108 against 114, 


a majority of only six votes. 


Mr. A. here requested the Currk to send him the it 


journal of the firstsession of the last Congress, 
irom which he read fer the purpose of showing 
what was the compound of that vote. 

He then proceeded to say that he understood the 
Whigs themselves made great preiensions to be 
Democrats... Among other things, they were con- 
testing that name with their rivals; and he had seen 
much in the newspapers about Whig Democracy. 
Well; the Whigs were at liberty to take what name 
they pleased. But at the time this rule was adopt- 
ed, the Democrats were the. party of the then ex- 
isting Administration. The Whigs at that time 
founded themselves on the ground of sturdy oppo- 
sition to Executive power. How far they would be 
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Whigs in that respect, was a matter about which 
we should see more hereafter. But, from one vote 
given yesterday, he should apprehend that their op- 
position to Executive power was beginning to melt 
away something like ice in the dog days. If he 
might take that vote as a standard, he did not think 
that the Whies would be so distinguished for their 
opposition to Executive power as they were a year 
ago. It might probably, therefore, be convenient 
for them to take the name of Democrats; and pro- 
bably, in the change of things, the Democrats of 
last year would become Whigs. So tar.at least as 
Executive power went, he thought. that was likely 
io be the case. 

Mr. A. then went on to say, that the rule, at the 


mocratic measure. It was the measure of North- 
ern men with Southern principles, and a Southern 
Whig with Northern principles, made himself their 
tool in carrying it out. 

Another important view of the case, and one 
which he was extremely desirous to bring to the 
consideration of the House, was this: the geogra- 
phical position of parties North and South. (Mr. 
A. here explained the vote in that view.) One of 
the worst features of that rule was, that it wasa 
measure of the South against the North—it was 
the oppressien of the people of the North by the 
South, as a sectional measure. He had demon- 
strated, in some remarks made by him at the last 
session, that not more than one in ten of all the pe- 
tittons coming from the north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line was received, whilst every one coming from 
the south of that line was received without hesite- 
tion. 

Mr. A. then called attention to certain resolu- 
tions adopted by the Legislature of the State of 
Massachusetts, protesting against the rule referred 
to, asa violation of the Constitution of the United 
i! States, &c.and concluded by demanding the yeas 
and nays on the amendment. 

Mr. WISE said he did not rise for the purpose 
of debating the merits of the question, but to move 
that the resolution do, for the present, lie on the 
table; which motion was agreed to. 

A message was here received from the Senate 
stating that the resolution of the House appointing 
a Joint Committee to wait upon the President of 
the United States had been concurred in; and that 
acommittee had been appointed on the part of the 
Senate. 

Mr. PICKENS offered a resolution providing 
that the seats of the House be numbered, and that 
members draw for them by lot. Mr, P. set forth 
the evils of the present mode of taking seats. He 
deemed it, to say the least, very unfair, inasmuch 
as those members who happened to reside near the 
seat of Government could immediately take advan- 
age of those more distant. In many instances 
seats were taken immediately after the adjourn- 
ment of a preceding Congress, so that members 
|| coming froma distance bad no chance. He (Mr. 
‘| P.) desired that some rule might be adopted by 
|| which justice would be secured to all. 
| Mr. CAVE JOHNSON cffered, as a substitute, 
‘| a resolution providing that the above regulation te 
incorporated into the standing rules of the House. 

Mr. BOTS was of opinion that as members 
had now taken their seats, and appeared fo be very 
| comfortable, the best way would be to adopt the 
resolution, with the condition, however, that it take 
i effect hereafter. 

f 'This proposition cauzedsome laughter, and seve- 
|| ral members exclaimed, “O! indeed,” “that would 
i 
| 


be very comfortable,” ete. 

Mr. POPE said that by chance be bad at last got 
a comfortable seat, and he hoped that if the House 
| did determine on changing the seats, his would be 
| an exesption. (Renewed laughter.) 


i, adopted, and tbat it would take effect at onee. He 
| objected to the present made of taking seats; as 
those members who lived near could return a few 
days after an adjournment and choose their seats. 
The fact was, however, the luxuriant seats now in 
use might and ought to be done away with alte- 
gether. They werea great evil. Give us, said Mr. 
N. the plain benches of the British House of Com- 
mons, and then we shall no longer have the long, 


time of its adoption, was most emphatticaliy a De- ` 


Mr. NISBET hoped the rescluticn would be | 


prosy, dull speeches with which we. are so often 
wearied. We shall then go to business. at ‘once, 
After some further remarks, Mr. N. concluded by 
expressing & hope that at least some. measure 
would be adopted by which every member might 
have the same chance in the selection of a seat, 

Mr. SLADE, after referring to. the manner in. 
which the present abuse had grown up, said he. 
could not concur in the proposition before. the 
House in its present shape. In his opinion, the, 
best way would be to give each member, on.draw-. . 
ing his chance, not a seat only, but the chotce of. a’ -~ 
seat; because it would sometimes happen thatgen- 
tlemen would get into an unpleasant neighborhood. 

Mr. B. KING offered as a substitute, “that. the . 
Speaker cause the desks to be removed from the 
hall.” Mr. K. then made.some pointed remarks 
in relation to.the existing abuses. He contended 
that the desks were the root of all the evil. What 
they needed was, a proper attention to business, 
and as for the choice of seats, it was all a humbug; 
for if things were as they ought to be, a man might 
be heard in any part of the hall. x 

After some remarks from Mr. BIDLACK, 

Mr. PICKENS moved the previous question, 
subjectto the Parliamentary rule, under which the 
amendments were not cut off. pe ee 

Mr. SLADE asked whether it was in order: to 
renew the previous question, when the. House.had- 
not as yet adopted any rules. ee 

The CHAIR decided that the call for the pre~- 
vious question was in order. 

Mr. W. COST JOHNSON moved that the whole 
subject do lie on the table. D 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON demanded the yeas and 
nays, which were ordered; and being taken, result- 
ed as follows: yeas 92, nays 119. So the motion 
to lay on the table was lost. et 

Mr. SERGEANT, from the committee appoint- 
ed to wait on the President of the United States, on 
leave, reported that said committee had performed 
the duty assigned them, and that the President had 
expressed his intention to make an immediate com- 
munication in writing to both branches of Congress. . 

A message was received from the President of: . 
the United States, by Mr. TyLer, his Private Se- 
cretary. : i j 

The Message was then read. : ar 

Mr. BARNARD moved that the message and 
accompanying documents be laid upon the table, 
and that they be printed; and that 10,000 extra 
copies be printed for the use of the House, 5,000 
to be printed with the accompanying documents. . * 

Mr. BRIGGS expressed himseif in favor. of. 
printing the whole number with the accompanying 
docu ments; and at his suggestion, a 

Mr. BARNARD modified his motion accordingly. 

Mr. BOTTS asked Mr. Bannann to accept 
20,000 as a modiccation. There’ had been-no 
period in the history of our country when the peo- 
ple were looking with so much anxiety for the 
message of the President of the United States, 
as at the present time. For his own part he would | 
rather say fifty thousand than twenty thousand, 

Mr. BARNARD said it was well known. to 
every body, that the President’s message was a 
document which was published in every portion of 
the country. There was no newspaper which did 
not pob‘ish it. Mr. B. was, therefore, unwilling 
thai the House should order a very large number. 
He would not object, however, to printing 15,000 
extra copies of the message, ten thousand of which 
with the accompanying documents, 

Mr. BOTTS moved that 20,000 copies be printed, 


5,000 of which should be accompanied with the 


documents. He would beg leave to remind the 
gentleman from New York. that, although the mes- 
sage was published in all the newspapers, yet there 
was a great numberof people who did not take a 
newspaper. ` ‘ 

Mr. WILLIAMS of North Carolina hoped that 
the number would not exceed 10,000. 

Mr. BRIGGS suggested an amendment to the 
motion of Mr. Borts, to print 20,000 of the Mes- 
sage and accompanying documents, which that 
gentleman accepted. j 

Mr. PICKENS said he wished not to interfere 
wiih the course of the majority witb regard te 
printing the Message. He would aequiesce in any 
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‘motion they might desire.’ But he wished to be 
distinctly understood that, by thus voting, he was 
notto be considered, directly or indirectly, as sup- 
porting the doctrines. contained in ‘the Message. 

. Hedid not know whether he understood some 
paris of it; but if one of its recommendations was 
that. there should be a distribution of the proceeds 
of the:sales of the public lands, or any portion of 
the revenue, thereby creating a stock interest: in 

_ the States, and organizing a central power to be 
‘regulated and controlled by the General Govern- 

. ment, no matter whether under, the name of a 
‘Bank of the United States, or any other, to regu- 
late the paper currenty (as it was called) of the 
country, he raised his solemn protest, in advance, 
against it, as a doctrine dangerous to the liberties 
of the country. : ; 

Mr. GRAHAM renewed the original motion of 
Mr. Barnarp.to print 10,000 of the message with 
the documents. ; 

The question was then first taken on the motion 
to lay the message and accompanying documents 
on the table, and that the ordinary number be 
printed; which was agreed to. 

The question now recurred on the modified mo- 
tion of Mr. Borrs to print 20,000 copies of the 
message and the accompanying documents. 

Mr, ATHERTON said that at the last session 
15,000 with, and 5,000 without the accompanying 
documents were ordered to be priuted; but after- 
wards, on the score of economy, there was are- 
consideration of the vofe, and the House, after 
some discussion, determined to print 10,009 with, 
and 5,000 without the accompanying documents, 

Mr. STANLY read from the journals of the 
House, showing the course heretofore adopted in 
such cases. 

Mr. CHARLES BROWN deprecated these re- 
ferences to past. legislation. He protested against 

reading what had been done iz former Congresses 
as a rule for the guidance of this House. He had 
heard from the mountains and valleys the cry that 
the expenditares of the Government were far tso 
great for its revenue, and this House had been 
sent here to reform and retrench. Although the 
President of the United States had not recommend- 
ed retrenchment and reform, to bring back the Go- 
vernment to its Republican simplicity, he (Mr. B.) 
to test the honesty of those principles which had 
been professed by the majority of the House, would 
begin the task here—to reform unnecessary expen- 
ditures in printing, and every thing else. When 
they showed the people that they were ready to re- 

‘form in small things, the people would then be- 
lieve that they were honest in their professions as to 
larger ones. After some further remarks, Mr. 
B. concluded, by saying ke would vote for the 
smallest number, 

After some remarks from Meszrs, MORGAN, 
WISE, ARNOLD, SLADE, and ANDRi WS, the 
yeas and nays were demanded on the motion cf 
Mr. Borrs to print 20,000 extra copies, but not 
being ordered, and the quesiion being taken, the 
motion of Mr. Borrs was lost. 

Mr. SLADE then moved to print 15,000 copies 
of the message and documents. 

Mr. ADAMS demanded the yeas and nays, 
which were ordered, and were as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Allen, Sherleek J. An- 
drews, Arnold, Aycrigg, Babeock, Baker, Bidlack, 
Birdseye, Blair, Boardman, Borden, Botts, Briggs, 
Brockway, Bronson, Milton Brown, Jeremiah 
Brown, Burnell, Sampson H. Butler, Wm. Builer, 
Calhoun, Joha Campbell, Thomas J. Campbell, 
Caruthers, Childs, Chittenden, John ©. Clark, 
Staley N. Clarke, Cranston, Cravens, John Bd- 
wards, Everett, Ferris, Fessenden, Fillmore, For- 
hance, A. Lawrence Foster, Gates, Gentry, Gil- 
mer, Patiick G. Goode, Green, Greig, Hall, Wm. 
S. Hastings, Henry, Howard, James Irvin, Wil- 
liam W. Irwin, James, Isaac B. Jones, Lane, 
Lawrence, Linn, Mallory, S. Mason, Mattacks, 
Maynard, Moo-e, Morgan, Morris, Osborne, Pope, 
Powell, Ram-ey, Benjamin Randall, A. Rardall, 
Ridgway, Rodney, Rassell, Saitenstal!, Sergeant, 


Simonton, Slade; Smith, Sprigg, Stanly, Stokeley, ` 


Stuari, Summers, John B. Thompson, Tillinghast, 
Toland, Tomlinson, Triplett, Trombell, Van 
Rensselaer, Wallace, Edward D, White, Joseph 


i 


L. White, Thomas W. Williams, C. H. Williams, 
Winthrop, Yorke, Augustus Young, and John 
Young—97. _ f 

NAYS —Messrs. Landaf W. Andrews, Art- 
rington, Atherton, Banks, Barnard, Bowne, Boyd, 
Brewster, Aaron V. Brown, Charles Brown, Burke, 
William O. Butler, Green W. Caldwell, Patrick 
C..Caldwell, William B. Campbell, Cary, Clifford, 
Cimton, Coles, Cooper, Cowen, Cross, Cushing, 
Daniel, Garrett Davis, Richard D. Davis, Dawson, 
Dean, Deberry, Dimock, Doan, Doig, East- 
man, J. C. Edwards, Egbert, J. G. Fieyd, ©. 
A. Floyd, T.’ F. Foster, Gamble, Giddings, 
Goggin, W. 0. Goode, Gordon, Graham, 


.Gustine, Habersham, Halsted, Harris, Houck, 


Hays, Holmes, Hopkins, Hubbard, Hudson, 
Hunter, Hunt, Ingersoll, C. Johneon, J. W. 
Jones, Keim, J. P. Kennedy, A. Kennedy, King, 
Littlefield, Lowell, A. McClellan, R. McClellan, 
McKay, M.Keon, Marchand, A. Marshall, T. F. 
Marshall, J. T. Mason, Mathiot, Mathews, Max- 
well, Medill, Meriwether, Miller, Morrow, New- 
hard, Nisbet, Oliver, Owsley, Parmenter, Partridge, 
Pearce, Pendleton, Pickens, Pinmer, Profit, Ran- 
dolph, Rayner, Reding, Rencher, Riggs, Rogers, 
Roosevelt, Sanford, Saunders, Shaw, Shepherd, 
Snyder, Sollers, S.eenrod, Stratton, Sweney, Talia- 
ferro, Richsrd W.Thompson, Turney, Underwood, 
Van Buren, Ward, Warren, Watterson, Weller, 


Westbrook, Lewis Williams, Joseph L. Williams, 


Wise, and Wood—121. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The question then recurred on the motion of Mr. 
Granam to print 10,000 copies of the Message and 
documents. 

Mr. ANDREWS asked the yeas and nays, which 
were refused. 

And the question was then taken, and decided in 
the affirmative. 

So 10,000 extra copies of the Message and docu- 
ments were crdered to be printed. 

The SPEAKER then announced, as the recur- 
ring?business, the proposition of Mr. Pickens as to 
seats; but 

Mr. PICKENS expressing himself willing to 
yield for the present— 

Mr. ADAMS offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, Thata committee of one member from 
each State in the Union be app^inted on the part of 
this House, to join such committee as may be ap- 
painted on the part of the Senate, to consider and 
report by what token of respect and affection it 
may be proper for the Congress of the United 
States to express the deep sensibility of the nation 
to the event of the decease of their late President, 
Wittum Henry Harrison; and that so much of 
the Message ef the President as relates to that me- 
lancholy event be referred to the said committee. 

Which was ajopted unanimously. 

Mr. BARNARD (under similar courtesy from 
Mr. Pickens) offered the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That so many only of the standing 
committees named in the rules of the last House 
of Representatives shall be appoin‘ed at the pre- 
sent session as shall be necessary and proper un- 
der these rules to take charge of and consider the 
several subjects presented in the Messa.e of the 
President just read, and requiring, in the opinion 
of the President, the action of Congress at the pre- 
sent session; except that the Committee of Elec- 
tions and the Committee on Accounts may also be 
appointed. 

Resolved, That a select committee of nine mem- 
bers shall be appointed to take charge of and con- 
sider so mech cf the Presidents Message as re- 
lates to the currency of the country and a fiscal 
agent for the Government. 

Resolved, That a select committee of nine mem- 
bers be appointed to take charge of and convider so 
much of the President’s message as relates to the 
disposition of the public lands and cf the proceeds 
of the sales thereof. 

These resolutions were read for information, and 
thea were laid over for the present. 

The House then resumed the consideration of 
the modified proposition of Mr. Pickens, (as to 
seats; see above,) and of the several amendments 
thereto, 


Mr. SLADE offered the following resolution as 
his modified amendment: — 

Resolved, That, at the opening of each session of 
Congress, after the. 27th Congress, the names of 
all the members present on the firstday of meeting 
shall be placed in a box, and drawn. out by the 
CLERK, successively; that the member whose name 
is first drawn may choose his seat, and each mem- 
ber whose name is drawn successively may choose 
in like manner; and that the seats thus chosen shall 
be holden during the eontinuance of such session. 

After afew remarks from Mr. WISE, 

Mr. PICKENS asked the previous question, un- 
der the Parliamentary law; bat, after some conver- 
sation as to its effect, if seconded, the House, by 
ayes 81, noes not counted, refused to sustain it. 

And, the question again recurring on the resolu- 
ion and amendments, Sa ` 

A further discussion followed, in which Messrs. 
WISE, PICKENS, McKEON, SLADE, BRIGGS, 
JOHN C. CLARK, and W. C. JOHNSON, parti- 
cipated; when 

Mr. W. C. JOHNSON moved to lay the whole 
subject on the table; which metion was agreed to— 


: ayes 105, noes 102. 


So the whole subject was laid on the table. 
` Mr. STANLY introduced his colleague, Hon. 

W. H. Wasninaton, Representative eiect from the 
Siate of North Carolina, who was qualified, and 
took his seat. , 

Mr. GRAHAM of North Carolina gave notice 
that, ón to-morrow, or so soon as the roles and bu- 
siness of the [louse would permit, he would present 
a bill to repeal the act entitled “An act to provide 
for the collection, safekeeping, transfer, and dis- 
bursement of the public revenue,” generally known 
as the Sub-Treasury law. 

And then (having previousiy resolved to meet to- 
morrow at 12 o’clock) the House, at 3 ocleck, ad- 
journed. * ` 


IN SENATE, 
Wepnespay June 2, 1841. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama and Mr. PHELPS ap- 
peared in their places this morning. 

Mr. BENTON submitted the following resolu~ 
tions for consideration: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be reques'ed to inform the Senate what amount of 
public money has been placed in the hands of dis- 
bursing officers and agents since the 4ih of March 
last; also what amount of public moneys now re- 
mains in the hands of disbursing officers and 
agents unaccounted for, or not reported to have 
been paid over according to law. 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to inform the Senate, as soon as the 
infermation can be obtained from the disbursizg 
officers and agents, what amounts of public mo- 
ney, if any, waich have been placed in their hands, 
are now on deposi'e in banks; and if so, the names 
of the banks, whether specie paying or not, and 
whether the deposite is genera! or special. 

Resolved; That the President of the United 
States be requested to inform the Senate of the 
amount of Treasury notes which bas been issued 
since the fonrth day of March last, with the dates 
thereof, with the names of the persons or corpora- 
tions to whom issued, and whether the same were 
issued in payment of demands cn the Treasury, or 
in exchange for money or bank notes; and if so ex- 
changed for money or bank notes, where the same 
was deposited. | 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to ‘ay befoie the Senate a schedale of 
the payments made from the Treasury daring the 
months of March, April, and May, of the present 
year, 

Resolved, Thet the President of the United States 
be requested to inform the Senate whether the ba- 
lance due fromthe Bank of the United States has 
been paid; also, whether the dividends retained by 
the Bank to pay damages on the French bill of 
exchange have been paid; and, if said balance and 
dividends, or either of them, have not been paid 
that the President be requested to inferm the Se- 
nate what measures have been taken to obtain 
such payment since the 4th day of March last. 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
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be requested to inform the Senate what amounts 
(if any thing) are due from banks, exclusive of the 
Bank of the United States; and what measures 
have been taken since the 4th day of March last to 
collect the same. a 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to lay before the Senate a statement 
of the amounts of money received in each of the 
months of March, April, and May last, from cus- 
toms, lands, and other sonrees, especially, so far 


as the game can be ascertained or estimated from. 


the current returns; also, the amount expended in 
each of those months, stating separately the aggre- 
gate under the three several heads for civil, milita- 
ry, and naval expenditures; also, a copy of the 
last weekly report of the Treasurer of the United 
States, showing the amount of public money on 
hand, and the places in which’ the same are depo- 
sited. 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to inform the Senate what allowances 
have been made since the 4th day of March last, if 
any, for Florida claims, arising under the invasion 
of East Florida in 1812; with the amount in each 
case allowed, with the name of the claimant and 
his assignee, if assigned, and the name of the agent 
or counsel, and the date of filing the said claim. 

On motion by Mr. CLAY of Kentuciy, the re- 
solutions were ordered to be printed. 

Tae Senate then, on motion by Mr. CLAY of 
Kentucky, proceeded to the execution of the or- 
der of the day—the election of the standing com- 
mitiees. 

The Senate then proceeded to ballot for a chair- 
man of the Commiitee on Foreign Relations; and 
the votes being counted, the following was declared 
to be the result: 


Whole number of votes - < - 43 
For Mr. Rives » - a - 28 
Mr. Buchanan 7 - - 14 


Mr. Preston - - - 
Mr. Rives was declared to be duly cleeted 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
The Senate then proceeded to ballot for a chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance, and the result 
was declared to be as follows: 


Whole number of votes - ~ - 45 
For Mr. Clay of Kentucky - - 23 
Mr. Wright - - - 14 
Mr. Woodbury - - - 3 
Mr. Clay - - 3 
Mr. Tallmadge - - - 1 
Mr. Buchanan - - - i 


Mr. Cray of Kentucky was declared to be duly 
elected chairman of the Committee on Finance. 

The Senate then praceeded to the election ofa 
chairman for the Committee on Commerce, and 
the following was declared to be the result: 


Whole number of votes, - - 41 
For Mr. Huntington œ - - 26 
Mr. King - - - - 414 
Mr. Wright - - i 


Mr. Hontix cron was declared to be duly elected 
The Senate then proceeded to ballot for a chair 
man of the Committee on Manufactures, and the 
following was declared to be the result: 
Whole number of votes, - 
For Mr. Evans - 
Mr. Sturgeon - - 
Mr. Woodbury - - 
Mr. Allen - - - - 
Mr. Tappan - - ‘ 
Mr. Buchanan 
Mr. Evans was declared to be duly elected. 
The Senate then preceeded to ballot fera chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture, and the 
following was declared to be the result: 


Whole number of votes ~. - - 38 
For Mr. Linn - = - - 35 
Mr. Mouton - 3 


Mr. Linn was declared to be duly elected. 

The Senate then proceeded to ballot for a chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs, and the 
following was declared to be the result: 


Whole number of votes - - z 39 
Fer Mr. Preston - ~ 2 - 95 
Mr. Benton - - § - 2B 
Mr. Prentiss - < 5 1 


Mr. Psesron was declared to be duly elected. 


The Senate then proceed to ballot fora chairman 
of the Committee on the Militia, and the following 
was declared to be the result: 


Whole number of votes - - - 40 
For Mr. Phelps - | -~ ~ - 27 
Mr. Clay of Alabama - - li 
Mr. Calhoun Pa - - 1 
Mr. Falton - ~- I 


Mr. Parres was declared to be duly elected. 

The Senate then preceeded to ballot for a chair- 
man of the Committee on Naval Affairs, and’ the 
following was declared to be the result: 


Whole number of votes - - - . 40 
For Mr. Mangum - - =- 26 
Mr. Williams - - - 13 
Mr. Preston - - 1 


Mr. Maxscum was declared to be duly elected. 

The Senate then proceeded to ballot for a chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Lands, and the 
following was Ceclared to be the result: 


Whole number of votes - - - 39 
For Mr. Smith of Indiana - - 25 
Mr. Walker - = - B 


Mr. Preston - - - 1 
Mr. Smitu was declared to be duly elected. 
The Senate then proceeded to ballot for a chair- 
man of the Committee on Private Land Claims, 
and the following was declared to be the result: 


Woele number of votes -~ - £ 37 
For Mr. Bayard - . - = 25 
Mr. Linn -~ - $ - 10 
Mr. Preston - 2 "OEE | 
Mr. Mouton - - - I 


Mr. Bayard was declared to be duly elected. 

The Senaie then proceeded to ballot for chair- 
man of the Committee on Indian Affairs, and the 
following was declared to be the result: 


Whole number of votes ~ a : 38 
For Mr. Moorehead - -= - 4 
Mr. Sevier - - - - 12 
Mr. Preston - A of iil, 
Mir. Calhoun - - - 1l 

Mr. Moorenxan was declared to be duly elected. 


The Senate then proceeded to ballot for a chair- 
raan of the Commiitee on Claims, and the follow- 
ing was declared to be the result: 


Whole number of voies - - 30 
For Mr. Graham ` $ = 4 
Mr. Woodbury - - P: 
Mr. Young - - - 2 
Mr. Prentiss sui 


Mr. Granam was declared to be duly elected. 

The Senate then proceeded to ballot for a chair- 
man of the Commitiee on Revolutionary Claims, 
and the following was declared to be the result: 


Whole number of votes -~ - a 36 
For Mr. Dixon - - ay = 25 
Mr. Smith of Connecticut - - 9 
Tir. Choate - - - - 1 
Mr. Preston - - - i 


Mr. Dixon was declared to be duly elected. 

The Senate then proceeded to bailot for a chair- 
marof the Committee on the Judiciary, and the 
following was declared to be the resuli: 


Whole number of vates - - - 30 
Fer Mr. Berrien - - - 23 
Mr. Walker - - - 3 
Mr, Prentiss - - - 2 
Mr. Young - z - 1 
Mr. Preston - - 1 


Mr. Berrmy was declared to be duly elected. 

The Senate then preceeded to ballot for a chair- 
man of the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, and the following was declared to be the 
result: 


Whole number of votes -~ - “ 31 
For Mr. Henderson - - =- 25 
Mr. Fulton - - - - 4 
Mr. Calhoun - - - St 
Mr. Preston - - 1 


Mr. Henperson was declared to be duly elected. 

The Senate then proceeded to bailot fer a chair- 

man of the Committee on Roads and Canals, and 

the following was declared to be the result: 
Whole number of votes - - 
For Mr. Porter - - ~ 
Mr. Young ~- - 

Mr. Sturgeon - - - 

Mr. Porter was deelared to be duly elected. 
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The Senate then proceeded to ballot for a chair” 
man of the Committee on Pensions, and ‘the fol” 
lowing was declared to be the result: 


Whole number of votes -= - ::35 
Fer Mr. Bates - - - QQ 
Mr. Pierce - - . - 12>: 
Mr. Huntington - > srp 


Mr. Bares was declared to be duly elected. -< 

The Senate then proceeded to ballot for a chair- 
man of the Commitiee on the District of Colum+ 
bia; and the following was declared to be the re- 
sult: : 


Whole number of votes - - - 29. 
For Mr. Merrick - - = BT 
Mr. Preston a - ao 
Mr. Tappan - - - 1 


Mr. Merrick was declared to be duly elected. 

The Senate then proceeded to ballot for_a 
chairmar of the Committee on Patents and the Pa- 
tent Chce, and the following was declared to be th 
result: 


Whole number ef votes - - - 33 
For Mr. Prentiss = - - 25 
Mr. Sturgeon - - - 6 
Mr. Allen ` ~ - - l 
Mr. Clayion - - , mY 
Mr. Paenriss was declared to be duly lected. 


The Senate then ps oceeded to ballot for a chair- 
man of the Committee to audit aad control the 
contingent expenses of the Senate, and the follow- 
ing was declared to be the result: 


Whole number cf votes -~ - “. $9 
For Mr. White - - - - 26 
Mr. Preston - - -~ 4 
Mr. Falton - - is - 4 
Mr, Ciaytoa - - - ff 
Mr. Smith of Connecticut - - J 


Mr. Wuirts was declared to be duly elected. 

The Senate then proceeded to ballot fora chair- 
man ofthe Committee on Enrolled Bills, and the 
following was declared to be the result: 


Whole number of votes + - - 36, 
For Mr. McRoberts, - ~ 25. 
Mr. Preston - - - 6 
Mr. Barrow - - 2 2. 
Mr. Elenderson - - - 2 
Mr. Clay of Ky. -~ = = F 
Mr. McRozzrts was declared to be duly elected. 


The Senate then proceeded to the election of a 
chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings, 
and the folowing was declared to be the result: 


Whole number of votes -~ - - 33 
For Mr. Barrow - - - = 23 
Mr. Fulton - ; - - 8 
Mr. Preston - P i 


Mr. Barrow was declared to be duly elected.” 

The Cuarr having announced that the commit- 
tees bad been gone through with— re ee ee 

On motion by Mr. KUNG, and by general con- - 
sent, it was ordered that the Cmar should appoint 
the remaining members of the committees, and re- 
port the same to the Senate tc-morrow. 

Mr. CLAY then offered the followixg resolution, 
of which he had given notice yesterday : i 

Resolved, That so much of the President’s mer- 
sage as relates to a uniform currency, and a suita- 
ble fiscal agent capable of adding increased facili- 
ties in the collection, disbursement, and security of 
the pablic revenue, be referred to a select com- 
mittee. 

The resolution was agreed to, and the committee 
ordered to consist of nine. 

The following joint resolution of the House was 
taken up: ra 

Resolved, That a committee of one member 
from each Siate in the Uaion be appointed on the- 
part of this House, fo join such committee as may 
be appointed on the part of the Senave, to consider 
and report by what token of respect and affection 
it may be proper for the Congress of the United 
States to express the deep sensibility of the nation 
to the event of the decease of their late President, 
Winam Henry Harrison; and that so much. of 
the message of the President as relates to that me- 
lancholy event be referred to the said commitiee. 

On motion by Mr. BAYARD, the resolution was 
concurred in, and the Committee on the part of the 
Senate ordered to consist of five persons. : 

The Senate then adjourned. 


ISE: ÒF REPRESENTATIVES, . 
oc) WEDNESDAY, June 2, 1841. 
` = ‘Phe names’ of the following gentlemen were an- 
nounced by: the CLERK, as the committee on the 
patt-of the Housé, in pursuance of the resolution 
adopted on yesterday, providing for the appoint- 
ment of a committee, one member from each State 
in the Union, to. join such committee as may,be 
appointed on the part of the Senate, to consider 
and report-by what token-of respect and affection 
: it may be proper for the Congress-of the United 
States to-express the deep sensibility of the nation 
to.the event of the decease of their late President, 
William Henry Harrison, and that so much of the 
message of the President as relates to that me- 
lancholy event be referred to that committee, viz: 
Ar: J. Q. Adams, of Massachusetts. 
. Mr. Fessenpen, of Maine. 
_ Mr. Tittienast, of Rhocg Island, 
Mr. Aruerron, of New Hampshire. 
Mr. Tus. W. Wittus, of Connecticut. 
. Mr. Horace Everert, of Vermont, 
` Mr. Grezia, of New York. 

Mr. Aycriaa, of New Jersey. 

Mr. Sexoeanr, of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Ropnzy, of Delaware. 

Mr. W, C. Jonnson, of Maryland. 

Mr. Taurarerro, of Virginia. 

Mr. Lewis Wixtiams, of North Carolina. 

Mr, Jonn Campaect, of South Carolina. 

Mr. W.C. Dawson, of Georgia. 

_Mr. Pops, of Kentucky. 

Mr. Aaron V. Brown, of Tennessee. 

` Mr. Samson Mason, of Ohio. 

Mr. E. D. Warrs, of Louisiana. 

Mr. Wattacr, of Indiana. 

Mr. Joun Mitier, of Missouri. 

Mr. Cross, of Arkansas. 

Mr. Jacos M. Howanrp, of Michigan. 

The Hon. JOHN B. DAWSON, member elect 
from the State of Louisiana, appeared, was qua- 
lified, and took his seat. 

DEATH OF THE HON. CHARLES OGLE. 

Mr. COOPER of Pennsylvania then announced 
the death of the Hon. Cuartrs OGLE. 


He died (said Mr. C.) at his residence in Somer- 
set, on the 10th of May last, in the midst of those 
constituents of whom he was so proud, and who 
loved him so well. He had scarcely“ attained the 
maturity of his intellect, when he was cut off in 
the midst of life. It might be said that he fell in 
the very spring of promise. But one brief year 
ago, he bade as fair for a long life as the youngest 
and strongest amongst us; but neither youth nor 
strength can shield from Death. The highest in 
place, for whom the profoundest respect of a nation 
may be expressed, is as liable to be smitten down by 
his merciless aim, as the poorest and humblest. 
Again sad experience has reminded us of this truth; 
and it would be wise if we should, by this, be 
taught-a lesson of deep humility. 


Mr. C. said it was not his-purpose to deliver an 
eulogium on the life and character of his deceased 
colleague and friend. He would only say that 
those who knew him best esteemed him most, and 
that he was as much distinguished for his kindness 
and benevolence in private life, as fer his ability 
and fidelity asa public man. With his bereaved 
family he deeply and sincerely sympathized. Their 
loss. was irreparable. How should they be con- 
soled? Words of condolence, he knew, fell with- 
out meaning on the ear of sorrow, and there is no 
comfortin them. But letus (said Mr. C.) trust 
that the benignity of bhim who “tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb,” will not be-less kind to the wi- 
dow and orphan children of our deceased friend, 


As 4 tribute of respect to his memory, and to 
show those to whom hs was so dear that he is 
held in respectful and affectionate remembrance 
by us, with whom he was associated, I respectful- 
ly ask the concurrence of the House in the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

Resolved, ‘Taat the members of this House have 
heard with deep sensibility of the death of the Hon. 
Cuarves Ocim, late a Representative from the 
State of Pennsylvania, 

Resolved, That as a testimonial of respect for 
the character of the deceased, they will wear the 


` usual badge of mourning “for the space ‘of thirty 


` Mr. Pierce, 
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days. i . 

Resolved, That as a further testimonial of re- 
spect, the House will now adjourn, to meet at 
11 o’clock to-morrow. i 

The resolutions were adopted; and then, at 30 
minutes past 12 o’clock, 

The House adjourned. ` 

IN SENATE, 
‘Tuurspay, June 3, 1841. 

The CHAIR announced that, in pursuance of 
the resolution of yesterday, he had completed the 
Standing Committees, and they were reported to 
the Senate. 

The committees sand as follows: 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS. 
. Mr. Rives, Chairman. 
Mr. Preston, Mr. Tallmadge, 
Buchanan, Choate. 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 
Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, Chairman. 
Mr, Evans, ; Mr. Mangum, 
Woodbury, Bayard. 
COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, 
Mr. Huntington, Chairman. 
Mr. Merrick, Mr. Barrow, 
King, Wright. 
COMMITTEE ON MANUFACTURES, 
Mr. Evans, Chairman. 
Mr. Archer, Mr. Buchanan, 
Miller, Simmons, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Mr. Linn, Chairman. 
Mr. Woodbridge, Mr. White, 
Smith, of Conn. Simmons, 
COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS. 
Mr. Preston, Chairman. 
Mr. Merrick, Mx. Archer, 
Benton, Pierce. 
COMMITTEE ON THE MILITIA. 
: Mr. Phelps, Chairman. 
Mr. Ker, Mr. Barrow, 
Clay of Alabama, Fulton. 
COMMITTEE GN NAVAL AFFAIRS. 
Mr. Mangum, Chairman. 
Mr. Archer, Mr. Smith of Indiana, 
Williams, Choate. : 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS. 
Mr. Smith of Indiana, Chairman. 
Mr. Tallmadge, Mr. Bates, 
Walker, Prentiss. 
COMMITTEE ON PRIVATE LAND CLAIMS, 
Mr. Bayard, Chairman. 
Mr. Huntington; Mr. Sevier, 
Linn; Henderson. 
COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Mr. Moorehead, Chairman. 


Mr. White, Mr. Phelps, : 
Sevizr, Benon. 
COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS. s” 
Mr. Graham, Chairman. 
Mr. Bates, Mr. Woodbury, 
Wright, Woodbridge. 


COMMITTEE ON REVOLUTIONARY CLAIMS. 
Mr. Dixon, Chairman. 
Mr. Moorehead, Mr. Sturgeon, 
Smith of Con. Graham. 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY. 
Mr. Berrien, Chairman, 
Mr. Clayton, Mr. Walker, 
Prentiss, Ker, 
COMMITTEE ON THE POST OFFICE AND POST 
ROADS. 


Mr. Henderson, Chairman, 
Mr. Simmons, Pr. Berrien, 
Me Roberts, Mouton. 
COMMITTEE ON ROADS AND CANALS. 
oe Mr. Porter, Chairman. 
Mr. White, Mr. Cuthbert, 
Young, King. 
COMMITTEE ON PENSIONS. 
Mr. Bates, Chairman. 
Mr. Dixon, 

Allen, Nicholson. 
COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Mr. Merrick, Chairman. 

Mr. Mangum, 
Young. 


Mr. Clayton, 
King, 
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COMMITTEE ON PATENTS AND THE PATENT OFFICE, 
. _ Mr. Prentiss, Charman, 
Mr. Porter, - Mr. Tappan, 
Sturgeon, Henderson, 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
. Mr. Barrow, Chairman. 
Mr. Fulton, Mr. Ker. a 
: O AUDIT AND CONTROL THE 
COMMIE FEE TO SENT EXPENSES, , 
Mr. White, Chairman. 
Mr. Tappan, Mr. Porter. 
COMMITTEE ON ENGROSSED BILLS. 
Mr. McRoberts. 
Mr, Miller, Mr. Nicholson. 
And aselect committee in compliance with the 
following . resolution: af 
Resolved, That so much of the President’s mes- 
sage as relates toa uniform currency, and a suita~ 
ble fiscal agent capable of adding increased facili- 
ties in the collection, disbursement, and security of 
the public revenue, be referred to a select com- 
mittee. f ; 
SELECT COMMITTEE. 
Mr. Clay of Kentucky. 


Mr. Choate, Mr. Tallmadge, 


Wright, Bayard, 
Berrien, Graham, 
King, Huntington. 


And the following committee on the part of the 
Senate, to join the House committee, to. consider 
and report by what token of respect and affection 
it may be proper for the Congress of the United 
States to express the deep sensibility of the na ion 
to the event of the decease of their late President, 
Wituram Henry Harrison : 

Mr. Bayard, Mr. Archer, 
Prentiss, Walker. 
Benton, 
[The names of the Democrats are in Italic.] 


Mr. BARROW of Louisiana presented a memo- 
rial from the Bar of New Orleans, stating that, in 
consequence of the late death of the District Judge 
of the United States in the district of Louisiana, 
that office was now vacant, and a favorable oppor- 
tunity was presented for the interposition of Con- 
gress to augment the salary attached to the office. 
The salary, at present, was. but $3,000, a. sum in- 
competent to command the services of a gentleman 
of high talent and legal attainments; and the public 
good urgently requtred that an adequate compensa- 
tion be provided by law. 

Mr. B. said he was fully aware that it was the 
impression of many members, perhaps of a majori- 
ty of the Senate, that, at the present called session, 
no subjects but such as were of general and na- 
tional importance should be attended to, and these 
gentlemen might object to this as merely a local 
matter; but it is one in which the whole State of 
Louisiana, and ultimately the people of the United 
States, had a deep interest. Although he entirely 
concurred in the opinion that the attention of an 
extra session of Congress, convened under circum- 
stances like the present, ought not to be directed to 
every subject usually acted on at stated and regu- 
lar sessions, yet there were some subjects of so pe- 
culiar a nature as to recommend themselves legiti- 
mately to its action; and of that character was. the 
case stated in this memorial.* The system as well 
of laws as of legal practice in Louisiana was 
unique; and in reference to this fact it might be 
truly said that the people of that State were unre- 
presented on the bench of the Supreme Court. In- 
deed, the judges of that Court had frequently ac- 
knowledged the embarrassment under which they 
labored, when appea's from Louisiana came be- 
fore them. Hence arose a greater necessity that 
the District Court in that district should be occu 
pied by a man of the highest legal attainments; the 
very first and ablest lawyer in the State should sit 
on that bench, and the salary ought to be such as 
to secure a man of that standing. This would rid 
the Supreme Court of much of the embarrassment 
it now felt through its iguorance of the system of 
Louisiana law. He said this in no disposition to 
derogate from that high tribunal; the fact arose 
from the peculiarity of the circumstances, and im- 
plied no fault. For want of the requisite know- 
ledge, injustice had frequently been done, and the 


citizens of Louisiana had frequently been compelled 
to submit to judicial legislation. i 

So convinced was Mr. B. of the importance of 
the. case presented by the memorial, that he desired 
it might be referred to the Judiciary Committee, 
and might there stand on its own merits. He 
locked on all other appointments made or to be 
made in Louisiana, as insignificant, in comparison 
with this. The appointment being for life, if an 
incompetent man was once fixed upon the State, it 
would be a very’ serious evil, and one without a 
remedy. $ 

The memorial was, thereupon, referred to the 
Judiciary committee. 

The resolutions submitted by Mr. BENTON yes- 
terday were about to come up, when 

Mr. CLAY suggested whether it would not be 
better for them to lie over until the report could be 
received from the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
which he felt satisfied that many of the inquiries 
would be answered. He was persuaded that there 
was a general disposition to throw as little burden 
as possible on the Department in calling for infor- 
mation on subjects that might not be acted on at 
the present session. He thought there ou 
to be some understanding in the matter, for were 
they once to launch on the stream of business, 
there would be no telling when the session would be 
over. 

Mr. BENTON nodded assent, when 

Mr. CLAY offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the collection, safe-keeping, transfer, and 
disbursement of the publie revenue” ought to be 
forthwith repealed, and that the Committee on Fi- 
nance be directed to report a bill to that effect. 

Mr. C. observed that the resolution he had now 
offered was the same in substance with that moved 
by him at the last session. Its object was a speedy 
repeal of the Sub-Treasury system. It was not his 
purpose to discuss the resolution: indeed, he hoped 
and presumed that no discussion would be deemed 
necessaty in any quarter, but thatthe Finance 
Committee would be allowed at once to report a 
bill. Mr. C. said he had come to this session of 
Congress with a determination to expedite, so far 
as he was concerned, tke public business, and, in 
attempting this, to observe the utmost kindness and 
courtesy towards gentlemen on all sides of the 
House. He had not the least desire to deal harsh- 
ly with the feelings of any; and he would take the 
present occasion to express his deep regret and sur- 
prise that a casual expression used by nim at the 
last session had been most terribly perverted by 
the public prints—perverted in a manner and to a 
degree he never could have supposed posible. In 
the course of some observations in relation to the 
Sub-Treasury, he had said that he would as soon 


address an argument on that measure as attempt to. 


convince a coavicted criminal with the rope round 
his neck that his conviction has been just and right. 
But the papers had represented him as having com- 
pared the gentlemen of the Senate who differed 
from him in opinion with regard to that measure as 
a company of convicts with halters round their 
necks. Mr. ©. protested to Heaven that nothing 
could befurther from his mind than any sucha 
thought; on the contrary, he had been sedulously 
desirous of avoiding any language which could 
wound the feelings of those whom it had been his 
misfortune to differ. Mr. C. was happy in the op- 
portunity of making this explanation, although he 
felt very sure that it could scarcely be necessary in 
the view of any gentleman of the Senate who had 
been present at the time. The resolution he now 
effered proposed an immediate repeal of the Sab- 
Treasury law. He was ready, however, to make 
any alteration in the terms of the resolution which 
should cause it to conform io the wishes of gen- 
tlemen. 

Mr. WRIGHT said that he should not inierpose 
any objection of time; if the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky would consent so far to modify the language 
of the resolution as to make it the duty of the 
committee to inquire into the expediency of repeal- 
ing the law in question, Mr. W. would cheerfully 
vote for it. ; 

Mr. CLAY replied that he had not the least ob- 
jection, and would modify the resolution accord- 
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ingly. Indeed, this was the more necessary since 
he believed there were some portions of the law 
which it might be expedient to retain. 

Mr. CALHOUN said he must confess his great 
surprise that a resolution bke this should have been 
offered. The Senate had yesterday, without any 
opposition, consented to raise a special committee - 
of nine to express the views of the Senate on the 
entire subject of the finance and currency. After 
this, he thought it due toa large portion of the 
people of the United States, and also of the mem- 
bers of the Senate, that that committee should take 
up this matter of the Sub-Treasury as part and 
parcel of the general subject committed to them. 
Before the Senate was asked to repeal the Sub- 
Treasury law, let it know what was intended as 
the substitute to be proposed. Repeal involved 
substitution. Mr. C. presumed that it had been 
the intention of the Senate that the select commit- 
tee should have the whole subject of currency and 
finance before them, otherwise it would have been 
a most extraordinary course to appoint the commit- 
tee, since the subject would regularly have gone to 
the Finance Committee. Now, Mr. C. regarded 
it as not entirely fair to the American people that 
acommitiee should be required to report on the 
repeal of this single isolated measure of the Sub- 
Treasury, without giving the country to understand 
what substitute was to be proposed in its stead. 
Let gentlemen come out with their projet—a Bank 
of the United Siates, or the pet banks, or whatever 
else it was—so that the Senate and the country 
might see the whole question to be considered. He 
hoped the Senator from Kentucky would not per- 
sist in pressing his resolution. Was it fair that 
those who considered the Sub-Treasury system as 
the only constitutional and the only expedient mode 
of keeping the finances of the Government, should 
be called upon, at once, without opportunity for 
consideration, to repeal that system blindfold, 
without being told what was to follow? 

Mr. CLAY said the Senator could not certainly 
have heard the resolution as modified, or he never 
would have employed such language in regard to” 
it. He called for the reading of the paper; and it 
was read. Jt was as follows: 

Resolved, Tinat the Committee on Finance be di- 
rected to inquire into the expediency of repealing 
the act entitled “An act to provide for the collec- 
tion, safe keeping, transfer, and disbursement of 
the public revenue.” : 

Mr. CALHOUN said that he had not heard the 
modifcation; bat, even if he had, he should: still 
have objected to the resolution as modified. There 
was alieady a special committee appointed to take 
into consideration the whole subject of a fiscal agent 
for the safe-keeping and disbursement of the public 
revenue. He called for the reading of the resolu. 
tion specifying the duties of the select committee; 
which was read. Mr. C. said that this resolution 
certainly embraced the subject of the Sub-Treasu- 
ry, which its friends considered as the most perfect 
of fiscal agents that could possibly be devised for 
the ends to be effecied. 

Mr. CLAY. That may be; but we think no 
such thing. Mr. C. should realiy have supposed 
nat the Senator from South Carolina would have 
forborne the remarks he had made if he had heard 
the resolution. In a large and liberal spirit of 
concession Mr. C. had at ence consented to modify 
it so as to meet the wishes of the Senator from New 
York, (Mr. Wararr,] and had put the resolution 
in a form which ought to have protected it from re- 
marks such as the Senator had made. As to the 
position that repeal necessarily involved substitua- 
tion, Mr. C. differed from the Senator entirely. So 
far from this, if there was to be no substitute under 
heaven for the Sub-Treasury scheme if repealed, 
he would nevertheless repeal it, and that in defe- 
rence to the declared will of the people of the Uni- 
ted States. Bat there was no concealment, no mys- 
tery intended. Mr. C. would tell the honorable 
Senator, at once, and with all frankness, what he 
went for, and what he believed his friends who act- 
ed with him meant to go for—and that wasa Bank 
of the United States. That was the object in view. 
But as the architect, before he erected a building, 
first cleared away the rubbish which occupied and 
encumbered the ground on which it was to stand, 


so the friends of a National Bank desired first’ tot 
remove this Sub-Treasury scheme cleanout of the 
way. When they had done that,”then they were 
prepared to move in the direct accomplishment ‘of. 
their object. When they had gota clean-and fair 
sheet of paper before them, then they should be 
prepared to inscribe upon it whatever a majority of 
the Senate might‘deem most expedient for the’ 
lic good. Mr. C. again observed that he bad. hop 
after yielding at once to the wishes of ‘the ge 
man from New York, (Mr. Waicut,] the resol 
tion in its modified shape would have encountered. - 
no opposition from any quarter. — ` eG 

Mr. CALHOUN repeated that the modification 
of the resolution had not met his ear; but he must 
` siill object. He knew perfectly well that the only 
alternative was the Sub-T'reasury or a Bank of the 
United States; hence it was that in 1837 he had 
taken ground against the one and in favor of the 
other. The Senator had observed that an architect 
pulled down first aad built up afterwards.’ This 
was a metaphor, but metaphors did not always turn 
out to be sound arguments. The position of ‘the 
Senator might bs true in architecture, but it was 
not true in legislation. The mere repeal of the 
Sub-Treasury would reinstate the pet bank system, 
The creation of a Bank of the United States would 
supersede the pet banks, He could'not vote fot 
the resolution at all, especially since the avowal of 
the Senator. : Cine 

Mr. CLAY rejoined. The resolution adopted 
by the Senate yesterday for the appointment of a 
select committee on the subjects of finance and of a 
fiscal agent, did not cover this matter of the sub- 
Treasury, for the duties of that committee rather 
looked to an increase of the revenues; but even if - 
it did, this act of repeal was an implied exception, 
Mr. C. said be most heartily concurred with the 
sentiment expressed by the Senator from South Ca- 
rolina, that the only alternative before the nation 
was the Sub-Treasury or a Bank of the United 
States. Undoubtedly; there was no other alterna- 
tive. The Senator, with great manliness, had ad- 
mitted this; so had the other Senator, [Mr. 
Waricut,] on a former occasion; it had always been 
Mr. C's own conviction, and he was glad to hear 
the fact so frankly admitted in that quarter. The 
only alternative, then, being a Sub-Treasury of a 
Bank of the United States, and the people of the 
United States having most decidedly and unequivo- 
cally comfemned and repudiated the Sub-Treasu- 
ry, it only remained that Cougress should provide 
in due season a Bank of the United States.’ But 
this was not a session for talking; it was pre-emi- 
nenily the season for action. The day of judg- 
ment is come, (said Mr. Cray, with great empha- 
sis and animation,) the day of judgment, Uhope, | 
is come—at least to our political world. 

Mr. CALHOUN said that when he had before 
remarked that there was but one alternative beside . 
the Sub-Treasury, he meant to be understood that 
political parties in the country had so rallied on 
these two measures that there was, practically, no 
other alternative. But there were other alternatives 
which might be adopted. The pet bank system was an 
alternative, though in practice it was but a “half- 
way house” on the road to a Bank of the United 
States. The Senator himself had so designated it, 
and had declared himself content to lodge in it for 
a year or two. But Mr. C. had always known that 
inraust come to a National Bank at last, if the 
sub-“Treasury were once abandoned. . It wasin 
this view that he had resisted this scheme in 1837, 
aud should continue to resist it in all its stages. 

Mr. RIVES said he should vote for the resolu 
tion, not on the ground that, if the Sub-Treasury 
were repealed, the only olber alternative mast be a 
Bank of the United States. : He thought there were 
many alternatives. The President in his message 
had indicated several. There were the State banks, 
there was the United States Bank, as formerly or- 
ganized, and there was a fiscal ageat which might be 
marked with a very different character. The remo- 


val of the Sub-Treasury would at least narrow. the 
fie'd of choice. If that should be thrown aside, 
the Senate might sooner reach a decision as to what 
should be substituted for it. | He entirely agreed 
with the President, thata large majority of the 
people of the United States had unequivocally cone 
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demned the measure, while, at the same lime, they 
had not pronounced their will in favor of any other. 
The Senator from South Carolina himself had ex- 


pressly admitted on a former-eccasion that the Sub- 


Treasury had been condemned by the voice of the 
nation.. So, atleast, he was represented. to have 
said; for Mr. R. did not speak from his own. per- 
sonal recollection. on E 

: Mr. CALHOUN begged leave to correct the 
Senator from Virginia. The statement Mr. C had 
made was that, in regard to the Sub-Treacury, 
taken-as a sole and solitary measure, the people 
had declared their opposition to it, but then there 
chad not been a greater majority in favor either of 
the pet bank scheme, or that of the United States 
Bank. 

Mr. RIVES. Well; a majority of the people 
being confessedly against the Sub-Treasury, he did 
notsee why Congress might not, forthwith, pro- 
ceed.to execute the public will. When that was 
done, the State. bank question would revive, and 
then it would be for Congress to say whether those 
banks should hold the public moneys, or whether 
we should adopt a Bank of the United States, or 
should create a new fiscal agent. Without intend- 
ing, at this time, to commit himself to either of the 
three schemes, Mr. R. was prepared at once to 
commit himself, as the nation had committed itself, 
to the repeal of the Sub-Treasury law. 

The question being now called for on the resolu- 


tions 
_ Mr. CALHOUN proposed to amend it by adding 
the words “and to report a substitute.” 

Mr. CLAY hoped the amendment would not be 
made; and he called for the qnestion. 

Mr. CALHOUN demanded the yeas and nays, 
which were ordered. i 

Mr. CLAY. The amendment proposes that the 

Finance Committee shall report a substitute for the 
Sub-Treasury; that is, it totally nullifies the select 
committee which the Senate appointed on the sub- 
ject of finance and a fiscal agent of the Government. 
. Mr. WOODBURY suggested whether it would 
not be expedient to refer the pending resolution to 
the select committee instead of the Committee 
on Finance. 
. Mr. CLAY said that the select committee stood 
on a special and peculiar ground, and the objects 
of its appointment did not embrace that. of this 
resolution; if he thought that they did, he would 
with pleasure adopt the suggestion. ° 

Mr. WALKER asked whether the subject was 
not already before the select committee, and whe- 
ther the amendment would not defeat that re- 
ference? 

Mr. CALHOUN said his object was to take the 
sense of the Senate whether they intended to act 
separately on this subject without the other maiters 
connected with it. There were three sets of opi- 
nions in the country—one for a National Bank, 
one fer the pet banks, and one for the Sub-Trea- 
sury. The object of this resolution had been dis- 
tinctly avowed; it was the establishment of a Na- 
tional Bank. The Sub-Treasury had just com- 
menced its operations; why not give it a fair trial? 

{Mr. Cray, across. Because the people have 
condemned it.] 

It is said there is a majority of the people opposed 
to it; and so, I believe, there is against the pet bank 
system, and againsta Bank of ihe United States, 


If the resolution was adopted, Mr. C., did not care. 


to which committee it was referred. 

Mr. WALKER prefetred its reference to the 
select committee on the currency, &c. 

The question was pow pat oa Mr. Canaeun’s 
amendment, and decided by yeas and nays as fol- 
lows: j 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Fultoa, King, McRoberts, 
Nicholson, Pierce, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, 
Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Williams, Woodbury, 
Wright, and Young—19. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay- 
ard, Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Dixon, Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, 
Ker, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Por- 
ter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Simmons, Smith of 
pedtanes Southard, Tallmadge, and Woodbridge— 


The resolution of Mr. Cray was then adopted as 


follows: p er ; 

Resolved, That the. Committee on Finance be 
directed to inquire into the expediency of repealing 
the act entitled “An act to provide for the collec- 
tion, safe-keeping, transfer, and disbursement of 
the public revenues.” . - 

On motion of Mr. CLAY, so much of the Presi- 
dent’s message .as relates to the subjeci of the 
finances was referred io the Committee on Fi- 
nance. : i 

_ Mr. RIVES moved that so much of. the Presi- 
dent’s message as relates to foreign affairs be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. BUCHANAN hoped the Senator would 
defer that motion for a day or two: he desired to 
pay particular attention to the late correspondence 
between the British Minister and the present Se- 
eretary of State. His impressions were very dif- 


- ferent at present on the law of nations from those 


` 


of that distinguished gentleman. He did not know 
that he was correct in his views, and if, on exami- 
natien, he found that he was not, he should most 
cheerfully yield his opinions. 

Mr. RIVES assented. 

On motion of Mr. HUNTINGTON, so much of 
the President’s message as relates to commerce was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. SEVIER submitted. the following resolu- 
tion: ee 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to inform the Senate why. Gen. Mat- 
thew Arbuckle has been removed from his com- 
mand at Fort Gibson, west of Arkansas, to Baton 
Rouge, in the State of Louisiana, where there are 
no United States troops. 

Mr. PRESTON submitted the following resolu- 
tion : 

Resolved, That the President be requested to com- 
municate to the Senate the causes whch led to the 
sailing of the United States squadron from the Me- 
diterranean, and the return of the frigate Brandy- 
wine, together with such cfficial correspondence 
connected therewith as in his opinion may not be 
improper to be communicated. 

Mr. BARROW presented a memorial from the 
members of the bar, at New Orleans, praying that 
the salary of the District Judge may be increased; 
which, after some remarks from Mr. B. was refer- 
red to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WRIGHT presented a memorial of citizens 
of New York relative to a bankrupt law; which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HENDERSON presented a memorial of 
the Legislature of Mississippi for a mail route; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

«* Also, a memorial of the same body in favor of 
the establishment of a Land Office on the Missis- 
sippi river; 

Also, a petition of citizens of Hancock county, 
praying fora change in the port of entry; which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The CHAIR submitted a report from the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury; which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky, after some prelimina- 
ry remarks, submitted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for tbe collection, safe-keeping, transfer, and 
disbursement of the public revenue, ought to be 
forthwith repealed. Pe 

Mr. WRIGHT suggested a modification, which 
Mr. Cray acceded to, and the resolution was sub- 
mitted in the following words: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be di- 
rected to inquire into the expediency of repealing 
the act antitled “An act to provide for the collection, 
safe keeping, transfer, and disbursement of the 
public revenue.” 

Mr. CALHOUN opposed the resolution as un- 
necessary, as the whole subject of the finances and 
a fiscal agent of the Government had been already 
referred to a select committee. If this was sent to 
the Committee on Finance, it should be instructed 
to report a substitute. He would therefore move 
to amend the resolation, by adding the words “and 
to report a substitute.” 

After some remarks by Messrs, CLAY of Ken- 


tucky and WALKER, the question was taken on 
the amendment, and lost—ayes 19, noes 27, as 
follows: - 

YEAS—Metsrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, King, McRoberts, 
Nicholson, Pierce, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, 
Sturgeon, ‘Tappan, Walker, Williams, Woodbury, 
Wright, and Young—19. . $ 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay- 
ard, Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Dixon, Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, 
Ker, Mangum, Merrick, Miler, Morehead, Porter, 
Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Simmons, Smith of In- 
diana, Southard, Tallmadge, and Woodbridge—27. 

The resolution was then agreed to. - 

- Mr. MERRICK presented the memorial of the 
president and directors of the Bank of the Me- 
tropolis, praying for a recharter of that institution; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict. of Columbia. 

Various portions of the President’s message wer 
then referred to appropriate committees. £ 

Mr. PRESTON submitted the following joint 
resolution: l 

Resolved, That two Chaplains of different de- 
nominations be elected to Congress during the pre- 
sent session, one by each House, who shall inter- 
change weekly. 

The resolution was agreed to, and sentto the 
House for concurrence. i 

And the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuurspay, June 3, 1841. 

Mr. BARNARD asked the consent of the House 
to take up and consider the resolutions which he 
offered on Tuesday; the first of which he proposed 
to amend, so as to read as foilows: 

Resolved, That the several standing committees, 
named in the rules of the last House of Represent- 
atives, be appointed by the Speaker. 

Resolved, That a select committee of nine mem- 
bers shail be appointed to take charge of and con- 
sider so much of the President’s message as relates 
to the currency of the country and a fiscal agent 
for the Government. . 

Resolved, That a select committee of nine mem- 
bers be appointed to take charge of and consider so 
much of the President’s message as relates to the 
disposition of the public lands and of the proceeds 
of the sales thereof, 

The question being on the consideration, 

Mr. PICKENS inquired whether he rightly un- 
derstood the resolution as proposing to raise-a se- 
lect committee of nine members upon the currency, ` 
independent of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
to which the subject had been heretofore referred, 
or as a substitute for that committee. 

Mr. BARNARD. Notasa substitute, because 
the first resolution proposed that all the committees 
should be appointed. 

Mr, PICKENS said this was then a proposition 
to raise two distinct select committees over and 
above the usual committees of this House. Under 
the standing rules of the last Congress, we had 
standing. committees appcinted to which these sub- 
jeci-matters were invariably referred. The Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means had invariably, here- 
tofore,taken charge of the currency question, as 
tee geatleman pleased to call it; and the Commit- 
tee on Publie Lands had invariably taken charge 
of the other proposition referred to. He hoped the 
House would not now depart from this general 
custom; he saw no reason for the change. At the 
special session of 1837, the usual course in relation 
to ike appointment of committees was pursued. 
He could see no propriety in the change proposed. 

f the gentleman from New York [Mr. Barnarp] 
desired the appointment of a select committee on 
the currency, he could, having a Speaker of his 
own choice, obtain such a committee, and thus set 
forth his views on the currency and the land ques- 
tion; and he (Mr. P.) could see no propriety on 
tne face of the earth for varying the mcde of pro- 
cedure; if he could, it was probable he might enter- 
tain a different position, but, as at present advised 
he should vote for the adoption of the usual course. 

Mr. CLIFFORD inquired of the Speaker what 
was the question before the House. 
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The SPEAKER replied that the Chair consider- 
ed that the unanimous consent of the House had 
been given to the presentation of the resolutions of 
the gentleman from New York on a former day. 

Mr. CLIFFORD said that when those resolu- 
tions were offered on a former day, he had risen 
and distinetly objected to their reception. 

Mr. MALLORY. Iunderstood the resolutions 
to have heen simply read for the information of the 
House. 

The SPEAKER said that as yet no rules had 
been made to regulate the order of the business of 
the House. The priority of business was within 
the control of the House, and the question would 
now be put whether the House would consider the 
resolutions at this time? 

And the question having been propounded and 
the House having partly divided— 

Mr. McKAY said it seemed to him that the 
coutse proposed by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Baawanp] was novel and extraordinary. The 
first business of the Tlouse had heretofore been to 
determine the number of standing committees to be 
appointed, and then to adopt the usual resolution 
that the Speaker should appoint those committees. 
Bui the proposition of the gentleman from New 
York was, that the Speaker should appoint certain 
committees before it had been decided what com- 
mittees should be appointed. What reason was 
there that this should be done? He could see none, 
and he hoped the Heuse would insisi on the usual 
preliminary movements. 


Mr. CLIFFORD was proceeding ta express his 
opinion on the extraordinary proposition of the 
gentleman from New York— 


When Mr. MALLORY rose to a point of order. 
He desired to know whether this debate was in or- 
der until the House should have decided that it 
would take up and consider the resolutions. The 
question was on reception, and upon that question 
the House was dividing when the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. McKay] rose to address the 
House. 

After some debate of a conversational character 
in relation to the point of order, 

The SPEAKER decided that the question being 
one of priority of business, was ket debateable. 

Mr. CLIFFORD said he was perfectly willing 
the question should be taken; but that if it was to 
be debated, he should claim the floor. 


Mr. BARNARD wished the House, he said, to 
understand how the question stocd. The resolu- 
tions for the consideration of which he now asked, 
were presented by him oa Tue:day last. They 
were presented and read, and, on his own motion, 
were laid upon the table for future consideration, 
and there could, therefore, be no question of recep- 
tion, as claimed by the gentleman from Virginia, 
[Mr. Matiory.] The question now to be decided 
was whether the House would take up and con- 
sider these resolutions. 


Mr. MALLORY said he did not understand the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Barnarp] the 
other day as moving to jay these resolutions on the 
table, but as simply asking that they might be read 
for the information of the House. 

Mr. BARMARD and Mr, CLIFFORD rising to 
address the Chair— 

Mr. MALLORY calied both gentlemen to order. 

Mr. BARNARD inquired of the Speaker what 
was the question before the House? 

The SPEAKER said there was none, 
having refused to consider the quest:on. 

Mr. BARNARD 
so refused? A division was called for and partly 
made, but no decision was anoounced. 

After some conversation on this peint, 

Mr. BRIGGS asked for the reading of the reso. 
lutions; which having been read, f 

Mr. BARNARD said that the House was thin, 
probably from a misapsreh-nsion as to the hour 
of meeting. He knew there had been some mis- 
apprehension on that point. He would move a 
call of the House 

After some conversation on a point of order, 

The question was taken, and the House refused 
to order a call. : 

And the question resurring on the consideration 


the House 


inquired when the House had 


| here, and the use 


of the resolutions, the House refused to consider 
them at this time.. 
RULES “OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD imoved the taking up and 
censideration cf the resolution and amendments 
heretofore offered in relation to the rules of the 
last House, and which had on Tuesday been lai 
on the table. 

The motion having prevailed, the House pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of the resolution here- 
tofore offered by Mr. Wiss, which is in.the fol- 
lowing werds: — > 

Resolved, That the standing rules and orders of 
the last House of Representatives be adopted as 
the rules and orders of this House for the next en- 
suing ten days, and that a committee of nine mem- 
bers be appointed to revise said rules and orders, 
and to repert thereon within the said ten days. 

Which resolution Mr. Usperwoop had hereto- 
fore moved to amend as follows: 

Strike out all after the word “Resolved,” and 
insert, “That a committee of nine be appointed to 
revise, amend, and report rules for the government 
of this House; and that, until such commiitee 
make report, and the same be finally acted upon, 
the rules and orders of the Jast House of Represen- 
tatives shall be considered as the rules and orders 
of this House.” 

To which amendment Mr, Apams had hereto- 
fore offered the following amendment: After the 
words “House of Representatives,” insert the 
words “excepting the 21st rule, which is hereby re- 
scinded.” 

(The 21st rule prohibits the reception of Aboli- 
tion petitions.) 

Aud the question being on the amendment of 
Mr. Ansms— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD said he was somewhat in- 
different whether the amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from Massachaseits [Mr. Apams] pre- 
vailed or not. He (Mr. U.) thought that, ia all 
probability, it would be proper to allow gentlemen 
from the North to discuss this question of the 
right of petition. He was willing to meet them, 
and to give ihem his views on this subject, as he 
had wished to do some years agn, butat that time 
he was cut off by the previcus question. He did 
not think debate couid be prevented, end he wes 
willing to meet the econstquences of it now, as 
well as at any other time. Indeed, as a Southern 
man anda s'ave holder, he was desirous to see the 
position which Morihern men intended to occupy 
clearly laid open. He, for one, wes not afraid of 
i. And hereke would take occasion to say that, 
in his opiaion, the resointions read by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams} the other 
day did not fairly present the question. He 
thought, however, that the House should treat pe- 
titions on this subject with great respect, and 
should assign its reasons for the rejection of such 
petitions; and a few years he (Mr. U.) had pro- 
posed to assign upon the record reasons why peti- 
tions for the abolition of slavery, coming from 
the North, should not be received. ‘fhe man- 
ner in which those petitions had been treated 
which politicians had made 
of them, had fed to the supposition that the 
people of the Norin were insutced—were trzated 
with disrespec'; and, in conseqi 
indignation had been raised against our pro- 
ceedings here; when, if the true state of the case 
had been wade known, there could have been 
no ground fer such au inference. The standing 
rale of the House always required the member 
presenting a petition io give a brief statement of 
the contents of il tition; uson chat statement of 
facis it was that the House acted; and he w d 
the people to be informed that, instead of being 
treated disrespectfully, their petitions were azied 
upon on principie; snd he would be glad to see the 
House adopt some principle which would show ibe 


reascus why these petitions should uct be received. | 
It was not his wish to go inte a general discussion; | 


he thought that, if thai were done, the House 
would be kept week after week debating the sub- 
ject, to the detriment of she great matters of pub- 
lie concernment in reference to which they had 
been called together. And, for his own part, for 
the purpose of aveiding that discussion, he would 


see of this, j 


sooner consent to the amendment of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, and reserve the question for 
discussion at some future day. The debate, if 
once entered upon, would not terminate for weekss, 
and he hoped, therefore, that all the members on 
different sides of the House’ would restrain their 
inclinations to discuss the question. ~ The time, the’ 
occasion which convened them, the business before 
Congress—all these considerations seemed to him 
to be so many strong arguments against going into 
the general discussion. : : 

Asto the amendment proposed by bimself he, 
would say a single word. The resolution of the 
gentieman from Virginia [Mr. Wise] allowed the 
committee ten days. The effect of his (Mr. U's) 
proposition, if carried, was not to restrain the com» 
miitee in point of time, but to adopt the. rules-and 
orders or the last House until the committee should 
report; and that he conceived was the only difference 
between his proposition and that of the gentleman 
from Virginia, 

Mr. WISE here said he was willing to. accept 
the amendmentof Mr. Unperwoop as a modifica- 
tion cf his own. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD then resumed, and pro- 
cecded to statesome facts illustrative of the cor- 
rectness of ihe opinion expressed by him the other 
dav, and which he now repeated, that there was a 
necessity for a radical change in the rules of. the 
House. He instanced especially the cases, .. first, 
of time lost at a former session in merely compel- 
ling the attendance of the members, which he de~ 
monstrated to have been nineleen days. Second- 
ly, the time lost in the discussion of preliminary 
arrangements in the distribution of subjects amongst 
the appropriate committees. And, lastly, the cases 
of assaulis and batteries. Fle had, in the course of 
his experience, keard langusge of the most offen- 
sive characler applied by members to each other-— 
language which his mouth should not utter. He 
had seen assaults and batteries committed in. this 
House right under the nose of the Speaker, and in 
no justance had the party offending been made ac. 
countable for his conduct. Heretofore, in such 
cases, ibe House had attempted to act under the 
broad Parliamentary law of Great Britain~a law 
which was not specific, which did not define. the 
offence, nor prescribe the punishment; and the con- 
sequence was, when the House came to apply. it, 
they found they could do nothing at all. The 
committee tobe appointed on the rules should take 
up this subject also. The House must legislate; it 
must define the offence and prezeribe the punish- 
ment; and when that was done, the House would 
have a plain role of action before it, and not be 
left atiarge to the uncertain provisions of the Par- 
liamentary law. This, in his judgment, was a 
most imporiant maticr; and he did wish that while 
the rules were under investigation. the committee 
might take churge of this subject also. If, seme~’ 
thing was not dene, we should witness the same 
secues bere again that we had witnessed hereto- 
fore. 

Mr. WISE followed at some length. He refer- 
red to the choris he had made on a former day to 
bring this question to a close without debate. He 
had been most anxious to avoid discussion, espe- 
cially onthe amendment of the gentleman from 
Biassachusetis, [Mr. Apams,] because he regarded 
it as oxe cf the most delicate matters that could be 
touched. But the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
by Li- remarks submitted the other day, bad com- 
peiled him (Mr. W.) to make a few observations, 
And he propesed now to notice one or two of the 
remciks of that gentleman, and which were cer- 
tainly astounding to him. We had been told by 
the gentlemen that the 21st rule was an Adminis- 
tion measure—a measure of the last Administra- 
tion—thal it was a proposition which the Whigs of 
this House would never have atlempted to. carry 
throuzh; and the gentleman from Massachusetts 
had made a covert appeal to the Whigs of this 
ase to reverse that reeasure. And if he (Mr. 
W.) bad rightly understood the gentleman, he in- 
intended to say that it would be the policy of the 
present Administration to.réeverse that rule. He 
(Mr. W.) did not know what the gentleman de- 
fined to be the Administration; if, by the Adminis- 
tration, he meant the Executive now in power, 


he (Mr. W.) undertook ‘to say that ‘the Executive 
‘would nevér countenance the introduction of the 
topi¢ of abolition into these halls. If the ‘gentle- 
“man could state for the Whig party on his side of 
. tie: Potomac here that it was now their’ policy. to 
introduce -abolition petitions, he (Mr. W.) would 


‘would wait to see. f 
-5 Bitt the getitleman had goné even farther. He 
‘had fiot only said that the rule was a measure of 
“the Van Buren Administration, but that that Ad- 
‘ministration was either the tool of the few Whigs 
“who supported the rule, or that they were the tools 
- of the last Adminiswation. He (Mr. W.) would 
‘say that the gentleman had no authority, no 
data, no foundation whatever for such an asser- 
‘tion. Itwas altogether the creature of his own 
‘Imagination—_an imagination that was very much 
‘bewildered, bedizened, and prejudiced upon this 
subject. f 
Mr. W. then followed Mr. Asams in his exami- 


nation of the material of which the vote on the @lst | 


rule was compounded, and proceeded to say that 
it now remained to be seen whether we weuld 
“as'we stood before, and who would desert their po- 
Sition‘on this question. Itremained to be seen 
whether his Whig party here would make one of 
its first acts an acl of reversal of the proceedings 
of the last Administration upon this very subject 
of Abolition. Until they did so, he would still have 
confidence in his Whig brethren on this subject. 
“The getleman from Massachusetis seemed to imply 
that the reversal of this measure was to be an Ad- 
ministration measure. What authority had the 
gentleman for saying so, when he who represented 
the State of Massachusetts in the Cabinet itself— 
the Secretary of State himself coming from the 
State of Massachusetts—had declared in the capital 
of Virginia that he would never interfere with the 
‘interests of the South on this subject? 
: The gentleman had said this was a question of 
the South against the North—that it was a mea- 
sure to oppress the North, He (Mr. W.) denied 
it. He reversed the gentleman’s proposition, and, 
if there were any truth in either proposition, it was 
p ia that which asserted that it was the case of the 
: North—no, not of the North—but of a few fana- 
“ties of the North—-a very small and insignificant 
portion of the Worth, (though a portion ably re- 
presented here, and potentially represented in the 
country through the pulpit, the press, and the 
school,) to oppress the South. ` 
Mr. W. here replied to that portion of the argu- 
ment of Mr. Anams at the present and past ses- 
sions of Congress, which assumed that nine out of 
ten of the petitions. coming from the north of Ma- 
son and Dixon’s line were rejected. They were 
petitions, to be sure, but they were petitions for no 
grievances of their own, but in relation to griev- 
ances which they who knew not of them ought 
not to bear. 
` The gentleman had had certain resolutions read, 
emanating from the State of Massachusetts, to 
show that this rule was unconstitutional. He (Mr. 
W.) would like to know how those resolutions 
came upon the journals. Under the operation of 
this 21st rule, it was a paper in relation to the abc- 
lition of slavery, and, as such, although coming 
from the State of Massachusetts, ought not to have 
been received under that rule. The resolutions 
asserted that this rule was a denial of tne right of 
petition. He denied it, 
The resolutions referred to are as follows: 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETS, 
In the year one thousand eight hundred and 
forty. ` 
Resolves concerning the denial by the United States 
House ef Representatives of the right of petition. 
Resolved, That the resolution which was adopted 
by the Hause of Representatives of the United 
States on the twenty eighth of January, eighteen 
hundred and forty, namely, “That no petition, 
‘memorial, resolution, or other piper paying for 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia 
or any State or Territory, or the slave trade between 
the States or Territories of the United States in 
which it now exists, shall be received by the 
House, or entertained in any way whatever,” is-re- 
garded by this Legislature as a palpable violation 


‘say that upon that point he was not advised. He- 
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‘of the Constitution of the United States, a bold de- 


nial of inalienable rights, and stretch of power | 


which can never be quietly submitted to by a free 
people. : AG 

Resolved, That, in the name of the people of 
this Commonwealth, this Legislature enter its 
solemn protest against the said standing rule, as 
being void in its inception and of no binding force 
upon the people or their representalives. 

Resolved, That it is the indisputable right of any 
portion of the people of this country, however 
mistaken in their views or insignificant in number, 
at any time to petition Congress for a redress ef 
grievances, or what to them may seem such; and 
that Congress is bound to receive all. such pe- 
tions, and given them a respectful and deliberate 
consideration. 

What, continued Mr. Wise, was the right of pe- 
tition? The Constitution of the United States was 
positive, that the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble and petition the Government for the re- 
dress of grievances should not be abolished. He 
appealed to the good sense of the reasoning por- 
tion of the Northern people to say how far this 
right extended. It extended exactly to that point 
where the right of the legislator commenced. Mr. 
W. here traced the right of petition, under the 
Constitution, through all its various gradations, to 
the very point of having those petitions presented, 
and a statement of theit contents heard by Con- 
giess. All thathegranted. After that had been 
done, Congress was not bound to take any action 
whatever. This argument Mr. W. carrted out at 
considerable lengih; demonstrating, at the same 
time, that Congress, for fifty years in succession, 
had received, considered, deliberately acted upon, 
and finally rejected more than one million of these 
petitions. Mr. W. closed by a brief allusion to the 
injurious results which must follow to the business 
of Congress, and the harmony of a third portion 
of the Union, if the subject were to be permitted 
to be discussed and agitated here. 

Mr. W. C. JOHNSON obtained the floor, and 
several voices were heard crying for the previous 
question; which, however, Mr. §. said he would not 
move. 

Mr. EVERETT asked Mr. J. to give way, to 
enable him to submit a motion that the subject be 
laid on the table for the present, in order that a re- 
solution might be introduced that would so far or- 
ganize the House as that its business could be pro- 
ceeded with. 

Mr. JOHNSON declined to give way. He was 
not, he said, in the House the other day when the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] made 
his remarks on his proposed amendment, but he 
had cast his eye over themas published. This 
and other considerations induced him (Mr. J.) to 
trespass for a brief space upon the consideration of 
the House. And, at the outset, he deemed it due to 
himself to say that the gentleman (although ke 
might have presented his own impressions and 
opinions) had not presented the history of the reso- 
lation which he (Mr. J.) had offered. ‘Fhe gentle- 
man, in his remarks, was reported as having said 
that the 2Istrule “was the measure of the Northern 
man with Southern principles; and a Southern man 
brought in that rule and made the Northern man 
with Southern principles and the party of which he 
was at the head his tools, or made himself their tool 
to carry out that rule.” 

Mr. ADAMS here rose and made a brief expla- 
nation in relation to the resolutions from the Le- 
gislature of Massachusetts, referred to by him the 
other day, and for which another set of resolutions 
had inadvertently been sabstituted in one of the 
papers of this city. 

Mr. W. C. JOHNSON then proceeded. There 
was one thing which greatly astonished him; it 
was this: that the gentleman from Massachusetis 
should, with so much force, reassert or reaffirm an 
accusation of this sort. What authority had he 
offered? What evidence had he given? What in- 
terview had he referred to? What arrangement 
had been made, of which he was cognizant, that it 
should be said he was in treaty with the Adminis- 
tration party, either to use them as his tools, or to 
Jet them use him as their tool? A man of the age 
and experience of the gentleman from Massachu- 


setts—a man who knew so well how to value cha- 
racter, and who had lived such a laborious life for 
the purpose of acquiring it—ought not to make a 
charge of this nature here, in the presence of the 
nation, unless he had some fact, some data, some 


evidence, upon which to predicate it. He (Mr. J.) 


called upon that gentleman, and all who thought 
with him, to present to this House the evidence 
upon which the charge is founded. Had it been 
made in mere wantonness? Had it been made be- 
cause he (Mr. J.) had introduced a proposition 
which superseded that of the gentleman himself? 
Had it been made because, with some degree of 
labor, (and he was glad to have it in his power to 
add, with some degree of success,) he had answer- 
ed the argument which the gentleman then made? 

He deemed it due to himself, due to the Adminis- 
tration party then on that floor, and due to candor, 
justice, and honor, to say that he had not been in 
communion with one solitary human being in that 
House before he draughted that resolution; that he 
had not mterchanged an opinion with one member 
of the Van Baren party, either in or out of Con- 
gress, in regard to the original proposition which had 
been alluded to by the gentleman from Virginia, 
who was absent from indisposition, which induced 
him to hand it to the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina. And the resolution which the gentleman had 
intended himself to offer was almost substantially 
the same as that he (Mr. W. C. J.) offered, viz: to 
lay on the table the motion to receive abolition peti- 
tions; and when the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Apams] was attacking that resolution, he said 
that it was indefinite, and that it was dodging the 
question, or something very like it. While the gen- 
tleman was speaking, he (Mr. J.) draughted his 
resolution and showed it to the gentleman from 
South Carolina, and his object in doing so was to 
ascertain whether he would receive and adopt it as 
his own, which he consented todo instead of that 
ofthe gentleman from Virginia. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts having offered and amendment 
to the resolution of the gentleman from South 
Carolina, induced him (Mr. J.) to ask the gentle- 
man from South Carolina to accept his resolution 
as a modification of his own, which he agreed to. 
This was the history of the resolution, or the 
twenty-first rule of the House. And thus, in the 
hury of debate and the confusion that prevailed, 
the resolution was written by himself at -the desk, 
and offered as an amendment to the proposition of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. This was the 
conspiracy, this was the plot, this was the §stratal 
gem which had been complained of. He recollect« 
ed very well that, while the Editor of the Globe 
at the time came out and charged him asan in- 
strument put forward by the Whig party to offer 
the resolution, the gentleman from Massachusetts 
also rose in his place and said that he (Mr. J.) 
was acting as the tool of the Van Buren party, or 
language to thateffect. He was very apprehen- 
sive that the gentleman had given vent to his real 
feelings and judgment; but whatever he might 
think of him, he (M. J.) believedhe thought in 
his inmost bosom that he would be no man’s 
too], and that he would not suffer himself 
to be made the instrument of any man or set of 
men for an unrighteous or unholy purpose. Thus 
much for the history of that resolution, which be- 
came one of the rules of the last Congress. 

He had a few words to say as to the proposition 
then before the Chair, which was, as he understood 
it, to adopt all the rules of the last Congress, with 
the exception of the twenty-first, which relates to 
the rejection of abolition petitions. He would say 
that he was most happy for two years to be sur- 
rounded in that House by a majority of the mem- 
bers of Congress who sustained, both by their 
speeches and votes, the rule now proposed to be 
rescinded, and he would be most happy if the pre- 
sent Congress would do as the last one had done. 
Why chang: the rule in this question? He saw no 
good reason for it. An apprehension prevailed at 
the period to which he had referred that its adoption 
would create great excitement at the North; but he 
would ask if it had had that effect? And he ap- 
pealed to Northern men and to the public journals 
to prove that it was without foundation. He would 
ask if it had not been productive of good; if there 
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had not been less excitement than before, and 
whether every thing had not gone on in peace and 
harmony, both in and out of Congress, on the ques- 
tion of the abolition of slavery? We all know that 
before the adoption of the twenty-first rule, Con- 
gress had been perpetually interrupted, day after 
day, by efforts to introduce a resolution to receive 
petitions on the subject of abolition. He objecte 
to agitating this question again, and he would tel 
gentlemen that they might bring it up again and 
triumph for a season, and sport with the feelings of 
Southern men; but that a reaction in the public 
feeling would take place, was as inevitable as 
that the tides of the ocean would ebb and flow. 
Whilst now all was quiet, whilst all was peace, 
they might think they could make inroads upon 
their rights; bat the mument they should attempt it, 
that moment wouid they recreate an excitement, 
both in and out of these halls, which every lover ef 
peace and harmony must deprecate. And it would 
be found that.in proportion to their numbers en 
this floor would Southern men become stronger in 
denouncing any interference with their rights. The 
whole South would be found meeting as one man 
on this question. We have been called here to dis- 
pose of grave and serious subjects, and not to dis- 
cuss the question of abolition, and, therefore, it 
was useless and unnecessary to interfere with the 
twenty-first rule, Did the President of the United 
States say one word in kis message on the subject 
of abolition, directly or indirectly? Nota sylabie, 
And yet the first step taken on this floor was con- 
trary to the recommendations in the meszage. It 
was thenentirely foreign to the purpo-es for which 
Congress had been specisily convened. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] had remarked, in the course of his speech 
this morning, that a feeling of indignation had 
been gotten up in the country in regard to the 
psesentation of abolition petitions to Congress, 
Now where, he [Mr. W. C. Jounson] would ask, 
was this fecling of indignation? He knew not. The 
nation was, at thismoment, in the enjoyment of 
the utmost tranquilluy and repose. It was, too, 
looking with. the most anxious solicitude to our 
proceedings, in order to see what we were going to 
do for the relief of the country—what we were 
going to do in reference to improving the cur- 
rency and exchanges of the country. He con- 
fessed he wax apprehensive that nothisg geod could 
grow ont of rescinding the 21:t rule, but on the 
contrary that much evil might result from it. He 
was fuliy convince i that the sentiments of the Pre- 
sident of the United States were in favor of the 
course he [Mr. W. C. Jonsson} was taking in re- 
ference to rescinding this resolation, 
forth his opinion on this question in a letter which 
had been some time sines pubdli-hed to the world. 

Mr. Apvams here asked for the reading of the 
letter. 

Mr. W. Cosr Jonnson resumed, He had not 


the letter in his possession, but he stated it as a fact |i 


that the Execative had written a letter to the effect 
which he (Mc. J.) had intimated. He therefore 
was desirous to clear his skirtsof any charge that 
he was either directly or indirectly an instrument 
in this matter. It was but an act of justice to- 
wards that distinguished individual to say thus 
much in his vindication. If this House, the grand 
inquest of the nation, should undertake the respon~ 
sibility of acting on this question, and of throwing 
open the doors to a flood of Abolition petitions, 
why, let thera do it; but do not couple the name of 
the Executive with it. Ashe had already said, be 
offered the resolution on the subject of Abolition peti- 
tions which became the 21st rule, and he rejoiced 
that he had done it. Hnving advocated then, he 
would do so now, because he had seen no reason 
to change his opiaion as to the propriety and cor- 
rectness of the course which he thought it his duty 


to take. 


a 


He had set į 


He did not think it proper to discuss the 
whole subject again, which had been fuily and 
elaborately argued on a former occasion. The 
chief motive by which he had been governed 
in offering his resolution was to throw oil upon 
the troubled waters, and the result of its adop- 
tion was to restore peace and harmony to the 
alTouse. We had not witnessed those angry 
scenes here since, which had induced a whole de- 
legation of members, representing a portion of 
the South, to withdraw from this body in order to 
devise and consult upon what course they should 
take to defend the rights of their constituents. 
But repeal this resolution, and what might be done 
he would not preiend to foretell. He would, how- 
ever, predict that no good would come of # to any 
portion of this Union—no beneficial results to any 
interest of this wide-spread confederacy. Rescind 
this rule, and endless discussion will be the conse- 
quence, and the excitement would be so great as to 
retard the despatch of the business which had call 
ed us together, and thus we might be sitting here 
till near the meeting of the regular session. He 
was, for all there reasons, opposed to rescinding 
the resolution, and because he wished Congress to 
go on and dispose of the various measures which 
the country was most unxiously waiting to have 
disposed of as speeily as possible. Ele would 
vote to retain the resolution, and let the conse- 
quences fall upon those who were for rescinding it. 
He wonld invoke this ‘louse, and more especially 
his Whig {riends, to pause and anxiously and deli- 
berate}y reflect before they countenanced a course 
ef action which would lead to results disastrous in 
their effects. It was not his purpose to enlarge 
upon this cecasion, but in order to show what had 
been the proceedings of this House apon the ques- 
tion, he would ask its attention to the yeas and 
nays which bad been’ taken on the subject, and 
were t be found in page 194 of the journal of the 
House, in the years 1835-6 [iere the Clerk 
read them.] His object in having the yeas and 
nays read was to show that the principle had been 
adopted to reject abolition petitions, and that, too, 
on the most high and patriotic grounds, because of 
the excitemen: throughout the country, and in the 


national councils. 

Now, rescind this resolution, and we should then 
have the same exciiement that was witnessed here 
before its adoption, and when, on one occasion, a 
motion to reczive an Ab*lition petition was laid cn 
the table by 2 vote of 176 to 87, and Mr. Apams 
led off in the affirmative. After réferring to what 


was the opinion of the framers of the Constitution 
on the subject of slavery, Mr. J. remarked that he 
thought with the gentleman from Virginia (Mir. 


Wise] that ali Abolition petitions ought to be re- 
jected, beczase we have not the power to act on the 
question. Ia the course oi nis remarks he had 
droppel a sentiment in rercre to the course of 
some Northern men, which required a lide qualifi- 
cation. He would say, however, that there are 
some men at the North who, al’hough not par- 
taking of the excitement, which € net to exist 
hore, on the subject of Abolition, nevertheless 
pressed itupon uz in opposition to the feelings of 
the South, rather than come in contact with the 
violent Abciitionists of their own districts. Bat, 
for the purpose of testing whether the House was 
willing to throw open the whole question for dis- 
cussion, he would call the previous question, 

Some conversation here followed as to the effect 
of the previous question, under the Parliamentary 
law; the Speaker deciding that, if the | previous 
question was ordered, the question Mast be taken 
on each amendment, ` : 

Mr. W. C. JOHNSON then proceeded to say 
that, on reflection, he woald not call the previous 
question, although there were many gentlemen 
around him desirous that he shouid do so, because 
he did not wish the House to take a vote on a pro- 
position which would bs most injurious to the in- 
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terests of the country. He believed. that if this ic 
question should be brought up on the adoption of. s 
the rules, after a committee should have been ape: 


pointed to examine them, that would bea most 


fitting time to say. what alteration, if any, shoul 

be made in them. `- LE 
Mr. SLADE said he did not-rise for the purpos 

of continuing the debate on the merits.of the qnes» 


tioh, after so much had already. been ‘said on: it, - : 


And he was compelled to say here ‘that. so: far as 
related to the merits of the QIst rule, they had not 
been diseussed at all by those who had preceded 


him. WHeintended to discuss the merits of the 


question, but he would not now or hereafter go into 


ibe question whether it was a measure of the Jast °« 


Administration, or of its opponents; The rule, 
however, was introduced against his wiil, and if it 
was to continue in force, it would also te in oppo» 
sition to his will. But he did notsee that any good. 


could result from referring to and bringing up res. ` 


miniscences of what had taken place on formeroce 
casions on this question. It would lead: to inter- 
minable debale. 


His opinion: was, that we ought »- 


to avoid going into a discussion of this question: at . 


the present session. In saying this, he must do 
himself the justice to say that at the proper time he 
would not be found backward in discussing the me- 


rits of the twenty-firat rule; but he came to the.: 


present session of Congress deeply impressed with 
the conviction that this was not the time to agi- 
tate this question; and it was his express determina- 
tion not to be drawn intc a discussion of it, for the 
reasons which he would now proceed to give. This 
extra session of Congress was called for several spe-. 
cific purposes, and ameng these was one to adopt 
measures of relief for the embarrassed condition of 
the country, to regulate its finances, to modify the 
tariff, &e. 
he was for confining Congress to the legitimate ob« 
jeets for which it had assembled, and trusted that 


it would make such good use of its time as to. be © - 


enabled to adjourn at no very remote period. As 
he had already said, it was his intention some time 
ago not to agitate this question at the present ses- 


And so far as his action was concerned, . 


sion, and his reason for this was, that there ap- > 


peared inan Abolition paper, published in Vermont, 
called the “Voice of Freedom,” and dated April 
28, 1841, a communication which he would pre- 


sently read. In consequence of this, he addressed: : 


a letter to the Editor of that paper, explanatory: of: 
the course which be should deem it his duty to take 
at the ensuing extra session of Congress. i 

Mr. S. here read the following extracts froma. 
letter lately addressed to the Editor of a newspa- 
per in his own State, explanatory of the views en- 
tertained by him on this subject: 

“ J observe in your paper of the 24th, which has 
just reached me, a communication from Jesse 
Stedman, unging the sending of petitions to Con- 
gress, at the extra session, praying for the rescind- 


ing of the ‘infamous Alst rule’ of the House of Re- 


presentatives. vs 

“Jf petitions are to be forwarded, they should not 
pray for the rescinding of the rule, as itis not now 
in exisience. The rules of the last Congress et- 
pired with that Congress, None of them will have 
any force or effect until revived by the action of 
the next House of Representatives. The peti- 
tions should, therefore, ask that no such rule be 

in adopted. 
aen] ie his occasion to say that I do not deem it 
of any importance that petitions such as Ihave sug- 
gested should be presented at the extra session Itis 
desirable that that session should be as short as 
possible—that itshould be confined to the legisla- 
tion rendered indispensably necessary by the finan- 
cial condition of the country. That will spread 
itself sufficiently to cover all the time that the Re- 
presentatives will be willing to spend, or their con- 
stituents will be willing to have them spend, in an 
extra session. I presume that no Representative 
will think of presenting at this session any such pes 


` titions as. were in contemplation when 


cou 
and-feeling assared that, no necessity. for it will 
exist aihal session to.keep out 
- At the extra session in September, 1837, these peti- 
tions.were withbolden:from presentation by com- 
mon consent} and so I-presume. they will be at the 
extra‘session which is approaching. .. . 

“Wo man: can hold ‘the ist. rule’ to be more 
‘infarnoust thar::I do; but Ido not think that any 
thing willbe gained by sending petition: against its 
readeption atthe: extra session. Let its opponents 
reserve. their:strength for the regular session in 
December, when, if ever, an attempt may be made 

"to revive it: Mo ; 
.: .Your-obedient servant, 
sepa a _ » “WM. SLADE, 

“Mippiesury, April 28,1841.” 


Mr. S: proceeded to say that he had told his con- . 


stituents: that if Abolition petitions were to be sent 
in, they should not ask: the rescinding of the twen- 
y-first.rule, and that petitions ought not to be pre- 
sented at tbe-extra session of Congress, which ought 
to devote-itself only to the disposal of the objects 
for whieh it-was convened. He next referred to 
what had been done in the House of. Representa- 
tives on the Abolition petitions presented at the 
extra session in:1837. All the petitions were laid 
on the table that did not come within the meaning 
and -spirit of the; rule. He, however, could not 
find that-he had»presented a single petition at that 
session... He desired that the same course might be 
pursued on this occasion, ashe did not with to 
waste:any time unnecessarily in considering other 
business than that which we were specially convened 
to act: upon... It would be perceived from what 
he had read, being a notice to his constitaents of the 
course he:should pursue, that it was his desire that 
there should not be any attempt made at this ses- 
sion to rescind the 21st rule, and that the subject by 
common consent should not be mooted. lle saw 
no reason why we should not act upon the ground 
he ‘hadintimated. If his friend from Massachu- 
shettis was not disposed to withdraw his amend- 
ment to rescind, he (Mr. S.) would move to strike 
out these words therefrom: “which is hereby re- 
scinded.” ‘And he would do so, in the first place, 
becaüse he ‘said there was an obvious impropriety 
in adopting an amendment rescinding a resolution 
which was not in existence. He was really ata 
loss to know why his honorable friend should have 
moved such an amendment, becsuse he (Mr. § ) 
saw nothing to: annul, and nothing to repeal, be- 
fore the-House, He could not see why the word 
“rescind” had been used in-connection with. this 
resolation.: The :idea of rescinding the ist rule 
appeared to him to be absurd. Itseemed to him 


the majority of the House would be. disposed to 


adopt the amendment, which would strike outthe | 
-idea of rescinding, and that upon the ground ihai 
there will be no Abolition petitions presented at this 
session; or, in the second place, if there should be, 
they.would go over to the next session, and there- 
fore it, was not necessary to act On the 23st rule at 
all now. 


forth in greater strength elsewhere. T o3- 
sible to. restrain the, expression of tbe popular 
youe,. They, might, if it were possible, ihrow a 


dam across. thie Potomac; 
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course of the stream? - No; 7 
aside, and seek some other course, and find their 
way to the ogean.in spite of. all’ the opposition of 
man. Mr. 8. then argued that all attempts to re- 
sirain the expression of. public sentiment on 
the Abolition’ question would. be equally futile. 
‘He urged that this question must be met sooner or 
later in this country, and not as a question of phi- 
lanthropy, but upon the finances and labor of the 
country... He hoped the amendment rescinding 


apari of the rule would not be adopted, and that | 


the resolution would go forth as it was. 

i: Mr. MASON of Ohio rose, not, he said, for the 
purpose of participating in the debate, but to bring 
forward a. proposition which he would offer with 
the sincere hope that it would be adopted. 

The SPEAKER reminded the gentleman that 
there was already an amendment to an amendment 
pending. 

Mr. MASON expressed the hope that gentlemen 
would withdraw their propositions to enable him io 
present hise 

“And a suggestion was made by Mr. DAWSON 
that.the gentleman should move to lay the subject 
upon the table, in order that he might be enabled 
to‘offer his proposition. ae 

Much desultory conversation followed on a point 
of order. . 

Mr. SLADE modified his.amendment by adding 
after the words “Qist rule” the words, 

«And that the action of the several standing com- 
mittees of this House upon all matters not em- 
braced in the message of the President of the Uni- 
ted States, in his communication upon the Ist day 
of: June, be susyended until the commencement of 
the annual session of Congress in December next, 
and that the considera.ion of all such petitions be 

ostponed until said session.” 

Mr. MASON asked that his proposition might 
be read—which was, in substance, that the rules 
and orders of the last House b? adopted for the 
Government of the present House, during the pre- 
sent session of Congress, . 

Mr. M. said he offered that as a compromise, 
and would consider no gentleman voting upon it as 
committing himeelf in any way in relation to the 
21st rule. 

After a long and very noisy discussion as 10 
whether this and other propositions were in order, 
the previcus question was called under the parlia- 
mentary law, and was seconded, the SprakEr hav- 
ing decided that, under that law, any one member 
could second the demand. 

And, the previous question having been second- 
ed, many memb-rs rising for the purpose, 

Mr. SLADE again modified his amendment, by 
withdrawing that portion of it which excluded, the 
cousideration of subjects not included in the Piesi- 
dent’s message, remarking that such an amendment 
might exclude subjects which stould be considered. 

And, efer further discussicns on points of order, 
and as to the effect of the previous question, 

The question was taken by teilers, “Shall the 
main question be now put?” and was decided in 
the negative—yeas 75, nays 94. 

Bo the House decided that the main question 
should not be put. 

And, under the parliamentary law, the effect ef 
this vote was to put the whole subject from under 
the consideration of the House for one day. 

A moticn te adjoura was made and withdrawn. 

Afr. BRIGGS offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the several siandiag commiiees 
of this House, as provided for in the reles of the 
las! Home of Representatives, be now appoinied 
by the Speaker. j 

Mr. WISE obje that the resolution 
nne part of the roles and sot ihe other, 

Mr. BRIGGS did not sgree with the gentleman 
in this view. 

Mr. BARNARD sabmitted that bis rescluiicons 
were first in order, 

Mr. BRIGGS insisted upon the recessity of 
granting the usual time and opportunity to the 
SprakRe {0 appoin'—more necessary now by rea- 
son of the gieat number of new members. He 
haped this crdinary act of courtesy to the presiding 
cfficer would not be withheld; bat that the House 


adop ed 


ould that -arrest the © 
the waters would turn ` 


would adopt the resolution and adjourn over to 
Monday. 

Mr. WISE said the Speaker could select in his 
own mind the members of the several commit- 
tees.: And he would therefore move that the 
House do now adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock on 
Monday. ae soe 

Mr. T. SMITH asked, the yeas and nays, 
which were ordered, and being taken, were—yeas 
60, nays 148. - 

So the House refused to adjourn. - ` 

The. SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, laid 
before the House a message from ihe President, 
transmitting-a report of the Secretary of: the Trea- 
suro, exhibiting the transfers of appropria- 
“ions made in. that Department in pursuance of 
the.power vested in the President, by the act of 
wich 3, 1809. Laid on the table and ordered to 
be printed. : 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a 
redort from the Secretary of the Treasury on the 
finances, which is as follows: ; 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY ON THE FINANCES, &c. 

In obedience to the directions of the act of Con- 
gress of the 10th of May, 1809, supplementary to” 
the “Act to establish the Treasury Department, the 
Secretary of the Treasury respectfully submits the 
following report: : 


1. oF THE PUBLIC REVENUE AND EXPENDITURES. 


The receipts and expenditures for the year 1840 
were as follows: = 
The availabie balance in the Trea- 

sury on the Ist of January, 1840, 

(exclusive of amount deposited 

with the States, trust funds, and in- 

demnities, and the amount due 

from banks which failed in 1837,) A 

was, as appears by the: books of . f 

the Register of the Treasury $3,663,083 60 

The receipts into the Treasury dur- 
ng the year 1840 were, from 
Customs - $13,499 502 17 
Lands- - 3,292,285 58 
Bond of the Bank of l 

the United States - 1,774,513 80 
Miscellaneous and in- 

cidental sources - 283,258 23 

748 629 55. 


Banks which failed in 
1837 - - 
Treasury notes issued 5,589,547 61 
~ 25,187,736 84 


ea eee meae 


Making Br A $28,850,820 44 
The expenditures in the same year 
were, for— 


Civil list, foreign inter- 

course;and miscella- 

neous - $5,492 030 98 
Muitary department 10,866,236 45 
Naval depariment 6 031,088 88 
Public debt - - 11,9€2 77 
Add outstanding war, ` 

rants issued prior 

to ist January, 1841 1,416,234 23 


Treasury notes res 
dee med, including 
interesi -~ - 4,045,802 05 


; 27,863,475 41 
Leaving a balance in the Treasury 


on the 1st of January, 1841, of - 987,343 03 


The reccipts from the Ist of Janu- 


| ary tothe Ah of March, 1841, were 


—(say) 
; Evom customs #1,974 836 46 
ands - - 886,148 56 
Bdiscelianeous and in- 
cidental scurees  - 31,349 65 
Banks which failed in 
1837 - - 18,000 00 


Treasary notes issued 

per act of the 31st 

March, 1840 - 1,110,611 08 
Treasury notes issued 

under aet of 15ih 


of February, 1841, - 673,681 32 


* 


Mina < See aa a 2 co of.the Bank of 


the United States .- 17,913 00 . 


ney 


Making, with the balance in the 
Treasury, January 1, 1841 
The expenditures for the same pe- 
riod were— 
Civil list, miscellane- 
ous, and foreign in- 
tercourse -= - $943,517 15 
Military department - 2,273 097 11 


Naval Department - 759,349 60 
Public debt - - 3, 612 70 
Treasury notes re» 
deemed, including 
interest - - *647,590 09 
4,627,166 p 


Leaving the balance in the Treasur 
on the 4h of March, 1841, 
‘The balances of appropriations outstanding on 
the 4th of March, 1841 , were—(Statement A) 
Civil, foreign, intercourse, and mis- 


cellancous “ - -$5,237,234 28 
Military -~ - - -15,991,895 15 
Naval - - - - 6,910 "268 69 
Public debt - - - - 6, 387 30 


Treasury notes issued prior to the 

lst of Jauuary, 1841, and out- 

etanding on the 4th "of March, 

1841 - - 3,873,220 00 
Do, issued under the act of 1840, 

from Ist January to the 4th of 

March, 1841, which may, and 

most of which prebably will be 

presented in payment of publie 

dues during the year 1841 


Interest estimated at about -= - "300, 000 G0 


Making in the aggregate, 


Of this there will be required from the 
services of the current year - $24,210,000 00 
Additional appropriations required 

by the War Depariment for the year 


1841, viz: 
Forhfications and works of de- 
fence - $1,435,500 00 


For armaments of far 
tifications and ord- 


nance stores - 220,000 00 
For payment of ar- 
rearages and current 
expenses, and taking 
care of public pro- 
perty on roads, har- 
bors, rivers, &c. 40,199 12 
For arreatages for pre- 
venting and sup- 
pressing Indian hos- 
tilities - - 825 637 86 
a 2,521,336 98 
Making - - $26,731,336 98 
The actual and esiimuted means 


under the existing laws to meet these 

demands are, viz; 

The available bala ance in the Frea- 
sury on the 41h Mareh, 1841— 
(See staement B) $646,803 12 

Treasury no:es autho- 
rized under theact of 
1840, issued after 
the 340f March, 1841 413,592 72 

Treasury notes autho- 
rized by the act of 
1841 to be issued af- 
ter the 4h Maz ch, 
1841 - 

Receip's from customs 
estimated at - 


5,000,000 00 
12,000,000 00 


“This item, and the item of expenditare for the payment of 
Treasury notes from Ist of January to ath of March, 1841, in- 
clude about $300,000 of Treasury notes which were receiv" ed at 
the Department on account of customs during that period, but 
for wliich the warrants were not issued until s subsequent pe 
rio 


4,212,540 07 


$5,199,885 10 


- $572,818 46 


=- 1,110,611 08 


$33,425, 6 429, 616 50 59 


CON a a ee GLOBE n a GLOBE. 


Receipts fiom public 
lands - - 


2,500,000 00 
Miscellaneous sources 


170,000 00 

20,730,395 84 

Leaving unprovided for, of the de- 
mands for the present year, the 
sum of - 6,000,941 14 
There will also be receivable for 

public dues in the present year, or 

payable in 1842, Treasury notes the 

issues of the present year, viz: 

Issued under the act of 
1841, prior to the 
4th of March = $673,681 32 

Do. do. 1840, after 
the 34 of March - 

Do. do. 1841, to be 
issued after the 4ih 
of March, and in- 
cluded in the esti- 
mate of ways and 
means - - 5,000,000 00 


413,592 72 


6 087. 274 04 
E ET 
Making an aggregate of debt and de- 

ficit, to be provided for in this and 
the ensuing year, of - 

This estimate is founded on the as- 
sumption that all moneys in the 
publie depositories can be at once 
made available, and that any and 
all of the demands upon the Trea- 
sury can be satisfied, so long as 
money toa sufficient amount re- 
mains in any or all the deposito- 
ries. But thatis by no means the 
case; while the power to issue Trea. 
sury notes exists, there should be 
atell times, for the convenience 
of the ‘Treasury, a sum equal to 
$1,900,000 in the various deposi- 
tories subject to draft. When that 
power is expended, the sum should 
be increased to not less than - 4,000,000 00 


ee, 


12,088,215 18 


Which sum, added to the above, 

makes the estimated deficit $16, 088,215 18 

But the undersigned feels it his duty to call the 
attention of Congress to the more immediate de- 
| msada of the publie service, and the means by 
which those demands are to be supplied. 

The sums which will be required from the Ist of 
June to the 3ist of August next are estimated as 
follows, viz: 

For the payment of Treasury notes 
which will fall due within that 
time, and the interest thereon, 


about - - - -$2,756,990 00 
Balance for taking the sixth census - 294 ,000 00 
For the civil list, miscellaneous, and 

foreign intercourse - - 1,309,308 37 
Military service - - - 4 591,098 00 
Naval do - - -1 844, 068 00 
Public debt - - - 6,357 00 | 
poe of the extra session of Gor- 

gress - - - - 350,090 00 


Making about ll 151,693 37 
The ways and means in the power 
of the Treasury, end which will pro- 
oably accrue under existing laws, are 


as ioilows: 

. Fandsin the Trea- 

~ sary (2s per state- 

mentC) - - $644,361 16 
2. Treasury notes au- 


thorized by the act 
„of 15ta of February, 
1841 ~ = 1,505,943 Si 


3. Estimated receipts 
from the customs = - 3,000,000 00 
Da. do.the jands, 700,006 68 
Do. do. miscella- 
neous sources, 50,000 60 
Making m 5 900,305 07 


And leaving a deficit of Ery 251,388_30 


To which add the sum recommended 
to be- -kept in the Treasury to meet 
any emergencies ai the publie ser- 


"7 4,000,000.00. 


vice, viz: - : 
Making an aggregate of 9,251,388 30 


In another part of this paper the views of’ die ` 
Department as to the mode of providing fór the 
above deficit, together with the residue of the eis. 
isting public debt, will be presented. 

From the year 1816 to 1837, a period 

of twenty-one years, the revenues 

constantly exceeded the expendi- 

tures. The average annual: sut- 

plus during that time was $11,- 

464,226 87, (seé tables Land 2,) 

making an aggregate excess of , 

$240,748,764 27 Of this there 

was applied to the extinction of the 

national debt $208,792,127 44, 

and there was under the provi- 

sions of the act of the 23d of June, 

1836, denosited with the States 

$28,101,644 91, and there re- 

mained on the Ist of January, 

1837, in the Treasury of the Uni- 

ted States, ineluding the fourth in- 

stalment. due to the States, a sur- 

plusof - - - -17,109,473 26 
There were, also, outstanding debts . 

due and falling due to the Treasu- 

ry, arising from otber sources than 

those of the ordinary revenue, and 

which, were paid between the first 

of January, 1837, and 4th of 

March, 1841, the amount of (see 

statement D) - - ~ 9,124,747 00 
There were, also, issued within that 

period, and outstanding on the 4th 

of March, 1841, Treasury notes $ 

to the amount of - -~ > 5,648,512 40 
Making the aggregate evans 

means which were in the Trea- 

sury on the Ist of January, 1837, 

and which came into it prior tothe 

4th of March, 1841, over and 

above the current revenue 31, 882, 732 66 
From which deduct the amount (less 

the trust funds) remaining in the 

Treasury on the 4th of March, 


1841 - - g - 572,718 46 


And there appears an excess of ex- 

penditure over the current revenue 

of - - - $31.310,014 20 

It is proper to remark that the entries on the 
books of the Register of the Treasury do not al- 
ways sbow the true dates of the receipts and ex- 
penditures, An item involved in the above. state- 
ment (table D) wil! serve to illustrate this fact. 
The sum of $512,136 47 was, on the 2d and 31st: 
of October, 1840, paid by the Bank of the United 
Staies on its last bond to William Armstrong, su- 
perintendent at Fort Gibson, by order of the Se- 
eretary of War. Though this eum was in fact 
received and expended on those days, it did not find 
its way into the office of the Register until the 4th 
of March, 1841, on which day it appears on his 
books both as a receipt and as an expenditure. 

Thus, and to this extent, within the last four 
years, were the expenditures pushed beyond the 
amount of the revenue. They were made to ab- 
sorb the surplus in the Treasury and the outstand- 
ing debts due to the United States, so that the 
Treasury was, on the 4th of March, 1841, exhaust- 
ed of its means and subject to heavy and imme- 
diate liabilities. It was already burdened with a 
debt incurred in time of peace, and without any 
adequate resources except the authority granted by - 
law to augment that debt. 

As yet no provision has been made to reduce this 
debt or to check its constant and rapid merease. 
We find it, iherefore, as far as past legislation and 
financial arrangements characterize it, a permanent 
and increasing national debt. The temporary ex- 
pedients by which it has been sustained do not at 
ali vary its essential character. 


See 
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~The attention of Congress is respecifuily invited 

to the necessity of early and effeciual measures te 
prevent its further augmentation. The obvious 
remedy. is to increase the revenue as far as may be 
without unreasonably burdening commerce, and to 
reduce the expetiditures within the limi's of. strict 
economy. ` i f 

But as it may not comport with the views of 

Congress to go intoa revision and adjustment of 
the customs so long before the act of March 2, 
1833, comes to have its final and permanent opera- 
tion, the undersigned would respectfully récom- 
mend, as a temporary measure, the levy of a duly 
of 20 per cent. ad valorem on all articles which are 
now free of duty, or which pay a less duty than 
20 per cent. éxcept gold and silver, and the arti- 
cles specifically enumerated in the 5th section of 
the act of March 2, 1833. 

If this measure be adopted, it is estimated that 
there will be received into the Treasury from cus- 
toms, in the last quarter of the present year, about 
45,300,000; in all of the year 1842, about 
$22,500,000 and in the year 1843, after the final 
reduction under the act of March 2, 1833, about 
$20,800,000. The details of this estimate will be 
tound in the accompanying paper, marked E, and 
enclosures. 

It is believed “that, after the heavy expenditures 
required for the public service in the present year 
shall have been provided for, the revenues which 
will acerne from that, or a nearly proximate rate 
of duty, will be sufficient to defray the expenses of 
Government, and leave a surplus to be annually 
applied to. the gradual payment cf the national 
debt, leaving the proceeds of the public lands to be 
disposed of as Congress shall tbink fit. 

The general principles on which the final revi- 
sion of the tariff is to rest are perhaps simple and 
easy to be apprehended; but the work of revision 
itself, in its adaptation and detail, must be a work 
ef time. It should be done on calm reflection and 
careful deliberation, with a view to reconciie, as 
far as possible, the conflicting opinions, and to pro» 
mote all the various interests of the whole people 
of these United States. And it may be important, 
in that adjustment, not only to reciprocate on fair 
and equal principles, and in a liberal spirit, the 
concessions which may be accorded to our com- 
merce by foreign nations, but also to do justice to 
our own citizens by meeting ina like equal spirit 
any heavy exactions or prohibitions which foreign 
nations may think fit to impose upon the importa- 
tion of our staple productions, 

Some legal provisions are also required to cor- 
rect inequalities between the duties upon sugar 
and molasses; and the drawbacks upon refined sa- 
gar and rum, manufactured or distilled from fo- 
reign materials. The relaiion between the daty 
and the drawback was adjusted by the aets of Ja- 
nuary 21st, 1329, and May 29th, 1830, since which 
time the duties have been diminished, while the 
drawbacks remain the same. And a provision of 
law declaring that all non-enumerated articles 
which bear a similitude to any enumerated article 
chargeable with duty shall pay the same rate .of 
duty with the article which it most resembles, 
would save a large sum annually to the revenue, 
and prevent much annoyance and Htigation be- 
tween the importer and the officers charged with 
the collection of the customs, 

| OF THE PUBLIC DEBT, > 

But it is not expected that gity modification of 
the revenue laws will be operativeto supply the 
immedia’e wants of the Treasury, and to pay the 
debts which fail due in the present and inthe en- 
suing year. A further loan is neerssery to effect 
these objects, and the cnly questions that can arise 
are as to the mode of prosuring the lean, the cha- 
racter of the securities, and the assumed duration 
of the debt. 

It would, in the opinion of the undersigned, be 
unwise to charge upon the commerce or the re- 
sources. of the cosniry,in any form, the burden 
of paying at onee, er atal hastily, the national 
debt. Before thatis done, measures cf resioration 
and relief are required. The eurreney of the 
country should be restored, and commerce and in- 
dustry relieved from their present state of embar- 
rassment and depression, and a benign and liberal 


policy om the part of the General Government 
should call forth once more the ‘hardy industry and 
active enterprise of our people, and the vast resour- 
ces of our country. 

if we assume the period of from five to eight 
years as that in which this debt can be paid with- 
out inconvenience and embarrassment—and the 
time appears to be short enough—we have one of 
the most essential elements on which to form our 
judgment as to the best and most convenient mode 
in which the loan can be kept up, and the eredit 
of the Government sustained. 

In the inception and during the- progressive in- 
crease of a national debt, the issues of Treasury 
notes, though dangerous and delusive, have yet 
their advantages. They need not be issued faster 
than the actual wants of the Treasury require; 
and the power to issue any given sum is, for all 
effective purposes of immediate expenditure, a 
fund in the Treasury available to that amount. 

: But, when the debt has acquired its maximum and 
ceases to accumulate; or when it becomes larger 
than the amount necessary to be kept on hand to 
méet the current wants of the Treasury, these ad- 
vantages disappear. This mode of loan then be- 
comes to the Government what the sale in market 
of new promissory notes, for the purpose of raising 
money to take up old promissory notes, is to an 
individual. It isthe issue of Treasury notes to 
take up other Treasury notes -yesr after year in 
succession; and, under those circumstances, it is 
inconvenient and expensive. 

But the raising of money by the issue of Trea- 
sury notes is objectionable, because ii is deceptive; 
by this means a heavy debt may be raised and 
fastened permanently upon the country, the amount 
of new issues being involved with the payment of 
the old; while the people, and even those who ad- 
minister the finances, may not be impressed with 
the important fact that a national debt is “created 
or in the process of creation. 

Therefore, in the opinion of the undersigned, 
when a national debt does exist, and must continue 
for a time, it is better that it should be made a funded 
debt, according to our ancient financial usage. It 
ts then shellered by no cover, and is the subject of 
no delusion. It is open, palpable, true; the eyes of 
the country will be upon it, and will be able ata 
glance to mark its reduction or its inerease; and it 
is believe | that a loan for the requisite amount, hav- 
ing eight years to run, but redeemable at the will 
of the Government, cn six months’ notice, could 
be negotiated at a much less rate of interest than 
Treasury notes. Much expense would also be 
saved in dispensing with the machinery of the issue 
and payment and cancelling of Treasury notes. 

It is therefore respeciful'y recommended that a 
sum sufficient to pay the debt at present existing, 
and such as will necessarily accrue in this and the 
ensuing year, be raised on loan for the time, and 
On tae condition above suggested. 

ON KEEPING AND DISBURSING THE PUBLIC MONEYS. 

The uadersigned wouid airo respectfully invite 
the attention of Ccrgress to the present moce of 
keeping and disbursing the public moneys; aad also 
to the subject of the creation cr employment of a 
fiscal agent to be charged with the performance of 
these and other dades. The subject is one of greai 
importance, baih to the Government and to the 
community. Such agen! or depository ought to 
unite, iu the bizghast practicable dezree, the safety 
of the pablic fands, and convenience and economy 
ja their administration; and it sheald, if possibi”, 


ba so selected or framed as to exert a salutary in- 
fluence ever the business and currency of the conn- 
try. 


found, on compa 
used by ine Gove s ly ¢ 
these essential requisites. fineneial histery 
of tne United States, especially for the last tweive 
years, furnishes abundant proof that the public 
money isunsate in the enstody cf individuais, and 
thal their official bonds are no snfficient security for 
its safe keeping and faihfal application. Within 
ihe period absve named many receiving officers 
connected with the Treasury Department have b-- 
come defaulters to the Government. The aggre- 


gate loss from that cause within that period, as 
shown by the bocks of the Department, amounts 
to 42,620,500; but a small part of which will pro- 
bably be recovered from their bonds. It is true 
that, in any system which can be adopted, some 
part of the public money must, in the process of 
collection, pass through the hands of individuals, 
and be subject: to their defalcations;. but the act 
of July 4, 1840, extends and continues the risk 


beyond the period of collection, and. it subjects. 


large masses which, in the fluctuations of come 
merce, sometimes accumulate, to the same dange- 
rous custody. ; 

Not only is the public money in the hands of 
individuals more exposed to loss from ordinary de- 
faleations than when deposited in a well regn- 
late@® bank; but the Government is also liable 
to the risks of fire, robbery, and otber casual- 
ties, occurring either in deposite or: transmis- 
sion, from which it is entirely protected when a 
well regulated bank is the depository and the fiscal 
agent. 

The present system is also, in many respects, 
cumbrous and inconvenient.. Its tendency is to 
centre the disbursements of the public moneys at 
some of the Eastern cities, chiefly at New York. 
That being the great commercial emporium of the 
United States, is the point at which funds are the 
most valuable, and, therefore, the most sought; 
hence those who are entitled to payments outof the 
public Treasury,claim them there. It istrue there is 
a general discretion in the head of the Department 
to refuse or grant the favor of such payments, ac- 
cording to its convenience; but when the currency 
is deranged, and the premium on exchangés is 
high, this discretion involves discrimination to a 
large amount among creditors equally entitied. It 
then becames a dangerous discretion, and one that 
ought not to exist. But, under the present system, 
it cannot be avoided, save in a few cases, without 
discharging every public liability at the most fa- 
vored point. This wonld at once centre all the 
disbursements ata few of the Eastern cities, and 
involve the Treasury in the risk and expense of 
transporting the public funds from the various 
points of collection to the places of disbursement. 

An item of less importance, but still worthy of 
consideration, in settling 02 a permanent and eco- 
nomical arrangement, is the direct expense of the 
present system, including the cost of the buildings 
for the deposite of the public money, and the sala- 


ries of the officers and their clerks who receive and 


disburse it. No portion of this risk, inconvenience, 
er expense, need to be incurred where a well-re-~ 
gulated bank is made the fiscal agent. 

But the present system is also, in the cpinion of 
the undersigned, injurious to the business and cur- 
rency of the country. Ins'ecd of permitting the 
credit and the finances of tie Government to lend 
their indirect but efficientaid in sustaining the cre- 
dii, and regulating the currency cf the country, it 
brings into direct hostility those important inte- 
resis. In the progress of the system a sufficient 
amount of goid and silver to supply the wants of 
the Treasury musi be withdrawn from cireulation, 
and locked up in vaults, leaving no representative 
to supply its place in the general circulation. 

A large amount, also, in the hands of those who 
pay toor receive from the Treasury, is equally 
withdrawn from gencral circulation, and made to 
flow ihrosgh those channels alone which lead into 
and out of the public coifais. The other avenues 
of commerce and intercourse are thus deprived of 
their p ion of the prociovs metals. 

Within the fifty-twe year. curing v hich cur con- 
stiteticnal Government has existed, we have had, 
for iwo periods ef uwenly years each, a bank char- 
tered by Congress asa depository of tha public 
moneys and as z fireal agent. We have had, also, 
at two ir 
State banks employed for Hike purposes; and, dor- 
ing the remainder of the time, the funds of the 
Government have hees kept end the finaness ad- 
ministercd partly by banks and partly by indivi- 
dual officers and agents. The losses susiained by 
State banks, as depositories, during the Brst neriod 
of their employment, extending from 1811 to 
1816, agreenbiy to a statement prepared by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in 1833, and revised 
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and repubiished in 1833, were $1,009,676 In 
the latter period, from 1833 to 1837, through no 
actual loss is believed to have ocenred, yet the 
Treasury and the country suffered inconvenience 
and embarrassment from the fiscal arrangemenis 
with those numerous and disconnected institutions. 
But, during the forty years that the two banks of the 
United States were the depositories of the public 
money aid the fiscal agents of the Government, 
no loss whatever w3 sustained, nor any delay or 
any expense incurred in transmitting or disbursing 
the public moneys, so far as the agency of those 
institutions extended. Then, as regards the wants 
of the Treasury merely, the safety of the public 
funds, and economy in their administration, expe- 
rience has demonstrated the superior utility of a 
bank constituted and adopted by Congress as a 
fiscal agent. It has also proved to us that ihe ag- 
tive business of ihe country, its currency, its cre- 
dit, us industry, and its commerce, are intimately 
connected with and dependent upon the financial 
arrangements of ihe General Government. If they 
be wise and beneficent, they indirectly, but effi- 
ciently, promete those great interests of the psc- 
ple; if constant and uniferm in their action, they 
give to those interests confidence and stability. 

Since the removal of ths public deposites from 
the Bank of the United States, in 1833, the Gc- 
verament has had no permanent fiscal agent and 
no definite financial system. All has been experi- 
ment, transfer, and change. The business of the 
country has yielded to the unsteady impulse, and 
moved forward with wild irregularity; at one time 
stimulated to excessive action, at another sunk 
into lethargy. And, in providing for the wants of 
the Treasury, it is surely important to lcok, also, 
to the wants and the welfare ef the community, 
from the products of whose industry the Treasury 
is supplied, 

And as regards those great interests, we find the 
testimony of past years is no less distinct and strong 
in favor of a moneyed institution chartered by the 
General Government, and possessed of its confi- 
dence and credit. The period embracing the last 
ten years of the existence of the late Bank of the 
United States as the fiscal agent, is fresh in the 
memory of us all, and is looked back to as a period 
of great public prosperity; and though other causes 
did, doubtless, ec-operaie to produee that favorable 
condition of things, yet one of the governing princi- 
ples on which depended the steady advance of the 
country in commerce, in industry, and in substan- 
tial wealth, was the existence of a fiscal agent esta- 
blished by the General Government, and charged 
with the equalization of exchanges, and the regula- 
tien of the currency. 

In the present condition of our country, the re- 
lief to be anticipated from such an institution can- 
not be immediate, bu: must be the work of time. 
The business of the ccuntry would, however, in the 
opinion of the undersicned, steadily and certainly 
revive under its influence. 

In whatever point of light the undersigned is 
able to view this subject, he is irresistibly led to the 
conclusion that such fi-cal agent, so framed as to 
possess ‘hose important functions, is alike essential 
to the wants of the Treasury and of the communi- 
ty. Such an institution should be framed with de- 
liberation, for it must have high duties to perform, 
and extensive interests to protect and promote; and 
it should be granted with care, for it will be liable 
to great and dangerous abuses. As the fiscal agent 
of the Government, and an effective regulator of 
the currency in a wide-spread community, it should 
be steady and uniform in its action, and fixed and 
stable in its character. 

The undersigned bas no doubt of the power of 
Congress to create such an insttution, Experience 
bas proved its necessity to carry out other expressly 
granted powers; ilhas been exercised and recognised 
by the Legislative and Executive departments of 
the Government during four-fifths of: the whole 
period of our national existence: and it bas re- 
ceived the uniform sanction of our highest judicial 
tribunal. 

Yet that power has been questioned by many 
wise and patriotic stafgsmen whose opinions are 
entitled to consideration and respect; and ina mea- 
sure like this, of high political import, which, if 


wisely conceived and cordially concurred in, mest 
havea great and enduring influence on the prospe- 
rity of the country, itis important, as far as possi- 
ble, to cbviate objections and reconcile opinion. 

If such an institution can be so conceived in 
principle and guarded in its details as to remove all 
Seruples touchiug the question of constitational 
power, and thus avoid the objections which have 
been urged against those heretefore created by 
Congress, it will, in the opinion of the unZersigned, 
produce the happiest results, and confer lasting and 
important benefits on the country. i 
- The undersigned, therefore, respectfully recom- 
mends the creation of such fi‘eal agent, and the re- 
peal of the actof Juiv 4th, 1840, providing “for 
the collection, safe-keeping, transfer, and disburse- 
mentof the public revenue,” except the penal pro- 
visions thereof, which will probably require revi- 
sion and modification. 

All which is resocetfally submitted. 

T. EWING, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, June 2, 1841. 

Mr. WISE asked for the reading of certain 
paragrapas containing an intimation that the Seere- 
tary could furnish a plan for a National Bank, 
which wou'd overcome the constitutional scruples 
hitherto entertained against that sort of fiscal 
agent. 

And, after some difficulty and discyssion on a 
point of order, the extracts were read. 

Mr. Wise offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
requested to lay before this House the plan of 
“such a fiscal agent recommended in his report of 
this day as will remove all scruples touching the 
question of constitutional power, and thus avoid 
the objections which have been urged against those 
fiscal agents hereiofore created by Congress;” and 
that a committee ofnine members be appointed to 
consider and report uponsneh plan when presented 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. EVERETT thought that we ought to have 
the document printed first, that its contents might 
be examined. And he moved that the report be 
referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and that it be printed. 
appointment of a select committee should after- 
wards appear to be called for, ii would be time 
enough to appoint it. 

Mr. PROFFIT asked a division of the resolution, 
first on that part calling for the plan, and secondly 
on the appointment of a select committee. 

Mr. EVERETY® submitted that his motion was 
first in order. 

And the SPEAKER so decided. 


Mr. RANDOLPH moved that the message be | 


laid on the table and printed. 

Mr. WISE bad no objection to that, but hoped 
the House would call for the plan. 

After some desultory discussion, in which Messrs, 
WISE. BIDLACK, and BRIGGS participated, 

The message was ordered to lie on the table and 
be printed. 

The SPEAKER then decided the resolution of 
Mr. Wise to be the next business in order. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD moved the following as a 
substitute: 

Resolved, That it is necessary and proper to cre- 
ate a National Bank to act as the fiscal agent of 
the Government, and to repeal the actentitled “An 
act to provide for the collection, safe-keeping, 
transfer, and disbursement of the public revenue,” 
approved July 4, 1840. 


Resolved, That a committee of —— be appoinied | 


to prepare and reporta bill or bills to carry into 
effect the preceding resolution. 

Mr. U. declared he had serious objections to 
calling on the Executive Departments to submit 
plans for legislation. It bad not been usual. 

Mr. WISE said that the very first movement 
ever made by this Government upon a question of 
finance, after the Constitution was formed, was a 
regular call on Alexander Hamilton, then Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury, for kis views or plan. So with 
Mr. Dallas, Mr. Crawford, and Mr. Gallatin. 
And it was the express constitutional duty of the 
Executive Departmenis to recommend measures to 


Congress. 


Tf the. 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD had not gone so far back 
in what he said. He meant to say that, in hisown 
experience, it had not been usual to call upon the 


_ Departments for plans of legislation, and he, ‘for 


one, was not willing now to setthe example, 

He wished that a direct yote should be taken: on: 
this proposition. He did not wish to debate it; for 
twelve years it had been debated. If orice this dise 
cussion was opened, there would be -no end toit, < 
and he did not believe that a single vote would be 
changed by it. Ifthis resolution should ‘prevail, 
then the committee which might be raised'might ° 
call on the Departments or individuals for inforia- `, 
tion, or might consult suck other sources. as they 
ight think proper. „He wanted the House to” re- 
spond this evening to this proposition, Bank or no 
Bank; Sub-Treasury or no Sub-Treasury; and thas 


let the country know whether any thing was to be 
expccted at the hands of Congress or not. If the 


reso!ution was decided inthe negative, he ‘should - 
be willing to go home in a week. - Ifit-was adopted 
there would be abundant opportunity, when the 
details of the bill came to be setiled, for every gen- 
‘tleman to express his views. No difficulty on that 
score need be anticipated. ~i 

Mr. WISE raised the point whether the resolu- 
tion was in order. Bi Bo 
Mr. W. C. JOHNSON moved thatthe House 
adjourn until Monday next, at 11'o’clock. 
The yeas and nays were asked and refused. 
And the House adjourued until Monday next, at 
eleven o'clock. : : i 

IN SENATE, 
Fripay, June 4, 1841. E 

Mr. SEVIER asked to be excused from serving 
on the Committee on Private Land Claims; whic 
was agreed to. 
Mr. CLAY said he was instructed by the Com- 
mittee on Finance to report a bill fer the repeal: of 
the act commonly called the Sub-Treasury law. 
He would move that the reading of the bill be: dis- 
pensed with, and that it would be ordered ‘to. its 
second reading to-day. Dnit 
Mr. WRIGHT said he would prefer. haying the 
bill read, and felt bound to give notice ‘that’h 
would oppose its second reading to day. : 
The bill was read, and is in the following words: 
A bill to repeal the act entitled “An act to provide 
for the collection, safekeeping, transfer, and dis~- 
bursement of the public revenue,” and to’ pro- 
vide for the punishment of embezzlers of the 
public money. Bie: 
Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America, in 
Congress assembled, That the act entitled: “An act 
to provide for the collection, safekeeping, transfer, 
and disbursement of the public revenue,” approved 
on the 4th day of Jaly, 1840, be, and the same is 
hereby, repealed; provided, always, that, for any 
offences which may have been committed against 
the provisions of the 17th section of the said act, 
the offenders may be prosecated and punished ac- 
cording to those provisions—any thing herein con- 
tained to the contrary notwithstanding. =. 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, if any 
officer charged with the safekeeping, transfer, or 
disbursement of public moneys; or connected with 
the Post Office Department, shall convert to his own 
use, in any way whatever, or shall-use.by way of 
investment in any kind of property or merchandise, 
or shall loan, with or without interest, any portion of 
the public moneys entrusted to him for safekeeping, 
disbursement, or for any other purpose, every such 
act shall be deemed and adjudged to be an embez- 
zlement of so much of the said moneys as shall be 
thus taken, converted, invested, used, or loaned, 
which is hereby declared to be a felony, and the Tee 
fasal to pay over ch demand any. public moneys in 
his bands upon the presentation ofa warrant drawn 
upon him and signed by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury shail be prima facie evidence of such conver- 
sion to kis own use of so much of the public mo- 
neys as may be in his hands, Any officer or agent 
of the United States, and all persons advising and 
knowingly and willingly participating. in such em- 
bezzlement, upon being convicted theréof before © 
any court of the United States of competent juris= 
diction, shall for every such offence forfeit and 
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pay, to.the United States a-fine equal to the amount 
ofthe money embezzled, and shall suffer imprison- 
ment for a term not less than six months, nor more 
than five years... . i 
> Phe bill was ordered to be printed, and made 
thevorder of the day for Monday. i 
<1Mr. YOUNG presented a petition from 220 citi- 
zeus.of Chicago, in the State of Illinois, in favor of 
a general bankrupt law; which was referred to the 
Committee.on the Judiciary. ; 

+ Also, a petition from citizens of Winnebago, in 
the State of Illinois, praying for a confirmation of 
title. to certain lands heretofore set apart for 
Polish exiles. He wished these petitions to be 
referred. to the appropriate committees.! 

Mr. CLAY thought the presentation and refer- 
ence of such memorials would interfere with the 
business of the session. It was perfecily manifest, 
that if this extra session be converted into an ordi- 
nary ‘session, by proceeding with the customary 
business. of. ordinary sessions, it would be pro- 
tracted beyond. all reasonable calculation, and it 
will be departing from the intention for which it 
has been called. He was willing to obtain the 
sense of the Senate, whether this was to be an 
ordinary session or not; but would submit to the 
Senator from Illinois the propriety of withholding 
these petitions till the next session, when they 
would more appropriately come up in the regular 
business of the session. 

Mr. YOUNG said he wished to have the petition 
referred and printed, as it contained information in 
relation to the public lands, which he thought it 
was important should be laid before Congress. He 
was himself willing that the business of this session 
should be confined to as few subjects as possible. 

Mr. CLAY suggested to the Senator from Mli- 
nois that the petition might be withheld without 
any inconvenience to the petitioners until next ses- 
sion. He thought it would be useless to order the 
printing, as it was not likely any action would be 
taken on it. 

Mr. YOUNG said that with a view of meeting 
the wish to confine the business of the Senate to the 
limits desired, he would withdraw the petition. 

Mr. TALLMADGE presented a petition from 

_ citizens ot New York in favor of a bankrupt law; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

Mr. LINN thought it would be best to come to 
some understanding at once as to the business to 
which the attention of the Senate should be con- 
fined during this session. If memorials and peti- 
tions are admitted, he would feel himself autho- 
rized, as well as others, to present such as might be 
committed to him. He would suggest to the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky the necessity of introducing 
some such resolution as he had introduced in the 
called session of 1837, for the purpose of confining 
the business within proper limits. 

‘Mr. CLAY said he would willingly adopt the 
suggestion of the Senator from Missouri, if such 
was the sense of the Senate. In doing so, how- 
ever, it would be desirable to have time for con- 
sideration. There might be some difficulty in as- 
signing the limits. There would probably arise 
some subjects not adverted to by the President, 
which it would, under circumstanges not now con- 
templated, be necessary to bring under discus- 
sion; for instance, the bankrupt law—a subject 
which heretofore has censumed much of the time 
of the Senate. He was not, himself, in favor of 
that subject being introduced during this session; 

-but it might be the wish of'others. He promised 

to reflect upon the suggestion which had been 
made, with a view of making up a sort of protocol 
of the subjects which, in his opinion, it would be 
necessary to take up during the session. 

“After some further remarks by Messrs. YOUNG, 

HUNTINGTON, and BERRIEN, Mr. YOUNG 
‘withdrew, for the present, the petition he had pre- 
sented fora bankrupt law. 
. Mr. CLAY said he knew of no other business 
now: before the Senate to prevent an adjournment. 
‘It would be desirable for Senators to have a day 
to attend to their out-door business. He would 
therefore move that when the Senate adjourn, it 
would adjourn until Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate adj'd. 


-IN SENATE, ._ 
Monpay, June 7, 1841. 

Mr. CLAY presented.a petition of certain citi- 
zens of Dahlonega, Ga. praying the discontinu- 
ance of the Branch Mint at that place; which was 
laid on the table. A K ; 

M-. MERRICK presented the memorials ‘ef. the 
Farmers and Mechanics Bank of Alexandria, and 
the Patriotiz Bank of Washington, praying for 
a recharter of those institutions; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Mr. M. also presented a memorial of the Legis- 
lature of Maryland, recommending the imposition 
of countervailing duties for the protection of the 
tobacco interest; which he moved might be printed, 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

After some remarks by Mr. KING, 

On motion of Mr. CLAY ef Kentueky, the me- 
morial was laid on the table. 

Mr. TALLMADGE presented two memorials 
from citizens of Buffalo, and one from citizens of 
the city of New York, in favor of a bankrupt law; 
which were referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. ' 

Mr. T. also presented, the memorial of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the city of New York 
in favor of the establishment of a United States 
Bank; which was referred to the Select Committee 
on the subject of the Finances. 

Mr, T. also presented the memorial of mer- 
chants of New York praying that drawback may 
be allowed on goods exported inland to Canada; 
which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. i 

The CHAIR called the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that tbis was the day designated by law 
for the Senate to elect its officers, and the Senate, 
in compliance therewith, proceeded to elect its 
Secretary. 3 

The ballots having been counted, the following 
was declared to be the result: 


Whole number of votes - - 43 
For Mr. Dickens - - - 4l 
Mr. Naudain si - - 1 
Blank - - - - 1 


Mr. Dickens was declared to be duly elected, 
The Senate then proceeded to ballot for Sergeant- 
at-arms and Doorkeeper, and the ballots having 
been counted, the following was declared to be the 
resnit: 


Whole number of votes - - 42 
For Mr. Dyer > - 7 - 39 
Mr. Beale - - - - To 
Mr. C. Dyer - 1 


Mr. Dyer was declared to be duly elected. 
The Senate then proceeded to ballot for an Assis- 
tant Doorkeeper, and the votes having been count- 
ed, the following was declared to be the result: 

Whole number of votes - - - 
For Mr. Beale - - - 41 

Mr. Anderson - - - g 
Mr. Bassett - - - 

Mr. Beare was declared to be duly elected. 

The oath of office was then administered to the 
ineumbents respectively. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky said, in compliance with 
suggestions thrown out at the last sitting of the 
Senate, he had framed some resolutions which he 
would submit for their consideration. The rero- 
lutions were sent to the table, and were read as 
follows: 

Resolved, As tue opinion of the Senate, that at 
the present session of Congress no business ought 
to be transacted but such as, being of an important 
or urgent nature, may be supposed to have influ- 
enced the extraordinary convention of Congress, or 
such as that the postponement of it might be mate- 
tially detrimental to the public interests. 

Resolved, therefore, As the opinion of the Senate 
That the following subjects ought first, if notexclu- 
sively, to engage the deliberations of Congress at 
the present session, viz: 

1. The repeal of the Sub-Treasury; 

2. The incorporation “of a bank adapted to the 
wants of the people, and of the Government; 

3. The provision of an adequate revenue for the 
Government by the imposition of duties, and in- 
cluding an authority to contract a temporary loan 


to cover the public debt created by the last Admi- 
nistration; : 

4. The prospective distribution of the proceeds 
of the-public lands; ; 

- 5. The passage of necessary appropriation bills; 
and 

6. Some modification of the banking system of 
the District of Columbia for the benefit of the peo- 
ple of the District. ` : 

Resolved, That itis expedient to distribute the 
business proper to be done at. this session, between 
the Senate and House of Representatives, so as to 
avoid both Houses acting on the same subject at 
thé same time. 

Mr. CLAY said he did not desire the action of 
the Senate upon them at this time, but would ask 
that they might be printed, and laid upon the table; 
which was agreed to. l 

Mr. BAY ARD, from the Select Committee to 
consider and report by what token of respect and 
affection it may be proper for the Congress of the 
United States to express the deep sensibility of the 
nation to the event of the decease of their late 
President, William Henry Harrison, made the 
following report: 

The melancholy event of the death of WyLuram 
Henry Harrison, the late President of the United 
States, having occurred during the recess of Con- 
gress and the two Houses sharing in the general 
grief, and desiring to manifest their sensibility 
upon the occasion of that public bereavement: 
therefore, ` 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That the chairs of the President of the Se. 
pate and of the Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives be shrouded in black during the residue of 
the session; and that the President pro tem. of the 
Senate, the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and the members and officers of both Houses, 
wear the usual badge of mourning for thirty days. 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to transmit a copy of these resolutions 
to Mrs. Harrison, and to assure her of the pro- 
found respect of the two Houses of Congress for 
her person and character, and of their sincere con- 
gone on the late afflicting dispensation of Provi- 

ence. 

The resolutions were read a first and second time 
by unanimous censent, and ordered to be engtossed 
for a third reading. ; 

Mr. BENTON submitted the following resolu- 
tions for consideration: 

Rssolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to communicate to the Secretary of 
the Sena’e the orders (if any) which have been is- 
sued to the officers of the army and navy in rela- 
tion to political offences in elections, and threaten- 
ing them with removal or dismission for such of- 

fence; also,a copy of the same orders (if any) 
which have been issued to persons in the civil em- 
ployment of the United States. 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to communicate to the Senate 2 copy 
of commission and insttuctions (if any such there 
be) which may have been issued to inquire into 
the conduct of laborers or contractors in the pub- 
lie service in the District of Columbia: with all the 
information which may be necessary to the under- 
standing of the objects, powers, and duties of the 
commissioners, their compensation and organiza- 
tion, the Jaw under which appointed, and the time 
they have been in service. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky asked if there was any 
thing before the Chair, aud being answered, said 
he wished to call the attention of the Senate to 
a resolution. growing out of some suggestions made 
in the report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
That report contained an explicit expression of the 
Secretary’s opinion in favor of a United States 
Bank. He hoped to be able to submit a plan 
which will effect the desirable object of reconciling 
all parties. With a view of obtaining this plan 
he (Mr. Cray) had prepared a resolution, which he 
wished might now be read. 

The resolution was th@A read, as follows: 

_ Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
directed to communicate to the Senate, with as lit- 
tle delay as practicable, a plan of such a bank to 
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be incorporated by Congress, as, in his opinion, is | 


best adapted to the public service. 

He (Mr. Cray) would make a single remark 
with regard to the relation whick he conceived ex- 
isted between the public cfficers of the Government 
and Congress. The Secretary of the Treasury stands 
ina peculiar relation with regard to Congress. He 


is the servant of Congress; and by the act of 1789, 
he is required to report to Congress any plan he i 


may think conducive tothe public interest. His 
(Mr. Crav’s) object ia submitting the preseat re- 
solution,was to cotaia for the consideration of Con- 
gress the Secretary of the Treasury’s plan of a 
United Siates Bank. 

Mr. KING was desirous of having any. definite 
plan which is in contemplation, submitied to Con- 
gress at once. He should feel pleased if this or 
any other plan brought forward by the Senator 
should be such as to reconcile all parties. He 
would, however, submit to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, that, as his object is to arrive at the 
plan of the Secretary cf the Treasury, for the 
purpose of submitting it to Congress, it would 
be proper, in wording his resolution, to adopt. 
the language of the Secretary himself, as 
found in his report, and call for the esta- 
blishment of such a fiscal agent as, being free 
from constitutional objections, will, in his opinion, 
produce the happiest results, and confer lasting and 
important benefits on the country. 

He (Mr. Kina) trusted the Sena‘or.weuld change 
the language of his resolution to that of the report 
on which he says itis grounded. The language of 
that report does not call for a United States Bank; 
it simply alludes to a fiscal agent for the manage- 
ment of the public moneys of the United States. 

Mr. CLAY said the report evidently, as he 
conceived, referred to a United States Bank, as 
that fiscal agent. Botif it was the desire of the 
Senate to have an enlargement of the ground of 
the resolution, he would have no objection, 

Mr. WOODBURY submitted, that if the Senator 
from Kentucky adopted the suggestion of the Sena- 
tor from Alabama, he would, besides adopting the 
language of the Secretary of the Treasury, also so 
shape his resolat:on as to call for the report of such 
a fiscal agent as shall be free from those constitu- 
tional objections which had heretofore been urged 
against every plan suggested to Congress. Whet 
was wanted, was a fiscal agent for the purposes of 
Government, free from constitutional objections. 

Mr. CLAY objected that this was merely byper- 
critical. If the plan of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury was not suca as met the approbation of the 
Senate, it could in its consideration be altered or 
amended. A 

Mr. WRIGHT said the resolution seemed to 
be objectionable in two particulars. 

[Mr. Cray asked Mr. Waicur to speak louder. ] 

Mr. WRIGHT repeated the remark above, and 
continued. The objections were that the resolution 
wasa command upon the Secretary, and ordered 
him to report a plan cf a BANK, and a planot a 
bank which should require a charter of incor- 
poration by Congress Mr. W. supposed the 
object to be to obtain the views of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury as to a “fiscal agent” 
for the Treasury of the United States, whether it 
should be a bank, or other fiscal agent; and if that 
was the object, he could net think it proper to con- 
fine {he discretion and the reply of the Secretary 
upon these two imporiant points. The Senate 
could not say that the plan of the Secretary would 
be a bank at ail; or if a bank, thet it would be such 
a bank as would require a charter of incorpo- 
ration from Congress. We should not therefore 
control his discretion, and the report he may 
make upon these two points; while the honorable 
mover would admit that, if the resolution should 
be passed in its present form, the Secretary would 
be compelled to report the plan of abank, and of 
such a bank as should require incorporation by a 
law of Congress. 

Mr. CALHOUN said the Senator from Ken- 
tucky had expressed his conviction that a plan 
would be submitted by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury that would give general satisfaction, and re- 
concile all parties. Why not, for the purpose of 
enabling the Secretary to do this, give him the 


exient of ground embraced in his own language? 
Let him have the largest possible scope, and give 
| him room to repori a fiscal agent, such as he him- 
|! self says is necessary. He hoped, if the Senator 
from Kentucky would not so modify his resolation, 
some Senator would move an amendment to that 
effect. : 

Mr. RIVES was in favor of obiaining from the 
Secretary of ihe Treasury a reportof a fiscal agent 
which wouid be free from constitutional objec- 
tions; and such he understood was the object of the 
| resolution. He would be extremely obliged to the 

Senator from Kentucky to so modify his resolution 
| as to suggest to the Secretary of the Treasury to re- 
port a plan of a “fiscal agent,” and avoid the am- 
biguity which might arise from the original word- 
ing of it. 

Ar. CLAY. I hope the gentleman will write 
| the modification himself. 


to write it. 

Mr. CLAY said he would be giad to adopt any 
! suggestion which would enable them to obtain 
from the Secretary of the Treasury such a plan of 
| a fiscal agent as would be free from constitutional 
i objections. In naming a United States Bank, he 

hed done so m conformity with the tenor and 
meaning of the Secrctary’s report. 

Mr. BUCHANAN expressed his anxiety to ob- 
tain a view of this fiscal agent, of which so mueh 
had been said, and which was to reconcile conflict- 
ing opinions. The political millenium, he sep- 
posed, was at hand, and the lion was to lie down 
with the jamb. ‘This great regulator, let it be call- 
ed what it mighi,if it ıs to have the pawer to 
discount notes, issus paper, and buy exchange, 
whether located in the District of Columbia, 
orin Wall street, New York, will still be no- 


| thing bat another United States Bank in fact. 
He and those who have heretofore objected to that 
institution, will object to this. He was in- 
clined to think that if the resolution was adopted, 
| it would leave the matter in doubt whether a Bank 
or a fiscal agent was called for, He should there- 
fore be in favor of having that point defined. 
| Mr. RIVES then submitted his proposed amend- 
ment in ihe following words: 
| Strike out all after the word “practicable,” and 
insert, “the plan of such a fiscal agent as, being 
free from constitutional objections, will, in his 
| opinion, produce the happiest results, and confer 
lasting and importaat benefits on the country.” 
Mr. CLAY said be was sorry he could not vote 


for it, but if placed in the alternative, “bank or 
fiscal agent,” he had no objection to so modifying 
his resolution. ` 

| Mr RIVES acquiesced, and hisamendment was 
30 modified. 

Mr. BENTON hoped the resolation as thus mo- 
dified would now be read. 

The resolution with this alteration was read as 
follows: 
| Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
| direcied to communicate to the Senate, with as lit- 
tle delay as possible, the plan of such a Bank or 
fiscal agent, as being free of constitutional objec- 
| ticas, will, in bis opinion, produce the happiest re- 
sults, and confer lastiag and important benefits on 
the country. 

Mr. CALHOUN was satisfied to let the resolu- 
tion go with this alterau-n, although he had at first 
been in favor of modifying it, simply to call on the 
| Secretary of the Treasury to report a fiscal agent. 

Mr. BENTON said he did not like the resolu- 
tion, even as now amended. The wording, both 
before and now, seemed to be precisely as if calling 
for a report of such a Bank as would “promote the 
general welfare,” instead of a fiscal agent for the 
receiving, manageaent, and disbursement of the 
public monev. . 

Mir. CLAY said he adopted the amendment. 

The question was then taken on the resolution as 
amended, and it was agreed to. 


Mr. BENTON said he had offered several reso- 
lutions some days since, which were laid on the 
table at the suggestion of ihe Senator from Ken- 
tucky. He would ask that they might now be ta- 
ken up. 


Mr. RIVES said he would do so; and sat down- 


> TT aaee aen 
Mr. HUNTINGTON moved to lay them on-the 
table. g : STN A ee 
Mr. KING said they could not be. laid op, the 
table until they were taken up and before the Se- 
nate. : g se, mata Calg 
REPEAL OF THE INDEPENDENT TREASUR 
The bill reported yesterday. from. the Fi 
Committee, to repeal the Sub-Preasury, law, 
ing come up as the order of the day, it was:reag 
second time; when f Se E : 
Mr. CLAY rose and observed that he had only ` 
a word or two. to offer by way of explan . 
the provisions of the bill, and on the conse 
which would result from its passage into á law. 
The first section contained the, Y peal.. of. the 
Sub-Treasvry act. Should that repeal take place, 
the state of the Treasury, or father. the state of the 
finances of the country, would be this: it wonld be 
ander the operation of the law of 1789 establish- 
ing the Treasury Department; ander the. résolu- 
tions of 1816 as to the medium receivable in pay~ 
ment of the public dues; and under the law of J 836 
es'ablishing what was familiarly called the pet- 
bank system; (but this last law Mr. C. proposed by 
an amendment to repeal.) oie 
The second section of the bill contained the ree 
enactment of one of the sections of the existing © 
Sub-Treasury law with a slight alteration adapting 
its provisions to the present changed ‘state of the 
country, and containing a new principle. Under 
the Jaw as it before stood, embezzlement of the , 


public money was made felony; but in its 
practical application. a difficulty arose, A 
public officer neglected to pay over. i th 


proper time the balance in’ his hands; 
mand of the money was made by Gover 
and the officer refused; and the question, arc 
whether, in such case, the officer could or eould 
not be prosecuted for embezzlement? To obviate 
this difficul'y hereafter, the, present bill provided . 
that the refusal of an cfficer under such demand 
shall be held to be prims facte evidence of -embez- 
ziement, and unless the individual shall be able 
clearly to show that the refusal was unaccompa- 
nied by any unlawful inteat, he shali, be subject to 
all the penalties provided in another. part of the 
bill against those who embezzle -the publi¢e pro- 
erty. : . 
p Mr. C. went on to observe that should, the bill 
pass in its form as reported, the consequence would 
he the revival of the act of 1836, establishing the 
State bank system. He supposed, however, there 
was no disposition on any side of the House to ree 
vive that system—a system which had been found 
in practice so very inconvenient, and which would 
now be still more so from the changed circum - 
stances of the country and of the banks. `, By, that 
law the Secretary was probibited from making any 
deposite of the public money in any bank: which 
did not pay specie on demand, and also in any 
hank issuing promissory netes under the denomi- 
nation of five dollars; a prohibition which, if”tn- 
forced at this time, would exclude bim from 4 large 
majority of the banks of the who'e country. Mr. 
C. said he did not introduce a section repealing the 
act of 1836, because he cherished -the confident 
hope that should the bill pass into a law, ‘it, would 
speedily be followed by another bill providing for a 
Bank of the United States, or for some competent 
fiscal agent, such as should furnish , tothe people 
that which, of all things, they now wanted most, a 
sound and uniform currency. It mighi, however, 
by possibiiity, happen, though he could scarcely an- 
ticipate such a thing as in the least likely to occur, 
that no sach bill might be passed, or, at least, not 
for a month or six weeks perbaps, during which in- 
terval this law of 1836, coming up in revived force, 
might operate exceedingly to embarrass the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in conducting the fiscal ope- 
rations of the Government. With a view to avoid 
both contingencies, viz. either of no bils passing, 
or of its passage being delayed, Mr. C. had pre- 
prepared an amendment to come in as a third sec- 
tion of the bill in the words following: : | 
Andbe itfurther enacted, That all of the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the deposites of the public mo- 
ney,” which passed on the 23d June, 1836, except 
the 13th and 14h sections thereof, and the act sup- 
plementary thereto, approved 4th July, 1836, enti» 
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. -Hed “An act supplementary to an act to regula'e 
the deposites of the public money,” passed 23d 
“Jane, 1836, be, and the same are hereby repealed: 
Provided, That this repeal shall not affect_or impair 
any securities which may have. been taken for the 
safe keeping of the public moneys deposited with 
any of the banks inthe said act mentioned, nor 
auy remedies to enforce thé said securities which 
__ have been, or may hereafter be, prosecuted, 

‘By his section the whole of the act of 1836 
would be repealed, save the two sections which pro- 
vide for the deposite of the surplus funds in the 
‘Treasury with the several States; this provision, he 
presumed, was to be considered as of a permanent 
character, and not to be repealed. 

Mr. C. added he did not mean to say one word 
on the policy of the Sub-Treasury system, or at- 
tempt to reargue that question; and if he had not 
misapprehended the temper and disposition of the 
Senate, gentlemen on all siles of the House were 
as little desirous of this as he could be. Out of re- 
spect to the country, to the Senate, and to himself, 
he should resolutely abstain from again entering on 
a question which had been already sufficiently ar- 
gued, and needed no re-discussion now. In saying 
this, he hoped that no offence would be understood 
as intended to the feelings of any gentleman; it 
was one of those cases which would sometimes oc- 
cur when a difference of opinion teok place be- 
tween the members of the National Legislature, or 
a part. of them, and the body of the people at 
large. 

The amendment having been read— 

Mr. CALHOUN said that if he bad rightly un- 
derstood the object of the Senator in proposing this 
amendment, it was to get clear of certain dificul- 
ties and restraints imposed upon the Secretary, in 
consequence of changes which had taken place 
since the passage of the law of 1836. Certain 
banks which could at that time be made the depo- 
sitories of the public money were, in consequence 
of these changes and of the probibitions in the law, 
precluded at this time from being so used. If this 
was his object, he might get at it much more easily 
by simply moving to repeal so much of the law as 
contained those prohibitions. The law had been 
passed under a thorough and general conviction 
that it was wrong to have the entire Treasury un- 
der absolute executive control, and for the express 
purpose of taking the public money from under 
that contro], and placing it under the guardianship 
of the law. But now it was proposed to undo all 
this, to retrace our steps, and repeal the law. And 
on what ground? Why, that in a few weeks a Jaw 
would be passed establishing a Bank of the United 
States; so that, if that expectation should fail, and 
no such law should pass, then the entire public 
treasure would be left, as it was before the passage 
of the law of 1836, under the absolu'e disposal of 
the Executive! 

(Here Mr. Chay gave signs of dissent] 

The gentleman shakes his head. Under what 
coutrol, then, will it be? 

Mr. CLAY. Under the law of 1789. 

Mr. CALHOUN. Well, I will go back most 
cheerfully to the law of 1789. If that is the mean- 
ing of the Senator, ict him move an amendment, 
(or if not, I will do it,) declaring that the law of 
1789 is hereby revived. It declared that the reve- 


nue shall be received in gold and silver only, and . 


shall be kept by the Treasurer of the United States. 

Mr. CLAY said he never had alluded to the 
subject ofa metallic medium, or of any manner in 
which the dues of the United States were to be 
paid. He had merely said that should the Sub- 
Treasury law be repealed, the country would be 
under the Jaw of 1789, under the resolutions of 
1816, and unler the law of 1836 unless that should 
be repealed. What he meant to say was, that un- 
der the principles now revived, as to the powers of 
the President, the act of 1789 would operate as a 
complete security to the Treasury till a new law 
should be enacted. » 

Mr. CALHOUN said that, as to that, the law of 
1783 was as much in force in 1836, when the law 
‘was passed to regulate the deposites, as it was now; 
and yet President Jackson himself admitted that 
the public money was left absolutely under Execu- 
tiye control, and that-this state of things ought not 


č 


‘to continue. Did gentlemen now propose at one 


blow to undo what `it- has cost such strenuous ef- 
forts and so much prolonged and excited discussion 
to agree upor? And on whatground? Simply be- 
cause a partof the law of 1836 would, at this 
time, impose inconvenient and embarrassing re- 
strictions. Well, if that was the case, why not 
simply repeal so much of the lawas imposed these 
restrictions?. If the Senator wanted to go back to 
the law of 1789, it was what: Mr. C. himself ear- 
nestly desired. He was unwilling that the Trea- 
sury should for a single day be under any control 
but thatoflaw. Ifthe Senator will not go back 
to the law of °69, and reinstate its fuil force and 
effect, he (Mr. Catnoun) hoped the act of °36 
would be left uninterrupted until a better substi- 
tute should be adopted. But his object now was to 
record his objections to the amendment as proposed; 
and with this view he demanded the yeasand nays. 

And they were ordered by the Senate. 

Mr. CLAY asked the Senator from South Caro- 
lina to recall to mind what were the assertions of 


Executive power advanced by SGeneral Jackson | 


and his friends in 1836. The removal of the de- 
posites in 1833, taken in connection with General 
Jackson’s alleged right to remove any Secretary of 
tbe Treasury who cpposed that measure, went the 
whole length of making a Secretary ofthe Trea- 
sury the mere creature of the Executive will. This 
doctrine Mr. C. and those who then acted with 
him utterly and strennously denied; and he denied 
itstill: The power assumed by President Jackson 
over the public money and over the Secretary of 
the Treasury was without law and against law, and 
wholly arbitrary and tyrannical. But be would 
rot now revive that discussion. Under such princi- 
ples, the Treasary was not at the absolute mercy 
of the Executive. The whole doctrine and the 
whole proceeding was against the law; and he had 
no doubt, could the question have been brought 
before a judicial tribunal, the Secretary might have 
been convicted before any courtin the country. Mr. 
Cray had considered the Jaw of 1789 as always in 
force; the union of the purse and the sword was in 
the face of thatJaw. ‘These had beea their princi- 
ples then, and they have their principles now. If 
opposite principles, indeed, prevailed at this day, 
as they had ia 1836, if there were now any danger 
of the removal v’ the deposites by the Executive 
mandate, and of the repctition of the Specie Circu- 
lar, then it might be dangerous to repeal this law 
of 1836: but such was not the case; and if the law 
of 1836 were repealed, the law of 1789 would im- 
mediately revive, and in union with the resolutions 
of 1816 would prescribe the duties of Government 
in relation to the public moneys. 

Mr. BENTON said he believed it was within 
the recollection of the Senate and the country at 
large, what those cireumstances were which lcd to 
the removal of the deposites by General Jackson, 
in 1833. The language applied to him at that pe- 


riod, by these who opposed the measure, contained, | 


he believed, almost every epithet that could be ap- 
plied to any act of the most lawless descrip'ion. It 
was repeatedly declared that the public money was 
in the lawiess possession of tne Executive; that the 
officers of the Government were all subject to his 
unlimited control and pleasure. It was a common 
thing to call upon him to say where was the public 
money. But the Senate would recollect the re- 
peated messages of President Jackson, inviting 
Congress to regulate tbe subject by law, and the en- 
actment of the law of 1836, and the effects of that 
law; but what was propesed now? To repeal the 
law by a stroke of the pen, and remit the public 
treasure to the “jawless custody of the Executive.” 
All would recollect what had been said of General. 
Jackson about uniting the powers of the purse and 
the sword in the person of the Executive. Yet 
those who then exclaimed against this union, now 
propose it themselves! As to the law of 1789, it 
had been just as much in force in 1836 as it was 
now; yet these gentiemen then preached, from day 
to day, that the money was in the lawless control 
of the President. Mr. B. contended that, upon the 
repeal of the Independent Treasury, there would be 
no law but the act of 1836 to regulate the custody 
and management of the public treasure, except the 
act of 1789, which the Whigs themselves contend- 


sed was a nullity from the removal of the deposites, 
in 1833, to the passage of the deposi:e act, in 1836. 
But it was said that there was no need of the law 
now, because those in power held principles which 
would provent them from any improper use of the 
public money; they were a different sort of peo- 
ple, and therefore they needed no law to regulate 
their conduct. . This he took to be `a fair interpre- 
tation of the proposition to suspend for any time— 
for a single day—the control of the law over the 
public money. This (Mr. B. said) was the very 
first time, during the twenty years he had had a 
seat in that House, that he had heard such a doc- 
trine brought forward. It was the first time he had 
heard that there was to be a difference made. be- 
tween men in the making of the Jaws of the land; 
that laws were necessary to govern one set of men, 
but not ancther; that the principles of one set of 
public officers were so pure that they needed no 
laws to govern them. He called upon the Senate 
to put the brand of its reprobation upon doctrines 
like this. He should, at all events, record his dis- 
sent from them. 

Mr. CALHOUN said it was not his purpose to 
go at large into the argument. He only wished 
the Senate to understand that it was now proposed, 
without the least necessity, to return back to that 
state of things which preceded the passage of the 
law of 1836. He had himself differed from Gen. 
Jackson in toto with regard to the removal of the 
deposites; but he must do him the justice to say 
that it had been his deliberate opinion that, when 
the public moneys Jay in the banks of the States 
unregulated by law, they were in a wrong condi- 
tion. In confirmation of this position, Mr. ©. 
called for the reading of an Executive message 
calling the attention of Congress to this subject; 
[which was read accordingly.] 

In conformity with this recommendation, the 
law of 1836 had been passed almost unanimously; 
yet now an amendment was proposed which | went 
to put back the public money exactly where it had 
been before, giving the President discretionary 
power to say in what Bank it should be kept, and 
when and whither it should be removed. Save 
the removal of the deposites from the Bank of the 
United States, Genera! Jackson himself claimed no 
power beyond this. The pretext he had already 
stated, but the whole difficulty could ke removed 
by repealing the 5ih section of the law which cre- 
ated certain disabilities which would now operate 
very inconveniently. Under this view, Mr. C. 
would move to amend the amendment by striking 
out all but the enacting words, and inserting as a 
substitute the following: 

“That so much of the 5th section of the act of 
23d June, 1836. as provides that no bank shall be 
selected or continued as a place of deposite of the 
public money, which shall, after the 4th of July, 
1836, issue or pay out any note or billofa less 
denomination than $5; and that no netes or bills of 
any bank be received in payment of any debt due 
to the United States which shall, after the said 4ih 
of July, 1836, issue any note or bill of a less 
denomination than $5, be, and the same is hereby, 
repealed.” 

This would meet the whele objection, without 
leaving the public treasure at the Executive con- 
trol. Mr. C. bad all respect for the Executive, 
but he would not consent to leave the Treasury at 
his disposal for two days, much less for a month 
orsix weeks. The Senator from Kentucky, in- 
deed, said thatthe law of 1789 would be still in 
force. Nothing cerlainly, would gratify Mr. C. 
more than a return to the provisions of that law; it 
might very truly be calleda Sub-Treasury act; it 
declared that the public funds shall be kept by a 
treasurer, and received in gold and silver only. 
But, by what process he would not now say, that 
law had become a dead letter. Could it be revived, 
nothing would gratify Mr. C. in a higher degree, 
But he would ask gentlemen if all which had pass- 
ed to-day on this subject did not go to prove that, 
ashe hadat first maintained, the Sub-Treasury Jaw 
ought to remain in force till some substitute for 
it was provided? It might, in architecture, do very 
well to take down one building before you laid 
the foundation of another, but this did not hold in 
legislation. Why not leave the Sub-Treasury law 
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asit stcod tiil some other measure could be agreed 
on? Could it be from personal feeling? from 
party triumph? Why reunite the purse and the 
sword after so loudly denouncing that union? 

The amendment of Mr. Catyoun having now 
been read at the Secretary’s table— ; 

Mr. RIVES addressed the Senate. The effect 
of the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Kentucky would be to nullify, to a great extent, 
the action of the Senate. The Sub-Treasury law 
had in it two features peculiarly odious. Gne was 
the requirement to coliect the revenue in gold and 
silver, and the other to place the money thus col- 
lected in the custody of Executive agenis. 
was not the effect of the amendnrent of the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky to re-establish the Sub-Treasury 
law, atleast in one of those odious features? Et 
gave the personal custody of the public treasure to 
Executive officers. Mr. R. here reverted to the 
objections which had been urged against this state 
of things after the removal of the deposites, and 
previous to the passage of the law of 1836. The 
law of 1789 was as much in force then as now. 
And where did it place ihe public’ treasure? fn 
the custody of the Treasurer of the United Siates. 
And who was he? An Executive officer, remove- 


able at the pleasure of the President of the United | 


States, and exercising the privilege of selecting, 
according to his own discretion, the depositories 
where the moneys were to be placed, and when so 
placed, they were held to be, constructively, in the 
custody of the Treasury itself. And what guaran- 
tee had the country for the safe-keeping of funds so 
disposed of? None but the Treasvrer’s bond of 
$150,000. Who could consider the public funds 
safe under such a security? Jf this state of things 
must recur, surely there would at least be needed a 
stronger security than this. 

Mr. R. insisted that the proper course at this 
time was simply to repeal the Sub-Treasury law, 
and then siop till they could agree vpon some one 
of the several substitutes which had been sug- 
geeted, Of these there were at least three to chouse 
out of: first, the State banks; secondly a Bank of 
the United S:atis on the old plan; or, lastly, a new 
fiscal agent. For his own part, he believed that 
the people of the United States would even prefer 
to see the public money kept in the State banks, 
provided they were restricted to such as paid specie, 
to having them put under the discretion of the 
Executive. There were many banks which still 
continued to redeem their notes. The Senator 
from Kentucky seemed to ‘‘esire not only to pat 
down the Sub-Treasury law, but by the same blow 
to prostrate the State banks, and any other fiscal 
agen‘; so that nothing should rémain to be adopted 
but a Bank of the United States. He hoped the 
Senator would consent to adopt the ameadment 
proposed by the Senator from South Carolina, and 
surrender the measure he had proposed, and to 
which there were so many serious objections. 

Mr. MANGUM thought there wes in the Senate 


much unnecessary excitement on this matter. Gen- | 
tlemen seemed disposed to look at it rather as di- | 


alecticians, than in that point of view in which it 
would be looked at by the public. 
there was no real difference between the views of 
the Committee of Finance and those of the gentie- 
man from Virginia, (Mr. Rives.] If the Sub- 
Treasury should be repealed, the cvantry would be 
thrown upon the law of 1836; but the provisions of 
that law were such, that scarce a depository could 
be used of all that were ia the United States, Of 
the fifty banks of New England, there was scarce 
one that did not issue bills under the denomination 
of five dollars. It was, therefore, a new question 
of convenience, during the short period between the 
repeal of the Sab-Treasury law and the adoption of 
a substitute; for they did nct mean to stop at the 
“half-way house.” They desired the establishment 
of a Bank of the United States; but if that should 
fail, (which he could not suppose,) still they had 
no intention of adjowrning without placing the pub- 
lic moneys under the custody of law. The infe- 
rence, therefore, was not to be drawn, that there 
was any idea of abandoning the principles con- 
tended for in 1836. Tne only question was, whe- 
ther they should abandon the law of 1836 for a few 
weeks, till a final law could be agreed on, or 


But 


He thought | 


should leave the Secretary of the Treasury to strug- 
gle with all the embarrassments which must beset 
him, should that law be revived? A short time 


` would settle the question; and then, if no Bank of 
| the United States, or otzer fizeal agent, could be 


egreed upon, the public money most be placed in 
the State banks, subject to regulations to be 
provided by law. 

Mr. BARROW said that he certainly had not 
understood the political discnssions of the last ten 
years if the repeal of the law of 1836 would not 


piace the nation in the very condition which the | 


Whig party had so Icudly and s:renuously depre- 
cated. He could not concur in the view expressed 
by the Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. Man- 
Gum.] It appeared to him that it would be far 
betier for the Whig party to fall back on the law 


of 1836, than to allow ‘he public deposites to be at į 


the discretion of the Executive even for a single 
day. After ail he had been tell ng the people of 
his district fer the last ten days past, he never 
could consent to adopt the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Kentucky. He would prefer 


| even the continuance of the Sub Treasury law to 
; this so loudly deprecated unicn of the purse and 


the sword. He had great respect for the opinion 
of his political friends, and was disposed to ¢efer to 
it when he could without a sacrifice of principle, 
but he could not follow their lead in a measure 
like this. 

When the deposites were removed, the whole 
American people united in the demand to have 
them placed under the regulation of law, and it 
was in consequence of that demand that the law of 
1836 had beea passed. He was aware that thelaw 
could not be carried out in its present form, since 
a large portion of the banks did not now pay spe- 
cie; but he would rather alter the law so as to allow 
the publie money to be placed even in such banks, 
than have it jeft to the discretion of the Executive, 
for him to say where it should be put and when it 


should be withdrawn. He wasin favor of allowing | 


time for further deliberation; the subject was more 
comp'icated than some gantlemen imagined. He 
would rather revive the law cf °36in foto than leave 
the public money for thirty or sixty days at Exeeu- 
tive discretion. When the United States Bank was 


rechartered in 1816, the law of 1789 was repealed, | 


and new directions were given for the control of 
the publis money. The removal of the ceposites 
of 1833 was uot a repeal of the law of 1816, but a 
nullification of 1. re B. said that if he was 
forced to vole now, he must vote for the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Sonth Carolina [Mr. 
Catuoun.}] He differed from some gentlemen on 
both sides of the House; but he preferred at present 
the simple repeal of the Sub-Treasury law. He 
did not believe that the people of Louisiana had 
so much distrust for banks as some peuple imagined. 

Mr. PRESTON said, that the only reai question 
was one of time. All agreed that it was proper the 
public treasure should not be left without the con- 
trol of law: and there was but little difference as to 
a farther step, viz: whether it should not be put 
under farther control than by the law of 1789; for 
it had been conceded,in tne Cissussions of 1816, 
that the state of the public moneys was not safe, 
though they were still under the law of 1789. He 
presumed that if, whether iben or now, it was pro- 
posed to re-enact the naked law of 1789, there 
would bea general if not universal objection to it, 
The general direction to a Treasurer to receive and 
keep the pubiic money was not a sufficient separa- 
tion of it from Executive control, so long as that 
officer might himself be removed by the President. 
The law of 1836 had passed by an unusally large 
majority: it was passed in response to calls from 
the Executive: and though not intended as a per- 
manent provision ca the subject, it was at feast 
betier than the Jaw of 1789. Acting on the 
principles then avowed, we should proceed with 
great caution. None of those cn his side of 
the House intended to leave the publie trez- 
sure with the guardianship of law. Yet they 
ough to move cautiously 
Not that he believed the Siate bank system 
had had a fuil and fair experiment. No sys- 
sysiem could have done otherwise than fail 
under such auspices. Yet he did not. concur with 


and serupulously. | 


his friend from North ‘Carolina: that the pablic 
fonds shoul] remain ender Executive. control for 
any time at all. He thought they ought not to.re- 
move one restraint till they imposed another. in its 
place: they should not untie the Executive hands til} 
they had another cord prepared to bind them.. -Hé 
concurred with those who desired the repeal of the 
Sub-Treasury law. He had always been opposed 
to it. He had thought it. better to abide- under 
the law of 1836, than to rush into an untried and 
doubtful experiment. He thought so stil and 
would rather go back to that law with all its im- 
perfections its head than confer on the Executive 
the discretionary control of the public moneys for 
any period, however brief. It seemed to.bede- 
manded, by the voice of the nation, that the Sub- . 
Treasury be repealed. He concurred with that 
voice; and though he should, for himself, have pre- 
ferred a repeal only of the specie clause, leaving. 


| the residue of the machinery antouched, he sub- 


mitted to the expressi.n of the public will.. He 
hoped the amendment proposed by the ‘Senator 
from Kentucky would not be insisted on. : 
Mr. CLAY said he was very indifferent to the 
fate of the amendment, but he thought that gene . 
tlemen had not quite done him justice while urging > 
their objections to it. For, in the first place, the 
law of 1836 did no more put the public deposites 
under the control of law, according to the doctrine 
maintained and insisted on by General Jackson, 
than the act cf 1816. What was that doctrine? 
That every Executive officer is bound to. conform 
to the orders of the President, and if he refuses to- 


i do so, the President may remove him. Apply this 


to the law of 1836. How were the depesitories to 
be selected in which to place the public moneys? 
By the head of the Department; but unless, in | 
making ihis selection, he conformed himself to the 
pleasure of Andrew Jackson, he would be forth- 
with dismissed. It was, then, perfectly idle to talk 
of any system being efficacious in removing the 
deposites from under the control of such a man. 
By the power he could ever exert over his. subor- 
dinates, he could, at any time, remove or. continue 
the public funds among the banks just as he 
pleased. EA cag 
Now Jook at the contingencies Ihat would pre- 
sent themselves shouid the law of 1836 be contin- 
ved inforee. His friend from Louisiana [Mr. 
Barrow] had said that he wouid preier to have the 
public money placed even in non-specie-paying 
banks to leaving it under Executive control. But 
the law of 1836 would not allow the Secretary to, 
piace it there. What would be the operation of 
rejeciing the amendment? To revive a paralytic, 
more than half of whose limbs were wholly desti- 
tate of all power of action. All the banks, or near- 
ly all, inthe United States, south of New York, 
(or perhaps south of New Jersey,) had suspended 
specie payments, so that if the law. were revived 
the discretion of the Executive would still remain 
ss to all tbose banks. If the State bank system 
must be revived, it ought to be so revived as to be- 


| come operative all over the Union. As things now 


stood, it would have no effect whatever throughout 
four-fifths of the Union, in point of territory, and 
perhaps tbree-fcurths in point of population. ‘Did 
gentlemen want to resuscitate such a rickety, half- 
alive thing as this? He presumed not., Therefore, 


he repeated, if this law was to come into existence, 
i it must undergo a complete revision. But if pub- 


lic opinion was to be respected in Congress, what 

had it decided? Two things: first, it had condemn- — 
ed the Sate bank system, either as a system for 

the convenience of the Government or for the good 

of the people; and still more emphatically had it 

condemned the Sub-Treasury law. Public sentie 

ment being against both, Mr. C. was for repealing 

both; and he was equally against reviving a law 

which must be inoperative as respects two-thirds 

£ the Union. 

What objection could there be to the amend- 
ment? All admitted that there might be a necessi- 
tv for furiher legislation; if a Bank or other.suita- 
ble fiscal agent should be appoinied, the law would 
contain directions to the Secretary as to the dispo- 
sition of the public deposites. Butif the law: of 
1836 was to be revived, genilemen must remember 
that its provisions must be changed, since. there 


‘ 


‘should be repealed. 


26 


had been two suspensions since it had been first. en- 
acted. Ifthe law should pass, with the amend- 
ment, the Sub-Treasury would be abolished, to- 
gether with the law of 1836, and the country be 


* placed under the Jaw of 1789, as it had been when 


the deposites were ordered to be placed in the old 
Bank of the United States. That law had revived 
on the discontinuance of the first Bank, as it had 
again revived at the discontinuance of the second, 
and as it continued till 1836. Whai would be the 
practical course of things? The Secretary of the 
Treasury would make his deposites in specie-pay- 
ing banks, but without regard to the denomination 
of the bills they might issue; and ia non-specie- 
paying banks where he thought they were safe; and 
this arrangement would be temporarily adopted 
till a Bank “was created, or some proper fiscal 
agent in its: place. 

Gentlemen seemed not to have reflected on the 
‘consequences of rejecting the amendment. What 
would be the condition of the Secretary of the 
Treasury? The difficulty did not arise from one 
section of the law of 1836 alone; all parts of the 
law, from one end of it to the other, were full of 
sources of embarrassment. He must make con- 
tracts which would frequently require protracted 
negotiation; and in this also he would be thwarted 
and hampered by that law. If the law was to con- 
tinue, it must be re-enacted atter a tho-ough revi- 
sion. If that was the scheme of any Senator, let 
him say so; let him come out at once, boldly, like 
a man, andavow it. Mr. C. hoped the amend- 
ment would prevail; if it was rejected, it would 
only produce a see-saw between two different sys- 
tems; and the effect would be to revive a miserable, 
rickety, inefficient law, which would be useless as 
to a gréat part of the country. 
~ Mr. CALHOUN said it seemed to him that the 
Senator from Kentucky was on the high road to- 
wards proving that the Sub-Treasury jaw should 
not be repealed. If it was, either the Treasury 
must be loft unregulated altogether, or the law re- 
gulating it would beso full of embarrassments that 
it could not get along. The argument amounted 
to this: that the Sub-Treasury should be left to 
stand tiila substitute was agreed upon. He (Mr. 
C.) did not think the Senator from Kentucky had 
done General Jackson justice ia his account of 
the removal of the deposites. Gen. Jackson did 
not recommend their remoial in the face of the 
law, but on the ground that there was no law which 
obliged him to continue them inthe Bank. The 
Senator from Kentucky was not correct in his facts 
when he said that the banks through four-fifths of 
the country were non-specic paying. Lhe banks 
in South Carolina paid specie, so did others in va- 
rious of the Sonthern States, ` 

Mr. CLAY. O, well, there may be exceptions, 
Tadmit. What I mean is the general prostration of 
the State banks. - 

Mr. CALHOUN. Bat did the Senator mean 
that the Secretary should make his deposites in 
banks which did not redeem their notes? Was 
that the object of his amendment? If it was, let it 
be avowed—let the country understand it; if it was, 
Mr. C. should be utterly and irreconcileably op- 
posed to it, As the dificulty arose wholly from 
the condition of the banks, it might be faily met by 
repealing the objectionable clause in the law. It 
was said, indeed, that there were other difficulties 
in other sections of it; if so, let them be pointed 
out and removed, and ict thelaw standasif the 
banks had not suspended. 

Mr. RIVES said the Senator from Kentucky 
was under a mistake in case the Sub-Treasury 
hat is the ease he puts? 
According to his dectrine the power of the Execu- 
tive to contro) the deposiie is noi guarded against, 
because the appointment of the Seeretary of the 
Treasury is stiil left in the hands of the President. 
President Jackson contended that, when an Execu- 
tive officer was by law clothed with a discretionary 
power, and did not exercise that discretion in con- 
formity to the will of the President, the President 
might rightfully remove him. And on this ground 
it was that he removed the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. But? the act of 1836 took away all disere- 
tion from that officer, and therefore Jackson’s doc- 
tring would not apply, and the public moneys 
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would not be left subject to Exeeutive influence 
and control. The law was explicit as to what 
banks might be employed, and as to the ground of 
removing the public moneys. i 

Mr. CLAY requested Mr. Rives would allow 
him to ask whether, if General Jackson, under the 
law of 1836, had said to his Seeretary of the Trea- 
sury, “take the deposites out of this bank,-and ‘put 
them into that, or I will remove you from office,” 
it would not have been done? 

Mr. RIVES. I say it would nut, sir. I say 
the law of °36 gave the Secretary of the Treasury a 
duty to perfurm, and that duty only conid ke by 
law be required to do. He was left no discere- 
tionary power, which could be controlled by the 
Executive. If, for a moment, the. principles of 
this law be dispensed with, all control of the public 
money is dispensed with. The passage of this jaw 
had been jasily hailed as the triumph of American 
Hberty—-it had been gallantly battled for by the 
Senator from Kentucky himeelf. Now he feared 
that Senator was pushing his principle of demolition 
too far and too rapidly. He, (Mr. R.) however, dis- 
elaimed having any scheme to advocate; he would 
not seek to detain the Senate in the half-way-house 
of the State banks, far less in such a bawdy-house 
as the United States Bank of Philadelphia. Fife 
now waited for the nation to build up a scheme of 
itsown. The Senator from Kentucky acted on a 
lofty spirit of compromise now, as ôn many former 
and illustrious occasions, in asking for the plan of 
the Secretary of the Treasury; he was very sure 
that gentleman was acting for his country’s good, 
and not for party or personal ascendency. As to 
the Senator from South Carolina, he had himse!f de- 
nounced the State bank system as a “‘miserablerick- 
ety system of puny legislation;” ifthe judgment of the 
nation was against it, let it go down. He (Mr. R.) 
would noi plead in its favor; but fur one he did not 
believe the judgment cf the nation had condemned, 
as yet, either of the substitutes for a Sub-Treasury. 
It was his opinion that the judgment of the nation 
had condemned the Snb-Treasury, but had ex- 
pressed no opinion in favor of any particular sub- 
stiture. He was not willing to believe there was 
bat one remedy. If the fiseal agent in contempla- 
tion is to be a United Srates Bank, he (Mr. Rives) 
would infinitely prefer the Siate bank deposite sys- 
tem authorized by the law of 1836. Admitting 
the calculation of the Senator to be true as to the 
proportion of non specie paying banks, still there 
were some which did pay specie; and these were 
situated precisely where the Government most 
needed them, at prominent commercial points on 
the seaboard, such, for instance, as New York, 
Boston, Chatieston, S. C. Missouri, Ohio, &e. In 
conclusion, he again wonld disclaim ail bigoted 
attachment to any system; but avowed his pre- 
ference even for the riekety law of 1836 to having 
the deposites left even for a moment at the Execu- 
tive discretion. 

Mr. BERRIEN having obtained the floor, 

On motion, the Senate adjourned. 


age 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monpay, June 7, 1841. 

The Hon. REUBEN CHAPMAN of Alabama 
appeared, was qualified, and took his seat. 

The Hon. H. W. BEESON, Representative 
elect from the Siate of Pennsylvania, vice Hon. 
Enos Look, resigned, appeared, was qualified, and 
took his seat. 

Mr. BRIGGS inquired what was the business 
before the House? 

The SPEAKER here rose and said that the 
Chair desired respectfully to submit to the House 
the dificuliy under which i: labored, in conse- 
quenes of the situation in which it was placed; 
aud if the House were willing to relieve itself, 
without debate, from its embarrassment, the 
Chair would submit a proposition which he 
thought would acenmplish that object. The 
Chair would suggest that the House should say, 
if it could be done without debate, whether it 
should be governed by the rules of the last Con- 
gress, or by the parliamentary law, until rules 
sheuld be regularly adopted. 

Mı. ADAMS. With the exception of the 21st 
rule. 


Mr. WISE inquired of the Chair what was the 
order of business? Was it the resolution sub- 
mitted by himself in relation to the rules, or was it 
the last business before the House on the last day? 

The SPEAKER decide! that the resolution on 


the adoptioa of the rules was tbe first question in 


_ order. 


So the House resumed the consideration of the 
resolution heretofore offered by Mr. Wise, and 
which is as follows: : : 

“Resoled, That a committee of nine be ap- 
pointed to revise, amend, and report rules for the 
government of. this House; and that, until such 
committee make report, and the same be finally 
acted upon, the rules and orders of the last House 
cf Representatives shall be considered as the rules 
and orders of this House.” 

Which moticn Mr. Apams had heretofore moved 
to amend as follows: 

“After ihe words ‘House of Representatives’ in- 
sert the words ‘excepting the 2lst rule, which is 
hereby rescinded?” [This rule excludes’ the re- 
ception of Abolition petitions, &e.] 

Which amendment Mr. Suave had heretofore 
moved to amend as follows: 

“Strike owt therefrom the words ‘which is hereby 
rescinded.’ ” 

Mr. WISE said he wished to read from the 
journals of 1800 an authority which he thought 
would settle the minds of the members of this 
House, and stop the debate. He would. call the 
particular attention of gentlemen represen.ing the 
non-siaveholding States to the action of the jathers 
of the Constituticn on this very question. He 
would read from the journals of the 5th and 6th 
Congresses, from 1797 to 1801: 

Upon the 2d of January, 1800, Mr. Wall of 
Pennsylvania, presented a petition from. Absalom 
Jones and others, people of color and freemen, 
within the city and suburbs of Philadelphia, ‘“com- 
plaining thatthe slave trade to the coast of Gui- 
nea is carried on in a clandestine manner from 
the United States; that freemen of color are seized, 
fettered, and sold as slaves, in various paris of the 
couniry; that the law not long since enacted by ` 
Congress, called the fugitive bill, is, in its execu- 
lion, attended with cireumstances peculiarly hard 
and distressing; and stating farther, that, although 
they do not ask for the immediate emancipation of 
all who are now in unconditional bondage in these 
States, they humbly desire that Congress may ex- 
ert every mean in their power to undo the heavy 
burden,” &c. 

Mark (said Mr. W.) the humility of this peti- 
tion: it is far less objeciionable than the Abolition 
petitions of the present day: ‘‘fhey humbly desire 
that Congress may exert every mean in their pow- 
er to undo the heavy burdens, and prepare the 
way for the oppressed to go free, that every yoke 
may be brokea.” 

I ask attention (continued Mr. W.) to the pro- 
ceeding on this petition: . 

“A motion was made and seconded that the 
House do come to the following resolution, to wit: 
Resolved, That se much of the pelition as relates to 
the laws of the United States respecting the slave 
trade from the United States to any foreign place 
or country, and the laws respecting fugitives from 
justice and persons escaping from the service of 
their masters, be referred to the committee appoint- 
ed, on the twelth day of December last, to inquire 
whether any, and, if any, what alterations ought 
to be made in the law entitled ‘An act to pro» 
hibit tke carrying on the slave trade from the 
United States to azy foreign place or country.’ And, 
debate arising therenpon, an adjournment was 
called for.” 

Thus far (continued Mr. W.) on the 24 of Janu- 
ary, 1800. Then they adjourned. On the next 
day “the House resumed the coasideration of the 
motion, depending yesterday, tor the reference of 
certain paris of the petition of Absalom Jones 
and others: Whereupon, a motion was made (by a 
gentieman of the North, although that does not ap- 
pear on the Journals, yet I have a history of the 
whole matier,) to amend the same by adding, ‘And 
that the parts of the said petition which invite. Con- 
gress to legislaie upon subjects from which the 
General Government is precluded by the Constitu- 
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tion, have a tendency to create disquiet and jea- 
lousy, and ought therefore. to receive no encourage- 
ment or countenance from this House.’ ” 

The yeas and nays were called, when 85 mem- 
bers voted in the affirmative and 1 in the nega- | 
tive. The names of those in the affirmative are as 
follows: 

“Alston, Baer, Bailey, Bartlett, Bayard, Bird, 
Bishop, Brace, John Brown, Robert Brown, 
Champlin, Christie, Clay, Claiborne, Condit, Dana, | 
John Davenport, Franklin Davenport, Davis, 
Dawson, Deanis, Dent, Edmond, Eggleston, El- 
mendorf, Evans, Abiel Foster, Dwight Foster, Fow- 
ler, Freeman, Gallatin, Glenn, Goode, Chauncey 
Goodrich, Elizur Goodrich, Gordon, Gray, Gregg, 
Griswold, Grove, Hanna, Harper, Heister, Hen- 
derson, Hill, Holmes, Huger, Imlay, Jackson, 
Jones, Hitchell, Henry Lee, Silas Lee, Macon, 
Marshalli, Morris, New, Nicholas, Nicholson, 
Nott, O'is, Page, Parke, Piatt, Powell, Randolph, 
Reed, Rudedge, Sewal!, Shepard, Stanford, Stone, | 
Sumter, Taliaferro, Johu Chew Thomas, Richard | 
Thomas, Thompson, Trigg, Van Cortland, Wads- 
worth, Waln, Bobert Williams, Lemael Wil- | 
liams, and Woods. 

“In the negative: George Thateber.” 

And (conciuded Mr. W.) I hope there will be 
found but one name in this Flouse contradicting 
this resolution of our fathers. 
be now as it was then. j 

Mr. ADAMS. And the mountain is delivered | 
of its mouse. | 


Mr, ADAMS rose and addressed the House in | 
a speech of great length, in which he went fully | 


into the merits of the question before the Elouse, |; 


replying to observations made in previous debate | 


by Messrs. Wise and Jonsson of Maryland, and H 


stating and defending his own position in respect | 
to it. | 

Mr. A concluded by adopting the amendment | 
proposed by Mr. Stapz, as an amendment of his 
own proposition. | 
. Mr. KING followed, and, with mach earnest | 
ness, proceeded to controvert the positions assumed | 
by Mr. Apams. He denied that Congress had any | 
right to interfere with the institution of slavery in 
the District of Columbia or elsewhere. Such be- | 
ing the case, he argued that it wss not the duty of | 
Congress to receive petitions, when it did not pos- | 
sess the power {9 legislate upon them. Ti was due 
to the country, therefore, to reject Abolition peti- | 
tions, as iwpolitic, unholy, and seditous. 


| 
| 
Mr. FILLMORE said that we had now been i 
| 


eight days atterapting to organize this House: and 
the eighth day was almost brought to a close. | 
It would be recollected that this was a special | 
session of Congress, convened for certain specific | 
objects; and whilst he admitted that the question | 
which had incidentally been brought under discus- | 
sion here was one of great importance both to the | 
North and the South, yet, with all due deference te | 
į 
í 
} 
t 


those gentlemen who bad thought proper to take | 


partin this discussion, or who hereafter may think | 
proper, he begged leave to say that this was not the | 
proper time. He begged leave to say, at all events, 
as a proposition was only to adopt the rules of ihe 
last House for a limited time, till they could or- 
ganize the House and revise them, it was net 
worth while now, when the dog days were ap- | 
proaching, to waste the time of this House and 
disappoint the hopes of this nation by going into | 
an investigation of a mere abstraction; for upon | 
both sides—upon all sides—it was admitied that | 
this was all that could be got at this time. | 
If he had understood the decision of the Srzax- | 
ER heretofore given, he (Mr. F.) thought that no 
part of the House could complain if the question 
were now put. If he was right, the Seearer had | 
decided that the amendment proposed by the gen- | 
teman from Massachusetts (Mr. Apams) as modi- 


fied, would be the first question to be voted on; and || 


then came the proposition to adopt the rules fora | 
limited time, and to refer these rules to a commit- 
tee to report thereon for a revision. 

The SPEAKER said the gentleman had correct- 


Mr. FILLMORE resumed. This gives to every 
member of the House, whether for or against the 
Qist rule, an opportunity of recording his vote for 


Let the example |! 


if 

| 

| 

| 

| 

i 

| 

ly understood the decision of the Caan. | 


or against it, And although I confess, as an indi- 


| viduals that there have been some remarks made, 


especially by the gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. 
Kine,) of defiance and of threat, which really 
called up a feeling that it was difficult to repress, 
yet, in view of the great and important objects for 
which Congress has assembled, it seems to me that 
I am bound to forego any attempt at reply; it 
seems to m` that | am bound to offer on the altar 
of my ccuniry any feeling which I may entertain, 
and wait for a more approptiate season for discus- 
sion. I, therefore, do what I seldom have done, and 
what I do with great reluctance—I move the pre- 
vious question, for the purpose of bringing the dis- 
cussion to a close and of organizing the House for 


; business. 


And the call for the previous question was se- 
conded, (according to the rule of parliamentary law.) 

Mr. SLADE moved a call of the House. 

Mr. W. C JOHNSON rose fo a point of order. 
But, before stating it, he would suggest to the 
genteman from New York, [Mr. Fitemorsg,] that 
perhaps the object he had in view would be ob- 
tained es well if he would move to lay the whole 
sabject un the table. He believed that, ja sucha 
motion, the gentleman could carry the House with 
him: and thea a resolution might be moved (and 
the previous question called upon it) that the 
House woul’ adopt the rules of the last Congress 
until otherwise ordered. He (Mr. J.) would vote 
for bcth these propositions. The consequence would 
be that the House would getrid cf the question; that 
it wonld adopt the rules of the last House as the 
rules of this; and it wouid thus be ia the power of 
the House at any time to change or modify those 
rales, or to appoint a selec! committee for their re- 
vision. ° 

Mr. FILLMORE would remark, with al! due 
respect to the gent'eman from Maryland [Mr, Joun- 
soN,] that the adoption of the course suggested 
would defeat the very object he (Mr. F) bad in 
view, which was to cnable every member to vote 
according tohis own judgment. 

Mr. W. C, JOHNSON said he had understood 
the CHarr to decide thai under the parliamentary 
law the previous question would first attach to ghe 


| amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts, 


[Mr. Apams] as modified by the acceptance of 
the ameniment of the gentleman from Vermont, 
[Mr. Stapz.] 

The SPEAKER said the previous question at- 
tached to all the amendments pending at the time 
it was called. 

Mr. INGERSOLL was understood to suggest 
to the Howse that, under the decision of the 
Speaker, the previous questicn Was open to àe- 
bate, and that thus the whole subject might be dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. BRIGGS submitted that the Speaker cer- 
tainly could not have made such a decision. 

The SPEAKER said be had not. 
ly decided that the propriety of the previous ques- 
tion was debatable. 

Mr. MALLORY moved that the House do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. MORGAN asked the yeas and nays; which 
were ordered, and, being taken, were—yeas 66, 
nays 149. 

So the House refused to adjourn. 

At the request of Mr. WISE, 

The SPEAKER stated the exact position of the 
question. 

Whereupon 
that there be a call of the House. 

And the question then recurred on ordering the 
main question. ` 

Mr. W. C., JOHNSON inguired of the Cram 
whether, if the amendment were adopted, Abolition 
petitious wouid not be recaived by the House. 

The SPEAKER. I: will strike out the 21st rule 
from the rules of the House. 

Mr. JOHNSON. And thus let in Abolition pe- 
titlons. 

Mr. RENCHER asked the yeas and nays on 
orfering the main question; which were ordered, 
and, being taken, were—yeas 132, nays 89. 

So the House decided that the main question 
shonid be now taken. 

And the SPEAKER having announced the main 


He had mere- j 


Mr. SLADE withdrew his moticn 


question to be on the modified amendment of Mr. 
ADAMS— ; 

Mr. DAWSON rose to dissent from the decision 
of the Chair, and contended thatthe main question 
was on the proposition of the gentleman from:Vit- 
ginia, (Mr. Wiss} and that it never could-be-on 
the amendment. By our rules, it: was true, it had 
been decided that the main question should be on 
the amendment; but that question had. been settled 
otherwise by the parliamentary law.: Mr. D. suip- 
ported his position by reference to that law, page 
66, &e. 

Mr. FILLMORE inquired: of the SPEAKER 
whether an appeal had been taken fromhis de= 
cision? 7 ber 

The SPEAKER replied that he so understood. 

Mr. TILLINGHAST submitted that the very 
authority which the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 
Dawson] bad read in support of his own views, 
sustained distinctly the decision of the Chair, - 

Mr. FILLMORE said that the proposition had 
been expressly stated to the House, before the main 
question was ordered, as being on the amendment 
of the gentieman from Massachusetts, [Mr. ApamMs.} 
He (Mr. F.) hoped the gentleman would withdraw 
his appeal. f E 

Mr. DAWSON said he had not taken an appeal 
from the decision of the Chair, Pop RAR 

Mr. GILMER contended that some gentlemen 
had voted under a misapprehension as to what the 
main question was. 5 

The question was then stated to beon the modi- 
fied amendment of Mr. Apams, to strike out the 
words, “except the Qist rale.” 5 

Mr. OLIVER inquired of the SpzaxeR in what 
conditicn the main question would stand before 
the House, in case the motion upon the amend- 


| ment moved by the gentleman from Massachusetts 


[Mr. Apams] should be sustained? Mr. O. was 
utterly disinclined to vote for any proposition that 
would open the door, at this extra session; for’ the ` 
discussion of the Abolition doctrines of the day. 
He was opposed to slavery, bat could not consent 
to change the present rules, or rather the rales: of 
the last session, for it would lead to profitless ‘dis- 
eussiens; and, besides, the business for which the 
representatives of the people were assembled would 
be wholly neglected. He, therefore, should. vote 
against the proposition to amend, until the report 
of the committee should be submitted for the con- 
sideration of the House. 

Mr. W.C. JOHNSON inquired if a motion to lay 
the whole subject on the table would now be in or- 

The Speaker said it would not. 

(Cries of “Question, question;” “let it: come, 
let it come.) . : : 

Mr. SLADE asked the yeas and nays on the 
adoption of the amendment; which were ordered, 
and, being taken, were as follows: $ 

YHAS—Messrs. Adams, Allen, S. J. Andrews, 
Aycrigg, Babcock, Baker, Barnard, Beeson, Birds- 
eye, Blair, Boardman, Borden, Butts,. Bowne, 
Brewster, Briggs, Brockway, Bronson, Charles 
Brown, Jeremiah Brown, Burnell, Calhoun, Childs, 
Chittenden, J. C. Clark, Staley N. Clarke, Clinton, 
Cower, Cranston, Cravens, Cashing, R. D: Davis, 
Dimeck, Doig, Egbert, Everett, Ferris, Fessenden, 
Fillmore, J. G. Floyd, C. A. Floyd, Fornance, A. 
L. Fester, Gates, Giddings, Patrick G Goode, 
Gordon, Greig, Gustine, Hail, Halstead, William 
S. Hastings, Henry, Howard, Hudson, Hunt, In- 
gerscll, James Irvin, Wm. W. Irwin, James, An- 
drew Kennedy, Lane, Lawrence. Linn, Litilefield, 
Lowell, Robert McClellan, MeKeon, Marchand, 
A. Marshall, Mathiot, Mattocks, Maxwell, May- 
nard, Morgan, Morrow, Osberue, Parmenter, Par- 
tridge, Pendleton, Plumer, Ramsay, Benj. Ran- 
daill, Alex. Randall, Randolph, Ridgway, Roose- 
velt, Russell, Saltonstal!, Sanford, Sergeant, Si- 
monton, Slade, Smith, Snyder, Stokeley, Suatton, 
Svar, R. W. Thompson, Tillinghast, Toland, 
Tomlinson, Trumbail, Underwood, Van Buren, 
Van Bensselaer, Wallace, Thomas W. Williams, 
Winthrop, Yorke, Augustus Young, Jchn Young 
—Li2. : 

NAYS—Messrs. Alford, L. W. Andrews, Ar- 
noid, Arrington, Atherton, Barton, Bidlack, Boyd, 
Aaron V. Brown, Milton Brown, Barke, William 
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Batler, William O. Butler, Grean W. Caldwell, P. 
C. Caldwell, John Campbell, Wiliam B. Camp- 


bell, Thomas J. Campbell, Caruthers, Cary, Chap- 


man, Clifford, Coles, Daniel, G. Davis, Wm. C. 
Dawson, John B. Dawson, Dean, Deberry, East- 
man, J. C. Edwards, Thomas A. Foster, Gamble, 
Gentry, Gerry, Gilmer, Goggin, Wm. O. Goode, 
Graham, Green, Habersham, Harris, Houck,Hays, 
Helmes, Hopkins, Hubbard, Humer, Jack, Wm. 


C. Johnson, John W., Jones, Isaac B. Jones, Keim, © 


J. P. Kennedy, King, A. McClellan, McKay, Mal- 
lory, T, F. Marshall, Samson Mason, J.T. Mazon, 
Medill, Meriwether, Milier, Moore, Neward, Nis- 
bet, Oliver, Owsley, Pearce, Pickens, Pope, Powell, 
Proffit, Rayner, Reding, Revcher, Rheu, Riges, 
Rodney, Rogers, Saunders, Shaw, Shepperd, Sol- 
lers, Sanly, Steenrod, Summers, Sumier, Talia- 
ferto, John B. Thompson, Triplet, Turney, Ward, 
Warren, Washington, Wastsrson, ¥estbro. k, 
James W. Williams, Lewis Wiliams, Christopher 
H. Williams, Joseph L. Williams, Wise, and 
Wood-—-104, $ 

So the amendment, as modified, was adopted. 

The question then recurred cn the advption of 
the resolution of Mr. Wiss, as thus asnended. 

Mr. WISE, after remarking that, under the par- 
liamentary law, the previous questiun applied only 
to the amendments, proceeded to say that he was 
constrained now to vote against the resolution, be- 
cause it was his desire to despatch business; and 
he was satisfied that if this rale were taken away, 
and if a flood of Abolition petitions should be 
poured in upon us as heretofore, we should do no- 
thing else upon petition day but discuss Abolition 
etitions, There were various steps, yet to be ta- 
ken in resisting this movement. The vote (Mr. 
W. was understood to say) was too striking for 
him not to admit that there was a majority in this 
Houwe in favor of receiving these petitions. He 
gave notice that it would be his object to move to 
Jay the question of reception on the table. Fle 
would not, dared not, yield one inch of ground ever 
occupied by tke South on this question; and, there- 
fore, he moved to lay the resolution, as amended, 
on the table. 

A motion was then made to adjourn, on which 
the yeas and nays were ordered, and, being taken, 
were—yeas 85, nays 126, 

So the FLouse refused to adjourn. 

Mr. FILLMORE rose and said that, when he 
had said a few words as to laying the subject on 
the table, he had nvt understood what the decision 
of the Spraxer as to the main question was. He 
now understood the Srwaxer to have decided that 
the main question was limited in effect to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
Was it so? 

The SPEAKER said it was. 

Mr. FILLMORE. That being the case, without 
stopping to inquire whether the Chair is right or 
wrong, Í deem it a shorter mode of arriving at the 
object I have in view to move the previous ques- 
tion again on the main proposition. And I sub- 
mit that that moticn, under the parliamentary law, 
takes precedence cf a motion io lay on the table. 
And Isubmit itto the genileman from Virginia 
[Mr. Wise] that it is impossible to place this 
question in ashape where it will better enable the 
members of the House on all sides to express their 
‘opinions by their votes than as it how stands, I 
submit whether it would not be better to go on 
and take the vote on the main question, and thus 
at once proceed to business. 

Mr. WISE suggested that if it was true, as the 
gentleman had stated, that the motion for the pre- 
vious question superseded the motion to lay on the 
table, there was no necessity for submission to him. 
On this question of abolition petitions he conceded 
nothing, he yielded nothing; he knew what obdu- 
racy would do, and he was taught to know whathe 
was to expert. 

Mr. BRIGGS asked the Chair to decide which 
of the two moifons had precedence. 

The SPEAKER decided that the motion for 
the previous question had precedence. 

And the demand for the previous question was 
then seconded. * 

And the main question was ordered to be now 
taken. 
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‘Mr. CHAPMAN of Alabama moved an ad- 
journment. Many gentlemen appealed to him to 
withdraw the motion, as the majority were obvious- 
ly determined to act on the subject this day. Mr. 
C. said, he could not withdraw the motion, that 
his object was, in making it, to postpone the further 
consideration of the question, to allow the other 
members of the delegation from Alabama, who are 
doubiless on their way, and hourly expected here, 


to vote- on a proposition so deeply interesting to’ 


Alabama and the whole South. If the majority are 
determined to carry this measure, so eminently af- 
fecting the people of the slaveholiing States, in the 
abserce of an important portion of the Representa- 


lives from that part of the Union, and when they’ 


are hourly looked for, they must do it; but he, Mr. 
C. was resolved to do his duty by making an effort 
to postpone the vote until their arrival. 

Mr. ANDREWS asked the yeas and nays, 
which were ordered, and being iaken were: Yeas 
91, cays 102. 

So the House refused to adjourn. 

And the question recurring on the adoption of 
the resolution of Mr. Wise, as amended— 

Mr. W. asked the yeas and nays, which ‘were or- 
dered. 

After some conversation ona question of order=- 

Mr. RENCHER asked a division of the ques- 
tion on the resolution, the first division to embrace 
so much as applied to all the rules of the last 

"House, and the second so much as related to the 
Qistrule, 

The SPEAKER said that, under the parliamen- 
tary law, the question was not divisible. 

And the main question (being on the resolution 
of Mr. Wise, aa amended,) was then taken, and 
decide in the affirmative: Yeas 125, nays 91, 

So the resolution, as amended was adopted. 

Mr. BRIGGS moved that the House now take 
up the resolution here'ofure offered by him, in re- 
lation to the appointment of standing committees 

Mr. WISE submitted 10 the Speaker that the 
business first in order was the unfinished business 
of Tharsday last, to wit: the resolution of Mr. W. 
calling on the Sveretary of the Treasury for his 
plan of a fiscal agency which would obviate consti- 
tional objections, &e. and providing for the ap- 

ointment of a select committee of nine members 
thereon; (with the substitute proposed by Mr. Us- 
DERWOOD, and the question of order raised in rela- 
tion to it.) 

Mr. W. moditied his proposition by withdraw- 
ing so much thereof as provided for the appoint- 
ment of a select commiltee, 

A discussion, directed to the priority of business, 
took place, in which Messrs. BRIGGS, WISE, 
EVERETT, ard UNDERWOOD participated; 
(Messrs. BRIGGS and EVERETT contending 
that the resolution as to the appointment of the 
committees was entitled to priority, because it had 
reference to the organization of the House.) 

The discussion was brought to a close by a mo- 
tion submitted by Mr. TRIPLETT to lay the reso- 
lution of Mr. Wise, with the amendment or sub- 
stitute of Mr. Unperwoop, on the table; which 
motion prevailing, 

The whole subject was laid on the table. 

A motion to adjourn was made and withdrawn. 

The resolution of Mr. Briass then came up in 
the order of business; it is in the following words: 

Resolved, That the several standing committees 
of this House, as provided. for in the rules of the 
last House of Representatives, be now appoinied 
by the Speaker. 

Mr. SERGEANT moved to amend the resolu- 
tion by adding thereto the words, “and that a select 
committee of nine members be appointed on the 
snbjeet of the currency, and the establishment of a 
suitable fiscal agency capable of adding increased 
facilities in the collection and disbursement of the 
pubiic revenues, and rendering their custody more 
secure.” 

Mr. BRIGGS accepted this as 2 modification of 
his resolution. ~ 

And ibe question being on the resolution as thus 


| modified— 2 


Mr. PROFFIT inquired if it was customary to 
legisiate en a subject which was not even in em- 
bryo? Wasit proper and customary to call upon 


_Randail, Alexander Randall, 


the Secretary of the Treasury for plens? He was 
willing to do so, and when it should come in, he 
was willing to refer it io the Committee of Ways 
and Means, if that committee should be so organ- 
ized as'to suit bis views, or, not being so; to a se- 
leet committee. But he protested at this time 


-against any gentleman assuming, without delibera- 


tion or consultation with the bedy of Whig mem- 
bers, to know what.the wishes of that party were, 
Let them hold a consultation among themselves; 
let them see the plan, and then they could decide 
whether it should go 10 a Committee of the Whole, 
to the Committee of Ways and Means, or to a 
standing committee. For his own pari, he would 
act upon nosubject without first knowing what the 
views of the mzjarity were. f ; 

Mr. STANLY moved the previous question on 
tke resolution. 

Mr. MeKEON asked a division of the resolation; 
firsi on the appointment of the standing commit- 
tees, and then on the appointment of a select com- 
mittee. 

Aud the division was ordered. 

‘The demand for the previous question was se- 
conded, and the main question was ordered. to be 
now taken, 

And the first branch of the main question, to 
wit: on the appointment of the standing commit. 
tees, was then taken, and decided in the afirma- 
tive without a division. 

‘So the first branch of the resolution was adopt- 
ed; and the standing committees were ordered to 
be appcinted by the SPEAKER. 

Mr. McKEON asked the yeas and nays on the 
second branch of the main question, to wit: on the 
appointment of a select committee, which were or- 
Gered, and, being takea, were, yeas 125, nays 90, 
as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Alford, Allen, Landaff 
W. Andrews, Sherlock J. Andrews, Arnold, 
Aycrigg, Babcock, Baker, Barnard, Barton, Birds- 
eye, Biair, Boardman, Borden, Botte, Briggs, 
Brockway, Bronson, Milton Brown, Jeremiah 
Brown, Burnell, Calhoun, William B. Campbell, 
Thomas J. Campbell, Caruthers, Childs, Chitten- 
den, Johu C. Clark, Staley N. Clarke, Cowen, 
Cranstor, Cravens, Cushing, Garrett Davis, Wil- 
liam C. Dawson, Deberry, Fessenden, Filimore, A.L. 
Foster, Gamble, Gates, Gentry, Giddings, Gilmer, 
Gog in, Patrick G. Goode, Graham, Green, Greig, 
Hall, Halsted, William S. Hastings, Henry, How- 
ard, Hudson, Hunt, James Irvin, Witiem W. 
Irwin, James, Williem Cost Johnson, Isaac B. 
Jones, J. P. Kennedy ,King, Lane, Lawrence, Linn, 
Thomas F. Marshall, Samson Mason, Mathiot, 
Mattocks, Maxwell, Maynard, Moore, Morgan, 
Morris, Morrow, Nisbet, Osborne, Owsley, 
Pendieton, Pope, Powell, Ramsey, Benjamin 
Randolph, Ray- 
ner, Rencher, Ridgway, Rodney, Russell, Salton- 
stall, Sergeant, Shepperd, Simonion, Slade, Smith, 
Stanly, Stokeiey, Stratton, Stuart, Summers, Ta- 
Naferro, John B. Thompson, Richard W. Thomp- 
son, Tillinghast, Toland, Tomlinson, Triplett, 
Trumbull, Underwood, Van Rensselaer, Wallace, 
Warren, Washington, Thomas W. Williams, 
Lewis Williams, Christopber H. Williams, Joseph 
L. Williams, Winthrop, Wise, Yorke, Augustus 
Young, and John Young—125, 

NAYS—Messrs. Arringten, Atherton, Beeson, 
Bidlack, Bowne, Boyd, Brewster, Aaron V, Brown, 
Charles Brown, Burke, William 0. Butler, Green 
W. Caldwell, Patrick C. Caldwell, John Campbell, 
Cary, Chapman, Clifford, Clinton, Celes, Daniel, 
Richard D. Davis, John B. Dawson, Dean, Di- 
meck, Doig, Eastman, John C. Edwards, Egbert, 
Evercit, Ferris, John G. Floyd, Charles A, Floyd, 
Fornance, Gerry, William O. Goode, Gordon, 
Gustine, Habersham,. Harris, Jobn Hastings, 
Houck, Hays, Holmes, Hopkins, Hubbard, Hun- 
ter, Ingersoll, Jack, Cave Jcbnsen, John W, 
Jones, Keim, Andrew Kennedy, Lite field, Lowell, 
Abraham McCiellan, Robert McCiellan, McKay, 
MeKeor, Mallory, Marehand, Alfred Marshall, 
John Thomp:oa Mason, Medili, Meriwether, Miller, 
Newhard, Oliver, Parmenter, Partridge, Pickens, 
Plamer, Profit, Reding, Bhett, Riggs, Rogers, 
Ronsevelt, Sanford, Saunders, Shaw, Snyder, 
Steenrod, Sumter, Turney, Van Buren, Ward, 


Waiterson, Weller, Westbrook, James W. Wil- 
liams, and Wocod—90. 

So the second branch of the resolution was 
adopted. 

Mr. WISE moved thet the House do now ad- 
journ until 12 w’elock to-morrow; assisning as his 
reason for the hour named, that the Sreaxer might 
have as much time as possible to select his com- 
miltees. 

Mr. MORGAN asked leave to introduce a re- 
solution providing that the daily hour of the sneet- 
ing of this House shonld be 12 o’elock unti) oiher- 
wise ordered. 

Objecied to. 

And thea the House adjourned until 12 o’clock 
to-morrow, 


IN SENATE, 
Turspay, Jone 8, 1841. 

Mr. TALLMADGE presented resolutions of the 
Legislature of New York, relative to the public 
lands; which were read, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. EVANS presented a petition of citizens of 
Maine, praying the passage of a general bankrupt 
law; which was referred to the Committe on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. E. also presented the petition of citizens of 
Maine, praying the establishment of a Bank of 
the United States; which was referred to the Select 
Committee on the svbject. 

Mr. BUCHANAN presented the memorial of 
Mr. E. Littell, of Philadelphia, presenting the plan 
of a fiscal agent for the Government; whieh was 
referred to the Select Committee on the subject, 

Mr. PORTER presented a memorial of citizens 
of Michigan, praying for the passage cf a bankrupt 
law; which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. PHELPS presented a similar memorial 
from citizens of Vermont, which had a similar re- 
ference. 

Mr. MOREHEAD presented the petition of 
Edward Graham; which was laid on the table. 

_ Mr. MERRICK presented the memorial of 164 
citizens of Alexandria in favor of tbe recharter of 
the Farmers and Mechanics Bank. 

Mr. BENTON presented the memorial of Gen, 
Gratio’; which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. YOUNG presented the petition of citizens 
cf Chicago, tor the passage of a bankrupt law; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciaty. 

.. Mr. KING presented the petition ef citizens of 
Tuscumbia, praying the passage of a bankrupt 
> law, which was referred to the Committee cn the 
Judiciary. 

The following resolutions, submitted some days 
since, by Mr. Benton, were taken vp, and afier 
some unimportant amendments, were adopted, 
Viz: 

Resolved, That the Pr 
be requested to inform i 
public money has been placed in t 
bursing officers and agents since th 
‘last, also what amountof public 

mains in the hands of disbarsi flice 

agents unaccounted for or not reported to 

been paid over according to law 
Resolved, That the President of t 

be requesed to inform the Sey 

information ean be obtained f 

officers and ag 


hands of dis- 


now cn depe l 
the banks, wheter specie 
ther the deposite is gener. 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
‘be requesied to inform tae Senate of the amount of 
Treasury notes which bas been issued since the 
fourth day of March Jasi, with the dates thereof, 
with the names of the persons or corporations to 
whom issued, and whether the same were issued in 
payment of demands on the Treasury, or in ex- 
change for money or bank notes; and if so ex- 
changed for money or bank notes, where the same 
was deposited. 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to lay before ihe Senate a schedule of 


ry, xed whe- 
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the payments made from the ‘Preasury during the 
months of March, April, and May, of the present 
year. i 

Resolved, Thatthe President of the United States 
he requested to inform the Senate whether the ba- 
Jance due from ihe Bank of the United States has 
been paid; also, whether the dividends retained by 
the Bank to day damages on the French bill of 
exchange have been paid; and, if said balance and 
dividends, or either of them, have not been paid, 
that the Prasideat be requested to inform the Se- 
nate what measures have been taken to obtain such 
payment since the 4th day of March last. 

Ri solved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to inform the Senate what amounts 
(if any thing) were due from banks, exclusive of the 
Bank of the United States; and what measures have 
been taken sineesthe 4th day of March last to col- 
lect the same, 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to lay before the Serate a statement 
of the amounts of money reccived in each of the 
months of March, April, and May last, from cus- 
toms, lands, and other sources, especially, so far 
as the same can be ascertained or estimated from 
the current retarns; also the amount expended in 
each of those months, stating separately the aggre- 
gate under the three several heads for civil, mili- 
tary, and naval expenditures; also, a copy of the 
last weekiy report of the Treasurer of the United 
Siates, showing the anunt of public money on 
hand, and the places in which the same are depo- 
sited. 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to inform the Senate what allowances 
have been made since the 41h day of March last, 
if any, for Florida claims. arising under the inva. 
sion of East Florida in 1812; with the amount in 
each case allowed, with the name of the claimant 
and his assignee, if assigned, and the name of the 
agent or counsel, and the date of filing the said 
claim. 

The following resolation, submitted some days 
since by Mr. Sevier of Arkansas, was taken up 
and read: 

Resotved, That the President of the United 
States be requested to inform the Senate why Gen, 
Matthew Arbuckle kas been removed from his 
command at Fort Gibson, west of Arkansas, to 
Baton Rouge, in Louisiana, where there are no 
United States troops. 

And the question being on its aduption, 

Mr. PRESTON spoke in opposition, insisting 
that it was unfit and inexpedient for Congress to 
eal! on the commander-in- chief for the reasons of 
every military order given by ‘him in relation ta 
the details of the army. It was not proper «recom 
petent for a legislative branch of tne Goveramenit 
thas to interfere with what pertained to the Depart- 
ment of War in the location of different officers 
according to its view of the exigencies of the pub- 
lie service. 

Mr. SEVIER said tuat he shouid be gratified 
had the resolution been suffered to p : 

x ed bim out in exy 
tah 


ight he es 
en 
ry of War bh 
Heer of hgh siz 

ryice, and Congres 


to the matter, all 


tof 
la 


was i 
assed io know but jinle as to t 
; ny. Bot there were some s 
piain apd palpable as fo strike all minis 
commen sense, on the mere presentation of 
them, as being wrong, oppressive, and iyran- 
nieal. Gen. Arbue nad been in the *Vect for 
twenty years His military command embraced 
the whoie of the posts on our western frontier, aneh 
had conducted himselfin it in such a manner as ful- 
ly tosatisfy all the people of that region ofcountry. 
Bat, since the 4ih cf March last, he had been re- 
moved from Fort Gibson and sent to Baton Rouge, 
a post where there was not even a single company 
of soldiers, and where he had no duty to perform. 


m 


He had not been ordered into Florida, lest from- 
his military rank he should supersede a Govern. 
ment favorite in command there, (Col. Worth) 
bat he had been sent substantially into exile at Ba- 
ton Rouge. Why was. this?’ Why was a brave 
and veteran officer of sixty years of age, who had: 
been forty years ia the army, to be publicly: diss: 
graced in bis old days, and this without reason as- 
signed? Why, he asked, was such an order ise 
sued? He (Mr. Sevier) himself resided on ‘the’: 
frontier, and was in cireumstances to know in his- 
private and personal capacity. the trae reasons 
which bad led tosuch a step; reasons, however, 
which he no hope to obtain from the Department, 
even should the resolution. be adopted. He had: + 
been told by an officer of the Government to: whom: 
he had applied, that General Arbuckle had been so 
long at Fort Gibson that it was time he was re- 
moved to make room for others. If, indeed, that 
principle was to be carried out in the case of other 


| officers in the same region, he might believe there 


was some truth in it But why must it be áp- 
plied only in a single case, and to an officer in 
whom ail the people of that country had fali 
faith; who, by his firmness, vigilance, and prus 
dence, bad kept thasfrontier in peace and quietness, 
notwithstanding the action of Government had cole 
lected there so large a body of dissatisfied and bos- 
tile Indians? Why was he removed from his post? : 
The true reason was because the course he had par 
sued, thcugh eminently beneficial to the United 
States, had been against the interests of John Ross, 
Tc gratify John Ross, the Government had openly 
disgraced a brave, vigilant, veteran officer, and sent 
him into exile; sent him to a post where there was © 
a sergeant and not men enough to make a com- 
pany, while it had put into his placea janior 
officer, (General Taylor,) and that entirely against 
Taylor's wish and every feeling of his heart. For 
he (Mr. Sevier) well knew that be would be the 
very lest man to seek any elevation for himself at 
the cost of the wounded feelings of a brother in 
arms. It could not ve that he bad been thus res 
moved simply because he had been long at that 
post, for Brady and Atkinson had been as long and 
longer at theirs, ard yet were not removed, He 
(Mr. Sevier) wanted to see whether the Secretary’ 
of War, cut of mere favoritism, could, at his so- 
vereign will and pleasure, thus order a meritorious 
officer into exile? If he could, it was time that 
the army sheuld know it, He (Mr. Sevier) knew 
General Arbuckle weli, and was his personal 
friend, although he had not seen him for the last 
ten years, and scarce heard from him in that time, 
But he would not stand quietly by and see a friend 
of his disgraced without a cause, and not raise his 
voice against such oppression. Ie was astonished 
at the remarks of the Senator from South Carolina, 
[Mr. Presrow ] Congress had no right to.inquire? 
Were members of that House to be muzzled? The 
represen‘alivys of the States and the people to 
have padioeks on their iios? It would be hard 
a lock on hismouth. He wanted to see 
y’s reasons; he meant the public reasens: 
ihe reasons openly assigned; for, as to the true causes 
of this movement, he feared that those could not be 
gotat by any Congressional inquiry. Here was 
an officer cf 603 years old, with Jocks bleached : 
the service nf h untry, ‘who had: 
a single public aet that was-not 
fellow-cit ; who had watched 
the whole [rone 
be disgraced to 
Rir. S. had reason to 
Tahn Ress was to be gratified in 
pect. To please him, the post at Fort 
sto be withdrawn from the Indian coun- 
oss might he left at lbertyto slay and 
slang every Indian chief who had signed a 
treaty ich he disapproved. He would not, 
however, go into that subject now. He weuld 
give this physic to the Secretary in broken doses, 
nending to reserve what he had to say on that 
matter to a furure occasion. He had hoped he 
wouid have been spared the pain of making this 
speech. Ge knewhe was in the minority, and 
that the friends of the Administration could, if 
they pleased, stifleallinguiry.. If Gen. Arbuckle 
was to be disgraced, he had no power to help it, 


but he. shoulddo his duty in this case and there 

leave it... : . 
Mr: PRESTON said as to the merits of the in- 

dividwal case now referred to he. ċould-not speak, 


for he knew notbing-of the facts; but-he submitted: 


tothe Senate and to the. candor of the gentleman 
from. Arkansas himself, whether it was a proper 
and becoming thing for the Senate to call upon the 
officer atthe head of the army publicly to explain 
the :reasonsof every military order given by him 
to a subaltern? An officer, after having been many 
years ata. particular post, was transferred to an- 
other point. . He must object to calling for the 
reasons, military or other, on which every such 
order.was founded. Once establish this principle, 
and every officer removed against his wishes from 
one part of the country to another would be en- 
titled: to have that removal made the subject of le- 
gislative inquiry. Whenever it might be judged 
expedient that an officer who, by long remaining in 
one command, had formed many associations, 
and who was known, perhaps, to entertain diffe- 
rent views of military policy from those embraced 
by. the Government, was, on either of these ac- 
counts, transferred to a different or distant post, he 
would consider himself as having a right to make 
his appeal to. Congress. Against this he (Mr. 
Preston) should set his face. The Senator from 
Arkansas considered General Arbuckle as dis- 
graced by being transferred to a different command. 
He could not so understand it. That officer had 
oecepted his commission under the known condi- 
tion that he was to go ‘wherever the Government 
mightdeem his services most conducive tothe gene- 
ral good, and far be it from him (Mr. Preston) to 
consider him disgraced whenever the Government 
in his case exercised this right. It miglit be a 
sufficient ground for his removal that he had been 
so long in one particular spot, that many interests, 
and possibly many prejudices, had grown up around 
him, and had associated themselves with his pecu- 
liar opinions and views, in which views the Go- 
vernment might not coincide. But if, on this ac- 
count, the officer considered himself injured, his 
rights and his honor infringed, there were military 
tribunals oped, to him, where he might apply for 
and obtain redress. The slightest touch upon his 
honor might immediately be examined into by a 
court of inquiry. But Mr. P. did not, and could 
not, and could not, understand that beeause a trans- 
fer might be disagreeable to an officer, it inferred 
any disgrace. Implicit obedience was one of the 
first duties of a soldier, Was ita disgrace to be 
sent to Baton Rouge? Had every officer who was 
sent there an immediate right to apply to Congress? 
Bot this call for reasons came with no good grace 
from the honorable Senator from Arkansas, whose 
party friends held the doctrine that no reasons 
were to be demanded or given even in the case of 
removals from civil office, and who had steadily 
refused to give such reasons when officially called 
upon. He did not make ita point with any pe- 
culiar reference to this case, but on general consi- 
derations of propriety and decorum. Should the 
resolution be agreed to, and the Senate call upen 
the President for the reasens of this military order, 
the President might perhaps say in reply that this 
was a matter which lay exelusively with the Exe- 
cutive, and that he did not choose to give any an- 
swer to the inquiry. He should not hke to see the 
Senate placed in such a position, and therefore did 
not think it proper to vote for ine eall 

The morning hour being now expired, the or- 
ders of the day were called for. 

Mr. CLAY said he hoped the resoluiion would 
be laid on the table. 

Mr. SEVIER claimed the floor. The Senator 
from South Carolina bad appealed to him in can- 
dor to say whether the Senate had a right to inquire 
into the reasons of every military order. Certain- 
ly ithad. In this tree country, the military was 
as yet subdordinaie to the civil power. The 
Senator had asked whether General Arbuckle 
was disgraced by being sent to Baton Rouge. 
Most certainly be was. He had been re- 
moved:from an extensive and important command, 
and transferred to a petty post, where there were 
neither troops.nor garrison. The Senator had said 
that. he could get redress. But what redress could 
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he expect from a court of inquiry? The order of 
which he complained was in its form’ according to 
law, and, sooner than make complaint at such a 
tribunal, Gen. Arbuckle would cut bis threat. The 
Senator had said, further, that the party to which 
Mr. S. belonged had refused to give reasons for re- 
movals. Yes; and what was the doctrine insisted 
on by the Senator and his friends?) That the.. de- 
mand for reasons was of right, and that the refusal 
to give them was one of the enormities of the late 
Administration. Now, it seemed, the case was al- 
tered. But he would not prolong the discussion, but 
would content himself by calling for the yeas and 
nays, which were ordered; and then, on motion of 
Mr. MANGUM, the resolution was for the present 
laid on the table. 

Mr. RIVES adverting to a desire expressed by 
Mr. Bucuanan some days since for further time to 
examine the question of international law involved 
in the correspondence between the Secretary of 
State and Mr. Fox, said that it had been his desire 
to call up the motion to refer the subject 
to-day, but not wishing to interfere with the order 
of the day, he now gave notice that he should call 
itup on the earliest opportunity to-morrow. 

The Senate then passed to the order of the day, 
which was the bill to 
REPEAL THE INDEPENDENT TREASURY. 

And the question being on the following amend- 
ment, moved by Mr. CALHOUN: 

That so much of the 5ih section of the act of 22d 
June, 1838, as provides that‘ho bank shall be se- 
lected or continued asa place of deposite of the 
public money, which shall, afier the 4th of July, 
1836, issue or pay out any note or bill of a less de- 
nomination than $5; and that no notes or bilis of 
any bank be received in payment of any debt due 
to the United S:ates which shall, afier the said 4h 
of July, 1836, issue any note or bill of a less deno- 
mination than $5, be, and the same is hereby, re- 
pealed; 
an amendment to the following, moved by Mr. 

LAY: 

And be it further enacted, That all of the act en- 
titled “An act to regulate the deposites of the pub- 
lic money,” which passed on the 23d June, 1836, 
except the 13ta and 14th sections thervof, and the 
act supplementary thereto, approved 4th of July, 
1836, entitled ‘‘An act supplementary to an act to 
regulate the deposites of the public money,” passed 
23d June 1836, be, and the same are hereby, ro- 
pealed: Previded, That this repeal shall not affect 
or impair any securities which may have been 
taken for the safe-keeping of the public moneys de- 
posited with any of the banks in the said act men- 
tioned, nor any remedies to enforce ihe said secu- 
rities which have been, or may hereafter be, prose- 
cated. 

Mr. BERRIEN observed that the Senate havin 
adjourned on his motion yesterday, he wonld now 
briefly submit an explanation of the motives 
which had indaced him to make that motion. He 


| had not felt entirely satisfied either with the amend- 


ment atfirst moved by the Senator from Kentucky, 
UMr. Cray,] or ihe substitute fer that amendment 
moved by the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Ca.tHoun] They presented to him these alterna- 
tives: if the amendment moved by Mr. Cray shou!d 
prevail, and the deposite act of 1836 should thereby 
be repealed, the country wenld be thrown back on 


the original law passed in 1789, establishing the 
Treasury Department, which directed that the peb- 


lic money should be kept by a Treasurer of the 
Unite d States; and aiso upon the resolution of 1816, 
which deciared in what medium the public dues 
were receivable. With this result Mr. B. was not 
satisfied. The practical effect of it would be this: 
under the general direction to the Treasurer to keep 
the public moneys, that officer would adopt one of 
two courses: either he would avail himself of the 
depository under the existing law, which stripped 
the Sub Treasury cf its gents aud of its specie re- 
quirements, or he would exercise an unlimited dis- 
cretion in selecting the banks which should receive 
and retain the public fands in their possession. Ia 
other words, the entire amount of the public trea- 
sure would be placed at the absciute disereticn of 
an executive officer. As he (Mr. Berrien) and 
all those with whom he acted had protested against 
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and opposed with all earnestness such a state of 
things, he could not acquiesce in an amendment — 
which went to bring it back on the country. The 
amendment of the Senator from South Carolina 
{Mr. CaLnoun] contemplated, not the repeal, but 
the preservation and the continuance of the act of 
1836, divesting it, however, of the disabilities cre- 
ated by the fifth section, which forbade the Seere- 
tary to make any deposites of public money in 
banks issuing bills below the denomination of five . 
dollars, or in banks not redeeming their notes on 
demand inspecie. This amendment would have 
left the country under the operation of the act of 
1836, in a modified shape. Now he had been de- 
sirous of examining this law, and ascertaining 
whether, in the changed condition of the country 
since the date of its passage, it would be possi- 
ble to give it a practical operation, provided no 
bank or other fiseal agent should be established 
by Congress at its present session. Ft had been 
suggested that a difficulty arose in this respect 
from the large number of banks which were in 
a state of suspension, although, on the other hand, 
it bad been stated that many banks in different 
parts of the country still continued specie payments, 
and might be used as depositories* under the provi- 
sions of that law, and that these were situated at ~ 
those important commercial points where the col- 
lection and disbursement of the public revenue 
chiefly took place. He was not contented. with 
founding on these representations a deliberate act 
of legislation. On examining the law for himself, 
he found in it a provision calculated to remove the 
difficulty which was alleged to exist on this score; 
for the first section of the law declared that, if the 
Secretary of the Treasury could not find, within a 
given district of country, a specie-paying bank issu- 
ing no bills under five dollars, he might resort to 
some other district where such bank did exist, and 
might make arrangements with it to establish a 
branch or office in the district where he wanted to 
make his deposite, and might use such office as his 
depository. This met and removed the chjection, 
and the country would then be left under the act of 
1836, so far modified as to permit the Secretary to 
employ banks issuing small notes. It would, how- 
ever, in all probability, be unnecessary to adopt 
either of the amendments proposed, for his hope 
and belief was, that but a very. brief interval 
could intervene after the repeal of the Sab-Treasu- 
ry, before Congress would provide a substitute for 
it, for the Senate would recollect that the chairman 
of the Finance Committee, when reporiing the bill 
nor before the Senate for the reper! of the Sub- 
Tressury Jaw, announced this as being bat the first 
in a series of fiscal measures to be reported by that 
committee. Considering it to be a fact that the 
opinion of the American people, clezrly and fally 
expressed, requircd the prompt repea! of the Sub- 
Treasury law, and viewing it as the duty of the Se- 
nate forthwith to proceed to that repeal, he was 
not willing, in the interval between the repeal and 
the adoption of a substitute, that the public trea- 
sure should in fact be, or should even seem to be, 
under the discretionary control of an Executive 
officer, Uron the whole, he was content, after the 
Sub-Treasury should have been repealed, to leave 
the conniry under the act of 1836 as it now stood, 
without any raodilication, but with the express un- 
derstanding that, should Congress fail to adopt any 
substituie in the shape ofa bank or fiscal agent, 
then the Senate would advisediy proceed to modify 
that law, as ihe changed circumstances of the 
ccuntry should seem to require. This was his view 
of the matier. He came here instructed by a large 
majority of the people of his district to put as 
speedy an end to the Sub Treasury law as might be 
consistent with just legislation, and then to lend 
his aid in providing a substitute for it. By what 
name this substitute should be called was to him a 
thing perfectly indifferent, provided it would p'r- 
form the duty of an efficient fiscal agent, by fur- 
nishing a saie depository for the public money, fas 
cilltating the transfer of the funds of Government, 
and last, and not least, by exerting a renovating in» 
flaeace on the currency of the country. Ifhe mest 
speak comparatively cf the relative value of the 
objects to be effected by such an agent, candor 
would oblige him to say that his constituents consi- 


dered that as most important which went imme- 
diately to operate on their personal interests, pame- 
ly, it influence in rescving the national currency 
from its present state of degradation. The dwy 
thus required by his constitvents, he was ready to 
discharge wherever the opperiusity should be sob- 
mitted to the Sevate. $ 

Mr. CALHOUN said that ke was not sure he 
understood distinctly the position taken by the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, [Mr. BerrwEn.] If he rightly 
comprehended the position he had assumed, it was 
his intention to vote first against the amendment 
to the amendtuent, and then against the amend- 
ment itself, thereby leaving the law of 1836 un- 
altered. 7 

Mr. BERRIEN explained his position. 

Mr, CALHOUN said that he had so understood 
him. He, (Mr. Catnoun,) understood the Sena- 
tor’s object to be simply to repeal the Sub-Trea- 
sury law. The amendment he proposed would so 
modify the act of 1836, as to render it available 
for the purposes of Government, until a substitute 
should be provided. Ifthis is not adopted, we shall 
have a Sub-freasury, in effect, uncontrolled by 
law. Ifthe gentleman would vote for his (Mr. 
CaLHoun’s) amendment, it would remove the disa- 
bilities in the law of 1836 as to banks not pay- 
ing specie and banks issuing small notes; but if 
the gentleman would vote against both amend- 
ments, and leave the law as it stood, then; when 
the Sub-Treasury had been repealed, the pub- 
lic money would be left to be managed by the 
Secretary just as he pleased, and the law would, in 
all probability, never be modified. He bad moved 
hisamendment solely in reference to that which 
had been moved by the Senaior ‘from Kentucky 
{Mr. Cuay.] He was, indeed, glad that the Senz- 
tor had moved that amendment, because its discus- 
sion had shown that that gentleman rightiy under- 
stood what would be the operation of a repeal of 
the Sub-Treasury. He had been obliged to admit 
that the country would then be under the law of 
1836. He hoped sthe question would be ta- 
ken on the amendmenis in their order. He de- 
manded the yeas and nays. 


Mr. WALKER said the yeas and nays having 
been ordered, he was consirzined to state the rea- 
sons which should govern him in giving a vote dif- 
ferent from that of his political friends. ‘The Se- 
nate was about io repeal the Sub-Preasury law, 
and if no substitute should be provided, it was 
about to re-establish the State bank system. He 
was in favo: of the Sub Treasury, and iie was op- 
posed to its repeal, for he greatly preferred the 
Sub-Treasury, as itis, to any substitute which 
could be provided; but he was fully aware that a 
powerful party, now commanding a majority in 
both Houses of Congress, was utterly epposed to 
that measure, and he could not for amoment doubt 
that its repeal would be effeeted. The next ques- 
tion that wonid present itself wouid be, what sub- 
stitute was to be provided? A United States Bank 
1s in contemplation. To that he was cpposed. He 
was also opposed to the sysiem sebsiiuted for ii 
for the very last he was willing to adapt, was the 
State bank system., To this he y utieriy op- 
posed, and had been from the first. É Op- 
posed it in 1833, and ji was 3 
sare of General Jacks 
time from which he nad dissen 
ents, with a fu j 
system, had elecied him tot 
he never had reiingnisted his 
measure iror that time te th 
against the law of 1836 oa two 
cause ia con 
secondiy, because | 
tem, and he had at ibat time recorde: 
that thatsystou: would expodo and fail. 
again elecied, he had again announced his oppesi- 
tion to the system, and hed said that there was no 
alternative within the limiis of the Constitation 
which ke should not prefer to it, What 
was the cpinion of the people of Mississippi with 
regard to a Bank of the United Siates might be 
doubtfal——but of this there could be no doubt, that 
both parties in thal State were utterly oppesed to 
the employment of State banks as depositories for 
the public money. If the vote he was called upon 
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to give was a vote for the repeal of the Sub-Trea- j 


srry, be should vote against iis repeal. He wasin 
favor of thatsystem. Bat the vote he was now 
calied upon to give was one which would reinstate 
the State bank deposite system. To that the people 
ot his State were urncompromisirgly opposed. As 
their represeniative, faithfully reilecting their opi- 
nions, he never would give his vote to readopt that 
repudiated and expird-d system, yet this was what 
he was now called to vote for; for is covld not be 
concealed thatif he voted against the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Cay] he voied for the readoption of the system of 
State banks. Gentlemen had told the Senate that 
they would not leave the pubiic treasurc at the 
discretion of the President for a single day: he 
would tell them that, by the aid of his vote, that 
treasure never should be placed under the coniral 
of State banks for a single day. However he 
might differ from the President on some woints, he 
stil! had confidence in his iategrity, but he had no 


confidence whatever in the integrity of the banks. | 


He was utterly unwiiling to give a vote through 
which the bank deposite system might, by possibili- 
ty, remain the law of the jand, He believed it be 
the worst system that ever had been devised—the 
most corrupting system that the wit of man could 
inveht. It caused the banks to crouch like meniais 
at the foot of the Executive, and it placed in the 
hands of the President a more dangerous power 
than human wisdom, or rather than human folly, 
ever before contrived. Gentlemen were so very 
much opposed to Exeentive discretion that, although 
they admitted they had no doubt some substitute 
would be adopted for the Sub-Treasnry scheme, 
they would not have the public moneys subject to 
Executive discretion fora single day. He would 
tell these gentiemen that if they continued the 
law of 1836 they would leave that treasure at the 
control of Executive discretion, not for one day, 
bat for months together. He would call the at- 
tention of the Senate to the 4th section of that 
law. They would find that the Seeretary must, in 
the rst place, call upon all the banks of the ecun- 
try fo show him their hand; to lay before him their 
amount of stock; their circulation and their labile 
ties; and, in a word, their entire condition. And 
then, when all these reports had come in, ihe Se- 
cretary must make an impartial selection from 
among them of the banks to receive the public de- 
posites. Then ke must write to inform these banks 
of his decision. Nor oven then was the operation 
over, for the selected banks must enter into eon- 
tract with the Secretary, must give him bond and 
security, and that security must be considered and 
approved. Who could doubt that all this would 
consume more time than was likely to intervene 
between the repes! of the Sub-Treasury and the 
adoption of a sukstitute for i? The very least 
time requisite for adue compliance with this part 
of the law would be two months. The objections, 
therefore, of gentlemen aheut leaving the public 
money at Exeeutive control daring the in 
were perfectly fatile. The remedy t 
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he was cCpaose 
l the President to 
azenis of the Gove 
,if compelled bim to use State banks 
amenis to loan out the publie money; and 
Mir. YE. considered as one of the great ard eftici 
eauses of the present caiastrephe in the posur 
condition of the country. Henow put 
tion to his friends on this side cf the Honze, whet 


sueh were not the provisions of the la Was | 
jt nota fact that that law did oblige the President 


to direct the banks to Joan out the public money? | 
Did it not require ihe banks te pay inieres: for the 


deposites? And for what were they to do this? 
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Were they to pay the Government money. for.leave 
to keep tke public funds in their vaults as a spe- 
cial depesite? Would the banks pay interest for 
leave to incurarisk? Surely. not; and no man in 
his senses could deny that-by exacting such inte- 
rest the Government did. virtually order the banks 
to loan out the public money deposited in their 
hands, ‘The President might give such an erder 
if he thought proper, though he, (Mr. WALKER): 
believed he never would do it; but he never should: 
doit by his vote. Let not gentlemen disguise. it. 
from themselves, for they never could disguise it 
from the country, that, by voting down the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky, they were 
re-adopting the Siate bank system. They cer- 
tainly adopted it during the interval between. the... 
repeal of the Sub-Treasury and the adoption‘ of 
a substitute, and if no substitute.should be adopt- 
ed, then they left it on the country as the law 
of the land. He never would vote for it. He 
repeated the declaration that he considered itas: 
the very last of all substitutes for the Sub-Trea-; 
sury. He did not believe that there were five 
hundred voters in the State of Mississippi who did 
not fully concur with him in that opinion. It might 
be doubful whether the State was for the Sub- 
Treasury or fora bank. There was a vast party: 
in favor of both. But the State banks had no» 
party; they had no friends. And should Mr. W. 
by his vote put upon their. necks a system like,- 
this? Never. It was agaiast his own judgment— 
it was against the wishes of his constituents, and 
never should have a vote of his. The State banks 
of Mississippi bad been the scourges of the State, 
yet this actof 1886, if revived, would compel the 
President te place the public moneys in those very 
banks to be loaned out to their favorites. _ By this 
vote the Democratic party were asked to fall back 
upon the State bank system, having first, under the 
amendment of the Senator from South Carolina, 
authorized them to issue one and two dollar notes, 
We were asked as a party to readopt by our votes, 
aided by a few Conservatives, the State bank sys- 
tem, and stand upon tkatsystem as an antagonist 
of any measure our opponents might. ‘propose. 
To take such a stand would be fatal to the hopes 
of the Democratic pariy, If tbe Sub-Treasury ..’ 
and State bank system were both repealed, a Bank. 
of the United States was not the only alternative, | 
If he rightly understood the message of the Presi. 
dent of the United States, the President was. op- 
nosed to the establishment of a Bank of the United.. 
States, He stated in the message that the people 
of the Union had approved the veto of General 
Jackson on the bill rechartering that instution. 
The President did not propose a Bank, but re- 
commended some fiscal agency as a substitute. for 
it; and in the latter part of his message, where he , 
spoke of the District of Columbia, -he (Mr. 
Waker) understood him as distinctly designating 
the seat of Government as a proper place 
fur if. Now, if this fiseal agenay was not 
fo be en incorporated institution, buat one 
free from the constitutional objections which 
lay against the Bank of the United States, 
he, for one, though ke should prefer the Sab-Trea- 
sury, wouid holdiy say that he should prefer such 
an institutions to ine system of State banks, and he 
had no doce that foar-filihs of his whole constitu- 
He felt bound, . by the 
is judgment, to vote’ against 


' 


N saig the Senator from Mississip- 
d some of his scatinents. On locke 
in the bill now before the Senate, it would be 
found tuat tse 17th section of the Independent 
‘Treasury law is re-enacted. He would rather, in 
he repeal, ihis section was made an exception. It 
does away, however, whether re-enacted or except. 
ed fiom repeal, with the main objec’ ions of the Se- 
nator irom Mississippi, as to the possible misap- 
piication of public money placed on deposite. He 
(Air. Benton) had risen to state that he would in- 
fialtely prefer this 17:b section being excepted from 
repeal, fo its being re-enacted. It would stand a 
monument of a system which he and his friends 
had clung to 23 the reiurn to constitutional pringi-+ 
ples. It would show that there was some- 
ihing good in the law they had been in 
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such haste to repeal, and which they felt dis- 
posed to look upon with some favor. He 
admitted, however, that it was an improvement on 


the-seciion; to make a refusal by a depository’ to - 


pay over public moneys in his hands pring facie 
evidence of the embezzlement of the money. He 
thought gentlemen couid not but perceive, at every 
Step, that they had begun at the wrong end. The 
preceeding threw every body into the most prepos- 

. terous circumstances, and ought to be a warning to 
gentlemen on the other side to stop where they were 
and begin anew. As to the fiscal agent or instru- 
ment proposed to be established, which could live 
in this District, it could live elsewhere also, for the 
same clause of the Constitution which forbade the 
establishment of a bank in the District, forbade it in 
every fort, dockyard, arsenal, powder-magazine, 
ay, and in every Territory, for over all these the 
United States had exclusive jurisdiction. If it 
could live in the District, it could live in all these 
places, and the Senate might place such an institu- 
tion in each one of them and then turn round and 
laugh at the Constitution. 

Mr. CALHOUN said that the great difference 
between him and Mr. Waker was, that the latter 
did not consider a Bank of the United States as the 
last alternative to be adopted. He viewed the 
State Bank system as that last alternative, and in 
that opinion the gentleman would stand alone on 
that side of the House. It was not then surprising 
that, if the Sub-Treasury must be repealed, that 
gentleman, with such feclings, should go for a 
Bank of the United States, rather than for the 
State banks. __ 

Mr. WALKER denied that he had Said that he 
would, in any alternative, vote for a Bank of the 
United States. 

Mr. CALHOUN reminded him that he had said 
there was nothing he would,not prefer to the pet 
banks. If the Senator did not mean to vote for a 
Bank of the United Siates, why wouid he vote to 
put the country into a stale still worse than even 
that? He (Mr. Catroun) believed that nine-tenths 
of the people of the United States considered a pet 
bank system, if unregulated by Jaw, and subject 
only to Executive control, the very worst possible 
state of things. He was sorry to state that the 
probability was very great that the Sub-Treasury 
law would be repealed. If that should take place, 
and the act of 1836 should also be repealed, then 
the Senate would be pushed into a place where it 
must choose between a Bank of the United States 
and a pet bank system unregulated by law. 
Every body knew his deep aversion to the latter 
of these aliernatives, bat he must sill consider 
a Bank of the United States as more to be depre- 
cated. It was with him the last possible alternative. 
He submitted to Mr. Warger wheiher the Senator 
from Kentacky [Mr. Cray] was not one who mn- 
derstood the game he was playing, aad saw with 
great clearness to what his course would lead? 
‘That Senator proposed the repeal of the law of 
1836; and would the Senator from Mississippi 
play into the hands of one who cpenly avowed his 
preference for a Bank of the United Siates? He 
would reitera e that the Senate had begun at the 
wrongend ‘The same bill which proposed to de 
stroy the Sub-Treasury should centain a substi- 
tute to be adopted in its room. In fact, the difi- 
culties were becoming so great that gentlemen 
must come to that. 


Mr. WALKER said that he did not choose i 


either to be misunderstood or misrepresented by the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. CALHOUN said that he was sure the gen- 
tleman did not suspect him of wilfully misrepre- 
senting him. 

Mr. WALKER said he did not. The gentle- 
man from South Carolina bad said that if he pre- 
ferred a Bank of the United States to the pet bank 
system, he would stand alone on that side of the 
house. He could teli that Senator that he was net 
afraid to stand alone. That threat had no terrors 
for him, and would exert not the slightest influence 
upon his vote, [fhe stood alone here, he should 
not stand alone in his own State. An overwhelm- 
ing majority of the people of that Siate held the 
pet bank system as the very last alternative within 
the limits of the Constitution. There was no con- 
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{| stitutional measure that they would not prefer to 


it. Jt had been their curse. It had been es- 
tablished in 1834 against his opinions then 
openly avowed, for at that time. he had stood 
alone in the Jackson Democratie party in Missis- 
sippi. If not absolutely alone, he had cer- 
tainly been nearly so, end so he had stood in 1836, 
when he voted against the system, and the Senator 
from South Carolina voted for it. 3 

Mr. CALHOUN said that he had unquestiona- 
bly preferred a regulated system of State bank de- 
posites to a Bank of the United States. 

Mr. WALKER resumed. He did not presume 
to say what had influenced the vote of the honora- 
ble Senator. All he said was, that there stood that 
Sehator’s vote on record in favor of State banks by 
tbe side of his own vote againsthim. His opinion 
had then been recorded (although he stood alone 
in his party) that the State bank system would ex- 
plode. He was now asked to change his opinion, 
but he could not do it. He was now asked to vote 
for the adoption of this State bank system which he 
had opposed when adopted, and declared it would ex- 
plode. The Senator had said that he,(Mr. Watxer,) 
preferred a Bank of the United States; but he did 
not choose that the Senator from South Carolina 
should put words into his mouth which he had not 
used, or alternatives which he had not stated. The 
Senator world not permit him to do so himself, nor 
could he submit to it. He had mode no such state- 
ment, nor would he consent that it should go out to 
tbe country that he had. What he had said was. 
this; that he understood the President as condemn- 
ivg the State bank system, and equally condemning 
a Bank of the United States, and had suggested as 
a substitute for boih, a fiscal agent which should not 
be a bank, and seemed to prefer its establishment in 
the District of Columbia. He had then added that 
though he preferred the Sub-Treasury to the other 
systems, yet he would take such a fiscal agent as 
the President recommended in preference to the 
State banks, and, if the alternative were presented 
to him, would vote fer it. Because he was op- 
posed to a Bank ef the United States, must he 
therefore vote for State banks? He was opposed 

“to them both, and could: not vote for either, The 
Senator from South Carolina had warned bim that 
the motion for a repeal cf the law of 1836 camo 
from a politician who understood his game, and 
who was avowedly in favor of a Bank of the 
United States, It might be so; but he (Mr. WALK- 
ER) would not on any question, much less on a 
question of such vital and mighty import as that of 
the currency, ask who moved the measure, but 
what the measure was. He should be regulated by 
the merits of the motion, and: not by the quarter 
from which it proceeded, The Senator from Mis- 
souri had reminded him that the clause of the biil 
prohibiting the loaning of the public money would 
apply equaliy to the Sate banks, Well, if so, 
could it not then substantially repeal! the State 
bank system? for these banks paid interest for the 
public moneys, for the express purpoze of loaning 
them out again. If the Senator from Missouri 
was correct, then there was no difference between 
him and himself, (Mr. Watxer,) except this, that 
the one voled openly against State banks and 
secretly for them, while Mr. Watker went 
both openly and secretly against them in tofo. 
Gentlemen told bhim that if both the Sab Treasury 
and the Jaw of 1836 should be repealed, then the 
public moneys would be under no control of law 
whatever; but this he denied. Thev would still re- 


; main under the glorious law of 1789, which re- 


quired the payment of all Government dues in 
gold and silver, Withont any. partieglar means 
of knowing different from those possessed by other 
gentlemen, he cherished strong hopes that, if both 
the Sub-Treasury and the pet banks should be put 


' down, the President would conform himself to the 


act of 1789, instead of putting the public moneys 
in any bank whatever. He wasior throwing that 
officer on hishigh responsibility, but he never should, 
by his vote, be forced upon the employment of 
State banks. If the act of 1836 iv now adopted, the 
President must place all the public moneys in the 
State banks, and he must direct them to loan out 
these moneys. This he may not, and Mr. W. 


| trusted he would not do, if this act were not forced | 


i 
H 
i 


upon him. £ th 
system under the act of 1836, which the Senator 
from South Carolina thought so important, what 
wasi? Why, first, they must issue nó notes under 
five dollars, but now the Senator. moves to repeal 
that restriction, and let them issue- one and two 


dollar notes. What then remained? Why, litile 
more than directions to these banks to loan out the 
public moneys, which was worse than no regulation 
whatever. If the President, in any event, puts the 
public moneys in the State banks, and loans it out 
through them, he must do it without'my vote; 
but, if I vote to readopt this State bank system, I 


vote to compel the President to place all these” 


moneys in these banks and loan it out through 
them; and if there be any loss, we must incur the 
censure, . 

Mr. CLAY said the first question was on the 
adoption of the amendment of the amendment. If 
it should be carried, the question would then be on 
the amendment as amended; if negatived, the. ques- 
tion would next be on his (Mr. CLay’s) amendment. 

The question was then taken on Mr. CALHOUN’S 
amendment. to the amendment of Mr. Cray, and 
was decided by yeas and nays, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Barrow, Benton, 
Berrien, Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay cf Alabama, 
Fulton, Ker, King, McRoberts, Merrick, Nichol- 
son, Pierce, Preston, Rives, Sevier, Smith of Con- 
necticut, Sturzeon, Tappan, Williams, Woodbury, 
Wright, and Young—25. i 

NAYS—Messrs. Bates, Bayard, Choate, Clay of 
Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Graham, 
Henderson, Huntington, Mangum, Miller, More- 


As to this regulation of the State bank’ 


hhad, Pùeips, Porier, Prentiss, Simmons, Smith | 


of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, Walker, and 
White—29, 

So the amendment to 
adopted. 

The qnestion them recurring on the amendment 
as thus amenied— 

Mr. CLAY cailed for the yeas and nays. 

it was decided by yeas and nays, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, King, McRoberts, 
Nicholson, Pierce, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, 
Sturgeon, Tappan, White, Williams, Woodbury, 
Wright, aud Young—19. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay- 
ard, Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clay:on, 
Dixon, Evaas, Graham, Headerson, Huntington, 
Ker, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, 
Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Simmons, 
Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, Walker, 
and Woodbridge—29, 

So the amendment, as amended, was rejected. 

Mr. CLAY said that the effect of the last vote 
was, to leave the billin the form in which it had 
been reporred, Hit should in this form pass both 
Houses of Congress, and become a law, the State 
bank system, as regulated in 1836, would be re- 
vived and continue in force until a substitute 
should be adopted by Congress. He took it for 
granted that a substitute of some description would 
pass; but if, usfertunately, Congress should be ur- 
abie to agree upon any substitute, whether in the 


the amendment was 


| formofa bank or other fiscal agent, then he pree 


sumed that Congress would set about dischargirg 
the duty of rendering the State bank system as eff- 
cient and perfect as possible. After the gallant 


į course pursued by the honorable Senator from Miz- 


sissippi, [Mr. WaLker,] he considered it as proper 
for him, aiso, to state that he would vote for that 
system under no circumstances—none whatever- 
none. He hadcver been opposed to the plan, and 
would not have given his vote for the law of 
1836, on any other ground than that that Jaw con- 
tained the principle of a distribution of the surplus 
fund among the States. No, if gentlemen on the other 
side choose to array themselves under ihe banners 
ofsucha miserable fleet, he did not care under 
what Conimodore, he and his friends were ready to 
meet them upon any seat and he doubied not that 
the encounter wonid result in sucha victory as 
Perry had achieved on ons of our great lakes, or 


: the brave McDonough on another, 


Mr. CALHOUN would say fo the Senator from 
Kentucky that he was fighting agains an imagina- 
ry flag if he supposed that the gentlemen on that 
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side of the House meant to contend for the State 
bank system. No. They intended to go into batie 
under the noble flag of the Constitutional Treasury. 
He was glad that the Senatorhad been compelled to 
say that if the Sub-Treasury should be repealed, 
the law of 1836 would be enforced. If that law as 
it now stood should in practice be found impracti- 
cable, the difficulty would fall chiefly on the South 
and Southwest. 

Mr. CLAY said he had never doubted that the 
law of 1836 would revive; but, when he had in- 
troduced his bill to repeal the Sub-Treasury, he 
had given notice that that was the first in a series, 
and had avowed, openly, his preference for a Bank 
of the United States. If, then, the law of 1836 did 
revive in its present form, he hoped it would be 
but fora very short time. But, if otherwise, it 
must undergo a complete revision. 

Mr. YOUNG, of Ilinois, proposed to amend 
the bill, first, by inserting the werds “neglect 
or? before the word “refuse,” in the clause 
making a refusal to pay over public moneys to 
the order of Government prima facie evidence 
of embezzlement; which amendment was ac- 
cepted by Mr. Cray, and adopted by the 
Senate: and in tee second place further to 
amend the bill in such a manner as to provide that 
if an agent of the Government, previous to his re- 
fusal to pay over the public money, should put his 
property out of his hands by assignment or other 
conveyance, that act should be pronounced a fe- 
lony, and subject him to all the penalties of embez- 
ziement. 

Mr. CLAY ssid he could not agree to this amend- 
ment. He thought it pushed the penal principle 
rather too far. To declare the fraudulent convey- 
ance of properiy a felony was going beyond avy 
law with which he was acquainted, and there might, 
besides, be many cases where the fact of convey- 
ance was doubifal. 

Mr. YOUNG observed that the case was one cf 
very frequent cecurrence, at least in the West, and 
some punishment ought to be provided for it. If 
gentlemen would not declare it felony, would they 
consent that it shouid be held as a conspiracy to do- 
fraud the United States? 

Mr. HUNTINGTON admitted that it was very 
desirable to prevent such frauds, bat the courts 
were open, and he thought would provide a sufi- 
cieat remedy. Atall events, he could net consent 
to declare a fraudulent conveyance felony. 

Tre amer it was rejected. 

Mr. BER J moved the following amend- 
ment: f , 

And provided fur her, that the following sections 
and parts of said biil shall be except? cfrom this 
repealand shall remain and coatinwe in force, to 
wit: Secdions 19 and 29, section 21, seeti on 25, Sec- 
tion 2, andso «nuch of the i7sasection a» makes it 
felony, in disbursing officers and persons connected 
with the Post Ofice Department to use the pub- 
lie money for theis own or other purposes; and a 
neglect or refusal to pay over publie moneys on 
demand or io transfer or disburse them shall be 
prima facie evidence cf an embezzlement of the 
rame. ae F 

And he asked that the question be divided, and 
that a vole be taken on each question by yeas and 
nays, and they were ordered by the Senate. 

The question being about to be taken, 

Mr. BUCHANAN said that, at this stage of the 
discussion on the present bill, his peculiar position 
required that he suould make a very few observa» 
tions, Inhis opinion human ingenuity could not 
devise a wiser or a beter plan than the Indepen- 
dent Treesary for collecting, safe beepiag, traus- 
ferring, and disbursing the pabilis revenue. In or 
der to render i. perfect there were Dat a very few 
amendmests required. In regard to the specie 
clause—as it had been called—he belicved thei, m 
its practical operation, it would exercise a most 
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salutary influence on the barks and the business of 
the country. But the decree had gone forth, and 
the Independent Treasury was destined to destruc- 
tion. He had been instructed by the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania to vote for its repeal; and he had 
anxiously considered what was the proper course 
for him to pursue. The only alternatives with 
him were obedience or resignation. This princi- 
ple he had often avowed. If by resigning his seat 
in the Senate and retiring from public life forever, 
he could preserve the Independent Treasury in ex- 
istence, and prevent the establisament of another 
Bank of the United States, he would make the 
sacrifice with more pleasure than he had ever dis- 
charged any other public dety. Such a sacrifice 
would indeed be trifling when compared with the 
public benefits which it would purchase. Bat 
nothing could now prevent the repeal of the Inde- 
pendent Treasury. With or without his. vote, it 
would be carried by a large majority. Under these 
circumstances, he had determined to obey the in- 
structions, as he had done once betore on a 
similar oceasion, and not resign his seat in the 
Senate. One powerful reason why he should 
thus act, arose from the fact thai the Legisla- 
ture had not ventured to irstruct him to vote 
fora National Bank. They weil knew he never 
would have obeyed any such instruction, He 
was still free to exert all his feeble abilities against 
the establishment of a Nationel Bank, which he 
believed to be unconstitutional and eminently dan- 
gerous to the purity of our Repubsicen institu- 
tions. As he had determined to obey, he should do 
so in good faith, and would of course vote against 
allthe amendments proposed by his friend from 
Missouri, [Mr. Benror,] so far as they were por- 
tions of the present Independent Treasury law. 
He considered bimself as acting merely in the cha- 
racter of an agent of the Legislature in giving these 
votes, and not, in any degree, upen his own per- 
sonal responsibility. : ; 

The question was then taken on the following 
amendment: 

And be it further enacted, That from and af- 
ter the thirtieth day of June, whick will be in 
the year one thousand eight hundred and forty, 
the resolution of Congre:s of the thirtieth day 
of April, in the year ene thousand cight hundred 
and sixteen, so far as it authorizes ihe receipt 
in payment of duties, taxes, sales” of public lands, 
debis, and sums of money, aceruing or becoming 
payable to the United States, te be collected. and 
paid in the notes of specie-paying banizs, shali be 
so modified as that one-fourth part of all such du- 
ties, taxes, sales of public lands, debts, and sums 
of money accruing or becoming due to the United 
States shall be collected in the legal currency of the 
United States; and from end after the thirtieth day 
of June, whic will be in the year one thousan 
eight hundred and forty-one, one ciher fourth part 
of all such duties, taxes, sales of publie lands, 
debis, and sums of money, l be so collected; 
and that from and after the thirticth day of Jane, 
whieh will be in the year one thousand sight hun- 
dred and forty-two, one other fourih part of all such 
duties, taxes, sales of public lands, cedts and sums 
of money, shall be so collected; and that from and 
after the thirtieth Cay of June, which will be in the 
year one thousand sight buncred and forty-three, 
ihe remaining fourth part of the said duties, taxes, 
sales of public laads, debts, and sums of money, 
chali be also collected in the legal currency of the 
United States; and from and after the last men- 
tioned day, all sums accruing, or becoming payable 
to the United S:z op duties, taxes, sales of pub- 
lic lands, or othor cebts, aud aiso all sums due for 
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hervise, to the Ge : 
Pepartmei iL be paid in gold and silver only. 
Suc. 29. 
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nd be it further enacied, That from acd 
afer the thirdeth day of June, which will be in the 
year one thousand eight buncred and forty-three, 
every officer or agent engaged in making disburse- 


| any public or private sale of lands, 


ments on account of the United States, or of the- 


eneral Post Office, shall make all payments. iw 
gold and silver coin only; and any receiving or dis» . 
bursing officer, or agent, who shall neglect, evade, 


or violate, the provisions of this and the last pre- : s 


ceding section of this act, shall, by the Seéretary 


of the Treasury, be immediately reported to the“: ci 
Fresident of the United States, with the: facts of :~ 


such neglect, evasion, or violation, and also to 
Congress, if in session, and if not in session, at the : 
commencement of its session next after the viola- 
tion takes place. Ado ; 
And was rejected—ayes 16, noes 30, as fol- 
lows: : 
YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Calhoun, Clay 
of Alabama, Fulton, King, McRoberts, Pierce, 
Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, 
Walker, Woodbury, Wright, and Young—16, - 
NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
Beirien, Buchanan, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, 
Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Graham, Henderson, Hun- 
tington, Ker, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, 
Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Simmons, 
Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, White, 
and Woodbridge—-30. ~ : 
The question was then taken on the following 
amendment: . : 
And be it further enacted,. That no exchange’ 
of funds shall be made by any disbursing offig 
cers, or agents, of the Government, of any grade. 
or denomination whatsoever, or connected withany : 
branch of the public service, other than an. ex- 
chaage for gold and silver; and every such dis- 
bursing officer, when the means for his disburse- 
ments are furnished to him in currency legally re- 
ceivable under the provisions of this act, shall make 
his payments in the currency so furnished, or when 
those means are furnished to him in drafts, shall 
„cause those drafts to be presented at their place of | 
payment and properly paid according to the law, 
aad shall make his payments in the currency $0 re~ 
ceived for the drafts furnished, unless in’ either 
case, he can exchange the means in his hands for 
gold and silver at par, and so as to facilitate his 
payments, or otherwise accommodate the public 
service and promote the circulation of a. metallic 
currency; Andit shall be, and is hereby made, the 
duty of the hsad of the proper department imme- 
diately to suspend from duty any disbursing officer 
who shal! violate the provisions of this section, and 
forthwith to report the name of the officer, or agent, 
to the President, with the fact of the violation and: 
all the circumstances accompanying the same and 
within the knowledge of the said Secretary, to the 
end that such officer, or agent, may be promptly 
removed from office, or restored to his trust and 
the performance of his duties, as to the President 
may seem jast aud proper. ; 
And was decided in the negative—ayes 16, noes 
39, as follows: 
YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Calhoun, Clay 
of Alabama, Fulton, King, McRoberts, Pierce,’ 
Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Sturgech, Tappan, 
Walker, Woodbury, Wright, and Young-—16. 
NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
Berrien, Buchanan, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, 
Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Graham, — Henderson, — 
Huntington, Ker, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, 
Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, 
Rives, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Southard, > 


| Tallmadge, White, and Woodbridge—30. 


The question was then taken on the following 
mendment: í 
à And be it further enacted, That the Treasurer 
of the United States be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to receive at the Treasury, and at such 
orker points as he may designate, payments in ad- 
vance for publie lands, the payments so made, 
in all cases, to be evidenced by the receipt of the 
said Treasurer of the United States; which receipts 
so given, shall be receivabie for public lands, at 
in the. same 


ruS Dh. 
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é ¥enhey authorized by law to be 

ayment for the publ lands: Provided, 

That tie receipts given by the Treasurer 
of the United States, pursuant to the authority con- 
ferred:in: this section,- shall not be negotiable or 
transferable, by delivery, or assignment, or in any 
other manner whatsoever, but shall, in all cases, be 
presented-in payment for lands by or for the per- 
son-to-whom the receipt was given, as shown upon 
its face. 

And-was deeided in:the negative—ayes 16, nces 
30, as follows:. 

YEAS—Messrs, Allen, Benton, Calhoun, Clay 
of Alabama; Fulton, King, McRoveris, Pierce, Se- 
vier, Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, 
Walker, Woodbury, Wright, and Young—16 

WNAYS-—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
Berrien; Buchanan, Choste, Clay of Kentucky, 
Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Graham, Henderson, 
Huntington, © Ker, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, 

- Morehead, Phelp-, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, 
Simmons, ‘Smith ot Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, 
White, and Woodbridge—-30. 

The. question was then taken on the following 
amendment: 

And- be it further enacted, That the Mint of 
the United States; in the city of Philadelphia, in 
the State of Pennsylvania, and the Branch Mint in 
the city of New Orleans, in the State of Louisi- 
ana, and the vaults and safes thereof, respectively, 
shail be places of deposite and safe keeping of the 
public moneys at those points respeciively; and 
the Treasurer of the said Mint and Branch Mint 
respectively, for the time being, shall have the cus- 
tody and care of all public moneys deposited within 
the same, and shall perform all the duties required 
to be performed by them, in reference to the receipt, 
safekeeping, transfer, and disbursements of all 
such moneys, according to the provisions herein- 
after contained. 

And was decided in the negative—ayes 17, noes 
30, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Calhonn, Clay 
of Alabama, Fulton, King, McRoberts, Nicholson, 
Pierce, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, 
Tappan, Walker, Woodbury, Wright, and Young 


NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay- 
ard, Berrien, Buchanan, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, 
Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Graham, Henderson, Hun- 
tington, Ker, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, More- 
head, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, 
Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, 
White, and Woodbridge-—30, 

The question was then taken on the following 
amendment: 

» % es Z E * Bnd that ifany one of the 
said officers, or of those connected with the Post 
Office Department, shall convert do bis own use, in 
any way whatever, or sbail use, by way of invest- 
ment. in any Kind of property or merchandise, or 
shail loan, with or without interest, any portion of 
the public moneys entrusted to him for safekeeping, 
disbursement, transfer, or for any other purpose, 
every such act shall be deemed and adjudged to be 
an embezzlement ofso much of the said moneys 
as shall be thus taken, converted, invested, used, 
or loaned, which is hereby declared to be a felony, 
and any officer cr agent of the United Siates, and 
all.persons advising or participating in such act, 
being convicted thereof before any court cf the 
United States of competent jurisdiction, shall be 
sentenced to imprisonment fur a term not less 
than six months, nor more than five years, and to 
a fine equal to the amount of the money embez- 
zled. 


And was decided in the negative—ayes 17, noes 
30, as lows: 

YEAS—Messrs, Allen, Benton, Calhoun, Clay 
of Alabama, Falton, King, McRoberts, Nicholson, 
Pierce, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, 
Tappan, Walker, Woodbury, Wright, and Young 

NAYS-—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay- 
ard, Berrien, Bachanan, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, 
Clayton; Dixon, Evans, Graham, Henderson, Hun- 
tington; Ker, Mangum, Merrick, Milter, More- 
head, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, 
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Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, 
White, and Woodbridge—30. > 
Mr. BENTON then offered the folowing amend- 


“ment. 


And be it further enacted, That the Bank of 
the. United States, commonly called the Pennsyl- 
vania Bank of the United States, and its branches 
and the local banks and agencies owned by it, shall 
not be entrusted with the collection or safe-keeping 
or transferor disbursement of the peblic moneys 
or any part thereof. M 

Mr. CLAY said that he had no hesitation in de- 
claring, after all the disclosures that had recently 
been made, that he should deprecate as much as 
any gentleman could so the employment of that 
bank by the Government as a depository of the 
public funds. He bad intimated the opinion as 
much as three years ago, that the Government was 
cut loose from that institution from the period of 
its charter by the State of Pennsylvania. But still 
he could not consent to the adoption of such an 
amendment as that proposed. [f ihe Senate was 
to declare its disapprobation of the management of 
a particular bank, there were many others, such as 
the Owl Creek bank, &e. which wight with equal 
justice be included in the denunciaiion. He did 
not, however, consider it as comporting with the 
dignity of the Senate to enter upon any such course 
of discrimination, and he hoped the amendment 
would not prevail. 

Mr. BENTON said there were peculiar reasons 
why the United States Bank of Philadelphia should 
be particularly excepted. It was a bank which had 
been established as the representative of the United 
States Bank, It bore their name, and was sup- 
posed to have their sanction by many. It had, 
under false colors, imposed upon confiding foreign- 
ers, and defrauded them of immense sums. He 
was ready to admit that other State banks had be- 
haved very badly; but the case of this bank 
stood distinguished from all others, because it 
had originally come into existence under a 
charter from the United States, and thé eyes 
of foreigners were in a peculiar manner fixed 
upon it, Ithad lately been made known by one 
well acquainted with all the facts, that the last sus- 
pension of the United States Bank of Philadelphia 
was caused by her own underhand schemes to 
break down the specie paying banks of New York, 
and if she had broke the banks of New York all 
had been broke. New York was the heart of our 
moneyed system. The heart—the hear!—she 
drove her dagger al the heart. By drawing fo- 
reign bills without means or authority, she expected 
to overwhelm these banks. It was by her plotting 
and scheming that the suspension of 1837 was 
brought about. If the State banks now ander sus- 
pension of specie payments be asked what is the 
eause of their suspension, they wiil answer that 
they suspended because the Philadelphia banks 
suspended. If they are asked when will they re- 
sume, they will answer, when the banks in Phila- 
delphia resume. They had recently made an ef- 
fortto resume, but this bank bad instantly run 
upon them and forced them to return to a suspen- 
sion. If the country is thrown back upon the 
Siate bank system, a construction may be given to 
the law of ‘36 that deposites may be made in a 
bank not paying specie. He wished to leave no 
possible chance that this bank, whose stock is not 
worth one cent, could in any event be chosen. For 
this reason he wished its special exception. She 
ought to be brought down to the level she merits. 
Let her be excepied by name. 

Mr. BAYARD admitted the culpability of the 
bank, but opposed the amendment as unnecessary, 
because the law of 1836 expressly prohibited ihe 
Government from employing any bank which did 
not pay specie. 

Mr. WOODBURY, in reply to this, explained 
the construction of that Jaw by the Treasury De- 
partment. When that Department had funds to 
deposite, and no bank could be found which con- 
formed to the provisions of the law of 1836, the 
Department considered itself as thrown baek oh 
the previous law, and under that law at liberty to 
place the deposites in non-specie paying banks. 
What else could it do, unless it threw the money 
into the strects? y 


_ Mr. DIXON said he should voie against the 
amendment, both because he thought it improper 
to refer to individual banks, and especially because 
this bank assigned.as one cause of its suspension 
the hard weatmentof the United Siates Govern- 
went. 

The question being taken, the amendment was 
rejected as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Benton, Bucha- 
nan, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, King 
McRoberts, Nicholson, Pierce, Sevier, Smith 0? 
Connecticut, Siurgeon, Tappan, Walker, will 
liams, Woodbuty, Wright, and Young—20. 

NAYS—Messrs. Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Ber- 
rien, Choate, Ciay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, 
Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, 
Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Por- 
ter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Simmons, Smith of 
Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, White, Woodbridge 
—28. 

Mr. TALLMADGE objected to. that clause of 
the bill which made a refusal to pay over money 
to the erder of the Government prima facie evi- 
dence of embezzlement, as violating the great prin- 
ciple of criminal law, that every man is to be held 
innocent until he is proved to be guilty. It might 
so happen that an innocent agent, through the dea‘h 
of his witnesses, might be unable to prove hisin: 
necence; and would it not be hard to convict and 
ptfnish him in such a case, by throwing the burden 
of proof on him, instead of taking it upon the Go- 
vermment? 

Mr. MANGUM replied that, while the rule 
operated very favorably for the Government, it in- 
flicted no realinjury on individuals. It was intend- 
ed to cover such cases as that of the late Collector 
in New York, who set the Government at defiance, 
and held over the public moneys to a great amount, 
because he was subject only to a civil prosecution. 
As between man and man, he should be unwilling 
to adopt such a principle; but if a man undertook 
to serve the Government, knowing beforehand 
that this was one of the conditions of his service, 
he thought it not unfair, for after allhe was sub- 
jected only to asuitin a court of law. 

Mr. WOODBURY approved of the clause in 
the bill, but wished it slightly amended by adding 
the words draft or order to the word warrant; which 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TALLMADGE further supported his pcsi- 
tion, insisting that it was a mere question of evi- 
dence, and that the Government gained nothing, 
while it violated a great principle of law, and ran 
the risk of inflicting cruel injury on an innocent 
man. . 

Messrs. BAYARD and PRESTON replied to 
bis objection, and defended the clause in question, 
denying that this was any more a violation of the 
puneiple of law thana multitude of other cases 
where the law assumed certain facts as prima 
facie evidence of guilt, and imposed the burden of 
proof on the accused. If one man killed another, 
it was prima facieevidence of murder; ifa man held 
stolen goods, it was prima facie evidence of theft. 
The prime facie evidence did not convict him, but 
he was held to explain, because he, of all other per- 
sons, was best able to explain. And even in civil 
cases, when a man refused to deliver up goods 
claimed by another, the law held it as prima facie 
evidence of conversion, and as laying the founda- 
tion for an acticn of trover. 

Mr. WALKER confirmed this view, and illas- 
trated it by the case of infanticide, when the vio- 
lent death of an illegitimate infant was prima 
facie evidence of murder on the part of the mo. 
ther. ; 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was further slightly amended, on motion 
of Mr. HENDERSON. 

The amendments were then concurred in by the 
Senate, and the bill ordered to be engrossed, by 
yeas and nays, as follows: 

YEAS—WMessrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
Berrien, Buchanan, Choate, Clay of Ky. Clayton, 
Dixon, Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, 
Ker, Mangum, Merrick, ‘Miller, Morehead, 
Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Simmons, 
Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, White, 
Woodbridge—-30. " i 
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NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Calhoun, Clay 
of Ala. Fultou, King, Nicholson, Pierce, Sevier, 
Smith, of Con. Tappan, Walker, Williams, Wood- 
bury, Wright, Young—16. 

The bill as ordered to be engrossed is in the fol- 
lowing words: 

A Bill to repeal the act entitled “An aet to pro- 
vide for the collection, safe-keeping, transfer, and 
disbursement of the public revenue,” and to pro- 
vide for the punishment of embezziers of public 
money. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Re- 
presentatives of the United Slates of America in 
Congress assembled, That the act, enutled “ An act 
to provide for the collection, safe-keeping, trans- 
fer, and disbursement of the public revenue,” 
approved on the fourth day of July, A. D. one 
thousand eight hundred and forty be, and the same 
is hereby, repealed: Provided, always, That, for 
any offences which may have been committed 
against the provisions of the seventeenth section of 
the said act, the offenders may be prosecuted and 
punished according to those provisions, and that 
all bonds executed under the provisions of said 
act, and ali civil rights and liabilities which have 
arisen or accrued under said act, and the remedies 
therefor, shall remain and continue as if said act 
had not been repealed; any thing herein contained 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That if any 
officer charged with the safe-keeping, transfer, 
or disbursement of public moneys, or connect. 
ed with the Post Office Department shall con- 
vert to bhis own use, In any Way whatever, or shail 
use by way of investment in any kind of property 
or merchandize, or shall loan, with or without inte- 
rest, any portion of the public moneys entrusted to 
bim for safe-keeping, transfer, disbursement, or for 
any other purpose, every such act shall be deemed 
and adjudged to be an embezzlement of so much of 
the said moneys as shall be thus taken, converted, 
invested, used, or loaned, which is hereby declared 
to bea felony; and the neglect or refusal to pay 
over on demand any public moneys in his hands, 
upon the presentation of a draft, order, or warrant 
drawn upon him, and signed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, or to transier or disburse any such 
moneys promptly, according to law, or the legal 
requirement of a supericr officer, shall be prima 
facie evidence of such conversion to his own 
use of so much of the public moneys as may 
be in his hands. Any cflicer or agent of the 
United States, and all persons advising, or know- 
ingly and willingly participating in such embez- 
zlement, upon being convicted thereof before any 
court of the United Siates of competent jurisdic- 
tion, shall, for every such offence, forfeit and pay 
to the United a fine equal to the amount of the 
money embezzied, and shall suffer imprisonment 
for a tecm not less than six months nor more than 
five years. , 

It was then, on motion by Mr. WRIGHT, or- 
dered to be printed. 

And the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESEN FATIVES, 
Yurspsy, June 8, 1841. 

After the journal was read, the committees ap- 
pointed by tho Speaker, in compliance with a 
resolution adopted on yesterday, were announced 
by the CLERK. 

CONTESTED ELECTION. 

Mr. GILMER presented the memorial of Wiz- 
uiam Smiri, of the 12th Congressional district, in 
the State of Virginia, contesting the seat now held 
by the Hon. Lins Banks; which was referred to 
the Committee of Elections. 

Mr. MORGAN offered a resolution that the 
House, according to the ruics thereof, forthwith 
proceed to the election of a Sergeant-at-Arms, 
Doorkeeper, Assistant Doorkeeper and Postmasier, 
for the House, and thereupon moved the previous 
question, which was seconded; and the resolution 
was subsequently adopted. 

The House then concurred in the resolution from 
the Senate, providing that two Chaplains of diffe- 
rent denominations be elected to Congress during 
the present session, ong by each House, who shall 
interchange weekly. 
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The House proceeded to an election, viva voce, 
of a Sergeant-at-Arms, and the following candi- 
dates were nominated for the office, viz: Messrs. 
Roperick Dorsey, Townsenp, J. H. Braxr, B. 
Hoor, Burcnenar, and Winson. 

The following is a statement of the ballotings: 

Ist. 21. 3d. 4th. 5th. 
222 221 218 216 217 
112 111 110 109 109 


Whole nuinber of votes 
Necessary toa choice - 


Mr. Dorsey - - 92 88 85 81 85 
Townsend - ~ 55 7L 76 76 80 
Hooe - - 34 41 47 53 52 
Blake - - 19 9 = — — 
Wilson > - ll — — = — 
Barchenai >- 11 12 10 6 — 


The House was about to proceed to a Gth ballot, 
when 

Mr. INGERSOLL moved a reconsideration of 
the vote by which, on yesterday, the House had 
agreed to the amendment of Mr. Anams, striking 
out the 21st rule. The motion was entered on the 
journal, and will come up for consideration to- 
morrow. i 

Mr. ADAMS, on leave, from the Select Com- 
mittee to whom was referred that portion of the 
Presidents message relating to the family of the 
late President, reported a bill “for the relief of 
Mrs. Harrison, widow of President Harrison.” It 
was read twice and referred to a Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. The sum to be 
appropriated is left for the consideration of the 
House. 

The balloting for Sergeant-at-Arms was then 
resumed, and on the 7th ballor, Myr. Townsend re- 
ceiving a majority of votes, was declared to have 
been duly elected. 

Mr. HUNT offered a resolution discharging ihe 
standing committees from all business appertaini g 
to them during the present session, exeepi those 
whose duty it is to consider the several subjects re- 
ferred to in the President’s message. 

A motion was here made to adjourn, which pre- 
vailed; and at half past 5, the House adjourned un- 
til twelve o’clock to-morrow. 


IN SENATE, 
Waeonespay, Jane 9, 1841. 

The CHAIR communicated a felicy from the 
Treasurer of the United States, containing a siaie- 
ment of the receipts and expenditures of the Post 
Office Department for the year 1846; whica was 
laid on the table. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky gave notice that ke 
would to-morrow ask leave to introduce a bill for 
the appropriation fora limited ime of the proceeds 
of the public lands. 

Mr. PRENTISS presented a memorial from a 
uumber ef the inhabitants of Holland and Mor- 
gan, in Vermont, praying for the establishment of 
a mail route through said towns; which was laid on 
the table. 


‘Mr. MOREHEAD presented the memorial of | 


the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce in favor of 
the establishment of a National Bank. 

Mr. WALKER presented a memorial from 
citizens of Madison county, Mississippi, in favor 
of a bankrupt law; which was referred io the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. ALLEN presented the petition of citizens 
of Norwalk county, Ohio, in favor of a bankrupt 
aw; which was referred to the Comimitiee on the 
Judiciary. M 

Mr. STURGEON presented the petition of the 
Aniislavery Society of Philadeiphia, praying the 
abolition of slavery. A 

Mr. BUCHANAN presented a memorial from 
the Society of Friends in Pennsylvania, asking the 
improvement of the condition of people of color, 
and askiog the abolition of slavery in the District 
of Columbia and the Territories, and the prevyen- 
tion of the domestic trade. 

Mr. PRESTON objected to the reception of these 
memoriais. 

The CHAIR. 
table. ah, i 

Mr. KING. The question is upon their recep- 
tion. The Cuai, when he is aware that petitions 
objectionable ie their character are presented, is 
bound to put the question upon thelr reception, and 


The memorials are laid upon the 


Bramans a etn en aaan aana a aana aasa aaa 


the usual modezhas been to moye tolay the motion — 
to receive upon the table, and thus get rid of the- 
matter. x a 
The CHAIR said he was not aware that the: 
Senate had passed any such rule, ang @Without it he 
did not feel himself called upon, to put thequestion 
in that form. JO ie, ek ia : 
Mr. BUCHANAN coincided in: the’ viewtaken 
by Mr. Kia as to the practice of’ the Senate, and” ` 
observed that nothing but benefit had ensued from) 
its observance. All agitation had entirely ceased 
so far as the Senate was concerned, ‘and hë hoped. 
the practice would be perpetual. The question of 
reception was understood: as ‘made, that:question 
was then laid on the table, and there was ån endor 
the matier. Though he had held it his duty to’pre-: 
sent this paper, he hoped the same’ course’ would” 
be observed with regard to this as to others. ` 
Farther conversation on the question ‘of? order 
took place on the part of Mr. MERRICK, Mt: 
KING, Mr. PRESTON, and Mr. CLAY? ‘the Te: 
sult of which was, that whenever the ‘Presidént of 
the Senate was acquainted with the fact'that’ the 
presentation of a description of papers was objected 
to by any member of the body, it was- his duty to 
consider the question of receptionas made; and that 
then, on motion made, the question might be ‘laid 
on the table, and thus the whole subject’ in a-quiet 
and summary manner be disposed-of.”° ne 
Tae memorials were disposed of in conformity 
«with this understanding. i X 
Mr. CLAY of Alabama presented a preamble 
and joint resolutions of the Legislature of Altaba: 
ma, adopted at their late session, sétting forth that 
the Cherokee territory, acquired under the late’ trea- 
iy with that tribe, “forms three ‘entire ‘cotthties, 
which are settled with a dense population; and“ that 
very great inconvenience to the people will be oc-. 
casionec by atiaching those counties to any one of 
more of the ‘land districts’ now established in: Ala- 
bama;” oa which ground they ask “that a landol 
fice be established at some convenient point in i 
of the counties in the late Cherokee purchase.” 
Mr. C. remarked, that while:he fally concurred 
with others m the expediency of confining the ‘bu- 
siness of the extra session to the special “matters 
embraced by the President’s message, yet,’ as the’ 
inhabitants of the district of country referred to are 
suffering much inconvenience in consequence «of 
their inability to enter and pay for their lands for 
ihe wani of a land office; and, inasmuch as the pro- 
posed measare would come in aid of the Treasury,’ 
now so much in need of funds, he hoped the Senate: 
would make it an exception to the general rule) and, 
suffer it to be referred to the Committee on ‘the 
Public Lands, and acted upon. He stated that a 
bill of the character now desired had received the 
sanction of the Committee on the : Public Lands, 
and had also passed the Senate, at each of the'féur 
last annual sessions of Congress; consequently, it 
could not be regarded as a disputable measure, 
likely to produce discussion, or consume time. ` 
Mr. SAIPH of Indiana rose to draw the ‘atten- 
tion of ihe Senate to the motionof Mr. C. As to the 
object of the memorial, Mr. S. was with him; ‘but 
what he wished decided by the Senate was, whether, 
atthe present session, they would go beyond the 
limits of those objects for which it was. geiierally 
undersioed ihat the session had been called; There 
were some important measures connected the public 
jands which were much desired in different quarters , 
of the country; bautif these were to be gone into, 
Mr. S, could not see where there would be a stopping 
point, The Land Committee, however, were en- 
tirely under the direction of the Senate in this’ rê- 
spect; and he presumed, if it was not the will of the 
body that there should be-any action upon those 
subjects, the memorials and petitions which might 
have respect to them would not be referred, but laid 
on the table. ; i 
Mr. CLAY stated, in support of the memorial, 
that its object was one of very great importance. to _ 
the people of his State, and of such obvious pro- 
priety that a bill, in conformity with the memorial, 
had passed the Senate four times, He hoped: this 
case would be considered as an exception to. the 
general determination to exclude all subjects but 
ihose Zor which, in a more especial sense, this’ ses: 
sion bad been called. f 
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Mr. HUNTINGTON said there were other stb- 
jeots of like-character with this in their obvious im- 
portance and in the fact of their having heretofore 
received the approbation and action of the Senate; 
but gentlemen had come here with special objects 
in view, and it was expected. by the people who 
sent them that they should confine their action to 
these, and, having disposed of them, to close the 
session and go home. With a view to test the 
sense. of the Senate on. this subject, he moved to 
` Jay. the memorial on the table. 

The motion prevailed without a count. 

Mr. REVES called up his several times deferred 
motion to refer so much of the Presideni’s message 
as related to our foreign relations to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations; not because he wished to 
submit any views in relation to the report of the 
Secretary of State, but because the motion had 
been delayed at the suggestion of the honorable 
Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bucnanan,] who 
was understood to be desirous of submitting some 
opinions in which he differed from the views of the 
Secretary, touching certain points of international 


law. 

Mr. CLAY said he should be very happy to 
listen to the discussion alluded to; but as it was 
one out of which it was not proposed or expected 
that any action of the Senate should ensue, he 
thought it desirable that the motion should be post- 
poned for to-day, 
before the body. Mr. C. thought it entirely fair, 
that all reasonable opportunity ought to be ex- 
tended to gentlemen who were desirous of animad- 
verting on the course of the Government; bat in 
the existing circumstances, he must be excused for 
moving that the motion of the honorable Senator 
be deferred till to-morrow. 

Mr. RIVES said the gentleman from Kentucky 


as a very important measure was | 


had entirely mistaken his purpose, if he supposed | 


he was desirous on his own account of having this 
subject now taken up. 
commodate the gentleman trom Pennsylvania, 
whose remarks might possibly render it necessary 
for him to say a few words in reply. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he had been anxious to 
submit some remarks in reference to some posi- 


tions taken by the Secretary of State, which he | 


considered as important, He had no purpose of 
intruding himself upon the Senate; but he had come 
prepared these two or three mornings to say what 
he wished to say on this matter. 
Ps aaa a subject was apt to grow very 
cold. 

Mr. CLAY said nothing in the world could have 
been further from his thoughts and his heart than 
to do any thing injurious to the feelings of his ho- 
norable friend from Pennsylvania; but he would 
remind his friend that it had been on his own mo- 


tion that the reference now moved for had been | 


heretofore postponed. There was now in progress 


before the Senate a measure, in the consummation | 


of which many of the members felt a deep interest. | 


Let that bill be disposed of, and then Mr. C. would 


listen with the greatest plea‘ure to the remarks of | 


the honorable Senator. 
motion. 


He moved to postpone the | 


On this motion Mr. ALLEN demanded the yeas 


and nays. l 
Mr. CLAY, (from his seat.) Let him have 
them, sir; let him have them, 


The yeas and nays were then ordered, and re- — 


sulted as follows: yeas 27, nays 18. 

Soihe motion was deferred till to-morrow. 

Mr. CLAY submitted the following, which he 
desired to lay on the table for the present: 


Resolved, That when the Senate adjourn during | 
the present session, leaving a subject under discus , 


sion and undecided, the consideration of the sub- 


ject shall be resumed at the next meeting of the Se- | 
nate, immediately after the joarnal is read and pe- | 


titions and reports are received, without waiting | 


for he usval hour of one o’ciock. 

On motion of Mr. CALHOUN, 

fissolved, That the Secretary of State be directed | 
to transmit to the Senate any communication from _ 
the Government of Prussia to our representative 
at that Court, in reference to the duties laia on i 
tobacco in the German States of the Customs | 
Union which may be inthe State Department. | 


| 


It was with a view to ac- | 


Under such | 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
On motion of Mr. PRESTON, 
Resolved, That a committee of three be appoint- 


ed, who, together with a like number to'be appoint- | 


ed by the House of Representatives, shall direct 
the expenditure of the moncys appropriated to pur- 
chase books for the Library of Congress. ; 

The CHAIR named Messrs. CLAYTON, Preston, 
and Tappan as the Committee. ; 

Mr. WOODBURY submitted the following: 

Resolved; That the President of the United States 
be requested to inform the Senate if any application 
has been made officially to him, or the State or 
Treasury Department, by -the holders of State 
stocks, or others on their account, respecting the 
payment or assumption of them, and to furnish 
copies of any correspondence which has taken 
place in relation to those subjects. 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana submitted the fol- 
lowing: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasary be 
directed to communicate to the Senate, at as early 
a day as practicable, in one connected view, in pa- 
rallel columns, a statement exhibiting— 

First. The estimated quantity of the public land 
to which the Indian title has not been extinguished, 
distinguishing the quantity in each State and 
Territory, and the quantity not within the limits of 
cither. 

Secondly. The quantity of public land in each 
State and Territory to which the Indian tide has 
been extingnished. 

Thirdly. The quantity of public land in each 
State and Territory remaining unsold distinguishing 
the quantity in each land district, and also the 
Jand subject to private entry from that which has 
not been offered at public sale, and also distinguish- 
ing the quantity in each State and Territory not in- 
cluded in any land district. 

Fourthly. The quantity of unsurveyed land in 
each State and Territory, distinguishing that to 
which the Indian title has been extinguished from 
that to which it has not, and distinguishing the 
quantity unsurveyed in each surveyor generats 
district. 

Fifthly. The quantity of the public lands which 
shall have been sold in each Siate and Territory, 
in each year and quarter of the present year, anu 
the amount received upon the sales, distinguishing 
the years under the credit from those under the 
cash system. 

Sixthly. The quantity of public lands granted to 
each State, (exclusive of the sixteenth sections,) 
and the specified object of each grant. 

` Seventhly. The number and names of the land 
offices that have been discontinued under the pro- 
visions of the act of June 12, 1840, and the names 
of the Surveyor Generals’ offices (if any) that have 
been discontinued under the provisions of said 
act. 

Eighthly. The quantity of the public lands (ex- 
clusive of the sixteenth sections) reserved from sale 
by the several acts of Congress, distinguishing the 
quantity in each State and Territory, and the ob- 
ject of the reservation, 

REPEAL OF MHE INDEPENDENT TREASURY. 

The bill to repeal the Independent Treasury was 
then taken up—the question being on its passage. 

A long debate ensued, in which Messrs, WOOD- 
BURY,CALHOUN, BENTON, BAYARD, KING, 
McROBERTS, WRIGHT, and TALLMADGE, 
participated. : 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama said he felt it his duty 
to offer some remarks on the bill before the vote 
was taken; but after a sitting of upwards of five 
hours in that sultry chamber, he felt so much ex- 
hausted as to ask for an adjournment. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentacky koped there would be 
no adjournment. 

The motion to adjourn was negatived—yeas 19, 
nays 26. 

Mr. BENTON then proceeded with the debate 
for some time, when 

Mr. ALLEN moved an adjournment: lost, ayes 
14, noes 22. 

Mr. CALHOUN wished that they might come 
to a good understanding upon this subject. He 
was sure that there was no desire on his side of the 
Senate to protract the debate neediessly; but that 
there were two or three gentlemen on that side very 


anxious to speak. He-thought the thing might be ` 
arranged by a mutual pledge that the question 
should be taken to-morrow at all events. He hoped 
the majority would, on such terms, consent to ad- 
journ. : : 

Mr. CLAY. T hope not, sir. - 

- Mr. BENTON thea proceeded with his remarks 
until about 7 o’clock, when the question was taken 
on the passage of the bill, aud it was carried—ayes 
29, nays 18, as follows: ee ei 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay- 
ard, Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Dixon, Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, 
Ker, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, 
Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Simmons, Smith 
of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, White, and 
Woodbridge—29. i 

NAYS—-Messrs. Allen, Benton, Calhoun, Clay 
of Alabama, Fulton, King, McRoberts, Nicholson, 
Pierce, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, 
Tappan, Walker, Williams, Woodbury, Wright, 
and Young—18. 

Mr. DIXON submitted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Senate will on Thursday next 
proceed to the election of Printer, the price to be 
paid to be thesame as under the resolution of 1819, 
deducting 20 per cent. therefrom. 

Mr. PRESTON gave netice that he would on 
to-morrow move to proceed to the election of 
Chaplain under the joint resolution. 

And the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wrepnespay, June 9, 1841. 
Mr. C. BROWN inquired of the SPEAKER 
where he would find acorrect list of the commit- 
tees, as he perceived, by refxrence to a morning 
paper, that they differed from those announced on 
yesterday by the Clerk. . 

The SPEAKER said that he had had but a very 
short time io appoint committees; several names 
had been transposed and others wholly omitted. It 
was necessary, therefore, to correct the list, and he 
hoped this explanation would be considered satis- 
factory to the House. 

Mr. BROWN. That is not answering the ques- 
tion. I merely wish to know where the real com- 
mittees are to be found—-whether they are those 
published in ihe newspapers, or those read from 
the Clerk’s table. 

The SPEAKER. The correct list will be found 
in the possession of the Clerk of the House. 

“The following is the corrected list of the com- 
mittees, viz: 

Committee of Elections.—Messrs. Halstead, 
Blair, Craven, Borden, Summers, Gamble, 
Aaron V. Brown, Medill, James W. Williams. 

Of Ways and Means.—Messrs. Fillmore, Botts, 
Gilmer, Samson Mason, T. F. Marshall, Rench- 
er, Pickens, John W. Jones, Atherton. 

Of Claims.—Messrs. Giddings, Sprigg, Linn, 
Warren, Arnold, Cowen, Banks, Burke, Rebert 
McClellan. 

On Commerce.—Messrs. J. P. Kennedy, Win- 
throp, Toland, Rayner, B. Randall, E. D. White, 
Holmes, Brewster, Charles Brown. 

On Public Lands.—Messrs. W, ©. Johnson, 
Morrow, Lewis Williams, Smith, Gentry, Bron- 
son, Howard, Chapman, Cave Johnson. 

On the Post Office and Post Roads.—Messrs, 
Briggs, Joseph L. Williams, Russel], Brockway, 
Morgan, Owsley, Andrew Kennedy, Hopkins, 
Reding. 

For the District of Columbia —Messrs, Under- 
wood, King, Powell, Harris, A. Randall, Richard 
W. Thompson, Keim, John Campbell, John 
Thompson Mason. i 

On ihe Judiciery.—Messrs. Barnard, Trumbull, 
Maxwel!, Thomas A. Foster, Milton Brown 
Pearce, Ingersoll, Roosevelt, Saunders. i 

On Revolutionary Claims —Messrs. Hall, Thomas 
J. Campbeil, Mathiot, Washington, James, Par- 
menter, William O. Goode, Van Buren, P. G. 
Goode. 

On Public Expenditures—Messrs. Graham, 
Childs, Hudson, Alford, Clinton, Jeremiah Brown, 
Watterson, Green, Littlefield. 

On Private Land Claims.—Messrs. Moore, Rich. 
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ard D. Davis, Birdseye, Gamble, Stewart, Cross, 
John B. Dawson, Turney, Gordon. 

On Manufactures.~-Messrs. Saltonstall, Ran- 
dolph, Greig, Henry, Slaie, Tillinghast, Nisbet, 
Alfred Marshall, Ea:iman. i 

On Agriculture. —Moescrs. Deberry, Ridgway, 
Simonton, Doig, A. McClellan, Arrington, Mat- 
tocks, Shaw, John Hastings. 

On Indian Affairs —Messrs. Adams, Cooper, 
Barton, Wiliam B. Campbell, Meriwether, 
Chittenden, Shepperd, Wm. Butler of South Ca- 
rolina, Bidlack. 

On Military Affairs —Messrs. W. C. Dawson, 
Wallace, Caruthers, Pendleton, Goggin, Van 
Rensselaer, W. O. Butler of Kentucky, Sumter, 
Miller. . 

On the Militia.—Messrs. Keim, Triplett, Coles, 
Stokeley, Ward, Weller, Sweney, Lowell, Samp- 
son H. Butler. - 

On Navat Affairs.—Messrs. Wise, Stanly, G. Da- 
vis, Thomas W. Williams, Xing, Burnell, Fessen- 
den, Mallory, Clifford. 

On Foreign Affairs. —-Messrs. Cushing, Everctt, 
Hunt, Jona. C, Clark, Allen, Profit, Rhett, Hun- 
ter, Ferris. . 

On Territories — Messrs. Pope, C. W. Williams, 
Sollers, Maynard, Hass, Gates, Green W. Cald- 
well, Daniel, Dean. 

On Revolutionary Pensions.,—Miessrs. Taliaferro, 
Rodney, Lane, L. W. Andrews, Mathews, S. N. 


Yee 
Clarke, Babcock, ©. A. Floyd, Fornance. 

Oa Invalid Peasions.—Messrs. Morris, Ayerigg, 
John Edwards of Penns a, Gerry, Gordon, 
Hubbard, Doan, Stratton, Gustine. 

On Roads end Canals.— lessis. Lawrence, Jos. 
L. White, Baardman, Sherlock J. Andrews, John 
B. Thompson, John Young, Steenrod, W. W. Ir- 
win, Beeson, 

On Patents.—Miessrs, Osborne, Cranston, Plumer, 
Ramsey, Sanford. 

On the Public Buildings aad Grounds.—Messrs. 
Boardman, A. Young, Cranston, S. S. Bowne, 
Wood. 

On Revise! and Unfinished Business.— Messrs. 
James, Stratton, Dimock, Jack, Charles A. 
Fioyd. 

On Accounts. Messrs. Baker, L. W. Andrews, 
Marchand, J. Q. Fioyd, Yorke. 

Oa Mileage —Messrs. Thomas W. Williams, P. 
C. Caldwell, J. ©. Edwards, Westbrook, Egbert. 

On Expenditures i, the State Departmeni—Mesars. 
Van Buren, Hudson, Oliver, Brockway, W. S 
Hastings. 

On the Expenvitures of the Treasury Department. 
—Messrs. McKeon, Samioa Mason, Partridge, 
Isaac D. Jones, J. Irvin. 

On Expenditures inthe War Department.—Messrs. 
McKay, tomlinson, Newhari, Alford, Brock- 
way, 

On Expenditures in the Navy Department—Messrs, 
Yorke, Simonton, Borden, Steuart, Green. 

Oa Expenditures in the Post Office Department. 
—Messrs. Lowell, Morgan, Washington, Boyd, 
Lane. 

Oa Expenditures on the 
Cave Johnson, Gates 


Public Ruildings —Messrs. 
dia sk, Stokely, Houck, 
Committee on Currensy—Messrs Sergeant, 

. Adams, Pope, W. C Fokason, W. C. Dawson, 
Botts, McKay, MeKeon, Raeit. 

Mr. GRAHAM, in pursuance of notice given on 
the second day of the present session, asked leave 
to introduce a bill to repeal the act provising for 
the collection, safe-keeping, and disbursement of 
the public revenue—known as ihe independent 
Treasury Jaw. 
` Mr. WELLER objected. 

Mr. BRIGGS said that the House bad yesterday 
adopted a special order to proceed to the election 
of its officers. He hoped the Hevse would execute 
its order. 

The SPEAKER seid that that was the order of 
business, and that the unanimous consent of the 
House would ba required to enable the gentieman 
from North Carolina [My Gaanam] to intreduce a 
bill at this time. 

' Mr. WOOD submitted a resolution calling upon 
the President of the United States for any corres- 
pondence, so far as the public interest would 
permit, which may be in his possession, between 


the Government of the United States and that of 
Great Britain, respecting certain American citizens, 
now British prisoners of state, and ccnfined at 
Van Dieman’s land. 

But the resolution was reled out of order. 

The House now, in pursuance of the special or- 
der, proveeded io an election, viva voce, for Door- 
keeper, Assistant Doorkeeper, and Postmaster. 

The following was the result: 


Whole number of votes . ; : 213 

Necessary ioacheice =. x : 107 

- Jos. Folansbee received 2 . 112 
R. ©. Washington . : . 16 
© Laurie > š . . 15 
J. E. Dow j 2 . 49 
J. W. Bronaugh 3 i R 9 
A. B. Linsley . E A ` 4 
Jobn Addison . R : ; 2 
B. Hooe ; 3 ; ` 6 


Mr. Fotanspze, having received a majority of 
all the votes given, was declared duly ciected 
Doorkeeper, and was qualified by taking the usual 
oath. 

Mr. EVERETT cffereda resolution, suggesting 
that the House declare W. J. Hunter Assistant 
Doorsesper, and W. J. McCormick Posimasier, 
for the preseat Congress. 

Objection being made, Mr. E. moved a suspen- 
sion of tae rules prescribing the order of business. 
Bat, 

Mr. WISS havivg submitted whether it was in 
order to entertain the proposition without first re- 
consifering ihe resolution adopted yesterday, de- 
elaring that ihe Tlouse would proceed to the elec- 
fion of those officers. 

Mr. EVERETT withdrew the resolution. 

The House then voted for Assistant Doorkeeper, 
whonit eppeared that the 


Whole number of votes was . : 195 
Necessary to a choice : 3 . 98. 
J. W. Hanter received . ; 149 
E. A. Hopkins . P 5 ; 4 
S. Cutts ; i 7 . H 
amuel Powell f : A 7 
Samuel Dunena A ‘ i 4 
W.C Choats . . a . 4 
J. R. Cunringham : . . 10 
J. W. Beci i e . : 3 


Mr. Huser having reccived the highest num- 
ber ofall the votes given, was declared culy elected 
Assistant Doorkeeper, and was qualified by taking 
the usual oath, 

On motion of Mr. MORGAN, Mr. W.J. 
McSermick was unanimously declared Postmaster 
for the nresent Congress. 

The Eouse nox proceeded to an election for 
Chaplain. 

And the following gen'lemen were nominated: 

fr. Uspanweep nominated Rev. J. W. French, 
Episcopatian 

Mr. Youxc, Rey. Wm. T. Page, Episcopalian. 

Mr. Bowne, Rev. J. W. Bristol, Methodist 

Mr. ‘Pautarerno, Rev. Mr, Braxton, Bepi 

Mr. C- ELL, of S. C. Rev. R, W. Bailey, 
terien, 

r Wisg, Bev. A. Welton, i 


dist. 

The SPEAKE 
Youna, and Cam: 
fend the voting. 


Whole number of votes . i . 159 
Necessary te a choice r ‘ . 95 
Rey. J. W. French received. . 118 

: X : 16 
7 7 16 
Rev. A. Welton © 
Rev. L. R. Reese h . 
Rey. W. P. Page : 5 
Rev. Braxton . 


Rev. Bates : . ; 

The Rev. J. W. Frencs, having rece: 
jority of all the votes given, was cec’ated 
elected Chaplain fer the present session of Con- 
gress. 
" Mr. SARGEANT moved that the House do 
now proceed to the election of a Printer, whose 
rates of compensation shall be 20 ner cent. less 
than those fixed by the joint resolution of 1819. 


BT 


i 


Mr. CLARKE of New York moved the’ previ-: 
ous question. = ey 

A moiion was then made to adjourn but without 
effect. k 

A long and noisy debate then arose as to whe- 
ther the motion of Mr. INGERSOLL to reconsider 


- the vote by which the 21st rule had been excepted,- 


was not entitled to precedence. pig ; 

Mr. INGERSOLL tock the floor... He ecm: 
menced by observing that he considered the rule 
as presenting three elementary, constitutional, and: 
all important questions,which he had unfortunately -< 
been obliged to support, and that without having . 
an opportunity of explaining his ‘sentiments, and 
endeavoring to submit, not only to. this House, 
but to his country and the whole world, his views: 
in relation to the highly important questions which 
were involved in the consideration of the rule un- 
der discussion. He wished to explain why he” 
should vete for the adoption of the twenty-first 
rule. The three imporiant questions it involved 
were: a question of Abolition, as it was. called; a 
question cf petition, and a question of regulation. | 
Now, he was aware that, taken separately or to- 
gether, each presented the most exciting topics that 
could possibly be embraced, and involved the most 
agitating questions that had attracted public atten- 
tion, since the foundation of this Government. He 
knew that the question was onein which: those. at 
the North, not Jess than those at the South, felt a 
deep and abiding interest. He knew, too, that 
there was a gentleman in that House—a right ho- 
norable gentleman, and for whom he entertained 
the highest respect and regard, and who~ had for 
the last forty years filed the highest stations ia the 
Government—who evinced the most livély interest 
in this question, And he had, a day or two since, 
addressed the House at length on it, with. much 
zeal, animation, and ability, and at the same time 
announced himself asa Northern man. He (Mr. 
IncERsoit) considered himself a Middle man on 
this question, which he would endeavor-to treat 
with the strictest impartiality and fairness; and - 
perhaps, in what he might say, he might develope 
principles which wcuid lead to peace and. harmo- 
ny upon points which had been altogether miscon- , 
ceived. Alhough be was a party man, he ‘would 
not be led away from the fulfilment. of his duty, 
and would upon this, as well as upon all other 
questions, vote according to his conscience. He 
knew no party in a question of this kind, and 
would be governed only by what he -deemed_his 
duty to bis country, and a compliance with its Con- 
stitution. 

Tne question of Abolition had been discussed in 
country fora great number of years past, and it: 
had led to much excitement and heart-burning in 
various paris of the Union, ‘The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] had observed that he 
was in possession of sore hundreds of' petitions 
on the xubject of the abolition of slavery, and 
whieh he had not had an opportunity of presenting. ` 
And he (Mr. 1.) had bad one cent to"him to pre- 
ceni: hence it was that he wished to make a few 
remarks in order to let the House and his:constitu- 
grcunds he’ took in reference to the 


ente know the 
q m.e Bir T. adverted to the language of the ' 
President's age in regard to the subject of 


siave trade, and commented upon 
it, adding that he looked upon it as the omipous 
featpre of the message. Hoe next called attention 
tothe fact, and remarked that the African slave 
trade was spoken of in the last paragraph of the 


slavery and 


| last message of President Van Buren. . He-then 


addressed himself to the South,and those repre- 
senting if, and said that the signs of the imes be- 
hooved them to be more on the alert than they 
had ever yet been in guarding their rights, so far 
asrewarded this question of Abolition, and added 
tuat they had never yet taken ground as high as he 
would take, and which he believed ninety-nine 
men out of a hundred would take in the North, 
if situated as were those in the South. He-then 
aiverted to the British eruisers on the coast of 
Africa overhauling American merchant ships on 


| frivolons prerexts, and threw out some intimations 


that the Florida war had been protracted. by runa- 
way negroes from the Bahamas. meee : 
Mr. PROFFIT here rose to a question of order, 


` He desired.to be-informed by.the Chair whether, 


upon a motion to reconsider the vote: upon a rule, 
_ twas in. order to discuss whether the British Go- 
vernment was engaged in advocating or aiding the 
slave trade, or whether we were engaged in it, or 
what we. were doing- in the different departments of 
our Government. Every body knew what his 
. views were on the subject before the House. But, 
if we were toenter upon discussions of this sort, 
no man could tell where it would terminate. f 

Mr. INGERSOLL was. understood to say that 
no doubt the gentleman. from Indiana [Mr. Pror- 
FIT}, had the advantage of possessing a more legi- 
cal and clear mind that he (Mr. I.) had, and every 

.man ‘was compelled. to present his argument ac- 
cording to the peculiar construction of his mind. 

. Mr. PROFFIT said that if what he had heard 
to-day:was to be taken as a specimen of the gen- 
man’s logic, he (Mr. P.) thought that no very high 
estimate was to be put upon it. And he wished to 
let the gentleman know that he should neither take 
liberties with him nor the rules of the House, with 
his approbation. 

Mr. INGERSOLL denied having any desire to 
take liberties either with the gentleman or the rales 
of the House. 

The SPEAKER remarked that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania seemed to be travelling somt- 
what from the point; but that the Chair had {elt 
disposed to indulge him, on the ground that proba- 
bly the application to the question before the Flouse 
might be made apparent. ` 

Mr. INGERSOLL then resumed his remarks by 
«a referenve to the interference of the British Minis- 
ter at Washington in the Amistad case, as one in- 
stance only of the disposition of Great Britain to 
meddle with our affairs. He also alluded to the 
report which had appeared in the public prints that 
a gentleman had communicated that a Paps! Bull 
had been issued by the See of Rome, at the instance 
of the British Government, and sent here to warn 
us to put an end to the slave trade. 

The SPEAKER here reminded the gentleman 
that he was taking a very wide range. 

Mr. ADAMS hoped the gentleman would be al- 
lowed to proceed, and he trusted that others would 
be allowed to reply. 


Mr. INGERSOLL contended that the course of | 


argument which he had adopted was necessaiily 
that which he was compelled to take in order to 
show how the domestic slave trade was connected 
with the foreign slave trade. He maintained that 
he was pursuing the only course by which to illus- 
trate what he had to say on the question of Abeli- 


tion. 

The SPEAKER said that he was at a loss to «eo 
the bearing or connection of these subjects with 
the one under consideration. 

Mr. INGERSOLL regarded them as intimately 
and immediately bearing upon them. 

Mr. BOTTS insisted that there was no sort of 


connection between the subjects reterred to by the | 
gentleman and that under consideration; and he | 


called upon the Spraxer to enforce the rules of 
the House, that we may progress with the business 
of the country. : 

Some discussion followed on the poini of erder, 
in which Messrs, KING, INGERSOLL, WiS#, 
and BOTTS participated. K 

After which, Mr. INGERSOLL again resumed, 
by-declaring that the slave trade had been, and still 
was, on the increase, while British agents were in 
this country.actively interfering, and with a false 
philanthropy, in the cause of Abolition, and in 


many other matters with which they ought not to | 


busy themselves. He then again adverted to the 
fact of British ships of war capturing our ships on 


frivolous pretences, and sending them into Boston | 


and other ports of the United States as prizes, and 
argued. that it became them, the Nerih and- the 
South, to unite hand in hand to resist this aggres- 
sion on the commerce and maritime rights of this 
country. . 

Mr. BOTTS again rose to a question of order. 
He meant no disrespect to the gentleman, for there 
was no gentleman on the floor for whom he enter- 
tained more respect. -The effect of this conrse, 
however, was to delay the business of the country, 
and he could not sit here. and listen to such re- 
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marks. And if the Cuatr should decide the argu- 
ment to bein order, he would take an appeal from 
the decision; and he would remind bis colleague 
that that question was not debateable. ` 

The SPEAKER having decided that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania was not out òf order, 

Mr. BOTTS appealed. 

Mr. PROFFIT asked for the yeas and nays on 
ihe appeal, which were ordered. 

Mr. W. C. JOHNSON was proceeding to ad 
vert to the latitude of debate which had been al- 
lowed to Mr. Apams—when ¢ 

Mr. BOTTS called Mr. J. te order. 

An incidental question of order here arose, namc- 
ly, whether the appeal was debatable. 

And, after some conversation, 

Mr. BOTTS withdrew his appeal, remarking that 
he had complied with his sense of duty in attempt- 
ing to put anend to this irrelevant debate. He 
found that the effort was useless; and he hoped 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. INGER- 
soLL] would take his time. 

So the appeal being withdrawn, 

Mr. INGERSOLL resumed his remarks by say- 
ing that he trusted that he was understood by ali 
who heard him when he was endeavoring to con- 
nect!? eagitation of this question in England with 
its agitation in this country. The greater part of 
the petitions which were presented here, it was well 
known, were the work of those impelled by a simi- 
lar feeling, which certainly began there. Mr. I. 
then went on tosay that the Southern people of 
this country ought to move with a fixed determina- 
tion to protect their rights against the influence and 
machinations of those who were desperately atempt- 
ing to undermine their institutions, On the ques- 
tion of slavery in the abstract, he knew of no dis- 
senting voice. We all regretted the existence of 
it, but it did not follow that we were to throw fire- 
brands over the whole South because of the evil. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts was entirely 
mistaken in supposing that the late Administration 
hed atall connected itself with the question of 
Abolition. He thought it unfortunate that the 
States of Virginia and New York shouldhave been 
brought into a state of unhappy collision on the 
subject, and that Georgia and Maine should also 
be in the same condition. Mr. I. went on to ex- 
press his astonishment and horror at what had fal- 
len from the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Apams] the other day when speaking on this sub- 
ject. fe understood the gentleman as saying that, 
in the event ofa servile war breaking out in the 
South, there would be an end of the Constitution. 
He would be glad to know whether he (Mr. I.) had 
understood him. 

Mr ADAMS rose and said: If the gentleman 
wished him to repeat what he had said, he had no 
hesitation in saying that he had said no such thing 
as that in that event there would be an end of the 
Constitution of the United States. 
said was, that in the event of a servile war, bis 
own opinion would be that if the free portion of the 
people of this Union were called upon to support 
the institutions of the South by suppressing the 
slaves, and a servile war in consequence of it, in 
that case he would not say that Congress had no 
right to interfere with the institutions of the South ; 


| that the very fact, perhaps, of the free portion of 


this Union being called to sacrifice their bleod and 
their treasure for the purpose of suppressing war in 
a casc in which a moct distinguished Southern man, 
the author of the Declaration of Independence, had 
deelared thst in that eveni the Almighty had no 
attribute that sided with the master—he would say 
that ifthe free portion of this Union were called 


upon to expend their blood and their treasure to- 


support that cause which bad the curse and the dis- 
pleasure of the Almighty npon if, he would say 
that this same Congress would sanction an expen- 
diture of blood and treasure, for that cause itself 
would come within the constimticnal action of 
Congress, and that there would be no longer any 
pretension that Congress had not the right to inter- 
fere with the institutions of the South, inasmuch as 
the very fact of the people of a free portion of the 
-Union marching to the support of the masters 
would be an interference with those institutions; 
and that, in the event of a war, the result of which 


What he had | 


no man could tell, the eaty-making „power would 
become to be equivalent to hhiversal emancipation. 
This was what he had then said, and he would add 
to it now, that, in bis opinion, ifthe decision of 
this House, taken two days ago, should be re- 
versed, and a rule established that the House would 
receive no petition on this subject, the people of the 
North would be ipso facio absolved from all obliga- 
tion to obey any call from Congress. If the peti- 
tions were refused, then no call could be made 
upon them. If the free people of the North have 
nothing to do with the South, then. they should not 
be called upon to support the South. 

Mr. INGERSOLL was about to resume, bat 
gave way toa motion of Mr. Wise that the House 
adjourn. ‘ 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and being taken, 
were yeas 101, nays 82. 

So the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Tuurspay, June 10, 1841. 

Mr. EVANS presented the petition of a number 
of citizens of Portland, Maine, praying the passage 
of a bankrupt law; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. YOUNG presented the petition of citizens of 
Galena, praying for the passage of a general bank- 
rupt law; which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. PRENTISS presented the petition of citizens 
of Sumterville, Ala. praying the passage of a gene- 
ral bankrupt law; which was referred to the Com- 
miltee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BATES presented the memorial of the Le- 
gislature of Massachusetts, in relation to the public 


lands; which was referred to the Committee on. 


Public Lands, 

Mr. BUCHANAN ‘presented the memorial of 
citizens of Pennsylvania, praying the imposition of 
aduty on foreign silks; which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HENDERSON presented the memorial of 
the Grand Gulf Railroad Company; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. RIVES then made his motion to refer so 
much of the President’s message as relates to our 
foreign relations to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

Mr. CLAY begged the Senator to waive his mo- 
tion for a moment. [Mr. Rives acquiesced.] Mr. 
Cray then, on leave, introduced a bill appropriating, 
for a limited time, the proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands; which he asked might be read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

The bill having been read a first time by its 
title, 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE moved that the bill be 
printed. 

Mr. CLAY said that was unnecessary, as it was 
identically the same bill as had heretofore passed 
the Senate, which was familiar to all. He thought 
the printing had beticr not be ordered until reported 
back from the committee. 

Mr. WOODBRIGDE said he had never had an 


oppertunity of seeing the bill, and desired to ex- . 


amine its provisions. 

Mr. CLAY then waived his objection to the 
printing, and it was ordered. 

The question was then taken on reading the 
bill a second time, and it requiring unanimous con- 


“sent 


Mr. BENTON objected. 

Mr. CLAY. It canbe read to-morrow. We 
will profit by this dilatoriness hereafter. 

Mr. HENDERSON, on leave, introduced a bill 
to establish a uniform system of bankrapicy 
throughout the United States. Mr. EH. remarked 
that the bill was similar in its provisions to. the 
bill of the last session. Tle asked that it might be 
read twice and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. WALKER adverted to the great impor- 
tance of this bill, and the necessity for acting on it 
atthe present session. Bui it was in vain to refer 
itto a committee, without there was an intention 
on the partof a majority of the Senate of acting 
on it, He suggested to his colleague, therefore 
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whether it would not be better to take the question 
on ordering the bill to a second reading by ayes and 
noes, in order to test the Senate on the subject. 

After some remarks by Messrs, BERRIEN, 
SEVIER, and CLAY ef Kentucky, Mr. WALK- 
ER. withdrew his moticn, and the bill was read 
twice and referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. RIVES renewed his oft repeated mo- 
tion to refer that part of the President’s message, 
which relates to our foreign relations, to the Com- 
mitiee on Foreign R elations. i 

Mr. BUCHANAN then rose and entered into a 


review of the doctrines developed in the correspon- | 


dence between the Secretary of State and the Bri- 
tish Minister, and various events growing cul of if. 
He was replied to by 

Mr. RIVES, who cccupied the floor in reply 
from 2 to a quarter past 3 o'clock. 

Mr. CHOATE then took the floor, but express- 
ing a wish for the ¿Senate to adjourn on aceount of 
fatigue, an adjournment was moved by Mr. CLAY 
of Kentucky, and 

The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tnurspay, June 10, 1841. 

By the reading of the journal, it appeared that 
the following gentlemen have been appointed a 
committee on the rules for the government of the 
House, viz: 

Messrs. Calhoun, Lewis Williams, Habersham, 
Hopkins, A. L. Foster, T. J. Campbell, Lawrence, 
J. W. Williams, and Banks. 

On motion of Mr. TILLINGHAST, it was 

Resolved, Bhat a committee of three members 
be appointed, who, together with a like number to 
be appointed by the Senate, shall consider such 
snbjects a» may come before them relating to the 
Library of Congress, and direct the expenditure of 
all moneys appropriated to purchase books for the 
said library. 

Mr. BRIGGS offered a resolution, that en and 
after to-day the House will take a recess from tivo 
to four o’vclock, p. m. and that the daily hoer of 
meeting be ten o'clock; but it was rejected without 
a count. 

Mr, FILLMORE submitted the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, made to this House at the present ses- 
sion, be committed to the Committee of Ways and 
Means, except such parts thereof as relate to the 
subject already committed to a seleet committee. 

Mr. RANDOLPH desired to move an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WELLER objected to the intro 
the resolntion. 

The SPEAKER said the resolution could not b 
introduced but by unanimous consent. 

Mr. RANDOLPIT (on suggestion of Mr. 
Fitumore) withdrew his pre epositiv nto amend. 

Me FILLMORE hoped the genileman from 
Ohio [Mr. Writer] wonk d withdraw his chjee- 
tion. The Committee of Ways and Means had 
no business before them. 

Mr. STANLY. Move to suspend the rule. 

Mr. FILLMORE moved a suspension of the 
rule, 

Mr. PICKEI 
business requi k 
Ways and Means; he alladed to the appropriations 
necessary to pay themselves. [Laughter] He 
presumed there would be no objection now. 

[Cries of “No, nos? that will fx i”) 

‘The SPEAKER here stated to the House that 
the applications for moncy had been very nume- 
rous and pressing; and that heavy responsibilities 
on this subject had already been taken by the 
Speaker. No appropriations hal been made; and 
the Chair was now checking upon a bank on his 
own responsibility. It was “fot the Flouse to say 
how long this state of things should continus. 

The question was then taken on the motion of 
Mr. FILLMORE, and the nies were suspended. 

And then the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. HOLMES presented the rrsolutions passed 
by the citizens of Charleston, S. C, recommending 
an appropriation of the amount of one year’s salary 


duction of 


the 


to the relief ef General Harrison’s family; which 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and crdered to be printed. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD presented the memoreal of 
the Farmers and Mechanics Eank of Georgeiown; 
also, that of the Patriotic Band of the ciy of Wash- 


&c.; which were referred to the Committee for the 
District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House additional 
testimony in the case of Wm. Smitu of Virginia, 
who contests the seat of the Hon. Linn Banus; 
which was referred to the Committee of Elections. 

Also, a communication from the Treasurer of 
the United States, transmitting an acconnt of re- 
esinta and expenditures for the service of the Post 
Offices Department for the year terminating on the 
is: of July, 1840; which was laid on the table and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BIDLACK rose and said that he did not 
wish to interrupt the business of the House, but he 
desired to inquire of the Chair whether a day 
would soon be assigned for the presentation of pe- 
titions and memorials generally, cr whether it 
would be in order for him now to present a memo- 
rial, He held in his hand a petition on the sub- 
ject of national foundries, wbich he was desirous to 
present, if he could do so in order. 

The SPEAKER said that, after the special bu- 
sines? (of reconsideration) now before the House had 
been disposeu of, petitions and memoriais wouid 
be entertained. 

Mr. MoRKE 


N, by unanimous consent, present- 


eå the memoria amber of Commerce of 
New York, pray ihe establishment of a Na. 
onal Bank; which was referred to ihe Select 


Committee on the Currency. 

Mr. C, H. WILLIAMS submitted a resolution, 
which was read for information, providing for the 
appointment ofa commiltee of - members, 
to apportion the number of representatives in Con- 
gress according to the sixth census. 

The House concurred in ihe resolution of the 
Senate appointing a Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
to join such committee as may be appointed on 
the part of the House, in pursuance of the joint 
anes of the tro Houses. 

A joint resolution was received from the Se- 
nate in relation io the appointment cf a Joint Com- 
mittee on the Library, &o. which was concur- 


red in, 
ABOLITION PETITIONS. 

The House then resumed the consideration of 
the motion heretofore submitted by Mr. Incersous, 
to reconsider the vote by which the House had 
decided in favor of omitting the 21st rule of the 
last Congres: 

Mr. INGERSOLL resumed his rémarks, com- 
meneed yesterday, by a ence to ihe course of 
Mr. Adams on the subject of Abolition petitions. 
The treaty-making power, under car Constitui i a, 
was compe: ent in a certain coni ingency, ays 
xy the gentlemen from M 
r to be dedace d from 


refer 


strae day, an 
ihe rest. ted the h 
we had red, cf à 
infling m pant an ipeurre otis on 


light and 
the slaves of the South, as If iL was not 
involving the most ho: rid and drea 
quences. We spoke of an event of 
greatest composure, as one 
and adveried to without b: 


an e 


ac 


dreaded, ‘ 
must say thathe had Ji-tened to the honorad! gi 
tieman from Massachusetts, on this poini, noty 


ry his 
a 


out feelings of the utmost horror, and wi 
blood running ecld. What, he ssked, wa 
vile war? Nobody knew better than th 
man from Blassachusetts, war i 
ataland disastrous consequence 
wars! that were waged in inc Ron ; 
withstanding al! that had fallen from ihe senilenak 
in referenze to the event of a servile war in the 
southern portion of this Usion, and whatever might 


ington, praying for an extension of their charters,’ 
DS $, 


be his constitution alideas and serap! es in relation to. 
it, he (Mr. Incersont) would venture to gay. “that 
he would jay them ail aside when. the tite came, 
and be ready to march’ with a Northern army. fo 
the aid and assistance of his, Southern brethren. 
And suffer him (Mr. IĪNGERSOLL):; to say. that 
would be glad to tender his services upon such,a 
expedition, even as a corporal. ọra. priva 
(Laughter.) [Here Mr. I read an extract Trom 
Sallust in refeyexce to the servile wars of Rome.] - 
This was buta feeble description of, the servile 
wars, where the slaves were of the game. color -as - 
their ‘masters. He went on to notice some remarks 
of Mr. Anams in allusion to Mr. Van. Buren as 
“the Northern man with Southern principles,” and 
took the occasion to say that he was. the author of 
that srntiment, it having been given by him asa 
toast at a fourth of July celebration. 
Mr. I was proceeding to read an article from 
the Scuthern Literary Messenger, addressed to 
President Lamar, with regard to the question of 
slavery in connection with the annexation of Texas, , 
when i 

The SPEAKER reminded the gentleman. that 
hs was takinga very wide range, and wandering 
from the immediate subject before the House, : . - 

Mr. INGERSOLL said that, with all due. defe- 
rence to the opinion of the Chair, he regarded the 
course of argument he was pursuing as necessary: - 
to show the effect of interfering with the question of 
the abolition of slavery. 

Mr. ADAMS entreated that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania might not be arrested in his speech. 

Mr. INGERSOLL said he claimed not the floor 
asa matter of privilege, but of right. 

The SPEAKER thea said that the. question, of 
the annexation of Texas was notin erder at. this 
time. The gentleman, however, was at liberty to 
proceed with his remarks in order. 

Mr. INGERSOLL continued by saying that he 
world proceed to ask what is American abolition? 
He did nat know, ner had he ever been able to as- 
certain. He undersicod from the gentleman from 
Massachusetts that he disclaimed ‘the title altoge- 
ther. The gentleman had said that even in the 
District of Columbia the time had not yet come, 
as he (Mr. L) anderstood him, for the abolition of ` 
slavery. What, then, was it that gentlemen who 
felt so strongly on this question desired? (And be 
directed his argument to the gentleman from Ver- 
mont particularly, and others, and wished them to 
explain what they really meant.) For he declared 
that be had never been able to discover what it 
was. The moment the question was propounded 
to gentlemen who thought as they did, one said 
that Abolition was one thing, and another that it 
was another thing. None of them knew exacily 
what itwas He begged leave to read a petition 
which had been sent to his care by the Anti-Slayve- 


ry Society of the city and county of Philadelphia. 
É ui the same, which prayed for 
ition ofthe Constitwion of the United 
uid restore to liberty those of our fel- 
ow in slavery. ] ° 

the only prastical Abolition he 
ne Abolitionist:, if appeared to hin, 
ihme classes. There was the class en- 
tie, and for whem he entertained the most 
; Pespe The second class were .what, he 
med io be the rational bet impracticable Aboli- 
ists, such as he snpposed had gent him the pe- 
tread. And the third class 
of the term Abolitiouists 
r clect Mr. A. or Mr, B. or 
ist, t Congress, or some other public po- 
‘uid endeavor to present the matter in 
nal point of view, The rst class were tobe 
o 'eratjon, and allowed to ride their 
hobhies ror he believed many of inem were sincere. 
i Tae second were to be conitoled;. and the. third 
| ta he watehed and guarded ataidst. And, with 
i regard to what had been said as toa servile war, 
i 


land ration of ten or twelve Southern 
| Sates fe am nis Union, he could never give his.as- 
nt to the adoption of any such course of policy 
‘sa would lead to that result. Indeed it would 
| be decidedly uawise and wrong, He thought 
| that, whether there was à servile war or not, it 
would ‘bea greater misfortune for us. to separate 
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from them than for them fo separate from us. 
With regard fo the partisan Abolition agitators, he 
had no hesitation in saying their treason was of the 
very highest grade. 

[Here Mr. I. read some passages from ‘Burke’s 
Reflections on the French Revolution,” in order to 
show what were his sentiments in regard to it, and 
as applicable to what is going on in the United 
States in reference to Abolitionism.] 

The gentleman from Georgia said the other day 
that there were no less than 1,300 societies for this 
propagandism. He, (Mr. I.) however, might say 
thai there were not less than 2,000 of these socie- 
ties. He would ask, cui bono? He would inquire of 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. ADAMs,] 


and the gentlemen from Vermont, who said ` 


he intended to preserve his equanimity and temper 
on this question, what it was they asked for? Was 
it merely that gentlemen should stand up in this 
Hall, and say that all Southern men are cowards? 
It was a disagreeable sentence to utter, that the Al- 
mighty had set his seal of reprobation on slavery; 
and yet this had been repeated, again and again, 
here. There was no question, there was no doubt 
on the mind of any gentleman—every body con- 
ceded it, and the gentleman from Massachusetts 
among the rest-—~that we have no right to interfere 
with slavery in the Southern States, whatever we 
might do in the District of Columbia. 

Then, in the name of God, what did gentlemen 
want? : The slave trade abroad was, by the Con- 
stitution of the United Slates, pat an end to. 
There were many members of this House who 
were not aware that it had been decided 
by the opinions of three-fourths of the Su- 
preme Court that Congress does not possess the 
power to interfere with the slave trade among 
the States. It was a question with which Federal 
authority had nothing to do. With respect to the 
number of slaves m the District of Columbia, he 
had been given to understand that, according to the 
last census, it had been reduced 33% per cent. from 
the previous census. Cui bono? For what, he 
asked, was the use of interfering in this matter? 
It appeared, both by the Message of the present 
Executive and that of his predecessor, that the fo- 
reign slave trade was on the increase, notwith- 
standing allthat the English and American Go- 
vernments could do to the contrary. He was fully 
impressed with the conviction that no good was to 
come from these movements. It seemed to him to 
be ridiculous; it was passion, merely passion, After 
adverting to the fact that many foreign books were 
circulated in this country with a view to get up an 
Abolition feeling among the emigrants here, he 
deprecated, in the strongest manner, the adoption 
of any course of action that was in the slightest 
degree calculated to fan into a flame these combus- 
tible materials, and thus plunge the Union into 
trouble, and, perhaps, bloodshed. He called upon 
the honorable gentleman from Vermont, whom he 
believed to be sincere on the subject, for his plan, 
for he (Mr. I.) wished to know what was to be 
done. ‘He was tired of hearing these remarks, that 
sit was a shame”—that “all this was sic semper ty 
rannis.” But what good did it do? Didit notdoa 
vast deal of mischief? Did it not do a great deal 
of harm? He would call upon all the members 
from Vermont to let us know what they want, 
He had been amused the other day, when the gen- 
tleman from Georgia said that he had been told of 
the shocking circumstance, that in a certain coun- 
ty all the postmasters were Abolitionists, and at 
which annunciation all the members sprang upon 
their feet. Now, he (Mr. Incersout) would say, 
that if he entertained the same opinions as the gen- 
tleman from Vermont, then he would say that 
there ought to be none but Abolition postmasters 
in Pennsylvania. Was it any attack on their mo- 
rality and ‘heir patsiotism, because sincere in their 
notions respecting Abolitionism? Not at all. It 
appeared to him that this was not merely an attack; 
it was a couspiracy—it was a conspiracy. Thats 
what it was. He did notuse words without under- 


standing their meaning. There were good as well | 


as bad conspirators. It was a conspiracy with a 
view to destroy the institutions of the South. It 


was an immense conspiracy, consisting of men not 
only in this, but other countries, 


He would now proceed to state some things 
which he knew would shock many of those who 
heard them, and which he did not state without as- 
suming the responsibility of them. He was, pre- 
pared for responsibility, and for that vituperation 


which he might expect to have poured upon his | 


devoted héad, by a fre2 and independent press. 
After remarking that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts had said, with scorn, that it had been re- 
presented that slavery was the corner-stone of li- 
berty, he proceeded to remind that gentleman that 
there had been ten Presidents of the United States, 
five of whom were slaveholders, and three of them 
were re-elected. 

He next spoke of the removals from office un- 
der the present Administration, and said that a 
most extraordinary course had been pursued in re- 
gard to many of them, in turning good officers out, 
merely on account of their politics—a practice to 
which he was entircly opposed. Ife mentioned, 
too, as a fact, that the Secretary of State had re- 
moved a gentleman, in every respect competent to 
fulfil the duties of his office, in order to put in his 
own son. 

The SPEAKER here called the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania to crcer, on the ground that he was 
not confining him:elf to the subject. 

Mr. HOLMES asked if the Speaker had called 
the gentleman from Massachusetts to order the 
other day when he departed from the question then 
before the House? 

Mr. RHETT said that the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts had not been called to order. 

Mr. DAWSON remarked that, at the time the 
gentleman from Massachusetts was on the floor, 
the rules had not been adopted, and therefore 
that was the reason the Speaker did not then in- 
terfere. 

Mr. HOLMES said- 

“Optics nice, it takes, I ween, 
Tosee what is not to be seen.” 

Mr. ADAMS hoped the gentleman would be al- 
lowed to go on without interruption in any re- 
marks which he might think proper to make. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said he hoped the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania would not be allowed to pro 
ceed without the consent of the [onse. 

The SPEAKER said that the other day, when 
the gentleman {rom Massachusetts wason the floor, 
he called him to order, and he submitted, although 
the rules were not in force. 

Mr. INGERSOLL said, if permitted to proceed 
with his remarks, he would drop the question of 
removal from office, and confine himself strictly to 
the subject before the House. 

Mr. CLIFFORD moved that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania be allowed to proceed with his 
remarks, 

Objection being made— 

The yeas and nays were demanded and ordered, 
with a view of determining whether he should be 
permitted to proceed? with his remarks; and 
it was decided in the affirmative: yeas 136, 
nays 38. . 

Mr. INGERSOLL, then again assumed his re- 
marks by saying that his position was this: that 
the English right of petition was notan American 
right of petitition,and he conceived, with great 
deference to the better judgment and great expe- 
rience of the gentleman from Massachusetts, that 
the argumeat here had been based upon the Eng- 
glish Whig principle. Here Mr. I. referred to 
Blackstone, vol. 1, p. 142, in order to show what 
the right of petition is in Eagland. It was indis- 
pensable there, where the Parliament was omnipo- 
tent. But, inthis country, where the people are 
sovereign, it was a very different thing. There 
was, however, no such thing here as the right 
of petition, because Congress was not omnipotent. 
He denied that there was a right of petition to Con- 
gress, because there existed the right of instruction. 
Mr. I. next called the attention of the House to 
the etymological fmeaning of the word “petition,” 
and then added that he submitted this question as 
ene of considerable doubt, whether if we passed 
the boundaries ef a State we have a right to peti- 
tion. Referring then to the constituents of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, he asked, what 
was the grievance they complained of? Why, it 


; agreed on this question. 
| motive for wishing to see this rule rescinded was, 


was slavery in the South—a matter in which we 
have no right to interfere. It would be weil to 
pause long and reflect deeply whether this 
doctrine of the right of petition was as. clear 
as the gentleman from Massachusetts and 
others might imagine. He submitted these 
views with great deference to those whosé learn-- 
ing and intelligence was greater than his, and 
whose sympathies on the subject were stronger. 
Although he might be wrong, yet, upon the whole, 
he was disposed to come to this conclusion; that 
there is no right of petition on the part of a State 
against the existence ofslavery in another State. 
How stood the question in regard to the District of 
Columbia? Why, it was claimed there was a 
constitutional right over slavery within the ten 
milessquare. But the right of petition was sub- 
ject to this qualification, that the right applied only 
to those living within this District. Mr. I. was 
was proceeding to remark on what he understood 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. W. C. Jonn- 
son] to have said, in reference to the introduc 
tion of the resolution adopted as the 2lst rule of 
the House, two yeats ago, when 

Mr. W.C.JOHNSON rose and said, that the 
fact of couching ihe rule in the words in which it 
now existed was occasioned by a speech of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. The rule, he was 
told, as originally written by the gentleman from 
Virginia, [Mr. Wisn,] and submitted by a gentle- 
man from South Carolina not now on this floor, 
was virtually the same as the 21st rule, as adopted, 
and as it recently existed as one of the rules of the 
House, which was written by himself, (Mr. J.) 
The proposition of the gentleman from Virginia 
was the same as that offered by a gentleman from 
South Carolina, and was, that the motion to re- 
ceive Abolition petitions should lie on the table. It 
was only a different way of reaching the same 
question and the same object which they were 
reaching by a rejection of the petition, when it was 
first announced by the gentleman who would pre- 
sent it and give a brief statement of its contents. 
He had somewhat changed the phraseology of the 
resolution, but it was notthe result of any sud- 
den impulse. He had examined the subject eight 
years ago when first elected to Congress, and 
he then came to the solemn conclusion, after the 
fuliest investigation and after hearing the subject 
discussed over and over again, that Congress had 
no jurisdiction in the matter; and that the people 
of the North have no right to petition for the aboli- 
tion of slavery eitherin the District of Columbia 
or any of the States. Hehad never spoken on the 


| subject til two years ago, but he had, as he had 


just said, made up his mind in reference to it many 
years before. Mr. J. concluded by reiterating 
that, in drawing up his resolution en the occasion 
referred to, he was not moved suddenly by any 
impulse, but by his solemn, deliberate, and long- 
settled conviction of what ke conceived to be the 
right course to be taken on this question. 

Mr. INGERSOLL resumed. He confessed that 
he had some little difficulty in his mind about the 
extreme stringiness and universality of this rule. 
He did not like the operation of this rule. He 
contended that this was no party question; gad the 
gentleman from Massachusetts was never more 
mistaken in his life if he supposed it was, He 
(Mr. I.) knew men of all political parties who 
He confessed that his 


that he believed if it had never been in force the 
agitation on the Abolition question would have 
come to an end before this time. He would be 
willing, for his own part, to refor the whole subject 
tothe gentleman from Massachusetts to make a 
report upon it, and then he was sure that his doc- 


 trines on the subject of Abolition would set the 


matter at rest. 


Mr. WISE rose to explain. He wished to offer 


; an explanation of his reasons why he could not 


yield any. thing. kt was an explanation he had 
often made to the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
that he [Mr. Apams] would not go for the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the Districtof Columbia. That 
gentleman had said so on several occassions; at 
the same time, he had uniformly understood from 


that gentleman and others that the Abolitionists 
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have a reason why they will not go for abolition 
in the Disinct of Columbia. They wish slavery 
to remain here until petition after petition shall be 
poured into Congress, day after day, and the discus- 
sion kept up in the public mind until public senti- 
ment is affected in the slaveholding States. And 
the moment gentlemen teil him they would not re- 
ceive a petition to abolish slavery in the States, 
that moment they turn round and say they would 


not abolish slavery in the District of Columbia at | 


this time. 

Mr. INGERSOLL concluded his retharks by ex- 
pressing his deep anxiety and solicitude to put an 
end to the excitement prevailing in the country-in 
the country in relation to the question of Aboli- 
tionism, and to restore itto repose, peace, and tran- 
quillity. 

Mr. J. C. CLARK of New York then moved 
the previous question on the motion of reconsidera- 
tion. 

Mr. SMITH moved a eall of the House, which 
was ordered, and proceeded in until 211 members 
answered to their names. 

All further proceedings in the call were then dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. MARSHALL then requested Mr. Crarx 
to withdraw the motion for the previous question. 

Mr. CLARK said he was willing to do so, pro- 
vided the gentleman would renew it after he shouid 
have concluded his remarks. z 

Mr. MARSHALL expressing his willingness so 
to do, the motion for the previous question was 
withdrawn, . 

Mr. MARSHALL then took the floor and spoke 
at great lengih, and with much animaticn, on the 
general ground embraced by the rule in question. 

A full and revised report of his remarks has been 
promised on the first opportunity. The following 
is a sketch: 

After some introduciory remarks, Mr. M. said 
he had no disposition to prolong this debate. There 
was ne member of this body, come from what 
quarter of the Union he might—from a free State 
or from a siave State—that had been more unwil- 
ling than himself to see this question agitated at 
the present session. When he came here, he found 
the 21st rule established as the rule of the last 
House; and he thought that, being an established 
rule—no matter by what authority or by what par- 
ty it was made so—he thought that it must be con- 
ducive to the general weal that that rule should be 
suffered to stand at least during the extra .session. 
When the venerable gentleman from Bfassachu- 
setts [Mr. Anams] had moved its recission, he (Mr. 
M.) had voted against it with the hore that genile- 
men from the North—gentlemen from the free 
States—gentlemen, the representatives (to use his 
own language) of freemen, would not have pressed 
this question at this time upon the consideration of 
the House. 

It had been urged by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts that this rule was an Administration 
measure; that the Loco Focos here at the last Con- 
gress had adopted it; and now, at a time when the 
Representatives of this great nation had convened 
here for certain special objects, a party question 
was made upon this subject of Abolition; and 
we had been told by the highest authority’ in 
this House, so far as age, and name, and his 
connection wiih the past history of this coun- 
try were concerned. that the repeal of this 21st 
rule was to be a Whig measure. He (Mr. M.) 
had voted, as he had said; against the reci- 
sion. He had done so in order that the sub- 
ject might not come up for disenssion; in order that 
the two great sections of this Union, divided, un- 
happily divided, on the most agitating question 
that could possibly be raised, might, at all events, 
be suffered to repose until the regular session of 
Congress. He hoped, therefore, that gentlemen 
would not make a point of order against him. It 
might not probably be regarded as very germain 
to the immediate question before the House, to 
refer to the reasons by which his course was go- 
verned; but he had risen for the purpose of ex- 


plaining to that great body of freemen whom he | 


represented, the reasons for the votes he should this 
day give. 
He had voted against the motion of the gentle- 


man from Massachusetts [Mr, Apams] in order, if 
possible, to postpone this question until a more 
convenient season; and he should now vote against 
the reconsideration of thai vote, in order that the 
House might proceed to the business of the na- 
tion. : 

He did not know whether the gentleman from 
Massachusetts intended to press this question, or 


‘not, at this session. Bat whether he did or not, there 


was one Southern member—ay, more than one— 
that stood prepared now and at ail times to meet it. 
Would to God that could be postponed. Would 
to God that the phrenzy of that philantropy which 
seemed to blaze in the aged brain of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts; that that expansive benevo- 
lence, which cemprehended within its grasp ail 
human beings; and which corresponded with the 
free negroes of Ohio and published their letters in 
the papers of the North—-would to God that that 
most large and prejudiced vision, which put him on 
a level with the African negroes and made them 
his fellow-citizens—would that all these things 
could have been postponed at least until the regu- 
lsr session. He did not intend io assail the princi- 
ples of the gentleman—not he. If the gentleman 
chose to be the peer of liberated slaves, it was his 
[Mr. As] affair. Bunt he (Mr, M.) had referred to 
these m 
his own ideas. 

Well, when this movement to repeal the 21st 
rule was made, be had left his own seat to take 
another; for, of all the rooms that ever were de- 
vised by man, he thought this Hall was the least 
favorable to the transmission of sound. Efe had 
piaced himself (on the principle of first come first 
served) where he could hesr the gentleman from 

Aassachuseits: and he had listened to bim with 
ciention with which all young politicians 
looked to him who bore that name, aad who stood 
in the position in which the geatleman stood to- 
ward the history of this country. The gentleman 
was connecied, by his public acts, with the mighty 
times of Washington and the Revolution: he stood 
here in a primeval character, and what he said and 
did went ont to all the tribes with the authority of 
a patriarchal generation. And had the sentiments 
come from any cther quarter, he (Mr. M.) might 
not possible have felt ashe now did, but bis duty 
compelled him to respond to them. He had voted 
against the recision because he thought that, in the 
argument of the gentleman on the motion torc- 
scind, there lurked the hidden idea that there cx- 
isted here a right to interfere with the domestic in- 
stitutions of the Siate from which he (Mr. M.) 
came., He had listened to the entire speech, and 
if he misunderstood the gentleman, he honed an 
explanation might be made, not on his (Mr. M’s) 
account, but on account of the nation, on account 
of the world, that the whole universe might know 
the true posiiion which the gentleman assumed on 
this agitating question. 

He had understood the gentleman to say in re- 
ply to the unanswerable presedent cited the other 
day by a gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Wiss.] 
that it was not direc:ly in poini, becau: 


se the ex- 
pression in that resolniion went to encourage, and 
that there was a difference (mark you) between re- 
ceiving a petition, and the encouragizg cf millions; 
that he did not contend for encouraging, and that, 
so far as this argument was concerned, he might 
be found with the names. the illustrious names, 
which the gentleman from Virginia had read as ap- 
pended to thai resolution. But the gentleman from 
Massachusetts was still for receiving petiticns upon 
abstract right. He (Mr. 31.) feit disposed to ask 
the gentlemen, ant would have done so, but that it 
might have appeared presumptuous in so obscure 
an individual, cui bone—what good is to come? 
Why pursue questions upon abstract right, when 
no practical result is to follow? Bathe had listened 
to the genileman’s argument throughout; and he 


‘found that, Yankee like, it looked to resuits. They 


were a people of results; they d.d act dealin ab- 
stractions. When they made a proposition, it 
meant something. It was not a mere theory to 
speculate upon; it was net a syllogism got up to 
amuse our schoolmen and visionaries wiih: On! no. 
What did the gentleman say? 

Mr. M. here referred to that portion of the ar- 


; now made was to reconsider the vole. 


gument of Mr. Apams which treated of the exer- 

cise of the right of petition in England, and how 

it had been kept up until it resulied in the abolition 

of the slave trade, the emancipation of the Catho- 

lics, &c. ‘What did the gentleman mean? He 
never spoke without a meaning. He was ihe-son 
of the second President of the United States; he 
would descend to the grave with a halo of glory 
about his name, second only to that of Washing- 
ton; something he must mean. And what did he 
mvan? Why, that these petitions for the abolition 
of slavery were to be urged, and urged, until pub- 
lie sentiment should be impressed by them, until at 
last these abolition flashes would come to be re- 
cognised as the true philosophy—just like Catholic 
emancipation and the abolition of the slave ‘trade 

under the efforts of Mr. Wilberforce had been. 

The gentleman either meant that or nothing. Mr. 
Barke, (who, in the humble judgment of Mr M. 

was the greatest man, intellectually—considered 
merely on the score of his power of thought, was 
the most god-like production that the Almighty 
had ever launched upon human society,) had said, 

“tell a man the same story every day in the year, 

and you will be his master.” And it might be that 

the gentleman from Massachusetts thought, by 
talking of this thing day after day, month after 
month, and year after year, public sentiment might 
yield under the inflexible patience of Abolition, 

and that, rather than quarrel longer upon it, we 

would grant the prayer of the petitioners. That 

was the ground and that was the argument; and, 

for aught he knew, it might be true as to the North. 

Wot so as to the South. Gentlemen from the 

North might tell their stery from this year at 

which we now date to the final conflagration of the 

world, and they never could teach the South to be« 

lieve that other people had a right to interfere with 

their domestic institutions. It had beea decided 

immutably, by Southern men, that that was a ques- 

tion for their consideration alone. Í 

The question now assumed another aspect. 
(There being a litile confusion in the Hall, Mr. 
M. said “Hiear me for my cause; and be silent that 
ye may hear.” Roars of laughter.) The motion 
He intend- 
ed to vote agaiast the reconsideration. In other 
words, he should vote fer the admission of all the 
petitions which the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Anams] might have stowed away in his aboli- 
tion drawer—all of them. And why? Because 
he did not wish this question agitated year after 
year, and it might be, century after century; bat 
he wished it settled now, at once and forever. And 
if the vote be not reconsidered, and abolition peti- 
tions be received at the bar of this House, he should 
move thet they be committed to a select committee 
of Northern gentlemen, and that the gentleman 
rom Massachusetts be placed at the head of the 
establishment. He (Mr. M.) wanted to try it as àa 
question of history. There was something poetical 
iu the idea; and the genileman, we all knew, had 
his poetical hours. There was something poeti®al 
in ths idea that the son of he man whose stalwart 
ari and brawny shoulders had aided in laying the 
corner-stone of that edifice which sheltered the li- 

erties of an empire like this—(if a conflagration 
was lo be kindled; if the temple was to throw its 
flickering flames to the sky, and if those who had 
received such blessed shelter within its walls: were 
to be sent wandering over the face of the earth)— 
there was something poctical in the thought that 
the son of the man who created it should be the 
incendiary to light the flame for its destruction. 

Mr. M, then proceeded to reply to that portion 
of Mr. Apams’s explanation of yesterday which 
took the groynd that there was acase in which 
Congress could interfere with the do-nestie ‘institu- 
tions of the South—-namely, in the case of insur- 
rection by the slaves. 

The gentleman had laid down the principle, 
clearly, tsarin such a case the General Government 
conld interfere between the whites end the blacks 
when they were in a state of war. What more 
had the gentleman said? That, being called upon 
to interpose, the freemen, as he denominated those 
of the North, could not be expected to embark in a 
quarrel on which, to use the idea of Mr. Jefferson, 
the Divinity himself frowned with horror. They 
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could not take part with the whites. of the South! 
Oh; no... Whose part, then, were they to take? Mr. 
M. went on io argue that, under the argument of 
Mr. Apams, the North might, by the force of in- 
terference guarantied by the Constitution, by means 
of the treaty-making power, establish the principle 
of universal emancipation; and that finally, by 
these means, a black Republic might be established; 
ranging from the Potomac to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Mr. M. then commented on the superiority of 
numbers enjoyed by the North over the South on 
this floor, and, by way. of illustrating the injustice 
of the interference of the North with Southern in- 
stitutions, supposed that the case of numbers had 
been reversed, and that the South had attempted to 
force slavery, the aggravated evils of which he ad- 
mitted, on the North. He referred to his own 
course in Kentucky, which had been such as to 
subject him to charges of sympathy and co-action 
with the Abolitionists, because in 1833, as a mem- 
ber of the Legislature, he had voted in favor of 
prohibiting the importation of slaves into Ken- 
tucky, and had subsequently refused to vote against 
it, Efe examined several clauses of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, in connection with the 
subject of this peculiar institution, and acknow- 
ledged the influence which the views taken by an 
honorable member from Virgina, [Mr. Borrs,] in 
relation to this rule, had had upon his jadment, 
He alluded to the rapid increase of the slave popu- 
lation, and to the evils to be apprehended from that 
source alone. He deprecated the perpetual agitation 
and excitement which were kept up on the subject 
of Abolition, and, disclaiming intention to bluster 
or threaten, represented the invincible determina- 
tion of the South to stand by its institutions and its 
rights, even unto death. 

Mr. M. on concluding, renewed the motion for 
the previous question, 

And the question being on seconding the motion 
for the previous question, 

Mr. RANDOLPH moved that the motion do Ue 
on the table. 

On the motion the yeas and nays were ordered, 
and being taxen were—yeas 77, nays 142. 

So the House refused to Jay the motion for the 
previous question on the table. 

The moiion for the previous question was then 
seconded, and the main question, on the motion of 
ae ordered to be put—yeas 116, nays 

0. 

And being put as follows: “Will the House re- 
consider the vote by which the amendment of Mr. 
Apams, striking out the 21st rule, wes agreed to?” 
It was decided in the negative, as follows—yeas 
107, nays 113. 

YEAS—Messrs. Alford, Landaff W. Andrews, 
Arrington, Atherton, Banks, Barton, Bidlack, 
Bowne, Boyd, Milton Brown, Charles Brown, 
Burke, S. H. Butler, William Butler, William O. 
Butler, Green W. Caldwell, Patrick C. Caldwell, 
John Campbell, William B. Campbell, Thomas J. 
Campbell, Caruthers, Gary, Chapman, Clifford, 
Coles, Daniel, Garrett Davis, Wm., ©. Dawson, 
John B. Dawson, Dean, Deberry, Eastman, John 
C. Edwards, John G.. Floyd, Joseph Fornance, 
Thomas F. Foster, Robert Le Gamble, Gentry, 
Gerry, Gilmer, Goggin, William O. Goode, Gra- 
ham, Gustine, [Iabersham, Harris, Hays, Holmes, 
Hopkins, Hubard, Hanter, Ingersoll, Jack, W. O. 
Johnson, Cave Johnson, John W. Jones, Isaac D. 
Jones, Keim, King, Abraham McClellan, Mo- 
Kay, Mallory, Marchand, Medill, Meriwe 
Miller, Newhard, Nisbet, Oliver, Owsley, Pari- 
ridge, Pearce, Pickens, Pope, Profit, Rayner, 
Reding, Rencher, Rhett, Riggs, Rogers, Roosevelt, 
Sanford, Saunders, Shaw, Shepperd, Snyder, 
Sprigz, Stanly, Steenrod, Summers, Sumter, Swe- 
ney, Taliaferro, Jobn B. Thompson, Triplett, Tur- 
ney, Ward, Warren, Washington, Watterson, 
Weller, Westbrook, Lewis * ams, Christopher 
He Williams, Wise, and Wocd—107. 

NAYS—Mesers. Adams, Allen, Sherlock J. An- 
drews, Argold, Aysrige, Babeock, Baker, Barnard, 
Beeson, Birdseye, Blair, Boardman, Borden, Boits, 
Brewster, Briggs, Brockway, Bronson, Jeremiah 
Brown, Burnell, Calhoun, Childs, Chittenden, Jobn 
C. Clark, Staley N: Clarke, Clinton, Cowen, Cran- 
ston, Cravens, Cushing, Richard D. Davis, Dimoek, 


_ of peace, i 


Doig, Joha Edwards, Egbert, Everett, Ferris, Fes- 
sengen, Fillmore, Charles A. Floyd, A. Lawrence 
Foster, Gates, Giddings, Patrick G. Goode, Gor- 
don, Green, Greig, Hall, Halsted, William S. 
Hastings, Henry, Houck, Howard, Hudson, Hunt, 
James Irvin, William W. Irwin, James, John P. 
Kennedy, Lane, Lawrence, Littlefield, Lowell, Re- 
bert McClellan, McKeon, Alfred Marshall, Thomas 
F. Marshall, Samson Mason, Mathiot, Mattocks, 
Maxwell, Maynard, Moore, Morgan, Morris, 
Morrow, Osborne, Parmenter, Pendleton, Plumer, 


Powell, Ramsey, Benjamin Randall, Alexander - 


Randall, Randolph, Ridgway, Rodney,. Russell, 
Saltonstall, Sergeant, Simonton, Slade, Smith, 
Stokely, Stratton, Stuart, Richard W. Thompson, 
Tillinghast, Toland, Tomlinson, Trumbull, Under- 
wood, Van Buren, Van Rensselaer, Wallace, 
Edward D. White, Joseph L. White, Thomas 
W. Williams, Joseph L. Williams, Winthrop, 
Yorke, Angustus Young, and John Young—113. 

Mr. WISE then called for the second question 
of reconsideration, viz: the motion of Mr. For- 
NANCE to reconsider the vote by which the [House 
had adopted the resolution appointing a committee 
to report rules for the government of the House, 
and adopting, until such report be made, the rules 
and orders, except the 21st, of the last House. 

On this subject Mr. W. observed he had a word 
or two to say, but as gentlemen appeared to be de- 
sirous of an adjournment, he would yield the floor 
for that purpose. 

Mr. HOPKINS then moved to adjourn. 

Mr. FESSENDEN demanded the yeas and 
nays; which were ordered, and were—yeas 111, 
nays 97. 

So the House, at 6 p. m. adjourned. 


IN SENATE, 
Fapay, June 11, 1841. 

Mr. BUCHANAN presented a memorial from 
the Select and Common Councils of the city of 
Philadelphia, asking that the Delaware may be for- 
tied, and asteam ship engaged to defend the same. 
The memorial was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

The resolution of Mr. Sevier, on the subject of 
the transfer cf Gen. Arbuckle from Fort Gibson to 
Baton Ronge, coming up again as the order of the 


day, 

Mr. PRESTON, after stating ina few words the 
general principle on which he oppesed the resolu- 
tion, viz: that the Senate had no right to demand 
the reasons of every military order given by the 
Commanider-in-chief, declined entering into any 
farther discussion on the subject. 

Mr. SEVIER insisted that the Senate had the 
right to put the inquiry. He admitted that the Pre- 
sident might refuses to answer, but held that if the 
Secretary of any Department should refuse an an- 
swer lo a respectful call from cither House of Con- 
gress, it formed just ground of impeachment and 
removal. 

Mr. CLAY, after noticing the imnertance of the 
principle involved, observed that the President was 
Commander-in-chief of the array and navy, while 
Congress had authority over neither, and imsisted 
that the President, as such, might, in time of peace 
as well as in time of war, make such disposition of 
commanding officers, or bodies of troops, or vesse 
of war, as in bis discretion he should deem best 
the public service. If Congress might demand his 
reasons in regard to one, it might with vegard to 
the other; and if it might make that demand in time 
t? had the same right in time of war. It 
might inquire iito the reasons why an army was 
ordered from the enast to the frontier; and in a 
crisis when all depended upon seeresy and cele- 
rity in military operations, the plans of the com- 
mander might be thwaried by the inierference 
of the legisiative branch of the Government. 
He also animadverted upon the destructive 
influence of such demands on all military 
order and subordination. He disclaimed all 
prejudice against General Arbuckle, ` whose 
place as an officer of the line would regularly be 
at the headof his regiment in Florida. Jf he was 
a General by brevet, and had been long in com- 
mand elsewhere, that alone might be a gocd reason 
for his transfer. Mr. ©. was constrained to move 


to lay the resolution on the table; but promptly 
withdrew it at the request of i g 

Mr. SEVIER, who warmly insisted on the right 
of Congress to inquire universally into the reasons 
of every order given by every Executive officer in 
the public service, from the Presidentdown. The 


expediency of exercising such a right was a diffe- 


rent question. It applied as much to the removal 
of troops as to the transfer of an. individual com- 
mander. If the President should remove an en- 
tire army from the Western frontier, and leave it 
exposed to Indian depredations, would Mr. S. as a 
citizen of that region, have no right to demand 
the reasons of such an order? Surely he would, 
especially if the nation was engaged in an Indiag 
war. He admitted that General Arbuckle ought 
regularly to command in Fiorida, and would great- 
ly prefer being there to being stationed at Baton 
Rouge; but this had not been allowed, lest he 
should supersede an Executive favorite (Colonel 
Worth.) . ; 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama supported and farther 
insisted upon the position taken by Mr. Sever. 
Congress had a right to call for the proceedings of 
courts martial, and for the state of our negotiations 
with a foreign country, both matters of great deli- 
cacy, and, a fortiori, it might inquire respecting the 
removal of an officer from his command. Sup- 

ose the Sceretary of War were to order out of 

lorida all she troops now engaged in defending 
that unfortunate people, and abandon the Territory 
to its fate; or suppose the Secretary of the Navy 
were to order home our Mediterranean squadron, 
leaving cur commerce unprotected-—would the Se- 
nate in either of those cases refuse to inquire the 
reasons? Would it not be their imperative du- 
ty to demand an explanation. Mr. Cray dwelt 
much on the importance of the principle of the 
subordination of the military to the civil power, 
and, after some observations complimentary to Gen. 
Arbuckle, concluded with protesting against the 
doctrine which had been contended for, and de- 
manded the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BAYARD admitted the right of Congress to 
call upon the Executive Departments for state- 
ments of facts whenever they were connected with 
the duties of the Legislative Department, and ne- 
cezsary to the right exercise of legislative, power. 
In every other case the demand was ‘an invasion 
of the rights of the Executive Department. Unless 
the inquiry related immediately to the business of 
the House, its object was a mere gratification ofan 
idle curiosity, and an encroachment upon the li- 
miis of another Department of Government. 

Mr. BARROW of Louisiana thought there was 
more in the resolution than appeared upon its face, 
and appeared to think that it had been introduced 
with a view to the creation of political capital. 
The public mind might easily be mystified and 
misled should a demand of this kind be made and 
refused. It would be confounded with the calls 
which the Whig party had made upon the late Ad- 
ministration, for the reason of military appoint. 
ments. ‘There was no evidence that General Ar- 
buckle himself was dissatisfied with his iransfer or 
hispresent command, and it was a very delicate 
thing to bring forward such an inquiry in the case of 
a general officer, without his previous knowledge 
and assent. He denied that Baton Rouge could 
justly be considered as a place of exile, nor did 
he believe that General Taylor, when there, 
had so considered it. It was a sound maxim of 
military policy not to leave any officer tro leng in 
command at the same point. There was a danger 
of his becoming identified with local feelings and 
prejudices, and changed from a military efficer into 
a private citizen anda meddling politician. He 
thoneht Mr. Sevier had not exhibited his usual 
magnanimity and fairness when he threw out the 
intimation that the inquiry, if made, would not 
elicit the trne reason ef the order, and intimated 
that, if the inquiry had been made, or should still 
be made in a personal interview with the Secretary, 
the reasons of the order would be stated in the 
fullest and most satisfactory manner. But to make 
that inquiry -through a resolution of the Senate, 
was setting an injorions precedent, which not but 
be followed by the worst consequences. If Ben. 


EEO EEN re, ee pe Ses 


Arbuekle felt himself aggrieved, he could demand 
a court of inquiry. i 

Mr. ARCHER made some remarks very im- 
perfectly heard on the opposite side of the Cham- 
ber. From so much of them as reached the ear of 
the Reporter, he understood Mr. A. as denouncing 
a practice which seemed to be fast growing up in 
this Government, of the Legislative Department 
usurping to itself the powers and rights of the co- 
ordinate branches of the Government. It was very 
true that the subordination of the military to the 
civil power was a‘ sacred principle of public liber- 
ty; but the principle was no less important that 
every department of the Government should con- 
fine itself within its own limits. The present re- 
solution was a pregnant example of the tendency 
of Congress to overleap this principle, and to inier- 
fere with one of the most transcendental rights of 
Executive power. Mr. A. also adverted to fre- 
quent complaints in the army that one officer was 
permitted to remain many years at the same post, 
giving him opportunity to purchase and improve a 
farm, raise and educate a large family, and multi- 
ply his ties with the community around him; while 


another was ordered from post to pest, without be- | 


ing suffered to remain but a short time in any one 
spot. Ifi inquiry was granted in this case, it couid 
not be withheld in a multitude of others, and the 
practice must prove highly injurious. 

Mr, SEVIER made a general reply to the ob- 


jections which had been made to his resolution. | 


He retorted the charge that the Legis!ature endea- 
vored to engross all power to ilself by observing 
that there was a party in the country who sought 
to accumulate all power in the Executive. In re- 
ply to Mr. Presron’s general doctrine that Con- 
gress could not inquire into the reasons for Execu- 
tive orders, he reminded that gentlemen that he had 
himself called for the reason why the Mediterra- 
nean fleet, or a part of it, had returned home. ff 
Congress could make this call, it surely could ask 
the reason why an officer should ba removed from 
the Indian frontier who had more influence with 
the Indians than the President and his Cabinet and 
all the Whig party put together. He had, however, 
no doubt that that gentleman’s call would be 
agreed to while his was rejected, for the simple 
reason that the one had been offered by a Demo- 
crat and the other by a Whig. As to the position 
that no call was to be made but in reference to 
some legislative action, Mr. S. could not tell 


~ whether any action would be called for until he 


obtained the answer to his call. 


He had offered the resolution without the know- 
ledge of General Arbuckle, because the order had 
been issued but the other day. He wanted to save 
him from the threatened disgrace, and he wanted 
something to satisfy his constituents as to a mea- 
sure which could not but create great surprise and 
dissatisfaction. He had not put the inquiry to the 
Secretary in person, only because he never could 
get access to him. He had danced suendance in 
the ante chamber for six hours npon a stretch, and 
had repeated that business til he was tired of ìt- 
A vote on his resolution would show whether, 
when Opposition Senators wanted information 
from any Department, they must first show that 


they had gone on their knees to obtain it, and come | 


refused, and then 


back whining because it was 
wait until Whig sympathy shenld at last be ime 
duced to order it irom the publie servants. For 
one, he should do no such thing, bat should in 
future carry on his correspondence with the De- 
partments from his desk in that Chamber. 

Mr. BENTON strongly insisted on the right to 
make the call, on the ground that the pecple owned 


the army and the navy and the public money, and | 


had a sovereign right to know where every officer 
was, where every soldier was, where every ship 
was, where every dollar was, and why they were 
there. 
ry of War touching his transfer of an officer, as 
they had toask the Secretary of the Navy touch- 
ing his recall ofa fleet, or the Seeretary of the Trea- 
sury touching bis disposal of the public money. 
He knew nothing of ibis case; but if it was true 
that General Arbuckle oughi to be with his com- 
mand in Florida, then it was not true that he ought 


They had as much right to ask the Scereta- | 


| Natonal Bank. 
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to be commanding a corporal’s guard at Baton 
Rouge. 

Mr. PRESTON added a few words in explana- 
tion. The Senator from Arkansas was entirely 
mistaken, if he understood Mr. P. as having called 
on the President for the reasons why he had ordered 
home- our ships of war from the Mediterranean. 
He bad called for no such thing. The ebject of his 
call was to know whether any Executive order a 
ail had been given for their return. If the answer 
should be that an order had been given, there was 
an end of the matter. The true line of discrimina- 
tion in this matter of Congressional calls on the 
Executive Department was this: Congress wight 
call upon the Executive for facts, the knowledge of 
which was important to a right discharge of their 
duty; but it was not their province to explore the 
secret recesses of the Executive mind, while acting 
within the constitutional limits of its own depart- 
ment. i 

Mr. P. concluded with moving to lay the resolu- 
tion on the table; and, the question being taken by 
yeas and nays, it was decided in the affirmative, as 
follows: : 

YEAS—Messrs, Archer, Barrow, Baies, Bay- 
ard, Berrien, C2oate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Dixon, Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, 
Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Phelps, Porter, Pren- 
tss, Preston, Rives, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, 
Sonthard, Tallmadge, White, and Woodbridge 
—327. 

NAY3—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Calhoun, Clay 
of Alabama, Fulton, King, McRoberts, Nicholson, 
Pierce, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, 
Tappan, Walker, Woodbury, Wright, and Young 
—17. 

So the resolation was laid on the table. 

The motion of Mr. Rives for referring to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs so much of the Pre- 
sident’s message as relates to our foreign affairs, 
now coming np as the unfinished business, 

Mr. CHOATE of Massachusetis addressed the 
Senate at length in an argumentative speech in 
vindication of the course of the Secretary of State; 
and was followed by Mr. CALHOUN, who spoke 
with carnestness on the other side. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON then took the floor, and 
went into an argument on international law in sup- 
port and defence of the lega! positions iaken by Mr. 
‘Webster in his correspondence with the British 
Minister, and in reply to the speech of Mr. Bucna- 
nan, who had assailed thers. 

And then, on motion of Mr. PRESTON, 

The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Faray, gane Li, 1841. 

Mr. HUNT gave notice that be would on to- 
morrow, or asscon thereafter as an opportunity 
should offer, ask leave to introduce a bill to repeal 
the aet of 21 October, 1837, entitled “An act to 
postpone the fourth instalment of deposite with the 
S.ates;? and further providing for the deposite of 
saii fourth insialment according to the provisions 
of the act of Fune 3, 1836. 

RULES OF THE HOUSE, 

Tho fet business in order was the moton of 
Mr. Pormance, “that the House reconsider the vote 
adopting the resolution for the appointment of a 
commiltee to report rules for the government ol 
the House, and temporarily adopting the rules and 
orders of the last House.” 

Bir. WISE being entided to the floor, 

Mr. PENDLETON asked the geatleman to give 
way to enable himito pr ta porial from the 
Chamber of Commerce of Cincinnati; lso, one 
from the citizens of New Richmond, Clermont 
county, Ohio, asking for an establishment of a 
Bat, 

Mr. WISE declining to yield thefloor, 

The memorials were not presented. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House eertain 
papers from the State of Maine, in the casc of a 
contested election. 

Mr. CLIFFORD did not know what individnal 
was therein alluded to, 

Mr. C. was here inforraed by 2 member, that the 
seat in the House occupied by the Hor, J. A. 
LoweLL was contested. 


Mr. CLIFFORD said he would object to their 
reception until the State of Maine was called upon 
for memorials and petitions. 

Mr. WISE remarked that, as this wasa privi- 
legad question, ke had given way that the papers 
might be presenied. nd ee 

Mr. CLIFFORD, seeing his colleague [MÉ 
LoweLL] in his seat, declined to press his objec- 
tion. oa 

Mr. BOTTS now arose, and said that if he un- 
derstood the proposition before the House, it. was 
a motion to reconsider the vote adopting the reso» 
lution for the appointment of a committee to report 
rules jor ihe government of the Housé, and tempo- 
ratily adopting the rules and orders of the ‘last 
louse. In pursuance of these fules, thirty-three 
standing committees had been appointed, and a 
Sergeant-ai-Arms, Doorkeeper, etc. elected. He 
desired to be informed whether, if the vote adopt- 
ing the resolution be reconsidered, all these elec- 
tions would not be thereby annulled? ; 

Mr. WISE procceded to address the House at 


| some length on the motion to reconsider, and ex- 


pressed kis regret that the question should have 

heen mcoted at the present session, to the great de- 

lay of the public business which Congress had been 

convened to despatch, and which the whole country 
were anxiously awaiting. Before Mr. W. had 
concluded his remarks, he was taken suddenly ill. 
and fainted flom exhaustion, and was led front the 

hall by several members who hastened to his as: 

sistance. 

At the suggestion of Mr. FILLMORE, the fur- 
ther consideration of the subject before the House, 
was postponed until to-morrow. i 

PUBLIC PRINTING. : 

Mr. FILLMORE said, if it was in order, he 
would move thatthe Elouse now proceed to the 
election of a Printer. ` 

The resolation relative to that subject, offered by 
Mr. Serczant a few days ago, having been read, 

Mr. ATHERTON raised a question whether 
in was in order, : ak 

The CHAIR said it was; whereupon, 

Mr. ATHERTON appealed from 
sion. : f 

Mr. FILLMORE, before the question was taken, 
moved a call of the House; which motion pre- 
vailed. 

The cail having been gone through, and 210 
members having answered to their names, 

On motion of Mr. WILLIAMS of North Caro- 
lina, all further proceedings in the call were dis- 
pensed with. 

Afler some conversation between Messrs. GIL- 
MER, ATHERTON, CLIFFORD, EVERETT, 
FILLMORE, CHAPMAN, DEAN, and the 
SPEAKER, and the question being about to be ta» 
ken on the appeal, i 

Mr. CLIFFORD called for the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered, and were—yeas 145, nays 75, 

So the decision of the Cna was sustained. 

‘The question now recurred on seconding the de- 
mand for the previous question; and it was 
agreed to. 

The main question was ordered to be put, and 
the resolution was then read, as follows: TE 

Resolved, That the House now proceed to the 
election of Printer of this House for the Twenty- 
seventh Congress, whose compensation shall be 
twenty per cent. Jess than the prices fixed by the 
joint resolution of 1819. ` 

Mr. WOOD moved a division of the resolution, 
which was agreed to; and ihe question being taken 
on the first branch thereof, it was decided in the 
affirmative. 

Tre question then recurred. on the second branch; 
whereupon, Mr. WELLER called for the yeas and 
nays; which were ordered, and were--yeas. 178, 
nays 19. 

So the second branch of the resolution was con- 
curred in. 

Mr. WATTERSON moved to reconsider the 
vote just given, with a view, in ease the motion 
should prevail, of then offering resolutions referring 
the subject of the public printing to a select com- 
mittee; whose daty it should be to consider the 
expediency of letting ont the printing to be done 
by contract, to the lowest bidder, who shall furnish : 


his deci- 


44° 


satisfactory evidence of his abili‘y to execute the 
same. Also to consider the. expediency of sepa- 
rating the pnblic printing from the newspaper press, 
&e. &e. : 

Mr. W. said that, by referring to the journal of 
the last Congress, it would be seen that the above 
resolutions had been offered verbatim et literatim 
-by a member from Kentucky, [Mr. AnpERson,] and 
they were accepted as an amendment to a resolu- 
tion offered by a member from North Carolina, 
(Mr. Stanzy.] It would also be recollected that 
on that occasion, there were thrilling appeals made 
by gentlemen of the Whig party in relation to 
a separation of the public printing from the news- 
paper press. Since that time, he would admit that 
the position of parties had undergone some change, 
and parties might still change; one might go up and 
thé other down. But however parties might change, 
principles never changed; they always remained 
the same. Therefore, if it was right last Congress 
to separate the public printing from the newspaper 
press, it was right now. 

When the resolutions were offered, he did not 
hesitate to say that he voted against them, because 
he was desirous of electing Messrs. Blair and 
Rives as printers to the House, and would elect 
them now, had he the power. But he was told 
that, in the recent elections, the people had con- 
demned the measures of himself and his co-ad- 
jutors of the late Administration. Be thatas it 
might, supposing that the people of this country had 
condemned the measure of the late Administration, 
gentlemen of the Whig party would hot pretend to 
say that their own measures had been condemned. 
Welt, then, the resolutions he had just read were 
a measure of their awn; and as it appeared that 
Whig measures had not been condemned by the 
people, why should it not be as salutary wow as it 
was contended to be at the last Congress? He, there- 
fore, called upon gentlemenof the Whig party to 
act up to their principles, and their professions 
made before the election. He would also remind 
them that not less than thice members of the present 
cabinet were among those who were in favor of 
the above resolutions at the Jast Congress. At 
Richmond, the present Secretary of State told the 
people that a separation of the printing from the 
newspaper press ought to be one great mea- 
sure of reform, and that two other members 
of the cabinet referred to, Messry Bell and 
Granger, voted in favor of the resolution. 

. Now, said Mr. W. I desire to test the sincerity 
of those Whiz gentlemen who voted for those reso- 
lutions. Letussee whether their ideas of right 
are the same now as they appeared to be then. If 
our party and its measures have been condemned, 
that is no reason why the Whigs should not carry 
out their own measures. 

The question being on the reconsideration, 

Mr. SERGEANT opposed the motion on the 
ground that, by the adoption of this resolution, the 
House would secure the execution of the print 
ing ata price lower, by five per cent. than the 
select committee had required at the last session. 

Mr, W. COST JOHNSON followed, and at the 
conclusion of his remarks moved the previous ques- 
tion on the motion to reconsider. 

And the previous question being seconded, 

The main question was ordered to be pul; and 
being put, as follows, “Will the House reeon- 
sider?” it was decided in the negative—yeas 72, 
nays 122, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Alford, Arrington, Atherton, 
Banks, Beeson, Bowne, Boyd, Aaron V. B.own, 
Charles Brown, Green W. Caldwell, Patrick C. 
Caldwell, Chapman, Clifford, Clmton, Daniel, 
Richard Ð. Davis, Dean, Dimock, Doan, East- 
man, J. C. Edwards, Egbert, Ferris, Joha G. 
Ficyd, C. A. Floyd, Fornanee, Gerry, Gilmer 
Goggin, Gordon, Harris, Hays, Holmes, H 
kins, Houck, Hubard, Hunter, Ingersoll, Jack, 
Cave Johnson, John W. Jones, Keim, King, Lit- 
llefield, Lowell, Robert MeCicllan, MeKas, Mr- 
Keon, Mallory, A. Marshall, Mathows, Medill, 
Newhard, Oliver, Parmenter, Partridge, Pickens, 
Riggs, Rogers, Saunders,Shaw, Stanly, S:eenrod, 
Sumter, Sweney, Van Buren, Warren, Walter- 
son, Weller,Westbrook, Janes W. Williams, 
and Wood-—72, 


. 
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-NAYS —Messrs. Adams, Allen, Landaf W. 
Andrews, Sherlock.J. Andrews, Arnold, Aycrigg, 
Babcock, Barton, Birdseye, Blair, Boardman,Botts, 
Briggs, Brockway, Bronson, Milton Brown, Je- 
remiah Brown, Burnell, William Butler, Calhoun, 
John Campbe!i, William B. Campbell, Thomas 
J. Campbell, Caruthers, Cary, Childs, Chitten- 
den, John C. Clark, Staley N. Clarke, Cowen, 
Cranston, Cravens, Cross, Cushing, Garrett Da- 
vis, Wm. C. Dawson, Deberry, John Edwards, 
Everett, Fessenden, Fillmore, A. Lawrence Fos- 
ter, Gamble, Gates, Gentry, Patick G. Goode, 
W.O. Goode, Graham, Greig, Habersham, Hall, 
Halsted, Wm S. Hastings, Henry, Howard, Hud- 
son, Hunt, James Irvin, William W. Irwin, 
James, Wm. Cost Johnson, Isaac D. Jones, J. P. 
Kennedy, Lane, T. F. Marshall, S. Mason, Ma- 
thiot, Mattocks, Maxwell, Maynard, Meriwether, 
Moore, Morgan, Morris, Morrow, Nisbet, Osborne, 
Owsley, Pearce, Pendleton, Pope, Powell, Profit, 
Ramsey, Benjamin Randall, A. Randall, Ran- 
dolph, Rayner, Rencher, Ridgway, Rodney, Rus- 
sell, Saltonstall, Sergeant, Shepperd, Simonton, 
Slade, Smith, Sprigg, Stokeley, Siratton, Sum- 
mers, Taliaferro, John B. Thoranson, Richard W. 
Thompson, Tillinghast, Toland, Tomlinson, Trip- 
lett, Trumbull, Underwood, Van Rensselaer, Wal- 
lace, Washington, Edward D. White, Joseph L. 
White, Fhomas W. Williams, Lewis Williams, 
Winthrop, Yorke, Augastus Young, and John 
Young—122 

[The resolutions above referred were submitted 
by Mr. Stanty on Dee. 23, 1836, and were, on 
motion of Mr. Pickens, laid on the table. The 
following is alist of those who voied against the 
motion to lay on the table: 

Messrs. Adams, Alford, Ailen, Andrews, An- 
Gerson, Barnard, Bell, Biddle, Black, Bond, 
Botis, Briggs, Brockway, Brown, Calhoun, Jobn 
Campbell, W. B. Campbell, Carter, Chinn, Chit- 
terden, John C. Clark, Colquitt, Tames Cooper, 
Mark A. Cooper, Corwin, Crabb, Cranston, 
Crockett, Curtis, Cushing, Edward Davies, Garrett 
Davis, Dawson, Deberry, Dennis, Dellet, J. Ed- 
wards, Evans, Everett, Fillmore, J. Garland, Rice 
Garland, Gaie-, Gentry, Giddings, Goggin, Gucde, 
J. Graham, Graham, Granger, Graves, Green, 
Habershen, Hall, Hastings, Henry, Hill of Vir- 
ginia, Hoffman, Holmes, Hopkins, Hunt, James, 
J. Johnson, VY. C. Johnson, King, A. Lawrence, 
Lincoln, Marvin, Mason, Miteacll, Montoe, 
Morgan, Morris, Naylor, Wisbet, Ozle, Osborne, 
Palen, Peck, Pope, Profit, Randall, Randolph, 
Rariden, Rayner, Reed, Ridgeway, Salionstall, 
Sergeant, Simonton, W Smith, Stanly, 


Slade, T. 
Siorrs, Stuart, Taliaferro, Waddy Thompson, Til- 
Lughast, Toland, Triplett, Trumbuil, Underwocd, 
Wagner, Warten, B. D. White, John White, T. 
W. Williams, L Williams, J. L Williams, C. 
H. Williams, 8. Wiliian s, H. A. Wice—11L.] 

Nominations then being in order, 

Mr. MORGAN nominated Messrs. Gales and 
Seaton. 

Mr. McKEON nominated Mess. Blair and Rives. 

Messrs. McKxon and Moraan were then ap- 
pointed tellers. 

The House then proceeded to vote, and the result 
was as follows: 


Whole number of vetes, - ~ 213 

Necessary to a shoice, -~ - - 107 
-Messrs. Gales and Seaton received - 134 
Messrs. Blair and Rives “ - 73 


Mr. Peter Force se - 6 

So Messrs. Gates snd Seaton were declared to 
have been duly elected. 

On motion of Mr. BRIGGS, the usual order for 
the furnishing of newspapers, ete, was agreed to, 

Mr. SERGEANT then moved a suspension of 
the rules to enable him to submit a resolu‘ien con- 
fining the action of Congress at the present session 
to a certain class of measures; but the motion wes 
negatived, 

After several unsuccessful attempts by other 
members to introduce bills, cte, at half-past 4 p. m. 

The House adjourned. 


IN SENATE, 
SATURDAY, June 12, 1841. 
Mr. CLAY of Kentucky presented two peti- 


tions from the city of New York, numerously sign- 
ed, praying for the establishment of a bankrapt' 
law; which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. we eat 

Mr. ©. also presented a, petition signed by a 
number of the citizens of Washington City, pray- 
ing that the banks of the District be allowed to 
issue small notes, payable in specie; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. i ; 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana presented a petition 
from a number of citizens of Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
in favor of a bankrupt law; which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HENDERSON presented a similar petition 
from citizens of Jefferson county, Mississippi; 
which was similarly referred. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked and obtained leave to 
withdraw from the files of the Senate, the petition 
and papers of Margaret Shaw, 

Mr. SEVIER referred to the report of the Secre- 
tary of War, and read the following passage: 

“The frauds that have been practised in the 
Southwest have heen to soma extent inquired into, 
but a full disclosure of all the facts has not yet been 
arrived at. Enough has, however, been brought 

o light to establish a conviction that certain con- 
ractors bave realized the most enormous profits, 
the greater portion of which is believed to have 
been the direct fruit of gross fraud upon the Go- 
vernment or the Indians, practised by bribing some 
of the subordinate iastruments in the public em- 
ployment, or through the mismanagement of higher 
public agents, who can only screen themselves 
trom the suspicion of a connivance in the frauds 
by submitting to the imputation of gross negli- 
gence, ignorance, or incompetency in the perform- 
ance of their duty.” : , 

This passage had met the eye of Mr. Steven- 
son, a gentleman connected largely with Indian 
emigration to the Southwest, from whom he had 
received a communication, which he (Mr. Szvier) 
handed in tobe read. The communication was 
read—the object of it being to ascertain if Mr. 
Stevenson was in any manner alladed to in the 
passage quoted from the report of the Sccretary of 
War. Mr. Sevier concluded by moving the fol- 
lowing resolution : ; 

Resolved, Phat the Secretary of War be directed 
to furnish the Senate with ths namesof all the con- 
tractors in the Southwest, who have received 
enormous profits under Indian annuities, involving 
the disbursements ef large sums of money for the 
emigration and subsistence of Indians, as referred 
to by him ia his communication tothe Presi- 
dent cn the 3lst May, 1841, and which profits 
were effected by bribing some of the subordi- 
nate instruments in tee public “employment, 
(furnishing the names of those instruments) or 
througa the mismanagement ofhigher public agents, 
(giving the names of those agents,) who can only 
screen themselves from suspicion of a connivance 
in the frauds by submitting to the imputation of 
gross neg'igence or ignorance or incapacity in the 
performance of their duty; and that he furnish to 
the Senate the names of all the parties referred to, 
whether agents of high or subordinate grade, 
bribed instruments or contractors, and the testimony 
upon which his communication is predicated. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky. Lay it on the table, 
sir, for to-day. 

Mr. SEVIER hoped it would be printed; which 
was agreed to. 

Dir. WRIGHT presented a petition from a large 
number of the citizens of Clinton county, in the 
State of New York, in favor of a bankrupt law. 

Also, a petition from the city of New York for 
the same object. 

The petitions were referred to the Committee on 
the Judicary. 

Mr. PRESTON called up a resolution submitted 
by him some days since, which was read as fol- 


lows: 


Resolved, That the President be requested to 
communicate to the Senate the causes which led 
to the sailing of the United States squadron from 
ike Mediterranean, and the return of the frigate 
Brandywine, together with such official correspon. 
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oe rant 


dence connected therewith as in his opinion may | 


not be improper to be communicated. 

Mr. PRESTON said he hed net observed, till 
ther, that the report of the Secretary, in part, anti- 
cipated the inquiry. It would be necessary to 
amend the resolution, Mr. P. sent the following 
amendment to the Chair. 

Resolved, That the President cause to be com- 
municated to the Senate, if notincompatible with 
the public interest, the correspondence between the 
Minister in Englaud, with the officers of the Me- 
diterranean squadron, in consequence of which the 
squadron left that station, and the despatches of 
Captain Bolton, to the Secretary of the Navy, con- 
nected with that movement. 

Mr. SEVIER inquired what was the difference 
between this resolution and that he had offered in 
relation to Gen. Arbuckle, and which the Senator 
had so strenuously epposed yesterday. 

Mr. PRESTON contended that there was a great 
difference between calling for fects and calling for 
motives of action. 

Some further discussion arose on this difference; 
in the course of which, 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama said, the resilation 
seemed to him improper, as it was in the nature of 
an order to the President to inform the Senate, in- 
stead of being in the usual language of respect, 
requesting the President to commusicate, &c, He 
suggesied the propriety of this modification; 

Which Mr. PRESTON accepted; and the reso- 
lution was then adopted. 

The following resolutions heretofore submitted 
by Mr. Benton, were taken up and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to communicate to the Secretary of 
the Senate the orders (if any) which have been is- 
sued to the officers of the army and navy in rela- 
tion to political offences in elections, and threaten- 
ing thera wih removel or dismission fer such of- 
fence; also, a copy of the same orders (if any 
waich have heen issued to persons in the civil em- 
ployment of the United States. 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to communicate to the Senate a copy 
of commission and instructions (if any such there 
be) which may have been issucd to inquire into the 
conduct of laborers or contraciors in the public 
service in ihe Disiriet of Columbia: with ail the 
information which may be necessary to the under- 
standing of the oblects, powers, and duties of the 
commissioners, their compensation and organizi- 
tion, thelaw under which appointed, and the time 
they have been in service. 

The following resolution, moved some days ago 
by Mr. Cray of Keniuesy, haying been taken up 
for consideration: 

Reselved, ‘Phat when the Senate adjourn during 
the present session leaving a subject under disens- 
sion and undecided, the consideration of the sub- 
ject shail be resumed at the next meeting of the 
Senate, immediately after the journal is read, and 
petitions and reports are received, without waiting 
for the usual hour of one o’elock: 

Mr. BENTON objected to the r 
ing unnecessarily to change the rules cf the Senate, 
and to shut out resolutions and calis of inquiry. E 
would cut off the only source of information now 
open to the minority for a right understanding of 
the management of the Government. It seemed 
fo be an altempt to cui down and shut out inquiry 
ina way nothitherto known to Congress. He was 
firmly opposed to any cating down in this manner, 
any privilege of the Senate. k showed a determi- 
nation to dictate to the Senate its order ef business 
and the duration of the session, If it was per- 
sisted in, he would at least demand the yeas and 
nays. i 

Mr. CLAY replied, insisting upon his equal right 
to submit resolutions with that of other members 
of the body. If he had not that right, he wished any 
Senator to rise in his place, and show why he had 
not. And because he had offered a resolution 
as to the business which it would be proper to 
take wp during a certain portion of the day, 
it was caled dictation. Other gentlemen had 
the same rights with himself; they might move 
tnat the session might be protracted till deoms- 


esolution, as go- 


| duty. 


| He hada right to move on the same subject, and 
should exercise that right to its fullest extent. If 
any Senator here was of opinion that the Senate 
ought at this special session to be thrown loose up- 
on the ordinary business of legislation, let him ex- 
press that opinion. Mr. C. imagined there were 
none. He presumed gentlemen on all sides were 
disposed to confine themselves to that business 
which had brought them thus unusually together, 
and to the despatch of which public sentiment had 
so distinctly ealled them. It was not the intent, 
nor weuld it be the effect of the resolution, to pro- 
duce any permanent alteration in the rules of the 
Senate, for the proposed restriction was in terms 
confined to the present extra session alone. Fts ob- 
ject was to prevent the consumption of the whole 
morning, till one o’clock, in business disconnected 
with the few great and important subjects which 
lay immediately before them. Next week, the 
Senate would have before it the subject of a Bank 
of the United States, presented in the form of a 
bill of thirty or thirty-two sections; and, to allow 


ample time for its consideration, he should move’ 


to change the hour of meeting to ten o’clock in 
the morning. He heped the discussion of this 
imporiant subject, as well as that of the dis- 
tribution of the public lands and the currency, 
would be prosecuted from day to day; without 
stopping, until these great measures were brought to 
a consummation, Many ef the resolutions offered 
here had no aspect towards any legislative action; 
and he had no idea of exhausting the time of the Se- 
nate by collateral discussions, having no connec- 
tion whatever with the business for which Cen- 
gress had been called together; a specimen of which 
they had had before them, both yesterday and to- 
day. They distracted the attention and wasted the 
energy of the Senate, and went to prevent it from 
accomplishing the important ends for which it had 
been summoned. 

Mr. YOUNG heartily concurred with the Seng- 
tor from Kentucky in his desire to terminate the 
session at asearly a day as possible, bat did not 
thiak it necessary to make an alteration in the 
rules. The Senate was always ahead of the other 
House, and would continue to be, without this ex- 
traordinary degree of haste in ths despatch of bu- 
siness. He suggesied the propriety cf suffering the 
resolution to lie for a day or two. 

Mr. CLAY expressed his happiness at hearing 
from the Senator from Hiinois a concurrence as to 
the desirableness of an early adjournment. Efe 
trusted that desire was general, that nobody 
wanted to have the session protiacted beyond the 
monihof July. The Senator would see, without 
any reference to the course of b ess in the other 
body, the propriety and the importance to the cha- 
racter of the Senate that it should go on and do its 
dj If any delay should occur, which he did not 
anticipate, in the proceedings of the other House, 
that was no reason why the Senate should be tardy 
in its movements. Letus (said Mr. ©.) do ourduty, 
and ovr whole duty; and let vs do itas rapidly as 
itcan he do istsatiy with due deliberation. 


QD. 


Mr. ©. here went into } jou as to what 
would be the effect e ye a on the pro- 
gress of ine besiness of the Ser Let us meet 


Let us meet early and 
sit late; Jet us f the work that isexpected from 
us,and then go home. In arging ihis, he meant 
nothing unkind or improper to gentlemen on the 
other side of the House. There exisied, iadecd, an 
unfortunate diference of opinion between them; 
wut let iheir contests be contests of intellect only 
and not of brutal physical force; in seeing who 
could sit out the other, er consume the most time 
in useless debate. Mr. C. when in a minority, bad 
never consented to any siruggles of this Kind; and 
he should not, now that circumstances were changed. 
He was for battling it mind against mind; let the 
talent on both sides of the Heuse be fnhy mea- 
snred and put forth, and then Ist the vanquished 
party submit with digaiiy, and not descend to a 
mere physical strucgle. He hoped they should at 
once get to work, and go ou with their work ull it 
was finished. * 

Mr. BENTON said tkat the adoption of this 
new rule would cut off entirely ail calis upon the 


day, if they pleased, or contined till Christmas. i Department for information, which was necessary 


toa discharge of their legislative duties. ` It was 
something quite new for Senators on one side of 
the Senate to prescribe limits in this manner as to 
what calis they shocld make for information. It 
would, besides, cut off all Executive business. 
The President had ealled upon the Senate to exer- 
cise great care and caution in the confirmation ‘of. 
nominations. The obligation to caution on this 
point was certainly as strong, if not stronger, upon 
the President himself, who made the nominations: 
He, (Mr. B.) however, should, for one, comply 
with the advice, and scrutinize closely the appoint- 
ments which should come before them. The Pre- 
sident had warned them as though he meant to give 
a hint that some very bad nominations might be 
expected, and that, as he could not be expected to. 
prevent this, the Senate must be held responsible 
for all confirmations. Yet here was the second 
week of the session gone, and nota nomination had 
yetbeer submitted tothem. Reports, indeed, reached 
them through the papers, and by reverberation 
from distant points of the country, that such and 
such individuals had been displaced, and such and 
such ‘others appointed to succeed them. They 
had a right, under the Constitution, to scrutinize 
all these appointments made during the recess. 
But litle enough time would be left them after the 
nominations came in; yet here was a resolution 
which went completely to cut off all Executive bi- 
siness. Important resolutions which had already 
been cffered would, he presumed, be never heard | 
of again. The whole movement grew out ofa 
profound ignorance of the rules of the Senate. As 
to the distinetion between general and special or- 
ders, the alleged objects of the resolution could be 
reached without any change of the rules. This at- 
tempt to execute the objects of the dominant party 
in a summary and compendious way was very odi- 
ous. Hesupposed the remarks of the Senator as 
to contests of physical force referred to his having, 
the other day, spoken at a late hour in opposition 
to the repeal of the Independent ‘Treasury; but he had. 
aright to speak, andke meant to exercise it to the 
failest: extent. He meant to speak on the Me» 
Lecd case if they had to speak till the church’bells 
should ring to-morrow. He was not tobe cut off 
by “ropes not.” He had his rights, and would eg- 
exciss them. f 

Mr. BAYARD, though (as usual) scarce heard 
from the Reporters desk, was understood to main- 
tain that Mr. Banton was whoily mistaken as to 

hat he had laid down by him in reference t0 or- 
ders general and special, and the effect of the reso- 
tion on the order of business. 

Mr. BUCHANAN thought the resolution unne- 
cesary. There was a courtesy among the mem- 
bers of that body which rendered it always easy 
for gentlemen to secomplish their wishes as .to the 
order of business. He rejoiced, however, ‘inci« 
dentally to have heard’that the subject of a Bank 
of the United States was to be taken up next week; 
that was emphatically the great business which had 
brought them hee; and, whea it should come up, 
he trusied the Senator from Keniucky would find 
they were as anxious to get on with its disenssion 
and to dispose of it, as he could himself be. mAs to 
si:ting co long at once as to produce exhaustion, 
he kad never knewn it to expedite public business, 
but the contrary. He should be opposed to fixing 
the hour of meeting at 10 o'clock. He agreed, 
however, entirely with the honorable Senator that 
the present session ought to be confined, rigidly, to 
the iranoriant sabjects for which Congress had 
been convened; but, owing to the rapidity with 
which the Senate got on with its business, they 
might calexiate, without any extra haste, on keep- 
ing far ahead of the other House, which, for 
aught be could perceive, was likely to debate abo- 
lition for a week or two longer. He thought no 
man cvald complain of any want of rapidity in 
the mannerin which ihey had repealed the Sub- 
"Treasury law; he believed that operation had been 
completed ina day and a half, of two, days. If 
gentlemen persisted in having all the voting on one 
side of the Senaie, and all the speaking on tbe 
other, he thought they might hope to get home 
again ip two or three weeks. 

Mr. KING argued to show that there was no ne- 
cessity of adopting the resolution. He went into 
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a technical discussion of the order of business, 
contending that a majority of the Senate could 
always dispose of what was before it very much as 
they pleased. The change would preclude any call 
on the Departments unless by general consent. 
Why tie up members in this way? Nobody on 
his.side of the House wished to see the session 
prolonged; all-concurred, he was sure, in desifing 
an early petiod of. adjournment. Mr. K. never 
had concurred in any attempt to defeat measures 
by mere delay; yet he insisted that it was the duty 
of the majority in every public body to allow the 
minority a full and fair opportunity of discussing 
every measure proposed; to deny this was a spesies 
of legislative tyranny, in which gentlemen were 
too apt to “feel power and forget right.” He could 
assure the honorable Senator from Kentucky that 
he would gain nothing by a course of this kind; it 
it would only excite a spirit which it was desirable 
on every account to keep down, but which would 
very naturally be roused by making men feel that 
they are under rules which empowered the majori- 
ty to cut out from the mass of business any sub- 
ject they might choose to select, and push it on, 
regardless of the rights and wishes of their oppo- 
nents. Hie trusted the honorable Senator would 
not insist on pressing his motion, but that, in a spi- 
rit of liberality, and as a matler of right, he would 
at least allow space and opportunity for the usual 
calls on the Departments, 

Mr. CALHOUN observed that the principal 
means by which a minority could guard its rights 
was the observance of the rules or order. He sub- 
mitted to gentlemen whether it was fair thus to cut 
off their opponents from an opportunity of bring- 
ing out the expression of their opinions on every 
important subject—yet that would be the whole ef- 
fect of the proposed resolution. If the Senator 
would withdraw his resolution, Mr. C. would him- 
self move to alter the hour of meeting to 11 o'clock, 
but he must express his hope that the Senator 
would not depart from that generous, liberal, and 
eourteous habit of proceediug, which was the real 
honor of the Senate. Very rarely was such a 
thing witnessed as the attempt to thwart a measure 
by the mere consumption of time, or by a resort to 
the technicality of rules. Seldom had it been at- 

_ tempted to stop debate by sitting out the question, 
and never, save in the case of the Sub-Treasury, 
had he known the Senate to refuse the consump- 
tion of three or four days in the discussion of mea- 
sures of great and vital importance. Other gen- 
tlemen might not take the same view of this thing 
with Mr. C. but he considered that the contest 
at this session was to be a contest of the great 
principles of the old Federal party against those 
of the old Republican party, and its re- 
sult would decide which was to buve the predomi- 
nance in this country. For-his own part he ho- 
nestly believed that upon that result the salva:ion 
of the country hung suspended. If gentlemen de- 
sired lo shorten debate by observing an unbroken 
silence, let them do so; but let them at least afford 
the other side some opportunity to speak. He saw 
no reason for this resolution that could be credita- 
ble to those who urged it. This House moved ra- 
pidly, the other slowly; and as to setting them ex- 
amples, would they look to the Senate for patterns 
to follow? If they did, it would be vain, because 
they could not follow them. 

Mr. CLAY observed, in reply, that he wanted 
no other or better evidence than the present discus- 
sion was affording of the disposition of their oppo- 
nents to protract debate. This was a perfectly 
simple question; all could understand it. The re- 
solution was confined exclusively to this present 
called session. All itaimed at was on its face, and 
that was, that, if the Senate should discuss one of 
the important measures which were to occupy its 
attention during one day, without bringing the dis- 
cussion toa close, they should not, on the next day, 
be compelled to wait till the kour of one o’clock 
before they resumed its discussion as the unfinished 
business. As to the argument that, withcut this 
rule, the unfinished business might be taken up, 
provided there was nothing else on the table, what 
did it amount to? If gentlemen wished to delay 
the discussion, could they not readily contrive al- 
ways to keep some other business in readiness on 
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the table—some Arbuckle case, or some useless call 
for information that was to lead to nothing? 
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And as to the reflections which bad been cast out 
in regard to the celerity with which the Sub-Trea- 
sury law had been repealed, did gentlemen really 
expect, after the expression of public opinion 
which had taken place from one end of this land to 
the other, that they were to stand here five or.six 
days on a stretch discussing that which the people 
had already decided? To what good end? Would 
it change the opinion of a single man? Would it 
do any thing but consume the public time? Take 
as an example the speech of the honorable Senator 
from New York, [Mr. Wriaut,] a gentleman ever 
distinguished not only by his decorum in debate, 
but by a courtesy and even kindness to his oppo- 
nents which was honorable to his character; yet 
what was his speech, when any gentleman examin- 
ed it closely? The honorable Senator commenced 
by taking it for granted, in anticipation, that the 
substitute for the Sub-Treasury was to be a Bank 
of the United States, and then he proceeded to oc- 
cupy three hours in speaking upon a subject not 
before the Senate. And for what purpose? To 
what end? Mr. C. could have answered with 
ease every argument he brought forward, but he 
did not choose tv do it. The country expected 
them to act—the country felt—the country suf- 
fered—the country was agonized by this everlasting 
consumption of time without action. On this 
question of a Bank Mr. ©. was willing to heat the 
Senator from South Carolina just as long as he 
might choose to speak to that question, provided, 
always, that he should not undertake to speak 
against time. IJe hoped that, as theresolution was 
temporary in its application, a mere provision for 
the existing session, not working any alteration in 
the rules of order, that Senator would at once con- 
sent to let it be adopted. What was the practice 
in the British Parliameni? They would very often 
sit all nightto finish a measure, although ona few 
very extraordinary occasions the debate was pro- 
tracted forseveral days. But here we continue 
to talk from day to day, from week to week, from 
month to month, while nothing was done. Mr. ©. 
was very ready to sitand hear, but really, provi- 
ded he could resume it at the end of the session, he 
could almost consent that his faculty of speech 
should be suspended during its continuance. He 
trusied the resolution would be adopted, and when 
they got onone of the great and absorbing subjects 
which demanded their action, they would follow it 
oui tillit was settled one way or the other. 

Mr. CALHOUN said that no man on that floor 
could be more anxious to be at home and attend- 
ing to his business than he was, but he did claim, 
in behalfof the minority, that they should be heard. 
He denied th-t the people demanded from them 
action alone, They demanded that they should 
act wisely. They were tremblingly alive to the fate 
of the Constitution. It might suit the views of po- 
liticians and specuiaiors that Congress should come 
to speedy action, especially on one subject. But 
what opportunity was ailowed for deliberation and 
discussion? In the cave of the Sub-Treasury they 
had had but one day or a day and a half, and the 
gentleman now talks of allowing them but five or 
six on other measures of equal importance. Tne 
greai question of the session was not the repeal of 
the Sub-Treasury Jaw, but what was to be adopted 
as a substitute for it. The aitempt thus to cut off 
debate was a thing unprecedented in the Senate. 
He should resist it. Anxious as he was to be at 
home, he would remain here a whole year rather 
than not be heard. He moved to lay the resolution 
on the table, but consented to withdraw the motion 
at the request of 

Mr. ALLEN, who commenced by observing 
that the cbject of this resolution obviously was to 
harry this session to a conclusion. They had seen, 
and from a source which, in that Senate, was not 
to be contravened in the least, a long list seting 
forth the object which it was the design of the ma. 
jority in power to consummate before Congress 
should rise, and they hed. heard from the same 
source this morning the particular time prescribed 
within which this Herculean labor was to be per- 
formed. The whole of these great subjects were 


to be disposed of before the last day of July. The 


Democratic portion of the Senate, (said Mr. A.) 

are not responsible for being here; they come at the 
bidding of those who are politically their masters; 
hor are they responsible fer the million of dollars 
which will thus be extravagantly squardered. But 
we are here, and as we have been brought here by 

our. adversaries, we- shall not permit them to~ 
veil their faces before the public or gag us on 
any pretext before we have made a full exami- 

nation of every feature of thelr countenance. 

The chief expense of the session will be the mile- 

age of the members, the money 'paid to them for 
coming together and fur returning home. We have 

come together, adjourn when we will, and we must 
return, whether now or three months hence; the 
time intervening, whether longer or shorter, will not 
be the chief source of expenditure; and therefore, 
on principles of economy, it is better that we should 
take time to do all the work for which we have 

been called together. But the Senator from Ken- 
tucky tells us that the country is agonized, and that 
they have come here to relieve it from. its agony. 

During the five months of the panic. session, that 
Senator cried the same language in our ears. Noc- 

thing, nothing but the return of the deposites to the 

United States Bank could save the country from . 
bankruptcy and ruin. Who that was here then 
can ever forget how these clamors were thundered 
in his ears? How often it was repeated that on 
the instant return of the deposites, the happiness 
and prosperity of our whole country depended? 
For five long months were we detained here on 
that question, when the whole effect of the decision 
must be the rolling of a few kegs of silver from 
one side of the street to the other, and every body 
knew it. ‘That single question, and that alone, oc- 
cupied us here during that entire session; yet now, 
when nothing less is contemplated than a total 
change of measures as old as the country itself, 
when we are to reverse our whole system of opera- 
tions, we are told that two short months 
are sufficient for the whole. The establish- 
ment of a Bank of the United States is one 
of the measures first to be brought forward, and 
the Senator says that the country expects from us 
action, action. On what ground does he say this? 
Has the country decided in favor of a bank? Your 
President says no—it has not. That man, who, 
from his position as a candidate for the second of- 
fice in the gift of the people, must have perfectly 
understood all the issues which were made before 
the people—issues on which his own election was 
to tura—tells you that this measure which is 
pressed upon us with such hot haste is condemned 
by the nation. Yet the Senator from Kentucky 
tells us that we are here to act. Which one of all 
the measures in the long catalogue read to us by 
that Senator have the people of the United States 
decided on, according to the authoritative declara- 
ration cf the official head of the Whig party ? But 
one, aud that is the Sub-Treasury. This they 
have condemned, and that condemnation, ia the 
lenguage of the Senator, has ‘been carried from 
judgment to execution. So faras the Senate is 
concerned, the Sub-Treasury does not exist. Well, 
in regard to the other measures to be proposed to 
us, we have the official declaration of the President 
of the Republic that the people have not decided 
in their favor. This comes to us in the form 
of an annual message, which, by the Constitution, 
he is required to send to both Houses of Corgress 
under the solemnity of his oath. Under these 
solemn circumstances, and with all conceivable 
means of knowing and truly understanding the 
issues which have been presented to the people of 
the United States, the Chief Magistrate tells Con- 
gress that the people are not in favor of a National 
Bank. Well, if they are not for the gentleman’s 
Bank, still less are they in favor of his frightful 
project for the distribution of the proceeds of the 
public lands and its necessary consequent, the 
eventual assumption by Congress of the State debts, 
and, as the ultimate result, the return of this coun- 
try under its colonial condition and ancient depend- 
ence on Great Brilain. They have not decided in 
favor of that. But we must hasien through this 
business because the weather is hot. Why, did not 
the gentleman know in what month Congress was 
to be convened? Is his getting home to his friends 
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matter of more weighty importance than that the 
Senate should decide wisely on measures of vital 
import to the country? Who ever heard of a course 
so despotic; so absolute; so tyrannical; so damna- 
ble, as to fix the very day on which we shall finish 
five or six successive measures of State policy, 
each one of them of consequence sufficient to con- 
vulse an empire? And ali this because you have 
numbers by which to do it—becéuse you have 
ayes-—ayes to carry what you please, and noes, 
noes to negative whatever your opponents bring for- 
ward. Expedition, haste, silence, secrecy, are the 
political instroments of despotism every where. 
Give to the people under the most despotic Go- 
vernment in Europe time to consider and an op- 
portunity to investigate the truth, and there is not 
a monarchy there which would stand longer than 
the Federal dynasty now in power in these United 
States is destined to continue, and that is not over 
four years. As yet I have not lost all hope of the 
Republic—far trom it. ‘Ihe wheels of this threa- 
tened tyranny are yet somewhat clogged. He who 
now wears the honored purple, may yet display a 
redeeming spirit, and save it wastained by a base 
scramble for the mere successor who is hereafter 
to wear it. Butofallthis,a shor time will ad- 
vise us. [hope there are rights somewhere, where 
numbers cannot exert an absolute sway watil that 
great tribunal of numbers, the people, shall have 
recovered the power to direct their own affairs. 
Tyranny? Can any thing be more tyrannical, 
more despotic and absoiute, than to present to us 
such measures, and then to come here and pre- 
scribe the very day within which they shall all be 
consummated? No, you shall not tarry here 
longer than July; and for what are we permitted 
to wait so long? That we may pass a bill for a 
National Bank in the face of the Presidents mes- 
sage, declaring to us that Gen. Jackson’s veto of 
such a Bank was approved and sealed by the 
people; to assume the Sate debts; to mortgage 
an empire, and that an American empire, too, 
for the benefit of British bankers, whose agents, 
fam told, are flocking already to this seat of Go: 
vernment ready to seize upon the spoils. We 
must do all this: and bow long a time a time is 
granted us in which to do i} Until the last day of 
July. And why must we adjourn then? Because 
the Senator from Kentucky as of opinion that we 
ought to act, which, being interpreted, means that 
we ought not to speak. The very first complaint 
against the old Federal party was an act whieh 
forbade the people to speak their mind-; there was 
a gag at that day, as there is to be a gag in this. 
‘We must act, and musi send the result of our action 
to the other House, and thus ihe House of Repre- 
sentatives is to be controiled—it is to be loaded 
down by the mass cf murderous rubbish sent them 
by the Senate. ‘The newspapers are then to be let 
loose upon the House, and is members are to be 
chided for letting the Senate beat them, They are 
io be told that the Senate did so and so in so many 
days; and thus the ipse diwit of the Senator from 
Kentucky is to regulate, first, the Senate cf the 
United States, then the House of Regresestatives, 
and then, I suppose, the Executive. Well, sir, we 
shall see. For myseif, the gentlemen round me 
well know that I have scarce ever lifted my voice 
in this Chamber till urged to do so by some ef them. 
I bave ever been unwilling to break the siience 
of the body for the mere purpose of talking; nor 
should l have donc so now, bat for an imperious 
necessity. 

But I hold that the announcement by the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky of his July adjournment, and 
his laying down to us the measures which are to 
receive our action, isa form of legislative despo- 
tism which should be resisted at the threshold, in 
its very first stage. I have no thought that that 
gentleman meant to vay, in so many words, you 
shall do this. He is too wise fer that; but in this 
chamber an expression of the opinion of that gen- 
tleman is potential. There are different descrip- 
tions of power. Some kinds of power are obtain- 
ed and held by the force of political association, 
and without the forms of law; and some power is 
derived from the Constitution, and exercised under 
the laws. The pewer of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky is of the first class. Ht is derived from po- 
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litical association and combination. Iisa moral 
power; and in saying so Ido not speak of its qua- 
lity, but in contradistinction to power of a physi- 
calkind. It is undefined and intangible; it mani- 
fests itself in mere words, but itseffect is real, and 
appears jn the result. When thai Senator shakes 
his head and says, “I hope not,” we know how the 
yeas and nays will stand as well as if they had 
been taken and counted. When he lays a resolu- 
tion on the table and says “these are my opinions;” 
when we hear the declaration, “my opinion is 
that the Sub-Treasury must be repcaled;” “in my 
opinion the bill for a Bank ought to pass; tac- 
carding to my opinion, the disiribution of the pub- 
lic lands ought to be made;” how do we find the 
vote? Nor isthis any maiter of censure to that 
gentleman. 

If there be any power on earth which is credita- 
ble io a man, itis that derived from the position 
which he has earned among his fellow men. When 
this power is admitted by those around him, itis 
the most despotic wielded among mankind. I: 
carries out its edicts without trial or the forms of 
flaws, Of all the terrible forms, the irresponsible 
and irresistible forms of human power, the highest 
is that of the guillotine of a victorious partisan 
leader. When spake he without being obeyed? 
Never since the 4ih of March. I say not this with 
a view to blame his associates. I know too much 
of the philosophy of party. I know that obedience 
to its dictates may come to be even conscientiously 
viewed as the most important of duties. Many a 
man of upright mind, when under this influence, 
had rather do a little wrosg than sacrifice what he 
supposes a great good; he votes yea or nay at the 
rod cf his party leader, because his friends tell 
bimn, if ycu refuse this vote, weshall lose a great cb- 
ject; thus he tracks in and arranges himself in the 
iain of some great leader, of large political ex- 
perience, long in the habit cf commanding men, 


in the purple of coustitational Executive. Yet, 
sir, I even doubt which is the strongest, the Army, 
the Navy, the Constitution and the laws on the ene 
side, or upon the other that undefinable, intangi- 
ble, invisible, moral influence of one man, with 
nothing buta Senatorial commission in his pocket, 
surrounded by fifty men, each bearing a commis- 
sion of equal authority with his own. ‘This is the 
result of great experience; but then the man who 
wields a power like this ought not io ase it for the 
purposes of despotism, When he does, Í fear him 
more than Ido the President of the United States, 
‘because, if he shali at'emp! to cuiup any despotic 
tke, here stands the law and the Constitation, 
and we can quote then: againsthim. Not so with 
the monarch of a triumphal party. He has a right 
io speak end none can deny il; be iay act and 
cannot be impeached. The difference between 
these two spec’ 
sists between the effecis of personal violence asd 
the effects of pestilencc—one is visible, you can re 
sist and overcome it; the other is unfelt til resiste 
ance is vain. 

» Ibope we, who are not responsible for this cail 
of Congress, are ncigving to Jel ing bot weather 
drive us from our daty and our posts until we 
have disposed i tbe important r ares Which 
demand our attention. The gentleman will make 
seniething from the bot weather. I feel it here, 
(laying bis hand upon his forehead.) I am not able 
to speak either as long or as well as the importance 
of the subjecis will require; nevertheless, 1 shall be 
found the last in the pit, opposing wit 
strength Ihave, a measure which I solemaly in 
my heart believe sponges out the Constitution, 
and converts the Government cf this great Republic 
into a base, moncy-hunting, money-loving, corrupt, 
stupid, limited monarchy and Bourbon aristocracy, 
This I believe with all the sincerity of religion it- 
self. Ishall therefore be one of the jait io leave 
the ranks of resistanes to these measures about to 
be riveted on the already paralyzid bands of this 
people. 

I hops the Senator wiil let the question on this re- 
solution go by, and that he will not exert his para- 
mount influence in forcing such a restriction upon 
the Senate. But if he presses kis resolution to a 
| vote, I can tell him thathe will have to sit here 


and who may even rivai ia strength another clad | 


sof power is hke thst which sub. | 
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many a long and sultry night. There ate eighteen. 

of us on the one side, and two others who, on this 

point, will unite with us, and that makes twenty: 

all of us can talk “some”—all of us, from the 

youngest to the oldest, can and will say something, 

and we will unite our endeavor to Stay this torrent 
of systematic corruption which is now to-be let 

loose like a Niagara upon the country: ` Ishall not 

analyze this system of measures; | may, However, 

animadvert upon the entire mass. Nor shall we: 
stick upon mere technicals where such deep’ and: 
ever-enduring realities are at stake. I shall can- 

vass the whole together, and I can and will démon- 

strate before the American people that the princi- 
ple of political corruption is the very life and soul 
of the entire mass, and that» its - tendehey:-is 

ultimately to render this now free Republic 

subservient toa foreign power. That has been 

the history of all republics, their decline com- 
mences in corruption and terminates in subjection 
to a foreign power. I hope the Senator will cons: 
seat to let his resolution be laid on the table; and 

that he will not realize the emblem of the man 

wilh the gag of ‘98 upon his mouth, by fastening 

upon our mouths a Senatorial gag; consisting of 

hours and hot weather, hewed out bya single word 

of a single Senator—‘‘expedition.” 

Mr. BENTON, after inquiring of Mr. Woop- 
BURY Whether the new rule would not cut off a res 
solution offered by him in relatioa ‘to the sale of 
bonds in Europe, demanded the yeas and nays on 
its passage, Which were ordered by the Senate. 

Mr. CALHOUN suggested that the resolution be 
so far amended as tojadd “resolutions” after: “res 
ports.” 

Mr. CLAY declined accepting this a a modifica- 
tion. 

Mr. WALKER wished it to include calls to a 
committee, : 

Mr. CALTIOUN moved io lay the resolution on 
the table, but withdrew the motion at the request of 

Mr. BAYARD, who suggested the expediency 
of inserting an exception in favor of resolutions of. 
inquiry touching the subjects that might be - under 
discussion. f i 

Mr. CALHOUN renewed his motion to lay-on: 
the table, on which the yeas and nays, being called, 
resulted as follows: 

YEHAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Ciay of Alabama, Fulton, King, McRoberts, 
Nicholson, Pierce, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, 
Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Williams, Woodbury, 

Wright, and Young—19. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Bates, Bayard, Ber- 
rien, Clay of Kentucky, Ciayton, Dixon, Evans, 
Graham, Flenderson, Huntington, Ker, Mangum, 
Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Pren- 
tiss, Preston, Rives, Simmons, Smita- of Indiana, 
Southard, Tallmadge, White, and Woodbridge—7.., 

Mr. CLAY now siunified his willingness to ac- 
cept the amendment proposed by Mr. BAYARD, 
though be did not consider it as necessary. 

r. CLAY of Alabama moved to amend the 
amendmen by striking out the latter clause, “re- 
specliag subjects under discussion,” and supported 
his moon by some remarks in favor of allowing 
calis on the Departments for information. ; 

Mr. CLAY of Keniacky replied that the effect 
of this would be to render the resolution perfectly 
nugatory, He assured gentlemen. that there was 
no disposition on side of ihe House to prevent 
inquiry. He certainly had none himself, But did 
the gentlemen really imagine that, because as a 
uilnority they possessed certain rights, they had the 
right of controling the business of Congress? Sup- 
pose one of them should introduce a resolution, 
for example, on the subject of proscription, and 
ihe Senate should be drawn off to debate on that 
subject, what a sadly ludicrous spectacle would 
they not present to the American people, debating 
for months this matter of proscription. Would a 
course like that obey the will and fulfil the expec- 
tations of the American people? The presentation 
of resolutions would not be prevented by this rule, 
save at times when an important subject was ur- 
der diseassion, and remained undecided. He hoped 
that gentlemen would not insist on going, at this 
called session, into general unrestricted legislation. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama here suggested that if 
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the object was to prevent the consumption of the 


whole. morning till one o’ciock on matters not con-. 


necied with those great subjects for which the ses- 
sion had been called, that might easily be accom- 
plished by.so modifying the resolution as to set 
apart one hour for the consideration of memorials, 
reports and resolutions. He suggested that modifi- 
cation, and asked if it was unreasonable? 

` Mr. CLAY of Kentucky replied that he really 
wished to see the business of the Senate done in the 
manner most agreeable to gentlemen on all sides 
of the House. | If gentlemen would be content with 
having one hour assigned them for their calls on 
the Departments and other resolutions, very well; 
he, for one, would assent to such an arrangement. 

Tokens of assent being given— 

Mr. CLAY said, if the Clerk will follow me, I 
will dictate a modification, though I do not like to 
be a dictator in any sense. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. You do it so well, you 
ought to like it. š 

Mr. WRIGHT. That’s fair. 

And the words “that’s fair’? were repeated in 
various quarters. 

At the suggestion of Mr. KING. of Alabama, 
Mr. Cray further modified the resolution by adding 
the words, “unless other wise ordered by the Senate.” 
And the resolution in its finally amended shape 
was then adopted as follows: 

Resolved, That during the present session, at the 
expiration of one’hour after the meeting of the Se- 
nate each day, the Senate will proceed to the con- 
sideration of the subject left unfinished tbe 
preceeding day, unless otherwise ordered by the 


Senate. 

Mr. SEVIER wished to know if this resolution 
was not nearly word for word with the long stand- 
ing rules of the Senate. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky. Wery well; if it is 
there is the Jess harm dene. 

Mr. PRESTON moved that the Senate proceed 
to the election of Chaplain. 

Mr. SEVIER said the Senator, by the rule he 
had just voted for, was precluded trom going into 
the election of Chaplain at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. WALKER moved for leave to introduce 
a resolution of inquiry toa committee; and 

The CHAIR was about putting the question, 
when : 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky said there was a com- 
munication on the Secretary’s table, which he de- 
sired might be read. 

Mr. WALKER claimed tbat the question 
should be first taken on his motion; which, being 
done, it was agreed to. 


PLAN OF A FISCAL AGENT. 
Mr. W. then sent to the Chair the following re- 
solution: 


Resolved, That the Select Committee, to whora 
was referred the question of reporting to the Senate 
on the subject of a fiscal agent for the Government 
of the United States, be directed to inquire into the 
expediency of vesting the control of said agency ina 
board of six directors, lecated at the city of Wash- 
ington, to be chosen by a joint vote of both Houses 
of Congress, two of said directors to be elected at 
each successive vote, each member being p2rmitted 
to vote only on each cceasion for one director, so 
as to prevent said Loard being placed under the 
control of the Executive or of any party. 

Resolved, That said comyaittee be also instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of tendering to the 
States branches of said fiscal agency, on the con- 
dition precedent, that said States have first entered 
into an agreement with each other for the gradual 
and prospective limitation or abandonment of the 
banking power of the States. 

Resolved, That said committee be also instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of confining said 
agency to the use of gold aud silver, and of bills 
receivable of the Government of the United States 
of large. denominations, excluding all the paper of 
the Siate banks, and so as to retain an adequate 
supply and circulation of gold as weil as silver at 
all times in the United States. 

Resolved, That said committee be also instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of applying pros- 


_pectively the bankrupt power of this Government 
to the State banks. 
The resolution was agreed to. _ 
PLAN OF A FISCAL BANK OF THE UNITED 
STATES. ; 
The CHAIR then submitted the following com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury: 
: TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
June 12, 1841. 
To the President of the Senate of the United States: 
Err: In obedience to the directions of the Senate, 
contained in their resolution of the 7th instant, the 
Secretary offthe Treasury has prepared, and here- 
with submits, a plan of a Bank and Fiscal Agent. 
In the genera) plan and frame of said institution, 
he has endeavored to free it from the constitutional 
objections which have been urged against those 
heretofore created by Congress, and as far as prac- 
ticable, without impairing its usefulness, to guard 
it in its details against the abuses to which such 
institutions are liable. And he now respectfully 
submits it the Senate with the hope that, in the pro- 
cess of consideration and enactment, it may be- 
come, whathe did not presume to promise, but 
which he earnestly desires to see in the possession 
of the nation, a Bank and Fireal Agent, free from 
constitutional objections, and adapted to the wants 
of the country and convenience of the Govern- 
mént. i 
Ii is proposed to incorporate a Bank in the District 
of Columbia by the name of the Fiscal Bank of the 
United States, having a capital of thirty million dol- 
lars, with power to establish branches or offices of 
discount and deposite in the several States, with 
the assent of the States; that the Government sub- 
scribe one-fifth part of the capital; and on the sup- 
position that it is ihe purpose of Congress hereaf- 
ter to direct that the fourth instalment, appropria- 
ted by the deposite act of June 23d, 1836, shall be 
paid into the weasuries of the several States, it is 
also proposed that a subscription to that amount 
be made inthe name of the United States, for the 
use of the States respectively; the stock to be as- 
signed to, and beceme the property of, such States 
as shall accept the same, in the manner and in the 
proportions, and subject to all the conditions pro- 
vided and imposed by that act. 

And for the amountof the six millions to be sub- 
seribed by the United States on their own account, 
and also for the amount to be subscribed for the 
nee of the several States, it is proposed that a stock 
be created, bearing an interest of five per cent. per 
annum, redeemable at the pleasure of the Govern- 
ment at any time after fifteen years. 

In case Congress should not see fit to make such 
a provision as is proposed for paying to the States 
the fourth instalment under the deposite ac', it 
may be well worth while to consider whether the 
Siates might net be permitted to take the stock of 
the Bank aceording to their respective amount of 
population, to tke extent of ten millions in all, is- 
suing therefor stock of their own, bearing such in- 
terest, and reimbursable at such periods, as might 
be prescribed; the dividends on the shares thus 
held by the Sta'es, respectively, to be applied, in 
the first place, to the payment of the interest on 
their stocks; with a further provision, if thought 
necessary, that, in case the proceeds of the public 
langs should be assigned to the States, those pro- 
cecds should be applied to the reimbursement of 
the principal of their debts, or stocks, created or 
issued for the purposes aforesaid. 

In the opinion of the Secretary, it is desirable 
that the Gtutes should be permitted to take an inte- 
rest in one of the foregoing modes, or some other 
mode, in the new institution; but, if Congress 
skould think otherwise, then it is recommended 
that the Government of the United States sub- 
scribe for ten millions of stock, leaving twenty to 
be subscribed by individuals. 

It is proposed that the affairs of the Bank be 
managed by seven directors, two of thera to be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and five to be elected 
by the stockholders, at their annual meeting. A 
president to be chosen by the Cirectors out of their 
own bedy. ; 

That the branches be managed by not more than 
seven, nor less than five directors, two of them to 
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be appointed by the States in which the branches 
may be situated, if such State be a stockholder, and 
the rest to be appointed by the directors of the 
Bank. 0 

It is proposed that the Bank be the fiscal agent of 
the Government. That the public moneys be de- 
posited in it; and when there, that they be deemed 
and taken to be in the Treasury of the United 
States, and that the deposites be net removed ex- 


| cept by law, and that the notes of the said Bank be 


receivable in the payment of public dues, and that 
payments made by the Treasurer of the United 
States may be by checks on said Bank. : 

That the said Bank receive the funds of the 
United States; that it transmit them from one part 
of the Unicn to another, and distribute them for the 
payment of public creditors, and perform the duty 
of pension agent free of charge. 

The ordinary powers and privileges of bankingin- 
stitutions being conferred upon it, and the ordinary 
liabilities and duties imposed in order to prevent 
over-banking, excessive issues, fluctuations ‘in the 
price of stocks,and consequent speculations therein, 
and to secure the billholders and other creditors of 
the Bank from danger of loss, it is proposed— 

To limit the dividends to six per cent. per an- 
num, but if they fall short in any year, the defi- 
ciency, with interest thereon, to be afterwards made 
good—and when asurplus accumulates, exceeding 
two millions, the excess to be passed to the credit of 


.the Treasurer of the United States. 


That the amount of debts which it may at any 
time owe, shall not exceed twenty millions over 
and above its deposites. That the debts at any 
time due to the bank shall not exceed the amount 
of its capital and seventy-five per cent. thereon; 
and that when the amount of its bills in cir- 
culation shall exceed three times the amount 
of specie in its vaults, no new loan shall be 
made. 

That it "shall not deal in any thing except 
coin, bullion, promissory notes, and inland bills of 
exchange. , 

Thatit shall take no more taan six per cent. up- 
on loans. 

That it shall discount no promissory, note and 
purchase no bill of exchange which has more than ~ 
one hundred and eighty days to run, or make any 
lcan for a longer time. 

That no debt shall be renewed. 

That it shall not at any time loan the United 
States more than three millions of dollars, nor any 
State more than 100,000 dollars, nor either for a 
longer time than one hundred days, unless autho- 
rized by law. 

That it shall contract no debt for a longer time 
than one year. 

That it shall issue no note of a less denomina- 
tion than ten dollars. 

Thai the officers of the institution shall not be 
permitted to borrow money from, or contract any 
debt therein, in any manner whatever; a note or 
bill of which such officer, as maker, drawer, en- 
dorser, or acceptor, is forbidden to be discounted. 
The directors of the branches not to be considered 
officers within the meaning of this provision. - 

To prevent or expose any fraud or indirection 
in the management of the institution; to prevent, 
also, large and improper loans to individuals, to 
the injury of the stockholders and the public, and 
to prevent, likewise, false imputations when such 
irregularities do not exist, it is proposed that the 
books of the institution, including the accounts of 
all individuals therein, be at all times open to the in- 
syestion of the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States; to a committee of either House of 
Congress; to each of the directors of the Bank, and 
to a committee of the stockholders, with power to 
make public whatsoever they think ft. 


It is proposed to provide that the branches shall 
not issue notes or bills adapted to, and intended for, 
circulation; but may sell drafts, vot less in amount 
than fifty dollars, for the purpose of transmission 
and exchange. 

That the Bank shall not suspend specie-pay- 
ment—thatit shall not pay out any thing but coin 
or buliion or its own notes. > That its existence as 
a corporation continue for twenty years—but that 
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it be allowed to use its corporate name for two 
years longer in settling up its affairs. 

That no other bank be established by Congress 
during the existence of the charter. 

And providing that it shall not be deemed an in- 
fringement of the privileges granted by the charter, 
if Congress shall order the said corporation to place 
offices of discouat and deposite wherever the same 
may be-necessary for the collection, safe-keeping, 
and disbursement or the public revenve. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

T. EWING, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


On motion by Mr. CLAY of Kentacky, the re- 
port and accompanying bill were referred to the 
Select Committee on the subject, and 1,500 addi- 
tional copies ordered to be printed. 

The bill to distribute the proceeds of the sales of 
the public lands among the several § S, WAS 
read a second tims and referred io the Committee 
on the Public Lands. . 

Mr. MERRICK, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, reported a bill to revive and 
continue in force until the 4h of July, - 1843, the 
charters of the banks of the District. 

The Senate then proceeded to the election of a 
Chaplain; and 

The Rev. Szrrimus Tustin was elected. 

The Senate then adjcurned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SATURDAY, June 12, 1841. . 

The following gentlemen compose the Commit- 
ieee on the Libra:y, viz: Messrs, CLAYTON, PRES- 
TON, and Tappan, of the Senate, and Messrs. TiL- 
LINGHAST, Aycaiaa, and SUMTER. 

Mr. CHAPMAN cf Alabama introluced his 
colleague Wm. W. Payne, who was duly qualified 
and took his seat. 

On motion of Mr. GOGGIN, the further conside- 
ration of the motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the House had adopted the resolution ap- 
pointing a committee to report rules for the Go- 
vernment of the House, and adopting, until such 
report be made, the rules and orders, except the 
Alst of the last House, was postponed until Moa- 
day next, in consequence of the continucd indispo- 
sition of Mr, Wisn. é 
REPEAL OF THE INDEPENDENT TREASURY LAW. 

Mr. GRAHAM, in pursuance of notice heretofore 
given, asked leave to introduce a bill to repeal an 
act entitled “Au act to provide for the sate-keep- 
ing, transfer, and disbursement cf the public reve- 
nye?”—kre on as the Independent Treasury Law. 

tion beirg made, 


vy LAST moved a suspension of the rules 
picseribies the order of business, 
Mr, J t a bill had been sent 


a 


wa 


from the Ser e same subject, 
aad with thes rno reason for 
bringing it fors hile there was 
already a similar bill upon tke SPEAKER’S tabie. 

The question was then taken ca the motion to 
suspend the rules, and decided in the negaive— 
yeas 56, nays 132. 

Mr. SERGHANT asked the House to consider 
the following resolution, offered by him on yesicr- 
day, viz: 

Resolved, That the action of the several standing 
committees of this House, except the Committee of 
Elections, of Mileage, and Acconnts, and cf Ways 
and Means, on all matters not embraced by the 
message of the Presicent of the United States to 
the two Houses of Congress, commanicaied on 
the second day of the present session, be suspend- 
ed until the commencement of the annual session 
in December next, except it be to consider the sub- 
ject of a uniform bankrupt law as far as may be 
thought fit; and that the consideration of all peti- 
tions relating to other matters than those embraced 
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in the message, except as before excepted, be also’ 
postponed to the period above specified. 

Objection being made, - 

Mr. SERGEANT moved a- suspension of the 
rules; which motion was seconded; whereupon 

Mr. JOHNSON of Tennessee asked for the 
yeas and nays; which were ordered, and were— 
yeas 122, nays 89; not two-thirds. 

So the rules were not sussended. 

PRESENTATION OF PETITIONS. 

The Staies were then ealied fer petitions, "They 
were presenied by 

Messrs. CLIFFORD, FESSENDEN, RAN- 
DALL, and LOWELL, of Maine. 

[Mr. Lowes presented the petition of Manly 
B. Townsend and 119 other citizens of Calais, 
Maine, praying Congress to enact a general benk- 
rupt law; also, the petitioa of Spencer Tinkham 
and 36 others of the same place, for the same ob- 
ject; which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary; also, the petition of Henry Dorr of Pe- 
nobsco!, Maine, praying for a pension for services 
performed during the Revolutionary war; which 
was referred to the Committee on Revolutionary 
Pensions. 

[Mr. Lowrin also gave notice that, on Monday 
next, or as soon as it would be in order to do go, he 
would ask leave to introduce a biit “to provide for 
the payment of the claim of the Siate of Maine, for 
services of her militia, in defending the Northeast- 
ern frontier of the United States in the year 1839.] 

Messrs. BURKE and EASTMAN, of New 
Hampshire: 

(Mr. Eastman presented the following petitions: 
Of John V. Barron, for compensation fer loss of 
property during last war; of Joseph H. Kelley, 
for remuneration in consequence of false arrest on 
United Staies precess; of Susan Hillyard, fer pen- 
sion money dwe her late husband; of Betsey Con- 
nor, for services rendered the United States as hos- 
pital nurse.] 

GENERAL BANKRUPT LAW. 

Mr. BRIGGS of Massachusets presented a peti- 
tion praying for a general bankrupt law. Mr. RB. 
moved thatit be referred to the Committee on the 


Mr. ANDREWS moved to lay the petitien, with 
the instructions, on the table, and thereupon cailed 
for the yeas and nays; which were ordered, but he 
subsequently withdrew his motion. 

Mr. ATHERTON demanded a division of the 
question. 

The question was then taken on the first branch, 
viz: on referring the petition to the Judiciary Com- 
mitiee, and it was agreed to. 

The guesiion then being put on the scond 
branch, viz: on instructing the Committee to consi- 
der the expedien ca bill, it was aiso 
decided in the af : : 93. ayes 89. 

AROLITON OF SLAVERY. 

Mr. MATTOCKS presented a petijon asking 
for the abolition of slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and in the ‘Perritory of Florida, and moved 
that it be referred to a Select Commitee. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD 1a question of recep- 
tion. 

Mr. EVERETT? moved that the question of re- 
ception do He onan the table. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. of South Carolina, moved that 
the House adjourn; end the question bsing taken, 
resulied—yeas 84, nays 103. 

So the House refused to adjourn. 

Mr. BOTTS asked and cbiained leave to havea 
resolution read for information, viz: that a seleet 
committee be appoinied by the Sprawer, one from 
each of the non-slavshoiding S:ates, to take into 
consideration al! pe s praying for the abolition 
of slavery in the District of Columbia, and in the 
Terzitories, and the suppression of ihe slave trade 
between the States, with instructions to report at 
the next session of Congress. 

Mr. GILMER moved that the House adjourn; 


but the motion was negatived—yeas 94, nays 117: 
_ The questicn now reeurred on laying the -qués- 
tion of reception on the table. í i 

Mr. ARNOLD called for the 
which were ordered. - 

Mr. ANDREWS asked if it wasin order to read 
the petition. X 
The SPEAKER said it was not. F 
Mr. COLES then rose to a question of order. / 

Mr. WINTHROP asked what the petition ‘was. 
_ The SPEAKER remarked that it would be read, 
if there was no objection. 

Objections were made from various portions of 
the hall. 

Mr. BRIGGS said that under the parliamentary 
law, a member had a right to ask for the reading. 

The SPEAKER informed the gentleman that 
the House was not acting under the parliamentary 
law, and cailed the attention of the House to the 
55th rule, which requires that a brief statement 
shall be mace verbally by the introducer of, a pe- 
tition, memorial, or other paper. E 

The question was then taken, and resulted-—yeas 
155, nays 25, 
= the qu<stion of reception was laid on the ta- 
ble. ` 


[Mr. J. G. FLoYD presented the petition of 
Holey G»ild for a pension: referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. : Also 
tbe petiion cf William Lyon. McKenzie, 
for remuneration for his expenses, incurred 
ia attending court at different times by reas 
son of the United States District. Attorney 
not being prepared for trial: referred Yo the Com- 
mittre on Foreign Affairs, Also, the petitions of 
72 cit zens of Deerfield, and 242 citizens of: Utiea, 
Oncida county, New York, praying the interposi- 
tion of the Government in behalf of American pri- 
scners now in the hands of thé British Government.} 

After the presentation of numerous memorials, 
the Select Commitee appointed to revise the rules, 
on leave, made a report. The report was accom- 
panied by re olutions proposing to confine the ac- 
tion of the Honse at the present session to the con- 
sideration of subjects specially referred to’ in the 


yeas and nays; 


| President’s message, except, in case Congress should ` 


think proper, that of a general bankrupt law. Also, 
thai all petitions not reiating to the above subjects, 
be laid on the table on their presentation, and no 
action had thereon at the present session, 


After several points of order had been raised, (an _. 


account of whicd will be given hereafter,) the -réso- 
lutions of the committee were agreed to—yeas 106; 
nays 60. 

After an unsuccessful motion to reconsider the 
vote, 

The House, at 6 p. m. adjourned. 


IN SENATE, 
Monpay, June 14, 1841. : 

Mr. MOUTON appeared in his place in the Se- 
nate this morning. 

Mr. EVANS presented four memorials from ci- 
tizens of Maine, in favor of the charter of a Na-.: 
tional Bank. ; 

Mr. BERRIEN, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, to whieh was referred a memorial praying 
for the increase of the salary of the judge of the 
district of Louisiana, made a report thereon, ade 
miting the propriety of granting thè prayer of the 
memorial; but, in accordance with the general sen- 
timent of the body, the legislation should be cone 
fined to certain specified objezts, they asked to be 
discharged from its further consideration; which 
was agreed to. 

Mr. WRIGHT presented a memorial of eiti- 
zens of New York in favor of the passage of a 
general bankrupt law; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. i 

Mr. WRIGHT also presented a memorial from 
a portion of the members of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, remonstrating against the 
charter of a United States Bank; which was. rè 


y 


, 
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ferred to the Select Committee on the subject, and 
ordered to be printed. 

_. Mr. PORTER presented the memorial of a num- 
ber of citizens of Michigan in favor of the passage 
of a bankiupt law; which was referred to ihe Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. DIXON asked that the resolution submitted 
by him some days since to go into the election of a 
Printer, might be taken up. i . 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama asked that the resolu- 
tion might be postponed until to-morrow; which 
was agreed to. ; i 

“Mr. KER presented the memorial of citizens of 
Prinee Georges county, Maryland, prayihg for the 
recharter of the Farmers Bank of Alexandria: 
which was referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. KER also. presented a memorial of Littleton 
Denis Teackle, proposing a plan of a national cur- 
rency; which he moved might be referred to the 
Select Committee on the subject, and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky. I hope it will not be 
Printed. We have fifty projects of the kind, which 
have as much right to be printed as this. I oppose 
the printing, 

Mr. KER only expected the same consideration 
for this memoria! which other similar ones had re- 
ceived, which had been ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CLAY adverted to a memorial on this sub- 
ject presented a few days since, which the Senate 
had refused to print; and he persisted in his objec- 
tion. 

The memorial was not printed. 

Mr. HENDERSON presented a memorial of 
citizens of Mississippi, praying the passage of a 
general bankrupt law; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The following resolution submitted some days 
since by Mr. Benton was taken up: 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States be requested to lay before the Senate a state- 
ment of the amounts of money received in each of 
the months of March, April, and May last, from eus- 
toms, lands, and other sources, especially, so far 
as the same can be ascertained or estimated from 
the current returns; also the amount expended in 
each of those months, stating separately the agsre- 
gate under the three several heads for civil, mili- 
tary, and naval expenditures; also, a copy of the 
last weekly report of the Treasurer of the United 
States, showing the amount of public money on 
ant and the places in which the same are depe- 
sited, 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky knew of no practical 
result to be accomplished by adopting the resolu- 
„tion, and moved to lay it on the table. 

Mr. WOODBURY asked him to withdraw bis 
motion for a moment. ` 

Mr. CLAY. I withdraw it. 

Mr. WOODBURY then offered an amendment 
to the resolution, which being read, 

Mr. CLAY said, I now renew my motion to lay 
the subject on the table. 

The motion was carried—ayes 22, noes 19. 

Mr, WALRER submitted the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands, 
to which was referred a bill to distribute the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands, be instructed to inquire 
into the expediency of reporting to the Senate the 
following amendments to said bill: 

1, To adopt a permanent prospective pre-emp- 
tion system. 

2. A reduction and graduation of the price of 
the public lands in favor of actual seitlers and cul- 
tivators, 

3. A provision granting to each of the new 
States a quantity of the public lands within their 
limits equal to that heretofore granted to the State 
of Ohio for the purpose of internal improvements. 

4. A grant of the public lands now remaining 
unscld in the State of Ohio to said State, and a 
similar grant to each of he new States of the land 
that may remain unsold within their limits, when 
said States respectively shall have been States 
of the Union for as longa period of the Siate of 
Ohio has been. Oe 

5. That the 2 per cent. fund in such of the 


States where it is unappropriated be placed at the 
pisposal of said States respectively. 

6 That that the distribution shall cease when- 
everthe duties upon any import shall be raised 
above 20 per cent. or the provision of the compro- 
mise act of March 1833, shail be violated in any 
manner whatever. 

Mr. W. asked its consideration at this time. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky asked if it was a reso- 
lution of inquiry? ; 

Mr. WALKER replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. CLAY. I haveno objection. 

The resolution was accordingly agreed to. 

The resolution submitted some days since by 
Mr. Cray of Kentucky, to print 1500 copies of the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, was then 
taken up. 

Mr. CLAY said that it had been postponed at 
the instance of the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. WOODBURY expressed his willingness 
that the resolution should be acted upon this 
morning. 

Mr. CLAY said the resolution had laid so long, 
he feared it was overlaid. His only motive to 
have jt acted on, would be to hear a speech from 
the honorable Senator, and as he feared that might 
interweave ilself with the special order to be 
called up presenily, he thought the resolution had 
better lie over. 

The following resolution, submitted some days 
since by Mr. Woopsury, was considered and 
agreed to: ; 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to inform the Senate if any applica- 
tion has been made officially to him, or the State or 
Treasury Department, by the holders of State 
stocks, or others on their account, respecting the 
payment or assumption of them, and. to furnish 
copies of any correspondence which has taken 
place in relation to those subjects. 

Mr. SEVIER asked that the resolution sub- 
mitted by him on Saturday last, might be taken up. 

The CHAIR informed him that it had not yet 
been received from the printer. 

Mr. SEVIER said it was a pretty long resolu- 
tion, and he supposed they had not had time to 
print it. He asked that it might be read from the 
Journal, which was done. The resolution was iu 
the following words: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed 
to furnish the Senate with the names of all the con- 
tractors in the Southwest, who have received 
enormous profits under Indian annuities, involving 
the disbursement of large sums of money for the 
emigration and snbsistence of Indians, as referred 
to by him in his communication to the Presi- 
dent on the 3lst May, 1841, aad which profits 
were effected by bribing some of the subordi- 
nate instruments in the public employment, (fur- 
nishing the names of those instruments, or through 
the mismanagement of higher public agents, (giv- 
ing the names of th: ss agen‘s,) who can only sereen 
themselves from suspicion of a connivance in 
the frauds by submitiing to the imputation of gross 
negligence, or ignorance, or incapacity in th: per- 
formance of their duty; and that he furnish to the 
Senate the names of all the parties referred tn, 
wheiher agents of high or subordinate grade, 
bribed instruments or contractors, and the testimo. 
ny upon which his communication is predicated. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky. Is that a resolution 
of inquiry ? 

Mr. SEVIER said it was a resolution ealling 


for information upen a subject alluded to by the 


Secretary of War in his recent report to Congress. 
Mr. MOREHEAD suggested the propriety of 
laying over the resolution tiil next session of Con- 
gress, with a view of allowing time for the investi. 
gations now in progress, : 
Mr. SEVIER said he had prefaced the resolu-‘ 
tions on its introduction, by referring to that part of 
the Seeretary of War’s report which had met the 
eye of Captain Stevenson, and induced him to ad- 
dress to him the letter which he had caused to be 
read to the Senate on Saturday, and which now 
was in his possession. “That letter stated that Capt. 
Stevenson, who had been connected with the agency 
for the removal of the Indians in the Southwest, 


conceiving the remarks of the Seeretary of War 
might be applied to him, wished an inquiry should 
be made whether or not he was one of those agents 
or contractors alludedto. There isa circumstance 


‘which gives this charge the appearance of being 


referred to Captain Stevenson. -The other agent, 
Captain Armstrong, was still in office, which 
showed that the Secretary of War retained confi- 
dence inhim. ‘This causes the imputations to fall 
direcily on Captain Stevenson, in- the opinion of 
those who know the relative positions of the 
agenis, and have read the report of the Secre- 
tary of War. He (Mr. Sevier) asked in the 
mest public manner to obtain the testimony on 
which these charges had been made against the 
agentsand contractors of the Southwest, and for 
the names of those charged with corruption. He 
did not know whether such things did or did not 
exist, but he maintained his right to call for infor- 
mation on the subject. If there is an investigation 
going on, let it not be a star chamber investiga- 
tion. Jf inquiries of this nature are to be con- 
ducted in secret, without meeting those accused 
face to face, the liberties of this country are gone. 
Itis well known that charges are often brought 
against publie contractors, which, on investigation, 
are found to be groundless; and although injury 
has been done in making them public, they cannot 
be maintained. He called for those charges. 
He was ready to go as far as any one in 
bringing to justice those who might be found 
justly subject to them. He would ask for 
another thing. There were in Arkansas some 
Seminole Indians, living on the support offered 
them by ihe United States. He wanted to 
know why the usual mode of subsisting those 
Indians ha! not been adopted. He wished to know 
how the Secretary of War has provided for the 
subsistance of those Indians—what course he has 
taken to avoid the same abuses which have given 
rise tosuch charges as he has made against the 
contractors and agents, in his report. He wished 
to know how he avoids these evils in this instance. 
The object of his resolution was to call upon the 
Secretary of War to furnish the particulars of the 
charges he had madeand the names of those who 
supported them. He had no disposition to embar- 
rass the Secretary of War in the investigation 
he was carrying on; but he held it to be 
a matter of right for any American citizen, when 
assailed by name or by implication in any public 
document, to ask for explanation and demand not 
only ‘he full charges against him but the name ot 
his accuser. He hoped on this ground he should 
meet the support of the Senator from Kentucky, 
[Mr. Morenzap.] He asked him for his support 
with no other view than that of obtaining informa- 
tion which he conceived in this case was called for 
on every principle ot justice. 

Mr. MOREHEAD reiterated his opinion that 
the proper course would be to lay over the resolu- 
tion till the next session of Congress. He therc- 
fore moved te Jay the resolution on the table, 

Mr. PRESTEN called for the yeas and nays. 

The question was then taken by yeas and nays, 
and resulred—Yeas 24, nays 22, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Bates, Berrien, Choate, Clay of 
Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Graham, 
Henderson, Huntington, Ker, Mangum, Miller, 
Morehead, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Sim- 
mons, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, 
White, and Woodbridge—24. 

NAYS—Messrs, Allen, Archer, Barrow, Benton, 
Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay (f Alabama Fulton, 
King, McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, 


Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, 
Walker, Williams, Woodbury, Wright, and 
Young—22. 


And so the resolution was laid on the tabla. 
CASE OF McLEOD. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
motion to refer so much of the President's message 
as relates to foreign affairs to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. PRESTON, who was entitled to the floor, 
replied at much length to the argument of Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN. 


Mr. BENTON followed in a speech of about an 


from the beginning of that removalto the year 1839, | hour, reviewing the course of the Secretary of 
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State, and animadverting with much severity upon 
the instrections given to Mr, Crittenden. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he had never asked the 
Senate to adjourn asa favor, norhad he ever re- 
fused it to any Senator who had desired it; but his 
remarks uf Thursday last had been honored with 
a reply from fonr distinguished Sens‘ors of the 
body, aed he felt bound to make some answer. 
If the Senate weuld do bim the favor to adjourn, 
he pledged himself he would not occupy more than 
an hour of theic time tc-morrow. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky. 
have no objection. 

And the Senate adjourned. 


Oh, certainly. I 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monnay, Jane 14, 1841. 

The question before the House was the motion 
to reconsider the vote by which the House had 
adopted the olutine appointing a committee to 

sles for the government of the House, and 
e, the rules and 
last House, 
rth Careliaa proposed 
mg to the daily hour of 


to oiler a 
meeting. ‘ 

Mr. WISE, who was entitled to the floor, szid 
he would yieid it, if the resolution could be adopted 
without debate. Wih that understanding, he 
would give way; but, 

Debate being likely to arise— 

Mr. WISE said the best way to dispose of bu- 
siness was to proceed in regular order, and that he 
would endeavor to inflict on the House no more 
matter than was absolutely necessary toa full ur- 
derstanding and a fair discussion of the question. 
He recapitulate! his argument on a previous ocea- 
sion, and defined the two classes or relations of 
slavery to be, 1 Tne domestic institution of 
slavery, which the framers of the Consthution of 
the United Siates found in existence, organized in 
different forms, 2. The Federal relation of 
the institution of slavery which the framers 
of the Constitation did not find, but created. 
He took these distinctions to show, under the 
Constitutional history, what relation the Federal 
Government may and may not touch; and, after 
illustrating his view, went on to trace the cpera- 
tions of the Abolitionists to endanger these rela- 
tions, State and Federa’. 

Mr, W. next examined the composition of seve- 
ral of the most important standing committees of 
the House, in connection with the subject of Abo- 
lition. Tae Committee of Claims was eompesed 
ofa majority of members from the non-siavehold- 
ing Staies, of which Mr Grppixas of Ohio was the 
chairman. Bir. Wise asked him if the committes 
would allow a claim fora slave killed in the Fio- 
rida war? 

Mr. GIDDINGS said that they would exactly 
follow the precedent jp such cases. 

Mr. WISE. Phe preeedent is, never to allow. 
It was the first time Mr. W. bad ever seen an Abo- 
jitionist non-commitial. ‘There was the Pest O- 
fice Commitee, too, six out of the nine fron nor- 
slaveholding Sates, atthe head of which was the 
gentleman from Massachuserts (Mr. Bareas] who 
thinks that Congress has the power to abolish sla- 
very in the District of Culambia. The Committee 
on the Judiciary was composed of a majority from 
non-siaveholding States—five oui ofthe nine. There 
was a more important committee still—that on 
Foreign Relations--seven, out of the nine, from 
the non-siaycholding Siates, Mr. W. asked the 
chairman (Mr. Cusi.xo] whether he would recog- 
nise the indencndence of Hayti He didnot know 
the sentiments of his friend, bat presumed he would 
go with Mr. Apams to recognise our black Sister 
Republic. Tne genileman was silent-~silesc? 
gives consent. f ; 

Mr. CUSHING arose, His frierd from Virgi 
nia compelled him to say that ; 

Tae SPEAKER here interposed, and said that 
ifevery man’s individaal opinion was to be asked, 
there would be no end to the debate. 

Mr. WISE did notintend to do mischief by ask: 
ing the question. lf the independence of Hayti 
was to be recognised, he would have no objection 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts being sent 


as Minister to that country, bot he would not like 
to see Quashi Pompey sent here. However, it 
was a matter of taste, 

Mr. W. read from history. to show how the in- 
habitants of the Eastern States, in former days, 
treated the negroes. They even enslaved the abo- 
rigines of the soil, and sold them into the West In- 
dies. - It was now meet for. Massachusetis and 
Rhode Island to perfurm some act of penance be- 
fore God for wrongs done to Guinea and the In- 
dians. 

Mr. W. referred to the course of some of his friends, 
who voted for the exclusion of the QIst rule, so 
that the memorials of the Abolitionists might be 
received—thinking that such procedure would al- 
lay excitement. He said that petitions on that 
sudject had been received for more than forty 
years, andthat James Madison, the father of the 
Constitution, once made a report upon the sub- 
ject, but the agitation did not cease, as wasshown 
subsequently in the case of the insurrection in 
Northampton, &c. 


No, said Mr. W. the evil can never be reme- 
died, as my colleagues suppose, by receiving the 
petitions, or it would have been done before this. 
I have h-ard of the curing of the bite of a mad dog 
by applying the hair of the dog to the wound; but I 
never before heard of curing agitation by agita- 
tion. 

Mr. Wise then cited a great) number of cases 
from the journal, to show that the Abolition mem- 
bers in the House were not, and never had bean, 
content with the reception of petitions, Resolutions 
had, on various occasions, been offered, admitting 
the right of reception, bat yet motions to lay such 
petitions on the table after their recepticn, had been 
invariably cpposed. Taus it appeared that the 
gentleman from Massechusetis and others, notwith 
standing a'l their professions, showed by their 
actions that they waaied something more than the 
right of petition. 

Afer referring at some length to- the circum- 
stances under which resolutions in relation to 
Abolitionism had been brought in from time to 
time, and voted down, Mr. W. said: “And thus, 
with all these facts before us, we are told, ‘there 
are not six Abolitionists in the House.’ ” 

As a further proof that the Abolitionists wanted 
more than the mere right of petition, Mr. Wise 
read from the journal to show that, during ihe jast 
exira session, a great number of petitions were 
presented from Vermont, asking the repeal of Mr. 
Pinckaey’s resolutions. his he mentioned be- 
cause it had been asserted that during that extra 
session no petitions were received from Vermont. 

Mr. Wiss then gave a history of the origin of 
the resolutions of Mr. Patton, the “Atherton iese- 
lutions,” and of the 2ist rule, with the votes by 
which they were severally adopted. He also re 
jated one instance, and the only instance, where 
Mr. Apams, the Bonaparte of Abolition, had bowed 
to the latter rale. It was on the 3 of Mach Hast, 
when the gentleman presented a bundle e ns.sting 


of five hundred and elvin petitions, requesting that | 


they might be examined by the Speaker, and that 


those which were found to ecme within the rule 
might be returned to him. The request was az- 
ceded to, and of the five huadied and eleven, there 
were three hundred and fi'ty-three bad, and only a 
hundred and fi'ty-cight good petitions. The bsd 
ones were feturned, and the gosd ones severally 
referred. it must (said Mr. Wise) have been a 
tremendous task to separate the chaff from the 


wheat, and I dare say my colleague [Mr. Roster] | 


has the headache at the thought of it. 

In the course of his remarks, Mr. Wiss referred 
toan instance wW d 
petition from Reena “an old Virginia 
bag,” and eight other women slaves of Fredericks 
borg, touching, not the abolishment of slavery, 
but the abolishment of the venerable gentleman 
himself. After reading the regolution offered in 
relation to that matter by Mr. Wappy Trompson, 
he (Mr. W.) said he was astonished that the gen- 
ieman from Massachusetts could now face him in 
ihe House; more especially after the gentleman had 
made an apology for his conduct on that cccasion. 

Mr. ADAMS. I made no apology. 


“Bi 


Mr. WISE. Yes; but the gentleman did make 
an apology. Indeed, it was more thay an apology. 

Mr. ADAMS. Well then, if it was more -than 
an apology, it was not an apology. 

Mr. WISE then gave the result of a resolution 
finally offered on that occasion, and; after review 
ing the whole matter, said itmade his soal burn 
through his ribs to think of it. ae 

Mr. WISE then appealed to his friends of the | >: 
Souih on the imperative necessity of resisting. to 
the utmost every attempt at innovation, on ‘their 
rights. He referred to the career of Wilberforce 
on the slave trade, and also to the Catholic Eman- 
cipation act, to show the danger of a majority re- 
maining inactive, and only opposing a dead inertia, 
while a minority, however small, were constantly 
exerting themselves, and keeping up agitation, 
year after year, before the public mind. In sucha 
state of things the minority were sure to gain their 
point; as certainly es that the solid marble would 
wear away by the constant running of the stream. 

At 6 o’clock, after speaking as many hours, Mr. 
Wise concluded, 

Messrs RAYNER and BOTTS simultaneously 
claimed the floor, but the Cuar awarded it to the 
latter. i : 

Mr. BOTTS then moved tte previous question. 

Mr. STANLY moved a call ofthe House, whieh 
was ordered, and proceeded with until 204 mem- 
bers answered to their names. All further pro- 
ceedings were then dispenged with. 

The previous question was then seconded, put 
and carried, and the main question ordered to-be put. 

And the main question being, “Shall the vote 
be reconsidered?” was then taken, and decided 
in the affirmative, as follows: a 

Yeas-—-Mexsrs. Alford, Arrington, Atherton, 

Banks, Barton, Beeson, Bidlack, Bowne, Boyd, 
Brewster, Aaron V. Brown, Milton Brown, ` 
Coarles Brown, Burke, Sampson H. Butler, 
Willian Butler, Wm. O. Butler, Greea W. 
Caldwell, Patrick C. Caldwell, Chapman, Clifford, 
Clinton, Coles, Daniel, Richard D. Davis, Wm. 
C. Dawson, John B, Dawson, Dean, Dimock, 
Doig, Eastman, J. ©. Edwards, Egbert, Ferris, 
J. Q. Floyd, Fornance, Thomas F. Foster, Gam- 
ble, Gerry, Gilmer, Goggin, Wm. O. ‘Goode, 
Gordcn, Graham, Gustine, Habersham, Harris, 
J. Hastings, Hays, Holmes, Hopkins, Houck, 
Hubbard, Hunter, Ingersoll, Jack, Wiliam Cost 
Johnson, C. Johnson, J. W. Jones, Isaae’ D. 
Jones, Keim, Andrew Kennedy, King, Littlefield, 
Lowell, A. McClellan, R. McOlellan, McKay, 
McKeon, Mallory, Marchand, A. Marshall, 
Mathews, Medill, Meriwether, Milter, Newherd, 
Nisbet, Oliver, Partridge, Payne, Plumer, Pope, 
Rayner, Reding, Riggs, Rogers, Roosevelt, Saud 
ford, Saunders, Shaw, Shepperd, Snyder, Steenrod, 
Sumter, Turney, Vaa Buren, Ward, Warren, 
Washington, Watterson, Weller, Westbrook, J. 
W. Williams, Wise, Wood—i06 


NAYS —Mesrs. Adams, Allen, L. W. Andrews, 
S.J. Antrews, Arnold, As crigg, Babcock. Baker, 


nard, Birdsbye, Blair, Boardman, Borden, 
, Briggs, Brockway, Bronson, J. Brown, 
Burnell, Calhoun, William B. Campbell, T. J. 
Campbeil, Caruthers, Childs, Chittenden, John ©. 
Cizrx, Staley W. Crarke, Cooper, Cowen, Cran- 


B: 


-ston, Cravens, Cushing, Garrett Davis, Deberry; : 


John Edwards, Everett, Fessenden, Fillmore, - 
A. L. Foster, Gates, Gentry, Giddings, Patrick =, 
G. Gocde, Greig, Hall, Wiliam 8. Hastings, 
Henry, Howard, Hudson, Hunt, James Irvin, 
Wim. W. Irwin, James, John P. Kennedy, Lane, 
Lawreree, Thomas F. Marshall, 8. Mason, 
Mathiot, Matiocks, Maxwell, Maynard, Moore, 
Morgan, Morris, Morrow, Osborne, Owsley, 
Parmenter, Pendleton, Powell, Ramsey, B. Randail, 
Ran‘olph, Ridgway, Rodney, Russell, Saltonstall, 
Simonton, Slade, Smith, Stanly, Stokeley, Stratton, 
Sinart, Summers, John B. Thompson, R. W. Thomp- 
son, Tillinghast, Toland, Tomlinson, Triplett, Trum- 
bail, Underwood, Van Rensselaer, , Wallace, 
Edward D. White, Thomas W. Williams, C. 
H., Williams, Winthrop, Yorke, Augustus Young, 
J. Young-——104. 

So the vote was reconsidered. 

And the question recurring on the adoption ef. 
the resolution, providing that the rules of the last 
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House be adopted as’ the rules of this House tem- 
porarily, and that a committee “be - appointed 
thereon— ` “ i 

Mr. RAYNER offered the following as a sub- 
stitute for the said resolution: 

Resolved, That the standing rules and orders of 
the last House of Representatives be adopted as the 
rules and orders of this House for the 27th Con- 


gress: Provided, That this House will not consider’ 
any subjects at the present session except such as. 


are embraced in the President’s Message; and that 
all petitions and memorials on all other subjects, 
receivable under the rules and orders above men- 
tioned, shall be laid on the table without reference 
or consideration. 

Mr. ADAMS desired to know whether there 
were any rules now in existence? 

The SPEAKER said the rules reported by the 
committee and adopted by the House on Saturday 
were in existence. 

Mr. ADAMS. ‘What, now the vote appointing 
hat committee has been reconsidered? , 

Great confusion here prevailed, so that it was 
impossible to hear with distinctness. - 

A motion was then made that the House do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. RAYNER insisted that he was entitled to 
the floor; and, expressing his intention to address 

‘the House to morrow morning, moved that the 
House do now adjourn. 

Mr. BRIGGS inquired of the Chair if there was 
now any hour to which the House should adjourn. 

The SPEAKER replied that there was not. 

Mr. BOTTS rose for information, Fe had been 
summoned to attend a meeting of the Committee 
of Ways and Means to-morrow morning. He 
wished to inquire. whether (under the vote just 
taken) that committee was now in existence? 

Mr. WISE called Mr. Borrs to order. 

Mr. STANLY called Mr. Wiss to order. 

The SPEAKER (now replying to Mr. Borrs) 
said that was not the question before the House. 
The question was on adjourning. 

Mr. RAYNER to the SPEAKER. 

‘titled to the floor to morrow? 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will be en- 
titled to the floor whenever the proposition 
comes up. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD proposed to amend the 
motion for adjourning by adding thereto “until 
to-morrow at 12 o’clock.” ` 

The SPEAKER said that there had been a se- 
parate resolution adopied by the House, distinct 

` from the rules, fixing 12 o'clock as the daily hour 
of meeting until further order. 

Mr. W. C. JOHNSON insisted on the ques- 
tion being taken on the adjournment. 

Messrs. WISE, J. C. CLARK, ang MALLO- 
RY, severally rose to order. 

The yeas and nays were asked on the motion to 
adjourn, which were ordered, and, being taken, 
were yeas 136, nays 62. ‘ 

So the House at, 8 p. m. adjourned. 


IN SENATE, 
Turspay, June 15, 1841. 

Mr. WHITE presented the petition of cilizens 

of Fountain county, Indiana, in favor of the pas- 
“sage of a bankrupt law; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr, TALLMADGE presented the petition of 
citizens of New York in favor of the passage of a 
bankrupt law; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. T. also presented the petition of citizens of 
Duchess county, New York, in favor cf the esta. 
blishment of a post route; which was laid on the 
table. 


Shall I be en- 


Mr. WRIGHT presented the petition of citizens | 


of New York in favor of the passage of a bank- 
rupt law; which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. i A 

ELECTION OF PRINTER. 

Mr. DIXON asked that the resolution submitted 
by him, some days since, in relation to the elec- 
ion of Printer, should be taken ap; which was 
agreed to; and the resolution was réad as fol- 
lows: : 

Resolved, That the Senate will on Thursday next 


proceed to the election of Printer, the price to bes 
paid to be the same as under the resolution of 1819, 
dedueting 20 per cent. therefrom. 

Mr. DIXON then modified his resolution by sub- 
stituting “now” for “ton Thursday next.” 

The resolution as modified having been read, 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama remarked that, when the 
resolution for the election of a Printer to the Se- 
nate was first offered, he had intended to submit 
a proposition, by way of substitute or amendment. 
He then intended to have made an effort to restore 
the supremacy of the law, and to restore Messrs. 
Biair and Rives to their rights; .both of which had, 
as he confidently believed, been violated by 
the action of the Senate, in its Executive ses- 
sion of March last. The faint hope of suc- 
eess which he then indulged, Mr. C. said, had 
since been entirely destroyed. The indications he 
had witnessed from the now dominant party, since 
he tock his seat at the present session, had left not 
the slightest ground to anticipate any thing but dis- 
appointment and defeat in such an enterprise. If 
the wrongs of Messrs. Blair and Rives were to be 
remedied, it must, (and, Mr.C. ‘doubted not, would) 
be at some future, and more auspicious period. 

Mr. C. said, under such circumstances—as he 
was unwilling to give his sanction to the intended 
proceeding, either directly or indirectly, and for no 
factions purpose whatever—the only course left 
for him to pursue would be, neither to vote for 
nor against the resolutions offered by the Senator 
from Rhode Island, [Mr. . Dıxon,] nor should he 
vote in the proposed election of Printer, There 
was no existing vacancy to be filled. Messrs. 
Blair and Rives had been duly elected for 
the two years ensuing the 34 of March last, 
according to the provisions of our own enactments. 
They had given bond and satisfactory security for 
the performance of their duties, It was not pre- 
tended that they were either unable, or had neg- 
lected to perform, their duties. On the contrary, 
their honesty, fidelity, and punctuality, heretofore, 
afforded an unquestionable guarantee of their fu- 
ture future conduct. In these views Mr. C. hoped 
his friends would concur generally; and take no 
part whatever in the contemplated proceedings. 

The Senate then proceeded to ballot, and the 
votes having been counted, the result was declared 
to be as follows: 

Thomas Allen ` - - 26 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama said, though it was of 
little consequence as to the result, there was no 
quorum voting, and consequently no election. 

Mr CLAY of Kentucky contended there was an 
election. There were but fifty-one Senators elect- 
ed to that body, and twenty-six was a majority of 
that number, and a quorum to do business, 

Mr. KUNG said the constitutional number of 
Senators was fifty-two, and the constitutional num- 
ber necessary to do business was twenty-seven, or 
a majouity of the whole. If Senators were absent 
from indisposition or other business, or the failure 
of States to elect, it did not change the rule; and 
though it was of very little impertance as to the re- 
sult of this election, as gentlemen have the majori- 
ty; and can easily elect their candidate, yet it was 
of importanee in setting a precedent. He hoped 
gentlemen would, therefore, proceed to another bal- 
lot, when it was probable some of their absent 
friends coming in, would give them the constitu- 
tional quorum. 

Mr. ARCHER and Mr. HENDERSON in 
some brief. remarks, stated their entire concurrence 
in the views of Mr. Kina. 

The CHAIR then dirceted members to prepare 
for another ballot, and the votes being counted, the 
following was declared to be the resuit: 

Thomas Allen - - - - 96 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky observed that some Se. 
nator vo'ed for Mr. Allen. He hoped that would 
not be repeated, as it would not be counted, and 
ought not to be. The Christian name should be 
given. 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana hoped some of the gen- 
tlemen in the opposition would put in a vote, even 
if it was in blank, to relieve them from the em- 
barrassment of having no quorum. He was the 
more er.couraged to do this, as on a similar occa- 
sion, when his political friends left the Chamber, 


he remeined, and deposited his vote, and enabled 
them to make a quorum. 

Mr. TAPPAN would say to the Senator from 
Indiana, that this is-not an ordinary case. He 
was as much in favor of courtesy as that gentleman 
or any other Senator; but this was not an opportu- 
nity on which he (Mr. T.) and his friends could, 
with propriety, offer that courtesy. It was held by 
him and them that Blairand Rives are the Printers 
of the Senate, legally elected; and they conld not, 
therefore, with the opinions and convictions they 
had on that point, consent to participate in any elec- 
tion which they regarded as aa illegal act. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama then rose and said that 
he was aware that-— h 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky (who was not at his 
seat.) Icallthe Senator to order. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama said the Senator from 
Kentucky had listened with much complacency to 
the remarks of the Senator from Indiana, and did 
noteall him to erder, and why should a quaes- 
tion of order be staried when a Senator is attempt- 
ing to reply? , i , 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky persisted in his point 
of order on the ground that no debate was allow- 
able during the pendency of the balloting. 

The Senate then proceeded: to the third ballot, 
and the following was declared to be the result: 


Whole number - - s 
Thomas Allen - - - 25 
Mr. Allen - - - 2 


So Thomas Allen having a majority of the 
whole number of votes, was declared to be duly 
elected. 

The resolution submitted some days since by Mr. 
Cray of Kentucky to print 1500 copies of the re- 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury was then 
taken up. i 

Mr. WOODBURY rose, and was about address- 
ing the CHarr, when 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky rose and said he be- 
lieved the resolution wasin his possession, and he 
did not intend to call it up to-day. : 

While Mr. C. was speaking, many Senators ex- 
claimed, “order,” “order,” there is a Senator on 
the floor. 

Mı. WOODBURY said he had no wish to force 
discussion on the gentleman’s resolution. He only 
wished to know whether he intended to call it up 
at any future day, or was it his intention to post- 
pone it a'l together? 

Mr. CLAY said the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire would have abundant opportunities of de- 
livering his speech on questions which would be. 
presented relative to the finances, and he would 
then listen to him with great pleasure. 


Mr. KING said if the Senator from New 
Hampshire desired to proceed with his re- 
marks, he was entitled to the floor, and hada per- - 
feet right to do so; and he trusted to the sense of 
justice of the majority to protect him in that 
right. But if it was the understanding that an 
opportunity would be given to-morrow to his friend 
from New Hampshire to address the Senate, he 
would advise him to await that Opportunity; but 
unless that pledge was given, he hoped he would 
how go on with his remarks, j 

Mr. WOODBURY said he could offer all the 
remarks he intended to make on the resolution 
submitted by the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. 
Benton,] and which, after being amended on his 
(Mr. W's) motion, was yesterday laid on the table, 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky. Very well. Dm 


agreed, 
CASE OF McLEOD. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the mo- 
tion to refer so much of the President's message as 
relates to foreign affairs to the Committee on Fo- 
reign Affairs. 

. Mr. BUCHANAN, who was entitled to the 
floor, replied to the remarks of Messrs, Rives, 
Hoxrineron, Cucara, and Preston. 

He was followed by Mr. CLAY of Kentucky 
and Mr. ALLEN, at the conclusion of whose re- 
marks, the question was taken on Mr. Rives’s mo- 
tion of reference, which was carried. 

The Senate then weat into Executive session, 

And then adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, June 15, 1841. 

Mr. WILLIAMS- of North Carolina asked leave 
to offer a resolution, changing the hour of meeting 
from 12 to 10 o'clock, a. m. until otherwise or- 
dered. 

Objection being made, 

Mr. WILLIAMS moved a suspension of the 
rules prescribing the order of business. 

Mr. ADAMS inquired what rules the gentleman 
referred to} 

Mr. WILLIAMS replied, the common law of 
Parliament. 

Mr. UNDERWOUD presumed the majority 
could agree to consider the resolution. But 

Mr. RAYNER being entitled to the floor, and 
declining to yield it, the resolution was not pre- 
sented, 

The vote by which the House had adopted the 
resolution appointing a committee to report rules 
for the governmen’ of the House, and adopting 
temporarily the rules and orders, except the 21st, 
of the last House, having been reconsidered on 
yesterday, the question again recurred on the 
resolution; for which Mr. Rayner had offered the 
following, as a substitute: ` 

Resolved, That the standing rules and orders of 
the last House of Representatives be adopted as 
the rules and orders of this House for the 27th 
Congress: Provided, Tnat this House will not con- 
sidet any subjects at the present session except such 
as are embraced in the Presidents message; and 
that all petitions and memorials on all other sub- 
jects, receivable under the rules and orders above 
mentioned, shall be laid on the table, without re- 
ference or consideration. 

Mr. RAYNER having withdrawn his substitute 
for the present, 

Mr. BARNARD raised the question as to the po- 
sition in which the original resolution now stood, 
and what was the question before the House. 

After a brief statement by the CHAIR, 

Mr. WISE inquired whether he understood him 
as saying that the previous question was still in 
force? 

The CHAIR replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. WISE said that the decision left the House 
no chance to amend the resolution, the vote adopt- 
ing which they had reconsidered. He therefore 
appealed from the decision of the Cxatr. 

Mr. PROFFIT moved the previous question; 
which was seconded. 

Mr. ADAMS moved a call of the House, but it 
was not ordered. 

The main question was then ordered to be put— 
ayes 116, nays 96. 

Mr. FILLMORE asked if he might have a pa- 
ragraph read from the Manuel? 

Cries of “ No! no!” from various parts of the 
House. j 

Mr. WISE called for the yeas and nays on the 
main question; which were ordered. 

Mr. MARSHALL inquired if it would be in or- 
der toask that the Crair again state the question 
before the House. 

Tne CHAIR said that it would. 

Mr. MORGAN hoped that the House would 
come to order. 

After quiet was restored, 

The CHAIR sgain stated the question. 

Some desultory conversation here took place be- 
tween Messrs. WISE, S. MASON, MALLORY, 
and the SPEAKER, when 

The question was stated, “Shall the decision of 
the Cram stand as the judgment of the House?” 
and decided inthe negative—ayes 105, nays 112. 

So the decision of the Cam was reversed. 

And the question recurring on the resolution of 
Mr. Wise as amended by the proposition of Mr. 
Apams— 

A debate ensued, in which Mr. RAYNER, oc- 
cupied the floor for several hours. After he had 
concluded his remarks, 

Mr. MORGAN said he did notrise for the pur- 
pose of entering into this debate. Congress had 
now been upwards oftwo weeks in session, and 
yet they found themselves just where they were. 

Some conversation here followed, Mr. Rayner 
stili claiming the floor on the ground that, though 


|| 


he had concluded his speech, he had not offered his 
amendment, as, at the outset of bis remarks, he 
had announced his intention to do. 

Mr. FESSENDEN said that the gentleman 
expressly stated that he had closed. 

Mr. WISE, He had finished his speech, buf 
not yielded the floor. 

Mr. MORGAN claimed the floor and proceeded. 
I was saying. that we had been here more than two 
weeks, and we find ourselves nearly where we 
were when the session commenced. We have 
done nothing. We have been assembled here un- 
der a Proclamation from the President of the 
United States. And for what purpose? Have we 
come here merely to gratify our own personal 
feelings? 

Mr. RAYNER again rose to assert his right to 
the floor. 

Mr. MORGAN claimed it. 

The SPEAKER said the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Morgan] would proceed. 

Mr. MORGAN. We came here to relieve the 
country. The eyes of the nation are bent. upon 
us with an intensity which has never before been 
experienced. The people demand justice at our 
hands. They demand that we should work and not 
talk. And that I may not trespass upon the in- 
dulgence of the House and the time of the country, 
I will say but a word before making the motion for 
which I rose. 

I must take exception to much that has been 
said by the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. 
Rayner.] Much as! respect him, I cannot agree 
in much that he hassaid. And I must take this 
oppertunity also to disclaim, for myself, for my 
constituents, for my colleagues, and for my State, 
ihe declaration made by the venerable gentleman 
from Masscahusetts [Mr. Apams] the other day. I 
say in the face of this House, aud of this nation, 
that there is not one of my constituents who will 
agree with him in the declaration he made. I was 
pained to hear it, as I bave been pained by remarks 
made to-day. i 

Mr. ADAMS. Specify what the declaration 
was. 

[Loud cries to order.] 

Mr. MORGAN. I will specify. I had sup- 
posed that the allusion would be understood with- 
out specification. I refer to the remark of the 
gentleman, (published in the “Intelligencer,”) in 
which he said that, in case a servile insurrection 
broke out at the South, then that the people might 


interfere on the subject of slavery in the States of 
the Union. I say that a condition of things like 
that will not justify what now cannot be done in time 
of peace; and it seems strange to me that gentlemen 
who admit that we should never interfere with the 
institutions of the South in time of peace, yet say 
that, when the hand of the slave is reeking with his 
master’s blood, then interference is justified. 

While my constituents are ia favor of the right 
of petition, absolute, unqualified, and unrestrained, 
for them I say that they cannot agree with the ve- 
nerable gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
ApaMs.] 

I have said more than I intended to say. My 
object is to implore this House to do the business 
of the nation. And in order to test the question, 
believing that a majority of this House are in favor 
of working, and not of talking, and believing that 
they are satisfied that the country is suffering for 
want of action, and that it is their duty fo carry 
out those great measures cf reform for which we 
were convened, and not to be quarrelling and 
wrangling among ourselves like mere schoolboy:, 
I move the previous question. 

A question of order, involving the right of Mr. 
Rayner to the floor, for the purpose of offering his 
amendment, was here again raised, and gave rise 
to some conversation, in which Messrs. RAY- 
NER, MORGAN, WISE, BOTTS, COOPER of 
Pennsylvania, acd W. C. JOHNSON, partici- 
pated. 

Mr. DAWSON thought the House was now in 
a temper to vote, and suggested that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Morean] should consider 
the proposition of the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Rayner] in his hands, and call the pre- 
vious question upon it. 


Mr. MORGAN inquired whether he could with- 
draw the motion for the previous question, to ad=: ` 
mit the resolution of the gentleman from North 
Carolina, [Mr. Raywer,] and then renew the call 
for the previous question. i 

The SPEAKER was understood ‘to reply in: the: 
affirmative. = 

Mr. CUSHING inquired of the Srraxwe if the, ©. 
previous question was pending or not? - è 

The SPEAKER (addressing Mr. Moraan) said 
the gentleman must either say that he withdrew 
his demand for the previous question, or that he 
did not. - 

Mr. MORGAN said that he would withdraw the 
previous question for the sake of offering the fol- 
lowing resolution. Ht was the resolution of the 
gentleman from North Carolina, (Mr. RAYNER} 
and he (Mr. M.) offered it for that gentleman, that 
the House might have an opportunity of voting di~ 
rectly upon it, and he said he would move the pre- 
vious question thereon. $ 

The following resolution of Mr. RAYNER was 
then read as a substitūie for the original resolution 
of Mr. Wise, as amended by the proposition of Mr. 
Apams: 

Resolved, That the standing rules and orders of 
the last House of Representatives be adopted as. 
the rules and orders of this House until otherwise 
ordered; and that the committee heretofore appoint- 
ed on the rules be ordered to revise, amend, and ree 
port upon the said rules and orders, and that. they 
have leave to report at any time; and that the elec- 
tion of officers heretofore chosen by this House, and 
the committees raised by its orders, be, and they 
are hereby, confirmed. 

Mr. CUSHING appealed to the House to allow 
him to say a few words in relation to a declara- 
tion made by his colleague {Mr. Apams] a few 
days since. 

Mr. ADAMS had no objection; but trusted the ` 
previous question would not be started. 

Mr. MORGAN said he had moved the previous 
question, and he could not withdraw it. 

Mr. BARNARD then raised the point that. the 
proposition of the gentleman from North Carolina | 
[Mr. Rayner} was notin order. : a 

Mr. FILLMORE thought that it was in order, 
and stated his reasons. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Maryland submitted to the 
Cuar that, upon the Parliamentary law, the previ- 
ous question was debatable. =a 

The SPEAKER said the previous question had 
been withdrawn. 

Mr. BROWN of Philadelphia inquired what the 
question was. : : 

The SPEAKER said it was the question of ore 
der raised by the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 


BaRNARD.] ae 
Mr. ANDREWS of Kentucky called for the 
decision of the Chair, a 


The SPEAKER decided that the resolution was 
in order. 

Mr. EVERETT asked Mr. Rayner to modify 
his resolution so as to except the officers of the 
House, they having been appointed under a dis- 
tinct resolution. 

Mr. FESSENDEN rose to a qùestion of order. 

Mr. STANLY inquired whether the previous 
question had not been called on the resolution of 
the gentleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. MORGAN said he had himself moved it, 
and that, if necessary, he would now renew it. 

Mr. CUSHING. ‘The previous question, then 
has been moved. Under the parliamentary law 
that questi ‘nis debatable. ~ > 

The SPEAKER. It is debatable, so far as. the 
propriety of the previous question is concerned. 

Mr. FESSENDEN said that if any one was to 
speak, he claimed.the floor. 

Mr. WINTHROP submitted that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Moncas] had not the right to 
make two motions at the same time. 

The SPEAKER said that a motion submitted by 
a gentleman might be followed by a demand for 
the previous question. Such had been the practice. 

Mr. CUSHING claimed the floor: Eo 

Mr. G. DAVIS said that he had. himself also, 
moved the previous question for the very purpose 


of obviating any objection which might be raised. 
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Mr.: WINTHROP submitted that the Speaker 
had not recognised the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. @. Davis.]} And he appealed from the decision 
of the-Chair. 

Ater some explanation, the appeal was with- 
drawn. ; 

Aad the question recurring on seconding the de- 
mand for the previous question, (which the 
Speaker had decided to be debatable, so far as con- 
‘cerned its propriety )— 

Mr. CUSHING said that the previous question 
had been. called for by the gentleman from New 
York, and, as it was in order to debate: the point 
of order, whether, under the circumstances, the 
geutleman’could call for the previous question, he 
desixed a word or two. He rose, then, under the 
parliamentary law, to oppose the putting of the 
previous question; and, in doing so, he meant to 
confine himself within the rules of debate. He 
did not wish to make a speech on this question,and 
he would desire that, at the present extraordi- 
nary session of Congress, he might not be called 
upon to make a single spzech. During the present 
debate there had been a multitude of things said to 
waich he would gladly have replied; but, masmuch 
as he had come here. hoping to do much, he re- 
solved, at any rate, to speak but litle. He would 
rather, at this session, and in the present state of 
the business of the country, vote on one great mea- 
sure, than offer a more eloquent speech than bad 
ever before fallen from the lips of man within 

these walls; for he came here to act, and it was with 
extreme reluctance that he opposed the previous 
question, when proposed by his own friends. But he 
Opposed it now because it would be infiicting on the 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Apams] the 
extiemest injustice. How would we stand bere 
in this case? His colleague (Mr. Apams} bad 
_ Spoken on this subject with his usual zeal, learning, 
and courage; and the gentleman from Virginia and 
the gentleman from North Carolina, and other 
Southern gentlemen, had also argued the question 
with equalspirit and zeal; and he repeated that 
those gentlemen had given utterance to many 
things to which he would fain have replied. But 
he regretted thaton this or any other occasion he 
found himself compelled to differ with his colleague, 
whose opinions he was always inclined to treat 
with great reverence. His colleaguc, however, 
had offered some opinions of the gravest character, 
on subjects the most imposing and interesting to 
the whole country. Those opinions had been ut- 
tered deliberately, and to which the whole weight 
of his character would be attached, and thus they 
would go forth to the world. And member after 
member from the South has arisen in his places, 
and declared that if those declarations went un- 
contradicted, they would doso and so. But he 
(Mr. Cusnina) did not intend to debate this ques- 
tion atlarge. He thought, however, that he should 
have an opportunity grartted him of saying a few 
words on this subject, no matter whether he did or 
did not agree with his colleague. For this reason, 
then, he was opposed to the putting of the previous 
question, notwithstanding the states of the public 
business, and notwithsianding the risk of opening 
the question of Abolition again. 

Mr. BROWN of Pailadelphia protested in the 
most vehement manner against the abominabie 
and unparalleled system of tyranny which had been 
exhibited towards the minority during the last two 
weeks, 

Several voices here called ‘‘order,” “sit down.” 

Mr. BROWN. No,I will not sit dows; I am 
in order; and so long as I have a voice I will raise 
it to denounce and resist the gag system which is 
being practised upon us. 

The call for order was here renewed by several 
voices, G 

Mr. BROWN said that when the Cram eailed 
him to order, be would obey, but not until then. 
He then proceeded to protest against a certain in- 
fluence, whieh, he aszerted, had been brought to 
bear upon the minority, to coerce and deprive 
them of the privileges guarantied by common 
usages to minorities in all legislative bodies. He 
had been told, on one eceasion, that the common 
law of Parliament was to: be the rule. Well, he 
was willing to take that, even, as then the minority 
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would have their rights. But if they were to have 
a new and tyrannical code like the present, why 
he would rather fall back upon that common but 
still just-eoede of his Anglo Saxon ancestors. He 
bad not the least doubt but that under the common 
Parliamentary law, he should be able to defend the 
rights of bis country; but here, in the. present rule, 
they now completely gagged and made to vole at 
once either aye or no. : 


‘The CHAIR here suggested that Mr. B. was 


taking too wide a range. 

Mr. BROWN. I am about showing what the 
previous question has done. It is the previous 
question which has brought the House to the con- 
dition in which it now stands. ` You kave been go- 
ing on foo fast, and now comes the reaction. Yes, 
gentlemen may depend upon it that if they succeed 
in tyrannizing over the minority for a season, the 
reaction will come, and their work, in which they 
have made so much haste to accomplish, will be 
undone. 

If the majority chose to proceed to the end of 
the session, as they had done hitherto, they might 
depend upon it, thatat the last moment reaction 
would come, and, as in the present case, they 
would be left precisely where they had com- 
menced. : 

In relation to the subject under debate, Mr. B. 
said he was free from prejudice. He was, how- 
ever, against the 21st rule, as he did not believe it 
necessary. When it should be shown that it was 
necessary, he would vote for it, and not till then. 

He expressed his belief that there was neutral 
ground on which all parties could meet in relation 
to this question, and which, but for the “gag sys- 
tem,” he should have indicated to the House. 
As it was, however, no man could take a middle 
ground; he was compelled to vote on one or other 
of the extremes. 

(The proposition which Mr. B. desired to offer 
was, that no petitions asking the abolition of sias 
very, eic. should be received, unless they came from 
those portions of the country where the alleged 
grievances existed.) 

Mr. BRIGGS replied to the remarks of Mr. B., 
so far as they related to the application of the pre- 
vious question, contending that the minorities in 
this House had been made to smart under its ope- 
ration, and how greatly jis severity had been miti- 
gated by modifications of recent origin. 

He had himself, he said, rarely voted for the 
previous question, and then with great reluctance. 
As an instrument of business it was useful, when 
properly applied. As an engine of party despot- 
ism, it was the greatest scourge ever held over a 
deliberative body; and, if he knew himself, he had 
never consented so to apply it. He had even now 
strong reasons for voting against it. He stood in 
the sarne position as his colleague, (Mr. Cunina ] 
He bad heard observations made in the course of 
this debate, by which even his cold Northern bleed 
had been roused. Injustice, great injustice, had 
been cone to him as well as to other members of 
this House. But the whole country was looking 
to them. Here they had been fifteen or sixteen 
days, and they had not progressed a single step. 
Ele felt himself bound, therefore, to ove:look these 
personal and minor consideratious, and to look to 
the country. Let them go on and do the business 
of the couatry, for which they were convened. 
They had a majority of forty in this House, and 
the country would hold them responsible for this 
waste of ime. If a single rule was to be inserted 
which would bear herd upon hin and his constitu- 
ents, he would bow in submission, that the business 
of the nation might be attended to. 

Mr. ADAMS alladed to the history of this ques- 
tion from the first period of presentation, and com- 
plained of the tyrannical manner in which he had 
been prevenied, by the previous question, from re- 
plying to the unparalleled personal abuse unde- 
servedly heaped upon him, and of ecrrecting the 
gross misrepresentations of what he had said, He 
was willing, however, to waive ali remarks in rela- 
tion to that for the present, and to content himself 
with saying, that in case the House should think 

proper to adopt the 21st rule, it would beso defined 
that it should no longer be in the power of any 
Speaker to place a wrong construction upon it. 


Mr. WISE rejoined very briefly to so much of 
the remarks of Mr, Apams as were of a personal 
characier. > a 

Mr. W. C. JOHNSON hoped that the opinions 
which had been expressed on the one side or the 
other would not prevent the great body of the 
members of this House from voting in favor of 
the previous question, in order that the House 
might proceed to the transaction of the public bu- 
siness. s 

Mr. PROFFIT said that he was called upon to 
givea most responsible vote, without having an 
opportunity for explanation. Yet he was willing: 
again togo wiihthe Suuth, and toshow his love 
for that section of country, although he could 
bave wished for an opportunity to explain his own 
sentiments, and to say something in relation to the 
feelings of the people of bis own State; and al- 
though he would have been glad to hear the senti- 
ments of the whole Northwest, yet he would vote 
for the previous question. 

Mr. WISE here intimated that if the gentle- 
man desired such expression of sentiment, he 
(Mr. W.) would change his intention of vo- 
ting for the previous question, and would vote 
against it. 

Mr. PROFFIT desired that the gentleman 
from Virginia, [Mr. Wiusr,) and every cther 
gentleman, would vote in favor of the previous 
question, that the House might proceed to busi- 
ness. 

[Cries of “Agreed, agreed.“ 

Mir. P. appealed to gentlemen on all sides of 
the House to let the question be taken. 

Mr. GIDDINGS szid it was not his intention to 
inflict upon the Hoese a speech at this time, al- 
though he had felt great desire to do so. But (said 
Mr. G.) I wish to explain to the House the reason 
of my silence. It is, that I came here for 
the transaction of the great and impor- 
tant business which called us together. I felt 
anxious to do that business, and to return 
home at the earliest moment. I was, therefore, 
willing to take the question upon the amendment of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams, ] 
without discussion, Anxious to get at business, E 
voted for the adoption of the resolution. This was 
done with a sincere and honest desire to get at busi- 
ness. The resolution was adopted; we were fully 
organized, and ready to enter upon the important 
questions to be submitted for our. consideration, 
But a motion was made to reconsider the resolu- 
tion, and to reject the one hundred and thirty-nine 
rules which we had adopted, for the reason that we 
had not adopted the hundred and fortieth. On this 
we had, for several days, listened to speeches from 
Southern members, while the members from the 
free States remained silent; and I rejoice that they 
gave this evidence of their desire to do the business 
of the country, although many things were said 
which I was particularly anxious to reply to. I 
was personally called on and ailuded to; yet, sir, I 
could not forget the expectations of my constitu. 
ents, and that the eyes of the nation were upon us. 
But those who were said to balong to the same po- 
litical party with whom I have had the honor to act; 
united with our political foes to reconsider the reso- 
lution, and to set us again afloat upon the open sea 
of debate, without chart or compass to guide us, 
Sir, our friends uniting with our foes have entirely 
disorganized the House, snd now turn around and 
exhort us to sustain the previous question, and be- 
seech us again to organize. Sir, I will again do 
what I can to get at business, assuring gentlemen 
that at a proper time I will most cheeriully and joy- 
fully discuss this question, and will then endeavor 
to answer some things that have been said during 
the recent debate. 

Mr. J. @. FLOYD said that he had no wish to in- 
terrupt the business or delay (he orzanization of 


the Elouse—though he was satisfied that the reason 
why we had made so little progress was be- 
cause some gentlemen had been too anxions 
to get along too fast. There never was, in his 
opinion, a more proper place for the. application of 
the good old rule, “make haste slowly.” ‘The 
question is said to be, whether the previous ques- 
uon should now be put. He hoped that the gen- 
tlemen of the majority of the House were, after 
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deerme manen maaa ime eee 


two weeks experience, satisfied that the gag rule 
of the previous question could not do every 
thing, however tyraanically applied. More than 
two weeks of the sessicn had elapsed, and yet 
the dominant party, with a majority of nearly fifty, 
have not yet orzanized the House so as to transact 
the business of ihe country—and this, too, aliboagh 
the gag of the previous question has been applied 
with its utmost rigor. Mr. F. was opposed to the 
application of the previous question in this in- 
stance; and, although he had formerly thought that 
it might sometimes be applied, after a long and free 
debate, yet such had been iis unparalleled abuse 
during the present session, he would be willing to 
see it forever stricken from the rules of the House; 
for, under it, that free discussion of measures 
which should characterize every meeting of free- 
men, or of their representatives, has been banished 
from these walls, and we, who have been sent up 
here from the body of the people, are called upon 
to carry into effect, without discussion and with- 
out amendment, such measures as may be brought 
forward under Executive diciation, or such as are 
resolved upon in a caucus in some cf the dungeons 
of tais Capitol. 

"Phe honorable member from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Brices] has said that he has sat here eight years 
under the applicatioa of the previous question, but 
that it has not heretofore been administered in an 
open, manly way. 

Mr. FLOYD being called to order on several 
occasions, and by several gentlemen, 

Mr. OLIVER rose and remarked that he feit 
himself called upon to insist that his colleague [Mr. 
Fioyp] should be permived to proceed in his ar- 
gument against this unholy gag law. Has it come 
to this, Mr. Speaker, that we in the minority are to 
have no opportunity of submitting our views and 
our reasons for the voies we are called upon to 
give? Shall we be pressed to a vote by the force 
of this oppressive ruie? Do the majority iniend to 
prevent the minority from assigning their reasons? 
Have we,no rights here? We consider we have, 
and intend to insist upon them. May I not ask 
the House, then, to allow Mr. FLoyp to proceed 
in his argument? 

Mr. FLOYD was permitted to go on, by a vote 
of 131 to 64. 

Sir, said Mr. Froyp, I cannot speak for the last 
eight years, but for the last two sessions I deny that 
the rule has been applied in any such tyrannical, 
Plibecal manner as it hes dariog the present session. 
Sir, if it has been administercd in such a liberal, 
manly, open manner, why conid he not vote to 
sustain the decision made by the Chair this mora- 
ing, that the previous question, moved a weed ago, 
had survived the vote to reconsider—ihe wreck of 
the organization of the House—aed was yet in full 
force and vigor. If this was such a ‘manly, 
open”? administration of the rule, why did not 
omen sustain the decision of the Chair, and 


been the effect of the 
Why, sir, we have, 


previous q 
i tion introduced by 


for one this 


in the Ps nts message-~a rele, in his opinion, 
mosi degrading to the House. What were we to 
Go with the Presidents message? We meet, under 
the proclamation of the late President, and if any 
restriction shoul be adopted, it sheuld be to the 
maters mentioned in the prociamation. But why 
should the action of the Representatives from the 
people themselves, who are presumed to know 
their wants, be confined to ihe Presidents message, 
and that too when ihe President himself confesses 
that he is unable to say, with confidence, what 
should be done; and refers itto us to take such 
measures as the wants of the country demand? 
There never was, in his opinion, a more cring- 
ing, degrading subserviency to Execuive dicta- 
tion, ihan this rule which has been adopted by. the 
majority, under the previous question; and this 
alone, if other arguments were wanting, was enough 
to induce him to vote against the previous ques- 
tione 

Mr. F. was repeatedly interrupted by eries to 


order, and was twice allowed to proceed by a vote 
of the House. > 

Mr. WINTHROP said that if he had been called 
upon to vote fifteen minutes ago, when this ques- 
tion was first moved, he shouid certainly have 
voted against it. He had raised a point of order 
in relation to it at the outset. And he begged leave 
to say, with all due respect for the Cuain, that he 
had not withdrawn his appeal from the decision of 
Cuar because he acquiesced in its correctness. It 
was rather because he was unwilling to invele the 
House in another of those controversies on points 
of order which so much resembled certain coniro- 
versies ce-eribed by Milton, where 


“Chaos sits umpire, 

And by decision more embroils the fray; 
Nexthim, high arbiter, 
Chance governs all.” 


But he had other objections, besides those of 
order, to the previous question at the present time. 
The honorable member from North Carolina, who 
addressed the House for two or three hours this 
morning, [Mr. Raynen,] had appealed repeatedly 
to the members from Massachusetts to say how 
far they endorsed the docirines of thcir colleague{ Mr. 
Apams } Mr. W. desired to have replied (sis to his 
certain know!e:ge did some others of his cosleagues} 
that, while he certainly dissented in some respecis 
from the doctrines of his venerable coHeage, he 
dissented stiil more from the doctrines of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

But (said Mr. W.) when reflect on the deep 
disgrace to this natien, and the even deeper disap- 
poiatment to the people, which will result from any 
furiher exhibition io this House of such scenes of 
disorganization and confusion as have been dis- 
played kere for a fortaight past, I am unwilling to 
give any vote which will defer for another hour, 
mach Jess foc another day, a decision upon the 
question before us. I shall waive, therefore, ail 
objections to the motion, and go with my friends in 
its support. 

Mr, GILMER said that it was true ihat the pree 
vious question was debatable, so far as related to 
its propriety. He had listened to the remarks of 
gentlemen, and he had not discovered that there 
was any gentleman who desired to speak to the 
main question: why, then, not proceed to vote? 

In explanation of ihe vote he intended to give, 
he would say that the previous question was an 
odious question, dangerous to the freedom of debate, 


and that he rarely had voted for it, and searcely 


ever shoukl. 

Mr. SERGEANT replied ta the remarks of Mr. 
Fieyp in relation to the previous question; and, 
after presenting to the House a vivid view of its 
own condition, insisted on the necessity of the ap- 
plication of that instrament, without whieh, it was 
obvious, from the course of proceeding here adopted, 
the House nevercould reach the business for which 
Congress had been convened. 


Mr. SLADE briefly assigned his reasons (hav- | 


ing reference to the condition of the country and 
the purposes for which Congress had been called 
regether,) why he should now vole in favor of the 
previous question, 

And the question on the demand for 
vious question being then taken, there w 
cond, 

And the main question was ordered to be taken. 

Mr. WISE asked a division of the question on 
the proposition of Mr. Rayner, to end. with the 
words “until otherwise ordered.” 

Tne SPEAKER said that, under the Parliamen- 
tary law, a majority of the House would bere- 
quired to erder a division. 

Mr. CHAPMAN asked the yeas and nays on 
making the said division; which were ordered, and, 
being taken, were—yeas 89, nays 125. 

So the House refused to order the division, 

After scme conversation— 

Mr. RHETT asked tbe yeas and nays on the 
meia question; wnich were ordered. 

And the maia question (being on the amend- 
ment or substitute of Mr. Raynes) was then 
taken. 

Before the vote was announced— 

Mr. PROFFIT rose and said that there were four 
gentlemen from the slaveholding States who had 


the pre- 
a se- 


manifested great anxiety on this subject, and who 
would not vote; he sbould, therefore, be put to the 
trouble of publishing their names. f 

[Cries of “order, order.”] 

The SPEAKER announced the vote to be as fol- 
lows—Yeas 96, nays 105. i : 

So the amendment of Mr. Rayner was rejected. 

And the question recurring on the original reso- 
ution of Mr. Wise, as amended by the proposition 
of Mr. Apams— ; 

Mr. RAYNER moved to amend the same by 
strifting out ali after the word “Resolved,” and in- 
serting the following: 

“That the Rules and Orders of the last House of 
Representatives be adopted as the Rules and Orders 
of this House, until otherwise ordered; and that a 
committce of nine members be appointed. by the. 
Speaker, under the said rules, to revise, amend, and”, 
report the same.” ` as 

Mr. WISE demanded the previous question. 

Mr. STANLY szid there had been trifling enough 
already. He moved to lay the resolution on the 
table, 


Mr. FILLMORE inquired of the Chair, what’ ~ 


would be the effect cf the motion to lay on the 
able, should it prevail? Would ittake the whole 
subject with i? à 

The SPEAKER said it would. 

Mr. FILLMORE. Then we shall be “withont 
rules. i : o 

Mr. STANLY. Well, where are we now? 

Mr. WELLER asked ihe yeas and nays on th 
motion to lay the resolution on the table. i 

Various questions of order were raised, in re- 
ference to which Messrs. UNDERWOOD, WIN- 
THROP, PENDLETON, TRIPLETT, WISE, 
and RAYNER were severally on the floor. ; 

Mr. STANLY withdrew bis motioa to lay the 
resolution on the table. 

And the question reeurring on the demand for 
the previous question, there was a second. 

And the main question was ordered to be taken. 


Mr. GENTRY called for a division of the ques~ 
tion, first on striking out, then on inserting, &< 

But Mr. G. withdrew the motion > = ` 

Mr. STANLY renewed it. : ve 


Mr. TURNEY asked the yeas and nays on mak- 
ing the division; which were refused. í 

And the question being taken, the House refused 
to order the division, f ; 

And the question recurring on the main ques: 
tion (being in striking out all after the word “Ree 
sclved,” and inserting the proposition of Mr. Ray- 
NER)— 

M. RHETT asked the yeas and nays; which 
were ordered, and, being taken, were yeas 104, 
nays 107. 

So the amendment of Mr. RAYNER was Tes 
jected. i j 

And the question again recurring on the origi- 
nal resolution of Mr. Wise as amended by the 
proposition of Mr, Apams, in the words following : 

Resolved, That a commilice of nine members be 
oppointed to revise, amend, and report rules for the 
government cf this House, and that until such 
commiitee make report, and the same be finale 
iy acted upon, the rules and orders of. the . last 
House of Representatives, except the 2ist, shall 
be considered as the rules and orders. of this 
House. 

Mr. BOTTS moved the previous question 
thereon. : 

And there was a second. 

Mr. WISE asked the yeas and nays on orderiag 
the main question, which were ordered, and, being 
taken, were yeas 111, nays 99. ao 

So the House decided that the main question 
should be now taken. 

Mr. WISE asked the yeas and nays on the main 
question, which were ordered. 

And the main question (being on the adoption 
of the original resolution) was then taken. 

Before the vole was announced, a number of 
gentlemen rose and desired that their names might 
be called. : 

Mr, STANLY wished to inquire of the Chait 
whether these gentlemen were changing thefr voles. 
If so, he should like to know it. . : 


so 
Mr. - WISE. ; Order. 


order. i 

Mr. STANLY. I don’t care if you do. 

[A voice. Pat him out.] . 

Mr: STANLY. Try it, boys. 

[Loud cries of order—order.] ; 

The SPEAKER called the House to order. - 

Mr. STANLY. I shall submit my inquiry to 
the Chair, let who will call out order. Isit in or- 


I call: the gentleman to 


der, Mr. ‘Speaker, to ask if these gentlemen have ~ 


changed their votes? 
[Great noise in the hall.] 
_. Messrs, WISE and GILMER called Mr. Sran- 
uy to order: 
` The SPEAKER said the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. Sranty] had aright to put an in- 
quiry to the Chair, if it was proper for informa- 
tion. 
Mr. STANLY. I inquire, then, whether these 
gentlemen changed their votes? 
‘Mr. WISE. ask the Speaker if that inquiry 
is in order? 

, The SPEAKER said it was not. . 
Mr. WISE. Then I call the gentleman to order. 
Mr. STANLY. I have asked the question, and 

I have triumphed so far, at least. 

Mr. WISE. Order. 
Mr. STANLY. Order back again. 


The SPEAKER called both gentlemen to order, 
and then anneunced the vote—yeas 106, nays 110, 
as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Allen, L. W. Andrews, 
Sherlock J. Andrews, Arnold, Aycrigg, Babcock, 
Baker, Barnard, Barton, Birdseye, Blair, Board- 
man, Borden, Botts, Briggs, Brockway, Bronson, 
Jeremiah Brown, Burnell, Calhoun, Thomas J. 
Campbell, Childs, Chittenden, J. ©. Clark, Staley 
N. Clarke, Cooper, Cowen, Cranston, Cravens, 
Cushing, John Edwards, Everett, Ferris, Fessen- 
den, Fillmore, J. Q. Floyd, A. L. Foster, Gates, 
Gentry, Giddings, Patrick G. Goode, Greig, Hall, 
William S. Hastings, Henry, Howard, Hudson, 
Hunt, James Irvin, Wm. W. Irwin, James, J. P. 
Kennedy, Lane, Lawrence, Thomas F. Marshall, 
Samson Mason, Mathiot, Mattocks, Maxwell, 
Maynard, Moore, Morgan, Morris, Morrow, Os- 
borne, Owsley, Parmenter, Pendleton, Pope, 
Powell, Ramsay, Randall, Randolph, Ridgway, 
Rodney, Russell, Saltonstal!, Sanford, Sergeant, 
Simonton, Slade, Smith, Sprigg, Stanly, Stokeley, 
Stratton, Stuart, John B. Thompson, Richard W., 
Thompson, Tillinghast, Toland, Tomlinson, Trom- 
bull, Underwood, Van Rensselaer, Wallace, Ed- 
ward J. White, J. L. White, Thomas W. Wil- 
liams, Christopher H. Williams, Joseph L. Wil- 
Jliams, Winthrop, Yorke, Augustus Young, and 
Jchn Young—106. 

NAYS—Messrs. Alford, Arrington, Atherton, 
Banks, Beeson, Bidlack, Boyd, Aaron V. Brown, 
Milton Brown, Charles Brown, ‘Burke, Sampson 
H. Bater, William Butler, William O. Butler, 
Grean W. Caldwell, P. C. Caldwell, John Camp- 
bell, William B. Campbell, Caruthers, Chapman, 
Clifford, Clinton, Coles, Dawel, G. Davis, R. D, 
Davis, Wm. C. Dawson, John B. Dawson, Dean, 
Deberry, Dimeck, Doig, Eastman, J. O. Edwards 
Egbert, Fornance, Gamble, Gerry, Gilmer, Goggin, 
W. O. Goode, Gordon, Graham, Gustine, Haber- 
sham, Harris, J. Hastings, Hays, Holmes, Hop- 
kins, Hubbard, Hunter, Ingersoll, Jack, Wm. C. 
Johnson, Cave Johnson, J. W. Jones, I. D. Jones, 
Keim, A. Kennedy, King, Litietie'd, Lowell, A. 
McClelian, Robert McClellan, McKay, Mallory, 
Marchand, A. Marshall, J. T. Mason, Matthews, 
Medill, Meriwether, Miller, Newhard, Nisbet, Oli- 
ver, Partridge, Payne, Pickens, Piumer, Profit 
Rayner, Reding, Rencher, Rhett, Rigzs, Rogers, 
Roosevelt, Saunders, Shaw, Shepperd, Snyder, 
Soliers, Steenrod, Summers, Sumter, Taliaferro, 
Triplett, Turney, Van Buren, Ward, Warren, 
Washington, Watterson, Weller, Westbrock, Jas. 
W. Williams, Lewis Wiliams, and Wise—110. 

So the original resolution was rejected. 


{And the House stands where it did on Monday 
noon of May 3ist.} 


On motion of Mr, WISE, at eight o’clock, the 
House adjourned. ; 
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Wepnespay, June 16, 1841. 
The CHAIR presented the memorial of the 


Mayor, Aldermen, and citizens cf Philadelphia, 


praying that appropriations may be made for the 
defence of the Delaware; which, on motion by 
Mr. BUCHANAN, was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. Í 

The CHAIR also presented the memorial of 
Walter R. Johnson, praying remuneration for 
losses sustained by the discontinuance of his ser- 
vices in the South Sea Expedition; which was laid 
on the table. 

Mr. PORTER presented the petition of citizens 
cf Cass eounty, Michigan, in favor of allowing 
ono vear’s salary to the family of the late President 
of the United States; which was laid on the table. 

Mr. B. CHANAN presented the petition of 
Mary Battin a:.d others, widows of deceased Revo- 
lutionary soldiers, Draying the restoration of their 
names to the pension ‘ist; which was referred to 
the Committee on Pens s. 

Mr. B. also presented resc‘utions adopted at a 
meeting of persons interested in French spolia- 
tions prior to 1800; which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky presented the petition 
of citizens of Rochester, New York, in favor of the 
passage of a bankrupt lav; which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky presented the petition 
of a number of hatters of Connecticut and New 
York, praying the imposition of a duty on hats. 

Mr. BENTON then called up the resolution 
which he had submiited some ten days back, and 
which was laid on the table yesterday, with an un- 
derstanding that it would be taken up to-day. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky said the resolution had 
been laid on the table by a vote of the Senate, as 
the proper way of disposing of it. He therefore 
opposed i's being taken up. 

Mr. CALHOUN characterized this course of 
proceeding as most extraordinary. Almost the 
whole legislation cf Congress is to be based 
on the report of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, and in looking over that report there 
were many statements which he consideredjerrone- 
ous and which demanded explanation. Was it 
unreasonable in them to ask for information on 
subjects which were brought before them for legis- 
lation, and were motions of this kind to be refused 
even 2 consideration? 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky. 
to getintoa passion, 

Mr. CALHOUN. No passion, sir. I havea 
right to ask and receive the information called for 
in this resclution, 


It is not worth while 


right; and what does it come to? What does it 
come to? The majority aiso have righis, and he 
supposed thy were as much entitled to considera- 
tion as those of the minority. But it was not so 
much the resolution of the Senator from Missouri 
as the amendment of the Senator from New 
Hampshire, which entered into a wide scope of in- 
quiry, which, in his opinion, could lead to no prac- 
tical results. He asked that the resolution and 
amendment might be read; which was done. 

The resolution of Mr. Benron was as follows: 
Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to lay before the Senate a schedule of 
the payment: made from the Treasury during the 
months of Mareh, April, and May, of the present 
year. 

To which Mr. Woopzury proposed as an amend- 
ment, after the werd “ycar,” add: 

“Under each head of appropriation, beginning on 
the 4ih of the first named month, and a schedule 
of the amounts under each head of appropristion, 
which he has estimated in his report to Congress 
will be required for expenditure from the first of 
June to the last of August, and also of the amounts 
in a similar manner required from the first of Sep- 
tember to the close of the year; making, with those 
before named, his ageregate of $24,200,000 wanted 
between the 4th of Marchand the 31st of December. 

“Also, what is the amount of debt under past ap- 
propriations which he recommended to be funded, 
and what under future appropriations to be made 


Mr. CLAY of Kentucky. . Yes, yon have a | 


zt this session, including in the latter any stock for 
capital to be invested ina National Bank.” 

Mr. CALHOUN saia, that in his opinion, the 
information called for was highly necessary to cor- 
rect action on the question brought before them. 
The Secretary of the Treasury ought to furnish the 
details on which he draws results manifestly erroe 
neovs. In making out his report he should have 
shown what was the state of the Treasury which 
authorized the eall of this session. He does not 
give the infotmation necessary to justify the call 
on the grounds of deficit in the Treasury as put 
forward in the summons for that call. The object 
of this resolution was to obtain that information. 
And are those who have no other means of ob- 
taining that information to be excluded from calling 


_ up a resolution of inquiry demanded by the people? 


Let not the gentleman resort to this'gagging mode 
of stifling information which the whole country ex- 
pects. If this system be carried out it will justly 
be attributed to an admission that no explanation 
can be given. 

Mr. WOODBURY remarked that the object of 
calling up this resolution was, as he understood it, 
to give him an opportunity of making the few obe 
servations he had io make on the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. It was not intended 
to propose the passage of the resolution. He hoped, 
therefore, there would be no objection to the mo- 
tion merely to take it up. 

Mr. BENTON said the motion was simply to 
take up the resolution, When taken up, the ques- 
tion would be fisst on its amendment, and then on 
its adoption. It amounted to this—that the oppo- 
sition now made was against taking up the resolu- 
tion for consideration. The question was not now 
on its adoption—that could be prevented by the 
usual course. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky contended that no Se- 
nator at his side of the house had any disposition 
not to afford the gentlemen on the opposite, every 
opportunity for inquiring which might be requisite 
for purposes of information. What they were op- 
posed to was motions and resolutions delaying the 
business, and not intended to lead to any action or 
result this session. He would «..:ve to lay the re- 
solution on the table unti’ 1. morrrow. 

Mr. CALHOUN noped the Senator from New 
Hampshire would withdraw his amendment, that . 
he might have an opportunity of proceeding with © 
his remarks. If, in any discussion which might 
arise out of those remarks, it should appear neces- 
sary to print the resolution, that proposition may 
afterwards be made. , 

Mr. WOODBURY observed that he thought it 
was the understanding yesterday, that the resolu- 
tion offered several days ago by the Senator from 
Kentucky, would be taken up to-day, for the pur- 
pose of enabling him (Mr. W.) to offer the 
remarks he had to make on the report of the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury. His object was to dis- 
cuss the propriety of printing that report—at least 
so large a number as proposed by the Senator from 
Kentucky—~filed as it was with gross errors and mis- 
statements calculated to deceive and mislead the 
public. {f permitted to make his remarks on those 
errorsand misstatements, he would be abie to show 
thaton those very errors and misstatements . the 
call of this extra session has been based, and that 
there was no pretence but that of error, misstate- 
ment, and delusion, to make the call. 


Mr. CLAY of Kentucky said he understood the 
arrangement of yesterday was, that his resolution 
might, in tae orders of the day, come up in its 
place to-day, or some ciher day, when no unfinished 
business or important measure was before the Se- 
nate. But he had no objection to hear the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire now. 

The resolution to print extra copies of the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, being taken up, 

Mr. WOODBURY proceeded with his comments 
on the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
the course of which he pointed out extraordinary 
discrepancies and misstatements. 

Mr. EVANS then obtained the floor, but the 


Senate, on motion, proceeded to the consi leration 
of Executive business, 


And then adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wenpnpspay, June 16, 1841. 

Mr. STUART of Virginia submitted the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, That the rules and orders of the last 
House of Representatives, not superseded by any 
rule or resolution adopted at the present session, 
now in foree, be, and the same are hereby, adopted 
for the regulation of the House at the present ses- 
sion; and that the Select Committee upon the Rules 
heretofore raised proceed to revise and amend the 
rules heretofore adopted, and they have leave to 
report at.all times. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of North Carolina moved the 
previous question; but withdrew it on the pledge of 
Mr. Sruarr to renew it. 

Mr. STUART said thathis object in offering the 
proposition just read by the Clerk, was to compro- 
mise the great difficulty which had agitated the 
House for the last two weeks. It would be per- 
ceived that the resolution did not undertake to de- 
cide one way or the other as to the important ques- 
tion involving the riz petition. Lts effect was 
merely to postpone iiis question at the present ses- 
sion. The ressiutio:. nad no relation to another 
Congress but referred exclusively to the present 
session. Its practica! effect would be to clay ex- 
citement, and enadic iae House to proceed at once 
to the discharge of the high duties for which they 
were sent here. Mr. S. said that some days ago a 
proposition, reported by the Select Committee on 
ihe Rules, was adopted by the louse, which he 
would now read ior information, so that the House 
might judge of the effect of the resolution which he 
had just had the honor to offer. 

Mr. S, read as iollows: 

“Upon the preseniation of petitions and other 
papers on subjects not specially referred to the 
consideration of the House in the message of the 
President at the opening of the present extra ses- 
sion, objection to the reception shall be considered 
as made, and the question of reception shall be laid 
upon the table. This rule to be considered only in 
force during the present session. Petitions and 
other papers for or against a bankrupt law to be 
excepted from the operation of this rule. 


“Phe action of all committees on all subjects | 


not specially referred to the consideration of the 
House in the message of the President shall be 
suspended during the present session: this sutpen- 


sion not to asply to business before the Commit- | 


tee of Elections, of Ways and Means, on Ac- 
counts, and on’ Mileage, nor, if the House shall so 
determine, to the subject of a general bankrupt 
law.” 


Thus it would be perceived, (said Mir. S.) that | 


ali Abolition memorials, and all petitions relating 


to any other subjects than those which apertained | 
to the special objects of this extra session, were to | 
be postponed to the next regular session, Might he j 


not appeal to the patriotism of the Elouse, and ask 
gentlemen on both sides to rally as brothers under 
this rule? He asked them if it was not expedient, 
and their solemn duty, to postpone these questions 


to other matters of paramount importance? The | 


eyes of the entire community were now riveted 
upon Congress with the most intense anxiety. 
The people were calling for a sound currency, and 
auniform system of exchange. They were de- 
manding— + 

Here Mr. J. A. FLOYD called the gentleman to 


order, on the ground that these remarks were not | 


relevant to the subject before the House. 

Mr. STUART said he was net out of order. 

Mr. FLOYD inquired of the Crain whether it 
was in order to discuss the subject cf currency on 
this resolution, respecting rules for the government 
of business of the House? 

Mr. STUART said he should give gentlemen no 
trouble on questions of order. 
close bis remarks here, trusting the fate of his reso- 
Jution to its intrinsic merits. He could not admit, 
however, that he had been out of order; on the con- 
trary, the gentleman who had interrupted him was: 
his remarks were strictly relevant to the adoption of 
the resolution he had offered; but he would noi em- 
barrass the House; he had not come here io enter 
into disquisitions upon the primary principles of 


Government; he had come to do business; he would ji 


He was willing to | 


therefore forbear all forther remark, and close by 
moving the previcus question. 

Mr. NISBET of Georgia asked Mr. Sruarr to 
withdraw that motion; which he did, on condition 
that Mr. N. would renew it. 

So the cali for the previous question was with- 
drawn, 

Mr. NISBET then referred to the peculiar posi- 
tion in which he siood as rendering it peculiarly 
desirable, and indeed indispensable, that he should 
say something in explanation of the course he 
should pursue. He would be as brief as possible. 
Mr. N. said he was one of those who kad come inte 
this House (as the gentieman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Apams] had most beautifully expressed it) 
“to deal in things which partake not of earth, like 
words, but of Heaven; but he had thus far been 
prevented by a cowrse of perpetual wrangling and 
debate, which were wholly out of order. Here- 
buked no gentleman, that was not his aim; but he 
must be permitted to say that, as a matter of taste, 
these eight-hour discussions were, on all principles 
of rhetoric, wholly inadmissible. He had listened 
with strong, with burning indignation, to the lan- 
guage which had been indulged in by the hoary- 
headed gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. ADAMS. Is the previous question to be 
applied after remarks like these? 

[Several voices. “Certainly it is.”] 

Mr. NISBET resumed. I could, said he, deal 


in terms of strong commendation in regard to the | 


character-of that gentieman’s head. Would that I 
could say as much in relation to bis heart! 

Mr. ADAMS. Is this in order, for the gentle- 
man to talk about my head and heart? [Laugh- 


ter] 

The CHAIR called Mr. Nisser to order. 

Mr. N. proceeded to say that the outpourings of 
that honorable and venerable gentleman compelled 
him to think of the inquiry of the Mantuan Bard— 

“Tanta ne in animis celestibus ire?’ 
Possibly he might be doing that gentleman injus- 


| tice, batas a Southern man he could not but repu- 


diate and reprobate the course he had pursued in 
these discussions. As he isoked at the gentleman 
while throwing forth such sentiments and language, 
he was forcibly reminded of Vesuvius, which, 
while its summit was clothed in white, vomited a 
fiery stream, which spread desolation and ruin 
wherever it came. , 

Mr. MALLORY called Mr. N. to order, and 
asked, what had the course of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts to do with the adoption of a rule of 
order for the business of Congress? 

The CHAIR called Mr. Nisser again to order. 

Mr. N. observed that, after the course of the 
debate which had been going om here for days past, 
he thought it a little extraordinary that he could 
not be allowed even to deal gently with the con- 
duct of the gentleman. Mr. N. said he would not, 
even if he could, think of venturing within the 
reach of the arm of that venerable giant, because 
he might certainly caculate on annihilation as the 
consequ2nce. He then went on to cay he was pre- 
pared to vote for the resolntion which had been now 
sent to the table. ‘Phe interests of the country, the 
expression of the public will so distinelly given, 
nay, the voice which seemed to proceed from the 
lifeless image of that glorious patriot, (pointing to 
the portrait of Washingten,) waich was co tinually 
looking dowr on their deliberations, all ‘Usited in 
cailing them to action. ‘Prue it was that-they of 
the South had expected better things from Northern 
Whigs than aa attempt io exclude the 21st rule of 
order, which guarantied the rights of Southern 
men; but%they had since made amends, (with the 
exception of the gentleman from Massachusetts.) 
If they had not gone with the South, they bad met the 
South on middle ground. The gentleman from 
Vermont, (Mr. Everert,] with a magnanimity 
which did him honor, had made what had hereto- 
fore been considered as a Southern motion—[that 
the question of reception should be laid upon the 
table]—a motion which proposed the very highest 
course of action which could, under existing cir- 
cumstances, be taken in reference to these peti- 
tions. He would remind gentlemen that this course 
was that adopted by the Senate, and had been the 
rale observed also by this House previously to the 


adoption of the much disputed 21st tule of order; 
it was the highest course they could now take. 
Here were the Democrats ready to interpose at 


every step and clog the action of the House. Nor 


did he condemn them for this; they were.in the 
opposition, and opposition might be said to be their 
parliamentary vocation. There was a branch of the” 
Whig party disposed to pass any measure short of 
the @istrule. What were they to do? Remain here’ 
forever in this state of inaction? in this region of: 
confused and uselss uproar, worse than Milton’s 
“Limbo of Vanity?” Was the Congress of the 
United States forever to remain suspended between 
organization and disorder? No. He, for one, was 
actuated by higher considerations... He claimed as 
stern a zeal for Southern rights as any gentleman 
on that floor, come he from what quarter he might; 
yet he was constrained to take the ground now of- 
fered to him from high obligations of publie duty. 
Could those who had sent gentlemen there, but wita ` 
ness for themselves the scene that was presented in 
that hall from day to day, and now from week to 
week, they would shrink away in confusion, 
shame, and despondency. In saying this, Mr. N. 
had no purpose to sheiter others exclusively of 
himself. Oh! if these sounds of wrangling and 
discord could penetrate the cold and silent recess - 
where the remains of our late President reposed 
in their lastslumber, would not his mouldering bones 
shake and rattle. in their hearse, or burst their cere-. 
ments and come forth to reproach his countrymen? : ` 
At an hour like this, with the public anxiety on 
the stretch, with public expectation on tip-toe, 
looking to see what great measures would be: 
adopted for the relief of the country; with an Op- 
position compact and strong, exulting at what they 
witnessed in the camp of their opponents, didnot- 
the House exhibit to the world a spectacle alarm- 
ing to the party and disgraceful to our national 
character? Division among ourselves, mutual re- 
vilings, disregard of the popular will—what a pice: 
ture was this for the enemies of free government * 
He spoke not for others; he had not colleagued in’ 
this matter with any set of men; he went on his: | 
own responsibility, from his own views of duty, 
and he was now prepared to act. He should go: 
for the resolution of the gentleman from Virginia, - 
(Mr. Sruant.] He could say many things as to: 
the parliamentary rules of order. He could enter 
on the general subject of the claims of the Aboli- 
tionists; but he should forbear, he had forborne-— 
forborne in agony of spirit: he had put reins upon: 
his own indignant feelings until he had become al- 
most ungovernable by himself; but. he. would take 
the nobler course; he would consent to make & 
comparatively small sacrifice, and take what it was 
practicable to obtain, in place of that full measure 
of justice which the South claimed in this matter 
as its due.. He would now, according to promise, 
move the previous question. : 

Mr. G. DAVIS moved a call of the House. 

Mr. RHETT rose to debate the call for the pre- 
vious question. He hoped it would not prevail; 
and he opposed it for two reasons. After debating 
this question of receiving petitions for sixteen or 
seventeen days, it became the House to settle it 
one way or the other, and that not fora few days 
or months even, but for an entire Congress: where- 
as, if they adopted the corapromise now proposed,’ 
instead of putting the question at rest for twe 
years to come, they merely arranged it for the pre- 
sent extra session. But there was another and a 
more important consideration, which had governed 
him. It had been intimated by the gentleman from 
Georgia who had just taken his seat, that to eine 
barrass the action of Congress was the proper na- 
tural province of a minority in opposition. - No 
such purpose governed Mr. R. or ever. should, 
where a question was at stake involving Southern 
interests and honor. He had endeavored to put 
this matier of Abolition petitions om stronger and 
higher ground; a ground which was practicable, 
and which would, he thought, unite the views of a 
majority of the House. A proposition had been- 
prepared by a.gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. 
Brown,] and that gentieman would confer a favor 
on Mr. R. if he would new read itto the House 
for information. He referred to this measure: not 


| from any wish to embarrass the action of those 


58 


politically opposed to him. He desired the. :ques- 
tion should first be taken on the proposition.of bis 
friend from Pennsylvania, and then, if that should 
be rejected, he was ready to go for the resolution 
now offered by the gentleman from Virginia. The 
former setiled the question for two yeats: it was 
Mr. R’s daty to give that his preference; and his 
vote on the propesition now offered must be go- 
verned by the fate of that resolution. He hoped 
the gentleman would allow it now to be read. 

Loud cries of “No! No!” “Object.” 

Mr. BROWN of Pennsylvania, said he was op- 
posed to taking the main question at this time. He 
believed, with the gentleman from South Carolina, 
[Mr. Ruert] that, for the sake of peace and quiet- 
ness and the prosecution of the public business,i t 
would be best to make a more permanent settle- 
ment of the question. He admitted that he did 
not feel the same deep interest in the question as 
was manifested by the gentleman from Virginia 
and from Georgia; he might not, perhaps, believe 
that its settlement would be as beneficial to his con- 
stituents as they might think it would be to theirs; 
he could not, therefore, be expected to allow it that 
poramount importance which to them seemed ob- 
vious and indisputable. Yet he appealed to 
Southern gentlemen to say whether, after a ques- 
tion which they considered above all others in im- 
portance should have been settled by a vote of 
compromise, they would be willing to throw it 
afloat again at the regular meeting of Congress, to be 
held ina few months? Was not this to risk for 
themselves their rightsas a whole? He was en- 
tirely willing these rights should -be guarantied by 
the rules of the House. He was persuaded, if 
they were allowed full and free discussion, they 
could find some spot of common ground where the 
advocates of the North and the defenders of the 
South, and the people of this District of Columbia, 
as well as the champions of the right of petition, 
could all find their rights secured. While he said 
this, he was desirous to show gentlemen from the 
South that he claimed no right to interfere with 
slavery in the Southern States—not even by peti- 
tion. He held that petitions for redress of griev- 
ances of the petitioners alone. As well might those 
of his constituents who were united in their wishes 
and efforts to. repeal the union of Ireland with 
Great Britain— 

. [Here many voices called Mr. B. to order.] 

Mr. B. said his proposition would show South- 
ern gentlemen that they had now an opportunity, 
if they thought the agitation of these questions so 
dangerous, to make the trial whether they could 
not secure their rights and effect the organization 
of the House at the same time. 

Mr. B. was here about to read again the resolu- 
tion, when Mr. PROF FIT objected to its being 
read. 

Mr. B. insisted that there could not be a stronger 
reason urged by him against the previous question 
than that he had another proposition which he 
deemed preferable to that now offered. 

Mr. MALLORY urged the propriety of having 
the paper read. 

Mr. BROWN then read it as follows: 

“Resolved, That the rules and orders of the last 
House of Representatives be adepted as the rules 
and orders of this House during the present Con- 
gress, and that, instead of the 21st rule, the follow- 
ing be adopted, to wit: 

“No petion, memorial, resolution, or other pa- 
per praying the abolition of slavery in any Stale, 
or the slave trade between the States, shall be re- 
ceived by this House; nor shali any petition, me- 
morial, resolution, or other paper praying the abo- 
lition of slavery or the slave trade in the District 
of Columbia or any cf the Territories or the United 
States be received, unless they shall be from and 
signed exclusively by the people resident in the 
District or Territory where slavery or the slave 
trade is asked to be abolished; and as to all such 
petitions, memorials, resulniions, or other papers 

thus. signed, the question of reception shall be 
considered as raised without motion, and such 
question of-reception shall be laid on the table 
witheut debate,” .. . 

Would not this allow the House to preceed to 
business? The gentleman from Georgia [ Mr. Nisser] 
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had charged upon the Democratic. members of the 
House an insidious design to disorganize the House 
and impede its action. Mr. B. averred that he had 
voted according to the best dictates of his judg- 
ment. He did not believe the Qistrule te be a 
good rule, and he should vote against it; but. he 
thought he should vote for the propesition of the 
gentleman from Virginia. He had offered his own 
without consultation with any Democratic member 
of the blouse, and he had heard but one sentiment 
expressed when they had been informally assembled, 
and that was that no facticus movement ought 
to be made for the purpose of thwarting the ma- 
jority. (They had seen quite enough of that from 
the other side when a minority themselves.) They 
bad made no motion, and but qne speech, and yet 
they were charged with throwing firebrands into 
that House to kindle a flame of discord, and stop 
the progress of public business. On the contrary, 
they were desirous of promoting harmony of ac- 


tion. 

Mr. MORGAN here called Mr. Brown to 
order. 

The CHAIR inquired what was the point of 
order he made. 

Mr. MORGAN said that the remarks of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania were irrelevant, and 
go out of order. 

The CHAIR decided Mr. 
order. 

Mr. BROWN observed that, when the charge 
he aliuded to against the Demociats of the House 
had been made by the gentleman from Georgia, 
{Mr. Nispet,] he had not been called to order; 
and surely it was not more out of order to reply to 
the charge than it had been to make it. 

Mr. BOTTS here called Mr. Brown to order. 
It could not be that such remarks werg in order on 
a motion for the previous question. 

Mr. WISE here called Mr. Borrs to order. 

Mr. BOTTS insisied on his objection. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania was replying, after 
a motion for the previous question, to remarks 
which had been made before thatquestion had been 
moved, 

The CHAIR, upon this view of the matter, de- 
cided Mr. Brown to have been out of order. 

Mr. BOTYS. Can he, then, proceed without 
leave of the House? 

Mr. WISH. Imove he have leave to proceed, 

[Cries of “Agreed, agreed.”] 

Mr. BROWN was permitted to proceed, and ob- 
served that he had been tanght something. He had 
some feelin of favorto the Sou h, he had once 
lived in Old Virginia for six years as the gentleman 
[Mr. Borrs] well knew; and he had been taught 
to believe that, if there was any chivalry in the 
country, it was in the South; yet here cne gentle- 
man from Georgia got up and charged the whole 
body of Democratic members with a design of pre- 
venting the organization of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; and ancther geatleman—from Virgivia, 
teo—got up aad insisted that to reply to the charge 
was notin order! Mr, B. said thet injurious con- 
sequences almost always sprang out of calls for the 
prev ons question, A member moved the previous 
question; another member of the same political 
sentiments asked him to withdraw it; he consented, 
provided that member would renew it; that mem- 
ber renewed the motion, and then withdrew it at 
the request of another of his political friends. This 
was the course pursued; and such a course might 
better be stigmatized as throwing firebrands into the 
House than any thing Mr. B. or his friends had dene. 

This was the firebrand they were willing to put 
out; he hoped they Would do it; and net fora few 
weeks, but for the Congress entire; so that, when 
they should meet here in December, they might not 
meet, the Nerd against the South. Mr. B. very 
honestly confessed that he hoped gentlemen would 
never consummate the business for which the ma- 
jority bad come together; they ceitainly never 
should do so by his vote; bw, after they should 
have established a Bank, and distributed the public 
lands, and regulated the currency—afier they had 
done all this 

[Here Mr. B. was loudly called to order.] M 

Mr. B. said this question ought not to be lef 
open till December; he wanted at once to close the 


Brown to be in 


breach. He trusted their rights and liberties would 
‘demand some of their ¢are, and this eternal ques- 
tion of Abolition, on which political demagogues at 
one end of the Union and at the opposite end of the 
Union bad ridden into power. He hoped the ques- 
tiou would not again be stirred till the Constitu- 
tion expired, or crumbied into atoms. s 

Mr. ALFORD of Georgia hoped he should be 
permitted to submit the few remarks he wished to 
offer, without interruption, particularly as he meant 
to say what he had to say in the coolest. and most 
dispassionate manner. [had been a rale with him 
throughout life, whenever he considered himself as 
in imminent danger, personal or political, to keep 

his mind in as coola state as possible. He hoped 
the motion for the previous question would not be 
sustained. If he rightly understood the resolution 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. 
Sruapt,] the rules of order were not left by it in 
a safe condition, as they had been by the resolution 
of tbe gentleman from Maryland on his right, [Mr. 
W. C. Jonnson.] He wished to know whether it 
was the understanding of the Cuain and of the 
Hodse that, by this resolution, the 21st rule of or- 
der was excluded? 

Mr. STUART replied that the gentleman from 
Georgia must judge for himself wheter that rule 
would be excluded or not, because he must judge 
for himself what had been adopted by the Honse 
at the present session. Mr. 8's resolution proposed 
that all the rules adopted at the last Congress should 
remain in force, save so much of them as was su- 
perseded by the action of the House at the present 
session. He would read the resolution, that the 
gentleman might judge of its import. [Here Mr. 
S. read the resolution moved by bim.] For him- 
self, he considered the 21st rule as having been 
thus superseded. 

Mr. ALFORD resumed. Then I consider it 
my most solemn duty to oppose the proposition of 
the gentieman from Virginia. Iı is my sworn duty. 
I have ozce pledged myself to my constituents, un- 
der oath, and I could not forego this course though 
the dome of this Capitol should tumble on my head. 
I can accept of no compromise. Ishall be satis- 
fied with nothing short of an act of the House ab- 
solutely rejecting the resolution. I hope the House 
will not organize itself until this matter is settled. 
I trust that every man whose heart is true to the 
South, and who has supported the resolution of the 
gentleman from Maryland, never will yield one 
inch until the Qist rule shall have been re-esta- 
blished. I hold it to begof all questions the most 
vitally important. What was the condition of 
things when I came here? That 2tst rule had keen 
establisted by a vote of the House—ihe question 
of Abolition had died. 

Mr. EVERETT here called Mr. Aurorp lo or- 
der, observing that he could not debate the main 
question after the previous question had been 
moved. 

The CHAIR decided that Mr. A. must confine 
himself to remarks on the previous, question. 

Mr. ALFORD. Very well; i know perfeetly 
that if that gentleman had power over me I should 
not proceed at all. I frankly confess that all I 
hope for is suspended on the expectation that the 
South will stand firm and coasent to no compre- 
miscs; that those who supported the resolution of 
the gentleman from Maxyiand will stick to their 
integrity, and not assent to any of this patch- 
work. We stand here isolated asd alone, on 
the sure and stable rock of State Rights. I 
hope we shail not throw ourselves into the arms 
ofeither party, and that I shall never see the ;]Jo- 
ry and honor of the constitutional sights of my 
country converted into a football for mere party 
play. But they have been made such. When- 
ever the South has given way, Southern rights have 
been sacrificed. Here are gentlemen on both sides 
declaring their‘assent that Abolition petitions shall 
be received. Now, lsay that if you exclude the 
Qist rue it is nothing to us that you grant us a 
short respite during the extra session of this moat 
extraordinary Congress. What! shall we submit 
to accept of a resolution which tells us that Abo- 
lition memorials may be received in fature after a 
short respite of a few weeks? Is that the compro- 
mise proposed tous? And shall we be satisfied be- 
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cause we are told we may rest quiet for a moment? 
What is the language it addresses to the South? 
“Judgment is gone against the Constitution, and 
judgment of death is gone against you, but be per- 
jectiy quiet, you sball not be executed until next 
sesion; we are going to give away the public lands, 
to establish a Bank, and to extend the tariff, and if 
you work well in the fills you may live tc-day, but 
to-morrow you die. Let this 21st rule be rescinded; 
let the blood of the Constitution fow rouad your 
feet; let it parish, and all Southern rights with it, 
still you shali have peace for amomen!; and can 
you reject this as a compromise?” Do gentlemen 
Suppose we are going ‘o submit to this? No, this 
is no time for the South tosubmit. Now is the day 
and now is the hour—it is with the South the dark- 
est hour of all, and if there is cne single man that 
həs the soal of his fathers in him, he will stand 
firm to the death, 

Mr. ARNOLD here called Mr. Aurorp to order. 

These remarks had nothing to do with the previous 
question, 
Mr. ALFORD insisted that he was strictly in or- 
der. He was arguing against the adoption of the 
previous question, and was urging 23 a reason why 
it should not be adopted; ibat if it was, and the re- 
solution of compromise was agreed to, the 21st rule 
would be rescinded. Mr. A. had no doubt the gen- 
tlemen who had voted with the gentleman from 
Massachusets beran to feel uneasy. 

Mr. ARNOLD. WMNotat al; not in the least. 

Mr. ALFORD. Questions of order cover a 
multitude of things; bui if that gentleman had 
known him, he would have kuown tsat it only 
put Mr. A. into better tune to be interrupted, [A 
laugh ] 

No, (said Mr. A.) Ibave not wandered a step 
from the path of order. lam against the previous 
question, because this resolution is against the 
South, I did hope, after all that has been said and 
done here, that no Southern man would shrink 
from his duty. After the open declaration that 
the Qlstrule should be rescinded, can any man 
with Southern biood in his veins prove so recreant 
as to voie for this previous question? I oppose the 
previous question beeause I wish that a substitute 
may be offered for the resolation, declaring that Abo- 
lition petitions shall be rejected as long as Congress 
shall have power to resist their reception. I desire 
that the Constitution shall not be violated for the 
accommodation of Abolitionists or any ether per- 
sons. Asto what has now beensaidI have no parson- 
al reply or personal remark to make in regard toit. I 
kKaow that the Southern representation here could 
hold the balance of power jn this House if they 
would but be true to themselves and the Constitu- 
tion. And [hope they will not vote for the previ- 
ous question ull all sach petitions are excluded 
forever. I care noihing fcr your respite, when I 
still see the gallows over my head. et every 
slaveholder and every Southern man, and every 
riendly to the South, saad 
Let me teil gentlemen that 

wetup by the repeal of 
vtarliling from ihis 
¥ * * 


ust wag an Abolition speech. 
LLORY. I call the gentteman 


order, 

Mr. ALFORD, 
the previous quent 
offered guarding the riz k 
If Lhad been discussing slavery ia i 
wonld bave been ont of order; bul E mu 
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that so lone as the Constiintion Is violated 
iif the rule waich protec’s our ri 
! unti a rale s be 
rejeciag Abolition petitions alt 
every outer man to siaud : 
Ages, and safer havet to be cat to pises before 
è yiehis up the pola Nothing but the als: 
rule, oF g lise ct, will ever do for ime and 
my consents, ‘The course of the geniieman 
from Maryland [Mr W. C. Jonnsox] has im- 
mortalized him as the champion of Southern 


rights. He bas spread our flag to the breeze, and 


-wish to prevail. 


we cannot haul down cur colors. Am I to 
die, is my conniry to perish, by the exercise 
of a power altogeiher unconstitutional? If so, let 
me die now, here, this moment. If there is death 


and Demosrats, are to enslave me and my ehil- 
dren forever, what matter is it wacther they do it 
now or on the first of December nex.? I say we 
hold the balance of power. Tae Whigs ‘in this 
House will not consent to what is proposed by the 
Democrats, and the Democrats will not consent to 
what is proposed by the Whigs. Let us, then, 
resist both tll justice shall be done to the South. 
But if the previous question is to be fore-d upon 
us, let it come now. It may as well be now 
as at any other time. If it faiis, then I wish the 
gentleman trom Maryiand would introduce his re- 
solution. 

Mr. PICKENS said that the propriety of the 
previous question might, under the parliamentary 
law, be cebated, and he wished to offer a few re- 
marks in justification of his course on this occa- 
sion. Ele was notin favor of the previous qvues- 
tion, because it had been eailed on a resolution 
whch went to adopt the rules of the last House 
of Representatives as ours; ard this he did not 
i He thought the matter stood very 
weil as iistoodnow; he preferred the parliamen- 
tary law to any rules of order which the House 
had everenacied. The law of Partiiament, as es- 
tablished by usage in Euglaad, was ihe rule of 
common sense, 

Mr. EVERETT here called Mr. Pickens to 
order, on the ground that he was debating tie main 
question 

The CHAIR said that to debate the main ques- 
tion was not in order. 

Mr. PICKENS said be should not discuss the 
main question. He appealed io the experience of 
the country dering the lasi four years, and was 
confident that the adoption of the parilamentary 
law would be productine of no worse consequences 
than had grown out of the rule whica bad been 
enforced during the last few years. It was a very 
simple rule when well undersiood. He should pro- 
poseto gointo Committee of the Whole on the 
Presidents Message, and refer the several subjects 
it coniained to select committees, insted of stand- 
ing committees. 

Mr. P. protested against the alinsion made by 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Nisser] to the 
course of certain gentlemen m the House as de- 
signed to thwart its organization. Were itin or- 
der, be wouid argue that qu 3 He insisted 
that the rejection of the re m tow offered 
would go to promote ibe organization of the House, 
and not to prevent orimpedeit. He would appeal 
to the experience of our last four years, and ask 
what ground there had been to assimilate the ac~ 
tion of that House tothat ofa heavenly body. To 
seemed mere like Pandemonium, aod it 
ed in his ear very much like sacrilege io sail 


im- 


gem 
umcd his 
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d not the objee: m the 
at least from a portion of thea? Tbe 21st rale 
involved the qvesiion and the whole question. 
And gentlemen had taken on themselves the re- 


sponsibility of making a departure from the 
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rales as they stood. Why did they not- orga- 
nize the Hæuse under the rules of the last Con- 

gress? They bad the majority, and they could 

have done it—and they, and they alone, were 

responsible to the country for the state of things 

which now existed. The gentleman . ‘from 

Virginia uow asked the House to come up to the 

previous question alter his friend had forced it into 

its presen: situation, Was it right that the Brevious - 
question should be sustained under such circum- 

stances? If the House should refuse to sustain it, : 
then the resolution would be open to such amend- 

ments as might be feasible. One of these was to 

resolve that the proceedings of the House should 

be governed by the pagliamentary law instead of . 
asysiem of written rules. His life on it, a meas 

sure hke that would redeem the House from the 

miserable confusion which had prevailed. Mr. P. 

should vote against the previous question, beeause 

he preferred ihe parliamentary iaw of Great 

Britain. He had no wish to thwart the organiza. 

tion of the House, but under the circumstances 

which had been thrust upon him by the gentleman 

from Massachusetts and his associates, he dare not 

recede. kt would be treason in him to do so, and 

as to the imputation which had been cast upon 

him, he threw it back with scorn. ` 

Mr. HABERSHAM of Georgia said that he was 
opposed :to the previous question, but in stating: the 
reasons of that opposition he did not propose to 
occupy the time of the House, and were he even 
inclined to do so, his strength was not such as to 
admit of it, He had now beenin Congress during 
three sessions. Hehad been an attentive listener 
to ail the debates which, during that period, had 
occurred on the Abolition qusstion, but had never 
before enjoyed an opportunity of offering a few 
words in explanation of the opinions and views he’ 
entertained inregard to it. And should he, in the 
course of the brief remarks he was now about to 
make, inadvertenily deviate from the direct ques- 
tion befose the House, he hoped they would treat 
him with indulgence. . 

Mr. H. was opposed tothe previous question 
mainly because he preferred the resolution which 
had been read by the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia over the way [Mr. C. Brown] to that which 
had been moved by the gentleman from Virginia 
{Mr. Sruanr.] The former resolution was im en- 
ure conformity with the opinion Mr. H. now held, 
and had always held, in reference to the course 
proper to be pursued with these Abolition peti- 
tions. 

He had acted from the first on the opinion that 
that House had no right to pass in any shape upon 
the question of Abolition. He had ever believed 
that Congress had no jurisdiction over the subject, 
and no right whatever to azilate. it before the nas 
tion. He was opposed to the reception of all peti« 
tions praying” directly for abolition, or from which ` 
the question of abolition might be raised. Should 
they even proceed from citizens of the District of 
mbia, he should still hold the same opinion, 


i because, although this body stood to the District in 
i 


the relation of its local Legislatare, yet as such it 
could possess no right to divest any citizen of vesi- 
ed fights. Sben'd three-fourths of all the slave- 
hoiders in tse District petition for the abolition of’ 
| avery within the ten miles square, no act of Con- 
t i pliance with their petition could 
g fourth partof such slave hold- 
4 right in the slaves they held. 
‘bad, sever could, nor ever would, vote 
which either directly or“ 
to countenance the idea that 
1y power whatever to act on the 
avery. 7 
» position Mr. H. had recently oceupied 
ed to-stppose that he might 
rent sentuimeats; but if any 
posed inat, vi g all the trapyac- 
st week, Mr. H. nad bad any agency 
cr bringing forward a compromise 
eatlrely gii a if 
g that time drawn up a reso tion, it 
had oniy been with a desire to raise a safe barrier 
behind which the South might rally should the 
pending resolution be rejected. Mr. H. said he 
should vote against the previous question. If it 
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failed, he should then vote in favor of the proposi- 
tion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
Brown;] and if that should be rejected, and no 
other should be offered more consonant to his feel- 
ings than that now proposed by the gentleman from 
Virginia, [Mr. Srwant,] then he should feel bound 
to vote for this last proposition, Mr. H. said 
that the members of that House had no right to 

` dally orþlay with the patience of the people.” The 
entire nation was looking up to Congress for relief 
from their distresses, and if he could give them 
that relief without compromitiing his principles as 
a Southern man, he felt himself in conscience 
bound to doit. The resolution of the gentleman 
from Virginia, [Mr. Sruarr,] did not compremit 
them. Although the resolation was confessedly a 
compromise of the maiter in dispute, it was tempo- 
rary only, being expressly confined to the limits of 
the present session. If, then, the resolution pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Brown,] should not prevail, Mr. H. would vote for 
that of the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Sruaut.] 
Not, however, on ihe principle of compromise, for 
Mr. H. bad no compromise to make, butin view 
of the necessities of the country. 

Mr. GENTRY observed that he was differently 
situated in reference to this matter from all the 
gentlemen around him, and he therefore hoped he 
might throw himself on the generosity of the 
House, and hoped for its indulgence should he 
even fail in strictly confining himself to the rules 
of order. He did not intend to discuss the gene- 
ral questions which had been raised, but would 
now avow his determination to vote in favor of the 
resolution presented by the gentleman from Virgi- 
nia, (Mr. Sruanr.] The denunciations of his 
Southern friends would not induce him to vary 
from that determination. He should go for the re- 
solution because it put him in the condition in 
which he desired to be. lle hoped his honorable 
friend from Maryland [Mr. Wm. C. Jonnson] 
would wear his laurels long. Mr. G. certainly 
would be the very last man to pluck one leaf from 
bis brow; but he did not think that the resolution 
offered by that geatleman, at the last session, 
would have exactly the effect which some gentle- 
tlemen in the louse seemed to suppose. 

The CHAIR here called Mr. Genrry to order, 
reminding him that the quastion before the House 
was on a motion for the previous question. 

Mr. GENTRY resumed. The previous ques- 
tion had reference to the resolution moved by the 
gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Sruast,] the ef- 
fect of which would be to adjourn the question of 
the reception of Abolition petitions to the regular 
session of Congress in the fall. For this proposi- 
tion gentlemen on all sides might vote, in order 
that the House might be organized, and might 
forthwith proceed to discharge those high and so- 
lemn duties to which it had been cailed by the man- 
date of the public voice. In voting for a resolu- 
tion like this, Mr. G. did not feel that he was re- 
creant to the rights of the South; and he would tell 
the gentleman irom Georgia [Mr. ALFrorp] that ar- 
guments of denunciation were not the best calcu- 
lated to unite the Southern plalanx as one man. 
United, indeed, they were, as the heart of one man, in 
the maintenance of their rights; bat they might not 
all agree as to the best mode of maintaining them. 
Waiving these questions, and looking at conside- 
vations of expediency, Mr. G. felt that there were 
other reasons in favor of the resolution of com- 
promise. He had voted against rescinding the 
lst rule because he believed it would bring them 
into this very condition, It was most desirable 
that the question should be adjourned to the next 
session; then it might be taken up, and fully dis- 
cussed in its whole length and breadth; but, in the 
mean while, there were high and imperative duties 
which demanded the action of Congress. Such a 
course did not compromit the nghts of the South. 
Mr. G. stood as strongly and decidedly for those 
rights as any man could do. 
was with the South, now and forever; and when 
he acted on that question, he should act on it as to 
be settled, now and forever. . 

He believed, however, that the South had lost 
much from having taken wrong ground. It must 


His whole destiny | 
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“sible much longer to keep those Abolition petitions 


outof the House. The accession of strength no 
the side of the North, under the new census, would 
render the hope of this futile, and he held it better 
that they should do voluntarily and in time what 
they would eventually have to do, whether willing 
or not. But whatthea? Was the Southern cause 
to be considered as lost if a nasty, filthy, con- 
temptible. Abolition petition should find its way in- 
to the House? If so, then the destinies of the South 
were not worth fighting for. It had most truly 
been said that the battle for Southern rights must 
be fought in the North. He wished to tear down 
the veil behind which ambitious polititicians could 
now play the patriot. Then it would be clearly 
seen whether gentlemen would league themselves 
with Abolitionisis, or would stand up with the 
South for the doctrines of the Constitution. 

Mr. STANLY here called Mr. Gewrny to order. 

And the SPEAKER decided that he was out of 
order. 

Mr. GENTRY. If knew it, but I had thrown 
myself on the generosity of the House. 

Mr. ARNOLD. I hope the gentleman will be 
permitted to proceed. 

Mr. GENTRY. No, sir, the gentleman will not 
proceed. I never have discussed a question of or- 
der, and I never-will. As soon as gentlemen begin 
to call me to order, I conclude they do not wish to 
hear me, and when that is the case, I will never 
continue to speak. I have done. 

Mr. GAMBLE said he had intended to give a 
silent vote on this question, as well as on every 
other which might be presented at the present ses- 
sion, but he could never consent to allow himself to 
be dragooned into a vote by being charged with be- 
ing recreant to his duty as a Southern man, if he 
did not take a particular course, which course 
might be repugnant to his sense of right and of 
duty. He, however, dis not intend. to give a silent 
vote. He wasa Southern man, and his purpose 
was to vote for the previous question, because he 
conceived it to be his duty to do so. But, as he 
had just said, he was not to be dragooned into a 
yote contrary to his judgment, lest he should be 
charged with being recreant to his duty as a South- 
ern man. He was not to be alarmed by all the 
threats of danger to the South on account of the 
movements of the Abolitionists. He thought there 
was no danger whatever to be apprehended from 
that class of men. And he believed that the South 
would surrender no right in giving the vote, which 
he huped they would give, in supporting the call 
for the previous question. Indeed, he thought it 
was right and proper that that question should be 
called, because, unless it was, it was impessible to 
say when the House would be organized. If 
it was left to his own choice only, he thought he 
should prefer the proposition of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Brown] to that already 
before the [Iouse. But from what had taken place 
here, they had no right to suppose that they could 
reach that proposition, or, even if they did, that 
they could sustain it. They had been frittering 
away the time of the House for between two and 
three weeks, and what progress, he would ask, had 
they made in despatching the business of the coun- 
try, for which purpose they had been specially con- 
vened? None whatever; and if they went on dis- 
cussing this question, the debate would be intermi- 
nable. Hehad had a seat on that floor six or 
eight years ago, and there was then no such rule as 
the twenty-first, and no difficulty or trouble was felt 
at that time on this subject of Abolition petitions. 
Ii did seem to him now that gentlemen had conjured 
up in their own heated imaginations difficulties 
which, ia fact, had no real foundation. He con- 
sidered the people of the Scuth in no danger what- 
ever from the petitions of the Abolitionists. Then 
why, he would ask, should gentlemen be consum- 
ing the time of the House in discussing this ques- 
tion, and talzing of imaginary dangers—for they 
were nothing more—with which the Southern States 
were threatened? In fact there was no reality in all 
this, and this debate had been so protracted as to 
be past all endurance, and he therefore wished it 
put an end to. He would lend his aid in stopping 
this debate, and would vote for the adoption of the 


be manifest to every body that it would be impos- i proposition of the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. 
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Sruart,] which, ashe humbly conceived, yielded - 


no right, and postponed this question until the re- 
gular meeting of Congress in December next. Gen- 
tlemen came not here to batue for Abolitionism, 
but, he trusted, for a nobler purpose. Why, then, 
he inquired, should they fritter away their strength, 
and waste their time, on that which was useless, 
and which must be profitless in the end? Hesaw no 
good to result from this state of things. What 
good had already been obtained from pursuing 
this course? None whatever, except perhaps by 
the printers, who might have been benefited in 
publishing what had transpired here. It seemed, 
then, with all due deference to those who had 
occupied this floor, and arrayed themselves on 
the same side that he had done, that they had 
raised a new issue before the nation, and that was 
whether Abolition petitions shall be presented in 
reference to the District of Columbia rather than 
in regard to the abolition of slavery in the States. 
He repeated what he had already said, that there 
was no danger to be apprehended, and, even if 
there was, the South could well defend her rights. 
They were prepared for the Abolitionists whenever 
they chose to come. It seemed to him that they 
had been discussing every thing except that which 
the nation were anxiously expecting them to act 
upon and dispose of. It was high time they set 
to work in good earnest, and with all possible 
speed, to transact the public business for which 
ihey had been specially convened. As yet, how- 
ever, they had actually done nothing, and had not 
marched even one inch towards the great objects 
which had called Congress together. When they 
first arrived in this city, he had heard pledges and 
premises from every quarter that there should be 
action, and not speaking. But what had been the 
course of things here? Why, the very reverse of 
all this. The eyes of the whole country were 
turned anxiously and expectingly towards this 
Congress, to ascertain what it was going to do for 
the relief of the country. And, unfortunately, 
here they had been wasting their time in fighting 
the battles of Abolitionism, instead of acting upon 
the many important aud vital questions which 
come before them. What would the country think 
of this? Would they be tolerated in this extraor- 
dinary and unexampled course of proceeding? He 
was impressed with the conviction that there ought 
to be some concession and compromise entered- 
into upon this question, and the sooner it was done 
the better for the country. It was high time time 
they should each make a partial surrender of their 
peculiar opinions on the altar of patriotism and 
the public good, and proceed forthwith to dispose 
of the business for which they had been convened 
under the proclamation of the late President. He 
was decidedly of the opinion that the previous 
question ought to be ealled, and also that the pro- 
position of the gentleman from Virginia should be 
adopted. He could not give a silent vote in the > 
face of the denunciation that Southern men were 

abandoning their principles. 

Mr. C.H.WiLLIAMS said that he was a South- 
ern man, and that he didnot believe slavery was a 
religious, moral or political evil. Wehad now been 
here two weeks and three days, discussing—what? 
Why, the question of Abolition—a subject entirely - 
foreign to the purposes forwkich Congress had 
been specially convened. After referring to what 
had been done since the meeting of Congress, and 
regreiting the waste of time that had resulted 
therefrom, he expressed his sincere hope that a 
postponement of this question would take place 
until the next meeting of Ccngress, in December 
next, and that the House will immediately proceed 
to the despatch of those vital and important 
questions which Congress had met especially to 
consider. 

Mr. HOLMES entered into a brief but particu- 
lar examination of the question then before the 
House, and stated ihe consequences resulting from 
the manner in which it might be decided. 

Mr. GILMER said that, notwithstanding the 
debate had taken a wide range, he couldnot but 
feel a very strong desire to sayjsomething, not, 
however, on the main question, but something 
which, in his humble opinion, might, perhaps, lead 
toa final disposition of thisquestion. And if, in 


doing so, he should trespass one hair’s breadth to 
the right or to the left from the line of order, he 
hoped he would be pardoned by the House. He 
could assure the House that he felt the most ear- 
nest solitude for the settlement of this question on 
this day. It would bea uselesand unnecessary 
task to go into detail, for the purpose of showing 
why ithad not been disposed of before this time. 
This question had led to crimination and recrimina- 
tion, and fruitless debate, which could do no good, 
here orelsewhere. But itcould nothave escaped 
the attention of the House, as it certainly would 
not escape that of the county, that, on more occa- 
sions than one, it had been in the power of 
Southern men to have settled this question, not for 
this extra séssion only, but for the present Con- 
gress, 

Mr. STANLY called the gentleman to order 
on the ground that he was wandering from the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. GILMER continued. He would not ask 
the indulgence of being slowed to follow in the 
footsteps of his predecessor, inasmuch as he did 
not desire to follow an evil example. Tle would 
not, therefcre, if the Chair thought his remarks 
were out of order on the point which he was dis- 
cnssing, say any thing more, He did not approve 
of the appiication of the previous question in this 
instance, and approved of the resolution of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Browy.}] The 
previous question was not always the safest and 
surest method of despatching business. It wasa 
matter of far more importance with himself and 
the gentlemen from North Carolina and South 
Carolina, that this question shouid be settled finally 
and correctly, than that it should be unsettled by 
indefinite action. He was well aware, however, 
that we had debated this question too long, and 
there were no men in that House whom he would 
sooner ca)! to his aic, in order to bring it to a close, 
than those gentlemen. And he believed that, if the 
proposition of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
eould be fairly compared, front to front, with that 
‘of his colleague, they would be able to close this 
unfcriunaie discussion to-day. [Here Mr. G. ex- 
amined and stated the effect of his colleague’s reso- 
lution ] 

Mr. STUART here rose and expizined what ke 
conceived would be the effect of his resolution. 

Mr. GILMER resumed by saying that, from the 
reading of the resolution, gentlemen would be at 
no loss to perceive what might be the consequences 
which would result from its adoption. There were 
questions of infinite importance to be considered 
and seitled. But while gentlemen were arranging 
the furniture of the house, let them take care that 
the house itself did not take fire. They had been 
admonished that this question was of infinitely 
more importance than any other that could come 


before this House, and that nothing could be settled” 


antilthis was settted. And conceiving that this 
resolution of his colleague did settle the ques- 
tion, bu; oniy fcr this session, and no longer, 
and that, a: the commencement of the regu- 
lar session in December next, we should return 
here to renew the question and the combat, 
he felt himself bound to oppore the acopticn of his 
resolution. He contended that his eclleague’s pro- 
position was nothing more nor less t 
uon of war on thi i 
House had been diver 
another branch, at the of} 
had been debating a que 
the public mind had been gre 
cited on the egiiation of the 
here. He repeated, then, that 
position of ihe gent an fe 

cause it settied the question ior 
gress. And he asked if gentle 
advantage in that? Sull gentle: 
such agory hesitated to settle 
le: gentles 
it must be npon some such basisas this. He trast- 
ed, then, that ‘hese two propositions would be 
be brought fairiy before it. For himself he declared 
that he was not desirous to discuss the main ques- 
tioa at all, nor to postpone the subject till Decen- 
ber, Bathe weald warn sentlemen not to unsettle 
the publie sentiment of the country in settling this 


nd of the Capitol, 
of fovel war, and 


n Pennsylvania be- 
the present Con- 
did not see an 
an whe exhibited 
ris question £ Bat 
“a remember that :fit is to be put at rest, 
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point of order. He confessed that he was surprised 
at the remark of the gentleman from Tennessee 
when he said that he looked with disgust upon the 
proposition of the gentleman from Penn:vivania, 
because the gentleman belonged to a different par- 
ty. He (Mr. G.) would say, as respected himself, 
that on this question he knew no party; he looked 
only to the Constitution, io the great interesis of 
the country, and to the interesis of his constituents. 
He implored gentlemen not to permit sectional or 
local prejudices to enter into the settlement of this 


question. He would now conclude with saying: 


tiiat he would vote against the previous question. 

Mr. STUART said that he would speak upon 
the main question, and not upon the propriety of 
calling the previous question. He had a few words 
to say in regard to the resolution which he had had 
the bonor to submit. It appeared io him that this re- 
sclution involved no principle whatever. He 
would say that the remark made by his friesd 
from Virginia to show that the previous question 
ought not now be put, because it involved matter 
of principle, was entirely unfounded. It was a 
question of time and not of principle; it was a 
question as to when the House should consider the 
question, and not as to how they should settle it. 
‘Phe proposition he (Mr. S.) had had the honor to 
submit adjourns the question over to a more suita- 
ble period, but the proposition of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania proposed to settle the question 
how—to go into the whole subject of reception 
of Abolition petitions, Now, he would say 
that Congress having been convened to consi- 
der questions of the utmost importance, they 
ought not to go into the consideration of other 
business than that which they were kere to de- 
spateh. Had they they not better go home to 
their constituents and ascertain what their opi- 
nion was in regard to these evciting tcpies? He en- 
tained ne fears on this subject. He did not boast 
of having firmer nerves than other gentlemen; but 
he locked with contempt on the cry that there was 
danger to be apprehended from this question of 
Abolition. He proposed by his resolution to post- 
pone the settlement of this question till the regular 
session of Congress, and when the proper time ar- 
rived he would tell gentlemen, as a Southern man, 
he would be found standing shoulder to shoulder 
with them. He would be found as firm as his 
friend from Virginia [Mr. Gimer] wes in his 
maintenance of Southern rights. But, at present, 
the question was as to the mede and manner in 
which this question shouid be disposed of for the 
present. He wanted to know what Northern men 
meant by tueir efforts to trample upon Southern 
rights. He would pledge himsclf in his place that 
at the proper time he wouid mect gentlemen of ail 
parties io give them an opportunity te discuss this 
sabject to tbe bettiom, and net in a spirit of vio- 
lence and denunciation, not in a spirit of anger and 
vituperation, but in a spirit that became an Ame- 
rican statesman, 

Mr. WISE rese and made some remarks in re- 
ply to what had fallen from the gentieman f 
Georgia, [Mr. Nisser,] which he concluded by say- 
ing that be teck the rebuke administered to him 
in the utmost kindness and good-wi He then 
proceed to notice the the genije- 
men from Georgia, [ and 
of the gentlemen from id Ken- 
turky, and o! z what had 
fallen from Mr. Srrarr, he remarked that he 
had no cbjection to break a lasce with that gen- 
tleman, cither now or in Dreember next, on this 
question. He bad heard itssid that Northern reen 
had declared that they would not ergenige this 
House until Southern men acknowledged their 
right to present Abolition petitions here, Now this 
was the most fearful issue that had ever been pre- 
seuted to the Congress of the United States. This 
was the most fearful question that had ever been 
resented to the North and the South. The effect 
oi the previous question world lead, as his eol- 
league before him had said, to the postponement of 
this question fer this session. He (Mr. W.) ob- 
jected to the previous question, especially asi 
would leave this batue on the’subject of Aboiition 
petitions exactly where it was now. He begged to 
be permitted to say that if he had lost any thing by 


y 


those 


ma nes 
ienn 
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taking a strong position, the South had lost more. 
His triend from Tennessee assigned as a reason 
why the South could not hold on to the ground it 
had taken, the fact that the next census. would re- 
duce its strength here below what it was at present. 
Mr. W. then went on to argue that that very fact 
was the strongest possible reason why the South 
should not yield what it had already held, i 

Mr. MARSHALL said that he knew this question 
had been discussed at great length over and over 
again, ever since the commencement -of the Ses- 
sion, and therefore he would not detaia the House 
any longer than was absolutely necessary to en- 
able him to say what he desired on this occasion. 
After stating what he supposed to be the real state 
of the question before the House, he went on to 
say that, if any thing stronger than another could 
be urged in favor of this resolution, it was the fact 
that both the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Apams] and Virginia [Mr. Wise] were opposed to 
it foto celo. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
voted against it because it violated his principle, ` 
and the gentleman from Virginia did so for the 
same reason, And both having thought so, it must 
be right. [Gaughter.] Mr. M. having here sta- 
ted the character of the different resolutions which 
had been before the House, and the state of the 
question then pending, went on to remark, in a 
jecular vein, that if the gentleman from Massachu- 
setis and the gentleman from Virginia had been 
left out of this House, this question as to the pre- 
sentation of Abolition petiuons would have been 
settled long ago. Now, in making this remark, he 
meant no disrespect to either of ‘the gentlemen. 
And he would say here that no man on that floor 
admired the gentleman from Virginia more. than 
he did. 

Mr. M. here traced the history of the various 
motions in respect to the lst rule, and then went 
on to say that gentlemen might stir this Abolition 
question as they pleased, but there were questions 
far more important to be disposed of; and there were 
gentlemen on that floor who cared no more about 
Abotitionism than they did for the paring of his 
nail, and they would. vote either way. And for 
what? To destroy the action of this House, for 
the purpose of disgracing this House and the party, 
and throwing the odium upon ihote who brought, 
the late President into power. But our living Pre- 
sident would not be responsible for it. He had 
been told, without mentioning names, that there 
are certain friends of the living President of the 
United States, made so by the act o' God, and not 
so by the aid of bis (Mr. M’s) constituents, for they 
voted for Tip as sure as your are born, who have 
prophesied that this session would come to nothing, 
and that it was all hambuggery,. F 

[The SPEAKER called to order, Cries of “Go on, 
go on.” } . i 

Mr. M. continued. He had seen in the Virgi- 
nia papers a remark that he had spoken too much 
already, when, in fact, he had said but very little. 
Now he had notrisen to speak from any vanity 
wnat he had to gratify, nor from the atteation which 
tne House was pleased to bestow upon his.remarks, 
as Was manifesied by the gathering. around him of 
crowds cf members. [Much laughter.] He was 
perʻecily astonished that any gentlemen ‘on that 
fieor would wish to place Congress in the same 
situation in which it then was; and yet here wasa 
minority voting to stop all its proceedings, “These 
men would boast, when they got home, that they 
had dore all they could do, per fus aut nefas, to baf- 
fle the m y- Heavens and earth! had we 
reached this peint of affairs, no matter to. what party 
we beionzed, as representatives of the American pecs 
ple? And had we come to this—~thaf, no matter 
what measnres were proposed here, the minority 
were determined to throw every obstacle in the 
way? And for what? To disgrace Congress and 
the country. 

Every gentleman present had taken the oath to 
support the Constitution and laws of the country; 
thea he would ask how any man could sit there and 
aci as he had indicated, viz: to thwart, baffle, and 
bring disgrace, if possible, upon the party now in 
power, and that merely for the purpose of gaining 
a party triumph? God, in his infinite mercy, for- 
bid such. a state of things as this! Now, he would 
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say that if there was a proposition upon earth in 
which the gentleman from Virginia and the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts could agree, then he (Mr. 
M.) would go for it. [Laughter] He would tell 
the gentleman from Massachusetts that he would 
forgive him if he would go along with him and 
assist in organizing this House. In the name 
of our common country, (said Mr. M.) let 
us postpone this Abolition questiog until the 
reguiar session in December next, when we 
will have “ample time to discuss this and othcr 
important and exciting questions. And if the 
gentleman would forego the further discussion of 
this question until that time, he would meet him 
upon it, and he had no doubt, notwithstanding all 
the learning and talent of the gentleman irom 
Massachusets, that he would defeat him on that 
occasion. Mr. T, would vote for this proposition 
or any other that would result in the organization 
of the House. 

Mr. WISE replied, but by request the publica- 
tion of his remarks is postponed until they shall 
have been revised. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Indiana denicd that the 
Democratic party was responsible for the disorgani- 
zation of this House. Eicculd not be so, when 
the Whig party was here in a majority of fifty. 
Gentlemen had here an illustration how dangerous 
it was to put together the odds and ends of all par- 
ties, which, when once brought together, could not 
be kept united for an hour. Let the Whig party 
destroy its majority by their proceedings, and then 
the Democratic party would step in and set them 
an example of organization and attention to the 
public business. The Democratie party was bound 
together by. principle, and if the majority would 
agree to retire from the Efall, that minsiity would 
organize the House without further delay. 

Mr. BROWN of Philadeljhia rose to speak. 

Objection was made that Mr. B. had addressed 
the House tefvre on the sawe question. 

And the Speaker deciding tbat under the parlia- 
mentary law the objection was a valid cne, gave 
the fleor to 
ya Mr. CUSHING, who said that as a member of 
the Whig party on this floor, he acecpted the im- 
putation of the gentleman from indiana, [Mr. 
Kennepy.] and which was about to be repeated by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Brown ] 
J say (conunued Mr, C.) that itis our fault if this 
House be discrgadized. We are in the ma- 
jority—we have a majorily of forty—and we 
are responsible to our country, to the Constitu- 
tion, and to our God, for the discharge of our 
duty bere. It is our duty to proceed to the 
organization of the Elouse, to the trensaction 
ot the business for which the country sent 
us here. And I appeal to the Whiz party 
on this floor that they do their daty—that they act 
manfully and expeditiously, and that, howsover the 
House may organize, under whatever rules, or un- 
der no rules at all; for I am prepared, if this reso- 
lation he not adopted, to cali upon the Speaker for 
the second yeadiny of a bill from the Senate, now 
upon the (able, and to move that we procred with it 
under the parliamentary law. We can go on’ un- 
der that. We ar? a House, with a Speaker, Clerk, 
and officers; and wheih r we have rules: or not js 
immaterial. We can proceed as tae Commons in 
England do. We can-act upoa bills by referring 
them to a Commiitee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, or to select committees, if there are no 
standing committees. And [arm prepared, if the 
House cannot ke ganized under the proposition 
now before us, for the porpose of testing the ques- 
tion and enabling Use couutiy to seo whose faultit 
is that we do not go cn with its business, to call at 
once for the action of the House upon that bill 
under the parliamentary law. Once more I appeal 
to the Whig party, for party lines, I see, are now 
about to be drawn; I appeal to the Whig party, 
to the friends of the Administration—and I re- 
coghise but one, and that is the adminisivation of 
John. Tyler—tiat is the Administration, and I 
recognise no other in the United States at this 
time; I appeal io the Administration party, to 
the friends: of the administration of John Tyler, 
that at this hour they come to the rescue of their 
country, and organize the House, under whatever 
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ruler; because, if we do not, we shall [become, as 
we. are now becoming, the laughing-stock, the 
scorn, the contempt, of the people of these United 
Sates, Weshall become so—we are becoming 
so, And the time will come, if this House perse- 
veres Congress after Congress, (remembering that 
at the beginning of the last Congress we exhibited 
the ignominious spectacle of being thirty days in 
our organization, and that now again more than a 
fortnight has heen consumed in the same prelimi- 


nary process:) J say that if this speetacle is to be- 


t repeated Congress after Congress, and we are to 
hold ourselves up to the eyes of the American peo- 
pie and of the universe, as represeatatives of the 
people it is true, but as representatives incompetent 
to perform the duties cf Government, the time will 
come, the time must come, when another Crom- 
well will be justified by the people in purging 
these halls. The time must and will come when 

| another Napoleon will say, as N-poleon did say to 
Le Fevre, inthe lime of the Fresch Directory, 


the reply will be, as that of Le Fevre wes, “Yes, 
let us throw these advecates info the river:” for it 
is words, words, words, and nothing but words in 
this House. Once more I entreat gentlemen to 
act, and I will set the example by taking my seat. 

Afier some remarks from Mr. DAVIS of Ken- 
tucky and Mr. DAVIS of New York, 

Mr. STANLY took the floor. After speaking 
for some time asto what quarter the disorganiza- 
tion ef the House was attributable, during which 
he called those Democrats who voted for the 2lst 
ruje last Congress, “hypocritical wretches; 


the Spraxer whether it was in erder fo use such 
epithets in debate; lor, if it was, he might claim 
the privilege of using his share of them hereafter. 

Mr. STANLY apologized to the House, if he 
said any thing wrong, end taid ihe gentleman from 
Pennsylvania might take his share of them if he 
liked. 

The SPEAKER said the gentleman from North 
Carolina was not in order, to use snch language. 

Mr. STANLY. Well, Mr. Speaker, 1 wish to 
say a word to the gentleman from Virginia, {Mr. 
Gimer] He told us that, in this matter, “he 
knew no party.” Well, sir, upon several matters 
of great importance no party knows that gentle- 

nan. So, then, he and parties are sland about 
even. 

Here Mr. BRIGGS called to order. 

Well, said Mr. Srancy, I will say a word to 
another Virginian, (Mr. Wise] I am giad to see 
my friend from Virginia—personal, not political 
friend, I mean; for, afer bis declaration, a few mi- 
nutes since, Ido not reeognise him asa political 
friend. Ipart with him; and, if he embarrasses 
and opposes his friends as he has for the past fort 
night, we bad better not have his help. 

Mr. WISE said he had never been the political 
friend of that gentleman. 

Mr.S. Mr. Speaker, [think that a matter of 
little consequence; bus I have now excommanics- 
ted him first. : 

Mr. J. L. WHITE of Indiana spoke in favor of 
| the previcus question, ani replied to remarks sute 

mitted yesterday by Mr. Pip cf New York, ia 
relation to the alleged despotic abuse ef that ques- 
tion. He replied also to the remarks of bis coi- 
league, (Mr. Kenwepy,] and alluded to the polit. 
cal relations which he held in his Congressional dis- 
trict. 

Mr. RAYNER diéclaimed the insinuation which, 
he said, was conveyed in the remarks of the mem- 
ber frorn Massachusetts, [Mr. Cesaixe,] and called 
upon the Whigs to organiza the House in the man- 
ner in which it kad been organized since the forma- 
tion of the Government. 

In reply to a remark of Mr. Sranty, Mr. R. re- 
marked that if be (Mr. R) was now united with 
men who had differed with him heretofore, it was 
beeause he did noi choose to desert the path of duty 
becaw e other rien who had heretofore differed with 
him might be found voting on his side. 

Mr, R. was preceeding to reply to other parts of 
Mr. Sranxzy’s remarks, but was calied io order. 

Mr. GORDON of New York, protested, with 
much animaiion, against the course pursued by 


“Join with me in saving ovr country;” and when . 


Mr. BROWN of Philadelphia rese and asked 


be said, be should persist in keeping the floor, 


the Whig party towards the minority dering the 
last two weeks, He desired to know whether, be- 
cause one portion of the House happened to outs 
nomber the other, that was a sufficient yeason for 
trampling upon them, and forcing, in the most 
arbitrary manner, the previous qaestion upon them. 
What, said be, are men who bave been sent here 
to represent their conslituen's, to be gagged, and 
cutoff by such cdious tyranny? 

Mr. G. was here interrupied by loud cries of 
“order” from the Whigs, bu in a very load voice, 


which he did, until he had denounced the odious 


system of coercion in very strong language. 

The following is a brief outline cf the remarks 
of Mr. G. after the attempt to drown his voice by 
cries of “‘order:” 

He said, I feel bound, Mr. Speaker, to state 
briefly the reasons why I shall vote against the 
previous question. I regret that I am compelled 
to break silence on so narrow and restricted a ques- 
tion. But, sir, sentiments have been uitered here 
by merabers of the majority of this Heuse from 
the North, on Aboliticnism, that I utterly condemn 
and disapprove. I wish to answer them. I feel 
bound to state the grounds of my opposition to this 
attempt to stifle debate, and. to prevent a full ex- 
pression of views and sentiments, after so mach 
time has been spent in the discussion of the twenty- 
first rule, and so much has been said on one side 
only. 

‘The reasons, then, why [shall vote against the 
previous question, are these. I shall vote against 
it because it is despotic and odious in its character 
at all times, having originated in a feeling kindred ` 
to that which gave rise to the sedition law, which 
for a long time marked, and the principle of which 
still merits, the politics! division ef parties in this 
conntry. 

Again, sir, I shall vote against the previous ques- 
tion at this time, to the give minority on this floor an 
opportunity to express for themselves their own 
gentimenis, and the sentiments of the Democratic 
party at the North on Abolitionism. 

Be it remembered that the discussion of the 21st 
rule, and all connected with or growing out of it, 
with one solitary exception, has been exclusively 
confined to, and engrossed by, members of the ma~ 
jority here, while the minority have been wholly. 
unable to obtain the floor, to participate in the de- 
bate. 

But, sir, so faras the Northern portion of the 
majority in this House have spoken on this sub- 
ject of Abolitionism, I deny that they have uttered the 
sentiments of the Democratic pariy at the North. 
I wish to give to the minority on this floor an op- 
portunity to speak for themselves; to show to their 
brethren of the South that the Democratic portion 
of the people at the North sympathize with them ; 
that they understand the rights of the South under 
the gu .ran‘ces of ihe Constitution, and will not suf- 
fer those rigbts to be invaded. 

I shail vote agaist the previous question, to 
gain an cpportunity to show to this House and to 
the nation that the civision line between Aboi- 
tionism and anti-Abolitionism is not Mason and 
Dixon’s line—that the division, so far as the North 
is concerned, is nota geographical, but a political 
divisiva. 1 desire an opportunity to show that the 
majoriiy;on this floor represent Abolitionism. Vete 
down the previous question, remove this gaw Jaw 
of the House, and give me an opportunity, and I 
pledge myself to prove to the House and to the 
South that Abolitionism at the North is a consti- 
tuent part of that party represented by the majority 
on this floor. 

Mr. W. COST JOHNSON said that he rose to 
trespass but a moment on the time of the House. 
In the present axpect of the question, and the scope 
of the debate which had been had upon it, he felt 
it a duty to say a few words. 

No one was more anxious than himself that this 
debate shouid terminate; that this House should 
act upon propositions, and cease to debate them, 
No one regretted more than he did. that confusion © 
had co long exis'ed inthe hall, No one was more 
anxious than himself to see order restored, and 
this House in a condition to progress wih the 
regular Icgislation of the tation. He regret'ed, 
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also, that he could not vote to sustain the previous 
question, anxious as he was to see the vote taken 
upon it. He could not vote for it because, if sus- 
tained, it would force a vote upon a proposition 
which could not be amended; and, without an 
amendment, he could not, with his principles and 
sense of high duty, vote for it, 

He did not betieve that Congress had any power 
to abolish slavery in any State, or in this District. 
Ee believed that it was not only a violation of the 
Constitution to receive such inflammatory petitions 
on the subject, and to consider them, but thatit 
was also a violation of the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion to entertain discussion in this hall upon such 
petitions. Therefore he could vote for no proposi- 
tion that entertained them. Should the previous 
question not be sustained, and he could get ihe 
floor, he would move to reinstate the 21st -rale of 
the last House, and would move the previous ques- 
tion upon it; for he was against all further dzbate 
upon any proposition which might be submitted. 

He would not indulge in censure upon any por- 
tion of this Elouse, nor upon portion of the South. 
ern Whigs or Northern anti-Administration mem- 
bers, nor upon either of the two national parties in 
this Hall. 

With the motives of members he had nothing to 
do—acling upon high responsibility himself, he was 
willing to believe that all others were governed by 


the best motives. 

He was;constrained to ssy, also, that he could 

allow no members on this floor to make issues for 
him, and every gentlemen should judge of his own 
sense of public duty. He authorized no one to 
speak for him. Hewou!d stand where he hed ever 
stood in this Hall. Let excitement run high and 
wild, he trusted that it woud not unsettle bis mind 
from its firm balance. Pressures on the right hand 
or on the left would not elbow him from what he 
regarded the path of principle end of duty. He 
had entered into no understandug, neither for th 
present nor the future; nor was he aware that any 
had either been made or entertained. He should 
pursue his own course ashe had always done, with. 
out asking who was on his right hand or his left. 
Those gentlemen who voted as he had voted, he 
had no doubt were animated by the same high mo- 
tives, standing upon principle, and acting for the 
good of the House and the nation. Gentlemen 
who were so anxious to maintain their own princi- 
ples should not be astonished if others who differed 
with them were equally tenacious and firm of pur- 
pose. . 
And he would conclude with one word for the 
consideration of those gentlemen who where in fa- 
vor of the question now before the House, and who 
were so eloquent in complaint of delay. Would 
they not be better tacticians if they would debate 
jess? They complained of delay, and dic most of 
the speaking. He would incuteate his precept by 
exariple, and terminate his remarks, 

Mr. WINTHROP said that he did not desire to 
prolong this debate, or to increase th? excii‘emen 
which existed in ize House; bathe could net sit 
entirely quiet under a charge which had been re- 
peatedly made against the Northern members, and 
against himself as one of thera. It had been said 
by the honerabie geneman from Worth Carolina 
(Mr. Rayner] toat the Norihera members had re- 
fused to consent to the organization of the House 
until they had “glotied their vengeance” upon 
somebody or something. 

In relation to this charge, Mr. W. felt bound to 
remind the 


House, and to remind tes country of a 
single fact: this House had once been organ 


ed, On 
Saturday evening, when we adjourned, we had 
rules—we had committees—we were entirely orga» 
nized, and ready to proceed to the discharge of tie 
publie business, We had alco, be would add, a 
resolution alrea ly adopted, under which Abolition 
petitions, together with all other petitions on sub- 
jects not referred to in the Presideat’s message, 
were excluded from ihe House during the present 
session. And now, how had it happened thal we 
were disorganized again? Had Nerthern Whigs 
voted for such a step? Mr. W. left it fearlessly to 
the country to say, on an examination of the re- 
card, who was responsible for such a state of 


things. 


. tell 


Mr. KENNEDY of Indiana, replied to the re- | 
marks of his colleague [Mr. J. L. Ware] ia re- 
gard to his [Mr. Ks] reiation to his Congreseional 
district, and gave a distinct answer to the interroga- 
to put to him by his colleage as to “what he was, 
and where he came from?” 

I came, said Mr. K. from the beautiful and free | 
formed State of Indiana, which I could almost call | 
my native State, having grown up froma boy in 
that Siate, and having from my childhood lived 
always among those who sent me here. I doubt 
whether my colleague can say as much! Fean | 
say more: Ihave come from one of the largest, 
oldest, and most respectable districts of that State; a 
portion of which district, although largely opposed 
to me in politics, long trested their interests in the 
State Legislature to my hands. Such have been the 
tokens of respect and confidence extended to me by 
the people from whence I came. Can my colleague 
say as much? 

My colleague asks “how I eame here?” I will 

him, I came here with a majority of over 
fourteen hundred votes over one of the strongest men 
in my State. Yes, more: [have not cnly suc- 
ceeded by that majority over one, but I have see- 
ceeded by that majority over two, of ihe most po- 
pular men of the State of Indiana. And, said Mr. 
K. I have no doubt I could have beaten half a 
dozen just as easy. (Roars of lauzhter.) 

I hope my coilesgue is now answered, said he, 
as to where I am from, and how I came here. (Re- 
newed jaughter.) 

Now, said Mr. K , while I am up, F will jast 
inform the House that] am not ignorant of where i 
my co.league “ecmes from,” and “ how he got 
here.” He knew that his colleague kailed from 
an old and respectable district, one, too, whick had 
been heretofore represented by able and worthy 
men, saying nothing of its present representative! 

As to tne manner in whieh my colleseue gol | 
here, said Mr. K., I will only say that be came 
here with fears in his eyes, under the broad mantle 
of popularity which covered our lately deceased 
President. 

After some remarks from Mr. WELLER, in 
opposition to the previous question, during which 
he was called to order, leave was given to him to 
proceed to order. 

Whereupon Mr. WELLER said that he most 
respecifully declined to speak here by the permis- 
sion of the House; and as, if he went on, he might 


say something not very musical to the ears of the 
gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Waunen,] who had 
objected to his proceeding without permission, he 
would respectfully take leave of the Sceaker and 
of the House for the presente (Roars of laughter.) 

And here the debate terminated. 

ånd the demand for the previous question was 
seconded, 

Mr. FILLMORE moved a call of the House, 
which was ordered. 

And tke usual 
through, and 216 members answering to their 
names, all farther proeeedings cn the call, by a vote : 
of yeas 122, nays 87, were suspended. i 

And the question recurring on ordering the main 
question, 

Mr. GOGGIN inquired of the frrake her, | 
if the House refused to sustain the cali the | 
previous question, the subject would be kan | 
from under the consideration of the House for | 
this day? 

Tue SPEAKER said that, vader the parliamen- | 
tary law, such would be the eee: | 

Mr- COLES asked as and nays on order- | 
ing the nfain question, which were ordered, and | 
being taken, were:—yezs 113, nays 101. 

So the main guestion was ordered to be now 
taken. 

Mr. WELLER esked the yeas and nays 
main question; whieh were ordered, x 
taken, were as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Landaf W. Andrews, į 
S. J. Andrews, Arnold, Ayerivg, Babcock, Baker, 
Barnard, Barton, Birdseye, Biair, Boardman, Bor- 
den, Batis, Briggs, Brockway, Bronson, M. Brown, 
Jeremiah Brown, Barnell, Calhoun, William B. 
Campbell, Thos. J. Campbell, Caruthers, Childs, 
Chittenden, John C, Clark, Staley N. Clarke, 
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Cooper, Cowen, Cranston, Cravens, Cushing, 
Garrett Davis, Wm. ©. Dawson, Deberry, Joha 
Edwards, Everett, Fessenden, Fillmore, A. L. 
Foster, Thoraas F. Foster, Gambie, Gates, Gen- 
try, Giddings, Goggin, P. G. Goode, Greig, Ha- 
bersham, Hail, William S. Hastings, Henry, 
Howard, Hudson, Hunt, James Irvin, William 
W. Irwin, James, John P. Kennedy, Lane, Law- ’ 
rence, Thomas F. Marshall, Samson Mason, Ma- 
thiot, Mattocks, Maxwell, Maynard, Moore, Mor- 
gan, Morrow, Nisbet, Osborne, Owsley, Pendle- 
ton, Pope, Powell, Proffit, Ramsey, Benjamin 
Randal], Randolph, Ridgway, Rodney, Russell, 
Saltonstall, Sergeant, Shepperd, Simonton, Slade, 
Smith, Sprigg, Stanly, Stokely, Straten, Sivart, 
Summers, Taliaferro, J. B. Thompson, Richard 
W. Thompson, Tillinghast, Toland, Tomlinson, 
Triplet, Trumbull, Underwood, Van Rensselaer, 
Wallace, Warren, Washington, Edward D. 
White, Joseph L. White, Thomas W. Williams, 
Lewis Williams, Chrisiopker H. Williams, Joseph 
L. Williams, Winthrop, Yorke, A. Young, and 
John Young—119. 

WNAYS—Messrs. Adams, Alford, Arrington, 
Atherton, Banks, Beeson, Bidlack, Bowne, Boyd, 
Brewster, A. V. Brown, Charles Brown, Burke, 
Sampson H. Butier, Wiliam Butler, William QO. 
Butler, Green W. Caldwell, Patrick C. Caldwell, 
John Campbell, Cary, Chapman, Clifford, Clinton, 
Coles, Daniel, Richard D. Davis, John B. Dawson, 
Dean, Doig, Eastman, John C. Edwards, Egbert, 
Ferris, Jobn G. Fioyd, Chas. A. Floyd, Fornance, 
Gerry, Gilmer, William O. Goode, Gordon, Gra- 
ham, Gustine, Harris, Jobn Hastings, “Hays, 
Holmes, Hopkins, Houck, Hubard, Hunter, In- 
gersoll, Jack, William C. Johnson, Cave Johnson, 
John W. Jones, Isaac D. Jones, Keim, Andrew 
Kennedy, King, Litietield, Lowell, Abraham 
McClellan, Robert McClellan, McKay, Mallory, 
Marchand, A. Marshall, J.T. Mason, Mathews, 
Medit, Meriwether, Muller, Newhard, Oliver, 
Parmenter, Partridge, Payne, Pickens, Plumer, 
Rayner, Reding, Rencher, Rhett, Riggs, Rogers, 
Roosevelt, Sanford, Saunders, Shaw, Snyder, Sol- 
lers, Steenrod, Sumter, Sweney, Turney, Van 
Buren, Ward, Watterson, Weller, Westbrook, 
James W. Williams, Wise, and Wood—103. 

So the House resolved that all the rules and or- 
ders of the last House of Representatives, not su~ 
perseded by any rule or resolution adopted at the 
present session aud now ia force, be, and the same 
are hereby, adopted for the regulation of the House 
at the present session; anc that the Select Commit- 
tee upon the rules, heretofore raised, proceed. to 
revise and amend the rules hereby adopted, and 
that they have leave to report at all times. 

Mr. STANLY rose and said that the House 
was now nearly organized; one more vote and: the 
organization would be completed beyond the power 
of any gentlemen to disturb it, To secure that 
object, be moved a reconsideration of the vote just 
taken. 

Mr, LEWIS WILLIAMS demanded the pre- 
vicus question; whieh was seconded, 

And the main question was ordered. 

And ihe main question (being on the reconside- 
ration) was taken, and decided in the negative 
withouta division. : 

So the vole was not reconsidered. 

And the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE, 
Tuurspay June 17, 1841. 

Mr. TALLMADGE presented a memorial of 
citizens of New York, in favor of the passage of a 
general bankrupt law; 

And a memorial from citizens of Miullersburgh, 
Ohio, for a similar object; which were respective- 
referred to the Commitee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. MERRICK presented a memorial from the 
directors of the Union Bask of Georgetown, pray- 
ing for aa extension of time to wind up its cone 
cerns; which was referred to the Commitee on the 
District of Columbia. é 
REMOVALS FROM OFFICE. 

Mr. BUCHANAN submitted the following, 
he wouid ask to lic on the table and he printed: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to causa to be communieated to the 


ig 


Bå 


Senate a list of all the removals from office or 
public. employment of any kind whatsoever which 


have been made by himself, or by the Secretaries . 


of State, of the Treasury, of War, of the Navy, 
respectively, or by the Postmaster General or At» 
torney General, or under the authority of either, 
since the 4th day of March last, stating therein 
particularly the names of the’ persons removed, and 
the names of those appointed; and that he be fur- 
‘ther requested to cause to be communicated to the 
Senate a list of all the removals from office or pub- 
Jic employment of any kind whatsoever which have 
deen made since the 4th day of March last by the 
different Collectors of Customs or other officers, 
‘whose removals and appointments are submitted to 
the Secretary of the Treasury for confirmation, 
stating therein particularly the names of the per- 
sons removed, and the names of those appointed; 
and that he be further requested to cause to be 
‘communicated to the Senate a list of all the remo- 
vals from office or public employment of any kind 
whatsoever made by the deputy Postmasters 
throughout the United States, whose compensation 
amounts to $2,000 and upwards, per annum, stat- 
ing therein particularly the names of the persons 
removed and the names Of those appointed. 
SURVEY OF THE COAST OF MISSISSIPPI, 

Mr. HENDERSON submitted the following re- 
solution, which was considered and agreed 10: 

Resolved, ‘That the Secretary of the Navy be di- 
rected tọ inform the Senate whether or not the 
survey of the coast from Apalachicola bay to the 

` mouth of the Mississippi river, as directed by the 

Tih section of the act of Congress of July 20, 1840, 
has been executed, and, if so, that he communicate 
to the Senate the report made thereon. 


PUBLIC LANDS IN TENNESSEE, 


Mr. NICHOLSON submitted the following re- 
solution, which was considered and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
amending the bill to distribute the proceeds of the 
publie lands by providing— ` 

Thatin full satisfaction of the claims of the 
State of Tennessee for her failure to obtain the ad- 
vantages and immunities of the citizens ef the 
Northwestern Territory, which was secured to her 
by the act of cession by North Carolina, and sub- 
sequent acts of Congress, and in full satisfaction 
of any claim she may have, or hereafter may have, 
for her services in surveying, settling and perfect- 
ing titles to the public lands remaining unsold in 
her limits, the United States relinquishes to the 
said State all the proceeds of the sales of said lands, 
after satisfying all the claims of the oflicers and 
soldiers of the State of North Carolina as provided 
for in the act passed on the — day of February, 
1841, entitled an act further to amend an act enti- 
tled an act to authorize the State of Tennessee to 
perfect titles to the vacant and unappropriated 
lands within her limits. , 

THE POTOMAC BRIDGE. 

Mr. MERRICK submitted the following reso- 
lution, which was considered and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States be requested to communicate to the Senate 
any information in his posses:ion relative to the 
causes which have led to the delay in the repairs of 
the Potomac Bridge. 

The CHAIR submitted a message from ihe 
President of the United States, transmitting reports 
of the Secretary of State in compliance with a 
resolution of the 12h instant, calling for orders 
sent to officers of the Army and Navy, 
&c. in relation to poktical interference in elec- 
tions, &c. 

Also, in compliance with a resolution of the same 
date, a copy cf the instructions to the Commission- 
ers to investigate the public works in the city of 
Washington. 

Also, a report from the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, in compliance with a resolution of the 8th 
instant calling for the amount of Treasury notes 
issued prior to the 4ih day of March last, &c. 

These communications were severally laid on the 
table, and ordered to be printed. 

BANKS OF THE DISTRICT. 
The bill to revive and extend the act for the in- 


bia was taken up on its second reading. 

Mr. EVANS said it was probable that this bill 
would give rise to an extended discussion, and 
would interfere with the special order. He hoped, 
therefore, that the bill would be laid over until to- 
morrow. 

Mr. MERRICK had no expectation that any 
protracted debate would occur on this bill, but as 
he did not wish to interfere with the special order, 
he would consent to its postponement withthe un- 
derstanding that it should be taken up to-morrow 
and disposed of. 

CONDITION OF THE FINANCES. 

Mr. EVANS, who was entitled to the floor, 
replied at great length to the remarks of Mr. 
WOODBURY. 

Mr. WRIGHT, after a few preliminary obser- 
vations in reference to the remarks of the Senator 
from Maine, [Mr. Evans,] and all that had been 
said about the great and extraordinary proofs 
which were to be given to the public, of the ex- 
travagance and wasteful expenditure of the late 
Administration, proceeded to show the failure of 
those proofs in the document in which they were to 
be expected—the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The moment the party which had 
vaunted of those proofs became the party in 
power, the fate Administration was charged with 
having plunged the country deeply and dangerously 
in debt. One of the objects of this discussion is 


to ascertain the truth or falsity of that charge. If- 


it is a fact, let the county have it. Up to 
this day the charge has beer of extrava- 
gance and reckless expenditure. Now, it is 
asserted by the Senator from Maine that the 
late Administration is obnoxious to the charge of 
parsimony and niggardly forbearance in expendi- 
ture; almost to an extent to merit impeachment. 
These various and contradictory complaints fall 
in such rapid succession, that it is evident some of 
them must be without foundation; which, he would 
not preiend to say. With regard to the power of 
the late Secretary of the Treasury, either to exceed 
or restrain necessary expenditures, he (Mr. 
Wrrcus) should suppose that as an Executive offi- 
cer he was bound by two considerations, both 
limited by the will and power of Congress, 
One of these must be its measures of appro- 
priation; and the other its measures of fur- 
nishing means to meet those appropriations. 
He had till now supposed that the Sceretary of the 
Treasury was not to be arraigned if he manifested 
a disposition to expend the means in his hands 
on the objects for which those means had been ap- 
propriated. ‘fhe Senator, in his remarks, accuses 
the late Secretary of the Treasury of having kept 
his Department miserably pocr—and that, too, at 
the very time he is accused of exiravagant expen- 
diture. Buthe has not shown what power he had 
to do otherwise. Congress supplies means to the 
Treasury. Those means are proportioned to 
the demands oa the Department. Now, it 
may so happen that, after the adjournment 
of Congress, the officer in charge ot that De- 
parunent finds that the means furnished will not 
meet the demands upon him. What is his duty? 
He has but two courses of action—sither to apply 
the means he has, as far as they will go, and wait 
for the next meeting cf Congress to supply the de- 
ficiency, or, if delay eannot be admitted, to make 
a call of Congress to provide for the exigency. Fhe 
difference between the Inie Administration and the 
present is this: that with which be (Mr. Wriaar) 
acted, thousht it was its diity te employ the means 
carefully and discreetly, as far as they, would go. 
That wih which the Senator frem Maine acts, 
now, with means to cover all expenditures till the 
ordinary session of Congress, issues its summons to 
call an extra session. ‘Time has elapsed, and we 
are told that the Administration is disappointed 
that the means of the year ate notas large "as ex- 
pected for the objects of the year. Yet we are 
called together to inerease the difficulty by the ex- 
pense of an extra session, the real object of which 
is, to establish an institution for which a subscrip- 
tion of millions must be raised; and, to make room 
for it, to repeal the constitutional agency of the Go- 
vernment without a fair test of its efficacy. 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


corporation of the banks in ‘the District of Colum- 


With these preliminary remarks, ‘forced from 


| him by the very able argument he had heard from 


the Senator from Maine, in answer to the 
powerful and convincing exposition of the Senator 
from New Hampshire, he (Mr. Wrisur) propossd 
to address himself technically to the Secretary of 
the Treasury’s report, and see how far the Secre- 
tary’s conclusions are justified by his arguments. 
The Secretary seems in-that report to be endeavor- 
ing to support four positions : 

First—that the means of the Treasury cannot 
supely its demands, and therefore the action of 
Congress is called for to make good the apprehend- 
ed deficiency. 

Suconp—that there is an existing debt-~a debt 
of such magnitude as to require to be funded by 
authority of Congress; and he gives as his opinion 
that it cannot be paid in a shorter period than eight 
years: and therefore it should be made a funded 
debt. 

Tairp—that our current revenue is insufficient 
for our current expenses; and therefore Congress 
should increase it for that purpose. , 

FourtH—ihat a system of new taxation is called 
for, the purpose of which is to enable Congress to 
give away an existing branch of permanent re- 
venue. 

To see how far the Secretary of the Treasury 
establishes these positions, it would be necessary to 
go in detail into figures. This he (Mr. WricHT) 
knew was dry and tedious; but he hoped the 
investigation would reward the patience of the 
Senate. First, the Secretary of the Treasury in 
his report, puts down the outstanding appro- 
propriations on the 4th of March—and here, ke, 
(Mr. W.) would premise that he meant by that 
date, generally, the beginning of this Administra- 
tion—at $33,429,616 50, He (Mr. W.) cared not 
whether: the Secretary was or was not right in the 
sums he assumes, or whether he includes Treasury 
notes as outstanding or not. On turning to the re- 
port of the Secretary of the Senate, he found the 
entire appropriations fer the year 1841, excluding 
those for the Post Office Department, $18,381,197 
4l. Take this eighteen millions—speaking in 
round numbers—from the outstanding appropria- 
tions on the 4th of March, and the balance will be 
$15,048,419 09—almost as much as the entire reves 
nue of the whole year. 

It must be kept in mind that two months of the 
year had passed by, and that the appropria‘ions of 
the year ought to be proportionably diminished. 
The Secratary says, that from this $33,000,000 he 
requires $24,210,000 for the appropriations of this 
year-—that is, for the service of the remaining ten 
months of the year. That shows the balance of 
outstanding appropriations on the Ist of January, 
1842, will amount to $9,219,616 50—very near 
he average of outstanding appropriations—all thi s 
ime including Treasury notes. He will then, if 
he succeeds, in the ten months, to reduce the ba-‘ 
lance of outstanding appropriations to that amount, 
have expended $5,828,005 25 of old appropria- 
tions, in addition to the appropriations for the ser- 
vice of J841. 

This could not fail of satisfying him (Mr. 
Wricnt) that the Secretary of the Treasury was 
not conversant with the affairs of the Department. 
He had assumed as the sum he would expend be- 
tween the 4th of March aud 31st of December, 
1841, an amount which ke cannot in that time ex- 
pend profitably to the country. He gives ‘the ex- 
penditure from the Ist to the 4:h of March, at 
$4,627,166 64. From March to June the expen- 
ditures were only two millions. This shows that 
in the three days from the first to the fourth of 
March, the expenditures were very heavy. As- 
suming that this was the expenditure of the two 
months, and taking it as an average, it would be 
for the year twenty-seven millions. The Secretary 
says that in the ten months remaining he will ex- 
pend twenty-four millions, which shows that he as- 
sumes that average. [Here Mr. Wricnt entered 
more at large into details of the assumed duo- 
monthly expenditures.] It should be remarked that 
for the first two months Congress was in session, 
and the expenses were consequently greater. 
Besides, the semiannual payments on the pen. 
sion list were to come out of: the Treasury 
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within that period. So that on these two 
monihs the two sources of expenditure, that of Con- 
gress and that of the semi-annual payment of the 
pension list, principally feil; Yet the Secretary of tne 
Treasury proposes to go by that average for the 
remaining portions of the year: and it was this 
which led him (Mr. W.) to compare the items of 
expenditure of that two months with those of other 
equivaient periods of time within the fiscal year. 
He (Mr. W.) found the outstanding appropria- 
tions on the Ist of January, 1841, under the head 
of civil and miscellaneous, $5,237,234 28; and the 
appropriations for similar purposes for the year 
1841, $3,841,875 50, leaving $1,135,000 unex- 
pended more than the entire appropriation of the 
year. Unless something unexpected and unfore- 
seen in our diplomatic relations occurs, the whole 
of this sam cannot be called for. 

Tocome now to the military service—and here 
he should confess he met a state of things that sur- 
prised him exceedingly. The Secretary gives, as 
the amount of outstanding appropriations on the 
ist of January, 1841, $15,991,895 15; and he, 
(Mr. W. ) found the appropriations for the service 
or the year 1841, amounted to $8,657,000, leaving 
a balance of unexpended appropriations amount- 
ing to $7,234,000, at the command of the De- 
partment, and rendering unnecessary, in his opi- 
nion, the recommendation to this session for an ap- 
propriation of two and a half millions under that 
head. 

Turning now to the Navy Department, it is 


‘found under that head, that thére were outstand- 


ing appropriations to the amount of $6,910,000. 

The appropriations for the service for the year 
1841, were $5,922,000, leaving an excess of $987,- 
931. The Secretary of the Navy says that, on the 
scale on which they are now proceeding, the means 
atthe disposal of that Department are abundant; 
and next adverted to the subject of fortifications 
and the action of the last session of Congress, 
showing that no new appropriations are called for 
on that account. It appears that asum ef $1,435,- 
500 is to be expended on new works of fortifica- 
tion, and $220,000 for armament, making together 
$1,655,500. 

There then it is recommended, not to expend 
this sumon completing works already in progress, 
but to expend it on creating a new class of works, 
which the Secretary tells us himself will cost a 
great deal of mosey. 

He would not detain the Senate in reading the 
report of the Chief Engineer, but merely say that 
this system of defence, when completed according 
to the Chief Engineer’s plan, will require war gar- 
risons, in all, of at least 63,000 men, and the ex- 
pense of constructing them will be $29,215,371. 
To arm and equip them will cost $6,228,340, 
making $35,443,711. The Secretary, indeed, 
seems only to have adopted the first class, amount- 
ing to $12,186,547. 

Next, we have statements touching Indian hesti- 
lilies, He would read from page 29, Document 2, 
premising that in this statement and recommenda- 
tion, he has put it down, according to the Senator 
from Maine’s understanding of the matter, as requl- 
site for preventing Indian hostilities, $825,000. 
The Secretary of War, says: “Additional appropri- 
ations to the amount of $825,000 are required 
for the service of the present year.” 

By the estimates of the Paymaster General, we 
learn that $19,388 02 are required for arrearages 
of payments to militiain Florida. This he (Mr. 
‘Wricht) was unable to explain. He remembered 
the subject was before Congress last session, and, 
according to his understanding of it, these volun- 
teers had been brought in without authoruy, but, 
he supposed, were subsequently recognised by the 
Department; for he found in the estimates a sum 
submitted Jast year for Georgia volunteers of 
$ ; but it did not meet the approbation of the 


Commitiee of Ways and Means, and was not ap- 
propriated. It was the settled determination of 
Congress to refuse their services. The other item 
for Florida volunteers is $297,292, which was sub- 
mitted for the year 1841. The appropriation was 
made for this service, and how it came to be placed 
under the head of arrearages remains to be ac- 
counted for. Congress last session refased the ap- 
propriation for the time past; yet now it is said it is 
due for arrearages. 

Mr. WRIGHT here yielded the floor on a mo- 
tion to postpone the debate until to-morrow, which 
prevailed, and the Senate went into the considera- 
tion of Executive business, 

And then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, June 17, 1841. 

Mr. SERGEANT asked leave to offer a resolu- 
tion, which was read for information, that from 
and after Saturday next the daily hour of meeting 
of the House shall be ten o’clock, a. m. and that 
nO motion to adjourn shall be received before four 
o’clock, p. m. 

Mr. WELLER objected to the reception of the 
resolution in its present form. 

Mr. SERGEANT moved a suspension of the 
rules to enable him to offer it. 

Mr. PICKENS hoped the gentleman would 
modify his resolution so far as concerned the ad- 
journment. Something might occur which would 
render it absolutely necessary to adjourn before 
the time there specified. With the exclusion of 
this part he was in favor of the resolution. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of North Carolina said that 
the latter part of the resolution came in conflict 
with one of the rules of the House, which declared 
that.a motion to adjourn should always be in order. 
That rule could not be changed without a vote of 
two thirds. There was no legislative body tbat 
could not adjourn when it pleased. But he would 
vote for the suspension of the rules at all events, 
and trust to a modification of the resolution after- 
wards. ý 

Mr. CAMPBELL of South Carolina inquired 
whether a proposition to change the rules must not 
be laid over one day. 

The SPEAKER replied that it must, unless so 
modified as to avoid coming in conflict with the 
rules. 

Mr. SERGEANT, in order to obviate any dif- 
ficulty of that kind, then withdrew the latter part 
of his resolution, and gave notice of his intention 
to move such an alteration of the rule. 

So the resolution was modified, as follows: 

Resolved, That from and after Saturday next, the 
daily hour of the meeting of this House shall be 
10 o'clock, a m. : 

Objection being again made, 

Mr. SERGEANT moved a suspension of the 
rules; which prevailed—ayes 127, nays 53. 

So the rules were suspended. 

The question now being on the adoption of the 
resolution, 

Mr. FILLMORE, asked Mr. Szrezant so to 
modify his resolution as to fix the daily hour of 
adjournment at 3 o'clock. There would be no 
time for the committees to do business if the 
House should they meet at 10 o’clock, and then 
sit illimitably. 

Mr. BRIGGS thought it would be in order to fix 
the hour of adjournment. He moved to amend the 
resolution by adding, at the end thereof, the words, 
“and that the hour of adjourning shall be 3 o’clock, 

m” 
P Mr. WILLIAMS of North Carolina demanded 
the previous question. 

And the main question (being first on the amend- 
ment of Mr. Briacs) was ordered to be taken. 

Mr. BRIGGS withdrew his proposition to 
amend. ; 

The yeas and nays were: then ordered on the 


main question, (on the adoption of the resolution,) 
and, being taken, were—yeas 140, nays 50." > i+ 

So it was resolved that, from and after Saturday 
next, the daily hour of the meeting of the House 
shail be ten o’clock, a. m. He 

Mr. FILLMORE asked leave to offer.a resolu- 
tion which he said was the same in substance as 
the amendment proposed (and withdrawn) by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Briags.] He 
(Mr. F.) did this at the especial request-of the 
members of the Committee of Ways and Means. 
That committee had a great amount of labor to 
perform, which they could not perform if the reso- 
lution was to stand as it now did. Butif time was 
given to them in the afternoon, they could get 
through their business. The hour could be changed 
at any tims the House might think proper.» 

Mr. F. then offered the following resolution, 
which was read for information: 

Rssolved, That, after Saturday next, for the en- 
suing week, and no longer, it shall be the duty. of 
the Speaker to adjourn this House at 3 o'clock, p. 
m. unless it shall adjourn at an earlier hour, 

Objection being made to the reception of the re- 
solution, 

Mr. FILLMORE said that, for the purpose of 
seeing whether the House was willing to give the 
Committee of Ways and Means proper time to 
transact its business, he would move a suspension 
of the roles. ; 

Mr. LEWIS WILLIAMS said the Committee 
of Ways and Means might obtain the leave of the 
House to sit during the session of the House. 

Mr. FILLMORE. We must be in the House 
when the measures we report are acted on. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Tennessee asked the yeas 
and nays on the motion to suspend the. rules; 
which were ordered, and being taken, were—yeas 
158, nays 52. i Henan 

So the rules were suspended. ay ns 

Mr. FILLMORE demanded’ the previous ques- 
tion, which was seconded. 

And the main question, being on the adoption of 
the resolution, was ordered to be now put; and, be- 
ing taken, was decided in the afirmative, 

So it was also resolved that, after Saturday 
next, for the ensuing week, and no longer, it shall 
be the duty of the Speaker to adjourn the House 
at three o’clock, p. m. unless it shall adjourn at an 
earlier hour. : 

Mr. WATTERSON asked leave to present the 
following preamble and resolutions, and desired 
that the same might be read for information, viz: 


“Whereas the present Secretary of State at the 
‘capital of Virginia, and beneath an October sun, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty, did use this language: "Yet even 
from this great and good man, (James Madison,) 
whom I hold to be chief among the just mterpret- 
ers of the Constitution, I am constrained, however 
presumptuous it may be considered, to differ in, 
relation to onc of his interpretations of that instru- 
ment. I refer to one of his interpretations of that 
instrument. I refer to the opinion expressed by 
him, that the power of removal from office does 
exist in the Constitution as an independent power 
in the hands of the hands of the Presidentf, without 
the consent ofthe Senate. I.wish he had taken a 
different view of it?” 

Mr. ALFORD rose to a point of order. “He in 
quired whether this was a day set apart for orations. 
The reading was again proceeded withe t 

‘Whereas the present Secretary of War, with 
all the responsibility attached to his station as 2 
member of the House of Representatives, in. Con- 
gress, did, no longer since than Apribof last year, 
give utterance to the following sentimenis: ‘As to 
the constitutional power of the President to remove 
a subordinate officer for a difference of political 
opinion, I will say no more than simply to ask 
gentlemen to recur again to that clause of the Con- 
stitution which provides that all civil offieers 
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may be removed: from Office. upon conviction 
for ‘treason, felony, and other high crimes and 
misdemeanors; and aftér they have done so, to 
put the question to themselves whether any 

‘thing can be more supremely. absurb, and even 
ridiculous, than this provision of the Constitution, 
if the President was, by the same instrumenty vest- 
ed with the power, by his sole authority, not only 
to remove. for ‘treason, felony, and other high 
crimes and misdemeanors,’ but for no reason at 
all, without any default whatsoever in the officer! 
The object of this clause in the Constitution was 
undoubtedly, in the first place, to provide for the 
removal of public officers who had disqualified 
themselves for the public service by their crimes, 
or the abuse or gross neglect of their trusts; and, 
secondly, to throw around the civil officer the same 
protection and security, in the enjoyment of their 
rights, privileges, and emoluments, but, above ail, 
their good name, against all ty:annical and arbi 
trary invasions or restrictions that the Constitution 
and laws, doth of the State and Federal.Govern- 
ments, are so careful to maintain and protect in the 
private citizen, The genius and spirit of our 
whole scheme and system of civil liberty are di- 
rectly opposed to the discretionary and arbitrary 
control which the President claims and exercises 
over the public officers.” 

“Whereas the Hen. Funry CLAY 

Mr. FILLMORE rose to a point of order, Was 
it proper to introduce a resolution in relation to any 
member of the other body? 

The SPEAKER said it was not. 

Mr. WATTERSON said that it was nota reso- 
lution in relation to the members of the other 
House,as such. It referred to aspeech made by Mr. 
Clay in the State of Virginia; rot as a member of 
the other House, but as Henry Clay. 

The SPEAKER said the Clerk would proceed 
with the reading. 4 

Mr. DAWSON of Georgia rose to a point of or- 
der. He submitted whether a resolution of such a 
character ought to be read. 

Mr. TURNEY called Mr. Dawson to order. 

Mr. DAWSON proceeded. Was it proper to 
throw into this body mater which was not the sub- 
ject matter of legislation; upon which we could not 
act, and in violation of the rule adopted on Satur- 
day last, that nothing but subjects embraced in the 
President’s Message should be discussed here dur- 
ing the present session? 

The SPEAKER called the gentleman to order, 
and inquired, “Does the gentieman object to the 
reading?” 

Mr. DAWSON. I do object to it as a violation 
of the rule, and as calculated to throw unnecessary 
difficulty into this House. i 

© Mr, WATTERSON said the resolution was one 
of inquiry, and he moved a suspension of the rule 
for its reception. 

Mr. TURNEY submitted to the Cnam that a 
member had a right to have read any subjeci mat- 
ter on which he was called to vote. 

Mr. WATTERSON wished to know whether 
they were to be prohibited from introducing resolu- 
tions of inquiry during this session, even by means 
of a suspension of the rule. If so, no information 
of any kind could be procured from the Executive 
Departments. 

The SPEAKER said that the gentleman from 
Tennessee, (Mr. Warrerson,] as well as any other 
member, could offer a resolution on a suspension of 
the rule. 

Mr. WATTERSON said he had distinctly made 
such a motion. 

The SPEAKER said that motion would be en- 
tertained, and the gentleman would have the pri- 
vilege of having the resolution read in the legal 


way. 

Mr. WATTERSON inquired of the SPEAKER 
whether a member had nota right to call for the 
reading of a paper thus presented? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; the member has a right 
to call for it, and the House has a right to refuse 

ttohim. | 

Mr. DAWSON inquired whether the paper was 
a call for information upon any of the Depart- 


ménis? 
The SPEAKER said it was not. 
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Mr. WATTERSON said it was. 

Mr. CALHOUN of Massachusetts inquired if 
there was any resolution appended to the preamble? 
If so, he would wish it read. 

The SPEAKER said there was a resolution ap- 

ended, 

Mr. CALHOUN hoped it would be read. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland said that he hoped 
it would be read, and that, if disrespectful to the 
House, it would be rejected. : 

Mr. DAWSON. Let me be understood. If 
any part of this resolution calls for information ne- 
cessary to the investigation of any subject before 
this body, or which we have a right to eall for, I 
do not object. But if this resolution is intended as 
disrespectful to the majority of this body, I adhere 
to my objection. 

The SPEAKER called upon Mr. WazTERson io 
state how the fact was. 

Mr. WATTEREON said no such thing a dis- 
respect was intended. Let gentlemen have the 
paper read, and they could see for themselves. It 
was a resolation calling for information. 

. Mr. DAWSON said he would withdraw his ob- 
jection to the reading, as the gentleman had stated 
“hat it was a call on the Depariment for informa- 
tion. Let the House see for itself. 

The Clerk then proceeded with the reading of 
the paper— 

«Whereas the Hon. Henry Cray, who is justly 
regarded as the great leader of the Whig party 
throughout the Union, exprested similar views in 
an electionecring speech which he mace at Tay- 
lorsvitle, Hanover county, Virginia, June 27, 1840; 
being in these words: ‘If the President were com- 
pelled to expose the grounds and reasons upon 
which he acted, in dismissals from office, the appre- 
hensions of public censure would temper the ar- 
bitrary nature of the power, and throw some pro- 
tection around the subordinate officer, Hence 
the new and monstrous pretension has been ad- 
vanced, that although the concurrence of the Senate 
is necessary, by the Constitution, to the confir- 
mation of an appointment, the President mey 
subsequently dismiss the person appointed, not 
only without communicating the ground on which 
he has acted, to the Senate, but without any 
suck communication to the people, for whose 
benefit all offices are created! And so bold 
and daring has the Executive branch of the 
Government become, that one of its cabinet 
ministers, himself a subordinate officer, has cor- 
temptuously refused to members of the House of 
Representatives to disclose the grounds on which 
he has undertaken to dismiss from office persons 
acting as deputy postmasters in his Department. 
* $ # # here may be cases occasionally, in 
which the public interest requires an immediate 
dismission without waiting for the assembling of 
the Senate; but in all such cases, the Presiden! 
should be bound to communicate fully the grounds 
and motives of the dismission. The power would 
be thus rendered responsible. Without it, the ex- 
ercise of the power is utterly repugnant to free in- 
stitutions, the basis of which is perfect responsi- 
bility, and dangerous to the public liberty.” 

“Whereas, the present Attorney General of the 
United States, in a harangue that he made at the 
great Southwestern Whig Convention, held at 
Nashville, Tennessee. on the 17th day of August 
last, was reported to have held forth in the follow- 
ing strain: ‘Che questions put by or on behalf of 
Mr. Van Buren are nct, ‘Is he bonest? Is he ca- 
pable? Will he support the Constitution? O, no! 
these old fashioned questions, recognised by Jeffer- 
son’s Democracy, have all been superseded by 
another set, which run somewhat after this fashion: 
‘What has he done for our party? Has he bullied 
at the polis? Has he used means to mislead the 
people and entice them into our suppor? Has he 
been rejected by the people? If he can establish 
these claims, his reward is sure? And whereas 
there are good reasons fer believing that the Ex- 
ecutive Departments, if they have not asked such 
questions, have acted upon such principles, as Mr. 
Crittenden falsely charged upon Mr. Van. Buren, 


when conferring office upon such notorious ‘pipe 
layers’ as Bela Badger and others. 
«Whereas, ‘It was the remark of a Roman Con- 


sul; in the early. history of that celebrated Republic, 
| thata striking contrast was observable in the con- 
‘duct of candidates for offices of power and trust 
before and: after obtaining them—they seldom 
carrying out in the latter case the pledges and 
promises made in the former. However much the 
world may have improved, in many respects, in 
the lapse of upwards of two thousand years, 
since the remark was made by the virtuous and 
indignant Roman,” yet it is feared that a “strict 
examination” into the history of the Executive de- 
partments of this Government for the last two 
months, would ‘develope similar instances of violat- 
ed faith.’ . ; i 

«And whereas the President has invited a strict 
serutiny into the character and qualifications of 
all those whom he has appointed to office, there- 
fore 

“Resolved, That the President be requested to 
furnish this House with the names of ail officers 
dismissed by him, and the reasons for the dismissal 
in each particular case. 3 . 

“Resolved, That the Postmaster General, the At- 
torney General, the Secretary of State, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Secretary of War, and 
the Secretary of the Navy, aiso furnish this House 
with the names of the officers dismissed by them in 
their respective Departments, together with the rea- 
sons for removirg the same.” 

The paper having been read, 

Mr. RAYNER inquired of the Speaker whether 
it was in order to object to its reception? 

The SPEAKER said objection had already been 
made, and a motion was pending for a suspension 
of the rules. 

Mr. EVERETT moved to lay the motion to sus- 
pend the rule on the table. 

The SPEAKER said it was not in order. 

Mr. RAYNER said that, if in order, he would 
move that the House shou!d not entertain the con- 
sideration of the resolution. He, amongst others, 
had been contending for several days past against 
the reception of papers disrespectful and insult- 
ing to the House; and he looked upon this paper 
as such. . 

Mr. DAWSON said the question wouid be wheth- 
erit was in order to move to suspend tha rules to 
receive a proposition which might be considered 
disrespectful to the body. 

The SPEAKER said the House must judge of 
the character of the proposition. 

. Mr, PROFFIT asked the yeas and hays on the 
motion to suspend the rule, which were ordered; 
and, being taken, were yeas 57, nays 130. l 

So the House refused to suspend ihe rule. 

Mr. GILMER asked leave to introduce the fol- 
lowing resolution: ` 

Resolved, Thata coimmittee of five members of 
this House be appoinied,whose duty it shall be to exa- 
examine particularly as to the number cf officers. or 
agents employed, the expenditures, and modes of 
transacting business in the several Departments of 
the public service at the seat of Government, and at 
such other points as the committee may: deem ne- 
cessary, or as may be indicated by this House, and 
that such committee report at the next session 
whether it is proper to make any reduction of the 
expenses of the civillist, or in the number or ar- 
rangement of the persons thus employed, and whe- 
ther the patronage of the Executive branch of the 
Government may not be diminished, or regulate! as 
to these appointments for which there is an indis- 
pensable necessity. 

On the suggestion of Mr. GENTRY, Mr. Git- 
mer modified his resolution so as to direct the com- 
mittee to report at the next session. 

Mr. MALLORY asked the yeas and nays on the 
resolution. : 

‘And the resolution being before the House, and 
the question being on its adeption— ? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Maryland, moved to 
amend it by increasing the number of the commit- 
tee to nine, 5 ; 

Mr. W. C. JOHNSON suggested to Mr. Gik- 


mer Whether he would not reach the object in view 
bewer by instructions to each of the several stand- 
ing committees of the Departments. 
(Cries of “No—no.”] 
. Mr. C. BROWN of Pennsylvania moved toamend 
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the resolution by providing that the committee 
“shall have authority to sit during the recess of 
Congress. He thought the propriety of his amend- 
ment must be obvious to all who wished to join 
with the gentleman from Virginia in the object he 
had in view—“economy, retrenchment, and re- 
form.” With such a motto to begin with, and with 
the gentleman from Virginia at tae head of the 
committee, and with a committee composed of 
members who would keep this motto in view, it 
was only necessary to give the committee time to 
prosecute their examination in different portions of 
the country, especially at important points such as 
our principal cities, to effect the important ends of 
the proposed inquiry. But if the House should 
merely create a committce and then limit it toa 
few days or weeks, and confine its action to the 


city of Washington, nothing valuable could be zc- | 


complished. 

Mr. GILMER here interposed and said he 
thought he could cbviste the gentleman’s objection. 
Let the committee be organized, let them make an 
experiment, and if on trial they should find they 
could not obtain the information sought, then they 
could ask, and would no doubtobtain power to sit 
during the recess, but there was no need of conter- 
ring on them this power in advance. 

Mr. BROWN said he knew, now, as well as he 
should at the end of this session, that the committee 
could not, in a few days or weeks, accomplish the 
object of their appointment. He desired that they 
should go io Philadelphia, to New York, and to 
other prominent prominent points where custom- 
houses were situated, and where large numbers of 
public officers were in the employ of Government, 
and see whether it was necessary that these persons 
should still be retained in office. He had under- 
stood that in Philadelphia there were at least one- 
third more than were necessary to the duties of the 
custom-house. He perceived from the smiles of 
gentlemen round him that they seeme to consider 
this remark as bearing on the course of the late 
Administration; but he cared not where the cen- 
sure might fell, or whom it might involve—ne re- 
garded truth alone. The resolution might bea 
very good one, if not so limited as be rendered nu- 
gatory; but if it was to be restricted to the present 
session, is could be of no use or advantage what- 
ever. 

“Mr. B. said that he bad heard it said, though he 
could net vouch for the truth of the statement, that 
the number of custom-kouse officers in Philadel- 
phia had lately been increased, and ought to be 
diminished. Let the committee be empowered at 


once to continue iis investigations during the re- | 


cess; he trusied they would then examine fully 
into the whole matter; and, Mr. B’s word for it, if 
such a course as this had been pursued at the be- 
ginning, they would have been able to reduce the 
public expenditures down to the amount of the 
public revenue, instead of screwing up the revenue 
to the amount of the expenditures. He was glad 
the resolution had been intreduced; it would show 
the country that Congress went honestly for re- 
form, and not for draining the pockets of the peo- 


ple when there was no need for it, It woald show | 
that gentlemen were honest in their professions, | 
and would tend greatly to conciliate pablic confi- | 


dence. 

Mr. MORGAN demanded the previous ques- 
tion, which was seconded by the Flouse, put, and 
carried; and the main question keing first put on 
Mr. Brown’s amendment, it was negalived. — 

‘The question then recurring on the adoption of 
the resolutiion— , 

Mr. CAMPBELL of South Carolina inquired 
of the Chair whether the task to be confided to this 
commiltee was not strictly within the province and 
power of the present sianding committees of the 
House? If not, he would cheerfuily vote for it 

Mr. J.C. CLARK wished the mover to withdraw 
his motion. 

But, Mr. GILMER dectining, 

Mr. CLARK asked the yeas and nays; which 
the House refusing to order, the resolution was 
agreed to. 

Mr. J. ©. CLARK asked leave to offer the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was read for information: 

Resolved, That, hereafter, all articles of station- 
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ery and other supplies usually furnished by the 
Clerk for the use of the members of this House 
shall be purchased by contract, to be made with the 
lowest bidders, having reference to the quality of 
the specimens of the articles to be exhibited. And 
for such purpose, the Clerk-shall advertise in three 
of the newspapers printed in the city of Washing- 
ton, one in Boston, one in New York, one in Balti- 
more, and one in Philadelphia, inviting sealed pro- 
posals for furnishing such stationery and supplies, 
giving sixty days? notice that, oa a specified day, 
all the proposals would be considered, and the spe- 
eimens furnished examined; and that, on such day, 
the proposals shall be opened in the presence of the 
Speaker and Clerk of the House, or, in the absence 
of the Speaker, in the presence of the Secretary of 
the Treasury and Clerk, who shail thereupon de- 
termine to which of the bidders the contracts shali 
be given, always contracting with ihe lowest bid- 
der, having reference to quality as aforesaid: Pro- 
vided, That the contractor shall give bond, with 
sureties to be approved by the Speaker and Clerk, 
to fulfil his contracts and to furnish the articles 
equal in quality to the specimens. 

Mr. EVERETT inquired of the Speaker whether, 
after petitions had been called, resolutions were not 
in order? 

The SPEAKER replied in the affirmative, 

Mr. EVERETT said he should then object to all 
resolutions until they were in order. 

Mr. J. C. CLARK moved a suspension of the 
rule; which motion prevailed. And: the rule being 
suspended, and the resolution being before the 
House, and the question on its adoption— 

Mr. BOWNE of New York moved to amend by 
inserting a provision “that said committee be in- 
structed to inquire and report to this House the 
amount of stationery used, and by whom used, in 
the recess between thei wo sessions af éhe Twenty- 
sixth Congress.” Mr. B.said he was told, and be- 
lieved, that a greater amount of stationery belong- 
ing to the people was used during that recess, in 
sending away documents, and other matters to af- 
feet the public mind, than was consumed in trans- 
acting the business of the last session. He asked 
his colleague to incorporate this amendment in his 
resolution. 

After some remarks from Messrs. PICKENS, 
ALFORD, and CLARK— 

Mr. TRUMAN SMITH proposed the follow- 
ing proposition; which, on his suggestion, Mr. J. 
C. Crank adopied, as a modification of his own: 

Resolved, That a select committee of five be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the contingent expenses of 
this House, and into any corrupt, illegal, or impro- 
per practices which may have existed cr which do 
exist in this branch of the public service, and to 
ascertain whether the expenditures, or some part 
of them, have. not been wasteful and extravagant; 
and whether the same can be redaced consistenly 
with a proper discharge by this House of its consti- 
tutional duties; and whether the method of keeping 
the accounts of such expenditures cannot be im- 
proved; and whether there are not more clerks and 
other persons employed in the service of the 
House ard in and about the Capitol and the public 
grounds adjoining than the public good requires; 
and whether the salaries or pay of such clerks and 
other persons should be reduced or otherwise al- 
tered or modified; with authority to report by bill 
otherwise, as they may see fit. 

Some further remarks were made by Messrs. 
BRIGGS, SERGEANT, COOPER, ot Penpsyl. 
vania, UNDERWOOD, TILLINGHAST, and 
HOPKINS. 

Mr. G. DAVIS suggested a medification of the 
resolution, which called upon the heads of the De- 
partments to report the number of clerks in their 
Departments, the amount of compensation, &c. but 
the modification was not accepted. 

Mr. EVERETT said that the great economy he 
desired at présent was the economy of time. He 
never had called the previeus question, yet he did 
not know but that he weuld call it now. If the 
House went on talking as it had been doing, there 
would never be an end to it. He was inclined, for 
the first time, to move the previous question. And 
he did move it. 

After some conversation on a point of order, 


The question on the demand for the’ 
question was put and seconded, . 

And the main question was ordered to be taken, 

The yeas and nays were demanded on the main 
question, (being the first on the amendinent of Mr.: 
Bownr,) when it was found that no quoram was- 
present. ; e 

Tiis was at the early hour of half past 2o'elock. 

Mr. FORNANCE moved that the House do‘now 
adjourn. ney So a 

The yeas and nays were asked and ordered, and, 
being taken, were—yeas 40, nays 116. 

So the House refused to adjourn. 
rum was present. 

The question recurred and was taken “en the 
amendmcnt of Mr. Bowne, and was decided in the’ 
negative—yeas 52, nays 108. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

And the resolution, as modified, was adopted. 

FAMILY OF THE LATE PRESIDENT. ©. 

Oa motion of Mr. ADAMS, the House resolved 
itself into a Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, (Mr. Tattarerro of Virginia in the 
chuir,) on the bili for the reiief of the widow of 
the late William Henry Harrison; which was read, 
as follows: ` i oe 
A BILL for the relief of Mrs. Harrison, widow of 

the late President of the United States, ` ` 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the Uniled States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury pay, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Mrs. Harrison, widow of William 
Henry Harrison, late President of the United States, 
or in the event of her death before payment, then 
to the legal representatives of the said Wm, Henry 
Harrison, the sum of ——. 

The bill having been read at the Clerk’s table— 

Mr. ADAMS moved to fill the blank in the bill 
with the sum of $25,009. 

[Cries in various parts of the Hall of “agreed,” 
“agreed.” f 

Mr. A. said that this sum, as far as hë under- 
stood, was in correspondence with the prevailing 
sentiment of the joint committee raised on this sube 
ject, and of which the gentleman now in the Chair 
had been a member. There had been some dife- 
rence of opinion among the members of the com- 
mittee as to the sum which it would be proper to 
appropriate, and, also, on the part of one or two 
genilemen as to the constitutionality of the‘act it- 
self in any shape. There had been more objection 
to the constitutionality than there had been as to 
the sum proposed. So far as there had been any 
discussion in the committee, it seemed to be the 
general sense of those composing it, that some pro- 
vision ought to be made for the family of the late 
President, not in the nature of a grant, but as an 
indemnity for actual expenses incurred by himself 
first, when a candidate for the Presidency. It had 
been observed in the commitfee, andit must be 
known to afi members of the House, that, in the si- 
tuation in which Gen. Harrison had been placed— 
far írom the seat of Government, and for eighteen 
months or two years, while a candidate {for the 
Presidency, exposed to a heavy burden of expense 
which he could not possibly avoid—it was no 
more than equitable that he should, to a reasona- 
ble degree, be indemnified. He had been thus 
burdened while in circumstances not opulent; but, 
on the gontrary, ithad been one ground on which 
he had received so decided proof of the people’s 
favor, that through a long course of public service., 
he remained pvor, which was in itself a demonstra- 
tive proof that he had remained pure also. Such 
had been his condition before leaving home to 
travel to the seat of Government: ` After his arri- 
val here, he had been exposed to another conside- 
table burden of expense, far beyond any amount 
he had received from the public purse during the 
short month he had continued to. be President. 
His decease had left his family in cireamstances 
which would be much improved by this act of 
justice done to him by the people, through their 
Representatives. The feeling was believed to be 
very general throughout the country, and without 
distinction of party, in favor of such a measure. Ap- 
plications had come from the most respectable sources 
and, among others,from the city of Charleston, a pore 
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-oof the country where the support.given to Gen. 

_ Harrison as a political candidate had not been so 
strong as in many others: with. a magnanimity 
which that city had often manifested, its citizens 
had come forward and petitioned Congress that this 
sum should be appropriated as an indemnity. 
There had, he believed, been other pet tions of the 
same character. offered during this session. He 
would thank the Clerk to state whether such had 
not been the case. 

The Clerk, through the Chair, responded to the 
inquiry, and stated that there had. 

Mr. A. said that a gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia, hear him, had just suggested that he had in his 
hands a petition praying for a much larger grant 
than that hefhad moved, and which he would read 
when he came to speak to the resolution. The 
reason why Mr. A. had moved ‘to insert this sum 
was, that, as far as he could understand what the 
public opinion was, this was the sum which was 
preferred by a great portion of the American peo- 
ple. A larger or smaller sam might be proposed; 
in which case the question by usage of the House 
would first be put on the largest sum. 

The grounds and reasons for this appropriation 
had been so long and se fully discussed in the pa- 
pers and journals of the country, that he presumed 
the minds of all the members of the House were 
made up in regard to it; he should not, therefore, 
add any further remarks. 

Mr. COOPER of Pennsylvania said he should 
trouble the committee with but a few words. He 
had risen merely in obedience to the request of a 
public meeting held within the district -he had the 
honor to represent, and which had directed him to 
ask that Congress would make an appropriation of 
public money for the benefit of the family of the 
late President. An account of the proceedings of 
that meeting he then held in his hand, and should 
ask that it should be read at the Clerk’s table. He 
presented this paper now for the purpose of show- 
ing the state of public feeling and public opinion 
in Pennsylvania among persons of all pc litical 

arties, for the meeting to which he had alluded 

ad not been composed exclusively of the friends 
of Genera] Harrison; on the contrary, members of 
both the great political parties which divided the 
country had been present on that occasion, and 
to their honor had all agreed that such an 
appropriation ought to be made. In regard to 
the sum with which it had been proposed to fill 
the blank, he should move no amendment, al- 
thotgh the appropriation recommended at the pub- 
lic meeting in his district had been much larger 
than that now proposed from the joint committee. 
He trusted that no objection would be made from 
any part of the House. The sum proposed was 
little enough—less, he was persuaded, than the 
great body of the American people, could they be 
individually consulted, would be willing to give. 
Let us, said Mr. ©. act generously on this occasion, 
and in such a manner as shall give the lie to that 
reproach so often made by the despots of Europe, 
that Republics are always ungrateful. The Go- 
vernment, as gentlemen all know, has made such 
appropriations on various occasions. The honora- 
ble chairman will readily recollect the grant to La- 
fayette—a grant much larger than this, and for 
services certainly not much superior. 

Mr. C. said he had nothing further to add, 
save to ask that the record of the proceedings of the 
meeting of his constituents be now read by the 
Clerk. 

It was read accordingly. 

Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania moved to 
amend the bill by inserting a clause making provi- 
sion for the family of the late Charles Ogle of 
Pennsylvania, who, Mr. S. contended, had done as 
much to entitle his family to relief as General 
Harrison. He hoped the amendment would be 
agreed to, ashe was sure would be the case if 
the committee acted upon the. principle of 
equity. 

Mr. STANLY called to order. 

The CHAIR, on being appealed to, decided that 
he amendment was out of order. 

Mr. SNYDER did not know much about points 
of order. He did not place the amendment on such 
grounds. He placed it on the justice of the com- 
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mittee, and contended that it ought, on the princi- 
ple of equity, to be agreed to. He was of opinion, 


however, that the amendment stood on the same 


ground as did the bill itself, inasmuch as Mr. OcLE 
had been. quite as serviceable to the Whig party as 
General Harrison. - 4 

Mr. WARD of New York said that he had had 


the honor of a seat in Congress at the time of the } 


death of the late lamented General Brown, at which 
time a bill was introduced, making an appro- 
priation of five thousand dollars to his surviving 
widow. Gentlemen on all political sides of the 
House had come up on that occasion in a manner 
which did them honor, and had passed the bill by 
a decided majority.: Mr. W. was willing to 
perform a similar act to the widow of our late 
President, by voting an appropriation to give her 
one year’s salary of her husband. He under- 
stood that five thousand dollars had been already 
drawn, and inquired whether the twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars moved by tke gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts was lo be understood as independent of 
that balance. Being answered in the negative, 
Mr. W. said he should vote that amount with iofi- 


| nite pleasure; and he confidently trusted that the 


same unanimity would be manifested on this occa- 
sion as had been displayed in the case of Mrs. 
Brown. 

Mr. BRIGGS hoped the question would at once 
be taken; when 

Mr. GORDON of New York moved to fill the 
blank in the resolution with the sum of $6,250. ` 

Mr. DEAN, of Ohio, said he was opposed to 
voting any sum whatever. There was something 


| so extraordinary in the proposition, that the mo- 


ment he heard it he was startled at the views of the 
ruling party. Congress had been convened for an 
extraordinary purpose, but was it for the purpose 


| of granting gelief to the heirs of General Harrison? 


Was it for a purpose like this that the country had 
called upon them to assemble? Was this to be 
the first measure proposed for their public ac- 
tion? Mr. D.said he had no disposition to speak 
here of the acts of the deceased; he did not at this 
time desire to review the history of that man; he 
was willing that in his case the usual fate of men 
should be reversed. Let the evils he had done be 
buried with his bones, and let the good only which 
he had done for his country live after bim. Mr. 
D. shoulq set that all aside, until some gentleman 
should get up and attempt to express a eulogy upon 
the valor, patriotism, and public worth of William 


| Henry Harrison; should any thing Jike this be at- 


tempted, Mr. D. should then claim the right of ex- 
pressing his views as to the merits of that manasa dis- 
tinguished and illustrious patriot. In the meanwhile, 
he had serious objections to this bill,and such as came 
home to his bosom. The passage of any such act 
was barred by the principles of this Government 
and the restrictions of the Constitution. That in- 
strument vested them with no authority to throw 
away the treasure of the country. By which of its 
clauses was Congress empowered to give away the 
public money gratuitously? He cared nothing for 
precedents. It was said that Congress had made 
a still larger grant to Lafayette: but Mr. D. never 
could find any sound reason or constitutional prin- 
ciple which justified them in conferring a grainity 
upon any man, He was opposed to all gratuities. 
They had come here, as it was alleged, io relieve 
the distress of the country. Yes; this “distress of 
the country” had been rung in the ears of the 
people from Georgia to the Lakes. Nothing was 
heard from a certain set of politicians but public 
distress and imdending ruin; and there must be a 
called meeting of Congress toseek out some mode 
to allay the distress. Now, Mr. D. must say that 
in his section of country there was no distress and 
no ruin; there was no derangement of the currency 
but such as was beyond the action of this 
House toremedy. Mr. D. wasno believer in 
these distresses of the dear people. There was no 
distress in his district, and he had come here, not 
to make gratuities, but to discharge his constitu- 
tional duties according to the willof his constitu- 
ents.. It was not their will that any such bill as 
this should pass. If the question could be put to 
the vote among the people of his district, there was 
not a man, unless it might be some distressed Whig 


or old Federalist, who would give one farthing of 
this money. No, there was not one, not one man 
that would raise his voice in favor of making this 
donation to the widow and heirs of William Henry 
Harrison. Mr. D. said he had been astonished at 
the remark of the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Apams,] when he had stated, as one reason in 
favor of making this donation, General Harrison 
had made large expenditures in an electioneering 
campaign. What! was Congress to remunerate 
men for expending large sums of money in build- 
ing log cabins? Was it indeed so? For himself, 
he had no doubt in the world that money had been 
poured out like a flood for electioneering purposes, 
but was Congress to be called upon for remunera+ 
tion? 

After some interruptions, Mr. D. proceeded to 
state, that, to his personal knowledge, the West 
had been flooded with documents franked by mem- 
bers of Congress, and which had been profusely 
spread over the land. 

[Cries of “ We know it.”] 

Mr.D. Well, then, if gentlemen knew it, why 
did they vote down a resolution, the object of 
which was to bring such matters to light? Were 
he permitted to repeat openly in his place a remark 
which had been made within his hearing, he could 
give a very good reason why that resolution had 
been voted down. 

[Cries of “ Give it‘ give it "~~ let us have 
it.” 

Mr. D. said that if it were proper he could soon 
give it, for it had proceeded from an old Whig Fe- 
deralist. i 

[Calls to order, mixed with cries of “Go on.”] 

Mr. D. said he was not to be deterred by any 
noise or confusion which gentlemen might choose 


to get up, from giving his views of this bill. gt - 


was an attempt to work upon the better feelings of 
men to make them do wrong; but both honor and 
policy should place men above all such influence. 
When had such a proposition ever been heard of 
in any deliberative body? When had it ever’ before 
been asserted that because a man’s expenses had 
been immense in getting into a public office, there- 
fore $25,000 must be granted to his widow ? 

Mr. D. had been little surprised at the action of 
the House, though he must say that he had not be- 
fore been aware to what extent certain influences 
could be made to reach the action of members on 
that floor. He had not supposed that any man 
here would ever have given his sanction to the 


$} rules under which they were now sitting and 


acting; but they had been adopted, and he 
was bound to yield to them. They had 
resolved that no petition should be received, 
nor any subject acted upon, save such as 
had been specially referred to them by the Presi- 
dent. Now, it did so happen that the subject of 
this bill was referred to in the President’s message, 
but the rule forbade the consideration of any other 
claim. Now, was this not an extraordinary fea- 
ture of legislation? Was it nota most extraordi- 
nary state of things that they should be sitting, le- 
gislating on an ideal claim, a mere gratuity, a pro- 
ject to give away the public money to those who 
had no legal claim to it whatever, and yet that 
those who had a fair and legal claim must be shut 
out from presenting it? 

Mr. D. had, in his drawer, three petitions from 
old soldiers worn out in the public service, who 
never had received one farthing cf the public mo~ 
ney. If these men knocked at the door, gentle- 
men turned round and said to them, depart till a 
more convenient season; we are busy with making 
agrant to Mrs, Harrison. He did not know what 
other gentlemen might think, but, among his con- 
stituents, it was thought that twenty-five thousand 
dollars was an enormous sum—an ample remune- 
ration, indeed, for the public service of any. man. 
And wasit not enough to compensate any candi- 
date for the expenses he might be at when elec- 
tioneering for the office? If, after he had got into 
office, he should die, he would be entitled to his le- 
gal salary so long as he performed the service, and 
no more. Mr. D. had been surprised at the deci- 
sion of the Chair and of the House in reference to 
the amendmenc moved by the gentlemen fro 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Snyper] in behalf of the wis 
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dow and children of Charles Ogle. What differ- 
; ence was there between the claim of Ogle’s heirs 
and those of General Harrison? Were not the 
one as much entitled to the sympathies of 
Federalists as the other? Were gentlemen in 
favor of. giving bounties here, and such 
bounties as should follow men down to 
their heirs? Was this the retrenchment and 
the reform that the country had been taught 
to expect? He should like to know how any man 
could justify his vote for such a grant as this. 
Was not the Treasury alreedy sufficiently drained? 
Had they not come together under the specious 
preience of furnishing ways and means to reple- 
nish a drained, exhausted Treasury? And was this 
one of the means? Was this a bill to provide a 
sound and uniform currency?’ Was this one of the 
measures that were to restore confidence? Could 
that be the object of the bill? Mr. D. concluded 
by protesting against the grant of any sum what- 
ever to persons who had po legal claim to asingle 
dollar. 

Mr. LANE of Indiana said he had not intended 
to utter a word, until he had heard what had just 
fallen from the member from Ohio. Strange, in- 
deed, it must have sounded to every, human being 
that heard it—that that member, himself a citizen 
of Ohio, should get up here to make war ona dead 
citizen of his own State! He hoped the party to 
which that member belonged would not sustain 
him in such a course. The member had told the 
House that he would forbear making any attack 
upon the military character of Wm. Henry Harri- 
son. In God’s name, who did he think would lis» 
ten to such an attack, on the floor of an American 
Congress? He refrain! And was not that mili- 
tary character a part of the history of he country? 
The deeds of Wm. Henry Harrison were given to 
the past-—far beyond the reach of the efforts of any 
assailant. Tie member had informed the House 
that, among his constituents, there was no distress. 
If they never had been distressed before, they would 
be when they came to read the member’s speech. 
Mr. L. trusted in God that no pariy would sustain 
sentimenis like these. Who that had an Ameri- 
can heart in bis bosom could refuse a grant which 
did equal honor to the giver and receiver? 

Mr. L. made some further remarks of a political 
and personal character in reply to Mr. Dray. 


Mr. WHITE of Ohio followed on the same side, | 


and in concluding, said he would appeal to gentle- 


men of opposite political sentiments and would | 


say to them, consent but to go with us now, mar 
not the unity of this act, and I will go with you for 
almost any thing you ask. Forget for a moment 
your party feelings, do this act of justice to the 
memory of a man who loved and served his coun- 
try, and fear not but the nation will sustain you. 

Mr. BRIGGS of Massachusetts, after succinctly 
stating the object of the bill, entreated gentlemen on 
all sides of the House not to desecrate an occasion 
like this by going off from the question, into a 
wretched party contest. 
States, by such an expression of their will as they 
had never uttered before, had elected William Hen- 
ry Harrison to be their President; andin one short 
month after he had taken his oath of office before 
high Heaven, and in the presence of thirty thou- 
sand of his exulting countrymen, a voice from that 
Heaven had demanded him, and, as in a moment, 
had cast his famity into dismay and desolation. 
The blow had smitten all hearts with sorrow, it had 
left a nation in tears. And could any man here 
speak of William Henry Harrison, think of all that 
he had been, and remember all ihat he had done, 
and at the same time admit the impulses of party 
into his bosom. Mr. B. would as soon think of 
entering the cold and silent vault in yonder ceme- 
tery, and tearing the mouldering body from its 
winding-sheet, Both felt to him as being alike 
sacrilege. No; let the dead slumber in their long 
repose; break not their rest by the discordant 
sounds of party wrangling. The House were now 
dealing with the living—with the living, who, 
alas! had been deeply affected by his death. 

If the gentlemen entertained constitutional seru- 
ples, Mr. B. held these scruples in respect; if they 
had objections honestly founded in principle, he 
was ready patiently to listen; but let not gentle- 
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men mar the gravity and solemnity of an occasion 
like this, nor stoop, for the sake any party object, 
to dishonor themselves before the civilized world. 
Congress bad made similar appropriations on other 
Occasions, and Mr. B. thanked the honorable gen- 
tleman who had recalled the fact to their recollec- 
tion. The Government had stood now for more 
than half a century, and no Chief Magistrate had 
been smitten while occupying the Presidential Chair; 
but an officer of this House had died while in the 
discharge of his official duty, and they had all 
cheerfully voted to his widow and children the re- 
sidue of his year’s salary. Since then another 
officer had fallen in like manner, and the House 
had passed a similar vote, Still later, the Sergeant- 
at-arms of the Senate had deceased: the Senate 
voted the same allowance, besides granting a sum 
sufficient to remove his remains from the seat 
of Government to his distant native State. So 
when a beloved and distinguished General in the 
United States service had died here at the seat 
of Government, Congress had voted to his widow 
one yéar’s pay of her deceased:husband. He thank- 
ed his friend from New York [Mr. Warp} for re- 
calling with so much feeling, that just act to the 
remembrance of the House, and he thanked that 
gentleman for another thing, that although he be- 
longed personally to a party opposed to the jate 
President, he came into this hall in the fulness of 
the most generous feelings, avowing his purpose to 
vote for the bill. Whatever might be the case in 
the districts of other gentlemen, Mr. B. well knew 
thatin his own but one sentiment prevailed—in 
this all men of ail parties united. Many and many 
an opposition man had said to Mr. B. “Give his 
widow at least one year’s salary,” Oh! il this question 
could be put to the American people, man by man, 
sure he was they would show the same generous 
and noble feeling of sympathizing grief which 
hey had manifested when, like a knell of desola- 
tion, the news passed through the length and 
bireadth of the land “ihe Presidentis dead!” At 
tbat sound how quickly, how instantaneously all 
party feeling died. Men forgot that Harrison had 
been elevated by the vote of a party; they saw 
only the bolt from above, and they were bowed 
awe-stricken before the dreadful blow. At once 
the sympathies of all hearts were drawn towards 
the family of the deceased—there had then been 
but one opinion throughout the land, he believed 
there was but one now, and he hoped that Con- 
gress, with the united voice and act, would respond 
to the sentiment of a grateful and a generous 
people. 

After some remarks from Mr. PENDLETON 
of Ohio in favor of the bill— 

Mr. PAYNE of Alabama, observed that, as he 
intended to vcte against this proposition, it was 
due to himself to state the reasons wkich would ac- 
tuate him. In doing so, he was not called to exa- 
mine either the merits or demerits of General Har- 
rison. They had nothing to do with the question. 
The question before the House was, not whether 
General Harrison was or was not a meritorious 
individual, but whether that House would make an 
appropriation to his widow aud descendants. That 
being the question, the first inguiry was, had the 
House a right to vote this money, and, if they had, 
was it proper to doso? Mr. P. was one of those 
whe believed that Congress had no constitutional 
right to appropriate the public money for such an 
object. He quoted the language of the Constitu- 
tion, and then inquired whether this was an appro- 
priation to pay the debts of the Union, to secure 
the common defence, or to promote the general 
welfare? Ele denied that precedents ever ought 
to be considered as settling a constitational ques- 
tion. If they could, then the people had no reme- 
dy. twas not pretended that this money was to 
be given as a reward for General Harrison’s pub- 
lic services, but to reimburse him for the expense 
of an electioncering campaign. This was infinite- 
ly worse. 

` If it was a reward of hisservices in battle, then 
how many others had shared the same peril and 
were entitled to the same reward? The humblest 
manamong those gallant spirits who had stood 
side by side with Harrison inthe bloody field, were 
equally entitled with him io the gratitude of the 
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country. Mr. P. denied that there was any pri- 
vileged class in this country; but if some humbler 
family had been deprived of its head, would a bill 
have been reported here making a grant for their 
relief? if the dead man had lost his lifein ah 
endeavor to better his situation, not by’ an election- 
eering canvass, not by some hazardous enterprise, 
would his family demand a pension? Surely not. 
Why then grantitin this case? What was the 
condition of the families of other Presidents? The 
descendants of Jefferson were very poor, if ‘not in- 
solvent, and had not they as good ‘a claim ` upon 
Congress as the widow of General Harrison? Mr. 
P. concluded by observing that he was neither to 
be cajoled on one hand, nor dragooned on the 
other, into voting for what he believed to be 
wrong. His constituents would be pleased with 
any thing he should do in the case, and he should 
take that course which he believed to be right. 

Mr. STOKELY followed in favor of the bill, 
and in reply to the constitutional objections urged 
against the appropriation. With regard to the 
family of Mr. Ogle, he would say that no man en- 
tertained more respect for the memory of the late 
Mr. Ogle, or sympathized more with his family 
than he did. But he would ask if the case of Mr. 
Ogle bore any comparison to that of Gen. Harri-. 
son? Heimagined not. The services of the two 
men were very unlike and dissimilar in their cha- 
racter. Mr. Ogle was not, at the time of his death, 
in the discharge ofa public duty, and he died at 
home during the recess of Congress. And neither 
had he incurred heavy expenses like General Har- 
rison, when called upon by the people to fill a 
higb and responsible station in the Government. 
Indeed, the two cases were totally different in their 
character. And he would say that honor, patriot- 
ism, and a proper respect for the illustrious dead, 
prompted us to remunerate the family of the late 
President for the expenses to which they had been 
necessarily puton the occasion of the elevation of: 
General Harrison. He hoped that this bill would 
be passed without any amendment being tacked to 
it, and in order (o prove thal the common remark 
that Republics are ungrateful is not true. He bad- 
sincerely hoped that the bill would have been pass- 
ed sub silentio. 

Mr. S. next adverted to the pension laws, which 
grant, in many instances, to the widow of a pen- 
sioner, the same compensation tbat her husband re- 
ceived, putting her in his place, as it were, after his 
death. : 

Mr. SNYDER remarked that he was in favor of 
acting according to the golden rule of “rendering — 
unto Cæsar the things that are Ceesar’s.” He was 
disposed to render unto every man his due; and 
therefore, he would do so in respect to Gen. Harri- 
son. His object was to have equal and exact jus- 
tice extended to all who bad served their country 
honestly and faithfully. This, then, was the mo- 
tive which had induced him to bring forward his 
amendment. He would not say one word of de- 
traction in regard to Gen. Harrison. He would 
say, however, that the claims of Mrs. Ogle were 
equally as strong and deserving as those of Mrs.: 
Harrison; but he did not pretend to ask $25,000, 
being the amount of the President’s salary, for her. 
He wished to furnish his constituents with a reason 
why he had voted for this appropriation; and if he 
could not vote for this appropriation upon general 
principles, he was conscientiously bound to vote 
against it. He hoped, however, that the bill would 
be recommitied for the purpose of amendment; but 
if that courze should not be adopted, then he would 
feel himself compelled to seek, in some other mode 
from Congress, that relief which he believed to. be 
due to Mrs. Ogle and Col. Christian Schroyer; and 
he thought this was the proper mode of getting at 
his object, and therefore he proposed to: amend by 
inserting in the sixth line of the bill the following: 

oThat the sam of $1,008 be paid as a gratuity, 
and that the sum of $500 be paid semi-annually on 
the first days of January and July, during the life- 
time of Mrs. Harrison.” ee 

He said he had intrcduced this amendment as a 
safeguard, and to enable him to carry out his views 
in reference to those persons whom he conceived to 
have claims equally worthy with those of Mrs. 
Harrison., If it was in order to recommit the bill ; 
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tothe committee from whence it came, and they 
would introduce an appropriation for Mrs. Ogle 
and Colonel Christian Schroyer, ihen he would 
vote for an appropriation for Mrs. Harrison. He 
begged to have. the report, which he beid in his 
hand, read by, the Clerk, and which was made in 
reference to. Col. Schroyer’s claim. 

Mr. COOPER rose to a point of order. He de- 
sired to know whether it was in order on a bill of 
his character. to-offer a report in relation to a mail 
route, 

‘The CHAIRMAN was understood to intimate 
that the reading of such a report was not in order. 

Mr. SNYDER again proceeding in his course of 
remarks-— : 

Mr. COOPER again rose to a point of order. He 
submitted that the claim of Col. Schroyer is nota 
subject to be debated now, 

Mr. SNYDER said if the gentleman would set 
a day apart for that purpose, he would be glad to 
meet and discuss it wiih him. 

Mr. COOPER replied that he could not consent 
to enter into any such agreement. 

` Mr. PROFFIT called the east side of the House 
to. order. A 

Mr. MALLORY called the west side of the 
House to order. i 

Mr. GILMER called gentlemen ef both hemi. 
spheres to order. 

Mr. G. then remarked that it was getting late, 
and that it was evident many other gentlemen de- 
sired to express their sentiments in relation to the 
bill. He would, therefore, respectfully suggest 
whether it would not be better for the committee to 
rise, and resume the consideration of the subject 
to-morrow, by which time members would no 
doubt have reflected sufficiently on the matier, so 
as.io be able to vote one way or the other. 

On motion, the committee rose, 

And the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Frrpay, Jone 18, 1841. 

Mr. PORTER presented the memorial of a 
number of citizens of Slichigsn against the remo- 
oe of the Land Office in the Saganaw Dis- 
trict, 

ir. EVANS presented a memorial of citizens of 
Madison, Wiskonsan Territory, praying the pas- 
sage of a general bankrupt law. 

Mr. TALLMADGE presented memorials for a 
bankrupt law irom citizens of Dixon, Ulinois, and 
citizens of the city of New York. 

These meworia!s were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WILLIAMS presented the joint resolutions 
of the Legislature of the State of Maine recom- 
mending an alteration of the Constitution so as to 
limit the eligibility of the President to a single 
term. 

Mr. W, also presented resolutions of the same 
body in favor of the payment of indemnities to 
eitizens who suffered from French spoliations prior 
tog1800. 

These memorials were read, laid on the table, 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BATES presented resolutions of the Le- 
gislature of Massacbusells in favor of an altera- 
tion of tue Constitution so as to limit the eligibili- 
ty of the President to a single term, and that tbe 
election shail take place cen ove day in all the 
States; which were laid on the table and ordered 
to be printed, 

Mr. CLAY cf Kentucky presented a memoria! 
of eluzercs of Si. Loaisin favor of the charter of 
a Nationa: Bank; which was referred to the Select 
Committee on the Carrcney. 

Mr, WALKER ritted the following resolu- 
tion, which was considered and agreed te: 

Resclved, That tha Sceretary of State be directed 
to communicate to the Senate a statement of the 
agnegate of the population of the United Siates 
and Territories, and in the District cf Columbia, 
under the Jast es ; disUnguishing in three sepa- 
rate columns-the number of whites, of free persons 
of color, angof sil otber persons. 

CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO CANAL. 

The CHAIR stated that he had received a com- 

munication from the Governor fof Maryland, en- 
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nate, i 

Mr.MERRICK said that he would briefly explain 
the object of this bill. The States of Virginia and 
Maryland and the United States were copartners 
jointly in this canal. The Legislature of his State 
had recently passed an act providing means to 
complete the canal te Cumberland, to the amount 


of two millions of dollars. But there were certain 
provisions of the bill which required the assent of 
the other co-partners, such as giving the State of 
Maryland a priority in reimbursement of principal 
and interests, &c, and he hoped it would be refer- 
red to the Committee on Roads and Canals. 

Mr. YOUNG said he considered this a subject 
which came within the rule adopted by the Senate 
of not taking any subject of a local character into 
consideration at the present session, and he would, 
therefore, move to lay it on the table. 

Mr. MERRICK said he did not considered this a 
subject strictly coming within the rule. It was the 
act of a sovereign State, and it should be treated 
with becoming respect. It was a question in no- 
wise complicated, and would require but little time 
in its examination and decision. He hoped, there- 
fore, the motion to lay on the table would not be 
agreed to. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama said it would be recol- 
lected that some days since he had presented reso- 
lutions from the Legislature of the sovereign State 
of Alabama, asking for the attention of Congress 
toa subject of much interest to a portion of the 
people of that Siaie,and which had already been 
sanctioned by this body four times, end yet it was 
unceremoneously shoved aside. He hoped that the 
operation of the rule would be uniform, and he 
considered the present as coming strictly within its 
provisions, and he renewed the motion to lay on 
the table. ` : 

Mr. KING hoped his colleague would withdraw 
his motion and let the subject go to the Committee on 
Roads and Canals. The question was a very sim- 
ple one and would take but little time to decide upon 
it--whetker Congress would give its sanction to the 
act passed by the Legislature of Maryland. In his 

pinicn it couid give rise to no discussion, and he 
hoped it would be permitted to go to the committee, 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama could not consent to 
withdraw his motion, here were questions in- 
volved in this matter, which would lead to extended 
discussion. He was in favor of disconnecting the 
Government entirely from corporations, and wished 
to express his views on the subject whenever an 
appropriate occasion presented itself. He could 
see no good reason why the resolutions of one State 
Legislature should have preference over another. 
The citizens of Alabama merely asked Congress to 
fix a convenient place to enable them to purchase 
the public lands, whereby two or three hundred 
thousand deliars would bz brought into the public 
Treasury, and yet the Senate had refused to act 
upon it, and he thovght the present entitled to no 
more respectful consideration than the memorial of 
his own State, 

Mr. MERRICK explained the object of the act, 
and said it had nothing to do with the transfer of 
the stock. 

Mu. WHITE hoped that the motion would not 
be referred to the Committee on Reads ang Canals. 
He was not untriendly to the object, but thought it 
had better be delayed until a more auspicious pe- 
ried. Hs friends could scarcely expect them te 
take up other subjects than those which it seemed 
to be the general understanding shouid te acied on. 


The very fact of making invidious distinctions be- ! 
tween States was encush in itself to deier them | 
from acting in one case when another was excluded. | 


if they ceparied from the rule in any one instance, 
others would pesh forward their claims, and the 
public business, which they hed been called spe- 
cially to execu‘e, would be crowded cut to make 
room for that of a local character. 

Mr. MERRICK called for the yeas and rays on 
the motion te lay on the table, and they were or- 
dered, and were—Yeas 23, nays 13, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Bates, Bayard, Bocha- 
nan, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Clay of Ken- 


tucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Graham, Hender- 
soù, McRoberts, Miller, Pierce, Porter, Smith ot 
Indiana; White, Williams, Woodbridge, Woodbu- 
ry, Wright, and Young—23, 

NAYS—-Messrs.. Archer, 


Barrow, Benton, 


Choate, Ker, King, Merrick, Nichloson, Phelps, 


fren a vo eS 


Simmons, Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, and 
Walker—-13. 

So the memorial was laid on the table. 

Mr. BUCHANAN moved that when the Senate 
adjourn, it adjourn to meet on Monday next. | 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky said he did not think it 
it was proper to adjourn over at such a time, 
without giving a reason and an apology to the 
country for doing so. He would, therefore, vete 
for it, because he believed it- would expedite the 
public business, and enable the Select Committee 
on the Currency to report a bill on the subject of a 
fiscal agency on Menday next. 

Mr. BUCHANAN was very much obliged to 
the Senator from Kentucky for giving so good a 
reason for the adoption of his resolution. 

` The resolution was agreed to. 
CONDITION OF THE FINANCES. 

The Senate then proceeded to the consideration 
of the unfinished busmess of yester¢ay—the motion 
of Mr. Cray of Kentucky to print 1,500 extra cc- 
pies of the report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. WRIGHT said that, when he yielded the 
floor, yesterday, he was examining one of the items 
of the new appropriations estimated in the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, under the head 
of “arrearages due for suppressing Indian hostili- 
ties.” His object was to show how far that item 
was arrearages of the character it professed to be. 

This item covers estimates for two regiments and 
a battalion of 500 mounted men for the year 1841, 
which the last Congress determined not to make 
any appropriation for. 

[Here Mr. Wricut went into a minute investi- 
gation of the estimates laid before last Congress 
for the service in Florida, amounting to $1,061,816, 
and showed that the sum of 18 or $19,000 for those 
regiments and battalion was included.] 

He had no doubt that the item for the service of 
the Georgia militia was just as much an arrearage 
as any that had been claimed and denied for the de- 
ferce of the Northeastern boundary. The cases 
were precisely similar—they stocd on the same 
foundation. 

The next item he would draw the attention of 
the Senate to, was that of $40,000 for ‘‘arrearages” 
for taking care of harbors, roads, &c. He thought 


some explanation should have been given of how ` 


this $40 000 came to be “arrearages.”” Butas that 
had not been done, he would proceed to an exami- 
nation of what could be more clearly comprehend- 
ed—the appropriations for the service of the year, 
and the outstanding appropriations. 

The Secretary of the Treasury says that of the 
outstanding appropriations on the 4th of March, 
he will expend $24,210,000,and additional appro- 
priations for the War Department amounting to 
$2,521,336, making together $26,731,336. He 
says the expenditure of the first two months of the 
year was $4,673,000; and he has for the year 


$31,394,000, or an expenditure at the rate of near- | 


ly two milions and three-quarters monthly, or, 


more than thirty-:wo millions for the whole year; © 


being $359,500 per month more than the expendi- 
ture per month of the first two months, and an 
expenditure of $4,225,000 on the whole year more 
than the average which the two first months would 
amount io. He (Mr. Wricury would next turn 
to tue Secretary’s exhibit of his means, 
his available means will be $20,736,395 84. 


means provided by the last Congress, previous to 
its adjournment, amounted to roore than $23,000,- 


000; 2 sum sufficient to leave an excces of means 4 


over expenditures of 1841 of $7,000,000. Yet this 


report makes a deficit of $6,000,941 14. He(Mr. } 
Waicar) presumed it would not be disputed that @ 
the deranged condition of the financial department { 


was the avowed reason for making it necessary to 
call this extraordinary session of Congress. A lit- 


tle more examination of this report would show 3 
how far that reason was authorized. Take the 3 


He says | 
He j 
says there has been paid already, up tothe 4th of 4 
March, $4,673,000. This shows, at least, that the " 
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two and a half millions of new appropriations re- 
commended, from ihe six millions of deficit, relied 
upon, and there will be a balance of $3,479,000. 
This is what the Secretary himself wouid be com- 
pelled to reduce his deficit to, at the close of the 
year 1841. In his statement of expenditure he 
has embraced the entire amount of Treasury notes 
not falling due within the year. , In the apprehen- 
sion that these notes may come in, he provides 
against their being a charge on the public Trea- 
sury. He even allows for interest on these 
Treasury notes at maturity, $1,410,000. But 
what prospect was there that these. notes, or 
any part of them, would become chargeable on the 
Treasury before the Ist of January? He (Mr. 
Wricnr) understood there was an almost constant 
demand for Treasury notes—-that they were at a 
premium of from one to two percent. over specie; 
and what then could be the probability that they 
would be paid in in preference to specie? If the bill 
repealing the independent Treasury is carried into 
effect, what choice is there that Treasury notes, 
not due, yet leaving a premiom over specie, will 
be paid isto the Treasury in preference to the 
notes of the new Fiscal Bank? It bad come to his 
(Mr. Wuicut’s) knowledge thata distinguished 
gentleman in that chamber bad bcen lately asked 
by a friend to invest $20,000 in Treasury notes, 
and could not obtain them, to great was the 
demand. It was manifest these Treasury notes 
would not be surrendered, and therefore the Secre- 
tary has, at least in ihat particular over estimated 
his expenditures $1,400,000, Tais deducted, 
leaves his deficit 42,479,000, as the balance to be 
struck between the late and the present Adminis- 
tration. And,if he doesnot count the $215,000 


in the mint, a debt, by deducting it, the deficitis | 


reduced to $2,264,000. Flere then is the great de- 
ficitat the end of ihe year whieh oceasioned this 
call of Congress—this extraordinery convocation 
of Congress at such a season as this, 

[Mr. CALHOUN made some some explanation 
not heard by ihe Reporter. ] 

The question taen presented to the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the President of the United 
States was:|Sbail Congress be extraordinarily con- 
vened, and that tooin great haste—causing spe- 
cial elections ia several of the States, at the most 
inconvenient season of the year—to enable the 
Government to expend two and a kelf millions of 
old appropriations beyond the resources of the 
Treasury, while its resources are seven millions 
more thah the ordinary requirements of the year? 

It would be recollecied that he (Mr. Wriaur) 
had shewa thai the old arpropriations were almost 
sixteen millions. Os that, the Secretary proposes 
to spend sixty millions in addition to the current 
appropriations of 1841. Is that the way to show 
the country that this extra session of Congress was, 
indeed, called on account of the financial defici- 
encies of the Treasury? 

{Mr. Waicur next alluded to the transfer of one 
appropriation to supply deticieucics in another, 
bui contended it couid only be done in case of like 
cheracter; and again reierred to the Secret 
the Treasury’ missaloulanons, erigi gin egn- 
founding the expendiaies of ten months and of the 
year together. so, to the assumed debt of six- 
teen millions. He showed how that debi was to 
be got up: first, by bringing forward siz millions of 
Treasury notes not due; next by spending $327,- 
000 on this extra session; $2,521,336 additional 
for the Wer Depariment; next by giving the new 
fiscal agent four millions; and then by the real de- 
ficit by wich se is redaced in. the end two and a 
quarter millions. After a minute review of the 
false estima of receipts in the repert, Mr. 
Waicut, in reference to the debt of six- 
teen millions, asked how was the country to 
be relieved from debt by a new appropriation 
of twenty milliens for the new Fiscal Bank; 
and said that all these measures for which this 
extra session had been called, were to dc—what? 
To enable Congress to give away the revenue from 
public lands, to increase taxation to the amount of 
from eight to ten millions for the purpose of giving 
away three, and putting ihe balance into the hands 
of the fiseal agent. Mr. Wrisnt then went mi- 
nutely into.an examination of the estimated re- 


ceipts; then of the estimated expenditures for the 
army and navy; and again, on an explanation 
made by Mr. Woopzcry of the operation of Trea- 
sury notes, reverted to that subject again, and went 
over the whole ground, showing as he progressed 
that the whole report was got up to sustain the os- 
tensibie ground taken in the summons convening 
the extra session of Congress, and that tha: ground 
could not be justified by facts.] 

_ Mr. WOODBURY rose to reply to some of the 
remarks of the Senator from Maine [Mr. Evans] 
in his speech of yesterday. That Senator had cen- 
sured him for finding fault with the manner in 
which the Secretary had presented his estimates of 
ihe means and liabilities of his Department, but 
he thought that an examination of the report would 
convinee every one of the justice of the criticism. 
If the Secretary had presented his estimate of ex- 
penditures for ihe year, separate and exclusive of 
the debt which he asserted to exist, there would not 
have been so much trouble in ascertaining their 
amount, their urgency, and the necessity there was 
for the callof an extra session of Congress. What 
we wanied tu Enow was, whether, if the expendi- 
wares were confined to existing appropriations, 
ibere would be a deficit in the Treasury; and whe- 
ther we were called together at this inconvenient 
season of the year, and at so mach expense to the 
Sta‘es, and the Union, to supply a deficiency occa- 
sioned by the old Administration, or to be ceca- 
sioned by adopting the recommendations of the 
newone. The. Secretary does not say, as any bu- 
siness man would say in a similar situation in pri- 
vate life, “I owe so much; and I want to spend in 
addition so mach.” “if be sad done so, be would 
have found that his estimates of expenditures were 
tco high, by five millions of dollars, He proposes 
to expend twenty-three millions, whereas thy ap- 
propriations by Congress for the sei vice of the 
year were but eighteen millions. Now he (Mr. 
W.) would aszert, without fear of contradiction, 
that a reference to the records of the Department 
would not show a single instance, for the last 
twenty-six years, where the expenditures of the 
year exceeded by one million of dollars the amount 
of new appropriations by Congress for that year. 
And yet the Secretary proposes to expend, during 


the ten months of ihe present year, six millions of - 


dollars more than the appropriations made by 
Congress for the whole year. Mr. W. then quoted 
from an official document the appropriations and 
expenditures for anumber of years back,whichshow- 
ed that in every year except 1839 (which was about 
one wiilion the other way) the expenditures were 
considerably less shan the new appropriations; and 
said that it was the invariable practice of the De. 
partment to take the amount of the new appro- 
priations as their estimate of the amount of expen. 
ditures for the year He ventured to assert that 
from Hamilton to Gallatin, and from Gallatin to 
Duane, this would be found to have been the 
practice, aud yet the present Secretary has at one 
bound estimated his expenditures for ten months 
at five millions more than the appropriations for 
tha whole year. Thisamount of expenditure ean- 


not be effected y jecitimate way; it ean only 
he done by hastening appropriations ite expendi- 
tures, wihout any regard to publie eco omy; by 


putting large amounts inio the hands of disbarsing 
officers, who will deposite it in banks which want 
the use of the public funds, and there the money 
will be banked on, aad furnish gecomimedalions to 
speculators, and politicians in and cut of Congress, 
Now this mode of bastening expenditures for the 
mere purpose of creating a deficit inthe Treasury 
at the end of the year, was, in his epinion, neither 
wise or expedient. There was also a may of dimi- 
nishing the receipts of ti Treasury. These might 
be affected to a considerable extent by the advice 
given by the Secretary to the President in relation 
to the public lands. He (Mr. W.) would ask haw 
many public land sales had been advertised by the 
new Administration during the three mouths that it 
have been in power. Has there been ten? have there 
been five? have there been three? Whereas in the 
same period, da:ing the preccding Administration, 
you will fiad twenty. But the nursing of his re- 
sources, and the curtailment of his expenditures, 
may have been prevented by other pressing and more 


important avocations of thé Secretary; he has 
friends at his-elbow to reward, and enemies to pw 
nish; and to do this efficiently, he has called in-a 
star chamber inquisition to his aid. 

But the Senator from Maine said -he (Mr. W.Y 
had been fighting phantoms, when’ he had exposed~ 
the humbug of the forty million debt. “Is it just 
discovered that this forty million debt-of Mr. Van 
Buren’s administration, which had been ‘the theme 
of every Whig orator throughout the Union; which 
had been rang from valley to hill top; discussed at 
cross roads and the bars of village ale-houses—that 
this isa phantom—an ignis fatuus? It has éven 
been asserted by authority as high as the Execttive 
Chair of this nation, and has been circulated: far 
and wide by men of intelligence, whose character in 
other respects would iaduce a belief of their con- 
viction of its truth, and instanced a case where the 
Whig Editor of the Springfield Republican, a man 
of high standing, and a Senator in the Legislature 
of his own State, had published the following: 

“KEEP IT KEEP THE PEOPLE—That it is now officially an* 
nounced, that the national debt incurred by Mr. Van Buren, 
during :he four years of his administration, amounts to THIRTY: 
ONE MILLIONS three hundred and ten thousand fourteen dal- 
lars and twenty cents.” 

“yrr We wish to confine the thoughts of all our readers to 
one great point this week—the condition of the United Mates 
Treasury—and the amount of Mr. Van Buren’s national debt 
—his legacy to the people—more than THIRTY-ONE MILLIONS.” 

And now the Senator from Maine frankly ad- 
mits that this enormous national debt was alla 
phantom. If his (Mr. W’s) remarks had produced 
no other result, that discovery was a sufficient re- 
ward for all his labors. 

Mr. Woopsory then alluded to the memorial 

from Dabiovese, recently presented by Mr. Cray 
of Kentucky, who had warm'y evlogized the senti- 
ments contained in it, which, after denouncing the 
laie Administration for its extravagance in expend- 
ing forty millions per annum, recommended a re- 
duction of the current expenses of the Government 
to thirteen or fifteen millions. And how has the 
Secretary of the Treasury followed out its, recom- 
mendations? Instead of the twenty-three millions 
of the last year, and the twenty millions, for the 
present, to which the late Administration had 
taken measures to reduce the expenditures, he 
had pushed them up to twenty-six millions in 
the ten months—being at the rate of thirty mil 
lions per annum—and if he succeeds in. his recom- 
mendations of a fiscal agent and the distribution of 
the public lands, they will soon reach not only thir- 
ty but forty millions per annum. He called upon 
the friends of the Administration to carry out the 
principles of reform and retrenchment, which they 
professed so loudly before their accession to power, 
to show their sincerity in doing it now, and not 
to put it off until to-morrow, or some future pe- 
riod. . 
Mr. Woopgury then commented on that portion 
of the report which recommended as a permanent 
balance in the Treasury the sam of four millions, 
and said that with the power to issue Treasury 
notes, one million was abundant, He defended his 
course while Secretary of the Treasury in relation to 
Treasury notes, and quoted some remarks from a 
pamphlet of Mr. Gallatin, recently published, in 
which his course was spoken of with approba- 
tion; and adduced the fact, that, after using. them 
four years, of the thirty millions issued, but four 
millions remained unredeemed, and every -dollar 
would have been paid but for the suspension of 
the banks, and the judicial decisions which had 
reduced the revenue from imports at least four 
millicns. 

"The Senator from Maine had given as a reasoa 
for the large amount of expenditure recommended; 
that many cf the appropriations of last year were 
postponed by the then Executive. Congress au- 
thorized the postponement of two and a half mil- 
lions; only one and a half were postponed, and all 
of this wouid, in any event, have been carried over 
to the next year, except, perhaps, 2 quarter of a 
million; and yet this is given as.a reason for an in-. 
crease of five millions in the expenditures, 

The Sen itor had endeavored te reconcile the dis- 
crepancies between the Treasury report and the 
President’s mestage, but most unsucessfully, Mr. 
W. then showed that many of the assumptions as 
regards dates, were unfounded, and that in nearly 


‘1 
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every instance -the Senator had extricated the au- 


thors of, these documen's out of one d flicully by 
involving them in another. He then alluded lo the 
assertion that the bonds for duties on goods destroy- 
ed by fire in New York, which had been postponed 
in 1836, to the amount -of four or five millions, 
were an appropriate charge against the late Admi- 
nistration. These bonds were not postponed until 
1837, long after Mr. Van Buren’s Administration 
. had commenced, and in 1839 Congress passed an 
act by which these bonds were altogether remitted. 
The Secretary of the Treasury had characterized 
these thirty-one millions as a debt—but the 
honorable Senator from Maine now says this 
is a phantasy—as a debt incurred in time 
of profound peace, while a war bas been 
carried on during the whole four years of the Ad- 
ministration, at a greater expenditure of blood and 
treasure than any frontier war tbis country has 
been ever engaged in—and this war still exists, 
notwithstanding the bravery and skill combined in 
the present Administration. The last Administra- 
tion had done more, considering its means and the 
_ difficulties it had to contend with, than any that had 
preceded. it—with reductions in the tariff to the 
amount of forty or fifty millions; with the convul- 
sions in commerce and business, occasioned by two 
suspensions of the banks of the country, it had yet, 
in despite of these difficulties, maintained the pub- 
lic credit unimpaired. 


The Senator from Maine had concluded his re- 
marks by expressing his hopes that the measures of 
“relief” proposed by the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry would be adopted. Independently of constitu- 
tional considerations, he (Mr. W.) hoped so too. 
For he did not and could not wish any Adminis- 
tration a greater curse than to have hung round its 
neck the measures proposed by the Secretary ~of 
the Treasury. 


The debate was further continued by Messrs, 
EVANS, WRIGHT, and WOODBURY, until 
5 o’clock. 


Mr. CALHOUN then obtained the floor, and 
expressed a wish to offer some observalicns on the 
‘subject; but asthe hour was late, and the Senate 
fatigued after so Jong a sitting in that sultry cham- 
ber, he would be gratified if the Senate would in- 
dulge him with an hour on Monday. 

Several voices—Adjourn—adjourn. 

Mr. Catnoun thereupon moved an adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr. CLAY hoped the Senate would not ad- 
journ. He had been anxious to say something 
himself on this subject, but had forborne, because 
he did not desire to take up the time of the Senate 
unnecessarily. The Senator from South Carolina 
would have other opportunities to offer bis ‘views 
than on the present oceasion, when there was pend- 
ing a mere motion to print. 


Mr. CALHOUN preferred ta speak on the ques- 
tion then before them, as it was uncertain 
when another opportunity would present itself, He 
had seldom asked the favor of an adjournment of 
the body, and had never, by his vote, denied it to 
any gentleman who had asked for it. There was 
nothing of so pressing a character before the Se- 
nate as to make it necessary to sit there to a late 
hour, and he hoped the Senate would adjourn. 

Mr. CLAY would not consent. If the Senator 
desired to go on, he would move to reconsider the 
vole to adjourn over, and the Senator could pro- 
ceed to-morrow. He did not like the idea that the 
first of the week should be consumed on a mere 
motion to print. On Monday there was ihe bill re- 
lating to the renewal of the charters of the District 
banks, and the report from the commiéitee on the 
currency might be anticipated. He was very de- 
sireus to get through the work with as litle loss of 
lime as possible. 

Mr. CALHOUN expressed his readiness to ac 
quiesce in the reconsideration of the vote, and to 

„proceed to morrow. 
_ The CHAIR said the question world first be ta- 
keen on the adjournment. 

The question was ihen taken on fhe adjourn- 
ment, and it was agreed fo——ayes 16, nees 1] 

And the Senate adjcumed until Monday next. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Faipay, June 18, 1841. . 
On. motion of Mr. J. C. CLARK, the reading 


` of so much of the journal as included the pream- 


ble and resolitions of Mr. Watterson in relation 
to removals from office, was dispensed with. 

Mr. MORGAN inquired if it would bein order 
to move that the preamble and resolutions above 
referred to, be sticken from the journal? 

The SPEAKER said it would not. . 

Mr. ADAMS rose and, adverting to there- 
consideration of the vote under which the standing 
committees of the House were appointed, said he 
considered that there were no standing committees 
now existing, and that it had become the duty of 
the Speaker to reappoint or apprint these com- 
mittees. Hedidnot consider himself as a member 
of astanding committee under the reconsideration 
which had taken place. He wished the decision 
of the Chair on this point, for the purpose of mov- 
ing the usual order that the standing committees 
be now appointei.. And, for himself, he should not, 
without a vote of the House, consider himself as 
being at the head of one of those committees. 

Ae had also to request that,if the committees 
were reappointed, the Speaker would not place bim 
atthe head. of any committee. He wished that 
the Speaker might have an opportunity of review- 
ing his appointments of all the standing commit- 
tees. It was well known that they were appointed 
rather hastily and suddenly, owing to the circum- 
stances of the case, and that that fact had given 
rise to some unpleasant circumstances, which had 
been made the subject of explanation with the 
Howse itself. > 

He considered that there were no standing com- 
mittees in existence; that the resolution of the 
House under which the rules of the last Congress 
were adopted, and the appointments made by the 
Speaker under that resolution, were cancelled by 
the reconsideration of the vote; and that he should 
not consider himself a member ofa standing com- 
mittee until there had been a vote of the House as- 
certaining the faet. 

He would state further that he desired this course 
to be pursued, because he thought it was required 
by the consistency cf the House itself. He wished 
that the Speaker might have an oppertunity of re- 
vising the appointments; and especially because 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wise] had 
hade a formal complaint of the standing commit- 
tees, and most particularly charged that the North, 
or the Puritans, or the Abolitionists, or whatever 
he pleased to call them, had a disproportionate 
share of the chairman of these committees. Now, 
if there was any such sentiment in this House as 
the gentleman from Virginia had expressed, he 
(Mr. A.) for one wished to give the Speaker an op- 
portunity to correct the prceedure, if there was any 
foundation for tbe statement of the gentleman from 
Virginia. So far as he (Mr. A.) himself was con- 
cerned, he wished to take away any impression 
ofthe kind. And if the House, contrary to his 
opinion of the state of the case, should decide that 
the standing committees, notwithstanding the re- 
consideration of the vote on the resolution by 
which they we appointed, still existed, he should 
ask the House to excuse hira from further service 
as amember of the Commitiee on Indian Affairs, 

Mr. HUNT of New York obtained the floor, but 

Mr. BRIGGS rose to a question of order. The 
committees had been appointed under a separate 
resolution, and, therefore, it was not now in order 
to make the motion indicated by his colleague, 
(Mr. Apams.] He (Mr. B ) objected to discussion 
upon it. He asked the decision of the Cuamm on 
his point of order. 

Mr. HUNT said he had risen to make a motion 
to lay the subject on the table, ard he would as- 
sign his reasons in three words, 

The SPEAKER said the question raised by the 
gentleman from Massachueeits [Mr. Avams] was a 
felicate question for the Chair to decide, inasmuch 


as it involved the action of the Chair. For this | 


reason, the Chair would prefer to submit it to the 
decision of the House. The Chair had no pride in 
the action which had taken place in relation to the 
committees, nor did the Chair desire to revise it. 
But if it was the pleasure of the House that the 


é 


standing committees should again be appointed; =- 
the Chair would cheerfully discharge that duty.: 
If, on the contrary, it should be the pleasure of. the. 
House that the committees should standas they- 
were, the Chair would also acquiesce. r 
Mr. BRIGGS called upon the Speaker to decide . 
the question of order, whether the standing commit-:. 
tees were or were not in existence. : 
The SPEAKER decided that they were. ` e 
Mr. BRIGGS. Then, if my colleague takes ex- ~ 
ception to the decision of the Chair, let him appeal. 
from it. S 
Mr. HUNT said that it was with a view to re- 
lieve the Speaker from the responsibility of a deci- 
sion on a question of such delicacy, that he (Mr. 


H.) had risen to submit his motion to lay onthe |. 


table. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD rose to inquire whether the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Anams] could 
obtain his object at all, without first moving a 
suspension of the rule to enable’him to submit the 
motion. . 

Mr. MALLORY submitted that it was clearly 
out of order. 

The SPEAKER said that the Chair had de- 
cided. 

Mr. ADAMS said that if the Speaker decided 
that his motion was out of order because he con- 
sidered the standing committees in existence, he 
(Mr. A.) asked to be excused from service as 
chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. PICKENS wished to know the reasons of 
the gentleman for making the request. f 

The SPEAKER ‘observed that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts could give them, if he chose to 
do so. 

Mr. MALLORY said he would like to hear the 
reasons of the gentleman. 

{Cries of “No, no”—‘Question, question.””] 

And the question being taken, Mr. Apams was 
excused from further service as chairman of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A suggestion was made by Mr. SERGEANT in 
relation to a misapprehension which, he said, exist- 
ed as to the construction to be put on the resolution 
of yesterday fixing the daily hour of meeting. The 
construction of the resolution was decided to be 
such as that the House should meet at zen o'clock 
on Monday nevt—meeting to-morrow at the usual 
hour of twelve. : ` 

Mr. CALHOUN of Massachusetts, from the Se- 

lect Committee heretofore appointed on the rules, 
made the following report, in part: 
#%‘The Committee on the Rules, report, 'in part 
discharge of the duty assigned them, the following 
as an amendment of rule 127, to be inserted after 
the second clause: 

“And it shall not be in order to move a suspen- 
sion of the rules for any pariicular purposes, until 
after the daily call for petitions, reports of com- 
mittees, and resolutions shall be completed, except 
for a motion to proceed to the orders of the day.” 

Mr. Catnoun explained briefly the object of the 
report. 

Mr. WELLER was desirous that the committee 
should report a regular set of rules for the Govern- 
ment of the House, and was. anxious that it be 
done before the important measures upon which 
they would be called to act were introduced. He 
waated to see a complete set of rules reported by 
the committee at once, and have the action of the 
House upon it. He objected that the committee 
was not authorized to report piecemeal, wherever 
an emergency might arise, but that it was bound 
to report allegether; and then that it ought to be 
discharged. He moved to lay the report upon the 
table. 

Mr. A. V. BROWN of Tennessee rose to make 
a similar motion, and that the report be printed, for 
the purpose of affording the House an opportunity 
to examine It. 

Mr. PICKENS inquired whether it did not re- 
quire a vote of two-thirds to adopt this rule. 
He then read the 127th rule, which provides that 
no sianding rule or order of tbe House shall be 
rescinded or changed without one day’s notice being 
given of the motion therefor; nor shall any rule 
be suspended except by a vote of two-thirds of 
the members present; nor shall the order of busi- 
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siness, as established by the rules of the House, 
be postponed or changed except by vote of at least 
two-thirds.of the members present. 


Mr. P. asked if this rule was not applicable to | 


the report. He would also inquire whether this was 
to be a standing committee, which, like the Com- 
mittee on Enrolled Bills, should have the privilege 
of reporting at any time. If so, it was a novel and 
dangerous innovation upon the course of proceed- 


ing. 

‘The SPEAKER said that, until such time as 
this committee made a final report, their power did 
not cease, unless the resolution under which the 
committee was raised should be rescinded. 

It had been the practice, not only of the past 
Congress, but of all previous Congresses, that the 
committees should be entitled to make reports in 
part, and the House might, as it pleased, receive 
them or remand them back with instructions to-the 
committee, 

Mr. BRIGGS inquired of the Chair if there was 
not a motion pending to lay the report on the ta- 

e. 

The SPEAKER. replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. BRIGGS said that motion was not debata- 
ble. 

Mr. CLIFFORD desired to inquire of the chair- 
man of the committee [Mr. Catnoun,] when the 
committee expected to make their final report? 

Mr. CALHOUN replied, whenever the commit- 
tee should agree to do so. They had not yet de- 
termined as to the time. 

The question was then taken en the motion to 
lay the report on the table, and it was decided in 
the negative. 

So the report was not laid upon the table. 

And the question recurring on the adoption of 
the report, 


Mr. CLIFFORD said he was opposed to the re- 
ception of the report of the committee, and to this 
mode of partialamendment of the rules, as it would 
endanger the rights of the minority, by placing 
them at all times under the arbitrary control of the 
majority. lt had been remarked by Mr. Onslow, 
one of the ablest speakers of the British House of 
Commons, and he considered the remark a very 
just one, that parliamentary rules were instituted 
to protect the rights of the minority, and to prevent 
surprise and undue advantage in legislative pro- 
ceedings; and such is undoubtedly the case, as the 
experience of every man testify, and hence it had 
been usual at the commencement of every Con- 
gress to adopt a permanent system, and to provide 
that no alteration should be made, except by a 
vote of two'thirds; and unless this were done, the 
House might as well be without rules, so far as 
the rights of the minority were concerned; as, un- 
der the power of this committee, alterations would 
be constantly proposed, whenever it was necessary 
to suit the purposes of the party. They had only 
to call upon the member from Massachusetts, and he 
would bring in a rule for the occasion. He (Mr. 
C.) remonstrated against such a course, as unu- 
sual, arbitrary, and oppressive. He would rather 
have no rules, and that gentlemen would come out 
boldly, and assume the ground that the will of the 
majority should control the order of business with- 
out any notice, which would be the effect such pro- 
ceedings. ; 

The absence of all written rules to regulate the 
order of business would undoubtedly operate as a 
surprise upon the minority, in many instances; but 
it would be no more oppre-sive or arbitrary than 
this constant tampering with existing reguiations. 
The majority have the power—let them prescribe 
their own rules; but let them do it at once, not in 
piecemeal. 


Mr. SOLLERS remarked that he had but a word 
to say. It appeared to him that the will of the 
majority was to do business, and the will of the mi- 
nority was that none should be done. He there- 
fore asked for the previous question. 

Mr. J. G. FLOYD arose to ask the Chair whe- 
ther the adoption of the report of the committee 
would adopt the rule they had reported as one of 
the rules of the House. 

The SPEAKER replied that it would. 

Mr, FLOYD further inquired whether such re- 


pert could be now adopted without a vote of two- 
th:rds of the members present? 

The SPEAKER decided that a majority vote 
only would be required. It was true, the Speaker 
said, that no sténding rule could be changed orre- 
seinded without one day’s notice given, and with- 
outa vote of twc-thirds. But this was not a pro- 
position changing or rescinding a rule; it was 
only adding an additional one. 

Mr. FLOYD appealed from the decision of the 
Chair, and read the 127th rule, whichis in the 
words following: 

“No standing rule or order of the House shal] be 
rescinded or changed without one day’s notice being 
given of the motion therefor. Nor shall any rule 
be suspended except by a vote of at least two- 
thirds of the members present. Nor shall the or- 
der of business, as established by the rules of the 
House, be postponed or changed. except by a vole 
of at least two-thirds of the members present.” 

Mr. F. stated, as the ground of his appeal, that, 
as the report changed the rules of the House, it 
could not be adopted without one day’s notice, or a 
vote of two-thirds of ihe members present. 

Andthe question being on the appeal— 

Mr. ATHERTON raised another peint of order, 
that one day’s notice was required before this pro- 
position could be introduced. 

Mr. URDERWOOD referred to the resolution 
under which the committee had been appointed, 
and whieh gave them leave to report at all 
times. 

Mr. BOARDMAN asked the reading of that re- 
solution which having been read— 

Some conversation followed, in which Messrs. 
TURNEY and ATHERTON participated. 

The SPEAKER finally decided that the commit- 
tee had the right to report without one day’s notice 
given. 

From this decision Mr. ATHERTON said he 
appealed. 

The SPEAKER said there was already an ap- 
peal pending. 

And the question then recurring on the appeal 
cf Mr. Frovp—~ 

Mr. FLOYD, of New York, asked the yeas and 
nays, which were ordered. 

Mr. PICKENS inquired of the Chair whether 
this report altered the order of business as now 
adopted. 

The SPEAKER said it only prevented the order 
of business from being altered for a certain space of 
lime. It did not change any standing rule of the 
House. 

And the question was then taken, ‘Shall thede- 
cision of the Chair stand asthe judgment of the 
House?” and was decided in the affirmative: Yeas 
123, nays 70. 

So the decision of the Chair was affirmed. 

The question then recurred onthe demand for 
the previous question. 

Mr. JONES, of Va. appealed to the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. SonLers] to withdraw his de- 
mand for the previous question, to enable him (Mc. 
J.) to express the reasons of his opposition to the 
rule. He would not, he said, detain the House for 
five minutes. 

Mr. SOLLERS said he could not oblige the 
gentleman. The public business required action. 

Ang the question on seconding the demand 
for ihe previous question was then taken, and deci- 
ded in the affirmative: Ayes 150, nocs 65. 

So there was a second. 

And the main question was ordered to be now 
taken, 

Mr. WELLER asked the yeas and nays on the 
main question, (being on the adoption of the re- 
port of the committees,) which were ordered, and, 
being taken, were: Yeas 124, nays 80. 

So the report of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. ADAMS moved that the House resolve it- 
self into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union on the bill for the relief of the family of 
the late President of the United States, Willian 
Henry Harrison. A 

Mr. McKAY inquired of the Chair whether pe- 
titions were not in order. He hoped that the order 
of business would be preserved. 

_ The SPEAKER said that, under a rule adopted 


at the last Congress, a motion to go into Commit- 
tee of the Whole dn the State of the Union was at. 
apy time in order, and was to prevail if a majority 
voted in favor of it. 
THE FAMILY OF THE LATE PRESIDENT. 

So,on the motion of Mr. Apams, the House 
again resolved itself inte Committee of the Whole 
onthe State of the Union, (Mr.. Taniarerro th 
the chair,) on the bill for the relief of Mrs. Harri- 
son, widow of the late President of the United- 
States, William Henry Harrison. yrs 

The proposition of Mr. Apams was to fill the 
blank with 25,000. ee 

Which motion Mr. Gorpon of New York had 
heretofore moved toamend by striking out $25,000, — 
and inserting $6,250. . Bye te 

Mr. GILMER of Virginia was. entitled to the 
floor,and had risen to address the committee, 


when, 

Mr. ADAMS asked his permission to make a 
statement. Some inquiry had been made yesterday 
whether the late President had received any por- 
tien of his salary, inasmuch as some gentlemen 
were of opinion that, in that case, the amount so 
drawn should be deducted from the amount in the’ 
bill. Mr. A. had inguired in the proper quarter, 
and had ascertained that President Harrison, at 
the time of his death, had not drawn a dollar. of the 
salary. The usual practice was for the President 
to draw monthly, but just a month had expired, 
and he died at the time the draft would have been 
made. í ; 

Mr. DAWSON inquired if there was any law 
which regulated the manner in which the salary 
should be drawn? 

Mr. ADAMS said he knew of none: the usual 
practice had been to draw for the President’s salary 
by monthly instalments. 

Mr. GILMER now ‘took the floor, and observed 
that when hehad yesterday moved for the rising of 
the committee he had not proposed to himself to oc- 
cupy much of the time of the Honse in debate, 
nor was such his purpose at present. With every 
disposition to vote for this bill, he had then felt, 
and he still felt, himself unable to give ithis sanc- 
tion, and that for reasons which had been ad- 
vanced by many of the advocates in its favor: 
This was not a place to indulge feeling and sym- 
pathy: if it were, he presumed there would be.but 
one sentiment throughoutthat House and through- 
out the country,and that would be in favor of the 
bill. If this were an act of generosity, if the object 
were to vote a bounty, a gratuily, to the widow or 
relatives of the late President, it seemed to Mr. G. 
that(bey ought not to vote it in the representative 
capacity, out of the public funds, but privately 
from their own persona! resources. They had no 
right to be generous with the money of the people. 
Gentlemen might bestow as much out of their own 
purses as they pleased; but they were here as trus+ 
tees for the property of ethers, and no public agent 
wasas liberty to disregard the trust confided to him 
under the theory of our Government. It was quite 
needless here to attempt an eulogy on the charac- 
ter of the illustrious dead: history has done and 
would hereafter do ample justice to the civil and 
military character of William Henry Harrison. 
The result of the recent election, a result unparal- 
leled in the annals of this country, spoke the sentie. 
ment of the nation in regardto his merits, while 
the drapery cf death which shrouded the legisla- 
tive halls, the general gloom which overspread tbe 
nation, spoke that sentiment in accents mourn- 


fally impressive. But those rhapsodies in 
in which gentleman had indulged, might, 
he thought, better be deferred for some 


fourth of July oration, or atleast reserved for other 
theatres than this. They had come up here not fo 
be generous, but to be just. His object now. was 
to inquire whether they could net place this biljon 
the basis of indisputable justice, so that it might not 
be carried by a mere partial vote, but might conci- 
Hate the support of gentlemen of all parties, and 
from every quarter of the Union. He wished, if - 
possible, to see the whole House united, so as to 
give to their act the undivided weight of public 
sentiment. Mr. G. said he could not bow to the 
authority. of precedent; he should ever act under 
the light of the circumstances which surrounded . 


him. . His wish was, not to furnish an evil prece- 
dent to others. by his example. He thought the 
House in some danger of setting one of that charac- 
ter; a precedent which might hereafter be strained 
and tortured to apply to cases of a very different 
kind, and objects of a .widely different character. 
He called upon the advocates of the bill to enable 
all the members of the House, or as nearly all as 


was practicable, (for, after what had transpired yes- ` 


terday, he confessed his despair of seeing the House 
entirely united,) to agree in voting for the bill. 

. Mr. G. said he was willing to vote to the legal 
representatives of the deceased President a sum 
sufficient to cever all expenses incurred by him in 
consequence of the position to which he had been 
called by the voice of the American people. Thus 
much he considered as an act of mere justice, and 
one that could not be drawn into a precedent of 
evilomen. He was willing to vote indemnity, but 
not bounty. And to gentlemen who laid so much 
stress upon the force of precedents, he would say 
that there were abundant precedents to justify such 
a proceeding. He would refer to but one. The 
franking privilege had been conferred by law on 
all our Presidents for- life; and on what ground? 
To indempify them for expenses actually incurred, 
or against such as they must be otherwise exposed 
to. This was not in the nature of a bounty, or as 
a rewaid for meritorious services: for it it bad 
been voted alike to our good and our bad Presi- 
dents; but to indemnify men thus extensively 
known from the great burden of expense to which 
they must otherwise be exposed from the position 
they had occupied. The principle of that law was 
precisely the sarne as of the present bill. The voice 
of the American people, most distinctly and clear- 
ly uttered, had called General Harrison to’ the 
office of Chief Magistrate of the Union—he was not 
to blame for that. This cali had unavoidably sub- 
jected him to a very: large amount of expense, from 
which he would otherwise have remained free. 
Shortly after entering on the actual discharge of 
the duties of his office, he had died: and it was 
now for Congress to decide whether it was not just, 
~—not generous—to indemnify his estate for such 
expenses—expenses incurred solely in consequence 
of his compliance with the mandate of the pub- 
lic will. 

If Mr. G. recollected, for he bad not read the 
bill, it proposed to give the money appropriated to 
the widow of General Harrison, and, in case of her 
decease, to his descendants. He would suggest whe- 
ther it would not be better to give the money to the 
estate-—o the legal representatives of the late Pre- 
sident. It was very true tha’, standing as Mrs. 
Harrison did, in the relation of widow to the de- 
ceased and mother to bis children, the practical 
effect might be very much the same, in whichever 
form. the bill should be drawn; his only objection 
was this, that if the money weregiven to the widow, 
rather than to the executors, it would have more 
the air of a bounty orgratuity. The money would 
be hers, though it would certainly be enjoyed 
by the nearest and dearest relatives of the de- 
ceased; it would have a different look from 
voting ihe money to his estate. Mr. G. should 
prefer the Jatter form. He throw this out, bow- 
ever, merely for the consideration of the friends of 
the bill, 

The evils of the pension systein had beea deep- 
ly felt in the country; but Mr. G. apprehended that 
by voling this bill no precedent wonld be set that 
was likely to leadto the system of grantirg pen- 
sions for civil services. Ele was not desirous of 
sending the bill to commissioners to ascertain the 
precise sam which had been expended, and which 
would be due as an indenmity, that would be a 
niggardly preeecdirg. He did not wish to make 
thisact a mere matter of doilars and cents. 
wod not fili the blank, as had been proposed by 
one gentleman yesterday, with so many dollars and 
so many cents: no, he would do the thing band- 
somely, but on the principles of justice, and as an 
indemnity alone. i 

Then the only remaining inquiry was to what 
would be a suitable amount with which to fill the 
blank in the bil. On this subject Mr. G. had no 
data to go upon, and doubtless other ;entlemen 
who had been members of the joint committee that 


He. 
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had reported the bill were more accurately inform- 
ed. - He had only thrown out these hints by way 


of defining his position in regard to this measure, - 


and in the hope of inducing others who scruples on 
ihe ground of the pension principle to vote with 

im.. i : 

~ The military pension system of this country had 
grown tobe enormous. It wasa practical abuse, 
calling loudly for reform. He trusted that the 
House would turn their attention to the results 
which had flowed, in Great Britain, from the civil 
pension system, as now in operation in that coun- 
try. It ought to be remembered by every citizen 
of a free Republic, that, under our forms of Go- 
vernment, while the soldier hazarded his life and 
spent his time or his fortune for the public good, he 
could look to none of those rewards which, under 
European Governments, were so frequently be- 
stowed as marks of public honor. There were 
here no stars, or garters, or orders of merit, or pri- 
vileged rank. Still, there ought one sure reliance 
to be left to bim; and that was the justice of his 
country. It had eften been said that Republics 
were ungrateful; but Mr. G. would remind gentle- 
men that generosity was always dangerous in Go- 
vernments. The power to govern was the highest 
trust that could be confided to man, and it ought 
ever so to be exercised as to secure justice to every 
citizen. Mr. G. was inclined to vote for the bill, 
as being no more than an act of justice. In the form 
he proposed, it would not become a dangerous pre- 
cedent, for no future President was very likely to 
die for the mere sake of having the amountof his ex- 
penses secured te his estate. But he besought gentle» 
men to beware soko frame their bill as to take from it 
the air of a mere act of bounty. This was intended as 
no reward to General Harrison for services he had 
done, either in his civil or his military charaeter. 
Mr. G. did not so regard it; because, if it rested on 
that principle, Congress might as well make appro- 
priations for the relief of the descendants of all our 
past Presidents; they might as well vote sums of pub- 
lic money to the venerable gentleman opposite, | Mr. 
Apams.] There might be a difference of opinion 
as to the claims of particular Presidents. Gentle- 
men on one side of the House would vote away 
money to such as had embraced their political 
views; while those on the other would do the like 
to one who had pursued a different, if not opposite 
course, But in an act of sheer justice and indem- 
hification none of these difficulties occurred. The 
distinction was too nice for Mr, Gs intellectual 
perception between a bounty anda reward; but if 
the sum appropriated was intended merely to in- 
demnify the estate of a deceased President from 
expenses incident to his having been elected Presi- 
dent, there could be no valid objestion to it. It was 
not rigidly to reimburse, granting dollar for dollar 
for what had been expended, but the sum appro- 
priaied ought to be suficient to cover all; let it be 
done on a principle ef liberality, alire honorable to 
the nation and to the memory of the lamented and 
illustrious deceased. 

Having thus accomplished the purpose for which 
he had risen, Mr. G. would-fulfil his promise to the 
Fouse by not further consuming itstime, but would 

sume his seat. 

Mr. POPE then took the floor, and ina brief 
speech declared himself in favor ol the appropria- 
tion, 

Mr. BIDLACK of Pennsylvania said he intended 
io speak the views cf Pennsylvania and Chio on 
tbis occasion, notwithstanding what Mr. Dean had 
said on yesterday. Te stood as the tepresentative 
of the embodied feeling of the couatry. He thought 
a bill for a reasonabie amourt should pass—as 
they drink sentiments for ihe departed—silent and 
sianding. He was no party man on this eceasion. 
He did: not rise to set his constituents right on this 
subject. Hi represented a high, a generous, and a 
magnanimous constituency. He did not wish to 
obtain votes from the Whigs by this measure, for 
his district gave Martin Wan Buren thiee thou- 
sand mejority. He sent the proceedings of a meet- 
ing of the inhabitants cf bis county, without re- 
gard to party, to the Chair to beread,in order to 
put himself right with his colleagues here for the 
vote that he should give, against them and their 
construction of the Constitation.. He said the gen- 


teman, Mr. Warre of Indiana, who spoke yes- 
terday in favor of the bill, should have recollected 
that “‘they came to bury Cæsar, not to praise him.” 
He wished to pay the President’s heirs on the 
ground of the dignity of the office, and because he 
did not wish to’see the wife of the bosom of any 
President of the United States going about the 
Streets begging for bread. 

He went in for the bill as a measure to encou- 
rage emulation among the young, and to put it into 
the power of some Cincinnatus in future time to 
accept the office of President, provided he “hap- 
pened to be elected. He quoted from Governor 
Gilmer’s speech, when he gave swords to the gal- 
lant sons of the Old Dominion, and closed his ar- 
gument with an exiract from an article in the 
Southern Literary Messenger. 

After some remarks from Mr. SERGEANT in 
favor of the bill, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD said his heart was on one 
side and his judgment upon the other. If this was 
anew case, he might be led away by his heart; but 
as he had-heretofore, in his judgment, opposed all 
such claims, he should do so now. He gave his 


| reasons thus at large, because a gentleman from 


Indiana, on the other side of the House, denounced 
those who should vote against the bill. He ob- 
jected, because it was retroactive in its provisions, 
aad because it called into existence legisiative dis- 
cretion, and applied it to past cases—because it 
provided for the widow of a President for services 
rendered by her husband while in office, thus in- 
creasing the President’s compensation after his 
death. If itapplied to the widow of the Presi- 
dent, it applied to the widows of military officers. 
He considered if this bill passed, that Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s heirs might with equal prepriety claim the 
same compensation. He objected to it further, 
because he understood Mr. Apams to say that it 
was to pay expenses incidental to an electioneering 
campaign. i 

Mr. ADAMS said the gentleman had mistaken 
the tenor of his remarks, and explained what he 
did mean, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD said he would then take 
the views of the gentleman as now expressed, and 
proceeded to argue that if such a principle was to 
be established in the case of a deceased President, 
it would apply with equal force to deceased mem- 
bers of Congress, and to the military officers gene- 
rally. He said a stage driver who became dis- 
abled in the service of the United States, might, 
with equal propriety, ask for a pension. He 
thought it was time to pause, when called upon to 
settle such a principle. It was a feature of an 
European Government, which he did not wish to- 
imitate. He eommented upon Mr. Biptack’s ar- 
gument that the bill should be passed cn account 
of the dignity of the station of the cbject of it. That 
was one of nis objections to the bill. He was wil- 
ling to give an indemnity, but would not vote a 
gratnity. He said in case of an artist, who had 
been hired by the United States in a foreign ccun- 
try, to paint a picture in this couniry, and who, 
after meking preparations in Italy, and embarking 
for this country, had died on our shores, he 
should feel bound to vote an indemnity, but no 
gratuity. 

Mr. SPRIGG of Kentucky now called Mr. Un- 
DERWOOD’s attention to the bill for the relief of the 
heirs of Robert Fulton. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD showed that the cases were 
notanalogous. Gereral Harrison had not claim- 
ed pay for property lost, or services rendered to 
the United Siates. Fulion kad, and the country 
had not paid him. i 

Mr. SUMMERS of Virginia said he should vote 
to fill the biank in the bill with $25.000, and then 
vote for the bill. His judgment and bis heart, un- 
like those of the gentleman from Kentucky, went 
together in this matter. He should not stop to 
look at the constitutional question. He went.upon 
higher and safer ground. He knew no fractions in 
paying Presidents. He went for granting the heirs 
of General Harrison an indemnity for losses sus- 
tained and expenses incurred by the late President, 
in preparing to take the chair of the Chief Magis- 
trate of this Government. . He said his postage 
alone, from the time of the Harrisburg Conven- 
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tion to the 4th of March, 1841, amounted to $1,800. 
He said it was no debt, evidenced by bond or co- 
venant—it was a high moral obligation on the part 
of the nation to relieve the family of the illustrious 
dead from the debt incurred by him in taking office. 
He said General H. needed no praises from the 
Minister at Paris. His fame was graven with an 
iron pen upon a rock forever. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Kentucky now, amid a 
hundred voices, arose and debated the coustitu- 
tional principle involved in the question. He 
claimed that the Constitution was established 
to administer public justice with liberality. He 
said they could pay, under the granted powers, a 
debt of charity, a debt of gratitude, and a debt of 
feeling. He said as the President was dead, the 
constitational limit as to his pay while living was 
removed, and they hada right, now he was dead, 
to give him additional pay for his services while 
living, amounting to as much as they pleased. He 
referred to Venezuela, to Alexandria, and to other 
precedents, to show that Congress could make gra- 
tuities. He said he did not suppose the late Chief 
Magistrate, who opposed General Harrison, would 
tear from the hero’s brow one laurel, or biacken 
his memory, so dear to fame. 

Mr. W. COST JOHNSON now got the floor, 
and, after sumining up the case briefly, said he 
should vote upon the bill on the ground of equity 
alone, and sat down. 

Mr. IRWIN of Fennsylvania now rose and 
asked that the sentiments of General Harrison’s 
old soldiers might be heard on the floor. He said 
that he had presented the proceedings of a meeting 
of old soldiers, held at Pittsburg, in Pennsylvania, 
and asked that they might be read, And they were 
read accorcingly. 

Mr. YOUNG of New York now moved that the 
committee rise and report the bill. 

Mr. GORDON of New York here rose, but the 
cries of ‘question, question,” were so loud that it 
was impossible for him to be heard. 

Mr. BROWN of Pennsylvania appealed to the 
majority of the House on the great injustice they 
were practising, after their own friends had been 
heard, to put members of the minority down by 
such disorderly proceedings.. He would ask whe- 
ther the speeches of the majority. had not been six 
to one, 

Mr. GORDON again rose, amidst deafening 
cries of “question,” “hear him,” ete. Afier the 
noise had somewhat subsided, , 

Mr. Gorpon said, members of the majority 
were mistaken, if they imagined he was thus to be 
deprived of his right to speak. If what he was 
about to say should prove unpalatable, he could not 
help it. The fact was, that, having at last got the 
floor, notwithstanding all the riotous attempts to 
deprive him of it, he was determined to stand there 
and say what he intended, if it shoald be till mid- 
night. If gentlemen thought fit to cry “order, or- 
der,” when he was not oat of orcer, nay, before 
they had heard six words, they might do it, for i 
would have no effect npon him. 

Mr. G. then observed that he was desirous of 
saying a few words to justify the amendment he 
had offered, viz: of inserting $6,250, insicad of 
$25,000. : 

He was then proceeding to make some remarks 
in relation to the money drawn by ihe late Presi. 
dent before his death, when he wae reminded that 
the gentleman from Massachuseis [Mr Anans] 
had informed the Howe that he bad ascertained 
from the Department that not a cept nad becn 
drawn, , 

Mr. Gorpon proceeded, and observed that he 
was perfectly wiling io appropiiaie tbe sum speci- 
fied by his amendment, which was the ameuat of 
one quarier’s salary. Jt was tie business cf the 
Department to pay that quarters salary, and no 
more. 

Mr .G. went on to show that the reason why he 
thought a quarters pay Geghi to be givea, was that 
the law provided thatine President sbouid nol nave 
his salary increased or diminished during the period 
he was in office, also that during the term for 
which he was elected, he should not receive any 
other emolament. 

Now, the sum of $25,000 per 


year was all the 


President could receive by the law and Constitu- 
tion. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Sen- 
GEANT] had contended that the amount claimed in 
bill wasa debt. Well, then, if that were so; if it 
were due, the heirs of the President, as his legal 
representatives, could get the money from the De- 
partments, without coming to Congress for it. 

He maintained there was no debt owing by the 
United States to the late President. But what was 
proposed by this bill? Why to increase the emolu- 
ment of the President by giving him $¢25,000 for a 
quarter of a year’s salary! The Constitution pro- 
vided that his salary should be neither increased 


! nor diminished during the term of office; and that 


ne should receive nc other emoiument; and yet here 


| was a bill to make one quarter’s salary equal to 


that for a whole year. 

I ask the friends of this bill, said Mr. G. whether 
they do not see that this is an increase of the emolu- 
ment in direct opposition to the express letter of 
the law, which expressly says there shall be no in- 


` crease of the emolament during the term? 


I ask, how can gentlemen, who have come here, 
and sworn solemnly to support the Constitution, 
vote for a bill which violates the provisions of the 
Constitution? Yes, fora bill which proposes to 
make s quarter’s salary equal to that for a whole 
wear. Nay, there is an amendment now pending 
to make it $50,000, and another member had the 
hardihood to say $100,000. I wish this to go out 
to the country and to the people, that they may 
understand the matter, 

At this time the cries of “order” and “question” 
were renewed, and such was the diso:der, that 
scarcely a word could be heard. 

After the Cra had restored something ap- 
proaching to order, 

Mr. GORDON resumed. He had no doubt but 
that certain members cn that floor would rather 
not hear what he had tosay. He was, however, 
not to be put down by any such means; and if his 
remarks pressed he could not help it. 

He had heard it asserted on the floor that there 
was no law fixing the salary of the President, and 
the manner in which it should be paid. But he 
would show gentlemen ihe law, and then, perhaps, 
they would believe. 

Mr. G. then read the law of September 1789, 
which provides that the salary of the President 
shall be paid quarterly, aud pro rala. 

The following a copy of the law referred to: 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
Thathere shall be allowed to the President of the United States, 
s, with ihe use of the 


the United States, o 
Mr.G. then argued that, asthe late President had 
entered upon the first quartier, elhough he had died 
l 1, yet a quarter’s salary was dee, 
va! s could obtain it by applyicg at the 
sury Department, 
ie next rter, the present incu 
would Gemanad remuneration fo: his serv: 
ke, of course, wouid | titled to it. 
then should ihe sa [to one who w 
longer performin s for which the vala- 
ry was provid 
"Mr. G. was agein interrupted by calls to order, 
and “question,” “let us have the question,” ete. 
Mr. BROWN of T appealed to the 
maj-riiy and toiheir sense Qf jastice. He had 
names of twenty members of majority who had 
been patiently “heard cn this subject, while only 
four of the minority had spoken. He did hope 
that the gentieman would be allowed to go on and 
finish his remarks. 
Mr. GORDON. I again tell these members who 
are coatinually shouting “order,” that I am not to 
be put down by any such tyrannical means. They 


nt 


if 


the 


mistake me, if they think I àm to be driven {from 
my purpose by any such measutes. . 

The Constitution provided that the compensation 
of the President should be paid at certain and sta- 
ted periods of time for the services rendered. But 
if the services have ceased, for what, I ask, is the 
salary? i i E 

Mr. Gorpon then replied to the cases of pré- ` 
cedent quoted by the gentleman from  Massachu- 
setts, and controverted the conclusious-drawn from 
them. 

Mr. G. said I trust I have magnanimity enough 
to rise above precedents, and to vote as the Consti- 
tution requires me to vote. ` 

He, Mr. G. would admit that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvänia [Mr. Senceant] was correct in 
stating that Congress had paid the funeral expen- _ 
ses of its officers, &c. Now, he had no manner of 
objection to paying the funeral expenses of the 
late President, but to increase the emolument by 
giving a year’s salary for a quarter’s service, he 
could not vote for any such measure. 

Mr. G. then replied to that portion of the remarks 
of Mr. SzRcEANnT, where he had urged that the eyes 
of the world Were upon us, &c. and that as we had 
taken cur place among the nations, it became us to 
act with magnanimity. Mr. G. agreed with all 
that had been said about this country having taken 
its place among tbe nations of the earth; but the 
only way to preserve the respect ef the people of 
the Old Worid, was to act up to the spirit of Re- 
publicanism. If they acted in that manner, they 
would then be respected by the great family of na- 
tions, [Here the cries of “order”: were renewed.] 

After some further remarks, Mr. G. proceeded to 
state that he hed heard that Mrs. Harrison was not 
poor. He had been told upon high authority that 
the late President had an estate worth $100,000, 
on which his widow would be entitled to a dower. 
But if the estate were encumbered, why, let this 
rnoney be paid to the legal heirs,so that justice 
might be done to the estate, instead of placing 
the discretionary power in the hands of the widow, 
who might or might not do justice. Yes, he had 
heard that this estate was within the sound of the 
bells of Cincinnati, worth $100,000, and’ yet the 
law was to be violated to give $25,000 to the widow. 
[Much noise.] Š uA 

Mr. G. said that he was not to be coughed or 
cried down; gentlemen mistook their man, if they 
supposed that he was to be affected by the machine» 
ry of the political party. He meant to vote as the’ 
Censtitution commanded him to vote. He joined 
issue with the opposition before the country upon 
this breach of the Constitution, and he should be 
heard. He supposed the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Sargeant] would be pleased with the 
splendid examples of the old World, but: he should 
not. He asked if this Government had a human 
existence to shower down sympathy, or was ita 
union of States, bound by the Constitution and to be 
governed by it? He said Gen. Harrison owed the 
United States $18.000 

Mr. PENDLETON denied it, ; 

Mr. G. reiterated the charge. He said General 
Harrison’s estate was at this moment worth 
$100,000, and tha: this money, if allowed him, 
should go to nis executors. $ 

Mr. BRIGGS now called the committee to order. 

Mr. GORDON eontinued, and defended the old 
Ee said that they bad fought gallantly, 
and were pd off in continental rags. They, 
therefore, had received no pay, and the pensions paid 
ihe t, He said the money was asked to 
pay the expenses ef “an electioneering campaign. 
He wanted to knew why Mr. Van Borer was not 
entitled io receive kis pay for his expenses during 
the same campaign, He said if the fathers of the 
Wrest were to be pensioued by Congress, he hoped 
the mothers of the West would not all be saddled 
upon the country. He had a bigh respect for Mrs. 
Fiarcison, and for the late President. 

But 1 ask gentlemen, continued Mr. G. whether 
it is not the cese toat Mrs. Harrison is well pro- 
vided for by this estate, worth a hundred thousand 
dollars? Task gentlemen ij‘ they can deny it? Mr. 
G. then proceeded to ask whether, in care General 
Harrison had not been elected, his friends would 
have even thought of applying to Congress for his 


saldiers. 


° 
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expenses of postage, &c.. Upon that -principle, 
Mr.. Van Buren had an equal claim for his ex- 
penses, incurred during the election. 

In concluding, Mr. G. repeated that the appro- 
priation of this twenty-five thousand dollars for a 
quarter's salary only, was a violation of the Con- 
stitution. If this was to be a specimen of the ‘“re- 
trenchment and reform’. which the majority had 
promised to effect, why the sooner the people un- 
derstood it the better. After all their professions, 


‘Was this to be the course? was this bill to be the 


first step towards exhausting the Treasury, that 
there might be a pretext for a nations] debi? It 
appeared so; and that this was the first step towards 
a funded debt and a National Bank. 

Would Tyler be content with the salary of Vice 
President? No they declared him to be President 
by “the act of the people, and ihe voice of Goé:” 
- President de jure and de facto, and that he was en- 

titled to the salary. i 

Mr. G. observed that before he resumed hbis seat, 
he would say, that he owed no thanks to the majo- 
rity for the privilege of speaking, for they had done 
all they could to put him down. If they were not 
satisfied with what he had said, it was no matter, 
for he held himself responsible only to God and his 
- constituents. 

A more extended report of the remarks of Mr. 
G. will be prepared as early as practicable. 

Mr. MARSHALL of Kentucky now arose, and, 
after a few preliminary remarks, said General 
Harrison was called to the capital by the voice of 
the whole people. He regretted his death on ac- 
count of his country, but on his own account he 
did not regret it. Heaven interposed ere he could 
have his ear pierced by the wantonness of faction, 
and removed him to a happier land. He said he 
would not stir the ashes of General Jackson even, 
if he were dead, whom he had opposed during his 
administration. 

Mr. M. lauded General Harrison’s Cabinet, and 
said that he lived nearly long enough to carry 
out the great measures for which he had been elect- 
ed; but in the service of his country, where he had 
been called, like Cincinnatus, he died full of years 
and full of glory. He considered the payment of 
the money an act of naked justice. 

Heaven knows, said he, that we have germs of 
dissension enough among ourselves to contend 
against, without contending upon this question. He 
said, in the grave General Harrison reposed. He 
was safe there. This was no question of party. 
He said he should give his vote according to his 
conscience, and he considered the House of Repre- 
sentatives a court of conscience. 

Mr. CHARLES BROWN then took the floor, 
and remonstrated in very strong terms against the 
course pursued by the majority. He complained 
that while twenty-five members of the majority 
had spoken without interruption, not more than 
one-sixth of that number had been suffered to speak 
of the minority. He asked if it was fair and ge- 
nerous thus to act. Had not gentlemen of the ma- 
jority endeavored to put down even the few of the 
minority who had spoken? The fact was, that the 
majority had, it appeared, determined not only to 
do all the talking, but all the voting, too, by the 
previous question. 

Mr. B. then proceeded to say that his judgment 
in relation to the merits of the bill did not agree 

` with the sympathies of his heart, If the widow of 
General Harrison was poor, but of which he had 
strong doubts, how many other cases were there of 
widows equally deserving. If this bill should pass, 
a precedent would be established, and if it were 
done for one, in process of time it would have to be 
done for all. 

Mr. B. then referred to the enormous sum paid 
for the pension list of England, and contended 
that the odious system had all grown up froma 
few solitary cases like the present. Precedents 
having been once established, no one could say to 
what extent they would be carried. One precedent 
was strong, two precedents were stronger, and three 
precedents were a “three-fold cord not quickly 
broken.” 

Mr. B. then drew a glowing picture of the effects 
such a system must have upon our own country. 

At this stage of the proceedings great confusion 
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prevailed, and cries of “Question,” “ order,” ete. 
arose from various parts òf the Hall. Hy 

Mr. FILLMORE made an appeal on behalf of th 
geutleman from Ohio, [Mr. Dean,] and wished to 
know whether it would be fair to take the question, 
without giving that gentleman an opportunity to 
reply. Mage be 

Mr. DEAN then took the floor. He observed 
that he had repeatedly attempted. to get the floor 
in the earlier part of the day, but without success. 
Having been there until the present late hour, he 
felt nearly exhausted, but would, notwithstanding, 
avail himself of the privilege now granted. 

Mr. Dean then proceeded to notice the violent 
and furious attacks made upon him by certain 
members on yesterday. He commenced with the 
member from Ohio, [Mt. PENDLETON,] and ex- 
pressed his great surprise and astonishment that 
any thing which he (Mr. D.) had said should have 
been construed in such a way as to call forth a 
Speech like that which the member had made. I 
did, observed Mr. D. when speaking of the late 
President, say: “Let the evil that he has done, 
sleep with his bones, and the good live after him.” 
I was particularly guarded on that point, and ex- 
pressly said that I would not speak of the merits of 
General Harrison unless it should become neces- 
sary. I refrained from saying any thing on that 
score, and I was utterly astonished when the gen- 
tlemen from Ohio and Indiana rose and pounced 
upon me with the fury they did. 

Mr. D. said he rose now to speak with regard to 
the p‘inciples which governed him in this case. 
And there was one principle he would maintain, 
which was, that in a discussion of this character, 
all asperity of feeling ought to be suppressed. The 
sable habiliments of mourning were before them, 
and that ought to remind them of the impropriety 
of stepping aside from the pale of the question. 

I might, said Mr. D. have expressed myself in 
strong terms with regard to this bill; but I still con- 
tend that this Congress has no power to bestow as 
a boon, the public money on any man. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania had argued 
that Congress had the power to bestow the money 
in such a case, but the majority of them who had 
spoken, had placed it on the ground of “services 
rendered.” Now if that were the fact, if the mo- 
ney was asked for services rendered, he was the 
last man to deny to any claimant his remuneration 
upon the principles of equity and justice. 

Bat the bill itself proposed to donate the money 
to the widow of General Harrison. On this ground 
he could not vote for it, and be was glad to hear 
the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. UNDERWooD,]} 
had in so able a manner expressed his objection to 
it on the same ground. 

Mr. D. proceeded to say that he knew the feel- 
ings of human nature, and that it was very, very 
hard for the judgment to resist the generous im- 
pulses of the heart. He had, himself, had a great 
struggle in his own breast, and it was with great 
difficulty that he overcame his feelings of sympa- 
thy for the bereaved family. But he owed a 
higher duty; he had a higher obligation, and that 
was to obey the Constitution. 

Mr. D. said gentlemen had referred to precedents. 
Well, he also would refer to a few cases where 
illustrious and deserving servants of the Republic 
had refused to accept compensation in the shape 
of money. There was Washington, who fought 
our Revolutionary battles, and who was not repaid 
cne half the money he advanced; did he not refuse 
all compensation for his services? Did he not 
spurn the offer of reward by a sum of money? 

Mr. D. then referred to the case of ex-Preai- 
dent Jackson, who at New Orleans was unjustly 
fined a thousand dollars by a certain judge, whom 
he had expelled from the camp. The indignant peo- 
tendered him the sum, but he refused compensa- 
tion, and never afterwards asked it, although it had 
wrongfully been taken from his pocket. 

Mr. D, after some further remarks, urged that it 
did not comport with the dignity of this country to 
express its gratitude by sums of meney. 

Were I, said he, a friend of General Harrison, 
I would rather have the sanction of this House, 
sincerely expressed, than all the gold of the In- 
dies, 


< about my gray hairs! 


Mr. D. then adverted to the grounds on which 


‘some gentlemen had placed the appropriation in 


this- bill. For instance, there was the postage. 
Now if General Harrison had not been. elected, 
would his friends have ever thought of coming 
here for the money? Certainly not. “Then upon 
what principle could they ask it because he. was 
elected? But if, after his election, it could be shown 
that extraordinary expenses were incurred in con- 
sequence of his eleclion, he, Mr. D. was willing to 
allow the utmost farthing. 

Mr. Dran then observed, that before he re- 
sumed his seat he had a word to say to the mem- 
ber from Indiana, (Mr. Lane,] and the member 
from Ohio, [Mr. Wirrz,] who on yesterday had 
pounced upon him with. such savage fury. He 
was perfectly astonished to ste the excitement 
which those members manifested even while he 
was speaking. I did not, said he, call them to or- 
der, because I never do call members to order, and 
I feel that] am now descending very much in no- 
licing the gross and abusive epithets applied to me 
by them. .I feel that I ought rather to treat them 
with perfect contempt. 

The member from Indiana talked about my gray 
hairs, and the sudden fury with which he broke out, 
reminded me of the bursting of a cider barrel. 
(Great laughter.) But to be serious, he talked 
Was not that a fine exhibi- 
tion of feeling from so young a man? Ladmit that 
Tam old, that my hairs are gray, and that my 
head is bearing -blossoms for the grave; but is that 
a reason why a young man should attack me with 
such savage violence because I expressed my con- 
scientious scruples against this bill? 

Taman cld man, and my hairs are gray, but in 
the course of my life, I think I have been where 
that young man would shrink from being. So far 
from detracting from the laurels of an old. sol- 
dier, I can never doit. I have seen service my- 
self, and I know the duties of a soldier, and can 
feel for one who has served his country as such. 
I have seen the hardships of those men who have. 
fought for their country. I know both the feelings 
and the heart of a soldier, and such a man who has 
served his country faithfully can never receive 
censure atmy hands. I would rather have my 
head cut off, than I would detract a single iota from 
the honor of a soldier of this nation. ` 

The member from Indiana has talked about my 
“achieving a notorious immortality by opposition. 
to this bill.” I will tell him in reply, that if he 
seeks to achieve immortality by his personal at- 
tacks upon me, he is welcome, but I envy not the 
immortality of the man who disregards the rule 
of moral propriety. 

Mr. D. after some further very. severe remarks 
on the savage attack upon him on yesterday, con- 
cluded by reiterating all the objections in his for- 
mer speech against the bill. 

Mr. Youne having withdrawn his. proposition 
to insert $50,000,) the question was taken on the 
next highest amount, and ihe blank was ordered to 
be filled with $25,000. 

And the committee rose and reported the bill to 
the House. 

And the question being on concurring with the 
committee in the amouat of the appropriation, 


Mr. FILLMORE moved the previous question, 
which was seconded. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of South Carolina hoped the 
gentleman would withdraw the call for the previ- 
ous question, that he Mr. C. might offer an amend- 
ment. He wished to insert “legal representatives” 
instead of “widow,” in order that it might appear 
that the money was for expenses incurred by Gen, 
Harrison, and not as a donation. In that shape 
only he could vote for the bill. 

Mr. FILLMORE said he could not withdraw the 
motion for the previous question, as it had been 
seconded. 

A motion to adjourn was made and rejected. 

And the main question was ordered to be taken. 

Mr. WELLER moved an adjournment, which 
was lost. : 

And the question recurring on the main question 
(i. e. on concurring with the committee in the ap- 
propriation of $25,000,) 
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The yeas and nays were asked and ordered, and, 
being taken, were—yeas 119, nays 70. 

So the-House concurred with the committee. 

And the question then being on ordering the bill 
to be engrossed for a third reading, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Maryland, moved it recom- 
mitment with instructions to strike out $25,600, and 
insert one quarter’s salary. 

Mr. FILLMORE moved the previous question, 
and there was a second. 

[This cut off the motion to reeommit, and 
brought the House directiy to a vote on the passage 
of the bill } az 

And (after some conversation) the main ques- 
tion was ordered to be taken. f 

Mr. WELLER asked the yeas and nays; which 
were ordered. 

And the main question, “Shali this bill pass?” 
was taken and decided iff the affirmative—yeas 
122, nays 66. 

So the bill passed. : 

And, at half past eight o’clock, 

The House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturpay, June 19, 1841. 

After the journal had been read, 

Mr. J.C. CLARK arose and said, that it had 
been intimated to him that a motion might be sub- 
mitted to reconsider the vote of yesterday, by 
which the bill for the relief of the family of the 
late President of the United States, General W. 
H. Harrison, had been passed. He would move, 
therefore, to reconsider the vote, and on ihat mo- 
tion demanded the previous question, which was 
seconded, and the main question was ordered to be 
taken; and being taken, was decided in the nega- 
tive without a division. 

So the vote was not reconsidered. 

Mr. BROWN and Mr. SNYDER severally ask- 
ed permission to make personal explanations; but 
the House refused to comply with the request. 

Mr. FILLMORE hoped that the States and 
Territories might be called in order for petitions, 

THE TARIFF. 

On the 12th instant, a memerial had been pre- 
sented by Mr. Fornance of Pennsyivania, from 
citizens of that State, which is ın the following 
words: ; 

“Tothe Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled: 
“We, the undersigned, citizens of the Common- 

wealth of Pennsylvania, respectfully ask the atten- 

tion of your honorable bodies to the expediency of 
revising and increasing the tariff. We have rea- 
son to believe that the present tariff is unequal! in 
its operation, affording greater protection to some 
branches of manufacture than it does to others, and 
that while the necessaries of life are taxed, various 
articles of luxury are imported almost free from 
duty. We have also great reason to fear that the 
present Congress intends to establish a National 
Bank. Should this be done, we are compelled to 
solicit a protective tariff. We hold that a bank 
and a tariff must go together, and that, ifa bank 
be established, Northern labor must be protected 
from foreign competition. We therefore pray 
your honorable bodies to take the matter into your 
serious consideration, and, as in duty bound, we 

will pray,” &c. 

This petition, giving rise to debate, had been or- 
dered, under the rule, to lie over, and now came 
up in its order. 

There were four motions pending: . 

First, the motion of Mr. Fornance, to reler the 
petition to the Committee on Manufactures, with 
instructions to report a bill increasing the duties on 
imports. Ad 

Secondly, the motion of Mr. Homes to refer it 
to the Committee on Commerce. ao 

Thirdly, the motion of Mr. ATHERTON to reler it 
to the Committee of Ways and Means. 

And, fourthly, the motion of Mr. Lewis Wir- 
Liams to amend the instructions by instructing the 
committee “to inquire into the expediency” of re- 
porting such a bill. 

And the question being on the amendment of 
Mr. WiittlaMs— 

Mr. FORNANCE said he did not care what 


committee the petition was referred to, but asked 
the instructions for the purpose of having an ex- 
pression of the House on the subject. 

He had never supposed that he would be the 
author of a protective tariff movement in this 
House. He had expected that moyement to come 
from the majority of the House. He had every 
reason to think so. The tariff was, in his district, 
made a question at the last Presidential election, 
and the result of that election induced him to think 
that a protective tariff would be among the first 
acts of the Administration party at this session of 
Congress but it seemed it was left for him to bring 
it before the House. 

Mr. EVERETT rose to a question of order. 
He submitted to the Chair whether there was any 
reference made in the President’s message to a 
protective tariff, and whether, therefore, the sub- 
ject did not come within the rule adopted by the 
House, prescribing and limiting the action of the 
House during the present extra session. 

The SPEAKER said that the revision of the 
tariff generally was not particularly recommended 
in the President’s message; but that it was very 
difficult for the Chair to determine between peti- 
tions having reference to the compromise act, and 
petitions having reference to an increase of duties. 
One of the prayers of this petition was, that there 
should be an increase of duties. The President 
himself had recommended an increase, to a limited 
extent, to be sure, within the terms of the compro- 
mise act. The Chair had looked over the message 
with great care, and was not prepared to decide 
that all petitions relating to the tariff, or even the 
tariff itself, were not a proper subject for discus- 
siou. It was extremely difficult to draw the dis- 
tinction— ` 

Mr, EVERETT. I draw the distinction, Mr. 
Speaker, between a tariff for revenue and a tariff 
for protection. 

The SPEAKER. But gentlemen may differ as 
to what is a tariff for revenue and what isa tariff 
for protection. j 

Mr. SLADE asked the reading of that portion 
of the President’s message referred to, which was 
read as follows: 

“In order to supply the wantsof the Government, an intelli- 
gent constituency, in view of their best interests, will, without 
hesitation, submit to al! necessary burdens. But it is neverthe- 
less important se as to impose them as to avoid defeating the 
just expections of the country growing out of pre-existing 
Jaws. Theactof the 2d March, 1833, commonly called the 
Compromise Act, should not be altered, except under urgent 
necessities, which are not belteved at this time to exist. One 
year only remains to complete the series of reductions pro- 
vided for by that Jaw, at which time provisions made by the 
same law, and which then will be brought actively in aid of 
the manufacturing interests of the Union, will not tai] to pro- 
duce the most beneficial results. Under a system of discrimi- 
nating duties imposed for purposes of revenue, in unison with 
the provisions of existing laws, it isto be hoped that our policy 
will, inthe future, be fixed and permanent, so as to avoid 
those constant fluctuations which defeat .#he very objects 
they have in view. | We shall thus best maintain a posi- 
tion which, while it will enable us the more readily to meet 
the advance of other countries calculated to promote our trade 
and commerce, will, at the same time, leave in our own 


hands the means of retaliating with greater effect unjust regu- 
lations,” 


Mr. EVERETT asked for the reading of the 
petition; which was read. 

Mr. E. said the whole petition contemplated a 
tarif for protection. He did not feel disposed to 
agitate that question; and, with a view to test the 
sense of the House asto whether this subject came 
within the rele or not, he would take an appeal 
from the decision of the SPEAKER. 

And the question being on the appeal— 

Mr. FLOYD of New York asked the yeas and 
nays; which were ordered. 

Mr. PROEFIT moved to lay the appeal on the 
table, 

Mr. EVERETT inquired of the SPEAKER whe- 
ther that motion, if it prevailed, would carry the 
petition to the table with it. 

The SPEAKER said it would not. 

And the question recurring on the motion of Mr. 
Prorrir to lay the appeal on the table, it was 
taken, and decided in the affirmative without a 
division. 

So the appeal was laid on the table. 

And the question recurring on the amendment of 
Mr. Lewis Wituiams— 

Mr. FORNANCE was sorry that any gentle- 
man was so sensitive on the subject. If it were 


| 


true that: this petition--was out of order, it would - 
be doing the minority injustice to exclude it, which 
he hoped the majority would not do.. Mr, F; fe- 
peated that he had expected, from the result of the 
late Presidential election, that the tariff question 
would be one of the first: measures to be brought 
forward by the new Administration.. He. was in- 
duced to believe so. But since he had been -here 
he had heard of a National Bank; he had heard of 
a design to repeal the Independent Treasury, and 
various other important measures, but he had not 
yet heard a word from the majority as to.an in- 
creased tariff. For that reason, he felt himself jus- ` 
tified in bringing the matter before the House, that 
his constituents might know, among other things, 
whether a tariff was one of the measures of: the 
present Administration or not. 

Mr. F. said he introduced a similar memorial 
during the last Congress. That he had offered-a 
similar proposition when the resolutions of the Le- 
gislature of Pennsylvania, asking for a distribution 
of the proceeds of the public lands and an increase 
of tariff, were presented by my colleague, [Mr. 
SERGEANT,] but the House was prevented from act- 
ing upon it by his colleague (Mr. S.) interposing a 
privileged motion, which laid upon the table the 
whole subject, there to meet an ignominious death. 
He thought, at the time, that the resolutions de- 
served better things, and that by the course. pur- 
sued, the resolutions from the State ot Pennsylva- 
nia were treated discourteously. The resolu- 
tions had eost the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania a great deal of money; they came 
from the political friends of his colleague, (Mr. 
Sar@eant,) and were drafted by the assembled , 
representatives of the Harrison party in Pennsyl- 
vania, and they certainly deserved more respect 
than merely to be laid on the table, and never heard 
of afterwards. Mr. F. said there were many rea- 
sons for giving to the committee the instructions 
proposed. It was believed by many that the tariff 
Is unequal and unjust in its operation,’ imposing. 
duties on necessaries of life, while many luxuries 
were admitted free. It was believed by some: that 
the compromise bill was never passed for the good of 
the country, and that it was a mere political jackal 
sent out to the lion of a party to administer to ulterior 
purpeses. For his part, and that of his constitu- 
eris, he was always opposed to the exiremes to 
which the tariff in this country had ben subjected. 
In 1826, 27, 28, a lare majority ef his district 
were opposed to the high protection recommended 
by the American system party at that. time. Mr. 
F. said bis object in rising was to state his dis- 
tinct reasons why the subject should be brought. be- 
fore the country at the present time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of North Carolina: said the” 
question was as to a point of. reference: It did 
not,seem to him that the general subjects of a tariff 
and a National Bank were open to discussion. Mr. 
W. suggested whether the gentleman was in order. 

Mr. FORNANCE said he would occupy the 
floor buta very shorttime. It was very seldom 
that he obtained.it. He would now endeavor to con- 
fine himself strictly, within the rules. He wished 
not to intrude on the time and patience of the 
House. ` 

Mr. F. proposed to state two or three reasons 
why the tariff question should be brought before 
the country atthis time. One is, we are told, that 
one ofthe measures of the present Administration 
is a distribution of the proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands; Cougress had been requesied to do 
so by fesolutions from different States of the Union. 
This measure was agitated by Administration 
members, and was among the recommendations in 
the President’s message. If this should be done it 
would fake from the revenue of our country two 
or three millions of dollars; and it therefore became 
the House to inquire whence the revenue to sup- 
ply its loss wasto be derived. If this be one of the 
measures of the present Administration, it would 
abstract two or three millions of dollars a year 
from the source of revenue, and we must see that ` 
the vacuum be supplied. He cared not how just it 
might be to some States, he could notconset to con+ 
sider the questioa of distribution until some source . 
of revenue was provided to take its place, Another. . 


| reason was, the assumption of State debts. -:H this 
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was intended as one of the measures. of the Admi- 
nistration—if it -was intended to assume public 
debts: amounting to two or three hundred millions 
dollars, fit was time to examine the source and 
amount of our revenue. : 

Mr. PROFFIT called the gentleman to’ order. 
It was not in order to discuss what isnot even re- 
, commended in the message of the President of the 
” United States. 7 

Mr. FORNANCE said he thought it strietly in 
erder. He only desired to slate two or three rea- 
sons why the tariff should be now considered. If, 
as-he had said before, the assumption of the public 

‘debts was another scheme of those in power, it was 
time to look to the revenue. It might be said by 
the gentleman from Indiana, and other friends of 
the Administration, that it would be time enough 
to talk about paying for the debt after it had been 
assumed. But this course Mr. F. was opposed to. 
He was opposed to first begging a debt, and then 
begging a tariff to raise revenue to pay that debt. 
He desired now to give the majority an opportunity 
of providing means beforehand. 

Mr. F. said there was another reason for asking 
a protective tariff at this time. It was the proba- 
bility that a National Bank would be established. 

[Here the Speaker calied him to order, inform- 
ing him it was not in order to discuss a National 
Bank at this time, but Mr. F. was afterwards per- 
mitted to proceed. ] 

Mr. F. said that the friends of the Administra- 
tion had declared on the floor of this House, that a 
National Bank would nil our Treasury without 
any increase of duties. And this was a reason 
why to discuss the subject was now in order, and it 
was also a reason why we should have a protective 
tariff, ifa Bank be established. Mr. F., said he did 
not doubt but that a National Bank would fill our 
Treasury without any increase of duties; and this 
was the spring whence the injury to Northern 
industry must come, Establish a National Bank 
‘of issues and discounts, and he wonld say that the 
increased impertation would be such that in a short 
time we would have a surplus revenue at the present 
duttes; the effect of which would be to fill our 
Treasury withthe notes of that banking institution; 
to fill our ports with foreign merchandise; to bring 
foreign competition to the door of our manufac- 
tories, and stop every furnace, loom, and spindle 
north of the Potomac. This, he thought, was a 
very strong reason why the tariff should be now 
acted on. Ifa Bank was a friend of the South, as 
had been alleged, it must be remembered that a 
tarif may be a friend to the North; and if a Bank be 
established, self-preservation would compei the 
whole North to go for a protective tariff; the inte- 
rest of the mechanic, the manufacturer, the iron, 
the cvai, the marvie interesi—ihe interest of all 
Northern labor, would compel Northern members 
to support a protective tariff, 

He was obliged to the House for having permit- 
ted him to state briefly why he asked now the ac- 
tion of Congress on this measure. Many of the 
members appearing to be so sensitive on the sub- 
ject, he would not now trespass upon their feelings 
any longer. 

Mr. LEWIS WILLIAMS moved to lay the pe- 
tition on the table. 

Mr. FORNANCE asked the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered, and being taken, were as fol- 
lows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Alford, Landaff W. Andrews, 
Arnold, Arringion, Atherton, Baker, Banks, Bar- 
nard, Barton, Birdseye, Biair, Boyd, Brewster, 
Briggs, Bronson, Aaron V. Brown, Milton Brown, 
Burke, Wiliam Batler, Wiliam O. Batier, Green 
W. Caldwell, Patrick C. Caldwell, Calhoun, John 
Campbell, Wiliam B. Campbell, Themas J. 
Campbell, Caruthers, Cary, Childs, Chittenden, 


John. Clark, Sialey N. Clarke, Clifford, Clinton, | 


Coles, Cowen, Cranston, Cravens, Cushing, Daniel, 
G. Davis, W.C. Dawson, John B. Dawson, Dean, 
Deberry, Doan, Eastman, Jobn ©. Edwards, 
Fessenden, Fillmore, A. L. Foster, Thomas F, 
Foster, Gambie, Gates, Gentry, Gilmer, Goggin, 
Patrick G, Goode, Gordon, Graham, Greig, Ha- 
bersham, Hail, Harris, Hays, Hopkins, Houck, 
Howard, Hubard, Hudson, Hunter, Hunt, Cave 
Johnson, John W. Jones, Lane, Linn, Lowell, 


-from the assaults of all enemies whatever. 


Abraham McClellan, McKay, Mallory, Alfred 
Marshall, Thomas F. Marshall, Samson Mason, 
John T. Mason, Maxwell, Medill; Meriwether, 
Moore, .Morgan, Morrow, Nisbet, Osborne, 
Owsley, Parmenter, Payne, Pearce, Pope, Proffit, 
Benjamin “Randall, Alexander Randall, Rayner, 
Rencher, Ridgway, Riggs, Rodney, Roosevelt, Ser- 
geant, Shaw, Shepperd, Slade, Smith, Sprigg, 
Steenrod, Stratton, Stuart, Summers, Sweney, 
Taliaferro, Turney, Van Rensselaer, Warren, 
Weller, Edward D. White, Joseph L. White, 
Thomas W. Williams, Lewis Williams, Christo- 
pher H. Williams, Joseph L. Willianis, Wood, 
Yorke, and John Young—130. 

NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Ailen, S. J. Andrews, 
Beeson, Bidlack, Boardman, Borden, Bowne, Chas. 
Brown, Burnell, Cooper, Richard D. Davis, Di- 
mock, Deig, John Edwards, Egbert, Everett, Fer- 
ris, J. G. Floyd, Charles A. Fioyd, Fornance, Ger- 
ry, Giddings, Gustine, Wm. S. Hastings, John 
Hastings, Henry, Ingersoll, J. Irvin, Wm. W. Ir- 
win, Jack, James, Keim, Andrew Kennedy, Law- 
rence, Marchand, Mathiot, Mathews, Matiocks, 
Maynard, Newhard, Oliver, Patridge, Pendieton, 
Plumer, Ramsey, Randolph, Reding, Russell, Sal- 
tonstall, Sanford, Simonton, Snyder, R. W..Thomp- 
son, Tillinghast, Toland, Tomlinson, Trumbull, 
Underwood, Van Buren, Wallace, Ward, Watter- 
son, Westbrook, Winthrop, and A. Young—60. 

So the petition was laid.on the table. 

Mr. MORGAN inquired of the Speaker if there 
was not another memorial of a similar character on 
the table which wouid now come up in its order? 

The SPEAKER replied that there was. It had 
been laid over on a former day, objection having 
been made to it. 

This was a petition, heretofore pr2sented by Mr. 
Kenney of Maryland, from citizens of Baltimore, 
praying for a reduction of duties on foreign tubac- 
co and for an increase of duties on Spanish se- 
gars, 

Mr. K. moved its reference to the Committee on 
Manufactures. 

And Mr, Aruerton had moved its reference to 
the Committee of Ways and Means. 

Mr. MORGAN now moved to lay the petition 
on the table. 

Which motion prevailing, the petition was laid 
on the table. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The SPEAKER called for petitions and memo- 
rials in the reverse order of the States and Territo- 
ries, and petitions were presented by the following 
gentlemen: 

Mr. HOWARD of Michigan. 

[Mr. Lawrence of Pennsyivania here rose, and 
inquired of the Speaker if petitions in relation to 
the tariff could be received at the present session? 
to which inquiry, 

The SPEAKER said that the Cair had de- 
cided that sach petitions were receivable.| 

Mr. MILLER of Missouri. 

Mr.CRAVENS of Indiana. 

Messrs. SWENEY, PENDLETON, STOKE- 
LY, COWEN, MASON, MORROW, and RIDG- 
WAY, of Ohio. 

Mr. W. B. CAMPBELL of Tennessee. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD of Kentucky. 

[Mr. Unpzrwoop presented the memorial of 
Samuel Raub, jr. which he stated was a prayer for 
Congress to purchase a plan for national de- 
fence, which the memorialist set forth as capable 
of defending our vessels of war and fortifications 
The 
memorial, with a draft of the plan was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs.] 

Mr, HOLMES of South Carolina. 

Messrs. DEBERY and STANLY of North Ca- 
rolina, 

Mr. SUMMERS of Virginia. 

Messrs. SOLLERS and WILLIAMS of Mary. 
land. : 

Messrs. SERGEANT and BIDLACK of Penz- 
sylvania. ; 

Messrs. BREWSTER, BARNARD, GREIG, 
CHITTENDEN, FILLMORE, MORGAN, 


CHILDS, WCOD, SANFORD, and MeCLEL-. 


LAN, of New York. 
[Mr. MoCLeLLAN of New York presented a pe- 


tition of 100 citizens of the city of New York, 
praying Congress to establish a general bankrupt 
law at the present session.] i 

Mr. HALL of Vermont. 

Messrs. SMITH and BOARDMAN of Con- 
necticut, i : 

Mr. TILLINGHAST of Rhode Isiand. 

Messrs. PARMENTER, HUDSON 
ADAMS of Massachusetts. 

(Mr. Parmenter presented the petition of John 
Sargeant and one hundred and thirty-three citizens 
of Cambridge; and Abel Jewett and twenty-four 
citizens of Pepperell, in the State of Massachu- 
setts, for a general bankrupt law.] f 

[Mr. Apams stated thathe had a large number 
of petitions (falling under the rule adopted by the 
House for the present session) of which he pro- 
posed to send a list to fhe Clerk’s tabie, containing 
a statement of them, Which the Clerk should re- 
tain until ine commencement of the next session of 
Congress, in order that it might ke known at that 
lime that he had presented such petitions. He 
would not insist upon baving them put on the jour- 
nal, provided that no other members had their pe- 
titions placed upon it. He made this proposition 
to save the time which would be consumed in pre- 
senting them separately. 

Objections having been made to the reception of 
the petitions, a question arose asto the proper action 
the rule. $ 

And after some discussion on that point, in 
which Messrs. DAWSON, W. C. JOHNSON, 
SLACE, and ADAMS participated— 


The SPEAKER decided that if a rigid construc- 
tion of the rule was insisted on, no petition, which 
came within its provisions, could be received, and 
that all petition already received and laid on the 
table under that rule must be returned to the mem- 
bers who presented them, 


Mr. ADAMS said he should insist that the ob- 
servanee of the rule be universal. } 


REEFORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 


There being no further petitions, the committees 
were called in their order for reports. 

Mr. FILLMORE, from the Committee of Ways 
and Means, reported a bill making appropriations 
for the present session of Congress, which was 
read twice, and, on motion of Mr. F. was referred 
to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, from the Committee for 
the District of Columbia, reported a bill to revive 
and continue in force for ten years the act entitled 
“An act to incorporate the Mechanics’ Relief So- 
ciety of Alexandria;” which was read twice; 

And, on motion of Mr. U. the bill was ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading on Monday. 

The SPEAKER then called the States in their 
order for resolutions. 

On motion of Mr. ADAMS, 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to cause to be communicated to this 
House the aggregate amount of each description 
of persons, within the several districts of the 
United States, by counties and principal towns, 
prepared from the general returns of the census at 
the Department of State. : 

On motion of Mr. WINTHROP, 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce con- 
sider the expediency of providing, either by a se- 
lect committee of Congress, sitting in the recess, or 
by a special commission appointed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, for taking evidence at the 
principal ports of entry and elsewhere, as to the 
operation of the existing system and rates of duty 
oa imports, upon the manufacturing, commercial, 
and agricultural interests of the country. 

Mr. BARNARD offered the following resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved, Thai so much of the President’s mes- 
sage, with the accompanying documents, as has re- 
ference to our foreign relations be referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. . 

Resolved, That so much thereof as relates to 
commerce be referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

Resolved, That so much thereof as relates to the 
condition of the Treasury, to-tevenue and expendi« 


and 


tures, 'be referred to the Committee of Ways and 
Means. 

Resolved, That so much thereof as relates to the 
army, to the Florida war, and to the military de- 
fences and affairs, be referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Resolved, That so much thereof as relates to In- 
dian affairs be referred to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. 

Resolved, That so much thereof as relates to na- 
val affairs, and to the navy pension fund, be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Resolved, That so much thereof as relates to the 
militia be referred to the Committee on the Militia. 

Resolved, That so much thereof’ as relates to the 
Post Office Department be referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Resolved, That so much thereo@fs relates to the 


District of Columbia be referred to the Committee | 


for the District of Columbia. 


d 
Resolved, That so much thereof as relates to the 
public lands be referred to tae Committee on the | 


Pablic Lands. 

Resolved, That so much thereof as relates to the 
currency of the country and a dseal agent for the 
Government, be referred to the Select Committee 
on the Currency. 

Mr, STANLY moved the previous question, 
which was seconded. 

And the main question was ordered to be taken. 

Mr. ADAMS wished Mr. Bannarp to modify 
the resolution by inserting “thet so much of the 
said message as related to the African slave trade 
be referred to a select commitiee of nine mem- 
bers.” 

Mr. BARNARD declined to do so. 

After some conversation, the main question 
(being on the adoption of the resolutions) was 
taken, and decided in the affirmative without a 
division. 

So the resolutions were adopted, 

Mr. BARNARD asked leave to say a word in 


explanation of a proposition which he desired to | 


offer, 


It would be recollected, he said, that one of the 
principal subjects of consideration for which Con- 
gress had been convened at the present session was 
that of a fiscal agent for the Government, and the 
subject of the currency. This was a matter which 
had been specialiy presented to Congress in the 


message of the President of the United States, and | 


also by the financial officer of the Government, the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Secretary of the Treasury from the other branch of 
the National Legislature. He (Mr. B.) took it 
for granted that the select committee raised in this 
House especially for this purpese, and which mark- 
ed the sense of this House in relation to the impor- 


tance of the whole subject, would be glad to receive | 


suggestions, come from what quarter they might,on 
this great question. During the recess, between the 
time of the close of the last session and the com- 
mencement of this, he had amuses a portion of his 
leisure hours with some study uponit. He had 
embodied, in the shape of a plan for a fiscal agent 
or a National Bank, the result of bis reflections and 
deliberations. He was not wedded to this plan. 
He desired to present it to the House, and to the 
committee having the subject in charge, as proba- 
bly furnishing a portion of the material cut of 
which a structure was to be raised which, he heped, 
might result in benefit and blessing to the whole 
country. It was with this, and no other view, that 
he desired to present it. He asked leave to do so 
with some diffidence; but, under the c!rcumstances, 


coming from the State of New Yerk, where ihe f 


great commercial centre of the country is, he was 
desirous to offer the plan which he had drawn up 
to the House, and that that House would receive it, 
order it to be printed and refer it to the Select Com- 
mittee on the Currency. 

Here Mr. MALLORY and another member ob- 
jected. 

Mr. BARNARD said he offered it in the form 
of a resolution, resolutions being now in order. 

The SPEAKER was understood to say that the 
gentleman was not entitled so todo. 


A pian for such an | 
agent had been presented, on a call made upon the | 
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Mr. PICKENS hoped the objection would be 
withdrawn. 

Mr. BARNARD said he would merely ask, then, 
that the plan might be laid on the table and printed. 
There was nothing unusual in this. F 

Mr. PICKENS was understood to inquire if it 
was a counter-project to that of the Secretary of the 
Treasury? Ifso, he (Mr. P.) hoped it would re- 
ceive the grave consideration of the House. 

The reading was ealled for. 

Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania objected. 

Mr. HOLMES wished it read, that we might 
have all the ligkt we eould obtain. 

Mr. STEENROD inquired of the Speaker if it 
would not be in order to have the plan read. 

The SPEAKER said it would not. Objection 
had been made. 

The objection was withdrawn; but having been 
renewed by 

Mr. POPE, the matter ended. 

[The “plan” annexed to this resolve would oc- 
cupy more space than we can give to it at presert. 
Its principal features are, however, as follows: 
Amount of capital $25,000,000; the United States 
to own one-fifth thereof, to be paid for in five per 
cent, stock; one other fifth thereof to be seid in 
open market, not below par, for specie only; the 
Bank and Central Branch to be located in the city 
of New York; ihe Bank to be governed by a Board 
of Control, consisting of seven members, of whom 
five to be elected by the stockholders other than 
the United Sta‘es, and two by the Secretary of the 
Treasury; the comptroilers to receive salaries, to 
be paid by the Bans, and not to be borrowers from 
the Bank, either as principal or surety; the Bank, 
at its branches, to be a bank of discount, deposite, 
and circulation; the remaining $15,000,000 of the 
capital to be held by the Bank, to be sold in mar- 
ket not below par at the branches for specie only; 
the circalating notes of the Bank are to be made 
payable at the Centra! Branch; loans to be limited 
to90 days, and not renewable; no loans to be 
made «to the United States in amount ex- 
ceeding $2,000,000; dividends to be limited 
to seven per cent. per apnum; the Bank to be 
obliged to “receive at par, in payments, the circu- 
lating notes of al! sound specie-paying banks, and 


send such notes home to the banks respectively; | 


the public money tobe deposited wherever the 
Bank has branches, and the notes of the Bank to 
be received, until otherwise ordered by Congress, 
in payments to the United States; suspension of 
specie payments to worka forfeiture of charter; 
duration of the charter te be thirty years, &e.] 

Mr. WOOD of New York offered the follow- 
ing resolution; whien lies over one day under the 
rule: 

Resolved, That the President of the United Srates 
be requested to communicate to this House, for far 
as the publie interest will permit, the correspon- 
dence, if any, between the Government of the 
United States and that of Great Britain relating to 
the American citizens now British prisoners of 
Steat Van Dieman’s Land. 

Xir, R. D. DAVIS offered the following resolu- 
tion; whicu was oiJered to lie over one day under 
the rule: 

Resclved, That the President of the United States 
be requested io communicate te this House (if in 
his opinion the same can be done consistently with 
the public interests) suck authentic information as 
may bein his possession in relation to the seizure 
of American vessels by British armed cruisers, 
under ihe pretence that such vessels were engaged 
cr intended to engage in the slave trade, together 
with any steps which may have been taken by our 
Government or its Ministers upon that subject. 

M:. HUNT of New York cffeed the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That the Select Committee on the Cur- 
rency be directed to inguire in the expenieney 


of establishing a National Bask on the following 


ian. 
p Objections were made, and ibe reading of the 
pian accompanying the resolution was called for 
and objected to. = 
[This was the pian above referred to.] 
Mr. GILMER moved to lay the resolution, etc. 


on the table, 
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Mr. HUNT called for the yeas and nays. `- 

Mr. MALLORY. suggested to Mr. Gimer to 
amend the resolution tolay on table, by adding 
‘tand thatit be printed.” 

Mr. C. MORRIS moved that the House adjourn; 
which motion prevailing, p , 

The House adjourned until Monday morning 
at ten o'clock. 


IN SENATE. 
Moxpay, June 21, 1841. 
RETURN OF THE MEDITERRANEAN SQUADRON, 

‘The CHAIR submitted to the Senate a commu- 
nication from the President of the United States 
covering a report from the Navy Department, in 
compliance with a resolution of the 8th instant, 
calling for the correspondence in relation to the 
sailing of the Mediterranean squadron. The cor- 
respondence having been partially read- 

Mr. PRESTON moved that the further reading 
of the documents be dispensed with, and that they 
be referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. He 
hoped the investigation and report of the commit- 
tee would do something to relieve those of our offi- 
cers who had left their post from the disagreeable 
position now cecupied by them; but he thought 
there was nothing in these documents calculated 
to alleviate the public sensibiliiy. It appeared from 
them that Capt. Bolton had received a lettter from 
our Consul at Gibraltar of a date twenty four days 
later than Mr. Stevenson’s letter, informing him 
that all anticipations of hostilities with the British 
Government had terminated. Mr. P. eulogized 
the conduct of Com. Huil, as that of a gallant and 
sensible old Commodore, as every body. knows he 
is, who remained on his station, and was still there. 

Mr. SEVIER saidhe was very glad that Mr.. 
Stevenson’s letter had been read; and he now 
thought the Senator from South Carolina would . 
agree with him in the opinion that all this noise 
about Mr. Stevenson’s letter and the return of the 
Metiterranean squadron, wasa small affair. He 
thought, however, that the Minister should be 
censured a little, for not knowing, what he ought 
to have known, that ¢o long as we had so amiable 
a Secretary of State, there wasno danger of war, 
and, therefore, he was scarcely excusable. for haye: 
ing so horridly frightened the “good old Comino- 
dore.” , 

Mr. PRESTON said with regard to Mr, Ste- 
venson’s leiter, it was proper enovgh, under the 
circumstances; but he hoped the result in this in~ 
stance would be a warning, hereafter, to our agents 
abroad, when they know nothing to say no- 
thing. 

The message was then referred. 

FISCAL BANK OF THE UNITED STAES. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky, from the Seiect Com- . 
mittee on the Currency, repeated a bill to. incorpo- 
rate the subscribers to the Fiscal Bank of the.Uni- 
ted States, ard said he was instructed to make a 
written resort. Jie moved that the bill have its 
first reading by its title, taat it made the order of 
the day for Wednesday nezi, aud that the bill and 
report be prinied, with fifteen hundred extra copies, 


| for the use of the Senaie. 


Several Senators having desired that the report 


| might be read— 


Mr. CLAY saidas it was principally.in his hand- 
writing, with the ieave cf the Senate, he would 
read it nimself. 

The report was as follows: 

The committee to which was referred so much of 
the President's Message as relates to a uniform cur- 
rency, and a suitable fiseal agent capable of add- 
ing increased facilities im the collection, and. dis- 


| bursement, and security of the public revenue, 


have had the same under consideration, and. beg 
leave to report: ; 

That, after he most attentive and anxious con- 
sideration of the state of the currency, and the 
finances of the Government, in all their interesting 
and important bearings, the committee have ar- 
rived at the same conclusion with the Secretary of 
the Treasury, that a sound and just policy yes 
quires the establishment of a Bank of the, United 
States with as little delay as practicable. Sid t 

The committee have neither time nor inclination 
to enter into a discussion of the question of .the. 
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power of Congress under the Constitution of the 
United States, to establish a National Bank. Af- 
“tet all that has been said and written on that ques- 
tion during the long period of half a century, 
nothing remains to be added that would be likely 
to shed much new light upon it. >It ought, in the 
opinion of the committee, to be regarded asa set- 
tled question—settled by the approbation and 
jvdgment of the people, .by the authority of the 

. Legislature, by the sanction of the Executive De- 
partment of the Government, and by the solemn 
adjudication of the Judiciary. If it be not re- 
garded as-a decided question, when, in the col- 
lisions and conflicts among men, arising out of 
diversity of opinion and judgment, ix a contro- 
verted matter to be considered as terminated and 
quieted? 

Nor do the committee eeem it necessary to dis- 
cuss the question of the expediency of establishing 
such an institution as a Bank of the United States. 
On this there is even less contrariety of opinion 
than on the former question. On both, it is the de- 
liberate conviction of the committee that a vast 
majority of the people of the United States con- 
cur; and that they are now looking, with anxious 
solicitude, tothe deliberations of Congress, under 
the confident hope thata Bank of the United States 
will be established at the present extraordinary ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Passing by, therefore, those two questions as be- 
ing unnecessary to be further argued, and assum- 
ing, what the committee verily believe, that a Na- 
tional Bank is indispensably necessary, they will 
proceed, at once, to the particular form, powers, 
and faculties with which it may be expedient to in- 
vest such an institution, And here the committee 
have no hesitation in saying that, confiding in the 
experience of forty years, during which the nation 
has enjoyed the benefit of a National Bank, and 
during the greater partof which it has realized 
every reasonable hope and expectation in the ope- 
rations of such an institution, they came to the 
conclusion that it would be wisest to dismiss all 
experiments, and to cling to experience, and as- 
sume the last charter granted by Congress as the 
basis of anew Bank,-engrafting upon it such re- 
strictions, guarantees, amendments, and conditions, 
as have been found necessary by actual expe- 
rience. 

The Secretary of the Treasury came to a similar 
conclusion; and in his report, and the draught of a 
bill which accompanies it, he has taken as his 
model the charter granted py Congress in 1816. 
On that he has suggested a great many valuable 
improvements, most of which the committee have 
incorporated in the draught of a bill which they 
now report to the Senate. On this draught they 
wish to offer to the Senate some brief explanations 
and observations. 

The committee have adopted Washington city, 
proposed by the Secretary of the Treasury, as the 
place of location of the principal Bank. ‘They be- 
heve the place of its location is a subordinate ques- 
tion; but there are many advantages from the 
proximity of the Bank to the Government. The 
distribution of-the capital of the Bank among the 
several commercial cities, in proportion to their re- 
speclive wants and magnitude, is what they natu- 
rally desire, and what will doubtless be done. Bat 
to guard against the exercise of any undue Go- 
vernment or official influence, or the imputation of 
any unworthy transaclions, the committee have 
thought it expedient to deprive the parent Bank of 
all power to make any discounts or loans whatever, 
except loans to Government, authorized by express 
law. In order to ensure the command of the best 
financial abilities of the countiy, the bill provides 
that the directors of the parent board, which is to 
consist of nine members, shall be paid for their ser- 
vices by the corporation, and all compensation to 
the Directors, in the usual form of bank accommo- 
dations, is utterly prohibited. - 

Thus, the Directors of the Bank at Washington 
will become a Board of Control, superintending the 
branches, supplying them with a currency, dnd 
banking exclusively through the agency of their 
offices of discount and deposite. 

The capital of the Bank, proposed by the Se- 
cretary, is retained; but a power is reserved to 


Congress to augment it- by the addition of twenty 
millions, making the aggregate amount ultimately 
fifty millions of dollars, if thatshould be found to 
be necessary. : ; 

To guard against undue expansion of the cur- 
rency by the operations of the Bank, various re- 
strictions and securities are introduced. 

1. The dividends are limited to seven per cent. 


per annum; and, after accumulating a reserved : 


fund of two. millions of dollars, to cover losses and 
contingencies, the excess beyond that seven per 
cent. is to be paid into the public Treasury. And, 
whatever excess remains at the end of the char- 
ter, beyond the rein: bursement to the stockholders 
of the capital stock, is also to be paid into the 
Treasury. If the dividends fell below seven per 
cent. during any year of the charter, the deficiency 
is to be made good out of the surpluses previously 
paid into the Treasury. The effect of this provi- 
sion is, to make a permanent and invariable seven 
per cent. bank stock, assuming that the adminis- 
tration of the Bank is conducted with integrity and 
ability. 

2. The debts due to the Bank are required not 
to exceed the amount of the capital stock actually 
paid in, and 75 per cent. thereon, which is a great- 
er restriction than usual. 

The total amount of debts which the Bank is au- 
thorized to contract, over and above the deposites, 
is not to exceed twenty-five millions of dollars, 
which is also a greater restriction than was placed 
upon the late Bank of the United States. 

3. The publicity which is required of the gene- 
ral condition of the Bank, and the full and com- 
plete exposure to committees of Congress, and to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, which is amply se- 
cured, of all the books and transactions of the 
Bank, including private accounts. 

4. The prohibition of the renewal of any loan; 
thus putting an end to all mere accommodation 
paper, as far as practicable, and confining the 
Bank to fair business transactions. 

And 5. The Bank is prohibited from making 
any further discounts or loans whenever its notes 
in cireulation exceed three times the amount of 
specie in its vaults. 

To protect the community and the stockhol- 
ders against mismanagement of the Bank, several 
provisions have been inserted, which it is hoped 
may be effectual. 

1. No paid officer of the Bank is to receive 
leans or accommodations in any form whatever. 

2. Securities are provided against abusive use 
of proxies, such as that no officer of the Bank can 
be a proxy; no proxy can give more than 300 
votes; no proxy to be good which is of longer 
standing than ninety days, &c. 

3. A prohibition against the corporation’s trans- 
acting any other than legitimate banking business; 
excluding all dealing in stocks, and all commercial 
operations. 

4. A requisition that a majority of the whole 
number of the board of directors shall be necessary 
to transact the business of the corporation. 

5. Ample power to make the most thorough ex- 
amination into the condition and proceedings of the 
Bank, down to the accounts of individuals, by to- 
tally removing from the Secretary of the Treasury 
and committees of Congress the. veil of secrecy. 

And 6. By denouncing and punishing as felony 
the crime of embezzlement of the funds of the 
Bank when perpetrated by any of its officers, 
agents, or servants. 

Concurring entirely in the sentiment expressed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, that many wise 
and patriotic statesmen, whose opinions are enti- 
tled to consideration and respect, have questioned 
the power of Onngress to establish a National Bank; 


and that it is desirable, as far as possible, to obvi- | 


ate objections and reconcile opinions, the commit- 


.tee have attentively and earnestly examined the 


provisions incorporated in the draught of the bill 
of the Secretary, in regard to the branching power 
of the Bank, and they would have been happy if 
they could have reconciled it to their sense of duty 
to adopt it. But, after the fullest consideration, 
they have been unable to arrive at that result. 

It was not without some hesitation that the com- 
mitiee agreed to the location of the Bank in the 


` District of Columbia. ' This they did, because they 


believed that the utility of the Bank did not so 
much depend upon the place of its location as upon 
the capital, faculties, and powers, which should be 
given to it, But to isolate it in this District, with- 
out giving it any other branching power than such 
as it might derive from the consent of particular 
States; would be to create an enormors District 
bank, devoid of effectivé national character. Such 
a bank would be a bank only of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and its offices of discount and deposite 
would be nothing more than banks of the States- 
which might allow them to be planted within their 
respective limits. For all national purposes Con- 
gress might ds well recharter one of the existing 
District banks, enlarge its capital, and give it au- 
thority to establish offices of discount and deposite 
in any State tft would permit it to be done. 

The committee believe that the eapital of a 
Bank so constiluted would never be taken; and 
that, if taken, the institution would be wholly un- 
able to accomplish the great and salutary pur- 
poses for which it is desired and should be, de- 
signed. : 

But the question of establishing a Bank thus to 
be restricted and circumscribed involves higher 
and graver considerations than those of mere ex- 
pediency. The General Government has or has 
not the power to establish a National Bank. If it 
has the power it derives from it the existing grants 
in the Constitution of the United States. The 
committee believe it has the power, and ought to 
exercise it. But after a contest during the last ten 
or twelve years in respect to the constitutional 
power of Congress, which has been marked by so 
much animosity and bitterness, a forbearance to 
exercise the power would be a virtual surrender of 
the power. If a Bank were to be created, whose 
operations within the limits of the States were de- 
dependent not upon the will of Congress, but upon 
the will of each State, separately announced, the 
creation of such a Bank would add another to the 
list of disastrous experiments, and would be tan- 
tamount to a relinquishment of the national pow- 
er, and it could never be resumed. 

The power ofa Federal Government is only to 
be found in the grants of the Constitution. If they 
are inadequate te the fulfilment of thegreat purposes 
of its establishment, they can only be increased 
in the mode of amendment which the instrument 
itself has prescribed. They cannot be augmented 
by the grants or consent of any state or States short 
of the number of two-thirds, whose coacurrence is 
necessary to give validity toan amendment. A 
derivation of powerto the General Government 
from the consent of particular States would be un- 
sound in principle, and the committee apprehend 
dangerous in practice. Admit such consent to be 
a legitimate source of power, the Government 
would not operate equally in all the States, and the 
Constitution, losing its uniform character, would 
exhibit an irregular and incongruous action. 

Entertaining these deliberate views, the commit- 
tee are decidedly of opinion that no bill for the es- 
tablishment of a Bank in the District of Columbia 
will be effectual which does not contain a clear 
recognition of the constitutional power of Con- 
gress to establish branches wherever, in the United 
States, the public wants, in its judgment, require 
them. They cannot consent that a Bank, emana- 
ling from the will of the nation, and imperatively 
demanded by the necessities of the Government 
and of the nation, shall be wholly dependent for 
iis useful operation upon the will of each and 
every State, distinctly expressed. 

Accordingly, in the draught of a bill now re- 
ported, the right is asserted to exercise the branch- 
ing power of the Bank independent of the assent of 
the States. The committee dare not allow them- 
selves to believe that the bill is free from all de- 
fects, but they do hope that these, in a spirit of li- 
berality, will be corrected by the superior wisdom 
of the Senate and of the House, and that the pre- 
sent session will be signalized by the establishment 
of a national institution, which has become-a de- 
sideratum to the general prosperity. 

_ The advantages which will. flow from. such an 
institution, in both our domestic and foreign rela- 
tions, are manifest and incontestable. 
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It will give the people a sound currrency of uni- 
form value throughout the Union, which is just as 
necessary to the successful operation of all 
branches of business as pure air or water is to the 
preservation of human life or health. 

It will revive and extezd commercial intercourse, 
which, for the want of a common medium, has 
been almost suspended between different paris cf 
the Union. 

It will reduce domestic exchange from the enor- 
mous premiums and discounts now frequently paid. 
to the moderate standard growing cut of the mere 
cost and insurance on the risk of transporting spe- 
cie from one to another part of the Union. 

Xt will, consequently, save hundreds of thousands 
of dollars now annually lost in transactions of ex- 
change. 

It wil! essentially benefit the manufacturing in- 

terest by enabling it to realize sales and the pro- 
ceeds oF sales. 
i powerfully contribute to the resumption 
of specie payments by the banks, whose existing 
delinquency is the greatest source of all prevailing 
pecuniary and financial embarrassments. 

It will greatly tend to prevent and correct the ex- 
cesses and abuses of the local banks. 

It will furnish a medium common to ail parts of 
the Union for the payment of debts and dues to the 
Government; thus rendering duties and taxes uni- 
form in fact as well as in name. 

It is indispensable to the convenient and success- 
ful financial operations of the Government in all 
the depariments of collection, safe-keeping, and 
cisbursements of the public revenue. 

Such are some of the domestic benefits which 
the committee fully believe will be secured by a 
National Bank. Those which appertain to our fo- 
reign relations are also worthy of serious conside- 
ration. 

If it be true that money is power, its concentra- 
tion under the direction of one will, sole or collec- 
tive, must augment the ;power. A nation, without 
such a concentration of power, maintaining exten- 
sive commercial intercourse with another nation 
possessing it, must conduct that intercourse on a 
condition of inequality and disadvantage. Na- 
tional Bauks, in other countries, beget the neces- 
sity, thererore, of a National Bank in this country, 
in like manner as National Governmenis in fo- 
reign nations must be met by a National Govern- 
meut in ours. 

Accordingly, we have seen the influence exerted 
by thé Bank of England upon American interests, 
when those interests were exposed to the action of 
that Bank, aad were left without the protection of 
a Bank of the United Simer. The committee do 
not wish to be understood us intending to express 
any approbahon of the commercial operations in 
which ihe Pennsylvania Bank, assuming the name 
of the Bank of the United States, engaged, when 
that state of things arose, 

But they do mean to say that the interests and 
dignity of the United States demand that they 
shuuld not be exposed, beyond the necessary and 
legitimate inluence'of monetary and commercial 
operations, to the action of a foreign banking in- 
stitution, They believe that, without a competent 
Bank of the United States, foreign National Banks 
may and probably will exercise an undue and pos- 
sibly pernicious iniluence upon eur interests. 

In this view of the case, the question is, whether 
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it is better that we should be left liable to be mate- ; 


rially affected by a foreign institution, in which 
we have no interest, over which we can. exert no 
control, which is administered solely in reference 
to foreign interests, or we shall bave an American 
Bank, the creature of our will, subject to American 
authority, aud animated by American inleresis, 
feelings, and sympathies? . 


The committee could not entertain a fdoubt in 


such an alternative. And, in reference to the 
` foreign aspect of the Bank, the committee thought 
it expedient to allow itto dealin foreign] bills of 


exchange, which are the baromeier of the stateof our 
foreign trade. 

In conclusion, the committee think it proper to 
say that they have given due consideration to the 
various memorials referred to them, and to the 
instructioas moved bya Senator from Missis- 
sippi. 

They subjoin that wherever, in this report, the 
committee is mentioned, a majority of the commit- 
tee is to be understood. f 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

Mr. CLAY then renewed his motion to print, 
&c.; which was agreed to. 

On motion by Mr. CLAY of Kentucky, the Se- 
lect Committee on the subject of the Currency was 
discharged from the further consideration of all 
the subjects which had been referred to tt. 

Mr. TALLMADGE presented memorials from 
the cities of New-York and Buffalo in favor of the 
passage of a general bankrupt law. 

Mr. WRIGHT presented two memorials from 
citizens of New York in favor of the passage of a 
general bankrupt law; and three memorials from 
the same city remonstrating against the passage of 


| any bankrupt law; which were severally referred 


to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. MERRICK presented a memorial from the 
Board of Trade of Baltimore in favor of the char- 
ter of a National Bank; which was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON presented a memorial 
praying for the passage of a general bankrapt law; 


an 
Mr. CLAY of Kentucky presented two memo- 


riais from citizens of New York ia favor of a bank- 
rupi iaw; which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CLAY submitted a resolution to the effect 
that, from and after the 22d instant, the hour of 
meeting of the Senate be 10 o’clock, instead of 12, 
as heretofore. 

On motion of Mr. MANGUM, 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy fur- 
nish a statement of the number of old-fashioned 
pistols and muskets at present beionging to the na- 
val service. 

CONDITION OF THE FINANCES. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
motion of Mr. Cray of Kenincky to print 1500 
copies of the report of the Secretary of ike Trea- 
sury on the state of the finances. 

Mr. CALHOUN, after a few preliminary re- 
marks, observed that it was impossible for any one 
to read the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
without being strack with the fact that its object 
was to make it appear that there was to be a large 
deficit at the end of the year. To support this po- 
sition, ene thing was essential—-correciness in the 
data upon which the assumption was based. So 
many gross errors had already been poinied out in 
that data by those who had gone before him, (Mr. 
Caxunoun,) in reviewing the report, that he should 
not think it necessary to advert to them in deiail, 
but would confine himself to a single reference to 
the conclusion at which the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury had arrived. This reterence was with a view 
of ascertaining what in reality would be the deficit, 
upon the Secretary’s own showing, at the end of 
the year. He (Mr. Canzoun) would enter into 
this Investigation in a way which would enable him 
to lay the matter so clearly before the Senate, as to 
leave no doubt on the mind of any gentleman present 
thathis deductions were indispuiable. For the sake of 
brevity and accuracy he had reduced his calcula- 
tions io writing, and would now state them, pre- 
mising that what he would prove would be this; 
that instead of the enormous deficit set dowr by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, bis report proves 
that the deficit at the end of the year, cannot ex- 
ceed $1,743,974. i 

He makes the aggregate outstanding appropria- 
tions on the 4th of March $33,429,616 50. 

"The receipts from the Ist of January to the 4th 
of March, be sets down at $4,212,540 07. And 
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he states the receipts for the residue of the year-at 
$20,750,395 84, giving by estimate, for the means 
of the year, $24,942,935 91. i 

He puts down the appropriations for -the year 
at $17,937,981. The permanent appropriations át 
$1,781,115. The Treasury notes due and payable 
in the year, at $5,283,831. ae 

He then estimates the outstanding appropriations 
at the end of the year at $9,296,616, making a reduc- 
tion on the outstanding appropriations of the’preced- 
ing year, which were $12,306,265, of. $3;009,849; 
and the last sum added to the first three, namely, 
$17,937,981, $1,781,115, and $5,283,831, making 
together $28,12,776, the aggregate expenditure of 
the year. In reference to the $5,283,831 for Trea- 
sury notes, it is to be remarked that he puts down 
for the same Treasury notes in the body of his re- 
port the sum of $5,413,592 72, making a difference 
of $130,000—-another example of carelessness and 
error. 

But, to return to the aggregate expense of the 
year which he makes $28,012,776, from which his 
means, as before stated, must be deducted, namely, 
$24,942,935, and we find his deficit, according to 
his own data, is $3,069,841. This, however, is not 
deficit then, for u includes $1,110,611 of Treasury 
rotes issued under the act ot 1840, between the 3ist 
of December and 4th of March, and not due till 
1842, whieh, with $215,151 in the miat, making to- 
gether $1,325,762 deducted, reduces his: deficit.to 
$1,743,979, the sam he (Mr. Catnoun) undertook 
to show ihat the Secretary’s own report would prove 
the only dsficit he could have at the end of the 
year. Now take this nett deficit from the deficit of 
$16,088,215 which he assumes, and itis found that 
he makes an over estimate of no less a sum than 
$14.344,226. ar 

[Here mr. Catnoun went into other calcula- 
tions to show that even the deficit of :$1;743,979 
which he had reduced the Secretary of the. Trea- 
sury’s calculation to, might be reduced by taking 
account of minor funds available, to $1,149,179; 
and proving an exaggeration of deficit to the amount 
of $14,939,036.] The deficit then, at the end of 
the year, (observed Mr. C.) is but.g1,149,000; and 
for what has this been swelled up to more than 
sixteen millions? That would be seen presently. 
The sixteen million deficit was not all. The Se- 
cretary had added a very heavy sum for carrying 
on fortifications. But why should that also be 
made a deficit? What was there in the system of 
fortifications on which this sam was to be expend- 
ed, which could justify that expenditure ata time 
it is declared: there isso much debt and deficit? 
For his (Mr. C’s) part he thought the whole: sys- 
tem of fortification now in progress ought to be’ 
suspended for the present. 

But, it may he asked, why has the Secretary of 
the Treasury shown this extraordinary solicitude 
to make out a deficiency? Was it merely to bring 
odium on his predecessors in office, and show . the 
people in whata bad condition the iate Administra» 
tuon had left the Treasury? Not altogether so. Flè 
had higher objects in view: he was on a broader 
tack. {t was te lay the foundation for the super- 
structure of the great measures which this ex- 
tra session of Congress was to consummate. 
And this leads to the question, what are 
these measures? They are: First, a funded 
debt; seconp, a National Bank; TaIRD, an one- 
rous system of taxation; and FOURTH, a distri- 
bution of the proceeds of the public lands—a per- 
manent branch of the revenue of the country—and 
to be distributed, for what?’ Why, justin order to 
make a national debt! For the Secretary: has not 
left us at a loss to know of what his natidnal debt 
is to consist. Itis learned from his report that it is 
to be created out of this sixteen millions of deficit, 
six millions for a new United States Bank, and nine 
millions three hundred and odd thousands to be 
subscribed by the United States on behalf of. the. . 
States in their individual capacities. What right 
has Congress to make this subscription on. behalf 
of any Siate without its own legislative action, or 
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right of action, on the subject? The Secretary 
himself felt the ferce of this question, and, to give 
some color of right, he has taken a liberty which 
no other officer of the Government has ever taken 
che has called it it a debt due by the United States 
to.the several States. He has even called that an ap- 
propriation, that never was appropriajed. And he 
proposes that the United States sha!l pay interest 
to the States for a debt due by them to the United 
States! And he makes this extraordinary proposi- 
tion: that if any State does not choose to take the 
Share allotted to it, that share shall be transferred 
to some other State willing to take it. 

He ‘proposes to lay a heavy and onerous tax on 
the community, in the shape of an increased tariff; 
to raise duties on all articles of commerce import- 
ed, up. to 20 per cent. and increase the burdens of 
the people twelve millions of dollars. And for 
what purpose? To meet the interest on this debt, 
which mainly grows out of the subscription to this 
new United States Bank, that the managers of it 
may geta gratuity of two or three hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year. The next object of this bur- 
densome taxation is to Gover the transfer of the 
permanent revenue from the public lands, that is, 
to lay on a tax equal in amount to that which is 
transferred, with the addition of expenses! 

What is the motive for these extraordinary mea- 
sures? The answer is given by gentlemen on 
the opposite side: to relieve the distress of the coun- 
try! Who is meant by “ihe country??? The peo- 
ple? The tax-paying people? The community which 
expects nothing from the Government—which asks 
nothing but justice, and to be let alone? Is 
it, indeed, for their benefit? He (Mr. Caunoun) 
- Would put it to the Senator on the other side who 
_ had so ardently advocated these measures, to say, 

will the debt of thirty-one millions relieve the peo- 
ple? Will it relieve them to put an additional 
burden on them of twelve millions a year in the 
shape of taxation? Will the distribution of their 
permanent revenue from the sale of public lands 
relieve the people? Will it relieve them to mort- 
gage, at a heavy interest, the thousand millions of 
acres of the public lands yet ia reserve for per- 
manent revenue? Is all this to be the relief to the 
people which they are to get from the new Admi- 
nistration? Did not the gentlemen on the opposite 
side tell the people at the Presidential canvass that 
this change of men and measures was necessary to 
relieve the country; and do they now rise in their 
places, in the Senate chamber of that country, and 
dare to say to the people, “our relief is to tax you 
~-to lay a permanent mortgage on your public 
lands—~to raise the price of the foreign articles you 
consume twenty per cent; this was what we meant 
when we promised you relief.” If this is not re- 
lief to the people, to whom can it be reiief2 To 
whom but to those who are not the tax payers? 
To whom but to the tax consumers—the de- 
pendants on the Government which distributes 
“the taxes—the hundred thousand expectants. of 
office to be rewarded. for their eleetioneer- 
ing labors—the holders of the stock in this 
new Fiscal Agent Bank—the mercenary por- 
-tion of the State Legislatures? These are the only 
persons to be relieved by the present measures, 
The relief will be to them, not to the people, who 
are to get the reverse of what they were led to ex- 
pect. ‘To the idle horde of expectants, these mea- 
sures will bring great relief. That description of 
persons must be,no doubt, the class which com. 
pose “the country,” so much in distress. They 
are famishing, hungry, howling for prey. The 
stock brokers, the speculators, the bank managers, 
are crying out for this relief; and well they may 
cry out for the system that enabled them to thrive 
on the labors of others. On this Government, and 
. the renewal of their system, they now depend for 
‘relief, and they are going to obtain it. The 
‘Measures now projected, are the very mea- 
‘sures that brought them into existence. Is 
tbere: any man conversant with the history 
of. the country, who does not know that 
measures as these were at the bottom of 
the f original division of political parties in 
this. Government? The first step was the 
creation of a national debt, and its result, ‘in- 
greased taxation to feeda National Bank, To 


these was now to be superadded another measure 
which he conceived to be more unconstitu- 
tional, more obnoxious, and more danger- 
eus ihan either of the others—the distribution 
of the proceeds of the sales of the public lands. He 
(Mr. CaLuoun] knew, and he regretted their de- 
lusion, that there were honest men- laboring under 
the strange hallucination, that they were now bat- 
tling for the same Democratic principles they once 
so ably maintained, in giving their support to these 
measures? Do they not see that the very system 
they combated so nobly, is reconstructing in these 
measures? It was to him (Mr. Carm un) a most 
extraordinary—a wonderful thing, that these honest 
men could so delude themselves, or be deluded. 
He hoped that time woald open their eyes: that 
they would soon see they are on the wrong side: 
that, instead of continuing to battle for, they 
are battling against the great body of the pecple— 
the real Democracy to which they once belonged: 
that they are battling on the side opposed to their 
own principles. 'They will soon find out that this 
extra session of Congress has been.convened with 
a view of resuscitating the Hamiltonian system 
and rendering it still more anti-Demoeratie than 
it ever was, by the addition of this new and decep- 
tive feature of distributing a permanent source of 
revenne. Ifthe movers of these measures shall 
succeed—if they shall establish them—he (Mr. 
Caroun) would not say that they would lay the 
foundation of a revolution, but that they had 
already consummated a revolution as disas- 
trons to public liberty’ as our great revolution 
was g'orious, And ihe success of these measures 
will be the consummation of that new revolution 
which will be mere ruinous in its effects than the 
history of any country has ever given to the world 
—a transfer of the power of the Government from 
the people to a moneyed oligarchy—more odious 
and more exacting than any described inghistory. 

Who can doubt what was the object of the fra- 
mers of our Constitution? Who can doubt that 
those wise and true patriots contemplated any 
other object but that of establishing a pure system 
of Democracy—a system for the people—the real 
people? Adopt the measures now urged upon Con- 
gress—let them pass by force of majorities, in spite 
of argament and reason—and the power vested by 
that Constitution in the people, will pass from their 
hands into the hards of a power which it was con- 
structed to protect them against. It will pass into the 
hands of a few master rulers, backed by their hun- 
dred thousand dependants to keep possession of 
their power. 

It is proposed to establish a most injurious part- 
nership between a mercenary institution and the 
General Government, by creating a debt of thirty 
millions to furnish capital-for this partnership be- 
tween the creator and the thing created. And for 
what? To add to the power of the Government 
by means drawn from the strength of the peo- 
ple. But to seduce the local protectors of the 
people, it is proposed to divide tais iniquitous 
partnership with the States. To bribe them, they 
are offered relief from their debts, by the establish- 
ment of a national debt. The power of the logal 
Governments and of the General Government is 
to be consolidated by a bribe of partnership. 
‘When this is consummated, is there any man can 
Jay his hand to his heart, and say it is not his belief 
—his conviction—that this unholy union of Govern- 
ments will give a greater combination of power than 
the people ever can control, much less overcome? As 
this combination is strengthened, so in proportion are 
the pecple weakened. The capital of the people 
is abstracted from them to create a debt, the inte- 
rest of whichis to paralyze them, while it invi- 
gorates the instrument of their enervation, this 
power-eonsolidating Bank. The people are to be 
so weakened, and their opponents so strengthened; 
that in the words of the uiGH PRresv of Democracy, 
the result must ultimately be, not only a union of 
powers opposed to the people, but a concentration 
finally ending in a single individual. Are we not 
inthe midst of a fearful struggle for unlimited 
power? Threatened with the same aristocratic 
ambition for dominion, which once well niga over- 
turned all the institutions, for the attainment of 


which the blood of our ancestors was shed? If this 


ambition is not interposed here, nothing can save 

the people. Their sovereignty is but an idle name 

—-their power and their liberties are gone. He 

would say to the people of this country, look well 

to the fiscal actionof our Government, and espe- 

cially to its disbursements. Fiscal action consists of 
two parts, tbat of taxation, and that of distribution. - 
Toe proper limils of taxation may be extremely 
dificult to adjust; but the fiscal action of the Go- 
veinment in' relation to the distribution» is not so 

uncertain. Ifthe money received in the shape of 
tax is burned or destroyed, the loss falls equally on 
the people. But that is not the case with regard 
to distribution. i . 

Take the whole process of taxation and distribu- 
tion together—and it is unnecessary to view them 
separately—-they must be viewed in combination— 
and it is cbvions that one portion of the community 
pays more into the Treasury than they take ont of 
it, in the shape of distribution, and the other puts 
Jess into it than they take out of it, in the same 
shape of distribution. What is the result? One 
part of the community bears the burden of taxa- 
tion, and the other is supported by its distribution. 
If there was no other cause, this alone would divide 
any community into opposing and conflicting inte- 
resis—the tax-paying and the tax-receiving. Every 
man must see that if this is the result of unequal 
taxation and disbursements, the power which con- 
trcls taem, when to it is superadded the power of a 
great banking system, and the widespread opera- 
ions of a public debt, can easily subjugate one 
portion of the community to do its will, for the over- 
throw of the other, as the power of any despotism 
on earth. 

Tv illustrate this in detail, he would select two 
counties on the other side of the river—the coun- 
ties of Fairfax and Loudoun, Suppose they agree 
to form a little Republic in themselves. Suppose 
the property and resources of each were equal, the 
income of the both being $300,000, and they were 
to be to be governed by the votes of the majority. 
Suppose their Legislature should levy a tax of 
$100,000 on each county, which would bring 
$200,000 into the common treasury. But then 
Loudoun has a greater population, and a stronger 
vote in the Legislature, and by her majority she 
should appropriate the whole $200,000 to im- 
prove ments in roads, canals, &e. within her 
own limits. Is it not clear that Loudoun, in- 
stead of being a sufferer to the amount of 
$100,000, is an actual gainer of $100,060; and she 
will be twice as rich as Fairfax under that single 
Operation. Suppose $500,000'is drawn from them 
—250,000 from each—-to be putinioa bank for 
its own benefit. A great difference may arise. 
Take the tax levied for the purpose from Loudoun 
or Fairfax, and it goes to individuals. Bat sup- 
pose the bank is located in Loudoun, you create 
then an aristocracy which will soon grow into 
power enough, first to rule Loudoun, and, through 
its accumulated power, Faixfax. 

The aristocratic principle is coeval with the ex- 
istence of our Government. | It has been resisted 
for fifty years, and successfully, and was pros- 
trated in the dust. But recently an unexpected 
turn of circumstances has brought its advo- 
cates into power, and now under the pre- 
lence of relief to the country, the attempt 
will be made to rebuildit. Is it not, then, the 
duty of the minority in this chamber, who have 
always resisted this encroachment—the duty of 
every public man who regards the interest of his 
constituency—to be more than ever vigilant and 
cautious on a!l occasions of taxation and distribu- 
tion coming before them? Is it not a duty that 
they never shall consent to impose one cent of tax 
on the people, without it is shown there is an im- 
perious and unavoidable necessity for ii? But 
never, when it can be avoided by economy and re- 
lrenchment of expenditure. This scrutiny and 
criticism on the-report of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury are called for, beeatse he proposes in it to 
pursue a contrary course. Has the Secretary of 
the Treasury shown any disposition to retrench? 
Has he shown any disposition to lop off useless 
expenditures? Does he propose to become econo- 
mical while ke says there is distress and financial 
derangement? No, he says there isno room for 
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economy! That the public expenditure is as mo- 
derate as it possibly can be. He says this as the 
Secretary of the Treasury in office. Did he tell it 
to the people when he was out of office. No, the 
people heard of nothing but waste, extravagance, 
deficits and debt. 

- Here Mr. Caruown entered into a minute inves- 
tigation of the appropriations and disbursements of 
1838 and 1839, and referred to the misstatements 
which had been spread before the people on the 
Presidential election.] After pledging themselves 
to the people in promises of reform, the gentlemen 
now turn round and say there is no room 
for retrenchment-—that it was all delusion. 
What is this but another evidence of the truth 
of the saying of the old Roman Consul of the dif- 
ference in the conduct of candidates before and 
after obtaining office? 

Is not this not only an evidence of corrup- 
tion of motive, bat an evidence of corruption in 
the measures based upon it? He (Mr. CALHOUN} 
held that promises made before elections ought to 
be regarded as sacred after they have carried their 
object, as they were believed to be by those who 
reposed confidence inthem. Because, if this con- 
fidence be abused, there can be no faith in the 
measures of such public men as disregard their pro- 
mises. 

The Senator from Maine, if rightly understood, 
said there was no room for economy. He said he 
was for action, not for discussion—he was op- 
posed to abstractions. No doubt he and his friends 
were opposed to abstractions: they stood between 
them and their object. The abstractions of the 
Constitution interposed a barrier to the measures 
of enormity which they proposed. Bonaparte de- 
tested abstractions when he grasped the supreme 
power, as did Cromwell. Every public plunderer 
cries out against abstractions; and the highway- 
man, when he approaches the unwary traveller, 
scouts the abstractions of morality and law which 
would interfere between him and his victim. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky said the question before 
the Senate was a mere motion to print fifteen hun- 
dred copies of the report of the Seeretary—a mo- 
tion make by himself a fortnight ago. And on 
this proposition to print we have been favored 
with a speech from a late Vice President of the 
United States [Mr. Carnoux] a late Secretary of 
the Treasury (Mr. Woopzgury] and the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer [Mr. Werrsuar.] 
These speeches have occupied the Senate several 
days of this extraordinary session which we all 
hope will not last more tnan sixty days; and every 
thing has been discussed in, them except the ques- 
tion immediately before the Senate So many 
speeches had been hung upon this slender peg, that 
it could evidently bear no more, and he would, 
there.cre, forbear a reply to the gentleman on 
of the topics alluded to in the discussion, 

and ho would say to his friends, the best answer 
you can give to those long speeches is to respond 
to them by cnaciing the measures which they de- 
nounce, and which the couniry so loudly calls 
for. 

Mr. WOODBURY said it was difficult to please 
the genliemen on the other side asto the proper 
time for the discussion of tae measures recom- 
mended by the Secretary of the Treasury. Tt was 
first proposed that the discussion should take piace 
on the resolution proposed by the Senator from 
Missouri, [My. Benvon,] and then, he believed at 
the suggestion of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cray] himself, it was agreed that it shouid take 
piace on his resolution to print extra copies of the 
report. But the Senator stili thinks the discussion 
premature, and says that it has been entirely freit- 
less of results. But was this e0? Has net the 
Select Committee, of which the Senator from Ken- 
tucky is chairman, in the report and bill to esta- 
blish a fiscal agent, which he has presented this 
morning, abandoned all the positives which were 
assailed in the Seeretary’s projet, and left him to 
be whistled down the wind without a word in their 

„fayo ‘What otber reseli? The fourth instalment 
to the States, which occupied so prominent a piace 
inthe report of the Secretary, and which he bad 

“taken the liberty to designate as an appropriation, 
which had also been assailed, and the committee 
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had abandoned the whole proposition. The com- | 
mittee had toc much sagacity to endorse the re- 
commendation to distribute nine millions among 
the States, when we are called here with the pro- 
fessed object of relieving our own necessities. 
The thirty-one millions of national dest which the 
Secretary had conjured up, is admitted on all hands 
tobe a mere phantom. He thought there had 
been abundant proofs of the benefits which had re- 
sulted from tre discussion, ` 

Mr. CLAY said the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire should have waited until the measures al- 
luded to by the Secretary had been brought before 
the body for its action. By so doing, he would 
have saved a little of his wind, which, from his large 
size, he supposed was a commodity exceedingly 
useful to him. 

Mr. WOODBURY said he would consult his 


before the Senaie. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said that he did not rise to 
make a speech, It had been his intention to offer 
some remarks upon the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury; but he should forbear. It wonld be 
downright cruelty further to expose the mistakes, 
not to give them a harsker name, of that extraordi- 
nary document. His chief object in rising was to 
protest against the principie assumed by the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky, [Mr. Cuay,] that this was not 
a proper occasion to discuss the merits of the Trea- 
sury report. Of all occasions it appeared to him to 


It had been put forth to the werld as the justifica- 
tion of this expensive session, called at the most 
incenvenient season of the year; and was it not | 
proper to inquire whether it contained any such 
justification? Was it not competent for his (Mr. 
B’s) friends to show, as they have done conclu- 
sively, that from beginning ta end, it contained 
gross blunders and mistakes, which the very tacts 
spread upon the face of the report itself, when 
rightly understood, abundantly disproved? 

Mr. CLAY. Is it a proper time to discuss the 
condition of the Treasury under a former Admi- 
nistration, upon a mere rcsolution to print this re- 
port? | 

Mr. BUCHANAN had not said that it was; but 
it was proper, he maintained, to discuss any subject 
treated of by the report itself, proposed to be printe, 
with a view of controverting its statements. He 
had frequently remarked that the Senator from 
Kentucky was en adept in that species ef political 
tact, which under anticipated defeat, enabled him 
to lead us off upon a new scent, until time was 
given to his discomfited friends to rally. Instead 
now of aiempting to defend the report of his 
friend, the Secretary, he desires to change the 
issue, and preve that its merits ought not to be dis- 
cussed on this motion. Never since he (Mr. B.) had į 
been a member of the Senate, had he seen any do- 
cument so ably examined, criticized, and tri- j 
umphantly demolished, as had been this unfortu- 
nate report. Even its own friends did not attempt 
further io derend it. Without referring specially 
to his (Mr. B's) other friends who had so unmerei- 
fully handled this document, he would say that his 
friend from New York [Mr. Wricur] had mate 
such an ex ion of iis fallacies and unfounded 
assumptions, in nis clear and conclusive manner, as 
was wholly unaaswerable. He should be exceed- 
ingly glad to hear the new Chaucellor of the Ex- 
chequer [Mr. Cray] make the attempt to answer 
the speech of the oid Chancellor, [Mr. Waicur ] 

Mr. CLAY. T shall do so hereafter, when the 
proper ceeasion arrive 

Mr. BUCHANAN said the present was ihe ac- | 
cepted ime. An answer now might prevent the | 
conviction on the public mind, which must result | 
from this day’s debate, that the Treasury report 
coald not be defended. An answer was due to the 
able Senator from Maine, wao bad gallantly but 
unsuccessiully attempted to sustain this report, 
and had saidevery thing which could be said in its 
defence. Would the Senator from Kentucky suf- 
fer hima to stand alone against an hosi? For his 
own part, he would not now speak if for no 
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own sense of propriety in selecting the time for the 
discussion ofany question which was fairly brought 


be the most proper. When we were asked to | 
print fifteen hundred copies of this report, might 
we not be permitted to inquire what it contained? 


other reason; that he would not accept such. 
odds against one gallant champion.. He would 
not attack him after he had been success- 
fully -assailed by so many others. Had the 
new Chancellor of the Exchequer thought proper- 
to reply to the old, he would then have bad five or 
six questions to propound to him, arising from the 
face of the report itself, on which he should have 
respectfully requested answers. But as there was 
no further resistance, he should not now delay the 
business of the Senate by the argument which he had 
intended to submit. On the very first suitable oc- 
casion, he would propound the questions to which 
he had referred. 2 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky. Question, sir! 

The motion of Mr. Cray to print 1,500 copies 
of the report of the Secretary of Treasury was 
agreed to. ` ` 

BANKS OF THE DISTRICT. 

The Senate then proceeded to the discussion of 
the bill to revive and extend the charters of 
certain banks in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MERRICK explained the objects of the 
bill, and moved certain amendments, which were 
adopted. 

Mr. ALLEN moved to postpone the bill unttl 
the first Monday in December next, on which moe 
tion he demanded the yeas and nays. 

The debate was continued until after 4 o'clock 
between Messrs. ALLEN, BENTON, MERRICK, 
LINN, KING, and others, without the question 
having been taken. A 

The bill granting $25,000 to the widow of the late 
General Harrison was read a second time, and re- 
ferred to a seiect committee. 

The bil} making appropriations to defray the ex- 
pense ($397,589) of the present session cf Congress 
was read twice and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

And the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Mospay, June 21, 1841. 

The following gentlemen were announced by the Speaker 
= composing the committees heretofore ordered by ‘the 
ouge: + v 

Committee on Retrenchment, (Select.)—Messrs. GILMER, 
Va. RANDOLPH, N, J, Maynard, N. Y. Irwin, Pa. Davis, 
New York. s a 

Committee on Stationery.—Messrs. SUMMERS Va. A. L. Fos: 
TER, N. Y. Bricos, Mass. JOHNsoN, ‘Tenn. $ 

Mr. PICKENS introduced the Hon. Davin Levy, delegate 
elect from the Territory of Florida, and moved that he be 
sworn. "4 

Mr. MORGAN said that he had papers in his possession 
from citizensof Florida, stating that Mr. L. was an alien; an 
for that reason he objected to his being sworn. Mr. M-inquired 
by what authority he was to be sworn. 

The SPEAKER said he would look into the gentleman’s pa- 
pers; and having done so, . 

Mr. Levy was qualified and took his seat. ` 

INDEPENDENT TREASURY. J 

Mr. FILLMORE rose, and was understood to say. that. for 
some days pasthe had been under instructions from the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means to move that the bill from the Be- 
nate; now on the Speaker’s table, to repeal the aet commonly 
known asthe Sub-freasury bill, be referred to that committee 
Mr. F. now moved its reference accordingly. « 

Mr. HUNTER wished to know what was the question befo 
the House. i 

The SPEAKER stated it to be the motion of Mr. FILLMORE, 
to refer the bill to the Committee of Waysand Means, 

And the bill was then read twice by its title. 

Mr. DAWSON moved to refer it tothe Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FESSENDEN submitted whether it was necessary to 
refer thisbill at all. It was simply an act to repeal an act. 
Every member knew what it was; and he could see no neces- 
sity for its going toa committee. There was nota vast deal of 
business to be done, and the bill mightas well be taken up now 
and considered. . oh. 

Mr. PICKENS said that ‘the usual fcourse of proceeding*in 
this House was to refer bills to committees; and the gentleman 
froin Maine (Mr. Fussenpen] was entirely mistaken, if he sup- 
posed that there was sio necessity fora reference. It was, on 
the contrary, a matier of great importance that the reference 
should be made. Tue bill proposed to repeal the deposite act; 
and if that was dono, the Treasury of the United States would 
be thrown into the hands of the Treasury Department, without 
the control of law. It should, therefore, be referred, considered, 
and investigated. If this bill was to be harried through without 
a reference, why not hurry through every bill in a similar way? 
Couid any be of more importance than this? The gentleman 
from Maine spoke of it as though it were a matter of but trifling 
moment. Had this House considered it? Had any committee 
ot this House considered it? What were. the committees or- 
ganized for, hut to prevent hasty and injudicious legislation? 
to prevent premature decisions upon cases that might be pre- 
sented for the consideration of this House? He hoped the 
usual course might be taken. Gentlemen were mistaken, ‘if 
they supposed that, there were not details of great importante 
to be considered; and for this reason, if for no other, it ought to 
be sent to the committee to which it properly belonged—the 
Committee of Ways and Means. To refuse to send it there 
would be in effect to cashier that committee—a committee; be 
it remembered, which had been organized with reference tq . 


chisevery" Uestions by aa Speaker having the majority on this 


awn side. It. would ‘be to:manifest a ‘want of con- 
at.committee, and, as a member of it, he protested 
against sucha proceeding. Let the bill;be examined by the 
roper. committee, and ier the committee report it back tu the 
gase: ':Heiwas for speedy action—he was notin favor ofde- 
Tayong. the contrary. he repeated, he was desirous that the bill 
should receive speedy consideration. $ . 

Mr. MASON. of Ohio said he was not in favor of either refer- 
ence which had.qeen proposed. The subject manner of the 
currency had already, by an order of the House, been referred to 
a select committe, and that committee was properly the one to 
wilith this bill should be referred. Mr. M; herereferredto the 
terms ofthe: résolution under which this select committee had 
been appointed, in support of the correctness of the ground 
taken by him. And although (he said) it was true, as the 
gentleman {rom South Carolina [Mr. Pickens] had inti- 
inated, that this subject had heretofore been referréd to the 
Committee.of Ways and Means, (of which that gentleman 
was winember, and of which the gentleman from New x ork, 
[Mr Finrmors,} who had submited the original motion, 
was. chairman, yet he (Mr. M.) would call the recollection 
of gentlemen to the fact that, when such references were here- 
tofore made, there was not a select committee such as had 
been constituted by this House for the very purpose of taking 
into consideration the subject-matter of this bill? And thatsug- 
gestion wasan answer to all that had been said by the gentle- 
man from youth Carolina in relation to the subject having 
heretofore gone to the Committee of Ways and Means. ‘Ihe 
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reason. of thatreference had been. that there had been no more ` 


appropriate committees to which it could go. Now, however, 
there was sucha committee in existence. Look at the terms of 
the commission of that committee, (which he had already sta- 
ted.) He differedfrom the gentlemaf from Maine, [Mr. FEs- 
BENDEN] He, (Mr. M.) chought that the bill ought to be refer- 
red.. “Jt involved matters requiring the consideration of a com- 
mittee; there were details about it which could not well be ad- 
‘Justed in this body, where nothing could be done in proper 
ume orin a propor manner—a body that was totally incapable, 
from its own organization, to execute its own will. “The whole 
subject of the currency had been, referred to the Select Com- 
mittee, and the Committee of Ways and Means had no more to 
do with it than the man in the moon. 

+ Khe moved the reference of the bill to the said Select Com- 
mittee, and, hoped the motion would prevail by a unanimous 
vote.’ 

Mr. DAWSON withdrew his motion to refer the bill to the 
Corgmittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 

Mr. FILLMORE srid he had only a word to say by way of 
explanation, in consequence of the position which he occupied, 
(as chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means.) He 
was indifferent as to what committee the Dill might be referred 
to; and,as he said before, he made the motion to commit the bill 
to the Commitee of Ways and Means, because he was in- 
structed to do sọ by the committee: So far as he was concerned 
the House might make any disposition of it which they might 
think proper. 

Me. FESSENDEN said he had no great experience in 
matters of legislation here, and he did not know therefore, but 
that the gentleman from South Caroliaa {Mr. Pickens] might 
be correct in the viewshe bad expressed. He (Mr. F.) had 
risen solely to explain what his owa idea was in objecting to 
the reference proposcd by the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways, and Means, [Mr. Finemors.} itstruck him (Mr. Fes- 
SENDBN) that this matter wasone which had been considered 
enough m this House, and out of it He could not see the 
necessity of sending a matter which had no detaila about 
it (which was simply an act to repeal an act, and which had 
beea considered aver and over in this House and outof it) toa 
commiliue, there, perhaps, to slumber for two or three weeks 
before it would again be brought before the Senate. He could 
novse¢ that they had such avast deal of business pressing upon 
them. ‘They might as well be going on with this business as 
not. Te seemed to him that the Committee af Ways and Means 
could neither heip it nor harm it. It would be better to dispose 
of it in the House as soon as they could. Every body knew 
what-the question was; it shount bo met, and met here at once; 
ant, if gentlemen were disposed to speak upon it, why, the 
sooner they beran the better. 

Ifthe Mouse thought with the gentleman from Ohio, {Mr. 
Mason, } that the bili should go to the select committee on the 
currency, be itso. He OMe. F.) bad only desired to explain his 
Own. idea in the first instance, which was, that the Committee 
of Ways and Means had nothing to do with the bill. Ie means 
na disrespect to that committee When matters in this House 
were spoken of as appropriate or inappropriate gentlemen 
ougtit not to be considered as. having any disrespectful feelings 
towards geatlemen composing the committee, in or out of the 
House. He hoped that gentlemen might express their opinions 
without subjecting themselves to such acharge. 

Mr, ATHERTON said he entirely concurred in the propriety 
of tie motion made by the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, that the Will under consideration be referred to that 
commitice, Sven admitting the fact insisted on by the gentle- 
maa from Moine, (itr. Fessenpen.] that the subject had been 
here ofore fully d d, andthe minds of gentlemen made up 
inyegard toit, yet it would occur to the gentleman that though 
on the general question of repeal or non repeal, opinions might 
be fixed, yetthere were details that ought to be examined, and 
gpnsequences that might arise from a hasty repeal of existing 
provisions on the subject ofthe revenue, which sbouid be care- 
fully scrutinized. True, there had been a select committee 
raised by the House on the subject of the currency and a fiscal 
agendi; butthis bill now before them was a proposition to re- 
neal the law for the ‘collection, safekeeping, transfer, and dis- 
Rursement of the public revenue.” ‘This subject peculiarly be- 
longed to the jurisdiction ofthe Committee of Ways and Means; 
anil he would suggest, in reply to the gentleman from Ohio, 
(lr. Masoy,] that, although there had been a select committee 
rwsed in the Senate similar to that raised in the House, the bill, 
th isa Senate bill, was reported to that body by their stand- 
ing Committee om Finance, and not by the Select Committee. 
k vasthe duty of the Committee of Ways and Means to con- 
nafty measures providing for thesafety ofthe revenue: 

fg a meinber.of that commitee, Mr. A. would certainly not 
théak of undertaking to consider any other system for the col- 
lection and safekeeping of the revenue, if he believed any other 
ex padiert, for the reason that a select committee had been ap- 
pointed. with. the powers already alluded to. But if this re- 
pealing bill was to be passed, without providing any system in 
place of the one contained'in the present law, it surely would 


not be contended that a necessity ‘might not ‘arise of making’ 
~- some provision for the security of the public moneys in the in- 
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terval which was toensue between the repeal of the existing 
law and.the adoption of another scheme, whether that scheme 
be a National Bank, or some fiscal agent, or other “nondescript 
animal? alluded to by the gentleman from Ohio. Certainly it 
was a subject: thatrequired cautious examination; and as he 
believed that, by the rules, it was among those usually. confided 
to the Committee of Ways and Means, he hoped the motion of 
the chairman would prevail. 

Mr. TILLINGHAST thought, he said, that the bill should 
go to the select committee. That committee had been raised to 
provide a substitute for the very measure which this bill pro- 
posed to repeal. If that repeal should take place, it would be 
necessary to provide for the deposite of the public treasure ia 
the mean time until the substitute went into operation. He be- 
lieved that the chairman of the select committee [Mr. SER- 
GEANT] hadhad this subject on his mind. There was in the 
deposite law a provision which deprived some of the very best 
banks of the power of receiving the public money, and which 
deprived the Treasury of the power of depositing money in 
those banks. A modification of that depositelaw ought, in his 
opinion, to be embraced in this repealing Jaw; and he thought, 
therefore, that 18 would require the action of that committee 
which had been raised for the purpose of reporting a substitute. 

Mr, JONES of Virginia said he considered the subject em- 
braced in the bill to be a legitimate subject for the Committee 
of Ways and Means, and he hoped the House would adopt the 
order referred to by the chairman, directing him to submit the 
application now pending. Whether the subject was one 
which fell within the cognizance of the committee, wonld be 
made apparent by reading the rule of the House which 
prescribes the duties of the Committee of Ways and Means, as 
follows: 

“Itshall be the duty of the Committee of Ways and Means 
to take intó consideration all such reports of the Treasury De- 
partment, andall such propositions relating to the revenue, 
as may be referred to them bythe House, toinqy r: into the 
state of the public debt, or the revenue, and of. 1% expendi- 
tures, and to report, from time to time, their opinion |.ereon.’? 

Now Mr. J. would ask on all sides, whether the which 
was proposed to be repealed by the bill on the table, was not 
the very bill which provided for “the collection, safs eeping, 
transfer, and disbursement of the public revenue,” rd was 
not one of the subjects referred to in the rules? There e. uldbe 
no doubt on the subject. He believed it to be agreed on all 
hands, that if the bill on the table should become a law, it 
Had gentle- 
men taken the trouble to look at what would be the operation 
of the act? Had they carefully coneidered that the reyenue of 
the country would be placed upon that law, which was passed 
under a state of things which did not now exist? All the banks 
south of New York were at present non-specie paying, and 
they could not receive the public revenue; neither could those 
banks which were paying specie, but issued notes of a less de- 
nomination than five dollars. Me asked, then, whether this 
was not a proper subject forsome committee of the House, and 
whether it should not be made the duty of the Committee of 
Ways and Means to examine it, and provide the necessary 
guards for the safo-keeping of the public money, if the bill up- 
on the table should heeome a law? He was unwilling to see 
the public treasure left fora single day without some legal 
restriction; and if he had the power, it should not remain in 
such a condition fora single hour, As tothe delay of which 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr, FESsENDEN} spoke, he need 
have no apprehension on the subject. They hada committee 
which would act promptly on the bill when the House shall 
have referred it to them. The gentleman could not distrust the 
committee, as six out ofthe nine were his political friends, 
What motive then could they have to smother and withhold 
it from the consideration of the House? That, like other sub- 
jects which would come up there, would receive proper atten- 
tion, and all the guards necessary and proper would be placed 
around it. 

Mr. SERGEANT said he did not think it very material to 
which of the committees named this bill should go. In the 
generality of cases, ime would be lost, where there were any 
details to be considered, if the subject were not sent to a com- 
mittee to undergo a quiet examination ina comumittee-ro>m. 
There were cases where this preliminary step was necessary, 

If there was any doubt as to which committee the bill should 
be sent, it appeared to him to be most eonsistent with that re- 
spect which was due to the standing committee of this House 
tht it should go there. Ladividually, he had no concern about 
it. He simply wished that the ordinary course should be fol- 
lowed, He had listened to the arguments which had been urged 
as to this bill belonging to the one committee or the other. It 
might belong to either. In that case, let it be sent to the stand- 
ing committee, and, if they could not go into it, let them send it 
to the other committee. He rather believed it belonged to the 
Committee of Ways and Means, though he was not solicitous 
as to where it went. Mr. S. then proceeded to argue that, un- 
der the resolution raising the select committee, its duties were 
to be confined to certain specific objects; whereas, he contended, 
the Committee of Ways and Means had a broader scope. 

Mr. LINN moved the previous question. 

The SPEAKER said the previous question would cut off the 
motion for reference, and would bring the House directly to a 
vote on the bill. 

Mr. LINN withdrew his motion. 

And the question recurring on the reference, 

Mr. ADAMS said it appeared to him that the bill belonged 
properly to either or both of the committees named. It was 
not a bill simply to repeal the Sub-Treasury. There was a se- 
cond section providing penalties for the embezzlement of the 
pubhe moneys—an entirely distinct and different thing. Of 
course as to providing penalties, it was a penal bill; and, as 
such, must undergo the consideration of some committee, and 
not be acted onasif it were a matter on which all agreed, 
These penalties were matters of serious and grave considera- 
tion for the House; they might be the best that could be devised 
—but still they were the subjects of serious consideration by 
the House, as, he thought, every penal bill ought to be. He 
hoped, therefore, that the bill would be referred to some com- 
mittee. For hisown part, he should feel disposed to vote for 
sending it to the committee first raised, though he believed that 
it fell properly within the jurisdiction of both. 

The purpose, however, for which he had chiefly risen was to 
move that the bill be printed. He was surprised that the House 
had not taken order to that effect. The members of the House 
did not known what the bill was. And he had been obliged to 


__ refer the bill to the Committee of Ways and Means. 


go to the Clerk’s tabletë see what its provisions were. To 


‘whatever committee, therefore, it might be sent, he moved it be 


printed. } 

Mr. PROFFIT called for the yeas and nays on the motion to 

Mr. P, said that the responsibility of sending the bill to that 
committee ought to rest upon the proper shoulders, constituted 
asitwas. He opposed the reference; and remarked that here- 
after it might be Important to know who sent the bill to the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. ` 2 . 

The House refused to orderthe yeas and nays. a Sy 

And the question on the motion to refer the’ bill to the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, (which motion, by the rules,) has 
precedence over the motion to refer to a select commiitee,) 
was then taken and decided in the affirmative—ayes 109, 
noes 77. 

So the bill was referred to thë Committee of Ways and 
Means. 

And the motion of Mr. Apams having been also agreed.to, 
the bill was ordered to be printed. 

Petitions and memorials were called for in the order of the 
States and Territories, and were presented by the following 
members: y 

Mr. LITTI.EFIELD of Maine. 

(Mr. Lirrueriecp presented the petition of John M. Frye, 
and others, citizens of the State of Maine, for the passage of a 
general bankrupt law; which, on his motion, was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. } Pe 

Messrs. ADAMS AND WINTHROP of Massachusetts, 

Messrs. ROOSEVELT, BARNARD, TOMLIMSON, and 
VAN BUREN of New York. ; 

Mr. PLUMER of Pennsylvania. Å 

[Mr. PLUMER presented a petition, numerously signed by 
the citizens of the city of Erie, Pennsylvania, praying an ap- 
propriation to improve the harbor of Presque Isle; which could 
not be received under the role.) 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland. 

Mr. A. V. BROWN of Tennessee, 

{Mr. Brown presented the petition of W.W. Garrard, prayin 
for indemnity for certain losses sustained by him in raising an 
equipping, and mounting, certain volunteers from the State of 
Alabama, to act against the hostile Creek Indians in 1836.] 

Messrs, C, MORRIS, DEAN, MORROW, and STOKELEY 


of Ohio. 

Mr. MORGAN asked leave to refer to the Committee of 
Elections certain papers in relation to the election in Florida. 

No objections benig made, the papers were referred accord» 
ingly. 

rhe next business in order was the call for resolutions. 

The following resolution, offered on Saturday by Mr. HUNT, 
came up in its order: ; 

Resolved, That the Select Committee on the Currency bedi. 
rected to inquire into the expediency of establishing a National 
Bank on the following plan. i 

[This resolution was accompanied by the plan referred to in 
yesterday’s report. ] 

The pending question was a motion that the resolution be laid 
on the table and printed. : ~ 

Mr. HUNT desired to say a single word in explanation. 

Mr. HOPKINS objected. 

Mr. H. asked the yeas and nays on the motion to lay on the 
tabte; which were ordered. 

Mr, KENNEDY of Md. calied for the reading of the plan, but 
withdrew the motion. 

Mt. HUNT asked the Iouse to indulge him for a single mo- 
ment, and was proceeding to remark that this resolution was 
not one of his own, further than as he had adopted it for the pur- 
pose of avoiding an objection— 

When Mr. ANDREWS of Kentucky objected to the gentle- 
man debuting the question. 

Mr. HUNT hoped that he would be indulged. for a short 
time. 

Mr. ANDREWS, Y will not indulge you a moment. 

Mr. BARNARD begged leave to make a single inquiry. Is 
there any objection to the printing ofthis paper? 

Mr. ANDREWS. Yes, sir; there is. 

Mr. WELLER called for the reading of it. 

Mr. ANDREWS objected. 

The SPEAKER inquired of Mr. WELLER if he insisted on 
the reading of the paper? 

Mr. WELLER said no. not atleast until the question of print- 
ing came up; and then, asthey had to vote upon it, he thought 
that the paper onght to be read. 

Mr. ANDREWS moved a call of the House; which was re. 
fused. i 

And the question on the motion to Jay the resolution on the 
table was then taken, and decided in the negative, as follows: 

-YEAS—Messrs. Alford, L. W. Andrews, Baker, Banks, Bee- 
son, Boardman, Bronson, Burke, Burnell, S. H. Buder, John 
Campbell, T. J. Campbell, Cary, Clinton, Cowen, Cravens, W. 
C. Dawson. Dean, Deberry, Doan, Eastman, John C. Edwards. 
Egbert. Gilmer, Goggin, Hopkins, Hubard, Hudson, Hunter. 
John W. Jones, Keim, Lewis, Lowell, R. McClellan, McKay, 
T. F. Marshall, Mathews, Maynard. Medill, Meriwether, Miller, 
Morgan, Morris, Morrow, Owsley, Parmenter, Patridge, Payne, 
Piumer, Profit, Riggs, Rogers, Shaw, Shepperd, Shields, Sny- 
der, Sprigg, Stanly, Steenrad, Summers, Triplett, Underwood 
Warren, Westbrook, Edward D. White, J. È. White, Lewis 
Williams, Christopher H. Williams, Wise, and John Young 
—69. 

NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Allen, Arnold, Atherton, Aycrigg, 
Barnard, Birdseye, Boyd, Brockway, Aaron V. Brown, Chit- 
tenden, Clifford, Cooper, R. D Davis, Doig, J. Edwards, Eve. 
rett, Ferris, Fessenden, Fillmore, John G. Floyd, Charles a. 
Floyd, Gates, Gerry, Giddings, P. G, Goode, Greig, Gustine 
Hays, Henry, Hunt, Ingersoll, J. Irvin, W. W. Iwin Jack: 
James, Isaac D. Jones, J. P. Kennedy, Andrew Kennedy, Law. 
rence, Linn, A McClellan, Mallory, Marchand, A. Marshall 
S. Mason, Mathiot, Mattocks, Newhard, Pearce, Pendleton’ 
Ramsey, Benj. Randall, Aiex. Randall, Randolph, Reding, 
Rencher, Ridgway, Rodney, Roosevelt, Russell, Saltonstall, 
Sanford, Simonton, Smith, Stratton, Sumter, Sweney, Tilling: 
hast, Van Buren, Van Rensselaer, Wallace, Weller, Joseph K. 
Williams, Wood, Yorke, Augustus Young—77. 

So the resolution was not laid on the table. 

The following resolution, heretofore offered by Mr. Rs D 
Davis, coming up in its order: i 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be re. 
quested to Communicate to this House (Gf in his opinion the 
same canbe done consistently with the public interest) such 
authentic information as may be in his possession, in relation 
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to the seizuré of American vessels by British armed cruisers, 
under the pretence that such vessels were engaged or intended 
to engage in the slave trade, together with any steps which 
may have been taken by our Goverdment or its Ministers upon 
that subject. 

Mr. ADAMS moved to ameni the same by addingto the end 
thereof these words: 

“and also copies of all correspondence between the Govern- 
ments of the United States and of Great Britain, since the 3d 
of March, 1837, relating to the African slave trade, not com- 
municated withthe message of the President of the United 
States of the 3d of March last, andof all those parts of the de- 
spatches from Nicholas P. Trist Consul of the United States at 
the Havana, to the Department of State, not contained in the 
said message of the 3d of March last.” 

Mr, EVERETT objected to the resolution. as calling fora 
mass of correspondence which would probably extend to not 
less than fifteen hundred pages. The House had had, already, 
as much as three hundred pages; and at the last session the 
correspondence called for amounted, if he recollected right, to 
not less than eight hundred pages more. For one, Mr. E. had 
seen quite enough of Mr. Trisv’s correspondence, and he dẹ- 
siredto have no more of it. His only surprise was, that such 
an individual should be continued in office so long. 

Mr. ADAMS said the gentlemen from Vermont wes mis- 
taken as to the extent of correspondence which wouid be 
covered by the resolution, if adopted. The great mass of th 
correspondence oftnis Mr. Trist had been already communi- 
cated. He took it for granted thal the gentleman from Ver- 
mont could not have seen that correspondence already printed, 
orhe wouldnot have interposed any objection to the present 
call, What Mr. a. had now called for, and what he wanted 
to see, was that portion of Mr. ‘Frist’s corres: ondence 
which had been suppressed in the former President’s com- 
munication made to Congress on the 34 of March last. A 
resolution had formerly been moved by a gentleman from 
South Carolina, to which an amendment had been moved, such 
as Mr. A. now offered. In reply to that cail the President 
did make a communication, but suppressed the most vitatiy 
important portions of the correspondence. Mr. Trist was 
before the House and the count:y, unger charges of mis- 
demeanor in office, and two memoriais had already been re- 
ceived in regard to his conduct. One of these memorials had 
reference to oppressive condua which it was alleged the con- 
sul had been guilty of toward American mariners. They had 
been referred at the last session to the Committee on Com- 
merce, and on the very last day of the session that committee 
had made a report, calling upon the Executive to investigate 
the conduct of that officer, stating at the same time, tha’ the 
committee were not competent, fromm such documents as had 
been submitted to them, to form any definite opinion as to the 
guili or innocence of the Consul, Mr. A. said he had reason 
to believe that such an investigation had been instituted by 
the President. A special commission had, as he understood, 
been sentto the Havana, and had made a report unfavorable 
to the character of Mr, Tris. Yet, with that report against 
him, Mr. ‘frist, who had come home to this conntry, was al- 
lowed to return to the Havana; and he was there now Under 
these circumstances, Mr. A. wanted the suppressed portion 
of his correspondence, which the former President had with- 
held. He hoped the gentleman from Vermont {Mr. Evererr] 
would withdraw the objection he had made. These portions of 
the correspondence would ultimately be necessary to enable the 
Tfouse to determine what they would do in reference to this 
man. He wasnow there, doing no good service whatever, as 
Mr. A. believed, but the reverse. It was from his own commu- 
nication he could best be judged. Standing as he didbefore the 
House and before the nation, inculpated in inspeachable of- 
fences, Mr, A. asked that his own despatches might be fully 
before the House, and that no portion of them should be sup- 
pressed. He did not think that the reply to the call would be 
voluminous, and it wouid contain the most vital portions of the 
evidence in the case, 

Mr. EVERETT said that he had not heen aware that any por- 
tion of the correspondence had been suppressed. He knew 
that one of the portions of it communicated had been broken 
off inthe middle. ‘Lo him the papers seemed to contain inter- 
nal evidence of derangement in Mr. Trist; and, for himself, he 
desired to see no more of it; but, if it could be of any impor- 
tance In the view stated, he had no objection to its being pro- 
duced. 

Mr. DAWSON of Georgia observed that from the charaeter 
of the debate it might be inferred that the present Administra- 
tion had given its sanction to the return of Mr. Trist to Havana, 
and hadneglected or passed over the complaints against bim. 
But such an inference woul be a very erroneous one, Ti 


ne 
Administration had been so occupied and burdened with affairs 
of greater and more present and pressing importance, that 
they had not had time to attend to the subject. He bad no doubt 
the President and Secretary of State would look into the case, 
and would take scch course as the circumstances should cal] 
for. Mr. D. was assured that gentlemen had not intended by 
the remarks they had made to reflect on the Administration as 
having neglected its duty. 

Mr. ADAMS said he had no complaint against the present 
Administration at all. He believed the real fact had been, that 
Mr. Trist, knowing pretty distinctly what was coming, took 
advantage of the temporary delay, and had gone off to Havana, 
knowing what facts would be established against him; and 
that, though the Administration had communicated pretty in- 
telligibly to him that he would be removed, yet, for the rea- 
songalluded to by the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Dawson,] 
they had delayed coming to any conclusion as to the charges 
against him. He was now there, doing a great deal of mis- 
chief. Ifhe was deranged, his derangement was of a very pe- 
culiar character, andin which the country had an important 
interest. It was high time he should be recalled, and that the 
House should institute such a course of measures asthey might 
think the case might require. 

Mr. GILMER said he had been unable to learn, and was at 
a loss to conceive, what could be the object of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts in proposing the present call, unless he if- 
tended to prefer other charges against Mr. Frist, ‘hose herc- 
tofore preferred have, as Mr, G. understood, been already in- 
vestigated, and the Consul been honorably acquitted, 

Mr. TOLAND, chairman of the Commince on Commerce, 
asked permission of the gentleman from Virginia to set him 
right as to the facts of the case. The Consul had not been 
charged before the committee at the last session with any thing 
in reference to the subjectof slavery, but only in reference to 
his conduct toward Capt. Wendell and the crew of another 


American vessel, and that he had compelled American seamen, 
when on shore, to board witha particular individual. This last 
charge was referred to at so late an hour as to render it impos- 
sible for the committee to examine it, and they had so reported 
to the House, atthe same time expressing the opinion that it 
should be examined by the Executive. “In regard to the other 
charges, the committee, after a fuil examination of the docu- 
ments before them, came to the conclusion that the Consul had 
not been guilty of any thing impeaching his character for inte- 
grity and honor, and that no action of the House was demand- 
ed. They atthe same time expressed the opinion that these 
charges should be fully examined by the Executive. A similar 
result was arrived at by the Committee on Commerce of the 
Senate, to whom these charges had been referred. j 

Mr. T. said he made these remarks ta show that the informa- 
tion asked for by the gentleman from Massachusetts had tot 
been communicated to the House, and was not at all a subject 
ofinquiry before the Committee on Commerce. He thought 
the call a perfectly proper one. 

Mr. GILMER returned his thanks to Mr. T, for the explana- 
tion he had made. Mr G. was not opposed to the call proposed; 
on the contrary it would be gratifying to him, as it would be 
just to an absent citizen of the United States engaged in the 
service of hiscountry abroad, that all information in posses- 
sion of the Government throwing light on his conduct should 
be communicated to the House. He had been somewhat at a 
Joss to conjecture whether any new complaints against Consul 
Trist had proceeded from dissatisfaction at his official conduct, 
or had been preferred merely from a desire to appease the ap- 
petite of greedy office-seekers, who were anxious to step into 
the Consul’s slippers as soon as they should become vacant. 
He trusted the result of any further investigation would be the 
honorable acquittal of that gentleman from all the charges, of 
every kind, that had been, or that might hereafter be, brought 
forward against him. 

And the question being taken on the amendment of Mr. 
Apams, it was agreed to. 

Aud the resolution, as amended, was adopted. 

PRISONERS OF STATE. 

The following resolution, heretofore offered by Mr. Woop of 
New York, coming up in iis order: 

Resolved, That the Presitent of the United States be request. 
ed to communicate to this House, so far as the public interest 
will permit, the correspondence, if any, between the Gevern- 
ment of the United States-‘and that of Great Britain, relating to 
the American citizens now British prisoners of state at Van 
Dieman’s Land— E 

Mr. CUSHING suggested to Mr. Woop to modify the resolu- 
tion by adding after the words “Great Britain” the words “or 
the public anthor! > 

Mr. WOOD accepied the suggestion. 

And the resolution, having been modified accordingly, was 


adopted. : 
A FISCAL AGENT. 
Mr. TRIPLE: T asked the Ifouse now to take up and consider 


the resolution heretofore offered by Mr. Wise, calling on the | 


Secretary of the Treasury for his pian of a fiscal agent. 

Mr. G. DAVIS objected. 

Mr. RANDOLPH offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That 10,000 extra copies of the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury on the finances be printed, 

Mr. WELLER giving nouce of his intention to debate the 
resolution, it was ordered to lie over (by the rule) one day. 

Mr. WISE renewed the motion of Mr. Tripnetr that the 
House take up the resolution heretofore offered by him. call- 
ing on the Secretary of the Treasury for his plan of a Fiscal 
Agent, which resolution was in the following terms: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be requested 
tolay before this House the plan of “such a fiscal agent recom- 
mended in hisreport of this day as will remove all scruples 
touching the question of constitutional power, and thus avoid 
the objections which have been urged against those fiscal 
agents heretofore created by Congress;’ and that a com- 
mittee of nine members be appointed to consider and re- 
port upon such plan when presented by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. W. said he made this motion merely because a mem- 
ber of the Ifouse [Mr. BARNARD} had had his plan refer- 
red to the Select Committee on the Currency, and this 
Hovse had never yet come into possession of the plan of the 
Secretary. 

Mr. MORGAN said that the plan, asthe gentleman probably 
knew, had been sentto the Senate, and a report had this morn- 
ing been made on the subject. 

Mr. WISE said he was fully aware of that fact, and that very 
consideration urged him to ask for the adoption of this resolu- 
tion. It wasa mere matter of form. This House ought to be 
i on of documents sert to the $ 


Senate. 

Ohio asked Mr. Wiss to modify his resolu- 
e out all that portion which represented che 
plan to be one capable of reconciling all conflicting optniorts. 
It was wholly unnecessary. Te (Mr. M.) had no idea that the 
Secretary had recommended, or could recommend, such a 
plan. 

"Mr. WISE said gentlemen were extremely fastidious, 

Mr, MASON. I move to strike out the words referred to. 
The same object would be accomplished without inserting 
them, and nothing would be gained by inserting them. | A 

Mr. WISE had quoted these words, he said, simply to identi- 
fy what he wishedio call for, He could not see the reason for 
this fastidiousness. 

Mr. MASON said that he did not understand the Secretary 
as saying that he could recommend such a scheme. Be (Mr. 
M.) took issue with the gentlemen on the point, that the Secre- 
tary had said that he could, or would, or that be hat, recom- 
mended a plan which would reconcile all. It was a matter, 
therefore, of construction. 

Mr.GARRETP DAVIS wasopposed tothe resolution in every 
shape. The House wasas much in possession of the plan now 
as it could be. 

Besides, he (Mr. D.) was opposed to calling for any plan ofle- 
gislation, not only as regarded a project for this measure of a 
National Bank, but for all others. He was for having Congress 
independent of the Executive wiil in ail its functions; and it was 
because he was in favor of this broddand geueral principle that 
he was opposed to this resolution. 

Mr. WISE said the true theory ofthe gentleman was, that the 
Secretary ofthe Treasury was an executive officer, and should 
report to Congress, and not to the Presilent. 


tion, so as t08: 


Mr. DAVIS knew, he said, that such was the theory, and he 


effects which had resulted from Executive dictation: ` 

Mr. UNDERWOOD commenced ‘by reading the act esta- 
blishing the Treasury Department, and -setting forth the duties 
of the Secretary of the Treasury; and then said that onthe 4th 
August, 1790, Congress passed a funding Jaw for: the purbose 
of providing for the Revolutionary -debt;-and on the 904 Augast 
of the same year, Congress passed the resolution: which his 
friend from Virginia had referred to in reference to whether 
any further measures were necessary to be taken, in ‘relation to 
the public credit. It seemed to him (Mr: U:)-that: there was 
nothing in all this that would warranta call upon the Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury in this particular case,and he waraverse 
to making calls of this character unless absolutely: necessary 
and unavoidable. If the Secretary of the Treacury had chosen, 
to send in his pan in regard to a National Bank, well and good; 
but as yet he had not done so. ‘ e 

Mr. ADAMS did not know how it happened, but he came to 
the very opposite conclusion from that to which the gentleman 
from Kentucky bad come in relation to this matter: [Here Mr. 
A. read what were the duties of the Secretary of the Treasury. } 
He then asked, was not here a’plan for the improvement and 
management of the revenue? Was it not for the support of the 
public credit?) Why, it would be impossible, it appeared to 
him, to adopt a more straightforward course than that which 
was proposed. He had not any of those hair-splitiing notions 
of the gentleman from Kentucky. He understood this to be a 
plain report called for under the law to which be ‘had already 
referred. it was, in fact, the vsual course of proceeding.’ And 
while Albert Gallatin was Secretary of the Tréasury, he gavea 
plan for the establishment of a National Rank; and so-did Mr, 
Dallas; and was not, he asked, the last Lauk of the United States | 
founded on the report of the Secretary of the Treasury? 

There was, he contended, good reason for the exception, in 
the genera] provision of the law, under the Consticunon, that 
the heads of the several Departments are subordinate officers 
to the President, because the person atthe head of the Treasury 
Department was required to be the best informed as tu the pro- 
per management and improvement of the reventte. Congress 
were not bound by his rëports when sent in. ‘They. were only 
initiative. They contained only his opinions—whet be dought 
was the best plan, in a case of emergency, for Haproving the 
revenue. He (Mr. A.) hoped that this resolution. would’ be 
adopted, and that tever plan any gentleman. here might 
have to propose, would be brought forward, in ordey that itiwe 
Hanse might have an opportunity of examining it, aad aso 
that it might go forth tothe constituents of the gentleman for 
their approval. Now, it mish! be very possible. that. ifthe 
plan were referred to the Committee on the Currency, they 
might'suggest some improvements or objections to some of the 
detaiis of it, and which Congress might not think proper te 
adopt He did not think the adoption of this course would at 
all affect the ir dependence of this House; bat, onthe contrary, 
jt was giving the ne whose official duty it was, an oppor- 
tunity of fulfilling it by laying bis opinions and his plans before 
this Monee. 

Mr. FESS*NDEN rose to inquire of the gentleman from 
Virginia, (3r. Wyse.) through the chair, whether the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury had auy plan to communicate-except that 
which he had aiready communicated to the other | branch. of 
Congress. i ETELE 

Mr. WIsE was understood to’say that he wasin possession of 
no other information in regard to any other plan than’ that 
which had been communicated to the other branch in regard to 
a Fisca] Agent. : 

Mr. FESSENDEN fully concurred with what bad falen 
from the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wisg, that he had no 
knowiedge ofany other pian than that which had already: been 
communicated to Congress by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
It struck him as objectionable to make this call, beeanse wholly 
unnecessary. He was totally averse to making double calls 
upon officers for the same thing. He therefore hoped that this 
cal! would notbe made. 

Mr. WM. COST JOHNSON said that he had but a few 
words to say. He confessed that what had passed in reference to 
the proposition before the House had filled him witha great 
deal of surprise. He could not see what substantial rezen 
could be urged by the House against the proposed call upor the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The plan of the Becretary was Hot 
in the possession of the House officially, and therefore it could 
not act upon it until sent in by thatofficer. Nothisg was more 
usual than for this holy to make double calls upon any of the 
Departments. Nothing could ve more sivictly parliamentary. 
He had himself, the other day, presented a plan trom a cnizen 
of Maryland—a financial scheme— perhaps as broad as:that 
presented by the gentiemar from New York to day, and which 
plan had been referred to the Committee on the Currency. 

Now; if this House were cailed upen to act upenthesul- 
ject, which plans would they have before them? Why, they 
would only have the two which he hadreferred to, aud none 
ober. And ifso, he was not conscious cf the. faer He. re 
peated that he was surprised, nay, he was astonished, thata sin- 
gle voice should have been raised against -this ealt upon 
tae Secretary of the Treasury. He could not sce why any one 
shonld object to this usus} and parlatmentary course 
of proceeding—a course necessary to regulate the legis. 
lation of Congress. He should vote in favor of this resnu- 
tion, 

Mr. FILLMORE said that he felt inclined to call for the or- 
ders ofthe day: but he gave way to Mr. Serce : Provided 
be would call the previous question when he bad coucindsd 
his remarks. 

Mr. SERGEANT pledged him 
that he bad felt anxious, for a Jong time pai 
tion should be adopted .by the House: Afi 
plans spoken of by the gentieman from Maryland, (Mr. W, ©. 
JoHnsoy,] be preceeded to say that one of the dillicu ites op the 
subject arose from the multiplictiy of plans tpat Wi aW pre- 
sented for the adoption of Congress, Now, 
able. a very strange thing to him, that the 
the Treasury Department, whose daty it was, by g 
forward a plan, having reference io its bearing on the public 
revenue and the credit of the country, was not to be allowed fo 
have his plan considered—was to be the only individual whose 
plan was not to have a hearing; as though we were afraid that 
any thing that officer could say would have an undue influence 
upon us. Now, if we were afraid of ibis, why net at once repeal 
the actof }759, which req shim tan an and reportit 
to Congress. fc would doubtless be a great advannge to thé Com- 
mittee òn the Currency to he in possession of the Sectetaty’s 


f to do so; and remarked 
t this resolu- 
verting to the 


o 


plan, and all other mformation in regard tothe. subject. No 
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t presumed no one would say, that the com- 
mittee- were bound by the Sécretary’s plan. But what were 
the. facts in regard to it? Why, we were not in possession of 
it, but it had beea sent to the other body and every one knew 

what it was. But there was not a committee of that House 

‘authorized to consider that plan as among the things refer- 

xed to them by it. Mr. 8. concluded by calling the previous 
question. 

And there was a second. k 

And the main question was ordered to be taken. 

Mr. WISE then modified his resolution to read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Mreasury be requested 
to lay before this House the plan of the fiscal agent recommend- 
ed in his report on the 3d inst. 

And, as thus modified, the resolution was adopted. 

EXPENSES OF THE EXTRA SESSION. i 

Or motion by Mr. FILLMORE, the House resolved itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, Mı. TILLING- 
wast of Rhode Islandin the Chair, on the following bill: 

A BILL making appropriations for the present session of 
TUETESS, 

. Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 

of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

hat the following sums be, and the same are hereby, appro- 

priated, tobe paid out of any unappropriated money in the 

reasury, Viz: , 

For ihe pay and mileage of the members of the Senate for the 
present session, sixty-eight thousand five hundred and forty: 
one. dollars and sixty cents. 

i For the pay of the Chaplain ofthe Senate, five hundred dol- 
ars. 

Fer printing, stationery, and all other contingent expenses of 
the Senate for the present session, twenty-six thousand one 
hundred and eighty-nine dollars. 

Fer the pay and mileage of the members of the House of 
Representatives and Chaplain for the present session of Con- 
gress, two hundred and fifty-six thousand six hundred dollars. . 

For priating, stationery, and all other contingent expenses of 
the House of Representatives for the Present session, thirty 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-six dollars, 

For the supply of stationery for the second session of the 
Twenty-seventh Congress, fifteen thousand dollars, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary: Provided, always, That no 
partof the sums appropriated for the contingent expenses of 
either House of Congress shall be applied to any other than the 
ordinary expenditures of the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives, nor as extra allowance to any clerk, messenger, or other 
attendant of the said two Houses, or either of them. 

Total expenses for the present extra session, three hundred 
and eighty thousand, six hundred and sixty-six dollars and sixt y 
cents. 

(The data on which the above estimate of expenses for the 
present session was made, is not given. It will besecn that the 
item forthe pay and mileage of members of the House, includ- 

ng $500 for Chaplain, is $256,600, The mileage of 242 niem- 
bers, averaging, with the salary of the Chaplain, $500 each, 
being deducted, leaves $115,000 for the pay of members. The 
amount paid weekly to 242 members, at $56 each, is $13,552. 
So that from the above calculation it appears that the length of 
the session has been extended by the framers of the bill atabout 
eignt weeks, which gives $108,416, ] 

The bill having been read— 

Mr. LEWIS WILLIAMS said that from the reading ofthe 
bill, as well’ as he could understand it, it seemed that the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate was within fouror five thousand 
dollars of the amount of that of the House of Representatives, 
and he would be glad to hear from the chairman of the Com. 
mittee of Ways and Means same particulars in relation to the 
appropriation forthe Senate, 

Mr. FILLMORE replied that the amount of the Senate 
estimate was made.out by the Secretary of the Senate, and he 
{Mr. F.} would read it, i(the gentleman desired it. 

Mc. LEWIS WILLIAMS said that he had no desire to hear 
the details. It seemed to him, however, that the Secretary 
of the Senate had been very extravagant in making out this esti- 
mate, and he did not know how it happened that the Senate re- 
quired so large an amount as had been appropriated, when the 
body was so small. . 

Mr. ADAMS moved to amend the bill by inserting in the 
fifteenth line, after the word “and,” these words,” including 
$500. for Chaplain.” 

Which amendment was agreed to. ; 

And the committee, on motion of Mr. BRIGGS, rose and re- 
ported the bill to the House. 

The House concurred with the Committee of the Whole in 
its amendment; and (having been ordered to a third reading 
now,) 

The bill was read a third time and passed. 

The House, on motion of Mr. Unperwoon, took up the bill 
on the Speaker's table entitled An actto revive and continue 
in force for ten years an actentitled “An act to incorporate the 
Mechanics’ Relief Society of Alexandria.” The question being 
on its final passage— 

Rome conversation took place between Messrs. WELLER, 
FILLMORE, UNDERWOOD JPROFFIT, and KING of Geor. 
gia, as to. whether any provision was made to secure the credi- 
tors (if any) of the corporation. : $ 

After which, by unanimous consent, the bill was amended by 
inserting in the last line thereof the words “after paying the just 
debts of said corporation.”? 

And, as thus amended, the bill was passed. 

Mr. FILLMORE moved to take up and consider the resolu- 
tion providing for the printing of 10,000 extra copies of the re- 
port of the Secretary ofthe Treasury on the finances. Mr. P, 
remarked that the Committee of Ways and Means had not even 
copies for their own use. 

Mr. MCKAY offered the following resolution, which lies over 
one day: f 

'Resdlved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to 
report to this House, with as little delay as possible, a list of 
the several appropriations which he states, in his report of the 
2d of Jane instant, were unexpended and outstanding on the 
Ath of March last, referring to the acts by which they were 
maade, and designating those which will be required for the ser- 
vice of the current year; and also those which will be required 
between the lst of June and the 3lst of August next. 

Resolved, further, That the Secretary report 10 this House 
the amount of money drawn from the Treasury between the 4th 
ef March and the 3ist of May of the present year, both inclu- 
sive, the amount accounted for by disbursiag agents within the 
pame period, specifying particularly the amount accounted for 


one. had said, and h 
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of the. moneys drawn since the 4th of March, and the amount 
accounted for of what was drawn prior to that day, so as toex- 
hibit, as near as possible, the amount of expenditures between 
the days above mentioned, and showing also the amount in the 
hands of disbutsing agents, and unaccounted for on the 15th of 
June inst. i 

Mr. CAMPBELL of South Carolina offered the followlng re- 
solution, which lies over one day: 

Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and Means be in- 
structed to inquiee into the expediency of so amending the 
act entitled “An act to provide for the collection, safe-keep- 
ing, transfer, and disbursement of the public revenue,” ap- 
proved July 4, 1840, as to authorize all duties, taxes, debts, or 
sums of money, accruing and becoming payable to the Uni- 
ted States, to be collected and paid in the legal currency of 
the United States, or in Treasury notes, or in current bank 
notes of specie-paying banks, payable and paid on demand 
in the said Jegal currency of the United States: and also of 
providing by law for seitlements with the banks, respective- 
ly, for such balances of their notes as may remain on hand 
at the expiration of certain periods; and also of repealing so 
much of the said act entitled “An act to provide for the col- 
lection, safe-keeping, transfer, and disbursement of the pub- 
lic revenue,” as makes it obligatory, after a ‘certain period, 
upon officers or agents engaged in making disbursements on 
acconnt of the United States, or of the General Post Office, to 
make all payments in gold and silver coinonly. 

Mr. KING of Georgia offered the following resolution, which 
lies over one day: 

Resolved, ‘That the surveys of Deboy and Lapelo inlets, in 
the State of Georgia, with the reports on the same, made by 
Lieut. Glynn, United States Navy, be published under the di- 
rection of the Navy Departinent. 

Mr. MERIWETHER offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be instructed 
to report to this House whether any bank or banks have been 
used as depositories of the public money, sinco the passage 
of “An act to provide for the safekeeping, transfer, and dis- 
bursement of the public revenue; and if so, what bank or 
banks have been so employed: Whether the one-fourth part 
of duties, taxes, sales of public lands, debis, and sums of mo- 
ney accruing or becoming due to the United States after the 
30th June, 1840, which was provided for by law to be paid 
in the legal currency of the United States, has been collected 
in such currency: Whether in any cases said requisi- 
tion has not been complied with; and if so, by whose 
order the law was disobeyed: Whether such one-fourth part 
of the public revenue has been paid in bank bills or checks 
on specie-paying hanks; and ifso, by whose order the same was 
received, and at what places such checks were received: What 
expenditures have been incurred in carrying into effect the act 
referred to, by way of salaries for officers, purchases of sites, 
and construction of offices for Receivers General. the erection 
of fire- proof vaults and safes, and the. rent for rooms for offices 
for such Receivers, and the total amount of expenditures made 
under the 27th section of the act. herein referred to. Whether 
the Receivers General have given bond and security, in terms 
of the Jaw; ifnot, who has omitted to do so, and if said omission 
was by the sanction of the Department: What security has been 
receivel ofeach Receiver General, and what was the value of 
the property of such security. And that the Secretary com- 
municate to this House the correspondence which may have 
taken place between that Department and the Receivers Ge- 
neral, if any, in reference to the security they were required to 
sive; and that he further state what receipts or evidences of 
debt have heen issued under the 25th section of. the act herein 
referred to. 

Assoon as the reading of this reselution was completed, the 
SPEAKER announced that the hour of 3, fixed by the resolu. 
tion of last week as the daily hour of the adjonrnment of 
this House during the present week, had arrived, and that 
the House stood adjourned until to-morrow morning at 10 
o'clock. 

So the House adjourned. 


Mr. STOKELEY presented during the day the petition of 
the commissioned and staff officers of the 14th division of the 
Ohio militia, praying Congress to provide for organizing, arm 
ing and disciplining the militia, and to take Proper measures 
for the preservation of the pbblic arms now in the bands of the 
militia. 

Mr. RIDGWAY presented, on Saturday. the proceedings of 
a meeting of citizens of the northern township of Franklin 
county, heid at Worthington, in the State of Ohio, recommend- 
ing the immediate repeal of the Snb-Treasury law, the estab- 
lishment of a National Bank, and a distribution of the avails of 
the public lands among the several States. 

Mr. R. also presented three petitions from inhabitants of Co. 
jumbus, in the State of Ohio, praying for the establishment ofa 
uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United States, 


UN SENATE, 
Turspay, June 22, 1841. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem, laid before the Se. 
nate a message from the President of the United 
States, communicating the correspondence in relz- 
tion to the removal of the remains of Geveral Har- 
rison to North Bend; which was laid on the table 
and ordered to be printed. _ 

Also, a communication from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in compliance with the resolution of the 
17th instant, asking for copies of the survey of the 
Southern coast, from Appalachicola bay to the 
mouth of the Mississippi river; which was laid on 
the table, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON presented various resolu- 
tions ofthe Legislature of Connectient, in favor of 
the repeal of the Independent Treasury; the esta-. 
blishment of a National Bank; the disiribution. of 
the proceeds of the sales of the public lands; in fa- 
vor of discriminating duties; and in favor of such 
an amendment of the Constitution of the United 


States as will- restrict the eligibility of the President 
to a single term; which were laid on the table, and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ALLEN desired to ask a single-question in 
relation to that resolution which restricted the 
eligibility to one term; whether it was intended to 
embrace the case of an individual who, elected by 
the people, and to the Vice Presidency, had come 
to the Presidency. eel ; 

Mr. HUNTINGTON said the resolution had 
gone from his possession; but if the Senator would 
have the resolution read, he had no doubt his own 
astuteness would enable him to give the proper con- 
struction. 

Mr. ALLEN had no intention to embarrass the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ALLEN presented the proceedings of a 
Democratic meeting of the citizens of Cincinnati, 
remonstrating against the es'ablishment of a Na- 
tional Bank, and expressing a determination, if a 
charter should be passed, to use every exertion for 
its repeal. The proceedings were read, 

Mr. ALLEN said he concurred in the general 
views of the paper just read, and as a Senator, 
and in the higher character of an American citi- 
zen, he would use every exertion to carry them in- 
to effect. If no other Senator would do so, he 
would, on the day when the Senate was informed 
that the President had signed the Bank bill, give 
notice of his intention to bring in a bill for its re~ 

eal. 

r Mr. CLAY of Kentucky would inform the 
Senator from Ohio, that iť he imagined he and 
and the friends wilh whom he acted were io be 
driven from their purpose by threats of civil war 
and rebellion, he was mistaken. They would 
pursue the course prompted by their duty and the 
wants of the country, fearlessly and steadily, re- 
gardless of consequences. He moved to lay the 
motion to print on the table. f ; 

Mr. ALLEN appealed to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky to withdraw his motion for a moment. 

Mr. CLAY I shall not withdraw it, sir. 

Mr. ALLEN said he would embrace another 
opportunity when the Senator would not have the 
opportunity to gag him with his motions. 

Mr. CLAY. Any time: any place. 

The motion to print was laid upon the table— 
ayes 27, noes 18, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay- 
ard, Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Dixon, Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, 
Ker, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, 
Phelps, Porter, Preston, Simmons, Smith of Indi- 
ana, Southard, Tallmadge, White, and Wood- 
bridge—27. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Buchanan, Calhoun, 
Clay of Alabama, Fulton, King, Linn, McRoberts, 
Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, Sevier, Smith of 
Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Williams, Wood- 
bury, and Young—18. 

Mr. TALLMADGE presented memorials from 
citizens of New York and citizens of Plattsburg 
for a general Bankrupt law. 

Mr, PORTER presented a memorial of citizens 
of New York in favor of a general bankrupt law. 

These memorials were severally referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HENDERSON presented a memorial from 
citizens of Pearlington, remonstraling against the 
removal of the custom-house; which was referred 
to the Coramiitee on Commerce. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE presented the memorial of 
citizeas of Michigan praying the establishment of 
a National Bank; which was laid òn the table, 

The resolution of Mr. Cray of Kentucky 
forchanging the heur of meeting of the Senate to 
10 o’clock was taken up. 

Mr. BUCHANAN proposed to modify it by sub- 
stituting 11 o’clock; which was opposed by Mr. 
Maneoum, and negatived, 3, Ue 

Mr. SEVIER proposed to amend the resolution 
by adding asimilar provision to that adopted by the 
House—to adjourn at 3 o’slock, which was ne- 
gatived. 

Mr. Cray’s resolution was then adopted. 

Mr. Bucuanan’s resolution calling upon the 
President for the names of all persons in the em- 
ployment of the Government who had been re- 


moved from office since the 4:h of March last, was 
taken up; when 

“Mr. MANGUM expressed a wish that the Se- 
nator from Pennsylvania wouid let the motion lie 
on the table for the present at least. The remo- 
vals which have been made are, io those which are 
to take place, but as the preface to the book. The 
Executive had been so occupied in matters pertain- 
ing to the extra session, as to have been prevented 
from coming up to the expectations of the coun- 
try on this subject. Hereafter he would give his 
aid to the Senator, not only in precuring a list of 
the removals made under the present Administra- 
tion, but also under the last, so that the gentleman 
might see the names in parallel columns if he so 
desired. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said it was as he had expect- 
ed. What had taken place was only a preface. 
But he thought it as well to have the first volume 
now, and he could cali for the others as they were 
completed. As the hour had arrived, however, 
for taking up the special order, he would consent 
o lay it over until to-morrow, with the understand- 
ing that it should be then arted upon. 

BANKS OF THE DISPRICT. 

The Senate inen proceeded to the discussion of 
the bill to revive and extend the charters of the 
District Banks—the motion of Mr. Auren of Ohio, 
to postpone the bill until the first Monday in De- 
cember next pending. 

On this motion a diseussion ensued, in which 
Messrs. CLAY of Alabama, ALLEN, and KING 
participated; wien ihe motion was negatived—ayes 
14, roes 32. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama moved to strike out ihe 
last clause of the bill, extending the charters until 
the further action of Congress, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MERRICK then moved to amend the bill 
by extending the chartefs for ten years, subject to 
the action of any fu‘ure Congress. 

Mr. TAPPAWN wished to know if one Congress 
can make any grant of power to a succeeding Con- 
gress. f 
Mr. MERRICK dii not wish to occupy the time 
of the Senate in debating that question. 

Mr. ALLEN said-we grant charters to banks, 
and they grant us the privilege cf amending them. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama suggested that the Se- 
nator from Maryland should withdraw his metion, 
and that the extension of the charter should be li- 
mited to July 4, 1843. 


This modificzticn was agreed to by Mr. Mer- 


RICK, and the amendment was adopted. 
Mr. BENTON then proposed the following 
amendmen’: 

Audbe it furiher enacted, That each and every of said 
banks be, and they are hereby, expressly prohibited from issu- 
ing or paying out, under any pretence whatever, any bill, note, 
or other paper. designed or intended to used and circulated as 
money, ofa less dexem ù than five dollars, or of any deno- 
mination between five an n dollars, or between ten and ts en- 
ty dollars; and fer any violation of we provisions of this sec- 
tion, the offending bi incur all the penalites and for- 
feitures to be pro ed ùy the first section of this 
act for the case or suspensiun or refusal to Pay in : 
enforced in ike manner as is directed by that section. i 

Mr. BENTON sari his objeetin offering this 
amendment was in furtherance of the intentions de- 
clared by gcusemen, that the object of this bill 
was to secure to the people of the Distric: a sound 
currency. 

Mr. MERRICK briefly cpp 
on the ground that the banks 

" States were in a state of vas 
it would prevent the 


sd the amendment 
he circumjacent 
end if adopied 


District had a righi to ex 

Mr. BENTON s 
from Maryland 
this bill was to exclude the paper of suspended 
banks from the District, and supply its place with 
the notes of these banks, which were payable in 
specie on demand. Now the efect of bis amend- 
mont was nothing more than carrying out the 
views then expressed by the Senator. 

Mr. MANGUM was in favor of the amendment. 
If it was not adopted, we would be pessing a bill 
to incorporate instituiions who, ostensibly, were to 
do business on a specie basis; while really, and in 
effect, they would be using iiredeemable paper of 
suspended banks. ‘Phis he never wouid consent tce 
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Mr. BERRIEN said the proposition before the 
Senate was to charter specie paying banks, and yet 
the bill gives them power to use the notes of non-spe- 
cie paying banks. This was wrong, and he was 
in favor of the amendment as securing what gen- 
ted was the object of the bili. 

Mr, CLAY of Alabama addressed the Senate at 
some length in favor of the amendment; whea the 
question was taken, and it was adopted—ayes 36, 
noes 6, as follows: 

YEAS—Mesers. Alien, Archer, Bayard, Benton, 


. Berrien, Buchanan, Calhoun, Choate, Clay of Ala- 


bama, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, 


Fulton, Graham, Henderson, Ker, King, Linn, 


McRoberts, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Mouton, 
Nicholson, Pierce, Prentiss, Rives, Sevier, Sim- 
mons, Smith of Connecticut, Tappan, White, Wil- 
liams, Wright, and Young—36, 

NAYS—Messrs. Barrow, Bates, Merrick, Smith 
of Indiana, Southard, and Tallmadge—6,. 

Mr. BENTON then proposed an amendment 
explanatory of the 2ct imposing a penalty for is- 
suing and circuiating within the Distri¢f, notes of 
a less denomination than five dollars; which was 
discussed hy Messrs. MANGUM, BERRIEN, 
KING, BENTON, and BAYARD, and was with- 
drawn, 

On motion by Mr. KING, the 4th section of the 
bill was stricken out, it being superseded by the 
amendment offered by Mr. Bunton, 

Mr. ALLEN then offered an amerdment mak- 
ing the sicckholders and officers individually li- 
able. 

This was discussed by Messrs. ALLEN, CLAY 
of Alabama, ard MERRICK, and negatived— 
ayes 1l, noes 27. 

Mr. MANGUM then proposed an amendment 
granting the banks fortwo years the privilege of 
issving one and two dollar notes. 

This was advocated by Mr. MANGUM, and 
opposed by Mr. BENTON, and adopted—ayes 20, 
noes 19, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Berrien, 
Clay cf Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Gra- 
ham, Huntington, Ker, Mangum, Miller, More- 
head, Porter, Simmens, Southard, Tallmadge, 
White, end Woodbridge —20. 

NAYS—Messrs. Aden, Bayard, Benton, Cal- 
houn, Caoate, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, Hender- 
son, King, Linn, Merrick, Mouton, Pierce, Rives, 
Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Smith of Indiana, 
Wright, and Young—19. 

The bill was then reported to the Senate, and 
the qnestion coming up on concurring with the 
committec in the amendmeots— 


but the last, and that it should be taken separately. 
Gentlemen could not have failed to perceive that 
if the Senate ba full, the moticn would have 
been deveated, apd as be convidcred that the deci- 
sion on that vote would decide the fate of the bill, 
be hoped the Senate would adjourn and Jet the voie 
ring in that amendmen: be teken in a fell 
morrow 


‘Fhe question was then taken on coneurring in 
the last amendmen’, and it was decided in ihe ne- 
gutive—Ayes 21, noes 18. 

So that amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CLAY, irom Committee oa Fi 
ported the biil making appropriations for eX: 
session of Congress, with amendments, which were 
ered, consurred in, and the bili passed. 

The Senate then adjourned until 10 o’e'ock to- 
morrow. 


ce, re- 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Torspay, June 22, 1841. 

The SPEAKER called for petitions and memo- 
rials in the reverse order of the States and Terri- 
tories, and they were presented by the following 
members: 


Mr. RANDOLPH of New Jersey. a8 

Messrs. FLOYD and ROOSEVELT: of New 
York. 

Messrs. PARMENTER and ADAMS of Mas- 
sachusetis. > . j 

[Mr. Parmenrer presented the petition of Char- 
les Bent and twenty-three others of. Chelmsford, 
Massachusetts, in favor of a general bankrupt law; 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary.] 

Tite committees were then called in their.order 
for reports, but none were made. 

Resolutions were then called for. : 

The following resolution, offered yesterday by 
Mr. RanpoLea, coming up in its order, 

Resolved, That 10,000 extra copies of the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury on the finances 
be printed: 

Mr. RANDOLPH said that he had not intended 
in offering this resolution to elicit any discussion. 
If gentlemen were desirous of discussing the sub- 
ject of the finances, they could attain their object 
on one or more bills that would come up. ` Sup- 
posing that the resolution would, asamatter of 
course, be adopted evenivally, he would move the 
previous question. 

Mr. BRIGGS inquired of the Sreaxer what 
extra number of this document it was usual to 
print? 

The SPEAKER said that the Clerk informed 
him that the number had varied from 5,000. to 
15,000. The usual number, however, had been 
10,000. f 

Some conversation followed between Mr. WEL- 
LER and the SPEAKER in relation to the right to 
to the floor. Mr. W. having claimed it in prefe- 
rance to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Ranpoirg] on the ground that he (Mr. W.) had 
objected to the resolution and expressed his desire 
to debate it. 

The SPEAKER, however, decided that the 
gentleman from New Jersey who submitted the 
resolution had the right to the floor, and that, there- 
fore, his moticn for ibe previous question was in 
order. fats 

And the question being taken on the demand for 

_the previous question, there was a seconds: 

And the main question (being on the adoption of 
the resolution) was ordered to be taken. 

Mr. EASTMAN called the yeas and nays on 
the main question; which were ordered, and, being 
taken, resulted as follows: 

NAYS —Messrs. Adams, Alford, Landat W. 
Andrews, Sherlock J. Andrews, Arnold, Aycrigg, 
Babcock, Barnard, Barton, Birdseye, Boardman, 
Borden, Botis, Briggs, Brockway, Milton Brown, 
Wilham Butler, Calhoun, John Campbell, Thos. 
J. Campbell, Caruthers, Childs, Chittenden, John 
C. Clark, Staley N. Clarke, Cooper: Cowen, 
Cranston, Cravens, Cushing, Garrett Davis, Des ; 
berry, John Edwards, Everett, Ferris, Fessenden, 
A. Lawrence Foster, Gates, Giddings, Gilmer, 
Goggin, Patick G. Goode, Graham, Greig, Hall, 
Won. S. Tasti Henry, Hudson, Hunt, James 
Irvin, Wiliam W. Irwin, James, J. P. Kenne- 
dy, Linn, S Mason, Mathiot, Mattocks, Maxwell, - 

“Maynard, Moore, Morgan, Morris, Nisbet, Os- 
borne, Owsley, Pe:ree, Pendleton, Pope, Profit, 
Ram-cy, Alexander Randall, Benjamin Randall, 
Randolph, Rayner, Ridgway, Rodney, Russell, 
Saltenstall, Saepperd, Simonton, Sollers, Stanly, 
Stokeley, Stratton, Stuart, Summers, Taliaferro, 
Jonn B. Thompson, Richerd W. Thompson, Til- 
linghast, Toland, Triplett, Underwood, Yan Rens- 
sslaer, Edward D. White, Lewis W'tiams, Wins 
throp. Wise, Yorke, and Augustus Yonng-—100. 

NAYS—Messrs. Arrington, Atherton, Banks, 
Beeson, Bidl:ck, Bowne, Boyd, Brewster, Aaron 
V. Rown, Jeremiah Brows, Barke, Sampson H. 
Bater, William O. Batler, Green W. Caldwell, 
Patrick C. Caldwell, Clifford, Clinton, Coles, 
Daniel, Richard D. Davis, Dean, Doaa, J. C. 
Edwards, Egbert, John G. Ficyd, Charles A. 
Floyd, Fornance, Thomas F. Foster, Gordon, 
Gusiine, Harris, John Hastings, Hays, Holmes, 
Hopkins, Houck, Hubdard, Hunter, IJagersoll, 
Jack, John W. Jones, Keim, Andrew Kennedy, 
Litdefield, Lowell, Robert McClellan, MeKay, 
Mallory, Marchand, A. Marshall, John T. Ma- 
son, Mathews, Medill, Miller, Newhard, Oliver, 
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Parmenter, Patridge, Payne, Pickens, Reding, 
Riggs, Rdocevelt, Sanford, Shaw, Snyder, Steen- 
rod, Sweney, Turney, Van Buren, Ward, Watter- 
son; Weller, Westbrook, Joseph L. White, James 
W. Williams, Joseph L: Williams, and Wood 
—79. - A 
So the resolution was adopted: 
The following resolution offered yesterday by 
Mr. MtKay came up in its order and was adopted: 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to 
report to this House, with ag little delay as possible, a list of 
the several appropriations which he states, in his report of the 
2d of June instant, were unexpended and outstanding on the4th 
of March last, referring to the acts by which they were made, 
and designating those: which will be required for the serviceof 
the current year; and also those which will be required between 
the ist of June and the 31st of August next. i 
Resolved, further, That the Secretary report to this House 
the amount of money drawn from the Treasury between the 
4th of March and the 31st-of May of the present year, both in- 
clusive, the amount accounted for by disbursing agents within 
the same period, specifying particularly the amount accounted 
for of the moneys drawn since the 4th of March, and the amount 
accounted for of what was drawn prior to that day, so as to ex- 
hibit, as near as possible, the amount of expenditures between 
the days above mentioned, and showing also the amount in the 
hands of disbursing agents, and unaccounted for on the 15th of 
June. instant. . £ 
The following resolution offered yesterday by 
Mr. Kine of Georgia came up in its order: 
Resolved, That the surveys of Deboy and Lapelo inlets, in 
the State of Georgia, with the reports on the same, made by 
Lieut. Glyan, U. S. Navy, 1840, be published under the direction 
of the Navy Department. g 
Mr. CAVE JOHNSON desired that the gentle- 
man would give the House some information as to 
the expenses which would be incurred. , There 


was no form suggested in which the work was to | 


be done, nor was the number of copies to be printed 
specified. A great deal of the public money had 
already been uselessly thrown away on such sub- 
jects; and he was now desirous of forming some 
idea of the expenses with which the reports of the 
surveys mentioned in the resolution would be at- 
tended. 

` Mr. KING of Georgia made some explanation 
in relation to the resolution, and as to the coast 
survey. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL said that he was glad 
his friend from Georgia [Mr. Kinc] had moved 
the resolution. He (Mr. S.) hoped it would pre- 
vail. Coming froma cominercial and maritime 
part of the country, he thought it his duty to sup- 
portit. He was surprised at the opposition made 
at the last session to the publication of a chart of 
part of the coast of North Carolina, after the sur- 
veys had been completed. Why should they not 
be published? Fer what purpose were the surveys 
and examinations made, ata great expense, if the 
resultis not given to the public,in the form of charts? 
He considered the coast Survey which was going 
on, and which had reached Virginia, as one of the 
most important public works. No money was 
better expended than that which was necessary for 
the prosecution of this great undertaking, which 
would be equally useful and hovorabie to the 
country. The beautiful charts of George’s Shoals 
and of Cape Cod, those dangerous places where so 
many vessels had been wrecked, and so many 
lives lost, were eagerly sought by his constituents 
who were engaged in navigation. They expressed 
great satisfaction that the Government was engaged 
in enterprises the object of which is to lessen the 
dangers of navigation upon our extensive coast. 
He would prefer the publication of a larger num- 
ber than was proposed, and hoped there would be 
no opposition to the adoption of the resolution, 

Mr. PROFFIT raised the question of order, that, 
under the rule adopted by the House, this debate 
was not in order. 

But the SPEAKER overruled the objection. 

Mr. BRIGGS thought that the House should 
know the extent of the expense that was to be in- 
curred. There was no matter in which more ex- 

travagance and irregularity had been manifested 
than in this very matter of the publication of maps. 
‘With a view that a proper inquiry might be made, 
he would move the reference of the resolution to the 
Committee on Commerce. ` 

The debate here took a wider range, growing out 
of remarks made in relation to the triangular sys- 
tem of coast survey, adopted under the superintend- 
ence.of Mr. Hassler, é 
Mr. CUSHING, in alluding to these remarks, 
inquired what had been the result of that survey? 
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Huxdreds of thousauds—he believed he might say | 


millions—of dollars, had been expended upon it. It 
was under the charge of an officer who was almost 
independent of the Government—almost indepen- 


dent of Congress—who received the salary of six _ 


thousand dollars a year for superintending it at the 
expense of one million. And what were the fruits 
of that expenditure? How many years would it 
take, and how much money, to survey tke whole 
coast, at the same rate of time and rate of cost 
which had been expended on the part already sur- 


veyed? He desired as much as any man that the. 


whole coast should be surveyed under men of sci- 
ence, but he wished it should be conducted upon 
such practical views, and so placed under the con- 
trol of Congress, that there might be some reason- 
able prospect that the present generation might 
have the results of it. Some such mode, he though, 
should be adopted. Mr. C. contended that the tri- 
angular system of survey was inapplicable to the 
southern coast of the United States, 

Mr. HOLMES of South Carolina, controverted 
this last position of Mr. C. and contended that that 
was the only mode of securing a perfect survey. 
And this objection, he said, eame with a bad grace 
from a gentleman whose own section of country 
had secured the very best surveys that every were 
made by this system of triangulation. 

Mr. CUSHING explained. AN that he had 
said was, that the triangular system, scientifically 
speaking, was inapplicable to the Southern coun- 
try; that it could be applied to the Eastern States, 
but not to the Southern States, owing to the flat 
lands, &c. 

Mr. HOLMES had great respect, he said, for 
the literary acquirements of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Cusnina,] but was not pre- 
pared, on a question of this kind, to set up the 
judgment of that gentleman against that of such a 
man as Mr. Hassler. l 

Mr. EVERETT contended that as good results 
bad followed from the survey under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. Hassler as had ever been accom- 
plished under the same system of survey, in the 
same space of time. The work wasa good one, 
and was intended to embrace the whole subject. 
We were now dependent upon foreigners for 
charts of our coast; we had none authentic of our 
own. 

Mr. E. expressed his surprise at the opinion ex- 
pressed by Mr. Custne, and contended that the 
triangular system could be carried ovt at the South, 
and ought to be so. 
a deep interest in the continuance and and comple- 
tion of the work, and expressed great confidence 
in the ability of Mr. Hassler to complete it. 

Mr. WISE made some remarks in favor of the 
triangular system; in course ‘of whieh he said 
that it was impossible for our naval and commer- 
cial marine to be properly informed about our 
coast with -ut this system. In reply to remarks of 
Mr. Cusnive, Mr. W. characterized the idea of 
any member of this fouse superintending or eriti- 
Cizing the wo k of Mr. Hassler es ridiculous. He 
hoped that a: the very time when this work had 
got to that poi t at which the survey was mos? 
wanted, a war would not be commenced against it; 
at least, without due investigation and a report of 
a committee. 

Mr. PROFFIT rose to a question of order. It 
was, ihat the debate, the motion to refer the reso- 
lution to the Committee on Commerce, with in- 
structions to report upon the expediency, and, in 
short, the whole subject, were out of order. Mr, 
P. read the rule adopted this session, which says 
that, “upon the presentation of petitions or other 
papers, on subjects not specially referred to the 

consideration of the House in the Message of the 
President, objection shall be considered as made,” 
&c. Again, in continuation of the Tule, “The ac- 
tion of all committees, as above Stated, shall be 
suspended during the present session. This sus- 
pension. not to apply to the Committees of Ways 
and Means, Accounts, and Mileage, or the subject 
of a bankrupt law.” The motion now before the 
House was to refer the matter to the Committee on 


Commerce, to inquire into the expediency, &c. and 
on this a long debate had arisen, in violation of 
all order, and in direct violation of the rule quoted, 


> 


The*nation, he thought, had - 


. maps. 


Mr. P. said he would state a case. Suppose he 


-should to-day introduce a resolution ordering the 


Committee on Roads and Canals, or Ways and 
Means, no inquire into the expediency of making 
expenditures on the Cumberland road, the Ohio’ 
river, the Red river raft, to-morrow: the question 
would come wp, and, being entitled to the floor, he- 
could occupy hours, and, by the aid of bis valued 
colleagues, portray for days the necessity of action, 
or the injustice which had been done to the section 
of country they represented.. What would become 
of the legitimate business upon which we were 
called together? What response will be given to 
the people, whose earnest cry is “ Action—prompt, 
efficient action?” Mr. P. said he could not con- 
ceive how the Chair, or any gentleman, could con- 
ceive the subject to be in order, 

Tae SPEAKER again overruled the point of 
order, and decided that the debate was in order, &c. 

Mr. PROFFIT said he would not appeal from 
the decision. He had discharged his duty, and 
should, in defence of the rights of his constituents, 
avail himseif of the benefits of the decision of the 
Speaker. 

Mr. WARD of New York said he was gratified 
that this subject had been incidentally brought be- 
fore the House, for it was one that merited consi- 
deration; and if the discussion should have no 
other effect, it would awaken public attention, and 
direct it to it. 3 

In the year 1832, he presented this subject to 
the consideration of Congress, with some explana- 
tory remarks, the purport of which went to show 
the length of time which had already been con- 
sumed in the survey, without producing any favo- 
rable results, and also to show the importance to 
our marine and commercial interests, of taking im- 
inediate steps to survey the harbors and inlets on 
our extensive coast, which could be done by adopt- 
ing the chronomatic mode. 

Mr. W. did great justice to Mr. Hassler. He 
stated that he wasa man of science, and exceed- 
ingly well qualified for the station he occupied; but 
that it would take a century to complete the survey 
of the Atlantic coast, by the system of triangula- 
tion as performed by him. During this time the 
commerce of our country would be subject to great 
hazard and inconvenience, and great losses in life 
and property would occur, 

The surveys of Cape Cod, St. George’s Banks, 
Mary river, from Tybee bar to Hunting Island 
by Captain Wilkes of the navy, that of the 
harbor of New York, which resulted in the disco- 
very of the new channel, by Captain Gedney of 
the navy, of which so much has been said, and the 
survey of Deboy and Lopelo Inlets in Georgia, by 
Lieutenant Glynn, and among others, were made 
under the direction of the Navy Department, en- 
tircly independent of the coast Surveys under Mr, 
Hassler. It is proper, however, to remark that 
these surveys might be used in filling up the large 
triangles which constitute the trigonometrical 
Survey under Mr. Hassler, and it may be the in- 
tention of the Government so to use them. - ; 

The gentlemah from Virginia, [Mr. Wise] stated 
that the British Government had more accurate sur- 
veys of on own coast than we had. Such, said Mr. W. 
may be the case, but those surveys were not made 
upon Mr. Hassler’s plan. They were made dur- 
ing the war of 1812, by scientific officers of their 
navy, by the chronomatic mode, when they could 
not retain a foothold in any part of our territory, | 
sufficiently long to enable them to prepare a base 
line. Our officers have made similar ones, and 
the one now proposed to be published is of that 
character, 

But we have wandered from the point under 
consideration, said Mr. W. He had no objection 
to the publication of Lieut. Glynn’s survey, as pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. Kine ] 
He thought, however, with the geniieman from 
Tennessee, [Mr. C. JoHescn,] that we should have 
regard io economy, in the publication of these 
If they were to be exceuted under the di- 
rection of the Navy Department, they will be done 
on copper, and at much greater expense than if 
published under the direction of the Clerk of the 
House. He hoped the gentleman [Mr. King] 
would so modify his resolution as to'substitute “the 
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Clerk of the House” in 
partment,” 

In the publication of them, however, it-might be 
well to consider the propriety of adopting a uniform 
system, so that when the coast survey was pub- 
lished, they would not require republication. 

Mr. KING of Georgia made a few remarks in 
illustration. of the necessity of this particular chart. 

He modified his resolution by moving its refer- 
ence to the Committee on Naval Afairs. 

Mr. CUSHING denied thathe had any desire to 
prevent the completion of the survey of the South- 
ern coast. His constituents were as anxious it 
should be completed as were the constituents of ger- 
tlemen from the South. It was their vessels and 
men that were most exposed to the perils arising 
from a want of survey, and it was for that very 
reason that he wished to see the survey completed, 
that we might have practical results during the pre- 
sent generation. It was the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Kine] who had first suggested doubts on 
the subject, and he (Mr. C.) had only supported 
them. He did not pretend to understand the sei- 
entific details of this triangular system; but he 
could look at certain facts, and ke could come to 
conclusions upon them. He could see the amount 
of money expended; he could see that there would 
be no practical results: he could see that a century 
would be required to cover the Southern esast at 
the same rate of time that had been taken to survey 
the Northern coast; and he thought that no man 
was so superlatively wise as to be above the Go- 
vernment, or beyond the reach of criticism in this 
House. 

All he desired was, that such results mighi be at- 
tained as the present generation could ayail them- 
selves ot. So far from wishing the survey to 


place of “the Navy De- 


cease, he wished it to be pursued as expeditiously | 


as possible to practical results. He desired also that 
an investigation should be made into the subject by 
this House. 

Mr. BRIGGS withdrew his motion to refer to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. MALLORY briefly advocated the proposi- 
me for which he said he should vote as it now 
stood. ~ 

The question was then taken, and the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on Naval Af- 


fairs. 
PUBLIC LANDS. 
Mr. W. C. JOHNSON, from the Committee on 
the Public Lands, by unanimous consent, reported 
a bill to appropriate for a limited time the proceeds 


.of the sales of the public lands of the United | 


States, and for granting lands to certain States, 


The bill having been read twice by its title, was | 


referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and ordered to be printed. 

The followiag resolution, presented yesterday by 
Mr. CamreruL of South Carolina, came up in its 
order: 

Resolved, That the Committec of Ways and Me de in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of sa ame 2 act 
entitled “An act to provide for the collection, safe-keeping, 
transfer, and disbursement of the public revenue,” approved 
July 4, 1840, asto authorize all duties, taxes, debis, or swns of 


and disbursemeni cf the public revenue,” as makes 
ry, after a certain period, upon officers or ageais 
making disbursements om accozat of the United Sty 
the General Post Office, to make all payments 
ver coin only, 


Mr. CAMPBELL said he would occupy the 
time of the House but for a moment. At the time 
he submitted the resolution, it was his intention to 
debate it on ihe reference, but inasmuch as almost 
every question connected with the revenve of the 
country had been referred ta the Committee of 
Ways and Means, and the Select Committee on the 
Currency, and as reports would be brought into the 
House, he would postpone the remarks he intended 
to make until that time. 

Mr. FESSENDEN said that if the effect of send- 
ing this resolution to the Committee of Ways and 
Means would be to defer action on the bill sent to 
that committee, he should oppose it, Mr. F. re- 


i wies, or of 
in goid and sil- 
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ferred to his remarks yesterday on the motion to re- 
fer that bill, and repeated the opinion then expressed 
by him, that the House itself might as well have 
acted upon it at once; for if there was one subject 
on which the representatives of the people had 
been instructed, it was the repeal of the Sub- 

Treasury. $ 

Mr. PICKENS said that he was fully aware 
that his colleague [Mr. Campsett] had eonscien- 
tious scruples about the specie clause in the Inde- 
pendent Treasury law; and he was, therefore, wil- 
ing to give him an opportunity to be heard. 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. Fussanpen] 
had said that we came here instructed to repeal 
the Sub-Treasury; and Mr. Pickens rose to protest 
against the demagoguical doctrine—he rose i to 
protest against the instructions emanating from 
cross road meetings, and log cabin and tavern 
gatherings. Were they to be influenced by the dic- 

states of men who knew nothing of the subjects of 
which they spoke? No; they were assembled to 
legislate on measures presented to them for delibe- 
ration. They were a rational assembly, intellj- 
gent freemen, called here to legislate, and not to 
render edicts, in this or the other branch of Con- 
| gress. He had heard this doctrine advanced too 
| often in the House, and honed their faces would 
now be set against it. Let the subjects upon which 
| they were called to deliberate, receive their atten- 
| tion; let them deport themselves as gentlemen who 
bave convened to consult together, and not sit upon 
the miserable doctrine that we are to obey the in- 
structions recorded in the cross road taverns. It 
was against the spirit of cur institutions. We fe- 
present our conslituents, it is true, (said Mr. P.) 
but while we do so, let us consult in the spirit of 
freemen, meet on half-way ground, and give due 
weight to the matters involved in the great mea- 
sures which will be sebmitted to us, and which 
they deserve. Do not come here as the miserable 
tools of party, or of popular assemblages. 

Mr. FESSENDEN said that when the motion 
had been nfade yesterday to refer this bill to the 
Committee of Ways and Means, there was some- 
thing more in the motion than met the ear; and 
the conviction, he now thought, must have come 
home to gentlemen that there had been good 
grounds for such a suspicion. It struck Mr. F. at 
the time, from the faint tone in which the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Fintmore] had made the 
motion, and from the -aununciation (on which he 
had appeared to lay much stress) thathe had heen 
instructed to make such a motion, as well as from 
the promptitude with which the gentleman from 
New Hampshire, [Mr. Aruerron,] the gentieman 
from Virginia. Mr. Jones,] and the gentleman from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Pick=ns,] had sprung io their 
feet and opposed any other reference of the bil, 
that there was more in the proposition than met 
the ear. Still, as the reference to that committee 
had been advocated bv the honorable gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] and the gentle- 
men from Penssylvania, [Mr. SERGEANT] he sup- 
posed it must be allright. ‘To-day, bewever, his 
first suspicions hac struck his mind with renewed 
force, and he was now decidedly opposed to giving 
the bill that direction. Iie was of opinion that 
the repeal of the Sub-Ereasury law ought to be 
made at once, The people of the United States 
had most unequivocally condemned that law, and 
he believed tèis House was ready to obey their 
voice. The majority of the house did not want 
to talk about a thing so plain; and if the minority 
did, the sooner they commenced their harangues 
the better. He presumed it would corse io the 
same thing in the end. Why, then, produce una- 
vailing delay? Tho gentleman from South Caro. 
lina (Mr. Pickens] had branded Mr. F's remarks 
as those of a demagogue— 

[Here Mr. Pickens interposed. He had said 
that they were in the style ofa demagogue, Mr, 
P. had called them demagognical.] 

Well: it made no great difference: he presumed 
he gentleman did not mean directly to call Mr. F. 
a demagogue. Mr, F. had not the pleasure to 
know that gentleman personally, but he presumed 
there were very few gentlemen in the House or in 
the country that had not some knowledge of him 
by reputation; and from all Mr. F. had heard or 
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` foul, so abominable, so very horrible? 


l 


seen of the speeches of the. honorable gentleman, 
he had always supposed him to be one of the very. 
highest-toned Democrats, one who was every ready 
implicitly and instantly to bow to the will of the 
people; certainly no gentleman talked longer or, 
louder on the obligation resting on all pubhe men 
te do so. And what had Mr. F. said that did: not, 
in substance, amount to that? He had said that 


_ the people had pronounced the Sub-Treasury . law 


both odicus and dangerous, it was their. 


tange duff at 
once to put an ena to it, 


Was tbat any thing so 
Was there 
any thing so very “demagoguical” in the doctrme 
that Representatives were bound to obey their con- 
stituents? But the gentleman now preached that: 
let the people speak as plainly as they would; ‘their 
Representatives in that House were not promptly 
and at orce to carry out their will, but were to con- 
sult first whether they should do it or not. 

Mr. PICKENS here interposed to explain. The 
gentleman from Maine bad entirely mistaken his 
meaning: he had never maintained that Represen- 
tatives were not bound to obey the voice of the peo- 
ple: what he had coatended for was, that the con- 
demnation of the Sub-Treasury had not been de- 
manded by the voice of the people, but what the 
gentleman referred to as the people’s voice was the: 
mere echo of popuiar meetings under the influence 
of e'ectioneering excitement. 

Mr. F. resumed. If that was what the gentle- 
man meant, then he had been replying to what Mr. 
F. had never said. All that he had contended for 
was, tkat as the people had instrueted their Repre- 
sentatives that it was their will that the Sub-Trea- 
sury should be repealed, it was the duty of their Re» 
presentatives forthwith to repeal it Lthe gentleman 
meant to, say that he had never loudly urged the 
popular decision as an argument against the bank, 
those associated with him certainly had done so. 
As for Mr. F. he remained to-day where he had 
been yesterday. He believed then that the bill had 
taken a wrong direction, and he believed so still. 
He had thought that the House did not understand 
what the effect was going to be, but now it was 
abundantly manifest. Now another bar was pro- 
posed to be interposed to impede the speedy action 
of the House in repealing this odious law. He 
hoped that the motion would not prevail. 

Mr. DAVIS of Kentucky opposed the resolution 
now before the House, because it proposed to do an 
impossibility. Nc; if Congress did its duty to the 
American people, it would not retain one vestige of 
a law against which they had set their face. The 
gentleman from Maine had truly said that the peo- 
ple had sat in judgment on this Sub-Treasury Jaw, 
and condemned it, and that it was the duty of Con- 
gress to execute judgment; and Mr. D. for one; 
was prepared to do it. ae 

Mr. POPE of Kentucky, observed that he had 
yesterday voted against his own better judgment, 
cut of deference to the opinion of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. ADAMS,] as weil as of the 
chairman of the select committee, [Mr. SERGEANT. ] 
His doubts as to the propriety of sending this bill 
to the Committee of Ways and Means had this 
morning been confirmed. He was himself one of 
tke select committee, and he certaiuly did not .de- 
sire the labor; but he was satisfied that it appro 
priately belonged to that committee. It was. fit 
that the consideration of repealing the Sab-Trea- 


sury, and of providing a substitute, whether 
bank or fiseal agent, should be confided to 


one and the same committee. He was opposed 
to pushing the measure through the House without 
a previous reference to the committee. Mr. F. in- 
tended to vete for the repeal and for the appoint- 
ment of a substitute for the Sab-Treasury plan, 
but both ought to be done in a manner becoming 
the order and dignity of that House. Let a com- 
mittee examine the entire subject, and report what 
was proper to be done. Bir. P. had intended to 
move a reconsideration of the vote of yesterday, 
referring the bill to the Committee of Ways and 
Means; and, to make room for that motion, he 
would now move to lay the resolution on the table. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of South Carolina pressed 
Mr. Pops to withdraw this motion, to allow him to 
make some remarks in explanation, but Mr. P; 
declined doing so. The question was thereupon 


§0 


taken, and: the resolution of Mr. CAMPBELL was 
laid on the table. . l igs 

Mr. POPE now moved to reconsider the-act of 
the House yesterday, by which it had referred the 
bill for the repeal of. the Sub-Treasury to the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, with a view to having 
it referred to the Select Committee on-the Cur- 
rency. i , l 

Mr. PROFFIT said that on yesterday he op- 
posed the motion to refer the bill to the Committee 
of Ways and Means. He was precluded from 
giving his views by the previous question, but inti- 
mated his objection by a cail for the yeas and 
nays, thinking that his political friends would cer- 
tainly understand the hint bis motion conveyed, 
that a misdirection was about. to be given to an 
important public measure. He was glad that his 
friend from Kentucky [Mr. Porn] had moved a 
reconsideration of the reference; and he believed 
that the House now perceived the error they had 
committed in sending that bill to a committee of 
such doubtful political texture as the Ways and 
Means—doubtful at all events upon this one sub- 
ject. 

-Mr. P. said he hoped the vote would be reconsid- 

ered, and thatthe bill might be referred'to the Select 
Committee on the Currency. He hoped no one 
would think of putting it into Committee of the 
Whole House. 
- Mr. SOLLERS gave his reasons why he should 
vote for the reconsideration of the vote of yester- 
day; and in doing so, would appeal to the ma- 
jority of the House to refer the subject to that 
committee which was likely to report most speedi- 
ly upon it. 

Mr. ADAMS said that when this subject had 
been up yesterday, and different gentlemen had 
proposed, some to send the bill to the Select Com- 
mittee on the Currency, and others to refer it to the 
Committee of Ways and Means, he had stated 
that, in his opinion, the bill might very appropri- 
ately be sent to either of these committees; but 
that, for his own part, and with a view to save 
himself trouble, he had preferred that it should go 
the Commitice of Ways and Means. Since then 
he had changed his opinion. He now knew a Jit- 
tle more about the composijion of the Committee 
of Ways and Means; andthe motion of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. Camrsetn] this 
morning, had enlightened him still more on that 
subject. When the bill was before the House, as 
it came from the Senate, it had prevented, so far 
as the repeal of the Sub-Treasury went, a very 
simple question: the bill contained a full, unequi- 
vocal repeal of that law. But there was a second 
section, in regard to which Mr. A had Lappened 
to differ from the gentleman from Maine, [Mr. 
Fessenden] as to the propriety of immediately 
acting upon it; and he still thought that that sec- 
tion of the bill should be maturely considered and 
reported on by some commiltee. But he did not 
desire that that committee should be the Committee 
of Ways and Means; because, from the proposi- 
tion of the gentleman from South Carolina [Mir 
CAMPBELL] this morning, it appeared that, in that 
committee, it was a qnestion whether the Sub- 
Treasury law ought to ve repealed at all; and the 
discussion of that question was likely to carry the 
House to ihe month of August, before it cbtained 
any report from the committee. 

Mr. A. then referred at some length to the cir- 
cumstances under which the Seb-Treasury bill 
had passed, and what was said on the occasion 
He intimated that it was prematurely thrust upon 
the House, and crammed down the throats of the 
then Opposition, 

After some farther remarks, ia which he com- 
plimented the Opposition for the good temper they 
had observed since their defeat, Mr. A. said, 
if I know any thing of the signs of the times, 
a majority of the Committee of Ways and 
Means have made up their minds not to re- 
port to this House the entire repeal of ihe 
Sub-Treasury law; they want to modify it; they 
cannot give it up entirely; they must retain some 
small fragment, a single plank of the old vessel, 
as the shipbuildersdo when they break up a seventy- 
four and wish the new vessel to retain the same 
name which rendered the old one illustrious. 'The 
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committee want to retain a single plank, that on 
this they may, peradventure, hereafter rebuild the 
whole. From the remarks of the gentleman from 
South Carolina, he seems to think. that his col- 
league is a little scrupulous about the specie clause, 
and as he considers him very conscientious in the 
matter, he is willing to accommedate him. Now 
Tam as willing as the gentleman can be to do any 
thing in reason, but I really hope he will not ask 
us to remain here until Christmas deliberating 
whether we will repeal the Sub-Treasury law or 
not. 

Mr. FILLMORE said he had very little to say 
on the present subject. He had yesterday made 
the motion on which this bill had been referred to 
the Committee of Ways and Means, and, as he 
had remarked at the time, he had done so by order 
of the committee, but was himself indifferent as to 
what course it should take. It might be, perhaps, 


no more than proper to state that the committee. 


had not been full at the time the order was given. 
Although he had felt bound to obey the direction 
of the committee, he was himself entirely willing 
that the vote of reference be reconsidered. The 
committee had more business to aitend to than any 
other belonging to the House. Any gentleman 
who would look at the second section of the Senate 


bill must at once perceive that it required sericus- 


deliberation. He believed that, among the majori- 
ty in that House, there existed no difference of opi- 
nion as to the propriety of repealing the Sub-Trea- 
sury law. The first section of the Senate bill 
would, he presumed, receive the approbation of 


every gentleman on that side of the House; but it. 


might notbe quite so clear what it was proper to 
do in reference to the second section; here there 
might very well exist a difference of opinion; aud 
in reference to a measure of such weighty impor- 
tance there ought no doubt or uncertainty to pre- 
vail in the country as to the meaning of the Legis- 
lature—all ambiguity ought to be removed. 

There had been an allusion by his honorable 
friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] in refer- 
ence to the views of the members of ths commit- 
tee; and on that point Mr. F. wished to saya word. 
The gentlemen had assumed that a mejority of the 
commiuee were disposed not to repeal, but to modi- 
fy the law, so as to leave a portion of it still in 
force. What means of knowledge that gentleman 
might possess, Mr. F, did not pretend to know. 
There might be such a determination or desire in 
the minds of mem'ers of the committee, but Mr. 
F. knew of no such thing. The committee had, as 
yet, had but little intercourse, and therefore he 
might have the less means of knowing; but it was 
not on that ground that he was now willing to re» 
consider. 

The Committee on the Currency had been 
charged wiih preparieg a substitute to take the 
place of the Sub-Treasury after it shonld have been 
repealed. Ii seemed, therefore, peculiarly appre- 
priate that the bil should be sent to them. It was 
theirs to provide against the temporary ineonveni- 
ence that might occur during the hiatus that might 
exist between the repeal of the present fiscal agent 
and the enacting of a substitute. It was noi for him 
to say what should he done on this subject. There 
seemed to him to be some doubt whether the en- 
acting of the second clause of the S_nate’s bill 
would net revive the State bank law of 1836. 
This was a serious question; for he believed that 
the State bank system was almost as ubiversally 
condemned by the people as the Sub-Treasury, Tn 
regard to this, Mr. F. would express no opinion, 
farther than to say thar, if it became indispenzable 
in order to fiii up the space between the repeal- 
ing of one sysiem and the adopting of ażotker, he 
should assent to'it only from ihe necessity of the 
care. : 

Mr. J. CAMPBELL observed that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts had alluded to the mo- 
tion‘he had had the honor to make as being connected 
with supposed opinions of the Committee of Ways 
and Means. Mr. C. deemed it due to himseif to 
state that he -had offered the resolution without 
having hed consultation in regard to it with a single 
human being.: He had had no opportunity to know 
what the opinions of the committee might be; all 
that he had wished was, that the question for their 
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deliberation might be made, as’ broad as possible; 


-since thé whole subject had been thrown open by 


the terms of the President’s message. 

Mr. C. went on to observe that gentlemen might 
be mistaken as to the condemnation of the Sub- 
Treasury by public opinion. ‘There were meny 
who condemned the Sub-Treasury law, as it now 
stood, who were nevertheless in favcy of separat- 
ing the custody of the public money from all bank- 
ing operations and commercial purposes. Many 
opposed it on account of the specie clause, as go- 
ing to increase taxation without an adequate com- 
pensation, and as operating to diminish the prices 
of labor. Mr. C. was willing to admit that, as the 
law now stocd on the statute book, it was con- 
demned. He was sorry that there should have 
been a change in the opinions of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] since 1838 
Mr, C. had then had the honor of introducing a 
measure containing the principles of the Sab- 
Treasury, and it had been carried, ifhe mistook 
not, by the vote of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setis. On that pointhe should like to have the 
journal referred to. 

Mr WISE was understood to observe that it was 
not considered as in order to give on the floor of 
the House the details of what had passed in any 
one of the standing committees. Conversations 
there were understcod-as belonging to the commi'= 
tee alone, and not to go out of doors. A gentle- 
man had this morning told the the House that he 
had discovered something ominons in the motion 
to refer the bill repealing the Sub-T'reasury law to 
the Committee of Ways and Means, and that there 
was some under current operating in the House 
which had led to the adoption of that motion. 
While another gentleman had supposed that in 
that motion there was more than met the ear, be- 
cause the gentleman from New York (Mr. Fitr- 
more] had announced it in a faint voice, and had 
observed that he was instructed to move it. Other 
gentlemen might possibly differ from him as to 
what it meant to be instructed. 

Other gentlemen seemed to be alive to the same 
suspicion; and the gentleman from Massachusetts 
said that he was now better informed as to the 
composition of the committee. On this vague, 
out-of-door rumor about an under ‘current, and 
about the views of certain members of the com- 
mittee, concerning which no gentleman had avow- 
ed any distinct knowledge, the Howe was now 
called upon to retract its steps—to undo its 
ewn action. ‘And why—Wwhy? Something had 
been discovered. The gentleman from Masssa- 
chusctis was one Columbus who had made the 
discovery of this unknewa land, and it seemed 
there were several others. Now Mr. W, thought 
that he too could discover something; he thought 
he had discovered, trom what had fallen from the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
[Mr. Fittmore] that there was a disposition in 
certain quarters very easily to acquiesce in this 
motion for reconsidering. Possibly a majority of 
the Committee of Ways and Mcans might be in 
favor of delaying a repnrt on the bill to ‘repeal the 
Sub-Treasury Jaw urtil they should see what was 
to be the substitute for it. They might be unwil- 
ling to run for an unknown shore, surrounded 
with shoals and breakers, without first knowing the 
channel by which they were to steer. Now it was 
proposed to change the reference; and Mr. W. 
supposed that this motion had been brought for- 
ward on a calculation that the Select Committee 
on the Currency would be more basty, rash, and 
reckless than the Commitice of Weys and Means 
in reporting back the bill to the Houses that the 
same recklecsnass was to be observed in destroying 
the Sub-Treasury which hed been manifested in 
establishing it, It secmed to be expected that the 
committee would be rendy to- rash forward. blind. 
fold, not knowing whither their conrse was tending. 

Mr. W, could not vote for the reconsideration 
on such a grouad as this. He could not consent to 
show so mach disrespect to the select committee. 
The chairman of that committee (Mr. SERGEANT} 
was not now here; he was necessarily absent from 
the city, but Mr. W. would undertake to say on 
his behalf that he would consent to de nothing 
rashly. Mr. W. was ready to go as far as any 


gentleman in the repéal ef the Sub-Treasury law. 
He always had opposed and condemned it; but if 
gentlemen wished to make the repeal of that law 
the first work of the Administration, why not ap- 
proach their object direct!y? Mr. W. would make 
them this proposition. 
Treasury man in this country would admit that the 
law had been condemned by the people. Why not 
then at once refer the bill for its repeal to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union? 
That was gentlemen’s course. What was his own? 
He was in favor of the repeal of the law, but be- 
fore he repealed all the provisions it contained, he 
must see exactly what was to come in their place. 
The first war he had ever commenced m that 
House was a war on Reuben M. Whitney and the 
State bank system; a system which he considered 
worse than any Sub-Treasury, or than a Bank of 
the United States; a system which the President 
himself declared in his message had been just as 
decidedly condemned as the Sub-Treasury. Even 
though Congress should repeal the Sub-Treasury, 
he should go against reviving the State banks. 

Iftne Committee of Ways and Means were un- 
willing to shut their eyes and rush blindly onward, 
did gentlemen suppose that the Committee on the 
Currency would be any less prudent?’ He trusted 
not. Let us hear no more about patting the Sub- 
Treasury to death; it was dead already—dead— 
dead. And why were gentlemen so eager to run 
their swords into this dead Hotspur? He would 
not consent to pass the bill for its repeal till he 
knew what sort of a substitute was to be provided 
for it. 

Mr. TILLINGHAST referred to the reasons he 
had stated yesterday why the bill should go to the 
Select Committee and not to the Commities of 
Ways and Means. In looking at the constitution 
of the Committee of Ways and Means he had felt 
the probability that questions might arise in that 
committee which would delay their ection on the 
bill; but, besides this, there was enough in the 
very nature of the subject to indicate that it ought 
to go to the Select Committee. The House had 
raised that committee for the express purpose of 
reporting a system which implied the removal of 
that now in operation. If the bill was net sent to 
that committee they would be compelled, in the 
discharge of their duty, to be consulting with the 
committee which had charge of the bill. Tue ac- 
tion of the House would be delayed by thus refst- 
ring different parts of one general subject to two 
diferent committees who must consult each other. 
The Select Committee had nothing before them but 
this general subject, while the Committee of Ways 
and Means had already a large amount of business 
on their hands—this must necessarily engross their 
minds, and leave comparatively but a small por- 
tion of their time and attention for the Sub-Trea- 
sury bill. The Select Committee would not act 
more rashly than the Committee of Ways and 
Means; they»were men of experience and prud 
and would exercise cool deliberation on ail 
submitted to them; they would take the nec 
time to consider the subject, and wouid report to 
the House the matured results of their collective 
wisdom. ‘This course wouid best conform to the 
wishes of the people; the voice of ths nation called 
for action, action—eazly acion, Mr. F. 3 ‘ 
fulfilling the just expectation of the people; thi 
was a duty at all times, but pre-eminently such a 
this time. 

Mr. CHARLES BROWN observed that from 
what had transpired among the majority, it ap- 
peared thai the reference of the bill for the repeal 
of the Sub-Treasury to the Committee of Ways 
and Means, had been a political blunder. He 
wished this to be understood by the people cf the 
United Siates, tnat what had been done by the ma- 
jority yesterday, or at least a part of them, must 
be undone to day because it was a political binn- 
der. Bat, said he, I warn gentlemen, that while 
they are correcting one political blunder they co 
not commit another, [believe you are in danger 
of falling into a series of blunders, 

Mr. B. sajd he thought the gentlemen from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Wise] was right in the view he had 
taken, If the Sub-Treasury was repealed before 
any substitute was provided, why delay for a mo- 


The most rancorcus Sab- 
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ment? Why not at once call the previous question, 
and clear away the ground fora new fiscal agent? 


. Whenever they should do that, however, the de- 


posite system would be enforced, although the 
banks were in such a position that the Secretary 
of the Treasury could not legally employ them as 
depositaries, ‘This, said he, is the way to correct 
blunders. Repeal the Sub-Treasury, revive the 
deposite act, and then tell the people that the banks 
cannot receive the money ! 
but J tell them if this is the way they choose to per- 
petuate their power, they are welcome to all the 
glory of spearing this dead Hotspur. I believe, 
however, that the reference so happily made by 
the gentleman from Virginia, will hold good in 
another respect; for these valorous, hoi-headed 
Falstafts appear to be really afraid of the dead bo- 
dy as it lies on the ground, and gallantly run off 
for their spears. 

But, continued he, I positively deny that the Sub- 
Treasury system has ever been condemned by the 
people of the United States. I deny that Pennsyl- 
vania has ever expressed its approbation of a Na- 
tional Bank, and I challenge any member from that 
State to show to the centrary. It is true that the 
Legislature gave instructions in favor of the repeal 
of the Sub-Treasury, and a distribution of the pub- 
lic lands; but there have been no legislative instrue- 
tions in Javor of the creation of a National Bank. 
The experience of the State is against it, They 
found the last institution full of corruption and 
fraud, and they are unwilling to trust such another. 

The issue made before the pecp'e was this, that 
the Executive had too mush power through the es- 
tablishment of the Sub Freasury. Separate the 
Sub-Treasury from this influence, and there will 
be no danger. 

But, said Mr. B. with great animation, was it the 


, Sub-‘Lreasury alone that was argued before the 


people at the late election? Were there no other 
subjects brough! before them? Had the case of 
Lieutenant Hooe no share in producing the result? 
Had the speech of my late colleague (Mr. OcL¥] 


| about the “palace,” the ‘gorgeous eurtains,” the 


“gold spoons,” the “English carriege,” and the “big 
looking glass,” nothing to do with the matter? 

Now, I ask, since this Administration came into 
power, where is the bill that bas been brought in to 
prohibit the evidence of negroes? (“Order ! order!) 

Where, I ask, is the bill that has been brought 
in to strip the White House, and convert it into a 
log-cabin? (‘‘Order! order! order !”) 

Mr. BROWN, at this portion of his speech, was 
assailed from all parts by calls to order, on the 
ground of irrelevancy. He protested against such 
conduct, and reminded those who so loudly catled 
him to order, that their own friends might talk all 
round the compass without interruption. 


After some conversation on the point of order, | 


Mr. BROWN proceeded, and said that at the 
election, another subject mooted was the tariff. 
That had been, and still was,a great question in 
Pesansylvania. 


late Administration bad sacrificed the inter: of 
indusiry, bat that thei id esta 


a protective tarif. Fr 
“Northern man with Souihery 
party, were paraly i dustry, 
but that these things would all be remedied when 
the new Administration got into power. 

I have, said Mr. B. seen the numerovs banners 
carried about Peansylvania at the late election, on 
which was incribed “A Protective Tarif,” vIn- 
dustry Protecied;’ and [have now in my posses- 
sion a banner, on which is represented an oid sol- 
dier entering a log cabin, with the words ‘Protee- 
tive Industry” over the door. These were the re- 
presentations made to the people of my S:ate be- 
tore the election; and they were assured that the 
interests of industry would be protected so scon as 
the reformers came into power. Yet, when a col- 
league of mine [Mr. Fornance] introduced a reso- 
Intion on the subject the other day 
had been promised, how was it disposed of 2 
the reformers remember their declaration? Ne, for 
the resolution was /aid on the tekle, and Pennsylva- 
nia had been leftin a minority cf sixty ! 

The people cf my State were also told about the 
“blood hounds” in Florida, aud their sympathies 


Let gentlemen go on; | 


The people had been told that the 
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had been wrought upon by the “shocking détaiis,” 
to a great extent. They had been told what a mer- 
ciless and savage thing it was to let the blood 
hounds loose among the Indians; and yet the very 
individual who acknowledged that he ordered 
those dogs from Cuba, has since been elevated to be 
Governor over the very region where the dogs were 
employed! : 

Mr. B. concluded by again denying that the peo- 
ple of his State had condemned the Sub-Treasury, 
or sanctioned a National Bank. He ealled upon 
the majority to give the country a protective tariff. 
It separated the Treasury from Executive influ- 

ence. 
| Mr. ALFORD of Georgia wished to offer a few 
remarks in justification of the vote he had given 
yesterday. He believed at the time that he 
| was voting to send the bill to the committee which 
had legitimate jurisdiction ever the subject. He 
still thought so. Ifthe Sub-Treasury was to be 
repealed, he thought the Committee of Ways and 
Means the proper committee to doit. He himself 
wasin favor of the repeal. He thought the select 
committee would have quite enough to do tore- 
store to the country a sound currency. All ‘the 
Committee of Ways and Means would have to do 
would be to report the bill: a majority of that com- 
mittee were in favor of the repeal. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts and the gentleman from Ken. 
' tucky had talked to the House of their discove- 
ries; he believed there was one thing they would 
find it had enough to discover, and that was, to 
| givea sound and uniform currency to a country 
that had none at all, or worse than’ none. He 
| hoped the House would act promptly on the re- 
peal: and that, in the meanwhile, the Committee 
on the Carrency would have a substitute ready 
provided to meet the wants of the country. If the 
pian they should report was one Mr. A. 
could approve, he was ready to vote for it; 
if not, not. He had not come here to watch 
under-currents, but to do his duty openly and 
fearlessly, .A gentleman had wanted something 
done to avoid Executive dictation; and it was 
very true that the war last summer had been 
waged against Executive influence and Executive 
dictation. But, thank God, Executive power in this 
Government was now effecrually put down, The 
danger was still from power, but not in the Exe- 
cutive. The course of power was that of a rush: 
ing cannen-bali—as soon as it was turned by some 
insurmountable obstacle out of one direction, it 
glanced off immediately in another, but it was still 
formidable. Power was now leaving the Execu- 
tive for the Legislaiive branch of the Government; 
and it was there even worse. He held it unwise 
téYollow the dictation of any man toghe injury of 
the people; but there was no danger so long as the 
present Executive continued in office. He appealed 
to gentiemen of all parties to say whether there 
was any fault that could be found in the President’s 
message, save this, that it abstained from positively 
recommending to Congress any course for them to 
pursue. The President stated facts and reasons, 
and then left Congress to choose its own course. 
No; execvtive disiatioa was overthrown—it was 
| dead, and gone—dead and buried. The voice of 
the people from their log cabins, ay, and from the 
railroad crossings and stumps, from the mountains 
and from the valleys, had put itdown once and 
forever. Now iet us guard against other dictation 
not Jess dangerous. Myr. A. was in favor of di- 
viding the business of the House among its various 
committees, and let each report on its own share 
ob ht, 

Mr. WATTERSON said he had beard it iterat- 
ed and reiterated so often upon that floor, that the 
people had decided against the Sub-Treasary, in 
elevating to the Presidential chair William Henry 
Harrison, that he felt it his daty to saya few 
words in reply. Were there not many other ques- 
tions connecied with the late contes? He would 
venture to assert that where the Sub-Treasury was 
mentioned once, the ‘gorgeous splendor” of the 
White House was mentioned a thousand times. 


Do not gentlemen recollect that the whole face of 
the nation, as it were, was filled with humbogs? 
Bat the greatest and most effectual humbug 
| of all was the impression which the Whig 
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leaders: fastened upon the public mind, that the 
derangement in the currency, the pressure in the 
money market, and the embarrassments generally, 
which pervaded the whole country, were attributa- 
ble to the late Administration of the Govern- 
ment!. Who believes, for a ‘Moment, that Mr. 
Van Buren would have been defeated, if such 
general prosperity had existed ia 1840, as seemed 
to existin 1836? The people were made to think 
that a “change” would better their condition, if not 
afford. immediate relief. The cry of “change,” 
“change,” was rang throughout the land. The 
present Attorney General of the United States, 
proclaimed aloud, that the bare annunciation of 
the election of General Harrison would add a hun- 
dred millions to the capital of the country, and the 
whole allied powers of Whigery cried amen. 
Have these predictions and promises been realized? 
Let a humbugged and deceived people answer! 

Mr. COOPER of Pennsylvania called Mr. W. 
te order, 

Mr. W. continued. Is it not in order to reply 
to remarks which have been made by the majority 
here, with interruption? If not, he would take his 
seat. Ee knew it was very unpalatable to some 
gentlemen to have the past alluded to. Now 
they have got into power, and.are trampling under 
foot every principle they professed when endea- 
voring to obtain it, they want to seal our lips, and 
prevent us from exposing their hypocrisy, by re- 
peated calls to order, 

Here Mr. MOORE of Louisiana arose and said 
he hoped the gentleman would be permitted to pro- 
ceed. He was for full discussion. 

Mr. W. continued. Before ihe election what did 
we hear? The :expenditures of the Government 
during Mr. Adams's administration, were thirteen 
millions; now they are twenty-five or thirty mil- 
lions! Only put us in power, aud we will pat an 
end to this prcfligate expenditure of the people’s 
money. We wiil “reform” this extravagance— 
we will restore economy in all the Departments, 
Where is the evidence of your economy, gentle- 
men? Echo answers—where? Can it be found in 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
proposes expending some eight millions of dollars 
more this year thana Democratic Congress appro- 
priated—in all twenty-six or seven millions? Can it 
be found in the report of the Seeretary of War, 
who tells us he must have two millions anda halt 
how at any rate, and after a while he will 
ask us for the very moderate sum of about thirty- 
three millions more, to expend in the building of 
fortifications, light-houses, &c.? Is not this “re- 
trenchment and reform” witha vengeance? You 
ean scarcely take up a document emanating from 
any of the Executive Departments this Session, 
but you read, “more money—more taxes,” 

Mr. ANDREWS of Kentucky objected to Mr. 
W. proceeding. 

Mr. CLIFFORD of Maine moved that Mr. W. 
be permitted to proceed in order; which was 
granted without a count. i 

Mr. WATTERSON said he was certainly very 
unfortunate—he never seemed to be in order. He 
hoped certain gentlemen would not be so sensitive. 
Are they afraid of the truth? It would appear so 
from their restiessness. He would advise them to 
keep cool, as he was only desirous to give them 
the preface of what he intended to Say on some 
other occasion, God being willing and the majori- 
ty here concurring. Gentiemen had asserted over 
and over again that the Sub-Treasury had been 
condemned by the people at the Presidential elec- 
tion. Was it not legitimate to show that such 
was not the fact—that the Whigssucceeded by mak- 
ing false professions about economy—by iaveating 


one humbug after another—and by making pro- 
mises and pledges that they never intended 
to redeem? It would be recollected that, 


when he introduced a preamble and resolu- 
tions the other morning, setiing forth the pro- 
fessions of ceriain Whig leaders before the 
election in regard to proscription for opinion’s 
sake, what. a fluttering there was in the ranks of the 
majority in the House. The gentleman from Geor- 
gia, [Mr. Dawson,] and others, even objected to 
their being read, under the pretence that they were 
disrespectful to that majority, Ay, indeed! And 
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is it disrespectful to quote the very language of 
Clay, and of Webster, and of Crittenden, and of 
Bell, on the subject of removals? They alle ontended 
that it was a great outrage to.,remove a public offi- 
cer on account of his political opinions. They went 
further: they maintained that the President had no 
power to remove without the consent of the Senate, 
and that he was bound to give the reasons for the 
removal in every case. No, sir; no. It was not 
because there was any thing disrespectful either in 
the preamble or resolutions to the Whigs here or 
elsewhere, that made them so bilious. They did 
not like to see the principles which they professed 
compared with their practices. There’s where the 
shoe pinched. Mr. W. read a paragraph from the 
National Intelligencet’s correspondent of this morn- 
ing, calling upon the President to tumble overboard 
all the Democratic office-holders; stating that the 
country demanded it. And, as a sort of knock- 
down argument in favor of such wholesale pro- 
scription, said “ysu do not know how we have suffer- 
ed for the last twelve years! Was this the language 
employed by the Whig party when endeavoring to 
upset the late Administration? Farfrom it. Then 
proscription was all wrong—the only questions 
they would ask would be, “fs he honesi?”—Ts be 
capable?” “Will he support the Constitution?” If 
a public officer discharged his duty, he should be 
retained, no matter what were his political opi- 
nions, Now, whatdo we hear? We have “suf- 
fered immensely for the last twelve years”—we 
have fought hard—~to the ‘victors belong the 
spoils,” and we want our pay. Sir, they are get- 
ting their reward rapidly. More removals have 
been made by this Administration in the short space 


most every Administration since the origin of the 
Government. And sucha set have been put in 
their places! Great God, on!y glance over the list. 

Mr. MORGAN of New York called Mr. W. to 
order. 

The SPEAKER said the gentleman from Ten- 
hessee was notin order, 

Mr. WATTERSON said nothing appeared to 
be in order coming from the Democrats. 
pealed to every man present, if, since the com- 
mencement of this session, the Whigs had not 
made five speeches where the Democrats had 
made one, and had not consumed five times as 
much time in debate. In view of this fact, it was 
very liberal, to be sure, to callhim to order so of- 
ten. 

But if gentlemen were determined to apply the 
gag, be itso. They have the power, and let them 
exercise it to their heart’s content. A measure is 
brought forward by the majority—they urge its 
passage on the ground that the people decided in 
its favor by electing William Henry Harrison 
President, and the minority are no} permitted to join 


Jssue with them upon the point. This is a beauti- 


ful state of things, truly! He presumed in a short 
time the land bill would be brouzht forward, when 
it would be contended that the people had decided 
that measure at the Presidential election. Not so. 
He believed if the question were put to the Whigs 
of Tennessee to-morrow, whether from three to 
five millions should be taken out of the Treasury 
annually, and distributed among the States, in 
order to create a pretext for raising the iariff, a 
majority—an overwhelming majority would decide 
against it. 

Here the SPEAKER called Mr. W. to order. 

Mr WATTERSON said he knew he was not 
strictly in order, but just as muchso as the Whig 
speakers who preceded him. Batif he could net 
proceed wiihout such frequent interreptions, he 
would bid adieu to the subject for the present and 
take his seat, 

Mr. CLARE of New York brought the debate 
to a close by demanding the previous question, He 
Said it was too true, he was sorry to admit, that 
hitherto, as the gentleman from Tennessee had 
said, there had been five Administration speeches 
to one on the opposite side. All this log cabin 
slaug was quite out of date; and he would set the 
example of abstaining from a consumption of the 
time of the House, by’ demanding the previous 
question. 

Tellers were called for on seconding the demand 


of two or three months, than were made during zl- ; 


He ap-' 


for the previous question, and Messrs. ATHERTON 
and BoarpMan were appointed. i 

And the question being taken, there äppeared== 
ayes 94, noes 86. 

“So there was a second. 

Mr. FESSENDEN asked the yeas and nays on 
ordering the main question, but withdtew the 
call. eae 
Mr. WOOD of New York renewed it; and the 
yeas and nays were ordered, and, being taken, were 
as follows: yeas 114, nays 86. — 

So the main question was ordered to be now 
taken. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Kentucky inquired of the 
Speaker whether, if the motion to reconsider pre- 
vailed, it would then be in order to move to refer 
the bill to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union? 

The SPEAKER replied that it would. 

Mr. ATHERTON asked the yeas and nays on 
the main question, (being on the motion to recon- 
sider,) which were ordered, and, being taken, were 
as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Allen, L. W. Andrews, 
S. J, Andrews, Arnold, Ayerigg, Babcock, Ba- 
‘ker, Barnard, Barton, Birdseye, Blair, Boardman, 
Borden, Botts, Briggs, Brockway, Bronson, Milton 
Brown, William Butler, Calhoun, William B. 
Campbell, Thomas J. Campbell, Caruthers, Childs, 
Chittenden, John C. Clark, Staley N. Clarke, 
Cooper, Cowen, Cianston, Cravens, Cushing, Gar- 
reit Davis, William C. Dawson, Deberry, John 
Edwards, Everett, Fessenden, Fillmore, A. Law- 
rence Foster, T. F. Foster, Gamble, Gates, Gid- 
dings, Patrick G. Goode, Graham, Green, Greig, 
Hall, William S. Hastings, Henry, Howard, Hud- 
son, Hunt, James Irvin, William W., lrwin, James, 
William Cost Johnson, Isaac B. Jones, J. P. Ken- 
nedy, King, Lane, Lawrence, Linn, Samsen Ma- 
son, Mathiot, Mattocks, Maxwell; Maynard, 
Moore, Morgan, Morris, Morrow, Nisbet, Osborne, 
Owsley, Pearce, Pendleton, Pope, Proffit, Ramsey, 
Benjamin Randall, Randolph, Rayner, Rencher, 
Ridgway, Rodney, Russell, Saltonstall, Shepperd, 
Simonton, Slade, Smith, Sollers, Stanly, Stokeley, 
Stuart, Summers, Taliaferro, John B. ‘Thompson, 
Richard W. Thompson, Tillinghast, Toland, Tom- 
linson, Triplett, Trumbull, Underwood, Van 
Rensselaer, Edward D. White, John L. White, 
Thomas W. Williams, Lewis Williams, Christo- 
pher Hi. Williams, Winthrop, Yorke, Augustus 
Young, and John Young—118° 

NAYS—Messrs; Alford, Arrington, Atherton, 
Banks, Beeson, Bidlack, Bowne, Boyd, Brewster, 
A. V. Brown, C. Brown, Barke, W. 0. Butler, 
Green W. Caldwell; P. C. Caldwell, John Camp- 
beil, Cary, Clifford, Clinton, Coles, Daniel, R. D, 
Davis, Dawson, Dean, Dimock, Doan, Doig, East- 
man, J. C. Edwards, ‘Egbert, Ferris, John G. 
Floyd, Charies A. Fioyd, Fornance, W. O. Goode, 
Gordon, Gustine, Harris, John Hastings, Hays, 
Holmes, Hopkins, Houck, Hubbard,. Hunter, In- 
gersoll, Jack, C. Johnson, J. W. Jones, Keim, A. 
Kennedy, Lewis, Littlefield, Lowell, A. McClellan, 
Robert MeC'ellan, McKay, Mallory, Marchand, 
Alfred Marshall, John Thompson Mason, Ma- 
thews, Medill, Miller, Newhard, Oliver, Parmen- 
ter, Patridge, Payne, Pickens, Plumer, Reding, 
Riggs, Rogers, Roosevelt, Sanford, Shaw, Shields, 
Snyder, Steenrod, Sumter, Sweney, Van Burea, 
Ward, Watterson, Westbrook, J. W, Williams, 
Joseph L. Williams, Wise, and Wood—90, 

So the vote was reconsidered. 

And the question recurring on the reference of 
the bill— 

Mr. FILLMORE withdrew his motion to refer 
to the Committee of Ways and Means, 

Mr. POPE moved to refer to the Select Commit. 
teee on the Currency. 

Mr. PICKENS moved to refer to the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, 

Mr. PICKENS said that he considered the vote 
of the House just taken to reconsider was witha 
view to take the bill from the Committee of Ways 
and Means, and therefore it was that he had made 
this motion. He did not know how it came to pass 
that the gentleman from Maryland had discovered 
that there was an under current. in that commit- 
tee, and had given itas his reason for changing 
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his vote. He (Mr. P.) viewed itas a direct cen- 
sure upon the committee, but he (Mr. P.) took no 
part of that censure to himself, ashe knew of no 
under current with him or his political friends 
upon that committee, fcr they had been open, bold, 
and fearless in their course. They desired to meet 
the questions and principles involved, and were 
ever ready to discuss them with gentlemen at any 
time they might think proper to come forward. 
They challenged debate, and were ready to go to 
any committee the House might direct; but they 
demanded a hearing in Committee of the Whole. 

It was due, he thought, to the other gentiemen 
who had been alluded ‘to in this debate, to come 
forwaid and defend themselves. He thought the 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Apams] 
would not alsocome forward and say that be had 
discovered reasons which had induced him to 
change kis vote. He begged to recail to the 
recollection of that gentleman the history of 
this measure, He [Mr. Apams] would recol- 
lect that it was pressed in 1825, and he [Mr. 
Pickens] did not know what the object of 
the geniicman from Massachusetts was then, 
when he recorded his vote ia favor of the 
measure and of its principles. Bat he would say 
that in the gentleman’s [Mr. A’s] pressing this 
measure in the peremptory manner in which he 
had done, he (Mr. P.) was somewhat surprised, 
because he thought he was following the example 
and principles laiddown by the geatleman in his 
letter in 1837—a letter, too, which went farther, per- 
haps, than he (Mr. P.) had done in denouncing any 
connection of the banking system with the Govern- 
ment of this country. Bat it seemed he was mis- 
taken, and that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
was following a course the reverse of that pursued 
by him in 1835. He did not know but he might 
perhaps have misunderstood the gentleman’s prin- 
ciples. Butit was a great mistake to suppoce that 
the Sub-Treasury scheme was passed premature- 
ly, and without the fuliest and fairest deliberation. 
He utterly denied, too, the assertion that it had 
been condemned by a majority of the people, and 
that the result of the late Presidential contest turn- 
ed upon that issue. Mr. P. concluded by reiterat- 
ing his hope that those who cousidered themselves 
censured on this occasion would rise and give their 
sentiments in defence of their position in regard to 
this question. 

Mr, SOLLERS said: Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man calis upon me to give some reasons why I 
thought there was an under current in this matter. 
I desire the gentleman from South Carolina, end 
every body eise, to distinctly understand that I do 
not acknowledge his authority to cali upon me to 
give my reasons for the expression of my opinions 
here cr elsewhere. I shall exercise the privilege of 
uttering my opinions whenever I feel called upon 
to do so, without acknowiedging the right of that 
geneman io question either my motives or the 
reasons which influenced me in giving ulterance to 
those opinions. 

I wiil teil the gentleman, however, though not 
upon compulsion, why I szid “I taought I saw an 
under-current in this business; because, as I said 
before, the composition or the materials of the com- 
mittee was such thal, in my opinion, there would 
be at Ivast delay in its action upon this subject 
And I, for one, desire no delay. I have ne sympa- 
thy for the fate ef the Sub-Treasury. And theugh 
the gentleman from Virginia ihinks it wrerg and 
ungenerous to pierce the dead body, I beg leave to 
differ from him, and say that it has been only 
doomed to death by the people, and I, for one, am 
willing tosign the warrant for its instant execution. 

Mr. CUSHING said that he voted yesterday 
for the reference of this subject to the Committee 
of Waysand Means, and he had voted to-day for 
a reconsideration of the reference made yesterday. 
And the vote he would give now should be based 
on the same reasons as had actuated him before— 
and that was simply a question of business; and he 
knew not and cared not about the under-currents; 
and least of all would he, at this stage of the bill, 
go into the merits of it, and ask what the people of 
the United States had decided in reference to it by 
their votes. To do that would be to introduce a 
debate which would be interminable. He desired 
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action in some speedy form, and he thought that 
was attained by adopting the course which he had 
advocated. He thought the proper committee to 
which the subject should be referred was the Com- 
mittee on the Currency. And he thought so for 
two reasons. In ihe first piace, the resolution ap- 
pointing that committee prescribes its powers and 
its functions, and they precisely cover this ques- 
tion; and they had to consider not only the sub. 
ject of the currency, but that of the establish- 
ment of a proper fiscal agent. What was 
the Sub-Treasury? It was at present the fiscal 
agent. Now, this bill proposed to abolish it, and 
to supply another; and a Committee on the Cur- 
rency had Leen raised to effeet that object—to pro- 
vide a new agent in the place of the present one; 
and the two things, in his mind, were inseparably 
connected, the one with the other. The considera- 
tion of the one involved a question as to the other; 
and therefore he thought they should go to the 
same committee. Bat it had been said the ques- 
tion of the repeal of the Sub-Treasury belonged to 
the Committee of Ways and Means. He, how- 
ever, denied that itcame within any part of the 
eonstruction of the authority of that committee. 

{Here Mr. C. went into a statemeat of what he 
conceived to be the subjects properly coming 
Within the econ:ideration and control of the Com- 
mittee cf Ways and Means, as contradistinguished 
from those which it would be right and consistent 
to refer to a committee on the subject of the car- 
rency.] He (Mr. C.) was therefore opposed to 
any reference to the Committee of Ways and 
Means. 

Mr. PICKENS wished to learn from the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Cusuine] whether 
it was not the intention of the party with whieh the 
gentleman acted to move the previous question 
when the report should be brought in, and thereby 
cut off all debate. 

. Mr. CUSHING continued. It was difficult for 
him to say what the House would do with the re- 
port, For his own part, he had no wish to oppose 
any legitimate debate, and particularly by calling 
the previous question—a practice which he had al- 
ways much deprecated. He was for allowing every 
fair and reasonable opportunity for debate at the 
proper time. He hoped, notwithstanding the kind- 
ness of the gentleman from South Carolina in 
making: the proposition that the subject should go 
to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, that it would be referred to the Committee 
on the Currency. 

Mr. MASON of Ohio rose and inquired of the 
Speaker what would be the effect of the previous 
question? 

The SPEAKER said it would be to cat off all 
the moiions for reference, and would bring the 
House direc!ly to a vote upon the bill. 

Mr. MASON of Ohio said that he would not move 
the previous question. He remarked that he was 
in favor of referring the subject to the most appro- 
priate committee; and he thought thai if it was re- 
ferred te the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, it would lead to interminable discas- 
sion. It was his bellef, then, that the subject 
should be referred to the Committee on the Cur 
renry. 

Mr. J. G. FLOYD moved that the bill be refer- 
red back to the Committee of Ways and Means. It 
was yesterday, on ibe motion of his colleague, the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
referred to that commitee. To-day, for some po- 
litical reason, as it would seem, it is to be taken 
from that committze and sent to the select commit- 
tes upon the currency. The gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. Paorrit] says they made a blunder by the 
reference of yesierday. And the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Porz] says he bas discovered an 
under-current in that committee, which makes it 
proper that this subject should be withdrawn from 
their consideration. Is this so? Is it true that, 
while we hear from every quarter of this House the 
declaration that the Sub-reasury has been con- 
demned by the people, the majority dare not trust 
it to a committee upon which there are six members 
of the Administration majority to three of the mi- 
nority? 

But, sir, said Mr. F., with these under-currents 


į the property of such security. 


Look, sir, at these committees. At 

theehead of the Committee of Ways and Means is’ 
my honorable colleague from the Erie district, 

[Mr. Finemore,] and, by a reference to that com- 
mittee, I cannot doubt that the interests of Néw' 
York will beabundantly guarded. Look again at 

the Select Committee upon the currency; at its 

head is the distinguished member from Philadel- 

phia, [Mr. Serapanr,] and next to him is the equal- 

ly distinguished gentleman from the neighborhood 

of Boston, [Mr. Apams,] and new York is repre- 
sented by my colleague, [Mr. McKzon.] who, 

from the very fact that he belongs to the minority 

in this House, cannot be expected to have great in- 

fluence upon the deliberations and determinations 

of thatcommittee, Upon this committee, then, 

the interests of New York will be left to the tender 

mercies of Philadelphia and Beston; and the pecu- 

niary interests of the former city have for a long 

time past been antagonist to those of New York. 

Sir, I ask for my State no undue advantage, but I 
do ask that her interests should be protected, and I 

therefore hope that all my colleagues upon this 

floor will unite with me in referring this bill back 

to the Committee of Ways and Means. f 

The question was then taken, first, on the motion 
to refer the bill to the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and it was rejected. 

And the question was taken, secondly, on the 
motion to refer to the Committee of Ways and 
Means, and it was rejected. 

And the bill was referred to the Select Commit- 
tee on the Currency. ar 


The following resolution, offered yesterday by 
Mr. MERIWETHER, was taken up, considered, and, 
after some desultory conversation, was adopted: ` 


Resulved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be instructed 
to report to this House whether any bank or banks have been 
used as depositories of the public money since the passage of 
“An act to provide for the safe-keeping, transfer, and disburse- 
ment of the public revenue;” and ifs0, what bank or banks 
have been so employed: Whether the one-fourth part of dù- 
lies, taxes, sales of public lands, debts, and sums of money ac- 
cruing or becoming due to the United States after the 30th of 
June, 1840, which was provided for by law to be paid in the 
legal currency of the United States, has been collected in such 
currency: Whether in any cases said requisition has not been 
complicd with; and if so, by whose order the law was diso: 
beyed: Whether such one fourth part of the public revenue 
has been paid in hank bills or checks on gpecie™ payin; 
banks; and if so, by whose order the «same was received, 
and at what places such checks were received: What expen” 
ditures have been incurred in carrying into effect the act re: 
ferredio, by way of salaries for officers, purchases of sites, and 

nsiruction of offices for Receivers General, the erection of 
roof vauk d safes, and the rent for rooms for offices 
for such Receiy and the total amount of expenditures made 
under the 271 ion of the act herein referred to: Whether 
the Receivers Shave given bond and security, in terms 
of the law; Hf not, who has omitied to do so, and if said omission 
was by the sanction of the Department: Whatsecurity has been 
received of cach Receiver General, and what was the value of 
And that the Secretary come 
municaie to this House the correspondence which may have 
taken place between that Department and the Receivers Ge- 
neral, i any, in reference to the security they: were required to 
give; and thathe further state what receipts or evidences of 
debt have been issued under the 25th section of the act herein re~» 
ferred to. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the fol 
lowing message and correspondence from the Pre- 
sidentofthe Usited States, which was read, and, 
after some conversation, was referred, om the mo 
ticn of Mr. PENDLETON, t the select commit- 
tee appointed on the Ist. instant, upon the subject 
of the death of William Henry Harrison, late Pre» 
sident of the United States: 


Wasurneron, June 22,1841. | 
To the Senate and House vs Representatives of the United 
yiates. 

I have the honor to submit the accompanying cortespond- 
ence between myself and the Hon. J. Burnet, J. ©. Wright, 
and others, who arrived some days agoin this city as a com- 
mittee on behalf of the people of Cincinnati for the purpose, with 
the assent of the family, cf removing the remains of the late 
President of the United States to North Bend for interment. 
I have thought itto be my duty thus tc apprise Congress of 
the contemplated proceedings, 

JOHN TYLER. 
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ee D ae WASHINGTON, June 16, 1841: 
The President of the. United : 


States: 


Duar Sin: The undersigned were appointed by the citizens. 


and the City Council of Cincinnati, and by many of the surviy- 
ing soldiers of the late war, to apply to the widow and family 
of our distinguished fellow-citizen, the late President of.the 
United States, for permission to remove his remains from the 
city. of Washington to the State of Ohio for interment. They 
have made the application directed, and have received permis- 
sion to.perform. that sacred trust. They have now the honor of 
reporting to you their arrival in this city, and of asking your 
approbation of measures contemplated, and your co-operation 
in carrying it into effect. 

‘We are fully aware of the high estimate you placed on the 
talents and virtues of our lamented friend and fellow-citizen, the 
late Chief Magistrate of the Union, whose friendship and confi- 
dence you possessed many. years. We saw the tear fall from 
your eye and mingle with the tears of the nation, when the in- 
scrutable will of Heaven removed him from us. © 

: Knowing these things, we approach you with confidence, well 
assured that you will justly appreciate our motive for under- 
taking the mournful duty we have been deputed to perform, 
and that the same kind feeling which has marked ycur course 
through life, will prompt you on this occasion to afford us your 
countenance, and, if necessary, your co-operation. 

Tfit meet your approbation, the committee will do themselves 
the honor of waiting upon you at the President’s House, at any 
hour you may please to designate. 

With high respect, we are, your friends and fellow-citi- 


zens, 
; J. BURNET. 
J. ©. WRIGHT. 
TH, D. CARNEAL. 
CHAS. 5. CLARKSON, 
_ EDWD. WOODRUFF, 
RUFUS HODGES. 
L. WHITEMAN. 
A. DUDLEY. 
D. A. POWELL. 
A. McALPIN, 
JOHN REEVES. 


Wasuineron, June 17, (841. 

. GENTLEMEN: Your letter of the 16th was duly handed me, 
and I lose no time in responding to the feelings and sentiments 
which you have expressed for yourselves and those you repre- 
sent, and which you have correctly ascribed to me in regard to 
the lamented death of the late President. Asa citizen I respect- 
ed him, as a patriot I honored him, asa friend he was near and 
dear to me; that the people of Cincinnati should desire to keep 
watch over his remains by entombing him near their city, is both 
natural and becoming; that the entire West, where so many evi- 
dences of his public usefulness are to be found, should unite in 
the same wish, was to have been expected; and that the 
surviving soldiers of his many battles, Jed on by him to vic- 
tory and to glory, should sigh ‘to perform the last melancholy 
duties to the remains of their old commander, is fully in con- 
sonance with the promptings of a noble and generous sympa- 
thy. Icould not, if I was authorized to do so, oppose myself 
to their wishes. I might find something to urge on behalf 
of his native State, in my knowledge of his continued attach- 
ment to her through the whole period of his useful Jife—in the 
claims of his relatives there, whose desire it would be that the 
mortal remains of the illustrious son should sleep under the same 
turf with those of his distinguished father, one of the sign- 
ers of the Declaration of Independence-—in the wish of the citi- 
zens of his native county to claim all that is now left of him for 
whom they so lately cast their almost unanimous sutfrage-—to 
say nothing of my own feelings, allied, as I am by blood, to 
many of his near relatives, and with our names so close- 
ly associated in much connected with the late exciting pò- 
Nticai contest—these considerations might present some rea- 
sonable ground for opposing your wishes. But the assent 
which has been given by his respected widow and nearest rela 
tives to the request of the people of Cincinnati admits of no op- 
nosition on my part, neither in my individual or official cha- 
racter, 

Ishall feel it tobe my duty, however, to submit our corres- 
pondence to the two Houses of Congress now in session; but anti- 
cipating no effort from that quarter to thwart the wishes 
expressed by yourselves in consonance with those of 
the widow and nearest relatives of the late President, 1 rea- 
dily promise jou my co-operation towards enabling you to 
fulfil the sacred trust which brought you to this city. 

I tender to each of you, gentlemen, my cordial salutations. 

JOHN TYLER. 

To J. Burner, J. C. Writ, and others of the Committee. 

And, the hcur of 3 having arrived, the House 


adjourned. ; 
: IN SENATE, 
WEDNESDAY, June 23, 1841. 

Mr. TALLMADGE presented memorials from 
the city of New York, and from Oneida county, in 
favor of the passage of a general bankrupt jaw; 
which were referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE presented resolutions of 
the Legislature of Michigan, in relation to the 
rules of proceeding in the Circuit Court of the 
United States for that district; which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BENTON presented a memorial from citi- 

‘us of Goshen, Indiana, in favor of the passage of 
a general bankrupt law; which was referred to the 
.Cemuiitee on the Judiciary. 

M+ WRIGHT presented a remonstrance from 
citizens of New York, against the passage of any 
bankrupt.iaw at the present session. 

Also, a weworial from citizens of Oneida coun- 
ty against the passage of any retrospective law. 


Also, a petiton from citizens of New York in 
favor of a bankrupt law. eS: 

These memorials were all referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. i i 

Mr. PORTER presénted a memorial from a 
number of ¢itizens of Michigan, praying that the 
land office of the Saganaw district may not be re~- 
moved; which was referred to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. © 5 

Mr. TAPPAN submitted a resolution of inquiry 
as to the estimated expense of the Senate printing 
as represented in the bill making appropriations 
for the present session, which he observed was 
very nearly equal in amount to the same item in 
the House. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky made some explana- 
nations, which rendered a formal call unnecessary, 
and Mr. Tarran did not press a vote on his reso- 
lution. 

The resolution submitted by Mr. BUCHANAN, 
calling on the President for the names of those re- 
moved from office since the 4th March last, was 
taken up. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said if the resolution was not 

to be opposed, he had ne desire to consume the 
time of the Senate by making a speech upon it. 
. Mr. MANGUM thought it very inopportune to 
discuss proscription in hot weather. He had no 
amendment prepared, but to-morrow, perhaps, they 
might so arrange it as to have the names of those 
removed since March, 1841, and 1829, in parallel 
columns. . 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he would not object, 
provided it was the understanding that it should be 
added upon to-morrow. 

The resolution was Jaid over. 

THE DISTRICT BANKS. 

The bill to revive and extend-the chariers of the 
banks of the District of Columbia was put on its 
third reading, when 

Mr. MOREHEAD moved to recommit the bill, 
with instructions to strike out the amendment which 
had been adopted yesterday, preventing the banks 
of the District from paying out or lending out the 
notes of any suspended banks. 

Mr. Moneneap stated the reasons which actu- 
ated him in making the motion. In voting for the 
amendment yesterday, he had not reflected suffi- 
ciently on the peculiar condition in which the peo- 
ple of the District would 
such a feature. 

Mr. MERRICK was in favor of the recommit- 
ment of the bill, explaining at the same time the 
manner in which the amendment would act, and 
declaring that under such prohibitions the renewal 
of the charters would not be a matter of relief to 
the peop’e. 

Mr. MANGUM would not object to the recom- 


mitment of the bill, but would suggest to the Sena- | 
tor whether it wouid not better to so modify his | 


motion as to recomuit without instructions. 
Mr. MERRICK thought it would be better to 


let the motion of the Senator from Kentucky re- 


main as originally made. If the bill were sent 
back with instructions, it might be reported with- 


out delay, and avoid the danger of a new and pro- | 


longed discussion. He wished to make the vote 


on the recommitment a test vote as to the retain- . 


ing of the amendment. 

Mr. YOUNG commented on the 
of the reasons urged for the chartering of these 
banks. One reason put forward was, that it was 
necessary to enable the banks of the Distriet to 
redeem their issues in specie. Another, that the 
entire circulation of the District consisted of the 


irredeemable paper of the banks of Maryland, Yir- : 


ginia, etc. and jt was necessary to drive that cir- 
culation out by a circulation redeemable in specie. 


Another reason urged was, that the business of the | 


banks might be revived and extended. It was 
right and proper that these banks should redeem 
their issues in specie, but what issues had they to 
redeem? As to driving out the spurious circula- 
tion of other banks, how was that to be ef- 
fected by giving the District banks the liberty of 
dealing in irredeemable Paper, which, for the sake 
of the profit on its depreciation, they would have an 
interest in circulating? And as to the revival and 
extension of the business of these banks, what ex- 


inconsistency | 


placed by the adeption of | 


tension of business will be prudent, or can they 
safely make, if they have to pay in specie? Tf 
they really intend to pay specie in any reasonable 


time, they ought not to extend their business. In- 
stead of discounting, they ought to do-as other 
banks preparing for resumption are doing: they 
ought to confine their business to dealing in bills of 
exchange, and do away with bills of discount alto- 
gether. 

Mr. Youna then adverted to the manner in 
which the New Yotk banks, and the banks of 
England, had sustained themselves in times of trial 


-by redeeming their small notes in specie; and, as an 


illustration; mentioned a circumstance of a little 
bank in the West, conducted by a gentleman of 
his acquaintance, on the principle of redeeming 
every small note issued by the bank the moment it 
was presented. The consequence was, that confi- 
dence grew up in the circulation of that bank, and 
ils notes being a more convenient medium of cir- 
culation than specie, were generally in use, and 
specie flowed more freely into the bank, and it had 
always an abundance in its vaults. 

` Mr. BENTON said the Senator from Ken- 
tucky had received the thanks of the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Mrratcx] for his motion, and he 
(Mr. B.) also thanked him, heartily. thanked him. 
When the amendment was offered yesterday to 
prevent these banks from bamboozling us by doing 
business on the paper of suspended banks, the 
mere statement of the matter had the effect of pro- 
ducing a vete nearly unanimous, as could be seen 
by a reference to the yeas and nays. In this body, 
where party lines are strictly drawn, there were 
but six Senators voting against it.~ The whole 
thing passed sub silentio, and the public mind took 
no hold of it. When he proposed the amendment, 
he considered it a proper opportunity to bring be- 
fore the people of the United States the great ques- 
tion, whether they should have an exclusive paper 
currency or not. He wished to call their attention 
to this war upon the currency of the Constitution 
—a war unremitting and merciless—to establish in 
this country an exclusive paper currency. This 
war to subvert the gold and silver currency of the 
Constitution, is waged by that party who vilify 
your brach mints, ridicule gold, ridicule silver, go 
for banks at all times and atall places, and go fora 
paper circulation. down to noies of six and a quar- 
tercents. He rejoiced that this question was pre- 
sented in that body, ona platform so high that every 
American can see jt-—~the question of a sound or 
depreciated currency. He was glad to see the ad- 
vocaies of Banks, State and National, show their ` 
hand on this question. Even their Great Regula- 
tor which they propose to saddle on the country, 
will suspend intwo years after going into opera- 
tion in a time of peace, and in one year in a time of 
war, and remain suspended for twenty-six years, 
as did the Bank of England, whose example was 
quoted with such approbation in the cotton bag let- 
ter. A permanent suspension is what the banks 
want, which will enable them to make millions out 
of the people, and picayunes from the washerwo- 
man, from the drayman, from the man who as- 
cends fout stories on a ladder, with a hod of bricks 
on his shoulder. And this state of things, it is 
gravely proposed in the American Senate to con- 
tinue for three years—they might as well propose 
three thousand—and this when we haveno petition 
from tbe banks, and no bankers present that I can 
see. He again thanked gentlemen for the mo- 
tion, as the question was yesterday slipped by 
without attracting any attention, but now it is re- 
newed, and the attention of the American people 
will be attracted by the debate—not from any thing 
he might say, for ifhe would merely shout, so as 
to make them inquire what it meant, it was enough 
—to look on and see it proposed to charter banks 
in this District, for the purpose of dealing in de- 
preciated paper. 

He considered banks, the largest as well as the 
smallest, all animated by the same principle—all 
in favor of cireulating small notes, all in favor of 
being permitied to use depreciated paper. The in- 
terest of one was the interest of all, and they would 
fight as much for the smallest as the largest. Yes- 
terday the proposition was to allow these banks: to 
use depreciated paper, and to issue small notes, 
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and he supposed both these modifications were in- 
tended to be made in committee, if it was recom- 
mitted. When the Bank of England commenced 
operations, ske issued no votes of a Jess denomina- 
tion than one hundred pounds sterling; and when 
the notes were paid into the Bank, they were can- 
celled and destroyed. But in the course of one 
hundred and three years, she worked down from 
one hundred pound notes to one pound notes. 
And when did they commence reducing the amount 
of iheir. noies? During the administration of Sir 
Robert Walpole. When the notes got down to 
one pound, specie was driven from circulation, and 
went to France and Holland, and a suspension of 
six and twenty years followed. 

Why are banks so fond of small notes? Be- 
cause they realize a large profit from the wear of 
them. When, at the end of twenty-five years, Par- 
liament repealed the privilege granted to the Bank 
of England to issue notes uncer five pounds, a 
large amount were outstanding, and though the re- 
peal took place more than twenty years ago,yetevery 
quarterly return of the Bank now shows that mil- 
lions of these notes are still outstanding, which are 
lest or destroyed, aud never will be presented. 
And in whose hands are these small notes losu ia 
those of the washerwoman—the laborer—ihe mar- 
ket woman. ‘The statistics ef erime in Great Bri- 
tain show, that of all the counterfeiting of bank 
bills and paper securities in that kingdom, more is 


and itis the same in this country. On wh 
the less of these counterfeit notes fali? 


On ‘he 
poor and the ignorap!—the laborer and the mecha- 


nic. Hence there banks inflict a double injury 
on the poorer classes; and of all the evils of the 
banking system, the moxt revolting is its imposing 
unequal burdens on that portion of the pecpie the 
least abie to bear them. 

Mr. B. then instanced a case in point of an In- 
surance Company in Si. Louis, which, in viola- 
tion of law, assumed banking privileges, and eir- 
culated to a large exteut the notes of a suspended 
bank. Up to Saturday night these notcs were paid 
out from its counter, and the working men and 
mechanics of St, Louis were paid their weck’s 
wages in them. Well, when Monday morning 
came, the Insurance Company refused to receive 

ne of them, and they fell at once to fifty cents on 
the doliar. Thus the laborer and the mechanic 
had three days of their labor annihilated, cr had 
worked three days for the exclusive benefit of those 
who had swindled them; and all this by a bank 
having power lo receive or refuse what paper they 
please, and when they please. And the Senate are 
now called upon to confer the same privilege 
upon the banks of this District. 

Mr. B. said ıt was against the immutable prin- 
ciples of justice~-in oppositon to God’s most holy 
canon, to makea thing of value to day, which 
will be of none to-morrow. You might as well per- 
mit the dry gouds merchant to callhis yard mea- 
sure three yards, or the grocer to call his quart 
three quarts, as to permit the banker to call his dol- 
lar three dollars. There is no difference in princi- 
ple, though more subtle in the manner of doing 
it. Money is the standard of value, as the yard, 
andthe gallon, andthe pound weight, were the 
sandards of; measure. 

He then showed how the present state of sus- 
peasion at the South and West was caused by the 
Bank of the United States; and though she is now 
prostrate in the dusi—a mass of moral putrefac- 
tion, yet the suspension is sull continued because 
it suits the views of a great political pariy to con- 
tinue i. Itis continued to punish the people for 
their resistance to the odious measures of that 
party. The language was, we have reasoned 
wth the people long enough; we must appeal to 
their sufferings; we must touch their pocket nerve; 
and they have cursed the eountry with a pestilence 
worse than the frogs of Egypt, which were found 
in the knerding trough, on the table, and in the 
bridal bed. He considered the spawn of the bro- 
ken banks with which the people of this country 
are now cursed worse than the affliction of the 
people of Egypt. And this state of things was to 
continue until another monster had been created, 
and then the banks will resume payments in 2 


day, and the gloriotis result will be attributed to 
the wonder working effects cf the establishment of 
a Bank of the United States. 

Andis the Senate of the United States to be 
forced to take a put in this unworthy game—to 
continue this state of things for three years, when 
long before that time the suspension party will be 
overthrown? Why not make the banks of the 
District take side with the honest specie paying 
banks of the country, instead of the side of the 
broken and suspended ones? and to assist the banks 
of Virginia and North Carolina in their efforts to 
bring about a return to specie payments. 

But it was said the people owe the banks; and 
the question is not wkether the banks are prepared 
to resume specie payments, but are the people pre- 


“pared to pay their debts to the banks in specie. Mr. 


Biddle, in his famous cotion-bag letter, witha great 
deal of periness, asked the question, Are the people 
of the United States prepared to pay five hundred 
millions in specie to the banks? AH know now, as 
many believed then, that the people owe the banks 
comparatively notbing. That it is the presidents, 
and cashiers, and directors of the banks that owe 
the banks. "Phat the banks owe themselves; while 
they owe money to every man in the country, from 
the merchant down to the shoe-black, who has their 
“promise to pay one dollar’ in his pocket. The 
United $ ates Bank is a fair sample of all the rest; 
and when we hear pathetie appeals made to us 
about the “hardships of the people,” it is the hard- 


‘ships of bank presidents, and bank directors that is 


mean: 


those efflicted zentiemen, who spend thirty 
thousand doilars in furniture for their dwellings: 
who think thernselvesstinied Ifthey have notat least 
six kinds of wine on their tables at dinner; and who 
roll about in their sumptuous coaches, with splen- 
did equipage, and the common people have to jamp 
out of their way, for fear of being trodden down 
and run over. 

When -Mr. Biddle wrote his cotton bag letter, 
how rauch did he owe the bank? Millions. Look 
at his residence at Andalusia—the beautiful tem- 
ple, a miniature of the mammoth in Chestnut street 
—and his splendid grapery, on which he expended 
forty thousand dollars—and all the other appurte- 
nances of that princely establishment. Where did 
ali this money come from? From the friends of 
the Bank; and while he was thus millions in its 
debt, what a power of brass did it require to make 
the assertion that the people owed it! And who 
is it owe the banks of the District? The farmer or 
tbe mechanic, when he borrows money, has to pay 
it on a day certain; and he has to pay it or his note 
is protested, and svit commenced for the amount. 
But the bank presidents, bank directors, and bank 
favorites, have more leniency shown them, and the 
loan is extended month after month, and year af- 
ter year, as an examination of their books would đe- 
monstrate, The people had been taking lessons 
from these corporation schoolmasters for some 
years past-—they were apt scholars, and were getting 
an education rapidiy. In a little while he thought 
they would graduate, and be able to do without 
their masters. 

Mr. BARROW said he happened to be one of 
the minority of six on the vole of yesterday by 
which the amendment of the Senator from Missouri 
was adopted. As the subject had now been epen- 
ed up, he would say a few words in defence of the 
vote he gave against that amendment. He would 
not undertake to answer the Senator from Missouri, 
because he considered all he had urged irrelevant. 
Mr. Barrow then proceeded at some length to com- 
meni oa the assertion that the people had been put 
to school jo General Jackson on the subject cf 
banking, and Mr. Bewron’s position that, in three 
years, they would undersiand the question of cur- 
rency, and would condemn the new United 
States Bank. e had, himself, for ten years, 
been trying to find out a better plan, but had 
at last learned that the people were loud in de- 
nouncing the better plan of the Senator from Mis- 
souri. He would not reply to that Senator’s argu- 
ments on irrelevant matter. He had heard those 
arguments as regularly as the voice of the Chap- 
jain invoking the blessing of Godion the Senate and 
its measures. He had expected when the question 
of the new bank. would come up, that those with 


whom he is placed in contact, would thunder forth 
against it, but did hope they would not consume 
time in firing their comments on thedead body of 
the United States Bank of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Barrow then went into the question of ne- 
cessity for passing this bill to revive business in the 
District of Columbia, and called on the opposite 
side to point out in it any clause authorizing the 
banks it was fo charier to issue irredeemable pa- 
per. In regulating that, the banks shall pay specie 
on their own obligations. Congress would do all, 
it could be called upon todo. Why impose on 
them restrictions not imposed by any State in the 
Union on its banks?’ [Mr. Barrow here went over 
the whole ground taken by the supporters of the 


_ bill, reiterating all the arguments urged in its favor, 


and concluded by, urging the recommittal of the 
bill, with instructions.] 

Mr. ALLEN said he wished it to be distinctly 
remembered that there are no banks now in the 
District of Columbia. It is the purpose of this bill 
to charter six. Yesterday, when he objected to it, 
he did so on general grounds; but the gentleman 
on the other side [Mr. Merrick] advocated it on 
the ground that it was to relieve the District from 
the curse of an irredeemable and almost worthless 
currency. That gentleman asserted that, unless 
these banks were rechartered, the irredeemable 
nctes of the suspended banks of Maryland and 
Virginia, would continue the sole currency of: the 
District. And how did the gentleman propose to 
remedy the evil? By chartering six banks that 
would redeem their issues in specie from the mo- 
meutthey would go into operation under their new 
charter. Ina few words, it would be the: charter 
of six banks which would displace an itredeema- 
ble currency and put in its place a redeemable cur- 
rency. And the great inducement held out by the 
geniieman for chartering these banks was, ‘that 
their notes would immediately banish from the 
District the worthless trash with which it is now 
inundated. 

Mr. MERRICK explained that what he stated, 
or intended to state, was, that it was necessary to 
recharter these banks for the purpose of giving the 
District a sound and wholesome currency; but it 
was not-his intention in saying that, to mean that 
they should exclude the notes of other banks. By 
furnishing a sound and wholesome currency, re- 
deemable in specie at home and within their reach, 
that currency would be preferred to an irredeemae 
ble currency, and in this way the latter would be 
withdrawn without being excluded. 

„Mr. ALLEN said the argument closed itself. 
If the District banks are not to pay their notes in 
irredeemable paper, this amendment cannot be ob- 
jected to; it only proposes to prohibit them from 
dealing in notes of other banks not paying specie. 
The whole argument of the gentlemen on the other 
side, in opposition to the amendment of the Seng- 
tor from Missouri, is given up. ‘The Senator from 
Maryland thought he (Mr. ALLEN} had mistaken 
his argument in the form in which he had stated it. 
But he has restated it himself, and what is ii? That 
the people cf the District stand in need of a cir- 
culation of their own; but on what ground does he 
say they want it? He answers, simply on the 
ground thai it would be redeemable on the spot. 
‘The question, then, is reduced dewn to the re- 
deemabiiity of the paper in circulation. And 
it is of no consequence whether the banks 
which issue that paper are one mile or one 
thousand miles distant, so as their notes are 
redeemable in specie. If the circulation is re- 
deemabie at pleasure, it is of no consequence 
whether the banks of the District deal in their own 
notes or in the notes of specie-paying banks which 
are ata distance. it is the redeemability of the 
notes forming that currency, which is the whole 
question. He (Mr, Auten) would lay it down as 
an axiom, that as long as-these District banks ¢an 
pay out, in all their transactions of business, the 
irredeemab‘e paper of other banks, they never will 
issue a note of their own. And why? Because, if 
they are bound to redeem their own notes in specie, 
they are the same to them as specie; and they 
would naturally prefer paying outa ‘currency of 
less worth than specie. To illustrate this, suppose 
one of these banks has of its counter, on one side, 
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a. batch of its own notes, redeemable in specie the | 


moment they are issued, and on the other a batch 
of irredeemable paper of other banks at a discount, 
because they are not redeemable in specie; and sup- 
pose- a citizen of the District presents a draft on the 
bank; will not the bank pay out the irredeemable 
paper to a certainty, in preference to its own pa- 
per? -It cannot be doubted that it will prefer. pay- 
ing out that which is of less value by several per 
cent. than its own paper. The irredeemable pa- 
peris ten per cent. under par, and the notes of the 
bank itself are at par. What chance is there, then, 
that it would issue a note of its own, as long as it 
could get irredeemable paper to issue? What is 
the effeci? Instead of the banks of the District, 
thus situated, providing a whelesome and sound 
currency, as the gentleman anticipates, they in- 
crease the circulation of irredeemable paper, be- 
cause they make a profit on it equal to its depreci- 
ation, and it is their interest not to issue a note of 
their own. 

These banks are to be chartered, if the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Missouri be rescinded, 
that they may pay specie on their own notes, but 
to be ‘allowed to deal in the notes of other banks 
not paying specie. What will be the consequence? 
That they never will put astamp on a note of their 
own. They will deal entirely inthe irredeemable 
paper of the banks of surrounding States. And thus, 
the circulation of irredeemable paper becomes the 
legalized act of Congress. The question to recon- 
sider the vote adopting the amendment of the Se- 
nator from Missouri, is, simply a question whether 
Congress is or is not ‘to legalize an irredeemable 
currency in the District of Columbia. 

It was no wonder that legislative action should 
be demanded by banks to legalize any thing they 
ask. The Rubicon had been passed when they 
ascertained that they could suspend in defiance of 
their chariers, and that by suspending they strength- 
ened themselves, and controlled the laws that were 
to control them; that they were then in a condition 
to exact, not only exemption from punishment, 
buta reward for their violation of law, by legal 
authority to continue their suspension. Let the 
murderer on the high road be assured that instead 
of punishment for his crimes, be will, by putting 
the laws at defiance, be protected, and what man 

‘in the community will be safe from acut throat? 
Banks may violate their charters, and commit with 
impunity any breach of the law—may te rewarded 
for ıt with additional immunities; but private citi- 
zens must pay the forfeit of the slightest infringe- 
ment of the laws. An individual commits some 
violation of law. He is tried for it, and no evi- 
dence of his previous worth, no services which he 
may have performed for bis country, can be admitied 
as a set off against his offence—nothing can palli- 
ate it—nothing indemnify him. Batif a corporation 
commitacrime a thousand times more extensive in its 
range of mischief, reaching to the remotest hamiets, 
and robbing the inmates of the poorest dwellings, 
‘plundering the laborers of their earnings, and the 
very law-makers—he would not call them law- 
makers, but legislators—the very legislators who 
enacted the laws these corporations have violated, 
give them indemnity—indemnity, too, for the most 
flagrant and contemptuous disregard of the laws. 
These corporations come to their legislators and say 
to them, “We could not help it; we were obliged 
tocheat the people, or sink ourselves; we arecome 
to demand of you a privilege to go on and plunder 
the people as long as we cap, under the sanction of 
your authority, and protected by the shield and 
ægis of your approbation.” 
p Now, this grave body is called upon to take 
charge of the happiness of this District and to se- 
cure the people of it against the irredeemable car- 
rency ofthe neighboring States. It is told if itis to 
do this, it must be by chartering these six banks 
with power to deal in irredeemable paper. 

Bat it isnot a question of recharter. The sole 
and solitary question is, whether Congress shall 
charter de nove six banks of the District of Colum- 
bia, with power to deal in notes of suspended 
banks, to legalize the continuation and increase of 
anirredeemable currency. With a perfect know- 
ledge of the result; knowing that every condition of 
such charters is at the mercy of the banks them- 


selves; that they may violate law, and will be in- 
demuified by those who make the law; that they 
ate but chartered plunderers of the people; who that 


goes for banks can say they do not do so with a pet- - 


fect knowledge of their crimes? He (Mr. ALLEN) 
would say to the opposite side, “Stand forth from 
among you the man who will say the whole bank- 
ing system of the country is not rotten to the very 
core; and yet who is not ready to perpetuate that 
very state of things, wherever and whensoever an 
opportunity offers.” And this is legislating for the 
people of the District cof Columbia! What is there 
in this bill to show it is for the benefit of the peo- 
ple? Whatis therein it to restrain the banks 
from taking the last bed from under the poor 
laborer or mechanic who is of the people? Look 
round the streets of this city and seethe misera- 
ble furniture of the poor offered day by day for 
public sale, to pay their debts. Does the misery 
or destitution of the owner exempt his effects from 
the operation of law? No; he is one of the peo- 
ple. Is it so with these banks when they owe the 
people? Are they made to pay their debts by the 
laws? No; they may violate the law and then 
come up here and ask their violations to be le- 
galized. This is the way the people of the District 
of Columbia are to be benefited by chartering these 
banks to deal in ivredeemable currency. 

He, and the friends with whom he acted, had 
been taunted from the other side with saying the 
same things over and over against banking institu- 
tions. This would not prevent him and them 
from repeating again and again what he and they 
had to say on, the subject. Truth makes no im- 
pression on those who’ are unaccustomed to it, till 
it is repeated again and again. By dint of knock- 
ing incessantly at obtuse substances, some impres- 
sion may be made; at Jeast he and his friends were 
determined to try the experiment. The Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Barrow] had commented with 
some force on the fact, that there was a great re- 
semblance in all the speeches delivered at this side 
of the Chamber. He (Mr. ALLEN) admitted the 
force of the remark. It was necessarily so; for it 
grew out of the fact that, in principle, he and his 
friends were uniform and indivisible. Whenever 
there is uniformitytand harmony of principles among 
men, their thoughts and their utterance of them 
will possess, naturally, great similitude. Great va- 
rety and diverging ranges of speech-making be- 
longed to those who possessed great variety of opi- 
nions and discordant principles. The only 
wonder was, how such discordant elements 
could be brought to bear on any fixed purpose; 
but there was a memorable example that they 
could, in the late Presidential canvass; on 
which occasion gentlemen on the opposite side 
were found in one State making speeches against 
Abolition, in another in favor of it; at one place 
preaching in favor of a United States Bank, and 
at another denouncing it in unmeasured terms; at 
one end of the Union advocating the wildest 
schemes of distribution of the sales of public 
lands, and at another recommending caution; 
making speeches here for and there against the 
Antimasons. Yet great and versatile as were their 
opinions and principles, all uniting upon the one 
man who, in the Presidential chair, was to be the 
exponent of every shade of opinion and every 
motley principle. 

But it was no wonder that the Democratic party 
used a uniform language. Men who move Straight 
forward to their object, do not leave the short un- 
varying path which leads directly to it. They 
have singieness of purpose in their thoughts, and 


-therefore there is uniformity in their speech. And 


as to repeating their sentiments, it is part of their 
creed to do so, for they believe the truth cannot be 
repeated too often, and without deviation. Such 
and so great is the dense mass of error and misre- 
presentation which they have to combat, that it is 
only by reiterated blows of wniform intensity it 
can be demolisbed, 

We shall continue to repeat these things, (ob- 
served Mr. Atten,) for we have to wake up the 
country. The people hav- to be roused to a sense 
of their danger. And when they throw off the 
slumber of delusion, and become wide awake to 
the true principles of your banking system, its ad- 


vocates in this chamber will fly from it as rats flee 
from a burning barn. Not a man on those seats 
(pointing to the opposite side) will be found ready 
to say, “I was an advocate of the system.” 

How was it when the GReaT MONSTER was in 
full blast-—when she was lavishing her blandish- 
ments on the gentlemen and their friends? No 
language that could be devised by the rul- 
ing. genius of the party, none that could 
be drawn from the welis, of literature, or 
fountains of poetry, not even from Shakspeare’s 
stores, was found adequate to the enlogies heaped 
upon the Great Regulater, and her pure, enlight- 
ened, immaculate President. Butnow, not one 
spirit from that vasty deep, (pointing to the Ad- 
ministration side of the chamber,) can be conjured 
up to father those eulogies, or screen the subject 
of them from merited ebloquy. Their favorite 
monster; is now dead, and its sweltering corse is 
cast on the Sith heaps in the street, a moral putres- 
cence of rottenness; and the gentleman have fied 
precipitately from the stench of its pestiferous car- 
cass, as they would from any thing foul, loath- 
some, and pestilential. Tio do justice to the Se- 
nator from Kentucky, it was some two years since 
he took occasion, with his usual tact and foresight, 
to cut himself loose from any contact with the 
rotting monster. When its baleful breath began 
to taint the contiguous air, he fled from its 
embraces in time. He fed early enough 
not to be within reach of the plague blotch, 
which its dying throes would create. Yes, two 
years ago, he.who was her counsel in the closet, 
her advocate in the forum, and ër Ajax in the 
field, deserted her, and left her the prey of her im- 
maculate financier, It thought then it was better 
to suffer on than to lead on, and boasted of having 
absolved itself from its fatal connection with the 
General Government. Then it was that the im- 
maculate financier said he had abdicated politics. 
Napoleon at Fontainbleau abdicated; but it was 
not, as he said, in favor of his son, but at the point 
of the bayonet. Mr. Biddle was going to be ho- 
nest, and would not embarrass himself in political 
broils. This was a sufficient hint to politicians; 
and, accordingly, they began to look a little sharp- 
er, till they saw a rotten spot. The moment 
they discovered it, they fled from it; and now 
there they stand, and not one of them will 
utter a single syllable in favor of the slench-rais- 
ing monster. That abdication took place in the 
form of a letter from Mr. Biddle; but it was not 
an abdication in favor of his son. He was sent 
off to Elba, anc then to St. Helena; but his son, 
the King of Rome, was not raised to the throne; 
for another dynasty was on the tapis—a dynasty 
more cfficientin despotism, to be supported by all 
the piliars of power, from the largest to the smallest 
in the land. They are to stand around this monster 
and keep it from being pulled down by repeal—a 
measure that was yesterday designated civil war; 
but a word on that hereafter; suffice it to say, that 
no threats as to the expedition or violence with 
which this new monster is to be brought into ex- 
istence will terrify those. who are epposed to it, or 
prevent them from strangling it in its birth, if they 
can, and if they cannot, from waging a never-end- 
ing war against it, till it is laid prostrate by repeal. 
The parents of this new monster were not so nume- 


j rous or formidable as to discourage the determined. 


The new monster‘will not have sufficient means to 
pay the legion of its defenders, as well as the old 
monster paid them. The thirty millions will not 
hold out iong amongst so many greedy for the prey. 
As they are gorged and drop off when no more is 


| to be got, we will keep on steadily . waging war on 


the exhausted monster till we cut the ligament 
which is to connect it with the Bank of England 
and give British influence a preponderance in this 
country. . For, what else is this monster to be, but 
a branch of the Bank of England? It is reserved 
for the American people, under this dynasty, to see 
the spectacle of their Government going into cohoot 
with the aristocrat noblility of England, in an insti- 
tution, the capital of which is to be furnished and 
to be influenced by Great Britain. How else is it 
to be furnished? You.have no surplus capital of 
your own tospare. The capital for your monster 
will have to besubscribed in England; and of this the 
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American people have to be informed, and that is 
one reason why every movement of it is combat- 
ed. Under this state of things, the gentlemen who 
want this monsterso badly, have the modesty to 
say itis to preserve us from British competition 
and to equalize our footing with England in rela- 
tion to foreign exchanges. What in reality will it 
become but a subservient branch of the great mo- 
ney institution, of England, controlled by British 
stockholders and under the complete influence of 
British capitalists? . 

He (Mr. Arren) was rejoiced to see in the re- 
port on this subject read the other day by the chair- 
man of the Finance Commiiiee, the confession, 
though tardily made, that this country bas been un- 
der British infuence, and controlled by the money 
powerof Exsiand. This is what he (Mr. ALuen) 
and his friends nave been telling the people duriag 
the whole reign of the late monster, the United 
States Bank. ‘Two years ago, he hirsselt had 
made these very assertions now conceded by the 
Committee cn Finance, at the head cf whish, ho, 
ei the head of all things in this Govern- 
ides. 

acd tu the immediate subject before the 
Senate; it thes bill will be forced tbrough, all he 
skould say would be, that he hope: these three pro- 
positions won!d aot be forgotten: first, he desired it 
to be underst.od iat this bill was to ereaie ox new 
banks ia the ‘istrict: next, that they are to furnish 
the District of Solu.nbia with a specie mediom of 
currency; anc third, t the amendment of the Se- 
nator from M 'ssouri scould be tet to stand fer the 
purpose of res raining the elrenlation of an irre- 
deemable eu: izy, ; 

Mr. MORE if AD replied at some length. He 
charged the Opposition with ng the peculiar 
friends of the State banks natil 1937, when they 
fulfilled all the predictions c? the Whigs by an ex- 
plosion, and involved the whole country in the evils 
of a circulation of depreciated bank paper. And 
then was presented the anomalous figure ci a great 
party devouring its own ofispring. When the Uni- 
ted Sta es Bank failed in getting a charter from the 
National Government, it obtained a charter from 
a State Legisiature, of which a majority were of 
different politics from his; and this new monster, 
which has lately died so horrible a death, could 
not be attribuied to the Whig party. He 
admitted that the banking system, as too generally 
practised, Was a monstrous system of fraud and 
cheatery, and he was willing as far as in his power 
to alleviate its evils, so far as the District was eon- 
cerned, and to give its banks the same facilities 
as were enjoyed by the banks of the neighboring 
States. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he did not mean to come 
within the range of tte sicrm—bat he desired to state 
the fact, that when these bank charters were before 
the Senate at a former session, the presidents of three 
of them kad come to him and expressed their willing 
ness to accept the charters upon the terms now 
proposed. They informed him that they believed if 
they were to resume, under the conditions to cor- 
tinue specie payments, as imposed in the charters, 
they would soon secure the c nfidence of the em- 
munity, and that they w noi have runs npon 
them for their specie. was absent yes'erd 
when the vote was taken on the amendment makin 
stockholders respunsible to the note-holdcrs. He was 
in favor of the provision, which was justice only, as 
the stockholders were the persons who had the pre- 
fits of the banks, and ought io make good the losses 
sustained by others through a system devised for 
their benefit. This prinetpie prevailed in the joint 
stock banks of England, Scotland, aad Irciand, and 
worked well. He wasopposei to chartering the 
District banks a: this time; and disposed to await 
the general resumption before he created banks 
here. He should vote en the question pending in 
the way he thonght most likely to produce the de- 
feat of the bill. 

Mr. ALLEN said he understood the Senator 


i 
A 


gislature, a majority of whom were Democrats. 
He would thank the honorable Senator from Penn- 
sylvania to inform them of the real state of the 
facts. f 

Mr. BUCHANAN said there was a decided ma- 
jority of Whigs and Antimasons in the House of 
Representatives, and this was occasioned by the 
division of the Democratic pariy by the friends of 
Messrs. Weir and MUHLENBERG. The Demo- 
cratie party thought they had a majority in the Se- 
nate; but, five or six Seaators, who had been the 
mos: terrific enemies of the Bank, went over, and 
by ihe aid of their voies the baak bill was passed. 
These gentemen are now among ihe most infia- 
ential and lealing—he was gcing to say respectable 
members of the Whig party. 

Mr, ALLEN, Have any of them been ap- 
pointed io office since the accession of the present 
party to poy 

Mr. BUCHI < 
sideration in Execvt 

Mr. MOREHiZat 
tion of Mr- Ria 
without instrections, 
and nays, and de 

YEAS mees arrow, Bates, Berri- 
en, Bachanan, Choaie, Clay of RKontaeky, Dixon, 
Evans, Graham, Finntington, Ker, Mangum, 
Merrick, RGI forehead, Phelps, Prentiss, 
Preston, Rives, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, South- 
ard, Falmaize, and Weodbridge—25. 

» Allen, Bayard, Bestor, Cal- 
nama, Clayten, Felton, Hen- 
derson. King, Minn, MieReoberts, Mcutoa, Wich- 
olson, Pierce, Porter, Sevier, Smila of Connes- 
ucut, Sturgeon, Pappan, Walker, White, Wil- 
liams, Wright, and Young—24, . 

So the mation prevailed, and the bijl was recom- 

iued. 

Mr. CLAY then moved to proceed to the consi- 
deration of the special order, being the biil to incor- 
nora‘e the subscribers to the Fiscal Bank‘of the 
United Siates. Mr. C. would suggest wheiher it 
would not be better to dispense wilh the reading of 
the billexcept by its title, and proceed to consider 
it section by section. 

Mr. WRIGHT thought, as the bill was long, and 
as it had only been placed on the tables that mom- 
ing, and few had had an epportanity of examining 
it with that care which so grave a matter required, 
it better to postpone the consideration until to mor- 
row. 

Mr. CLAY acceded to the wishes of the Sena- 
tor from New York, but said that bill had been be- 
fore the Senate several days, at least that of the 
Secreiary hal, which was sabsta iiy the same, 
with ihe exceptions peisted ont in the report. 

Mr. C. then mos proseed to the considera- 
tion cf Exeeutive business; which motion was car- 
ried. 

And, afier 

The Senate adj 


AN. That is a matter for con- 
session, 

havirg adopted the sugges. 

y to recommit the bill 

u wastaken by yeas 


ime spent in Executive session, 
immed. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnesoay, June 23, 1841. 

Rr. D. H. LE wis his colleagae, 
Hon. Gro. S. Houston, Representative elect from 
the Slate of Alabama, who was qualified and ivok 
his seat. 

Tne SPEAKER announce} the following mem- 
bers as the Select Commitice on the Message of the 
President of the United Svates, iransmitied yester- 
day, ja relation io the removalof the morval re 
mains of the late Presideni cf the United States: 
Mr. LQ. Adgamsof Mass Mc. L. W ms of N.C, 

Jobac bellos. O. 


Fessenden aine, h 
Dawson cr Georgia. 


A 


iA 


Atherton of N. H. 


Tillinghast of R. L Pope cf Kentucèy. 
Wilk of Gonn. A. V. Brown, of Ten, 


S. Masen of Ohio. 
E. D. White of La. 
Wallace of Indiana. 


Everett of Vermont. 
Greig of N. Y. 
Aycrigg of W. J. 


VOLUME 10s.sseeNO.. Zo 


Sergeant of Penn. Miller of Missouri. 
Rodaey of Del. Cross of Arkansas. ` 
W. C. Johnsonof Md. Heward of Michigan: 


Taliaferro of Va. Lewis of Alabama. 
[Notz.—The States of Mississippi and Illinois | 
are, as yet, without representation.} : 
Petitions and. memorials were called for in the 
order of the States and Territories, and were, pre- 
sented by the following members: > se 


Messrs. HOUCK, JOHN C. CLARK, and 
ROOSEVELT, of New York. 

Mr. RIDGWAY, of Ohio. 

Mr. HOLMES, of South Carolina. 

The committees were called in their order for 
reports. None were made. Pina 


The States were then cailed in their order for re- 
solutions. 


Mr. CUSHING offered the following resolution, 
which lies over one day for consideration: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be direated 
to communicate 10 this House, at the commencement of the 
next session of Congress, a statement of the progress which 
shail then have been made in the survey of the coast of. the 
United States, including the number, losation, and length of 
the several base lines measured for the triangulation, the. sta- 
tiuns occupied therefor, the observations made for and the 
corrections applied to the same; the asironomical observations 
made for the determination. of latitude and longitude; the 
work done by each corps empjoyed in the service, and a de- 
scriptive list of the charts published, if any. 

Also, the amount of money expended on the survey of the 
coast, from time to time, since iis commencement, showing 
what sums have been appropriated for the purchase of in- 
strumen's and books; the names of all persons employed 
upon ihs survey, distinguishing such as may have been of 
the army or navy, together with their salaries or other com- 
pensation, and by whom appointed to the service; exhibiting 
as well the direct appropriation for the survey of the coast ay 
the indirect expenditure upon it by reason of the employment 
therein of the public vessels and officers. 

Also, the probable length of time and the amount of ma. 
ney requiredto complete the survey of the coast in the mode 
heretoiore pursued, with suggestion of any other mode of. sur- 
veying the same which shall have for its object the acquisi- 
tion of the greatest amountof useful information, in. the ore 
est time and at the least expense. : : 

Mr. AVAMS offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted: 

Resolved, ‘That so much of the message of the President of 
the United States of the lst instant, as relates to the African 
slave trade, be referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
with instructions to report to the House such measures as the 
highest considerations of public honor, as well as the strongest 
prompiings of humanity require for the suppression of the 
trade. 

Mr. CALHOUN of Massachusetts offered the 
following resolution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War transmit to this House 
a copy of the report ofthe Inspector of Arsenals, &c. referred to 
in the memorandum attached to the Secretary’s report accom- 
panving the President’s message: z MAP eae: 

Mrr. WINTHROP offered the following reso- 
lation, which lies over one day for considera- 
tion: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Library be instructed to 
take measures for procuring annually for the Library ot Con- 
gress two or more copies of all important reports or other docu- 
ments on commercial, judicial, or other subjects of intereat to 
our country, which may be published by the Parliament of 
Great Britain, or by the Governments of other foreign nations: 
Provided, Tha: the same shali be paid for out of the standing 
appropriation for the Library. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT offered the following reso- 
lution, which lies over one day for considera» 
tion: 

Resolved, That theselect committee heretofore appointed on 
the currency, be instructed tu inquire into the constitutionality 
and expediency of the passage of a uniform bankrupt law appli« 
cable to moneyed corporations, and especially whether such 
law would or would not be the most efficient measure for re. 
storing anii regulating the currency, for preventing suspensions 
of spocie payments, aod keeping banks within reasonable. li 
mits, : 

Mr, FLOYD, of New York, offered the follow- 
ing resolution, which lies over one day for conside» 
ration:} 

Resolved. That the President of the United States be request 
edto inform ihis House whether any officer of the Army of the 
United States has, since the 4th of March last, been directed to 
visit the State of New York for any purpose connected with the 
imprisonment or trial of Alexander McLeod, and, if se,te come 
municate to this House copies of the instructions to, and report 
of, such officer. k : 

Mr. BREWSTER offered the following resolu- 
yon, which was adopted: : 
~ Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce. be instructed 
to inquire into the. expediency of so modifying the revenue 
laws as to allow drawback upon goods transferred inland in the 
original boxes and packages to foreign countries. 

On motion of Mr. FILLMORE, the Committee 


of Ways and Means were discharged from-so much 
of the- Presidents. message as relates.1o. the subject 
of new fortifications, and it was referred-to th 
Comthittee on ‘Military Affairs: ; : 

Qn motion of Mr. W. C. JOHNSON, the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union was 
discharged frem the consideration of the bill report- 
ed yesterday “to appropriate for a limited time the 
proceeds of the sales of the public lands of the 
United States, and for granting lands™to certain 
States,” and the same was referred back again to 
the Committee on Public Lands. . 

Mr. J. explained the object of this motion to be 
that certain modifications might be made to the bill. 

' Mr. GOGGIN offered the following reso.ution 

which was adopted: 


Resolved, That the President of the United States be request- 
ed to communicate to this flouse, if not deemed incompatible 


with the public interest, any correspondence whtch may have | 


taken place between the Executive and our ministers or agents 
abroad and others relative to the tobacco trade between this and 


foreign countries since the last communication made to this t 


House on thatsubject. 
Mr. PICK ENS offered thé following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State be directed tocommu- | 


nicateto this] House the list of newspapers (if any) that may 
be under a mortgage, as to the press, type, mateiial, or sub- 
scription list, to the Department of Sale, or any other Depart- 
mentof this Government; aad,’also, that he communicate the 
conditions of said mortgage, the time, and the circumstances 
under which it was given; and if any mortgage of the kind has 
been redeemed within the last six months, that he also commu- 
nicate the terms upon which it has been redeemed. 

Mr. MORGAN oijecied. 

Mr. PROFFIT hoped the objection would not 
be insisted cn, but that the inquiry would be made. 

Mr. MORGAN persisting in bis objection, the 
resolution lies over one day. 

Mr. TRIPLETT offered the following :esolu- 
tions (which are those offered at the last session of 
Congress, but not then received:) 

1. Resolved, That the investment in the stocks of the several 


States of this Union offands beld by the Government of the Uni- 
ted Sintes,’ in trust, is, to the amount of the sums so invested, 


and of the interèst thereon, an assumption by the United States | 


ofthe debts of tho said several States, in the event of their 
failure punctually to pay the same, 

2. Resolved, That the purchase, by authority of any Ex- 
ecutive department of the Government of the United States, of 
the honds of any of the States of this Union, at their nominal 


value, or with a premium thereon, andthe subsequent sale af | 


the same bondsat a discount, is an unwarrantable and wasteful 
dilapidation of the public funds. 5 

3. Resolved, That it is the duty of the Executive Govern- 
ment of the United states to require of the Government of each 
audevery State of this Union in whose stocks investments of 


the public moneys held in trust by the Government of (he | 


United States have been made, puncinal payment, in specie or 
its equivalent, of the interest stipulated in the said stocks, and 
repayment of the principals, as soon as possible, by the terms 
te ne contracts upon which such stocks have severally been 
issued, 

4. Resolved, That the further investment of any public 
funds of the United States in stocks of the several States 
ought forthwith to be prohibited by law; and that the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means be instructed to report a bill for that 
Purpose, 


Mr. A. V. BROWN of Tennessee offered the fol- 
owing resolution: 


W Resolved by the Senate and Tlouse of Representatives of i 
the United States of Americain Congress asses bled, two ; 


thirds of buth Houses concurring, That the following amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States be proposed to 
the Legislatures of the several States, which, when ratified 
hy the Legislatures of three-fourths of the States, shall be 


valid to all intents and purposes as part of the Constitution, 
to wits 


“No person who shall hereafter be elected President of the | 


United tates, and who shall serve as such the Period of 
four years, or any part thereof, shall be again eligible to that 
office. This disabtlity not to extend to any person on whom 
the office or the duties of the President may have devolved 
by reason of the death, resignation, or remoyal of the Presi- 
dent. 

- Mr. B. moved that the resolution be referred to 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union; and be printed. 


Mr. PICKENS inquired if the resolution in- 


tended to embrace the present President, and to ` 


exclude him from running a second time; for it did, 


he (Mr. P.) would oppose it, as the time might | 


come when he would be in favor of the present 
President for a second term. He did not know, 
bat did not wish him to be excluded. He would 
wait events, 


The SPEAKER was undersicod to say, in reply, | 


it did not. 

Mr. STANLY moved to lay the resolution on 
the table. 

Mr. J.C..CLARK raised the point of order, 
that, under the rule reported from the Committee 
of Roles, this resolution was not in order. 

Mr. BROWN said that as he had submitted this 
resolution, he would ask to say a word or two 


He would merely refer 
the Speaker to an express decision made by him 
yesterday on the propesition of the gentleman 


from Georgia, [Mr. Kine,] -with regard to certain~ 


maps. An objection was made by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Prorrit] to the reception of the 
‘resolution, and the Caair decided thatit was in or- 
der. If gentlemen would remember, there had 
been fifty or an hundred propositions already re- 
ceived and acted upon, under that decision of the 
Speaker, which would have been rejected under the’ 
rule as now contended for. All he desired was, 
that the Speaker would adhere to his former deci- 
sion, and at ihe proper time he (Mr. B.) should be 
enabled to obtain the sense of the House on the 
proposition which he had subinitted. 

Some conversation followed between 
members, after which 

The SPEAKER decided that the resolution was 
not excluded under the rule, but that, if it gave rise 
to debate, it mus? lie over one day. 

Mr. STANLY said, that being the case, he 
would withdraw his motion to lay on the table. 
He was net cpposed to the principle of the resolu- 
tion, . 

So the resolution lies over one day. 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON offered the following re- 


solution, which lies over one day under therule: 

Resoived, That the Secretaries of State, of the Treasury, 
War, anl Navy Departments, and Postmaster General, be di- 
rected to report to this House the rames of all persons who 
have heen removed from office, and the names of all persovs 
who have been appointed in their places since the 4th day of 
March last. 


Mr. C. H. WILLIAMS offered the following 
resolution, which lies over one day under the rule: 

Resolved, That a select. committee of twenty-six members, 
one from each State, be appointed, whose duty it shall be to 
report a bill to this house, as early as practicable, for the ap- 
portionment of Representatives among the several States ac- 
cording to the sixth census. 

Mr. PENDLETON offered the following reso- 
lution, which lies over one day for consideration: 

Resolved, It is the opinion of this House that it is the duty 
of the present Congress to establish uniform laws on the sub- 
ject of bankruptcies throughout the United States, and that 
the Committee onthe Judiciary be instructed to report a bill 
for that purpose at the present session of Congress, and in 
time for the action of the House. 


Mr. E. D. WHITE offered the following reso- 
lution, which was adopted: 
Resolved, That the Committee-on Commerce be directed 


to inquire into the expediency of reporting a bill to extend the 
limits of the port of New Orleans. 


Mr. PROFFIT offered a_resoluticn, which was 
read at the Clerk’s table, the ebject of which was 
to raise a select committee in relation to the Cum- 
berland road. 

Mr. MOORE of Louisiana said that it was evi- 
dent now to what results the decision of the Speak- 
er would lead, and he submitted that this resolu- 
tion was not in order. 

Mr. P. said he hoped there would be no objec- 
tion to this, at any rate. 

After some “iscussion on the point or order, 

Mr. PROFIT withdrew the resolution. 

THE TARIFF. 

Mr. RANDOLPH asked the House at this time 
to take up and consider a memorial presented by 
him yesterday in relation to the operation of the 
present tariff laws upon the iron manufactures of 
the country, (which petition, giving rise to a de- 
ba'e, had been Jaid over yesterday on a motion to 
print.) 

And the House havirg consented to take up the 
memorial, 

Mr. RANDOLPH expressed his surprise teat any 
objection should have been mave to the printing. 
The memorial was a short one. Theonly reasons, 
he supposed, which could exist for. this objection, 
were to be Jooked for either in rigid ideas of econo- 
my, or in the opinions set forih in the memorial it- 
self. It was a memorial on the subject of the iron 
manufactures and the operatien ct’ the present 
tanff. It came from a practical man, and em- 
braced that species of information of which this 
House stood much in need, 

There were several statistical tables, &e. and he 
hoped that no serious objection would be raised 
against the printing. 

Mr. LEWIS WILLIAMS said, if the printit g 
would stop there, he should have no objection. But 
if the House ordered one memorial to be printed, 
it must order all. If the reasen furged for the 


several 
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: upon the ‘points of: order. 


-printing of the memorial in this case was sufficient, 


it would bê considered sufficient in all others. And. 
for tha purpose of putting a stop to ‘it, he hoped 
the House would not agree’ to the printing of this 


memorial. l 
Mr. BIDLACK said he hoped the House would 


consent, asa matter of economy, to the printing of 
this memorial, because if was on the: subject of ` 


the unequal operation of the’ present tan law 
upon the iron manufacturing interests of the 
Union.. The views presented in this memorial would 
bring to the knowledge of the members of the House 
matters upon which they might be called to act, 
and in a cheaper way probably than it ccuid be 
done by lengthy speeches; and some of the mem- 
bers who had constituents deeply interested in this 
manufacture would be bound to go inio arguments 
on the subject, if the House refusedto print this 
memorial. He hadin his pessession a resolution 
which, had he been in his seat at the moment his 
name was called, he had intended to present, di- 
reeling the Committee on Manufactures to inves. 
tigate this subject. He hoped, therefore, as it was 
a matter affecting one of the great and leading in- 
terests of the country, the House would notre- 
fuse to print the memorial. : 

He intended shortly to ask the indulgence of the 
House to enable him to present the resolution to 
which he had referred. 

Mr. ADAMS koped,he said, that the House 
would agree tothe printing of this memorial, and 
that the Representatives of that interest in the 
United States, which consisted of the friends to a 
protective system, would, in the present session; 
come to some understanding with one another, 
He regretted deeply that a preposition made by 
another gentleman from Penneylvania [Mr. For» 
NANCE,] two or three cays ago, had passed away 
from the consideration of the House, and he re- 
gretted that it had done so by the action of the 
friends of that very memorial. It was a memo« 
rial from the State. of -Pennsylvania—from this 
same interest., And members in this House were 
playing at cross purposes on this subject. ` 

A gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wise] had 
said, some days ago, in relation to this interest, 
that he would look out for Republicans wherever 
he could find them against it, He (Mr. A.) would 
look out for Republicans wherever he could find 
them in favor ofit. Gentiemen might depend 
upon it that those who opposed them on this sub- 
ject understood one another, and that they acted 
together with a corcerted and united action, 

He hoped that the whole delegation from Penn- 
sylvania would set aside all inferior considerations, 
and most especially all party, factious considera- 
tions, and that they would reflect what their inte- 
rest was on this great question, and tbat it was 
lime that they shouid come to an understanding 
with one another, and come to an understanding 
with those who were in favor of the same interest 
in this House, The subject was one involving the 
great question between free labor and slave labor. 
it was the great question between compromises and 
a protective tariff; and if there was a majority here 
determined against all protection of domsstie indus- 
try, let us know it—Jet us know of whom that ma- 
jority consists. Let us know of whom that party 
consists who were in favor of protection, and who 
they were that were in favor of counteracting the 
action of foreign Governments against the native 
industry of our own people. 


Mr. A. here adverted to the recent prcceedings 
in the British Perliament in relation to free trade 
and the corn laws, aud to the defeat which the Bri- 
tish Minisury kad sustained thereon. 
that, before the American nation undertook to act 
upon such a system, they would have something 
more before them than the report of a committee of 
the British Parliament. Let the British Govern- 
ment set the example of free trade, and it would 
then be time enough for us to meet them in that 
spirit. 

He hoped the printing would be agreed to; and 
he wished it was in the power of the House to re- 
consider the vote by which the preposition of ihe 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Forwance] 
had been thrown outof the power of this House. 
He hoped the subject would be considered at this. 


He hoped ` 
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session, even if there should be no action upon it 
until the next. He was for coming to an issue 
upon it at once. 

He hoped, also, that the other gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Biotacx] would bring forward 
the resolution to which he had referred. But let 
not the gentleman move its reference to the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. There was too much 
compromise in that committee. He hoped the 
gentleman would move its reference to the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures. Batlet us not commit 
the lamb to the wo!f—agnem committere lupe. 

{A message was received trom the Senate stating 
that that body had passed the bill making appro- 
priations for the expenses of the present session. 
(See Ssnate proceedings.) Oa motion of Mr, 
FILLMORE, the bill was referred to the Commit- 
tee of Ways and M-ans. Ata snbsequent period 
of the day's proceeding:, the biil was again re- 
ported, and the amendments of the Senate were 
concurred in ] 

Mr. PICKSNS could have no objection, he 
said, to the printing of the memorial, if that were 
the only question. But as the gentleman from 
Massachusets [Mr. Apams] chose to make the 
printing a test question, and said it was a question 
between the compromise act and a tariff fer pro- 
tection—calling public attention to it and expre-s- 
ing a desire to come to an issue upon it-—he (Mr. 
P.) could not consent to print the memorial. The 
gentleman had called upon the friends of a pro- 
tective tariff, and asked them to combine and come 
together with a united action, because those op- 

osed to them were acting upon one principle. He 
Mr. P.) regretted that the gentleman from Virginia 
{Mr. Wise] was notin his seat to hear some of the 


a: 


remarks of the genileman from Massachu-etts, | 
and to listen to his bdting and cooing to the Penne | 


sylvania delegation upon this floor. Had the gen- 
tleman frem Virginia been here, he might perhaps 
have been induced to believe that his charge as to 
a coalition between Kentucky and Massachusetts 
was nottrue. Probably he might have gone against 
other compromises and other coalitions, not with 
Kentucky, but with the Pennsylvania delegation. 
Mr. P. protested against all such bargains and coa- 
litions; and was understood most especially to call 
upon Kentucky not to sustaia any such bargains, 
bat to sustain the spirit and the principles of the 
compromise act. 

The gentleman from Mussachusetts has said it 
would be committing a bill, if sent to the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, like sending a lamb to the 
wolf. He (Mr. P.) repelled the insinuation, if in- 
tended to apply to him or his friends. When he 
says there is too much compromise on that com- 
mittee for him, who does the gentleman allude to? 
He caunot say he (Myr. P.) was for compromising. 
Wo; he would find in him no compromise. His 
course was open, and without compromise upon 
great principles. He must allude to others upon 


that committee; and let them answer for themselves. | 


As to the under current thal gentlemen had alluded 


to upon that committee or in this House, he would | 

he hoped the time would | 
z E 1 

yet come when thet under-curzent, which was now 


say to the gentieman, tha 


seen to ripple, would swell and roli on, until we 
shall see the vesse! cf Siate bounding upon it, with 
as gallant a crew oa board as ever shouted for vic- 
tory under the flag cf liberty and independence, 
Mc. KING of Georgia said he felt it his duty to 


say a few words in reply to what. had fallen from | 


the honorabie | ex from Masiachusetts, [Mr. 
Apams,} who seemed posed to riag the changes 
cnee more on the subject of the British corn laws, 
and to marshal his battalions under the banner of 
- a protective tarif. He had called on the agricultu- 
ral interests of the West, and mace an appeal par- 
ticularly to the great State of Peans 
come to the resene af the manufac uring interesis 
of the Northeast. I propose (said Mir. K ) to ex- 
amine brietly the effect of the Briush corn laws on 


the grain growing and manufacturing interesis of | 


this country. The effect in the first place is, to 
raise enormously the price of bread, and conse- 
guently the price of labor in England. This in- 
crease of course the cost of their manufactured 
goods, and renders ii more difficult for the manu- 


factures of Great Britain to compete with those of | 


yivania to |; 


this country, both in our own and foreign markets. 
If, by the repeal of the corn laws, the price of bread 
should be reduced in England, and the price of 
arain increased in this country, the cost of manu- 
factuting would be increa ed here, and reduced 
there. It would consequenly be more difficult for 
our manufacturers to. compete withthose of Great 
Britain. i 

lt therefore cannot be to the interest of the ma- 
nufacturets of this country to seek or desire a re- 
peal of the British corn laws. How dces the mat- 
ter stand in regard to the grain growers of this 
country? “At present they have access to the mar- 
ket of Great Britain through the colonial ports of 
Canada an! New Brunswick, ata very low duty. 


The grain growers of the Continent of Europ? can- - 


not avail themselves of this advantage, and conse- 
quently their grain cannot come in compstion with 
ours. If theeorn laws were repeated, the grain of 
the Continent, bzing much cheaper than ours, 
would exelude it frem the British market, and con- 
sequently our agricultural interess of the Middle 
and Western Sates would no longer enjoy the 
great advantage they now have over all other grain 
growers of exclusive access to the British market 
through the colonial ports. I therefore assert, sir, 
that both the manufacturing and grain growiog 
interests of this country would be gieay injured 
by the repeal of the British corn laws. i call on 
the members from the West to weigh well and lo k 
with caution on the arguments of the henorable 
gentieman, when he endeavors to raise their preju- 
dices egainst the corn laws, and enlist them under 
his tariff banner. They should panse be’ore they 
believe that the manufacturers of be Worth really 
d-sire the adoption of any measure which, if it has 
tbe effect they say it will, must increase the cost of 
labor in this country and diminish it in Eugiaad, 
As I have shown, however, the repeal of tbe corn 
laws willcause a very great decrease in the price 
of labor in England, but no increase in the price of 
grain or labor in this country, but undoubtedly will 
cause a decrease in the price of both grain aad labor, 
by depriving our grain growers of tae advantages 
they now enjoy through the colonial ports. 

Now, sir, one word in regard to this unnataral 
alliance of the West with the East. Where do 
the people of the Western States find the best and 
most extensive markets for their productions? In 
the Sonth—in the cotton-growing States! not in 
the Eas', or manufacturing districts of the Union. 
Where do the farmers of Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, and all the great West and Northwest send 
their corn, pork, bacon, horses, hogs, and mules ? 
Do they send them to the Eastern manufacturers? 
No, sir; they send them to the South. Whose in- 
terests ought they, therefore, to consult—the manu- 
facturers of the East, or the planters of the South, 
Let them decide when the question of a tariff for 
protection comes up. Tue honorable gentleman 
from Massachusetts kas said that the question of a 
protective tariff is a question between a free labor 
and slave labor—this being, when innterpreted, a 
question of taxation on the South for the benetit 
tae North! How, sir, whea this question shall be 
presented, [shall join the hosorable gentleman 
from Souih Carolina, (Mr. Picxens,} and demand 
to know where the great State cl Kentucky stands 
in regard to the compromise fact? Is it possible 
that the South, which affords a market for the pro- 
ducts of the West and manofactures of the East, it 
is to be deserted by the former and plundered by 
the later? We shall see, sir. 

Me. PENDLETON said he did not inlend to 
discuss the question of a tarif on the motion to 
print. He rose merely to make a suggestion to the 
gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. Kine] That gen- 
teman had said the effect of the Knglish corn 
jaws was to redace the price of American grain, 
aad therefore was advantageous to the American 
manufacturer. He also said that, at the proper 
time, he would appeal to the West to support his 

seniiar notions upon the subject of a tariff. 
Now, be (Mr. P.) wished his friend from G-orgia, 
when be made bis appeal, to be prepared to cox- 
vince us of the West that reducing the price of our 
great staple, grain, was the way to make us rich. 

Mr. KING said he was misunderstood. 

Mr. ARNOLD had been, he said, a patient or ra- 


ther an impatient listener to this debaté,aud although 
he had carefully refrained from taking pätt in any 
of the long and useless discussions which had. cha~ :- 
racterized the last three weeks, yet he felt it due to 
himseif now to say a few words. 

Mr. A. after alluding to the habitual feeling of 
respect and kindness which he had ever felt te- 
wards the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
Apams] expressed the exceeding regret acd 
pain with which he (Mr. Agnoip,) had 
witnessed how ardently that gentleman had seized: 
upon every topic which was presen‘ed, to create a 
ferment in this House. He was not like the gen- 
eman from South Carolina, [Mr; PiczEns,] who 
had expressed his regret that the gentleman from ` 
Virginia [Vir. Wise] was not in his seat. On the 
contrary, he (Mr. A.) rejoiced that that gentleman 
was not present to hear the remarks o the venera- 
ble gentleman from Massachusetts. It was with 
pain that he had witnessed ihe course of the gend- 
tleman from Massachusetis during the present ses- 
sion, and with equal pain and mortification he had 
witnessed the course of the geatlemin from Virgi- 
nia. And alihouzh what he (Mr. A.) said might 
have no influence upon gentlemen, yet he would 
say—he felt it due to himself and the country to 
say—ibat there were agitators, incendiariss who 
had seats in this House, both from tke North aad 
the South. f 

He had.voted the other day to lay the prop“sition 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. For- 
Nanci] on the table, because be (Mr. A ) thought 
that it was not offered in good faith. Whenever 
any important memorial or document was present- 
ed here in good faith, and a representation of its 
contenis was made, (as in the case of this memo- 
tial,) he was willing to yote to print it, that it 
might be sent forin to the country for the informa- 
tion and eslightenment of the people, who were 
not, in the mass, puliticians. Taar being the tri- 
bunal of the last resort, ut. was right that they 
sbould be kept enlightened; and his course had 
been heretofore, and would be, to print all papers 
and documents necessary to that end. But he had 
entertained a very different opinion of the memo- 
rial presented the other day. He believed it was 
intended— 

The SPEAKER interposed, with the remark that 
it was not in order to impugn the motives of mem- 
bers. ; ne 

Mr. ARNOLD said he was not doing so. That 
memorial prayed fora protective tariff, Those who 
drew the memorial, and the gentleman who pre- 
sented it, knew that to speak of a protective tarif 
to the South was to open Pandora’s box; and the : 
memorial was couched in language likely to be ` 
most offensive, and calculated to affect the course - 
alike of Southern and Northern men who might be 
in faver of a Bark, but might have conflicting opi- 
nions on the subject of the tariff. His vote upon ° 
all questions which did not legitimately come up 
for the action of the House dur ng the extra session 
was not to be taken as an indication of the voies he 
might give hereaiter. He weuld vote now to give 
ihe go-by to all questions except those for the con- 
sideration of which Congress had been convened; 
he would do noibing but the business which he had 
been sent here to do., 7 

Mr. A. after a brief allusion to the. compromise 
act, and to his own course thereon, said he would 
not now go in‘o the question of the tariff. When- 
ever the issue should be presented to the American 
people between a vuruntaly and involuntary ax, 
it would be one of cacy solation. His opinions on 
ihis subject were fixed; he wished notto agitate it 
now, buthe wished that the House should proceed ` 
to do the business of the country. He wished we - 
could have a test question, that ve might know who 
were our friends and who our foes in this House 
who were for us and who against us; because, if 
it should be ascertained that nothing could be done, 
he sheuld be for adjourning forthwith, It was to 
be regretted that many of our friends calling them- 
selves Whigs, and representing Whig districts with 
large majorities, should not only be found against 
us, but be found voting with the Opposition on this: 

foor. There was a powerful opposition. proper, 


and there was an opposition improper, (so [0 


speak,) and the latter was far more to be dreaded 


than the former. Now, he wished to know what 
he had to.depend upon. If, owing to defections in 
the Whig ranks, the Opposition had become- so 


strong that nothing could be done, why they had | 


better go home, and, not spend the money of the 
people in everlasting fiery debating and brawling 
upon. every little frittering question that .was 
brought before the House. It was a serious ques- 
tion whether the friends of the Administration in 
this House, or the Opposition party, with its new 
allies; was in a majority here; and unless they 
could go on and do business, the sooner the session 
was brought to an end the better. g 

Mr. FILLMORE said that, unless there was 


some important business. befere the House, he 


would, as the Committee of Ways and Means had 
much business 10 do, move that the House ad- 
journ, 

Objections in several quarters. 

Mr. F. said he wc uld then move that the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means have. leave to sit 
during the sessions of the House wntil further 
order, 

Mr, GILMER ‘said it was very desirable that 


members of the committee should be present dur- 


ing this discussion, because, in the first place, it 
involved a wost important question, and, in the 
next place, remarks had been made affecting the 
very organization of that committe, to which it 
would be proper to reply. 

Mr. FILLMORE was then understood to wiih- 
draw. both moticns. 

Mr. W. W. IRWIN said that he had voted for 
the resulution offered on Saturday last by bis col- 
Jeague from Pennsylvania, {Mr. Fornance ] viz. 
to refer a petition presented by him, on the sub- 
jectof the tariff, to the Committee on Manufac- 
tures, with insiructicns. He had done so because 
he considered the motion right in itself. He did 
not'stop to inquire ax to the motive which influ- 
enced his colicagae, or whether the resolution was 
the result ofa caucus deliberation, and introduced 
with a view, as some supposed, to embarrass 
the acticn of Congress atthe extra session, It 
was of no consequence to him that others, who 
were supposed to participate in that caucus, 
had dodged the question on, this floor. He was 
perfectly willing to take it for granted that there 
had been a change of sentiment on this sub- 
ject on the part of bis colleague and some of those 
politically associated with his colleague—a 
change similar to that which seemed to have 
taken place on another important question. He 
was willing to believe that gentlemen who had 
slept soundly during the whole period of a former 
Administration had become suddenly awakened to 
the interest: of their country on the vita! question of 
a tariff, as in the other House of Congress they had 
been miraculously aroused from ther lethargy on 
another important queston—the controversy with 
Great Britain respecting the outrage on the Caro- 
line, Tnese changes of sentiment were wholesome 
evidences of the influence of public opinion. He 
was content, therefore, to take it fer granted that 
his collesgue’s resolution was offered bona fide, and 
his vote was accordingly given in its favor. 

Bat he regretted to find that only a minority of 
the Elouse voted with him (Mr. L.) on that resolu- 
tion. That a proposition so reasonable in iiself 
should get the go-by with the assent ef a large ma- 
jority of all parties; that so many of all parties 
should manifestsuch nervous, shrinking, and mor- 
bid sensitiveaess whenever the subject of the tariff 
and protective daties was referred to, however re- 
motely, would cause surprise and astonishment in 
the miinds cf thoxe he had the honor to represent, 
He was grieved, tom, on Saturday last, when the 
boncrable gsntieman from New York [Mr. Bar- 
NARD] had tmovec 
the various topics embraced in the Presidents mes- 
sage io appropriate committees, thet this question 
was the only one overlooked. Ee (Mr. L) had es- 
deavored io supply the emission by en aurendment 
directing areierence to the Commilice on Masu- 
factures, but was cut off by the sudden end prompt 
application of the. previous question. Why was 
this, asked Mr. I? -Is this question of the tariff to 
be shunned and avoided like the ghost of Aboli- 
tion? Are the industrious classes of the commu- 


ries of resoluticns referring . 
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nity to. be deprived of a hearing on this floor? Why 
object to the printing of the memorial. now. pre- 
sented? Why not refer all such memorials to the 
Committee on Manufactures, that being the appro- 
priate committee? Why not throw the responsi- 
bility on that committee, and let them investigate 
the subject? If it is inexpedient to act upon this 
question at the present session, let the committee 
say so. Even if the House is precluded from ac- 
tion now, thatis no resson why the intervals of 
leisure afforded by the discuzsion and consideration 
of the other topics could not be appropriately oc- 
cupied by the committee in the investigation of 
this subject. He believed it was conceded by the 
oppenen's of a protective tariff ibat, in the adjust- 
ment of duties on imports for mere revenue pur- 
poses, incidental protection might be given to do- 
mestic industry by discriminating duties. He 
would ask if that very matter of discrimination 
did not appropriately belong to the Committee on 
Manufactures, and he would appeal to the libe- 
rality even of those opposed on principle to the 
protective sysiem to treat this question with the 
same fairness which they accorded to other ques- 
tions. 

Mr. PICKENS submitted to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania how, in making this appeal to the 
liberality of gentlemen from the Suuih, he could 
reconcile the distinction raised by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts between free labor and slave 
labor, &c. 

Mr. IRWIN said it would be unbecoming in 
him to offer any explanation as to the meaning of 
the vererable gentleman from Massachusetts, 
whilst that genilemati was here so ready and wil- 
ling to explain his own meaning. It would be 
presumptuous in him, (Mr. i.) and be would not 
attempt it. 

Mr. IRWIN resumed. He could assure gen- 
tlemen that all attempts to give this question the 
go-by would prove futile. ‘She manufacturers 
and mechanics and workingmen of the country 
would be heard. They never would consent 
that their petitions and memorials praying the 
consideration of Congress to subjects in which 
they feel a deep interest, should meet the fate 
of Abolition petitions, when thcir workshops 
were closed and all branches of domestic industry 
languishing for want of the fostcring care of Go- 
vernment. The question could not be long evaded. 
It would have to be met within a short period, at 
the next session at furthest. The period limited 
by what was called the compromise act was close 
at hand; an act manifestly in violation of popular 
sentiment—against the known sentiments of a Jarge 
majority of the people of these United States, and 
caused by the threat and menace of a small mino- 
rity of those people. He (Mr.I.) would fail in 
his duty to the manufacturing and industrious con- 
stituents whom he had the honor to represent if he 
did net protest against the course which gentlemen 
of all parties seemed disposed to pursue on this to 
them and to the whole country most important ques- 
tion. Whenever the opportunily would te afforded, 
it was his intention to move a reference of that 
part of the President’s message which related 
to the tarif and duties on imports to the 
Committee on Manufactures. He would ask, 
at the same time, that all petisions on those 
subjzcis now laid on the table might have the 
game appropriate reference. if this reasonable 
proposition should be voted cown, he now gave 
notice of his intention, at the proper time, to intro- 
duce a resolution which gentlemen might consider 
a test question, and which he believed could not be 
evaded. He was the last man to desire the intro- 
duction of eny embarrassing topic ai the present 
sessicn, but he could aot close his eyes to the obvi- 
ous demands of dwy upon him as the Representa- 
tive of a hard-working, honest, and industrious 
people. Gentlemen had spoxen of what was going 
on in Eagiaud on the subject cf protective dutics. 
It was true that Lord John Russell had intrcdaced 
a bill for the modification of the corn laws, propos- 
ing a reduciion cf dutics, it was said, equivalent 
to 50 per cent, it was at least doubtful whether tbe 
ministry would be successful or fall a sacrifice to 
that measure, if, indeed, the measure itself origina- 
ted in sincerity. Who could tell what would be its 


practical effect on the manufacturing and agricul- 
tural interests of this country?. Not one man in all 
this naticn. The effect, many feared, would be the 
entire prostration of American industry, and the 
arraying against our manufacturing interests other 
interests-which hitherto had -been united to them. 
Who, in this nation, could foresee the end of the 
agitation now going on in Great Britain on the sub- 
ject of her corn laws? It might end like the famous 
controversy about free trade in that country years 
ago. 

SGualicmien would recollect the famous rallying ` 
ery of “Huskisson and Free Trade” which British 
manufacturers and British merchants spread even 
on this side of the Atlantic, with the view of affect- 
ing the decision of this véry question on a former 
occasion. When the American compromise bill 
passed, said Mr. I. we heard no more of British 
free trade. It remains to be seen whether al! this 
agitation and excitement on the subject cf the corn 
Jaws, on the other side ‘of the Atlantic, have not 
their origin in kindred motives, avd are not intend- 
ed to work similar results in this country. He 
trusted that the motion to print the memorial 
would prevail. 

Mr. BOTTS rose and said that he knew of no 
practical good that could result from this debate, 
and as there was no important business before 
the House.and there was a good deal before the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means that might be matured 
probably in the course of three cr four hours, if the 
House would afford an cpportunity, and then be 
proposed for the action of the Hiouse tc-morrow, 
he would move an adjournment. 

Mr. ADAMS asked the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BOUTS said, as be had made bis motion 
simply for the purpoce of affording the Committee 
of Ways and Means an opportunity to prepare 
business for the action of the House, he would 
withdraw his motion to adjourn, and move ‘the 
previous question on the motion to print. 

Bat the House, by ayes 79, noes 99, refused to 
second the demand. 

And the question recurring on the motion to 
srint— 

Mr. RHETT obtained the floor, but yielded it at 
the request of 

Mr. FORMANCE, who made some remarks in 
explanation, He said that he hoped no member 
would impute improper motives to him'in present- 
ing a tariff petition, and asking the committee to 
be instructed in favor of an increase of the rate of 
duties, till they had some stronger evidence of his 
insincerity. He would say to his colleague [Mr. 
Irwin] that he had never changed his opinion. 
His opinion was now the same with regard to a 
tariff, as it had been when he first took a part in 
the politics of this country. And to the gentleman 
from Tennessee, [Mr. ARNoLD,] who seemed to 
think Mr. F. was not in earnest, because he placed 
a protective tariff on the event of a National Bank, 
he would say, that he could not forget that, four 
years after the Bank of 1816 had been established 
there were 20,000 persons in the city of New York, 
20,000 in Philadelphia, and 10,000 in Baltimore, 
thrown out of employment, for the truth of which 
he would refer the genileman to Niles’s Register. 

Mr. RHETT said he did not know that he should 
bave said a word on the present oceasion but for 
some of the remarks whica had fallen from the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. That gentleman bad 
said that Southern gentlemen were as peculiarly 
sensitive on the sabject of the tariff as they had 
been on that of Abolition; and that, whenever the 
tariff was mentioned, they instantly rose wiih mo- 
tions to Ne on the table, adjourn, &c. and always 
refuscd a motion to print any thing thatrelated to it. 

Mr. IRWIN said thathis remark had not been 
confined to Soushern gentlemen, but had been di- 
rected to genilemen ot all parties and from every 
quarter. 

Mr. RHETT had misunderstood him then. But 
the fact was, that not one Southern man had made 
any motion to adjourn, cr any other motion what- 
ever, with the remotest design of avoiding the tariff 
question. Had any one of them voted to siave off 
that question? When?—where? 

[A gentleman here replied that Mr. Borts had 


_ done so.] 


Mr. R. admitted thatthe gentleman from Vir- 
ginia bad done it, and he alone had done it. But 
none of those with whom Mr. R. bad any political 
association, remote or immediate, (and he believed 
he was generally considered as one of the most ex- 
treme on this subject) had ever endeavored to 
avoid the question, On the contrary, he had con- 
tended, at the last session, that the question cught 
to come up then. The compromise act would ter- 
minate next May, and it was fit the merchants of 
our country should know at least one year before- 
hand what was to be done in regard to our system 
of duiies, in erder that they might regulate their 
business, and rot bë surprised into iosses by our le- 
gislation, For this reason, he hed been of opinion 


that the subject ought to have been taken up at the || 


last session of Congress. But it had been impos- 
sible to get it up; neither party would tovch 
it; neither wished, iu truth, to show to the South the 
actual position of parties norih of the Potomac on 
this great question. ‘Phe Presidential election 
was then impending, and this operated to post- 
pane the subject for the time. But no such 
obstacle exisied now. There was no agitating 
Presidential election to stave off the considera- 
tion of the subject at this time. Woy not take it | 
up? But Mr. R. was toid that the tariff question 
could not be touched at this called session, be- 
cause other important questions intervened, and 
the attention of Congress was to be given exclu- 
sively to them—suck questions as the President 
had recommended in his message. But President 
Tyler did not convene Congress, We were called 
together by the proclamation of President Harrison, | 
and his proclamation proposed to us to consider ge- 
nerally “grave and weighty matters” affecting the | 
people of the Union. Was not the final adjust- 
ment of the tariff, on great principles,*a “grave 
and weighty matter” for consideration?’ And even 
President Tyler, in bis message, speaks of a defi- 
ciency of revenue to be supplied by an increase of 
the tariff, Why, then, should not the whole tariff 
be revised and settled, instead of tinkering it for six 
months, and then going at it again? Why not show 
hands, and play non-committal no longer? Mr. 
R. was ready to go with the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania now-——to-morrow—every day, until the | 
subject should be taken up and settled. But the | 
gentleman had said that the struggle in England 
with respect to the corn laws might produce a great 
effect on the settlement of the tariff in this country; | 
but that the resalt of that struggie was doubifal— 

he did not know how it would end. Mr. R. | 
said he would ieli the gentleman how the strug- | 
gle would end, both in Hogiand and this coun- 

try. It wouid end by securmg the greatest good 

of the greatest number; in protecting the interests 

of the many from the power of the few; in de- 

fending the interests ef the people against the grasp 

of the monopoijists. Although abolition will join 

them here, as it has done in Eoglaad, in the main- 

tenance of a protective tariff, it would not avail | 
them. ‘This tariff question was a question for the 
people: it was moving sland, at this very mo- 
ment, to its foundation. ‘Phe ground-swell was up: 
the many were coming in collision with the privi- 
leged few: and in such a contest, if the people are 
free or justice prevails, the few must go down. The 
Ministry of Great Britain had staked their existence 
on the measure of the cora laws—cheap bread for 
the poor against monopoly for the rich; and would 
it not be a shame—a burning shame—if, on this 
side of the water, in a Government iastitutcd for the | 
people, men should not be found ready to iisk their | 
popularity and their ail upon the principles involv- 

ing such a questien? 
in ruining the interests of the manufacturers, but in 


putting them on the same footing with the interests | 


of their fellow-citizens. The rights of the people, 
the rights of the many against the few, would iri- 
umph and prevail; but it would not destroy the 
few, but leave them with the same privileges and | 
advantages all others possess, 

The gentleman had said that the question which 
was now agitating England was like that intro- 
dueed some years since by Mr. Huskisson, and 
that his excitement had expended itself. in speak- | 
ing. Batthe fact was not so. Mr. Huskisson | 
had removed heavy duties on many articles, but 


The struggle would end, not | 
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especially he had abolished the monopoly on silks; 
and what had been the conzequence? Did the silk 
manufacture fail? Did the manufacturers fail? 


. Not at all; on the contrary, they grew stronger 


and stronger. Mir. Huskisson did not merely 
speak; he effected important modifications of the 
British laws in favor of the great principles of free 
tade. 

But Mr. R. had no belief that the subject of the 
tariff would be taken up; hbe was very sure it was 
a question that would not be met by the House. 
Yet he saw no reason why it should not. Why 
might it not bs madea subject of legislation now 
as well as atapy other time? And is it not the 
best time, in view of tae tariff of 18337 But he 
knew nothing would be done. Though the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Igwis] had shown 
himself so very zealous on this subject, he 
would not now meet it. He would not go with 
Mr. R. now in getting it up. It was said that the 
consideration of it now would be premature; but 
Mr. R. denied this. It is rather too late than too 
soon to consider it. He and his friends were ready. 
to meet it at any moment; they never had, and he 
trusted they never would stave it off fora moment. 
The sooner we know the position of parties on 
this question, the sooner it is settled, the better for 
the South. 

Mr. BRIGGS said he had not risen to discuss 
the subject; he thought that the whole debate upon 
itat this moment had been inopportune, it not out 
of order. The Committee of Ways and Means 
had made two or three efforts to get an opporiunily 
to sit and prepare business for the House, but 
without success. To afford them that opportunity, 
Mr. B. would move to adjourn. 

The motion prevailing, the House, at 1 o'clock, 
adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Trurspay, June 24, 1841. 


The CHAIR submitted a communication from | 


the State Department, in compliance with a reso- 
lution of the 17th instant, exhibiting an abstract of 
the 6th Census, showing the aggregate amount 
of population in all the Stats and Territories; 
whica was ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed. NOS 

Also, a message from the President cf the Uni- 
ted States, in compliance with a resoluticn, as to 
the delay ®f the repairs of the Potomac bridge; 
ordered to be printed. 

Also the annual statement of the Commerce and 
Navigation of the Uniied States. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON said that the Secretary was 
directed by an order of the Senaie to have this 
decument printed, if it was received during the re- 
cess. Inot baving been so received, he moved to 
print 2,000 extra copies of this document, on the 
ground that it was one among the mosi important 
that emanates from the Government. Ft was one, 
too, that did not findits way into the newspapers, 
like the general reports sent from the Executive 
branch. ‘fee motion was agreed io. 

Mr. TALLMADGE presented memorials from 
citizens of New York, c:tizens of Salina, and cili- 
zens of of Cleveland, Obio, in favor of = yveneral 
bankrupt law; which were referred io the Commit- 
tee on the Jadiciary. 

Mr. SMITH, of Indiana, from the Committee 
on the Public Lands, reported back to the Seuate the 
bill to distribute the proceeds of the saies of the 
public lands among the several Sates in just and 
equitable proportions, and to grant Janés to ceriata 
States, with several amendments, one of ihe prin- 
cipal of which is, the incorporation of a permanent 
prospective pre-emption system in favor of actual 
settlers. Mr. S. also suomitied a special report, 
which, with the bill as amended, was ordered to be 
printed. 


REMOVALS FROM OFFICE. 

The resolution submitted by Mr. BUCHANAN, 
some days since, requesting the Preside::t to fur- 
nish the names of persons removed from office since 
the 4th of March last, was taken up. 

Mr. MANGUM moved to amend the same by 
inserting “and also the removais from tke 4th cf 
March, 1829 aup to the 4:h of March, 1841” 

Mr. BUCHANAN said ithad not been his parpose 


to say one word on his own resolation, for he did 
believe that the call for information was so corréct 
in itself, and the information required was so’ pro- 
per for the public, that he could not have antici- 
pated opposition from any quarter. He was sorry 
to find himself mistaken, and. that gentlemen on 
the ciher side were so sensitive in regard to the sub- 
ject of it, that they could not let kis resolation pass 
without encumbering it with an amendment caleu- 
lated to render it nugatory. If this had not, been 
the object of the Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. 
Manaum,] he would, instead of his amendment, 
have offered a separate resolution, to the adoption 
of which he.(Mr. B.) could noi have the least ob- 
jection. Bui if the amendment were ailached. to 
his (Mr. B’s) resolution, when was it. probable 
thatan answer could be obtained from the Presi- 
dent? Ifarange of inquiry as to àli the remo- 
vals and appointments, which had been made 
during the Jast twelve years, were to be entered 
upon, would it be possible to get Sn. answer to 
his resolution, during the present session of Con-. 
gress, even if it should continue until the middle 
of Sepiemher? This was the only objection he 
nad tothe gentleman’s amendment. If the ori- 
ginal resolution had called for the reasons of re- 
movalsfrom office, the gentleman’s sensitiveness 
would be excusable; but he (Mr. Bucuanan) asked 
for no reasons... He simply desired a list of those 
‘removed and those appvinted.by the present Ad- 
nuiuistration. He at first thought of entering into 
some explanation of the nature of his call for this 
information; but the resolation itself wasso plain 
on its very face, that he deemed it unnecessary, at 
the present moment, to go into particulars. 

Mr. B. said he could declare, in all sincerity, that 
the first idea of making this call for information 
had been suggested to his mind but a tew days be- 
fore he left home, in consequence of hearing daily 
of removals and appointments of posumasters 
throughout the county where he resided. Respecta- 
ble men, who had been solicited by their neighbors 
to accept of little offices established at the cross 
roads for the public convenience, were removed, 
in order that some good Whig might be rewarded 
with these small crumbs of Executive bounty. In 
at feast one instance, he believed that the post 
office i'self had been removed to some dis 
tance from the place where it was first esta- 
plished, in order that the Postisaster General 
might tind a worthy Whig recipient of his. patrce 
nave. After his arrival here, be learned that the 
work of proscription was progressing on a grand i 
sea'c among these peity post offices. These remo- 
vals were so extensive, and so mysterious, as to 
produce much sensation. Every where the viclims 
were failing like leaves in October; but no man 
knew whence the blow came, or whs had put the 
Executive arm in motion. The names of the fated 


| of these viciims were concealed from the public, as 


far as this was possible. Neither of the official 
journals here had published the removals or ap- 
pointments made by the Posimasier Gracral. ‘The 
biow was aimed against these Democratic postmas- 
ters from the secret recesses of the Post. Office De- 
partment; and their number aad their names veil- 
ed in Executive mystery, and not permitied to meet 
the public eye. When the late Postmaster General 
had made remoyais, they were weekly pub- 
lished in the Globe, and were inus: commu. 
nicated to the whole country. But what was 
the case now? He had it from. authority 
on which he relied, that the Postmaster General 
was now removing at the rale of one hundred 
and thirly postmasters per week; and for any 
thing which appeared im the pubiic papers of this city, 
be had never made a single removai since he came 
into office. The country bad thus been kept in 
utter ignorance of the extent of the proseriptiens of 
this anti-proscriptive. Administration. They had 
conceaicd their hand. And the honorable Sena- 
tor from North Carolina had informed us. that 
what has yet heen done was only the preface—the 
volumes would hereafter be written. We have 
had bata small duodecimo; hereaiter we were to 
receive the quartos. 

Wasit not necessary for the public information 
that the changes in the different post offices should 
be published? Lt was often, very often -necessary 


102 
: taat individuals who had business to transact ‘in 
Temote districts of country should know-who ‘were 
- the. incumbents of the different post offices. -Show 
~ your hands, gentlemen, said Mr. B.. and never do 
ikat whith you are either. ashamed: or afraid- to 
publish. - Amos: Kendali, the late Postmaster 
Generaly never set sucha precedent to his sueces- 
sor. He then called upon’ the Senator from North 
Carolina to answer him the question directly; — 
why, when removals were proceeding at the rate of 
cne hundred and thirty per week, and if they were 
not, the answer fo this call would disprove it, the 
Whig journals of the city were entirely silent on 
the subject, The public acts of public men under 
a free Goverment, were public property, and should 
never te concealed from the people. When this 
had tu be resorted to, it was always evidence that 
there was something wrong. It might refer parti- 
cularly to the proseriptive conduct of other De- 
partments, but should forbear fur the present. 
Another reason, he confessed, which had in- 
duced him to offer the resolution, was to show the 
beautiful consistency between Whig professions 
and Wh:g practice; between promises made before 
the election, and performance afterwards. If the 
late Administration did make removals, he asked 
whether, in doing so, they had ever violated any of 
their principles or promises? The maxim which 
the Senators on the other had attributed to it, and 
which its friends had always denied, was, that “to 
the victors belong the spoils.” I: was certain, how- 
ever, that when opportuniiies offered, we have pre- 
ferred our friends to our enemies; but all was open 
acd fair in our conduct. The tate Administration 


had never shrunk from the responsibilily of their. 


actions; and were never either afraid or ashamed to 
nublish them to the world, 

But how had the supporters of the present Admi- 

> nistration acted throughout the canvass which pre- 
ceded the late Presidential election? Had they not 
made professions subserve them instead of princi- 
ples? Could any man deny that there were nume- 
yous and respectable individuals every where who 
had ealisted under their bansers, because they were 
made to believe tnat the late Administration bad 
pushed the principle ot proscription entirely too 
far, and that the election of General Harrison was 
loudly demanded for this reason alone, even if no 
other existed? The Whigs solemnly promised . ra- 
dically to reform this system, which they said con- 
verted the Presidential election into a mere strag- 
gle between factions cager to seize the spoils of vic- 
tory, instead of a great contest for the ascendency 
of political principles. ‘They would be actuated 
by higher and nobler motives; and thousands and 
tens of thousands of moderate men hed. been de- 
ceived by such professions. How wreichedly had 
these men been «jsappointed? Preseriprion assail- 
ed us at every step. We lived and moved in the 
a mosphere of proscription, and its victims were 
scattered every where around us. 

If you go into the sacred walks of Christianity— 
Christianity, the purest and the best gift which ever 
descended from Heaven upon man, and you there 
find ils proiessors preaching what they never prac- 
tised, and never intended to practise, what would 
be your conviction of the sincerity and true cha- 
racter of such professors? What would you think 
of that man, if, with the precepts of this sublime 
doctrine upon his lips, his life gave the lie to his 
professions? You would not hesitate to pronsunce 
bim guilty of the grossest hypocrisy. Al! mankind 
vould unite with you in calling him a hypocrite. 
He would not undertake to apply this name to 
gentemen on the other side, but he should leave 
the people to judge. This, however, he should say: 
that the ruthless proscription which was now pro- 
gressing so directly at variance with all the profes- 
sions and pledges of the Whig party, was the most 
giaring and signal example in the history of any 
Government, ancient or modern, of the opposition, 
between professions before an election, and prac- 
tices afterwards. No popular Government had 
ever existed, beginning with that of Athens, and 
coming down to the present day, in which a politi- 
cal party had so recklessly and so suddenly violated 
their most solemnly professed prineiples,as the Whig 
party of the present day had done. It was no wonder 
that they should endeavor to shroud their conduct 
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in mystery, and to conceal their removals from the 
world. ~ 2 5 

Never had the leaders of any party been more 
solemnly committed on any doctrine than those cf 
the Whig party were ia their hostility to proserip- 
tion. From the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Cray } down, they had-all spoken the same. lan- 
guage. ‘nat Senaor hal. rep atedly, on this 
fi or, denied the existences of th: power of removal 
by the President under the Constitution. How 
eloquently had he declaimed against the maxim 
that “to the victors belonged the spoils”? 

Mr. Cray. Will the Senator from Pennsy!- 
vania allow me a word ia explanation? I 
have said that power does not belong to the Presi- 
dent, though ithas growa into use. It has been a 
subject of legislation, and as such it is not ques- 
tioned. 

Mr. Bucwanan. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky then declared that under the Constitution the 
right did not exist, but that in law it did; and that 
now, being in sffice,he would justify his Administra- 
tion for its prosription, nol by constitutional but by 
legislative authority. Fad ke not, over and over 
again, denounced the laie Administration on the 
greund of proscription? 

Mr. Cray, (from his seat, ina jocular way,) I 
did sir; but our practice now grows out of the ne- 
cessity ef ourcase. We cannot, indeed, sir, con- 
sent to allow your friends to remain in our confi- 
dence. 


Mr. Bucuanan. The Senator then acknow- 
ledges that whilst he hates the principle, he loves 
the practice. So much for Whig consistency ! 
And the Senator from Kentucky candidly admits 
that the power of necessity goas beyond the power 
of principle; and this, because the friends of the 
late Administration stand in the way of principle, 
and its enemies are clamorous for the loaves and 
fishes. 

He (Mr. Bucuanan) had never expressed any 


opinion of his own on tbe subject of the spoils be- | 


longing to the victors. He had never said that to 
the victors belonged the spoils. He had acted dif- 
ferently when he hsd declined to disturb the 
Whigs in petty post offices in his district of 
country. But proscription now proceeds 
rapidly, and in less then-six months hence, 
atthe same rate, there wili not be a man lett 
in office who was appointed by the date Adminis- 
tration. In the entry of the present Administra- 
lion into power, he did expect that.they would at 
least have done one thing. Hundred of persons 
had been appointed to office by the late President, 
under existing. laws, for the term of fonr years, 
H the present Administration had allowed thera ta 
remain till the exriruicn of tbeir term,it would, in 


some smal} degree, have acted in conformity with its : 


professions, and would have lost noibing by the ar- 
rangement; because what its friends might have iost 
in the beginning would fave been made up to them 
in the end. Bat not even having adopted this 
principle, what had been the spectacle presented 
to the world by the determination, so instantly and 
almost by anticipation, acted upon, of unsparing 
proscription? Did not the’ blush of shame suffuse 
the cheek of every disinterested American when 
the spectacle of the rush for office was 
exhibited in all its odious colors atthe time of the 
inauguration? Did it not furnish foreigners an oc- 
casion of deriding our institutions? If the new 
Administration had announced that all those in 
office would be allowed to complete the term of their 
appointments for four years, unless they had been 
guilty of official misconduct, there would have 
been no unsesmly rush for offices; the new appoint- 
ments would: have been made gradually as the old 
expirec; and this country. wouid have been spared 
the humiliating spuctacle which the supporters of 
the Administration exhibited. Bat proscription was 
necessary to reward those who had restored the 
golden are! And what had been promised as one 
of the b'essed effects of the rule of that golden age? 

The Senator from South Carolina (Mr, Preston] 
had uttered a sentiment which had gone forth to 
the world, and was hailed with eulogy whenever it 
was read—far and wide had it @pread over the 
land—that days of proscription. had gone forever; 


quoted various extracts, 


that PROSCRIPTION WAS ITSRLF TO BE PROSGRIBED. 
There was a profession of the golded-age ! 

That Senater had, with virtuous and eloquent 
indignation, repelled, on this floor, even after: the 
Presideutial election, the ‘bare ins:nuation that. the 
‘Whigs would act upon the doctrine of proscription, 
The-maxim that “to the victors belong the spoils,” 
he proclaimed to be infzmous ane detestable. Even 
Machiavel himself, in the Senators op:alon, had 
never conceived or avowed so foul a maxim, 

The present President of the United States had 
been as strongly committed by declarations, 
speeches. pledges, and addresses, against this doc- 
trine, as any other member of the Whig party. — 

He (Mr. B.) would not further attempt to paint 
the manner in which these distinguished Whigs 
had carried out their principles. This might spoil 
the picture. All he wanted was the list cf remo- 
vals and appointments. ais would speak for 
tself; and he had no doubt we might then exelaim 
with justice, “how he nicks them!” | 

He was sorry that the Senator from North Ca- 
rolina [Mr. Maneum] bad proposed ‘his amend- 
ment to this simple resolut:on of inquiry. It might 
have the effect of preventing the presentation to 
the whole land, wherever the beautiful sentiment 
to which he hadaliuded had been read, of the under- 
standing which the partyin power atlached to that 
sentiment. He (Mr. Bucuanan] yet hoped the Se- 
nator from North Carolina would reflect upon the 
consequences of his amendment, and withdraw it. 

Mr. McROBERTS said he bad the same objec- 
tions to the amendment which the Senator from 
Pennsylvania had expressed; and principally that 
the information called for by the resolution would 
not be obtained this session. Now, he Mr. (McRo- 
BERTS) especially desired the information forthwith. 


‘for he Well knew his constituents expected it; in- 


deed he believed thai the whole country called. for 
it; and he, for his part, considered it proper that 
the propie should see what the present Adminisa- 
tion had been doing since it came into power. 
He regarded it as information of great and 
urgent importance, that the people should 
show how the pledges tha. been given tbem 
in the subjsctof removals from ofice were now 
redeemed. The vote of the §najority of the peo- 
ple had been obtained on the faiih of these pledges, 
and they have a right to be assured of | the 
manner in which that jaith was kept. Al that the 
resolution called for was a list of the proscribed, 
and he was not prepared to expect that any 
Senator could doubt the propriety of the call 
for information, He at all events thought it proper 
that the opportunity should be given of comparing 
party professions with performances. He pro- 
posed to point out some of the professions made 
and the strange positions taken on them, during the 
canvass for the late Presidential election, that the 
country might see what was the resl object in view, 
He knew the time was not propitious now for this 
inquiry famid the great rush, and struggle, and 
scramble for office. But the action which might 
incommode the scramblers for the spoils, might 
abide a seacon—all that was wanted at present was 
information for the country. The American peo- 
ple are proverbially a practical people. Give them 
facts and information to go upon, and they will 
wok outthe problems themselves With this in- 
formation, they will soon arrive at the conviction 
of the propriety of the resistance which the Demo- 
cratic power gave to the assumption of power by . 
those now forming the Administration of this Go- 
vernment. There had been an Executive 
document issued on the 4ih of Mareb, in the 
nature of a ukase, under which a large por. 
tion of those removals hsd takea piace. 
He alluded to the circular to ihe office holders 
issued by the Seeretary of State, from which he 
He (Mr. McRozerts) 
proposed to examine very briefly this ukase, to see 
whether the Constitution gives any power to the 


_ President of the United States to issue, or cause. to 


be issuec, this order: and particularly whether it 
gives him power to create any particular of- 
fence, and then make himself both judge. and jury 
in deciding upon it. So far from granting this 


- power, the Constitution says the Government shall 


have no right to interfere with popular opinion. 


One of.the amendments of the Constitution was to 


guard against any possible assumption of such a- 


right. And why? It was subsequent to the pas» 

sage of a law, of which this new ukase is bat a 

supplement—a law passed in 1798, called the alien 

law and sedition act. Under that law particalar 
offences were created for the first time—but, 
more humane and mercifal than this ukaze, 
also conferring power to try offences by jury before 
a court of justice. He read the section of the act 
conferring on the court the power to punish for an 
offence created by the ect itself, This is quite as 
general as the ukase of the present Executive De- 
partment, from which he had already quoted. There 
is nothing in it Specific, as to the identity of the 
crime ereated. What would bring one person or 
thing into contempt, would not bring another. It 
would depend altogether on the whim of the jury or 
the caprice of the judge. You cannot bring any 
thing into contempt noless it merits it. Falsehood, 
in toe abstract, could not bring Congress into con- 
tempt; neither could it beirg an upright man into 
contempt. Bat it was not the question of contempt 
was at sue; but it was this, Did the Consiitution 
confer on Congress power to make this law? Toat, 
and that alone, was the question. [t was the ques- 
tion on whieh Madison and Jefferson so tnum- 
phanily fought the political baities of the country 
for years, tili victory crowned their efforis. 
Mr. McRoszrts here adverted to the actin ad- 
dition to the act of 30th April, 1599, entitled “An 
„act forthe punishment of ceriain crimes against the 
United Staies,” and read the following passage: 
«dnd beit further enacted, Thatifany person shall write, 
print, utter, or publish, or shall cause or procure to be written, 
printed, uttered, or published, or shall knowingly or willingly 
assist or aid in writing, printing, uttering, or publishing any 
any false, sranda!ous, an} malicious writing or writings against 
the Government ofthe United States, or either House of the Con- 
gress of the United States, or the President of the United 
Siatcs, with intent to defame the said Government, or either 
Touse of the said Congress, or the said President, or to bring 
them, or either of them, into contempt or disrepute, ar to ex- 
cite against them, or either or any of them, the hatred of the 
good people of the United States, &c. shall be punished by a 
fine not exceeding two thousand dollars, avd by imprisonment 
not exceeding two years.’-—Aet approved 14th July, 1798, 
vol. 3, chap. 9t, page 93, sect, 2. 4 i 

There was auoiher law passed at the same time, 
the same in principle as this ukase. He would call 
atiention to this passage from it: 

S Be itenacted, &c. That it shall be lawful for the Presi- 
deat of the United Siates, at any time during the continuance 
of this act, to order all such aliens as he shall judge dangerous 
to the peace and safety of the United States, or shall have rea- 
g mavlo grounds to suspect are concerned in any treasonable or 
secret machinacions against. the Government thereof, to depart 
out ofthe territory of the United States, within such time as 
shatl be expressed in such order.” 

And again: 

-& And in case any alien so ordered to depart shall be found 
ai large within the United States aficr the thine limited in such 
order for his departure, and not having obtained a license rom 
the President to reside therein, or, having obiained such licenso, 
ehali not have “onformed thereto, every such alien shall, on con- 
vician thereof, be imprisoned for a term not exceeding three 
y y be admitted to become a citizen of 
the Uni (Vol. 3. chap. 75, page 66, sec. l; act 
approved Wih Jane, £798.) X : 

it will be perceived that the President of the 
United States, at any time daring the continuance 
of this act, vaall have power to order ali such 
aliens, as he may jn¢ge dangerous, to quit the 
couniry. Here his opinion makes the offence and 
he is constituted judge and jury to try it, This, of 
all the usurpations of the Federalis’s of 98, had 
alwaysappeared to him (Mr. M Rowents) the most 
odious and despotis. ‘Phe Emperor Nicholas of 
Russia does not postess such despotic power. It 
was fortunate for a large portion of the citizens of 
some districts in the State which he (Mr. McRo- 
peats) had the honor to represent, who are rot yet 
natucabaed, that this act was not in force at the late 
ee ion for President, fir, as they are almoit all 
yoters on the Demceratic side, they migh’, now that 
preseription is runu so high, be on their route 
to Canada, or perkaps New South Wales, for bav- 
ing dared to exercise thew rights es freemen. Even 
the poble sons of Erin, „to a man, happen tole 
Demcerats, would be bani hed under thistget from 
tie homes they had seleetcd in the State W ich 

they had sought as an asylum of the oppressed. 

The framers of the Cons'‘i'ution of that State 

hadargued thes: No power is conferred upon the 

G:ce:al Government to regulate the right of volins e 

The power to pass naturalization laws, does net 

necessarily include it. Congress has never at- 
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tempted by any law to prescribe who should, or 
who should not-v:te. The whole subject has been 
left entirely to ihe States. Who elected the first 
President? Not persons who had been naturaliz-d 
under the laws of Congress; bas the electors 
whom ihe States bad authorized to vote. The 


framers of the Consitution of that Siate therefore ` 


held that they had the power to regulate the elec. 
tive franchise, and to permit aliens to vote upon 
the terms imposed in the Constitution. 

(Here Mr. McRonerrs referred to a pampblet 
he had recently received from some Native Ame- 
rican Society, containing strictures on the alien po- 
puiation of his State; and, adverting to the large 
portion of the English, who went with the Whigs, 
and formed a counterpoise against the Irish and 
Germans, who went with the Demcerats, urged that 
the present Administration would gain nothing by 
the crusade of Native American Societies in fili- 
nois; and then, reverting to the Alien and Sedition 
laws, continued. ] 

The power of the Federalists in °98 had passed 
these two acts, but that very abuse of power was 
tbe cause of that party being hurled with popular 
indignation from their high places. And the judg- 
ment of the country now stands recorded on the a 
in the recent act passed in Congress, to refund to 
the heirs of Matthew Lyon the unjust and iniqui- 
tous fine inflicted on him under those laws. Cum- 
pare the Ac's of °93 with the ukasé of the present 
Sceretary of Siate, and they will be found humane 
and just in contrast with it. Both of the acts of 
°98 give the right to the accused of being furni-hed 
with copies of the charges against them. Taey 
were to have a fair trial by jury, in a public court 
of justice. And, above all, they were allowed to 
plead the truth in justification. 

Mr. McRosents here suspended his remarks, 
on an intimation from the Chair that the honr for 
the transaction of morning business had termi- 
nated. 

"fne Senate then proceeded to the consideration 
of the special order— 

FISCAL BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Phe bill to incorporate the sudserib:rs to the Fs- 
cal Bank of the United States, being the special or- 
d:r of the day, was taken up; and the first section 
of the biil having been read— 

Mr. CLAY addressed the Senate at length in ex- 
planation ofthe various provisions of the bi:l, and 
the reasons for them. He concluded with exhort- 
ing the friends of the institution not to sacrifice it 
on account of differences in opinion as to the de- 
tails. He alladed to the many propositions before 
the public respecting a National Bank, and said 
that these diverse and conflicting views furnished 
an additional motive for the prompt seitiement of 
the questicn. He firmby believed that a large por- 
tion of the peopie of this country were in favor of 
the establishment of a United Siates Bank. That 
this feeling was not confined to the Whig party, 
but went far beyond it. Tnat a large number o! 
the opposition party were openly in favor of a 
Bank, and a still greater portion privately enter- 
tained the same opinion. 

Mr CALKOUN said he had beard with atten- 
tion the very elaborate statement made by the Se- 
nator from Kentucky, and be now rose to move 
that the fuither consideration of tae bil shauld be 
pestponed until tc-morrow. Tne Senator from 
iKenivcky had explained the principtes of his bill 
wiih great fairness, and had so ably gone over the 
main arguments ia its support as to call for delibe- 
ration in examining them; and, he (Mr. CALHOUN) 
hoped there wou'd be no objection raised to his 
motion of postponement. Tt was due in fairness 
io this side, to be allowed time to investigate the 
details of the bill. ‘Phis was the object of his mo- 
tion. He disclaimed any intention of making it 
for any parpose of unnecessary delay. 

Before h? sat down he woald say a few wordsin 
relation to tke assumption thal there isa large majori- 
ty of the people of ibe United States in favor uf a 
Uaited Sates Bank. Tae Senator from Keniucky 
cays that in this maj. rity, more than the Whig 
party are included. If it is meant by this, that the 
Whig party, and a large portion of the Democrauc 
party are @ favor of a United States Bark, he 
(Me. Catnoun) could assure the Senator from 


a 


Kentucky that, in his opinion, so far from haider 
ing the case, the reverse was the fact. “He be- 
lieved the sentiments of the South- were against 
the establishment of any bank of the kind. He 
believed there wasa very large majority iw that 
seetion opposed to a United States ‘Bank; and’ as to 
the Wiig yarty itself being united on‘it, he -be- 
lieved the Senator was mistaken, © 0 i 

This feeling was not confined to the South, as 
might be seen by referring 16 the Boston Courier 
an old and respectable organ of the Federal party, 
in which very strong doubts were expressed of the 
propriety or expediency of the very measure now 


brought forward. Indeed, it was notorious that, in - 


the Whig pariy, numbers were found of: opinion 
thal this was not a proper time to pass ‘a measure 
of this nature, at 

Bat the Senator from Kentucky had alluded to 
the great number of projects fora Fiscal Agent 
presented for his consideration, and he bad: also 
been favored with several of those plans. Now; 
what dees this prove? The Senator had given itas 
an additonal reason for prompt action. But does 
it not most conclusively prove that the present 
banking sistem had utterly failed in the estimation 
of the pub'ic; and that, if a new Bank ıs to be ès- 
tablished, it must be on entirely different principles 
from that proposed? Was it not.a warning to pro- 
ceed with caution and deliberation, insiead of: the 
precipitancy recommended by the Senator?” He 
concluded by moving that the further consideration 
ot the bill be postponed until to-morrow, 

Mr. CLAY vaid he hoped the proposition to 
postpone would not be assented to, 

Mr. MANGUM controverted the proposition 
that the party in favor of the Bank was not greater 
than the Whig party proper. And as to the South, 
though he was not authorized to speak for any 
other State than his own, yet, so far as North Caro- 
lina was concerned, he was fally justified in saying 
that, ef the Whigs of that State, not one out of five 
thousand but what was in favor of a Bank; and he 
was informed, on good authority, that at least one- 
haif the Opposiuon party entained the same senti- 
ments. His colleague, [Mr. Grawam): however, 
bad enjoyed a much better opportunity ox ascertain- 
ing the sentiments of the people of his State, par- 
ticularly the western portion of it, and he would 
respectfully call on him to give this information to 
the Senate. i 


Mr. GRAHAM said ke had nothing farther 


to say than to corroborate fully the statement of 
his colleague, z 

Mr. CALHOUN said he had been informed by 
a citizen of Norih Carolina, o? the highest respee- 
tab:hity, now in the Senate chamber, whose oppor- 
tunities for ascertaining pubhe sentiment were am- 
pie, that his impressions were the very’ opposite to 
the sfatemen’s just madz. ` : 

Mr. GRAHAM then went somewhat in detail 
in corroboration of his former remarks. 

The question then recurring to the proposition 
the further consideration of the bill watil- to- 
morrow, 

Mr. CLAY said that it was the general undek 
standiog yesterday, that the bill should be proceed- 
ed with to-day, and he could not consent to its 
further postponement, pe mes 

Mr. CALHOUN said, he believed the, intention 
was to proceed throagh the bill section by section, 
The Sevator from Keutucky, this morning, instead 
of confining himself to the first section, had given 
his views on all the sections at large, and had 
urged with great foree the most prominent of his 
arguments in favor of the biil generally. “He 
hoped the Senator would give time to reflect upon 
the views he bad thus presented, and allow’ those 
who were opposed to it, a fair opfortunity-of ex- 
amining its detail lf it was postponed until to- 
morrow, the Senate wou'd be much better prepared 
to preeced with considering the bill as first in- 
iended, section by section. 

Mr. CLAY said, it was attributing too much to 
the remarks made by him to ask for a postpone» 
ment on account of the effect produced by them. 
Had he imagined such a thing, he would not 
have made them. 

Mr. CALHOUN observed that the. bill was: not 
printed and published till this morning. Therecer- 


` 


e 


tainly 


sal:which was requisite#. The Senator from Ken- 


tain] t been. time, since it was laid on: the 
tables of Senators, to bestow that caré'on its peru- 


tacky could.not surely expect. that :the general 
features of his report would be taken for the sec- 
tions: in detail of the bill itself. Material changes 
had taken place in the form in which the bill was 
now presented. All this rendered it necessary to 
obtain time for examination, and he therefore 
hoped the Senator from Kentucky would not per- 
sist in his refusal to give time till to-..orrow. 

Mr. CLAY said the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury: had been. printed for upwards of a 
week, and the bill reported by the Secretary accom- 
panying it, had been also on. their tables for the 
same time. ` 

Mr. CALHOUN said the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. had no power to report a bill; he could only 
submit a projet. 

Mr. CLAY said he was aware of that; but did 
the Senator forget that the Senator from New 
Hampshire had made an elaborate argument in 
opposition to the bill of the Secretary? 

Mr. BUCHANAN would appeal to the Senator 
from Kentucky to withdraw his opposition to the 
postponement; and reminded him how frequently 
the courtesy of the Senaie had been extended to 
him and his friends when they were in the mino. 
rity. 

Mr. CLAY said he coald not consent: he would 
not consent. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said if there was any object 
like that of delaying the bill, the Senator from 
Kentucky would be justified “in putting the screws,” 
but there was no such object. The fact was, that 
the Senator, in explaining he bill, had discussed 
some of the most important principles ever con- 
nected with the banking system in the country, and 
he hoped, as the Senator had taken his stand 
against the postponement, he would content him- 
self with simply voting against it. 

Mr. KING of Alabama said that during his Jong 
experience of the practice of the Senate, he had ne- 
ver seen any thing like the course which was now 
taken. A long, complicated bill, proposing a mea- 
sure of the greatest importance, was laid upon the 
tables of Senators but the day before, and they 
were to be driven into the discussion of it, without 
having an opportunity to examine its scope, much 
less its details. He appealed to the liberal among 
those to whom he was opposed, to set their face 
against such procedure. 

Mr. CLAY still refusing, 

Mr. BUCHANAN, ThenI hope that a majority 
of the Serate will consent to a request so reasenable, 

The question being taken on the {postponement, 
the Cmar said it was decided in the affirmative. 

Mr. CLAY. Divide! Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the ques- 
tion being taken, the proposition to postpone was 
agreed \o—yeas 35, nays 13, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Alien, Archer, Barrow, Bates, 
Bayard, Benton, Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay of 
Ala. Clayton, Dixon, Fulton, Henderson, Hua- 
tington, Ker, King, Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, 
Nicholson, Phelps, Pierce, Porter, Prentiss, Pres- 
ton, Sevier, Smith, of Con. Stargeon, Tappan, 
Walker, White, Williams, Woodbury, Wright, 
and Young—35. 

NAYS—Messrs. Berrien, Choate, Clay of Ky. 
Evans, Graham, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, 
Rives, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Southard, aud 
Woodbridge—13. ; 

The bill appropriating $25 000 for the relief of 
the widow of General William Henry Harrison, 
was taken up as in committee of the whole, 

After some explanatory remarks by Mr. Bay- 
agp, in reply to an inquiry by Mr. Young, 

Mr. BENTON said he was opposed to this bill— 
opposed to it on high constitutional grounds, and 
upon grounds of high national policy—and could 
not suffer it to be carried through the Senate with- 
oul making the resistance to it which ought to be 
made against a new, dangerous, and unconstilu- 
tional measure. 

It was a bill to make a grantof money—-twenty- 
five thousand dollars—out of the common Trea- 
sery to the widow of a gentleman who had died in | 


| 
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a civil office, that of President of the United States; - 


and was the commencement cf that system of civil 


pensions and support for families which, in ‘the . 


language of Mr. Jefferson, has divided England, 


and other European countries into two classes—- 


the tax payers and the tax consumers—and which 
sends the laboring man suppertess to bed. 


Itis a new case—the first of the kind upon our: 


statute book——and should have been accompanied 
by a report from a committee, or preceded by a 


preamble to the bill, or interjecied with a deelara- 


tion, showing the reason for which this grant is 
made. [tis a new ease, and should have carried 
its justification along with it. But nothing of this 
is done. There isno report from a committee— 
from the two committees in fact—which sat upon 
the case. There is no preamble to it, setting forth 
the reason for the grant. There is no desiaraticn in 
the body of the bill, showing the reason why this 
money is voted to this lady. It is simply a bill 
granting to Mrs. Harrison, widow of William H. 
Harrison, late President of the United States, the 
sum of $25,000. Now, all this is wrong, and con- 
trary to par.iamentary practice, Reason tells us 
there should be a report from a committee in such 
acase. In fact, we hase reports every day in 
every Case, nos matisr how inconsidsrable, which 
even pays a small stun cf money to an individual, 
It is our daily praciice, and yet two committees 
have shrunk from that practice in this new and 
important case. They would not make a report, 
though urged to do it. I speak advisedly, for I 
was of the committee, and know what was done. 
No report could be obtained; and why? because it 
was difficult, if not impossible, for any coxz::nittee 
to agree upon a reason which would satisfy the 
Constitution, and satisfy public pelicy, for making 
this grant. Genuemen could agree to give the 
money—they could agree to voie—but they could 
not agree pon the reason which was to be left 
upon the record as a justification for the gift and 
and the vole. Being no repor:, the necessiiy be- 
came apparent for a preambles; bui we have none 
ofthat. And, worse than all, in the absence of re- 
portand preamble, the bill itself is silent on the 
motive of the grant. It does not contain the usual 
clause in money bills to individuals, stating, ina 
few words, for what reason the grant or payment is 
made. All thisis wrong; and I point it out now, 
boih as an argument against the bill, and as a rea- 
son for having it recommitied, and returned with a 
report, or ù preamble, or a deciaratory clause. 

We were toid at the jast session that a new set of 
books were to be opened—that the new Adminis- 
tration would close up the old books, and open 
new ones; and truly we find it io be the case. 
New books of all kinds are opened, as foreign to 
the Constitution and policy of ihe country, as they 
are to the former practice of the Government, and 
to the late professions of these new patriots. Many 
new books are opened, some by Fixecutive and some 
by Legislative authority; and amosg thein is this 
portentous volume of civi? pensions, and national 
reco -npenses, for the sapport of families. < Military 
pensions we have always had, and they are found- 
ed upon a principle. which ine mind can under- 
stand, the tongue can tell, the Constitution can re- 
cognise, and public policy can approve. They are 
founded upon the principle of persunal danger and 
suffering in the cause of the coi —upon the 
loss of life or limb in war. This reasonable. 
The man who goes forth, in bis cocstry’s cause, 
to be shot at for seven dollars a rronth, or for 
forty dollars a month,or even for one or two 
hundred, and gets his head or his limbs knocked 
off, is ina véry different case from him who serves the 
same country at a desk or a table, with a quill or a 
book inhis hand, who may quit his place when he 
sees the enemy coming, end has no oceasion to 
die except in his tranquil and peaceful bed. The case 
of the two classes is wholly different, and thus far 
the laws of our country have recognised and 
maintained the difference. Military pensions have 
been granted from the foundation of the Govern- 
ment—civ:l pensions, never; and now, for the first 
time, the attempt is to be made to grant them. A 
grant of money is to be made to the widow of a 
gentleman who has not been in the afħy for near 
thirty years—who has, since that time; been much 


civil office. -A‘pension, ora grant of a gross sum 
of money, under such circumstances, is a new pro- 
ceeding under our Government, and which finds 
no warrant in the Constitution, and is utterly con- 
demned by high considerations of publie policy. 
The Federal Constitution differs in its mature 
and differs fundamentally from those of the States. 
The States, being original sovereignties, may do 
what they are not prohibited from doing; the Fe- 
deral Government, being derivative, and carved 
out of the States, is like a corporation, the creature 
of the act which creates it, and can only do what 
it can show a grant for doing. Mow the moneyed 
power of the Federal Government is contained in 
a grant from the States, and that grant authorizes 
money to be raised either by loans, duties or taxes, 
for the purpose of paying the debts, supporting the 
Government, and providing for the common de- 
fence of the Union. These are the objects to 
which money may be applied, and this grant to 
Mrs. Harrison can come within neither of them. 
‘But, gentleman say this is no pension—it is not 
an annual payment, buta payment in hand. I 
say so, too, and that it isso much the more objec- 
tionable on that account. A pension must have 
some rule to go by—sò much a month—and gene- 
rally a small sum, the highest on our pension roll 
being thirty dollars—and it terminates In a reason- 
able time, usually five years, and at most for life. 
A pension granted to Mrs. Harrison on this prin- 
ciple, could amount to no great sum—toa mere. 
fraction, at most, of these twenty-five thousand 
dollars. It is not a pension, then, but a gift—a 
gratuity—a large present-—a naiional recompense; 
and the more objectionable for being so. Neither 
our Constitution, nor the genius ef our Govern- 
ment admits of such benei/actions. National re- 
compenses are high rewards, and require express 
powers to grant them in every limited Government. 
The French Consular Constitution of the year 
1799, authorized such recompenses; ours does not, 
and it has not yet been attempted even in military 
cases. We have not yet voted a fortune to an 
officer’s or a soldier’s family, to lifi them from po- 
verty to wealth. These recompenses are worse 
than pensions: they are equaily unfounded in the 
Constitution, more incapabie of beg governed by 
any rule, and more susceptible of great and dange- 
rous abuse. We have no rule ta co by in fixing 
the amount. Every one goes by “:eling—by bis 
personal or political feeling—or by « cry got up at 
home, and sent here to act upon hii. Hence the 
diversity of the opinions as to the prcper sum to be 
given, Some gentlemen are for ihe amount in the 
bills some are for double that amount; and some 
ate for nothing: This diversity lseif is an argo- 
ment against the measure. Itshows thatit has no 
natural foundation—nothirg to rest upon—nothing 
togo by: no rule, no measure, no. standard, by 
which to compute or compare it. [tis all guess 
work—ihe work cf the passions or psiicy—of fac- 
tion or of party. i 
By our Constitution, the persons who fill offices 
àre to receive a compensation for their services; 
and, in many cases, this compensation is neither to 
be increased nor diminished during the period for 
which the person shall have been elceted; and in 
some there is a prohibition against receiving pre- 
sents either from foreign States, cr from the United 
States, or from the States of the Union, The of- 
fice of President comes under ali these restric- 
tions, and shows how. jealous the framers of the 
Constitution were of any moneyed influence being 
brought to bear upon the Chief Magistrate of the 
Union. All these limitations are for obvious and 
wise reasons, The Presidents salary is not to be di- 
minished during the time for which he was elected, 
lest his enemies, if they get the upper hand of him 
in Congress, should deprive him of his support, 
and starve him out of office. It is nct to bein- 
creased, lest his friends, if they get the upper hand, 
should enrich him at the pablicexpense; andhe isnot 
to receive “any other emolument,” Jest the provision 
against an increase of salary should be evaded by 
the grant of gross sums. These are the constitu- 


‘tional provisions; but to what effect are they if the 


sums can be granied to the officer’s family which 


| cannot be granted to himself?—if his widow—his 


employed in civil service, and has lately died in a ` 
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wife—his children can receive what he cannot? In 
this case, the term for which General Harrison was 
elected, is not out. It has uot expired; and Con- 
gress cannot touch his salary or bestow upon him 
or his, any emvlament without a breach of the 
Constitution. 

Itisin vain to look to general clauses of the 
Constitution. Besides the general spirit of the 
instrament, there is a specific clause upon the sub- 
ject of the Presidents salary and emoluments. It 
forbids lo him any compensation, except at siated 
times, for services rendered; it iorcids increase or 
diminution; and it forbids all emclument. To 
give salary vr emolament to his family, is a mere 
evasion of this ciause. His family is himseli—so 
far as property is concerned, a man’s family is 
himself. And many persons would prefer to have 
money or property conveyed to his family, or some 
member of it, because ii would then receive the 
destination whieh his will would give it, and 
would be free from the claims or contingencies to 
which his his own property—that in his own name 
~~ would be sudjeci. 

There is nothing in the Constitution io warrant 
this proceeding, and there is much in it to condemn 
it. tis condsmned by ail the clauses waich re- 
late to the levy and tue application of mone}; 
and it is specially condemned by the precise clause 
which regulates the compensation of the President, 
and which clause would control any other part of 
the Constitation which might come in conflict with 
it. 

Condemned upon the constitutional test, how 
stands this bill on the question of policy and expe- 
diency? It is condemned—autterly condemned, 
and reprobated upon that tesi! 

The view which I have already presented of the 
difference between military and naval services, 
(and I always include the naval when I speak of 
the miiiary,) shows that the former are proper 
subjects for pensions—the Jaiter not. The very 
nature of the service makes the difference. Dif- 
fering in principle, as the miliary and civil pev- 
sions do, they d:ifer quite as much when you come 
to details, and undertake to administer the two 
classes of rewards, The military has something 
to go by—sorac limit to it—and provides for classes 
of individuals—not for famüies or for indivi- 
duals—one by one. Though subject to great 
abuse, yet tne military pensions have some limit— 
some boundary-—to their amount piaced upou them. 
They are limited at least i0 the amount of armies, 
and the number of wars. Our armies are small, and 
our wais iew, and far between. We have had bnt 
two with a civilized power in sixty years. Our 
navy, also, is limited; and compared to the mass 
of the population, the army and navy must be al- 
ways small. Confined to their proper sabjects, 
and military and naval pensions have limits and 
boundaries which confine them within some 
bounds; and then the law is the same for all per- 
sons of the same rank. ‘The military and naval 
pensioners are not provided for individually, aud 
therefore do not become a subject of iavcritism, 
of party, or of faction. Not so with civil pensions. 
There is no limit upon them. They may apply to 
the family of every person civilly employed—that 
is to almost every body—and this without imer- 
mission of time; for civil services go on in peace 
and war, and the claims fer them will be eternal 
when once began. ‘hen again civil pensions and 
grants of money are given individually, and not 
by classes, and every case is governed by the feel- 
ing of the moment, and the predominance of the 
party to which the individual belonged. Every 
case is the sport of party, of faction, of favorite 
ism,and of feelings excited and got up for ths oc- 
casion. Thus it is in England, and tuas it will be 
here. The English civil persion list is dreadful, 
boih for the amount paid, and the nalure of the 
services rewarded; bul ii required centuries for 
England to ripen her system. Are we to begin it 
in the first half century of our existence? 

Mr. B. said he meant to exemplify the evils of 
this sysiem of civil pensions, by showing what it 
had produced in Ecgland—ihat country from which 
we are so prompt to foilow all that is bad, and so 
slow to foilow the little that is good. He hada 
volume of the English pension and place list in 


| 


his hznd, from which he proposed to read a few 
items, by way of showing the working of the sys- 
tem, and the point to which it had arrived in Bag- 
land, aad to which it must arrive here, if we once 
go into the fatal besiness cf providing for families 
out of the public Treasury. Tae form which that 
abuse takes is threefold: Ist, The creation of unne- 
cessary offices, with inordinate salaries, for the 
mere purpose of giving support to the incumbent. 
Qdiy. Grants of money or-property, in gross sums, 
out of the Treasary, to lift them from poverty to 
wealth. 3lly. Annual pensions from generation 
to generation, to enable tnem to live on the labor 
of the community, instead of their own. Of each 
of these three spreies ui abuses, the English civil 
peneton list afforded the most abundant specimens; 
and he would read a few of traa by way of sam- 
ple. The sums were always stated in pounds ster- 
ling, which were readily converted into our cur- 
rency by multiolying by five. In reading the in+ 
stances, Mr. B. said he should take the names 
which were best known is this country, by which 
the Senate would the better understand the nature 
of the services which were rewared. 

Mr. R. then began with the Cockburns, premising 
that the list only contained the names of ‘hose who 
were now alive, and uponit. Those who were 
cead, or whose pensions had expired, were not 
included. All the payments which he should read 
were annual: 


Admirai Sir Geo. Cockburn - - £1,630 
H. Coczburn, esq. Sol. Geni. Scotland - 2,000 
A. Cockburn, esq. late Minister to Wurtem- 

burg - . - - - 1,700 
The ladies Fanny, Mary, and Harriet 

Cockburn, each - - - 100 
Mrs. Marianne Cockburn - - 115 
Mrs. Augusta Cockburn - - - 200 
Mrs. Mary Cockburn, (from 1825,) - 680 


Flere is a jistof nine Cockburns, of which six 
are ladies, and whose annual pensions and salaries 
from the Government are near £7,000 sterling, or 
$35,000. Oi the ladies provided for, one of them, 
Mrs. Augusta, is rewarded for being the mother of 
the rest. The bock says she was cf a noble 
family, and fellir love with her husband, who 
was eifher a merchant, or heid an Gfiice in the 
India-house; and to zeconeiie bev family to this 
marriage, he was made a baronet. Nine Ccek- 
burns on the lisi; bat this does net at all show the 
number of the family provided for: many merabers 
of the family are also provided for under other 
names. For insiance,at page 541 of the book 
we find six ladies bearing the name of Halifax, 
namely, firs. Gertrude, Charlotte, Marianne, 
Caroline, Catharine, and Elizabeth, the sum of 
£60 each, commencing in the year 1793. The 
tie of these ladies to live on the labor of the 
people of England is thus accounted for: They are 
the danghiers of a bi-hop, and connected with the 
Cocesuens through the Liitietons. 

Mr. B. next instanced the ease of the Beres 
fords, four of whom thus appeared on the pice 
and civil pension list: 

Gen. W. C. Geresiord, Col. 16:h Foot, 
Same, as Governor of Jersey, - - 
Sime, pension by act of Parliament, 2,000 
William Beresferd, groom of the privy purse, 500 
H. B. Beresford, joint storekeeper, customs, 2,157 
J. C. Beresford, lete joint storekeeper, cus- 

toms, - - 2,157 

Here, Sir, are £8,500 sterling, to four members 
of one family, making upwards of $40,000 per an- 
num. 

Mr. B. then gave the case of Mrs. Mary Rae, 
asa very strong and appropriate insiance Dt the 
workings of this system. This lady is borse on 
the civil pension list at £660 sterling per annum, 
equal to $3 300 per annum, and commencing in 
the year 1830. The ground of this pension is the 
reimbursement of election expenses inzuirei by 
her husbaad in seeking a seat in’ Parliament to 
support the Wellington ministry, and for resigning 
an office to qualify Bimself to stand the election; 
which he lost, and died. 

Mr. B. then produced the case of the Rodneys, 
one of them an English Admiral during cur Revo- 
lution, and others, his connections aud descend- 
ants: 


~ £1,132 
1,100 


| Lord Rodney, the Admiral, hereditary 


| $250,000 per angum. 


£2,993 


pension 3 . : s 

Hon. Joha Rodney, Secretary at Ceylon . 3,200 

Hon. Wm. Rodney, Comptroller Army : 
Accounts à ‘ < — - 7100. 

John, Jane, Ann, Sarah, and Catharine 
Rodney, pensions. commencing in- the ae 
year 1781, each, per annum . . 88 


The Wellesley family was next referred to` by 
Mr. B. and he began with— f 


Tre Duke of Welington, pensions « £8,926 
Same, Constable of the Tower . i 950 
Same, Colonel of Rifle Brigade . . 238 
Same, Colonel Ist Regiment Foot Guards, ~ 2,695 
Same, Lord Warden of Cinque ports >  . 295 . 
Sami, interest on grants of money ‘from 

Parliament, say £1,000,000, at 32 per 

cent. . s : . + 35,000 
Marquis Wellosley, pension . . 5,000 
Same, Lord Steward of the Household . 2,436 
Same, Remembrancer of Court of Exche- 

quer, Ireland, . i . <. 5 5,887 
Mrs. Charlotie Wellington : . 115 


Note.—The mother, the Marchioness Morniug- 
ton,is deacand her name dropt. In their own names, 
tbe- Wellesleys have about £50,000, equal to 
The book states that about 
two millions sterling have gone to this family--ten 
millions of dollars. ` a 

Mr. B. mentioned the case of the Piunkets; a 
name which would be remembered as long as that 
of Emmert, and that would be a long time. 

Lord Pianket, chancellor of Ireland - £8,000 
Wm. Plunket, Esp. commissioner of excise, 1,200 
Eion. D. Plunket, (son of Lord P.) protho- 


notary, &¢. - - - 1,384. 
Same examiner in Common Pleas, - ` 600 
Hon. Jobn Plunket, assistant barrister, &e. 700 
Same, Crown counsel, Munster, - - 500 
Same, counsel to police, - - + 400 
Same, commissioner of inquiry, -~ «+ 1,300 
Hon. Patiick Plunket, (son of Lord P.), as 

purse bearer to the Lord Chancellor, - 500 
Same, Secretary of Bankrupts, - = 550 
Same, counsel to chief remembrancer, - 450 
Same,Crown counsel, Leinster circuit; ~ 400 

Here about sixteen thousand pounds per annum 


($80,000) to the Plunkeis, besides church livings, 
and dignities, and relations ueder other names, , 
Mr. B. here stated that he had only citeda few 
instances oat of the volume which he held in his 
hand. Wear one hundred octavo pages are filled 
wiih the names of these civil pensioners and place- 
men and place-ladies, and any number of instances 
similar to thoe i have read,: may be found; 
but the introuaciory remarks preseat some views 
of the workings cf this system, and the services 
for which they were granted, that the reading of a 
few paragraphs might be tolerated by the Senate. 
Ii would show that this abase bad gone the length 
and, of providing out of the public purse 
those } ed in law latin, nullius 
flies and nuila filia, that is to say, son of nobody, 
and daughter of nobody. Mr. B. then read: 
Safver the Admiralty droils, the next considerable branch 
ofvevenue, at the disposal cf Ministers, was the 44 per centum 
Leeward Island duties. It isa tax imposed on produce m. the 
island of Barbadoes aid Leeward Islands. It was created by: a 
eoionial law of Barbadoes near 200 years ago, and wasto beap- 
pled to the erection of public buildings in the isiand. On this 
fund, producing about £50,000 per annum, being a tax on the 
prodace of the island for a local object, among others, such as 
these: To the widow ef Admiral Home, £500; the Countess of 
Mansfield, the mother of the antl-reforming Peer who made so 
swuta stand against ihe sec.nd reading of the reform bill, 
£1,000 per anniun; tho late General Crawford, of the Walche- 
ren expedition, had £1,200 a year out of this fund during his 
i ervices, moving a vote of thanks in. Parliament to 
Miniscers for that unfortunate expedition, and being connected 
with the Duke of New Castio by marriage, he represented. the 
Parliamentary interest of that nobleman, abd had eight votes to 
give the Ministry” of, any ~ occasion. ‘the pension, to 
Mr. Edmund Burke of £2,500 per annum came, and comes 
out of this fund. Hereceived itin bis life time, his widow af 
ter him, and it is now payable to the ‘executors of . Mrs. 
Burke? Lady Augusta de: Ameland received a pension of 
£1,292 from this fund till 1830. All we know, of -her ladyship 
is. that she was united to the Duke of Sussex, In Italy, by a 
sort of Gretna Green marriage, and afterwards repndiated in 
consequence of the royal marriage acts. Next {ollow the 
Misses Fitz-Clarence, £2,500—the natural daughters of the 
King by Mrs. Jordan. . Then the seven children of Lady Lucy 
Tavlor, £139 each... Lady Hester Stanbope brings up the rear 
witha pension of £900; her title to the national support being - 
founded in her relationship to the late Mr. Pitt, and to the as 
tonishment she gives travellers by acting the Amazon, dressing 
in mewa anire, and living somewhere about Mount Sinai or 
Tadmor, in the deserts 0 Arabia.” 3 i3 


_. Mr. B. said this was a spécimenof the length to. 
Which the Lusiness of providing for families had 


gone in England; and, if commenced here, it will ; 


run tae same lengtb. Faction, party, and favorit- 
ism are the same every where; and no where run 
to greater excesses than in republics. Masses of 
men will do what no man singly will do. Masses 
will give tens and hundreds of thousands where a 
single individual would have given but units. -We 
start here with giving twenty-five thousand dol ars, 
- deducting the two thousand paid; and several are 
for doubling—some for quadrupling—that sum. 


- Bat, take it at ¢20,000, and it is a large sum to be 


presented to a lady to whom the Government owes 
notaceni! Ti isa large sum at any time, and es- 
pecially at the present time, when the distress 
orators have resumed their old occupation, and 
utter their Jugabrious cries of national distress to 
cover their new projects of loans and taxes. Loans 
and taxes are calied for with one kreath, and the 
money in the Treasury is squandered with another; 
and a system of national recompenses and civil 


pensions commences in the era of reform and eco-. 


nomy, with a grant of $25 000 where not a cent 
js duc! and this brings me to the motive, or 
reason, for this large donation. Gentlemen 
refuse to commit themselves on the record; 
but they have reasons, and we have heard 
enough, here and elsewhere, to have a glimpse of 
‘what they are. Furst, poverty; as if that was any 
reason for voting a fortune to a family, even if it 
was true! If it was a reason, one half of the gom- 
munity might be packed upon the backs of the 
other. Most of our public men die poor; many of 
them use up their patrimonial inheritances in the 
public service; yet, until now, the reparation of 
ruined fortune has not bren attempted out of the 
public Treasury. Mr. Jefferson, than to whem the 
cause of civil hberiy owes not more to any man who 
has Jived in the tide of times, died poor—his chil- 
dren were sold out of bis home—ard yet his Demo- 
cratic friends never thought of providing for his 
family out of the public purse. ‘fhe same of Mr. 
Monroe; he spilt his blood in the Revolution— 
wore out his tife in the civil service—#as sold out 
after his death —yet his Democratic friends voted 
him no gift from the Treasury. Poverty would 
not do, if it was true; but here it is not true: the 
lady in question has a fine estate, and certainly has 
notapplied for this money. No petition of hers 
is here! No letter, even, that we have heard of! 
So far as we know, she is ignorant of the proceed- 
ing! Certain it is, she has not applied for this grant, 
either on the score of poverty or any thirg 
else. Next, election expenses are mentioned; 
bat that would seem to be a burlasqne 
upon the character of our republican institnticns. 
Certainly no candidate for the Prendency cuzht to 
electioneer for ii—spend money for itant if he 
did, tae publie Treasury caught not to ind: mnity 
him. Travelling expenses coming on to the seat 
of Government üre nest mentioned; but these 
conld be busa trila even if the President elect came 
at his own expense. Bat we kaow to the con- 
trary. We know that the contest is for the honor 
of bringing him; that conveyances and entertain- 
ments are prepared; and that friends dispute for 
precedence in the race of lifung ond help ng along, 
and ministering to every want of the man who is 
so soon to be the dispenser of honor and fortune in 
he shape of. office and contracts. Such a man 
cannot travel at his own expense. Finally, the 
fire in the roof of the west wing of the North Bend 


mansion hás bren mentioned; bat Jacksen had the | 


whole Hermitege burnt to the ground when he was 
Presiden’, and would have scorned a gi't from the 
public Treasury to rebuild it. Such are the rea- 
sons mentioned in debate, er elsewhere, for this 
grant, Tneir futility is apparent on their face, 
avd is proved by the unwillingness of gentlemen 
tostate them in a report, cr a preamb’e, or im the 
body of the b:ll itself. 


Ths aid of precedent is invoked in thts case, but | 


in vaia, It has no precedent, but will form a dread- 
fal one. And here let me repeat the words ofa 
wise man with respect to these precedents. { speak 
of Mr. Macon, and of what I have often heard him 
say. It was this: That there was no equality in 
the use of precedents; that good ones stood for 


| offered an amendment 
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ber of décisions in favor of the Constitution fixed 
nothing in i's behalf, while one decision against i! 
was a precedent forever to be followed. These 
are the words of wisdom, and would have a com- 
plete application in this case, if there had ever been 
one decision agains! the Constistion on this poins 
but there bas yet been none. We bave yetlo set 
the example of committing this outrage -upon. the 
Constitution, giving it this deadly wound in a new 
plece. Our Government has been in operation fifty- 
two years, and no civil penson, no national recom- 
pense, no grant of money out of the Federal Trea- 
sury, has been made as a present to a man or his 
family for civil services. That, of itself, is the 
decis:on of fifty-two years in favor of the Constitit- 
tion. A great many applications have been made 
to Congress for gran's of money to distressed fami- 
lies, whose heals had rendered service to the State; 
they have all been refused.. These are so many 
decisions again in favor of the Constitution Bat 
they all stand for nothing; and finding no decision 
in point to stand for a precedent in this case, the 
friends of the bill have recourse to those which are 
not analogous, and press into the service those 
wh ch have no application to what we are now do- 
ing. At the head of these cases so cited stands the 
act for the benefit of Mrs. Brown, widow of Gene- 
ral Brown, which was passed by Congress in the 
year 1823, and gave to her the remainder of her 
husband’s pay for the year in which he died; that 
is to say, about nine months? pay. 

I was cotemporary with this case—know all 
about it—-acted a partin it—have its history in 
my mind, a3 well as in the debates of the day— 
and can show that it has no analogy to the pre- 
sent case, and was respectably opposed at the time 
as being without warrant from the Constitution— 
of evilexample—and would be quoted in after 
times for even worse acts. I voted azainst it, and 
so did many others, and among them these who 
were usually found standing as a body guard 
around the Constitution. Tae vote against the 
bill was: Messrs Bell, Benton, Branch, Chandler, 
Cobb, Dickerson, Ellis, Foot, King of Alabama, 
Macen, Noble, Parris, Tazewell, Tyler, White, 
and Williams. We were sixteen who stood to 
gether on that occasion—a number not large, but 
graced with some names which have weight with 
the country. This case of Mrs. Brown’s is quoted 
as a precedent for Mrs. Harrison’s bill; but most 
unjustly. It is a military and not a civil ease. 
Her husband died in the army, and the reporter of 
the bill (General Harrison) produced the state- 
ments if the Surgeon Generai of the army, (Dr. 
Lovell,) andof another physician, (Dr Hender- 
sen,) to prove that Genzral Brown died in conse- 
quence of a disease contracted in the public ser- 


vice, and was to be classed with those who 
were kiled in the line of their duty. “dt will 
be seen (seid General Harrison) that the Sur- 


geon General asseris ihat, if General Brown had 
lived, and had retired fiom the army, he would have 
given him a certificate for a full pension under the 
existing Loos of the country.” This was the argu- 
ment of General Harrison, and in conformity to it, 
he propos-d a preamble to the bi}t in these words: 
© Wrereas the late Major General Brows died in eon- 
sequence of indisposition, contracted in the service of 
the United States,” Sc. aud another member of 
the Senite, now a Senitor, (Afr. BERRIEN,] 
fo the body of ihe 
bill, declaring the reasons for the grant in these 
words: “ IWhose death is supposed to have been caused 
by disease, contracte? while in the service of the 
United States on the Niagara frontier” This pre- 
amble and this amendment were not adopted, for 
fear they would make precedents; and now the act 
becomes afar more dangerous precedent without 
these clauses than it would have been with them. 
Such was the case of Mrs. Brown—a military 
ease coming within the equity, as the friends of the 


measure argued, of the then existing pension laws, - 


: And this case is to be made a pree-dent for Mrs. 


Harrison, whose case is a civil one, having 
nothing upon earth to da with pensions, and inea- 
pable of being assimilated in a solitary particalar 
with the one to which it refers for justification! 
Such is preeedent—such the folly—the danger of 


nothing, and the bad were followed; that any num-. 


„against it is fatal! 


construing our Constitution by precedents! “The 
first instance is got -upon one reason; the next upon 
another;. and so on untilall reasons are lost sight 
of—the Constitution itself is lost sight of—and the 
Legislature reigns supreme without a limit upon its 
power; or a guide to its acts! 

But, although to be made available as a prece- 
dent in this civil case, yet Congress has steadily re- 


-fused to follow Mrs Brown’s act in military ones, 


Many similar applications have been made, and 
failed. The military committees of both Houses 
have reported against all such applications, and 
have been sustained by the two Houses. Even 
Mrs. Leavenworth, the widow of the brave and 
patriotic geneneral of that name, and Mrs. Thomp- 
son, the widow of the gallant and accomplished 
Col. Alexander Thompson, killed at Okeechobee; 
even these ladies, and and a host of others, have 
in vain applied on the strength of Mrs. B:own’s 
case. They have ail been refused.. Every refusal 
is a precedent in behaif of the Constitution; but all 
these stand for nothing. Hundreds of decisions in 
favor of the Constitution are nothing, while one 
: So true is the wise remark of 
Nathaniel Macon! i 

Thus precedent fai's as completely as argument 
fails in this case. There is neither reason, Consti. 
tation, nor example for it; yet it isto be pressed 
through under circumstances which poriend badly 
for future Iegislation—circumstances which will 
give to the family of any public man who chances 
to die in the public service claims upon his party, 
if predominant, for support and fortune out of the 
public purse. ‘The example is contar ious; and we 
must expect hereafter to see families packed upon 
the backs of ihe community without shame or 
stint—offices lavished upon all the kin of the illus- 
trious dead—pensions and fortunes voted to those 
whose sex or age unfits them for office. 

What times we have fallen upon! What won- 
ders we witness! How strange are the scenes of 
the day! We have a President who has been the 
foremost in the defence of the Constitution, and in 
support of the rights of the States, whose walk has 
been on the outward wall of the Constitution, his 
post in the first line of its defenders, his 3‘ at on the 
topmost branches of the Democratic tree. I will 
not disparage this President by saying that be 
fought side by side with me in defence of the Con- 
stitution and the States, and against the latitudina- 
rians. lt would be to wrong him, to place him 
at my side. His position was far ahead, and 
far above mine. He was always in the ad- 
vance—on the look-out—snuffing danger in 
tke first tainted breez2, and making anti- 
cipated fizht against the lurking foe. Hardly any 
thing way constitutional enough for him. Ths 
was buta few brief years ago. . Now we see the 
measures brought forward in the- first three months 
of this President’s administration, which leave all 
former unconstitutional measures far in the rear— 
which add fraud and oribdery to open violence, and 
aim more ceacly wounds at the Constitution than 


` ihe previous fifty years of its existence had inflicted 


upon it. LT know not the sentiments of the Presi- 
dent in relation to these measures, and say nothing 
to effect or to reach him; but I know the measures 
themselves, tueir desperate chara: ters, and fatal is- 
sues; and I am free to say, that if such things can 
pass-—if they can survive the triple. ordeal of the 
House, the Senate, and the veto—ihen there is an 
ecd of all that our fathers contended for in the 
formauion of this Federal Government. To te 
sure, the machinery acd seaffulding of the Gc- 
ve-nment would stil continue. We should still 
have Presidents, Congress's, a judiciary, an army, a 
navy, the tax power, and iax gatherers, and tex 
consumers, Bat, if sneh measures as these cèn 
pass—a biil to lavish the public lands in douceurs 
among the Sistes, ia order to suply their loss by 
loans and taxes; a contrivance to defraud the Core 
stitution, and bibe iis way through Congress, 
called a fiscal, td est, a Treasury Bank; the bill 
how before us to open the new book of civil pen- 
sions and family gratuities; the inquisitorial com- 
missions medeiled upon the plan of ‘Sir. Robert 


‘ Walpo'e’s committees of secrecy; the ex post facto 


edict for the creation of political offences, for ex 
parte trials, for the infringement-of the. liberty. of 
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speech, for the encouragement of delators and 
the reward of informers: if such measures as these 
can pass, then do I say that all the guards and li- 
mitations upon cur Government are broken down! 
that our limited Government is gone! anda new, 
wild, and boundless authority substituted in iis 
place. The new triumvirate, BANK, PRESIDENT, 
and Conaress, will then be supreme. Fraud and 
corruption wilrule. The Constitution will be co- 
vered with a black veil; and that derided and vic- 
lated instrument will never be referred to exéept 
for tbe mock sanction of a fraudulent interpreta- 
tion, crthe ineulting ceremony of a derisory adja- 
ranon., 3 

Sic, I basten to my conclusion. Personally, I 
was friendly to General Harrison when his friends 
were scarce; and if I needed any fresh evidences of 
the kindness of his heart, I had them in his twice 
mentioning to me during the short, period of his 
Presidency, what, surely, I should never have 
mentioned to him, the circumstance of this friend- 
ship to him when his friends were searee. 1 wouid 
glad!y now do what should be kind and respectful 
to his memorys—what should be liberal and bene- 
ticial to his most respeciable widow; but, vete for 
this bill! that I cannot do. High econ: ations 
of corstitutional Jaw and public policy rerbid me 
to de so, and command me to make this resistance 
to it, that a mark may be made—a stone set up—at 
the place where this new violence was done to the 
Constitution—this new book opened in our public 
expenditures-—and this new departure taken, which 
Jeadsinto the bottomless gulf of civil pensions and 
family gratuities, 

Mr. B. then made his motion in form, to recom- 
mit the bil! with instructions to the committee to 
make a report showing the grounds and reasons on 
which it was founded 

Mr. CALHOUN said he well understocd the geni- 
us ef this Government, and he believed no Govern- 
menton earth leaned more than itdid towarcs all the 
„corruption: of an enormous pension list. Not even 
the aristocratic Goverament of Great Britain has 
a stronger tendency to it than this Government. 
Thisis no new thing, It wes foreseen from the 
beginning, and the great struggle then was, to 
keep out the entering wedge. He recollected very 
well, when Re was at the head of the War D2- 
partment, and the militery pension bill passed, 
that while it was under debate, it was urged as a 
very small matier—only en appropriation cf 
something like $150,000 to pocr and meritorious 
soldiers of the Revolution, who woald not long 
remain a burden on the Treasury. Small as the 

“sum was, andindisputable as were the merits of 
the claimants, it was with great difficulty the bill 
pasted. Why was this ciffeulty—this hesitation 
on such an apparently irresistitle claim? Be~ 
cauce it was wisely argued, end with a spirit of 
prorheey since fulfilled, thatit wonld prove an en- 
tering wedge, which, once admived ,would, sson 
rend the pillarof Demoersey. And what has becn 
the result of that (rifting gran? Fis to be feand 
in the enormous pension list of this Government at 
the present day. 

Referring to the bill now before the Senate; if 
it beadmiited that it is an allewance fer lors in 
the service of the public, where will be found the 
stopping poini? Is there any just reason why han- 
dreds of other claims on similar grounds shail 
rot be admitted? If it is an allowance made 
to reinstate money laid out in expenses, put it on 
that ground and I-t the data be furnisied. What 
ever ground it was based upon in the Commitice, 
must have been strong enough to auihorze the ap- 
propriation: why, then, should there be any hesi- 
tation in declaring what that ground wa:? In de- 
advocalirg the recommilttal of this bill he was not 
actuated by any unkind feeling towards Gen. 
Harrison, for he respected him anil believed he was 
a kind and good hearted man, who had few poli- 
tical opponenis that would be influenced to vote 
against this grant on personal grounds, He op 
posed it because it was contrary to the Coasti!u- 
tion, What does the Constitution say? That the 
President of the United States shall receive no other 
allowance or emoluments than the salary appertain- 
ing to his office. Suppose General Harrison had 
gone through his Presidential term, and it was 


found his salary was insufficient for his exdendi- 
tures, could Congress make up the deficiency? Or, 
suppose he had died immediately after the expira- 
tion of his term, could Congress make up the loss 
tobis family? Certainly not; because the Consii- 
tation wes a compleie barrier to any sach allow- 
ance. And what is there ia the present cave that 
difers ia prine'pte from ihe cases suapposen? 
Nothing, whatever; acd he trusted, therefore, that 
this bill never woald be allowed to pass. 

Bir. BAYARD said if the bill depended on the 
kind feeiings of Senators, be had no doubt it would 
pass unenimously; but constitutional objections 
were interposed which prevented Senators from 
giving it their support. ‘The Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Bentox] has said the committee ha: 
made no repert, because they had no grounds on 
which to base the bill. Uf gentlemen wished for 
reasons for this slight testimonial of a nations gra- 
titade, he would refer them to the history of our 
country, which would furnish them abundantly. 
The Senator from Missouri kad quoted largely 
from the British pension. list to show tbe great 
abuses which had there grown up on tke pevsion 
tists but this enly proves that these persons werere- 
warded for meritorious services, or were grea: fa- 
vorites. B 
argue from abuzes against the ues of a sistem good 
in itself. Sonarors had esked where the constitu. 
tional power was derived io make this grant of mo- 
ney, and they aygue on the supposition that the 
appropriating power isan emanation of the taxing 
power. Thisis all a mistake: trey are separate 
and distinct, and totally independent of each other. 
By the Sth section of the ist article of the Consti- 
tution, Congress are authorized to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imp ‘sts, and excises, to pay the deb's 
and provide for the common defence and general 
welfare of the United Siates; this was the taxing 
power. By the second clause of section 3, article 
4, Songress had power to dispose of the territory or 
oiher properly belonging to the United Stat He 
contended that the power of appropriation was 
limited only by the exercise of a sound disere tion. 
Congress was here for the purpose of making laws. 
To suppose them incapabie of passing such a law 
zs the present, was to suppose the law-making 
power subject to the laws. Te quoted many in- 
stances where Congress had exercised a sound dis- 
ereiion in making appropriations for subjects in no 
way recognised in the Constitution, and instanced 
the appropriations for the sufferers by tke earth- 
quake at Caraceas, that to Lafayette, and that to 
Mrs. Brown, widow of Maj. Gen. Jacob Brown. 
These, and the appropriations for military pensions, 
were all based on the same foundatien, Myr. B. 
then argued the propriety of making good the ex- 
penses incurred by the late President in making 
arrangements for his removal to this city, his post- 
ages, and the hospitalities attendant on his posi- 
tion. Hie trusted that Congress in this matter 
would not act on a mere ca 
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im to whose family the benefits of 


the memory of 
i vere to enure. 


this app op 

Mi. BATS on te the 
bijl—not the ¢ y the Senator 
from South Carolina, [Mr. CaLsoun,] that there 
is no specification of the services of General Harri- 
son, and of the expenses of himself and family, for 
ifa bill of particulars were on the table, he should 
scorn, upon this sabjees, to look into it; but he obe 
jected to the contractedness and inse ficiency of the 
grant. Genial Harrison, having been called fron 
the service of his couatry, be wouid have given to 
his widow at least haif pay—-fifty, insteal of 
tweniy-five thousand do 

Mr. B. said, when í 
what General Marrison was, and what he is, W 
Leonsidér the bereft and desolate condition of his 
family, their hopes disappointed, their prospects so 
suddenly and so sadiy changed, and then such 
hopes! such prespecis! so elevated, so cheering, so 
elorious, if any thing among the shadows of earth 
can be called so! so totally overcast and forever! 
so high, and now so low! I say, Mr. President, if I 
can do nothing to administer consolation, I will do 
ali I can to afford relief, poor as that will be which 
this bill furnishes. 
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he thought occurs to me 


p 


But the Senator is too gond a dialectitian to | 


ulation of dollars and | 
cents, but ia a manner worthy of themselves and 


But Senators on the other side demand by..what 
authority we make this grant? I will tell them. I, 
for one, make it, in the first place, by the authority 
I find here, (in the sympathies of my nature,) where 
the whole American people will find it—every 
man thst hat a keart in hum, and where the Seha- 


tors 


will lind it, if they will bot consult them- 
3. In the next place, [find it iaseribed on 


: of Congress for a 
grant.to the surviving family of the late Sergeant. 
at-Arms, Judge Haig d the House of Repre- 
sentatives fora grant o; the like kind upon. the 
death of its officer, Mr. Carr. `I find iv on the page 
where Congress found it when a grant of $20,000 
was made to feed, clothe, and shelter the people of 
Alexandria, whom the ravages of fire had made 
houszless, homeless, and penniless. And I find it 
also, in boid relief, written upon the page. where 
you find authority to bury your dead and to pat up 
a stone at their graves, that their friends, should 
tbey ever visit your city, may find where you laid 
the bodies of those who were dear to them; on the 
same page where the Senate finds authority for the 
deceni mou that encircles your arm and chair; 
the same page ihat excuses ihe charge of rent to 
Mrs. Harrison for the cceapanon of your While 
House the little ime she or ‘her family remained 
in it after her husband died. ` I find fuil authority, 
a'so, not merely in the precedents of every. year 
xince the foundation of the. Government, bat in the 
Qlarticie of the Cons itation—the article which 
requires that the United Siates shall have a Presi- 
dent, and shall pay him “a compensation for his 
services.” What that shall be in case he survives 
his term of cflice, the law has determined; but 
what it shall be in case he does not, is left for the 
diseretion and decision ef Congress for the time 
when such a melancholy event shall happ-a. Í 
shall vote for the bil, therefore, in {he cntire con- 
fitence that I am sustained by the most undoubted 
authority of the Constitwion and the law, as well 
as checred by the approval of that which I value 
as much aseither, aad in the full belief that the 
State which has honored me with a seat in the 
Senate will feel itself disgraced if I do not. 

Mr. SMITH of Connecticu', without entering 
at large into the question of rigkt to make appro- 
priations as a reward for services done to the 
country, asked, if Congress possessed that right, 
was this a case which called tor the special exer- 
cise of it? He did not mean to say any thing in 
disparagement of General Harrison, being per- 
fectly willivg to lst the gentlemen on the opposite 
side enjoy all the gratification it aiforded them to 
eulogize his memory. But if his widow is tobe 
paid for his services as the civil officer of the Goe - 
vernment; and he v ot aware of what other 
ground this appropriation coaid be based upon; 

ned itto s fied what addition was to be 
eration provided by law inac- 
Consti a. He understood 
that boundary kad already been passed; and that 
insieal of the nits salary dae the laie Presi- 
dent up to the lime of his death, the whole quar- 
ters salary, over six thousand dolars, had been 
paid to his representatives. Now, 2s to an equiva- 
jent for actual services, if this appropriation of 
$25.000 is made in addition to what hasbeen al- 
reas id, an example, or rather precedent, is 
Muagisirate of the Union, 
al the enormous rate of $372 000 perannam for 
his services while in office. Was any such thing 
as this ever contemplated by the Censiiiution?: Was 
it rot expressly prohibited? Lf bis representatives 
are to receive that for his servicers during one 
month, what was to prevent Congress providing at 
the same rate fora quarter cr the whole year, had 
he lived so Jong? Hf it conid be done for one 
month, it conid be done for any ime. The ques- 
tion may be asked, did General Harrison incur a 
greater amount of expense than the sum already 
paid to his representatives? If the appropriation 
is placed on that ground, let it be so stated, and 
then the data could be approached. If itis placed 
onthe ground of sympathy instead ef that of sere 
vices, let it be so understood, that inquiry may be 


ice with 
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_made.conceraing the sympathy due to the widows. 


` of Congress. 


and orphans of ‘many whose services to their coun- 
iry: were no less important, and whose claims are 
deserving of no less attention at the hands 
If this was the ground of procedure, 


he could remind the Senator of many claims in the 


State of Connecticut, which, for half a century, 
have been appealing in vain to the sympathy of 


Congress. Need he mention the case of the noble, 


the brave, the patriotic Captain Hale, who was 
sent òn a secret mission by General Washington, 
and captured as a spy. by the British, who executed 
him on the spo:? And what was tha dying exelta- 
tion. of his proud American spirit? That “ue 


“WISHED HE HAD ANOTHER LIFE TO SACRIFICE IN THE 


SBRVICE OF HIS BELOVED cuunTRY!”? Where is the 
nation’s token of respect foc the heroic and noble 
patriotism which animated his soul in the hour of 
trial? In afew years that patriot’ grave will not 
be known. It lies near the spot where the women 
of Connecticut contributed their under dresses to 
make wadding for the American cannon, in defence 
of their country, but there was not even a common 
slab. to mark the hero’s grave. 

Where is there any monument of national grati- 
tude to the memory of Silas Dean? He went ona 
secret mission for this country, before the declara- 
tion of independence. His life was at stake, and 
he sacrificed it in the service of his country—he 
died from grief and absolute starvation. © Yet, 
though it has been since ascertainéd that $60,000 
were due to him by the Government from that time 
to this, the sympathy of Congress has not been 
awakened to the just claims of his representatives. 

An appropriation of $25,000 is now asked, and 
for whom? Fur Mrs. Harrison—a worthy lady, no 
doubt—and that without any inquiry whether she 
stands in want of this assistance or'not. If this in- 
quiry was made, he (Mr. Smrra) understood it 
would be found she had a better property than ma- 
ny that are considered wealthy in the United 
States. Was not the sympathy of Congress more 
appropriately due to the widows and orphans of 
those who had equal claims, and who were left in 
poverty and destitution? 

Mr. CALHOUN asked to have any part of the 
Constitution pointed out in which there was zu- 
thority fer making such an appropriation as this. 
If the authority exists in the Constitution at all, it 
exists to a much greater extent than has yet been 
acted upon, and it is time to have the fact known. 
If the Constitution authorizes Congress to make 
such an appropriation as this for a President of the 
United States, it surely authorizes it to make 
an appropriation of like nature for a Docr-keeper 
of the Senate of the Unitec States, oe for any other 
officer of the Government. There can be no dis- 
tinction drawn, Pass this act, and the precedent 
is established for the family of every civil officer 
in the Goverument te be placed on the pension 
list. is not this the consummation of the tendency 
so long combated?. Bat the struggle is in vain— 
there is not, he would repeat, a Government on 
the face of the earth, in which there is such a ten- 
dency to all the corruptions of an aristocratic pen- 
sion list as there is in this. 

Is itan unreasonable request to ask the commit- 
tee fora specific report o: the grounds on which 
they have recommended this appropriation? Wo; 
aad the gentleman know it is not unreasonn 
ble; bat they will oppose it not on that accounts 
they will oppose it because they know such a rc- 
port would defvat their bil. It could not be sus- 
tained in the face of tacir own report. Not ihat 
there would be no cround axsumed, but because 
those who now support the bill de so on grounds 
as different as any possibly can be; and, if the 
committee was fasiencd down to one ground, 
those who support the others would desert the 
standard. 

Mr. BAYARD replied at some length, and ad- 
duced, in support of his argument, the donation to 
the Poles, the pension granted to the widows of the 
French sailors who were killed in the harbor of 
Toulon, the appropriation to the family of Gen. 
Brown, &c. 

Mr. WOODBURY said the case of Mrs. Brown, 
relict of General Brown, had been repeatedly re- 
ferred to; and, as his name stood recorded in favor 
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of that grant, he thought it proper to explain. why 
| he voted for‘it, and why he now felt compelled to 
vote against the bill before the Senate. Theclaim 
of Mrs. Brown was for a military pension, orin 
the nature of one. There was then no generai 
fund provided except in case of death by wounds 
in active service; but Congress, since that time, 
had extended generally the navy pension fund to 


peace. Ia Mrs. Brown’s case, he (Mr. W.) voted 
for the grant under the impression that it was a 
substitute for a military pension in an isolated case 
of great destitution in the widow, and of great me- 
| rit, if not death from actual service,in the distin 
i gaished husband. 

If any gentleman would set forth by argument, 
or clear analogy, or constitutional precept, any 
grounds cqualiy sound upon which he (Mr. W.) 
i-eculd vote for this bill, he would do it with great 
| cheerfuloess. t 
l Itis not pretended that it is for a military pen- 
; sion. General Harrison, as President, was a civil 
officer. Ñor is it pretended thet bis widow is in 
poverty, hke Mrs. Brown. Washington died in 
both civil and military service, but his widow was 
not poor, andno application was ever made for a 
pension oy grant instead of it; and is General Har- 
rison or his widow more meriiorious? But General 
Brown was poor, and his widow was left destitute; 
and therefore application was made, and a grant 
allowed, instead of a military pension. 

This was the first instance within his (Mr. W’s) 
knowledge, of an application to pension a civil offi- 
cer being likely to succeed; and a dangerous inno- 
vation, he felt convinced, it would prove. Any 
civil officer, by the mere act of taking possession 
of his office for a month, ought to get his salary for 
a year, on the reasoning adopted by the Senator 
from Delaware, though only performing a month’s 
service. If that ean be shown to be right, he (Mr. 
W.) would go for this, and all bills of the kind. 
But it must first be shown satisfactorily. 

If this lady was really poor, there would be 
some plea for sympathy, at Jeast. But he could 
point to hundreds who have thal claim, and not on 
account of civil, but military service, who yet have 
obtained no such grant, and never will. He could 
point to clhers in the civil service, who had gone 
to great expense in taking possession of office and 
then died, but no claim of this kind was encou- 
raged, though their widows were left in most ab- 
ject povery. All analogy ia civil cases was 
against going beyond the death of the incumbent 
in allowing either salary or gratuity. He (Mr. 
W.) did not rise with a view of going into argu- 
meni on the merits of the bill, bat merely to exe 
plain why he could not vote for it as he had done 
for the bili to relieve ihe widow of General 
Brown. Hie felt entirely jasiified, both by prece. 
dent and analogy, in relation to ihs vote he had 
given for that billand the vore he should now give 
against this bill. 

Mr. BERRIEN said the Senator from New 


to the grant to the widow of General Brown. It 
had been presented ta Congress by General Harri- 
son in the form of a pension bill, and was objected 
te; it was then presented in an amended form as 
an appropriation of the amount of one years eom- 
pensation. On this ground the Senator from New 
Hampstire, [Mz, Wceepsury} had’ voted for the 
bili, There was no ropot où that bill, nor was 
there any preamble to it, nor specification cf rea- 
sons for maicing the grani 

Mr. WOODBURY said the Senaicr from Geor- 
gia mistakes if he believes that he (Mr. W.) 
thought there was a preamble to the bill which 
passed for Mrs. Brown, sayivg, in so many words, 
it was for a pension. But he voied on thzt ocea- 
sion from the impressions and for the reasons 
stated, and others might have voted for different 
reasons. 

The object of this reference was that their might 
not be the tame uncertsinty-in future as to the 
character and grounds of a bill, but that it might 
be in the power of every gentieman to explain in a 
distinct manner to his constisuents what was the 
ground upon which his voie was given. If this 
bill had been introduced by a report or preamble, 


widows of officers whose death eccurred in time of. 


Elawpshire was under a misapprehension in relation 


explaining the ground on which it was made,others 
could hereafter obtain some ciue to the reasons for 
the present vote; but tbere is no pretence that this 
isto be a military pension; on the contrary, it looks 
like the entering wedge to a system of enormous 
civil pensions. He would again tell the gentlemen 
who advocate this bill that if they can turn to the. 
Constitution and point out the principle or clause in 
it which is now’about to be acted upor, and in 


which the funds of the United States.can be thus 


given away for civil services that have already 


- been paid for, it willsave much trouble and argu- 


ment. Ent there is none such. Some'try to find 
their authority in one thing, some in another; ana 
the Senator from Massachusetts finds his in his 
hear. It would be better, in cases of legislation, 
if it could be found ia the Constitution. The 
heart is often a very good guide in private life; but 
whether, in the civil and political affairs of the 
world, people could get along very. well without 
some other rale or without a fixed constitution, few 
aa doubt. If they could, the Constitution had 
better be burned, as it has often been very trou- 
blesome to some of the gentlemen now present, 
and their political friends, when Cumberland roads, 
Maysvilie iurnpikes, canals, Panama missions, and 
light honses in the skies, were under consideration. 
But now a new discovery by the Senator from 
Delaware had, it was to be supposed, removed all 
scruples on all subjects, as we, in his view, possess- 
ed uncontrolled authority to dispose of the proper- 
to of the United States, and hence, in our discre- 
tion, can apply it to any object whatever. 

It is to be regretted that this notion had to re« 
ceive general sanction under lhe present Adminis- 
tration, instead of being found out or invented ear- 
lier, so as to have saved all the volumes of consti- 
tutional doubts which have been written and 
spoken. It is quite a stride even beyond the gene- 
ral welfare. 

But encugh of this for the present. Some gen- 
tlemen could discover no reasons for the grant to 
the sufferers at Venezuela, tbat would not apply 
to this. The reasons offered by the Senator from 
South Carolina asto this case, were certainly plau- 
sible. Our power, without doubt, being but as that 
ofour nation, and notof separate States, in our 
foreign affairs, extended to much, as a nation, and 
in respect to other nations, which might be restrict- 
e! in the domestic relations with the States. > 
Herce has been the endeavor to conduct an ex- 
ploring expedition on enlarged principles of inter- 
national enterprise and discovery. And how has 
it been in regard to cur exploring expedition? . Or 
in the case of the French pensions? If our ship 
had knoeked down a house by accident while firing, 
wouid we not have had to pay for ii? and why not 
as well for loss of life make reparation? So in the 
Venzuela case, it might be justified on international 
courtesy and humanity, which would apply in our 
united domestic powers and rights. Soin the case 
of Alexandria, justified as within this District, and 
not aplicable out of it. Soin the case of the 
Poles, which was not an appropriation—it was a 
sale upon time—not a donation, for the land is to 
be paid for at the minimum price. All this goes to 
show the expediency of cbtainingtreports ot the 
grounds upon which Congress is cailed upon to 


“ack 


Mr. BERRIEN repeated that the bill ia the case 
of General Brown’s widow was first rejected as a 
pension bill, and rejected on that acc unt; and 
then reported as a mere grant, upon whic ground 
it was passed. The idea is that ths Government 
acts in its national capacity with foreigners; but 
he could see no reason why it should not act in the 
same capacily in rejation to one of its own merie 
torious citizens, He maintained, that in relation 
to the officers of this Government, Congress had as 
much power toact,asin relation to the officers of the 
Revolution at home, or to any person exterior of 
the country who had assisted them. He.would in- 
stance Lafayette and others. Any specification 
that conld be intredueed into this bill would not 
preclude persons who have claims from presenting 
and urging them on the attention of Congress. 

Mr. WOODBURY. As to the case of the officers 
of ihe Revolution, cited by the Senator, some gen- 
tlemen may have voted on thosa. occasions, on the 


ground he supposes. But the Revolutionary pen- 
sion bill was supported by him, (Mr. W.) as ehair- 
man of the special committee in that case, on the 
ground of their being a debtdue. He had serati- 
nized the bills of mortality and annuity, publisked 
in both Europe and America, and became satis- 
fied that the calculation made for the half-pay of 
those officers was, by mistake, too small; not equal 
to their average term cf life. A report accompa- 
nied the bill, and put iton that ground as a perma- 
nent one. So dia his (Mr. W's) speech in favor 
of the bill. It will be found that the bill for the 
relief of that class of officers was an act of justice 
to make up for aa error. As a mere gratuity 
it never would have passed. On that ground it had 
failed to pass for twenty years. 

Mr. CALHOUN said, that his vote in the case 
of the Caraccas sufferers had beea alluded to in 
the course of the discussion. He would state the 
grounds upon which that vote was given, without 
intending to make a question at this lime, whether 
they were sound oy not. He heid then, and still 
held, that there is a materia‘distinction between the 
limits assigned to the powers of Cungress in acting 
on questions which grew out of our exterior rela- 
tions, and those which grew out of our interior, At 
home, the legislative powers are divided between 
the General Goverument ond those of the & 
This division made it necessary 
one or the o'her should be 
and accoidisgly ail t 
Government ar? v 
clause, reserving to States aud ihe people ail 
that are not so celegated. It follows, of course, 
that whatever power which is not specially delega- 
ted 10 Congress, is intended to be exercised by the 
State or its Legislatuie, unless expressly prehibited 
by the Constitution. Far diferent is the ease in 
reference to our exterior relaiions, ‘The States sepa- 
rately have no sach relations, xn all the powers con- 
nected with them belong to the Uujon, and are excr- 
gised through the treaty-making power. It results, 
from this view,thatit wasnotnecessary to enumerate 
the objects of the ireaty-miaking power, and grant 
them specifically, as there exists no division. of the 
power between it and the State Governments as 
relates to the exterior relations cf the country. 
The questions growing outof these are, as I have 
stated, under the control of the treaty-making 
power without avy preseribed limitation, and sub- 
ject to none except such as may be inferred from 
the nature of the power, the provisions of the 
Constitution, and the characier of the Govern- 
ment. Among the first of these, the principal one 
is, that it must, in reality, be a quesiion between 
us and other nations. T'o exercise a power not of 
that description, would be clearly en abuse of the 
treaty-making power. Among the limitations im- 
posed upon it bythe Constitution, may be placed 
all those negative provisions which are prohibited 
from being exercised by the Gener] Government 
through any of its Departments—sach as granting 
tides of nobility, &c. Among the powers which 
are directed to be exercised by the Constitution in 
a given way, and no other, is thatof appropriat- 
ing money. ‘The provis is, that no money 
shall be drawn out the Treasury but by an 
appropriation by law, which, of course, pro- 
hibits drawing it by texy, and is a limi- 
tation upen the treaty power. In addition to the 


se, 


there are imitations ‘rawa fr pature of the 
Government. Among thom Ih cannot cede 
a State by treaty, for the pisin reason that itis party 


pact Which was made for 
ad nat for its seerfier. I 
i ns buiwhatare 
sources, and 


of the Union 


to the constitutional 
the good of eaca'S 
am notaware ihat th 
drawn from one or 
Tam of the impress 
in its exterior relat 
any other sovereign and 
the exception of the limitations 
be deduced from one cr the other of these sources. 
Now, he held, when i: becomes proper for Cor- 
gress to act on questions copnecied with our exte- 
rior relations, such as the donstion to the sufferers 
at Caraceas, pensions to tke families of the French 
sailors, kilied in the harbor of Toulon, or the pur- 
chase of Louisiana, they were not subject to the 
same strict limitation of power that they are in act- 


ndeni nauen, 


whieh may fainy 


ii tion, the 
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ing on home questions, in reference to whieh, all 
powers not specifically granted to them, belong to 
the States. These are ihe grounds on which he 
acted in givine bis vote en the Caraceas case. 

Mr. ARCHER expressed his surprise at some 
of the dcctrnes of the honorable Senator of 
South Carolina [Mr. Catucun] asto the unre- 
stric.ed power of Congressin making treaties. He 
contended that the power of Congress in iis action 
on questions growing oat of our foreign relation, 
was az much a delegated power, and as strictly 
guarded, as any other. He said those who held 
opposite doctrines were not twe exponents of the 
principles of the S:a‘e Rights school, freia whieh 
they should be expelled, aud he intimated pretty 
strongly his determination to read Mr. CALHOUN 
out of the party. 

Mr. CALHOUN said he was happy to hear the 
remarks of the «nator from Virginia. He [Mr. 
Arcee] had otiginaliy been a rigid 
man, and his remarks hai cheered him with the 


hone that he had not entirety abandoned his once 


cherished principles, He was in hopes that when 
the Senator was called upon to vole upon the ques- 
tion of a funded debt, the Bank, the tariff, and dis- 
tribgtion, he would prove by bis votes that this 
hope was not altogether unfounded. For no one 
was more fully aware than thet Senator ihat these 
are the very questions on “hich the State Rights and | 
the Consolidation party crigincily divided et the 
first formation of the Government ax 
now to vote for them, u would be pr 
thal be had deserted the Siate Hgbts siansard, and 
that the assumstion ef i i 
expulsion from the party, was absurd, 

He would not rake a formal reply to the 
remarks of ih s his object originaly was 
not to vindicale h e in the case alluded to, 
but simply to stat e grourds on which he had 
eed; but he w say that Senator, in 
asserting that he (Mr. C.) had umainteined the 
doctrine that the treaty power was unlimited, was 
utierly mistaken. 
it was subject to many important limitations, to 
some of which he had referred in bis former re- 
marks. Nor did he assert or intimate that the 
treaty power was nut a delegated power. It was 
expressly delegated; as much so as the law-mek- 
ing power—the one to Congress and the other to 
the President and the Senate. The difference be- 
tween them, on which he rested his vote in ihe 
cace of the Caraceas was, that the objects of the 
treaty-making power are not particularly eaume- 
rated and specified like these of the law-making 
power, for the reasons he assigned when he had 
before alluded to the subject. And all that he 
maintained was, that Congress, when called upon 
to act on subjects connected with the foreign zrela- 
tions of the country, was not subject to the same 
rigid restrietion a7 it was when ecling upon home 
questions, and as an evidence that sech wes the 
impressien of those who voied the donation to the 
sniferers from the earthquake at Carac 
with him, he might refer to the fact, ihat the as 
passed with the unanimovs vote of the Rouse, an 
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among others With tua 
who, like hi were remarkable for 
constructio the Gonstitution. 

Ta conel 
nsihing rejoiced 
his friends push 
yond his own, 
be glad of many more 

r ARCI Kè 
and consinded by ving that his opinions aud 
votes on the varioas topies specified the Sena- 
{ South Carolina, would be express 
the proper oee 
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thought i| 21 ; ns 
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, this bill permitted his widow to receive H 
nder of the salary unpaid for that year. i; 
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every year since its adoption. There® was nota 
session since 1789 at which one or both Housés of 
Congress had not adopted measures similar in prin- 
ciple to this. The whole system of pensions, of 
extra allowances for services, civil or military, 
after those services were performed, special gtants_ 
of money to the widows and orphan. children. ð 
distinguished officers in the army and navy, of th 
Revolution, and of the last war, the augmentation” 
of salaries so often made to take: effect relrospec<’ ` 
tively, and cover a part of the year that was past, 
the additional allowance uniformly voted ‘at the 
close of each session of Congress to the clerks and 
officers of each House, the sums voted to defray 
the funeral expenses of deceased members, the 
salary for the whole session always voted to. the 
family of the officers of either House’ dying 
during the sessioa in. our service, were -all 
violations of the Constitution if this bill were 
repugnant to that instrament. At the very last 
session, had we not voted the fall salary for ‘the 
eatire term, and five hundred dollars besides te the 
family of our deceased Sergeani-al-Arms? Had 
we not done this unanimously, after hearing the - 
appeal made in favor of the hill by my distin- 
guished friend on the other side of the House 
(Mr. Wricut.] Ardnow Mr. W. would desire 
to know how his friends, who had voted for. that 
measure, could denounce this as unconstitutional, 
Mr. W. was no special friend of the pension sys- 
tem; he had votsc against its extension at the last 
session, but he would desire to know what was the 
difersuce between constitutional principle, be- 
tweea a pension for military and civil services. 
Mr. W. had no doubtit was highly inexpedient to 
adopt a system of pensions for civil services, but 
what clause of the Coustimtion discriminated be» 
tween pensions for .civil or military services? Mr. 
W., repeated, that he hail voted against the extens 
sion of the military pension system at the last sese 
sion, yet he was greatly surprised ikat some of. his 
worthy Democratic friends, who then voted for that’ 
measure, denounced this bill as unconstitutional, 
They saw, it seemed, nothing unconstitutional in 
pouriag out annually millions of the public treg- 
sure under the provision of the dill in favor of 
those who had rendered no service, but this bill 
they could not support, he late President 
had rendered some service as Chief Magis- 
trate, for which he was entilitled to some 
compensation, and although this could not be. 
increased while he was im office, yet, when _ 
be was no more, Congress might fix a fair value 
upon those services, and pay the sum to the family 
of the deceased. Surely no one could pretend that 
this wasa violation of the Constitution; and if 
others who were in favor of this bill chose to place 
their vote upon grounds that were untenable, was 
that any reason why Mr, W. should vote against: — 
the bill? That the bill was perfectly constitution- 
al, he had no doubt, anc jastice and cquity seemed 
to demand it, Congress had granted the President 
a large salary because he was tequited, by his po- 
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reign pow 
perses of a nev 


ns vellas the representatives of fo- 
Now we ali know that the ex- _ 
(resident, at and immediately stc- 


ers. 


i| ceeding his inauguration, and in preparing, after 


his clection, to assume his'station, were necessarily 
much greater tban at any other period of bis term. 
ch the salary might be ade- 
ing the entire term,vet, when 
sin a month after his inaugu- 
uld say that the few hundred dollars 
recived would make any approach 
towards iz the expenses actually incurred 
g that perlod, Was it, then, becoming a just 
«nerous nailon to devolve these expenditures 
hief Magistrate, called by themselves 
rement to dicharge che cuiies.of his high 
station, and then to avail themselves cf the acei- 
dent of bis death within a month afier his inauga- 
ration, to devolve 2 heavy debt upon an afflicted 
family, perhaps already. poor, for expenditures in- 
enrced in his country’s service? Mr. W. could not 
think so, and he was sure that the just and gene- 
rous feelings of a vast majority of his constituents 
of all parties @ou'd susiain him in the vote he 
should give in favor of this Dill. This was not 
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the salary for the~.balance of the “term that was 
voted, but. only the amount unpaid for the balance of 
the year, which, had it been paid in advance, no 
one would ask-h s family to refund because he had 
died during the year, and of which mifortune Mr, 
W. would vot avail bimself to withhold this sam 
(as it was not paid) from the family of the deceas- 
ed, and he voted for this bill asa mere act of jus- 
tice; and not as a pensicn or gratuity. The prece- 
‘dent, it was said, was dangerous. | But for what 
Was ila precent, except for this, that another Presi- 
dent should unfortunately die within a short time 
after his inauguration, having necessarily incurred 
expensrsin the public service. far beyond the com- 
pensation allowed, ihe nation should permit his sa- 
lary, unpaid for the remainder of the year, to be 
received by his surviving widow. My worthy and 
distinguisxed friend from South Carolina [Mr. 
Catxoun] has been most ardent in his denuncia- 
tions of this bill as unconstitutional; yet the con- 
Stitutionality of the measure for whic; in Congress, 
he voted fifty thousand dollars as a gratuity to the 
sufferers by the earthquake in Venezuela, seems to 
me much more doubtful. Those sufferers were not 
officers‘or citizens of the United States; they had 
rendered this Government or country no service 
for which any compensation could be voied; it 
was a nakel charity, a mere undisguised gratuity, 
for which the Senator voted, who now chaiges me 
with violating the Constitution. in sustaining this 
bill. The Senator says he voted for this because 
it was external; it concerned our foreign relations; 
and as to them the powers of the Government ate 
not limited; that in that respect the powers of the 
Government are national, bat that they are not so 
as regards the in'ernal cperations of the Govern- 
ment. To this distinction Mr. W. did not assent, 
The Government was nota Government of un- 
limited power ia its operations, exernal or inter- 
nal. It was in both cases a Government of pow- 
ers limited and enumerated, and’ in all cares pos- 
sessed only the granted powers and those essential 
to their dueexecution. Upoa leoking at the Con- 
stitution, it would be found that it did not make an 
unlimited general grant of all power as regards our 
foreign relations, but it specified and enumerated 
those powers. Thus, it granted specifically power 
to make war, to provide a navy, to punish pira- 
cies on the high seas, to giant letters of marque 
and reprisal, &c.; but why enumerate these pow- 
ers, if all powers, and unlimited as to our external 
affairs, were granted to this Government? As t 
the treaty-mzking power, it is expressly granted as 
an executive, and nota legislative power, to be 
exercised like the appointing power by the Presi- 
dent and Senate; and if no appropriation of miney 
is required, the treaty has all the force of the law, 
although the other House of Congress muy kave 
been opposed to it. 
er unlimited? No; it is confined io the purpeses 
and cbjects designated in the C Msiitation, and aif 
a treaty were made by which South Carolina or 
Maine, or any portion of either State, were ceded 
to a foreign power, such treaty would be utterly 
uncenstitational. Tconeur with my friend {rom 
South Carolina in the opinion that this is 
a nationa ational Government, as re- 
gards our foeign relations; for it would 
be absurd to talk of a compact (nota Go 
vernment) makmg treaties which are com- 
pacis with foreign powers; but I think it a National 
Government for aii nu rpores, exiernal, or internal, 
Within the enumerated of the Constitusion, 
and no further; and no vernment of any kind 
for powers not dele ca! soeiber they be internal 
or external, [tis inmenl enumerated, and 
not of unlimited pe H its aspects, and that 
its powers aie unrestrnivcd whenever it leaves our 
own shores, could never be co ed by him. "Tee 
money raised is frou the pecnle x 


home, and fo: 
their benefi; aud apon the same prinei 
which, as a gratuity, you may vote fifty thousaag 
dollars to the seflerers at Venezuela, you may voie 
fifty millions for forcign charities, Mr. W. saio 
he would go. with pieasure with his friend from 
South Carolina against the proposed Baak of ihe 
United Siates; against a funded debt, and a proiec- 
ive tariff; but for his construction of the Const. 
ution, he could not go, by which, whilst we might 


upcr 


Butis the treaty making pow- |! 
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meea 


vote millions in mere forcign charities, in naked 
undisgnised. gratuities to the colored races, the 
Zambos and Mestizos.of apy portion of South 
America, we cannot.nermit the afflicted surviving 


widow of our own Chief Magistrate, to receive the _ 


balance unpaid of his ‘salary for a single year. 
Mr. W. said, he had opposed General Harison 
when living; and whi'st entertaining for him per- 


sonally every feeling of kindness and respec, he, 
-was still opposed to many his political principles; 


but now that he wes gone, he would net stand 
upon his grave, and withho!d the remainder of his 
salary’ fora year from his aged and afilicted 
widow. 

Mr. KING said if his friend from Mississippi 
would quote those laws which he considered vio» 
lations of the Constitution as a precedent and jus. 
tification for a still further violanon of the Con- 


‘stitution, it would be a very different course from 


the one he had marked ont for himse'f. He was 
aware that many of our pensicn laws were of 
very doubiful constitutionality, but this was not the 
case with the earlier ones that were passed. They 
were intended 10 make compensation to the soldier 
of the Revolution, who had received in return for 
his invaluable services the depreciated conti- 
nental paper. Mr. K. alluded to the ease of E'- 
bricge Gerry, one of the leaders of the Republican 
party, by whom he was elected Vice President of 
the United States. He was intimately acquainted 
with him, and residing in the same house, he was 
much indebted to the lessons of political wisdom re- 
ceived from his lips. He closed his eyes in death. 
Hisamily were destitate and applied to Congress for 
reiisf, and the Republican party, then ina majori- 
ty, though their sympathies, personal and politi- 
cal, were deeply excited, felt themselves cons:rsined 
by a went of constitutional power to refuse it, 
With the family of Gen Brown, he (Mr. K.) was 
also intimate and on the most friendly terms; yet in 
that ease he also felt himself bound by his consiitu- 
tional views to vole against the bill for their relief. 
In the present ease he considered the bill a mere 
gratuity to the relatives of the ate President; and 
though bis personal feelings to that distinenished 
individual were always of the most friendly cha- 
racter, previous and subsequent to his elevation 
to the high station to which the popular voice had 
called him, and from which he was so suddenly re- 
moved, yet he felt himself utterly precluded by the 
restrictions of the Constitution from giving his sup- 
port to the bill. 

Mr LINN said those who felt themselves com- 
pelled to vote against this measure were unpleasantly 
situated, as 
counter to their feelings and sympathies. It was a 
very easy matier for gentlemen, in the induigence 
of their sympathies, to vote away money from tre 
public Treasury, but did they consider where this 
thive was to stop? Tae next step will be to cail 
open us to vote a sum of money to the family of 
our Vice President; the next to the families of 
Senators and members of the other Hense, and so 
on down fo the lowest cicer in the Government. 
He would consider tha passage of this bill as a 
most pernicious example, and would therefore vote 
against it. i 

The question was then taken on recommitting the 


_ bill, and it was decided in the negative——ayes 16, 


noes 30, as follows: 
YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Calhoun, Clay of 
Alabama. Fulton, King, Linn, McRoberts, Perce, 


| Sevier, Smith cf Connecticut, ‘Tappan, Wiliams, 


Woadbury, Wright, and Young—16. 

NAYS—Messrs, Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay- 
ard, Berrien, Buchanan, Choate, Clay of Kentacky, 
Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Graham, Huntington, Ker, 
Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morchea¢, Nicholson, 
Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, Rives, Simmons, Smith 
of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, Walker, White, 
and Woodbridge— 30. 

Mr. YOUNG said that it ap eared to him that 
the sum proposed to be donated ($25,000) was 
very large; but that if it was intended to bestow so 
much, he would suggest to the committee which 
had reporte] it, whether, under the circumstances, 
the sum of $9,000 or thereabouts, which stood upon 
the books of the Treasary Department as an in- 
cumbrauce upon ihe estate of the late President, 


+ 


ought not to be deducted from it. 


they were compelled to take a course. 


He said that he 
had been’informed that this sum-had been found 
due by the accounting officers of the Treasury ` 
against the late J.C. S- Hairison as receiver ôf 
the Jand office at Vincennes, and that the late Pre- 
sident was the security for the payment of it. He 
had also been informed that the widow of J. ©. S. 
Harrison was the daughter of the late Gen. Pike, 
one of the most gallant and meritorious officers in 
the Jate war, who might'now be in indigent. cir- 
cumstances, with blasted hopes for the future, in 
consequence of this heavy indebtediiess, altogether, 
perhaps, beyond the means of herself or children to 
pay. Would not the committee, therefore, by 
adopting such an amendment, perform a double act 
of charity by discharging the widow and children 
of the late J. C. S. Harrison from a debt they are 
unable to pay, and at the same time relieving the 
estate of the late President from a very serious ine 
cumbrance, for which it may ultimately become 
liable, and still leave Mrs, Harrison (bis widow) 
with a very handsome gratuity? 

Mr. MANGUM said that the Senator from Illi- 
nois had stated the sum traly at about $9,000, but 
that by the act of Congress of 1831, it would not 
become payable until about the year 1848. He 
said that the widow of J. ©. S. Harrison had died 
since the passage of the act, leaving several chil- . 
dren—that he was informed the children had inhe- 
rited some real estate from their father, situated 
somewhere in the neighborhood of Vincennes, 
which would probably ali be Swept away by this 
debt, when it became due, but that he did not think 
itought to be blended with this measure of relief, 
intended solely for the benefit of the widow of the 
late President. 

Mr. YOUNG resumed. He said that when 
General Washington was inaugurated as the first 
President of the United S.ates, he recommended to 
Congress, among other things, to make suitable 
provision for the payment of the Chief Magistrate. . 
of the nation on a liberal scale, but informed them 
at the same time that he could not consent to accept 
any compensation for his own services. And why, 
sit? Because he was in affluent circumstances, 
and did not ‘wish unnecessarily to add to the 
expenses of his countrymen, when there was no 
occasion for it, He said that he had understood 
from common -rumor, ‘that General Harrison had 
died possessed of a very valuable estate, with but 
a small family dependent upon it, and that he 
could not see the necessity of so large an appropri- 
ation. He said, that in justice and equity, chari- 
table allowances should always be proportioned, in 
some degree at least, to the style ot living and con- 
dition of the person to be benefited; and that all 
beyond that must fall under the head of useless, un- 
necessary, and, therefore, ubjustifiable, extrava- 
gance. in respect to the sympathies of the nation 
for her late melancholy bereavement, they had 
been universally accorded without distinction. as 
to pliee ox party. Nothing had been withheld in 
the way of honors to the memory of the deceased, 
and why should we be called upon now to vote so 
large a sum from the Treasury by way of gratuity, 
whea no occasion fer relief existed 2 

Mr. CLAY cf Kentucky said, the Senator from. 
Ulinois was mistaken in supposing . that General 
Harrison bad died rich—so far from it, he was in- 
fermed by persons intimately acquainted with the 
condition of his estate, that there were large out. 
Standing debts existing against it. That he left a 
farm below Cincinnati, on the Ohio river, worth, 
perhaps, thirty or forty dollars per acre, but that 
that by the time these debts should, be liquidated 
and paid off, there would be very litle, if any 
thing, remaining for his widow or family. 

Mr. YOUNG continued. He ssid that he had 
not before understood that the estate of the late 

resideat was inan embarrassed condition. Bat 
be was satisfied from the explanation made by the 
Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Cuay,] that such 
was the case. This cireumstance, he said, had 
changed the intention with which he had arisen, 
which was, to have moved an amendment, to strike 
$25,000, and insert $6 250, the amount of a-quar- 
ter’s salary; which he still thought quite sufficient ; 
but he would not now propose such an amendment, 
but leave the matter to the management of the 


AREER 


committee, to do as they thought best in regard 


to it. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading. 

Mr. CLAY moved that the bill be read a third 
time then; batit requiring unamimous consent, it 
was objected to. 

Tae Senate then adjourned. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tnurspay, June 24, 1841. 

The SPEAKER announced the unfinished busi- 
ness to be the motien, heretofore submitted by Mr. 
Rinpowps, to print the memorial presented by him 
in relation to the operation of the present tariff 
laws on the iron manufactures of the United 
States, 

And, no further debate arising, the memorial 
was ordered to be printed, 

Petitions and memorials were called for in the 
reverse order of the Sates and Territories, and 
were presented by the following members: ` 

Mr. MOORE of Louisiana. 

Mr. WISE of Virginia. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland. 


Messrs. SEMONTON and NEWHARD of 
Pennsylvania. 

Messrs. BIRDSEYE and CHITTENDEN of 
New York. 


Mr. EVERETT of Vermont. 

Mr. ADAMS of Massachusetts. 

Mr. BRONSON of Maine. 

REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 

The committees were then called in their order 
for reports. 

Mr. FILLMORE, from the Committee of Ways 
and Means, reported a bill authorizing a loan not 
exceeding the sum of twelve millions of dollars, of 
which the following is a copy: 


A BILL authorizing a loan not exceeding the sum of twelve 
millions of dollars. 

Be it enacted, §c. That the President of the United States 
he, and he is hereby, empowered to borrow, on the credit of 
the United States, any sum not exceeding twelve millions of 
dollars, at a rate of interest, payable quarterly, not ex: 
ceeding five per centum per annum, and reimbursa- 
ble at the will of the Government, at any time after the first 
day of January, one thousand eight hundred and fifty, to be 
applied, in addition to the money now in the Treasury, or 
which may be received therein from other sources, to the pay- 
ment and redemption of the Treasury notes heretofore autho- 
vized, which are or may bè outstanding and unpaid, and to de- 
fray any of the public expenses which have been heretofore, or 
which may be, authorized by law; which stock shail be trans- 
terable oniy oa the books of the Treasury. 

Bac. 2. And beit further enacted, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and heis hereby, authorized, with the consent of 
the President,to cause to be prepared certificates of stack, 
signed by the Secretary and countersigned by the Register of 
the Treasury, for the sum to be berrowed, or any part thereof, 
bearing an interestof five percentum per annum, and trans- 
ferable and reimbursable as aforesaid, and to cause the said 
certificates of stock to besuld: Provided, That no stock be sold 
below par. 

SEC. 3. And be it further enacted, Thatthe Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized to receive propo- 
sals for taking the said ioan, or to employ an agent or agents 
for the purpose of negotiating the same, and to pay"to him or 
them a reasonable commission, not excceding one-tenth of 
one pei centum on the amount su negotiated, which sum to 
be allowed to such agent or agents, and such expense as 
may be necessarily incurred in printing and issuing certi- 
figates of stock and other expenses incident to the new exe- 
cation of this act, in all not exceeding twelve thousand dol- 
tars, which sum is hereby appropriated for that purpose, and 
saall be paid outof any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated. 

Sno. 4. Andbe it further enacted, That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized to purchase, at any time be- 
fore the period herein limited for the redemption of stock 
hereby authorized, such portion thoreof as the funds of the 
Government may admit of, after meeting all the demands on the 
Treasury. ` 

Sec 4. And be it further enacted, That the faith of the 
United States be, and is hereby, pledged for the punctual pay- 
ment of the interest and redemption of said stock. 

Tee bill having been read twice, was referred to 
the Committee of the Woole on the state of the 
Union, and ordered to be printed. ‘ 

Bir. W. C. JOHNSON, from the Committee on 
the Pabiie Landst reported a bill to appropriate the 
proceeds of the sales of the public lands, and to 
grant pre-emption rights. 

On motion of Mr. J. the bill, having been read 
twice, was referred to the Committee of th> Who'e 
an the slate of the Union, and ordered to be printed. 

The. next order of business was reso'wions, 

The following resolution, offered yesterday by 
M r Cousainc, coming up in its order— 

Resolved, That the Secretary ofthe Treasury be directed (o 
e>mmunicate to this House, at the commencement of the next 
session of Congress, a statement of the progress which shall then 
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have been made in the survey of the coast of the United States» 
incjuding the number, lucation, and length of the several base 
lines measured for the triangulation, the stations occupied there- 
for, the observations made for and the corrections applied to the 
same; the astronomical onservations made for the determina: 
tion of latitude or longitude; the work done by each corps en- 
ployed in the service, and a descriptive list ofihe charts publish- 
ed, if any. 

Also, the amount of money expended on the survey of ‘he 
coast, frorn ime to time, since its commencement, showing what 
sums have been appropriated for the purchase of instruments 
and books; the names of all persons employed upon the survey, 
distiaguishing suci as may have been of the army or navy, to- 
gether with their salaries or other compensation, and by whom 
appointed to the service; exhibiting as well the direct appro- 
priation for the survey of the coast as the jadirect expenditure 
upon it by reason of the employment thercin of the public ves- 
selsand officers. 

Also, the probable length of time and amount of money re- 
quired to complete the survey of the coastin the made hereto- 
fare pursued, with suggestions of any other mode of surveying 
the same which shall have for its object the acquisition of the 
grea’est amount of useful information, in the shortest time and 
at the least expense. 


Mr. CUSHING said that he wished to address 
the House briefly in support of the resolation. 
This enterprise had been originally undertaken ia 
the year 1807, at the instance of Mr. Jefferson. 
An act of Congress was ther passed authorizing 
the survey, and the sum of $50,000 was then ap- 
propriatel tewards the expense of the work, 
Nothing was done, however, at that time, of muca 
consequence, except of a preparatory nature, aud 
the usdertakiag seemed io have been suspended 
for many years. Butia 1831 an act was passed 
reviving that of 1807, and from that time to the 
present, appropriations had been made annually 
for the prosecution of the work, amounting in the 
whole to sume six cr seven hundred thousand dol. 
lars. A survey of the coast for topegraphical and 
maritime purposes was all that appeared on the 
face of the acts. It had been said, however, that, 
as incidental to the main objec’, cne of tha par- 
poses contemplated was to survey and measure an 
arcofthe meridian for the purpose of obtaining 
and verifying a unit of measure, in imitation of the 
great enterprise of the same sort undertaken in 
France. How far this incidental purpose might 
hare been contemplated, he did not know, nor did 
he mean to find fault with this, or to deny that this 
might be a thing important and desirable to be 
done; but immediate practical objects ought not to 
be sacrificed to this. What the cowatry first of 
all needed was such a survey of the coast as might 
be advantageously applied to the uses of com- 
merce and navigation. In the accomplishment of 
this object, without reckoning the period of 
time between 1807 and 1831, but beginning at 
tte latter year, when the work was resumed in 
earnest, fen years had already elapsed, and he de- 
sired to understand, and he knew the wi-h existed 
very generally to underetand, the precise results 
of the survey so far as it had been prsecuted. 
The reports made by Mr. Hassler from time to 
time were of an extremely general and unsatistaec- 
tory description. No maps or esar's cf any part 
of the survey have yet been published and made 
accessibie to navigators, so far as he (Mr. Œ.) was 
informed. From tae reports of Mr. Hasster, ia 
the public documents, it appeared that during these 
fen years, and at an expense cf about seven hen- 
dred thousand dollars, in dreet appropriations, 
and, for aught he (: new, as much more 
incidentally, the public vessels 
and cfficers of the navy ist in the 
work, all that had been dene 
coast from the eastern exe nity of Long id to 
Delaware bay. The members of the House could 
judge, frorn the time end mency expended in sur- 
veying this small section of the coast of the United 
Siates, how long time and how much money it 
would take to compete the survey from Passama- 
quoddy bay to the Sabine. Certaim it was, tat 
from the soalicitnde of Congress and the country to 
have practical surveys of the coast for the use of 
the present generation, without waidrg for what 
seemed to be never coming, the completion of Mr. 
Haasier’s werk, (+ ad ordered other 
partial surveys, sucu as those cf Cape C 
George’s shoal, and ihe coast of some part 
Southern S:ates. Hie (Mr. C.) had goud reas 
beicve ‘hat, owing to the work having been given 
up so entirely to the discietion of Mr. Hassler, the 
high compensation paid, and especiaily the allow- 
ance of an extra per diem pay to some of the per- 
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was iow 
C.) knew nothing in Mr, Hassler which coud 08°" 


sons employed, which tended to: operate 4s.a sort y 
of premium upon procrastination, the proseeution ©: 
of the enterprise towards its. completion. was anes © 
reasonably delayed. He (Mr. C.) had. been. 
‘assailed by some members, the other day; when: 
the subject was before the House, for presum- i 
ing to criticise the mode in which the -work: 

eonducied by Mr. Hessler. He (Mr. 


exempt him from the same salutary supervision 
on the. part of Congress, and the same scrutiny o 
his official acts which is applied to every other: pers.) 
son in the employment of the Government... Mr...” 
Hassler might bea man of great science, butit - 
was the right and the privilege of every member.o7 
the House, and it was the duty. of the House itself, i=: 
whenever any money was appropriated, to irquire’. : 
into the method in which the money was to be ex- 
pended. He (Mv. C.) exercised this right in bringe 
ing this matier before the House. It had: been cone 
fitently asserted that Mr, Tlassler kept to himself 
important facts ascertained in the survey—suchas | 
a portion of the mathernatical elemeats of the- 
word, in order to render himself necessary to the 
Government. If the report to this effect which he 
(Mr. C.) had repeated!y heard talked of was true, 

it won'd be reason enough for at once dircharging:-: 
Mr. Haasler from the service of the Government, ». 
even if the effect of this should be to lose the benesi 
fit of all that had thus far been done; for it would.’ 
be insufferable that any person employed by the 
Government should taus assume to himself the ace’ 
quicitions made at the public expense and for. the. 
public benefit; and if he should be discharged, ‘he: 
(Mr. © ) did not believe there would be. any -diffi- 
culty in finding competent persoas to carry-on! the: 
work, for there was no want of math>matical: © 


i knowledge ia the United States, nor was there amy. 


mystery in ihis business, since the various publica- 
tions in France and elsewhere on the similar woiks 
carried on in Europe, afforded abundance of in- 
struction on the subject, which any body might ac -: 
quire and use who pleased. Poet Gap RSs 
Mr. C. distrusted all mystery in matters of se 
ence, in which concealment of any sort whateveél 
was, tohis mind, strong evidence of quacker 
But if, on the contrary, the -reports on this subject: 
were untrue, it wasdue to Mr. Hassler, and he, » 
mest of all, ought to desire full and compiete inves ` 
tigation of the subject, in order to disabave the pnb- 
lis mind concerning it. On the whole, all that (Mr. 
C.) aske t for was inquiry; he. wished thie survey)” 
to be continued and comp'eied as earnestly as any 
member of the Honse vould; it was preposterous 
to suppose that he could have any desire to: stop 
ihe work along the Southern coast. It was: the 
ships and the men of‘ the New England States: - 
which, most ofall, were subject to be engulfed. 


| in the seas ard stranded on the quieksands of the 


Souihern coast, and which, beyond and «before all’ 
oikers, needed to have that coast thoroughly and 
{ily surveyed. Whai he proposed to himself 
was, 19 endeavor to save money and to save 
lime in the accomplishment of this great national 
g, and he had submited tnis resolation 
as the firsi step towards the aftainment of these ob- 
jects. When the information came in, it could). 
be referred to acom-uiltee, and, if nothing else, 
would be the means of guiding the judgment of the 
House in?making future appropriations: fer the 
coast survey. i i 

Mr. HOLMES commented upon what be de- 
signated the extraordinary course of ihe gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, [Mr. Cuvaine,} in mak- 
ing a premeditated attack upon the character, the 
ence, and the morals of Mr. Hassler; and said. 
ithe geneman had undertaken to slander the 
ject of his remarks, for the purpose cf prejus 
ig, in advance, the minds. of ihe members of 
the Efouse. Mr. HI. refuted the several positions 
of Mr. Cusnixe, and maintained that rcience was 
not so perfectly simple as the gentleman supposed; 
and as evidence of the assertion, and of the 
s@entifice skil of Mr. Hassler, he meationed the 
fact thai about eight years aro one of our engi- 
neers erected a fort on the British side, instead of 
on ourown. - Tae engineer wasscientific, bat Mre ` 
Hassler was more so, After cne or two hundred ` 
thousand dollars had been expended on the fort, and - 
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‘before its- completion; through the- agency of Mr. ` 


Flassler, the fort was withdrawn, and thus was 
ultimately saved to the Governmienta milliontand 
ahalf of dollars. If the gentleman from Mas- 
Sachusetts, instead of indulging in a tirade against 
the Government, had taken the’ trouble to inquire, 


_he’would -have.been made acquainted with the 
truth. , 


Mr. Homes ventured to say that the asser- 
tion made by the gentleman from Massachusetts* 
that Mc. Hassler concealed important facts ascer- 
tained in the survey, was a perfect absurdity; it 
would:'bé impossible for him to do, as the officers 


‘engaged under bim were men well acquainted with 


Science. 

Mr. H. in the course of his remarks, adverted in 
times of high commendation to the signalssrvice Mr. 
Hassler had rendered to the country, not only by 
furnishing us with the most perfect charts that had 
ever been made, but in giving us a uniform stand- 
ard of weights and measures. 

Mr. EVERETT said that he presumed there 
could be no objection to the passage of this reso- 
lution, It was a call for information, most of 
which would no doubt appear in the annual report. 
He should have said nothing had not the gendeman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Cusine] made the reso- 


‘lution the occasion of a reiterated attack on the 


character of the gentleman who had charge of the 
coast’ survey—of sending forth what he (Mr. E ) 
deemed unfounded, unwarrantable, and wanton 
slanders. He could not account for the course of 
the gentleman, who professed to be in favor of the 
continuance of the survey. He was not disposed 
to put an unfavorable construction en the gentle- 
man’s motives; with them he had nothing to do; 
but he could attribute his course only to a want of 
information cf what had been done, and to the 
promplings of some discontented lieutenant, 

The gentleman complained that the reports of 
My. Hassler were too general. Wor does he stop 
there, He charges, (continued Mr. E.) and takes 
upon himself the responsibility of the charge, that 
they are made so general for the purpose of mysti- 
fication and concealment. He goes further: he 
charges a concealment of the information obtained, 
and that, too, for the purpose of rendering himself 
necessary to the Government. : 

As to the generality of the reports, what does 
the gentleman expect more than a general state- 
ment of the progress and state of the work? Does 
he expect a geometrical detail of a work in pro- 
gress? As to concealment, is the gentleman aware 
that. the details of this work are kept in triplicate, 
for the very purpose of preservation? That these 
ere the property of the Government, and which, 
wita the maps already made and in progress, are 
open tohis inspection, and that of any other gen- 
tleman who wouid take the trouble to call at his 
office to see them? There isno shadow of foun- 
dation for the charges. Much time has been taken; 
much had been done, and, he (Mr. E) be- 
lieved, well done. ‘Vine cost from the east end 
of Rhode Island to New Jersey had been surveyed, 
the primary maps made, and which were now in 
gress of reduction for “publication. The presses 
and the plates for engraving had been procured, 
and in due time the maps would be published. 
Gentlemen could not expect that these maps could be 
made with the facility with which a surveyor plats 
the survey ofa township. They are necessarily the 
work of a single person. A numer of persons 
could not be employed in reducing the surveys. 
As to the time which bad been taken, ho would say 
thai a comparison ofresulls with any other wark of 
a similar character wouid be very favorable to this 
work, 

The gentleman had originated the idea of the 
verification of the measurement of a degree ofla- 
timde was a hidden objectof the survey: the idea 
was original, it belonged to him. But, said Mr. 
E. suppose such a verification should be one of 
the results, where would be the harm? ‘The gen- 
tleman says he is in favor of continuing the sarvey; 
he must, however, be sensible that the tendency 
of his remarks is to defeatit. Yesterday he was 
understood by the House to say that the triangular 
survey could notbe continsed on the Suuthern 
coast. He (Mr. E.) was glad to see by the morn- 
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ing paper that he was misunderstood. ` It could not 


be: believed . that. any gentleman from the North 
would, after the Northern coast had been surveyed, 
object to the survey of the Southern coast. For 
one, he thought the survey of the first importance 
to the commerce of the country; and he believed 


that any person capable of appreciating the work, - 


who would take pains to inform himself ‘of the 
details of the work, would-be satisfied with its 
progress. 


Mr. WISE moved to lay the resolution on the 
table. . 

Mr. CUSHING asked the yeas and nays. 

Mr. WISE withdrew the motion. 

And, the question being taken, the resolution was 
adopted. È 

Tae SPEAKER laid before the House a com- 
munication from the Treasury Department, trans- 
mitting the plan ofa Fiscal Agent. 

On motion of Mr., BRIGGS, the communication 
was referred to the Seize! Committee on the Car- 


‘rency, and was ordered to be printed. 


Mr. WINTHROP was understood to move that 
5,000 extra copies of the plan be printed; which 
motion, by the rule, lies over one day. 

The following resolation, offered yesterday by 
Mr. WintHrop, coming up in its order: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Library be instructed 
to take measures for procuring annually for she Library of Con- 
gress two or more copies of all important reports er other do- 
cuments on commercial, judicial, or other suijects of interest to 
our country, which may be publisbed by the Parliament of 
Great Britain, or by the Governments of other foreign nations: 
Provided, That ihe same shall be paid for out of the standing 
appropriation for the Library. 

Mr. CAVE JOEINSON moved to amend the re- 
solution by inserting after the words “instructed 
to,” the words “inquire into the expediency of.” 

Mr. WINTHROP said that he was perfectly 
willing to adept the amendment proposed by the 
honorable member from. Tennessee, [Mr. Jounson,] 
and would thank the Clerk to alier ths resolution 
accordingly. The simple abject of the resolution 
was, ihat means might be taken to supply the Li- 
brary seasonably wiihsuch foreign State papers or 
Parliamentary documents as would be of service in 
the business of our own legislation, It was well 
known that many such were prepared and printed 
abroad. Tne Parliament of Great Briiain (and he 
believed it might be said of almost all other Go- 
vernmenis, except our own) never entered on 
any important work of legislation without previ- 
ously instituting an investigation into the operation 
of existing laws, into the cond:tion of the interests 
affected by those laws, and into the probable conse- 
quences of the proposed change. He hoped that 
the Congress of the United States would not always 
form an exception to so excellent a rule. 

After a few remarks from Mr. TILLING- 
HAST, the resolution, as modified, was adopted. 

The following resolution, offered yesterday by 
Mr. RoosevELT, coming up in its order: 

Resolved, ‘That the select committee heretofore appointed on 
the currency be instructed to inquire into the consticutionality 
and expediency ofthe passage of a uniform bankrupt law appii- 
cable to moneyed corporations, aid especially whether such law 
would or would not be the most eflicient measuie for restoring 
and regulating the currency, for preyenting suspensions of 


specie payments, and keeping banks within reasonable. li- 
mits.” 


“Mr. ROOSEVELT said that it must be evident 
to every one who read the resolution with candor, 
that there was nothing of a party character aboui 
it. The genilemen to whom it was proposed to re- 
fer the resolution were, a large majority of thent, 
opposed to himself in party polities. Mr. R. refer- 
red toa distinguished mercrant of Boston, who had 
expressed the opinion that it was constitutional to 
apply the operation of a bankrupt law so as to co- 
ver the case of banking corporations, (for whom, 
indeed, such a law bad been originally intended, 
as its name imported,) and laid it down as his own 
conviction thai such an anolicaticn of the Jaw was 
the only effizieut remedy for the disorders of the cur- 
rency, which, as every body knew, was essentially 
a currency of paper credit. The compulsion cf 
the banks to redeem their cirenlation in specie 
would do that fer which Congress was so loudly 
ealied upon, viz: equalize, so far as the nature of the 
case would permit, the exchanges of the country. It 
would not, indeed, make the exchanges equal 
throughout the land, but in all cases where the 
balance between place and place was governed by 


` tion of specie, it would have this effect, 


the necessity and by-the expense of the transporta- 
ome Ae On this 
subject Mr. R. contended that a great error pre- 
vailed in the community—an error which extended 


. hot merely to the working and agricultural classes, 


but which prevailed even in the commercial also, 
The error to which he alluded lay in the idea that 


. what was in ordinary parlance called the exchanges, 


for example, between New York and New Or- 
Jeans, was exchanges in the proper -mercantile 
sense of that word. Men were wont to say “the 
exchange with New Orleans is at 10 or 15 per. cent, 
this state of things is intolerable; the exchange is 
so high as to‘destroy all the profits of business.” 
But was the difference in the value of paper to 
which such language was usually ‘applied truly 
Stated as the rate of exchange between New York 
and New Orleans? He contended it was not. In 
illustration, he would present a case: I. hold 
(said Mr. R.) the note of a man who is known 
io be able, from his property, to meet all his en- 
gazements, and, from the probity and honor which 
have marked all his dealings, to be as willing as 
he is able to take it up when due. You hold a 
note for the same amount from a ‘man of a very 
different character—a man notorions for his want 
of punetuality—a man of doubifal credit moreover, 
and who is noted fer occasionally suffering his bills 
to be protested. Suppose we should exchange 
these notes; is it not evident that there would be a 
very wide difference in tueir actual value? That 
difference might amount to fifty or sixty, or even 
toa hundred per cent; (for your note might never 
be paid at all.) Now, take one note iesued by one 
of the Boston banks, all which pay specie on de- 
mand, and exchange it for a nete of the same des 
nemination issued by some bank in Mississippi or 
Alabama, wherethere are known to Le many banks 
which are capable of meeting their engagements: 
would any man make the exchange at par value? 
Certainly not; there would be a large discount on 
the value of the latter note. Now, that discount on 
the Alabama note is cot, strictly and properly 
speaking, the rate of exchange between Massachu: 
setts and Alabama; not at all; itis the only 
difference betwsen two debts, one good and 
the other bad. Yet it is usually spoken 
of as the rate of exchange, simply; and in this I 
contend there isa very commen practical error, 
But the error is lessening; the delusion is dissipat- 
ing! men are beginning to see the truth on this 
subject. Thisevil, which is so powerfully felt, is 
not to be remedied by altering the rate of exchange 
between Boston and Mobile: itis to be remedied 
only by destroying and putting down such banks 
as are insolvent and unable to meet their engage- 
ments, and by compelling such as are solvent, but 
unwilling, to pay their debts. When this is done, 
exchanges, propertly so called, will have been ren- 
dered as equal asin the nature of things they can 
be. From the very nature of the case, the differ- 
ence never can exceed 24 to 3 per cenf. Boston 
and Mobile, tor example, have mercantile transe 
actions between them; Boston sends to Mobile 
more of her manufactured goods than she can re- 
ceive back from Mobile in cotton; Mobile there- 
fore falls in debt to Boston. What can she do? 
How is she to pay this debt? She ships the ba- 
Jance in specie; she has to pay for the transporta- 
tion of that specie; and to that extent the rate of 
cxchange is against Motile. The expense of trans- 
pertation consis's of two items, freight and in- 
surance; and these, put iogeiher, never can exceed 
3 percent. but will oftener fall below 24. So long 
as the debtor party discharges jis obligations, the 
rye cf exchange cannot exceed that, Now how 
is the remedy I speak of to be applied unless by ` 
subjecting banking corporations to the Operationof 
your bankrupt law? (And here I wish it to be 
understood that it is not my inteniion to connect 
this question with the question of a Nationa! Bank; 
that would at once involve it in pany considera- 
tions and pariy feelings, which I wish in ihis mat 
ter wholly to avoid.) Isay that there is no reme- 
dy for the evils now complained of bat to compel 
the banks to pay specie on demand. 

The resolution is not intended io interfere with 
gentlemen who have doubts a8 to the constitation- 
ality of any bankrupt law. “Ut is merely a reso- 
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lution of inquiry. Imay, however, be permitted 
to offer this idea—for as to the general question I 
do not .profess to have made up even my own 
mind—is it not competent toa commiltee to in- 
quire whether the bankrupt !aw may not constitu- 
tutionally be applied to banks? Some gentlemen 
say it isnot. I would ask of such gentlemen, 
what is a corporation? Is itnot an aggregate of 
individuals? Strike out the individuals of which 
the corporation is composed, and what becomes of 
your corporation? It will be granted that when a 
corporation sole, as itis called in law phrase, that 
is a corporation consisting of but a single indi- 
vidual, as a bishop, dies, there is an end of the 
corporation; and so, when there is an aggregate of 
individuals composing a corporation, if they all 
die, the corporaiion itself isat end. To constitute 
a corporation, you must havemen. And after all, 
is it any thing more or Jess than a partnership?— 
a limited partnership, I grant you, but still a part- 
nership. The individual partners put into the 
capital the amountof their respective shares, and 
they share the profits of the partnership in propor- 
tion to what they putinto it. So their liabilities 
are in the same proportion; each man is personal- 
ly liable only to the extent of his stock—this being 
fully understood and settled by law before the part- 
nership goes into operation. 

In New York there are two sets of limited part- 
nerships known to the law; and I think that no 
gentleman, afier hearing what they are, will deny 
that Congress might ‘constitutionally pass a bank- 
rupt law tocover them. The first class is under 
the law of partnership, where several indivi- 
duals unite to carry ona trade or business, each 
contributing a certain portion of capital, and each 
drawing a proportionaie share of the common pro- 
fits: but one of these individuals may be what is 
called a sleeping partner: he takes no active share 
in conducting the business, but only contributes a 
certain share of the capital: This with us is call- 
ed a limited partnership; he isa limited partner; 
and willany gentleman for a moment pretend that 
because ke takes no share in the active direction of 
the business, he is therefore not to be included in 
the provisions and effects of a bankrupt law, should 
the concern become bankrup:? 

But there is another class of these limited partrer- 
ships. We in New York bave tried at ieast one 
of the new experiments is the matter of currency, 
of which we have heard so much in eertain quar- 
ters; we have there what is called the red-back or 
red-dog syst Ceriain iadividaais associate to- 
gether conditionally tar business purposes; we do 
not give them a charter or orate name, but 

atsociaie wader certain limite 
t be sued in the name 
of such a law, they 
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issue paper, & ; 
moneyed associations, bai, ou full and solemn argu- 
ment, the couris have decidea that they are not, 
ia law, Hons. Now, I ask, what 
is the emxure in such associations 
i of the provisions of the Constits- 
power to Pass a general bank- 
priucipte of our Staie Constita- 
ade in the State are to be 
considured as made un and wiih a knowledge 
of ihe jaws of the State, sad the egistng law at 
the moment the contrast was wade is te be held 
and taken as part of the contract. In these rede 
dog associations, es. member ie liable to the ex- 
tent of his steck contributed, You have, itis wae, 
no right to extend by your national law his liabi- 
lity under the law of bis own State; but you may 
compel him to fulfil his obligations or to surrender 
the properiy he holds in the ccrporation. 

I think there can hardly be ar objection te the 
Inquiry proposed by tae resolution. And, then, as 
to the committee to whom it isto be sent, I drew 
the resclution as directed io the Select Committee 
on the Currency, and I sentit to them because 
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they were constituted in a peculiar manner to take 
charge of such subjects; others, however, are of 
opinion that it had better be referred to ihe com- 
mittee which has charge of the subject, of a bank- 
rupt law, that is, the Committee on, the Judiciary; 
more especialfy as my friend, over thè way from 
New York [Mr. Barnarp] has turned his attention 
particularly to the subject of banks and banking. 
I sbail not insist, but am willing that the reso- 
lution shall be referred to the Committee on thej 
Judiciary. 


Mr. BARNARD said he was glad his colleague 
had introduced the resolution; not that Mr. B. was 
in favor of the object it aimed at—by no means; but 
he was glad that its introduction had given his col- 
league the opportunity of making a speech ona 
topic which was a favorite with him, viz. banks 
and corporations. It was a favorite topic in the 
city from which they both came, and one on which 
some degree of madness prevailed there, in fact a 
mania; and all who were acquainted with his col- 
league knew that he was a little touched with that 
mania. Mr. B. was glad, however, that his col- 
league had at least discovered that banking corpo- 
rations and other corporations were not quite such 
terrible “monsters” as the gentleman sometimes re- 
presented them to be. His colleague had asked 
“what is a corporation? Is it not a mere associa- 
tion of men—a mere partnership?’ And how, then, 
could this colleague make such a formidable and 
ferocious monster out of a “mere partnership?” 
As the resolution had been originally directed, it 
had been sent to the Committee on the Currency, 
and Mr. B. could not but consider it as extraordi- 
nary that this isojated question should have beea 
excepted out of the duties required of the Judiciary 
Committee. Did not the gentleman know before 
he drew the resolution that the House had referred 
the whole subject of a general law of bankruptcy 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, of which com- 
mitiee the gentleman himself was a member? The 
whole subject, whetacr in relation to natuyal persons 
or to artificial persons, had been referred to that 
committee. This his colleague well knew. What, 
then, could have prompted him to propose to take 
away part of the gezeral subject from their juris- 
diction, and send it to the select Commiiiee oa the 
Currency? For what had the Committee on the 
Currency been raised? To look inio the subject 
of bankruptcy, whether in its application to corpo- 
rations or to any body else? Certainly not. Bat 
to present ihe project vča fiscal agen! with the 
functions ef a bank. ‘What had that to do withthe 
guestion wieiber the bankrupt law should be ap- 
plied to banking corporations? His colleage, how- 
ever, had now givea his resolution a different di- 
rection. Te now proposed to send it to the Com- 
mittes ov the Judiciary. Mr. B. was opposed to 
the resolution. Tt proposed to the Judiciary Com- 
mitiee nothing that was not already before it. The 
inquiry moved by his colleague was, whether it 
wes constitutional and expedient to extend the 
operations cf a general bankrupt law to banking 
ccvporations? Was not this sudject in possession 
of the committee now? The commitics were pro- 

ne deliberately and maturely to consider the 
biect, end would present a report to the 

House expressive oftheir views in regard to it in 
zll its bearings, If they shouid come to the coa- 
clusicn that such anexfersion was constit»cional, 
and would be expedient, they would introduce it as 
a feature in bil. The gentleman knew 
this. Neveriheiess, Mr. B. was glad he had intro- 
duced his resolution, because it had furnished bim 
with an opportunity to make a speech, Ut would 
have been ervel, absolutely cruel, bad bis col- 
league had no opportunity te say something about 
banks and corperations. dering this called session 
of Congress. ‘The gentleman could hardiy have 
gone back to his constituents, and therefore Mr. 
B. was happy he had had an cppostunity—that he 
had created an opportunity for himself to deliver 
his views. As the gentleman had taken the ground 
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that he intended no disrespect toëthe Judiciaty R 
Committee in the movement’he had made, Mr: B. ” 
was constrained to infer that he could have had: 


but one object in presenting his resolution, that end’: : 
had now been accomplished; the gentleman: had’... 


made his speech, and Mr. B. had listened toit with 
great pleasure; and now, as:the resolution: was 
wholly unnecessary—as the whole discussion was 
out of order—he would conclude by moving to lay - 
t on the table. Bes Pg 
Mr. WINTHROP. begged : the gentleman: to` 
withdraw the motion, and hoped that, by common 
consent, the resolution would be suffered to go toa 
committee. wae RS 
Mr. ADAMS called for the reading of the reso- 
lution, and it wasread accordingly. ; a 
Mr. ROOSEVELT complaining thet, after ma- 
king an attack on him, his colleague had pre- 
cluded reply by moving to lay the resolution on the 
table— : 
Mr. BARNARD said if his colleague wished,to 
reply, he would withdraw his motion; and he-ac-., 
cordingly withdrew it. ` R 


Mr. ROOSEVELT said that this was the first 
time (although his constituents were particularly | 
interested. in the currency, and other subjects for 
which this session was specially convened) he had 
troubled the House, either upon a question of order 
or upon any other. It was, therefore, with an ill 
grace that, because he had risen simply to introduce 
a resolution of inquiry, be had ‘been accused ‘of 
doing so with a design of merely making a speech. 
Above all did such an insinuation come with an al - 
grace from the head of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. Of all men in that body—if there was any 
iruth in representations made either in or out of the 
House—there was not one who rese there from a 
more unqualified and unmitigated disposition to 
make a specch than the gentleman, or one who 
more frequently made himself the subject of bis. 
oratory. That gentleman charged him with being 
the subject of a mania with regard to banks.and 
corporations. Where did the gentleman get-evi- 
dence of this?’ They had never before been asso- 
ciated as members of the same political body. 


The gentleman to talk of the mania of one of his 
colleagues! when he himself, although specially 
charged with -the duties of the Judiciary Committee, 
(to whose care the subjeci of a bankrupt law, and 
other matters of a judicial character, were entrust- 
ed,) instead of attending to his appropriate duties, 
had seen fit to travel out of his sphere and. 
call upon his friends and had concocted and. 
pressed upon the House his favorite: plan of a Nar 
tional Bank! And this was the gentleman who 
talked of the mania of his colleague with regard:to 
banks and banking! Did not the House recollect 
the prodigious flourish, the awful gestation, which 
preceded the delivery of this mighty progeny? the 
condensed lineaments of which, as exhibited on the 
next morning in the National Intelliger-cer, were 
lamentably disproportioned to the painful contor- 
tions which, on the preceding day, had attended ‘its 
birth? Every gentleman who saw it must have 
been struck with the appropriateness of the Latin 
expression used on a former occasion by the gen- 
teman from Massachusetts, ‘‘Parturiant montes 
nascitur ridiculus mius!” Mr. R. could see nothing 
go enormously, large in it to require such a prodi- 
gious writhing and contortion in thedelivery. Pro- 
bably, however, he was blinded by mania. As in- 
timated by his colleague, the scales might not, -as 
yet, have fullen from his eyes. It was possible 
that Mr. R. might not see himself as ‘others saw - 
him. (It was seldom that we ‘see ourselves as 
others see us.”) It might be so; but he would ap- 
pea! to the House whether the -gentleman himself 
was not as good. an illustration of the truth of the 
words of the poet as any member on that foor? If 
he had not been, his colleague would, on more oc- 
casions than one, have refrained from making re- 
marks in this House, and especially taken care not 
to print them afterwards. 
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Mr: Roosevnyt said he had-not treated ite gen- 


` tleman asthe gentleman had treated him. He had - 


not been. here before—his colleague had. There- 


fore; he thought that he ‘was, entitled ts thé lite | 


‘additional-courtesy due: to juniority, and the indal- 
gence usually extended toa maiden effort - 
Wit were trugthat he (Mr. R. had labored un- 
cera mania against monopolies, his colieagae. had 
labored under a. mania in their favor... His col- 
league was.a perfect monopolist—he did. not wish 


for-any. disiribution—he..was.a:moncpolist from | 


“the utle page ‘tythe. finis; he was for engross- 
ing all credit on all subjects, and would not endure 
a single rival near.the.throne. - Well, I will not 
takeaway a scintila of the glory which encircles 
his head. 

As tothe resolution which has called forth this 
unprovoked attack. (said Mr. R.) I did not profess 
to bets: father. : The gentleman, “I- rather think, 
may have effered here some things thathe is no 
more father to than I. The language, I admitted, 
was taken from the werk of a distinguished mer- 
chant of Boston. I rose to propose it, because it 
corresponded with my own ideas, and was in con- 
formity, likewise, as I well knew, with the opinions 
of.a.largé number of my constituents of both po- 
lical parties: ‘I ask, did it come with a good grace 
—with an air of kindness—from my venerable’ 
colleague—to rise in his place, when I had injured 
nobody—hbad, on the contrary, sedulously endea- 
vored to avoid offending any body—and raise his 
“crowbar to demolish a mosquito?” Probably he 


“may retort upon me, and say that he raised no 5) 


crowbar, and refer to the first part of his speech in 
proof it. Well, sir, it is but comment versus 
comment. 


As the gentleman has accused me of a mania on 
the subject of the currency, Jet me allude to a mo- 
tion made by. him in the early part of the session. 
He came. here tull of it—we all saw that he was 
full of it. Not content with the appointment of 
the ordinary standing committees, he then got up 
a little out of order,’and moved that the House 
appoint a Select Committee on the Currency. For 
what purpose? Thathe might be appointed the 
chairman of it; and, with his satellites around 
him, usher into the House his glorious project of a 
National Bank; which the House, however, not 
appreciating its merits, refused to print. This was 
admoxition enough. 

But [must offer an apology to the House for 
what I have said. Thad intended, daring this ses- 
sion, to avoid all personal criticism cn the conduct 
of any geotleman here or elsewhere. [think it- 
eatrely out of place. I was disposed to carry on 

. the business of the Hlouse—being an humble mem- 
ber of the legislative family——in peace. All angry 
and exciting controversies disturb the passions, 
aud, ax a consequence, pervert the jadgment. I 
am, l admit, opposed to all the leading measures 
for which this session of Congress was originally 
convened; but I ovght not, on that account to be 
treated with rudeness. I now take my seat, mere- 
ly remarking, in conclusion, that there was not the 
slightest justification for the gentleman's unpro- 
voked attack. $ 


Mr. DAVIS of New York desired to say a few 
words against the motion to'lay on the table. Bat 
while his observations would apply particularly 
against that, he would extend them generally 
against the course which had been indicated as a 
guide to the business of the House during the pre- 
sent session of Congress. There appeared to be 
a design to suffer only a given limited amount of 
measures to be brought forward, concealing from 
the public eye the great scope and compass that 
was designed by the political leaders—the entire ag- 
gregate of what the dominant party intended to 
bring out and tofasten upon the country. He en- 

‘tered his protest against any such limitation and 
concealment, as unwise, disingenuous, and unfair 
‘tothe country at large. 

Here Mr. D. was called to order by the 
Crim. The subjecis to be taken up during the 
pressent: session were not now before the House, 
but simply a question of reference. 

Me DAVIS: replied that his object was 
to reason against giving the resolution of hiscol- 
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- league any other direction than-that indicated by 
‘the mover. se : 


The CHAIR said. that it would be order. 
Mr. D. thought it tight to urge this, by consi- 


-derations growing outof the manner.of shaping 


the business of the session generally. - 

The CHAIR reminded Mr. D. that the ques- 
tion of reference was a very harrow. one. ; 

Mr. WARD hoped his colleague would be per- 
mitted to proceed without interruption: it was his 
first effort on ‘this floor. 

Mr. DAVIS then resumed. He objected to this 
limited action of the House at this session. So 
far as he was acquainted with the public sentiment 
of the country in reference to that matter, and with 
the course of public events, the expectation cf the 
country from that House was a full, frank, gene- 
Tousaad manly disclosure of the entire aggregate 
of measures it proposed to go into, and which 
were to be brought upon the nation by the party in 
power. He protested against all concealment— 
all keeping back. And why? “Because, by ex- 
hibiting only a few measures ata time, a party 
might obtain power that never’would be conceded 
to them could the covatry see. their whole hand. 
A generous and magnanimous majority would not 
seek to practise on a minority this course of policy; 
they would not ask them to vote blindfolded on 
measure after measure piecemeal as they were 
disclosed. He was one who did not believe it 
would be possible, at this session, to get. through 
with any one of the great measures which had 
been referred to by gentlemen as likely to oceupy 
the attention of the House. Let gentlemen, at all 
events, bring out the whole, in length and breadth. 
When this disclosure had been made, then let 
them go home and consult with their constituents, 
and see whether they approved of the plan of 
operation. He believed there was some little 
amount of patriotism and of wisdom without the 
walls of this Capitol, and that Members of Con- 
gress needed some aid from conferring with their 
neighbors, though they might be humble indivi- 
duals. 

Mr. D. said he would urge the proposed refer- 
cence of the resolution for another reason, viz: 
that the late Presidential election had not been de- 
cided on any on e issue before the people—there 
had been a.thousand issues presented to them. 

Mr. D. was here again reminded by the CHAIR 
tbat his remarks were irrelevant, 

Mr. WARD. I do hope that my colleague 
may be allowed to proceed. . There is no business 
for the Fouse to attend to, and that being the case, 
this gentleman may as well be beard as any 
other, 


Mr. D. was then permitted to proceed, and was, 


about to show that the recent election had not 
turned onany one partidulat point, when several 
voices were again heard calling “order.” 

Mr. D. said, as it appeared he could not go on 
and have the latitude taken by members of the 
majority, he would skip that subject. He then 
argued that the resolution of his colleague ought to 
go the Committee on the Judiciary, because the 
position} of the President of the United States de- 
manded that Congress should proceed slowly and 
with great caution, This was due to a man who 


had been unexpectedly placed by the providence of 


Almighty God in a high and responsible. station. 
The President was not responsible for the calling 
of Congress, and it was due to him to allow him 
time for deliberation. 

The callto “order being here resumed, Mr. D. 
took his seat. 

Mr. BARNARD desired to say a few words in 
reply to the remarks of his colleague, [ Mr. Roosz- 
VELT.] 

Mr. B. said the remarks he had made would be 
recollected by the House, and he held that they had 
been perfectly courteous. There had not been a 
word, an expression, an insinuation, an inuendo 
even, which any genleman—with the feeling and 
character of a gentleman—he should suppose, could 
take an exception to, If there was, (said Mr. B.) 
I shall be glad if any gentleman will tell mein 
what. What was the course of my remarks? 
They were strictly in order, and directly to the 


` question before the House, namely, whether the 


resolution of my colleague ought ta be sent to ‘any 
committee or not.” “And what was the argument I 
urged why it should. not be referred to either? Does 
not the House remember?’ Did I not set out by. 
saying that I was glad my colleague had had an 
opportunity to speak on his favorite topic?’ Was 
there any thing disrespectful in that? Did it argue 
any disrespect to express my joy that his constitu- 
ents might have an opportunity to know that he was 
doing his peculiar duty,.as probably they think it, 
this being a subject on which the city of New York, 
or some portions of it at least, aré mad, stark mad? 
Living as he does in New. York, and belonging, as 
I understand him to belong, to a party there which 
is opposed to all corporations, was there any disre- 
spect to my colleague to intimate that that being a 
mania among his constituents, he was himself a 
little touched with it? No, sir, no. I did argue to 
show that he must have introduced his resolution 
from a desire to make a speech; but I said at the 
same time that I was glad he had done so, and that 
I had listened to his speech with pleasure; which 
was true. i 

The gentleman talks of my making an attack! 
In wba? Isita thing so very unusual for gentle- 
men in this House to offer resolutions with the very 
purpose of making them an cecasion for offering 
their sentiments on important subjects before this 
House and the.country? That this was disre- 
spectful to the gentleman never entered my heart. 
Targued to show that he could not be serious in 
his desire to send this subject toa committeé, be- | 
cause the committee had it already; and that, there- 
fore, his motion must have been made simply for 
the purpose of introducing a speech, What was 
my argument? le knew that this subject was be- 
fore the Judiciary Committee. He Anew that his 
resolution, as at first drawn, proposed to take it 
away from that committee and give it to the Select 
Committee on the Currency; but he then modified 
the resolution so as to send the subject to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. Did he not ‘know that the 
entire subject, with all that related to it, was at 
that moment before the Judiciary Committee? 
That it had been referred to them by the House? 
And that they were preparing to bring in a biil 
upon i? He did know it, for he is himself a mem- 
ber of the committee. If his object was really to 
bring up this question of the application of a bank- 
rupt law to banking corporations, why did he not 
himself propose it in committee? Or why did he 
not apply to me to call that committee together, 
that they might hear and consider his. views upon 
the subject? Did he not know that I would have 
have done so with pleasure? Especially as 1 knew 
the subject to be before the committee. Yet, in- 
stead of that, he rises and offers his resolution in 
this House. T argued, therefore, and I argue still, 
that be coald have had one object, and one object 
only, in view, namely, to make a. speech upon his 
favorite topic. I may do my colleague injustice; 
but I take him to belong to a party that is against 
every thing in the shape of a corporation. And is 
there any disrespect in this? Yet he makes my re- 
marks the occasion of a retort, and of a direct and 
‘personal attack upon me. 

After some turther remarks to the effect that the 
remarks of Mr. R. were better suited to Tammany 
Hall, he said, the gentleman says I moved a select 
committee on the currency! Well, F plead guilty 
to the charge. But he says I did so with the ex- 
press view of getting myself appointed chairman 
of that committee. The fact is false. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I charged it as a fair in- 
ference from an‘establisked usage of the House, 
that whenever any gentleman moves the appoint- 
ment of a select committee, he is, as a matter of 
course, made chairman of that committee. I ask 
my colleague if he does not know that; and if he 
did not know it at the time he moved the appoint. 


| ment of the select committee? 


Mr. BARNARD said he would not cavil, but 
come to matters of fact. He said the charge had 
been publicly made. While the proposition for a 
select committee on the currency was still pending . 
before the House, (said Mr. B.) on my motion, the 
Speaker will bear me witness that I sought an in- 
terview with him, and took the liberty. to suggest 
who he man was in the House to whom this com, 
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mittee, in my judgment, belonged as. chairman. 
And that was the very gentleman whom you, sir, 
(the Speaker,) have placed at the head of it, (Mr. 
SERGEANT.) Now, is not the gentleman from New 
York ashamed of himself for making such a charge 
before this House and this nation? 

[Mr. Rooseveit. Wot in the least ashamed. ] 

Mr. B. No. I need not have applied to my 
colleague under the expectation that he would be 
ashamed. I know my colleague; I know. him to 
be possessed of many excellent and amiable quali- 
ties. Ihave known him in thé intereourse of pri- 
vate life, and I hope to know him again. I al- 
luded to his belonging to a party which, I again 
say, is, on the subject of corporations, absolutely’ 
mad. He bas now retaliated: it is nut for me to 
determine the course the House is to pursue as to 
the resolution. I merely state that the subject to 
which it relates is already before the Judiciary 
Committee; and I now conclude by renewing my 
motion to lay the resolution on the table. 

Mr. BREWSTER demanded the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered by the House. 

Mr. BARNARD, on request, withdrew his mo- 
tion; when . 

Mr. ROOSEVELT observed that he should not 
prosecute the subject further; not, however, be- 
cause he was in the Jeast afraid of the gentleman 
from New York, or at all ashamed of any thing he 
had said. He wished the gentleman to under- 
stand that his sole reason for not replying, was the 
urgent request of several of his friends to take up 
no more time. 

The question was then put, and the resolution 


agreed to. 
CASE OF McLEOD. 

The following resolution offered yesterday by 
Mr. J. G. Fioyp, was then taken up for conside- 
ration: ; 

Resolved, That the Presidentof the United States be request- 
ed to inform this House whether any officer of the army of the 
United States has, since the 4th of March last, been directed to 
visit the State of New York for any purpose connected with 
the imprisonment or trial of Alexander McLeod, and, if so, to 
communicate to this House copies of the instructions to, and 
report of, such officer. 


Mr. J. G. FLOYD wished to state, in few 
words, his object in offering this resolution. It 
was well known, both in the House and out, and, 
indeed, the fact was communicated to us in the 
documents accompanying the President's message, 
that the trial of Alexander McLeod was expected 
to have taken place at Lockport, in the State of 
New York, on the 22d day of March last. We 
are also informed by the documents accompanying 
the messagé of the President, that the Secretary of 
State of the United States, on the 15:h day of March 
last, despatched the Attorney Geheral of the United 
States to attend that trial; and in his letter of in- 
structions to that officer, we find, among other 
things, the following: 

“Having consulted with the Governor,(of New York,) you will 
proceed to Lockport, or wherever else the trial may be holden, 
and furnish the prisoner’s counsel with the evidence of which 

ou will be in possessionmaterial to his defence. You will see that 
he haveskilful and eminent counsel, ifsuch he not already re- 
tained; and although you are riot desired to act as counsel your- 
self, you will cause it to be signified-to him and to the gentle- 
men who may conduct his defence, thatit isthe wish of this Go- 
vernment, that in case his defence be overruled by the court in 
which he shall be tried, proper steps be taken to immediately 
for removing the cause by writ of error to the Supreme Court 
of the United States,” ; , 

The Governor General of Canada, in his mes- 
sage to the Provincial Parliament, on the [5th inst. 
speaking of the arrest of McLeod, states that— 

“No time was lost. by the Executive of this Province in res 
monstyating against this proceeding, and provision was made for 
insuring to the individual the means of defence, pending the 
further aetion of her Majesty’s Government.” 

Although, said Mr. F. it appears that the Go- 
vernor General of Canada, and the Secretary of 
State of the United States, appear to have acted in 
concert in affording McLeod the means of defence, 
I donot, atthis time, complain of that, nor do I 
propose] now to examine the diplomatic negotia- 
tion on this subject. But there were other eir- 
cumstances attending the action of the General 
Government, which were calculated to, and which 
have caused much feeling among the pecple of 
New York. The public press, and that without 
distinetion of party, informs us that a distinguished 
officer of the United States Army was, also, by the 
Executive, directed to attend at the time and place 
appointed for McLeod’s trial. It is for information 


in relation to this extraordinary circumstance that- 
the resolution asks. It is natural and right too that 
we should be jealous of this apparent interference 
of the national Executive with the action of our 
local courts of justice, and I hope that the infor- 
mation furnished may tend to allay the feelings 
of indignation which exist on this subject. 

Mr. INGERSOLL offered the following amend- 
ment to the resolution; which Mr. Froyo accepted 
as a modification: ` 

“Insert after the words ‘officer ofthe army’ the words ‘or the 
Attorney General; and after the words ‘Alexander McLeod’ 
the words ‘and whether, by any Executive measures of 
correspondence, the British Government has been given 


to understand that Mr. McLeod. will be released or yurren. 
dered.’ ?? 


Mr. TRIPLETT suggested to Mr. Foyn fur- 
ther to modify his resolution, by inserting after the 
words “inform this House,” the words, “if not 
incompatible with the public interest.” 

Mr. FLOYD accepted the modification. 

Mr. INGERSOLL then, at great length, ad- 
dressed the House in support of the resolution. A 
full report of his remarks will. appear as early as 
practicable. 

Messrs. ALFORD and CUSHING followed in 
reply, the latter having the foor when the hour of 
adjournment arrived. 


IN SENATE, 
Fripay, June 25, 1841. 

Mr. TALLMADGE presented memorials from 
citizens of Salina, New York, and from citizens of 
Green county, New York, in favor of the passage 
of a general bankrupt law; which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BARROW presented a memorial of citizens 
of New Orleans, and a memorial of the Chamber 
of Commerce, in favor of the passage of a gene- 
ral bankrupt Jaw; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. B. also presented a memorial from the New 
Orleans Chamber of Commerce in favor of a Na- 
tional Bank; which was laid on the table. 

Mr. WRIGHT présented a memorial of mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and traders, asking that if 
Congress passes a bankrupt law, it may be pro- 
spective in its operation; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be 
printed. : 

Mr. MERRICK presented a memorial from ci 
tizens of Baltimore, in favor of a general bankrupt 
law; which was ordered to be printed. p 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky presented a memorial 
from citizens of New York, in favor of a bankrupt 
law, prospective and permanent in its provisions; 


- which was laid on the table. 


Mr. BERRIEN presented a memoria! from citi- 
zens of Dahlonega, remonstrating against the re- 
moval of the Branch Mint at that place; which was 
laid on the table. i : 

Mr. BERRIEN, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, to which was referred the bill for the esta- 
blishment of a generai bankrupt law, reported the 
same with an amendment. 


Mr. WOODBURY submitted the following resc» 
lution for consideration: i 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
requested to furnish the Senate with a copy of any 
authority he may have received from ihe President 
of the United States since the 31 day of March last, 
te advance money to collectors or any disbursing 
agents, under which he has made advances since 
the 3d day of March last, out of any of the new 
appropriations passed at the last session of Con: 
gress. Also, that he state the amount of advances 
made out of the Treasury since the 3d day of 
March last, whether with or without such au- 
thority. 
REMOVALS FROM OFFICE. 


The resolution submitted by Mr. BUCHANAN, 
some days since, requesting the President to fur- 
nish the names of persons removed from office 
since the 4th of March last, was taken up. 

Mr. McROBERTS continued his remarks in 
favor of the resolution, until the Carn announced 
the termination of the morning hour. 

FISCAL BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The bill to incorporate the subscribers to the 


Fiscal Bank of the 
nounced— i 
Mr. CALHOUN observed that he had afew 
words to say before ihe bill was taken up, in rela-- 
tion toan expression of opinion made by ‘him yes- 
terday on a collateral topic, introdueed-by ‘the Se- 
nator from Kentucky in his remarks, explanatory. 
of his new Bank bill... He understood the Sena. i 
tor’s assertion to bë, substantially, that the Bank- 
party inthe United States was Stronger, than the 
Whig party, and that many of the’ Republican: 
party were openly for it, and not a few secretly so. 
in their hearts, though they did not avow it. He, 
(Mr. Cannoun,) in reply to the Senator from 
Kentucky, had stated that, as far as -his informa- 


United “States being an- 


-tion extended, he understood the case was entirely 


the reverse of that which appeared to be the im- 
pression in the Senator from Kentucky’s mind. 


Mr. CLAY. I really do not see that this is the 
time to discuss that point. Irise toa question of 
order, sir. : 


Mr. CALHOUN hoped the Senator from. Ken- - 
tucky would see the fairness of allowing “the ini- 
nority to rebut, with the information at their com- 
mand, any efroneous impressions thrown out in 
his introductory speech. He had himself stated an 


impression which had now gone abroad, and. would 


be taken as afact; and all thathe (Mr. CALHOUN) 
desired was, to let the impressions ot others, of an 
opposite nature, also go abroad. What right had 
the Senator now to shut out a counter statement, 
toone he himself had slipped out of the way to 
make? > ; 
Mr. CLAY. Surely the Senator from -South 
Carolina will not dispute my right to rise to a ques- 
tion of order? ‘The Senator 1s discussing a matter 
entirely out of order. 1 must insist on my right to. 
call the question of order. i j : 
Mr. CALHOUN said he did not intend that ‘the 
question of order should be raised with him. He 
had asked the courtesy of the Senate to. make a 
statement in relation to a question which grew out 
of the subject now before the body. | 
Mr. CLAY insisted on his right to make ‘the 
question of order. oa E 
Mr. CALHOUN., Very well. I-can ‘make the . 
statement the first opportunity afforded me ‘of ad- 
dressing the Senate. T Mg aa 
Mr. GRAHAM hoped the Senator from South 
Carolina would be permitted to proceed, and that 
the Senator from Kentueky would withdraw his 
point of order. ee 
Mr. CLAY withdrew his opposition, and : 
Mr. CALHOUN taking the floor, said that as 
far as he had had an opportunity. since yesterday ` 
of conversing with gentlemen from: North Caro- 
lina, he had learned that the impfession there is 
the reverse of that which the two Senators from 
the State conceive itis in relation to a: National 
Bank. He (Mr. C.) had yesterday said, in an- 
swer to what had fallen from the Senator from 
Kentucky, that, instead of the Bank party being 
stronger than the Whig party, many of the latter, 
were opposed to 2 National Bank, and the Repub- 
lican party were almost toa man against it, The 
Senator from Worth Carolina [Mr. Maneum] de- 
nied that this was the case in his State, and his | 
colleague (Mr. Granam] agreed with him in. the 
denial. This had induced him (Mr. C.) to make 
some inquiry, and the result of it was, that a Re- 
presentative of the State, who had. very recent ge- 
neral information relative to the state of opinion 
in North Carolina, had assured him that the Sena- 
tors [Mr. Manaum and Mr. Granam] were greatly ' 
mistaken in supposing that the Bank party was 
stronger there than the Whig party. One gentleman 
who is opposed to the Bank party, says he does not 
know a Republican in his district tha: differs from 
him in opinion on that subject. In fact, it had'been 
made a test question in the Congressional district 
in which the two Senators reside; and, as he uns 
derstood, the representative elect had put the issue 
on that of Bank or no Bank; on which he received 
a large majority of votes. In another district, he 
understood, if the vote was now taken on the 
question of Bank or no Bank, the majority against 
it would be from two to three hundred stronger 
than his own vete; and this he believed would be 
found to be the case in many other districts of. the 


State. It was very well known that Governor Dudley 
was elected by.a.Jarge majority of Whig votes, and 
he therefore’must: be supposed to be the exponent 
of. the ‘majority who elected him on that subject. 
He: would,refer to bis ‘message in 1840 for his opi- 


‘nion. The Speaker, too, of the House of Repre- 


sentatives, was opposed jo the Bank. This was 
strong evidence of the mistake. under which. the 
Senators from that State labored. He would now 
ask the Secretary of Senate to read that part of 
Governor Dudles’s message which he had marked. 

The Secretary of the Senate then read the fol- 
lowing passages: va 


SY) would prefer an arrangement by which the local banks 
would be remodelled to the establishment of a Bank of the 
United States, because the renewal of their charters could be 
made to happen successively, without producing the political 
convulsion which, has twice attended the renewal of the char- 
ter of the National Bank; because, foo, some of ‘the present in- 
stitutions could be adopted, and the redundant merged into 
them, or allowed to expire at the end of their charters. - 

“A Bank of the United States, of sufficient capital to super- 
sede all the local banks, might be made an engine of oppres- 
sion, and dangerous to our political institutions; which the lo. 
cal banks could not. The superseding the local banks by a 
National Bank must unquestionably produce a revolution in 
the monetary affairs ofthe country, to an immenge extent and 
unforeseen consequences, - 

“Capitalists, in all countries, and more particularly in ours, 
are the pioneers of theirown fortunes, and look with an eye 
single to their interests on the selection of the managers of in- 
stitutions in which they invest their funds. Nor are they usu- 
ally combined with the politician, for their notions are antago- 
nistical.. The study and success of the one, destroys that of the 
other, Stockholders are the maragers of the local banks. 


- The funds of these banks, divided over as great an extent of 


_ country as ours, and under the management of their own offi- 


cers, presents an insuperable difficulty to the formation of po. 
litical cabals, or any other, for the injury of the greatinterest of 
the: country, with whose welfare they are so intimately con- 
nected and identified. A National Bank might fall into. the 
hands of a clique, who, conscious of their power, might be 
tempted to interfere in Federal policy, to the great injury of its 
pecuniary affairs, and inflict a stab on the liberties of the 
country.” 


Mr. MANGUM said, although the Senate can 
feel but little interest in this matter, yet he would 
correct an erroneous impression of the Senator 
from South Carolina in supposing that he (Mr. 
M.) had said that half the Van Buren party in 
North Carolina were in favor of a United States 
Bank. Mr. M. had said no such thing. What 
he had said he would substantially restate. He 
had said that the Senator from South Carolina 
was mistaken in supposing that the Whig party 
in North Carolina was stronger than the Bank 
party. That the Whig party, with a near ap- 
proach to unanimity, desired a Bank well regu- 
lated and well guarded. The he (Mr. M.) had 
been told by gentlemen of the highest intelligence 
and. respectability, that in the western part of 
North Carolina, where the popular strength of the 
State lies, the Whig party, with great unanimity, 
desircd a United States Bank; and that, in impor- 
lant portions of the West, half, or nearly half, of 
the Van Buren party desired a vank, if it could be 
had without their co-operation, hat the party 
drill had been so. effectual, they would not break 
their party connections, and still continued to 
vote against Whigs. Yet, on the subject of a 
Bank, they were, in conviction and in heart, many 


of them decidedly in favor of the establishment 


of one. 


Mr. M. mentioned the names of gentlemen 
from whom he derived his information, alleging 
that they were of the highest respectability. Mr. 
M. said that he had conversed with some Whig 
friends of the House of Representatives, after the 
conversation of yesterday, and that their opi- 
nions fully corroborated the statements made to him 
last-fall by his friends from the West. One of the 
gentlemen, of the longest experience and the most 
accurate knowledge,representing the great and paw- 
erful Wilkesboro’? district, hadvaid thatin his district 
he felt very sure almost the entire Whig party, and 
at least half of the Van Buren party, desired a 


United States Bank; that, in truth, the Van Boren 


party did not show opposition except in the person 
of a candidate advocating a Bank. Mir. M. said 
his. other information was in corroboration of bis 
statcment yesierdav, excluding the Charlotte dis- 
trict lately represented by Mr. Connor. Mr. M. 
said his information from other districts in- the 
East-and Southeast was full and satisfactory, that 
ihe Bank party.was stronger ihan the Whig party. 
Within the immediate circle of his personal know- 
ledge, it was undoubtedly so. In his own county, 


until very lately, if not now, some prominent and 
efficient supporters of ‘Van Buren were likewise 
advocates of a United States Bank. However all 
this may be, Mr. M. felt very sure, the Senator 
from South Carolina was entirely: mistaken in his 


‘original proposition that the Whig party in North 
Carolina was stronger than the party in favor of a 


United States Bank. Mr. M. restricted his re- 
marks to his own State, and felt very sure that if a 
well guarded and well regulated Bahk shall be 
established at this session, within six months. or a 


“year all agitation on the subject will cease on the 
That ambitious and disap.” 


part of the people. 1 l 
pointed politicians, stimulated by personal objects, 
niight agitate and agitate, but they would soon find 
that the sound judgment and sober common sense 
of the great body of the people could not be lashed 
into commotion by all their agitations and interest- 
ed appeals for the gratification of mere personal or 
party objects of ambition. 

Mr. GRAHAM begged Jeaved to say a word on 
this subject. He was glad the Senator from South 
Carolina had recurred toit. We professed to know 
something of the state of opinion in his own State, 
quite as much as did any one outof it. [tis diffi- 
cult (said Mr. G.) to define the grounds of belief. 
The wishes of men ate often fathers to their 
thoughts. Toenable-the Senate to judge of the 
state of public sentiment in North Carolina on this 
subject, Mr. J. said he would state one or two facts. 
In the last Legislature there were one hundred and 
four Whigs outof one hundred andseventy members} 
and, in the election. of Senators made then, the ad- 
vocacy of a National Bank was the test question, 
Within the last sixty days there had been an elec- 
tion in all the districts of the State, for members of 
the House of Representatives, and the result had 
been, that eight members were returned who were 
avowed advocates of such an institution, and only 
five against it, while in the last House of Repre- 
sentatives there had been eight opponents and five 
advocates of the measure. After the tables had 
been thus completely turned, Mr. G. said he would 
submit to the candor of the honorable Senator him- 
self whether he did not, in some degree at least, 
doubt the correctness of the opinions on which he 
seemed to he relying. These who would pay no 
attention to this, would hardly believe, though one 
should rise from the dead. The question, as Mr, 
G. understood, had been distinctly made, and es 
distinctly decided. As to the message of Governor 
Dudley, Mr. G. said he had not a perfect recollee- 
tion of it, not having recurred to it since a short 
time after its publication. If, however, that dis- 
tingirished citizen was to be considered the advoca'e 
of the State bank deposite system, familiarly called 
the pet bank system, Mr. G. said he did net then 
recollect any other citizen of much prominence who 
coincided in the opinion; that system had never 
been advocated in that State by any party excep 
the supporters of the late Administration, and by 
them cnly so long as it was a party measure. 

Mr. CALHOUN said he had not intended: to 
say, on his own, or on the authority of any one, 
that there was nota large majority of the Whigs 
of North Carolina in favor of a Bank; bat that 
there was`a portion of the Whigs, and the Demo- 
cratic State Rights party elmost to a man, opposed 
to it. He did not know that the Bank was made a 
strict party question in North Carolina; but he did 


‘know that the State Rights party was unanimously 


opposed to it. 

Mr. GRAHAM replied that he had not misap- 
prehended the question at issue. It was upon the 
allegation of the honorable Senator from South Ca- 
rolina in reply to the Senator from Kentoeky, [Mr. 
Cray,] that, the establishment of a National Bank 
was losing ground in the South. This assertion 
his colleagve end himself had undertaken to con- 
trovert, as far as North Carolina was concerned. 
True, his colleague had stated—and co he (Mr. 
G.) believed——that in many parts of the Siate tke 
Bark question was. stronger than the Whig party. 
And, ia confirmation of this, be. would remark, 
that three of his colleagues in the other branch of 
Congress (whom he had seen, casvally, since. the 
discussion yesterday, having no expectation that 
the matter was to be resumed here again) had sta- 
ted to him that in their districts it was undoubtedly 
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| true:that not only the Whigs, bat many of the Van 


Buren party, were favorable to. the, establishment 
of a National Bank. -Conceding, therefore, as he 
would do, that five of the districts were of: a con- 
trary opinion, he reaffirmed that all indications 
of public sentiment justitied the declaration that the 
Bank question was not losing giound in his State, 
but that a` decided majority were in favor of its 
establishment. j 
The conversation here terminated. 


APPROPRIATION 10 THE WIDOW: OF GENERAL 
HARRISON. : $ 


The bill appropriating $25,000 for the relief of 
the widow of General William Henry Harrison, 
was taken up—the question being on its passage. 

Mr. PIERCE said it was his.desire to have sub- 
mitted some remarks suggested by an allusion of 
the Senator from Georgia {[Mr. Barargn] last eve- 
ning; but the manifest determination to press the 


. bill to a third reading, and the lateness of the hour, 


had deterred hin. He would now, with the in- 
dulgence of the Senate, submit a few considera- 
tions upon which his objections to the bill were 
chiefly founded. And he would take occasion to 
say in advanée, that if one fact appeared here, 
which did not appear, that the late President’s | 
family were in pecuniary distress, if they were in 
embarrassed circumstances, no man’s feelings 
would more impetuously prompt him to give sano- 
lion to. this measure than his own; a declaration 
which; whether appreciated here or not, would be 
appreciated at.home. But there were other and 
higher considerations—considerations lifting them- 
selves infinitely above any §feelings or motives 
which attached themselves to individuals or fami- 
lies in the land. He had nct a word to say about 
the constitutional power of Congress to make this 
gratuity. He would not argue the. constitutional 
question. Hehad well nigh arrived at the conclu- 
sion that, so fat as the action of Congress was con- 
cerned, there was no Constitution—no limits of re- - 
striction. And he fully concurred with his: friend 
from Mississippi, (Mr. WatKer,] who spoke with, 
so much force and eloquence yesterday, that if. 
gentlemen would iook for precedents, they would 
find them scattered through the statute book of 
every session—but precedents, let him say, in con- 
flict with the Constitution, for which we all profess 
so much reverence, and manifest very little. Fol- 
lowitg that ignis fatwus—that false light of prece- 
dents—gentlemen might march. to any: extent in 
any direction. He concurred on this point entirely 
with his friend, (Mr. Warger,] but he by no means 
recognised the authority of such precedents. ‘There 
was one thing remarkable about them—a claim, 
cra principle on which claims were based, might 
fall under the condemnation of Congress for. ten 
successive sessions, and finally, by a change of 
members, a change of views, and a warm. appeal 
to that “inward a biter” on which, with the Consti- 
tution, the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Barus] 
reposed yesterday, the bill would pass, and the bounty 
would go forth out of -the common contribution of 
the people of the couniry. Without any feel- 
ings adverse to this claim, political or otherwise, 
he protesied against any legislation based upon our 
sympathies—he protested against the power and do- 
mimon of that “inward arbiter,” which in private 
life was almost sure to lead us right; but, as pub- 
lic men, and as. the dispensers of oiher. men’s 
means--other. men’s contributions—was quite as 
sure to Jead us wrong. It made avast difference 
whether we paid the money from vur owa pockets, 
or drew it from tke pockeis of our constituents. He 
knew his weakness on this point, personally, but it 
would be his steady purpose, in spite of tannts and 
unworthy imputations, to escape from it, as the re- 
presentative of oihers. But he was departing 
from the object which induced him, for a moment, 
to trespass upon the patience of the Senate. This 
claim did. not come from the family. No gentle- 
man understocd on what ground it. was placed, 
The indigence of the family had not evea been 
urged: he believed ‘hey were not only in easy eir- 
cumstances, but affluent. It was not for loss of 
limb, property, or life, in the military service. If-for 
any thing Jegitima'e, in any sense, of by any con- 
struction, it was for the civil services of the hus- 
band; and, in this respect, was a broad and dange- 


rous departure from any thing that had ever been 
done before from the commencement of the Go- 
vernment.. Nothing like it, from. the close of the 
Revoiution, in 1783, to the present day. . Those 
powerful auxilizries in favor of claims, precedents, 
had been scught far and near, bat they were not 
analogous. Even they, to bis surprise, were with- 
out authority and without weight, although he had 
no doubt thar more diligent search might have pro- 
duced them. I: was clearly and ‘undeniably the 
first departure, and one, let him say to gentlemen, 
which would, at some future day, fill the pages of 
a block book in this country, such as that from 
which the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Benton] 
read yesierday; a black bock granting. civil pen- 
sions, which, frora the weight of taxes imposed in 
any country, would inevitably send the day 
laborer supperless to bed. He begged his friend 
from Mississippi not to believe that this was no 
dangerous precedent, because General Harrison is 
the first President who has died in office. In this 
country we have not reached the day when we ac- 
knowledge, in such matters, disiinciions of place 
or rank. If you pass this d ll, you are authorized, 
and yon ought, upon like impulses, and like princi- 
ples, to grantsimilar relisf to tne humblest wi‘ow of 
the humbles: clerk io your civil departments, and 
the case would probably be infinitely stronger, so 
far as you are to legislate upon those noble im- 
pulses common to us all. But he was departing 
again from the purpose for which he rose, which 
was one of illustration, not of argument, 

In reply to his honorable colleague that this 

would be a dangerous precedent, the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Berrien] had said ihat the same ar- 
gument was urged against Revolutionary pensions. 
This allusion, he confessed, struck him with great 
force. That Benator, it seemed to him, coall not 
have been apprized of the progress of Revolu- 
tionary pensions, He rose now to state what that 
progress had been, and to show from histery, from 
legislative action, from documentary evidences, the 
danger which must inevitably arise from a list of 
pensions for civil service. fie could not adduce 
more conclusive evidence that he tcok his stand 
upon principle in this case, than by adverting to 
his course near the close of the Jas! session of Con- 
gress, whea a bill frem the House of Representa- 
tives, extending the law of 1838, was under cou- 
sideration. With a single exception, he stood 
alone among the members from New England in 
resisting the passage of that law. With ail his 
feelings and sympathies enlisted fer those who im- 
mediately or remotely were connecied with that glo< 
rious siruggle—himself the sen of a man who was 
a private in the battle of Bunker Hill, and who 
served from that day to the close of the Revolu- 
tion—he was compelled, by stern convictions of 
duty, to resist that bill. He thought he saw in the 
silent but rapid advance of this pension system, the 
approach of that oppression in this country which 
was proved by the black book te exist in England, 
in consequence of the enormous, and still increas. 
ing military and civil pension list. He took ihe 
stand then, which he was.prepared to maintain be- 
fore his people—a noble and generous people—a 
working people—~3 thinking people, who know that 
the’ fruits of their daily labor ought not to be 
poured cut into the Jap of affluence, either for mili- 
tary or civil services—a people, masses of whom 
had served their country in the field for years, and 
who, appealing to their own hearts, believe that a 
man cannot do too much for the privileges he en- 
joys. 
But to the fact which the Senator from Geor- 
gia referred to, for the purpose of allaying 
all alarm about the influence of precedent. The 
Senator said the same alarm was sounded 
in the early history of military pensions. 
What was that history? What lessondid it 
teach? He had cecasioa to refer toit parti- 
cularly during the last session of Congress; and he 
would repeat, to some extent, what be then said. 
The first law granting pensions to Revolutionary 
soldiers, independent of invalid pensions, was that 
of 1818, thirty-five years after ihe close of ihe Re- 
volution. 

Such was the repugpance of our fathers toa 
pension system, They knew whither it tended— 


| 
| 
| 


j almost induced to think was the case now, in patri- 


, sustain, and, he thought did sustain, was the indebi- 


j 
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where it must, in the end, eventuate. If gentle- 
men would take the troubie to look at the first act, 
they would see the ground upon which it was 
placed—ihe arguments upon which it was urged— 
service and loss—nol service alone. Sir, ihat was 
not then regarded asa sufficient ground to esta- 
blish this fearful preeeden:; but loss, absolute în- 
debtedness, was urged, and truly urged, by-its ad- 
vocates. They were the continental soldiers of the 
Revolutios—ihe men who really fought the bat- 
tles, encountered. the hardships and the privations 
of the Revolution; and received nothing for it, ex- 
cept worthless rags; for their country was bank- 
ruptin monry, but not, as he sometimes was 


otise. They were the men who were at Mon- 
mouth, at Stillwater, with Starke at Bennington, at 
the capture of Cornwallis, at the holes dug in the 
earth at Newbury; they were with Sumter and 
with Marion; the men, ina word,who achieved the 
Revolution, and got nothing for ii; and, on this 
ground, was the pension granted. 

What said the patriots of that day? What said 
the sagacious statesmen who were then familiar 
with the British pension laws, their commencement 
and their pregress? They said, most of them, 
what be (Mr. P.) said pow, that that act, in and 
of itself, was jusi and right; but they said just and 
right as it was, it was a fearful step, and. one 
portentous in its probable consequences, The next 
siep would be pensions for service without loss, 
and then there would be no limit. They predicted, 
as in the spirit of prophecy, precisely what had 
taken place, only they could not foresee, with the 
notions that were then entertained, all that had 
been realized. It would have seemed, to a casual 
observer, for the space of ten years, that these an- 
ticipations were idle, and the predictions not to be 
falfilled. 1n May, 1828, a most just and salutary | 
law was passed, embracing the same principle— | 
service and loss extending to all the officers and 
soldiers ofthe Revolution, whether possessed of 
property or otherwise, who enlisted for, and served 
to, the close of the war. Some gentiemen, he be- 
lieved his honorable colleage, [Mr. Woopxuny,] for 
he did net well remember, made a report upon that 
bill. 

The principle which the argument undertook to 


edness of the Government to those men, The bill 
was passed, but it embraced very few—the lar- 
gest number, he believed, twelve hundred; but it 
was placed upon the ground of a claim, and valid 
claim, for services and loss; services that had never 
before received any remuneration. 

What said the leading sagacious Democrats of, 
that day? Precisely what was said before. “Gen- 
tlemen, you have sprung a new mine; you, gentle- 
men, from New England, have found new outlet 
for this kind of patronage. The ground upon which 
you now place it, is specious, perhaps is tenab‘e, but 


with those whe were provided fur by the bill of 
1818.. They were not the men who took up arms. | | 
regardless of pay, and of all. the. consequences to 
which the conflict might lead.: They were men, 
(there were, of course, individual exceptions, ho- 
norable exceptions,) rarely upen the field of battle, 
many of them never. f 

He said thisin theface of that portion of the 
soldiers of the Revolution who were still living, 
and appealed to them for its truth. They realized 
atthe time not only full and substantial pay, but 
often large bounties. Again: what said the oppo- 
nents of the bill? They admonished gentiemen of 
the departure they were making. Tuey declared that 
the great feature of the indebtedness of the Govern- 
ment was lost sight of, and that service alone.was 
substituted in its place. The statement. was cor- 
rect, and a full justification for those men who 
went for their posterity, and not for ikemselves. 
The bill, however, went throvgh both Houses'of . 
Congress with a perfect rush—high, and, noble, 
and patriotic feelings were appealed to—he feared 
that he would have yielded to ihem himself, if be 
had had a vote to cast. There were inferests: 
enough, ard what he deplored was, that. there 
always would be interests enough. to. carry 
such measures. ‘What said the true, . far 
seeing friends of the peop!e—of the fax payers? 
What said the friends of that class of the 
community, who, if this pension system was 
to be sanctioned and swollen by every. sūc- 
cessive Congress, must inevitably be sent supper- 
less to bed, by the weight of taxation? . Let not 
gentlemen judge from the present; but Jet them look 
at what had already taken place, and then cast a 
glance forward to natural and inevitable results... 
Let them look at the history of pensions and gra- 
tuities in Europe. Let. them turn over the pages 
of this black book, which he had seen. for the first 
time within a few days. It marked the progress 
of the British. pension system. It was full of facts 
—full of instruction. They said, you have aban- 
doned loss; you have adopted service alone; and” 
the next step will be to make pensioners of the 
widows of the men who performed the service. ‘The 
prediction provoked laughter, as the debates show. 
He was sorry not to see the Senator. who alluded 
te Revolutionary pensions, to allay the. fears, of 
gentlemen on the score of precedent, in his seat. 


it will be abandoned for other and broader ground.” 
Were they correct? Take the suggestions of the 
Sena:or from Georgia, and trace out the fulfilment 
of their predictions—a fulfilment which be knew 
had caused heavy disbursements to his (Mr. P's) 
constituents; but he presumed had not enured 
much to the advantage of the constituents of that 
Senator. After a lapse of four years—in 1832— 
what took place? Precisely that which was 
clearly and definitively predicted in 1818. The 
principle of non-payment—of loss, was aban- į 
doned, and six months’ militia service at the 
close of the war in as many terms as might be ne- | 
cessary to make up the time, was established it its | 
place. No State in this Union had probably shared 
more largely in that bounty, than that which he | 


| England. The basisof that act—the argument upon 


Observe the progress; the brief space of four years 
witnessed the fulfilment of what was regarded as 
an absurd and idle prediction. He need only refer 
to the act of July 4, 1836. All widows of Revolu- 
tionary soktiers married before the last term of their 
husband's service, were provided for. He, perhaps, 
ought to find no fault; the act. gave (what is not 
common) vastly more than her proportion to New 


which it was jastified—what was it) Why, that 
the wife at home, with the children, had suffered as 
much as the husband in the field” True, undoubdt- Ţ 
edly; and this, too, would probably have had his : 
sanction; butit clearly abandoned the only prigci- 
ple left of the act of 1818—actual service. ‘The end 
was not yet. No, it was in the dark vista of, dis- 


bad the honor in partto represent. And to him it | 
was a sorce of joy that they would reap the be- 
nefit of itthrough life. But he referred to it as one 
of those measures which in its remote results would 
at some future day, through the weight of 
taxation, crush the laboring portion of our popula- 
tion to the earth, or convulse the Union with aa 
effort to escape from the oppression of rank and 
s'e and privilege, upon the unprotected mass. 

What was the course of the debate when that 
nil! was passed. Hehad had occasion, in the position 
once assigned to him in this body, (from which be 


ce 


tant years. Gentlemen at that time asked, as the 
| debates bore witness, “Is this to be the end of the 

l Revolutionary pension system?” The question has . 
since been answered. Only two years afterwards (in 
1838) a bill was passed without a division in either 
House, granting full pensions to widows who were 
so fortunate as to have married officers and soldiers 
who served in that glorious conflict at any time 
within ten years after the last gun in the Revoln- 
tion was fired. He. was not insensible to the Tact 
that this might not be a popular “expcsit! n for 
that portion of the country whence he came, and 
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he might. perhaps: relieve: himself by saying that 
when ‘the Revolutionary pension system should 


“again be stirred, he would try. to engraft upon it 


‘some provisions based upon the immutable princi- 


ples of right and justice. The indigent widows of 


thosé men who were wounded upon the field of | 


battle, and from necessity had retired maimed and 


' disabled from the service of the country, before 


the expiration of. six months’ service, had never 
been'provided for. The claims of the children of 
those fathers who had poured their life blood upon 
the battle ‘field, avd in ‘consequence of being de- 
prived of their natural protector, had struggled to 
manhood in ind'gence, perhaps jn ignorance, had 
not not yet been considered. While the laws of 
the country conferred a pension upon the widow 
ofa man who served six months in the militia, 
near the close of the Revolution, and who might 
never have seen him till ten years after“ the expi- 
ration of his service, no provision had been made 
for the man who actually served five. months and 
twenty-nine days. There were classes of claims 
for Revolutionary pensions much stronger than 
those embraced: in the law of 1838. His object 
had been to take ‘up the allusion of the Senator 
from Georgia, and to present the facts to the Ame- 
rican people as an illustration of what they may 
reasonably expeci; what experience in our own 
country, sustained by the history of every country 
on the face of the globe, teaches them to expect 
from this entering wedge to a civil pension or gra- 
tuity list. 

One word more in carrying out this illustration. 


* In 1818, it was said that as the bill granted relief 


to the soldiers of the continental line alone, the 
number must be small, probably not more than 
6,000. or 7,000, and would be rapidly diminishing. 
The system was not to be a permanent one—no 
such case could ever again occur, and consequent- 
ly there could be no danger from precedent. The 
continental soldiers, who had in fact never been 
paid, were alone to be compensated—it was all that 
would be asked—alt that would be granted. 

‘What he had before said, showed how idle were 
such expectations. In 1821, the number of Revo- 
lationary pensioners, independent of invalids, was 
nround numbers, 12,000—in 1831, Jess than 
13,000—in 1841, nearly 60 years after the close 
of jhe Revolution, a larger army than Gen. Wash- 
ington ever saw embodied upon a single field, 
40,000. These were facts which he desired to 
present in illustration of the remark of the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Berrien] If he was not 
greatly mistaken, they afforded a salutary premoni- 
tion of what might be expected under the civil pen- 
sion or gratuity; a precedent for which was now, 
for the first time in this country, to be established, 

Mr. YOUNG said he should vote against this 
bill, for the reason heretofore expressed, that the 
sum proposed to be donated, ($25,000) is extrava- 
gantly large. I would have voted a quarter's 
salary, (6,250,) but beyond that he was unwilling 
to go. 

Mr. SEVIER said he had given a good -deal of 
attention to this bill, and to the arguments of its 
supporters, with a view of discovering, if possible, 
some ground to justify its passage. But he had 
not, with every attention, and with every effort of 
his mind, for that purpose, been fortunate enough 
to -satisfy himself that it ought 10 pass. Indeed, 
there was an evident indication on the part of his 
‘friends, that impulse and feeling were the only 
grounds ‘upon which they placed it-—if there were 
any others, of sufficient importance to justify 
the grant, there surely could not be such a fixed 
and immoveable indisposition to make them 
known at once. Upon a motion to recommit this 


. bill, with a view of engrafting upon it the reason 


for this unprecedented, unusual, and extraordinary 
gtant, we find it opposed by every Whig in this 
chamber; and one of them was kind enough to 
inform us that there was danger of losing the bill, 
if its passage was placed upon any specific grounds. 
Sir, he told us the truth. If a report were made 
from the committee, stating the ground upon which 
the appropriation was claimed, there would be a 
falling off, and a majority’ could not be had 
for it. They find themselves reduced to the 
miserable necessity of presenting it to us ina 
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vague, genèral, and indefidite character... They 
avail themselves of the benefit of every possible 
apology, which party sympathy and gratitude, by- 


oes 


pocrisy and imagination, can now create, and- 


which time, ingenuity, and chanée‘may hereafter 
bring to light. . Sir, if there can be. found an ho- 
nest, candid man in thé Whig ranks, he must feel 
for his brethren, on this occasion, anger, or pity 
and contempt. ae 

Mr. S. said, the Constitution of the United States, 
which. you and I have sworn to support in good 


faith, says that the President of the United States ° 


shall receive for his services a salary, to be fixed by 
by law, which shall not be increased or diminished 
during his continuance in office. At an early pe- 
riod of our-Government, this salary was fixed at 
$25,000. per annum, which he was to receive 
quarterly. At that rate, a month’s salary, which 
was the term of his continuance in office, at 
the rate of twenty-five thousand dollars a year, 
has alredy been received by the executors of the 
late President. But this is not enough. 

We are now called upon, with great zeal, and 
a little bullying, to violate our oaths, and to gwe 
to Harrison’s heirs, not the salary which the act of 
Congress has established, but the sum of twenty- 
three thousand dollars, for services. which General 
Harrison never rendered; and we shall find every 
Whig in this body voting for it, and every Demo- 
crat denounced for voting against it. 

Sir, my friend from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] 
was good enough to read us the constitutional pro- 
vision, and the act of Congress passed in pursuance 
thereof; and I thought he referred to these provi- 
sions with an apparent show of triumph. But, sir, 
it was but of short duration; he found in a moment 
difficulties he had not before anticipated. He found 
himself plump up against a wall; he was mum, 
speechless, stalled; he scratched his head, and sec- 
sawed for some time before he could proceed. And 
how did he extricate himself from the difficulties 
the Constitution and the act of Congress raised up 
against him? Why, sir, he turned round to his own 
side of the chamber, and mumbled out something, 
which he would take upon himself to say, that 
neither you or I, himself er any body else, could 
understand. 

Mr. S. said, if there be any thing on earth which 
from his heart, he despised, it is your quirking and 
quibbling upon constitutional questions—your ef- 
forts to stretch it to cover all sorts of cases—your 
evasions, and dealings in darkness and in mystery. 
Give me, sir, (said Mr. S.) a plain, honest, blunt 
man, who construes the Constitution in a plain, 
honest, and common sense way, and who supports 
itin good faith; and who never attempts to violate 
it by subtle construction or palpable evasion—for 
party purposes, or sectional interests, Such a man 
could never support a bill like this. And why are 
we to support such a bill? We are answered, we 
should support it, beeause the heart speaks for it. 
We are asked to support it, because it was the will 
of Providence to take the late President from 
among us so early after his installation into office; 
and because his election and his removal to this 
place had cost him a great dealof money. Ang to 
make out such a case, the history of the times is to 
be forgotton or perverted. What did it cost Gen. 
Harrison to come here? He said he would an- 
swer—nothing; and he would appeal to the history 
of the times to support what he said. Have we all 
so early forgotten his journey from North Bend to 
this place, of which the papers were filled at the 
time. Have we forgotten the contests among his 
friends for the honor of transporting him, gratui- 
tously, in steamboats and coaches; and the contests 
among tavern-keepers and private friends for the 
honor of entertaining him all the way from Cin- 
cinnati to this place, and from this place to the pa- 
lace? And now we are to forget these things, and 
to be made to believe, as a justification for the out- 
rage of passing this bill, that his journey here had 
cost him a great deal of money. Nor is this all: we 
are told that his expenses while in the city, were very 
great; that his butcher’s bill for the month wasg1800, 
that is, about sixty dollars a day, for beef alone ! 
Beef enough to feed an army. “Well, sir, if it cost 
General Harrison, in entertaining his friends for 
the month he resided here, such a sum of money 


—if his substance was eaten up—pray, who did it? 
‘Who composed this-army of bloodsuckers and 
vampires? Who annoyed him while living, and, 
if reports are to be credited, brought him. prema- 
turely to his grave? Let the gentlemen on the op- 
posite side answer. Let jhe legion of indelicate, 
impudent, worthless, profligate office hunters an- 
swer? Who was it that crowded upon him at all 
hours of the day and night?—who accompanied, 
followed him, dogged him, eat up his substance, 
and, Jike hyenas, hunted him to death for o'tice 
Was it the Democratic party who did this? Was 
it for them that any of these great expenses were 
inearred? Wo, sir, no: the excesses which cost 
him so much, and the persecutiéns for the spoils 
which killed him, lie at the doors of Whigery! 
And those who devoured his substance, and drove 
him to his grave, have no right to call upon the 
Democratic party to pay one cent of the bill. 

Let the matter be shaped as it may, this is one 
of the reasons why these expenses should be de- 
frayed out of: the public Treasury. This is one of 
the plain, just, and modest principles the advocates 
of this bill go upon. But this is notal!. They 
are determined that Democracy shall pay the 


heirs of General Harrison, not only for Whig - 


excesses, not for the General’s military ser- 
vices, but the services he has rendered that 
party in prostrating Democracy. This is palpable 
to every body; and if any gentleman has the teme- 
rity to doubt the propriety of such a grant, upon 
such a principle, what have we? He had an ava- 
lanche of indignation speeches heaped upon his 
head. Well, sir, let the indignation speeches come; 
he would tell the orators that would they not cram 
this bill down his throat. He would vote against 
it, if he voted alone. He could not see the pro- 
priety or good sense of all this posthumus show of 
national gratitude. General Harrison had served 
his party—he had done wonders for them—he had 
built up Federalism, and prostrated Démocracy, 
and on that account, it was perhaps all right 
enough they should feel grateful; but he 
hoped there would be an end sometime or . other 
for getting up excitements for the basis of Whig 
triumphs. It is high time to let the remains of 
that distinguished man rest quietly in his grave; 
itis high time to drop this mode of keeping the 
fiame blazing, for no other reason than that of en- 
abling his party to add triumph upon triumph, to 
which the dexterous use of his name had already 
given them. To what ignoble uses had that distin- 
guished name already been prostituted? If any 
worthy man is removed from office, at which the 
public mind appears agitated and dissatisfied, an 
attempt is made to quietit, by saying General 
Harrison had decreed it. If any villany or enor- 
mity is to be punished, the public are to be sa- 
lisfied by being told General-Harrison had desired 
it, Ifthe purity of the ballot box is to be assailed, 


_or rebellion against the laws of one’s own State 


justified and encouraged, asin the case of your 
Badgers, Penroses, and Ritners, why, we are to be 
told that General Harrison, in his life time, had so 
resolved. If Abolition is to be encouraged, by 
appointing to high public stations leading members 
of that fanatical corps, we are to be satisfied by 
being told that General Harrison had designed it; 
andso are daily entertained. Instead of taking 
the responsibility of their public acts, those high in 
authority are skilfully endeavoring to screen them- 
selves from all their enormities, under Harrison’s 
mantle. He hoped, at some time or other, to see 
au end of this. He hoped now that the political 
Mahomet was dead, to be saved at last from the 
magical influences of his coffin, 

He respected Mrs. Harrison as much as any 
man did, and the more he respected her, the less 
disposed would he be to make such use as was 


now making of her husband’s memory. Is it be- 


coming in gentlemen to bring up his hame, every 
moment in the day, for every purpose and on all o6- 
casions—to mingle it up in our present violent par- 
ty confliets—to try to invest it with a magic power, 
for their own selfish ends? Why do they not man- 
fully take the responsibility upon themselves, and 
go through with the measures and proseriptions, 
without resorling to this new excitement to give 
them a fresh start? If they really have the re- 


spect for General Harrison which they profess,why 
not let him rest peacefully in his gravé? That would 
not do. The name behind which they pushed 
themselves in must be kept alive on every question 
they have to carry, or they perish. 

He, for his part, would not give a vote of con- 
sent to pay any part of this bill of extravagance 
or any pension, for the purpose of prostrating De- 
mocracy. It seemed to him to have been more 
becoming to. have followed out the suggestion of 


the papers at the time of his death, by raising a } 


sum of money to remunerate Mrs. Harrison for 
the General’s losses, by private subscription. His 
own pecuniary means, as well as the means of his 
constituents, were somewhat limited, but they 
would willingly have contributed their portion to 
keep that lady from want, and in the enjoyment of 
every comfort she might desire. Why were not 
these suggestions followed oul? He would tell them. 
Private contributions generally were not in accord- 
ance to Whig principles. The public Treasury— 
the public Treasury must pay for every thing. 
He cared nothing for their menaces or fierce looks. 
Neither he nor his constituents had any personal 
favors to ask at their hands, nor did they dread 
any injury. which Whig vengeance can inflict. 

Mr. MILLER said, that yesterday no objections 
to this bill were heard of but those of a constitu- 
tional nature. This morning another difficulty ap- 
peared to be in the way—this bill is to destroy the 
great Democratic party. One objection, of a con- 
stitutional nature, was, that Congress, though pos- 
sessed of the power to exercise national liberality 
abroad, had none todo it at bome. He did not 
so understand the Constitution. He did not con- 
sider the appropriation founded on the principle of 
mere gratuity; it was, he thought, founded on the 
justice of paying a debt. 

Mr. M. went over the grounds already taken by 

former sp:akers in favor of the bill, namely; that 
Genera} Harrison was called to the Chief Magis- 
tracy by the almost unanimous voice of the people; 
and in obeying the call, had incurred great ex- 
pense, which the people were bound in justice to 
pay. He insisted thatthe Constitution being in 
itself a contraet, authorized the contract implied be- 
tween General Harrison and the people, that he 
shou!d obey the command made for his services, 
and they should indemnify him from loss in doing 
so; and illustrated this argament by a supposition 
of one engaged fora foreign duty, and dying on 
the voyage, being entitled to his outfit and year’s 
salary; or aman engaged for a voyage of three or 
more years, being entitled by maritime law to the 
whole salary, though he shouid die in the first 
year. 
“ Mr. M. was surprised io find the Senator from 
Illinois {Mr. Youna] had considered the sum too 
large. He again contrasted the course pursued 
by the Democratic Senators yesterday and to-day, 
and said that he could respect objections of a con- 
stitutional characier, but intimated doubts of their 
sincerity, and quoted instances where Senators of 
that party had voted for appropriations involving 
the same principle as this. He was sorry to see 
the opposition to this bill, It should have pass- 
ed with the solemnity ofa funeral. The memory 
of the illustrious Harrison would be perpetually 
preserved, anda monument would be found in 
the heart of every citizen, from the shore of the 
Atlantic to the Rocky Mountains. 

Mr. BENTON said he felt bound to reply to the 
remarks of the Senator from New Jersey, {Mr. 
Miutsge,] which he had principally based on a mis- 
understanding of the remarks of his friend from 
Arkansas, [Mr. Sevier] He says that Senators 
on this side opposed the bili yesterday on constitu- 
tional’ grounds; but to day they base their opposi- 
tionon the ground of expediency, and questions 
the sincerity of their motives. He felt constrained 
to tell the Senator that he was entirely mistaken as 
to the fact. While his political friends had placed 
the constitutional objection, where it ought tc 
be, whenever it applies ia the fore iront of their 
argument against this bill, they had laid out their 
strength principally on other greund, as a question 
of high national policy, and whether we were to 
commence the system of civil pensions in this 


country. He separated entirely his views of public. 
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duty, from his feelings of private sympathy. He 
felt gratified that his vote in this case could not be 
imputed to personal hostility, as the distinguished 
individual whose name was mentioned in the bill 
and himseif had preserved friendly relations to the 
close of his mortal career. The only two instances 
in which he had been called to oppose grants of 
this kind were those in which bis personal friends 

* were interested. With the late Major General Brown 
and his family, he was on the most intimate terms; 
and yet a sense of duty constrained him to vote 
against the measure for their relief, though it was 
based on much stronger grounds than the present. 
In that case were the military services of the Ge- 
neral; the fact that his death was occasioned by dis- 
ease contracted in war, and the penury of his 
family. 

He said if this thing went on, the family of every 
popular man who happened to die in office would 
come upon the Treasury for twenty or thirty thou- 
sand dollars. It was the first step in a system of 
civil pensions, where families were to be placed 
upon the Freasury—drawing from it large sums 
for thg service of some individual connected with 
it. And this isto be governed by party predilec- 
tions—by the politics of the individual—and the 
politics of the party in power. And how stands 
the question as to the amount of gratuity here ? 
Some gentlemen have objecied to the bill because 
it did not grant enough—in their opinion it should 
have been fifty thousand dollars. He considered 
this as alarming. It showed there were no bounds 
to these things except the impulses of the moment. 

Mr. B. then referred to former Presidents who had 
gone out of office poor. Look at the case of Mr. 
Jefferson, a man than whom no one that ever ex- 
isted on God’s earth were the human family more 
indebted to. His furniture and his estate were 
sold to satisfy his creditors. His pasterity was 
driven from house and home, and his bones now 
lay in soil owned by a stranger. His family are 
scattered; some of his descendants are married in 
foreign lands. 

Look at Monroe—the amiable, the patriotic 
Monroe, whose services were Revolutionary, whose 
blood was spilt in the war of independence, whose 
life was worn out in civil service, and whose es- 
tate has been sold for debt, his family scattered, 
and his daughter buried in a foreign land. 

Leok at Madison, the model of every virtue, 
public or private, and he would only mention in 
connection with this subject, h's love of order, his 
economy, and his systematic regularity in all his 
habits of business. He, when bis term of eight 
years had expired, sent a letter to a gentleman (a 
zon of whom is now upon this floor,) (Mr. Pres- 
ron,] enclosing a note for five thousand dollars, 
which he recu:sted him to endorse, and raise the 
money in Virginia, so as to enable bim to leave 
this city, and return to his modest retreat—his pa- 
trimonial inheritance—in Virginia. 

These were honored leaders of the Republican 
party. They had all been Presidents. They had 
made great sacrifices, and left the Presidency deep- 
ly embarrassed, and yet the Republican patty who 
had the power and the strengest disposition to re- 
lieve their necessities, felt they had no right ta do 
so by appr priating money from the public Trea- 
sury. Democracy would not do this. It was left 
for the era of Federal rule and Federal supremacy 
—who are now rushing the country with sicam 
power into all the abuses and corruptions of a 
monarchy, with its pensioned aristocracy—-and to 
entail upon the country a civil pension list. - 

He had called the attention cf the Senate and the 
couniry to this new departure from the principles of 
our Government. He had endeavored yesterday 
to raise a monument, a landmark, to plant a 
stone—to dig a hole, which would mark this de- 
parture—where this Government had launched out 
into the field cf European provision for the support 
of families. He had been forced, by what the Se 
nator from New Jersey had said, basing his re- 
marks on a misunderstanding of the remarks of the 
Senator from Arkansas, to make this explanation. 
He should give his vote for his country, and against 
the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana said that this moment, 
in affording him the opportunity of voting for this 


bill, was the proudest in his life. If the ‘choice 
was presented to him of resigning hiş seat as. a 
member of that body, or not to vote for- tbe bill, 


. he would most cheerfully retire from public: life. 


He considered this amount of a year’s salary as 
but a slight tribute to the exalted patriotism: and 


invaluable services of one of the greatest men this ` 


country had produced. : ae 
Mr. KING said the remarks of the Senator from. 
New Jersey, [Mr. MILLER ] compelled him : to. 
trouble the Senate with a few observations. © He 
had said yesterday that this, with him, was no par- 
ty vote; and ifhe felt at liberty to follow the dic- 


tates of his feelings, he would cheerfully. vote for > 


the bill. This declaration: the Senator:from New 
Jersey seems to doubt, and broadly intimates that 
such declarations on ‘this side are insincere. He 
(Mr. K.) could not condescend to answer such an 
intimation. He was not in the habit of making 
declarations on that floor, or elsewhere, without 
foundation. 
in the present instance. He did pot expect the, 
vote he intended to give would elevate-him any 
higher in the opicions of the people of his State; 
nor did ‘he fear that he should incur their censure. 
They knew he would do his duty, honestly, fear- 
lessly. ? 

The Senator asserts that gentlemen on this side 
have changed their ground. of opposition to the bill. 
This is mere assertion. The whole of the Senator’s 
argument was assertion, He had evidently, from 
the manner in which he had argued the question, 
been animated by great zeal, but, in bis opinion, it 
wasa zeal without jadgment. This was. not the 


first time that he (Mr. K.) had been called: upon ‘to. 


act upon a subject of this nature. ` He yesterday 
alluded to the case of Elbridge Gerry, one ofthe 
leaders of the Republican party, selected by that 
party for the second office in the Government, and 
atthe time of his death Vice President of the 
United States, and presiding over this body. He 


died in this city, and a proposition was made to 


give his salary to his destitute family. © A 
bill for this purpose passed . the Senate « by 


a: majority of two votes—the political: and | 


many of the warmest. personal friends’ of the 
Vice President voting against it. In the House, 
where the Republican party had a large majority, 
and where also there were many warm friends of 
the family of Mr. Gerry, so convinced were they 
of their utter want of constitutional» power to 
make the grant, that a motion for its indefinite 
postponement was carried by a vete of 86 to 44——~ 
his (Mr. K’s) voie being with the majority. And 
this was done in opposition to the warmest feelings 
of personal friendship for Mr. Gerry and. his af- 
flicted and destitute family. He lived in the same 
house with him; he had enjoyed a- long: intimacy 
with him, and had derived. much knowledge from 
his long experience in public affairs; he bud’ break- 
fasted with him the morning of his death, aod a 
few moments alter leaving the table he was 
launched into eternity., Could he have been ani- 
mated on that occasion with the unworthy feelings 
attributed to him on the present occasion? And 
yet the Senator is pleased to attribute to him, ‘and 
the friends who acted with him, motives of-a po- 
litical and personal character in opposing this bill, ~ 
which, if true, would be highly disreputable to 
them. i 

He rose io say that his course on these ques- 
tions had been uniform and undeviating since his 
entrance into political life. His views of the con- 
stitutional power of Congress had interposed them- 
selves to the indulgence of his warmest political 


and personal predilections, and the feelings of . 


sympathy for aù amiable and destitute family. 
These opinions were honestly entertained, and he 
felt surprise at the very different views enter:ained 
by other honorable Senators. But differing as 
they did in their views, why should gentlemen be 
so illiberal as to impute unworthy motives to their 
opponents—why refuse to be just, if they expect 
justice themselves? It was true that his political 
friends generally weie opposed to this gratuity. 
They acted in conformity with their principles 


they were strict constractionists—but do ‘not gen- ` 


tlemen on the other side act in the same manner. 


They are Jatitudinarians, hence you fing them 


He had no object to gain by doing'so. ` 
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voting in‘solid phalanx in favor of this bill, and 
: not-only voting, but indulging in labored eulogies 
ofthe lamented: man to whose widow the appro-' 
ptiation’ is made—eulogies which he would have 
no objection to hear in their proper places, but 
when indulged in here for (he purpose of influenc- 
-iog vür legislation, he considered highly impro- 
per. We should act deliberately, coolly, and dis- 
passionately, and do right, regardless of any ex- 
trameous influence. 

Me WRIGHT: said it was not his intention to 
detain the Senate by going at large” into the whole 
field of argument on this subject. 
to-his seat this morning he had deliberately deter- 
mined not to say a word upon the subject, and 


. but for the special and particular reference of the ` 


Benator from Indiana (Mr. Sautx] to him, he 
would not have yielded that determination. He 
had merely risen now to say a few words in- rela- 
tion to the example cited in the case of Mrs. 
Brown, of which ıt happened that he knew some- 
thing more than had yet been explained. But, be- 
fore he entered into details, he would take permis- 
sion to say, that this was one of those questions 
which sometimes come up in the Senate, which he 
always felt unwilling to discuss, because they 
were treated, not as questions of argument, but as 
matters of impulse and feeling. There was no 
class of cases, which opened so wide a field for 
this exhition of mere impulse and feeling, as that 
of the pension system. In.alJ such caser—perhaps 
unfortunately for himself—he had always consi- 
dered ithis duty to be against the sympathy, and 
guided, he hoped, more by reflection and a due 
regard to sound principles and great public inte- 
rests, than by those impulses of feeling which 
alone seemed to actuate others, who gratified their 
hearts at the expense of deliberate investigation 
and sound judgment. It was, at the same time, 
pleasing to him, when he could, with both feeling 
and judgment, support a measure of this kind. 
- He had voted for the grant to Mrs. Brown, be- 
cause he felt satisfied, at the time, that.the grounds 
upon which it was urged were well established. 
Perhaps in this he was wrong; but then the 
conviction of his own mind was, that he was 
right; and, with the leave ef the Senate, he 
would make some explanation on that head, and 
sendeavor to draw a broad line of distinction 
between that case and the present. It was, as he 
then considered, the true ground of EXPEDIENCY, 
to make that grantto the widow of Gen. Brown. 
It was undisputed that he died in the military ser- 
vice of his country, and in poverty, and that he 
left his widow in a state of great destitution. The 
immediate force of the claim was grounded on her 
extreme poverty. She was left suddenly a desti- 


tute widow, with a large family, and that, too, of 


daughters. It was alleged that this family, of a 
most brave and deserving millitary officer, could 
not even leave thiscity and convey themselves to 
their home, without assistance to pay off the debts 
they had unavoidably contracted here. On what 
ground was the bill for that grant presented to the 
House of Representatives? It was. presented and 
argued and passed there on the ground, first, of the 
broad principle of expediency—that it had always 
been the policy of this and every other civilized 
country to hold out strong inducements to those 
citizens who would come forward and sacrifice 
their ease and interests, and jeopard their lives for 
the protection of the community—who weuld 
come forward in times of need, with confidence 
that their country would not only pay them for their 
Services, but remunerate them, or their families, 
for any calamitous consequences contingent up- 
on the perilous’ character. of the services in 
which they engaged. This always has been 
admitted to be the true policy of every civi- 
lized country. If an officer is shot down 
in the field of battle, a permanent law upon 
our statute book grants his widow a pension for 
five years. It would be considered monstrous 
injustice to withhold it. Is not the policy equally 
cogent, that the officer wounded in battle, whose 
` wounds are subsequently the cause of his death, 
should have as justa claim for the pension of his 
widow? Does not true policy go even further, 
aud point out that the man who is in the service of 
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When he came - 


his country, and whose life is. constantly exposed 


_ to danger in guarding the lives, property, and liber- 
ty of his. fellow-dilizens—who may, at any an- -~ 
foreseen moment, be killed, and leave his family’ 


‘unprotected and destitute of those means which he 
could ‘have provided for them in the ordinary walks 
of life—that he, though he escapes thcse hazards 
with his life, should have an undisputed claim io a 


pension from his country when no longer able to, 


continue in arms? It was under the military pen- 
sion law that General Brown was entitled toa pen- 
sion as an invalid. That his death was cecasioned 
by wounds received in battl¢, was placed beyond a 
doubt by the certificate of his attending physicians. 


What sironger grounds could any claim have than | 


those of the widow of that distinguished and meri- 
torious officer? He (Mr: Wricur) believed Gen. 
Brown died in the month of February. The claim 
was for his pay and allowance to the end of the 
year. This certainly established no principle for 
the policy of pensioning the widow of a e:vil efi- 
cer dying in the public service. It established no 
precedent for a gratuity as indemnity to the fa- 
mily of a civil officer for Josses oceasioned by 
his acceptance of office, or death wile in 
it. Is it desired, as matter of expediency, 
or policy to encourage the citizens of this Republic 
to seek ofise? Has the recent rush and scramble 
for office shown that there is any necessity for 
holding out additional inducements to the cupidity 
and avidity for office which already prevails to 
such an alarming extent? Efe believed the gentle- 


men themselves—he would not say, speaking from | 


their own experience—weuld readily grant that no 
such inducements were necessary. They would 
admit, that in order to induce individuals to ac- 
cept office, it was not absolutely indispensable that 


they should be assured of a pension for their fami- | 


lies in case of death during their continuance in 
office. They at least seem to find no difficulty in 
obtaining candidates without the seduction of pro- 
mi-éd pensions or gratuities. 

wilf this bill is placed on the statute book—as every 
body knows it will be, in spite of all remonstrance 
——who can say how much further the pension sys- 
tem is to be carried? Who can tell the fatal ef- 
fects of the peraicious example which it will prove, 
or the result of such a new and powerful induce- 
ment for seeking office? 

What is the precedent avowed for this gran? 
There has been no reliance upon any in point but 
that of the grant to the widow of Wen. Brown. Is 
that really a precedent in point? Will any gentle- 
men seriously say it is? Where is the analogy, if 
they fairly contrast that case and this? ~ 

It has been been urged that General Harrison’s 
expenses were great in consequence of his being 
called to the Presidential chair. He (Mr. Wriaur) 
confidently trusted it was not intended to include 
the expenses of obtaining his election; he wduld 
‘take it for granted that all gentlemen meant by this 
claim, was the expenses in consequence of that 
election. General Harrison was elected in De- 
cember, and was to take possession of the Presi- 
dential chair in March, He resided in Ohio up to 
that time, enjoying the felicitations of his political 
friends at whatever voluntary cost he thought pro- 
per. ` What did he do that he was compelled to do? 
Was he in fact under the necessity of making any 
sacrifice at all? Did he break up his family at 
home—sell off his furniture, and dispose of his 
estate, or his family mansion, either temporarily 
or permanently, at a sacrifice. He(Mr. Wrianr) 
understood he did none of these things. He un- 
derstood ‘that none of his family even accompanied 
him here to the seat of Government; that he came 
alone, in respect to hisown family. If he had broken 
up the permanent residence of his family—dis- 
posed of his domici!—sacrificed his estate—his 
widow might have some reason to complain. But, 
did he do this? He (Mr. Wrraxr) understood he 
did not. On the contrary, he understood he pros 
ceeded with great caution. His wife did not even 
accompany him; he (Mr. W.) believed she had 
not even yet visited this city. General Harrison, 


with regard to -his domestic relations, came alone. | 


Was that necessarily so very expensive? Was it 
more so than for any member of Congress to 
travel from Hamilton county in Ohio to the city of 


“a 


Washington? He was here for a few days bè- 
fore he entered upon the duties of his office. 
He was at one-of the public hotels of the _ 


city; and even for those few days, allowing 


that the dignity te which he had been elevated oc- 
casioned more expense than he oikerwise could 
have been subjected to, itcou'd not, in that time, 
have amounted to. much, in comperison with twen- 
ty-three thousand dollars: Phe day he entered into 
effice, his salary began, and. was, of course, ade- 
quate to his expenditure, But, in‘one short month, 
he fell by the hand of the universal destroyer, death. 
Take it for granted that no expense, over his sala~ 
ry, occurred, in consequence of his death, and 
what is really the amonat of loss for which the 
Senator from New Jersey is about to recover a ver- 
dict from a jury of his country? How willhe make 
out that this debt of $23,000 has accrued against 
the country? Will he prove that it is a debt due to 
this very worthy lady for the loss of her husband? 
Has she suffered by his death to a greater extent 
because he was President, than if he had not heen 
in that high office, but had died at his home at North 
Bend, on the same day, and at the same moment? 
No doubt his death was to her a heavy affliction; 
and, perhaps, in a worldly point of view, a great 
pecunia’y misfortune. Bat was she, by this visita- 
tion of Providence, placed in a worse condition 
than hundreds of mech poorer aud more destitute 
widows, whose hearths were made desolate by the 
unsparing hand of death} Was not her misfortune 
one that must happen to all, and dces happen every 
day, to others, who never think of setting up’ any 
claim upon their country in consequence, of their . 
sufferings? It is a mere proposition to make that 
lady a donation, under the veil of a payment of 
debt. And the question must be, if there was even 
no constitutional objection, Is the measure one of 
either expediency or policy? Elis (Mr. W’s) con- 
viction was that it was neither. He knew that he 
would be accused of having a cold and flinty heart, 
if not a political prejudice against the subject of 
this claim. But, if he knew himself, he could with 
truth and sincerity say, that not one particle of po- 
litical or persona! hostility dwelt in his heartagainst 
General Harrison’s memory, or the interests of his 
surviving family. He had never entertained per- 
sonal feelings of hostility against him while living, 
much less did he entertain them now that the sange 
tuary of the tomb has shut out all worldly animesi- 
ties. General Harrison had gone down to his 
grave unaccompanied by any aspirations of his but 
those of unfeigned regret for his death, and due re- 
spect for his private worth when living. And, al- 
though he (Mr. W.) belonged to a school of poli- 
ties different from. his, that circumstance never 
could prejadice him against what would be in itself 
right, or be extended to General Harrison, or his 
family, personally, in the consideration of any 
claim founded in fact, and sustainable upon prin- 
ciple. He objected to this bill, on constitutional 
grounds; on the ground of its expediency, impolicy, 
and dangerous tendency; and actuated by these 
considerations, and these only, ke should record his 
vote against it. 

Mr. MILLER thought that the Senator from 
Alabama had misunderstood him, if he supposed 
that he (Mr. M.) had charged him with insincerity. 
He had merely stated facts; and if they brought 
home the charge of insincerity and inconsistency to 
the gentleman and those with whom he acts, he (Mr, 
M.) was not accountable for it. He then referred to 
various sums that had been appropriated in cases ef 
at least as questionable constitationality as the pre- 
sent: $3,200 to Washington’s family; $15,000 for 
the reliet of the exiles from St. Domingo; “$15,000 
for exiles from Cuba; $50,000 for the sofferers by 
the earthquake at Caraccas; $1.000_for a monu- 
ment to Elbridge Gerry, These were all appro- 
priated without any specific power in the Constitu: 
tion. And why should there be so much difficulty 
in the ease of the illustrious individual to whom the 
country was so deeply indebted? 

Mr. SEVIER had one woid of explanation in 
teply to the Senator from New Jersey, [Mr. MiL. 
LER] He (Mr. Sevier) did not say this bill was 
to destroy the great Democratic party—he did not 
even say ll was to do any injury to it, for he firm- 
ly believed it would have the directly contrary ef- 
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fect. The gentleman talked, too, of the waste of | 
public money on other occasions as authority for 
this. There was zomething more to be seid abou: 
that, and it would be said another time. he 


Senator from New Jersey had dwelt very. elo- i 


quently on the obligations of the country to Gene- 
ral Harrison. 


dsr great cbligations to General Harrison. He~ 
knew they were. Tacre never was a man to whom 
they were so much indebted. They may thank | 
him for what tbey never could have obtained 
without the use of his name. But that wag net 
the question now. The quesiion was, whether thë 
Democratic party were to be called upon to pay | 
the bill of extravagance created by the gentlemen 
themselves. He would aaswer that question by 


saying that he never would consent to pay one ceni |! 
i 


of in 


Tre question was then taken on the passage of || 


the bi aad it was decided in the affirmative— 
ayes 28, noes 16, as follows: 
YEAS—Messrs. Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Ber- 


rien, Buchanan, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, 
Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Grabam, Ha agtor., 


Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, 


| 
Porier, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Simmons, Saith || 


of Indiana, Southard, Tallmacge, Waker, Whiie, 


and Woodbridge—98. i 


NAYsi—Messrs Allen, Benton, Calhoun, Clay of 
Alabama, Fulton, King, Linn, McRoberts, Pierce, | 
Sevier, Smith of Connecticn!, Sturgeon, Tappan, 
Williams, Woodbury, Wright, and Young—-16. 
FISCAL BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The bill to incorporate the subscribers to the Fiz- || 


eal Bank of the United Staies, being the special or- | 
der of the day. was taken up. 

Mr. BUCHANAN thought it fair to say to the 
friends of the biil that he had intended to make | 
some cursory remarks in reply to the speech of the 


Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cxay,] buton seeond || 


thoughts he would forbear; and he wouid state that 
he and his politica! friends wished the bi:} to be read 
through, and its friends to make such amendments 
as they thought proper; and when they bad mads 
it what they wished, the friends with whom he 
acted would propose sueh amendments and offer 
such remarks as they might think proper and ne- 
cessary. 

Mr. CLAY acquiesced in the suggestion, deem- 
ed it the best mode of proceeding. 

The bill was then read by sections; and after 
having been amended in several minor particulars, 
such as changing the location of one or two of 
the places where the books of the subscription are 
to be opened—limiting the number of shares to 
be subscribed for by any ‘individual, company, or 
State, to two thousand five hundred—no proxy to 
give more than three hundred votes—no director to 
hold his office for more than five years out of six— 
forbidding any loan to be made on the pledge of 
any public debt—limiting the sum to be loaned to 
Government or any State to one million of dollars, 
unless specially. authorized by law—with some | 
other verbal amendments—— ; 

Mr. HUNTINGTON moved to amend that part 
ofthe 18-h section forbidding the issuing of any 
note of iess denomination than ten dollars. Mr. | 
H. spoke of the conveniences that would result if 
the limit were reduced to five dollars. That was 
the minimum fixed in all the other Government in- 
stitutions, and it was supposed to best suit the pub- 
lic convenience. He would suppose a person tra- 
velling where there were no specie-paying banks, 
and there were many such in the country; did not 
Senators perceive the inconvenience, not to say 
loss, to which such persons mast be subjected if 
the amount were not reduced to notes of the de- 
nomination of five dollars? . è 

Mr. CLAY was not particularly anxious on the | 
subject; ten doliars was the amount which the com- | 
mittee throught best, but if the other was supposed 
to better suit the public convenience, he would not 
object. . 

The question was taken on the adoption of this 
by yeas and nays, and lost, as follows: 

YEAS-~Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Ber- 


He (Mr. Sviar) did not wonder |i 
at ail at the genileman end his friends feeling un- | 


rien, Clay of Kentucky, Dixon, Evans, Hunting- 
ton, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Pheips, 


Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Simraons, Smith of Indi- 
ana, Tallmadge, White, and Woodbridge—Q1. 

NAYS—Mesrs. Ailen, Bayard, Benton, Bucha- 
nan, Calhoun, Choate, Clay cf Alahama, Clayton, 
Fulton, Graham, Henderson, King, Linn, Mou- 
ton, Nicholson, Pierce, Rives, Sevier, Smith of 
Convesticut, Sturgeon, Taspan, Walker, Wil 
Hams, Woodbury, Wright, avd Young—26, 

The further discussion was then postponed. 

The Senate took up the joint resoluiion from the 
House of Representatives, in relation to the solem- 
nities fo be observed in the removal of the remains 
of the iate President of the United States. 

On motion of Mr. CAYARD, the Senate con- 
enrred in ihe resolution, and a select committee 
of five was directed to be appointed by the Chair 
on the part of the Senate, to nite with that on the 
part of the House. ‘ 

And then adjourned tili Monday. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Fripsy, Johe 25, 1841. 

Mr. ADAMS, by unanimous conzent, from the 
Select Committee appointed -on the subject of the 
removal of ihe remains of ike late President of the 
United States, reported the following resolntions: 


Resolvcd, That, on Saturday next, the remains of WILLIAM 


Hesry HARRISON, late Pr t of the United States, be rc- 
moved, uuder tb erine > of ac ze of both 
Tfovses of Cor irom the Congressional Burial Ground, 
i accompanted by such committee, and the delegation from 

to the Hine of the Dist ef Cums 
ivel, That when ihe two Houses a 
to Moñday next. 


The revoutions were unaniniasly adopted, and 
were sent to the Senate for concurrence. 

Mr. BR:GGS sebmitied to the Cuamm that ke 
supposed it wonld be nssersiood that the committee 
already appointed would be the eommitiee to 
attend the removal of the remains of the late Pre- 
sident. , 

‘The SPEAKER said he inferred that such was 
the intention of the resolution. — 

Mr. ADAMS was understood to say such was 
the intention; but that it was a matter within the 
disposal of the House, 

The SPEAKER said that, by the leave of the 
House, the Cuat would consider that the commit- 
tee heretofore appoisted should be the committee 
on the part of the House to carry out the object of 
the resolution. 

Petitions and memorials were called for in the 
order of S:ates and Territories, and were presented 


oum, they acioutn 


| by the follewing members: 


Mr. GREIG of New York. 

Mr. TOLAND of Pennsyivania. 

Mr. POWELL of Virginia. 

The comtnittees were called in their order for re- 
ports, but none were made. 

THE McLEOD CASE. 

Tne House resumed the consideration of the fol- 
lowing modified resolution, heretofore offered by 
Mr. Frorp of New York: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be request- 
ed to inform this House whether any officer of the army or the 
Attorney General of the United States has, since the 4th of March 
last, becri directed to visit the State of New York for any pur- 
pose connected with the imprisonment or trial of Alexander 
McLeod; and whether. by any Executive measures or corre 
spondence, the British Government has been given to understand 
that Mr. McLeod will be released or surrendered; and, if so, to 


communicate to this House copies of the instructions to, and re- 
port of, such officer.” 


Mr. CUSHING took the floor, in continuation 
of his remarks of yesterday, and addressed the 
Eleuse at great length ‘ton the “merits of this de- 
bate, as connected with the attacks made in both 


| Houses of Congress, in relation to this point in the 


foreign policy of the present Administration.” 

Mr. WISE said he couid not susiaia the resola- 
tion in any aspect which it presented. Negotia- 
tions were pending, and we were too much in the 


| habit in this country of making diplomatic corres- 
| respondence 


public before negotiations were 
brought to maturity. By this means every man in 
the nation was too frequently made a Secretary of 
Siate to settle foreign affairs, and a biased public 
sentiment was afforded the opportunity to constrain 
or embarrass an enlightened Cabinet course of 
conclusion. The adoption of this resolution pow. 
might interfere with the action of both the eo-ordi. 


nale depariments of the Government—the Exeeu- | 


tive, which is negotiating, and the Judiciary, whieh 
is deciding upon the case of McLeod. 


(| But, in the second. place, the advocate of this 
resolution [Mr. IneeRsouL] has put it out-of my 


has accompanied its introduction with such a 
course of remarks tha! its adoption could not be 
considered as any thing short of an implied cen- 


positions which he has assumed in relation to“ this 


; to approve in the conduct and correspondence “of 
| both the present and late Secretaries touching: this 
|| Whole case, F skall avoid the least implication of 
: the censure which I consider involved in an afirma- 
i tive vote cn this proposition. Mr. Forsyth has 
| been attacked by nobody, and therefore needs no 
! 
i 


defence. What has Mr. Webster done in ‘this 
matr, since the honor and interest of the nation 
have been confided to his care, to draw down upon 
him, direetiy or indirectly, the censure of this 
Foue? Why, sir,on tae 12th day of March, 
1841, Mr. Fox, “in the name of the British Go- 
vernuent,” demanded “the immediate release of Mr. 
| Alexander McLeod. 

|. Now what should nave been the conrse of Mr. 
| Webster, in the name of: the United States?’ The 
rule to govern him, it stiikes me, was to place. his 
Government in the attitude and assuming the bear- 
ing of a noble-minded, generous, gallant man, con- 
| scious of his own dignity, weight of characier, and 
i| power of self-redress, when approached by another 
| 

! 

i 


man in ahy doubifal or ambiguons shape of peace 
er hostility. ‘Phe oniy exception 19 this rule 
should be that a nation may be more slow. to anger 
i| and resentmen!, more pacifics in its temper, more 
conciliating and forbearing in its conduct and -eore 
|| respontence, than an individual in a personal 
d Quarrel, Mr. Fox’s demand was doubtfal and 
sinbigueus, Ts meaning was either drregant and 
overvearing, intending to demand something which 
neither the Jaws of nations nor our own peculiar 
Siate and Federal relations could allow; or it was 
urgent only in demanding what was due under our 
own laws and the laws of civilized nations; without 
disrespect to the Government of the United States 
or its constituted authorities. The Secretary’ ‘tells 
him that its doubtful character “occasioned, with 
the Presidert, some hesitation,” and thus intimated 
delicately that our Government was not insensible 
to its own self-respect: and, as best comported with 
that self-respect and a conscious dignity and gene- 
rosity which true greatness always feels, very pro- 
perly chose to construe this demand as intended to 
be respectful, and to be a demand only of what 
was lawfully due—nothing more 

In this the Secretary was very commendably 
right. He left it to a dandy dignity and a cockney 
knighthood to “flare up” upon a point of mere eti- 
queile and punctilio, to “rage about nothing, and 
get nothing for its rage;” and he rightly assumed, 
against the letter, if you p'ease, that Great Britain, 
in addressing the United States of America, could not 
i mean otherwise than to be decorous, respectful, 
and just in her demands. This was almost a mat- 
| ter of course; quite a matter of course, unless gross 
and palpab’e baughty insult was hurled, which 


resentment. Tt was due to ourselves no less than 
to Great Britain, whom we had taught to respect 
us, to say, “ You cannot possibly mean. disrespect 
to us, or to demand more than what you think law- 
fully right; and we will, therefore, respectfully ex- 
amine your claim, and proceed to dispense justice 
to you.” ‘This course was magnifying ourselves, 
and belittling the mightiness of Mr. Fox, It was 
i| traly “patronizing Kis wrath,” and well, very well 
|) done. l 

| But, in the second place, Mr. Webster tells Mr. 
il Minisier that if the demand of her Majesty ’s Go- 
|| yernment meant more—to require the Federal Er- 
|| eentive to usurp judicial power, to interfere with 
the course of municipal judicatures, to interrupt 
i} justice in the forum, to obstruct the authority of the 
i| courts of the courts of law under criminal or civil 
process, or to violate the rights ofthe State of New 
York—it meant something which could not * have 
been expected” from either Government, and 
something “to which this Government cannot accede.” 
And this Government has not acceded to any such 
| demand, ‘The President caimly tells us in his 


power, were I so disposed, to vots for iti- He - 


i sure npon the present Secretary -of Stare for the 


i affair. Seeing nothing to censure and every thing. 


could not be brooked without instant and indignant . 


p 


: message, dated long since the letters both of Mr. 


. Fox and Mr. Webster, “it. may be proper to state 


kd 


that Alexander McLeod has been heard by the 
Supreme Court of the State of New York, on his 


motion to be discharged from imprisonment, and ` 
that the decision of that court has not yet been pro- . 


‘nounced.” ‘The demand, then, ia any and every 
offensive sense, has. been both theoretically and 
practically refused. i 

And thirdly, sir, so far from crouching or suc- 
cumbing, in, a way tò tempt- aggression on, when 
Mr. Fox avows “it was England, Mr. Secretary, 
and not Mr. McLecd,” Mr.. Webster does not, like 
a coward, select the weaker adversary, the poor in- 


-dividual, but replies: “Ah! very well, Mr: Minister, 


Į now understand you. If England assumes the 
responsibility, I readily admit that ‘individuals 
ought not’—he does not say shall not be—‘ought 
not to be holden pedsonally responsible;? ‘and the 
President presumes that itcan hardly be necessary 
to say that the American . people, not distrustful of 
their ability to redress public wrongs by public means, 
cannot desire the punishment of individuals, when 
the act complained of is declared to have been an 
act of the Government itself... We therefore tale 
you at your word, Mr. Minister, and hold England 
responsible. We will leave the courts of justice to 
deal with Mr. McLeod—ay, even send our Attor- 
ney General, as amicus curic, to advise the court to 
discharge him, if you choose. Tae Uniled States 
will deal with England!” Nothing could be more 
proudly gallaut and generously brave; and he mis- 
takes the point of chivalry much, who would cen- 
sure a true knight for “seeking a foeman worthy of 
his steel.” 

This is my view of this case. The Secretary has 
my thanks, and shall not have my censure. 4 
have confidence, full confidence, in his American 
heart and American head to maintain the honor and 
interest of my country, and its present Administra- 
tion, in controversy with any foreign power; and 
as long as he maintains both, as he has in this in- 
stance of McLeod, that confidence shall be grate- 
fully continued. 

Mr. TILLINGHAST rose, but yielded the floor 
at the request of 

Mr. W. C. JOHNSON, who reminded the 

Speaker that the morning hour had elapsed, and 
he was now anxious the House should proceed to 
the consideration of some of those important to- 
pics referred to in the President’s Message, and 
for which the present session had been more parti- 
cularly called. The subject of the McLeod case 
might remain and continue to be discussed every 
morning, if gentlemen wished it, within the morn- 
ing hour. Mr. J. was the Jast man in the House 
to interfere io stop debate on a subject of such 
national importanc:; but at preseathe really must 
hope the House would consent to go into Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union, with 
a view to take up the bill for the distribution of 
the proceeds o/ the public jands, and for granting 
a permanent pre-emption right. 
Mr. HOLMES remonstrated against this mo- 
tion, as ths billhad yesterday been ordered to be 
printed, and was now just laid on tables of the 
members. They had nothad time even to read it 
over. He hoped they would net proceed to the 
discussion of so important a bill and one on which ba 
expected to differ toto cælo from ihe gentleman who 
had introduced it, until an opportunity had been 
afforded to examine what its provisions really 
were, 

Mr. JOHNSON said, if «the House went into 
eommiitee, his first motion would be to have the 
bill read through at the Clerk’s table; there was no 
intention of hurrying it through. He hoped to 
have the happiness of listening to the views of his 
friend from South Carolina in due time. 

The question being put on the motion of Mr. 
Jounson— 7 

The House went into Committee of the Whole 
onthe State of the Union, (Mr. Lawrence of 
Pennsylvania in the chair,) on the 

DISTRIBUTION AND PRE-EMPTION BILL. 

The bill was read through. f 

Mr. W.COST JOHNSON then proceeded to 
address the committee at large in explanation and 
support of the bill. He said it was not his pur- 
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“pose to trespass. long on. the time and attention of 


‘the committee. .If he had consulted his own con- 
-venience, he should have submitted the: bill on its 
own merits, without undértaking to. say a word in 
its favor.’ He- was well assured that at this day 
nothing new could be said on the general subject. 
The bill embraced questions which had been sub- 
jects of discussion from the foundation of the Go- 
vernment down to tbe present time. Every legis- 
lator, whether a member of the State Legislature 
or taking & part in the national councils; every 
member of society, indeed, had had the subject 
presented to his mind in so many forms, and under 
every possible aspect, that Mr. J, must be presump- 
tuous indeed, could he suppose it in his power to 


' offer any thing new in behalf of the bill before 


the committee... He yielded, however, to what 
custom seemed to have rendered a matter of neces- 
sity, in saying a few words in relation to it. He 
was induced to do so, first, because the committee 
had forborne to accompany the bill with any report, 
thinking, with him, that the measure was one which 
would bespeak the regard of the House in its favor, 
and being persuaded tha’ all the members of the 
House were already so familiar with the merits of 
the subject that no argument of theirs. was likely 
to change the opinions of a single individual. It 
seemed, however, almost a political impossibility 
that any measure, however obvious soever its pro- 
priety, could pass the ordeal of a Committee of 
the Whole, or of the House itself, without more or 
less discussion. He was, therefore, compelled to 
yield to what might almost be denominated the 
mandate of public opinion here, and trespass for 
a few moments on the kind indulgence of the com- 
mitteee. 

Mr. J. said that there was nothing novel in the 
bill. The committee, in draughting it, laid no 
claim to originality. All its features had, in turn, 
been subjects of discussion in our legislative halls, 
and both legislators and the public would meet 
them as maiters familiarly known. 

From the very inception of the Government 
from the date of our confederated alliance as a 
Union, the disposition of the public domain had 
been viewed as-a subject of paramount considera- 
tion. One of the greatest difficulties to the forma- 
tion of the Union itselt was to be found in the fact 
that many of the States out of which it was to. be 
formed claimed as their own the vast unimproved 
territory whichhad before formed what was then 
familiarly known as the “Crown lands;” while 
while others resisted thatclaim on the ground that 
the Crown lands had been wrested from the posses- 
sion of the British Government by the united effort 
of. all the States, and that they should therefore 
inure to the benefit of the entire people, and to that 
of each State in particular, according to the “Fe. 
deral numbers” of its population, and its portion 
of the common burden and expenditure for the 
benefit of the general alliance. 

Mr. J. said he would not trespass on the pa- 
tience of the committee by a particular reference 
to the acts of cession, or to the charters of the 
States, farther than to say that the Congress of 
the United States regarded the cessicns by the 
other States as noton so broad a basis as those 
made by Virginia and Georgia, who, with a mag- 
nanimous generosity peculiar to themselves, sur- 
rendered their own claims and ceded the entire do- 
main to which those claims referred, to become the 
public property of the whole Union. The 
lands were ceded to the General” Govern- 
ment as trustee for all the States of the Con- 


federacy, tobe applied to the benefit of the whole, 


Mr. J. should not pause to dwell on the stera refu- 
sal by Delaware, New Jersey, and Maryland to 
join the other confederated States, though in the 
darkest and most perilous hours of the great na- 
tional conflict, because the other States claimed the 
whole of these public lands, and to unite with them 
would be to join States whose population, wealth, 
and power were such as must soon absorb every 
thing to themselves, and place these smaller and 
weaker communities as between the upper and the 
nether mill stone. Maryland, during three of the 
darkest years of the Revolutionary war, had on 
this ground refused to confederate. with her sister 
States. Her argument had been, that if, even in 


the midst of such a conflict, those other States 


could insist. on such a claim as they advanced to 
the entire body of. the public lands, much more 
might they be expected to adhere to it in the hour 
of final victory, and that they must, in the end, 
crush and break down the smaller States that 
should unite with them under the admigsion of such ; 
aclaim. This argument-had great influence with __ 
the old Congress, and still more with the larger 
States themselves; and so deeply did they feel its 
equity, that they actually surrendered their. entire 
claim to the Crown lands, reserving to themselves 
only a fair proportional participation in the pro~ 
ceeds of their sales, in common with all the other 
members of the Confederacy. 

“Mr. J. said he might here trace down the history 
of these remonstrances by the smaller. States, and 
show the various acts of their State Legislatures in _ 
regard to those lands. Maryland, Delaware, and 
New Jersey had all recorded their solemn protest 
against the exclusive claim of the larger States at 
the time they formed their State Constitutions. 
The same doctrine might ke traced down through 
all their legislation to the present day, and show by 
recorded evidence that these States all claimed that 
the public lands were a common fund, to be di- 
vided for the benefit of all the States, each in its 
due proportion. But he should not do it; he would 
rather reserve to himself the opportunity of doing 
so hereafter should the course of the debate render 
it necessary and proper, when he should claim the 
indulgence of the committee for half an hour or an 
hour for that purpose. He should for the present 
assume that the whole history of the public lands 
proved that they had ever been regarded as a com- 
mon fund, to inure to the benefit of all the States. 
On this point he did not anticipate any strong op- 
position. He would trace this demand down to 
the period of the formation of the Federal Consti- 
tution, and that point being settled, he should then 
proceed to the residue of the question, both as it 
respected the principle and the expediency of the 
distribution proposed by this bill. 

He now came down to the period of the Consti- 
tution, and invited the attention of the cemmittee 
to this position, that the framers of the Constitu- 
tion never had viewed the public lands as a fund 
provided to carry on the operations and supply the 
wants of the Government. If this position should 
onće be conceded, he should then claim that it 
would be a violation, not only of the Constitution, 
but of the whole essence and spirit and genius of 


‘our Government, to devote the public domain to 


that use. 

But before he dwelt on this essential point in hist, 
argument, Mr. J. proceeded to give a rapid histo- 
ry of the efforts which had, at various times, been 
made to divide and to dispose. of the proceeds of 
the public lands. DAN i 

He said it would no doubt be gravely urged 
that, if the House should pass this bill, it would be 
a departure from. the fixed policy of the Govern- 
ment. The proceéds.of the sales of the public 
lands never yet had been distributed among the 
States; and now, after having travelled in one road 
for fifty years, we were to strike out into a new 
path. It was to this point he claimed the attention 


-of the commitiee. It would be said that, according 


to all the past history and the laws of this Govern- 
ment, the public lands had been held asa public 
fund, belonging to the Government, and merged in 
its general aggregate revenue, to be applied io its 
general purposes and wants. Mr. J. admitted the 
fact, but he did not concede the conclusion which 
gentlemen would attempt to draw from it, What 
were the facts of the case? Let gentlemen turn 
back their recollection to our early history. When 
the Revolutionary war had terminated in the inde- 
pendence of the Union, the Congress of the U. States 
assembled, being clothed by the Constitution with 
all the high attributes of national sovereignty, What 
was its first act and its first duty? Did it adopt 
the wretched policy of oppressing and harassing the - 
States which were then in debt, as some gentlemen 
were disposed now to do, simply for the reason that. 
the States are in debt? No; it was foreign from their 
purpose. Let gentlemen read the documents; let 
them refer to that immortal report of the Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury in 1790. It was not then held 
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to be the national policy to suffer the power to 
raise and collect a revenue to lie dormant and use- 
lessin the hands of Congress. It was not dhen 
held patriotic or Democratic to oppress and em- 
barrass the State Governments. Congress looked 
kindly upon them. It regarded them with a pa- 
ternal eye. The General Government resolved to 
assume the debis of the States, and to use the 
: public lands as a fund to liquidate those debts. 
_ And now let not gentlemen on either side of the 
House say, because Mr. J. stated and commended 
this conduct on the part of the first Congress, that 
therefore he was in favor of a like assumption at 
the present time. He protested against any such 
inference; he had no such purpose. His purpose 
was simply to show that the Government did then 
assume the State debts; and that the public do- 
main, by consent of the States, went into a gene- 
ral fund to liquidate their debts. 

Mr. J. in the course of his remarks, said that at 
the date of the Constitution, the whole importations 
of the Union were hardly a tithing of the amount 
which now entered our ports duty free. Yet even 
then the Government was able to liquidate all the 
debts of the States, and still to grow and to flourish 
as no nation ever had grown and flourished, until 
she became the Western giant—an asylum for the 
world, the terror of tyrants, and the wonder of 
every nation on the globe. And was Congress at 
this day to be scared at exacting less than it ex- 
acted then? Then it was required to pay the debts 
of all the States, principal and interest. Now. it 
was only asked to distribute the public lands, and 
the States would take care of all their own engage- 
ments: Was this a scare-crow to be hoisted up 
before the House? Was this a thing to frighten 
a Government that was admitting into the coun- 
try seventy-one millions’ worth of goods duty 
free? Because gentlemen asked the Govern- 
; ment to distribute three millions a year among 
i the States, were they to be told that they 

were oppressing and grinding down the people 
: of the United States? Witha revenue of hardly 
» “seven millions, the Government had assumed the 

debts of all the States: it had paid those debts: it 
had paid off the whole debt of the Revolution: it 
“had paid off the debt of a second war: it had a po- 
: pulation of seventeen millions, and free imports to 
the amount of seventy-one milliens, and yet it was 
` to be scared at the thought of distributing three 
millions among all the States! Mr. J. could never 
believe that the South would be quite so skittish as 
all that. He knew that ingenuity would be taxed 
for arguments, and he knew the power. of impas- 
; sioned eloquence, but stil he thought that he could 
notso far have mistaken this Congress as that they 
; were to be alarmed out of their sobriety and self- 
possession by ghosts like these. 
«Mr. J. (without concluding) here gave way to a 
: motion that the committee rise. 
‘Which motion prevailing, the committee rose, 
¿i reported progress, and obtained leave to sit again. 

The House then again resumed the considera- 
tion of the resolution of Mr. FLoyn of New York 
in relation to the case of Alexander Mcleod. 

Mr. WISE said he hoped the House would dis- 
pose, at once, of this resolution. And, unless some 
gentleman desired to speak, he would move that 
it be laid on the table. 

: Mr. TILLINGHAST and Mr. HOLMES both 
l: intimated their desire to say a few words. So 
i: Mr. Wiss did not persist in kis motion. 
E 
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Mr. TILLINGHAST made some explanations 
to prove the inaccuracy of a statement which had 
been made, that a leading authority on internation- 
al law controverted the position assumed by the 
Secretary of State. Whey were as follows: 

Vattel, book ii, ch. 6, sections 74, 75. Theori- 
ginal does not controvert, but most unequivocally 

- confirms, the position of the Secretary of State. 
dl The passage preceding the one referred tois 
pe thus: 

§74, “Mais§si la nation ou son conducteur approuve et ratifie 
_ le faitdu citoyen, elle en fait sa PROPRE AFFAIRE: l'offense 
doit alorsregarder la nation comme le veritable auteur de 
Pinjure dont peut-etre le citoyen n’a ete que instrument. 
© jn the wanslation which has been used in the ar- 
` -gument, this is rendered: 


“But ifa nation or its chief approves and ratifies the act of 
© the individual, it then becomes a PUBLIC CONCERN, and the in- 


jured party is to consider the nation as the real author of 
the injury, of which the citizen was, perhaps, only the in- 
strument”? 

It is true it becomes a public concern, but the ori- 
ginal states how it becomes so, what sort of public 
concern, and whose sole and proper act it is then to 
be considered and dealt with. The words “elleen 
fait sa propre affaire” are, “it makes it its proper 
affair; that is, no longer the affair of the indivi- 
dual, nor to be regarded as an affair common to 
him and his nation. Then follows the passage 
principally quoted: 

_“Si Vetat offense tient en sa main le coupable, il peut sans 
dificul e en faire justice et le punir; si le coupable est echappe 
et retourne danssa pettie, on doit demander justice a son sou» 
verain.”” S 

In the English translation referred to, the words 
“sans dificulte ” are rendered without “ scruple.” 
Seruple is a wrethed translation of the word ‘ diffi- 
culte” in such a place, and leads the mind toa 
totally different train of ideas from that intended 
by the text. The author is speaking, as in the sec- 
tions preceding the 74th, (which is in the light of a 
parenthesis,) of caces of unqualified, unauthorized, 
and uncountenanced individual crimes ‘by the sub- 
jrets of one Government against citizens of another, 
and very naturally and truly says, in the above 
passage, “If the offended State has the offender in 
its possession, it can, without difficulty, bring him to 
justice and punishment. If the offender has es- 
caped, and returned to his country, it should de- 
mand justice of his sovereign,” 

A physical difficulty was in the mind of the au- 
thor, which was all that could apply to such a case; 
not a moral or legal scruple, which seems to be sugs 
gested by the translator. ; 

Mr. HOLMES was understood to refer to the 
course he pursued at the last session of Congress in 
relation to this affair of McLeod, and to say that 
he stood now upon the same principle which he ad- 
vocated then; and he was happy (he was under- 
stood to say) to find that the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Cusmina] and the gentleman from 
Georgia.[Mr. ALForp] had at last come to the opi- 
nion which be (Mr. H.) had then expressed. Every 
member of the last Congress, who now held a seat 
on this floor, would remember that (when the cor- 
respondence on this affair was transmitted) the 
gentleman from Georgia and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts were so excited at what they sup- 
posed to be be injury and insult inflicted on this na- 
tion, that they would have precipitated this country 
into a contest with Great Britain at a time when a 
correspondence and negotiation were pending be- 
tween the two Governments, from which the gra- 
vest results were to be expected. He took the po- 
sition then which he took now, that the Department 
entrusted with these negotiations ought not to be 
interfered with by the action of the Legislative 
body until the correspondence had been brought to 
a close, and its resnits had been submitted to their 
consideration. 

Mr. H. repelled the imputations made upon the 
last Administration in regard to these negotiations, 
and expressed in advance the confidence which he 
felt in the enlightened Administration of President 
Tyler on this subject. 

Mr. GORDON- said that, considering the posi- 
tion in which the State of New York stood in re- 
lation to this controversy, and the deep interest she 
had in it, and considering that no gentleman from 
that State had as yet spoken, he though he would 
be justified in saying a few words upon one or two 
of the pointsin the case. If he were not to do 
so, it might be presumed that he acquiesced in the 
doctrines, sentiments and policy adcpted by the 
present Administration in the McLeod affair. 
New York had a deep interest and stake in the 
controversy, because a considerable portion of the 
territory of that State was contermincus with the 
British possessions. 

This was not the first, nor would it be the last, 
interruption to the harmony beween the two, 
And it was proper that the General Government 
should know what the rights of the State of New 
York in this matter were, and that the State Go- 
vernment should know what course the General 
Government intended to pursue. 

In relation to these great doctrines of interna- 
tional Jaw, which had been so ably discussed in the 


other branch of Congress, he should not. trespass 
upon the patience of the House by entering further 
into them, except so far as they might bear upon 
the particular points to which he desired to call the 
attention of the House. McLeod stood indicted, 
but had not yet been tried... He might be convict- 
ed, and, if. so, he would be executed, unless there 
should be an interference on the part of- the Gene~ 
ral Government; and he. (Mr. G.) wished to know 
whether the doctrines avowed by the Secretary of 
Staie, and which had been. adopted by .the friends’ 
of the Administration on this floor, were to .be-car- 
ried out against the tribunals of the Slate of New 
York, if McLeod should be convicted, and if the.’ 
authorities should proceed toexecute him according 
to the law. 

Mr. G. referred to the instructions (quoted in the 
course of the debate) given by the Secretary of State 
to the Attorney General, &e. Now, he (Mr. G.) 
wished to know whether (if the courts of the State 
of New York should convict McLeod, and if, in 
that event, the authorities there should proceed to 
execute him for the murder of Durfee upon the 
the territory of that State) a writ of error was to 
be interposed, and the case was to be removed to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and then 
the President was to direct, (or to request, and.bis ` 
request was tantamount to a direction) that .Mc- 
Leod should be discharged. l 

Upon what principle of law, he asked, had: the 
Attorney General and the Secretary of State a right 
to interfere in a criminal case—in a case involving 
a charge of murder, committed within the jurisdic 
tion of a sovereign State of this Union? The gen» 
Ueman from Massachusetts [Mr. Cusuina] had 
cited the law establishing the courts of the United 
States asa justification of the course of the Secre- 
tary of State in having caused a writ of error to be 
issued for the purpose Of retnoving the case of 
McLeod from the courts of the State of New York 
to a court of the United States, and for the parpose 
of showisg that the General Government. had ju- 
risdiction in the case. Now. he [Mr. G.] would 
ask what act of Congress would be violated in this 
matter if. the case had been disposed of in a State 
court, and one not under the. jurisdiction: of the 
United States? He did not think that there was. a 
case on record, or that there was a case in the his- 
tory of this country, where the State authority had 
been arrested by the authority of a court of- the 
United States, by the dictation of the President, or 
the interference of the Altorney General. Where, 
he inquired, was there a case showing any inter- 
ference on the part of the General Government 
with State authority andlaw? The gentleman 
from Georgia had spoken in justification of these 
instruc ions on the ground of State rights; but he (Mr 
Q.) could not concur in his sentiments cn that point, - 
and he would ask that gentleman what would be- 
come of the criminal jurisdiction of a State if it 
was to be arrested by a. United States court? What 
would become, then, of State authority? He 
understood that there had been a case in Georgia— 
that of Tassels—who was executed under the au- 
thority of that State, notwithstanding a writ of 
error from the Supreme Court. Could the gentle- 
man jastify the course which had been taken by 
the Secretary of State and the Attorney General in 
relation to this case of McLeod, on the ground that 
it was a good State Rights doctrine? He (Mr. 
G.) did not know how he could have arrived at 
that conclusion, and it was certainly a singular 
argument to him. He was no stickier about State 
Rights, but he did undertake to say that that was 
nota State Rights doctrine in the State of New 
York, whatever it might be considered in Georgia. 
Now, the whole argument of: the Secretary 
of State seemed to be based upon the fact 
of the burning of the Caroline being an act 
of war, and upon no other ground did it rest.. Now 
he would ask the Administration partyin this 
House whether we are in a state of war with Great 
Britain; whether the act complained of was done 
in a state of war or of peace? Bat certainly if 
there had.been any war, he had neither scen nor 
heard any thing of it. It was all pretence that it 
was an act of war. It wasall moonshine. Not- 
withstanding there had been xo ‘war, yet. they 
placed their defence upon the ground that it was 
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““gn'act of war: Heshould like to know, if there bad |! which were ordered, and being taken, were as fol- 


: “Deen ‘a war, wh2n-and where peace was concladed? 
“Bat he denied that there had been any war; that 
‘tere had been avy interruption of the amity and 


peace which existed between ihe Unitet States and - 


Great Britain, or-any thong which would jastify the 
interposition of ihe General Government in “ihe 
ease of McLeod, or that should arrest the course 
of justice in regard to him, ‘and penish hin, ac- 
cording to his deserts, if found guilty. Looking to 
` all the circumstances of the case, (ne Mr. G.) had 
come to the clearest conclusion thai the Secretary 
of State had no right whatever-tointerfere In the 
matier. Was not, he would ask, Durfee killed on 
the wharf at Schiosser, by a builet having been 
shot through bis head? 
terwards boasted, in the Siate of New York, that 
he had killed a d—-d yankee; and he was, a short 
timeafter this; taken up on the charge of murder. 
Weill, supposing him to be convicted of this mur- 
der, was he to be set at liberty, and his crime te 
go unavenged, Kecause the British Government 
‘Had demanded him? He trusied not, and that 
“gtriet and exact justice would be done, fearless cf 
Consequences from any quarter. Now, was it 
necessary to have killed Durfee? And di4 the Se- 
‘eretary of State, in his communication to Mr. Fox, 
say that here was this man Durfve killed upon 
terra firma in the State of of Mew York, withcut 
any cause cf justification whatever; and that there- 
fore the ‘authorities of that State have a right to 
try him and execute him, if found guilty? No; 
this was not the language used bythe Secretary of 
State, when an unqualified demand was made up- 
on him for the immediate release of McLeod, and 
an unqualified surrender of the case was made to 
the British Minister. Now, under what circum- 
stances was tbis arrangement entered into? Did 
not Mr. Fox say that serious consequences would 
result if McLeod was not surrendered? Certainly 
he did; and then the Secretary of State, ‘after hav- 
ing repiied to this communication, issued his in- 
structions to the Attorney General to altend the 
trial of McLeod, and they had been carried out to 
the leiter. 


Mr. G. contended that neither the General Go- 
vernment nor the Governor of the State of New 
York were to blame for what had taken place in 
Canada of laie years; that both had done all in 
their pawer to prevent any interference on the part 
of American citizens in the affairs of the Canadian 
people. They had exercised all their power and 
authority to prevent any violation of the laws of 
neutrality existing between the two Governments. 
He maintained that, under the circumstances, the 
communication of the Secretary of State was not 
American in character, that its sentiments did not 
comport with the spirit of Mr. Fox’s communica- 
tion, and that it was yielding the point in dispute. 
He then concluded with-saying that he had not 
risen to go into a history of the whole affair, or in- 
to an argument on it, as it had been, he might say, 
quite exhausted, but only to enter (to use the term 
often employed by the gentleman from South Ca- 
rolina) his solemn protest against the whole pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr. WISE renewed his motion to lay the reso- 
lution on the table, 

Mr. HUNT kaving risen to claim the floor at 
the same time, (after some conversation as to the 
claim thereto,) requested Mr. Wise to withdraw 
the motion to enable him (Mr. H.) to submit a 
very few remarks, 

Mr. STANLY said he hoped at least that both 
sides of New York would be heard. 

Mr. WISE said he would withdraw the motion 
if the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hunt] 
would pledge himself to renew iu 

Mr. HUNT was understood to say that he 
could not give such a piedge, afier he had bim- 
self made remarks to which gentlemen might desire 
to reply. 

Mr. WISE said he must then persist in his mo- 
tion. 

Mr. BROWN of Philadelphia asked for the 
reading of the resolution, which was again read. 

Mr. CLIFFORD asked for the yeas and nays 
on the motion: to lay the. resolution en the table, 


And this man M-Leod af-. | 


lows: coe 

YSAS-—Messts. Adams, Alford, Beker, Barton, 
Birdseye, Boardman, Borden, Briggs, Brockway, 
Burnell, Join Campbell, Cary, Chikds, G. Davis, 
Deberry, J. Edwards, Fessenden, Gamble, Goggin, 
Graham, Green, Wm. S. Hastings, Henry, Hud- 
son, J. Irvin, James, Isaac Ð. Jones, Lawrence, 
Samson Mason, Mathiot, Mattocks, Maxwell, 
Maynard, Morrow; Pearce, Pope, Powell, Ram- 
sey, Rencher, Ridgway, Rodney, Sergeant, Simon- 
ton, Sprigg, Stuart, ‘Tillinghast, Warren, Lewis | 
Williams, Christopher H, Williams, Winthrop, 
and Wise—dl. 

NAYS—Messrs. Arnold, Arrington, Atherton, 
Ayereg, Babcock, Banks, Barnerd, Beeson, Bid- 
lack, Blair, Bowne, Brewster, Bronson, Aaron Vv. 
Brown, Chas. Brown,” Burke, William O. Butler, 
Patrick, C. Caldwell, Wiliam P. Garanbell, T. 
J. Campbell, Joba C. Clark, Clifford, Clinton, 
Cooper, Cowen, Daniel, Richard D. Davis, John 
B. Dawson, Doan, Doig, Eastman, John C. Ed- 
warde, Egbert, Ferris, Filimere, J. G. Floyd, ©. 


A. Fioyd, A. Lawrence Foster, Gates, Gerry, Wm.. 


O. Goode, Gordos, Greig, Gastine, Harris, Jobn 
Hastnze, Holmes, Houck, Houston, Howard, 
Hubard, Hunt, Jack, Wm. Cost Joknson, Cave 
Johnson, John W. Jones, John P. Kennedy, King, 
Lane, Lewis, Linn, Littlefield, Lowell, Robert 
MeClellan, McKay, Alfred Marshall, Thomas F. 
Marshall, Medill, Miller, Newhard, Oliver, Os- 
borne, Patridse, Pendleton, Pickens, Plumer, 
Proffit, Alexander Randall, Rayner, Reding, Riggs, 
Rogers, Rocsevelt, Russell, Shields, Smith, Sny- 
Ger, Sollers, Stanly, Steenrod, Stokeley, Summers, 
Sumter, R. W. ‘Thompson, Toland, ‘Tomlinson, 
Turney, Van Buren, Washington, Watterson, J. 
L. White, Thomas W. Williams, J. W. Williams, 
Wood, and Jchn Young—105. 

So the resolution was not laid on the table, 

On motion of Mr. ADAMS, it was ordered that 
an additional member of the Commitiee on Enrol- 
led Bills be appointed by the Speaker. 

And the question recurring en the adoption of the 
resolution of Mr. FLOYD, 

Mr. HUNT was about to proceed in his remarks, 
but the hour of adjournment having arrived within 
five minutes, he yielded to 

Mr. BRIGGS, who offered the following : 

Resolved, That so much of the resolution of the 17th instant, 
fixing the time for the daily meeting and adjournment of the 


House as expires to-morrow, be continued in force for one 
week frorn the time of its present limitation. 


Tae previous question was called and seconded. 
The main question (being on the adoption of the 
resolution) was ordered; and, being taken, the re- 
solution was adopted. 

And then the House adjourned until Monday 
morning, at ten o’clock. 


IN SENATE, 
Monpay, June 28, 1841. 
Mr. CUTHBERT appeared in his seat this 
morning. 
A message was received from the House of Re- 
presentatives, stating that it had passed a resolu- 


tion to attend the funeral of Major General Ma- | 


comp, and asking the concurrence of the Senate 
therein. 

On motion by Mr. CLAY of Kentucky, the re- 
solution was concurred in, and . 

The Senate adjourned. : 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monpay, June 28, 1841. 
After the reading of the journal, 
The Hon. HENRY BLACK of Pennsylvania, 
(the successor to Mr. Ocie,) introduced by his col- 


league, Mr. Coorzr, was qualified and tock his 
seat. 


DEATH OF MAJOR GENERAL MACOMB. 

Mr. DAWSON of Georgia, chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, after remarking 
that it had been announced ia the public prints, by 
the Secretary ef War, that Major General Ma- 
come departed this life on Friday last, sent to the 
Chair the following resolutions, which were unani- 
mously adopted: 


Resolved, That the House of Representatives | 


| gentlemen as the committee on the part of the 


“have learned, with deep regret, the death of Major 

General ALexanper MacomB the late Command. 
ing General of the Army, and the distinguished 
leader in the glorious battle cf Plattsburg in the 
late war. : , f ; 

Resolved, that the. House of Representatives, if 
the Senate concur herein, attend the funeral of Ma- 
jor General Macome this day, at 10 o'clock. 

Resolved, ‘Tnat 2 committee of three membars of 
the House be appointed, on the part of the House, 
to make arrangements with such committee as may 
be eppointed on the part of the Senate, for the 
attendance of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives at the funeral of the late Major General 
MACOMB. 

Mr. DAWSON stated ihat he had heen selected 
by the Secretary of Waras one of the pall-bearers 
on the cceasion; and was,-therefore, at uis own 1€- 
quest, omftted on the committee to be appoinied in 
pursuance of the last named resolution. i 

The SPEAKER then announced the following 


House, viz: f 

Mr. Jons Mitusr, of Missouri. 

Mr. W. O. BorLeR, of Keantneky. 

Mr. Aaron Warp, of New York. 

The resolutions were thea sent to the Senate; 
which body baving concurred therein, E 

The House, at 103 o'clock, adjourned till to- 
morrow, at 10 o’elock. 


IN SENATE, 
- Tusspay, June 29, 1841. 
The CHAIR submited a communication from the 
Department of State in relation to imperfect census 
returns from the State of Kentucky and Lovisia- 


na, and asking for legislative action; which was +}. 


referred to the Committee cn the Judiciary. 

Mr. PORTER presented a memorial from citi- 
zens of Michigan, praying the passage of a general 
bankrupt law; which was laid on the table. 

Mr. STURGEON presented the memorial of 
citizens of Philadelphia, in favor of a bankrupt 
law; which was laid on the table. . 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky presented a memorial 
from citizens of New York city, in favor of a 
bankrupt Jaw containing the prospective principle, 
making it compulsory and voluntary; and that it 
be made applicable to corporations as well as indi- 
viduals. ` : 

Also, from eitizens of Onedia county, New 
York, against the passage of a bankrupt law; 
which were severally read and laid on the table. 

REMOVALS FROM OFFICE. 


The Senate then resumed the consideration of © 
the resolution submitted by Mr. Bucnanan, eall- | 


ing for the names of the persons removed from 

office, and Mr. McROBERTS resumed and con- 

cluded his remarks in favor of the resolution. 
The CHAIR then announced the special order, the 


FISCAL BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. | 


Mr. CLAY of Kentucky moved to amend the bill 
by making the stock transferrible on the payment 
of the second instalment, instead of the third, 

This was opposed by Messrs. WRIGHT, CLAY 


of Alabama, BUCHANAN, WOODBURY, and | 


BENTON, and advocated by Messrs, CLAY of 


Kentucky and HUNTINGTON, and was agreed į $ 


to—ayes 26, noes 21, as follows: 


°c gin aga A os pag cups eaten akg ope i gia 3 ge oie: eres gee 


YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, T- 
Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, | © 


Dixon, Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, 
Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, 
Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Simmons, Tall- 
madge, White, and Woodbridge——26. 
NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, 
Linn, McRoberts, Mouion, Nicholson, Pierce, Se- 


vier, Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, 7 
Walker, Williams, Woodbury, and Wright—21. ; 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky then moved to amend | 
the 1 
amount of debt which it might contract, from | 


the bill by permitting the Bank to extend 


twenty-five to thirty millions of dollars. 


This was advecated by Mr. CLAY of Kentucky, 
and opposed by Messrs. BUCHANAN, WOOD- i 


BURY, WALKER, BENTON, and WRIGHT, 


and the question being taken, it was negatived— 4 


yeas 22, nays 25, as follows: 


i 
i 
3 
: 
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: .¥YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay- 
ard, Berrien, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, 
Evans, Graham, Huntington, Mangum, Mer- 
: rick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Por-ter, Pren- 

tiss, Preston, Tallmadge, White, and Woodbridge 
i mde 
: NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, 

Calhoun, Choate, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Ful- 
: ton, Henderson, King, Linn, McRoberts, Moaton, 
. Nicholson, Pierce, Rives, Sevier, Simmons, Smith 
of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Wil- 
: Hams, Woodbury, and Weight-—25. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky then moved to strike 
out of section 11, the words ‘Congress will, out of 
the surpluses which shall have been previously paid 
over to the Treasurer, appropriate,” and insert 
“the Secretary of the Treasury shall, out of the 
surpluses which shall have been previously paid 
over to the Treasurer, pay.” 

This was advocated by Mr. CLAY of Ken- 
tucky and opposed by Mr. CALHOUN, and Mr. 
CLAY cf Alabama, and was determined in the 
affirmative—ayes 25, noes 23, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Choate, 
Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Gra- 
ham, Henderson, Huntington, Mangum, Merrick, 
Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, Pres- 
€ ton, Rives, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Tali- 
; madge, White, and Woodbridge—25. 

WAYS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Benton, Berrien, 
Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, 
Fulton, King, Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, Nichol- 
son, Pierce, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Stur- 
geon, Tappan, Walker, Williams, Woodbury, 
and Wrighi—23. 

Mr. CLAY moved to amend the bill by striking 

out the restriction which prevented the Bank 
making loans when its circulation exceeded three 
times the amount of its specie. 

This was opposed by Messrs. WALKER and 
BUCHANAN, and advocated by Messrs. BAY- 
ARD, BARROW, and CLAY of Kentucky. 

Mr. SIMMONS proposed a nedification, which 

` left the provision, in spirit, as it originally stood, 
and the modification was agreed to, and the amend- 
ment adopted. 

Mr. CLAY then moved to amend ths bill by 
‘authorizing the presidents and cashiers of the 
branches to sign the notes which were made paya- 

“ble at their several cffices. 
. nis was supported by Messrs, CLAY and 
“BAYARD, and opposed by Messrs. WALKER 
` and WOODBURY, and was agrced to—ayes 28, 
noes 21, as follows: 

YERAS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bav- 
ard, Berrien, Choate, Clay of Ky. Clayton, Dixon, 
? Evans, Graham; Henderson, Huntington, Kerr, 
'Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Puelps, 
! Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Simmons, Smith 
; offa. Tallmadge, White, and Woodbricge—28. 
3 NAYS—Messrs. Ailen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Cathbert, Faiion, King, Lina, MeRober's, 


a ate Ee ES eee 


d Sturgeon, Tappan, Watker, Williams, Woodbury, 
"o Wright, aud Young—21. 


, Woula postpone the remainizg amendments unii 
to-morrow. 

O The Senate then went into Executive business, 

and afterwards aujourned. 


ee 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Yovspay, Jens 29, 1841. 

Mr. ADAMS said he had been requested by Mr 
Alexander Hamilton, of New Yoik, to present to 
the House a dtaughtof an act io organize an 
tablish an excheq ii 
of the people of tae Uaid 
some remarks of his own, ex ; 
visions. ji was an act prepared by that gentle- 
man, which he wicked to be considered, and waich 
“Ihe had requested him (r A.) to move to be 
“printed by order of the House, and nat it ba re- 
ferred to the Commit ec on the Currency. 

Mr. A. remarked thai it was well known that 
Mr. Hamiiton was a son of ihe greatest financier 
ae “this country ever prodaced—certainiy a man to 
¢ “who the country was desply indebied, most espe- 
cially in respect to our consitotona, currency—a 


i| days ago. 


' Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, S-vier, Smith of Conn. | 


Mr. CLAY then said it was ge‘ting late, and ke | 


man whose mind was impressed on the history, 
not only of the Constitution itself, but on the his- 
tory of is administration from the day of its adop- 
tion tothe present time. 

Mr. A. said that. Mr. Hamilton had paid great 
attention to the projet; and although he had not 
had time to examine it, he was well satisfied that 
if the House thought proper to refer and have the 
draught printed, they might derive from it useful 
advice on the subject of the currency. 

The SPEAKER said that the gentleman could 
cnly make his motion by unanimous consent. 

And the motion to refer the projet to the Select 
Commitee on the Currency, and to print it, being 
before the House— 

Mr. EVERETT should doubt, he said, the pro- 
priety of printing this projet, after the course 
which had been taken by the House in another 
very strong case which had been presented a few 
He would move the reference, without 
the printing. 

Mr. ADAMS said he did not himself consider 
the decision of the House the other day, against 
printing a projet of a similar character to this, 
presented by a.distinguisked member of the House 
itself, [Mr. Barnagrp,] as final and decisive. He 
(Mr. A.) thought that ifthe House had not acted 
on tbat motion in a hurry, but had maturely con- 
sidered it, the printing of that projet would have 
been agreed to. He thought that the House should 
order the printing of all these plans or projets, as 
they all tended to elucidate the subject to all the 
members of this House as well as to the commu- 
nity abroad. 

Mr. HUNT was opposed to priuting this projet, 
on the ground which had been taken by the gentle- 
man from Vermont [Mr. Everett] with the addi- 
tional argument that the paper referred to by that 
gentleman came from one of their own members, 
who staled that he had bestowed much time and 
consideration upon the subject. He (Mr. H.) for 
{ 


ons, after that decision, and whilst it remained un- 
reversed, would oppose the printing of any projet, 
coming either from a member of this House, or, as 
in the present case, from a person not holding a 
seat on this floor. 


Mr. BARNARD said he hoped that no serious 
objection would be made to the printing; and he 
hoped the FIouse would settle the question without 
reference to any decision that might have been 
made on an isolated. case that had been passed 
upon. It was sufficient now that the House had a 
proposition before it which should be determined 
upon its own merits. The House, in justice to 
itself, in justice to the distinguished member from 


this projet, ought to order it to be printed; and he 


back to any past transaction. 

Mr. BROWN of Pennsylvania hoped that, with- 
cut reference to the past, the printing would net be 
ordered. Ifthey ence began to print these plans, 
| he appreberded that the House.would have to print 
more than it would like to paw for, or than the 
a. Indepsedent of the 


expense, the trouble which the F would be put 
to if all these prijs were to de pri 


, Showd be 
asufficient reese: tii thought the 


b 


on, owes 


whether they m 


ational Bank. 
come in upon 
mehed of or- 
yoat of com- 


i ne the pri 
piiment fo members. 
i 


Mr, SERGEANT moved to amend the motion 


the 


> u:i 
C CLA 


tee on tt 
Mr. J. 
print oR i 
110, nees not counted. 

So the motion to print was iaid on the fable. 


ed—ayes 


Massachusetts, [Wir. Anam] who had presented | 


(Mr. B ) hoped it would be done wiihsut looking | 


subject for this | 
done on that i 
boa question | 
bt not offer a | 


the gentleman | 


the rcouen to | 


Fhe House teok np for consideration the motion, | 


submitted “yesterday by Mr. Linn, to reconsider 
the vote of Friday last by which the following ‘ve- 
solution, offered on that day by Mr. Briaas, was 
adopted: - xy eee 
Resolved, That so much of the resolution of the. 17th inst: 
fixing the time for the daily meeting and adjournment ‘of the 


House, as expires to-morrow, be continued in force for one week © 
i} {rom the time of its present limitation. ; 


Some conversation took place on a point of or-` 
der, after which the question on the motion. to 
reconsider was taken, and was decided in the fies 
gative—ayes 77, noes 83. E 

Se the vote was not reconsidered. . : 

Petitions and memorials were called for in the 
reverse order of the States and Territories; and 
were presented by the following members: 

Mr. MILLER of Missouri. : : 

[Mr. Miter of Missouri presented the -petition 
of N. Kenney, P. G. Camden, E.: Walsh, and 
others, citizens of St. Louis, Missouri, praying 
Congress to passa general bankrupt law; referred. 
to the Committee on the Judiciary.} a 

Messrs. KENNEDY, WHITE, and THOMP- 
SON, of Indiana. 

{Mr. Kennepy presented several petitions 
signed by ciiizens of Jay couaty, Indiana, praying 
Congress to charter a National Bank, and express» 
ing it as the opinion of the petitioners, that such an 
institution would. restore the coun.ry to a stale of 
healthful action. - 

These petitions (said Mr. K.) come from my dis» 
trict, and are signed by a portion of my immediate 
constituents. This being the case, it is due to 
them, as well as to myself, to state that upon this 
question, the petitioners and myself differ: in toto.. 
' At the bottom of these petitions (said Mr. K.) there- 
is a written request that I would present them, and 
vote for a bill to carry out their prayer. The first 
branch of the request I now comply with, and I do 
so wiih great pleasure: but to comply with the se- 
cond branch of the request, I beg leave respectfully 
to decline, for I shall assuredly vote against the es- 
'| tatlishment of a National Bank of any description, 

believing, as I do, that it would be both inexpedient 
and urconsiitational.] ; 

Mr. WHITES of Louisiana. 

Mr. BUTLER of Kantucky. . : 

Mr. SERGEANT of Pennsylvania, >= 

Messrs. MCKEON, EGBERT, WARD, CLIN- 
FTON, FILLMORE, BARNARD, J. G. FLOYD, 
and WOOD, of New York. 

[Mr. J. G. Fucyp presented the petition of Wal- 
ter Warriner and 43 other males and 17 females of 
| Frankfort Hiil, Herkimer county, New York, pray- 
ing tuat slavery may be abolished in the District of 
|| Columbia, and that the peutions heretofore offered 
on this subject may be considered; which petition, 
i| the Spsaxen said, was excluded by the rales adopt- 
ed by the Elouse ] oe : 

[Mr Woop. of New York presented. the memo- 
moriai of one hundred and thirty-one citizens of the 
city of New York, praying fora division of. the 
iblie lands into farms of from 50 to 80 acres, and 
be ecded gratuitously during life to bone fide set- 


|i ters. He moved its reference to the Committee 
Hj e Lands] 

j à EC LARGS. | 3 

|| Mr. BOARDMAN of Connecticut. 


srs. ADAMS, WINTHROP, and PAR- 
i PER, of Massachusetts, 
(| [Me Panmunvrr presented the petition. of Chas. 
Thompson and 102 cthers, for the passage of a 
generar t law.] 
moë Mr. COSHING, it was 

has all pentions, resolutions of State Legisla- 
papers, on the subject of a tankrapt Jaw, pre- 
st Congress, be taken from the files of the House 
e Comanitiee on the Judiciary. 
ESTON of New Hampshire. 
.THERTON presented the following resolu- 
* the Legisiature of New Hampshire, viz: 
d by the ate and House of Representatives in 
Court convened, That the Federa! Constitution con- 
Toug ne bower to charter a Bank, and that its 
i Would be fraught with danger to the Lest interests 


should the pri 
of the peop 


ent Congress grant à charter, 

the Unired Si 
at qaesiion hes 
iil bs the duty of a sabsequent Con 


sed, That in the event of ‘he establishment of a Na- 

on New Hampshire, as 

one of the parties to the compact of Union, to adopt such mea- 

sures as may be necessary to protect her citizens from the ans 
croachments of the Federal Government. i 

Revolved, That no emergency can justify a connection of the 


Treasury. of the United States with the banks, as agents in the 
collection, custody, and dirbursement of the public revenues. 

Resolved, That the creation of a national debt, by funding 
the real or supposed: liabilities of the General Government, 
would béa fraud upon the people. _ poe 
`. Resolved, That the distribution of the puviie revenue, whe- 

‘ther it may have accrued from the proceeds of the gales of the 
public lands, or otherwise, is without sanction in the_Constitu- 
tion, would be disastrous to the prosperity of the States, and 
tend to destroy that due relation between the States and the Fe: 
deral Government, to preserve which should be the paramount 
object of legislation. 2 a 
esolved, Thata system of tariff duties, except to suppl 
“the actual wants of Government, ought not to be established, 
that the whole scheme of a protective tariff,isa gross legislative 
‘error, founded in ignorance of the true principles of political 
economy; an imposition upon the credulity of people, by which 
they.are taxed without any equivalent; that, instead of encou- 
raging domestic industry, it depresses it; instead of protection, 
it brings destruction. 

Resolved, That the true policy of the Federal Government 
ig, to coafine its action to the objects specifically enumerated in 
the. Constitution, leaving industry to regulate itself. 

Resolved, That the resolutions passed Tuly 4, 1838, relative 
to French spoliations, prior to the year 1800, be, and the same 
are hereby repealed, 

Resolved, That His Excellency the Governorof this State, 
be directed to transmit a copy of the foregoing resolutions to 
each of our Senators and Representatives in Congress, to be by 
them laid before the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States. £ 

JOHN S. WELLS, | 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
: JOSIAH QUINCY, 
Pregident of the Senate. 


APPROVED, June 11, 1841. 
JOHN PAGE, Governor. 
A true copy of the original record. 
Attest: JOSIAH STEVENS, Jr. 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. ATHERTON said that the subjects em- 
braced in these resolutions were among those re- 
fetred to in the message of the President, and there- 
fore were not excluded by the rule providing for 
the reception of petitions and resolutions of States 
at this session. There was, in the series of reso- 
lutions adopted by the Legislature, one which prc- 
bably was not receivable at present under the rule, 
it being for the repeal of a resolution concerning 
“claims for French spoliations prior to 1800,” 

_ passed in 1838. 


On motion of Mr. A. the resolutions which were 
now receivable under the rules, were laid upon the 
table, and ordered to be printed.] 

The committees were then called in their order 
fer reports. 

Mr. CALHOUN, from the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs, reported a bill to provide for the pay- 
mentof navy pensions. 

The bill was read twice by its title, and, on mo- 
tion of Mr. ©. was referred to the Commitiee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, and ordered 
to be printed. 

Resolutions being the next order of business, and 
the unfinished business of the morning hour being 
the modified resolution heretofore offered by Mr. 
Fioyp, calling for certain information in relation 
to the case of Alexander McLeod, 

Mr. FILLMORE appealed to his colleague, 
{Mr. Hunt,] who was entitled to the floor, to waive 

. his right for the present, so as to enable the House 
to go into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union on the business there awaiting its action. 
There would be opportunity enough to discuss this 
resolution. If bis colleague would yield, and the 
chairman of the Committee on Public Lands, [Mr. 
W. C. Jounson,] should not move to take up the 
land bill, he (Mr. F.) would move to go into commit- 
tee on the bill reported by him on a former day, 
authorizing a loan. 

- Mr. W. C. JOHNSON made a similar request. 
_ Mr. HUNT said he was ready now to proceed 
in saying what he had to say upon the resolution 
under consideration, and was desirous of doing so. 
But, feeling as he did that any information ww be 
derived under the resolution was of no conse- 
quence when compared with action upon the busi- 
ness that had brought Congress together at this 
time, and having no particular desire to hang a 
Speech upon the resolution, he would for to-day 
yield the floor for the motion proposed—by no 
means, however, giving up the floor when the re- 
soluiion should come up. 

, » So the resolution goes over until to-morrow. 

DISTRIBUTION AND PRE-EMPTION BILL. 

On motion of Mr. W. C. JOHNSON, the House 
resolved itself into Committee of the -Whole on the 
state of the Union, (Mr. Lawrence of Pennsylva- 
niain the ehair,) on the bill] to appropriate the 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


praceeds of the sales of the public. lands, and to 


` grant pre-emption rights. 


“Mr. W. C. JOHNSON, who held the floor from 
Friday last, resumed his remarks in favor of the 
bill. 

Mr. J. in the course of his remarks, alluded to 
General Jackson and Mr. Dickerson as taking 
ground in favor of a distribution of the public reve- 


nue, and said that before he went into the question’ 


of expediency, he would refer to an argument 
which might be made in opposition. .It would -be 
said, why do you wish to pass this bill when the re- 
venues of the General Government are not equal to 
its wants? Will you press such a measure, when 
the chairman of your Committee of Ways and 
Means [Mr. Fitumore] has reported a bill au- 
thorizing a loan of twelve millions of dollars? Will 
you urge the argument of expediency, and talk 
about dividing the proceeds of the sales of the pub- 
lic lands when your Treasury is empty? Will you 
urge dis‘ribution when you have nothing to dis- 
tribute? Well, in response to that, he would ask 
members of the committee to take up the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, to examine that do- 
cument, and to see whether they had not materials 
enough upon which they could legislate, not only 
so as to meet the present and future liabilities of 
the nation, and to divide this fund, but to do so 
without embarrassing any portion of the Union. 
They might even go on and double the amount. 
They might even go as far as Mr. Dickerson and 
Gen. Jackson. | 

Mr. J. referred gentlemen to considerations 
which could not but have weight with the mind of 
every man that loves his country. He was not, he 
repeated, in favor of a protective tariff; he went 
solely for a tariff of revenue. If this should inci- 
dentally protect our own industry, so much the 
better. 

In ten brief years the money paid by the Ameri- 
can people to England alone—to say nothing of 


. continental Europe—but to England alone, we 


have paid eighty five millions of dollars for the sin- 
gle article of iron. Is such a policy according to 
the genius of our Government? Is it the true phi- 
losophy and the true policy of American legislators 
to study how much they can by their legislation 
benefit the interests of France and England, and 
how much they can at the same time injure our 
own? I repeat it, I am opposed to a protective ta- 
riff; but I pray gentlemen not to class me with such 
legislators. Let us look at the fact. Europe le- 
vies a revenue of thirty millions of dollars on one 
hundred thousand hogsheads of American tobacco, 
which cost in the United States seven millions of 
dollars, and which are chiefiv the product of three 
or some half dozen States. Thirty millions of dol- 
lars on this one isolated article of tobacco. It is 
often said to be the staple of Maryland; and we are 
told that the people of Prince Georges county raise 
double the quantity of it to what is raised by any 
other county in the Union. But I deny tke cor- 
rectness of the statement. I say that tobacco is not 
the great staple of Maryland; ber chief staple con- 
sists of wheat and corn. True, this does not ap- 
pear on the books of your Treasury, because it is 
chiefly consumed at home, or given in exchange 
for the products of other. States, while tobacco is 
entered-on the books, because a great portion of it 
goes abroad, and hence it bas come to be set down 
as our main staple production; but the faet is pot 
so. Seven millions worth of tobacco brings to the 
Government of Europe thirty millions of dollars; 
yet we do not ask you to raise thirty millions on all 
Enaropean products combined; we only need twenty- 
two millions on the produce of the whole earth. 
He must, I repeat it, be a subtle reasoner who can 
make Americans believe, when their Government 
could pay the debts of the Revolution, State and 
Netional, and all the debt of a second war, and yet 
increase as it has, that the distribution of three mil- 
lions of the proceeds of the public lands is going to 
ruin them, 

Mr. J. after observing that when he was arrested 
in his remarks on Friday last, he was endeavoring 
to show that, according to the genius, the spirit, and 
the letter of the acis of cession, the public domain 
never was intended as a source of national revenue 
for the purpose of supporting and carrying on the 


_ Secretary of the Treasury, to that famous report 


. General Government, by ihe very language of the 


- quently, of the means of liquidating the immense 


` stimulates me to persevere. 


wants and expenditures of the General Govern. 
ment, said that, before he concluded he would eù 
deavor to offer an argument, which, he hoped 
would demonstrate that the proceeds of the sale: 
of the pubiic lands, upon any ground of law, o 
principle; or of expediency, should not remain in: 
the coffers. of the nation for the purpose of being * 
expended by the General Government. Fe -had 
referred, by way of illustration, to the law of 1790 
which assumed on the part of. the General Govern-: 
ment the debts of the States. To illustrate this po- 
sition, he could refer to the language of the then 


of Mr. Hamilton in 1790, that convincing and 
strong argument which he then made in favor of 
assuming the State debts, upon the ground that the- 


Constitution, did arrogate to itself supreme power 
over the whole question of commerce; that the 
States were stripped of that power, and, conse- 


debts which they created in the war of the Revolu- 
tion. i ME 
; Having examined for a moment the subject 
matter of the bil, Mr. J. said; but there is one 
argument urged against the bill whicb, when duly 
examined, will 'be found to be one of the strongest ` 
that could be urged in its support. Gentlemen 
say to us in warning tones, “If you once divide 
the proceeds of these lands among the States, you : 
will never get them back into the national coffers.” 
Well; I ask gentlemen if they have confidence in 
the legislation of the States? Have they any be- 
lief in the wisdom of the people? And if they 
have, is not their own statement an admission i 
that the States and the people will both approve 
this measure as wise? That they will appreciate 
and give it their universal sanction? So far from 
this being an argument against the bill, it is the 
strongest of all arguments in its favor. So far 
from discouraging me in_pressing it upon the sup- 
port and favor of the House, it urges me on; it 
What greater en- 
couragement could I desire than thè assurance, 
even from the lips of an adversary, that the people 
of my State will bail such a law with joy? And | 
is mine the only State? Let gentlemen them- g 
selves be the judges. Is there a State in the 
Union which, when this boon is cast into her lap, 
will repudiate it and reject it? Can gentlemen 
point me to a State Legislature which will rise 
and say, “We reject the offer?” I venture to 
predict there will not be one in the limits of the 
whole Union. And that I consider one of the 
strongest arguments in favor of the measure. : 
Mr. J. in conclusion, asked, What will be the 
consequence if you defeat this bill? Suppose the. | 
argument to prevail before this committee that 
there must be no increase of revenue and no loan 
to pay the national debt, but that we are to have a 
new batch of Treasury, notes; are to absorb. the 
revenue of the States from these lands, and try 
how much of foreign luxuries we can get into the 
country duty free—suppose this, and what do gen- 
tlemen suppose will be the consequence upon the © 
people? The State Governments will be placed : 
under the necessity of resorting to direct taxation— 
the most onerous and oppressive form in which the 
wants of Government can be demanded. The re- 
sources of the States will all be absorbed; the ba- 
lance of trade will be against you; and when the 
banks shall resume specie paymenis, the very first 
importation will take all your specie out of the 
country. ~ j i 
But if you impose a duty upon foreign luxuries 
and divide the proceeds of the public domain, who 
is it that will pay the twenty-two millions of reve- 
nue? Willit be the plain, hard-working mecha- 
nic? Will it be the frugal, industrious, independent 
tiller of the soil? A mån that never saw a bottle of 
champagne or mareschino in his house in all his : } 
days? No; the duty will be paid by the rich and ` fj 
the luxurious. The tax will make little practical 
difference in the consumption of luxuries. And 
why? Because they are esteemed mainly because 
they are luxuries, and their use is supposed to mark 
a class in society, a grade in human condition. 
Bring down champagne to the price of hard cider, 
and those who now use it would repudiate and 


‘the States. 


scorn it. It is chiefly because the rich man looks 
oni his champagne as a luxury that he spends 


‘his money to buy it. I will venture to say the 


consumption of wine will not be diminished by 
a duty of twenty per cent. Does a member of 
Congress drink poor Lisben wine at seventy-five 
cents?’ Go ask them. No; they apply to the 
dealer and get the best he has. It is a matter 
of pleasure and pride—it isa luxury to have the 
best wine, and to know that it is costly. This feel- 
ing will keep up the use of wines, and willsend to 


your ‘Treasury the needed revenue, while at the. 


same time you divide the proceeds of the public 
lands. How will the two measures operate on the 
farmer? The daty on wines will not affect him; 
he drinks none, or next to none; but the distribu- 
tion of the price of the public lands will come home 
to him at once in his escape from direct taxation, 


` and in the canal which carries his produce to mar- 


ket. He is freed from the necessity of paying a 
doilar to the General Government, while he reaps 
his full share of the revenue derived to his State. 
And so manifest is this to the People, that a bill far 
less advantageous than this passed the Senate bya 
large majority. But here is a bill that not only 
distributes the avails of the lands, but seeures a 
permanent pre-emption right to actual settlers. 
Will gentlemen vole against such a bill? Will 
they go back and tell the laboring man that they 
are anxious he shall support the expenditures of his 
own State Government and the General Govern- 
ment too, when he might have escaped both? For 
one, I would rather let the rich buy their costly 
wines, The bən vivant may pop his three bottles 
a day ifhe likes; as a legislator I have no objec- 
tion; let him pay his twenty cents duty upon it, 
and relieve the farmer and the laborer from his 
taxes. That is my doctrine! That is what I call 
Democracy. 1 was brought up in the Democratic 
school; not the school of this new-fangled Democra- 
cy that makes a king of the President, and a unit 
of the Cabinet and the Congress both; oh, no; but 
of the old-fashioned Patrick Henry democracy, 
that makes each poor honest man a peer of the 
realm; that views and treats the Representative but 
ashis servant. That is my doctrine. 

But reject this bill, and force the States to rezort 
to direct taxation; and what will be the practical 
result? Will the tax fall upon the rich alone? No; a 
direc: tax falls like mildew on every man’s estate, and 
every man’s property. Be he Whig or be he Loco 


- Foco, it comes down on the property of every hu- 


man being. Each man must pay the cues of: Go- 
vernment—not, as I propose, of his own free will, 
as the man does who buys a bottle of wine, but by 
compulsion, under the red of the sheriff; and, even 
if he is in debt, it matters not; his tangible property 
must meet the demands of the law. And now, I 
say to gentlemen on all sides of me, if you force the 
American people to this, they will very soon force 
you to think upon the Constitution; and, if the re- 
sult of your meditation does pot please them, they 
will speedily thereafter force you out of this hall, 
and force other men into your seats. Assure as light 
falls from heaven, the American people will never 
hear of direct taxation in time of peace, while you 
refuse to puta picayune of duty upona pipe cf 
French wine. 

And now look at the operation of this bill upon 
Ido not say that of Jate I love the Ge- 
neral Government less, but that my love for the 
States is increased. 

[Mr. Dawson, (playfully speaking across,) ‘“es- 
pecially when you shall be Governor of one of 
them.”}—(A laugh.) 

[Yes, especially then: and I reciprocate to the 
gentleman from Georgia very cordially his antici- 
pations on that subject} [Laughter, and cries of 
“fairs? “a fair hit.” 

There was a time when the Governor of a Siate 
was the second man ia the nation; but things are 
changed. I finda mammoth power grown up in 
tae heart of the Confederacy, which is fast swal- 
lowing up the States: and now I blush to see Go- 
vernors of States coming here and suing to snbal- 
tern officers of this Government for subaltern of- 
fices under them! Yes, the Governor of a State, 
with a wealthy territory exceeding the limits of 
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England, c -ming and cringing for a miserable office 
to a miserable Secretary ! 

lt is humiliating to see how the States are be- 
coming merged in the rays of this great central sen 
of the system. I go for equalizing power in this 
Confederacy. I go(to nss a favorite expression of 
Bonaparte) for having the balance of power re- 
stored. I am fora General Government which 
shall rest self-poised on its own centre, and for 
having the States placed in a position where they 
can resist the great absorbing centralizing force of 
that Government. And what, I ask azain, will be 
the effect of this bill upon the States? The States 
that are now oppressed with debt will be enabled 
to meet their obligationc—to pay the interest, re, 
deem their credit, and press to completion their 
great plans of internal improvement. New fields 
of production will be opened, new sources of manu- 
facturing materials will be explored and rendered 
available, and thus the aggregate wealth and pro 
perty of the nation will be augmented. And if 
there be States who do not desire to embark in any 
works of public improvement, they can apply their 
shares to the purposes of education, or to any other 
object of public utility which they may deem more 
important than either. 

I might take up the subject of education simply, 
and press the bill on that ground alone. As the 
matter now stands, this Government has made do- 
nations of the public lands to some States for pur- 
poses: of education, and not to others: there is no 
equality: 150,000 acres have been given for free 
schools, and for colleges over half a million. A 
nation’s power arises more from mind than from 
mere matter: itis more intellectual than physical: 
the human mind, when fully developed, enligh- 
tened, and combined in social organization, is as 
nearly omnipotent as any thing created can-be in 
this world. It wields at once moral, physical, and 
political power. It is, therefore, the duty of every 
legislator to further the interests of education to 
the utmost of his ability and opportunities. If any 
gentleman will look at the last census, he will there 
see the deplorable condition of education in some 
portions of our country. If any member shall 
rise and oppose this bill, I can turn his eyes upon a 
picture of this kind that will sicken his heart. If, 
then, the bill stood ou that ground alone, it ought 
to pass with unanimous acclamation: for it sup- 
plies the means of conveying the light of know- 
ledge to every domicil in the land: it will build a 
temple to knowledge in every neighborhood, 
wherein may be trained those future legislators 
who shall fill these halls. Look around on this 
floor, and see at this moment how many are here 
assemb'ed who rose from a very humble origin, 
and whom nothing but. ‘the wand of education 
could have raised, and trausfermed, and fonored 
with the power cf making the laws of their coun- 
try. Itis not pedigree which, in this country, can 
raise a man to Parliament. It is mind, and the 
effectof kncwledge upon mind, that lifts up men 
to the highest honers of this free and happy Re- 

ublic. f 

í Mr. CLIFFORD- of Maine then tock the floor. 
He said he was desious of submitting a few ob- 
servations on the bill in reply to the gentleman 
from Maryland. He was not aware that any 
question was pending before the committee, and, 
therefore, for the purpose of avoiding all difficulty 
in regard to points of order, and to enable him to 
discuss the merits of the bill, he would move to 
strike out the enacting clause. 

And the question being on the motion to strike 
out, 

Mr. C. said. this was a subject which had been 
frequently and ably discussed in both Houses of 
Congress, in the public journals, and in the prima- 
ry assemblies of the people. He could not, there- 
fore, promise the committee that he should be able 
to reward them for any attention they might think 
proper to bestow on what he had to say by the 
exhibition of any new features The arguments 
in favor of and against the merits of the proposi- 
tion had been so often urged that it was difficult to 
present: them in any mew light. And if he were 
allowed to consult his own feelings, without regard 
to the dwy he owed to those had honored bim with 
their confidence in sending him to be a representa- 
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tive of their interests here, he should cunient hime 
self with giving a silent vote against the proposi~ 


tion. 


He desired to confine his remarks entirely to the 
distribution principle. He had listened to the very. 
able and eloquent argument of the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Jonnson] and at the expense of re- 
versing the order of remark hé (Mr. C,) had marked_ 
out for himself, he must undertake. to expose. 
some of the errors into which that gentleman had: 
fallen. ` ee 

The basis upon which the gentleman placed this; 
measure before the American people was, that we 
might pass this bill to confer a benefit on tlre States, - 
and toat the national Treasury might be replenished 
by a duty on luxurics or, as the phrase. was, free 
articles of luxury, silks, wines, and so. forth. -He. 
(Mr. C ) had never heard this “so forth” filled up 
until he received the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. But the argument of the gentleman 
from Maryland went mainly, if not entirely, on 
the ground that the whole deficit to be created’ by 
this bill could be reimbursed by a duty on wines, 
The gentleman would almost have the committee 
understand that we could raise one hundred mil- 
lions, though he did not propose so large an 
amount, and he placed this argument. upon the 
ground that imported wines paid no duty. He. 
(Mr. C.) had commenced with this branch of the 
subject for the purpose of showing that there was . 
a great difference between speculation ‘and plain 
matter of fact. He had in his possession a state- 
ment prepared at the Treasury Department show- 
ing the whole amount of wines imported for the. 
last three years separately—the amount of daties. 
received, and the amount which a duty of twenty 
per cent. would yield in addition to the present. 
amount. He had re-examined that statement, and 
he was satisfied it was correct. He would ask 
his friend from Maryland (for so he hoped he might 
cali him) to examine it, and see if his argument. 
bad any basis upon which it could stand before an 
intelligent people. oo, 

Mr. W. COST JOHNSON explained. He was 
apprehensive that the genileman from Maine [Mr. 
Ciirrorp] had mistaken the point of his'remarks, 
When he (Mr. J.) asked what was the duty on 
French wines, the gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr., Proxens] had responded “nothing.” He 
(Mr. J.) only alluded to wines and silks as illustra- 
tive cf his pcsition, and he assumed the ground 
that of the  seventy-one millions of produc- 
tions of foreign nations which now come into our 
ports duty free, this Government could lay a duty 
sufficient to mect the wants of the nation without 
oppressing either commerce or the people, and that 
duty could be levied chiefly upon luxuries, which 
would be paid by those were able and willing to pay 
them. ` 

Mr. CLIFFORD proceeded. He was under- 
stood to say that he thought he had correctly ap- 
prehended the remarks ofthe gentleman from Ma- 
syland, (Mr. Jounson.) The gentleman had placed 
his argument mainly upon the ground that the 
Treasary could be replenished by the imposition of 
duties upon silks and wines.” He (Mr. C.) had 
not heard the gentleman name any other articles of 
luxury. It was true that the gentleman had refer- 
red to articles of free importation, but he (Mr. ©.) 
thought he could satisfy the gentleman that a 
great portion of these articles imported. duty’ free 
were not luxuries, but necessaries of life, and that 
a very important article was that of bullion, (gold 
and silver)—the fourteen millions which the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury proposed to except from 
the operation of the new imposition. . 

Mr. C. read a variety of statistical tables, exhi- 
biting the amounts of luxuries (of various kinds—~ 
silks, wines, silk and worsted goods, &c.) imported 
into the United Siates for several years past, as the 
basis of estimates to show. that the deficiency ere- 
atedin the public Treasury by the operation of 
this bill, if it should pass, could not be made up by 
the new imposition. contemplated upon articles of 
luxury, and that the argument of the gentleman 
from Maryland was not broad enough to meet the 
ease. The aggregate cf all the articles would 
preduce, Mr. C. coniended, less than $5,000,000, 
taking the year 1838 asthe basis; taking 1839, the 


amount would be a little more; taking 1840, it 
would be less. >°- zit i 

„Mr. ©. then adverted to *the’ reductions which 
were shortly to take place, under the compromise 
act, inthe rates of duties, and whicb, he said, 
would effect a reduction equal to more than the 
whole amount that could be raised from all articles 
of luxury (ineloding silks and. wines, and the 
whole list he had mentioned:) Now, if the max- 
imum duty of 20 per cent, should be imposed, and 
should not be enough to supply the deficiency, 
how was that deficiency, under the compromise 
act, which all gentlemen professed to veneraie, to 
be supplied? The answer to his mind was plain; 
it was an answer which his constituents under- 
stood, and, consequently, they were opposed to this 
measure. He risked nothing in saying that two- 
thirds of the legal volers of his district were 
opposed to this measure, and opposed, too, 
not upen party grounds. The deficiency 
must. be made up in one of two ways; 
and if there was any other way except 


that of an increasing and permanent national debt, 


he should like to be informed. We must either 
impose additional duties, or, in case there were no 
duties on: the necessaries of life, we must do what 
he would undertake to infer was the motive and 
object of this measure—restore a protective tariff. 
There might be some difference of opinion as to 
what constituted the necessaries of life. He would 
ask gentlemen whether, in speaking of the neces- 
saries of life, they included tea, coffee, sugar, and 
molasses?’ Amongst his constituents these articles, 
if ever they had been regarded as luxuries, had 
ceased to be so. Did the people of Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Massachusetts, regard these arti- 
cles as luxuries? On the contrary, were they not 
regarded as necessaries? Let the friends of this 
measure make up their list, and let them tell us 
how this deficiency could be supplied. That defi- 
ciency would amount to three, four, or probably 
five millions. Bur take even the smaller sum of 
three millions, How was it to be made up? 

Mr. C. here adverted to the charges of extrava- 
gance which had been made against the past Ad- 
mivistration, and to the promises of reduction 
which had been made in behalf of this. Yet, he 
said, he had seen no proposition to the latter pur- 
port. There were numerous calls upon us for ad- 
ditional appropriations, bat he had seen no propo- 
sitin fora reduction of expenditures. Would any 
man deny that, taking the whole amount of reve- 
nue from lands and chstoms, we are at this very 
moment receiving no more than was sufficient to 
meet the current expenses of the Government, even 
under the most economical Administraticn, and 
that there was no probability that the aggregate of 
revenue, from both sources, for ten years to come, 
would amount to more than was svfficient to meet 
those expenditures on the basis of the most econo- 
mical Administration; whetherthe Whigs reu:ained 
in power, or whether they were to be succeeded by 
a more economical class of politicians? 

Then came the question, how were the people 
to be benefitted by this measure? If you vend to 


a State no more than its just proportion, no snore | 


than it was to pay baci, none would be benetiied. 
Ifyou send more, it would be at the expense of 
some other State; and thus one State would bave 
the advantage of another in the bargain. Wpon no 
basis, therefore—if he wascerreet in arstuaing thot 
we were not to expect from all ovr sources of revenge 
agreaier amount than would be necessary to meet 
the expenditures of the Government—couid the 
people by any possibility be benefited. How was 
the eight millions deficiency which, for aughthe 
knew,.it was the intention of Congicss to erat, 
how was’ it to be supplied? He thought he bad 
the clew te itin the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury of June 3, 1841. The report said: 

“But as it may not comport with thé views of C 
into’a revision and adjustment of the c 
„act of March 2, 1833;comes to have 
operetion, tke undersigned would iespectivily recurimend, as 
& temporary measure, the lesy ofa duty of 20 pore 
lovers on‘All ariicles which are now free of duty, 


fej 


gress 10 go” 


> 
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of 20 per cent. upon salt,/molässes, coffee, tea, 


‘&c,? If so, he hoped he should be able to :ascer- ` 


tain thenames of those genilemen, as he would | 
like to know who was in favor of and who opposed 
to the adoption of a measure of this character. 
He didwot know that the Committee of Ways and 
Means would make such á recommendation, be- 
cause he was not aware of what their intentions 
were; but he could readily conceive that, if this bill 
was to pass that committee would have to make 
up the deficiency from some quarter. He con- 
fessed thathe was unable to perceive any other 
course which would be adopted to make up 
the deficit, than a resort to a duty of twenty 
per cent. on the articles be had named; and 
he expected that, at no very distant day in 
this session, a proposition would be brought 
forward by the honorable gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, unless some other course should be 
adopted, of which he at present knew nothing. But 
of that he would leave the future to speak. One 
thing, however, they all knew; and that was, that 
there lay upon the table a proposition to borrow 
twelve millions of dollars, to carry on the Govern- 
ment. Buthe would not pursue this branch of 
the inquiry further at this time. And, to return 
to the subject more immediately before the com- 
mittee, he would say that he wished to ascertain 
what was the precise character of the proposition’ 


_ under consideration. He knew it had been usually 


defended and assailed upon the ground of its being 
a proposition to dispose of the public lands. This 
had been the general scope and bearing of the ar- 
gument; and it had been contended that Congress 
does possess the power to dispose of the public do- 
main. Now he desired to be informed whether 
this was the precise and exact character of the pro- 
position. 

He proposed to speak briefly of the second and 
third sections of the bill under consideration. 
[Here Mr. C. cited the terms of the sections in 
question.] Now what, he asked, would be the 
precise legal effect of the expression “proceeds of 
the sales of the public lands?” He would contend 
that it could have no vther legal effect than to give 
the disbursing officers a certain amount of the 
public money, which was to be drawn from 
the Treasury on the first day of January and 
July in each year. And this bill looked to a con- 
stant and annual- appropriation of money out of 
the National Treasury. He now spoke of the dis- 
tribution, and not of the pre emption feature of the 
bill—a bill which did not propose to dispose of 
one single acre of land, but to pay semi-annually 
an indefinite amount of money out of the Treasury. 
And he thought that in this respect it was most 
clearly and manifestly unconstituvonal. And why? 


| But, before he proceeded to discuss this questiun, 


he wished io forit!y himself in the position that the 


j bill was not one for the disposition of ihe public 
į lands, bat that it was one ay 
| the pabiie ‘Freasury. 


ropiiating money from 
Congress hat long since 
provided for the sale and disposition of te territory 
of the United States, and laws in relation to that 
subject were placcd on the statute book thirty or 
forty years ago. Among other requirements of 
those laws was one that all moneys derived from 
the sales of the public lands were io be pa:d inio 
the Treasury of the United States. And recently 
laws had been passed imposing very severe pensi- 
ties for emb¿zzling the pubiic money. It had been 
admitted on all hands, and asseried and reasserted 
by ihe gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. Jonson, | 


in the course of his speech, that the sale aad cispo- 


| sition of the publics lands was in the General Go- 
| verament. 


But ut hac never been controverted that 
the property was in the Treasury of the Union. 
This bili, therefore, be (Mr. C.) contended, asked 
much of Congress when it asked them to appropri- 
ale money from the poviic Treasury, He maiii 
tained that tbis bili Violated the sixth clause of the: 
ninih section of the first article of the Censtitution 
of the United States, which provides that “no mo- 
ney shail be drawa irom ihe Treasury but in con- 
sequence cfapprspriations made by law,” &e. 
Fle argued that if the relation of debtor and ere- 
ditor subsisted between the Federal Government 
and the States, and if ihe Federal Government was 


| indebted to any one or more of the States, no one. 


-States. 


“consequerte of the grounds w 


could doubt the power of thé Government to dis- 
charge all‘its obligations. No such law, however, 
was asserted in this. bill, but it was clearly denied, 
He would say that the bill assumed that there was 
no such thing as the relation of debtor and eredi- 
tor between the Federal. Government and the 
He did not suppose that any body would 
deny the power of Congress to appropriate raoney 
for lands, or for indebtedness. . Congress might 
provide by law for the payment of the public debts 


by revenues derived from customs, or the sales of -< 


lands, &c. And another position which he took. 
was, that the Constitution of the United States 


made no where a distinction between money in the 
Treasury, derived from one source and another, 
whether derived from direct taxation, or lands, or 
any other source. It was all spoken of as public 
money; aud here he would read the clause from 


the Constiution in relation to this point.: It was 


this: i 


“No money shall be drawn from the Treasury but in conse- 
quence of appropriations made by law,” &c, . 


He contended that the power of Congress to ap- 


propriate money receivable from lands was -not to.’ 
be derived from the power to dispose of the: terri- 


tory or other property of the United States. He 


would freely grant here or elsewhere that Congress: 


might sell, convey and provide the power for an 
officer to execute a deed and receive ths considera» 
tion, What might an attorney do? Why, he 
might sell and convey, and execute a deed, and re- 
ceive the consideration. But would any one pre- 
tend he could appropriate, much less squander, the 
money or principal? : f 
The object of granting Congress this’ special 
power was with a view to enable them to reple- 
nish the public Treasury. The power to dispose 
of the public lands nowhere conveys the power to 
distribute the proceeds. The Constitution, after 
laying down the express powers therein enumera- 
ted, further says, ‘“Congress shall have power to 
make all laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, 


and all powers vested by this Constitution in the - 


Government of the United States or fn any depart- 
ment or officer thereof.” 
Jaws to raise and support an army, and do any 
thing which they might deem necessary to carry 
into effect the enumerated powers of the Constitu- 
tion. And ihe money power isalso limited to the 


phrase “No money shall be drawn from the’ Trea- 


sury without authority of law.” . 

Mr. C. then went on to say that this led him:to 
inquire for what purpose might Congress appropri» 
ate money in the Treasury, for he was endeavor- 
ing to satisfy the committee that this was not a 
proposition to dispose of the public lands, but it 
was lo appropriate the money derived from the 
sales of ihem. Now, he undertook to say that 
ihe granting of money toa State was not a gratui- 
ty, ualess the principle of debtor and creditor ex- 


isted. Ie argued that it could not be justified un- 


der the phrase that “Congress shali possess the 
power to make all laws necessary for cairying into 
execution the foregoing,” &«. It therefore follow 
ed, if he was right in this phrase, that the advo- 
cates of this- mezsure must establish, in some sense, 
the relation of debtor and creditor in order to show 
that the States have either an equitebie or a legal 
right to the proceeds of the sales of the public lands. 
He was firmly nepressed with the conviction that 
if this bill should be passed it would bring upon 
the country a natienal debt, which would not be 
got rid of for maay years to come. 


He now wished to consider this measure upon ` 


ihe ground upon whieh it had been usually advo- 
cated, and he wouid endeavor tc show that it was 
beth Unconsiiiguonal aud inexpedient. 
it necessary to g0 over the whole su bject in 
: $ zieh tie gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. W. C. Jopwson] had assum- 
edin order io sustain the power of Congress to 
make the appropriation. 

Aver adverting to what was the argument of tite 
geutleman from Marylaad as mainiy derived from 
his examination and understanding of the language 
ofthe deeds cf cession, Mr. C. preceeded to say 


that he knew this question was a very old one, and 


that these deeds of cession bad been cited over and 


Congress might pass ` 


He found |. 


: 
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over again, and discussed with great ability by 
men of talent and learning in th Hails. He 
now came to that part of the subject which was 
somewhat tedious, and which had often been ex- 
amined. Before he went into the consideration of 
the deeds of cession, he wished to look into e few 
ofthe facis in order to see what was the motive 
which induced the States, and particularly Virgi- 
nia, to make a cession of their lands, because, in 
constraing the law, it was always advisable .to 
consider thé evi] that exists, and afterwards the 
remedy. [Here Mr. C. read from a document 
showirg what the States were that entered into the 
Confederation.] All these States came isto the 
Confederation except Maryland, who protested 
against it on the ground that she had a common 
claim'to the waste lands, beeause they were the 
common property of ail the States, and she in- 
structed her delegates to the convention as to how 
they should act in reference to that subject. [Here 
Mr, C. read the instructions, and also the deed of 
cession of New York.] 

Now, by this deed, it seemed the cession was 
made with a view to establish public credit. Yes, 
to establish publie credit; and yet it was now pro- 
posed to lay a duty of twenty percent. on laxuries. 
He would tell the gentleman from Maryland that 
he would get but little revenue from that source, 
perbaps not mech more than $200,000. - In 1780 
Congress passed a resoiution ia reference to the 
pablic lands, and ‘in February, ‘1781, Marylan 
passed resolutions to join the Confederacy; and all 
that Maryland claimed, as he (Mr. C.) undersiood 
from the records of the proceedings of her Legisia- 
ture, was, xs he had already said, that all the va- 
cant or waste lands were the ecinmoen property of 
the Union; and that opinion was maintained by all 
the Siates, except those who put forth a separate 
and independent claim to property. [Hare Mir C. 
read extracis from the deeds ef cession cf New 
York, Massachusetts, Vermont, Connecticat, South 
Carolina, and Noith Carolina, and then added that 
the Constitution of the United States was framed in 
°87, and went into cpera‘ion in *89 ] 

Now it had been contended that the power of 
Congress to dispose of the lands resulted from the 
deeds of cession; and he had uaderstool the gen. 
tleman from Maryland to have based his argument 
upon this ground, as a constitutional ground, Mr. 
©. adverted to what had been Mr. Cray’s opinions 
on this particular point, as agreeing with those ad- 
vanced by the gentleman from Maryland, and ob- 
served that Mr. Cray had abandoned that groun 1, 
and that he now believes Constitution overrides 
the deeds of cession, and that all the power Con- 
gress has over the subject is to be found in the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. C. referred to and reada poriion of the re- 
port made by Mr. Cray, in 1834, in ansver to the 
veto message of General Jaek on the subject of 
the public lands, and then he it came to a very 
sensible and just conclus He ld nex: 
quote the langaage of anotaer bi 3 
gentleman, [Mr. WEB TER in a very able 
speech made in the las! Congress, said, in sub- 
stance, that he himscif bad never underaken to 
show that Congress derived any power fiom the 
deeds of session, and that Congress } 


but what isto be fogod inthe Constiietion. Mre 
C. argued that there was noi he deeds of 
cesson making any such ieservatio’ as was 


claimed by gentismen on the œher side; thai there 
was no reservation creatisg any general equity, 
any resulting equity, remainder, reversionary in- 
terest, and every other term -wbich fad come to 
his knowicdge;acd that there was, in shorf,n th ng 
to justify the fiends o: this measure ia apsrepri 
ating away the proce of the sales of the pubiic 
Jand: merely to furni-h an excuse for making a 
tariff to encourage one class of industry atthe ex: 
pense of another. 

He cont: nded thai the gentleman from Maryland 


s no power > 


wasin error in regard to the sum whieh had been 
derived fiom tre sales of public lands sinere the 
Revolution, laking into consideration all. the ex- 
penses which had been incurred, in various ways, 
in relation to ibam; ond added that, on a strict ex- 
amination into the matter, it would-be found that 
there was a balance against the lands of about two 
miFions of collars. 

Afer some further remarks, Mr. C. said that 
‘his bill could noi become a law without trespass- 
ing apn the Gorstiintion; and that the security of 
he people of tbis c. untry was greatly endangered 
if it was to depend upon the broad, latitudinous, 
and evasive construction which bad been given the 
Constituticn in references to this measure. 

The hour of three having arrived, Mr. ©. gave 
way to : 

Mr. BROWN of Philadelphia, on wkose motion 
the committee rose, reporied progress, and obtained 
leave io sit again. 

And then the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Wroxespay, Jone 30, IS41. 

The CHAIR laid before the Senate a message from the Presi 
dent of the United States, covering reports from the Secretary of 
State and of the Treasury, made ia compliance with a resaln- 
tion of the 14ih ins! lling for any correspondence in relation 
w the payment or assumption of State debts. Ordered to lie 
on the table and be printed. 

Mr. TALLMADGE said he was requested by a most respect- 
able and intelligent committee of the Board of Trade of the city 
of New York to present a petition of from fifteen to twenty 
housand citizens of that city, for the establishment of a Na- 
tional Bank. He was authorized to say that, although the 
greai portion of the petitioners were friends of the present Ad- 
ministration, there were many namesof those who belong to 
the other party; and that the number of petitioners, by taking a 
little more time, could have been increased to thirty thousand. 
It is believed that there is not the name ofa single individual tu 
that petition who isnot a legal voter. They are of the business 
anl working portion ofthe community, And he (Mr. T.) had 
no doubt that a decided majority of the people of New York 
were in favor of a National Bank. He did not, at this time, in- 
tend to occupy the time of the Senate on this subject. If he 
should deem it necessary to say any thing further, he would take 
an opportanity when the Bank bili was under consideration, 

{The petition, which was rolled on a reel and hung in a 
frame, wastaid on the Secretary’s t It was marked City 
of New York, ani ste festin length. As much of 
it was unrolied by one of the pages of the Senate as reached 
from the Seeretary’s table to My. Cray’s desk.] 

Mr. CLAY said he had conversed with some of the members 
of the committee ihat had brought on the document, and had 
learned that such had been the feeling of the people in relation 
ject, thateven the aged had come forward to sign it, 
dan oid gentioman upwards ofeighty ycars of age, 
who had actually walked a considerable distance todo so. “It 
hał also been mentioned to him five Toco Focos had at- 
tended one of the h for receiving signatures 
to the petition, and had atempied to get upa disturbance, with 
a view of preventing persons from signing the petition, but a 
good Whig, who thought he would try what. effect reason 
would have on them, went forward and askedthem, Did they 
know any thing about the measure they were opposing? He 
then reasoned with them—exnlained the effect of a disorganized 
ourrency;-the canse of it—-the object of this measure to 


restore the good old times ofthe United States Bank: and Gnally 
sneceedad in persuading four ont of the five to sign the petition, 


and almost converted she fifth. 


Now, he (Mr CLAY) wasin- 
2 ax Loc» Foco con- 
iion, that they might con- 
te side of the Chamber, with 
non the matter, and dismiss 
if l bnt have an 
ittee rooms 


Jie was si 
ng down in one s 
ew of tabacea 


their old prej 
opportunity of s 
together, and take 
biy and amicab! 
stand some chance of bei 
ther Loco Focos, and v 
speeches for no o'her 
son prejadices. 
Mr. BUCHANAN s 
i ad his fri 


ct. they would 
New York bro- 
; ssiry of making 
Nyse but to keep ative their old Jack- 


Whig and his 
of convincing the 
ad fated to con- 


four 
Senate of 
vineeis; th 


conver: 
honorabe 


CHANAN 


en't 


tthe honar 
hed 


now 
ranch 
traordine 


friend 
own more advante 
prepared to fear 


who could effect what he had not Bur if 
there was, jt cerfainly behooved the Senator to bring forward 
that Whig and his Loco foco converts to accomplish some- 


thing more than the Senater himself had been able ta aceom- 
pish Asto the length of this petition, be hoped the Senator 
could not imagine that the names toa petition, measured out 
by the yard, whether that petition was 50 or 506 yards in 


jength, could have any influence in deciding the .meritsof a.” 


question to be discussed on principles of constitutional right. .” 

Mr. CLAY asked leave to say a few words. If the Senator from, 
Pennsylvania and his friends would really undertake to listen’ 
calmly to the good Whig in New York and his Loco,Foco.con: 
verts, be (My. Cray) did not know but he would send for them- 
to effect some change. He really thought if they would calmly. 
discuss the principles of the measure-~-even as he had said be 
fore, over a chew of tobacco, or glass of grog, laying. aside 
their Jackson notions of yellow-bcy .currency-—they would, © 
very soon become converts, too, and, instead of a useless oppo: 
sition, would be found perfecting a measure’ which they. would. 
soon feel satisfied was called for by. the best interests of the 
country. ` ERE 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Well, sir, I cannot undertake for my 
friends to. say what they-will do; but I will tell the honorable 
Senator from Kentucky, what 1 myself will do, and what I will 
notdo, Iwill not undertake to chew tobacco and drink grog 
with his New York Whig advocate, and four or five converted 
Loco Focos; but i will, as I have often done before, have no ob- 
jection toa glass with the Senater himself, and. listen to, his 
arguments witha sincere desire of discovering in’ them-any, 
thing which Ihave hitherto failed to discéver, to satisfy me. ’ 
that heis right and Iam wrong. It istoo much to ask me to. 
totakein one dose, so many chews of tobacco, and glasses of 
grog together, witharguments for conversion. 

Mr. CLAY. Well, sir, take them in broken doses. Any 
thing, sir, for a good effect. 

Here the subject dropped; and the following memorials and 
petitions were presented and Jaid on the table: $ 

By Mr. HENDERSON: From citizens of. Mississippi, in fa- 
favor ofa general bankrupt law. ai E 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: From Citizens of Philadelphia, (mer-. 
chants and cthers,) remonstrating against the’ passage’ of any 
bankrupt law. ‘ 

By Mr. MORETIEAD: From citizens of Kentucky, for the 
enactment of a general bankrupt law. x ; 

By Mr. WRIGHT: From citizens of New. York, against the 
passage of abankrapt law. ate Pe 

Also, one from an individual asking that a law: may he imme- 
diately enacted to relieve all debtors from their responsibilities 
on the surrender of every thing save their clothing, | 

The Senate then took up the resolution submitted by Mr. 
HUCHANAN, Calling for the names ofall persons removed. since’ 
the 4th of March pending to: which is the amendment. of 
Mr. Manovm, calling, in addition thereto, for all the removals 
from the 4th of Mirch, 1829, to the 4th of March, 1841, 
« Mr. MANGUM spoke of the time already wasted in profit- 
liscussion on the subject, it having already been before 
that body for a week. If gentlemen really desired the infor. 
mation, they could have obtained it, with a great deal. more, by 
admitting the amendment. Bat the real object appeared to be 
to occupy the time of the, Senate in uttering phillipics and dès 
nunciations against the present Administration. - As he had no 
disposition to waste the time of the Senate, he would. moye to 


_ lay the subject on the table, 


Mr. PIERCE asked the Senator to withdraw the motion, ` 

Mr. MANGUM said he would if the Senator would re- 
new it. bdo 

Mr. PIERCE said he would not promise to make a motion 
which would cut off any of his friends from participating in the 
debate. i 

Mr. PRESTON appealed to his friend from North Carolina 
(Mr. Mangun] io withdraw his motion, He was utterly op- 7 
posed to this mote o? choking debate, and went for the utmost 
liberty of unicensed speech, Let the debate proceed; 
i might prolong the session a week or two, but 
this was better than to give Senators on” the -other 
side cause for complaint that they were not allowed to be heard, 
and produce the impresso» on the country that the friends of 
the Administration were unwilling or unable to defend its 
conduct, Let the debate, then, go on. and they could: amply 
justify ail the removals that had taken place. y j 

Mr, CUTHBERT refurnedthe Senator from South Carolina 
his thanks for the sentiments he had just uttered. They were 
becoming the gaani State which he represented, and remind- 
ed him (Mr. ©. xe days, when the Senator’s associations 
were of ¢ acier. 

Mr. BI XN gave notice that he intended to debate the mo- 
tion; and ma: he would de so; not by the permission of any one 
on that floor, Git in gis right as a Senator ofa sovereign State. 

The motion to lay on the table was withdrawn. And A 

Mr. PIERCE commenced his remarks, and spoke upto the 
time for taking up the special order, without having concluded, 

FISCAL BANK OF THE UNITED STATES; 

{he Senate then proceeded to the discussion of the ‘special 
order, the bill to incorporate the subscribers to the Fiscal 
Bank of the United States. 


Mv. Ue NDERSON moved to amend the 10th section so as 
elude fram ibe purchase of stock all persons other than 
sof the United States or aliens resident therein, and to 
ige ail corporations or companies to belong to the several 
Stares or Te s i 
The amendment was advocated by Messrs. HENDERSON, 
ENTON, CALIFOUN, MANGUM, CLAY: of Alabama, 
ALEBR, ALLEN, WOODBURY, and BERRIEN, and. op- 
d by Messrs. PRESTON, SMITH of Indiana, HUNTING. 
MOREHEAD, the Jatter gentleman moving to 
i om itthe words “resident aliens,” go as 
e privilege of purchasing stock; which was dis 
24, nays 25, a follows: i 
Archer, Barrow, nates, Bayard, Choate, 
on, Dixon, Evans, Huntington, Ker, Mer- 
head, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, 
Smith of Indiana, Tallmadge, White, and 


ame! 


Say of Ky 
ricx, Miller, 
Rives, Simi 

anede sede? 
Sos srs. Allen, Benton, Berrien, Buchanan, Calhoun, 
May of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, Graham, Henderson, 
King, Linn, Mangum, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, Sevier, 
saith of Connecticut,- Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Williams, 
Woodbury, Wright, and Young—-25, 


- from the firs 


The question ‘was then taken on Mr, HenoERson’s amend- 
ment, and it was agreed to—ayes 33, noes 16, as follows: 

YEAS-Messrs.."Alien, Archer, Bayard, Benton, Berrien, 
Buchanaa,..Calhoug, Clay of “Alabama, Clay of. Kentuuky, 
Cuthbert, Fulton, Graham, Henderson, King, Ginn, Mancum, 
Morehead, Mouton, Nichoison, Pierce, Prentiss, Rives, Sevier, 
Simmons, Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Watkev, 
‘Williams, Woodbridge, Woodbury, Wrigit, and Youns—23. 

NAYS—Messre. Barrow, Bates, Choate, Clayton, Dixon, 


` Evans, Huntington, Ker, Merrick, Miller, Pielys, Porter, Pres- 


ton, Smith. of Indiada, Tallmadge, and White—16. .. 

- Mre HENDERON then’ moved further te.anend the bill, so 
as: tọ give ‘the. privilege to one or more of the stockholders to 
examine and inspect-al!l private and individual accounts, deal- 
ings, and accommodations at any.of the offices of discount and 
deposite, a 

On this motion. a Jong and very animated debate arose, in 
which Messrs. HENDERSON, CALHOUN, WALKER, B 
TON, and KING, supported thè- motion, anl Messrs. HUN- 
TINGTON, CLAY of Kentucky, MERRICK, PRESTON, 
and KER, opposed it; and the question being taken, it was de- 
cided in the negative—ayes 22, noes 26—~as follows: 


” YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay of- 


Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, Henderson, King, Linn, McRoberts, 
Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, Porter, Sevier, Smith of Connecti- 
cut, Walker, Williams, Woodbury, Wright, and Young—22. 

NAYS—Megsra. Archer, Barrow, Bates; Bayard, Berrien, 
Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixoa, Evans, Graham, 
Huntington, Ker, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Pren- 
tiss, Preston, Rives, Sunmovs, Smih of indiana, Southard, 
Tailmadge, White, and Woodbridge—26. 

Mr. RIVES having intimated his desire to offer some amend: 
ments to tie bill, he moved that the Senate adjourn; which mo- 
tion prevailing, pt 

The Senate adjourned, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
. WEDNESDAY, June 30, 1840, x 

Mr. BRIGGS moved that the House resolve itself into a 
Commitee of the Whole on the state ofthe Union. 

Mr. ATHERTON raised the question of order whether it 
did not. require a suspension of the rules for that purpose,.and 
a vote of two-thirds? But 

The SPEAKER, after referring to one of the standing rules, 
having decided otherwise, . 

The House again resolved itself into a committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Lawrence inthe chair) 
on the bill tọ appropriate the proceeds ofthe sates of the pub- 
lic lands and to grant pre emption rights, the pending question 
being on the motion ot Mr. Crirroyp to strike out the enacting 
clause of the bill. : 

My. CIFFORD, being entitled to the floor, proceeded to cor- 
rect some misapprehensions that might arise trom the course 
ofhisremarkson Tuesiay.y He said it waspossible an infe- 
rence might be drawn, that he was opposed to duties on wines, 
silks and oiher laxartes imported trom foreign countries. It 
was notso, as ganitemen would be satishied if they waited 
until they had heard him through. He was in favor of such 
duties, so fur as they could be imposed cousistently with the 
treaty stipulation of our country. ‘The revenue to be derived 
from that source was essentially necessary to defray the ordi- 
nary current expenses of the Government under the most econo: 
mical Administration. Ttcertanly would be after the 30th of 


June, 1843. He said ho would with cheerfulness, feel himself ` 
3 l OSS, 


wiling to vote for duties on most artictes of luxuries even ifthe re- 
venne should not be necessary to defray the expenses ot the Go- 
vernment, providing a corresponding reduction be taken ofthe 
ncoas.aries of life 

Mr. ©, then proceeded to notice an omission which he had 
made yesterday of an argument which was to be drawn from 
the bill, and which he desired to supply. He had intended, he 
said, whilst speaking ofthe bill, to have drawn the argument, 
clause of the fourth section, that ‘he bit iteig 
not only regarded the entire property of the public lands to he 
in the United States, but thatit absolutely went further, and 
placed tie appropriation here proposed to be raade upon the 
ground of gratuity to the States. Therefore, upon the very 
face of it, ic was unconstitutional. 

After Jilustrating Mms argument at some length, Mr. C, re- 
marked, that it wag said that the whole public domain was held 
by the Governmentas trustee for the States. He wished toin- 
quire in what sense this Government could be regarded as the 
trustee of tue States as to that portion of the public domain 
which was purchased from France and Spain, How was this? 
The States were not the grantors; they did not convey the land 
The land was purchased under the treaty making power of this 
Government from foreign Governments. ‘The States, therefore, 
were not interested from the fact that any portion ofthe par- 
chased land was granted by them. ‘They not only did not con- 
vey the land, but they did not pay for it—they did not (as Stines 
in their soversign capacity) furnish the means, nor any portion 
ofthem. Hespoke now of the States, as the argument hay 
been pursued on the other side; and he said that the States nei- 
ther furnishedthe consideration, not furnished the means for 
this portion ofthe land; it was paid for by the common treasure 
of the Union out of the taxing power of Congress, and 
as was agreed on all hands, entirely fromthe duties on im- 

rts. i 
Pand here it was important to inquire upon whom wasike 
operation cf the taxing power? Why, it was upon the whole 


» people-—not upon the States in their sovereign capacity; and 


the burden fell upon the consumer. The operation of that tax- 
ing power was very unequal, oppressive, and unjust. le 
would undertake to say that a very large portion of tne money 
paid for Louisiana and the Mioridas must have been collected 
from the people by the operation of duties laid upon the ne- 
cessdries of life, paid inta the common ‘Kressury under the 
operation of the laws of Congress, ‘The burden feil upon the 
consumer. This position Mr. C. illustrated by several cases 

Mr. C. then proceeded to argue that, if any one was to ber 

arded as cestui gue trust, it was the whole people; and that 

ongress was bound to make its distributive portions per eapi 
tem; and he wouid undeftake, he said, to afirm that the New 
England States, if this money was sent to them, would divide it 
per capitem among the people, and notamong the States, 

Let us examine this propositions ‘This money was sent to 
the States for the benefit of the property holders of the States 
Most of the States of the Union replenished their treasuries by 
a tax upon property. In the New England S:ates, or some of 
phem, a small proportion was collected from what was called in 


+ 


-appropriated by this bill was 


ae 


y E Se 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE: 


~ the statute books apol, or capitation tax; but it was starcely. | 


worth taking into the account. - Almost the whole amount was 
raised from property holders, in proportion to their ability or 
the extent of their property. Tue- money. designed to- be 
to be appropriated, as we 
were told, to relieve the States, to. enable them to dis- 
charge. some portion, at ‘least,-of the two hundred millions 
of dollara of foreign debt which they now owed. These two 


` hundred millions were a mortgage upon property; and, if this: 
money was seut to ihe States, it would: be given to the relief of | 


the people of the States in proportion to the property which 
each individual held.” Take the case ef aman who had one 


hundred thousand dollars’ worth of property, and the man who ` 


had none. ‘the former would be benefited greatly; the latter 
not to the amount of a farthing. Then it was agreed that we 
must call back this same amount through the taxing power of 
Congress, by new impositions; and, as he had endeavored to 
show, and would more fully. endeavor to show, it must be done 
chicfly, by impositions upon the necessaries cf life. 

flow did this work? The poor man, witha large family, 
consumed more of the necessaries of life than the wealthy 
man without a fimily; consequently, the former paid back 
in contribuuons more,-in peintof fact, than the weaithy man 
would. ‘he poor man was net benefited one mill. And 
this was a measure for the relief of the people! Ye asserted 
that this bill. was most iniquitous and unjust in its operation 
upon the people, especially of the people whom he in part re- 
presented, and of whom he spoke with more confidence be- 
cause he had more knowledge of their condition, and of their 
pecuniary relations to each other. Yuthis point of view he ar- 
gued that the bill was one which would make the rich richer 
at the expense of the poor; that it was in ils operation unequal 
and unjust; and thatit ought not to receive the confidence of 
this committee. > 

He was desirous, however, to make himself fully understood 
upon another pointin the argument, to which very briefly 
and, to himself, unsatisfactorily, he hadreferred in the opening 
of his remarks yesterday, namely, the present state of the 
finances, the probable deficiency under the operation of exist- 


ing laws in connection with this bill,and the ways and means , 


hy which that deficiency, was tọ be made up; that it might be 
seen whether he was right m maintaining that a large portion 
of the duties to he imposed must fall upon the laboring class- 
es rather than upon the more wealthy. He was among the 
number of those who looked upon al! taxation as a burden, and 
he had never bees able to bring his mind to the conclusion that 
the beat way to relieve the people was to Impose additional 
taxes upon them, He had sometimes supposed that there were 
men who believed that the best possible mode of relieving the 
distresses of the community was io increase the impositions in 
the shapeof duties upon imports, upon articles of consump- 
tion. He didnot take that view. He considered Government 
itself, the best of Goveruments, asa nec 1y burden upon the 
people, (a burden which, to be sure, ought to be borne with 
great cheerfulness by the people for their protection against 
loreign aggression, and for the purposes of foreign regula- 
tions in all their internal arrangements) but still a burden 
upon the industry and labor of the people. The burden, 
therefore, should be made as light as possible consistent with 
the ends of good Government and the objects of our Consti. 
tution. Ie believed that the framers of the Constitution in- 
tended to confer as few powers upon this Government as were 
necessary to accomplish the great ends of the Union, and that 
they had most carefully, and in language of wonderful finess, 
limited, prescribed, and bounded ail the powers of this Fedëral 
Govermnent, and that none of thaze powers circumscribed 
within more certain limits than the taxing power of Congress 
This idea of taxing the people in order to relivve their dis- 
os, was like the philosophy of Dr. Sangrado, whose uni 
ul remedy for ail diseases was bleeding ani warm water; 
and when, in the courge of a few months, it was fosmd that his 

m of treatment made more widows and orphans than 


gentlemen found that the people were distressed, they cried TAx 
Tuem, and when they became still more distressed, they said 
tax them still more, and you will relicve them. He could not 
discover the justice ofsuch a course of proceeding. Hebelicved 
there was delusion in it—-that tt was alla mistake. He thought 
that the less the people were taxed the better, that industry 
might have itsown reward. Whenever a Government ander- 
took to furnish governmental protection, it resulted in benefit to 
jense of all the others, All the money of 
3 as derived from the people, at great expense 
of collection, &c. and the less we tock from the people, consist- 
ently with the objects of the Constitution, the better. 

Ife assumed as tus, without undertaking to elaborate the 
point, that, under existing laws, the aggregate amount of reve- 
nue was not, and fora iong series of yeara lo come could not 
probably. be, from fandsand customs, which were the only two 
reliable sources,) more than sufficient to administer the Go- 
yernament, under existing laws, in the bands of the most econo- 
mical Administration. Mr. C. here referred to the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury of January 19th, to show that, under 
the diminution of the rates of duties to take place under the 
compromise act, there wouid be a reduction of duties of not less 
than $5,000,000, The amount to be appropriated under the 
bill he assumed to be three millions and a half. ‘I hus, it 
was plain as that two and two were four, that there would 
be, under existing laws, a deficiency of eight and a half mil- 
ions of dollars, which deficiency must be supplied by new im- 
postion. 


"Phe next point he assumed, and which he would endeavor to 
establish, and to which he asked particular atiention, because, 
as regareed the argument of expediency, he considered it most 
impurtant, (although he had entire confidence in the argument 
of unconstitutionality)—ibe next point which he assumed was, 
that the whole amount which couid be realized to the Lreasury 
from an imposition of duties at the rate of twenty per cent. ad 
valorem upon all, all articles of luxury, would not yield to the 
Treasury more than sufficient to supply the five milliens which 
were to come of between this and the 30:h of June, 1842, under 
the operation of the compromise act, in relation to the genera! 
leading principles ofwhich it was adniitted on ali sides, as he 
supposed, witha few exceptions, so far as the opinions of gen- 
tlemen had been expressed, that no innovations were to be 
made. No greater sum could be realized. And this it was 
which led him to the result that, if this bill passed, there would 
be a deficiency precisely to the amount of three anda half mil- 


i 


lions.. We had exhausted the source of revenue to be derived 
from Juxuries, because that would be required to supply the 
other deficit. How, then; was the amount appropriated by thia 
bill to he supplied? oe A 3 , 
Here Mr. C. went. into some calculations to fortfy the posi: 


. tion he had assumed yesterday, that no more than five mil- 
; lions could be raised from all that portion of importations free 


of duty properly denominated luxuries in contracistinction to 
the necessaries of life, and to show therefrom what he believed 
be the inaccuracy. of calculations which contemplate larger 
amounts from this source. ; ee f 

Mr.C. also supplied certain omissions in his calculations 
yesterday; as to the rates of duties on wives. . Herepeated that 


` he-was in favor of this duty, and said that were it not for. 


breaking in upon the principles of the compromise act, he 
would be willing to impose upon wines even a heavier duty 
than aay percent. Tay the wine-bibber as much as you 
pleased. -~ è iat 
; Mr. C then. proceeded. Te had thus endeavored. to esta» 
blish, and had satisfied himself that this bill became a law, and. 
this amount of three and a half millions of dollars was to be an- -> 
nually taken from the Treasury, we were inevitably driven to 
the necessity of carrying out the views of the honorable gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. ApAms] in the form of a pro- 
tective tariff, or the views of some other gentlemen, probably, 
of restoring a heavy duty upon all the luxuries of life. One of 
the two must follow; and he had no doubt, ifthe bill passed, 
which of the two it would be. The gentleman from Massa» 
chusetts would have the triumph, and the tariff of 1828 would 
again be saddled on the people of this country, fhe felt au- 
thorized to do so, (which he did not,) he. weuld' appeal to 
Southern gentlemen who were opposed to the tariff, to meet 
this entering wedge upon the threshold. ; 


Let this gotden moment fleet away, and the Rubicon would 
be passed—it would be too late. Gentlemen might not call it 
a protective tariff; -they need not callit by that name. The 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Jonnson] spoke of raising a 
tariff for revenue. How? By taking from the Treasury this 
three anda half milions of dollars; thus creating an occasion 
for a tariff, and then calling ita tariff for revenue. There was 
an old saying, from some high quarter, that if we would not 
change things, we could at least change their names. And in 
this case we should only change the name of the thing; for the 
thing itself was, after all, a protective tariff, 

Mr. C. concluded by expressing the decided opposition of his 
own constituen’s to a protective tariff, and his own opinion in 
favor of the lowest tariff that was consistent with the most 
economical administration of the Government. $ 

[The Reporter is apprized that. a few slight inaccuracies ex” 
ist in the above sketch; but as the speech will shortly be writ. 
ten in extenso, itis not deeined expedient to make the correc: . 
tions now.] 

Mr. MERIWETHER of Georgia said that he should not have 
departed from the resolution he had formed, not to address the 
committee on this bill, had it not been for some remarks which 
had failen from the gentleman from Maine; (Mr. CLIFFORD,]} 
some of whose sentiments he (Mr. M.] was not willing to en: 
dorse, although he might, from circumstances, vote with that 
gentleman in opposition to tliis bill. He (Mr. M.) was opposed 
to it on account of itsdetails. He sustained the princi i that 
these lands were the property of the several States, andahould 
be distributed by this Government according to the ratio laid 
downevea by the billitself; and he had risen now to give a few 
reasons why he should vote a, he intended to do. i 

The gentleman from Maine, at the outset of his remarks, had 
announced that he wasnot about to make a stump speech; and 
as so many stump speech s were made in Congress, he (Mr. M ) 
had felt happy to hear at. least this one disclaimer; and, al 
though he would not say that thé gentleman had made a stump- 
speech, yet he would siy that, if the oration had been on the 
stump, the speech he had delivered here would have been ex- 
actly a stump speech. k 

He regreued, also, that the gentleman had mingled with 
some of his remarks too much of that partisan feeling which 
characterized the discussion here and elsewhere. Mr. M, 
here alluded to the charges made by Mr. Cunerorp , that the 
partyin power was swelling the public expenditures, instead 
of reducing them, as they had pledged themselves to do. It was 
true, Mr. M. said; that appropriations had been called for, but 
they were to pay the debts created by the political frierida of 
that gentleman, and which they themselves would not pay, as 
they oughtto have done. 

He coald not but admire the candor of the position taken’ by 
the gentleman in relation to this question, He (Mr, CLIFFORD] 
said that the Government possessed a control over these pub» 
lic lands, not derived from any acts of cession, not derived 
from any deed of grant or conveyance from the States to thé 
Federal Government, but derived exclusively from the Consti. 
tulion of the United States. The gentleman had gaid he cared 
not what might have been the terms originally of these acts of 
cession, that the Constitution was superior to them all, and that 
therefore the General Government possessed supreme contro] 
over the land. -He (Mr. M.) would join issue with the gentle- 
man. 

{Mr. Crirrorp explained. He had quoted the opini 
Messrs. Clay and Webster, and had said that he was not wilting 
to contradict so high authority.] 

Mr. MERIWETHER said he understood the gentleman as at- 
firming the correctness of the views of Messrs. Clay and Web- 
ster, Ie understood the genueman’s opinion tobe that under 
the Constitution, Congress possessed absolute power, control 
and right of dominion over and to this property—that they had 
aright todo with it as they pleased. 

He (Mr. M ) would meet the gentleman on his own grounds, 
and see how far they were sustained by the Constitution of the 
United States and by the articles of cession themselves, He 
asserted that the act of cession settled the right and title of the 
United States to this particular property, and that the Constitu- 
tion had in no wise interfered with the rights which the United 
States antecedent to its adosition or which the Siates them. 
selveshad before that time. The Constitution of the United 
States declared that “Congress shall have power to dispose 
of and make all needful rules and regulations res ecting the 
territory or other properiy belonging to the United Barent and 
nothing in this Constitution shall be so construed as to Breju- 
dice any claims of the United States or of any. particular 
State.” There was nothisg in this clause which could vest in 
the United States an absolute fee simple tide which it did not * 
possess antecedent to its adoption. There wag nothing in it to 


make the power omnipotent, tomake what the States never in. 


tended itshould be. This view of the subject Mr. M. enlarged 
upon. A Deans 

Mr.. M. held that this Constitution was only destined to carry 
out the powers belonging tu the United States, according to the 
original articles of cession; and, to establish the position he as- 
sumed, Mr. M. adverted to the articles of cession of Virginia. 


To these opinions he called the attention of the gentleman ` 


from Maine and ofthe committee. They were they political 
gpinions too of the political associates ef the gentleman from 

‘aine... They-were the opinions of the Georgia Legisiature, 
composed not of a small majority, butof a majority of more 
than ninety of that gentleman’s own political friends, who had 
taken care to express their opinions on thisesybject. Speaking 
of the deeds‘and relinquishmenta which were made, the Gor- 
gia Legislature wenton to declare that these deeds and relin: 
quishments were made for die common benefit of the people 
of the United States; that this was a common fund, to be distri- 
bated without partiality. ; 

Another point at issue between them was this: that we 
might have a claim to the land ceded, and yet have no right 
to the purchased lands, because they were paid for by taxation 
imposed, and not by any funds contributed from the States 
themselves. The political friends of the gentleman in Georgia 
held adifferent doctrine; they said that the land, both ceded 


and purchased, was a common fund, to be divided between all . 


the States in animpartial manner. : 
_ The gentleman from Maine asserted that we had no right to 
distribute the money, because, even conceding the -principle 
contended for to be true, that the Government was the. trustee, 
yet that the trustee or agent had aright to be reimbursed for 
all moneys expended for the benefit of the States He (Mr. 
M.) agreed to this; but wished to see whether this trustee had 
not.already been reimbursed. Mr. M. here went into some 
statements to show that so far from the public lands being in- 
debted to the United States, the United States was indebted to 
the public lands; that the agent had been reimbursed, ‘and that 
ere was belonging to the estate the sum of several millions of 
lolars. 

The gentleman from Maine had said that there would be a 
deficiency created in the revenue by the passagé of this bill, 
and that the consequence must bea resort to taxation to supply 
it. It was true that the sum 0! three and a half millions would 
be withdrawn from the Treasury annuatiy, and that there 
must bea deficiency to that amount. How was it to be sup- 
plied? He (Mr. M.) would say, impose duties not only on tuxu- 
ties, but on silk and worsted goods. The gentleman had as: 
serted that we could not by this means procure tie $22,000,000 
required for the expenditures of the Government—that there 
would still be a deficiency ofsix millions, Mr. M. went on to 
say that the party in power intended to show that the 
$22,000,000 was not the smallest amount for which an economi- 
cal Government could be administereu—and then to examine 
sonie of the calculations submitted by Mr. Cuirrorp, with a 
view to show that in certain respecis that gentleman was in 
error. | 

ło him (Mr. M.) it was a matter of no moment that the gen- 
tleman should tell us that we should be compelled to levy du- 
ties to meet a deficiency. The only question for him (Mr.. M.) 
was, to whom did the public domain belong? Was it to the 
United States Government asa Government? Ifso, we had no 
right to distribute the proceeds, and it would be profligate, be- 
ing in debt, to do so, and then to raise revenue by taxation. 
But ifthe demain was the property of the States and not of the 
General Government, it was Immaterial to what extent the 
General Government might be embarrassed—we had no right 
pa a property which had been confided to us in good 

faith, 

Mr. M. here alluded to the three projects which were before 
the country in relation tothe public domain, and to one of 
which the gentleman from Maine had declared himself to be fa- 
vorable, s 

The first was the pre-emption system, a measure for which, 
under proper circumstances, the gentleman from Maine would 
go, That was buta system (Mr. M. said) tothrow the pub- 
lic lands into the possession of those who had got the fleetest 
heels, : 

The second was the cession system—a bribe which was 
thrown out to the States for nothing unless to be available at the 
next election. 

The third was this distribution bill. Remove the objec- 
tions from “this bill, and he (Mr. M.) would support it cor- 
dially, he other twohe repudiated as unworthy of his sup- 

ort. ; 

p At was said that this was buta movement made for the pur- 
pose of inducing the Government to assume the debts of the 
States. But it was not 30; and, if it were, he would not be 
prevented from doing what was right now, because hereafter 
he might be asked to do what was wrong. The Statesot Con- 
necticut and North Carolina (neither of which Stateshe un- 
derstood was indebt) had both presented resolutions in favor 
ofthis measure. His own State was favorable to the principle, 
but opposed t+ this particular pian, and had instructed her 
Senators and requested her Representatives to vote for it on 
principle, and for objections which he would state. This mea- 
aure, then, did not orig nate ina disposition for the assump- 
lion of the State debts. Nothing could cver induce him to vote 
forsuch an assumption, unconstitutional and iniquitous as he 
believed it to be, But there was no need to oppose a measure 
which might never in his lifebe presented toan American 
Congress. SONCE 

Mr. M. adverted to the benefits to resuli from distribution in 
relieving the States of their debts, and in relieving the privaie 
embarrassments of the people. And he said that in the State 
of Georgia the fall election for Governor hung upon the ques- 
tion whether the Government should relieve the people from 
their debts or not. The Governor of that State had called upon 
the Legislature for three millions of dollars to enabie the peo- 
ple to pay their debts, It was not done. And if this distribu 
tion principle prevailed, it would give the people ef Georgia 
that relief which they had asked the Georgia Legislature to ex- 
tend to them, but waich could not be done. 

His objections to this bill were, not to the principle, but be: 
causeit proposed ah unjust distrisution among the States. Mr. 
M. here read a portion of the first section, which gives fo nine 
States ten per cent. on the amount of the public sales before 
the other States could receive a dollar. He readalso the seventh 
gection, which gives to each of the said States 400,009 acres of 
land, &c. and then read a statement showing how much jand 
had already been ceded to these nine States. 

Ithad been urged in justification of this, that these States 
were increasing more than the other States. Was this a correct 


principle? . As the census was taken, so was the distiibution 
made.” But was this exact justice? Would you, Shylock like, 
have the last pound of flesh. before you do justice to- others?’ 
H this wasright,then adopt a rule by which each State should 
receive an amount according to its population. Mr. M. referred 
to the vastly increasing population of some of the other States. 
Allheasked was justice—deal out justice, and he had not a 
word to say. z 

Another partner also was introduced into this bill—the Dis. 
trict of Columbia. Strike out the first section of the bill, and 
remove thisother partner from the concern, and he would 


come in and support the measure, which, in principle, ,he be- | 


lieved to be just and right. > : ` 

Mr. J. G. FLOYD said Shakspeare told us that when the 
mad Prince Hat had been for a longtime, on account of his 
Vices, in the shade of. the King’s displeasure, by-dint of good 
promises he was restored to royal. favor. He hastened with 
the joyful inteiliz nce to his bottle companion and depen- 
gant, Faistaff, and here isthe dialogue that passed between 
them: 

EP. Henry. 
any thing. 1 
“Fal. Rob me me the exchequer the first thing thou do’st.”’ 

He (Me. Froyp) could fancy that there was something of 
this kind going on inthis country. He could fancy that we 
had here a Prince Lal, who, forhis tricks or misconduct, had 
long been in the shade of populardispleasure. He could ima- 
gine that this Prisce Haj should fancy he had been restored to 
favor, and that he should say, with a swaggering air, “Jean do 
any thing;”? and that a thousand cringing throats, as with the 
rush of mighty waters, should cry out “rob us the exchequer the 
first thing thou do’st.’? 

-He had nodoubt this would be done, and that this was the 
first in a series of measnres the object of which was to feed par- 
tisans by millions of the public wealth. He then examined the 
terms of cession by the States—the right by conquest—and the 
right by purchase proper, as was the ease with the Floridas and 
Louisiana, and argued from these several modes of cession that 
Congress had no power to grantaway these lands. He contend- 
ed that the Revolutionary pensions and the indian annuities, 
were equitable and sound claims upon the. public lands, and 
said that they amounted to more annually than the receipts 
from the public lands, 

Mr. F. also objected to the bill, because, in the words of Mr. 
Webster, it “fertitized the rich man’s field by the sweat of the 
poor maws brow; thatthe debis of the States were liens upon 
the real estate in the several States, and must be paid paid by a 
tax assessed according to the valuation of the real estate; but 
this was a proposition to pay these debts out of a fund which 


, belonged as much to the poor man, or man of small property, as 


tothe rich; and further, that the deficiency which was to be 

made in the revenue by paying dedts contracted for the benefit 

ofthe landed property, must be supplied by a tax upon articles 

of clothing and consumption, which fail almost equally uj:on 

the poor as the rich; whereas those debts which were contracted 

for the benefit of property, should he paid by a tax upon pro- 
erty, and not upon persons, 

Mr. UOWARD of Michigan called upon Mr, Cuurrorp for 
the documentary evidence oa which he based the assertion 
made by him yesterday, that the expenditures on account of 
the public lands had exceeded all the receipts from them by the 
sum of fourteen or fifteen millions of dollars. 

Mr. CLIFFORD said, in reply, that his assertion had been 
based upon a written statement jurnished to him by the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office. He would send it over 
to the gentlemen; it was entirely at his service. 

Mr. ©. here brought the paper to Mr. IL 

Mr. H. resumed. The gevtleman has been polite enough to 
furnish me, here, with a document of great length, and filled 
with many complicated items, which it would Le quite impos- 
sible for me now to examine. It seems to be a private paper, 
formed, I presume, vpon a special application of the honorable 
gentleman froin Maine: what were the particular interrogato- 
ries which the Commiss! 
than Lk know. 

But to show the true siate of the case as to the relative amount 
of yeceipts and expenditures from the public lands, I also have 
before me a statement which gentlemen may find ta Senate do- 
cument No. 156, Lst session of the 26th Congress, in the shape 
ofa report from Mr. Senator Benton to that body. Mr. B. here 
states the reʻeipts from the publie lands at the sum of $16.9 
490 76, Now, is it possible that tbe expenses of adasivir 
this trust fund, placed under the control of the United States In 
Congriss assembled, bas, for forty-six years, amounted to tne 
enormous sum of one hundred and four mullions of dollars— 
nay, of cae hundred and twenty millions, as I unin! it was stated 
by the gentleman from Maine? At first blush, the mere naked 
siatement strikes the mind with astonishment Nearer: 
Let me call the genveiman’s attention to an authority which 
Iam sure he wiiladmitas anthentic and indispuiable: it is the 
veto message of P ent Andrew Jackson, of the 4. Dee 
ber, 1833, returning the biil for the distributica of the j 
Jaads, a bili passed with very rema kable unanimity by 
Touses of Congress. In this document that distinguish 
tical economist and great arithnietivian ce ified to i 
that the expenditure upon the public domain amounted, up t 
that time, to $19,701,280. This was on the 4th December 
1933, and the calculation extends up to the alst of 
der preceding. At the same time, he teld Congress that the re- 
ceipis froni the paulic lands amounted to $48,398,571; Jeaving 
a balance a i 
of $1,303,709. This was the baiauce of our expenses in the 
public domain on the 3ist December, 1832. Now, by what pro- 
cess of algebra can it be shown that our expenditure, for the 
space of six years, amounted to the sum of fifteen millions of 
doliars! Of what items can it consi? Does the gentleman in- 
clude the expenses of the Jlorida war during that period? 
Does he take in the amountof all the detalcations of pubic 
officers? The Swartwouts, the Prices, the Boyds, and the thou- 
sand other worthies of the same kidney? Are all these most 
syacctully charged over against the public lands? And then 
are we very gravely told that these jands have been to vsa 
burden and nota blessing? I deny the statement. I call for the 
items. TF utterly deny thar there exists for these five years any 
palance against ths public lands, but affirm the contrary. 

By looking at this same document of Mr. Benton’s, it wil 
be seen that there were received by the United States, during 
the seven years next following the veto message, tbe sum oí 
$64,318 150—that is, down to September, 1839, Well, accord- 
ing to the estimate of the gentleman from Maine, we must have 
expended in administering this public domain, the modest little 


Tam good friends with my father, and may do ` 


ner was Called upon to answer is more 


inst the lands, and in favorof the Uniied States, . 


amount of seventy-nine millions of dollars!” Does any gentle. 
man believe this?’ Or must not-the estimates on which the getic 

tleman from Maine relied so confidently be grossly erroneous... 
I again call the attention of gentlemen. to a document of esp 
cial authority and importance; it is document No. 4600f the 
Twenty-sixth Congress, being the report ofa select committee 
of the Senate, to whom the*bill: of the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. CALHOUN} waa referred—~a bill nóg- 
for the distribution of the proceeds of the public. lands, but for 

the absolute cession-of the lands: themselves to the States tm > 
which they happen to lie. ° If at that ‘time—viz. in 1839—there:..- 
had been a balance due the United States for the.administration. « < 
of the public lands, is it very likely that the keen eye of the’: 
very astute chairman of that committee,a Senator from Michi- 
gan, {Mr. NorveLL,] would not have discovered it?; But docs 
he, in his report, pretend aby such thing? Not-at all; Onthe::: 
yery broadest.estimate he made, the expenditures aye ‘not over: 

$550,000 per annum. And what do those expenses include, ‘ac.’ 
cording to Mr. Norvell? All the granis to the States-and Terri- 
tories, for all purposes whatever; for publie schools, for roads 
and canals, &c. besides all the .1.cidental expenses of adminis- 
tering the land itself, such as the survey and the land officers, 
yet, with all these items included, the costof the whole is not 
over $520,000 year. Now allow thisrate for 46° years, and. 


-what does.it come to? + $25,300,(00. To this add the purchase: 


money for Louisiana and Florida, which I place at twenty mil 
lions, and’you have the grand aggregaté of $45,300,000; while, 
inthe same time, the receipts, according to. Mr. Benton, amount: 
to $104.545,490, leaving a clear and clean balance in our hands 
of $59,245,490. So that, so far from having been a dead weight, 

a charge upon the Government, the public lands have yielded to: 
it an income exceeding fifty-nine millions of dollars. mks 

So muchrfer the gentleman’s document. Yetstill-he telly 
us the lands are in debt. . He relies upon a private, document 
made up according to his own interrogatories; I rely ón a: pub. 
lic printed document, found in the records of your Government, 
zand returned to the Senate bya committee “of that body. act 
ing under their oaths. This I hope willbe sufficient to correct 
oneerror, which I greatly dislike should go out tathe country, 
Ido not desire itshouldbe understood by the country thas our 
public domain has been to. this Government a burden, instead 
of asouyce of profit. No, sir; from that source it is we have 
been enabled to pay off the debt of the Revolution, besides mùch- 
of the debt of the war of 1812; taxes have been aheviated, and © 
we have paid the public debts without oppressing the industry 
of the sountry. : : iy 

Gentlemen insist there is no obligation upon us fo look at the 
provisions of the deeds ‘of cession from the States, or to admi.- 
nister the langs in conformity to the stipulations there contained. 
But I insist that we are under the same obligation now in 
41841 to proceed according to the stipulations in the deeds of 
cession, so faras it shall be practicable, as the Confederation 
were at the time the grants were made. To mymind there is 
no distinction between the two. Tsay that we never fan dis- 
pense with the obligation imposed npon us, not by the deads of 
cession only, but by that Constitution which, when we took our 
seats here, We swore to support, protect and defend. > 

[Herë Mr. H. quoted that provision ofthe Constitution which 
empowers Congress to make rules and regulations respecting 
the territory of the United States. ] 

Mark now how carefully the language of the instrument is. 
here guarded. A proviso is inserted that our, rules respecting 
the territory shall not be such as to prejudice any claims of the 
United States or of any particular State. hat. equitable 
claim had Virginiato the immense empire she ceded to us 
northwest of the Ohio? None. Had Massachusetts none? Con- 


S 
not this obligation binding under the Contederation? ho will 
deny it? Ari who then can deny that Congress is still bound 
to administer the public lands in conformity to those deeds of 
cession under which it received them? J ask not what high au» 
thority mey have asserted to the contrary.” Task not whether 
Mr. Webster oy Mr. Clay has or has not taken this ground... I 
took at the Consiitution for myself. E hold that J amable to 
understand plain Englisb, ead from I read lam. satisfied that 
the obligati ‘those acts is binding upon usso far as it is 
now practi x 
ed from all o 
i Congre 


: fidence in its own doctrine, and they made the 


rity of in some sense dependent on the action of 
people st igan deciding whether they would consent 
to the beandary or not. A convention was accard- 
ingly called. The act of. Congress was. laid before 


ihe people, 2ad the whole question was argued on both sides 
will no little ability; nevertheless the convention deci- 
ded in the negative, and rejected the boundary which Congress 
had provisionaily laid down. Soon after, another assemblage 
of the peopie, altogether trregular and informal, and even tu- 
multuous, assumed to itself the name of a convention, though 
the persons who formed it were elected without the solemnities 
of law or the ebligations ofan oath, and with none of the qua- 
lifications of voters; it waa, in fact, a mere caucus, It assem- 
bled at Ann Arbor, and decided that it would accept the boun- 
dary described in the act. And on the action of this unautho- 
rized and informal assembly, the State of Michigan. was admit- 
ted into this confederacy. The previous refusal in 1836, which 
had been declared in a convention assembled in al} respects ac: 
cording te law, was sent to a former President of the United 
States, (Martin Van Buren,}] who took no notice olit whatever, 
but the party and the party’s Exesutive no sooner received the 
account of the decision by the tumultuary causus at Ann Ar- 
bor, than they declared itthe solenn act of the people of Michi- 
gan in their primary assemblies, and she was forthwith tre- 
ceived into the Union. Wesaid that the boundary compact be- 
tween the States could not be violated; and just such an ovlga- 
tion, [contend, now binds us in. regard to the public land. The 
Legislature of Michigan took the counsel of gentlemen learneu iq 


They: submitted the question to ho less an au thority 


awe! 
than. Chancellor Kent and Jameés V. Ogden of New York, « 


whether the.act-changing the-southern boundary of “Michigan 
Was.-or Was-not constitutional. And what was their opinion? 
Did:they: assert.thatthere was no obligation resting on Con- 
gréss.in-xelation tothe public lands? ‘hat they held these 
lands unconditionaily;-to do respecting them just what they 
Pleased}: No, sin no; These eminent jurists sanctioned no. 
such doctrine, = sS x f 

Mr. CLIFFORD here interposed, and inquired whether the 
entieman from: Michigan assumed that Mr. C. had’ advanced 
the: doctrine thatthe Constitution authorized Congress to vi- 

. ee contract made between the old Confederation andthe 

latest ie i 

Mr HOWARD replied in tho negative. 
~“ MIÇLIFFORD. Ifthe gentlemanassumes that I said that 
Congress might violate any contract whatever, he has-entirely 
misunderstood me.” ”. . 

Mr: HOWARD. Tunderstood the gentleman to advance 
the doctrine that under that clause of the Constitution which 
authorizes Congress to make rules respecting the territory ef 
the United States, Congress may dispose of the public lands 
just-as it thinks fit, altogether irrespective of the deeds of 


cession. = 

Mr, CLIFFORD. Not at all. 
opinion, > : 

Mr. H. Then I confess did not understand what the gentle- 
man didmean. I now understand him as conceding the law of 
the. case, and admitting that Congress canvot dispose of the pub- 
lic. domain for any and al! purposes it may please; butthas there 
is a controlling force int the provisions of the deeds of-cession. 
Now. I insist that, according: to Democratic doctrine, it is the 
duty/of Cangress-to pay the debts of the United States, and pro 
vide forthe common defenceand general welfare, not out of 
funds raised from the sale of the public lands, but raised in the 
mode the Constitution itself prescribes for raising them: name- 
ly, by laying and collecting taxes, duties, imposis, and excises, 
1 do notobject to the reading which our strict constructionists 
give.to this clause ol the Constitution: namely, that the duties 
laid and cotlected.mustbe for paying the debts of the Union, 
and providing for the common defence and general welfare: 
but í say thai laying and collecting taxes is the mode, and that 
sellingthe public landsis not the mode providet in the Consti- 
tution for these objects, ; 

k ask gentlemen to show me any clause authorizing them 
to. apply the proceeds of the public lands to pay the public 
debt, to dafend (he country, or to provide for iis general wel- 
tare. The clause I have quoted shows the proper object of 
laying. taxes; but I hold that the Constitution is obligatory 
on Congress to dispdse of the public lands according to the 
terms. of. the deeds of cession so taras that is now practica- 
ble. The gentleman from Maine (Mr. Currrorp} admits, in- 
ded, ‘that those deeds must be coustrued in the hghtota power 
of attorney to Congress; well, and then whois the principal? 
Congress ts the attorney; who is itfrom whom the power ofat- 
torney proceeds? Will the geutleman answer? Was itnot the 
old States? Hf so, -then we wre boundas attorneys to follow, go 
faras wo can, the fetter and conditions of our trust. But the 
gentleman insists thar an attorney has authority to make a deeg 
ofthe land entrfisied to him, aud to receive the purchase mo. 
ney; anilhe eyen goes so far as to maintain thatthe attorney 
can dispose of the purchase money many way or made that 
he may think fit; and he applies the same doctrine to Conr- 
gress, Now {do not know bow it may bein Maine, but Fdo 
know that, even in Michigan, an attorney who should convert 
to his own use the money ofhis principal would be very likely 
to be stryek from the rall, whether he be Demecrat or Whig; 
he wouRt, m all probability, pass beyond the pale of the bar. 
I rose, however, merely to correct the error of the gentleman 
from Maine, and will not longer detain the commiztee, 

Mr KENNEDY of Indiana, said he wanted to say a word or 
two on the sabjectorthis bill, He hatled from oue of the States 
supposed to be more particularly interested; and, as he thought 
it probable ‘he might stand alone in the vote he should give 
against the bill, he wished to state one or two of the reasons 
which woull govern his vote; and he spoke now because he 
had been admonished that, unless he said what he had to say 
in committer, he was not likely to say itatall Je should not 
enter on the consucational quesiion, nor shoukl he discuss the 
propriety of impropriety of the distribution proposed. I (said 
Mr. K.)am one of Chose kind or` creatures that, when I 
hear gentlemen taik about the rights af certain States to the 
public Jand before the deeds of cession, 1 do not regard them as 
talking very seriously. As to the deeds of ces ion by Virgin a 
and New Yori, about which so mach talkis made, I look upon 
them.as made more forthe sake of getting rid of an abstraction 
than any thing else. [do not recognise their title to the land. 
They have about the same right to it as others; just about 
the same right to it asthe Crown of Great Britain had, because 
some B:itish subject happened to pass by and discover the land. 
it was norightatall, ‘Phe only right of property was in the 
aborigines.” The right of soil was theirs, and we could 
have no right at all tiU we hat made a fair 

urchase. L aw quite willing lo grant tọ the old 
States yall the credit ihey deserve jor geting shut of a vexed 
question of title, which they felt to be rather flimsy. Ilay 
alithat aside, and look at the question Just asit now presents 
itself before me. And 1 have a word or two to say as to the 
benefits which it is said are intended by the bill to be conferred 
on my State. The gentleman from Georgia | Mr. MERIWETHER] 
talked a good geal to usabgut the amount to be given to Indiana 
and Michigan; butI neticed that henever said one word about 
what Georgia got from the Cherokees, which, to my mind, is 
just as much a donation frem the General Government to Georgia 
ag our shares of he public land will be to us. The Indians 
are the origigal owaers, and whoever purchased the hind from 
them hal a right te dispose of it. I look upon a bounty 
to Indiana as on the same ground with a bounty to Govern- 
ment. I know that this docirme is not recognised here; but 
Lhold it. y 

Lam against this bill on bread principles T would go against 
it ifthe bounty to Indiana was fifty per cent. instead often. I 
look upon this bill as ite corner stone to a ser of measures 
of distribatian to the American people which wi) eventually 
empty your Treasury. H is a mere excuse for creating a na- 
tional debt. “You may plrilocophize as you -p'case, but the 
grand object Je to got an excuse for a national debt, a high 
tariff, and a National Bank. Now, Iam opposed 10 every fea- 
ture of such a pian, aad therefore Iam opposed to what I eon- 
sider as the basis of the whole. Gentlemen tell us it is to bring 
great relief to the indebted States, and Indiana is one of them, 


I advanced 10° such 


Now, we have contracted our own debts, and we ask none of you 
pay them. -Gentlemen’ need not tell me that this is not a pro- 


- position to pay-our debts, and then to. make us pay you ‘back 


again: Ido not ask the other States, Ido not ask the American 
people to pay the debts of Indiana, or to'aid us in paying them: 
Ft is not right; itis net fair. If it was injudicious in us to con- 
tract the debt, let the burden fall on us. 


It is. admitted, if-} understand the matter, that the public 


‘lands and all will not pay the current expenses of the Govern- 


ment. And, if so, isnot the dill a plan just to take out of the 
pockets of the American people ajl the money you give to the 
States? Hf yourgive it to Indiana in the first place, you will 
make.all the Union aid to pay it back into the Treasury. It is 
admitted‘on all hands that there is no surplus. You must, 
therefore, gatherthe money from out of the peckets of the 
great mags of the people. Ido notask favors. Weare able to 
pay-our own debts, If this money is to be collected from our 
own citizensalone, ve are no garters, because we must pay it 
again in another shape. But worse than that: so far from be- 
ing a benefit to us, it is an eternal damage trom the expenses 
of collection and disbursement; so that, in fact, you will take 
out of our pockets a dollar, and pay us back but eighty cents. 
This is not the sort of relief our constituents want. ` On the 
principles, therefore, of eternal justice, I consider the proposi- 
tion as iniquitous, and it shall never have my vote. 

Then thereis another feature in the bill that I object to. Te 
proposes to give ten per cent. over and above their share to the 
States where the lands tie. Now Isay if Indiana is entitled to 
any more than her regular share in the distribution, she is enti- 
ted to more than ten percent. over. I will answer the gentle- 
man from Michigan, {Mr. Howarn.] He says it is very strange 
that the General Government shall find the public land a bur- 
den, instead of being a source of revenue. Now I do not be- 
lieve it ever was intended to make the public landa source of 
revenue at all. There is no other Government on Ged’s foot- 
stool but this that ever thought of selling out its public domain. 
No; it was the original intention to have your public domain 
settled by hardy independent freemen; it was meant so to par- 
cel out the Jandsas to give the right of soil to a population that 
should tenant the vast region of rich land in the West and make 
it look like a garden, and all the Government should have col- 
lected from them ought to have been just enough to pay its out. 
lay. ‘This shows why the public land never should be treated 
asa source of revenue. But adopt this bill, and you hold out 
an inducement to all the States that have got no new lands in 
their own bounds to raise the price of public Jands, in the West 
that they make ita source of revenue. But they want to scare 
us out of this objection by putting a section in the bill to guard 
against any such consequence, Yes; and how easy will it he 
after the States begin to taste the public money and get their 
appetites whetted for ut, to repeal that section? ` f say the bill 
holds onta direc: inducement to raise the price of the new 
lands. A dollar and a quarter will be too little; they would 
soon get itp to two dollars; and if thatdoes not bring in mo» 
noy enough, they will raise itto three, and four, and five dol- 
lais. T insist, then, that the bill is directly against the tiue po- 
licy of that part of the Union that E come from. 

The gentleman from Michigan [ Mr. Howarp] in his calcula- 
tion about the money that has been spent on the public lands 
quite forget one item, and that is, the purchase money that 


“was paid to the Indians. We talked to us a gteat deal about the 


land officers Swartwouting and all that, but he did not say a 
word about paying the Indians, Now in some places the an. 
duities paid to the Indianaamount to more than the dollar and 
a quarter that Goverment gets for the land. 

(Mr. Nowarp. ‘She gentleman is mistaken. 
money of the land was included in my estimate.] 

lmay beso, ‘The gentleman’s document was to me pretty 
much like what the gentleman from Maine’s document was to 
him; Tcould not understand it. The gentleman from Maine 
gave out his document as being of authority. And how did the 
gentleman from Michigan answer it? Why—la—ha—by tak- 
ing us back to 1832, when the old hero of New Orleans sent in 
his veto. And the gentleman, too, passed a compliment on the 
old man for his arithmetic. Well, he was correct. But does 
nat the gentleman know that since 1832 more land has been sold 
than ever wassold before in double, ay, or in troble the time? 
And does not he suppose that the expenses of sale must be 
raised too? I rather think if he had looked a tittle into the docu- 
ment that the gentleman from Maine handed to him, he would 
have found that it all came out even. I never knew.a Yankee 
in my life that ever failed in a matter of calculation and figures. 
{A laugh.] 

TMr. Towarp. 
ter.] ‘ 

The gentleman says he isa Yankee himself. Well, if he is, 
he is gone clear out of the land of Yankees, and has got, I think, 
a good deal of the Hoosier inhim. [Loud laughter.) 

ido not see any difficulty inthis subject. If, as the gentle- 
maa says, there. isa balance received from the public lands, 
‘it isa fund for the benefit of the whole Union, and not for Indi- 
ana and Hlinois to get there share of, and ten per cent. over. 
If it belongs to the States, then it should be divided among the 
States equally. For myself, I must say that the ten per cent. 
over, which was quietly sipped into the bill as a bribe for our 
Western people, «does novtemptme much. Why, such a sum 
as that willnot be felt. We are so desperately in for it, that 
tliey will not bite at that bait. You must give us more. Ten 
per cent. is not enough. But ifthe money is to be divided 
among the States, I say, in God’s name, divide it fairly. The 
gentleman from Georgia disliked this ten per cent. and I ad- 
mired his sense of right. Bat Trust say that, on that other 
Cherokee point, his memory seemed wonderfully short. 

There is one other feature in the bill that seems to me to be 
not quite: fair to us of the free States. The gentleman from 
Michigan is in a worse condition even than Fam. He will take 
half a loaf rather ‘han no bread; but } must have the whole 
luaf, or none atail. Ido jot see why, or what for, representa- 
live purposes are carried outon a distributive principle 1 am 
very sure it never entered the heads of the framers of the Con- 
siitution that the States should ever come and bow the knee, 
and ask this General Government, “Pray give us asop.” It 
is humiliating to. my State pride. hat! shall the sove- 
reiga States who made this Government—for it is the offspring, 
the creature of the States—come here and truckle to the 
work of their own hands, to get a little lard distributed among 
them? If such a proposition had been made to me before 
we got in debt as We now are, I should have fels little re 
spect for the honesty ofhim who made it. But they know: that 
a few of us are over head and ears in debt, and now they 
think they canseduce us. Thatdoes not speak much for their 


The purchase 


You forget lam Yankee myself] [Laugh- 


honesty. Though I may be the’ only man throughout the 
whole ofthe States whom it is thus attempted. to bribe, who 
will reject the bill, 1 shali take pride in thus standing alone; and 
I am ready to die in the last ditch before I- vote for any such 
bill. The old doctrine-of the subdivision of this Government 
is fast dwindling to-nothing.: Tinie. was,” as has well been said 
by the gentleman’ from_Marylard,.{Mr. W. C. Joanson,] 
when-.the Governor of a State was looked up-to with almost as 


much reverence.as the President; but, during the last four or >- 


five years, the dignity. of that office has been fading fast. 
Everything is to be. merged in the General Government, 
Every State enterprise is to be managed with reference to this 


` Government. Noman canbe appointed to office in a State. ~ 


but he must first be asked whom he goes for as President.* I 
say it is humiliating, andifitis suffered to gò on, it will soon 
destroy.all State pride, and in effect abolish all State boundary 
lines. When that is done, you will practically have destroyed 
the &tates, and this whole vast country will be consolidated un- 
der one grand Government. This bill is to be'a link inthe 
chain. It will compel the States to come here and ask of this 
Governmentto pay the interest on their debt, and’ thus chain 
them forever to the wheel of the General Government. Lam 
againstit. Let usalone, and we will pay our debts. Why 
make this* Government a collecting mart for all the States? 
Why not let the States collect their own'dues?. ‘But do'I ask 
why? Here isthe secret. Many men in the State Legislatures 
have gone on with such headlong extravagance, and have run 
their constituents so deeply in debt, that now they want to whip 
the devil around the stump, and get somedody else to tax them. 
(A laugh.) . ‘ d e 


It isa craven spirit; they havenot nerve enough to meet the” 


consequences of their own acts, and therefore, they tiy.to 
skulk out the difficulty; but their names will dwindle into ob- 
scurity, and after ages will hiss at their cowardice. The gentle- 
man frem Michigan tells me that heis anxious to pay his debts; 
yes, but he does not go to the proper place to pay them, . He 
says that he puts the claim onthe ground of right. Well, lam 
glad at any rate to hear that; it saves us from our. humiliation, 
not to put it on the ground of bounty; but tell him his claim 
of right will dwindle to nothing. By and by, these lands will 
be exhausted, and then the same spirit which now asks for dis. 
tribution will come here and ask for a high tariff, and the next 
step willbe to beg for direct taxation. I warn gentlemen this 
thing will not stop; it will go on and on until. it makes this 
Housea place for directly taxing all the Union. Now is the 
time tocut up this system by the roots. Let thé policy goon, 
andit wilt accumulate debt upon this Government til it will 
ree] and totterunder the weight. Some gentlemen, I. know, 
hold a national debt to be a national blessing, Tsay it isa na- 
tional curse, and the heaviest of curses. Of all the base, vile, 
contemptible forms of servility, save me from that of mere 
money, which comescrawling and crouching, lower and lower, 
cent by cent, chink by chink, till it licks the very earth. It 
makes.my soul sick to think of it. What! to have States come 
here from year to- year and beg of this Government, crying 
“give us some of your dollars to help us, and if yoy have'nt got 
avy, do borrow for us some twelve millions,” f 

Í have said these things now, lest, when the bill getsinto the 
House, I should be cutoffby the previous question. But X 
wish you to keepitin mind then justas if it had been spoken 
in the House. 

{ would go forthe Jast part of the bill if it was not for the 
first part. I would go for tail with pleasure if I could but get 
the head cut off? [A laugh.] 

Igo for pre-emption—it is fair-and right. The gentleman 
from Georgia talked aboutthe people of the West getting a 
monopoly of these lands. Yes;and how do they monopolize 
them? by giving the hardy pioneers, who go in advance of socie- 
ty, and open the wilderness; who breast every difficulty and brave 
every danger till they turn the wilderness into fruitful fields, and 
spread it into a spectacle that is beautiful for the eye to look 
upon, And after they have done all and suffered all, after 
they have been exposed to the tomahawk, and been wasted by 
the diseases of a new climate,-are they to be treated with con- 
tumely, and reproached because they asked to be secured in the 
fruits of their labor? I hope not. The bill gives us pre emp- 
tion, it is true; butitjoins to it distribution, I could swallow 
the tail, but I choke upon the head of the monster; and the pre- 
emption does not tempt me, because we have got a very good 
pre-emption bill already. 

Mr. PAYNE of Alabama, rose and sent to the Clerk’s 
table a series of sections, when he said he desired 
to offer as a substitute for the bill now before the Com- 
mittee, t 

The CHAIRMAN said that the pending motion wasthat sub- 
mitted yesterday by the gentleman from Maine, [Mr. CLIF- 
FORD, ] to strike out the enacting clause of the bill; and that, in- 
asmuch as that motion involved the very existence of the bill 
itself, it was not in order to propose a substitute or an amend- 
ment until that notion had been finally disposed of. 

After some conversation, the proposed substitute was read 
for infornfation. : 

Mr. PAYNE said that it was not his intention to go into 
an argument on the subject, his object being merely to submit 
a proposition to the committee, for their consideration. He 
did not intend to occupy theattention of the committee at this 
iime; but when a favorable opportunity should present. itself, 
he might present his views in relation to the proposition that he 
had now presented. - : 

Mr. ALFORD of Georgia then took the floor.’ He was un- 
derstood to say that he hoped his remarks would not be misre- 
presented. This, however, he rendered impossible for some 
lime, as scarcely a sentence could be heard. When his voice 
became audible, he was observing that, in his opinion, this mea- 
sure had been brought forward ata very unfortunate time, when 
the Loco Focos could and would manufacture out of ita splen- 
did amount of political capital, Any one who would look-into 
the present state of affairs, could not help seeing that this 
question had been brought furward at an improper time, and 
that it was, in every respect, in bad taste. 

My design, said Mr. A. is not to make a long speech, but to 
present my Views, as wellas Iam able, ina clear and succinct 
form, It has been my misfortmne, heretofore, to speak only. 
when I was excited, or when there was great excitement pre. 
vailing in the House. - But now there is no excitement, and the 
galleries are almost empty, so that I can proceed without“any 
of those disadvantages. It is not my intention to ipflict a long 
speech on the committee. Whatrhave to say will be brief. T 
shall not do as some gentleman have done, viz: make a speech 
to the galleries. Nor shall I imitate their example of- having 
it made out to the world that they had made an alarming speech, 


when the fact was, there was scarcely any body present to hear 
them. i 
Mr. A. then noticed briefly some of the remarks of the gentle- 
- man from Indiana, (Mr. KEnnepy,] in relation to the Cherokee 
lands purchased by the General Government; and went on to 
remark that the subject of State Rights was very little under- 
stood here, compared’ with what it was in Georgia. When a 
State Rights man came to Congress, he found that the States 
Rights doctrine was differently practised upon here than at 
- home, He (Mr. A.) admitted that’ there must be some little 
yielding, and that there could net be a strict application of the 
principles, in every instance, in matters of national legislation. 
He professed himself to be a State Rights man, and as one who 
noeng cherished, advocated, and defended the. principles of 
that party. 

Mr A Mott referred to what had been said by the gentle- 

man from Maryland (Mr. W, C. Jonxson) in regard to the dis- 
tribution of the proceeds of the public lands in connection with 
the subject of State rights, and intimated his entire dissent 
from the position assumed, Ie then pointed to the fact of the 
indebtedness of the States generally, which amounted to up- 
wards of two hundred millions of dollars, and asked if it was 
right, after they had most enormous sums appropriated by 
the General Government for the purpose of internal improve- 
ment, that they should come hereand ask Congress to give 
them many million of dollargout of the public Treasury in or- 
der to enable them to liquidate their debts, Ie was free to ad- 
mit, with the advocates of this bill, that the money arising from 
the sales ofthe proceeds of the public lands should be divided 
among the several States, but not at this time. He was under 
the full and firm conviction that it would be infudiciousand high- 
ly improper to pass a distribution bill at this particular junc- 
ture of our affairs. He wished to be understood as saying that 
ifthe Government was well off, having plenty of money, and 
that if there was no prospect of war, é&c. the measure proposed 
might be proper enough. But, he asked, how did we 
stand} What are the receipts ofthe Government? What 
did the President tell us? Why, he intimated that this 
was not the proper time, but that if it was, the measure 
might be well enough, and he submitted to Congress whether, 
In onr embarrassed condition, such a measure would be advi- 
sable. 
. He(Mr. A.) would ask whether, under the existing circum- 
stances, it would be proper to take out of the coffers of the 
United States Treasury the money demanded by the States 
witha view to pay their debts, when the inevitable consequence 
would be the increase of our tariff? And when, too, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury said, inso many words, that the Adminis- 
tration couldnot pay the national debt, and if the interest on it, 
that was all? „Mr. A. then adverted to what was said by the 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury in hisreportin relation to the state 
of the finances, and then he argued that we ought not to abstract 
any money from the Treasury at the present time. 

Todoso would be the height of folly, The States, it is said, 

_ stand in relation Lo the General Government as children to a 
parent, and yet itis proposed that the money belonging to the 
parent, over head and ears in debi, must be taken to pay the 
debts of the children.+ 

Twill suppose a case, said Mr, A. Here is a father who 
owes a considerable sum to various creditors; but the money he 
has on hand is not near enough to payit: Well, the son comes 
up to the old gentleman, and says, 

“Tsay, father.” 

“What, my sen?” A 

“Why, I have come to tell you that you have no occasion to 
use that money in your coflers, for paying your,carpen:er, your 
baker, your butcher, and all the rest ofthem.” 

oF Why??? 

“Because,” says the dutiful son, “you must give me that 
money to pay my debts, and let your own take their chance.” 

Now, said Mr. A. this isthe very thing that is proposed at the 
present time. The General Government is deeply in debt, and 
yet the Slates want to get the proceeds from the sales of the pub- 
lic lands from the Treasury, to pay their own debts, instead of 
allowing it to go towards paying the claims of their parent. My 
doctrine is, let the States pay their own debts, and let the Gene- 
ral Government pay its debis, 

He appealed to the friends of General Harrison (whom he 
wished to God was now living) to remember the advice of that 
good man, and to follow it; but he regretted to say there seemed 
to be a disposition here to kill offevery man who would not be a 
slave. Hecouldonly say that as far as he was concerned, they 
could not kill him off; (a laugh,) and he would be to the Whig 


Cause a true and faithful friend, although many there might be ' 


who would not acknowledge him to be so now, although the 
time was coming when they would. He was one of that class 
ofmew who would frankly and candidly tell his friends what he 
thought, when he saw them going’ wrong. He had done so at 
the last session, He would tell the friends of General Harrison 
thatif he were now living, he would have advised them to have 
pursued a different course from that which they were taking; 
and although he might have been a friend to distribution, yet he 
(My. A.) did not believe that he would have advised it at this 
time; (hat he would have said, take the money | out of the Trea- 
sury of the United States, although the crediior is tapping at 
your door. ; . 

After some further remarks, Mr A. said that those who squan+ 

dered away the nett proceeds of the public lands to pay State 

_ debtsand make a high tariff, weuldnot be sustained at home, 
but that the Opposition, whe were eagle-eyed, and ready drilled, 
would pounce fon upon them like a duck upon a June bug. 
(Laughter and applause ) 

Mr. A. expressed a hope that the Loco Focos would not ap- 
pland him. [Laughter.] All this flattery of his Loco friends 
only made him more firm in his position. They must not ex- 
pect to win him over, because he could never go theit doc- 
trines. They had preached economy and practised extrava- 
gance. Now, he was disposed to take the very opposite course. 
Mr. A. complained that there were certain parts of the Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury’s report with which he was much dissatis- 
fied, because he did not carry out the principles of reform 
and retrenchment which had been promised us. 

He-then went on toinquire what had the people sent them 
hereto do, Why (said he) to make a Bank. ‘There was an 
overruling necessity, he contended, for the adeption of that 
measure. His constituents had instructed him to vote for a 

. Bank bill, although he confessed that hehad been opposed to 
the establishment of a National Bank all his life. He deemed, 
however, that the occasion had again arrived which induced 
Mr. Madison togive his sanction to the adoption a like a mea- 
sure, many years ago—that of an overruling and imperious ne- 
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cessity, arising out of the deranged state of the currency and the 
commercial affairsof the country. He maintained that they 


“were bound to pass a Bank bill before they adjourned; and then 


reverting to the subject of a tariff, he said that gentlemen asked 
a distribution of the proceeds of the public lands in order to 
create a tariff, which was a proposition that could not be justi- 
fied, and was exceedingly unfair to the Southern portion of the 
Union. He then warned the Whig party that they were pur. 
suing the most suicidal course that.could possibly be, and that 
their opponents were ready to take every advantage of them. 
© Mr. A. then proceeded to argue that a Bank ought to be esta: 
blished on the cash system. What the country wanted was 
good money; and plenty of 1t. But how could his Whig friends 
talk about ol a a Bank, when they were about to squan- 
der away the mohey which was to form the capital of the Bank? 
He would tell them, that if they desired to have a good Bank 
they must husband their resources; but if they were to scatter 
their money to the four winds of Heaven, as proposed by this 
bill, how in Heaven’s name could-they think of getting along? 

After touching ona variety of other topics, Mr. A. concluded 
by warning the “tariff boys” of the South, that instead of their 
reading him out of church, if they did not mind he would read 
them out of church. 

Mr. A, having concluded, and the hour of 3 having arrived— 

Mr. BROWN moved that the committee rise; which motion 
having prevailed— 

The committee rose, reported progress, and obtained leave 
to sitagain. i 

And the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE., 
Tavrspay, July 1, 1841. 

The Senate was called to order at a quarter past 
10 o’elock. 

The following memorials and petitions were pre- 
sented and laid on the table. : 

By. Mr. TALLMADGE: From citizens of the 
city of New York, of Painted Post, New York, and 
of Southport, Wishonsan Territory, fo: a general 
bankrupt law. 

By Mr. WALKER: From citizens of Camden, 
S. C. in favor of a general bankrupt law. 

By Mr. KER: Asking to withdraw the papers 
of Steckton & Stokes fram the files of the Senate. 

Mr. PRESTON submitted the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
quested to cause to be communicated to the Senate the progress 


and actual condition of the commission under the treaty with 
Mexico. 


Mr. BENTON submitted the following: 

Resolved, That the Presidentofthe United States be request- 
ed to communicate to the Senate the reasons for removing the 
following persons from office, aad the information upon which 
the said reasons were founded, to wit: . 

William Milburn, Surveyor General of Missouri and Ilinois; 

Joshua Pilcher, Superintendent Indian Affairs, St. Louis; 

James H. Relfe, Marshal for the District of Missouri; 

Henry Dodge, Governor of Wiskonsan; 

Robert Lucas, Governor of lowa; 

Geo, W. Jones, Surveyor General of Wiskonsan and Towa, 


Mr. B. said he had been inclined to submit the 
resolution in consequence of some remarks made 
yesterday by the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Manaum] in re'ation to obtaining the infor- 
mation required. That honorable Senator was un- 
derstood to say that there was not only no indispo- 
sition te furnish a list of the names of those re- 
moved from office, but the reasans for those remo- 
vals if called tor. It wasin order to test this de- 
claration, he [Mr. Benton] had offered this reso- 
lution—that was his only inducement to call for 
the information al the present moment. He 
thought it right to make thecall while the declara- 
tion was fresh in the Senator’s memory. 

Mr. MANGUM apprehended that the Senator 
must have been mistaken. Hehad observed in 
his remarks of yesterday that he had no doubt it 
would be found that the Administration had not de- 
parted from the principle which it had laid down for 
its guidance. He alluded to that contained in Mr. 
Critrenpen’s bill. He had not spoken in the 
the name of the President, but stood in the rela- 
tion of speaking for himself. 

Mr. LINN desired to know which of the 
bills the Senator alluded to. Taere was one intro- 
duced by the Senator from Kentucky, which ob- 
tained only five votes in the body. 

Mr. MANGUM knew of but one Dill, pro- 
bably owing to bis having hved in a great mea- 
sure in a state of retirement. The principle 
generally laid down was imerference cf office- 
holders in elections, politcal brawlers cr incompe- 
tent persons. He would not be understood as bav- 
jng spoken from any authority, bat, from his know- 
ledge of the persons composing the Cabinet, he 
would undertake to say that nething had been done 
which could not be justified before the country and 
the people. 
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Mr. BENTON wished the resòlution to lie over 
until to-morrow. a 
The PRESIDENT pro tem. laid before thei Se- 
nate the following communication fromthe Treasu-. 
ry Department: - ; : r 


Tureastry DEPARTMENT; 
. oo >» Jane 30, 1641. 
Sie: In the communication. from this “Depart- 
ment, daiel th: 12th instant, in compliance with 
the resolution cf the Senate, directing the Secretary. 
of the Treasury to “lay before the Senate a state- 
ment of the amounts of money: received in each 
of the months of March, April, and May last;from 
castoms, lands, and other sources,” &e E have: to 
state that a clerical error occurred, which, in. the 
hurry of business’ escaped my notice,«and which 
I take the earliest opportunity to correct. a 
Certain payments wade by the Bank-of the Uni- 
ted States on sceount of the War Department in 
the West, in 1840, not having been entered-on the 
books of this Department until March, 1841, should: 
have been inc'uded in the receipts of. th oth. 
This was inadvertently oritted to- be GA 
though the amount was included in Mie expendi- 
tures for that month. Witb this, correction,- the 
amount received in March, 1841, will be $1,709,- 
136 48, instezd of $1,090,000, as stated in’ the 
communication above referred to. ee aes aed 
I have the honor to remain, Py teeta 
Your obedient servant; < oyo 
T. EWING, ` 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
The Hon. PRESIDENT or THE SENATE... + 
The communication was laid.on the-fable, and 
ordered to be printed. pie oth, iat Sec 
The Senate then proceeded to the. discussion of 
the resolution of Mr. Bucuanan, calling for infor- 
mation as to persons removed from office since 4th 
March, 1841; when bis 
Mr. PIERCE rore and addressed the Senate un- 
ti! the morning hour expired, f 
The Senate then proceeded to the discussion of 
the bill to incorporate the subseribers to the Fiscal 
Bank of the United States, ELE “eel 
Mr. RIVES rose, and moved to strike out from 
the 16 h fundamental rule of the bill to, ineurpozate 
the subscribers to the Fiscal Bank of the United 
States the following words: ae 
“And the said directors may also establish competent offices 
ofdiscount and deposite in any State, Territory, or district of 
the United States, and shall have power to commit, the manage- 
ment ofthe saidofficesand the business thereof, respectively, to 
such persons, and under such reguiations as they may deem 
proper, not being contrary to law or to this charter Or, instead 
of establishing such offices, it shall be lawful for the'directors of 
the said corporation from time to time to employ any agent or 
agents, or any other bank or banks, to be approved By the Be- 
cretary ofthe Treasury, at any place or placos that the said di- 
rectors may deem safe and proper, to manage and transact the 
husiness proposed as aforesaid, other than for the .purposés of 


discount, and1o perform the duties hereinafter requixed of the 
said corporation, to be managed and transacted by such officers, 
under such agreements and subject to such regulations.as they 
shall deem- jast and proper.” , p, 5 he, 
And to insert in lieu thereof, the following 


words: À 

“That the said corporation shall establish a competent office 
of discount and deposite in any state, hy the assent of the Le- 
gislature of such State, whenever the directors may think fit so 
to do; and when established, the office shall not be withdrawn 
without the assent of Co and the said corporation shall 
have power to commit the management of the said offices and 
the business thereof respectively to such persons, and under 
such regulations, as they sball deem proper, not being contrary 
to law or constitution of the Bank; or, instead of establishing 
such offices, it shall be lawful for the directors of the said cor- 
poration from time to time to employ any individual, agent, 
or any other bank or banks, to be appreved by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, at any place or places that they may deem 
safe and proper, to manage and transact the, business proposed 
as aforesaid, other than fox the purposes of discount, and to 
perform the duties hereinafter required of said corporation, to 
be managed and transacted by such officers under such agree: 
ments and subject ta such regulations as they shall deem just 
and proper.” 


Mr. RIVES addressed the Senate at great length 
in support of his amendment. Y 

Mr. CLAY also replied in full to the arguments 
of. Mr. Rives. bes 

Mr. PRESTON supported the amendment. 

Mr. MERRICK will occupy the. floor to 


morrow. ; en 
On his motion the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
. Ppuaspay, Jaly 1, 184L 
The SPEAKER laid before the House certai 
cvidéence in the ease of the contested election fror 
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Virginia; which was referred to the Committee of 


Elections. x ; 
; The Spzaxer also laid before the House a com- 
x munication from the Secretary of Siate in relation 
; to the census; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 
b pine t BANKRUPT LAW. 
oio The SPEAKER laid before the House a’ mes- 
`: sage from the President of the United States, en- 
closing a memorial from- citizens: of-New York, 
praying the passage of.a bankrupt law. The me- 
«i morial was signed’ by 3,000 persons. The message 
; Was read; and is in the following words: 
‘Po the House of Representatives of the United States. 
i. The accompanying memorial in favor of the passage ofa 
bankrupt law, signed by nearly three thousand of the inhabitants 


of the city of New York, has been forwarded to me, attended by ` 


@ request that I would submit it to the consideration of Congress. 
cannot waive.a compliance with a request urged upon me by 
large and respectable a number of my fellow-citizens. That 
3 a bankruptiaw, carefully guarded against fraudulent practices, 
* and embracing, as far as practicable, all classes of society—the 

failure to do which has heretofore constituted a prominent ob- 
. jection to the measure—would afford extensive relief, 1 do not 

doubt. The distress incident to the derangements of some years 
¿ past, has visited large numbers of our fellow-citizens with hope- 

less: insolvency, whose energies, both mental and physical, by 
reason of the load of debt pressing upon them, are lost to the 
country, Whether Congress shall deem it proper to ener npon 


the consideration-of this subject at its present extraordinary ses. ji 


7 mion, it willdoubtless wisely determine. I have fulfilled my duty 
tothe memorialists in submitting their petition to your conside- 


> o gation. A 4, 
; ihe a JOHN TYLER. 
Wasarneron, Jane 30, 1841: > 
>: The message and memorial were referred io the 
, Committee on the Judiciary, and the message was 
ordered ‘to. be printed. 
Mir, McKEON rose, and desired to ask the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary (Mr. 
Barwarp] when it was probable that a bankrupt 
» bil would be reported. i 
Mr. BARNARD said that it was impossible for 
`: him to answer the question, The Committee. ca 
“the Judiciary. had the subject under consideration. 
He had rio doubt that they would agree upon a 
d that it would be presented here. It was 
oped, at least upon his part, that it would be pre- 
sented in time for the action of the House at the 
present 'session. So far as be might bé concerned, 
< such wás his intention. 
‘Mr. PENDLETON said that, some days since, 
_. ‘he had presented a resolution upon this subject, 
«of which he was now reminded by the message 
i | just received from the President of the United 
f : States. He (Mr. P.) understood the chairman of 
: the Committee on the Judiciary, which had this 
: > subject in charge, to say that a bankrupt bill would 
- be presented this session. 
P's) resolution: was to get an expression of the opi- 
nion of this:House, by the means of instructions to 
the committee.. As the necessity for such a resolu- 
ion had thus. been’ obviated, he would, if it was 
‘the pleasure of the House now to take up the réso- 
oe lution, move to lay it on the table. ; 
joo > he SPEAKER said the resolution would, by 
12er. o yale, lie on the table until called for. 
 On-leave given, Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland 
presented ‘a memorial on the subject of a bankrupt 
Jaw;-which was.referred to the Committee on the 
Juciciary.- . 
Mr. CALHOUN of Mass. moved that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. 


entlemen would permit the ordinary business 


ken up during the morning hour, so as. to give 
members.an. opportunity to get from the Depart- 
ments information upon the subjects on which they 
ere called: to act. If this business. of going in‘o 
ilteg was to be persisted in, to the exclusion 
ed. -They ‘could get no information they 
‘ “asked the yéas-and nays on the motion 
g6 into-committee. He wished to know who 
‘aS going to gag them. Soe 

And the House ordered theyeas and nays. - 

-Mr, DAWSON inquired. of the gentleman from 


any resolution of a character more important than 
the subject now awaiting aetion in Committee of 
hole on the state of. the Union, which the 


‘going into committee at this time. 


The object of his (Mr. | 


Mr. CAVE JOHNSON hoped, he- said, that 


Which was the consideration of resolutions) to be. 


very thing else, the mouths of gentlemen would. 


Tennessee (Mt. C. Jonnsow] whatresolution it was > 
hat he desired the House io adopt. “If there was 
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‘gentleman from Tennessee desired to present, 


through which he desired to procure information 
necessary to the action of the House on any sub- 
ject falling within its legitimate action during the 
present session, he (Mr. D.) would vote against 


Mr. CAVE JOHNSON rising io reply— 

Mr. BRIGGS submitied to the Speaker that the 
motion was not debatable. 

The SPEAKER said it was not. 

The question was then taken cn the motion of 
Mr. Catnoun, and was decided in the afirmative— 
yeas 106, nays 69. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

DISTRIBUTION AND PRE-EMPTION BILL. 

The House again resolved itself into Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr 
Lawrence of Pennsylvania in the chair,) on the 
bill to distribute the proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands and to grant pre emption rights. 

‘The pending question .being on the motion of 
Mr. Cuirrorp to strike ont the enacting claus: of 
the bitl— 

Mr. C. BROWN said that the present meeting 
of Congress had been pronounced, both on this 
ficor and hy the people at large, as an extraordi- 
nary session of Congress; and he thought that 
when its rise and progress should have been clear- 
ly reviewed, it might be recorded in history as not 
only an extraordinary session, but an extraordinary 
Cenaress. They had been called together for the 
os:ensible purpose of :roviding revenue to carry 
on the Government, because those who had been 
elected to execute the laws and duties under it had 
found, or thought that they had found, a deficiency 
in the revenues of the Government, which would 
prevent it from being able to meet the demands 
which might be made upon it. Congress, then, 
had been convened before the regular day of its 
meeting, for the purpose to which he had alluded, 
and this was the only reason he had heard given 
for its assembling. He, however, believed that 
this was not the real object in view, but that there 
were others well known to the party. This, never- 
theless, was the view presented to the people of the 
United States as an apology for the call of this ex- 
traordinary session. of Congress. The deficiency 
in the revenue, as pointed out by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, would be clearly shown here and 
elsewhere, before they adjourned, to be merely 
fictitious, and that there were no such demands 
upon the Treasury but what could be easily met 
by ils revenues—that there was no national debt to 
be wet—and that, in short, there was no defi- 
ciency to justify the calling Congress together at 
this time. The structure, then, which had thus 
been erected by the Secretary of the- Trea- 
sury was scattered to the four winds. of Heaven, 
and neither that officer nor his friends, would be 
able to collect its fragments and reconstruct it He 
(Mr. B.) was yet to learn from any quarter, either 
ftom ihe head. of the Treasury Department, or any 
one connected with the Administration, how they 
could make it appear that the condition of the Trea- 
sury was such as to render it indispensable that 
Congress should be called tegether on that account. 
The excuse was insufficient, and without founda- 
tion. But he did.not propsse to consider this ques- 
tion in this point of view; but had mentioned it 
only as having been assigned as a reason for call- 
ing this extra session of Congress. Perhaps he 
might not be altogether justified in saying what the 
real causes were—that they might have some refe- 
rence to the under current which we had heard so 
much of lately, or that there were objects in view 
‘which had. been concealed from the public eye as 
well as from Congress. 

Now, he would ask, what had they done during 
the time they had. been in'session, which was nearly 
five weeks? Had they proceeded one step towards 
making provision to meet the: dificiency in the re- 
venue of the Government, supposing that to be the 
real cause of their being ‘here at this time? What 
had the Administraticn party done towards supply- 
ing the wants of ihe Government?—for by their 
own professions and measures were they to be tried. 
He would. ask what they had done since they.had } 
been in session? Why, they had passed but two: 
bills: one he might denominate an extraordinary 


twenty-five thousand dollars to the widow of Genes 


: These were the only two bills that had been passed, 


~tional-Bank and a distribution of the proceeds. of 


. 


bill, because, by it was appropriated the sum of 


ral Harrison; and the other provided for our. own 
pay and expenses at this extraordinary session.” : 


and the first of which took the large sum of twen~ 
ty-five thousand dollars out of the Treasury, which 
they had been told, over and Over again, was en- 
tirely bankrupt. And now, by the bill before. this 
committee, they were - called upon to make 
an extraordinary. appropriation of a. portion. 
of the revenues: of the- country. They were 
to consider the propriety of appropriating mil- 
lions of dollars, not. yet .in the. ‘Treasury, 
among the several Siates, on account of the sales 
of the public lands. ‘Were not these extraordina- 
ry measures? And would not the people of the . 
countiy hereafter think, when the-history of these 
events came to be written, (if they did not already 
do do,) that this was an extraordinary Conguess, 
called together, as it was, to provide for the wants. | 
of the Government, and yet wasting its time and 
spending the money of the people most unprofita- 
bly? But, ashe had already intimated, this was 
not the object for which they were now assembled. 
There were others. Let us look to-the history of 
this extraordinary Congress, and see. what.the ob- 
jects were for which it was called. Let us look to 
the course of the majority on this floor, and ex- 
amine what had been their language in reference 
to the subjects which had been discuss:d on this 
floor, with a view to see how their sentiments 
agreed. By some gentlemen we had been told 
that the principle object of this bill was that which | 
the people had called for; and-that the people’ had 
willed it by the result of the late Presidential elec- 
tion. But we had been told by the gentleman 
from Georgia, [Mr. Aurorp,] that Congress had | 
been convened for the purpose of making a Nation- 

al Bank, and that, after having done that, they’ 
were to gohome., Another gentleman, however, 
rises in his place and says that we were called to- 
gether for the purpose of passinga bill to divide 
the proceeds of the public lands. among the States, ° 
and also to establish a National Bank. ‘With re- 
garded to the alleged deficiency in the revenue, . 
no one. had ventured to show how that. deficiency 
was to be met. The gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 
Auronp] had also said that there was another ob- 
ject in view in calling an extra session of Con- 
gress; and that was, to commence the work of re- 
trenchment and reform. And now, where, he (Mr. 
B.) would ask, had there been a bill brought in to `: 
effect those objects? He: would like to be informed `; 
where this Administration. had commenced the 
work of retrenchment, cf cutting down the expen- 
diture under the fast Administration, which had 
been considered by some as. extravagant in the 
highest degree? For his own part, he confessed that 
he had seen no effort made by those’ who were 
now in power to diminish the expenses of: the Go- 
vernment. Where had the work of reform been 
begun? He asked any of the Administration par- 
ty—any who were answerable for the conduct of. 
this Government—where the work of reform ‘had 
commenced? Mr. B. then went onto deprecate 
the conduct of those who took the late Admi- - 
nistration to task on the ground of having been 
extravagant, and yet who, when asked to point 
out where they had been extravagant, could not 
do it. -If those who were so ready to make charges - 
were sincere. and honest in their intentions, why, 
he would ask, did they not: point out the- officers 
who were abusing their trusts? Why did they not : 
put their hand upon them? -Could gentlemen point 
him out one single instance of extravagant ex- 
penditure under that. Administration? It had been 
said. that public: opinion was “in favor of a Na 


the sales of the public lands; whilst, on the other ` 
hand, it had been‘ declared by’ others that-publie 
opinion was in: favor of a Bank only. Conse- 
quently there-wasa difference of opinion in re 
gard to what was really the desire of the people. 
We had been told that the public voice called for 
these neasurésybut he (Mr. B.) would havegentle- 
men to remember that the public voice was per- 
fectly clear and distinct and explicit, and this tes- 
timony did not go to show that such was the case. 
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The voice of the people was the voice of God, and’ 


when the people spoke, it was so clear and distinct 
that “he who ruas may read.” And if the peo- 
ple’s voice had called for a distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of the salesof the public lands and for the 
establishment of a National Bank at the present 
session, and that after having done these things 
they should gu home, how eame it to pass that the 
friends of the present Administration did not agree 
as to what the peopie required to be done at this 
sessicn? Thai, however, wasa matter which he 
left them to settle among themselves. ie, 

The gentleman from Georgia had remarked that 
the people of Georgia were opposed, at this time, 
to a distribution of ihe proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands among the. States, and that it was 
most iniquitous to act upon the subject—that it 
was monstrous, and that the people of Georgia 
would not submit to it. And he (Mr. B.) further 
understood the gentleman as saying, in substance, 
that, although he differed from many of his politi- 
cal friends 6n some prominent subjects, yet that he 
would not be driven from the Acministration party; 
that, allhough they might rob the people of their 
rights, still he would adhere to his party. Thegen- 
tleman had alsə said that this measure was caleu- 
lated to bring upon us a protective tariff, and that 
his constituents were opposed toit, He (Mr. B.) 
would ask his colleague what was the Whig capital 
at the late election in Pennsylvania—whether it 
was not, from Philadelphia to the Lakes, a protect- 
ive tariff? And if the Whig voice of Pennsylva- 
nia was to be heard here—although it was true that 
the voice of the Democracy could not be heard 
for action—it was for a protective tariff—to support 
her manufactures. If, too, Pennsylvania had 
spoken at all on the subject of the public lands, it 
was in favor of an equal—not an unequal dis- 
tribution of the sales of the public lands, as 
this provides for, Thus, then, we saw that the 
public voice had spoken differently in different 
places. And where else jwas this measure made 
a question of? Was it made one in New Jersey? 
Certainly not. 

[Mr. Ranpotpx explained, and was understood 
to say that it was made a question of at the late 
election.] 
` Mr. Brown continued by saying that the ques- 
‘tion in New Jersey turned upon the violation of 
the broad seal, and a standing army, and not, as he 
believed, the public lands or a National Bank. He 
expressed his belief that neither in the West, the: 
South, nor the’ North, had the questions ofa Na- 
tional Bank, and a distribution of the proceeds of 
the sales of the public lands, been the main points 
upon which the election had turned. He next re- 
ferred to what had been done in Philadelphia du- 
ring the late contest; that there were meetings heid 
at the Whig head quarters night after night, and 
that there were gentlemen from the South and else- 
where who harargued the people on all these sub- 
jects. Among the mottoes upon the transparen- 
cies was this: “No national debt.” And here 
(said Mr. B.) the majority had announced a bill 
that must result in the creation of a national debt. 
Another metto exhibited was, “No Executive 
Bank.” Naw, he would ask how, ifa bank were 
created at all, it cogid be otherwise than Execu- 
tive? If you called ita National Bank, or by any 
other name, it must bean Executive Bank, be- 
cause it executes a part of the functions of this 
Government. Both the mottoes, then, in relation 
to no bank and no debt, it seemed, were about to 
be falsified. 

Mr. MORGAN rose to a point of order. His 
ebject was to ascertain whether the House was 
to be detained by discussing every thing under 
the heavens. His point of order was that the 
gentleman’s remarks .were entirely irrelevant, 
and had no reference to the subject under consi- 
deration, . 

The CHAIRMAN said that the question now 
pending was on shiking out the enacting clause of 
the bill, and the gentleman had a sight to go into 
the whole merits of it; but the gentleman must con- 
fine himself to the provisions of the bill in what he 
may think proper to say. 

Mr. BROWN resumed. The gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. Atrorp] had, in the course of his 


remarks on this subject yesterday, introduced the 
McLeod question, and he (Mr. B} thought he was 
not waadering further from the subject than was 
the gentleman to whom he had referred. He 
wanied to put the Whig Representatives from 
Philadelphia on the right ground in regard to the 
question cf a protective tariff. Mr. B. went on to 
remark that ke believed the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Wise] had participated in some of the 
proceedings of the Whig meetings at the North 
prior to the late election, but he did not know 
whether he was present at the one held at the Ma- 
sonic Hall, Philadelphia, where the mottoes he 
{Mr. B.] had spoken of were exhibited. There 
was one motto he recollected thatecalled for a 


protective tariff; and, if those gentlemen from the | 


South who were present, and really opposed to 
these questions, uttered sentiments in approval of 
those mottoes, then had they acted falsely and hy- 
pocritically. i 

Mr. WISE remarked that the gentleman had 
made an attack on him. 

Mr. BROWN said it was only in play. 

Mr. WISE remarked that it was a serious play; 
and he must be permitted to say, not only for him- 
self, but for that Senator, that he was never with 
him at Philadelphia. It was true he (Mr. W.) 
had addressed a Whig meeting at Masonic Hall; 
and he must say that the same opinions he main- 
tained in the South he maintained in the North. 
There had been no deception on his part, and he 
confessed that he did talk of a Bank and cf the 
tariff; but he put the contest far above Bank. ard 
tariff—as a social and moral question—and as op- 
posed to the last Administration. During the last 
contest, thxoughout, he was well aware that ke 
differed from members of his own party on the 
subject of a National Bank, tariff, and distribution. 
Theve differences were merged among themselves 
in the South, where there was Bank and anti-Bank, 
tariff and anti-tariff, And now one of the first acts 
ef his party and its press was the endcavor to ex- 
communicate him for the principles which he pro- 
fessed. An attempt, too, had been made, most 
ungratefully, tyrannically, and oppressively, to 
excommunicate and denounce him for those very 
principles which brought the present party in 
power some adherence. He stocd where he had 
always stood on these great questions, and had 
taken the same ground before as well as after the 
election in regard to them. He had heen a hypo- 
crite towards neither party, and he could not, there- 
fore, sit quietly and hear himself implicated in a 
charge of a want of consistency. 

Mr. BROWN then continued his remarks, say- 
ing that he did not mean to charge the gentleman 
with inconsistency. He had always looked upon 
the gentleman as one of the strongest opponents of 
the party with which he (Mr. B.) acted, but he had 
always believed him to be actuated by bonest mo- 
tives and intentions. The gentleman, however, in 
his explanation, had verified the fact which he (Mr. 
B.) bad alluded to, that the Whig party did hold 
out different views in different parts of the United 
States. 

[Mr. Wise here briefly vindicated the course of 
Southern gentlemen attached to the Whig party 
during the late election, as having advocated the 
doctrines of the South, at. meetings held in the 
North, in the most frank, bold, and undisguised 
manner.} 

Mr. B. proceeded. He maintained that the gen- 
tleman from Virginia should have risen, when at~ 
tending political meetings at the North, es he now 
rises in this hall among these Representatives, and 
have told his audience that they could not have a 
protective tariff. And while the gentleman was 
then helping his Whig allies, we, the Democracy 
of the North, were standing up in favor of South- 
ernrights. We were defending his rights while be 
was in the enemy’s camp. Mr. B. here read some 
extracts from Whig papers, to prove that he and 
those with whom he acts do understand what pub- 
lie opinion has been; and he contended that what 
was here represented by the majority to be publie 
opinion was no such thine. He next read from the 
proceedings of one of those meeting in Pennsylva- 
nia the promises made by the Whig party to intro- 
duce a system of moral reform into the administra- 


tion of the Government, and commented upon the - 
manner in which they had ,carried them out, par- 
ticularly in reference to the appointment. of officers 

in the custom-house at Philadelphia. He said the 
people there were shocked at the bad selection 
which had been made, and added‘that he was. 
afraid there would be very little, if any, revenue 
coming into the ‘Freasury if such appôinments as- 
these were made. eee: 

Mr. B. after some further remarks in regard to 
what was public opinion in different. portions of 
the Union, was proceeding to argue that in conse- 
quence of the apportionment bill, passed bya Whig 
Legislature in Pennsylvania, (and which operated 
most unfairly and unjustly,) public opinion was 
not fairly represented in its. legislative councils, 


when n ee 

Mr. DAWSON rose fo a point of order. The 
gentleman was going into an .account of a local 
quarrel, and he would submit it to the House - 
whether tkey ought to allow it to be made the po-’ 
litical arena for the discussion of this question, and 
whether it was the question before the Hguse. ‘The 
gentleman bad been going onan hour and a half, 
confining himself but little to the subject before us. 
He would ask the gentleman to confine himself to 
the subject. _ : 

The CHAIRMAN said the gentleman: from 
Pennsylvania had been requested to confine his-ar~- 
gument to the subject before the committee. The 
gentleman had been called to order several times, 
and he could not be allowed to go into the diseus- 
sion cf subjects which had nothing to do with that 
before the committee. The gentleman must.con- 
fine himself to the question to strike out the enact- 
ing clause. eet et ee 

Mr. BROWN again resumed his remarks by 
saying that be knew it was unpleasant to the ma- | 
jority to bear these charges made against the Whigs, 
and he would return to the subject of the public 
lands. He then referred to the language of the 
President and to that of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury in regard to there being a deficiency in the 
revenue, and of the necessity of resorting to some 
means of meeting the wants of the Government. 
We all knew that the country from the North to 
the South was not in a state of defence, and whe- 
ther the late Administration were to blame on: that 
account or not, it behooved this reform Adminis- 
tration at least to pultit in a state of defence; and 
he would askif public opinion had not called upon > 
this Congress to put the whole seaboard in a condi- 
tion for war, if that calamity were to overtake us. 
Mr. B. next adverted to the report of the. Se- 
cretary of War in relation to the dilapida- 
ted condition of the fortifications of the 
country generally, and also to the deficit 
in the revenue of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, which he earnestiy maintained ought to be. 
provided for, and yet here we were spending our 
time in the most wasteful manner. Ft really seem- 
ed to be a fraud upon the people to talk about dis» 
tributing the revenue derived from the sales of the 
public jands, when our-defences were in a state 
wholly unfitted to protect the country in the event 
of a war, of which there was some. ground for 
alarm, and referred to the utlerly defenceless and ` 
unprotected situation of Philadelphia and the en: 
tire Delaware river and bay. He, next adverted 
to the McLeod question, to the inflammatory 
speeches that had ‘been made in relation to it, and 
also to the warlike character of the correspondence 
of the British Minister, and condemned the course 
of the present Administration in playing peace 
when they were talking-of war. He . insisted that : 
we must put ourselves in a condition to compel 
the British Government to do. us justice, but we 
could never do it if we continued to act as we were 
now doing. ‘There was no retreating from our 
present position towards Great Britain, whom we 
held responsible for the act of McLeod; that his 
opinion was that she would never make atonement 
for ihat act. She, in fact, bade you defiance. 
We should do something to show all the nations of 
the earth that while we say our righis shall be re- 
spected, we have the means to compel them to do 
it. : Now, he would bave had a word to say to the 
gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Wise,j if he had 
been in his seat, m regard to some expressions that 


` Fell from him the other day in: bis defence of the 
„ Secretary of State in’ relation to this qhesiion. He- 
TMr B.) would merely say, however, that he had 
" nòtihat confidence in that officer which the gen: 
Neman from Virginia seemed io have. : He thought 
that the history of the latè war would show- that 
there was good reason for believing that the pre- 
` sent Secretary of State was not the best deposiiory 
of the honor and character of this country. ‘There 
-was a time when he'sued for peace. 
‘Mr. PROFFIT called Mr. Brown to order. He 
inquired of the Chair whether, during the conside- 
‘ration of the present bill, it was in order to enter 
into a personal attack. upon the Secretary of State; 
“‘Impugning his patriotism and honor. If the mem- 
ber from Pennsylvania was indulged in this wan- 
ton and unjustifiable departure frem decorum, he 
(Mr. P.) would repel the slander. He felt able to 
answer not only the member who has uttered it, 
but any man- who would make an insinuatiom 
_against the probity, the honor, the noble patriotism 
‘of Daniel Webster. . . 
The CHAIRMAN reminded the- gentleman 
- from Pennsylvania that he was departing from the 
-. Subject under consideration in discussing the ques- 
‘tion of war or peace. ° 
Mr. B. continued. He was showing the impro- 
priety of abstracting money from the public Trea- 
» Sury at a time like this, when it was wanted to put 
__ the country in a state of defence. He then went 
“on to express his regret that the gentleman from 
` -Virginia [Mr. Wise] had-lent the sanction of his 


. Feply-thereto. 


name in tavor of the Secretary of State’s letter to 
Mr. Fox, and also to remind the House of the re- 
commendation of General Washington—that in 
time of peace the country should prepare for war. 
And with regard to the public lands, he would say 
that we were giving a large amount of land away 
in addition to what had already been given. He 
hada regard for the new States, but he confessed 
he bad a higher for the interests of the people of 
Pennsylvania. Apart from the general bad cha- 
racter of the bill, there were particular features of 
marked injustice, and none more than that which, 
while it proposes an equal distribution, gives to 
the new States millions of acres of land more than 
they have already had, and ten per cent. in addi- 
tjon on all sales within their borders. Thus, whiie 
itis said the General Government holds the entire 
Jands in trust for the States equally, it undertakes 
‘to give to Ohio a much larger share than Pennsyl- 
vania—takes from the trust fund of the one, and 
gives it to the other. This Pennsylvania would 
never submit to; if she isto have any, she needs 
and will require her full share. Her public im- 
provements, for which she was greatly in debt, 
were of more benefit to Ohio than to herself, and 
if either should have more than the other, it was 
Pennsylvania that had the better claim. 

Mr. B. next adverted to the division of the sur- 
plus revenue among the States, as having led, in 
many instances, to other extravagant expenditures, 
and particularly in Pennsylvania, where it had 
-been one of the causes of ber present enlarged debt, 
and asked how was the sum thus abstracted from 
the Treasury of the United States to be supplied? 
We are told by increased duties; and, for the pur- 
pose of tickling the-public ear, we are toid that 
these duties are to be imposed on “wines, and 
silks, and other luxuries.” But this was a delu- 
sion. The increased duties on wines would only 
bring into the Treasury some two or three hundred 
thousand dollars, and silks perhaps a million and 
a half of dolars, while the greater amount of re- 
venue was to be derived from duties on tea, sugar, 
and coffee—not luxuries but necessaries of life; 
which duty would take indirectly from the pockets 
of the people, and particularly the poorer ciasses,ten 
times as much money as the distribution of the sales 
ot the public lands would put in. Before he could 
allow such a bill as this to pass, he must be shown 
clearly that the people of Pennsylvania would be 
the gainers by it and not losers. 

The following message in writing was received 
from the President of the United States through 
Johu Tyler, jr. esq. his private secreiary: 

Wasuineton, JuLy |, 1841. 


: e House of Representatives of the United States: 
have the honor herewith to submit to the House of Repre- 
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rison, in compliance with the resolution: of Congress, and her 

i aie A JOHN TYLER. 

` `- WASHINGTON Crry, June 13, 183414. 
-My Drar Manam: The accompanying-resotutions, adopted 
by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States, will convey to you an expression of the deep sympathy 
feltby the Representatives of the States, and of the people, in 
the sad bereavement which yourself and the country have sus- 
tained in. the.death of your illustrious husband. It may now be 
justly considered that the public archives constitute. his endur- 
ing monument, on which are inscribed, in characters not to. be 
effaced, the proudest evidences of public gratitude- for services 
xendered, and of sorrow for his death. A great and united peo- 
ple shed their tears over the bier of a devoted patriot and dis- 
tinguished public benefactor. ` : i i 
In conveying to you, my dear madam, the proposed respect 
of the two Houses of Congress for your person and character, 
and their condolence on the late afflicting dispensation of Pro- 


vidence, permit me to mingle my feelings with theirs, and to | 


tender you my fervent wishes for your health, happiness, and 
long life. $ JOHN TYLER. 
Mrs. ANNA HARRISON. 


Nortu BEND, June 24, 1841. 

Darr Sm: Ihave received with sentiments of deep emotion 
the resolutions of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
which you have done me the honor of forwarding, relative to 
the decease of my lamented husband. 

Icannot sufficiently express the thanks I owe to the nation 
and its assembled Representatives, for their condolence, so feel- 
ingly expressed, of my individual calamity, and the national 
bereavement; but, mingling my tears with the sighs of the ma- 
ny patriots ot the land, pray to Heaven for the enduring hap- 
piness and prosperity of . our beloved country, 

a ANNA HARRISON, 

Joux TyLeR, President of the United States. 


On motion of Mr. CAVE JOHNSON, the mes- 
sage and accompanying papers were laid on the 
table, and ordered te be printed, 


Mr. BROWN went on ‘to observe that gentle- 
men were often influenced by motives they them- 
selves did not know of; but, for himself, he was 
cons rained to believe that the bill was nothing 
else but a movement designed to benefit corpora- 
tions, 10 aid the credit of State stocks, and to far- 
nish to brokers the means of speculation. Instead 
of looking to the peblie interest, it was a mere 
scheme tw raise the value of certain stocks in the 
market, and make the fortune of State creditors, 
bank directors, and British capitalists. It was 
meant to teli among the English money lenders, by 
showing them that, though this Government dare 
not directly and openly assume the debts of the 
States, (and even this he should not much wonder 
to see proposed; for the gentleman from Georgia 
had declared himself willing to do it in part; and 
when a man, or a woman either, was willing to do 
a thing in part, Mr. B. was very apt. to expect that 
he would soon be willing to do it altogether,) yet it 
would originate and carry through an incipient 
measure that looked to that, and would in part 
effect it, by raising the credit and increasing the 
value of State stocks. So far as the Uniled States 
Government was concerned, it was no matter what 
was the value of the stock of the States, Pennsyl- 
vania looked to her own resources to meet her own 
liabil ties; she did not ask this Government to pay 
her debts. What was it to that Government 
whether her State securifles were at 50 or 100 per 
cent, in the market? She was able to pay thein- 
terest on her debts, and the Government had 
nothing to do with the matter. Yet here was a bill 
to raise her credit, to distribute to her a portion of 
the proceeds of the publiclands. It could have 
no other object in view than to enable the States to 
engage in. new objects of internal improvemen!; 
plunge themselves into new debts; bring in vast 
amounts of foreign merchandise, against the inte. 
rests of our home industry; and then, if we had 
nothing to export in exchange, to liquidate the ba- 
lance by exporting gold and silver, and thus to lead 
to a new suspension by. the banks. That was the 
routine things were likely to take, 

Besides, the Secretary of the Treasury, in his 
Teport, spoke about an approaching revival of 
commerce, and about the present. bardens being 
removed frum the necks of the people, and yet, in 
the very same dccument, he proposed to inerease 
their burdens by laying a duty of twenty per cent.. 
on articles now free of duty. He did not teil Con. 
gress how the burden was to be relieved; proba- 
“bly by the increased importation of British manu- 
factures; and then where would be the protection 
to our own manulactures? Was commerce to in- 
crease, more goods to bs imporied, and at the same 


time more goods to be manufactured at home? 
The world, it seemed, was to be enabled to con- 


sentatives the copy of a letter addressed by myself to Mre, Har- | sume our productions; but where was the consump- 


` 


tion to take place? Where was to be the new.or 


-our own people. 


increased demand for the produce of our soil, our 
mifes, or our labor? Would it open a larger 
market for our cettọn and tobacco to lay duties on 
foreign wines and silks? If not, where was our 
increased market to: be? Were we to pay our 
foreign debts by a new. creation of millions of Na- , 
tidnal Bank stock? He supposed that new debis 
were to’go over the water, and then we must go 
through the-same scenes we bad witnessed within. - 
the last few years.. We should import vast 
amounts of foreign products, -and when’ we had 
consumed them ali we should then find ourselves 
left with a beavy debt on our shoulders,and would 
have to send out our bard dollars to pay the inte- 
rest abroad: when we had been getting two hun- 
dred millions’ worth of the manufactures of Eu- 
rope, we must send out cotton and tobacco'and 
our flour, to the amount of twenty millions a year 
to meet our engagements, Tae state of matters 
was changed. He supposed the Secretary’s revi- 
val of commerce was. to be effected by. our new 
loans and new duties. In less than five years we 
should find the country five hundred millions in 
debt, and have nothing to show for it but a mass of 
direct taxes on the soil and on the industry of 
To such a state of things the 
bill tended. It was a bill to destroy domestic in- 
dustry, ruin the currency, and debase the public 
morals. He hoped the majority would look well 
to it, and remember that there was a voice beyond 
the walls of that chamber, and that voice they 
must obey. The gentleman from Georgia had 
said that he (Mr. B.) was ready to pounce upon 
the Bank the moment it should be made. So he 
was: and if his voice was unavailing in that hall, — 
he would go to the people: he would again plant” 
among them the standard of popular rights, and 
his lite for it, the people of Pennsylvania would 
respond to the call of liberty till. they made that hall 
echoagain. He would counsel the majority not to 
forget or to betray the interests of American indus- 
try and the prosperity and happiness of their coun- 
try, to promote the interest of American stockjob- 
bers, or British American bondholders. 


Mr. GILMER of Virginia next addressed the 
committee. He would not attempt, in the discus- 
sion of the question, to go into a consideration of 
the history of the public lands; he would not at- 
tempt to examine, the process by which they had. 
been acquired and held, or were.disposed of. These 
were topics pertaining more to history than to the 
business of the House. Suffereme, however, (said 
Mr. G.) to say, asa Virginian and a Representative 
of Virginia, that, so far as ihe past history of my 
own State is concerned, there is no part of it which 
a Virginian can look at, either now or ona future 
day, without sentiments of proud satisfaction. 
Whatever may have been the mode of acquisition 
of that vast territory which was once held and. then 
ceded by Virginia to this Government, whether by 
charter from the British Crown, or by:the superior 
right of conquest under that patriotic hero, George 
Rogers Clarke, the pen of impartial history will 
never fail to do justice‘to Virginia. We are satis- 
fied with the past; our anxiety is only as to the fu~ 
ture. It will be conceded that the lands now held 
by the United States have been acquired in two 
mo@es: either from voluntary acts of cession made: 
before the adoption of the Federal Constitution, or 
by purchase, made with the funds of the United 
States since 1787. At the time the lands were ce- 
ded to the Confederation, the Constitution had not 
been adopted, and none of the powers, or but few 
of them, which are now exercised by this Govern- 
ment, could at that time be exerted by the Confede- 
ration. In particular, it had no revenue powers, 
but had to depend entirely upon the action of the 
States, whom it bad no means to coerce. The 
country had just passed through the struggle of the 
Revolution; an enormous debi had been contracted 
as the price of the public liberty; and it was neces- 
sary that it should be provided for betore the Con- 
stitution should be adopted. The faith of the Con- 
tinental Congress, the faith of each of the States, 
the faith of every American citizen was pledged for 
its discharge. I take the ground, therefore; that 


; the. great motive which prompted the Siates 


holding large amounts of public land to cede them 
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to the Government, was a desire tə pay the com- 
mon debt of the Revolution. For, in the language 
of the act of my own State, her lands were granted 
for the use and benefit of all the States which had 
joined, or might join, the Confederacy, according 
to their respective proportions in the general charge 
and expenditure—for (hat purpose, and for no other 
‘purpose whatever. This was among ‘the leading 
objects of that cession. But by the adoption of the 
Constitution, the state of things was entirely 
changed. Powers were conferred on ihis Govern- 
ment which before had had no existence; and among 
the most important of these was the revenue pow. 
er. Under that power a subsequent acquisition of 
public territory was made by the General Govern- 
ment—-whence? aud how? By bonds to the Unitcd 
States, which were collected in the exercise of the 
revenue power. So that now there can be no ques- 
tion but that all the public lands belong essentially 
= to the United States, and that this Government has 
power to contre] and to dispose of them. I will not, 
however, discuss the question of constitutional 
power here. I might appeal to past history to show 
what has been the invariable course pursued by the 
Government in relation to these lands. Have not 
those of both classes, as well those obtained by 
cession as those acquired by purchase, always been 
used asa source of revenue? And has not this 
always been acquiesced in by the Siates? It is now, 
therefore, rather a question of expediency than a 
question of power. We have the power, beyond 
question: our only inquiry is as to the expediency. 

The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Wituiam 
Cosr Jonsson] was understood by me to argue that 


it Was, at this day,a question whether the public | 


lands have ever been a legitimate source of reve- 
nue. If thatis now a debatable question, and we 
are driven back by the debtor States to that inquiry, 
itmay also be a question whether we ought not, on 
that principle, to divide among the States all the 
millions of money we have ever received. from the 
sale of the lands. 

Mr. W, C, JOHNSON here explained. He had 
not said that it was now an open question whether 
the publ'c lands should ever have been a source of 
revenue to the Government. What he had said 
was this: that, by the Janguage, the letter of the 
Constitution itself, and according to the contempo- 
raneous exposition of the instrument, and the whole 
discussion as to its reception, it was evident that it 
had been designed that the Government should 
possess power within itself of carrying on the sup- 
ply of its own wants by levying duties on com- 
merce, &c. without any resort to the sale of the 
public lands; and that these never had been con- 
templated as a means by which the General Go- 
vernment was to be maintained. 

Mr. GILMER resumed. The explanation now 
given by the gentleman has somewhat qualified the 
doctrine, as I at first understood ‘him to state it, al- 
though s'ill the tendencies of his argument, as just 
stated, are the same. I never meant to say that 
the Federal Government is, or ever was, dependent 
upon the public lands as an exclusive source of re- 
venue. We all see in the Constitution that powers 
are conferred upon it to lay taxes, and to borrow 
money. But the tendency of the gentleman’s ar- 
gument is to raise the question of expediency as to 
the use of the public lands asa source of revenue 
at all, and of diverting the action of the Govern- 
ment to other sources of supply, so as to shut oyt 
the lands now and forever hereafter as a source of 
revenue to the Federal Government. In this view 
the question becomes one of overshadowing im- 
portance; and it does suggest the inquiry which I 
am about to examine. If now, in the present fis- 
eal condition of this Government, it may reise re- 
venue from other sources, without having recourse 
to the public lands, then you have to go but one 
step further to show that all the millions we have 
ever drawn from those lands constitute a debt 

- which this Government is bound io pay. What is 
there now to lead to a different solution of that 
question than there has been in all our past his- 
tory? Nothing; and if that position is conceded, 
(1 do not impute to the gentleman from Maryland 
the intention to push any such inference, but the 
inference is nevertheless legitimate, and necessa- 
rily follows,) then we owe the whole amount this 
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Government bas ever received from the publie do- 
main ab urbe condita. 

I shall treat the whole sabject as a practical 
question coming up now. There are various con- 
siderations whic induce me to look to the present 
and to the future in this matter, rather than to the 
past. Tonly goto the past for the sake of expe- 
rience, not for purposes of crimination or recrimi- 
nation—not to fan the dying embers of former con- 
troversies. I therefore apprcach the question upon 
the existing condition of the General and State 
Governments. The circumstances of all are em- 
barrassing. The States owe enormous sums. The 
State of Maryland, which the gentleman so ably 


and faithfully represents here, has her share in the . 


general difficulty; so has my own State, but toa 
very limited exteat. Iam thankfol that ber policy 
has been such as not expose her to the temptations 
heid out by this bill. When we look at the States 
as the creatures of this Government, having power 
to change, to modify, to suspend, or to abolish it, 
we cannot but admit that the relation they sustain 
to each other is a very intimate one: an4 it isim- 
possible that we, as members of the one, should 
divest ou:selves of all sympathy for the prosperity 
or the sufferings of the other. We cannot, and 
ought not, to look with indifference upon the state 
of the credit of the States: we should remember 
that we represent the same people who are the 
people of the States; and we cught to be cautious 
how we expose them to a.temptation which may 
po-sibly result in the disorganization of our scheme 
of Government—a system: whieh is admirable in 
its wisdom, and well worthy of eternal preserva- 
tion. I should be loth, for one, to expose it to any 
influences, external or internal, which may threa- 
ten its perpetuity or impair its strength. 

One word as to the general policy of distributing 
the revenue—and I regard this bill as nothing but 
a Lill to distribute revenue—among the States. As 
a fixed and permanent policy, itis bad. I hold it 
as a most injurious and unwise policy to collect 
revenue for the mere purpose of dividing it among 
the S:ates: and, in considering it, I beg gent'emen 
to look forward to its probable effects in all time to 
come. If this Government, which is a Govern- 
ment of limited pewers, is to collect revenue 
merely for the purpose of distributing it again, it 
will bold the purse of the States just as effectually 
as if the States had no taxing powers ‘at gil. It 
might, in fact, lead to the annihilatiof® of the 
Sates. The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Jounson] avowed himself a State Rights man; and 
I was glad that one who stands so deservedly high 
before the country did avow such sentiments, al- 
though I must say that I thought some of his con- 
clusions were very wide ofhis State Rights premises. 
My cnly apprehension, indeed, is now that the 
States will have too many friends—that we shall 
have too many State Rights men, so that at last we 
shall not be able to understand what a State Rights 
man really is. I know very well that, if he thought 
Maryland was going to be wronged, the gentleman 
would very quickly show himself a State Rights 
man by stepping forth to defend her. But this is a 
question of State rights in a somewhat different 
sense from that: it is a question of powers dele- 
gated, and powers reserved: and lam very sure 
the gentleman would consider it a melancholy 
spectacle to see Maryland coming here tothe Fede- 
ral fise to draw her penson upon pay-dey. Very 
possibly the portion of revenue which a State 
would receive on such a pian might exceed what 
she now epjoys; then she might, perhaps, need to 
lay no tax atall upon her people, but only come 
and get her rations from this Government. 
Sach a state of things would reverse the rule 
under the old Confederation. The Govern- 
ment then had no taxing power, but was de- 
pendent for revenue altogether upon the States; 
put now the taxing power of the States 
would become ebsolete, and they would derive 
their revenue from the Generel Government. I 
admit thai, so far as the question of the public lands 
is concerned, there is no danger of this. My ap- 
prehensions are,®not so much dicted to the pro- 
ceeds of the publiclands, as to those from other 
sources of revenue. The relations of the General 
Government to the States, upon this question of 
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the public lands, are of such. a peculiar nat ire, so 


delicate, so intr'cate, so involved, and withal so. 


dangerous, that I do not consider the remarks T have 
made as applying so rauch to the public’ domain, 
as to revenue drawn from other. sources. © The re- 
marks are made on the general principle of collect- 
ing for distribution. 
as caleulated to crea‘e a desire to raise. revenue 
that it may be distributed among the States.. ‘The 
gentleman from Maryland will not, I hope, be sur- 


` prised to hear me avow that I am in-favor.of a 


distribution of the proceeds of. the public lands. 
Bat how? and when? Whenever there is a surplus. 
But:I am not in favor of itat a time like this, 
when there is no surplus, and when the -distribu- 
tion of the land revenue will require the supplying 
its place by the same amount drawn from some 
other source. As things now stand, the proposal 
to distribute the avails of the lands, is just the same 


I think the bill -ebjectionable: 


thing asa proposal to raise the same amount by - 


loan or by taxes merely with a view to distribute 
the money among the States. ` : Sag : 

Suppose the biil will raise four millions of dollars: 
well, does this Government owe nothing? Are we 
not assembled here to devise ways and: means to 
carry on the Government? Does not the fact stare 


usin the face that the Government isin debt be- . 


yond its means of payment? There is clearly no 
surplus now; and when there will be one again, 
the future must show. I maintain that the distri- 
bution of a surplus is wise, and-isa measure 
of economy, but there is now no surplus to distri- 
bute. Las ae : K 
Let us glance for a moment at the means of this 
Government to raise revenue. _ It can raise it by 
imposing duties on imports; it can raise it from the 
General Post Office; it can raise it by laying direet 
taxes; and, lastly, by making loans. Apart from 
the public lands, it has these four sources of reve- 
nue. Congress may fix a price on the public 
lanés, or it may establish a rate of duties on im- 
ported goods; but when it has done this. by law, it 
has gone to the extentof its powers. It cannot 
buy the lands, itcannot import the goods. Itis 
the citizen who buys the land or imports the mer- 
chandise at his own discretion. 


If he chooses to. 


buy or import, the money cc mes into your Treasa- 


sury; but if not, you get no money, Your Secretary 
of the Treasury, therefore, can only conjecture 
what is the probable amount he shall receive, 
either frum the lands or from -the custom-honses. 
The nett amount to be received depends on con- 
tingencies altogether beyond the reach of the Go- 
vernment; so that it must happen, id the nature of 
things, that there will be sometimes a redundancy 
and sometimes a deficit in the receipts at the Trea- 
sury. Itis not like a Government that relies on 
direct taxation. There the fiscal officer can cal- 
culate with almost perfect accuracy on his future 
income. Now, when there shall happen to be a 
surplus in the Treasury, I am for distributing it. I 
hold it to’ be a measure of economy. It enlists all the 
interests of the pecple and of the Goyernment in fa- 
vor of economy; because, unless there is economy 
here, there can be no distribution there—and I hold 
economy to be one of the cardinal virtues of a Re- 


public. And I consider, therefore, asone of the worst ` 
| smptoms in the late condition of this Government, 


the profuse extravagance which marked the late 
I am for holding out every in- 
ducer ent to practical economy. Abstain from all 
unnecessary and all doubiful expenditures. The 


cheaper a Government is, the less money.it has to - 


spend and to borrow, the more money will be paid 
to the States: provided the distribution takes place 
oniy when there isa surplus. Butif distribution 


is made a settled policy, a permanent and certain - 


thing, surpius or no surplus, I say it holds ont a 
direct bounty to extravagance. In that case you 
wiil have to rely exclusively upon duties on im- 
ports, and therefcre your tariif question will be 
kepi forever unsettled. You create to yourselves 
the necessity for a perpetual recurrence to that agi- 
tating and disturbing question—a question which 
is so fraught with heartburnings, jealousies, and 
even convulsions, among the States. ; 

Having tbus explained'‘my position in regard to 
the general principle of distribution, having stated 
my readiness to distribute at all times when there 
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~ 4s'a. surplus, and my desire: for- economy in order 


_dnat there may be a surplus to divide, I now pass. 


“more directly to the merits of the bill. 

> “Phis bill proposes. to distribute among the States 
the whole proceeds of the public lands.. Ihave at- 
“tempted to show. that these lands are a legitimate 
source of revenue.to this Government. I again 
: ask, is not this Government in want of money? Is 

there not on yonr table a bill for `a loan, for eight 

years, of twelve millions of dotlars? There is also, 
-1 understand, before one of the standing commit- 
"“tees'a bill to impose a duty .on certain articles of 


merchandise now imported into the United States, 
free of duty, of twenty per cent, and to fraise tae” 
duty on certain other articles, until it shall reach 


twenty percents Can it be said that there isa 
surplus of revenue? Ought we to devise ways and 
` means to be generous before we are just?’ Surely 
- not. -And is it not apparent that this bill eonnects 
itself in principle with both those f have mention- 

` ed—-tke bi'l for a loan and the bill to increase the 
tarif? If we do not distribute the amount which 
we now receive from the public lands, then we 
- shall borrow so much the less, or our tax upon 
consumption will be so much the less. The bill 
to distribute the avails of the public lands is there- 
fore equivalent to a direct and naked proposition 
fo borrow money to distribute it among the States, 
or to raise money by taxation in order to the same 
distribution, It amounts to the same thing. It1s 
a proposition to borrow four dollars that we may 

- give away one dollar—to borrow twelve millions 
that.we may give away three millions, Is that 
sound economy? I advocaie economy: and not 

- only in the calm and the sunshine of the Govern- 
ment, but when the storm arises and the winds 
. blow in all their fury. I have always been its ad- 
‘vocate. I believe there will be less and Jess virtue 

' -ina Republic just in proportion as economy dies. 

: “Neither a borrower, nor a lender be; ` : 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend; 
And borrowing dulls the edge ofh usbandry.?? 

Economy is the peculiar duty of this Govern- 
ment, but we are now under the necessity of bor- 
rowing. I will not go back to inquire how we got 
here. Suffice it to say we have debts, and we 
must pay them. We owe money, and every ho- 
nest man means that we shail pay it. The ques- 
tion is, while we are borrowing money to pay our 
debts, will you give away the proceeds of the pub- 
lic lands? From the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury it appears that, including a surplus of 
four millions to be keptin the Treasury, and in- 
cluding the sum necessary to put our fortifications 
in some state of preparation, though not to place 
them in battle array, there will be a deficit of twelve 
millions of dollars. And is this a time for such a 
measure asis now proposed to us? What urgent 
necessity exists just now forthis distribution? Is 
any one of the States in such extremes that it can- 
not wait to see, first; what will be the results cf the 
new. reveriue bili? . Are they so impatient that they 
cannot wait the development of public opinion on 
other topics? Ithink not. I think that prudence 
dictates to. us to wait awhile. Both the gentle- 
man from Maryland and myself owe it to the Ame- 
rican people to move cautiously—cautiously; not 
to leap precipitately into. measures which may 
lead to what they now lite anticipate. The bill 
contemplates the possibility, nay, the actual proba- 
bility of a war. Well, under such a prospect, 
does it makea final settiement ofthe perplexing 
question of the public lands? Notatall. There 
are a dozen contingences which may still affect that 
question. The occurrence of war unseitles it at 
once. I consider it as important that it should be 
setled. Iam for measures that will setile it per- 


manently, not temporarily. Now if we listen to’ 


the debates in the other ond of this Capitol, or in 
` this hall, we might well conclude that war is pro- 
bable, And yet, while questions of the most 
sérious and pressing weight are upon us, 
genilemen here are engaging in the discussion of 
meot questions in the law of nations. Yes, in- 
stead of arming our fortifications and patting 
the nation in a posture ef defence, they are dis- 
puting about abstract questions of international 
law. Iwill not touch that subject. If I did, I 
should ask what is the right of this Federal Go- 
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vernment to interfere with the jurisdiction. of the 


jadicial tribunals of the State ot New York? Bat 
Iwill not move that question. I say that, should 
war occur, it will disturb at once all the provisions 
of this bill.. But to proceed with its details, Aftera 
liberal bounty conferred upon the nine new States 
where the public lands lie, it prescribes that the ten 
per cent. thus distributed shali be applied to some 
object of internal improvement within ‘the’ limits 
of the State, under the direction of the State Le- 
gislature. 
[Mr. Jounson]is not an advecate of the “pow- 
ér of the Federal Government to carry on 
works of internal improvement per se; yet in this 
bill which he has brought us, he authorizes, nay 
commands, the States tu du-with the 10 per cent. 
thus distributed, that which the General Govern- 
ment cannotdo. Now tome it seems about as 
broad as it is long. Whether he employs the States 
to do it with his money, or doesit himself, at 
once and directly, seems to me very much the 
same thing, That is an objection to the bill 
with me. 

But in the second section it is provided that the 
residue of the money distributed to the States gene- 
rally is to be applied for purposes of education, 
of internal improvement, to reimburse the debt of 
the State for such works, or for any other purpose 
the State Legislature may prefer. It is true the 
‘option is left with the States: but here is a recom- 
mendation, and in some circumstances, especially 
inthe case of a gift, recommendation is nearly 
equivalent to command. 

Bat I call the attention of the committee to the 
proviso in the bill, that nothing therein contained 


shall in any wise prejudice the future application of- 


a reduction principle to the price of the lands, nor 
their transfer to the States wherein they lie, or to 
further distribution. The bill then is for to-day— 
for the present hour—and the present hour only. It 
isan act with a repealing clause on the very face 
of it. Dogentlemen call this a permanent system 
for the public lands? No; it isa mere temporary 
expedient; itis a measure of delusion—of delusion 
to this Government, and of delusion to the States. 
The Sta'es are at this hour debtors to the General 
Government. They owe the twenty-eight millions 
placed in their hands -by the deposite act. Has 
(hj, money been paid? No; nor ever was intended 
to be paid; yet itisadebt, and this Government 
can demand it at any moment. As the represen- 
tative of one of the States that received her quota 


in that distribution or loan, I should like to see. 


my State get credit on her bond which this Go- 
vernment holds against Virginia. But no; you 
will still distribute more and more. ‘ihe measure, 
too, is one most likely to produce jealousy and dis- 
satisfaction between the old and the new States; 
but that is a topic on which I will not dwell. 

We are told we are to supply the deficit in the 
Treasury by imposing duties on foreign luxuries. 
The recommendation of the Secretary, however, 
applies not to luxuries alone; it includes all im- 
ports the duty on which is now less than 20 per 
cent. But do we expect that the various necessa- 
ries of life are to. be taxed so exhorbitaatly as to 
raise the entire amount of the deficit? I presume 
not. And I do not look to the possibility of rais- 
ing the sum from wines and silke, or any other 
luxuries, properly so called. And I say that, while 
we want this money ourselves, it is inexpedient to 
raise the taxes in order to make a gratuity to the 
States. 

There are other subjects connected with this bill 
which I should like to touch upon, especially the 
joan bill; but I will not go into them now. 

There is a peculiar relation of Virginia to this 
question, which I should like to touch upon for a 
moment, in order that we may at least assert our 
claim and not prejudice our rights by not pressing 
or maintaining them. Virginia reserved to herself, 
at the time she ceded her lands to this Government, 
indemnity for her liabilities in the actual conquest 
of these lands in the Revolution. I hope that some 
one of my tolleagues wijl ifwroduce an amendment 
to the bill which shall do justice to Virginia in that 
respect., ge 

Having now endeavored to state what are my 
views on the subject of distribution, I’shall not ad- 


vision for a permanent pre-emption’ right. Ihave 
- been told by: gentlemen more familiar than I ĉan 


I -believe my friend from Maryland. 


vert to that feature of the bill which contains a pro- 


pretend to be with the process of actually. settling 


- our new lands, that it’matters little what our laws 


are on the subject of pre-emption, because there is 


a practical right of pre-emption in the West, esta- 


plished by the common sense and long usage of the 
people themselves; and thatall the benefits of the 
system are, in fact, as fully enjoyed now as they 
will be should. this bill become a law.. The social 
right of a man and his family to the occupation of 
the Jand he has improved by his labor is under- 
stood and regarded by his neighbors, as. well by 
purchasers of land, as fully as they would be, let 
us pass ever so many laws on the: subject. 
there is a strange incongruity in mixing up the sub- 
jeet of pre-emption in this same bill-with distribu- 
tion, On this subject, however, I need not detain 
ihe committee, particularly as T shall vote against 
the bill. i ee 

I am told that this is a party measure; and the 
whole scope and tone of the debate shows that such 
is the fact. INow, asI am and have ever been a 
party man, I desire to say a word or two. It is 


` always painful to me tobe so placed that lam 


compelled to speak of myself; but that necessity 
is brought on me by others, and not by any get of 
my own; and I must advocate my own party’ rela- 
tions. Ihad ‘hoped, when I came here, that the 
Government had been placed, by the actof Provi- 
dence and in consequence of the late melancholy 
events, in such a position as would enable us to 


assemble as an American Congress, and in that © 


character to attend to the great interess of the 
country; not to form new parties, or to. wake up 
angry remembrances of the past. And I can here 
call gentlemen, on all sides, to witness that I have 
had no participation in arousing such feelings here. 
I never find any difficulty in defining my ‘position. 
I may invite the committee to look back to the 
days of the Administration of the venerable gen- 
tleman opposite me, [Mr. Apams,] and which was 
succeeded by the era of another which came into 
power on the cry of “retrenchment. and reform.” 
We looked for the reform—but it came not. That 
Administration has now been in its turn supplant- 
ed by another, which promises the same thing—re~ 
form, reform. I am now waiting and looking to 
see if it will come. Iam ready to use my best ef- 
forts, in my place, to bring it on. But I would re- 
mind gentlemen that this cry has already deluded 
the country, and that it cannot do it a second time. 
Reform must come now or never. The people ex- 
pect it. 

Somegentlemen have made me the subject of če- 
nunciaticn, becaus2 I hold now the same opinion I 
have always held; and yet it never-before subjected 
me to suspicion, Why should it now? Hither to the 
peculiar -character of the Whig party has been a 
wide and liberal toleration. : 
name in 1833, and organized themselves that they 
might resist the encroachments of Executive pow- 
er; and to reassert the great principles of Anglo- 
Saxon constitutional liberty, and they did it. Now 
the storm has passed; the clouds have broken away, 
the sun beams fall’ brightly and peacefully upon 
the scene; we are in power; and now I want to 
know whether an American Whig, as is said of. a 
British Whig, turns tory as'soon as he is in office. 
I desire to see economy and reform. I am for 
saying to the Executive, Keep to the right, as the 
law directs. Encroach not on our privileges; but 
keep within your own. This is what I have al- 
ways said. On this very ground I opposed the last 
Administration. But our political parties. require 
reform as muchas our Government. They have 
been too much Presidential parties—Executive 
parties. One pariy comes into Congress pledged 
to support all that the President shall do, be it good 
or bad, right or wrong. The other party comes 
there to oppose all he does, right or wreng; and 
thus, in trumping in and trumping out, the interests 
of the people are sacrificed, and we are all divided 
into cliques and factions, each to push the inte- 
rests of a personal friend. i am the friend of no 
man inoffice; as such. Personally and privately 
no man is more the friend of the present Executive 


Chief Magistrate than I am; but I will not speak by - 
` : 


But: 


The party took the, 
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his authority here. I willstand toward him as I would 
toward any other man filling the same office. 
-I will judge him by his acts; if they are right, 
I will gọ for them; if wrong, I. stand ready to. op- 
pose them. We have been thrown on the Execu- 
tive question by the legislative questions that pre» 
ceded it The Executive question I trust is now 
‘at anend. Ihave confidence in the present in- 
cumbent that he will be a constitutional President. 
Ithink he will never encroach on the rights of the 
other departments of Government. And the Exe- 
cutive question being quieted, we are now thrown 
back on legislative questions.. I warn gentlemen 
not to stand here and denounce each other for 
their preferences for men, but to rally on great le- 
gislalive questions and on the Constitution. There 
is danger that we may run again the same mad 
career, The strength of the Executive. arm is 
never formidable till Congress makes it so. The 
President never can be a tyrant till Congress is 
ready fora master. I wish to see our professed 
principles practised upon. I stand for them. But 
if we shall now fall into the same errors as in 1829, 
Congress may again, as. it then did, prepare the 
way for Executive encroachments and usurpations. 
- We have now an opportunity of putting this Go- 
vernment upon the right tack, and keeping it there. 
I invoke gentlemen of all parties to unite and Jend 
their aid in this attempt. If under this sun of 
Austerlitz, which now sheds its beams so brightly 
upon us, we cannot economize and reclaim this 
Republic to the old republican simplicity, I, for 
one, shall begin to dipair. I shall then be ready 
to quit my station here without regret, and retire 
to private life; where I shall take but little interest 
in any future political struggle, because I should 
conclude it must end just as all before it have end- 
ed. Look at the crowds that throng these streets, 
that press to the Executive mansion, and fill the 
lobbies of both Houses of Congress, greedy expec- 
tants of office. Listen, and what is the burden of 
their tale? Ever on some party subject, some per- 


sonal contest, never on the great principles and 


policy of the Government. 

. Ihave here no new parties to form: I belon? to 
no man; I belong to Virginia—to my constituents; 
them I wiil obey, and nobody else. Iam ready to 
carry sound constitutional measures by my vote. 


My object, my sole object, in legislation, is the good ` 


of the country. 1 hope the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania will not inscribe upon his flag “to the vic- 
tors belong the spoils.” I never will serve under 
that banner. I hold that the offices of this Govern- 
ment belong to the ccuntry, and are not the pro- 
perty of any party. These are my principles—by 
these I stand-—and by these I am ready to fall. 

I now conclude, with an apology for this digres- 
sion; and return my profound thanks for the indul- 
gence with which I have been treated by the com- 
mittee. i 

Mr. BIDLACK of Pennsylvania then obtained 
the floor, and addressed the committee at considera- 
ble length. The principal points of his argament 
were as follows: 

Mr. B. said he could not regret having yielded 
the floor to the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. GIL- 
MER,] and he (Mr. B.) thought that the committee 
would not regret that he had done so, especially 
when he apprized them that the gentieman who 
had just preceded him, had so far travelled over 
the track which he (Mr. B.) had marked out for 
himself, that he should be enabled to hasten through 

. his argument with much greater speed, and to csn- 
sume not more than half the time which he had 
calculated to occupy before that gentleman submit- 
ted his remarks. - f 

Although, when the bill was first introduced, he 
(Mr. B.) bad intended to bave gone into a full ex- 
amination of the questions growing out of the dis- 
tributton principle, yet they had been so fully ex- 
amined by the gentleman who had preceded him, 
that it was unnecessary to do so. He had intended 
to have examined the distribution principle as con- 
nected with its effects on the tariff question—in 
connection with the constitutional question in- 
volved-——in connection with the peculiar phrase- 
ology of the compacts and deeds of cession, and 
with reference to its effects on the State Rights prin- 
ciple. But the gentlemen who had preceded him 
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had gone so much into those matters, an4 the gen- | 
tileman from Virgima [Mr. Gitmer] especially had 
so fully expressed bis (Mr. B’s) views on most of 
these points, that he shouid ferbear to do so, parti- 


‘cularly after the intimation which hai been given 


that it was the desize on all hands that the vote 
should be taken this week, or about the first of the 
next. sae ee f 

Starting, then, at the cutset with endorsing nearly- 
all the views presented by the gentleman who bad 


just preceded him in relation to the merits of the. 


question, and endorsing allthe views which that gên- 
tileman had presented at the close of his remarks in 
relation to a collateral question, he (Mr. B.) should 
proceed to examine the details of the bill so far as 
they affected his own State. He had said that he 
endorsed nearly all the views of the gentleman from 
Virginia in relation to the merits of this bill. So 
far as he recollected them, he endorsed all those 
views, save the declaration that, in the event of 
a surplus, he was in favor of distribution. He (Mr. 
B.) reserved that for future examination. The 
chairmas knew all his (Mr. B's) views in relation 
to these questions, He was not prepared to say 
they had undergone any great change. In the 
Pennsylvania Legislature, when himself and the 
chairman of the committee served together there, 
these things were fully discussed. He (Mr. B.) 
did not endorse the statement, that the surplus, if 
any, should be distributed, because he was op- 
posed to any legislation that would produce a sur- 
plus. He believed that Congress had no right to 
enact laws to produce a revenue greater than was 
required for the economical administration of the 
Government; and any law which anticipated or 
looked to the accumulation of a surplus, he be- 
lieved to be unconstitutional. He believed that 
the revenues arising from the proceeds of the sales 
of the public domain, both as to that portion of it 
which was acquired by deeds cf cession, and to 
that portion of it which was acquired by purchase, 
belonged legitimately to the revenue of the General 
Government for the purpose of paying the current 
expenses of the Government; and that no legisla- 
tion should be had further than tosupply deficiencies. 
If even under such legislation a surplus should ac- 
crue? it would then be time to examine the consti- 
tutional question and the question of expediency 
But “sufficient unto the day was the evil thereof.” 
He need not say that this was not the present 
state of the case. On the very day on which the 
chairman of the Committee ou Public Lands intro- 
duced this bill, the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means introduced another bill authoriz- 
ing aloan of $12,000,000, irredeemable for eight 
or ten years; and this teo upon the fact stated in the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury that, in ad- 


dition to, the current wants of the Government, 
there were outstanding something like $8,000,000 
of Treasury notes. Now, as we had as yet heard 
no explanation of the loan bill, he (Mr. B.) was not 
prepared to say whether any portion of the loan 
was intended for the reduction of this amount of 
Treasury notes, or for the purposes of the current 
expenses of the Government, for the payment of 
navy and other pensions, and for the increase of 
fortifications. But, in ronnd numbers, he took it 
that we had $8,000,000 afloat, and we proposed to 
borrow $12,000,000 more, and this made the aggre- 
gate sum of $20,000,000. f 

This was different to the case of 1835, when the 
chairman of this committee introduced a resolution 
into the Legislature of Pennsylvania in the follow- 
ing words. ; 

Mr. B. said he introduced this preamble and re- 
solution for the purpose of showing what were the 
views of the chairman and his pgrty at that time, 
and to show that they placed the propriety of dis- 
tribution on the same grounds on which the gentle- 
man fron Virginia [Mr. GILMER] said he would 
place a distribution in case of a surplus. 

The Clerk then read the following preamble and 


resolution: . 


Resolution relative to the distribution of the surplus revenue. 
Whereas, by theofficial statements from the Treasury De- 
partment of the United States. it appears there will. be an un 
appropriated balance in the Treasury of nineteen millions of 
dollars, subject to the action of Congress during the present 
session, above the ordinary demands of the Government: And 
whereas itis presumed that the wisdom of Congress will not 
suffer that fund to accuinulate in the Treasury, without devis- 


ing means by which it can be usefully employed for the benefit 
of the. people of this Union: And whereas some ‘of, oyr: sister’ - 
Siates deny to Congress the constitutional. power. of making 
internal improvements-in the several States; whilé: all. seem to’ 
admit the power and propriety of distributing the-surpluareve.- 
nue amongst the several States, subject to the controlof their ` 
respective Legislatures: And whereas- the proportion to which: ‘+ 
Pennsylvania would be ‘entided, should ‘such ‘distribution be 
made, would enable her to complete her’public works, and esta- 
blish a fund for the support of.common. schools, - why 
preclude the necessity of taxation’ for either parpo: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 


| the-Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly 


met, That our Senators in Congress, and our Representatives, 
be recommended to use their influence to: procure the passage 
ofa law authorizing the distribution of the surplus revenue 
amongst the several States, m proportion -t0 the number of 
members from each State in the House of Represeritatives- of + 
the United States. Saban ee ayer os 4 
And whereas it is the policy of our Government to. guard | 
against the increase of Executive patronage, and especially.” 
against the accumulation of large sums of money in -theTrea- 
sury unappropriated: and whereas a very large proportion of 
the surplus revenue arises from the sales of the ‘public lands, 
the joint property of all the States, which is regarded’ axa. ; 
source of revenue, which ought to be appliedin the promotion 
of education, by establishing a system of common schools, or `. 
to the purposes of internal improvement, to be applied by their 
Legislatures to the purposes of education, internal improve- 
ment, or such other purposes as will best promote the ‘interest 
of the States, respectively: j ; p 
Resolved, i hat the Governor be requested to. forward to 
each of our Senators and members.of Congress, from Pennay!- 
vania, a copy of the foregoing predmble and resolution; and, 


also, to the Governors of the several States, with a request that . 
they shall be laid before their State Legislatures, requesting 
their co-operation. i E, 

Mr. B. said he had wished these to be read, in 
order to show the grounds on which distribution 
was placed in 1835 in. the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania—namely, that there was a- Surplus of 
$19,600,000 in the Treasury; and, valso, for: the - 
purpose of bringing that state of thiogs‘in contrast 
with the state of things which now-existed, when, 
so far from being a surplus of $19,000,000, we 
had a rightto infer a deficiency to nearly that 
amount, making a difference inthe state of the 
case of nearly $40,000,000. ‘The chairman could 
not have forgotten that on that occasion he (Mr. 
B.) introduced an amendment to these resolutions, 
and inthe preamble to that amendment: set ‘forth 
the fact that there was then, as there was now, 
cause to suspect that we would at no great distance 
of time be called to resort to the ultimate ‘remedy 
among nations for violated rights. He had set 
forth the fact that there was a prospect. of a war 
with Franee in consequence of her refusal to pay 
ihe amount acknowledged to be due for French 
spoliations, Such a prospect he believed had ex- 
isted at that time; but ithappened that the then 
Executive, with great determination, as had been 
represented, said to France, “by the Eternal, you 
had better pay the money;” and it was paid, and 
the storm blew over. He (Mr. B.). would - 
not, therefore, ask the reading of ‘his. pream- 
ble, but simply of the ‘resolution which accom- 
panied it. X 

The Clerk then read as follows: 


Resolved, That the distribution of the proceeds arising 
from the sales of the public lands belonging to the United States 
in any other way than that pointed out as above, by the ancient 
compacts under which these very lands are holden, would be 
unjust and illegal af any time; and, in view of the probable 
d:fficuities with a foreign power above referred to, if not in 


violation of good faith, at least inexpedient and il advised 
at this time. hg 

‘After a few further comments on this branch of 
the subject. Beye Ta 

Mr. B. proceeded to examine the details of the’ 
bill in its effects on the interests of Pennsylvania, 
first remarking that, in addition to there being a 
deficit in the Treasury at this time, and not a sur- 
plus, as in 1835, there was row, also, as then, a 
prospect of difficulty with a foreign power; and 
stating, thatjin view of all the circumstances of 
the case, the resolutions introduced into the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature were laid on the table. ; 

He took this then as an evidence that the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania was opposed to distribu- 
tion, and he now came down to the views of the 
people of his own State, as more recently expressed, 
to wit, during the session of the Legislature last 
winter. He would not siop to examine how far: 
that express:on was an expression of the views of 
the people of Pennsylvania, He might say much, 
and say it with some feeling, too, in relation tofthe 
apportionment bill, which had been referred to, 
and as to the introductien of resolutions notfairly. 
expressing the opinion of the peopie. = 

That such had been referred to by his colleague, 


Mr. Brown,] and he (Mr. Brotace) wonld only 
add:that; even in ‘his:own district; in the county of 


‘ésenlative in’ the last. Legislature, which ;was 
Jarger ihanin several ‘other counties having two 


“yepresentatives in thesame body. >. 


“expression of the Legislature was a true index and 
‘-eriterion of the sentiments of the people. 


And 


_ What was the first resolution on the subject of dis- 


tribution? It was— s 

“Yo resist any and all attempts, under what pretence soever 
‘the same may be made, to deprive the people of this State 
of their just proportion of the common inheritance in the puby 


Hie dands,? > 


< Now, even taking it fer granted tbat this was 
a.true expression of the opinion of the Legislature, 
he, if he were a Senator, should not consider him- 


‘self instructed to vote for a bill on the very 


ground set forth in this resolution, And. when 
he came to the details of the: bill, he would show 
why... l 

Here was the second resolution: 


“To introduce and advocate the passage of a bill providiùg 
for the distribution of the proceeds of the same {public lands] 


~ "among thé several States, in the ratio of their Federal repre- 
' ‘Sentative population, under the census of one thousand eight 


hundred and forty,” 

Here was the same idea again. It was to be 
a distribution in proportion to the Federal re- 
presentative population under the census. And 
this was not sach a. distribution; nor was it 
such a distribution as the resolution of the chair- 
man of, the committee contemplated; and he 
hoped that that gentleman (Mr. Lawrence] 
would be permitted, if no one else was, to speak, 
when this bill came into the House; and that he, 
or some other member from. Pennsylvania, might 
offer such an’ amendment as would at least 
make this bill comply with the wishes of the Legis- 


lature of last winter, and with the principles of 


the resolution which the chairman bimsclf had 


offered. 


Mr. B. then referred to the first section. of the 


_ bill, which gives ten per cent. &c. to the nine new 


States thercin named, in addition to the two per 
cent. heretofore given. And he referred to the re- 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury in 1839, to 
show that these States had already received twelve 
and a half million of acres of these very lands 

In addition to this, (Mr. B, said,) it appears to 
me that the provisions of the bill are not only un- 
just in their operation on tke old States, who lent 
their treasure and blood to the acquisition and pro- 
teclion-of these lands, bat unjust in their operation 
in relation to these very Western States themselves; 
for the seventh section provided that four hundred 
thousand acres of land were to b? given to these 
States for purposes of internal improvements. And 
for this four hundred thousand, I believe, five hun- 
dred thousand is to be substituted. 

Mr. W. C. JOHNSON was understood to inti- 
mate that such was the intention of the Committee 
on the Public Lands 

Mr. BIDLACK proceeded to argué the injustice 
of this provision upon the cid States, and entered 
into many details with that view. He denied that 
such a distribution would’ be in accordance with 
equity, or justice, or the solemn terms of the com- 
pact. He believed that the people of Pennsylva- 
nia would never be contented with it, and, looking 
to the injustice of the distribution itself, he thought 
that every Pennsylvania Representative here, 
whatever might be his opinion as to the principle of 
distribution, should oppose this bill on account of its 
details. , Let gentlemen take either side of the ques- 
tion; let them say, on the one hand, that the land be- 
longed to the States, or, on ihe other, that it be- 
longed to the United S:ates; on either ground, the 
distribution, if made at all, should be an equal dis- 
tribution, But he denied that it belonged to the 
States If it did, and if they were entitled to it 
at all, they were entitled tc it in equal shares, ac- 
cording to their proportions ia the general charge 
of expenditure. Te denied that such a distribu- 
tion would be carrying out the terms of the com- 
Fact, and this, too, even on the ground that the 
land belonged to ihe States. 

Mr. B. then entered into the. constitutional arga- 
ment for the-parpose of showing that the Jand was 
the property of the United Slates and not ef the 


Colunibia, there. was a. population having-only one ` 


But he was willing to take for granted that this’ 
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States; including Both the ladd ceded and the land 
- purchased. But, Mr. B. contended, whether it was 


the property of the United States or o" the States, - 


- the. distribution, if there was any, should operate 
on all alike. 
compatibility of such a principle with the doctrine 
‘of S ate sovereignty and State rights, 

Mr. B. next directed his remarks to the proof of 
the fact which hé asserted, that there was no’excess 
of the proceeds of the sales of these lands beyond 
the, expenditures. A number of estimates; &c. 
were read on this point, which gave. rise to somé 
explanations from Mr. Howanp in relation to esti- 
mates submitted by him yesterday on that point. 

- The Reporter cannot at this time follow these esti- 
mates out. í 

Mr. B. then contended that, if, as he believed, 
this land was the property of the United States, 
Congress had no more right to distribðte the pro- 
ceeds of the salesof it than to raise a surplus by a 
course of legislation affecting the tariff and ihe im- 
posts of the country, and distribute thet. But even 
if that were to be done, the principle recognised by 
this bill would only lead to a scramble between the 
Statesas to who should receive the largest amount. 
And he. beseeched the gentlemen, if they were go- 
ing to recognise the doctrine that this immense do- 

- maia belonged to the States, and that the proceeds 
were to be distributed. among the Siates, that they 
would at least lay down some general principle 
which should be binding upon their future legisla- 
tion; that nothing would be left ambiguous or un- 
certain. He would ask them to adhere to the prin- 
ciples recognised by the deeds of erssion. If, on 
the other hand, they adopted the still more start- 
ling doctrine that the General Government had a 
right to levy taxes for the purpose of accumulating 
a fund to be afterwards returned, by which the peo- 
ple should receive about 75 cents on every dollar 
they were required to pay, he asked them not to, 
make the burden more onerous upon any one por- 

. tion of the Union by establishing the precedent that 
the distribution was to depend upon the mere will 
and caprice of the Legislature for the time being. 
He asked gentlemen to ponder well before they 
acted, and to look well to the serious results which 
must inevitably follow such a course of legislation. 

Mr. PICKENS then obtained the floor, and it 
being within a few minutes of 3 o’cloek, moved 
that the committee rise. 

Which motion prevailing, the committee rose, 
reported progress, and obtained leave to sit again. 

Mr. W. C. JOHNSON (a suspension of the rules 
having been agreed to) introduced the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Public Lands be in- 
structed to inquire into the justice and expediency of reporting 
a bill to provide an appropriation of land to satisfy the unsatis- 
fied military land warrants which bave been issued, or which 
may hereafter he issued, for the reliefof certain officers and 
soldiers of the Virginia line and navy. and of. the Continental 
army, during the Revolutionary and last war, in addition to 
the quantity heretofore appropriated by stmdry acts for that 
purpose. 

The previous question was moved and seeonded, 
The main question, being on the adoption of the 
resolution, was. ordered, and being taken, the reso- 
Intion was adopted. 

And then the House adjourned. 


IN’ SENATE, 
z FRIDAY, JULY 2, 1841. 

‘The PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a message from 
the President of the United States covering the correspondence 
with Mrs. Harrison, condoling with her in her late bereave- 
ment; which was laid on the (able, and ordered to be printed. 


Mr. TALLMADGE presented petitions from citizens of - 


‘the city of New York; of citizensof Westchester county, New 
York; and of citizens of the town of Salina, New York, for a 
general bankrupt law. 

Mr. ALLEN presented a petition from citizens of Ohio, re- 

monstrating against the passage of a bankrupt law; agaiz.st the 

repeal of the Sub-Treasury; against the assumption of State 
debts; and, also, against the distribution of the proceeds of the 
public lands. ; 

The resolutign submitted yesterday by Mr. Preston, calling 
for the progress and actual condition of the commission under 
the treaty with Mexico, was taken up and adopted. 

The Senate then took up the resolution calling for the names 
of persons removed since the 4th of March Jast; when 

Mr. PIERCE rose and occupied the morning hour, in support 
of the resolution. 5 

FISCAL BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The bill to incorporate the subscribers to the Fiscal Bank of 
the United States was taken up, the question being on the 
amendment proposed by 4fr. Rives, making the assent of the 
Si tes necessary to the establishment of branches within their 

ifhiis. E 5 
Mr. CHOATE addressed the-Senate at some length in favor 


He thea proceeded to show the in-' 


of the amendment. While he acknowledged that he. had no 
doubts in hisown mind asto ‘the constitutional- power of the 
Government to establish branches in the States, he said the 
opinions of others who entertained different sentiments should be 
respected, and thought the mere assertion of the_powerimpolitic, 
when it was not- necessary for the practical efficiency of the 


measure, and when its assertion might endanger the success of < 
the measure. Hehad no doubt; indeed he ‘would say: that he - 


knew, if this amendment was not agreed to, no bank bill would 


| pass into a law during the present session, and the count 


would be deprived of this important measure of relief so muc) 


‘needed and expected. k 


Mr, CLAY of Kentucky begged tobe pèrmitted to ask the 
Senator from Massachusetts a single question. The Senator 
asserts positively, that we are to, haveno Bank this session, 
unless the amendment is- adopted—that he knows it. Now he 


had every respect for the arguments and opinions of the Benas- * 


tor from Massachusetts; but when he goes beyond an. expres- 
sion of opinion, and positively asserts that he. knows there will 
be po Bank bill this session, an inference is lelt to be drawn, 
which compelled him to rise and call on him to give grounds on 
which he makes this broad assertion. cea 
Mr. CHOATE. Surely the Senator from Kentucky will al- 
low me, without interruption, the right of expressing manfully 
my firm conviction, without being obliged. to give reasons 
which I cannot give without a breach of privilege, or violating 


a parliamentary rule, which I do not feel disposed to violate. ` 


I tell the Senator again there will be no Bank this session unless 
this amendment prevails. : , 

Mr. C, then proceeded in his remarks, and closed with an. ap- 
pealto the Senator from the green island who sat by his side, 
(Mr. Srrmons,] to joinn this attempt to reconcile the diffe- 
reaces of sentiment which were honestly entertained . by the 
friends of the Administration on this question... ` tig 

Mr. SIMMONS responded to the appeal, by saying that 
while he had every respect for the opinions of other Senators, 
he could not yield the firm convictions of his own mind on this 
subject. He considered the concession asked by’ the amend- 
ment an abandonment of the whole question of the power of the 
Federal Government toestablish these branches, which -he no 
more doubted than that it.had the power to establish post 
offices, land offices, or custom: houses. 


Mr. ARCHER followed, and confined his remarks principally 
to an analysis of the speech of his colleague, [Mr. Rrvgs,} on 
the day preceding. He considered the amendment proposed as 
involving principles much more obnoxious to the Constitution 
than the section for which it was proposed asa substitute. He 
considered that the amendment had not a single real friend on 
that floor, and not a single argument had been offered in its Ye- 
half, except that it was the scheme of the Executive. This 
kind of argument he repudiated as unbecoming that body, and 
he regretted that the distinguished Senator from Kentucky had 
countenanced it by attempting to draw. from the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Cuoate] the opinions ofthe Executive on 
the subject. : 


Mr. CLAY asked the Senator from Virginia to allow him to 
explain what he didsay. He had interrupted the Senator from 
Massachusetts, to ascertain upon what ground the assertion was 
made, positively made, that there could be no Bank, but the 
thing tendered by the gentleman from Virginia. It did not fol- 
iow that the fact stated depended on the determination of the 
Executive. Tt might be that the gentleman had polled one or 
the other of the legislative branches, and found that the thing 
now presented was the only measure thatcouid be carried, 

Mr. CHOATE made some explanation, not distinctly heard. 
It was understood to be, that he had not made use of the name 
ov official authority of the Executive; but had expressed his 
conviction, derived from many facts and deductions, which he 
did not think necessary to explain. s 

Mr. CLAY. ‘1am satisfied that the honorable Senator made 
an assertion much stronger than that which he now makes, He 


saidhe knew there would be no Bank this session, unless this’ 


amendment was adopted. I wanted to ascertain how he knew 
the fact. Imight_not have been authorized in supposing he 
knew it from the Executive; he might have derived his know- 
ledge from the other branch; but I wanted to know where he 
got the fact from. - 

Mr. CHOATE. It is proper for me to say that I never ex- 
changed a syilable with the Executive, or derived from his lips 
any expression on thissubject. isaid that I believed this was 
the only way we had toget a Bank this session; and 1 stated 
distinctly that I had no authority for saying this from the Exe- 
cutive or any one else whom the. Senator Irom Kentucky al- 
Judes to as my supposed authority. I stated my. own convic- 
tions. 

Mr. CLAY. T rise,sir, to vindicate- myself from the infere 
ence that Thad no grounds for questioning the Senator when I 
interrupted him. The inference that I interfered in conse- 
quence of a mere expression of his opinion, is not warranted. 
Ididno such thing. The gentleman said that he knew we 
would have no Bank this session unless we adopted this 
amendment. He made the assertion most positively, as if from 
the authority of some competent power to render the measure 
nugatory: {wanted to know what authority he had for the 
assertion; and, for that purpose alone, I interrupted him. 

Mr. CHOATE, I gave my conviction. The Senator from 
Kentucky asked me what grounds I rested my belief upon, I 
replied that I based them on facts and deductions- I did not 
think proper todisclose. 1.did not, in giving convictions from 


a belief I could not control, imply that I had any Executive 


authority for what I stated. 

Mr. CLAY. Will the gentleman say that he did not, in an- 
swer to my direct interrogatory, state that he could not disclose 
the source of his convictions without a bréach of privilege and 
violation of parliamentary rule? 

Mr. CHOATE attempted again to explain, but was interrupted 
by Mr. Cray. g 

Mr. CLAY. That, sir, is not the thing.. Pid. you not ‘say 
that you could not, without breach of privilege, and violation of 
parliamentary rule, disclose your authority? 

Mr. CHOATE. Sir, J insist on my right to explain what I 
did say, in my own words. es ; 

Mr. CLAY requested a direct answer to the question proposed 
by him. 

“Mr. CHOATE said he would have to take the answer as he 
chose to give it to him. ee 

Mr. PRESTON rose and called the Senators to order. . 

The CHAIR requested the Senator. from Kentucky (Mr. 
Cray] and the Senator. from Massachusetts {Mr. Cuoate] to 
take their seats. 
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Order being restored, 

Mr. ARCHER proceeded with his remarks on Mr. 
Rives’s argument. Though he had considered himself 
the stongest party man in the United States, and had come 
here with a warm desire to support this Administra- 
tion, < first because it was a Whig Administration, and 
next, because it was a Virginia Administration; yet if his 
colleague was to be considered the exponent of the views of the 
Administrationas to the powers of the Constitution, he must 
enter his solemn dissent from them. Ife considered them 
directly opposed to the doctrines of the old Virginia schuol of 
politicians. Hethen adverted tothe Administrauon of General 
Jackson, whom he denounced asan ignorant despot, and thanked 
God he had an opportunity of expectorattig the contempt and 
detestation which he teit for him and his supporters, in. the pre- 
sence of many who degraded the high staiions to which they 
had been promoted, and bowed the knee to this detested idot. 
He characterized the expunging act as infamous, and one for 
which he would not have given his vote for the possession of 
a thousand empires. As to the opinions of Jeffe:son on the 
subject of a Bankof the United States, he considered them of 
little value; his opinions might be found on any side of any 
question, at least they might be found on both sides of this. 
If he (Mr. A.)ever became ‘convinced of the constitutional ne- 
cessity for the establishment of a National Bank as the fiscal 
agent of the Government, he would go for a whole Bank, and 
not for a half a one, as proposed by his colleague, which would 
be a Bank of the United States in odiousness, but not in 
efficiency. 

Mr. RIVES rephed to My. ARcHER with much animation. 
He regretted much the exhibition made by his colleague, in 
which he thought he had unnecessarily travelled out of the 
way to make an attack upon him. He had atways thought the 
most repulsive spectacle witnessed on that fluor was for Sena- 
tors from one State to indulge in crimination and recrimination 
towards each other. Entertaining this sentiment, his feelings 
might be imagined at the unexpected attack made upon him 
this morning by his colleague. 

Mr. ARCHER disclaimed all feelings of personal unkind- 
ness towards his colleague, in the remarks which he had made. 

Mr. RIVES said he was happy to hear it. Had not the dis- 
claimer been made, he would have considered his colleague’s 
remark as prompted by feelings of personal unkindness; but he 
was happy to be assured of the contrary, and it obviated the 
necessity of making some remarks in reply which he had in- 
tended to make. He then adverted to the remarks of his col- 
league, in connection with the names of Jefferson and Jackson, 
and showed their injustice. While proceeding ia his remarks, 
an issue was made with his colleague as to a remark ‘made by 
the latter, which, as it afterwards appeared, had been misun- 
derstood. 

Mr, CHOATE rose to correct the misapprehension of the 
Senator from Virginia, (Mx. Rrves.} 

Mr. ARCHER appreciated the motives of the Senator from 
Massachusetts; but lle was very able to take care of his own 
personal quarrels, and could protect himseif. 

Mr. CHOATE disclaimed any desire to take care of gentle: 
men’s quarrels, but wished to correcta mistake under which 
the Senator from Virginia was evidentiy laboring. 

Mr. RIVES said he was bound to take the assertions of gen- 
tlemen whose opportunities of distinctly hearing his colleague 
were better than his own. After some further remarks, Mr. R. 
concluded, and 

Mi, ARCHER, Mr. MANGUM, Mr. MERRICK, and others 
claimed the floor; but the Cuatr yielded it to 

Mr. MERRICK, who, after some remarks as to the temper of 
the debate, and the propriety of postponing further discussion, 
move lthat the Senate go into Executive session. 

Cries of “Adjourn, adjourn.” 

A motion for adjournment was then made, and carried, and 
the Senate adjourned. ` 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Faiway, July 2, 1841, 


On motion of Mr. BRIGGS, the House resolved itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the State of the Union, (Mr. Law- 
RENCE Of Pennsylvania in the chair,) on the biil to distribute the 
proceeds of the sales oftke public Jands, and to grant pre- 
emption rights. 1 g 

Mr. PICKENS of South Carolina said that he did not rise for 
the purpose of trespassing on the attention of the committee by 
any protracted discussion asto the mere details of the measure 
now under consideration. Contradictory and unsound as many 
of those detsils were, he leit them to be adjusted and moditied 
by those who were the friends of the bill, It would be his pur- 
pose tospeak to the main and vital point involyedin the measure, 
and to consider it connected with the present state of the 
country, and the circumstances by waich we were surrounded. 

He understood that Congress lad been called together in ex» 
traordinary session for the parpose of relieving what were said 
to be the necessities of the ‘freasury—to relieve the wants of the 

. Treasury—becruse the means would be short of the deman 
on the Treasury. He understood this to have been the leading 
abject of the present extra session, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury had laid before the House a report which, aichough 
he (Mr. P.) should not defend it, yet he should adopt it as the 
basis of hisargument on the present occasion. he Secretary, 
in that report, called the atteniion of Congress to the fact that, 
inal} probability, there would be, at the end of this year, a defi- 
ciency of about six millions of dollars, and the next yea 
a deficiency of six millions, Here there was a deficit of 
twelve millions of dollars, to be raised from im posts, in addition 
to the ordinary imposts. Hoe spoke in round .umbers. Under 
these circumstances it was that Congress had been called io- 
gether to provide for those exi ies to which the Secretary of 
the Treasury had called pub on; and ta his (Mr. P’s) as- 
tonishment, instead of bringing forward measures to relieve 
those wants, the very first measure before them was, not @ mea- 
gure to relieve the publie Treasury, but to distribute among the 
States that whic. had hitherto been considered asa porticn of 
the revenue af the country. 

What etse did we sec? A proposition on the table to borrow 
the sum of twelve milions of dolla He shonid not refer to 
what had taken place in the Committee of Ways an? Means 
but he would refer to the report ofthe Secretary of the Tr 
sury, and to the suggestion made by that officer thatuwenty per 
cent. on all cles now paying « duty below twenty per cent 
and on all articles that now come duty free would, in faet, 
amount to twenty per cent, upon all the importations of the 


country. Mr, P. here referred to the modifications to take place 
under the operation of the compromise act. 

_ Then there was a proposition sow pending to establish a Na- 
sional Bank, (and which proposition would, in ail probability, 
be adopted.) which provided for a subscription by this Govern- 
ment o: ten millions of dollars, thus creating a stock to that 
amount. 

Thus, there was an aggregate sum of thirty-four millions of 
dollars embraced in these propositions; and now they bad be- 
fore them a bill reported by the gentleman from Maryland, 
{Mr. War. ©. Jonsson] which proposed to distribute, what? 
Ehe proceeds of the sales of the public lands. Take three 
millionsas the estimate to be distributed—and he held that 
Rinount to be far wo low, and that, looking to the vast in- 
crease in the population, the enterprise, and the resources of 
this country which might be anticipated for the next years, five 
millions would be a fairer estimate—but take three millions as 
the nett amount; and what was the proposition but an undis- 
gulsed proposition to fund the public lands—to create a stock to 
the amount of fifty millions of dollars? for at the rate of interest 
of six per cent. this sum of three millions would he the interest 
on fifty millions of dollars, And this wasa moderate esti ate; 
it could be nothing less, because the proposition was to disiri- 
bute these proczeds for the present year, but annually to make 
a division ofthe revenues arising from the public domain. 

Suppose oy roposition, instead of being that on the table, 
was to creat public stock to the amount of fifty millio- s, 
and that the interest should be divided annually among the 
States. Did not any man who was capable ef calculation see 
that, so far as the substance went, so faras money was con- 
cerned, this was identically the same proposition as that on 
which they were now called toact. The wit of man could not 
evade the conciusion. And when this bill was stripped of its 
disguise, this was its meaning, this its substance, this its spirit, 
or ithad none. 

Taking, then, the other measures he had referred to— the 
twelve millions proposed to be raised by imposts, in addition 
to those now existing—the ten millions to be subscribed to a 
National Bank—and the twelve millions proposed by the-loan 
bill, and there was here a proposition to raise an aggregate 
amount of eighty-four millions of dollars. He challenged gen- 
tlemen to come to this view of the case. He challenged dis- 
cussion upon it. Sofaras money wasconcerned, so far as the 
pecuniary operations of this bill and the other measures iden- 
tified with it were concerned, the proposition was to create a 
putiie fund tothe amount of eighty-four millions of dollars. 

his bill was only part and parcel of the same stupendous sys- 
tem. Such were the naked, undisguised propositions before the 
country. He appealed to gentlemen, and more especially to those 
who represent the tax-paying portion of the Confederacy, 
whether they were prepared to go into such a system for the 
purpose of relieving the country. Of relieving the country? 

He had thought that Congress had been called together to re- 
sicve the wants of the Freasury; but now the argument was, it 
was to relieve the country—to relieve the States? Did he say to 
relieve the States? No: the practica] operation of the bili was 
to relieve notthe States, but the debtor class of the States, of 
those corporations for turnpikes, railroads, and interna) jm- 
provements of all sorts, which had plunged the States. into 
debt—those classes of society which had attempted to tax pos- 
terity for their exttavagance and profligacy. 

Viewing all these measures in connection together, he was 
not surprised that the gentleman from Maryland { Mr. Jonxson] 
had brought forward this bill as the first measure to be acted oa, 
before the others at Which be (Mr. P.) had glanced were to be 
brought up. If Congress had been called together really for 
the purpose ofrelicving the wants of the Treasury, wouid not 
the loan bill have been taken up? Would not Congress have 
taken up the question of the additional revenue, which was 
called for by the Secretary of the Treasury; and thea, afier 
these measures for the relief of the Treasury had been disposed 
of, have taken up any secondary measure following them? But 
the object was notin reality to reheve the Treasury, or the 
people,: but to relieve the great stock interests which had rallied 
around the State institutions, and plunged them, for ten years 
past, in debts beyond the resources, beyond the honest incomes 
of their owa people. And now trey called upon us—upon 
those who had kept out of debi—to a certain extent to pledge 
the Jand-of the country, to pledge the great public domain, to 
the amount of fifty millions anuually, for the purpose of sus- 
taining those interests. It was an undisgnised—a naked issue 
between the speculating und stock interests on the one side, and 
the great landed and laboring interests on the other. Brought 
down to a proper analysis, this was the sum and substance of 
the whole matter. ` . 

{i was impossible ta produce enlightened 1 

e difizrent propositions without conside 
gether as depending on cach other, as relyi 
fostering and sustaining Certain great int 
racy, Tire bil before the committee propo 
three millions —or, rather, a: saic i 
those States that were in Gebt; ta pland, which was in 
debt fifteen millions; to Penasyivauia, ch w debe more 
than twice that ameunt; to New York, which was in debt to a 
large amoun/; to flinois, Indiana, Georgia, Alabama, Mississip- 
pi, and all those States which were to a certain extent in debt; 
and no: to the Siates alone, but to corporations that had been 
crested by those States. Andit was the reliefof ail this class 
of the interests of the Union that this bill proposed. 

He knew that the chairman of the Conimiuee on the Publie 
Lands {Me. W C. Jomnson} viewed this bill in 2 different 
light. That gentleman relied on the ordinance of 1794, and on 
the other grants from the States concerning these lands. And 
that gentleman contended thai, the public debt of Revolu- 
tion having been paid, we were now bound to divide those 
proceeds among the States. He (Mr. P.) would not follow the 
gentleman through bis eloquent argument upon ihe 
tioa of these deeds ofceasion, Te would nét chop logic upon 
words with tha: gentleman. That argument had been sifted 
and exbansted in the other end of the Capitol, and to go ir 
it would be but te usad upon the same ground, He would 
not, either, (he was understood to say.) into theargament 
which might be presented under the Constitution, for he had 
jong since ceased to urge,the claims of that instrument in this 
l Bur be was at a loss to undersiand how the word 
imo» fund? which were used in all these grants, could 
to mean a separate fund belonging to the Stat 
s “commen fund,” {which is the £ age used in ai 
ts) give it to the States, and what is the result ? Yau 


ation on all 
g them all to- 
on each other, as 
in this Confede- 
ed to distribute 
among 


thes uit? } 
distribute it among the States, and, by the very act of distriba- 
tion, youwould destroy the very language of the grants. 


grar 


Mr. P. then proceeded to say that if gentlemen called upon: :: 
these charters.as giving them the power of disttibudon; they: 
must take the rule which the deeds themselves preseribed 
and what was that? According to “their respective propor- 
lions in the respective charge of expenditures.” -What was 
the meaning of that? Could we understand ‘it under the pre- 
sent system? No. We must go. back to: the period ‘ofthe: : 
adoption of the grants. They were made previous to the adop- 
tion of the Constitution; they were made under the artistes of .; 
Confederation. We all knew that, onder the Confederation, 
Congress had no power to. tax; but they meted out to: the © 
States, in certain proportions, their ratio of the general expen: 
citures from the public treasury, and Jeft it. to the States:to, : 
raise the income or produce the revenue. It was, in fact, under. 
the articies of Confederation, a system of State taxation. And ~ 
when we looked back to them, we could understand the mean: |, 
ing of the words, “in their respective proportions, according 
to the general expenditure,” &c,. They were general. charges 
rivuta among the States, according to their respective 

federal population. In that proportion the States had to con- 
iribute tothe public treasury. This was the rule laid down - 
by the grant, and he called upon those whd intended: to. vote for’ - 
this bill to execute that rule. . A ee 

Mr. P. then argued that the adoption of the. Censtitution of 
the United States had changed the whole power: it enabled 
Congress, instead of the States, to lay taxes. Those taxes were 
coliected from the people, and the provision in the grant was 
effectnaily destroyed and nullified by the adoption of the Con- 
sutution; and no State, not even Virginia herself, had a-right:to! 
complain, if she had modified and changed this power, sheher», 
self being an assenting party to the Federal Constitution... ` 

But if the gentleman claimed to distribute these proceeds un- 
der the ordinance of 1794, how did he claim, under that ordi: 
nance, to divide ten per cent. among the new States, over and 
above their original shares? Neither the gentleman from Mary- 
land, nor any one else, could claim to distribute under the grants 
without being strictly controlled and limited by the grants them- 
selves ` $ 


But the ordinance of 1794, and the other grants of the: diffe: 
rent States, were confined to lands upon this side of the Missis- 
sippi, particularly the land from Virginia—that vast territory 
which lies between the Mississippi and the Ohio, and which 
was nothing, literally a drop in the ocean, and dustin the ba- 
lance--compared with that immense domain that stretched itè 
self beyond the Mississippi to the waves ofthe Pacific. On 
reference to document 350, page 38, gentleirien would find what 
was the number of acres of the public land remaining to this 
Government. (Mr. P. here read an extract showing the amount. } 
Andif the gentleman from Maryland claimed to get thie bill 
passed under the grants of the different States, it must be con- 
fined in its operations to a very small portion, He could not 
claim to distribute the land which was acquired by purchase, 
and which was paid for out of the common revenues of this 
Government. Ik was ridiculous—worse than ridiculous; it was 
wantonly sporting with the resources of the Republic. Every 
portion of this Union had contributed an equal proportion to 
pay for these Jands; and it was gross injustice to the people. of 
this Confederacy, who had contributed to pay for this Immense 
domain, to talk of this distribution. : 


He knew of no ground upon which this bill could rest,'so far 
as related to the lands purchased, except the one undisguised: 
groundassumed every where, that it was to relieve the wants 
of the country—to relieve the sufferings of the community—to 
relieve the sinking credit of the States. And the’ gentléman 
from Maryland [Mr. Jounson} had attempted to identify 
this distribution among the States, to relleve the wants 
of the States, with the assumption of the debtsof the 
States by the General Government after the Revotion- 
ary war. The gentleman had classified the two together, 
Was the gentleman serious in attempting to rest these two 
caseson the same ground? What was the assumption of State 
debts at that time? Did the States which advanced the money 
which carried us through the Revolutienary war do so for their 
own particular purposes? What was the situation of the coun- 
try? There was in fact nocentral, General Government; or, at 
all events, it was impotent so far as taxation was concerned. 
Butafier the Declaration of Independence, active, efficient Go- 
vernments were organized in our colonies or States: From this 
fact, they were enabled to advanc: funds to pay the army, and 
for the general defence and welfare of the whole couniry.: That 
money wasspent ina great and glorious cause; acause which 
gave birth to American Independence; a cause which sent the 
stars and the stripes our country streaming in every part of the 
habitable globe in triumph and in glory. And did the gen- 
eman pur this distribution on that principle? a distribution 
which was uot only not for the purpose of defending the 
States, or sustaining the common honor of the country, but 
to sustain corporations and speculators who had” fastened 
themselves on the State Treasury, who, by their active: ex. 
ertions, by means of forced majorities in the Legislatures, 
had combined together to plunge the country into debt beyond 
its resources or present means of payment?—-men who. had at- 
tempted to get rid of that everlasting curse wnich God himself 
had imposed upon man, in the very first stages of human. socie- 
ty: “In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat’ bread,” and had at- 
tempted, in modern times, to live by their wits. Were the two 
cases to be put on thesame ground? He repelled the idea with- 
the indignation that burned in the heart of freemen, He could 
not prt the two ¢: together, nor was the matter worthy of 
consideration in that point of view, 

He looked upon the bill as one of the most important in its 
proy ns and final consequences upon the country that had 
ever been proposed in a deliberative body. It was nota bill 
for ordinary purposes, He knew of nothing like itin the an- 
nals of jecislation but the tamous bill of Mr. fox, which intend- 
ed to put all the Fast Indies, notin a state of vassalage to the 
Ryjtish Crownonty, but to the British Minisry—a bill which 
was to operateon millions of human beings, though not as en- 
lightened aad free as the people of this country--a bill some of 
the provisions of which embraced the most extensive territory 
in the known world. And next in the scale, he regarded the 
present bill. Aad why were they called upon at this extra ses- 
sion to pass a bil] so important in its character and so vast and 
comprehel in its results? Was there any complaint as to 
the old system? What had been its effects? Under that sys. 
tem, within twenty years, bine States had been added to this 
Union, had grown up in peace, harmony, and prosperity; and 
we were now called by one fatal stroke to destroy a system by 
which so much had been accomplished, and to build up another 
that would entirely change the face of the country. “Were they 
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Brepered for it? Were they prepared to change a ‘system un- 
ler which they had lived and flourished for forty years? 
: Mt: P: then replied to thë State Rights argument ‘advanced 
‘by Mr. W. Cost Joanson in. favor of this” bill, repelling- the 
~ doctrin€g as such, and contending that there was nothing of the 
true principles of that’ school connetted with the pill. He 


would not, however, limit the just powers of the General Go-_| 


vernment. “He wished it to exercise all-those powers which, - 
according to, the letter: and spirit of the Constitution, were- 
grantedtoit.. What he meant by State Rights. was, to leave the 
local interests of the Confederacy under the guardianship of 
the States, and to leave ‘all those: great interests: affecting the _ 
defence and welfare of the: Union under the guardianship of the 
Federal Government. It was a mistake to suppose that the 
school to which he helonged desired to cripple the resources of 
the Government, or to takeaway a particle of the just powers 
with which the Constitution had cloihedit.. [fe would not, if he 
could, take away a particle. But he begged gentlemen ùot to 
add'to the taxing power—which now made this a consolidated. 
Government on .thiat point—the power of distributing revenues 
. @ollected either from lands or customs, and thus making it a 
consolidated Government in that particular also. Mr. P. pro~ 
ceeded'to remark on the resulta to which the measure must 
lead, and tosay that it would nut be very long when similar de- 
mands would be made in-relation to revenues from customs, 
and when the very arguments which the gentleman from Ma- 
ryland (Mr. Joanson] had used in regard to the assumption of 
state debts would be brought tosustain the dernand. 

Mr. W. COST JOHNSON rose to explain. He-said that the- 
gentleman was pressing his (Mr. J’s). position. beyond what he 
nad said. Ie (Mr, J.) had’alluded to the law of 1790, which as- 
sumed thé State debts, and to Mr. Hamilton’s Report, to prove 
his first position, that the General Goverument was enabled, by 
the powers in the Constitution, to raise revenue sufficient and 
abundant for allits necessary wants, without having recourse 
tothe public lands; and that the public lands went into the 
national coffers and the sinking fund when the General Govern- 
ment assumed the State debts. We did uot in his speech urge 
the assumption of State debts, as some had imagined, or inti- 
mated; but the uistribution of the proceeds of the public lands, 
which never were intended to be to means of supporting the 
the National Government. 

Mr. PICKENS said it was too early yet to assume that posi- 
tion, But pass this vill, and not five years would elapse before 
a powerful and dominant party would assume it. . They would 
‘turn round andsay, we have contributed to the old States, and 
now, demand revenue from the customs to equalize the mo- 
ney collected from them to disburse among the Atlantic 
States.” And he (Mr, P.) admitted that the pretext would be 
a very plausible one. j 

Mr; W. COST JOHNSON said he did not speak of the cor- 
ruptions of the Federal Government. be spoke of the power 
ofthe Government; and, among other things, illustrated it by 
the number of yhe persons: who looked to the central Govern- 
ment for patronage. but did, notreflect upon the motives of the 
candidates for public favor, or debate their right or their mo- 
tives. He spukealtogether of the vast power of the Executive 
head of thisnation, 

Mr. PICKEN then examined tho bill with reference to the 
corrupting and debasing tendencies which, he insisted, could 
not fail to accompany it. He said hehad listened with iaterest 
ty the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Jounsos} when he spoke 
with so ‘much force and power upon the tendency of this Go» 
vernment to centralization, andof the vastnumber of persons 
who came to feed upon its corporations. 

He thought is effect. would be to cause the States or the Val- 
ley of the Mississipi, in the course of twenty years, to set up 
for themselves; anu instead of inspiring a love of Union andof 
country, ‘produce the reverse result. It might too, eventuate 
in a separate Confederacy upon the banks of the Mississippi. 

Mr, P. regarded the mere moneyed operations of the mea- 
sure as nothing compared with the great political results that 
were to follow to this Union. Were they to-legislate for this 
day alone? Were they to legislate for the tempory embarrass. 
mente of the country? Were they to passa biliof this kind 
which was to operate on millions of human beings as enlight 
ened and free as themselves, under mere temporary embarrass- 
ments from which they were sure in the process of things to 
be relieved?—and that, too, when the very principle of the 
bill itself was such as to produce alienation and hostility among 
themselves? Were we at peace with the world? He would 
forbear to speak his sentiments on that point; but he would say 
that if we were at peice, it was because we had basely sacri- 
ficed the honor and independence of the country. Were we 
prepared to sustain that sacrifice? Were we prepared to take a 
course which would dry up our resources at a time when they 
might be needed for the common defence of the country? He 
entreated the House to do nothing which would alienate the 
affections of the people from their Government. If there was 
any surplus, expend it on your defences, expendit onthe Navy 
~—to sustain your stars and your stripes—to protect your com- 
merce-+-to sustain your rights at home and abroad. Butlet not 
thia great Union be perverted from its high national objects, in- 
toa mere machine to collect revenue from the devastated pro- 
vinces of the West to be divided among those who claim to be 
the favorite citiegofthe Statesof this Union. 

Mr. P. continued his remarks for an hour and a balf; and, in 
conclusion, after dwelling upon the corruptions of power in all 
ages ofthe word, and its evil and demoralizing influences upon 

. society, asked the committee to Jook back upon the history of 
Republics. Look at the Romans-as heroic, brave, and en- 
lightened people as ever blessed this earth. But base dema. 
goguesopened the public crib and called the people to feed at 
it. After they became thus corrupted, the purple of the Re- 
public was sold to the highest bidder. Carry the provisions 
of the bill into etfect, and the example of Rome would be 
brought before us, ‘he lobby members, the railroad and turn- 
pike directors—all who havg around the walls of the State L-- 
gislatures—would endeayor to link and bind the States to the 
car of the Federal Government; andevery four years the Pre- 
sidential purple would be offered to the highest bidder. This 
bill was but the beginning of the system. {t would not he 
merely to divide three, but five, cea end twenty millions here- 
after; and New York, Virginia, Ohio, Pennsy'vania, and other 
large States, would have their corps of interested indi als 
assembling here, and by them the smal! Siates would be sacri- 
ficed. Noman knew the extent of the consequences Shich 
would result from this measure. Mr. P. aware that he 
addressed a majority fresh from the field of victory, who had 
committed themselves in favor of a particular policy. But he 
begged of them to pause, and forbear to place the country in 
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the position ‘which, inthe fi 
deavored to‘describe. - a 5 a $ 
:Mr. RANDOLPH said he had some desire to. express his 
views upoh this biil, though he confessed hehad a much greater 
to see action.of the committee upon it; and so strong was this 
desire that, if other gentlemen -would agree to cease talking 


upon it, and now cometo the vote, Mr. R would gladly fore- . 


go his privilege of addressing the committee. He presumed, 
however, that this was a vain hope, and he would therefore 
proceed, but withas much brevity as possible. ete 

He was thé more-induced to say something on the bill, as 
this was one of those great and leading measures of public 
policy which had been agitated in his.own State, not only dur- 
ing the late Presidential contest, but for years previous to it, 


The measure of distribution had been discussed by the Legis... 
lature of New Jersey, by the public press, and by the people - 


themselves, in every quarter of the State. Mr. R. was indeed 
aware that, previous to the Jate election, there had other 
questions beside this been presented to the people; but it was 
not to be therefore maintained (as some gentlemen had at<« 
tempted to do) that this was not one of the issues on which a. 
decision had recently been given. Mr. R. could not but ad- 


mire ‘the adroitness of gentlemen on the other side in evad- | 


ing the force of every argument which turned on the decisive 
expression of public opinion in relation to the policy and pro- 
ceedings to the late Administration. Whatever question 
might be under discussion, they would always insist that the 
issue before the people had not been made on that subject, 
and that therefore no judgment of the people had been ex- 
pressed upon it. . The result of the recent electi ad turned 
upon some other topic, but never on that which happened to 
be then beforethe House. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Brown] had told the committee that in New Jersey this 
question of the distribution of the proceeds of the public lands 
had not been made; or not dwelt upon during the late canvass; 
it was only on the broad seal that the people had been appealed 
to. Now Mr. R. very freely admitted that the question of the 
sanctity of the State seal, and the infamy ofits profanation, had 
been a leading topic of remark in that State, as was very natu- 
rally to have been expected; but at the same time it formed but 
one of the counts in the indictment against Martin Van Buren 
and his accessories; and on the whole of which indictment the 
people had brought in their verdict of “guilty,” without any 
“recommendation to mercy.” 

At the last sessjon of Congress, numerous petitions for distri- 
bution had been presented and referred to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. Mr. R. had himself presented one ofthem. But 
when he found that, from the manner in which the committee 
had been coustituted, there wasno prespect of any action in 
that quarter, he had moved instructions to the committee to re- 

ort the project ofa distribution of the proceeds of the public 
ands after the year 1832, A leading gentleman, then in the 
Tlouse. net now a member, had moved to lay the petition, toge- 
ther with the resolution of instructions, upon the table; and on 
the vote on that motion, those individuals who had been brought 
into this House by a wanton disregard of the Governor’s certifi- 
cate, under the broad seal of the State, voted with that indi- 
vidual to lay the memorial of their fellow-citizens on the 
table. 

Mr. R. said he wasin favor of distributing the avails of the 
public lands, not because those avails constituted a portion of 
the public revenue, but because'the lands themselves belonged 
to the States, and ever had Jone so, The public lands in the 
West were the same portion of territory which, previously to 
the Declaration of Independence in 1776, were known as the 
crown lands, They had been claimed by the Continental Con- 


gress as belonging to the old Confederation; and in 1776 the’ 


Continental Congress passed resolutions appropriating them 
for the pay of the officers and soldiers of the Revolutionary 
war. In 1778, when the articles of confederation were agreed 
to, the subject of the public lands had been wholly omitted; 
and, so great was the dissatisfaction created by that omission, 
that three States, viz: New Jerscy. Delaware, and Maryland, had 
on that account refused to join the confederation; nor did they 
do so until assurance had been given them that the question 
should be satisfactorily adjusted, After the adoption of the 
Confederation, in 1780, Virginia proceeded to locate a land office 
at agpot far within her present limits; but Congress had imme. 
diately passeda resolution disapproving the act as highly im- 
proper, because Congress then claimed the soil up to the very 
edge of the actual settlements. 

The difficulty had been eventually settled by a compromise 
between the old States and the Confederation; whereupon Vir- 
ginia, following the lead of New_York, hadceded all the land 
she held north and west of the Ohio river to the confederated 
States. The language employed in her deed of cession was 
very remarkable. {Here Mr. R. quoted it] On this ground, 
said Mr. R. we contend that the General Government is merely 
a trustee for the States ceding. The lands are granted “as a 
common fund for the use and benefit of such of the States as 
had joined, or should thereafter join, the Confederacy, in propor- 
tion to their usual respective proportions ir the general charge 
and expenditure? Language like this, according to common 
sense and common law, is admitted as creating a tru t And 
how was this trust power to beexerted? The proceeds of the 
public lands were to be distributed; and how? According to 
their respective shares in the common chargeand expenditure 
of the Government. Now, if distribution was not the wbject in 
this deed of cession, why was a clause like this introduced? 
The reason is obvious: the Generat Government possessed no 
taxing power; and it conld only sustain the common cause 
and secure the common defence anl promote the general 
welfare by making requisitions upon the States. The fund de- 


rived from the sale of the public lands was to be applied to’ 


the S:atesto answer these requisitions of Congress. If, how- 
ever, I rightly naderstood the gentlemen from South Carolina 
who addressed us this morning, {Mr. Picxens,] he found great 
difficulty from this ratio of contribution by the several States. 
He asked us how we were to get at the ratio now? Task him. 
in turn, what did he suppose to be the meaning of Virginia in 
the language employed by her touching this ratio?—that it was 
always to continue the same? No. Tt mus‘, of course, keep 
pace with the population: Isee no difficulty in the matter: the 
correct ruleof distribution will be the population of the several 
States which are to receive. I willnot say what may be the 
South Carolina theary, but withus in New Jersey the univer- 
sally received theory of taxation is. that we pay the taxes im- 
posed by Government in proportion to our consumption of the 
articles taxed; and, if so, then is this bil in its provisions in 
strict conformity with the deeds of cession, viz: that the States 
shall receive their respective quotas of the proceeds of the pub- 
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li¢Jands in proportion: as they. contribute to the support of Go- 
vernment by paying the taxes, and thatis according as they 
-consume taxed ‘articles, and that will be, generally, in propor- __ 
tion to their relative population. Nor do I understand that, after 
the States adopted the Constitution, this provision as to the rate 
of distribution was altered: or abrogated; on the contrary, 
the Constitution. shows.that the principle was deemed by 
the framers of that instrument to be a correct one. When. the 
framers of that instrument provided ways and means to carry. 
on the Government, what did they-do? Did they put into the 
Treasury for revenue the avails of the public lands? No. The 
very first power granted to Congress is the revenue power: it is 
declared that Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, 
-duties, imposts, and excises; and for what?’ “To pay the debis 
of the United States and teprovide for the common defence and 
general welfare.” Here is no allusion to the public Jands, We 
have therefore aright to conclude that it was never was the 
intention that the proceeds ofthe public lands sheuld come into 
the Treasury: for the ordinary. purposes of. Government. It ig 
true the lands weregiven with a view to paying off the debt of 
. the Revolution, but it is plain that they were not regarded as a 
source of revenue, because the States which gave them relin- 
quished to the General Government the revenue power. Had 
they retained it—had New York, or Pennsylvania, or Massa. 
chusetts reserved to themselves the power of taxing imports, 
they would, at this day, have been more powerful than this Go 
veynment itself. But they gave it up; and, therefore, the pre- 
sumption is the stronger that it was intendedthe Government 
should look to revenue raised ‘from taxation, and not to the 
proceeds to be derived from the public lands for its own support 
and for the public supplies. The opposite opinion is contrary to 
the Constitution, both in its spirit and letter. When we look 
atthat clause of the instrument which confers upon Congress 
the power to dispose of the territory of the United States and to 
make rules and regulations respecting it, we find no such idea. 
The General Governmentis made its trustee: the conditions of 
itstrusts were not altered; onthe contrary, the Cunstitution re- 
cognised the trust, and gave Congress the power to regulate its 
administration. It gave Congress no power to put the avails of 
the trust into the Treasury. On the contrary, there is a cau- 
tionary clause to prevent any such inference from the creation 
of the trust: it declares that nothing in that instrument con- 
tained shall be construed to the prejudice of any previous 
claims of the United States or of any particular State. Lest it 
might by possibility be inferred that Congress had power to put ~ 
the avails of the public lands into the Treasury as revenue, the 
framers of the Constitution put in this clause as (to use the 
words of a great lawyer) an exclusion of a conclusion. Nothing 
was to be inferred against the rights of the United States or of 
any of the States; thus leaving Congress under the provisions 
of the deeds of cession, which Jeftthe hands a mere trust fund, 

I am aware that in this bill there is more land granted to 
some of the new States than to the old, 1 presume (though I 
have not had conversation with any one of the Committee. on 
the Public Lands) that that has been done on this ground.. As 
the operation of the bill is to be progressive for years to come, 
the new States would, during that time, increase much faster in 
population than the old States; and that the consumption of 
taxable articles would be proportionably greater; so that, en 
the principles of the cession, they would be entitled to more, as 
contributing more to the general charge and expenditure. How 
great this difference might be, is a matter of uncertainty and 
calculation. T presume ten per cent, was fixed upon as, upon 
the whole, a fair equivalent. 

But, asks the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Prcxens,) 
how can you bringis the Floridas and Louisana under this 
principle? In reply, I would ask that gentleman, How did you 
get the Floridas and Louisiana? By purchase. And what 
clause is there in the Constitution which empowers Congress 
to puschase new territory for the United States, if that power is 
not found in the clause giving Congress anthotity to make rules 
and regulations for the disposal of the territory and other pro- 
perty belonging to the Uniced States? Tf the purchase was not 
made under that power, under what power was it made? If 
that c ause gave you no authority, then you bhad none, It was, 
in fact, nothing more than the exchange of one portion of the 
public domain for another; for the proceeds of one portion 
went to pay forthe other, Bat I would inquire of that gentle. 
man, What constitutional power has Congress to establish land 
offices beyond the Mississippi river? Ifnot under the clause I 
have mentioned, then it has none, 

The gentleman from South Caralina told the committee that 
this Congress had met professecy for the relief of the people, 
and he says that this biil is no measure of relief atall. admit 
that we are assembled for that purpose. That is what the peo- 
ple expect at our hands, and Lassert that this bill contains a pro- 
vision of the very first importance asa measure of reltef, Look 
at the condition of some of the States. Relying with teo much 
confidence on their own energies and tempied by the facilitias 
extended tothem before thefgeneral destruction of cred t, they 
have gone aliead a little faster than strict prudence would have 
dictated: hence, they are burdened, many of them,with a heavy 
debt Will the effect of this bill granttherm no relief? Not, in- 
deed, by assuming their debts, for that this Government has no 
coastitutimal right to do; but by paying our own debt to them. 
What right have we to take the proceedsof the public land and 
place it inthe Treasury to be applied to the common defence 
and general welfare? This has hitherto been done only by the 
silent acquiescence of the States: no such right isto be fourd 
inthe Constitution. So longas the Sta‘es choosellto acquiesce. 
we might do it; but no longer. ‘Lhe momert they demand thiir 
own, we have no right to retain it, Trus, the Government ja 
embarrassed; but what dothe States say to us? You may be 
greatly embarrassed, and no doubt are; but then we are yet 
more embarrassed, and cannot let you retain our property to 
relieve your embarrassment at the expense of our own ruin. 
The argument that we are not‘o pay other people becanse we 
ave ourselves under embarrassment might as well be pleaded 
by aguardian against his ward: when the litte children came 
to him for their instalment, he might answer, very trne, the 
money is your own and you greatly need it, butLam so em. 
varrassed myselfthat it would be absurd to take out of m 
purse to satisfy your necessity, when F want to use your money 
myself. And is it come to this? Is this Government too Bee 
todo an act of justice? Too much embarrassed to pa: art : 
States what we have Jong withheld? What right had Ja in 
withhold it, other than their forbearance? If they now demand 
it, have we any rightto refuse? ‘Vhe money was put into o 
hands as a trustee! how can we, with any face plead halfa 
centnry’s acquiescence in wrong as an argument to continue 
it? The adoption of the Constitution wrought no change in 
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the trust: it was stiil recognised; and what power have we to 
take that trust fund to use it as revenue? It was placed in the 
hands of the General Government to answer the requisition 
cnthe States. The power of requisition has long ceased; and, 
itso, the ‘und must now be diswibuted among the States; we 
have no power nor any sound reason to withhold it from them. 

Again: I am in favor of the bill because I perceive that so 
long as thisland remains under our care, it will be wasted and 
syuandered. Igo for protecting the rights of the old thirteen 
States (my own State included) who galianly won these lands 
from ihe crown of Great Britain at the point of the bayonet. 
We have ali séen how the public domain is continually wasted 
and squandered for any and every purpose under Heaven. So 
loug as it remains without any other guardianship, it will con- 
tinue thas to be dissipated. Now is the time for the glorious 
old thirteen to assert and rescue theirright in the soil. Hf they 
let this opportunity pass, it will be gone and gone forever, 
Why, sir, what have we heard at the other end of tsis Capitol? 
Have not the new States been openly counselled to remain 
quiet for alittle while, because the time was at hend when they 
could take the lands? And the same doctrine has been attempt- 
ed to be carried out by an act of cession. Let us distribute it 
while we may. Let us create an interestin it among our peo- 
pleat home, This bill will establish the safest guardianship 
over these lands that can be created, 

Tam for distribution, if it were only for the sake of quieting 
this eternal agitation of the question of the public lands as a 
political question. It is forever brought forward with a view 
to help some man up to the Presidential chair, orto sone man 
down from out of it. Icnever ought to have been a political 
question. Let us now settle it forever. Let the land question 
become a question for the States and for the people. 

lamin favor of the bill from a consideration oft! e vast mag: 
nitude of the fund itself The lands altogether amount to many 
thousands of millions of acres: they are sufficient to raise an in- 
come of frum three to five millions annually for centuries to 
come. Think of what every State would receive per annum. 
Conceive only what an effzet the reception of this money would 
produce. It will wake up a smile of gladness from one end of 
this Union to the other. Let its benefits be once tasted vy the 
poor in the increased facilitics for the education of their chil- 
dren, andit will bring down on the heads of this Congress the 
blessings of millions of your fellow-citizens. Some gentle- 
men proposed to bring in a foolish amendment, saying sume- 
thing about log cabins: I say Jet us grant to the inmates of the 
log cabins the benefits of this bill, and we shall do them a real 
service: that will be better than placing a caption to bills which 
must prove only deceptive in the end. 

T listened with attention to the highly respectable gentleman 
over the way from Virginia, [Mr. Gimer] His argument, 
so faras 1 understoed it, was this: he is for distribuuing a sur- 
plus when there is one: but as there is nore now, 
he is opposed to the bill. My answer to that is this: either 
the proceeds of the public lands are revenue, or they are not 
If the money is revenue, where docs the gentleman get his 
power todistribute? If itisnot, where does he get his power 
to hold ix? The gentleman added something about the ideas 
entertained of reform, and told us that if any gentleman in- 
scribed on his banner “to the victors belong the spoils,” re could 
wot fight under sucha flag, Well. I hope heis not for revers- 
ing the motto, “to the vanquished belong thespoils;” yet so i 
uniersteod him from the driftof his remarks. 

There is a portion of this bill the adoption of which might, 
without explanation, expose me to censure, inasmuch as 1 have 
ever been opposed to the pre-emption principle, and have regu- 
larly voted against it, on several grounds, chiefly because I have 
considered our pre-emption bills as not sufficiently guarded, 
But that objection does not hold in the present case. + ns bil 
is suflicientty guarded, so that none but dona fide actual settlers 
can obtain the benefits it secures; and to extending pre-emption 
to them alone I never have felt any great objection, nor doT 
now; andir 1 dig, it is now toolate to stop the progress of the 
system, after having so long sanctioned and encouraged it hy our 
legislation; and as it is united in this bill With the great measare 
of distribution, 1 have made up my mind to vote for the entire 
pill, and sincerely hope it may speedily become a law. 

Mr, WINTHROP said i: happened very fortunately for him- 
self that he did not succeed in obtaining the floor immediately 
after the gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. Pickens} had 
concluded, as, in that case, he shoald have been tempted to 
make along speech, But while the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey was speaking, he (Mr. W.) had conciuced that the weather 
was too warn for replying at length to the speech of the gente- 
man from South Carolina, He wou'd, therefore, content bim- 
self by making a few remarks on the prominent points intro- 
duced in the debate, 

fie said it would certainly look rather singular to see upon 
the statute books for 1841, a bill for an increase of the revenue 
by an additional tarifi—a bill for raising a Joan of twelve mil- 
lions, aad a bill for distributing the land revenue among the 


Biates. But however strange it might appear, he should, ne- 
vertheless, vote for the bilt now under consideration, as he be- 


lieved it to be the settled policy of the Government under the 
Consiitution; and if it was not constitutional, then every grant 
of land for education and other purposes, was a distribution of 
the property of the United States against the Constitution, Hi 
the Constitition gave no power to distribute the proceeds from 
the sales of the public lands, from whence was derived the 
authority for relinquishing several miilions of revenue, as 
would shortly be done under the operation of the compromise 


act. 

Mr. COOPER of Pennsylvania said that it was not his inten- 
tion to consume much of the time of the committee on the sut- 
ject now before it; but he felt hiniself called upon to say some- 
thing, in reply to what been advanced by his colleagues [Mr, C. 
Brown and Mr. Bip.ack} on the state of the public feeling in 
the State which they in common represented on this floor. 

Tis (aid Mr. C.Jas you, Mr. Chairman, well know, a ques- 
tion of vast importance to Pennsylvania, as indeed it isto allthe 
States. I was surprised greatly when T heard it assumed by iny 
colleagues that Pennsyivania, asa State, was opposed to this 
bill; and thar, if her Representatives here were to be governed 
hy instructions received from the State Legislature, they would 
be compelled to vote against it. Tcould not but look upon the 
ground assumed by them as an example of miserable, pitifel 
special pleading, unworthy of any one but a low petufogger in 
some luw court. What was the ground they assumed? That the 
Legislature had instructed us to go for distribution without 
pre-emption, and without any allowance of ten per cent. extra 
to the nine States in which the public lands lie. Did the reso 
lution of the Legislature contemplate our opposing the bill un- 


T 
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less it contained an absolute, unqualified distribution of the pro- 
ceeda of the public lands? No; it required us to vote for a diè- 
tribution vill in sucha shape as the bill could pass, so that the 
te might receive the benefit. Every body knows this, and 
those gentlemen will find that, when they shall return home to 
their constituents. My colleague who spoke this morning (Mr. 
Brown] tock this pesition; so did my other colleague, who ad- 
dressed the committee the day previons, [Mr. Biptack.} 

Mr. BROWN here explained. He had not said one word 
about the instructions of the Legislature, because he did not 
believe in Legislative instructions. The only insiructions he 
rezarded were those of his own constituents. He wished his 
colleague would let him have his portion by himself, and take 
his other colleague [Mr. Biptack] afterwards. {A laugb.] 

Most men (said Mr. Covrgr) have but one talent; the Irish 
tapsier had two—a talent to daw anda talentlo drink; but my 
colleague has three—one talent of speaking, another of speak- 
ing very fast, anda third of saying very little in a great many 
words. Heisa man, a gentleman of capacious mind, and so 
capacious that he cannot confine himself to one question, and 
aceardingly this committee beheld him wander over all the 
creation without once approaching the question in debate; or, if 
he did get near it for a moment, tarrying there too snorta 
space to leave even a foot-print to mark where he had stood. 
This arose from the versatility of gcuius. To confine himself 
down toasingle question at atime would cramp his cnergies. 
Hfence bis spirit expatiaied at large, and displayed amoung 
other rich acquirewents a profound acquaintance with heraldic 
plazcury, with ‘mottoes and devices, ead Whig banners. Now ' 
Ishonld have left my colleague with all these blushing honors 
thick upon him badhe confined himself to things like these; 
but when he chooses to attack the personal character of citi 
zens of my own State, I feel myselfcalled upon to remind him 
that such conduct is not very chivalrous, 

Mr. Caorer then alluded to the language used by Mr. 
Brown in reference to Mr. Bela Badger and other pipe-layers 
of Philadelpha, who, he prophesied, would soon be again in their 
proper sphere, the Penitentiary. Mr. Cooper esteemed his 
colleagues as a good fellow, bul he must tell him that the cha- 
racter of Mr. Bela Badger was as good as his own. 

After Mr. C. had conclude i his remarkson this branch, - 

pe BROWN rose and said “I believe] have now had my 
share. 

Mr. COOPER. No; Iskal give you some passing touches 
as I proceed. (Laughter and calls to order.) 

My. BROWN not caring to hear any of the “passing 
touches,” and conceiving that he had received his share, left 
the hall, 

Mr. COOPER then resumed and said: I will now proceed to 
the bill. The pubiic lands of the United S ates have been de- 
rived from three sources, or, rather, have been acquired in three 
ways: First, by treaty from foreign nations; secondly, by ces- 
sion from the States; and thirdly, by the extinction of the In- 
dian title according to treaty stipulations. 1 hold that the 
public lands, so far as they have beon acquired by treaty, 
whether from foreign nationsor from the Indian tribes, belong 
to the United States, and the United States may dispose of them 
as may be thought best. Tnregard to this portion of the lands, 
Ido not consider the Government as being a trustee for the 


States; not ina legal sense, atany rate. It may be true that 
the United States Government does standin the relation ofa 
trustee for the Statea in regard to so much of the landas has 
been ceded by individual States, according to the terms of the 
cession itself. And here arose an objection to the billen the 
part of the gentleman from South Carolina{Mr. Prexens.] He 
centended that those lands which have been ceded to the United 
States, if distributed at all, could only: he distributed to the 
whole of the States;in equal proportions, and that it was a viola- 
tion of thestipulation in the deeds of cession to connect with 
the distribution, as is done in this bill, the principles of pre- 
emption, and theallowance often per cent. extra in those States 
where the lands lie, Now, if this ishis only objection to the 
bil, he might very easily have obviated it by an amendment 
providing that the ceded poriion of the publie lands sbould be 
exempted from the operation of the pre-emptive principle in 
the bill, and also from the allowance of the ten per cent. 

But this was not the ground of objection on the partof my. 
colleagues. They are not opposed to the pre-emptive part of 
the bill, as they pretend to be: because, if we examine the re- 
cord of the vofeson every past pre-emption bill, we shall find 
that they voted, toa man, in favor of pre-emption, Isay, there- 
fore, that is not their objection. 

It was admitted yesterday by the gentleman from Virginia, 
{Mr. Grumer,] that there could be no doubt as to the constitu- 
tional right of Congress to distribute the avails of the public 
lands among the States, provided there was a surplus in the 
Treasury. The power had been frequently exercised, and he 


considered that as a settled question; and he looked atthe qnes- 
tian now before us simply as a question of expediency, ‘Phat 
i consider as the true view of the subject. The question for 
this committee is this: Is it expedient to make this distrrbution 
or not? ‘That isthe question. 

In my judgment there can be no doubt thatit is. Theob. 
jects to which the State will apply the money when received 
will not probably be such as lie legitimately within the sphere 
of the General Government. fu Pennsylvania the money will 
be applied either to purposes of gencral education or to pur- 
poses of internal improvement, er to pay the interest of the 
the debts contracted for these objects. This Government has 
no power to establish a system of general education, or to 
carry out a system of internal improvements, such as that 
State will desire to sce completed. I hold, indeed, that the Ge- 
neral Government has the power to carry on internal improve- 
ments within the States, for all purposes of a purely national 
character; for the defence of the country in war, or its glory 
and prosperity in peace. But ceu!d she expend the fund with 
the same economy as the Siate can? Certainly not. And the 
great object of the bill is ta relieve the State from embarrass- 
ment. Where States are not in debt, the money wil probably 
be anplied to general purposes of education and to more ex: 
tended works of internal improvement; going to develope the 
resources of the country, and to make it rich, great and 
powerful . 

The gentleman from Sonth Carolina (Mr. Pickens) warned 
us against the passage of this bill as a measure which waold 
eventnally dissolve the Uaion; bat, in wy juéement, there js no 
Jaw which Congress could pass so well calculated to preserve 
andto perpetuate the Union as this very bin. How could the 
gentleman shut his eyesto the fact that its natural and inevita- 
ble tendency will be to bind the States together? How could 
he avoid seeing that its operation must be to perpetuate our 


representative Government? ` Let me say a word on both thes 
points. : 
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Apply the fund derived from the sale of the public lands to- 


works of internal iniprovement throughout the Union, and 
what will be the resul}. Lines of communication wil} spee- 
dily stretch themselves from one extremity of each State to the’. 
other, and there meeting similar lines in the State adjoining, 
they willin a short time form continuous unbroken chains of, 
rapid intercomamunication from the northern extremity of 
Maine to the southernmost Cape of Florida, until it may be 
said, without afigure, that the various portions of, this widely: 
extended country are held and bound together .with bands of, 


iron. Thesame process will be extended from the shores of ` 
It wil: 


the Atlantic to the base. of the Alleghany mountains. 
perforate those mountains; it.willreach the rocky chain; nor 
will is stop there, but, passing this last barrier,it will spread ont, 


beyond until itreaches the distant shores of the Pacific. Dis- 


tance will be annihilated, obstacles will vanish, diversity and op- 
position of interest will gradually subside,and the jealousies and. 
heart-burnings and agitations which they now produce will 


come to an end. The products ofthe North will ina few | 


ays be coriveyed to the markets of the Southern States, while, 


in return, those of the Southern fields will as quickly-reach the — 


manufacturers of the North. ‘This rapid increase of mtercourse 
will produce in both a more just appreciation of the charac. 
ter ofeach other. Weshall then hear no more on this floor 


abont “the gentleman of the North” and “ihe gentleman of the . 


South’'—sounds which always grate upon my ears,and have 
often grieved my heart. Sectional divisions will cease, and 
we shall come at last practically to fee) and-realize that we.are 
one people, separated indeed by State lines, and dwelling under 
distinct State Governments, but still one great, united, happy,” 
powerful people. 1 
way to dissolvethe Union? 

Apply these funds to purposes of education, and what will 
be the resul? Will it not tend to perpetuate our Republican 
institutions? Does ant the gentleman from South Carolina 
know that intelligence among the people constitutes the very 
life-blood of such a Government? That without.it liberty 
cannot exist? Yes; diffuse knowledge among the people, bring 
the blessing of education to every man’s door, and there will 
be no longerany danger from the wiles of the demagogue or the 
plottings of ambitious men, who love power fur power’s sake, 
and care not for the highest and best interests of their fellow: 
meot. 

In an atmospheréof sound intelligence thecemagogue cannot 
live—the people know how to appreciate him and his profes- 
sions—his schemes will all fail, and the public liberty will be 
preserved and perpetuated. But, on the other hand, let the 
mass of the people sink into debasing ignorance, and how éa- 
sily do they become the prey of the usurper. How.quickly do 
they surrender up their most precious privileges and bow their 
necks to him who rules by the red title of the sword. - Is not thig 
in substance the history of all nations? Yes; and without the 
blessings of Heaven and our unsleeping vigilance, it will be the 
history ef ours. Thisbill provides the means of educating all 
the chilirenof the States. Is that a bill to destroy the Repub- 
lic? Was it to produce no other effect, than to enablo the son 
of the poorest man to risc by good conduct and natual gifts to 
an equality with the son of his richest neighbor, this: alone 
would be sufficient to recommend the bill to my support. 
Short of the diffusion of Christianity itself, I know. of no more. 
beneficent purpose than to diffuse broadly over the whole Jand 
the means of cultivating the buman mind, In Pennsylvania 
we have now a general system of education anda general sys- 
tem of internal improvements, but they are onerous to the 
people, and they have involved our State in debt. But give us 
our proportion of the public lands, and hoth systems will re- 
vive and flourish and bear their golden fruits. Can any man 
believe the assertion of my colleagues that Pennsylvania does 
not desire the fruits ofsucha bill? She does desire them, and 
she has from time to time instructed her Representatives to ad- 
vocate the measure, and so have a majority of all the States in 
the Union, and my colleagves know it. 
There are features in this bill which Tshould not vote for if 
they stood isolated and alone: but, for the sake of the great 
good with which they are united, 1 am willing to take the lesser 
evil, and J firmly believe that the bill, as it stands, will prove a 
great blessing to the State which have adopted, and which has 
adopted me. 7 i : 
Iwas aitiays opposed to pre-emption, chiefly, however, on 
account of its principle, and not on the ground that it will dè» 
tract much from the avails of this func; for I think there are 
documents to show that the practicalresult of the pre-emption 
right does not make a greater difference than five cents an acre 
on the lands sold. ike i g 
FIs not, then, Pennsylvenia—is not every indebted State—ia 
not every State in the Union, whether indebied or not—deeply 
and obviously interested in the passage of such a law? The 
public lands amount to more than a billion ofacres. Rell them 
but for a cent an acre, and they will produce five hundred mit- 
lions of dollars to divide among the States; of which sum Penn- 
sylvania would receive fifty ini ions. e 
be desired? Surely it is. Se will pay ber debts, both for inter- 
nal improvements and education. 1 will enable her tò develop 
her vast natural resources—to exhibit to the sight of the world 
that inherent power which now lies dormantin-her mountains 
and valleys. It needs but the fostering hand of Government to 
aid her in the process of unfolding 1t. And itis not too much 
to say, and I speak understandingly when Isay it, that Penn 
sylvania embosoms within her limits more of the natural means 
of wealth than Goes that proud England, once the mistress of 
the sea. and on whose territories the sum never sets. 
Barit is said that this bill will take alarge sum from the re- 
venue, and apply it to a purpose which is not constitutional, I 
hold, however, that (he Government should find other and un- 
ai ureés from which to draw its permanent revenue. In 
processof time the public lands will no longer furnish a find 
for any purpose. The period, indeed, is distant, but we can 
look forward to the time when all this uncultivated territory 
will bave been sald. and will be covered with a dense popula- 
tion. To what source will the Government then look? Bome- 
thing else must be resorted to, and why not do this at once? 
Lholdit to be the part of wisdom to reserve the public lands 
1 OSes, z 
Tor Oiber Da Dn from South Carolina [Mr. Pickens) informed 
this committee that the duties proposed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in bis report would ameunt to not less than twenty- 
seven millions: annually. Well, sir, grant that they will; 1 
esteem that one of the strongest arguments In favor of the bill. 


ìs not that an ‘object to` 


The duties proposed by the Becretary are moderate; and if, > 


Is this a result to be deprecated? Is this the ` 
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from a moderate:duty on articles now. free and. on: luxuries of 
life, auch’ an amount cang be ‘raised, then there -will -bo 
abundance of money for the Government without -living on the 


pubie langs. -2 ; 

-Twentyseven millions'of dollars is more than this Govern- 
ment,’ economically administered, wiil require.. When the 
Flerida warshall have been terminated, and its expenses paid, 
this sum will more:than meet our ordinary expenditures: And 
will taxes, such as those proposed, be a burdensome mode of 
raising revenue? They will not. They will be the least-bur- 
densome of any mode that could be ‘devised. From tables ex- 
‘hibited. by gentemen on the other side, itappears that. the quan- 
tity of silk imported amounts'to frein eighteen.to twenty mil- 
lions of dollars, while that of ,wines is not less than from two to 
three millions. Now suppose we lay a duty of twenty per cent. 
on'these two articles, how much of it do you think the farming 
interest’ of Pennsylvania and the planting interests of the 
Southern States wiil ever pay? Anamount absolutely trifling. 
‘No, sir: it is the rich, it isthe luxurious of our great cities who 
will pay these expenses of Government, and the frugal farmer 
aod the humble laborer will be, as.they ought to be, relieved. 
How many bottles of champagneare consumed in your district 
or in mine ina year? The number is small indeed. I will ven- 
ture to say. that more of it is used in the United States Hotel, in 
Phijadelphia, in one week, than in your county of Washington 
or my countiesof Adams and Franklinin a whole year. This 
is. the quarter to which we must look for ordi:ary, ay, and for 
the extraordinary revenues of this Government. By a mea- 
sure like this the working interest will be exempted from bur 
dons, and a rejoicing country will be relieved. What measure, 
then, can be more vitally important than a bill like this? f 
trustis will pass by a triumphant majority. 

Mr. DEAN of Ohio said he did not rise to enter at large into 
a discussion of this question, nor for the purpose of making a 
speech, but simply to give his views with respect to the merits 
of this bill.’ He had sai there and lisieged with much pleasure, 
it was‘true, to the eloquence and the declamation of the gentle- 
men who had preceded him, and he had heard much with re- 
gard tothe constitutional power involved in this question, but 
he confessed that he had been unable to discover from the argu- 
ments any bearing thatit could tave.on this subject. He felt 
himself at all times and upon all occasions bound to keep within 
the pale of the Constitution; and in no instance, and for no pur- 
pose whatever, would he permit himself knowingly to step be- 
yond its limits. This question, with regard to the public lands, 
had, as he conceived, been settled by along train of uniform ce- 
cisions in the action of this’ House, and he was at a less to per- 
ceive in whatever manner the cession of Virginia, or that of 
any other State, could be brought up here to thwart the will 
and pleasure of this body in reference to the public lands. 

Mv. D. having said that he had satisfied himself with re- 
spect to the first cession of Virginia and her claims, went on 
to remark that he did not see how it was that, by the ces- 
gion by Virginia, the Western lands had been made the 
boundaries and tho barriers by- which we were to be bound in 
respect to the public lawds. At the time of the cession of 
those lands by Virginia, he would ask, who had possession 
of Ohio and Indiana, and all the Northwestern Territory, and 
exercised the right of yoil and jurisdiction over ii? Was the 
right in Virginia, or wae itin the natives of th forest? Was 
that tract of country reduced to subjection by the strong arm 
of. power, or by negotiation, or any other means whatever, 
Cheep by that of mere imagination? Had she planted her 
standard upon that soil, and had she reduced theSiatives of 

that country at the time she made the cession? No, it was 

not even pretended that any such right as that existed in Vir- 
ginia at the time. she held it by a mere imaginary claim, such 
as all the Eastern States had done, by reason of their charters, 
and the notions of Christian doctrine prevalent at that time, 
which induced the discoverers of a wild region of country then 
to go forth armed with fire and sword to take possession of it, 

He argued that neither the cession of Virginia, North Carolina, 
. nor that of any other State, gave them any right to these pub. 
` Jic lands; and ne could show that the action of Congress on this 

subject had been based upon this ground for the last filly years. 

He hadno difficulty, then, in regard to the constitutional ques- 

tion. He believed that the indefeasible right of fee simple in 

the soil was vested in us. But had there bcen a gentleman who 
had offered a reason to satisfy any rational mind that these 

States have any right to the public domain beyond that of an 

imaginary righ? No, they had not pretended to otler any rea- 

sony Why, then, ought they to call upon the Federal Govern- 
ment fora distribution ofthe proceeds of the sales of these pub- 
lic lands? He contended that there was not one cent derived 
from the public lands belonging to the States; that the fund 
created by the sales of the lands belongs to the General Go- 
vernment, and that the sums arising therefrom would not de- 
fray the actual expenses which the Government bad incurred 
in making treaties with the Indians, and the wars it had carried 


on in relation to those- lands, and therefore there was nothing | 


to distribute, even admitting, for argument sake, that the 
States were entitled to ashare of the proceeds of the sales. 

He did not profess to be skilled in legislation, and particular. 
ly in discussing grave constitutional questions, such as were 
often involved in questions of this kind; but in his opinion the 
right ofthis Governmeut in the publicsoil wasclear and certain, 
indefea@ible and permanent. dfe held that it was one of the 
priacipal revenues of the Government, and that it ought to be 
secured to it to carry on its affairs. He maintained that the 
claim of the States was idle, and that it was neither founded in 
law nor justice. He regretted that this ha:l been made a party 
question. Le would like every legislator to act upon the broad 
ground of rightand justice. Jle would not, so faras he had any 
thing to say, attempt to urge his viewson party grounds, for he 


believed it was descending entirely too low fora Representative | 


of the people, who came here for the purpose of carrying out the 
will of his constituents, in enacting laws which should operate 
equal dnd alike on all, that party considerations shoul! enter 
into his course of action. The Government hail for the last 
fifty years taken possession of these lands; she had parcelled 
them out asshe hat thought proper; she had donated to one of 
the States hundreds of thousands of a and toanotheran equal 
number at least, or perhaps dauble that amouut, and she had 
ever since exerci-ed this unlimited jurisdiction uncontrolled 
over the public domain. Te insisted that this Government have 


no constitutional right to give away the public property, and ! 


that they have no more right to give away the public domain 
than the money-deposited in the Treasury of the Uaited States. 

He complained that the bill before the committee contained 
a provision in it that the States of Ohio; Indiana, and seven 
others, should receiveten percentum on the proceeds of the 


+ 


‘gales ofthe public lands over and above -what was to bè gìven 


to the old States.. For what purpose, he asked, was this provi- 
sion introduced, and introduced, too, by the very geritleman. who 
had contended strenuously that the lands should be parcelled 
outalike. for the public benefit? If the gentleman, with his 
impressions of the cession of Virginia, could -have intreduced 
this -provision,.he was at a Joss to see what had induced him 
-to` do:so. Why were the new States to have. ten per centum 
more than the old}? Was there not-somethjng behind the 
scene? Was there not something that did not strike the eye? 


Why wasit and what reason‘had been given? For no report: 
He had heard ne reason as- | 


had been made on the subject. 
signed forthis extraordinary feature of the bill, : 

Mr. W. C. JOHNSON rose and explained why the feature 
referred to had beer introduced. ; 


Mr. EAN proceeded. This was the first reason he had 


heard assigned for the introduction of the exception m favor of 
the new States. Now, if gentlemen were satisfied wiih thts 
reason, then they must look at the matter in a very different 
light from himself. He (Mr. D.) saw no reason to look to the 
prospective increase of population in those States, and he 
could not satisfy his mind by any process of reasoning why ten 
percent. was proposed tobe given to those nine new States. 
Ifit was supposed that they would increase in that ratio, per- 
haps it was tosatisfythem. But there was another feature in 
this bill which struck him as somewhat extraordinary. H was 
provided in the seventh section that 400,000 acres should be 
given to the new States for purposes of internal improvement, 
though he had understood it was intended to make it 500,000. 

Mr. W. C. JOHNSON explained that it was so intended, and 
was sọ written in the manuscript. 

Mr. D. resumed by saying that it was immaterial to the ar- 
gument. He had asked the reasons upon which this bill was 
predicated in order to judge of the propriety of the measure, 
He did not see why this land should ke given to those States. 
He though that the Government had already donated large 
quantities of Jand for purposes of internal improvement; and 
the gentleman from Massachusetts {Mm Winturop] had de- 
claimed must eloquently upon this point, and he (Mr. D.) con- 
fessed ihat he had almost become a convert to his reasoning, 
He contended that this section was partial and unjust in its 
operation, and therefore ought not to receive the sanction of this 
committee, Ue was opposed, he said, tothe whole bill. Te 
looked upon itat as one that was not called for under the 
the exigencies of the time, and one that was caleulated to work 
infintte mischief to this country. He had heard much said 
aboat dealing out the bounty of this Government to relieve the 
distressed States. Me would repeat that he heard it said that it 
would afford relief to those States that were largely indebted on 
account of internal improvements, and therefore it was just 
and proper. Ohio might be indebted, indeed she was indebted 
toa large amount, for internal improvements; but she would 
heyer consent to humble herself, and come before the Federal 
Government as a suppliant for its bounty. And, i£ she had gone 
in debt, she had to provide the ways and means to relieve her- 
self, but she would never come here to ask assistance from the 
Government. : 

But there was another view of this bill which he wished to 
take, and then he should have done. He would have no objec- 
tion to give his vote for this bill, so far as related to the pre- 
emption feature of it, becanse that met his approbation. He 
confessed his preference for the substitute proposed by the 
gentleman from Alahama {Mr. Payne] because he believed it 
would be beter calculated to promote the welfare and honor 
ofthe country. Heheld that there were but two questions in- 
valved in this subject. The first was, asto the power of Con. 
gress to grant lands tothe States atall, and whetherit has not 
the control over them. And, secondly, if it has the right, 
whether it was expedient to make the grant, Lt had been said 
on this floor repeatedly, and be would again reiterate the asser- 
tion, that Congress had been called together to take into consi. 
deration in what manner they can relicye the country—in what 
manner they could build up aud establish upon a sure and cer- 
tain basis the currency of this nation, and again restore confi- 
dence among the people. This has been proclaimed orer and 
over agam, from one end of the country tothe other. Was it 
expedient, at this time, fo take trom the public Treasury from 
tbree to five millions of dollars—to take that which wehave not 
got—to take that which we do not possess, and thus run the 
country in debt to that amonnt, for_ the purpose of giving it 
away to the States? Was it expedient? Wasit good policy? 
Was that the purpose for which we had been convened? Was 
that a course which would have the effect of restoring confidence 
throughout the commanity? He had reflected a good deal upon 
this question, and, without going into details, and without review. 
ing the whole (ariffsystem of the country, and withoutshowing 
that, if this money be taken fiom the public coffers and given 
to the States, it would or would not afford reliefto a distressed 
people, he would say at once that he was firmly convinted that 
i would not have that effect. It might goto relieve the dis- 
tressed banker, the stockjobber, and the man who holds 
State bonds. Tle asked how the distresses of the people were 
to be alleviated. and confidence restored? Itcertainly would 
not be done by taking this money from the public Treasury. 
We had already abstracted twenty-five thousand dollars from 
the public coffers to give to General Farrison’s widow, and 
now we proposed to take from five te seven million more. 
And next we proposed to borrow from nine to sixteen millions 
in order to make ap thisdeficit and defray the ordinary ex. 
penses of the Government; and, to meet this claim, a tariff on 
luxuries was to be impesed, so as to increase the present- 
venue from the existing tariff to the amount of twenty-two mil- 
lions more, 

“Mr. D. then went on to declare that ifthe present Adminis- 
tration were to proceed in this way, the people will discover 
that the little finger of this Administration was heavier upon 
them than the whole body of the last. He concluded. after 
some further remarks, with saying that. he felt bound 
to present the reasons. which he had done to the commit- 
tee, and he held that they were such as he thought should 
satisfy every- reasonable man that this bill ought not to 
pass. 

È Mr. HABERSHAM said that he would make no apology for 
obtruding on the attention of the committee at this time, 
had been sitting here session after session, and he had not ocea- 
pied, during that time, one hour in debate in this House: and 
if gentlemen who were so anxious to save tine in these dis- 
cussions would but give the members of this body a fair chance 
to be heard in behalf ofthe voies they intended to give, there 
wouid, perhaps, be more time saved than there was now. He 
therefore, as he had already said, would make no apology for 


He | 


presenting himself. at this time. "His object was to present, in 

as succinct a mode as possible, the motives and views which =~ 
would govern his vote ðr against this bill. Me did not hope to 
present to the committee one single new argument or new-idea, | 
‘tor he believed that every argument for or against this bill had.’ 
been already suggested in the debate. All he asked was the’ 
poor privilege of culling from ‘the’ mass of arguments which 
had been made,a few of the reasons why he would vote against + 
this bill. 3 Se sere ; ` 

Mr. H. then proceeded to notice. the closing remarks of the 
gentleman from Maryland, [Mr..W. Cost JoxNson,] and to ex- 
press his surprise that he should, after-roaking an eloquent and 
elaborate speech, filling six columns of the National Intelligen. ~ 
cer, close it by saying that. he hoped this debate would be 
brought toa close the present week. Now he (Mr. H.) was not”. 
disposed to waste tbe time of the House, nor was he indisposed `+ 
fobring the debate.to a close the present week, but he was of 
opinion that these who.had had an opportunity. of expressing. 
their sentiments. should be courteous enough toextend thesame 
opportunity to those whohad not. He fully concurred in the 
hope expressed by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. ` 
Cooper] that this nation may use its resources in such a man- 
ner as to make them the means of adding to its prosperity and 
welfare in every respect. He therefore felt some reluctance in 
giving his vote against this bill ashe would do, for he really, 
did believe that in some respects the distribution of this fund 
might be made to contribute to those great ends. - Bat, iù. this 
instance, he felt himself bonnd to look to the expediency of this 
measure; and while he was willing to see the Statesin a state 
of prosperity, yet he did not wis to see the, General Govern. 
tent so hampered and deprived of its resources as to disenable 
it from. protecting and defending the whole Union, ` 

Mr. H. say that he agreed with the gentleman from Maine 
in the view that he had taken. in reference to the “pub- 
lic lands; that they were a common fund for the benefit of 
all the States which accepted it. at the time of their cession, or 
which have since been created, or which may hereafter be 
created. They were conveyed by the States to the Union asa 
common fund, but with a certain limitation, which fund was to 
be used for the benefit of the Slates in their respective propor- 
tion of the common charges of their expenditure The Con- 
stitution made no change inthe limitation of the fund, which 
it placed at the disposal of Congress, and that limitation was . 
only that it should beso used as to inure tothe common benefit 
and to the equal benefit of all the States; or, inthe words of- the 
Constitution as nearly as he could: recollect them, “That this. . 
power shall not be used to prejudice the claimsof the United.. 
States, or of any particular State.” é 5 

We then, he (Mr. H.) would contend, possess the power to 
dispose of this fund in such manner as we think proper, pro- 
vided thereby we do not prejudice the rights of any State, or of 
the United States. He would say that, ifthe funds created by 
the proceeds of the sales of the public lands have, in the first 
place, paid all the expenses in relation to them; andif, in the 
second place, those proceeds, after having gone into the com- 
mon fund, have left a surplus equal to the common expenses 
incurred, then it would be proper to- distribute that surplus 
among the several States. Whenever the surplus was disco- 
vered nôt to be shifting and uncertain, then it might be dis- 
tributed; but nototherwise. Mr, H. next went into an exami: 
nation of some of the provisions of the bill—then reviewed 
some of the arguments advanced by Mr. W, C. Jonnson in its 
favor—and then, after making some remarks in regard to the 
cession ofthe public lands to the General Government, he gave 
wey (without concluding) to a motion that the committee rise ; 
when 

_ The committee rose, reported progress, and obtained leave to 
sit again, j 

Mr, UNDERWOOD, (on leave) from the’Committee for the 
District of Columbia, reported a bill making further provision 
for the maintenance of pauper lunatics in the District of Co- 
lumbia; which was read twice by its tide, and, on motion of Mr. 
U. was referred to the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, and ordered to be printed. a 

Mr. U. asked the House now to go into committee on the bill, 
but, it being close upon 3 o’clock, waived thg motion. 

Mr. STANLY gave notice that he would to-morrow make a 
motion to change the present rule of the House in that particu- 
lar which fixes 3 o'clock as the hour ofadjournment, 

And then the House adjonrned. 


IN SENATE, 
Saturpay, July 3, 1841. 7 

The CHAIR submiiteda communication from tlie President 
of the United States, in reply to a resolution of the Senate, réla- 
tive to the state of negotiations with the German Customs 
Union, for the reduction of the duties on tobacco, which, on 
motion by Mr. CALHOUN, was laid on the table, and ordered 
to be printed. . i 

Mr. WRIGHT presented the petition of citizens of Otsego 
county, New York, in favor of the passage of a genera} bank- 
rupt law; which was laid on the table. 

Mr. BUCHANAN presented the memorial of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Philadelphia, praying an appropriation ade- 
quate to the permanent support of the light house at the Dela- 
ware Breakwater; which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce- 

Mr, WOODBURY, in behalf of himself and colleague, pre- 
sented resolutions of the Legislature of New Hampshire, de- 
ciaring that Congress have no power to establish a National 
Bank: that, should a Bank be chartered, it will be the duty ofa 
subsequent Congrossto repeal it; that, ifa Bank be established, 
New Hampsiire willtake measures to protect her citizens from 
the encroachments of the Federal Government; that no emer- 
gency can justify. a connection of the Treasury of the Union 
with the banks; that the creation of a national debt wiil be a 
fraud upon the people; and also their opposition to the dis- 
tribution of the proceeds of the sales of the public lands and a 
protective tariff, their opinion that the teue policy of the Fe- 
‘deral Government is to contine its action to the objectsspeci- 
fically enumerated in the Constitution, leaving industry to 
regulate itself; that the resolutions passed July 4, 1838, relative 
to French spoliations prior to 1900, be repealed. 

The resolutions were read, laid upon the table, and ordered 
to be printed. e t 

Mmr. LINN presented the memorial of Glasgow, Harrison, 
Boyd and company, praying that measures may he taken to 
encourage the importation of gold’ and siver bullion from the 
Mexican States. . 

Mr. L. made some interesting remarks in connection with the 
memorial, which will be given in full hereafter. He showed 
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that this border inland trade ought to be protected and especi- 
ally encouraged by our Government; that by means of it seve- 
ral hundreds of thousands of dollars ia gold and silver coins, 
gold dust, and bullion, were annually brought into the United 
States, which, but for the trade, would be gathered up in com- 
merce by French and British vessels along the western coast 
for foreign goods taken thence into the Mexican Republic. 

Mr. L. contrasted the zeal of Congress to protect and encou- 
rage the Atlantic trade with the supineness and neglect of 
the inland border trade, avd urged upon the Senate the 
fairness, independent of the importance of bestowing equal 
attention upon the growing commerce of Mexico, through 
the border States. He urged that not only this shouid 
be done, but that more attention and encouragement 
should be given to our trade with the various Indian tribes of 
the West. He referred to the friendly intercourse kept up by 
the British traders with the Indian tribes within our borders, 
and to the notorious fact that those Indians are subsidized from 
Canada by the British Government with a view of securing 
their services against this country in case of hostilities with our 
Government, He dwelt for some time on the necessity of 
putting an end to this state of things. and conciuded by moving 
the reference of the memorial to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 

The memorial was accordingly referred. 

Mr. BAYARD said he wished to offer a resolution in relation 
tothe Reporters. Some modicationof the 47ih rule was evi- 
dently called for, It was desirable that a-fair distribution of 
the liberty granted to reporters should’ be made. One of the 
prominent city papers had given over ail pretension to report- 
ing the proceedings, and confined itself to a very brief outline 
of the business. Tle moved that ihe47th rulo be referred to a 
select committee of five, to be appointed by the Chair. 

Mr. WALKER observed that last session he had offered a 
somewhat similar resolution in relation to the Reporters ad- 
mitted on the floor of the Senate. 1 was his wish to see the 
proceedings of this chamber fairly and impartially reported for 
the information of the people; but he believed that never 
would be done until Congress employed Reporters of its own for 
the purpose. Jt was seen every day that the various letter 
writers who professed to give to the country statements of the 
business of Congress, misrepresented every thing so as to mis- 
lead the public mind. The people never could rely upon hav- 
ing correct reports of the proceedisgs in Congress till Reporters 
shall be employed by Congress itself for the purpose. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. CLAY said that, as a matter in connection with the sub- 
ject now under the action of the Senate, he would remark that 
one ofthe city papers which he sektom reads, had been put 
into his hands since he came into the Senate chamber this morn- 
ing. He was surprised to tind in that paper—not, indeed, un- 
der the head of the ordinary reports of proceedings—-but in a 
sort of running analysis of what occurred yesterday, a misre- 
presentation, calculated to wound the feeliugs of an honorable 
Senator, and to present himself (Mr. Cray) in the erroneous at- 
tituds of endeavoring to fasten on that Senator a denial of an 
assertion or contradiction, which would reflect upon his 
character for veracity, Nothing could be farther frorn his (Mr. 
CLAY’ s) heart and thoughts than the slightest intention to place 
that honorable Senator in any such positon. The good na- 
tured editor of the paper to which he (Mr. Cray) alluded, in 
his zealto sow dissension between that honorable Senator and 
him, (Mr. Chay,) not only professed to give the words which 
passed, but also to give his (Aly, CLax’s) very looks, motions, 
and actions; not only had done this, bat had attributed to him 
that he had left his own seat and taken that of the Senator from 
Illinois, within one seat of the Senator from Massachusetts, in 
anticipation of an incident that subsequently occurred. Now 
the fact was, that he had gone to the passage op: 
posite to the door, which was one of the few p'aces 
jn the chamber where a mouthful of fresh air might be 
occasionally enjoyed, and the worthy Senator from Tilinois 
(Mr. Youre] had offered him his seat, and insisted on his 
taking it, he presumed from the fact that he, (Mr. C.) was much 
the older man, (Mr. Younc assented. | it was under these cir- 
cumstances he had taken his seat, and not with any view of 
making a rude attempt to force the honorable Senater from 
Massachusetts to retract any exptession of opinion. He would 
reca! the Senate tothe ma in which the incident had oc- 
curred. The Senator from Virginia was going on tocharge him 
(Mr. Cray) with having c the Senator from Massachu- 
setts to order. He (Mi.Cs.a¥) rose to correct the Senator from Vir 
ginia, and to state that he did not know that his inquiry would or 
would not 'ead to the fact of whether that Senator had been ont of 
order. While thus explaining the object for which he (Mr.Cray) 
had interrupted the Sena: the editor presents 
jim in theattitudeof trying to make the Senator from R- 
chusetts admit that what he had stated was not true. His (Mr. 
Cuay’s) inquiry was stated insuch a man: erasto make itap- 
pear that he wanted to know whether the Senster from Mass: 
chusetts had not contradicred hin instead of what he ( 
CLAY) really wanted to know, which was, whether the res 
bis conviction proceed: 7 
authority that could d 
that he wasdirectly o 
opinions, and therefor e 
them. Jt had been concurred in th 
such opinions was improper. All he 
knowing from the Senator was i 
from what quarter he obtained 
viction that there wonkd 
adoption of the amendm 1 by the fe rom Vir- 
ginia, This was his sole purpose. Notting on earth was farther 
from his purpose than to urge his inquiry with a view of 
placing his friond, the Senator from Massachusetts, in a ques- 
tionable position. In conclusion, he hoped be would be allowed 
to express, jo common wit other Senators whose sentiments 
pad become known to him since he entered the chamber, 
thesatisfaction he experienced on learning that the difference 
of opinion which yesterday threatenedito interrupt the harmeni- 
ous relations between his friends, the Senators from Virginia, 
had been mutually explained, so as not to leave a trace of un- 


pleasant misunderstanding between them. He trusted that in 
the further progress of this bill, a resolution which he had im- 
posed on himself would be concurred in by those opposed to 
the measure, as well as by those in favor of it, to avoid all in- 
terruptions tothat harmony which best comported with the dig- 
nity of this grave and deliberative body. š 

Mr. ARCHER, in some brief remarks, adverted to the dis- 
cussion between himself and colleague yesterday, disavowing 
all unkind feelings on his part. 

Mr. RIVES responded in the same amicable spirit. 

Mr. LINN observed that he had a few remaks to make on the 
subject now before the Senate. He would not have felt disposed 
tosay a wordon this occasion had not the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, in hisremarks, appealed to hoth sides of the chamber, 
and deprecated the strong language called up by allusions to ex- 
citing topics. For the last ten or twelve years thatthe party which 


supported the late Administration had been in possession of 
power, the Oppositon to that Administration had been al- 
lowed, without limitation, the widest range of language 
—even when its violent and indecent abuse of Ge- 
neral Jackson and his friends seemed to pass the 
bounds of ail forbearance. It was well known that 
the friends of that Administration were particularly scru- 
pulous to observe towards the then Opposition not only the 
marked forbearance but all che kind feelings or consideration 
which properly belongs to a party in possession of power, Ál- 
lowances were made for the excited feclings of a minority: and 
it was felt that forbearance was a duty. Now the tables are 
turned. Thssupporters of the late Administration are here 
now ip the minority. And what is the reciproscity evinc- 
ed by the majority? Was it not fresh in the recollection 
of the Senate how that great and good man, now trem- 
bling on the verge of the grave, so much foved and 
revered by the American people, was treated yesterday 
in the remarks which emanated from the friends of the 
present Administration? Now, he (Mr. Lexy) felt no dis- 
position to depart without pro tion from the coourtesy 


| common Treasury not wantedto m 


which was most becoming and mostin accordance with the 
dignity of the chamber to which he had the honor to belong. 
No man respected raore than he did the obligations of courtesy; 
but he felt it due to himselfand to the principias of the party to 
which he belonged, to declare unequivocally that he would al- 
ways maintain his right to use the strongest, the most decided, 
and the most unsparing Janguarge in regard to the party in 
power, so far as it was connected with their officia! a He 
again adverted to theabuse cf General Jackson, and particu- 
larly on yesterday, and concluded witha strong asseveration 
that he would, on all occasions, in this chamber and cut of it, 
wherever and whenever he heard his venerated name assailed, 
defend it with all the energies that God had given him. 
FISCAL BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The Senate then procceded to the consideration of the bill 
to incorporate the subscribers to the Fiscal Bank of the Uni. 
ted States, the question being on the amendment proposed by 
Mr. Rives. 


Strike wut allafter the word “corporation” ar 
establish agencies, to consist of three or more persons, or to 
employ any bank or banks, at any places they may deem 
proper, to perform the duties hereinafter requived of the said 
corporation as the fiscal agent of ihe Government, and to 
manage and transact the business of the said corporation 
other than the ordinary business of discounting the promisso- 
ry notes, That is to say, the said corporation shall have the 
right at such agencies to receive depousites, to deal or trade 
in bils of exch , gold or silver coin. or bullion, or geods 
or lands, purchased on execution, or taken bone fide in pay- 
ment of deb:s, or goods which shall he the proceeds of its 
jands, and to circulate its notes. And moreover, it shail be 
lawful for the said Roard of Pirectors to convert such am 
cies into offices af discount and deposite unless the Legisla- 
ture of any particular State in which such agency shali be 
established, sholl,at its next sessi n after sucheagency ja esta- 


b s dissent there! 

Mr. PHELPS and Mr. HUNTINGTON followed in the de- 
baie, the former avowing his intention to vote for Mr, RivES’s 
amendment, aud the lat 

Mr. SMITI of Indiana oht 
Senate proceed to the con: 
afier a jong Executive 

The ï ourned until T 


Mr. SUMMERS, on leave, presented 
earning the case of cont election fom t 
ma; which were referred to the Committee of 
ordered to be printed. 

DISTRIBUTION AND PRE-EMPTION BILL. 

On motion of Mr, W C. JOUNSON, the House again re- 
soived itself into Commitieeof the Whole o1 the state of the 
jon, (Vir. Lawrences, of Pennsylvania. in the chair.) on the 
HH] to appropriate the pro he sales ofthe public la 
and to grant preemption t 


tions, and 


i 


the motion of Mr. Cr 


from Thorad 
sumed bi 
Hesri 
ated tha 
pute the proc of thesales of the pu 
States according to their respective por 
charge of that expenditure; that until the 


tures, the only« eyuitable mode of do 
was to approptiate the proceeds for that 
ture. < 

Now, he would ask, was there any such surplusin the 
| common Treasury? There was a loan of $12,000,000 
| recommended by the Secretary of the Treasury, anda bill for 


VA 


neral expendi- 


<< 
which was now pending before this House, for the purpose 
of meeting the immediate wants ofthe Government. Certain- 
ly this was not an evidence that there was a surplus in the 
Treasury tobe given away. a 

By the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, the ‘ésti- 
mated deficiency in the revenue forthe years 1841 and 1642 was) 
rather upwards of sixteen millions of dollars to meet the cur- 
rent expenditures; to which he (Mr. H.) thought might fairly 
be added (as many gentlemen had contended at the last ses- 
sion) the claims of private individuals and of States which no 
doubt were just, and had, in part, been admitted to. be so, pro- 
bably to the amountof eight. or ten miulions more; making 
something like a debt of at least $25,000,000, for which we were 
now admittedly liable. sees tage i 

Itthus appeared manifest that there wasa deficiency to the 
amountcertainly of sixteen, and probably, of twenty-five mil- 
lions of dollars. 

But hishonorable friend from Maryland (Mr. Jounson] had | 
stated thatif the expenses of the trust had been paid, and there. 

wasasurpius of the proceeds, that surplus ought to be distri- 
buted,even ifthere was a genera! deficit in the Treasury, because 
these lands never had been consideredas a source of national 
revenue. In reply to this position, he (Mr. H.) would say that 
ever since they were ceded to the United States these lands al- 
ways had been considered and treated asa partof the common 
revenue, and used as such. As an evidence he would refer 
to a report from the Committee on Manufactures of the Senate, 
in 1832, made by an honorable gentleman then and now a mem- 
ber of that body from the State of Kentucky, (Mr. Cray.] 
{See Senate Doc. 448, Ist session, 22d Congress.) That report 
held the following language: . 

“Government may employ the proceeds of the public lands 
as a part of the ordinary revenue, or in any other manner con- 
sistent with the Constitution. There may be revenue without 
taxation: The report recommends distribution only because 
they are not wanted for ordinary revenue.” 

ere, then, Mr, IF. had high authority to sustain him in the 
ground he had taken against the position of the gentleman from 
Mary land, [Mr. Jounson,] that these proceeds were considered . 
as revenue to be disposed of by Congress in any nranner they 
might think proper, subjcct to the conditions of the trust. 

The gentleman from Maryland argued that an empty Trea- 
sury was no argument against distribution, and produced as an 

instance of Congress having exercised that power previously, 
that, after ihe Revolutionary war, and when the Treasury was 
empty, Congress did assume the debts of the States, and did 
ultimately pay them out of the common funds of the nation. 
Was there act, he would ask, a wide difference between tha 
two cases—a difference wide as the poles, both in the fact and 
in the principle? The debis of the Revolution were incurred 
in the defence of the common rights ang propeiiy of the Union. 
They were not incurred for the benefit of any particular State, 
but of the whole nation. Was not that a case in which the 
Government not only could, but was bound to assume the pay- 
ment of those debts? And was that same principle acted onat 
the present day? Ifa Siate expended money in suppressing 
insurrection, repelling foreign invasion, or in any manner. for: 
the generai and public good, Congress did, and always had re- 
munerated it. | . 

But what was the case now in which the gentleman would 
en‘urce this example? {t wasa casein which the States had 
voluntarialy increased their present debts—debts not intended 
for the general good, although they. might ultimately so ope- 
rate. Butthey were debts created in the prosecution of inter- 
nal improve. vents within their own limits—improvements 
especialy Intended to promote the interests of the indivi luat 
States, and considered, to a great extent, as mere State interests, 
differing, also, from the other in the fact that, in the former 
case, the debts were mcurred involuntarily, whilst, in the pre- 
sent case, they were incurred voluntarily. Here, then, was a 
diference between the two cases, in point of fact, and a wide 
dflerence in point of principle, ; 

He wished to bs expressly understcod. He was as great an 
advocate for internal improvements in the States as any man, 
He was gratified, hoth asa man and asa citizen of the United 
= , to see the vast improvements that were going on in 
every quarte Le elt proud of the improvements that were 
at this ume going on in his own State of Georgia, and which 
would, in a ye ighteen months, be completed by her own 
means. But he ot as a Representative, in part, of the 

} e ofthat Ste cand here and give his assent to what he 
considered a measure altogether objectionable in the presens 
state of the public treasury, . ; 

But hisfriend from Maryland had stated that if there was not. 
a surplus now, a surplus might easily be created; and when he 
sd how? the reply was, by laying a duty of 20 per cent. 
‘icles imported, except some enumerated ‘articles 
abour 814,009,000. Now, is was much easier to 
mak ulceration in figures to produce a result, than it was 
to produce thesame result in practice. 

Bat these of ibe gentleman to be adopted, and 
that, with Ge exception of these fourteen millions of imports, 
adnty of 2 iould be laid on all other ofour imports, 
the result, a tothe report of ihe Secretary of the Trea- 
would bea revenue of $22,500,000, But this was for the, 
esent and the coming year. At the expiration of that une, 
when the compromise ac reached iis lowest limits, the 
amount would be $20,900,000— being a difference of nearly two 
mihious . ; m : 

Bacdid experience authorize us to believe thet our expendi- 
tnves could be kept even within that limit? For the last four 

n tated to bave been upwards of $28,000,000 
g that as the criterion, even ifthe rovenus 
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consent to this ad valorem:duty} At the last session an hon 
rable gentleman from Massachusetts: had ‘stated, if he; Mr. H. 
recollected rightly, that the New England States were willing 
to allow the compromise act to'stand as ‘it how was. He 
gave full credit to that statement.. And. why? Simply be- 
cause it Was the interest of those States to allow the compro- 
Mise act to remain as it was. They well knew that any great 
increase of the duty. would produce the effect it had hitherto 
done—that the result would be competition of capital among 
themselves, anda compétition from one one end of the Blue 
Ridge to the other, which it- would be very hard for them to 
resist ae eas 

But would the compromise act after the year 1842, with the 
additional duty of twenty per cent. on silks, wines, and teas, 
cover the expenditures of the Government?’ He would read 
the following table: ` 


s ‘Imports in 1838, 

Of wines °° 7 * : - $2,319,282 
Silky Se Š ` s 9,812,338 - 
Teas - . - - À 3,497,156 

Aggregate - - - + $13,627.776 

In that year free of duty - - - $69,860,000 

Deduct the above - - - - 15,627,776 

$45,232,224 

Whole import of that year - ` - 113 717,404 

Tn 1833the whole import was - . - 157,609,000 

Articles free of duty - - - 72,010,000 


In 183%the free goods rather exceeded the whole import one- 
hall, or 60 to 113. 

Tn 1339 they rather fall short of one-half, or 72 to 157. (See 
Becvatary’s report, Lst session 26th Cong. Doc, No. 3, tables F 
and G.) 

Now, after 1842, if the duties, with the addition of those on 
silks, wines, and teas, would not cover expenses, would they 
consent to a duty of twenty per cent, orany percent. on arti- 
cles used in their manufactures? He thought he might safely 
answer that they would not Buti! the manufacturers in the 
Eastern States were to doit, would the iron interests? 

The besi evidence we could have on that point was the fact 
that notwithstanding the high rates of duties now, they were 
calling for an increase of duues for the protection of the iron 
business, If that was so, what would be the result? A com- 
promise again, noton the principle before adopted, free of the 
concession which every body made that the revenue should be 
suilicient to cover the economical expenditures of the Govern- 
ment, but they would seek iton the ground that in order to sus- 
tain their interests, they must have a high duty, that the in- 
come may be made to cover the expenditures. 

But he asked gentlemen of the iron interest whether a 
high duty would benefit them? Let them consider what would 
be the result of such a duty, whether protective or not. The 
same reauits would follow with them that would be produced 
in the couon and wool manufactures, Mr. H. here referred to 
the iron ore and cheap water powers abounding in the moun- 
taing of the South, and warned the iron interest also to beware 
of the consequences of the competition which must follow. 
He referred also to the success of an iron experiment in his 
own region of country. Le feared, however, that gentlemen 
wold ñol profit from experience, but would stil ask for this 


uty. 

he would ask of the advocates of this bill whether they would 
faithfully pledge themselves, if the bill passed, und the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands should be distributed, not only that 
they would keep down the expenditures to the income, but 
that they would not increas: the expenditures for the purpose 
ofrendering it necessary to levy a higher duty? If they would 
give hin that pledge, (Mr. H. was understood to say,y he was 
willing to meet them. If not, then to increase the revenue we 
must Increase the duties, tor there would remain no other 
source of revenue; and this bill was thus the foundation of a 
permanent high protective duty; and he asked gentlemen from 
the farming and planting interests, no matter in what section 
of the Union they resided, whether they were willing to lay 
such a foundation for highduties? whether or not they were 
prepared to subject their people to a permanent high tarif? If 
they were, he was not willing tosubject his people to it. He was 
not willing, by giving them the paltry proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands, (lor the share of Georgia, distribnted among her 
white population, would not amount to twenty-five cents annu- 
ally,) to create (he danger or run the risk of subjecting his peo- 
pletoa high tarif He would not consent to it for such a mess 
of pottage. Woud the planting interests any where? Le hoped 
not, 

What would be the resu!t of the distribution? The non-ma- 
dufasturing stues would receive the proceeds, and pay them 
back into the Treasury in high additional dudes. The manu- 
Jaciuring States would do the same thing, but they would gain 
the whole venefitof a high protection on their industry at home. 
The non-manufacturing States, therefore, had nothicg to gain, 
whilst the manufacturing States would gain, at all events, 
this great, decided advantage. This alone ought to induce 
those who represented the farming and planting inte. 
rests here to scrutinize chis bill closely before they voted in fa- 
vor of it. Ifticy were willing to beara high tariff, he was not; 
nor was he willing. for himselfand his constituents, to risk such 

result, 

Bat the gentleman from Maryland has said that he pressed 
thigag a State Rights measare. He (My. IE.) would say, from 
such a State Rights doctrine the Lorddeliver him. Hehad been 
a State Rights man; he had fought the batties of State Rights 
both in his own State and Mouth Carolina. tle had gone hand 
inhand with the State Rights party, wherever it had existed, 
all his life;aodhe would ask any true State Rights man whe- 
ther this was a State Rights mes Coud that bea State 
right which wasa mere matter of expedicacy—which depend- 
ed onthe wiilof Congress whether it should be exercised or 
not? This distribution was not a permanent thing; Congress 
could will it, and Congress could withhold it. What was this 
but making the States dependent upon the will of Congress? 
He asked the gentleman from Maryland whether he was willing 
to place his own glorious State, the blood ef whose citizens had 
manured the fields of Eutaw and Camden, and who had so 
gallantly defended the fagof their country on the walls of Fort 
Meffenry, whether he was willing to place such a State in this 
humiliating attitude? He (Mr. H.) thought that the gentleman, 
if he reflected wellon the effects to be produced on the indepen- 
dence of his own State, would himself withdraw his support 
from thig bill, 
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‘There was one portion of the gentleman’s remarks which he 
(Mr. H.) had deeply regretted; and. he- could not but think that, 
in his enthusiasm, the gentleman had -been carried further than 
he intended to go. He, Mr. IJ. alluded to that part of the gen- 
tleman’s ‘remarks in which he -referredto the cabinet, to the 
number of suppliants for office, and to the, heads of Depart- 
ments, sitting like demigods ‘upon their throne, and treating 
with contempt the humble applicants. Now, for his own part, 
he would say thathe had never seen a cabinet more straightfor- 
ward than this. ~ 

Mr. W. C JOHNSON said that by the permission of the gen- 


tleman [Mr. WaversHsm] he would place his (Mr. J.’s) re- _ 


marks in a true position, that erroneous inferences may not be 
drawn from them. Hehad in his (Mr. J’s) speech made no 
personal attack, nor did he think of charging corruption on 
any officer of the Government. He spoke of the power of the 
Executive, and its vast influence. He had alluded to the past 
Executive as wellas to the present, and the members of this 
committee were no doubt as well impressed with the truth of 
hig remarks ag himself. 

He spoke of the heads of Departments to show what infiu- 
ence they could each wield by patronage. And their increased 
and increasing patronage made those who were intended to 
be inferior subordinate officers of Government now cdressed, 
ane daily solicited for favors, as if they were mimic Presi- 

ents. 

Nor did it ever enter his mind to attack the motives of those 
who wielded this power or who received its benefits. He should 
only think of doing that when occasion made it necessary, So 
far from charging the present Executive withexcessof use ofthis 
dispensing power, he believed that he fell,as yet, farshort of pub- 
lic expectation on this subject; and if he (Mr. J )had any opi- 
nion on that subject, it was that the heads of Departments were 
too tardy in realizing the wishes of the public on this subject. 
It was one thing tospeak of powercentering in the Executive 
—it was another to charge and abuse of the exercise of pow- 
er. He said, or if he did not he would now say, that it is 
most liable to abuse whenever Cabinet officers aspire to higher 
s ations. 

Mr. HABERSTIAN continued. He was happy to have 
afforded the gentleman an opportunity of making the explana- 
tion; not that he (Mr. H.) desired “it, but that there were 
always those who were ready to misrepresent statements that 
were made here. And, to show the gentleman thst he (Mr. 
H.) did not do him injustice, he would read from his own 
notes the precise sentiment which he had intended to express 
at the time the gentleman interrupted him for the purpose of 
explanation. It was this: “I am sure he merely meant it 
as a picture of what might be, not what is,” Such, however 
was the construction which the remarks of the gentieman might 
be made to hear. He considered that gentleman as straight for- 
ward and honest as the very cabinet of which he was about to 
speak. Aad not only did he so consider him, but he considered 
him to be as warm a friend of that cabinet as he (Mr. I.) him- 
self was. So far as he could judge, the only object which that 
cabinet had in view was to do justice to the people and to the 
States—not to display their power or to exercise it improperly. 
Let them continue that course, and they would find in him as 
warm asupporter as he knew they would in his friend from 
Maryland. 

Phe great argument which had been relied on both for the 
support of tis bil and ofa dill of a similar character introduced 
into the Senate last session, was, thatil we did not divide the 
proceeds now, the new States would soon take all. Mr. I. con- 
troverted this position, contending that the same ratio would ex- 
ist for along time to come, and that even if the power should 
reach the hands of the new Siates, which it could not do for 
years to come, he had too much confidence in their justice and 
magnanimity to anticipate such a result. 

The gentleman from Maryland has said that the General Go- 
vernment had taken to itselfall the revenue of the country from 
cusioms and the proceeds of the sales of the public lands. 
True; but for what?) What duties had the General Government 
to discharge? What expenses to incur? She had to pay the 
expenses of the whole defence of the country, naval and miti- 
tary—of our foreign negotiations—of onr Indian wats—of the 
administration of all our infernal revenue. Now, he (Mr. n.) 
would say that whenever the revenucs derived from these 
sources were more than sufficient to meet the expenditures, 
give them to the States. And another answer was, that if the 
General Government wanted revenue, and we took it from the 
Geneva} Government, and gave it tothe States, then the States 
must be taxed to make up the deficiency, 

He had done what he could to wain the firming and planting 
interests against the passage of this bill, He would conclude 
by giving to the States in whieh the land iay the warning of one 
who stood high in the confidence of the West; and for this pur- 
pose he (Mr. FE) would read the following extract from a re- 
port made by Mr. Wickliffe, as chairman of the Committee on 
Public Lands: [Vide reports of House Committees, Ist session, 
221 Cong. doc. No. 448, p. 6:] 

“So long as Congress shall retain the right and power of le- 
gislating over this subject, and the proceeds arising from the 
pubiie lands shall be regarded as national treasure or revenue, 
and not the individual property of the separate States, it may 
he hoped that an enlightened and a liberal poliey will be pur- 
sued: when the States shalleach havea vested interest separate 
and distinct. that poticy which will be calculated to convert 
these lanis into the most money to increase the annual divi- 
dend of the several States, will be pursued, regardless of the 
wants or condition ofthe States in which they lie. The repre- 
sentatives in Congress from the old States, constituting a ma- 
jority, influenced by a desire to make this fund lasting and pro- 
fitable for State purposes; to enlarge the dividend of their re- 
spective States; to exhibit, in bold relief, on their annual or bi- 
ennial return to their constituents, the countless thousands 
wrung from the new States for the purpose of lessening the 
burdens in the old, will stay the progress of surveyirg the pub- 
lic lands, All that are surveyed must be sold, must be forced 
upon the er Public lands wil! be sold, but they will be 
ofinferion qu - The tide ofemigration andthe spirit of en- 
ferprise will be cheeked; donations to the meritorious settlers 
to the new States for pub ic improvement, wili no longer be 
made; pre-emptionsin favor of the honest and industrious 


pioneers ofthe West will be denied. A cold, calculating, sor- , 


did, and selfish policy musi and will influence the members of 
Congress in all futnrelegisiation upon this subjéct.? 

Mr. PARMENTER stated that, after the elaborate discussion 
which had taken place on the bill, he should not have made 
any observations, were it not that he should vote differently 
from his colleague, (Mr, Wustnsop,} who spoke yesterday, 


and that he probably differed. in opinion from ail his colleagues 


- with’ respect to the bill. under consideration; and for the addi- 


tienal reason that the Legislature of the State which he repre- 
sented in part had passed a series of resolves on the subject of 
the distribution of the public lands, which had been presented 
to the House during the present session. 
` Ishall endeavor (continued Mr. P.) to confine my remarks 
mainly to the points presented by my colleague yesterday, wich 
such other views as may naturally arise from that examina- 
tion. Lagree with him in his statement that, so faras our 
State is concerned in a pecuniary view, the measure is but of 
little moment. Massachusetts needs no aid of this kind. What 
she owes she can pay from her own abundant resources; ‘ard 
that portion of her debt which is not vested in safe institutions 
is not sufficiently large to create alarm any where... We are, 
therefore, in exercising our judgment, perfectly free from any 
important question of interest, and can look at the subject with 
asingle eye to ite bearing on the welfare.of our common coun- 
try. It is true that my colleague incidentally introduced the 
subject of a protective tariff, for which he said he should be an 
advocate at all times. If, by a protective tariff, he means dis- 
criminating duties, having its whole amount predicated on the 
economical wants ofthe Government, I should agree wiih him 
so far as it could be made with proper regard to the other great 
interests of the nation, and limited by the wants of the National 
Government to constitutional expenditures. The great body 
of the citizens of. Massachusetts, I believe, require no more. 
They would be pleased, no doubt, to see the necessaries of life, 
such astea, coffee, and other similar articles, free, the amount 
of duty added to iron, lead, and other articles ofthe kind, for 
the benefit of the mineral regions; and on such things as hats, 
shoes, and other things of the like character, to benefit manu» 
facturersand mechani¢s, But this is not the time for this dis- 
cussion, nor for entering into detail. I touch only on the gene- 
ral principle as it has beenalluded to. 

My colleague and he thought it proper to address the com- 
mittee, to vindicate the vote hesbould give in favor of the bill 
at this time, when the nation was in debt. Coming, ashe and I 
do, from a State whose people consider it proper to be just be- 
fore they are generous, it was certainly incumbent upon him to 
show the propriety of providing for the distribution of three 
millions of dollars annually, when the nation was in debt. {fe 
remarked, however, that the party with which he acted was 
rot responsible for the debt. I take issue with him on that 
point. It has been shown, over and over again, and the jour. 
nals of Congress will prove it, that his party have always voted 
for large appropriations to a much greater extent, very much 
greater, than the party with which Tact. 

The clause in the Constitution has bern cited in relation to 
theauthority given to Congress over the territory of the United 
States; and it is said there ts nothing which prohibits Congress 
from distributing the proceeds of the public lands—that it is not 
money raised from taxes, and, therefore, not resting upon the 
same ground with them. In this case, there can surely be no 
difference in the consequences and effects between distributing 
the proceeds of taxes and the withdrawal from the public 
Tieasury of money which must inevitably be replaced by 
taxes, 

But he has said the condition of the debtor States demands 
our attention; that we are all interested in their good credit 
and standing. But is it proper that the prudent States 
should suffer for the imprudent, the provident for the impro- 
vident, ifthere ke such? If they have unwisely run in debt, 
will they not again? But J do not wish to comment on the 
course pursned by any State. It is sufficient for me to be sa- 
tisfied that I have no right to vote money out of the public 
Treasury for any of them. They undoubtedly have the dise 
position, and, by effort, probably the ability, to pay their own 
debts. But what would this distribution do for them? What 
would it do for Pennsylvania, with her thirty millions, Indiana, 
with her twenty-five millions, or Maryland with her fifteen 
millions of deht? The annual amount of future proceeds of 
public lands is estimated at three miilions of dollars, Zen per 
centum aff for the new States will reduce it to two million 
seven hundred thousand dollars. Deduct other expenses, and 
you would probably bring it down to about ten thousand dol- 
lars for cach representative district. Pennsylvania has twenty. 
eight Representatives. Her amount would be two hundred and 
eighty thousand dollars, not the interest on five millions of dol- 
Jars, Beginin this way, and where will you end? 


But it isurged that the deeds of cession from the various 
Siates to the Union of the public lands show that it was the 
intention of the grantorsthat the proceeds of the lands should 
he distributed among the States instead of going into the public 
Treasury for the benefit of the whole asa Confederacy. Ht ap- 
pears to me that, with all their ingenuity, gentlemen have been 
able to present only a forced construction, while the practice of 
the country has been, for fifty years or more, to consider tho 
public lands as a source of national revenue. I have nodoubt 
weshall be told, when constitutional scruples are advanced 
against the proposed United States Bank, if it veach here, that 
the question has been settled by the repeated decisions of the 
authorities of the nation, and there is doubtless some force in 
the idea. But the latter question bas always been controverted. 
The other never, until within a short time. The authority of 
eminent statesmen has been cited to show that the plan of dis- 
tribution among the States from the National Treasury of ye- 
venue has been sanctioned by high authority, ‘this, indeed 
applies only to surplus, but it is offered to sustain the principle 
of distribution. The message of Mr. Jefferson in 1806 has been 
referred to, bat Mr. Jofferson expressly said it would be neces. 
sary that the Constitution should be altered to authorize it. 
President Jackson has been so often quoted that I read the con- 
cluding part of the zrgument in his last message, in justice to the 
subject and to the character of that great patriot : 


“Without desiring to conceal that the experience and obser- 
vation of the Jast two years have operated a partial change in 
my views upon this interesting subject, it is nevertheless re- 
gretted thatthe suggestions made Dy me in my annual mes- 
sages of 1829 and 1830 have been greatly misunderstood. At 
that time the great struggle was begun against that latitudinarian 
construction ofthe Constitution which authorizes the unlimited 
appropriation of the revenue of the Union to internal im- 
provements within the States, tending to invest in the hands and 
place under the control of the General Governmental the prin- 
cipal roads and canals in the country, in violation of State rights 
and in derogation of State authority. At the same time the 
condition of the manufacturing interest was such as to ereate 
an apprehension that the duties on imports could not without 
extensive mischief be reduced in season to preyent the accu. 


mulation ofa considerable 
national debt. 

“In view of the dangers of sucha surplus, and in preference 
to its application to internal improvements, in derogation of the 
rights aad powers of the States, the suggestion of an amendment 
to the Constitution, to authorize its distribution, was made. It 
was an alternative of what were deemed greater evils—a tem- 
porary resori to relieve an overburdened Treasury until the Go- 
vernment could, without a sudden and destructive revulsion in 
the business of the country, gratually return to the just princi- 
pie of raising no more revenue from the people, ia taxes, than 
As necessary for its economical support. Even that alternative 
Was not spoxen of butin connection with an amendment of 
the Constitution. No temporary inconvenience can justify the 
exercise of prohibited power ora power not granted by that in- 
strument; and it was from a conviction that the power to distri 
bute even a temporary surplus of revenue is of that character, 
and it was suggested only in connection with an appeal to the 
source of all Jegal powers in the General Government—the 
States which have established it. 

‘No such appeal hasbeen taken; and, in my opinion, a dis- 
tribution of the surplus revenue by Congress, either to the 
States or the people, is to be considered as among the prohibi- 
tions of the Constitution. As already intimated, my views 
have undergone a change, so far asto De convinced that no alte- 
ration of the Constitution in this respectis wise or expedient.” 

To place the matter beyond doubt that he had in view the 
public lands as well as other sources of revenue, he states, in 
the same message, that the proceeds from public lands had 
that year been about twenty-five millions of dollars, and from 
customs twenty-two and a-half millions of dollars—the whole 
receipts, from all sources, being between forty-seven and for- 
ty-eight millions of dolars. These remarks apply toa surplus 
revenue; how much more forcible are they to a plan for distri- 
bution, in anticipation of receipts. 

I have referred to the resolves from the State of Massachn- 
setta conceming the public lands, which have been presented 
to the House ut this session. They are six in number. The 
four iirst rela’e to the subject of the public lands: the two last 
contain merety an expression of opinion as to the feelings of the 
citizens of Massachusetts, anda direction for thetransmission of 
copies to various authorities. Now, sir, from my political posi- 
tion, it is not to be expected that in cases where the great parties 
in this country divide, I should often agree with the party majo- 
rity in my own State, yet I always look upon the proceedings of 
ils Legistature with great respect, both on account of their high 
anthority and the deliberation with which all important matters 
are there considered, 

The first of these resolves sets forth that the public lands, 
having been acquired by the common sacrifices of all the 
States, or purchased from the public Treasury, are the com- 
mon property of all. Nothing is said of the trust principle. 
Tue second is in favor of the pre-emption principle to the ac 
tual settler. Since I have had a seat in Congress, I have been 
in favor of the pre-emption principle, and have so voted, al- 
though I believe many of my colleagues of the opposite party 
have not. I consider it right, and I consider it politic. The 
State I representin part is one of the smallest in territory, and 
approaches some of the largest in populetion. It isa question 
of interest to us. We have ayoung and active population, who 
often prefer taking their chance ina new country, and gain a 
farm by their industry, to remaining on the less fertile lands of 
Massachusetts. The third resolve states that Massachusetts is 
in favor of liberal provisions to the new States, but is opposed to 
ceding the public lands to the States in which they lie, as unjust, 
and contrary to the stipulations and conditions of the deeds of 
cession, Ido not know, Mr. Chairman, that I should object to 
any thing advanced in these three resolves, but to the fourth I 
eannotagree. Itisin the following words: 

“Resolved, ‘That a system of distributing the proceeds of the 
public lands among the several States, with reasonable provi- 
sions in favor of the new States and the actual settler, ought to 
be adopted, both as a measure of public policy in putting at 
rest a disturbing question, and of substantial justice to all the 
States of the Urmon.” 

With all respect.to the Legislature, I doubt, even if the sys- 
ten of distribution could be sanctioned by any consideration 
consistent with duty to the nation, whether there is any proba- 
bility that it would put to rest a disturbing question: If the 
now States claim, as has been remotely hinted, a right to more 
than ten per ceatum, will they consent (because this is given) 
to surrender their rights? Surely not. [believe they will jn- 
sist upan their right they may think they are, without any 
reference to the provision in this bil. J had rather rely upon 
the sense of justice of the new States, powerful as they willsvon 
be, than to introduce a provision which possibly may be mis- 
understscid or i cied. Ido not believe any disiurbing 
question can L a in this way. 
ng the and in support of the argument that the 
ustes af the public lands for the bene? 
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Wih regard tothe available value of these lands, the gen- 
tleman trom Psansyivania [Mv Cooper} has stated that there 
wate abilloa of acres, which, at an average of 50 cents per 
acre, would bring five hundred millions of dollars, and the 
share of Penusyivania would be about fifty millions of dollars. 
Ido not know, if the land could be all sold, that the amount 
would not beso. Butitappears to me the statement is Hable 
to be misunderstood. If the basis be correct, that the annual 
sales o; lands willamount to but three millions of dollars, the 
principal of which that sum would be the interest is the present 
worthof all the lands. Ofcourse, at six per cen'um, which 
seems to be generally considered fMir interest, it would be 
worth only fifty millions of dollars, or one-tenth of the estimate 
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airhoush the receipts in two or three centuries might beas is al 
eged. 

Mr. Chairman, there is great force in the suggestion of the 
gentleman from South Carolina, that it would be best at any 
rate to defer the further consideration of the bill until the win- 
ter’s session before it is finally acted on. It is, in fact, an as- 

sumption of State debts as faras it goes; for the payment of the 
interest of the debt of a State or nation from a pledged fund is 
assuming the debt in fact, although perhaps notin form. Jt ap- 
pears to. me we are not prepared to vote for it from the North 
because it will have a bearing on the tariff question, which is 
to be discussed at anearly period, Ifour brethren of the South 
feel that you unwarrantably draw money from the Treasury, 
there will be a strong feeling when you ask to have it replaced 
by import duties. You may not have opposition to the 
extent thator-ceexisted, but the moral sentiment will be against 
you. Will the members of the South vote for it until they are 
more fully satisfied that their constituents view thespreceeds of 
the public lands as different in their nature from other revenue? 
There is nothing to be lost to the West by delay. Although I 
should, for one, oppose the bill upon every principle, yet it ap- 
pears to me that, even with those who look upon it favorably, 
it istoo importantin its consequences to be too hastily pressed 
by its friends. The precedent will be a bad one. At will be 
the first scheme of regular distribution. The deposite with the 
States has not the sanction of law for it. although the money 
will never he returned to the National Treasury. . 

Mr. KENNEDY, of Maryland, rose in support of the bill. 
He commenced by observing thatif he believed the bill be- 
forethe committeto contain within it any principle which, 
in actual operationof the bill, or in the intention of those who 
framed it, would interfere with the existing land system, he 
should be opposed ta its passage; because he believed our 
Jand system as now established to be a wise, efficient, and use- 
ful system. : 

Ifhe believed the bill was calculated to give reality to that 
phantom ef the Opposition, the assumption of State debts by 
the General Government, he should be against the bill; be- 
cause he considered such a measure as eminently unwise; he 
would not say unsonstitutional, because, in the interpretation 
ef the Constitution, he was not asstrait-laced as some gentle- 
men. Ifhe thought the bill intended to operate, or could be- 
lieve that it would operate, to the disparagement of the great 
West, he would oppose it; because he held that the interests of 
the West should be a most cherished object of legislation; for 
the interests of the West was none other than the interest of 
settlement and of civilization, and was calculated to confer the 
moat valuable benefits not merely on our own country, but upon 
mankind. E 

Ifthe bill proposed to deprive the General Government of 
the income from the public lands in time of war, he would vote 
against it; because he was no friend to abstracting any impor- 
tant source of accruing means in moments of public pressure 
and emergency. Ifthis werea bill to favor stockgamblers and 
speculators, or the interest of broken corporations, brokers, 
and money dealers, he should give it bis decided opposition; 
for that entire class were far from being favorites with 
him. 

But the bill did none of these things. It proposed simply to dis. 
tribute the proceeds of the land system; with the system itself 
‘it had nothing todo. And yet, though the bill had no proper or 
legitimate connection with any one of these objects, yet each 
and every of them had been employed by the Opposition as 
points of attack from which to carry on their assaults upon it; 
while some of those gentlemen, despairing of the effect of any 
argument drawn from these topics, bad affected toapprehend 
that something very mysterious Jay concealed behind this 
measure; something which they feared, but did under- 
stand. . Ao A i 

The secret of their opposition. said Mr. K. is to be found in 
neither of these considerations. Ido not mean any thing offen- 
sive when I say that the bill is attacked on the mere principle 
of political tactics; because the bill is ours, not theirs. The 
measureis assaulted because it is the measure of a majority, 
and a majority so large as to cover a very large portion of the 
entire country, and is urged here by those who have asym pathy 
with all its friends. It is opposed by those who act sysiematt. 
cally against the will of an undeniable majority of the people, 
while at the same time they claim to be, exclusively, and par 
excellence, the Democracy of the country. men who 
have long been in rebellion aginst the manifested wishes of the 
people can claim a tide like that and wear it without a binsh! 
I do not mean now te war on the principles they have put forth; 
there is nat a section, a clar s., agentence Jn the bill to 
instify one of the imputations which have been cast npon it 
‘from all paris of this hall. In what [have said of the eppo 
nents of t 
classof gentlemen, who, Iam sorry tosay, are, I fear, honestly 
oppase ise ppreve its pra- 
visions, but berause they are constr: w to the force of 

j bic opinion prematurely made np, bat 
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The real merits ofthe bill (throwing aside for the present all 
reference to the subject of pre-emption) are simply told, and 
need to occupy na greatscane of argument. The distridution 


which it isthe chject of this bill to effect is claimed by the 
States as a matter of ri: so far as that portion of the public 
domain is concerned which has heen ceded to the United 
States by individnal States: while the principle of distribu- 
tion in relation to the entire body of the lands is a dictate of 
the soundest policy in the domestic admiuistration ofthis Go- 
yernment. 
Astothe matters of right, it seems conceded on all hands that 
the deeds of cession created at ieast something like a trnet 
i ‘the fully admitted to be a truat in the legal 
extent and strictness ofthat term. They contained such a spe- 
cial phraseology as must have given a different direction to the 
proceeds ofthe lands ceded from what would have ited 
from a general naked surrender of them, notonty by Vi nia 
before the adoption ofthe Constitution, but even by Georgia so 
lateas 17S2 the lands ceded are declared to be “a common fund 
for the use and benefit ofall the States,” “and for no oiher use 
or purpose whatever.” Why this peculiar phraseology 2 Why 
is the deed drawn so differently from an ordinary act of trea: 
der, where an absolute and unqualified dominion over the thing 
surrendered is intended te be conveyed A À ar 
Gentleman affect to have serious constitutional objections to 
the Government’s receiviag such a trust: and I think I heard 


something ‘said about the adoption of : the Constitution itself 
overriding all previous terms and covditions:of ‘the ceasion, 
I really do not-know: how to understand gentlemen, or hat lit 
is they refer to: but this I know, “that ifthe ‘adoption of the 
Constitution organically disabled: thig General: Government to 
accept such a trust on the terms “proposed, Wen the grant must 
of necessity revert to the grantors.* But ir thére, afterall ahy 
solidity in this objection? . I am not gomg; ateis tiine; to af Bue 
constitutional points: to do so-after: the ableptiear; conviricin, 

and beautiful argument of the gentleman ‘tra: i: Masaach ubetia, 
[Mr. Wixrnzop, | last evening, would in me be "presumptuous, 
and in regard to this committee not less superfluous: Buti ion 
the point of power, the question is, has not<this Government 
actually received the trust? andif it has, what: is there tö pre- 
vent its compliance with theterms on which they ‘received it? 
Has not this Government received: the Smithsonian bequest, 
and also certain tracts of Indian lands under. a'qnatified terrre, 
so limited by conditions as to render cach of them a peculiar 
fund? Clearly it has: and having so accepted ‘them, it'is:a0- 
lemnly bound to execute the trust according to the terms ‘of: the 
deed under which the property’ is holden. If thie Wéctrine’ be 
true, and ifaclaim to the public lands ‘is now ‘asserted by the 
States, what right has this Government'to set up its own neces- 
sities as a plea for non-compliance with the conditions express- 
ly laid down in the deeds of cession under which it obtained the 
Jand? And when we, in the name of those States, solemnly 
present their demand, are we to be taunted: with acting the part 
of beggars, of suppliants coming here and humbly craving alms 
from this Government? Is a man a beggar. who cores to an- 
other man holding his property and demianids that ‘property ona 
clear question of law? The gendeman who last'addresséed the 
committee said that the lands had gone into ‘revenue, and it 
was now to be considered as an established ‘principle that they 
constituted a part of the revenue of the Government. - But the 
fact isnot so. Itis now only four or five years: since tha war 
debt has been paid: and long before that, the principle of a trust 
was explicitly acknowledged. That doctrine has had the'con- 
currence of almost every enlightened statesman in the country, 
It is asound principle: and now is the time in-which it ought’ 


to be carried outinto its practical results, ` a 


all the States were in their palmiest condition, and when thi 


could be noinducemert but the mere abstract justice of the 
lands iy ghee. 


ment was comparatively easy. We are néw, epg sarge A 
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If there 1s any principle peculiarly unfortunate in its ópera- 
tion upon a Government Jike ours, and which inflicts a direct . 
injury upon the harmony and steadiness of its acuon, it ig thia” 
disturbing element, the proceeds of the public domain,: thrown: 
from year to year into the provisions for the public’ expendi- 
ture. "No element in the calculations of a statesman’ can “bi k 
more uncertain or less dependable. Look from 1819: üp tò the ® 
present time; compare the income of -one year, from this 
source, with that of another; can any thing be more fluctuat- 
ing? Can any fund more completely. dely every ‘thing like’ 
certain anticipation? In 1819, the income’ from public lah 
was between three and four millions; in 1823, it fen down" 
Jess than one million; in 1830, we find it two'millions;, in 1834)" 
six millions; in 1835, eleven millions; in J836; upwards: 
twenty-four millions; and now, in 1841, it is down again’ tò D 
iween two and three millions. Here.is a disturbing force, 
thrown into the motion of the machine of Government. Here 
ig an une n element thrust into the budget! Let any man 
laok back and see what its eflee¢shas been. I know not whence 
the sugges ye, whether from General Jackson or from 
i but certain itis, that he foresaw the disturb- 
ts thatthe public lands must produce on our affairs, 
and he advise: Nisiribution of the surplus inthe Treasury. 
He spoke of the danger of retainiog the lands in the possession 
of the General Government. and recoramended to Congresd a 
cession of ihe whole to the States where they respectively lie, 
riban to keep them asa sonrce of revenue. “And he was 
right; yes. he was right. Buton that subject Ihave another 
high authority- Wehad once agrand scheme introduced by a 
distinguished gentleman from South Carolina; it was then pro.’ 
posed to keep the funds from the public domain out of the na- 
tional revenue, and to appropriate them exclusively to works 
of internal improvement. 1 thought the plen a wise one at 
that time; Tthinksonow. Iwas taught in his school, imbued 
with his doctrines, before metaphysical abstractions had per. 
verted his mind from the practical benefit of. his country. Tt 
was in his schcol that I first leamed to appreciate the value 
and importance of a national system of internal improvement-— | 
that object of so much abuse and vituperation. And I think of 
itnow as I thought of it then, whoever eise may have'changed , 
their ground. There was another statesman who foresaw the 
whole difficulty which was laid at the foundation of our fiscal 
afairs during the last ten years, and who prepared a measure 

which would have prevented all our difficulues. 

There isnot an act of greater brilliancy: upon „the annals of 
this Government, none that ought to encircle the brow ofa. 
statesman witha more endniing glory, thar the bili of 1832, fer 
distributing the proceeds of the public lands among the States’ 
ofthe Union. Let any gentleman ‘look at the provisions of that 
bill, and then at the history of this conntry from 1832 to the pre- 
sentime; and if he.has either candor or intelligence, he can’ 
scarcely fail to admit that, had that bill become a law, it would, 
have obviated the occurrence of all the woes which followed: 
its unparalleled destruction. There would have been Hig surplas 
revenue; none of that redundancy of public fandg w A 
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haunted us like ‘anightmare. "Weshould have had nothing of 
that prurient, pestilent brood of banks, which has grown up in 
the hotbed of that- party which is now- so loud in denouncing 
‘them... "There would have been no specie circular—no- remov- 
ing of the deposites—no poeketing bills; none ef those acts of 
arrogant usurpation which startled the public mind, and 
Wipught it up into an exacerbation of indignant feeling, that 
could hardly berepressed from outbreak and tumult. Do gen- 
tlemen wish to see the national revenue depressed, one year, to 
the lowest point of attenuation, and in the next, swolien and 
bloated into a diseased redundancy, as in 1825—a redundancy- 
which, already excessive, is prone, by its own nature to feed it- 
self and to become more and more unwieldy? The rapid sale 
of the lands throws into the Treasury a large amount of sur- 
plusrevenue, ‘This leads to its lavish expenditure on all sorts 
of schemes and projects, and these, in turn, augment the mo- 
neyed resources of the community, untilihe whole country be- 
comes maddened with the spirit of reckless speculation. 

If gentlemen want to foster stock gambling; if they wish to 
continue and to increase a broken-down corporation system, to 
fill the pockets of brokers, and make the fortunes of grasping 
Capitalists and money lenders, let them go on; their past expe- 
rience for some years has taught them how they may do it. If 
such a state ofthings has any charms to fascinate their fancy, 
let them oppose every thing which promises to bring it to an 
end.. For us, we are pledged to reform—we mean to redeem 
the pledge; and one vital feature of the reform we wish to in. 
troduce is found in the present bill. Without any reference to 
the vacuum it may occasion at the Treasury, or any inquiry 
how that vacuum isto be supplied, I say that the measure of 
distribution is a measure of sound policy. Gentlemen (ell us 
they cannot distribute until there shall be a surplus. But we 
never had a surplus; never: we had no surplus at any time from 
the customs; they have never at any time exceeded the ordi- 
nary Current expenditures of Government. The surplus arose 
simply andexclusively from the proceeds of the public lands. I 
was these which bred all the disturbance, and these Congress 
were bound to distribute. What else could they have (lone 
with the money? Were they to spread it abroad, and by its 
investment in every wild scheme that cupidity might suggest? 
Was that preferable to keeping the avails of the lands out of 
the revenue, and fulfiling, by their distribution, the aneient 
compact of our forefathers? tr gentlemen think so, let them act 
accordingly; for me, I cannot falter in my course. Lam sin 
cerely sorry that this subject of distribution has unnecessarily 
been brought into connection with another subject, which is 
likely to prove a ground of agitating discussion in this Fouse. 

(Mr. Wise here interposed and inquired whether he had 
rightly understood Mr. K. to say that there never had been a 
surplus of revenue in the Treasury? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes; I said so. 

Mr. Wise. What! no surplus? 

Mr. Kennepy. No; never any surplus from the customs. 
The aurplus arose solely from bringing the avails of the public 
lands into the exchequer, 

Mr. Wise. Do you say that twenty-five millions of dollars 
m the Treasury was no surplus? 

Mr. Kenney. It was the result of the former year. 

Mr. Wisk. But there was at one time forty millions; was 
that from the public lands? 

.Mr. Kennedy. Yes; every dollar of it. The revenuo from 
customs did not exceed the expenses of Government. The ac- 
cumulation was all from the land sales. 

Mr, Brptack here also wished to put a question to the gentle 
man from Maryland. 

[Calls to order.] 

„Mr. B. eaid his question was— 

Here the Cua called him to order. 
Maryland had the floor, 
from Virginia, 

Mr. Bronacx said he only wanted to ask a simple question: 
How did Mr. K, ascertain that the surplus of 1835-6 arose from 
the land sales and not froin the customs?] 

Mr. K. said he could not distinctly hear the gentleman, and 
disliked thus to be interrupted. He could net consent to an- 
awer questions which he could not bear, If gentlemen found 
any statements of histo be incorrect they might take the proper 
time to impugn them. Ho again preceeded to express his re- 
gret that the subject of the tariff had been introduced in con 
nection with the present bill. Iis only objection to the specel 
of his honorable colleague [Mr. Jonsson] was on this siv 
ground, He was sorry his colleague had deemed it at all ne- 
Geasary to gointo any scheme for the supplying of the deficit to 
be created by the distribution. How that vacuum was to be 
supplied, was a question ofrevenue. It wasa question Mr. K, 
was ready to meet when it came, but he would not go out to 
meet it now. He could wish, indeed, it should be postponed 
until next session; for it was a question which demanded a great 
deal of information, which could not be obtained at this mo- 
ment. He whould prefer that the Government should rest in 
the mean while upon the loan, and defer the whole question of 
the imposition of duty, whether on free articles or on those al- 
ready taxed below twenty per cent. until Congr ss should meet 
atthe regular session in the fall. Ff the policy of introducing 
the fruit of the land sales into the revenue was in itself a vicious 
policy, why pause to ask how revenue wasto be raised when it 
should be abolishcd?) Mr. K. should avoid that topic—not he. 
cause he was not prepared to meet it fully, bat because the 
House was not now prepared for it, The discussion would ne- 
cessarily involve a mass of statistics, a part of which could not 
now be laid before the House. But, if gentlemen wanted to 
know what were Mr. K’s opinions on that subject, he wag rea- 
dy at all times to say that he was a friend to the protection of 
American industry against the competition of forcign capital; 
yet he belived that that whole subject might be arranged 
im a manner completely harmonious on all sides. Mr. K. went 
forthe compromise act, so far as ji would answer the purposes 
of the people; and he confidently believed there was “scope 
and verge enough” in that act completely to protect our manu- 
factures, save a very few branches of minor importance. Ie 
felt assured, without any violation of the principles of that act, 
there might be an entirely harmonious adjustment of that 
whole question, That law had originated when dutjes ranged 
from above 60 per cent. to considerably below 20 her cent. — 
Those duties had been laid for the purpose of fostering our ji- 
fant manufactures, until they should have atiained something 
like strength and stability. Tt was maintained thatthe greater 
part of them would become so firmly established as to bear 
the shock ofa reduction to 20 per cent. accompanied, as that 
reduction wag to be, with home valuation and cash payment. 
With these two additions the protection was estimated at about 
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30 per cent. ‘Lhis was in accordance with the free trade 
standard in 1830-31. The House would remember the famous 
report ofa Committee on Commercein that year, which pro- 
posed to regulate the dutics se as to average 30 percent. Let 
this now be allowed, and a vast anount of American manufac- 
tures would stand perfectly safe. All he asked was, that Con- 
gress should follow out tne compromise act. Let those interested 
àn protection select what articles should remain free, and which 
should pay duty, and the manufactures of the country would 
stand firmly, He would. say to Southern gentlemen—Give us 
this, and Lam ready to go with you on the compromise. . On 
this point Mr. K. held to the opinions.of one whom he never 
had greatly admired in other respects, In General Jackson’s 
first message to Congress, (or whoever else wrote that decu- 
ment for him,) he had laid down a general rule, to which: Me. 
K. was ready tosnbscribe as his own rule, to which Mr. K. was 
ready to subscribe as his own rule. He would read the pas- 
sage, andiavite to its doctrine the attention of all those gentle 
men who heid that hook as canonical: ; 

“1 he general cule to be applied in graduating the duties upon 
articles of foreign growth or manufacture is that which will 
place our own in fair competition with those of other countrics; 
and the inducements to advance even a step beyond this point 
are controlling in regard to those articles which are of primary 
necessity in time of war,” 

These “articles, necessary in war.” had been interpreted to 
be woollen and iron. Whenever they should commence legisiat- 
ing upon the tariff, they would find this a fair starting point: 
and Mr. K, confidently expected the support of all gentlemen 
who professed to receive that doeument and its author as their 
oracle. 

Inthe mean time, if it was deemed necessary to go so far, 
1e matter of imposing duties, as to supply the deficit cre- 
by the withdrawing the product of the Jand sales, there 
would be no difliculty in selecting a few articles for such an ob- 
ject. The two articles of silks and linens were imported to 
the amount of thirty millions annually: a duty of 20 per cent. 
on this sum would yield to the Treasury six millions of dollars. 
And if, by selecting these two articles, the immense cosump- 
tion of which was in direct competition with the use of one of 
our Southern staples, viz. cotton, an amount of duty could be 
obtained, within the compromise, yielding double the amount 
deducted by withdrawing the results of the land sales, then it 
was clearly the duty of Congress so to do, and by distributing 
the proceeds of the lands to scatter blessings over the land. 

Mr. DAVIS of New York said that he should not have 
troubled the committee with any remaris on this bill, had sts 
subject not been oneon which his own constituents had recenily 
been expressing their sentiments. Wishing to deal with them 
on this subject, as on all others, with the most perfect fiirness 
and openness, he felt himself bound to offer, inas brief a man- 
ner as possible, some of the reasons which would govern his 
course on the present occasion. 

There were gentlemen, he believed, who were anxious to get 
the floor, who were capable ot going more fully into the details 
of the subject than he could pretend to do; and he would wil- 
lingly yield it to them for that purpose, after he had presented 
in a rapid and cursory manner what te considered to be tne ge- 
neral principles involved in the bill, Asa new member he was 
fully aware that he could not claim the attention of the Touse: 
he therefore presented himself hefore the committee with the 
nonost diflidence. {fe thought that the time occupied in those 
discussions was by no means thrown away. Ie could say, for 
one, thathe had derived much advantage and instruction from 
being a silent listener to the debate thus far. 

Turning now to the quesitai before the committee, he should. 
in the first place, say a word or two in reply to the charee 
which had been advanced by the gentleman who Dad just re- 
sumed his seat, in regard to the late Administration haying fos- 
tered and extended the banking system in this conntry, though 
they had of late denounced that system. Ifit was true that they 
had multiplied the number of banks, it was no less true that 
they dd it wich the knowledge and full consent of their Political 
opponents; and if there had cecurred a cha: ge in their course, 
it had resulted from the lights of experience, and the change of 
circumstances around them. Tt had been torcibly remarked of 
the Bourbons, afer their restoration to power, that they “never 
learned any thing, and never forgot any thing.” Now it seemed 
to My. D. that there was in this country a Bourbon party, mark- 
ed by suong features of resemblance to their relatives over the 
water. Nosuch thing could with truth be said of the party 
with which Mr. D ed. "Phat party er ready to learn 
from passing even nd if they fe Ives in error, 
they were tie frst to cee it, and the first to acknowledge and to 
correct it, i 

Mr. D. said he had two or three objections ia the bill per se, 
even if the general principle of the measure it Proposed to ef. 
fect was ever so correct. As the same objections had heen 
more fully elaborated by others in a manner much better than 
he could pretend to, he should content himself with biiefly re- 
ferving to the general heads, expressing his ent to the posi- 
tions taken by gentlemen who had preceded him. 

Andin the first piace, in regard to the donation of ten per 
cent. overand above their regular quota, which was proposed 
to be made to the nine now States within whose limits the pub- 
lic Jands wer ated, he considered it as altogether wrong; 
there was no reason which could justify it. Mr. D. concu rred 
with the objections of the genUemen from Ge ia, (Mr. HA- 
BERSHAM.] who had said ¢ l een in favor of the 
hill in all its other features, thi sufficient to induce 
him to vote against tt. 
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‘The bili prop ute the pro 
the States onthe fgerative principle, 
lar principie: it gave tbe money to the 
people. If the Government conid take me 
in the shape of reysnuc wiih one hand, to d 
with the other, both operations oug 
same prinucipie. ‘The federati 
respect to the peopie in thei ie Capacity as States, and 
not in theivisdividual capacity as men, Direct taxes, when 
laid by the General Government, were faid ugon this federative 
priscip:e. ‘The Government collected a certain sum by tax: 
but the amount was laid upon cach State on the federative prin- 
ciple, but collected from die people nvidually who had to 
pay the money. In the case of a tariff of duties on imported 
goods, the tax wascollected not on the fecerative but on the 
popular principle. The money was collected from the con- 
sumers, each paying it in proportion to theamount of his con. 


No revenue was now collected on the federative 
principle, but all on the popular. 

Now, if Congress proposed to restore to the people revenue 
thus collected, whether from the public lands or foreign mer- 
chandise, it should be restored on the same principle as it had 


sumption, | 


been collected. If it was just to collect it on the popular princi- 
ple, then ıt was just to distribute it on the popular princi- 
ple. Now on the practical effect of a tariff there was a change 
ofopinion going on in the country. Formerly it had been thought 
thata duty on foreign merchaadise imported was no tax; the 
idea was, that it took nothing from the people, butonly aided their 
prosperity. Butreflection and acloser examination of the sub- 
ject were beginning to convinee the people that a tariff isa tax, 
whatever name may be given to it. And why were the minds 
of the community in general arriving at this conclusion? By the 
simplest process in the world: when a duty was levied by law, 


“the duty was put on the priceof the commodity, otherwise the 


Jaw remained a dead letter. Suppose the article of broadcluth 
had been imported duty free, and it was proposed by the Go- 
vernmertto raise a revenue from it, the very first step in the ` 
process was to raise the price of the cloth; without thisno reve- 
nue could be derived from it. If forcigners brought cloth into 
the country duty free at so cheap a rate that our own manu- 
facturers could not compete with them, you must raise the 
price by adding a duty; but if this was placed at a point so 
high ar to amount to prohibition, no cloth would be brought 
in from abroad, and no revenue would be collected; to pro 
duce revenue the duty must be suchas to admit of importation, 
and it must be added tothe price. Disguise the thing as you 
might, the duty was a tax on the consumer, and it fel} npon the 
laborer of the country, and was felt in every branch of our 
home industry. $ 
Mr. D. said he was aware that his sentiments on this subject 
might be deemed ultra radical; but he held the opinion that our 


“manufactures would have been more stable and more flourish- 


ing if no one article had cver received a protecting duty. He 
considered the whole of what had been falsely denominated 
“the American System” was founded in error, and rested on 
falsehood and deception. And itshould be said that under that 
system the country had grown and prospered, his answer was 
that the country had grown up in defiance of the system, and 
notfrom its fostering energy. 

Another objection had been well urged by the gentleman 
from Maine, (Mr. Curerorp:} under the operation of the law 
whichit was new proposed to enact, the money distributed 
would not go to the peoples but to the States, and its effect 
would be to aid the property of the country rather than the 
people of the country. In regard to this matter, Mr. D. held 
the opinion that our form of Government was founded on the 
people, not upon property, This Government. on its structure, 
rade no recognition of property; it rested in the people and on 
the people alone, Now this distribution law would carry the 
avails of (he public domain not to the people, but tothe States, 
and its avowed object was, and its eitect would be, to aid the 
States in the payment of their debts. In fact, the law was 
demanded at this particular time because the States are under 
embarrassment from the effects of their previous folly. When 
this money was distributed, instead of going to the people, it 
would go to the stockholders in corporations; to the funded in- 
terest both in Englane and America, It would aid them, not 
the people. Mr. 1). said he knew this view of the subject 
would be denounced as an appeal to the issue between the rich 
and the poor; but he was ready for that denunciation; he was 
accustomed to meet i; he wes ever ready to take the issue; 
and he wanted nothing beter, nothing higher to justify his vote 
against any measure whatever, than that its tendency was to be. 
nefit property and not the people, He had nothing to do with 
the property of the country. He stood on that floor on higher 
ground than as the representative of property; he stood there ag 
the representative of men—yes, of men; and proud he was to be 
(he representative of the poorest man within the limits of his 
district. 7 

It had been said by a gentleman from Pennsylvania over the 
way, (Mr. Coornr,] that the proceeds of these Jands would be 
given to aid the cause of general education; that when the States 
received the money they would, through its agency, be able to 
carry the blessings of knowledge to the poor. But did gentle- 
men prescribe that asa condition in this bl? Notatall. How 
would the money in fact be applied? ‘fo relieve the property 
of the States, The pressure of necessity would lead at once to 
this application of jt, and not to the extension ofeducation. Af- 
terall, what would be the amount actually divided by this bill 
among the people? About eighteen or twenty cents per head, 
taking the whele population; and to secure to each man that 
sum of twenty cents, you must impose a tariff to supply the 
place of the Jand revenue, which would deduct eighty cents a 
head from the people. The bill would take from the poor man’s 
vocket 80 cents, to givehim 29! In order to give him the bles. 
sings of education, you strip the clothes off his back, and debar 
nim from entering the school house. You tax his food, hig 
clothing, the necessaries of his life, to give him 20 cents that he 
may get his cdacation in rags! Thisis the vaunted relief the 
ill provided for the people—these were the blessings it confer. 
red on the lahoring classes throughout the lend. The poor man 
would never know or feel the benefit, save in the shape of op- 
ression; its benefits would go to brokers, capitalisis, and corpo- 
ration bonds. Ny : 
Mr. D. would now siate the proposition as it 
mind. 

There were three plans proposed for the disposal of the pub- 
jiclands, One was to continue the old system, and go on as we 
had done, to use the lands as revenue. Another was to cede 
the lands to the States where they lie, taking a portion of the 
rice, and reserving to the Statessuch a portion of the pro- 
ceeds as would compensate them for the trouble and expense 
of administering the system. A third plan was that contained 
in the bill now reported. As to the pre-emptive feature of the 
Hi, there existed no diff ce Of opinion, and never would; 
the popular bearings of the principie commanned it to every 
party. Now, Mr. D. was not going into a detailed history of 
the public lands, as derived from the public documents on the 
files of the Government. Thathad been done by other gentle- 
men much more familiar with the subject, and much more 
competentto the task than he was. He would merely stare, 
the public domain seemed to him just as any other public pro- 
petty, and not to be distinguished from it. All the pictures 
which had been hell up before them of vested rights, special 
funds, and conditions of administration, dwindled away, and 
quite disappeared before the light ofhistory. It was contended 
by some gentlemen that the States have an ec uity in the Jand; 
but Mr, D, could see none in this case more than in any other, 
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The Union held this property just as it did all its other property, 
for the sake of the Union—for the use and benefit of the Union. 
Whether the public property had been acquired by cession, or 
by taxation on imports, he could see no difference in regard to 
it. Gentlemen had said that the General Government was but 
a trustee over this particular kind of property; but was it not 
equally a trustee over all the property it held? Was not this 
Governmenta trustee in every sense and attribute of that term? 
What was the Constitution itself but a deed of trust—con- 
ferring power on the Government for the benefit of the whole 
country? There was no feature in our entire system of Govern- 
ment that was not marked with the same common feature of 
a trust; the whole was a trust—but a trust for the benefit of the 
people, not of property. i 

_it was not contended on any hand that the Government had a 
right to give away the public money. Gentlemen admit that 
it hasno power to give away the public property eo nomine, 
but by some metaphysical process they insist that it derives a 
righvto divide three and a half millions of the proceeds of the 
sales of the public jands among the States, though sl cannot give 
those States three anda half millions,or one dollar,in money. 
It reminds me ofan anecdote told me by a gentleman opposite 
to me, and as opposite in politiesas he isin place. A man by 
the name of McCarty testified against another man before a 
country justice on a charge of some ill usage; and when the trial 
came on, afier a long cross-examination by counsel, there could 
no diference be found between tho testimony of the witness be- 
fore the justice and his cvidence in court but this: when before 
the justice, hé had said that the prisoner had said to him, in a 
threatening tone, “Come out here, McCarty ! whereas in court 
he deciared that the prisoner said to him, “McCarty, come out 
here!’ The counsel of the accused urged very strongly this 
discrepancy, as going to invalidate the (estimony of the witness: 
whereupon the judge, with great stermness, turned to the witness 
and said, “Now, McCarty, did the prisoner say to you, ‘Come out 
here, McCarty; or ‘McCarty, come out here? because it makes 
a material difference in the eye of the law.” Such, it 
seems to me, is the material difference in the eye of the law be 
tween giving to the States three millions and a half of money out 
of the Treasury and distributing to them three millions and 
a half of the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands. By the Constitution, Congress has power to borrow 
money; bui 1 find no clause in that instrument where it gets 
any power to give money away. Congress is not a trustee over 
the public property for the purpose of giving it away; and I can 
tind no dtfference in principle between coliecting money to make 
a donation of it, and distributing the avails of the Jand sales 
among the several Stati 

But, admitting we have the abstract right, under the Consti- 
tution, to collect money from the people, and then to give it 
away, is there, I would ask, nosuch thing as an unconstitutional 
mode of exercising a constitutional power? Because we pos 
sess a certain power under the Constitution, can we therefore 
exercise that power at ail times? on every occasion? or are not 
these powers given to us onfy to be used when an emergency 
calls for their cxercise? Lhe Constitution gives Congress power 
for example, to declare war: can we, therefore, declare a per- 
petuai war, and against all the world? Woutd that be consti- 
tutional? Congress has power to call out the militia: can you, 
therefere, constitutionally keep the militia eternally in the fiel? 
Gentlemen wil hardiy maintaia such a position. Government 
is clothed with power to meet emergencies: to meet those 
changes in the situation of our own country, and in other coun- 
tries, which eyer must be occurring. The power is dormant 
until circumstances call fur is exercise. T hold that itis as 
really unconstitutional to exercise a granted power, when there 
is no necessity, agit is to assert a power never granted. And I 
cannot but regard the presentas a case of that kind, Admitting 
we had a power to give the public money away, it is still un- 
constitutior al to do it when the Treasury is empty, and when a 
bill is actually reported for a loan of $12,000,000. 

Some gentlemen have treated this measure as one of a very 
Democratic character. Now 1 belong to the party which fs 
usually called Democratic, or Loco Foco; and 1 am not 
ashamed of their principles 01 of their nam ut it certainly 
never entered into our comprehension that this was a Demo- 
cratic measure. We have not thus read the Constitution. It 
is to thatinstruinent we look toderive our notion as to what 
are our powers, our policy, and our principles; And what is 
the fundamentai principle of that whole instrument? Not that 
which Jics at the foundation of the monarchies and aristocra- 
ciesof Europe; our Government is founded on a new principle 
—itis based ona doctrine novel in the world. Tn the tyrannical 
Governments of Je old world the principle is, that all the peo- 
ple have, they havelrom the throne; but here the doctrine is 
directly the reverse—that ali the power the Government holds 
it holds from the people. AH our power is from the consent 
of the people. Government with us has not been formed to 
see how much power could be placed in its bands; but with 
how litde it could answer us legitimate end. In our free coun- 
try we hold that the Government should be weuk and the peso- 
ple str in the old world the policy is to have the Govern- 
ment strong and the people weak. How docs this bill in jts 
principle and itsresults agres with this great cardinal funda- 
mental maxim of Amer f m? Our Government isan 
experiment, andits object isto iry with how litle power Go- 
vernment can be administered. Ft takes money from the 
people only for the people to protect them against foreign 
danger, and the State Goveraments are set up for toe 
purpose of prote g the people from the oppression of 
this General Government. This is the informing soul, the 
vital principle, the living nius of the whole system. But 
the bill saps this principle both in regard to the General and 
to the State Governments, It inculeates the dependence of the 
States upon the Federal Government, insiead of the dependence 
of the Federal Government upon the States. It throws power, 
by necessity, into this Government. I cannot contemplate ilas 
other gentlemen seem to de, JjJook upon it as the commence- 
ment of a system fatal tu liberty. Had I not taken this view of 
it, I should have heen content to remain silent, but} cannot sit 
jn silence, and see fastened on my country a system of measures 
which goes to change the Constitution, and to subvert all the 
principies of civil liberty; to keep up a Democracy of forms, 
while we have an aristocracy in fact and in substance. Some 
gentlemen fancy that this measure is to have no consequences 
beyonditseif. Butis that hegvise foresight which becomes le- 
gislators? How long will this Government have taken upon 
itself to pay the interest of the State debts before the States will 
come here and say if you pay the interest, why may you not as 
well pay the principal, and have done with it?) Power is never 
idle, never content; it eternally and necessarily increases. 


The 


people must keep a sleepless watch against its encroachments, 
or bid adieu to their much loved freedom. I consider this bill as 
aiming a fatal blow at State rights, and as a State Rights man, I 
make an open, early, and undying opposition to it in every as- 
pect and in every form. 

Mr. D. next adverted to the influence of the distribution in 
the bill upon tariff interest. Mr. Ð. was himself an anti-tariff 
man, and had bees ever since he read Niles’s Register: he gave 
Mr. Nilesthe credit of converting him. Still he was prepared 
to protect manufactures just as he would protect other interests 
ofthe country. He held that in regard to the tariff there ought 
to be no sudden and violent changes; they should ever he slow, 
gentle, gradual, almost imperceptible. There were three 
sources Ofyevanue known to the Constitntion, viz. from the 
customs, from the public lands, and from direct taxation. How 
could the advocates ofa high protective tariffgive away tie lands 
when that musi leave the Government wholly dependent en the 
tariff for revenue? Did they not know perfectly well that a 
tariff could yield revenue only while it was kept on middle and 
moderate ground? Ifset too high, it prevented importations, 
and yielded nothing; if two low, it yielded litle. They had no 
other resource for any variation of the tariff but the public 
lands or direct taxation. Nor was that all: there was one con- 
sideration of importance sufficient to command the attention 
ofevery tariff and every anti-ariff man; and it was this: you 
never could main ain permanently ia this country a high pro- 
teciive tariff. Gn that subject public sentiment was fixed— 
the thing could not he done. Butto this he would merely al- 
lude. The tavifftor the present at least, must be regulated 
with a view to revenue alone; and it was of the utmost impor- 
tance that it should be kept uniform, fixed, free from fluctua- 
tion. Livery great change in it was immense injury to the 
manufacturing interest. Now, while the Governinent was 
wholly dependent on the tariff for revere, it never could fix 
and regulate it with that keen eye ofprescicnce which ought to 
control such legisiation, There must be constant changes in 
it to meet the changing wants of the Government: therefore he 
contended tuat it was better to retain the public lands as a re- 
serve to meet these changes, letting the tariif remain uniform 
and unchanged. 

He had but a few wor 
of an enure syste ij 


He regarded the bill as part 
nuected Whole. He regarded that 
system ¢ j power into the bands of Govern- 
ment by abstracting it from the people—to bring the action of 
Goverment into imme- hate contact with the business and labor 
of the county. dt aimed to contro! that labor—to shape that 
business—to manage the property of the country; «md, through 
its property, to manage the country--to control the people 
trough the money power by an aruficial system of commerce 
and banking: and thus te establish a power superior lo the peo- 
ple, and omnipotent for their ruin. 
There was an essential, a vital diffe 
rican people and all the other inhabitants of the globe. They 
were born, reared, and educated under diferent influences 
Other nations, the sluggish subjects 6f despotic Governments, 
might necd some powerful stimnuius from Government to swa- 
kea thern to industry and to direct their enterprise. Butit was 
not so with us. Cur condition and our character were both pe- 
culiar. Americans sprang into men asit were from the cradle. 
An American of fifteen was, in activity, resources, self-reliance, 
enterprise, and capacity for business, more a man ihan the ave- 
rage of Buropears a: twice that a! iit would not do to 
apply to as measures thar were ad d omy to the spiritless, 
down-trodden subjects of the decayi empires of the old 
world. The system was unfilted to vur circumstances, and if 
brought to bear on an infant, rising, growing country like ours, 
its only effect would be to make it rouen before it was ripe, 
Mr. McK EON commenced by remarking that on so impor- 
tant a question as this was, he would deem himself negligent 
ofhis duty if he were merely to give a silent vote, and not pre- 
sent some of the reasons which governed himin relation to it, 
He then adveried to the distribution ef the surplus revenue 
among the Siates, and said that he and forty-three others had 
had the audacity to standup there, at the time the act was 
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The gentleman froin Maryland had said that the time would 
come when a tariff must be laid upon luxuries. Now, he (Mr, 
McK.) wished the people to know how the deficiency in the re- 
venue of the Government was to be made up—whether these 
three or four millions taken from it were to be made up by the 
imposition of taxes. But did gentlemen of the Administration 
party venture to say that this money was to be taken, and yat.no 
taxes be laid upon the people? No, not they. He was op- 
posed tothe proposed scheme of taxing sugar, tea, coffee, and 
other necessaries of life, which the poor man consumed, and 
was in favor of what he deemed to be the true Democratic:po- 
licy—that policy which looks to the poor man as well as the rich. 
This bill was of a bold and daring character, and aristocratic in 
its principles, Pass this bill, and every stock inthe. market 
would rise at once. And why? Because twenty-px sovereign 
States of this proud Union would have been prostrated ‘at the 
feet of their own creature—Congress. - That would be the con- 
dition of the proud States of this Union. And the people on 
the other side of the broad Atlantic would greatly rejoice atit. 

Mr. McK. went on to declare that he would. not. throw any ob- 
stacle in the way of this Administration, and ‘that ‘he would 
examine and treat all its measures with fairness, openness, 
candor, and impartiality; and those he could conscientiously 
approve he would give his support to. But,on the contrary, 
if he saw a proposition which went to change the entire pulicy 
of the country, and to create embarrassment, he would be found 
equally as ready to denounce and condemn it.. If he weré not 
to pursue this course, he would be false to himself and false: to 
his country. He wished the people to know that, while the Go- 
vernment was at this moment actually in want of about 
$28,000,000 to enable it to perform its functions, Congress 
was about to take from three. to five millions out of 
the public Treasury. He would recommend to the gen- 
tleman fram Maryland to bring in a bill in reference to fo. 
reign coal, and he would recommend, too, that the duty be 
taken off coarse bagging. Mr. McK. enumerated several 
other articles, and then added, that he asked these things in 
the nameof the hard working men of the country. He was 
ready and willing to go hand in hand with the gentleman’ in 
relieving the distress of the country, ifhe would pursue this sort 
of legislation which he had just indicated. He objected to this 
bill on another ground, and that was its inequality. It proposed 
to give 10 per cent. less to ‘New York, ard the other old States 
than to the new States; and he saw no good and sufficient rea» 
son why the former should be treated worse than the latter. He 
concluded by condemning the bill as calculated to make the 
States dependent upan the General Government instead of ma- 
king the Generai Government dependent upon the States, x 

Mr. UNDERWOOD said that he had listened very attentively 

to the debate on this bill for several days past, and it was per- 
fectly certain that if he were to undertake to reply to the nu- 
merous arguments that had been advanced, he would consume 
more than the remainder of the day. He therefore would 
be brief in what he had to say.. Almost every gentleman 
who had addressed the committee, he had noticed, had com- 
piained that the provision giving ten per cent, more to the 
new States than to the old was monstrous and iniquitous in 
us character. None of his friends, that he recollected, had 
assigned the reasens why the distinction was made between: 
the new and the old States. The distinction, ‘then, he 
would say, was to prevent injustice and inequality being 
done to the new States, whose population was comparatively 
sparse at present, though happily increasing every day. 
Hence it was that the ten per centum was propono to be 
given to them, and also to equalize the division of the proceeds 
of the sales ofthe public Tands as fairly as impossible. Exact 
justice could not always be obtained, and in the present case 
au attempt was made to approximate as near to it as 
might be,and he knew of no fairer mode hy which to equal- 
ize and treat the matter as respected all the States, than by 
aliowing ten per cent. to all the new States in which theland 
lies. He did not think the objections of gentlemen to this sec- 
tion of the bill were well founded. It would be found, accord- 
ing to the last census, that the Represeatative strength of the 
new States in this House, asbased upon heir respective popula» 
tion, was infinitely greater than ten per ceut.; indeed it varied 
frem thatamount to about fifty per cent. How, then, look- 
ing at this fact, could gentlemen complain that it was unfair and 
unequal to give the new States ten per cent? ‘Many of the 
gentlemen who attacked this bill had represented that it 
would put the States in the position of beggars, and as de- 
grading tnemselves when they came to this Government 
and asked its assistance. Lhe idea that -gentlemen 
bad advanced was, that this was a measure to weak. 
en the States and to degrade them, and consequently 
to increase ihe power of the General Government. Now, he 
maistained that the contrary was the fact, and that this was 
plainly deducible from the position he laid down—that the pow- 
er of the General Government must be weakened and‘ not 
strengthened by withdrawing from it the money of the nation. 
The argument which the gentleman from New York had made 
was plansible enough as to the Treasury of the General Go- 
vernment being empty, but after all there was nothing in ir. 
Admitting, for argument sake, the National Treasury to be 
empty, and the treasuries of the States to ‘be empty, then the 
question weuld arise, How are they to be supplied? Taxation 
was the only answer in regard to the States and the National 
Government. Well, the next question would be, How are you 
to make those taxes? Asa Kentuckian, then, he would say he 
was bound tesupply the Treasury of his own State, and as a 
member of Congress, he wns bound to do his duty not only to 
his cwn immediate constituents, but to the country at Jarge. 

Then it was a question how he was to discharge his duty as 
a citizen of Kentucky as well as of the United States, and whe- 
ther he could make a distinction in favor of his owo State 
rather as respected the whole of the United States? He confessed 
that his mind brought him to the conclusion to act for the nation 
at large; that he conceived it to be his duty as a statesman. He 
thought this fund, theo, should be taken entirely from the Gence- 
ral Government and given to the States. The gentleman from 
New York {My. Davis] bad said it was very necessary to keep 
ihe revenue derived from the saley of the public lands asa fund 
in order to erable usto make such tariff regulations as to keep it 
at a proper medium. Well, how this fund was to enable us. to 
preserve that happy medium he could not conceive. Mr. U, hav- 
ing further commented upon the argument ofthe gentleman from 
New York, proceeded to say that he had looked upon the public 
lands for years pastas a great evil. Tle had seen men making po~- 
litical capital out of this subject, either by pre-emption biis or 
by addressing the passions of men who expected: to profit-by 
them. In fact, he had seen political capital made out.of ithere 
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aad eleewhere, and heyforone; was very anxious to place this: 


-fundin sucha condition that: no politician should have an‘op- 
portunity ofelevating himself by a resort to this subject, and that 

“was by setting these lands apart: for the benefitof all the States, 
a: Same :gentiomen::had gone so far as to say thata revolution, 
oba separation of the.Union, would bethe consequence of the 
“passage-of this. bill, and that the new States would claim the 

- dominion over all these lands under the doctrine of State Rights. 

Now, lie confessed he put no faith io arguments like these, and 
he disliked to-hear them, because their’ tendency was to create 
dissatisfactiot.at-home.: He insisted that it was entirely. wrong 
to-dovany.thing.which might create the impression that the peo- 
ple had injustice donethem. . These things only created jealou- 
sleg-and heart burnings. -: z 

\ Afteradtew remarks io telation to the doctrine of State Rights 
andinternal'improvements, Mr. U. conc.uded with a reitera- 
tionof his sentiments in favor of this bill, and an expression 
of His hopeithat-icmight pasa: 

Mr UNDERWOOD having concluded— , 

: Mr. ‘WISE ‘obtained the fluor, and it being within fifteen 
minates:of-3 ‘o'clock, and there.being a general cry that the 
committee: rise, Mr. W., submitted a motion to that effect; 
which:prevaling— 

vi ne nomiraiitos fony reported progress, and obtained leave to 
sitagain, i 

> he following resolution, heretofore offered by Mr, Hopxrns, 
andthen laid over by:the rule, was, on motion of Mr. H. taken 
up, considered, and adopted: 

‘Resolved, That the Postmaster General be required to com: 
municate to this House, in as condensed a shape as practicable, 
the following items of information, viz: 

The estimates of the Postmaster General for each year since 
the rebrganization of the Post Office Department in 1836, to- 
gether-with the actual revenue of each, estimating the revenue 
Tor the year ending June 30, 1841: 

The amounts shown by the reports or accounts of postmast: 
ers; and of the depositories receiving post office revenue, to have 
been on hand on the Ist of January, 1841, estimating the same, 
if st be impracticable promptly to give it with perfect accu: acy. 

The. whole amonnt due to the Department on the Ist of Janu 
ary, 1841, divided into goo ', doubtiul, and bad, estimating the 
same tf.it:cannot be-promptly ascertained with entire accuracy. 

‘The amount recieved and reported as subject to draft during 
the quarter ending March 31, 1841, being the receipts for that 
quarter’s postage. 

The rate. of annual cost for mail transportation on the Ist of 
July, 1841, 

The nett amount of retrenchment in the annual expenditures 
of-that branch of the service made by the late Postmaster Ge- 
neral prior to the 4th of March, 1841. 

‘Tho nett amount ‘of reduction in the annual cost of that 
branch of the service, present and prospective, effected since 
the 4th of March last, either by retrenchment or savings in the 
maillettinga, «+ 

The unadjusted claims for mail transportation presented since 
the4th of March last, other than regular quarterly dues, with 
the names of the claimants, the specific service charged, for the 
time it was rendered, and the amount charged in each case, 
witha oe showing the aggregate amount. 

Mr, WELLER then moved that when this House adjourns it 
Journ to meet on Tuesday next at ten o'clock. 

Several objections were mado, and the yeas and nays were 
asked and ordered. 
` Mr. STANLY said that, so faras he could learn, the House 
had not adjourned over on the 4th. of July for the last four years, 
This yeat-the 4th of July happened on a Sunday, and gentle- 
men could not have a better opportunity of spending the day 
approoriately. He moved to lay the motion of Mr. WELLER 
on thd table. i 

Mr CALHOUN, to get rid of the difficulty, moved that the 
‘House do néw-adjoura; which motion having prevailed, 

The House adjourned until Monday morning at 100’clock. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Mowpay July 5, 1841. 

On motion of Mr. MORGAN, the House re- 
solved itself into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, (Mr. Lawrence of Pennsyl- 
vania inthe chair) cn the bill to appropriate the 
proceeds cf the public lands and to grant pre-emp- 
tion rights. i : 

The question teing on the metion of Mr. Cure. 
FORD to strike out the enacting cause of the 
bill— 

Mr. WISE, who was entitled to the fluor, 
rose, and was about to address the committee; 
but, at the request of Mr. ALForp, Mr. W, 
yielded, to enzble that gentleman to make an ex- 
planation. i , 

And no objection kaving been made— 

Mr. ALFORD desired, he said, 10 explain a mit- 
understanding of his remarks on the distribution 
bill, by a genUcman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. 
Brown.} 

The gentleman (continu:d Mr. A.) makes me 
say: : 

“The gentleman from Georgia had remarked that the people 
of Georgia were opposed, at this time, to a distribution of the 
proceeds of the sales of the public lands among the States, and 
that it was most iniquitous to act upon the subject—that it was 
monstrous, an. that the people of Georgia would not submit to 
il. And he (Mr B.) further understood the gentleman as say. 
ing, in substance, ihat, although he differed from many of his 
political friends on sume prominent subjects, yet that he would 
not be driven from ihe Administration party; that, although 


they might rob the people of theirrights, still he would adhere 
to hia party, - 


Now, what I said was: “I cannot be driven by 
party discipline to become slavish to any party; 
nor can Ibe induced, by the applause or flattery of 
my Democratic friends, to join them,” 


NAL GLOBE. 


Sir, in the very sentence in which I declared I 
would not be the s'ave of party, tbe gentleman 
places mein an atitude, by misrepresenticg what 


I did say, of the misi abject slavery; ard makes 
„me say further, that although the Whig party 


mighi rob the people, still E would adhere to them. 
This is great injustice to me, unintentional no 
doubt; but still it must be corrected. My political 
associations have been such that I never thought of 
this robbing the people; I never said one word in 
relation to it, ia the sense imputed to me by the 
gentleman. 

And again, as to the cpinion of the people of 
Georgia upon the distribution policy, I madeno allu- 
sion to that opinion, but only as to what it would be 
in common vith the opinion of all other honest and 
intelligent people when it was truly understood in 


‘ils bearing upon the credit of the country and upon 


the tariff. It has not been made a question in Geor- 
gia heretofore, and I said nothing of what my con- 
stituents wished or believed in regard to this mea- 
sure. I did noi rise to make any question of 
veracity with the gentleman, but only to correct 
his statements of what I did say, tbat, as they have 
teen published and sent abroad, this may foliow 
asd place me in a correct attutude before my 
friends, 

Mr. BIDLACK said he desired simply to state 
the fact that his colleague (Mr. Brown] was not at 
the present moment in bis seat. 

Mr. WiSH then took the floor and addressed the 
commitice in opposition to the bill. 

He observed thatfrom the manifestations out of 
door , and the adjournment of the Senate, he hard- 
ly expected that ihe House would proceed to busi- 
ness. However, as gentlemen had thought proper 
to go into committee, he would gladly avail him- 
self of the opportunity to give hts views on the bill 
before them. The letter of the elder Adams, as 
published in the Intelligencer this morning, said 
their first duty, on the return of the anniversary of 
our glorious independence, was to return thanks to 
Almighty God. Now, as that anniversary had 
come on a Sunday, he trusted that every member 
had yesterday obeyed the injunction of the let:er 
by going to church. But this was the 5th, and bes 
ing a legislative day, be did not know that he 
could render better service to his country than by 
occupying the time in opposing this distribution 
scheme. 

Mr. W. said that he had herefore discussed the 
general priaciple of distribution, and that it was 
not his intention again to go inio the general sub- 
ject. It was sufficient for him, upon the general 
principle of distribution, to say that he stood now 
precisely where he stood four months ago, utterly 
dispating and denying every point and principle 
of distribution, The objest of hisremarks now would 
be more limitcd—it was tv oppose the details of the 
bill. 

His objection to it was that it was unequal in its 
provisions among the new States themselves,and es- 
pecially unequivocal as between the new States and 
the old. There were, in fac® four stnking inequali- 
ties jn the bill, only one of which had been named, 
and the most monstrous inequality of ali bad been 
entirely overlouked. 

The first inequality was the ten per cent. bonus 
coupled with a distribution under the new and last 
census. 

The second was the recognition or revival of the 
two per cent. fund, upon which the Cumberland 
road was made chargeable, when it was notorious 
that that fund bad long since expired. 

(Mr. PROFITT gave notice that it was his in- 
tention to move, when an opportunity should pre- 
sent itself, to strike out from the following pro- 
viso of the first section all that portion which is in 
italics: 

“Provided, That the sum so allowed to the said States, re- 
spectively, shall be inno wise affected or diminished on ac- 
count of any sums which have been heretofore, or shall be 
hereafter, applied to the construction or continuance of the 
Cumberland road, but that the disbursements Jor the said 


road shall remain, as heretofore, chargeable on the two per 


centum fund provided jor by compacts with several of the 
suid States.”) 


The third inequality was the bonus to the new 
States of the grant of half a million of acres to each 
of the nine States. . 


But all thesa three bonuses were nothing com- 


pared to another bonus, which no gentleman had 
as yet noticed. TheJast proviso of the second 
section was as follows: 

“Provided, also, That nothing herein contained shall be con. 
strued to the prejudice of future applications fora reduction of 
the price of the publiclands, or to the prejudice of applica- 
tions for a transfer of the public lands, on reasonable terms, to 
the States within which they lie, or to make such future dispo- 
sition of the public lands, orany part thereof, as it may deem 
expedient.” ; X 

Thus, (Mr. W. said,) it was expressly declared 


` that the price of the public lands might be de- 


creased; and yet the fifth section of the bill de- 
clared that the minimum price at which the public 
lands are now sold, at private sale, shoud not be 
increased. 

Here was the bonus of bonuses. There was the 
temptation and bribe to the new States. Give 
them the guarantee that the present minimum 
price is not to be increased, but that it may be de- 
creased hereafter, and they would cheerfully give 
up the five hundred thousand acres contemplated. 

Mr. W. further opposed the bill, for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

lst. It is unequal, first, as between the new 
States themselves, and then as between the new 
States and the old. 

2d. Asa distribetion of revenue from lands itis 
unconstitutional, and a violation of the deed of ces- 
sion. 

3d. But it is a distribution of customs, and must 
necessarily be so, whilst there is a deficiency in 
the National Treasury, and whilst the present 
minimum price is perpetuated by the bill. 

4th. It is fundamentally and necessarily a viola- 
tion of the compromise act of 1832. 

5ih. It is a part and parcel of the protective sys- 
tem of duties. 

6h. It extends the power of the General Go- 
vernment through the States to internal improves 
ment, or to any other purpose. 

7th. It alienates the Federal Government and 
States in being. Whilst 

8th. It centralizes all power in the General Gr- 
vernment, and humbles the States with a corrup- 
tion patronage. : 

9th. It unconstilutionally pays the debts of the 
individual States, instead of paying the debts and 
providing for the general delence of the Union. 

10:h. It pays the debts of States, in order to con- 
ceal from the eyes of the people the increase of 
taxation, substituting the means of Government for 
those of the States. X A 

llth. By substituting the increase of debts in all 
the States, to relieve the debicr States from State 
taxation, it necessarily makes the people of the 
non-debtor States partly pay the debts of the people 
of the debtor States for works created by the latter, 
for their sole benefit, and to compete with the works 
of the former. 

12th. It makes at once a political corruption 
fund for politicians to trade upen, and under the 
modest and virtuous pretence of preventing “politie 
cal bidding,” it puts in the whole nation, in all its 
parts and its whole, in this first political bid. 

Mr. W. argued these points at great length; after 
which he glanced at the question of the tarif, and 
other incidental topics which had been introduced 
in the evurse of the discussion. He addressed the 
committee for three hours and a quarter. 

Mr. W. having concladed, the Chairman gave 
the floor to 

Mr. RAYNER of North Carelina, who moved 
that the committee rise; which motion prevailing, 
the committee rose, reported progress, and asked 
leave to sit again. 

And the House adjourned, 


IN SENATE, 
Turspay, July 6, 1841. 

Mr. LINN presented a memorial from J. E. 
Edwards and Wm. B. Reney, of the Territory of 
lowa; which was laid on the table. 

Mr. CHOATE presented the memorial of citi- 
zens of Chelmsford, Massachusetts, in favor of the 
passage of a general bankrupt law; which was laid 
upon the table. 

Mr. WHITE presented the memorial of citizens 
of Covington, Indiana, in favor of the passage of a 


‘general bankrupt law; which was laid upon the 


table, 
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Stevenson had written a letier to Commodore Hull, || the circumstances of the case called for more. He 


Mr. WALKER presented the memorial of citi- 
zens of New York in favor of the passage of a 
peera] bankrupt law ; which was laid upon the 
table, 

Mr. STURGEON presented the memorial of the 
Cramber of Commerce of Philadelphia, praying 
thata National Bank may be chartered, and that 
it may be established in the city of Philadelphia. 

Mr. 8. said the memorial assigned various rea- 
sons why the Bank should be located in that city; 
among them, that it was the seat of an important 
and rapidly increasing domestic and inland trade; 
and the ability and success with which the two for- 
mer national institutions were managed. While 
Mr. 8. had no doubt there was as much honesty 
and capability to conduct a bank in Philadelphia, 
as in any other city onthe seaboard, he was sorry 
that they should have adduced, asevidence of it, the 
mannerin which former institutions of the kind had 
been conducted. 

The memorial was laid on the table. 

RETURN OF THE BRANDYWINE. 

Mr. MANGUM, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, to which was referred the correspondence 
relative to the return of a portion of the Mediterra- 
nean squadron, resorted ihe same back to the Se- 
nate with the opinion of the commitiee, that if any 
further action in the matier was necessary, it ap- 
propriately devolved upon the proper Departmeni; 
and he moved that the committee be discharged 
from the further consideration thereof. 

In making this motion, Mr. M. observed that he 
was instructed by the commitiee to say, in refe- 
rence to the letier of Mr, Stevenson, the American 
Minister, to Commodore Hull, that they were un- 
able to discover any thing in it involviag a depar- 
ture from the decorum appertaining to his station. 
In their opinion, the leuer of Mr. Stevenson was 
only calculated, as it was intended, to put the offi- 
cers of the American squadron on the alert. To 
have done more, would have been improper; to 
have done less, would have evinced a censurable 
remissness on the part of that functionary. 

Mr. KING said that although he was pleased to 
find the Senator from North Carolina, and the 
Cummitice of which he was chairman, had done 
justice to the American Minister at London, he 
(Mr. Kiwa) thought it would have been better if 
the committee had made a report in writing, cf the 
opinions expressed in their name. It would yet be 
better, if such a report was made before the com- 
iniltee was discharged. I: is now declared by the 
committee, after a mature deliberation on the 
whole subject, that the Diplomatic Agent of this 
Government in London, did no more than his duty; 
that the only advice he gave to our Commodore 
in the Mediterranean, was that which served to 
put our fleet on the alert, lest it might be surprised 
and shut up in a dangerous position. He 
could not do otherwise than anticipate what 
had always been the practice of the British 
Government in cases of sudden collision with 
other nations, that, should the excitement in Lon- 
don lrap to the conclusion then threatened, the first 
blow sirack would be at our fleet in the Mediterra- 
nean, Ñ was therefore the daty of the American 
Minister in London, in view of the high excitement 
there, to give such warning to cer Commodore as 
woald put him on the alert and guard him against 
surprise, 

It was well known whatan excitement had been 
got up by a portion of the public press in this coun- 
try against Mr, Stevenson, the American Minister, 
on this subject. It was now masifest that great in- 
justice had been dene to him in this clamor. He 
(Mr. Kixa) trusted the Senator from North 
Carolina wold see the necessity that existed 
for setting tae public mind right with re- 
gard to the conduct of Mr. Stevenson. It was 
an act of justice dae to him and to the pub- 
lie at the bands of the committee. He (Mr. Kine) 
therefore hoped that, before the committee was dis- 
charged, a written report would be made, doing 
justice to our diplomatie agent in London, and 
placing the whole transaction in its true light. 

Mr. PRESTON said his object in making the 
call for this correspondence was, to elicit the facts 
connected with the flight of a part of our Mediter- 
ranean tquadron. From this it appeared that Mr. 


evincing considerable trepidation, and giving some 
advice. That, on ils receipt, a council of war was 
held, and the result was that a perticn of the Medi- 
terranean squadron came bome. What was 
thought of this at the Department might, perhaps, 
be inferred by the fact that another gentleman bad 
been placed in command of the Brandywine, and 
she had been ordered back to her station. He 
concurred most fully with the Senator from Ala- 
bama, that where danger was apparent, it was the 
duty of our diplematic agents abroad to promptly 
g ve the information to the officers of our squad- 
rons in their vicinity. There was certainly eon- 
siderable excitement at the tme the letter was writ- 
ten, but he thought that Mr. Stevenson had shared 
too greatly in that excitement. It was the part of 
an ambassador to stand as it were between an ex- 
citement and the real state of facts, with which 
their position should enable them to keep them- 
selves acquainted. In reference to the statement 
that the newspapers had dealt largely in censures 
of Mr. Stevenscn, he had not seen these censures, 
and had cautiously abstained himseif from making 
any; and he would now say, that so far as the in- 
formation before them went, he saw nothing cen- 
surable except the hasty return of the frigate Bran- 
dywine from her station. 

Mr. MANGUM said he regretted to find that 
there was any difference of opinion between any 
of the Senators on his side of the House and him- 
self in relation to this subject. The committee, he 
conceived, had done right in authorizing the ex- 
pressien of its sentiments, in view of the whole mat- 


ter, that the American Minister was absolved from | 


all blame in the advicehe had given to Cummo- 
dore Hull, which, it appears, was merely to guard 
our fleet against surprise. Thecommittee did not 
mean to express any opinion on the conduct of 
Capt. Bolton. That was a matter of inquiry 
which the committee, he thought, properly left 
to another department. Neither did he under- 
stand it to be the purpose of the committee 
to do more than, as an act of justice, to express 
its sentiments in view of ail that bad been 
laid before it, that there were ro grounds for cen- 
sure in the part our minister at London had taken 
in relation to ihe removal of the American fleet 
from the Mediterranean. Blame bad been imputed 
to him for unnecessarily interfering. This the 
committee did not find supporied by the dozuments 
laid before it. What did the American minister 
do, as was apparent by his communications with 
Com. Hull? He did not in those commanications 
give any advice that the fleet shouid return home; 
he simply expressed an opinion that the fleet ought 
to avoid being shut up in a narrow sea—that it 
ought to be nearer the Atlantic. And why did he 
think so? The leer of Mr. Stevenson was writ- 
ten on the Sih of March; on the 7th the steamship 
had arrived from New York. 

A great excitement was got up in city of Lon- 
don. ‘Fhe ministerial journals there were vielent 
in demonstrating the sir st frelings of hos- 
tility to this coantry—it w yen publicly an- 
nounced that a squadron & 
forthwith to sea with a hosii 
be mistaken. Our fleet mis 
Mediterranean, where its sur case of a 
sudden demonstration by the British squadron, 
might be considered inevi‘able. So far from seeing 
any thing to disapprove in the effect of these de- 
monstrations on the mind of the American Miniter, 
he (Mr. Mangum) was free to confess that it re- 
ally struck his mind that Mr. Stevenson would have 
been delinquent to his daty if had not immediately 
communicated his observations of what was pass- 
ing, to the commander of our filcet-—in short, if he 
had net done exactly what he did. He (Mr. 
Mangum) thought that, under such a state of ex- 
citement in London against this country, the 


present Administration was entitled to the thanks | 


of theeountry for having acted with such wisdom 
as to allay that exciternent: bu: he did not coseur 
with those who biamed the commusications made 
by the American Minister in relation to the necese 
sity of securing our ficei.. The remarks he had 
made at the request of the committee, correspond- 
ed with his own sentiments. He did not think 


ccecd 


thought what the repart asked for was unnecessary. 
He should therefore renew his motion to discharge 
the committee. LA f 

The resolution discharging the committee was 
then agreed to. , 

On motion by Mr. LINN, the resolution submit- 
ted some days since to change the hour of meeting | 
until 11 o’clock, was taken up. 

- Mr. LINN hoped the resolution would be adopt- 
ed. It was almost impossible for Senators, who 
had business with the public offices, to find a mo- 
ment to attend to it under the present arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. CLAY hoped the resolution would not be 
adopted. Congress had been sitting for five weeks, 
half the time which it was generally supposed 
would be cecupied by the session, and nota single | 
measure of any public importance had. yet, bean 
perfected. The Senate had been. debating for ten 
days the Bank bill, and for. ány. thing he could 
see to the contrary, ten days more would be con- 
sumed before it was passed. On Saturday last the 
Senate had adjourned over until Tuesday, contrary 
to what he had expected and hoped, and gentlemen 
had the whole of yesterday to attend to their busi- 
ness at the public offices. He wonld- much rather 


-yote to come at 9 o'clock, or even at 8, than te 


take off an hourin the morning, as- proposed. by 
this resolution. dae, 

Mr. MANGUM hoped the Senator from Mis- 
souri would consent that his resolution should lay 
over until to-morrow. Many of the Senators on 
that side of the chamber were not in their seats, 
absent probably from the city in connection with 
the rejoicings of yesterday. He hoped, therefore, 
the resolution would not now be pressed. i 

Mr. LINN said he was as anxious to go home, 
and to see the business of the country advanced, as 
the Senator from Kentucky or any other gente- 
man in the Senate. But he was confident that 
nothing was gained by exhausting the physical 
energies of those who were to accomplish that busi- 
ness. Considerations of health required some at- 
tention to reasonable exercise in the morning. If 
thatis not attended fo, enervation and unfitness 
for the despatch of business must follow, Al- 
thongh he was one of those who believed it was 
better to go home without acting on any of the mea- 
sures proposed to be forced upon the country at 
this extra session; yet, respecting the power 
of the majerity to pass those measures, and 
believing tbat they considered themselves 
pledged to pass them, and that it was ex- 
peced they should do so this session, he (Mr. 
Linn) was cre of the last men in the party 
to which he belonged, who would occasion un- 
necessary delay, and he felt satisfied (here 
was none df that party in this body. felt disposed to 
throw any factious obstacles in the way of the ma- 
jority. He and his friends were opposed to those 
measures, but their hostility was on principle, and 
they would not descend to any triek or vexatious 
tactics to delay what they could not defeat. All 
they contended for was the right to dispute the me- 
rits of those measures and to contest them on prin» » 
ciple. ‘This body is responsible to the country, and 
the minerity will hold the majority respoosibie for 
what they do as well for what they do not do. The 
minority woald not be found skulkisg in commit 
tee-rooms, but would be found at their posts fight- 
ing to the last against the iniquitous measures 
which that majority are forcing on the country, 

As a medical man, he could say with confidence 
that the resolation he had cffered was ealed for 
out of due regard to the healih of the members of 
the Senate. At such aseacon ss this, a confine. 
ment from an early hour throughout the mos! sul- 
try portion of the day, musi necessarily prove 
horiful to the health of many. He believed the 
change he proposed would considerably at thar 
danzer. The Senator from Kentucky, he ad 
seemed fresh and vigorous in bis zeal to posh for- 
ward his measures; he wihed him a long continu- 
ance ef his health and vigor, and he hoped that 
both the Senate and tke people would piozenace 
sentence against the measures which he now was 
in such hot haste to enforce—measures which he 
(Mr. Linn) firmly believed were calculated to in- 
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flict irreparrable injury on the country. He was 
one of those who was prepared to sit in this Cham- 
ber early and late, contendifig against these mea- 
‘sures at any sacrifice; and he trusted his friends 
would nerve themselves to. stand up in this Cham- 
ber day and night, if they were compelled to do so, 
battling these questions by relaysif necessary, until 
all the light which the American Senate can throw 
upon it will be scnt forth to the couniry. Batin 
doing this, the Senator should find no factious op- 
position from him, (Mr. Linn.) and his friends. 
He would encounter no Opposition from him èr 
them, but that fairly warranted by tke principles 
which impelled them to dispute his measures inch 
by inch. This they meant to do, notin any fac- 
hous spirit or for any temporary effect. Their 
object and aim were of a high character. 

Mr. PRESTON said he did not believe the pro- 
gress of the public business was promoted by 
meeting at the present early hour, which gave an 
appearance of pushing matters, but without the 
reality. He thought it would. be preferable to 
change the hour until eleven, even though they 
might have to sit an hour later in the afiernoon. 
The Senate, for some time past, had been sitting 
on an average every day from ten until five 
o’clock, and he thought the confinement entirely 
too great at this oppressive season of the year, and 
must inevitably endanger the health of Senators. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky was sorry to differ with 
his friend from South Carolina as to a matter of 
fact, but the sessions of the Senate had not 
averaged more than five hours, instead of 
Six or seven. His were not those lazy, luxu- 
rious habits of eating late dinners when he should 
be eating-his supper. He was not much of a phy- 
sician, but he weuld undertake to say that if they 
would follow the practice adopted by himself, they 
would have little to fear from illness. He rose 
seldom later than 5 o'clock; he then took exercise, 
principally on horseback, tor an hour, or an heur 
and a half; he then made his toilette, took his 

. breakfast, read the newspapers, and was ready to 
goto work. In connection with this, he always 
retired to bed at 10 o’clock—seldom later. If his 
friends would pursue this course, he would not 
only insure their health, but would engage lo pay 
their physician’s bill. 

Mr. PRESTON said his learned end distinguish- 
ed friend from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] was eminent- 
ly qualified to act as dictator in many questions, 
yet, in medical matters, be must excuse him if ho 
preferred the opinion of the learned Sezator from 
Missouri, [Dr. Linn,] whose opinion on this sub- 
ject was ex cathedra, Fie tells us that if the eourse 
heretofore pursued be persisted ia, it must result in 
injury to the health of Senators; and if his advice 
was not taken, gentlemen mast blame themselves 
for the consequences, 

Mr. CALHOUN said that it was not his inten- 
tion to say any thing on this subject. But the yeas 
and nays having been demanded, he would, in as 
few words as possible, state why he felt constrained 
to vote for the resolution. He was unwilling, at 
this sultry season of the year, to see the measures 
now in progress precipitated, by causing the Senate 

` to continue in session seven or cight hours a day, 
when it has been amply shown thar there is no oc- 
casion for the sacrifice of health which must be the 
necessary consequence. If there has been deiay, 
it has been owing to the nature of the mea- 
sures attempted to be forced on the country, 
The gentleman who manifesis such im- 
patience to pass these measures, will find in 
the end that he gains nothing by hastily pressing 
them forward. He pursues a course calculated 
to create stronger opposition. The customary 
mode of proceeding with the business of the Se. 
nate would enable him to attain his objeet of de- 
spatching the public business sooner, Bat, in re- 
lerence to the resolution now under discussion, 
he,(Mr. CaLyoun,) being persuaded that there Was 
no occasion for the meeting of the Senate at the 
hour now adopted, would vote with the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. KING said he would vote against ihe reso- 
lution, because he felt conscious that his friends 
had no disposition to delay the business of the 
session. Jt was in fact their object to afford the 


Berrien, Buchanan, 
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fullest opportunity to the friends of the measures 
to be brought foward, to discuss them to the utmost 
extent of their desire, He felt satisfied that his 
friends would offer no delay but that which the 
nature of the measures required. He thought 


“the present arrangement would afford the necessary 


Opportunities for discussing these measures, and 
that it was better than a change of hours requiring 
the Senate to sit Jaier in the afternoon. On the 
score of health, he considered it better to 
meet at ten o'clock, and, if possible, adjourn 
at three, than to meet later and adjourn 
later. He thought it strange that the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Parsron] should 
lay all the blame of delaying the business of ihe 
session at ihe door of the Opposition. He (Mr. 
Kina) thought the delay was not in the nature of 
the measures proposed, but in the difficulty which 
the friends of those measures experienced in agree- 
ing upon them. ‘The Senate had been for a week 
or more occupied in debating the Bank bill, and 
he would ask which side of the House had con- 
sumed all that time in discussion? He was not 


aware that any of his friends had interfered | 


to protract that discussion. 
tlemen themselves husband their time? The 
Opposition was not now delaying them. 
Their time was not yet eome; but he hoped 
when it did, the right of the minority to ex- 
press théir opinions would be respecied, and that 
no attempt would be made to deprive them of the 
same extension of time which had been accorded 
to the friends of the measure. The Opposition, 
from the beginning, showed every disposition to 
permit the friends of the Bank to perfect their mea- 
sure to their own liking, without any unnecessary 
interference. Haviag done this, it was but right 
that he should, for himself and his friends, demand 
that an equal share of time and attention should be 
accorded to them for the free expression of their 
opinions in opposition to the whole measure. 

The question was then taken, and the resolution 
was negatived ~ayes 13, noes 31. 

Fiscal BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The bill t incorporate the subscribers to the Fis- 
cal Bank of the United States was taken up, the 
question being on the amendment offered by Mr. 
Bayarp to the amesdmeat proposed by Mr, Rives. 

Mr. BERRIEN spoke at length in opposition to 
the amendment,and in favor of the bill. When 
he had concluded, 

Mr. CUTHSERT said be wished to ask a sin- 
gle question of his eoileague. He understood him 
to say that, in the State of Georgia, Mr. Van Bu- 
ren was not supported in 1836 on the strength of 
the anti-Bani question, His object in rising was 
to ascertain if be had rightly understood him. 

Mr. BERRIEN said his remark was not that 
Mr. Van Baren had not been elected in 1836 on 
the sirength of the Bank question; but that it would 
not have been safe for his friends in Georgi: to de- 
pend on the support he would get on that ground. 

Mr. CU THBER t' would ask his colleague whe- 
ther he meant to say that Mr. Van Baren was not 
supported in Georgia on the strength of his known 
hostility to tae Bank question, and whether he was 
hot aware that the Legislature of that State had re- 
peatedly passed resolutions against the assumed 
right of establishing a United States Bank? 

Mr. BERRIEN said he was under an impres- 
sion that the Legislature of Georgia had passed re- 
solutions against the Bank question, 

Mr. CUTHBERT pointed to the frequency with 
which the Legislature of Georgia had passed such 
resolutions, as evidence that the anti-Bank party 
was so decidedly in the majority as to jastify the 
friends of Mr. Van Buren in resting his election 
on that question. _ 

The question was still further debated by Messrs. 
MERRICK and BATES in favor of the amend- 
ment of Mr. Rives. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Bayarp’s 
Amendment, and it was disagreed to—ayes 9, noes 
36, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs, Archer, Bayard, Evans, Gra- 
ham, Henderson, Morehead, Prentizs, Southard, 
and White—9. 

NAYS—Messrs, Allen, Barrow, Bates, Benton, 
Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, 


Why did not the gen- 
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Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Fulton, Hun- 
lington, Ker, King, Linn, Mangum, Merrick, Mil- 
ler, Mouton, Nicholson, Phelps, Porter, Presten, 
Rives, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Smith of 
Indiana, Sturgeon, Vallmadge, Walker, Williams, 
Woodbridge, Woudbury, Wright, and Young—36. 

The question was still further debated by Messrs. 
PRENTISS, DIXON, and WALKER, in favor of 
the amendment proposed by Mr. Rives, and by 
Mr. WHITE in opposition to it. 

The question was then taken on the amendment, 
and it was disagreed to—-ayes 10, noes 38, as fol- 
lows: : . 
YEAS——Mesers. Barrow, Bates, Choate, Mer- 
rick, Phelps, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Walker, 
and Williams—-10. , 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Benton, Berrien, 
Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Clay of 
Kentucky, Clayton, Cuthbert, Dixon, Evans, Ful- 
ton, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, 
King, Linn, McRoberis, Mangum, Miller, More- 
head,Mouton, Nicholson, Porter, Sevier, Simmons, 
Smith of Connecticut, Smith of Indiana, South- 
ard, Sturgeon, Tallmadge, White, Woodbridge, 
Weodbury, Wright, and Young—38. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON then proposed an amend- 
ment to the clause requiring seven millions of dol- 
lars to be paid in before the Bank commenced ope- 
rations, by substituting six millions and a half of 
dollars, to obviate the difficulty which might ,be 
occasioned by some of the stockholders neglecting 
to pay up their instalments. 

Tae amendment was agreed to; 

And, on motion of Mr. BUCHANAN, 

The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Turspay, July 6, 1841. 
Mr. KEIM asked leave to present the memorial 


‘of John Burwell of Virginia, and George S. Whar- 


ton, remonstrating against the conduct of M. St. 
Clair Clarke, in removing them from their places in 
ihe Clerk’s department, contrary to the general un- 
derstanding of his election. > 

The SPEAKER said that the unanimous consent 
of the Elouse would be required. 

Objection was made. 

Mr. KEIM inquired of the Speaker if it would 
be in order to move a suspension of the rule? 

The SPEAKER said it would not. 

Mr. KEIM. Then { give notice that I will offer 
the memorial whenever I can. 

Mr. RHETT moved that the House now resolve 
itself into Comiaitiee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union. 

On which motion the yeas and nays were asked 
and ordered. 

Mr. CALHOUN inquired of the Speaker whe- 
ther he had not a right to make a report? 

The SPEAKER replied that, as chairman of the 
Select Committee appointed on the Rules, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Caunoun] was 
authorized to report at any time. 

This decision gave rise to some conversation, 
(though no appeal was taken;) after which 

The SPEAKER said that, on comparing the re- 
solution unper whie the Select Committee was 
appointed with the rule in relation to a suspension 
of the rule to go into committee, the Chair was of 
opinion that (inasmuch as both were privileged mo. 
lions) priority ought not to be given to the motion 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts, {Mr. Car- 
HOUN] Tae Chair would therefore entertain the 
motion of the gentleman from Souih Carolina, {Mr. 
Ruevrr.] 

And the question was then taken and decided in 
the negative, as follows: yeas 72, navs 106. 

So the House refused to go into’Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, 

Mr. CALHOUN, from the Select Committee on 
the Rules, then made the following report: 

“Tne Select Committee on the Rules, in further discharge 
ofthe duty assigned them, report the following as an amend- 


ment of the 127th rule to he added to the resolution annexed 
to that rule: 

“And also of providing for the discharge of the committee 
from the consideration of any bill referred to them after act- 
ing, without debate, upon al! amendments pending and that 
may be offered.” . 

Mr. MORGAN inquired of the Speaker if it war 


in order to move the previous question. 
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Mr. MEDILL rose to a poiat of order. 

Mr. McKEON called for the reading of the 
127th rule, so that the House might have the whole 
matter before it. 

And the rule was read, as follows: 

“No standing rule or order of the House shalt be rescinded 
or changed without one day’s notice being given of the mo- 
tion therefor. Nox shall any rule he suspended, except bya 
vote of at least two-thirds of the members present. Nor 
shall the order of business, as established by the rules of the 
House, be postponed or changed, except by a vote of at least 
two-thirds of the members present. 

“ Resolved, ‘Thatso much af the 127th rule of the House as 
is in the folowing words, to wit: ‘Nor shall any rule be sus- 
pended except by a vote of at least two-thirds of the members 
present,’ be, and hereby is, so far rescinded and changed that 
the House may, at any time, by a vote ofa majority of the 
members present, suspend the rules and orders of the House 
for the purpose of going into Committee of the Whole on the 
state ofthe Union,” ` 


Mr. MEDILL rose toa question of order in re- 
lation to the reception of this report from a most 
extraordinary committee of this House. The 
points he desired to make were these: Ist. This 
committee having bten raed for a special pur- 
pose, that of reporting a sei of rules for the go- 
vernment of the House, cannot report in part, or 
on matters but incidentally or remotely connected 
with the subject uader consideration, at any other 
time than whenu reporis are generally in order, 
without a suspension of the rules. hough leave 
was given to that committee to report at any time, 
the privilege must be considered as confined to the 
legitimate object for which it was created. Be- 
yond this, it was invested with no more rights or 
privileges on this floor than any other committee, 
and it willnot be contended that reports generally 
can be received at this time, A committee invest- 
ed with extraordinary powers for a specific purpose 
should not be permitted to abuse those powers by 
applying them to other matters, under the pretence 
of bringing in its report by piecemeal or “breken 

‘doses.’ If this is a report, then has the committee 
been long since dissolved, for he believed this was 
the third time it had thrown in resolutions under 
a similar pretence. 

The SPEAKER requested the gentleman to con- 
fine himself strictly to the sabject—the statement 
of his points. 

Mr. MEDILL said that he was stating them as 
briefly as possible. The next point was, that, by 
the rules of the last House, under which we are 
now acting, itis provided that “no rule or order of 
the House shail be rescinded or changed without 
one duy’s notice beins given of the motion therefor;” 
and he would ask if the resolution now offered was 
not a proposition, not only to reseind the existing 
orders of this Fouse, but to subvert the very foun- 
dations of parliameniary law, and that, too, wiih- 
onta moments notice? For these and oiher rea- 
sons, he was satisfied the report could not be re- 
ceived at this time, withoat a palpable violation of 
the rules of the House. 

The SPEAKER decided that it was in order to 
receive the report at this time. 

Mr. MEDILL appealed from the decision of ths 
Chair; and upon this he had a few words to say. 
He did not believe that any one had the power to 
do indireetly what he could not do directly. The 
gentleaian from Massachuseits [Mr. CaLuoun] 
could not, as a member, or even the chairman ot 
any other committee, have offered his resolution 
without the consent of two-thirds of the members of 
this House, but by bringing it in under the guise of 
a report from a committee invested with special 
powers for another and a special purpose, The 
committee was raised, as is the course at the com- 
mencement of every session, to report a set of reks 
for the government of the House. This is a speel- 
fie duty; and, when accomplished, the committee is 
dissolved. That being a matier of primary 
importance, the commiitce was authorized to 
repon at apy time. Bat we now find 
tbat without proceeding to the diseharge of 
its daty, or intending, as he apprehended, to 
proceed to ils discharge at the present session, the 
committee is availing iiself ofa privilege conferred 
for a different purpose—to bring the minority in 
this House under the absolute and unresiricted 
control of ine majority. Would this power ever 
have been granied if the House had thought for 
one moment it would have been thus extended or 
thus abused? Whether in the public councils or 


private walks of life, he was in favor of marching 
up boldly and cpenly to the objeet intended to be 
effected, and would oppose putting a constraction 
on this’or any oiher grant of power that was differ- 
ently understood at the time, and which, to be now 
enforced, would operate most injuriously to the 
long established rights of the minority. The gen- 
tieman who offered the resolution raising this 
committee had no idea that he was placiag 
over our heads such a committee as this; 
which, instead of proceeding.to the discharge of 
the daues for which it was ostensibly created, is 
but sending in an occasional missile to abridge 
our rights. What is the tendency and operation 
of this monstrous proposition thus scught to he 
adopied without a suspension of ine rules? I: is to 
enable the majority to apply the gag in Commit 
tee of the Whole as well as in the House, and 
thus cut off all debate on any subject whatever. 
This is a proposition that I venture to say was 
never before made in any legislative body, and 
even in a British Parliameut wouid subject its mo- 
ver to the most indignant rebuke. In the Com- 
mittee of the Whole the utmost latitude of debate 
has ever been indulged, and then the minority have 
a rignt to be heard without any other restraint 
than is imposed on all. Fn the British Parliament, 
as weil as in the legislative bodies of this country, 
all bills yaising supplies or levying taxes, must be 
committed here, taat the discussion may be free, 
and unrestrained by the majority, which is most 
frequently wiih the Executive. 

But adopt the propesiiion of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. CatHoun,] and you can cut 
off all debate not only in the Rouse but the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, whenever a drilled majority 
shall so determine. Thus appropriations may be 
made and our constituents taxed io maintain the 
expenses of our extravagance of Government, and 
standing here in the minority, though representing a 
large and intelligent consiiiuency, our mouths may 
be absolutely closed, and abuses of every kind may 
be practised without the possibility of exposure. 
Why, sir, the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Moraan] was so intent on applying the axe, that he 
moved the previous question to geg me before I 
stated my points. He would ask whether it was 
fair, magnanimous, or just in principle? So far 
from it, he believed any such construction would 
operate as a fraud ona portion of the members of 
this House. 

The SPEAKER cailed the gentlemen to order, 
his rema:ks were arcflction onthe motives of 
the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. MEDILL protested aguinst suy such con- 
struction being placed on bis remacks. He had 
nothing to do with ihe moltves of gentlemen—he 
was speaking of the tendency and cperation of the 
propesition, without any desire to impugn mo- 
tives. 

The SPEAKER required him te take his seat, 

Mr. HUNTER rose to a question of order. He 
wished io know by what authority the Chair pet 
down a gentleman when no other member objected 
lo his proceeding. A gentieman, though decided 
out of order, isat liberty to proceed atit objection 
is made. 

Mr. ANDREWS then caid be would object. 

Me. JOANSON cf Maryland moved that the 
gentleman have leave to proceed, which was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MEDILL resumed. He would claimto speak 
of measures with freedom. Hie knew his rights, and 
was disposed to maintain them. He was speaking 
of the teadency of the proposition sought te bein- 
troduced by the genileman from Massachusctts, 
which wasto arrest free inquiry, cut off ali de- 
bate, piace ihe minority of this House in tue hands 
of a mejority, and subject them to every species 
of tyranny that their recent success miget occa- 
sionally induce them to practise. No construc- 
tion ean be right that is thas de-tructive of the 
freedom of speech, and the exercise of a jast inde- 
pendence. But it was also provided that no change 
should be proposed to the rules or orders of this 
House without a day’s notice. 


7 he 


to compare it with existing rules, ascertain where 
it conflicts, and its bearing on the business of the 


‘This is necessary, ` 
` to put gentlemen on their guard, and enable them 


House and the country, hough the change. pro- 
posed is vital, no notice whatever is given, but 
the ample powers of this committee are called in to 
effect, by a bare majority, what would otherwise 
require two-thirds. Gentlemen should recollect 
that majorities are not always on one side. - He 
hoped the House would reject this measure, 
as well as this atiempt, indirectly, to force it on their 
considaration, and especially at this time.: But 
yesterday we were engaged in celebrating the anni- 
versary of that glorious day when our ancestors 
shook off the shackles of a foreign and oppressive 
despotism, and he hoped that while the sound of 
the cannon was yet vibrating in ourears, this attempt 
to tyrannize over a portion of the Representatives 
of the people, and gag their mouths, would not:suc-- 
ceed in this House. The memory of that illustri- 
ous day and the deed forbid it. 

The measures that are suggested to the conside- 
rativn of Congress at the present session. were of 
the highest importance. Nothing of the same mag- 
nitude had ever engaged the attention of the Repre- 
sentatives of the people atthe same time. It is 
proposed to grant the proceeds of the public lands 
to the States, which hitherto had been a great 
source of revenue to the General Government. 
Taxes or increased duties were proposed in 
their stead. A bili lays on your table au- 
thorizing a loan of $12,000,000, and an institution 
that had long ceased to exist was now sought to be 
revived, Adoptthe proposition of this extraordi- 
nary committee, and these great measures that are 
intended to change the whole policy of the Govern- 
ment, willbe passed on in silence, Common’pru- 
dence requires that they should be examined,and dis- 
eussed with the most unlimited freedom. Why the 
necessity of this change in the parliamentary law? 
Had the minority consumed any time improperly? 
Is this pretended? So far from it, or any intention 
to that effect, he believed there was no one who 
would not be willing to submit his course to the ~ 
public, and bear his own responsibilities. For him« 
self, he wouid consent to no unnecessary consump- 
tion of tims. Lonz as the party with which’ he 
acted bad been in the majority here, and much as 
the Opposition sought to embarrass the course of 
business, no actof tyranny like this was ever at- 
tempted. 

Tne resolution that was passed at the first ses- 
sion of the last Congress, ard which gentlerhen 
claim as a precedent, required the sanction of 
two-thirds of the House, not only to introduce it, 
but to pass it when introduced; and even this was 
notresorted to until the bill had been kept in Com- 
of the Whole for some five or six weeks, 
vill be found in the journal of that session at 
page 1156. He would consent toa similarrule 
at this time, and which can be reported without 
this attempt to violate the long established orders 
of the House. Not only isa most dangerous in- 
novation upon the action of the House proposed, 
but it is to be brou about in a manner still more 
dangerous. 

A committee, elziming to be perpetual in its du- 
ration, and decided to be always in order, is suf- 
fered to divert the deliberations of this body, and 
threaten to seal the mouths of the minority if they 
should manifest the least obstinacy or indepen- 
deuce. For one,he weuld not submit to it. Sus- 
tain the decision of the Chair, and the rights of the 
minority are prostrale—the liberiy of speech taken 
away—and despotism iamphant in this House, 

Tae SPEAKER stated the grounds of his deci- 
sion. 

Mr. W. COST JOHNSON (although, he said, 
he bad had as little to do with the appointment of 
this Select Commitiee on the Rules as any mem- 
ber) would vote to sustain the decision of the 
Chair. ‘The majority. of the Honse had given to 
this commitiee tie power to act as it had done: and 
the course bere suggested met with his cordial con- 
currence, He believed that this bill never need 
have been commitied to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. He, for one, 
was willing to take all the responsibility, before the 
House and the nation, of voting to bring within a 
reasonable limit of discussion the great measures 
which had been, or might be, reported, and then of 
bringing this House to a vote upon them. ~ 
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He moved the previ6us question on the appeal. 
Aud there wasa second. ; a 
‘And the main question was ordered to be taken. 
Mr. McKEON asked the yeas and nays on the 
appeal; which were ordered, 
: And the question, “Shall the decision of the 
oChair stand as the judgment of the House?” was | 
‘thén taken, and decided in the affirmative—yeas 
127, nays 78. ; ` 
So the decision of the Chair was-affirmed. 
And the question being on the adoption of the 
Teport of the Select Committee— 
` Mr. BRIGGS moved to amend the same by add- 
ing, at the end thereof, the following words: 


a “After it may or shall have been in committee at least six 
jays.” 


And the question being on the amendment, 

Mr. CALHOUN rose to say a few words— 

Mr. ATHERTON rose to a point of order. He 
objected, under the 127th rule, to the consideration 
of the report at this time, on the ground that it was 
not in order, because the rule required one day’s 
notice to be given before changing or rescinding 
any standing rule of the House. [The point of 
order of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MeniLL] 
went tothe reception; his (Mr. A’s) point of order 
went to the consideration. | 

The SPEAKER. The Chair overrules the point 
of order of the gentleman from New Hampshire, 

„Mr. ATHERTON was proceeding to state his 
views— 

When he SPEAKER said that the appeal was 
not debatable. 

Mr. ATHERTON said he would appeal from 
that decision also. 

The SPEAKER said it was not in order to pile 
‘one appeal on another. 

And the question being taken on the appeal of 
Mr. Arusrron, that the consideration of the report 
. Was not now in order under the rule, it was decided 
in the negative. 

So the Honse affirmed the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. McKEON rose to a point of order. He 
submitted to the Chair that the reception of the re- 
port was not in order, on the ground that, under 
the resolution by which the committee had been 
appointed, that committee could only report at one 
time. 

- The SPEAKER overruled the point of order: 
first, because the construction put by the Chair on 
the words of the resolution by which the committee 
was raised, did not agree with the construction put 
upon it by the gentleman from New York, (Mr. 
McKxon;]} and, secondly, because the question of 
reception had already been decided by a vote of the 
House, 

From this decision Mr. MeKEON appealed. 
And, after a few remarks from that gentleman in 
explanation of his point of order-— 

The previous question was moved and seconded, 

And the main question (being on the appeal) 
was ordrred, and, being taken, was decided in the 
negative. 

So the House affirmed the decision of the Chair. 

And the question recurring on the amendment 
of Mr. Briaes—- 

Mr. CALHOUN rose to say a few words in ex- 
planation of the report of the committee, bat, be- 
fore doing so, invited gentlemen, if they had any 
more points of order to raise, or any more appeals 
to take, to do so now, in order that he might not 
be interrupted. 7 

Mr. WISE desired to put an inquiry io the chair- 
man of the committee, and, for that purpose, asked 
Mr. CaLuoun to yield the floor. 

And Mr. CALHOUN having yiellai for that 
purpose— 

Mr. WISE. said that, some time ayo, he had 
asked the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Catnoun] when the committee of which Le was at 
the head, would report an entire system of 
amendments. At that time, he (Mr. W.) under- 
stood the gentleman to say that it was probable 
that a full report would not be made at this session. 
He might have misunderstood the gentleman; if 
so, he should be glad. And he would now put 
the question, When would that committee report 
an entire system of amendments? His reason for 
asking this question now was——~ 

Mr. STANLY called Mr. Wise to order. He 
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objected to both the inquiry and the response as out 
of order. aes i 

'-Mr. WISE said that the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts had politely yielded the floor to him. 
He (Mr. W.) did not mean to violate the rules 
of order. He considered that the question now 
before the House was the consideration of this 
report. . 

The SPEAKER said it was. : 

Mr. WISE. In direct connection with the con- 
sideration of this report, and with the vote which 
members would give, he wished to ascertain this 
fact: whether or not the Select Committee on the 
Rules would make a full and final report now or 
ever. And as a reason for this inquiry he must 
say-— 

Mr. STANLY called Mr. Wisz to order. 

The SPEAKER said that the suggestion of rea- 
sons fer the inquiry was not in order. In the opi- 
nion of the Chair, inquiries addressed to chairmen 
of committess, and responses to those inquiries, 
were in order. It was important tbat such inqui- 
ries should be put and answered for the informa- 
tion of the House. But the Chair did not con- 
sider that the suggestioa of the reasons for making 
the inquiry, prior to, or even after, a response, un- 
til the gentleman who was entitled to the floor, and 
who was addressing the Chair, should have taken 
his seat, was inorder. If such things were in or- 
der, speeches, interlarded with speeches, would be 
made, and there would be no regular order of pro- 
ceeding in the House. 

Mr. WISE asserted his right to the floor. The 
floor had been yielded to him; and if it were possi- 
ble that he could be guilty of such disrespect to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, and to himself, as 
to abuse the privilege granted to him by that gen- 
tleman, he (Mr. W.) being now in possession of 
the floor, might go and speak to the consideration 
of the resolution. 


Mr. WARREN and Mr. STANLY called Mr. 
Wiss to order. 

The SPEAKER said that he considered the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, in any remarks beyond the 
inquiry itself, as out of order. 

Mr. WISE again insisted that the floor had been 
yielded to him, and that, when once yielded, he 
might take even the debate out of the mouth of the 
gentleman from Massachuteits, if he (Mr. W. 
could so far forget what was due to that gentleman 
and himself as to do so. 

The SPEAKER declared the gentleman out of 
order. 

Mr. WISE tcok his seat, remarking that he pro- 
tested against the proceeding, and that he would 
not hereafter submit to such a decision. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can appeal 
from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. WISE. I will not do so, because it would 
be an abuse of the privilege accorded to me by the 
hentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CALHOUN supported the report of the 
committee in a few brief remarks. 

fir. STANLY moved the previous question. 

Mr. PROFFIT hoped, before the gentleman 
pressed that motion, he would allow him (Mr. P.) 
to make an inquiry. 

Mr. STANLY said no. 

And the question on seconding the demand for 
the previcus question being tagen, the vote stood: 
Ayes 110, noes 89. 

So there was a second, 

Mr. CLIFFORD asked the yeas and nays on 
ordering the main question; which were ordered. 

Mr. GILMER inguired of the Chair what the 
main quesiion would be? 

The SPEAKER said it would be fitst on the 
amendment, and then on the report of the com- 
mittee, 

Mr. CLIFFORD said he understood that the 
previous question would apply both to the amend- 
ment and the report. : 

The SPEAKER. Certainly. 

Mc. CLIFFORD. That being the case, then, 
let gentlemen understand that all debate will be 
cut off. : 

And the question on ordering the main question 
was then taken, and decided in the affirmative: 
yeas 124, nays 88, 


So the House decided that the main question 
should now be put. 

Mr. BRIGGS then modified his 
read as follows: 

“After it may or shall have been in committee at least six _ 
days, provided the six days’ time shall not apply to any bill ; 
which may be amended in the Senate, and committed under 
said amended rule.” i : 

Mr. HOLMES desired to move an amendment 
to the amendment. 

The SPEAKER said that it was not in order. to 
do so, the previous question having been seconded, 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON asked the yeas and 
nays on the amendment of Mr Brisas; which 
were ordered, and, being taken, were: yeas 107, 
nays 102. . 

So the amendment was agreed to. f 

And the question recurring on the adoption of 
the report, as amended— 

Mr. ANDREWS moved to lay the whole sub- 
ject on the table. . 

Mr. SLADE asked the yeas and nays on that 
motion; which were ordered, and, being taken, 
were, yeas 100, nays 111, 

So the motion to lay the whole subject on ihe 
table, was rejected. 

And the question again recurring on the motion, 
as amended— 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland (having voted in 
the affirmative) moved a reconsideration of the vote 
by which the amendment of Mr. Bricos had been 
adopted, and moved the previous question on that 
motion. 

Mr. WELLER moved to lay the motion to re- 
consider on the table, and asked the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of South Carolina submitted 
to the Speaker that the gentleman from Maryland 
[Mr. Kennepy] could not make two motions at 
one time; that he could not move a reconsideration 
and then move the previous question on that mo- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER said that, under the uniform 
practice of this House, it was in order to do so. 

Mr. CAMPBELL hoped the Speaker would re- 
view his decision. 

The SPEAKER said that, not considering the 
decision to be wrong, the Chair was not inclined to 
review it. 

Mr. ADAMS inquired of the Speaker whether 
the metion to lay on the table, if it prevailed, would 
lay the whole resolution on the table? 

The SPEAKER said it would not. 

And the question was then taken, and decided in 
the negative—yeas 88, nays 120. 

So the motion to lay the motion to reconsider on } 
the table was rejected. 

And the question recurring on the demand for 
the previous question on the motion to reconsider, : 
there was a second. : 

And the main question, being on the motion to 
reconsider, was ordered, 

Mr. RHETT asked the yeas and nayson the 
main question; which were ordered, and, being 
taken, were—yeas 116, nays 100. 

So the vote was reconsidered. 

And the question recurring on the adoption of the 
amendment— 

Mr. COOPER of Pennsylvania moved the pre- 
vious question; and there was a second. 

And the main question was ordered to be taken. 

Mr. WELLER asked the yeas and nays on the 
main question; which were ordered. 

Mr. BRIGGS again modified his amendment, 
by striking out “six” days and inserting “four.” 

And the question on the adoption of the amend- 
mert as modified was then taken and decided in 
hegative—yeas 91, nays 114, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

And the question again recurring on the adop- 
tion of the reportof the committee— 

Mr. WELLER asked the yeas and nays; which 
were ordered; and being taken, were yeas 117, 
nays 95, as follows: 

YEAS—Miessrs. Allen, L. W. Andrews, Sher- 
lock J. Andrews, Arnold, Ayerigg, Babcock, Ba- 
ker, Barnard, Birdseye, Black, Biair, Boardman, 
Borden, Botts, Brockway, Bronson, Milton Brown, 
-Jeremiah Brown, Burnell, Calhoun, William B. 
Campbell, Thomas J. Campbell, Caruthers, Chit- 
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tenden, J, C. Clark, Staley N. Clarke, Cooper, 

Cowen, Cranston, Cashing, G Davis, Wm. C. 
Dawson, Deberry, John Edwards, Everett, Fes- 
senden, Fillmore, A. L. Foster, Gamble, Gates, 
Giddings, Putriek G Goode, Graham, Green, 

Greig, Habersham, Hall, Halsted, William S. 
Hastiags, Henry, Hudson, Huot, James Irvin, 
Wm. W. Irwin, James, Wm. C. Johnson, I. D. 
Jones, J. P. Kennedy, King, Lane, Lawrence, 
Linn, Thomas F. Marshall, Samson Mason, Ma- 
thiot, Mattocks; Maxwell, Maynard, Moore, Mor- 
gan, Morris, Morrow, Nisbet, Osborne, Owsley, 
Peaice, Pendiston, Powell, Ramsay, Benjamin 
Randall, Alexander Randall, Rayner, Ridgway, 
Russell, Saltonstall, Sergeant, Shepperd, Simonton, 
Smith, Sanly, Stokeley, Siratton, Swart, Sum- 
mers, ‘l'aliaferro, John B. Thompson, Richard W. 
Thompson, Tillinghast, Toland, Tomlinson, Trip- 
lett, Trumbull, Underwood, Van Rensselaer, 
Wallace, Warren, Washington, Edward D. White, 
J. L. White, Thomas W. Williams, Lewis Wil- 
liams, Christopher H. Williams, Joseph L. Wil- 
liams, Winthrop, Yorke, Augustus Young, and 
J bn Young—~1i7. 

NAYS—Messrs, Adams, Arrington, Aiherton, 
Banks, Beeson, Bidlack, Bowne, Brewster, Briggs, 
Aaron V. Brown, Burke, William O. Butler, 
Green W. Caldwell, P. C. Caldwell, Cary, Chap- 
man, Clifford, Clinton, Co'es, Daniel, R. D. Davis, 
Joba B. Dawson, Dimcek, Doan, Dois, Eastman, 
J. C. Edwards, Egbert, Ferris, J. G. Floyd, Chas, 
A. Floyd, Fornance, Goggin, W. O. Goode, Gor- 
don, Gustine, Harris, J. Hastings, Hays, Holmes, 
Hopkins, Houck, Honston, Hubbard, Hunter, 
Jack, Cave Johnson, J. W. Jones, Keim, A. Ken- 
nedy, Lewis, Litilefield, Lowell, A. McClellan, 
Robert McClellan, McKay, McKeon, Mallory, 
Marchand, Alfred Marshall, J. Thompson Mason, 
Matthews, Medill, Miller, Newhard, Oliver, Par- 
menter, Partridge, Pickens, Plumer, Pope, Proffit, 
Reding, Rencher, Rhett, Rigzs, Rogers, Roosevelt, 
Sanford, Saunders, Shaw, Shields, Slade, Snyder, 
Steenrod, Sumter, Sweney, Van Buren, Ward, 
Watterson, Weller, Westbrook, Jas. W. Wil- 
liams, Wise, and Wood—95, 

_ So the report was adopted. 

Mr. STANLY then offered the following resolu- 
tion (under the report just adopted.) 

Resolved, That the debate in the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union on the bill ‘to appropriate the 
proceeds of the sales of the public lands and togrant pre-emp- 
tion rights,” from and after seven o’clock this day, shall cease, 
unless the committee shal! report the bill sooner; and that after 


that hour the committee shall vote on all amendments pend- 
iag and which may be submitted. 


Atthe suggestion of Mr. W. C. JOHNSON, the 
hour of seven instead of siz was inserted by Mr. 
STANLY. 

Mr. STEENROD hoped the gentleman from N. 
C. (Mr. Stanity) would not move the previous 
question, but that he and those with whom he acted 
would afford an opportunity of looking back to the 
rpeeches which were made in this House at a 
former session, when a resolution of similar cha- 
racter was introduced by a gentleman then in the 
majority. 

Mr. STANLY persisted, and said something 
about the number of speeches made on each side, 
but did not allude to the lengih of the respective 
Speeches. 

Mr. McK EON appealed to the gentleman from 
North Caroiina [Mr. Stanty] to accede to seme 
extension ofthe time—say 24 hours. There were 
many gentlemen desirous to express their views 
who would be entirely cut off if the resolation was 
passed in its present form. And, in the present 
state of the business of the House, nothing could 
be lost by such an arrangement. 

Mr. STANLY held on to the resolution. 

Mr.McKEON. Well, then, I suppose I must 
submit to tlre gag. 

And the question being taken on the demand for 
the previous quesiion, there was a second. 

Mr. KMicKEON asked the yeas and nays on or- 
dering the main question, which were ordered, and 
being taken, were, yeas 124, nays 83. 

So the House determined that the main ques- 
tion should now be put. 

Mr. WISE inquired of the Speaker whether a 
vote of two-thirds, or of a majority only, would be 
required to pass this resolution? 
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The SPEAKER decided that a majority only 
would be requiied. 

Some conversa ion arese on the pint of order. 

Mr. WISE appealed from the decision of the 
Chair. 

And the ques‘ion being taken, the House, with- 
out dividing, affirmed the decision of the Chair. 

The question th n recurring on the adoption of 
the resoluticn— 

Mr. WELLER asked th? yeas and nays, which 
were ordered, and being taken, were—yeas 119, 
nays 83. 

So the resolution was adopted. 

So the resolution was adopted. : 

Mr. WARREN, with a view, he said, to carry 
out the reform which had been begun, sent to the 
Chair the following resolution, which was read 
for information, and which Mr. W. gave notice of 
his intention to offer, at a proper time, as an amend- 
nent to the 28th rule: 


“And that no member be allowed to speak more than one 
hour to any question under debate.” 


DISTRIBUTION AND PRE-EMPTION BILL. 

The House, on motion of Mr. TRUMAN 
SMITH, again resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Law- 
RENCE Of Pennsylvania in the chair,) on the biil to 
appropriate the proceeds of ths sales of the public 
lands, and to grant pre-emption rights, 

The pending question being ou the motion of 
Mr. Currerp to strike out the enacting clause— 

Mr. RAYNER tock the floor, and addressed the 
committee in opposition to the bill until past six 
o'clock. ; 

Mr. MARSHALL, a new member from the 
Tenth District of Kentucky followed, in favor of 
the bill. He ciosed by a mo:t insulting request, 
or rather order, to the Reporters, not to publish any 
of his remarks. He said he could both write and 
speak the English language, and did not want 
any body's “gibberish.” The Reporter will cheer- 
fully comply with the request. 

At ten minutes before seven, 

Mr. RHETT took the floor. Heeommenced bysay- 
ing: Mr. Chairman, I am afraid the time has arrived 
when it is not only unpopular but unconstitutional 
for a Democrat or State Rights man to speak upon 
this floor. I rise under the extraordinary law 
pzssed this day; a law in my opinion next to the 
Alien Sedition law. The Alien and Sedition Jaw 
suppressed the liberty of the press, and this law 
which you have passed to-day, suppresses the liber- 
ty of debate. 

After some further remarks, he observed that this 
tyrannical act of the majority not only violated the 
rights of the minority on that floor, bat the rights 
of the people at home. 

Mr. R. was then proceeding to give his views on 
the merits of the bill, when the minute hand of the 
clock arrived at the hour when all debate was to 
terminate. 

A loud whisper was then heard through the 


Halt of * The time is up; why does not the Chair | 


announce it}? 

At last, ont burst several stentorian voices, “Mr. 
Chairman, the time is up.” “I is seven o'clock.” 

Mr. RHEIT. Well, it is carrying out the geg, 
and I submit. 

Here several members expressed a hope that 
Mr. Ruerr might be permitied to go on. 

Mr. STANLY objected, as did other members of 
the ingjority. 

Mr. HOLMES kere rose and said, Mr. Chair- 
maa I am perfectly aware that I— 


Cities of ‘‘Order;” “Sit down,” ete. arose from | 


various parts of the Hall. 

Mr. HOLMES. 
have no right to make a speech, but— 

Renewed cries of “order” here arose. 

The CHAIR desired to know if Mr. Ruerr had 
yielded the floor. 

Mr. RHETT, No; I have not given way. If 
the committee chore to allow me to go on, I wiil 
proceed in-discussing the merits of this bill. 

A member. No the hour is passed. 

Mr. HOLMES in a very vehement tone; ‘yes, 
and the hour has passed when the destinies of this 
country are”— 

Here the calls to “order” were so loud that no 


i am perfectly aware that I | 


| more could bz heard, and Mr. Homes tov 
seat. 

Mr. RHETT. Well, with the permission of the 
committee, Iam going on. : ed 

Several voices were heard saying “Let the gag 
now take its course.” “Do not accept any favors.” 

The CHAIR announced that as the hour bad ar- 
tived for ail debate to cease, the gentleman coald 
not be permitied to proceed. ` 3 

So all debate ceased accordingly, and the com- 
mittee prepared itself for taking the vote on the 
various amendments. f 7 

The first question was on the motion of Mr. 
Cuirrorp to s'rike out the enacting clause of the 
bill, and tellers were ordered. : f 

Mr. PICKENS desired to know of the CHAIR, 
whether in case the pending motion should be ne- 
gaived, other amendments would be in order. 

The CHAIR, Ne; In that case the bill will. be 
reported to the House without further action. ~ 

Mr. PICKENS. What! without giving’ us a 
chance to offer amendments? A 

Mr. CUSHING. The House is dividing, and 
I objectto any further debate. 

Mr. PICKENS was thereupon required to take 
his seat. ; 

The question on sirikiog out the enacting clause . 
was then decided by tellers as follows: ayes 104; 
noes 121. So the motion was negatived. “`: 

The CHAIR then informed Mr. Pickess that, 
upon refl.ction, he saw that amendments. would 
then be in order. His previous decision was. 
based on a misunderstanding. ~~ : 

Mr. ADAMS then offered an amendment to the 
4th section of the bill, requiring that debts owing 
by any State to the United States should be first 
paid out of the sums awarded to such States; pro- 
viding, however, that the amendment should not 
extend tothe sums received by any State under the 
deposite act of 1836. ` : . 

Mr. WISE. I desire to offer an amendment to 
that amendment, by striking out all the latter part 
about the deposite act. ` 

Mr. PROFFIT desired to know if it would be | 
in order to ask a question of Mr. Wiss. : 

Mr. WISE. Yes it would. 

The CHAIR said it would be in order to 
question, but not to debate the ameniment, 

Some further remarks were made by Mr. Wisg, 
which were not heard. . 

The question was then taken on his amendment 
to the amendment of Mr. Apams, viz: to strike 
out the portion which excepted the money owing 
under the deposite act, and it was negatived. 

The question then recurring on the amendment 
of Mr. Avams, it was stated by the Carn; ‘but the 
noise and confusion were so great that scarcely a 
word could be heard. In addition to this, the èx- 
citement prevailing had caused’ many members ‘to 
leave their seats and arrange themselves in groups, 
so that it was impossible to recognise the speakers. 

A member, Iam perfectly satisfied, Mr. Chair- 
man, thal the question is not understoood in this 
House. 

Another voice was heard saying, “ Well, then, 
take it out of the House.” (Laughter. ] 

Mr. KING. I desire that the section to which 
the amendment is offered may be read. 

Mr. PROFFIT. I desire that members will 
come to order, so that we mzy understand what we 
are about. 

"Fae question on the amendment of Mr. Apams 
was then put, and decided by tellers as follows— 
ayes 123, noes not counted. 

So the amendment was concurred in. 

Mı. BANKS desired the bill might be taken by 
sections, as he was desirous of offering an amend- 
ment, providing for the payment of Virginia mili- 
tary land claima The amendment was not re- 
ceived at that time. 

Several unimportant amendments were then pro-s 
posed and rejected. 

The noise and confusion was now so great, and 
so many members were addressing the Chair at 
once, that it seemed as if “chaos were come 
again.” : 

More than a dozen rose at one time, exclaiming, 


ask a 


| 


at the utmost pitch of their voices, “ Mr. Chairman, 
I desire to offer the following amendment!” 


The CnaR exerted himself to the ulmost to re- 
store order, but in vain. The uproar continued, 
While the rain fell, and the thunder relied in ter- 
rific peals, and thé blue lightning, glaring at inter- 
vals through the hall, appeared to be mocking the 
storm that raged within. f 

Mr. PROFFIT. I desire to know if it is in or- 
der for gentlemen to keep standing up on their feet, 
calling “ Mr. Chairman,” “Mr, Chairman 2?” 

The Cuan, with great trouble, succeeded in 
seating the many members who were standing about 
the floor. 

The House having been in session ten hours, 

A proposition was made that an adjournment 
should take place, and the consideration of the 
bill be resumed in committee in the morning. 

This was rejected by the majority. 

So amidst a terrific storm of thunder and light- 
ning and rain, which at intervals rendered the 
voices inaudible, the bill was forced ahead. 

Mr. WISE. Irise to a question of order. The 
rules of this House require that I should keep my 
seat, but the rain is falling upon me in such a way 
hat I cannot. 

Mr. JAMES W, WILLIAMS of Maryland of- 


fered the following amendment, which was rejecied: 

“And be it further enacted, That from the nett proceeds of 
the sales of the public lands, before any distribution shall be 
made thereof under this act, there shall be deducted and re. 
tained in the Treasury, for the public service, the sum of 
dollars annually, as an eqvivalent for the revenue from the 
duty on salt, which duty is hereby declared to be repealed from 
and after the 3lst of December next.” 


Mr. PROFFIT made an ineffectual motion to 
amend the bill, by extending the pre-emption privi- 
lege to all persons who may have declared their 
intention to become citizens of the United Siates. 

Probably a hundred other amendments were of- 
fered and rejected, but the noise was so great that 
they could not be heard. 

At ten o’clock the committee rose and reported 
the bill. 

The amendments adopied in commitice were 
then concurred in by the Hcuse, 

A motion by Mr. WELLER to lay the biil on 
the table was rejecte’—-yeas 108, nays 119. 

And ateleven o’clock, under the operation of 
the previous question, the bill was parsed by the 
following vote—ycas 116, nays 108: 

YEAS—~Messrs. Adams, Allen, L. W. Andrews, 
S. J. Andrews, Arnold, Ayerigg, Babcock, Baker, 
Barnard, Birdseye, Black, Blur, Boardman, Bor- 
den, Botts, Briggs, Brockway, Bronson, J. Brown, 
Burnell, Calhoun, Thomas J. Campbell, Caruthers, 
Chittenden, John C. Clark, Staley N. Clarke, 
Cooper, Cowen, Cransiov, Cravens, Cushing, De- 
berry, J. Edwards, Everett, Fessenden, , Fillmore, 
A. Lawrence Fosler, Gates, Geniry, Giddings, 
Goggin, Patrick G. Goode, Green, Greig, Hail, 
Halstead, William S. Hastings, Henry, Hadson, 
Huat, James Irvin, William W. Irwin, James, 
William Cost Johnson, Isaac D. Jones, J. P. Ken- 
nedy, Lane, Lawrence, Linn, Thomas F. Mar- 
Shall, Samson Mason, Mathiot, Mattocks, Max- 
well, Maynard, Moore, Morgan, Morris, Morrow, 
Osborne, Owsley, Pearce, Pendieton, Pope, Pow- 
ell, Profit, Benjamin Randall, Alexander Ran- 
dall, Randolph, Rayner, Ridgway, Rodney, Rus- 
sell, Saltonstall, Sergeant, Simonton, Slade, Smith, 
Sollers, Sprigg, Stanly, Stokeley, Stratton, Stuart, 
Summers, Taliaferro, John B. Thompson, Richard 
W. Thompson, Tillinghast, Toland, Tomlinson, 
Triplett, Trumbull, Underwood, Van Rensselaer, 
Wallace, Washington, Edward D. White, Jos.ph 
L. White, Thomas W. Williams, Lewis Wil. 
liams, Joseph L. Williams, Winthrop, Yorke, 
Augustus Young, and John Young—116. 

NAYS—Messre. Alford, Arrington, Atherton, 
Banks, Beeson, Bidlack, Bowne, Boyd, Brewster, 
A.V. Brown, Milton Brown, Burke, Sampson 
_ H. Butler, William Butler, W. O. Batler, Green 
W. Caldwell, P. ©. Caldwell, John Campbell, 
Cary, Chapman, Clifford, Clinton, Coles, Daniel, 
R. D. Davis, J. B. Dawson, Dean, Dimock, Doan, 
Doig, Eastman, J. C. Edwards, Egbert, Ferris, 
John G. Floyd, Fornance, T. F. Foster, Gam- 
ble, Gilmer, William O. Goode, Gordon, Graham, 


Gustine; Habersham, Harris, John Hastings, , 


Hays, Holmes, Hopkins, Houck, Houston, Hub- 
bard, Hunter, Jack, C. Johnson, J. W. Jones, 
Keim, A. Kennedy King, Lewis, Littlefield, Lowell, 
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<A. McClellan, Robert McCiellan, McKay, Me- 
Keon, Maliory, Marchand, Alfred Marshall, John 
Thompson Mason, Mathews, Medill, Meriwether, 

Miller, Newhard, Nisbet, Oliver, Parmenter, Pa- 

tridge, Payne, Pickens, Plumer, Reding, Rencher, 

Rhett, Riggs, Rogers, Roosevelt, Sanford, Saunders, 

Shaw, Shepperd, Shields, Snyder, Steenrod, Sumter, 

Sweney, Turney, Van Buren, Ward, Warren, 

Watterson, Weller, Westbrook, J. W. Williams, 

Wise, and Wood—108. 

[Before the result was announced, as 

Mr. DAWSON of Georgia asked the permission 
of the House to record his vote against the passage 
of the bill. He had stepped ost for afew mo- 
ments, after voling for the proposition of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, [Mr. Weuer,] to lay the bill 
upon the table, which was considered a test ques- 
tion; and during his absence the roll had been 
called on the passage of the bill. He wished his 
vote recorded, that it might be known that he was 
opposed to the bill; and as there was another gentle- 
man present [Mr. Gannerr Davis] who wassimi- 
larly situated, and would, if permitted, record his 
vote in favor or the bill, he hoped there would be 
no objection to his rc quest. 

Mr. Dawson, however, was not permitted to re- 
cord his vote, there being one dissenting voice 
against it; which, according to the rules, precludes 
a member from doing so.] 

The following is a copy of the bili as passed: 

A BILL to appropriate the proceeds of the sales of the public 

lands, and to grant pre-emption rights, 

* Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That from andafter the thirty-first day of December, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty-one, 
there be allowed and paid to each of the States of Ohio, India- 
na, Iinois, Alabama, Missouri, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkan- 
sag, and Michigan, over and above what each of the said States 
is entitled to by the terms of the compacts entered into be- 
tween them and the United States, upon their admission into 
the Union, the sum of ten per centum upon the nett proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands, which, subsequent to the day 
aforesaid, shall be made within the limits of each of said States 
respectively; Provided, That the sum so allowed to the said 
States, respectively, shall be in no wiseaffected or diminished 
on account of any sums whith have been heretofore, or shall 
be hercafter appliedto the construction or continuance of the 
Cumberland road, but that the disbursements for the said road 
shall remain, as herctotore, chargeable on the two per cen- 
tum fund provided for by compacts with several of the said 
States, . 

Sro: 2. And be tt further enacted, That afier deducting 
the said ten per centum, and what, hy the compacts aforesaid, 
has heretofore been allowed to the States aforessi:l, the residue 
of the nett proceeds—which nett proceeds shall be ascertain: 
ed by deducting from the gross proceeds all the expenditures of 
the year for the following objects: salaries and expenses on 
accuunt of the General Land Office; expenses for surveying 
public lands; salaries and expenses in the surveyas general’s 
offi alaries commissions, and allowances to tle registers and 
r / the five per centum to new rtates;—of all the pub- 
Ne lands of the United States, wherever situated, which shal} he 
sold subsequent to the said thirty-first day of December, shall 
be divided among the twenty-six States of the Union and 
the District of Columbia, according their respective Pede- 
ral representative population, as ascertainedby the last cen- 
suy to be applied by the Legislatures of the said States 
for s as the said Legislatures may direct: Pro. 
ributive share to which the District of Co- 
fumbia shall be entitled, shall be applied to free schools, or 
education in some other forio, as Congress may direct: And 
provided, also, that nothing herein contained shall be con- 
straed to the prejudice of future applications for a reduction of 
(he price of the public lands, or to the prejudice of applications 
for a transfer of the public lands, on reasonable terms, 10 the 
States within which they lie or to makesuch future disposition of 
the public lands, or any part thereof, as Congress may deem ex- 
pedient. 

Sec. 3 And be it further enacted, That the several sums of 
money received in the Treasury as the nett proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands shall he paid at the Treasury half 
yearly on the first day of January and July in each year, during 
the operation of this act, to such person or pesons as the re- 
spective Legislatures of tue said States shall authorize and 
direct to receive the same 

Suc. 4, And beit further enacted, Thatany sum of money 
which at any time may become due and payable to any State 
of the Union, orto the District of Columbia, by virtue of this 
act, as the portion of the said State or District, of the proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands, shall be first applied to the pay- 
mentofiny debt due and payable from the said State or District, 
lo the United States; provided, that this shall not be construed 
to extend to the sums deposited with the States under the act 
of Congress of the 23d June, 1836, entitled “An act to regulate 
the deposites of the public money.” 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacied, That this act shall continue 
and be in force until otherwise provide by law, unless the 
United States shall become involved in war with any foreign 
power, in which event, from the commencement of hostilities, 
this act shail be suspended during the continuance of such 
war: Provided nevertheless, That if, prior to the expiration 
of this act, any new State or States shall be admitted into the 
Union, there be assigned to such new State oy States, the pro- 
portion of the proceeds accruing after their admission into the 
Union to which such State or States may be entitled, upon the 


principles of this act, together with what such State or States 
may be entitled to by virtue of compacts to be made on their 
admission into the Union, 


Sec. 6. And-be it further enacted, That there shall be annu- 


_ several States, shall, from and after the increase of the mini. 


ally appropriated for completing the surveys of such lands, a 
an hat tess than one hundred and fifty thousand dollars;’ and 
the minimum price at which the public lands are now sold, at 


private sale shail not be increased; and in case the same shall . 


beincreased by law, atany time during the operation ef this 
act, then so much of this act as provides that the nett proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands shall be distributed among th 


mum price thereof, cease and become utterly null, and of no ef: 
fect, any thing in this act to the contrary notwithstanding. =. $ 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That. the Secretary. of 
the Treasury may continue any land district in whichis 
situated the seat of Government of any of the States, and 
may continue the land office in such. district, notwithstand: 
ing the quantity of land unsold in such district may not 
amount to one hundred thousand acres, when, in his opinion, 
such continuance may be required by public convenience, orin 
order to close the land system in such State at a convenient, 
point, under the provisions-of the act on that subject, approved 
twelfth June, one thousand eight hundred and forty. 

Sec. 8. And be tt further enacted, That there shall be 
granted to each State specified in the first section of this act 
(which has not heretofore received of the United States five 
hundred thousand acres for purposes of internal improvement) 
a quantity of land which shall, together with the amount such 
State has already received as aforesaid, make five hundred 
thousand acres, to be selected within the limits of such State in 
such manner as the Legislature thereof shall direct; and located 
in parcels, conformably to sectional divisions and subdivisions, 
of not less than three hundred and twenty acres in any one lo- 
cation, on any public land subject to entry at private sale; 
which said locations may be made at any time within five 
years afier thelands of the United States, in said States re. 
spectively, shall have been surveyed, and offered at public 
sale, according to existing laws, k 

Seo. 9. And beit further enacted, That the lands herein 
granted to the States above named shall not be disposed of at 
a price Jess than one dollar and twenty-five cents per acr 
until otherwise authorized by a law of the United States; an 
the nett proceeds of tue sales of said lands shall be faithfully 
applied to objects of internal improvement within the States 
aforesaid, respectively, namely: Roads, bridges, canals and im- 
provement of water-courses, and draining swamps; and such 
toads, canals, bridges, and water-courses, when made or im- 
proved, shall be free for the transportation ofthe United States 
mail, and munitions of war, and for the passage of their troops, 
withoutthe payment ofany toll whatever, N 
Suc. 10. And be it further enacted, That from and after 
the passage of this act, every person being the head of a fami- 
ly, or widow, ot single man, over the age of twenty-one years, 
and being a citizen of the United States, or having filed his de- 
claration of intention to become a citizen, as required by the 
naturalization law, who, since the Ist day of une, A, D. 
eightecn hundred and forty, has made or shall hereafter make 
a settlement in person on the public Jands to which the Indian 
litle has been at the time of such settlement extinguished, and 
which has been, or shall have been, surveyed prior thereto, 
and who shall inhabit andimprove the same, and who has or 
shall erect a dwelling thereon, shall be, and is hereby, autho- 
rized to enter with the Register of the Land Office for the 
district in which such land may lie, by legal subdivisions, 
any number of acies not exceeding one hundred and sixty, 
or a quarter section of land, to inelnde the residence 
of such claimant, upon paying to the United States the mini- 
mum price of such land, subject, however, to the following 
limitations and exceptions: No person who has heretofore 
had the benefit of a right of pre-emption under any other law of 
Congress, shall have such privilege under this act; ner shall 
any person be entitled to more than one pre-emptive right by 
virtue of the same; no person who is the proprietor of three 
hundred and twenty acres of Jand in any State or Territory of 
the United States, and no person who shalt quit or abandon his 
residence on his own land, to reside on the public land in the 
same State or Territory, shall acquire any right of pre-emption 
under this act; no lands included in any reservation, by any 
treaty, law, or proclamation of the President of the United 
States, or reserved for salines, or for other purposes; no lands 
reserved for the supportof schools, nor the lands acquired by 
either of the two last treaties with the Miami tribe of Indians in 
the State of Indiana, or which may be acquired of the Wyandot 
tribe of Indians in the State of Ohio, or other Indian reservation 
to which the title has been or may be extinguished by the Uni- 
ted States at any time during the operation of the act; no sec- 
tions of land reserved to the’ United States alternate to other 
sections granted to any of the States for the construction of any 
canal, railroad, or other public improvement; no sections or 
fractions of sections included within the limits ef any incorpo- 
rated town; no portions cf the public Jands which have been 
selected as the site for a city or town; no parcel or lot of land 
actually settled and occupied for the purposes of trade and not 
agriculture, and no lands on which are situated any known sa. 
lines or mines, shall be liable to entry under and by virtue of 
the provisions of this act. : 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That when two or more 
persons shall have settled on the same quarter section of land, 
the right of pre-emption shall be in him or her who made the 
first settlement, provided such person shall conform to the 
other provisions of this act; and all questions, as to the right of 
pre-emption, arising between different settlers,shall be settled by 
the register and receiver of the district within which the land 


is situated, subject to an appeal to and a revision by the Secre- : 


tary of the Treasury of the United States, 

Suc. 12 And be it further enacted, That prior to any en- 
tries being made under and by virtue of the provisions of this 
act, proof of the settlement and improvement thereby required, 
shall be made to the satisfaction of the register and receiver of 
the Jand district in which such lands may lie, agreeably to such 
rules as shall be prescribed by the Sceretary of the Treasury, 
who shall each be entitled to receive fifty cents from each ap- 
plicant for his services to be rendered as aforesaid, and all as- 
signments and transfers of the right hereby secured, prior to the 
issuing of the patent. shall be null and void. 

SEC. 13. And be it further enacted, That before any person 
claiming the beuefit of this act shall be allowed to enter such 
lands, he or she shall make oath before the Receiver or Regis- 
ter of the land district in which the land is situated, (who are 
hereby authorized to administer the same,) that he or she hag 
never had the benefit of any right of pre-emption under this 
or any other act of Congress; that he or she is not. the owner of 
three hundred and twenty acres of land in any State or Terri. 
tory of the United States, nor hath he or she abandoned or quit 
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his or her residence in the State or Territory in which such 
land may bz situated with a view to settle upon the same, nor 
hath he or she settled upon and improved said land to sell the 
same on speculation, but in good faith to appropriate it to his 
or her own exclusive use or benefit; and that he or she has not, 
directly or indirectly, made any agreement or contract, in any 
way Or manner, with any person or persons whatsoever, by 
which the title which he or she might acquire from the Go- 
vernment of the United States, should enure in whole or in part, 
to the berfefit of any person except himself or herself; and if 
any person taking such oath shal! swear falsely in the premi- 
ses, he or she shall be subject to all the pains and penalties 
of perjury, and shall forfeit the money which he or she may 
have paid for said land, and all right and title to the same; 
and any grant or conveyance which he or she may have made, 
except in the hands of bona fide purchasers, fora valuable con- 
sideration, shall be null and void. And it shall be the duty of 
the officer administering such oath to file a certificate thereof in 
the public land office of such district, and to transmit a dupli- 
cate copy to the General Land Office, either of which shail be 
good and sufficient evidence that such oath was administered 
according to law. 

Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That this act shall not 
delay the sale of any of the public lands of the United States 
beyond the time which has been or may be appointed by the 
proclamation of the President; nor snall the provisions of this 
act be available to any person or persons who shall fail to 
make the proof and payment, and file the affidavit required, 
before the day appointed for the commencement of the sales as 
aforesaid. 

Suc. 15. And be it further enacted, That whenever any 
person has settled or shall settle and improve a tract of land 
subjectat the time of settlement to private entry, and shall 
intend to purchase the same under the provisions of this act, 
such person shall, ia the first case, within three months after 
the passage of the same, and in the last within thirty days 
next after the date of such settlement, file with the Register of 
the proper district a written statement describing the land 
settled upon, and declaring the intention of such person to 
claim the same uader the provisions of this act; and shall, 
where such settlement is already made, within twelve months 
after the passage of this act, and where it shall hereafter be 
made within the same period after the date of such settlement, 
make the proof, affidavit, and payment herein required; and 
if he or she shail fail to file such written statement as afore- 
said, or shall fail to make such affidavit, proof, and payment, 
within the twelve months aforesaid, the tract of land so set- 
tled and improved shall be subject to the entry of any other 
purchaser. . 

The House, at twenty minutes after eleven, then 
adjourned. 


During the day, several amendments were of- 
fered and rejected; among which was one from 
Mr. Warp of New York, who moved to amend 
the first section of the bill ty adding the following 
proviso: 

Provided, That tne proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands be appiied, for three years after the 
passage of this act, to the defence of the country 
and the increase of the navy. 

Mr, ATHERTON also offered an amendment pro- 
viding that the distribution of the proceeds should 
be confined to such Jands as were ceded by the 
States to the General Government. On this the 
vote stood, for the proposition, 87—all Democrats 
except six; in the negative, 115—all Whigs. 


IN SENATE, 
WEDNESDAY, July 7, 1841. 

The CHAIR submitted a communication from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a re- 
port from F. R. Hassler, announcing the comple- 
lion of the ounce weights, which is the last of the 
series of the standard weights. Fhe communica- 

‘tion was laid on the tabie and ordered to be 
printed. 

Also a communication from the Secretary of the 
Navy in compliance with a resolution of the Se- 
nate, showing the number of muskets and pistols 
now in possession of tse Departmen’; which was 
laid on the table and ordered io be printed. 

Mr. BUCHANAN present morial from 
citizens of Philadelphia, pra 2dlishment 
ef a bankrupt law; which was lai: 

Mr. WRIGHT presented a m 
zens of Schenectaday, New Yo 


strating 
against the passage of any act to incorporate an 
association of persons to carry on banking business 
beyond the limits of the District of Columbia; 
which was ordered to be printed, 
REMOVALS FROM OFFICE. 
The resolution submitted some days since, by 


Mr. Bocranan, calling for the names of per- 
sons removed from office since the 4th of March 
last, was taken up. 

Mr. LINN said he would not inflict a speech of 
his own en the Senate, but he would read extracts 
from speeches made on this subject, at varions 
times, by the distinguished Senator from Kentucky, 
which portrayed the odiousness of proscribing men 
for their political opinions, in stronger and more ap- 
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propriate language than any he conld offer. He then 
proceeded until the expiration of the morning hour, 
when he yielded the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana moved to take up the 
bill from the House to distribute the proceeds of 


the sales of the public lands for the purpose of 


reference. 

The bill was taken up, read, and ordered to a 
second reading. 

Mr. BENTON said the proceeding was in con- 
travention of the rule of the Senate, in the obser- 
vance of which his colleage had yielded the floor 
at the expiration of the morning hour. 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana could see no reason to 
object to a mere reference of the bill. 

Mr. BENTON said the majority had passed a 
rule against the wishes of the minority to govern 
the proceedings of the bady. He only asked them 
to observe their own rule. 

Mr. CALHOUN hoped the rule would be ob- 
served or repealed. He asked that it might be 
read. 

The rule was then read, and declared that at the 
expiration of the morning hour the Senate shall 
proceed to the consideration of the special or- 
der, without otherwise ordered by the Senate, 

The CHAIR said, a motion having been made 
by a Senator to take up the bill, in crder that it 
might have its first reading, and no objection being 
made, he considered it no contravention of the rule 
to put the motion. 

FISCAL BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Toe Senate then proceeded to consider the bill 
to incorporate the subscribers to the Fiscal Bank 
of the United States. 

Mr. BUCHANAN took the floor, ia opposition 
to the bill, and examined and commented at much 
length on the propositions contsined in the report 
of the Select Commitiee on the Currency. The 
report asserts that a verdict of the people of this 
country has been rendered in favor of the establish- 
ment of a National Bank. Where was the evi- 
dence of this verdiei? Jt was not madea question 


at the Presidential clection, nor coull the result of 


that election be taken as evidence of such a ver- 
diet. In his own State there had been recently a 


special election fora member of Congress, in the | 


district. comprising the ceunties of Fayette and 
Green, and such is the state of publie opinion in 
that section, that even the Whig candidate declared 


himself a friend of the Independent Treasury, | 


and an enemy of a United States Bank. What 
would be ihe effect of this foreing of a Bank bill 
through Congress, when public opin‘on is totally 
unprepared for it? Why, the ery ef repeal will be 
raised, which will resound from Maine to the Gulf, 
and from the sheres of the Atlantic to the Rocky 
Mountains, and the ery of repea! will be continu- 
ed until the Bank is repealed, or until this Govern- 
ment settles down into a moneyed aristocracy, 
The committee say they consider the question 
constitutionsl!!y settled. 
preposterous, Fio jadizial opinion could restrain 
members cf Congress from acting on th 
opinions of cons‘tntionality when the sub 
presenied to them for their deci 
of the Supreme Court in ; 
which bad been so efter cited, only desided that if 
Congress considered a Bank necessary to carry 
into effect that clause of the Constvution which 
empowers them to lay duties and collect taxes, the 
gourt would not determine to the contrary. This 
opinion was in foree duri 
Bank, bet when tbe question comes np anew the 
court refers the whole subject to Congress, 
Bat even if the court did decide in this matter, he 
was not one of those who were willing tor 
liberties of this country on the 
earthly tribunal. He was 


si the 


Massachusetts (Mr. Bares] as to the infallibility of 
the desisions of the Sapreme Conurt—that they 
were to be belá as authori e as our Saviour’s 
exposition of the moral law, and that these expo- 
sitions were to be incorporated with the text. È This 
argument would have made the alien and Sdition 
laws a pact of the Constitution of the United 
States, as both those obnoxious laws received the 
sanction of the Supreme Court. 


He considered that idea | 


ence of the: 
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The chairman of the committee [Mr. Cray] had ` 


intimated that he would have preferred another 
location for the parent Bank to the city of Wash- 


ington, but he (Mr. B.) supposed he had yielded’ 


this preference for the sake of unanimity. Now. 
in his opinion this was a vital point. If this Bank 
is intended to encourage the commerce, the mant- 


factures, and the agriculture of the country, this is: 
the worst place that could be selected; for there. is’. 


neither commerce, nor manufactures, nor agricul- 


ture here; but if the object is to make a great. Go-. 


vernment Bask, and to encourage trading politi- 
cians, bere is the very spot for that purpose; and 
the money power and the political wer he had 
no doubt would work together most harmoniously, 

He then went on to show that the proposed. in- 
stitution would be a Government Bank in every 
essential particular. Fhe Government would con- 
tribute the greater portion of the stock; it would 
control the Rank directors; it would be the greatest 
depositor; and the profits over a certain. amount 
were ‘o be paid into the Treasury. The first 


Bank of the United States had a board of twenty- 2 


five Cirectors, of which none were appointed by 
the Government; the second Bank of the United 

ta‘es had aiso twenty-five directors, of which five, 
cr one-fifth, were appointed by the Government, 
Tn the present institution the number of directors is 
reduced to nine, of which three, or one-third, are 


to be appointed by the Executive, the mere © 


creatures of his will, depending on him for: their 
salaries, and perhaps fer bread to feed their wives 
and children. It was,-then, only necessary to gain 
over two others, and there would be no difficulty 
in this, fur wealth and power were always ready 
torush into each othei’s arms, 
in onr day, in the opposition of General Jackson 
to the Bank, an exception to a general rule, which 
we would never have an opportunity of wimessing 

al Thee moneyed power might hereafter act 
the Warwick in making Kings, but would not at- 
tempt to pull them down. Even the power of the 
Sccretary of the Treasury to examine the accounts 
of the Bank is onlv another means of Executive 
influence, instead of furnishing any security to the 
public, or to the stockholders. With the immense 
power of this institution over the business and 
prosperity of the country, and its close connection 


\with and snbserviency to Executive influence, 


hereafter when a panic is necessary, there will be 
no dffisnity in creating one. If, previous to an 
election, it is wanted to convince the people of 
this couniry that they are the most muserable and 
ill treated on the fac2 cf the earth, it will be only 
necessary to give the screw two or three turns, 
and it will be accomplished; on the contrary, if it 
is wanted to make them believe that the Govern- 
ment is wisely and beneficially administered, a 
flood of paper money will be let loose over the land, 
and the ery will go up from the Capitol, what a 
wise Government which showers such blessings 
upon the peope! i 

The Government wil own a majority of the 
stock of this Bank. Jt is to subscribe ten millions 
ai first; and then, if vct taken up by individuals, it 
is to take one third of the remaining twenty mile 


into operation, this Government would own upe. 


w of sixtecu millions and a half of the stock, 
sty of the whole. And how are 
this stock? By running into debt. 


kind of universal jubilee at the prond spectacle we 
p edt > nations of the earh of a people 
entirely f roma pablic debt. Now we are to 


run sixteen millions in debt for the purpose of buy- 
ing bank stock. bis is financiering with a ven- 
geance, and worthy the heal of the Treasury, 
shoce report on the state of the finances buta sin- 
gle Senator had attempted to defend. 

The stock of this Bank might be taken, not by 
capitalists, but by needy adventurers, who wanted 
to borrow, not to lend; who want to finger the ca- 
pital contriba'ed by the Government. The Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] hassaid the stock 


We had witnessed © 


will readily be taken; that there is a large amount : 


of unemployed capilalin the country So there is, 
and its being unemployed may be attributed to this 


dhk, butit will be invested in the Government 
loan’ at 5 pet cent. which is issued to furnish ca- 
pital for the Bank. For himself he would infinite- 
ly sooner, if he had the choice, take- one hundred 
thousand dollars of the Government loan at 5 per 
cenit. than two hundred thousand in stock of the 


Bank, if compelled to keep it fitteen years. . The 
stock might be kited up for a while by specalators, 
but it would eventually result as did the late Bank, 
in the’ ruin of the private stockholders. As to 
what were cajigd the restrictions on the corpora- 
tion, he showed them to be only so in form but not 
in reality. 


Mr. B. then examined the advantages which it 
was said were to result from the establishment of 
this institution. A sound currency. If it was 
meant that it would furnish a paper medium,which 
the man in Geergia might carry to Maine, he ad- 
mitted it, but if the Government would make 
pieces of pasteboard receivable for public dues, 


instead of the notes. of this Bank, they would just. 


form as sound a currency. To regulate the ex- 
changes. This is what the Senator from Missouri 
would call bamboozling. Exchanges need no re- 
gulation but the resumption of specie payments by 
the banks. At the present time the rates of ex- 
change between New Orleans and New York s 
but from a half to three quarters per cent. in fa- 
vor of the latter, and it was about the same be- 
tween Charleston and New -York. What was 
generally atiributed to difference of exchange was 
the difference between the value of par funds and 
the notes of suspended banks. The only way to 
perpetuaie specie payments is to compel the banks 
to keep themselves always in a sound condition by 
having at least one third the amount of their circu- 
lation and deposites, in specie in their vaults. 
This, with a provision in their charters, that 


when. they suspended, their charters should 
be forfeited, he thought might accomplish 
itt A bankrupt law, applied to banks, 


would, in his opinion, more effectually aid 
in restoring a sound currency than if there was 
a Bank of the United States established in every 
fifty miles square of our territory, Instead of aid- 
ing a return to specie paymenis, there was great 
reason to fear that the establishment of this Bank 
would produce precisely the contrary result. The 
seven millions with which it is to commence opera- 
tions if subscribed for, must come from the specic- 
paying bank: of the country; the suspended banks 
will hold on to what they have got; and the danger 
is that it will make the suspension universal. 


He then referred to the power attributed to it of 
regulating the State banks, and said that it cou'd 
not if it would, and would not if it could, rezula‘e 
them. That the principles and interests of all 
banks were identical, and they would pursue the 
same course. The Bank of England in 1836, with 
seventy millions of capital, attempted to regulate 
the joint stock bants of that country; but as she 
contracted they expanded; until, at the termination 
of her fruitless efforts, there was more paper in or- 
culation than when she commenced them; and so 
entirely convinced is the public mind there of the 
utter inefficiency of any such atlempt, that itis now 
turned to a plan by which all the paper issues are 
to be made by one institution, and that to be under 
the control of the Government. During the exist- 
ence of the la'e Bank it had led the way in the ruin- 
ous expansions and contractions of the currency. 
In 1816, °17, end 718, the amount of paper money 
in circulation was so great that the pricey of every 
thing rose to an ex!ravagant p teh, and in his own 
county of Lancaster, land was sold at fifteen bun- 
dred dollars per acre which was not intrivsically 
worth more than cighty doHars per aere. The 
Bank was on the brink of rain. Mr. Cheves was 
brought in, and endeavored to redace its business 
to ‘a healthful kmit Then came the pressure 
and panic. of 1819, 20, and °21, when prices 
fell as- far- below their real standard, as 
they were formerly above it. Flour sold in 
Philadelphia. at three dollars a barrel; in Fits- 


burg at one dollar, and in Obio it could hardly | | one which was in yogue during the reign of terror 


would follow the establishment of this institution. 

He -referred to the provision prohibiting the 
Bank in the city of Washington from discounting, 
as intended to produce the impression that no loans 
were to be made to members of Congress, or per- 
sons connected with the Government. If this was. 
the object, why not say in express terms, that no 
loans should be made to members of Corgress or 
persons officially connected with the Government? 
This would look like being in earnest; whereas, 
by the presentarrangement, alla member has to 
do, is to procure a line from any of the Board of 
Managers to the branch in Baltimore, which he 
can reach in two hours, and thé thing is accom- 
plished. He referred to the suspended debi of the 
recent Bank, and said if the items of it were ever 
ginen to the public, it would be found that 
a large amount of it was owing entirely by 
politicians in and out of Congress. He 
had information himself on this subject, which 
he should net at present divulge, because he 
might, perhaps, not be able to establish it by proof; 
but the official report of John Tyler was ample in 
its revelations on thalsubject. 

The report of the Select Committee had given as 
another reason for the establishment of this Bank, 
that other countries have National Banks. Other 
countries have also Kings and Emperors, titles of 
nobility, and an established church; and though he 
would not attribute the intention to the honorable 
chairman of the committee, the same results will 
be attained in this country by the establishment of 
his favorite institution. We would have, not a 
hereditary aristocracy, but an odious moneyed 
aristoeracy, and we would have the corpse of a 
Republican Government, while its spirit had de- 
parted forever. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, at the conclusion cf his re- 
marks, moved that the words “Distriet of Colum- 
bia” should be struck out of the first section of the 
bill. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky said the gentlemen cn 
the opposite side had abstained from interfering, 
while the friends of the bill were submitting their 
amendments, and they were dispo:ed to reciprocate 
the courtesy, while its opponents were preseuting 
their amendments. We are (sail Mr. C.) per- 
fectly willing to let honorable Senators have the 
argument, if they will let us have the Bank. 

Mr BUCHANAN said he was gratified at the 
candor of the Senator from Kentucky in yielding 
the argument on this question, 

Mr. BENTON read an extract from Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s works, showing the evil consequences con- 
nected with the location of the seat of the General 
Government and the United States Bank at Phila- 
de!phia. He said he wonld go for the motion. 
The bill proposed to establish here a board of ma- 
nagers who were to be a board of Lords cf the 
Treasury, with such salsries as they themselves 
shall direct, and this board will be compaxed of 
ex-rerabers of Congress and used-up politi- 
cians. Mr. B. said the institution proposed 
to be established, was in fact, as well as in name, 
a Treasury Bank. He traced the word 
fiscal through its derivation, fiscus, (Jatin,) 
to the Greek ‘fascos,”? which was the teria for 
basket. Government, in old times, collected its 
revenues in kind, and the public officers were sent 
into the field with their ‘‘fascos,” or basket, into 
which was put their share of the olives, the barley 
and the wheat. This “faseos,” or basket, was, 
therefore, the deposrary of the revenues of the 
country, or, in other words, its treasury. Fiscal 
Bank is, therefore, Freasury Back, in name as 
well as in fact; and was it nota sitange spectacie 
to witness, that within a few months after a great 
public measure—the Independent Treasury—had 
been denounced and held up as odious, because it 
was a Treasury Bank in d:sguise, the very. in- 
dividuals and the very party so denouncing it, are 
openly and boldly advocating a Treasury Bank in 
name as well as in fact. Mr. B. referred to the 
speech. of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Bucuanan] as one which would not be answered, 
because it was unanswerable. There were various 
ways of preventing debate, and ke would mention 


begiven away. Similar results, he had no doubt, 


Madam Roland. was-on her trial before the Revo- 
lutionary tribunal, the arguments of her conhzel 


were so clear and convincing in behalf of her.in-.. 
nocence, that the prosecuting attorney wrote anote- 
to Robespierre, then in ‘the Assembly, stating. that- 


in the French: Revolution. When the accomplished - 


if the argument. was permitted to. proceed it must - 


resultin the acquittal of the accused, 


To dbviate: 


the difficulty, the monster Robespierre immediately . 


intreduced.a proposition to: the: assembly, which... 
was run through at once, and became a law. This. 
edict was comprised in three lines, and was to the ~ 


effect that when the revolutionary tribunals are 
convinced of the guilt of an accused individual, 
they should stop the debate. This was the. princi- 
ple acted on in those days of lawless violence. 
Stop the debate! is the language of those who can- 
not answer the facts and arguments brought to 
bear against them, and dread their effects; but he 
trusted the debate on the subject now before the 
Senate, as well as those which were to follow it, 
would be continued until the country was fully iù- 
formed of the odious character of the measures 
which the present prominent party are attempting 
to fasten oa them. : 

Mr. WRIGHT expressed himself in favor. of the 
motion to sirike out. i 


Mr. WALKER considered the Benk bill of ihe 
committee bad, very bad; but bad as it was, the 


: mendment of his friend, the Senator from Penn- 
Did ` 


sylvania, would make it infinitely worse. 
not that Senator know, if his motion prevailed, the 
blank would be filled with New. York, where 
it would become in fact but a mere branch 
of the Bank of England? As a Southern man, 
he would not vote to remove the seat of the Gene- 
ral Government to the city of New York, nor 
would he vote to remove the location of this great 
moneyed power, which will be stronger than the 
Government itself. He was in favor of retaining 
them both south of Mason and Dixon’s line. For 
all practical purposes he considered the motion as 
a proposition to abdicate the Government here and 
transfer it to the city of New York. He contend- 
ed that this institution, if intrenched in the citadel 
of the moneyed power on this continent, wonld be 
greatly strengthened, and would laugh to scorn all 
the a‘tempts of its opponents to overihrow it. He 
inquiied|what New York was now doing in regard to 
certain great and important interests of the South, 
which would entitle her to the favorable consideration 
of Southern Senators? He again expressed his bea 
lief that this Bank would be stronger than the Go- 
vernment, and declared that for himself he thought 
a Bank controlled by the Government less objec- 


tionable than a Bank that would control the Go. . 


vernment, 


Mr. WRIGHT said he had no desire to force 
this Bank on any portion of his constituents; and 
more especially on the great commercial city of 
his State, as well as the Union. He considered 
the last Bark a curse to the city of Phnidelphia, 
where it was Iccated, and that the proposed inst:- 
tution, with the same principles, would be follow- 
‘ed'by the same. results. But while the Senator 
from Mississippi was enumerating what New York 
was doing, hè might have mentioned that she was 
payinz specie forher liabilities; and it might be 
used as a fair argument that this Bank should be 
located in a place where that practice was fashion- 
able. ` 

Mr. WOODBURY said, if the Bank were to 
be a mere fiscal machizae, it should be located at 
ihe seat of Government; bat if it were to become a 
commercial agent, then it shculd be located in some 
commercii] mart. f 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama said if there was ove 
thing more dangerons to the liberties of the coun- 
try than another, it was the union of the moneyed 
power with the political power of the country. If 
this be consummated, the liberties of the country 
were not worth a rusk. Was it not to dissever this 
dangerous connection that the Democratic party 
have been contending for the last foer years, and 


the Sena or from Mississippi side by side with us? ~ 


Was it not considered a cardinal principle with us 
to effect an entire separation of the Government 
from the banks? He was surprised to find that 


Senator now advocating a reunion of those inte- 
rests. 

Mr. WALKER said the question now pending 
was not a question of connection, or no connec- 
tion; the connection is established by the charter, 
and the question really is, whether you will make 
the Bank stronger by removing it to the city of New 
York. As to his preference of a Bank under the 
control of the Government to one which should 
overshadow it, he had alluded to the project which 
was submitted by President Jackson in his message to 
Congress. Mr. W, here read an extract from the 
message. 

Mr. CALHOUN was opposed to locating the 
Bank within the District. It was either to give 
the Bank a control over the Government, or the 
Government a greater control over the Bank. He 
would vote for the motion to strike out, and then 
he would endeavor to have fair play, by giving the 
South her snare. He thought New Orleans would 
be the best location. He would like to have it as 
far off as possible from the influence of the Na- 
tional Legisiature. 

Mr. WALKER asked the Senator from South 
Carolina if he had the least hope of succeeding in 
his motion should he make it? 

Mr. CALHOUN said he would do his duty; let 
others do theirs. 

Mr. ALLEN spoke at some Jongth in favor of 
the amendment, and would vote for it if its only 
effect would be to refuse thi:institution the privi- 
lege of having a committee of vigilance here to 
superintend the operations of the Government. He 
was astonished to see the legislation of the couniry 
about to exhaust itself in a single act; for, said Mr. 
A. pass this Bank, and an independent representa- 
tion of the people of this country will never appear 
in the halls of Congress while it exists. He shon!d 
vote to strike out, to save this District from the 
curte of its presence, but he should not vote to 
fill the Wank with the name of any other place. 

Mr. BENTON contended that New Orleans, 
above the others, was the place for the lo- 
cation of a Bank, if one was to be esta- 
blished She was the ou'let of the products 
of the Great Valley of the Mississippi. Three- 
fourths of all our staple exports are shipped 
there, and it is the exports that support this Go- 
vernment by paying for the foreign goods upon 
which duties ¿re levied. New York was objec- 
tionable in addition to the other reasons adduced, 
because from her intimate connection with Ev- 
rope, at every alarm of foreign capitalists, she 
was liable tobe drained of her specie. New Or- 
leans was the ma:t from which almostall our do- 
mestic staples are shipped to foreign ports, and the 
place of the greatest importation of specie from 
toreign countries. New York is the place of im- 
port fer almost all the foreiga goods, and the place 
of export for our srecie to Europe. 

Mr. CALHOUN said if there was to be a Bank, 
it should be south of Mason and Dixon’s line. The 
value of cxports of the two States of Alabama and 
Missizsippi alone are upwards of forty millions of 
dollars per annum, neary one-half of tae whole 
domestic exports of the United Siates. Theim- 
ports have had the bank Jong enough, and it was 
time the exports had it. ; 

The qnestion was then taken on the motion to 
strike out, and decided in the negative, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, 
Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, King, Lina, 
McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Fierce, Sevier, 
Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Wil- 
liams, Wright, and Young—20. 

WAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay- 
ard, Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Dixon, Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, 
Ker, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Paelps, 
Porter, Prentiss, Presion, Simmons, Smith of In- 


dana, Southard, Tallmadge, Walker, White, and | 


Woodbridge—29. 

Mr. CALHOUN then moved to strike out the 
District of Columbia and inzert New Orleans. 

Mr. BENTON seconded the motion, and adyo- 
cated it at considerable length. If this Bank 
gave undue advantages to the section in which it 
was located, he claimed them for the valley of the 


Mississippi. 
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Mr. CALHOUN said he wished it to be distinct 
ly understood that even if this motion was car- 
ried it would not in the least abate his aversion 
to it. g 

Mr. BENTON. Nor mine. ; 

Mr. CALHOUN continued. He wished no 
exclusive advantages for his own section; he was 
opposed to granting them to others. All be and 
the South wanted was fair play. 

Mr. BENTON followed, and asserted that the 
greatest enemy to the North and South, which it 
was in the power of mas to invent, was a Bank of 
the United States to be located north of the Poto- 
mac. He referred to the operation of the late 
Bank of the United Siates, in draining the South 
and the West of their specie, and, in support of 
his views, quoted the testimony of the late presi- 
dent of the Branch at Charieston, which was con- 
tained in a report of a committee of the South Ca- 
rolina Legislature of the last winter. ‘The extract 
was as follows: 

“From 1819 to 1825 the drain of spece from 
the banks of the South by the United States Bank, 
Was So great as to paralyze the whole energies of 
the Southern country. It is admitted by the pre- 
sident of the latter Bank himself, that in fourteen 
years he drew from the banks in that quarter 
twenty-two millions and a half, for the mother 
Bank and for the branch at New York, while, dnr- 
ing the same period, he sent back less than a mil- 


licn. At a single operation, ia order to assist 
New York alone, five millions of specie were sent 
to her aid, and, in the language of Mr. Elliot, pre- 
sident of the Charleston branch, ‘the immediate 
operation of the measures of the United Sta‘es 
Bank has been to cause the banks in this city 
(Charleston) to suspend all business. From the 
Bank of the State alone, the sum of one million and 
a half was wrang in the course of a few years; 
and the import trade of this State, which, in the 
year 1765, with a population of but 130,000, was 
about one million six hundred thousand dollars, 
was reduced, in 1830, to near one million, although 
the population of the State and the value of its ex- 
ports had increased more than fourfold. Before 
this action of the United States Bank had com- 
menced, the imports into Caarlesion were as high 
as five millions, while, at the same perioi, the im- 
ports into New York were only twenty millions. 
A change immediately ensued, afier the adoption 
of a new policy by the Bank in 1819; and when its 
charter expired, the imports into Charleston had 
dwindled to less than two millions, while those in 
New York had increased beyond eighty-eight mil- 
lions.” : 

Mr. WALKER supported the motion at some 
length, and quoted extracis from an address which 
he had made to his constituents in 1839, in which 
he had opposed the creation of a National Bank, 
on the ground of its Northern location and conse- 
quent injury to the South, and had then warmly 
advocated New Orleans, as the proper situation 
for it. 

Mr. TAPPAN said he should not vote for this 
motion, as he was not willing to inflict the evil of 
this institution on any community by his vote. 
The committee had located the Bank in the Dis- 
trict, and on the committee shoald rest the respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he had at least eon- 
vinced himself that this Bank should noi be loca- 
ted in the District of Colombia, wherever eke it 
might be placed. He should, therefore, vote for 
the motion. ‘ 

Mr. CALHOUN made some further remarks in 
support of the motion, and the question being ta- 
ken, it was decided in the negative—ayes 16, nocs 
29, as follows: 

YEAS—Miessrs. Benton, Buchanan, Calhoun, 
Clay of Alabama, Fulton, King, Linn, McRo- 
berts, Mouton, Nicholsen, Pierce, Sevier, Sturgeon, 
Walker, Woodbury, and Young—16. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bavard, 
Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, 
Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, 
Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, 
Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Simmons, Smith of Ia. 
Southard, Tallmadge, While, Williams, and 
| Woodbridge—29, 


jaanam 


Mr. WRIGHT ‘then offered the following 
amendments, which, on his motion, were ordered 
to be printed: a E 

Page 21, and fundamental article No. 14, line 
169, after the word “ deficiency,” insert : 

The directors shall make no dividends except ` 
from the surplus profits arising from the business 
of the corporation, and shail not at any time, orir 
aay manner, pay to the stockholders, or any of 
them, any part of the capital stock of the said cor- 
poration; nor skall they at any time, or in any 
way or manner, reduce the capital stock of the said ` 
corporation without ths consent of Congress; nor 
shall the said directors, either of the said principal 
bank, or of any branch or office” of discount and 
deposite, or any agency, discount, or suffer'to be 
discounted, or receive in payment, or suffer to be: 
received in payment, any note or other evidence of 
debt as a payment of or upon any istalment of 
the said capital stock actually called for and re- 
quired to be paid, or with the intent of providing | 
the means of making such payment; nor shall any _ 
of the said directors receive or discount, or suffer 
to be received or discounted, any note or other 
evidence of debt, with intent of enabling any stock- 


-holder to withdraw any part of the money paid in 


by him on his stock; nor shal! the said directors ap- 
ply, or suffer to be applied, any portion of the 
funds of the said corporation, directly or indirectly, 
to the purchase of shares of its own. stock; nor shall 
the said directors, or any of them, receive as a se- 
curity for a loan or discount, or in payment or sae ` 
tisfaction of any debt due to the said corporation, 
except in the necessary course of collection of deb's 
previously contracted in a bona fide manner in ‘the 
ordinary course of its banking Operations, and 
ac'ually due and unpaid, any shares of the capital 
steck of the said corporation; and any shares of the 
said capital stock so received in payment. of any 
such debts shall be, in gocd faith, sold and trans- 
ferred from the hands and ownership of the said 
corporation within days from the time of its 
transfer to and reception by the same, in the man- 
ner and for the purposes aforesaid; nor shall the 
said directors, or any of them, receive from any 
other banking or cther steck corporation shares” 
of the stock of any such banking cr other 
stock corporation, or any notes, bonds, or 
other evidences of debt issued by or upon the 
credit of such corporation, in exchange for the 
shares of stock, notes, bonds, or other evidences of 
debt of the corporation created by this act. 

And the said directors, in determining what are 
“surplus profits” of the said corporation from which 
the dividends allowed by this article may be made, 
shall first deduct from the gross profits of the busi- 
ness of the said corporation all expenses paid or in- 
curred, both ordinary and extraordinary, atiending 
the management of the affairs and the transaction 
of the business ofthe said corporation; all interest 
paid, or then accrued, due and unpaid, on debts 
owing by the said corporation; and all losses 
sustained by the said corporation; and in 
the computation of such losses, all debis 
owing to the corporation shall be included which 
shall bave remained due, without prosecution, and 
no interest shall have bren paid thereon, for more 
than one year, or on which judgments shail have 
been recovered that shall have remained for more 
(han two years unsatisfied, and on which no inte- 
rest shall bave been paid during that period, 

Page 29, sec. 17, line 18. After the word 
“aforesaid,” insert the following: 

And if at any time such suspension of specie 
payment: shall become general as to the liabilities 
and obligations above enumerated, or any class or 
portion of either of them, either at the said principal 
Bank or at any one of the branches, offices, or agen- 
cies thereof, it shali be the daty of the Attorney Gene~ 
ral of the United States, forthwith to make appli- 
cation to the Supreme Ccurt of the United States, 
if in session, and to the chief justice thereof, when 
the said court is not in session, by bill or petition, 
in the nature of a proceeding in chancery, for an 
injunction to restrain the said priceipal Bank and 
ali the said branches, offices, and agencies, wher- 
ever located, from making any further issues of 
bills, notes, drafts, or other secnrities for the paya 
ment of, and calculated and intended to cireulatg: > 
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as money, and from all transfers of property, saies, || 
purchases, or any other transactions. of husi- 
ness, which may endanger or impair the se- 
curity “of the creditors of the said Bank, of 
any class or description; and for the appoint- 
ment by the said court, or the said chiet jus- 
tice, as the case may be, of a trustee or trustees to 
take the supervision, care, and charge of the pro- 
perty, effects and rights, books, papers, and all 
other things belonging to the said Bankr and the 
branches, offices, and agencies thereof, and all mo- 
ney, goods, and securities deposited therein, to 
whomsoever the same may of right belong, And 
the said court shal, upon the filing of such bill or 
petition, have full and ample equity jurisdiction 
of the whole matters, and shall, in case the said 
corporation, with the aid of the trustee or trus- 
teés so appointed by the said court, or the said 
chief justice, as the case may be, fail to resume spe- 
cie payments in fullatthesaid principal Bank, and all 
the branches, offices, and agencies thereof, within the 
space of days from the day of such suspension, 
and to continue such specie payments without far- 
ther;interruption or suspension, then the said court 
shall proceed to order the transfer, both of posses- 
sion and property, of all the property and effects of 
the said corporation of every name and character 
whatsoever, to the trustee or trustees aforesaid, to 
be perfected, and to have all the business of the 
said corporation finally closed under its order and 
direction, and the charter forfeited and annulled, 
And before any dividend shall be made from the said 
property, as the avails thereof, to the creditors of 
the said corporation, all the expenses incurred un- 
der the direction of the said court in pursuance of 
the provisions of this section of this act, as allowed 
and taxed by the said court, or the chief justice 
thereof, shall be first paid; and when the dividends 
are madé, the creditors of the said corporation 
shall Le preferred in the following order, viz: 

The holders ef the bills, no'e», and other paper 
of the said corporation, issued and intended to eir- 
culate as money, and actually so circnlated and 
used, shall be first fully paid according to the pro- 
visions of this section. 

The public deposites of the United States shall 
be next folly paid, according to the same iule. 

The private depositories of the said Bank shall 
next be fally paid according to the same rule. 

All the other creditors of the said corporation, 
the stockhc iders excepted, shall next be fully paid, 
according to the tenor and effect of their respective 
contracts with, and obligaticns agains!, the said 
corporation, 

‘All the stockholders of the said corporation, the 
United States included, shall be next paid the no- 
minal value of the sieck held by them respectively, 
in case the fund remaining in charge of the sail 
couri, over and above’ expenses, shall be equal to 
such payment, 

And, lastly, any balance of the said fund which 
may remain after the payment of all expenses, as 
taxed and allowed by the said court, and making 
all the payments hereinbefore directed, shall be 
paid into the Treasury of the United States, for 
the use of the said States. 

Mr. WALKER also submitted an amendment 
which he proposed to offer to the bill, to the effect 
that the officers of the Rank, on the 1.t of Janvary 
of each year, should submit to boih Hoses of 
Congress a statement of all its accounts, including 
private accoun'!:. 

The smendment was ordered to be printed, and 

be Senate adjourned. i 
ener | 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wenpyespay, Joly 7, IS4L 

After the reading of the journal— 

Mr. HOWARD of Michigan arose and siated that while the 
Distribution bil was and iscussion yestercay evening, in 
consequence of sudden indisposition, he was compelled to ab- 
seat himself from the hall, and for that reason was net present 
when the vote was taken upon the final passage of the b il; that 
it was his intention to vote in the affirmative, and, therefore, 
asked leave to record his vote in favor of the bill. 

The SPEAKER replied that leave could not be granted but 
by-unanimous consent. 

Objection being made, leave was denied. 

: FORTIFICATIONS, ORDNANCE, &c. 

Mr. FILLMORE, trom the committee of Ways and Means, 


reported a bill, making appropriations for various fortifications, 
for ordnance, and for preventing and suppressing Indian hostili- 


ties. Mr. F. moved that it be referred to the Committee uf the 
Whole on the state ofthe Union, 


o 


Mr. ATHERTON moved-to amend this motion, by ‘adding 
the followinginstructions, viz: =- 

“To report a provision that the nett proceeds of thesales of 
the public lands be arpropriated and applied tothe common 
defence of the country in the completion of the works men- 
tioned in the bill, and that they shall be applied and appropri- 
ated yearly until said work shall be completed.” _ š 

The CHAIR decided this motion not to be in order, as it 
was in direct conflict with the refusal of the House, last 
evening, to reconsider the vote by which ‘it had passed a 
PU makinig a different application of the proceeds of the public 
ands. 

From this decision Mr. ATHERTON took an appeal, 

The question of order was argued for some time by Messrs. 
ATHERTON, FILLMORE, CALHOUN, CAVE JOHNSON, 
BIDLACK, and BOLTS; when 

Mr. STANLY moved to lay the appeal of Mr. ATHERTON on 
the table. 

The yeas and nays were demanded, and the motion to lay the 
same on the table was carried—yeas 108, nays 77. 

And the bill reported by Mr. FILLMORG, aftera motion for the 
previous question had been made by Mr. Mercan, and carried, 
is referred to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 

nion. 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON of Tennessee asked leave to submit a 
resolution directing the Secretary ofthe Treasury to communi- 
cate to the House the amount of Treasury notes outstanding on 
the 4th day of March last, and also on the Ist day of July, 1841, 
specifying under what act of Congress they were issued. Also, 
that he be directed to report the amount of any other debt or 
debts due by the United States on the dth of March last, to 
whom due, and by and under what law the same was con- 
tracted. 

Objeciion being made, leave was denied. 

Mr. GIDDINGS moved that the Committee of Claims 
have leave to continue the employment ofa clerk to said com- 
mittee. 

The motion was decided by the CHAIR to be out of order, 
inasmuch as no business had been referred to that committee, 
or could be under a general resolution of the House, unless it 
referred to what had been recommended by the President in his 
message. 

And then Mr. GINDINGS withdrew the motion. 

NAVAL ORDNANCE AND STORES, 

Reports of commitices having been called for— 

Mr, WISE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, reported a 
bill making an appropriation for the purchase of naval ord- 
wance and ordnance stores, and for other purposes, accompanied 
by a report in writing, which was referred toa Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. 

HOME SQUADRON. 

Mr. THOMAS BUTLER KING, from the same committee 
made a report on the expediency of providing for the sup: 
port of a home squadron, accompanied by a bill making appro- 
priations for the pay and subsistence of such squadron; which 
vas referred to a Committee of the Whole on the state of the 

nion. 

Ordered, on motion of Mr. ADAMS, that 5,000 additional co- 
pies of the report and bill be printed. 

On motion of Mr. WILLIAMS of Conn. 

Ordered, That the Clerk of the House be directed to furnish 
the Committee on Mileage with a set of maps. containing the 
post roads and distances, 1n order to enable said commitiee to 
ascertain and report the distances of the members of this House 
the cost not. to exceed seventy-five dollars, ; 

Mr. PICKENS desired to ask a question of the Select Com- 
mittee on the Currency, not only Jor the information of the 
House, but the country, Some weeks agoa bill front the Se- 
nate to repeal the Independent Treasury law was token from 
the Committee of Waysand Means under very peculiar civ- 
cumstances, and referred to the Select Committee, under the 
expectation of the declaration made on the floor, that they 
would speedily report some decided action, as the Couimtittec of 
Ways and Means were not then prepared to doso. Mr. P. most 
respectfully inquired when a report on this bill might be ex- 
pected—if daring the session—and in what shape? j 

Mr. SERGEANT said tre recollected that when the reference 
ofthe bill had been under debate, 1thad been said that in the 
Committee of Ways and Means there was “an undercurrent”? 
now inthe Committee on the Currency there was no currentat 
all. [A laugh. J The committee had had the bill under thei 
consiveration and carefully examinedit,and would soon be 
prepared tosay in what shape the bill shonld be reported to 
the House; but the time to make that report had not, in the 
judgment of that committees, rived. $: 

Mr. UNDERWOOD presented a memorial from the Mayor. 
Recorder, and Corperation of Georgetown, asking a modifica- 
tion of certain municipal laws; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

The morning hour having now expired— 

Mr. FILLMORE moved to go into Committee of the Whole 
mn the state of Uaion witha view totake up the bill fora 
oan. 


ed--ayes 118, noes 53. 

pended. j 

g been read— 

he reasons for this resol 
oved ike previous question; it was seconded 
and the main question being an th adoption 
n, it was carried by yeas and neysas follows:— 


ion were 


of the resoin 
Yeas U1, nay 
Mr. W. then moved to reconsider the vote, and demanded the 
previous question; which prevailed, and the reconsideration 
was rejected, 
: Mr. TOLAND. by leave, presented a memorial of the Phila- 
dajphia Board of Trade, asking for the chartering of a National 
Bank; which was referred to the Select Commitiee on the Cur- 


rency. 

Mr. TRUMBULL presented a memorial, signed by Messrs- 
A. M. Collins & Sons and 84 other companies and individuals 
from among tire most respectable citizens and business men in 
the city of Hartford, remonstrating against the passage of a re- 
troactive bankrupt law. - > 

_ The House then, on motionef Mr. FILLMORE. went into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr, 
Brees of Mass. in the chair.) 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD moved to take up the biil making a 
further provision for the maintenance of pauper lunatics in the 
District of Columbia; which motion prevailed, 

The bill having been read through— 

Mr CUSHING moved to strike out the preamble. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD concurred in the motion. y 

And the preamble was atricken out, and the first section ver- 


bally amended. 


Mr. CAVE JOHNSON observed that, when a bil) for the 
same object had passed the House at lhe last session, the com- 
mittee had assured it that the sum then granted (3,000) would 
be amply sufficient for the object: now more than as much was 
demanded again. What had been done ‘with the money appro- 
priated last year? . j 

Mr. UNDERWOOD went briefly into a statement of the 
facts. It was very true that the bill of last year had been li- 
mited as had been stated; yet the additional sum in the present 
bill was nevertheless now needed. There were in all 23 unfor- 
tunate persons within the provisions of this biil. The marshal 
of the Distri t had reported to the court, as appeared by the 
certification of the court itself, that their maintenance and ma- 
nagement at the Asylum for the Insane at Baltimore would cost 
$5 a wee, and that $12 per head had been paid for their remu- 
valto that place, This would amount to $260 per annum for 
each individual; so that the appropriation made last year was 
sufficient only for nine cut oft: e twenty-three, 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON said something in reply not distinctly 
heard, but understood to be, in substance, that the éxpense was 
much too large, and had almost all been incurred in conse- 
quence of sending off these insane paupers to Baltimore. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT of New York, wishing to make some ge- 
neral remarks upon the bill, in order to render them in order, 
moved to strike out the enacting clause. He then went into a 
history of what had been done for lunatics by the Legislature 
of New York, the comparatively small sum at first asked for 
asall sufficient, and the successive new demands made every 
every year; $75,008, which, it was promised, would complete an 
asylum for their reception, was found just to have raised the 
building above the ground; $70,080 more were granted the fol- 
lowing session, and $100,000 at a succeeding. one; and thus it 
went on till the building would probably cost not tess than half 
a million of dollars; while another had raised i's marble front 
onan isiand in the East river, There was no end to this pro- 
cess. It was like the appropriations asked for internal improve- 
ments, which might, by the by, with greater propriety be called 
eternal improvements; for the applicationsfor money seemed 
to have no cend. Ife wanted to know beforehand exactly how 
much he was to give, and to have this in some written, respon- 
sible form, Jt was evident in this case either that the informa- 
tion at first given had been very strangely erroneous, or that 
that now stated was, He was willing to deal kindly and libe- 
rally with these unfortunate creatures, but he was not willing 

ogo on inthe dark, 

Mr. WELLER had voted for the bill passed at the Jast ses- 
sion of Congress, under the impression that that sum would 
be sufficient. Friend as he was to retrenchment, he would not 
commence reform on this unfortunate class of society, who had 
been deprived of their reason by the God of Heaven. It should 
be a matter of pride, as well as duty, to provide for them. If 
it should appear that the evidence supported the statement 
which had been made, and that the appropriation asked for was 
necessary to the support of the pauper lunatics in the District 
Columbia, he would vote for it. 

Mr. STEENROD was one of those who had voted against the 
bill last year, and should vote against it now, When was this 
drain upon the Nationa] Treasury on the call of the District of 
Columbia to cease? How much more must Congress do for 
these ten miles’ sqnare? It was expected, not only to build the 
people court houses, and bridges, and streets, and works of 
every sort, but it must maintain their paupers.also, It had been 
urged, as an argument for the bill, that the State Governments 
maintained their own paupers, and that, therefore, Congress, as 
the Legislature for the District, was bound to do the same thing 
here. That argument had no force with him. Why did not 
the people of the District maintain their own poor, as the peo- 
ple of the States did?) When gentlemen made appeals to his 
sympathies, he turnedabout and made his appeal to the sy mpa- 
thies of the inhabitants of the District, He was not going to put 
his hand into the pocket of his own constituents, to relieve the 
poor of this District, until hetter reasons should be shown him 
than had en stated by the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD said he had not expected a long discus- 
sion on this little bili; he thought the whoie matter too obvious 
to need an extended argument. But as gentlemen had objected 
so strenuously to the appropriation, the only way to answer 
thera was by going more into detail. He considered the Go- 
vernmentas having settled the policy that they would sustain the 
lunatic poor of this Disuict. They had established this princi- 
ple by the passage of the former bill at the last session, and on 
that ground. as the appropriation ofiast year had proved insuti- 
cient, the committee had reporteda bill to supply the deficiency. 
It should be remembered that all the lunatics now in the Dis- 
rict of Columbia did not properly pertain to the District, but 
had come here from different portions of the Union, Many of 
them were not native citizens, but hom among those hangers 
on who always were found at he seat of Government in every 
country. The individuai who had snapped a pistol at Gen. Jack- 
son had come into the District from elsewhere; yet he was now 
here, a burden with the rest. Thesame was the fact with another 
unfortunate man, who had, a few days since, entered the Presi- 
dential Mansion, claiming to be the President, and atiemipted to 
expel President Tyler. These Junatics had collected here from 
all points of the compass; and from their unfortunate condition, 
it was often impossible to learn from themselves or any body 
clue where their proper home was. Would gentlemen have 
all these persons become a charge upon ihe corporation of 
this city? Such had not heen the decision of Congress hareto- 
fore. The former bill allowed them to be sent exclusively to 
the Baltimore asylum; in the present bill that permission, was 
made general. 

The gentleman from New York[Mr. RocsEvELT] had ex- 
pressd a wish to have responsible written documents to go 
upon. The committee had furnished such; they intendedto 
furnish an authentic statement of facts by inserting a preamble 
to the bill, that the reasons might appear on the face of the 
law. Mr. U. here referred to a paper in his hand, and went 
into the statistical detailsofthe case. The gentleman was nn- 
der apprehension that these calis for money would be repeated 
and increased until the charge of these lunatics would grow to 
$20,000 a year. It might, provided the number of lunaties 
should so greatly increase as to bring up the cost of their main: 
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tenance, atthe rateshe had stated, to that sum, but not else. 
He hoped the eflccrs of the Congressional debates would not be 
sufficient to produce such a catastrophe, The committee had 
had under t heir consideration the propriety of erecting-within 
the Disirict an asylum for this nahappy classe@f persons; bat 
at present there were no accommodations for their reception, 
and they were lodged in the jail; a part of them, as he had been 
informed by the Mayor of the city, had actually been dis- 
charged, for want of means for their support, and were roaming 
ibe public streets. The Committee for the District were not 
responsible for what Congress had done; it had ordered these iu- 
naties to besupported, and had not given money enough to sup- 
port them. Tf the House said it would nof support them, 
there would be an end to the matter; but, uf not, they must fur- 
Nish the funia for their maintens 


e. 
l {ox the bill of last session, 
jansed, and here was a new 
m. Either esumates formerly sub- 
mitted hail k sosely made, or else the statements now 
submitted beso, Indeed, the whole affair seemed to have 
been managed in a very loose, irregular manner. He would not 
vo:e for ihisbI. As to what had been said about the hard- 
ships of the District, he had ever known a bill for any Dis- 
trict cbject to come into the House without the same tou- 
rish of trumpets, or asy District bill that ever had undergone 
a thorough examination. Ifthe paupers came here from other 
States, why not send them off to their own homes? He was not 
willing, on the mere presentment of a grand jury, to vote 
to appropriate thousands in this way. The charge for 
transportation to Baluimore was most exorbitant, and, besides, 
did not the committee Know before they reported a bill 
dast year, how much it would cost to transport one of these 
lunatics to Baltimore, and how much to maintain him 
there? Mr. M. distrusted the bill and “could not voie 
for it. 

Mr. J.T. MASON of Maryland, said that when this subject 
had come beture the Committee for the Disirict of Columbia, 
they had had under consideration the propriety of making a 
permanent, provision, within the District, for the maintenance 
and care of this most unfortunate class of human beings, but had 
not as yet come to any conclusion on that point. “They felt, 
however, deeply impressed with the necessity, on every consi- 
deration of common humanity, to do something for their pre- 
sent relief, without respect to what might have been done pre- 
viously. Mr. M. had corresponded on the general subject with 
a gentleman in Baltimore, who had had great experience in 
the treatment of this class of persons; and his advice had been, 
that asthe asylums, both atthe North and South, were already 
filled, it was important that a permanent provision should be 
made here, The committee had made some inquiries, and 
they found that they could obtain possession of the old county 
jail, which was soon about to be vacated, and which, at an ex 
pense of ten thousand dollars, could be so fitted up as to be- 
come a fit receptacle for lunatic poor inthe District. The 
fears, therefore, uf yearly applications for more appropriations 
weee without foundation. ‘The unhappy beings were now in 
a very deplorable condition, miserable themselves, anda great 
burden and annoyance te the citizens, 

Mv. MORGAN, in explanation of the charge for transporta- 
tion, ta which Mr. Mannory had objected, stated that the 
charge included the services ofa suitable guard, which accom- 
panied the lunatics, to take care of them, and to see that they 
did no injury. The other gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Srpen- 
RoD] had complained that the argument for the bill was a mere 
app2al to sympathy. True, it was an appeal to the sympathies 
oFour nature, but it was no less an appeal ta our sense of jus- 
tice. The lunatics were brought here by the presence of Go- 
vemmen. Some of them became such while attending the de- 
lays of Congress; 8nd it was a fact that the citizens of Wash- 
ington paid a higher pauper tax than those of any other city in 
the Union. Government employed hundreds of laborers here, 
upon ihe public buildings; when they were completed, the men 
were discharged, and, having been unable to Jay up any thing, 
were soon cast upon the charity of the citizens. As to the 
measure of sending them to the Baltimore asylum, he thought 
it would be wise as a permanent plan, and one that would con- 
sulteconomy while it complied with the demands of justice. 

ily. SERGEANT considered the object of the bill to pe only 
a temporary and not a permanent provision for these lunatics. 
The bill was merely to supply a deficiency in the amount here- 
tofore appropriated, He hoped a wise and permanent provi- 
sion would be reported from the District Committee; and when 
that shouid come into the House, it would be the proper time 
for the gendeman from New. Yoik [Mr. Rooseverr] to bring 
forward his references to the experience of the New York Le- 
gislature. He was of opinion that in ali the provisions of Con- 
gress for the District, they went on too costly and magnificent a 
scale; nor wasthere any place in the world more exposed to 
such anexcessthan this. Look at the original estimates for 
our great public baud —the Treasury, the Patent Office, 
the Posi Office—and compare with these the final cost, and he 
n New York could produce a case to exceed 
th some apprehension at the plan oferect- 
or the insane: heimmediately saw before 
emple-looking structure, with columns and 
ificent architecture, like the General Post 
Office. But Ca ss had assumed the support of the lunatic 
poor of this District, aad had made one appropriation toward 
that object: would it not be shameful to be said that Congiess 
could afford te support only nine lunatics out of the whole 
number, lea ne other fourteen to roam about the streets 
injuring themselves and seriously endangering thz safety of 
others? Dory to God and to themselves required that they 
should be taken cate of and provided for. 

Mr. S. would aot go isto the original grounds on which the 
former bill hed been passed. It was in conformity with the 
spirit of the age. The work of humanity had not confined itself 
to cleansing our prisons from their abominations and to the cl 
fication ofthe prisoners; it had extended itsel{to the separation 
of the innocent from association with the grilty, and had reseu- 
ed from such an amalgamation the poor lunatic who was inca- 
pable of crime. There could not be a greater abominauon 
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than to make lunatics and idiots the tenants of a eommon 
jail. Because the light of ure mind had been perverted or ex- 
tinguished, to. make them the associates of men polluted by 
every crime. Formerly, indeed, they were treated as street 
beggars,a ndleftto run at large and Jive as they might. But 
better notions of things began to prevail. The Siate of New 
York had erected and nobiy endowed institutions for their re- 
ception and recovery, and the same measure had been pressed 
upon the Penusylvania Legislature also, and the subject had 
undergone much investigation. Many subsisted on the provi- 
sions of private charity, One of the noblest ornaments of the 
city of Philadelphia was her ancient hospital, built entirely by 
ihe munificence of individual charity, and within whose walls 
the insane received tender treatment and medical advice. 
Long observation had establis a ratio which marked the 
usual proportion of insane persons in a community. Here, it 
appeared that, ina population of abou: 40,000, there was 23 in- 
sane: an avera eof about ] to 2,000, which, he believed was 
somewhat beiow the usual proportion As to the evidence con 
which this bil rested, he thought it amply sufficient. Jt 
would be a disgrace to Government if only nine were provided 
for and fourteen left in thecommon jail. ‘The case of these un- 
fortunate persons, it ought to be remembered, was not hope- 
less. If, indeed, they were confined in a loathsome prison, and 
subjected to cruel treatment, it might be considered so, but, with 
kindness and judicious management, some could be recovered. 
Jfeconomy aud humanity were promoted by sending them to 
the Baltimore asylum, let that place be exiended to them all. 
If it was thought better to make a permanent provision for 
them within the District, let that be done at a suitable time. 
There was no object for which Mr. S. would vote with greater 
pleasure. 


Mr, BOWNE sad that, although he should feel better satis- 
fied if they had move information on the subject of this bill, still 
he thought they had suflicient evidence to guide their judgment, 
It was not fair that this District should be charged with main- 
taining the poor which belonged elsewhere; but he thought the 
proper remedy for this would be to send them to their respec. 
tive homes, The bill, however, granted a mere pittance for 
the present relief ofthe most unfortunate of onr race; aud 
could members sit here hesitating over such an expenditure, 
while they were coolly voting away millions in the face of the 
Consutution? Ttwas a very small business. Mr. B. bad bhim- 
self§ seen some ofthese poor objects roaming about the streets 
and in a suffering condition. Mr. B. had heard much of the 
exorbitant demands of this District upon Congress, but, for his 
own part, he had as yet witnessed none of them, When an ex- 
orbitant demand should be made for means to erecta splendid 
Asyluns, then it would be time enough for his colleague [Mr. 
RoossvELT] to bring forward his opposition. 


Mr. RANDALL of Maryland considering an attack as having 
ocen made upon the District Committee, of which he was a 
member, felt called upon to say a few words. Nothing had 
been said in this debate aboui the iinportance ofthe measure pro- 
posed in the bill, in reference to the recovery ofthese poor vic- 
tims of insanity. The reports ofmore recent experiments in 
lunatic asyiums, went to show that, by gentleness, proper diet, 
and suitable application of judicious medical treatment, a large 
proportion of persons seized with derangement might, if eariy 
taken in hand, be recovered. But what couldbe done for a 
poor lunatic shut up ina jail and chained? Ifthe case was suf- 
fered to continue long, and especially if aggravated by im- 
proper management, the hope of reeovery became much more 
remote. 

The industrious chairman of the committee [Mr. Unper- 
woop] had been basily occupied in draughting a bill at con- 
siderable length, covering the entire subject, but this case was 
pressing, and the committee were not willing to celay iheir pro- 
vision by waiting for a more general measure. A member 
from Virginia [Mr. Srgenrop} had inquired waen this drain in 
favor of the District was to cease? Mr, R. would tell the gen- 
Uemar: when it pleased the Almighty to cease from afilicting 
men with insanity, aud those so affiicted ceased to reside in this 
District. Could gentlemensit coolly bere and turn over their 
fellow-creatures to roam the streets? Ove of them had recent- 
ly made an attack upon a peaceable citizen, by which his kfe 
had been endangered. Was this to continue? Another gen- 
teman from Virginia, (Mr. MALLORY] had said the calculations 
on which the bill was founded were very loosely made. But such 
was not the fact. 

Mr. MALLORY inquired whether the number of lunatics 
belonging to other States, but residing ia the District, had been 
accurately ascertained? 

Mr. RANDALL replied it had not; it 
subjects to be provided for in a general t 
hereafter. 

Mi. ROOSEVELT now withdrew his motion to strike 
ont the enacting claus: of the bill, with the understanding 
that the bill should lie on the table of the committee for the 
present. 

Mr. PRSFFIT would be a party to no such understanding, 
nor hold himself bound by it. 

The bill was read through, and then laid on the table to be 
reported to the House. 

A LOAN OF TWELVE MILLIONS. 

On motion of Mr. FILLMORE, the committee next took up 
the bill making provision fora loanof twelve millions of dol- 
lars, irredeeinable for eight years. 

The bili was read through, and then read by sections. 

Mr. FILLMORE, chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, intimated his intention to offer an amendment to 
the bill when the fourth section should come to be considered. 

‘The first section having been read— 

Mr. WISE inquired why the bill empowered the President to 
make the loan, rather than the proper fiscal agent of the Govern- 
ment, the Secretary of the Treasury. . 

Mr. FILLMORE said he had examined and found that in all 
previous loan bills the President, and not the Secretary of the 
Treasury, had been mentioned. And there was a fitness in it, 
because it was the President who was to exercise his discretion 
in making the loan or not, the whole ora part. The Secretary 
acted under his orders. : 

Mr, WISE said, if that was the case, he did not ask that the 
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usage should be departed from in the present case. But he 
wanted to know why the moaey ‘was made payable quarterly 
and in advance. 

Mr. FILLMORE replied that this, too, had heen usual in: all 
previous loan bills, though he did not consider it absolutely ne- 
cessary. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT inguired whether, in. the exieting state of 
the money market, when the State stocks, the best of them, 
the five per cents, were at a discount of some ten per cent. 
there wasto be any such auraction in Government stock that 
it would command par, while the stock of New York was at a 
discount? 

Mr. FILLMORE said he would prefer to let the bill be read, 
and give his own views of it, before he replied to isolated inter- 

ogatories, 

Mr WISE inquired whether, when one section of the bill 
had been read, it was not immediately open to debate? 

The CHAIR replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. BARNARD said such a course was unusual, He was 
desirous, first, to hear tbe general explanation. of the chairman 
of the commitice who had introduced the bill, and. to open an 
opportunity for such a general statement, Mr. B. would mova 
to strike out the first section of the bill, This was the reguiar 
motion, and not to strike out the enacting clause, which a com- 
mittec could not properly, and according to parliamentary 
usage, strike out. He moved to strike out all the first sectiou 
afier the enactiog clause, 

Mr. PROFFIT moved to strike out the enacting clause. 

The CHAIRMAN pronounced this motion in order; and 

Mr. FILLMORE thereupon went into a general analysis of 
the bill. ks whole provisions might be stated in a few words: 
it authorized the President to borrow twelve millions of dollars: 
at an interest notto exceed five per cent. reimbursable atthe 
end of eight years, with an additional authority to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, when their should be a surplus in the Treast- 
ry, to buy up the stock. 

The first question would be, issuch a Joan necessary? or any 
part of it? For it didnot follow because the President was em- 
powered. to borrow tweive millions, that he muf¢therefore bor- 
row the entire sam, In order to ascertain whether the loan 
was necessary, it would be requisite to resort to the report of the 
Secretary of the Tr: asury, from which it appeared there would 
be a deficit on the Ist of September next of $5,251,388 30, This 
was the most immediate and pressing want of the Treasury. 
This deficiency now existed, andthe money would be wanted 
to mect the demands on Government between now and the Ist 
day of September next. Mr. F. here quoted the report, page 4. 
He should nat go into an elaborate examination of each item in 
the Secretary’s account, whether of the receipts into the Trea- 
sury or of its wants. He should confine himself to a general 
review of them in the order in which they stood, s 

Mr. F. then went on from item to item, briefly explaining 
each as he proceeded, making copious quotations from the re~ 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

He concluded witha brief comparison between a loan and 
Treasury notes asa measure of supply, and avowed his pre- 
ference for a loan as more convenient and also more open and 
maniy. 

, Me GORDON rose and expressed his disapprobation of the 
bill: first, because he regarded the obtainment of a lean to be 
entirely unnecessary; andsecondly, because he was opposed to 
the policy of borrowing money. He thought it wag unnecessa- 
ry to resort to a loan, maintaining that if the affairs of this Go- 
vernment were economically and properly managed, they could 
not stand in need of means to carry iton. Tt appeared that, on 
the Ist of January last, there was a balance in the Treasury of 
$927,845 03. Now, withan accruing revenve from the public 
lands, from the customs, and from other and various sources, 
this Government could and ought, if economically conducted, 
goon very well without contracting a national debt. The’ re- 
venue of this year would be nearly aslarge as that of 1840, 
while the disbursements would not be near so large. He would 
not go into am examinatiou of the accounts in order to ‘show 
what was the condition of the Government last year, ag the time 
allowed him would not admit of jt, but he would merely say 
that the receipts into the Treasury for 1841, 1f not equal, would 
nearly equal those of 1840. Did not, he would ask, the majority 
on this floor admit oy their action yesterday, in reference to the 
public lands that they cid not stand in reed of this loan? 
What had they done? Why, they had passed a bill giving 
away an annual revenue of from three to five millions of dol- 
lars, derived from the sales of the public lands, and necessary 
to carry on the operations of this Government, and had there- 
by created a necessity for a national debt. Now this was 
singular and most extraordinary legislation. If this Govern- 
ment stood in need (and he believed it cid) of that revenue, 
what poliev was there in getting rid of it only to obtain so 
much e'sewhere? None, that he could see. The public lands 
were a source of revenue to the General Government, and 
were ceded to it, as he could most clearly and distincdy 
show, for the purpose of enabling it to conduct its affairs for 
the benefit and weliare of the people of this great country. 
Those Jands, he found from reacting an article in the National 
Intelligencer, had ac:nally yielded us a nett revenue of one hun- 
dred and forty-two millicns of dollars. This proposition to 
raise a loan was, in fact, to create a funded debt for eight years, 
and, if it should be carried out, would form a part of that 
scheme which General Hamilton had many yeacs ago advo- 
cated. It would, indeed, create a National Bank, This reve- 
pue arising from the sales of the public lands was to be state 
tered to the winds to secure votes in favor ofa National Bank, 
and all the other great and leading measures of the present Fe- 
dera! Administration. He knew that Congress had the power 
to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, and he 
supposed that a resort to some of these measues would be had, 
ere long, to make up the deficiency in the revenue thus created 
bytdisposing of that obtained from the public lands. Now, 
those very lands were given to the General Government to re- 
lieve it from the necessity of resorting to the taxing power; so 
that this course was reversing the ancient order of things. We 
were now taking away those lands, the necessary consequence, 
of which would be, he had no doubt, the imposition of duties on 
imported articles; in short,a tariff. He would ask whether it 
would not be wise and siatesmanlike to lay dutigs rather than 
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10 borrow money, and to postponethe payment ofthe debt per- 
haps for many years to come? He thought it would. But this, 
kseeméd, was a part of the policy of the Harrison Administra- 
won. He. contended. that this Government might, by prudent 
managenient, have revenue fully adequate to all its wants, and 
that it need'notcontracta permanent debt. 

He next arguec that .by the deeds of cession of New York 
and Virginia it was }....\2> and palpable that the intentions of 
those States in ceding their lands were that they should be a 
source of revenue to tin General Government. - And now, said 
he, this source of revenue is to be cut off, and the Jands are to 
be given away to the several States. Were we now called upon 
to pay the debts.of the General Government? Certainly not; 
it was to assist those Siates that were deeply involved in paying 
their debts. One, among the other objects, it was pretended, 
tor the calling of this extra session, was to pass a measure dis- 
4ylbuting the proceedsof the sales of the public lands. Yes! 
it was to encourage ail sorts of extravagance and waste; it was 
to establish a National Bank, to give away the public jands, and 
to.create a national debt. He would say that the tendency of 
this measure was to create a national debt in order that we 
migit have a National Bank, and this national debt was to fur- 
nish the life-blood of a National Bank. And it appeared that 
sixteen millions of dollars of stock was required to put this 
Bank in operation! and_ taking this in connection with the fact 
of passing. the bill granting the enormous sum of $25,000 to the 
widow of Genera] Harrison, these things might fairly be said 
to form a part of General Hamiltion’s sheme im 1800. It was, 
in short, a part of that exploded system Create a National 
Bank, and a national debt, and you centralize the Government. 
Gentlemen had contended that this Government hasa right to 
dispose of the public lands and any other public property, con- 
sequently it had a right, if it thought proper, to dispose of the 
lands to create a vacuum in the Treasury and a national debt. 
Now, if it had this power to give away those lands, why then it 
“had also-the power to dispose of other property. Could it, he 
would ask, give away its forts, its armories, its arsenals, its 
ships, &¢.+ 

Mr, ARNOLD rose to a point oforder. I rise to ask if it is in 
order to discuss the question of the public lands? 

The CHAIRMAN said it was not in order except in so far 
as that subject had a bearing upon the one before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GORDON resumed. He knew the question of publie 
jands was not stricuy in order; buthe deemed it somewhat 
connected with his argument, and therefore he had taken occa- 
gion to refertoit. He, however, knew that the majority on this 
floor did not like to hear sentiments such as he had uttered. 
He knew that they didnot like to have it said that this grand 
scheme was an excuse—~ 

‘The CHAIRMAN reminded the gentleman that he was not in 
order in he course of argument he was pursuing. 

n CUSHING hoped the gentleman would be allowed to pro- 
ceed, 

And no objectionhaving been made— 

Mr. GORDON then resumed his remarks by saying that 
the result of the course which this Administration were adopt- 
ing would be the introduction of a high protective tariff or di- 
rect taxes. ‘This would be in consequence of giving away the 
public lands. He would tell the people of the South that it 
would not be long before they would see the protective system 
made to bear harder than it did at present upon them. | Here 
was an Administration attempting tocreate a national debt and 
a National Bank, Here was the public Treasury plundered for 
the purpose of subjecting the people and blinding them to the 
power of taxation, when they could be relieved by an economi- 

_ cal Administration with a very slight resort tothe taxing power. 

Mr. G. next entered into a contrast of the Sub-Treasury and 
a National Bank, and after speaking in the most exalted tenus 
of the former, and setting forth the good effects it would have 
worked if allowed to remain, he depicted in the most gloomy 
colors the great evils that would result from the establishment 
ofa National Bank. He then adverted to the report of the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, and said that the gentleman froni Nuw 
York (Mr. Frrumors]} had taken for granted all that had been 
said by that officer about a loan, without entering into an exa- 
mination and judging for himself as to the amount that would 
be required. Now if we needed twelve millions, why postpone 
the payment of it for eight years, and thus compe! the Govern- 
ment to pay Interest on the sum all that time? He would ask 
when Congress would have the means of paying off the debt, 
when it had got rid of the public lands? And yet, strange to say, 
we were about to give them away to the States for the purpose 
of relieving them! Ife wanted to get at the exact amount ol 
the debt; and then, ir it was thought it could not be paid offin 
i841, why, he would ask, should the Government notissue 
‘Treasury notes instead of creating a national debt? This 
would be the wisest course, in his opinion, to pursue. But he 
repeated what he had already said, hat the Government pos- 
sessed ample means, and ought. not to resort toa national debt, 
Did the Whig party, when electioneering last faik tell the 
people that they would create a nationaldebt 2 No, not they; 
they knew better. And now here they were coming down upon 
us lor a national debt, for a National Bank, and for a tarif. In 
‘what part of the conntry had the Whigs preached these things? 
He would tell his constituents that we were to have a National 
Bank forced upon us—that we were to have a national debt— 
that we were to have the protective system extended—and al! 
these things were to be for the benefit of this Administration 
and its allies. He concluded with saying that, having got rid 
of the public lands, de Government would teel itself compelled 
to resort to the taxing power to sustain itself. 

Mr. FILLMORE moved for the rising of the comnnilice; 
which metion prevailing, thecommittee rose, and reported the 
District bill for the relief of the insane, and reported progress 
onthe Loan bill; when, on motion of Mr. FILLMORE, 

The House adjourned. 


On Monday evening, Mr. Banxs of Virginia offered the fol- 
lowing amendment to the bill for “distributing the procecds 
rom the sales of the public lands and granting pre-emption 
rights,” to come in after the eighth section. The amendment 
was rejected: 

And be it further enaeted, That the further quantity offive 
hundred thousand acres of land be, and the same is hereby ap- 
propriated, in addition to the quaniity heretofore appropriated 
by the act, “entitled an act for the relief of certain officers and 
soldiers of the Virginia line and navy, and of the Continental 

: army during the Revolutionary war, approved the 30th of May, 
1830, which said appropriation shall be applied in the manner 
provided by the said act to the unsatisfied warrants which 
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have been or may he issied as therein directed,-to the officers” 


and soldiers and others, as described in the first, fifth, and seventh 
secliohs of said act;. with the exception of the last paragraph of 
the first section which was repealed by the act of the 13th of 
July, 1832. ace ; 

And be it further enacted, That if the quantity of land here- 
by appropriated shall not besufficient to satisfy all the unsatis- 
fied warrants which shall be issued ‘and presented on or before 
the said ist day of January, 1843, then the Jand hereby appro- 


ptiated shall be distributed among the said claimants pro rata. | 


Mr. Dtorack offered an amendment to the-first section of the 
bill, the effect of which wasto delay the time at which the bill 
should go into operation for one year upon the ground thatif 
the reportof the Secretary of the Treasury could be relied on, 
this amount should not now be diverted frem the Treasury. 

Mr. BIpLack moved also to amend by striking out the seventh 
section for the reasons stated at length in his remarks previ- 
ously made, inasmuch as this section gave 500,000 to several 
States which already had received more than 1,000,000 of acres, 
and was consequently unjust in its operation. 

Both amesdments were rejected. 


IN SENATE, 
: Tuurspay, July 8, 1841. 

Mr. KER presented a report of a committee of 
the Genvral Assembly of Maryland on the subject 
of the public lands, accompanied by a resolution 
stating, in effect, that the lands were never con- 
veyed for public revenne, but in trust, for the pur- 
poses therein mentioned, and that a grant of the 
public lands to the States ia which they lie wou'd 
be a usurpation of power which was never con- 
ferred on Congress; which were laid on the table, 
ard ordered to be printed. 

Also, a memorial from citizens of New York, 
expressing their opposition to any bill establishing 
a bankreot law; which was laid on the table. 

Mr TALLMADGE presented a memorial from 
citizens of Cherry Valley, New York, in favor ol 
a bankrupt law; which was laid on the table. 

Mr. WRIGHT presented a memorial from citi- 
zens of Dunkirk, New York, in favor of a bank- 
rupt law; which was laid on the table. 

The House bill to distribute the proceeds of the 
public lands, and to grant pre-emptions, was read 
a second time, and reierred to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

Mr. LINN submitted an amendment which he ir- 
tended to offer whea the bill came up, which pro- 
vided that the procreds of the public lands should 
be appropriated to the common defence of the 
country. The amendment was ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. KING offered thatthe Senate would take 
up and act upon a motion submitted by him several 
days since, to reconsider the vote by which the 
Annual Statement of Commerce and Navigation 
had been ordered to be prinied. i 

Mr. HUNTINGTON hoped the Senator would 
permit the resolution to Jay over, as it was appa- 
rent the Senate was not very full al present. 

Mr. KING said if there was an intention to op- 
pose the resolution, he would consent to postpone 
it until to morrow. He had thought that an ex- 
amination of the subj-ct would have convinced 
every Senator of the propriety of adopting the mo- 


tion submited by him, and that there wou'd have j 


been no opposition to it. If the honorable Senator 
froin Connecticut, however, intended to debate the 
resolution, be would not now press it. 

The motion was then postponed until to-mor- 
row. 

REMOVALS FROM OFFICE. 

The Senate then proceeded to the consideration 
of the resoiution submitted by Mr. BUCHANAN, 
calling for the naines of persons removed from of- 
fice since the 4th of March last. 

Mr. LINN rose and occupied the morning hour 
in the discussion of this subject, He read extracts 
from the speeches of she supporters of the Whg 
cause, which, hy said had not been carried out in 
practice since the party came intopower. He said 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray]. had been 
the very life and soul of the catholic Whig party, 
that universal Whig party, which in one respect 
was like the broad ccean, that grand laboratory of 
nature that received into its restless and heaving 
bosom every substance, however discordant and 
offensive, but, unlike that ocean, it had not ths 
power ef purification—of working up corruption 
into Incorruption, and throwing the vapor to the 
efouds, leiting it fall again, bringing to the earth 
fertility and joy. From every defeat which that 
party had sustaized, the Senator came back to the 
combat with untiring energy, a spirit never quail- 


ing, and soul unsubdued. From his proud and 
lofty bearing, he (Mr. L.) did expect that that 
Senator would have stood up against removals; 
but he must confess that evel in that Senator he 
was disappointed. He recoliec.ed the time, at the 
last session, when that’ party had come into power, 
(and although nota very good reporter, he thought 
he could givea graphic description of the very 
manner of that Senator on the occasion.) He said 
that the President would be every inch a Fresi- 
dent,-and that if he could find any Loco Foco in 
office that was honest, capable, and competent, he 
would be left as a monument of Whig mercy. 

Mr. L. gave way at the close of the hour, to re- 
new his remarks to-morrow. : 
FISCAL BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The Senate then proceeded to the consideration 
of the special order, being the bill to incorporate 
the subscribers to the Fiscal Bank of the United 
States. 

Mr. WALKER moved to amend the bill, by 
adding to the end of the 17th fundamental rule of 
the bill a proviso, to the effect, “that the cashier 
of every oflice of discount or deposite shall, on 
the first Menday of January in each year, . trans- 
mit to the presiding officer of each House of Con- 
gress a list of all notes discounted, and of all bills 
of exchange bought and sold by those offices, to- 
gether with the names of all drawers and endorsers 
of said notes, and of all bills of exchange, with the 
drawers, endorsers, and acceptors.” 

Mr. Watxer said this amendment was the same 
in principle as that sabmitied on another occation, 
by his colleague, though somewhat different in 
form. The objections then made to the fullest 
publicity were, that it would give opportunity to 
persons to gratify idle or malicious curiosity, and 
would oppose to scrutiny the affairs of private in- 
dividuals. 


Mr. W. thought the right to the closest serutiny 
ought to be granted. In this bank the Govern- 
ment was about to trust all its revenue, which 
would be loaned out. And shonid not every op- 
portunity be granted to examine into the proceed- 
ingsof the institution? Without some such fea- 
ture nothing would be safe. He considered it in- 
dispensable to the security of note-holders, stock- 
holders, and depositors. If there had been some 
such clause in the old Bank, there wonld not have 
been discounts made in dark corners, nor would 
the heart have becn sickened with the detail of the 
frightful and flagitious frauds that had been per- 
petrated by the officers of that Bank. Their pro- 
ceedings were shrouded in mystery, and they were 
irresponsible to the public. He appealed to Sena- 
tors on the other side to allow that feature to be 
engrafted on the bill. Nay, he appealed to their 
sense of right—to their patriotism, todo it. That 
publicity was essential to the safety of the Bank, 
was admitted by a large number of the Whig par- 
ty. On the amendment he desired the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. KING said he entirely agreed with the sen. 
timents expressed by the Senator frum Mississip- 
pi, as to the necessity of publicity as a feature of 
safety, but he thought the amendment would not 
reach the difficulty complained of. Once in each 
year there would be a voluminous document 
which would not be read or properly examined. 
He would suggest, therefore, to the Senator, the 
propriety of having a statement made once a week 
and published in some paper where the Banx is lo- 
cated. With regard to exposure, would the honest 
man fear that it was known that be had borrowed 
money in the prostcution of his business? He 
hoped his friend would so modify the amendment 
as to secure the greatest publicity. 

Mr. WALKER would be glad to accomplish it, 
but he feared it would not go down; and he ex- 
pressed a wich that his friends would let it go in 
the form it was draughted, as it would secure a 
portion of the object that all had so much at heart. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky was sorry to be obliged 
to oppose the amendment. He was friendly to 
publicity, reasonable publicity; but what had been 
the experience on the subject? No man in the 
early stages of banking thought it expedient or ne- 
cessary to exhibit the affairs of the institution even 
to a committee. Then, probably, there was 
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more mystery than was necessary. The princip'e 
of publicity was progressing; and he did not 
think it would do alt at once to rush into an open 
exposure. Important changes inall systemsshonld 
be gradual. . Now let us see (said Mr. C.) what 
has been done in the premises. By the bull, the 
Bank is to be open at all times to the free and un- 
restricted inspection of a commiitee of either House, 
or a committee of the stockholders, and to each and 
all the directors, Here, then, in four five impor- 
tant particulars did the bill afford the most ample 
means for scrutiny, What practical effect would 
be gained by the adoption of this amendment, 
which was not already fully and amply secured by 
the provisions of the. bill? The effect of that 
amendment would be to disclose the names of all 
the persons having transactions with the institu- 
tions, principals and sureties. Why, such an im- 
mense mass of names would make twenty large 
volumes, and who would jook at it when it came? 
And what a priniing job, too, would it be getting up 
to circulate through the country. The bill in the 
shape it then stood contained all that was necessary 
in the way of publicity. Yo elicit truth was all 
that was essential, and he hoped thai no change 
would be made. 

Mr. BENTON was in favor of the amendment. 
He alluded to the secrecy which veiled the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate in the early days of the Re- 
public, and which, after several ineffectual attempts, 
was at length removed. He traced the votes 
through several sessions, and read from the Journal 
the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the conducting of the legislative and judicial 
powers of the Senate in public, and suffering an account of their 
measures and deliberations to be published in the newspapers, 
is the best means of diffusing general information concerning 
the principles, motives, and conduct of individual members; 
and that, bywithholding this information, responsibility becomes 
unavailing, the influence of their constituents over one branch 
of the Legislature in a great measure annihilated, and the best 
security which experience has devised against the abuse of 
power and a mal -administration abandoned.” 

This was lost by a vote of Tayes to 21 noes. 
After several years the friends of publicity pre- 
vailed, and the doors were thrown open to the pub- 
lic. What would be though: now of such pro- 
ceedings, and wonld they be tolerated for a mo- 
ment? The people of thise untry would graduate 
in three years from this time on the subject of 
bunking ! and then they would be quite as astonish- 
ed that they ever permitied the business to be done 
in secret, as the people of this day were at the 
closed doors in the early part of the Government. 
Mr. B. said he knew of no tyranny more atrocious 


than that of the back parlor of the Bank. He 
made no complaints on his own part; he 
had nothing to complain of the banks. Hh 


had got from them all he had ever_asked for. 
He had been made the medium, however, through 
which complaint had been uttered, and had known 
that in the United States Bank, while not a dollar 
could be obtained by the honest and industrious 
classes, the brukers came in for their hundreds of 
thousands and half millions at a clip, and thus it 
was thai the industrious classes were wronged, and 
the whole country injured. It bad been the habit 
for gentlemen in speaking of the United Siates 
Bank, to pass encomiums on her befor she became 
a State bank; then all was good, and since thai 
time all was infamous; but he could show that with 
the exception of trading in cotton, all the abuses which 
have Jed io her overthrow, vere in full operation 
under the United States charter. 

Look at the report made to Congress in 1832, 
and what did it disclose?) Mr. B. here read frem 
the repott a great many enwics of loans to Thomas 
Biddle, of four and five hundred thousand dollars 
ata time, while paper of a multitude of ag.ive 
merchants, amounting altogether to abeut two 
hundred thousand dollars, was rejected Goring the 
same period that these repeated leans of half a 
million ata time were made to a broker! Yes, 
while the honest and industrious classes could get 
nothing, politicians, editors, and brokers, could car- 
ry off millions 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama asked Mr. WALKER so 
to modify the amendment that the publicity shoud 
be made to appear once a week or once a month at 
least; once a year was no check. If such a fea- 
ture had been grafted on the late Bank bill, did any 
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one suppose that James Watson Webb or Morde- 
cai M. Noah wouid bave got discounts to the 
amount of $50,000? Would ihe direetors have 
dared to make such a discount? Would they have 
losned money to bankers or brokers, the very last 
class that oughi to be aided by banks? No; nor 
would the exhibits made in some of the States of 
three or four millions, divided among somg sixteen 
or seventeen individuals, have appeared. .The 
Senator from Kentucky referred io the clause al- 
yeady in the biil as all that was essential, when it 
seemed to him but mere downright mockery. 


Mr. CALHOUN said he would vote for this 


amendment, though, in his opinion, it was far 
short of what the public had a right to demand. 
He raced the manner by which the Bank could 
operate in different sections, as favoritism or inte- 
rest might diciate. Expanding in one section, and 
making money plenty there, and contracting in 
another, and making money scarce. The commu- 
nity haa as much right to the publicity of these 
proceedings as that of any other department of the 
Government. 

Mr. ALLEN spoke for some time in favor of 
giving the fuliest publicity to all the proceedings. 
The courts of justice were obliged to sit with 
open doors, and it was the fact of the public man 


ner in which instice was administered that made 


the people stand hy the law and the officers; but 
suppose the court should be cleared, anda judg- 
ment rendered in , Was it io be supposed that 
such a verdict oe tolerated by the peopte? 
He thought the other side ought fo vote for the 
amendment; for, said Mr. A. when we cone te the 
repeal, ss come we shall, we shall make the earth 
quake under you when we expose this attempt at 
secrecy. You may do so if you please, I wiil not 
say if you dare, fir now jon dare do what you 
witl; but yeu must meet ihe consequences. 

Mr. CUTABERY sali he woud be glad, if the 
State of his heaih rersaitted, to participate in this 
debte. He bal, some years since, in a debate jn 
this chamber, said that the only means by which 
the banking em could be preserved from a spee- 
dy and ‘oiai overthrow was the removal of the 
veil ef seercc? from their transactions, and making 
the stockholders nable beyond the amount of their 
investment. The objection of the Sen itor from Ken- 
tucky to this an ment is, not that i: is improper 
in itself, but ihai pablic opinion has not ye: reached 
this point. There was no denying that public 
opinion was rapidly approschirg it, and why not 
then give the means in the charier of amending its 
various abuses asthe public opinion reaches them. 
He was opposed to cvery unnecessary interference 
with the private transactions of individuals, but 
were the feclings of individuals to be considered of 
more importance than the establishment of a sound 
and uniform standard of value. He said the 
sentiment of “a safe currency or no banks,” 
is fast becoming, and wovld soon be, the 
sentiment of the whole people? One of the great 
reasons given for the establishmentof this Rank, 
is that it will tend to the correction of the banking 
system; bat the intelligent people cf thie coventry 
will iaugh at your ecorractive for evils, when you 
refuse to correct the cause of those evils. 
He referred io the operation of bees in a glass 
hiveasan example of what a vankiog institution 
should be. The directors then would be seen in 
their proper avoeations; and the drones who pil- 
fered the honey of the institntion, would be detect- 
ed and exposed. 

Mr. WOODBURY said on amendment had been 
offered to allow one or more s yGiders to exa- 
mine the books of ihe bank, butithad been vote? 
down, Tt teok away the right h every partner 
ina joint siock sompaav h 
owt interests. The sy 
ought to be exploded. 

Tee ques:ion was ‘hen take 


ad io examine into his 


nays 25, as folis . 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
honn, Clay of Alabama, Cutaberi, Falhon, Hen- 
dersoa, King, Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, Nich- 
olson, Pieree, Sevier, Smith cf Connecticut, 
Siuergeon, Tappan, Walker, Williams, Wood- 
bury, Wright and Young—23. 


NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates,Bayard, 
Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Dixon, Evans, Graham, Huntington, Mangum, 
Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, 
Preston, Simmons, Smith of Ina. Southard, Tall- 
madge, White, and Woodbridge—25. i 

Mr. WALKER then offered an amendment, to 
the effect that any ten or more stockholders should 
have the right to examine into the accounts, &c. of 
private individuals. 

Mr. BUCHANAN hoped the friends of the in- 
stitution on that side of the chamber would see the 
propriety of this amendment, and would consent 
to its adoption. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky. No, sir, I will not 
consent to it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he would do the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky the justice to say that he had 
no hopes that he would consent toits adoption. = 

The question was then taken, and decided in the 
affirmative—ayes 24, noes 23, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs, Allen, Beaton, Bachanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, 
Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, 
Porter, Prentiss, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, 
Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Williams, Woodbury, 
Wright, and Young—24. : 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay- 
ard, Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clay- 
ton, Dixon, Evans, Graham, Huntington, Man- 
gum, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Preston, Smith of 
Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, White, and Wood- 
bridge—23. 

Mr. BENTON then moved an amendment to 
the following effect, to come in at the end of the 
seventeenth fundamental rule: 

“That the board of directors and exchange‘committee shall 
Keep suitable books, in which are to be emered all notes and 
bills offered to be discounted, together with the bills of ex- 
change oered to be sold or purchased, the names of drawers 
and endorsers, the amount of time to run, and whether the 
same was discountedor purchased, or refused—the same to be 
open daily during hours of business, and subject to the inspec- 
tioa of the pubiic”? 

Mr. BENTON -aid he would not detain the Se- 
nate by submitting any remarks on thisamendment, 
but wonld simply ask for the ayes and noes, which 
were ordered. i 

The que.tion was then taken, and it was decid- 
cd in the negative—ayes 22, noes 25, as follows: 

YHAS—Miessrs. Allen, Benton, Bachanan, 
Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Cuthhert, Fulton, 
King, Lins, McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, 

Pierce, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Stargeon, 
Tappan, Walker, Williams, Woodbury, Wright, 
and Young—22, 

NAYS— Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Dixon, Evans, Graham, Huntington, Mangum, 
Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, Pres- 
ton, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tall- 
madge, White, and Woodbridge—5. 

Mr. WALKER then moved an amendment, to 
come in at the 17th fundamental rule—the yeas 
and nays to be taken on the discounts at the Bank, 
ard to be entered upon the books, subject to the 
same inspection. Á 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky thought it wholly unne- 
cessary. ‘The books were open, and this amend- 
ment would only have the effect to embarrass. . In 
a city like Naw York, where there might be 400 or 
500 netes of a day, what chance would there be for 
such an operation ? 

Oa this amendment a debate ensued, in which 
Messrs SIMMONS, BAYNARD, WALKER, 
BERRIEN, WOODBURY, and others participa- 
ted, and it was finally so modified, at the sugges- 
uon of Mr. Bayard, as io admit of the yeas and 
ays being taken where any member of the Board 
eenied, and in that shape was adopted. 

Mr. BEN TON alluded to the shameful outrage 
which, be said, had been perpetrated by the other 
bank in exclading the Government directors. Not 
only had that been known, but the party sustaining 
the Bask bad sustained it afterwards with a fall 
knowledgs of all the facts. He would, therefore, 
move to amend the bill by inserting: 

“That no part of the proceedings of the Bank, nor any loans, 
discounts, or payments made by it, nor any order giyen, shall 
be made or kept secret from the Government directors, nor shall 


said directors be excluded from the free and full participation 
in ali the wansactions and business of the institution.” 
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‘Mr. BERRIEN Would ofly. observe that that 
wasprovided for in the bill in the most fall and 
ample manner, ; > 

Mr. BENTON referred to the experience of the 
pest to show that an infamous outrage bad brea 
perpetrated by the other Bank. and instanced the 
case of directors known to have been- insolenily 
excluded. , 

Mr. BAYARD. Suppose Government directors 
did not attend, were they to be informed of all the 
proceedings by note or otherwise? Confidence was 
to be placed scmewhere; and, after all the guards 
thrown around this bill, he did not think any thing 
was to be apprehended. 

Mr. BENTON insisted that it was done in the 
case of the old Bank, and that the Government di- 
rectors were not aware of many of its transactions, 
until informed of them through the medium of the 
public papers. Ea 

Mr. BAYARD. Then all I have to say is, that 
it was a gross abuse, and a violation of the spirit of 
the charter, 

Mr. SEVIER was clear for makisg every viola- 
tion of the charter felony, as they would make the 
embezzlement of the funds felony. 

The question was taken on the ameadment, and 
decided in the affirmative, as follows: 

YEAS—Mersrs. Allen, Archer, Barrow, Benton, 
Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, 
Fulton, Kirg, Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, Nichol- 
son, Pierce, Porter, Prentiss, Sevier, Smith of Cou- 
necticut, Sturg-on, Tappan, Walker, Wiliams, 
Woodbury, Wright, aad Young—26. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bates, Bayard, Berrien, Clay of 
Kentucky, Clayion, Dixon, Evans, Graham, Funt- 
ington, Ker, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, 
Phelps, Preston, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, South- 
ard, Truhmadze White, and Woodbridge—22. 

Mr. BENTON sgid he noticed in the bill what 
he supposed wasa mistake. By the bill it was 
provided that, the Bank should only pay out is 
own notes, gold or silver coin, and bullion, H 
was an unusval and unprecedented thing to autho- 
rize a bank to pay out bullion, and he supposed it 
wasa mistake. He would therefore move to 
strike it out. 
` Mr. CLAY of Kentucky opposed the amend- 
ment, He thought the Bank had as much right to 
deal in bullion as to deal in stocks, in houses, in 
lands, &c. 

Mr. BENTON said he had no idea that this 
amendment would be opposed, as the provision 
was a palpable violation of the Constitution, and 
he had supposed that it wasa mistake, which it was 
only necessary to call the attention of gentlemen 
to, to have it eorrected. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON contended that it wes 
no mistake, aud that there was a similar provirion 
in the charter of the old Bank. There was nothing 
in tue bill to compel persons to accept bullion. H 
was at.the option of the individual, as it was with 
regard to the notes. In another portion of the bill, 
the Bank was authorized to deal in bullion, and 
how could it deal ia the article without paying it 
out, as well as receiving i? 

Mr. WRIGHT said it was not necessary to re- 
tain the word bullion in this provision to enable 
tie Bank to dispose of it. Deal means to sell as 
well as buy, and it might scilits ballion, though 
not anihorized to make payments in it, 

Kr. BENTON read from the charter of the 
old Bank, and showed that the Senator from Con- 
necticut was mistaken in supposing. there was aay 
sach provision there. He then argued with much 
earnesiness in opposition to the provision which 
authorized the Hank to “pay out bullion, as putting 
it in their power to vex those who should ask for 
the redemption of their notes, by giving them a 
mass of metal of which they could not imagine 
the value, until they carried it to anassayer. The 
bill might as well authorize the Bank to pay ont iis 
houses, its lands, its canal stocks, &c. 

“Mr. WHITE called the attention of the Senator 
from Missouri to another portion of the Lill in 
which the Bank was required to redeem its notes in 
gold and‘ silver.’ He suggested the propriety of 
inserting the word f coin ” after the words gold and 
silver, 


Mr. BENTON thanked the Senator from Indi- 


and for his-suggestion, and made the metion te in- 
sert coin, which was agreed to. 
| The question was then teken on the motion 
to strike out “builion,” and it was agreed to— 
` yeas 26, noes 21, as follows: 

YEAS—Allen, Bates, Bayard, Benton, Bucha- 
nan, Calhoun, Choate, Clay of Alabama, Cuth- 
hert, Fulton, King, Linn, McRoberis, Mouton, 
Nicholson, Pierce, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, 


Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, White, Williams, 


Woodbüry, Wright, Young—26. 

NAYS—Benien, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Dixon, Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, 
Ker, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, 
Prentiss, Preston. Simmons, Smith of Indiana, 
Southard, Tallmadge, Woodbridge—21. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama said the bill provided 
that there should be no extension of time given by 
the Bank, or any luans beyond 180 days, but he 
had seen enough to know that that was no guard, 
unless some penalty was attached; and he would 
therefore move to insert that any contract for re- 
newal or extension of any such loan should be null 
and void. And on that he asked the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. BERRIEN said the Senator could not effect 


his object in that way. By the phraseology, the | 


coniraect for renewal only would be void. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama said he would be glad 
if the Senator would make any modification. 

Mr. BERRIEN, smiling—not I. 

The question was taken on the amendment, and 
decided in the negative, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Beaton, Buchanan, Ca!- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Cathbert, Fulton, King, 
Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Sevier, 
Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Wood- 
buy, Wright, and Young—19. 

WAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay- 
ard, Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Dixon, Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, 
Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Freatiss, Sim- 
mons, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, 
White, and Woodbridge—24. 

The Senate then went into Executive session, 
and, after some time spent therein, adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, July 8, 18th. 

Mr. FILLMORE moved that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WHITE, of Louisiana, requested the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Firumors] to suspend the motion fora mo- 
ment, to enable him to make a report. 

Mr. FILLMORE having assented, 

Mr. WHITE, from the Committee on Commerce, re- 
ported a bill “to extend the limits of the port of New Or- 
leans.” 

Mr. W. said that, in obedience to theexpressed sense of the 
committee, he would ask of the House an order for the imme- 
diate engrossmentofthe bill. There was nothing in the nature 
of the subject requiring a reference to a Committee of the 
Whole. It was a mere matter ofform—jocal, apparently, in 
character, though intended for. the general convenience of 
commerce. The end proposed was to assign to an important 
port more commodious dimensions than those at present pre- 
scribed. 

Mr. McKEON objected. He said the action of the commit- 

tees had been circumscribed by a rule to certain specified 
subjects. He said his objections did not apply to the measure 
itseif, which he had no doubt wasa very proper one, but to 
i presentation under existing circumstances. Admit 
this, he said and other interests might claim equal pri- 
yileges. Analogous applications might come from every 
quarter. 
b Mr. è WHITE replied that the bill, so far from contravening 
the rule alluded to, came fairly within its purview. The pri 
mary objects ef the session were the receipts and revenues of 
the country. The revenues were derived through the ports; 
consequently, a proposal for the betteradjustment of a port‘of 
entry was, in effect, a measure of revesue. The same bill had 
been reported at the last session, but had been unavoidably 
passed over, with all the other subjects on the calendar, Te 
hoped, therefore, the House would acquiesce in the views ofthe 
Commitee on Commerce, and pass the bill at oace to its third 
reading. 

Mr. McKEON maide no further opposition; whereupon the 
question was taken, and the bill was read a third time, and 
passed, . 

t Mr. PROFFIT asked leave to present a resolution. Mr. P, 
said that, without wishing to cast any censure on the Speaker, 
he would remind the House that there was not a single mem- 
ber of the Select Committee on the Currency from a North 
western State, therefore the voice of that section of the country 
could not Ée heard in that important committee. The Sub- 
Treasury biil, which had been passed in great haste by the 
other branch of Congress, was slumbering in the embrace of 
that committee. He (Mr, P.) wished it reported as soon as 
pragticable, that the House might have control of it. He said 
he was opposed to connecting the repeal of the Sub-Freasury 
bill with the bill providing for the establishment ofa Fiscal 
Agent. On the first there was ne diversity of opinion in the 
Administration party, In the detatis of the latter there were 


| serious differences of opinion, He wished every measure to 


tand independently on its own merits. Again: the blending o 
the two measures (which was seriously talked of out of doors) 
was an act of injustice, and a system of unfair legisiation. As 
well might the House include the loan bill, Ie would not re- 
mark upon the unfair attitude in which the Executive might be 
placed by the presentation of various important measures, 
all blended in strange incongruity in one bill, He asked 
leave to offer the following resolution, which was read for ia- 
formation: ` 

Resolved, Thatthe Select Committee on the Currency be 
directed to report the Senate bili repealing the Sab-Treasary 
law as soon as practicable, and that it be also directed not to 
connect it with any bill which said committee may prepare fur 
the creation ofa Fiscal Agent, or with any bill providing for the 
establishment ofa Fiscal Agent, which may hereafter be sent to 
the said committee. J 

Objection being made, the resol ution was not received. ~ 

Mr. FILLMORE renewed his motion that the House re: 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 


Union. 

Mr. C. JOHNSON of ‘Tennessee wished to make an appeal 
to the chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, to per- 
mit him to introduce a resolution of inquiry, which he deemed 
important, connecting itself immediately with the business un- 
der the consideration of the committee, and which would be of 
no importance unless obtained before the action of the House 
on the loan bill. 

Mr. FILLMORE refused to give way. 

The resolution isas follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to 
report to this House the amount of Treasury notes outstanding 
onthe 4th of March, 1841, aud on the Ist of June, 1841; and 
also show the amount of the public debt, exclusive of Trea- 
sury notes, due the 4th of March last, and to whom the same 
is due. $ 

Mr. JOHN C, CLARK asked his colleague to withdraw the 
motion for a moment to enable him to offer a resolution. 

Mr. FILLMORE was understood to decline. 

Mr. J. C. CLARK moved a suspension of the rules. 

The SPEAKER said the motion was not in order. 

Mr. HUNT of New York appealed to his colleague {Mr- 
Fitimore] to withdraw his motion for the present, in order that 
the House might pursue its regular course of business during 
the merning hour. [This, at least, the Reporter understood to 
be the purport of the remark.] It would be recollected that on 
several former occasions he had yielded’ the floor on a resolu: 
tion on which he was entitled to be heard. If that resolution 
was nottaken up during the morning hour, it could not be 
reached at all. : 

Mr. MALLORY rose to order, 

After sume conversation, Mr. Fittmore insisting on bis 
morion to go into Committee of the Whole on the state of ihe 

nion— 

Mr. J. C. CLARK asked the yeas and nays, which were or- 
dered; and being taken, were yeas 76, nays 89. 

So the House refused to go into committee. 

Mr. J.C. CLARK asked leave to offera résolution providing 
that hereafter the House would take a recess from 2 uutild 
o’clock, p. m. until otherwise ordered, 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON objected. 

Mr. WOOD of New York made an ineffectual attempt to 
introduce the following joint resolution: . 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
ve the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the two Houses of Congress will adjourn and close the present 
session on Monday, the 26th instant, at meridian, 

On leave given, memorials were presented by 

Mr. POWELL of Virginia. 

Mr. LINN of New York. 

Mr. NEWHARD of New York, 

Which were referred to the appropriate committees, 

The House then resumed the consideration of the resolution 
heretofore offered by Mr. J. G, Froyp, and which is in the fol- 
lowing words: 

Resolved, That the President ofthe United States he requested 
to inform this House, if not incompatible with the public ser- 
vice, whether any officer of the army or the Attorney General 
of the United States has, since the 4th of March last, been di- 
rected to visit the State of New York for any purpose connected 
with the imprisonment or trial of Alexander McLeod; and 
whether, by any Executive measures or correspondence, the 
British Government has becn given to understand that Mr. 
McLeod will be released or surrendered; and, if so, to commu- 
nicate to this House copiesof the instructions to and report of 
such cflicer. 

Mr. HUNT of New York, who was entitled to the floor, 
expressed himself willing again to yield his right to proceed, 
in order that the discussion on the loan bill might be con- 
tinued, provided it could be understood that the resolution 
should be taken up, say on Saturday morning. There were 
many gentlemen besides himself who were desirous to express 
their views. S 

[Cries of “ga cn now, goon.” J a 

Mr. HUNT then proceeded to addressed the House. He en- 
tered into a history of the affair of the Caroline, with a view of 
defending the course of the present Administration, aud to 
show how the question stood when, with all its attendant and 
accumulated difficulties, it was handed over to them. Mr. H. 
had not concluded when the morning hour expired. 

On motion of Mr. KING of Georgia, it was resolved that the 
diagram accompanying the report made by him yesterday, in 
relation to a home squadron, be printed. 

Mr. J. C. CLARK said he hoped that, after the demonstra- 
tion which had been made his morning in various parts of the 
House in favor of this resolution, his colleague [Mr. Fiu 
MORE] would allow him to offer the resolution above al- 
luded to. He (Mr. C.) would move the previous question 
upon it. 

"Mr. FILLMORE said he should not object. 

Mr. J-C. CLARK then offered his, resolution (above given) 
providing for a daily recess. 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON objected. 

Mr. CLARK said he would not move a suspension of the 


rule. 
i i LOAN BILL, 

On motion of Mr. FILLMORE, the House again resolved 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the stateof the Union, 
(Mr. Briecs of Massachusetts in the chair) on the bill authoriz- 
ing a loan not exceeding twelve millions of dollars. 

The pending question being on the motion to strike out the 
enacting clause of the bill— 
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Mr. PICKENS inquired of the chairman if any member was 
entitled to the floor? 

The CHAIR said that he believed no member held it. 

Mr. PICKENS then addressed the committee, in opposition 
to the bill. Hedid not design to trespass for any length of 
time on the attention of the committee. He knew that there wasa 
great disposition to hurry through this bill, aad he knew also that 
there wasa very great indisposition in the House ta consider bills 
of thischaracter. For the time he had been a member of that 
body, he had been struck withthe remarkable fact that on all 
money bills there was more apathy and indifference, and less 
consideration, than on any other measures. He knew not why 
it was so. If there was any measure more important than 
another it was that which related tothe finances of the country, 
to the raising of the ways and means to meet the expenditures of 
the Government. We had been taught to believe that nothing 
was more important in Government affairs than the taxing 
power. It might be a prejudice; but, if so, they had inherited 
it from their ancestors and the proudest associations of our 
own time. Tt had always been considered the test of liberty 
here and in Great Britain. ‘The bill now before the committee, al- 
though nominally a bill to borrow money, was in fact abill to lay 
taxes on the community, for the putpose of meeting the Joan. 
The great question now was, whether such loan be necessary, 
under existing circumstances; and the great question for after 
consideration was, How was it to he paid? tow, were we to 
lay a tax to meet the demants which may be created by the 
loan? Every people had a peculiar criterion by which to judge 
of liberty, ‘The Bughsh people had always judged of the pow- 
ers of Government by all measures connected with the revenues 
of the Government. The line which separated the powers of 
the Government from private property, was the line which de- 
fined Bnglish Liberty, That was what defined English liberty, 
both across the water anJin this country. The French sup- 
posed the mass to be free, if the mob rese and turned out one 
dynasty and putin another. But it was manifest that the true 
and real mode by which to judge of the privileges of the peopie, 
was the power they had to restrain taxation by Government; 
and it was this consideration which made the measure now pro- 
posed one of deep and vital importance to the tax-paying por- 
tion of the community, The measure was part of the system 
which lay at the bottom of this Government; it lay at the origin 
of the Government; and, for the last four years, had been the 
source of a bitter and violent contest throughout this country. 
His opinion was, too, that this measure did not arise fram a 
temporary necessity, but was intended as asysiem — asa whole. 
And let not gentlemen ridicule the notions which we have upon 
the subject, The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Unperwoop] 
ridiculed State Rights authority, Mr. P. bad known many in- 
stances in which gentlemen had denounced as humbuggery that 
which they had not the faculty to comprehend. 

Mr. P. then proceeded to argue that we hada peculiar Go- 
vernment, differing from any other on this very point of taxa- 
tion. That there were ro countries which even approached to 
it itt its fiscal operation, except France and Russia; that, owing 
to our Jocal interests, our extent of territory, and variety of 
climate, Great Britain could raise two hundred millions by tax, 
and disburse it over her small territory without producing aay 
material effect on the tesources or the national wealth of that 
country, where we could not raise fifty millions, And it was not 
to be wondered at, therefore, that there was a natural sensitive- 
ness here in regard to the fiscal operations of the Government, 
the tendency of which was to make one portion of our territory 
coutribute to the revenue, and another to receive it. This was 
the great difference between the Government of the United 
States and that of Great Britain, and this was the cause of the 
power and immense fisca! resources of the latter nation. And 

rere wasthe fatal error into which gentlemen who sus'ained 
this system of measures had fallen; they had taken their ex 
ample from England, from English institutions and English 
principles and customs, and they attempted to apply it to us— 
to a people totally different in every respect. 

After ilystrating this argument, Mr. P. said, what he desired 
was, that gentlemen should pause and consider what they were 
about, Let them not revive a system which Alexander Hamil. 
ton and his associates very patriotically at that time engrafted 
upon our Government in its first stages, when they believed the 
Federal Government to be too weak—~an opinion originating in 
an honest error. But those who now opposed this system of 
measures did so because they firmiy believed that the tendency 
of them was to injure the country—to produce ill-feeling and 


sectional jealousy, which would, in the cnd, result ina dissolu- 
tion of the Not that he made any threat of that kind f 


disposed to go to that length, or to any thing 
ii. He locked to the progress of things, We 
were treading on dangerous ground, and the people never 
would submit tamely to the unjust and unequal operation of 
his Government. Not, he repeated, that he would resist, but 
he tendency of these things was to produce the results he had’ 
poken of r : 

Mr. P. then referred to the attempt to arraign parties, which, 
he said, hac! been made yesterday by the chairman of the Com- 
mittoe of Ways and Means, [Mr. Frurarors.| Mr. P. depre- 
cated any effort of the kind, and would not, he said, follow the 
example which had been set in that respect. A 

The House was now presented in a remarkable attitude be- 
fore the country. Only two days since, a bili had been passed, 
which took three millions of dollars from the regular revenue, 
and then immediately aiterwards came the naked proposition to 
borrow twelve millions of dollars, Did gentlemen suppose 
that the tax-paying portion of the people would not inquire 
into the matier?—that they would not ask why it was that 
we distributed the revenue of the country with one hand, and 
with the other laid an additional tax upon the people? Such 
a proposition never had been presented to a deliberative assem- 
Ly. 
Mr. P. then laid down the position that there was not the 
slightest necessity fur a loan at all, and, to sustain this position, 
examined with great minuteness the report and estimates of 
the Secretary of the Treasury made at the preseni session, 
comparing them with estimates made by himself, with a view of 
ascertaining what the present and prospective wants of the 
‘Treasury were. Tis calculations tad brought bim to a result 
the correctness of which he believed to be demonspable that no 
loan was needed. ae 3 

But Mr, P. contended that, even if the views he had taken 
of the wanis of the Government and the means of supplying 
those wants, was not correct, the Whig party, it was to be re- 
membered, hadcomein upon prmciples of reform. He went 
with the gentleman from Maryland, (Mr. SoLLERS, | who had said 
that reform was oneof the verdicts ofthe people; and that the 


eb th 


Representatives of the people were called upon to emer up 
their judgment. He (My. P.) called upoñ this House to enter 
up the judgment of economy and reform, instead of going fur- 
ther and deeper into public expenditures than any other Admi- 
ra which bad preceded this, as it was now proposed 
todo. 

Mr. Pickens proceeded, inthe next place, to point out the 
items of expenditure which might, without the least injury to 
the interests of the Government or lo the public service, suffer 
retrenchment. He quoted the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury of December 9, 1840; {rom it he took the several items, 
and then stated how much, in his opinion, each might be re- 
duced. The result of the first branch of this reduction of par- 
ticulars was a sum to be retrenched amounting to $852,000. 

He next went into the isems of pensions, the Florida war, and 
the expendituresof Congress; on these, with a few minor ones 
in addition, he estimated that there might, without injury, be a 
saving of four millions 

My. P. had goten thus far in his s: just about 
to enier into a comparisen af the relative advantages of a loan 
and of Treasury notes, when 

The CHAIR here reminded Mr. Pickens that his hour bad 


expired. 
Mr. PICKENS. The hour out? 
The CHAIR. Yes, sir, 


Mr. PICKENS. (Looking ahis watch.) Bless ny soul! 
Have I run niy race? 

Mc, HOLMES asked whether his colleague had not taken 
ten minutes for explanations! 

Mr. WARREN desired that the rule be enforced. 

Mr. PICKENS denied that the House had any constitutional 
right to pass such a rule. 

The CHAIR again reminded Mr. Picxens that he had spo- 
ken an hour. 

Mr. PICKENS would, then, conclu le by saying it was the 
most infamons rule ever passed by any legislative body. 

M. J. G. FLOYD of New York said the gentleman had been 
frequently interrupted, and bad, therefore, a right to coulinue 
his remarks. 

The CHAIR delivered a contrary opinion. 

Mr. FLOYD appeated from his decision. 

The CHAIR then rose to put the question, whether che de 
sion of the Chair should stand as the judgment uf the Ho 
when 

Mr. FLOYD withdrew his appeal. 

Mr. DAWSON suggested whether the Chair had not possibly 
made a mistake with respect to the time, 

The CHAIR said there was no mistake. 

Mr. PICKE.S then gave notice that he would offer an 
amendment. 

Tie CHAIR remarked that the gentleman was not in order. 

Mr. PICKENS said that ifthe motion to strike out the en- 
acting clause should prevail, he would move to amend the bill 
by introducing a substitute, giving ample means to the Tieasu- 
ty, butavoiding the evils of which be compiained in the bill 
now under consideration. 

Mr. SERGEANT followed, but from the low tone in which 
he spoke, a great portion of his remarks was inaudible, He 
remarked that the late Administration had had possession of 
the Government down to the evening of the 3d of March last, 
and had gone out of power leaving the Government minus to 
the amount of twelve millionsof dollars. This, of course, had 
been through a mistake—it must have been—for it could never 
have been the inteation of those recently in power that the Go- 
vernrnent should not be carried on; but, as they let it no 
means to do so, it must of course stop, or go limping and halt- 
ing miserably along during the rest of the year—and that dur- 
ing a very critical period in the history of the country. By no 
one had this critical state of our affairs been more loudly or 
extensively proclaimed to the world than by the gentleman 
from South Caratina, [ Pickens] He lad made it known, 
not only throughout ouotry, but he had fed the people of 
England to believe th ar with the United 5 inevi- 
table; and, so fir had this impression been produced, that even 
our Mediterranean squadron had been sotified that, looking to 
the state of hi ment which prevailed in England as 

ia}ly at the high tone of 
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of the Committes on Fore 
right, and allthe world was r : 4 tenelu 
from his report, (and the impression then produced had never 
been out of sight in Engiand tili the disturbance of her own 
elections athome had p ont of her thou 3,) and war had 
actually been so near at, hand, the Administration never could 
have dreamed of leaving thelr country without armor of de- 
f nee, oradoliar to meet the emergency. But what had hap- 
pened in the meanwhile? A cha of Administration. And 
who made it? The people of the United States. H w was it 
made? Under the previsious of the Constitution. And what 
for? Becanse they chose it; that was a sufficient reason, nor 
was the sovereign power bound to give any other. ‘i he peanie 
chose to change the Administration, and they did charge it; but 
the country was not chinged, or the interests of the country, 
the relations between the Government and the people. Not at 
all, These remained just as they had been—the duty on the 
one hand to provide the ways and means, and the duty on the 
other totake care of the Union. The Union was ourcenntry. 
Mr. S. never hadhad any other; nor would he ever a 
ledge any other; and he never would submit to have hiseoun- 
try taken from him. And this, he belleved, was the sober de- 
termination of the people of the Union. 

if ever there was atime when all who loved the country 
were called to hold fast the truth that the Union is 
try, it was immediately after the utterance to the world of such 
a reportas that of the gentleman, when its language threatened 
us with awar in which every power and every resource we 
possessed must be taxed to the utmost. And what had been 
the cause of sucha mistake as had been committed by the gen- 


teman and his friends in powe} For what had been the histo: 
ry ofthe pası? The ordinary revenue had all been spent, and 
from six to eight millions a year besides, amounting in all to 
thirty-one millions. Where did the money come from? How 
Was this state of things hidden from thie people? In the first 
place, whatever had come into their hands had been used for 
the purposes of Government, and then came a called session in 
September, 1837, which ended in giving. the power to issve 
‘Treasury notes. To be sure, there had been one happy result 
from the exercise of this power, and only one—i: had brought 
the Government more in sympathy: with the country than any 
other measure of that Administration, for the whole country 
had been deluged with promissory notes of every possible de- 
scription; and_ now the Government was no longer outof the 


fashion, they issued this Government paper without delay; and > 


for whan? Only to live upon for afew duys; that they Would 
have plenty of mosey to-morrow, and then they would all be 
paid off How did it usually fare with an individual who pur- 
sued the same plan in his private affairs? He got his note dis- 
counted, and thought no more of it for sixty days; in the mean 
time the money wasall spent; and then, when tke sixty days 
Were oul, he gave a new note and paid the discount. 

it happened just eo with the Government. At every new 
baich of Treasury notes the same song wassung in the ears of 
ess: °We only want it fora short time; fonds will come 
adail willbe righi”? And thus matters proceeded unt} 
the Government had issued to the tune of thirty-one millions 
of dollz Of thisamount it had paid, if payment it might be 


called, twenty two millions, and nine millions remained stitt- 


oustanding, though five millions had been all that was asked 
for at first, and that only to meet the irregularity of the yearly 
income, which was deficient in one part of the year, but was 
to be redundant in the other. 
ate history of the Treasury? These issues of ‘treasury notes 
had been renewed four times—until is was now growing into a 
habit ofthe Government, and it was high time it should be 
checked, We had had outstanding at one Lime, in 1538, uo Jess 
than ten millions in this Treasury paper, and there remained 
uine millions out still: Was this no public debt?: Oh, no- 
Tiero was no public debt. None atall, Ht was this new Ad- 
ministration which was going to plunge the country into debt. 
Something had been said yesterday about “juggling;” and 
many a man had juggled himself ia this very way. But were 
the people to be juggled into the belict that they were notin 
dent when these notes were out for nine millions of dollars? 
sa debtany less a debt becanse it had but 30 days to run, 
rather than ten years? No; but the difference between themi 
might be, that in one case the debt hid itself from view. Un- 
the system of ‘Treasury notes to take up Treasury notes, 
one set on the back of another, it was unknown to the coub- 
try how much it was in debt at any one time. The debt 
was kept out of sight, and the people were boldly told that 
there was no national debt. And then, when a new Adminis- 
trativn came into power, and, looking into the actual balance 
due, proposed to setile it in an open manner, admitting its whole 
extent, and seeking mcans whereby to meet and to discharge it, 
then it was at once said, “Oh, this is the new Administration 
that is gomg into debt; under the good old times we were not in 
debt, but no sooner do these people get into power, than their 
first act is to plunge the nation into debt!” Now so far, the 


‘Treasury note power still survived; a loan only went to change’ 


the form of the debt, and, as Mr. 8. thought, to change it for: 
the better. 
not do as we did? Well, what did you do? pay the debt? No, 
you did not. Ifyou had, we should not now have to provide 
jor paying it, You went in debt, and jeft your debt to us, with 
nothing to pay it, That is what you did. And ifthe country 
is in debt under this new Administration, whose fault is i1? The 
{rule of those stewards who were eutrusted with the revenue 
veretofore, They spent all the revenue, and «ix or eight milliona 
a vear besides. 

‘She wioie charge against us comes to this, that finding a 
debt on hand, we have not chosen to issue onr potes for it, but 
prefer to givea bond. What course can be more open, upright, 
honest, if (he creditor Is willing? 


But in the present case there 
isa third party to be consulted, and that is the people of the 
United Siate, Weare for coig. what is right and just, and 
doing it in such a way as all the people can uudersiaad. Here 
isno fog; no mystification; we speak plain English, that all can 
and: andthe people will be able to judge, at Ure end of 
the period for which the bond hag to run, which course is the 
ily and the wisest. 
J tview when he rose to notice one or two 
ofthe gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. Prox: 
unt ofthe principle they contained, were of 
ence thau the fate ofthe bul Y 
ceas 
stood them; principles which, na 
uckat the root ofthe Union, and at the perpe- 
tution. The genteman’s d S Wet to 
ich alone this Government could be admi- 
nistered. Ifthe gentleman was correct, the Constitution ought 
never to have beeu adopted, never to have been framed; iti 
net an insurument fit to be adopted in the Government of this 
country; andthe Union itself is founded in injustice, aud ought 
issolved. What was the gentleman’s doctrine, suceinci- 
ted? as Mr. S. understood him, it amounted to this: that 
ea ought to be expended where they were raised. 

My. PICKENS here interposed. Oh no, I did not say that. 
Tsaid that in acounry possessing such an extensive territory, 
and embracing such diversified interests as ours, the raising of 
sd their expenditure was a vital question. Not that we 
to the raisnig of taxes, but that the fact of their being 
by a general demand and expended in a particular direc- 
tion makes us look with greatsolicitude as the manner in whicti 
the revenue is managed. I said that owing to the different na- 
ture of the British Government, that Government could more 
iy raise and expend two hundred millions tuan we could 


rase 


fif : 
ae SERGEANT resumed. There was a Jimitation in the 
ing power in the Consiltution; Mr. S. knew of no ur, 
hat Mr. P. now stated, viz. that the taxes were 
in cre place and expended in another, was a valid obje 
to the raising of taxes, then the Constitution ought to be zb 
se PICKUNS again explained. He had not 
a reason why taxesshoukl not be raised, but w 
to them should be watcucd wi h zealous c 


The complaint, infact, amounted to this: “You do’ 


What had been the intermedi .. 
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thatit was not an argument for a tax, therefore it must be 
against laying taxes, and so an argument out of the Constiti- 
tion and against the Constitution. . If the fact that taxes being 
raised in one place and spent in another was an argument 
against laying a tax, then iu came to this—that all taxes ought 
to be expended where they were raised, . The passage quoted 
by the gentleman had: contained this very objection: “that 
people out of Virginia had power to tax the people ên Vir- 


inia,”” 

-Mr. PICKENS said he had quoted those words, but not with 
approbation. 

.Mr. SERGEANT reminded the committee that the gentle- 
man had said that this (viz. that taxes raisedin one part of the 
coentry were expended in another) was the ground of our-con- 
troversy with England, and its resistance ended in our indepen- 


dence.“ Now, Mr. S. would ask any gentleman if he had ever - 


heard or read that this was the ground of our quarrel with 
England? . No; the ground of thai quarrel had been, that while 
we were taxed we were not represented at all. - 

Mr. PICKENS. Exactly; that is just what I said. [A 
laugh. J . 

Mr. 8. said they would soon come to the end of the argument. 
If this Union was to be preserved, the Representative body 
must be collected from different parts of the Union; unless, in- 
deed, oue State, from her greater power, or wealth, or patriot- 
ism, or bravery, claimed to be herself the representative body. 
{A laugh.] Then what was the next consideration? A country 
of this extent could not be a puredemocracy, where a | the peo- 
ple assemble to consult and to make the laws; they must act 
through representatives.. If free, it must be a representative 
republic. The representatives must come from different por- 
tions of the community, else it would not bea popular Govern- 
ment; and they must be in proportion to the sumber of the 
people, else it could not be a popular representation. If 
gentlemen could show that this Government ought to represent 
property, and so to be an aristocracy, or to represent a privileged 
class, and so to be an oligarchy, let them come out boldly and 
say so, and then their reasons. should be examined. But, m the 
mean time, Mr, 8, said that the gentleman’s argument was an 
argument against} the Constitution and against the Union; it 
was against a representative republic; and if there could be a 
greater political heresy imagined, he knew not what it was. Mr. 
8. was aware that the gentleman did not mean to carry out the 
consequences of his own principle; but those consequences 
could not but be very serious when, in'a great representative 
body, every question involving taxation was assumed to be a 
greund of complaint, not as against its authors or advocates, 
but as against the Constitution itself. 

(Here a part of what Mr. $. said was lost, as he turned about 
are his remarks to Mr. Proxens, who sat on the other 
side. 

Mr. S. said he would quote for the gentleman’s benefit a 
book written in the British isles, and printed in Scotland; it con- 
tained an article which went to show what interpretation was 
put abroad upon thearguments and sentiments advanced here 
by Southern gendemen. Mr. 8. confessed thatin reading it he 
had been, as much as any man ought to he, excited by wituess- 
ing the impression of which it spoke, He wanted the genile- 
man to look into this mirror,and there see what Consequences 
were attributed abroad to arguments such as he had now em- 
ployed. The article was from the last number of the Edinburgh 
Review, on the Republic of Texas and the recognition of thai 
Government by England. It was written by aMr, Kennedy, 
formerly connected with the British Colonial Government in 
Canada, who had subsequently visited the United States, and 
had then gone to Texas, 

Gentlemen all knew that England had recently acknowledged 
the Government of Texas, and that the anti-slavery people in 
England had been dreadfully shocked at the idea, because they 
affectad to believe that the whole of the late Texan revolution 
had been based chiefly, if not solely, upon the matotenance of 
slavery; and that by recognising such a Government Mugland 
gave countenance to a Government founded on slavery, This 
wasan entire mistake; for inthe first place the Texan revolu- 
tion had started on no such prtuciple; and in the second place 
the Republic contained but few slaves within its limits, H was 
not going to be a slave country, but was to rely altogether upon 
free labor. Then there were vast commercial advantages to 
England to grow outof her éinterconrse with this new Re- 
public. i 

Mr. S. here quoted the foliowing passage: 

“The commercial interests of Texas, and the aniipathy to 
the Northern portion of the Uniled Slates, WHICH SHE INHE- 
RITS FROM HER KINDRED OF HER SOUTHERN STATES, will always 
tend to unite her with Great Britain.” 

This, Mr, S. remarked, was the language of a stranger look- 
ing on what transpired among us, and contemplating with feel- 
ings ofsatisfaction the antipathy of the South against the North, 
which antipathy, he declares, has gone, with the children of the 
South, into the new Republic of Texas: his calculation was 
that they would retain this feeling of hostility; what it would 
prejudicethem against the whol: Union; and so would have 
the effect of holding Texagiu closer union with Great Britain. 
The Union was not to bean object ofa process of reason, but of 
a feeling of antipathy; every body knew what an antipathy 
was; it had nothing of reasonin it: it was an irrational aver- 
sion. 

After some remarkg upon the character of the two Austins, 
father and son, who were the first American settlers of Texas, 
Mr. S. proceeded to quote from the Review: 

“But the advantages which we may calculate on deriving 
from Texas in peace are of far greater importance. ‘The foun: 
dations of the new Republic may be said to be laid in the prin- 
ciple of free trade. Her wealth consists inher raw produce; 
her wants in manufactured articles. Our utmost demand for 
cotton may, and in great measure will, probably ere long be 
supplied from Texas; and no fantastic scheme of encouraging 
imperfect and costly manufactures ofher own will, we may be 
sure, ever induce her to sacrifice her true sources of prosperi: 
ty, by refusing to take the wroaght goods of Manchester and 
Birmingham in exchange for the produce of her soil, Here, 
then, we have a security against that entire dependence onthe 
commerce of the United States, which, with all its pacific influ- 
ences, cannot be contemplated without apprehensiou. Texas 
willeither ‘yepealthe tariffof the United States, or nullify its 
operation; and, however States and factions may job in Con 
gress, and producea system ofgeneral prohibition, as the re 
sultof a dishonest combination between the manufacturers of 
New England and : the. sugar planters of Louisiana, the inde- 
pendence of Texas, and the identity ofits interest with the prin- 
ciples of free trade, will secure to great Britain a market where 
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she may buy and sell in defiance of any unwise legislation that 
may be adopted at. Washington: Nor will this be the sum of 
the beneficial: interchange that may be established between the 
two countries: ‘he fertile territory of Texas creates a demand 
for labor which Great Britain can alone supply; and affords 
an ample field for emigration, which the wise policy of the Re- 
public is prepared lo promote, by the soundest system.in the 
disposition of its waste lands. The bonds of ancient kindred 
may thus be knit with fresh strength; and the Independence of 
Texas creaté only a wider diffusion of the British race and of 
British sympathies.” . 

This is the speculation of a man lately connected with the 
British Ministry in one of the colonies of her empire. And 
what is the foutidation of the whole? Jt isthe antipathy of the 
South to this Union—an antipathy which they carry into Texas, 
and which will operate ta secure the trade of Birmingham and 
Manchester against the jobbing in Congress between ths manu- 
facturersof New England and the sugar planters of Louisiana. 
When the friends of Abolition in Eagland remonstrate against 
the recognition of the independence of Texas, and ask, Have 
we not been paying twenty millions to the West India planters 
to liberate their slaves, and are we now going to depend on 
slave labor in the United States? the answer is, “Oh, no; don’t 
you see how it will work? Don’t you see that this recegnition 
must in the end prove the destfclion of the slavebolding inte- 
rest in the United States? That Texas will supplant them in 
our market, and that we shall be supplied with all they now 
furnish to us by free labor?’ a 

Mr. PICKENS here again interposed. If the gentleman 
frou Pennsylvania meant, by implication, to assert that Mr. P. 
had said any thing implying antipathy to the North, he was 
entirely mistaken, My, P. had sail so such thing, Ae had 
only argued against pressing tax bills when it was unnecessa- 
ry; that it would resultin producing an alienation of feeling, 
not inthe South against the North, but alienation in the minds 
and feelings of the tax-paying population, whether in thé North 
or the South, 

Mr. SERGEANT resumed. If any such feeling existed 
any where, Mr. S. knew of no cause to produceit. In this 
quotation, gentlemen had the result of the observations of a 
swanger. 

Mr. PICKENS here rose, and, with mueh earnestness, de- 
nounced the author of the review as a stranger to the real feel- 
ings of Americans, and tradacers of our people, 

Mr, SERGEANT proceeded, and asked whether it was not 
time for Americans, who loved this Union, to cling to each 
other. For, at last, their dependence for defence against the 
whole world was upon each other, ‘Ihis Union had been so 
consecrate in the aifections of our people that itnever could 
be touched without incurring distress and suffering beyond de- 
scription, We allhada rightio the Union. Tt never could 
be dissolved but by force and violence; and when that point 
was reached, the battle would nat be fought with words. The 
man who rose to usesach weapons would find tre dagger at his 
throat, Tt would be a contest worse eventhan a servile war. 
Indeed, he did not know but the horrors of social might be ag- 
gravated by those of a servile war, and both endrred at once. 
The masses might become so excited and infuriated against 
each other, that they might be tempted to seize upon any in- 
strument of vengeance that presented itself to their hands.” Let 
Southern gentlemen remember what and who would be so pre: 
sented to the rage of civil strife. And what would it all be for? 
To divide the North from the South? Where was “the Sowth?” 
Could any gentleman tell him? Where did it begin, and where 
did it end?” Did it include Delaware? Did it take in Mary- 
land?) Did it cover Virginia? ov North Carolina? Was it con- 
fined to the cotton region? There was no cotton in Delaware; 
none in Maryland, and very Hule in Virginiaer North Carolina; 
and that little was going rapidly into extinction. ‘Phe same 
might be said im referonce to Tennessee. The separating line 
could pot, then, be assumed to be the boundary ofthe cotton dis- 
trict. What would gentlemen call the great valley of Virginia? 
Was it the Northor was it the South? Did it belong to one side 
of the line or tothe other? To feeling, he believed it was much 
thesame as Pennsylvania, But supposing the separating Hine 
could be accurately drawn to day, where would it Dé to-mor- 
row? Was not the extentiol ithe cotton product continually 
varying? Where, then, he again asked, was the south? What 
Was its southern boundary? Was Louisiana included? Hers 
was the sugar region; she wanted her sugar protected? she 
was Ho advocate af fres trade, and was not in the combination 
which would sustain Birmingham and Manchester against the 
competition cfthe United States, Where, thon. was the identi- 
ty of the South? Were there no conflicting interests, no compe. 
tition, no rivalri Were not Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, 
and South Carolina producers of the same staples, and competi- 
torsin the same markets? Mr. S. would not say that this 
state of things naturally engendered enmity, but that it produ- 
coda conflict of interest. The time had been when. South 
Carolina took the leadin the cotton trade, but he believed that 
last year the product of Georgia had been greater than hors. 
The investments of Georgia in the Bank of the United States 
proved that she had accumulated a vast capital, Ithad been 
stated that Mississippifalone could produce more cotton than 
the united world could require, And now look at other parts 
ofthe Union. Did gentlemen forgetthe heavy importations of 
catton Into the city of Boston? The natural cons:quence 
of such commercial intercourse was to establish the relations 
of mutual friendship. The North became the customer of 
the South, and one of her best customers. But while the 
North and the South were contending with each other, did they 
forget that there was a growing giant who might one 
day volunteer to come in between them and to put an end to 
their controversy in a way that would require all their 
energies to sustain their rights against the power of the me 
diator? 

Mr. $. here made some reference, not distinctly heard, to the 
water-rotted and dew-rotted hemp of Kentucky, and intimated 
that she never would lend herself to an nnnatural antipathy 
and consent to injure her own Jand to benefit strangers. He 
was understood to say that the fecling of which he spoke had 
In a greater or less desree, prevailed from the bee nning; that it 
had produced the compromise Jaw, and if pressed too far, 
might lead to consequences which no one could now anticipate. 

Mr. RHETT said he had entered the hall while the gentle 
man from Pennsylvania was speaking. We had not heard the 
former part of his observations, but he had heard him say that 
the argument of liis colleague [Mr. Pickens) was an argument 
against the Constitution, because his colleague had said that 
it was an evil, when taxes were collected in one part of the 
Union to be spent in another, this was an argument against the 


Constitution and against representative goverament. Now. Mr. ` 
R. did not suppose it required any reasoning to prove that-if” 
taxes were ever collected in one region and immediately dis- ` 
pursed in the same region, it would be an evil, because such an: 
operation would be attended with expenses to which the peo-.: 
ple ought not to be subjeeted, if it could be avoded. : 


But the evil must be still worse if the tages were disbursed. 
in a region where they were not collected. Would any oné 
say that such an operation was not: an injury to one part’ of, 
the country, and a-bounty to another? Could any man ‘deny 
this? And did it not present a good practical illustration. of. 
the working of the Constitution of the United States? “Would 
any gentleman deny this? -Did not the reports from the De« 
partments show where the taxes, collected under this Go: 
ve nment, were disbursed? Would any man say that they were 
disbursed equaliy? No man could maintain it. And if the 
taxes were collected equally, and were disbursed unequally, 
could any man say that the Constitution of the United States. + 
did not work unequally? Itwas the naked truth: nay; he was 
about to say it was a palpable truism. And because he. said 
this, was he tobe told that he was arguing against the Consti- 
tution, and against representative government? Te was not. 

It was the most difficult thing in the world, even when the inte- 
rests of the people were absolutely identical, to frame an equal 
law. Evenin the smallest State, almost every law that could 
be enacted Would operate unequatly. ; 

Nor was this true of representative governments only; it 
was true of every nation under thesun. In Great Britain it- 
self, narrow and circumscribed as were the limits of the British 
isles, no tax could operate with entire equality. Inequality was 
the necessary result of taxation under all Governments. Taxa. 
tion wasitself an evil, inany shape; and to say that it was an 
evil was not to argue against the Constitution of the United 
States. The same thing might be said of almost every law by 
which property was either taken or disbursed. And because 
his colleague had brought this as an argument why taxes 
should be kept as low as possible, a gentleman from the North 
rose in his place and pronounced that argument tobe an argu- 
ment against the Constitution and against the Union. ‘he 
gentleman was mistaken, When the American people adopted 
the Constitution, no man had been fool enough to think that it 
would or could operate equally. It was not adopted under any | 
such expectation, It was adopted as the price of. liberty 
and independence. They knew that something must he sacri- | 
ficed, but they relied on the Constitution to reimburse them for i 
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any and all sacrifices it might require. Its benefits they knéw 
would outweigh the price it cost a million fold, provided on] 
that the restxictions in that instrument were sacredly ad.: : 
hered to. 

Mr. R. believed that, next to the sacred book of God, the Con- 
stitution of the United States was the most perfect paper ever 
seen in the universe, and he should consider it asone of the 
heaviest calamities, not to the people of this country alone, but 
to all nations, should it ever go down, Mr. R. was content 
with the Constitution, He wanted to see no innovation upon 
it. If Congress forbore to tread upon doubtful or equivocal -> 
ground, the effect of the Constitution would be nothing but 
peace and harmony, and all the wild speculations of libellous 
Intriguing foreigners, whether uvlered behind our backs or in 
our presence, would prove as false in their results as they were 
base and calumniousin the assumptions on which they were 
founded. All our difficulties—all that marred our harmony 
or alienated our feelings from each other, arose from the exer: 
cise of donbtful powers; and, unless that exercise should be re. 
frained from, these alienations would increase till this mighty 
fabric of freedom, the precious labor of our fathers’ hands, 
must go down and tumble into ruins. But Mr, R. was not one 
of those who believed that this extended Union of ours was des- 
tined to be dissolved. ‘The history of the past exhibited no in. 
stance in which a confederacy of States had been dissolved. 
No; the tendency of confederacies lay in the opposite direction, 
‘they had always become more and more consolidated, till 
some military tyrant arose and set his foot upon theneck of the 
whole. 

Mr. R. did not now fear, and never had feared, a dissolution of 
the Union. It was deeply founded in the interest and affections of 
the people; it was consecrated by remembrancesof the past, and 
by the most elevating hopes for the future: till Americans should 
forget both, they never would consent to break their bond of 
union. And he believed that the chief reason why other nations 
had ever doubted the continuance of this Confederacy was to 
be foundin the contentions of Representatives on that floor. 
He knew nothing in the present state of things which breathed 
any thing like antipathy agains! the North; nor was he appre- 
hensive that the anticipations of evil which our enemies might 
indulge ever would be realized by the legislation in that Hall. 
The good sense and patriotism of the people would correct ex- 
cessive and uncoustitutional legislation here, But when stran- 
gers heard on this floor that “free Jabor was to be arrayed 
against slave labor” in our legialation—when they saw affiliated 
societies of .the North banded against the institutions of the 
South, and witnessed the continual strife to enlarge the Consti- 
tution by the usurpations of a majority on this floor, was it not 
to be expected that, if they wished ourruin, their eyes would 
beam with eager hope to see it accomplished? Doubtless they 
would. Butthey were doomed to disappointment; the day had 
notarrived that was to witness the dissolution of the Union of 
these States. Mr. R. had scena very learned pamphlet, the 
aim of which was to demonstrate from geographical considera- 
tions, and the differences in climate and production, that the 
Union could not be dissolved. Mr. R. was no believer in this 
sort of geographical logic. How often were those whose geor 
graphical relations were precisely the same found at daggers’ 
points with each other, and vice versa? No; his hope wasin the 
deep sympathy which bound together the Anglo Saxon race—in 
the associations ot the past and the common interest and antici- 
pations of the future. These would hold our people firmly to- 
gether, and it would be long ere the malice or the wit of man 
could separate them from each other. Notwithstanding all 
this, however, he did believe that the Constitution operated 
unequally even in its most just and constitutional action: but 
if it worked still ranore unequally, he was not going to give it 
up. The Constitution was precious to him in its permanent 
principles, though it might be unequal in its temporary ope- 
ration. Make it but what it was intended tò be; keep it ‘above 
allsuspicion by the purity of legislative action, let the Ge- 
neral Government be what it wasintended to be, our shield 
against foreign nations, and leave local intereststo the States, 
Do this, and union and liberty would long be preserved for our 
posterity. ; 

As to what had been said about rivalry between Alabama 
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and South Carolina, Mr. R. did not believe that their interests 
were in the least degree antagonistic. Leteach be content todo 
as well as it could,and they might long live in harmony and 
peace. The same was true of the South and the North. Their 
Interests harmonized—the North furnished to the South that 
best of ail markets in the world—a domestic market—and 
the South furnished them the raw material; nor was 
there a manat the South who would not infinitely prefer to 
wear a suit of American manufacture to being dependent for 
hig clothing on any nation on earth, provided the Constitution 
was not invaded, to make him tributary to the manufacturer, 
This was their feeling—it pervaded the whole South, but they 
could not give up their rights—their pride, their interest, 
their duty, alike forbade it. Give us, said Mr, R, the Consti- 
tution; tnat is all we ask; we want no more, and we will not 
take less, 

Mr. FESSENDEN expressed his satisfaction at listening to 
the utterance of such opinionsin such a quarter. His mindhad 
been greatly relieved by it, but he regretted to find, when the 
gentleman came to explain, that all his attachment to the Consti- 
tution and the Union hung upon this condition, that every body 
else must adopt his peculiar views of the Constitution, and ab- 
stain from the exercise of every power concerning which he en- 
tertained a doubt. When closely looked at, this was bit nullifi- 
cation in another form. However, as the time he had to speak 
wes so very limited, he would not pursue that subject. fur- 
ther. 

Mr. F. then went into a statistical examination of the grounds 
on which the bill rested, and spoke in its defence with much 
earnestness and force of argument. He called for proof in sup- 
port of the feasibility of the long list of retrenchments which 
had been presented by Mr. Pickens. He had all proper re- 
spect for that gentleman, but could not accept of his naked opi- 
nion as sufficient evidence on a question of this kind. Mr. F. 
had no patience for that sort ofeconomy which would save ro- 
ney by refusing appropriations of obvious and pressing necessi- 
ty, which would suffer our fortifications to go to decay, our 
harbors to remain defenceless, and our navy to fal] into dilapi- 
dation, rather than appropriate the money necessary to meet the 
expense of these great and important public works. Should a 
war arise, the people would pronounce it a poor and niggardly 
spirit, which, tor fear of asking for the money necessary to be 
expended, had left them defencelessto their enemies. 

Mr. F. inveighe:l with;warmth against the course of the last 
Administration in suffering a public debt to accumulate, and 
then denouncing their successors because they brought that 
debt to view and took measures to pay it. He strongly argued 
the necessity of a loan by showing that there was no reasonable 

rospect of a speedy increase of revenue—in proof of which 

e went into an examination of the statistics of Government 
receipts, which would not exceed thirteen and a half millions, 
while sixteen millions would be wanted to meet the ordinary ex- 
penses of Government, He went into a comparison of the ad. 
vantages ofaloan and of Treasury notes, warmly advocating 
the former as avoiding all mystification and presenting to the 
people a true view of their affairs. He scouted the aflected 
horror of gentiemen on the other side at the idea of incurring a 
national debt while they themselves had created it, hidden it 
from the eye of the people under perplexed and unintelligible 
reports from the Treasury, and then turned it over asa legacy 
tothe present Administration. Asto State rights, they were not 
in the least danger; the Representatives of the people would 
naturally love the rights of their States. ehad much greater 
apprehension for the rights of Congress under the Constitution, 
and had indeed been waiting to hear some straight-laced State 
Rights gentleman rise up and deny the right of Congress to bor- 
row money. ‘The greater danger was from a want of attach- 
ment to the General Government. 

Mr. F. having concluded— 

The CHAIRMAN gave the floor to 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, who was proceeding to address the 
eemmittee, but yielded the floor (by request) to 

Mr. DAWSON, who, remarking that it was now 3 o'clock, 
moved that the committee rise. 

Which motion prevailing, the committee rose, reported pro- 
gress, and obtained leave to sit again. 

And the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE, 
Fnipay, July 9, 1841. 

Mr. PORTER presented a petition of citizens of 
Saginaw county, Michigan, praying that the jand 
office may be removed from Flint to Saginaw city; 
and a remonstrance of citizens of Genesee and 
other contiguous counties against such removal; 
which were laid on the table. 

Mr. TALLMADGE presented a petition of citi- 
zens of New York in favor of a bankrupt law; 
which was laid on the table. 

Mr. BARROW submitied a resolution calling 
on the Secretary of War for the report of the sur- 
vey in relatiun to the removal of the raft in Red 
river; which was adopted. 

Mr. KING called up his motion made some days 
since to reconsider the vote ordering the document 
relating to the commerce and navigation of the 
United States to be printed. 

Mr. K. requested the order would be read which 
had been made in the Senate last session, in rela- 
tion to the printieg of the document. 

The Secretary of the Senate read the order. 

Mr. KING remarked that it was plain the order 
was intended to be executed in the customary way, 
by the then Printer of the Senate, during the re- 
cess, and two thousand additional copies struck 
off. It was supposed, the document being long 
and important, that it could not be furnished 
by the Secretary of the Treasury till sometime in 
the recess. It was for his convenience that the time 


was mentioned in the order. It has been the uni- 
form practice of both Houses of Congress, for the 
printer of the session at which any order to print is 
made, fo execute that printing, even when the time 
in which it is done runs into the next session. Had 
the Secretary of the Treasury delivered the annual 
statement of commerce and navigation to the Se- 
cretary of the Senate, there would have been xo 
question as to the right of the Printers of jast ses- 
sion being entitled to print, the mere delivery of 
them to Congress in session could make no diffe- 
rence in principle. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON said that, in justice to 
Messrs. Blair and Rives, he felt bound to call for 
the reading of their letter on the subject, which, on 
his motion, had been laid on the table when the 
matter was last before the Senaie. 

The letter was according!y read by the Secretary 
of the Senate, as follows: , 


GLOBE OFFICE, 
: q Washington, 25th June, 1841, 
To THE PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF TRE UNITED States: 

In the proceedings of the Senate of yesterday, as published 
inthe National Intelligencer of this morning, we notice that you 
laid before that body “a communication from the Treasury De- 
partment, relating to the commerce and navigation of the coun- 
uy;” and that on motion by Mr. Ilunrineron, two thousand 
extra copies were ordered by the Senate to be printed. 

From these proceedings it would seem that the Senate was 
not aware that this document was ordered to be printed by the 
Senate at the 2d session of the 26th Congress. The order will 
be found on the Senate Journal of the 2d March, 18411, page 222. 
Itisin the following words: 

“The Vice President laid before the Senate a letter from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, stating the cause which has delayed 
the communication of the annual report of the commerce and 
navigation of the United States, which was read. 

“On motion of Mr. KING, 

“Ordered, That the secretary ef the Senate be directed to 
receive the said report in the recess of the Senate; that the same 
be printed; and that two thousand copies, in addition to the 
usual number, be printed for the use of the Senate.” 

_A similar order is made by the Senate at almost every ses- 
sion, as the copy can rarely be prepared by the Treasury De 
partment before May or June in each year, for want of returns 
from some of the custom-houses. 

Te pursuance of the above order of the Senate, the Secretary 
of the Senate caused the document to be numbered 238, 2d ses- 
sion, 26th Congress, and we put it on our order book for print- 
ing. The Secretary of the Senate, in making out the index for 
the documents for the 2d session of the 26th Congress, indexed 
it as foliows: “Commerce and Navigation of the United States 
for the year ending the 30ih September, 1840. “Report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the, vol. 5, N ; page 1.” This 
will be found at page 9 of the index, which bas already been 
printed by us. We are now binding the Senate documents for 
the 2d session of the 26th Congress, and have laid by the 5th vo 
lume, in which the document on commerce and navigation is 
indexed,to be bound, until the document shail have been printed 
by us. 

"rhe error in ordering it to be printed at this session, origi- 
nated at the Treasury Department, in sesding the copy to you 
instead of the Secretary of the Senate, as the resolution of the 
last session required. Tt was also erioneously sent to the 
Speaker, instead of the Clerk of the Mouse of Representatives. 
There the Speaker did not lay it before the House, but re- 
turned it tothe Treasury Department, with a request that it 
might be sentto the Clerk of the House of Representatives, ac- 
cording to a resolution passed by that body on dhe 3g of March 
last. ; 
From what we have said, you will at once perceive that if 
the Printers to the Senate for the 27th Congress print the docu- 
ment on commerce and navigation for the year ending 30th Sep- 
tember, 1840, it will be printed in duplicate, as the Printers for 
the Senate for the 26th Congress have been ordered to print it. 
We have the hands engaged to printit, and the paper purchased 
and delived to print it upon. i 

hhas been the invariable practice, we believe, in both 
branches of Congress, forthe Printer of a Congr o print all 
the documents ordered to be printed by that Congress, no matter 
whether they came in during the Cougress oy subsequently. 
Messrs. Gales and Seaton, who have noi been Printers to the 
Senate since the 24th Congress, which expired more than four 
years ago, are now printi as many as two different docu- 
ments which were ordered to be printed by the Senate while 
they were Printers for that body. The copy was not made out 
while they were Printers; nor isit yet completed; bul as faras 
it is, they go on printing it. . 

Be pleased to lay this,letter before the Senate. 


Respectfully, 
LAIR & RIVES. 


Mr. HUNTINGTON said he understood the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Alabama to reconsider the 
resolution ordering the present Printer of the Se- 
nate to print the document, had for its object, that 
in ease that resolution should be reconsidered, the 
document should be printed by the Printers of last 
session. He would wish the order of last session 
to be again read. [it was read by the Secretary 
of the Senate as before] His suppesed the error 
consisted in the Secretary of the Treasury sending 
the document here, instead of to the Secretary of 
the Senate. This he (Mr. H.) considered no mis- 
take at all. The power of the Secretary of the Se- 
nate of last Congress to receive the docament, had 
ceased before the day on which the Secretary of 
the Treasury was ready to forward it for printing, 


and therefore it would have been improper te hand 
them to him. S 

Mr. KING said he had no other desire in this mat- 
ter than that of having the business setright, and of 
preventing any precedent being established for 
departing from the usual course of practice 
with regard to the printing. ‘It could. not be 
disguised that the object was to take ‘the 
printing from the Printers of the last Congress, and 
given it to the Printer lately employed by this Se- 
nate. That the printing of these papers belonging 
to the Printers of the last Congress, cannot be ques- 
tioned, for it was ordered to be printed by them, 
and in the order, the recess mentioned could not 
have alluded to a recess between that session and 
ab extra session not then contemplated. If the do- 
cument had been communicated to the Senate last 
session, and laid over till now, would it rot of right 
be printed by the Printers of that session? No one 
can believe that when the order was made it was 
intended by those who'made it, and who ‘had the 
right to make it, that the Printers then employed 
wee not to execute that order. 

Mr. PHELPS explained his understanding of 
the difference betwecn the two Senators. He was 
free to confess that in his mind, neither the order 
to print, nor the delay ia the delivery oi the docu- 
ment for printing, could be construed to give any 
right to this session to take away the printing frem 
the Printers of the sesion in which the order was 


made. There appeared to him to be much 
power in the fact that no extra sesssion 
could be təken into view, and therefore 


the reces: meant was that which, in the ordinary 
case, would have extended to next December. 
Bul, ia addition to this, it was a document belong- 
irg to the proceedings of last session, and the pro- 
per place for it to be placed, was in the volume of 
those proceedings now preparing. He saw no 
just reason to depart from the usual practice in 
such cases. Ii was a small matter; but even if it 
was not, he for one would not give the gentleman 
on the other side an opportunity for imputing to 
his side a decision against equity and upon a 
mere technicality. TER 

Mr. WOODBURY referred to the session of 
1834 for acace in point. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON said he bad no: the slight- 
est feeling in the mater. He bad thought it his 
duty to take the part he had taken in it, Lecause he 
considered it impossibie for the Senate of “this ses- 
sion to entertain any connection with the Senate of 
last Congress in what wus not a business of neces- 
sary connection. 

The question to reconsider was thea unanimous- 
ly agreed to, and the question coming up cn the 
motion of Mr. Hontineron to print, by general 
consent he was permitted to withdraw it. 

FISCAL BANK OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tae Senate proceeded to the discussion of the 
special order, bring the bill to incorporate the sub- 
seribers to the Fiscal Bank vf the United States. 

Mr. ALLEN moved to amend the bill so as to 
provide— 

“That the Board of Directors of the mother Bank shali pub 
lish in some paper at the seat of Government, each order which 
may be issued to any office or branch directing it to expand or 
contract its Joans or discounts, or any other order, immediately 
after its issue, and shall report to the Secrerary of the Treasury 
all such orders, to be reportedto Congress at the commence- 


ment of each session.” — a 
Mr. ALLEN said, the reasons which were so 


forcibly urged yesterday in favor of the principle 
of publicity were most applicable to the proposition 
now offered. It must be manifest that nothing can be 


more important to the community than its curren- | 


cy; and nothing of mere vital interest than its pro- 
per adjustment. Here is an institution professing 
to undertake the regulation of not only that car- 
rency, but of the foreign and domestic exchanges 
ofthis country. It must be supposed that this in- 
stitution, being a Bank corporation, will, asa na. 


tural consequence, revert to the system of all banks, 


and assume the right of adjusting the currency and 
exchanges so asto produce the greatesi possible 
advantage and convenience to itself, by enlarging 
its discounts and issues when it thinks proper, 
and contracting them as soon as it discovers 
that it isits interest to doso. The Bank, like 
all cihers, will look to its own profit. It will 
seek to regulate the currency, solely with a view 
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of benefiting its own stockholders. It is to influ- 
‘ence the currency, through the medium of . its dis- 
counts, ‘by that great engine so often-and so suc- 
cessfully made use of by. the late Bank of the 
Uniled States, the system ef contractions arid ex- 
pansions.- This immense influence in al: its ope» 
rations—its discounts, exchanges, expansions, and 


contractions, must have a powerful effect on all . 


the business, preperty, and circums’ances of. the 
people of this Union. It was remarked. yesterday, 
with powerful truth, that the tremendous influence 
of this institution will be greater on the people of 
this country than any act in the power of Congress 
to pass. An act to imposea poll tax of $5 on every 
inhabitant of the United States, weuld not inflict 
so sudden a change on the circumstances of the 
people, or make a greater inroad on their means, 
than an order from the directors of this institution 
to contract the currency to ihe amount of $10,000, 
000. Butit would not be the pecuniary resources 
of the people that would be most affeeted by such 
an order of contraction. It is in the power of those, 
who can at pleasure make or withhold such orders, 
to influence not alone the currency, but, through 
iis fluctuations, raz ELECTIONS. He (M. ALLEN] 
had no disposition to rake up all the artifices re- 
sorted to, by the supporters of the party now in 
power, to carry the jate Presidential election. But 
one thing he would call to mind—that the 
preat issue made before the people against 
the re-election of the Demecratic President, 
was the low prices. and assumed derangement 
of the currency, charged upon bis adminis- 
tration: And how was that derangement of 
currency produced? Is itany longer to be doubted 
thatit was a combined effort of the banks incon- 
tracting, artfully contrived to goad the public mind 
into a belief that the only remedy for the pressure 
thus created, was to-be found in a change, which 
change would enable the money power to obtain 
this very regulator of the currency. It was charged 
home on the head of the late Administration, that he 
had-made money scarce. Did not those who charged 
this, for mere electioneering effect, well know 
that no President of the United States conld have 
any such power of making money scarce? Did they 
ever venture to meet the question put to them, and 
necessarily growing out of their own assortion, that 
if the President of the United States had the power 
of making money searce, he had equally the power 
of making. it plenty? He would have but to make 
money penty to secure his re-election. This was 
a question unanswered and unanswerable. They 
were told that the banks, having the power to af- 
fect the currency, and having an interest in sus- 
taining Bank ascendency by securing the esta- 
blishment of this very measure now under 
discussion, continued and extended the pres- 
sure to produce the very effect they desired, of 
making the people feel distress; and to prevent 
the true cause from being seen, which was to be 
found in their own orders from one end of the Union 
to the other, acting in secret. Taus no possi- 
bility was left of exposing to the people the true 
source of the pressure and low prices, really 
inflicting the miseries on the people, and so they 
charged it on the Administration. It was this very 
principle of secrecy which made the people liable 
to be successfully deceived, and left it out of the 
power of the friends of the Jate Administration to 
advert to records of the facts, which could have 
been done, bad the publicity required by this 
amendment been compulsory on ail taose banks as 
to the orders by which they efficted the contrac- 
tions of the currency. The people did net know the 
cause of the pressure, but, feeling it, were, in the 
absence any more palpable cause, easily persuaded 
that the Government was to blame. He (Mr. 
ALLEN) had witnessed the ¢ffects produced in his 
own Stale by the system of Bank secrecy. Depre- 
ciation, to an alarming extent, was produced by 
contractions, and then excitements were fomented. 
All was laid at the doors of the Administration. 
Could such a delusion be made subservient to elec- 
Woneering purposes if the affairs of every bank 
and the causes of every step of contraction were 
made public, and placed on record? But this know- 
ledge was hot‘attainable. What these banks did 
was done in sceret. The Bank party had an inte- 
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rest in charging things on the Presidentof the || 


United States, which be had no more control over 
than the Grand Lama. 

” What is this measures, but a charter to make 
the Treasury Department of this Government a 
great banking corporation?—a corpcration taking 
its profits frem the pockets of the people—profils 
made out of the capital borrowed from the. same 
people—profits distributed, not to the contributors, 
the people, but to individuals, who may be Briti: h 
capalists, or to any other persons who may be 
admitted as partners of the institution. What is 
this measure but one io grant to the Treasury De- 
partment banking privileges, and enable it to take 
into parinership whom it plaeses? ; 

On referring to the bill, it is found there declared 
that any funds of the United States, lodged in the 
hands of this institution, shall be deemed in the 
Treasury of the United S ates, All moneys of the 
Government deposited in this Bank, are by the 
charter declared to be, fot in the Bank, bat in ihe 
public Treasury. Is not this evidence in the char- 
ter iiself, that the Treasury and the Bank are one? 
It will not be pretended that this Bank will not be 
the Treasury of the United States, Well, then, all 
tbat is asked by this amendment, is, that“the 
same publicity which the people are entitled 
to with regard to the Treasury, shall be pre- 
served in any charter altering the manner in 
which any part of the affairs of that Depart- 
ment shall be transacied.. Would it not be as pro- 
per to pass an act tu keep secret the transactionsof 
any other Department of the Government, as that 
now proposed to conceal from the public, how the 
‘funds of the United States are disposed of, or to 
whom loaned ou? If the effect cf the loaning 
out, or disposal of public money, ‘is to be such as 
to regulate and prevent fluctuations in the curren- 
cy; or, on the other hand, to produce fluctuations 
by contractions and expansions; the pecple ough) 
to be told whenever such effects are going to be 
produced. Itis their money; and their Treasury; 
and their bank; and they ought to know what it is 
doing and going todo. All this ought to be made 
known to them, and in advance through the public 
prints, that they may be prepared and guarded 
against injurious consequences. 

In allusion to the vast loans made by the late 
United States Bank, was it any longer a secret that 
they were made to enable those who obtained them, 
to accumulate fortunes from the expansions and 
contractions [growing out of such accommodations 
The borrowers were enabled to buy up property, 
when they made prices low; and to sell ont, when 
their expansions raised prices. And who had this 
immense power conferred upon them? The offi- 
cers of the bank itself and their connections. They 
alone wielded the power—a power immeasurably 
greater than that of the Government, But sucha 
power would have been nerveless-—harmless—had 
the principle of publiezity been established. The 
Whig farmer, whose ontery atthe late Presidential 
canvass was enlisted hy the false assertion that it 
was the Administration which had produced low 
piices, would not have had to sell his wheat in 
times of depreciation, if he could have known 
wherein the blow was coming that was to prostrate 
the value of his labors. He would have seen 
trrough the operation of contraction and waited for 
expansion. 

He, (Mr. Auten,) and those with whom he 
acted, claimed this pusicity for the people as a 
matter of right—claimed it as that which iheir R2- 
presentatives could have no pretext to keep from 
them. Where was there any authority for chartering 
this secrecy in wanvacting the affairs of the 
people? Is it pretended that by going in 
parinership with private individeals—perhaps with 
British capitalisis—you can shat out the people 
from looking into what is doing in Any of their 
own institutions?—that you can prevent them from 
demandipg and knowing what their own servants 
are about? You might as well say that because 
you bave to make a contract for naval stores you 
cannot allow the people to get any mere returns of 
navy expenditures; or, because you have to make 


would be exposed, you. cannot make any more re. 
ports.of expenditures in the public Departments; 
that you have a sight to dispose of the public funds 
secretly in one way as well as another. If ycu 
have this constitutional right of secrecy, show it. 
Where is it in the Constitution? Where are you | 
in that instrument authorized to keep sécret from 
the prople any transactions of their own Govern 
ment? Does it give that right to you with respect 
| to the War Department, the Navy Department, 
. the State Department, much less the Treasury De- 
partment, in which the great source of -public 
jealousy lies. In what branch of the Administration 
of the Government are you authorized by the Con- 
stitation to keep from the people that information 
which their inierests demand should be made 
known to them. Recoliect that this must be kept 
distinctly in mind—that you are. engrafting bank- 
ing privileges on the Treasury Department of this 
Government. You are uniting the Treasury of 
the people with a corporation, and that, perhaps, 
of foreign capitalists, Ifitisthe Treasury, or its 
acting agent and partner, the people have an in- 
disputable right to know how it disposes of their 
money. If it is not, why do you borrow sixteen 
milions from the people, under the pretence of 
making a Fiscal Agent, which is not to be their 
agent, or accountable to them; and why do you 
propose to entrust the public funds to it to trade 
upon? In any view of the case, they are entitled 
to the publicity now demanded. 

One of his (Mr. ALLEN’s) friends had asked him 
to incorporate with his another amendment, but 
he would prefer taking the vote on his own amend- 
ment, as a separate proposition. He wished the 
gentlemen opposite to come out and say whether 
the powers of this Bank, like that of the old United 
States Bank, of making contractions and expansions, 
of lowering and advancing prices, of producing 
sudden and ruinous fluctuations in the value of 
property and labor; whether this immense, this 
dangerous power, is to be exercised in secrecy, or 
to be wielded with a fair and open warning to the 
people to be on their guard, and prepared for the 
consequences, 

In the history of all times, we find the first inno- 
vation on Republican institutions is through the 
establishment of this principle of secrecy. Nothing 
can more effectually tend towards the overthrow of 
such institutions, than the undermining current of 
secrecy, Silence in maturing operations; secrecy 
in carrying them into effect, neve: have failed of 
succes»; and here we have a reeasure well caleu- 
lated to produce mighty changes, advanced steadily 
and almost silently, with secrecy for the leading 
principle of its operations. Buthe would say to 
the projectors of this measure, take heed; if you 
turn the door on the people, they shall not be left 
ignorant of What is going on within your portals, 
You will find yourselves, when you least expect it, 
thrust out from your hiding places. If you mean 
to live in the world with them, you will have to 
live in the open light as they do. You cannot ve- 
getaie in vaults and underground cellars in secret, 
while the decree has gone out that all shall 
stand fdrth aiike in the open day and and above 
ground. The jugglery of the late Presidential 
election is teo well understood by this time to 
bear repetition—that day has gone by. The reign 
of lying, deceitfuluess, and impostiion is over; 
these things have had effect, but the delusica is 
past. When you go before the people again, you 
will have to atone for that systen: of delusion; and, 
in addition to thst, you will have to render an ac: 
count for your votes this day in favor of the dark 
and damning principle of secrecy—for this star- 
chamber administration of public affairs. The 
time has come when nothing but the sleepless vi- 
gilance of the people themseives can save their in- 
s‘iiutions from the ravages of destructive elements, 
and when they must themseives be the guardians of 
their own liberty. Their sovereignty and their liber- 
ties can be preserved by no other meansthan those of 
their own watcbfulness, and the publicity of ali the 
acts of their deputed Government. 

He (Mr. ALrLen) desired the vote to be taken on 


a contract for printing, you cannot let the people 
know what is the expense of this session. That, 
in short, as the private contracts of individuals 


N 


this amendment by yeas and nays, that the respon- 
sibility might be upon record of those members of 
| the present Administration, who are ready to de- 
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cree that publicity shall be denied to the people, 
and that any portion of their affgirs shall be trans- 
acted in secret. Let the gentlemen come out and 
faise their hands, and teli the people by this vote 
that they will administer the mouetary affairs of 


the Government in secrecy; loan the publie funds | 


to be traded upon and ta ned in secret into an en- 
gine of oppression greater than the iron rule of 
despotism; and that th:y do all this witha fixed 
de‘ezmina'ion to keep those who are to safer in the 
dark, that they may not know whence the blow 
comes that prostrates them. 


Mr. WRIGHT said that the friends of this 
bill assumed certain propositions in regard to it, 
which they assert will follow i's adoption: First, 
that it will have the power to regulate the iccal 
baaks,to give them uniformity and stability of action; 
and that having that power it will exercise it benefi- 
cially. They further assume thal it willhave the pow- 
er to exercise, and will furnish to the country a 
souni circulating medium of uniform value. One 
of bis reasons for opposing the bill was that he 
did not believe that the institution would possess 
the power, and if it did, the power would not be 
wisely and beneficially exercised. Sut if it 
was possessed, we should, as far our legislative 
action could do so, compel the uniform exercise 
of it. If this great Bank should pursue a 
system of contraction and expansion, the lecal 
banks will certainly follow its example. ‘Th! 
will show the propriety of making publ; fe 
ders by which these contractions au: expansions 
wiil be produced, that the whole comm anity may 
be advertised that to-morrow the Great Bask is 
going to commence a curtailment; or to-morrow 
the Great Bank is going to expand. The theory 
of our Government is that it is regulated by the 
action of the public mitd epon it, aad will this be 
less correct when applied to this great institution 
whose very existence depends upon ‘ue confidence 
of the public? He thought the very best thing for 
the interest and prosperity of the Bank was to in- 
corporate thi3 provision into its charter. What 
was the great complaint against the last Bank? 
That itled the way in these contractions and ex- 
pansions, and the country only learned the exis- 
tence of these orders by the effects produced on the 
community. We had heard yesterday that the 
directors chosen by the Government were excluded 
from the United States Bank parlor, and the princi- 
pal reason for their exclusion was their discloure of 
the proceedings of the Finance Commitize connecied 
with expansions and contractions of the curency; 
and upon examination it would be found that the 
last time they were permitted to participate in the 
proceedings of the Bank, was previous to their 
giving publicity to the order for the tremendous 
expansion subsequent to the celebrated panic ses- 
sion. 

For what purpose was it ihat these orders should 
be concealed? “fhat the means by. which the cur- 
rency of this wide expanded couniry isto be ccn- 
tracted or expanded, aud the value of its property 
and its products enkanced or diminished, should be 
kept secret. Was it for the interest of the stock- 
holders of the iustitutien? No one wouid contend 
thatit was. Who would be injured by giving pab- 
licity to these orders for marching and counter- 
marching? He trusted there would be no opposi- 
tion on any side of the Senate to a proposition so 
obviously just and proper in itself 

Mr. WALKER considered tais ihe most im- 
portant improvement yet cffered as an amendment 
io this bill) It was not to be forgotten that the bill 
now under consideration was, m reality, one to 
make a measure of valge in this country. When 
banks are empowered by legislative enactment to 
cireuiaie their paper in lieu of gold and silver, that 
paper is made the standard of value by the law of 
the land. Vhe amount of currency in any coun- 
try regulates value. Increase the amount ef cur- 
yeney without increasing that which it isto be ex- 
changed for, and an increased nominal value is 
the consequence; diminish it and the reverse takes 
place, a decrease in nominal value; so that it is 
appareni the quantity or amount of circulation is 
to adjust the standard of value. Prices are con- 
tracted as this amount of currency is drawn ia, 


and expanded as it is again spread out or enlarged. 
This is a principle so self-evident, that no man of 
common understanding can be found capable of 
denying it. Hence it is demonstrable that future 
expansions and contractions will be in the power 
of the board of directors of the Bank at the seat of 
Government, in the city of Washjagton, It will beia 
their power to make, at their will, contractions and 
expansions to any extent within the limita- 
tions of their capital. That beard will 
the sovereign power to make prices high or 
low at pleasure. 'Fhey may make the value of 
property one thing to-day and another to-morrow. 
They can make the price of labor double in one 
week, or reduce is fifty per cent. in a couple of 
days. Their power over the currency, and, conse- 
quently, even the standard cf value, becom-s omni- 
potent. As there is uo guard against this secret 
power, is it not right that the whole nation should 
know, in advance, when the board of Bank 
d rectors is about to decree that prices shail 
advance or recede? [tis but bonest that the people 
should have this information, that they may pre- 
pare to meet the coming crisis. Believing that this 
right of the people is indispvtable, he [Mr. Watk- 
ER} should give his hearty support to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senaior irom Ohio, (Mr. 
ALLEN. ] 

Is it possible that the projectors of this measure 
mean to confer this vast power on a board of di- 
recors for iweniy years, and withhold from the 
peo; "e the nacwicdge of ihe proezss by which sech 
couvulsions of value are prodacea? Are the pec- 
pis, during twenty years, to meet the blow unpre- 
pared; and as oiten as the caprices or cupidity of 
this beard, or the pe al wireworkers behind it, 
choose io plunge them into alternaie fils of extra- 
vagance and destitution? Should not the people who 
are thus to te eperaied upon, be ail owed the privi- 
lege of some warnings in advance, thet they may 
be prepared to manage their property and adjust 
their means and resources to the coming chang:? 
An order emanates from this board, in 
secrecy, to contract the currency thirteen millions. 
What is the result? In six months a decline in the 
value of property takes place to the amovnt of 
thirty percent. Why should it be concealed from 
the people that such a change in the value of their 
property is about to be made? How is it in ex- 
pansions? In 1817-18 expansions and contrac- 
tions alternated from fifty millions to five millions. 

i pansion was thirty-eight mil- 
lions; consequent contractions 
during two sseceeding years; aad prices which, 
during the expansion, had raised ore hundred per 
cent. began to tumble down tll they fell to half 
their original standard. Then no sound was to be 
beard in the kshop but that of the 
aactioncet’s, nd the shsrif’s ham- 
mer; aad no furnished dwelling to be found for the 
manafacturer bat the jail. Vehat were the orders 
of the board of directors of the United Siates Bs 
which produce e convulsions, but erd 
ar to the orders in council of the Bris 
r orde 
this bül let it 
> peopie, that tacy shall have 
2 of ihe orders which are to 


erio bay; but 
r of adding 


on whatis opii 
was any tariff ev 
to or ta iy percent. oi 
prices? it is to be levied, let it not be done sud- 
diniy and ia the dark. Let it be known, in nd- 
: manufacturer may suspend his og 


in time to meet exp 
cultivate more or less, and diminish his exper 
er enlargs them to cuit the contemplat i 
There was anoiher effect produced by th 
dous power of contraciing and exy 
bank direetors, wielding such an o t 
chine, could at pleasare control the exports and 
imports, and, having the custody of the publie mo- 
ney, could replenish its own vaults by i 
importations to double the custemary 
through the artificial inducements of expansion, 
and, having obtaimed the sapply for its coffers from 


have | 


the duties on those imporis, Keep it there by -a‘sud- 
den contractien. ; 
“[Here Mr. Waker quoted the tables of im- 
ports and exports during the years of expansion 
and contraction, and showed coaciusivelythat they 
were entirely governed by the Bank operations on 
tae currency} 

Another important effect produced by this ma- 
chine for producing an ebb and flow of currency 
was that of governing and controlling the receipts 
of the public Treasury. The Board of Bank Di- 
rectors can atali times control the public revenue; 
they can say how much or how litte shall come 
in cr how much shali be kept out of the Treasury. 
It is desirable when the Secretary of the Treasury ` 
makes out his estimates, that he should be able as 
nearly as possible to caleulate on. the probable 
receipts from customs. After he has made 
his estimates, and Congress has acted on them 
in its appropriations, these Bank directors 
may order a contraction, and not allow. the 
customs to yield half the estimates; thus. com- 
pelling Government to calla new session to pro- 
vide sor the deficiency, 

Thus it is essentially necessary, not alone for the 
prople to be made acquainted in advance of the in- 
leaded movements of this great revolutionizing ma» 
chine, but that the Executive officers of the Go- 
verament should be apprised of the proposed ex- 
pansions and contractions, with a view of making 
up his estimates accordingly. Ought not Congress, 
aid those who managed the finances of the Go- 
vernment, to know something of these orders of 
couscil—British orders in council, as they. might 
justly be called—emanating from a body predis- 
posed, from the habits of the class and party, to 
submit to British influence, but further bound to it, 
by the fact that they were but the instruments to 
work a machine, which, if established at all, must 
derive its means from British capital, and would, 
at all events, be under the control of the great mo- 
neyed power which had its centre of gravity at 
London. . É 

Mr. LINN said he believed it was generally 
conceded, and experience had abundantly demon- 
strated its evrrectness, that in all countries, and 
all times, any business in which the many were 
interested, which was conducted by the few in- se- 
cret, was sure to be conducted in a manner inju- 
rious to the community. The banking system of 
the present day is an illustration of the system. of 
deception practised in the early ages by the priest- 
hood on their ignorant dapes; and now when the 
traveller wanders over the sites of once celebrated 
cities, amidst the russ of temples which the 
tooth of time has sparel, he can trace the 
secret passage by whieh the priest made 
his way into the interior of the shrine, and, to 
the inquiries of the trembling devotee; delivered 
the oracular responses which were auribuled 
to the divinity. Or hke the secret Tribunal of Ten 
in ancient Venice, by whose dark councils the 
brave, the beautiful, and the virruous, were com- 
pelled to pass over the Bridge of Sighs to a myste- 
rions and dreadful doom. And how often in our 
owa times have beauty and virtue, aad wealth and 
talent, been sacrificed to the cupidity of the secret 
Bank consistories, aad compelied to pass and re- 
pass the mournful Bridge of Sighs. Among’ the 
many errors which have prevailed. respecting the 
banking system, a wide spread one had been that 
banks made money. Tais error had been tho- 
roughly eradicated, and it was now known 
that, though banks made promises in abun- 
dance, they made no money, but what they 
made off of the community. The question 
row agtiated in this country is, kow far 
they are willing to let the shadow pass for the sub- 
stance—the promise for tne thing itself.. How 
long they will let an irresponsible set of men, sitting 
in secret, fix the value of every man’s. property, 
and raise or lower that price, as it may tend to 
their own advantage. He ihougat the indusitious 
and intelligent people of America would not much 
longer submit to this system of exaction and plan- 
der; but he would say, that, ia his opinion, if the 
attempt of the present dominant pariy Were suc- 
cessfal_in their attempts to perpetuate the present 
odious banking system, with all its abuses, many 
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years would pass away before they would be able to 
diberate themselves from its thraldom.-Before Hea- 
ven; he woold rejoice if ali our political predilections 
and prejudices could be thrown on one common 
‘pile, and that this great question of the currency 
could be taken up, and discussed and settled in a 
manner which would coaduce to the best interests of 
the country. The friends of the bill now before 
them, bad a strong . reasoi for pressing it forward 
atthe present moment. They knew if it was not 
passed now, they would lose the opportunity of 
attributing to its beneficial operation the relief 
from oùr recent difficulties and embarrassment, 
which the labor of the country is rapidly accom- 
plishing. In illustration, he would narrate an 
anecdote of a celebrated surgeon, who, in the be- 
ginning of the. last century, acquired a 1c- 
putation and an immense fortune by his treat- 
ment of incised wounds. He would direct that 
the wound should be wrapped up in its own blood. 
He would then produce an ointment, for which he 
charged a prodigious price, with which the edge of 
the weapon that inflicted the wound was to be fre- 
quently rubbed, and atthe end. of seven days the 
bandages were removed, and the wound was found 
to be healed. No one thought of the sanative 
power of nature to restore healthful action, and 
the cure was attributed to the wonderful properties 
of the ointment. The delusion was complete, and 
the quack acquired immense wealth. This is a 
true illustration of the bank quackery of the pre- 
sent day. 

It was one of the characteristics of our institu- 
tions that every movement of our Government is 
as public as if written with asumbeam, but with 
this characteristic the banking system is strangely 
at variance. What was the course pursued to- 
wards the Government directors in the late Bank 
of the United States, when they made public some 
of the transac ions of the Bank parlor, which they 
deemed it their duty to do? The cry was crucify 
them! crucify them! He thought publicity was 
eminently called for in an institution so closely 
connected with the Government as the present, 
He referred to the course pursued by Gen. Jackson 
towards the Bank, and the inveterate hostility it 
provoked. Posterity would do him justice, and 
the. battle of New Orleans, glorious as it was, 
would fade into insignificance, compared with his 
refusal to embark his fortunes in the vessel of the 
Bank. The one was compassed by physical cour- 
age; the other displayed the high moral courage 
which eminently distingushed that great man. 

Mr. CALHOUN hoped that this amendment 
would receive the unanimous vote of the Senate. 
The object of this bank is to regulate the curren- 
¢y—that is, to make it more or less—and, as a con 
sequence, to make prices more or less. This, every 
One must see, reaches the business of the humblest 
citizen, as well as the richest. ‘The Chamber of 
Commerce of Manchester showed that the Bank of 
England, by contracting six millions, affected the 
value of property to the amountof forty millions. 
A great Treasury Bank’s contractions mus reach 
here all the State institutions. This, then, in an 
infinite variely of ways, presses upon the interests 
of the people. 

Mr. C. next pointed out the effect of a contrac- 
tion of even six millions; and showed, conclusive- 
ly, that there never was invented a more potent 
engine of power than that of a board of nine bank 
directors sitting in secret couclave, and controlling 
at pleasure by orders for contractions and expan- 
sions, the destinies of a great confederation of peo- 
ple. He showed that the three directors to be ap- 
pointed by the Executive, may, by this means, 
build up or pull down fortunes, and thus exert un- 
limited sway through this monetary machine over 
the pepular institutions. These directors have 
then only to give orders to contract or expand, to 
effect any political object to suit the purposes 
or views of their appointing power; to which, 
fromthe nature of things, they must be 
subservient. Their power over the elections will 
be irresistible. If the people are to be goaded in- 
to exasperation, contraction after contraction may 
be kept up, as it was before the late Presidential 
election; if the prosperity of an Administration is 
to be made manifest at the eve of a re-election, ex- 
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pansion on expansion may succeed each other till 
the people are made to believe they never have 
had such good times before. If an object isto be 
attained by controlling the great staples of any one 
section of the country, this board of directors has 
but to order an expansion in thatsection, and con- 
traction in its presumed rival, and the trade of 


- both will be absorbed by the one where the expan- 


sion is ordered, and distress will be produced where 
the contraction occurs. This board, by its fiat, can 
set up Mobile against New Orleans, or New Or- 
Jeans against Mobile, and make either, at plea- 
sure, the emporium of the cotton wade of the 
South. It is urged that the public mind is not pre- 
pared for the principle of publicity, apphed to 
banking; that there is a prejudice against the ex- 
posure of private accounts. That prejudice does 
not come from the people; it comes from those 
who never shou'd, and never could, have such ac- 
counts if publicity were a ruling principle of such 
institutions. This amendment is one calculated io 
reach to all the people, and he (Mr. Cannoun) 
would call upon the gentlemen on the other side to 
rise and show a single reason why the orders of 
this board of directors should not be made public, 
not only in a matter affecting the prices of labor 
and property all over the Jand, but in all and 
every matter connected with the whole jnstitution. 

Mr. NICHOLSON said, that notwithstanding 
the time already devoted to the discussion of this 
propositioa, he attached so much importance to the 
principle of giving publicity tu the transactions of 
the Bank directors, he would detain the Senate a 
few moments longer in prosecuting the investiga- 
tion. In all the votes had given on the various 
propositions toamend the bill, he had acted upon 
the supposition that a Bank would certainly be 
made, and he should continue to act upon the same 
principle. He had not suffered himself to hope 
that, with a known majority of seven in the Se- 
nafe, and nearly fifty in the House, it was possible 
for this measure to be defeated. It was the favo- 
rite measure of the majority—that which had pro- 
duced this extraordinary session of Congress, and 
its passage was not doubted by him. 
udon this amendment then, he should vote with 
an eye to the improvement of the bill, as he had 
done on all other amendments, and not with a view 
of embarrassing the measure, nor with reference 
to the question of a repeal of the charter which was 
hereafter to be made.’ 

Mr. N. said that some Senators had expressed 
dovbts as to whether an attempt would be made 
hereafter to repeal the Bank charter. For himself, 
he had not the slightest doubt but that this ques- 
tion would be made. To doubt it was to question 
the veracity and sincerity of distiugished Senators, 
who have pledged themselves to go before the 
country upon the question of repeal. If he was 
actuated now in his votes with reference to the 
question of repeal, he should most certainly desire 
that the bill should pass with as many defects as 
possible, and ke kacw of no greater defect than 
that of shrouding the transactions of the directors 
in mystery, concealing their favoritism in accom- 
modations, and their orders to the branches, from 
the public eye. 

My. N. said th t secrecy was essential to the di- 
rectors of banks in managing them upon the prin- 
ciples, and for the objects, which had heretofore 
characterized their proceedings. They were shrewd 
men, and had availed themselves of mystery upon 
the same principle with which priests in the dark 
ages resorted to it—-to give ihe appearance of great 
witdom and complication to the management of 
banks; whilst it enabled them, with perfect impu- 
nity, to perpetrate the grossest frauds upon the 
people. He said there was still no little supersti- 
tion in the public mind even in the nineteenth 
century, and bank directors had profited largely 
by itin hiding from the light of day their secret 
transactions, Bat this delusion was rapidly disap- 
pearing—the people were now satisfied that bank 
directors were not infallible men, and that they 
were neither wiser nor more honest than other men. 
The recent exposures of. the great frauds in the 
Jate United States Bank, had removed much of the 
delusion which heretofore existed as to the wisdom 
of secret bank parlor transactions. 


In voting - 


Instead of unbounded confidence, Mr. N. said 
there is now a universal distrust of banks and their 
management. Recent developments had illustra- 
ted the real purposes and objects of covering up the 
preceedings of banks with mystery. He did not 
believe. that confidence could again be restored, un- 
til the transactions of banks were subjected to un- 
restrained scrutiny, and entire publicity. There 
was something in the American character hostile 
to secret associations. Senators had witnessed a 
striking illustration of this fact in the excitement 
which had prevailed in several States against ma- 
sonic institutizns. A few popular leadershad been 
able to arouse this spirit of jealoasy towards an insti- 
tution in which the people had no known interest,and 
had succeeded in convulsing whole communities. It 
wasa fact generally conceded that the late Gen. Har- 
rison was indebted to the exertions of a distin- 
guished Antimason for bis nomination to the Pre- 
sidency. Senators on the other side should take 
warning from this fact. That same prince of An- 
timasons [Thaddeus Stevens] was now understood 
to be manufacturing another candidate for the Presi- 
dency—-General Scott, a military hero, whose 
chivalry none could doubt. If, said Mr. N. thers 
be this jealousy of concealment and secrecy even 
in reference to such an institution as Masonry, Se- 
nators would do well to consider how powerfully 
this feeling may be excited in reference to an in- 
stitution, in whose management they have so deep 
an interest. The Bank is to rest upon their credit, 
to use money borrowed upon their bonds, and to 
loan the taxes drawn from their labor. Can Sena- 
tors suppose that they will not feel a lively interest 
in knowing how such an institution is managed ? 
When the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Benron} 
takes his appeal from Congress to the highest tri 
bunal, the sovereign people, on the question of re- 
pealing this charter, Senators deceive themselves 
greatly if they suppose that this principle of secrecy 
will not operate powerfully upon the country in 
the promotion of the verdict of the people. - An in~ 
stitution which is to exercise such immense powers 
as its friends attribute to it, ought to be divested of 
every feature which is likely to attach suspicion 
and distrust to its operations. In his judgment this 
odious doctrine of bank secrets, combined with the 
fact that the Bank is to be located in the District of 
Columbia, would furnish to the opponents of the 
institution weapons of warfare. that would enable 
them to triumph before the people. 

But, said Mr. N. we are in the midst of a most 
important Bank reformation. The Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cray] has admitted the progress of 
this reformation on the question of publicity, and 
has yielded some litile to the lights of experience. 
But he is unwilling to wait for the full fruits of 
this progressive reformation H:s bill makes very 
little improvement on the old system of banking— 
a system universally repudiated. Whilst the sub- 
ject of currency is undergoing a most thorough in- 
vestigation throughout the country, when all ac- 
knowledge that the existing system must be reform- 
ed, and when the most distinguished financial ta- 
lents of the country are anxiously shedding light 
upon the subject, and pointing out the necessary 
improvements, the Congress of the United States is 
engaged in enacting a bill which must at once step 
this spirit of inquiry, re-establish for twenty years 
the old repudiated system, availing themselves of 
none of the results of experience, or of the valua- 
ble principles established in the discussions of the 
day. The Bank made by Congress will be the 
model for the State Legislatures in their action— 
the currency question will cease to be the subject of 
investigation; but we shall fall back upon the pre- 
sent rotten system, and shall be compelled to go 
through another age of bank frauds, favoritism, 
and corruption, perpetrated in the secret conclaves 
of bank parlors. | 

Mr. N. said he could conceive of but two classas 
of persons who were interested in keeping the pro- 
ceedings of banks concealed from public serutiny— 
the directors, who desired to manage banks for their 
own advantage, and the brokers and stock and 
other speculators, who would most probably be se- 
cret partners in the fraudsof the directors. ‘To such 
men secrecy is essential. But to the stockholder, 
the noteholder, and the honest business man whose 
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note is disccunted, the utmost publicity would be 
of no disadvantage. Honesty has nothing to fear 
from light; itis fraud which wants a hiding place. 

The man who lives upon fictitious credit, who 
enjoys heavy accommodations for purposes of spe- 
culation, can maintain his credit only under the 
cover of concealment. To him the secrecy of the 
bank parlor is his real capital—remove that and 
his occupation is gone. 

The remarks which he had made, Mr. N. said, 
applied more particularly to ihe proposition 
to give publicity to the discounts and loans of the 
Bank. They were applicable, however, to the 
proposition now pending to publish the orders is- 
sued from time to time by the board of managers 
to the branches. This board is to manage and 
control the operations of all the branches—to dic- 
tate their policy-—-to give orders for expanding and 
contracting the time of discounts. We desire that 
these orders shall be made public as soon as they 
are issued, Every order forexpaucion or contrac- 
tion must affect the interest of every man in the 
country. Hence, every man had an interest in 
having the earliest information of any change in 
the policy of the Bank, to exable him to accommo- 
date his own business to the change. ‘This infor- 
mation, so desirable to all business men, ought not 
to be confined to the favored few who enjoyed the 
privilege of knowing the Bank secrets. 

But, said Mr. N. the full importance of this pro- 
position can only be comprehended by taking a 
view of the extraordinary powers with which this 

_ board of managers are to be invested. The advo- 
cates of the bill maintain that the Bank will have 
the power to “iurnish a sound and uniform curren- 
cy for the people. This power, which belongs only 
to sovereignty, is to be delegated to the board of 
nine. If, by “uniform currency,” gentlemen mean 
a currency which will circulate at par in every por- 
tion of the country, he would admit that a great 
benefit would be secured by such a curreacy. But 
this was merely “‘sticking in the bark’—the evil of 
the currency was that it lacked uniformity in 
quantity; or, in other words, stability în the circu- 
lating medium: was the great desideratum. If the 
currency can be made to approximate to stability, 
varying only according to the legitimate rules of 
trade, uniformity in value becomes a necessary 
consequence. But (said Mr. N.) this sovereign 
power of furnishing a uniform currency for the 
people is to be entrusted to a select board of 
nine, and this board is to execute the power 
through orders issued through the Branch. Ought 
these orders to be secret edicts? This board was 
also to regulate the State banks, the exchanges, 
commerce, and, in fact, to assess the value of the 
whole property and labor of the Union. By their 
orders they are to check the discounts of State 
banks or to authorize them to expand, and yet the 
order which is to operate upon the Siate banks is 
to be kept secret even from those banks. Every 
order issuing from this board will have all the force 
and sanction of law. Under the charter and by- 
laws of the Bank, this board are constituted a 
commercial and monetary legislation for the 
Union. Its laws are to operate directly upon 
the value of the currency, its quantity, and the 
value of property and labor, and yet those laws 
are to be enacted in secret, and to be disclosed to 
none but those initiated in the Bank secrets! Under 
this: system of secret Bank legislation and secret 
communications to the branches, the existence of new 
laws can only be known from the effects which are 
produced. The causes for their adoption or the 
purposes to be effected are carefully concealed 
within the bosoms of the Bank managers. 

Mr. N. said that the powers conferred upon this 
board of Bank managers were sovereign powers 
greater than fthose possessed. by the General Go- 
vernment. No Senator would vote directly to au- 
thorize any one man in the Union to sit in judg- 
ment upon the value of property and labor, to fix 
that value from day to day according to their dis- 
cretion, much less would any Senator sanction an 
outrageous proposition, if the power was to be ex- 
ercised and executed in secret. Yet Congress 
was about to confer such powers indirectly, if the 
Bank possesses the attributes which are claimed 
for it by its friends. Ht were far better, said Mr. 


]) man. 


N. that this Government should exercise its legi- 
timate functions with closed decors, and cease to 
publish to the world the results of its deliberations, 
than that such unlimited powers should be delegat- 
ed to the Bank to be exercised without responsi- 
bility, and in the secret courts of the Bank parlor! 
Mr. N. said it should be borne in mind that to give 
full effect to the extraordinary powers of the Bank, 
it was to be owned at least in the proportion of one- 
third by the people, and the public moneys were to 
be committed to its custody and use. With such 
an interest in the institution, he maintained that the 
people had a right io the fullest information as to 
its policy. 

But there was another point of view, (said Mr. 
N.) in which the importance of the proposition be- 
came still more apparent. The fact was not to be 
disguised or concealed, that this Bank was to bea 
party mackine—it was emphatcaliy, as its name 
imports, a Treasury Bunk! tie remembered that 
Mr. McDuflie, some years since, had made a report 
in which he bad argued the constituiionality cf a 
Bank, and presented its advantages with a degree 
of ability not surpassed, if ever equalled by any other 
If he was not mistaken, Mr. McDuffie con- 
eluded that report with the sentiment, that if sucha 
Bank should ever become a party machine, its 
powers and dangers would be so great that all its 
advantages would be outweighed. In 1837, the 
same gentleman had avowed himself opposed to a 
United States Bank upon the distinet greund 


that under existing circumstances such an 
institution would become necessarily a po- 
litical machine. Mr. N. said, it would 


be madn2ss in any man now to doubt the truth of 
this remark of Mr. McDuffie. This Bank cannot 
exist a day except asa political institution. Its 
friend; claim its establishment as the result of the 
late party wiumph! If passed it must be passed 
exclusively by a party vole! Its stock will be taken 
by none but the members of one party! But when 
we ium to the organization of the Bank, and see 
it located in this District, amidst politicians and in 
full view of the Execulive—when we see one-third 


-of its managers the creatures of Executive will, 


and the whole Board the active partizans of the 
party which has created it, we cannot doubt what 
will be the real character of the institution. 

Now, said Mr. N. can any reason be given why 
the transactions of such an institution, the right 
arm of Executive power, should be concealed from 
the country. Who can begin to fathom the powers 
of a President with nine willing subservient parti- 
zans as a Board of Control forthis Bank! Allow 
this clique to concoct their measures in secret, to 
issue them secretly, to execute them secretly, and 
the Executive power is irresistible. 

Mr. N. said, that believing as he did that honesty 
wished no concealment butdelighted in open and 
fair dealing, he had therefore voted for every pro- 
position to give publicity to the proceedings of the 
Bank, and upon the same principle he should vote 
for the present amendment. 

Mr. BENTON rose to give his assent to this, as 
he would to all propositions o" the kind tending to 
bring light into the Bank parlor. Publicity was a 
great question, and was making progress. He re- 
curred to the rejection of the proposition to make 
ihe Senate’s proceedings public in 1791, when on- 
ly seven men could be found to vete for it. 

He alluded to the secret journal of the conven- 
tion, which was only published in 1819, after re- 
peated efforts; and he asked who would think of 
holding a secret convention to make laws or a con- 
stitution for this couniry now? 

The great law of banks is to keep bank secrets 
from the people. In three years the people will 
look back with astonishment at this reign of secre- 
cy-—the advocates of it now, will not then dare to 
acknowledge that they voted against letting in the 
light on bank parlor meetings; but he wouid have 
their names placed on the journals of this cham- 
ber. The chronicles of the world cannot disclose 
more scenes of iniquity than ihe chronicles of 
bank secreis—more hearts have been withered— 
more tears wrung from the widow and tke or- 
phan by the operations carried on under the 
veil of bank parlor secrecy, than under any 
other veil of darkness ever yet employed as a 
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pall to cover crime. He. would go“ more: at 
large into this some other time—weuld investi- 
gate the bank parlor doings, from the splendid 
chambers of the United States Bank palace to the lit- 
le shanty in which the washerwomen were’ cheated 
by shinplasters. Secrecy was at the bottom of all 
the evils that ever flowed from contractions and 
expansions. Had the veil been torn away, they 
never could have happened. This great struggle 
for publicity will be rewarded by the approbation 
and thanks of millions. Every man, every Wo- 
man, every child in the community will invoke 
blessings on them. Those who support the princi- 
ple of secrecy, will have to consider themselves as 
a doomed sect. It only needs to be explained to 
the people to insure the exelnsion of that sect from . 
the legislative halls of the country—and the people 
shall have itexplained to them. This Bank is to 
follow the old plan to secrecy—every shilling ex- 
tracted from the people to make up its capital, and 
to keep it supplied with Government funds to loan 
out to its partners, will be employed in producing 
expansions and contractions to make fortunes for 
the friends and directors of the great: Fise. And 
all is to be kept secret; but it will notdo. We are 
in the minority, but never, during the last twenty 
years, did he feel so triumphant, so victorious, as 
he felt at the battle of this extra session. He said he 
would not go at large into these matters. Fle rose to 
back his friends, not by backing out as did Sir Joun 
Fatstarr’s friends, but by voting and standing with 
his. He would now quotean extract from the writings 
of him whois orthodox on Democracy, and whose 
name grows brighter, and brighter,and will continue 
to do so as long as human rights prevail. Speak- 
ing of making money plenty and making it scaree, 
Mr. Jefferson tells what he had learned from his - 
friend Brown. He says: % 

“Mr. Brown tells me he hag it from a merchant here, that 
during the last winter,” &¢c. [Here he quoted the book, show- 
ing how the contractions and expansions were made.) “Men 
made fortunes in sixty or ninety days—contractions were made 
by the directors that they and their friends might buy in—then 
expansions, that they might sell out? Mee 

This reminded Mr. B. of Voltaire, writing from 


. Fernay, two hundred miles from Paris, in his own 


beautifal and simple language: 3 
“I have a friend in Paris who writes to me when there is a 
Bank contraction. Tthen buy in stocks; and he writes when 


there isan expansion, then I sell out, and thus I make a for- 


sitting in my chair.” , 
aN pay Sit, kaid Mr. B. that which Voltaire did 
for himself I want to do for the people of this 
Union, by this amendment. 1 want them to have 
a friend to tell them when to buy and when to 
sell; but to simplify the operation and reach every 
man, I want it to be published in the gazettes of 
the country. I wantthe world to know when this 
great Fisc is going to change the prices of labor 
and every thing else, that all may be prepar- 
ed, &c. ee ; 
Mr. WALKER showed, from official docu- 
ments furnished by the Bank itself, the expan- 
sions and contractions of that institution for a se- 
ries of years. From 1817 to 1818, the expansions 
were $38,000,000; from 1818 to 1819, the contrac- 
tions were $6,000,000; from 1819 to 1820, the con- 
tractions were $4,000,000; from 1820 to 1821, the 
contractions were $1,000,000; from 1821 to 1822, 
$2,000,000; thus contracting to the amount of $13,- 
000,000 in tour years. eed begah to capang 
again, and from 1822 to , the expansio 
were §2,000,000; from 1823 to 1824, $3,000,000; 
from 1824 to 1825, the contractions were $2,000,- 
000; contractions from 1826 to 1827, $3,000,000; 
expansions from 1827 to 1828, $3,000,000; from 
1828 to 1829, $6,000,000; from 1829 to 1830, $l,- 
000,000; from 1830 to 1831, $4,000,000; from 1831 
to 1833, $22,261,000. He called attention to 
the important fact that the year before the Bank 
applied for a recharter, she had extended her loans 
and discounts from forty-four millions to sixty-six 
millions cf dollars, in order to put the country in 
a general state of indebtedness, so that the refusal 
to recharter would inflict the greatest amount of 
suffering on the community. - This was an extra- 
ordinary document, showing how fluctuating and 
unsullied was the standard of value established by 
the jate Bank of the United States. Instead of being 
a correct standard it was shown that it had 
increased in amount 50 per cent. in a single year. 
In the single year 1817-18, the circulation ite 
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creased seven millions of dollars. Now, the actual 
circulating medium of the country is the Standard 
of value and prices—pricés rise or fall ag that me- 
dium’ is increased or diminished, which was to be 
done at pleasure by the uncontrolled orders, (ar as 
they would be if the Bank’ was located in New 
York, the British orders in council) of this central 
board. Now this board would, by these orders, 
exercise a much greater control over the industry, 


property, and business of the country, than both 
Houses of Congress, ‘This board will lay tariffs or 
money at their pleasure, or take it off. The total 
wealth of tlie nation was estimated at twenty thou- 
sand millions of dollars, and ifa contraction affeet- 
ed the price of this whole property ten per cent. it 
would make asinking in this price of two thousand 


millions of dollars, and evenif it aff-cted itonly one 
per cent. it would amount in a year to two hundred 
millions of dollars—or ten times the whole annual 
revenue of the Government. Ang yet these direct- 
ors, Who are to exercise a power which the despots 
on the banks of the Bo-phorus of the Neva never 
dare to exercise, were to have their edicts in- 
volved in an impenetrable veil of secrecy. 

The question was then taken on Mr. ALLEN’S 
amendroeni; and decided in the negative as for- 
OWS: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, Hen- 
derson, King, Lian, McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholas, 
Pierce, Sevier, Smih of Connecticut, Sturgeon, 
Tappan, Walker, Williams, Woodbury, Wright, 
Youvg—23 

NAYS— Messrs, Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay- 
ard, Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Dixon, Evans, Hontington, Ker, Ma:gam, Mer- 
rick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, 
Preston, Simmons, Smith of Indiasa, Southard, 
Tallmadge, White, Woodbridze—a6, 

Mr. WALKER then proposed to amead the bill 
by prohibiting loans to directors and officers of the 
Bank, or to members cf Congress. 

r. WALKER advocated the amendment at 
some length. He showed that the liabilities of 
Bank directors of New Orleans, being 170 in num- 
ber, amount to seventeen millions. Toe directo- 
ries of the States of Louisiana and Mississippi 
amoutted to thirty-e:ght millions. This ratio in 
these two States would bring itto 150 millions, if 
extended to a‘l the banks of the Union, and would 
infer the astounding fact, that Bank directors 
wielded, for their own benefit, one fourth of the 
whole banking capital of the Union. 

He showed from authentic documents and re- 
ports laid before the Legislature of Louisiana, how 
the system of allowing Bank directors to be them. 
selves borrowers from the banks kad worked in the 
South. In some of ihe banks there, one individnal 
of a commercial firm was direcior in one bank, | 
and his pariner director in another, Their 
paractice was io object to the bils and 
notes of the best pianters when offered for dis- 
count, and at the same time, pass their 
own endorsements to any amount, When they 
yetired to their own counting rooms, they were pre- 
pared to cash the very bills and notes they had re- 
jected in bank, charging 2% per cent. commission, 
and 24 per cent. for endorsing, and next day they 
got the very notes they had before refused and dis- 
counted in bank—passing them themselves—with 
their own endorsements: thus obtaining the money 
themselves at 5 or 6 per cent, and making the 
planters pay at the rate of 18. 

A second amendment offered by Mr. Watrer 
was to exclude members of Congress from obtain- 
ing loans, discounts or accommodations at the 
Bank cr its offices, or in any way from the institu- 
tion. He wished members of Congress to be 
placed beyond suspicion in the voies they would 
have to give at every session, when the affairs of 
this Bauk should come before Congress. It was 
now placed beyond a doubt thatif' this bill passes 
intoa law, the subject of repeal would never be 
lost sight of by the friends of the people; the agi- 
tation would never cease till that repeal was ag- 
complished. In ihe discussions whieh must neces- 


sarily take place, not only should all power of 
temptation be taken away, but for the honor and 
purity of Congress, its members should be placed | 


beyond the reach of suspicion. He (Mr. WALKER) 


| believed the simple maxim, so beautifully and 


simply expressed in the sacred volume, “Lead us 
not into temptation,” was as valuable as any max- 
imin either the Old or New Testament; and that 
in legislation it ought never to be lost sight of. 
For that reason, without ‘intending it lo be under. 
stood that he meant to cast imputation on any man 
or set of men, he thought this amendment one of 
be most essential .yet offered, ` 

Mr. WOODBURY would direct the at'ention of 
the Senate to the report of the committee appointed 
to examine the Bank in 1819, of which the present 
President of the United States was a member, By 
this document it appeared, that within four years 
from the establishment of the branch at Baltimore, 
its entire capitai of a million and a half of dollars 
was sunk, and one hundred end sixty thousand 
dollars in addition. In looking over this docu. 
men', it would be perceived that two genilemen, 
who were directors of the branc, were on each 
other’s paper to a vastamount. One note with the 
names of George Williams and James McCulloch 
upon it for three hundred and thirty eight thousand 
dollars, and another with the name of George Wil- 
liams on it for the moderate sum of two hundred 
and fifty-six thonsand dollars, Every cent of these 
amounts was lest, and the branch, as he had said 
tefore, in the course of four years sunk one mil- 
lion six hundred and sixty thousand dollars. With 
such an example before us, he thought there could 
be no hesitation ia adopting the amendment. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky would say one word as 
to the amendment. By the bill, as it stood, no 
member of Congress could borrow of the bank 
here, ner any director or officer, andhe would have 
heen glad to have extended the principle to the 
branches; but what would have been the effect? 
There may be twenty or more branches, and to 
give salaries to the directors of these institutions 
would embarrass the bank, and men of business 
and charaeter could not go into them without some 
advantage to be derived from it, 

If you deny, therefore, the directors the privilege 
of obtaining loans, you would get the worst kind 
of men, while men of business would be left ont, 
Were gentlemen on the other side prepared fer 
such a siate of things as this? Why wasa mem- 
ber of Congress to be proscribed, the whole class 
denounced, and a Cain-like ma-k to be set on 
them? Why say, while all may borrow, a mem- 
ber of Congress shall not? Conld gentlemen vote 
as though they were afraid to trust them? If so, he 
did not envy them their feelings; though there 
might have been bad members of Congress, and 
doubtiess tere might be some still S0, aS a class, 
he believed them to be as high-sonled and as patri- 
otie a set of wmn as ever existed, 

Mr. WOODBURY said the argument of the Se 


nator from Kentucky was, that because you eid | 
po: pay a salary to these directors, they mast be j 


allowed to help themselves. 
Mr. CLAY denied that this was his argument. 
Mr. WOODBURY said that was the result of it, 
as appeared from the conduet ot the directors of 
the Baltimore branch, 


two thousand dollars. 
that these directors, if they were merchants doing, 


ie 5 : Be | 
a fair business, could not get accommodation from } 


any other Bank than this? Why, the banking capi- 
tal of this country is three hundred millions of 


dollars, and the whole capital of this Bank is only | 


thirty millions. 

Mr. WALKER would say a word about loans 
to members ef Congress, He would not exclude 
them, to puta Cein-like mark upon them and de- 
grade them, but to elevate them above derogatory 
suspicions. He would ask gentlemen to icok to 
the reports of the late United Siates Bank, Did 
not members of Congress receive loans from that 
Bank to the amount of half a million at one time?. 
Were not these very members galled on annually, 
while thus indebted to that institution, to pass their 
vote for continuing its existence? Will not a simi- 
lar vote be called for annually in relation to this 
Bank? And will any maa say that a member of 
Congress who is to vote on any question relating to 
this institution, should be a debtor to it, or in any 


who in four years helced | 
themselves to one million six hundred aad sixty- | 
But did gentiemen suppose | 


way interested in the vote he must give? The sa- 
cred volume says that the borrower is the servant 
of the lender. Ate men different in their nature 
now from what they were then? 

Mr. KING said he had not intended to partici- 
pate in this discussion, especially as he saw the dis- 
inclination on the other side to debatt-any, the most 
important proposition subinitied, bad it not been for 
the remarks of the Senator from Kentucky. So far 
from thinking the intreduction of the resolution 
was a stigma on members, he would have offered 
it himseif, had not his friend from Mississippi done 
it, and’ for doing it he had his thanks. 

‘He differed altogether from the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cray] in regard to the effect of the 
self-denial which wouid induce members 10 exclude 
themselves from the privilege of borrowing from 
the Bank, The members of this Congress were 
about to create a vast source of accommodation 
and emolument. They were forbidden by the Con- 
stitution to receive the emoluments of an office 
created by them, wear its honors, or to 
execute its powers, because these considera- 
tions might influence members to establish placesof 
power or emoluments from selfish motives, rather 
than public considerations. It members created 
an institution which placed millions at their dis- 
posal, and they consented to receive them, would 
not tne spirit of the Constitution be violated? And 
was it possible that it could be held a badge of dis» 
grace, that members of Congress, whil establish- 
ing the greatest fountain of sordid influence ever 
known to the country, should observe the spirit of 
the Constitution, and evince a disinterestedness 
which would exclude their action from the impute- 
tion of being influenced by expected accommoda- 
tions from the bank? There was sufficient room 
for suspicion, in the ability of the banking interest 
to bring douceurs to operate on those they could in- 
fluence. During the struggle of the late Bank for 
anew charter, he knew many members ot Con- 
gress who had received accommodations from it 
they could not repay in kind, and they became àc- 
tive adherents of the institution. He would shut 
the door upon accommodations to members of Con- 
gress, and in this way, at Jeast, exclude the suspi- 
cion of any portion of the body being tainted with 
this sort of indirect douceur, 

As for himself, he would assoon think of advo- 
ca'ing the creation of an office which the President 
bad promised him he should have, as to vote for 
the charter of a Bank from which he expected to 
g-t accommodations in the way of loans. 

With regard to offizers and directors, it would 
be better to give high salaries and burden the in- 
stitution, than to place people in them to draw 
hundreds of thousands oat of them. While creat- 


. ing an institution for good or for evil, they ought to 


keep it as far as possible from the control of its 
officers. 

Mr. HENDERSON said, if there was a limita. 
tion fixed to allow the directors a certain amount 
of accommodation, he would vote for the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MERRICK said he would also vote for it 
with a limitation. 

Mr. BAYARD said he would also vote for it 
with a limitation, and proposed 15 or 20,000. 

Mr. WALKER would medify his amendment 
to gain strength; and said he would adopt the sug: 
gestion of his colleague, and the honorable Scnator 
from Delaware, to limit the liabilities of each di- 
rector, so that they shall not exceed $10,000 debt 
oa the part of any one to the corporation, He 
showed how the abuses of the Bank grew under 
the power of directors to lend to themselves, He 
gave the history of the loans at New Orleans, The 
directors were the leading cémmission merchants. 
They wouid not lend to the planter or the ordinary 
dealer, but would compel them to come to them to 
get their acceptance on the bills offered for dis- 
count, for which they charged two and a half per 
cent. and then these bills were discounted. In ef- 
fect this was to make the directors the borrowers 
of the whole capital they managed, which they 
employed in exacting enormous usury from these 
who sought loans. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama said that the only way 
to secure an honest administration of the Bank 
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was to pay the directors a salary and exclude them 
from all participation ia loans or the use of the 
Bank capital. He referred to the experience of 
the abuses of the Bank of Alabama by directors, 
to prove that it was impossibie to have an impar- 
tial and honest management without excluding 
them from the use of the money themselves. He 
then referred to the abuse and mischief which ori- 
ginated in the loans to members of Congress. 
He also called the attention of the Senators in 
the siat'stics of those political accommodations. 
He showed that in the session when the rechartor 
was pending, forty-four members had aimost a 
haif million of bank money in their pockets. He 


gave this statistical account: 
In 1830 it loaned to 52 members $192,101 
1831 s 50 ss 392,100 
1832 sf 44 ef 478 069 
* 1833 “ 58 s 374,766 
“ 1834 ef 52 se 238,586 


Making $1,675 622 loaned to 365 members of 
Congress within five years, 

This fact was kuown to the public, but the 
names of the borrowers were not known. Tne 
odium, with suspicion of corruption, fell on ail the 
members. He was unwilling to share in the disgrace, 
as he was unwilling to participate in dividing the 
wages of corruption., 

Mr. ALLEN ‘noticed the contrast between the 
legislation which made it felony in a Sub-Treasurer 
to use one doilar of putlic money, and that which 
now ordered the Government money not only to 
be lent out, but provides that the new Sub-Trea- 
surers may lend every dollar of the publie money 
to themseives. These directors are to pass judg- 

. ment onnotes for dicount; they will pass judgment 
‘that their own are good, and none other; and thus 
loan to themselves all ih? public funds. He wished 
it to be borne in mind that this is public money— 
it belongs to the people; yet the directors, tha 
Government officers of the institution, may loan 
itall to themselvesand their friends contrary ‘o 
the spirit of the retained clause of the Sub-Treasu- 
ry law. The Senator from Kentucky says that a 
great deal must be left to the Administration. The 
President hasthe appointment of three directors, 
and may influence two; and thus, through the dis- 
cretionary power of the Administration, may con- 
trol the public purse as well as the sword, and use 
all for his own re-election, &c, Thus you come here 
to pass this measure to control future elections, 
&c. With regard to the members of Congress, he was 
the first that found that part of the report disclosing 
the secret of the Bank loans to them. He found it 
by accident, and told it to the farmers, and they 
were astoniszed. All can recollect the effect— 
from forty to fifly members of Congress had bor- 
rowed more money in five years than they received 
from the Treasury for their service. Toey were 
better paid by the Bank than by the country, aud 
. therefore served the Bank best. What safety ¢ould 
there be against such influence? We will talk of 
these things on entering the broad arena before 
the people, where no silence can be imposed when 
this act is passed, and we will have to repeal it. 
Gentlemen may, for the present, entrench them- 
selves behind the shield of silence, but will, in the 
end, find they have sinned away their day of grace. 

The metion was still farther debated by Messrs. 
WOODBURY and WALKER in the affirmaiive, 
and Messrs. CLAY of Kentucky and BERRIEN 
in opposition. The question was then divided, 
being first taken on the motion to restrict the 
amount of loans to Bank officers and directors to 
$10,000; which was decided in the affirma‘ive, 
ayes 25 noes 21, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Benton, Bu- 
chanan, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Cutbbert, 
Falton, Henderson, King, Linn, McRoberts, Mer- 
rick, Mouton, Nicholson, Pieres, Porter, Sevier, 
Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Walker, Wil- 
liams, Woodbury, Wright, and Young—25. 

NAYS—-Messrs. Barrow, Bates, Berrien, 
Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, 
Evans, Huntington, Ker, Mangum, Miller, More- 
hea, Prentiss, Preston, Simmons, Smith of ingia- 
na, Southard, Tallmadge, White, and Wood- 

idge—21. dyes ae 
onthe question was then taken to prohibit the 


Bank from granting accommodations to members 
of Congress, which was decided in the afirmative— 
ayes 23, noes 22. as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs, Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulion, Hen- 
derson, King, Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, Nichol- 
son, Pierce, Prentiss, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, 
Sturgeon, Walker, Williams, Woodbury, Wright 
and Young—Q3. 5 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay- 
ard, Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, C ayton, 
Dixon, Evans, Huntington, Ker, Mangum, Mil- 
ler, Morehead, Porter, Simmons, Smith of In- 
diana, Southard, Tallmadge, White and Wood- 
bridge—22. 

And then the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Fripay, July 9, 1841. 

Mr. RAMSEY rose and said that, in the yeas and nays, as 
published in the Intelligencer of yesterday, upon the final vote 
on the land bil], hisname was omitted. On that occasion, he 
had voted for the bill, and had made inquivy of the Clerk, and 
found that his name was accidentally omitted cn the journal. 
He now moved a correction of the error by directing the Clerk 
to insert his vote upon the journal, agreeably to the above facts; 
which was ordered by the House. 

Mr. FILLMORE moved that the House resolve itself into 
Committee ofthe Whole on the stateof the Union. 

Mr. HUNT hoped an opportunity would be. afforded him to 
oe his remarks, commenced yesterday, on the McLeod reso- 

ation, 

Mr. FILLMORE said he would not press his motion. 

The House resumed the consideration of the following reso- 
lution, heretofore offered by Mr G. Foyn: 

Resolced, That the President of the United Siates be re- 
quested to inform this Hause, if not incompatible with the pub- 
lic service, whether any officer of thearmy or the Atiorney Ge- 
neral of the United States has, since the 4th March last, been 
directed ty visit the S$ of New York for any purpose con 
nected with the imprisonment or trial of Alexander McLeod; 
and whether, by any Executive measures or correspondence, 
the British Government has been given to understand that Me, 
McLeod will be released or surrendered; and, if so, to commu- 
nicate to this House copies of the instructions to and report of 
such officer. 

Mr. HUNT resumed his remarks, having only ten minutes 
of the hour allotted by the rule to speak. 

The ten minutes having elapsed— 

Mr. BOWNE of New York rose and submitted to the Speak- 
er that the hour had elapsed. 

The SPEAKER so decided, and recognised Mr. BROWN 
of Tennessee as entitied tothe floor, 

Mr, BOWNEsubmitted thot the right was his, he having risen 
for tke purpose of claiming it. 

Tne SPEAKER said he had not so understood the gentleman. 
The Chair had understood the gentleman simply as rising to in- 
quire if the hoar had not expired. 

Mr. BOWNE claimed the floor. 

Mr. BROWN of 'Pennessee insisted on his right to the floor. 

Some conversation followed between the SPEAKER and va- 
rious members. And which— 

The SPEAKER said that. under the circumstances of the 
case, the gentleman from Tennessee {Mr. Brown] was enti- 
tled to the floor. 

Mr. BOWNE acquiesced, he said, in the decision of the 
Chair, but hoped thatan opportunity would be allowed him to 
express his views. ‘Che pcopte of the State of New York felt a 
deep interest in this question beyond alj others. 

Mr. A. V. BROWN of Tennessee addressed the House as 
follows: x 

Mr. Speaker: I ofer no apology for further discussion of this 
subject. It has not been discussed enough yet. It was not dis- 
cussed enough last winter, whenthe British Government half 
confessed thatshe had javaded our soil, burnt our property, 
and murdered our people. She so nearly confessed it, that 
when her minister’s letter was received, contajuing the impu- 
dent avowal that “the destruction of the Caroline was the pub- 
lic act of pergons in her Majesty’s service, obeying the orders 
of their superior authorities ” this halt ruag with indignation 
from oneside of it to the other. 

The niw Chairmen of the Ways and Means, and the 
present Postmaster General, both coming fron: the region of 
country where this outrage was perpetrated, made the most 
animaied appeals to cursympathi patriotism. 

But the cold suggestion was made then. as now, thatthe ne. 
gotiation was yet pending, and wem veware how we aroused 
the sleeping jion of English pow Soon afterward, the Com 
mittee on Foreign Reiations 
ed in its tone, commenting with seme s verity on British 
aggression and ambition, when we were in admonished of 
her fleets and armies. and the t with which she could re- 
duce our towns aud cities to as 

These admonitions were effectual. Pebate subsided; the 
first flashes of ourindignation cied away, and we adjourned, 
haf regretting that we had dared to debate the subject at all. 

Sir, Lord Palmerston observed ai] and read ail that was ut- 
tered in this hall; and cancludiog from the too cautious temper 
of that debate, that Mr. Forsyth would sot be sustained in the 
lofty stand he had taken--determined at once to make a psr- 
emplory demand upon us—to appeal to our fears, “ofthe seri- 
ous consequences of a refttsal.”? I Rope i 1, that no action 
of this Hoase, on this resolution, will ever irm his degra- 
ding estimate of its disposition and determivation to resist all 
foreign aggression at every hazard. 

113 time, high time, for us to speak out boldly and without 
reserve. Englands ministry have speken the wards of burning 
shame to the insulted honor ofthis country. One of her members 
of Parliament has even threatened to ars laves,and to excite 
ail the Indian tribes against us. And sh an Ame 
gress be afraidto speak—afraid to call even for necessary in 
formation, lest, peradventure, itshould embarrass our future 
negotiations? Sir, lam free to declave,that 1 desire to embar- 
rass all such negotiations, as have been lately going on. Were 
{the American Executive, my Secretary of State should never 


ibmitted a report, rather spirit- 
i § 
t 


write another line in the way of negotiation, until England 
withdrew that degrading thieat, which is yet hanging’ over my 
country, and which Mr, Webster has never had the keart tu re- 
pel—all Americanas that heart is, according to the gentleman 
from Virginia, [Mr. Wise] 

Rut, sir, can this call, by any possibility, «aibarvass. future 
negotiation? It cannot, for the resolution on its coufers on 
the President a houndiess discretion in giving o withholding the 
mformation. Besides a large portiun ofthe ¢a:l selatés only to 
the mission of two of our own public officers tohe State of New 
York, with whose instructions England should asver have been 
made acquainted. But instead of this, itis highly probable 
that the British Government knows all about them, whilst our 
own countrymen are profoundly ignorant‘on tie subject 

This mission was so extraordinary—so unlike ay tbing that 
had ever occurred under any former Administration, that curd. 
osity alone might prompt us to inguire why 4 brave and gal- 
ant General of our armies had been sent off four or five hundred 
miles, not to meet and batile as he had often and gluriously done, 
the enemiesof his country, but strange to tell—to attend to a 
law suit in court. Only think of it, sir, an old soldier, covered 
with his scars andhis honors, sent outto assist the law’ officer 
ofthe Government to argue a demurrer to an indictment, or to“ 
file a plea to the jurisdiction of a county court, Heavens! 
asthe eloquent gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Manswavs] 
would say, “what an immortal petrefaction” of human 
oliy! 

But, sir, to be serious, Was General Scott despatched to 
New York for any purpose connected with the trial of MeLeod? 


. Aad if so, what conld have beenthat purpose? Was it to effect 


a release by the sword, if the Attorney General should fail to 
procure it by the purse? sucha purposeis incredible. What, 
then? Why, the most probable conjecture is, that Mr. Webster 
had learned, from sume source or otner, that McLeod was to be 
liberated at all events, and at every hazird, by the Briush au- 
thorities in Canada; that in the event of a conviction, our soil 
was to be again invaded, our jail at Lockport to be pulled down 
or burnt Hike the Caroline; and, if necessary, to shoot and sabre 
and murder our people as they had done before ! 

Sir, I want to know allabout this military expedition; and if 
my conjecture should prove correct, then 1 want to know. why 
Mr- Webster should feel so much sympathy for this English 
subject, who iubumanly boasted that his sword was yet red 
with the blood of au American citizen; why he should send him 
testimony and counsel, aud render him every assistance in his 
power tə escape justice, and to ëlude the law. Surely Mr. 

Nebster was under no obligation to the British natios so to 
volunteer his services in behalf of one cf her subjects. That 
would make him more like a British consul than an American 
Secretary of Stae. From that hour Gi! not before) when Mr, 
Fox declared the approval of the burning of the Caroline, and 
the murder of her crew, by his Gcverament, Mr. Webster 
should have said, “Then go and defend McLeod yourself; em. 
ploy bis counsel with your own or your nation’s money; col- 
hct his testimony for him yourself; henceforth and forever I 
leave him to his fate, to answer (o the insulted and violated 
laws of New York in the best manuer he may.” ‘The more es. 
pecially should he have said and acted in this manner, after 
those threats which I suppose to have given rise to Gen, xcot’s 
expedition to New York. | 

But, sir, this whole mission has been marked throughout not 
more by the most morbid and misapplied sympathy, than by 
the novelty andinconsistency of the, duties whieh it imposed 
on the Attorney General. Itis the duty of that officer to prose- 
cute, not to defend, eriminais—to give counsel to our Presi- 
dent, and to the Heads of Departments—not to traversé the 
country for the release of foreign feiuns, who at the dead hour 
of midnight, by boats propelled by muffled oars, invade our 
territory, burn our property, and imbue their hands in better 
blood than ever flowed in English veins. 

Such are the duties of the Altorney General as declared by 

the statute of 1789, What duti s were assigned to him in this 
degrading mission—degrading to him who sent, and to him who 
was sent? You may find them inq age25 of Doc. No, 1. 
The President is impressed with t opriety of tranferring 
the trial from the scene of the principal excitement to some 
other and distant county. You will take care that this be sug- 
gested to the prisoner’s counsel. A ae 
~ “Having consulted with the Governor, you will proceed to 
Lockport, or wherever else the trial may be holden, and: fur- 
nish the prisonet’s counsel with the evidence of which you will 
be in possession, material to his defence, You will sce that he 
have skilfui and eminent counsel, if such be not already re- 
tained; and, although you are pot desired to netas counsel your- 
self, you will causeilto be signified to him, and tothe gentle- 
man who may conduct elerte, thal it isthe wish of this 
Government, that, in case | lefence is overruled by the court 
in which he shall be tried, proper ds be taken immediately 
for removing the cause, by writ of error, to the Supreme Court 
of the United Siates.’ 


wish of the Government. , 

The defendant, it was supposed, might not feel sufficient 
cty to save his neck from the halter by appealing to a higher 
uibunal, and must therefore be encouraged to doso by the as- 
surance that the Government wished him to doso. 

Mr. Attorney General ds fo signify to him that he had bet. 
ter appeal than die ! . S . 

Mr. Speaker, I pause to ask if, after this, you can believe that 
wonders wili ever cease? At all events can you believe they 
are likely to cease during this life- preserving, felon-saving 
ranch of this Administration. Esay nothing of its head, who 
had come in too unexpectedly, and was surrounded by too 
many perplexities at that period, to be presumed to have given 
much attention to thissubject; but [speak emphatically of this 
branch of the Administration. , 

Mr. Speaker, I wish now to call your attention to the re. 
maining clause of this resolution, to wit: “whether the British 
Government has been given to understand that McLeod will be 
released or surrendered.” i : 

Tis probable.that the President can give us but little more 
than the information contained in his message. 1 shall, there. 
fore, under thatsupposition, submit my views on the merits of 
the McLeod case, and the course pursued by the Secretary of 
State in the correspondence as it now stands, 


To-understand the merits of this cése, and to judge ‘of the 


propriety or impropriety of the course pursued by Mr: Web- - 


ster in it, we must havea clear and distinct understanding of 
the facta.. Fer these, I refer you to the speech of the honora- 
ble chairman of the Ways and Means at the last session, to the 
siatement ofthe case made by Mr. Webster himself, and Jasuly, 
to a condensed and nervous statement of them in the other end 


of the Capitol, which has never been denied or contradicted . 


there or on this floor. 

“This brings me to the case before us. What is it? ‘Lhe 
facts of the case are all spread out in official documents, and the 
évidence of them. are clear and undeniable. An American 
steam ferry boat traverses the Niagara river; she carries pas- 
sengers and property from one shore tothe other. The Eng. 
lish believe, and perhaps truly, that she carries men and arms 
to the insurgents in Canada; and without any appeal to our 
Governments, either State or Federal—withont applying to us 
to put our own laws in force against her—an English officer, 
of his own head, without the knowledge of the British Go- 
vernment, determines to do—what? Not to watch the sus- 
pected vessel, arrest her in the fact, seize the guilty and spare 
the innocent, but to steal upon hei in the night, board her 
asleep, and destroy her at the American shore, under the flag of 
her country, In the evening of the meditated outrage, volun. 
teers are called for—fifty or sixty dashing, daring fellows— 
ready to follow their leader to the devil, for that was the 
language used; and it proves the expedition to have been 
a diabolical one, and worthy to be led as well as fol- 
lowed by demons, The arms were sabres and pis- 
tols; the ‘season of attack, midnight; the means of ap- 
proach, light boats and muffled oars; the progress, slow, silent, 
and stealthy, that no suspicious sound should alarm the sleep- 
ing victims, The order was, death and no quarter, Thus 
prepared and led, they approach the boat in the dead of the 
night—reach her without discovery—rush on board—fly to the 
berths—cut, slash, stab, and shoot all whom they see—pursue 
the flying, and besides those in the boat, kill one man at least 
upon the soil of his country, far from the water's edge. Victo. 
rious in an attack where there wasno resistance, the conquerors 
draw the vessel into the midst of the current, set her on fire, and 
with all her contents—the dead, the living, the wounded, and 
the dying—send her in flames over the frightful cataract of the 
Niagara. McLeod, the man whose release is demanded from 
us, was (according to his own declarations, made at the time in 
his own’ country, repeated since in ours, and according to the 
sworn testimony of one of the survivors) an actor in that pirati- 
cal and cowardly tragedy -According to his own assertions, 
and the admissions of his comrades, he was one of the foremost 
in that cruel work, and actually killed one of the “damned 
Yankees,” to use his ewn words, with his own hands,’—Mr, 
Benton's speechin Senate United Statea, 

Now, sir, on these facts, which it warms one’s American 
blood to recite, can this band of merciless desperadoes be liable 
to punishment under the Jaws of New York, where their crimes 
were perpetrated? To my mind, after the best examination T 
have been able to give to the subject, there can be but one rg- 
sponse. McLeod, one of the perpetrators, is answerable, unless 
he can show that it was a public military expedition, seton foot 
by the proper authorities in Canada. withor without a previous 
declaration of war against this country, commanding the spe- 
cific things to be done for which he now stanas indicted in the 
State of New York. I repeat, commanding the specific things 
to be done for which he zs indicted. 

In time of open public war, such authority would be pres 
sumed. The courts would look to the public Gols, proclama 
tions, declarations uf war, and other proceeding of notoriety, 
and out. of these would find immunity to the individuals en: 
gaged, whilst the Government would retaliate on the enemy by 
like incursions into their territory. But in time of profound 
peace, wi'h all subsisting treaty stipulations of amity, in full 
force, no such presumptions can be resorted to, Egpress, po- 
sitive, and unequivocal commands from competent nuthority 
is all that can justify him. Were such commandsgiven? The 
whole case turns upon ¿hat fact. The case will turn on that 
fact in the courts of New York, The prisoner must come for- 
ward with the orders of Sir Irancis {ead, I believe then Go- 
vernor General of Canada. If not direct from him, he must 
show order from some military commander who issued them, 
and who received his orders from the supreme Colonial Go- 
vernment, Further back than that it would not be nece sary, 
as I conceive, to trace the orders. If such orders covered and 
embraced the specific act for which he was indicted, the courts 
of New York will andought to discharge him. But if the or- 
ders were general, “to break up the establishment at Navy Isl. 
and,’ that would not do—or if they were to destroy any 
vessel Conveying insurgents to or from the jsland??— 
that would not do. If they were “to take any steps, and 
to do any acts, which might be necessary for the defence of her 
Majesty’s territory, or for the protection of her Majesty’s sub- 
jects,” such orders would not do, They would not justify an 
invasion of our territory, nor the burning of a vessel lying 
peaceably moored to our own shores, with no Military stores, 
and with no troops for transportation. No prior use of the boat 
and no prior conduct of her crew—could justify the attack, be- 
cause not essential “to the defence of British territory nor of 
British subjects.” It might be an act of revenge for the past, 
but it could not benecessary for protection in fntnre. 

In any event capjure without burning, capture without the 
murder of her crew, would surely have been all that could 
have been necessary. But, sir, when only ordered ta defend 
British territory, they come at the dead hour of midnight and 
invade American soil—when only ordered to protect British 
subjects, they shootand stab and murder American citizens— 
instead at most of taking and towing the vessel over to the 
British side, and detaining her until the insurgents were ex- 
pelled from the Island—they tow her out to the middle of the 
river, set fire to her, and thus commit to the flames the remain- 
ing portion of her crew, sending them and the blazing wreck 
over the mighty falls of the Niagara. Sir, place yourself in 
that dark and bloody night, on the shore of that river, standing 
proudly as you would do on American ground. Tn the stillness 
of that night, listen to the landing of hostile soldiers on our 
shores—to the allack on one of our vessels—hear the groans of 
our dying countrymen: a moment after, look at that blezing 
sheet offire, slowly moving on to the dreadful cataract, till at 
last it makes its awful Jeap on the floads below. 

Sir, the waves of Niagara have extinguished the fires of that 
vessel—they have silenced forever the agonizing shrieks of 
her remaining crew—but the cry for vengeance still comes up 
from her deep and agitated bosom, in. tenes louder than the 
thunder of her own mighty cataract. Icarry"you back to that 


“midnight scene—to the tramp: of British goldiers—I point you 
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to the dead bodies of your countrymen—to the blazing victim of 
the jalls. Contemplating all these things, in the stillness of that 
night, can your heart find one throb of approbation, to the cold 
unfeeliig. diplomacy—to the tame and ready submission of the 
American Secretary of State? 

Submission to what? I answer—Ist. To the impudent me- 
nace or threat of the British Government. Do you ask me what 
he should havedone? I answer that he should have stopped 
all negotiation at once—instantly to have stopped it—until that 
menace was withdrawn. I answer further: that the least he 
should have done would have heen, the moment the British Go- 
vernment avowed her approbation of the act, be ought to have 
retorted her own language of peremptory demand of satisfac- 


tion, and to'have flung back her own menace of the serious . 


consequences of a refusal. This, sir, is the least he should have 
done, on that proud and insulting occasion. What else should 
he have done? Answering atall, he should have said to Mr. 
Fox: Your avowal of this act by the British Government is 
vague, prevaricating, anà unsatisfactory. > 

Task your attention, and that of this House and nation, to the 
precise words of that avowa]: 

“The grounds on which the British Government make this 


` demand upon the Government of the United States are these: 


That the transaction on account of which Mr, McLeod has been 
arrested, and is to be put upon his trial, was a transaction of a 
public character, planned and executed by persons. duly em- 
powered hy her Majesty’s Colonial authorities to take any steps, 
and to do any acts, which might be necessary for the defence of 
her Majesty’s territories, and for the protection of her Majesty’s 
subjects; and that, consequently, those subjects of her Majesty 
who engaged in that transaction, were performing an act of 
public duty, for which they cannot be made personally and in- 
dividually answerable to the laws and tribunals of any foreign 
eoumiry.’”? 

These are the precise words of the British Minister. It is fair 
to presume that they are the precise words of the orders of Col. 
McNab, under whom McLeod wag acting. Well, sir, suppose 
these orders to be before us now, or before the courts of New 
York on the trial: will such orders cover the case of McLeod; 
will they justify the burning of the Caroline, the invasion of our 
territory, ani the murder of our people? Surcly not; because 
these acts did not come within the scope of their orders or au- 
thority. They were only authorized or ordered to do such acts 
as were necessary for the “defence of her territory, and the pro- 
tection of her Majesty’s subjects.” The things done, and for 
which he stands indicted, were for none of these Purposes, and 
they, therefore, stand without excuse or justification, because 
they exceeded their authority. When is it that individucls, 
by the law of nations, are exempted from municipal liability in 
such cases? Itis only when the act done was by the command 
of the sovereign, 

Ofcourse that command must precede the act, and must clear- 
ly and satisfactorily cover it, Sir, Vattel nor Grotius nor any 
other writeron the laws of nations, any where, Jaysdown the 
doctrine that sthsequent approval, withont previous command, 
would excuse the individual committing the crime. Such a doe 
trine would perish by its own absurdity. It is true thata subse- 
quent approval may also involve the nation.and, in the language 
of the books, “make it a matter of pubhe concern” —as it was 
before that avowal, only one of individual concern This, 
however, only adds another pa rly to the controversy without. 
releasing the first. Henee it is said by Vattel, “if the offended 
State has in her power the iadividual who has done the injury, 
ae may, without scruple,} bring him to justice, and punish 
rim. 

This case, from Vattel, is precisely the case of McLeod. He 
was, to say the best forhim, but the servant, or agent, or sol- 
dier of the Canadian Government, ordered and sent to do one 
thing, to wit: to defend the British territory and protect the 
British subjects; but exceeding his authority, going beyond his 
orders, he invaded our territy, burnt our property, and mur- 
dered our citizens. He fled back to ns own country, and, if he 
had remained there, our only recourse would have been, to de- 
mand him of the British Government. When demanded, if the 
British Government refused to surrender him, she would have 
made it a “public concern,” and one might have looked to her 
for satisfaction for the refusal, Not for the original act of her 
subject, but for the refusal, and the measure of satisfaction for 
that. refusal would justly be, indemnity for losses sustained by 
the original act. But if before, or pending, or subsequent to 
such an demand, the individual returns within our jurisdiction, 
we may hold him responsible for his transgression of our laws, 
and punish him accordingly. When that is done, the original 
offence is atoned for. Nodouble satisfaction for that can be 
demanded, but we should be still atliberty to proceed for the 
subsequent refusal according to the circumstances of aggra- 
vation attending it. 

But, sir, 1 repeat that nothing short of a previous order to do 
the specific act complained of, given by competent authority, 
can save McLeod in the courts of New York. No subseqrent 
approval of it by the British Government can do it. McLeod 
will find it so on’his trial—and the American Secretary of State 
should have told the British Government so, and should have 
demanded the production of the original order or a copy ot it, so 
as to see precisely its extentand operation, And here is m 
highest objection'to the conduct of our Secretary of State. He 
never had the fearlessness to say to England “show me your or- 
der to this man or his leader; show me that—its date—its every 
words, that my Government may see whether these crimes are 
yours or his. I yours, the courts of New You k, in due season, 
will send him home unharmed and uninjured, whilst I will hold 
you instantly responsible for his conduct,” 

This is what Mr, Webster, in my hamble opinion, should 
have said and done, What did he say ard do? Ile affectsto 
see no distinction hetween a prior order and a subsequent ap- 
proval of the conduct of McLeod. sn fact he substitutes the 
latter for the former, and with indecent haste, gives the British 
Government to understand that the claim of New York consti- 
tuted thé only difficulty in the way of an instant compliance 
with its demand. What more? Why he gives Mr. Fox a copy 
of his instructions to the Attorney Genereail, and thereby informs 
him of the hasty and extraordinary means by which he was en- 
deavoring to snatch McLeod out of the hands of New York, the 
only remaining obstacle to his surrender. $ 

Sir, Mr. Fox saw at ence that his threat had told—the British 
Ministry saw the same thing—the British Parliament saw it— 
and they are all now Waiting in full assurance that the heroes of 
Acre will have no Opportunity to increase their laurels on the 
coast of America. 2 


But, sir, they may bemistaken afterall, ‘There is but one 


` 


thing can save him on histrial. If indeed he were absent from 
the scene of these outrages—if indeed he was no member of 
that “public force,” he wil] and ought to be acquitted. 

Bat the Supreme Court will require him, as Mr. Webster 
ought to have done, to produce the order under which the party 
acted. They will look closely tothe extent. of that order, and 
ifthat order were exceeded, he must die. No subsequent appro- 
val of the British Government can shield him—no oversight of 
the American Secretary can set aside the strict and impartial ad- 
ministration of justice.. Die he must, and all the thunder of the 
British navy cannot frighten the American people from approv- 
ing and applauding the sentence. ` , 

If such should be the fate of McLeod, there remains but one 
question to be considered, and that is one of peace and of war. 
Will Great Britain feel bound and pledged to-declare war 
against this country to avenge his death? Bir, England would 
never have thought of such a thing, but for the timid policy 
and unwise admissions of the Secretary of State. As it is, 
she may and probably will venture to appeal to that “eltéma 
ratio regium,” and, sir, in the very declaration in which she 
appeals to arms, she will present the correspondence of our 
own Secretary to vindicate the act. She will spread it before 
all Europe as her justification, and will engrave it on the very 
banner under which she will march to the conflict. È 

Mr. Speaker, it istoavert the horrors of war that this appa- 
rent severity of remarks on the course of the Secretary has 
been indulged in; and, if it must come, we wish to rescue the 
country from (he imputation of having induced it, by having 

o0 tamely surrendered the rights of our citizens. 

It isnot too late yet for Mr. Webster to review the fatal. ad- 
missions he has made, and to place this correspondence on 
more elevated and more defensible foundation. Ifno exhortation 
on this floor can prevail with him, let him learn it from Lord 
Palmerston himself. Let him learn it in the reply of that no- 
bleman to Lord Stanly in the British Parliament on the 9th of 
February, 1841. On that occasion he stated : , 

“With regard to the ground taken by Mr. Forsyth, in reply 
to Mr. Fox, I think it rgd tostate that the American Govern- 
ment wedeubtedly might have considered this transaction, 
either as a transaction tobe dealt with between the two Go- 
yernments by demands for redress, by one to be granted or re- 
fused by the other, and dealt with accordingly: or it might have 
heen considered, as the British autho: ities consider proceedings 
between American Citizens, on the British side of the border, as 
matter to be dealt with by the local authorities. 

“But the American Government chose the former course, by 
treating this matter as one to be decided between the two Go- 
vernments, and this ts the grownd ov which they are entitled 
to demand redress of the British, Government for the act of its 
subjects, and from that ground they cannot be permitted to 
recede.”? 

Sir, here is an admission of our original mght to seize and 
punish McLeod, infinitely stronger than is any where asserted 
by Mr. Webster. An admission butlittle weakened by the so- 
phistry which seeks to show that this original right had been 
lost by an appeal to the British Government for redress. That 
redress has never been granted, nay it has not „even been pro- 
mised, and, therefore, upon every known principle, this Go- 
vernment, stands remitted to her original right to punish 
McLeod whenever she can get hold upon him. Shehas him 
gow. Sherecurs to that admitted original right, notwithstand- 
ing its surrender by Mr. Webster. c 

T wish now to refer to another speech of Lord Palmerston, in 
reply to Mr. Hume, in the same debate. He said— 

“With regard to Mr. Forsyth’s letter I beg leave to say that 
the principle stands thus: In the case of the American citizens 
engaged in invading Canada, the American Government disa- 
vows the acts of those citizens, and stated that the British au- 
thorities might deal with them as they pleased, and that they 
were persons who were notinany degree entitled. to the pro- 
tection of the United States. But inthe other case they treat- 
ed the affair of the Caroline as one to be considered as that of 
the Government, and not to be left on the responsibility of indi- 
viduals, - Until, therefore, the British Government disowned 
those persons, as the American Government disavowed their 
citizens in the other case, they would have no right to change 
their ground on the question.” 

Now, sir, observe the position taken ia this last extract by 
Lord Palmerston. Until the British Government disown the 
persons who made the attack on the Caroline, they were not to 
be treated jike the British authorities treated the Americans 
taken on the Canada side. And how was that? By making 
them responsible to the local authorities. And why not treat 
them on both sides alike? Because we have not disowned our 
people, say they, as yvu have done yours. Butif you have not 
disowned them, have you ever owned them, or acknow- 
ledged their acts to be yours? No, never. 

For two years we demanded of the British Government to say 
whether zt did or did. not disown these persons; but she ui- 
terly failed during all that time to say whether she did or not. 
In the meantime, whilst she is standing mute and will not utter 
a single word either way, McLeod returns to the United 
States, impudently brags of his exploits in the affair, is arrested 
and confined for trial. Up tothis time, we could not get Eng- 
land to say a word on the subject: but now she comes very sud- 
denly to her speech, one of her felon subjects is about to get the 
rope around his neck, and she speaks up at once with full volu. 
bility. Is she entitled to her demand? Is she entitled to take 
our people on her side of the border and hang them up at the 
yard arn or shoot them like dogs, whilst her people, taken on 
our side, with their hands yet reeking with the blood of our 
fellow citizens, may stalk and strut and vapor through our 
land, with utter impunity? 

Sir, Mr. Webster virtually says all this may be done. He 
virtually surrenders the rights and privileges of our border ci- 
tizens, and lays them exposed to every marauding expedition 
that may be set on foot againstthem in Canada, But, sir, were 
this the last public actofmy life, I would protest against his 
doctrines and appeal from his decisions, 

Mr. FILLMORE, at the request, he said, of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, asked that certain documents necessary to 
the action of that committee, but not specially designated, be 
printed. The mation was agreed to, 

Mr. FILLMORE said that, deeming it jast and fair to both 
sides ofthe House that the time should be fixed when the loan bill 
should be taken out ofcommittee, he would move the following 
resolution : . 

Resolved. That, from and after two o'clock to-morrow, all 
debate in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union on House bill No. 5 shall cease, and the committee shall 
Proceed to yote upon the amendments that may he at that time 
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pending, or that may be offered to said bill; and then shall report 
the same, with such amendments as may have been agreed to, 
tothe House: Provided, That nothing in this resolution shall 
prevent the committee from reporting said bill to this House at 
an earlier hour. 

Mr. FILLMORE them moved the previous question. 

Mr. PROFFIT was understood to suggest an amend- 
ment to the resolution, and to say that scarcely any member 
of the Opposition had had an opportunity to express his 
views. 

Mr. FILLMORE said that, at the request of several gentle- 

“men, he would modify his resolution su as to read “Monday, at 
two o’clock.”” 

And the question being taken on the Jemand for the previous: 
question, there was a second. 

Mr. CLIFFORD asked the gentlemaa from New York [ Mr. 
Fitimore} to accept the following, as a modification of hisre- 
solution: 

“Provided that any amendments moved in the Com- 
mittee ofthe Whole may be again moved in the Iouse.” 

Mr. FILLMORE declined. 

And the House ordered thatthe main question, being on the 
adoption of the resolution, should now be taken. 

Mr SNYDER, of Pennsylvania, called forthe yeas sind nays 
on the main question; which were ordered, and, being taken, 
were as follows: Yeas 97, nays 79. 

So the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. FILLMORE moved that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the state ofthe Union. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD Doped the gentieman from New York 
(Mr. Fittmore] would allow the bill in relation to lunatics in 
this District to be takon up, that the amendments might be con- 
curred in, and the bill passed. ° 

The suggestion was not acceded to. 

LOAN BILL. 

The House again resolved itscli into Committee of the Whole 
on the State of the Union| Mr. BRIGGS, of Massachusetts, in the 
chair] on the bill authorizing a ioan not exceeding twelve mil- 
lions of dollars. 

The question being on the motion to strike out the enacting 
clause of the bil!— 

Nr. SALTONSTALL advocated the bill with much car- 
nestness, After some preliminary remarks, he said, What is 
this bill? Icisa vill ofa formidable sound, and of au unusual 
sound; for it is many years since we have had a bill authoriz- 
ing a loan, and appearing from the letter of its title, to bea bill 
to create an addition to ihe public debt. EL is a bill io authorize 
the President of the United states to borrow, at an interest of 5 
per cent. a sun not exceeding twelve mullions of dollars, the 
debt to be irredeemable until after eight years. ‘There is 
another feature in the bill, in the fourth section, authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to redeem such a part of the stock 
as he can with any surplus money which may be 1n the Trea- 
sury. This js the substance of the bill. 

Now, said Mr. S. the question is, whether such a bill 1s no- 
cessary? And whether it is expedient? {am of opinion that 
itis both necessary and exdedient. The country is in debt, 
(for the question is pot about creating a debt—the debt exists ; 
now is it wise that the debt should be liquidated, aud then paid 
off by instalments from year to year; so that we may pow tike 
afresh start? That is the question. ‘The whole sum in the bill 
is not of necessity to be borrowed; but only so much of it as 
shali he found to be necessary. Ehad last year the honor to be 
amember of the Committee of Ways and Means, and io serve on 
tnat committee in company with my respected friend from Vir- 
ginia, (Mr. Joxes,] who was then the chairman of that commit- 
tee, and I then looked somewhat closely into our fiscal concerns ; 
and hence, in part, the deep interest I feel in the fate of this 
bill. Isay that the President is not laid under the necessity, by 
the language ofthis bill, to borrow the whole of the twelve mil- 
lions of dollars, unless that amount shall appear to be indispen- 
sably needed; and it has given me great pleasure to witness the 
expression, all round this hall, of the u:most confidence in the 
Chief Magistrate, that he will not stretch or transcend his ofi- 
cial power; ia that sentiment of confidence I most fully cocur, 
and express it here with the utmost satisfaction. If the money 
shall not be wanted, it need not be borrowed, and the power to 
borrow it can dono harm; it may be taken up from time to 
time as the money shal] be wanted. 

Mr. 8. then proceeded to a detailed account of the state of the 
Treasury, and touched upon avariety of matters connected with 
the lastand present Administrations. 

Mr. WISE suid he had merely risen to note the fagt that to- 
day a bill was before Congress to fund a debt of twelve mil- 
lions atan interest of 5 per cent. which with the attendant ex- 
penses, would he equivalent to 6 per cent.—and to perpetuate 
that debt upon the country for eight years; and that yesterday 
a bill had passed the same Congress to empty the Treasury. 
He wished merelyto notice the connection between the diferent 
parts of the general system; which went to empty the ‘Froasury 
with one hand, and to supply it by loan with the other, Ie 
rose emphatically to speak to Buncombe. When at home it 
should be inquired what he wasdomg, he would have this an- 
swer given, he is fighting a system in detail. He would not 
look at these measures separately; he looked at the system, 
which was a system of distribution—of tarifi—and of a tanded 
debt. He agreed with the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. SALSTONSTALL] that no man had ever asserted distinctly 
that a public debt is a dublic blessing. But here was a system 
of two paris, demonstrating, first, a system of pepetuating 
State debts by affording the means ofextravagance; ani, second- 
ly, perpetuating the Federal debts by taking money from the 
Federal Government, and making a deficit which must be sup: 

plied by a loan. He would not debate, whether the Govern- 
ment had been always in elebt, or not, since 1837; but he would 
say that a debt has existed ever singe the distribution bili pass- 
ed the Housein 1935. He was not the apologist of the late 
Administration; but there was one sin which must not be 
charged upon that Administration, that was the sin of funding 
apublicdebt. if they did create a debt, they paid it as fast as 
they could. They had never brought in a bill to ioan twelve mil- 
lions of dojlars trredeemable in eight years. He had not risen 
to make a speech, but only to say that he could not support 
this system of tariff, distribution, and funded debt in any shape 
ver. F Ni 
v WATTERSON next occupied the floor in opposition to 
the bill. {For his remarks see Appendix. } f 
Mr. WOOD of New York followed, but for some time was 
not distinctly heard. ie congratulated himself that the same 
partiality did not exist. in giving the floor in Committee of the 
Whole House as in the House. He rose more to make the ex- 


periment whether be would begranted the floor than to make 
a speech, but while up would avail himself of the opportunity 
to briefly express his views upon the bill under consideration. 
He alluded tothe fact that the third section proposed an in 
crease of Executive patronageandan unnecessary expenditure 
of money. It proposed to create an office unknown to the Con- 
stitution, and, heretofore, unknown to the Government; that of 
Government broker—an agent created by statute to negotiate 
loans and do the stockjobbing for the Administration. Why the 
necessity for this agent? Was it intended by the party in power 
to pay off sme oftheir politica] and perhaps other Wall street 
obligations by this distribution of pap? H the loan could be 
effected atall, it required not the aid of a broker. If we were 
insolvent the money could not be missed, and ifthe contrary, it 
could be done without the expense of the humiliation of. engag- 
ing fund managers. Besides. we would be spared the disgrace 
of having the public faith hawked up and down Wall and 
Threadneedle streets. The majority in Congress came into 
power upon false and specious pretence of retrenchment and 
reform? Was this the evidence of their sincerity? It was bad 
enough to come forward and ask to fasten upon ths country the 
curse ofa national debt, but the indecent effrontery which ac- 
companies this proposal and the appropriation of $12,000,000 
asked for to carry it through, “ont-Herods Herod.” 

He was opposed to funding a public debt. Tt was the only 
attempt of the kind made since the close of war. No Adminis 
tration —not even that of Jobn Q. Adams—has since that time 
dared to make the effurt, although he must confess was in keep- 
ing with the well known opinions ofthe leaders of the present 
Whig party. It was to be expected from them, and from no 
other party now in existence. He, for one, was not so much 
surprised at the move, as he was at the manner and time of 
making it. What could be expected of an Administration, 
coming into existence as it did, and controlled by the men itis— 
men, some of whom seek to build up a strong splendid Go. 
vernment, which can be accomplished only through a powerful 
moneyed engine, backed by a large national deht. 

Mr. CUSHING said he had been disappointed by the coursé 
which this debate had takenin reference to the bill hefore the 
committee. The question for the decision of the committee 
was avery simple one--a plain, intelligible financial question. 
The bili assumed, in the first place, that this Government was 
now indebted in the sum of twelve millions of dollara; and, as- 
suming that il was in debt to that amount, the bill ed the 
question which was the best form in which that debt should 
exist, and answered that ques by proposing a loan instead of 
Treasury notes. It was, therefore, in reference to those two 
questions (hat the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means (Mr. Preuarore} had broughtin this hill, and had sug- 
gested the best means of getting rid of the existing debt. And 
how, he asked, had this question been met in this committee? 
Why, the gentleman from New York [ Mr. Gornoy] forgetting* 
as itseemed tohim (Mr. C ) thatnow gentlemen were limited 
to one houreach in which to express their sentiments on any 
sudjeci before thew, bad, instead uf speaking to the point avail- 
edhimself of the oceasion to fire his shats at the present Ad- 
minisiraiion, and quote scraps of speeches, and make remarks 
(intended to have been made and not made) on the land bill. 
Then came the gentleman from South Carolina with some re- 
marks, assuming that this was nota mode of getting rid of the 
existing debt, and that it was a question of taxation. 


Mr, CUSMING then went on to remark that he would like 
to learn from gentlemen what were the real and sincere objec- 
tions they had to the bill, I: had been said the other day by the 
gentleman from New York as wellas by others, that this hill 
imposed a national debt upon the country. Now he (Mr. ©) 
would ask who hal imposed this debt upon the count Who 
created this debt? Did this Administration create it? No; they 
had foun it already incurred. If it was a thing to be cm- 
damned and denounced to the country, that there wasa national 
debt, Jet those who created it meet the responsibility. We in- 
herited it, and the duty involved upon us, and a painful one it 
was, to devise how we were to get rid of it. And he had hoped 
that the question would be metin a fair and manly manner, 
and not be mixed up with political and other matters. But he 
regretted to say that this had not been the case. Mr. C. went 
on to show what was the condition of the Treasury on the 4th 
March, 1837, when the late Administration came into power, 
saying that was then in a prosperous condition—that it had be- 
tween twenty-two and twenty three millions of dollars in ils 
Treasury, but that when that Administration went out of pow- 
er it had left an enormous debt of many millions as a legacy to 
the present Adminisuration. He contended, in opposition to 
the argument of the friends of the late Administration, that an 
issues of Treasury notes wasincurring a debt, equally asmuch 
so as ifabondhad been given for a certain amount of money. 
This item, then, against the late Administration in relation to 
issue of Treasury notes, ought to be and was put down as a 
debt incurred by it. ‘Phe friends of the late Administration 
were told at the time the measure was brought forward for an 
issues of Treasury notes thatthey were contracting a debt. but 
they had deniedit. He maintained that unless an issue of Trea- 
sury notes wasa debi, then the act authorizing them was un- 
constitutional, [Mr, C. here read a portion of the speech of 
Mr. [fubbard, on introducing the Treasury note biil in the Se- 
nate of the United States, for the purpose of showing tht he 
regarded an issue of Treasury notesiv the light ofa loan.] He 
would start, therefore, with that asa fixed point in this de- 
bate (and let us stick apin there) that Treasury notes were 
adebt. ‘hen there would remaim but two questions. The 
first was that connected with the form in which the debt 
shouid exisi; and the second was to the amount of the debt. 

Mr. ©. then made some statements in relation to the actual 
condition Gf the Treg shen the present Administration 
came into power, and e: ed‘his surptise and astonishment 
that, ona question so simple as this was—one jn relation to 
economy in the contracting of a debt--the gendeman from 
Suuth Carolina should have drawn from it such depiarable 
consequences. It was that kind of argument which is ¢ 
lated to distract the attention of gentlemen from the true m 
of the question, and to infuse into the minds of the peop 
feeling of distrust in the institutions of the country. He con- 
cluded by observing, that he would be glad to hear what the 
objections were that gentlemen had to the bill. 

Mr. FASTMAN of New Hampshirethen teok the floor. He 
proceeded to demonstrate, that if there was any deb: atall ex- 
isting, it had been created by the Whig party, in conjunction 
with the Conservatives. He denied thal the Democratic party 
hadincurred the debt. The journal would show that the 
Whigs, and Conservatives acting with them, in the Twenty- 
fifth Congress, had pushed the appropriations beyond the ex- 
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penditures, and yet gentlemen were talking about “the debt 
created by the last Administration ?? The journal showed: by 
whom the ‘debt had been contracted, and to that he appealed: 

After some farther forcible remarks on the above, Mr. K: 
proceeded to examine the report of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, with a view of showing that there. was no. correct data 
whereon to found this bill for a loan of twelve millions. He 
showed from the report itself, after correcting the errors it 
contained, that on the first of January next there would: not be 
a deficiency of more than $1,249,856. i 

With a view of showing the peculiar management of the Sè- 
cretary in making out the alleged deficiency, Mr. E. showed 
that there were sums amounting in all to $215,151, to which the 
Secretary had made no allusion at all, and which might be 
made subject to his draft, if he chose to makeit. He argued 
that that officer had also underestimated the receipts-from 
banks $150,000, and likewise from customs and lands, at least 
$1,500,000, which, in reality, would show a balance in favor 
of the Treasury on the Ist of January, 1842, of $615,294 39, He 
contended that this was one only of a system of measures 
which the present Administration would bring forward, and 
which, ifthey should succeed in chartering a National Bank, 
would plunge the country in debt to the amount of .thirty mif- 
lions. Ie concluded with expressing a hope that the people 
would get their eyes open, and rise in their majesty and put 
down these attempts to embarrass them and impose upon the 
country a national debt, a National Bank, and other schemes 
of like character. 

A more extended report of the remarks of Mr. E, will be 
given hereafter. 7 

Mr. McKEON said he had risen more for the purpose of ask- 
ing questions than for making a speech. Neither had he risen 
with a view of convincing the majority on the floor that they 
were acting wrong in passing a bill of this character. That, 
said he, 13 a task I dare not venture upon, because I am satisfied 
in my own mind that neither I nor the party with whom I act, 
could do it, had we the wisdom of Soloman himself. 

I will say now, asa gentleman from Virginia said this morn- 
ing, that I do not rise to make a speech for Buncombe. I am 
here ina minority, and consequently can. do nothing to prevent 
the passage of the bill; but I am desirous to alarm the people of 
this conntry—to arouse them toa sense of their danger, and the 
difficulties and embarrassments with which they will be-threat- 
ened by this Administration. i 

Mr. McKEON then proceeded to contend that it was unjust 
and unfair for those now in power to arraign the late Admi- 
nistration, They had already been tried and convicted—unfair- 
ly convicted—-and could not therefore be arraigned a second 
üme for the same alleged crime. 

Gentlemen nad said that the late Administration had left them 

a debt of twelve millions, Well, if that was the case, he 
would ask the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Cusuine,) 
as a lawyer, whether they had not left them an immense landed 
estate topay off that debt? Bnt the friends of the Administra. 
ttonhere, who might be regarded as actinginthe capacity of 
executors of a publie estate, had distributed these lands among 
the legatces belore paying off the debts upon the estate, Mr, 
eded to say that it had been said over and over 
again du ihe late Presidential canvass that the Administra. 
tion of Mr. Van Buren had saddled a debt upon the country of 
forty millions. Now this had turned out tobe no such thing, 
and that the amount had been greatly exaggerated.’ He ap- 
pealed to the gentlemantfrom New York {Mr. BARNARD} and 
asked him whether the fair inference for his speech last ses- 
sion was not that the Government was forty millions in debt ? 

Iie then read a portion of that speech, with a view of show- 
ing the natural inference that must be drawn from it. He then 
reterred ‘othe Warious items by which the forty millions had 
been made out, and asked Mr. Barnarp why the ‘fourth in- 
statucrit to the States? the “French spoliations,” dec. had 
not now been added to the sum called for by this bill} When 
gentlemen were aboutit, why did they not do their work out 
and out, and make up their debt at once? 

He next adverted to the fact ofletters having been addressed 
tothe fate President of the United States (General Harrison) 
and to the Secretary of State by the Rothschilds, Hope, & Co, 
of Amsterdam, Bates of London, &c. in refercnce to the State 
bonds held by some of them, and argued that the establishment 
ofa National Bank, taken in connection with this correspon- 
dence, and the carrying into effect ot the other proposed mea 
sures of is Administration, looked like an attempt on. the part 
ofthat Administration to throw itself into the hands of the mo- 
ney power on the other side ofthe Atlantic. 

Mr. McK, commented upon the correspondence with much 
humor and sarcasm, Hesaidthe present Administration was 
something like Charle: rfacc, When he sold all his old 
pictures, and obtained a sum of money for them, a friend asked 
him why he did not pay bis debis. Hesaid that he meant to be 
generous before he was just—that justice was such a blind, 
halting old jade, that generosity always kept ahead of her. 
He thought this Adininistration meant tobe justin just the 
same way. 

Henext showed what the measures of this Administration 
were, Viz: 

lst. A distribution of revenue. 

2d. A tariff to pay it. 

3d, A $ 410,000 Joan. 

4. A Bank of the United States, to make the Joan and use up 
the balances in suspended and secret debts. g 

He cailed, through the public press, the attention of the peo: 
ple to these alarming measures, and warned them of their 
danger, 

Mr. McK EON said as he had risen to ask questions, he would 
the gendeman from New York, [Mr. MORGAN, ] whether 
is his remarks, when he intimated that the splendid furniture 
of the Presidents House was not to be found, he meant to 
charge that it had been taken away? $ 

Mr. MORGAN was understood to reply that he did say the 
the furniture was not to be found. A great amount for furni- 
ture had been appropriated since Ex-President Jackson came 
into power, and now the furniture in the Moase, if sold, would 
not fetch one-tenth part that amount. It appearedto him, 
therefore, that either the money appropriated had not been ex- 
pended, or if it had, the furniture had been taken away. 

Mr. McKEON. I hope the gentleman does not mean to ins 
sinuate that the late President took any of the furniture off. 

Mr. MORGAN disclaimed any such thing; but the furniture 
now in the House would not fetch one-tenth the amount appro- 
priated. 

"Mr. MeKEON reminded the gentieman that he had forgotten 
to make allowance fer “wear and tear,’ and thathe must po 
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suppose that furniture, after being used so. many years, would 
be worth any. thing like the sym. it originally cost. He was 
glad.that the gentleman had disclaimed any imputation on the 
laté President. But if any one had taken ‘the furniture away, 
Nie hoped the gentleman and his friends won}d take measures to 
getit back again, He (Mt. MoK.).would not have alluded to 
this subject, but for the impression that was made on his side of 
the House by the remarks of the gentleman. 


Mr. MeK. then resumed his remarks on the bill before the- 


committee. He ‘contended that the Admivistration had the 
means in its power to pay off the debt, ifthére was one, in a few 
years, by means of the revenue derived from the public lands. 
But ifthey were to be given away, why then they would haye 
to resort to a reasonable tariff, and to the practice of the. most 
rigid economy, in dispensing with the services of many ofthe 
public officers, in reducing the salaries of those employed, and 
in reducing the expenditures of the Governmentgenerally. He 
instanced ‘especially the item of foréign missions, which he 
thought capable of great reduction, without injury to the inte- 
rests of the country. Let the people understand what this Ad- 
ministration ‘were about-—that they were going to create a na- 
tional debt, to establish a National Bank, to lay additional duties 
on imports, &c, and then, he doubted not, they would soon make 
known their disapprobation of its course. 

Speaking of reform, Mr. McKeon observed that the cabinet 
had already begun with their share of reform, by the Secretary 
of State issuing a circular to the wicked office holders. The 
Secretary ofthe Navy had also issued a circular regulating the 
size of whiskers! He meant nothing disrespectful—and he 
hoped neither the Secretary or his friends would misunderstand 
him, when he said that it struck him that it was intended this 
should be a barefaced Administration. 

. He thought Mr. GRANGER was a little more radical than Peter 
the Great in his ideas of reform. Peter cut off the beards of a 
people, and nearly produced a revolution, while Mr. GRANGER 
cut offthe heads of bis subjects, “He has not half done yet,” 
eried out Mr. Joun C, Cuarx of New York. 

Mr. McKzon did not hear, or did not deem a reply necessary, 
and continued his remarks without interruption. 

Mr. BARNARD followed, and made some amusing remarks 
in reference to the operation of che “one hour’? system, As to 
the bill before them, he admitted that it was borrowing money, 
butit was no! creaung a public debt. They proposed to paya 
debt, and not to create one. The lace Administration had, he 
contended, contracted the debt, and now refused to provide 
means to pay it. 

Mr. McKEON, Wedo wish to provide means. Keep your 
public lands, 

Mr. BARNARD contended that if the public lands were kept 
there would be a debt afterall, He next referred to the forms 
in which he aflirmed the debt existed, and said his statistical 
ect in his speech at the last session, had been misrepre. 
sented, i 

Mr. B. then replied to the arguments of gentlemen who had 

preceded him, and especially to the argument of his colleague, 
Mr. McKzon,] thatit this sum was to be borrowed, foreigners 
were to lend us the money. He (Mr. B.) was not afraid of 
foreign capitaliste; he wanted foreign capital for all useful pur- 
posos, and tho more money which they would lend tò us at 
ive per cent. and our af which we could make twenty per 
cent. the better it would be forthe country. In connection with 
this, Mr. B. alluded to the efforts of “demagogues” in the city of 
New York, which ledtoa very warm and spirited dialogue be- 
tween him and Mr. McK eon. 

Mr, WOOD also put questions to Mr. BARNARD, and denied 
the assertions of the latter in relation to a certain class of the 
people of New. York poing “demagogues,” 

hen Mr. BARNARD had concluded, 

Mr McKAY took the floor, when, 

On motion of Mr. STANLY, the committee rose. 

Inteply to an inquiry from Me. Irwin of Pennsylvania as to 
the time at which the Committee on the Jadiciary might be ex- 
‘pected to report a bankrupt law— 

Mr. BARNARD said that the committee had not yet been 
called to act upon the subject, but thas, as the subject had been 
referred to:him, he had prepared a bill, and had also drawn up 
a report, which he intended, at the earliest opportunity, to sub- 
mitto that committee, 

Oo motion of Mr. FILELMOR N, the House ordered ghe print. 
ing of 1,500 extra copies of certain documents before referred t0- 


And the House adjourned, 
—- \0 
IN SENATE,” 


SATURDAY, July Æ 1841. 

The PRESIDENT laid before the Senale a 
message from the President of the United States, 
in compliance with a resolution, showing the pro- 
gress of the commission for the setdement of our 
affairs with Mexico. 


After some remarks fron Mr. LINN and Mr. 
PRESTON, it was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relaticns. 

Mr. CLAY of Ky. presented a petition from 
number of cifizens of Barbour county, Alabama, 
praying the establishment of a National Bank; 
which was laid on the table and ordered to be 
printed, 

Mr. PRESTON presented a memorial from eiti- 
zens of Brooklyn, New York, praying the esta- 
blishment of a bankrupt law. 

Mr. P. said the memorial was numerously 
signed by persons of that place, designating their 
gevetal avocationsia life. Why he bad been se 
lected.to make the presentation he could not tell, 
not having any knowledge perscna'ly of the memo- 
rialists. With regard to the bankrupt law,. as re- 
ported, it could never receive his sanction; and if 
he gave his support to any measure of the kind, it 
{nust be one that would be within the scope of the 
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Constitution, and'regarding’ alike the rights of the 
ereditor and the debtor. ; E 

Mr. TALLMADGE presented. two memorials 
from citizens of New York in favor of a bankrupt 
law: laidonthe table. ~ : 

‘Mr. WOODBRIDGE presented’ a memorial in 
favor of a National Bank; which was laid on the 
table. ; 

Tie Senate then proceeded to the discussion of 
the resolution submitted by Mr. BUCHANAN calling 
for the names of persons removed from office since 
the 4th of March last. : 

Mr, LINN being entitled to the floor, said he 
was very unforlunàte in baving only afew mi- 
nutes to address the Senate cach morning; he 
would greatly prefer to have bad an hour to devote 
it. [A Senator near: Never mind, give itin bro- 
ken doses] Really the subject has grown so cold 
that he hardly knew where he left of, but 
Whigery wassuch an ocean of incongruities, he 
could plunge it any where and catch something. 
In any one dive he might bring up to the suface 
an Aboliticnist and State Rights Whig; at anc- 
ther plunge he could bring up a Washington Bene- 
volent Sogiety, a peace party in war, anda war 
party in peace; in short, there could be no diffieul- 
ty in placing in juxtaposition the widest extremes. 
He said the Whig party had not only cheated the 
Democracy out of power, but had absolutely 
cheated them out of their very name, while from 
their composition they despised the name they had 
stolen, He had often heard them in private cir- 
cles express contempt for the Demoerrev. This 
party had pot only been false to others, but was 
untrue to itself. In the defeats it hed sustained, 
it became broken and dispirited, and was held to. 
geiber by the energy of one man. Yet what did it 
do? He would read a letier which had fallen into 
his hands, as an evidence of their want of gratitude 
to the man from whose indomitable spirit they 
were indebted almost for their very existence as a 
pariy. [Here Mr. Linn read a letter from S. 
Dewitt Bloadgood, signed by the Chairman of the 
Young Men’s Central Committeeof the State of 
New York; which had been confidentially ciren- 
lated a little while before the nomination in Har- 
risburg, -giving reasons why Mr. Cuay ought not 
be nominated. &c.] The morning hoar having 
expired, Mr. Linn gave way. 

FISCAL BANK OF THE UNITED STATE? 

The Senate then proceeded to the discussion of 
the special order, being the bill to incorporate the 
subseribsrs to the Fiscal Baak of the United 
States. 

Mr. WOODBURY moved to amend the bill by 
inserting a proviso, prohisiting directors or stock- 
holders from making any donations out of the fands 
of the Bank. 

Mr. CLAY presumed the Senator from New 

se of this 
(uitous power ia the late Bank, ‘Phare a 


wës nO 
objec-ion to the smendiaen', only that it wenta 


little too far. He conid conceive of many eses 
where the exercise of such a power might be be- 
neficial, He asked if gentlemen were prepared to 
create a Corporation, and deprive it of vitality, in 
short, making it what Lord Coke designated a cor- 
poration, a body without a soul. He would move 
so to amend it as to prohibit donations being made 
to officers of the banks. 

Mr. WOODBURY avowed. his object to he that 
directors should not apply the funds of Govern- 
ment to any purposes, nor that donations should 
be made by the stockholders to officers of the Bank. 
There might be cases to call for the exercise of this 
power, but every such oase should be aid before 
the stockholders, and he would not allow the di- 
rectors to act. 

Mr. CLAY said it was impossible to conceive of 
allthe cases in human life were there misht be 
calls for the exercie of this power. An officer in 
the institation, for isstance, with a laige family, 
might accidentally be killed in his very endeavors 
to save the building from fire, and yet, according 
to the provision of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, enough to save his family from starvation 
could not be granted until the annual meeting ot 
the stockholders. There were many other cases 
which might be cited to show the necessity of leay- 


ing the power where it was, only prohibiting dona- 
tions to officers of the institution. 

Mr. WOODBURY -would ask if the end ofthe 
Treasury building should fali down and kill any of 
the persons engaged in it, would the Treacurer 
have a right to pui his hands into the Treasury to’ 
relieve the families of persons so killed? It was 
very well to be charitable with our awn . money, 
but not with that belonging to the people. He 


“was unwilling ‘to have the public. Treasury put 


under the surveillance of the directors or stock- 
holders, oe 

Mr. HENDERSON would vote for the amend- 
ment tothe amendment, but then he should vote 
against the whole, He held that the stockholders 
had no right, under any circumstances, to give 
away the funds of the institution, which he thought 
the amendment would recognise. 

Mr. LINN desired to reach the evil effectually, 
It was well known thet donaticns had been made 
for internal improvements, and for many other 
things, by the late Bank. There might be cases 
where directors and stockhoidars would be justified; 
bat,if you gave them at all, it was certain to 
ran into abuse, particularly where a bank was con- 
cerned. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Cray’s 
amendment tothe amendment, and resuitéd as fol- 
lows: i 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, 
Henderson, Huntington, Ker, Mangum, Merrick, 
Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, Pres- 
ton, Rives, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Tall: 
madee, White, and Woodbridge—26. 

NAYS—WMessrs. Al'en, Benton, Calhoun, 
of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, Linn, 
McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, Sevier, 
Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Waiker, 
Williams, Woodbury, Wright and Young—Q1. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky. toen suggested to the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Wooprury] 
to strike out the stockholders from the amendment, 
thus leaving them the power to act. 

Mr. WOODBURY said he felt no interest in the 
amendment in its present shape, and the Senator 
could do what he pleased with it. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky then made a motion to 
that cffect. f 

Mr. CALHOUN opposed the motion. on the 
ground that one-third of the money was public pro- 
perty, and that the power should not be given, un- 
cer any cicumstances, to take away the public 
treasure. 

Mr. BENTON said the proposition was some. 
thing rew. While the vaulis of the Bank were de- 
cared io be the Treasury of the United States, 
and the Government could not torch a doilar ex- 
cepi undsr an appropriation by Congress, and on a 
warrant after going throagh all the forms at the 
Department, yet these directors, acting in secret, 
could vote away any amount of money to any per- 
son whom they pleased, except directly to them- 
selves, 

The public funds should not bz considered as 
the private property of the directors or siockhold- 
ers, and under their direction. 

Mr. WOODBURY said the prohibition to off- 
cers of the Bank would not reach the evil. The 
late Bank had made donations to those companies, 
to internal improvements, and to police ofiicers. 
Now, these were objects for which Congress conld 
not appropriate the public money, and yet the 
steckholders here would have the right to do it. 
Besides, if the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Mississippi, which was adopted in commit- 
tee, Was reversed in the Senate, the money of the 
pablic might be iiable to be voted away by foreign 
stockholders, 

Mr. CLAY could not suppose that the Senator 
from New Hampshire had any deliberate purpose 
to misrepresent, when be intimated that foreign 


Clay 


stockholders wouid exercise any influence over the 


funds of the institution. He put it to the candor 
of that Senator to say whether it was fair to argue 
on possible contingencie:? Did be not know that, 
by a selemn vote of the Senate, foreigners were not 
only prchibited from voting, but owning any stock? 
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Continued from No. 11. 
‘It was time to argue in that way when the decision 
was reversed. 

Mr. ALLEN argued that in no case should any 
donation be taken from or charged to the stock de- 
posited, or other funds belonging to the Govern- 
ment, in the Bank or any of its branches, and he 
said he should offer an amendment to that effect at 
the proper time. ; 

Mr. HENDERSON could not see how a sheer 
act of donation could be made; and argued at 
length against it. 

Mr. WOODBURY said the Senator from Ken- 
tucky had put it to his candor to say whether it 
was fair to argue on possible contingencies. He 
(Mr. W.) would put it to the candor of the Sena- 
tor to answer if he did not intend to reverse the 
decision of the Senate as to foreign stockholders if 
he could. He had argued from facts as they might 
exist. He read from Mr. Cuay’s speech of 1811, 
in which he had based a strong argument on the 
supposition that the stock of the proposed Bank 
might be owned by foreigners. 

Mr. CLAY thought the Senator seemed to en- 
tertain a peculiar predilection for the speech of 
1811. He wished the Senator had as much res- 
pect for another speech of his, delivered in 1816. 
With respect to the speech delivered in 1811, 
he would say, once for all, for his friends, 
for his party, and posterity, that he had 
voted against a Bank at that time on honest con- 
victions. But what was the difference between 
1811 and 1816? At the latter period came the war 
debt, with a ruined Treasury; that war could not 
be carried on without the aid of banks; he had 
changed his opinion in favor of a Bank, and there 
stood recorded all his reasons for doing so, and he 
was willing to be judged by the country and by 
posterity. When the charter came up in the other 
House, he was in a position where he need not 
have disclosed nis opinions, and if he had been 
cunning, he would not say discreet, he might have 
concealed his opinions, as others bad done; but he 
preferred to open his bosom, lay bare his heart, 
and give to his country and to his constituents 
his reasons for the change his mind had undergone 
a change which had been in common with Madi- 
son, wita Governors Barbour and Pleasants of 
Virginia, and all the illustrious compatriots 
with whom it had been his good fortune to 
act. Does the Senator understand it now? 
(said Mr. ©.) Can he appreciate it? Can he 
reach that standard to be able to admit that a 
change made in common with all the patriots of 
the age could take place without any sinister mo- 
tive? Let the Senator from New Hampshire read 
the speech of 1816 and answer if he can, if he dare. 

Mr. WOODBURY said he would readit with 
great pleasure, if the Senator would direct him 
where to find a copy of it. He believed the speech 
was never published. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky. Oh yes. 

Mr. WOODBURY. The speech was never pub- 
lished. The account which you gave of it on your 
return to Lexington was published. But it did not 
require the eloquence of the Senator to convince 

- the world be hadchanged. He had not quoted his 
speech of 1811, however, to taunt him with chang- 
ing, butto show that the Senator had pursued the 
course of argument in that speech by supposi- 
tions, which he had taken the liberty of censur- 
ing so freely in others. If be would permit 
him, however, to make a choice, he wouid greatly 
prefer the Senator of 1811 to that of 1816. 

After some further remarks from Messrs. GAL- 
HOUN, CLAY of Alabama, and ALLEN, the 
question was taken on striking out, and decided in 
the affirmative, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay- 
ard, Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clavton, 
Dixon, Evans, Hendcrson, Huntington, Ker, Man- 
gam, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, 
Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Simmons, Smith ef In- 


diana, Southard, Tallmadge, White, and Wood- 
bridge—28. ; 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Calhoun, Clay 
of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, Linn, Mc- 
Roberts, Bouton, Nicholson, Pierce, Sevier, 
Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, 
Williams, Woodbury, Wright, and Young—21. 

Mr. ALLEN then moved to amend the amend- 
ment to the effect that no donation made by the 
Bank or its branches should be charged to the 
funds of the Government, and enforced the pro- 
priety of adopting it at some length. He main- 
tained that as the Bank was made the Treasury of 
the nation—as all its funds as stockholder or de- 
positor, was in the custody of this new Treasury 
Department, and are, to all intents and purposes, 
public money in the Treasury by the very terms of 
the charter, ee a elear violation of the Consti- 
tution—which says that no money shall be drawn 
from the Treasury unless appropriated by law—to 
permit gratuities to be made by order of the board 
of directors, and the money to be drawn from the 
public coffers in virtue of such appropriations. 

Mr. CALHOUN said it was surprising what an 
effect a litle complication had on the views of 
gentlemen. If the question was proposed whether 
we should authorize the Receiver General at New 
York or Charleston, to put their hands into the 
Treasury and dispose of the public money in their 
charge as their feelings might prompt them, there 
was not a single Senator who would countenance 
it fora moment; and yet what was the proposition 
of gentlemen on the opposite side, in fact, but a 
privilege to permit these individua's who are di- 
rectors in this Bank to dispose of the money of the 
Government, which is invested in it? 3 

He urged that this complication of the affairs of 
Government with a company of bankers on the 
ground assumed, might subject the finances of the 
country toa contiol utterly at war with the real 
fiduciaries—the representatives of the States and 
the people—to whom the Constitution committed 
this vital trust. He said the case now before the 
Senate simplified the matter, so that every mar 
must see the danger of this odious connection of 
Government with bankers. The charter committed 
the finances of the nation to the custody and ma- 
nagementof the corporation. 

The question being taken on Mr. ALLEN’s mo. 
tion, it was negatived—ayes 21, noes 27, as fol- 
lows: 

YEAS— Messrs. Allen, Benton, Calhoun, Clay 
of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton. King, Linn, VicRo- 
berts, Mouton, Nicholson, Pieree, Sevier, Smith of 
Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Wil- 
liams, Woodbary, Wright, and Young—21. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay- 
ard, Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Dixon, Evans, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, Man- 
gum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Pheips, Porter, 
Prentiss, Rives, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, 
Southard, Vallmadge, White, and Woodbridge— 
27. 

The question was then taken cn the amendment 
as amended, and it was adopted. 

Mr. WOODBURY then moved to strike out the 
thirty millions capital of the Bank, which, if the 
motion had prevailed, would have left ıt a mere 
Bank of deposite. Cn this Mr. W. made ar argu- 
ment of considerable length, and made the follow- 
ing points: 

1. That he preferred for a fiscal agent of the 
Government, a Bank, if any, of mere deposite, and 
not one of discount and eireulation. f would be 
safer and sounder, nud more appropriaie for a Go- 
vernment machine. 

2. That the present condition of public affairs 
did not render a Bank of discount—when the bank- 
ing capital of the country was so large—expedient 
—even were it constitutional. 

3. Thatsuch a Bank as this, so loosely guard- 
ed, and so badly located—so ill-timed and unne- 
cessary—was not proper, however a Bank may 
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have been in 1791, or 1816. The Supreme Couit 
had only decided that a Bank was constitutional at 
any time, and in any form, if first found to be ne- 
cessary and proper by Congress. : 

` 4, That experience in the last seven years had 
shown that a National Bank was not necessary as 
a fiscal agent, because our, fiscal operations had 
been safely and promptly conducted without such 
a Bank.” g ` 

5. That Government should not embark in trade 
or banking, and especially on borrowed money. 
It was paltry and illjudged, and unprofitable. But 
it should make merely a fiseal agent, with no 
powers or funciions not necessary to mere public 
objects. 

6. That the community and the’ Government 
were both safer, if the former were not borrowers 
from the pnblic Treasury; and the latter were not 
dependent for their deposites and daily means on 
the caprice and speculations of bank directors and 
stockholders. 

7. That a National Bank of discount could not 
improve cr equalize exchanges, without costing as 
much to the community in some way as exchanges 
did now. And that the exchanges were mercantile 
matters, and should be left to merchants, brokers, 
and bankers; and were as cheap with them as with 
the Bank; and if high, they corrected our tracing 
and our indebtedness, and were, and should be, 
charged to the speculators, and wc uld be, whether 
done with or without banks. : 

8. That a National Bank would not add to the 
currency beyond ten millions in one hundred mik 
lions of paper, and even that ten no better than a 
Siate bank situated at New York, and its notes 
made receivable for public dues, 

9. That the capital was too large, if any was al- 
lowed, unless it was made sufficient. to contro! and 
root out all State banks, or be 300,000,000 in= 
stead of 30 000,000, and then nobody could ' check 
or manage it. Gallatin and Appleton say 
ten or fifteen millior s are enough for a mere fiscal 
agent. , 

10. The Bank, as one of discount, is also prema- 
ture, as it cannot cheek and control the bad banks 
ull all resume or wind up. The States must take 
held of their own banks first, or there will be no 
permanent relief. The Sub-Treasury checks now 
as much as this Bank would, 

il. A National Bank, instead of giving relief by 
isssvning debt, increases it sixteen millions. The 
Raak of England is in capital, all a Government 
debt. Debt, increased and overwhelming, always 
follows in its train. 

12. A National Bank of discount will not add 
to the real capital of the country, but increase our 
issues in ons place and contractions in others, and 
consequen! aggravation of existing evils. 

13. A National Bank abroad as well as in the 
United States, with power to discount and circu. 
late bills, is presumed to be, by the best writers and 
the soundest reasoners, injurious to the people— 
ruining more often than benefiting—and should be 
scouted from the Goverament and its fiscal ma- 
chinery. 

14, He saida public Bank for a public Depart- 
ment, was like a Sub'Treasury act, liable to repeal; 
and he was thus instrucicd and should thus vote, 
this being such a Bank. 

This was legai and not seditious—peaceful and 
not violent-—and let these who embark capital in 
such a joint stock-trading concern with the Govern- 
ment take warning. 

15 Ifsucha mammoth Bank went into opera- 
iion—which he doubted—it would and must be 
resisted by the Democracy. It was an avowed 
party Bank, and must take the fate of party mea- 
sures. 

The chairman preached repose, repose, as if we 
were to lick the hand that smites us, and were a 
Hindoo raceto be overloaded with new taxes— 
greater expense—and iarge national debts without 
resistance. He would find himself mistaken. 
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: “Mr. CLAY rejoined; He had alwas been led to 
believe that the Senator from New Hampshire was 
amatter-of-fact-man; but now it appearcd he was 
fór creating a Bank without any capital at all. 

“Mr. WOODBURY replied that the Sub-Trea- 
sury had:no capital, and yet the Senator from Ken- 
tucky had always maintained that the Suab-Trea- 
sury was à Government Bank. 

Mr. ARCHER. would give his vote against the 
amendment, by which he did mean to be under- 
stood. as excluding him from vating for any other 
change of amount at another time. 

‘Phe question was taken on the motion, and de- 
cided in the negative. ® i 

sMr. WRIGHT moved to strike ou! the pro- 
vision in the charter for the increase of the capital 
ofthe Bank, from thirty to fifty millions after 1851. 

Mr. Wricur urged that the conditional creation 

of new shares in the Bank, at the end of ten years, 
would produce an influence in relation to the esta- 
blishment, which would be any thing bat condneive 
tothe stability and uniformity which it see med to be 
tne great object of those in favor of the concern, 
to impart to the business of ‘the country, with which 
it-was connected. He said thatif it was found 
profitable, the owners of the thirty milliens, wield- 
ing a vast power, would oppese the increase of 
shares, which in bringing two-thirds of the same 
amount of capital to participate in, and diminish the 
profits, would be prone to resist the invrease—then 
there would be a great body of wealth struggling 
for. investment in the Bank, which would bring 
another powerful private interest to agitate the 
country and Congress, by pressing for an incorpo- 
ration of additi nal capital, sufficient 10 mate a 
new National Bank. Then if the holders of the 
thirty millions should find their establishment 
shaking—its history being that of the late Bank— 
they would be anxious to infuse new capital into 
its shrunken veins, and intrigucs would be set afoot 
by the seeret managers in the Bank parlor, to in- 
crease the capital, and bring in new associates, and 
influential allies. The effect of this conditional 
proviso for incorporation, at the end of ten years, 
would be i0 generate a great and mischievous in- 
fluence to shake the stability ofthe concern, and all 
the commercial and legisiativ.: action having refe- 
rence to it. 
_ Mr. CLAY replied at some length, insisting that 
if the stock rose it would be an evidence of the 
prosperity of the establishment and the expediency 
of increasing the capital. He referred to the course 
pursued. by the opposition to the biil in their attacks 
Upon it both open and insidious, and though he 
would. not say that way ihe motive, yet it would 
Seem to countenance the impression that they 
were merely intended to procrastinate debate. 

Mr. WRIGHT said it was probable that the Se- 
nator from Kentucky regarded the measure as per- 
fect, and that any amendments offere 10 it were 
useiess, and would only tend to deform it. ‘Chis 
might be excused on account of the relation which 
that Senator bore to the measure; but he (Mr. W.) 
and those with whom he acted, had a duty to’ per- 
form in relation to the bill, which neither the pa- 
ternal partiality of the Senator for his off<priag, 
nor the sensitiveness he evinced when amend- 
ments were proposed to it, would deter them from 
doing. 

The question was taken on ths adoption of this 
amendment, and decided in the negative, as fol- 
lows: ; 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Benton, Bu- 
chanan, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Ful- 
ton, King, Linn, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, Rives, 
Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Surgeon, Walker, 
Williams, Woodbury, Wrighi, and Young——22 
_NAYS~—Messrs. Barrow, Bates, Bayard. Ber- 
Kien, Choate, Clay of Ky. Clayton, Dixon, Evans, 
Henderson, Huntington, Ker, Mangum, Miller, 
Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Prentis Presten, 
Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, 
White, and Woodbridge—26 

_ Mr. CLAY asked if the Senators en the other 
side had any further amendments to ofer? 

Mz. WRIGH® said he had one or two more, 
and he: presumed there were others of his friends 
that had someto offer, 


The Senate then proceeded to the consideration 


of Executive business, and after some time spent 
therein, adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Sarorpay, July 10, 1841, th 

The committees were calied in their order for réports, but 
none were made. 

‘the House then resumed the consideration of the resolution 
heretofore offered by Mr. J. G. Froyp, and which is in the fol- 
lowing words: j 

Resolved, That the President of the -United States be re- 
quested to inform this House, if not incompatible with the pub- 
He interest, whether any officer of the army or the Attorney 
General of the United States has, since the 4th of March last, 
been directed to visit the State of New York for any purpose 
connected with the imprisonment or trial of Alexander Mc- 
Leod; and, if so, to communicate to this House copies of the 
instructions to, and report of, such officer; and. whether, by 
any Executive measures or correspondence, the British Go- 
vernment has been given to understand that Mr. McLeod will 
be released or surreudered. 

Mr. BROWN of Tennessee resumed his remarks from yes- 
terday in favor of the resolution. 

Mr. LUNN of New York briefly addressed the House on the 
subject of the resolution, deprecating the attemptto make po- 
litical capital out of so grave a question, and any interference 
with the negotiation, in its present condition, as unnecessary 
and dangerous. 

Mr. BOWNE of New York obtained the floor, but the morn- 
ing hour having, within a few minutes, expired, he yielded for 


to-day. 
LOAN BILL. 

On motion of Mr. CALHOUN of Massachusetts, the House 
again resolved itselfinto Committee of the Whole on the state 
ofthe Union, (Mr. Bricas of Massachusetts in the chair,) on 
ihe bilLauthortzing’ a loan not exceeding twelve millions of 
dollars, 

fae question being on the motion to strike out the enacting 
ciause— 

Mr. McKAY, who was entitled to the floor, addressed tho 
committee curing “his hour.” 

The sum borrowed by this bill, he said, might be more o1 
less. If he could but satisfy himself that there was any ne- 
cessity for its passige; that the exigencies of the Government 
required it, no motive arising out of a mere facous opposition 
would induce him to vote against it, He would be quite ready, 
ifthe wants ofthe ‘Treasury required it, to vote for some mode 
ofrelief. It was true that he couid not vote for the bill in its 
present form, Even if there were any deficiency at the end of 
the year, he thought it would be but temporary, and that, ifa 
loan was to be negotiated at all, itshould not be on the terms 
prescribed by this biil. 

The bill gave the President of the United States power to 
borrow the sum of twelve millions of dollais, reimbursable, 
lo be gure, at the will ofthe Government, but not until after the 
expiration of eight years. In this respect he thought that the 
provision in the bill was entirely wrong, and that if there was 
to bea loan at all, it should be for a shorter period, or, at all 
events, thatit should be made reimbursable at any time. And 
he thought that the Goverament would soon be prepared to 
pay oll'any debt which might be found to exist at the end of 
the year, 

He had another great objection to the bill. Tf money was 
borrowed at all, 1t should be solely for the purpose of paying 
ofany debt which really did exist. This bill not only pro- 
vided for the payment of an alleged subsisting debt, but of 
the current expenses of the Government. To this he was 
opposed altogether. If there really was any debt; let it be 
funded if gentlemen would, but let no part be applied to cur- 
rent expenditures, He thought that an amendment should 
be introduced into the bill, in the shape of a restriction, by 
which its application should be confined to any debt that might 
be found to be actualy existing against the Goyernment, 

Mr. McK. here adverted to the opening remarks ot the chair- 
man of she Committee of Ways and Means, |Mr. Fitemorg,] 
and to what he (Mr. McK.) called the confused and contradic- 
tory statements tu be found in the report of the Scerctary of the 
Treasury. He would not, he said, waste the time of the com- 
mite nor his own strength, in pointing out tothe committee, 
as had veen so ably done at the other end of the Capitol, the dis- 
erepancies which had appeared between the message of the 
President of the United States and the report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury in relation to the financial condition of the coun- 
try. He would simply state that the President and Secretary 
scarcely agreed in the statement of a single fact in reference to 
the state of the Treasury, Of the truth of this declaration, any 
gentleman might satisfy himself, who would look carefully at 
the two documents. 

After commenting upon certain material alterations which, 
Mr. McK. said, had been mare in the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, after it had passed into the printer’s hands, and 
on the discrepancy which existed even in the different copies of 
the same document, as sentto the Senate and House, Mr. 
McK. proceeded to criticise and dissect that document, which, 
he maintained, had been drawn up in a disingenuous way and 
in a bitter party spirit, calculated to lead those who did not look 
closely into the subject to believe that there wasa debt of thirty- 
one millions of dollars. He compared this report with the clear 
and mielligent documents which had issued from the late head 
of the Treasury Department, and then read statistical state- 
ments cf üis own to show the gross errors which, he said, exist- 
ed in this report; and to show that, whilst on the one hand, the 
estimates of receipts from customs and public lands were too 
low, the estimates of expenditures were too high—all of which, 
he contended, was done to fix on the public mind the idea that 
there was a large public debt, &c. 

The result of his investigation led him (Mr. McK.) to earnest 
opposition to the passage of this bill. 

Mr. HUNTER of Virginia next addressed the committee, 
and stated his object to be to vindicate himself frem unfounded 
charges which had been thrown upon his course in relation to 
the present Admidistvation, and to explain the reasons of his 
opposition to the present bill. 

He expressed regret at the order in which the chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means had thought proper to 
bring forward the measures proposed for the action of the 
House at the present session. The first in order ought to have 
been the tax bill, that it might be ascertained what change was 
to be made in the tariff:.then the distribution bill, that it might 
be known how the inheritance of the people was to be thrown 


away by distributing it among the States; bul, more especially, 
ought this Ioan bill to fund the: public debt not to have been 
brought forward until the amount of additional taxes had been 
ascertained. But he must meet the measures proposed in such 
order as it was the good pleasure of the chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee to present them for action. 

And new as to this loan bill: Mr. H. was opposed to it; be- 
cause he was of opinion thatif the Secretary of the Treasury 
had regard to a just economy, the financial provisions which 
were already in operation before this extra session had been 
called would have been sufficient to have carried on the fiscal 
affairs uf the country atleast until the regular meeting of Con- 
gress in December. The accruing revenue, together with 
the six millions in Treasury notes outstanding, would have 
been sufficient to meet the current demands of the Treasury. 
Mr. Hunrer opposed the bill for an additional reason: even 
allowing the Secretary to expend all the oid appropria- 
tions and all the new which could be needed for this year, 
still the amount of deficit would be much less than the twelve 
millions for which this bill was asked. Mr. H. went on to 
show this by adding the Secretary’s estimate of means for 1841 
to the Treasury notes outstanding, the proceeds of the public 
lands, and the income from the custems, together with a balance 
of $607,000, which the Secretary had admitted, ina communi- 
cation to the Senate, to have been omitted in his report; which, 
taken together, would show the current means of the Treasury 
for 1841 to be near twenty-five millions anda half. The lia- 
bilities of the year, taking all the appropriations made at the 
last Congress, together with all the Treasury notes which the 
Secretary proposed to redeem, would amount to but between 
twenty-three and twenty-four millions, leaving a surplus in 
the hands ofthe Secretary sufficientto have enabled him to 
wait for the opening ofthe regular session. There ought, how- 
ever, to be subtracted from the amount of Treasury notes to be 
redeemed a Jittle over a million for those which were on an in- 
terest of six per cent; because the interest on these notes did 
not, as the gentleman from Massachusetts [My, SaLToNsTALL] 
had erroneously stated, cease torun from the date when the 
notes becamedue. If the Secretary had confined himself to the 
rule followed, with one exception, by all hie predecessors, and 
confined himself to the expenditure of the total annual amount 
of appropriations at one session, he would have had money 
enough tocarry him along till Congress met. The gentleman 
from ‘fassachusetts, however, had told the committee that they 
must vots for this bill because they did not know the ac- 
tual state of the Treasury, and the Secretary did know. it, un- 
less they could show his statemenis (on which the bill was 
founded) to be erroneous. Now Mr. H. held directly the con- 
trary position, and maintained that the burden of proof was on 
the Secretaty and noton the committee. The Secretary was 
boundto show the reasons why he was obliged to spend so 
much of the old appropriations, How could the committee 
judge ofthat necessity unless it was proved to them by him? 
And was there any thing in the report itvelf calculated to con- 
ciliate for it this implicit confidence? Where did the gentle- 
man find it?—in the eight millions to be expended over and 
above the annual permanent appropriations?—in the Secre- 
tary’s omission to state over a half a million of dollars in his 
possession?—or was it in the eager disposition. manifested 
throughout to involve his Department inas deep an amount 
of debt as practicable? The Secretary had stated the public 
debt to amount to sixteen millions, including four millions to 
be retained, without necessity, in the Treasury, He admitted 
that the amount in Treasury notes did constitute a debt; but that 
debt had heretofore been met by new Treasury notes, a great 
part of which would not be presented until after the opening of 
the regular session. Why must we provide for debts before 
they are due, when we had already given eur obligations for 
the amount, and in a more convenient form? Mr. H. went on 
to insist that, even if Congress should authorize the Secretary 
to spend the twenty-four millions proposed, the two and a half 
millions asked for by the War Department, and the eight hun. 
dred thousand for the Florida war, still the deficit would not 
amount lo near the sum of twelve millions. If Congress should 
borrow the twelve millions proposed, the Secretary wasalready 
authorized by jaw to reissue Treasury notes to the amount 
of five millions and a half. So that he would, in fact, have at 
his disposat not Jess than seventeen millions and a halfof dollars. 
Besides, what was to become of the Secretary’s proposed addi- 
tion to the tariff by levying a duty oftwenty percent. on free 
goods? "This, according to his own calculation, was to bring 
in five millions and a quarter. Did gentlemen propose to give 
him six millions ofsurplus, besides five millions and upwards of 
new means? ` 

Butit was noton these grouads alone that Mr. H. opposed 
this loan bill. It was because he saw in the recommendation of 
the Secretary the commencement of a series of measures which 
went to effect a revolution in the couatry; silent, indeed—peace- 
ful it might be; but working an entire and radical change in all 
the institutions and policy of our country: because he saw the 
unfoldings of a system which was, in its results, totake power 
from the many, and place it in the hands of the few. There was 
no necessity for creating thirty millions of the United States 
stock, nor any intelligible reason for it, unless to bring upon the 
country a high protecting tariff, and to furnish easier means of 
setting a new Bank agoing, than if its capital were required to 
be all paidin in specie. While it might be a very difficult 
thing to put such an institution into operation if the whole of its 
vast amount of stock must be furnished in specie, nothing could 
be naaier, if it were allowed to be founded on United States 
stock, 

And was he, with the recollection of all the sensations pro- 
duced by the chartering of such an institution in his portion of 
the Union, to be deterred from opposing it, and all cognate mea- 
sures, for fear of being charged with disloyalty to the Constitu- 
tion? His friend from South Carolina (Mr. Pickens] had sug- 
gested that equal taxation with unequal distribution was an evil 
in any Government; and had used this consideration asan argu- 
ment against over-burdening the country with taxes, and sad- 
dling it with the protective system (in which taxes were twice 
paid—once to. the Government, and once to the manufacturers:) 
aud for this he had been taken to task by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Seresanr,}.and charged with a want of 
attachment to the Constitution. 

Mr. H. inveighed against the injustice of such a charge, 
maintaining that a man might be animated with the utmost 
layalty to the Constitution, and-yet disapprove of measures 
which were contrary to its spirit, and every way inexpedient. 
From this very question of tax collection and tax distribution 
arose the great contests which disturbed the socia} condition of 
Civilized man, in our own country and elsewhere. It was a 
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contest, not between capital and labor, aot between numbers 
and property, but whether the distribution of taxes raised 
should be left to the natural resulis of relative industry and en- 
terprise, or whether it should be directed by the force of law. 
There always was and would be a division aad a contrariety of 
feeling between the tax-paying and the tax-receiving portions of 
every community; because one portion paid more than they 
received, while the other received more than they paid. Itwas 
this division and mutual opposition which had brought down all 
the ancient Republics, and had laid them beneath the feet of ty- 
rants. Mr. H. proceeded to trace this general result, as it ap- 


peared in Roman history, to which he made some eloquent’ 


allusions, He then proceeded to apply the general positions he 
had laid down, by pretty intelligible allusions to matters nearer 
ome, 

He supposed the caes, thatthere might exiet a tax-consuming 
party in this country—not that he saidany such party did now 
exist—which had planned a conspiracy to plunder the tax-pay- 
ing many for the benefit of themselves; what would be the first 
measure to which they wouid naturally have recourse? Their 
design might, at first sight, appear hopeless. ‘They were few. 
Those whom they sought to make a prey were many. They 
must, therefore, resort to art and management. They would, 
as their first step, so to one portion of this multitude, and join 
them in some scheme to plunder the other portion. A fit mea- 
sure to effect such a purpose would be to propose a protective 
tariff. Thus they would hold out at once a bribe to those 
protected, and would associate them with their seducers 
and managers against the non-protected, and in denouncing 
them if they complained. Suppose, by this high tariff of 
duties, they had collected a large revenue, which they 
had at their disposal, but still they did not feel their prò- 
lanx sufficiently strong to venture on the odds Spposed” to 
them—what next would they do? They would set on foot a 
grand scheme for expending this revenue on works of internal 
Improveraent—-on the construction of artificial harbors—re- 
moving the obstructions in rivers, erecting piers and breakwa- 
tersand sea-walls; and so contrive it, that the benefit from these 
works should be distributed in as unequal a manner as possi- 
ble. This would do much, But they would still want one 
thing. They would desire to possess some instrument by which 
they might raise the value of property to-day, and depress it 
to-morrow: take away their occupations from some classes in 
the community, and render the labor of other classes wholly un- 
profitable: relieve popular clamor, by raising the price of la- 
bor, and when it better suited their purpose, raise popular cla- 
mor by depressing prices, Where could such an admirable, 
such an efficient instrument be found? Ina National Bank. 
He cared not for the name: he cared not whether it was array- 
ed in the flaunting scarlet of the Babylonian harlot, and had 
written on its forehead, “Bank of the United States,” or came 
in the more modest attire of a sainted Magdalen, and called it- 
self a ‘Fiscalagent.” 

There was yet one other means that might be available in car- 
rying forward the general design; and that wasa distribution 
bill: a bill which went in its practical operation to distribute the 
reyenue raised in a manner most unequal, as between one sec» 
tion of the country and another, and between one class in the 
community and another, By this circle, this system ot con- 
nected means, mutually dependent on each other, this tax-con- 
suming party might, by degrees, entrench itself firmly in the 
possession of power. He alluded tothe power which ques- 
tions of distribation had in agitating tiie passions of a commu- 
nity. He adverted to the consequences of these passions when 
once deeply roused. a multitude which believed themselves 
defrauded, wronged, and haughtily oppressed by an unjust dis- 
tribution of the fruits of labor, would need no Iannibal to take 
them over the Alps, and to point out to them the outspread 
riches below as the object of their plunder. 

Mr. H. warned gentlemen to prepare for what might be 
the consequences of their action here. No man would re- 
gret such results more than he; butif they came, he meant 
to preserve to himself at least this consolation, that he had 
had no part or Jotin bringing them upon the country. Mr. 
H. now referred to the remarks made by Mr. Sergeant on 
Friday, and invited him tọ consider which course he would 
take, should the attempt be made to transfer power from the 
many to the few. Let him now come out and show his co- 
lors, and not reproach his friend from South Carolina or him- 
self witha want of love for the Constitution, when they ob- 
jected to measures which were directly against the letter of 
the Constitution. As for himself, he loved what was in the 
Constitution—not like the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
who seemed more tu love that which was out of the Consti- 
tution than what was in it. Mr. H. indignantly repelled the 
imputation of a want of affection for his Northern brethren, 
merely because he was the advocate of free trade and equal 
rights. He was not to be moved by any argument address- 
ed to his fears; the gentleman had held up a picture of all 
that was horrible as the consequence which was to ensue, if 
the South refused to participate in that system of measures 
of which this biil formed a part. Such arguments would 
have no effect on him, but to drive him to adhere the more 
firmly to his principles. He insisted that this was a measure 
which raised a question between classes in the country, and 
presented the issue, whether Government was to be in the 
hands of the many, or in the hands of the few. Mr. H. be- 
leved with his whole heart that in advocating the doctrine of 
free trade, he was pleading for the best interests, not of the 
South alone, but of the North andof the West; the interests 
not only of this nation, but of all mankiad; not only for the pre- 
senttime, but for all ages to come. It was the doctrine of the 
most profound minds the world had ever known, and it would 
continueto make its triumphant progress in the face of allop- 
position until all the nations of the earth should acknowledge 
and rejoice in its sway. The gentleman from Pennsyjvania 
might strive in vain to resist this great truth; he could no more 
quench its light than he could put out the light of the glorious 
sun that filled al] heaven with its beams. No, the lighthad 
risen upon the world never to set, and the gentleman must 
have the power of another Joshua to stop its progress. Nay, 
greater; for he must not only arrest it in mid-heayen, but force 
it back to the point of its first rising. 

After the insinuations which had been thrown out against the 
South, he could not conclude without being permitted to say 
that the South had made at least as many sacrifices—had laid 
atleastas many free wiil gifts on the altar of the Constitution— 
had borne and forborne—-had done as much and suifered as 
much to preserve and foster the union of the Confederacy. as 
ever the North had; and she would do much and suffer much 
more before she would permit a leaf to be plucked from the 
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fair tree of union and freedom which our fathers had planted. 
No; she must not be reproached with want of attachment to 
the Constitution, because she wanted to seis the Constitution so 
administered that it should shed its blessings alike on all who 
were gathered beneath its shadow. Toward the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. SERGEANT, }] he cherished feelings of 
the greatest affection, admiration, and confidence, and he hoped 
that, in future, that gentlemen would trust to the abundant re- 
sources of reason in his own mind for his power to convince 
his friends; if he could not succeed in convincing Mr. H. by 
means like those, he never could by an unmanly attempt to 
work upon his fears. 

_ Mr. HOLMES prefaced his remarks byfa beautiful illustra- 
tion of the trae nature of Democracy. He then, in a speech 
marked with earnestness, animation, power of argument and 
richness of imagery, proceeded to show that the present party 
in power were attempting to give a resurrection to the princi- 
ples and policy of the old Federal party that had, since 1800, 
with the exception of a spasm or two, Jain dormant. ‘That 
policy and those principles had been prostraced by the indig- 
nant condemnation of the American people, and they had lain 
dormant, but notiiead, from that hour until now. They had 
vevivedinto life; and their avowed advocates, finding them. 
selves (oo weak to cope with the Democratic forces apposed 10 
them, had called iu aid on every side, and combining troops of 
allarmsand in vast numbers into one vast host, had met their 
adversaries faiily, in open field, and put them completely to 
the rout. They were now come pro essedly to execute the will 
of the people, but, under that profession, had introduced 
schemes and doctrines which had agiated the American com- 
munity from the soundation of the Government until now. 
There had been a constant effort on the one side to keep the 
States within their respective orbits, and to resirain the General 
Government to the management of our foreign relations and of 
those great interests which equally concerned the whole coun- 
try; and on the other to stretch the prerogatives of the General 
Government beyond the true bearings of the Constitution, and 
so to Interpret the doubtful powers in that immortal instrument 
as to derive from ita sanction to a system of measures partial 
and oppressive in their effects. Me professed himself a de- 
voted friend to the Union, and deprecated the idea of opposing 
the majesty and the might of this Republic when legitimate- 
ly brought to bear on any of the citizens. Though it might 
sometimes bear hard upon his own section of the country, yet, 
as they had entered into a compact for better and worse, he was 
for adhering to the original deed of Union. lt was the duty, 
on the other hand, of the General Government to afford equal 
proteciion and administer equal justice to every member of the 
Confederacy, 

After some further remarks, which were not heard, Mr. 
Homes entered into a discussion for which the taxing power 
had been conferred upon Congress, and the principles on 
which it ought to be exercised; he reverted to the early history 
of the country, to show the origin of the plan of funding the 
public debt, the ability and purity of motive with which it had 
heen advocated on the one hand, and resisted on theother He 
then examined the policy of applying that plan to the present 
debt of the country; and went into a series of reasoning on the 
items of the Secretary’s report. Ife opposed the plan of a 
loan, and was understocd to prefer the reissue of Treasury 
notes, believingthat the Government might meet all its obliga- 
tions in a much shorter period than theeight years referred to 
inthe bill, He compared the taxing power ofthe Government 
to the power of the sun, in exh vapors from ali the lakes 
and streams, and waters of ihe country, and holding them sus- 
pended in the air, while its disbarsing power was like the 
showers from Heaven, which fall notalike upon the wide space 
from which they had been evaporated, but descended in par- 
tial though fructifying abundance, only on particular portions 
ofthe whole. In these showers cf governmental buunty, he 
was understood to argue that the people of the Norih had 
shared much more largely than their Southern brethren; and, in 
this part of the subject, he referred to remarks which had fallen 
some days since from Mr, ADAMS, On the subject of the antago- 
nist interests of free and slave labor, ani complained that the 
slave labor of the South had been subjected to unequal burdens, 
with a view to the benefit and protection of the free labor of 
the North. Wedwelt upon the change which thissystem had 
produced in the relative prosperity of the two great portions of 
the Union. The South had once been distinguished by its af- 
fiuence. Charleston had once imported more than New York 
and Boston pat together, while the peopie ofthe North, though 
virtuous, were comparatively poor. But now the case was 
altered; the South had graduaily become impoverished, and her 
cities fallen into incipient decay, while the North was multi- 
plying in all manner of resources~—her commerce extending, 
her cities doubling in population, while new towns and villages 
were springing up all over her soil, asifby the wand ofan en- 
chaater. 

Mr. H. then spoke atsome lengthin regard to the new Re- 
public of Texas, and the views of the Sonth respecting 1. He 
adverted to the compactrecently made between England and 
Texas, by which the pors of the latter were to he openon a 
system oflow duties. He was then understood to argue ihat 
in a case ofa high tarifi. foreign countries would not submit to 
it, but wouldseek the ports of Texas instead of those of the 
North. Inaddition to that, smuggling would be carried on toa 
great extent, in defiance of all the powersof the Gove: nment, £0 
that the North would beagreat los: by the adoption of a 
high tariff for the purpose of meeting this loan. 

Me. H. then made ny general observations as te the compa- 
rative effects of slavery and emancipation in the West Indies 
aad South America. He was speaking on this snbject when 
his hour expired. A very small pertiun of his remarks were 
distinctly heard, owing to the practice of keeping the windows 
open behind the Reporter’s desks. 

@ Mr. GILMER of Virginia followed. Tie said thet although he 
difered very widely from the Chairman of tie Committee of 

Ways and Meansin his views of the present Measure, yer he 
was happy to find ihat there weresome subjects on which they 
could agree. They had come here witha view te repleni-h 
an exhausted Treasury. It was nv use now to inquits how the 
Treasury had been brought into tts present condition. The 
fact stared theminthe fa The question in relation to its 
former management had been decided in the highesicourt of 
chancery, namely, the anthoriiyof the American people, and 
the Administration now in power were administrators de bonis 
non. Under such circumstances, it was th jr duty first to as- 
certain the amountef deficit, and then to consult as to the 
means ofsuppiy. Mr. @. would net follow the example of 
gentlemen who hadaddress the committee, by going into a re- 
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trospect ofthe past. He should take the estimates of the Se. 
cretary himself as he found them in the report, and make this 
his starting point. From that report it appeared that the deficit 
for 1841 amounted to $6,000,941 14; that.of. 1842 it was.96,037,- 
274 04; in all $12,083,215 18. He should take this forgramed, 
anu should base hisargument on.these premises. “He -should 
not stop to inquire as to the probability of Congress acceding to 
the views of the Secretary in relation to the twe and a halfmil- 
lion war appropriauon. He would take the estimatesag, they 
stood, (though he had no doubt the amount would be : reduced,) 
and then proceed tv inguire by what means- this deficit was: to 
be supplied. He would not go back to:the details of the distri- 
bution bill which passed the House a few days since,- although 
they were inseparably connected with the present. bill, -as this 
was also with the revenue bill. - 

Ifthe proceeds of the publie lands according to their pro- 
duct for the last year, which was $3,292,285 58, were to come 
into the Treasury, it was obvious that the actual deficit for 
1841 would be reduced to $2,818,655 56. This would leave the 
total deficit for the two years, 1841 and 1542, 8,795,929:.60.ac- 
cording to the Secretary’s own reasoning. ‘The revenue bill 
now before the Committee of Ways and Means, and which had 
been recommended by the Secretary, would yield, accordin; 
to the estimates of that officer, the gross amount of 395,140,006 
but the net. amount would be only $20,890,000, leaving a dif. 
ference of $4,230,000 for the cost of collection: an amount vast- 
ly too great, and which called loudly for reform. He-hoped it 
would be reduced before the next session. Take.this-nett 
amount of $20 900,000, and compare it with the actual revenue 
of the lastyear, which was $13,499,502 17, and it would’ show 
that the nett revenue would exceted the revenue of 1840 b 
$7,391,502 17, and would exceed the revenue of 1841, taking it 
at twelve millions, by $8,890,000. If we add to this the-eati- 
mated proceeds of the public Jands, which amounted to $2,500,- 
000, there will bean excess for the next two years of $11,390,- 
000, Now did not gentlemen see that even without the public 
lands the whole existing debt of the Government could be paid 
off in one or two years? Would any gentlemen insist that the 
debt must be continued for eigint years, when in that period it 
might be paid almost fourfold? This calculation was based on 
the hypothesis thatthe expenditures were tobe kept up at the 
same standardas heretofore, but Mr. G. sincerely hoped they 
would undergo a large reduction, There was one unhappy 
item in those expenditures which had operated on the revenue 
asa sponge, He referred to the miserable, interminable Flo- 
rida war—a war so protracted, yet so bioodless; so fatal, yet so 
destitute of laurels; a contest almost as long ag the “Trojan war, 
but one which had not so much of epic as of doggerel in. it. 
[A laugh.] fe hoped thai at last it would have an end, and 
that source Of eipenditure would cease, He would not now 
look atthe probability or the impxobability of a foreign war, 
because Congress were now legislating for a state of peace. 
He would now proceed with the Secretary’s estimates. 

If, said Mr. G. the commitiee have attended thus far to the 
rapid sketch | have endeavored to present, they will not, I 
think, fail to agree with me that, unless the data furnished to us » 
are false, the Government will be able to redeem its present 
debt in leas than two years, “es 

But the bill, (with all due deference to my friend, the, chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means) does not conform 
to the requisitions of the Secretary himself. Lhope, therefore, 
that in opposing this bill I shal not be charged with opposing 
an Administration measure; unless, indeed, the honorable 
chairman is himself the Administration, andl am creating an 
“ander-currenv? whenever I differ from him. The Secretary 
himself has, in bis own report, furnished the strongest argu- 
mentin favor of Treasury notes over a loan, or in favor of a 
loan redeemable at any time on six months’ notice. 

(Mr. G. here referred :9 and read a passage from the Secre- 
tary’s report.) $ 

Why are we told that the loan is not to be redeemable in 
eight years? ‘True, there is a provision in the bill which al. 
lows the Secretary to buy up the stock whenever there shail be 
a surplus in his hands applicable to that purpose. But can. he 
purchase the stock at par? or under par? I know and admit 
that there are great advantages in a loan when Government 
wants alarge sum of money, and wants it. for a dong time. 
Capitalists will always lend their money ata lower rate of in- 
terest when they have undoubted security, and the debt has a 
long time to run; but will any gentieman: tell me ‘that there 
will be applications for a stock which is to be but for. twelve 
millions of dollars, and which is to run but for eight years? If 
they will, then this liberty to buy up the stock is against the 
only principle which wil! induce them to take the stock, name- 
ly, the time chat the debt has to run; and they certainly will 
notsell but ata large premium. And what nae will there be in 
an operation Iske this? ete 

Weare toli, however, that a funded debt is less delusive than , 
a floating debt, and that a bond is better than a note. .Now I be. 
lieve that lega! gentlemen will be at some loss to. comprehend 

i is the amount, and notthe form of the debt to 
which weshouldlook. Whatis the great difference. between 
a note anid a bond?—a note, that may be paid at short: notice, 
and a bond that binds vou and your heirs? There is no diffe- 
rence whatever in point of economy, save this: that, if you 
have money io iake up your note, you get at once out of debt; 
and this, so far as it goes, is conclusive against a loan and in fas 
vor of Treasury notes. , ; 

Another arzument for the proposed loan is furnished by the 
Secretary in his report, as follows: ot 

“TPpiie the power to issue Treasury notes exists, there 
should be arall times, for the convenience of the Treasury, & 
sum equa) to $1,000,000 in the various depositories subject to 
draft. When that power is expended, the sum should bein- 
creased t9 not less than $4,000,000. . 

This is another argument to show that the bill of the com- 
mittee is notin conformity with the report of the Secretary; 
for, if he wants twelve millions, and wishes, besides, to retain. 
four, the bii it is obvious, ought to bave been for sixteen mil- 
lions: ROR 

Mr, FILLMORE here rose with a book in his hand, aad de- 
sired to explain. 

Mr. GILMER. No,no. Ihave butan hour. If the gentle- 
man desires fo explain, let him wait dll “ onday Con which day 
the debate ceases.) F 

Mr. Gimer proceeded. He would merely call the attention 
of his friend to those two points in which the bil departed from 
the report. Sut he would ask if the loan was made irredeema- 
ble for eight years, and the annnal receipts were to amount to 
twenty fiye millions, and ií his friends came up to the mark and 
honestly endeavored to reduce the expenditures of Government, 


what: would be done: with the surplus revenue? The surplus 

would pay off the present debt in one or two years. It would 

‘wot-be‘applied to buy up stock, because it would have to be 

bought-at'a premium. What, then, was to be done with the 
“money? © Was it to lie idle? or was it to be squandered on all 
> ‘sorts of objecis which could be devised to spend it? 

By a loan the Government would lose more than it gained. 
Both the amount was too small, and the time too short, to render 
it & desirable investment. for capitalists, whose inducement to 
take low interest was a Jong running debt. And although the 
Government might get money at 5 per cent. to redeem Treasury 
ates which where running at 6 per cent. yet it would lose more 
by paying interest on money-it did not want, than would make 
up forthis difference of one per cent. Only half the money 
would be wanted this year, even including the war appropria- 
tions, Six millions out of the twelve would not be wanting un- 
til next year. Ifthe Government took up the money, not at 
once, but little by little, asit was wanted, they must give 6 per 
cent. for it. Inthat case they could not save the 1 per cent. 
and if they tock up the six millions all at once, the loss by inte- 
rest would be greater than the saving. 

If it was intended to keep the tariff a tariff for revenue alone, 

Mr. G. was prepared to go with gentlemen to impose additional 
duties; but it must be a tariff for revenue, not a tariff for pro- 
tection. His motto on this point might be comprised in words 
80 often -quoted—"millions for defence, but nota cent for tri- 
bute.” But he had shown that the increase of revenue would 
not have been necessary. Had not the House created the neces- 
sity by distributing the avails of the public domain? Why the 
unnecessary item of $12,000, to pay the expenses of an agency 
to Europe to sell the stock? Could not the money be obtained 
at home? Mr.G. was opposed to carrying stock into that mar- 
ket until American stocks stood there at a little higher credit. 
‘He regretted to see our State stocks hawked and peddled about 
that market, until they had become dirt cheap. He here refer- 
red to certain documents recently received from England, in 
witich it was pretty plainly hinted that this General Govern: 
ment was to sustain the credit of our State stocks abroad. Mr. 
G., wished to keep our credit sound. He believed the credit of 
this Government was sound. He did not wish to see it impair- 
ed: and, therefore, he did not wish to see its stock thrown into 
the British market. He could see no vital difference between 
a Treasury note and a Treasury bond. The difference be- 
tween them was much like the difference between “an old 
cocked hat,” and “an old hat cocked.” Both were simply 
evidences of the obligation of the Government to pay money. 
Why should this be made a party question? Was there any 
thing so frightful in the notion of Treasury notes? Gentlemen 
might very excusably object toa funded debt, when they re- 
flected onthe history of ’91. That measure had then been 
pregnant with the fate of this Republic. Times had changed 
since that day, and we were now able to give a more just and 
‘patriotic direction to the operationsof Government. Was this 
a party measure? Tt was said by some gentlemen to be an At. 
ministration measure. And Mr. G. was atraid he should be 
denounced as not loyal to the Administration because he did not 
think with the chairman of the committee. It may be (said 
Mr. G.) that some political coxcomb may undertake to excom- 
municate me, to read me out of this or that particular faith, from 
some caprice or other, who, perchance, may himseif know no 
more of orthodoxy than a bishop's horse kuows of the Liturgy. 
But there was no need to treat this as a party question. It was 
purely a matter of dollars and cenis: a mere question of profit 
and loss, Je did not see that there was any principle in it 
which could be fatal either way; unless, indeed, this was part 
and parcel of agreat system with which his colleague [Mr. 
Wise] had charged the Administration. 

Did it never oceur to you, said Mr. G. that itis a very dificult 
thing, at this moment, to state what is and what is not an Ad- 
minisiration measure? Asto the President, he occupied a po- 
sition the most safe and advantageous, ifnot for politicians, at 
least for the people and the Constitution. The people are the 
Presidont’s party, He has no business witha party here. Men 
of all political parties here, Whig, Democrat, Federalist, Can- 
servative, Loco Foco, whatever their name—and we have ail 
found thata rose by any other name will smell as sweet—(espe- 
cially just before a Presidential election) all, all, ought to rally 
round the President, : 

And here, asa part of his argument, Mr. Gruwmr read an 
amendment, which he said it would not now be in order for 
him to offer, but which he meant to present at the proper 
time. 

The ‘argument of the Secretary against the use of Treasury 
notes was, that it was very difficult to tell with precision at uy 
moment the amount of notes outstanding: his amendment met 
and obviated that objection. He admitted that, under the late 
Secretary ofthe Treasury, there had been great difficulty in as- 
certaining how much was outin Treasury notes. Butit the Se- 
cretaty was honest he knew how to tell, and world tell, In 
saying this, Mr. G, mean no reflection oa theintegrity of the late 
Secretary; but he felt well assured the present Secretary could 
tell exactly how much the Government owed in this or in any 
other form. | 

In conclusion, he himself mustaltude for a moment to the ar- 
gument ofthe very distinguished gentleman from Philadelphia 
{Mr. Serceant]in reply to that of the gentleman from Sou:h 
Carolina, [Mr. Pickens.] We regretted the remarks which 
had been made on both sides, especially those which had fallen 
from. the gentleman from Pennsylvania. That gentleman 
stood so deservedly high in the country that his opinion would 
have great weight, and might do more harm than he imagined. 
He need not have gone so far for evidence of the disposition ex- 
isting in Bürope, or at least in Great Britain, to foment our di- 
visionsand to profit by them. Why had the gentleman trou 
bled himself to read from a long article in the Edinburgh Re- 
view by an anonymous author? It was wholly unnecessary, 
Mr. G. would notgoso far as to British bards or Scotch re- 
viewers to find proof of such a disposition, ff the gentleman 
wished to finda disposition to foment divisions which may be 
fatal to this country, he need not to have gone beyond the limis 
ofthis Hall. He need not have gone to the “Land of cakes and 
brither Scots,” or to the pages of the Edinburgh Review—no— 
he might have appealed to examples hourly standing and speak- 
ing before his eyes. One member was at this moment upan 
that floor who Was or had recently been in e pondence with 
British associations, the object of v was te de- 
stroy an Instioatien- of this Republic: iv subvert an 
insutution which had been recognised us a legal ip- 
stitution, not in Virginia only; not in the South alone, but 
m Massachusetts, in Pennsylvania, and in every State of this 
Union, Mr, G. was prepared to maintain that the Constitution 
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did recognise it in every State. There was infinitely more dan- 
ger here ‘now in this hall, than in the little speck of war to 
which allusion had been made by his honorable and most es- 
teemed friend from Pennsylvania. Why had the gentleman 
alluded to the condition of Texas, or the relations between that 
young Republic and Great Britain? Why refer to a high 
tariff, to the distribution of the public lands, and to the borrow- 
ing of money for a longer period than it was needed? Why 
give yesterday, borrow or beg to.day,’and tax to-morrow? These 
were the sources ofour differences. But why must the spectre 
of Abolition rise in our path atevery turn? 

The CHAIR here interposed. ‘It was not in order, under 
ihe rules of the House, to discuss the question of Abolition 

ere. 

Mr. GILMER said he was not going to discuss it, he only 
referred to it asa cause of danger. He alluded to itia connec- 
tion witha tarif. Had not the venerable gentleman oppo- 
site, [Mr. ADams.] now im the twilight of his age, but whose 
light had once flamed out in dazzling splendor as he culmi- 
nated toward the zenith—had not he told that House that the 
anestion of the tariff was a question between free and slave 
aboar? 

The CHAIR here again interposed. ` 

Mr. GILMER asked if it had been in order for the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania to read to the committee from a 
Scotch Review on the subject of free and slave labor, for an 
object not very comprehensible, was it not in order that the 
same subject should be remarked upon by an American le- 
gislator 

The CHAIR still insisted the gentleman was out of order, 
and some explanation passed which was not heard. 

Mr. GILM::R would oaly say to his friend from Pennsylva- 
nia, and to all other gentlemen who had such a horror of civil 
discord, and such a dread of disunion, and of foreign intrigue, 
that if they would only prevail upon their friends to abstain from 
touching these exciting and dangerous topics in the legislative 
discussions of this Hail, we could manage every foreign foe. 
If they could but createa genuine American system, based on 
the spirit of °76, Mr. G. should rejoice, and would cherish it to 
the utmost. When that spirit should once more fill our hearts 
and animate all our discussions, and all our councils, we might 
laugh at all Scotchmen,and Englishmen, and Frenchmen too, 
beyond the broad Atlantic; he held them all “enemies in war, 
in peace friends.” Those who could see formidable specks of 
war among the highlands of Scotland, and yet conld blind their 
eyes and stop their ears to what was passing here in our own 
Halls of Congress, might truly be charged with straining at 
gnatsand swallowingcamels, “Me invited such gentlemen to 
take a more domestic view of our dangers, and he pledged him- 
self at all times to aidin staying the monster which lay in am- 
bush much nearer home. 

Mr. VAN BUREN said that he had voted for the resolution 
prescribing the time to which each member of that House 
should be limited to speak on this bill, but since he had done so. 
hej confessed thathe began to feel his courage ooze out at 
his finger’s ends. He had, voted for the adoption of the rule, 
not because he did not believe the interestsand liberties of the 
country depended upon free and unrestrained debate, but be- 
cause he felt it was the best course that could be pursued under 
atl the circumstances of the case. Mr. V. B. admitted that the 
rule was capable of modification, and intimated in what re- 
spects it was so; and then he proceeded to say that he was op- 
posed to this bill, not only because he considered it un- 
necessary and improper at the present time, but because 
he was opposed both to its principles and to its de- 
tails. It had been reiterated again and again that this 
extra session was called expressly for the purpose of acting 
upon three or four subjects for the relief of the country, but he 
must say that he had been unable to discover the reasons and 
the grounds which the majority on that floor assigned for their 
action upon them, Did they undertake to say what was pro- 
per, and what was not proper to be done? Not they; and a 
great diversity of opinion prevailed among them. Was the 
reason to be found in the proclamation which had called Con- 
gress tozether? No, it was there stated as a reason for the con- 
vening of Congress in extraordinary session, that certain weighty 
and important measures, principally growing out of the condi- 
tion of the revenue and finances, were to be bronght before it. 
Again: was itto be found in the dying words of the late Presi- 
dent of the United States, (General Harrison.) that the “Con- 
stitution and the laws should be administered according to 
their true principles?’ No, Tt was because the Whig party 
believed that the currency and the finances of the country were 
in a disordered condition, and in a state of greater confusion 
than ona thorough investigation they would be found to be 
Te fett satisfied, on a full, fair, and impartial examination of 
the financial affairs of the Government, that the measure then 
hefere the committee was wholly and entirely unnecessary. 
“Taxation without representation” was what our forefathers 
complained of asa grievance against Great Britain; and what 
were they doing here? Why, they were passing acts of legis- 
lation, when some of the States of this Confederacy were not 
represented in these halls. They would be imposing taxes up- 
on the whole of the States when all were not represented, Al- 
ready hadCongress been in session six weeks, and they had but 
acted upon two or three bills, and in only one of which had the 
public any Interest. 

The gentleman from “assachusetts (Mr. Cusuing} had said 
that there were but two questions in relation to the bill before 
the committee: and the first was, Was there adebt to be pro 
vided for? and the second was,-Was the bill under considera- 
tion the proper measure of relief? He would say, in reference 
to the first question, that it was unnecessary for him to dwell 
upon it, particularly after what had been said by a gentleman 
from South Carelina esto there being no necessity whatever 
forthis bi. The remark had often been made that figures 
could not lie, yet he must confess that figures, in different 
hands, had produced very different results, as related to the 
financial condition of the Government. The Secretary of the 
Treasury had drawn a wicely different conclusion from the 
same figures than that which had been arrived at by other gen- 
tlemen; and many of the facts in relation to the items had been 
regarded in a different light. Having made this statement, it 
was only necessa y for him to say that it was entirely useless to 
go into an argument to prove that there was the least necessity 
es piseing rhis pill, or that facts would warrant the raising of a 

paid the Government. Bui the question had been tii- 
umphantly asked, If the country was in debt, ought. it not. to 
pay its debts? He would answer the interrogatory in the most 
sincere and unequivecal manner by saying, certainly we ought 

to pay them; and he would raise his voice i 
i raise his voice, in the most strong 


and indignant manner, against any intimation or propo. 
sition that might be made from any quarter that we 
should: not do it. “Now, he would ask what was. the 
proposition before’ the cémmittee? Was it to pay “the 
debts of the nation? Was it to provide the means of li. 


` quidating its engagements? No; it was a proposition to post- 


pone the payment of them toa given day, Why, he would in- 
quire, did: not gentlemen march boldly upto the question? 
Why did they riot meet it inthe most frank and manly manner, 
and assume the responsibility of it atonce? What was the dif- 
ference between the debt that now exists (admitting that there 
was one) and the proposition- before the committee? The 
friends of this Administration proposed to fund the debt; they 
did not propose to pay it themselves, but they left it to poste. 
rity. He would ask the majority on that floorhow they could 
reconcile it to themselves to leave to their descendautethe pay- 
ment ofa debt which they had not incurred? ` Was it fair? Was 
it just? He thought not. Upon what principle, he desired to 
know, had the present Congress the right to say to a future ge~ 
neration, or to a future Congress, You must, on such a day, 
in the year 1850, pay the debt which we now leave you? He 
wouldask the majority there whether, ia passing this bill, they 
would not be setting a dangerous precedent, and whether, in- 
stead of paying off the loan of twelve millions proposed to be 
obtained, a disposition would not most probably be evinced by 
those who wouid hereafter come to these Halls to borrow still 
more? He thought it would be bad policy to resort to a loan, 
and was of the opinion that it would be the forerunner ofa 
great national debt, as money might be borrowed from time to 
ume, and thus swell the amount to a most enermoussum. This 
had been precisely the case in Pennsylvania, and now she was 
laboring under the greatest financial embarrassments in conse- 
quence. It was not difficult to foretell what would-be the re- 
sult of following the example of that State in borrowing money 
time after time. He trusted that this Government would not 
adopt a policy so fatalas that which the bill before the com- 
mittee marked out. 

What had been the course pursued by the present Congress? 
Why, they had one day passed a law to give away hundreds 
of millions of money; and on the next, by the very necessity 
which they had themselves created, they felt called upen to 
borrew money on the faith of the nation, payable by their por- 
terity. Ife objected to the fifth section of the bill, m particular, 
because it did not provide the means of paying the sum pro- 
posed to be borrowed, and because, also, the period fixed forli. 
quidating the debt was too remote. Indeed, he was opposed to 
alt the details of the bill. He contended that, by the disposition 
which had been made of the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands by the hill which passed the House of Representatives 
the other day, this Governmenthad deprived itself of the only 
legitimate and appropriate means it possessed of liquidating 
any debt it might incur. 

The majority of that House had attempted to prove the ex- 
istence of a debt, which was only assumed. And all their ef 
forts had been used to makeit appear that the former Admi- 
nistration were to blame for all the difficulties under which the 
country now labored. Now. he would appeal to all fair and 
impartial men, to all who were acquainted with the history of 
the country, whether it was not the distribution bill of 1836 
which had been the principal cause of the distress which had 
prevailed in the commercial world; whether it was not that 
which had led to the suspension of specie payments, and to al] 
the other difficulties and embarrassments which had prevailed 
m theland. He maintained, then, that it was the distribution of 
the surplus revenue among the States which had produced the 
distress complained of, and that it was not attributable to the 
bad policy and il! management of the late Administration, But 
whether that Administration was or was not to blame was a 
matter of no consequence in reference to the present question. 
This question was one simply of right and wrong. If we were 
in debt, why, we must get out of it. He would say, however, 
that he intended, at the proper time, to introduce an amendment 
to provide means for the repayment of this debt. It was, that 
the proceeds of the sales of the public lands should be pledged, 
for nine years, to provide for the punctual payment of thein- 
terest and the final redemptioneof the stock. 

He regarded this bill as one of a series of measures which 
had been brought forward, the tendency of which was to violate 
the independerice and liberties of the people of this country. 

Before taking his seat, Mr. Van Burgen madé some remarks 
in relation to the absurd charge that the “splendid furniture” of 
the White House, described in Ogle’s speech, had been smug- 
gled away. He denouneed it as a Jame and ridiculous inode of 
covering up the wicked misrepresentations on the subject. If 
those who voted for the additional $6,000 for President Harrison 
had no better ground than that whercon to base their votes, it 
was poor, indeed. The furniture was there one or two days 
before the 4th of March, and if it had been carried off by any 
one since then, it was their business to see to it, He was glad 
the gentleman fråm New York (Mr. Morgan] had disclaimed 
any imputation on the late President, [Mr. Van Buren,] for the 
Democracy of New York would not stand by and hear any im- 
putations against the character of that illustrious individual. 
And (said Mr. Van Buren) I will tell the gentleman from New 
York that, after he and those who act with him shall have 
passed into that contempt which is their doom, the integrity of 
Martin Van Buren, and the wisdom of the measures for which 
he contended, will be fully established. 

Mr. WELLER said the real cause of the existing embarrass- 
ment in the country was attributable to its banking institutions 
—to the gross and flagrant breaches of the jaw, of whi-h those 
having the management of them had been guilty, After advert- 
ing to the call for an extra session of Congress, and the reasons 
assigned for it, he remarked that here was a measure hrought 
forward to reduce the expenditures of the Government by bor- 
rowing money! This was one of the reform measures of a re- 
form Administration. He utterly denied that there. was the 
slightest foundation for the charges made against the Jate Ad- 
ministration on the ground of extravagance, and contended that 
the most infamous and atrocious falsehoods had been told by its 
opponents, with a view to render it unpopular, and to break it 
down if possible. In this object they had, unfortunately for the 
country, succeeded. He recollected that, during the late Presi- 
dential canvass,the Whigs of Ohio had circulated in every nook 
and corner of his district, a printed paper, in the shape of a coffin 
handbill, in which was set forth, arranged in paratlel columns, 
an account of the expenditures of the Government under the dif- 


` ferent Administrations, from the time of Washington down to 


that period. Now, a gentleman from Pennsylvania had told 
the committee that, during the Jate canvass, the reason and 
judgmentof the people had been appealed to. Was it appeal- 
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ing, he would ask, to the reason and judgment of the people to 
circulate this statement in the grogshops, and other places of 
that character, without accompanying it with the reasons why 
the expenditures of the several Administrations had been great 
or small, as compared with the then Administration? His great 
complainst against the friends of the present Administration 
was, that they had found fault with the last Administration be- 
cause the gross amount of its expenditures was too much, and 
thatthey did not base their charges upon the items alone. The 
Whigs, before the election, had told the people that they would 
reduce the expenditures of the Government; but, instead of 
having done so, they had already increased them. They had 
violated their oft-repeated promises, made from one end of the 
country to the other. This Administration had increased the 
estimates of expenditures to the amount of from four to five 
millions more, for this year, than had been contemplated by 
the Democratic party. 

Mr. W. next referred to the bills which had been passed at 
the present session, and remarked that these were proofs of the 
promises made by the reform party, priorto the election ! He 
could show that it was both unconstitutional and inexpedient 
to pass the land bill, and he maintained that in consequence of 
the revenue received frum the salesefthe public lands being 
withdrawn from the Government, the deficit would have to be 
made up by the imposition of taxes upon the people. There 
was no necessity whatever for passing this loan bill: and he in 
sisted that even ifthere was a debt, it could be liquidated, 
without resorting to this measure. The States could pay 
their own debts, ifletalone, without coming to the General 
Government toask itsassistance. Already were theStates in 
debt upwards of $200,006,000 and now this Administration 
proposed to increase the burdens of the people four or five 
millions more. Now, this was reform with a vengeance! 
Once commence a national debt, and it would go on increas- 
ing from year to year, until the people were ground to the 
veryearth. ltwasnot a little singular that with regard to the 
amount ofthe public debt, the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the President of the United States differed in opinion. We ar- 
gued thatthe object which the Secretary of the Treasury 
had in view in putting down the amount at so large a sum 
was to show the necessity for an extra session of Congress. 
The Whig party he believed to be carrying out the system of 
Gen, Hamilton, in bringing forward the measures they pro- 
posed. They were bound, by the promises they had made, to 
repeal the Sub-Treasury, in order to keep faith with the bank- 
ing and moneyed interests of the country. He would say, then, 
Jet them repeal it and beggar the people; but they might rely 
upon it the people would soon open their eyes to these things, 
and the moment they did so, they would hurl the party now in 
power from their high places. He regarded this bill as being 
introduced for the purpose of throwing a debt upon the Demo- 
cratic party, who, no doubt, would again be in power four 
years hence; and it was most unfair and unjust that the loan was 
not to be repaid until eight years to come. If this Administration 
intended to act fairly, it ought to have provided that the loan 
should be redeemed at the latest at the close of its existence. 

After some remarks from Mr. UNDERWOOD, 

The CHAIRMAN gave the floor to Mr. JONES of Virginia, 
who yielded it to enable i i 

Mr. HOPKINS to move that the committee rise. 

Which motion having prevailed, the committee rose, reported 
progress, and obtainéd leave to sit again. 

And the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Monpay, July 12, 1841. 

Mr. TALLMADGE presented a memoria! from 
citizens of Missouri in favor of a general bank- 
rupt law. 

Mr. T. said he had heretofore presented nume- 
rous petitions on this subject, not only from his 
own State but from several other States in the 
Union. Ihave, said he, purposely forborne to oc- 
cupy the ‘ime of the Senate with any remarks upon 
them. I came here to work and not to talk. We 
all anticipated a working, not a talking session. I 
am prepared to vote on all questions which will be 
submitted for our consideration. And I would not 
now break through the rule prescribed to myself 
but for the attempt, in a certain quarter, to make 
improper impressions on the public mind in rela- 
tion to what I deem oneof the very greatest mea- 
sures of relief which can be adopted by Congress 
at this extra sessicn, namely, a General Bankrupt 
Law, : 

A friend has called my attention to a recent ar- 
ticle in the Globe on this subject. I intended to 
call the attention of the Senate to it at an earlier 
day, but did not wish to interfere with Senators 
who were occupying the morning hour with another 
matter, ‘The article is as follows: 

“Tye Bangavet Law.—~We perceive a great deal of anxiety 
in different parts of the Union about the fate of the bankrupt 
law reported by Mr. Henderson, in the Senate, and we can teil 
them something about it. KẸ It is notin Mr. Clay’s pro- 
gramme, and that omission isa death warrant to it. Mr. Clay 
will not let it pass now. lt is good political capital, and was 


supposed, at the last election, tohave been worth 500,000 votes ; 


to the Federal party. The bankrupt law must then wait the 
approaching Presidential canvass in order to give Mr. Clay the 
future benefitof it. ‘The petitioners for the bankrupt bill may, 
then, go to sleep Ullit suits Mr. Clays political views to pass 
their bill. In the mean ume, the bill must either include or not 
include banks and trading corporations. To include them is 
becoming more popular every day; and it is believed that the 
mass of the Democrats (perhaps all of them if the State banks 
are left out) would support a bankrupt bill which should so in: 
clude them; on the contrary, the party will go against a bill 
which does not include these institutions, If the friends of the 
pill would join the Democtats and put in the banks, the bill 


may be passed this session without the license of Mr. Clay, 

fora bankrupt law to include banks wou!d immediately regu- 

ue ns currency and supersede the argument fora National 
ank, 


it is not my purpose to attempt a vidication of 
the honorable Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] 
from the unjust aspersions contained in this article. 
He needs none at my hands. What I have to say 
is not so much on his account, as on account of ihe 
subject to which this attack relates. 

I had hoped to find, at least, one subject for the 
legislation of Congress, upon which the delibera- 
tive wisdom of this bcdy could pass, without refe- 
rence te the paltry considerations of party. And 
iftbere be one matter, above all others, which 
ought to be exempt from such a malign influence, 
it is that of a brankrupt law. From the first intro- 
duction of this measure, at a former session, down 
to the present time, its friends have endeavored to 
divest it altogether of a party character. I appeal 
to all who were present at the former discussions 
of this measure, whether such has not been the 
course of its friends. With what painful regret, 
then, do we see an articte, like the one just read, 
from a paper, recognised as the organ of a proud 
and powerful party, attempting to bring this sub- 
ject into the arena of party politics, and to create, 
whether intentional or not, the most erroneous im- 
pressions in regard to one of its most devoted 
friends. The honorable Senator from Kentucky 
is represen'ed as hostile to the passage of a bank- 
rupt law at this session, because he wishes to keep 
the question open for "political capital” till the 
next Presidential election. Was there ever a more 
unjust aspersion upon the motives and character 
of one of ihe most distinguished and high-minded 
men which this country has ever produced? I 
do not wish, nor intend, to indulge in harsh lan- 
guage on this occasion; but I leave it to be 
judged of by honorable gentlemen of any and 
of all parties. To be kept as political capital 
till the next Presidential election! Why, sir, 
what has been the uniform course of the 
honorable Senator from Kentucky on this subject, 
who is not at this moment in his seat? He has been 
its open, zealous, devoted advocate, whenever it 
has been presented. If, at the commencement of 
this session, he entertained doubts whether Con- 
gress would be able to act upon it, with the other 
great measures which were called for by the coun- 
try, is it to be imputed to him as a fault? Orrather, 
is it to be charged upon him as a premeditated de- 
sign to defeat the measure? The gross injustice of 
such an imputation, or such a charge, is apparent 
on its face. Other gentlemen, friends of this mea- 
sure, entertain the same doubts. I was not one of 
that number. I have urged the importance of it 
from the very first callof the extra session down to 
the present time, as a measure more calculated to 
give immediate relief to the country than any other. 
I have believed, and still believe, that i can be bet- 
ter acted upon at this, than at the regular session 
of Congress. And I believe the honorable Senator 
from Kentucky, as well as other gentlemen, have 
come to the same conclusion. It is with unfeigned 
regret, therefore, that I see any attempt to impeach 
or distort the motives of honorable gentlemen in 
relation to their action on this great national ques- 
tton; and more especially the motives of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky, when that 
patriotic Siate, through her representatives here, 
has so gallantly and disinterestedly come up to the 
relief of the unfortunate. 
` Her Jate representative on this floor, [Mr. Crir- 
TENDEN, |] the present Attorney General of the Uni- 
ied States, was one of the ablest and most untiring 
advocates of this measure. He was one of the 
Judiciary Committee which reported the billata 
former session, and maintained it with great abili- 
ty through every stage of its progress. I amau- 
thorized to sey that his successor [Mr. Morrwrap] 
will, in this matter, “fellow in the fcotsteps of his 
illustrious predecessor.” We have heretofore been 
told that Kentucky felt no particular interest in the 
passage of this bill; but her Senators here believe 
it just to other portions of the Union, and did net 
confine their views on a question of great general 
interest, to the narrow limits of their own State. 
And on that broad disinterested principle they have 
acted. On the subject of relief to honest unfortu- 


nate debtors, Kemucky is as true to the márk. as 
her own unerring rifle. No matter what change 
takes place in her representation on this floor, she 
remains unchanged in her principles, It was with 
profound regret that we all saw our noble friend, 
the present Attorney General, vacate his seat in 
this body—a body which was adorned by his pre- 
sence—and enter upon the arduous duties of 
another station. But we are consoled by the pre- 
sence of his successor, [Mr. Morexuap,] who has 
the head and the heart to carry out the principles 
for which his predecessor and colleague have con- 
tended; and I might with entire justice say, in re- 
gard to any change of representatives in this body 
from that noble State— 

“Like the waves of a summer, as one dies away, 

“Another as pleasing and shining comes on.” 

Bat we are told, in the article just read from 
the Globe, that a bankrupt bill can pass at the pre~ 
sent session if banks shall be included. I wish:to 
warn the friends of this great measure against 
the fatal delusion of this suggestion. In the first 
place, it has no necessary connection with the sub- 
ject; and, inthenext place, the effort to include 
banks was made on a former occasion and failed. 
And how didit fail? In the last Congress a majo- 
rity of the Judiciary Committee in the Senate was 
composed of the opponents of the present Adminis- 
tration. They were the politica! friends of Mr. Van 
Buren. They reported a bankrupt bill, with a pro- 
vision to include the banking institutions of the 


country. That provision was fully discussed in 
the Senate. Honorable Senators on the other 


side took strong ground against it, and it was finally 
stricken from the bill on their motion... I do not 
speak of this result for the purpose of giving ita 
party character. I wish to divestit of that cha- 
racter. ButI speak of it for the purpose of show- 
ing that it should be left upon its own merits, and 
that no effort to put the public mind on a false 
scentin regard to the banks should be counte~ 
nanced by those who wish the success of the mea- 
sure. 


I am opposed to including the banks in such a 
bill; but I said, on a former occasion, I would take 
the bil! with that provision, if a majority of the Se- 
nate saw fit to include them. The provision, how- 
ever, was Stricken out on the motion of the oppo- 
nents of the bill, and they then voted against the 
bill itself. J hope that, on further reflection, and 
after the recent manifestation of publie senti- 
ment, some of those gentlemen will give it their 
support. ‘ 

Mr. President, I do not intend on this occasion 
to go into a discussion of the question of including 
banks in a bankruptlaw. Ihave heretofore given 
my views on that subject, and may give them more 
at large, when the bankrupt bill shall be regularly 
before the Senate. All I wish to say now is, that, 
ia my judgment, no bill can become a jaw that inə 
cludes them, and to indicate to those who feel so 
deep an interest in this question that their safety 
depends upon their standing on their own merits, 
and not suffering themselves to be borne down by 
the burden of corporations which is attempted to be 
cast upon them. 

Sir, in the article which I have read from the 
Globe, we are told that the bankrupt law, at the 
last Presidential election, was worth 500,000 votes 
to the Federal party. I was not aware before that 
that party had derived any particular support on 
thai occasion from the agitation of that question. 
Their leader was known to be opposed to it, whilst 
the candidaie of the Democratic Republican party, 
to which I belong, was known to be in favor of it. 
This statement, therefore, judging from the uniform 
accuracy and verity of that paper, must be an 
“error of the press.” Ihave no doubt that the De- 
moeratic Republican party, with General Harrison 
at its head, did receive much support from a know- 
ledge of his views in favor of a bankrupt law. The 
views of Gen. Harrison and Mr. Van Buren on this 
subject were well known to the whole country. 
They were together in the Senate of the United 
States, in 1827, when a bankrupt bill was under 
discussion. General Harrison on that occasion, 
took strong ground in favor, and Mr. Van Buren 
equally strong ground against it. Extracis from 
| their speeches were extensively circulated during 
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the-last canvass, and it was well known that their 
respective friends in this Senate, with a few ex- 
ceptions, when the bankrupt bill was under discus- 
sion” in 1839 and 1840, ranged themselves for and 
against it, according to their political predilections. 
I have no doubt, therefore, that that question exer- 
cised:an important influence in the late Presiden- 
tial election. But it did not exercise then such an 
influence: as it will exercise at elections hereafter. 
The other questions involved, together with the re- 
luctance to separate from old politica! associates, 
prevented meny of the other side from sup- 
porting Gen. Hlarrrison, notwithstanding their 
anxiety for a bankrupt Jaw. The discipline of 
party, too, restrained many from open and active 
exertion. That contest, with allits severity, is 


now passed. Since that eventful period, men | 


breathe deeper and freer. They have resolved to 
think and act for themselves. They will no longer 
surrender their own rights at the dictation ofa 
party leader. They have determined that the in- 
junctions of the Constitution shall be. obeyed—that 
a-power which is exercised by every civilized na- 
tion, and which was conferred upon Congress for 
the sake of uniformity, shall no longer lie dormant. 
This determination is confined to no particular 
party—~it pervades all parties. 
deration is secondary to this great question of 
emancipation from legal bondage. On this com- 
mon, this neutral ground, men of all parties have 
taken their position, and sworn to stand shoulder 
to shoulder in all future contests, till victory shall 
perch on their standard. 

Sir, I will not detain the Senate by any further 
remarks, except to say that I deem a bankrupt 
law one of the most important measures of relief 
to the country which will come before Congress 
atthe present session. And, if no other Senator 
does it, I will move that the bankrupt bill, after the 
bank bill now under discussion has been disposed 
of, be next taken up for consideration. 

Mr. WALKER said he had in his desk a reso- 
lution to proceed to the consideration of the bank- 
rupt bill immediately after definitive action on the 
Bank bill, and he was rejoiced to find, by the re- 
marks just made by the Senator from New York, 
(Mr. TanLmapae,] that he was likely to have pow- 
erful aid in favor of speedy action from the other 
side of the house. 

Mr. W. said as early as 1837 he had advocated 
the passage of a general bankrupt bill, including 
banks and all classes. Banks ou;.bt to be included; 
and such was the progress of public sentiment on 
this subject, even among the Whig party, that he 
believed banks would ultimately be included. But 
if the friends of the banks should exclude them 
from the bill now, Mr. W. said he woald still ear- 

- nestly support the bill if it extended relief to all 
classes, and would urge its passage at this session, 
and from time to time hereafter press the passage 
of a separate and supplemental biil extended to 
banks. Mr. W. believed the passage of a general 
bankrupt bill was demanded by the people at this 
session, and he was determined to have the vote 
taken by yeas and nays on proceeding to the con- 
sideration of the measure immediately after the 
Bank bill was disposed of. Sir, the number of bank- 
rupts made so by the banks may not be halfa mil- 
lion, as stated in the paper read by the Senator from 
New York, but the number was great-—perhaps two 
hundred thousand. And were the energies of this 
vast number of American freemen to be forever lost 
to themselves, their friends, their families, and 
their country? Shall they never be permitted to 
commence any business for the support of them- 


selves and their families, or even to liquidate, in | 


whole orin part, their unpaid debts?. Were these 
men to be kept slaves for life, with no hope of any 
release exceptin the grave? In vain will you have 
abolished imprisonment for debt, unless this bill 
become a law. The creditor wili still be the jailer, 
andthe debtor his captive. You will but have en- 
larged the bounds of his prison. - The chains will 
Still-be around him; they wiil be around his busi- 
ness, and around his soul; they will be around the 
bread that he eats, and the bed upon which he re- 
poses; tbey will be around all the energies of his 
body and of his mind, and upon the necks of his 
wife and. children: If he isa merchant, he can 


Every other consi» | 


open no. store; if a mechanic, no shop of his can 


ever resound with the hammefY of his industry; if- 


a farmer or planter, no spot of earth of his, how- 


ever small, can ever yield its harvests from the - 
sweat of his brow; and be he whom he may, no. 


home of his, however humble, can ever shelter him 
or his wife and children from. expulsion by the 
stern mandate of the law. No; if this bit! fail, 
there is no other alternative, but the debtor must 
be an exile or a slave. Then strike off his chains 
and let him be once more a freeman. Stripped as 
he is of all property, restore to him that freedom 
and that energy which his Maker has given 
him, and let him devote the remnant of 
his life to retrieve his misfortunes, and 
you will thus, as it were, lift from the grave 
thousands of debtors who are now worse than dead 
to their families and to their country, and give thus, 
even to the creditor himself, the only or the best 
hope of realizing his debt from the renewed and 
cheerful industry of his late unfortunate and op- 
pressed debtor. That debt can only be paid by 
the labor of the debtor. Let, then, that laborer be 
free, and his energies and means of payment will 
be more than doubled. 

Mr. LINN said he had a memorial in relation 
to the same subject, which he might as well pre- 
sent now. The memorial presented by the Sena- 
tor from New York was said to be from the centre 
of Missouri. Mr. L. expressed his regret that his 
constituents should not have had confidence 
enough in him or his colleague to have made them 
the medium of communication, because it seem- 
ed to imply that they would not actin unison with 
their wishes, He had ever endeavored to repre- 
sent all honestly and fairly, without any regard to 
political dissensions. That the debtor should be 
released on giving up all his property, was a doc- 
trine that all were disposed to admit, bat the great 
difficulty in framing a bankrupt law was that they 
might do more evil than good. When the bill was 
under discussion at the last session, we knew that a 
committee from the Chamber of Commerce of 
New York attended here to say that the bankrupt 
law, as it was then before the Senate, would be 
productive of more evil to the city of New York 
than the great fire which had lost millions. It was 
said that a majority of the citizens of Missouri 
were in favor of the bill, and one of the provisions 
of the bill was, that no individual was entitled to 
share in its benefits unless he owed more than 
five hundred dollars. Now he would stake his ve- 
ry existence that no such law could be sustained in 
Missouri. 

Mr. PORTER said this -provision was stricken 
out. 

Very well, said Mr. L, I am glad it was. This 
I will say, that if such a bill is passed, you will 
create twenty bankrupts for every one there is 
now. So far as sympathy is concerned, I have as 
much, and feel as deeply, as any man; but in my 
character as Senator, I must ivok to what will be 
most productive of good to the whole. In Ken- 
tucky, he understood, there had been great excite- 
ment on this very question, and he had been told 
that it would be difficult for any man to come to 
Congress who would advocate a bankrupt bill. If 
you do pass a prospective bankrupt bill, then all 
posterity would have the benefit of it, and business 
would be done under the full authority that such a 
bill was in operation. I would support no bill, 
said Mr. L. that was not prospective in its charac- 
ter, and that did not inelude corporations. 

Mr. MOREHEAD said he was called up prin- 
cipally by the observations that had fallen from 
the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Linn.] The 
subject of a bankrupt law had not been extensive- 
ly discussed before the people of Kentucky, but 
the course of his colleague [Mr. Cray] and of his 
predecessor (the present Attorney General) in sup- 
port of such a bill at a former session had, he be- 
lieved, been very generally acquiesced in. Al- 
though the people of the State from which he came 
had no peculiar interest in the passage of a bank- 
rupt law, he had no doubt that they would coneur 
mM any great national measure which would exert 
a healing influence upon the distresses of the coun- 
try, and more especially if it composed a part of 
that great system of reform, to the accomplishment 


of which the Whig party was pledged to the na- 
tion. ° 

‘The following memorials and petitions were 
then presented, viz: 

By Mr. BENTON: From citizens of Missouri, 
in favor of a bankrupt law: Jaid on the table. 

By Mr. PIERCE: From citizens of Concord, 
New Hampshire, in favor of a bankrupt law: laid 
on the table. - : , i 

By Mr. WHITE: From citizens of New York, 
in/favor of a bankrupt law: Jaid on the table, 

By the CHAIR: A memorial in favor of a bank- 
rupt law: laid on the table. 

Mr. TAPPAN presented a remonstrance of citi- 
zens of Ohio against the establishment of a Na- 
tional Bank, Distribution of the Public Lands, 
Assumption of State Debts, and a Protective Ta- 
riff; which were laid on the table, and ordered to 
be printed. ‘ 
LAND BILL. ; 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana, from the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands, reported back to the 
Senate the bill from the House to appropriate -the 
proceeds of the public lands, and to grant pre-emp- 
tion rights, with two amendments. 

The first is to grant five hundred thousand acres 
of land to each new State that shall hereafter be 
admitted into the Union, upon such admission, 
upon the same terms and condition as the grants to 
the new States are made. 

The second amendment is to repeal a proviso in 
the act of 2d June, 1838, reserving certain lands 
from sale and fro'n. pre-emption rights, under the 
treaty of Dancing Rabbit creek. 

Mr. S. said neither of the amendments involved: 
any principle adverse to the general provisions of 
the bill. ‘The first was supposed to be necessary, 
to do justice to the States hereafter to be admitted 
into the Union. The committee had thought that 
this was the proper time to make the provision for 
the States hereafter to be admitted, which would 
place them on a similar footing with the other new 
States, : 

The other amendment was made at the instance 
of the member of the committee from Mississippi, 
and was believed to be’ necessary to give to that 
State the benefit of the act, so far as the pre-emp- 
tion principle wa: concerned. 

Mr. S. had been indisposed to make any amend- 
ments to the bill of the House, lest it might operate 
against its final passage; but the amendments pro- 
posed seemed to be so essential that he had con- 
sented to them, with a confident belief that they 
would not be objected to, and that the sanction of 
the Senate to the bill, as amended, would be 
promptly responded to by the House, on its return 
to that body. He would not say more, this was 
not the proper time; but he thought it proper to ex- 
plain the object of the amendments. 

FISCAL BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Tne Senate then proceeded to the discussion of 
the special order, being the bill to incorporate the 
subscribers to the Fiscal Bank of the United States. 

Mr. WRIGHT moved, as an amendment to the 
first section of the bill, to strike out the clause pro- 
viding for the subscription by Government for 
100,000 shares of the stock ef the Bank. Mr. W. 
said it would at once be seen that the effect of the 
amendment will be to separate the United States 
from the corporation. He (Mr. WricHr) had been 
unable to discover, from the debates which had 
yet occurred on this bill, or from his own reflection, 
any reason for retaining this connecting clause and 
making the Government a sharer in the institution, 
unless it arises out of one or other of three princi- 
ples: The first of these is one of profit and peeani- 
ary advantage. It is put forward that the stock 
will be profitable, and that the Treasury will make 
money out of the subscription on behalf of the Go- 
vernmen|; that this profit will be the difference be- 
tween five per cent. and seven per cent. It was not 
long since the country was told the Government 
was deeply in debt, and had no surplus in the Trea- 
sury. If we have not only no capital to spare, but 
are in debt, the question is, would it be prudent, 
or could it be right or expedient, to contract as 
much more of debt to put into Bank stock on a 
mere chance of making profit? Would such a 
course be one of sound policy in an individual 
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who owed a large debt and had no spare meanson 
hand? Would it be proper, or at all excusable, in 
such an individual, tə borrow as much as would 
donble his indebtedness for the sake of speculating 
in bank stock? If it would not be proper or expe 
dient in an individual, it would not be proper or- 
expedient in this or any other Government. It is 
proposed to take from the pockets of the individu- 
als composing the community, the capital to be 
borrowed by the Government, already alleged to 
be in debt, and to invest it in this Bank stock, in 
which the people themselves could put it if they 
siould think proper to do so, and if they had it to 
spare over what they owed. But it is said the pro- 
fit will be so great as to justify that course. Well, 
then, with regard to the profit, let that be ex- 
amined into a little. The eight per cent. divi- 
dends of the late United States Bank were held 
up as a temptation; bat he (Mr. W.) thought his 
friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bucnanan] had 
shown pretty clearly that instead of 8 per cent. that 
concern, on the winding up, hardly yielded an ave- 
rage, for the whole term of its charter, of six per 
cent dividend. And even that was when the bank- 
ing capital ofthe country, relative population and 
every thing elss considered, was not one-third of 
the amount it is at present. Now, with a compe- 
tition of bank capital three times greater than the 
late Bank of the United States had to contend 
against, what probability is there that the stock in 
this new Bank shall exceed the five per cent. inte- 
rest which the Government will have to pay on the 
loan proposed to be raised for purchasing stock? 
Is not there a greater probability that the dividends 
will be less than five per cent. and that there will 
be a luss on the Government stock? It seemed to 
him (Mr, Waranr) that, on the score of profit, 
there was any thing but encouragement to hasten 
this measure, 


The next ground which he (Mr. WricuT) could 
conceive possible, for the partnership connection 
between the Government and the corporation, is, 
that if the Government does not become a share 
holder to the amount of at least one-third of the 
capital, the rest of the stock will never be sub- 
scribed—that is, it is necessary to hold out to pri- 
vate capitalists the inducement of the credit of the 
Government being pledged, to tempt them to take 
the stock. Well, are the friends of the measure 
ready to come forward and place the necessity of 
the connection on that ground? If they are, let 
them say so; but they will not do it. But can 
they deny the fact that the partnership of the Go- 
vernment is to be used for the purpose of lending 
its credit to the institution, and that upon the faith 
of that credit the steek is to be subscribed? It is 
urged, as the whole power is in the hands of the 
stockholders, that if a Bank cannot be framed 
here, which they will approve, there will be no 
Bank at all, and private capitalisis will not sub- 
scribe unless the Government takes one-third of 
the stock. Is not the inference indisputable that 
the credit of the Government is te be the tempta- 
tion to private capitalists? Now the necessity for 
this temptation was conclusive evidence that the 
speculation is, in itself, bad—that the whole pro- 
jeet is bad. 

The third ground, which he (Mr. Wricut) did 
not know had been urged, but which, probably, 
might be taken, in favor of the connection, by that 
portion of the trading community which deals most 
largely in banks, was, that the partnership thus 
formed would give to the institution the influence 
and the interest of the Governmeat, No doubt it 
would be thought that on that account it would be 
desirable the Government should take a much 
larger sharein the stock. 

Oa these points it was his (Mr. Wricut's) opi- 
nion, and he was sure that of the friends with 
whom he acted, that under any conceivable 
circumstances it could not be desirable to connect 
the money and the credit of the Government with 
any institution to give ita credit that would sus- 
tain it in the eyes of the people if it could not sus- 
tain itself in the public estimation without the aid 
of that borrowed credit. If the institution cannot 
sustain itself by its capital and its good conduct, it 
is not proper that the credit of the Government 


should be used to keep up a rotten and bankrupt 
corporation. 

Mr. CLAY said he was quite unwell, and there- 
fore hoped the Senator from New York would ex- 
cuse him for making a short reply to his remarks. 
The object of the bill was to furnish a sound na- 
tional currency; but, if profit was the considera- 
tion, let it be fairly seen how that really stood. If 
the stock of the late United States Bank only 
yielded five and a quarter per cent. there was, be- 
sides, a premium of sixteen per cent. on selling it 
out at the expiration of the charter, and there was 
the bonus of a million and a half to the Govern- 
ment. Well, then, if there were no other benefit 
from the new Bank but what would amount to a 
qnarter per cent. more than the interest paid for 
the capital subscribed, and sixteen per cent. for 
premium, and a million and a half of bonus, it 
would be doing pretty well. It wouid be more 
than could be gained from the Sub-Treasury. How 
much had been lost since the time of the late 
United States Bank, by the transportation of specie, 
and by the operations of the Sub-Treasury? What 
was the loss by the pet bank system? A million cf 
dollars. All this would be saved, if nothing else 
was gained. Would the Senator from New York 
rise in the face of the country and say there was 
more security in the Sub-Treasury and the sub- 
treasurers, the Isaac Hills, the John Does, and 
Richard Roes, than in such a Bank as this? 

_ Mr. WRIGHT, (from his seat.) 1 do say 
it, sir. 

Mr. CLAY could not express the ineffable as- 
tonishment with which ke heard that respectable 
Senator say so. The respect he had for the Sena- 
tor, and the decorum due to the Senate, forbade 
him to say hedid not believe it, but he must again 
express his utter astonishment, that the Senator, with 
the knowledge he must have of the fact of ail the 
Swartwoutings, peculations, and defaleations whieh 
had taken piace under the late Administration, 
could bring himself to make that declaration. It 
was to him (Mr. Cray) a most extraordinary 
evidence of the blindness of party infatuation, that 
one possessed of so much intelligence, and usually 
of candor, should, in view of all the facts, enter- 
tain such sentiments. He would repeat, that he 
had heard, with the most ineffable feeling of sur- 
prise, the utterance of such a sentiment. 

The Government gets the difference between the 
interest paid fur the money subscribed, and the di- 
vidends. Does not the Senator perceive that no- 
thing is taken from the people, unless the dividend 
falls short of the interest, and then the loss is a tax 
on the people? But were there not other advan- 
tages besides profit—the facilities of foreign inter- 
course in trade—savings in expense of transporta- 
tion—stability of the currency, &c. Was nothing 
to be allowed for increased security, and the proba- 
bility of making as much, if not more, than the 
profits of the old United States Bank, and its con- 


tinuance under the recharter, with ail the improve- | 


ments incorporated in the new charter, now fram- 
ing, such as those, (enumerating them.) With all 
the lighis of experience, does the Senator supporte 
the new incorporation will be more faulty because 
it will be guarded against ali the il! effects expe- 
rienced by former institutions? 

During the twenty years’ charier of the first 
United States Bank, the profit was two and a third 
percent. And it would be recollecied, at the end 
of the term, how the Government had been re- 
proached by foreign stockholders for selling out. 
its stock at such a premium, &e. During the 
eharier of the second United States Bank, say the 
profit was only one quarter per cent. over the inte- 


rest, how many millions on millions did the coun- | 


try gain by the stability and uniformity of tbe cur- 
rency, and the safely with which the fands of the 
Government were kept? Was nothing to be al- 
lowed for the improvement of the currency, and 
the wholesome influence of the Bank on the pay- 
ments of the pubiic dues? 

He could not help regarding the opposition to 
this bill as one eminently calculated to delay the 
public business, with no other object that he could 
see than that of protracting to the last moment the 
measures for which this session had been expressly 
called to give tothe people. This, too, was ata 


time when the whole country is crying out in an® 
agony of distress for measures of relief. Does- 
the Senator believe it practicable, or within the 

contemplation of the majority, to propose a bill, or 

that it could be passed, or a Bank formed:for the 

management of the public funds, in which the Go- 

vernment was to have no interest? What thea 

was the use—and he would put it to the candorand 

consideration of the Senator himself—-what was the 

use of urging such amendments as only served to 

protract discussion and kill time, without any hope 

of practical results? 

This was now the third week in which the Se- 
nate had been engaged in the discussion of this bill. 
Ii the same proportion of time is lost in the other 
House, considering the proportionate number of its 
members, instead of getting through the business 
of this extra session. in July, it will be the last of 
autumn before it can be done, He would urge 
upon the gentlemen opposite some consideration 
for the just expectations of the country and of the 
majority, and not pursue a course that. would lead 
to an inference that embarrassment and delay 
were the objects aimed at, 


Mr. WRIGHT said, he did not mean to con- 
sume more time than he judged necessary for the 
honest discharge of his duty to his constituents and 
to the whole country. So much he hoped he 
would be permitted to do without feeling under 
any necessity of restraint on account of incurring 
the severe displeasure of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. He (Mr. Wricut) did not know till now 
that the opinions which he had been repeating 
over and over inthis chamber, for the last three 
years, were at last new to the Senator, or that the 
expression of them on this very appropriate occas 
sion should excite so much of his ineffable sur- 
prise. 

But if, after the three years’ experience just past, 
he (Mr. Wrrent) should express ineffable sure 
prise and astonishment at finding the Senator from 
Kentucky standing up on this floor and advocat- 
ing such a measure as this, that Senator ought at 
least to allow him to do so without imputing to him 
any thing very irrational. Indeed, after the expe- 
rience of these three years, not alone as to the real 
character of the banking system, but also as to the 
dawn of light and truth which the reinstatement of 
the old constitutional mode of safe-keeping the 
public money had shed, he (Mr. Wricur) thought 
it ought not to excite the ineffable surprise and as- 
tonishment of the Senator from Kentucky that he 
(Mr. Wricur) and his friends did prefer the Sub- 
‘Treasury to the partnership proposition of the new 
Bank and the Government. The Senator says look 
at Swartwout! Isay look at the President ahd 
officers of the late Bank cf the United States. And 
as to the defaulterr, he could not see’ that they 
suffered much in the contrast with the bank 
directors, cashiers, and tellers. Agents are but 
men. But be wasyet to Jearn that bank officers 
were honester or safer guardians of the public 
funds than the officers of the Independent Treasury. 
They cannot be more honest—the probability is, 
they may be less—than the officers of the Indepen» 
dent Tressury. 

The honorable Senator asks, as if triumphantly, — 
will nothing be granted to experience? On that 
score much will be granted—the every day experi- 
ence of the working of the bank system from one 
end of the Union to the other—the experience re~ 
corded in every newspaper from. cities, towns, and 
hamlets, of absconding benx officers, plundered 
bank coffers, and duped and swindied stockholders. 
Was this system ever kalf so bad as itis at the very 
moment this measure is advocated here in the face 


| ofall these facts, and this test of experience? This 
| is the experience which is to teach us that. the part- 


nership of the Government with a Bank cofpora- 
tion, is to be safer than the Independent Treasury. 
It was to be hoped, then, that with such evidence, 
the honorable Senator would cease viewing with in- 


| effahle surprise the opposition which he, (Mr. 


Wricnt,) considered it to be his duty to offer to. 
this bill. 

Mr. CALHOUN was not surprised at the impa- 
tience of the Senator from Kentucky, though he was 
at his attributing to this side of the chamber the 
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delays and obstacles thrown in the way of his favo- 
rite measure. . 

How many days did the Senator himself spend 
in amending his own bill? The bill had been 
twelve days befure the Senate, and eight of . those 
had been oceupied by the friends of the bill. 
That delay did not originate on this side of 
the house; but now that the time which 
was cheerfully accorded to him and his friends 
is to be reciprocated, before half of it is over, 
the charge of factions delay is raised. Surely 
the urgency and impatience of the Senator and his 
friends cannot be so very great that the minority 
must not be allowed to employ as many days in 
amending their bill as they tock themselves to alter 
it. The Senator from Kentucky says he is afraid, 
if we go on in this way, we will not get through 
the measures of this session till the last of autumn. 
Is not the fault in himself, and in the nature of the 
measures he urges so impatiently? These mea- 
sures are such as the Senators in the minority are 
wholly opposed to on principle—such as they con- 

_scientiously believe are urconstitutional—and is it 
not then right to resist them, and prevent, if they 
can, all invasions of the Constitution? Why 
does he build upon such unreasonable expecta- 
tions as to calculate on carrying measures of this 
magnitude and importance with a few days of 
hasty legislation on each? What are the mea- 
sures proposed by the Senator. They comprise 
the whole Federal system, which it took forty years 
from. 1789 to 1829, to establish—but which are 
now, happily for the country, prostrate in the dust. 
And it is these measures, fraught with such impor- 
tant results (hat are now sought to be hurried through 
in one extra session; measures which, without con- 
snming one particle of useless time to divcuss ful- 
ly, would require, instead of an extra sessivn of 
Congress, four or five regular sessions." 

The Senator said the country was in agony, 
crying for “action,” “action.” He understood 
whence that cry came—it came from the holders 
of State stocks, the men who expected another ex- 
pansion, to relieve themselves at th» expense of 
Government. ‘“Action”—‘action,” meant noth- 
ing but “plunder,” “plunder,” 'plunder,” and he 
assured the gentleman, that he could not be more 
anxious in urging on & system of plunder than he 
(Mr. Catnown) would be in opposing it.. He so 
understood the Senator, and he inquired of him, 
whether he called this an insidious amendment? 

Mr. CLAY. Isaid no such thing, sir; I did not 
say any thing about the motives of Senators. 

Mr. CALHOUN said he understood the Senator’s 
meaning to be that the motives of the Opposition 
were factious and frivolous. 

Mr. CLAY. I said no such thing, sir. 

Mr. CALHOUN. It was so understood. 

Mr. CLAY. No, sir; no, sir. 

Mr. CALHOUN. Yes, sir, yes; it could be un- 
derstood in no other way. 

Mr. CLAY. What I did say, was, that the 
effect of such amendments, and of consuming time 
in debating them, would be a waste of that time 
from the business of the session; and, consequently, 
would produce unnecessary delay and embarrass- 
ment. Isaid nothing of motives—I only spoke of 
the ‘practical effect and resuit. 

Mr. CALHOUN said he understood it bad been 
repeated for the second time that there could be 
no other motive or object entertained by the Sena- 
tors in the opposition, in making amendments and 
speeches on this bill, than to embarrass the majori- 
ty by frivolous and vexatious delay. 

Mr. CLAY insisted that he made use of no as- 
sertions as to motives. 

Mr. CALHOUN. If the Senator means to say 
that he does not accuse this side of the House of 
bringing forward propositions tor the sake of delay, 
he wished to understand him. 

Mr. CLAY, Iintended that. 

Mr. CALHOUN repeated that he understood 
the Senator to mean that the Senators in the op- 
position were spinning out the time for no other 
purpose but that of delaying and embarrassing the 
majority. 

Mr. CLAY admitted that was his meaning, 
though not thus expressed. 

Mr. CALHOUN observed that to attempt, by 


such charges of factious and frivolous motives, to 
silence the opposition, was wholly useless. He 
and his friends had principles to contend for that 
were neither new nor frivolous, and they 
would here now, and at all times, and in all 
places, maintain them against those measures, in 
whatever way they thought most efficient— 
Did the Senator from Kentucky mean to ap- 
ply to the Senate the gag law passed in the 
other branch of Congress? If he did, it was time 
he should know that he, (Mr. Canuoun,) and his 
friends were ready to meet him on that point. It 
was not his intention, and-he knew that it could 
not be the intention of any of bis friends, to waste 
unnecessarily one particle of the time of. this ses- 
sion; but time they would require to: amend the 
bill, and that was all they asked. Certain he 
was, that no other than a fair and open opposition, 
on principle, was meant. As long as discussion 
was necessary, they should have it—beyond that, 
they did not look. 

Mr. CLAY said that, with respect to the motives 
of the honorable Senators on the other side, he 
would say nothing. But with regard to the ten- 
dency of the course pursued, he would say, that it 
could lead to nothing but delay. It could lead to 
no practical result. What was the case the other 
day on one motion for an amendment that there 
could have been no rational hope.of carrying? 
There were no lessthan seven speeches on that 
side, and not a word on this: yet the decision was 
so decidedly against it, as to show that it was 
nothing but time thrown away, for ao end. 
He did not attribute to the Senators any motives 
for de'ay. He only spoke of the matter of fact. 
He admitted that his side had had its share of 
time to mature the bill; but that was their right, as 
the friends of the me:sure—they were entitled to 
such time as was requisite in perfecting it. He 
did not doubt that the Senators on the other side 
conceived they were following the path of duty, 
and acting conscientiously, acccrding to the opi- 
nions they entertained, in trying to defeat the mea- 
sure, or, if they could not do that, to render it as 
odious as possibla in the eyes of the world, in order 
that it might ultimately fail. He recollected a pa- 
rallel instance. During the war with Great Britain, 
Mr. Pickering and some others denounced a loan 
which went to carry on the war, and endeavored 
to dissuade capitalists from embarking in this loan. 
What had now been the course of gentleman on the 
other side, whom he regarded as modern Federal- 
ists? To denounce this Bank—to declare that this 
stock would never be taken up, and to say that 
they would agitate the question of repeal 
till it was effected. With regard to the time 
to be thus consumed on this measure, and the 
others in contemplation—such as the distribution 
of the proceeds of the public lands—have not these 
subjects been discussed over and over, and what 
necessity can there be of making long speeches on 
them now? Was it not all a wasteful delay of 
public business? It must be admitted that the abili- 
ties of the Senators on the other side were very 
great; but they were not great enough to put out 
the light which had gone abroad and shown the 
people where their true. interests lay. Let those 
Senators go into the country, and they will find the 
whole body of the people complaining of the delay 
and interruption of the national business, by their 
long speeches in Congress; and if they will be but 
admonished by the people, they will come back 
with a lesson to cut short their debating, and give 
their attention more to action than to words. Who 
ever heard that the people would be dissatisfied 
with the abridgment of speeches in Congress? He 
had never heard the shortness of specehes com- 
plained of. Indeed, he should not be surprised if 
the people would get up remonsirances against 
lengthy speeches in Congress: 

‘With regard to the intimation of the gentleman 
from South Carolina, [Mr. CALHOUN, } he understood 
him and his course perfectly well, and told him and 
his friends that, for himself, he knew not how his 
friends would act; he was ready at any moment to 
bring forward and support a measure which should 
give to the majority the control of the business of 
the Senate of the United States. Let them de- 
nounce itas much as they pleased in advance;tun- 


meved by any of their denunciations and threats, 
standing firm in the support of the interests which 
he believed the country demands, for one, he was 
ready for the adoption of a-rule which would place 
the business of the Senate. under the control of a 
majority of the Senate. 

_Mr. CALHOUN said there was.no doubt of the 
Senator’s predilection’for agag law. Let him bring 
on that measure as soon as ever he pleases. 

Mr. BENTON. Come on with it. 

Mr. CALHOUN said it must be admitted that, 
if the Senator was not acting on the Federal side, 
he would find ithard to persuade the American 
people of the fact, by showing them his love of 
gag laws, and strong disposition to silence both the 
national councils and the press. Did he not re- 
member something about an alien and sedition law, 
and can he fail to perceive the relationship with the 
measure he contemplates to put down debate here? 
What is the difference, in principle, between. his 
gag law and the alien and sedition law? We are 
gravely told that the speaking of the representatives 


' of the people, which is to convey to them full in- 


formation on the subjects of legislation in their 
councils, is worse.than useless, and must be abated. 
Who consumed the time of last Congress in long 
speeches, vexatious and frivolous attempts to em- 
barrass and thwart the business of the country, and 
useless opposition, tending to no end but that out of 
doors, the Presidential election? Who but the Se- 
nator and his party, then in the minority? But 
now, when they are in the majority, and the most 
important measures ever pressed forward together 
in one session, he is the first to threaten a gag law, 
to choke off debate, and deprive the minority even 
of the poor privilege of entering their protest. 
What does the minority contend for, but their un- 
doubted right to question, examine, and discuss 
those measures which they believe in their hearts 
are inimical to the best interests of the country? 
It was objected that on one amendment seven 
speeches had been made on this side of the House. 
And what if there were? Was it any thing extra- 
ordinary in the fact that seven Senators from diffe- 
rent parts of the Union should have different 
views and different interests to consider, or that 
each should require time to deliver his views on a 
question of the utmost importance—on a question 
reaching to every man in the community—a 
question demanding publicity in relation to 
the power of creating fluctuations in ‘the 
currency which adjusts the price of every man’s 
labor and property? Yet the remonstrance against 
keeping a thing of such vital interest secret from 
the people, is now pronounced by the Senator from 
Kentucky the best of reasons for urging his odious 
gag law upon those who have dared to remon- 
strate. The Senator refers to the course pursued 
by Mr. Pickering in a contest with the foreign ene- 
mies of the country. He (Mr.C.) would not say 
that he and his friends were contending with do- 
mestic enemies, but they did insist that they were 
opposing principles which were as important as 
those involved in that contest. What, now, is the 
situation of parties here? The Senator from Ken- 
tucky and his friends, according to the belief of the 
minority in ihis body, are trying to enforce mea- 
sures which that minority believes are against the 
best interests of the people of the United States; 
and that minority is trying to resist, and, if they 
cannot prevent those measures, to make them at 
least as harmless as they can. He (Mr. CALHOUN) 
never had but one opinion; that from the time the 
suspension of the banks took jlace, and the issue 
was before the people between a Sub-Treasury and 
a National Bank, it was the same vital principles 
of high taxes, high tariff, funded debt, and distri- 
bution, which were to be made the basis of 
obtaining political power; and all that was 
wanting was, the machine for concentrating 
these elements of power. And he did trust that 
the gentlemen with whom he acted, would go on 
and do their duty, without being deterred by any 
menace of a gag law from making such amend- 
ments as they might think proper. 

One word as to this ten millions: Have we got 
it? No. From whom are we togetit? From 
the people of the United States. How? By a 
morigage on their property and labor at 5 per cent. 
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It is to be made up by a tax on them. This 
borrowed capital and tax are to be brought to this 
city and placed in the hands of nine men, to do 
what they please with it—to distribute it to distant 
offices to be lent to their private friends and ac- 
quaintances. The loaning capacity of these nine 
men is nothing; but they may hand it to others to 
loan out. Whatever is to be done with it, is to be 
done in secret, and kept trom the people. Now, 
is it not better to leave this money in the people’s 
own pockets, and let them dispose of it themselves? 
What right has Congress to lend money at ali? 
That question is no new question of discussion. 
Has it ever been settled that Congress has 
that right? Then if Congress has no such right—if 
the Government has no such right—if no individual 
connected with any of these Departments has the 
right—neiltber collectively nor separately—how 
can the right be derived from them through a thing 
of their creation? The truth is, when it is pro- 
posed to establish a corporation to do what you 
cannot do yourselves, you erect something to de- 
ceive the people into a belief that it hasa vitality 
and power which its creators had not, and conse- 
quently could not impart, but which has a sort of 
mysteriousness about it that serves to blind those 
who look at itinto some vague belief in its ca- 
pacity. 

Mr. LINN said he supposed he had precisely 
the same right as any other Senator on that floor 
to speak his sentiments freely, and to take as wide 
a range of debate ashe might think proper, ad- 
verting to whatever topic he might deem necessary, 
whether. connected with the motion under discus- 
sion or not. He would proceed on this assumption 
of right, till stopped; but if the Senate pronounced 
that, in this course, he was out of order, and should 
not goon, he would, of course, submit; but then 
he would require the same rule to be applied to 
others as tohim. Having saidso much by way 
of preface, he would now begin by reminding the 
gentlemen on the other side, of a good old saying 
of a celebrated Roman Consul—whica they cannot 
be reminded of too often—that men out of power 
entertain very different sentiments from those they 
are governed by when in power. ‘This is the say- 
ing of a very brave and wise Consul of a great 
ancient Republic, and should nct be too easily for- 
gotten. He (Mr. Linn) knew very well that the 
Democratic party was considered the dregs of the 
earth by the favored few who contrived to rule 
every thing. He knew that even women and 
children were persuaded that none but those favor- 
ed few and their families, and the wives and daugh- 
ters of bank directors, were fit society for any one 
of fashionable or decent notions. The doors of 
such people were shut against the best young men 
in the country, if they were known to entertain De- 
mocratic notions, as if they were something be- 
neath the notice of good society. But there were 
some places yet left where these unfashionable 
Democrats might raise up their voices. He (Mr. 
Lins) would, for his part, make a few remarks 
here, and in doing so he intended to be as pointed 
as possible, for he had now, he found, tu contend 
for liberty of speech, and while any of that liberty 
was left, he would give his remarks the utmost 
bounds consistent with his own sense of what was 
due to himself, his constituents, and the country. 

The Whigs, during the late Administration, had 
brought to bear a system of assault against the ma- 
jority in power, which might justly be characterized 
as frivolous and vexatious, and nothing else; yet 
they had always been treated by the majority with 
courtesy and forbearance; and the utmost latitude 
of debate had been allowed them without interrup- 
tion. In asession of six months, they consumed 
the greater part of the time in in speeches for elec- 
tioneering effect, so that only twenty-eight bills were 
passed. These electioneering speeches, on all cc- 
casions that could be started, whether the presen- 
tation of a petition, motion on a resolution, or dis- 
cussion of a bill, were uniformly and studiously of 
the most insulting character to the majority, whose 
mildest form of designation was “collar men,” and 
other epithets equally degrading. How often had 
it been said of the other branch of Congress, “What 
could be expected from a House so constituted?” 
Trace back the course of that party, step by step, 


to 1834, and it may be tracked in blood. The out- 
rages in New York in that year are not forgotten. 
The fierce and fiendish spirit of strife and usurpa- 
tion which prompted the seizure of the public arms, 
to turn them against those who were their fellow- 
citizens, is yet fresh as ever, and ready to win its 
way to whatitaims at. What was done then, un- 
der the influence and shadow of the great money 
power, may be done again. 

He (Mr. Linn) had marked them, and nothing 
should restrain him from doing his duty and stand- 
ing up in the front rank of opposition to keep them 
from the innovations they meditated, Neither the 
frown nor menace of any leader of that party 
—no lofty bearing or shaking of the mane— 
would deter him from the fearless and honest dis- 
charge of those ebligations which were due to his 
constituents and to the country. Ae next ad- 
verted to the conduct of the Whig party when 
the Sub-Treasury was under discussion, and re- 
minded the present party in power of the forbear- 
ance with which the had been treated, contrasting 
that treatment with the manifestations now made 
to the minority. We are now, said Mr. Linn in 
conclusion, to be checked; but I tell the Senator 
from Kentucky, and any other Senator who 
chooses to tread in his steps, that he is about to deal 
a double handed game at which two can play. He 
is welcome to try his skill. But I would expect 
that some on that side are not prepared to go quite 
so far; and that there is yet among them sufficient 
liberality to counterbalance political feeling, and 


induce them not to object to our right of spending | 


as much ime in trying to improve their billas they 
have taken themselves'to clip and pare and shape it 
to their own fancies, 

Mr. WALKER said, in reply to the remark of 
the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cuay,] that 
those who were opposed to the bill were endeavor- 
ing to make it edious by the amendments they 
proposed, that he had not, and would not, pursue 
such acourse. Oa the contrary, feeling that this 
bill was likely to become a law, he had voted 
alone for those amendments which, in his opinion, 
went to improve the bill, Influenced by this mo- 
tive, he bad voted for amendments proposed by the 
Senator from Kentucky and his friends, and op- 
posed some of those which were proposed by his 
(Mr. W’s) political friends. He held that the course 
which the Senator from Kentucky had unjustly 


attributed to the opponents of the bill, would be | 


entirely improper and unparliamentary. With re- 
gard to the remark of the Senater as to the time 
consumed by the epponents of the bill, nearly two 
days were occupied in discussing five amendments 
proposed by himself, (Mr. W.) and four of which 
were adopted. Did the Senator attribute to a ma- 
jority of the body a design to render the bill odious? 
And what were those amendments which he (Mr. 
W.) bad proposed, and which had been adopted? 
The. first was to permit any ten or more stock- 
holders, or their agent, to inspect all the proceed- 


ings of the Bank, including individual accounts; | 
the second was, that upon all discounts over one Í 


thousand dollars, where any director dissented, the 
vote should be taken by ayes and noes, and these be 
open to inspection, so as to secure individual re- 
sponsibility, and prevent abuses—the third was to 
prevent any direcior any where from being liable 
to the Bank in more than ten thousand dollars, so 
as to prevent these direstors loaning out to them 
selves one-fourth of the wacle loans of the Bank, 
as it was officially proved they had donc in many 
States—and fourthly, ths amendment prohibiting 
any loan or discount to any member of either 
House of Congress—and was not this right? Ought 
we, first by our votes to ereate a Bank, put into 
it, in stock and deposites, more than twenty mil- 
lions of the public money, and then draw from this 


Bank as much money as we could obtain from | 


this Bank, created by our voets? Besides, we were 
to determine each year, whether the public mo- 
neys could continue on deposite in this Bank—the 
Senate were to vote upon the appointment of at 
least one-third of the directors every year, and 
both Houses were annually, if they pleased, to 
investigate all the individual sccounts and business 
of the Bank, and was it proper we should be bor- 
rowers, and might we not fear that investigation 


, more. 


would be voted down, when forty-four members óf 

Congress should be again borrowers ‘from: the 

Bank to the amount of half a million, as it was 

officially reported by Mr. Crayton that they were 

in 18322 Was it odicas to apply to members of 
Congress-the sacred prayer, “lead us not into temp-— 
tation”—to prevent their being placed in a situa- 
tion as to this Bank, in which we are told by Holy 
Writ, that the borrower was the servant of the lend- 
ei? Was it odious, by avoiding these Bank loans, 
to lift the representatives of the States and of the 
people, above derogatory suspicions, and above all 

imputations, true or false? 

He appealed then to the Senate and to the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky himself, whether it was just'to 
characterize these amendments, all adopted:in part 
by the aid of his friends, as designed to make the 
bill odious? 

As to the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from New York, he was in favor of it. We are 
told that it is necessary for the Government to sub- 
Seribe tothe amount of ten or perhaps sixteen mil- 
lions to secure the public money which may be on 
deposite. The Secretary of the Treasury seems to 
think that the average amount on deposite will be 
four millions, although Mr. W. thought it would 
be six millions. Then we have to subscribe six- 
teen millions to secure four or six millions., This 
was an extraordinary rate of insurance, and one to 
which he should not give his consent. , 

Mr. ALLEN wished to correct an error that 
had fallen from an honorable Senator opposite, 
and that was in attributing the defalcation of 
Swartwout as a fruit of the Independent Treasury, 
which was not in existence until a considerable 
time after his defalcations were discovered. ‘They 
took place under the State bank deposite system, 
and would have taken place had the United States 
Bank system been in existence. So far as he 
knew, and if the fact had been otherwise, it would 
have been made public, not a single dollar has 
been lost since the establishment of the Indepen- 
dent Treasury,and this was a sufficient comment on 
the system itself. Io 

It is contended on the other side, also, in oppo- 
sition to this amendment, and in iavor of the con- 
nection of the Government with this Bank, that it 
will be a profitable speculation, and the results of 
the old Bank connection are adduced to show how 
many millions were made by it. This Govern- 
ment is invoked to become a speculator in stocks! 
Suppose there was a hundred millions made by 
the connection with the late Bank. How was it 
made? Off of whom was it made? The people. 
The people. And this system of speculating on 
people is well kept up in the bill reported from the 
committee this morning, and which is now on your 
lable, to distribute the revenue from the sale of the 
public lands. This bill professes to give the peo- 
ple of the States three millions annually, but does 
not tell them that three millions an a half are to 
be raised by taxes from the same people to supply 
its place in carrying on the operations of the Go- 
ment. The States may with propriety say as said 
one of the ancient heroes: “I fear the Greeks, though 
they bring gift in their hands.” The proposition is 
in reality to give three millions, and to take back 
three millions and the expense attending the collec- 
tion and distribution of it. 

Mr. WRIGHT then moved to strike out from 
the Gch section of the bill that part which provides 
if the amount of stock to be taken by individuals, 
States, or corporations, is not subscribed for before 
the 20:h December next, the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury shall subscribe for the residue, and be em- 
powered to seli it afterwards at not less than cost. 
Mr. W. referred to the argument of gentlemen on 
the question last before the Senate. The Go- 
vernment was to subscribe ten millions to give se- 
curity to the public deposites, amounting, as the 
Secretary says, to four millions, but which, in his 
(Mr. W?’s) opinion, need not amount to half that 
sum. Then the Government was to borrow ten 
millions of dollars to place with the directors, to in- 
duce them to keep four millions safely; and not 
content with that, we are to borrow six millions 
What was the effect of this? If this bill is 
passed, you send out a Bank charter with a notice 
that you have already taken, instead of one-fifth, 
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which has heretofore been found a sufficiently large- 
investment-in a banking corporation, full one-third; 
andif the public don’t take more than two-thirds 
of the remaining twenty millions, you will take the 
balance. The individual stockholders’ subscrip- 
tions will amount to-thirteen millions, and those of 
the Government to sixteen millions; and the indi- 
vidual stockholders choose six directors, while the 
Government chooses three, they having two-thirds 
of the management, and one-third of the capital, 
and we furnishing two-thirds of the capital, and 
having but one-third of the management. What 
is.this but an invitation to corrupt and unprinci- 
pled men who are enabled to raise the means of pur- 
chasing stock in this Bank,to do so, for the purpose of 
handling the public money? Whoever has seen 
or read of, in history, an institution in which public 
money was placed under private management, in 
which the trust was not abused? The Senator 
from Kentucky has made himself believe that the 
country is mad after this Bank, and yet he is, afraid 
that when we subscribe one-third of its stock, the 
country wil: not subscribe for the other two-thirds, 
but we must build. it up with the Government mo- 
ney, while we give the management to private in- 
dividuals. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky said the Senator from 
New York was usually fair in his arguments, and 
generally able; but he thought his argument on the 
present occasion possessed neither of these charac- 
teristics. The suggestion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury as to a reserved fund, was not a new 
one, but had been repeatedly recommended in the 
financial history of our Government. But the un- 
‘fairness of the Senators consisted in arguing on a 
mere suggestion of the Secretary, which there is no 
probability will be carried out: so far from it that 
a proposition is before the House of Representa- 
tives in which the suggestion of the reserved fund 
is expressly discarded. As to the power of sub- 
scribing for one-third cf the twenty millions of 
stock, if itis not subscribed for by individuals, 
which the Senator proposes to strike out, this stock 
isnot intended to be held permanently, but the 
Secretary has the power to dispose of it at any 
moment at which he can get the par value for it. 

In looking at this measure, its friends are to be 
the judges of what is necessary to carry ont the 
purposes of its creation. They think that this in- 
stitution is necessary for the establishment of a 
sound currency, to furnish assistance in the opera- 
tions of commerce, and an indispensable aid of the 
Treasury Department. They imagined there might 
be some difficulty in getting into operation, caused 
by the extraordinary character of the opposition to 
it. He alluded to the meats of repeal which were 
uttered on that floor, and the assertion of the distin- 
guished Senator from New York that he considered 
the power of repeal as settled and indisputable. 
The only instance in our history in which a similar 
course of opposition was indulged in, was during 
the last war with Great Britain, when a loan was 
necessary to carry on the operations of our army 
and navy. Mr. Timothy Pickering and some of 
his friends were as ardent in their opposition to the 
loan bill as the gentlemen on the other side are to the 
present measure; and Mr. Pickering, in his opposi- 
tion, hoped the loan would not be taken, and if it 
was, that it would be repudiated at a succeeding 
session. It was in consequence of similar doc- 
trines at the present day, by what he considered 
the present Federal party—this dangerous, this 
monstrous doctrine, that charters may be annulled, 
and contracts violated—that that sacred principle 
of law, which we have derived from our English 
ancestry, shall be subverted—that the members of 
one Congress can set at naught the obligations in- 
curred by a previous one—that the friends of the 
measure had felt compelled to strengthen it by pro- 
visions which would enabie it to resist them, and 
offer sufficient inducements to capitalists to make 
investments in its stock, It had been argued, and 
with. some plausibility, that the subscription of 
seven millions, which were required for the Bank to 
commence its operations, might, to some extent, 
occasion a pressure which would disturb the regu- 
lat operations of business. He thought this ap- 
prehension was not well founded, but if the pro- 
position of the Senator from New York, to compel 


‘the whole thirty millions: of the charier to be paid 
- up; was adopted, there was little doubt that disturb- 


ance, distress, and widespread ruin would be. the 
result. ‘ : Pay a ` 

Mr. WRIGHT. said, for the purpose of disem- 
barrassing the proposition, he would withdraw the 
first part of it for. the present, and offer it after a 
vote had been taken on the latter portion of it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said it was with the greatest 
reluctance he engaged in this debate. He had in- 
tended to offer two or three amendments to this bill 
before it was taken out of the committee, upon 
each of which he would probably make a few re- 
marks, but nothing was further from his intention 
or expectation than that he should be called on to 
take part in any discussion which might arise cn 
tue bill to-day. Butthe Senator from Kentucky 
had denounced in the strongest terms the jacobini- 
cal doctrine of the repeaiability of charters. Now 
he (Mr. B.) contended that the power of repeal, 
in this particular case, existed not only under the 
Constitution, but was sanctioned by judicial deci- 
sions. The Supreme Court, Chief Justice Mar- 
shall presiding, had declared that in publie corpo- 
rations, to be employed in the administration of the 
Government, the right of repeal existed, but that 
it did not exist in private corporations. But did it 
require the decision of a court to establish this 
principle? Can Congress annihilate the sovereign 
legislative powers conferred upon it for the benefit 
of the whole people by transferring them to a cor- 
poration? If it can do this for one year, what would 
prevent it from doing so for fifty years, or forever? 
The decision of the Supreme Court was, thatif the 
corporation were of public concern—were a grant 
of polilical power to be employed in the adminis- 
tration of the Government, it was subject to repeal 
or modification by the legislative power. This was 
the decision of the judiciary, and was the spirit of 
the Constitution, unless it could be contended that 
gress had the right to divest itself of its legislative 
discretion, and virtually destroy itself. Is this 
Bank a public or private corporation? It is a Go- 
vernment fiscal agent, an agent of the Treasury 
Department, and the power to establish it is in- 
ferred from the clause in the Constitution, con- 
ferring upon Congress that high attribute of sove- 
reign power, to lay and collect taxes from the peo- 
ple. Did any Government ever divest itself of the 
power of regulating according to its own will, the 
collection, safe keeping, and disbursment of its re- 
venue, or transfer this right irrevocably to corpo- 
rations? If Congress possessed this power, they 
could transfer the liberties of the country to a cor- 
poration. 

Mr. B. then referred to a case decided in the 
Supreme Court, between Goszler and the corpora- 
tion of Georgetown, in support of the principle 
for which he contended. The Reporter understood 
this to be a decision, that the corporation were not 
bound to execute an agreement into which they had 
entered with the lot holders by an ordinance for 
grading the streets, on the principle that such a 
gradation was a matter of public concern, regarding 
the interests of the citizens generally, and that, like 
a public law, might be repealed. It was not a sub- 
ject of private grant; and on the same pr.nciple he 
held we had a perfect right to repeal or modify this 
charter whenever we thought it proper to do so. 

But while he asserted this powcr, he admitted 
that it would be an extreme case in which he 
would be in favor of exercising it. If this bill is 
to be rushed through Congress when the country is 
not prepared for it; when the people have not 
asked for it; when no question has been made be- 
fore the people on the subject, and in Virginia and 
North Carolina, even the Whig party, in the Pre- 
sidential canvass, taking ground against it, as wit- 
ness the speech of Mr. Badger, the present Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and the address of the Whig 
Convention in Virginia, and that this was the fact 
generally he would appeal from the Senator from 
Kentucky to Mr. Tylei, the official head of the 
party, if the measure was to be adopted under such 
circumstances, and especially if the gag was to be 
applied in that body, a proper regard to the inte- 
rests of those we represented would prompt us to 
sound the cry of repeal throughout the land, and 
that question will be carried unless the people of 


this country are willing to be transferred to the 
government of bank corporations. 

He thought the doctrine, though an excellent one, 
of the inviolability of contracts, came with. an ill 
grace from those who had, but a few months since, 
violated the contract of Blair and Rives, the Print- 
ers to the Senate. There was.a clear and unequi- 
vocal case of contract, founded on a law of the 
land, the bond was signed, sealed, and délivered, 
and was approved of by the your Secretary. And 
yet, in the face of all this, the Senate of the United 
States was faithless to its solemn contract, and 
Blair and Rives were dispossessed of their rights 
and another Printer has since been elected. 

He was firmly of the opinion that the best thing 
the friends of the Bank could would be to go home, 
and defer the passage of the bill until the next ses- 
sion. Let them wait the result of the fall elections; 
and should there be a decided expression of the 
popular will in favor of the Bank, much as he was 
opposed to it, he would not be the first to move in 
the question of repeal. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky said that when the con- 
queror of Continental Europe, the hero of Marengo 
and Austerlitz, was in the zenith of his power, an 
old maiden lady of Baltimore expressed, in. warm 
terms, her disapprobation of his conduct. Madam, 
said the Frenchman, with much. gravity, to whom 
she was addressing her remarks, I am sorry you 
entertain such sentiments of the Emperor; Iam 
sure he will be very much hurt when he hears of 
it. So the subscribers to the stock of this Bank 
would be very much hurt when they heard the opi- 
nion.of the honorable Senator as to the repealabi- 
lity of their charter. But these threats of repeal 
passed him by as the idle wind; he knew it would 
never be attempted to carry them into execution, 
But if he would desire the Senator and his party to 
be placed in a position which, above all otbers, 
would ruin them irretrievably, it would be for them 
to make this a question before the free, intelligent, 
and law-abiding people of this country. Here isa 
charter granted by Congress for twenty years, and 
on the faith of this pledge of Congress, individuals 
have been induced to invest their funds in 1is stock. 
Let them make this question, and my life on it, they 
will receive a more overwhelming defeat than even 
that of November last. It was a monstrous propo- 
sition; and it need only to be stated, to receive the 
indignation of the public. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said the statement of the 
Senator from Kentucky had only to be stated to 
meet with universal indignation and reprobation. 
What was the proposition? That the liberties of 
the nation may be bartered away without the con- 
sent of the people: that Congress can divest itself 
of its constitutional functions, and confer them 
upon a banking corporation, by a law which they 
could subsequently neither modify nor repeal. This 
was the proposition, fairly stated: The Senator 
says he won’t argue the proposition. Sir, he can’t 
argue it. {it does not admit of argument. To 
State it is to answer it. Suppose Congress should 
incofporate a great East India Company 
within the District, on which they would 
confer a monopoly of all the valuable trade 
to that portion of the world. Will any man, 
with the pulse of liberty beating in his heart, con- 
tend that ihere is no legislative power to repeal this 
odious monopoly, they remunerating individuals for 
any losses which they might sustain? Suppose 
the Legislature of New York should charter a com- 
pany with the exclusive privilege of trading in the 
wheat and flour produced in that great State. 
Would the Senator contend that a subsequent Le- 
gislature could not annul that law? To contend 
for such a doctrine would be to assert that a Le- 
gislature can destroy itself, and transfer all its so- 
vereign delegated powers to corporations. He had 
as great a respect as any man for private contracts, 
and the inviolability of chartered rights held by 
puivate individuals; but he contended that the doc- 
trine asserted by the Senator from Kentucky was 
subversive of civil liberty, and was as convenient 
a mode of changing our form of Government as 
had ever been desired by its worst enemy. 

It would be an insult to the memory of the great 
man who lately presided over the Supreme Court, 
to- assert that he had ever asserted such a doctrine. 
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‘until December, ere this we should have seen the 


Now what was that opinion? After reading the 
remarks of Chief Justice Marshall, which preceded 
his conclusion, he said: Now, sir, comes the prin- 
ciple, which I read the other day: “If the act of in- 
corporation (of. Dartmouth College) be a grant of po- 
litical power—if it create a civil institution, to be em- 
ployed in the administration of the Government—if, 
Se: &c. the subject is one in which the Legislature of 
the State may act according to its own judgment, unte- 
strained by any limitation of its power imposed by the 
Constitution of the United States.’ And why? Be- 
cause the subject of the contract isa sovereign 
power of Government, and not a mere private 
right. , r 

Now,:sir, continued Mr. B. I think I have 
shown that the principle asserted by me is necessa- 
rily the law, and that if this institution is one “to 
be employed in the administration of the Govern- 
ment,” nay, in the execution of some of its most 
important functions, it is subject to amendment, 
modification, or repeal; and those who invest their 
money in its stock, will do so with that understand- 
ing. In case of repeal, they will have te rely for 
indemnity on the justice of Congress, under all the 
circumstances of the case. 

Suppose that this institution, instead of safely 
keeping the funds of the Government, should 
squander them; suppose that, instead of adding fa- 
cilities to the operations of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, it should interpose insurmountable obsta- 
cles. and impediments; suppose that, instead 
of creating a sound currency of uniform value, 
it should derange the currency and render it un- 
sound and fluctuating in value: will honorable 
Senators contend that in any or all of these cases 
Congress could not interfere because of the invio- 
lability of charters? To maintain such an absur- 
dity is nothing more nor less than to maintain that 
Congress, in addition to the enumerated powers 
contained in the Constitution, shall have the power 
of transferring the exercise of any or all of these dele- 
gated powers to an incorporated company for half 
a century, by a law which was irrepealable. The 
sovereign powers of Government conferred upon 
Congress by the States of this Union, can never be 
delegated to corporations or individuals. ‘The mis- 
take is in considering these powers asif they were 
proper subjects of private contract. 

Could the Congress irrevocably transfer the 
administration of the War Department to 
an incorporation for twenty years, to car- 
ry on war with the Indians, or with foreign 
powers; could it transfer the administration of the 
Navy Department, withthe charge of our ships, 
and their armaments, to an incorporation by a 
law irrepealable for twenty years? Gentlemen 
would scarcely contend for such an absurdity. 
And were not the functions of the Treasury De- 
partment as complex in their character, and as 
important to the nation as those of either of these 
Departments? The vaults of the Bank are declared 
by the bill to be the Treasury of the United States; 
and must our treasure remain there for ever under 
any circumstances, if Congress grant a perpetual 
charter to this institution? To maintain this propo- 
sition, would be to transfer the whole power of 
the Government from its regularly constituted au- 
thorities to incorporations. 


Thank Providence, hope begins to beam upon 
us. From the moment that I heard the declara- 
tion made on this floor by high authority, that if 
there was any man in the United States who had 
been more strongly committed against a Bank of 
the United States than any other man, it was the 
present President, I have cherished the idea that, 
after all, the Senator from Kentucky would not be 
able to inflict this odious Bank upon the country. 

I believe the gentlemen will yet be defeated, 
and that the defeat of this measure instead of being 
a misfortune, ought to be hailed as a day of jubilee 
throughout the land. If capital is unemployed— 
if commerce is languishing—if the business of the 
country has been arrested; it is all owing to this 
special session. The country only required a short 
season of repose, after the late Presidential conflict, 
to put forth all its energies. But politicians would 
not permit this. Agitation—-agitation was re- 
quired for their benefit; and this extra session must 
therefore be convened. Had Congress not met 
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business of the country in a comparatively settled 
and flourishing condition. 

He had intended to have made a reply upon the 
opening remark of the Senator’s argument, bul the 
subject was too grave for wit; and if the Senator 
could raise a laugh by repeating such a stale and 
worn-out joke as that between the old maid and 
the French Minister, he could not envy either the 
taste of the Senator or his audience. Ta 

Mr. WRIGHT replied to the charge of unfair- 
ness made by the Senator from Kentucky, and 
showed its injustice. He referred to the power of 
repeal, and showed at the very moment the Sena- 
tor was denying the power of the Government to 
repeal this charter, he was contending for a provi- 
sion which gives to us the majority of the stock; 
thus presenting the strange anomaly of a majori- 
ty in interest of the stock of a joint stock company 
deprived of the power of winding up its concerns. 
How was this anomaly proposed to be obviated? 
Why, that when the Secretary of the Treasury 
purchases this six millions of stock, he may sell it 
again at its par value. And what sort of an ope- 
ration would this be in a financial point of view? 
When the stock is bought, it is paid for by money 
raised by a loan at 5 per cent. not redeemable for 
fifteen years. You buy the stock, and suppose 
you sell it the next day, what is done with the pro- 
ceeds of the sale? You cannot pay the debt in- 
curred in the purchase of it, for that is irredeema- 
ble for fifteen years. ‘The money will then have to 
go into the vaults of the Bauk as a deposite, with- 
out interest, while the Government is paying inte- 
rest for fifteen years on the loan negotiated for its 
purchase. This is the whole operation, It would 
be perceived, then, that the Government would be 
compelled to hold on to the stock as the only 
chance of making good the interest by the divi- 
dends on it. 

The question was then taken on the amend- 
ment, and it was negatived—ayes 22, noes 28, as 
follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, 
Linn, MecRoberis, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, 
Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, 
Walker, Williams, Woodbury, Wright, and Young 
—22. 

NAYS—Meisrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay- 
ard, Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Dixon, Evans, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, Man- 
gum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, 
Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Simmons, Smith of In- 
diana, Southard, Tallmadge, White, and Wood- 
bridge—28. ; 

Mr. WRIGHT then moved to strike out that 
part of the bill which allows the Bank to go into 
operation after six millions shall have been sub- 
scribed, and to insert, “until the whole capital 
stock of the said Bank shall have been paid in, as 
required by the provisions of the act.” 

The question being taken on this amendment, 
the vote stood: 


YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Falton, King, 
Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, 
Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, 
Walker, Williams, Woodbury, Wright, and Young 
—22. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Berrien, 
Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dizon, 
Evans, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, Mangum, 
Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Pren- 
tiss, Preston, Rives, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, 
Southard, Tallmadge, and Woodbridge—27. 
Mr. CLAY of Alabama then moved to add to 
the 6:h section the following: “ but until the sale 
of the stock so subscribed by the Secretary shall 
be made by him, the President shall appoint the 
additional number of directors to which the said 
stock would be entitled if held by individual di- 
reciors. 

Mr. C. said this amendment was intended to 
obviate the anomaly of the Government holding a 
majority of nearly two-thirds of the stock, while the 
individual stockholders will have two-thirds of the 
managemeni. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky said one of the strong- 


est objections on the side of ‘the opponents of this” 
measure was, that it was a Government Bank; and. 
now a proposition is made which will make it out’ 
and out a Government Bank. - If this addition- 
al stock were intended to be permanently held, the 
amendment would not be so objectionable, but it 
was directed to be sold as soon as the par value” 
could be obtained for it. ea eas ae 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama said if the stock: was to. 
be held temporarily, the amendment would adjust 
itself to the contingency. ae 

Mr. HUNTINGTON opposed the amendment 
on the ground, that if it succeeded, it would not 
effect the object of the mover. ; 

Mr. WALKER was in favor of the amendment, 
and if it was adopted, he would follow it by- 
another to change the mode of selecting. the direc- . 
tors. 

The question was then taken, and the amend- 
ment was negatived—ayes 17, noes 27, as fol- 
lows: nas 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Calhoun, Clay 
of Alabama, Cuthbert, King, Linn, Mouton, 
Nicholson, Pierce, Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, 
Tappan, Walker, Woodbury, Wright, and Young 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay- 
ard, Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Dixon, Evans, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, Man- 
gum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, 
Prentiss, Preston, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, 
Southard, Tallmadge, White, and Woodbridge 
27. 

Mr. WALKER then offered the following 
amendment, to strike out the appointment of three 
directors by the Executive, and elect four by ‘the 
representatives of the States and of the people, as 
follows: i 

“And during the next session of Congress four directors of 
said Bank shall be elected as follows, namely: two shall be cho- 
sen by the House of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States; said two directors to be chosen at the same bal. 
jot, but each member being permitted to vote for one director 
only, and the two persons having the highest number of votes, 
shail be declared elected; and two directors shall. be chosen, in 
like manner, by the Senate of the United States; said two di- 
rectors to be chosen atthe same ballot, but each Senator being 
permitted to vote for one director only, and the two persons 
having the highest number of votes shall be declared elected; 
andin the same mnnner, on the first Monday of January of 


every year thereafter, during the existence of said corporation, 
four directors shall be elected in the like manner.” i 


Mr. W. said he had voted for the increase of the 
number of direciors by the Government, as pro- 
posed by the Senator from Alabama, [Mr. Cuay,} 
declaring at the time, that whether it failed or suc- 
ceeded, he should vote to tale the power of appoint- 
ment from the Executive. This he now proposed; 
and he would discuss the effect of this important 
amendment in three points of view: First, as to 
the number of directors to be appointed: by the Ge- 
vernment. The capital of the Bank was to- be 
thirty millions, of which the Government was:to 
take at least ten millions, and much more in a cer- 
tain contingency; but fixing it at ten millions, the 
Government was to furnish at least six millions 
more to the Bank without interest, inthe shape of 
public deposites. In the old Bank, the average, 
we know, exceeded six millions; and will it not ex- 
ceed it in thls? Then the Government, as a part- 
ner in this joint stock company, puts in at once ten 
millions as a stockholder, and furnishes‘ uninter- 
ruptedly, during the whole period of the eharter, 
at least six millions besides, without interest. This 
would make the amount furnished by the Govern- 
ment io this Bank, in steck and deposites, sixteen 
millions of dollars, and leave twenty millions to the 
other stockholders. Tis was exactiy the propor- 
tion of four to five, and as the charter would stand, 
if his (Mr. W’s) amendment. prevailed. Sir, it 
ought to stand five for the Government and ‘four 
for the other stockholders, on great political 
grounds, as also upon the mere principle of money. 
Reesilect, said Mr. W. the Government furnishes 
to this Bank six millions at least, in deposites, with- 
out interest, but instead of receiving ‘all the profits 
on this sum to the Government as stock, two-thirds 
of ail the profits on this. six millions is to be 
paid to the individual stockholders; and when 
to this we add. the mighty privilege conceded 
to these stockholders of having all their. bank 
notes: alone receivable for all the public dues 
for twenty years for a totality of at:least 
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five hundred million of public dues in all that time, 
g privilege which alone enabled it to make its eir- 
cülation national, and. alone enabled it to realize-at 
least: one-third of its profits, two-thirds of which 
were to be paid to the individval stockholders— 
considering, then, all these circumstances as a 
mere question of money, independent of high poli- 
tical reasons, the Government ought to have a ma- 
jority of directors, Mr. W. knew, however, how 
hopeless such a movement would be in this Senate, 
and therefore he moved to give the Government 
four directors, expecting that the obvious propriety 
of such a measure might insure its success. 

` “The second point was, that as the Bank now 
stood, it must be a mere party machine. The nine 
directors here were to control the Bank, three of 
whom, as the charter stood, were to be appointed 
by the President,and the remaining six by the indi- 
vividual stockholders. Now no one would deny that 
the President who signed the charter of the Bank 
would appoint the friends of the Bank and his politi- 
cal friends as directors, and as to the remaining six 
appointed by the individual stockholders, the friends 
of the Bank and of the Bank party, would take all, 
or certainly a majority of the stock, and, holding a 
majority of the stock, would certainly exercise 
their power by electing all their six directors, cho- 
sen by them out of their party. The nine directors 
here, then, as the charter now stood, would all be 
party men and Bank men; they would elect all the 
directors of the branches party men; and this would 
be a mere party Bank, created by a party, controlled 
exclusively by a party, and wielded for the benefit 
of a party, to reward its friends and punish its op- 
ponents. Yes, the million of voters who at the last 
election voted against the Bank, are to be entirely 
unrepresented in this Bank; they are to be disfran- 
chised, and the power of the Government, and all 
its revenues, to which they contribute one-half, or 
nearly one-half, is all to be wielded by a board of 
party directors in secret conclave, to maintain in 
office the party which created it, Yes, to refuse 
this amendment was avowedly to create a party 
Bank, an exclasive party Bank, and for party pur- 
poses. It was to create a Bank to enter the canvass 
as a mere party and political machine, to perpetu- 
ate the power of the Bank party, and conirol the 
freedom of elections. Yes, if this Bank passed in 
its present form, we would never have another fair 
and free election; for the Bank would come into 
the field, through its branches, in every State, with 
its mighty concentrated capital of fifty mulions 
and all the revenues of the Government be- 
sides, and aided by the army of a hundred 


thousand officeholders, appointed by the Ad- 
ministration which created the Bank, would 
control the election. And should such a 


Bank be placed under the exclusive control of a 
party? Sir, a party Bank, an exclusive party 
Bank, such as this certainly would be without the 
amendment, would be an engine of irresponsible 
power, more heartless and irresistible, more cor- 
rupt and oppressive, than any that ever disgraced 
the history of man. Now, by the doctrine of our 
opponents, this mighty power is to be irrepealable 
for twenty years. It is to exist unalterably for a 
generation, and I appeal even to its friends to 
say, whether they are willing to create such a Bank, 
to wield its mighty pewer as an engine of party. 
Now, Mr. W. said his amendment would remove 
in part the party character of this institution. It 
would associate both parties to a certain extent ia 
the management of this institution, and deprive it 
to some extent of the character of a Bank, con- 
ducted exclusively by and for the benefit of a par- 
ty. It wonld secare two, and two only, out of the 
nine directors to the party, which gave one mil- 
lion of anti-Bank votes at the last election, 
whilst the other party would elect the other seven, 
And was even this poor privilege to be refused to 
this mighty mass of American freemen, and were 
they to be denied all representation in that Bank 
which was to exercise this tremendous power over 
all their pursuits add industre, and property, as 
well as that of their fellow-zitizens?) The mode 
of election of the Government directors, proposed 
by Mr. W. was copied, he said, in principle from 
from the Pennsylvania law of July 24, 1839, ia 
regard to inspectors of the election, which secured 


one to each partv, and which had operated so ad- 
mirably in that State. In the mode proposed, each 
party in the Senate and House, must and would 
elect two of the four Government directors, fer at 


| each ballot in the Senate and in the House, two 


directors were to be chosen by a plurality of votes, 
whilst each member being permitted to vote for one 
only, whilst two were to be chosen at each ballot, 
the minority and majority in each House would 
thus elect an equal number of the Government 
directors. Now by the vote of the Senate the 
other day, the majority had decided, as he, Mr. W. 
thought most unwisely, that the orders of this 
central directory for contractions and expansions 
of the currency, and for ail other purposes, should 
be keptsecret, that they should not be published; 
and were these orders, affecting much more deeply 
the interests of all the people than the laws of Con- 
gress, not only to be made in secret, and kept se- 
cret, but were they to be made by a board com- 
posed exclusively ef one party, and for the pur- 
poses of party? But (said Mr. W.) there was a 
third and still stronger reason for the change pro- 
posed in this amendment. As the bill now stood, 
it createda most dangerous and corrupting alli- 
ance between the Executive and the moneyed 
power, for allthe Government directors were to 
be appointed by and removeable at the pleasure of 
the Executive. Yes, the President was to appoint 
three out of nine of the directors of the Bank; give 
him but two more outof the five, and he eom- 
mands at pleasure the whole capital of fifty mil- 
lions of the Bank, and all the public moneys 
deposited there. And cannot the President 
command, by office, or promise of office, two 
of the remaining five of the directors? Sir, 
I have confidence in the integrity of the pre- 
sent Executive, but if Mr. Jefferson had died 
during the first four years whilst he was President, 
Aaron Burr, as Vice President, would have been 
Chief Magistrate, and what could he have done 
with the control of such an institution?, He would 
have had in his gift the appointment and the pro- 
mise of appointment of all the offices in the Repub- 
lic; a seatin the Cabinet, a foreign embassy, a 
place upon the bench for life, and all the other 
glittering prizes for avarice or ambition within the 
gift of the President, and with all this mighty pow- 
er he has only to command two more men, and the 
capital of the Bank, and all the treasures of the 
nation are at his disposal. Alas! for frail human 
nature, commanded by Heaven to pray daily ‘lead 
us not into temptation;” might not such influence 
prove irresistible, and with the command of a 
Bank witha capital of fifty millions, and all the 
public treasures, deposited there to loan or give to 
whom he pleased, and with his army of office 
holders, and thousands and tens of thousands of 
Bank-bought mercenaries, could he not place the 
diadem upon his brow, distribute his stars and gar- 
ters, and crush the liberties of the nation? for he 
would have all its offices and its treasures at his 
command, and a capital of a Bank of fifty millions 
in addition. Sir, did Gen. Harrison recommend 
an Executive Bank such as this, when he told us, 
in substance, in his inaugural, that the power of 
the Executive was already too great, and the dan- 
ger was, that the President would become a mo- 
narch? And what has said the present Executive? 
What has said John Tyler in regard to the danger 
of Executive influence? Sir, the wails of this Se- 
nate chamber are still resounding with his elo- 
quent denuaciations of Executive power; and if a 
subservient Senate, and a servile House, should 
send him a bill, with a tender of such power as 
this, let him dash the offered diadem from his 
brow, not as Csesar did, io place it there 
again, but let bim crash the glittering bauble 
ef imperial power beneath his feet, and, 
standing over the vetoed crown, the shouts of 
more than a million of freemen yet unsubdued by 
the cohorts of the Bank, will proclaim, in the wards 
of the proud emblem of his own unconquered and 
unconqucrable Virginia, “sic semper tyrannis.” Bat 
if the bill, without this amendment, gives not the 
President the power to clasp upon his brow. the 
monareh’s crown, what power does or may it give 
him? Itis conceded that this Bank, with a capital 
of fifty millions, and all the revenue of the nation 


deposited there, and all ils notes alone receiv- 
able for public dues, will possess a much greater 
power over this nation, and every freeman in 
it, than the two Houses of. Congress. By its 
expansions and contfactions, it fixes and changes 
at pleasure the standard of ‘value; it feeds or 
starves the laborer; it makes money plenty or 
scarce; it regulates the. prices of all property 
and of. all labor, and of- its products, and causes 
arise or fall of fifty per cent. atits pleasure? It 
lays tariffs on money and.takes them off, and 
tariffs upon imports and exports also, for the 
tables show that they rise and fall with the increase 
or-diminution of the currency; and thus it enlarges 
or contracts the revenues of the natien at its plea- 
sure. It elevates one State, or séction, or city, at 


. its pleasure, and desolates another, as it did Cincin- 


nati in 1820. And shall the President appoint the 
Government directors, and thus. be enabled to 
control this tremendous power? Better let him 
expel the two Houses of Congress, and make 
the laws, than let him command and control 
the edicts of this moneyed power. Who shall 
appoint these directors—the Executive, or the 
two Houses of Congress, the President, . or 
the Representatives of the States and of the 
people? Who should control the treasures and 
Treasury of the nation, as this Bank is called in 
this bill?—Congress, or the Executive? Why, have 
net the Whig party denounced this control of the 
Executive over the public moneys? Have they 
not declared that the union between the parse and 
the Executive shall be dissolved? “Have they not 
declared that the Treasurer and the Secretary ofthe 
Treasury ought to be the officers of Congresss, and 
appointed by them? Did they not denounce the 
Independent Treasury because the officers who re- 
ceived the public moneys, were appointed by the 
President, although they could not loan out a dol- 
lar, or use a dollar, for any private purpose, with- 
out placing themselves as criminals within the 
walls of a penitentiary? But here he isto control 
or exercise a tremendous influence over the Bank, 
which can and will loan out to whom it pleases all 
the public revenues, and filty millions of bank capi- 
tal besides. Mr. W. said, you have repealed the 
Independent Treasury, which could loan or issue 
no money, and now if you create a Bank, let it not 
be an Executive Bank; and let it rest upon the ba- 
sis of a complete independence of the President, 
anda divorce now and forever of all uaion be- 
tween the Executive and the moneyed power. 

After some remarks by Mr. KING, Mr. 
Waker, at his suggestion, let the amendment be 
laid over for the present; and it was ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. KING and Mr. CLAY of Kentucky sug- 
gested some amendments, making it imperative 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury, instead of op- 
tional, to sell the surplus stock at not less than its 
par value, 

Mr. WRIGHT submitted another amendment, 
to the effect that the directors should make no divi- 
dends except from the nett profits, nor pay to the 
stockholders any part of the stock, nor reduce the 
capital without the consent of Congress; which was 
adopted. 

And then the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
A Monpay, July 12, 1841. 

The journal of Saturday was readand approved. 

Mr. ADAMS offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to 
prepare and report to this House, at the commencement of the 
next session of Congress, a statement showing the amount_of 
stocks issued, and authorized by law to be issued, by the Le- 
gislatures of the several States and Territories of this Union, 
including the District of Columbia, and constituting the exist- 
ing debts of the said States, Territories, and District; specify- 
ing the amount of thestocks thus issued, the rates and terms 
of interest payable upon them, the stipulated times of reim- 
bursement of each loan, the dates of the lejtislative acts by 
which they were severally authorized, the objects of internal 
improvement or otherwise for which the funds ihns raised were 
to beand have been applied, andthe present condition with re- 
ference to the prospectof completion of the public works, to 
the accomplishment of which the issue of the said stocks. was 
authoriz i 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON expressed the hope that the brief 
space of time which yetremained for the discussion of the loan 
bill in Committee of the Whole would not be consumed in the 
consideration of business belonging to the morning hour. As 
by a vote of the House the bill wasto be taken out of Commit- 
tee at 2 o’clock, p. m. he hoped the House would go at once 
into committee, 
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Mr. FILLMORE moved that the Mouse resolve itseif into 
Committee of the Whole on the state uf the Union. 
The résolution of Mr. Apams was thereupon laid over. 


LOAN BILL. 


And the House again resolved into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union (Mr. Briccs of Massachuseets in the 
chairy on the bill authorizing a loan not exceeding twelve mil- 
lions of dollars. 

The pending euestion being on the motion to strike ou: the 
enacting clause of the bill— 

Mr. JONES of Virginia, who was entitled to the floor, said 
herose for the first time to address a legislative body by the 
clock, Arule ofthe House made it the duty of the chairman 
to say to him, sixty minutes from this time he must resume his 
seat. 


Mr. J. said that the loan proposed by this bill was to pay, as 
was alleged, the debts of the preceding Administration. It 
was a bill based upon a report which, if he wasto judge from 
its great accuracy, must have cost its author many a day of 
hard labor, and over which probably he must oft have burned 
his own midnight lamp. Time would not allow him (Mr. J.) 
to say allthat he desired to say upon that document, but he 
was in hopes that putting together the fragments of time occu- 
pied in its examination by those who had preceded him, and 
who probably might yet come after him,) they would be ena- 
bied to present it to the House, andto the country, in such a 
way as that it might be perfectly understood. 

This was a financial question. lt was his intention to con- 
sider it as such; and if he did not demonstrate that there existed 
no necessity for this loan, or, ia other words, that there would 
be no deficiency at the close of the present year, it would not be 
because he had not the most ample material to make good 
that position, but the fault would be either in the one hour 
rule to which he had referred, or it would be in himself. It 
might be that he should beable soto present the facts as to 
enable the House and the country to see them as in truth they 
existed. 

There was no‘subject in which the people justly felt a deeper 
interest thanin the revenues and expenditures of their Govern- 
ment; and to keep them correctly advised of the’r real burdens 
was no lessthe duty ofthose charged with the administration 
of the Government itself, than of their own immediate Repre- 
sentatives. Hisown experience had taught him that there was 
a great difficulty iu this task—a difficulty perhaps inherent in 
the subject itself, but vastly increased by those difficulties 
which it was at ali times in the power of ingenious partisans 
to throw aroundit. This remark he did not apply exclusively 
to any party, for he knew that, tosome extent, it was alike ap- 
plicable to all. 

We had witnessed the oft-repeated charges of corruption 
which had been rung in our ears against the late Administra- 
tion, by its political opponents. Haw often had we been toid 
that if the bolts and bars could be removed, if the doors of the 
Departments could be thrown open, for the purposes of inves- 
tigation, and the misdeeds of those in power could be dragged 
to tight, what a humiliating spectacle we should behold? ‘Fhe 
complaint then was, that the committees of this House were 
packed, and that no opportunity could be afforded to bring to 
light the misdeeds which were complained of, because the com- 
mittees were packed, and because those who had charge of the 
public accounts kept them sealed from public view. Mr. J. 
then alluded to the opportunity which, he said, had been given 
at the last Congress, from the composition of the committees 


under Mr, Speaker HunteR, to make revelations as to the 


state of the Departments, if any could be made, and to the fail- 
ure on the part of the Opposition party of that day to make 
good any of their general sweeping charges. 

Siace that time (Mr. J. said) political power had passed into 
other hands. The bolts were now out of the way. The Whig 
party had had free access tv the books, papers, and accounts of 
the whole Government, and had had the aid of nearly a regi- 
ment of clerks to aid them in their investigations, And what 
was the result? Had they made it appear that there were 
debts aid liabilities on the part of the Government to the 
amount of forty millions of dollars, as had been contended for 
by a prominent member of the Whig party from the State of 
New York, [Mr. BARNARD,] and whose statements (greatly 
magnified, however) were on the lips of every man who under- 
took to speak ofthe state of the Treasury? Had they, in fact, 
been able to show that, upon the 4th of March, last, there was a 
single dollar of debt outstanding with which the Treasury of 
the United States was legally chargeable? Mr. J. insisted 
that there was nol, and examined with great minuteness the 
statements made in the report of the Secretary ofthe Treasury 
to sustain this position, g 

Tf then, Mr. J. said, there was such a debt, how did the Secre- 
tary make itou? And what became of the charge of a forty 
millions’ debt? for so it would be understood, although he was 
bound to believe, since the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Barnanp]haddisclaimed thatsuch was not the intention. But 
even those who made the charge must admit, if they would losk 
fairly into the facts, that no such debt existed. — 

But we had been told that, notwithstanding this might be so, 
the means provided by Congress at the last session were not 
sufficient for the year’soperations, and that hence arose the ne- 
cessity of convening Congress for the purpose of relieving the 
Treasury of the United States. He knew that such was the 
ostensible cause of this extra session: he knew that it was the 
cause assigned by the proclamation of the 17th March—issued, 
ag it was, just fourteen daysafter the adjournment of the last 
Congress, Butthetrue and real objectis to he accomplished 
had been developed mournfully since the assembly of this 
body. Wehad scarcely heard of the Treasnry—that was to 
say, we had scarcely heardof it inthe form of any bill calculated 
to relieve the wants and necessities which had been complained 
of, Butwenow knewthatall hands had been busily engaged 
in concocting a series of measures to break up the landmarks 
between the old Democratic and Federal party, by the esta- 
blishment of a United States Bank—yes, of a Gavernment 
Bank—(and which he wasglad to had been placed, in the 
message of the President of the Unised States, on the ground 
that it had been condemned by the people of this country;) by 
the establishment, too, of a tarif for protection—(which the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams} had informed the 
House the other day that they were all dodging)—a measure, 
too, which had once shaken this Union to its foundations; and 
by the distribution of the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands—thus entting off that great source of revenue in which 
the great mass of the people of this country were made to bear 
eqnally the public burdens. These were the real object for 


which they had been called together—not, it wastrue, avowed 
in the first instance, but now abundantly manifest. 

He came now to the reportof the Secretary of the Treasury, 
which he must characterize as delusive, deceptive, and eminent- 
ly calculated to mislead the public mind, though probably not 
so intended. He (Mr. J.) did not charge that it was so intended, 
but he spoke of the document as he found it. And when he 
made such a declaration, it would be expected that he should 
furnish some evidence ofits truth. This he would now proceed 
to do, tn his opinion, there was no individual in the country 
who had more right to complain of this report than the Presi- 
dent himself, He (Mr. J.) nade no charge against the Presi- 
dent as to any statements which he might have made. They 
were based, he took it for granted, upon papers furnished to 
him; for, although it was to be supposed that the President 
should be generally acquainted with all the financial affairs of 
the country, yet he could not be expected to understand the de- 
tails of every-thing so well as the officer who had the especial 
charge ofthe Department. 

Mr. J. then proceeded to point out the alleged discrepancies to 
be found between the statements of the President of the United 
States and those of the Secretary of the Treasury in relation to 
the finances. We contended, by figures, that the President had 
been misled; that this House hsd been no !ess so; that the pub- 
lic press all over the country had been misled; and that it was to 
be expected that the people would fall even into still greater 
errcrs. 

From this topic, Mr. J. passed on to examme the estimates of 
receipts andexpenditures, with a view to show that the former 
fell short ofa just calculation, whilst the latter were extravagant 
beyond a parallel, and most especially extravagant for 
a Government professing to be so economical as this. The 
means of the year, he contended, were enough, and more than 
enough, to meet the enditures, if those principles of econo- 
my were carried out which had been so much talked of, and 
which had been referred to by none more forcibly than by the 
Secretary himself. 

Was there a debt? If so, he should be glad to know to whom 
it was due. It was not @ debt, but if it was, by whom had it 
been contracted? Te might, in this connection, refer triumph- 
antly to the argument which had been made the other day by 
the gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Warrrrson,] who had 
proved that all the appropriations complained of as having 
brought this Government into embarrassment. had been 
passed by the votes of two to oneon the part of the Whigs 
over the supporters of the tate Administration. As well 
might it be said that the hundred millions expended in the 
prosecution of the late war ought to be set down tothe score 
of extravagance against the Administration of Mr. Madison, 
as that these appropriations should be made the foundation of 
charges of extravagance and profligacy against the late Admi- 
nistration. 

Mr. J. was still proceeding with his examination of the Se- 
cretary’sreport, when, his hour having run out, the chairman 
interposed. and Mr. J. took his seat. 

Mr. DAVIS of Kentucky, in addressing the committee in 
support of the bill, remarked, in the outset, upon the great va- 
riety of statements which had been presented, and of argu- 
rnents advanced, by those who had oppused it. Some of them 
had even gone so far as to assume that the means of the Trea- 
sury were amply sufficient to meet all liabilities, without the 
necessity ef resorting tc any loan at all. Mr. D. proposed to 
inquire——Ist, asto what amount would be required, according 
to the estimatesof the Secretary of the Treasury, for the pub- 
lic service, and what were his estimates of the means within 
his power to provide for it. s 

The current service of the year, commencing with the 
4th of March last, would require, according to the Secretary's 
report, $24.210.000; to which must be added the further 
sum of $2,521,366. He admitted that the Secretary was bound 
to show, when he asked for any appropriation, that it was ne- 
cessary and would be useful. The Secretary had accordingly 
given the items of which this amount was made up. And 
from them it appeared that this entire sum was required to pay 
arrears of expenditure, which ought to have been paid hy the 
late Adminisiration, but which they had refused to pay. and 
had cast upon their successors in power. Estimates had, last 
session, been presented by the War Department, for $1,750,- 
329, for arrears, and for the paymentof the “ Sedentary Mili- 
tia” of Florida; but Congress had refused the appropriation, 
At the commencement of the session, the Administration had 
applied to Congress for an issue of five millions in Treasury 
notes, to meet a deficiency in the income of the first halfof the 
year, on the assurance that the revenues accruing, during the 
jatter part of the year, would more than make good that 
amount: and yet, in July of the same year, they had come, 
asking for upward of four millions more. 

it was thonght, however, by the Jeaders, the oracles of the 
party. that this wouid never do: they were afraid of the effect 
on the coming election: so to get out of the difficulty they de- 
termined to give the Presid iscretionary power to suspend 
the appropriations voted by Congress te the amount of $1,609,- 
0°0 And that amount had actually been withheid from the 
exigencies of the public service from carly in August to the 
Lith of November, when the season of labor wasover, and the 
money could not be used: the suspension was therefore, in ef- 
fect, a suspension during the residue of the year: but it was no- 
minally taken off, so that the President might tell Congress that 
it no longer existed. More than a million of dolars had last year 
been appropriated hy Congress to be applied to the public defen- 
ces, (which had already been suspended during the year 1839.) 
and vet ofthat whole amount but $182,000 had been applied to 
that greatand pressi bject ofthe national expenditure, Would 
not any administra he country and intending to do 
its daty in providing for ublic defence. have promptly 
plied che sum granted by Congress, especially after so long a 
delay had already occurred, during which the defences of the 
country were falling into a state of dilanidation? t dering 
the whole of these two years. 1539, “40, and H “44, but 
$192,000 had been spent in putting the country intoa state of de- 
fence, although Congress had placed at the disposition of the 
Executive more than two millions of dollars, to be disbursed on 
this object... Was not thisa good argument to show that a larger 
amount than usual was now required. especially in the existing 
posture of our foreign affairs? Works of this kind ought to ad- 
vance with a-steady, uninterrupted progress, else great waste 
was inevitable, besides the delay. A 

Mr. D. next proceeded to inquire what means were at the dis- 
position of Government to meet the payment of this sum of 
twenty-four or iwenty-six and a half milliens? According to 
the showing of the Secretary, the means of the Government 


would amount to $20,730,000. Now, by the word “means,” 
Mr. D. understood money, cash, or something that wag avail- 
able, other than Treasury notes. Mr.D. here went into alist of 
the items of which this gross sum was made up. Déducting 
the amount of Treasury notes, and the interest upon them, the 
sum would be reduced to a little over fifteen millions.: But then 
there was a further deduction to be made for notes that would 
come in, ameunting to $5,648,000. Subtracting this amount 
from the fifteen millions and upward, would leave in the Trea- 
sury of available means at the command of Government, but 
$10,966,000, Sco 

Mr. D. challenged any gentleman to demonstrate that’ the 
amount would exceed this sum. Yet the gentleman ftom. North 
Carolina [Mr. McKay] had ventured to advance the very-extra- 
ordinary position that, after the payment ofall ihe Treasury 
notes, there would still be twenty millions left in the Treasury. 
The gentleman had mistaken the true amount by the small pro» 
portion of one half. : 3 

The next question was, whether the estimates of the Secre- 
tary as to accruing revenue were too low? On that subject 
one fact furnished a pretty good criterion to judge’ by. : The 
estimates from the customs for the quarter just expired had 
been three millions; whereas the actual amount received, it had 
now been ascertained, had been about nine hundred thousand 
dollars. The inference was, that the estimates erred, if at all, 

being too large. 

Az to the public lands, it was known to every gentleman that 
the sales had recently been suspended. This suspension : was 
one of the legitimate fruits of a favorite measure of that gente- 
man, viz: the pre-emption law. The settlers who had gone 
upon the public domain, finding themselves unable to pay. for 
their farms, had petitioned the President to make this:suspen- 
sion, and their request had been complied with. This was a 
relief measure, the policy of which Mr. D. greatly doubted. It 
get a bad precedent, and, once begun, the sytem was very like- 
ly to be continued. One suspensiun led to another, Mr. D. here 
went into a list of items in the Secretary’s report, commenting 
on them as he proceeded. One. ofthem was 294,000 dollars, 
still due for the expense of taking the late census; and, though 
it had been appropriated, it had not yet been. demanded, and 
therefore formed a charge upon the Treasury. Between. the 
Ist of June last and the Istof September next ensuing, there 
was to be disbursed eleven millions of dollars, four anda half of 
which was for the military service., Now, Mr. D. considered it 
very unfair to complainof the largeness of this amount, inas- 
much as there were great arrears of labor to be performed. 
which ought to have been accomplished in previous years, an 
the summer was the time into which the work must. for’ the 
most part be crowded. Of these eleven millions, the Secretary 
had but five millions in his hands. Was any gentleman here 
ready to take the responsibility of refusing to provide for these 
works of defence? Yet, in the face of this ebviousand glaring 
deficiency of means, gentlemen would have the audacity to 
rise in their places and tell the nation that the Secretary had 
means enough in his hands. 

Mr. D. here referred to, andread Jargely from, a printed 
speech, in which it had been attempted to show that the actual 
deficit in the Treasury was but $1,740,000, and that the Secre- 
tary in hisreport had been at least fourteen millions ‘wide of 
the truth. To arrive atsuch an extraordinary conclusion as 
this, the author of the speech had assumed the whole twenty- 
four millions stated by the Secretary to be available means, 
such as could be realized, apart from Troesury notes; whereas 
Mr. D. bad already shown that the true amount of such means 
was not over $10,900,000. This was in fact, whatever it might 
have been in iatention, practising deception upon the country; 
itcountedon Treasury notes as so much income, instead of so 
much charge and burden upon the Treasury. . 

Gentlemen had tried to make a great deal out of alleged dig- 
crepancies between the statements of the Presidentin his mes» 
sage and of the Secretary in his report; but, in truth, there was +. 
no discrepancy whatever, because they rested on statements 
made at different dates. Ohe was based on the report of the 
Register of the Treasury, which came up to the 27th of May; 
the other on that of the Treasurer of the United States; which 
went up to the Ist of June. , L A 

Before gentlemen withhold their votes from this bill, let 
them show that the Government had’ available means at 
its disposal, to meet its debts and liabilities. ‘The Secretary 
wanted twenty-six millions, two millions and upwardss of which 
consisted of arrears left on his hands by the late Administration. 
They suggested, as preferable to this bill, a new emission of 
Treasury notes. Mr. D. hoped that no such measure would 
be restored to; that had been the miserable, short sighted policy 
of che last Administration; and it had been adhered to until it 
had accumulated a public debt of twelve millions of dol- 
lars. n i 

Mr, W. ©. DAWSON, after promising to confine himself 
strictly tothe pointunder debate, and expressing his desire to 
be siniply the arriving at truth, said he was gratified to learn 
that there was an amendment to be offered to the committee, 
reducing the period of the proposed loan to three years, Which 
he hoped to see adopted. The question now was not how the 
country had got into debt, but what was the present actual 
amount thatit owed, and how. it was to be paid. ‘How was 
the question to be stripped of all difficulty?. By inquiring, 
first, haw much we owed upon Treasury notes, for that was 
undeniably a debt. To settle this, we must fix upon one 
point of time from which to start the circulation. Mr. D. had 
assumed the Ist day of January, 1841. The amount of 
Treasury notes outstanding on that day was, $4,966 816. 
This amount none could dispute; it was known with certainty; 
and it constituted a debt. There was a class of obligations 
which was less than a debt, and which, for distinction sake, 
he should eall the liabilities of Government. These arose, 
first, feom appropriations by Congress; there could beno mys- 
tery, ao cloud about this, surely. The Treasurers report 
stated thisto be, onthe ist January, 1841, $12,306,265." This 
sum for appropriations, added to the former {or ‘Treasury 
notes, amounted, together, to the sum of $17,273,081 In 
March fast Congress made very large appropriations, amount: 
ing to $19,719,095. There could be no dispute as to this amount. 
Add this to the two. former amounts, afd it would givea total 
amount of $36,992,176. Here was the aggregage of debt 
aud Habllides, This was matter of fact, and could not be 
Tro rado this amount, Government had but two sources 
of supply, the revenue and the pablic lands; these two consti- 
tuted the receipts of Government. Now between jst January, 
184i, and 4th March, 1841, the amount from these sources: was 
$3,927,727, There was no mist—no fog in this, “ Well, deduet 
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_Ahis from the agerégage of the $36,000,000, and it left a balance 
oreo, 

` During the remainder of the year what amount would be re- 

ived to. meet this balance of $33,000,000? ` That must be a 
r of supposition; but in the opinion of the Secretary there 
Were data to justify the anticipation of $14,670,000: take this 
fromthe $33,000,000, and it would leave a balance or the Ist 
of January, 1842, of $18,394,449. But to this last balance 
there was another item to be added. On the lst January, 
‘1842, there would be an amount to be redeemed of Treasury 
- notes. of $6,087,274. So that the actual amount of Govern- 
ment liabilities during the year \811 would be $24,481,723. 
“ There were some appropriations which had already been 
imade at the present session; and there was, beside, a bill (No. 
J Which he presumed would pass, appropriating two millions. 
A portion of this money was for the national defences; and af- 
ter the insinuations which had been thrown out by some gen- 
Hemen, in reference to the pacific tendencies, if not the pusil 
Janimous course of the present Administration, he hoped gen- 
tlemen would not refuse to vote money for putting the coun- 
try in an attitude to meet an enemy. After assuming a war 
tone in that House, he took it fer granted they would not refuse 
the national defences. ‘Lhe bill contained, however, some 
‘Other provisions; it provided for giving the pay of volunteers 
who had died in the Florida campaigns to their widows and 
children, Would gentlemen, by refusing appropriations like 
this, try to make political capital at home,at the risk of the honor 
of the Government and of the whole country? He trusted not. 
Not a dollar had yetbeen paid to his own constituents, the 
Georgia militia, who had mounted their horses and served in 
six successive campaigns. Their own State, compassionating 
their sufferings, had interposed, and advanced $208,000 for their 
_ relief; and Georgia. now asked that this sum might be refunded 
toher. Where were the Representatives from Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, atid Florida? The bill must pass; it never could be re- 
fused. Add these two millions, and it made the entire sum 
$26,394,044. 

Mr. D. had thus arrived at the same resuit with the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, who had preceded him, [Mr. Davis.] The 
regult was a matter of figures: a question of arithmetic, and not 
@ picture of the imagination. 

_ The gentleman from Virginia, however, the former chair- 
man ef the Committee of Ways and Meaus, (a gentleman for 
whom Mr. D. cherished the highest personal respect and es- 
teem,) hadspoken of the amount of unexpended appropriations 
as justly to be considered an item of credit in the Treasurer’s 
account. Mr. D. would admit that it might become such; and, 
therefore, he would deduct that amount from the grand aggre 
gate he had just given: stating the sum at $12,700,600, it would 
reduce the amount of debt and liabilities of the Government for 
the present year to $14,388,184. How was this to be paid? Gen- 
tlemen on the opposite side said it ought to be met by a new is- 

pve. of ‘Treasury notes: the friends of the Administration con- 
tended thatit was better to borrow the money, and let the peo- 
ple know how they actually stood. Mr. D. held the latter opi- 
nion.. Let there be no deception. The American people were 
magnanimous, and they were an honest people. They disliked 
concealment; they abhorred hypocrisy. Let the Government 
ask them, and their reply would probably be, “What do you 
want this money for?” The answer was easy: We want it to 
pay off our Treesury notes; te provide fortitications for your 
protection; to pay the volunteers who have fought your battles, 
and died in your service; and lastly, to buy munitions of war 
wherewith to defend your lives and your property. Let them 
understand this, and they would assent with pleasure and 
alacrity to so just a demand. 

Mr. D. said, in conclusion, that he knew it was unpleasant to 
gentlemen who were friends of the last Administration to hear 
it said they had left their successors heavy debts to pay; and 
he freely admitted that for many of the appropriations which 
went to make the amount, he and his Whig friends had voted 
with gentlemen on the other side; and he wished now to see 
the money expended and the objects effected for which it had 
been given. 

He then adverted again to the claim of Georgia and of Mis- 
souri for money advanced by those States to pay their volun- 
teers: he had prepared an amendment to cover both. ‘There 
was also a debt due by the Post Office to the contractors of over 
half a million. These moneys were due over the whole coun- 
try, and if paid would go to relieve many who greatly needed 
the aid, Let us, said Mr. D, do justice: let us not demand ser- 
vices and then refuse to pay for them, Ife trusted gentlemen 
would not. be so illiberal as well as so unjust to the party in 
power as to refuse the bill now before the committee. 

Mr. ATHERTON agreed with the gentleman from Georgia, 
that it was the best way to deal openly and honestly with the 
people; and he thought the people would be inclined to apply 
this asa test to the professions of their Representatives here. 
When gentlemen charged the former Administration with hav- 
ing brought the country in debt, they would look to see whether 
those who undertook to show this by figures were uniform in 
their calculations. But if they found one man stating the debt 
atone amount, and another at another quite different, they 
would, and very reasonably too, begin to suspect that there was 
some delusion in the whole statement. The report of the Se- 

.cretary itself, if it came outin different parts of it to different 
conclusions, was certainly such a document as led others who 
based their calculations upon it to very different results. One 
inferred from his statements that the debt was thirty-one mil- 
lions; another made it sixteen millions; another stated it 
at twelve millions. How could the people trust such 
guides? 

Mr. A. here referred to calculations which had been made at 
the close of the last session as to the probabie liabilities of the 
present Administration, when it should come into power; and 
one gentleman from New York (Mr, Barnard] whose speech 
he quoted, had estimated them at not less than forty millions. 
Now estimates to be credible must not only come tothe same 
results, but they must agree in the items which made it up. 

: But the. printed speech of the honorable gentleman and there- 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury did not agree. The foot- 
ing- was nearly the same, but he items in their columns were 
very different. The Secretary included in his estimates four 
millions.to-be speculated on by brokers, or placed in banks to 
be discounted upon, and three millions for the expenses and 
the appropriations of this present extra session of Congress; 
neither ef which were in the conjectures of the gentleman irom 
New Hork; and, therefore, their coming to a similar general re- 
sult was no proof in itself that either was correct. 

Other gentlemen estimated very differently. In fact, there 
was nothing m which these gentlemen seemed to agree, save 


this: that the last Administration had bequeathed to the present 
an enormous load of public debt. The gentleman from Geor- 
gia made its amount fourteen millions; but in that he did not 
agree with the Secretary, who made it but twelve. millions. 
How could they all be true? Seeing such discrepancies, the 
people would begin todoubt whether there was in reality any 
debt at all. Ore fact was well worthy of notice: the Secretary 
nowhere in his reporttold Congress how much the public debt 
actually was. . 

Mr. R. referred to the speech made by Mr. Evans last ses- 
sion, in which he had taunted and ridiculed the late Adminis- 
tration for neglecting the wants 3f the country—for acting in a 
miserable, niggardly spirit; and especially aimed his shafts at 
the ex-Secretary for recommending a vigorous system ofre- 
duction in the public expenditure. He had been answered by 
a gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. —-——,) who reminded him 
of the'adage of Dr. Franklin, “a penny saved is a penny gained.” 
The gentleman might have gone higher into antiquity and 
quoted from a Roman economist, who had truly declared 

“Magnum est vectigal parsimonia.” 

It was very extraordinary thatthe Secretary should ask 
Congress to borrow four miilions of dollars and pay interest 
upon it, that it-might lie idle in the Treasury, or, what was 
more probable, be put in the hands ot brokers for purposes of 
speculation, or be deposited as a balance to trade upon with 
some “fiscal agent.” Deduct these four miilions and the 
amount needed would be reduced, according tothe Secietary 
himself, to twelve millions: deduct from this again the amount 
of Treasury notes yet to be issued, and it would bring down the 
sum to six millions: deduct from this another balance of three 
millions (the Reporter could not hear for what) fand it would 
reduce it to three millions; from this deduct one million of 
Treasury notes out and that would not be presented within the 
year, and it would diminish it totwo millions. Then the Se- 
retary had acknowledged an error of half a million, in his 
communication to the Senate, and there was another half mil- 
lion in Treasury notes which had been charged twice: these 
made a million: take this from the two millions, and the for- 
midable amount of deficit to be provided for shrank to one 
million. And ifthe expenditures of the Government were not 
to increase, there would be no deficit at all; and therefore, 
there had been no need whatever for calling the present extra 
session of Congress. A gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. 
had said, at the very opening of the session, that if this Con- 
gress was not going to charter a Bank, he was ready at once to 
gohome. It was not to meet any exigencies of the Trea- 
sury that the session hadactually been called, however con- 
venient an excuse such an alleged necessity might furnish 
the nation. 

Mr. A. here went into a calculation to show what annual 
amount of expenditure would be incurred at the rate asked for 
by the Secretary; andcame to the conclusion that, as he wanted 
eleven millions, to be expended in three months, it was at an 
annual rate of expenditure of no Jess than forty -four millions. 

The chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means had 
said that it was certain the estimates of the Secretary would not 
be too high, for a test had already been furnished in the expen- 
ses of this session. The Secretary hai estimated them at but 
$350,000, whereas they already amounted to $290,000; and Mr. 
A. would be agreeably surprised if they did not run up to at 
least $500,000, If this was a test of the accuracy of the Secre- 
tary’s estimates, he did not think the result very gratifying. 
There was one thing to be considered, however, in palliation of 
this wide departure from exactness: it might be desirable to 
impress the country with an idea that an extra session would 
not be attended with any very great expense. 

He thought the war estimate In the report entirely too Jarge; 
the money would not be expended within the present year. A 
Secretary of the Treasury, however, couldcreate a deficit at 
ahy time he pleased, and to whatever amount; he had only to 
deposite his money in the hands of disbursing agents. The prer 
sent Secretary of War understood that sort of thing very per- 
fectly, since he had been engaged in investigations with a view 
to fix the practice on the last Administration. He adverted to 
the complaint that works of internal improvement had been 
stopped, and the implements sold, and justified that procedure 
on the ground that Congress had pronounced the conducting of 
such works by the General Government to be unconstitutional. 
As to its heing beneath the dignity of the Government to be 
coming, from session to session, to Congress, asking for the lj- 
berty to issue Treasury notes, it wastle people who were the 


masters of the Government, and not the Government of the 
people. It was not economical doctrine to hold thatthe Go- 
vernment must be kept largely in funds. Whenit had plenty 
of money it would be lavish in its expenditure, for it was a po- 
litical truth inall countries, that a rich Government and a poor 
people went usually together. If the means of the Treasury 
were short, it would take care to husband its means. The best 
place for the nation’s money was the pockets of the people, 

He viewed the proposition in the bill as connected with other 
measures which were intended to accompany it; and a practical 
statesman would not confine his view to thisas an isolated 
measure, but would look at the surrounding circumstances. E 
was connected with the land bill, and was, in fact, a proposition 
to borrow money to distribute if among the States; it would go, 
not to the people from whose labor it came, but to Legisla‘ ures 
and corporations, or to raise the stoeks of the State in market, 
or else for works of internal improvement or a partial, local, 
and circumscribed character.. Then it was also connected 
witha bili to tax not merely the luxuries of the rich, but the 
necessaries of the poor—tea, sugar, molasses, and salt. Hein- 
veighed against the payment of heavy taxes by one class of 
people for the actual benefit of anotherclass. Gentlemen call- 
ed this protection, but that was only adding insult to injury. 
Jn reference to the remarks made hy Mr. Serceanr, a few days 
since, Mr. A. insisted that inequality in taxation was a sound 
and validargumentin favor of economy, and for keeping the 
Government within the limits of the Constitution. He strenu- 
ously denied that such arguments tended to disunion or evinced 
any want of affection for the Constitution, but the contrary. It 
was the consolidators who were the tue nulifiers. Mr. A. 
warmly insisted that the present bill was in effect a bill to as- 
sume the debts of the States; which had been openly advocated 
on the ground that it would relieve the States from their em- 
barraesment. But how could itdo this, unlessby discharging 
their debts? And what was the difference whether the General 
Government enabled the States to do this, or the Government 
did it for the States? -He referred to a certain ominous corre- 
spondence between European bankers and the President of the 
United States. . 


Perhaps those gentlemen had this very distribution bill in i 


view. Mr.A. also quoted the letter of Mr. Williams to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. i 

[Mr, Finumorg asked him to read Mr. Ewing’s reply.] 

The reply was read. 

Mr. A. next read Mr: Webster’s reply to the President, in re. 
lation to the letter of the British bankers, stating that such let- 
ters required no reply, ahd that-none had been given. “his 


-Mr. A. considered as a great dereliction from duty, and insisted 
that Mr. Webster ought to have replied and enlightened these 


gentlemen by letting them know that the General Government 
had no control over the States, and could not compet them to 
pay their debts. ; : 

{Some explanations here passed between Mr. A. and Mr. BAr- 
NARD, to whose speech the former had referred.] 

Mr. A. said that if the Rothschilds should take one-hundred 
thousand doliars of thìs Joan, and happen to. hold the bond of 
one of the States fora hundred thousand dollats,. if that State 
should get a hundred thousand dollars in the distribution of the 
lands, and should give it to Rothschilds to take up its bond, 
would not this be an assumption of State debts? The mode 
might be.covert and insidious, but that would be the result. 
Mr. A. insisted, in conclusion, that the loan was wholly unne- 
cessary, and only went to create a large national debt, He 
would not accuse gentlemen of wishing for such adebt, but if 
he was in favor of a high tariff, and a splendid system of inter- 
nal improvements, and for enriching the few at the expense of 
the many——if he desired to make the yich richer, and the poor 
poorer, and by taxing equally poor and rich to benefit the rich 
and weaken the poor, then wouldhe be in favor of creating a 
national debt, as an entering wedge to such a system. 

Mr. PROFFIT now obtained the floor; when 

Mr. FILLMORE, Chairman ofthe Committee of. Ways and 
Means, who had introduced the bill, stated that he. had an 
amendment to offer, and, as there lacked but about half an 
hour totwoo’clock, when the bill must be taken out of Com- 
mittee, he entreated Mr. P. to yield him the floor, for the pur- 
pose of moving it. : i 

Mr. FROFFIT, after complaining of his hard fate, and his 
earnest desire to speak upon the bill, said he would not refuse 
such a request, and yielded the floor. 

It was claimed by Mr, CAVE JOHNSON, but the Chair, af- 
ter a discussion on order, an appeal from Mr. Jonson, and the 
withdrawal of the appeal, gave the floor to f 

Mr. FILLMORE, who offered some amendments in modifica- 
tion ofthe bill. 

Mr. F. declined any attempt at reply to the numerous speech- 
es made on the other side, and went on to state that the amend- 
ments hadnow been offered with the approbation of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. That committee had differed some- 
what in opinion from the first, as tothe form of the bill—many 
of the members desiring that the loan should not extend beyond 
the political life of the present Administration, during at least 
onetP residential term, so that the present Administration might 
while m power, discharge all the debt bequeathed trom the4 
last. And Mr. F. had been of opinion that the bill, even in ite 
present form, would practically effect that object, Some gen- 
tlemen, however, preferred that it should so appear on the 
face of the bill itself, and it had now been modified accordingly. 
As, however, the reduction of the duration of the loan would 
require a higher rate of interest, it had been fixed at six instead 
of five per cent, This he considered as a very trifling matter, 
in comparison with discharging the debt; and, besides, six per 
cent. was no more than the Government was now paying on 
Treasury notes. oe 

Mr. F. could not now go into a general discussion, He only 
desired the committee to take a common sense view of the 
subject. The voice of the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
Jones] had often been heard in that hall, appealing to the Re- 
présentatives of the people to provide ways and means for the 
Treasury, beyond the ordinary revenues of the Government, 
and seldom had itpleaded in vain. Why this sudden change? 
Why did those Representatives now hear, from the same high- 
ly respectable quarter, that all such additional ways and means 
were utterly unnecessary? What change had taken place in 
the country withinone short year? When there had been a 
deficit before, it must immediately be provided for, There 
was a deficit now, but how differently did the same gentleman 
argue? 

Mr. F. then next adverted to the great falling off in the reve- 
nue under the operation of the compromise act. From over 
six millions, they had fallen down to three million one hundred 
and fifty-eight thousand, only four-tenths of which fell in be- 
fore the istof July. He stated the total reduction on the cus- 
toms to amount to seven millions and a half. The previous 
Administration had used up all the current revenue besides 
seven millions extra, which had been in store when they came 
into power. They had thus used up fourteen millions extra, 
and still left the Government in debt. By what sort of magic 
did they suppose the Government was still to meet all de- 
mands after such areduction? Then, besides, there were three 
millions and a half taken off by the land bill for distribution. 
Wiih a diminution, then, of from sixteen to eighteen millions, 
gentlemen sull expected to make the country believe that the 
means of the Secretary of the Treasury were ample and abun- 
dant. A great confusion of ideas seemed to prevail as to the 
terms appropriation and indebtedness. There might be appro- 
priation without indebtedness, and there might be indebtedness 
without appropriation. Supposing Congress should appropri- 
ate a large sum for works not to he begun till some future time, 
during that interval there would be an appropriation, but not 
strictly a debt.. On the other hand, a work might be very 
necessary, and the Government under actual obligation 
to perform it, and- yet no appropriation made for it. 
There would be a debt, but no appropriation. There 
was now a latge amount of actual debt to be ap- 
propriated for, There was no time now to go into a 
detailed examination of the report. Gentlemen had tried to 
make something out of alleged discrepancies between the state- 
ments of the President and those of the Secretary. But these 
differences could be readily explained. The President in his 
statements had rejected al} fractions below thousands, and when 
a number of items thus curtailed came to be added up.there might 
beia. considerable difference. Besides this, there was a mistakein 
the last paragraph of the message, in one of the items ofa column 
of figures; it was a clerical mistake. The clerk had corrected 
it in the item itself, but had forgotten afterwards to make a cor- 
responding correction im the footing of the column. Although 
the gentleman from Virginia had charged the report with being 
calculated to deceive, what proof had had he brought of such 
position?’ Why, forsooth, that the President had estimated the 
means of the Treasury at fourteen millions, while the Secre- 


tary had placed it at twenty. And the gentleman had asked, 
with an air of triumph, how so great a difference could be ac- 
counted for. Mr. F. conceded to the gentleman great candor, 
and would not retort the accusation that there was any dispo- 
sition on- his part to deceive; but as it was manifest that the 
gentleman had very critically examined the Secretary’s report, 
as well as the Presidents message, he must have seen that the 
President referred by name, and in express words only to the 
ordinary revenues of the, Government, namely, those from 
customs, those from the public lands, and a third class termed 
miscellaneous; whereas the Secretary included the power to 
loan by Treasury notes as a part of the means of the ‘Treasury. 
The difference was palpable, and the explanation plain. Was 
there any thing in this to discredit the report? 

It had been said by some gentlemen that the money in the 
United States Bank should have been charged; but this was all 
a mistake. Mr. F. admitted that anerror had occurred—an , 
error in a report made to the Senate, in answer to their call, 
which the Secretary had acknowledged. But that was a dis- 
tinet report, made since the 3d of March, and had nothing to do 
with the Secretary’s annual report to Congress. In October, 
1840, a eum of money had been received by a disbursing officer 
of Government from the Bank of the United States. He had ex- 
pended the money, but returned no account of it until after the 

d of March. ‘The Secretary had credited the expenditure, 
but had accidentally forgotten to credit the amount to the Trea- 
Bury. 

The hour of two having arrived, the committee, in pursuance 
ofthe order of last week, procceded (without further debate) to 
vote onthe amendments, 

Mr. GILMER moved to amend the amendment of Mr, Fikr- 
MORE, by inserting a section authorizing the President to issue 
Treasury notes in lieu of the proposed loan. 

This amendment, by ayes 82, noes 119, was rejected. 

Mr. MCKAY moved to amend Mr. FILLMORE’S amendment, 
by striking out the words “either at the will of the ~ceretary of 
the Treasury, after six months’ notice, or at any time after 
three years from the first day of January next,” and to insert 
“at the pleasure of the Government.” 

This amendment was declared by the CHAIR to be out of 
order. 

An appeal was taken, and the decision of the Cuarr was re- 
versed. 

The question on the amendment of Mr. Mok a¥ was then put, 
and, by yeas 91, noes 109, was rejected. 

Mr. McKAY moved to amend Mr. FILLMORE’S amendment 
by limiting the application of the money raised under the bill to 
the payment of Treasury notes or outstanding debts, 

hich ameadment was rejected. 

Mr. McKAY offered the following amendment : 

“Provided, That no part of the money borrowed shall be ap- 
plied to defray any of the public expenses if the actual and esti- 
mated means of the Treasury from the various sources of reve- 
nue for the year 1841 are sufficient to make the aggregate ex- 
penditures of that year equal to what they were in 1840. 

Which amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CLIFFOR moved an amendment to Mr. 
amendment, which the Reporter could not hear. 

Mr. VAN BUREN offered an amendment to pay the debt 
out of the nett proceeds ofthe public lands: Rejected. 

Mr. Firymors’s amendment. was then agreed to. 

k Afer some other propositions to amend, which were re 
ected 

: The committee, on motion of Mr. FILLMORE, rose and re- 
ported the bill and amendments to the House. 

And the question being on concurring in the amendments 
and ordering the bill to be engrossed for a third reading — 

Mr. MORGAN asked the previous question; and there wasa 
second. 

Mr. CLIFFORD asked the yeas and nays on ordering the 
main question; which were ordered, and, being taken, were—- 
yeas 126, nays 88, 

Sothe main question was ordered to be taken, , 

And the amendments made in committee were concurred in. 

Mr. WARD of New York asked the yeas and nays on order- 
ing the bill to be engrossed for a third reading; which were or- 
dered, and, being taken, were ~yeas 127, nays 9}. “ 

So the bill was ordered to be engrossed for'a third reading. 

And the bill having been ordered to a third reading mow, and 
it having been read, and the question being on the final pas- 
sage thereof, in the following words: 2 
AN ACT authorizing a loan not exceeding the sum of twelve 

millions of dollars. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of Americain Congress assembled, 
That the President of the United States is hereby authorized, at 
any time within one year from the passage of this act, to borrow, 
on the credit of the United States, a sum not exceeding twelve 
millions of dollars, or so much thereof as in his opinion the exi- 
gencies of the Government may require, at a rate of interest, 
payable quarterly or semi-annually, not exceeding six per cen- 
tum per annum, which loan shall be made reimbursable either 
at the will of the Secretary of the Treasury, after six months 
notice, or at any time after three. years from the Ist day of Ja- 
nuary next; and said money so borrowed shall be applied, in ad- 
dition to the money now in the Treasury, or which may be re: 
ceived therein from other sources, tothe payment and redemp- 
tion of Treasury notes heretofore authorized, which are or may 
be outstanding and unpaid, and to defray any of the public ex- 
penses which have been heretofore or which may be autho- 
rized by’ law, which stock shall be transferable on the books of 
the Traasury. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized, with the consert 
of the President, to cause to be prepared certificates of stock, 
signed by the Secretary and countersigned by the Register of 
the Treasury, for the sum te be borrowed, or any part thereof, 
bearing an interest not exceeding six per centum per annum, 
and transferable and reimbursable as aforesaid, and to cause 
the said certificates of stock to be sold: Provided, That no 
stock be sald below par. 


FILLMORE’S 


Sec ind be it further enacted, That the Secretary of 
the Trez e, and he is hereby, authorized to receive pro- 
posals for ig the said loan, or ta empiny an agent oragents 


e of negotiating the same, and to pay to him or 
yhe commission, not exceeding one tenth of one 
per cent, on amount so negotiated, which sum to be allowed 
to such agent or agents, and such expense as may be necessa. 
rily mcurred in printing and issuing certificates of stock, and 
other expenses incident to the due execution of this act, in all 
not exceeding twelve thousand dollara, which sum is hereby 
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appropriated for that purpose, and shall be paid out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. ` 
c Bec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of th 
‘Treasury is hereby authorized to purchase, at any time before 
the period herein limited for the redemption of stock hereby 
authorized, such portion thereof as the funds of the Govern- 


ment may admit of, after meeting all demands on the Treasury, - 


and any surplus in the Treasury 3s hereby appropriated to that 
object. 

Sec 5. And be it further enacted, That the faith of the 
United States be, and is hereby, pledged for the punctual pay- 
ment of the interest and redemption of said stock, 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON asked the yeas and nays; which were 
ordered, and, being taken, were as follows: 

YEAS—Messts. Adams, Alford, Allen, L. W. Andrews, S. 
J. Andrews, Arnold, Babcock, Baker, Barnard, Barton, Birds- 
eye, Black, Blair, Boardman, Borden, Briggs, Milton Brown, 
Jeremiah Brown, Burnell, William Butler, Calhoun, Wm. B. 
Campbell,’£. J. Campbell, Caruthers, Childs, Chittenden, John 
C. Clark, S. N. Clarke, Cowen, Cranston, Cravens, Cushing, 
G. Davis, W.C, Dawson, Deberry, John C. Edwards, Everett, 
Fessenden, Fillmore, A. L. Foster, Gamble, Gates, Gentry, 
Giddings, Gilmer, P, G. Goode, Graham, Green, Greig, Haber- 
sham, Hall, W. S. Hastings, Henry, Howard, Hudson, Hunt, 
J. Irvin, W. W, Irwin, James, Isaac D. Jones, King, Lane, 
Lawrence, Linn, T. F. Marshall, S. Mason, Mathiot, Mattocks, 
Maxwell, Maynard, Meriwether, Moore, Morgan, Morris, Mor- 
row, Nisaet, Osborne, Owsley, Pearce, Pendleton, Pope, Powell, 
Proffit, Ramsey, B. Randall, A. Randall, Randolph, Raynor, 
Rencher, Ridgway, Rodney, Russell, Saltonstal 1, Sergeant, Shep- 
perd, Slade, Smith, Sollers, Stanly, Stokely, Stratton, Stuart, 
Summers, Taliaferro, John B. Thompson, Richard W, Thomp- 
son, Tillinghast, Tolend, Tomlinson, Triplett, Trumbull, Under- 
woon, Van Rensselaer, Wallace, Warren, Washington, Edward 
D. White, T. W, Williams, Lewis Williams, Christopher H. 
Williams, Joseph L. Wiliams, Winthrop, Augustus Young, 
and John Young—124. 

NAYS—Messrs: Arrington, Atherton, Banks, Bidlack, 
Bowne, Boyd, Brewster, Aaron V. Brown, Charles Brown, 
Burke. Wm. O. Buter, Green W., Caldwell, Patrick C. Cald- 
well, John Campbell, Cary, Chapman, Clifford, Clinton, Coles, 
Cross, Daniel, R. D Davis, John B. Dawson, Dean, Doan, 
Doig. Eastman, J. C, Eiwards, Egbert. Ferris, John G. Fioyd, 
Charlies A. Floyd, Fornance, Gerry, Goggin, Gordon, Harris, 
J. Hastings, Hays, Holmes, Hopkins, Houck, Houston, Hu- 
bard, Hunter, Ingersoll, Jack, Cave Johnson, John W. Jones, 
Keim, Andrew Kennedy, Lewis, Littlefield, Lowell, A McCiel- 
Jan, R. McClellan, McKay, Mallory, Marchand, A. Marsha!l, 
J. T. Mason, Mathews, Medill, Miller, Newhard, Oliver, Par- 
menter, Patridge, Payne, Pickens, Plumer, Reding, Rhet, 
Riggs, Rogers, Sanford, Saunders, Shaw, Shields, Snyder, 
Sprigg, Steenrod, Sumter, Sweney, Turney, Van Buren, Ward, 
Watterson, Weller, Westbrook, J. L. White, Wise, and 
Wood—93 

So the bil) was passed. 

Mr. WISE moved that the House resolve itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union on the two bills re- 
cently reported from the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A motion was made that the House adjourn; which motion 
prevailing, 

‘the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Tourspay, July 13, 1841. 

At half-past ten o’clock, the usual prayer was 
said by the Chaplain, but there was not a quo- 
rum in the Senate. 

Mr. BENTON stood up, and said it was evi- 
dent that under the operation of the rule requir- 
ing the Senate to commence its daily sessions at 
ten o’eleck, and, allowing but ene hour from 
that to eleven for the morning business, his friend 
[Dr. Linn] would to-day be resiricted to less than half 
an hour in the delivery of his exposition of Whig prin- 
ciples and practices. There was no quorum: the Pre- 
sident of the Senate was here; the Secretary and 
Clerk were here; and the boss had been in fora 
few moments, but finding his bands were absent, 
be had left. He [Mr. Bewron] and some ten or 
twelve of his friends had had their prayers from the 
Chaplain; but the hands who were to erect the baill- 
ing had to go without any. If this was the sert 
of mornisg hour to he allowed the mineritv, he 
would advice his friends to do as he and Mr. 
Macon had been obliged to do on a former cccasioa, 
when a similar rule was enforeed. Mr. Macon 
bad voted against the rule, bat, being a law-abiding 
man, when once it was establisned, he was deler- 
mined to ect up to it, and he came punctuaily to the 
moment. He(Mr. B.) followed close at his heels, 


and, after waiting padently some time, and finding ` 
a £ P : z 


enly six present, they did what a majority of these 
iu a'tendance had a right to do, and what he (Mr. 
Benton) would, if this course is followed up, have 
done; they adjourned and went home, and those 
who came in after had the business to themselves, 
and the responsibility of their own rule,and action on 
that rule. He (Mr Benrom) thought ihe few now 
present could not do better than to follow this ex- 
ample; and he would actually propose to do it if 
those who made the rule persisted ia this course. 
Tf neither the boss nor his hands were here, how 
was the building to be carried on? There was no 
use in those who could only look on remaining. 
The PRESIDENT of the Senate and Secretary 


remarked to Mr. ‘Banron that they bad te 
attendance since ten o'clock. _.- es 

Mr. BENTON said he was- aware’ of thats bu 
there was no quorum, and. what could they dot. 

Shortly after the PRESIDENT took. thecha 
and the journal was read by the Secretary, thiriéen 
Senators being present; but. before the 
journal had been finished, there were twenty-four 
Senators in attendance. eo 
~ The PRESIDENT laid before the Senate-a. 
munication from the War Department ‘in relation 
to the removal of. the raft. om Red river, «0 

Oa motion of Mr. SEVIER, five hundred addi- 
tional copies were ordered to be printed. $o 2+. 

Mr. WALKER presented a petition: from 
zens of Mississippi in favor of a° bankrupt Jaw; 
which was Jaid on the table, ` SEA ; 

Mr BENTON said he would take the occasion 
of the motion just made relative to printing, to 
tay that he should now give aotice it was his in- 
tention to submit at some future day a resolation of. 
inquiry into the expediency of contracting for some 
more expeditious mode of having the printing of 
the Senate accomplished than that now adopted. 
This was the first day since the beginning of the 
session that any portion of that the printed =jour- 
nal of the Senate had’ been laid on ‘the tables 
of Senators, and even this: portion is only up 
to the middle of June—thirty ‘days in ‘arrear. 
It had always been customary for ‘two ” copies 
of the journal to be laid on each table in the’ Se- 
nate almost daily, and without falling in arrear at 
all. There was frequent: occasion for Senators in 
debate to refer back to the journals;. but. that: could 
not now be dene within thirty days.” He ‘wished 
it to be understcod that he now gave nolice of the 
moticn he intended to make on the subject, ` © 

Mr. KER submitted a resolution in rela- 
tion to changing the hour of meeting from 10:10 11 
oelock. ; 

The Senate proceeded to the ‘consideration 
of the resolution submitted to Mr. ‘BUCHANAN, 
calling on the President for a list’ of all 
persons removed from office since the 4th of Mareh, : ` 
1841. ae) o 

Mr. LINN occupied the morning hour without 
concludirg his remarks. ` PP ase Se, 

[When Mr. Linn shall have closed his observa- 
tions on this subject, they will be published in 
full] 


FISCAL BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The Senate then preceeded to the consideration 
of ihe special order, being the bill to incorporate 
the subseribers to the Fiscal Bank of the United 
States. ; : 

Mr. WRIGHT offered the following amend- 
ment: sae 


“And of at any time such suspension of specie payments shall 
become general as to the liabilities and obligations: above enu- 
merated, or any class or portion of them, either at the ‘said 
principal bank, or at any one of the branches, offices, or agen- 
cies thereof, it shail be the duty of the Attorney General of the 
United States forthwith to make application to the Circuit Court 
of the United States, &c. vy bill or petition, in the nature of a 
proceeding in chancery, foran injunction to restrain the said 
principal bank and al] the said branches, offices, and agencies, 
wherever located, from making any further issues of pills, 
notes, drafts, or other securies for the payment of, and caleu- 
Jated and intended to circulate as money, and from:all transfers 
of property. sales, purchases, or any other transactions of bu- 
siness, which may endanger or impair the security. of the credi- 
torsof the said bank, ofany ciass or description; and for the ap- 
pointment by the said court, or the said: chief justice, aa: the 
case may be, of a trustee or trustees to take possession, the su- 
pervision, care, and charge of the property, effects, and rights. 
books, papers, angall other things belonging to the said bank 
and the branches, offices, and agencies thereof, aad all money, 
goods, and securities deposited therein, to whomsoever the same 
may of right belong. And the said court shall, upon the 
filing of such bill or petition, have full and ample equity furis- 
diction of the whole matters; and in case ‘the: said corporanom 
with the aid ofthe trustee or trustees 30 appointed by the sai 
coutt, or the said chiefjustice,.as the case may be, fail te reaume 
specie payments in full at the said principal bank, and at the 
hranches, offices, and agencies thereof, within the space 6f>—— 
days from the day ofsuch suspension, and to continue such Spe. 
cie payments without further interruption or suspension, then 
the said court shall proceed to order the transfer, both of pon 
session and property, ofall the property and effects ofthe si 
corporation, of every name and character whatsoever, to the 
trustee or trustees aforesaid, to. be perfected, and to have all the 
business of the said corporation finally closed under its order 
and direc’ jon. and the charter forfeited and annulled. And be- 
fore any ‘dividend shall be -made from the said property, as the 
avails thereof, to the creditors of the said corporation, all the 
expensesincurred noderthe direction of the said court i pur 
suance of the provisions of this section of this act, as allowed Be 
and taxed -by the said court, or the said chief justice theres : 
shall be first. paid, and when the dividends are made, the eredi: 


ding of : 
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tors of the-said corporation shall:be preferred in the following 
“order, viz: : 

“The holders of the bills, notes, and other paper of the said 
corporation, issued and intended to circulate as money, and ac- 


tually so circulated and used, shall be first fully paid according 


te the provisions of this section. 
: “The public. deposites of the United States shall be next fully 
paid according to the same rule. i 

“The private dëposttaries'óf the said Bank shall be next fully 
paid according to the same rule, > i 
_ All the other creditors of the said corporation, the stockhold- 
ersexcepted, shall next be fully paid according to the tenor and 
effect of their respective contracts with, and obligations against, 
the said corporation. : : 

“all the stockholders of the said corporation, the United States 
included, shall be next paid the nominal value of the stock held 
by them respectively, in case the fund remaining in charge of 
the said ceurt, over and above expenses, shall be equal to such 
payment. 

“And lastly, any balance of the said fund which may remain 
after the payment of all expenses, as taxed and allowed by the 
said court, and making all the payments hereinbefore directed, 
shall be paid into the Treasury of the United States for the use 
of the said States.” 

Mr. WRIGHT showed that this amendment 
was in effect the application of the law of New 
York in regard to banks failing to redeem their 
notes in specie, to the national institution. He ex- 
hibited perspicuously the operation of the proposed 
amendment in the experiment of the system as 
adopted in regard to the banks of the State, justly 
regarded the greatest commercial one in the Union, 
and, therefore, most deeply interested in the sound 
condition of banking institutions. He showed that 
of all measures, that which he now proposed for 
the new institution had been most effectual in 
securing specie payments, and preserving the mul- 
titude of banks, great and small, which are scatter- 
ed throughout the Conmmonwealth of New York, 
from the rnin in which similar institutions had in- 
volved themselves. and those dependent upon them 
in other quarters. 

Mr. BERRIEN thought there was ample provi- 
sion made against a suspension of specie pay- 

- ments, in the power to issue a scire facias, and the 
penalty of twelve per cent. allowed to all unpaid 
demands during a suspension of specie payments. 

Mr. BUCHANAN supported Mr. Wriant’s 
amendment. He asserted that the principal ob- 
ject of granting banking privileges, so far as the 
public were concerned, was to secure to the peo- 
ple, at all times, a paper currency convertible into 
specie. That the most effectual security which 
could be given to insure this, was to subject the 
Bank, at the time of its creation, to an irrevocable 
decree that, upon a suspension of specie pay- 
men's, it must cease to exist. Then the instinct 
of self-preservation would induce it to conduct 

. its affairs in such a- manner as to avoid self-de- 
struction, This provision was not an untried ex- 
periment. It had succeeded admirably in pre- 
serving specie payments in New York. He 
contended that the provision in the charter au- 
thorizing Congress to pass future laws upon the 
subject, or authorizing a scire facias to issue by 
order of either House, would not produce the ef- 
fect; because the Bank would believe that Con- 
gress would never act upon this power. They 
would indulge the Bank as all State Legislatures 
had done. ‘The provision, to be effectual, must be 

‘a self-operating provision, which would at once 
place ihe Bank in a state of liquidation after hav- 
ing suspended specie payments for sixty or ninety 
days. If this amendment should prevail, it would 
be an example for the States by which they could 
not fail to benefit. It would prevent combinations 
among the banks, such as that which had existed 
in Philadelphia, and resulted in a suspension of 
specie payments throughout more than half the 
Union. 
independent footing, and actin such a manner as 
to save itself from destruction. Had not the 
sound banks of Philadelphia combined to save 
those that were unsound, this suspension would 
have been aveided. But these unsound banks had 
soon afterwards brought the sound ones to their 
own level. 

Mr. WRIGHT submitted a modification of bis 
amendment. 

‘Mr. BERRIEN objected at considerable length 
to the amendment under any modification. 

Mr. WALKER advoeated the amendment, and 
urged. the.great interest which the Government 
had in patting an end to the Bank which, so far 
from accomplishing the very objects for which it 


- Bank. only can prevent. — 


Each one must then stand upon its own. 
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was chartered, by its suspension gave breadth and 
depth to the evils which it is assumed such a 
The suspension of a 
National Bank rendered the malady universal and 
of long continuance. If sucha Bank could not 
resume in sixty or ninety days after a suspension, 
(this being the time to which its loans are limited,) 


it could never pay. He was willing to give this 


time to recuperate before the forfeiture should. at- 
tach. To refuse, then, to provide for the winding 
up of such a concern, which proved itself insol- 
vent by being incapable to resume in three months, 
was to insist that the regulator of the currency 
should be an insolvent Bank—that an irredeema- 
ble currency should be the medium of payment to 
and from the Government—that all. the Govern- 
ment deposites should continue to flow into an in- 
stitution after ithad become notorious as a bank- 
rupt—and that without the possibility of taking 
any measures to secure its means, in the absence 
of Congress, if the mode proposed in the amend- 
ment were rejected. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama suggested to the Senator 
from New York, [Mr. Wrient,] that he might ob- 
viate the objection to the modified form of his 
amendment, urged by the Senator from Georgia, 
[Mr. Beraren,] by giving the jurisdiction to the 
judge of any circuit, in which a branch may have 
suspended specie payments. “By such modification 
the amendment would conform to the general le- 
gislation, not only of this Government, but of the 
several States on similar subjects. He (Mr. C.) 
threw out the suggestion for the consideration of 
the Senator from New York, though he did not 
deem it a matter of much consequence. 

Mr. C. said he was surprised at the views which 
had been expressed by the Senator from Georgia, 
on this subject. That gentleman seemed to con- 
sider the provision of the 17th section of the bill 
as it stood, giving to the holders of its notes, bills, 
and obligations, interest at the rate of 12 per cent. 
per annum,a sufficient guarantee in connection 
with the power reserved to Congress by the pro- 
viso, to enact laws, hereafter, enforcing and regu- 
lating the recovery of the amount of such notes, 
bills, and regulations. 

Mr. C. maintained that such provisions stopped 
short of the enactments to be found in the charters 
of almost every bank in the country. In his own 
State, and, as he understood, in Pennsylvania, in 
this District, and perhaps in most of the States 
throughout the Union, the same provision was to 
be found in bank charters generally, not only for 
the payment of twelve per cent. interest, in case of 
suspension, tut the further provision, that creditors 
of the banks shall be entitled to recover their claims 
by the same summary mode of proceeding allowed 
to the banks themselves. Yet the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Berrien] seems to be satisfied with 
the reservation of power to Congress to legislate 
on the subject hereafter. This, Mr. C. contended, 
would be retrograding—receding instead of ad- 
vancing in providing guarantees for the security of 
creditors, and insuring to the community a stable 
currency of value cquivalent to gold and silver. 
The Senator from Georgia also referred to the 
provisions of the 234 section, which authorizes the 
award of a scire facias, and a decree annulling the 
charter under certain circumstances, as affording 
sufficient remedy in case of suspension. Mr. C said 
this, too, was a provision to be found in almost every 
bank charter; and, if not contained in a charter, 
would no doubt result from the very nature of the 
grant. A scire facias might be run against a bank, 
or any other corporation, for a violation of the 
terms of its charter; and, if convicted of sueh vio- 
lation, its charter might be annnlied, even without 
any express reservation of the kind. But, he ask- 
ed, what would become of the rights of creditors 
while this litigation was going on? . Might not the 
bank squander its effects during the pendency of 
such a proceeding? And did not experience prove 
the utter inefficiency oi sucha remedy? ` 

Mr. C. said, if a physician were to resort to the 
same medicine as a remedy for some fatal disease 
which had proved ineffectua! in a thousand instan- 
ces, and perhaps universally before, what would be 
thought of his wisdom and discretion? And how 
much better would it be for us to rely upon enact- 


ments in this case, which all experience has shown 


to be utterly ubavailing and inefficient? For one, 
he said, he was unwilling to rely on remedies which 
have heretofore proved wholly futile and nugatory. 
Let us not mock the country by any such deceptive 


| enactments. 


But the Senator from Georgia deprecates en- 
grafting such a provision in the proposed charter, 
before we have subjected. the State banks toa bank- 
rupt law. Mr. C. said he thought there was a 
very clear distinction between the twò- cases. He 
had heretofore resisted the attempt to include State 
institutions in a bankrupt law—nor had he changed 
his sentiments upon that subject. He had resisted 
iton the ground that those institutions were the 
creatures of the States, and responsible to them only, 
and not the General Government—and that sucha 
law would be retrospective in its operation. He 
said neither of those objections existed in the pre- 
sent instance. We are now creating this Fiscal 
Bank of the United States—it is to be our creature 
—and we have the undoubted power, if we can 
charter it-at all, to engraft upon it such conditions 
as we may deem expedient. Besides, he, said, if 
the provision bé now incorporated in the charter, 
those who may become stockholders, will have fair 
notice—they will have no right to coniplain that 
the principle is retrospective in its character. Mr. 
C. concluded by saying, under all these views, he 
should support the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from New York with great cordiality. i 

Mr. BENTON spoke next in support of the 
amendment. He urged in a forcible argument 
which we shall present to our readers in a few 
days, the necessity of enforcing the law without any 
allowance of 90, 60, 30, or even 10 days after suse 
pension of specie payments. 

Mr. WOODBURY was willing to trust the ju- 
diciary, and the law, and the trustees appointed 
under it, to manage the concerns of the Bank, after 
ithad become insolvent, rather than the directors 
who shall have brought it to that condition. _He 
showed that the great oracles of the Bank party, 
at the time when in the highest credit with those 
who now object to the amendment, had severally 
urged it as the only mode of giving stability to 
banks and a bank currency. He quoted Mr. Bid- 
dle to this point when interrogated by his own 
friends of the Congress Committee on this subject. 
He quoted Mr. Appleton and Mr. Gallatin to the 
same point, and replied in a very decisive argu- 
ment to Mr. Berrien’s protestation against the 
right of repeal in Congress in regard to the insti- 
tution now about to be established, to assume the 
duties of the Treasury Department. He entered 
into the nature of the Fiscal Agent, and showed 
that the power it exercised was over the most im- 
portant of Government concerns; and that it was 
on the pretext alone that it was necessary and pro- 
per as a Government power, that the constitutional 
right to establish it was asserted. 

Mr. BERRIEN replied to all the arguments 
urged in favor of the amendment, ar d went at 
large into the question of the right to repeal the 
charter of the new institution. 

Mr. WRIGHT referred to the fact that these 
guards had been introduced in a great variety of 
Pank charters, and among the rest, of the former 
Bank of the United States, and had always 
proved ineffectual. On the other hand, his reme- 
dy, which placed the assets of the Bank instantly 
in the bands of trustees on a suspension, and which 
gave to the judiciary, in the execution of the law, 
power to make such disposition, as in case of con- 
tinued insolvency for the time specified in the char- 
ter, had answered well. It would secure the credi- 
tors of the Bank and the parties interested in the 
Bank, with the least possible loss to any, while for- 
feiture of the charter,which was was made the final 
penalty of the gross mismanagement which incapa- 
citated the institution for the duties appertaining to 
it, would be found effective as a preventive of the 
abuze of privileges by bankers, and the best reme- 
dy for the which grew out of such abuses. He 
further urged that the notes of a bank in suspen- 
sion ought not to be received for public dues. The 
Bank, then, is not in a condition] to receive the 
public money. Its affairs, if taken into the hands 
of the Judiciary, are then placed under the conirol 
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of law; and so are the funds of the Uni'ed States, 
which the Constitution says must be under the con- 
trol of law. A Bank that refuses payment is not 
more likely to pay public than private claims. -If 
you make yourselves partners with such an institu- 


tion, you must take the consequences fairly. The ` 


whole object of the amendment is to take the 
affairs, and put them under the control of law. 
Why should they be left with those who misma- 
nage? When has any remedy against banks 
proved effectual? There was no ether way bat to 
wind them up bya law they cannot evade. He 
repelled ihe idea that the stockholders would be in- 
jared; they would be injured more by letting the 
directors who manage their stock go on. All the 
sympathy is for banks and stockholders; none for 
the poor and oppressed creditors. 

The question being then taken on the adoption 

-of the amendment, the vote stood as follows: 

YEAS—~Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, 
Ling, McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, Se- 
vier, Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, 
Walker, Woodbury, Wright and Young—22. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bavard, 
Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, 
Evans, Huntington, Ker, Mangum, Merrick, Mil- 
ler, Morehead, Porier, Prentiss, Preston, Simmons, 
Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, White 
and Woodbridge—25. 

Mr. WRIGHT said as the amendment had fail- 
ed, he would withdraw the second, dependent on it. 
‘ihe second amendment was then withdrawn, 

Oa motion to adjourn, some dissent appearing, 
acount was made, and there appeared for ihe mo- 
tion 21, against it 20. So the Senate, at 34 o’clock, 
adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Turspay, July 13, 1841. 

The Journal of yesterday was read and ap- 

roved, 

Mr. WISE desired to beinformed whether the resc- 
lution presented by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mir. Apams] yesterday, in relation to the 
amounts of stocks issued by the several States, &c. 
bad been received. He [Mr. W.] perceived it was 
on the journal, 

The SPEAKER said ithad been received by 
unanimous consent. . 

Mr. WISE moved that the House resolve it- 
selfinto Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, on the naval bills. 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON hoped that the House 
would proceed with the usual morning business. 

And the question being taken on the motion of 
Mr. Wiss, and vote stood, Ayes 60, noes not 
counted. 

But it was evident that no quorum was pre- 


ent. 

Mr. WISE said he would waive his motion for 
the present. ; 

The SPEAKER was proceeding to call the com- 
mitices in their order for reports. 

Mr. BRIGGS moved that the eall be dispensed 
with, in order to enable the gentleman from New 
York Mr. [Mr. Bowne] to proeged with his re- 
marks on the MeLeod case. 

Which motion was referred. 

Mr. MALLORY suggested that no business 
could be done in the absence of a quoram. 

Mr. BIDLACK said he desired to present a pe- 
tition. : 

Tre SPEAKER said it would not bein order to 
do so except by the unanimous consent of the 
Ffouse. 

Mr. BIDLACH inquired when it would be in 
order. 

The SPEAKER said on Monday next. 

Mr. BORNE then took the floor. 

Mir. ADAMS addressed an inquiry to the Chair 
in relation to the resolution offered by him yester- 
day. 


-Mr. CAVE JOHNSON said that if the House 
not resume the consideration of the resolution in 
relation to the case of McLeod, he would claim 
priority of a resolution heretofore offered by himself 
in relation to removals from office, over the resolu- 
tion of the genteman from Massacbuseits. 

Mr. DAWSON intimated that he had an impor- 
tant amendment to offer to the resolution of the 
gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Cave Jonsson.) 

Tne House resumed the consideration of the 
following resolution heretofore offered by Mr. J. 
G. Fioyp: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
quested to inform this House, ifnot incompatible with the pub- 
He interest, whether any officer of the army or the Attorney 
General of the United States has, since the 4th March last, been 
directed to visit the State of New York for any purpose con- 
nected with the imprisonment or trial of Alexander McLeod; 
and, ifso, to communicate to this House copies of the instruc- 
tions to, and report of, such officer; and whether, by any Exe- 
cutive measures or correspondence, the British Government 


has been given to understand that Mr. McLeod will be released 
or surrendered. 


Mr. BOWNE, who was entitled to the floor, 
spoke the hour allotted by the rules of the House, 
in answering his colleagues, [Messrs. Hunt and 
Lin,j who had preceded him in the debate on the 
subject, and in stating the facts of the case, and 
arguing upon them. [We hope to be able in a 
few days to publish Mr. Bowne’s speech at length, 
in the Appendix to the Congressional Glote.] 

Mr. YOUNG of New York then obtained the 
floor, and said thai he would either proceed: with 
his remarks during the few minutes of the morn- 
ing hour that yet remained, or he would waive his 
right until to-morrow morning. 

Mr. WISE moved that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD requested Mr. Wiss to 
withdraw that motion, to enable the House to take 
up and act on the bill (heretofore reported from the 
Committee of the Whole on the stale of the Union, 
with certain amendments) making provision for 
pauper lunatics in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. WISE said he would cheerfully waive his 
motion fer the purpose indicated, if there would be 
no debate. 

The House then took up the bill making further 
provision for maintenance of pauper lunatics in 
the District of Columbia; the question being on 
concurring with the Committee of the Whole on 
the State of the Union in their amendments, and 
ordering’the bill to a third reading. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD moved the previous ques- 
ton. 

And there was a second. 

And the main question was ordered to be now 
taken. 

The amendments made in Committee of the 
Whole were then concurred: in—and the bill was 
ordered to a third readivg at this ime. 

And the bill having been read a third time, and 
the question being on the final passage thereof— 

Mr. EASTMAN asked the yeas and nays; which 
were ordered, and, being taken, were—yeas 114, 
nays 45. 

So the bill was passed. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a com- 


| munication frem the Secretary of the Treasury, 


transmitting a communication from the Secretary 
tary of War, in relation to the additional esti- 
mates of appropriations required by that Depart- 
ment, 3 . 

Mr. FILLMORE supposing, he said, that the 
communication related to the fortification bil, 
moved it be referred to the Committee of 
the Whole oa the state of the Union, and be 

rinted. 

Which motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a 
communication for the information of the House, 
in the form of a report from Mr. Hassler, on the 
subject of the standing weights and measures. 

On motion of Mr. MORGAN, the communi- 
cation was laid oa the table and ordered to be 
printed. ; 


NAVY PENSIONS. | 

_ The House, oa motion of Mr, WISE, resolved 
itself into Committee of the Whole on‘the Sate of 
the Union, (Mr. Apams of Massachusetts, in the 
chair,) and took up the following bill, which was _ 
read: : 

A BILL to provide for the payment of Navy Pensions. 

_ Be il enacted by the Senate and House of Representa: 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the sum of one hundred and thirty-nine thousand 
six hundred and sixty-six dollars and six cents is hereby ap- 
propriated, to be paid out of any money Inthe Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, for the payment of pensions and-half- 
pay chargeable on the navy pension fund, 


Mr. WISE, in explanation of the grounds of the 
bill, referred to the report of the Secretary of the 
Navy, and also to the report of the Commissionerof 
Pensions. Hestated that the public faith was pledged 
under the Navy pension act of 1800 for the payment 
of this money, but the Navy Pension Fund, as 
every body knew, had becn exhausted, without just 
blame, so far as he knew, to any body. Tie laws 
in relation to this fund were numerous and in great 
confusion; the entire system called for revision, and 
it was the purpose of the Commissioner to go tho- 
roughly into it and digest a general law in con- 
formity to the true intent of the act of 18005. but 
there was no time to do this now, if, indeed, it would 
be strictly within the rule recently agreed upon:in 
relation to the present extra session to do so: | 

Mr. McK AY considered this as propera timeas 
any to amend these laws. The law of 1837, in an 


‘especial manner, ca‘led for immediate repeal; its 


repeal had the Heuse last session; the measure was 
equally proper now. Mr. McK. wished to offer an 

amendment, but would not press it unless clearly 

Within the rule. He called the House to some of 
the existing defects in thatlaw. It gave pensions 
to navy officers who were in the reception.of full 

pay. A commodore would receive his four or. five 
thousand dollars a year, and at the same time be 
drawing a heavy pension from Government. This 

was clearly wrong. He would not give the amend- 

ment a retrospective character, but he would pre- 

vent such a state of things for the future. The 

pension, too, was reckoned back to the death ordis- 

ability on accountof which it was granted, so that 

widows in some cases drew at once arrears of pen 

sion ranning back, for forty years. This held out 

a great temptation to perjury. Mr. K. contended 

that the pension ought to run only from the date of 

the compiction of the testimony under which it was 

claimed. And worse than all, the bill allowed a 

pension to the families of all who died in the ser- 

vice, though not in battle, nor from wounds. 

Mr. McK. offered an amendment, limiting, to a 
certain extent, the operation of the pension law, 
and providing for ihe rep*al of the act of 1837 after 
the first day ef January next. 

Mr. WISE said the committee were fully 
aware of the defects of the existing Jaws, as.their 
report would show; but there was not time new to 
gointo a revision of them. He called for the read- 
ing of the report from the Naval Committee, ac- 
companying the bill. ; 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON supported the amende 
ment. He hoped it would not be deferred till ano- 
ther session. The same argument for delay bad 
been urged the last session, and he presumed would - 
m et them egain, should the subject be postponed 
to the regalar session. He dwelt with warmth on 
the abuses growiug out of the operation of the law 
of 1837, and the vast amount of money improper- 
ly drawa from the Treasury under its provisions, 
and utlerly contrary to the spiritand meaning of 
the act of 1800, by which the navy pension-fund 
had been originally created. Hoe dented that the 
faith of the Goverament, under that ‘act, was 
pledged for the payment of the money now asked 
for by the bill; it was pledged only to officers and 
seamen wounded in the service, and not to the 
wives or chil(ren of those who had died of no 
wound. He admitted that the bill, however, ought 
to pass, but he hoped the amendment would be 


added. 
Mr. TILLINGHAST said this was only a re- 


. newal of the same attempt which had been made 
‘at the last session, and which had resulted in “the 
- repeal of the bill. He contended that the appro- 
- Spriation was required to redeem the public faith, 
“which: had. been pledged when the United Staies 
“took to its own care this pension fund, raised from 
‘the prize money earned-by our gallant tars. If the 
law. of 1837 were repealed, some substitute must 
“be-provided, and on this there. would probably be 
“great difficulty in getting the committee to ag‘ee. 
“Ge hoped the amendment would not be pressed, 
and doubted if it were in order. 
Mr.. McKAY offered to withdraw his amend- 
zment, if the chairman of the Naval Committee 
[Mr. Wise] would assure him that he would amend 
` the bill so as to prevent any officers from enjaying 
both pay and pension. 
Mr. WISE thought, after what had been stated, 
that it. was unreasonable to ask him to go into 
amendments to the bill. Besides, should he offer 


* such an amendment as the gentleman asked, it was ` 


by no means certain it would be agreed io by the 
House. Mr. W. was inclined to doubt the correct- 
ness of its principle, and others might do the same. 
“The pension was for wounds or meritorious acts 
-past;.the pay was for present service. He could 
. not consent to go into the field of amendments now; 
he was not prepared for it. All he now asked was 
„means to supply an actual deficit, and to pay what 
was actually due, or soon would be. 
Mr. TILLINGHAST said that the bill ought 
not. to be loaded with amendments to endanger 
and perhaps destroy it, whether the gentleman from 
Virginia did or did not stipulate as was requested. 
That had nothing to do with the matter. ‘Phe 
Naval Committee had instructed him to report the 
bill as it stood, and he had ne authority to move 
to amend it- save by consent of the commitee. 
Mr: T. renewed the expression of his doubts as to 
the amendment being in order, and his fears that 
‘jt might shipwreck the bill. 
-© Mr. CALHOUN considered the amendment as 
unnccessary. The gentleman from North Carolina 
' admitted that the bill ought to pass, and there would 
: be time enough: to revise and amend the laws bc- 
fore January next, to which time this bill would 
operate. He coincided in the opinion which had 
been. expressed as to the character of the law of 
“1837: it was one of the most improvident and 
reckless acts that ever had passed under this Go- 
vernment, and more money had been drawn under 
its sanction from the Treasary in asingle year 
than had been under all the pension laws for forty 
“years; but the amendment was of a nature to re- 
quire much consideration. And why attempt that 
in the midst of a Committee of the Whole House, 
on which the Naval Committee were oceupied in 
their committee room with so much better oppor- 
tunity for due examination and reflection? Here 
was a deficit for moneys justly due: Jet us supply 
it now, and at the next session go into a general 
bill. . 
Mr. HOLMES contended that the amendment 
was notin order. The present bill rested on that 


of 1837; and an amendment to repeal that bill | 


was inconsistent with this, and so not in order. 
` Tt was like moving a corollary first, and the thea- 
rem on which it depended afterward. Mr. H. 
eonfirmed the trath of the statement of the chair- 
man, that the laws in relation to this fand were in 
‘utter confusion. Mr. H. when on the Naval Com- 
mittee, had studied with a view to comprehend 
them, but had given it up. He thought that the 
widows of our officers and gallant tars should not 
“prematurely and without an hour's notice be de- 
prived at a blow of their dependence for support: 
they ought to have such notice as might give them 
at least some opportunity to provide for the change 
in their condition. 

Mr. KING made the same point of order, viz: 
that the amendment was out of order; and called 

_ on the Chair to decide. 

‘The CHAIR (occupied by Mr. Apams) decidet 
that, according to parliamentary law, the amend- 
ment would be out of order; but, according to a 
decision of the House at the last session, it was in 
order; and, on` that authority, be decided the 
amendment to be in order, 
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- been raised as at presen'; 


| the ayes wire 39, the noes 59. 


_ Mr. KING took an appeal, which he briefly ar- 
gued, as did Mr. WISE; when, 

The question being put cn-sustaining the Chair, 

No quorum 

votivg. ; : . 
Mr. KING withdrew his appeal. ; 

Mr. FILLMORE wished to understand whether 
the bill was for pensions accruing under the law of 


1827? f 


Mr. WISE replied and explained. 

Mr. MALLORY supported the amendment, and 
recited many cases of gress abuse under the law. 
Officers who were in the receip! of salaries of from 
three to five thousand dollars had received arrears 
of pension in 1837 to the tune of ten thousand dol- 
lars. He did not wish such a law to continue in 


force for six months longer, and therefore he was, 


for repealing it now: a greater legislative abuse 
had never been perpetrated, and it ought to be 
brought to an end as seon as possib’e, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL opposed the amendment. 
He admitted the abuses under the act of 1837, but 
s'ill contended that the amendment repealing it, 


| and proposing also other provisions, was a fair 


subject of discussion. The fund was a noble one, 
and should be continued through all time; but it 
had been exhausted, chiefly by one improvident 
law, and the faith of the Government was pledged 
for its restoration. This must be done, not only 
for the national bnnor and the benefit cf those now 
living, but for the sake of the naval service in time 
to.come. In the mean time pensions were due on 
yegular certificates, and ought to be provided for. 
Objectionable as the law of 1837 might te, it 
should not be repealed in a light and hasty and in- 
considerate manner, nor at all until notice had 
been sent to those concerned. 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON though the d:bate most 
extraordinary. All agreed that the bill ought to 
pass, and all admitted that the bill of 1837 was a 
bad act, and ought to be repealed at some time. 
Yet they refased to act, and seemed to want the 
law to continue. Next session the same song 
would be heard, and then more money would be 
acked for. 

Mr. BURNELL said he was a member of the 
National Committee, and considered it his duty, 
under the very extraordinary attack which had 
been made upon the bill, to say something in its 
defence and that of the committee who bad report- 
edit. The question was a simple one. Al! ad- 
mitted thatthe public fita was pledged for the 
payment of these pensions: $140,000 was needed 
to meet them. Did any gentleman object to the 
appropriation? He believed there was none; but 
then a gentleman rose and moved an amendment 
with a long string of measures which it was- jm 
possible now to look into, and which proposed, in 
fact, to do that which the chairman of the commit- 
tee had just declared would be out of their power 
to accomplish during the present session. Et was 
a proposal to transfer the action of a standing com- 
mittee on a most difficult and complicated subject, 
to the Committee of the Whole House. Why 
take such a responsibility when the committee told 
the House that they were engaged on the subject 
and were maturing a general and corzprebensive 
bill? If gentlemen thought the subjost ought to 
be investigated and reported on at the present ses- 


` sion, there was but one course to pursue, and that 


was to recommit the bill with instructions. Whose 
rights were they passing upon? The sights of wi- 
dowsand orphans of cur gallant narn! heroes. 
Yes: it was their rights which gertlemen now pro- 
posed fo cast upon anocean of uncertainty. Shoald 
one of the victims inquire of them when they 
went home, what have you done; and,why did you 
take my bread away? they would be unable to an- 
swer to her, to their cor science, or to their God. 
How long would this session last? 

Mr. B. referred to conversations in the commit 
tee, and said that the subject had been placed par- 
ticularly in the hands of his friend before him, 
(Mr. Catueun;] and, after further remonstrating 
on the impolicy and unfairness of urging ‘the 
amendment at this moment, expressed his hope 
that it would either be postponed or rejected. 

Mr. STEENROD said that, when the subject 
had been up last’ session, the same difficulty had 


all were agreed that this 
$140 000 should be paid; tbat ihe law of 1800 
should be held sacred; and that that of 1837 was 
the ect by which the former law had been killed. 
Was it not plain what should be their course? If 
the law of 1800 was to be held sacred, then repeal 


ihe law of 1827. Postpone other questions till 


they could be agrecd on; but. put an-end to this 
-abominable statute. ; 

Mr. McKAY declined going into the general 
subject of ‘the obligation of the Government to 
make good the deficit in the Navy pension fund, 
He was willivg the money should be granted, but 
the amendment was the fruit of the labors ofa 
most able committee of the Senate, after a delay of 
two or three years, and it had bren accompanied 
by one of the best reports he ever read. The law 
of 1837 was a violation of the whole spiritand ine 
tent of the pension fund, and shou!d not be suffered 
to exist for another hour. , 

Mr. MALLORY here moved to amend, the 
amendment offered by Mr. MeKay by striking out 
all of itsave that clause which went to repeal the 
act of 1837. 
` Mr. WISE madea reply to a query of Mr. Fitt- 
more; but, as usual, with his back to the Reporters, 
to whom it was incomprehensible. He was une 
derstood to explain for what pensions the money ïn 
the bill was asked for; to repeat his former explana- 
tion as to the confusion of the laws, and the ex- 
pectation of the committee to have a general law 
matured previously to the Ist of January next. 


Mr. CLIFFORD carnestly supported the amend- 
ment. Hewasforactionnow. ‘fhe necessity and 
propriety of the repeal had not been denied by 
any one. Why defer it till next session? He 
trusted gentlemen would not be frightened by the 
tone cf the remarks of the gentleman frem Mas- 
sachuselts, [Mr. Borneny;] Mr. ©. was not. 
Though they might not be able now to mature a 
system, there was one thing they could ao, and 
that was, repeal the law of 1837, and fajl back on 
the laws as they had exisited previously. He ap» 
prehended no danger of injustice to orphans and 
widows, knowing ashe did the charac‘er cf that 
commiitee of the Senate who had dravghted the 
amendment in the first instance. He sbonid pre- 
fer excluding from it the revenue cutter system. He 
was not for extending the system of pensions, nor 
was he opposed to the sy s'em jise]{; but onlyto the 
operation of the most extraordinary and unpae 
raileled statute it was now proposed to repeal. 


Mr. TILLINGHAST opposed the amendment, 
If the law was repea'ed, there must be a substi- 
tute for it, and those provided in the amendment 
needed revision and modification. Congress m'ght 
have made great mistakes in passing that bill, but 
it was not to be supposed that they acted alioge ther 
without reason; and it wenid not do to say that 
when the law was passed no grievance existed 
which it proposed to remedy. There were, un- 
der the 4th section of the law of 1837, a variety 
of pensions granted, all of which would be thrown 
aside should ihe amendment prevail. They had 
been granted as an encouragement lo men to enlist 
in the naval service; they constituted, in fact, a 
part of the compensation on which a man caleu- 
lated on entering the public navalservice of his 
country; and it was a form of compensation 
the most gratifying of allothers toa brave and 
generous man. 


Mr. WARD, before he voted to reper] the law 
of 1837, wished better to understand its provisions, 
and he cailed fôr the reading of the statute, 

It was read according! y. 

‘Mr. W. said that- he was ready to go as far as 
to pension those, whether in the landor naval sere 


. vice, who had been actually wounded in the sere 


vice, or to pension those, whether in the land or 
naval service, or to pension the wives of those 
who had died in battle. He was constrained, as 
far as he now saw, to vote for the repeal. 

The question now recurring on the amendment 
offered by Mr. Matuory, viz: to strike out all the 
amendment moved by Mr. McKay, save the ree 
peal of the law of 1837-— 

Mr. MALLORY explained at some length the 
reasons for the amendment; and 5 


sasian 


Mr. McKAY thereupon consented to accept it 
as a modification of his amendment. 

And the question now being on the amendment, 
as modified— : 

Mr. MALLORY went into some further state- 
ments as to the effects of the law of 1837. A 
man who had entered on board a man of war, 
twenty years ago, and served but one month, died 
to-day, and his widow and children were instantly 
enti'led to demand his pension for twenty years 
back, aad it could not be refused. Shoulda law 
like this remain on the statute book? 

The question being now put, the amendment was 
agreed to: Ayes 70, noes not counted. 

So the law of 1837 was repealed. 

- Mr. CAVE JOHNSON now offered an amend- 
meh, providing, in substance, that no officer 
should receive, including his pension, a sum 
to exceed the full 
Navy. 

Mr. McKAY wished to substitute an amend- 
ment, declaring that, while he received any pay from 
Governmert, a maa could draw no pension. 

Mr. WISE remonstraied. Gentlemen bad now 
succeeded in repealing the law of 1837. Mr. W. 
had no objection: so be it: but now Jet them have 
paticnee till the Naval Committee had time to ex- 
amine the laws thoroughly, and digest a general 
statute covering the whole subject. He reflected 
with some severity on the pertinacity of gentlemen 
who had scarcely read a law onthe subject, in in- 
sisting on perfecting the system by amendments 
here. 

Mr. C. JOHNSON replied with equal tariness, 
and without pretending to know near as much as 
Mr. W. insisted that be could pat down English 
words which should repeal a provision he wanted 
to see done away with: there was no need ofa 
learned lawyer to teach him how to do that. 

Mr. WISE rejoined and explained, (taking care 
to place himself so thatthe Reporter had fo go 
round to the other side of the House before he 
could hear five words of what was said.) Hecould 
not obtain the knowledge of laws by instinet, nor 
bad he an instinct which deteeted all the errors in 
a statute without examination, whatever other gen- 
tlemen might have. The gentleman had stated 
some very evil consequences of the existing pension 
jaws: but Mr. W. had seen things much worse. 
He had once sat with the widow cf Com Henley 
on one side of him, and the widow of the gallant 
Lawrence on the other—the one entitled by law to 
receive a pension of $1,100 a year, while ihe relict 
of him whose dying words were now the proverb 
of freemea—‘‘don’t give up the ship”—received 
but $606. They were both desirous ef an amend- 
meat to the law, which sheu'd prevent such ine- 
quality. The question befcre the House had been, 
whether ihe $600 widows should be raised to $1,100 
or th: $1,100 widows cut down to $600; and in the 
uprcar and confusion of an adjournment of Con- 
gress, both questions bad been left unacted upon, 
and the jaws still stood as they had done; and he 
saw the widow of Lawrence depart from the Hall 
of the Representatives of this nation, for whom. her 
husband had died, wringing her hands in anguish 
and bathed in tears. 

Mir. W. bad not at present, nor had the Com- 
missioner. nor had the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Jounson] sufficient knowledge to rectify the 
evils of the system. hey should wade through 
the whole subject before next session, and then be 
prepared to propose a general remedy. 
ir. ARNOLD said he bad been in the habit of 
voting for pensions always. He had the disposi- 
tion to do so now; but he was groping in the dark. 
He was afraid of deing injustice to widows and to 
orphans, and he therefore rhould be glad ofa de- 
Jay of two or three days for inquiry. With that 
view, he moved ihat the commiitee rise. 

Mr. WISE opposed the motion, and said that, 
although he professed a want of knowledge on the 
general subjec', he was. quite prepared to answer 
any inquiries touching this bill. 

Mr. ARNOLD, after some conversation, agreed 
to waive his metion. 


Mr. BURNELL further opposed the amend- 
ment. It bad been said that gentlemen could not 


agree, but he thought they were agreed as to pa:s- 


pay of his grade in the- 
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ing this bill. - Ncbody denied that the faith of the 
Government was pledged to pay these pensioners. 
What need, then, to postpone for the sake of gain- 
ing further information? How was-it to be done? 
Was each gentleman to go home and read over all 
the pensicn laws; and then come here and report 
to one another the results of their inquiries? He 
presumed not. Yet, to come to any conclusion 
worthy of that House, such an investigation must 
be made. How could this be done now, and why 
must it be done al. this séssion?. The further gen- 
tlemen went, the greater would they find their dif- 
ficulties. He hoped the question would be taken 
and the bill passed. ; 

The question being taken on the amendment, it 
was agreed to—yeas 64, noes 62, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Connecticut moved to 
amend the bill so as to require that the existing 
pensions to widows and children of officers and sea- 
men should be continued for five years, as though 
the law of 1837 had not been repealed. 

Mr. W. observed, in support of the amendment, 
that it was the same ia substance whieh had 
passed the Senate in 1840, providing $60,000 for 
the children, and $100,000 for the widows, annu- 
ally. Tbis would meet and relieve such a case as 
that of Mrs. Lawrence, Mrs. Perry, and others. 
The naked repeal of the law would strip them all, 
without any notice or opportunity of preparation. 
He trusted no gentleman would refuse such a pro- 
vision as was proposed by the amendmett. 

Mr. McKAY said the effect of such an amend- 
ment would be to postpone the repeal of the law of 
1837 for five years: 

Mr. WILLIAMS said it would only have that 
effect as to those who now received pensions. 

Mr. C. JOHNSON thought it would act very 
unequally. The pensions of some were nearly. out, 
those of cthers had just commenced. 

The question being put, the vote stocd—~yeas 40, 
noes 56. No quorum. 

Mr. WILLIAMS withdrew the amendment. 

And the bill was then laid aside, to be reported 
to the Honse. 

On motion of Mr. WISE, the committee then 
took up the following bill: 


A BILL making an appropriation for the purchase of naval 
ordnance and ordnance stores, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of Amcricu in Congress assembled, That 
the sum of six hundred thousand dollars be paid out of any mo- 
neysin the Treasury not otherwise appropriated for the pur- 
pose of purchasing ordnance and ordnance stores, for the use of 
the navy of the United States. 

Sue. 2, And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of the 
Navy is hereby authorized to apply a part of the sum herein 
and hereby appropriated, not exceeding fifty thousand dollars, 
to thespurpose of making experiments to test the value of im- 
provements in ordnance. in the construction of steamers and 
other vessels of war, and in other matters connected with the 
naval service and the national defence; and also to the pur- 
pose of defraying any charges left unpaid, on account of expe- 
rimenis of the like character heretofore made by authority of 
law. 

` 

Mr. WISE (as the authority uader which this 
bill was reported) referred to and read a certain 
portion of the report of the Seeretary of the Navy, 
which invites the particular attention of Congress 
to the cons:deraticn of the subject; and, also, that 
portion of the report of the Board of Navy Com- 
mi-sioners which treats on the same subject. 

The Secretary of the Navy (Mr. W. was under- 
stood to say) had recommended only one-third of 
the amount contempiated in the latter document. 

Mr. W. wished to be permitted to say that one 
reason why the navy ordaance was so deficient as 
it heretofore had been, was, that the Board of Na- 
vy Commissioners had ordered tbe casting of what 
were termed medium guns, which had been found 
totally inadequate to the service. He would not 
go into a descriptionof these guns, but he was vn- 


derstood tosay that sach was their construction ; 
that they got hotso soon as to render cur own | 


men afraid of the explesion of their own guns, 

Independent of this mal-consiruction of the 
guns, there was a necessity for a very large appro- 
priation for ordnance. If we were to go to war, 
our navy, small as it was, was wholly deficient in 
proper armament. He hoped that no difficulty 
would arise on this first seetion. 

As to the second section, there were so many 
improvements daily making, so many experiments, 
some of which had been made known to the Com- 


|| 


mittee on Naval Affairs—this section authorized 
ihe application of a portion of the. amount appro- 
priated by this bill, and which waz not tò exéeed 
fifty thousand dollars, to be left asa fund for mak- 
ing experiments in relation to the construction of 
vessels of war and ordnance. He hoped no ob. 
jection would be made to the section. ©... - 

Mr. McKAY asked the Clerk to read the rule 
suspending the action of all committees on all sub- 
jects not embraced within the message of the Pre- 
sident, ae Bae 

Which was read. ye 

Mr. WISE said that the message of the Presi- 
dent expressly called the attention -of Congress to 
the report of the Secretary of the Navy... That’ 
report embraced three especial subjects: first, the 
navy pension fund; secondly, a home squadrons 
and thirdly, erdnance and ordnance stores. 

Mr McK AY did not desire, he said, tọ -raise 
any captious objections on points of erder: Bat 
he thought it was important, inasmuch as this rale 
was adopted with great caution, and as the action 
of the committees had been suspended, except such 
as were referred to in the President’s message, that 
the proceedings of the House should exhibit some 
conformity to the requisitions of that role... He 
would call attention to that part of the President's 
message which spoke of the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. The rule, he repeated, sus - 
pended all action except on subjecis embraced.in 
the President’s message. It did not say on all sub- 
jects that were embraced in the message or in the 
accompanying reports or documents from the Heads 
of Depariments. Thelanguage of the rule was 
not at all as broad as that. Its language was re- 
stricted; it was restricted to all. subjects except. 
those embraced in the Presicent’s mes:age. Now, 
how far was the report of the Secretary of the 
Navy referred to? Ii was, to be sure, referred to 
specifically, but how far? 

The CHAIRMAN here interposed, and asked 
Mr. McKay if he made a point of order? 

Mr. McKAY said, not exactly. va 

Mr. WISE. Isit nota fact that the report.of. 
the Secretary of the Navy is as much a part of the. 
message of the President as any paragraph under - 
his own signature? Ai 

The CHAIRMAN said the motion made by the- 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. McKay] was 
no! in order. 

Mr. McKAY said he had made no motion. 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON desired to. ask the 
chairman of the Commitee on Naval Affairs 
[Mr. Wise] what amount of money was appro- 
priated at the last session of Congress to these obe 
jects? A 
«x Mr. WISE said nota dollar. Nota dollar had 
been appropriated to these. purposes since he had 
been in Congress. So neglected had. the Navy. 
been, that appropriations for its increase and im- 
provement had not been treated like recommen- 
dations of a similar character from the War De- 
pariment. They had never even been included in the 
estimates, and were not now—all-important and 
vital as they were, and as the Secretary of the Na- 
vy admits them to be, for the actual and immedi- 
ate supply of the ships of war with guns; and, as. 
the old sailor said, a ship of war without guns. was 
no force. Si RER 

He hoped that, as no amendment was offered, 
the bill would Jaidasile. No party, he hoped,was | 
opposed to a proper increase of the navy. 

And the bill being about to be laid aside, in or- 
der to be reported to the Heuse-— 

Mr. McK AY moved to reduce the appropria- 
tions to three hundred. thousand dollars; and then 
he read from the report of the Board of Navy Com-.- 
missioners to the Secretary of the Navy, to show: 
what they recommended to be done; and thea he 
add:d that it would be perceived that this bill went 
upon the ground of asking an appropriation, not 
enly for procaring materials for those vessels alrea- 
dy built, bat for those which were yet to be built. 
Now, he would ask gentlemen to consider the pre- 
sent condition of ihe Treasury, before they sanc- 
tioned av appropriation for materials not wanted at 
the present tihein addidon to what might be deem- 
ed necessary now, Let gentlemen recollect that they 
Led just asked authority to borrow the sum : of 


twelve millions, ‘and that this bill proposed to ex- 
pend a large sum-of money. ‘The:e-iiems were not 
included in the éstinvates of the Secretary of the 
iry, and that officer did not siy a single 
- wordin’ regard to the appropriations now asked. 
He (Mr. McK ) woald notsay that such materials 
might notbe proper enough to be collected; but 
was it at all necessary to do it within three years? 
Why not extend the time to over five years? lt 
was for these reasons he moved to reduce the ap: 
propriation tothree hundred thousand dollars. 
Mr. PROFFIT said he was surprised that any 
debate should arise upon the bill under considera- 
tion, after the explanation given by tbe chairman 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs, [Mr. Wisa] 
The question was this. The Administration, 
through the proper channels, the Secretary of the 
Navy and the appropriate commiltee of the Hovse, 
asked Congress to make appropriations for the 
purchase of arms, ammunition, &c. for the ravy. 
It was enough for him to know that it was de- 
‘maandel as necessary; and the explanations given 
had proved it to beso; andhad a much Jarger 
unt: been required, he (Mr. P) would have 
valed for it. The gentleman from North Caro 
lina [Mr. McKay] moved to redu e the amount, 
‘and proposes to expend the sum to be granted in 
scattering appropriations during the next five years. 
This was calied economy, and the party in power 
are every moment called upon to redeem their 
Promises, of retrenchment, and are tauntipgly 
asked if~this is the glorious reform which was 
promised during the last canvass for the Presi- 
deney? 

Mr. P. said gentlemen did not or would nòt un- 
derstand the ground occupied by the Administra- 
tion party. Why,one of the pledges which we, as 
a party, made was, that we would expend more 
money or certain okjects than did our opponents. 

Mr. TRIPLETT said that if ever there was an 

Occasion when the low, grovelling, party polities 
of the day should be shunned and not introduced 
into debate, it was on the present. He called upon 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. McKay] 
to go into the details of this bill and to point out 
what were the items in it that could be dispensed 
with. Could they dispense with powder? Could 
they dispense with shot, or any other articles men- 
tioned? Could they, for instance, dispense with 
steamboats? Great Britain had set this country an 
example in regard to them which it would be wis- 
dom to follow. Supposing a warto break out be- 
tween England and the United Sates, and the 
State of Nerth Carolina to be suddenly attacked 
by the enemy, would not the constituents of the 
gentleman [Mr. McKay] be in. lined to kold him 
responsible fcr having withheld his vote in favor 
of this bill? He would ask the genUeman, if he 
was oppossd to the navy, te come out boldly and 
say so. He had not heard a solitary argum-nt or 
a single reason given why these appropriations 
ought not to be made. Fle therc!ore hoped, before 
any gentleman gave his vote against this bill, he 
would favor the committee with his reasons for do- 
ing so. 

Mr. WARD regretted that the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. McKav] should have ob- 
jected to certain items in this bill, and then he 
proceeded to remark that our fortifications all 
along the coast were, in most instances, in a state 
of dilapidation, and that, if war should suddenly 
break ont between the United States aud any 
foreign country, onr cities might be burned to the 
ground, unless there was anumber of war steam- 
boats built to defend them from attack. Mr. W. 
read from a book he had recently received from a 
gentleman in New York, giving a statement of the 
average value of ihe commerce of the United 
States, as compared with that of England and 
France; and also of the tonnage of their ships, 
the-number of their ships of war, seamen, &c. 
He ‘then asked gentlemen to look at what 
was ‘the condition of the navy of the United 
States, and said that he would have been gratified 
if this: bill, and the other bills making provisien for 

_the defence. of the country, had been the first mea- 
sures acted upon at the commencement of this sese 
sion. And, in his ‘opinion, they reflected credit 
upon the couimittee from which they came. The 
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people in every quarier of the couutcy wer? anx- 
iously lookirg 10 Congress, in the h: pe thit they 
would act promptly in reference to putting the forti- 
fications ina good condition” We ouht to be 
prepared for war: ; i wye 

He denied the charge most emphatically that the 
opponents of the present Administration desired to 
plunge the country into a war. 
trary, desired peace, and the best way to preserve 
peace was to be prepared for war. Had not gen- 
tlemen seen what had been going on in Canada 
for some time past? Why, the British bad 30,000 
regular soldiers there, and had 20,000 colored men 
in the West Indies, drilled as soldiers; and besides, 
she had a Jarge number of steamers, in which she 
could easily transport her troops to avy place she 
chose. He then defended Mr. Pickens’s report, 
made at the last session, in respect to the relations 
between England and the United S ates, and con- 
cluded by saying he thanked that gentleman for it. 

Mr. WISE addressed the committee, but most 
cf what he said was addressed to the side of the 
Hail 

He passed a high eulogium on the Secretary of 

the Navy, who, he said, had fully come up to the 
mark in his recommendations, and had never hesi- 
tated for a moment to take the fall amount of re- 
sponsibility which the times demanded. Guided by 
the necessities of the country, he had given an es- 
timate for shot, shells, small arms, pikes, powder, 
salphar, nitre, &c. amounting to $1,800,000. Of 
which amount he now asked only tor one-third, as 
the whole would net probably be needed within 
three years. He inquired of the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. McKay] on what authority 
it was that he proposed to reduce this sam? When 
heard the next uime, Mr. W. «as saying that an 
American seaman did not ask for whiskey cn going 
into «ction; that he was willing to give up; but he 
could not do withouta good gun. A goed gun was 
all he asked to meet any thing that England or 
France or the world could bring against him. Give 
the Navy but plenty of good ordnance and good 
ammunition, and it was ready to meet any thing 
that floated. 

Mr. NISBET observed that it was sufficient fer 
him that the proper officer of the Government said 
on his responsibility that the appropriation was ne- 
cessary, and the chairman oi the Naval Commit- 
tee broaght forward the biil andexplained the data 
on which it was founded. As one of ihe Repre- 
sentatives of a Southern Siaie, he was prepared to 
vote forthe bill. Ithas often been said that the 
present party came into power on premises of re- 
form. ‘Prue, they had; but that reform that left the 
dejences of the country a heap of ruins was of the 
shillisg-hoarding and dvilar-wasting kind. He 
trasted the party who bad come inio power would 
manifest a wiser economy, and wouldsave millions 
hereafter by the appropriation of thousands in time. 
He wished to give an example of at least one 
Southern Whig who responded to the demand of 
tze country for defence. He had no idea of 
leaving Navy torot and become a reproach among 
the nations. Much declamation had been heard 
about our power to meet any foreign foe; he would 
wish gentlemen would talk less and act more. 
Look at the example of Great Britain. Ever 
calm, cool, and determined, she never refused or 
begrudged the means necessary to advance her 
power and to scure her national greatness. She 
prepared with wise foresight the most ample re- 
scurces for ber naval ara. 

Mr. N. presented a picture of what might be the 
result, should we pursue the miserable system of 
short-sighted saving we had hitherto followed, and 
Great Britain should strike a sudden blow upon 
our defenceless coast, and penetrate our rivers 
with her armed steamers. ‘With such a possibility 
in view, genclemen were afraid to vote money, but 
stood preaching economy and reform. Yes; he 


was for reform—such a reform as should put our- 


navy onan efficient footing, and rescue it from di- 
lapidation and ruin. The Southern States had 
hitherto been strenuous advocates fer economy in 
the expenditures of Government, and very natural- 
ly, as they paid largely of a'l taxes levied; bat on 
the other hand, they had need of defence there 
which was different from what existed in other 


They, on the con-- 


` early; he trusted 


quarters of the Union; there defence must be naval 
it mast be-afloat—not fixed in fortifications. He 
wished his constituents particularly to reflect on 
this. What would avail the most chivalric valor 
against an enemy that came. not to meet you in 
the field, but penetrated your streams and inter- 
sected your whole territory by the power of steam, 
and with the improvements "in gunnery. Mr. N. 
was happy to see such a bill as this brought in so 
this earnest of defence would be 
followed up with equai spirit, ‘Should the Go- 
vernment deem it necessary now at once to call for 
the means of building fifteen, twenty, or twenty- 
five steam frigates, he would show very quickly 
that he had the moral courage to meetihe demand, 
and to despise the miserable phantoms with which 
it was sought to scare him. His motto should 
ever be, ‘millions, millions for defence.” The 


_ Navy had long felt the wilbering effect of Govern 


mental parsimony and neglect. lis spirit had be- 
gun to decline and its fame to become dim. He 
hoped now for a brighter era in its annals, 

Mr. McK:AY vindicated hiraself fromthe charge 
of having introduced party polities into the present 
debate. He had, cn the contrary, treated the bill 
as a question of business. He had addressed him- 
self to the plain commen sense ot the House, and 


had urged such business considerations as appear- ` 


ed to him worthy to have weight with gentlemen 
on all sides. The President had made no refer- 
ence to this appropriation, though he had to the 
demand from the War Deparment. He had said 
that, if two millions were given for the navy, the 
debt would be raised from twelve millions to four- 
teen millions. Gentlemen had professed them- 
selves willing to meet ibe responsibility. Very 
well; he should not quarrel about that, i 

He bad been asked with a very pompous ai 
whether he was opposed to the navy? Had he said 
any thing to justify the putting to him of such a 
question? He had cast no blame gn the Secretary 
for his recommendations. Mr. McK’s party was 


not opposed to the navy, as was proved by the fact . 


that when it delivered over the seals of office to the 
present Administration it gave them twice as large 
a number of vessels of war as had been ever at 
the command of Andrew Jackson, and double the 
number of officers. 

Here some explanations passed between Mr. 
WISE and Mr, McKAY as to the increase of ex- 
penditure proposed for the navy. Mr. W. was 
understood to deny that it was any thing like two 
millions. 

Mr. McKAY had referred to the home squadron 
bill and the ordnance bill, which were both addi- 
tions to the Sceretary’s aggregrate. Mr. Melt. 
spoke very respectfully of that cficer, whom he 
knew perzonaily, and held in much esteem. He 
quoted the opinion of the Navy Commissioners to 
show that such an amount of ordnance as the bill 
provided for was not necessary; and predicted that 
Government would bave plenty of guns and mani- 
tions but no ships to use them. Who believed that 
we were to have twenty-five war steamers in three 
years? Besides, if war was to come, then the 
$600,000 was ico small a som: if not, it was too 


large. 

Mr. FILLMORE put some inquiries to Mr. 
Wise as to the danger of double appropriations; 
had not some of these materials already been esti- 
mated (or in the report of the Secretary of the Trea- 


sury? 

Mr. WISE replied in the negative: they were 
distinct appropriations. ; 

Mr. McKAY withdrew his amendment, re- 
serving to himself the right to offer it again in the 
House. 

On motion of Mr, WISE, the gcommiiee rose, 
and reported the bills to the House, . 

And the question being on concurring with the 
Committee of the Whole initsameadments— 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Connecticut renewed the 
amendment made by him in committee, and which 
is as fol’ows: 


And be it further enacted, That pensions to widows, and if 
no widows, to the children, of officers, seamen, and marines, who 
have died inthe navai service of the United States, already es- 
tablished, shal) continue for a period of five years, from and after 
the 30th day of June, 1841, in the same manner,.and to the same 
extent, as ii the act of 1837 had not been repealed. 


| 


My. McKAY asked the yeas and nays, which 
were ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Maryland said that if in 
order, he would move that the further considera- 
tion of the bill be postponed for a weck. f 

Tae SPZARKER said the motion was notin or- 
der-uatil the report of the Committee of the Whole 
had been asied on. 

Mr, WILLIAMS said that would defeat the 
very obiect he had in view, which was to procure 
information, befere he voted, on a proposition 
which repeated the law of 1837. 

The SPEAKER inquired whether the gentle- 
man’s motion was to postpone to a day certain. if 
so, it was in order. ` 

Mr. WILLIAMS then moved to postpone the 
further consideration of the subject until this day 
week, 

And the question being on the postponement, 

Mr. ADALAS sustained the motion to postpone, 
and expressed the hope that this total, sudden, 
hasty repeal of the law of 1837 would not take 
place, If it was to be repealed, let it be done upon 
fall consideration, and atter satisfactory provisions 
had been made to take its place. The act of 1837 
contained provisions which he was neither ready 
nor willing te repeal. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Connecticut said a few 
words which did not reach the ear of the Re- 
porter. 

Mr. TILLINGHAST said thathe was in favor 
of the postponement tll this day week. He did 
not believe that the act of 1837 was deserving of 
the reproach whieh had been thrown out against it, 
and thought that if it was carefully read i: would 
not be fonad to justify the charges which had heen 
made against it. Let gentlemen read the act with 
deliberation and care from the beginning to the 
end, and they would discover that it was nvt an 
act absorbing and consuming the Navy pension 
fund, which was properly regarded aa a sacred 
fund for the benefit of those who had served in 
former wars. ‘Tne ast, however, provided fora 
new class of pensioners; and, if it was founded 
on a fair principle, though defective in its provi- 
sions, why let it be so amended as to throw around 
it ail proper safeguards. Make it, in short, sucha 
bill as would prevent fraud and injustice being 
done hereafter. Let gentlemen do this, and show 
that, although they were in a majority here, yet 
they were disposed to act in a kind and fricndly 
towards the minority, 

Mr. WISE must say that gentlemen had not 
understood the merits of this question. The gen- 
teman from Massachusetts | Vir, Apams) had 
been mistaken ia regard to his (Mr. Wise’s) being 
in favor of a repealof the xetat this time. He 
would tell that gentleman he was as much opposed 
to the repeal of the act, without a ihorcugh exami- 
nation of its details and bearing, as the gentleman 
himself was; but he (Mr. W.) was obliged to sub- 
mit to the votes which were taken in committee, 
when it was nothalf full, If gendemea wonld 
stay in the commitee, they would not be so per- 
plexed as they frequently had been. He was op- 
posed to a postponement of this question. Now, 
bere wasan appropriation bil, For what? To 
supply a deficiency in the navy pension fuad, of 
money already due. f 

Pensioners were now knocking at the doars of 
the Treasury Department, and asking for ibe mo- 
ney duo to them Now, if gentlemen wasted to 
examine the system upon which the lav was 


nuole sabject 
: could be made upon it an ear- 
next adveried to the many 
rounded this pension law, 
nio wait until. the next 
gion, when (hey would have a full and fair oppor- 
tunity of cramming and discassing the whole ques- 
tion of pensions. fe hoped that any amendment 
pending would be voted down, 

fir. W. concluded by asking the Speaker whe- 
ther the previoas question, if moved and secouded, 
would bring the House to a direct vote on the 
amendmenis, and thus supersede the motion to 
postpone, 

The SPEAKER said ii would. 


urged upon gent sez 


aud | 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Mr. WISE moved the previous question. 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON appealed to the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Wise] to withdraw the 
motion, so as to suffer gentlemen to reply to re- 
marks which had been made on the other side. 

Mr. WISE declined. The subject, he said, had 
been debated enough. 

| Mr. WILLIAMS of Maryland then moved to 
lay the bill and amendments on the table. 
- Mr. CAYS JOHNSON moved that the House 
do now adjourn; which motion, by yeas 63, nays 
89, was rejected. 

So the House refused to adjourn. 

And the question recurring on the motion of Mr 
Wrtwus to lay the bill and amendments on the 
table, it was taken, and decided in the negative. 

So the bill was not laid upon the table. 

And the question recurring on the demand for 
the previous question, there was a second. 

And the main question was ordered to be taken, 
(being, firs, on concurring in the amendment to 
the amendmen!, as proposed by Mr. Winiiams of 
Connecticut.) g . 

Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania asked the yeas 
and nays; which were refused. 

A motion was made that the House do now ad- 
journ; which was rejected. S 

And the question recurred, and was taken on the 
amendment to the amendment, and was decided in 
the affirmative—ayes 64, nres 63. 

So, by one solitary vote, and there being one 
hundred and fificea members absent from their 
seats, this amendment was agreed to. 

And the ques‘ion recurring on concurring in the 
amendment, as amended— 

Mr. DAWSON asked the yeas and nays; which 
were ordered. 

Mr. DASYSON then moved to recommit the bill 
fo the C :mmittee on Naval Affairs. ; 

The SPHAKER said the motion was not in 
order. 

And the question on concerring in the ameni- 
ment. as amended, was tha taken and decided in 
the negative—yeas 54, neys 96, 

So the amendment, as amended, was not con- 
curred in. 

The question then recurred and was taken on 
the amendment of Mr. Cave Jounson, which 
limits the amount to be received from pensions; 
which amendment was agreed to. 

And the bill was then ordered a third reading at 
this time; and having been read a third time, and 
the question being on the final passage thereof-— 

Mr McKAY moved to recommit the bill, with 
instructions to report a section repealing the act of 
1837. 

Mr. WISE moved the previous question; which 
was seconded. . 

And the main question (being on the passage cf 
thz bill, the previous question cutting off the mo- 
tion torecommi:) was ordered to be taken, and, 
being taken, was decided in the affirmative, witk- 
out a division. 

S» the bill was passed. 
The Howse adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Wrooxunspay. Jaly 14, 1841. 
Me. CLAY pres a memoris! from maby 
citizens of New York, in favor of a bankrupt law, 
The rcsolntion submitted by Mr. Ker, in rela- 


as then taken up. 

After some remarks from Messrs. CLAY, BEN- 
TON, HUNTINGTON, KER, and SEVIER, 
the resolution wes laid on the table. 

Mr. MERRICK, from the Committee on the 


11 o'clock, 


abil to revive and extend the charters of the 
banks of the Districtof Columbia. 

Mr. CLAY, {rom ihe Committee on Finance, 
reported the bill fromthe House of Represecta- 
lives, aunoriving a loan of twelve millions of col- 
lars, without amendment. 

Mr. C. said the condition of the Treasury was 
such as to require that the bill should be passed 
with as little delay as possible. He expre sed the 


and pasted. 


Distriet of Colambia, reported, with amendments, | 


hope that it would be taken up some day this w ek | 


tion to changing the hour of meeting from 10.te :| 


; W th this brief explanation, 


acted with him supposed and intended that. this 
i abe ae 


1 t resentatives: 
making appropriations for the payment ‘of Hayy 
pensions, was twice read and referred'to the: Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. : per 

The bill from the House of Representatives 
making an appropriation for: the purchase. of 
naval ordnance and ordnance stores; was’ twice 
read and referred to the Committee ow. Naval’ 
Affairs. : oe 


The bill from the House of Repres 


The bill from the House of: Representatives. 


making further provision for the lunatic paupers’of- 
the District of Columbia, was twice read and “re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. Pose a 
The Senate then proceeded to the consideration 
of the resolution offered by Mr. Bucnanayy calling: 
on the President for a list of removals, = A Er 
Mr. LINN occupied the remainder of the morn 
ing hour, without finishing his remarks. Ar 
FISCAL BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 
The Senate then proceeded to the discussion of 
the spceial order, bemg the bill to incorporate tHe’ 
subieribers to the Fiscal Bank of the- United: 
States. : Pa 
Mr. TAPPAN then moved to amend the bill so 
as to add to the Jast section a proviso that nothing 
in the act should should be considered as an ad 
rai-sion that Congress has not the power tovalter, 
modify, or repeal the charter. has 
Mr. T. tock the ground that this was ian 
inherent principle of legisiative power. If a law. 
was unconsti-ntional, it should be repealed— 
whenever injurious it should be repealed. ina 
very able and clear constitutional argument. he 
ilustrated the principles of his proposition. -© 
Mc. BUCHANAN suggested to Mr, Ty the 
propriety of withdrawing bis amendment for the 
present. 


I: was a very important one, and might 
be offered again after we had gone through the 
other amendments of minor importance. For his 
own parthe was willing to vote for the amendment; 
butso'ely on the gronad that this bill would bea 
transfer of sovereign powers of Government toa 
corporation, and therefore could be revoked: by 
Congress whenever the public interest demanded 
it. In this respect it was wholly different ‘from. . 
corporations of a-private nature, in relation to sub- 
jects properly embraced by private contracts. He 
“rusted his friend would withdraw his amendment 
for the present. 

Mr. TAPPAN then withdrew it for the present. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama then moved io amend 
the bill by adding to the fourteenth section the 


following: i 
“Provided, however, That if the said Bank or any ofits 
branches shall at any time suspend specie payments, Or De- 
elect or refuse to discharge on demand any and ail efits lia- 
bilities in specie, thea its bills or notes shall no longer. be re- 


-ceived in payment of any debt or demand due the United 


Siales,?? . 

Mr. C. said'ke was aware.that the bill only de- 
cided therceeint of the notes of the Bank until o.ber- 
wise ordered by Congress, but great inconvenience 
hi arise to the operations of the Goveramen?,and 
reasury might be filled with the notes olihe 
jnsiiiution while in a state of suspension. Sap- 
pose that the Bank should suspend on the Sth of 
Mareb afier the close of a short session; Congress 
onid have to be convened again immediately to 
provide a remedy for the evil, or the Secretary of 
the ‘Treasury would be compelled to receive the 
depreciated paper uatil the next regular session. 
showing iis necessity, 
he trusted there would be no opposition to- thre 
amendment. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky said there would be no 
opposiion to the amendment, if it was. limited to 
whe ima daring which the Bank remained in a 
of suspension, and he would offer thatas.an 
iment to the amendment. ue 
Ai CLAY of Alabama hoped the Senator 
would not persist in his amencment. He was.not 
prepared to say that in case tais Bank suspended, 
ine Government should afterwards receive its 
notes in payment of the public.ducs. He would 
prefer to leave that matier to Congress, who would 
iake al the circumstances into consideration, aud 
and decide as they thought proper. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky was sorry that he must 

eraist in. his amendment. He and those who 


Bank should not'suspend, except in case af a war, 


and he doubted.whether in that case-any bank 
could contin&e specie payments.-. The adoption 
of His amendment; by whica the notes of the Bank 
would again be made receivable upon resemption 
of specie payments, would form astrong inducement 
to.resume. He was surprised that. the Senator 
from Alabama, after the intimation from that side, 
of their: willingness to accede to his amendment, 
should bave- objected to the slight modification. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama said the Senator. from 
Kentucky had. avowed that the object of his 
amendment to the amendment was to offer an in- 
ducement to resumption. Now he would put it to 
the Senater if prevention was not better than cure, 
and whether it was not better, by adopting the 
amendment, as originally proposed, to deter sus- 
pension. 

: Mr. BENTON hoped we were not going to peT- 
mit this Bank to play fast and loose with us—to 
suspend and to resume at pleasure. He considered 
this Bank in four aspects: 

1. Asa political engine in the hands of the 
Federalists for the prostration and the destruction 
of ‘the Democracy. : 

2,.A8 a moneyed engine at work in the North 
to absorb the profits of the products of the South 
and the West. 

3. Asa branch of the Bank of England, to col- 
lect specie and ship it to Europe when it is the in- 
terest of the British institution she should do so; 
and 

. 4, As an engine which will stop payment, and 
compel the other banks of the country to do so, 
whenever it is the policy or the interest of the British 
Bank or the British Government, to embarrass the 
business or the Government of this country. 

Mr. CALHOUN hoped the amendment to the 
amendment would not prevail, as it would create 
an odious distinction between this institution and 
the State banks. By the act for the regulation of 
the deposite banks, it was declared that if any of 
the State banks suspended, the nutes of such banks 
thereafter should not be received at the Treasury. 
Then why not apply that principle to this institu- 
tion, which should be more rigidly held to the ruis, 
if any thing? 

Mr. ALLEN was oppose‘ to the amendment to 
the amendment, because it recognised, in the body 
of: the. charter, that this Bank may suspend pay- 
ment and still live, and subsequently resume i:s 
connection with the Government at its own will 
and pleasure. He thought this was further than 
the Legislature of. this country had ever gone be- 
fore. ‘Such a provivion, in his op'nion, was never 
contained in any bank charter granted in America. 
The most that had been done was, that the State 
Legislatures, after suspensions had taken place, 
had passed laws relieving them fiom the penalty 
incurred, and thus was in the nature of a pardon. 
He hoped this monsirous provision would not be 
engrafted into the bill. 

‘The question was then taken on amending the 
amendment, and it was agreed to—ayes 25, noes 
22, as follows: ; 

NAYS-—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Ciayton, 
Dixon, Evans, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, 
Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Porter, Prentiss, 
Preston, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Southard, 
Tallmadge, White, and Woodbridge—25. 

YEAS—Messrs, Allen, Benton, Buchanan, 
Calhoun, Clay cf Alabama, Cuthhert, Fulton, 
King, Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, 
Pierce, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, 
Tappan, Walker, Woodbury, Wright, and 
Young—21. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama asked if it would be in 
order to withdraw his amendment. Tle considered 
it, as modified by the Senator from Kentucky, to 


be worse than useless, and he could not himsel! vote 


forit 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky said it was notin order 
to withdraw it. $ 

‘Mr. CALHOUN said it could be withdrawn 
wiih the unanimous consent of the Senate. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama then asked the unani- 
taons consent of the Senate to withdraw the amend- 
ment. ` 


Mr. CLAY of Kentucky objected. He consi- 


. dered ita very good provision, and hoped it wouid 


be adopted, Pee 

Mr. BENTON was oppoted to the resolution. 
Tt went to legalize suspension in advance. Toe 
Bank could suspend and resume at her pleasure. 
She might resume for one hour and suspend for 
five years. : 

. Mr. CALHOUN considered this the most omi- 
nous vote yet given by gentlemen on the opposite 
aide as to the character of this institution. Itre- 
cognises the saspension of payment by the Bank; 
and in his opinion was a waiver of the penalties in- 
serted in a subsequent section. 

Mc. CLAY of Kentucky. Every thing is omi- 
neus, or a crisis, with the Senator. x 

Mr. CALHOUN. When the Senator is the 
actor, 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky said- every thing was 
“ominous,” or “a erisis,” with Senators on the op- 
posite side; but in his cpinion, this was the most 
unreasonable opposition ever heard of. The gen 
tleman says this is a waiver of the penal provisions 
of the bill: in this the Senator was entirely mis- 
taken. 

Mr. CALHOUN said it was a waiver, as explicit 
as could be; for what had been the history of all 
penalties in relation to these institutions? Had 
they ever been enforced? He repeated, he consi- 
dered this vote ominous as to the future character 
of the Bank. The Senator says that everv thing is 
ominous with gentlemen on this side. Yes, Mr. 
President, every thing is ominous when the gentle- 
man is the actor: and I told the Senator in °37 
that he would ride the Bank to death, as he had 
the American system, and every other hobby 
which he had ever mounted. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky. Well I will have a 
good horse, and a pleasant ride. 

Mr, NICHOLSON said that, as he discovered 
from the indications around him that he should 
probably have to differ with his friends on this pro- 
position, he felt bound to stafe very briefly the 
grounds on which he sheuld vote. According to 
his construction of the bill, as it came from the 
committee, the notes of the Fiscal Bank would be 
receivable for public dues even whilst the Bank 
might be in a state of suspension, and its notes de- 
preciated. To th's he was utterly opposed, and he 
was prepared most cheerfully to remedy this de- 
fect by adopting the amendment proposed by his 
friend from Alabama, [Mr. Cray.] By that 
amendment, the receivability of the notes of the 
Bank ceased whenever it suspended specie pay- 
men's. He wonld have preferred the amendment 
in that shape; but even as the proposition was 
now amended, by limiting the érreeetvability of the 
notes to the period of the continuance cf a suspen- 
sicn, he was bound to vote for it. We should 
still gain something—we should repudiate the idea 
of receiving irredeemable Bank paper for Govern- 
ment dues. 

Mr. N. said, he discovered that some of his 
friends supposed that ihe adoption of the amend- 
ment as amended would sanction the right of the 
Bank to suspend—that it would be an acknowledg- 
ment of the existenee of such a right. He enter- 
terlained a very different opinion, end he protested 
against any such construction being placed on his 
vote. He denied the right of the Bank to suspend 
specie payments, and ke entertained the opinion 
that a suspension of specie payments was such a 
violation of the charter as would be cause of is 
forfeiture upon a seire facias. He knew that it was 
an unseitled question amongst legai men, whether 
a suspension of specie payments by a bank, whose 
charter imposes a pecuniary penalty for suspension 
was such violation as would be cause of forfei- 
ture. His own opinion was that upon proceed- 
ings instituted in sueh case of violation of charter 
the conrts ought to adjudge the charter forfeited. 


. Entertaining this opinion he could not hesitate as to 


his vote on the amendment. He cenied the exist- 
ence of any right by the Bank to suspend, and he 
protested against-any inference being drawn from 
this amendment which would recognise such right. 


As the amendment now stood, whenever the Bank - 


suspended, that moment its notes are excluded 
from the Treasury, whereas, as the original bill 


stood, these depreciated notes would still be re~ 
ceivable. ‘Whilst, therefore, be would have pre- 
ferred the original amendment, he was satistied 
that something was gained by the proposition as it 
now stood, and with that opinion he should vote 
for it. 

Mr. ALLEN said he had supposed that no bill 
would have been introduced into that chamber, 
which would authorize the receipt of inconvertible 
bank paper in payment of dues to the Gorernmeat, 
If he was right in his supposition, then this amend- 
ment was mere surplusage and unnecessary. If 
he was not, then gentlemen en the opposite side 
have laid themselves open to the imputation of 
having introduced and supported a bill with the 
power of circulating a depreciated paper cuirency 
receivable in payment of the public revenues. 
But he contended that Congress had no power to 
pass an act, with such a provision. It was a vio- 
lation of the resolution of 1816, which is unrepeal- 
ed; and it was a violation of that clause of the 
Constitution which declares that all taxes «hall be 
uniform, which was impossible, if the specie stan- 
dard was departed from. 

Mr. WALKER said that the ayesand noes were 
called on tbis resolution, and he asked in what pe- 
sition would Senators be placed, if it was voted 
down? Why, that they had voted against a pro- 
position which prohibited the notes of this Bank 
being received for the public revenues, while it 
was in a state of suspension. There was no pro- 
vision in, the charter which prohibited the receipt 
of such paper by the Government. He considered 
this provision, therefore, as something gained; and 
though it did not go as far as ıt should go, the bill 
would be better with it than without it. 

Mr. CALHOUN said, upon the friends and ad- 
vocates of this bill would rest the responsibility of 
its defects; and those who were opposed to it could 
not be called upon to vote for amendments which 
would render it less defective or less odious. 
There were two alternatives presented to Senators. 
If they voted for this amendment as amended, they 
recognise the right of suspension; if they vote against 
it, they leave the bill inthe shape in which its 
friends have presenied it to us, recognising the ro- 


‘ceivability of its depreciated paper, and the Se- 


nate would then be called to pass upona Bank 
bill, which contains no forfeiture for a suspension 
of payments. He considered this by far the most 
ominons vote which had been given. Itnot only 
indicated the establishment of the paper system, 
but of a suspended and depreciated paper system; 
of a Bank, the subscribers to which will nct be 
composed of the capitalists who have money to 
lend, butef needy speculators who wished to bor- 


row. 

Mr. SEVIER said he considered a provision 
a restriction, so {far as it went, as a restrice 
tion pro tanto. He was anxious to pare the claws 
and pull the teeth of this monster, which was 
soon to be turned loose in his section of country, 
west of the Mississippi, as well as other portions, 
and he would go tor this amendment on the 
principle to get all he could, if he could not get all 
hé wanted. 

Mr. NICHOLSON said, he desired to make 
a single remark in reply to his friend from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Catnoun.]. That honora» 
ble Senator bad told the Senate that there was a 
case now pending in South Carolina in which ike 
effect of a suspension of specie payments by a 
bank as to its charter was involved, and that the 
mest distinguished lawyers were divided on the 
question. That (said Mr. N.) was in accordance 
with the opinion expressed by him—that this was 
an unseitied question; but his own opinion on the 
question was made up. He believed that a suspene 
sion was cause of forfeiture. 

Mr. CALHOUN here remarked, does not the 
Senator from Tennessee see that those who believe 
such suspension is not cause of forfeiture, or who 
doubt on the question, may regard this amend. 
ment as a recognition ofthe right to suspend 
withont forfeiture? 

Mr. NICHOLSON replied, that he could see 
that such inference might be drawn; and it arose 
from the fact that such gentlemen entertained 
different opinions from himself as to the effect of 


a suspension upon the question of forfeiture. If 
he agreed with such gentlemen as to the effect of a 
suspension on the question of forfeiture of charter, 
he might come io the same conclusion with the Se- 
nator from South. Carolina as to this amend- 
ment. . 

But Mr. N. proceeded to say, that, aceording to 
his opinion, a suspension of specie payments. was 
ipso facio a forfeiture of the charter whenever pro- 


’ ceedings should be prosecuted to test the question. 


The only point with him, then, was, whether, ifa 
suspension takes place, and no process is instituted 
for the violation of the charter until after resump- 
tion, such resumption would be any ground on 
which the effect of the suspension could be avoided? 
He presumed there could be no difference of 
opinion on this question. Ifthe suspension works 
a forfeiture, the subsequent resumption cannot 
eure it. It a scire facias shoul be issued even 
after the resumption, upon proof of the fact of a 
previous suspension, the court wonld be bound to 
adjudge the charter forfeited. How then could 
there beany ground for the inference, that by vot- 
ing for this amendment, we should reccgnise the 
existence ofa right to suspend, without incurring 
the penalty of forreitare of charter? He again pro- 
tested against any such inference. 

Mr. BENTON said there seemed to be a choice 
of two evils presented to Senators; whether to re- 
cognise the receivability of suspended bank paper 
by the Government, or to recognise the right of the 
Bank to suspend payment; and great as was the 
evil and the scandal of the former, he considered 
the laker infinitely greater; and shou!d, consequent- 
ly, vote against ihe amendment. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama was sorry at the diver- 
sity of sentiment manifested by his political friends 
on this question. His own opinion was, that the 
adoption of the amendment wouid be a recognition 
of the power in this Baek to make its paper re- 
ceivable or non receivable at its pleasure. But he 
had an amendment which he would offer, which 
would test the question as to who were the friends 
of an irredeemable bank currency. Mr. C. then 
sent the following amendment to the Chair, which 
was read: ; 

“And such suspension of specie payments shall be held 


and adjudged ipso facto a forfeiture of the charter hereby 
granted.” 


Mr, CLAY of Kentucky said this was pushing 
things to an extreme which he could not sanction, 
and would propose to amend it, by striking out all 
after the word “adjudged,” and inserting “a viola- 
tion of the charter.” 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama declined to accept the 
amendment; and the Chair decided it was not in 
order. 

_Mr. WALKER wished to be informed whether 
it was intended that the act of suspension itself 
should be a forfeiture, or whether it was to be a 
cause of forfeiture, to be adjudicated by the court. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama said the latter was his 
intention, and ke thought was the effect of the lan- 
guage he had used in his amendmert, but, to ob- 
viate the objeciion of his friend from Mississippi, 
he was willing to modify it by inser'iny “by the 
court.” 

The yeas and nays haviog been ordered on the 
amendment, it required unanimous consent to mo- 
dity it, and : 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky said there seemed so 
litle disposition on the other side to appreciate or 
reciprocate courtesy, that he would object to the 
modification. 

Mr. WALKER hoped the Senator from Ken- 
tucky would not persist in his objection, which 
would compel Senators to place themselves in a 
false position on the record. 

Mr. BUCHANAN hoped that his friends on that 
side of the House would net object to a modifica- 
tion of the amendment, which he trusted would 
meet the concurrence of all sides of the chamber. 
He proposed to’ modify it by declaring that a sus- 
pension of payment should be held and adjudged 
to be cause of forfeiture. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky withdrew his objection, 


and 
Mr. CLAY of Alabama accepted the modifica- 


tion of his amendment proposed by Mr. BUCHANAN. 
The question was then taken on the amendment | 
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of Mr. Cray of Alabama, to the amendment as 
amended, and it was agreed to—ayes 45, noes none, 
as follows: : 
YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Barrow, Bates, 
Bayard, Benton, Berrien, Buchanan, Calhoun, 
Choate, Clay of Alabama, Clay of Kentucky, 
Clayton, Cuthbert, Dixon, Fulton, Henderson, 


Huntington, Ker; King, Linn, McRoberts, Man- 


güm, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Nicholson, 
Phelps, Pierce, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Sevier, 
Simmons, Smith of Connecticut, Smith of Indiana, 
Sturgeon, Tallmadge, Tappan, Walker, White, 
Williams, Woodbridge Woodbury, and Young 
—45. i 

WAYS—None. 

The question was then taken on the original 
amendment of Mr. Cray of Alabama, as succes- 
sively amended, in the following words— 

Provided, however, That ifthe said Bank or any of ils 
branches shall, at any time, suspend specie payments, or ne- 
glect or refuse to discharge, on demand. its liabilities in specie, 
thenits bills shall not, during the same suspension, be received 
in payment of any debt or demand of the United States; and 


such suspension of specie payment shall be held and adjudged 
a cause of a forfeiture of the charter thereby granted. 


And decided in the affirmative—yeas 41, noes 
none, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Barrow, Bates, 
Bayard, Benton, Berrien, Buchanan, Choate, Clay 
of Alabama, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, 
Fulton, Henderson, Ker, King, Linn, Mangum, 
Merrick, Miller, Morebead, Nicholson, Phelps, 
Pierce, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Sevier, Sim- 
mons, Smith of Connecticut, Smith of Indiana, 
Sturgeon, Tallmadge, Tappan, Walker, White, 
Williams, Woodbridge, Woodbury, and Young 
—41. 

NAYS—WNone. 


Mr. CLAY of Alabama said he felt encouraged 
from the good success of his last efort, to make 
another, and he would propose an amendment, 
which he thought would be equally acceptable 
with the last. It was a provision taken from the 
act of 1836, regulating the deposite banks, which 
declared the discontinuance cf any bank as a 
depositary which should suspend payment. Mr. 
C. then sent his amendment to the Chair, and it was 
in substance to amend the 16:h section of the bill 
which declares that the public money shall be de- 
posited in the Bank and branches, providing that it 
the Bank fail or refuse to discharge any of its du- 
ties, in the collection, safe-keeping and disburse- 
ment of the public revenue, or to pay@s notes in 
specie, then the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
cease to deposite in the Bank, and shall report the 
fact immediately to Congress, if in session, and if 
not, at the commencement of the next session 
thereafter, and it shal! be lawful for him to make 
the deposites in the mean time, in any State bank, 
according to the provisions of the Deposite Act of 
1836; and in case of refusal by the banks to receive 
it, then to be kept by the Secretary in the best man- 
ner, until other provision is made. 

Mr. CLAY of Keniucky objected to this, that it 
put the power over the publie money into the 
hands of the Execu'ive, and this he never would 
consent to with the remembrance of the former 
gross abuse of that power in the removal of ihe de 
posites. Congress alone should have the power 
over the public money. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama asked if the Senator 
from Kentucky did not vote in 1836 for the biil 
vegulating the deposite banks which contained this 
very provision? 

Mr. CLAY said the only reason of bis voting for 
that bill was, that it contained the provisions to 
distribute the surplus revenue among the several 
States. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama said the principle was 
not tken so obtoxious to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky as to overbalance his partiality for anovber 
measure with which it was connected. 

Bat this amendment vests no discretion in the 
Executive. It directs the Secretary on the occur- 
rence of a given state of facts, to perform certain 
prescribed duties. His whole political life would 
show that he was not in favor of extending Execu- 
tive power. 

Mr. LUNN said when the motion for the r- peal 
of the Independent Treasury, last session, Was 
made by the Senatorfrom Kentucky, the effet of 


its passage would have been to place the "whole 
treasure of the nation in the unrestricted power of 

the Exeentive, Was the union of the purse and” 
the sword so dangerous in the hands of Gen. Jack- 

son, and not dangerous in the hands of President 

Harrison? The gentlemen saw no danger in. vest 

ing this power in the President then, and be could 

see no reason for their opposing it now. Hecou'd 
suppose a case in which the exercise of this power 

would be loudly called for. Suppose we had a 

Secretary of the Treasury who was in collusion 

with a rotten and fraudulent banking concern, 

who would transfer the fonds of the country. to the 

enemies of the country—sbould not the Execiitive 

have the power of removal? _ en 

Mr. WOODBURY thought a better way to.effect 
the object of the Senator from Alabama was to 
amend the 16th section of the charter by inserting 
the words “unless it should suspend specie pay- 
ment.” 

Mr. SEVIER wished the Senator from Kentueky 
to inform him what the Government would do in 
rase of a suspension. It could not receive their 
notes in payment, and what would be done with 
the deposites? 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky said, if the Bank suse 
pended, the Government would share the fate of 
the private depositors; and the subsequent receipts 
into the Treasury could be made a special depo- 
site. ; fe PA S 
Mr. SEVIER asked where was the aŭthority in 
that bill to the Secretary to make special deposites? 
The law is explicit, “he shall deposite,” &c. and 
allows him no discretion. Are we, then, to pass.a 
law which will compel the Secretary of the Trea» 
sury to deposite the revenue, for nine months, in 
the vaults of a broken bank, whose notes are not 
taken in payment? : : 

Mr. CLAY said, if we were to legislate on mere 
possibilities, we could go cn ad infinitum. For his 
own part, sooner than countenance the system of 
Executive interference with the Treasury, he would 
prefer to lose the entire amount of the public mo- 
ney in the vaults of the Bank. , 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he was as much op- 
pesed as the Senator from Kentucky was to piling 
Pelion upon Ossa, but the Senate had, by a unani+ 
mous vote, declared againat the reception of the 
notes of th» Bank while in a state of suspension, 
and why should we deposite the moneys of the Go. 
vernment in her vaults, when her notes were not 
received? 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama said, in reply to the Se- 
nator from New Hampshire, (Mr. Woopsury,) 
there were various other causes besides suspen- 
sion, which might render the removal of the depo- 
sites proper, as a refusal to pay pensioners, &c. 
which the amendment proposed by him would not 
cover. à meee 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky said if gentlemen ree 
ally wished to attain the object which they pro- 
fessed to have so much at heart, he would submit 
an amendment which would accomplish it, Mr. 
C. sent the amendment to the Chair, which was in 
subitance as follows: “That if any suspension 
should takze place during the recess of Congress, 
then the Secretary of the Treasury was to have 
power to make such temporary disposition of the 
innds as inhis discretion might be deemed expe- 
dient.” : 

Mr. CLAY of Alabana said the only objection 
he had to it was, thai it left too much to Execu- 
tive discretion. ‘Tne Senator from Kentucky bad 
given that as the objection to the amendment he 
had offered, and yet it was not near so obnoxious 
to the charge as the present. 

Mr. BOGHANAN felt bound to say thatin any 
provision that might be adopted, something would 
necessarily have to be leftto the discretion of: the 
Executive. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama then moved to so amend 
the bill ag to strike out twelve per cent. which the 
Bank was held responsible for during & state of 
suspension, and invert twenty-five per cent. ; 

Mr. SEVIER hoped the amendment would be 
adopted. Twelve per cent. the present penalty, 
was jiitie more than the legal interest in many of 
the Siates; 

The amendment, af:er some further remarks by 


Messrs. HUNTINGTON and SIMMONS in op- 
position, and CLAY of Alabama. in the afirma- 
live, was rejec'ed—ayes 19, noes 25, as follows: 
` ..¥YBAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Bachanan, Clay 
of Alabama, Falton, King, Linn, McRoberis, 
Mcuton, Nicholson, Pierce, Smith of Connecti- 
cut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Williams, Wood- 
“bury, Wright, and Young—19. i : 

; NAYS—Messrs. Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Ber- 
„tien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, 
Evans, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, Mangum, 
Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Pren- 
tiss, Preston, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Tall- 
dnadge, White, and Woodbridge—25. 

“Mr. BENTON proposed to strike out from the 
bill. that part which provides that no oher Bank 
shall be established during the continuance of the 
present Bank. $ 

Mr. B said this provision, embracing the odious 
principle of monopoly, was copied from an act of 
Queen Anne of England, but had gone entirely 
out of fashion even in that country of Kings, 
Lords, and Commons. Mr. B. here read an ex- 
tract from a letter of Lord Liverpool, in reply to 
an application of the governor and directors of the 
Bank. of England for a monopoly of banking 
privileges, in which the nobleman said that exclu- 
sive privileges had gone out of fashion; and Par- 
liament subsequently refused to grant them in the 
Bank charter. 

The amendment was rejected—ayes'19, noes 25, 
as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Alien, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, King, Linn, 
McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, Sevier, 
Sturgeon, Tappan, Williams, Woodbury, Wright, 
and Young—-19, ` 

NAYS—Messrs. Barrow, Batez, Bayard, Ber- 
rien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, 
Evans, ‘Henderson, Huntington, Mangum, Mer 
tick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, 
Preston, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Southard, 
Tallmadge, White, and Woodbridge— 25 

Mr. BENTON then moved to amend the bill to 
the effect that, if any committee of Congress should 
be refused means of inspecting the books and pro- 
ceedings of the said corporation, it should be con- 
sidered cause of forfeiture of the charter, 

Mr. B. said as the bill at present stood, when a 
committee of Congress upon investigation reported 
the'charier violated, a seire facies was directed to 
be issued; he proposed that if the committee were 
repulsed and the opportunity for investigation de- 
nied, thatit must be made equivalent to a violation | 
of charter. 

“Mr. BERRIEN thoughtthe amendment unnrees- 
sary, asa refusal to permit the committee to investi- 
gate would be a violation of the charter. He 
quoted some provisions of the charter in confirma- 
tion of these views, . 

Mr. BENTON said every word of this was in the 
charter of the late Bank, which chased our com- 
mittee out of Philadelphia. Besides, the provision 
has no penalty attached to it. Congress had been 
insulted in the persons of its commitiee by the late 
Bank, and it was still unavenged. He wished that 
the provision might be inserted by Congress to 
mark its reprobation of the flagrant conduct of the 
late Bank. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama remarked, in addition, 
the Bank might be guilty of many transactions 
which would incur a forfeiture, and would sooner 
incur the responsibility of a refusal to permit the 
committee to examine its affairs, than risk the dis- 
closures, l 
t Mr. BENTON moved an amendment, to strike 
out the clause authorizing the Bank taking 6 per 
cent. interest on loans, &e. and fixing the rate of 
interest at 5 per cent. 


Mr. B. said when the former charter was grant- 
ed, it was a question whether the equivalent for the 
priveleges conferred should be a bonus to the Go- 
Yetnment, or a reduced rate of interest on its loans. 
He had no doubt that this charter, if put in the 
market, would bring several milions of dollars, 
and though he considered the principle of selling 
privileges as detestable, as an odious relie of the 
umes of the Tudors. and the Stuarts, he thought 
ihe community should derive some advantage as | 


an equivalent for the great privileges conferred. 
There was a well authenticated case on record, in 
the time of the Stuarts, when a monopoly wa; sold 


to an individual, and it was clearly shown for 


eyery one pound he paid to the sovereign, one 
hundred and twenty-seven were extorted. from the 
community. ‘This Bank had greater privileges 
conferred on it than any corporation since the 
days of Abraham, Isaac, and.Jacob. These-pri- 
vate corporators are to be associated with the 
Government; their coffers are declared to be 
the Treasury of- the Union; their notes are to 
be the currency of the whole country. If this 
bill was passed, the time woud come, and 
tolerably old men would live to see it, when no 
law could pass Congress but what an attorney uf 
the Bank would draw up. It would become what 
General Hamilton said, when he proposed a splen- 
did Government, strong enough to take care of 
itself, and this Bank would take care of itself. For 


all these privileges, he proposed to reduce the rate’ 


of interest to five per cent. For the loan where- 
with we will raise the means to purchase this 
stock, we will pay five per cent. interest, and he 
considered it unbecoming a great nation to play 
the usurer for the sake of one per cent. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON thought six per cént. not 
unreasonable. The amount of the privileges con- 
terred on the stockholders of this Bank was that 
they might divide seven per cent. on their invest- 
ment. In return forfthis they peryorm various and 
important services to the Government. Mr. H. 
here enumerated the services which the Bank was 
obliged to perform. 

Mr, BENTON said the old Bank had performed 
all these services, and yet she paida bonus of 
one and a half million of dollars. In the char- 
ler proposed in 1832, the same services were in- 
serted, and there was also a large bonus, two and 
a quarter millions, he believed. Mr. Bibb pro- 
posed to strike out this bonus, and reduce the rate 
of interest to 5 percent. Mr. Benten here read 
the vote on this motion from the journal. Among 
those whe voted in favor of it were Mr. Mangum 
and Mr. Tyler. 

Mr. MANGUM said he had voted formerly 
for this proposition, because he thought it more fa- 
vorable to the stockholders than the bonus; but 
now there is no bonus exacted, and the Govern- 
ment has a much larger portion of the stock. 

Mr. BENTON said the precise amount of the 
bonus proposed in 1831, for the charter for fifteen 
years, was three riillions of dollars, ard this, in 
the same proportion, being for twenty years, 
should bring four millions. He despised the bo- 
hus, and was utterly opposed to selling privileges, 
but ne asked that sume equivalent should be made 
to the community for the enormous privileges con- 
ferred on this corporation. ` 

The question was then taken on the amend- 
ment, and it was rejected—ayes 17, noes 26, as 
follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Calhoun, Clay 
of Alabama, Fulton, Lian, McRoberts, Mouton, 
Nicholson, Pierce, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, 
Tappan, Walker, Wright, Woodbury, and Young 
—17, i 

NAYS—Messrs. Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Ber- 
rien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, 
fivans, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, Mangum, 
Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Pren- 
tiss, Preston, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, South- 
ard, Tallmadge, White, and Woodbridge—26. 

Mr. CALHOUN rose for the purpsse of moving 
an adjournment. He did this not from any wish 
to delay; but the Senate had been in session nearly 
six hours, during a sultry and oppressive day; and 
he thought a proper regard to health required an 
adjournment. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky said he would make a 
single suggestion, He did not know whether the 
gentlemen had got through their imendments; but 
if they bad, to-morrow they wished to go into Ex- 
ecutive. business, and he would propose that the 
bill be taken out of Committee of the Whole, and 
be printed with the amendments, that they might 
take it up in the Senate. 


Mr. CALHOUN said there were yet a few 
amendments to offer, hone of which, however, 
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would probably consume much time; and gentle. 
men on this.side-were willing that the bill should be 
taken out of-committee on Saturday, at farthest, 
Mr. WALKER said he had submitted an amend- 
ment, which he considered of the greatest impor- 
tance, and which he should press to the extent of 
his ability-—and that was the proposition to discon- 
nect the Executive with the banks.and the money 
of this Government, by giving the élection of the 
directors of this institution to the two- Houses of 
Congress, 2° . 
The Senate then, at 4 o'clock, adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
F Wepnespay, July 14, 1841. 

The journal of yesterday was read and approved. 

On motion of Mr. BRIGGS, the call of the committees for 
reports was dispensed with. ` 

Petitions were presented by Messrs, GREIG, YOUNG, 
BOWNE, MOORE, and KING. 

Mr. HUNT presented the memorial of 176 citizens of New 
York, asking the passage of a bankrupt. law; which was refer- 
red to the Judiciary Committee. Also, the memorial of Chaun- 
cey P. Ivis and others, of Lansinburgh, New York; upon the 
same subject: same reference. ; 

The House then resumed the consideration of the resolution 
heretofore offered by J. G. Fuoyp on the McLeod case, 

Mr.. YOUNG of New York, who was entitled to the floor, 
spoke nearly an hour onthe subject. He censured both the 
past and present Administrations for the manner in which they 
had conducted the negotiations. In the course of his remarks, 
he said he considered the patriots on this side of the Canada 
line as actuated by the spirit of Lexington and Bunker Hill, 
and he would not go far out of his way to crush it. His consti: 
tuents were not now in a state of excitement on account of the 
burning of the Caroline—he begged pardon, he would use 
courtly language—“the affair ‘of the Caroline.” They, how: 
ever, felt a deep sense of the indignity, and desired a prompt re- 
dress. He was a friend of the present Administration, and 
‘could see its faults ag well as its virtues. He considered this 
“affair” as one which could scarcely find palliation. There 
was no gallantry or chivalry about it; is was a midnight mur- 
der, for which the leader had received the spurs of knighthood. 

Mr. Young thought the President of the United States might 
have left the affair to the citizens of New York. The people 
of the western part of New York were not barbarians; they 
were Civilized beings, and had courts; and with the aid of the 
United States District Attorney forthe Western District, were 
able to get along without the President or his Attorney General. 
This was no question of international Jaw, and the President 
hail no right to interfere with it. 

He said further, that when the President said he would dì- 
rect his Attorney to enter a nolle prosequi under certain. cir- 
cumstances, he said a strong thing, and he believed he would 
not be sustained by the people ot New York. 

Mr. MORGAN obtained the floor, and said he had but a few 
remarksto make: but as the morning hour was nearly exhaust- 
ed, he would postpone them until tomorow. 

Mr. FILLMORE, (by unanimous consent,) from the Commit- 
tee of Waysand Means, reported'a bill in relation to duties on 
drawbacks; which, having been read twice. by its title, was re- 
ferred, on motion of Mr. F., to the Corumitiee of the Whole on 
the state ofthe Union, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. PICKENS said that the bill just reported was a most im 
portant tax bill, affecting vitally all parts of the country; and 
that he hoped the gentleman from New York, as chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means, would refrain from resort- 
ing to the rule which had heretofore been applied on other bills, 
and which, in effect, amounted to the application ofthe previous 
question in Committee of the Whole. He (Mr. P.) hoped that 
a full, fair, and candid hearing would be allowed. 

Mr. FILLMORE said that beyond doubt the bill was a very 
important one, and he regretted that the indebtedness of the Go- 
vernment indispensably required its passage. It would, how- 
ever, be for the House and not for him to say when tne bill 
should have been sufficiently discussed. í 

Mr. WISE moved that the House proceed to the considera- 
tion of the unfinished business of yesterday, being the bill making 
appropriations for the purchase of ordnance, ornance stores, 
and for other purposes; which said bill had been reported from 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union without 
amendment. 

The motion having prevailed, the bill was taken up. 

And the question being on ordering itto be engrossed for a 
third reading— i i 

Mr. WISE moved the previous question; which was se- 
conded, 

And the main question was ordered. And having been or- 
dered to a third reading at this time— 

And the question being on its final passage— 

Mr. SNYDER asked the yeas and nays;. which were re- 
fused. 

And the question being taken, the bill was passed. 


HOME SQUADRON. 

On motion of Mr. WISE, the House resolved itselfinto Com 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. GILMER of 
Virginia in the chair,) on the following bill, heretofore reported 
by Mr. Tuomas BUTLER Kine, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs: 


A BILL making appropriation for the pay, subsistence, &c. of 
a home squadron. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That for the pay and subsistence, increase and repairs, medi. 
cines and contingent expenses, of two frigates, two sloops, two 
small vessels, and two armed steamers, to be employed asa 
home squadron, the sum of seven hundred and eighty nina 
thousand three hundred and ten dollars is hereby appropriated, 
to be paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated. 

Mr. KING had understood that this bill was not to be called 
up until the report on the subject was printed; but as the House 
had decided otherwise, he asked that a report, published in the 
Intelligencer of yesterday, might be read. T % 

Mr, WISE hoped the chairman wouid bring the committee to 


order, There was so much confusion and disorder, that gentle- 
men could not be heard, 

Mr. W. then proceeded to say that the principle of the home 
squadron had already been recognised ty an act which was 

assed in the year 1837. Itwas aremarkable fact that that 

aw originated from a cause which most clearly illustrated the 

necessity of a home squadron. In that year, it was suddenly 
telegraphed to the whole naton thata pirate was off the Capes 
of Delaware, and that the Philadelphia packet ship “susque~ 
hanna” had been taken and scuttled. And, strange to say, this 
nation, withacommerce of two hundred and sixty-six mil- 
lions—with more than ten millions afloat on ‘the Pacific 
ocean, round Cape Horn—the nation had not even a vessel of 
the size ofa schooner to protect trade in ports upon its own 
Waters. It was true that, within a week or ten days after the 
alleged disaster to the Susquehanna was reported to have ec- 
curred, revenue cutters were manned and armed, and sent in 
search of the pirate that did notin fast, but might lave taken 
the ship, probably with hundreds of thousands of specie on 
board, on that partof the coast, scuttled her, or scattered her 
tothe four winds of heaven, whilst we might never have known 
who did it, what had become of the vessel and crew, or aay 
thing abont them—and that, too, immediately under the guns 
almost ofour own homes. 

This affair, humbug as it turned out to be, causeda billto be 
passed fora home squadron; and it was the object of the 
bill now before the committee to carry out the object of that 
bill. The sum appropriated hy the present bill was 
$789,310 per annum, adding only the increased sum of $152,400, 

Not only was sucha squadron necessary to obtain a proper 
knowledge of own coast, its harbors, depths, and shoals of water, 
and for the employment of the host of passed midshipmen and 
lieutenants who were passing their time as they usually did m 
Eastern cities, instead of being at sea, but it was necessary for 
the vastly more: important objects of a naval school—the best 
naval school that could be devised for young officers. In this 
point of view the bill was more important than any thing he 
knew of. Anavalschool was as necessary to the naval ser- 
vice as the West Point Academy was tothe Army, besides being 
anucleus of defence of emergency. 5 

Mr. W. then referred to the insufficiency of our naval forces 
in the Mediterranean, and on the Pacific, Brazilian, and West 
India stations, on none of which, hesaid, was there more than 
one-fifth of the national force that was required there. And in 
the Mediterranean he did notbelieve that wehad more than 
one-tenth of the force which we ought to have, amid the jar- 
fag elements of European war, 

Phe mere apprehension of war, had lately induced Commo.» 
dore Hull to leave the Mediterranean; and one of the vessels be- 
longing to bis squadron had sailed clear across the Atlantic. 

Mr. CILLMORE desired to be informed by the chairman of 
the Cornamittee on Naval Afairs (Mr. Wiss] when these armed 
clas which were being constructed, would be ready for 
use 

Mr. WISE said he could only say that the proposition made 
by the Secretary of the Navy and the Board of Navy Com- 
missioners was, that this home squadron should be set aftoat 
immediately; and he presumed that, very shortly after those 
appropriations were made, these two steamers would be com. 

Jeted When that wouid be, precisely, he could not say. 

Mr, FILGMOR £ said that wasthe exact point on which he 
desired to be informed. 

Mr. WISE said he could not state the specific time, but he 
presumed the steamers would soon be ready. All that was 
needed was the money. 

Mr. KING regretted that the chairman (Mr. Wise] had called 
up this subject before the report was printed. With a view to 
test the sense of members, he moved that the Committee rise, 
and the sndject be postponed until the day after to-morrow. 

Mr. CAVE JOUNSON rose. to a point of order. Te sub- 
mitted to the chairman that this bill di? not come within the 
rule adopted by the House, prescribing and limiting the sub 
ject-matter of its action. 

The CHAIRMAN said the question was now on the motoa 
that the committee rise. 

Mr. WESE was understood to say that there were two things 
reported—the first thing was this bill, which was based on_ the 
report of the Secretary of the Navy and of the Board of Navy 
Commissioners, Then there wasa resolution on an entirely 
distinct subject. Te buped the committee would not rise; but 
would dispose of this bill, because he had all the data before 
him which wers necessary to enable the committee to act un- 
derstandingly. k : 

Mr. MeKAY hoped the committee would rise. The bill 
was a most important one, and he hoped that time would be 
allowed to members to obtainall the information which the do- 
cuments referred to would furnish, 

The CHAIRMAN again stated the question to be on 
rising, 

Mr. STANLY said that ifthe gentleman himself who had re 
orted this bill (Mr. Kina] was not realy toect upon ity he 
upposad the committee could not be. g ` 

‘Tellers were called for on the motion that the committee rise, 
anil, being ordered, Messrs. ATHERTON and Poues were ap- 

ointed, : 

p And the question being taken, the vote stooi—Ayes 78, 
noes 39. y 

And there was no quorum voting. , , 

Mr. WISE appealed to Mr. Kine to withdraw the motion 
that the Gommittee rise, and not to embarrass the operations of 
fo this bill. He (Mr. W.) repeated that he bad before him all 
the data which could not be required to justify tae p: eor 
this bil, from the report of the Secretary of the Navy and the 
report ofthe Board of Navy Commissioners. 

Afier some conyersation— 

Mr. KING withdrew his motion. i 

Mr. FILLMORE then moved that the bill be laid aside fer the 
present, aad that the committee proceed to the consideration of 
the bill making appropriations for various fortidcations, for 
ordnances, and for preventing and sppressing Indian hosti- 
lities, ts 

Mr. WISE opposed the moiion. The Home Squadron Bill 
was much more important than this. p 

Mr. STANLY was understood to inquire of the Chair whe- 
ther the rule did not vequire that a quorum should present be» 
fore any business could be dove? . 

Mr. BRIGGS hoped the Chair would ascertain the fact whe- 
ther a quorum was ia the House or not. g f 

Mr. KENG renewed his motion that the committec rise. 

Gentlemen without the bar were requested to come within the 


bar and vote, 
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When the question was taken on the motion that the commit- 
tee rise; and the vote stood—ayes 87, noes 50. 

Sothe committee rose and reported progress on tlie Home 
Squadron Bill. i ` 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a communication from 
the Presideni of the United States, in answer to a resolution of 
the 21st ultimo, calling upon him for “such authentic informa- 
tion as may be in his possession” in relation to the seizure of 
American vessels by British armed cruizers, under the pretence 
that they were engaged in the slave tradé; f 

Which was, on motion of Mr. C. JOHNSON, laid on the table 
and ordered to be printed. ` 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON (after soms conversation) gave notice 
that he wouid, at the proper time, make the point of order sug- 
ges.ed by himin Committee ot the Whole, that thé Tome Squa- 
dron Bill embraced a subject-matter not contemplated in the rule 
aitopted by this House. A , 

Mr. FILLMORE moved that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, witha view, 
he intimated, of taking up the fortification bill 

Mr. McKAY suggested thata difficulty, similar in character 
to that which had been ggested by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Kise} as applicable te the home squadron bill, 
met ihe Honse on this bill also. He held in his hand a document 
containing explanations of the iteras of this bill, which had been 
printed, but which had only just been laid apon the tables of the 
members: No opporiunity had, as yet, been allowed to examine 
them. 

Some conversation followed; afer which, the question was 
taken on the motion of Mr. Finumore, which, by ayes 107, noes 
not counted, was agreed i0. 

The House then again resolved itself into Committee of the 

Whole on the state of the Union, [Mr. Wixrarop of Massachu- 

setts in the chair.J 

à Mr. WBE moved that the committee take up the home squa- 
ron bill, 

Mr. FILLMORE moved that the committee take up the forti- 
ficatioa bill. 

i The metion of Mr. Wise, by ayes 58, noes 70, was re- 
jected. 

And the motion of Mr. Friarore was agreed to. 

FORTIFICATION BILL. 

So the committee took up the ILouse bill No. 8, being a bill 
making appropriations for various fortifications, for ordnance 
and for preventing and suppressing Indian hostilities. 

And the bill having been read through— 

Mr. FILLMORE said that the general necessity of putting 
the country into a state of defence at this time, without refe- 
rence particularly to any apprehended difficulty with forei 
nations, was a subject so well understood. that it was not neces 
sary for him to speak to that pointat all. 

The explanations which had come from the War Depart- 
ment, of the several items of the bill, were so ample and so 
definite that it would only he a waste of the time of the com- 
mitresto enter into any additional statements or explanations. 

He would. therefore, content bimself with replying to any 
interrosatories which gentlemen might desire to put to him, 
and which it might ve in his power to answer. i 

Mr. CLIFFORD desired to ask a question of the chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means, (Mr. Fiotmoas.)] He 
(Mr. ©.) desired to know whether t had ever occured to the 
Committee of Ways and Means that there was not an appro- 
priation ofone dollar in the bill for the defence of the State of 
Maine; and whether it was the intention of the chairman of 
that committee to propose any amendment to provide for the 
public defence of that State, or of any portion of itt. The an- 
swer to this inquiry would have an inflaence on the vote he 
should give. 

Mr. FILLMORE said that, so far as he knew, it was not the 
intentton of the Committee of Ways and Means to propose any 
amendments for additional works. As regarded the State of 
Maine, it would be seen that there was an estimate fora new 
work in the report of the Secretary of War. 

{Mr. F. here read an extract therefrom. ] 

This was included among the appropriations for new 
works, which had gone to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
and which had not been before the Committee of Ways and 
Means. Nor was there any estimate before the Committee 
of Ways and Means for aay other work in the State of 
Maine. 

Mr. CLIFFORD. Then Lam correct in supposing that not 
one dollar is appropriated for the State which I in pert iedre- 
sent. Am correct? 

Mr. FILLMORE. Tam not asvare ofany thing. 

The bill wasthen read by items. 

When the following paragraph was read, 

“Por Fort Delaware, Delaware river, provided the title tò the 
Pea Patch island shall be decided to be inthe United States, in- 
cluding twenty-two thousand seven hundred and seventy dol- 
lars. carried to the surplus fand January 1, 184), fifty thou- 
sand dollars.’ 

Mr. TOLAND moved an amendment going, in substance, to 
provide that if the title to the Pea Patch istand could not be 
obtained, the fortification might be erected at some other point 
after a suitable survey had been made. 

In explanation and support of the amendment, Mr. T. stated 
that it would not affect the amount appropriated, while it 
would operate to put an endito the longdelay which had here- 
tofore occurred in having the defence of the Delaware river 
The tiie to the Jittle island cated the Pea Patch 


ing iias his private property. 
United States circuit coartin New Je 
of the claimant, whe had t 
The United States had then br 


ecir- 
favor of the 


Government. i 
holding the fort for the United States bad consenter i 
as tenant at will under ihe ciaimant. While the apprepriation 
was magein the contingent form in which it appeared ju the 
pill, the actual applic r seemed jikely to be 
posiponed indefinitely. The 
by selecting a different site for the fortres 
finating batteries. f 

ifthe Secretary of War conld succeed in purchasing ovt the 
claimant, then the amendment woul! have no effect, and 
would not be needed; if not, then it a practical provision 
to secure the defence of the river. He presumed there could 
be no necessity for his going into anyremarks onthe impor: 
tance of such defence, The various towns and cities situated 
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on the banks, of the river, the city of Philadelphia itself, 
United States navy yard, the marine hospital, and arsenal, the 

canal which formed a link in the great chain of internal commu. 

nication running North and South along the coast, so important 

for the transportation of ordnance and munitions of war, be. 

sides all the vast amount of private property and of human 

lives which were now open and exposéd to the first attack 6f 

an enemy, must speak their own importance to, the most’ unre. 

flecting mind. Mr. IT. should not say a word an the prospect- 
or probability of a war; it was admitted on all hands tbat the: 
time of peace was the time to prepare for war, -< 2 

| Mr. JONES of Virginia understood the amendment ‘ag giv- 

ing the Secretary enire discretion as to where thé sum appro- 

priated should be expended. Such a diseretion was in’ direct 

conflict with a standing standing rule adopted by the House in 
reference to appropriations for public works,and which’ pro~ 
scribed that no appropriation should be introduced into a gene- 
ral appropriation bill fo. any other than-works already autho- 
rized by law. A fort on the Delaware, at a point to be selected 
by the Secretary, would be a new work. The rule was a good’ 
one, and intended to prevent the hasty commencement of new. 
works when no sufficient opportunity had been afforded: for com- 
paring the relative merits of different sites, ae 

The CHAIR decided the amendment not to be in order, 

After some discussion on the question of order—- 

Mr. TOLAND moditied his amendment so as to strike out the 
following proviso: “Provided the title to the Pea Patch island 
shall be decided to be in the United States.” 

He urged the importance and necessity of having some. ade- 
quate defence provided for interests of so great magnitude, and 
expressed his hope that mere considerations of dollars ‘and 
cents would not be suffered to prevent it, © 

Mr. FILLMORE opposed the amendment. He apprehended 
there was little danger that an enemy would venture to advance 
so far up the river as to strike at Philadelphia; and there were 
other points beside this which might be availed of as points of 
defence. Toappropriate unconditionally $50,000 toward. the 
works on the Pea Patch Island would only augment the difficul+ 
ty of settling the title; the demands of the claimant would grow 
with every such addition to the value of the property. He 
thought it best to leave the appropriation as it stood in the bil). 

Mr. SERGEANT stated it as his impression that there was 
now no suit pending in relation to the title of the Pea Patch isl- 
and, but that the title had been decided: but that there was now 
a negotiation going on between the New Jersey claimant and 
the agent of the United States, ‘The Government now held the 
islandas a tenant at will under the clalmant, and by ‘so doing 
had acknowledged his right to the property: it could na longer 
resist his claim, and was liable ta he turned out of possession 
at anytime. In the mean what became of the Delaware river 
and all that vastamount of public and private property which 
lay upon its banks above the pomt where the fort was situated? 
Mr. S. weatinto a history of the original establishment of the 
post: the island on which it stood had at that time been a bank 
of mud. withoutany value: there was at that time no claimant 
heard of. When the post was erected, although it had uo 
strength in itself, ichad operated to destroy entirely ihe value 
of alittle work situated higher up the river, which had ‘once 
beencalled “Fort Mud,” and was afterwards dignified by the 
name of “Fort Miffim;” this had fallen into entire neglect and 
decay, and was inhabited only by crows: so ‘that, in exchange 
for a fort, thougha small one,to defend it, Philadelphia and 
the whole property on the river had gota lawsuit; and it was 
to be defended only in court.. Whenever ‘a proposal was 
brought in to provide suitable fortifications, in came that law- 
suit to putastoptoit. We hoped no such objection would be 
insisted on now, ata period when every one admitted that possi. 
bly the country might be exposed to hostilities. 

There was nothing to stop an enemy that chose to enter the 
waters of the river. The largest vessel in the American Navy 
had gone down the river; and the British had, during the last 
war, taken accurate soundings of the bay, and he did not doubt 
were better informed as to its depths «nd shoals than we were. 
A force propelled by steam might ascend the river to a great 
distance, though they would not probably remain there very 
long. ‘They had made rapid but shor: incursions when they át- 
tacked Washington and Baltimore; but it must be remembered 
that Great Britain was a nation always in arms, and prepared 


_ atany time to strike the first blow, while the American peo- 


ple wers, as a nation, unarmed. Yet their power was immense. 
It had, ia fact, no limit, short of the population of the country. 
When the spirit of her people was once roused, America was 
fortified impregnably. There was no country that could bring 
so great or so good a military force into the field. The first 
onset was al] we had to dread. But, if wecould, by proper de- 
fences prevent, that onset, it was so much clear gain. Mr. B. 
had no apprehensions as to the ultimate result of any contest 
which was io he waged upon cur soil, What we had done 
when we had bur a population of three millions, we certainl 
could do now, when our population was seventeen millions, Hf 
any nation should be silly enough to assail us, the longer the eon» 
test should last, the harder she would find it to get out of it: 
Bat if we could throw impedimentsin the way by, putting, out- 
selves in a proper state of defence, possibly we might avoid all 
contestentirety. Te hoped Congress would not go on in regard 
to this snhject in the same way it. had done—-putting it off and 
puting it off, úlla crisis came, and then doing every thing in 
the wilJest haste. He trusted the apptopriation would be made, 
and would be applied. : 
a Mr. RODNEY of Delaware, after adverting fo the admitted 
importance of defending the Delaware river, stated the” dilapi- 
dated condition of the fortress on Pea Patch Island. He consi- 
dered itas not worth to the Government a single dollar; even 
the piles on which the fort vested were decayed, and would have 
all to be taken up. Delaware had ceded the island to the United 
Staies; she still insisted on her original right to it, and was pre» 
pared to proved ic before any competent tribunal; but she was 
no party to the present negotiation as to the possesston of the 
island; that lay between the individual claiming under New 
Jersey, and the United States. Delaware never would yield 
her claim to the jurisdiction of the river, which she must do if 
she gave up her original title to the island. The language of 
the bill presented an erroneous view of the fact. The tide had 
been decided, and the proviso in the appropriauon would forever 
postpone its effect. Was this river. and all that lay on its banks 
to be forever left undefended because of this unhappy lawsuit? 
Let the proviso be stricken out, or else let the whole item: be 
stricken from the bill, and Jet a memorial be presented by all 
those concerned, an 3 distinct bili be reported. We protested 
against this endless delay. f ane Dr 
ont, RANDOLPH referred to something which had ; bee} 
pee ee Bo 
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said asimplying, according to his understanding of it, an 
mation that the claim of the individual who rested on the decision 
ofthe courts of New Jersey was worthy of no consideration, asa 
thingtrumped up to make a speculation out of the Govern- 
ment, « 
the. possession of it from the first, and had been turned off hia 
property at the pomt of the bayonet when the island was seized 
as a proper site for a fortification, and so deep and so strong had 
been his sense ofthe injus.ice done him, that it had unsettled his 
mind, and he had died a In-atic. $ i 

Mr. R. went into an account of the trial before the circuit court 
in New Je‘sey, und stated that when the decision of the judge 
(aldwin) ha! been submitted:to Mr. Butler, the Attorney Ge- 
neral of the United States, he had admitted it to be sound, and 
had forbidden any writ of error to he filed. The plaintiff had ob- 
tained execution, ousted the tenant.of the Government, and 
got possession of the promises; after which a joint resolution 
had passed both Houses directing the Secretary of War to pur- 
chase his tile ifit shouldbe deemed necessary, Mr. R was 
Opposed to the amendment; an unconditional appropriation 
would only lead the owner to raise his demands, under the 
persuasion that the Government must have the property atany 

rice. 

p Mr. R. made some remarks.on the proceedings in the cir- 
cuit courtof Delaware. ‘Phe claimant had received no notice; 
there had been in fact no trial, and judgment had gone against 
him andin favor of the United States by default: the sentence 
ought now to have been carried into execution. He thought 
the Government should be sure of its ttle before it expended 
its money. He agreed that the river must be defended; but 
he presumed some other point might be sclected for that pur- 
se, 

Mr, BROWN, of Petinsylvania considered gentlemen as all 
having one object in view, viz. the defence of the river, with 
all that pertained to it. There were two plans on which this 
object might be attained. One was, to procure the title to 
the Pea Patch by negotiation, since legal decisions had been 
had both ways. The Government had adopied a resolution 
empowering the Secretary of War to give $50,000 for the 
tide; the claimant demanded $100,000. Meanwhile the Go- 
vernment had expended millions in erecting works on the 
island, a considerable portion of which materials would be, as 
he understood, available toward a new work. Would they 
abandon all that bzen done for the sake of $100,000} If they 
were going on with a negotiation, then it was clearly bad 
policy to appropriate unconditionally, as was proposed bythe 
amendment. 

But there was another plan which might be adopted; and 
that was, to take possession and keep possession of the island, 
nolens volens, under the sovereign power which belonged to 
the United States. The property war needed; take it for the 

ublic use, and satisfy the owner asin other cases of the like 
find. It we were to go on this plan, then the sum in the bill 
wastoosmall. Let the man have a fuil and adequate compen- 
sation for his property; pay hirn full valuo for his property, and 
let him go. If the river was to be fortified atail, theu the sooner 
it was done the better, Mr. B. here referred to the period when 
a war had been apprehended with France, an order had been 
given to put Fort M flin in a state of defence, and ithad been 
commenced m the dead of winter; vast sums had been used 
and totally wasted; and if the same apprehension should be- 
come pressing in relation to a contest with Great Britain, we 
should be very likely to pursue the same course again, He was 
for taking the property by virtue of tne power in the Constitu- 
tion, of taking private property for public use, and holding it, 
and going on to complete the fort withont delay. This island, 
ifisland that might be called which was litde élse thin a bank 
of. mud, had not, at the’ beginning, been worth twenty cents of 
any man’s money, and it was not until after it attained value 
from the occupation of the Government thatany claim had been 
ser up, Mush less this enormousdemand., He should treat such 
a claimant with very little ceremony, when his claim stood in 
yhe way of the common defence and general welfare. 

Mr. HOLMES made some remarks very imperfectly heard 
by the Reporter. [He assented to the necessity of the work being 
completed forthe defence ofso much valuable property. The 
Constitution provided that a fortification might be made within 
the limits of any State with the assent of that State; and in this 
case he hat no doubt that all the States having any claim to 
the jurisdiction of this Pea Patch Island would willingly cede 
their claims to the United States. ‘The doctrine of the emi- 
nent domain did not apply to states, which were sovereign 
themselves, but it did apply to individuals; and he had no idea 
that the duty of the Government towards the citizens, affording 
them protection against the assaults of foreign enemies, was to 
be arrested and paralyzed by the claim of an individual for 
8100,00) in pay for a bank of worthless muds let the property 
be used: and then let the individual seek and obiain his remedy 
by arbitration and appraisement. 

Mr. WISE doubted whether the appropriation was in order: 
the works on this island wereso completely dilapidated that if 
any thing was now to he done, it would in fact bea new work. 

Mr. RODNGY explained the present condition of the for 
ress and island. 

Mr. TOLAND went into some details as to the burning down 
ofthe former fort, and what had been donc since. 

Mr, WISE was confirmed in the view he had taken, that, if 
erected now, it would in reality be a new work. An ancestor 
of the gentleman from Delaware (Mr. RODNEY] had once said 
that “Delaware liked to take Virginia under her protection.” 
Mr. W. liked now to return the favor, and would go for striking 
out the proviso: should the motion succeed, he should then 
regard the appropriation as one for a new work: and if it was 
proper to begia one new work, it was so to begin another: he 
should then look roun! through other sections of the Union, 
and see whether there were no other points, Particularly on the 
frontier, which needed to be fortified quite as much as this 
island in the Delaware. He should begin with Michigan. 
There was Detroit, within reach of the British balls: there was 
the-harbor at Mackinaw. He could name adozen other places 
‘Which required defence more imminent!y than the Pea Paich. 
He was against the whole bill; because it came in collision with 
the increase and improvement of the navy. These defences by 

uge masses of stone were fifty years behind the age. There 
were improvementsevery day developing themselves which 
would go.to supersede such defences. Mr. W. spoke of some 
man who had proposed an invention by which a single indi- 
vidual could slow. up and destroy the British navy: science 
was constantly opening new discoveries, and showing how anti- 
quaied modes of warfare might be dispensed with. True we 
had loaned twelve millions of doltars, and we were about to 


On the contrary, the owner of this island had been in 
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increase the tariff, but he doubted if both would be sufficient 
to carry out the.magnificent plan laid down for our fortifica- 
tons. “He was willing to repair such works ag stood in need of 
it; but the main arm aout defence was the navy. . Thiswou!d 
require every dollar wecould ràise. He would vote to strike 
out the proviso, and then for new works upon the lakes; and, 
after that, he would give all the money the Government had to 
appropriate to the erection of steamships and floating batteries 
and to put our ships in a state to meet the enemy. — 

Mr. INGERSOLL next addressed the committee, but from a 
position where much of what he said was lost atthe Reporters’ 
scats. He was understood as admitting that the grounds taken 
by Mr. Wise might be well founded, but insisting that it was 
still his duty to advocate an appropriation for the defence of his 
constitnents. j K ) 

(Mr. I. now took a different position in the House, and what. 
he said was better heard. ] i 

Ke stated the great extent ofdestruction which a single armed 
steamer might effect, by running up the Delaware. river, and 
admitted itto be possible that, after this ravage and destruc- 
tion, she might escape again to sea. The difference between 
the offer ofthe Government. and the demand of the person claim- 
ing the Pea Patch island, after allowing for what had gone into 
the surplus fund, amounted but to about $17,000. Was this to 
he a consideration. when ‘so many lives, and such an incaleula- 
ble amount of public and rf private property wasat stake? As 
to taking anew pointof defence, it was impracticable. Officers 
fully competent to decide, after a full examination of the locale, 
the currents, the shoals, the soundings, andevery thing that 
ought to be looked to in determining on the Position of the fort, 
had come to the conclusion that this island presented the only 
appropriate spot fora fortress which should fully command the 
river and the approaches of a hostile force. As to Fort Mifin, 
it lay above the mouth of the canal, as well us above many of 
the towns upon the river. As to any constitutional difficul- 
ty, Mr. I. would adopt the whole responsibility of any con. 
stitutional question involved in making the proposed appropri- 
ation, 

After some remarks upon the bearings of the doctrine of the 
eminent domain, Mr. I. said that as to the individual who had 
pressed like an incubus on the application of the appropria- 
tions made, he should adopt toward him a very simpie process. 
How were our canals, our railroads, and all our other great 
public works accomplished? If the opposition of individuals 
was permitted to stand in the way, not one of them would ever 
have been completed; he should take private property for pub. 
lic nse, and then do justice to the individual owner. As to Port 
Mifflin, it was in snch a condition that the very guns could not 
he found; they had become so imbedded in grass and mud as 
scarcely to be visible; it had besides been stripped of every | 
thing for the Florida war. Ie hoped gentlemen wonhl not 
think $17,000 too much togive to secure the defence of Phila- 
delphia. . 

Mr. McKAY corrected Mr, TNGERsoLL as to his estimate of 
817.000 as all the difference in negotiation between the Govern- 
ment and the owner of the Pea Patch, It wasin truth, 
$50,000; for though $22,000 had gane to the surplus fond, it | 
contd nat be gat; so that it ought not to be taken into account. jį 
Mr. Mck. dwelt also on the unconstitutionality of erecting 
forts within a State without the consent of the State and a deed 
of cession of the soil to be occupied; unless the land was so 
ceded, it must be obtained by purchase. 

Mr. FILLMORE opposed the amendment, The island in 
question was in itself of no valne; all its value waa from the 
expenditures of Government upon it; the more these were in- 
creased, the harder it would be to deal with the owner; for his 
claim wag not founded on the value of the property, but on 
what the Government would be forced to pay forthe tide. Mr, 
F. was opposed to a forcible seizure under the right of eminent 
domain. A constitutional question might arise, whether the 
Constitution, in allowing private property to be taken for pub- 
lic use, contemplated real estate, or only personal? Resides, 
when a piece of ground was ceded by 2 State to the General 
Government for a fortor dock-yard, not only the tiile went over, 
but. the jurisdiction alsa; but should Government, by its emi- 
nent domain, seize land within a State for public use, a question | 
would arise whether it thereby obtained the jurisdiction at all, 
though it might geta title. Jurisdiction would depend on the 
assent of the State Legislature. Anddid you wish the Govern: ; 
mentto owna fort where it had no juriadiction} He preferred 
retaining the proviso as itstood; ar he would consent to madify 
it sa as that the appropriation should be made upon condition 
phat me Uni ed Siates shall be ablo to purchase the title to the 
island. 

Mr F. replied to the speech of Mr. Wise. He had been 
gra ified to hear him express himself so kindly to the gentleman 
from Delaware fMr. Ropney;] but he found, afterward, that he 
was just as willing to decapitate the bill, As to the Navy as an 
arm of defence, Mr. F. was as much in its favor as the gentle- 
man could be; but he saw noargumentin that for neglecting our 
fortifications. And why were we to give upon these “masses of 
stone??? Why, truly, because some man had made a discovery 
of some mode by which one insividnal could blow up the whole 
British Navy!—yes, all the fleets in the world! Were we to 
abandon all our defences, and every mode of warfare heretofore 
relied on, to wait for the perfecting of this great discovery? If 
so, had we not better send to the British Government, and ask 
them to defer any attack on us till then, and then we should be 
ready tomeetthem? Mr. F. preferred looking tu the common 
sense of mankind, than engage in any such wild goose chase as 
blowing np the whole British Navy. 

Mr. F. here wentinto some explanation why this bill had 
been reported by the Committee of Ways and Means, and not 
by the Military Committee. This had always been the usage 
as to the hill for works in progress, though not for new works, 

Mr. HALSTED moved an amendment to the amendment, 
ramely, to strike out ali of the proviso, and to losert, “provided 
the United States can obtain the title to the Pea Patch Island.” 
Mr. H. said he agreed with the gentleman from North Carolina 
{Mr McKay] and the gentleman from New York (Mr. PiL 
MORE] that the United States ought not to appropriate more 
money, to be employed on this work, until they sliall obtain a 
title to the island. He thought that was the point at which to 
Place a fortification; but the demand of the owner of the island 
Was most exorbitant. He thought that we ought not to await 
the result of asuit. If Congress did nothing till a suit was de- 
cided, they might wait till doomsday. There were decisions 
both ways. ‘Mr. H. wished the Secretary of War to be clothed’ 
with power to investigate the case, and decide which was the 
good title. He cared not which way his decision might be, but 
as soon as the Secretary should declare the United States to have 


a good title to the land, then he was willing to. appropriate, and 
not before. . at 

Mr. JONES said that he was not opposed to the defence of 
the Delaware river; far from it; and if he could see any practi. 
cal benefit that was to growontof the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman, from Pennsylvania, IMr.` Tocanp,] he should 
readily vote forit; but all Congress might give under such an 
amendment, must only increase the difficulty of settlement. The 
man now asked a hundred thousand. dollars; pass this appro- 
priation and he would ask a hundred and filty thousand. Be- 
sides the Urited States could get no jurisdiction until the island 
was ceded according to the Constitution. Unless this were 
done, the State would have the right to tax the property, as 
Pennsylvania had taxed the Passyunk arsenal. g 

Mr. MORGAN was surprised that any man should be in fa- 
vor of the amendment. Nobody would so actin his. pwn pri- 
vate affairs. Who would expend -money on a farm when he 
knew he had no title? 

Mr. RANDALL of Maryland replied to the argument ot 
Mr. McKay, who had urged that the title to the fort, if. not 
ceded, must be obtained by purchase. True this was the word 
employed in the Constitution; but what lawyer did not know 
that the technical meaning of the word purchase comprehended 
‘every mode of acquisition of property, except by descent? And 
in that sense. no doubt, it had been employed by the framers of 
the Constitution. 

Mr. R, stated that, in 1813, the State of Delaware had ceded 
the Pea Patch island to Government asa part of its territory; 
Government lad taken possession of it for the purpose of 
erecting a fort; and ten years after came up aclaim under ihe 
State of New Jersey, for all the islands in the Delaware 
Were subjects of dispu‘e between New Jersey and Delaware, 
Now, iftheclaimant had stood by for ten years, and had re- 
frained from making his claim, while the Government were 
expending money on the land, his claim was not worth a 

farthing. $ > 

Mr. RANDOLPH said the gentleman was under misap- 
prehension. The claimant had been in possession from the 
first, and had been forcibly removed, He had pleaded hisclaim 
ever since. 

Mr. RANDALL resumed, and opposed the appropriation 
of any money until the disputed title should be settled, 
He thought it would be better to abandon theisland alto. 
gether, and choose another site. What was the use of spend- 
mg money on a thing that was immediately to be thrown 
into court? 

Mr. HALSTED modified his amendment, but the CHAIR pro- 
nounced the modification not to be in order. 

‘The question was then taken on the amendment proposed by 
Mr, T. LAND, and negatived. 

_Mr. HALSTED now moved to add, afier the words Delaware 
river, “including $20,770, which has gone. into the surplug 
fiind, $50,000, whenever the title shall be vested in the Uuited 
States.’ 

Mr. EVERETT: was in favor of the amendment, because, 
if the title was now in the United States, the money would at 
once be laid out. * 

Mr. CLIFFORD opposed it, as going only to enhance the de- 
mands of the present claimant. 

Mr. HALSTED briefly replied, in explanation and defence 
of m amendment: but, the question being taken, it was res 
ected, 

3 Mr. GAMBLE of Georgia moved to strike out the entire item 
of appropriation for the Pea Patch; and the question being 
taken, his motion was carried without a count. 

So the appropriation for the fort on Pea Patch Island was 
stricken out of the bill, ; 

Mr. CLIFFORD moved to amend the bill, by inserting an 
appropriation of 86,600 for the repair of Forts Preble and Scam- 
mel, in Portland harbor. Mr. C, briefly supported bis amend. 
ment by stating the present dilapidated condition of these works, 
and the entire exposure of the city of Portland, together with 
the whole coast of Maine, to the atracks of a maritime foe. With 
an extent of three hundred miles of seacoast, she was the third 
State in the Union in point of tonnage, while her northwestern 
frontier was, at the same time, exposed to the British forces in 
Canada 

He had been greatly astonished on finding that the bill did 
not contain one dollar of appropriation for that State, He quo. 
ted the report of an engineer, and pressed the claims ofthe har- 
bor of Portland with much earnestness, ; 

Mr. FILLMORE said that this item had not been before the 
Committee of Ways and Means, and of course they had not in- 
vestiga‘ed it. i 2 

Mr. McKAY oppased the appropriation on the ground that, 
in the general classification which had been: made of fortifica. 
tions to be appropriated for, these forts in Portland harbor had 
not been included in the first class, which contained works of 
pressing necessity. 

A question of order was raised in relation to the item pro 

osed, 

P ‘Lhe CHAIR decided that the amendment was in order, pro- 
vided any law had been passed authorizing appropriations for 
these works. s 

Documents were consulted by Messrs. CLIFFORD and Me- 
KAY; Mr. CLIFFORD insisting that there was a law, and that 
fifteen hundred dollars had been appropriated. 

Mr. C. now moved that the committee rise; which motion 
prevailing, the committee rose; and, thereupon, the House ad- 
journed. 


IN SENATE, 
Tuurspay, Jnly 15, 1841. 

Mre. WRIGHT presented the proceedings of a 
meeting of the ci izens of New York, held in the 
Park, containing certain resolutions passed in rela- 
tion to American citizens held in captivity in Van 
Dieman’s Land. The interference of Government 
is solicited in their behalf. Mr. W. said the lan. 
guzge was mild and temperate in all respects, and 
he would move that the document be laid on the 
tableand printed; which was agreed to. 

Mr. TALLMADGE presented the memorial of 
a number of citizens of New York, in favor of a 
bankrupt law, 
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Also, from a number o/ citizens of Richland, Os- 
wego county, New York, for the enactment of a 
bankrupt bill. : j 

The Senate then proceeded to take up the resolu- 
tion submitted by Mr, Bucnanan, calling for the 
name: of all persoris removed from office since the 
4th Òf March, 1841; the amendment of Mr. Man- 
GoM pending, calling for the names of all persons 
removed since the 4th of March, 1829, to ihe 4th 
of March, 1841. 

Mr. BENTON said he had some remarks to 
make on the subject before the question was.taken. 
If agreeable to the Senate, he would rather it 
would lic on the table, or be passed over infor- 
mally. 

The resolution was laid over by general consent. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky said he would be glad 
if the Senate would consent to take up the loan 

“bill, reported from the other Hou-e. The pressing 
necessity of the Treasury required prompt and 
apeedy action on it—there was no time to be lost. 
He presumed it would not occupy much time, the 
necessity of the measure would be so obvious. 

Mr. CALHOUN nrged the propriety of giving 
precedence to the business already before the Senate 
as a special order. It was beiter to proceed in ac- 
cordance with the good old rule, to finish one thing 
bsfure another was taken up. ° 

Mr. CLAY said he bad as much reluctance as 
any Senator on the other side to impede the proe 
gress of the Bank bill; he was quite as much disposed 
to finish that bill before any other measure was taken 
up as the Senator from Sowh Carolina could be. 
‘Fhe Senator from South Carolina would see, if he 
candidly looked into the matter, that there was an 
urgent necessity for taking up the loan bill, with a 
vicw of providing for the exigencies of the Trea- 
sury. He(Mr. Cray) would state the condition 
of the Treasury, and then the Senator would see a 
necessity, an imperious necessity for acting wi h- 
cut delay. There would be expended during the 
present year somewhere about twenty-four millions 
of dollars; thus requiring atthe rate cf two mil- 
lions per month. He had yesterday learned from 
the Treasury Department that there was but nine 
hundred thousand dollars on hand—not more than 
enough to cover the expenditures of a tortnight. 
He would put it to the Senator—he would put it to 
the Senate—ought there to be any delay—ought 
not lime to be given, after the passage of the loan 
bill, for selling sutticient of the - stock to keep the 
Treasury in funds? He therefore hoped gentle- 
men would permit the Joan bill to be taken up this 
morning—he could not antieipate any serious ob- 
jection—but if there was, he should, of course, 
submit, and follow the usual mode of giving ro- 
tice, and fixing a time for taking it up. 

Mr. CALHOUN, in reply, was very indistinctly 
heard; but was understood to say, that he thought 
the Senator’s precipitation of his measures was a 
very extraordinary mode of proceeding. At a mo- 
ments warning of an exigency, the Senate was 
called upon to pass, with haste, a measure of more 
importance, and of more serious consequences, 
not only to the country, as a forced measure of an 
extra session, but to cur successors, perhaps, for 
generations, than any that had ever yet been at- 
tempted at one session since the foundation of the 
Government. If the necessity was so urgent, why 
had not the Loan Bill been pressed earlicr on the 
attention of Congress? 

Iris one more of those great and dangercus in- 
novations which call for the utmost caution and 
deliberation; yet, before the measure in bandits 
half through its discussion, this loan bill is attcmpt- 
ei to be precipitated, and, perhaps, carried, wi h- 
oattime for reflection or debate. If the Senator 
from Kentucky really felt disposed to act up to 
his own urgent suggestions, put forward a day or 
two since, fo get through his Bank biil without 
waste of time, he [Mr. Canuoun] would make him 
a proposition to which he could notin fairness, or 
wih consistency, object. It would obviate the 
necessity of interrupting the progress of the Bank 
bill, aud, without forcing a diveassion of indefinite 
length on the loan bill, obtraded out of time and 
place, afford relief to the Treasury in the simpiest 
and most expeditious way practicable, under the 
eircumstances of the case. 


The Senator says there.is a great deficit in the 
Treasury, and stil the Bank bill, the Land bill, 
and every other measure, had been pressed on their 
consideration in advance of it. Let the mauer lie 
over until the business bcfore them was finished; 
or, if the great necessity which the Senator from 
Kentucky bad spoken of really existed, he [Mr. 
C ] would bring forward a proposition for a tëm- 
porary issue of Treasury notes, which would re- 
lieve the Treasury at onc; and he thought it infi- 
nitely better to resort to this expedient. f 

Mr. CLAY had cne werd to say on the subject 
of time, When at the early part of the session he 
had urged upon the Senate the necessity. of action, 
and the example this grave body ought to show of 
despatch in the public business, he was met by the 
Opposition with the cry of what is the use of such 
huriy; the other branch of Congress would be so 
far behind that it never could caich up. The ery 
way, “Why precipitate business? there is plenty 
of time for discussion—go on as we may, we shall 
be in advance cf the House.” Now what was the 
fact?’ They were absolutely behind the House; the 
land bill, this bill, and others, had been passed by 
that body; and with all those important measures 
before them, taking up their time, it was asked 
why they had not brought it up earlier. The 
House had been treading on the heels of the Se- 
nate, and at last got the start of it a long way in 
advance of the business of the session? The reason 
was cbvious. The majority there is for action, and | 
has secured it. Some change was cailed for in this 
chamber. The truth is, that the minority here con- 
trol tae action of the Senate, and cause al!l the de- 
lay of the public business. They obstruct the ma- 
jority in the despatch of all business of importance 
to the country, and particularly those measures 
which the majority is bound to give to the country 
without further delay. Did not this reduce the | 
majority to the necessity of adopting some mea- | 
sure which would place the control of the business 
of the session in their hands? It was impossible to 
do without it; it must be resorted to. 

Wow, as to the proposition of the Senator from 
South Carolins—could he really be serious? could 
he imagine for a moment, that after all that had 
passed about the Treasury note scheme, the present 
Administration could entertain such a proposition? 

Mr. CALHOUN, from his seat, said in reply, 
that he sincerely and candidly believed that it was 
infinitely better than any plan of the Administra- 
tion party. 

Mr. CLAY said the Senator might as well ask | 
him to go for a Sub-Treasury, and forego the | 
Bank. No, no; ke went for the real old fashioned 
way. of borrowing meney by a regular loan bil, 
and not for shifting expedients, 

Mr. CALHOUN asked why had not the loaa 
bill been taken up in the other House before the 
land bili? If the exigencies of the Treasury de- 
pended for relief on the loan bill, why was it kept 
in the background till the fate of the land bill was 
known? As tothe sneers at the Treasury note 
scheme, they were no proof that it was not infinitely 
better, and if immediate relief were the only consi- 
deration, infinitely more expeiitions and availa- 
ble than the loan bill. He cenid assure the Se- 
nator he was mistaken if he calenla‘ed on teing 
able to obtain immediate relief for the Trea- 
sury from the lean bii. The Senate eculd 
not be made te pass it ina day, at the word 
of command, Fhe Senator from Kentucky tells ' 
the Senate the other. Howse has get before 
it. How hes the other House got before the 
Senate? By a despotic exercise of the power of a 
majority. By destroying the liberties of the people 
in gagging their Representatives. By preventing 
the minority from the free exercise of its right of | 
remonstrance. This is the way the House has get 
before the Senate. And now there was too 
much evidence to doub: that the Senate to 
be made to keep up with the House by the seme 
means. 

Mr. CLAY said the Senator wanted to krow 
why the House had not taken up the loax bill before 
the land bill. He really could not tell him why; he 
must refer him to the House itself for an answer. 


aS 


With regard to the Senater’s allusions to the con- 
trol of the business in ancther branch of Congress | 


by the majority, he (Mr. Cay) was expecting eve- 
ry moment that the President of the Senate would 
call him to order, for it surely was not competent 
in this body to animadvert on the action of the 
other. Butas he had indulged in anticipation, to 
put the matter beyond doubt, he (Mr. Cray) would - 
have the Senater to know that he would resert to 
the Constitution and act on the rights insured init 
to the majority, by passing a measure. that would 


-insure the control of the business of the Senate to ` 


the majority. If he did not adopt the same means 
which had proved so beneficial in the other House, 
he would have something equally efficient to offer. 
Hehad no doubt of.the cheerful adoption of such 
a measure when it should come before the Senate. 
So far from the rule being condemned, ke- would 
venture to say that it would be generally approved. 
It was the means of con'rclling the business, 
abrieging Jong and unnecessary speeches, and 
would every where be hailed as cne of the greatest 
improvement of the age. He thought it would be 
necessary to resort to similar means or some other, 
to give the majority a control of the businessin the 
Senate. Look at the facts in thiscase. Here 
already three weeks and a haif had been spent 
in amendment after amendment to this bill, 
being discussed and cebaied at as full Jength 
as if the whole bill was on its final pas- 
sage. Yetifa proposition is urged to. confine 
debate to the merits or demerits of ` each 
amendment, there.is an outcry made about abridg- 
ing the liberty of speech. Was such a course as 
that adopted on the other side proper? Was it 
such as would be tolerated by the American peo 
ple? Did Senators on the other side think that the peo- 
ple would complain that speeches were cut off which 
would prevent the public busiress from being ear- 
ried on? Wo such thing: but they think they know 
the people. Now, he knew the people too, and he 
knew they were not geing to complain about the 
nbridement of long speeches in Congress, They 


! want their business to be done~-they want action, 


and not so mach talk about it. The people will 
be very glad to find they can get the measures they 
are so impatient for, carried through without the 
uselets delay of waiting for leng speeches to be 
delivered. He recollected once meeting with one 
of the most intelligentand truly sensible men it had 
ever been his gocd fortune to be acquainted with, 
and he was struck witha remarkable saying of his; 
it was that he considered it utterly impossible for 
any man, he did not care what his genius was, to 
speak sensibly or usefally on any topic for, more 
than a quarter of an hour. What, then, he (Mr. 
Cray) would say, was the uze of such speeches as 
are here made? There were two hundred and for- 
ty members in the other House; if each was to 
consume an hour, when would a session terminate? 
and yet the restriction would be complained of, 
The greatest grievance complained of by the peo: 
ple with regard to Congress, is the delay of public 
business by long speeches. 

Mr. KING said the Senator complained of 
three weeks and a half having been lost in amend- 
ing his bill, Was not the Senator aware that it 
was himself and his friends had consumed most of 
that time? But new that the minority bad to take 


| it up, the Senate is told there must be a. gag law. 


Did he understand that it was the intention: of the 
Senator to introduce that measure? 

Mr. CLAY. Twil, sir; T will. 

Mr. KiNG. Itell the Senator, then, that he 
may make his arrangements al his boarding house 
for the winter. 3 

Mr. CLAY. Very well, sir. : , 

Mr. KING. Did not the Senator, in the begine 
ning of the session, press forward his favorite mea 
sure, the Bank bill, by “removing the rubbish,” aa 
he called the Sub.Wreasury, declaring that it could 
not be delayed a moment, in order to give to the 
people this Bank bili? The Sub-Treasury. was res 
pealed to make room for this splendid Bank; and 
now thatiwas to be set aside, all at once, to make 
room for something else, while the delay was to be 
charged epon ihem. ‘Fhe loan bill was now to be 
forced, [twas the Bank bill at the beginning of 
the session. If ‘here was any real necessity for it 
then, itexisted still. He (Mr. Kina) to test that 
point, was ready, and he would undertake to make 


sition for his friends, to get through with 
eir-amendiments to-day and tomorrow, and, let 
e bill go tothe vote on Saturday, or Monday at 
attbest. No, no: that would not do.’ The Sesa- 
tordid not naw want to rick that. Some of his 
ends were absent, they. must be waited for. 
ith whom, then, was the delay? The Senator 
from Kentucky had forgotten his-own coure and 
that of his friends when they were. in the minority. 
‘Look at the’ panic session. Did they hot consume 
Six months in debating every: measure, however 
‘trifling in itself, for political effect? 


“and his friends to be. resiricted from: presenting 


‘their-views on measures so momentou:? 
“He (Mr. Kina) was traly sorry to see the hono- 
rable Senator so far forgetting what is due to the 
Senateas to talk of coercing it by any possible 
“abridgement of its free action. The freedom of 
debate had never yet been abridged in that body 
since the foundaticn of this Goverrment. Was 
it fit or becoming, afier fifty years of unrestrained 
liberty, to threaten it with a gag law? He could 
tell the Senator that, peaceable a man as he (Mr. 
Kine) was, whenever it was attempted to violate 
that sanctuary, he, for one, would resist that at- 
empt even unto the death. Perhaps all this w:s 
‘Moealled for; bui the occasion would be some ex- 
cuse. He was for testing the guestion of the 
Benator’s power to carry his Bank bill. Let it be 
Called up now, and Jet the country judge between 
the Senator and the Opposition, whose was the 
fault of delay. He (Mr. Kine) would undertake 
‘to. say that there should be no delay on the part of 
“his friends. Let this Bank bill be disposed of at 
once, and then the Sena‘or can take up his cther 
measures in their due order. Much aw he detes-ed 
a National Bank, be would not create delay by 
` taking captious exceptiuns; bathe and his friends 
Ought to deliberate first, and ect afterwards. 
Mr. BENTON would take this opportunity to 
` Baya word on this menace, so often thrown out, of 
á design to stifle debate, asd siop amendments to 
bills in this chamber. He chorld consider auch an 
attempt as mach a riclatioa of the Constitution, 
-and of the privileges of the chamber, as it would 
be for a military usurper to enter upon us, at the 
head of his voldiery, and expel us from our 
Seats. 
. Ibis not in order, eontinucd Mr. B.—il is not in 
‘order, and would be a breach of the privilege of 
the House of Representatives, to refer to any thing 
waich may have taken place in that Efouse. My 
business is with our own chamber, and with the 
threat which has so offen been uttered on this floor, 
‘during this exira sesion, of stifling debate, and 
éutting of amendments, hy the introdeetion of 
the previgus question. 
_ With res pect to deba‘es, Senators have a consti- 
‘tational rigat to speak; and while taey speak to 


to the subject before the House, there is no power | 


Any where tostop them. It is a constitutional 
Tight. Whena oem‘ er departs from the question, 
he is to be stopped: itis the duty of the Chair 
‘Your daty, Mr. President, to step him—-and it js 
the duty of ihe Senate to susizin you in the dis- 
charge of this duty. We have rales for coaduet- 
ing the debates, and these rules only require to 
be enforced in erder to make debates de- 
ceat sud instructive in their import, and 
brief and reasonable in their duration. The 
Government has been in operation ab ve fifty 
years, and the freedom of debate has been some- 
times abu-ed, especially caring the last tweiye 
Years, when those out of power made the two 
houses of Congress the arena of political and elee- 
tioncering combat against the Democratic Admi. 
nistration in power. The liberty of debate was 
abused during this time; bat the Demceratie majo- 
rity would” not impose gags and muzzles on the 
mouths of the minority; they would not stop their 
Speeches; considering, asd justly considering, that 
the privilege of speech was inesiimabls and inat- 
_{atkable—ihat some abuse of it was inseparabie 
from ils enjoyment—and that it was better to en- 
düre [a temporary abuse than to incur a total ex: 
Uaction of this great privilege. 
But, sit; debate is one thing, and amendments 
another. “A long speech, wandering off from the 
bill, is a very different thing from a short amend- 


And were he’ 
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i ment, directed 10 the texture of ihe bill itself, and 


intended to increase ‘its beneficial, or to diminish 
its prejudicial, action. These amendments are 
the point to which I now speak, and to the nature 
of which I particulatly iaveks the attention of the 
Sense. `. ` aie 

By the Constitution of the United States, each 
bilis to receive three readings, ard each reading 
represents a different stage of proceeding, and a 
different mode of action under ue The first read- 
ing is for information only; it is to let the House 
know what the bill is for, what its contents are; 
and then neither d: bate nor amendment is expect- 
ed, and never eccurs, except in extraordinary cases. 
The second reading is for amendments and debate, 
and this readiog is usvally takes place Commit- 
tee of the Whole in the House of Representatives, 
and in guasi commitiee in the Senate. The third 
reading, afier the bill is engrossed, is “or passages 
and then it cannot be amended, and is usually 
voted upon with litte or no debate Now, 
it is apparent that the second reading of the 
bill is the important une—that itis the legislative 
—the law making—reading; the one at which the 
Collective wisdom of the House is concentrated 
upon il, to free it from defects, and te improve it 
to the utmost—to illustrate its nature, ard trace its 
consequences, The bill is drawn up in a commit- 
tee; or itis received from a department in the form 
of a projet de loi, and reported by a committee; or 
it is the work of a singie member, and introduced 
on leave. The bill, before perfecied by amend- 
ments, is the work of a committee, or of a head of 
a department, or of a single member; and if 
amendments are prevented, then the legislative 
powsrof the House is annitilated; the edict of a 
Secretary, of a committee, or of a member, be- 
comes the law, and the collected and concentrated 
wi-dom and experience ef the House has never 
been brought to bear upon it. ‘Phe previous ques- 
tion cuts off amendments; and, therefore, neither 
in England nor in the United States, until nog, in 
the House of Representatives, bas that qu: sticn 
ever been applied to bills in Commitee of the 
Whole, on the second treading. This question an- 
nihilates jegislation, sets at nought the wisdom of 
the Houte, and expunges the minority, Itis al- 
ways an invidicus question, but seldom enforced 
in England, and but little used in the earlier pe- 
riod» of-cur own Government. [thas nover been 
used jn the Senate at all, never at any stage of the 
biil; in the House of Representatives it has never 
been used on the seeond reading of a bill, in Com- 
nitttee of the Whole, until the present session— 
this sessicn, so ominous in its eal: and commence- 
ment, and which gives daily proof of its alarmiog 
tendencies, and of iis unconstitutional, dangerous, 
and corrupting measures. The previous question 
has never yet been applied in this chamber; and to 
apply it now, at this ominous session, when all the 
old Federal measures of fifty years ago are to be 
cenglomerated into one huge and frightfal mass, 
and rushed through by one convulsive effort; to 
apply it now, under such circumstances, is to 
monzzle the mouths, to gag the jaws, and tie up the 
tongues of those whose speeches would expose 
enormities which cannot endure the light, and pre- 
Sent to the people these. ruinous mezseres ia the 
colors in which they ought to be seen. 

The opinicn of the peeple is invoked—they are 
said to be opposed to long speeches, and in favor 
of action. Bat, do they want action without de- 
liberation, without consideration, wi hout knowing 
what we are doing? Do they want bills without 
amendments—without examination of details— 
without a knowledge of their effect and cperation 
when they are passed. Certainly the people 
wich no such thing. They want nothing which will 
net bear diccussion. The peope are in faver 
of diseassion, aad never read car debaies with more 
avidi'y than at this ominous and critical extraordi- 
nary session. But } can well conceive of those who 


are against those debates, and want them stifled. - 


Old sedition law Federalisin is against them: the 
cormorants who are whettinz their bills for the 
prey which the acis of this session are to give them, 
are against them: and the advocates of these acis, 
who cannot answer these arguments, and whe 
shelter weakness under dignified silence, they are 


fenders, 


all weary, sick and tired of a contest which rages 


on oneside Only, and which exposed at once the 
badness of their cause and the defest of its de- 
Sir, this call for action! action! action ! 
(as it was well said yesterday) comes frem those 
whose ery is, plunder! plunder! plunder! - 

The previous question, and the old sedition law, 
ate measures of the same character, and children 
of the same parents,. and- intended for. the same 
purposes. They are to hide light—to enable those 
in power.to werk in darkness—to „enable them to 
proceed unmolesied—and to permitthem to esta- 
blish ruinous measures without stint, and: without 
detection, The introduction of this previous ques- 
ticn into this body, I shail resist as I would res st 
ils conversion into a Bud of Justice—Lit de Justice 
—of the ol! F.ench monarchy, for the registration 
of royal edicts. In these Beds of-Justice—the 


Parliament formed into a Bed of Justice—the | 


Kings before the Revolution caused their edicts to 
be registered without debate, and without amend- 
ment. The King ordered it, and it was done—his 
word became law. On one oceasion, when the 
Parliament was tefractory, Louis XIV, entered the 
chamber, booted and spurred—a whip in his hand 
~a horsewhip in his hand—and stood. on his feet 
until the edict was registered. This is what 
has. been done in the way of passing bills 
without debate or amendment, in France, But, 
in extenuation of this’ conduct of Louis the 
14th, 1! must be remembered that he wasa very 
young man when he committed this indiseretion, 
more derogatory to himself than to the Parliament 
which was the subject of the indignity. He never 
repeated in his riper age, for bhe wasa gentleman, 
as well as a king, and in a fifty years’ reign never re- 
peated that indiscretion of his youth. True, no 
Whips may be brought into our legislative halls 
to enforce the gag and the muzzle, but I go against 
the things themselyes—against the infringement of 
the right of speech—and against. the annihilation 
of cur legislative facuhies by annihilating the 
right of makiag amendments, Igo against these; 
and say that we shall be nothing bata bed of juce 
tice for the registration of Presidential, or partisan, 
or civil chiefiain edicts, when debates and amend- 
ments are suppressed in this body. 

Sir, when the previous question shall be brought 
into this chamber—when it shall be applied to our 
bills in our quasi committee—1 am ready to see 
my legislative life terminated. I want no seat 
here when that shall be the case. As the Romans 
held their natural lives, so do I hold my political 
existence. The Roman carried his life on the 
point of his sword; and when that life ceased to be 
honorable to himself, or us falto his country, he 
fell upon his sword, and cied. This made of thal pec- 
p'e the most warlike and heroic nation of the earth, 
What they did with their natural lives, I am wile 
ling to do with my legislative and political exist- 
enci: fam willing to terminate it, either when it 
shall eease to be honorable to myself, or useful to 
my counry; and that I feel would be the ease 
when this chamber, stripped of its constituticnal 
freedom, shall receive the gag and muzzie of the 
previous questicn. : 

Mr. CLAY said as to the proposition of the S2- 
nator from Alabama to test tha question on the 
Bank bill, now or ina day or two, did he rot per- 
ceive that in the very remarks he had made him- 
self, he had givea avery good reason why a fair 
test could not be taken; that was, the absence of 
some Senatcrs? i 

Mr. KING said he. believed there was no one 
absent but the Fenator from” Virginia, [Mr. 
Rives ] 

Mr. CLAY said that Senator knew that -one 
friend had been called away by the iadixposition of 
his family, and the Senator trom Virginia, too, 
was absent, though he did not know, as far as that 
bill was concerned, whether it wou'd be considered 
a cause of great lamentation. He (Mr. Cray) 
would, however, say that after a'l, he thought the 
gentleman cn the other side would find it was bet- 
ter to go on with the publ:c business harmeniousiy 
and geod hum: redly tozeih:r, and ail would get 
along better.. He would remind the’ gentlemen of 
their own course when in power, and the frequent 
occasions on which the minority then acted with 
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courtesy in allowing their Treasury note bills to 
pass, and on various other occasione. He though: 
it was understood that they were to go into Execu- 
tive session, and afterwards take up the loan bill. 
He should feel it his duty to take measures to give 
the majority the control of the business, mangre ail 
the menaces that had been made. . What had been 
their course when in a minority? When the chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance brought forward 
his measures for the issue of Treasury notes, the 
necessity of the case was pleaded, and in no in- 
Stance was there more than an hour’s debate on the 
bills. Wih regard to the Treasury note system, 
it was the policy of the last Administration, while 
a loan would be the policy of the present. They 
preferred the good old-fashioned mode of doing 
business, doubting the expediency of the othe; and 
they had reason to think thatsomething like a reci- 
proca! Kindness would have been exercised, pari- 
cularly when the condition of the Treasury had 
been stated. ' 


Mr. CALHOUN rose to reply, [Here it was. 
observed the bour had expired. Wot yet, (said 
Mr, C.) there isa minute, and I avail myself of 
that minate. Mr. C. said be thought this business 
closely analogous to the alien and sedition laws. 
Here wasa palpable attempt to infringe the right 
of speech. He would tell the Senator that the mi- 
nority had righis under the Constitution which they 
meant to exercise, and let the Senator try wh:n he 
pleased to abridge those rights, he would find it no 
easy job. When had that side of the Senate ever 
sought to protract discussion unnecessarily? [Cries 
of “Never! never!”?] Where was there a body 
that bad less abused its privileges? If the gag- 
law was attempted to be pat in force, he would re- 
sist it to the last. As judgment had been pro- 
nounced, he supposed submission was expecied. 
The unrestrained liberty of speech and freedom of 
debate bad been preserved in the Senate for fifly 
years. But now the warning was given that the 
yoke was to be put on it which had already been 
placed on the other branch of Congress. There 
never had been a body in this or any other country, 
in which, for such a fength of time, so much dignity 
and decorum of debate had had been maintained. 
It was remarkable for the fact, the range of discus- 
sion was less discursive than ia any other similar 
body known. Speeches were uniformly confined 
to ihe subject under debate. There could be no 
pretex: for interference, Taere was nose but that 
of all d:spotisms Hie would give the Senator 
from Kentucky notice to briog on his gag measure 
as soon as he pleased. He would find it no such 
easy matter as he seemed to think, 

The morning hour having expired, 

Mr. LINN asked ‘for a moment to make a few 
remarhs. : 

The CHAIR said it was not in the power of the 
Chair to give leave. 

Mr. LINN said he would not occury more than 
a minue or two. 

The CHAIR said there was no discretionary 
power—the usual course was to ask the leave of 
the Senate. 

Mr. LINN. Well, sir, I ask the leave of the 
Senate. 

Leave was given. 

Mr. LINN said it was an old Scottish proverb, 
that threatened people live longest. He hoped the 
liberties of the Senate would ye! outlive the threats 
of the Senator from Kentucky. Bur, if the lesh was 
to be applied, he wouid rather it was applied at 
once than to be always threatened with it. There 
is great complaint of delay; but who was causing 
the delay now growing out of this threat? Had it 
not been made, there wouid be no necessity for re- 
pelling it. He knew of no disposition on the part 
of his friends to consume the time that ought io be 
given to the public business. He had never known 
his iriends, while in the majority, to compiain of 
d’scussion. He knew very well, and could make 
allowances, that the Senator from Kentucky was 
placed in a very trying situation. He knew, also, 
that his political friends feit themselves to be in a 
very critical condition. if he brought forward 
measures that were questionable, be had to encoun- 
ter resistance. But he was in the predicament that 
he had pledged himself to carry those measures, 


and, if he did not, it would be his political ruin, 
He had every thing on the issue, hence his impa- 
lience to pronounce jadgment again-t the right of 
ihe minority to discuss his measures. 

dr. CLAY hoprd the Senator would allow him 
to say that on no cecasion had he cffered to pro- 
nounce judgment. 

Mr. LINN said he had understocd him to say 
that if the Senate was disposed to do as he thought 
it ought to do, they would adopt the same rule as 
the other House. 

Mr. CLAY said, certainly he meant that. 

Mr, LUNN taid very well; if the Sena’or was in 
such a eritical condition as to be obliged to say he 
cannot get his measures through’ without entung 
off debates, why does he not accept the proposi- 
tion of taking the vote on his Bank biil on Mon- 
day? Jf be brings forward measures that have 
been bated against successfully for a quarter 
of a century, is it any wonder that they shonld 
be opposed, and time should be demanded to dis- 
cuss them? The Senator is aware that Whigery 
is dying off in the country, and that there is no 
time to be lost; unless be and his friends pass 
these measures they are ruined. All he shouid 
say to him was, pass them if he could. ff, is or- 
der to do it, he is cbliged to come en with his gag 
law, he (Mr. Linu) would say to his friends, let 
them meet him like men. He was not for threa- 
tening, but if he was obliged to meet the crisis, he 
would də itas became him, ‘The rules adopted 
were always for themsslves, ani asainst the mi- 
nority, What was this loan bil? Was it, like 
Treasury notes, to pay out for claims due? No, it 
was to anticipate claims rot due. Why not, thea, 
hold it over and meet the claims due in the 
shortest and most obvious way? The hurry is so 
great, that to. git it passed, we are threatened with 
a measure which will consume a whole week in 
diseassion, 

Mr. CLAY, from bis seat, asked, Did the Senator 
mean to say a week would be consumed in Erca- 
tive session? 

Mr. LINN said he did not; he meant that a week 
would be consumed in the discussion of the gag law. 

Mr. BERRIEN moved to go iato Executive 
session. 

On this a debate aroseasto a point of order under 
the netv rule, which oesupied some tenor fifteen mi- 
nnies. Messrs. CALHOUN, CLAY, KING, and 
ALLEN participating. 

The CHAIR decided the motion to go in'o Bx- 
ecutive business to be in order, 

Mr. CALHOUN took an appeal from the 
decision, bat withdrew it at the suggestion of friends 
behind him. 

Mr. CALHOUN asked where was the necessi- 
ty of going into Executive business then? Could 
they not goon with the basiners before the Se- 
nate for some two or three hours, and go into ex- 
ecutive ses:ion at the close of the day? 

Mr. BERRIEN did not think ita proper sub- 
ject to discuss. Did not feel himself at liberty to 
state reasons. 

Mr. CALHOUN would ask if the rcasons were 
very urgent. 

Mr. BERRIEN could only say such was his 
impression, 

The Senate then went into Executive sess'on; 
and, aftr remain: inf : 
time, adjourned, 


HOUSE GF REPRESEN 
Tuenspay. July t5 

Fhe jourual of yesierday’s procee having been read, 

Mr. FILLMORE asked his colleague [Mr. Monegan] who was 
entitled to the floor, on the McLeod case, to give way and allow 
the House to resolve itself into a Committee of the Whale on 
the state ofthe Union, for the purpose of resuming the consi- 
deration ofthe Fortifivation Bul. 

Mr. ATHERTON objected, and called for a division; when 
jt was found that only 73 members voted—45 for going into 
committee, and 33 azamst it. 

Mr. TRUMAN SMITH moved a call of the Hanse; which 


ATIVES, 
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wasordered. The call was proceeded with until 140 members j 


anewered to their names, when, 
On motion of Mr. LEWIS WILLIAMS, the call was discon- 
tinned: and 
Mr. FILLMORE again moved ta go into co: 


mittee: and upon 


a count, the Speaker announced that 63 members voted for, and | 


ainst it; and that there was no quorum. Immed 
sannouncement, the Speaker called Mr. Win 


57 ag 


hair. : 
Mr. CAVE JOHNEON said he hed understood the SPEAK- 
ER to say that no quorum had voted, and asked the 
SPEAKER how they had got into committee? 


which made a quorum. ; 
The committee thea took up 
THE FORTIFICATION BILL. a 
The question being on the amendment of Mr. Cuurtosp 
appropriating $6,000 for the repairs of forts Preble and Searm- 
mel, ia Portland harbor, Maine, iN 
Mr. FILLMORE said that he would call the attention ofthe 
-gentleman from Maine to the fact that the appropriation re¢em=. 
mended in 1840 was made in July last. There was’ tio ac. 
count of the expendittire of that sum, and there had bean no 
farther recoramendation of any sum for those forts. . He yes. 
terday had the impression of this appropriation, was niadé 
last year; and on examination, he found the fact so to be. Ha 
hoped, therefore, as the House and the committee had. no 
information on the subject, the amendment would not be 


The SPEAKER replied that one member had siii ce voted 


ressed. ae 
Š Mr. CLIFFORD said he . found that the gentleman from New 
York was correct, The appropriation. was made at. the last 
Congress. He, however, was of opinion that a further sum 
was necessary.. He believed that a much larger sum was ` re. 
quired, although hecould not say how much. He did ‘not féel © 
authorized to withdraw his amendment,as the amounts appropri- 
ated last year were not sufficient to render any essential service, 
He knew thatan appropriation was necessary, and would rather 
his amendment should be voted down than towithdraw it. 

Mr. FESSEND'N said that when thejoan bill was before 
for the Huuse a few days since, he gave his support to it. on 
the ground, among others, that a part of the sum demanded was 
of immediate and pressing necessity, for the repair of fortifica- 
tions recommended by the Secretary of War, and to thatex: 
tent formed a debt, which must be provided for. The bill now 
before the House is predicated upon that recommen-ation. He 
had examined the reasons given forthe appropriations now, 
required, and they strengthened his previous impression. The 
sums now demanded were of immediate ne-essity for the re» 
pair of public works, and he did uot. feel inclined to, objeétto 
the bill because noxpprosriation was made for Maine; nor 
shouid he, untilsatisfied that the same pressing necessity ex: 
isted there, He did not sonceivethat this special session of 
Congress was the time to introduce matters net pressed 
upon the attention of Congress by the proper Depari- 
iments. 

Mr. F. further sail that his ‘attention had yesterday been _ 
called to the fact thatan appropriation had ‘been recommend: 
ed io the last Congress for the repair of Forts Preble and Scam: 
mel, lyingatthe mouth of Pordand harbor. For this sugges: 
he was indebted to his colcague (Mr. Cuirrorb} and he (Mr. 
F.) felt under obligations to his cetleague for making it. At 
the time. he supposed that the appropriation there r com- 
mended had not been made, and he saw no reason why it should 
not stand upon the sameground with those recommended by 
this bi, Fie was unable to conceive why this point bad been 
thus apparently passed over by the Secretary and ihe Commit. 
tee of Ways and Means. Jt now appears that theappropriation 
was mace, and he recollected that repairs had been going on 
ariort mmel within a short period. He spoke from heare 
say, for, althougt both forts Jaid within a short distance of his 
own dwelling, he had never visited either in his life. : 

Under thess circumstances, and inasmuch as there is no rè‘ 
commenilation for further appropriations for these forts from 
the proper Departinent, as. we have no information as’ to the 
amount required, as nothing is known about the expenditure of 
the appropriation made last year, and ashis attention had not 
been called to the subject by any of his constituents, he did not 
fee] disposed to press a further appropriation by way of amend- 
ment to this bill, when it could evidently effect notching, and 
would tend to embar the measures now recommended, He 
felt as much interest tmatteragy any gentleman could, as 
those fortifications laid at the enirance to bis own town, but he 
could not see the propriety of embarrassing an appropriation 
bil of this character with such amendments, unless imperi- 
ously calle] for. ie shoul] voie against all such, Jet. tiem 
come from what quarter of the country they might, and he was 
willing to begin wath his own. Thoir effect was embarrass- 
ment only; and whatever course his colleague might feel it 
his duty to take, he should not support any amendment of 
the kind, under such circumstances, but should wait the action 
of rne Pominitteg où Military Afairs, to which it propeily bes 
longed. : 

After a few remarks from Mr. DAWSON, the question: was 
taken, and the amendment was rejected i 

Mr. ATHERTON offered an amendment, appropriating 
$1,000 for forts in Portsmouth harbor, N. I 

Mr. FILLMORE said that this appropriation had not been 
brought before the Committee of Ways and Means iu any way, 
and therefore he would not consent to it. 

Mr. ATHERTON the forts could not be used af all, un- 
less they were repaired; and for that reason, he had asked for 
aa appropriation. 

Mr. DAWSON was against any amendment to the present 
bill, and did not seem to be willing to vote for the bill agit had 
been reported by the committee. He wished to see some gene- 
ral system adopted, before such large appropriations were 
made. 

Mr. EVERETT asked what was the present. sitwation of 
Portsmouth harbor, in rd to fortifications, He answered, 
that an enemy could i all the public property there in 
ten hours. In the present ct of things, he thought we 
should at least make appropriations for places where we had 


n: yards. They were warranied by bath economy and 
prudence, Je therefore hoped the amendment would be 
adopted. 


Mr. FILLMORE said surveys were first necessary. y 
Mr. ATHERTON said it was necessary, In the mean time, 
to put the present fortsin a candition to protect the public pro- 
perty at Portsmouth, where the Government now had one ship, 
two brigs, and a vast quantity of timber. k 
The amonğment was rejected without a count 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Maryland offered the following amend. 
ment - 
For providing for the defence of the port ofHavre-le Grace, 
Stare of AL and, if, in tae ju dgment of the chief of the 
Engineer Department, with the approbation of the President of 
the United States, it be, or become necessary, a sum not exceed. 
ing twenty-five thousand dollars.” , 
Mr. PILLMORE raised the point that this amendment was 
> g . 
Mhe CHAIRMAN decided thas under the 76th rule, the amende 
ment was not in order. . R sole ore 
Mr. WILLIAMS appealed from ‘the decision of the Chair; 
and, after a few remarks from him, the question was taken, 
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` ; Andthe committee affirmed the decision of. the Chair. 
Bo the amendment was ruled out of order. g 
Mr. FILLMORE, for the purpose, he said, of reserving the 
_ question, as he was apprehensive that there was some mistake 
about:the matier; would move to reduce the appropriation for 
Fort Washington from $35,000 to $5,000. x 
‘Mr. F. said he had addressed a letter to the Secretary of War, 
for the purpose of ascertaining how the facis stood. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


~ Mr. SNYDER inquired of the Chair whether, if he reduced 


the amount from $50,000 (which was the proposition that had 
been rejected yesterday) to $20,000 for repairs ofthe fort on Pea 
Patch Island, the amendment would then be in order? 

~” ‘The CHAIRMAN said it would. 

Mr. SNYDER then offered his amendment, which renewed 
briefly the discussion of yesterday in relation to the title to this 
island,and in which Messrs. FILLMORE, SNYDER, and 
TOLAND. took part. 

Mr. BROWN of Philadelphia offered an amendment to the 
amendment providing for the purchase of the Pea Patch Island, 
anda. survey of the bay and river Delaware, with reference 
to another site for a fortification; which was decided by the 
Chairman to be out of order. 
` Mr. B. said that all attempts to fortify the Delaware were 
either pronounced out of order. or voted down. Before the last 
election, it was maile cause of complaint against the late Admi- 
nistration, that they had been opposed to Pennsylvania inte 
rests, and reference was made to her defenceless fortifications, 
her abandoned breakwater, and her neglected navy yard; and it 
Was promised that if the administration was changed, all these 
Would receive the support of the new Administration. Ie (Mr. 
B.) now called on the new Administration party to redeem their 
promises, and not add another proof to ihe truth of the re- 
mark,” said by General Harrison to have been “made by a 

Roman consul two thousand years ago, thata most striking 
contrast was observable in the conduct of canilidates for offices 
before and after obtaining them—they seldom carrying out, in 
the lauercase, the pledges and promises made in the former.” 
Ifsome provision (said Mr. B.) was not made for the defence of 
the Delaware, he would vote against the whole bill. He would 
Not agree to place the whole seaboard ina situation to resist an 
enemy,and leave the Delaware open to receive that enemy; it wag 
Inviting them to come there, and would place those who live 
on the waters of the bay and river, and particularly the citizens 
of Philadelphia, in a far worse condition than ifthe whole coast 
Was as defenceless us the Delaware. In the latter case the 
whole coast would fare alike—in the former, his constituents, 
and their neizhbors, would have to bear the whole incursions of 
theenemy, withont the means of resistance. He trusted no 
Pennsylvanian would vote for so unjust a bill. 

The amendment was further debated by Messrs. FERRIS, 
GAMBLE, BIDLACK, and GORDON; when 

Mr. SNYDER, at the request of his colleague, [Mr. Bip- 
LAGK,) withdrew his amendment, announcing his Intention to 
offer it in the House, where the sense of the House could be 
tested upon it, 

And the bill having been gone through with— 

Mr. SHEPPERD of Norih Carolina, rose, with the inten- 
tion (as the Reporter understood) ot making some general re- 
marks on the bill, but yielded to 

Mr. BARNARD, who expressed his desire to offer an a- 
mendment. ‘ 

Mr. Barnano desired, he said, to address an inquiry to the 
chairman of the Commiitee of Ways and Means. (Mr. Pieu- 
Morg.] Among the recommendations from the War Depart- 
ment for appropriations to be made, there was a sum of forty 
thousana dollars (Mr. B. waa understood to say) proposed to 

e appropriated for arrearages of money already due, and mo- 
ney necessary for the purpose of preserving the public works 
upon various harbors and rivers. He desired to know whether 
it was Proposed to introduce a bil! at the present session ap- 
proprlating money for these purposes? 

Mr, FILLMORE said that the subject had been under the 
consideration of the Committee of Ways and Means, and that 
the commitiee had come to the conclusion not to report in fa- 
vor of the object alluded to. 

Mr. BARNARD said that he would propose an anrndment 
covering the appropriations to which he had referred. He 
begged leave to refer, m the first place, to the documents ac- 
companyiug the Presidenvs mes gej and particniarly to a 
letter from Colonel Abert, who has all under his charge, with 
a single exceprion—the Hudson river improvement. Thatlet- 
ter informs us of the necessity of the appropriaion, The 
greater part of the money is actually due. The residue, about 
$12,000, was fur paying agents for taking care of the public 
works. It would be seen that the largest portion is actually 
due for labor already performed. The appropriation is re- 
commended by the President. Yetit is undoubtedly truc that 
we were to have no report from the committee asking for mo- 
ney for these objectis, 

We have heard of an “under current” in the committee; and 
he thought it was that under current that had swept away the 
appropriations recommended by the President. He wished to 
see if there was the sarne under current in (hés House. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of North Carolina called Mr. BARNarp to 
order, 

Mr. BARNARD said ho was only stating matters of his- 
tory. 

Mr. Barxano now dcopped the “under current” branch 
of the subject, aml reada letter from Col. Talcott, requesting 
a smail appropriation for the Hadson river, and stating that a 
large amoannt of property would be lost without it. Col. 'fal- 
cott asked for $2,090, and said he had the approval of the Segre- 
tary of War in doit is 

Mr. B. concluded. ying that 623,000 was needed to pay 
mechanics ead laborers for work done; and $14,000 for the pre- 
servation of the work. 

Mr. FILLMORE said he was noi less anxious than his col- 
leage that appropriations for these objects should be made, but 
he (Mr. F.) felt bound io raise the point whether the amend- 
ment was in order. If it was admitted, it opened the door to 
all others. 

He would suggest. to his colleague the propriety of disembar- 
rassing the bill by withdrawing theamendment, and introduc- 
ing the resolution in the Louse instructing the Committee of 
Ways and Means to report a bill fur this object. He (Mr. F) 
for one, would give such a resolution his upport. because he 
deemed it just and right. And ifthe chairman of the commit. 
tee thought that this was alegitimate and proper amendment 
here, he (Mr. F.) would vote for it. 

The CHAIRMAN remarking that it was usualto make ap- 
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propriations for harbors and fortifications in different bills, ° 


ruled the. amendment to bé ont of order. oe 

Mr. BARNARD iook an appeal from the decision: of the 

-Chair, which was argued for some time by Messrs HUNT, 

BABCOCK, W. W. IRWIN, FILLMORE, and BARNARD, 
when the question being put, the decision of the Chair was sus- 
tamed, : > 

Mr. UNDERWOOD said he bad taken the pains to look inte 
the amounts which had been appropriated for some of these 
fortifications during the period he had had a seat in Congress, 
andas an example he iad selected two works; viz: Fort Inde- 
pendence'and Fort Warren in Boston harbor, and had found 
that for Fort Warten there had been appropriated in 1836 two 

“hundred thousand dollars; in 1838, one hundred thousand dol 
lais; in 1839, forty thousand dollars; in 1840, one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars; in 1841, $45,000; and there wasnow pro- 
posed to be added one hundred and five thousand dollars: mak- 
ing in all six hundred and forty thousand dollars, For Fort In- 
dependence there had been appropriated in 1836, one hundred 
thousand dollars; in 1835, fifty thousand dollars; in 1839, twenty- 
five thousand dollars; in 18410, one hundred thousand dollars; 
in 1841, thirty-five thousand dollars; and in this bill, sixty-five 
thousand dollars: making in all three hundred and seventy five 
thousand dollars. So that for these two forts alone Congress 
had appropriated one million and fifteen thousand dollars. 

Mr. U. said he had Jong known that this was a scaboard and 
salt water Gavernment, and in reference to works of this kind it 
was allright, He did not complain of the sums appropriated, 
but wished to know whether the Commitice of Ways and 
Means had instituted any investigation as to the manner in 
which the money had been apniied. These sums were all 
stated to have been “for repairs; what the original cost of the 
forts had been he could not discover. Possibly all the informa- 
tien lay in the documents, and it might be the fault of his own 
indolence that he hadto make the present inquiry. 

Mr. SHEPPERD took it for granted that all the objects 
named ia the’bill were of importance, though not of equal im- 
portance, to the defence and protection of the country. And if 
we had now an overflowing Treasury as in 1835, he should offer 
no opposition to the bill; but as such was not the case, he wished 
to put an inquiry or two to the honeiable chairmau of the com- 
mittee who had reported the Dill. 

Mr. 5. here stated the amount of unexpended appropria- 
tions from last Congress for Forts Independence and Warren; 
and was understood by the Reporter to express some surprise 
that, with so large an amount of unexpended appropriation on 
hand, so large sums as those in the bill should rtill be asked 
for, It wasa dictate of common sense aad of experience that 
giving for any work more than could properly be expended 
within the time allowed was the way to have lavish expendi: 
tures of the public money, He wanted to know on what data 
itwas that the committee arrived at the conclusion that so 
larg: an amount as that they had reported could be prudently 
and wisely expended? Mad they taken the mere estimates of 
the Department as in themselves sufficient proof of this?. Or 
had they satisfied themselves that the money asked for was not 
more than could, with proper economy, be applied to the pub. 
lic service within the year? He alluded to a remark heretofore 
made by Mr. Dawsox, that there seemed to be a want of sys- 
temin our appropriatiuns for fortifications, He wanted to 
know how much money, formerly appropriated, the Depart- 
ment had within its reach at the time it presented estimates for 
new appropriations? And whether the sums asked for could be 
economically applied during the nreʻent season? 

Mi. PARMENTER went into 
Situation of the forts in Boston harbor, and on the obvious im- 


g which labor could 
be done in that climate, and t essity Of embracing that 
seas in by the employment of as large a force as could work to 
alvantage on the fortifications. He then briefly adverted to 
the present condition of the country as a reason way the de- 
fence of this harbor should be completed with as_ much rapidi- 


defence, butonly in order to discover what 
ence there was upen the expenditure of the moneys given by 
ong ress, 

Mr. FILLMORE, in responding to the inquiries of Mr. Ux- 
DERWOoD, referred him to the rule appointing committees of 
the House to look into the expenditures of the various de- 
partments of Government, and among the rest, of the War 
Department. He read the names of the members of that 
committee, and passed a significant compliment en the as 
tnteness and vigilance of the gentleman at the head of it, 
(Mr. MCKAY] Aa the Committee of Ways and Means, 
took it for granted this committee would do their duty; it had 
not gone into any such inquiry as the gentleman had asked 
about, 

In reply to the queries of Mr Seepperp, he referred him to 
the report of the Secratary of War m reply to an inquiry by 
the committee as to the very point concerning which that gen- 
tleman had pnt his query. “The Secretary had enclosed a re- 
port from the Chief Engineer, in which it had been stated that 
the appropriations of Congress in 1340 had been made very 
late in the season, and had. moreover, been jn ashort time sus- 
pended by President Van Buren under the discretion conferred 
on him for that parpose: in consequence. but Hule had been 
done during the remainder of that year. In 1941 the appronri- 
ations had been reduced: and of the joint appropriations of 
those two years much had since been expended, the reports of 
which had not heen returned to the Department. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD repeated his statement as to the 
amounts which had been apnropriaied for the the two works in 
Boston harbor in 1840 and 1S41, and inquired whether a large 
portion of that money was not still in the hands ofthe Depari. 
ment 

Mr. FILLMORE replied that it was impossible for a commit- 
tee sitting within the walls of this Capitol to judge haw much 
money could properly he expended on each of the fortifications 
of the country. If gentlemen had no confidence in the officers of 

: the Government, whose duty it was to be conversant with such 


matters, they: had better adjourn the House, and:go and exa- 
mine for themselves. “The officers of the Engineer Department 
had asked for these sums, and had stated that they were needed, 
and could be applied in the rapid repair of the public defences. 
Did gentlemen ask for more? > 

Mr. RENCUIER said. he had been one of those members of 
the Comniitteeof Ways'and means who doubted the expediency 
of appropriating any more for these works at present, believing 
that the unexpended appropriations of former years would be 
sufficient. The appropriations for fortifications averaged $762,- 
000a year. Mr. R. siated the balance of ‘unexpended appro. 
priations to be $784,000, and added it to what was in the bill, ar. 
guing that the amount was larger than could be properly ex. 
pended thissummer. He went onthe assumption that the ap. 
propriations for 1842 would be made before midsummer. He 
should be in favor of striking out the whole of the appropria- 
tious in the bill which were to be applied to fortifications. Ho 
oljjected to the general policy of leaving large sums appropria. 
ted and not applied, and which the President had the power of 
transierring at pleasure. . 

Mr. MALLORY defended the bill: denying that there was 
any want of system in the appropriations for the fortifications, 
They had all been classified by an able board of engineers, and 
the present bill was chiefly to further such of those works as had 
been placed by that board in the first class, as being of the most 
urgent importance. He replied to the argument of Mr. WiszE 
on a former day, who had considered appropriating for forts as 
inconsistent with a due suppertof the navy. Mr. M, denied 
that the navy, ov floating batteries either, were a substitute for 
fortifications, They did not interfere with each other, but co- 
operated in the general purpose of defence, and were equally 
necessary- for that.end. He made some remarks in reply to Mr. 
RENCHER, and referred to documents to show that, so far from 
implicitly relying onthe estimates of ihe Department, and giv- 
ing whatever they chose to ask for, Congress had refuted and 
had cut down their estimates in the mast niggardly manner, 
and hence the existing state of our works of defence. : 

Mr. M. explained the waste as well as delay which were ne- 
cessarily produced by inadequate appropriations, They left a 
gap in the year, often during the very season when most’ work 
could be done, and left the officers charged with the superin- 
tendence in a state of suspense and perplexity, not knowing 
what they were to calculate upon, Whence came all this op. 
position to the present bill? From the “old North State;” a Staie 
which was safe, by nature, from the access of a maritime foe 


-Wasit generous in gentlemen so situated to refuse defence to 


those who were entirely exposed, and withoutany defence? Ag 
to the gentleman from Kentucky. [Mr. UnpERWoop,) all the 
House could witness that he had been periectly rabid on the, 
subject of appropriations ever since Green river, in which the 
gentleman seemed to claim a sort of property, had been passed 
over bythe Committee on Internal Improvements. Because 
his own district had been refused her slice of the loaf, the gen. 
tleman went against the whole. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD said the gentleman was mistaken, 

Mr. MALLORY was glad to hear it. He hoped the geutle- 
man would shew his faith by his works. : 

Mr. DA WSON playfully observed that he had no notion the 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Matiory] should leave his own 
seat and come over to that side of the House to help the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means to get along’ with their bill He 
found that whenever any thing was said, whether in relation to 
the navy orto fortificatious, which hadany squinting toward the 
vicinity of Gosport or of Old Point Comfort, the gentleman 
maniʻested very lively anxiety. [A Jaugh.] But no sooner were 
the ways and means asked for to meet the general wants of the 
country tan there was an immediate change; then there was a 
great failing back, and the werd of command was, “to the rear, 
march!” [Laughter] , 

Mr. D. had spokea with entire-sincerity in what he had said 
about a want ofsystem in conducting our works of defence, and 
still insisted that appropriations for them ought to be made with 
the greatest care and circumspection, He adverted to the dila- 
pidation of our fortresses as arising from the neglect of the Go. 
vernment in not providing even a sufficient guard ta take care 
of them, or prevent the first steps ia their decay, Mr. D. 
hoped the gentleman fe m Virginia (Mr Tannery] might suc- 
ceed in getting all his favorite measures through——his steam 
igates, his home squadron, and his #115000 for Fort Mon- 
toc—and thea he hoped to find the gentleman's name among 
the yeas when itcame to appropriate for the wants of the coun: 
try. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL thought the gentleman from Kentuc- 
ky, [Mr. UxverwooD.}in making up his formidable statement 
about the forts in Boston harbor, had consulted the estimates of 
the engineers rather than the appropriations of Congress. Those 
works were under the superintendence of Col. Thayer, whose 
character was a suflicient guarantee that nothing wrong would 
be done in the use of the funds entrusted to him. So far from 
Congress being forward to appropriate whatever was asked of 
them, when Col. Thayer had asked for $100,000, and had made 
a journey allthe way from Boston, had had a personal inter- 
view with the committee, and had made the fullest explanation 
tothem, the House had appropriated only $40,000. 

Mr. S. dwelt upon the defenceless condition of the city of 
Boston, and the United States navy yard ihere, and explained 
the reason why large sums were needed for the erection of new 
fortresseson the islandsand bay. He went into statemenis 
showing how much of the former appropriations remained, 
and were now available, and insisted on the pledge which the 
House and the pation had, in the high character of the Officers 
who divected the work, that it would be prosecuted with vigor, 
and with all proper regard to economy, and would be completed 
in the shortest practicable period, 

Mr. ALFORD moved that the committee rise, and report the 
bill tothe House. 

He thought the whole ofthat part of the bill which related to 
fortifications was likely to fail, but there was an appropriation, 
in the closing clause, for the militia of Georgia, which he waa 
anxious should pass. He regretted that the two subjects had 
been mixed up in one bill; one of them related toa question of 
right, the other only to a question of policy. 

He withdrew his motion for the rising of the committee, but 
gave notice that he should move to strike out all that portion 
of tha bill which related to fortifications. 

Mr. McKAY complained of what Mr. Frurmors had said 
about the Commiltee on the Expenditures in the War Depart. 
ment, as not being quite fair, when that gentleman knew that 
allthe comniittees but one or two were prohibited by the late 
rule from taking any action at all. Committeeson expenditure 
had heretofore, and with great propriety, been so constituted 


as to havea majority of members of the Opposition, because 
they would be most likely tokeep a watchful eye un the expen- 
ditures of the party in power, but, at the present session, that 
ancientand salutary rule had been departed from. 

Mr. McK. then went into a calculation to show that there 
was no need of appropriating the sums in the bill, which, ad- 
ded to the arrears of appropriations, would form an aggregate 
far greater than coukl be needed. He replied to the remarks 
which had been made as to the reduction of appropriations by 
the late Administration: and referring to a report of the Se- 
ceetary of War, insisted thatit contained a clear, direct, palpa- 
ble, and severe imputation on the two Houses of Congress for 
their conduct in- deferring their appropriation bills to-so late a 
period in their sessions. If Congress needed reform in this re- 
spect, gentlemen had the majority, let them reformit. But if 
the late period of the appropriation bills-were a geod reason 
tor asking now a larger amount for public works, it would be so 
after eacli long session in future, and so an extra session of 
Congress would be needed every two years! Mr. McK. agreed 
with Mr. Dawson in the opinion that there was agreat want of 
system in appropriating for fortifications, and said it was the 
duty of Congress not only to make appropriations, but to pro- 
vide the means to make them: the Board of Engineers had taid 
down an admirable system; the error lay in departing from it, 
as was done ia this bill. Mr. McK. thought- much evil arose 
from the attempt to carry on so many works at the same time; 
some of them must be placed under officers of inferior qualifica- 
tions. 

Mr. McK, referred to the Presidenvs messagezas holding cut 
the prospect that the peace of the country would be preserved: 
he should vote on that assumption, unless the President should 
make a contrary announcement to the country. There had 
been a war panic gotten up every two or three years, and they 
large sums were voted for military works: and no one deelaimed 
more against such panics than had the present Secretary of 
War when a member of that House. (Here Mr. McK. quoted 
aspeech of Mr. Bell.) Here Mr. Secretary spoke of “a race 
between appropriations and disbursements:” but what was the 
case now? dad not estimates been thrown into the House for 
large sums, purposely to swell the deficit for which a loan was 
to be taken? The object was plain and palpable, and why 
would gentlemen go into appropriations at this moment, which 
ought to be deferred till the regular session? 

Mr. MASON, alluding to a remark of Mr. McKay that it 
was the duty of Congress not only to make appropriations, but 
to provide the means to meet them, said that that was precise- 
ly the position now occupied by the party in power; they had 
come together to muke appropriations for the reliefof the coun- 
try, and to provide the means to meet them. Mr. M. reminded 
him of the course of the late party when in power; of the man: 
mer in which they hed cutdown the estimates of the Depart- 
ments for works of defence the most important and the most 
needed. First, they had been reduced by the profound Mr. 
Woodbury; then they had been further reduced by the Com: 
mittee of Ways and beans; aud then stitt further by the roajo- 
rity of the House, until our national defences were abandoned 
and suffered to fall into dilapidation and ruin. The money 
now asked for was to remedy the neglect of the late Adminis- 
tration; larger sums were needed than would otherwise have 
been asked for, and now those who had created the necessity 
cried vut against its consequences. They had spent millions in 
erecting forts, and iñen let them falldown for want of soldiers 
to look after them, 

Mr. M. warmly defended the Secretary of War from: the 
charge of having castimputations upon Congress in a commu- 
nicanoa to Congress. Did the.gentleman forget the communi- 
cations from his own favorite Executives, charging Congress, 
over and over, with-bribery and corruption? r 

Mr. M. referred to the existing condition of our foreign rela- 
tions, and urged this as a reason which rendered it proper in 
the Secretary of War to remind Co. gress of the difficulty grow- 
ing out of the late season at which appropriation bills were 
passed. He made some very severe remarks on the conduct of 
a party which could labor su zealously in Congress to place 
their own Government wrong in the presence of a powerful ad- 
versary. He said it reminded him of the blue-light signals 
which were said to have appeared onthe hills near the coast of a 
certain partuf our country during the last war. When we 
were pressed with important difficulties with a great foreiga 
power, patriots would not be found squabbling abou: every 
concetvable point of domestic policy, and throwing impedi- 
monts in the way of every provision for defence. It was'not pa- 
triotism which sought to involve our own Government still 
more indealing with great questions of foreign aggression, and 
to render asettlement of those quest'onsstill more difficult. He 
remembered a certain war report which closed the career of 
the late Administration, aud by what vote and by whose vote it 
had been adopted~a report which caused the Mediterranean 
squadron, at the advice.of our Minister resident in London, to 
return home. No doubtthe patriotic motive must have been 
t> aid theincoming Administration in settling our difficulties 
with Great Britain. He hadseen the slumbering patriotisin of 
the party—a patriotism which had taken a sound nap of three 
years’ duration—suddenly awake and work itself into the most 
Intense fury. Where had been their patriotism in 1837? 
Where? Did gentlemen think to paim off their affectation 
of patriotic rage upon the keen-eyed people of America for 
genuine love of country? Where were their war horscs in 
McLeod’s case, when they injury occurred? They had never 
mounted one of them. No; they bad been as dumb as Ba- 
laam’s ass. . Yes, and more so, for the ass did rebuke his rider. 
(immense laughter.) But now—oh yes—ihey were in a rage 
which threatened the doom ofthe hall. They could scarcely 
waita decent time till Harrison's funeral obsequies iad passed, 
before they raised 2 flame through the country, because he had 
not settled our whole difficulty in three weeks; and ) 
gan to point the finger, and cry, “See the British Whig submis- 

San Pt 
When the Whigs brought them a bill for the defence of the 
country, and to put it in a respectable posture while conduct- 
ing the negotiation, their reply was “no; we can’t appropriate; 
wait till next session.” And when the Executive asked for mvo- 
ney for such a purpose, even his professed political friends 
could turn about and refuse, lest, perchance, all the money 
might not be expended when Congress met in the fall! Mr. M, 
was for placing the Administration in the attitude it desired and 
asked for, an! then holding itto the strictest responsibility. But 
if this were refused, how could the Government be made an- 
awerable to the people? “Ah, but the money was not needed.” 
How did gentemen know that? Did not the engineers and offi- 
cers of Government know as well as the members of that House 


and they be- 
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how much money. was needed, and how it. could be applied to 
the public service? Mr. M. remarked on the effects of putting 
off appropriation bills-to so late a period in the session, that half 
the season was lost. While the appropniation of the preceding 
seesion had run out, and the public business was going into con- 
fusion, gentlemen wanted now to put offihe revenus bin, justas 
they would this fortification DHI, and thea turn round and haid 
the Administration responsible for all that might happen under 
such a state ofthings. But Mr. M. was not so to be managed. 
He would vote the money needed tor the exigeney in our pub- 
dic affairs, and was nos afraid to meet his constituents on that 
vote. 

Mr. McKAY here explained, and referred to the Presidentas 
his authority that there was to be no war. A 

Mr. MASON ssid this was all mockery. The gentleman 
hnew the state of the country on the British questions ag weil 
as any man; and he might shut his eyes, and when evil came 
say, “I did not see it; the President wid us there would be no 
war.’? : 

Mr. M adverted to a recent legal decision in the State of New 
York in the case of McLeod, and said gentlemen were welcome 
to dole out extracts from ihe opinions of judges in this House, 
and to makeat they could out of them; Dut they had much het- 
ter put their country in a posture of defence. 

Mr. M. concluded. by defending the Commitee of Ways 
and Means, of which be was a member, from any design to 
carry the fortification part of the bill by including the Georgia 
claims. Nosuch idea had been broached or thought of m the 
conimitiee, 

Mr. ALFORD disclaimed any such charge, and repeated what 
he had before remarked in relation to the different character of 
the two provisions; one being to discharge a debt, the other to 
carry out a particular course of policy respecting which there 
might be honest differences of opinion. 

Mr. TILLINGHAST exrressed his surpiise that the gentle- 
man from North Carolina{Mr. McKay] should have charged 
the Secretary of War with making a palpable imputation upon 
both Iouses of Congress in his remarks upon thec nsequences 
of late appropriations. He knew that officer to be incapable of 
making an official communication to such a legislative body 
containing insulting imputations on their conduct; and he de- 
nied that he had done so. If any reflection had heen cast upon 
Congress, it had been by the gentleman from North Carolina 
himself, who applied the language to the chairman of the Com- 
mitiee of Ways and Means. 

Mr. T. here went into an explanation showing the necessity 
ofa sum sufficient to carry on the public works until the next 
anpropriation bill should pass, and stated it to be the duiy of the 
Secretary, when looking at the urgency of the public wanis, to 
remind Congress of that fact, and of the great embarrassments 
often growing outof the insufficiency of the appropriation made 
to extend to the next biJ, The fact none could deny. The Se- 
cretary had simply stated a truth having a direct bearing on the 
action of Congress, ‘Po do this involved no: the slightest impu- 
tation on the Legislature. . 

Mr. T. then reverted to the appropritions made at the Jest 
session, and the maanerin which they had been reduced by a 
sort of horizontaleut which passed through them all, reducing 
them to almostnothing, It was this operation which had pa- 
ralyzed the progress of every public work of defence, and in 
duced the necessity of the sum proposed in the presen: bill. The 
reduction had had no respest to the s'ate or progress of the 
works themseives, but simply to the convenience of the Trea. 
sury: it had becn, in fact, founded on the idea that this country 
was not able to provide the means of its own defence. Mr. T. 
here went into details to show thet what had then been cut off 
was added in the present bili. And then he proceeded to re- 
mark on the necessity of putting trust in the official reports and 
estimates of the officers of Government; tke impossibility cf 
members acting from their own personal investigations, and the 
uiter uselesspess of the Departments if noconfidence could be 
reposed in any thing they stated to Cougress. Nor could Mr. 
T. conceive what gentlemen c uld now discover m the horizon 
of the world to warrant the idea that this money was less need- 
ed at iltis morent than in former years; if there was such a 
speck visible to other eyes, he shoutd be glad to have it poin:ed 
out A 

Mr. RHETT said that he had not risen to discuss the details 
of the biil, but to make a few remarks upon ceriain positions 
which had been assumed by the gentleman from Rhode Island 
(Mr. TILLINGHAST,] and the gentleman from Ohio (Mr Masoy.]} 
He understood those gentlemen to affirm that, whea the Heads 
of Department required appropriations from Co ss to carry 
on the purposes of Government, those appropriations ought 
to be granted, otherwise the responsibility which the Constitu- 
tion designed to attach to them would not exist; therefore they 
ought not to be held responsible for the defence of the country, 
unless we voted the appropriations they required for that de- 
fence. Mr. R. begged to know whether he had correctly un- 
derstoud the position the eentemen had assumed? 

(Gere Mr. TILLINGHAST and Mr. MASON severally ex- 
plained. 

Mr. R. proceeded. He was glad the gentlemen had qnalified 
their remarks; but he was wella ured, if the Reporters had 
correctly reported the gentlemen from Ohio [fy, Masoy} in 
his former rem thathe would be reported to have said 
what he (Mr. Rurrr) had imputed io him. Mr. R. denied that 
the Heads of Department are responsible either for the appro- 
priations here made, or for the defence of the country. Con- 
gress alone, was responsible; fo Agress, alone, could vote for 
the impositien of taxes; and the Heads of Depariment, in their 
communications, were merely ad y, and, fike the speeches 
of members of Congress, might be worth eamething. or worth 
nothing, according to the estimation in ich they were 
he The people in this Hall, rule themselves by their 
Representatives, and were not ruled by the Heads of Depart- 
ment; nor were the Heads of Deparment responsible for any 
improper legislation here. He would be glad if he were never to 
hear the name of an Exeentive officer in this Hoi and after 
the declamations which he had heard here in mer times 
from the party now ia power, he had hoped that Ex cutive m- 
fluence and Executive opinions would scarcely ever be heard 
again in our debates. Butin this, as in many other things, he 
had been disappointed. He had heard with interess, the appeal 
ofthe gentleman from Ohio to the patriotic feelings and princi- 
ples of the members on that floor, to vote appropriations irom 
the present posit on of the country, and the aspect of its affairs. 
He was glad, always, to hear such sentimente uttered; but he 
would rather, on this occasion, that they had been vitered by 
another than by a gentleman who, but last week, voted. out of 
the Treasury from three to ve milions of dollars, to be given 


to the States, and now called loudly for appropriations for ‘the 
defence of the country. If the country. .was_in dangei,.then’he 
(Mr. R.) would ask, how dared we to give away. money. out of 
the Treasury? Was itguo.) policy, or good sense, at sach'a- 
Jancture, to give away the money out ofthe Treasury, and then 

turn round, under a cry of danger. and Jay taxes on the people 
to replace it? Would the people be able.to understand or justi: 
fy such a course of legislation! Could the gentleman himself 
defend i? He must, therefore, conclude that. the: gentleman 
either must be inconsistent in his patriotism and his legislation, 
or he could not belieye in the danger which he supposed to 
exist? His allusions were not to be mistaken; and he MrR. y 
agreed with him, that every member on that floor; independent 
of Executive dictation, or of official opinions, must vole for 
appropriations according to his view of the position and: danger 
of the country. + 

Mr. R. would express no opinion upon the difenliy be 
tween this country and Great Britain, in reference to Alexander 
McLeod. ‘That subject was in agitation elsewhere, and ‘he 
would wish the handsof the Executive to be free in--carrying 
out their own policy. Butit was obvious, from the position 
assumed by the Secretary of State, in his late cotrespondence: 
with the British Minister, that, should McLeod be surrendered, 
the difficulty was not obviated. Ii was clear that redresa, and 
ample redress, must be given by the British Government, or 
our honor be tarmshed. Mr. R. said that when the emergency 
occurred, when the character, the indedendence, and the honor 
of the American people were put in hazard, he would not stay 
to inquire who wae right or wrong, or whether the position 
taken by this Adminuisiration was exactly that which it ought 
tobe, With his vote the Governiment should not be disgraced, 
Her honor should be maintained. And let 1$ cost what it might, 
foreign nations mustbe taught torespectus, The gentleman 
from Ohio had intimated that the former Administration had 
been dormant with regard to this outrage upon American 
rights; that its friends were formerly as dumb as Balaam’s ass; 
but that now they were Icud in their deciamations for redress. 
He (Mr. R.) thought the gentleman had done the Jate Adminis- 
tration injustice. In his opinion, our foreign relations, . during 
that Administration, were never managed with more dignity 
andskill. This commiuee would recollect the message of a 
former President upon the Maine Boundary Question, when 
every patriotic bosom in that Uall swelled with emotion at the 
lofty tone it had assumed. Congress met bis recommendation 
by placing millions at his disposal, andthe trust confided te 
him was properly administered. The difficulty in relation. to 
McLeod. the genileman should recollect, originated, properly 
speaking, with this Administration, and the former one had 
scarcely any thing to do with it. } 

The British Minister intimated for the first time to the for- 
mer Administration, but a few weeks before it went out of 
sower, that McLeod had acted under British authority, Our 
Government questioned the propriety of the British Minister’s 
demand, upon the ground that, in their correspondence with the 
British Government, ithad not hitherto assumed that position, 
and, therefore, before it took decisive steps, it required to be 
more distinctly informed upon that point. ‘The demand—the 

eremptery demand made by the British Minister for the.re- 

ease of McLeod—was afier he received renewed instructions 
from the British Government, in consequence of the correspon- 
dence withthe former Administration, and was made upon 
President Harrison a few daysafter coming i tò power, ‘This 
mightbe said to have been the beginning of the McLeod affair. 
Before that, there was nothing hostile or very seriousin itg as- 
pect; butnow, by ihe positions which eaeh Government had 
assumed, and the tone of the subsequent correspondence, there 
was ho question but what one nation or the other would be 
com peibcd to vecede, or war Was the ilternative. Ags he (Mr. 
R ) had had no influence on the question heretofore, he ine 
tended to have none in the future; but he trusted (although ha 
might he supposed to be opposed to the present Administra- 
tion) he would maintain it in the highest and firmest attitude it 
might assume in protecting the honor and the rights of the 
country. 1f the emergency should arise which the gentleman 
from Ohio seemed so strongly to allude to, he (Mr. R ) trusted 
that the patriotism of thecountry, which the gentleman so eni- 
phatically invoked upon this bill, would rise to meet it, and he, 
Mr. R.) tor one, would give his support to thisor any other Ad- 
ministration in its efforts to maintain the rights and honer.of 
he American people. 

Mr. EVERETT rose and said he desired to occupy the atten- 
tion of the committee only for a few minutes. 

But, in obedience to a very general call that the committee 
rise, Mr E. yielded the floor Jer. thut motion; which prevail- 
ing— 

The committee rose, reported progress, and obtained leave to 
sit again. 
And the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE, 
Fripay, July 16 3841. : 

Memorials from citizens of New York, and the 
State of Maine, were presentcd in faver. of a bank- 
rapt law. 

Also, resolutions remonstra/ing against the ex- 
tension of the port of New Orleans. 

The resolation submited by Mr. BUCHANAN, 
calling for the namex of all persons removed from 
office since the 4th of March, 1841; the amendment 
of Mr. Masaom pending, calling for the names of 
all persons remoted since the 4th of March, 1829, 
to the 4th of March, 1841, came up in its order; 
when . , : 
Mr. BENTON ezpresced a wish that it might lie 
over until Monday, as he had a few observations to 
make on the subject, that sould not occupy more 
than from a quarter to half an hour. 

The following resolution, offered by Mr. Woop- 
BURY some days since, was taken up: 

Resolved, That the Secretary ofthe Treasury be requested to 
furnish the Senate with a copy oi any authori:y he may hava 


received from ‘the President of the United States, since the 2d 
day of March last, to advance morey to collectors, or-any dle 
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bursing azents, únder which he has made advancessince the 31, [| 


day of March last, ‘out of any of the new, appropriations passed 
at the last Séssion of Congress. Alse, that he state the amount 
of advances made out of the Treasury since the 3d day of March 
last; whether with or without such authority. : 

~ Mr. EVANS offered the followmg amrmndment: 


and if advances have been made since the 3d of March jast, ` 


without authority from the President, that he inform the Senate 
anwhat authority, or rule or practice of the Department, such 


advances have been made.’? š 
“Phe resolution and -amendment were then 
adopted. ` - 

The resolution submitted by Mr. Benron some 
days siace, calling on the President for the reasons 
for the removal of certain officers, and specifying 
those officers by name, was taken up. 

‘Mr. BENTON said the resolution has been sub- 
mitted in consequence of a remark made by the 
Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. Manaum,] that 
if the information was asked for, it would be given. 
He (Mr. B.) did not hold thatthe President was 
bound to answer it: I: was submitted solely ‘on 


the ground of what had fallen from the Senator ! 


from Nurth Carolina. 

Mr. MANGUM was gladof an opportunity of 
correcting an error into which the Sena'or from 
Missouri had no doubt unintentionally fallen. 
What he (Mr. M.) did say, on another occasion, 
when the résolution of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Bucnanan] was first introduced, was 
that the information, when given, he had no doubt 
would be such as would enable the Administra- 
tion to stand justified hefore the country. 

Mr. BENTON said the answer was conclusive; 
he should not press the resclution. 

Mr. ALLEN said he rose for the purpose of 
making an inquiry of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, but he did not see the chairman of the 
committee present. It was well known that, on 
the question thatso much of the Presidents mes- 
sage as related to foreign affairs be referred to the 
committee on that subject, an incidental discussion 
had arisen on the McLeod affair as connected with 
the Caroline. His purpose was to ascertain whe- 
ther ihe commitlee wonld report—he did not de- 
sire to know wad, but whether they would report 
any thing. 

Mr. TALLMADGE said he was not prepared 
to answer. The chairman of the committee (Mr. 
Rivzs) would be back ia a few days, whea the in- 
lerrogatory might be responded to. 


Mr. CLAY asked the indulgence of the Se- 
nate to take up the loan bill. He felt persuaded 
that gentlemen on the other sice bad no disposition 
to throw impediments or embarrassmen's in the 
way of the ‘Treasury; aad alter what he bad stated 
yesterday in relation to its condition, be flt con- 
vinced they wonld see the neerssily of some prompt 
action on the bill. Indeed, ii it were not passed on 
at once, there would be no telling what ibe conse- 
quence might be. He weuld call their auention to 
the Treacury note bills, which had been passed ge- 
nerally on the same day they were receive’, or at 
most in not more than a day afier. ‘The bill be- 
fore them was the same in effect, simply changing 
the mode of effecung the same object. He sub- 
mitted, therefore, to the candor and liberality of 
gentlemen on the other side whether it would not 
be better to let the bill befere them pass and relieve 
the Treasury, and reserve their opposition until 
the duty bill came up, or land bill, when they 
would have ample opportunity to citer their 
views. 

Mr. CALHOUN said he did not know what the 
feelings on his side of the House might be; he 
would, however, speak for himself. He con- 
sidered it the commencement of a sysiem of 
a funded debi—a system so odious to his 
views that he shouid feel it bis duty to 
oppose it as manfelly and energetically as any 
of the other measures that had been broughi for- 
ward during this exira session. He trosted they 
might be permitied to go on and finish one thing at 
‘atime. ‘he Bank bill was before them; they 
Were prepared for that, and he did not wish to 
break the chaia by commencing the discussion of 
another subject. ‘Phere were very few measure: 
to be brought forward at this session cf more jm- 
portance, acd calling tor more discussion and op- 
position, than this proposition. If it is brought up 
in this hasty manner, he must regard it as the most 


| effect the object? 
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dangerous of all the Senator’s measures, and he 
should, therefore, oppose it with all his might. He 
did hope the Senator would vee the impropriety of 
this preceeding, and allow the Bank bill to go cn, 
that the amendments might be completed this 
week, and the vote taken on Monday. What rea- 
son could there be so urgent that this loan bill 
might not be laid over till then? 

Mr. CLAY. For no other reason, sir, but that 
if we don’t the wheels of Government must stop. 
I iell you, sir, we must pass this bill, and that this 
week. : : 

Mr. WRIGHT was willing to extend to the 
majority the same aid as had been given by them 
to his friends whenin power, for supplying the 
wants of Government, by the Treasury note bills. 
But he contended that this bill was not of the same 
characier—not to supply the temporary wants of 
Government, but to farnish means which would 
rendcr it possible to dispose of one entire branch of 
the pubiic revenue. In thatsense, and that alone, 
he should oppose the bill. It would be desirabic 
to get through with the bill under consideration 
before another was taken up, which it appeared 
to him might be done, and the loan bill postponed 
three or four days, considering the amount stated 
by the Senator to be in the Treasury, and the ac 
cruing revenue. 

Mr. CLAY said the spirit of the Senator was 
creditable to him, and similar to that by which he 
was usually actuated. But he was incorrect in his 
assertion, and the des’ga of this bill was not to 
provide for the distribution of the proceeds of the 
lands, If the land bill was passed, it would not 
take effect tili next year, and with the money de- 
rived from the lands, this bill was still necessary. 
It was the duty bill which Senators could oppose 
on this ground, and not the joan bill, 

He reterred to the length of time consumed seve- 
rally in the passage of the various Treasury note 
bills, from 1338 to 1841, none of whieh exceeded 
one day after their report from the committeee to 
the S.na’‘e, and most of which were passed the 
same day. Tue effect of this bill was precisely 
the same, to supply the wants of the Treasury, and 
he had thought that Senators would waive any ob- 
jection to this bill, and reserve them for the duty or 
land bills. 

Mr. CALHOUN sail there was a great diffe- 
rence between a Treaszry note bill for a tempo- 
rary Joan in anticipation of the current revenue 
for the discharge of obUpations due, and a loan 
bill to fund a aebt for a period of years, and not 
based upon current revenue or liabilities due. 


| There was a great difference between a temporary 


eau, based upon Treasury notes, for four er five 
miljons, redeemable at pleasure, and a permanent 
dest ot twelve millions, Great promises of ¢co- 
nomy and retrenchment had been made. Ata 
a tim: that they are called for, is this the way to 
Can economy and retrenchment 
he eilected by borrowing twelve millions because 
four cr five may be wanted? Which is retrerch- 
ment or economy mere likely to be effected by; 
having nothing to spare in the Treasury or by 
having a supply mere than required and bor- 
rowed asa permanent debt, at the rate of five mil- 
lions annnally? 

Mr. HUNTINGTON said the position of the 
Senator from South Carolina was most extraordi- 
nary. The chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
nance had told them that, from information re- 
ceived at the Treasury, they had not more than a 
fornighi’s funds, aad yet the gentleman onposed 
the consideration of it, Why was it} Was not 
the Sezater prepared to discuss it, from want of 
information on it? No; he was ab'e at all times to 
express his cpinion on these subjects and give the 
reasons. 

Mr. ALLEN, in reference to the proposition to 
make a speedy disposition of this loan bill, said it 
was generally on questions of the most objectiona- 
ble Kind that the other side urged the necessity of 
haste and the postponement of debate. To obtain 
money by loan is always an effort speedily made, 
and speedily accomplished; and when that loan is 
intended to be twelve millions, based cn taxation, 
ibe effort for speedy acticn must be great in pro- 
portion to the magnitude and difficulty of the ob- 
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‘ject. Every one. is aware that the taxing power of 
Government isthe greatest power it has. Bat it is 
not a power that iS popular, if directly applied. 

The Government therefore is now in favor of 
lcan bills, because such an indirect mode ef taxa. 
tion is less odious than any other. Now, if that 
was the avowed reason for this bill, and it was 
limited to the immediate exigencies of the Treasury, 
very probably it would meet -no opposition. But 
whatis the real character of the measure? It isnot 
pretended that twelve millions are wanted for the 
immediate exigencies of the Treasury, or that a 
portion—for that required by the Treasury can be 
but small—is wanted for national. defence. Kt is 
nct alone for exigencies growing out of approprie- 
tions already made, but for a fund upon which ap 
propriatioas to be made for any purpose may be 
based. Once the fund is provided, all kinds of ap- 
propriations which it can cover, are to made ac- 
cording to tbe whim of any member of the Admi- 
nistration. ‘This will be done under the plausible 
pretence that it is for the welfare of the country; 
but in reality itis fora very different purpose. 
He would read the bill itself. [Here Mr. ALLEN 
was proceeding to read the bill, when,] 

Mr. BAYARD rose to a question oforder. He 
said cn the motion before the Senate it was not 
in order for the Senator to go into the merits of 
the measure. hs 

The CHAIR said the question before the Senate 
was, whether the regular business, under the rule, 
which would be the unfinished business, should be 
postponed, for the purpose of allowing the loan bill 
to be taken up. 

Mr, ALLEN contended that he hada right to 
reply to the arguments urged for taking up the bill, 
with a view of showing that those arguments were 
not tenable, and that the regular business ought 
not to be postponed to give it precedence, If it 
was in order for the Senator from Kentucky to 
make his arguments in favor of his motion, it was 
equally in order to answer those arguments. Mr. 
ALLEN then proceeded, without further objection, 
to show that the manifest object of the bil was to 
obtain an additional controlling power for party 
purposes. 

Mr. CLAY said that without wasling more time 
he would move to postpone the order cf the day, 
and take up the loan bill and would call for the 
yeas and nays. f 

Mr. KING said that feeling always disposed to 
acten the principle that the real exigeneies of Go- 
vernment should be prompdy provided for, he 
was disposed to make this proposition to the 
chairmaa of the Committee on Finance; that if he 
would restrict his loan bill to the mere amount ne- 
cessary to meet the demands on the Treasury 
above its accuing means fora fixed period within 
the proper contemplation of this session, he would 
undertake tosay that none of his friends would 
stand on the mere form by which it was to. be done. 
The resposibility of that necessity would of course 
remain with the Administration. He had but one 
view on this subject; and that was the propriety of 
keeping the faith of the Government for obligations 
already incurred; and he cared not, for his own 
part, whether the provision was to be made by a 
loan bill or a Treasury note bill, so as the amount 
was confined to the exigencies of the Treasury 
alone. He would give his most strenuous opposi- 
tion to any measure calculated to raise taxation, 
or to any bill of this kind intended to reach be- 
yond the immediate demands on the Govern- 
ment. If, however, in contempt of the manifes- 
tations already made, and the concessions now 
offered, the Senator and his friends in the Admini- 
stration were determined to resort to any system 
of taxation, directly or indirectiy, to carry out their 
measutes, they would find that their days are nam- 
bered. 

He would report his proposition: it was to take 
up the bill with a view of adapting it to the mere 
exigencies of the Treasury, for which purpose he 
would demand that the necessary tine will be al- 
lowed for making such amendments as will be ne- 
cessary to confine it to that object. . 

Mr. CLAY said the course of the Senator from 
Alabama was frank and liberal, and such as he 
should have expecied. It had been said on the 
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other side that the Senate was taken by surprise, 
This really was not the case. He had yesterday ~ 
morning, before going into Executive session, 
thathe would move to take up the loan bill as 
soon as the Senate would resume. No opportuni- 
ty oceurred till this morning. : 

Mr. CALHOUN wished to know: if he was 
correct in his understanding that the Senator from 
Kentucky accepted the proposition of the Senator. 
from Alabama, that the bill was to be taken up cn 
the condition that the amount of loan should be re- 
stricted to the immediate exigences of the Treasury? 

Mr. CLAY said he would ask the Senator from 
South Carolina, asa man of candor and truth, if 
he really understood, from any thing he (Mr. 
Cray) had said in reply to the Senator from Ala- ` 
bama, that he had accepted a proposition to cut 
down the amount of the Joan one half? | 

Mr. CALHOUN said the Senator had no right 
to puta question to himin that form. He kad 
said nothing to authorize it; he had merely asked if 
he was correct in his understanding of the terms 
on which consert was given for taking up the bill. 

Mr. CLAY. I have the floor, sir, and have not 
yielded it.. Would any one on either side of the 
House say it was his understanding that he had 
accepted the proposition on that condition; wouid 
the Senator from Alabama— 

Mr. KING said bis proposition was to take up 
the bill and amend itso as to limit the amount to 
the exigencies only of the Treasury. i 

Mr. CLAY expiained that the bill, as modified 
by the other House, would make the loan very little | 
in effect different from that of outstanding Trea- 
sury notes, Instead of a deferred period of eight 
years, three years would be the term of loan. The 
loan bill would, in fact, be loss objectionable than 
the Treasury note system, because the power of 
raising money by loan was express in the Consti- 
tution; but objections were entertained by some as 
to the constitutionality of Treasury notes. The 
difficulty is avoided—the end is the same—the only 
difference is as to the shape of the loan.. When 
allowed to explain the bill, he would show the exi- 
gency fora twelve million lcan.. l 

Mr. CALHOUN said he felt it necessary to say 
a few. words in relation to the question put to him 
by the Senator from Kentucky. 

The Senator irom Alabama had made a propo- 
sition to take up the loan bill, and modify it so as 
to extend only to the exigencies of the Treasury. 
The Senator from Kentucky complimented the Se- 
nator from Alabama for his course. The bill was 
about to be taken up, when, to avoid all misunder- 
standing, he [Mr, Catnoun] rose and inquired of 
the.Senator from Kentucky if he was correct in un- 
derstanding that he accepted the proposition, He 
did not say he had; he merely asked if he had. The 
Senator, in a manner unauthorized by the question, 

` pat it (Mr, Catnoun) to his camdlor and truth to 
say, did he really understand him to have so ae- 
cepted the proposition. He would tell that Sena 
tor that he was at all times prepared to put his can- 
dor and truth to the test with that of the Senator. 

Was there not every reason to doubt that the 
real object of this loan bill was for the present 
exigencies of the Governmen!, when it was will 
known from the Treasury report, and the expesi- 
tion of it here, that there could be ne exigencies to 
any such amouni? Did the Senator forget, that 
coupled with this measure was his proposition to 
raise the taxes on imported aricles, except one or 
two, to twenty percent? And are these the only 
causes of suspicion? et any man read ihe report 
of the Secretary on the Treasury, and then lay his 
hand on his heart and say there are no groands of 
suspicion as to what is contemplated by ihis Joan. 
The official organ of the Administration yesterday 
was evidently at great pains to make outa large 
deficit. The very attempt made to prove a jarge 


deficit, disclosed the design. ay connection wiih 
this hasty legislation to raise a loan of twelve mil- 
lions. He regretted that the Senator from Ala- | 


bama had allowed his proposition to have any con- 
nection with an assumption of deficit. : 

Could he [Mr. Catuoun] with any truth or jast- 
-ice, be accused of any unfair intention in warning 
the Senate against being led inte a measure which 
he regarded as an attempt to lay the foundation for 
establishing a system of permanent Joans that must 
lead to evils incaleulable, and to such a monstrous 
accumulation of power as cannot butendanger the 
institutions of the country? 

Complaints have been made against the Senators 
on this side for opposing this loan bill, as if they 
were, in doing so, merely denying the necessary 
supplies forthe Treasury. Hadthey no right to 
resist a losn, three times larger than necessary, 
and therefore more than suspicions? If he had to 
stand alone, he would never consent to vote for any 
supply to the Treasury without knowing the spe- 
cific object and confining it to that alone. ` Lei the 
gentlemen ec ‘nomize first, and when theyhave re- 
trenched as far as possible, and can show that they 
have not gotup this scheme for mere humbug, 
then, if they can make it appear that there will be 
a deficit, and that they are not themselves bound to 
supply itas they made it, it will be time encugh, if 
they are opposed, to complain. 

The debate wes furiber continued by Messrs. 
BENTON, WALKER, CLAY, SEVIER, AL- 
LEN, WOODBURY, and TAPPAN ; and, at the 
request of Mr. TAPPAN, the call for the yeas and 
nays being withdrawn, the bil! was taken up. 

THE LOAN BILL. 

The bill from House authorizing a loan of twelve 
millions of doilars being taken ap— 

Mr. CLAY said, as the condition of the Treasury 
had already been fully diserssed in the Senate, it 
was nol hecessary to occupy the time of the Senate 
to any great extent, in the expose of our financial 
situation, which he was about to submit. The 
outstanding appropriations: amouated to about 
$33,500,000. ‘Phe appropriations for the current 
year were abou! $24,210,000. Leaving a balance 
oč outstanding appropriations, at the end of the 


year, of $9,290,000.. There were certain addilion- 


al appropriations recommended by the War De- 
partment for putting ihe country in a state of de- 
fence, to the amount of two and a half millions, 
which, added to ihe $24,210,000, would make near- 
ly $27,000,000. The Secretary had omitted—and 
bow he came to omitit he didnot know—one and a 
balf millions from the Navy Department, which, 
added to what was -amended above, would make 
about $28,200,000. But according to the Secreta- 
ry’s siacement, ihe wants of the year were $26,- 
731,000, and the means of the year, which he (Mr. 
Cray) would not examine in detail, as all Senators 
had the documents before them, in which the infor- 
mation was contained, wére $20,730,000, (of which 
abow five anda half millions were in Treasury 
netes,) Which world lexvea balance ofsix mil- 
lions of dolla 


The whole amount of Treasury 
notes authorized io be issued are now cut, with 
the exception of about $110,000. å large amount 
of the Treasury notes would fall due the latter part 
of this or the beginning of next year, and to redeem 
ihem, the Secretary had supposed six zillions 
would be nece ‘That made asum of twelve 
millions, which was the amount of the loan bill, 
Tre Secretary proposed an additional sum of four 
miilions as 2 reserve fund. But the committee of 
the House, and the House itself, instead of giving 
that, had not reserved a single dollar. An imme- 
diate loan te the amonat of twelve millions of dol- 
lars, Was necessary fo meel the wants of ihe present 
year, without leaving a single cent of reserved 
fund in the Treasury; excluding the one and a salf 
million of dellars required for the Navy Depart- 
ment, the wants of the Treasury weie twelve mil- 
lions; and thisexcluded all reserve funds. That 
was the Seeretary’s views. 

He would present another short view, which was 
taken chiefly from docements in the Treasury. _ 
In this, the amount required for the current ser- 

vice of the year, was, $24,000,000 


For the War Department, 
For the Home Squadron, 
For ordnance, &c. T 
For a reserve fund, 


Making the total amount, 


The actual and estimated means were $20,7, 
395, leaving a deficiency of: nine anda half 
lions dollars. Adding to this, ten millions-of Tr 
sury notes which, according to the above slate- 
ment, would -probably fall dué this year, made’ the. 
total wanis of the Government, including ‘the res 
demption of Treasury notes, nineteen. and a half’ 
millions dollars. Taking the two and a half mit- 
Hons proposed by the Secretary for fortificati 
and the two millions for a reserve fund, from this. 
deficit, it would still leave fourteen and’a half mil- 
lions required, or two and a half millions beyond 
the proposed loan. eet 

As to the plan of the bill, it was not a loan to 
be taken up immediately for the whole twelve mil- 
lions. The language of the bill was precisely like 
that of the Treasury Note bill—authorizing the. 
President to borrow not beyond theamount required 
by the exigencies of the Government... What 
would be the operation of the bill? The Secretary 
had told them that during - the quarter beginning 
with the Ist June, there would be a deficit of five 
millions. The Secretary would.immediately gon- 
tract a loan of two, three, or four millions, accord- 
ing to the wants of the Treasury. Was there‘any. 
impropriety in vesting such discretion with him? 
They had given to the President power, ia one 
case, to borrow ten millions dollars, and call out 
fifty thousand men for the defence of the country; 
and he asked if it was expecting. too much of ho-" 
norable Senators, even on the other side, to repose ` 
so much confidence in the’ Administration as to 
nass a bili vesting the power to contract à- loan not 
‘eyond twelve millions, to meet the wants‘of Go- 
vernment? pete aoe iy) enh ay 

Although hedid not accord in the sentiment -at- 
tributed to one of our great men now no more, 
thata public debt was a public blessing, and be- 
lieved that all debt, public and ` private, should be 
avoided, yet in some cases it could not be avaiited, 
and in extreme cases, such as war for instance, he 
thought posterity would have no just ground of 
complaint should a portion of. the burden be 
devolved uponthem, What had posterity done for 
us; he would ask, in-the language of a British states- 
man; on the contrary, what have we not done. for 
posterity? We bequeath to them a great and glorious. 


- country, whose institutions are the pride and the 


wonder of mankind. If it was proper, in connec- 
tion with this subject to allude to the affairs of pri- 
vate individuals, he would say that neither his 
wife nor himself had contracted a debt, even in a 
store, for the last twenty years. If we have wants, 
and have the money in our pockets, we supply them; 
if we have not the money, we repress them. Thig 
was his own course; but in this young and growing 
country, a few millions of dollars of debt would 
not be noticed. He was one of those ‘who: had 
actively participated in the measures preceding the 


i declaration cf war against Great Britain; and he 


thanked God he had lived to see the debt: incurred 
in the prosecution of that war, amounting to above 
one hundred millions of dollars, entirely discharged, 
without being felt by the people. By- this bill “no 
permanent debt was created; it Was more tempora- 
ry ihan the debt occasioned by Treasury . notes, 
That was was a debt of four years, and this -would 
be but of three years. It was not attempted to 
throw this debtoffto another Administration; but to. 
liquidate. it, and leave no debt for the. next Admi- 
nisiration, although the present . Administration 
had found a debt on coming inio power. He 
usted then, that taking..all these considerations 
into view, the measure would be found of such. a 
character 2s to commend itself to the favorable 
consideration of gentlemen on all sides of, the 
- House. £ : 
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Mr. WRIGHT would cheerfally vote so much 


supplies as were necessary. for the prompt and effi- | 


cient discharge of the operations of the Treasury 
Department; but he was not convinced by the ar- 
guments of the honorable Senator from Kentucky, 
that the sum proposed by him was neccesary.. < 

‘Mr. CLAY said-he ought to have supplied the 
Senate with a piece of information, and that was; 
‘that the receipts from customs, during the first 
half ‘year ending on the ist of July, was less than 
the lowest estimate, being $5,703,000. 

Mr. WRIGHT continued. Inthe conrse of the 
preliminary debate, it was obvious thata wide dif- 
ference existed between the Senator from Ken- 
tucky and himself as to the liabilities and resources 
of the Treasury; but without going into that 
matter now, he would say that he would be much 
relieved if convinced that the passage of this bill 
would not facilitate proceedings in carrying out the 
provisions of the bill to distribute revenue derived 
trom the sales of the public lands. If on the face of this 
act of legislation, he could see the distinct and clear 
declaration that the bill was not intended to bor- 
row money to supply a deficiency proposed to be 
created by the distribution of the land sales, the 
bill would be divested of one of its most serious 
objections. Without expressing his opinion as to 
the wants of the year, he felt bound to supply them, 
and for the year only, leaving the future wants of 
the. Government as a subject for consideration, 
when the rearrangement of our system of duties was 
taken up by Congress. He had prepared an amend- 
ment, which he.was unable to see would be objec- 
tionable to the friends of the bill. He desired to 
render it certain, that they should not borrow any 
money to supply any distribution from the Trea- 
sury. He moved the following amendment, to be 
added to the Ist section of the bili: 

“Provided, however, That nothing in this act contained, 
shall be construed to authorize any further or greater amount 
of loans, than shall appear to the President of the United States 
to be necessary, to defray the current expenses of the Govern’ 
ment, and to redeem, as they shall become redeemable, the 
Treasury notes which have been issued, and are to be issued 
under the authority of existing laws, after the application of 
the money in the Treasury, andall the accruing revenue from 
customs, lands, and all other sources, to this object. 

{Nor shall any portion of such money or revenue, or the 
the avails of any loan to be made under the authority granted 
in this act, be applied to the redemption of Treasury notes 
outstanding and not due, and payable, according to the terms of 
such notes;] nor any portion of accruing revenue, from what- 
ever source derived, be applied to any other purpose than the 
payment of the current expenses of Government,and the pay. 
ment of the outstanding Treasury notes due and payable, when 
the consequence of other appropriations might bean increase of 
public debt to be contracted under this act.” 

The design of the amendment wes that the mo~ 
ney should not be borrowed, except to supply a 
deficiency which might exist in the Treasury after 
the application of the now accruing revenue; end 
that the loan shall not be made under this bill to 
take up, in advance, the outstanding Treasury 
notes. He considered it would be a bad operation 
financially, to redeem these notes now in a stock, 
which had three years to run. 

If the customs was increased as the Secretary of 
the Treasury had recommended, those notes could 
be redeemed by the accruing revenue. And the 
object of the amendment was also to make the bill 
what the honorable Senator from Kentu: ky said it 
was designed to be—an authority to supply the 
wants ef the Treasury, and not by any means to 
facilitate the operations of the distribution act. 

Mr. CLAY said the Senator from New York 
had said that it was not incumbent on Congress to 
provide the means of Government beyond the pre- 
sent year. They could not apportion the exact 
amount of Treasury notes, between the latter part 
of this and the first of next year. The Senator 
from New York knew that under the Co-npromise 
Act, on the 31st of December next, one .oiety of 
five million dollars went off from duties, and the 
other on the last of June of next year. and if no 
provisions were made against the defici-ncy from 
this cause, he had no doubt but the twelve millions 
loan would be far short. If he understood the 
Amount of the amendment, he had no c'jection to 
it, except that clause forbidding the contraction of 
any loan to take up Treasury notes, before the 
time they were made payable. In cases where a 
loan could be contracted ata less rate of interest 
than the note paid, it was right that the Secretary 
have the power to a make loan, and absorb the 
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Treasury notes. He proposed to the Senator to 


-withdraw thatclause. -> 


Mr. WRIGHT expressed his willingness to mo- 
dify itin the manner desired by ithe Senator, but 
he repeated his opinion that it would notbe an 
economical administration for the Government, 
with the prospect of redeeming these notes from 
the accruing revenue, to put them outof ils. power 
for three years for the purpose of saving one per 
cent. ; aE 
Mr. CALHOUN hoped the Senator from New 
York would not modify the amendment as` pro- 
posed. Itwould still leave the Secretary at liberty 
to exchange stock not redeemable for three years 
for Treasury notes, which will be redeemable at 
the expiration of the year after their issue. To 
understand the force of the objection to this ex- 


change, we must cast our eyes to the other wing of | 


the Capitol, and witness what’s going on there. A 
bill has been reported in that House to raise the 
duties on imports to twenty per cent. on all articles 
new duty free, or which are subject to a duty less 
than twenty percent. This would raise the reve- 
nue from that source alone to twenty-five millions 
of dollars, which, with that from the public Jands, 
if the Distribution bill should be defeated, would 
make the annual income of the Government at 
least twenty-eight millions of dollars. This vast 
increase of income is proposed at the moment 
when the expenditures of the Government ought te 
be reduced at least four or five millions of dol- 
lars, in consequence of the near approach to the 
termination of the Florida war, the completion of 
public buildings, the falling in of pensions, and 
diminution under various other heads of expendi- 
ture. 

Now he would ask, what must be the inevitable 
result of this vast increase of revenue, with a great 
diminution in expenditure, should this exchange 
be permitted? The first effect would be that there 
would be no public debt to absorb the surplus for 
the next three years. The next inevitable result 
would be either a large accumulation of surplus, 
with all the corrupting and disorganizing effects 
which we have recently experienced, or a vast in- 
crease of disbursements, which would bring back 
all that lawless and wasteful system of expendi- 
tures which are now in the course of reduction, 
and which have been found so difficult to reduce. 
Such must be the certain consequences. 

Let gentlemen of the staple States be warned. 
Your constituents (addressinz them) believe that 
they pay far more than their due share of the im- 
ports; that tariffs, debts, and taxes, fall heavily upon 
them, and that they receive but very little remu- 
neration in the shape of disbursements. In all 
this he believed they were righ!; and he would ask 
gentlemen of all sides from that section of the 
country, whether they can justify themselves in 
supporting measures which, whether intended or 
not, are calcw'ated to bring back the state of things 
which existed some eight or ten yeats since, and 
from which they and their constituents have been 
extricated with so much difficulty. 

But passing over many other considerations, he 
objected to loans, because when made by the Go- 
vernment for bank paper, as they must be, they 
were, in their nature, fraudulent. What is the 
nature of the transaction stripped of all disguise, 
and viewed as it really is? The Government gives 
to banks in the form of stocks, bearing say six per 
cent. interest, and receive from the banks in ex- 
change their promissory’ notes without interest. 
And what gives circulation to these promissory 
notes beyond the amount of their capital in gold 
and silver? What but the faet that the Govern- 
ment gives them credit by putting them on the 
same footing with gold and silver in all its peeu- 
niary transactions, whether in the collection of its 
dues, in the payment of the publie lands, or its dis- 
bursements?. Through your credit, the community 
at large give them credit; and it is this, and not be- 
cause they are incorporations, which circulates 
their notes, and gives them a credit so far beyond 
the amount of their capital. What is this then but 
Government buying its own eredit from the banks 
at the rate of six per cent. instead of using its own 
credit directly and exclusively, which would be as 
safe, and much safer, than make an exchange for 


it at the rate of six per cent. with the nominal 
credit of the banks? He knew that this would be 
called abstraction—metaphysics—by: the whole 
corps, who are now so busily engaged in using the 
Government as the agent to delude and plunder the 
people under the mystification of general terms— 
banks, stccks, loans, and the like. . He cared not 
what they ‘called it; it is in fact nothing more 
than a plain and simple. process of analysis, in- 
tended to show the real nature of the transaction 
covered up under those vaguè and general terms. 

. Mr. CLAY said he differed with the. Senator 
from South Carolina as to the amount which 
would be brought into the Treasury by increasing 
the duties to 20 per cent. Instead of twenty-five 
millions it would not be more than twenty-two or 
twenty-three millions. Mr. Cray then went. at 
some length into the pledges which were given by 
the party now in power during the Presidential 
canvass, and said they would be redeemed. He 
alluded to the remark that he [Mr. Catnoun] re- 
presented a tax-paying people. He represent a 
tax-paying people, with his 350,000 niggers and a 
moiety of whites! Don’t we all represent a tax- 
paying people? Kentucky paid more tax per éapi- 
ta than South Carolina, and he would venture to 


say that the people of the free Atlantic States pay - 


more than the white inhabitants of South Carolina. 
But this is not all the compiaint. Thè expendi- 
tures are not in his section of the country; they are 
in another place. Well, this unequal disburse- 
ment of the public money resulted from the nature 
of things, and if the Creator had made the tides to 
rise higher at Boston and New York than on the 
Gulf, it was no fault of this Government. We 
could not reverse the laws of nature for the sake 
of spending precisely as much money in South Ca- 
rolina as was necessary to be expended in the same 
space in other parts of the Union, and of the 
world. And if this be a fixed and unchangeable 
law, what is the case made out by the Senator but 
an argument for the dissolution of the Union, 
though he would not attribute that purpose to him? 
The taxes of this Government were paid by the 
consumers, and there was more consumption by 
the free whites than by the slaves, aud there was 
cons: quently more paid by the free States than the 
slave Slates. 

Mr. CALHOUN said that the Senator from 
Kentucky told us that this bill would admit of no 
delay—that the Treasury was exhausted, and that 
it must be passed forthwith; and yet, in the face 
of these declarations, he has strayed wide of the 
subject into a debatable field which would tale 
days to do justice to the subjects on which he has 
touched, if he (Mr. CaLnoun) chose’ to follow his 
example. He had said nothing to justify this in- 
troduction of those general topics. All he said 
was that the gentlemen whom he addressed, and 
who are from the staple States, represented con- 
stituents opposed to tariffs, to wasteful expendi- 
tures, and the other consequences which must ne- 
cessarily flow from this measure; and that he be- 
lieved they were right in their opposition. This, 
as amatter of fact, the Senator knew was incon- 
trovertible, and he, in order to have something to 
say, directs his attack against the proposition which 
he (Mr. Caroun) had maintained some weeks 
since, when another subject under consideration— 
that the fiseal action of the Government—that is 
taking taxation and disbursements together-—must 
of necessity be unequal. Does he, the Senator, 
undertake to deny the truth of the assertion? Can 
any man, who has the least understanding upon 
the subject deny that it must necessarily result— 
taking taxation and disbursements together—that 
one portion of the community must receive back 
in disbursements more than it paid in taxes and 
another less; and that to the former, taxes would, 
in reality, be but bounties; while to the latter, they 
would be what their name imports, taxes? Tin 
making the assertion he only laid down a great and 
fundamental truth—a proper understanding of 
which was necessary to a just action of the Go- 
vernment. Without venturing to d-ny the propo- 
sition, the Senator asserts that it must lead to dis- 
union, and thinks it so palpable that it is necessary 
to acquit me of aiging at it. i 

It would indeed lead to disanion if the only ob 
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ject of Government was money; bat he (Mr. CALs 
noun) held that it had higher and holier purposes— 
liberty, security, and perfecting the high moral and 
intellectual qualities with which our Maker has 
thought proper to endow us. Solong as Govern- 
ment fulfilled the purpose for which it was institu- 
ted—the advancement of these high and holy ob- 
jects, every pcrtion of the community ought to be 
willing cheerfully to ‘bear the unequal pecuniary 
weight which must necessarily result from its fiscal 
action, provided—and here he differed from the 
Senator—that- no burdens were imposed but such 
as the just wants of the Government required: 
that no expenditure be made but on such objects 
as fell within the legitimate purposes for which 
Government was instituted: that due economy 
should -be. observed in the. collection and dis- 
bursement of the public revenue: and finally, 
that the expenditure should be made as equal as 
the nature of the subject would permit. The South 
asks no more, but thus much she demands and will 
insist on, As to himself, he (Mr. C.) would rather 
his own lot, with these limitations, should be cast 
in the portion of the country that contributes most 


“to the public Treasury, than that which receives 


most. ifit should be less favorable to its wealth, 


it would be more favorable to its morals, patriot- 


ism, and its relative political weight in the Union. 

Will the Senator under undertake to deny that 
in this Union there isa tax paying and tax eon- 
suming portion? How else will he account for the 
fact that in 1828, just before the public debt was 
paid, the taxes, under the name of duties, were 
raised to the enormous amount which they were— 
equal at least to two or three times the amount 
which the wants of the Government required, and 
which actually exceeded what it could expend, 
Hew else can he account for it, than, even after the 
surplus had accumulated beyond the expenditure, 
a steady, powerful, and successful resistance 
against the reduction of duties here, compelled one 
of the members of the Union, to resort to the extra- 
ordinary powers of the system to effect the reduc- 
tion? On the supposition that one portion of the 
community was benefited, while the other was 
crushed to the earth by this oppressive system, 
all this is easily explained; but on any other it is 
a profound mystery. 

He would conclude without noticing the other 
remarks of the Senator, which, for the most part, 
consisted of loose, desultory declamation, for which 
he is at least as much distinguished as he would 
havehim (Mr. Catwoun) to be for abstraction and 
metaphysics. 

Mr. WRIGHT, as his friends could not consent 
to the modification, and as he himself preferred the 
amendment without it, declined modifying. 

Mr. CLAY then renewed his motion to strike 
out the clause prohibiting the redemption of Trea- 
sury notes not due. 

Mr. BENTON read from a work by Col. Todd, 
giving the opinions of Gen. Harrison, of which 
immense numbers were issued pending the Presi- 
dential election, and in that werk there was no 
mention of a National Bank, or of a distribution 
bill, or any other of the measures which it is now 
said were decided by that election; but it went to 
show that General Harrison had no other opinion 
than that he would sign all laws passed by Con- 
gress. i 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama asked for the ayes and 
noes on ihe amendment. 

Mr. BUCHANAN thought there was no differ- 
ence in sentiment on this subject between the gen- 
tlemen on opposite sides of the chamber. Was 
there any authority given to the Secretary of the 
Treasury by this bill to anticipate the payment of 
Treasury notes? 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky said there was not. 

The question was then taken on the amendment 
proposed by Mr. Cray of Kentucky to the amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. WrianT, and it was carried: 
ayes 27, noes 21, as follows: 

YEAS—Mersrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay- 
ard, Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Dixon, Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, 
Ker, Mangum, Merrick, Morehead, Phelps, Por- 
ter, Prentiss, Preston, Simmons, Smith of India- 
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na, Southard, Tallmadge, White, and Wood- 
bridge—27. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, 
Linn, MeRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Sevier, 
Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, 
Williams, Woodbury, Wright, and Young—21. 

Mr. WRIGHT considered the adoption of the 
amendment as important. He was opposed to the 
bill if it was intended to facilitate the purposes of 
the distribution bill. The Senator from Kentucky 
had assured him there was no such intention, but 
he thought it would be better to express this on the 
face of the bill. $ 

Mr. CLAY said if the amendment was a side 
blow at the distribution bill, he thought it objec- 
tionable. 

Mr. WRIGHT said there was no side b'ow 
about it. The amendment was drawn to meet the 
précise state of the case. The bill proposed to 
raise money for the wants of the Government, and 
he wished to confine it to that object.. 

Mr. CLAY said, then he could not support the 
amendment. He was not wil'ing to preclude Go- 
vernment in advance, and could not help express- 
ing his surprise that the Senator should have pro- 
posed this amendment to the bill. 

Mr. WRIGHT said he was assured by the Se- 
nator from Kentucky, (Mr. Cray,] the Senator from 
Indiana, [Mr. Smrraj and other Senators all around 
him, that the object of this bill was simply 
to supply the wanis of the Government; and 
when he wanted to express that object on the 
face of the bill, honorable Senators rise in their 
places and express their surprise. Without. this 
amendment, if this bill should pass, and 
the distribution bill should also pass, the ef- 
effect would be this: when the period for mak- 
ing the distribution should arrive, which was one 
year after the passage of the bill, if there was not 
sufficient funds in the Treasury, the money raised 
by this loan might be applied to that purpose. His 
object was to prevent that. In his opinion we 
had no constitutional power to borrow money to 
distribute ameng the States. 2 

Mr. HUNTINGTON briefly opposed the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SEVIER inquired if five millions provided 
for in the present bill, was not to pay off Trea- 
sury notes not due until after the 4th of March 
next? Why could these be not as well provided 
for at the next session? or was it to create the im- 
pression that twelve millions was the amount of 
the legacy of debt bequeathed by Mr. Van Bu- 
ren to the present Administration? 

Mr. PRESTON was opposed to the amendment, 
as anticipating a contingency which might, or 
might not happen. He thought every measure 
should be opposed on its own merits; and it would 
be time enough to fight the distribution bill when it 
was taken up. 2 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana said there was no inten- 
tion of borrowing money for distribution. The de- 
ficiency in the public Treasury, occasioned by the 
distribution of the proceeds of the lands, would be 
supplied by a tax on luxuries. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama asked the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. Smitu] if there was any restricting 
clause in the distribution bill, providing that no 
distribution should be made until there was a sur- 
plusin the Treasury. He had understood that the 
Senator had declared he would not consent to a dis- 
tribution, if loans or taxes were necessary to sup- 
ply the deficiency. is not the bill, as he has re- 
ported it back from the committee of which he is 
chairman, somewhat inconsistent with that declara- 
tion? Gentlemen say this loan is not intended for 
purposes of distribution. Then why notsay so on 
its face? If the amendment was negatived, he 
would understand, and the whole country would 
understand it as a declaration by the dominant 
party thal they had the power, and weuld exercise 
it, of borrowing money to be distributed among the 
States. . 

Mr. KING bad understood from the remarks 
of the Senator from Kentucky, this morning, 
that he was prepared to show that the Trea- 
sury needed the whole amount provided for in 
this bill, and he (Mr. K.) was bound to say 
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that: he. had entirely failed of doing so.’ The 
amount wanted for the services of the year, was, in 


‘his (Mr. K’s) opinion,. not more than $2,600,000. 


He asked the Senator from South Carolina [ Mr, 
Preston] how he could support this bill, opposed 
as he was to borrowing money for distribution, 
when it was evident a portion of this loan would be 
applied to that pur-pose. | Se eas 

` Mr. PRESTON said the bill estimated twelve 
millions as necessary for the exigencies of the Go- 
vernment, and gave a discretionary power with the 
President to borrow that much if he deemed-it he- 
cessary. He would oppose the Distribution bill 
when it came properly before them. —_. 

Mr. LINN said, pending the late Presidential 
elections, it was asserted that the nation’ was forty 
millions in debt, and immense numbers of maps, 
printed in columns similar to. geological: strata, 
were circulated throughout the country, in which 
the expenditures of Mr. Van Buren’s administras 
tion, compared with those that preceded it, towered 
like the Andes or Himalaya mountains, © The 
debt of for:y millions hassince been gradually re- 
duced as we have approached it from 40 to 30, then 
to 25, then to 18, and now finally to 12 millions, 
six of which are not due till next March, and area 
debt conir.cted by the present Administration. 
Trickery and humbuggery were very prevalent in 
modern times, and the Whigs had been practising 
them on a grand scale; but, thank God, the time 
was coming, when trickery and humbuggery would 
not answer. é i $ 

Mr. L. denounced in warm terms the distribution 
of the public revenue at the present crisis, when | 
every cent should be applied to putting the country 
in a proper state of defence. He directed their at- 
tention to the frontiers, and inquired whether there 
was not much probability that the proceeds of ‘the: 
public lands might be necessary to protect ‘those 
who had purchased, or were invited to purchase 
them, from the savage hordes who were ready, at the 
first sound of war with England, to break in and- 
ravage and destroy the scattered settlements, He 
alluded to the drain which the recent defence of our 
national territories had made upon the Treasury, 
and asked if this was a time to give away the na- 
lion’s resources in these lands.. ahs 

Mr. ALLEN traced this policy to its results. 
He pointed to those who were pressing upon the 
heels of Congress to hurry on those measures. He 
pointed to the letters received by the Secretary of 
State from Mr. Bates of the House of Barings, 
and from the Rothschilds of London, insisting that 
itis of “the utmost importance in a financial as 
well asa commercial view of the national character 
and credit of the United States,” a State’s debts 
should be provided for;. and telling Mr. Webster 
that “from the general expectations which areen- 
tertained that your able Administration will ob- 
serve a sound policy, honorable as well as advan- 
tageous to the Republic, and from the high opinion 
we have formed of your enlightened views and 
zealous regard for the interest of your country, we 
have no doubt you will deem an occasion of this 
nature worthy of particular attention.’ He asked 
what was the policy now proposed, but that dic- 
tated in the letter of Rothschilds and Barings, and . 
the whole list of London bankers, whose corre- 
spondence, as recently drawn from the State: De- 
partment, is now before Congress. They seek pro- 
vision for the payment of the dividends due from 
the States. The public lands are distributed to 
make that provision, and the General Government, . 
as a conseqxence, is called upon torun up anas 
tional debt with those. bankers to supply the deficit 
in its own Treasury. The States areno longer 
able to borrow to pay the interest on their debts, 
and the General Government is driven to give up 
its revenue, and to borrow for itself, because the 
States are no longer able to borrow for themselves. 

The question was then taken on the amendment 
of Mr. Wricat, and decided in the negative— 
ayes 23, noes 26, as foliows: j i 

“YEAS—iessrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, Hen- 
derson, King; Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, Nichol- 
son, Pierce, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Stur- 
geon, Tappan, Walker, Williaws, Woodbury, 


Wright, and Young—23. 
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. INAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay- 
ard, Berrien; Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Dixon, Evans, Graham, Huntington, Ker, Man- 
gum, Merricz, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, 
‘Preston, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Southard, 
Tallmadge, White, and Woodbridge—26: 


-On motion of Mr. PRESTON, the Senate thèn | 


went into Executive session, and afterwards ad- 
journed. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Frway, July 16, 1841, 

After the reading of the journal, X 

Mr. BIDLACK, upon leave, presented a memorial in relation 
to the repeal of the acts of Congress admitting railroad iron 
free of duty. Mr. Bronacs, after referring to what he had 
heretofore stated: upon the subject of the unequal operations of 
the tariff laws on:the subject of iron, said he had desired to of- 
fer the following resolution, and to refer the matter to the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures: $ 

Resolved, That the Committee on Manufactures be instruct- 
ed to inquire into the expediency of repealing so. much of the 
provisions of any astof Congress as admits tae importation of 
railroad iron free of duty, and to inquire generally whether the 
effects of the present tariff lawson the subject of iron are not 
unjust and unequal intheir operations. 

After some conversation with Mr. FILLMORE, chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, in which Mr. FILLMORE was 
understood to say that the committee would report a bill effect- 
ing the object proposed, M 

Mc. BIDLACK said he would, for the present, Jet the petition 
go to the Committee of Ways and Means. 

:By leave of the House, Mr. WINTHROP of Massachusetts, 
and Mr. GOODE of Ohio, presented memorials, which were 
appropriately referred. 

‘Mr. DAVIS of Kentucky asked and obtained leave to offer the 
following resolutions: Š 

Resvived, That the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and 
the Postmaster General, do, severally, report to this House, at 
the next session of Congress, the number of persons employed 
in the public service, in any manner, in their respective depart- 
ments, or in any business directly or indirectly connected with 
suah departments, either in orout of Washington City; and 
that they also report the duties required by law and performed 
by ail such persons; what portion of their time is required in 
the performance of such duties; what is their compensation 
severally, and what reform and retrenchment may be reasona. 
ble and practicable in diminishing the number of persons so 
employed in the public service—excepting all soldiers, ma- 
rines, andsaijlors, and their officers, in the servicé of the United 
States, from the operation hereof. 

Aezolved, That the secretary of the Treasury do report to 
the House of Representatives, at its next session, in what me- 
dium or currency the several Pension Agents, since March, 
1839, have paid tmo several pensioners within their agencies, 

Resolved, that the Secretary of the Treasury do, at the next 
session, report to this House what sums shali have been piid 
into the ‘Treasury, in virtue of all laws limiting the pay or 
other emoluments of any officer or other person in the employ- 
ment of the Government of the United States, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Tennessee offered the following amend- 
ment in addition to Mr. Davis's resolutions: 

. “Phat the President of the United States be requested to lay 
before the House a list of all the officers of the Government 
who derive their appointment from the nomination of the Pre- 
sident and concurrence of the Senate, who have been removed 
from office since the 4th of March Jast, denoting in such list 
their names, their grades, and dates of their removals, and of 
the persons appointed in their places, Also, a Hstof the names 
of those whose times of service, being limited vo four years, 
were not renominated to the Senate. And a tike list of names 
of those nominated in their places. 

“And he it further resolved, That the Secretary of State, 
the sceretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of the Savy, and 
the Secretary of War, and the Postmaster General, be directed 
to report to this House, the names of all persons removed from 
office or the employment of the Government, (other than those 
appointed by the President and Senate,) and the names of those 
appointed or employed jin their places, since the dih day of 
March last.” 

Itwas understood by Mr. Jonnson that Mr. Davis accept- 
ed the amendment. 

Mr. DAVIS then moved the previous question, upon which 

Mr. JOHNSON said “agreed,” and commenced speaking, 

The SPEAKER said that Mr. Jounson was not entifled to 
the floor. 

Mr. OLIVER said he was in favor of the proposed amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. C. Jonn- 
son,] and he felt most happy to find his friend from Kentucky, 
{Mr. Davis,] who was the mover of the original proposition, 
accepting and assenting to thisamondment. He regarded the 
subject matter of the resolution and amendment as legitimate 
subjects of inquiry, and he hoped the House would sustain the 
amendment and original proposition. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Tennesse now claimed the floor to speak 
upon his amendment. 

The SPEAKER said that he was notentided to it. That 
when Mr. J. offered his amendment he took his seat, and thereby 
forfeited his right to the floor. 

Mr, JOHNSON said he resumed his seat to await the read- 
ing. of his amendment by the Clerk. 

Mi. BOTTS asked Mr. Davis of Kentucky to withdraw the 
previous question to permit him to offer the following as an ad- 
ditional resolution: 

“That they also report the names ofall officers removed under 
similar circumstances, from the 4th March, 1829, to the 4ih 
March, 1811; (and also. to inform this House why they have got 
removed faithless and incompetent officers with greater des- 
patch than they have done.”’} 

Mr, DAVIS ‘said he accepied Me. Borrs’s amendment, and 
asked the Clerk now to read the resolution as modified, which 

was done accordingly. 

Mr. BROWN -of Pennsylvania suggested ty Mr. Borrs to 
amend his amendment by inserting in the proper place the fot- 
lowing: 

“And the reason why competent officers have been removed, 
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and incompetent-men,-of bad. character, appointed in their 
laces.’? x Ee ” : 
j Mr. BOTS declined the suggestion. re 
Mr. CLIFFORD asked a division of the resolution, so as 


to take the question on Mr. Davis’s and Mr. Borts’s sepa- 


rately. a 
Mr. STANLY moved to lay the whole subject upon the table. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


Mr. ADAMS called for the reading of the resolution. i 


` Mr. TURNEY of Tennèssee askedif the reading of the reso- 
lution was in order, it having been read once. : 

The CHAIR said it was in order, ner ; g 

Mr. TURNEY said hehad no objection. to the reading; but 
he desired to havea uniform rule. The other day. he asked to 
have a bill read on its final passage, that had not been read at 
all, andit was refused. He theretore appealed from the deci- 
sion of the Chair. 

The question was then taken, and the decision of the Chair 
sustained. The question was then taken on the motion to lay 
the resolution on the table, and resulted in yeas 65, nays Ld, 
So the House refused to lay the resolution on the table. 

Mr. ALFORD of Georgia rose to a question of order. He 
said the subject was not embraced in the President’s message, 
and was therefore not in order under a late rule of the House. 
i WILLIAMS of North Carolina asked the Clerk to read 
the rule. $ 

Mr. ALFORD withdrew his question of order. 

Mr. BOLTS said the Speaker had been mistaken in suppos- 
ing that the previous question had been ordered. 

The SPEAKER acknowledged that he had. 

Mr. McKAYjof North Carolina asked ajdivision of Mr. Borts’s 
amendment, to take the question first on that part of it not in- 
cluded in brackets; and second on that part included in*brackets; 
which was agreed to. 

The question was then taken by yeas and nays on the first 
branch of Mr. Borr’s amendment, and resulted as follows: 
Yeas 188, nays 4. 
ie nays were Messrs. ANDREWS, CusHinc, Dawson, and 

ISR. 

Tre second division of the amendment was then read, and 
upon it the yeas and nays were ordered, and were—yeas 34, 
nays 145, as follows: 

YEA?—Messrs. Arnold, Aycrigg, Blair, Botts, Bronson, Wil- 
liam B Campbell, Caruthers, Chittenden, Clinton, Cowen, 
Cravens, Garrett Davis, Fessenden, A. Lawrence Foster, Gen- 
try, Graham, Green, Halsted, Hudson, Ingersoll, James Irvin, 
Morris, Osborne, Owsley, Briggs, Rodney, Russell, Snyder, 
Taliaferro, Trumbull, Van Buren, Van Rensselear, and John 
Young--34. 

NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Alford, Allen, Landaff W. Andrews, 
Sherlock J. Andrews, Arrington, Babcock, Baker, Barton, 
Black, Boardman, Bordon, Bowne, Boyd, Brewster, Briggs, 
Aaron V. Brown, Milton Brown, Charles Brown, Burke, Bur- 
nell, Sampson H. Butler, Wiliam Butler, Wm. O. Butler. Green 
W Caldwell, J. Campbell, T.J. Campbell. Cary, Chapman, Clif- 
ford, Coles, Cranston, Cross, Cushing, Daniel, R. D. Davis, 
William C. Dawson, John B. Dawson, Dean, Deberry, Doan, 
Doig, Eastman, John Edwards, Ferris, Fillmore, John G. Floyd, 
Charles A, Floyd, Gamble, Gates, Gerry, Giddings, Gilmer, 
Goggin, Patrick G. Goode, Gordon, Greig, Hall, Harris, Wil 
liam S. Hastings, John Hastings, Hays, Henry, Holmes, Hop- 
kins, Houck, JTouston, Howard, Hubard, Hunter, James, Cave 
Johnson, Isaac D. Jones, Keim, Andrew Kennedy, King, Lana, 
Lawrence, Lewis, Linn, Littlefield, Lowell, Abraham McClel- 
jan, McKay, McKeon, Mallory, Marchand, Thomas F, Marshall, 
Samson Mason, John Thompson Mason, Mathiot, Mathews, 
Mattocks, Maxwell, Maynard, Miller, Morgan, Morrow, New- 
hard, Nisbet, Oliver, Parmenter, Partridge, Payne, Pendleton, 
Pickens, Plumer, Pope, Powell, Ramsay, Benjamin Randall, 
Ridgway, Rogers, Roosevelt, Sanford, Sergeant, Shaw, Shep- 
peid, Slade, Smith, Stanly, Steenrod, Stuart, Sumter, Sweney, 
John B. ‘Thompson, Richard W. Thompson, Tillinghast, To- 
land, Triplett, Turney, Underwood, Ward, Warren, Washing- 
ton, Watterson, Weller, Westbrook, Joseph L. White, Chris- 
topner H. Williams, Winthrop, Wise, and Augustus Young 
— 145. 7 

So the second branch of the amendment of Mr. Borrs wa 
rejected, . 

‘The question was then then taken on the adoption of the 
amendment as amended, by yeas and nays, and was carried 
in the affirmative by yeas 12 , nays 78. 

The resolution was then adopted as amended by yeas 128, 
nays 7L. 

The SPEAKER taid before the Honse a report from the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury in relation to the manner in which the 
Sub-Treasury law had been carried into execution; which was 
laidon the table, and ordered to be printed, 

Mr. PROFFIT of Indiana wished to ask what had become of 
the Sub-Treasury repeal bill. Not in order. 

Mr. McK&ON of New York asked the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, when he meant to report in the Me- 
Leod case. Noanswer. 

The House then went into Committee of the Whole, Mr. 
Winxtneopr of Massachusetts in the chair, and took up the 

FORTIFICATION BILL. 

The question being on the motion that the committee rise 
and report the bill and amendments tothe House— 

Mr. CUSHING spoke in reply to remarks made by Mr. 
Ruerr the day previous, in which he insisted that gentleman 
had fallen into great errors in relation to the McLeod contro- 
versy. The chief ofthese errors was the statement that the 
real difficulty between this Government and Great Britain on 
that question had arisen under this Administration, and not 
that which preceded it. Mr. ©. referred to Mr, Fox’s letter to 
Mr. Forsyth, which had been dated near three months before 
the jast Administration went out of power, instead of its being 
but a few weeks, as stated by Mr. R. In that letter a demand 
had been made—whether peremptory or not in its toae misht 

e a måtter of ovivion and dispute—but certainly an explicit 
demand for the liberation of McLeod, 'This was on the 13h of 
December, wiile the Van Buren Administration had not gone 
out tul the 4th of March. The gentleman had considered this 
demand as evincing ‘nothing serious, nothing hostile, on the 
partofthe British Government: but the gentleman’s colleague 
(Mr. Pickens] had held a different opinion, and used very dif- 
ferent language in his celebrated report as chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations: in that document it had been 
treated as à solemn matter, and as. presenting an issue of 
peace or war. How far that report might or might not have 
contributed to hasten or to produce such an issue, Mr. C. 
would not undertake to say: but the question between the two 


in 


Governments was certainly a serious question during the for- 
mer Administration. - es ie 

Mr. CLIFFORD here interposed, and called upon Mr. Cusu- 
inc to say whether, there was any thing in that report [Prcx- 
ENs’s} which he then denied, or now denies? 

Mr, CUSHING said it would not be in order, nor would it be 
delicate toward the committee, to go into any thing that had 

assed there on that occasion. g 

Mr. CLIFFORD again called upon hism to affirm or deny: 

Mr, CUSHING said he did not choose toanswer that question, 
as it was not now ‘before the committee., When he thought it 
material he would answer it... Mt. C. expressed his high grati- 
fication-at the patriotic and. honorable -tone of the remarks of 
Mr. Ryert, in regard to his readiness to stand by the country 
whenever her honor should be assailed, and he regretted that 
the question should ever have been mooted as to-what Admi- 
nistration it was under which a national difficulty. should have 
arisen. But as the question had been raised, he desired that the 
facts should be accurately stated and understood. Shoulda 
solemn public question gtow of the existing state of things, he 
trusted the Committee on Foreign Relations would continue to 
present, as on all such questions it had, hitherto presented, an 
undivided front, > PE ESR 

Mr- RHET disclaimed any intention, in the remarks he had 
made, to impute blame to the present Administration, or com- 
mendation to that which had lately been in power as to this 
McLeod controversy. And under which of them the question 
had become so serious a matter was perfectly immaterial. His 
only intention in alluding to it had been to repel the accusation 
made by a gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Mason,) that gentlemen 
attached to the late Administration, and who were now ver 
violent in relation tothe honorof the nation, as connected with 
that question, had formerly submitted with ail patience and qui- 
etness to insult and outrage on the American peeple. It had 
notheen his intention to censure either Administration. All -he 
had meant to insist upon was, that the McLeod case, with its 
surrounding difficuluies, originated, in its present ominous as- 
pect, under this rather than under the last Administration, As 
to its first commencement, indeed, every body knew that it had 
originated three years ago. It was true that Mr, Fox’s letter 
had been written it December, but in saying it had been written 
but a feweeks before the late Administration went out of power, 
he had spoken loosely and generally, but correctly enough, with- 
out aiming at exactness. Now, as to the tone of that Adminis- 
tration as this question, had they, as soon as Mr. Fox’s letter 
was received, taken extreme ground in regard to the demand it 
contained, it would have been said that they had vapored in se- 
curity, knowing that the results would kave-to be met and car- 
ried out by others who were to succeed them. ae 

Mr. R. insisted that there was a wide and obvions difference 
between the tone of Mr. Fox when addressing Mr. Forsyth 
and his late letter io Mr. Webster; and he quoted the former 
letter to show this, In the firstletter he had spoken without 
full authority. Jt was a “‘cal) on the Government ofthe United 
States to interfere to obtain the release of McLeod,” but the lat- 
ter, “the demand of the immediate liberation” of McLeod, was 
made after communication and instructions received. from 
his Goveramentat home. It was this letterand Mr. Websters 
answer to it which constituted the issue between the two na- 
tions; and in relation to that issue it was his own cpinion that 
one of the two nations must recede, or else a resort to war 
seemed inevitable, Now such an issue had not existed under 
the last Administration: it had been produced by the corre- 
spondence which hadrecently passed, since the present Admi- 
nistratiun had come into power. Whether McLeod should 
be hung or acquitted, there still remained a demand upon Great 
Britain for satisfaction for the invasion of our territory and the 
destruction 0i the Caroline: for no Administration would ever be 
sustained by the American people which showed a willingness 
to bow at the feet of any foreign power. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts insisted that the question had been a serious one 
before the Jate Administration gave up the reins, and he refer- 
red to the fact of the printing of his colleague’s [Mr. Picxens’s] 
report; bntthe mere printing ofa reportinferred no sanction 
or approval ofall it contained: it was a mete act of of ordinary 
courtesy to a standing committee of the House, Gentleman 
continually voted to print reports, to every line of which they 
were utterly opposed. Mr. R. bad voted to print the late re- 
port ofthe Secretary of the Treasury, though he believed it-to 
be stuffed with errors from one endofit to the other. True, the 
report [Mr. Picxens’s}] had produced some excitement in 
Europe, but there had been no action of Congress upon it. 
The excitement arose not from its detailsasto the Caroline 
affair, nor the. positions it assumed with respect tojt, The 
details were familiar, and the same position had been assumed 
before, in Mr. Forsyth’s communication, when our Govern- 
ment was first informed that Great Britain acknowledged 
the act to be done by her authority. It was not the case of the 
Caroline that created the excitement; but it was the ani- 
madversions—the report contained on the ambition and ar- 
rogance of England; her ambition in pretending to universal 
dominion, in pushing her conquests into all quarters of the 
world; and her insoleuce in trespassing, whenever it suits her 
interests, on the rights of other nations, - It was this which was 
calculated to awaken all nations to her aggressions—which ir: 
ritated and enraged herpeople. df such suggestions make af- 
fairs “serious” with.Great Britain, it only showed that. we at 
least, as an independent nation, should be still more jealous of 
our rights. Concession was not the way to security with such 
a power. r 

Afiera word or two'of explanation by Mr. Cusnine to Mr. 
RuetT— 

Mr. PICKENS said that he was glad that an opportunity had 
at length been presented to him of making some explanations 
inreference to the history of the report to which allusion had 
been made. Hehad not been present yesterday when the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mason] had- been 
made. From this morning’s report in the Intelligencer, it ap- 
neared that that gentleman had evinced a disposition to consi- 
der Mr. P. asthe author of the report intended to excite agita- 
tion on both sides ofthe water, and to throw the responsibili- 
ty ofthe consequences upon the present Administration. Mr. 
P, should say as little as possible on a subject so delicate, as he 
did not consider this the proper tribunal for the discussion of 
high and delicate questions of diplomatic intercoutse. It would 
be recollected that a resolution had been introduced into the 
House by the gentleman from New Yerk, now chairman. of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, [Mr. Frnuaorg,] at the close 
of the last session, callingon the President for the correspon- 
dence with the British Government in relation to the buraing 
of the steamboat Caroline, in which the demand had been made 


‘for the liberation of McLeod, and that gentleman had himself 
moved to print the communication received in answer to 
that call, and refer it to the committee of which Mr. P. had 
been appointed chairman, It was by that gentleman’s motion 
that the correspondence had been thrown on Mr. P’s hands. 
Nor should he ever-forget. that the motion had been accompa- 
nied by the mover with some pretty bellicose remarks, which 
had been followed by others in a still mgher strain from another 
gentleman from New York, now at the head of the General 
Post Office, (Mr. Grancer.}] Mr. P. had risen at the time, and 
entreated gentlemen to keep quiet, intimating that very inte- 
resting questions might grow out of the communication re- 
ceived, and that a more reserved and prudent tone should be 
observedin regard to them. A gentleman from Kentucky on 
hig jeft [Mr. Uxpsrwoop] bad then risen and delivered a very 
remarkable speech, indeed, on the motion of reference, in 
which he had chalked out an outline of what the report ought 
to contain, and had declared that the whole nation would hold 
Mr. P. responsible for the tone and positions of any report that 
might be presented. > 
Thus it had been entirely by the act of gentlemen on the 
other side in politics that Mr. P. and the committee had been 
made parties in the matter. He had thought it, at the time, a 
course somewhat impolitic gnd premature; but the case had 
been thrown upon him, and that with very.solemn warning too 
as to his responsibility under it, And was he, when placed in 
such circumstances, to shrink. from his duty? The Speaker 
had placed him at the head of an important committee: gentle- 
men on the other side had shosen to make agitating speeches, 
and had then thrown the papers into his hands ‘to be reported 
on. Me. P, was sensible the question was of a delicate nature, 
and he had been desirous of waiting till the trial of McLeod 
should have been decided; and although he had been held up be- 
fore the nation by the party leaders in that House and out ofit, 
and by-ajesuitical party press of this city as an agitator, prepared 
to scatter firebrands through the country, he had urged the inex. 
pediency of pressing the question to hasty action at that time. 
But, instead of giving time for the trial of McLeod, the gentle- 
man from New York, (Mr. FILLMORE] and a colleague of his, 
not now in this House, (Mr. Monrosz,] had ‘called upon Mr, P. 
for a report, adding that the country was,expecting and looking 
for it àt his hands, Well did he know that a thousand hireling 
presses stood ready to denounce him as timid and cowardly, 
and as not daring to take that lofty stand which became a 
country jealous of its rights, and well able to maintain them. 
Mr. P. had accordingly produced the report, but it had been 
prepared and presented without a word of consultation with 
the Administration then at the head of affairs; he discharged 
them from every thing like the remotest intention of casting an 
embarrassing question upon those who were to succeed them 
in the possession of power. It was due Mr. Van Buren and his 
Administration, ifthere were any blame to be attached to the 
report, to say that he, Mr. Van Buren, must not bear it. Tor 
Mr. Pickens knew the delicacy of his situation in relation to the 
administration about to comeinto power at that time —he had 
therefore not consulted the then President, directly or indirect- 
ly, or any member of his Cabinet—nor had he consulted any 
one in or out of power, except his colleague on the committee, 
We did not wish any public men, either in or out of the Cabi- 
net, to bearany of the blame of that report, — Whatever blame 
was to be attached to it, it must fallon him (Mr. Pickens) 
entirely, and no gentleman ever saw it, or knew its substance, 
except the committee, until it was read to this House. At least 
itnever wasto Mr, P’s knowledge. This was due to the late 
Administration, asthey had been traduced by a thousand de- 
magogues, for attempting to embarrass their successors, not- 
withstanding he (Mr. P.) had made a similar declaration upon 
the reception of the report, when it was first read ia the House. 
No! sir; it was not because the report was impolitic that 
it was denounced—it was because it was true, every word 
of it. : 
Yes, sir! those whipster editors and drivelling orators, who 
liveas whining sycophants upon power, may denounce that 
report, but while there is spirit in the land to vindicate the 
country’s rights, that report will find a response in every free- 
man’s heart. I should have basely betrayed my country’s 
honor, if I had shrunk from the responsibilities that bad 
been thrown around me hy the action of this House. The 
principles in that report were priaciples which gentlemen now 
in the majority here had never denied. Mr. P. challenged them 


now to rise and deny the facts there stated, or any one of them. , 


They had never been denied either by the British press, or in 
the Parliamentary debates. They had denounced the report, 
net because it stated what was not true, but what was true; be- 
cause it caled public attention, both here and there, to the am- 
bition of the British Government, and to thedanger arising to 
all other nations, from the growth of the aggressive policy of a 
great military power that seemed about to overshadow the 
earth. It was this which had wounded the national pride. It 
was this which stuck in her dignity, and produced so strong a 
ing against the report. rae 

eS complained that, altaongh all his portion in the matter 
had been forced upon him by the Whigs themselves, he had 
been de iounced by a thousand demagogues, and by ten thousand 
demagogues, and by ten thousand abandoned presses, as an agi- 
tator, seeking to hurl firebrands in evey direction, and reckless 
of kindling the fames of was between two great and powerful 
Christian nations. What could he have done less? Was he 
basely to refuse to vindicate his country’s rights, when it had 
boen made his official duty to sus.ain her honor? : 

He could not entireiy agree with his colleague |Mr. Rusrr] 
in what he had said as to the issue between the countries being 
such that one or other of therm must recede, or sacrifice jts 
honor. He considered the demand by Mr. Fox as having been 
madeina remarkably cautions manner. The language was 
guarded; and he did not consider it as precluding all adjusimeat 
of the question without directly abandoning the grounds taken. 
Great delicacy and caution were manifest In the choice of lan- 
guage, and Mr. P. did not think the Government so entirely 
commited as his colleage seemed to suppose. 

Mr. Pickens then alluded to the recent. decision of the Su: 
preme Court of New York, and said it was an able opinion 
that never could be gainsaid here or in Great Britain. | He 
trusted that McLeod would be tried; it was due to the inde- 
pendence and the rights 0 New York ‘that he should be, but 
he hoped that he would have a fair hearing—and above all it 
was due tothe peopie of New York—to their character—to our 
freefand glorious institucions—that he should have an impartial 


trial. 
Mr. McKEON rose to speak. _ f 
Mr, MORGAN rose to a question of order. 


~ 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


—_———————————— eres 


Mr. McKEON begged him to wait until he had said some- 
thing first. s 


Mr. MORGAN said his object was not to interfere with his ` 


colleague, but he raised the point now, that the chair might de 


termine whether debate on the McLeod affair was in order on . 


the forufication bill. 

Mr. McKEON knew that it was a question on which the 
country feit deeply. He approved of Mr. Pickens’s report, 
fully and heartijy. He blushed to hear any difference of opinion 
as to the principles of that document. It was worthy ofthe cha- 


racter of the country; and it. did not become us to quail before’ 


the insolent and arrogant power of Great Britain. $ 

Mr. MeKron had no idea that Great Britain would be so 
anxious to declare war against us. The great interests she 
had at stake would induce her to consider well before she war- 
red against this country, even if McLeod be not released or 
acquitted according to her request. 
before this that we were not to be ‘intimidated. Mr. Fox had 
demanded the immediate release of McLeod. That had been 
denied. He sent home for instructions, and from England he 
received orders to again demand McLeod’s liberation. He 
again was told that this man could not be released. Mr. Fox 
must have patience. He had already waited since last Novem 
ber, when McLeod wasimprisioned. MeLeod was in the hands 
ofthe judiciary of the State of New York, and out of their 
hands could not now be taken by any power on earth, with- 
out the consent of her authorities. The British Minister must 
know this to be the state of the case. Mr. McKeon wished 
that the true situation of this case in New York should be 
known, It was not the subject of party division in New 

ork. 

Mr. BRONSON of Maine rosc toa question of order, and said 
hè was not to be put down. 

Mr. McKEON said he wished the gentleman to tell him what 
was in order, 

Mr. BRONSON said he must confine himself to the fortifica- 
tions in the bill. : 

The House now permitted Mr. McKeon to proceed in 
order. 

Mr. McKEON. The Executive of that State had- a corre- 
spondence with the Executive Departmentof the United States. 
and approved of the course of Mr. Van Buren and Mr, Forsyth. 
The Legislature of that State had approved the course of the 
Governor of the State, and now we have evidence that the Ju- 
dicial Department of the State had solemnly decided that the 
opinions of President Van Buren, the Secretary of State of the 
United States, Mr. Forsyth, and of Governor Seward, were 
correct, and that McLeod must be tried—and tried he will be 
—and that within a short time, unless McLeod’s friends carry 
hiscase to the Court of Errors of the Stateof New York. The 
British Minister must patiently wait the decision of the Judicia- 
ry. Mr. McK. was proud of that opinion of the Supreme Court 
of the State of New York, and he believed that its principles 
could not be controverted. McLeod must be tried—if guilty 
he would be convicted. If he was not present at the burning of 
the Caroline—ifhe can prove the alibi he says he can, let him 
at once submit to a trial, and then, ina short time, the whole 
case will be atan end. McLceod’s case would be at an end; 
but the Caroline massscre and burning were not at an end. 
He gave gentlemen in power notice that he would never cease 
his pursuit of that question. To that he would hold the pre- 
sent Administration. As long as he held a seat on this floor, he 
would unceasingly pursue this subject until he saw satisfacto- 
rily settled a point which involved the question ofa violation of 
the territory of his State—the burning of property, and the 
murder of ons of his fellow-citizens. À 

Mr. BROWN of Philadelphia moved the following amend- 
ment: 

“To repair and arm Fert Mifflin, on the River Delaware, 


20,000. 

Mr. FILLMORE asked if it wasin orderto introduce the 
amendment, as it was anew work. 

Mr. BROWN said the work was ag old as the Revolutica— 
that it sunk two British frigates at that time, and had been re- 
paired during the alarm of a war with France. : 

Mr. Brown then went on to say thathe had yesterday stated 
to the committee the utierly exposed and defenceless state of 
the city of Philadelphia, and tha shores of the Delaware, and 
the necessity there was for some early or immediate measures 
to be taken for their defence. The remarks since made by gen. 
tleman ofall political parties in relation to the difficulties exist- 
ing between this country and Great Britain, had convinced him 
that war was not improbable, but likely to come upon us, In 
view of this, he felt it due to his constituents to mate another 
attempt to shield them, as far as it was possible, from the im- 
pending danger. It had been said by some gentlemen on yester- 
day, that no appropriation onght to be made to any fortification 
that had not been recommended by the Executive Departments 
and a standing committee of the House. He trusted the Com- 
mittee of the Whole would not adopt any such rule for its ac- 
tion; as, insuch case, Pennsylvania might as well be out of the 
Union. Shehad no representativein any of the Executive De- 
partments; her voice was notsheard in the Cabinet; how, then, 
were her interests to be attended te there? Nor was she any bet- 
ter off in the formation of the standing committees of the House. 
The Committee of “Ways and Means,” the most important in 
the House, and the one that reported this bill, was composed of 
the following gentlemen: , 

Messrs. Millard Fillmore, N. Y. Thomas W. Gilmer, Va- 
John M. Botts, Va. Samson Mason, Chio, Thomas F. Marshall, 
Ky; Abraham Rencher. N. C. Francis W. Pickens, 8. ©. John 
W. Jones, Va. Charles G. Atherton, N. H. 

A gentleman from New York is its chairman, and there are 
three genilemen from Virginia on it, but mot one from Penn- 
syivania. How then could her defences be supposed to be fa- 
vorably regarded by the committee? But, sir, net only is Penn- 
sylvania not represented in this committee, but New Jersey and 
Delaware have no representation—leaving the whoje interests 
of the Delaware bay and river, and the State of Pennsylva- 
nia, without one to look to and guard them. 

Again, sir, here is the 

Committee on Military Affairs. 

Messrs. Wiliam C. Dawson, Ga. David Wailace, Indiane, 
Robert S. Caruthers, Tenn. Nathaniel Pendleton, Ohio, Wii- 
liam L. Goggin, Va. Henry Van Rensselaer, N. Y. William 
O. Butler, Ky. Thomas D., Sumter, S. C. John MMe Mis- 
souri. : 

A gentleman from Georgia is its chairman, and it is the com- 
mittee who alone is entrusted with the entire origination of for- 
tifications, or other means of defence on land; and, sir, Penne 


She must have learned | 


sylvania has no representation there! nor has Delaware, or 
New Jersey. : O E N 
And again, sir, hereis the ie bs Be 
Commitee on Naval. Affairs. ; : 

Messrs. Henry A. Wise, Virginia, Edward Stanly, iat 
rett Davis, Kentucky, Thomas W. Williams, Conn. Thomas. . 
Butler King, Geo. Barker Burnell, Massachusetts, William P. 
reesenden, Maine, Francis Mallory, Virginia, Nathan: Clifford, 

aine. E AERE 5 

This committee has charge of the naval defences of the coun» 
try. A-gentleman from Virginia is its chairman, and there are 
two gentlemen from that State on it, but not one from 
Pennsylvania, nor, from Delaware or New. Jersey. 
Thus, sir, is Pennsylvania, the second State in ‘the 
Union, and whose metropolis is the third or fourth 
in commercial importance, without a single: représeniative 
whose voice can be heard in the Executive councils ofthe na- 
tion, or in any one of the important committees of this House. 
To her representatives, therefore, on this floor, must. she alone 
look for the protection of her rights and interests. Mr. B. said 
he did not wish to be understood as intending ‘to cast any cen: 
sure upon the present President for the manner in which the 
State of Pennsylvania had been overlooked or neglected. in the 
Executive councils; he did not consider him as yet fully re- 
sponsible for the formation of the Cabinet, as they had been 
forced npon him. ; 

Mr. PROFFIT here called Mr. Brown to order, and.a long 
discussion on order ensued, which occupied the committee for’, 
more than an hour. Prg 

It appeared thatthe Chair had not- particularly noticed the 
remark of Mr. B. relative to the Cabinet, and had decided that 
the general tenor of Mr. B’s argument was relevant, and, there- 
fore, in order. p 

Mr. PROFFIT took an appeal from the decision; and in re- 
ducing the ground of the appeal to writing, stated it as though it 
rested exclusively on the reference to the Cabinet being forced 
upon the President, and the Chair was represented as having de- 
cided these words to be relevant and in order. , eu 

‘Vhe CHAIR denied this. He had not noticed the expres.. 
sions; ifhe had, he should have ruled them out of order, as irre- 
levant. £ i iba 8 

Mr. PICKENS warmly insisted on the right of every:mem- 
ber to assail the Administration, either in its measures.or mo- 
tives. ` 

The CHAIR admitted this, He desired to’ be distinctly un- 
derstood as sustaining the pointof order as now presented by 
the gentleman from Indiana, not on the ground that.members 

were not at liberty to discuss the formation ofthe Cabinet, or 
their measures or motives, but simply because such a discus- 
sion was no! relevant to the pending amendment. 3 

After a great deal of desultory conversation— a 

Mr. BROWN took an appeal from the above decision of. the 
Chair, and said he impeached the motives ofno one, but merely 
stated facts. The force alluded to as having actuated the Pre- 
sicent was such as the President had himself acknowledged in 
his message—the force of previous arrangements made by 
Genera] Harrison; and Mr. B. read from the President’s mes- 
sage to prove the truth of what he had alleged, $ E 

This second appeal was argued at length by Messrs. BROWN, 
PICKENS, PROFFIT, DAWSON, MALLORY, and BAL 
TONSTALL; esl dice Boe 

When the question being put, the decision of the Chair was 
sustained--ayes 71, noes not counted, wae 

Mr. BROWN was then allowed to proceed, and said he sup- 
posed it would be in order for him to show the prepriety of 
the amendment he had offered, if it was not to speak of the 
cabinet or the committees. By the vote of yesterday, all 
appropriations for Fort Delaware on the Pea Patch, had been 
stricken out of the bill, and it was evident none would be made 

until the title to that island was secured. This would take 
sometime; and if the title was now settled, it would take some 
years to rebuild the fort. Under these circumstances he would 
ask the committee if it was right or proper to leave the city of 
Philadelphia, the Navy Yard, and other public property, ex- 
posed, without the least means of protection, Fort Mifin, it 
yas true, was not such a fortification as they had # right to ex- 
pect from the Gereral Government, but it had done good ser- 
vicein the Revolution, and had gene far to protect all above it 
during the last war. It would therefore. afford some security, 
and might, he thought, very soon, and at a very little expense, 
be made effective. That be asked nothing but what was fully 

justified by the other provisions of the bill, he would-read:from 
astatement made to the Committee of Ways and Means by the 
Secretary of Waria relation to the works provided for, to 
show that when new works could not be begun or completed 
avan early day, old works, such as Fort Mifflin, were to be re- ~ 
paired and armed. 

Thus: “Repairs of West Heud and Southeast baite- 
ries, Governor's Island, Boston harbor.—These are two old 
batteries on positions important jor the defence of this harbor: 
more important now, as the new defensive works are notin an 
advanced state.” ‘To cost ten thousand dollars. Pee E 

“Repairs of Old Fort, at New Bedford harbor, Mass.— 
Until projects can ve prepared for new works commensurats 
with the importance of this harhor, which. must require. some 
years, itis recommended to put the old batieries in order. for 
service.” To cost five thousand dollars. 

“Repair of Old Fort Griswold, New London harbor, 
Conn.—The appropriation here asked is designed to place the 
battery portion of the old work m condition for service. The 
rebuilding of the old fort itself cannot be undertaken for some 
time, and in the interval the repaired battery would add mate- 
rially to the security of the harbor.” To cost ten thousand 
dollars. s j à 

“ Repairing Forts at Annapolis harbor, Ma.—The object 
in this case is merely to place the old. works in condition to 
mount afew guus. It must necessarily be many years before 
any new fort can be commenced here, and-this repair, théte- 
fore, in indispensable to afford apy protection to this.fine har- 
bor.’ To cost five thousand dollars. a oe 

} have selected these because they are precisely similarly 
situated with Fort Mifflin, to be fitted up for temporary pur- 
poses. Several other of the fortifications provided for m the 
pill, are of the same character; indeed, the argument for a ma- 
jority of the appropriations is the necessity of having immedi- 
ately the forts and harbors ia which they are situated in- a; dee 

si te. 5 
ONE B eaid he had referred to the partial formation. of the 
Committee of Ways and Means. He would now show that its 
action had-been partial. He found the chairman had provided 
amply for New York, both on her seaboard and on the. lakes; 


ey 
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he believed that there was an appropriation for neatly every 


fortification in the State. Here they were: , 

“For completing repairs of Fort Niagara, and erecting and 
repairing necessary buildings therein, New York, twenty 
thousand dollars; f M 

“For completing repairs of Fort Ontario, Oswego, New 

ork, and erecting necessary buildings therein, fifteen thou- 
sand dollars; oa i : : 
4 Eor Fort Schuyler, New York harbor, seventy. thousand 

ollars; 

“For repairs of Fort’ Wood and sea-wall, Bedlow’s island, 
New York harbor, fifty thousand dollars; : 

“For permanent walis for Fort Columbus, Castle William 
and South battery, Governor’s island, New York harbor, twelve 
thousand dollars; poe 

“For repairs of séa-wall of Castle William and other parts of 
Governors island, seven thousand dollars.” 

Making in all 174,000 dollars—about one-fifth of the sum 
appropriated to all the other States of the Union. Nor had 
the chairman of the committee, said Mr. B. been unmindful of 
his own immedate district, for he had provided fur the princi- 
pal fortification ia thè State of New York on the lakes, while 
there was nota single dollar appropriated to any fortification on 
any other part of the lake frontier. With the exception of 
these forts, in the chairman’s own district; it was truly, as was 
said -by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Unpsrwoop] a 
salt water appropriation bill; and he Mr. B, presumed the rea- 
son why Fort Delaware had fared so badly, was that the water 
at the Pea Patch was only brackish. 

The chairman, said Mr. B. was not the only one on the com- 
mittee who had provided for his own househo!d—the three 
gentlemen from Virginia had also got a goodly share. Here 
they were: 


“For repairs of Fort Washington, Potomac river, thirty-five 
thousand dollars; 


“For Fort Monroe, Old Point Comfort, Virginia, one hundred 
and fifteen thousand dollars.” 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wise] shakes his head, 
but he Mr. B. could tell him, though Fort Washington was on 
the Maryland side of the Potomac, it was as much a Virginia 
fortress asa Maryland one—it was to protect Alexandria, and 
that city was always considered Virginian. But Mr. B. said 
he had no objections to all these appropriations; they were 
probably all necessary—he only brought them before the com- 
mittee to induce them to-do a little of that justice to the States 
of Pennsylania, Delaware, and New Jersey, that had been 
done by the Committee of Ways and Means so liberally to 
other States, 

He would again revert to what he said yesterday, that be 
could not vote for any bill that did not contain a provision for 
the defences of the Delaware. At present the whole coast 
would fare alike, and the enemy, if one we were to have, might 
select his own place for landing unmolested; but, if the whole 
Coast, with the exception of the Delaware, was to be armed, and 
the bristling cannon met that enemy at every other place, he 
would be forced into the Delaware, to plunder and prey upon 
those who inhabit its shores. Although the people in that 

uarter of the United States have been refused any participa- 
tion in the Executive councils, or in the committees of the 
House, he trusted that the representatives of the people would 
not therefore consider them unworthy the protection of the Go- 
vernment, and give them over unarmed to the common enemy. 

Mr. WATTERSON having obtained the floor, was about to 
reply to the speech of Mr. Mason, made yesterday, when 

e CHAIR pronounced him out of order. 

Mr. WATTERSON, to obtain a wider range of remark, 
moved to amend the bill by striking out the enacting clause: a 
motion which, according to the rules of the House, throws open 
every subject connected with a billto free debate. Mr. 
then went on in some remarks, which will be hereafter given 
in the Appendix, 

Mr. WISE had not risen to discuss the war question, but sim- 
Piz to ge House back to the consideration of the bill. 

r. W. then went into a statistical document stating the 
amount of unexpended appropriations for 1840 and 1841. 

Mr. FILLMORE referred toa recent communication from 
the Engineer Department, stating what proportion of these ap- 
propriations had been expended during the present season, and 
which, as far as the returns had been received, amounted to 
about $90,000. 

Mr. WISE insisted that, admitting this, and deducting it from 
the unexpended balance, the Department must have about 
#700,000 at its disposal. 

Mr. JONES went into some statistical statements to show 
that the amount available must be much larger than this. He 
came to the conclusion that in February last it was over a mil- 

ion. 

Mr. FILLMORE further explained as to the manner in 
which the money had been applied, stating that very little had 
been done in 1840, owing to the suspension by the President of 
the sums appropriated, : 

Mr. WISE resumed. and taking the amount at seven hun- 
dred thousand dollars at the commencement of the season, ob- 
served that the present bill asked fora million and nineteen 
thousand dollars, and inquired of Mr Fitumors how 
80 large a sum could properly be expended within the present 
year, 

Mr FILLMORE was understood to state in reply that the 
money would notall be expended this year, but that a part 
would be used in the early portion of 1842, before the appro- 
priation bill for that year should pass, — 

Mr. WIS remonstrated against this course, and insisted 
that the appropriation of each year oughtto provide for that 
year only. He went into a statement to show that from the 
year 1829 to 1840 the average amount appropriated for forti- 
fications had been $762,000 a year, and the average expenditure 
had been $866,000. When Mr. Benron’s mammoth fortifica- 
tion bill had been reported in 1836 as a counterblast to the distri- 
bution bill, even that, with all its extravagance, did not propose 
so large an annual average of expenditure as would be created 
by the passage of the present bill, 

The great argumentagainst Mr. Benton’s billan argument, 
toe, which had been again urged by the present Secretary of 
War, then in the House, was, that the money could net be ‘ex- 
pended. This was the argument Mr. W. insisted on against 
the present bill; it appropriated mere money than could be ap- 
plied within the year. Besides, when Mr. Benton’s bill had 
been proposed, there had been a surplus of forty-two millions 
in the Treasury, whereas now, instead of a surplus, the Go- 
vernment asked for a loan of twelve millions. 

To that part ofthe bill which appropriated money for the 


> payment of the Georgia and Florida militia, Mr. W. should 


make no opposition; but he could not vote these large sums for 
fortifications -under the cry of war—war.. A burnt child 
dreaded the fire, Never could he forget that memorabie time 
when, at the dead hour of night, the Presitent being in the 
Capitol and the session about to expire, it was proposed to place 
in his hands three millions of dollars under the alleged danger 


of immediate war. The measure, undera sort of hallelujah 


feeling, was shouted through the House most methodistically. 

“He chose to stand onthe same ground where gentlemen pre- 
ceding him in the debate had planted themselves. The state 
ofour foreign relations was to be: officially communicated to 
the House from the Executive Deparimeut. To that source 
the House was to look; and, ifthere was. indeed any approach 
of war, it wastime the President warned the House to prepare 
for it; butin his message he had expresseda hope that the re- 
Jations of peace might be preserved. He admitted that it was 
good policy in peaceto prepare for war, and he should show 
in proper time that the Navy required large appropriations 
even fora peace establishment. But he could not yield to 
this war panic, when, in his apprehension, there was Jess pros- 
pect of war than there had been when the three millions appro- 
priations was voted down. 

Mr. W. thought that the proper course was not pursued in 
regard to the estimates of the Departments. It seemed to him 
that, when the Cabinet was assembled, the first officer heard 
should be the Secretary of the Treasury; then the War officers 
of the Government, and then our foreign relauons avd the Post 
Office; and, if it was found that we had not money enough to 
meet the demands of them all, their estimates ought to be sub- 
jected to a general scale of reduction, according to their relative 
Importance and the amounts respectively required. Butat this 
session the estimates of the Secretary of the Treasury were not 
in proportion to those of the other Departments. “A million 
and a half which was necessary for the navy had never been 
sent in at all, whiléthe amount for the War Department ex- 
hibited an excess of over a million. Our naval stations re- 
quired to beincreased and strengthened; and at such a time it 
was very extraordinary that an amount should be asked for 
fortifications which could not be expended until next year. 
Mr. W. complimented Mr. McKay on his good. sense and vi- 
gilance, and attributed itto his explanations, with those of his 
colleagues Mr. Sugpperp and Mr. RENCIHER, thathe had been 
enlightened as to the true bearings of the present bill. Had 
he been called on to vote one hour before they commenced to 
speak, he should haye voted for the bill, but in the present 
state of the Treasury, economy and pradence required that 
every dollar here asked for fortifications shoni be refused, 

Mr. FILLMORE expressed great surprise at the quarter from 
which such objections proceeded. The gentleman from Virgi- 
nia could not vote the sums in this bill because the whole 
amount could not be expended during the present year; and 
yet how many days was it since that very gentleman reported 
and earnestly pressed through the House a bill fer ordnance ap- 
propriating more than half a million, a part of it for vessels 
whose keels were not yet laid? Did any genteman suppose, 
did the gentleman himself imagine that the sums in that bill 
could be «xpended during the present year? What evidence 
had h» produced that money was needed so long in advance for 
ordance stores that could not be used perhaps for years to come. 
The same gentleman had reported a Dill ‘for a home 
squadron, which bill contained appropmations for the 
support of the entire squadron for an entire year; not 
only for the residue of the present year, but for a 
year from this time. What became of the gentleman’s doc- 
trine of not appropriating any thing for next year? And be- 
sides, he wouldask the gentleman whether the steam frigates, 
for the support of which a part ofthe appropriation was asked, 
were yet built? or if he couldtell when they would be? 

Mr. WISE said thathe had before told the gentleman that 
those frigates were not yet built, but they would be soon, 

Mr. FILLMORE rejoined. He was not opposed to the ord- 
nance bill. He had voted for its passage. But he was a little 
amused lo see the gentleman refuse the present bill, on grounds 
of objection, every one of which would have destroyed the other 
bill, for which he had been so warm an advocate. The gentle- 
man, too, was mistaken in his figures; and, if Mr. F. might he 
allowed to say so, appeared to bea httle too anxious to defeat 
this bill. Mr. F. did not doubt the gentleman’s patriotism, but 
his own figures would unfortunately defeat his own argument. 
The gentleman had stated that the average amount for twelve 
years, expended on fortifications, had heen $866,000 a. year. This 
was the rate at which the last Administration had appropriated, 
and our fortresses were in dilapidation. We had now to appro- 
priate, in fact, for the work of two years anda half: namely, 
for what ought to have been done in 1840, for what was now 
doing in 1841, and for what must .be done in the early part of 
1842. Now, taking the unexpended balance of appropriations 


at $784,000. and the amount in the bill $940,000, it made a total ` 


of $1,724,000 for two years and a half; which was an average of 
little over $689,000 a year—which was less, instead of larger, 
than the average insisted on by the gentleman 

Mr. F, concluded by calling upon Mr. Wise to come up to the 
aid of his country; and, while he urged large sume for the navy, 
only a part of which could be expended during the present year, 
not to refuse the necessary appropriations for putting the na- 
tional defences in a proper state of repair. 

Mr. CUSHING remarked that the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. WATTERSON] in the course of his speech to-day had 
said that at the last session he (Mr. C.) had madea war speech, 
and that he was crying “peace”—“peace.” He denied thaton 
his part, there had been any change of opinion or tone as to the 
course of Great Britain He denied that he had made the cry 
of warat one time and peace at another. He challenged gentlemen 
to look into the remarks he had made at different times, and see 
whether he had changed his tone or opinion in regard te the 
conduct of Great Britain, and whether he had notaiways spo- 
ken of the necessity of maintaining the honor and rights of our 
country. He repeated that he denied that there had been any 
change of purpose, and more than all did he deny that there had 
been any change of motive; though he might, perhaps, have 
expressed himself with more cautionat the present session in 
consequence of the responsible situation in which the Speaker 
of this House had thought proper to place him. He begged 
led¥e to make this denial in order that it might gu forthto the 
country at the same time as the remarks of the gentleman from 
Tennessee. ; . 

After a few remarks from Mr.. UNDERWOOD, that gentle- 
man yielded toa motion that thecommiuee rise; which motion 


prevailing, the committee rose, reported progress, and obtained 
leave to sit again. 


Mr. WISE offered the following resolution, which (aftersome 
conversation) was adopted: `- j 

Resolved, hat the Secretary of. War be requested to furnish 
astatement showing the amount of unexpended appropriations 
for. fortifications for the year 1841, and the time in which such 
unexpended balances willbe expended. .. 

Mr. PROFFIT offered the following resolution: z 

Resolved, That, from and after two o'clock p. m, to-mor- 
row, all debate in Committee of the Whole on House bill No- 
8 shall cease, and the committee shall proceed to vote on the 
amendments then pending, or thai may be offered to said bill; 
and the same shall then be reported to the House with such 
amendments as may have been agreed to by. the committee: 
Provided, That nothing in this resolution shall prevent tbe 
committee from reporting the bill to the House at an earlier 
hour if it shall think proper. i p> 

Mr. P. moved the previous question. i 

Mr. GILMER moved to lay the resolution on ` the table; 
which motion, by ayes 66, noes 75, was rejected. 

A motion was made that the House adjourn, which was re- 
jected. $ : 
: And the question recurring on the demand foy the previous 
question, there was a second. 4 

The yeas and nays were asked and ordered on taking the 
main question, and being taken, were: Yeas 77, nays 71. 

So the main question was ordered to be taken. 7 . 

Mr. MEDILL asked the yeas and nays on the main question, 
and they were ordered.. ; ; 

Mr. CLIFFORD moved that the House adjourn; which mo- 
tion, by ayes 74, noes 77, was rejected. - 3 

And the question then recurred and was taken on the main 
question, being on the adoption of the resolution, and was de- 
cided in the affirmative, as follows: : 

YEAS—Messrs. S. J. Andrews, Arnold, Aycrigg, Baker, 
Barnard, Barton, Birdseye, Black, Blair, Boardman, Borden, 
Botts, Bronson, Burnell, Calhoun, T. J, Campbell, Caruthers, 
Childs, Chittenden, S. N. Clarke, Cranston, W. ©. Dawson, J. 
Eiwards, Fessenden, Fillmore, Gates, Green, Greig, Haber- 
sham, Hall, Halsted, W. S. Hastings, Howard, Hudson, Hunt, 
J. Irvin, James, W, C. Johnson, Isaac D. Jones, King, Law- 
rence, Linn, S. Mason, Mattocks, Maxwell, Maynard, Morgan, 
Morrow, Osborne, Pendieton, rowell, Profit, Ramsey, Benj. 
Randall, A. Randall, Raynor, -Rencher, Ridgway, Rodney, 
Russell, Saltonstall, Sergeant, Shepperd, Smith, Stanly, Strat- 
ton, Stuart, Tillinghast, Toland, Trumbull, Wallace, Wash- 
ington, T. W. Williams, Winthrop, York, Augustus Young, 
and John Young—77. . A 

NAY S--Messrs. Adams, Arrington, Beeson, Bidlack, Bowne, 
Aaron V, Brown, Charles Brown, Burke, Green W. Cald- 
well, Patrick C. Caldwell, Wm. B. Campbell, Cary, Chap- 
man, Clifford, Coles, Daniel, Deberry, Doan, Doig, Eastman, 
John C. Edwards, Egbert, Ferris, John G- Floyd, Gamble, 
Gentry, Gerry, Gilmer, Goggin, W. O. Goode, Graham, Har- . 
ris, J. Hastings, Hays, Hopkins, Houck, Hubbard, Ingersoll, 
W. W. Irwin, Jack, Cave Johnson, John W. Jones, Keim, 
Andrew Kennedy, Lewis, McKay, McKeon, Marchand, J. T. 
Mason, Medill, Meriwether, Miller, Parmenter, Patridge, Payne, 
Pickens, Plumer, Pope, Reding, Riggs, Rogers, Roosevelt, 
Shaw, Shields, Snyder, Sprigg, Steenrod, Turney, Under- 
wood, Westbrook , James W., Williams, Lewis “Williams, 
Christopher H. Williams, Joseph L, Williams, and Wise—76. 

So the resolution was adopted, 

And the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Saturpay, July 17, 1841. 

Mr. CALHOUN said he rose to present, at the 
request of a public meeting held in Buckinham 
county, Virginia, a few days since, several reso- 
lutions passed at meeting, expressing its opinions 
in relation to this extra session of Congress. The 
meeting, as he understood from undoubted autho- 
rity, was composed of the most influential, talent- 
ed, and wealthy citizens of the county, and was 
presided over by Mr. Charles Yancy, whose high 
respectability would be unquestioned. At that 
meeting seven. resolutions were passed, the object 
of which he (Mr. C.) would briefly state, and then 
have the resolutions themselves read. 

Mr..CaLuoun recapilulated the resolutions, and 
said he need not tell the Senate that he concurred 
most heartily in all their sentiments. It is the first 
voice on this occasion, (referring to the extra ses- 
sion,) and it is right it should come from the An- 
cient Dominion, which has been ever ready to start 
the foremost ali in the front ranks for the defence of 
the people. This is a voice that will reverberate 
from every State in the Union. Itis portentous 
of the fate of the Bank bill should it ever pass into 
law, and shows that “RePEaL” will be the rally- 
ing cry of the people. The sentiments of these 
resolutions sbow that the right of repeal is held to 
be undoubted. > 

Now, the moment the Bank party came into 
power, its first object was to pass those measures 
which are to lead to or insure a Bank charter, 
which is to be carried in defiance of all warning 
and opposition. If there could be any doubt of the 
right of repeal, would not such a course. not only 
justify it, but demand it? The opposition here-has 
given open and fair notice—the country has given 
notice—that such charier mu:t be repealed. How, 
then, in the face of allthis, cai there be any pre- 
text for branding as monstrous or unconstitutional 
the determin:tion to repeal? It was his (Mr. CaL- 
HoUN’s) solemn belief that a National Bank is in- 
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compatible with the republican institutions of this 
country. 

The resolutions were sent to the Secretary’s ta- 
ble, and read.. They declare that the extra session 
of Gongress was uncalled for,” injudicious, and 
Productive of an improper expenditure of the funds 
of the nation: that the question between the Inde- 
pendent Treasury and a National Bank was not 
madéin the recent Presidential contest, or decided 
by the result of it: that Congress have no power, 
under the Constitution, to incorporate a National 
Bank, under any name or form, whether it be esta- 
blished in New York, Philadelphia, or the District 
of Columbia: that they regard a National Bank as 
an institution of the most deadly hostility to public 
liberty, conferring few, if any benefits, and having 
power to inflict upon the country many injuries— 
to corrupt the press, to bribe the Representatives 
of the people, and, by leaguing with a party Pre- 
sident to obstruct and to smother the free voice of 
the people: and that it is impolitic, in a financial 
point of view, as having power to cripple and 
destroy every State bank which might by chance 
excite ts anger; to affect at its will the price of 
property by sudden expansions and contractions, 
and by the overtrading of which it would be ca- 
pable, and the suspension of specie payments con- 
sequent thereon, to entail upon the country the 

. curse of an irredeemable paper currency. That 
should such an institution be incorporated, regard- 
ing it as unconstitutional, and of the most deadly 
hostility to public liberty, they hold it a right inse- 
parable from their condition as citizens of a com- 
munity under a free constitutional Government, 
and also an indispensable duty to wage against it 
an unceasing war, and to use untiring exertions to 
secure its REPEAL at the earliest practicable day. 
They protest and remonstrate against the passage 
ofa billto distribute the proceeds of the sales of 
the public lands among the States, because there is 
no constitutional right in Congress to collect money 
from any source whatever, in order to distribute it 
among the States, and because the exercise of such 
a power would be highly impolitie and dangerous. 
They earnestly and solemnly protest against an in- 
crease of the tariff as a violation of the Constitu- 
tion, a breach of national faith pledged in the 
compromise act, and extremely oppressive to the 
South; and above all, it would revive the source 
of acontention, which has heretofore endangered 
and would again endanger the existence of our hap- 
py Union. They direct that the proceedings be sent 
to their representatives in the House of Represen- 
tatives, and Hon. Jouw ©. CaLmoon of the Senate, 
to be laid before the respective bodies of which they 
are members. . 

The resolutions were then, on motion by Mr. ©. 
laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CALHOUN said, that having perform- 
ed the agreeable duty of placing before the 
Senate the resolutions of the highly respectable 
meeting of the citizens of Buckingham county, 
he now rose to say a few words in relation 
to himself and some animadversions which 
had been made upon his conduct. He had ob- 
served in the National Intelligencer this morning 
an editorial article recommending the adoption of 
a geg law for this body. He would not dispute the 
editor’s right to say-what he pleased in relation to 
that measure. But at the end of the article al- 
juded to, the Editor refers to his (Mr. CaLHoun’s) 
course in 1812, on the war bill, to show that he 
had refused to grant delay for discussion, leaving 
an impression—~for he does not say it, but the im- 
pression is conveyed—that he had resorted to the 
gag system to prevent discussion. He (Mr. Car- 
Houn) was aware that this impression might not 
occur to those conversant with the facts; but those 
who were not cotemporaneous, or did not know 
better, might infer, from the way in which the 
statement is made, that he (Mr. CatHoun) had, on 
the occasion alluded to, resorted to some such 
means of gagging the Opposition as was now 
proposed to be intreduced into the Senate. No- 
thing was farther from truth, The facts in 
relation to that case were these: The war 
question had been for months under debate, 
and ‘the subject was exhausted before the 
bill was reported from the committee, and when 


it was reported, there was no more real- 
ly to be said on the subject, and it took but 
a short time to pass it. The war question had 
been discussed for nine months in open session. 
The time is so long gone by, that he now conceiv- 
ed he was-at full liberty to allude to what had oc- 


curred in secret session then. The Senator from 


Kentucky must perfectly well remember that he 
and myself, with others of the party, were of opi- 
nion that the war. question should be discussed with 
open doors; but there were others of the party, 
(among whom was the late Judge Grundy of Ten- 
nessee,) who differed with us. In this contrariety 
of opinion, it was thought advisable to consult the 
Executive; and the Senator from Kentucky, Mr. 
Grundy, and myself, waited on the President, and 
the result of that interview was, that the discus- 
sion should be with closed doors. 

The bill was reported and passed through in the 
time stated in the Intelligencer, but passed most 
leisurely, and without discussion, except upon some 
incidental points. It passed through so {eisurely, 
that there was an accidental pause of nearly an 
hour from the time the question of the passage was 
put by the Chair until it. was actually voted on, 
resulting from an occurrence which he would now 
state. 

Before the question was put on the passage, Mr. 
Cı les, Mr. Madison’s private secretary, came to 
the door of the House, and sent for him (Mr. Cat- 
Hoon.) He went out and met him, and was asked 
by Mr. Coles how long before the vote would be 
taken on the passage of the bill. He replied it 
was uncertain, but would probably be in less than 
half an hour. Mr. Coles said that the President 
wished to make a communication before it passed, 
and desired it should be delayed until he had an op- 
portunity of doing so, and requested him (Mr. C.) if 
necessary, tomakea motion tothateffect. He replied 
that he could not assume the responsibility, unless 
he was informed of the object. Mr. Coles said 
that he understood it to be one of importance, but 
did not know its nature. Mr. Catnoun replied, 
that all he could do would be to state the facts as 
he (Mr. Coles) had stated to him, should it become 
necessary, and asked Mr. Coles if he was at liberty 
to repeat to the House what he had stated to him. 
Mr. Coles assented. 

He then returned to the House, and when the 
vote was about to be taken, he stated to the House 
the conversation which had cccurred between him- 
self and Mr. Coles, leaving it to determine whether 
it would wait for the communication or not. The 
result was, to defer the vote; and a pause in 
the proceedings ensued, which continued for near- 
ly an hour, without taking up any other sub- 
ject, during the whole of which time there 
was not one word of debate. The message was 
at length received from the President, which 
enclosed the correspondence with the British 
Minister, the object of which was to prevent 
the declaration of war. That gentleman had 
had acted under a delusion with reference to the 
war, resulting from his association with the Fede- 
ral party, who were of opinion that the Republi- 
can party could not be kicked intoa war. When 
he discovered his mistake, he commenced the cor- 
respondence which was transmitted by Mr. Madi- 
son. It is unnecessary to say it had no effect. 

The article in the Intelligencer not only inti- 
mates that he (Mr. CaLHoun) favored the gag law 
on that occasion, but makes an impression that he, 
and the party with whom he acted, had been in 
the habit of using it, and that he was, to some ex- 
tent, responsible for its introduction. The fact is, 
that the previous question, used for the purpose of 
suppressing debate, in order to hasten a decision, 
was introduced previous to his time—in the last 
session of the eleventh Congress. It was adopted, 
as he always understood, in consequence of the 
abuse of the right of debate by Mr. Gardinier of 
New York, remarkable for his capacity for making 
long speeches. He could keep the floor for days. 
The abuse was considered so great that the 
previous question was introduced to pre- 
vent it; but so little was it in favor with 
those who felt themselves forced to adopt it, 
that he would venture to say without having looked 
at the journals, that it was nat used half a dozen 


times during the whole war, with-a powerful and 
unscrupulous opposition, and that in a body nearly 
two-thirds the size of the present House. He be- 
lieved he might go farther, and assert that it was 
never used but twice during that eventful period. 
And now, a measure introduced udder such press- 
ing circumstances, and so sparingly used, is to be 
made the pretext for introducing the gag-law into 
the Senate,a body so. much smaller, andso- dis- 
tinguished for. the closeness of its debate and. the. 
brevity of iis discussion. T alt 
He would add that from the first introduction of 
the previous question into the House of Repre- 
sentatives, his impression was that it was not used 
but four times in seventeen years, thatis from-1811 
to 1828, the last Occasion on the passage of the. 
tariff bill. He now trusted that he had repelled 
effectually the altempt to prepare the country for 
the effort to gag the Senate, by a reference (o the 
early history of the previous question in the other 
House. ERY 
Mr. CLAY said he should take no part in the 
controversy between the Senator- and the National 


+ 


Intelligencer, which would, he supposed, defend it- 


self. But he had risen to set the Senator from South 
Carolina right as to the time of. the application of 
the previous question. He believed Mr. Gardi- 
nier’s speech of ‘thirty-eight hours was two or three 
years before the introduction of the previous ques- 
tion. There was another plan while that was én 
limine—it was the question of consideration—that 


is, a measure being introduced, the question was. 


taken, if demanded, Shall it be considered? He 
recollected an instance of its application while he 
was himself in the chair. He was riding out 
one morning on horseback, as he was still'in the 


habit of doing, and near Georgetown he met Joe’ 


Lewis, and Joe asked him what was the news?, He 
(Mr. Cuay) toldhim, as he was a member, that Mr. 
Madison would send a message to the House that day 
recommending a war. 
nal was read, Mr. Randolph, who had got the in- 
formation some way,rose and commenced a. violent 
speech in opposition to the war. “When he had 
proceeded some time, he (Mr. Cray) interrupted 
him, and asked him if he intendéd to submit a 
motion. Mr. Randolph said he did. He (Mr. 
Cray, desired him to send it to the Chair, which he 
did; it was then read, and the question was imme- 
diately propounded, Will the House now consider 
the resolution? and it was decided in the negative. 
The previous question was not introduced 
for some years afier from parliamentary usage, and 
then it was made to conform to American use, the 
intention being to give to the majority the control 
of action on the business of Congress. f 

Now, the fact was, that he and his. friends-had 
consulted, but had made no decision, when he was 
asked the other day, by the Senator from Alaba- 
ma, did he, mean to introduce what the gentleman 
opposite pleased to call a gag-law, and he said in 
reply, that the majority would have to 
introduce some mode of controlling the action 
of the Senate or the business of the session could 
not be got through. Mr. Cray then proceeded to 
show that there was no resemblance between. the 
alien and sedition law and what was here desig- 
nated a gag-law. Z y 

Mr. CALHOUN said he rose to correct a: mis- 
statement of the Senator in reference to the rule re- 
lating to the consideration of questions, which ex- 
isted in the other House at the period alluded to 
by him. The rule was not of that general nature, 
but was restricted exclusively to resolutions, and 
was, in his opinion, a very correct one. He held 
itas a fundamental parliamentary principle, that 
no member had aright to force the consideration 
of any subject upon a deliberative body, without its 
consent. Hence the rule that no bill can bein- 
troduced by an individual member without the no- 
tice of one day, aud asking leave to introduce it. 
Tne rule referred to by the Senator. was neither 
more nor less than a modification of the same rule 
applied to resolutions, and was, in his opinion, far 
preferable to ihe rule relative to the introduction of 
resolutidhs. now existing in the other House, and 
less restrictive, in fact, upon the rights of the mem- 


bers. Ge 
But the Senator was still more mistaken in the 


Immediately after the Jour- 


histiry of the application of the`rule in. the case to 


: Which he referred: The mistake, in truth, origi- 


naied-ia a little foible in the Senator’s character,of 
Putting himself in the front groand of. all. transac- 
tions: 6f which he constitutes a part. ‘The real 
history of “the transaction is this. .Mr. Randolph 
having learnt that a bill declaring war would be 


Introduced, and acted on with closed doors, rese | 


in: his place, -a few days in advance, and com- 
menced'a ‘denunciatory: speech against the war, 
without.submitting a motion. He had spoken for a 
considerable length of time. He (Mr. CviHoun) rose 
and miade a point of order, that there was no ques- 
tion before the House. Mr. Randolph replied that 
lie “intended to conclude by submitting a reso- 
lution. He (Mr. C) insisted that he was 
bound to submit it for. consideration under tke 
rales’ of the House, if demanded, and that 
he made the demand. Mr. Randolph insisted he 
wasnot. Dr. Bibb of Georgia was in the chair, 
as the substitute for the Speaker. . 
<Mr. CLAY. No, sir, no- 

Mr. CALHOUN. Yes, sir. Dr. Bibb was in 
the chair, during the temporary absence of the 
Speaker. (Mr. Cray shook bis head dissentingly.] 
The Senator may shake his head to eternity, but he 
can’t shake the truth. Dr. Bibb decided that Mr. 
Randolph had a right to go on without submitting 
his resolution for consideration. Mr. Randolph 
turned round to him, (Mr. C.) who was sitting im- 
mediately back of him, and in his peculiar sarcastic 
manner returned him his thanks, stating that he 
was nearly exhausted and the interruption had 


given him. time to. reeruit’ Mr. Cray 
immediately after resumed the chair, and 
conceiving from. his manner that he did 


not concur with the decision of Dr. Bibb, he (Mr. 
Catnoun) rose again to renew the question 
of order, sayirg to Mr. Randolph, that as he had 
thanked him so kindly once for interrupting him, 
he would give him an opportunity of thanking 
him again a second time by renewing the question 
of order. Mr. Guay reversed the decision, and 
decreed that the member could not proceed with- 
out submitting his resolution for consideration. 
Then followed a scene of deep excitement-—Mr. 
Randolph warmly denouncing the ruleasa gag law. 
He was indeed a man hard to gag under any circum- 
stances, even when the rule that bore upon his 
liberty of speech was ever so rational. It was 
well near terminating (as he understood) in a per- 
sonal affair between him and Mr. Cray. 

Mr. CLAY said he supposed the newspapers and 
journals of the day would decide when it was in- 
troduced. Hecould not undertake to say whether 
it had been before the time alluded to when Dr. 
Bibb was in the chair. It was when he (Mr. 
Cray) was in the chair, that Mr. Randolph went 
on. He had no doubt a reference to the National 
Intelligencer of that date could decide the point. 

Mr. CALHOUN said he rose to make a single 
remark, in addition to what he had already said. 
The Senator from Kentucky had endeavored .to 
draw a distinction between. the gag law and the old 
sedition law. He (Mr. Catnoun) admitted there 
was a distinction—t!he modern gag iaw was by far 
the most odious. Th» sedition law was an attempt 
to gag the people in their individual character, but 
the Senator’s gag was an attempt to gag the repre- 
sentatives of the people, selected as their agents to 
deliberate, discuss, and decide on the important 
subjects entrusied by them to this Government. 
Be would add, that the only agency he had in re- 
ference to the previousquestion in the other House, 
was to suggest that a majority should second it, 

Mr. CLAY said the morning bad been spent so 
very agreeably, that he hoped the gentlemen were 
in a good humor to go on with the Joan bill, and 
afford the necessary relief to the Treasury. 

The loan bill was then taken up. 

Mr. ALLEN moved to amend the bill by insert- 
ing in the first section thereof that the money 
should be applied tothe liquidation of the debt 
already. contracted, and that the residue should 
be applied to the defences of the country, and for 
no other purposes whatever. bd 

He said he had yesterday endeavored to ascer- 
tain from the friends of this bill, how much was 


actually required for the supply of the immediate 
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wants of the Treasury; but the subject was in- 


-volvedin so much mystery, that no just conclu- 


sion could be arrived at as to the “amount. ` 
Mr. CLAY repeated the statement of the Seere- 
tary of the Treasury, which he had yesterday pre- 


| sented, showing that there was a deficit:in the 


Treasury for the current year of twelve millions of 


dollars. . This excluded all reserve fund. which had, 


been naiformly considered necessary by ali the Se- 
cretaries of the Treasury; to inelnde which, and 
also necessary appropriations for a Home Squa- 
dron, for ordoance, and for the War Depariment, 


made a deficit of nineteen aad a half millions dol- - 


lars. But excluding from this caleulation the re- 
serve fund, and the two anda haif millions for for- 
ufications, still left fourteen and a half millions de- 
ficit, being two and a half millions mor: than pro- 
posed by this bill. 

Mr. ALLEN said that the present condition of 
the Treasury wasa matier of doubt, aad the report 
of the Secretary involved in so much mystery that 
none of his friends agreed on the present condition 
of the Treasury. He referred joan article of a 
correspondent of the National Intelligencer, who 
professed 10 have an accurate knowledge of the 
condition of the Treasury, which stated that the 
deficit amounted to three and a half millions dol- 
lars. Now, here was a bill for iwelve millions, 
and it was by it proposed to meet expenses of the 
first part of the next year. They might as well 
bring ina bill forone hundred thonsand dollars, 
making provision for future wants. 

He proposed to confine, by his amendment, the 
loan to the actual wants of the Treasury, and the 
appropriations for defence of the country, which 
might be made at this session; and also to provide 
by any possibility against distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands. If this dis- 
tribution was made, they would have memorials 
from all the States founded on calculations, to give 
them their whole share now, instead of giving it 
in instalmenis. The States would never submit to 
having this distribution in instalments—the mo- 
ment they admitted the right of the States to the 
lend, they claim it instanter; and the whole ques- 
tion now was, will you divide up all your public 
lands now? Then they wouid find log-roiling in 
our legislation here, as it is called in the West, 
when different interests conflict. This proposition 
would rally to its support the entire banking inte- 
rest of the country. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON. in his remarks on this 
amendment, which would be very brief, should not 
touch the distribution bill, but went on this bill, 
from the documents submitied to them by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. The amendarent proposed 
to limit the loan to payment of present debts and 
such future debts as might be contracted for the de- 
fences of the country. His objection was—first, 
that the Senate yesterday decided that they would 
not, by this bill, forestall future legislation; but, 
from the wants of the country, they would vote for 
this bill, and then, when other biils came up, they 


. would decide on them. Might not the Government 


be called on for money for objects other than the 
defence of the country? Should they say, in ad- 
vance, that they would tie up the hands of Con- 
gress? He believed, with the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, that the whole amount of the loan was re- 
quired for the actual wants of the Treasury, and 
hoped the amendment would be rejected. 

Mr. ALLEN called the yeas and nays, which 
were ordered. ; 

Mr. CALHOUN was ia favor of this amend- 
ment. As io the permanent defences of the coun- 
try,no money ought to be appropriated until the 
entire system of fortifications was revised. As to 
the present prospects of war, he did not believe 
there would be a war. He should voste for this 
amendment, committing himself to the support of 
no system of fortifications, but going for a limita- 
tion on the loan. 

Mr. ALLEN said there were no specified fortifi- 
cations in the amendment, but its design was to 
authorize, after the mecting of the actual wants of 
the Treasury, the remainder to be applied to forti- 


Scations which should be considered necessary by 


Congress. ; 
Mr. WALKER said if this amendment passed, 


“in 1841? 


he should consider it as a pledge of making appro- 
priations for fortifications. With this. impression 
he would vote for the bil. _ : 

The vote was thentaken on the amendment, 
which was rejected—ayes 19, ndes.24, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Calhoun, Clay 
of Alabama, Fulton, King, Linn, McRoberts, 
Nicholson, Pierce, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, 
Sturg-on, Tappan, Walker, Williams, Woodbury, 
Wright, and Young=-19.. j 7 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, 
Choate, Clay of Kenttcky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, 
Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, Mangum, 
Merrick, Morehead, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Sim- 
mons, Smith of Indiana, Tallmadge, While, and 
Woodbridge—24. 

Mr. WOODBURY moved to strike out twelve 
and insert six raillions as the amount which mighi 
be borrowed by the loan bill. 

He said that the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance had urged a speedy disposition .of the 
present bill on the ground of a necessity for ad- 
ditional means, which was now very pressing in 
the Treasury Department. 

Mr. W.*was willing to vole at this moment for 
the amount now wanted, and, indeed, for any 
amount likely to be needed within the rest of the 
present year; but he was unwilling to vote for 
more. He was one of the Jast individuals to with- 
hold any reasonable supplies; nothing, from his 
own experience, could be more painful or hazar- 
dous, than to have obligations imposed on the 
Treasury for payment without providing adequate 
means to meet them. i 

Even supposing that the present wants were the 
consequence of a hasty, injudicious and unusual 
amount or ratio of expenditure on the past appro- 
priations, or were on account of new appropria- 
tions to ‘be made at ths extraordinary session, 
which were, as would soon be explained, the real 
facts, yet he would preserve the public faith and 
public credit even at the cost of ten times the ex 
tent of the proposed loan. ; 

If the Senator from Kentucky would re- 
examine the matters which he had stated i the 
opening with fairness and clearness, it would be 
found that no necessity existed for such haste in 
action as to prevent now a full discussion, and 
every proper amendment, and that then, probably, 
not over six millions instead of twelve would ap- 
pear to be required before the next year. 

The motion maide by Mr. W. ought then to pre- 
vail, That being done, if the form of the loan 
was refused to be charged to Treasury notes, 
which was much more convenient, as well as eco- 
nomical, as would be explained on some other 
occasion, he was still ready to voie for the bill 
in its present form. i: would be seen on refleetion 

that tae Secretary of the Treasury had aot only 
near a million of dollars to meet current engage- 
ments, to which the chairman had alluded; but he 
had besides a large accruing revenue in July, pro- 
bably the largest of any month in the year. 
Hence no special haste in action is required. What, 
then, letus leisurely and carefally examine, what 
is the amount of additional means actually needed 
We ought not to go bsyond 1841. He 
went with one on that side of the House for 
the old principles of English liberty, in making 
supplies and appropriations limited to the year. It 
was the great check held by the legislative power 
over the Executive. It was due to public safety. 

If limited to the amount needed in the year, and, 
by some misfortune or some new appropriations in 
December next, more money should be wanted be- 
fore 1842, it could then be provided -as speedily 
and as easily as now. 

But all which the Secretary even, or the chair- 
man, really shows to be needed within the year, I 
am willing to furnish. That is going far enough, 
not only on account of the reason—so elementary 
and paramount—before named, but for various 
other reasons connected with the peculiar state of 
our fiscal affairs at the present crisis. 

In the fluctuating condition of trade at this time, 


| the imports might suddenly increase much, and 


thus render unnecessary any supply by a loan, be- 
yond the wants of the year. So the tariff is, by the 
concessions of all, to be altered; and then how much 


betier will it be to supply any necessities of the next 
year by an increased tax on Juxuries, than by large 
loans? So, the present Administration, doubtless, 
must intend to make great reforms and retrenchments 
in another year, if not in this, and thus render the 
usual amount of means not necessary. Consider- 
ing the professions of economy which were made 
before the last election, and the contemplated re- 
duction talked’ of so often to thirteen or fifteen 
millions for the whole annual expenditure, I 
was surprised to hear the Senator from Kentucky 
speax of needing a tariff to yield at least twenty- 
two millions! What, sir, twenty-two millions— 
even if the lands are all given away—twenty-two 
millions needed to pay fifteen! Why, sir, only 
twenty-two to twenty-three millions were expended 
last year for the current service, when we were de- 
nounced as so wasteful and extravagant; and only 
twenty millions were asked this year for the same 
purposes. This, then, is an extraordinary kind of 
retrenchment for the next year, though not quite 
equalto the chanye going on since the 4th of 
March last, so as to swell the expenditures for or- 
dinary objects, in the whole of 1841, from twenty 
to quite twenty-six or seven millions.- He could 
point out nearly four millions in the expenses of 
this year, which, by the completion of works, and the 
objects contemplated, by increased economy, could 
be reduced in 1842. He held the items in his hand, 
and, on some appropriate occasion, would be ready 
to state the reasons tor such large retrenchments, 
which were but the sequence of what had grada- 

_ally been going on since 1838, and ought, in his 
Opinion, to be persis‘ed in. 

But passing by this, we should not now increase 
the loan for next year from another. consideration 
connected with a provision in the bill fora Na- 
tional Bank. The Secretary is there authorized to 
borrow from six to seven millions more besides 
the first ten, if individuals do aot take the rest of 
the stock. But- he is required to sell it out again as 
soon as practicable at par. Suppose he does this 
by next January or February, the whole of the 
rooney thus received is then to lie idle in the Trea- 
sury, while we are paying interest on the original 
loan for the six millions, unless you apply the mo- 
ney received in the sale of the Bank steek to the 
wants of the next year, instead of making a larger 
loan now for that purpose. For these decisive 
reasons, I would confine the loan to the wants of 
the year. I will not say, also, that it should be done 
oa account of a design, which might exist, to in- 
crease this loan with a view to supply the wants 
created by giving away three millions revenue 
from the public lands, or an enormous capital of 
fifty or sixty millions, which will yield this or even 
a larger annual resource. Because gentlemen on 
the other side disclaim that object, and I am bound 
to confide in the disclaimer. 

What, then, are the legitimate wants of the 
present year beyond the probable means? It 
is not pretended that they amount to twelve 
millions—~and the highest computation made 
by the Senator from Kentucky is from nine to nine 
anda half roillions, and by the Secretary of the 
Treasury is six millions, with the addition of only 
one million for a surplus if Treasury notes are 
used, or four millions if they are not used. There 
is- no difficulty in understanding the posi- 
tions of either of those gentlemen in these par- 
ticulars; and I will, therefore, attempt to show 
from the face of botn of their statements, and I 
will do it with liberality and fairness—that six mil- 
lions is the utmost extent needed, and that not 
a doilar of this would have been required had no 


extra session of Congress been convened to make | 


new appropriations, and had no expenditure been 
made from the old ones beyond the amount usual 
from the foundation of the Government, or such 
an aggregate of them as existed when. the present 
Administration came into power. 

Thus, sir, the Secretary and the chairman both 
start with the position taken in the financial report 
at the beginning of this session. That on the 4th 
of Marek, out of thirty-three millions of ontstand- 
ing appropriations, it would be necessary to spend 
in 1841, only twenty-four millions and two-tenths. 
I use mostly round numbers for convenience. This 
is admitted on all hands to be the maximum of ex- 
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penditure. 
and the chairman admits, that there were means 
probable to meet this, equal to twenty millioss and 
seven-ienths. This would leave a deficiency in the 
old appropriations of only three and a half millions. 
This is all-which any body pretends, independent 
of any new appropriations. Se 

But in order to make this, both of these gentle- 
men are obliged to calculate on an expenditure. for 
the year for the current service, out of the old ap- 
propriations, equal to twenty-three millions and a 
fraction, when the past Administration considered 
the maximum of that expenditure should not ex- 
ceed twenty millions. And when, if spending as is 
usual, only an amount equal to that of the new and 
permanent appropriations, the aggregate actually 
spent would be less than twenty millions. 

Reduce the actual expenses then as they should 
be on the old appropriations, as low at least as 
twenty millions, and no deficit whatever would ex- 
ist to be supplied. ` f 

Thus would vanish, under a proper manage- 
ment of the expenditures. every dollar of the defi- 
ciency, and from causes formerly explained, a con- 
siderable balance in the Treasury would have ex- 
isted under such an administralion, if no extra 
session had been convened to make new appro- 
priations and occasion new expenses. 

The past Administration would, have cre- 
ated neither a deficit nor a debt due, the present 
year. And the whole debt created by it, which 
would fall due the next year, could nct exceed 
from five to six millions, That was the extent of 
power to issue new Treasury notes; and even that 
amount would be reduced to four, three, or lower, 
as the current expenditures might be diminished 
below twenty millions, or the current revenue from 
customs and lands might exceed the greatly re- 
duced estimates submitted by- the present Secre- 
tary. 

But, notwithstanding all this, E am still willing 
to provide for any extra and necessary expendi- 
tures, uncer the old appropriations, which have 
been contracted for, rather than have the public 
faith violated. The Secretary—or rather the ether 
Departments, to which he furnishes the means— 
may have been precipitate and lavish in some 
cases, and have drawn out! cr used money faster 
than was prudent; and from newness in Office, or 
other causes, sufficient precaution and remon- 
strance against this course may not have been used. 
Bat I, for one, am ready io proffer relief, on bigh 
public grounds, however much the apparent heed- 
lessness and extravagance are to be regretted. 

This relief, then,ison the old appropriations, 
asked to extend to three and a half millions. But 
this is by two errors, manifest in the Secretary’s 
report, and one of these since admitted by him 
quite one million one hundred thousand dollars too 
high, and should be corrected and reduced to that 
extent in our computations. When his report was 
first perused, as well as since, I was struck with the 
extraordinary extent of the estimated expenditures, 
beyond the amount of new and permanent appro- 
priation, being from three io four milions of an 
excess over them. But now it turns out that, in 
fact, it is only from two to three millions—in con- 
sequence of those mistakes rendering it a million 
and more too high. 

"Those errors have happened in this way: thus, 
on the face of the report, the Secretary states, in 
so many words, that five or six hundred thousand 
dollars received from the Bank of the United States 
by the latier, having paid certain appropriations in 
the West to that amount, were not carried on the 
books till after the third of March. Then the ap- 
propriations so paid are included in those out- 
standing on the fifth of that month, and also in the 
portion of them to be paid during 1841, being 
twenty-four millions and two-tenths. They are 
thus charged after the 34 of March, but no creditis 
given afier, in his exhibit, for the like amount re- 
ceived from the Bank, and applied to those 
payments. The Secretary has since virtually ad- 
mitted this error, and which is equivalent to 
an admission that the real expenditures, or balance 
of expenditures, after the 3d of March, appears 
too high by half a million, (or, as he now com- 
putes the sum, by more than six hundred thousand 


At the same time the report admits, 


dollars,) or that the receip's appear too low’ to that 
extent, which renders the error the same. ae 
< Again: he has got the expenditares too high by 
another half million on another account,-as is de- 
monstrable on the face of his own ‘document. 
Thus he charges in January and February last for 
Treasury notes redeemed six hundred and ‘forty- 
seven thousand dollars, and properly enters them 
as an expenditure of those two months, because atl: 
were, in fact, then redeemed, though only one hun- 
dred and forty-seven thousand of them were then car-. 
ried on the bocks, as appears by his table, (A;)he then 
proceeds to charge up to the next ten- months the 
appropriations for Treasury notes and other mat- 
ter still unpaid; and includes ‘in’ the next ten 
months five hundred thousand dollars of this very. 
six hund:ed and forty-seven thousand, which “he 
had charged to the previous two months. ' He also 
includes itin the twenty-four millions, and‘two 
tenths,to be expended in the next ten months, when 
in fact it had been expended in the previous two 
months, and so charged in the body of the report. 
Now ifhe carried it forward to the-ten months, 
because it had not yet been entered on the ‘books, 
he should have carried forward, also, in his exhibit, 
a credit to the same amount. This he has omitted 
to do in this case as well asin that of the Bank. 
So that these two mavifest errors, when deducted, 
would reduce the balance of expenditures under old 
appropriations ;to be provided for, to only: two 
millions and four tenths. ; 

The next addition to this amount proposed b 
the Secretary, as wellas by the chairman, to be 
now provided for, is an account of néw appropria- 
tions to be made at this extra session. Now, 
however strongly I disapprove of its call and “its 
large cost of half a million or more, and of ‘the 
money given away at it to the widow `of 
the late President, not for her necessities while 
rich, nor from our abundance, but to supply which 
we are now to borrow and beg from foreign capi- 
talists, and however much I disapprove several of 
the otheritems of new charges recommended, yet, 
with a view to preserve the public credit unstained, 
I shall not hesitate to grant enough to ‘defray ‘all 
the expenses likely to occur this year under ‘all 
the new appropriations. The Secretary and the 
chairman differ as to the amount of these ap- 
propriations that will be required. They disagree 
a million or more of dollars. Which is wrong? 
Whether the Secretary failed to submit esti- 
mates for the Navy Department, when he knew 
its wants, and is therefore culpable; or whether 
the Secretary of the Navy neglected to apprise 
him of bis wants, and the latter is culpable, I 
leave to be settled among those gentlemen, who 
have so often railed so loud and so. long. at the 
War Department formerly, for submitting esti- 
mates which were not included in those of*the 
Secretary of the Treasury. © : 

‘The new appropriations called for by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in his exhibit for the year, 
amount to only two millions and a half—because 
by a blunder he omits in that exhibit those «for 
this exira session and for the censu:—making to- 
gether above half a million. Correcting this, he 
makes them about three millions, while the chair- 
man says a million toa million anda half more 
should be sdded for naval purposes. re 

In these family quarrels as to what is the proper 
sum, it may be prudent to take the amount which 
would be a medium; though I hope even that will 
prove too high. But not to be illiberal, I will sup- 
pose three and a half millions of new appropria- 
tions shall be made, Which is quite a million more 
than the Secretary embraces in his exhibit for the 
year. Now the next step, and a most erroneous 
one by him and the chairman, has been to add'’the 
whole of these new appropriations to the other 
sum to be provided for this year. When, in truth, 
if these new appropriations passed as date in: the 
year as July aod August, not even half of the 
whole aggregate will probably be expended within 
1841. ‘The great mass of them is for the army and 
navy, for operations’ and works where contracts 
are first to be advertised for and made, materials 
to be prepared, &c. 

Why, sir, by a document before me, sent to the 
Committee of Ways and Means in the. other 


gis 


House, this very session, it appears that near 
eight hundred thousand dollars of the appropria- 
tions made -heretofore for. fortifications are still 
uhexpended. oe ; . 

It must be palpable, then, toall, who have turned 
attention to this subject, that one million and three- 
fourths is probably the largest estimate, which 
should be made for the actual expenditure in 1841, 
out of the new appropriation made at this extra 
session. Add this to the former two and four- 
tenths, and there is to be provided for, only four 
millions and about two-tenths, 

Now there is no pretence, that any thing can or 
should be added to this for the present year, except 
such new Treasury notes as may be paid in, or 
such sum as should be kept for a permanent sur- 
plus on hand 

But those Treasury notes, if coming in before 
due.next year, which in the present easy state of 
the money market, is highly improbable, will con- 
stitute no additional charge, because by the exist- 
ing laws, you can issue new ones in their stead. 
If old ones come in, as they will after interest ceases 
ou them, you have already provided for the whole 
of them in the estimates of ten months’ expenditure 
and receipts; you have done this as to the whole of 
them also, when at least a quarter of a million, 
as explained on a former occasion, will not be 
presented by that time. 

What, then, should be added for a surplus, to 
be kept on hand? I concede that something should 
-be. But the Secretary himself says it need be only 
one million, while the power to issue Treasury 
notes exists. The chairman computes two mil- 
lions for this purpose. Now, in order to be indul- 
gent for all differences among friends; and as the 
present power to issue new Treasury notes is limit- 
ed, and may not be enlarged, I will estimate a 
million: and a half for a surplus. This is more 
than the average for four years past, and is more 
than the Secretary himself asks, while a power to 
issue Treasury notes exists. Add that to the other 
four millions and two-tenths, and we have an ag- 
gregage of five millions and seven-tenths. This is 
the whole amount needed for the year; and this 
will not only meet all wants, but leave, also, a sur- 
plus of one and a half millions. Bat to cover any 
other contingency, I propose, by this motion, to 
give near a third of a million more, and, by a loan 
of six millions, to render the operations of the 
Treasury easy—to cover every existing and anti- 
cipated engagement during the year, founded on 
the Secretary’s and chairman’s own data—and thus 
in good faith, to preserve the public credit of the 


Government, however and by whomsoever it may- 


be endangered. 

This conclusion is irresistible as to the true 
amount for the year. It accords exactly with the 
semi-official explanations recently published in the 
official organ in this city. The Secretary himself, 
in his report, says, also, “leaving unprovided tor, 
of the demands for the present year, the sum of 
$6,000,941.” This varies but little from the same 
result. And, though this contains an excess of 
more ihan a million of expenditure under old ap- 
propriations, by means of two mistakes, and an ex- 
cess of actual expenditure under new Ones, within 
the year, of three-fourths of a million more, yet it 
contains nothing for a surplus; and, allowing a 
million and a half for that, it will accord with my 
own computations. : 

So the Senator from Kentucky makes the defie 
ciency to be provided for only a little over nine 
millions, or three more than the Secretary. But 
the Senator includes in that aggregate half a mil- 
lion too much for a surplus—over a million of the 
Secretary’s mistakes in the expenditures under the 
old appropriations, and quite two millions more 
excess of attual expenditure under the new appro- 
priations. Since he computes that the whole of the 
last will be spent in 1841, and must then be pro- 
vided for, when, manifestly, at least two millions 
of this four will not and canhut, in the usual course, 
be actually expended till 1842; making proper and 
obvious allowances thea on these accounts, and six 
millions will, by his data, as well as the Secretary’s, 
prove amply sufficient for the present year. That 
sum, therefore, lam willing to vote at once. 

It is true, that I should prefer to change the form 


of the loan to one by Treasury notes, for reasons 
of promptitude, economy, and convenience. 

But if the friends of the Administration oppose 
that form of a loan, I am willing forthwith to vote 
the. above ample. amount in the present form, 
rather than embartass in the slightest degree the 
financial operations of the Treasury, er impair the 
public credit of the General Government I: ft, he 
must sayy so deservedly high, by the prudent policy 
and economy of the last Administration. 

Mr. EVANS was very glad that the Senator 
bad got to understand the report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. What was the state of the Trea- 
sury? It had about one million dollars on hand, 
and all the Treasury notes which had been autho- 
rized having been issued, there was no resource, 
except the accruing revenue. That was the state 
of the Treasury, and no one would think it safe. 
Now, what would be the requirements? The de- 
ficit estimated by the Secretary of the Treasury 
was two and a half millions. There was about 
two and a half millions dollars of Treasury notes, 
exclusive of the interest, to fall due in six 
weeks, and we had only about a million of dollars 
to meet them, and the ordinary expenses of Govern- 
ment. 

What was proposed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury as the whole expenditures this year? 
Including the redemption of Treasury notes, but 
excluding new appropriations likely to be made 
now, the authorized expenditures were $28,837,166 
What were the means of the year? He specified 
them; and estimated, including all. the anticipated 
receipts from all sources, at $25,283,000. This 
left a deficit of about three and a half millions this 
year, and when they arrived at the end of it, there 
would not-bea dollar in the Treasury. It would 
be proper to provide two millions for contingencies, 
which was thé least sum former Secretaries of the 
Treasury thought they could get along with. They 
would then want $5,500,000. If they then added 
new appropriations of jwo millions dollars likely 
to be made this session of Congress, it amounted ‘o 
seven and a half millions dollars, necessary to be 
supplied forthe service of this yar. He did not see 
how these expenses were to be greatly diminished. 
As to the means of the year, he did not rely en- 
lirely on the estimate; and every day’s experi- 
ence showed it doubtful whether the amount would 
be equal to that anticipated. ‘The receipts from 
customs were falling off, and it was thought they 
would not be as great in the latter part of the year 
as in the former. For the first six months of the 
year they had amounted to $5,700,000. They 
could not be greater for the next six months; but 
the Secretary of the Treasury bad estimated that 
we were to receive twelve millions in the ten 
months after the Ist of March. The deficiency 
from this source-below the estimate of the Secre- 
lary, must then be two millions of dollars at least. 
This, added to the seven and a half millicns, 
would make nine and a half millions. This 
would bring us to the end of the year, and we 
should have two millions on hand. There would 
then be requirements immediately by appropria- 
tions, of some thousands of dollars. Last year, 
by appropriations made at the short Session, there 
were $450,000. called for immediately. Was it 
then unreasonable to provide now a loan of twelve 
millions?. Senators must have shut their eyes to 
the fact that this was not to be borrowed now, and 
draw interest, but that the President should borrow 
it from time to time, as required. Supposing they 
did not want but six millions, were they to borrow 
twelve millions? Not at all. The only difference 
between this bill and the Treasury Note bills was 
the form of supplying the means required. The 
object of the loan of twelve millions was to supply 
that which they knew to be the existing deficiency 
in the Treasury at this moment to redeem the Trea- 
Sury notes that will come in, and to guard against 
contingencies and fluctuations. He proceeded at 
some length to show the necessity for this; he 
thought the attention of Congress could not be 
given too early to supplying the meansof the Trea- 
sury, and could not conceive it unreasonable to 
give the President authority to borrow, as it was 
required, a sum not exceeding twelve millions of 
dollars. He considered this a favorable time to 
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prosecute the public works. _ Every thing is low— 
labor, provisions, and materials. _ 

Mr. WOODBURY, in reply, said be was not a lit- 
tle surprised that theSenator from Maine should take 


-as his guide for a proper expenditure, the amount 


of appropriations to be left at the end of the year. 
That amount depends usually on the great excess 
of appropriations beyond what can and should be 


Spent properly, and may be large, and the expendi- 


tures large at the same time. Thus at the close of 
1836 and 1837, the amount outstanding became in- 
creasd to fifieen and sixteen millions instead of 
eight or ten; but not because enough was not spent 
vathin these years. On the contrary, that gentle- 
man and his friends complained that too much 
was spent, exaggerating it to forty and fifty mil- 
lions. Now, however, he seems to complain that 
not enough of the appropriations was.then spent, 
and that tvo large an amount was left at the end of 
the year. ; 

Passing by this inconsistent course of argument, 
it will be seen that the large amount left then un- 
expended, happened, in truth, because. Congress 
overloaded the Executive in only two years with 
thirty-six millions more of appropriations than had 


been asked for in the annual estimates. The Ad- 


ministration expended enough, in all reason, and 
much more than it would have done had Congress 
run into fewer excesses. But it could not fairly, 
and did not, expend at once all those immense ad- 
ditions to what it called for as proper. 

Those large balances of outstanding appropri- 


ations have. been since reduced, by large sums` 


going to the surplus fund, and under reduced new 
appropriations, till the old ones were exhausted, to 
about twelve millions only. But the expenditure 
this year, if it reduce them to nine or ten, by help 
of what goes to the surplus fund, may still, in a ra- 
tio to the whole amount of new and’ old appropri- 
ations, be much larger than usual—much larger, 
at least three millions larger, than experience war- 
rants from the foundation of the Government, as 
well as during the past Administration, and much 
larger than could be effected without indiscreet 
haste, imprudent contracts, wasteful progress, or 
premature advances of the public money. 

But the gentleman adds that, with all our large 
expenditures, which he now very candidly admits 
were not any larger than was proper in the aggre- 
gate, we did not so apply the money as to leave 
any tracks of benefit behind to the country at large. 
What, sir! beside carrying on with vigor and 
promptitude all our ordinary large functions, le- 
gislative, judicial, civil, military, naval, and 
diplomatic, whether at home or abroad, and 
with punctuality and general efficiency, did we 
leave no other track behind in extinguish- 
ing millions of the large remains of the public debt 
of both the Revolution and the late war? No track 
behind in paying to several States, and among 
the rest for his own, and Massachusetts, the large 
arrearages of claims for military expense in 1812 
and 1814? None for the millions paid to Virginia 
claimants for Revolutionary services? None for 
the new forts built, completed, or armed; for new 
arsenals and barracks erected, and armories en- 
larged? None for the militia armed? None for 
the dry docks built, navy yards improved, and 
valuable naval materials on hand doubled? None 
for new and splendid public buildings of various 
kinds, here and elsewhere constricted, beyond any 
former period in our history? No tracks in protect- 
ing our Northern and Northeastern frontier from 
predatory warfare and bloody invasion? None in 
most expensive Indian wars, in both the South- 
west and Northwest, to shield our women and chil- 
dren from foreign massacre? None in extinguishing 
Indian titles to so many millions of acres of the 
richest country iù the globe; and even under one 
treaty at the expense of near seven millions of dol- 
lars, and ridding §large portions of three or four 
sovereign States of a barbarous population? No 
tracks behind in our expenditures of nearly four 
millions annually at one period to save the halt, the 
decrepid, the blind, the widow, and the fatherless 
of the Revolutionary stock, from the ignominy 
of begging for bread, and to reseue them from 
the discraceful cells of the alms house? 

Let the gentleman {reflect on these and a thou- 


` door to larger appropriations thus encouraged? 
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sand other useful memorials and mementoes of 
thore expenses, and then say candidly whether we 
have left no tracks of benefit or advantage behind. 

He says again, that these large expenses, if in 
many cases extravagant or unnecessary ,were chiefly 
for purposes desired by the Administration, and 
were not crowded on them by others. Here is 
the ltst of them, sir, for the whole period. In only 
a few years we find the Alexandria canal to near 
athird of a million. Was that desired by us? 
The internal improvements, so miscalled, to nearly 
a million in amount—were they desired by us? 
The new light-houses in. places often fit only for 
jobs, to the extent of near a million in one of these 
years—were they desired by us? The expenses 
nominal in demands and trust funds under indem- 


nities obtained abroad, and gratuities given at 


home, which we manage for nothing, and have ob- 
tained for others from foreign nations, as an ad- 
vantage to the country, to the extent of scven or 
eight millions, and sti! technically included among 
the expenditures of those years—did we desire these 
to be charged upon us as extravagance and waste; 
and to be perverted so as to be made to swell our 
expenses for the current service several millions? 

But the gentleman says again, have not former 
Administrations expended money for similar ob- 
jects? Certainly. But the past one, as shown the 
other day, expended, by order of Congress, quite 
forty millions more for extraordinary and tempo- 
rary objects than any previous Administration 
whatever; and now we are to be taunted with this 
as extravagance inthe amount; or, if the object be 
laudable, with accomplishing nothing in this re- 
spect beyond other Administrations. 

He next says, that the Secretary has estimated 
the receipts too large, and something should be 
provided in the loan bill on that account. It is 
nota little extraordinary that members on this 
side of the House are obliged to-day to vindicate 
the Secretary of the Treasury from the attacks of 
his own friends. 

Tne Senator from Kentucky also charges him with 
omitting a million anda half of new necessary 
appropriations, and the Senator from Maine accuses 
him of an under estimate in his receipts of 
several millions. I shall not interfere in this fra- 
ternal controversy further than to say, that if the 
receipts in the month of July prove, as expected, 
to be very large, and if commerce revives magi- 
cally from the incorporation of a United States 
Bank, as seems to be anticipated by them; if the 
tariff be not changed till the next session, and many 
goods paying less than twenty per cent. {which in- 
clude among numerous other articles all silks beyond 
the Cape of Gord Hope, and most of the wines,] are 
soon crowded into the ccuntry under the present 
low duties to avoid higher ones anticipated; and if 
lands are advertised for sale, which I regret to see, 
for some strange cause fatal to the revenue, are 
omitted to be almost entirely; I say if these 
happen, the Secretary may yet prove not to be so 
wide from the truth in all his estimates of receipts, 
as some of his own friends now imagine. The 
chief increase in duties was expected originally to 
be the last half of the year. 

But why should we, in any view, authorize a loan 
to near double the amount that will probably be 
needed in 18412 Why give twelve millions instead 
of six for mere confidence? or rather to open a 


or to open it to large donations of the public revenue 
from lands, thus virtually licensed, and the conse- 
quences thus guarded against? or to large redemp- 
tions of outstanding Treasury notes, not due till 
another year, and not pvessing on the Treasury till 
then? Such a course is hazardous, unnecessary, 
unprecedented. 

In England, to which we are referred so often 
on the other side for examples as toa National 
Bank and all that, the votes of supplies are an- 
nual and the issues of exchequer bills are autho- 
rized only annually. 

Besides all this, we are to convene again before 
the present year expires; and if any thing more 
should then prove to be needed for any existing or 
immediate object, it could be voted then as readily 
and much more safely than now. Above and be- 
yond all this, if any thing should appear to 


be needed for the next year, why not then supply 
itrather than now? Then so much more wisely, 
beeause after four months’ more experience and 
tacts fora guide as to the ue amount. 

But I forbear pressing farther what must appear 
to every candid mind so much more hatural, judi- 
cious, pradent, safe. z 

A single word more asto the amount of debt 
created by the past Administrations in twelve 
years, and the amount which will be created by 
this in- a single twelve months, if this loan bill and 
all their other measures take effect. j 

Tne utmost that can be due in this- year on ac- 
count of the past Administration, will be, as we have 
before shown, in a fair amount of expenditure 
in 1841, under old appropriations, not a dollar. - 

For not a dollar, then, in this year, is the past 
Administration answerable. The utmost in the 
next year is only the amount of Treasury notes 
which may then be out, ard which cannot, by law, 
exceed from five to six millions, and may be only 
four or five. Say, then, that the probable amount 
of debt, caused by the past Administration, and to 
be discharged the next year, may range from four 
to six millions; all of which would have been paid 
or prevented by only correcting erroneous judicial 
decisions and large drawbacks, or by larger im- 
ports, if the United Siates Bank had not failed in 
January last, and so injured our foreign, as well as 
domestic, trade and credit. 

But what amount of debt do gentlemen on the 
other side propose to create on their account within 
only four or five months? At least, they say, four 
to five anda half millions for new appropriations— 
from two to five millions more for a permanent 
surplus—three millions more to supply the revenue 
from lands given away—ien millions more to start 
a National Bank—and six and two-thirds more 
for its aid, if individuals do not subscribe liberally. 

These, at the maximum, make the enormous ag- 
gregate of their own debt, on their own account, 
in less than one year, of more than twenty-sight 
millions of dollars. At the minimum, it would be 
near nineteen millions, while ours can be but from 
four to six millions, in the long period of twelve 
years—a period, during which we have extin- 
guished more than ten times that amount of public 
debt—incurred in the Revolution and the last war 
—besides defraying promptly all the current ex- 
penditures. 

Mr. CALHOUN said if he understood the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, [Mr. Ciay,] he proposed 
to make an appropriation of two millions aud a 
half for the service of the War Department. 

Mr. CLAY said he told the Senator that he 
would support it or oppose it, as hepleased. 

Mr. CALHOUN remarked that the unexpended 
balances, together with the two millions and a half 
now proposed, would make four millions two hun- 
dredand fifty thousand dollars for fortifications, 
being five times larger than the average appropria- 
tions for that object for the last twelve years. He 
had experience in those matters, and knew that it 
was impossible to apply this sum without wasting 
or throwing it away. What did all this prove? It 
proved the great anxiety to create a public debt. 
There had been a contest between the two great 
political parties as to the amount of debt at the 
close of the last Administration, and it had been 
variously estimated at twenty, thirty, and even as 
high as forty millions of dollars. He asked the 
present Administration not to mingle their debts 
with those of the last Administration; but, at the 
end of this or next session, introduce a bill to pay 
theirown debts. The two were so blended, that 
the people would never understand the debts of the 
last Administration. The real balance at the end 
of last year was one million six hundred thousand 
dollars; and if this extra session had not been call- 
ed, the deficit, according to the Secretary of the 
Treasury’s own estimate, would have been only a 
million and a half of dollars. They were willing 
to vote for the six millions, but the residue must 
go over to the next year. 

Mr. WRIGHT said, if the limitation propesed 
yesterday upon the objects for which the money 
borrowed under this act might be expended, had 
been adopted, and thus the power of the President 
to make loans had been restricted to the payment 


of the current expenses of the Government and the 
redemption of Treasury.notes due and payable, a 
close limitation upon.the amount. which might be ` 
borrowed would not have beea considered so essen- 
tial by himself and those” with whom. he acted. 
When that proposition was before the Senate, they 
had informed the friends of the bill that. their opposi- 
tion to it, in its present shape, rested mainly, upon 
the ground that the money would be loaned prac- 
tically for the purpose of distribution, by being - 
borrowed to supply the Treasury, so that it might 
be able to spare the land revenue for distribution 
to the States. All intention to make loans to ac- 
‘complish this object. was promptly, and, he was 
bound to suppose, sincerely desired by the-friends 
of the bill; but it was not denied that the bill, if 
made a law without amendment, would empower 
the President and Secretary of the ‘Treasury to 
make loans to carry into effect the distribution 
pill; nor was it denied that, in case that bill should 
become a law, a state of things might exist which > 
would make it the duty of those officers . thus ‘to 
exercise the powers which this bill would. place. in 
their hands. Still an amendment, caleulated and 
designed to prohibit loans for that object, while it 
it did not restrict the power to borrow for the uses 
of the Treasury and the payment of the Treasury 
notes, was deliberately rejected, with a single ex- 
ception, by a strict party vote.. -g 

It became, therefore, imperative upon those who 
were uverse to borrowing money upon the credit 
of this Government to distribute to the State Go- 
vernments, and who believed that the Constitution 
bad conferred upon Congress no power “to borrow 
money on the credit of the United States” for such 
an object, to endeavor, in the only other way 
which remained to them, to prevent the exercise of 
sucha power under this loan bill. That way was to 
restrict the amount to be borrowed to the actual 
and probable necessities of the Treasury for the 
service of the current year. Such was the object 
of the motion of bis honorable friend from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Woopzury] now under. conside- 
ration. ‘The bill authorized loans to the. amount 
of twelve millions.. His motion proposed to limit 
it to six millions. Was tbe latter sum sufficient 


- for the uses of the Treasury for this year? 


There seemed to be now scarcely a question 
upon thal point in any quarter, unless indeed the 
honorable chaiiman of the committee which re- 
ported the bill, (Mr. Cuay,] formed an exception. 
He had, upon several occasions, exhibited states- 
ments iendiug towards a different conelusion; but 
Mr. Wricut had not been able sufficiently to re- 
tain his data, or his results, to review his calcula- 
tions and point out the errors which must exist in 
them. One great error was apparent in them all, 
and that was, that he included in his estimate of 
the wants of the Treasury for this year, an amount 
of money sufficient to pay off and redeem all the 


‘Treasury notes which were to fall due and become 


payable in the whole of the.next year. This was 
a palpable error, and amounted; as he should pre- 
sently show, to more than seven millions of dollars. 

The honorable Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Evans] had taken a different course of calculation, 
and arrived ata much more accurate result. Mr. 
Wauicut had, since the vote of yesterday, rejecting 
all restriction as to the objects of these ioans, taken 
great pains to learn what sum would be probably 
required to supply the Treasury for, the. current 
year, with a view to a motion such asis now made. 
He had sought various authorities, all from Admi- . 
nistration sources, and followed their facts to their 
conclusions, and he was happy to be able to say 
that, while the modes of calculation were all variant 
from each other, and from that pursued by the ho- 
norable Senator from Maine, the conclusions were 
sufficiently harmonious to prove most triumphantly 
the propriety and safety of the limitation proposed 
by this motion. 

He would exhibit, in a very condensed form, the 
various statements to which he had alluded, and, 
first, one taken from the report ‘of the Secretary of 
the Treasury himself, on the finances, and made to 
this Congress since the commencement of the pre- 
sentsession. The Secretary puls down as debt, or 
deficit, or both, the sum of - $16,088,215 19 
In this sum is included an item of i 
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new appropriations for the ser- 
“vice of the War Department, ré- 
commended, but not yet made, 
or assented to by Congress, and 
‘therefore nota debt. The amount 
is = - - $2,521,336 98 
He alsorecommends “ 
a Treasury: ba- 
‘lance of four mil- 
lions,’ -and in- 
eludes that as a 
part of the debt, 
or deficit; but it is 
now conceded that 
this item has been 
rejected by the oth- 
er branch of Con- 
gress, and not on- 
ly has not been, 
but is not to be ap- 
propriated - 4,000,000 00 


These two sums, being deducted, 
will leave a balance of the debt, 
or deficit of the Secretary, of - 

The Secretary has also included, as 
a part of his debt, or deficit, an 
amount of the Treasury notes 
which are not due and payable 
until the next year, of - 


This debt of next year, and not of 
` this, being deducted, there will re- 
main of the Secretary’s debt, or 
deficit, for this year =- 
In calculating his want of means 
for the year, the Secretary did 
not include in the existing means 
the money in the mints, which he 
says amounted, at the date of his 
report, to - - 215,151 88 
And, by Senate do- 
cument No. 53 of 
the present ses- 
sion, the Secreta- 
ry informs us that 
he made a mis- 
take, by not en- 
tering a payment 
made by the late 
Bank of the Uni- 
ted States, which 
reduced his esti- 
mate of existing 
means by the sum 
of - - 


619,136 47 


nett nam 


These two sums, being deducted 


6,521,336 98 


eee ance neti 


9,566,878 21 


6,087,274 04 


ween 


3,479,604 17 


834,288 35 


from his supposed debt, or deficit, ` 


for the year, the balance will be 
still further reduced to the sam of 
A still farther correction is to be 
made. The Secretary has in- 
cluded among the demands to be 
paid out of the Treasury this year, 
an issue of $1,110,611 08 of Trea- 
sury notes made by his predeces- 
sor in office, but made within this 
year, and which notes do not be- 
come due and payable till next 
year. The Secretary supposes 
these notes may be paid in for 
public dues during the year, but 
if so paid in, he is authorized to 
issue others in the place of them 
at any time within this year, and 
therefore does not want any oth- 
er means for this use. The 
whole of this item, therefore, 
ought to be deducted from his 
calculation of debt, or deficit, to 
make it applicable to this year; 
but Mr. Waicut bad supposed 
that at least a millien of these 
notes, as they were ali drawing 
an interest of 6 per cent. would 
remain out till they became due 


2,645,315 82 


z ~ 
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and payable, and would not be 
paid in voluntarily for public - 
dues; set aside, therefore, the Se- 
cretary’s. power to reissue’ those 
which do ‘come in, and his debt 
should be reduced by, at least - 1,000,000 00: 


This will bring down the whole 

debt, or deficit, for this year, 

taking the Secretary’s own data 

for the calculation, to the small 

sumof - - - = $1,845,315 82 

The honorable Senator from Maise had su pposed 
corrections should be made in the Secretary’s esti- 
mate of revenue for the year, and ha? offered to 


_the Senate his own anticipations upon hat subject, 


coming to the conclusion that the Secretary’s ex- 
pectations of revenue from customs would be dis- 
appointed by from one to two millions of dollars. 
Mr. Wrreur had never attempted to make an esti- 
mate of the revenues of this Government at any 
time. He had never felt competent to do it, and 
whether the honorable Secretary, or the honorable 
Senator, would prove most correct, he could not say. 
In case, however, the Senator’s estimate should 
prove the correct one, and the revenue from cus- 
toms should disappoint the Secretary by a million 
and a half, he believed the account would be more 
than balanced by his own estimate of expenditures 
from the appropriations which were outstanding on 
the 4th of March. The Secretary had assumed 
that he would expend, vf these appropriations, 
within the last ten months of the year, the sum of 
$24,210,000 00, an amount which Mr. Waicxt 
could not doubt would prove to be two or three 
millions beyond the actual expenditures. It must, 
in any event, be that much beyond what could be 
prudently and economically expended within that 
time, as he believed the entire expenditures of 1840 
were but about twenty-two millions. He was con- 
tent, therefore, to take the Secretary’s calculations 
upon both sides as correct, and if his estimates of 
revenue should prove to be excessive, he was confi- 
dent his estimates of expenditure would be found 
more so. 

He would now compare the result above, de- 
rived from the Secretary’s report, with a statement 
which he found in the National Intelligencer of 
Thursday last. He knew there had been intima- 
‘ions made by certain honorable gentlemen to “day, 
in the course of this debate, of the impropriety of 
referring to the columns of this newspaper as au- 
thority upon this point. He thought it did not rest 
with the gentlemen upon that side of the House to 
object to this authority under any circumstances, 
as intentionally unfavorable to them or their mea- 
sures, but he would remind Senators that this pa- 
per seemed to be the place where we were to learn 
the grounds upon which measures were passed in 
another body. That appeared to be peculiarly 
true as to the land distribution bill, and was rapid- 
ly coming to be so in reference to this one. ‘The 
language used in the article to which he now refer- 
red was as follows: d 


“The apparent deficit for the current year, therefore, is 
(say) $2,004,449. together with the amount of appropriations 
maile at this session, and to be expended within the year, sup- 
pese $2,500,000, added to the amount of Treasury notes which 
may bereceived in payment at the Treasury up to January 
1, 1842. So that, of the loan of twelve millions of dollars pro- 
posed to be authorized, it may not be necessary, within the 
remainder of the present year, to borrow more than five mil- 
Hons of dollars.” —National Intelligencer of July 15, (841. 
Here the apparent deficit for the year 

isputat ~- = $ $2,694,449 00 
Take that derived from the report of 

the Secretary, according to the 

above ca-culation - $1,645,315 82 
And add the Treasury 

notes included by the 

Secretary, but in the 

calculation deducted, 

because not due till 

next year - - 1,000,000 00 


2,645,315 82 


And the difference between the two re- 
sults willonly be - - ~ $49,133 18 
This goes far to give an authoritative torce to 
the statements of the article o` the Intelligencer, 
and the conclusion of the writer is that “it may 


not-be necessary, within the remainder of the pre- 
sent year, to borrow more than. five millions of 
dollars,” under this loan bill. “The motion is to 
-exiend the authority to a loan of six millions. _ 

Another and more recent articlé, however, upon 
the same subject, had appeared in that journal, 
and as the Editors expressly defend their former 
statements-to it, as being from higher authority 
and more likely to be accurate, he had examined 
it and made an. analysis of its statements and con- 
clusions. The article to which he referred was in 
the paper of this morning, and had been before re- 
ferred to, in the course of the debate, by his hono- 
rable friend from Ohio, [Mr. ALLEN.] The course 
of calculation assumed by the writer was different 
from‘either of the former, aud his conclusions al~ 
most exactly with those of the honorable Senator 
from Maine. The calculations are thus: 

That, at the close of the present year, there will 
be an amount of liabilities against the Treasury, 
beyond the whole actual cash means at that time, 
existing in the shape of outstanding appropria- 
tions, equal to about - s+ $19,000,000 
That in the ordinary course of things 

the one half of this amount will go 

over to the next year, under the or- 
dinary head of outstanding appropri- 

ations of former years to be expend- . 

ed in 1842. That willbe ~ - 9,500,000 


And will leave, to be provided for dur- 
ing this year, beyond the existing 
and anticipated cash means of the 
Treasury, the remaining half ~ $9,500,000 

That all the Treasury notes outstanding 
and not redeemed at the end of the 
year, will have been applicable to this 
balance, and the writer estimates that 
the Treasury notes so outstanding 
will, en the Ist of January, 1842, . 
amount to - - - > = 6,500,000 

This wiil leave to be provided for, be- 
yond the Treasury notes already au- 
thorized by law, to complete the ser- 
vice of this year, but - 

This, however, the writer says, is upon 
the assumption that all the means of 
the Treasury shall be applied to iis 
liabilities, leaving it, at the close of 
the year, entirely empty, a thing 
wholly impracticable, and he 'there- 
fore adds, for a Treasury balance - 


$3,000,000 


500,000 
And thus arrives at the conclusion that 
the money which we should require 
to complete the service of this year, 
and ieave a half million in the Trea- 
sury, if Congress had not been con- 

vened, or should make no new appro- ; 

priations, would be - - -. $3,500,000 


This is the precise result to which the honorable 
Senator from Maine arrived, by a course of calcu- 
lation somewhat similar; but Mr. Wrraar thought 
his result did not leave the Treasury balance of 
haifa million. 

This writer goes on to suppose that Congress 
may, at the present extra session, make new appro- 
priations to the amount of four millions, but says, 
in that event, not more than half of the sums ap- 
propriated will be expended within this year, and 
the remaining half will swell the amount of out- 
standing appropriations for the next year. Upon 
this hy pothesis, the first conclusion is that it may ke - 
nece sary to borrow five millions for the service of 
the year, including the two millions for the new ap- 
propriations anticipated, and half a miilion to re- 
main in the Treasury, thus making the extent of 
the loans required within this year five and a half 


„millions. 


How, then, did the honorable Senator from 
Maine make out his necessity for loahs, within the 
year, to the amount of nine anda half millions? 
Thus: He stands with the correspondent of the In- 
telligencer as to the necessity for three and a half 
millions for the service of the year, ‘irrespective of 
the present session of Congress, and for two mil- 
liens to meet the new appropriations which will be 
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made at this session, thus agreeing entirely with 
this writer as far as he goes, except as to the half 
million to remain in the Treasury. That is a part 
of the five and a half millions which the writer re- 
quires, but the Senator expends the whole. He 

` compensates himself, however, somewhat liberally, 
by adding two millions to his other supposed ne- 
cessities, merely for a Treasury balance. Thus be 
reaches seven and a halfof his nine and a half 
millions, and the remaining two he adds to make 
up an apprehended deficiency in the revenue from’ 
‘eustoms. And still the honorable Senator, after 
“drawing thus liberally upon his imagination for the 
probable wants of the public Treasury for this year, 
has found himself unable to reach the measure of 
the bill by two and a half millions of dollars. 

As to the two millions allowed in these last cal- 
culations to meet the new appropriations to be 
made at the present session of Congress, it was 
worihy of remark that the honorable chairman of 
the committee had, in one of his calculations, and 
that one upon which he seemed principally to rest 
himself, excluded the new appropriations recom- 
mended for the service of the War Department, 
amounting to more thantwo and a half millions. 
If, therefore, this amount was to be subtracted. 
from the anticipated four millions of new appro- 
priations, instead of allowing two millions for the 
wants of this year to meet new appropriations, ess 
than half that sum will be required. 

Could gentlemen, in the face of these facts, press 
the Senate for authority to contract a permanent 
debt. of twelve millions of dollars? Could they 
justify it to themselves, or to their country, to give 
such a vote? The necessity for such a loan, so far 
from having been proved, had been absolutely dis- 
proved by the honorable Senator from Maine bim- 
self, and much more strongly disproved by the 
facts drawn from the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and by the conclusions repeatedly pro- 
nounced, and in various forms, in the official organ 
of their party here, and as it were by authority. 
Would this motion be further resisted, in the face 
of such facis? 


A brief notice of a single other argument of the 
Senator from Maine, and he would relieve the Se- 
nate? That gentleman contends that the power to 
make loans conferred by this bill ought te be large, 
because the holders of the outstanding Treasury 
notes may desire to exchange them for the stocks 
to be created, and may force them upon the Trea- 
sury in payment of the public dues to compel 
loans, that they may obtain the stocks. He has 
himself sufficiently answered this argument by the 
remark, that when the notes not due and payable 
are so paid in, the Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized by the existing laws to issue other Trea- 
sury notes in their places, and therefore cannot be 
thus compelled to make loans under this act. 
Were this not so, however, the argument would 
bring him to a very different conclusion from that 
of enlarging the power to make loaus, which were 
to be made under a compulsion so exercised, and 
for such an object. It would prove to him that 
this ought to be a Treasury note, and nota Joan 
bill, a change of shape for which we would 
now most cheerfully give his vote. Gentle- 
men should move cautiously in ihis matter, 

. for if they did, by this legislation, put it in the 
power of the holders of the outstanding six per 
cent, Treasury notes, to compel the Secretary of 
the Treasury to redeem them by emissions of six 
per cent. stocks having three years? life, they 
might rest assured the power would be exerted: 
Who were the holders of these notes? The Se- 
nate was not wholly ignorant upon that point. 
A document from the Treasury Department, laid 
upon our tables not long since, shows to whom ail 
these notes have been issued since the 4th of 
Mareh last; and a glance at the list will prove that 
almost all have been issued to banks, banlkers, and 
brokers. Are they to pay them in voluntarily, 
while six per cent. interest is running upon them, 
thus constituting them the most safe and conve 
nient,and profitable capital a bank can hold? 
Certainly not; but put it in their power to force an 
exchange for six per cent. stocks, of three years’ 
life, and the volitign will be instantly determined. 
The notes will come in and the stocks will go out. 
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The Senator’s argument, therefore, proves too 
much, and if it be sound, should be fatal to the bill 
in its present form. X ; 

_ Mr. YOUNG of Ilinois said there was one con- 
sideration connected with this twelve millions loan 
bill that had not been mentioned, which struck him 
as being extraordinary; and, if he mistook not, 
wonld strike the people as being extraordinary— 
and it was this: all Knew that an-extra session had 
been taiked of as more than probable previous to 
the adjournment of the last session of Congress, 
and that some of the members favorable to the 
present Administration were opposed to it—and 
that to prevent the pretext for a called session, 
growing out of an exhausted Treasury, a distin- 
guished member from Virginia [Mr. Wise] of the 
ether House, then and now a friend of this Admi- 
station, proposed an amendment to the Treasury 
note bill by which five millions more of Treasury 
notes could be issued and reissued by the succeed- 
ing Administration, applicab'e exciusively to pay- 
ments to be made atter the 8d of March last. 
No one at that time, had asked for any more, and 
this sum of five millions had been cheerfully 
voted. Besides this, he said there remained on 
hand in the Treasury, on the fourth of March Jast, 
an uaexpended balance of $646,000, making alto- 
gether, of available funds when the new Admini- 
stration succeeded to power, of $5,646,000. Well, 
sir, said Mr. Y. this was thought sufficient on all 
sides to enable the Secretary of the Treasary, with 
the accruing revenues arising from the public lands 
and the customs, to go through with the remainder 
of the year—and what now do we hear? ‘Phat in 
addition to these five miilions six hundred and 
forty-six thousand dollars, we must borrow twelve 
millions mote, making together the enormous sum 
of seventeen millions six hundred and forty-six 
thousand dollars: and alithis within the first five 
months of this new economical Administration— 
and all in addition to the ordinary revenues of the 
country. Sir, said Mr. Y. will not the people be 
surprised—will they not be asionisked at such. ex- 
travagance? I had supposed, said Mr. Y. that the 
deficit in the Treasury was to be supplied 
by an impost on luxurie-—-on wines and 
silks, and whatever else might not be deemed 
essential to the necessary comforts of life 
—and that, in the mean time, the power to issne 
and reissue, up tothe very last day of the fiscal 
year, five millions of Treasury notes, would suf- 
fice. Butthe cry is, borrow! borrow!! and no one 
can see the end of it. A’ proposition had been 
submitted to reduce the sum provided for by the bill 
to six millions of dollars; this, added to five millions 
six hundred and forty-six thousand dollars, availa- 
ble on the 4th of March, would make eleven mil- 
lions six hundred and forty-six thousand dollars; 
but this proposition, reasonable as it was, had 
been rejected. If the Bank bill should pass, we 
are to borrow ten millions more, and on the hap- 
pening of a certain contingency, six millions in ad- 
dition to that. Sixteen millions in all. This, ad- 
ded to the seventeen million six hundred and forty- 
six thousand dollars already authorized, and to be 
authorized by the bill under consideration, would 
make a permanent debt upen the people of the 
country of thirty-three millions six hundred and 
forty-six thousand dollars!! And all within the 
firot half year of this self-denying, economical Ad- 
ministration. Sir, (said Mr. Y.) are the people, 
after what they have been told about economy, 
prepared for this? He said that they were willing 
to have voted on his side of the chamber six mil- 
lions of dollars, which be thought amply sufficient 
—more than enough—but as the Senators on the 
other side had thought proper to reject their amend- 
ment, he should vote against the bill. 

The question was then taken on the amend- 
ment, and it was disagreed to—ayes 21, noes 26, 
as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, 
Linn, McRoberts, Nicholson, Pierce, Sevier, Smith 
of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Wil- 
liams, Woodbury, Wright, and Young—21.. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
Berrien, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, 
Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, Mangum, 


Merrick, Morehead, Phelps,, Porter, Prentiss, Pres- 
ton, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tall- 
madge, White, and Woodbridge—26. * 

Mr. KING said he was convinced that the Se- 
nalors on the opposite side would not vote for: any 
amendments, even when they are shown `by their 
own calculations to be necessary and proper: -The 


statement made by the Senator from New. Yerk 
[Mr. Wricxt] could not be controverted, and: he 
asked Senators how. they could reconcile it to. their 
consciences to vote for.a loan of twelve millions, 
when they knew the sum was not wanted and 
could not be. profitably expended during: the 
present, or a reasonable portion of: the next 
year. The Senator from Maine, after: in- 
cluding all the subjects within his, imagina- 
tion, for he had not confined himsélf-to the 
facts as presented, could only swell the amount: to 


` nine millions. Then why contract a loan of twelve 


millions, on which we must pay interest for three 
years? Is it for the mere pleasure of borrowing? 
The Senator from Kentucky.says it is possible.an 
arrangement may be made to take up the out- 
standing Treasury notes. But can any arrange- 
ment be made which would not bea losing one. to 
the Government, to change Treasury nate for a 
three years’ stock, bearing interest? Then why 
give the Secretary the means to do a losing busi- 
ness? He himself was a plain common sense man, 
and did notdo business in that way, and he sup- 
posed the Secretary was another, but he would net 
trust him or any other Secretary. He could add 
nothing to the irrefutable statement of the Senator 
from New York, but he would ask Senators not 


‘to run wildly into a career of reckless extravagance; 


not to incur a heavy debt which could not be ex- 
pended without great wasie, but to limit it to an 
amount which their own siatements showed would 
be amply sufficient to meet all the demands upon the 
Treasury. He would propose, therefore, to strike 
out “twelve” millions, and insert “nine,” If 
this was rejected, the coantry would decide whether 
this was the Administration of economy and re- 
trenchment which it was promised it would bë.. 

The question was then taken on the amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. Kine, and it was rejected—. 
ayes 22, noes 26,as follows: . 

YEAS-—Messrs. Alien, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, Hender- 


‘son, King, Linn, McRoberts, Nicholson, Pierce, 


Sevier,Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, 
Walker, Williams, Woodbury, Wright and Young 
22, : 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Dixon, Evans, Graham, Huntington, Ker, Man- 
gum, Merrick, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Pren- 
tiss, Pres'on, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Southard, 
Talimadge, White, and Woodbridge—26. - 

Mr. BENTON said it seemed that in borrowing 
money under this new and economical Administra- 
tien amillion more or jess wasa trifle of such conse- 
quence as not to be worth talking about. Jn the 
Bank bill which was lying oa the table, not dead, 
bat asleep, there was a provision authorizing the 
Government to borrow one million without theau- 
thority of Congress, and this, with the twelve in 
the bill before us, makes thirteen millions. He-had 
no objection to confer authority on the Treasury to 
borrow within a given amount to meet appropria- 
tions asthe money was wanted; and thought this 
far better than creating a loan, and placing the 
money on which we are to pay interest in the 
Treasury, whether it is wanted or nct, to meet 
contingencies that may or may hot-arise. He 
would therefore submit an amendment in the fol- 
lowing words: , 

“And that the sum of two. millions of dollars, part and 
parcel of the aforesaid Joan, be intended for a reserve fund 
fo remain in the Treasury to meet contingencies, and shall not 
be borrowed except during the recess of Congress it shali be- 
come necessary to borrow the same or some part thereof to 
ineet the appropriations made by Congress, and for which mo- 
ney on hand andaccruing may be deemed insuficient.” 

Mr. B. said it was declared by the advocates of 
the bill that two milliens were intended as a re- 
served fund. He had no objection to a reserved 
fund, but instead of borrowing it on interest, and 
putting it in the Bank, he thought it would be bet- 
ter to enirast the Administration to borrow it, 
which should not be exercised until the contingén- 
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cy should arise which would render it necessary. 


. In military. affairs the reserve was not brought into 


action until the crisis of the action; and lie thought 
the analogy.a proper one to be observed in the case 
under consideration. He held the proper place 
for these two millions of dollars to be in the pock- 


ets of the lenders, and not in the pockets of the- 


borrowers. In point of safety it was much better, 
and in economy there: was no comparison.” By 
the bill we would have two millions of. dollars on 
which we were paying interest, lying in the vaults 
of. the Bank on deposite, and we receiving no inte- 
rest on it. It was every way safer and more eco- 
nomical to let the money remain with the helders 
of it, until tbe Treasury needed its use. 

Mr. CLAY said it had been demonstrably 
shown that the twelve millions would be wanted, 
and much more would be wanted. It had been 
shown that this bill only gave authority, like that 
given in the case of Treasury notes, to borrow the 
money as it is wanted. He had therefore voted, 
and would vote against all the motions to razee the 
bill by various propositions of 6, 9, 10 millions, 
and as many more he supposed as the amount 
could be divided into, until they worried themselves 
and the Senate; and without intending any di-re- 
spect, he did not intend to notice the arguments in 
favor of them hereafter, and he hoped they would 
be voted down. 

The question was then taken on the amend- 
ment,.and it was disagreed to—ayes 20, noes 27, 
as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Benton, Buchanan, Calhoun, 
Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, Linn, 
McRoberts, Nicholson, Pierce, Sevier, Smith of 
Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Wil- 
liams, Woodbury, Wright, and Young—20. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay- 
ard, Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Dixon, Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, 
Ker, Mangum, Merrick, Morehead, Phelps, Por- 
ter, Prentiss, Preston, Simmons, Smith of In- 
diana, Southard, Tallmadge, White, and Wood- 
bridge—27. 

Mr. BENTON said he had another amendment 
which did not propose to diminish the amount, nor 
to defer any portion of it, but was intended to 
make the bill harmonize alittle more with those 
who had constitutional scruples agains uniting the 
the purse andthe sword. He would therefore 
move to strike out of the first section—“‘In his 
opinion the exigencies of the Government may 
require,” and insert “may be necessary to satisfy 
appropriations made by Congress.” 

To pass the bill wi hout this amendment would 
be to divest Congress of its constitutional power 
over the means of the Treasury, and invest it in 
the Executive. This general power with which 
the bill invested the Executive was entirely distinct 
from that conferred for special purposes. He 
thought this was an amendment which would re- 
commend itself to gentlemen on the other side, 
who had heretofore manifested such hostility to the 
increase of Executive power, and especially as 
it reated io his power over the treasure of the 
Union. 

The question was then taken ou the amendment, 
and it was disagreed to—ayes 21, noes 27, as fol- 
lowe: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, 
Linn, McRoberts, Nicholson, Pierce, Sevier, 
Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Wal- 
ker, Williams, Woodbury, Wright, and Young 
—21. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay- 
ard, Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Dixon, Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, 
Ker, Mangum, Merrick, Morehead, Phelps, 
Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Simmons, Smith of 
Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, White, and Wood- 
bridge—27. 

Mr. SEVIER said he did notrise to make a 
speech, but to offer an amendment to rectify what 
he supposed was a mistake in the bill. Mr. S. 
then sent to the Chair the following amend- 
ment: 

“And be it further enacted, That it shall not be lawful for 


the Secretary of the Treasury to re-issue any Treasury notes that 
may be hereafter redeemed,” 
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Mr. S. said. the present Administration com- 
menced housekeeping, on the 4th of March with 
a million.of dollars in the Treasury; they were 
authorized to issue five millions in Treasury notes, 
which we are informed have ali been issued; the 
billnow under consideration provides for twelve 
millions more, and the accruing revenue of the 
year is estimated by the Secretary at sixteen mil- 
lions; these sums, added together, will make thirty- 
four millions, and there isa provision in the Bank 
bill, for one million more, making in the whole 
thirty-five millions in a single year, which he would 
venture to say was more than any Administration, 
in a time of peace, had ever before asked for. 
This was a sample of the new Administration, 
which came into power with such professions of 
economy and retrenchment in their mouths. Then 
he would ask Senators on the other side, to insert 
a clause in the bill prohibiting the Secretary 


| from re-issuing any Treasury notes that may be 


hereafter redeemed, and as this would give honora- 
ble Senators an opportunity of evincing their an- 
tipothies to Treasury notes, he could not imagine 
it possible, that there would be any opposition to 
tee amendment. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON said he did not choose 
togo over the ground which had beenalready so 
often travelled. The Secretary of the Treasury 
could not make his payments, if the Senator’s 
amendment prevailed. 

Mr. SEVIER said this was a very convenient 
way of getting rid ofan argument that could not 
be answered; but it did not satisfy him, nor would 
it satisfy his constituents, or the country at large. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON said the argument had 
been already answered. 


Mr. ALLEN said he did not think it had. He 
had no thought it was designed to reissue these 
Treasury notes, and asked if it was not a fraud 
upon the face of the bill, to say in one part of it 
that it was a loan to redeem these notes, and in 
another part of it their reissue was authorized? He 
would like to know how much the Administration 
wanted to borrow. They have already thirty-five 
millions at command for the service of the present 
year, and, not content with this, they are for exer- 
cising the power of reissue without limit, which 
will extend it to nearly fifty millions of dollars in 
asingle year. He thanked the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Sevier] for calling their attention to 
this matter, which was so insidiously concealed, 
and he called the attention of the Sena‘e—not of 
the Senate, for there was nothing to be expected 
from the majority—but he called the attention of 
the country to the enormous amount claimed by 
the present administ-ation for the first year of its 
operations. And yet it mightall be given to them; 
and even if the almost countless treasures of the 
East were added, they would also be exhausted. 

The question was then laken on the amendment, 
and it was negatived—ayes 21, noes 27, as fol- 
lows : 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, 
Linn, MeRobers, Nicholson, Pierce, Sevier, Smith 
of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Wil- 
liams, Woodbury, Wright, and Young-—-21. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay- 
ard, Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Dixon, Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, 
Ker, Mangum, Merrick, Morehead, Phelps, Por- 
ter, Prentiss, Preston, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, 
Southard, Tallmadge, White, and Woodbridge 
—27. 

Mr. CALHOUN said he desired to offer another 
amendment, which would be to strike out all after 
the enacting clause, and insert a bill for the issue of 
Treasury notes. On this he wished to submit his 
views, and as the hour was late, and we had al- 
ready hada long and fatiguing session, he would 
move an adjournment. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky spoke of the necessity 
of prompt action on the bill, and hoped the Senate 
would not adjourn. The bill had been already 
discussed at great length, but if the Senator from 
South Caoolina had any thing further to offer, he 
(Mr. C.) would listen to him with great pleasure. 

Mr. CALHOUN said, only a single day was 
asked. The friends of the Administration had 


commanding majorities in both Houses of Con- 

gress, and yét this bill was not brought forward 

until a late period of the session, when it was at- 
tempted to be hurried through, without. allowing 

time for examination and discussion, on. the plea of 

the urgent exgencies ofthe Treasury,.and yet the . 
wants of the present year were mixed up with’ 
those extending beyond the 4th of March next. He 

was willing that the bill should be reported tothe’ 
Senate, and with the understanding that but.a sin- 

gle amendment was to be offered, the vote on the 

bill could be taken on Monday. 

Mr: CLAY of Kentucky said, he must oppose 
the adjournment. The subject of Treasury notes 
had been deen debated until it was exhausted, and 
he did not imagine that any thing now could be 
said upon it. 

Mr. ALLEN moved an adjournment. 

Mr. CLAY called for the yeas. and nays. 

The question on adjournment stood: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton; Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Cathbert, Fulton, King, 
Linn, McRoberts, Nicholson, Pierce, Sevier, Smith 
of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Wil- 
liams, Woodbury, Wright, and Young—21. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay- 


-ard, Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Dixon, 


Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, 
Mangum, Merrick, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, 
Prentiss, Pres‘on, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, 
Southard, Tallmadge, and White—25. 

Mr. WRIGHT then moved to renew the amend- 
ment which had been proposed by the Senator 
from Arkansas, [Mr. Sevier,] and was rejected. 
We were told by the Senator from Mame [Mr. 
Evans] that there were ten millions of Treasury 
notes outstanding, and the object of the loan-cre- 
ated by this bill wasto redeem them; but under its 
provisions every note may be reissued. He (Mr. 
W.) bad not taken the full scope of the proposi- 
tion when it was first submitted by his friend 
from Arkansas, [Mr. Sevier,] but the debate 
which succeeded it convinced him of its impor- 
tance,and he thought it was not possible that it 
could be rejected. This bill proposes to confer 
the power of borrowing twelve millicns, and the 
power to reissue Treasury notes to the extent of 
six or eight millions, making together eighteen or 
twenty millions. Thisconfers power on the Exeeu- - 
tive over the Treasury and the credit of the nation 
in duplicate. He knew that it might have the ap- 
pearance of disrespect towards the Senate to re- 
offer an amendment which had been rejected, but 
he had done it in hopes that Senators might turn 
their atiention to it. He had been engaged for 
two days in arguing with the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Evans] against taking up these Treasury 
notes before they were due, but he had no expecta- 
tion that it was contemplated to have the loan and 
the notes both in operation, 

Mr. BUCHANAN had imagined this was a 
mistake, and that it would be corrected without 
difficulty. If it was not a mistake, would any Se- 
nator defend i? Did the majority intend to give 
the power to the Executive to issue, in addition to 
this loan of twelve millions, six or seven millions 
in Treasury notes’ ‘He would yield the foor most 
cheerfully for an explanaiion. 

No one could demonstrate the necessity of rais- 
ing more than six millions in addition to its pre- 
sent resources to enable the Treasury to carry of 
its operations for the year. It was an element 
of British liberty, and of liberty every where, 
that the supplies are only provided for the “cur- 


rent year, except for permanent appropria- 
tions, and beyond that the revenues are 
in the control of the Legislature. Now 


this bill conferred the privilege of borrowing 
in addition to the twelve millions in the bill, six or 
seven millions more by the reissue of Treasury 
notes. For his own part, he preferred the form of 
a loan to Treasury notes, but he thought no Sena- 
tor would contend for the justice or legality of re- 
issuing six millions of notes, which this bill pro- 
vides the means to redeem. He repeated, that he 
considered it a mistake, and hoped there would be 
no opposition to the amendment. ; 


Mr. EVANS thought that gentlemen were labor- 


| ing under a great mistake. The Secretary had no 
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power to reissue, “except in the case of the notes 
which were received in payments for revenue. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. | That’s what I mean. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Are they not redeemed? 

Mr. EVANS said it was not redemption in a 
technicalsense, There were two modes of redemp- 
tion—-redeeming them when they were due in coin; 
and receiving them in payment of customs. The 
latter was not a redemption in its technical sense, 


and under the law of 1840, the Secretary bad the. 


power to reissue them. Under this Administration 
he hoped and expected that none of them would be 
reissued. There never could be more than five 
millions outstanding. 

.Mr. WRIGHT. Did not the Senator say this 
morning there were ten? 

Mr. BUCHANAN wasglad to find that the Se- 
nator from Maine and himself agreed on this sub- 
ject. He sever imagined that when a Treasury 
note was paid off that it could be reissued. 

Mr. WOODBURY said the Senators were both 
in error. It had been the practice, under the law 
of 1840, to reimburse such notes as in the words 
of the act “might be redeemed.” 

Mr. EVANS asked if those which had been re- 
deemed were reissued? 

Mr. WOODBURY said they were, if redeemed 
before they fell due. 

Mr. BUCHANAN continued. His impression 
on this matter agreed with that of the Senator from 
Maine—that the Secretary had no power to reissue 
the Treasury notes which had been redeemed. 
Now what was the bill before us? It was an au- 
thority to borrow twelve millions of dollars; and in 
addition to this amount, which is shown to be twice 
as much’as is necessary, there is a power to reissue 
Treasury notes to the amount of six or seven mil- 
lions more. Was that the intention of Senators? 
Would they not, if they were now drawing up the 
bill, prohibit it? And when the mis ake is disce- 
vered, will they, on the plea of urgency, force the 
bill through, without correcting it? He considered 
the discretion proposed to be vested in the Execn- 
tive, as of a most dangerous character, as he had 
no doubt if the Bank bill passed, every dollar of 
these Treasury notes would be paid in—the 5 per 
cent. loan running for fifteen years, would be the 
favorite stock, and capitalists would make their 
investments in it. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky opposed the amend- 
ment, on the ground that it implied a want of ho- 
nor and bad faith on the part of the President or 
the Secretary of the Treasury. But again, if the 
amendment were adopted, before the loan could be 
effected, Treasury notes might be poured in, and 
having no means to redeem them, the wheels of 
Government would be stopped; and this, though he 
was sure it was not intended, would be the effect 
of the Senator’s amendment. At last it comes to 
this: confidence or no confidence. We have con- 
fidence in the Administration; the Senators on the 
other side have none. Then let them make their 
propositions, and let us vote them down. 

Mr. BUCHANAN wassorry that the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer manifested so much excita- 
bility. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky. Not at all; not at 
all. I wish I hada more lady-like manner of ex- 
pressing myself. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Iam afraid the Senator 
will lose the proper intonation of his voice if he 
pitches it on so high a key. 

Mr. CLAY. Not unlikely, as you put my voice 
so often in requisition. 

Mr. BUCHANAN continued. This question 
was not to be carried in a whirlwind, but to be 
di cussed in a caim and quiet manner. The Sena- 
tor says that gentlemen manifest a want of con- 
fidence. Was that a principle on which they were 
to discharge their constitutional duties in regard to 
the public money? As a Senator of a sovereign 
State he placed confidence in no Executive. The 
doctrine was exploded, and if it ever obtained in 
this country, our downward course would soon 
commence. The question is whether Congress 
will confer a great and important legislative dis- 
cretion upon the Secretary of the Treasury, which, in 
bis opinion, Congress should retain in its own hands, 


& 


and he wouid give no vote with more pleasure than 
one against doing so. 

Mr. CLAY (in mellifluous tones) said he would 
modulate his voice to suit the delicate ear of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. The Senator says he 
has no confidence, he would place no confidence 
in the Executive—that confidence was an un- 
parliamentary word. Why, the old adage 
tells us theres honor among thieves, and 
there is no association of men but what 
place confidence in each other. The true 
principle of liberty was to limit and control, but 
still confide.. Did not the Senator vote for every 
bill to issue Treasury notes? That showed some 
little confidence in the Executive. Did he not vote 
for the power of the President to borrow ten mil- 
lions of dollars, and to raise forty thousand men, 
under certain contingencies? That showed some 
confidence in the discretion of the Executive. 
What was the objection to investing the present 
Executive with some small portion of authority 
and confidence? He (Mr. Cray) had never said 
that the Secretary should reissue notes paid for 
and redeemed; on the contrary, if sucha course 
should be pursued by the Secretary, he should 
deem him worthy of impeachment. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he was very glad that 
he made the remark on the Senator’s manner, as all 
wonld admit that it was greatly improved—being 
much more didactic, and much more financial, 
and this was a proof that a poor critic could 
sometimes improve a great author. Butoh! for 
the glowing strains of elcquence with which the 
Senator from Kentucky had, but a short time 
since, denounced faith in the Executive, and 
which had warmed even his cold blood; 
but now there is a change in his opimion upon this 
subject, and he could not congratulate him upon it, 
when his own friends have got the power, and we 
are to!d there is honor among thieves—certainly not 
intending to apply it to his own friends. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky. It isnot applicable 
to ihe other side. 

After some remarks from Mr. BAYARD as to 
the provisions of the variows laws authorizing the 
issue of Treasury notes— 

Mr. KING said he was glad that the Senator 
from Delaware had directed the attention of the 
Senate to these various laws, as it had greatly 
strengthened the argument in favor of the amend- 
ment. Though the Secretary could not reissue the 
old notes, he could issue new ones in the place of 
them, and this renders the amendment highly im- 
portant. Senators asserted that twelve millions 
was all they wanted,and yet it was indisputable 
the bill authorized six millions more, and the pro- 
position to take away this authority is strenuously 
resisted. If you want more money, say so. 
Instead of 12, say we want 18 or 20 millions, and 
let the country know it. 
in their great anxiety to pass tne bill, wilt consider 
what they are doing, and not be guilty of legisla- 
tion which they may hereafter revolt a’. Why do 
not Senators say at once, “we want as much mo- 
ney as we can get, and in such a way as not to let 
the pecple know where it comes from, and how it 
is to be expended.” 

Mr. WRIGHT said he wished to modify the 
amendment so as to cover the case in any count, 
so that it should not be lawful for Congress to re. 
issue Treasury notes, no matter how redeemed at 
fhe Treasury. He did not wish a technical vote to 
be taken. It mattered little in what light the exist- 
ing law was viewed; the question was to limit the 
expenditure. 

Mr. CLAY hoped the Senator would be accom- 
modated. 

Mr. WRIGHT then, by general consent, modi- 
fied the amendment so as to read: 

“And beit further enacted, That itshall not be lawful for 
the Secretary of the Treasury, after the passage of this act, to 
reissue any Treasury note received at the Treasury in payment 
ofany public debts, nor to reissue any such Treasury note paid 


or redeemed by him in any other manner, nor to issue any other 
notes in the place of those su paid and received.”* 


Mr. WRIGHT said the object of the amend- 
ment was single and simple. Whathe wanted was 
that when the power to create a loan of twelve 
millions was conferred on the Executive, the power 
to reissue Treasury notes should cease. Mr. W. 


He hoped that Senators, | 


referred to the law authorizing ihe issuing of Trea- 
sury notes, and the practice of the Depariment un- 
der it, which was as follows: In‘ the early part of 
the year the means of the Treasury are short, and 
the Secretary issues a large quantity of "Treasury 
notes. In the middle of. the year, the Secretary 
finds himself in the possession of five or six mil: 
lions in cash, and he gives notice to the holders of * 
these notes, say the Bank of Commerce, or the 
Bank of America, you hold five or six hundred. 
thousand dollars in Treasury notes, and I give you 
notice that in sixty days I will redeem them. He 
does so, and the notes are redeemed. Towards the 
close of the year the Secretary again feels himself 
Straitened for means, and notes are issued in place 
of those redeemed as above, and these notes run 
the fall amount of the original time on their 
face—to wit, one year from the time they 
are re-issued. And now what sort of a 
discretion we are asked to confer? He would take 
the statement of the Senator from Maine, [Mr. 
Evans.] He says there are ten millions of Trea- 
sury notes outstanding. If they are redeemed be- 
fore their date, or received for duties one day be- 
fore they are due, every dollar of them may be re- 
issued, and they may run the whole length of their 
original date. And what was the argument of the 
Senator from Kentucky, when he calls upon us to 
vote to the amount of six millions beyond what 
we suppose he even asked us for? Why, that to 
refuse it, would evince a suspicion of the honor of ` 
the President or the Secretary of the Treasury. 
He (Mr. W.) had usually great pleasure in lis- 
tening to the Senator, and admired the ability with 
which he sustaiued himself, and he had writhed 
under the severity of his denunciations against the 
implicit faith in the Executive which he attributed 
to the friends of a former Administration. He 
could not rejoice at the cathole change of 
sentiment in the Senator on this subject. But 
in the days of our greatest devotion to the 
Executive, we never taxed our faith to the extent 
now proposed, or asked our opponents to yield 
their honest convictions to a generous confidence in 
the probity of the Executive. ' 

Mr. W. said if Senators supposed the Opposi- 
tion to be actuated by a mere wish to procrastinate, 
they did them wrong. Yesterday they had tried 
to prevent the money to be raised by this bill 
from being applied to the purposes of distribution; 
and after occupying nearly the whole day in the dis- 
cussion, they failed. To-day we have tried to limit 
the amount to what we believe, and what we are 
justified in believing by the cfficial data, and the 
statements of Senators themselves, to be the actual 
wants of the Treasury, and in this we have 
also failed. And now, at the last moment, we 
have detected, through the vigilance of- the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Sevier] a power - 
by which the Secretary of the Treasury can 
go far beyond what we had thought the already 
unnecessasily large sum provided for in this bill, 
and this duplicate power is now avowed and de- 
fended, nct, as Senators say,that they will both be ex- 
ercised at once, but to prohibit the exercise of either 
would be to impugn the honor and good faith of- ` 
the Executive. Weare called net only. to vete- 
the amount of loan which is nominally to redeem - 
these notes, but to allow the reissue of them; to 
permit them to borrow money under either, or un- 
der both. When did we ever ask of honorable 
Senators on the other side such confidenc® Never. 
And when they ask it of us, we tell them it is un- 
reasonable, and will not be granted. 

Mr. BERRIEN contended that the passage of 
this bill would repeal the Treasury note bills; and 
that the power of reissue could not be exercised 
after a fund had been applied for the redemption of 
the notes. 

The question was taken on the amendment, and 
it was negatived—ayes 19, noes 25, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
boun, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, 
Linn, McRoberts, Nicholson, Sevier, Smith of 
Connecticut, Sturgeon, Waiker, Williams, Wood- 
bury, Wright, and Young—19. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Ba- 
yard, Berrien, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, 
Evans, Graham, Hendersen, Huntington, Ker, 


Mangum, Merrick, Morehead; Porter, Prentiss, 
Preston, Sihmons, Smith of Indiana, Southard, 
Tallmadge, White, and Woodbridge—25. ` 
“A motion was then mada to. adjourn, but it was 
negatived--ayes 20, noes 24. we 
No other amendments being proposed, the bill 
was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
and it was ordered to a third reading: A 
Mr. CLAY moved that it have its third readin 
now, by its title. 
_ Mr. SEVIER insisted that the bill should be 
read through. ` 
` The bill was accordingly read, and 
The CHAIR propounded the question, Shall 
this bill pass? es 
Mr. LINN demanded the yeas and nays. . 
Mr. KING said he understood that the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. CaLHoun] wished to 
submit some remarks on the bill, and he would ap- 
peal to that spirit of courtesy which had so gene- 
rally prevailed in this body; and which should al- 
ways actuate honorable Senators, to give him the 
opportunity of doing so. He would move the 
Senate. do now adjourn until Monday,” 
' The motion was carried—a large majority being 
in faver of it. ; 
And at half past five o’clock, 
The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SATURDAY, July 17, 1841. 

The journal of yesterday was readand approved. 

Mr. ARNOLD rose and moved a reconsideration ot the vote 
of yesterday, by which the House adopted the resolution of 
the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Prorsir,) to take bill No. 8, 
making appropriations for fortifications, out of Committee of 
the Whole this day, at 2. p, m. 

Mr. A. said he made this motion without consulting his 
friends, for he had had no opportunity to do so, and without in- 
tending any disrespect to his friend from Indiana, the mover 
of the resolution. We said he should have been pleased to 
have consulted his friends, for he always received instruction 
from them ; but feeling now impelled by a sense of duty, he 
must act for himself, and he hoped no one would question his 
discretion, i j 

Since the adjournment of the House last evening, he had had 
an interview with a gentleman of great knowledge, and whose 
position afforded him an opportunity to know, next to a cer- 
tainty, the fate of the great measures whose passage was de- 
manded and desired by the American people; and that gentle- 
man had informed him that, in all probability, every great mea- 
sure of the country would fail and come to nought, 

Mr. WELLER bere said, “ Thank God, our country is safe.” 
< You may thank @od now, said Mr. ARNOLD, but you will 
singa different tune ten years from this time. 

r. A.said it was ducto this House to say that no blame 
was to attach to the majority here. At first we had a balky 
horse or two in the team, and such horses always played the 
deuce and spoiled the whole team, unless they were very true ; 
but by lengthening the breast chains, they had preveuted those 
balky horses from holding back a pound. Now there were one 
or two breakers outside of this Mouse, and upon them the hopes 
ofthe people may be wrecked, He was for putting the truth 
before the country at once. 

Mr. EVERUTT of Vermont rose toa question of order. He 
said the gentleman was not shooting at the mark. 

Mr. ARNOLD continued. He was in order, and he was 
sorry his friends did not agree with him. ‘These measures, if 
they were defeated, would be defeated by politicians here, 
against the will of the people. He spoke to the unbought, un- 
corrupted people, and not to them. 

Mr. LINN of New York rose to a question of order. He 
said the gentleman was not only not shooting at the mark, but 
he was shooting at his friends. 

Mr. BOTTS here said that Mr. Arnoud would sign a diffe- 
rent tune inthe course of a week. 

Mr. ARNOLD said be would to. God the gentleman from 
Virginia might prove correct, that he might be the true pro- 
phe, and himself the false one; but he doubted his hopes. He 
(Mr. Aewoxp) had, up to this time, followed as a rank and file 
man, an humble follower of patty leaders, but it sometimes 
became necessary for the humiulest individual to speak out. He 
believed those meausures, the fortification and navy bills, would 
lead to direct taxation. He made this motion now that it might 
be known that thestar of Virginia abstractions had the ascen- 
dency at this nme, and, like the. deadly Upas, blased the hopes 
of the American people. If this country was to be under the 
pane of this influence of Virginia abstractions, then away with 
commerce, away with prosperity, away with every thing that 
can benefit the people ofthe Republic. À 

Mr. TRIPLETT said that, however unwillingly, he would, 
for the first time in his life, call the previous question, 

And the question being taken, the vote stood—ayes 83, noes 
83—a tie. , 

And the casting vote failing on the Speaker, that gentleman 
yoted in the affirmative. 

And the vote stood thus—-ayes St, nres 83. 

So the demand for the previous question was seconded, 

And the main question waa ordered to be taken. 

Mr. CRANSTON inquired of the Speaker if it would be in 
order to move a call of the House? : 

The SPEAKER replied not at this time; the motion came too 
late, the main question having been ordered. 1 

Andthe question, ‘Shall the vote on the resolution be recon- 
sidered?” was then taken, and decided in the’ affirmative, as 
f olowa: 


YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Arnold, Arrington, Barnard, Beeson, 
Bidlack, Birdseye, Bowne, Boyd, Brewster, A.V. Brown, Burke, 
Sampson H. Butler, William Butler, William ©. Butler, Green 
W. Caldwell, Patrick C. Caldwell, John Campbell, Cary, Clr 


ack 
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| ford; Clinton, Daniel, Richard D. Davis, Dean, Deberry, Doan; Tt 


Doig, Eastman, John C. Edwards, Egbert, Ferris, John G. 
Flood, C. A. Floyd, Fornance, Gentry, Gerry, Gilmer, Goggin, 
Wm. 0. Goode, Gordon, Graham, Harris, J. Hastings, Hays, 
Holmes, Hopkins, Houck, Houston, Hunter, Hubard, Ingersoll, 
W.W. irwin, Cave Johuson, Keim, John P. Kennedy, Andrew 
Kennedy, Lewis, Littlefield, Lowell, Abraham McClellan, Ro- 
bert McClellan, McKay, McKeon, Mallory, Marchand, J. T. 
Mason, Mathews, Medill, Meriwether, Miller, Newhard, Oliver, 
Parmenter, Patridge, Payne, Pickens, Pope, Reding, Rhett, 
Riggs, Roosevelt, Sanford, Saunders, Shaw, Shepperd, Shields, 
Slade, Snyder, Sprigg, Steenrod, Sumter, Sweney, Turney, Un- 
derwood, Van Buren, Ward, Watterson, Weller, Westbrook, J. 
Wigg Miams; Lewis Williams, C. H. Williams, J. L. Williams 

NAYS—Messrs. Alford, Allen, L. W. Andrews, S. J. An- 
drews, Aycrigg, Babcock, Baker, Blair, Boardman, Borden, 
Botts, Briggs, Bronson, Milton Brown, Calhoun, T. J. Camp- 
bell, Caruthers, Chittenden, John C. Clarke, S. N. Clarke, 
Cowen, Cranston, Cushing, G. Davis, Wm. C. Dawson, John 
Edwards, Everett, Fessenden, Fillmore, A. L. Foster, Gates, 
Green, Greig, Habersham, Hall, Halsted, W. S. Hastings, Hen- 
ry, Howard, Hudson, Hunt, James, W. C. Johnson, Isaac D. 
Jones, King, Lawrence, Linn, S. Mason, Mathiot, Mattocks, 
Maxwell, Maynard, Morgan, Morrow, Nisbet, Oshorne, Ows- 
ley, Pendleton, Powell, Proffit, Ramsey, Benjamin Randall, 
Alexander Randall, Rayner, Rencher, Rodney, Russell, Sal 
tonstall, Sergeant, Smith, Stanly, Stokeley, Stratton, Saliafer- 
yo, John B. Thompson, Richard W. Thompson, Tillinghast, To- 
land, Triplett, Trumbull, Van Rensselaer, Wallace, Warren, 
Edward D, White, T., W; Williams, Winthrop, Yorke, J. 
Young—89, 

So the vote was reconsidered. 

And the question recurring on the adoption of the resolu- ` 


tion— 

Mr. PROFTIT inquired of the Speaker whether it would be 
in order for him to withdraw his resolution? 

The SPEAKER replied in the affirmative. 

And Mr. PROFFIT withdrew the resolution. 

Mr. HUNT gave notice that he would to-morrow ask leave 
to introduce a bill to revive and continue in force for two years 
the act approved March 10, 1838, entitled “An act supplemen- 
tary toanact entitled ‘An act in addition to the act for the 
punishment of certain crimes against the United States, and to 
reponi the act therein mentioned, approved the 20th April, 

L S 2 

Mr. H. said he had taken this course fer the purpose of call- 
ing the attention of the Committee on Foreign Affairs to a most 
important subject, and because, trom the condition of the 
House in reference to resolutions, he apprehended he should 
be unable to get the subject before that committee by resolution, 

Mr. SERGEANT, from the Select Committee hereto- 
fore appointed on the Currency, asked leave to offer a re- 
solution. 

A question of order was raised. 

The SPEAKER suggested to the gentleman that he would 
have an opportunity to offer the resolution when the committees 
were called for reports. 

Mr SERGEANT hoped, he said, that the resolution would at 
least be read for information. 

And the resolution was read as follows: 

“Resolved, That the Select Commiitee cn the Currency 
have leave, after this day, to sit during the sessions of the 
Honse.” 

Objection was made. 

Mr. JOBN T. MASON asked leave to ofter a joint resolu- 
tion providing for the final adjournment of Congress on the 22d 
instant. 

Objected to. 

Mr. TORNEY addressed an inquiry to the Speaker, but the 
Reporter could hear nothing of its purport. 

Mr. WELLER moved that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, for the 
purpose of resuming the consideration of the fortification bill. 

Mr. ROOSEVELY made a remark which the Reporter could 
not hear 

Mr. FILLMORE expressed the hope that the commit- 
tees should be called, in order that, if any gentlemen were 
ready to make reports, an opportunity might be afforded them 
to dos ` 

Mr. PROFFIT. ‘1 do not know one word of what ts going on, 
I cannot hear even the import of the motion. 

‘Vie SPEAKER explained. 

Mr. HOPKINS asked the yeas and nays cn the motion to go 
into committee, which were refused. 

And the question being taken, it was decided in the negative: 
ayes 68, noes 103. 

So the House refused to go into committee. k 

The committees were then called in their order for reports. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
whom had been referred the bill from the Senate entitled “An 
act to amend the act to provide for taking the sixth census, or 
enumeration of the inhabitants of the United States,’’ approved 
March3, 1939, and the acts amending the same. 

Tie bill having been read twice by its title— 

Mr. ROOSEVELT moved that it be ordered to be engrossed 
for a third readiug. 

And the bill having been read at large— 

Mr. FLOYD raised the question of order that the bill did not 
come within the rule of the House prescribing and limiting the 
subject-matters to be acted on at the present session of Con- 

Tess. 

The SPEAKER overruled the objection. 

Mr. ADAMS and Mr. RANDALL of Maryland having risen 
simultaneously— 

The SPEAKER gave the floor to 

Mr. ADAMS, who said he andthe gentleman from Mary- 
land {Mr. Ranpavz] had risen probably tor the same purpose. 

He (Mr. A.) understood there was sume question in relation 
to the returns froma portion of the State of Maryland. Ifsuch 
was the fact, it seemed to him to be proper that the bill should 
be made to embrace that subject naw, Ie would, however, 
yield the floor to the gentleman from Maryland, to enable him 
tosubmitsucha motion as the nature of the case might re- 
quite, 

Mr. RANDALL of Maryland thanked the gentleman from 
Massachusetts {Mr. Apams] for the floor. He (Mr. R.) would 
have preferred that that gentleman should have made the mo- 
tion, as he had put that gentleman in possession of the facts. 

« Mr. R. proceeded to state that he desired to introduce an 
amendment into the bill just reported, in order to make provi- 


sion for retaking the census of Montgomery county, Maryland, 
which had been so defectively taken as to represent the num. 
ber of the population ofthat county about 5,800 souls less than 
‘the number in the census of 1830. Mr. R.. had in -hig posses. 
sion proofs of these defects and omissions, and, among others, 
certificates from the Clerk of the United States Court in the 


District of Maryland, showing that indictments had been found, 


against some of the deputies of the marshal in that county for 
their mal-feasance or non-feasance in office by reason of ‘these 
very defects and omissions. ‘This amendment could.not delay 
the completion of the census, as Montgomery county adjoins 
the District of Columbia, and the retaking of the censusas con. 
templated by him could be completed and returned before the 
expiration of the time now allowed bythe bill for'the accom. 
plishment of its objects. But this matter might be left, if 
thought advisable, to the discretion of the Secretary of State, 
under whose supervision the whole subject was placed. 


Oa motion of Mr. R. the further consideration of the bill was - 


postponed until Tuesday next. 

On motion of Mr. DAWSON, the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs was discharged from the consideration of the memorial] of 
Samuel Raub, in relation toa machine, calculated for harbor 
and coast defence, for scalding all the enemies of the United 
States in Jess ‘than no time. 

Mr. SERGEANT, from the Select Committee on the Curren- 
cy, reported the following resolution, above alluded to: 

Resolved, That the Select Committee on the Currency have 
leave, after this day, to sit during the sessions'of the louse. 

After some explanations between Messrs. RHETT and SER- 
GEANT, in relation to the necessity for. the adoption thereof, 
the resolution was adopted, i 

FORTIFICATION BILL. jes 

On motion of Mr. FILLMORE, the House again resolved 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
(Mr. Wintrrop of Massachusetts in the chair,) on the bill mak- 
ing appropriations for various fortifications, for ordnance, and 
for preventing and suppressing Indian hostilities. : 

The question being on the motion of Mr. Watterson to strike 
out the enacting clause of the bill~ 

Mr.. UNDERWOOD addressed the committee generally in 
relation to the bill. [His remarks, if he should write them out, 
will be published in our Daily Globe, and the Appendix to the 
Congressional Globe, hereatter.} i 

The SPEAKER resumed the chair temporarily, for the pur- 
pose bf receiving and laying before the House a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War, in answer to a call for informa- 
tion, made under a resolution offered by Mr. WIsE yesterday 
on the subject of the fortification bill. es 

The communication, having been read, was referred, on mo- 
tion of Mr. FILLMORE, to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union having charge of the said bill, and ordered to 
be printed. i i 

The Chairman resumed hisseat. 

Mr. FERRIS, of New York, spoke in defence of the bill, and 
more particularly in reply to the objections of Mr. UNDER- 
‘woop, After adverting to the deep interest felt in the fate of 
this bill by his own constituents, he observed that, after all the 
mutual crimination and recrimination which had characterized 
the debate, the naked question, when stripped of al} extraneous 
considerations, came to this—whether the national defences 
should be putin such a state of repair as this bili proposed 
and as the state of thé country demanded, The opinions of 
gentlemen on this question were somewhat affected by their 
relative geographical positions, It was natural that gentlemen 
from the interior should feel less anxiety in relation to it than 
those who resided immediately upou the seaboard. However 
brave our countrymen might be, and whatever reliance might 
justly be placed upon their patriotism in a moment of emer- 
gency, it was still desirable that they should enjoy such ad- 
vantages and means for defence against an enemy as the 
usuages of all civilized nations and the improvements of mo- 
dern warfare rendered fit and necessary. The American peo- 
ple considered themselves as among the civilized nations of 
the world; they were not barbarians, and were therefore unwil- 
jing to retrograde to the savage state, and to defend themselves 
with war-clubs or by the force of their naked limbs. They 
knew that the engines and apparatus of improved warfare 
rendered men of inferior strength or courage an overmatch for 
those who might be naturally their superiors in both. He was 
well aware that gentlemen whose homes were far beyond the 
mountains, and “free from war’s alarms,” and who knew that, 
how fearfu! soever might bea national contest, others would 
have to meet its first shock, while ¢hey had time to assemble 
and organize their forces, could not feel as they did whose 
homes and ali they possessed lay immediately open to the first 
incursion of a*hustile force, and he excused them. on that 
ground; but he hoped their generosity would not let sucha 
feeling prevent their aiding others in providing for the com- 
mon defence. 

Mr. F. then proceeded to an examination of the items of the 
bill, and, after referring to the celebrated report of a Board of 
Engineers, over which General Bernard had presided, and 
which proposed thirty millions as the cost of defending the en- 
tire coast of the Union, stated the annual average expenditure 
on fortifications at 560,009; but in 1840 it had been reduced to 


$103,000, To meet this deficiency, and to provide for. what * 


would be needed during the present working scason, and the 
commencement of the next, the sum in the bill was asked for; 
which, together with the unexpended balance on band, made, 
together, but an average expenditure at the rale of $660,000 per 
annum; less, by 25 per cent. than the average of the last twelve 
years, when, with a single short exception, the country was in 
profound peace, and not a speck of war was to bescen round 
the whole horizon. Mr. F. reverted with pride to the united 
feeling which had been constantly manifested during the brief 
period in which we had been threatened witha French war. 
ile trusted that a similar feeling would be found to pervade and 
animate our councilsat the present day. 

He combatted the idea that the expenditures on works of de- 
fence were to be treated as local advantages granted to one spot 
to the comparative disparagement of another; the benefit was 
shared by all. And whoreceivedthe money? Was it not the 


| artisans, the poor and laboring men of the country? Did it not 


go first to augment the comforts of their families, and then, by 
a wider circulation, to give life and prosperity to the whole 
community? And besides, if the first expenditure of the : mo- 
ney wasa benefit to particular portions of the land, were-they 
nut always and of necessity the portions most exposed to the 
atack ofan enemy? Mr. F. made an eloquent allusion to the 
invasion of the country during the Jast war, and especially to 
the Vandal outrages perpetrated in this District, whose inhabi- 
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tants were doomed to behold it lighted up with the flickering 
flames which consumed the Capitol. 


As tothe idea that a furt was useless because the enemy 
could laud elsewhere and march roundit, that was the very 
use of the fort; it compelled the enemy to do so, and thus ex- 
posed them to detention and defeat, and give time for the coun- 
try to assemble its force. In illustration of this hereferred to 
the position of Fort Schuyler, on ‘Phrog’s Neck, on Long Island, 
atthe entrance of thesound fromthe southwest. The position 
of ihis furivess compelled an enemy which sought to approach 
New York from the eastward to land his forces north of the 
heights of laud which crossed the island on which the city stood; 
which high grounds had been defended by block-houses, and 
upon which, ia an emergency, the city itself could throw an 
armed lorce of 60,000 men. ‘Take away the fort and the eme- 
my could come down the East river and Jay the city under 
contribution or batter iu down. jf reply to the objection [arged 
by Mr. Warrerson] that it would require a force of 63,000 
men to mauihe forts if completed, Mr. F. put to that gentle- 


+ Manthis problem in arithmetic: if it required 63,000 men to de- 


fend our coast with all the advantages of forufications, how 
many would it require to defend it without? In peace these 
works would be garrisoned by asmall guard of men to keep 
them from dilapidation; aad in war they would be manned 
principally by militia. This had been the case during the last 
War, 


Mr. F. treated with some pleasantry the objection of Mr. U. 
to the fortification bill, that Greer river had formerly had no 
appropriadon for 1s improvement. The gentleman had too 
much good sense to be serious in urging such an objections in 
other tian a playful manner. As to the gentleman’s charge 
that the Deparument acted without due information, he had not 
supported i by any facts. If he could point eut errors ia the 
estimates of the engineers, there would be some force in the 
objection, To Mr. Wiss’s remarks on the large amount re- 
quired in the bill, Mr. F. replied that they were wanting in ar- 
gument; there was no sequitur; it wasa mere exclamation at 
@ large sum of money; but if the money was needed, this 
amounted to nothing, And was our adversary to be told that 
this country was too poor, too much broken down to afford 
the money which was necessary for her defence? Mr. F. ad- 
verted to the vast military power of tngiand and her prepared. 
ness tostrikea blow; but expressed his strong hope that there 
was too much good sense in both nations to permit congenial 
blood agai to flow. Wet while the ocean flag of England was 
unfurled, would Americans be found who were willing to jeave 
the star-spangled banner unprotected? He trusted never 


Mr. S1 EE NROD, while lisiening to the argument of his col- 
league from the Accomac district, had supposed that no reflect- 
ing man coutd be found prepared to vote for his bill; but after 
what had been heard this morning, it became necessary for 
every geutieman who intended to vote against it to define his 
position, My, S. would net be so uncharitable as to suppose 
the gesilemass from New York, who had just taken his seat, 
was 13 lavor of the bil] because it contained so large an amount 
of appropriation for hisown Sate; nor must the gentleman, on 
the other hand, charge Mr. 8, with opposing it because he hap- 
pened:o come tron: a district comparatively in the interior, 
Though diis was the case, yet he could assure the gentleman 
that, atthe first sound of the tuinpet, his constituents would 
rush tothe defence of whatever point might be assailed by an 
enemy, Mr. 8. in the mean while was no. to be induced to vote 
fur this bill because gentlemen chose to mount their war 
hors It vould be time enough to belicve im the ery of war 
when hesaw an Engiish fleet upon the ocean, and could dis 
cover the red coats of her soldiers and marines. He then went 
into an argument to show from the interest of England in the 
continuance of peace, from her well-kiown prudence and cir- 
cumspection, from the condition especially of Lretand and of 
Canada, that no danger existed of war with that power, 


He expressed reluctance at being obliged to vote in contra- 
riety tv the opinions of his respected colleague, (Mr. MALLO 
RyY,| whose s:tuation enabled him to understand such subjects 
bener than Mr, S. did. His colleague, though considered as 
rather close-fisted on questions of public expenditure, when- 
ever forts or the navy were concerned, seemed to lose sight of 
every consideration but his attachment to those favorite objects. 
et the recollection of the committee to the mam- 
on biilin the days ol the surplus, and to its una- 
nimous rejection by gentlemen of both sides ofthe House, who 
would not hear of such a monstrous proposal; and why? Bə- 
cause the money could not be expended; ant because it was 
contrary to the genius of our pacific Government to expend 
enormous sus in a time of profound peace upon military 
works. Reference had been made to the past history of the 
country, and opinions of eminent statesmen had been quoted as 
authority against it. ‘Phe appropriation bad consequently been 
staved offto muke room for a Jisiribntion of the surplus revenue 
amoug the States, Plunder! plonderiwasthe cry, and it prevailed, 
"hen the Sates had for the first time been pensioned upon this 
Poderal Government. Bat now bow differenta spirit prevailed! 
New docirines hadcome in vogue; the House bad distributed the 
public lands, and passed a Joan bill fo r twelve millions, expressly 
on the ground thatthe Treasury was bankrupt. And now it had 
returned te doctrines which bad been scouted and hooted at 
when the Treasury was overflowing. Mr. S, adveried to the 
large sum ia the biil, and the large amountol unexpended ap: 
propriations; and said the chairman of the committee who had 
reported the bill had admiued that the money could not be ap 
plied wi hin the year; but his coileague, (Mr. WiseE.}] who was 
always the first bo scent out concealed mischief, had shown that 
the ty as intenled for the next year; if so, it was a most 
tion; and encroached on one of the 
es of our Republican system, and one that was 
ied onin our Revolutionary days, insomuch that 
ul inserted a cavent against itin the Constitation 


oyr father ca i 
itself, forbidding appropriattons for the army, even whena 


‘was raging. for two yearsin advance. This large sum of mo- 
ney, t00, was ta be obtained by a lvan; and Mr. $, never could 
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vote any appropriation which was so to be met uniess the most 
indispensable necessity could be shown for it. 

He then went into a series of remaks on the power of bor- 
rowing money, which he had been taughtin the Virginia school 
to consider as oneof the most dangerous that had been or 
could be confided to a Government. He considered it as only one 
mode of taxing the national industry, andas a pewer ever to be 
watched with the most jealous eye. Mr. S. opposed the bill, 
too, as one of the measures brought forward at this cal ed ses 
sion. He was one of very many who had looked tuwards this 
extra session with a sort of instinctive apprehension; and when 
his colleaguefrom Accomac?{Mx. Wise) had closed his ever- 
memorable efforts in opposition to such a session, ke felt asif 
the country was deeply that gentleman's debior. Mr. S. Lere 
adveried to Mr. Wisr’s talents and eminent services to his par- 
ty, and expressed g:eat admiration at the doidness and magua- 
nanimity he bad exhibited in throwing himself in oppositicn to 
a party with which he had so long acted. When listening to 
the potent reasons urged by him against the call ofan exua 
session, he had reatly hoped the majority would have yielded, 
and forvorne to insist on such a measure. But the couatry 
had been disappointed, and never had the act ofa Chief Ma- 
gistrate produced a more profound sensation througiiout the 
country than had the proclamation of the late Pre-ident for this 
called session of Congress. The recent Presiientia] elecion 
had greatly excited the public mind, and, uncer that election, 
they had changed the Administration of the Government; and 
immediately aster, and but six months before the regular meet- 
ing of Congress, the present one had been called. And what 
had been the measures pregented to it? 

Mr. S. here inveighed against the fortification, loan, and dis- 
tribution bills; and against the report of the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury as not making out acase on which the loan bill ought 
to have passed. Ie considered Congress as venturing on the 
exercise of new powers, and hastening on in a eckless and dan- 
gerous career until the Constitution was in danger of being soon 
legislated away. He reprobated the introduction of such mea- 
sures, especially while two States of the Confederacy were not 
represented, and when w> were at the hee} of the apportionment 
ofrepresentation under the last census. Why drive the President 
to a decision on measures so weighty before he had bad time for 
consultation even with himsel? Why this rapid merch? 
Were gentleman afraid to trust themseives? to trust the Presi- 
dent? to trustthe people? If not, Mr. S. implored them to de- 
lay and to suffer members to consult with their coustijuents. 
He was nat a prophet, nor the son ofa prophet; but he tol t gen- 
tlemen, if they fastened these measures upon the country, 
there woul be an insurrectiou of the people such as there had 
been when Mr. Jeflerson was brought into power. Mr. S. was 
one ofa small party which claimed no affinity with the present 
dominant majority; but if his voice cou!d have no effect in that 
Hail, he should appeal to the legislative hatis to the Pre 


sident; and though he had done as much, perhaps, as any man. 


in the country, to prevent that distinguished individual from 
coming into power, bis oppasition had never been so much 
against the man or his principles, as against the associates with 
whom he was identified. With some regard to his fame, as to 
that of dear Virginia, he would appeal to him as a man ani as 
a Virginian, in the name of h’s county, in the name of freedom 
and of freemen. Let him but hold fast to his own acknowiedged 
positions; let bim but unfurl the scroll of Virginia principles; 
strip the public policy of its mystery, and stand forth asa De- 
mocrat anda man, and the people would han him as a pure 
patrict, devoted to the trus interests of his country and of man- 
kind. Ie would then become the nucleus round which the 
patriotism of the Union would rally, and he might set at defi- 
ance all the oppasition af ambitious and selfish men. Then he 
might look to the honest and independent men of both parties 
to sustain him; and then al} his past illus‘vious deeds in sustain- 
ing his own Virginia and her pure school of politics, would be 
Jost and forgotten in the splendor of his Presidential Administra- 
tion. Mr. S. said these things, because he saw that there was 
no hope but in an appeal to the people; and if gentlemen really 
wished to acquaint themselves with the feeling of the conntry, 
and to consult its real opinion, they could do nothing better 
than forthwith to adjourn Congress and return to their consti- 
tuenta 
Mr. PICKENS rose to do justice to Mr. Evererrt of Ver- 
mant, who had called his attention to a repcrt of his remarks 
in the Intefigencer of this morning. It was due to that gentle. 
man tusay that he {Mr. Everett) opposed the principles of 
the report on foreign affairs last session; that genJeman had 
opposed its principles from the first in committee and in this 
Jfouse. Mr. P did notknow of any others wio opposed the 
principles of the report. g 
I: was also right to correct another mistake the Reporter had 
fellinto. fle was reported as saying that Mr. FILLMORE made 
areparton the McLeod affair at the close of the last session 
Now Me. P. veverof course saw the report, or any part of it, 
until he read them in the paper. (which was generally the case 
withhim, Mr. Pickens) The gentleman from New York 
[“r. Fintmore] never made any report. but early in the session 
called for the correspondence withthe British Minister, and it 
was on his motion referred to th: committee: that was what 
the gentleman did, bui of course he made no “report.” 
Mr. EVERETT then said he was glad of this explanation, as 
he had from the first opposed the principies of the report, &¢ 
Mr. PICKENS said ii was due tothe gentleman to say that 
he had always asserted the right o` this Government to inter- 
fere with the local courts and tribunals of the State of New 
York; but he was the only gentieman that maintained that doc- 
rine, 
x Mr. EVERETT eaid he maintained that it wasa public ques- 
tion between usand Great Britain—it was one of nativnal juris. 
ton. 
te. PICKENS said his pasition Jed inevitably ta the conclu: 
sion that this Government had a right to interfere with the lp- 
cal tribunals of New York—this Mr. P. denied, unless the ques- 
tion arose in and from a state of war. É 
Mr. BURNELL arose chiefly to present to the committee a 
proposition which had not yet, in the discussion, beren alluded to 
that so long as you have not the dominion of the sea, without 


a candid man, who he (Mr. Cusnine) knew wished to. vote con- 
scientiousiy at all times, before he made up his mind as to which 
way he would voce, to compare the opinions put forth in that 
document with these given by General Cassin his report. He 
wouid find in ic the fuilest information upon every point con- 
nected with che question, The genticman from Kentucky aiso 
mae objections in reference to this billon the ground that the 
estimates were not based upon some systematic principle, and 
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fortifications, you can haveno navy. If your naval stations 
are not protected, how can you fitor-equip your naval force? 
Whither shall ic fiy, if fly it must, before asuperior force upon 
the ocean?. Mr. B. then commented on the retharks made by 
Mr. Usperwoop of Kentucky; went into a statement ofthe pros 
bable movemenis ofa steam force, its modé of attack as. com: 
pared with sail vessels; its vast superiority; and urged that 
this new power called for additional foree.. He. then spoke'of 
the appropriauon for the harbor of New Bedford, and asked if 
the committee knew what towns, and. their magnitude, were 
situated on this harbor? They were Fairhaven and New Bed- 
ford-—towns containing more inhabitants than Boston, in the Re. 
volution, wi.n more than two hundred ships; an- incomparable 
fleet, yielding, by actual statistical returns of their industry, 
more than three mibions of dollars. He said that it ought to 
be remembered, that this population was essential to the main- 
taining a naval force; it was part of a'fieet, now increased to 
such magoliude in this country, that it could be found on every 
sea; and at this moment, while this country had perhaps out- 
stripped her great rival in no other particular of human indus- 
try, at this moment this fleet, placing the vessels equidistant 
mom each, might communicate a signal in forty hours around 
the globe. ? 
Mr. CUSHING observed that the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr, Usperwoop] had every thing that occurred to him by way 
of objection to this bill, and had addressed to the committee a 
variety of arguments of the former Secretary of War (General 
Cass) in opposition to our present mode of fortifying the coun- 
try; yet he could not but come at last to the conclusion that the 
bih ought to pass. He (Mr, ©.) felt himself bound to notice 
some of the remarks which had fallen fromthe gentleman, 
The question had been debated year after year since he, had 
been in this House, and debated upon the same principles, and 
the same answera had been made to the objections raised. And 
what, he wouhlask, were the objections of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? Why, the first one was, that he wanted more infor- 
mation. Well, was this bill not to pass because the gentleman 
irom Kentucky had not obtained the inforn.ation that was con» 
tained in the documents which were within his reach? Was 
that a reason why the bill should not pass?’ What’ was the au- _ 
thority the peneman used as against this bil} Was it nota 
report of the former Secretary of War, (Gen. Cass,) and which 
was examined by a baard of officera, commissioned for that 
purpose at the last session of Congress? Now he would ask 
the gentleman whether he had examined the documents com- 
municated to Congress by the War Department on that sub- 
ject? i 

Mr. UNDERWOOD said that he had not scen the documents, 
but, as he had already remarked, the fault was his own if he 
had not looked into the subject as much ashe ought to have 
done. : 


Mr. CUSHING continued. The gentleman from Kentucky 
admitted that he had not seen the documents which, in fact, met 
the precise question, and contained a complete refutation of the 
views taken by the former Secretary of War, (General Cass,) 
upon whose report the geneman rested his argument against 
this bill. Ife would say that that want of information which 
the gentleman complained of was his own want of investiga 
tion, Ife repeated that he would refer the gentleman to the 
documents from the War Department. Tle entreated him, as 


comp;ained that we had aot some systematic mode of making 
the estimates in relation to the cost and repairs of our fortifica: 
tions. He (Mr.C ) admitted that there was great ‘force and 
truth in the latter remark of the gentleman, but the fact partly 
arose frum contingencies that could not be foreseen, That, 
however, was not the real root of the evi The evil lay here 
in this House; it did not lay withthe War Department. What 
was ihe course in this snatier?, An appropriation, say, wae 
needed on the first of January that the work mi ht go onin the 
spring, and the War Department furnished ‘Congress woth an 
estimate of the amount required, and then this House, instead 
of takiug up the subject promptly,and disposing of it, entered’ 
into a long disputation in regard to it—being deiermined not to 
take any thing for granted—-nd thus perhaps three ‘months 
were lost before the work could be gone on with, and in.the 
meanwhilethe works had been rapidly getting into a worse’ 
condition, He would say the mogt grievous fault of all tay in 
this House, and it was this: a wantof courage in the majority * 
of it, na mater which nary might be the ascendency, to meet 
eexpenditue required, x 
H hegentlesan frais Kentucky had referred to the remarks 
of G al Cass upon this very point, and he Mr. ©. fully con- 
curred wich the gentleman in his opinion as to It, The gentler 
man further objecied to the aprropriations, and he made objec. 
lions to the sum appropriated for Fort Warren, and complain: | 
ed that there was a continual cail for repairs. Mr. C. here . 
explained the distinction made between appropriations for new 
works, and appropriations for repairs of old ones. - «a ae 
The sun appropriated for Fort Independence, in this bill, 
came under the latter head: but it was to all ‘practical pat- 
poses a new work, so far as fesarded the expenditure, `.’ 
{Here Mr UNDERWCOD gaid something ia an undertone. ] ; 
The gentleman said. he wanted him Mr. C. to call things by 
Tt was the fault of the gentleman from 
i There 
asni But tne geneman, after go. 
zasno my à 
a broue the questions of detail, proceeded to the general- 
quesitan whether there ought to he ajy fortifications; and he 
argued that question, and, from the premises he laid down, tbe 
conclusion to be drawn from them would go to prove, if any 
thine, that there should be no fortifications. 
‘ {Here Mr. UNDERWOOD signified his dissent.] . i 
‘the gendeman from Kentucky shook his head; but the gen- 
tleman, before closing his remarks, came to the conclusion thag 
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there oughtto be fortifications. He would. say that the sug- 
gestions.of the gentleman, if they amounted-to any thing, were. 
to the effect that there should be no fortifications. 

Me. UNDERWOOD here interposed. to explain. The 
ground. he bad assumed was uot that we ought to have no 
forts, but that there was a due limit to be observed; that no for- 
lificaiions aught to be of such extent that they could. not be 
taken hy a Goup-de-main. Oa the other hand, we did not want 
fortresses extensive enough to resist Napoleon’s army. He 
was jor a due medium, 4 

Mr, CUSHING said that he understood that to be the conclu- 
sion to which the gentleman. came, for he had said he would 
vote for the bill, But the gentleman’s argumen went against 
the erection of any fort whatever. from such a conclusit nhe 
drew back, as well he might; but that was che point to which 
his arguinenitended. He had said that we must rely for de- 
fencè on the sinews and muscles and courage of our country- 
mia. Well, we proposed to rely on them, for of what use were 

. lurts Without mea? The two things went together. But why 
should the geutleman say, asan arvumeut agi 


st the fortifica- 
tion bill, that our reliance must be on sinews and muscles, ithe 
Oui not Mezn that we were to have no forts? Ships, batteries, 
fis, men guns, munitions of war, weteall to be combined, and 
formed togecher the means of defence on which we must rely. 
Now the leman said he did not want forts that could resist 
Napoleua's army, and even these might be taken in the year. 
Possibly they mi-ht; but that argument bad to do with land 
Warfare, whereas most of the works in the bill were harbor 
Sorts, protecting great cities or the mouths of important rivers 
Loma mouttineatiack. The gentleman said in illustration that 
forts wontd not detend Boston, becanse an enemy might debark 
his forces on Lynn beach, and march round and take the town. 
Whur was this but an argument to prove that we need no forts? 
Iad the gentleman looked at the circumstances? How 
Was an army to be landed? Must they not be broueht in 
transports? And would not the very first want of a fleet of 
transports be a harbor in which to take refuge? Did he sup- 
pose that a fleet of British transports would continue beaiing 
oF and on, Wil no place of refuge, no harbor in which to 
Jay! Tat hes the notion that a Briush fleet would land troops 
ona niked beach, aud ihere leave them to their fate? No. 
‘Suey must have a portin which to be protected; they must 
have te abdildy to take off their troops, if unsuceessful. The 
Gentleman thought that we could resist such a force by fight: 
iag as our fathers did at Bunker ifill, where they had nothing 
but breasiworks, thrown up in theuight. Yes, we might; but 
would it be wise? Would the gentleman place ten thousand 
raw militia behind breastworks, as a beuer mode of keeping off 
a British torce, than placing them ina sione fort, amply sup- 
pled with cannon, and the munitions of war? The qtestion 
was, noc whether they might not defend themselves in the one 
way il the other could no: be had, but v hich was the best r 1 
And besides, the troops met the enemy at Bunker Hill, they 
trust first have abandoned both the harbor and the city te the 
ene ay. Did the gentleman conside: this as desirable? Was it 
cnotour busiarss tu guard against such: a result? And was it not 
the dictate + Peommun pi udence, as w.}l as military experience, 
that our first daty was to fortity those great points on our coast 
wiere the wea th ofthe country was concentrated, and where 
oud great military and naval depots were si.uaied? Would the 
geutieman leave our naval stures, our spars, our cordage, anti 
all varini nes and munitions of war, without a fort to pro- 
ives tne, use it was possible sucha fort might be taken? 
‘Vie gentioman ergued from exceptions, and not from the gene- 
ru rute. li there was any ingin bis argument, it proved too 
maca; its principle went agaiust all means of defence~— we 
rust nse no rifi no musketa, no weapons of any kind, 
bat resort to flest prmeiples ani natural means, and fight 
with our fists. Those were our “sinews” and our “muscles? 
Tue ace of war, especial y in modem tner, was a science, 
teaciing men how to render their muscles an? iheir sinews 
most available by the aid of other means, such as swords, 
muske cannon, bateries, fleets, and war steamers 
Were we ty go backwands, fest of advanci 2? Were 
we to learn nohing? Must we bring nothing to the aid of 
natece? But the geod wan said, whatever forts we might 
possess, We could not guard them against surprise by t 
Irigues, Here, again, was an argument iom the exception, 
aad notthe role. Ee might as well say that we must not 
boi d forts any whore. unless we could have one continuons 
Wall itom the St. Croix to the Sabine, because there might be 
One exposed spot at which the csemy might ener, But, be- 
sides, how stood the faet} Was any nightso dark that asteam 
Vessel might enter one of our harbors ina manner invisible to a 
Watchful patrol} What was she to du with ber sparks and her 
ze? Wf she shut her chiumey, she wonld extingrish her 
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one mod by whicha hostilo feet might enter a forufied 
harbor unperceived; burit was a mode which precluded the 
useolsteam, They sight betowedin by boats. To a mode 
lke this the gentle.can’s argument from the superior advan 
tases of steam would scarcely auply. Mr. C. appealed to all 
our own history, as well as to twat of other nations. Was it a 
fact that frdfications had been of noavail for defence? Was 
notthe reverse true? Did the gentleman remember the attack 
of Sir Peter Parker upon Bellair, and how is bad been re isted? 
AIivl the commutiee forgot Fort McHenry? Shot froma. batte- 
ry were fired from a fixed foundation, and therefor: admitted 
ot greaier precision and ceitsinty of aim thin when fired jrom 
the deck ofa ship moved by the wayes. 

But the genuanan had urged thas modern warfare had bean 
improved, not ouly by the introduction of steam, but by new 
forms of shot aud other missiles. Granted; were we, the 
fne, w give up all means of defenc:? Was the nation to Jie 
down supine and trust to Providence, or did not improved 
means of atack furnieh the strongest argument for increased 
means of defence? : 

"Toe objection had been attempted to be supported by the re- 
cent Capiure of two important fortresses —these of St, Juan 
@Ulua, in South America, and St Jean d'Acre. t2 Syria. Mr. 
C. denied that these cases furnished any a ent at all to 
prove that fortifications were of uo avail en atlacked by 
geam vessels. These Mexicans who garrisoned St, Jean 
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@Ulua had been so ignorant or negligent as notto avail them- 
selves of the means.of throwing hot shot; had they done this, 
the attacking fieet could not have lain beloye the batieries one 
hour, and as it was, the ships could have‘done nothing agaist 
the formidable stone fortress. had they uot by a formate ac- 
cident, blown up the magazine. So it had been at St. Jean 
d'Acre. The arsenal, instead of being bomb-proof, had been 
constructed of combustible materials and piaced in an exposed 
situation, where a shell struck it and caused it to explode. 
We hau heard much about the power of Englasd, about ier 
ambition aud her strides: towards universal domwion. All 
couceded that that foi midable power marched towards her 
ends, whatever they might be, with a firmness of purpose, a 
perfection of miluary skill, and a far-seeing perspicacity, snch 
as had been equailed by no nation in ancient or modern 
times. Jier objects were magnificent; her plans and her 
measures enibraced the globe. She had all the lights of mili- 
tary science andall the means of efficient warfare. England 
„had steam ships and steam batteries, and improved shotand 
shells; but did she therefore neglect stone walls? Did she re- 
sort to naked sinews and muscles, or to breastworks of 
earth, because forts mizat be taken by surprise? Let gen- 
glemen look at any point, or continent, or island, in bay or 
river, and wherever England placed her footand meant to 
keep possession. there they would find, not British ships 
alone, but British fortifications, and on the most expensive 
scale, Louk at Gibrai.ar; look at Malta, and see batteries 
and covered ways scooped out of the solid rock, ter above 
tier, 

Mr. C. in conclusion, wen’ into the details of the bill in rela- 
tion to forts Independence and Warren, and argued to show 
that the allowance of men and guns for the defence ef Boston 
harbor was very moderate and reasonable; and he chal- 
lenged Mr. Unp#Rwoop on any other gentleman to show the 
contrary, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD said that he did not possess the means 
necessary to such proof. 

Mr. CUSHING. No, nor he never will, because it is impos- 
sible to prove what isnot true; and if the gentleman does 
nat vote for this bill until he can prove that the estimates 
of the Department for the defence of Boston harbor are 
erroneous or extravagant, he never will vote for it at all. 

The CHAIRMAN gave the fluor to— 

Mr. McKAY, who yielded to a motion by Mr. CAVE JOHN- 
SON that tne committee rise. 

Which motion prevailing, the committee rose, reported pro- 
gress, and obtained leave to sit again, 

i Mr. PROFFIT of Indiana rose and offered the following reso- 
utor: 

Resolved, That the rulesof this Mouse be so far amended 
that all amendments offered in Committee of the Whole or 
Committee of the Whote on the state of the Union, whether 
said amendments be adopted in committee or not, on any bill 
which may come before this House, during this session, pio- 
| viding fur the establishment of a tise! bank, as also any bill 
| Imposing duties on imporis. shal! be voted on in the louse by 
| yeasand nays, one-fitth of the members present requesting the 
sane. 
|! Mr. ANDREWS of Kentucky objected. 

The SEBAKER © i that as tns resolution contemplated a 
change of ruie one day's notice would be required, 

Mr, PROPEPIT sien gave nouce that he would, atthe proper 
time, offer such a resoluuon. 

And the notice w; entered on the journal accordingly. 

ve BOLTS oti.ved the following resoludos; wrickh was 
read: 

acesolved, That at twelve o’clock on Tuesday next all debate 
in Committee of the Whole ap House bill No. shall cease, 
and the commites proseed to vote on the amend. 
ments then pending tsd the same shall then be re- 
ported ‘othe House, with such amendmen may have been 
agreed to by the commitiee: Provided, Phat bohing in this 
resolution shall prevent the commnuuee fron yeporting the bill 
| to the House at anearlicy hour if itshail think Bu ~ 
Mr, BOT TS moved the previous question. 

i Mr. WISE boped, he said, that after tie remarks which had 
| been made by a gentleman from ‘Hennesser {Mr. ARxoLD] this 
| morning. his coileague (My. Borrs] would not insist upon his 
} 
i 
{ 


puj 
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resotujon. 

Mr. BOTTS persisted. 

Mr. MALLORY moved that the House adjourn. 

The SPEAKER saidthatthe motion was not in order whilst 
the question was pending on seconding the deand rar the pre- 


æn called for, Messrs. BOARDMAN of Cor- 
necdcut, and Mc xol New York were appuimed. Aud the 
question on seconuing tbe motion for the previous Question 
was then taken, and decided in the atfirmative—ayes &7, noes 


3o there was a second, 

Andt e main question was ordered to be now taken, 
| Mr. CLI+ FORD asked the yeas and nays on the adoption of 
| the resolution; which were ordered, 

Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania moved that the House do 
now adjourn; which motion, by ayes S4, roes 90, was re- 
jected. 

And the question then recurred anc 
question, (being on the adoption of 
cided in the aflirmauve, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Allen, Landat W. Andrews, S. J. 
Andrews, Arnold, Aycrigg, Babeock, Baker, Barnard, Harton, 
Birdseye, Boardman. Be den, Bous, Bri s, Bronson, M. 
Brown, Burnet, William Butler, Thomas J. €: nipbell, Caru- 
ters, Childs, Juha C. Clark, Staley N. Clarke, Cowen, Cran. 
ston, Cravens, Cushing. Garrett Davis, Wiliam C. Dawson, 
Deberry. John Edwards, Everett, Fessenden, Fillmore, A. L. 
Poster. aamble, Genuy, Goggin, P. G. Goode, Graham, Green, 
Habersham, Fall, W. > Hastings, Henry, Howard, Hudson, 
James Irvin, William W. Irwin, James V. Jones, King 
lane, Lawrence, Linn, Samson M: iot, Mattocks, 
| ; well, Maynard, Meriwether, oirew,-Oshe 

Owsley, Proflit, Ramsey, B. R Ridgway, 
hip, Russell, Salionstall, Sergegy -epperd Simonton, Slade, 
Smith, Stanly, Straten, Stuart, Summers, Taliaferro, J.B. 
Thompson. R W, Thompson, Tillinghast, To nd, Frumbuti, 
Unterwon:i, Wailace, Warren, Washington, Joseph L. White, 
Thomas W. Williams, C. H. Williams, Winthrop, Yorke, and 


l was takon onthe main 
s resvnujon,) and was de- 


A. Young—99. 

NAYS—Messrs, Arrington, Beeson, Bidlack, Bowne, Boyd, 
Brewster, Aaron V. Brown, Charles Brown, ` Burke, Green 
W. Caldwell, P. ©. Caldwell, Wiliam B, Campbeil, Cary, 


Chapman, Clifford, Clinton, Coles, Daniel, R. D. Davis, Dean, 
Doan, Eastman, J. C. Edward, Egbert, Ferris, J. G. Floyd, 
C. A. Floyd, Fornance, Gerry, Gilmer, William O Goode. Gor- 
don, Harris, John Mastings, Days, Holmes, Hopkins, Houck, 
Houston, Hubard, Hunter, Ingersoll. Jack, Cave Johnson, John 
W. Jones, Keim, Lewis, Littlefield, Lowell, A. McClellan, R. 
McClellan, McKay. McKeon, Mallory, Marchand, J. T. Mason, 
Mathews, Medill, Miller, Oliver, Parmenter. Patridge, Payne, 
Pickens, Plumer, Reding, Rencher, Riggs, Rogers, Roosevelt, 
Sanford, Saunders, Shaw, Shields, Snyder, Spricg, Steenrod, 
Sumter, Turney, Ward, Westbrook, J. W. Walliams, Joseph 
L. Williams, and Wise—8&4, 

So the resolution was adopted, ; 

And then, on motion of Mr. r1LLMORE, 

The House adjourned until Monday, at 10 o’clock. 


IN SENATE. 
Monpay, July 19, 1841. 

The CHAIR communicated to the Senate a re. 
port from the Treasury Department, in compli- 
ance with a resolution of the 17:h instant, enclosing 
a statement of the account of disbursing officers and 
agents, 

Also, a message from the President of the Uni- 
ted States in relation to the expiration of the nev- 
trality act, and recommending a renewal of the 
same. 

The following memorials and petitions were pre- 
sen'ed and appropriately referred: 

From the Board of Trade of New York, in favor 
of the establishment of a National Bank; from 
citizens of New York; from citizens of Berks coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania; and the preeeedines of a publie 
meeting at Syracuse, New York, allin favor of a 
bankrupt law. 

Also, the proceedings of a meeting in the Park, 
New York, adverse 10 a National Bink and the 
leading measures of the prevent session, 

From citizens of Rhode Island, in favor of a 
barkrupt law. 

From citizens of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, in favor 
cfa Nationel Bank, 

Also, from 104 citizens of New York, in favor of 
a bankrupt law. 

From citizens of Michigan, in favor of a bank- 
rupt law, 

Mr. BUCHANAN would be glad to know what 
had become of the resolution be had submitted 
some days since calling for the names of persons 
removed since the 4th o! Mareh—-the list, he ap- 
prehended, had been fearfully swelled since its 
first introduction. 

Mr. BENTON had a few remarks to make, and 
would be giad the resolation should be printed and 
He over unti! to-morrow, 

Mr. BUCHANAN signified his assent; 
that itshozld not go beyond that period. 

THE LOAN BLL. 

The bill from the House, authorizing a loan of 
twelve millions cf dollars, was taken up, and a 
long and interesting debate took piace; in which it 
was opposed hy Memis. CALHOUN, NICHOL- 
N, WOODBURY, snd BENTON, and adve- 
ca'ed by Mr. CLAY of Kentucky. 

The question was then taken cn the passage of 
the bill, and resuited—yeas 23, nays 20, as f. Hows: 

YEAS—Messrs, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Berrien- 
Clay of Kentucky, Claytov, Dixon, Evans, Gra‘ 
ham, Henderson, Fantington, Ker, Mangum, 
Morehead, Porter, Prentiss, Presion, Simmons, 
of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, White, 
and Woodbridge—23, 

_WAYS— Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fation, King, 
Liar, Biouton, Nicholson, Pierce, Sevier, Smith 
of Conn. Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Woodbury, 
Wrizht, and Young—20, 

So the bill was passed. 

The Senate then proceeded to take up tae Fiseal 
Bank bill; but, on motion of Mr, MANGUM, 

The Senate adjourned. 


but 
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HOUSES OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay Jory 19, 1841. 

After the reading of the journal, Mr, HUNT of New York 
presented the petition of Tames Smith and 1607 others, citizens 
of the city of New York, preying the passage of a bankrupt 
Jaw. Referred to the Judiciary Committee, 

Mr. TURNEY called tox the reading of the amended journal 
of Friday last, which was read as follows, to wit: 

“Mr. Joun Quincy Anams rore and’ stated that he was 
not in the House when the tesoluuons were submitted and 
read, and asked that they be avain read, 

“The SPEAKER directed the Clerk to read the resolutions. 

“Mr. Turney objected to the reading. 2 

“The SPEAKER decided that as the reading was objected to. 
the question must be put to the House, 


“Mr. Tusney appealed from that decision, on the ground 
that, having been read, the resolutions could not be again read, 
if one member objected. 

“And on the queszion, Shall the decision of the Chair stand as 
the judgment oi the House? 

“h passed in the afliemative. 

“The question was then put to the House that the resolutions 
be read, 

“And passed in the affirmative, 

“And the resolutions were read.” o 

Mr. T. then offered to amend the same by substituting th 
following, viz: 

_ “A motion was made by Mr. Stanty that the resolutions do 
lie onthe table. i 

“Mr. Jons Quincy ApAms called for the reading of the re- 
solutions, he not having beenin hisseat when they were-read. 

“Mr, Turngy objected to the reading, on the ground that they 
had already been read. 

“Phe SPEAKER decided thatas Mr. Apams had not heard the 
resolutions real, he had a right to cail for the reading, and that 
they must be read. 

“Froin this decision, .Mr. Turney appealed to the House, 

“And the question being put, 

“Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the 
House? 

‘i passed in the affirmative. 

“The resolutions were then read.” 

Mr.T. said the amendment offered by him, was the journal 
as made up by the Cierk from his minutes, as taken down at 
the time, which agreed literally with the report of the proceed- 
ings of that day, in the Intelligencer, the organ of the SPEAKER 
and his party. 

Mr. T. here read from the Intelligencer of Saturday last as 
follows: 

oMr. ADAMS not having been in his seat, he said, when the re- 
solution was offered, called for the reading of the resolution and 
amendments. 

“Mr. Turney objected on the ground that the resolution had 
been read more than once already. 

“The Sesaxer said a member had aright to have read the 
resolution on which he had to vote. 

“and on this decision Mr. ‘I urnsy appealed. 

“Aud the question on the appeal being taken, the House 
affirmed the decision of the Chair.” 

Mr, T. said the journal, as made up by the Clerk from his 
mtnutes made at the time, agreed in every particular with the 
reportin the Intelligencer. Here, then, said Mr. T. we have 
the account of the facts as taken down atthe time they trans- 
pired, by a sworn officer of this House, and as taken down 
and reported in the la’elligencer, agreeing as the statement of 
facts; but, said Mr. T. this was not all. We had conversed with 
a numberof gentlemen of both parties,and they all sustained 
the Clerk and the Intelligencer, and concurred with him in his 
recollection ot facts. Mr. T. said he could not be mistaken, that 
it must be recollected that when the land bill was before the 
House, and it had been ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, some gentlemen called for the ‘reading of the bill by its 
title, and that the SPEAKER replied, that if there was no objec- 
tion to the bill would be read by its title. The SPEAKER also 
informed the House that the bill was engrossed. Mr, T. said 
that he afterwards ascertained the fact the bill was not en- 
grossed. £ 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Gimer] called for the 
reading of the bill, which wasdenied him by the Speaker. 
This, Mr. T. said, he believed was wrong, and he then deter- 
mined that he would, at some future time test the correctness of 
this decision; and that afterwards, when the loan bill was before 
the {fouse, which had never been read in the Mouse, and 
never has been to this day, although it has finally passed the 
House, but which, he admitted, was read in Committee of 
the Whole—thatafter the House had ordered this bill to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, and the call to read the bull by its 
tile had been made by anumber of members, though: the 
Speaker had not, as in a case of the land bill, stated that if 
there was no objection the billwouldbe read by its tide, he 
(Mr. T.) catled for the readiug of the bill, This the Speaker 
refused to perinit to be dane; stating that he would presume that 
the House had agreed toread the bill by its tide only. Andthe 
pill was notread. This, said Mr. T. was depriving the mino’ 
rity of all their rights—that the gag had been put in their 
mouths to stop them from talking—and that the Speaker had, 
by this decision, corked up their ears, to preventthem from 
hearing and knowing the provisions of the bills whch they 
were required to vote on—that if these gags and corks were to 
be continued, the Democratic party—the minority in this House 
being thus deprived of every vestige of right on this floor, 
had as well go home, for they could not, under these circum- 
stances, be of any service to the country. 

Mr. T. said he then resolvedto bring this question before the 
House the first opportunity, and to have a tinal decision of the 
question soas to secure to the minority some rights in this 
House, and he therefore availed himself of the opportunity of 
doing so wheathe reading ofthe resolution was called for by 
the gentleman from Massuchusetts, [Mr. Apams,} and that 
when the Chair overruled his objection, and decide that a 
member had aright to have a proposition, on which he had to 
vote, read, ihat this was a favorable time to draw the corks out 
of their ears, and to secure to the minority the poor privilege 
of knowing the provisions of the measures they were required 
to vote ou, and to prevent any mistake in future, anl to place 
this decision on the journalofthe House, He a;:pealed from 
the decision of the Caair; but now, by falsifying thejournal, he 
will be defeated of the object of his appeal. 

The SPEAKER now made a statement, in which he said he 
had made the correction himself, under the rules of the House, 
which gave him the power; and that the Cierk’s minutes were 
incorrect. : g 

Mc. BROWN of Philadelphia, Mr. HOPKINS of Virginia, 
Mr. BRIGGS of Massachusetis, and Mr. OLIVER of New 
York, sustained Mr. Turney in his views ofthe case. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Peanessee said that he should vote to 
amend the journals as propo. ed by his colleague. That he had 
noticed the motion of his cullesgae to have read the distribu- 
tion bill, and the decision of the Speaker struck him with sur- 
prise. That he was present, and noticed particularly the ap- 
plication of tne gentleman from Massachusetts to have read the 
resolutions and amendments, and the objection of his colieazue 
~-the decision and appeal. ‘hat hisrecullection corresponded 
with that of the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Uopxins.} That 
no question was taken save on the appeal of hisculleague, and 
no question taken to have the papers read upon the application 
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of the gentleman from Massachusetts; that he was further con- 
firmedin his recollection from the fact, thatat the time the de- 
cision was made it became a subject of conversation between 
himself and other members aruund, and the consequences 
which would foliow from such a decision, to wit: That every 
Paper read to the House, might be read two hundred and forty 
times upon application of the different members. That he 
thoughtthe decision wrongat the time. That he thonght the 
record made up wrong, and he should vote to amend it, so as to 
conform to what he believed to be right, 

Mr. BOT :S of Virginia said. to prevent a tempest in a tea- 
pot, he moved to lay the whole matter on the table. 

Mr. ADAMSasked him to withdraw his motion, soas to al 
low him to make an explanation. % 

Mr. BOTTS, after some demurring, gave way. 

Mr. ADAMS ihen sustained Mr. Turney in every important 
particular; and said that the blameall rested upon him, for hav- 
ing been absent from his seat at the meeting of the House. Mr. 
ADAMS concluded by stating that he should nog vote either 
way. 

Mr. BOTTS then renewed his motion. 

Mr. TURNEY wished to be allowed to set Apams right in 
regard to his motion on Friday. 

Mr. BOT S&S: said as he had spoken twice, he could not per- 
mitit. 

The question was then taken on the motion of Mr. Borts, and 
the amendment was laid upon the table by— yeas 100, nays 80. 

Mr. FILLMORE of New York sa‘d if there were petitions to 
be offered, be would move to go into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ADAMS said it was probably the last day of the session 
upon which petitions could be offered, andhe begged that the 
morning hour might be spent in that way. 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON of Tennessee moved to go into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

The House divided, and 120 rose in the affirmative, which 
was a majority of the members elected, and the noes were not 
counted 

The House then went into committee, Mr. Wrintrrop of 
Massachusetts in the Chair. 

Tae pen ling question being on the mation of Mr. Warrsr- 
son to strike out the enacting clause of the bill— 

Mr. McKAY (who was entitled to the floor) opposed the 
passage of the bill, but said that he should confine his remarks 
to that part of it which had relation to carrying on the fortifi- 
cations of the country. 

The question had been discussed as if it were now a new 
question whether the Government should erect fortifications on 
our seacoast. Two gentietnen from New York and a gentle- 
man (rom Massachusetts had so argued it. But that was not 
the question. All allowed that we must have some fortifica- 
tions on our frontier. The question now before the committee 
was not whether we should abandon this system—not whether 
we shonld have any fortifications atall—but whether, under all 
the circumstances cf the times, it was proper that these appro- 
priations should be made. This was the true issue, and he 
hoped that gentlemen would not suffer themselves to be drawn 

aside frum it, 

He was opposed to the passage of the bill, bnt did not wish 
to be understood as being opposed to a judicious system of forti- 
fications. 

Mr. McK. went into the early history of the system of mari- 
time fortifications ia the Usited States toshow how greatly the 
original plan of operations had been departed from, and how 
much the expenditures for them had been enlarged. For this 
purpose, Mr. McK. referred to a report made in the year 1794, 
by a committee of the House of Representatives, in which it 
was estimated that $76,000 would be sufficient to finish all the 
fortifications necessary for the defence of the country. In 
19809 the War Denartment estimated that $450,000 would com- 
plete all the fottifications, except chains across the harbor of 
New York. Under Mr. Monroe’s administration, a Board of 
Engineers was appointed toasceriain how much it would take 
to complete all the fortifications. Gen. Bernard, the celebrated 
French engineer was at the head of it. This board reported in 
1819, that between seventeen and eighteen imiilions of dollars 
would be sufficient to fortify our whole maritime frontier. 
From that time to the present, the Government had expended 
something like fifteen or sixteen millions of doliars. 

And now what were we told? After the lapse of more than 
twenty years, and after an expenditure of about sixteen mil- 
liens of dollars, (being an amount approaqhing nearly to that 
estimated in 1819 9 sufficient to render complete our posture of 
national defence,) what, he would ask, were we told? Ina re- 
port made to Congress during the year 1340, it was stated that 
thesum of at least twenty-nine million five hundredand fifteen 
thousand dotiars would be reqnired to accomplish the object 
which, in 1819. it was estimated would require only seventeen 
or eighteen millions, Tt would be an interesting inquiry, if op- 
portunity served, to go into the progress of this system of forti- 
fications; he had the material, but not the time to do so. He 
would, however, call attention to two or three facts in connec- 
tion with it. Mr. McK. then proceeded to show the com- 
mencement of the system to have heen an appropriation of s2- 
vonty-six thousand and ninety-four doliars, and that from this 
beginning it had swelled ont to the expend es and estimated 
expenditures abave alluded to. 

Were not these facis enough to make the House pause in this 
career of expenditure? 

Mr. McK. then complained that the o:izinal plan or classifi- 
cation of these fortifications had been departed from, and en- 
tered into some srecifications and particulars. 

JJe would, however, pass these views, and he would come to 
one having a more direct and immediate bearing upon the ques- 
tion before the committee He arguel that ifthe monéy pro- 
posed to be appropriated by this bill could be judiciously ex- 
pended during the present year—if the appropriations already 
made far the purpose of continuing these works had heen ex- 
harsted, it would be right to make additional appropriations. 

Had not the Department already at its disposal means am- 
ply suffictent to cary 07 these works during the present year? 
Tf the committee would lend him their attention for a shart 
time, he thought he conid without difficulty demonstrate tke 

fact. Mr. McK. proceeded to argue, by reference to fiznres 
and estimates, that, supposing the Secretary of War to prose- 
cute these works at the same rate of expenditure as had been 
pursued since the present Administration came into power, 
there was enoush money on hand to carry on these works dur- 
ing the year and for the month of Jannary next. Mr. McK. 
also adverted to certain discrepancies which. he said, existed be- 


tween the letter sent in the other day from the Secretary of 


i 


War (in answer to the call) and that which had been transmit. 
ted at an earlier period of the session to the Committee of Ways 
and Means on the same subject. 

The gentleman from New York, [Mr. Fietmonejin the 
course of some remarks made the other day, said that our for 
tresses were in a defenceless condition; that they had been en- 
tirely neglected and lef: in a siate of dilapidation under the for 
mer Administration, and that now something must be dure to 
repair the injuriesthussuatained. He, Mr. McK. regretted that 
the gentleman should have made this reference; that he should 
have brought purty polities to bear upona question with which 
they had nothing to do. If the gentleman was disposed to ine 
troduce party politics here, he should have found some other 
and more fitting occasion. He, Mr. McK. admitted it to be pro- 
per that, at some period of the sessions of Congress, 
there should be a general range of debate on all the great inte- 
rests of the country, but it should on some certain definite oc- 
casion—as, for instance, when the President’s Message was re! 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 
But when these matters of busines came before them, all such 
discussions should be avoided. ` 

But was the charge true thatthe Jast Administration, and 
the Administration which immediately preceded it, had suf- 
fered our fortifications to fall into a dilapidated condition 7 
He asserted, without fear of contradiction, that such was not 
the fact. Mr. McK. proceeded, in support of his position, to 
show, that during the last twelve years, which embraced the 
administration of Mr. Van Buren and that of General Jackson, 
the sum often million three hundred and ninsty-sevéa thou- 
sand dollars had been expeinded—being as much money ex- 
pended on fortifications as had been expended by the Govern- 
ment during the forty previous years of its existence. Con: 
gress, he contended, had voted most liberal appropriations for 
these purposes during the last twelve years for these works. 
The disbursement of the money thus appropriated was left in 
the hands of engineer officers; andif there had been any wanton 
waste of the public moneys, these officers, not the Executive, 
were responsible. And Mr. McK. argued at considerable 
length, that liberally as appropriations had been voted for these 
purposes under the late Adminiswravon, yet that it was well 
known thatthe friends of that Administration endeavored to 
procure appropriations still more liberal, but that its efforts 
were frustrated by the action of the party with which the gen- 
teman from New York | Mr. FILLMORE} then and now was act: 
ing. A reference to the journals of both Houses (Mr. McK. 
said) would show that these charges of neglect of the public 
works came wilh anili grace from the pariy who were now in 
power. Amongst other thing v. McK. consulted the jour- 
nals of the Senate to show that Messrs. Ewing and Critten- 
den had voted against Mr. Bexron’s plan of fortifications, 
&c. He had prepared a table showing the amount of expendi» 
tures from 1791 to 1837, inclusive, for fortifications in each of 
the States, but he would vot take up the time of the committee 
by reading it. 

If the money proposed by this bill, if the money was given to 
the Department, it would be impossible for the Secretary to 
expend it. He'believed that fortitications were necessary; yet 
he thought that the expenditurss should be made in such a way 
as not to waste the public money. He thought a revision of 
this subject should take place; and, until this revision had ta- 
ken place, he was not willing to vote more ‘than the aggregate 
appropriations of the last fifteen years. 

Mr. McK. then alluded to certain remarks. made by Mr. Ma- 
son of Ohio, ona formerday, Jn the course of some remarks 
submitted on a former day, be (Mr. McK.) had distinetly sated 
that he opposed the bill solely on the ground that the money 
was asked for inatime of profound peace, when the President 
himselfiooked to a continuance of peace. He had further 
stated that ifthe praper organ of the Government would take 
the responsibility of saying that the condition of our foreign 
relations was such as (o require these appropriations, he would 
vote forthem. Now, he wished to ask the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Mason} whether he intended to say or to insinuate 
that he (Mr. McK.] was endzavoring-on this floor to place the 
country in the wrong in the face of a powerful adversery? or 
whether he meant to say that he (Mr. McK. ) was not willing, if 
necessary, to make large and liberal appropriations in case of 
emergency? ` S ; 

Mr. MASON promptly disclaimed any intention to make 
personal allusions to the gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
McKay] or apy other member of the House. He (Mr. MA- 
son,) inthe remarks he had made, hadspokenof the great party 
to which that gen‘leman was attached. 

Mr. McKAY said he hal not thought. that the gentleman in- 
tended any thing personal agains: tim. Hehad looked upon 
the course of thegentlemen in those remarks as one of thoee 
adroit movements that gentlemen were aptto make when they 
were aware that certain charges which they brought might be 
made st themeelves--thus anticipating the charge. He, 
however, would not pursue the matter further, . 
sever large appropriations had been called fer to be ex- 
pended on thes: objects. it hal been with reference to the 
threatening aspec: ofaur foreign affairs. If these appropria- 
tiens were to be put on that ground, it was the duty of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means or of Foreign Affairs, or some 
other commitice of this House, to inform them officially 
whether there was any change in our foreign relations which 
required them. i 5 

[A message in writing was received from the President of 
the United Siate, through Joen Tyrer, jr. hia Private Se- 
cre‘ary.] ve 
Me. FILLMORE wentinto an explanation in reply to Mr. 
McKay. is which he refered him toa report from the Chief 
“engineer accompanying the President’s message, referring to 
the deplorabie state of dilapidation into which the fortifications 
have been suffered to fall, and to the great loss annually sas- 
tained hy the country in consequence ofthe waste of money 
applied to the : A * ee ah 

Mr McKAY rejoined, and stated the reason of the dilanid: 
tion to be thatstated the day befere by Mr. Mason, of Ohio, 
viz. that there hadnot been a soldier put in charge to keep 
them from decay; yet that gentleman and his frienus had voted 
against any increase of the army. i 
Me. LITTLEFIELD addressed the committee as follows: 

Mr. Chairman: When I-took my seat in this House at thy 
commencement of the session, it was not my intention to take: 
any partin thedebates which might arise. I had determine. Í 
that I would bea sile-tlistener to the proceedings during this 
extra session, at least, and content myself with giving my voe 
upon all the questions which came up forronsideration. Tam 
only induced to depart from that determination by the extragy- 
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dinary course taken in relation to this bill; and I assure you, 
air, and Wis committee, that it is not my. intention to trespass.. 
upon the committee but a very short time. Even the short 
space of one hour‘is more time than is necessary for me to say 
all that 1 desire to on this subject; and, sit, I do not construe 
the rule as some gentlemen seem to.have done. Ido not con- 
sider that a member is obliged to speak an hour whether he has 
any thing tosay or not." At any rate, if sach is the fair con- 
struction of the rule, F shall ask the indulgence of the commit- 
teato allow meto do, what Lalways desire to, and that is, to 
leave off speaking after 1am done talking. 

Several gentlenien have addressed this committee on the sub- 
ject before us, and at the close of their remarks informed you, 
sir, which way they intended to vote on the question; and but 
for such annunciation, you would have been puzzled to know 
on which side they were. to be found: Some good speeches 
have been made. against this bill by members who intend to 
vote for it, and some good speeches have been made by mem- 
brs in favor of the bill, who have at the close announced their 
determination to go against it. Sir, these see. ning inconsis‘en- 
cies can aH be explained. Somegeatlemen will vote for this 
pill because the Georgia militia claim is inciuded in it, who 
would vote against icif it only contained the appropriation 
fortifications; others will vote against it who would go for itir 
the Georgia militia claim were not included. 

Before I proceed any furiher, lest £ should place myself in 
the same position which have assigned to others, and lest I 
should leave any chance of coabl as to iny voie on this ques- 
ton, Estate to you and to the commitice explicidy, that Famin 
favor of the bill, and shall vote for it mos: cheerfully, although 
I shall undertake to show that an important section of the 
country is must cruelly neglected in its provisions. 

Inrelation te the Georgia claim for militia services con 
tatned in this bill, I have 10 say, that 1 have sati myself, be 
yond a doubt, that it ought to be paid by the General Goyen- 
mont. Irisa debt due trem the Government, and there is no 
reason why itehoukt not be paid, and peomptly paid, and 1 
make no objection to this bil because that claim is incinced jn 
i, ButLmustbe permitted to say that I object to this man- 
ner of blending subjeris of entirely different characters in the 
same bill. Jconsider it unfair legislation. There is no more 
reas why the Georgia claim should be tacked on to the rorndi- 
cation bill than there fs that it shouid be atlached to the loan 
bill, orthe land bill, or the bill giving a gratuity te the widow of 
the late President. I would adopt the same rates ia legislation 
that I would in the common transactions of business. I would 
have every meisure stand or fali by its own merits. La my 
country, sir, we call thig system of legislation log-rolling. It 
p abad system, sir, and oughtto be, and 1 bope wiil be, aban- 

oaned, 

I have maid that in the provisions of this bill an important 
secuion of the country has been cruelly neglected. deed non 
perhaps say that Falludeto the Stateof Maine. Sir, is nu 
new thing; that State has always been neglected in appropriations 
of uns Khud; buts believe that there has veer some tite item of 
expenditure heretofore in the appropriation bills, jusi enough to 
show that the committees and Congress were aware that there 
wasauch a State inthe Union. Lard hope that soins provision 
would be made in this bill for the repair, at least, of the old for- 
tifications in that State. Do the Commirtes of Ways and Means 
know that Maine has more than three hundred miles of defence 
less seacoast? Does that committee and this House know that 
the territory of that Stare is more extensive than all the rest of 
New Bngland put together}—that we have some of the mast 
important rivers in the couatry?—that some of these rivers are 
navigable for ships of war far into the interior of the State, one 
of them to the seat of Government of the State, or within a few 
miles of int—that vur whole Northern frontier ts daily exposed 
to the ensgoachments of, if not occupied by, a foreign power? 

Did members of this House ever hear or Know that Maine is 
the dih State in tonnage in this Uaioa, and more tous of shipping 
are annually built there than in any other mates Do members 
know that Maine now has an uadiepwed claim apon tis to- 
yernment of neariy half a mifiion of dotlars, far a getant de. 
fence of the nekthessiern frontier af ths i nited s from 
foreign invasion? sir, if the members of the cua tee 
reported this bill had entirely forgontea the fact that 
existe], when they made òu: Ursie Hat of approper 
dafence of the co: Lentreat them now to take 
facts Thave statcd, and, in future, not entirely negiect oar wants 
and claims, 

When this bill was laid upon our tables, I was utterly sur- 
prised to find that not asinzle dollar was appropriated by the 
provislons of it for the defence of the coast ol Maine and New 

Tampahire. Jtis not my purpose to complaia for the latter 
State. She is ably represented on thisfloor, Fer Representa- 
tives are fully cumpetent to vindicate her rights. Afier my 
surprise had in some measure subsided, I set myselfabout to see 
what coult ne done. Thad a consultation with some of my col. 
leagues, and it was agreed that an effort should be made to 
amoud the Lill, and obtain some small appropriation for the de- 
fence ofonr Sate His proper here, sir, that [should state that 
7 dil not personally consult the member from the Cumberland 
District, [Mr. FESSENDEN,] but I had no doubt he would co 
operate in the effort to obiain the appropriations which he 
could not but know were so much needed. Ala proper time, 
my colleague [Mr. Crtsroro] moved to amend the bill by add. 
ing the small sum of six thousand six hun wef dollars for the 
repair of Forts Scammell and Preble, in Portland baibor T 
had been agreed to ask for that sum, hoping that ula bova 

s for the 


could not be refused. And here, sir, aliow me to s 
jaformation of gontiemen who are not acquainted with the 
ealities of the State of Maine, that Portland harbor is one of the 
finest inthe known world. The city of Portland is one of the 
most beautiful cities in this Union; and itis no disparagement 
to any other place to say that, in virtue, patriotism, and hospi. 
tality, its inbabitants are not excelled hy those ofany other sity 
in the United States. 

On the introduction of the amendment, siv, I was excouraged 
to perceive, as T thought I did, that the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, who reported this bill, looked upon 
itwith some favor. Ireally thought that ic wouid be adapted, 
and that we should be able to inform our copstiinents that they 
were ngt entirely neglected. At this siage of the proceedi 
my colleague, (Mr. Fessenp2x,] who represents the Cistrict in 
which Portland is situated, rose in his piace, as I supposed, to 
advocate the amendment, and 1 was prepared to hear him, in 
an eloquent manaer. vindicate the claims of the lovely city in 
which he resides. Sir, if I had been surprised at any thing else 
which had taken place in relation te this matter, judge of my 
puer astonishment to hear my colleague (Mr. FESSENDEN] ex- 
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press his ‘willingness that the amendinent should be defeated. 
Sir, a cold shudder crept over..me as I heard him calmly and 
coolly announce to this committee that he did not desire to em- 
barrass the bit! with the ameniment of my colleague, (Mr. CLIF- 
vorp.] I did intend, sir, toaddress the committee in support 
of that amendment, but, after the Representative from the Port- 
land district had thrown his bucket of cold water on our efforts, 
Tabancloned, in despair, all-hope of procuring any amendment 
providing for the defenceless seacoast of Maine. i 

Teas no part of my duty to censure the course taken by my 
colleague Hehas no doubt acted conscientiously in this mat- 
ter} at any rate I am bound so to consider it. 1 leave him 
to justify ‘bis course to his constituents, simply remark- 
ing, that E haveno doubt they will be as much astonished at 
his course in relation to this matter as Ihave been. 

Sir, there seems to have been a settled determination that 
no amendment whatever should be made to this bili by way of 
alditional appropriations. It would be uncharitable to sup- 
pose that this bil had been iavests;gated in Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Whig party, and that it had there 
been determined that no amendment should be made to it. E 
make no sush charge; I only say thatthe systematic opposition 
to all propositions to amend is very remarkable, unless some 
such course has heen taken. 

Mr. Chairman, E depreciate all party action on a bill of this 
kind. My political associates on this focr do not make ica party 
question. If they dt , ] ventute to predict that it could not 
pass this House, though Ido not speak with perfect confidence 
on this point. ‘Khe vote will show. Some of the moat able 
and inteiligent me of my party have spoken agalnstit, 
and willy and others equally intelligent and able 
have sp it, and w cord their votes in favor 
of it. n this subject of ceminar 
up with party poliues. Fo will uo 
infisienced by party con i 
fidzntt ak ibe view 
say that we do not cansile t 
Min ithas been iptrnated by some gentiemen on this floor, 
that this bill should pass because we are threatencd with imme- 
diate collision witha foreign power. Bir, such considerations 
have no weight with me. f believe that onr fortifications 
should at a!l times be in a good state of preparation; in times 
of profound peace as well as when war is threatened. Mr. 
Chairman, I have no fears ofimmediate war with Great Bri- 
tain, or rather I might say | have no kope of war; but, sir, I am 
anticipating and fearing something much more to be dreaded 
than all the horrors’of war; ant that is national degradation. 
Yes. sir, our country is already degraded inthe eyes of the civil- 
izad world, We have consented to treat with a haughty fo- 
reign power under the influence of a direet Unreat; and our 
counry, through its constititutional organs, has cringed ard 
bowed the knee to the same power, we have, in two glorious 
wars, bravely met and conquered. 

Biv, thers is pot a member on this floor who can more appre- 
ciate the blessings of peace than the humble individual who 
now addresses you. 1 would purchase neace with the sacrifice 
of every thing bat national honor; but, sir, when E must choose 
between war on the one hand, or the disgrace of my country on 
the other, 1 shall embrace the former, with at its attendant hor- 
rors, without the least hesitation, though Ishould know it would 
continue to the ead of my existence, 

Mr. Chairman, every gentleman who hears’ me will, of 
course, understand that Lallude to the correspondence between 
one Government and that of Great Britain in relation to the 
MeLeod affair. Sir, that correspondence has caused me more 
sorrow than anger, It is with feelings of the deepest humility 
at the position in which onr country is placed, that T speak of it 
and the persons responsible for it. I would to God that it 
could nat ouly be blotted from the pages of onr history, but 
from the remembrance of every human being who has ever 
heard of it. And, sir, to fil te overio tng the cup of ourdesra- 
dation, ii has been boldly pronounced on this floor that an Ama. 
ri ived, and ana American head reduecd to form, 
i uts which have been the cause of atl 
iy, Leny it—iu che fee of thia House, in the 
ty, in the face of the world, T deny it. Sir, 
the American people repudiate the doctrines of that correspond- 
and the world sbontd understand that die same individual 
who has advanced such doctrines, once lared on the floor of 
the Senate of the Unied States that he woald not vote to pat 
the means of hiscountry into the hands of the President for 
defence, though the enemy were battering down the walls ef 
this Capitol. Sir, there iz no danger ci war. white the present 
Administration isin power, [donot mean by this ction 
that the individual now, exercising the duties of the office of 
President of the United States is wanting in patriotism. T 
speak of the power behind the throne, which, I have great reason 
to fear, isgreater than the throne itself, 

Tf that mdividual, sir, will take å high and lofty stand in rela- 
tion to this matter, as well as all others, every patriot in this 
nanon; withont regard to party lines, will giory in sustaining 

im, 
gMr. Chairman. it has been intimated by some member, fn the 
se of this debate, that opposition to this bill was more like- 
ly to come from the interior than from the seaboard. This 
committee will understand, that in the State of Maine we yet 
hanl on to the good old Democratic doctrine of choosing the 
members of the ict, sir, is in the 
intorior, and di i & My immediate con- 
siituents are not ia eny manaer d with maritime trans- 
jons, Weare, almost exe agricultural people; 
raming an ho i at of our faces. We 
da notl peculation. Thereis nota 
sinaplasi yiu my ict, and never has been, and 
2. H there isa member on this floor who 
seta be proud of bis constity: 


m litical friends on this floor, 
y pout A , 
question. 


n that myself or my con would desert our 
Js wbo occupy the sea shore, and are more immediately 


a36 to the ravages of war than we are, is ei iwpatation 
npon us that we do not deserve. Sir, we have more than once 
marched tothe defence of our borders, and we shal! do it again, 
Whenever necessity cails for aneh a sacri Tam: not only 
e money terepair the fertcications on our sea 
coast, but Lam willing to occupy those fortifications, when the 


` is always to be found in the 
honest hearts and hard hands of the tillers of the soil. Such 
tnen, Lam proud to say, are my constitents, 

There is one objection to the passage of this bill which is 
entitled to consideration. I understand the chairman of the 


committee tv admit, that it is not expected that any greaier 
sum.can be expended before the next regular session ef Con- 
gress than is now on hand, being the balance of old appropria- 
tions, amounting to about seven hundred and eighty-foni thou- 
sand dollars, Now, sir, such being the fact, I thisk that this 
biH should not have been introduced at this extra session. 1 
did not expect the introduction of such abill. Fdo not under. 
stand that this session was called for any such purpose. I un- 
derstood that the object was to fiil the Treasury, not to drain it. 
I supposed we assembled here te. relieve the distresses of the 
people, not to increase their burdens.. J, therefore, am of epi- 
nion, sir, that this bill, so much of it at: least as relates to the 
fortifications, is prematurely brought forward; and, sir, T un- 
derstand that the only reason urged by the Secretary of War, 
er the chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, for its 
passage, at (his time, is the probability that a bill of the kind 
would not be likely to pass till a late day in the next regular 
session, Sir, it is an imputation which this Congress should 
net rest under. Tbe majority in this ouse can pass any bill, 
under the operation of its present rules, in three hours. T do 
not mean to admit the justice of those rules; on the contrary, I 
denounce them as being tyrannical and urjustin the extreme. 
The alien and sedition laws were perfect decency compared to 
them; but, sir, I mean to say you have the power to do as you 
please; not the power of right, but the power of uumbers; 
brate force, six, if you please, for itis nothing less. It is a 
poor compliment to the majority in this House to pass a bill 
at this session because it is feared that it cannot be passed at 
the next, ab any moment when the exigencies of the country re. 


5 law noty 
t j nz ail the injusiice 
which has been done to many sections of the couniry, and my 
own State in particular, I hope the bill will pass. The money 
will notbe drawn from the Treasury until the work is por 
formed, and in making calculations fòr the wants of the Trea- 
sury, this sum shouid not be reckoned as among the expendi- 
tures of this year. 

I bag leave to be permitted to say, in connection with this 
subject, one wordin relation to the present state of the Hnances 
ofthis country. I¢iswell known that among the many false 
and groundless charges made against the last Administration, 
previous to the Jate election, was that of extravagance in the 
expenditore of the public money. It was gravely and serious. 
ly charged that the country was ia debt to the amount of forty 
millions of dollars; and although the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Barnarp] now denies that such was intended to be 
the purport of his famous speech on that subject, can tell that 
gentleman that such was the inference drawn from it in the 
seciion of the country where I reside; and ifthe gentleman de~ 
sires to Know how his speeches came circulated in my region, 
of country, I wil! inform bim that not only his, but all theother 
humbug speecies of the day, were circulaiel in cartloads 
through that country, under the frank of a certain prominent 
member of this House, at the expense of this Government. 

I now ask the gentleman from New York (Mr. Barwanp] if 
his hopes had been realized, and the nation had been found in 
debt the sum of forty millions of dollars, if he would not have 
claimed credit for makinga correct catculation in that speech? 
Do you believe, sir, that we shoud have heard the disclaimer 
which the gentleman has found it convenient to make, when 
driven w the wall in this mater} Sir, I will nottake up time 
to enter into a calculation on thissubject; I have paid much at- 
tention to it since the commencement of this session. 1 have 
listened with much anxiciy to the debates here and elsewhere 
on the subject of the finances, and have examined the reporis 
and documents in reiation thereto, Ovher gentemen will ex- 
amine for themselves; but Lassert. ax the result of my auen. 
tion to this subject, hat og the fourth of March tasn when the new 
Administration eme inte power, this nation was not in debt 
to the amount of a single dollar. itis well known thata 
diveat was made, that after the 4thof Maich last new books 
should be opened, so that all future gcserations could make a 
comparison between the economy of the last and present Admi- 
nistrations. Thopethat course has deen takon. tara sure that 
the friends of the late Adiminisoradios wiii bave nothing to fear, 
They can proudly look ta tbe condition of the finances en the 
4th of March, 1841. fam only surprised, that amidst all the 
trouble inthe business of the country, it was possible that the 
Treasury could be left in such a healthy con ation. Six, nore 
byt a cool, calculating, Clearheaded Yankee could have dane it. 
Tam not only proud that New England hadthe honor of fur- 
nishing the man who was fully equal to the exigencies of the 
times, at the head of the Treasury Department; but I rejoice, 
sir, that gallant New Hampshire has seen fit to place him 
where he can meet, face to face, his accusers, and nail their 
fallacious reasoning and financial errors to the counter, as he 
issuccessfully doing every day. 

Sir, T wish I could hope that the present dominant party will 
when called upon on the 4h of March, 1845, as they assuredly 
will be, to resign the Goveroment ofthe country into Demoera- 
tic hands, he able to leave the Treasury in as good condition as 
{hey found it. 

If it wasin order, Tehould be glad to take a birdseye view of 
aordinary preceedings of this extracrdinary session of © 
ordinary Congress, and slightly touch upon the extra: 
rdinary means which we 
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Mr. Chairman, Lam about to close my remarks, and redeem 
the pledge Tmade at the commencement, not io be tedious, 
I shall not probably again tronble the House during the present 
sesion, unless a convenient opportunity should offer for me to 
speak of the manner in which the pledges made betore the el 
tion, by the partynow in power, have been redeemed. S 
that would bea fruitfaltheme; but I will not enlarge npon i 
at this time; only ask, where is that prosperity which we 
were promised? “echo answers, where??? 

Already have the people condemned the present Administra- 
tion. Oa the second Monday of September next, a day not far 
distant, the annual election takes place in Maine. 1 now pro- 
mise my Democratic friends, that, on that day, will that noble 
State be redeemed from the chilling blight of Federal misrule, 
I here make the pledge. The Democracy of Miine will” 
redeem it, i 5 


t, 
i 


Mr. FESSENDEN spoke in,reply, and adverted to the official 
authority on. which the appropriations in the bill rested, and 
expressed his own convistion of their urgent necessity, Even 
his colleague hadexpressed a determination to vote for it, and 
Mr. F. was so far just-fied by bis authority. He could not con- 
ceive, therefore, why he had gene out of his way, to make 
an arick upon him, 
fr. E. then went into an explanation of what had passed be- 
tween himselfand Mr. Currrorp previous to the motion made 
some days ago by the latter gentleman fur an appropriation for 
Forts Preb'e and sca mel, in Portland harbor, and to his wil- 
lingness that his colleague should get what credit he could from 
the fact of having made the motion in reference to the very spot 
from which Air. F. caine, and with which he might be suppo- 
sed to have some acquaintance. He had been ready to support 
his colleague’s motion, when his colleague unfortunately dis- 
covereil that there was already an appropriation of $6,600 made 
last year for those works, which was now in a course of expen- 


diture upon them. 

Mr. PROVE£IT addressed the committee. He said he should 
vote fur the appropriations; that he believed they were neces- 
sary to place the conniry ina proper state of defence. He re- 
viewed sundry remarks made by various gentlemen in opposi- 
tion. He deprecated ike war speeches and panics got up, as he 
believed, for political purposes. He portr:yed the consequen- 
Ces attendant upon the report of Mr. Pxyckgns; the system of 
deception practised on the people, both in Great Britain and in 
this country; and declared itas his belief that there weresome 
who woull willingly plunge the two countries ivto a war for 
personal azgrandizement and ambition; and that, believing as 
he did, he should upon all occasions expose to the best of his 
ability these deceptions, and unmask the hollowness of the pro- 
fessions of those wna were always on the ficor of Congress mis- 
leading ihe people and poisoning the public ear, 


Mr. WISE expressed a wish that that ithe gentleman from | 


Tennessee (Mr. Watterson) would consent to withdraw his 
mation to strike ourthe enacting clause of the bill, and he 
would then move to strike out the first section. 

Mr. WATTEBSON complied. 

Mr, C., BROWN also having withdrawn his amendment for 
an appropriation for Fort MiMin— 

Mr. WISE moved toamend the bill by striking out the first 
section. 

Mr. W. then wentinto a speech in support of his motion 
He recapitulated the ground he bad formerly taken, and re- 
minded Mr, Finumores that he had himself admitted that the 
average expenditure on fortificadions for the last twelve years, 
fneludinggid10, had been $ 66.000 But the gentlemaw’s escape 
from the comparative average according to this bill bad been 
that the sum in the bill, together with the unexpended balance 
on hand, was to be considered asthe expenditure for two years 
and a half, viz. for 1840, 1811, and part of 1542, How the gen- 
tleman could now get buck so as to sped the money in 1840, 
Mr. W, did not understand, unless he had the power of rolling 
back the wheelsoftime. Why didhe goback to the year 
18102 Because a portion of this balance of $784,000 now on 
hand ought to have been expended in 1830. Weil: he mightas 
well take a step stiil further back and include 1239. Why not 
1938) He might go back to the year one on the same princi- 
ple, and so reduce the average just as much ashe chose. But 
the matter came to this: there remained on hand of unexpend- 
ed appropriations $784,025; the bill at first asked for $1,019,000 
in addition wthis, Ihe committee had now agreed, however, 
to reduce this sum to $940,000; making an aggregate of $1,724,- 
025. Mr. W. had asked Mr. J’, how and when this money: was 
to he expended? and he had repiled that it was to be applied 
pars during theremainder ef this season, and part during the 
beginning of tho next. Bu. in this he contradicted the Secreta- 
ry of War, who declared that it wasali to be expended daring 
the piesent year. “In regard to the increased amount of ap- 
propriations asked for the present year, it was believed that 
there was an eminent propriety in esumating for an amountat 
least us large as the one presented to the House, lfany um 
foreseen cause should prevent the expenditure of the whole 
amount within the year,” &. And what said the Chief En- 

ineert 
Fonded, together with the grants asked in the estimates now be- 
fore Congress, belore the close of the working season at the 
North, an 
Re South.” 


imated the whole sure of $1,724 025 
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3 year Ove 
top ihad been 
yeer over thal ave. 
otten hail reported ihat in 
fed $248,653, and in three 
pril y, June, and half of July, 
they had spent 3: » this gavean average expenditure of 
$84,590 per moni There were tive and a half working 
months remaining (including December) which, at thie same 
rate per month, would give 464.760. Add these together, and 
the total amount to be expended during this year would be 
$757,122; take this from the amount of unexp nded appropr 
tuons atthe commencement of the working on, viz: @784 
025, and it must leave a balance still unexpended of $29,903. 
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Bur ti rcjuded December, in which month no money could 
pe cxpended; add for this month $84,500 unexpended, and the 


totaljbalance at the end of the year would be $113,403. 

Ye wes said, however, that the works were to be pressed 
more vizorousiy; yes, butthe Secretary had told the Ilonse 
that he was already going on the active plan, and not the dila- 
tery; andlit appeared that, whip and spur, the Chief Engineer 


hai not been able to expend more than atthe rate of $84,500 a 
h. 


it was, therefure, demonstrable that a large balance 
ain on hand unexpended at the close of the year. 
misted, therefore, that the only effect of apprepriat- 
ing so largely asthe bijl proposed would be to throw power in- 
tothe Deparment. With the simple difference, then, of the 
balance the committee had stricken out, he stood just where he 
had dane before the chairman’s reply, and insisted that the bill 
appropriated more than double the average amount here‘ofore 
appropriated, and more than could possibly be spent within 
the year. i é é y 
Mr. W. had“been accused of opposing fortifications. This 
he utterly denied. He was emphatically @ friend to thern both 
in peace andin war, yet at the same time he was unwilling to 
keep in the hands of the Depariment an excess of means for 


This remaining batance of $491,653 may all he ex- . 


atan early day after the season shall have opened _ 


prospe et of war, 
cuss such a ques’ 
discharge of his duty, 
House which would warrant euch a discussion. Mr. W. had 
confidence in the President that he would give timely warning, 
and Mr. W. would not assumethat war was approaching until 
that warning should be given. Tle expressed strong disap- 
probation of embarrassing the negotiations of the Executive 
Department by prematurely taking up the war question in ad 
vance; every speech was a firebrand, and might touch same 
magazine in the West or the North, the explosion of which 
would drive us into a war. The opposition to this biit had 
been complained of as querulous and captious, but the Chair 
would do Mr. W. the justice to say that he had avoided every 
thing but figures and facts. 

The remarks of the honorable geatleman from New York 
(Mr. Finumorsj} on “ambidon? did not belong to him. H 
he was ambitious, it was only for the good of his country. He 
considered an extra session asthe very lasttime in which Con- 
gress ougut to beeagaged in making extraordinary appropria- 
tions: it oneht rather fo ba occupied an the Bank bill and the 
Sub-Treasury bill. Withan empty Treasury, with the public 
lands distributed among the States,and with a Joan bill of 
twelve millions of dollars, gentlemen sat gravely debating on 
the oll question put by Mr. Benton to the Departments, name- 
ly, how much of the public money they could expend in forufi- 
cations? If the race was thus to be between appropriation 
and disbursement, there was no telling how much increase 
of tariff the nation would bave to bear. If the question was 
tobe how much money we could spend, then some of the 
moncy ought to go for new works at important points upon the 
lakes. Butif such lavish expenditures were to be made upon 
the carrying on of old works, what would be left for the con- 
struction of new? Tf the money was to be expended. he hoped 
Virginia would get her part, and that it would not he all con- 
fined to Oid Point Comtort and the Rip Raps. He knew that 
his colleague [ Mr. MALLORY] would opnose its geing asy where 
else. id Point was notin Mr. W’s district, but his constitu. 
ents sent many slavesto work on the fortificatio s, He would 
back the Old Dominion for one-half of the hundred and fifteen 
thousand dollars which were proposed to be expended at Old 
Point. j 

Mr. MALLORY, Give us the bill, and we will bet you. 

Mr. WISH, No doubt, after your district gets the a propria. 
tion; but f shali not vote the bill until its propriety is derpoa- 
strated to me more Clearly. 

[A message was received from the Senate through A. Dickins, 
esq. Secretary thereof, informing this House that that hody had 
passed the bill authorizing the raising of a loan not exceeding 
twelve millions af dolars.} 

Mr. FILLMORE, in reply, trusted that he should deal fairly 
with the fignres, facts, and arguments of the honorable gen- 
Hleman from Virginia. Mr. F. then took occasion to disclaim 
having imputed to Mr. W. an ambition to defeat the bill, 
or ambition of any improper kind. He never alluded tosuch 
things. 

Mr. WISE sail he had used the very term. 

Mr. FILLMORE hardly thought he had. and was very snre 
he had given tho gentleman the amplest credit for his patrio- 
tism. : 

And as tothe gentleman’s ficures,he would call back his 
recollection in the first place to what had been appropriated 
for fortifications, natin the year one, but inthe year 1839; it 
had been only $287,000, being only one eighth of what it had 
heen in 1836, and only one-third of the ordinary average of ap- 
propriatiors. 

Mr. WISS. Will thegentleman state what was the unexpend- 
ed balance at the same time? 

Mr. FILLMORE resumed. Jn that same year there had 
been expended $856,000. which had accumulated from the p'e- 
vious year Inalt, while 1,000 had been appropriated, 
only $182,000 had been expended 

Now if tho geatlomen would e what onght te have been 
i expended in 1840. antali that t what was asked for (he pre: 

sent year, and would consider thatthe expenditure ot this sim 
was fo be snread over two years andahalf. he would see that, 
instead of exceeding the average of previous years, imwould not 
come up to it, But the gentleman said that we could not now 
expend money in 1S0 noless we had the power of rolling back 
the wheels of time, AL aimiited this, but it dod not show 
that the money which oughtta have been apent in 1840, aud the 
money appropriated for this year, was not spread over two 
and a half years, Phe no } 
Siow 
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Mr. F. admitted that he he: 
not expected to be spent during the 
then a later document had been 
ment. Mr. F. had spoken accor 
afforded him:ine last document expressed the opinion that 
the whole sum might be spent within the year; but it did 
not state that it necessarily must be. ‘Phe two documents 


were, therefore, not so irreconcilable as the geneman sup- 
posed. , 

Here some explanations passe} as to the question whether 
the different communications from the Secretary of War were 
or were not reconcilable with each other. Mr. F. insisted that 
they were. but gave it as his understanding that the whole sum 
now asked for would not probably, thought it might, be ex- 
pended before midsummer of next year. What proof had the 
genleman from Virgmia brought that a balance must remain 
at the Close ofthe sea Sipply this, atif during the re- 
maining portion of the year the expenditures shold proceed at 
the rate they had hitherto done, the money could not all be 
pended; bat the gentleman did not remember that there w 
large works at the Sonth. where the money cond aot now be 
expended, buton which much work might be doce i 
part ofthe year. Jhy rest on inferences and conjectures? 
Did not the engineers declare that the whole ofthe money 
might be used? Did the gentleman know better than they? 
And besides, had so large an amount never been actually ex- 
pended heretofore within one working year? Mr. F here re 
ferved Mr. Wise to the year 18387, when $1434 000 bad been 
exnenlad. Here wasa fact worth all the gentleman’s calca- 

ji ations. 
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Thegentteman had not declared wheitier h 
tho bili orno; he declared himself to hè a gy 
ficauons, yet argued to show that they were Th; 
sure superseded by rnoderh science, and ‘diepulé’ 
Priations of sums necessary, to complete 
worka atthe Rip Raps, &c. if large sums h 
there already, that was no arguinent to štop. ho 
works Were nearly complete, and throw: all away, 
propriate enough to finish them, anil so give use to; 
nev heretofore spent. Be Tonn : 
Mc. I’. expressed his strong surprise that opposition: to ‘this. ` 
bill should come from that gentleman, : a A 
Mr. WISE said he had made no opposition to it; b 
argued to show that the money could not be expende 


_ Mr. FILLMORE said he had;shown that the Departments 
it could, and that facts showed such asum had been expended 
Mr. P. was yet more surprised at the gentleman’: denouncing 


war speeches on the McLeod case, when the gentleman himeeif, 
but a few days ago, had said he would hang Mehe 
spot where the Caroline was burnt, Did that sou 
opposed to a war excitement? pie 
Mr. WISE explained, in substance, that he 
leaving McLeod to the authorities of New Yor 
ral Government; and that, ifhe was to Beexec! 
that a very proper place for the gibbet, 20". 
Mr. FILLMORE had not supposed the gentleman to ail 
lynch law: he presumed he meant that McLagd shoutd pe 
before he was hanged; but the gentleman © aint 
posed hanging him on the beach at Schloss % 
Mr. WISE. Yes, rather than that, New Y 
her jurisdiction. A ‘ 
Mr. FILLMORE had niotso understood the g 
deprecated excitement as much as the gentleman 
laying appropriations till the President should 
there was danger of a war, the gendemian front Vi 
as well whether such danger existed as the Preside 
Mr. E. and would it be sound policy to thro 
season's labor on our works of defence, peca! yj 
of war had been made, or wat Message receive ti 
coutive? Were we to throw away our twelve years lab 
the twenty millions of doilars thëy had cost the nati 
works of this kind, time was indispensabte. Thodgh noe : 
lar was in the bill for his own beloved city, (Busfalo,) whi¢h lay. - 
in sight of her Maj-sty’s dominions, and would 0 phe y th : 
to su -tain an attack, yet be would give it h 
and he invited the gentleman from Virgin 
me up to the defence of his country. Tf the E 
do his dniy, Congress must do theirs. . aia 
Mr. RANDALL of Maryland made a brief spéech In 
tien of some of the errors Into which Mr. MéKay bad , 
especiatly 11 relation to the forts at Annapolis, He had. re 
sente | Fort Madison and Fort Severn as belonging, acc 
to General Bernard’s celebrated plan of forufication fòr th 
Union, to tae class last to be taken up; but in this. he: was Mise- 
taken. The work in that class was a now work to be erected at 
Annapolis; but these were old works, for the repai Which 
ten thousand dollars had been formerly reported, (hough there , 
were but five thousand dollars for them in this bill, Mr, Re 
wartnly pleaded the cause of his city end; harbor, sta ng. 
with the exception of these. works, there was nota gun mount 
from the Rip Raps to Baltimore, Annapolis furn shed & ready 
point of access for an enemy poth to. Balumore. and Wi gning- 
ton, from each of which. placos. jt was but thirty milés distant, 
with a good railroad for the transportation of troops and muni- 


tions of war. er i 

Mr. iA WRON observed'that it was but four days.8 ace he 
had heard the chairman of the Naval Committee (Mr, V 18E] 
announce to the House the decision by the couri of New York 
inthe case of McLeod, and found on that fact a strong appeal in 
favor of large appropriations for the navy; yetto day the sawe 
voice was heard deprecating a war excitement, and. opposing” 
appropriations for the defence of our maritiwe froni ow 
were these thines to be reconciled? For himself, he h 
question to ask: Were ihese works necessary w th 
fence? If they were, then it was the duty of Congres 
vide the means of carrying them on, And how: was thi 
ascertained? Jelooked 10 thé Board.of Engineers, tot 
cretary of War, to the ` President of the United: Sraws 
turned to the message of the Chief Magistrate, and. th: 
found it stat.@ that the fortifications were ina state of dila pida” 


but, 


tion, and the neceesity urged. for putting. them in a scare of re- 
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hand and the sum in the bill’ could boih be applied to the: work 


the present season. Uereferred to the suspension of ap 
ations by Mr. Van Buren in 1840, and the consequent 
of the sum now necessary. Tie ex plained that, accort 
i em lately adopted for the application of moneys apro- 
pr to ihe fortifications, those situated atthe North were 
carried on during the warin months, until the sickly:seasan: at 
the South was over, when the working force was (reasierred: to 
the South, where the works were prosecuted during the cool 
weather, Hence, if the appropriations should be stopped, the 
elect would fail on the South alone. Were gentiemen prepared 
to put astop to every Southern fortification’? Must the works 
at Norfolk, at Charleston, at Savannah, at. Mobilie, ats New 
Orleans, ali be suspended because a genviernan from Virgin 
chose to calculate thatthe money could not all be expended 
yithi ear? a Y 

v WISE here interposed, and explained to show that the 
Department had, in addition to the unexpeaded balance of 
754,000, which was appropriated to certain specific Works 
only, a larve snm for fortifications in general. Ue saij, the 
amount of $784,000 is not the whole amount ofay able means 
to fortificadons generally, or to all ihe forti miss 
only the available balance of means to the specific works in this 


HT. : 
i The true statement of (he whole amount of balances to ail 
fortifications is this: | 
Amount of appropriations to 1840 i , 
cxpended of that amount ` 5 x 
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Leaving a balance of - - - 653000 . 
Amount ofappropriatiuns for 1841 - - - 485,000 
Whole amount of available means to al? the fortifica- 
tions for IS4t -~ - - - 7 1,187,000 
Of that balance fer the specific works in this bill the 
amount is . : . . - - 784,025 


Leaving for other works than those in this bill, for 1841, 252,975 
Tf this bill passes, then, as itis, the whole amount will be: 
Forthe works in this bill the available means for 1841 


ae - . - * - - - $784,025 
Appropriated by the bill - - -~ 940,000 
‘ 1,724,025 
-Already available for other works not in this bill, as 
above ». . ý - - - - 352,975 
Whole amount to all the fortifications for 1641 will 
be $ e . z . . 2,077,000 
Amount expended since Ist April - - - 292,009 
Amount now proposed to be expended in the remain- 
ing five and a half months of 1841, for all the fortiii- 
Cations - : : ` 1,785,000 


Mr. DAWSON resumed, an‘ explained that owing to the 
power granted by law to the Depuriment, to transfer appropria- 
tions from one work to another, the whole amount an hand 
for the last ycar might be expended on Northern works, and 
when the season came for working on the Southern coast the 
Department might be left without a dollar to apply in that por- 
tign of the Union. 

In reply to the outcry of extravagant appropriations, Mr, D. 
reminded gentlemen in the Oppositior. that if they should pass 
every bill that had been reported, the appropriations would be 
less by $100,000 than in any of the preceding twelve years. 
From the commencementof General Jackson's Administration, 
down to the close of Mr. Van Buren’s, the whole sum expend- 
ed on fortifications had been $10,997,00°; being half as much 
as had been expended on such objects from the beginning 
of the Government. In the last year of the hero of Orleans, 
$2,031,000 had been appropriated in expectation of a Fren h 
war. 

Mr. D. referred to the general apprehension now felt that ex- 
isting difficulties might issue in war; and he was proceeding, 
when : 

Mr. CLIFFORD put to him, whether the military committee 
tntended to report a bill for new works? 

Mr, D, did not seem gratified by the interruption, jagainst 
which he re.noustrated, as not quite courteous, 

Mv. DAWSON resumed, A gentleman from Maine had 
said that “he hoped fora war.’ If Maine wanted war, she 
could getit, The gentleman had said that this Administration 
could not be driven intoa war. Language like this, coming 
from an irresponsible quarter, not charged with ts general de- 
fence of the nation, was casy; but wasit proper? Vas it becom- 
ing? And was it generous first to urge the Admi jatrotion with 
taunts like these, and then refuse to vote the necussaly appro- 
priations for defence? 

Ho romimded the gentleman from Maine of wiat had been 
the course of Congress when she called for aic to defend her 
saw logs on the Aroostook; the Government. had instantly au- 
thorized her to raise §0,0U0 volunteers, and had voted ten mil- 
lions for her aid; and now, when the Caroline had Doen burnt, 
and the patriotism and chivalry of the gentlemas from Virginia 
said hang McLeod on the very spot, now they Gul back and 
let out all their valor in talking. Mr. D, thought the cloud thick- 
ening, and if war did arise the South was the wenk point, and 
would first be Open toan attack.. On that whole coast there 
was scarce a fort that could stop a frigate, 

Mr. D. appealed to his former course to show that he had 
ever been ready to advocate the interests of the whole country 
equally and alike. dt was strange to him to see how gentlemen 
could convert a measure like that now before the commitice 
into a party question, i 
Mr. McKay, on the present occasion, with that in 1836, when 
he voted for Mr. Benton's bil, actually appropriating two mil- 
lion five hundred and three thousand dollars, and which con- 
templated the further appropriaiion of ten millions. Yet the 
gentteman had accused Mr. Ewing and Mr. Crittenden of oppas- 
ing the national defence because they had opposed that bill, 
How stood the vote ? There were the names of Calhoun, Clay, 
Crittenden, Ewing, Mangum, Moore, Preston, and Southard. 
Tho gentleman’s party were for iving the whole surplus fund 
of the Treasury for fortifications; and the gentleman denounced 
all who opposed this as adoptiug a niggardly poliey, and op- 
posed to the defence ofthe country: and while he thus de 
nounced such men as Ewing and Crittenden for their votes 
against this hill, why did the gentleman take care to leave out 
the fact that Mr. Calhoun had voted with them? 

Mr. D. had asked him to read the names: and his courteous 
reply had been, “read them yourself.” This showed the genu- 
ine nat_reof party feeling in extinguishing all sense of jus- 
tice, Mr. D. spoke with great warmth of feeling on the impu- 
tation that this was a hill to create jobs and provide contracts 
for political friends. Could Mr. D. believe John Tyler would 
recommend a measure with such ends in view, he would de- 
ounce him: he would not trust him in private life as an ho- 
nest man. Ile concluded by earnestly invoking the Patriotism 
of gentlemen on all sides of the House in time of peace to pre- 
pare for war, and not, while protecting the North, to leave the 
Whole South defenceless. 

Mr. D. having concluded, the Chairman gave the floor to 
Mr. JONES of Maryland, who sailibathe desired to submit 
gome remarka, but that, as the hour was getting late, he would 
move that the committee rise. 

Which motion prevailing, the committee rose, reported pro- 
gress, and obtained leave to sit again. 

Mr. IRWIN, of Pennsylvania presented the memorial of 
cumerous citizens of Pittsburg that State praying the esta. 
bDlishment of a National Bank which, on motion of Mr. J, 
was referred tœ the select committee baying charge of the 
iubject, 

in pursuance of notice heretofore given— 

Mr. HUNT asked leave to introduce a bill to reviveand 
sononue In force far two years, the act approved March t0, 
1833, entitled “An act supplementary to an act entitled an ‘act 
n addiution to the act for the punishment of ceriain crimes 
vgainst the United States, and to renea! the acts therein men- 
Joned, ” approved 20th April, 1818. 


Mr. H, explained thathe bad adopted this course instead of i! 


Ho compared the course, especially of 


i 


introducing a resolution, which he supposed he would not, 
under the rules, be able togetin. He considered the matter to 
be one of greatimportance, and his object was to have the bill 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

‘The bill having been read once by its title $ 

Mr. BREWSTER rose and objected toits introduction. 

On motion of Mr. BRIGGS, : 

‘the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Tusspay, July 20, 1841. 

Memorials and petitions were presented by 
Messrs. FORTER and TALLMADGE, and laid 
on the table. 

From citizens of Michigan, for the establishment 
of a National Bank. 

From citizens of New York; from St. John’s, 
New York; also, from citizens of Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, in favor of a bankrupt lew. 

Mr. McROBERTS rose and said, that in conse- 
quence of ill health, he was not in the Senate lest 
evening when the vole was taken on the passage 
of the loan bill, and as he was thus prevented from 
recording his vote, he had risen to say that if he 
had been present, he should have voted against it. 

The resolution submitted by Mr. BucnaNnan some 
days since, calling for the names of persons re- 
moved since the 4th March, 1841, and amended by 
Mr. Manaom, so as to include removals made since 
the 4th March, 1829, to the 4th March, 1841, being 
under cvnsideration— 

Mr. BENTON concluded the discussion on Mr. 
Bucnanan’s resolation, calling fer the names of 
those removed and those appointed to office. Mr. 
B. went to the origin of this system of proscription, 
as introduced by Sir Robert Walpole, as a means 
of corruption, and he traced the motives of the pre- 
sent proscribers to the same source, by showing the 
circumstances of the application, the rale zhen and 
now to be ihe same. Mr. Benton exemplified the 
abuse of the power of removal very strikingly in his 
own State. 

Mr. LINN asked the yeas and nays on the adop- 
tion of the resolution, and afterwards withdrew the 
call. 

The question was then taken on the adoption of 
the resolution and carried. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON, from the Committee on 
Commerce, reported the House bill for the exten- 
sion of the port of New Orleans without amend- 
ment, and recommended that it be laid on the table. 

The bill from the House making appropriations 
for fortifications and the suppression of Indian 
hostilities, was twice read and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


FISCAL BANK. 

The Senate then proceeded to the consideration 
of the bill to incorporate the subscribers to the Fis- 
cal Bank of the United States; when 

Mr. SMITH of Connecticut opened the argu- 
ment on the constitutionality of incorporating a 
National Bank. He questioned the power of the 
Supreme Court to control the people of this coun- 
try in the exercise of their political rights by a de- 
cision affecting the Constitation. This point, with 
the rectitude of decision itself, which he denied, 
he argued at great length, and with ability. 

Mr. NICHOLSON tken noved an amendment 
to the effect that nothing contained in the bill 
should take away or impair the right of any State 
to tax the real and personal property of said Bank, 
including its debts due on account, its notes, bills, 
bonds, mortgages, contracts, and public stocks, 
whether the same was in possession or under the 
immediate management of said Bank, or any per- 
son, agent, or trustee, inthe same manner that 
States had the right to tax their own institutions, 

Mr. NICHOLSON said, that the amendment 
which he offered was copy of one offered in 1832, 
when the question of rechartering the United States 
Bank waz before the Senate. On that cecasion 
twenty-two Senators had voted for the propositicn, 
and amongst them he was gratified to find the 
hames of the two Senators from Tennessee, 
Messrs, Grundy and White, as well asthe present 
President of the United States. He had no wish 
to debate the amendment—its object was plain and 
simple. It declared the right ef the Siate to tax 
the Bank of the United States in the same man- 
ner, and to the same extent that the States might 
tax their own banking institutions, There was 


fall security that the right totax the Bank would 
not be used oppressively, because the same tax 
imposed by a State on its own banks, was to be 
imposed on the Fiseal Bank. He regarded the 
principle as just and fair, and he hoped the amend- 
ment would be adopted. 

Mr. CLAY hoped the amendment would not 
prevail: the effect would be to place the bank in 
the power of the State. The Senator said the ob. 
ject was not to tax the bank bigher than the State 
did its own. Suppoze any wild feeling against 
banks should induce them to tax their own so as 
to destroy them? The States already had the 
power to tax the property of the bank and. the 
stockholders, but they had no right to tax the cor- 
poration itself. 

Mr. BENTON said this question of taxation 
had been extensively argued. It was argued that 
the States were sovereign; that when they came 
into the Confederation they delivered up a part 
of their sovereign power. Among the exceptions 
which the States made to their right of taxation, 
this Bank was not found. It was true that the 
Supreme Court nodded towards to the idea that 
it was free from taxation, but it was equally true 
that their whole argument turned on the words 
‘necessary and competent,” applied to the mother 
Bank. This decision with reference to the Bank 
wascorrect. They then went on and said the same 
construction applied to their branches. Here was 
the error, Congress decided it was perfectly im- 
material to them whether branches were established 
in the States or not. By virtue of the rights of the 
States these institutions were taxable, and if one of 
them came within the limits of his State it would be 
seen whether they had the taxing power. 


Mr. HUNTINGTON said, if the proposition 
of the Senator from Missouri was correct, the 
amendment was entirely unnecessary. The Su- 
preme Court nodded, the Senator had said. This 
was rather singular, in deciding a great constitu- 
tional question, that the Supreme.Court should nod. > 
The question resolved iteelf into this, whether any one 
of the twenty-six States had the power to destroy a 
branch; and if they were prepared for that, they 
might vote for the amendment. He hoped it would 
not be adopted. ; 


Mr. BENTON said the corporation went into 
the State for the purpose of making money, and 
must be liable to taxation. 


Mr. CLAY of Alabama said. this right of taxa- 
tion belonged to all the States, without the provi- 
sion now made, and was indispensable to sove- 
reignty. It was expressly provided that the States 
should tax none of the public lands within their li- 
mils—thus allowing the right of taxation. Could 
it be supposed thai a State should have a right of 
taxing institutions from other States equal to the 
amount they taxed their own? The right existed 
and could not be destroyed, and unless the States 
voluntarily surrendered the right, they had the un- 
doubted right to tax property of either institution 
in their Jimits. On what principle of propriety 
should this be an exception? Did they give any 
bonus? No, When they were confirming these 
important exclusive privileges of banking on certain 
individuals without bonus, and giving them the in- 
terest on their exchanges without taxation. 


Mr. SEVIER said no one would have dreamed 
of exempting this institution from taxation, had it 
not been decided by the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States. What was the difference between tax- 
ing the Bank, and taxing pedlers, bankers, and 
brokers? They taxed their owa banks, and why 
should they not this foreign corporation? If they 
taxed their own brokers, why sheuld they not this 
great mammoth brcker?’ He could see no reason, 
from expediency cr right, that they should not tax 
this Bank. 

Mr. NICHOLSON said: I am aware, Mr. Pre- 
sident, that the friends of the Bank are disposed to 
regard the propositicns for amending the bill which 
originate on this side of the Senate, with some de- 
gree of suspicion. Supposing that our object is to 
embarrass and, if possible, defeat ihe measure, I 
am not surprised that they entertain such suspi- 
cions. But I beg of them not to attribute to me any 
such purpose in offering this amendment. I haye 
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no other view than that ef engrafting on the bill 
what I regard as a vaiuable principle. 

I assure gentlemen that I have no idea, by this 
amendment, of conceding the question as to the 
right of the States to tax the Bank, even if the 
amendment should not be adopted. Bat for the 
decision of the Supreme Court, which has been re- 


. ferred to, I should have deemed this amendment 


entirely unnecessary. On account of that decision, 
however, the sovereign right of a State to tax the 
capital of the United States Bank has been brought 
into doubt. I desire to remove that doubt, or at 
Jeast to assert the principle that taxation is an attri- 
bute of sovereignty belonging to the States, which 
may be exercised by them in reference to the capi- 
tal stock of this Bank as well as their own banking 
institutions. 

There is however an additional reason operating 
upon my mind in favor of this amendment, beyond 
any that has yet been stated. In many of the 
Siates the taxing power is now applied to their 
banking institutions. From this source Jarge 
amounts of revenue are annually collected. If 
this Bank is permitted to send her capital stock in- 
to the States, the operation must be to curtail the 
banking facilities in the States. The branches of 
the Fiscal Bank will come into direct competition 
with the State Banks, and on account of its greater 
powers and privileges, must curtail not only the 
banking operations of the State institutions, but 
diminish their banking capital. To the extent that 
the Fiscal Bank produces this effect, it will dimi- 
nish the revenue of those States. The necessity 
will be at once created of resorting to further taxa- 
tion to supply the deficiency produced by the in- 
troduction of the Fiscal Bank capital into the 
States. 

{ think, Mr. President, that the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Cuay] supposes an extreme case 
when he tells us that some of the States may 
cheose to tax theirown banking institution to death 
in order to destroy the Fiscal Bani, Sach an oc- 
currence is hardly within the range of possibility, 
surely itis not all probable. Whatever hostility 
some of the States may feel towards this new 
Bank, I cannot for a moment believe that they 
will ever gratify that feeling by voluntarily in- 
volving their own banking institutionsinruin. I 
regard the provisions of the amendment as far- 
nishing the most ample guarantee to the Fiscal 


Bank, upon which its friends may repose with con- ; 


fidence. 


Nor do I think, Mr. President, that the Se- 
nator from Connecticut [Mr. Huntineron] 
has stated the question presented by this 
amendment fairly. He says it is a question 
whether we will concede to the States a right by 
which they can destroy the Bank. So far is this 
from being the true question, that in fact, itis a 
limitation upon that right which we maintain the 
States have by virtue of their sovereignty to tax 
the Fiscal Bank to any extent. The true question 
is,"shall the Fiscal Bank in addition to all its o her 
privileges, have that also of using its capital in the 
Sates, without being subjected to the same rules 
and impositions as to taxes with the State banks. 
Is it right that a branch of the Fiscal Bank shall be 
located in a State with a capital of one million of 
dollars, which capital shall be exempt from taxa- 
tion whilst, he State has a Bank with the same capi- 
tal, situated by its side, which pays a lax to the 
State! That is the real question, and every princi- 
ple of justice and policy answers, that both banks 
should be subject to the same State taxation, and 
carry on their operations upon the same footing. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Vir. Sevize] is 
right when he tells the Senate that the adoption of 
thisamendment will go far towards securing Te- 
pose to this Bank. Sir, I wiil venture to tell gen- 
tlemen that the very instance which I have pre- 
senied of a branch of this Bank, situated alongside 
of a State bank, the on: paying a tax to the State, 
and the other paying none, will of itself be suffi- 
cient to excite the jealuusies of the people. This 
Bank cannot repose quietly in the States with such 
privileges; and when the question of repeal shall 
be made before the country, geatlemen will find 
this very principle of exemption from taxation 
playing an im ortant part in that contest. But, 
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sir, I did not propose this amendment with a view 
of getting up a discussion. The object of the pro- 
position is plain, and its policy fair and just. 

‘Mr. YOUNG said, waless you could tax the 
institution itself, that was the only way you could 
reach it. You could not reach the stockholders, 
for most of them were non-residents. With re- 
gard to the equity of this, there could be no qees- 
iion; bat it might be said that ths United States 
owned much cf the stock. But by referring to the 
Dartmouth College case, he contended that it made 
no difference. The only restriction ought to be 
that you shall tax them no higher than State 
banks. 

The yeas and nays were taken on the amend- 
ment and decided as follows: 

YEAS—Y¥iessrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, King, Linn, 
McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, Sevier, 
Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tapnan, Walker, 
Williams, Woodbury, Wright, and Young—21, 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
Berrien, Ciay of Keatucky, Clayton, Dixon, vans, 
Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, Mangum, 
Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Pren- 
tiss, Preston, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, South- 
ard, Tallmadge, White, and Woodbridge—27. 

Mr. WALKER then moved an amendment, to 
the effect that business of the bank shouid be con- 
fined to buying and selling bills of exchange not 
having more nan 180 days to ran. 

Mr. WALKER believed that the whole capital 
conid be used as a bank of exchange, and more pro- 
fitably than in the discount of notes. In allits dis- 
counis it received six percent interest, The ques- 
tion was, whelher the Bank could not put out and 
krep out the amunt of bills authorized, and do the 
business of exchange more prodtably than by dis- 
counting notes. For the procf this, ke exled at. 
tention to a repart made by a committee of 1834. 
"Poese reurnsdemonsira'ed ‘hai this Bank would find 
that, by confining itscif 10 ihe business of foreign 
and dumestic exclange, it could have an amount 
equal to the whole amount of det's due it. If it 
could, why shouid it not be confined to it? If so, 
the whole atiention of the board will then be ex- 
clusively directed to the great ane u ful object of 
regulating exchanges. This was one of its great 
objects. Why not, then, confine it to that? The 
funds of the Government ivvested in that Bank 
would be much safer; and for proof of this he also 
referred to the same report. He believed they were 
to have a Bank; there was a fixed rajority of five 
here for a Bank, and also a majority in the other 
House. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama moved that the Senate 
adjourn. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky hoped not, but that the 
amendments wuld be gone on with. 

The motion to adjourn was lost—ayes 16, noes 
23. > 

Mr. CLAY was very glad that the Senator from 
Mississippi had stated there would be a majority 
of five; it was rather more than he Mr. C. had cal- 
culated. He was opposed to the amendment of 
th: Senator from Mississippi, because it was an 
experiment. The Senator proposei to cut off the 
Bank from some of the most salutary dealings 
connected with it, Now, if you cnt off this right, 
either you wouid effect noching, all the loans being 
thrown into forms of exchangs, er you would have 
lest circulation of this sound circulating medium. 
He believed the former would take place. The 
loans would all assume the form of bills of ex- 
change. Why create a Bank with half the facal- 
ties usuaily pos-essec? The regulation of exchange 
was only one of its objects. Be did think tha, 
after all the time that had been speni, they might 
restrain theie amendments, have the bill prinied, 


Me: 
and take the question, on which he honed they 
would find the voie, as the Senator from Missis- 
sippi had proguosticated, by & majority ot five. 
Mr. WALKER said there wasa majority of 
five who wished a bank in some form. As 10 the 
offer of amendments, he had offered five—of which 
four had been edopted. The solvency of this bank, 
its ability te afford at all times this sound currency, 
will be increased tenfold by confining the bank 
in this manner. Had we not already enough banks 
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of discount? Toey had—and too many 
not, then, confine the bank to the regulatia’ 
changes, by which its funds -wonuld be ten time: 
secure? Se aay 
The question was here taken on the amendment, 
aud decided in the negative, as follows: = y > i : 
YEAS—Messrs. Arcber, Benton, Calhon 
bert, Linn, Mouton, Pierce, Sturgeon, Walker 
NAYsS—Messts. Barrow, Bates, Bayar 
rien, Clay of Ky. Clayton, Dixon; Evans, Q 
Henderson, Kanvngton, Ker, King, M. 
Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Porter, Prentiss; 
ton, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Southari al 
madge, Tappan, White, Woodbridge, Youug—28.. 
Mr. BEN LON said there were various amend: ` 
ments, and asked if the Senate would adjourn. = © ` 
Mr. CLAY said, under the ‘impression that at 
the amendments could be offered to-morrow, and 
the bill be printed, and the question taken at some 
eatly day, he would move that the Senate adjourn. 


Mr. BUCHANAN expressed his sincere wish > 


that the amendments mi.ht be brought to a ch 
Mr. BEN JON said he had two, but. he would 
not take up mere than an hour. < more 
And tho Senaic then adjourned. 
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WOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Torspay, July 20, 1841. tee 

The Journal of yesierday. was read and approved. ia 

Mr. MALLORY moved that the House now resolve. itself 
into Commitee ofthe Whole on the stare of the Uaiens o = 

Mr. FILLMORE hoped the House would proceed with the 
regular order of business. e fei? 

By general consent the SFEAKER laid betore the House 
two messages from the President of the United Baes; 
oue informing Congcess that the act of the LUch of March, (333, 
to prevent miliary expeditions again t other nations: with 
whom we are at peace, expired on the [0th of March 1830; the 
other in answer toa resolution of the fonse of the 2is Altima, 
requesting the correspondence detween “he United Stå 3 
Ba Britain as two the American prisoners in Van Dieniay’s 

and. bbe Be 
The messages were referred! to the Conimittee on Foreign 
Amtirs; and urdere to be prinied. ihe 

Mr. HUNT renewed bis motion for leave to introdace a bill 
(pursuant to notico heretofore given) to revive and canting i 
force for two years the act approved March 10, 1888, entided an 
actsupplemeitary to an act enced “An actin addiion tothe aes 
for the punishment of certain crimes against the United Sialis, 
ane repeal the acts therein mentioned,” approved: April 20, 
1818, : oot 
Mr. BREWSTER rose andobjected. A poia 

Mr. HUNT inquiredof the BPzapeR ifit would be fn: order 
to move a suspension of the rule. Pease Ls 

The SPEAKER replied that, under’s rule adopted at the pre 
sent session, 1t would not, | bey A 

The question recurring on the motion of Mr. MALLORY Aw 

Mr. FILLMORE urged that the motion should be waived for 
a short ume, so as to let the usual morning ousiness Zo On. 

Me MALLORY was wimg to do so, hes dd, ifthe geneman 
froin New York (Mv. Fiuemorg} and his friends wouid consent 
ta extend the time to whicè ihe discussien on the fortification 
bill zad been limited by the resolntion of Saterday la-t. 

‘The question on the motion of Mr. MarLory was then taken, 
and decided in the atlirmative. 

FORTIFICATION BILL. , 

So the House again resolved itselt into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union (Mr. WintHrop of Massasi 
seus in the chair) on the biil making appropriations for various 
fortifications, for ordnance, and for prevenung and suppressing 
Indian hostilities, 3 i EET 

The question being on the motion of Mr. Wiss to strike ut 
the first section of the bill— 5 pa 

Some explanations passed between Messrs. M'Kay and 
Dawson, I relation to the speeches heretofore made by them, 
implying nothing, however, ofa personai difference between We 
two gentlemen. Me D. had been erroneously reported as ace 
cusing Mr. McK. of having voted for Mr. Benton’s mammoth 
fort fication bill, when in reality he only charged it upon the 
party with whom Mr. McK. acted. Mr. McK. denied that he 
had voted for that bill, he had voted against 1. 

Mr. JONES of Maryland, who was entitled to the floor from 
yesterday, then addressed the committee during. his allotted 
hour. . fot 
He commenced by a reference to the personal courtesy. dig: 
nity, and decorum which had characterized the debates of dur 
early Congresses, and promised to imitate so gooil ‘an example 
in bis remarks on the present occasion. He expressed his re> 
gret at ine prevalenceof party spirit which too often marked ihe 
proceedings of the House, and especially on all questions which 
had a bearing on our foreign relations, IN which the depart 
ments of Government ought ever to exhibitan undivided front, 

Mr. J. coud not agree in the movon of the geatleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Wise) to svvike out the first section of tbe 
bill, though he took exception to Ils provisions in relation 
to the appropriation for works in the State of Louisiana, 
whch he considered as exoressed in terms not sufficiently 
definite. He made some remarks- on the importante! 
specific appropriations for. specific objects; and, thoagh «he 
had confidence bath in the committee and in the Administra: 
tion, he should like to see this part of the bill rendered more 
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Pe TLEMORE made an explanation, showing why the 
section ia question had been worded as it stood.” Even shouid 
itsterms be rendered -ever so explicit it wouldin iact be only 
on paper, because the Departinent was vesied, by law, witt 
a power to transfer appropriations at the discretion of, the 
head of the Deparunent, and according 10 the necessity of cite 
cumstances. Mr. F. reada paragraph from a document froin 
the Engineer Department, showing to What objecis the money 


lied. ; > 
on TONES acquiesced. He then proceeded to! inquire how: 
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‘Ht happened that, at this called session, the appropriation ofso 
latge a sum of money had: become necessary: for example, for 
‘the defence of Boston harbor, when thac State had so Jong been 
Tully represented on that floor both 1n her pride of patrivtism 
and her power of intellect; aud for New York harbor, when she 
had so long exercised a controlling inflaenoe on the delibera- 
tons and action of the House? That all the works of defence 
a'ong our entire seaboard were in a state of dilapidation, seemed 
t be admitied on allhands. Jihad been stated in an excellent 
and able report from the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Kine] on 
the necessity ofa home squadron; it was algo stated in the Pre- 
sidenv’s message, and inthe reports ofthe Engineers. These 
works had not been battered by an enemy; and tbere was no 
vautse that could-be assigued for their present state bnt the neg- 
let of the late Administration, He attributed this neglect tothe 
baneful influence of party spin, and on that point endorsed 
the rémarksof Mr. Prorrre made the day before. He was 
happy thatthe earliest opportunity had been embraced by the 
new Administration to bring this subject before Congress; on 
Congress now rested the responsibility of providing for the 
defence of the country, The Whigshad come into power 
tinder pledges of reform; and the people had a right to demand 
adulfitment of the bond. Mr. J. was predared to join the gen 

tleman from Ohio [Mr. WELLER] in demanding a fulfilment of 
the ‘pledges that had been made to the American people; aad he 
hopell that that gentleman, instead of throwing difficulties in 
the way of the new Administration and the party now in power, 
àn arder to contribute to the fulfilment of his prophecy that 
those pledges would be forfeited, would join him hand in hand 
and shoulder to shuulder in carrying out the measures demand- 
edby ihe interests of the country. “Ihe majority. had now in- 
troduced a bill providing for the national defence; ifthe country 
should remain defenceless, the blame must rest with those who, 
by their speeches und votes, should oppose the bill. Theim- 
provements inthe application of steam power to purposes of 
iuaritime warlaredid not supersede the need of fortifications; 

and though he considered the scheme for a home squadron to be 
valuable Conception, itby no means went to set aside the use of 
defences on the land. 

Ap (othe immediate necessity for the appropriation, even ad- 
mitting that there was no prospect of war, yet the voice of past 
experience had warned us that it was wise in peace to prepare 
for war; our defences had been long neglected; and this was a 
suitable time for puiting them ina state of cemplete repair, 
He did agree with certain gentlemen in their view of the aspect 
of our foreign relations, and le deprecated as out of place and 
out of time the debate on the Mebeod question as calentated lo 
do far more harm than good. Ie was for leaving that entire 
subject with the Bxecudve Deparment, to whom it belonged. 

Mr. MALLORY, amidst a great struggle for the fluor, suc- 
veeded in obtaining it, and commenced by observing tit it w 
probable he shoul uot have troubled the comumittec on the pre- 
Bent occasion, had not some gontieman indulged in remarks 
which wentto assail the entire system of defence by fortitica- 
fiona. Butafier what had been heart from the gentleman from 
North Carolina, (Mr. Mek ay, ) and the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, (Mr, Unpsrwoon,! Mr. M, would’be wanting to his duty 
should he remain a silent spectator, 

Mr. M. had thought thatthe ouly question before the com- 
mintee would have been. ay to the propriety of making an aps 
propriation at this particular time. That at this late day, 
afier we had been engaged for twenty yeara on a general ays: 
tein of national defence, and after we fad expended so many 
millions in advancing it to is present stage, the policy of the 
whole system should bo called in question, and by gentlemen 
who had helped by their own votes to build it up, was what 
never could hive entered the anticipations of any man. Mr. 
M, expressed diMidence in ditfering from such disdnguished 
SN a but he must be pardoned for reposing more confi- 

ence in the official reports of professional mon of the highest 
avtainmenta and largest experience, than in the crude cridi- 
cisma of gentlemen on a subject with which they had litle op- 
portunity of becoming acquainied. He knew, indeed, that 


the gentleman from North Carolina was a military man, being 
no: leas than the commander-in-chicf of the land furees of the 
old North State. 

He alluded to the course of Mr. Dawson, who had at first 


complained loudly of a want of system in carrying on our 
works, and had made a speech against ford cations; but, on af 
torwards discovering that the bill contained a provision for the 
Georgia volunteers, had turned about and given the command, 
“To the rear—march!” after which, the commiuce had heard 
avery eloquent speech from him in favor of the bill. He 
pleadel guilty to Mr. D’s charge of being somewhat close- 
fisted in matters of appropriation until the navy or fortifications 
were concerned. 

A voice had indeed proceeded from the great cave of Ken- 
tucky, whose echvea had been so loud as even to awaken old 
Rip himself, Mr. M. knew that the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. Unperwoop] too, was a military many but he must really 
be pardoned it he was not converted by arguments the close 
of which was an invitation to all the peaple atong the seaboard 
to quit their homes and their firesides, and rake refuge in the 
mammoth cave of Kenntcky! 

The gentleman from Kentucky no doubt had large experi- 
ence on the banks of Green river, but still he mish, have 
fonad aif his questions and all his objections to the bill fwiy an. 
swered had he tiken the trouble of cousulting a certain printed 
document numbered 203. 

Mr, M. referred to the vehement opposition of Mr. Wiss, and 
contrasted it with the growade he had taken lor the neces ty of 
naval appropriations, and with his own profession no: to be 
against torlifications, bat strongly in thelr favor. He really 
had hoped, after his coille gue had succeeded in getting his 
home squadron, for the defence of the hen-roosts on the Eastern 
Shure, he might afford to let Mr. M. get something for Old Point 
without grudging. His colleague was of oninion that the Navy, 
of itself, was sufficient for the defence of our extended coast 
{ere Mr. Wise: shook his head] Mr. M. was glad to find 
himself mistaken, for it would have been an egregious error, 
Yo defend our coast of three thousind miles, would require a 
Nayy. three times asgreat as the largest in the world. Grest 
Britata paid $30 000.00) every year for the cost uf Keeping up 
her Navy. Should weatiempt oue in the same proportion, it 
would costas annually from 190 to 150 mi sj and, after ali, 
it would. totally faik of afforJing us entire security. Mr. M. 
here.comimented on: the facility with which one fiset might 
pass, or -might-eseape from another, in the darkness of the 
night, and cited in proof several instances fram naval history, 
especially, the fact that the French fleet had twice passed the 


; one twice: 
consilered ¢ 


Mediterranean, Had we a fiset extended along our whole coast, 
asingte frigate might pass it in the night, and lay our richest 
cities under contribution, and possibly make her escape un- 
harmed. Butsuppose icheaten by the enemy, or scattered, or 
wrecked by a storm, what would then become of thesecurity 
of all our harbors, our commerce, and our cities themselves? 
France and England had the largest fleets in the world, yet they 
kept their coasts fortified at every point. France had been fifty 
years in completing the fortification of her coast, and atan ex: 
pense tenfold greater than had ever been thought of asking 
from an American Congress by the wildest visionary among 
us. 

So far were steam frigates and floating batteries from su- 
perseding the necessity of fortifications, that they did but in- 
cresse the necessity for them. The gentleman from Kentucky, 
in endeavoring to show the contrary, had referred to the report 
of Secretary Cass; and also toa later onc of General Gaines 
on a system of national defence. And what was to be the ex- 
pense of it} The railroads tor the transportation of troops 
were to cost one hundred millions; the defence of the mouth of 
the Mississippi atone thirty millions; a single floating battery 
one million four hundred thousand dollars, and so forth; while 
the repoit of the present Secretary of War demonstrated that 
to defend our Northern frontier against an invasion of twenty 
thousand troops from C:mada by. militi alone, would of itself 
cost the Government more than the entire system of netioual 
fortification according to the existing plan. “An idea had been 
for some time gaining ground, thatsiexm frigates were to be a 


‘ > . Py 
substitute for every thing —for forts. ships, floating batteries, 
This was a great 


and all other menns of offsnce or defence. 
mistake. They were valuable in co-operation with other de- 
fences; but experience had proved that a single gun on shore 
was worth six upon the water. 

And here Mr. M. adverted to the sums heretofore appropriated 
for Old Point Comfort, and for the fortification at the Rip 
Raps, and explained how it happened that so much money 
hed been necessary, and comparatively so little apparent effect 
had been produced by it. The fortress was at a centra} point 
between the north and south points of the coast. It had before 
it one of the fines: roadstead in the world, where the fleets of 
all nations might ride in safety. Tt was algo easy of ingress and 
egress at all seasons. Near it was one of the most important 
naval depots in possession of the Government, defended by 
Forts Calhoun and Monroe, and by floating batteries about a 
mile distant, and connected by an enormous chain. Complete 
these works according to the plan, and they would protect pro- 
perty ta the amount of ten millions now collected at that spot 
for the future use of the navy, containing large magazines of 
live oak and white oak, and all sorts of ordnance stores, Hamp- 
fon Roads was proven by ey 
val stations on the whole coas. And of so great importance 
was itdeemed by Gen. Jackson, that when a French war was 
apprehended he hadsent down orders t pat certain parts of the 
works inan immediate state of defence. The execution of this 
order had deranged the whole projects of those works; parts 
were commenced which ought to have heen deferred, and so 
much injury had been the consequence, that almost all the ap- 
propriauions since had been expended in bringing back the 
work to the point where it was when he took hold of it. This 
caused such a discrepancy as had been noticed between the es- 
timates and the appropriations. The engineers were not in 
fault; and, ia fact, hardly enough money had actually been re- 
ceived for the due preservation of the work from going back 
instead of advancing. A sum of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars, which bad once heen granted, had been transferred 
to certain Northern forte. The appropriation of two million 
three hunAred thousand doll:rs would complete the fortress, 
As many gentlemen seemed anxiovs to get the floor, Mr. M. 
would waive what else he had intended to say. 

Mr. BOARDMAN of Connectient observed that this bill was 
ameasnre preparatory for war, though not made in expectation 
that a war would now occur, Mr B.did not advocate it on that 
eround; yet he must say, from what he had heard and seen, 
that should McLeod be hung, the catastrophe of war might oc- 
cur in ten days. There was less excitement in England just at 
this time, because the attention of the nation had been diverted 
from the subiect by another nearer home. in the contest pro- 
duced by a Parliamentary election; but still there was a strong 
feeling there on behalf of McLeod; and if Mr. B. could under- 
stand the papers and other Uritish documents he saw, he 
should be of opinion that no Ministry could huld their places 
an hour without a declaration of war, should McLeod be exs 
ecuted. 

Mr. B. dwelton the propriety, under such circumstances, of 
proceeding with the greatest caution. A nation could always 
negor'iate better, when she was prepared to do more than nego- 
tiate. Our beloved national emblem, the cagle, held the olive 
branch, it was true, in one hand, but carried the thunderbalts 
in the other. In this respect Mr. B. would have it ajust em- 
blem of the condition and feelings of the uation itself.” Fre left 
the whole subject ofour foreign relations where the Constitu- 
tim had placed it. inthe hands of the Executive; but in the 
mean while it was our duty te place the country in a state of 
preparation. They were tol! from all sourees that the fortifi- 
cations werein asale of dilapidation, and he personally knew 
such to be the fact in relation to some of them which had fatlen 
under his own observation, Lt wa id, and seemed in 
some sort to be taken for sran t tame we should 
protably be severely handted during the first year of the con- 

: z mnst this be sot Why notfurmish the Adiminis- 
fration with meane to o uard agai ha resli? In that case 
they could be held answerable fi ts, but net without. He 
aiverted to the smali sum of $182,000 expended last year, and 
the consequen! necessiy of greater appropriations for the pre 
Sent year, even to core up lo the average of former years. Ag 
tothe doctrine of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wise }that 
the sium in the bill Kl not be expended during this year, it 
seemed contrary tothe common sense of every man. They all 
knew that along a coast of 23.000 miles such a sum not only. but 
great, might well aad wisely be expended. Mr. B. 
tm as bul small, and would vote it with the ut- 


most c eerfuln 

Mr. B. expressed deep marti fcation 
oar coast had, during the last war. bee! 
nay, that the foot of an in 
pollued that very holi, sacred as the palace of legislation for 
this entire nation, Never, never let such an ontrage be repeat- 
ed, but let us prepare to guard our soil from sach profanation. 
Let us follow the lights of experience. and enter on no untried 
projects. The sum inthe bill was within the general average 


the remembrance that 
nsuked with impunity; 
soldiery should have 


British under Lord Nelson, unseen, in so narrow a sea as the l of appropriations for these works; and whether we were to have 


serience to be one of the best na-- 


peace or war, it was the duty of Congress to grant the money. 


. ‘the people expected it at their hands, posterity would require it 


from their honor, and, should it be withheld, aud eviidotlow, 
would write shame tipon their graves. a 

Mr. J.P. MASON of Maryland suid thatit was not his pur. 
pose to enter upon thisdebaie at lengih at this late hour, as the 
time was at hand fer the discussion upon the bill to cease. Ne 
had been endeavoring to obtain the floor for four or five days 


- past, but without success, in order to have. offered in full his 


views upon the general merits ofthe bill. He.would be obliged 
now io abandon his object, and would only occupy the time of 
the House fora momentor two, while he explained the o! jects 
which he wished to see accomplished by the two amendments 
he intended to offer to the bill. He proposed the preamble, in 
order that the bill might carry upon its face the purposes for 
which it was passed. The purpose of 2 preamble is to explain 
the nature or object ofabill, If its purpose be what it is pro- 
posed that the preamble shall indicate, then he wou'd most 
cheerfully vote for it, but not otherwise. He wished distinctly 
to understand gentlemen’s reasons for insisting upon tis ap. 
propriaion, ‘The chairman of the Commituce of Ways and 
Means, {Mr. Frrumore,] in his opening speech, and many o:her 
gentlemen, particularly my colleague, {Mr Joxes,] who has 
just taxen his seat, have ptaced the necessity of this extraordi- 
nary appropriation upon the ground of the omission of the late 
Administrati nto make the properand necessary appropria- 
tions for these fortifications. ‘fo vote forthe bill upon these 
grounds would Le in effect to cast, as far as his vote would go, 
adirect censure upon that Administration, This he was not 
witling to do—at least not upon the mere evidence, or rather 
charge, of the opponents of that Administration, Without more 
satisfactory evidence upon that point, and in the absence af any 
direct knowledge on his own part, (for he confessed his igno- 
rance upen this subject,) he was compelled to believe that in 
this. as in all other great matters, the interests of the country 
had been well guarded by the late Administration. Upon that 
ground, therefore, he would oppose the bill, But other gen- 
tlemen, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Dawson] parti 
cularly. had taken a different view of the whole subject. They 
think that our present relations with the Government of Great 
Britain, growing out of the McLeod case, demand that we 
should place ourse!ves in a state of preparation for any 
results that may grow out of those relalious. Upon this 
ground be most cheerfully met gentlemen, Place it upon the 
ground that the McLeod controversy might leadio a war, ard 
that this appropriation is necessary to place us in a state of 
preparation for such a contiagency, then were the ainount 
even ten Limes greater, it should nevertheless receive his sup- 
port, awl his most cordial support, and his"consdtuents would 
sustain him in sucha vole. While those constiiuests are an 
industrious and frugal people, (hey are nevertheless honora. 
bie and liberal; and whenever the dignity, the hdnor, or the 
tights of thejr country require, they are ever ready to shed 
their blood and spend their money to preserve them pure and 
untarnished, Though he might err in judgmensas to its ne 
cessity, yetifsuch be the motive which prompted his vote for 
this appropriation, his constituents would sustain him, he felt 
fully assured; but placed upon other grounds, they would not, 
he was equally sure. And that there might be no doubt upon 
this point, he hoped that the preamble which he had offered 
would be adopted. Ifgentlernen were sincere in the desire 
which they have professed, to prepare for war, let them, then, 
place this appropriation upon that ground, and vote for the 
preamble. . x | 

In reference to the additional section which he had offered to 
the hill, he would merely obs rye, that it was intended as a 
piece, or as a necessary consequence of the preamble. If the 
appropriation is made necessary by the probability of a war, 
and there should be no war, or the probability of a” war si:ould 
cease Lo exist, of course there is no necessity for any appropria- 
tion; hence, therefore, the propriety of the additional section, 
That section contemplates that only the first two sections of 
the bill shall have no effect if peace is preser ved, for the reason 
that only those two sections provide for appropriations for 
fortifications, The third section provides for the payment of 
claims due Georgia militia and others, which all admit to. be 
just. That section he was willing should pass unconditionally, 
From all he could learn of the objects of that secu im, he be- 
lieved that they commenced themselves to the favorabie consi- 
deration of the House, although he doubted the propriety of 
considering such subjects at all, at this extraordinary session 
of Congress. 


PREAMBLE. 

“Whereas ths present situation of our relations with the Go- 
vernment of Great Britain require that we should place our. 
selves immediately in a state of national defence: therefore” 

ADDITIONAL Section 4, 

“And be it further enacted, That ibe two first sections of 
this act shall have no eflect whatever: Provided, Our present 
d ficulties with the Government of Great Britain shall be ami- 
cably terminated, of which amicable termination the President 
of the United States shali judge.” 

Mr. WELLER regretted that it was now too late to state, at 
large, the reasens which would govern him in relation io thig 
biil. dle then referred to the opening speech of Mr. TILLMORE, 
who had declared his expectation that the money would be part 
expended this year and part next spring; to the subsequent 
communications from the De. pent, sti thatthe whole 
tight be applied during the present year; expressed his distrust 
or dis, and tock the ground that, unless a war was apprehend» 
ed, the sum was greatly too large; ifa war was at hand, it was 
the duty of the President to warn Congress of the faen 
The war-cry was always got up when a fa fication bill 
was to be passed. He was no foe to fortilicanons; he 
would vote to place them at onr great cities; bu the idea of 
for:ifying three thousand miles of seacoast was presosterous. 
Our proper reliance was on the patriotism of the people. Mr. 
W. laid great stress on this idea, and reiterated it with much 
earnesiness. But, if the people on the coast were acking in 
patriotism, letthem come to Ohio, They had a few of the old 
Indian fighters still left out there, and they were ready to meet 
the black regiments from Canadaas soon as they shold appear. 
But England would be ia no great hurry to go to blows with us; 
she bad tried that twice, and the stars aud stripes had always 
triumphed. Ife referred to the conduct of Britain towards 
helpless nations fike the Chinese, and insisted that the on y way 
to deal with England was to show becoming spirit. Hisreliance 
was on the people—yes, on the people. But, whena former 
President would have organized the militia force, and put the 
people in a position to defend themselves and their homes, it 
was denounced as a scheme for a standing army, 
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CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


. Theʻhourof 12 having arrived, the committee, in pursuance 
of the order of the House of Saturday last, proceeded, without 
further debate, to vote on the amendments. 

The first question being on the motion of Mr. Wiss to strike 
out the first section of the bill— 

- Mr. OLIVER proposed the following as amendment to the 
first section of the original bul: 

“Provided that oniy one half of the amount hereby appro- 
priated-tor each and every o ject, shall be expended before the 
first day of Jauuary next.” 3 

Mr. OLIVER stated that the effect of this amendment would 
be to give the Administration about one millio:: of dollars to ex- 
pend between thia time and the meeting of iie fail session of 
Congress; and that he believed the amount would be larger than 
could be expended; and with this amendment, the bii} should 
have his support. 

Voted down, 

Mr. MERIWETHER moved to add a proviso limiting the ex- 
penditure under the first a.d second sections to one year from 
the first of Mebruary, 1842, g 

Voted down, 

"Lhe question recurring on the motion of Mr, Wiss, to strike 
out the lst section of the bill 

Tellers were demanded, and Messrs. ATHERTON and Pors 
were appointed. 

The question was then taken, aud the vote stood: ayes 5S, 
noes 119. 

So the committee determined not tostrike out the first section 
of the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Maryland moved that all the appropria- 
tions in the bill bz cut down one half. 

The CHAIR decided the motion was not in order. 

Tae question was then taken on the amendment of Mr. Jonn 
TuHompson Mason; which was rejected. 

Me. DAWSON, under instructions from the Commtitee on 
Military Affairs, reported certain additional items, which in- 
volved the comtmnitee in some discussion on a point of order. 

Whereupon Mr. D. withdrew the motion. 

Amendments were then offered by Messrs. CHARLES 
BROWN, IRWIN, SNYDER, and CHAPMAN, ail of which 
were rej: Cted. 

Mr. OLIVER offered the following: 

“And be it further enacted, That the sum of tive hundred 
thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury noc otherwise appropriated, to be 
expended, m wholo or in part, under the direcion of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, for the military service, including for- 
tifications and ordnance, provided such exsenditures e. all be 
rendered necessary for the deieace of he country; and thar the 
above sum be taken out of the first moneys arising out of the 
proceeds of the sales of the public lands.” 


Mr. OLIVER contended thet this seciion would enable the 
President of the United states t o place thio Northern froatier in 
a reliable condition of defence, as it should be in case of any 
outbreak or war with Bogland; aad without such provision he 
should vote against the whole btl 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Maryland moved the following amend- 
meat: f 

“That all the sums mentioned in the lst section of the bill be 
stricken out, and that, in the place of each sum so stricken out, 
one-half thereof be inserted.” 

The CHAIRMAN ruled this amendment to be out of order, 
on the ground that it was not in order to move to amend more 
than one item at the same time. 

Mr. SHIELDS offered the following: amendment: 

Sec. . And be it further enacted, That in the event the 
vill providing for a distribution of the proceeds of the sales of 
the public lands, which passed this House a few days since, 
shall not decome a law at the present session of Congress, the 
several sums appropriated by thisact shall be supplied trom the 
proceeds of said sales, as the same may accrue from aud alier 
the passage of thts at, hi 

SRO: And be it further enacted, That in the event the 
aforesaid bili, providing for a distribution of the proceeds of the 
sales of the pu sic lands shali not become a law prior to the ad- 
journment of the present sessson, the said proceeds shall be, and 
the same are hereby, set apart as a permanent resource for the 
provision of means necessary to prosecute to completion the 
aystem of national defences heretofore projected, and now in the 
course of prosecution, including an Increase ofthe navy and 
naval armaments, 

Mr. PICKENS asked fer tellers, 

Messrs Pops and ATHERTON were appointed. , 

‘And the vote on the amendment being taken, it stood: Ayes 
81, noes 110. 

So the amendment was rejected, 7 
a Oainotion of Mr. BOARDMAN, the commiitee rose and re» 
ported the bill and amendments to the House. , 

And the question being oa coacurripg Wi h the Committee of 
the Whole in its amendments, and on ordering the dill to be en- 
grossed fora third reading— | i 

Mr. BOTTS moved the previous quesiuon, F 

Me. WILLIAMS of Maryland subiniced the following poini 
of order: 

That, by the 109th rule of the House, every pili shall receive 
three several readiags in the House. f 

That, by the 119:h rule, “afier report {from the committee} 
the bill shall again be subject to be debated aod amended by 
clauses, before a question to engross it be taken.” 


That, by tne 12h rule, the rules of practice, comprised i 
Jefferson’s Manual “shall govern the House in aii cases in 
which they are applicable and aol inconsistent with the stand- 


ing rules and ordets of the Hause.” : 

That in the Manual, page 154, it isstated that “when through 
t'e amendments of the committee, the Speaker pausesand gives 
time tor amendments to the body of the biil, as he does, also, if 
it has been reported without amendments, putting no questions 
but on amendments proposed; and when through the whole, he 

uts the question whether the bill shall be read a third ime?” 

“That according to the Manual, page 156, “the Speaker reads 
it by paragraphs,pausing between each, but puting no question 
buton arnendments proposed; and when threugh the whole, 
be puts the question whether it shall be engrossed and read a 
third time?” , t , $ 

And that this rule of practice, as laid down in the Manual, is 
not inconsistent with the rules and standing orders ofthe Louse, 
and therefore cannot be dispensed with or suspended unless by 
æ vote of two thirds of the members present, 

The SPEAKER overruled the point of order. f 

Mr. WILLIAMS appealed from the decision of the Chair. 


t 


it 


: And the question being taken, the House affirmed the deci- 
sion of the Chair 

‘Lhe question then recurred and was taken on the motion for 
the previous question. 

Aad there was a second. S 

And tbe main question (being on concarring in the amend- 
ments of the.commitiec, and ordering the biil tobe engrossed 
for a third reading) was ordered to benew taken. 

‘The first question being on concurring with the committee in 
it amerdmentstriking out the following item: ` : 

“Por Fort Delaware, Lelaware river, provided the. title to- 
the Pea Patch Island shall be decided to be in.the United States, 
including twenty-two thousand seven hundred and seventy dol- 
ma carried to the surplus fund, January 1, 1841, fifty thousand 

olara. ?”? A 

Mr. TOLAND asked the yeas and nays, which were ordered, 
and being taken, were: Yeas§2, nays 124. < 

So the House determined not to concur with the committee 
in this amendment. 

‘rhe next question was on concurring with the committee in 
ity amendment reducing the item “for repairs of Fort Washing- 
on Potomac river,” from thirty five thousand to five thousand 

Oslars. 

Me. FILLMORE sent to the Chair certain explanations 
from the Department in relation to this item; which having been 
rea:l— 

The House determined net to cencur with the committee in 
this amendment. 

‘And the question now being on the engrossment of the bill, 

On motion of Mr. TURNEY, it was read through. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of South Carolina moved to recommit the 
bill to the Commutee of Ways and Means (for reasons which 
he sta'ed. but which the Reporter did not hear.) 

The SPEAKER decided the motion to be ontof order; the 
previous quesien being still in operation until the question of 
engrossment should have been decided. 

And the question belag taken, the bill was ordered to a third 
reading at this ime, 

And the biil having been read by its title, and the question be- 
ing on its final passage— 

Mr. ANDREWS of Kentucky, moved that the further 
consideration of the bill be postponed until next Monday 
week. S 

Mr. PICKENS asked the yeas and nays; which were ordered, 
and were— yeas SS, nays 124. 

So the motion to pesipone was rejected. 

Mr. GARRETT DAVIS rose and said that there was stl} 
a deficiency of revenue. For the last four years there had 
been a deficicecy of about seven milions annually, and 
the present year there would be a deficiency, ifnot of eight mit- 
ions. 

Me. KEIM 


rose to a point of arder. He wished to inquire 


| of the Speaker whether there was any yuestion before the 


House? 

The SP AXE explained to the gentleman from Pensylva- 
nia thatthe previons question applied only until the bill had 
been orderedtoa third reading, That had been done. The 
question was now onthe passage of the bill, and on that ques- 
tion the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Davis] was entitled to 
the floor. 

Mr. DAVIS then proceeded to say that when he was inter- 
rupted he was abcut to remark that there would be a deficiency 
in the revenue this year of about eight millions of dollars, Now 
what did they see gentlemen doing? Why, they saw those who 
were interested in some particular item in this bill voting in fa- 
vor of the bill, when they were againsta loan bill and a vreve- 
nue biil. He presented this fact ta the Jfonse for it to say 
whether it was fair Jegisiation. He was in favor of this bil if 
they supplied the revenue; but ifthe revenue bill was not to 
pass, and there was considerable doubt whether it: would, he 
would be opposed to making the ‘appropriations contained in 
this bill. Mr. D. referred to the amounts of unexpended ba- 
lunces yet remaining an hand, and said that he was against ap- 
propriating ad:litional sums uniess the JSouse would m-rch 
fo ward and meet the responsibility by providing the requisite 
means. It was, hesaid, admitted on ail hands, that there was 
already money enough appropriated to carry on the fortifica- 
tions until the next session of Congress. We was in favor of 
this bill, and also of the revenue bill; but he wanted the latter 
oneto be keptin advance of this, His desire was that the 
House would first decide whether they would raise additional 
means before they incurred more expense. To use the lan- 
guage of the gentteman from South Carolina {Mr. Pickens,} 
he protesied against gentlemen availing themselves of the 
benefiis of this bill, andyet recording their votes against the 
two other bills he had just alluded to. But if there were means 
in the Treasury at cur disposal, then he belicved it would 
be wise and proper to make the additional appropriation 
asked for. y ; 

Me, D. concluced by moving to lay the bill on the table. 

Mr WELLER asked the yeas and nays; which were or- 
dered. 

Me. FILLMORE ingsived of the Chair whether, ifthe bill 
was Jnid on the table, it would require a vole of two-thirds to 
take it pp again 

The SPEAKER said, in the event referred to, the bill wond 
take its place amongthe orders at She day, and that a vete ofa 
majority only (the Speaker Was understoud to say) wouid be 
reqniied to fake it np. 

Mr. G. DAVIS then withdrew hie mation to lay the bill on 
the table, and moved thatthe further consideration thereof be 
postponed until Tuestay week. a. f 

Mr. BRIGGS (for Use second time ia his life, he said) moved 
the previous questio 

The SPEAKER said that motion would cut offihe motion to 
postpone, and would bring the House toa direct vote upon the 
passage of the bill. y E 

Mr. WILLIS GREEN moved to lay the bill on the table. 

The yeas and nays weye asked, and ordered, and, were— 
yeas $0, nays 134; sc the hill was no on the tabie, 

The main question was now pat, on the passage of the bill, 
which appropriates something more than a mition of dollars, 
and resulted as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs Adams, Allen, S. J. Andrews, Arnold, Ay 
crige, Babcock, Baker, Barnard. Barton, Bidlack, Birdseye, 
Black, Blair, Boardman, Borden, Botts, Bowne, Brewster, 
Briggs, Brockway, Milton Brown, C. Brown, Burnell, William 
Butler, William O. Butler, Calhoun, W. B. Campbell, T. J. 
Campbell, Caruthers, Childs, Chittenden, John C. Clark, S. N. 
Clarke, Clifford, Clinton, Cowen, Cranston, Cravens, Cushing, 
G. Davis, William C. Dawson, Doig, John Edwards, Egbert, 


Everett. Ferris, Fessenden, Fillmore, Fornance, Ac L 
Gamble, Gates, Gentry. Giddings; Gilmer,’ Goggin; 
Goode, Gordon, Greig, Gustine, Habersham, Hall, Ha 
W.S, Hastings, Hays, Hency, Homes, Honk, Howard 
son, Ingersoll, J. Irvin, Wiliam W. trwin, Jack, James, 
D. Jones, John P. Kennedy, King, Lane, Lawrence, Lim 
uéfield, Lowell, Robert: McClellan, McKeon, Malor: 
Marshall, ©, Mason, Mathiot, Mattocks, Maxwell, 
Meriwether, Moore, Morgan, Morris, Morrow, Newha 
Osborne, Owsley, Parmenter, Pearce, Pendigton, Pope: 
Profit, Ramsey Beujamin, Randall, 
duloh, Ridgway, Koducy, Rousevelt, Russell, Saltonaual! 
ford, Sergeant, Shields, Simonton, Slade ith, $i 
stanly, Stokeley, Saatton, Stuart, Taliaferro, ` 


ël 


148. k - a et 
NAYS—Messrs. L. W. Andrews, Arringtoh,. Atherton, 
son, Boyd, Bronson, A. V. Brown, Burke, Sampson FI> Butle 


ae ae 


Chapman, Coles, Daniel, Richard D. Davis, Deao,:-Deberry, 
' Doane, Eastman, Joh C. Edwards, John G, Floyd, Gerry, Win, 
O. Goode, Graham, Green, Haris, J. Hastings, Hopkins. Hopes: 
ton, Hubard, Hunter, Cave Johnson, J. W. Jones, Keim, Lewia; 
| Abraham McClellan, McKay, Marchand, J. T. Masonp Me. 
thews, Miller, Oliver, Pauidge, Payne, Pickens, Plumer, Red- 
ing, Rencher, Rhett, Rize unders, Shaw, Shepperd, Steen, 


` 
[j rad, Sumter, Sweney, Turney, Wattersan; Weller; Jy L. White; 
j 1 W. Wiiliams, Lewis Walliams, J, L. Williams, and Wise 
6. T 
ro the bill was passed. ` EE 
Mr. WISE rose and said that he had been instructed bythe 
Committee on Naval affairs to move, whenever. the. fortifica: 
tion bill shouid have been disposed of, that tie House resolvé 
itself into Commitee an the Home Squadron bill. $ Theiday 
being considerably advanced, he would not amake.. the mos 


> . + 
tion new; but he gave notice that he would do so to-morrow 


morning. 
And then, on motion of Mr. WISE, 
The House adjonrned 
1 7 ad š 4 
Correoton.—Ia the report of Mr. FBRRIS’S remarks inthe 
House on Sacurdzy last, published in the Givbe on'ihe:!9th in 
stant. Mr. F. is made to say that Throg’s Neckis on Loni 
Island. Jt is an error of the Repover. | Mr. JB, des 
Throg’s Neck asa point of Inad projecting from the main, 
into Long Island Soun:!, and guarding a narrow passage be: 
tween the frtand Long tslaud, about twelve miles from’ the. 
city, through whic all vesels coming to the city from the 
eastward through the Sound, must pass. . 


| IN SENATE, >b, opa i 
il Wepyes pay, July 24, 1841.0 ee 
Mr. MOREHEAD presented a petition of a ve: 
ry large and respectable number of citizens of Lous 
isville, Kentucky, for a bankrupt jaws o3 5o gs 
Mr. ALLEN present’d a remonstrance: of-eiti+ 
zens of Belmont county, Ohi», against a United 
States Bank, a protective tariff; the ditribution of 
the proceeds of the puble lands, and against all 
manner of fiscalities. Aso, the proceedings of..a 
meeting of ciuzens of the same county, and onthe 
same subjesi; all 
| and the proceedings of the meeting ordered to be 
gwed. T 4 
There appearing nd business before. the Senate 
for the morning bour, s vig r's 
Mr. BERRIEN moved that the bill from:the 
Committee on the Judiciary to extend the, time; for 
completi: g the sixth census of a parish in Loeuisi- 
'| ana, and one m Kentucky, to Ist January, 1842, 
be taken vp. The motion was carried; the bill 
was read, engros-rd to a third reading, and passed, 
Qo motion of Mr. BERRIEN, the bili for chang- 
|| ing the place of tial of General Gratiot from the 
Staie of Missouri to the District of Columbis, was 
|| taken up. r Sen ate 
Mr. B. said this suit was founded on. circum- 
stances that occurred while General Gratiot was aù 
officer of the Government. These were.all on re- 
cord at the seat of Government, and he had for- 
warded a memorial! for the change of place. ‘To 
i this change the Government, through its Attorney 
|| Generai, had assented ‘The letter from the Attor- 
nev General was read. i 
Mr. BUCHANAN asked if the trial 
taken place in St. Luis at ihe. request of General 
Gratiot himself? š bes 
Mr. BERRIEN said the memorial would explain 
the matter. here was a wisirial, andall that was 
now asked was a change of venue, 
The memorial was then read. ; A 
Mr. HENGERSON said there were one hun- 
dred thousand bankrapis in the United States who 
suffered as much ba:dship as was represented in 
this case, who. apphed in mases, and had not.as 


session to take this up. 
Mr. PRESTON regarded it asa special claim 


Alexander Randall Ran.’ 


Green W. Caldwell, Patrick O- Caldwell. John Campbell, Caty, 


all whieh were laid on the table, - 


had no Ne 


yet found relief from the Government, He could: 
see no reason for stopping the business of this extra: 
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‘on their attention. For the purpose of speedy 
justice to the individual, and perfect justice to 
‘the Government, it was necessary that he-be tried 
here. ž 

Mr. BENTON said it was merely a change of re- 
venue. 

Mr. BERRIEN further advocated as tending to 
speedy justice, both to the Government and the in- 
dividual. 

Mr. McROBERTS made 
distinctly heard in the gallery. 

Mr. BERRIEN explained. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama urged some cogent 
reasons to show that the change of venue was 
unnecessary. 

Mr. WALKER said his first impressions were 
decidedly against the proposition; but having since 
read the memorial, and taken all the circumsiances 
of the case into consideration, he had come to the 
conclusion that the prayer of the parties, both 
plaintif and defendant having joined in the re- 
quest, ought to be granted. The highest officer 
of the Government in the Judiciary Department 
assents to the proposition, and considering the con- 
venience of reference to dccuments in the public 
offices, there could be no doubt that a fairer trial 
could be had in this city than where those docu- 
ments were not accessable. 

Mr. BERRIEN referred to a part of the memo- 
rial as an answer to objections urged by Mr. Cray 
of Alabama. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama was about to reply, 
when it was intimated that the morning hour had 
expired. 

Mr. WOODBURY made a few explanatory re- 
marks, after wnich Ihe subject was laid over for 
further consideration. 

Mr. MERRICK, from the Committee on the 
District ot Columbia, reported a bill from the 
House, making further provisions for the pauper 
lunatics of the District of Columbia. Also, the 
bill to revive and continue in force for ten years the 
Mechanigs’ Relief Society of Alexandria. 

Notice was given of several resolutions, name- 
ly: one by Mr. CLAY of Alabama; one by Mr. 
BENTON; and one by Mr. HENDERSON, call- 
ing on the Secretary of the Navy to inquire into 
and report upon the expediency of establishing a 
Navy Yard and siation for a home squadron in the 
vicinity of the Gulf of Mexico. 

The orders of the day being called, the Fiscal 
Bank bill was taken up far further amendment, as 
in committee of the whole. 

Mr. ALLEN offered an amendment, making the 
stockholders liable for the obligations of the insti- 
tution. 

He said thejobject of it was perfectly obvious to 
all, and he would detain the Senate no longer than 
to ask the yeas and nays. 

After a tew remarks from Mr. BENTON, the 
amendment was rejected, by the following vote: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
hoan, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Falton, 
King, Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, Nichol. 
son, Pierce, Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, 
Tappan, Walker, Williams, Woodbury, Wright, 
and Young—21. 

NA YS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay- 
ard, Serrien, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Evans, 
Gratam, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, Merrick, 
Miller, Morehead, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Sim- 


a few remarks not 


mons, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tailmadge, 


White, and Woodbridge—25, 

Mr. ALLEN proposed to strike out corpora- 
tions from among those authorized to take stock. 

Mr. A. said it was but the other day the amend- 
ment prevailed exciuding foreigners from taking 
shares inthe Bank. The authority to corporations 
to become stockholders, enabled foreigners in the 
local institutions to monopolize the stock. 

Tbe admission of corporations was, besides, the 
exclusion of citizens, and giving privilege on privi- 
lege. 

There was ancther great political objection to the 
combination of the Siate institutions under the 
charter of the Bank of the United States. 

What is the effect of this combination on the 
Bank as a regulator of the currency? It will iden- 
tify, in interest, this great Bank with the lesser State 


= 
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institutions; and the regulator will, of ecarse, wink 
at all the abuses of the minor institutions, helding 
shares in it, and thus enable them to plunder the 
country. l 
Mr. CLAY said the reason that had been urged 
against the Bank was, that no capitalist would in- 
vest his stock in so worthless an ‘institution; but it 
was now proposed to cut off corporations, so as to 
give individuals an opportunity of subscribing for 
this worthless stock. Corporations, not as the gen- 
tlemen on the other side seemed to think, were of 
various natures. There were corporations for the 
education of youth; it might be very profitable to 
invest their funds, at seven per cent. in this Bank. 
But, by the amendment, this advantage would be 
cut off. There were also some meritorious banks, 
as the savings banks, for the benefit of the indus- 


trious and laboring portion of the community, and į 


investment here was profitable for them. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he did rot rise to an- 
swer any one’s objections to the amendment, but 
he would briefly state his own reasons for voting 
forit. Tbe experience of his own State had been 
such that the Legislature had found it necessary 
to interfere, and prevent the local banks from pur- 
chasing stocks of corporate institutions, except to a 
very limited amount, He was far from thinking 
that this Bank wouid pay either six or seven per 
cent. on its stock. He would nit hold out induce- 
ments to corporations to purchase stock that would 
desert them in the hour of danger. For this cause, 
he would not only exclude local banks, but savings 
banks, and corporations for the educativu of youth. 

Mr. CLAY said the Senetor was desirous for the 
interests of corporations: why woald ke not let 
them take care of themselves, and decide accord- 
ing to their own interest whether they would invest 
their capital in this Bank. 
would not only divide seven per cent. bat, after it 
was in operation, much more. But if Sates did 
not desire their corporations to invest in this, they 
could prohibit them by their laws, as they were ia 
the Senator’s Siate. In any point of view, he was 
opposed to the amendment. 

Mr. ALLEN illustrated and enforced his objec- 
tion to multiplying the privileges of corporations, 
and excluding citizens who had none of them. He 
made it plain that the restriction agains. foreigners 


He believed the Bank j 


becoming the owners of the Bank, was perfectly | 
nugatory under the provision of the charter, which | 
enabled the minor corporations, of which they hold ! 


the capital, to invest the capital in the National 
Bank. Gut he opposed it principally as producing 
a confederation of banks in politics, and as open- 
ing the way to the combination of the whole mo- 
neyed privileged classes under a great and com- 
manding head, associated with the Government, 
against the unprivileged portion of the country. 
He sail the regulator, so leagued with moneyed 
power at home and abroad, and the political power 
at the head of the Government, would regulate 
not only the currency, but the legislation of the 
country. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he had but a single re- 
mark to make in reply to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. This was a maiter of cautions delibera- 
tion—the creation of a corporation. By the bill 
itself, the Bank was prohibited from investing in 
State institutions, while State banks were allowed 
to hold capital in this. Here was aa inconsisten- 
cy. The subscription of stock in this Bank, by 
state corporations, disabled them, to the amount 
subscribed, from exercising their full powers. 
Ought they then to hold out full induceraents to alt 
banks of the United States to take capital here? 
That wa3 the question. He had voted for no 
amendment of this charter that he did nut believe 
would be essentially beneficial to it, and on that 
ground he should give his vote for this. 

The amendment was then rejected, by the fol- 
lowing vote: 

YEHAS—Messrs, Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay cf Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, 
Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, 
S:vier, Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, 
Walker, Woodbary, Wright, and Young—2!. 

NAYS—Messrs, Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay- 
ard, Berrien, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Evans, 
Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, Merrick, 


> 


Miller, Morehead, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, 
Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, 
White, and Woodbridge—25. 

Mr. WALKER cffered an amendment providing 
that no lcan should be made by said Bank or any 
office of discount and deposite to any corporation. 

He said that one of the principal causes of loss 
to the old Bank was from corporations.. They had 
lost to the. amount of seven millions by loans to 
Insurance Companies, Banks, &c. _ 
safe and proper by the lights of experience to pre- 
vent these losses? 


Mr. CLAY of Kentucky hoped the amendment ” 


would not be adopted. If it were, what would be 
the effects? First, with regard to the banking cor- 
porstions, He hoped this Bank would occasion- 
ally lend an assisting hand to banks, when it 
could be done with safety, and might by a little 
Joan relieve them from much distress. The word 
corporation was very extensive; it included cities 
and manufacturing corporations, which were in- 
tended to be aided by this Bank. The Senator from 
Mississippi had said great losses were made by cor- 
poralions, and therefore they must make restric- 
tion prohibiting corporations from taking stock at 
all. They might as weil say, because they had 
met with losses from individuals, they would not 
loan to them. How did they occur? When the 
old Bank sunk from a National toa State institu- 
tion, ithad a great fund on hand, which it sought 
out the means of employing. Hence, loans were 
selected at four or five per cent. That was the 
cause. It would be an unwise restriction to say 
that it should not lend to any corporation. 

Mr. WALKER said the enormous loans to Bid- 
die were when the Bank was in its high career as 
a Bank of the United States. i 

Mr. CLAY. Bat in contemplation of its be- 
coming a State institution. : 

Mr. WALKER said the Senator from Kentucky 
had said they were to leave all discussion to the 
directors of the Bank, and thus neglect all the lights 
of experience. This was the only time to impose 
on the Bank every possible restriction. If they 
had been imposed on the present Bank, it would 
not now have been a mass of insolvency. We 
were told it was important to permit this institution 
to make loans to banks, to prevent their failure. 
He said ifa bank was in such a condition that it 


-could not borrow funds elsewhere, to prevent their 


failure or suspension, that was the very reason for 
this amendment. That was the object of the loans 
of the old Bank to the Bank of Mississippi, and 
they had resulted in losses of over one mullion of 
dollars. It was entirely wrong to loan out money 
for these purposes. The Senator had said citicrs— 
the city of Washington might want loans, bu: al- 
though he was a friend to Washington, he thought 
experience had demonstrated it unsafe to make 
loans to her. 

The vote was then taken, and the amendment re- 
jected, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Falion, King, 
Linn, McRoberis, Nicholson, Pierce, Sevier, Smi h 
of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Wood- 
burv, Wright, and Young—20. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
Berrien, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, 
Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, 
Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Porter, Prentiss, Pres- 
ton, Rives, Simmons, Smith of Insiana, Southard, 
Tallmadge, White, and Woodbridge—26, 

Mr. CALHOUN said he rose to offer an amend- 
ment to the 5vb section, 9th page, and 18:h line; to 
strike out all from the word “from” to the word 
“inciusive,” in the 25th line, the clause giving the 
Secretary of the Treasury the power to sell the 


Was it not | 


one-third to be subseribed by the United States, in. 


case it is not otherwise taken; and to insert a pro- 
vision, that the stoek of the United States held by 


the Bank may be sold at any time, by the previous | 


assent of Congress, on paying the par value in 
specie at the Bank. He understood the chairman 
of the committee, that this was made to conform, 
as nearly as possible, to the Bank charter of 1816. 
This was not contained in that charter; but his 


object was to divest the Secretary of the Treasury | 


of this discretion. He could not see the reason 
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why itshould be objected to, and would say no 
. more until some reason was offered. l 

Mr. CLAY did not mean in saying that the 
general charter was like the charter of 1816, to say 
it should be precisely the same—by no means. 
This amendment deprived the Government of an 
immense advantage. If the stock rose, it ought to 
be in the power of the Government to sell it. He 
hoped the stock would be sent abroad. He thought 
it would command much higher prices than in the 
United States. He had just heard from a friend 
who had just returned from Europe that money 
had accumulated, and loans were making at three 
or four per cent. on the continent. It ought to be 
sent abroad for another reason; it would add so 
much to the existing specie means of the country. 
It. was proposed to withdraw about six and a half 
millions of dollars from a dormant condition, orfrom 
the active funds in business, till the Bank was or- 
ganized. He thought it ought to be organized at 
the first instalment, but not to go into active ope- 
ration till the second. This alternative which the 
Government possessed, of either buying or selling 
the stock, was valuable; of which it ought not to 
be deprived. i 

Mr. CALHOUN said he did not apprehend that 
there was the slightest probability that this stock 
would sell above par either in this country or in 
Europe. There will be in the market, competing 
with it, the twelve millions of Uniled States stock 
issued under the loan bill, bearing six per cent. inte- 
rest, and payable in three years; while this ten mil- 
lions for Bank stock will bear but five per cent. in- 
terest. He did not consider there was any thing in 
the argument that the stock ought to be sold in Eu- 
rope tor the purpose of bringing ten millions of ad- 
ditional capital into this country. From recent ac- 
counts of the state of the stock market there, he 
doubted if the stock could be sold at all without a 
sacrifice. The States of this Union were already 
indebted there to the amount of two hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, and if there is a farther debt in- 
curred of ten millions to raise subscriptions for this 
Bank, and twelve millions authorized by the loan 
bill, the whole will be two hundred and twenty- 
two millions. Now it isa fallacy to suppose this 
additional twenty-two millions will come to this 
country in gold and silver, and remain here. It 
would be as absurd to suppose that a quantity of 
waiter lifted out of cne part of a great body of wa- 
ter and poured into another, would increase the 
quantity of the particular spot wtere it was poured 
in. It either flows back to fill up the place from 
which it was taken, or forces back an equal quan- 
tity. This twenty-two millions would go back 
through the natural channel to Europe, increasing 
the imports of this country, and diminishing the 
exports, Bat there is not even the probability of a 
temporary possession of so much gold and silver, 
for the proceeds of this stock, if sold in Europe—for 
u will not be paid in specie—will be paid in credits 
there, to be drawn on, either in payment of debts 
due by this country, or for imports; and the effect 
will be to lessen the necessity for our exports to 
that amount, which would otherwise be requisite 
to provide for those debts and imports. It is ob- 
vious, then, that there is nothing in this argument 
of the Senator from Kentucky, that the capital of 
the country will be increased, mach less the gold 
and silver. But there is another advantage, he 
imagines, in the effect the sal? of the stock all at 
once in Europe would produce—that of setting the 
Bank into immediate operation. He thought that 
there was at the basis of this a fear that the siock 
wotld not be taken. It had produced all the enor- 
mous fluctuations which had been connected with 
the Bank for years. A great point to be observed 
was, in launching this into operation all at once, 
which could not be done without disturbing the 
whole moneyed system of the country, and endan- 
gering its existence. This was one o! the great 
causes which involved the Bank in 1816, 717, and 
718. He then opposed it on the same ground, but 
was overruled; and the result ef it was the forced 
operation of the Bank, and the resuit of that the 
tremendous reaction which nearly prostrated the 
Bank. If this amendment prevailed he would of- 
fer another, that the steck should be sold gradually. 

Now the true policy of the gentlemen, for their 


own credit, was, in his opinion, to let the bill be 
so amended. that the Bank could not go into ope- 
ration till the whole of the stock was subscribed. 
There is no necessity, so far as the country is con- 
cerned, for this great haste to put this Bank into 
operation before its subseription is complete. The 
necessity and impatince exist only with the bor- 
rowers, who want to become steckholders without 
any money in their pockets to subscribe. The 
State banks are numerous; they have issued 
as much paper currency as the state of things 
will warrant; and that Bank cannot come into 
Operation prematurely without disturbing the whole 
system, and at the same time destroying itself by a 
palpable demonstration that the same humbog for 
getting up this Bank is resorted to which was re 
sorted to in the getting of former United Siates 
Bank. Ifthis Bank is tobe the pure and improved 
fiscal agent which the Senator promises, it will 
move softy and gently so as not to injure or dis- 
turb, by sudden plunges of rashness, the general 
harmony. The Senator proposes to convert the 
stock all at once into active capital. What will 
be the consequence? The derangement and sus- 
pension of all the business operations, discounts, 
and exchange dealings of theother banks. Mr. 
Caunoun next alluded to the discussion on the 
charter of the old United States Bank. 


The necessity or propriety of a sudden effort to 
go into business—of interfering rashly with other 
banking institultions—of adding loo prematurely to 
the currency of the country; are all things which 
the Directory, with the assent of Congress, should 
decide. Let them decide these matters, not with a 
mere eye to the wishes of needy borrowers and 
speculators, butupon high principles of national 
policy. Let them decide whether it would be 
good policy or not to sell out all the steck at once, 
or to do it gradually, and so as not to cause 
any shock on the monetary arrangements cf the 
country. If he (Mr. Catuoun) should succeed in 
cbtaining the cousent of the Senate to this amend 
ment, he would propose te add another proviso 
similar to that in the old charter of the United 
States Bank, limiting the sale of the Government 
stock to two millions a year. It should be kept in 
mind that the money has to be borrowed—indeed 
it should never be lost sight of, that this Bank was 
to be a Bank made up out of borrowers alto- 
gether. i 

Mr. CLAY said it was a simple proposilion— 
shall the Government retain or part with the power 
of selling or subscribing for the stock? The Se- 
nator went on the assumption that it would not be 
above par—if so, the Government would be. the 
subscriber. The money market of Continental 
Europe was never easier than at preseni. There 
was no Government in Europe where stock would 
corsmand a higher price than the stocks of the 
United States, which had paid off all their debts. 
The question whether we can contract a loan for 
less than six per cent. was demonstrated by the 
fact that Treasury notes were selling at five and 
two-fifths per cent. The alternative ought to be 
retained to Government, of subscribing or selling 
the stock, according to the state of the money mar- 
ket. He hoped the amendment would not be 
adopted. Itwasa most valuable privilege to al- 
low the Government to buy the stock abroad. 

Mr. CALHOUN had said not one word about 
American credit abroad. He wished, as far as his 


‘action went, to make this Bank as safe to the pub- 


lic as they could. The wildest of all topies was to 
bring specie from abroad; it would return again. 
The dangerous point was in launching this machine 
at present. 


The Senator from Kentucky was in haste to 
take advantage of the premium to be obtained in 
the European market. He (Mr. Carnoun) did 
believe it would be better the Bank should ‘ose 10 
per cent. premium and not go into eperation unul 
all her stock was subscribed ian gold and silver. 
He was, however, ready to offer a compromise to 
the Senator from Kentueky—-ihey had once before 
in their lives compromised—let this be the second 
time. l the Senator from Kentucky will consent 
to the modification that let the Government sell the 


stock for what it will, the proceeds at par shall be 


_ paid into the Bank in gold and silver. 
“Senator do that? 


Will the 


Mr. CLAY. That is only the same in substance - 
as a former proposition. ee OY 

Mr. CALHOUN said it was not a requisition to 
sell at a premium, but merely to pay the amount 
of the stock into Bank as a subscription in gold 
and silver. , rg as 

Mr. CLAY, (consideringly.) Yes, sir; I under- 
stand. : 

[There was a consultation of a few moments - 
amongst a few Senators ] - 

Mr. CALHOUN. Now, he offered ihis modifi- 
cation; will the Senator accept it? It is this: that 
the Government may sell the stock at any time by 
paying the amount at par into the Bank in. gold 
and silver. ` : 

Mr. CLAY. Czrtainly not, sir. 

Mr. CALHOUN. SoI thought. I guessed that ` 
would be the test point. I knew where the shoe 
would pinch—and that was the reason I pressed 
the matter home. P 

Mr. CLAY. Will the Senator allow me.to-ex- 
plain? 

Mr. CALHOUN. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. CLAY explained. : : 

Mr. CALHOUN said that the proper time for sel- 
ling the stock, and the quantity tobe sold at atime, ` 
should be decided by Congress and the directory, 
and not by the Secretary of the Treasury. But as 
the Senator has declined the proposition just made 
to hi n, he (Mr. CaLmoun) held that the whole of 
his argument was brushed away, and the only point - 
now left, is the alleged object in sending the stock 
abroad for sale, of bringing gold and silver into 
this country. But he (Mr. Caroun) had already 
shown that they could not remain here; they would 


| seek their natural channels, and immediately flow 
| back to where they came from. It has been pre- 


tended that the country is to get immediate relief 
by the early operations of this Bank, No, itis 
not the country~for he would tell the gentlemen 
that if they put their Bank into operation before the 
Sicek is actually paid in in good faith, there 
will be one of the most tremendous reactions evet 
seen in this country within the first year of its ex- 
istence. Instead of being a regulator, it will bea 
breaker down of the currency, and, like all other 
bubbles, of becoming lenders by being borrowers, 
it will burst, and prove the greatest of all the hum- 
bugs yet experimented with on the country. 
It is to go inte operation before it is ready, 
and that at the expense and on the credit of the 
Government, with ten millions collected every 
where, and put into the hands of nine directors, that 
they may lend it out to those who borrow it, that 
it may enable them to borrow still more, and force 
the iustitution prematurely to goin debt seventy’ 
five per cent. beyond its capital for their accommo- 
dation. 

After a slight modification by Mr. Kina, the vote 
on the amendment was taken, and negatived, as 
follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, 
Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, 
Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Wal- 
ker, Wiliams, Weodbury, Wright, and Young— 
21. 


NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Bates, Bayard, Ber- 
rien, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, 
Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, Mangum, 
Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Porter, Prentiss, 
Preston, Rives, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, 
Southard, Tallmadge, White, and Woodbridge—-26, 

Mr. CALHOUN offered an amendment, in the 
14th fundamental article, to strike out all between 
the line 154, and the word “if” in line 169, and in- 
sert a provision that half-yearly dividends be made 
of the nett profit of the Bank, as shall appear ad- 
visable, not exceeding three anda half per cent. 
for any one year,allowing for the expenditures of the 
Bank, providing that it does not exceed — per cent. 
per annum on the capital of the Bank, and a sum 
not exceeding —— dollars for the erection of build- 
ings; and ail excess te be paid over to the Treasurer 
of the United States; but if it at any time they fall 
short of three and a half per cent. Congress shall, 
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out of the previous surplus, appropriate a sum suf- 
feient for ths dé fic t, 

He said the biil proposed that the profits should 
accumulate to two millions; bat the sip pie question 
‘was, ought the surplus to sesumulate ia the Bank 
or in the Treasury of the United S-ates?. This mo- 
ney belonzed to ihe Government, as the chairman 
of the committee hed told them, and was to supply 
the place of a bonus, subject to a mere contingen- 
cy of falling short of this dividend. 

Mr. CLAY was really sorry that the Senators 
had just got into the emeadments, when it was 
intimated that but one or iw remained to be ol- 
fered to day. Bat they had jasi gotinto the porti- 
coiof their amendments, and the Senators was now 

sbngling simen?menis. E he would consider, he 
would recollect that the Senator from New Yoik 
[Mr. Wricnr] offered one of the same provision, a 
tew days since. They were now atiacking ore of 
the most valuable parts of the bill For the first 
time, in his knowledge, a restriction was placed on 
the bank, But the question arose, why shouid the 
Government, ownlag only one-third, take all this 
profit Trey ought to allow this Bank to accumu. 
late so much profit, and all the surplus resulting 
from advantages given by the people through their 
agents, ought to returnto them. ‘Fhe Senator ab- 
jected to the two millions surpins. Bot this was 
what every pradeat man did, and what ought to 
be done—in times of presperity to prepare io meet 
days of adversity. An cbjeciion had been msde 
by prudent men, that the provisioa was not safi- 
cient. These two milions beeeme productive cani- 
tal, and the inerease was thrown into the generu) 
profit, thus tendins so rauch to ineteise the surplus 
above seven per cent, for the Government, 

Mr. CALHOUN seid he made uo objection to 
the limitation of 7 per cent. Henad very litle con- 
fidence in the resiredicns of the charter, Che § : 
tor thinks the two milous of surplus as saiw jn 
Bank xs in the Treasury; he (Wie. Canon) 
thought it safer in the Treasury than in tbe Bank, 
The question is, why shoukd the stockholders have 
any benefit from it?) “Phe Senator says it is to lie 
in tte Bank as so mnch additional capital. Bat it 
belongs to the Government, and why should the 
Stockholders get two-thirds of the dividend on i? 
The Government gets but one-third. Woy allow 
the stockholders two-thirds of what belongs to the 
United States? ‘Suppose every delar of itis sqnan- 
dered, do the stockholders Iese any paretit? Not 
acent. Who lores i} The Government. Tre 
object of keeping it in the Bank is to make ita core 
ruption fuod tor bubing the people weh thar own 
MONCY to operate against theaseives, Tt is the nest 
egg of corrapioa, The more he (Mr, Canucus) 
saw of this Bank, the mure he saw it was a mere 
political engine, got up tor corrupting the people 
with their own money. It was said a day or two 
since that this Bank was behind the age. Toe ex- 
Pression does not go far encurh—hig Benk is 
twenty years behind the age, ‘fhe Bank charter 
Proposed twenty years aso was moie eulighiened, 
He should eall jor the yessand nays. 

The yeas and nays being ord red, the question 
was taken, and resuhed yeas 22, nays 26, as fol- 
lows: 

YEAS—.Mex re. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
honn, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Falton, King, 
Linn, McRoberts, Mouion, Nicholson, Pierce, Se- 
ver, Snia ef Conneatieut, Sturgeon, Tappan, 
Walker, Wiliams, Woedbary, Wright, ang 
Young—29, 

WAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barcow, Pates, Bay- 
ard, Berrien, Clay of Kentucky, Clayien, Dixon, 
Evans, Graham, Henderson, Hanungton, Ker, 
Mangum, Merrick, Muller, Morehezd, Porter, 
Prentiss, Preston, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, 
Southard, Tallmadge, White, and Woodbridge— 
26. 

Mr. BUCHANAN offered an amendment to 
the 18th fundamental rale, providing thatthe Bank 
should not discount, &e. when the notes in eewla- 
tion and the private deposires, excecded three times 
the amouat of specie in its vaals. 

As he was anxious to have ihe bill taken out of 
committee this evening, he sheuld be very brief, 
There was not one efficient restriction in this bill, 
such as banking experience would have dictated, 
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The e2pital should be one to three of the cireula- 
tion nat ently, bat atso cf the deposi es—which in 
this Bank would be much greater tban the cireuia- 
tion. 

Mr. CLAY of K-niucky said he was surprised 
thas the Senator had said the Bank was without re- 
Sric'ion, The number of restrictions in the bif 
the Senator had never conceived of. There were 
more restrictions in this bill than in any existing 
bank he knew of. With regard to the amendment, 
its eredjtor and debtor circalation were already re. 
strived How could they regulate the cirenlation 
by this daily and hourly fuetation of deposites? 
How could itb known wh-n a note was to be 
issued, bow much deposites were in the branzhes? 
He hoped the amendment wou'd not be adopted, 
and that Senators would cease shingling the bill 
with amenéme nts. 

Mr, BUCHANAN would nat vote for any bank 
charter in his own State, whose capital was notto 
be ia proportion to its cireulation and deposites. 
Lhis was the touchstone of banking, and without 
which specie payments could not be continued. He 
declared avain that there was no efficient restriction 
in this bill. 

The amendment was rejected, as follows: 

YEAS—Mevsrs. Allen, Benton, Buchaan, Cal- 
honn, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, 
Linn, MeRsberts, Mouton, N 
vier, Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Teppan, 
Walker, Wiliams, Woodbury, Wright and Yourg 


Dixon, 
Ker, 


the y onim of one to four. 

Mr. BENTON app-aied to hin not to undertake 
any further the restriction. In England one-third 
was the least proportion estimated sate, and he con- 
tended this was the ieast that shonld be made. He 
woald throw the responsibility on the friends of the 
bill, and ashe knew the proposition, if made, 
would be lest, he did not wish their votes recorded 
as agrering to any less restrictions. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said a proportion of one to 
four or five was betier than none, but as bis friead 
differed with him, he would not press il, as he 
wanted to keep their little band united. 

fic, CLAY of Alabama cffered an ‘amendment 
Providing that ‘he capital of said Bank shall be dis- 
tributed among the branches, in proportion to the 
domestic exvorts of the Siates in which they a: 
situated; and that this proportion be adja ted every 
five years. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama made a few remarks in 
explanation. He said his amendment was des 
to egual.ze, as far as practivab'e, the distribation of 
the capital of the Bank, in the first j nee; and te 
reatjust the equality of jis distyibation fr j 
to ume. 
ly thos 


the renort made to the House of Representatives 
by Mr. Clayton ia 1832, that the emount of specie 
which had been drawn frora tha Southern and 
Western branche, 10 New York and Philadelphia, 
from the Isc of Fanuary, 1823, up to the tma of 
meting the report—2 period of abou: nine years— 
was about tweats-one miilions of doilas; er. to he 
more specific, it amounted to $20,925,990 07, 
And how much, ke inquired, ha? been sent from 
the North and East to those branches? Why, going 
fonr years farther back, and estimating from 1819 
up to the period of Mr. Clayinn’s report, a period of 
isirteen vears, the amount aent to them had only 
been $896,472, iess than one million, and sho ving 
a halasce of mare than iwenty millions of specie, 
drawn frem the branches in the Sowth and West, 
in the short period named. He said he might give 
other instances, to show the inequality resulting 
from the cperations of the late Bank; and which 
it was the object of bis amendment to remedy. 
He would content himself with a reference to one 
more only. It was this: the curtailments made in 


the Western and Southwestern Branches alone, 
between the 2d of August, 1833, and tha 3d of 
March, 1834—a period of about seven months-— 
i had amounted #3 415,357 96 Of this amount, 
nearly $1.000,000 had been drawn from the 
Branch at New Orleans alone; and those curtail- 
ment: fell far short of what was intenced by the 
| board of directors ia Philadelphia, and would no 
|| doubt have been executed, but for the spirit of op- 
pesfion manifested by some of the Western 
| Branches, What must have been the effect on 
the value of property, and the interest of the plant- 
i] ers, farmers, and merchants, of the South and 
| West, under a system so fluctuating, and so: ex- 
hausting? Coud any one fail to perceive the inju- 
|, rions effect, on the interest of all those classes, of 
| withdrawing from New Orleans, and other points 
i} in the valley of the Mississippi, ın so short a time, 
'| the vast amount of three and a half millions of 
i dollars; and this, too, at tbe very season when the 
| 


great staple of the South, all the products of that 
extensive and fertile region were going ‘nto market? 
Mr. C. said it was to prevent these fluctuations, 
as far as possible—t» guard against a concentra- 
lion of all, or nearly all, the larve capital of this 
powerful] institution, north of the Potomac—and 
to insure something like a fair distribution of its 
benefits, if any were to result from it, that he had 
i Proposed his amendment; and he hcped it would 
i! meet the favorable consideration of the Senate, 
| Mr. CLAY of Kentucky said the proposition 
|| was, that the deposites should be distributed ac- 
|, Gerding to the capital subdseribed, nor according to 
the logality of busmess, Why didi they ask a 
|, Single element of business, rather than scme other 
| branch? It was wrong in principle and utterly im- 
| practrzable, and ke hoped it would not be adopted. 
| I was adveeated by Messrs. CLAY of Ala- 
| bama, WALKER, and BENTON; and afier 
which rejected as follows: 
Clay of 


YHAS—Me sss. Bochanan, Calhoun, 
I| Alabama, Linn, McRoberis, Mouton, Pierce, Se- 
| vier, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Wiliams, Woode 
|, bury, and Wright—14, 

|  NAYS— Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
| Berrien, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, 
| Evans, Graham, Henderson, Hunting‘on, Ker, 
| Mangam, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Porter, - 
i Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Simmons, Smith of Ine 
| diana, Sonthard, Talllmade, White, and Wood- 
| bridge— 27. i 

| Mr. N{CHOLSON cifered an amendment pro- 
| viding that itany board of direc'ors of any of the 
ofices of discount and deposite convert to their use 
in any way whatever, or loan with or without inie- 
restany portion of the pubiic money deposited 
| therein for satckeepiag, every such act shall be ad- 
|, jucged a violation of the charter. 

I! was rejreted, as follows: 

YEAS—Mersrs, Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, King, Linn, Me- 
Roberts, M a, Nicholvca, Pierce, Sevier, Smith 
of Connesiic $ m, Walker, Wilhams, 
Wonudba ry 

NAYS— 


à ites, Bayard, 
io Berrien, Cia Kenineky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, 
I Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, Mangum, 
| Merrick, Miler, Morehead, Porter, Prentiss, Rives, 
| Sitmon, Smil of Indiana, Southard, Talimadge, 
White, and Woodbridyr—26. 

| Mr. WILLIAMS offered several slight verbal 
| amendments, which were agreed to. : 

| Also, an amendimeat to the 22d fundamental ar- 
` ticle, providing that the notes of the Bank shall be 
| redeeraable at the branches where paid ont. 

Tois being briefly advocated by Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS, and opposed by Mr. CLAY of Kentucky, 
Was rejected without a division. 
| Mr. BENTON offered an amendment, 
| ont the clause fixing the value of 
received by the Bank. 

He objected to fixing the prices of coins in a 
Bank bil at ail. 

Mr. CLAY briefly opposed it. : 

The amendmcut was then rejecied—yeas 22, 
nays 25 

Mr BENTON offered an amendment, striking 
out the clause authorizing the dealing in coin. 
This being discussed by Messrs. BENTON and 


striking 
guld coins to be 


`a 
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HUNTINGTON, was rejected, by the same vote 
asithat on the amendment of- Mr. Bocuanan, 
above ©, 

Mr. BERRIEN offered the following amend- 
ment: 

13:h page, 9th sec. 2d line, strike out the words “six miilions 
five ‘hundred thousand dollars,” and insert the words, “ten dol- 
lars on each shave.’? 

14th page, Iih sec. 29th line, strike out from the word “and? 
inctusive, to-the end of the section, and insert the words, “Pro- 
vided that it shall and may be lawful for the President of the 
United States, as soon as ten dollars on each share are paid, in 
manner herein provided, to app iut three directors, who shail 
serve until they are superseded by appointments made by the 
President of the Uuited States, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, as herein before provided; and provided, 
thatas soon asthe sum of $6,509,000, in bullion, gold or silver 
coin, or in Treasury notes, shall have been actualiy received 
on account of the subscriptions to.the capital of the said Bank, 
(exclusively of the subscription of ten millions aforesaid, on 
the part ofthe United States,) thé operations of the same shall 
thenceforth commence and continue at the city of Washing- 
ton? > 
Mr. CLAY said the whole effect of the amend- 
ment was to bring forward tac time of the Bauk’s 
commencing operations one month, 

After a brief discussion by Messrs. WRIGHT 
ant BERRIEN, it was adopted, as follows: 

YEas—~iessta. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
Berrien, Clay, of Kentucky, Cilayion, Dixon, 
Evans, Graham, Hendersen, Huntington, Ker, 
Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Porter, 
Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Simmons, Smith of fa- 
diana, Southard, Tallmadge, White and Wood- 
bridge—-27. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, 
Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, Se- 
vier, Smith of Connecticut, Surgeon, Tappan, 
Walker, Williams, Woodbury and Young—22. 

The amendments now having been completed, 
the bill was reported to the Senate. 

Mr. CLAY moved to lay the bill on the table, 
and that it be ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CALHOUN suggested to the Senator to 
move the printing alone, and leave the biil as the 
unfinished business for to-morrow morning. 

Mr. CLAY not assenting, the motion was car- 
ried. s 

The bill from the House, making provision for 
a Home Squadron, was twice read, and referred to 

he Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. BERRIEN gave notice of his intention to 
move to-morrow to take up the bankrupt bilt, 

‘She Senate then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
: Wepnespay, July 21, 18414. 

The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 

Mr. WIS8, under the unanimous instructions, he 
Committee on Naval Affairs, moved that the House now re- 
solve’ itself into Committee of the Whole on the State of the 
Union for the purpose of taking up the bill ma. g appropria- 
tions for a Home Squadron. 

Mr. BARNARD hoped he would be permitted to make a re- 

ort from the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. FILLMORE hoped the committees generally would 
be cailed, as he believed there were some ieports to be 
made. 

Me. WISE waived his motion for the present. 

Petitions were presented by general consent, by 

Mr. CHAPMAN of Alabama, 

Mr. BURKE of New iampshire. , 

The committees were then called in their order for re- 


Orte. 

Pr FILLMORE, from the Committee of Ways and Means, 
reported the following resolution, which was adopied: 

Resolved, That the President of the United states be re- 
quested, if not incompatible with the public interest, to lay be- 
fore this Wouse any communication from the French Minister 
to the Secretary ofthe Treasury, relating to our commerce and 
navigation with France under existing treaties. 

Mr. FILLMORE, from the same committee, moved (0 be 
discharged from the further consideration of so mach af the 
Message of the President of the United States and accom- 
panying documents as relates to the Potomre Bridge, and that 
the samz be referred to the Commities for the Dietrict of Co- 
lumbia. 

Which motion was agreed to. , 

Mr. FILLMORS, from the same committee, moved to be dis- 
charged from so much of the Message and accompanying docu- 
ments of the President of the United States as relates to the 
Post Office Department; and that the same, together with a 
communication from the Secretary of the Treasury, enclosing a 
statement from the Auditor of the Post Office Department In 
rela‘ion to temporary clerks, be referred to the Commitiee on 
the Post Office and the Post Roads, and that the communica 
tion, &>. be printed. 

This motion was agreed to. 

REVENUE LAW <, 

Mr. WINTHROP, from the Commitrec on Commerce, made 
a report, closing with the following resolution: 

Resolved, That a committee of nine members, not more than 
one of whom shall be fromany one State, be appointed by the 
Chair, tosit during the recess, far the pnrpose of taking evl- 
dence at the priscipal ports of entry and elsewhere, as to the 


operation of the existing syetem and rates of duties on imports 
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uring; agricultural, and commercial interests 


upon-the man 


- ofthe country, and ofprocuring,- generally, such information 


as may: be usefulto Congress In any revis‘on of the revenue 
laws which may be attempted at the next session. 

And the question being on the adoption of the resolution— 

_ Mr. FILLMORE said that he concurred entirely in the ob- 
jects contemplated in this resolution. But before the question 
was taken, he desiredto niake one inquiry of the chairman of 
the Committee 0.1 Commerce, who made the report; and that 
was, whether it was designed to have any effect ou the revenue 
bill which was now pending before this House for its acion? 

Mr. WINTHROP said that he could assure the gentleman 
from New York{Mr. Fizumogre] that no such object had influ- 
enced the committee in this mater. Certainly, none such had 
entered into his own mind. On the ¢ontrary, he was ready to 
go with the Committee of Ways and Means in support of many 
of the provisions of the bill which they had reported, though 
to some of them he wasopposed. There was no inconsistency 
or conflict, however, between the adoption of this resolution aud 
the passage of the revenve bili, either in whoe or in part. The 
pill, as he understood is, had not been brought forward asa 
permanent measure. The Secretary of the Treasury had ex. 
pressly recommended itas a temporary provision. The lan- 
guage of bis report was that “asic may not comport with the 
views of Congress to go intog revision aud adjustment of the 
customs go long before the act of March 2, 15 comes to have 
its final and permanent operation, the unders gued would re- 
commend, as a temporary measure, the levy ofa duty of twenty 
per cent. ad valorem on all articles which are now free of du- 
ty,” &e. ‘The revenue bill, he presumed, had been reported in 
conformity with that recommendation. Nobody could ima- 
gine that the passage of such a bill would obviate the necessi- 
ty ofa general revision of the tariffat the nex i Sucha 
revision must undoubtedly take place, Therescemedto be no 
difference of opinion on that poini; and the single aud simple 
design of this resolution was to make seasonable preparation 
for tue work. ‘The object wasto obtain facts, to procure in- 
formation, to collect the opinions and experience of intelligent, 
practical business men in all pursuits and in all parts of the 
country with reference to a measure of legislation which might 
deeply affect the interests of them all. He would only ob- 
s: rve, in conclusion, that the report and resclution were unani- 
mously adopted by the Committee on Commerce. There were 
geatlemen on that committee from all quarters of the Union, 
Of both political parties, and of every variety of opinion on 
the subject ofthe tariff. But they bad allagreed ia the impor- 
tance o! this investigation. He hoped the same unanimity 
would prevail in the ifouse, believing, as he did, that the results 
ofthe measure would do much to reconcile conflicting opinions, 
and to render any system of dutics which might be adopted ace 
ceptable and permanent, 

Mr. FILLMORE said that the bill before the House, known 
asthe revenue bill, was simply a revenue measure. and not in- 
tended at a} to enter inio conflict with those questions which 
had grown out of the tariff Buthe submitted wheiher the 
coimintitee should not be a jint commiuee of both Houses. 
And merely with a view of giving the House time for conside- 
ratioa, (for, as he had said, he was in favor of the object.) he 
would suggest to the gendemanto move that the further consi- 
Ceration of the subject be postponed for three or four days. 

Mr. WINTHROP said ke would himselfhave preferred that 
this sheuld have been a joint committee. The only reason 
whic occurred to his mind against it was, that the House could 
not answer or (he act.on of the other branch of Congress, en- 
gaged as it wasin the discussion of the most importen: sub- 
jects. And as the responsibility was on Uus House, it was in- 
cumbent upon itto insti:ure the Investigation, in order iu saie 
ani enlightened legislation upon it, 

Mr. WISE said he had intended to inquire of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Winrurop) whether this report and 
resolution came in under the unanimons sanction of the com- 
mittee? Thatquestion, however, had already been answered, 

The committee had reported formally the first sep for age 
neral revisal ofthe tariff laws, and, In answer inp 
whether the report and resolution were ad to interfere 
with the pending revenue biH, as it was called, U genfeman 
aithe heat of the committee who made the report had distinetly 
stated that it was not so intended, In other words, (Afr. W. was 
understood to say,) we Were to have an incre’ 


of the tariff 
under the compromise act, ard this resolution? involved the first 
movement towards transcending thatact and revisiog the tariff. 
Ife waa not willing to take this fic pit legisiation towards 
a revision of the tariff jaw and an iucrease of duties. 

This, Mr. W. was understood to say, was making good a pre- 
diction of hisown, that it was intended to revise the tarif with 
a view to revenue for protection 

Mr, Wiss then expressed a bt whether the Tlouse had 
power to raise a committee to sit during the recess, ard inyuied 
of the chairman of the Committee on Commerce whether the 
repart touched thet point av eli? 

Mr. WINTHROP said thot the committee had not touched 
it; nor had even supposed that it would be a inade serious ques- 
tion here or elsewhere. 

We WISE was understood to say that it hadheen a garious 
question with some gentlemen, and was so siil, Jie moved to 
lay the report and resolution on the table. 

But, on the request of Mr. INGERSOLL, Mr. W. withdrew 
the motion. 

Mr. INGERSOLL said he had just entered the House, without 
time to reator hear the report; but, ye understood the roe 
solution. it contemplated a comunttee of this House to sit in 
the recess. To this ( xaid) he was decidedly opposed, he- 
cause he had no doub: that this House has not power to conti- 
nue any of its fuuctions by committee to sit in recess, 
Tie had considered that subject, and felt confident that such 
was the true principle as to the fundamental question of 
power. ; 

Asto inquiry by committee to ascertain the sense of prac- 
tical men respecting manufactures, and the best way of deve- 
loping them to the greaiest advanaige, he entertained no doubt 
thatit was the best, if not the only satisfactory method of pro- 
ceeding. Any thing done this session must be done precipi- 
ately; of consequence, with danger to great interesis, which he 
felt anxious to treat fully, fairly, and as the public good mght 
re yuire. 

Mr. TILLINGHAST spoke briefly in favor of the adoption 
of the resolution. He thought that the Committee on Com. 
merce had suggested the proper course to be pursued in re- 
commending acommittee of inquiry. This House instituted 
ali measures on the subject of the revenue—or, at least, it ought 
todo so, in the contemplation of the Constitution. And the 


uu 


‘ points. 


mode in which that revenue should be raised was one. of th 

great leading objects of Congress one of the-great: leading obs 
jects of the Union. li was a-subject-which ought toocct 
the continual atrention of this :flouse, as the inidatory hod 
relation to it. Ithad been the usual course. of proceeding 40, 
appoint committees of inquiry on matiers of deep: interest to 


the public mind, and it seemed to hin to be the most appropri, 


ate mode. a! 


As to the question of the powerof the House, he regarded it ` 


as too jate to unsettle tie action of the House and tke pre 
cedents on that point. T oe a ayia ae 

Mr. PICKENS said this was a new question He-had not 
thought of it before the repost was presented this morning. 
If it were intended to procure information, by: this Committee, 


as to such details as would enable this House to, revise. the. 


whole system of tariff duties for protection, then such a-cone 
mitiee might be necessary to farnish facts. ght 
the spirit and meaning of the act commonly called the ticom. 
promise aci”? were plain andsimple. And if it wereantended 
tbat the system should be readjusted according Lo the apiritand 
meaning of that act, in good faith, then he apprehended there 
woukt be no very great difficulty in the matter, as to main 
The reference made to the practice of the British -Par- 
liament asto raising committees, had no analogy to.our cone 
dition. Their system of taxes was exceedingly complicated. 
They had excises, direct taxes, and specific duties; and. they 
raised as much or more frou: domestic taxes as they do from 
imposis. The consequence was, that it was. complicated, and 
required a thorough investigation, as 10 facts and details, he- 
fore they could act wisely on it. But if we intended to con: 
fine ourselves to the spirit of thé compromise, particularly 
that part which declared tha’, after ite, the duties should. be 
reduced to the economical wants of the Government—that.they 
should be for revente in tealiry—then there would be no great 
difficulty. Qurs would then be merely a Jow rate of imposts 
upon importations. We would have no excise duties, no dis 
rect taxes; and our Treasury repoits upon exports and imports, 
and the ems, together with the countries irom whence: they. 
came, and the amount, would give us all the information neces- 
sary for taxes laid strictly for revenue alone. But if we were 
to ievive all that system of 1824,°1828, and 1832, complicated 
as it was, and intended to protect the. vaious manufactures, 


exclusively, of the country, then (he movement in advance. for! 


a committee might bea very necessary step towards that Syge 
tein. Now, as tothe compromise act, he thought something 


Bat he. thought. 


would be required by Congress. Same revision and legisla” 


tive action Were necessary. 
tion containedia that act; he did not think it practicable; he did 
not know how it could be executed without injustice, and 


He doubted asto the home valuas . 


making the valaation diferent in diferent ports of entry, and 


consequently We ad vaiorem duties diferent in different: porta, 
and of course againstthe Constitution, which declares that dus 
ties shali be vntiorm, i 
Now as lohe efiet that this committee, proposed to be 

raised, Would have upon the present bill reported by the Coms 
mittee of Ways and Mcaus, he differed iu his views from the 
chairman and from the geneman from Massachusetts, {Mr, 
WINTRROP;} he considered it important in is bearing upon that 
bill, True it wasa bill witha very modest tite; it was called a. 


bill in “relation to duties and drawbacks;” but in reality it res. 


Jaeu to a total revision of your tariff. It proposed to raise 
every thing up to 20 per cent. except some fewarticles. Wha: 

was thecficct? Ou coarse woollen blankets, at 75 cents, an 

under that price, which now come in at 5 percent. this bill pro’. 
poses to raise that duty up, at one dash, to 20 per cent. making 
au increase of 15 per cent. 
under that head were not now great in value, yet the effect 
would be to cnabie the home producer to sell of course the same 
article 15 per cent. higher, without dager from the foreign ar: 
ticle; and it was so mach a bounty cothat effect, without yields 
ing a cent of revenue. gain, there were articles Guty free— 
not confined, as Uk n from Virginia (Mr, Wise} sup- 
poses, (0 drug 
ihings—(or i 
amounted ta § 


è to be duty free; these 
i, ometimes $3,000,000, that were 
amiually imported trom uth America, Naw this was an im. 
portant item of importations, Made also by your heaviest and 
richest capitalists; and if it were intended merely. 10. raise re. 
venus for the wants ofthe Government, then they ought to have: 
a reasonahie impost duty, It wasa matter too in which the 
graziers of Virgisiaand the interior West were interested;. for 
a tax upon raw hides would mete, to that extent, their cattle 
more valuable. This item of importations was large, upwards. 
of $2,000,000 anuaily. But ifit were intended to arrange your 
duties, to protect manufactures, and throw taxation upon 
othe: brenchesof industry as much as possible, then such arti- 
cles might be duty free. And you could have a very effective 
tari for protection, and yet lim:t it to 20 percent; provided you 
made such discriminations ag would throw all the burdens forie- 
venue (as you wouid call it} upon certain great productions fur- 
nished at home, while you would admita large list duty free for 
the consumption asd benefit of the same great interests., And 
thus the incidental! protection would be great and grossly unjust. 
Now, Mr. P. was for a fair adjustment of. duties, according to, 
the trae spirit and intent of the compromise act—limiting It to 
a revenue fer the economical wants of the Government, accord. 
ing to (he express words of that statute. Te would cheerfully 
give a fuli revenue: 20 per Cent, more suddenly put upon every 
thing would would produce a shock in commerce, without im. 
mediate revenue Let us raise equally and gradually proper 
revenue duties; 20 per cent. in eighteen months, upon your im- 
ports, would be more than we wanted; it would give $26,000,- 
GOD, at least, in the course of two years or les, Twelve anda 
half per cent. would be ample for ail just purposes. This, with 
the land revenue, would give, certainly, $21,000,000. What 
more do we wantin peace? It is more, by three millions, than 
what is proper, unless we have war Measures—then itisnot 
enough. 7 `s 
It1s to be hoped that; next session, we will come toa fair and 
candid investigation of this whole matter; at present, the 
Government has sufficient for all purposes until next year, 
Bit Mr. P. said that the first five years of action from the 
compromise act, was for the benefis of the manufacturing inte- 
rests—intended for their benefit. Hut sow, when we are about 
to get the benefit from the free-trade provisions and operations 
of this act, you propese tocut us off from it. Let us have our. 
benefits, and then, when the act is about to expire, except so far 
as its future spirit and meaning are to be preserved and carried. 
out by legislation, Jet us adjust it with a wise regard to all inte- 
rests. Mr. P. said he had no objections to a re-adjustment, if.. 


ane, butextensing to many other 


No, although the importations! ' 


we had time at present, provided it were made prospective in, 
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its operation, and were intended to bea final and entire settle. 
ment; but the present measures are only intended to be tempo- 
rary, and they are unnecessary and impolitic at present. 

Mr. NISBET said it was a mater of Curiosity, to say the 
least of it, that the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Wisg.] and 
the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Pickens J should be 
opposed to inquiries, the object of which was to obiain light and 
information on a subject which was so deeply interesting to 
them and their constituents. Ifthis was a proposition looking 
to a tariff for protection, he was with those kentlemen. But if 
the object was, ashe supposed, to obtain lightand intelligence, 
he was opposed to the views of those twy gentlemen, and as an 
anti-tariff man he wasin favor of these inquiries, ; 

Mr. N. contended that the course pursued by the British 
Parliament wasa fair illustration on this subject. The report 
of the committee there, he said, had doneas much towards es- 
tablishing the doctrine of free trade as any thing that had oe- 
curred in recent times; or, at all events, he trusted it would 
have that effect. 

What was the object of this resolution? Was it a tariff for 
Protection? Ashe understood it, it was for information. Gen- 
Hemen said it was with a view to protection. Did the inquiry 
necessarily tend to that? Not so. But being, as he was, an 
anti-tariff man, opposed to a tariff for protection, he wanted 
this Jight. He did not profess to be, like the gentleman from 
South Carolina, (Mr. PickENs,] so well informed as fo render 
further information unnecessary, Asa practical man, he re- 
pated, he desired light, Ie believed that the South had been 
rather deceived and misled than enlightened by the reports 
made by distinguished men in the absence of practical infor- 
mation. Je, therefore, wished practical men to speak. 

Mr. PICK&NS explained. He had, he said, distinctly taken 
the ground that ifit was the object of the committee to obtain 
information with a view to revise our tariff system on the ori- 
ginal basis, and without reference to the great principles of the 
tompromise act, it might be a maiter of vast impoitance to 
obtain all the information within our reach. 

Mr, NISBET proceeded to say that if we were to meet the 
question of a tariff for protection, it would be better to secure 
all the light we could. The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
Wise) thought that we should have to meet this question; and 
he (Mc. N.) thought that we should be compelled to doso. For 
this reason, he desired that the resolution should be adupted 
The day of theory—the day of gullbility on this subject, had 
passed. The South, it was (rue, had always understood her 
rights in relation to it, but he was not so sure that -she hadal 
Ways pursued them on the proper plan. So faras his coustitu» 
ents were concerned, they desired to stand on the basis of the 
compromise act. If that was to be so, they were content. But 
if gentlemen intended to revise the entire system, he, for one, 
would oppose it to the extentof his hùmble ability. But ifthe 
shadows of the times which cast their gloom before them were 
to be relied on,,we were to meet these questions, and the best 
plan would be'to be prepared forthem. He desired, however, 
that they should not be led away by false theories, The South 
would have te give up some of the views it had heretofore en- 
tertained, and might probably have to concede rhe 2 per cent, 
ad valoremduty wuler the compromise act. Hey wepared 
to take ur thai act and revise the dunes ander it, witha view 
to an equivalent revenue, aud nouhing else; and if 20 per cent, 
wore required, if it were nece y to meet the wants and to 
sustain the honor of the country id i fidelity to its eng 
ments, he was willing to mareh ap to that point. Bat be was 
not willing to go further. And he would say thathe thought it 
was time that they showkl be acting on` this sitbject. He 
thought that it should have gone in advance of the land and the 
Joan bills. 

Mre. PICKENS was understood to inquire of the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Nosger) whether tweive anda hall per cent. 
duties, and duuier under that sum, would not be enough to meet 
the purposes indicated by bim? 

Me. NISBET said he was not prepared to answer that ques- 
tion. AC twelve and ahalf per cent would be enough, he 
would go for that amont; if twenty per cent. wonkt be re- 
quired, he would go for hat, Burit was for the very purpose 
of adjusting the rates that it was indispensable that the facts 
should be a ined, nd this furnished incomestahle evi- 
dence of the necessity of the adoption of such 2 resolation. 

After some farther remarks trom Mr, N 

Mr, WISE formally raised the point that the resolution ap- 
pointing a comnnittee to act whilst t fougress Was not ja session 
could not be entertained by the House, because, under the par- 
liamentary law, which the House had adopted, the House could 
not continue any portion of its parhamentary functions bey ond 
tie end of the session. 

The point of order was overruled by the Speaker. 

And some conversation followed—but no appeal having been 
taken from the decision of the Chair, the Reporter dors not 
pursue the manter further, 

Mr, GILMER, after expressing hia regret atthe immediate 
excirement whieh followed the jatroduction af certain topics 
into this House, proceeded to say that he was anxious forinfor- 
mation. The Representatives of the people wanted it, and he 
was anxious (0 adopt any course which would enable hin, and 
enable others who entertained different Opinions on this subject, 
toascertain what was the great interest of Gie Union, and not 
of particular sections of the Union, in relation to it, 

The only distrust which he felt was, that if a comm on of 
this kind was instituted, 1t would be too exclusive in its cha- 
yacter. If it were general in its character, it might result in 
great good. Whatatid he mean by an exclusive commission? 
He meant one which might give an ex parte view. lle was 
willing to vote for any which would embrace the views ol prac. 
tical men from every section of the country, Such an investi- 
gation, he thought, would result in great good. Bat it ought 
to be confined to facts, and not to theori There had been 
theory enough, and roo much, on this suhj For such anin- 
vestigation he world cheerfully vote. 

Mr. G. then stated his opinion that the revenue hill, or what- 
ever it was called, now before the House, did affect the com- 
promis: act materially, and the Ho wanted informa. 
tion. Where was the necessity for acting blindfold on this 
Bubdject? 

Mr. FILLMORE asked Mr. GILMER to point out in what re- 
spect the revenue bill affected the compromise act? 

Mr. GILMER replied that he could point out many particu- 
lars in which it did s, and wag ready to do sa when the proper 
opportunity came. h 

Mr. FILLMORE said the gentleman must be mistaken. In 
no case did the revenue bill go above the rate prescribed by 
the compromise act, 


op- 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 

Mr. GILMER said he was not about to call in question the 
power of this House to interfere with the compromise act. 

The SPEAKER here interposed, and requested gentlemen to 
confine themselves to the question before the House. ; 

Mr. GILMER briefly urged that the-public interests did not 
require that action on this subject shotild be pressed at the pre- 
sent session. 

And aftera few other remarks— i 

Mr. BRIGGS obtained the floor; but the morning hour having 
elapsed, Mr, B. gave way to a moticn by 

Mr. WISE, that the House resolve itself into Committee of 
the Whole en the state of the Union. 

Mc. UNDERWOOD and Mr. SERGEANT requested Mr. 
Wise to withdraw his motion momentarily to enable them to 
make reports. 

Mr. W. assented thereto. 

FISCAL AGENT BANK. ` 

Mr. SERGEANT, from the Select Committee an the Cur- 
rency, reported a bill to incorporate the subscribers of a 
Fiscal Bank of the United; States; which bill, having been 
read twice by its title, was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, and orderedto be 


printed. 
SUB-TREASURY LAW. 

Mr. SERGEANT, from the same committee, reported, with 
amendments, the bill from the Senate, to Tepeal the act com- 
monly called the Sub-Treasury jaw; which said bill was read 
twice by its title. 

On motion of Mr. WILLIAMS, of Md. the amendments were 
read. 

And on motion of Mr. SERGEANT, the bill and amend- 
ments were refered to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
ofthe Union, anit were ordered to he printed, 

DISTRICT BANKS, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, from the Committee for the District of 
Columbia, repor'eda bill, accompanied by areport, to continne 
the corporate existence of the Banks of the District of Colum- 
bia. on certain conditons. 

On motion of Mr. U. the bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and were 
ordered to be printed. 

BANKRUPT Law. 

Mr. BARNARD, from the Committee on the Judi ry, made 
a report, accompanied by a bill to establish a uniform system 
of hankruptey throughout the United States. 

The bill waa read twice by its title, and, on motion of Mr. B. 
the bill and report wes ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BRIGGS was understood to move that 5,000 extra copies 
of the report he printed. 

Mr. BARNARD, from the Committee on the Judicia ry, offered 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, That itisinexpedient for the Iouseto take up the 
bankrupt bill reported fram the Committee on the Judiciary 
for cansideranon atthe present session of Congress, 

Mr. B, said he had been directed by the committee to present 
this resolution, and he presented it in accordance with those in- 
structions, The committee understood very well that bis own 
Opinion was opposed to the adoption of such a resolution by 
the House, and he desired now to express to the Manse that 
his opinion was opposed to dts adoption. He still clung to the 
hope and belief thatit was possible for Congress atthe present 
Session to pass such a bill without unreasonably protracting 
the duration of the session. He, for one, was unwilling to go 
home until this measure of relief and of emancipation should 
have been matured and given to the commiry; atall events, he 
was unwilling to go home until the effort rhonld have been 
made, He considered it a measure of the utmost impsrtance, 
and, as a measure of relief second to none for the consideration 
of whieh Congress bad been convened, 

He would barely mention thattais Honse had been petitioned 
althe presen ion of Congr. s3 on the subjectofa bankrupt 
aw, by, probably, twenty thousand of our citizens, Phere 
Were presented between the 12th of Tune aad the ah of July 
pedtions of fifteen thousand citizens of the United States for 
such a law. Tt seemed to him thatthe House ought not. by 
the adoption of this resolution, to put it out of its power to do 
hereafier in the course of the present session what it might be 
possible for it to do towards the consideration and passage of a 
bankrupt law. Te hoped the resolution would nor be adopred, 
ile had offered it in obedience to the direction of the cammittee, 
but expressing at the same time his own decided hostility to it. 

Mr. TILLINGUAST movel to lay the resolution on the la 
ble, but was nat recemnised hy the Speaker. 

Mr. MILPON BROWN (a member o” the Judiciary Com. 
mitiee) desired to inmake an explanation. He had voted, he said, 
with the majority of the committee that sustained this resolne 
tion; not ontof a spirit of hostility, but of friendship to the bill, 
beheving ashe did that thes could not mature a bill at the pre- 
sent session. The object of the reference to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee was, that that committer should inquire into the expe- 
diency of taking up the snbject of a bankrupt law at the pre- 
sent EX! The committee were bound to respond to 
that inqa mulhe was one of those who had thought it safest 
torespond eneste, But he desired, nevertheless, to be 
nntrammeiled. and it the friends ofthe bill were ofopinion that 
it could he matured at the present session, he would go with 
them, To that end, therefore, he maved to lay the resolation 
on the table 

Mr. ROOSEVELT stated, asa member of the Jadiciary Com. 
mittee, that he wished it rinderstood that. he was opposed to the 
resolution, and that it had heen agreed in the committee that the 
chairman should offer it to the House as the act of the majority 
merely. 

Mv. PICKENS inquired of the Sppaxrr whether that motion, 
if it prevatted. would carry the report and bill along with it. 

i The SPEAKER said no; the propositions were separaie and 
distinct. 

Mr- WELLER asked the yeas and hayson the motion to lay 
the resolution on the table: which were ordered, and, being ta- 
Ken, were Yeas 118, vays Sl. So the resolution was laid on 
the table. 


HOVE SQUADRON. 

The House, on motion of Mr. WISE, resolved itself into Com: 
mittee of the Whole on the State of the Union (Mr. Ginmer of 
Virginia in the chair) on the bill making appropriations fora 
Home Squadron, antl the bil! having been read— 

Mr. WISE Proposed to amend the bill after the’word “steam- 
ers”? by adding a clause empowering the Secretary of the 
Navy to employ in their stead such other vessels of equal 
force as he might beable to procure. 

Mr. ADAMS strongly objected to giving the Secretary any 


such discretion: he wished it settled by law that there 
should be two steamers at the least employed in this Home 
Squadron: he considered them as by far the most efficient part 
of it. 

Mr. WISE suggested that possibly the steamers might not be 
ready as soon as was expected, and that it would be exdedient in 
such case to jet the Secretary provide, in the Interval, such 
force as he could get: and he offered to modify his amendment 
by adding toat a proviso that the Secretary should employ the 
steamers assoon as they could be prepared. y 

Mr. ADAMS said, he had rather the bill should stand as it 
did; because if, in consequence of the steamers ‘hot being in 
readiness, he should employ other vessels, he would take the 
money now appropriated to pay them, and then the House 
would be called upon afterwards for more money, No, no, 
said Mr. A. I want my work for my money. 

Mr. WISE said, that rather than embarrass the bill, he would 
withdraw his amendment; and he withdrew it accordingly. 
Mr. W. would simply observe that gentlemen would find in the 
reports of the Secretary of the Navy and of the Navy Com- 
missioners the necessity of such a squadron fully set forth, and 
also estimates showing that $759,000 would be requisite to pro- 
vide for it. Ife explained further, that when he bad a few days 
since moved to take up the bill, he had been ordered to do s80 
by the Committee on Naval Affaire. 

After some further remarks from Mr. ADAMS, 

Mv. McKAY observed that the bill before the committee pro- 
posed to appropriate a gross sum to effect the object in view, 
which he deemed a departure from the wholesome rule hereto- 
fore observed in making appropriations. It was known te all 
that since the politcal revolution of 1800, which placed the De- 
mocratic party in power, the doctrine had generally prevailed, 
that all our appropriations should be specific. Now he would 
suggest to the Chairman whether it would not be better to pur- 
sue that course in the present iastance, 

Here Mr. McK. enumerated the different items ofexpenditure 
to be provided for in the bill,and named the specific sum for each. 
This was the form, he said, in which all our naval appropria. 
tion bills had heretofore passed. He saw no reason fora depar- 
ture from this wholesome practice in this instance—a prac- 
tice which was the best and most effectual means of 
securing the accountability of our disbursing officers, 
There was another suggestion he woult throw out for 
the consideration of the chairman, and he thonght it possessed 
sme weight. This bill purported to be for the establishment 
ofa home squadron, but he looked upon it as nothing more 
vor less than for the increase of the navy. Again, could Con- 
gress be asked to dircet the manner in which this squadron, 
after it was fitted out, shouid be employed? It was true that 
by the Constitution, Congress alone was authorized to build and 
fit outa navy, but the President was the Commander-in-Chief, 
and had alone the power to direct how and where it should be 
employed, The tile of this bill, therefore, should be “a bill to 
increase thy navy” for it would not be imperative on the Presi. 
dent to employ this squadron on our coasts. Mr. M. said he 
did not rise to enter into a long discussion, but inerely to sug: 
gest to the cons deration of the chairman of the committee on 
the propricty of making the appropriations in this bill specific. 

Mr. WISE said that le agreed entirely with the gentleman 
from North Carolina as to the doctrine of specific appropria- 
Hons; and if he supposed thar this bill violated that salutary 
principle, he should be willing to amend it. But it did not; it 
declared a specific ubject, for which the money was given., 
He did not see the necessity of going into all the items which 
made up the sum. That Congress had no power to ordain that 
a portion of the navy should be always retained upon the 
coast asa home squadron, was to him a new doctrine. The 
bill did not say that these vessels should never be sent any 
where else. 

Mr. McKAY insisted on the ground he had taken, and went 
into a very handsoma eulogy on the principle of specificappro- 
priations of the pablic money, as giving to the people the 
only security they had for the proper and the economical use 
of their money: but this, by the present Shape of the bill, they 
would entirely be deprive lof. The bill might be modified 
with the utmost ease, but he should move no amendments, 


Mr. KING next took the floor, and addressed the committee 
in explanation and support of the bill. 

Mr. K. said he had no objection to the amendment suggested 
by the gentleman irom North Carotina as to rendering the ob- 


jects of the appropriation more specific, and, at the proper 


(ime, should an aimendinent be moved to that effect, he would 
vote for it. In reply to what that gentleman had said touching 
the power of Congress to create a home squadron to be retained 
upon our own Coast, Lhe gentleman seemed to forget his own doc. 
trine of specific appropriations, Congress gave this money: they 
would give it for a specific object, and if they did, the President, 
though he was commander-in-chief, could not apply itto any 
thingelse, ‘The gentleman the bilt was, really, for an in- 
crease of the navy. So it was; he admitted it was so designed 
to be, and he hoped to show that the navy might be thus jn- 
creased without transcending the ordinary average in past 
years for naval purposes. The reasons for the proposed in. 
Crease had been stated in the report of the Secretary, and were 
familiar to the mind of every gentleman, Mr. K. would 
therefore, not recapitulate them He had prepared from authen: 
Uc returns a table showing what had been done in past years by 
way of appropriation, and what had been the comparative ré- 
sults in different years. THe would not trouble the House by 
reading the whole, but would invite their attention to three or 
four ems only. 

In 1836 there was appropriated $7,011,055 and we had 462 
guns afloat, 

In 1837 there was appropriated $3,185,710 and we had 554 
guns afloat, 

In 1838 there was appropriated $5,702,420 and we had 620 
guns afloat. wn 

In 1839 there was appropriated $6,264,385, and we hed 596 
guus afloat, . 

Tn 1840 there was appropriated $5,155,120 and we had 882 
guns afloat. 

In 18H there was appropriated $5,780,997, 

The present bill increased this by $789,310; besides which 
there ‘were other biils reported, which mace together an ap. 
propriation of $1,553,016 for this session, and going to make u 
a grand aggregate of 87,333,943 for the year; which was less 
by a million and a half, than what was appropriated in 1836. 
It was proposed to add 107 more guns to theseivice, making 
the whole number L070 atloatafter thy Current year, instead of 
462, which was the number in 1836. 
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[These statistics are reported by the ear alone, and may not in 
every case be strictly correct.) 

Mr. K. said he had gone inio this comparative statement to 
show that the Committee on Naval Affairs had not transcended 
the amount which in former years had been deemed reasona- 
ble and proper, although the country had hast bet half the num- 
ber of ships in the service, or of gunsafloat, which it would 
have during the present year. 

Mr. K. had heard much about the abuse and misapplication 
of moneys appropriated for the navy, and he believed it all to 
be true. To illustrate the truth of the charge, he would refer 
to the table already quoted, showing on one hand the appropria- 
tions made, and on the other the results thereby obtained. In 
1800 there had been an appropriations of $2,; 04,148, and we 
had then 876 guns afloat; whi'e in 1335, with an appropriation 
or $7,011,055, we had but 462 guns afioat. in 1841, with an ap- 
propriation of a little over three millions, we had 836 guns 
afloat; and in (838, with an appropriation of over eight mil- 
lions, we had but 554 guns afloat, ‘These facts were sufficient 
ta show how enormous must have the abuses somewhere. He 
trusted that now the time was come, and the men come with it, 
in which economy, knowledge, integrity, and a d voted zeal for 
the public service, if they did not curtail the actnalamount ex- 
pended, would so apply the money as with the same sum to 
effect a far greater extension of the naval defences of the coun- 
try than had been witnesscd for many years. Mr. K. was no 
niggard in regard to the navy. He would have been wìll- 
ing to give a much larger sum could it have been 
spared, for he agreed heartily with the venerable gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Anams] that, instead of two war 
steamers, it was desirable that we should have twenty. The 
ocean was teeming with these mighty engines, rapidly passing 
each other in every direction, going wherever they listed, in dis- 
regard of wind and waves, and which had appropriately been 
denominated the ‘cavalry of the ocean, mounted with can- 
non.” 

Mr. K. here went into a comparison of ihe population of this 
country at two different. periods, and at the same timeof the 
amount of tonnage and the guns to defend it, 

In 1800, with a population of 5,305,000 and an amount of 
669,000 registered tonnage, we had 876 gunsafloat; in 1841 our 
population was {7.000,000, our tonnage 2,960,000, and yet our 
guns werebut 1,007. This showed how far our naval force 
was from keeping up with the growth of the population and 
the commerce of the country. Applying the same ratio of de- 
fence xt thisday which had existed in 1800, wè should require 
two thousand guns aflvat, and an appropriation of over seven 
millions ; 

Mc, K. observed that although the importance of a home 
squadron had been very Clearly set forth in the reportof the 
Secretary of the Navy, there were some other considerations 
which could not but still more strongly impress it upun the 
mind. He here forcibly referred to the devastations of the 
enemy’s force in the Chesapeake and on the exposed coast of 
Georgia and South Carolina: their country had been plundered; 
their dwellings burnt; their property stolen; and had the con- 
test continued, nothing but one extended scene of desolation 
would have spread from the Chesapeake to the Sabine. The 
war had cost the country from one hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred millions of dollars; and did any gentleman suppose that, 
had the United States possessed twenty ships of war well 
armed and fully manned, these outrages on our commerce 
would ever have happened which gave the occasion for so de- 
structive a conflict? No man would maintain it. For it must 
he remembered that with nations war was a question vf policy, 
however the siatesmen concerned might pretend it to bea ques- 
tion of honor, Questions of veracity and questions of sonor 
couldeasily be negotiated away, as ail history abundantly 
proved; but when policy and interest dictated war, the thunder 
of the enemy’s cannon was generally the first annunciation that 
hostilities were commenced, and then a long array of reasons 
Was gotten up as a pretext for the blow. À 

Mr. K. here referred to and read an extract from the Rich- 
mond Enquirer, waich sounded the tocsin of alarm, by an- 
nouncing that a British vessel, called the Thunder, was at this 
time engaged in surveying the channei of the Chesapeake and 
ofthe Delaware bays, and was about proceeding to ihe south- 
ward for the same purpose, ne doubt with the intention of faci- 
jitating the entrance of a British fleet into our harbors. He then 
said that the object ofa home squadron was to prevent the com- 
pletion of sucha purpose. He expressed his great surprise at 
the rematks of some gentleman, who seemed to suppose that, 

` the invention of railroads, by facilitating the assemblage of 
troops, superseded the necessity both of fortificatinns and ofa 
navy. Instead of this, these several modes of defence ought to 
go hand in hand, and be combined for the general end of the 
safety of the country. : i A ~ 

Mr. K. alluded to the change which had manifested itself in 
the naval policy of Great Britain, in regard to a substitution of 
steam power for ordinary ships of war. He stated the enume- 
ration of the British fleet, in 13410, to be as follows: ships of the 
line, 105; vesse!s of a lower grade, in all, 403; and war sieam- 
ers, 87. The number of steamers had since then been stated 

t. 300, A 
7 The French navy, in 1840, consisted of 23 chips of the line, 
180 Jesser vessels, and 36 steamers; beside which, there had 
been, at that time, eight more steamers vn the stocks. These 
vessels could be propelled by steam across the Atlantic in 
twelve or fourteen days. What would be the condition of the 
lives and property of our people, if encountered by a force of 
this description, without a gun to defend themselves? 

But not only was steam availed of for vessels of war, pro- 
perly so called. The Governments of France and England 
were adopting an entirely new policy, by employing armed 
steamers for commercial purposes—thus causing the sagacity 
and enterprise of the mercantile community to support the ex- 
pense of their naval defences—a great and wonderful step in 
the preparations for maritime warfare. g 

Appendedto the report of the Naval Committee would be 
found, in reference to these very important facts, a resolution 
inquiring into the expediency of encouraging cur own met- 
chants to establish lines of armed steamers similar to these ve- 
cently es'ablished by France and England. In addition to the 
lines previously existing, a new ene had recently been formed, 
on acontract with the Brazilian Government, extending from 
Great Britain to every important port in Brazil. These various 
Jines had been multiplied ull they now resembled a perfect 
web across the ocean, | 1 4 1 
formidable and sagacious power had any intention of immedi- 
ate war with this country; it would not at present suit her po- 
licy; but she was gradually and silently, yet surely altering 


Mr. K. had no apprehension that that. 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


her whole system. She desired above all things to emancipate 
herself from the necessity of depending on any of our products 
for carrying on those manufactures which were the great 
sources of her wealth. Hence, while she had emancipated her 
slaves in the West Indies, she still retained millions in slavery 
in India, and was endeavoringto avail herself of their indusiry 
for a suppiy of raw material ñow obiained from this country. 
She Jooked with eyes of jealous apprehension to the rapid 
growth and extending commerce of this country. 

Mr. K. here made some remarks on British emancipation, 
which he considered but as one step in this grand scheme of the 
national policy. He adverted to. the recent great increase of 
the slave trade. Two hundred thousand were now said to be 


annua‘ly imported into the West Indies and South America per ` 


annum; almost the whole of which were purchased with Bri- 
tish manufactures. While this was the case, how great a farce 
was it for her to offer a guinea a head for negroes captured on 
the high seas! If she was sincere in her wish to put an end to 
the trade, why did she not enter the harbors, and break up the 
factories on shore? But, no; she suffered the slaves to be pur- 
chased ‘vith British goods, and embarked on the ocean, and 
then ofered to pay herown officers a guinea a head for catch- 
ing then if they could. When they were rescued and brought 
into her own islands, they were put to an apprenticeship of 
fourteen years— 

Heie the CIIAIR reminded Mr. K. that he was wandering 
from the subject before the committee. 

Mr. K. explained, aud then went ontoobserve that the mo- 
ment Great Britain could supply herself elsewhere with the 
raw material for her manutaciurers, we might expect war— 
war to the knife—war with allher thunder. After dilating fur- 
ther on the grand game now playing by that country, Mr. K. 
asked whether this Government would be centent to sleep in 


reckless security under such a state of things, and never take 7 


a step to meet and counteract a system of policy which was 
aimed atour prosperity, and, if possibie, at the vory existence 
ofour Republican institution ? Wonld we wait till she came 
upon us like a thiefin the night? Did gentlemen forget that 
out of the last fourteen wars in Burope at Jeast ten bad been 
commenced without any formal declaration? No; England 
would not send us word she was coming. The thunder of her 
cannon would be the voice in which she would speak the pur- 
pose of her heart toa long hated rival. 

Mr. K. said, ia conclusion, that he would not weary the com- 
mittee by descanting upon the provisionsof the bill. He hoped 
it would receive a general support, and that we should show 
the worid not only that we were ready and prompt in voting the 
means necessary for our defence, but equaiiy wise and econo- 
mivel in their appropriation. 

Mr. GORDON of New York said that he should not feel very 
anxious at this time to address the committee, did lie suppose 
there would be any delayed action in the final passage of the 
bill. As, however, the (ime of the House was not about to be 
occupied by any other gentleman, he would briefly assign the 
reasons why he should vote for this bill. ie had voted for the 
fortification bill, and should also vote for this, because he re- 
garded the defences of the country, both by land and water as 
a connected system, and believed that one could not be neglected 
without endangering the other. He had uot voted for the forti- 
fication bit under the idea that there was auy immediate pros- 
pectof a war, but because he deemed it proper in peace 10 pre- 
pare for war. He considered the course pursned by ibe Judi- 
ciary of New York as tie best guarantee for a continuance of 
national peace. There was ne mode so certain of securing us 
the respect of other nations as a fearless assertion and bold 
maintenance of our rights. He lamented thata very diferent 
course—a truckling, pusillanimous policy—had been pursued 
in another quarter, There was nothing more likely to invite a 
war. Though it might never come, the feast and remotest speck 
of war in the political horizon sheuld induce us to complete the 
noble and comprehensive plan for the national defence which 
had long since received the sanction of Congress. In time of 
peace, therefore, we -honld prepare for war. In peace con- 
struct forufications, build a navy, and prepare the means ofde- 
fence and annoyance, and when war comes, use them. It was 
no time to make these preparations after war had actually 
commenced, 

Tuere was another reason, Mr. G. said, which would induce 
him to vote for this bill. Congress had already passed a Joan 
bul to raise twelve million of dollars, which he believed was 
unnecessary, and he would rather have a hand in expending 
this money than leave it to be expended by this Administration 
on objects less;worthy. He would prefer lis being appropriatcd 
to the defences of the country than for it to remain In the Trea- 
sury to beexpended for electioneering purposes and other ob- 

jecis equally unworthy. The gentleman from Georgia avowed 
that he would be willing to raise the mon: y necessary for these 
objects by an increased tariff. No», he would observe 


that at the commencement of this xtra session, we had 
resources derived from the sales «- the public lands 
to rely upon, and by using (t-a, additional taxa- 


tion, Could have been avoided; but thot now these were cut 
off by the distribution bill, he would rai..er look to the money 
to be raised by this twelve millions boaii. 

He wasabout replying to what had been said by Mr. UNDER: 
woop on the fortifiation bill, when he was called to order by 
Mr. WARREN- 

After some explanations with the Chair, Mre. G proceeded to 
reply to Mr. Ws argument respecting fortifications being super- 
secied by the effect of railroads in speedily bringing together mi 
litia forces on any point menaced: the distribution of the lands 
admitting the States to muitiply these roads in all directions. 
Mr. G. thought the argument had no force, because the distri- 
bution bil! contained no guarantee that the States would so ap- 
ply the money. And even if the States, though not bound, 
should chooseso to apply the avails of the lands, still the coun- 
try would need both fortifications anda navy. Here he refer- 
red,in iNustration, to the experience of the jast war, when mì- 
lida had been sent to the frontier, but when there, they were 
protecied by the forts erected by the General Government. Mr. 
G. said that if the distribution Dill should be stopped in the Se- 
nate, and the public lands devoted to the erection of fortifica- 
tions, he would be willing to recall his vote on the fortification 
bill, &c. 

(Here he was pronounced out of order.] 

Mr. G. complained of being compelled to vote supplies ont of 
money Joaned while the proceeds of the public lands were all 
gone and given away to States that had involved themse} ves in 
debis they could not pay. He concluded, however, with declar- 
ing his purpose to vote the bill that he might put his country 
into a conditjon to meet any and every foe, 


Mr. MORGAN rose to correct his colleague. - The loan ôt 
twelve millions had not been voted with a view to’ provide for 
the fortifications of the navy, but to pay a debt contracted: by- 
the last Administration, of which Administration hiscolleague > 
had been a devoted supporter and advocate. A 

[Here Mr. Bt. was. called to order hy some. colleague of his;, 
whom the Reporter heard but could net see.} Ry aes 

Mr. M. resumed. Mr. G. need not make the loan an’ excuse 
for voting either for the fortification bill or this bill for.a home: 
squadron: he trusted the gentleman would put his vote upon 
other grounds. He was glad, however, that his colleague 
would votethe bill: he hoped all his colleagues would do the 
same. 

Mr. PROFFIT replied to the insinuation against his own 
Siate, which had fallen from the geneman from New -York 
{Mr. Gorpon.] He had heard similar flings at “spendthrift 
States” from other quarters ofthe House. Were itin order, ha 
could defend his State with ease, and could show: that two 
millions of her bonds had been stolen by citizens of the gentle. 
man’s own State and corporations located within it, for which 
Todiana had never received a dollar. es 

Here the. CHAIR called Mr. P. to order. 

Mr. PROFFITT, Indiana was as competent to redeem her 
credit as the gentleman’s own State, batshe could not guard 
against ‘hieves. 

The CHAIRMAN here reminded Mr. Prorrir that reply to 
the remarks of Mr. Gorpon was notin order, he (Mr. G.) ha- 
ving been called to order. 

Mr. PROFFIT, Yes; but did he come when: you did call‘ 
him? Mr P. saidhecould generally tell by a man’s counte- 
nance whether he might trust bim, fa laugh:} 

Myr. P. said this wasan Administration vill; if gendemen did 
not wish to take the responsibility, let them vote against it. 
Those who broughtit in had the power to pass it, and meantto 
pass it, whether or no. The money would not come into Mr. 
P’s State, and he could easily trump up a thousand excusesif 
he chose to vote against it; but no threats of responsibility: 
should ever drive him from the stand he had taken. He be- 
lieved a home squadron necessary, and he should vote thé 
money for it. Tf any maa doubted its utility, let him. read the 
ra aes of the gentleman from Georgia, and he would be con- 
verted. A 

Mr. HOPKINS replied to the remark of Mr. Morcan that the 
loan bill had been designed to pay a debt created. by the past 
Administration. Mr. M. had supposed its object to be to carry ` 
outthe recommendations ofthe secutive, : 

The CHAIR here reminded Mr. H. that the loan bill had’ 
pas»ed, and it was not now in order to discuss it. $ 

Mr. H. saidhe should not discuss it, but only say a wordin 
repiy to the remaiks of the gentleman from New York. The 
statement read by that gentleman was not, according to Mr. : 
H’s undersianding, warranted by the fact. Wasit this Admi- 
nistration or the last which made a debt of twelve millions - 
chargeable on this Government? Was the sum of four mil- 
lions to remain asa surplus in the Treasury, and which formed 
part of the twelve milhons, a debt contracted by the last Admi. 
nistration? Was not this very appropriation for a home squad- 
ron recommended also asa reason for borrowing the money? 
And was he (obe told that no part of the twelve millions was - 
io be applied to the purposes of this bi? Iuwas the first time 
he had heard such an asser- ion hazarded in that House. » Ifthe 
bill was placed on that ground, anxious as he wasto vote for it, 
he would never do it. But he was not to be deterred from his 
course by such assertions. Le should vote for the bill because 
it would come cutof the twelve millions Joaned. His chief 
difficulty grew out of thatdeep responsibility which pervaded 
the country in relation to (xtravagant expenditures by Govern- 
ment. Yetgentlenen who had done their best to produce such 
astateof public feeling, now called upon him to enlarge those 
very expenditures which, out of doors, they had so loudly de: 
nounced, : 

The gentleman was very ready to charge the past Adminis- 
tration with extravagance, and charge upon it the creation of a 
large deb’; yet he and bis party aided, by their individual votes, 
the passage of nineleen-twentieths of these appropriations which 
they now cry out against as wasteful and extravagant. There 
had been instances oi gendemen who have gone home to their 
eonstitnents and denounced appropriations as extravagant 
which had becn recommended by the Executive, and for which | 
they and their friends had voted. Mr. H. was in favor ofapproe © 
ipriating, so far as we had the means, forthe objects embraced 
in this bil, H wasa favorite object with him, and he would not 
only vate this amount, but wenld vote any sum that cowd ju» 
diciously be expended for this favorite arm of the national de. ’ 
fences. Ifwe would come here, said H. in a spirit of patriot- 
ism, and consider appropriations with a view to the public in- 
crest, without stopping to inquire how much political capital 
could be made out of them, we should entitle ourselves far 
more to the public gratitude than we could by the opposite 
course, 

Mr, MERIWETHER thought Mr. Horxins mistaken in con. 
sidering the appropriations for the navy as covered by the Joan.’ 
of tweive millions; on the contrary, it had been a subjectof 
complaint by the chairman of the Naval Committee that it had 
been wholly omitted in the estimates from the Treasury Depart- 
ment. : 

Some conversation passed between him and Messrs, HOP- 
KINS and WISE on this point; when Mr. B. observed that he 
had spoken of the Executive recommendations generally and 
collectively. and not on that of the Treasury only. 

Mr. MERIWETHER still maintained his groug. Y: was true 
the navai appropriations came from the Executive epartment, 
hut they were notin the recommendation for a loan of twelve 
millions. i 

Mr. EVERETT said he agreed with the gentleman from : 
Virginia [Mr. Horxins] that the bill ought to pawa as a meg: 
sure for defence in peace, when no apprehension of collision 
from any quarter existed. But he thought there was an 
urgency in the present state of our foreign relations that 
required its immediate passage. He did not mean: to say that 
war was prebable, vet it was dependent on contingencies, and 
prudence required us to be prepared at all times to meet events. ; 
Ile reverted to the question of McLeod. It is true that, in 
his message, ‘he President said he apprehended no difficulty. 
Yet, since that time the position of the question has been 
materially changed. 1 refer, said he, to the effect cf the de- 
bates in this House, or rather, I should say, to. the Cebates in 
Congress. Those debates have exhibited a divided opinion. 
Our divisions are looked to by Great. Britain no doubt with >» 

reat satisfaction; and she no doubt will seek to profit by oor 
ivisions.. Look, toe, to the character of the debates, I fear, | 


sir, that she willdraw the. inference that party, party, sir, is 
to mingle-its infinencetin our national contraversies. In addi- 


tion ‘to this, we.even.gee the member from New: York running 


& race of popularity on this national question. I make no 


charges, but ffarshe may presume much on. the divided state - 


of opinion exhibited by our debates: 


`- Further, sir, what was the time <¢ffesen for bringing on this 
It. was after the McLeod case 
had been argued before the Supreme Court of Néw York, when 
the judges had retired to consuit on the judgment. they were . 
And what was 
the directtendency of the debate? To affect the opinions of the 
I leave 


debate? Mark the time, sir. 


abottto pronounce. That, sir, was the time. 


court?: Ido not charge that to have been the intention 
that to the judgment of the world. But this I do say, that such 


was the character and tendency ofthe debate. Add to this that 
should itso be ‘that the judzes were opponents of the present 


Administration, they must have ‘been more than men not lo 
have been influenced by it. . Ihave read that opinion, sir, and 
cannot but say. that it was drawn, if not wisely, from the de- 
pates:here. 

“Wehave now the opinion of the Supreme Court of New 
York in cppostion to the National Execative on a national! 
question. Its effect to embaraass the adjustment of the con- 
troversy ts obvious. It is not in order to debate that opinion 
now; but, sir, I take leave to say that it does not meet, itdoes 
not approach the great principles on which the opinions of the 
Secretary of State rest; and Iwill say one thing more, if the 


judgment of the Court be sustained, then the determination of 


the great questions of war and peace will be wrested from the 
authorities of the General Gevérnment and placed at the dis- 
cretion of the States. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of South Carolina said that he rose princi- 


pally for.the purpose of replying to the remarks of the gentle- 
man from New York, [Mr. Moacan,] who had said that the 


loan of $12,010,000, recently authorized, was intended to pay 


the debis contracted by the late Administration, and that no 


part of it could be applied to the defences of the country. Mr. 
©. regreted the: introduction of party questions, parucularly 
upon subjects of national imporiance, upon which, if pos- 
sible, it was desirable that ull should be united. 
he would ask that gendleman to say, whether the lean was 
not intended to meet not only an existing, but an anticipated de- 
Siciency inthe Treasury; and whether he and the party with 
with whom he acted inthis House, had not added to the antici- 
“pated deficiency, ty voting away the proceeds to arise from the 
Bales ofthe public lands, amounting, according to the estimate 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, to $2,500,000 annually, but 
which might fairly be set down ata much larger amount, and 
thus increased the anticipated deficiencies in the Treasury to 
that amount. 


The C'IATR pronounced the discussion to he out of order, 

Mr. CAMPBELL resumed, and said, that although he pielted 
to the decision of tie Canai, he didso reluciandy, for he had 
not supposed it was out of order upon a question which tuoked 
to the deficiences of the country, in rey ly to the gentleman fran 
New York, toshow that nor only atthe time of an acknow- 
ledged deficiency in the Treasury, but with a cruel Indian war 
raging on our Southern border; with our wavy, our gallant little 
nary, that had won us so many laurels, in so reduced a condi- 
tion as to be incapable of con'ending upon equal terms with 
thé navy of any respectable European power; with oar forti- 
fications in a state of dilapidation and yuiny with the case of 
McLeod unsettled, and the Maine boundary question unadjust- 
ed, the gentleman, and the party with whom he acted, had 
abandoned that great fountain. of national wealth, the public 
lands, and had thus weakened our means of defence. 


If the proceeds arising from the salesofthe public lands, in- 
stead of being distributed among the States, were added to the 
regular appropriations for tbe jue e of the navy, and for 
successive Years applied exelusively to that object, the day 
would vot be distant when he would be enabled to competeon 
the ocean, even with that proud nation, which bas so Jong 
borne the trident of the seas. Shen we should bear bet title 
of American merchant being searched wi 
riy of treaty, or deishas at the mere “discretion of a 
Lieutenant, that stept the quarter deck of a British cruiser, 
Then would we be able to place ourselves upon the clevared 

osition of making no improper demand otothers, and of yield 
Ie to none, #s he trusted we never would Mat were improper- 
reo Peace, nti 


Mr. C. did not anticipate a war; he trusted that the true inte. 
rests bothol this conntry and Ragland, were too wel lunderstood 
to render auch an event at all probable. His hopes upon tiis 
subject were increased, from having read ina morning paperan 
extract from a late address of Sir Robert Peel to the electers 

rori, who, in the event of th 


now ari- 
ed would be 


expressed the most 
policy of England upe 
And, inthe event of 
A A 
Ministry being 
cient reason 
be equally 


sfavore arm of national defence. 
Ifthe sum asked Ly the bill haiko largor, he would cheer- 
fully vote for it. 

Mr. STANLY now moved that the committee rise and re- 
port the bill to the House. i 

The motion prevaili:g, the committee rose accordingiy, and 
the chairman reported the billto Hous 

And tie qnestion being on urderiog the bili to te engrosred 
fora third reading, 

Mr. WISE moved the previo: 

And there was a second. 

And the main question (being on ths engrossment of the bE) 
was ordered, and, being taken, the bill wag ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third read 

And the bill having 
the question being on ita final pa 
yiz: 


à 


estion. 


sn read the third ume by iis 


litle, and 
ih the lle 


ing form, 


But 


A BILL making appropriation - for the pay, subsistence, &t. of 


_ abhomesquadron. 

Be it enacted by the Senate dnd House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That, for the pay and subsistence, inerease and repairs, 
medicines and contingent expenses, of two frigates, two sloops, 
two smail vessels, and two armed steamers, to be employed as 
a home sqnadron, the sum of seven hundred and eighty-nine 
thousand three hundred and ten dollars is hereby appropriated, 
to be paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 

riated. : 
p Mr. COLES asked the yeas and nays; which were ordered, 
and, being taken, were yeas 184, uays 8, so the bill was 
passed, and . 

The House adjourned. 


IN SENATE, 
Tuurspay, July 22, 1841. : 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana presented a petition, 
numerously signed by citizens of Dearborn county, | 
in that State, praying Congress, at its present ses- (| 
sion, to pass a general bankrupt law. ah 

Mr. S. said, as there was a bill before the Senate 
on that subject, he would lay the petition on the | 
table. He desired, however, to say that it was 
signed, so faras he was able to judge from the sig- | 
natures, without distinction of party or occupation. 

It was the wort distinet expression he had seen from 
the Sate, and susteined the views he had taken of 
the subject ata former session; and, in that respect, 
he was pleased to have the opportunity of present- 
ing it to-the Senate. He would not say a single 
werd on the merits of the proposition at this time, 

if at all at this session. He was well understood on 
this subject by his State, and he would not be justly 
chargeable with prolonging thesession or defeating 
necessary measures by unnecessary debe. He 
had intentiona!ly declined taking any part in de- 
bateon many propositions during the session, which, | 
under other cireums’ances, he would willingly have |} 
said a werd upon, but he felt impressed with the i 
belief that it was action, and not talk, thatthe pro- 
ple required at this session; and, for one, be should 
govern himself by what be believed to be the pub- j 
lic will, and should say as little as he could possibly 
get along with in the discharge of the duties that 
had been arsigned him by the Senate. 

Mr. TALLMADGE presented petitions from 
New York. and Reading, Berks county, Pennsyl- 
vania, in favor of a bankrupt law. : 

Mr. WRIGHT presented remonsirances against 
the enactment of a bankrupt law. 

The revolutions submitted yesterday by Messrs, 
Cray, of Alabama, Bentos, and Hesperson, 
were severally considered and adopted. 

The bill to change the venue in the caes of the 
United States vs. Charles Gratiot, fom Missouri to 
the District of Coiumbia, caine up and was de- 
bated at tome length. 

Mr. BENTON said, asthe majority here had 
passed rules, and as he was anxious fosce rules, 
when made, adhered to, he thougin it better to lay 
the billen the table for the presen'; and made a mo- | 
Non to that effect, 

The motion, however, was negatived. 

And on the question Shall the bill be engrosse 
for a ‘third reading? it was decided in the negative, 
es follows: 

YEAS.-—Mescrs. Bates, 
Ciay of Kentucky, Cle 
gam, Merrick, Miller, Ñ 
Rives, Soathar!, Tallmadge, Walker, and Wool- 


a at 
rids e— 


Bayard, Benton, Berrien 


i Siurgecnt, Tappan, © 
codoury, Wright, and Young 

Mr. BERRIEN then, in pursuauce 
given yesterday, moved to take up the 
bil. He said that public attention h 
anxiously cirected to this 
seen from the numerers 
been presented since the 
bill, he wen'd observe, wa 


a 
af 


the seme as that intro- 
digi a prior session, with the exception of a 
single change, which simply w to do away with 
ihe limit as to the time the bill was to be in force. 
The bill contained two principles: the one relatirg | 
to veluntary bankrupts, sad appieable fo all i 
rons, and without Hant as to theamount cf indebt- | 
ednesi; wh 


1 


j participati 'n in the assets of the debtor. 


and ‘applicable to persons being merchants, re. 
tailers of merchandise, bankers, factors, brokers, 
underwriters, or marine insurers, the amouat ef 
whose debts must not be less than the sum of two 
thousand dollars. If the Senate indulged him in 
taking up the bill, he should propose that it be 
gone through section by. section, contenting bim- 
self at present with s‘ating briefly the object of 
each. f 

The bill was then taken up andread by sections, 
Mr. B. explaining the objects. 

The-bill having been read through to the fifth 
section— ` 

Mr. BARROW rose to- inquire if there were not 
conflicting provisions between the second and fifth 
sections. "The former was important to Louisiana, 
as protecting the rights of married women and mi- 
hors, under their peculiar system. The law of 
Louisiana was peculiar. The rights of wives and 
minors were paramount io all other claims; and 
any bankrupt Jaw that might interfere with these 
rights could never have his support. The pcople 
of Louisiana were warmly attached to their own 
system, and he did not find it interfered with until 
came to the fifth section, where it appeared to him 
there was a direct and palpable conflict with the 
system. The filth section stated that all creditors 
coming in and preving their debts. under the act 
prescribed should be entitled to share in the bank- 
rupt’s effects pro rata, without any priority orpre- 
ference whatever. Now, he would inquire of the 
chairman of the Committee on the Jadiciary whe- 
ther there was not the coz. fi ct he had pointed out? 

Mr. BERRIEN explained that under the second 
sceon ihe rights secured io women and minors un- 
der the peculiar law of the State of Louisiana were 
not interfered with. Thegrcat object of a uniform 
system of bankraptey was to secure the right to all, 
and a general law must override and overrule all 
local laws which gave improper preferences to. cres 
ditors, In the fifth section there had beea distinc- 
tions made, but such as under the circumstanres 
the committee had thought just and beneficial. For 
instance, operatives that had performed services 
within six months of the time cf bankrupicy were 
allowed the limited sum of $25—and all debts due 
to the United States had a preference. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON explained that the section 
had been drawn by him, atthe last session, and that 
li was istended to sive to the States the benefit of 
their leca! laws, but not to give an improper pre- 
ference. 

Mc. WALKER had someihicg to do with this 
bil ai the last session, and .was conversaut wih the 
peculiar laws and customs of Louisiana. This 
see ion had been draughted after a free corsulia- 
tion with the two Senators from Lovisiana and a 
gentleman of bigh Irgal ettzinments, who was then 
on a viicio this ciy. He could answer that by 
this Fil the paries preseved their liens ia full 
force. It only prevented them, after they had 
come in under their mortgage or lien, from a second 
Married 
women had their sights effectually secured under 
the law; they could come in ander their ‘iens; but, 
on the other hand, they could not come ia for a pro 
rata Civirion of the bankrapvs property after the 
liaa bad been paid aad it would be an unjust and 
indqud decrion il they could be so allowed. 
of the State, so far as il regarded the 

wd women and 8, stood pre- 
J, The law gave then the cn. 
tion (o6ome under their lien, or, i” they did not 
ike that, to come inand share pro raia wih other 
creditors. l 
Mr. BARROW taid he was no lawyer, but ‘ha 
j of wives and rainors was a suriect of daly 
revision among ail the intelligent planiers of Lwi- 
siana, end particularly those who bad wives. Th? 
Senator from Mississippi says the second section 
gives them all the ciaims they have under ihe State 
laws, Phat mighthe true. “So far as the second 
seetion was concerned, their property was protect- 
ed. Under the peculiar laws of his State, the pros 
ceny of the wife was separate and distinct. 
There were land and negroes, fer instance, that 
could ant be touched by the creditor of the huas- 
band, Th-n there was money given by the father 
before or after marriage, whica was as much her 
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property in the eye of their law as the land or ne» 
groes, Now be would like to know how the wife 
was to establish that fact unless she came in- as a 
creditor. 
the second section might be guarded by the law; 
but, ander this fifth section, the wife could not 
come in and claim her marriage portion bequea h- 
ed her by her faher, bat was cat off, and woud 
have to come ia for. the pro rata divisien, If th2 
husband sell, even with the consent of th? wife, he 
becomes the debtor to the wife, and she can go 
back upon her land, becanse that can be identified; 
bul negroes, if sold, may be sent from the limits; 
and, where she cannot identify, she has the highest 
claim upon the property of -he husband. The wife 
has even the right to sue the husband. His object 
was simply to guard the rights of married women 
and minors in accordance with the local laws of 
Leuisiana. 

Mr, WALKER thought the Senater had not 
read the close of the 5th section with care. It was 
adop‘ed after a very close consideration end censul- 
tation in relation to the very matters which the Se- 
nator. had alluded to. Married women had all the 
rights under this law, as secared to them by the lec- 
callaw of Louisiana. All the rights were unim- 
paired. T'he wie could sue her husband; and when 
the perecived he was about to take the tens fit of 
the banvrapt act, she could institute her proceed- 
ings, and have her right of lien secured. 

Mr. BARROW expressed Bimseif satisfied under 
the statemeais, 

The bil having been gone throuzh, and some 
trivial verbal amendments rade, it was about ta 
be reported to the Senate; when 

Me. BENTON said there were sone amend- 
ments from that side of the Senate to offer, but it 
was late, and as the bill had come up somewhat 
unexpectediy, they were not prepared. 

Mr. HENDERSON would move to amend the 
4th section by striking out so much as related to 
that clause which allowed tbe act to be pleaded in 
har to all suits, unless the debtor was impeached 
for some fraud or wilfal concealment of bis pro- 
perty. 

M:. H. was averse to the section, beean e fi pro- 
poseda collateral issue, which, in a case like this, 
always rendered the maver more complivated, and 
ought to be avoided if possibie. l: might, in his 
opinion, givethe creditor the opportunity to ha- 
rass and trouble the debtor. Tle thought the bill 
amply provided, ia other parts, for the case of 
frand. He would prefer simply to strike oat the 
clause, aad let the charge of fraud be made a sepa- 
rate and distinct matter, to be rezched by bill of 
equity or otherwise, and not to be subjected to a 
second trial. © 

Mr. BERRIEN kad taken the bill as passed by 
the last Senate. He did not feel himself particu- 
larly committed in favor of any of its provisions, 
bat was ready to discuss them. If any thing could 
be offered in place of the section proposed to be 
stricken out, he would readily acquiesce. 

Wr. HENDERSON wou'd be. willing to leave 
the mater without a subsiitu'e. 


Me. PRENTISS wss understood to be against 
the biil; batin favor of retaining the clause pro- 
posed to be stricken out, I: was one contained in 
-every bankrupt bill that he knew of. 


Mr. WALKER was in favor of retaining the 
cae. Jf the biil was meant to act bonestiy, it 
ynust be undersiond that there mast be no fraud or 
concealment. He wished the debtor to understand 
that his condact was open at all timss to the law 
against concealment of property. In some of the 
Bates there were no chancery courts, and under 
tue views of the Senator the creditor would have 
nochance of redress. Jf his colleague would at- 
cept a modification, and defer the motion to strike 
out, he thought the difficulty might be obviated. 
The modification was to insert ‘that on prior rea- 


Property that could be identified. under 
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sonahle notice, specifying in writing that such 
fraud or coreealment,” &e. . 

Mr. HENDERSON accepted the modification, 
and withdrew tbe motion to strike out. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON thovght there was no ne- 
cersity for the amendment. The court would pre- 
vent any fraudulent bankrupts from participating 
in the benefits of the bill, and it was therefore un- 
necessary to embarrass it with rules. 

The medifi tati o was adopted. 

Mr. NICHOLSON said, if no one else meant to 
offer an amendment, he desired to offer one which 
should go to include all kinds of banks, whether 
incorparated or not. 

Mr. BERRIEN suggested that the amendment 
be sent to the Chair. 

Mr. NICHOLSON had not prepared it, not ex- 
pecting the bill to come up. 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana, with a view to give 
time for the prenaration of amendments, would 
move to go into Executive session; which motion 
was adopted. j 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES] 
Tuurspay, July 22, iSdt. 

The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 

Mr. KING of Georgia was understood to ask the Ifouse*to 
take up and consider ihe faliowing resolution, heretofore report- 
edtfrom the Committee on Naval Affairs: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby directed 
to inquire iuto the expediency of aiding individuals or compa- 
nies in the establishment of Hnes of armed steamers between 
some ofour principal Northern and Southern ports, and to fo- 
reign ports; to advertire for proposals for the establishment of 
such lines as he may deem most importantand practicable; and 
to report to this House at the next session of Congr: ss. 

Objection was made. i 

Mr. KING inquired of the Speaker if it would he in order to 
mave a suspension of the rule? 

‘fhe SPEAKER said it would not. 


REVENUE LAWS. 

The House resumed the consideration of the report and reso- 
lution ‘presented yesterday by Mr. WINTHR :P, from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce; and which resolution is in the folowing 
words: 

Resolved, Thata committee of nine members, not more than 
one of whom sha!l be from any one State, be appointed by the 
Chair, to sit during the recess, for the purpose of taking evi- 
dence, at the principal ports af entry and elsewhere, as to the 
operation of the existing system and rates of duties on imports 
upon the manufieturing, agricultural, and commercial interests 
of the country, and of procuring, generally, such information as 
may be useful to Congress, in any revision of the revenue laws 
which may be attempted at the sext session. 

The morning hour was devoted to the consideration of this 
resolution. 

Mr. GILMER addressed the House in remarka of great 
length, in which he threw out the suspicion that these inquiries 
were designed as preparatory to the imposition of 2 tarif for 
protection: if the information was needed for a revision of the 
tariff at the regular sesoion, it was no less needeed before pass- 
ing the revenue bill which had been caported atthe present ses- 
sion by the Committee of Ways and Means. He was ready for 
a tariff which should be for revenue alone, and which should 
conform to the principles of the compromise act; but utterly 
against avy tariff for protection. ‘ 

Mr. G. concluded by moving that the further consideration of 
the subject be postponed unti) Monday week. 

And the question being on the posiponement— 

Mr WARREN gave notice of his intention, when the proper 
opportunity presented itself, to offer the following amendment 
to the resolution; which was read for information: 

Resolved, That on the adjustment of the tarit of imports, to 
take place after June. 1842, the principles and provisions of the 
compromise act of 1833 should be maintained, and no more Ju- 
ty laid than will raise a sum sufficient for the wants of the Go- 
vernment, under an economical administration, and for purpo- 
ses of revenue alone. 

Mr. BROWN said he had consented that the report should be 
made at his seat, forhe did not know thatthe committee had 
ever met, without intending by that consent te intimate what 
wonld be his final vote on the resolution; that would depend up- 
on the position in which it stood when he came to vote upon it 
JTe was in favor of inquiry, and thought that we ought to have 
all the facts before us we could get before we revised the tariff. He 
had been opposed to the old tariff system, and was oppescdalike 
to the new free trade system or indiscriminaté duties, but was 
for laying so much duties as would be necessary to support the 
Governmeni, on such articles as would best promote American 
interests. He would hold out to’ al! the nations of the earth in 
ducements for free trade, but so far as it comported with the in 
terests of the American people, he wouldimpose duties on the 
articles received from any country that imposed a duty on the 
artices they received from us. The free trade he desired was 
one that would be mutual, and not one free on one sice only. 
Mr. B. went on at considerable length to show the effect of du- 
ties on the general interests of the country, and on Pennsylva- 
nia in particular, and the advantage that would arise from a 
full statement of facts in relation to the effect of the tariffs 
heretofore Jaid on the general interests of the country. If it 
was intended to geta partial report to favor any particular in- 
erest, he would certainly oppose it. h i 

The morning hour havin; expired, a motion was made. by 
Mr, FILLMORE that the House resolve itself into Commit- 
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tee of the Whole on the state of the Union, for the purpose 
of taking ùp the revenue bill, > Ee 
Mr. F. said he had made this motion. merely às a. er: 
of form; and explained that, owing to the absence of acertain 
document not yet furnished, the committee might not be ‘in 
possession of all the information which was desirable. 
So the motion was not pressed. ra noda 
And the House resumed the consideration of the: report and 
resolution above stated. ý ; a 
Mr. W. C. JOHNSON submitted a few remarks in-favor.o 
the resolution—suggesung at the outset of his remarks: the 
only difficulty which, he said, presented itself to his mind. 
and that was one of ime. Did the gentleman who reported” 
this resolution [Mc. Winturoe] think that the. requisite: infor- 
mation could be acquired m time to be of use in the action of 
the House at the nextsession of Congress? : $ * 
Mr. WINTHROP was understood to say that the question 
was rather adifficult one to answer, and one which, to. answer. 
satisfactorily, would require more time than was allowed him. 
Ie did not suppose that the three months y hich would elapse; 
before the adjournment, and the meeting of Congress in. Der 
Cemoer would be sufficient to enau etne committee to pros 
cure all the information which might be desired, but still it 
would be wellto make the best use of the time that we had, and 
t obtain such a degret of useful information as was: practicas 
ee 
Mr. W, C. JOHNSON believed that all that was wanted was 
information—facts; and for that purpose he was ready to vote 
in favor of this resoiution. It was for the want of reliable 
facts, upon which to found his judgment, that he was most per- 
plexed. He was not very ultra on this question, he said, but 
declared himself favorable to such a system of revenue as 
would be adequate to all the proper and legitimate: wants of 
the Government. . f EN 
[Je would even like to see the circle of the inquiry made 
broader. If would like ta see a luminous report made by 
some intelligent and efficient officer of the Government, to 
see the operation of the various treaties which we had. had for 
many years past with the Governments of Europe—thatitmight 
be seen what had been their eflucts upon the industry and pros 
ductions of their awn country. fe 
Mr. WISE, after ubjecting first to the resolution as founded 
upon a report which must give its own complexion to the reso- 
lution, said that the report was erroneous in many particulars, 
and proceeded at great length to designate the points in which 
it was s0, and to comment upon them, In the course of his 
remarks, Mr. W. adveried te the courge of argument pursued 
by Mr. Nisper yesterday, and replied at length. to the posi- 
tions taken by that genUcman. ` ` 
Mr. CUSHING next addressed the Chair in favor of the re- 
solution, and in reply principally to Mt. Wise: ` Mr. C. sup: 
ported the proposition contaived in the.report, that there must 
necessarily be a revision of the tariff before the year 1942.. Z 
Mr. ©. went into further remarks depreciating the indulgence. 
of extreme opinions on both sides, and expressed hishope that: 
the whole que tion might be settled aya question of business. 
He was confident it might be so settled to the satisfaction of 
every portion of the Union. There seemed to be a general dis- 
position to confine the revenue to the actual wants of the Go- 
vernment, and protection might be confined within those limits, 
within which it would be legitimate, 2 
Mr. NISRET replied to Mr. Wiss at great length, and repre» 
sented the importance of obtaining new light on the subject. of 
the duties on imports, inasmuch as the tariff must necessarily 
he revised before the year 1812. Mr. N. contended, in opposi: 
tionto Mr. Wrsz, that the legal enactments: of the compromise 
act expired in the yeer 1842, so far as the reduction and gradu. 
ation of duties was cencerned, though the spirit of that act, 
would still remain obligatory. Mr. N. declared it was his pur” 
pose to sustain the compromise act, and the principle that du- 
ties should be levien for revenue and not for protection.. In the 
couse of his remarks Mr. N. accused: Mr. Wise of making an 
attack on him and on the State of Georgia. ie 
Mr. WISE denied having made an attack on. the gentleman 
until forced into it in self defence, and denied having attacked 
the State of Georgia or her doctrines, for which he professed the 
highest respect. The gentleman himself was only one millionth 
part of the State of Georgia. 
‘After some further remarks from Mesars. NISBET and 
WISE, 
The House adjourned. 


IN SENATE, 
Fripay, July 23, 1841. ; 

Mr. PHELPS presented two resolutions, one. re-. 
lating to commerce, and the o'her to foreign rela. 
tions. Thy lie over one day. 

Mr. PRESTON, from the Committee on Militar 
ry Affairs, reported House bill making appro- 
priations for fortifications and for the prevention 
and suppression of Indian hostiities, wi hont 
amendment. bs 

The Senate then preceeded’ to the con: iderasion 
of the bankrupt bill, as the general order. : 

Mr. NICHOLSON moved to amend the bili, so 
asto include corporations within its provisions. 
His propssition was, to amend the first section, 
line Qist, which relates to bankers, factors, etc. 
owing debts to an amount not less than two thou- 
sand dollars, providing that all banking corpora- 
tions, except those in which the stock is owned 
wholly or in part hy the State, or for which a Sta‘e 
is responsible, chartered for the purpose of issuing: 
notes or evidence of debi, to Ue put in circulation. 
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as monty, shall be liable to become bankrupt, ac- 
cording to the provisions of this act. l 
Mr. NICHOLSON rose and said: The amend- 
ment which I bave jast offered proposes to subject 
those banking corporations, which are owned en- 
tirely by individual siockholders, to the provisions 
of the bankrupt law. I have presenied the propo- 
„aition in this shape in accordance wih thr wishes 
of some of my friends, who are averse to inclad- 
ing those banks owned wholly or ia part by a 
State, in a bankrap: law. I present to the Senate the 
abstract question, with a view of ascertaining whe- 
ther a majority are favorable to the principle. H 
the amendment now proposed shall be adopted, 
then it will be necessary to follow itup with others 
to adopt the remainder of the bill to this new pro 
vision. I have those other amendments prepared 
and will present them, if itshall appear that a ma- 
jority of the Senate are prepared to adopt the ab- 
atract principle of including banks ia the bankrupt 
bill, 


It is known, Mr. President, that there is a di^- 


ference of opinion in the Senate as to the poxer of 
Congress to subject banking corporations to th: 
provisions of a bankrupt jaw. I took occasion at 
the last session to express my opinion at length on 
this question. ‘That opinion is still the same, and 
I shall not detain the Senate by repeating the 
grounds upon which I believe we ar amthorized 
under the Constitution to exercise the power. i 
shall content myself by remarking, that I regard 
yhe clause in the Constitution which anthorizes Con- 
gress to ‘pass uniform laws on the subject of bank- 
ruptcies,” as conferring a specific and express power 
to legislate on this subject. The few remarks 
which I shall now submit to the Senate will be 
confined to the propriety of ex-rcising the power, 

The evil at which my properiticn strikes, Mr. 
President, is admitted to exist, and to be of the 
greatest magnitude, It is theevil of an irredeemable 
paper currency, varying greatly in kind and value, 
in different sections of the country. It is now 
severely felt in two-thirds of the Union. Wherever 
the banks are in a state of suspension, the country 
is afflicted with a depreciated bank paper currency. 
Whoever shall devise a plan for correcting this 
great evil—a plan which will restore the specie 
standard, and coerce the State banks w 
maintain their circulation at that standard— 
will deserve much of his country. The im- 
mediate cause of the extensive prevalence of 
irredeemable bank paper, was the excessive expan- 
sions into which the banks ran a few years since. 
Tae remedy needed, then, must reach the root of 
the evil, and confine the banks within prudent and 
safe limits in their discounts and circulation; it 
must secure steadiness in their policy, and prevent 
those excessive expansions which are the sure pre- 
-eursors of suspensions. 

This brings me, Mr. President, to tas question, 
Will my proposition effect the desired object? I 
have not as yet heard any one deny its efficacy. I 
propose to make it a law of all banking corpora- 
tions, that the moment any one of them fails to 
perform the duties assumed, by suspending specie 
payments, at that moment its existence shall termi- 
nate. Sudden, instant, and irrevocable destruction 
is to await the charter of every bank which shall 
refuse to redeem its notes in specie, I desire to 
hold up before every bank the eertain penalty of 
death asthe terror which will constrain them to 
confine their operations within sate limiis. If their 
love of life, and their fear of death, will not coin 
pel them to fulfil the high obligations imposed 
upon them, then I despair of any remedy. 

My proposition, Mr. President, is in be pro- 
spective in its operation. It looks forward to the 
time when the solvent banks will have resumed 
specie payments. Then I design it to commence 
its operation, and I calculate with some confi lence 
that it will operate as a powerfal preveutive reme 
dy, against the frequent recurrence oi that state o! 
things which now exists in two thicds of the 
Onion. 

As to the probable effect of 1 
President, we are not withoat experi It is no 
experiment. The Siates of New York -ad Massa- 
chuseits, the two most commercial States in the 
Wnion, have made the experiment, and we now 
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have the result of their experience. Their Staie 
banks. are subject to the very provision which I 
now propose, and we have been assured by the 
distingnished Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wricat,] thatibe sound condition of the currency 
in that S:ate, is attributable to the influence of this 
bankrupt prineiple. One thing is certain; that all 
New England, together with New York, now 
have a sound currensy, whilst twa thirds of the 
Union, comprising the South, West and Southwest, 
are cursed with a depreciated, irredeemabl> 
circulation. New ‘York and Maszachusetis, 
the two States whore banking institutions 
regulate the others, have been preserved from sus- 
pension by the terrorsof death, which is the penal- 
ty; whilst in the South, West, and Southwest, 
instead of holding up this penaity, the Legislatures 
have either sanctioned or acquiesced in the suspen- 
sions. We have then the lights of experience, and 
need not therefore regard the propesition as an ex- 
periment or innovation. 

We have new before us, Mr. President, a bill to 
incorporaie a National Bask. The friends of such 
an institution calculate that it will have a powerful 
iufluence in regulating the State banks. Ta that 
opinion [ am satisfied they are mistaken, but if 
they ar: correct, they ought not io object to the 
proposition which I make, which will prove an 
auxiliary fo their Bank in the reeulation of the 
State banks. If they are right in their anticipa- 
tions as to the influence which a National Bank 
will exercise in restraining the excesses of State 
banks, then the bankrupt provision will have no 
bad effect even ifit shall not be as necessary as I 
regard it. Oae thing is certain, that the bank- 
rup: provision exnin no way conflict with a Na- 
tional Hank in the regulation of S-ate banks. 

But, Mr. President, it the friends of a Mational 
Bank should be mistaken in their anticipations as 
tothe efficacy of that institution, the bankrupt 
principle would come principally in aid of their 
Bank. I can therefore see no reason why the 
friends of the proposed United States Bank should 
object to the adoption of the amendment which I 
have offered. 

The principle of subjecting banking corporations 
to the bankrupt provision, is rapidly gaining 
ground in this country. Publie sentiment is 
spreading and growing in favor of the doctrine. 
We have daily evidences of this fact. Some of 
the most distinguished financiers in the country, 
who have lately written on the subject of currency, 
have tarned their attention to this subject. They 
see in it the great conservative principle which 
alone can secure a sound currency. I will trouble 
the Senate with a few remarks made by Mr. Albert 
Gallatin in a pamphlet lately published by him on 
the currency. [desire to give circulation to the 
sentiments of Mr. Gallatin. His character for 
financial ability is known to the whole country, 
and the whole country will duly appreciate his 
Opivions. In that prm;h'et I find Mr. Gallatin 
writing as follows: 

‘The Constitution of the United States provides, that Con- 


gress shal! have power to establish an uniform rule of natirali- 
zation, aud uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies 
throughout the United States. 
_ “Phe true meaning of the word ‘bankruptcies,’ has been ques- 
tioned. But whether according to the sense in which the word 
was generally used and understood at the time when the Con- 
stitution was adopted, it embraces all persons unable or un- 
willing to pay their debts, or is confined only to traders and 
dealers, it is conceded on all hands, that it isapplicable to all 
who Sener mlinitted to be traders or dealers, And it 
cannot be denied that bankers, or de: i rei 
within that description. i ersin money, are included 
| “In other respects the power is given in express terms, and 
in the most genera! manner. It is, to pass laws on the subject 
otbankrupicies. Congress is not, therefore, bound by the ape 
cific provisions of the pre-existing laws on that subject, of any 
country. Ic may define what acts shall constitute bankruptcy: 
what shall be the temedy in reference both to the creditor and 
the debtor; and what shail be the mode of proceeding. The 
question to be examined, is, whether the law shail apply 10 
banking corporations. The intrinsic Propriety of including 
these institutions can hardly be enicd; and no act of Con- 
gress could be morz usefuland efficient, for the purpose of se- 
CUTIRE a general sound currency. i 
“The esneral evil der which the whole country labors, is, 
nilar, imperfect, fluctuating, or relaxed 


ng to the d 
‘ n ofthe several States, those institutions ate 
oties Which have been permitted to issue a paper cuires on 
the express condition that itshoald beat all umes redeemableon 
demandin gold or silverare suffered with impunity to break their 
engagements, and to pay their debts in a cepreciated paper not 
equivalent to that which by the Constitution is declared to be 
the only tender in payment of debts. A law which shall de- 
clare it to bean 1 act of bankruptcy on the part of all those who 


issue notes or evidences of debt, tobe putin circulation as mo- ` 
ney, to. continue for a certain length of time, to decline or re. 
fuse to redeem in specie such notes or bills, would afford the’ 
most general and efficient preventive and remedy that can 
bedevised It would alone be sufficient to arrest the evil, tò 
place allthe States on a footing of equality, and to sustin 
and maintain the soundness of all the weal currencies.” 

“The laws of the same purport, enacted by New York, and 
by some other States, are in fact bankrupt laws applic d to that 
special object. Those Siates, and ali those which maintain, 
or are desirous of maintaining specie payments and a sound 
currency, are deeply interested in making the law general. It 
must alsobe observed, that incorporated banks enjoy already. 
alithe privileges whicha bankrupt law can afford to debtors; 
that is to say, that on surrendering all the property which be- 
longsto the corporation, no further demand cari be made either 
against it, nor, in their individual capaci y, against its mem- 
bers. It is, therefore, strictly consistent with justice, that they 
should be made subject to the provisions ofthat branchof the 
bankrupt law, whichis intended to protect the creditors. In 
pointof fact, the whole, or almost the whole, banking business 
ofthe United States is carried on by incorporated banks. To 
exempt themi from the operation ofa general law, is, not on- 
ly the grant of a banking monopoly, but an exclusive privilege 
in favor of a special class of dealers; and the occupation of those 
dealers. that of substituting a paper for a specie currency, is, of 
all others, the most dangerous to the community, and that 
which requires to bo most strictly restrained by legal enact- 
ments, instead of being exempt from the provisions of a law 
which applies to every other description of dealers.” i 

I have read these extracts, Mr. President, wiih 
a view of adopting the argument of Mr. Gallatin, 
as to the propriety of incinding banks in the bill 
now under consideration. As to his reasoning in 
reference to the meaning of the term ‘“bankrupt- 
cies” in the Constitution, I give no opinion, His 
reasoning, however, to show that banking corpo- 
rations onght to be placed on a footing with indi- 
vidual traders and dealers, I most heartily adopt. 
It will save me the trouble of detaining the Senate 
longer. I could not, if I desired, add any thing 
to the argument of Mr. Gallatin, a gentleman well 
known all over the country for his eminent finan- 
cial abilities. He speaks from experience as to 
the value of a bankrupt law applicable to banks; 
has seen its operation in his own State, and ishim- 
self now at the head of a State bank in New 
York. 

I shal) submit my amendment to the Senate, 
and repeat, that if it shall be adopted, I am pre. 
pared to follow it uo with the ether amendments 
which will be necessary. 

Mr. BENTON said the great point which he 
wished to bring before the Senate was, that in the 
commencement, the application of bankrupt laws 
was directed in England (the country from which 
we derived our notions of a bankrupt law) to bank- 
ing corporations and bankers, and those only. 
There was nota corporation in England which is 
not included, except specially exempted by- act of 
Parliament, which had power over them. He held 
that the entire subject was open, in the same man- 
ner, to legisiation here. If the provision of the 
Constitution, which had for years been trampled 
on and expunged, was enforced, compelling banks 
to pay specie, there wonld be no needof a Na- 
tional Bank asa regulator of (he currency. 

Mr. WOODBURY wished to vuggest an idea in 
reference to his amendment. In Eng'and, banking 
corporations, as artificial persons, were excepted; 
but he contended that they should be included, and 
referred in support of this tothe pamphlet of Mr. 
Appleton of Boston, who united the qualities not 
not only of a distingnished Gnancier and practical 
business man, but an intelligent statesman. 

Mr. WILLIAMS pointed to the State of Maine, 
where the bankrupt law of the Siate was in force 
against banks, to which he, in a great measure, at- 
tributed their present soundness. He said there 
was hardly a possibility, with such a provision 
as this, that the directors of the Bank would allow 
it to bee me ina situation in which the provisions 
of th's act would become applieab’e. He should 
with great p'easure vote for the amendment. 

Mr. SEVIER contended that the subject belong- 
ed wholly to the States; and that, for this Govern- 
ment to undertake to do what the States had not 
done, was an implication that the States had not 
acted correcily; and he, for one, would not sanction 
it by his vote. The bankrupt bill was advoeated 
on the ground that Cengress alone had power to 
pass an aci of this kind, but this was not the ease. 
Maine, Massachusetts, and New York, had already 
passed them, as applicable to their State banks, 
Why were they called on, then, to exercise this 
power? Was it because they had fears that the 
Slates who sent them here would not do their duty? 


He would not, by implication, sanction such a pro- 
position by his vote. Tf the States had not the power 
to do it, there might be some plausibility for them 
to do it here, ae 

` Mr. WOODBURY said he wished this bill to 
extend-to the State. banking institutions for these 
reasons: 

. Because such institutions came within every 
principle involved in the bankrupt laws, 

Not that the stockholders in them, as in the pri- 
vate banking-houses of Europe, were bankers by 
profession, and, therefore, liable in their own per- 
Sons to be proceeded against as bankrupts. No: 
they were usually capitalists, whose spare funds, 
and not their time, or labor, or professional busi- 
nes:, were devoted to banking. ; 

Bat the institutions or joint stock banking cor- 
porations were, as corporations, devoted to the bu- 
siness of banking as much as private bankers; and 
hence were, on a like principle, liable like them to 
be embraced in a bankrupt law. 

The artificial person, or bank, was employed in 
banking, its funds hazarded to merchants and navi- 
gators like those of the private banker; and on the 
other hand, its duties to be punctual in payments 
and redemptions of its obligations were as impera- 
tive, and, indeed, more so, than that of the private 
banker, Indeed, penalties were affixed to several 
of the neglects of these artificial persons, and 
every reason of benefit or punishment connected 
with the bankrupt system, applied with even greater 
force to them than to private bankers, 

Again: the consequences of including them were 
much more important to society; not merely to 
their bill holders and depositors, but even to their 
stockholders and the community at large. 

The bill holders would obtain their money 
sooner, and the community would at once get rid 
of a depreciated currency; which, while tolerated, 
would always drive out, for the time being, a sound 
currency. 

The stockholders, also, were interested to know 
how their funds really stood. Had their capital 
been lost or not? Efad their servants or officers 
been unfaithful, or only unfortuzate? And after 
paying quickly, as they ought, all honest dues, they 
could then decide judiciously, if their franchises 
were not forfeited oy revoked, whether to go on or 
not. 

This course would likewise prove the most effi- 
cient in preventing suspensions of specie payments, 
as well as the restoration of them. On this point 
he read from Mr. Appleton’s pamphlet, whom he 
regarded as a statesman as well as a merchant. 

Mr. BERRIEN replied at length against the 
adoption of the amendment. He thought difficul- 
ties might oceur in arranging the details and the 
classing of judicial interests with the S:ate and Uni- 
ted States courts. Another insuperable objeciion 
was, that the banks were 'aboring under embarrass- 
menis, from the present presirate condition of com- 
merce, and the provisions of this act could not be 
extended to them without acting on the whole in- 
debted community. 

Mr. NICHOLSON said as the Senator from 
Georgia had opposed the amendment because the 
others were not offered, he would state the sub- 
stance of them, wiih the declaration that if this 
prevailed, he would offer them, providing that 
whenever any banking corporation, except those 
owned in part or the whole by Svates, should fail, 
for thirty days, to redeem its notes in specie, they 
should be liable to become bankrupt; and if, after 
the first of July, 1842, they should decline to re- 
deem their notes in specie, it should be the duty of 
the Attorney General of the United States, or of 
the district where the branch was situated, to ap- 
ply to the Supreme Court for an injunction to re- 
strain tbe Bank from farther dealing, and a divi- 
dend to be then made of its effects. 

He had still retained the principle of excluding 
those banks which were in part or the whole owned 
by States. He did not doubt the constitutionality 
of including them, bat he proposed in the amend- 
ment to confine the operations of the bill to a par- 
ticular class ofbanks. He did not believe that the 
bankrupt bill, as applicable to banks, ought to take 
place, until sufficient time was given for their re- 
sumption, The amendment, then, would be fixing 
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the time prospectively for this to commence ope- 
ration, to a distance when ample opportunity would 
be given for the banks to resume. 

His object, was to obtain an expression of opi- 
nion, and if the amendment prevailed, be should 
propose his others, and that they, with the bill, be 
referred back to the commitice. With reference to 
the arguments of his friend from ‘Arkansas, [Mr. 
Szvrer,] it was clear, that if they depended on the 
action of the States, a uniform system would never 
be adopted applicable to all banks, scattered as 
they were through twenty-six States. It was on 
this ground, and not from a distrust of the intelli- 
gence of the States, that he brought this forward. 

Mr. WALKER said the project of including 
banks had always been favorable to him, since it 


was first proposed in 1837. He believed were this. 


included in a bankrupt bill, it might pass both 
Houses with almost perfect unanimity, and he was 
very sorry to hear the Senator from Georgia op- 
pose this. What was the ground of his objections? 
The difficulty of settling the details. This might 
be urged with equal force to a bankrupt law, in 
any of itsoperations As to the clashing of this 
law with State law, there would be no difficulty, 
because the Supreme Court had twice decided that 
the laws passed by Congress took precedence. 
Why was the power to regulate commerce given 
to the General Government, when each State to 
some extent regulated its own commerce? It was 
to produce uniformity throughout the States; and 
so with a bankrupt law. It was said that we were 
not to exercise tsis, because it was infringing on 
S:ate power; he would tell those who made the ob- 
jection, that it was an argument against the Con- 
stitution, and the whole interests of the couniry. 
The States were as much interested in having a 
specie currency in the States adjacent to them asin 
their own borders. It was this want of uniformity 
which had nearly broken vp commerce. Every 
State in the Union had an equal interest in this, 
because of their constant interchanges with each 
other. The power given by the several States to 
this Government, was the same as they originally 
possessed, with the restriction only, that of uni- 
formity. a 

Mr. NICHOLSON explained, and recapitulated 
his reasons for sustaining his amendment. 

Mr. SEVIER said he considered the applica- 
tion of a bankrupt law to local banks was a right 
properly belonging to the States themselves, and it 
shoutd be left to them. There was no proof that 
the States desired any interference on the part of 
Congress with their local institutions. Had any 
State applied to Congress to yass a. bankrupt law 
affecting these Jocal banks? Not one: then what 
right had Congress to force it upon them. It was 
a part of their own sovereign power to create and 
control corporations. They were best judges of the 
effect which a bankrupt law, applied to their banks, 
would have on their own community. Hitherto 
they had acted on the principle of avoiding the 
pressure which would be oceasioned by the banks 
being compelled to coerce payment from their 
debtors; and shy should they not now he left the 
free exercise of the same discretionary power? He 
was opposed to the amendment, and should vote 


“against it. 


Mr. BAYARD gave his views in support of 
the principle of the amendment. He shonld not 
vote fori’, because it was defective, and was not 
sufliciently comprehensive in its provisiins. He 
moved to strike owt the fillowing part of the 
amendment: “except those in which the stock js 
owned wholly or in part by a State, or for which 
a State is responsible ” 

Mr. HENDERSON would go for the modifi- 
cation, and .would then oppose the whole amend- 
ment as an invasion of the sovereignty of the 
States, of which the corporations now proposed 
to be brought under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government, were but emanations. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama opposed the proposi 
tion ef Mr. Bayarp. While he thought it wasa 
matter of great doubt, whether the Federal Go- 
vernment had the right to exercise jurisdiction over 
any corporation created by State authority, he was 
clear and decided in the opinion that they had no 
power over those in which the States had an in- 
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terest. He entertained difficulties at any: fate, as 
tothe powers of. Congress .to -intermeddle: with 
State corporations. la. the “Convention Wat 
framed the Constitution, the question of giving the. 
right of this Government to create corporations was 
voted down by eight to three. . When he con- 
nected with this fact, that clause of the Conétiin- 
tion that provided, thatall powers notgranted therein 
remained with the Sales or ‘the people, heven- 
ceived this to be one of. the reserved powers of the: 
States. He consequently doubted their power“to 
interfere at all wiih Siate corporations; bat when 
the amendment. was made so maeh broader, he 
could not hesitate a moment to go. against iL The 
State of Alabama had a State bank: and four 
branches which were owned exclusixely. by: the 
Siate, and she also owned a propertion.in other 
banks. Under this view; he could not vote for: this 
amendment, and thereby agree to have the State of 
Alabama bronghtup before any tribunal as a banke 
rupt. o far asrega‘ded the States or any. portion’ 
of the interest of his State or any olher, he should 
not vote frit j ; 

Mr. SMITH of Connecticut saida benk which 
had a sound capital, would not fear tke operation 
of this bl}, As all the banks iu his State were 
sound, it was a mater of little interest to his State 
whether tie amendment. was adopted or not.» Ùt 
had been urged against the amendment, that. it 
would ten: to bring the powers o: the General Go- 
vernment and the State Governments into confliet, 
but the issue might as well be made now- as-at any 
time. He had no doubt of the right possessed by 
the Geners! Government over the whé‘e subject, 
but as there was a differcnes of opiniun.as to the 
extentit might be proper to curry it, he was‘ wil- 
ling to yield a portion tor the sake of obtaintag- a 
part, and he would therefor: opp sce the modifica- 
tion of the amendment. 

Mr. BENTON said many o! his friends wore not 
prepared to vole on this ameadmepi, rod Le wonld 
propose that it be printed, and iie over si!) to-mor- 
row moroine, sighs 23 

Mr. GERRIEN said the matter bad been repeat. 
ediy before the Senate, and as Urey were tuch be- 
bind the Efsuse, he hoped no delay wonid ba made. 

Mr BENTON then moved today the DEL on the 
table, which was carricd—aves 20, a o 

The CLAIR ansoun à asition ta 
lay the bill oa the table p 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky. 
prevails? Then I give notice th 
ing I wiil take up the Bank i 

Mr. TALLMADGE moved to gaisto Hxeeative 
session. 

Mr. CLAY moved to take up the bankrapi bill 
now; and oo that called the yea Loa. 

Mr. TALLMADSE wit wihis motion, and _ 
the question being onthe motion sto take up-the 
bankrup: bill, Mr. CLAY apresied t ‘fonds 
of the bill to suffer them to go cu vith it now, and 
noi wait in tbis m r for the iuus amende 
menis, greally retarau ac tey had a 
mass of business on fs 

The quistion was 
cided by ths following vote to ! 

YEAS—Messis Barrow, B 
Clay of Keaiueky, Clayto 
derson, Huntington, Ker 
ler, Morehead, Mouton, 
Smith of fn 
White, Wii 
NAYS- 


Whaat! “he motion 
Lo-marow morn 
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Grabam, K 
Pierce, Preti 
necticui, Grargecn, 
Wright—22. 

Tie question then recurred 
the amend 5 

YVEAS—Messrs. Alles, 
Berrien, Cheate, yok 
Evans, Gesbar, 
gum, Mike ler, 
mons, Sou'hard, Fallma'ge, 
and Woodbridge—24. 


NAYS—Messrs. Barrow s, Bachanan, 
Calhoun, Clay of Alabam= Fulton, King, 
Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, T on, Pierce, 
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Prentiss, Sevier, Smith of Indiana, Sturgeon, Tap- 
pan, White, Woodbury, Wright, and Young—22. 

‘The question then being on the amendment as 
amended— 

Mr. CALHOUN said his opinion of the uncon- 
stitutionality of this amendment remained un- 
changed. It was not a case of comprehending 
corporations made by ihemselves but by the States. 
‘The amendment assumed that the States coud not 
do their duty, cr would not, if they could. He 
would not go into an argument; his cbject was 
simply to say that he deemed it koth unconstitution- 
al and inexpedient. 

Mr. WRIGHT believed that consideration for 
the interests of the country strongly urged Congress 
to establish a system of bankruptcy, applicable to 
existing banks, and in this respect it would do 
more for regulating the currency than any Nation- 
al Bask that the ingenuity of mun could devise. 

Mr. CALHOUN said if the Bank biil pas-ed, no 

provision of this kind would be applicable to it, and 
thus their own Bank would not bs affected by this 
bankrupt law, to which they subjected all other 
banks, 
_ Mr. WOODBRIDGE said the act of bringing 
into existence a corporation, involved many pow. 
ers of sovezeignty, and the corporation was to be 
under the control of that sovereignty only. In this 
view of the case. he could not concede the power 
of the General Government over the banks cte- 
ated by the States, and should vote against the 
amendment. 

The amendment, as amended, was then rejected 
by the following vote: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Bates, Bayard, Benton, 
Buchanan, Linn, McRoberts, Nicholson, Pierce, 
Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, 
Wiliams, Woodbury, and Wright—16, 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Berrien, Cal- 
houn, Choate, Clay of Alabama, Clay of Ken- 
tucky, Clayton, Cathbert, Dixon, Evans, Fulton, 
Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, King, Man- 
gum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Mouton, Phelps, 
Porter, Preatiss, Preston, Rives, Sevicr, Simmons, 
Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, White, 
and Wondbridge—34. 

Mr. WRIGHT moved to amend the bill by 
striking out the last proviso of the second section of 
the bill, which provides that nothing in this act 
shall be construed to annul or impair any lawful 
rights of married women or minors, or any liens, 
mortgages, or other securities on property, real or 
personal, which may be valid by the laws of the 
States respectively, and which are not incensistent 

with the provision of the second and fifih sesiions 
of this act. 

This was advocated by Messrs, WR est ani 
Prentiss, and opposed by Messrs. Mouton, Bra- 
RIEN, WALKER, and Huntineron, 

& motion was then made ts adjourn; which was 
nezatived—ayes 19, noes 23. 

The question was then taken on the amendment 
of Mr. Waiaut, and it was decided in the negative 
—yeas 17, nays 29, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Benton, Clay of Alabama, Fal- 
ton, King, Linn, MeRoberts, Nichol-on, Pierce 
Prentiss, Sevier, Sturgeon, T:ppan, White Wit 
hams, Woodbury, Wright, and Yoong—17. 

NAYS—Messr:. Archer, Barrow, Bates. Berrien 

Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Claytoa, Dixon, Evans, 
Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, Mangum, 
Merrick, Miter, Morehead, Mouton, Phelps, Por- 
ter, Preston, Rives, Simmoas, Smith of Connecti- 
ent, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Walker, Tall- 
madge, and Woodbridze—?9. i 

Mr. McROBERTS moved an amendment to 
strike out, in the second section, seventeenth line 
the words ‘‘more than two months,” (which is the 
least time that any transaction eatered into with 
the bankrapt, before the filing of the petition 
against him, shall not be invalidated by this act ) 

This, arter a brief discussion by Messrs. MeRO. 
BERIS and BERRIEN, was rejected withou: a 
division. 

Mr. YOUNG offered an amendment to the first 
section, sixth line, after the word “debts,” to insert 

—“which shall not have been created, in conse- 
quence of defaleation as a public officer, or as an 
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executor, guardian, or trustee, or while acting in 
anv other than his usual capacity.” 

This was rejected without a division. 

The bill was then reported to the Senate, when 
the amendments of the committee were agreed to 

Mr. YOUNG renewed th- motion for his amend- 
ment. He said he had but litiie feeling on the bill, 
but would vote for it, if the amendment was adopt- 
ed. Hewould not withou', as he could not con- 
sent to inelude in the benefits of the act, awindlers, 
defalcators, etc. 

Mr. WALKER thcught a man who misapplied 
so sacred aa thing as trust funds, should not have 
be benefits of this act. 

Mr. CLAY was equally opposed to swindlers 
and defaleators, and would vote for the amend- 
ment. 

Afera slight modification of another portion of 
the bill to conform to this, the amendment was 
agreed to without a division. 

The question of engrossing the billtoa third 
reading was then taken, and carried, by the follow- 
ing vo'e: 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Ber- 
rien, Choate, Clay ef Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, 
Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Man- 
gum, Miller, Paelps, Porter, Preston, Rives, Sim- 
mons, Smith of Ind.ana, Southard, Tallmadge, 
Walker, White, Williams, acd Woodbridge—26. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Benton, Bu- 
chanan, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, 
Fuhon, King, Lion, WeRoberts, Mouton, Nich- 
olson, Pierce, Prentiss, Sevier. Smith of Connec- 
ticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Woodbury, Wright, 
and Young—82. 

On motion, 

The Senate then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Fripay, July 23, 1811. 

The journal having been read, 

The House then resumed the consideration of the report and 
resolution heretofore presented by Mr. Winrnrop, from the 
Cominittag on Commerce; the resolution being in the following 
words: 

Resolved, That a cammittee of nine members, not mare than 
one of whom shall be from any one State, be appointed by the 
Chair, to sit during the recess, for the purpose of taking evidence 
atine principal ports of entry and elsewhere, as to the operation 
of the existing system and rates of duties on imports upon the 
manufacturing, agricultural, and commercial interests of the 
country, and of procuring, generally, such information as may 
ve useful to Congress in any revision-of the revenue laws which 
may be attempted at th > rext session. 

And the question being on the motion to postpone the further 
coasideration of the resulution until Monday week— -~ 

Mr. RHETT, who was entitled two the tloor, addressed the 
commiitee atsome lengih in opposition to the resolution, con- 
tinuing his remarks up to the expiration of his hour. He 
would have no objection to the passage of the resolution, and 
thougit that there would have been no opposition to it, were it 
not for the quarter from whence itcame. It came from a quar- 
ter which hasalways denied the obligatory character of the 
compromise act of 1833—and which was supposed to be in- 
fluenced rather by sectional views than the general interests ct 
the country. He admitted that withacommittee property con- 
stituted a great denl of valuable and useful information mieht 
be odtained—butevery thing ching depeaded upon the constitu. 
tion ofthat committee. He should vote against the resolution 
however, not because he feared the information that would be 
collected, bat because he doubted whether Congress had the 
right to appoint a commirtec to sit during the recess and trans- 
act business which ouglit to be atten led to during its regular 
sessions, ~ 

Gentlemen who had heretofore spoken on this qnes- 
tion had put diferent constructions on the compromise 
act. There was much ditference of opinion concerning it. In 
his opinion, however, the gentleman from Massachusetts (Me. 
Cusine] was generally correct in ms undersiandine of it 
with one exception. Ht appeared to him that this act had four 
provisions in favor ofthe manufactniines interest, and three in 
favor of the consumer. Those in favor of the manufacturer 
were, that the duties should be reduced gradually; that the 
goods imparted should be subject to the hove valuatj tin fix- 
ing the ad valorem duties; and further, the great relief to the 
manufacturer m having many articles used in his business 
ma ʻe duty free, such as dye stuffs, &c, &e. Now what were 
the features of the actin favor of the consumer? The first 
great gain was tbat the duties shouldbe iaid, not for protec. 
tion, but for revenue. Another gain was that the duties should 
come down to the wantsof an economical Government, The 
third provision in favor of the consumer was, that the maxi. 
mum of duties shall notexceed twenty per cent ad valorem. af- 
ter the year 1842. This appeared to him to be the whale of the 
compromise. Mr. R. here read from the act of 1823. the pro. 
vision that, from and after the — day of June, 1842, the du- 
ties ov imports shall not exceed twenty per cent. ad valorem 
and observed ihat it was in that feature of the act that he did 
not correctly understand the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
The act, according to his views, expired in tha year 1812 so faras 
the imposition of duties was concerned: but it provided that 
in any subsequent revision of the tariff by Congress no duties 
should be imposed on any articles higher than 20 per cent. ad 
valorem, ‘fhe principle was that duties should not be levied 
beyond an economical Adminietration of the Government. But 
itappeared to him that the majority in that House was pre- 
pared to violate thisactin that most essential of its provisions, 


In short,-the passage of the distribution bill, taken in connection 
with other important measures that had been brought forward, 
gave just grounds for the apprehensicn that the Government 
was not to be administered on the principles of economy. Mr, 
R. here reviewed the effects of the distribution, and said that 
he called it bad policy and foul play. The spirit of the com. 
promise act had heen violated, and he considered it as over- 
thown. It had not yet, however, been consummated, and 
in his opinion it would yet be defeated inthe senate. Mr. R, 
next adverted to the revenue bill, yet on the tables of members, 
which he said contained fourteen milions of articles made du. 
ty free for the benefit of the manufacturers, Gentleman raid 
thatthig wasno violation of the compromiseact. What then 
was it? We denied that Congress had a right to descrimmate 
but for the purpose for which duties were laid, Mr. R. ex: 
pressed the strongest objections to the revenne bili that had 
been reported to the House. He believel that it world ope. 
rate as a premium for fraud and immorality, and 
that it could not stand, and went on to enumerate many articles 
in which he declared that 20 per cent conld not be collected, 
He would concede that discrimination might take place with 
a view to the ability of the fax payer, or in other words that 
the burdens of the Government ought to be made to fall on 
the people in proportion to their ability to bear them. A duty 
of five per cent. for instance, ona poor man, whose annual in- 
come was only one hundred dollara wouldbe mere to him 
hana duty of fifty per cent. on a man whose income was $5000, 
lie denied that Congress could rightfully Jay any discriminate 
ing dudes for the benefitof the manufacturer, Bulthegentic. 
man fiom Massachuszts, asked the gendeman fram Virginia, 
if he would Jay discriminating duties against ihe manufacturer, 
He would say no. Ile would discriminate neither for nor 
againsthim. He was perfectly willing that both the manufac- 
turer and consumer should stand on the cround of pertect 
equality, and thatall should share the benefits and burdens of 
the Government alike. Duties are laid for the benefits of all; 
why then in legislating should they make a discrimination in 
favor ofone againstall? He hadno objection to the manufac- 
tures having an iacidental benefit when duties were laid 
for revenue only. He would not stop a single spindle, 
nor palsy a single arm, but he protested against the 
tre doctrine that the bulk of the community, the consumerg. 
gould be taxed for their benefit. The gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, however said that he would lay duties incidentally 
for protection. ‘This he looked upon asa manifest absurdity 
You cannot, said he, lay duties for protection, with a view to 
revenue. What wasa duty for protection? Was it not to ex: 
clude importations, and did not that to a certain extent destroy 
revenue? ‘The two were incompatible with 2 other; and 
when è gentleman said that he was for raising a daty for re- 
venue, and also for protection, he considered him as uttering a 
solecism. If the duty does not diminish revenue, the mawu- 
facturer does notget protection; and if he gets protection, it 
diminishes revenue. Another principle laid down by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Brown] he shoul! take his 
stand against. I: was this. The gentleman was a fice trade 
man, but then he was for free trade, when all other na. 
tions were; in other words, he was for retaliation. Mr. R, here 
combated at the length the doctrine of reta‘iation, and showed 
what injurious consequences must natu ally result fiem it. 
It seeme:!, he said, to be a favorite idea now, that the wines and 
silks of France should be highly taxed, because she does not 
admit our tobacco on favorable terms. Now the cffect of 
retaliatory duties would be, that France would send lees wine 
and less sik to this country, and consequently she is so much 
the poorer, and takes so much the Jess of our tobacco. The 
efiect on the tobacco planter would be, that be gets a cimi- 
nished price for his tobac’ o, aad can, consequently, bu silky 
andso the thing works round, injuring each and benefiting none, 
Mr. R. repudiated the idea that we ought not to carry out the 
principles of free trade till other rations do If, said 
he, we are to wait in carrying out the principles of 
truth and justice and equality, (NH the antigqnaied na. 
tons of the world do it, where would we now ue? Where 
wonld be our representative Government and free in- 
stitutions? No; oa us was the ponsibiliiy of selling 
the righty example of free trade, of liberality, justice, and ecos 
nomy, to the other nations of the world; and before God he be- 
lieved that the Anglo-Saxon race had been placed upon this 
continent for that purpose, On thesubdject of direct taxation 
which had been alluded to by the gentleunan from Georgia (Mr. 
Nisger) andthe gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr Brown) 
he had no hesitation in openly avowing his opinions, He bes 
lieved that direct taxation and free trade were the principles on 
which liberty was founded. So long, said he, as you keep up 
your commercial restricdons, you set nation against nation, 
and so long will there be coitentionsam ng them, The genie. 
man from Pennsylvaniasald that, if it were noi for the extrenieg 
to which some gentlemen carried their opinions, there would 
be no ditiiculty in adjusting this question; and the gentlemen 
from Georgia [Mr. Naseer] spoke of the alteaopmions of hime 
selfand his friends. Now he would candidiy put itto the gen. 
tleman from Georgia, and he hoped he would give him an ex. 
plicit answer—did he believe a tariff for protection to be con. 
stitutional? 

Mr. NISBET believed that the courts of the United States 
would be compelled to say that a tariff for protection was cons 
slitutional, 

Mr. RUETT. Lundersiand the gentleman to say, then, thas 
a tariff for protection is constitutional, 

Mr. NISBET admitied that such was his aninion, 

Mr. RHETT. The gentleman afew years ba 
side contending against the constifutionality of a tariff 
tection; but now, it seemed, his opinions h 
change. Such indications made him fear that 
come when, as John Randolph once said 
order to mention the Constitution in that House: 


buthe (Mr. R.) 
letter, though ha 
: He would ask for 
nothing more than the Consiitution, and he would take nothing 
less. He understood ihe gentleman to say that this was a 
quarrel between the Norh and the South; but he must beg 
leave to differ withhim, He viewed it as a contest between 
the consumers of this country and the manufacturers. He 
contended that the agricultrists of this country, in the Norih 
and East, as weil asin the West, were as much iateresied as 
the people he represented. The great bulk of the People—the 
consumers of the lasd—were those who would be injured by a 
tariff for proiection, and the question was, shall the manufac- 
turing few walk into that House and obtain benefits for them- 
selves at the expense of the great body of the people? 


EEE = 

Mr. R. after some further remarks, said: Let us meet this 
question as our fathers met the Constitution. That was a com- 
promise which-still exisis, and another compromise exists in 
the act of 1833. ‘Will you, said. he, break both, and go for-a 
new compromise. Do you expect us to trust you after break- 
10g two bargains solemnly made? H was as well the interest of 
the North as of the South, that liberty, justice, and equaiity 
should be preserved to all, and that privileges should be granti- 
ed to none, Phis was the true object of all Governments. Why 
do you make a Government? For tbe sake of justice and equa- 
liy—abstraciions, as the gentleman from Georgia says. -What 
is justice but an abstraction—an abstraction for which our fa- 
thers fought and bled. Liberty, virtue, and vice, are butab- 
Bitacitons; the Consiitution itse! fis but a burdie of abstractiong; 
and I tell the gendeman from Georgia, when he is Genouncing 
abstractions he is denouncing principles—for all principles are 
ab-traciions. The great contest before them must be adjusted 
on principle; and he did not believe that justice, honor, and 
patriotism were so dead in us, as that we would march on in 
defiance of principles, to the attainment of unworthy objects. 

Mr. FILLMORE here moved that the House resolve itself 
Into Committee of the Whole on the state of the U..ion, in order 
to take up the revenue bill. 

Mr. CAVE JOUNSON asked if the papers called for from 
the Secreiary of the Treasury, and ordered to be printed, were 
yet before the House. . 

Mr. FILLMORE was understood to say that they were not, 
butthat they would probaoly be on members? tabics to-day. 

Mr. CAV JOHNSON then called for the yeas and nayson 
My. FruLmors’s motion, which were ordered, and resulted— 
yeas 87, nuys 106, 

Mr. KING of Georgia addressed the committee at some length 
in favor of the resolution. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland then addressed the committee 
in lavor of the resotution, in favor of a revision of the tariff, 
and in favor ò” a system of protective duties, He insisted that 
the compro tself was bused oa the principle of protection. 
He was willing to sustain that compromise act if it shouldaffurd 
sufficient procectioa to our masufactures—he believed now 
thatit would affurd such protection—but if it should not, he 
did not hesitate lo say that be would havetit notwithstanding 
the compromise. He cencluded with deprecating the further 
protongation of the debate on this subject after two days thus 
occupied. He, therefore, with apologies for so doing, moved the 
previous question, 

Betvre the decision of the seconding of the previous question, 
a call of the [Mouse was ordered. and proceeded in until 202 
members answered to their names, 

On motion by Mr. JONtS of Maryland, farther proceedings 
under the call were dispensed with. 

Mr. MASON ot Maryland moved to lay the resolution on the 
table; which inmotion was lost—yeas 83, nays 113, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Arrington, Atherton, Banks, Beeson, Botts, 
Bowne, Boyd, Aaroa V. Brown, Milton Browne, Burke, 
Sampson if. Buter, Willam O. Butler, Green W. Caldwell, 
Fatrick C. Caldwell, John Campbell, Wm. B. Campbell, 
‘bk. J. Campbell, Caruthers, Cary. Chapman, Clifford, Clinton, 
Cravens, Cross, Daniel, Richard D. Davis, John B. Dawson, 
Dean, Deberry, Dimock, Doan, Doig. Eastman, Egbert. John 
G.. Floyd, Chirks A. Floyd, Tf. F. Foster, Gerry, W. O. 
Goo.'e, Gordon, Gustine, Harris, J. Hastings, Hays, Houck, 
Houston, Hubard, ifunter, Cave Johnson, Jobn W., Jones, 
Keim, Lewis, Littlefield, Lowell, Abram McClellan, Robert 
McCiclian, McKay, McKeon, Marchand, J. T. Mason, Ma- 
thews, Medill, Meriwether, Oliver, Payne, Pickens, Plumer, 
Reding, Reocher, Rheu, Riggs, Rogers, Sanford, Saunders, 
Shaw, Shields, Snyder, Sprigg, Steenrad, Sumter, Turney, 
Van Buren, Ward, Warren, Watterson, Weller, Westbrook, 
Janes W. Williams, Christopher H. Williams, and Wise—8&, 

NAYS—Messrs, Adams, Allen, B. J. Andrews, Arnold, 
Averigg, Babcock, Baker, Barton, Bidlack, Birdseye, Black, 
Bhirn Boardman, Borden, Brewster, Briggs, Brockway, Bror- 
sud, Charles Brown, Burneil, Wiliam Bader, Catuoun, Childs, 
Chiuendea, John C. Ciark, Staley N. Ciarke, Cowen, Cranston, 
Cushing, Garrett Davis, W. C., Dawson, Jonn Edwards, Evye- 
ret Ferris, Fessenden, Filmore, Fomance, Gambie, Geny, 
Giddings, Gilmer, Goggin, Patrick G. Goode, Green, Greig, 
Habersham, Hall, Watsted. Henry, Howard, Hudson, fung 
Togessoll, J, Irvin, W. YV. Irwin, James, Isaac D. Jones, 
Joùn P. Keanedy, King, Lane, Lawrence, Lian, 8. Mason, 
sks, Max weti, Maynard, Moore, Morgan, Morris, 
Morrow, Nisbet, Osborne, Owsley, Parmenter, Pearce, Pen- 
dieron, iowell, Profit, Ramsey, Benjamin Randall, A. Ran- 
dall, Randolph, Raynor, Roosevelt, Russell, Saltonatail, Ser- 
geant, Shepperd, Slade, Smith, Stanly, Stokeley, siratlon, 
Siuart, Taliaferro, Richard W. Thompson, Toland, ‘}omlin- 
son, Tripiest. Trumbull, Underwood, Wallace, Washington, 
Elward D. White, T. W. Williams, Lewis Williams, Joseph 
L. Williams, Winthrop, Augustus Young, and John Yeung 
a3 

Several members objecting—- 

Myr. WISE said ke wished to insert the words ‘within the 
terms of the compromise act of 1833.” š 

The amendment having been declared by the Speaker to be 
out of order, : ` , 

‘fhe question was taken on seconding the previous question 
and carricd, 129 in the afirmative. 

The question “Shali the main quesiion be now put?” was ia- 
ken and carried; yeas LOL nays 100, 

Y ‘asked the yeas and nays on the main ques 


i 
tion, was.then taken, 
nays 194 ag follows: 

YEAS--Mes: Adams, Sherlock J. Andrews, Arnold, Ar- 
crigg, Babcock, Baker, Barnard, Barton, Black, Blair. Board- 
man, Borden. Butts, Brewster, Briggs, Brockway, Bronson, 
Jere. Brown, Burnell, W. Buter, Calhoun, Childs, Chittenden, 
J. €. Clark, 8. N. Clarke, Cowen. Cranston, Cushing, W. C. 
Dawson, J. Edwards, Everett, Ferris, Fessenden, Fillmore, 
Gentry, Giddings, Goggin, Pairick &. Goode, Greig, Haber- 
sham, Hall, Halsted, Wiltam S. Hastings, Henry, Howard, 
Hadson, ilunt, James Irvin, Wiliam W. Irwin, James, Isaac 
D Jones, John P. Kennedy, King, Lawrence, Linn, McKeon, 
$. Mason, Mathiot, Mattocks, Maxwell, Maynard, Moore, Mor- 
gan, Morris, Morrow, Nisbet, Osborne, Parmenter, Pearce, 
Pendleton, Pope, Powell, Profit, Ramsey, B. Randall, A Ran- 
dall, Randolph Rayner, Roosevelt, Russell, Saltonstall, Ser- 
geant, Slade, Smith, Stanly, Stokely, Stratton, Stuart, Sum- 
mers, Taliaferro, R, W., Thompson, Tillinghast, Toland, Tom. 
lason, Triplett, Trumbull, Underwood, Wallace, Washington, 


; being on the adoption of the resolu- 
d decided in the affirmative—yeas 106, 
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E. D. White, T. W. Williams, lewis Williams, Winthrop, 
Yorke, A. Young and John Young— 106. 

NAYS—Messrs, Arrington, Atherton, Banks, Beeson, Bid- 
Jack, Bowne, Boyd, Aaron V. Brown, Milton Brown, C. Brown, 
Burke, S. H. Buver, William O. Builer, @. W., Caldwell, Pat- 


rick C. Caldwell, John Cammbell, William B. Camptell, T. J.. 


Campbell, Caruthers, Cary, Chapman, Clifford, Clinton, Cra- 
vens, Daniel, Garrett Davis, Richard D. Davis, John B. Daw- 
son, Dean, Deberry, Dimock, Duan, Doig, Eastman, John- C. 
Edwards, Egbert, John G. Floyd, Charles A. Floyd, Fornance, 
T.F. Foster, Gamble, Gerry, Gilmer, Wm. O Goode, Gordon, 
. Green, Gustine, Harris, John Hastings, Hays. Houck, Houston, 
Hubard, Hunter, Ingersoll, Jack, Cave Johnson, John W. 
Jones, Keim, Andrew Kennedy, Lane, Lewis, Liwlefield, Low- 
ell, A. McClellan, R. McClellan, McKay, Mallory, Marcband, 
John T. Mason, Mathews, Medill, Meriwether. Miller, Newhard, 
Oiiver, Owsley, Payne, Pickens, Plumer, Reding, Rencher, 
Rheit, Riggs, Rogers, Sanford, Saunders, Shaw, Sheppard, 
Shields, Snyder, Sprigg, Steenrod, Sumter, Turney. Van Bu- 
ren, Ward, Warren, Watterson, Weller, Westbrook, J. W. 
Wiliams, © H. Williams and Wise—104. 

So the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. HABERSHAM asked leave to introduce the following re- 
solution, which was read for information: 

Resolved, That the Committee of the Whole onthe state of 
the Union be discharged from the consideration of House bill 
No. 12; entitled “A bill concerning duties and drawbacks.” 

Mr. BARNARD inquired if there was not a resolution pend- 


ing? 

‘the SPRAKER said there was, and the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. HaseRsHAM] could only introduce his resolution 
by general consent. 7 

Objection was made. 

Mr. PICKENS said the House was now far in advance of the 
Senate in iis business. The tables relating to the revenue bill 


immediate action; the weather was warm enough to melt man- 
kind—and_he would therefore move that the House adjuurn 
over until Monday next. 

The yeas and nays were asked and ordered. 


some parts of the Hall, 

_ Mr. PICKENS said that, as he did not desire to press the mo- 
tion against what seemed to be the general sense of the House, 
he wouid withdraw it. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland renewed the motion, but, in 
compliance with the request of members around him, Mr. K. 
withdrew it. 

Mr. KING of Georgia moved that the House. proceed to the 
consideration of the following resolution heretofore reported by 
him from the Committee on Naval Affairs: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby directed 
to inquire into the expediency of aiding individuals or compa- 
nies in the establishment of lines of armed steamers between 
some ofour principal, Northern and Southern ports,end to fo- 
reign ports; to advertise for proposals for the establishment of 
such lines as he may deem most importantand practicable; and 
to report tothis House at the next session of Congress. 

The motion was not agrerd to. 

Mr. McKEON gave notice that he would move a reconsidera: 
tion ofthe vote on the resolution just adopted—and then moved 
an adjournment. 

On thie question the yeas and nays were called for and taken, 
resnlting in yeas 87, nays 115. 

Mr. McKEON then addressed the committee at considerable 
length in support of his motion, and offered an amendment, 
which provided for a committee of ten members, by a viva 
voce vote ofthe House, two members to be voted for at atime, 
to be limited in their investigations by the provisions of the 
con promise act. 

Mr. STOKELY of Ohio addressed the House at some length 
in opposition the motion for reconsideration. He argued m fa- 
vor ofa protective tariffand discriminating duties, and defended 
the American system, which he considered as an old friend al- 
ready dead and buried under this compromise act and under a 
heap ofabstractions. 

Me. S. went on to show the great advantages that would resolt 
from the acquirement of the information contemplated by the 
resolution, and earnestly opposed the motion for reconsidera- 
tion, 

Mr. PROFFIT then obtained the floorand moved the previous 
question on the reconsideration. 

The House then adjourned 


_IN SENATE. 
Sarunpay, July 25, 1841. 

Mr. TALLMADGE presented several memo- 
rials from cit'zens of the Staes cf New York and 
Pennsylvania, in favor of the immediate passage of 
a bankrupt law. 

The two resolutions submitted yesterday by Mr. 
Puetes, calling for information in relation to our 
commercial intercourse with Sardinia and other 
ccuntries, were taken up and adopied. 

THE BANKRUPT BILL. 

This bill was then read a third time, and on the 
question, “Shall this bil! pass??? 

Mr. TALLMADGE rose and spoke for up- 
wards of ax hour in favor of the passage of the 
bil. He expressed: the hope that there might be 
great unanimity in the vote, for the sake of the 
moral infiuence it would have on the measue. He 
was anxious, in thisinstance, that Senators should 
soar above the atmosphere of party, and unite in 
favor of alaw alike cailed for by the dictates of 
sound policy and correct judgment, 

Mr. BUCHANAN szid, when became to the 
Senate this morning, he did not expect to say a 
word, for not expecting the measure would be 
brovgkt up at this extra session, hehad left the 
| very copious notes he had made, athome, and was 


had not yet been furnished; there was no business requiring ` 


And there being strong manifestations against the motion in ` 


entirely. without ammunition. for the contest 
had as much sympathy for. the unfortunate debi 
as any man could have, but he thought that’ 
enact this bill would be te increase -evils rathe: 
than cure them. The facilities with which debtors.’ 


could wipe out their obligations might maze them less 


careful ir the contraction. of debis for the future. 
The besetting sin of thts country was a universal, 
love of money, a disposiion to-speculate and grow. 
richin a day, instead of by long and. patient in- 
dustry: Tse rein was needed in this case, and not 
thespur.. Here was a bill to rub out, and begin 
again; and he would venture to predict that, before 
two years expired, it would be repealed with. the. 
same unanimity that the bankrupt law. of Penn- 
sylvania had-been repealed. With alhhis sympa- 
thies in favor of the unfortunate, he regretted that 
he could not support the bill in its present form. 
He thougkt the number of bankrupt: exaggerated, 
There were not more than three millions: of voters, 
and could any man say that every sixth or seventh 
voter wasa bankrupt? itis decided that the State 
insolvent laws can discharge debtors froin all obli- 
gations incurred subsequently to the passage 
of such laws, between citizens of the same 
Siste. When the debtis due to the citizen..of 
another State, the State bankrupt law cannot dis- 
charge the liability, unless the creditor voluatarily 
takes his share of the dividends of the. debtor's es- 
tate, made under the local law. He (Mr. Bucma-: 
NAN) suggested as worth consideration, the idea’ 
that Congress might adoptand give valigity.to this 
State legislation, so as to make it effectual to re- 
lease fully those who were entitled to derive thair 
benefit within any State. He objected tothe: 
bill before the Senate as a voluntary bankrupt 
law from beginning to end, and retrospective. in 
its operation on all obligations. He referred 
to the result under former experiments of 
such laws, and gave the history of the bank- 
rupt law of 1800 It was passed for a limited 
period. Before its term had half run out, it was 
repealed by a vote of 99 to 13 in the House—in — 
the S-rate by 17 to 12. In Pennsylvania an inscl- 
vent law had passed in the nature of a bankrupt 
act, and it was unanimously repealed the next 
year. The calamities of 1819-20, produced another 
attemp! to estab‘ish a bankrupt system. The ob- 
jections which he then urged against the proposed 
jaw, in conjunction with Mr. Lowndes, was, that 
the machinery of the General Government was in- 
competent to such a system over so wide a juris- 
diction as that of the Union. The objections then 
urged were as appicable to the present measure. 
It was impossible to earry it into effect without 
multip'ying the courts of the United States to a 
very great extent. There must be ten times the. 
judicial force now existing. There must. be a sort 
of judicial consolidation throughout the Union. As 
it regards remote debtors situated in distant States, 
he impracticability of the attendance of their ere- 
ditors would make this law a sponge of all liabili- 
ties, without the possibility of guarding against 
frauds, or of protecting in any way the interests or 
creditors. He was willing to have a bankruptlaw 
which would execute itself. A composition an- 
thorizing the courts to discaarge debtors on their 
getting the consent of the majority 14 number and 
value of their creditors, and upon the surrender of 
all the raeans of the debtor for the benefit of the 
whole of his creditors. He would prophecy that 
this bankrzpt bill would produce the greatest ex- 
citement ever witnessed in the country. It would 
be repealed in as short a time as that of 1800. “In 
the meantime, there would be a rush upon the 
courts that would overwhelm those tribunals with 
business, and so. clog them.as to, arrest the execu-, 
tion of their ordinary fuac:ions. À 
Mr. WALKER replied to Mr. BucHanan’s ar- 
guments, contending for. the principles of the bill 
and its details. He pointed to the bankrupt law of 
Pennsylvania, the great. complaint against which 
was, that it was compulsory and partial in its bear- 
ing; and that was the reason why it had been re- 
pealed. He denied that the passage of this bill 
could have a tendency to expand credit; but, on 
the contrary, would havea reverse action. He 
thanked the Senator for the sympathy he had ex- 
pressed for unfortunate debtors; but he would 


rather have bad his vote than his sympathy; and 
he should have respected that sympathy much more 
if. the Senator had not made the powerful speech 
he did against them. If this law was not passed, 
the: thousands of unfortunate debtors in this 
country would either have to wear the chains of 
the slave, or become exiles from their native land. 
The argument that the law could not be executed 
wasan argument against the Constitution of the 
United States. There was no difficulty whatever in 
the execuiion of the law—all the details were 
Jeft to commissioners, and as to the testimony of 
‘witnesses at a distance, depositions could be taken. 
As to the law of 1800, on the repeal of which so 
much stress was laid, the principal cause of ob- 
jection against it was that it was a compulsory 
jaw. As to the Philadelphia law of 1812, it 
conferred privilege on the citizens of Phila- 
delphia in the discharge of their obligations 
‘which was denied to the citizens of the inte- 
rior of the State, and this privilege was considered 
so odious as to lead to the repeal of the law. In- 
stead of being a stimulus to excessive speculation, 
he contended that its operation would be precisely 
the reverse. In ‘stating the unequal operation of 
State laws, which released debtors in some States, 
while they who were equally honest and equally 
unfortunate, remained bound in others, the strong- 
est argument was adduced in favor of the passage 
ofa general bankrupt law, uniform in its opera- 
tion. No man could doubt that Congress has the 
power to grant the relief so loudly called for, and 
the States had not the power. 

Mr. BERRIEN replied at great length to the ar- 
guments of Mr. BUCHANAN, defending the princi- 
ples and details of the bill. He spoke of that fea- 
ture which took from the creditor the consent to re- 
lease, and placed the debtor under the majesty of 
the law, contending that if the debtor be free from 
stain, and has made an honest surrender of all his 
effects, he is placed under an unbiassed arbiter, the 
representative of the law, which he thought was a 
great improvement over all prior measures of the 


„kind. 

"Mr. PRENTISS said, as the bill involved very 
important principles, he would move that the ques- 
tion be taken by yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays having been ordered on the 
passage of the bill, the vote stood as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs, Barrow, Bates, Berrien, Choate, 
Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Hen- 
derson, Huntington, Ker, Merrick, Miller, More- 
head, Mouton, Phelps, Porter, Simmons, Smith of 
Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, Walker, White, 
Williams, Woodbridge and Young-—26. 

WAYS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Bayard, Benton, 
Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, 
Fulton, Grabam, King, Linn, McRoberts, Nichol- 
son, Pierce, Prentiss, Rives, Sevier, Smita of Con- 
necticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Woodbury and 
Wright—23. 
` So the bill was passed. 

FISCAL BANK BILL. 

Mr. CLAY then moved to take up the Bank bill, 
and requested that the question on agreeing with 
the committee on the several amendments should 
be taken separately on each. 

Tis motion having been agreed to, the question 
was taken, and several of the amendments were 
concurred in. 

The amendment to the 11th section having been 
read, viz: 

“Provided no assignment or transfer of stock shall at any 
time be made to others than citizens of the United States, or 


corporations and companies of the several States, or of the Uni- 
ted States, or Territories thereof; and, if otherwise made, the 


game shall be void, and the stock so nolawfully transferred | 


shall be forfeited and accrue to the surplus fund of the bank.” 
Mr. CLAY said he could not, on full reflection, 
agree to that amendment, It was putting a restric- 
tion on the holder, which would impair the value 
sf his property. He thought the other provisions, 
whieh forbid foreigners and foreign corporations 
from taking any stock, were amply suficient with- - 
put the insertion of this proviso. The bill already 
gontained almost every possible restriction, and yet 
foreats of war had been made on it from the other 


side. He hoped this amendment would not be 
agreed to. 
‘Mr. WALKER declared that to confine the tak- 
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ing of stock to citizens of the United States would 
be rendered entirely nugatory if this provision were 
abandoned. 
was allowed to be sold by owners to foreigners? 
and what guard would the other proviso be if Ame- 
rican owners could sell them at pleasure? None 
whatever. And this clause was put in expressly 
for the purpose of forbidding such sale. Tae Sena- 
tor from Kentucky had made some allusion to 
threats of war on the Bank, and he could tell that 
Senator that, if it is to be made, it would be much 
more likely, and there would be much stronger 
ground for it, if the Bank should be in possession 
of British stockholders, and in that event it would 
be more easily vanquished. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON made some observations; 
when 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama demanded the yeas and 
nays on the proposition. 

The question was then taken on concurring in 
the amendment, and it was decided in the afirma- 
tive—ayes 26, noes 24, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Benton, Bucha- 
nan, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Ful- 
ton, Graham, Henderson, King, Linn, McRoberts, 
Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, Rives, Sevier, Smith 
of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Wil- 
liams, Woodbury, Wright, and Young—26. 

NAYS—Messrs. Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Ber- 
rien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, 
„Evans, Huntington, Ker, Merrick, Miller, More- 
head, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Simmons, 
Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, White, 
and Woodbridge—24. 

The following amendment to the 17th section 
having been read— 

“Giving to any number of stockholders of said Bank not less 
than fen, and to their agents or attorneys in fact, the privi- 
lege in such examination to inspect any and all private and in- 


dividnal accounts, dealings, and accomimodatious with said 
Bank and its several offices of discount and deposite.” 


Mr. CLAYTON hoped the amendment would 
not be concurred in, and pointed out the effects 
likely to ensue from its adoption. 

Mr. WALKER said this amendment was made 
cn his motion, and had been concurred in by 
the Whig side of the Senate. If there was any 
one subject on which the Whigs were more united 
than on another, it was on this very provision. 
Could it be possible that, after all the abuses which 
experience had shown to have sprung from the 
want of such a feature in a charter, it could now 
be voted down? Unless gentlemen intended that 
all the proceedings of the Bank shovld be veiled 
in secrecy and mystery, they would not interfere 
with that proposition. 

Mr. CLAY said the cvils which gentlemen 
seemed to faney, could not cceur. If there was 
any bank bill which came within a hundred miles 
of the present in point of guards and restrictions, 
he should like to see it. What did the prior clause 
of the section sas? Fiad not the head of the Trea- 
sury the right to inspect books, papers, and even 
accounts of individuals? Was not the condition of 
the Bank to be published monthly? And were not 
the Bank and its branches open at all times to the 
free and unrestricted inspection of a committee of 
either House of Congress, committee of the stock- 
holders, and to each and all the directors of the 
Bank? And yet Senators talk of “shrouding in 
secrecy! veiling in mystery,” when the present 
charter had outstripped all that had ever preceded 
it, in the care taken to prevent every abuse. By 
the amendmentas it stood, any namber of stock- 

Iders less than ten, and owning only a single 
share of steck, whice might have been obtained 
only the day before, have the rigetto go into an 
examination of all the private dealings of the 
Bank. Such aciause would piace the institution 
completely at the disposal of iisevemies. Persons, 
from whim, capice, or malice, could derange or 
interrupt its functions. 
ic modify the amendment so as to insert after the 
word ten, “whe shill hold in their own right five hun- 
dred shares ef said Bank, and Shall have held the same 
ihree months prior thereto.” 


Mr. WALKER said that the amendment had 


not 


heen placed where it stood after a solemn argu- 
ment in the committee. Now the proposition was 
to open the examination to the rieh and wealthy 


He would therefore move | 


What difference did it make if stock | 


stockholder, but not to the poor. Before an ex- 
amination can be made, the stockholders must own 
five thousand dollars worth of stock, while ten indi- 
viduals with one or more shares only could not have 
that privilege. Why make the rich stockholder 
more powerful than he was? Why make so odious 
a discrimination, and one so directly at war with 
the genius and spirit of our institutions? Why net 
leave it open to all? He should demand the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. CLAY. The poor! the poor! were to be 
abridged of their rights! How so? Was itto be 
supposed that any ten stockholders who might get 
hold of asingle share for the purpose of prying 
into private accounts ef individuals, or of destroy- 
ing the institution, would be permitted to do so? 
What merchant, what business man, would keep 
his accounts or make his deposites in such an in- 
stitution, under such circumstances? The object 
was not, as the Senator had supposed, to prevent 
examination; but he did not desire to see the 
amount so small that any speculator or his agent 
should have the power to examine into the con- 
cerns of the Bank for sinister purposes. ‘The Se- 
nator from Mississippi was mistaken in supposing 
that each one of the stockholders should hold five 
hundred shares; it was that amount in their aggre- 
gate capacity; it was necessary that amount should 
be represented before such examination was made; 
and any stockholders having cause for fear could 
at any time associate together—that was, any nine 
of thera could associate with one, if they pleased, 
soas to secure the object. The principle of his 
amendment came from the other Flouse—the popu- 
lar, the democratic branch. 

Mr. WALKER was not aware that the other 
branch had adopted the feature. 

Mr. CLAY said it Was in the report from the 
committee to that body. 

The question on the amendment being taken, the 
vote stood ayes 25, noes 25, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, 
Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, 
Evans, Graham, Hun ington, Ker, Merrick, Mil- 
ler, Morehead, Phelps, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, 
Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, 
White, and Woodbridge—25. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Barrow, Benton, Bucha- 
nan, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, 
Henderson, King, Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, 
Nicholson, Pierce, Porter, Sevier, Smith of Con- 
necticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Williams, 
Woodbury, Wright; and Young—25. 

So the motion was lost. 

Mr. CLAY now expressed the hope that the en- 
tire amendment would be rejected. 

Mr. PORTER had voted for the amendment, 
He had some experience in relation to the banking 
principle, and he thought the principle of publicity 
a very salutary one; but he was nol aware at the 
time of the abuse to which it might be subjected. 
He would move to modify the amendment se as to 
iasert after the word ten, “each of whom shall 
hold not less than five shares.” 

Mr. WALKER professed himself satisfied with 
the modification, and it was adopied, 

Ths question was then taken on concurring in 
the amendment as amended, and decided in the ne- 
gative, as follows: 

YEAS—Messers. Ailen, Penton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, Hen- 
derson, King, Linn, MeRoberts, Monton, Nichol- 
son, Pierce, Porter, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, 
Sturgeon, Tarpan, Walker, Wiliams, Weodbury, 
Wright, and Young—24, 

NWAYS—Messra. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay- 
ard, Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Dixon, Evans, Graham, Huntington, Ker, Mer- 
rick, Milier, Morehead, Phelps, Prentiss, Preston, 
Rives, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Southard, 
Tallmadge, White, and Woodbridge—26. 

So the amendment was lost. f 


The Senate then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
; _ Sarounpay, Juiy 24, 1841. 
The journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
By general consent, petitions and memorials were presented 
by the following gentlemen, and were appropriately referred: 
Messrs. HUNT and BOWNE of New York. 
(Mr. Hun? presented the memorial of Richard P. Merrick 


aud others, of Greenbush village and vicinity, Rensselaer coun- 
ty; New York, praying the passage of a bankrupt law; which 
was referred:to the Cominitiee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, to whom the billon this subject had been referred.} 

Mr. POPE of Kentucky. 

Mr. PAYNE of Alabama. 

Mr. IRWIN of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GIDDINGS of Ohio. ~ 

Several other gentlemen rose for a similar purpose, when 

Mr. WARREN gave notice that he objected to the reception 
of petitions and memorials, or motions to print, made out of 
order. . 


REVENUE LAWS. 

The unfinishe. business of yesterday was the motion of Mr. 
McKeon to reconsider the vote by which the House had adopt- 
ed the following resolution: š J 

Resolved, That a committee of niné members, not more 
than one of whom shall be from any. one State, be appointed by 
the Chair, to sit during the recess, for the purpose of taking 
evidence at the principal ports of entry and elsewhere, as to the 
operation of the existing system and rates of duties on imports 
upon the manufacturing, agricultural, and commercial inte- 
rests of the country, and of procuring, generally, such informa- 
tion as may be useful to Congress in any revision of the reve- 
nue laws which may be attempted at the next session. 

The pending question was on seconding the motion of Mr. 
Prorrit for the previous question. 

Mr. FLOYD moved a call of tne House, and asked the yeas 
and nays on that motion; which were ordered, and, beiag 
taken, were—yeas 82, nays 93. ž 

So a call of the House was refused. 

And the question recurring on seconding the demand for the 
previous question— 

There was a second. 

Mr. LEWIS WILLIAMS asked the yeas and nays on order- 
ing the main question; which were not ordered. 

And the main question was ordered to. be taken. 

The main question, Shall the vote be reconsidered? was 
then taken, and decided in the affirmative, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. L. W. Andrews, Arrington, Atherton, Banks, 
Bidlack, Birdseye, Bowne, Boyd, Aaron V. Brown, Charles 
Brown, Milton Brown, Burke, Sampson H. Butler, William O. 
Butler, Green W, Caldwell Patrick C. Caldwell, John Camp- 
bell, , William B. Campbell, Thomas J. Campbell, Ca- 
ruthers, Cary, Chapman, Nathan Clifford, Clinton, Cra- 
vens, Cross, Daniel, Garret Davis, Richard D. Davis, Dean, 
Deberry, Dimock, Doan, Doig, Eastman, John ©. Edwards, 
Egbert, Everett, Ferris, John G Floyd, €. A. Floyd, Fornance, 

m. Ò. Goode, Gordon, Green, Gustine, Harris, J. Hastings, 
Hays, Holmes, Elopkins, Houck, Houston, Hubard, Hunter, 
Ingersoll, Jack, Cave Jolmson, John W. Jones, Keim, Andrew 
Kennedy, Lane, Lewis, Lion, Littlefield, Lowell, Abraham 
McClellan, McKay, McKeon, Mallory, Marchand, J. T. Masor, 
Mathews, Medi, Miller, Newhard, Oliver, Owsley, Payne, 
Pickens, Plumer, Reding, Rencher, Rhett, Riggs, Rogers, 
Sautord, Saunders, Shaw, Shepperd, Shields, Snyder, Sprigg, 
Steenrod, Sumter, John B. Thompson, Richard W, Thompson, 
Turney, Van Buren, Ward, Warren, Watterson, Weller, West- 
brook, J. W. Williains, ©. H. Williams, and Wise—106. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, 8. J. Andrews, Arnold, aycrigg, 
Babcock, Baker, Black, Blair, Boardman, Borden, Brewster, 
Briggs, Brockway, Bronson, Burnell, Calhoun, Chittenden, 
John C. Clark, Staley N. Clarke, Cowen, Cranston, Cushing, 
Wm. C. Dawson, John Edwards, Fessenden, Fillmore, Gates, 
Gentry, Giddings, Goggin, Patrick G. Goode, Greig, Hall, 
Halsted, Wm. S. Hastings, Henry, Howard, Hudson, Hunt, 
James Irvin, W. W. Irwin, James, Johu P. Kennedy, King, 
Lawrence, S. Mason, Mathiot, Mattocks, Maxwell, Maynard, 
Morgan, Morris, Morrow, Nisbet, Osborne, Parmenter, Pen- 
dleton, Pope, Proffic, Ramsey, Benjamin Randal, Randolph, 
Rayner, Ridgway, Russell, Saltonstall, Sergeant, Simonton, 
Slade, Smuh, Stanly, Stratton, Stuart, Summers, Taliaferro, 
Tillinghast, Toland, Tomlinson, Triplett, Trumbull, Wallace, 
Edward D. White, T. W. Williams, Lewis Williams, J. L. 
Wilhams, Winthrop, Yorke, Augustus Young, and John 
Young—90 = 

20 the vote was reconsidered, t 

And the question recurring on the adoption of the resolu- 
tion— $ 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland moved to lay the resolution on 
the table; which motion having been agreed to— 

The resolution was laid on the table. O 

Mc, BRIGGS moved that the House take up and consider a 
motion heretofore submitted by him, providing that 5,000 extra 


copies of the reportof Mr. BARNARD on the bankrupt law be 
yrinted. d S 

l Mr CAVE JOUN-ON objected to taking up the resolntion 
a thistime. E aie ‘ i 

"the SPEAKER said that the motion was made some 
days ago. 


Mr. J ANSON replied that a good many resolutions had 
the precedence of ihis one, and he objected to taking it up out 
of its order. 

Mr. vROFFIT ingvived of the Speaker whether a resotu- 
tion offered by him, (Mr. P.) on a former day, providing for 
certain alterations in the rules of the House, was not new in 


order? N 
The SPEAKER replied, not yet. 
ARMED STEAMERS. 


On motion of Mr. THOMAS BUTLER KING the Tfouse 
took up for consideration the following resoiution, here- 
tofore offered by Mr. K from the Committee on Naval Af- 
alts: i A 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby directed 
to inquire into the. expediency of aiding individuals or compa- 
niesi oar establishment of lines of armed steamers between 
some of our principal Northern and Southern ports, and 
to foreign ports; to advertise for proposals for the establish- 
mentof such lines as he may deem most important and prac- 
ticable; and to report to this House ai the next session of Con- 


Erie CAVE JOHNSON moved to lay the resolution on the 
ae IRWIN asked Mr, J. to withdraw the motion, in Sider'to 
enable him (Mr. 1.) to offer an amendment, extending ike sub- 
jectematter of the inquiry. 
Mr. JOHNSON declined. 
_ And the question pene taken, 
olution on the table. | . 
wand the question recurring on the adoption thereof 


the House refused to lay the 


‘CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Mr. CAVE JOHNSON asked the 
were ordered. 

Mr. LEWIS WILLIAMS called for the reading of the resolu- 
tion; which having been read— 

Mr. IRVIN offered the following amendment: 

“After the words ‘foreign ports, insert the words, ‘and ou the 
rivers Mississippi, Missouri, Ohic, and the Lakes” 

_ “And then insert, as additional resolutions, the follow- 
ingg 

“ Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be, ashe is here- 
by, directed to inquire and report tothe next session of Con- 
gress as to the expediency.of purchasing and establishing 
a site for a ship yard on the Ohio or Mississippi river, to 
serve asa depot for naval stores and to give the means for re- 
pairs. : 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be also instruct- 
ed to inquireand report as to the expediency of establishing 
depots for coal to he used in the naval service at Mobile, Pen- 
sacola, Key West, and such other pointsas may be deemed 
suitable.” 

Mr. STEENROD askedthe yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment; which were ordered. 

Mr. IRWIN addressed the House briefly in favor of his 
amendment. 

Mr. I. having concluded and the morning ‘hour having ex- 
pired within a few minutes— 

Mr. CUSHING moved that the House resolve itself into 
Committee ef the Whole on the state of the Union, with a 
view to take up the bill in relation to duties and drawhacks. 
His object was to give the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means an opportunity of making bis opening statement; 
after which, asall the papers had not yet been furnished, he 
hoped the committee would rise and report progress, and that 
the House would adjourn. 

Mr. GILMER asked the yeas and nayson them ition; which 
were refused. 

And the question being taken, the motion, byay 115, noes 
not counted, was agreed to. 

REVENUE BILL. 

So the House resolved itself into Committee ofth: Whole 

on the State of the Union, (Mr. Cusxine of Massachusetts in the 


yeas and nays; which 


chair.) ` 

Mr. FILLMORE moved that the committee take ap the bill 
inrelation to duties on drawhacks, commonly known as the 
revenue bill. 

Mr. PICKENS called for tellers on the motion; and they 
were ordered. 

And Messrs Horxins of Virginia, and Youne of New York, 
were appointed in that capacity. 

Mr. GILMER and Mr. SHIELDS rose to inquire of the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and- Means whether 
the tabular statements so much spoken of had been ob- 
tained? z 

Mr. FILLMORE. They are notyet laid on our tables. 

Mr. SHIELDS inquired when they might beexpected? 

Mr. FILLMORE said they might be expected every monent. 
He had sent for them. 

And the question on the motion of Mr. Friupmorg_ was then 
taken, and decided in thé affirmative—ayes 90, noes 78. 

So the committee took up the revenue bill. 

And the biil having been read through, was then read by sec- 
tions. : 

‘And the question being on the first section thereof— 

Mr. FILLMORE said that the few remarks he intended to 
make before the committee at this time, would be confined 
mainly to the principles contained in the first section of the 
bill. hat was the priscipal section inasmuch as it related 
to the raising of revenue. The other sections, it would be per- 
ceived, were intended to carry out the first and to prevent 
frands, &c. Heshould, therefore, say but litte with regard to 
these sections, confining himself chiefly to the first; and he 
would most respectfully solicit the aitention of the committee 
to the few remarks he was about to offer, for they were in- 
tended solely for the committee, and not for publication, 

The first question presented was, what amount revenue will 
be necessary to carry on the operations of the Government 
for the coming yeur; and the next question was, what amount, 
of revenue may we reasonably expect from the operation of 
the laws now in force, and should there be a deficiency, how 
was tt to be supplied? We must in the first place inquire (said 
Mr. F) what amount of revenue is indispensable to an econo- 
mical administration of the Government principle he 
heartily concurred in—but when we are to pass on this question 
we must draw some lights from past experience, and see what 
amount hasbeen actually expended in former years, in order to 
form a correct judgment as to what we must expend in time to 
come: On this branch ofthe subject, he would call the atteution 
of the committec to a statement he held in his hand, showing 
the expenditures of the Government for the last twelve years; 
and more especially would he draw their aftention to the ex- 
penditnres of the last four years, The statement, Mr. F. said, 
was confined simply to the | list, fortifications, works of in- 
ternal improvement, appr ious for the Indian department, 
and for the naval establishment, For thase objects, thè expen- 
ditures of the Goverament for the last four years were—- 


the year 1837, - $ - - $31,610,000 
Pog eyg 1833, - : k ~~“ 31541,000 

“ “ 1839, - < X - 25443,0000 ° 

u “ 1840, - : - 22,389,000 


In round numbers; making an average expenditure, in round 
numbers, ineach -f the last four years, of twenty-seven millions 
six hundred and ninety-seven thousand dollars, independent of 
the Post Office Department, and independent of all the trust 
funds in the management of the Government. He would not 
now go into the investigation, Mr. F. said, to show how the ex- 
penditures of the last four yeats may, with ecomomy, be re- 
duced; but would reserve his remarks on this subject for a fu- 
e occasion. 

we asked if the appropriations for the Florida 
war were included in the gentieman’s estimate? 

Mr. FILLMORE said they were, fle would now proceed to 
the question of what was the probable amount of revenue we 
right reasonably calculate on receiving for thenext four years? 
Jn order to determine this question. I would be necessary to 
look at the laws, as they now -tand; and he should, in taking 
this view, assume that all the acts passed by the House of Re- 
presentatives would become laws, they not having been reject- 
ed by the other House. 


Mt. F. here took a view of the effects of the compromise 
I| act, inthe course of which he said that by that act one tenth 
lL of the customs over twenty-five per cent. ad valorem was to 
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come off on the Ist January, 1834; and on the Ist January, 
another tenth was to be deducted; on. the Ist Fey ee 
another tenth; andon the Ist January, 1840,another tenth; and 
on the ist Ja: uary, 1842, three- tenths more; andon the lst 
July, 1842, the remaining three tenths were to be deducted, so 
that, on that day, what was usually termed the: compromise: 
act, was to go fully into effect, and reduce the revenue to 20 per. 
cent, ad valorem on all articles imported into the country. It 
appeared from a report submitted to this House, (he meant the 
financial report of the Secretary of the Treasury, document No. 
2, page 20,) showing the amount of imports for the seven‘years, 
from 1834 to 1840 inclusive, that there were imported into'this’ 
country one hundred and forty-one million four hundred andse. 
venty-six thousand seven hundred and sixty-nine dollars worth 
of goods, of which. seventy-one million seven- hundred and 
twenty-eight thousand three hundred and. twelve dollars: were: 
free of duty, and sixty-nine millions seven handred and forty- 
eight thousand four hundred and fifty-seven dollars paid duty.: 
Then, having these amounts, and knowing-that, by the compro- 
mise act, articles paying duty over 20 per ct. and many of them 
paid more, were to be reduced down to. that standard, and all 
were to pay only 20 per cent, what would be the amount‘of re- 
venue from thatsource? Why, its gross amount would only 
be thirtecn millions nine hundredand fifty thousand dollars in 
round bumbers—that is, taking the average of goods imported 
in the last seven years, the whole gross amount of duty that 
would pass into the Treasury, did all the imported articles.pay. 
the highest rate of duty, would only be thirteen millions nine 
hundred and fifty-four thousand dollars— say fourteen millions 
of dollars in round numbers. ` 
In reply to a question by Mr, Hapersnam, Mr. F. said he did- 
did not propose togo mto the average of the home valuation 
as compared with the foreign valuation. He was not now, 
speaking of the amountof revenue that would be produced by 
this bil]; on the contrary he was speaking of what we might 
reasonably expect from the operation of existing laws. Ashe. 
said before, the whole amount of revenue which we might cal- 
culate on from the existing laws, would be only fourteen mil- 
lions in gross. Now what amount might be expected to be 
paid, for expenses of collection, for drawbacks. and fishitig 
bounties, &c. Now atable had been prepared at the: Treasury 
Department exhibiting that result, to which he begged leave to: 
cali the attentior: of the committee. It was document 21, page 
29. łe would refer the committee to pages 10 and 11, for the: 
purpose of showing what had been the amount of duties re» 
funded for the last six years, on drawbacks, on refined sugar, 


it appeared that the annual average of the gross duties. from 
1834 to 1839, were twenty-three millions, one hundred and ge- 
venty-six thousand dollars, There was refunded under the de- 
cisions of the courts, of that sum, six hundred and seventy-one 
thousand dollars; there was paid back for drawbacks on mer- 
chandise exported, two millions and odd thousand dollars; there 
was refunded for drawbacks on refined sugar one hundred and , 
forty-cight thousad dollars; for drawbacks on domestic distilled 
spirits, nine thousand dollars; for bounties on pickled fish. seven 
thousand dollars; for fishing bounties, a little more than a quarter 


one million four hundred and twenty-two thousand dollars, 
All these sums to.be deducted from the gross revenue, amounted 
to four milliois six hundred and seventy-two thousand dollars, 
leaving but nine millions two hundred and éeventy-eight thou- 
sand dollars comingin annually from this source. Now. if. the 
expenditures cf the past Administration for the last four years 
is w be the siandard for the expenditures of the coming year, 
we have an expenditure of twenty-three millions to be provided 
for by a revenue of $9,278,000, 

Mr. INGERSOLL inquired what were the angual average 
per centage for collecting the revenue. 

Mr. FILLMORE said the average of expense for col-. 
Jecting annually was one $1,422,755 45; the gentleman 
could make the calculation himsel to get at the 
per centage. In speaking of the amount of deductions, 
he had taken the expenses for the Jast four yeärs, whic 
was perhaps not a fair mode of arriving at a correct. ro- 
sul; for as duties fall off so do the drawback; but it was not so 
with the expenses of collecting; for the salaries of the officers of 
the customs would always remain the same. After some fur- 
ther remarks, Mr. F. said that it might beasked how, te ope- . 
rations of this Government had been carried.on forthe last four 
years, when under the operations of these laws these reductions 
look place. He had in part expiained this, by showing the 
operations of the compromise act, ae 

Tle bad intended to say something of the probable reduction 
of expenditure, but on looking at the clock he perceived he had 
ho time to devoe to that branch of the subject, and would pro- 
ceed at once to show how the last Administration got on under 
the changes produced by the compromise act. Jn the first 
place, they had means which the present Administration did 
not possess, and which had been exhausted, Mr. F. here read 
au estimate for the purpose of showing that the past Adminis- 
tration had ananrount of $31,310,000 over and above the cus- 
toms, Which the present Administration will not have the ad- 
vantage of; and aiso went on to show that the deficiency of re. 
venue for the present year would be eighteen millions and ‘odd 
dollars. Now how was this deficiency to be supplied? One 
way was to reduce the expenditures of the Government within 
therevenue; but the probable revenue would be only ten mil- 
lions of dollars; and didany one suppose, with the experience , 
of thelast four years, that the operations of this Government 
could be carried on with that limited amount? Mr. F. here re- 
ferred to the number of private claimants and to the claims -of 
the States of Maine, Alabama and Louisiana, -which, he said, 
must be provided for. He had noapprehensions, however, that 
would abject to the imposition of- 
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ople or this country 

cack burdens as were necessary to pay the honest debts of the 
Government, and would answer for it that his constituents 
would cheerfully bear them. The only remaining question 
then was, bow should this money be raised? Was it to be 
yaised by direct taxation? Believing that there were nat five 
eentiemen inthe House mM favor of raising revenue by this 
means, he wouid not waste a. moment in opposing it. It was 
enough to turn our eyes to England to see the odious and op». 
pressive operation of this system. Be took it therefore as the 
only allernative that. the deficit is the Treasury must be sup 
plied by duties on merchandise broughtinto the country. Mr. 
F. called the attention of the committee to the recommendation 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, as a temporary measure, to 
levy. a duty @ 20 per cent. on certain enumerated articles, 
which would give for this year about five millions; for the next 

ty-two millions; and for the year after. about 


year about twen 


disulled spirits, and fishing bounties. Now by this statement, . 


of a mition; and the expense of collecting this revenue was’ - 
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twenty millions. This was the only remedy. A public debt 
was odious to the country, and.direct taxation was out of the 
question. To show that this deficit was anticipated by the for- 
mer Secretary of the Treasury, aud that he agreed with the 


~ present Secretary in the made of supplying it, Mr F. cal'ed the 


attention of the committee to the report of Mr. Secretary Wood- 
bury, made on the 18ih January, 1841; in which he, afer going 
into an examination of the probabie receipts into the Treasury, 
finally proposed w make a selection from all the free articles, 
andimpose aduty of 20 percent. ad valorem on them. Mr. 
F, then enumerated the articies imported duty free, on which 
Mr. Woodbury proposed to levy a doty of 20 per cent. 

The CHAIR here announced that Mr, FiuLmorr’s hour had 
expired. 

{Cries of “go on—go on.” ) 

Mr.F. said he had something yetto say, butthat he would 
not trespass on the rule ofthe House. 3 

Mr, ATHER { ON raised the point of order that it was not in 
order for the chairman to announce to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr, Firnmors] that the hour hadexpired. Mr. A. read 
the 126th rule as sustaining him in bis position. 

After some conversation, in which Messrs, ATHERTON, 
CALHOUN of Massachusetts,and BOTTS participated, 

The CHAIRMAN derided (that under the resolution hereto- 
fore adopted on the motion of Mr. Warren) it was the duty of 
the chairman to announce when the hour. had expired. What 
the effect of that annuciation must be, it would be for the com- 
mittee to say, 

No appeal was taken from this decision. 

The CHAIRMAN then gave the floor ta = 

Mr. LAWRENCE of Pennsylvania who moved to amend 
the first ection of the bill by including amongst the articles ex- 
onerated from the operation thereof, the articles of “tea and 
eotfee,”? 

Mr. PICKENS requested Mr. L. to yield the fluor to enable 
him (Mr. P,) to move an amendment éxonerating also the arti- 
¢les of “salt and iron,” 

Mr. LAWRENCE declined to yield. 3 

Mr. PICKENS gave notice that he would, when in order, 
offer such an amendment. 

Mr. LAWRENCE (who will beentitted to the floor when the 
consideration of the billshall be resumed) moved that the com- 
mittee rive; which motion prevailing, 

The committee ruse, reported progress, and obtained leave to 
sit again, k 
Me UNDERWOOD moved that the bill from the Senate In 
relation to the census (now on the Speaker's table) be taken up 
and referred to a select. committee of seven members. 
Mr, ROOSEVELT (remarkiog that a precisely similar bill 
had been reported by the committee of this House) moved the 
reference of the Senate bill tothe Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union. 
Some conversation followed, in which Messrs. UNDER- 
eee ROOSEViLY, and JOHN T. MASON pantici- 
pated. 
When Mr, ROOSEVELT withdrew his motion. 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Maryland renewed it. 
"And the question being taken, the House refused to refer 
tho bill to tne Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, 

_And the bill wasthen reforred to a elect committee, to con- 
sist of seven members. : 

And, on motion of Mr. LINN, 

The House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Monpay, July 26, 1841. 

Mr. SEVIER presented a leiter from the Secre- 
tary of War in relation to the claim of a Choctaw 
Indian now in this city, praying for the confirma- 
lion of certain land tities to that tribe. Tt was re- 
terred tothe Committee on Indian Affairs, 

Mr. CLAY of Ken:ucly said as there was no- 
thing else belore the Senate he would present a peii- 
tion, signed by many respectable inkabi:anis of the 
city cf Washington, who were men of business, cail- 
ing the aitention of Congress to the busine scondiiion 
of the District of Columbia, owing to the state 
in which the banks of the District were lefi by the 
late Administration, and respectfully asking the 
recharter of the banks of the District for a limi ed 
time. He presented this petition with much sa- 
tistaction, being personally acquainted with ma- 
ny of the petitioners, and he asked a consi- 
eration of thcir request, On his moiion, the pe- 
tition was laid on the table, and ordered to be 
printed, 

The orders of the day being then called, the 
Fiscal Bank bill came up on the farber conside- 
yation of the amendments adopted in committee of 
the whole. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky said he wished 
to propose some amendments to the amend- 
ment providing that the Bank shall not ia- 
crease the amount of debts du? to it when the 
notes in circulation exceed three times the 
amount of specie in its vaults. He wished to 
modify it so as to provide that the Bank shall not, 
“knowingly,” increase the amount cf debts due to it, 
when the notes in circulation exceed three times the 
amount cf specie in its vaults, and whenever such 
excess takes place, “ii shall be the duty of said cor- 
poration to return to this proportion, wih as little 
delay as will be safe and practicable.” The parext 
Bank might not be aware ata given moment of the 
simte. of the branches, and might, without knowing 
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it, incur a forfeiture of charier. It weuld answer 
every purpose if as soon as the Bank could ascer- 
tain the proportions of circulation and specie, it 
should, if there was an excess ef circula ion, call it 
ia giadually. 

The verbal amendments suggested by Mr. CLAY, 
were then adopted. 

The committee’s amendment prohibiting the di 
rectors of any ofice of discount and deposite from 
becoming berrowers to a larger amount than 
$10,006 each, next came under consideration. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky opposed the amendment. 
He heid that this provision would deter many prac- 
ticai business men from becoming directors of the 
brarches, as the directors receive no salary, and by 
this amendment it was proposed to cat off a!l loans 
to them, Hecontended that the entire prohibition 
of loans to the selaried directors of the Bank was a 
suflicient restriction, 

Mr. WALKER said this restriction was now 
more necessary than ever. Had the amendment 
been retaiced which gave ten steckholders a right 
to inspect the affairs of the Bank, it might have 
Operated as some restraint on the directors; but that 
having been voted down,there was now anadditiona! 
reason for retaining the amendment limiting them 
as to the amount they shall jend each other. There 
is really no pubiicity at all insured by the bill as it 
now stands—no possible means by which the peo- 
ple can obtain in’ormation as to the affairs of the 
institution, It appeared as if all the guards and 
restrictions which the committee had taken so much 
pains and time to incorporate with the bill, were to 
be cut off one by one, now inSenate. He supposed 
this was to be followed up by another motion of 
the Senator from Kentucky to strike out the amend- 
ment prohibiting members of Congress from be- 
coming borrowers of the Bank? 

Mr. CLAY. Certainly, sir; certainly, sir. 

Mir WALKER animadverted on such a course 
of procedure, and pointed out that the effect would 
be thatthe new Bank would be subject to all the 
corruptions snd abuses which bad been proved 
against the old United States Bank. If this amend- 
ment is stricken cut, there will be no restraint 
whatever to prevent directors from loaning out 
amongst themselves just as much of the capital of 
the Bank as they please. There would not even 
be the salutary check of publicity. All chance of 
that had been voted down. He (Mr. WALKER) 
had before, when the subject was debated in com- 
mittee, brought forward documents which showed 
that ont ofa binking capital of fifty-two millions, 
the Bank directors had loaned oet to themselyes 
seventeen millions, "Phe ruin of the late Bank of 
the Uniied States was brought about by the very 
abuses which it was the « bj-el af these restrictions 
to remedy; the loans to directors and their frends 
had, to a great extent, swallowed up the capital of 


the late Bank, and deprived the ecmmerc al com- || 


munity of the aid which formed ene 
texts for such an institution. 
stockholders, in their report, while they admitted 
alltsese abuses, gave, as their sole reason for 
voting down the proposition to make ikem public, 
that it would injure the credit of the Bank—ihat is, 
there was no reason for withholding the names of 
these to whom the direc'ors hed lent out the funds, 
but that it would sink the credit of the Bank lower 
than itwas. Yet, here, in preparing a charter for 
anew Bank, the Senator froin Kentucky proposes 
to strike out the enly resirictions in the bill against 
the directors loaning out to themselves any amount 
they please. He wishes to have no limitation bat 
their own discretion. His only reason is, that he 
wishs induceme:.ts to be held out to business men 
and enterprising men to become cirectors, These 
are the very men who should have limitations set 
upon them. They will want sll the discounts 
themselves. If they go be; ond their own wants 
they are the very persons most likely to loan 
out the poblic funds in the most improvident 
manner to others. Phe sort «f men who: hould be 
induced to beeume direc‘ors are prudent men, who 
have made fortunes for them-elves—retired mer- 
csanis—men who do net want to borrow money — 
who know the prudent use of it, and can best judge 
of the persons and oceasions-in all cases of appli- 
cation for loans and discounts, 


of the pre- 
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The committee of | 


Be a sh eR manaa ananasa E =r i à à 
I Mr. HUNTINGTON recapitulaied Mr. Ciay’s 


arguments against the amendment, and was prog- 
ccedirg to show the injastice of excluding members 
of Congress from the benefits of ths insti:ution, 
when be was iniormed ihat branch of the subject 
was not then aitsnue, He reverted to he amend- 
ment restriciing directors from becoming borrowers 
to a larger amount than $10,000; and asked, were 
such men as John Jacob Asior to be excluded from 
becoming directors of the New York Branch, be- 
cause they might happen to be endorsers to a larger 
amount itan $10,000 on bills ef exchange disecuil- 
ed by the Bana? 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama regarded the present 
motion as purentous in its charecier, Tis effecit 
would be t9 opea the Bank, with ali its immense 
capital, to those who managed iis affairs, wuhedt 
lmi ation or restiction. As the secon now 
stood, inclnding the proviso, the liability of each 
director may amount to a sum “not excecding ten 
thousand dollars.” In other words, every duector 
may borrow $19,000 of the Bank, under the sec- 
tion asitstauds; and, from the exper.ence of the 
past, Mr. C. doubted not most of them would avail 
themselves of the privilege. Was it not most un- 
reasonabie for the Senator fiom Kentucky [Mr. 
Cray] to desire to move this restriction altcgether, 
and suffer directors to borrow as much as they 
thought propet? Remove this restiiction, and 
there would be nothing to prevent them from divid- 
ing out the entire capital of the Bank amongst 
themselves—and, ai some of the bianches, there 
was litle doubt they would do it. He (Mr. ©.) 
had, on another occasion, alluded to the fact, that 
he had known an instance, when the directors of a 
bank, with a capital of two millions of dollars, 
had loaned to themselves, their relations, and 
those connected with them in business, to th 
amount of $2.800,000—sbout $800,000 more than 
the capital cctually paid in! Ifthe motion of the 
Senator from Kentucky, destroying the amend- 
ment made in Committee of the Whole prevailed, 
what wouid remain to prevent the directors of this 
Bank from perpetrating a similar outrage? Had 
gentlemen estimated the amount which might be 
borrowed by the directors of ail the branches under 
the amendment as it now stood? Lf ihey had not, 
he hoped they would do so before voting on the 
motion of the Senator from Kentucky. Should 
there be established only one branch in each of ihe 
States and Territories, the number would be twen- 
ty-pine; and the aggregale number of directors of 
all the branches (ailu wing nine to a brench) wontd 
be two hundred and sixiy-one; ard $10 000 to each 
direccor would aveount to $2,610 CO0—equal to 
more than a iv part of the coute capital of ihe 
Bark. 'Bols would certat 
reetors oi t inat co 
be more than riesce had shown, 
that it wouid be Lener to res:rain them allogeiber, 
It was his (Mr. C's) opinion that bank directors 
sbosld never be boriowers of the institution whois 
affaiss they maneged. They ought not to be men © 
wto stced in need of acecmmodations. "The ten- 
dency was to coriuplion and mismaaagement, as 
had been fully de:.onsiraied by past experience, 
He called on gentlemen to look at the history cf 
the late Bank cf the United States—to see the inil- 
Hons which liad been leaned to officers and direct- 
ors—and the manner in which they had bean suf- 
fered to exinguish those vast debis by iransiers of 
Texan bonds, railroad stocks, and other siocks of 
every possible description at their nominal amount, 
when their real vaine, in many instances, Was not 
more than 25 cenis `n the dollar. It wasthus thatthe 
stocktoldeis and creditors of the Bank had been de- 
frauded of their capital aud their just rights.. Piese 
were facts agaicsi which we shouid not close our 
eyes, We need Loi expect men have become more 
borest or incorrustibie. Phe bet way to kee 
men hones‘ is to lead them not into temptation,” 

Mr. ©. said ihe ter Hom Kentucky [Mr 
Chay] bad declare purpose to follow up ihis 
moios by as sagree to ibe amendment 
which restrained ‘of Congress from bore 
rowing. He depreeated this, if possible, more 
thon che motion more im-nediately befoie the Se. 
nele, Cupgiess was to anpoiat cummittees to ex: 
amine the Bank and branches—members of Cons 
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gress were tó- constitute those committees—and, in 
certain contingencies, Congress was to order a 
scire facias against the Bank to annul its charter, 
Members of Congress were to be the examiners 
and the judges to pass on the condact of the Bank. 
Mr. C: asked if such considerations should not re- 
strein ther becoming debtors of the Bank? Was 
there no danger that members under heavy obl:ga- 
tions to the Bank, perhips lo- an amount 
sufficient to swallow up their whole estates, 
would be inclined to forbear, to  withbold 
the awards of strict justice, under such cir- 
cumstances? Nay, sir, is there nor much danger 
that members, whose indebtedaess places them in 
the power, and ai the mercy of the board cf direct 
ors, may be deterred from the faithful performance 
of their duties? He shii no man of observation 
would hesitate to answer these questions in the sf- 
firmative. Common delicacy forbade such a Siate 
of things. 

Mr. C. referred to the enormous loans made by 
members of Cungress by the late Bank of the Uni- 
ted States, as additional ground for rectricdiag 
members from all manner of accommodation. Tae 
war of the late United States Bank upon the Go- 
vernment, might be said to have commenced 
shortly after Gen. Jackson’s first message to Con- 
gress—in December, 1829. In the year 1830—ihe 
very next year—-it loaned $192,101 to fifty-two 
members of Congress, In the ycar 1831, it loaned 
to fifty members more than double the snm lent the 
preceding year—that is, $392,100. In the year 
1832 —the year in which tae Bank war reached its 
crisis—the year in which it obtained a majority of 
both Houses of Congiessin favor of its recharter, 
which bill was vetoed by Gen. Jackion—yes, sir, 
in the memorable year 1832, its Icanas to forty- 


four members ef  Congiess amounted to 
$478 069—averaging almost eleven thousand 
dollars each. What influence may bave 


been produced in favor of the passage of “he 
bill for its rechmter by this extraordinary 
hberality, it is impossible to determine, The 
names of the Congressional borrowers have never 
been fully disclosed, and perhaps never will be— 
~ and itis now more than likely, whilst many of the 
guilty have escaped censure, many of those who 
were innocent suffered by unjust suspicions. He 
said this might be the case again: the affairs of the 
Bank were stilito be kept secret—a majority of 
the Senate has refused to give publicity to its pre- 
ceedings in every possible form we could prepose— 
and, last of all, they have siruck cut, or rather 
disagreed to an amendmen’, made in comm Lee of 
the whole, which auihorized any ten stoekboiders 
to examine its proceedings by themselves or agent. 
Mr. C. appealed tu Senators, not oaly forthe sakeof 
the beiter management of ihe Bank, but for the pro- 
tec'ion of their own reputations, not to suffer mem- 
bers of Congress to borrow atall. It was the only efi- 
cient safeguard in both points of view. He said, 
if the purpose of the Senator from Kentucky were 
accomplished, the doors would be thrown wide 
open to directors and members of Congress with- 
out stinta feld of corruption would be presented, 
without one single obstacle to the perpetration of 
bribery and fraud the most execrable, and most 
ruinous to public interest and public morals. 

Mr. LINN spoke against the motion to strike 
out, and sustained ihe committee’s amendment in 
a forcible argument, which we will lay before our 
readers in a day or two. 

Mr. CLAY ot Kentucky askel the Chair of it 
was not merely that part relating to the direetors— 
not to members of Congress, was now before the 
Senate? .. 

Tae CHAIR said the question was on striking 
out. the restriction of loaning not more than $10,000 
each to directors of offices of discount and deposites. 

“The question was then taken, and the amend- 
ment of the committee rejected, as follows: 

YS&AS—Messrs, Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 

bun, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Falon, King, 
Lon, McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, 
Ries, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Surgeon, 
Tapan, Walker, Williams, Woodbury, Wright, 
and? oung—23. 


NwsS—Messrs. Barrow, Bates, Berrien, Choate, 


Clay t Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Grae 


t 


ham, Huntington, Ker, Mangom, Merrick, Miller, 
Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Sim- 
mons, Smith of Judiana, Southard, Talimadge, 
Whue,.and Wooddridge—25. 

Mr. CLAY opposed the amendment in the same 
fandam:nel rule, providing that no note-or bill of 
which any mem ser of either House of Congress of 
the United Staies, is maker, drawer, endorser, ac- 
ceptor, or otherwise a party, shail be discounted. 
He thought it was a restriction, injurious not only 
to membets of Congress, but to those who had the 
names of members on their paper. He took a great 
distiection between looseness of exposure, aud the 
moral power of examination of the inmost recesses 
of the Bank, in which fact of power lay the great 
restriction. 

Mr. WALKER said, to remove the Senator’s 
objections, he would propose a modification, to 
provide that no note should be disscunted by a 
member of Congress. World the Senator com- 
premise? He had before compromised, and on 
this ground they might now meet. 

Mr. CLAY said it wou'd be a great improve- 
ment, but the amendment would still be open to 
objec ion, as an unreasonable interdiction to mem- 
bers of Congress. He would vote for the amend- 
ment, if the Senator would offer ‘it, though he 
should be afterwards obliged to vote against the 
whole amendment. 

Mr. WALKER then moved to strike out the 
amendment and insert the proviso, thet no note or 
bill shali be discounted for any member of either 
House of Congress, 

Mr. BUCHANAN looked upon the disposition 
now evinced to sweep out the few salutary cheeks 
and guards effected in commitiee by the Demo- 


cratic side of the chamber, as matter of fearful | 


omen. He held up to view the monstrous eprcia- 
cle of a Legislature—on whom the seratiny of a 
Bak abuses depended, and to which the commu- 
nity must look for redress of wrongs perpetrated 
by the institution—itscif in the power of the Bank 
in consequence of a great portion of the members 
holding money at its will, which they might be 
unable to pay—the spectacle of a people contend- 
ing with an institattion whose policy would be to 
oppress them, relying on Representatives secretly 
in the pay of the Bank. This would redace to 
mockery all pretence of responsibility in the mo- 


neyel power, which would hold the prices of pre- | 
perty—-the control of the currency and commerce | 


of the country in its hands—and with these powers, 
that of legislation would be associated, because the 
power to make the members of Congress rich or 
poor, at pleasure, will be sufflzieut et all times to 
give the casting vote on any question of impor- 
tance in Congress. 

Mr. CLAY said the directors of the Rank were 
not to have any loans, and therefore they, would 
have no sympathy with the directors of the 
branches. 

lir. BUCHANAN advocated the amendment. 

Mr. KING believed it would be of no avail for 
himself or friends to suggest farther restrictions, as 
all the amendmen's were to be stricken out. Asa 
member of Congress, he should be unwilling to be 
liable to the imputation of voting for a Baak at 
which he was to be accommodated. He offered a 
modification to the amendment, excladine loans or 
discounts to the President of the United States, the 
Vics President, to the heads of any of the’Execu- 
tive Departments, he Postmaster General, and At- 
torney General of the United S:ates included, or 
to any Judge of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. WALKER appealed to his friend not to 


‘offer this as an amendment, since it might defeat 


both. Let the question be taken on his amend- 
ment first, and then he would vote for the amend- 
ment of his friend, 

Mr. KING accordinglyiwithdrew the amendment. 

Mr. CUTHBERT dwelt on the propriety of 
the majority adopting the amendments, of a just 
nature, offered by the Opposition, in order to avoid 
all idea of the Bank being a political institution. 

By general consent, the amendment of the com- 
mittee was modified by adopting, unanimously, 
the amendment proposed by Mr. WALKER, who 
ther, at some lergth, advocated the amendment as 
modified, 


Mr. BENTON read from the: report óf. the 
investigation of the proceedings of the ‘late 
Bank, a statement showing the amount of. i 
loans to members of Congress, editors of ‘Re wspa- 
pers, &e : a 

Mr. CLAY further opposed the amendment, 
What was ihe principle contained: in iti {t was 


that members of Congress should not-share in 
benefits of an institution to be created by: their 
votes. On the same principle, it might be aup- 
posed that they voted to reduce the tariff, for ‘the 
purpose of getting their clothing cheaper. ees 

Messrs. CUTHBERT and LINN advocated the 
amendment. i : 

Mr. PIERCE said he had no expectation that 
any argomenis that could be offered would influ. 
ence the minds of gentlemen on the other side, -On 
this point he would be the last ʻo doubt the entire 
correctness of the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr 
Cuay;] it was a matter in which the judgment of 
that Senator, in the present posture of affairs, could 
hardly fail to be unerring. If it were otherwise, 
afier the able appeal, supported by facts and rea- 
soning, just made by his friend from Missiscippi, 
[Mr. WALKER] he could not presume that any 
poor effort he might make would prove ef- 
fectual. i ; 

It was apparent that the important amendments 
adopted in the Commitiee were to be stricken out 
in the Senate, and he feared that it was equally. 
certain that the bill was to become a law, . His 
thorough conviction was (he would rejoice should 
it prove erronrous) that the owy  hope—thée 
only protection left for the country. would’ be ia 
repeat, He pda 

Tae State which he had the honor to represent - 
had recen ly asserted, through its Legislature, the. 
power of repeal, and had declared its opinion that 
the highest interests of the country would imperious- 
ly demand the exercise of that power. He would 
undertake to answer for the alacrity that would be 
manifested in that Sta'e in unfurling the banner of 
repeal, and for tire steadiness and perseverance with 
which her sons would stand by and sustain it, It, 
would wave in every valley and upon every hill 
top. In reply tothe remark that opinions would 
notbe changed by argument, he (Mr. P.) would say, 
that gentlemen on his side of the Chamber would 
not be diverted from this imporiant amendment by 
aay display of wit, or any far-fetched comparisons, 
which, by the vay, had not even the slight weight, 
of distant analogy. ; 

I, was idie—if it were not cffensive, he would 
say absurd—for gentlemen to discourse hereupon 
the incorruptibility of members of Congress. They 
were like other men—no better, he believed no 
worse. They were subject to like passions, infla-. 
enced by hke motives, and capable of being 
reached by similar appliances, History affirmed it. 
The experience of past vears afforded humiliating 
evidence of the fact. Were we wiser than our fa- 
thers? Wiser than the most sagacious and patrio- 
tic assemblage of men that the world ever saw? 
Wiser than the framers of the Constitution? What 
proteciion did they provide for ihe country against 
the corruptibility of members of Cengress? Why, 
that no member should hold any office, however 
humble, which should be created, or the emoluments 
of which should be increased, during his term of 
service. How couid the influence ofa petty office 
be compared with that of the large bank accommo« 
dations which had been granted and would be grant. 
edagain? And yet they were to be told, that in 
proposing this guard for the whole people, they 
were fixing an-ignominious brand upon themselves 
and their associates. It seemed to him, that such 
rematks conid hardly be serious; but whether sine 
cere or otherwise, they were not legislating for 
themse! ves—not legislating for individuals—and he 
felt no apprehension that the mass, whose righis 
and interests were involved, would consider them- 
selves aggrieved by such a brand. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bucwa- 
wan, }] while pressing bis unanswerable argument 
ia favor of the provision, remarked, that should 
this bili become a law, po member of Congress 
“having a proper sense of delicacy and honor,” 
with the question of repeal before him, could ac- 
cepta loan fromthe Bank. That question of dee. i 
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licacy and. honor” was one to which he (Mr. P ) 

- did not choose new to address himself. He would, 
however, be guided by the light of experience, and 
he would take leave to say, that that light made 
the path before him, upon this proposition, perfeet- 
ly luminous. By no vote of his shouid a provi- 
sion be stricken from this bill, the omission of 
which would tend to establish a corrupt and cor- 
rupting influence—secret and intangible—in the 
very bosom of the two Houses whose province and 
duty it would be to pass upon that great question 
of repeal. What had taken place was liabie to 
occur again. Those who were now here and 
those who would succeed to their places, were not 
more virtuous, not more secure from the approach 
of venality, not more elevated above the influence 
of certain appliances, than their predecessors. Weil, 
what did history teach in relation to the course of 
members of Congress during that most extraordi- 
nary struggle between the Bank and the people 
for supremacy, which coavulsed the whole conti- 
nent from 1831 to 1834? 

He rose chiefly to advert to that page of history, 
and whether noticed here or not, it would be no- 
ticed by his constituents, who, with their children, 
had an infinitely higher stake in this abso: bing 
question than members of Congress, politicians, or 
bankers. i 

He read fròm the Bank report presented to the 
Senate in 1834, by the present President of the 
United States, “Senate Documents, second session, 
twenty-third Congress,” page 320. From that do- 
cument it appeared that in 1831 there was leaned 
to fifty-nine members of Congress, the sum of 
three hundred and twenty-two thousand one hundred 
and ninety-nine dollars. In 1832, the year when the 
Bank charter was arrested by the veto of thatstern 
old man who occupied the house and hearts o’ his 
countrymen, there was loaned to fifty-four mem- 
bers of Congress, the sum of four hundred and 
seventy-eight thousand and sixty-nine dollars. In 
1833, the memorable panic year, there was loaned 
to fifty-eight members, three hundred and seventy- 
four thousand seven hundred and siaty six dollars. 
In 1834, hope began to decline with the Bank, and 
so, also, did its line of discounts to member: of 
Congress; but even in that year the loan to fifty- 
two members amounted to fwo hundred and thirty- 
eight thousand five hundred and eighty-six dollars. 

Thus in four years ot unparalleled’ political ex- 
citement, growing out of a struggle with the peo- 
ple of the Republic for the mastery, did that insti- 
tution grant accommodations ‘0 two hundred and twenty- 
three OF THE PEOPLE'S REPRESENTATIVES, amount- 
ing up to the vast sum of one million sour hundred 
and thirteen thousand six hundred and twenty dollars. 
He presented no argument upon these facis. He 
would regard it not merely as supererogation, but 
an insult to the intelligence of his countrymen. A 
tribunal of higher auibority than the Executive aad 
Congress combined, would pass upon ihe question 
of “delicacy and honor,” started by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, and it would also decide 
whether such power in the Bank to loan was dan- 
gerous or otherwise. He indulged no fears as to 
the decision of that tribunal of last resort—the 
sovereign people. 

Mr. CLAY said that the greater part cf the loans 
were made by those opposed to the Bank. 

Mr. BUCHANAN had no doubt of that. 

‘The question was then taken, and the amend- 
ment as modified concurred in, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Benton, Bucha- 
nan, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Felton, 
King, Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, 
Preston, Rives, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Stur- 
geon, Tappan, Waiker, Williams, Woodbury, 
Wright, and Young—25. 

NAYS—Messrs. Barrow, Bates, Berrien,Choate, 
Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Gra- 
ham, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, Mangum, Moer- 

. rick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porier, Simmons, 
Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, White, 
and Woodbridge—24. 

The question then being on the amendment of 
the committee, providing “that the entire labililies 
of any one director of any of said offices to said 
corporation may exist to an amount not exceeding 
ten thousand dollars,” aftera few remarks in its 


sapport by Messrs. BENTON and CUTHBERT, 
it was adopted by tke following vote: 

YRAS—Messrs. Alien, Archer, Bayard, Benton, 
Buchanan, Calhoun, Ciay of Alabama, Cuthbert, 
Fultor, Headerson, Kirg, Linn, McRoberts, Mou- 
ton, Nickol:on, Pierce, Preston, Rives, Sevier, 
Smith of Conneciicut, Si:argeon, Tappan, Walker, 
Willisms, Woodbury, Wright, and Young—27. 

YEAS —Messrz. Barrow, Bates, Berrien,Choate, 
Clay of Keutucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Gra- 
ham, Huntington, Ker, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, 
Morehead, Paelps, Porter, Prentiss, Simmons, 
Smith of indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, White, 
and Woodbridge—24. 

Afier a coneurrense in various others, the 
amendments of the committee were gose through. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky offered an amendment, 
the object of which was .o allow payment of sub- 
scripticns of stock in the Bank to be made 10 cer- 
lificates of stock, issued under the act entitle? “Aa 
act authorizing aloan not exceeding twelve mil- 
liens of doilars.” This amendment was adopted 
without a division. 

Mr, CLAY offered several verbal amendments 
consequential on this, which were adopted. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON renewed his motion for 
amendment made in committee, providing that no 
notes of less denomination than five (instead of ter) 
dollars shall be issued. He advocated this at some 
Jength. 

Mr. WOODBURY opposed il, and contended 
that the issue of small notes wentto drive specie 
out of circulation. In support of this, he referred 
to the expressed opinions of Mr. Biddle. 

Mr. LLUNTINGTON allowed that this was the 
effect of the issue of small notes. and heid that Mr. 
Biddle and other writers in speaking of small notes, 
referred to a less amount than five dollars. 

Mr. BAYARD offered a modification of the 
amendment, by adding a proviso, ‘ihat Congress 
may hereafter, 1t it shall think fit, restrain the least 
denowmina'ion of notes to ten dollars,’ which modi- 
fication Mr. Huntixaton accepted. 

Mr. TAPPAN opposed the amendment, 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, if there was to be a 
five dollar cirentation in the conntry, this Bank 
ought nct to participate in it, bntit ought to he 
left to the minor banks. Again, they could never 
havea sound currency while the banis were al- 
lowed to issue notes of one dollar, or five dollars; 
since a specie basis was necessary. If they al 
lowed the Benk of the Unit-d Statec to Usue notes 
of so sualla denomination as one, two, or taree 
dollars, they would transfer this right inalicnably 
to the corporation, and if it were found injurious 
to the interests of the country, they could never re- 
tract it. 

After some furiher discussion by Messrs. HUN- 
TINGTON, SEVIER, and HENDERSON, the 
amendment was lost by an equal vote, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates. Bay- 
ard, Berrien, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, 
Evans, Graham, Hencerscn, Huntington, Ker, 
Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, 
Porter, Prentiss, Smith ef Indiana, Southard, 
Tallmadge, White, and Woodbridge—25. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchhanan,Cal- 
houn, Choaie, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, 
King, Linn, McRoterts, Muuton, Nicholson, 
Pierce, Rives, Sevier, Simmons, Smith of Connee- 
ticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Wiiliams, 
Woodbury, Wright, and Young—25. 


Mr. WALKER offered his amendment, which | 


was ord:red to be prinied some days since, to strike 
oatat page 14, from line 16:k to 20th, the provi- 
sion that three directors shall be appointed by th: 
President, and insert a proviso, that during the 
next session of Congress four directors shall be 
appointed by Congress—two by the House of Re- 
oresentatives, to be cnosen at the same ballot, each 
member being permitted to vote for one director 
only, and the two persons having «he highest num- 
her of votes to be declared elected; and two direc- 
tors to be chosen in like manner by the Senate, and 
the four directors to Ge appcinted in the same man- 
ner, on the first Mondzy of January of every year, 
during the existence of said corporation. 

This, being advocated by Mr. WALKER and 
opposed by Mr. CLAY, was rejected, as follows: 


YEAS —Messrs. Linn, McRoberts, Pierce, Stur- 
geon, Walker, Williams, and Wright~~7 

NAYS——Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay- 
ard, Benton, Berrien, Calhoun, Choate, Clay of 

labama, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, 
Evans, Falton, Graham, Henderson, Hantington, 
Ker, Kinz, Mangem,. Merick, Miller, Morehead, 
Phelps, Porier, Preatiss, Rives, Sevier, Simmons, 
Smith of Connecticut, Smith of Indiana, Tall- 
madge, Tappan, White, and Woodbridge—35. 

Mr. BAYARD moved to amend the amendment, 
by striking out the words “debts due, and be- 
coming cue, to the said bank,” and insert the 
words “the discounts, loans, and other investments, 
bearing interest, of said bank” (which should never 
at any time exceed the amount of capital steck 
paid ia, and seventy-five per cent. advance 
thereon. } 

After some conversation by Messrs. BAYARD, 
SIMMONS, and BUCHANAN, the amendment 
was rejected, without a division. 

Mr. LINN moved to insert, at page 14, line 52, 
the following: “and- no person who was president 
or director of the old Bank of the United States, 
during the time that the Government directors were 
excluded from knowledge or participation in the 
affairs of the said Bank, and shall have concurred 
in said exclusion or in the measures of the Bank 
producing curtailment, panic, or pressure, in 1833 
and 1834, shall ever be a director or agent cf this 
Bank or any of its branches.” 

Tois was supported by Mr. LINN, and op- 
posed by Mr. CLAY. It was then rejected, as 
foliows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Clay 
of Ala. Felton, Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, Nichol- 
son, Pierce, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Tappan, 
Woodbury and Wright—15. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay- 
ard, Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Dixon, Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, 
Ker, Mangum, itferrick, Miller, Morehead, Por- 
ter, Prentis, Preston, Rives, Simmons, Smith of 
Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, White, and Wo2d- 
dridge—28. 

Mr. McRO3ERTS moved to insert at page 18, 


after “President,” line 53— 


“And no person, who was a director of the late Bank of the 
United States, or who was President thereof, at the time the 
committee of the Mouse of Representatives was refused leave 
to examine said Bank, and who shall have voted with the ma- 
jority in refusing said leave, or in refusing any legal demand 
of said committee, shall ever be eligible to the place of direc- 
tor, president, or other officer of said Bank, or any of its 
branches; nor shall any person be re-elected, or re-appointed a 
director in said Bank or any of its branches, who shall have 
voted for, or concurred in, any wilful violation or evasion of 
any of the provisionsof this act during his previous service 
thetein—and any person re-elected or re-appointed a director in 
said Bank, or any one of its branches, shall, before he enters on- 
its duties, take and subscribe an cath, declaring that he bas not 
wiltaliy concurred in any violation or evasion of the provisions 
of this act, and all false swearing therein shalt be held and 
deemed to be wilful and corrupt perjury, and punishable ac- 
cordingly.” 

Mr. CLAY hoped this bill of attainder would 
meet the fate of its predecessor. He would as 
soon vote for iton principle, as to voie to take 
these men up, and try aud hang them without judge 
or jury. 

Mr. McROBERTS said the amendment did not 
contevplaie hanging them, though their cunduct in 
managing the Bank of the United States bad placed 
them, in his estimation, upon a par with felons. 
Gat he kad two purposes to be accomplished by 
his amendment: the first was to obtain a vote upon 
a distinct proposition, showing the approbation or 
disapprobation of honorable Senators of the con- 
duct of the president and directors of the late Bank 
of the United States, and whether sach men were 
to be eligible for the directory of this new Bak; 
and, secondly, ne desired to provide, as the latter 
part of the amendment did provide, for punishing 
faise swearing on the part of the directors of the 
Bank, sought to be put in operation by the ac 
now under consideration. Hoe asked for the yes 
and nays, and the Senator from Kentucky coid 
yore in any way that suited him upon this amad- 
ment. 

Mr. McRogerts said he had not risento ebate 
the subject. His object would be fully ccom- 
plished by obtaining a vote upon yeas and 2ys on 
the amendment he had submitted. 


~The améndment'was lost, as follows: || Fiscal Agoat forthe Government of the United States, Congress || Mangum, Merrick Miller, Morkas PLI Le amendment'was ‘lost, as follows: 

YEAS-—Messrs, Ailen, Benton, Ciay of Alaba- 
ma, Fuiton, Lina, McRoberts, Nichoison, Pierce, 
Sevier, Smith of Connecticat, Tappan, Woodbury, 
aad Wright—13. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
Berrien, Choate, Ciay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dix- 
on, Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, 
Mangum, Merrick, Miler, Morehead, Phelps, 
Porter, Presion, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, 
Southard, Tallmadge, White, and Woodbridge— 
28. 


Mr. BENTON moved to insert at the 34th page, 
9th line, after the word “Bank,” “and so much of 
the Constitution of the United Siales, and so much 
of the laws of the United States, and so much of 
every Treasury, regulation as are "applicable. to the 
public moneys in the Treasury of the United States, 
shall be held and taken to apply to said moneys 
when deposited or placed in said Bank or 
branches.” 

Mr. CLAY said a previous section of the bill pro- 
vided that money deposited in this Bank shnll be 
taken to be in the Treasury, liable t3 be taken out 
only by check. 

The amendment was rejected, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, 
King, Linn, MeRoberts, Mouton, Nicholscn, 
Pierce, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, 
Tappan, Walker, Williams, Woodbury, and 
Wright—21. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay- 
ard, Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clay- 
ton, Dixon, Evans, Graham, Henderson, Hunt- 
ington, Ker, mangum, Merrick, Miller, More- 
head, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Sim- 
mons, Smiih of Indiana, Tallmadge, White, and 
Woodbridge—27. 

Mr. SMITH of Connecticut moved to insert at 
page 21, line 124, a provision that no loan should 
be made by said Bank, or any of its branches, to 
any individual, company, corporation, or State, of 
a larger amount than ten thousand dolla: s, so long 
as any applications are pending or rejected ofa less 
amount, on good notes, or bills of exchange which 
are sofficiently secured. 

This was rejected by the following vote: 

YEAS-—Messrs, Alien, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, 
Lian, McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, Se- 
vier, Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappio, 
Walker, Woodbury, Wright, "and Young—21, 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Ba’‘es, Bay- 
ard, Berrien, Choate, Clay ‘of Ken: ucky, Clayton, 
Dixon, Evans, Graham, -Henderson, Huntington, 
Ker, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, 
Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Simmons, Smith of In- 
diana, Southard, Tallmadge, White, and Wood- 
bridge—28. 

Mr. MOREHEAD inquired if the opponents of 
the bill had now offered all their amendments—if 
so, as he was desirous of speaking on the main sub- 
ject of the bill, he would move an adjournment. 
The motion, however, he withdrew, and 

Mr. BENTON moved to add, at the 20th page, 
line 116, “Nor shall any member of Congress, dur- 
ing the time that he is a member, or for two years 
thereafter, be a stockholder in said Bank, or attor- 
ney or counsel to the Bank, or any of its branches, 
or be in any way employed, or receive any com- 
pensation from it, or any gratuity whatever.” 

This was rejected by the following vete: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 

houn, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, 
Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, 
Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, 
Walker, Williams, Woodbury, Wright, and 
Young-—22. 

INAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay- 
ard, Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Dixon, Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, 
Ker, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, 
Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Simmons, Smith 
of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, White, and 

bridge—79. 
wer. TAPPAN moved to add at the close of the 


bill, as an additional section, the following: 
“ånd be it further enacted, Thatthis being anact to create a 
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Fiscal Agent for the Government of the United States, Congress 
hereby asserts the power under the Constitution, to alter or re- 
peal the same at pleasure, except so faras it provides for the 
payment of the loansthat may be contracted under its provi- 
sions. 


To this, Mr. WALKER offered ihe following 
amendment: “And provided that no person shall 
be ceprived of any property held under said act by 
such alteration or repeal, ia any manner repugnant 
to the 5th article of the amendments $ to, the Consti- 
tution of the United States.” 

Mr. Waker said he hai no difficulty in voting 
for the repeal, so far as to dissolve the alliance be- 
tween the Bank and the Government, and to esta- 
blish in lieu of i! the Indedendent Treasury, or any 
other fiscal agent which may be found wise and: 
salutary. indeed, this principle of repeal thus far, 
is admitied in the bill as it now stands, and could 
not be denied without denying to the people the 
unquestionable right of receiving, keeping, and 
disbursing the public moneys in such manner as, 
from time to time, may be desired by Congress, 
and this right. could not be alienated, for it was a 
sovereign right, and not a matter of private con- 
tract There were rights of property, however, 
arising incidentally under this bill, that could not 
be divested by this repeal, and this is admitted by 
the exception already made in favor of the loans 
therein specified. Now as this-exception was spe- 
cified, and no cther, the passage of the amendment, 
in this form, might be construed into the assertion 
of a power to confiscate other rights of property 
equally incapable of divestiture, except in the 
mode prescribed by the Constitution, and therefore 
Mr. W. desired these embraced in the amendment. 

Mr. BENTON said there was no repeal bill now 
before the Senate. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Ohio went no further than to assert 
the broad principle of the right of Congress to re- 
peal. Whenever the question of repeal comes up, 
such provisions as are necessary for the care of 
private interests can be inserted in the bill, and the 
object of the Senator from Mississippi can be thus 
attained. But, in confirmation of the course in- 
tended to be pursued by those who are determined 
that this Bank charter shall be repealed, he should 
read from a very celebraied speech made by a 
distinguished Senator in 1811, who is now a Sena- 
tor in this chamber, the following passage: 

“When gentlemen are claiming the advantage supposed to be 
deducible from acquiescence, let me inquire whatthey would 
have had those to naye done, who belicved the establishment 
of the Bank an encroachment upon the State Rights? Were 
they to have resisted, and how? By force. Upon the change 
of parties in 1800, it must be well recollected ibat the greatest 
calamities were predicted as consequences of that event. Fn- 
tentions were ascribedto the new occupants of power of vio- 
lating the public faith, and prostrating national credit. Under 
such « circumstances, that they should act with great circum- 
spection, was quite natural, They saw in full operation a 
Bank, chartered by a Congress who had as much right to judge 
of their constitutional powers as their successors. Had and 
revoked the law which gave it existence, the institution woul 
in ail probability, have continued to transact business notwith- 
stanüing. The judiciary,would have been appealed to, and-from 
the known opinions and predilections of thejudges then compos- 
ing it, they would have pronounced the act of incorporation as in 
the nature of a contract, beyond the repealing power of any 
succeeding Legislature. And, sir, what a scene of confusion 
would such a state of things have presented; an act of Congress, 
which was law in the statute book, and a nullity on the judicial 
yecords! Was it not wisest to wait the natural dissolution of 
of the corporation. rather than accelerate that event by a re- 
pealing law, involving so many delicate considerations?” 

He (Mr. Benton) held that Congress had the full 
power of repeal, and that it was with Congress al- 
together a question of discretion, a question of pru- 
dence and wisdom, whether it should exercise that 
power. In relation to the Bank charter now about 
to be forced upon the country, he held that it was a 
daty of the Democracy to go to work at once, and, 
seizing the monster at its birth, to hold on to it un- 
til they destroy it or it destroys them. 

The question was then taken on Mr. WALKER’S 


“amendment to the amendment, which was rejected 


without a division; and the question then being on 
the amendment of Mr. Tappan, this was rejected 
as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, 
Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, Se. 
vier, Smith of Connecticut, Stargeon, Tappan, 
Williams, Woodbury, Wright, and Young— 
PL AYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay- 
ard, Berrien, Choate, Clay cf Kentucky, Dixon, 
Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, 


Mangu, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Por- 
` ter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Simmons, Smith of | 
Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, White, and Wood- 
bridge—-28, : 

Mr. KING meved to inzert- at page 31, a pros: 
hibition of loans to heads of Depártments; : $ : 
He showed that the President of the United ‘ 
having the power of ordering at his disci tion : an 
inguiry into the affairs of ‘the. Bank, should ‘be 
free from any suspicion of anwillingness to make 
that order, in case he should himse’f be indebted to 
the institution. The Secretary of the Treasury 
being the Executive officer on the « part of the Go- 
vernment to make sach inspection, should also be 
freed from suspicion. The Attorney General, who. 
would have to act in any event of grounds for i is- 
suing a scire facias against the institution, should 
have no bias in favor of delay. The Judges of 
the Supreme Court, who would have to pronounce 
judgment on questions of forfeiture of the.charter 
brought before them, should: not be under obliga- 
tions to the institution. Chief Justice Marshall 
had felt the impropriety of deciding on questions 
affecting the late United States Bank while hold. 
ing stock init, and sold out what he had, before... 
trying itseause. He (Mr. Kino) should call for 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. WALKER (who had been absent a few 
minutes) said, he had just gone tothe library. for 
a book he had left there, and on his return, found 
his amendment to the amendment had been nega- 
tived without a call for the yeas and nays. It was _ 
his intention to ask the yeas and nays- on his mos 
dification. He should have been glad, had it been 
adopted, to vote for the amendment of the Senator ’ 
from Ohio. 

The question was then taken on the amend- 
ment, which was negatived as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Ailen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, Hen- 
derson, King, Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, Nichole 
son, Pierce, Sevier, Smith of Cunnecticut, Stur- . 
geon, Tappan, Walker, Williams, Woodbury, , 
Wright, and Young-—23, 

NAYS—Messrs.. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay- 
ard, Beriien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Dixon, 
Evans, Graham, Huntington, Ker, Mangum, Mer- 
rick, Mil: er, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, 
Preston, Rives, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, South- 
ard, Tallmadge, Whiie, and Woodbridge—27, 

Mr. KING said he now rose to propose to both 
sides to drop off all further amendments, and let 
the question cf engrossing tke bill for its third 
reading be taken without further delay. The whole 
merits of the measure would be open for discus- 
sion on the question of the third reading. 

Mr. MOREHEAD said he had some observa- 
tions to make on the general merits of the: measure; 
but observing that it was now late, he would move 
an adjournment. 

Mr. KING suggested to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, [Mr. MoreneaD,] as the amendments were 
completed, to suffer the bill now to be engrossed to 
a third reading, as this would cut off further 
amendments that might arise to hinder the bill, and 
on the question of the third reading of the bill the 
whole subject would be open for discussion. He 
was prepared to take the vote on the engrossment 
now, and thus they would be enabled sooner to 
take the vote on its final passage. 

Mr. CLAY expressed his great thankfulness for 
the zeal displayed on the other side to proceed 
ferihwith to the question of engrossment; but he 
had a proposition to make, too, which he hoped 
might meet with some favor from the gentlemen 
opposite. It was to take a little time to read over °. 
the bill as amended. In a measure of so. much 
magnitude as this, it would at least be prudent tò 
study a litle whether it may not be necessary 
to add one or two more amendments. He would 
be prepared to-morrow morning to offer such as he 
might find to be necessary. The-gentlemen might 
feel assured that they would be gratified by having 
an opportunity of voting on the third reading at 12 

o'clock to-morrow. He would propose to them to 
decide all amendments to be offered without dis- 
cussion, and to-take the question without debate at 
12 o’clock to-morrow. 7 
Mr. CALHOUN boped the country woul now 
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be satisfied that there had been gross delusion in 
the attempt made to throw all the blame of delay- 
ing the business of this extra session on the Opposi- 
tion. On Saturday week he (Mr. Catuoun) and 


his friends proposed to take the final 
vole on the succeeding Monday; and who 
had delayed the bill ever since? Was it 


not the gentlemen themselves? But further delay 
is now asked for amendments that have been gone 
over twice alrcady—in the Senate and in commit- 
tee~with all the consideration that could be given 
to them. It was now surely obvious that the con- 
sent of the Senate had gone as far as the Senator 
from Kentucky could expect. The Senate was 
now full, and no good reason could be urged why 
the vote should not be taken on the engrossment, 
with a view of coming to the final vote to- 
morrow. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky said there was such a 
thing as a ruse de guerre. He would put it to the 
candor of the geniiemen on the other side to say 
if such was not the case in the preposition made 
on Saturday week to go to the final vote oa the 
succeeding Monday. He (Mr. Chay) was, howe- 
ver, willing to admit that his side of the Senate had 
oceupied its share of time; but it was hardly fair 
to charge him and his friends with the whole of 
the delay. The gentlemen themseives, ia one day, 
had made seven speeches in succession. But tie 
would not now go into these matiers. He had 
risen to say he would propose to the gentlemen to 
take the question to-morrow, at 12 o’clock, without 
debate. 

Mr. KING said he had understood, when te 
made the proposition on Saturday week to take the 
question on the sticceeding Monday, that the osten- 
sible reason for delay arose out of the absence of 
the Senator from Nor.h Carolina, [Mr.Granam } but 
knowing that could make no difference, he liad act- 
ed in good faith; for be believed it was by arrange- 
ment that that Senator and theSenator from Virgi- 
nia, [Mr. Rives,] who was understood to be op- 
posed to the bill, were both absent, having paired 
off, so that they could, without affecting the vote 
on this bill, attend to the necessary call for their 
absence. Why, then, if the gentlemen opposite 
were in earnest in their proclaimed desire of coming 
to the vote on the Bank bil—why did they intro- 
dace their loan bill, and their bankrupt bill, not to 
interfere, but for the purpose of delaying the final 
vote on this Bank bii? As to the imputation that 
the amendments offered by his (Mr. Kixa’s) friends 
were inten ‘ed to eaibarrass the measure, he covld 

“with confidence say that there was not ove of these 
amendments which had not been off.red in good 
faith. 

The Senator from Kentaeky had alluded to the 
number of speeches made in defence of these 
amendments by the Senators in the Opposition; but 
the Senator seemed to forget that he himself had 
made nearly as many speeches as the whole of 
them put together. He and his friends had con- 
sumed by far the greater part of the ttime devoted 
to the discussion of this bill. The Senator has the 
command of asnffisient majority. He has been 
offered the immediate opportunity ef acting with 
that majority. What, then, can be the reason 
that, instead of acting at once, further delay is 
asked for on the pretence of having more amend- 
ments to ofe? He (Mr. Kine) now wanted the 
country to understand truly who it was that was 
causing the delay of business in this extra session 
of Congress. He wished the country to under- 
stand that the cause of delay does not rest with the 
minority. 

} Mr. BERRIEN renewed the motion for adjourn- 
ment. f 

Mr. LINN demanded the yeas and nays. 

The question was then taken by yeas and neys, 
as follows: 

YEAS--Mossrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay- 
ard, Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Dixon, 
Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntiagion, Ker, 
Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Por- 
ter, Préston, Rives, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, 
Southard, Tallmadge, White and Woodbridge 

NAYS—Mesers, Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, 


Linn, McRoberts, Nicholson, Perce, Sevier, Smith 
of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Wil- 
hams, Woodbury, Wright and Young— 21. 

The Senate then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monpbay, July 26, 1841. 

The journai of Saturday having been read, A 

Mr. GILMER siated tiat he had voted in the affirmative on 
the motion of Mr. McKeon to recensider the voto adopting the 
resolution providing ior the appointment of a select committee 
to inquire into the practical operation of the revenue laws, but 
that his name was not recorded. 

The journal, after having been ordered to be thus amended, 
was approved. . 

The SPLAKER announced the names of the following ger- 
tlemen as composing the Seicct Committee ordered to be ap- 
pointed on Saturday lasi, on the bil! from the Senate in relation 
lo the census 

Messrs. James W, WILLIAMS, UNDERWOOD, ALEXANDER 
RANDALL, ROOSEVELT, MOORE, UHAPMAN, and SMITH. 

Mr. FILLMORE tnoved that the House resoive self into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union lor the pur- 
pose of resuming the consideration of the revenue bill. 

By general consent, the SPEAKER laid before the Hanse 
certain deg ionsio the case of the contested election frou 
Virginia; which weie referred, on motion of Mr. GILMER, to 
the Committee of Miectious. 

Mr. PICKENS asked Jeave to present certain memorials re- 
lating to subjects belore the House, 

Mr WARREN objected, 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON ho 
With the usual me 2 business, 

Mr. FILLMORE insisted on his motion that the Mouse re- 
solve itself into Conimiitee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union; which motion, by ayes 66, noes 60, was agreed to. 

A messige wus received trom the Senate, through ASBURY 
Dickins, esq. secretary of that body, stating that the Senace 
had passed a bill to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States, and asking the concurrence of 


this House therein. 
REVENUE BILD. 

The House resolved into Conimittee of the Whole on the 
state of the Unioa, (Mr, Cusainxe of Massachusetts in the 
chair,) and resumed tre consideration of the bill iu relacion to 
duties and drawbacks. 

The pending question being on the motion of Mr. Lawrence 
of Pennsylvania to amend the first section of the bill by includ- 
ing among thearticlesexoserated from the, operation thereof 
the articles of “tea and cofee’ s 

Mr. LAWRENCE addressed the committee briefly in favor 
of his amendiment—y eluing the fuor for the purposes of ex- 
planation, successively, to Messrs. WARREN, WISE, PICK- 
ENS, end FILLMORE. 

Mr. FILLMORE obse; ved that he understocd his friend from 
Pennsvivania to say that ine duties he proposed to sirike ont 
might be levied on other articles. Now th: 


ped that the louse would proceed 


dacy on these articles, for it wou 
knave and injure the busi of the hon 
been found trom practical 
could not be safely pat on u 
however, with te; 
coustunption of 
formidaule obstacle ts t sec why 
coilee particularly should be e ed while food and thing 
were taxed daduty of twenty per cent, would hese light on 
th i 9 10 bes y felt. 

Me. LAWRENCE at hy the st 
of the ‘treasury before them, it apy 
abaut one hundred and forty milions 
which oniy ad 
Now he wanted t chairman ofthe Comi 
and Means (Mr. FiLLyORE] whether, out of se 
imports, they could uot select articles en to 
rather than om tea and colze. A farge portion of these free 
articles were dye woods, medicines, Ke. which did not enter 
into the general consumption of the country. Butasto tea and 
Coffee, there were but few families, as the gentleman from New 
York bad very justiy observed, who did not use them. The 


zh duty 
fe was diferent, 
into the genera 


They 
and were s 


v 


esty millions of 
hich levy a duty, 


| very factihai weimported ninety-four millions of pounds was 


abundant evidence thatrhey were in general use. If he were 
asked whether tea and coffee should be classed as luxuries or 
necessaries, he would say as luxuries, for they were no favo- 
rites of his; but, by coinmon consent, they had 
so common as tu be considered in tae light of necessaries, 


and therefore he wouid be unwilliag to taxthem. The ques. | 


tion (said Mr. L.) is, shail we tax these necessaries while 
watches and articies of gold and silver are exempted? Mr. D. 
was in favor of a protection of our manufretures, and also in 
favor of discriminating duties, but he thought that from this 
lonz list of free articles, some might be selected to bear tne tax 
now laid on these necessaries. 

Mr. ATHERTON entered on a criticism of the estimates and 
statements made by the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, He thought about eleven million of annual nett 
revenue from customs might be expected under existing laws, 
should they continue in operation for the four current years, 
instead of only $3,278,000, as stated in one of the calculations of 
the chairman, or $10,209,000 which the chairman acknow- 
ledges the more probable sum. And asto the revenue to be 
derived, should the bill under consideration become a law, he 
thought, making allowance for increase of population, and the 
twa large sums deducied for drawbacks, the bill would yield 
in 1342, twenty-three or twenty-four ions, and annually af- 
lterwards twenty two or twenty-three millions, instead of 
tue sums estimate by the Secretary of the ‘treasury, and the 
chiirman ofthe Committee of Ways and Means. 

Te expressed iis astonishment at the estimates of expendi- 
tures for the current four years, as made by the chairman. The 
chairman gave the expenditure 


-  $31,610.000 


For 1837, at > . 

For 1538 ate = + ss B15440060 
For 1839, at : - - - 25.443 000 
For 1840, at ` - - - 22.559 400 


And then took the average for those four years as \ue basis of 
his catenlatious, that average being $27,697,000. The reasons 
of the jarge expenditures of 1837 and 1688 were obvions. The 
appropriations were the consequence o! vast expansicn of bu- 
siness, and aa enormous revenue which made ita question net 
how linie, but how much the General Government could spend. 
What did that table show? A reduction by the last Adminis- 
tration, from 1838 to 1839, of six milions, and froni [839 to 1540 
ofthree miilious more--in two years a reduction of nine mil- 
lioas. The estimates by that Administration, of expenditure 
for the present year, were only twenty millions, and from the 
course they were pursuing, and had pursued, it could not be 
doubted, had they remained in power, the expenses fur next 
year would have been reduced to eighteen millions, The late 
Secretary of the Treasury had recommended this, and shown 
how these reductions could be made; and Mr, A. referred to his 
reports. Now the chairman of the Commitee of Ways and 
Means speaks ofan annual expenditure of twenty seven mile 
kons, and an annual deficit over what would be raised in re. 
venus, by existing laws, of eighteen millions ! a 

What did thelast Administration propose to raise annually 
above what would accrue from existing laws after the compro- 
mise should go into full effec? Mr. A. referred to a report of 
the late Secrciary ofthe Treasury, made to the Senate jast 


winter, in which he stated five millions ia addition to be amply 
sufficient, 
Suppose annually raised by existing laws for current four 
years - . * s - + $11,000,009 
Addiuonal duties - - : - - 5,000,000 
Ifthe proceeds of the public lands were kept in the 
Treasury - ` . - - + 8,500,000 
You have annually - - + $19,500,000 


And at the expenditure annually as proposed by the late Ad- 
Ministration of $18,000,000, 30n have $1,500,600 yearly for the 
fonr years, surplus, which would be amply sufficient to carry 
on the Government, and redeem the Treasury notes oul- 
standing. 

Take the professions made in the country before the late 

election, that $13,000,000 annually was a sufficient sum for an 
economical administra:ion of the Goverment, if you had re. 
turned the proceeds of the public lands ihere would havs 
beon; no neidofany alteration of she existing revenue laws 
atall. 
Suppose from cuatoms unger existing laws annually $13.009, 00 
Proceeds of public langs annually ` - 3,500,000 
You have annually - - - - + §14,590,000 
Which, at their basis of $13,000,000 annually, wouid be sufi- 
cient for carrying onthe Goverament, and redeeming Treasury 
notes in the current four years. 

‘Taking the sca'e of expenditure mentioned by the chairman, 
$27,000 000, and that of eighteen milliow as proposed by the 
laie Administration, and you are to tax the people nine millions 
move annually than the late Administration would; nay. more 
than that, for you have disiribuied the proceeds of the public 
lands. ‘The late Secretary of the Treasury pre posed $5,000,060 
in ad lition to existing Jaws—you speak of 318,000,000 deficit 
under existing laws, which would make you wx the people 
twerve or thirteen millions more annually for the current four 
years than would the Jate Administration, had they re- 
tained in power, or fifty millions more for tue whole four 
years. 

Mr. A. went to show that these propositions for vast expen- 
ditures could not be supplied within the limits of the compro- 
mise act. 

The Secretary estimates imports annnally for a series of 

years - ` - : : + $ 110,060,00 
Twei cor cent. ad valorem on the whale 25,002,000 
Deda r drawbasks, expense of collection, &e. 

as estimated by tio Chairman - ` - 


itemen knew this we! 


pensesalready estimated hy your Becretary of the Treasury 
ior the present year, are over twenty-eight millions of dollars; 
and who that oLserves the times does not even fear for ensuing 
years an advance on that, under this economical retrenchine 
Administration? i 

Mr. A. alluded to the reinark of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means tsat the lare Administration bad 
the advantage of $20.226,000 for the public Jands, of which the 
present were deprived. We have restored that fend, said the 
chairman, to the people. Mi. A. denied it, ‘the sum thus dig- 
tributed goes to the States, lo corporations, to stockjobbers—but 
here is a bill, by the confession of the chairman, to supply that 
Geficicney. $ es, sir, the people, the consumers, are now to be 
taxed to supply the place of that fund which you have aquan- 
dered abroad. 

Mr. A. said something had been said about direct taxation. 
He was not in favor of 1 to raise revenue for an economical 
administration of Government. Bat indirect taxation was not 
the less taxation because indirect. lt was subtle and unseen 
and sometimes gentlemen seemed almost to contend, therefore, 
that itdid not operate like taxation. A poison may he no less 
deadly, hecause operating even without the knowledge ofits vie 
tim. Butit is well to use the principle of direct taxation as an 
illustration of the propriety of many of our measures: and well 
might,the chairman say, the people “would not endure il) — for 
‘such purposes at least. Would you dare to levy a direct tax 
upon the people for the purpose of distributing it to the Staies? 
Would you dare to lay a direct tax on the people for the pur: 
pose of supportng paupersin the District of Columbia? “For 
the purpose of giving the money to railroad corporations, which. 
have taken milione fror the Treasury by remission to them of 
duties? Would you dare do it, and talk abont making your 
expenditures twenty-seven or twenty eight millions annually? 
No, sir, the people would “not endure it.” Nor will they long 
endure any taxation, direct or indirect, such as the scheines of 
this session connected with each other—colled together: like a 
brood of vipers—will fasten upon them, 

Mr. RUETT wished to say a few words, in order to be un- 
aerstood on one single point, resulting from the observations of 
the chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means. That gen- 
tleman said that he (Mr. R.) was in favor of direct taxes, for 
the purpose of supplying the present wants of the Treasury, 


aad that there were not five gentlemen ia the House in favor of 
raising money by that means. Now he (Mr. R.) did not be- 
eve that there was a single mémber who would vote for direct 
taxation, in the present state of popular opinion and pepular 
feeling on this subject. For his part, he would not vote for it 
himself, though he believed it to be the fairest and most econo- 
mical mode of supplying the wants of the Government, be- 
cause he did not believe that the people were yet prepared for 
it... When he spoke of direct taxation the other day, he did not 
mean to be understood as wishing to resort to it at the present 
time, but he thought it a fic occasion, when great questions ofa 
generaicharacter were discussed, to bring up a great principle, 
which he hoped some day to see better understood and appre- 
ciated. He was not now for proposing direct taxation, because 
it would be disastrous to the principle itself. No wise legisla- 
tor would go far ahead of the wishes, or even prejudices of the 
people. Ifhe does, he risks a recoil, which mey overwhelm 
the best hopes of the best legislation, Ifthe proposition for di- 
rect taxation were, therefore, made now, he should certainly 
vole against it, 

Mr. R, protested against its being said that he expressed the 
views of any mdividual but his own, when he spoke formerly, 
or the other day, on this subject. He did not pretend to sp 
for any of his colleagues in Congress, nor for the party with 
which be usually acted, nor for any gextieman on that floor; 
therefore let no gentleman, be said, perpetrate the injustice of 
making any party, or any individual who has not avowed it, 
responsibie lor what he said on this great question. He had 
thought it proper to say this much, not because be shrunk 
from the broad ground he had taken, but frum a sense at jus- 
tice to others. So far as he was concerned, he heeded neither 
sneers nor vituperation; but from the position he ocenpied 
here, he understood that some misvepresentation had been 
made formerly, and might be made again, of his remarks. He 
dic notexpectto remain tong enough in that hall ta see direct 
taxation proposed in Congress in a time of peace, but he did 
hope to see the time when the people of this country wouid 
vise up to the majesty and magnitude of this great question, 
and through other representatives than those present, carry out 
a system which he honestly believed would go farther to re- 
form this Government, and practically enable the people to 
govern the:nselves, than any other that the wisdom of man 
could devise. à 

Mr. HALSTED made a few remarks in reply to Mr. 
AtuHsRTON, charging the last Administration with wasteful ex- 
pend rure of ihe public money, and saying that their practice 
did not accord with their professions. He said that the reduc- 
tion of expenditure of nine millions cf do!lars in two years, 
which the gentieman from Maine spoke ofas having heen made 


be impossible to conduct the affeirs of Uns Government 
econemically, unless the present Administration expended 


a vast amoun: of money at the outset. He likened the Go- 
verament to a faem which he said had been in bad hands, and 
which he said had been suffered to go to waste and ruin, and 
said ‘t would require a vast cutiay of money in the beginning to 
put the fencesin order, root out the briais, clear out the sluices, 
&c. Sc. after which the present. occupants would be able to 
makea goodcrop. A great amount of expenditure, Mr H, 
sud, had devolved on the present Administration in conse- 
quence of the neglect of the past—a vast number of private 
cliims had been neglected which must now be provided fo. by 
the present Administration. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of South Carolina observed that the chair- 
manor ine Committee of Ways and Means hag, in bis open- 
jig speech, estimated the average annual expenses of the com- 
jug five years at twenty seven or twenty-eight mittions ef dol- 
lors, taking as the basis of his estimate the average expenses 
of the last four years uf the past Administration; and suppos 
ing ibat, under the operation of the existing Jaws, there would 
be a revenue of uot more than ten million of dollars, be show- 
ed a deficiency of eighteen millions of dollaigs. Mr. C. said it 
was uot fair to fake tie last four years of the past Admini- 
straion as the basis of the expenditures of tie coming four 
years. All knew that the Florida; war, which hadswaliowed 
millions, had nearly terminated, and that there would be but 
a small expenditure in future on that accouot. Takinz a sufli- 
ciency for the support of the navy, for the support of the army, 
for fortifications, and for the home squadron, and all the other 
necessary expenses of the Government, it was not fair to sun- 
pose thai the expenses of the coming four years would not fall 
short of iwenty tadlions of dollars. Upon this supposition, and 
upon the supposition that the land bill would pass the House, 
jt would stiil show a deficiency often millions, without making 
a provision for the outstanding Treasury notes. Now, whether 
the chairman was correct or not in estimating the accruing re- 
venue at only ten millions of dollars, it was evident that they 
must make sume provision for existing liabilities, ia order to 
avoid the accumulating of a national debt in time of peace. Jn 
making ihis admission, be did not pledge himself to vote for the 
pill, For when he saw the means at the disposal ofthe Govern- 
ment, and which had been jslaced as a (rust in its hands, to pro- 
vide for the common defence and general welfare, wrongfully 
diverted from its true object, as was done by the distribution 
hill, he might well pause before he consented to impose addi- 
tional burdens on his constituents to supply the deficiency thus 
occasioned. A better policy would have been to have 
given these lands, without price, to the industrious settlers, 
who would subdue the forests, and crowd the wilderness 
with an industrious and thriving population. Restore 
these lands, said Mr. C. to the purposes for which they 
were ceded, for the common defence and general welfare 
of the country, and he would cheerfuily vote fur the supply of 
aay deficit oceasioned by a wise and judicious expendiure of 
the people’s money. The chairman said that in passing the 
Land bill, Congress was not taking these lands from the right- 
ful owners, but restoring them tothem. The:e was a party in 
this country who contended that the constituttonality of a bank 
ofthe United States was a settled question, though they knew 
that a Bank charter had been vetoed by Mr. Madison in 1815; 
that it had also been veiced by General Jackeon and repeatedly 
condemned by the people; and this was the party that by a 
parity of reasoning insisted that the Distrtbation bill was a re- 
storation of the public lands to the rightful owners, g 

Mr. C. said he did nøt intend to discuss the question of direct 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


unequal fiscal operation of collecting public money by taxation 
in one section of the country and expending it in another. 
Though sucha process tends to the improvement of. the one to 
the benefit of the other, he knew that thatinequaliry must ex- 
ist tosome extent. and 1f not carried out with manifest injus- 
tice, musi tend tothe good of the whole. Though this might 
afford 2 gondreason why a Representative from a minority 
section of the country should oppose excessive taxation, yet it 
afforded no reason why there should not be raised a sufficiency 


for the necessary expenses of the Government. . Mr. 
U. here ‘went on ta show how the expenditares 
of the Government must necessarily be unequal, 


in consequence of the necessity of -protecting the 
Western frontier and the seaboard by forts, navy yards, &c. 
and the Impossibility of expending the money in equal portions 
at the points from whence It is collected. Ali, said he, that we 
ask is, that the taxing power shall uot be abused; all that we 
ask is, that the revenues of the Government, whether from the 
sales of the public lands, direct taxes, or from the customs, 
should be placed inthe common Treasury, for the common 
defence and general weliare, and disbursed for that purpose 
with a judicious economy. He cenied the right of the Govern- 
ment to distribute money fo the States. ‘Fhey had their own 
resources, and we logk with alarm, said he, to the consolidat- 
ing tendency of distributing money to therm which was pio- 
vided for the purposes of the Federal Government, We have 
a confident hope, said he, that the Intelligence and virtne of (he 
people wouid resist this corrupting influence. We will resist 
such Jegislation to the utmost; but we shall resist our oppo- 
nents ina constitutional way—at the ballot boxes—and trust 
thas we shall defeat therm : 

Something had been said an the intricate question of where 
the burden of taxation chiefly feli. Now he was the first per- 
son who ever advanced the doctrine that taxes on imports ope- 
vated asa tax on exports. He madetbispoint in a speech de- 
livered by him ia that House on March 13, 1830—some days 
before Mr. McDufiic’s celebrated speech on the same subject. 
Mr. C, here read a portion of his speech on that occasion; after 
which he went on to express his views fully cn that branch of 
the subject. Mr. C., said that though it was not new in order, 
he would submit an amendment which be proposed to otter at 
a proper time, and hoped that ic might be read fer the intorma- 
tionorthe House. Mr. C. then handedthe following amend. 
ment, which was reed: 

“And be il further enacted, That the Fecretary ofthe Treas 
sury be, and he hereby is, auihoviz ired to cause, as 
soon as may be, al bis, or sums of money ac- 
croing or becoming payable to the United States, to be collected 
and puid in the legal currency of (he United States, or Treasury 
notes or the notes of banks 
mand in the said legal currency ofthe Unted States; and that he 
be also autherized and required to demand of the banks respec 
tively, at least ¢ n every ninety days, payment in specie of 
ail balances of their gotes that may remain in the Treasury of 
the United 3 aivs. 

“And be it further enacted, That so much ef the 20th sec- 
tion of the ‘Act to provide for the coilection, safe-keeping, 
transfer, and disbursement of the public revenue, approved 
July áth, 1810, as requires ‘that from and after the 29ih June, 
1843, every officer or agent engaged in making disbursements 
on account of the United States, or of the General Post Office, 
shail make all payments in gold and silver only,’ be and the 
same is hereby repeated.” ne Ne 

Mr. G. said that so well convinced was he of the great inequa- 
lities ofthe specie requirements of the Sub-Treasury bill, that 
he stood out alone in opposition to it, iost the party with 
which he usually acted. Much as he approved ofthe separation 
of the monetary affairs of the Governi: nt from the banking in- 
stitutions of the country, he was yet Gpposed to the specie 
clause of the Sub-Treasury bill, as he had been to the famous 
specie ¢ircular. Inde, eadent of that, he denied thatthere was a 
single acl ofthe adm:mistration of Mr. Van Buren calculated to 
deprive it of tbe confidence of the people. Notwithstanding, 
said Mr. C. the amusing speech of cur late friend, Mr. Osle, no 
one conid believe in the wonderful picture there drawn of the 
gorgeous splendors of the Presidential mansion, nor that the 
inild and pacific little geatlernan who then occupied, ever 
dreamed of raising a standiig army for the purpose of usurp- 
ing the liberties of his cou He wouid say nothing of the 
merits of ihe two distinguished gentlemen who had been 
placed at the head of the parties a divi 
try, bul all must admit that a President of himself can do no 
evil. He is butthe agent. of the party that supports him, aad of 
himself cannot take a doliar from the Treasury, nor do any irn. 
portantact, unless they have the strength ta pass the re 
laws through both Houses of Congress. In his diplomatic fanc- 
3 President had the most individual sway, and these Mr. 

f edin so firm. judicious temperate a mamier 
ence of all parties 
rudent policy In re- 


in ike county. fe need not re 
gard toour delicate relatio i „and the fa et that len 
piittions had been placed a posal, with the provisionary 
power to raise a large military forre, to be used at his discretion, 
in the event of a rapture wiih England, showed the unlimited 
confilence that was reposed in Lis discretion, firmness, and pa- 
triciism by ail parties; for be it remembered, that this mark ot 
confidence was bestowed on him by nearly a unanimous vote. 
Mr. C. then went on to discuss the principles involve in his 
amendment, and, in speaking of the bank explosioas which 
followed the deposite act, and their effect on the cotton market, 
attributed them principally to the specie circular, and said that 
that paper, logether with the specie requirements of the Sub 
Treasury bill, had been the principal causes of the defeat ofthe- 
late Administration. E f 

Mr. WARD said he wonldnot have submitted a single re- 
mark on this bill had it not been for the observations of the 
gentleman from New Jersey {Mr. HALSTED,] which appeared 
to him so totaily at variance with the facts as to call for some 
reply. ‘That gentlemas had adverted w the expenditures of 
the preceeding Administration, in order to show a contrast 
against the last. Now allow me to say, continued Mr. W that 


commencing with the administration of Mr. Monroe, down to 


that of Geo. Jackson, the aggregate of the expenditure was ° 


21,000,000, while under that of Mr. Vin Buren the average 
was twenty seven millions. Now, he was free to admit that 
the expenses of this Government might be reduced not down to 
13,000,000 annually, but downto fifteen millions, ailowing a 
liberal support to the various branches of the public ser- 
vice. Butit mightbe asked why was there this difference be- 
tween the expenditures under the administration of Mr. Van Bu- 


taxation, which had been alluded to by his colleague, nor the - 


which are payable and paid on de- + 


ren, and that of the others? The answer readily wag; thore were 
certain extraordinary calls for heavy expenditure under that 
Administration, which had aot’ occurred before, and whieh will 
not ve likely to occur again. For. instanser% 11,541,000: was 
expended in paying off the Treasury notes, which were issued 
in consequence of the banks suspending atid holding on‘to the 
public money, so that to. carry on the current operations of the 
Government, these notes were necessarily issued. |. Yet witha 
knowledge of this fact, the gentleman stated this moyn- 
ing that the expenses of Mr. Van ‘Buren’s adminis: 
tration were swelled up to- thirty-seven’ millions, while 
the expenses of Mr. ‘aams’s administration : were only 
thirteen millions. Now be would say, that during Mr, Adams's 
administration, the ordinary expenses might have been thirteea 
millions only, but that taking the extraordinary: expenses. with 
them, they amounted to at least thirty millions. Again, there 
wasa trust fand belonging to the Indians, the disbursements of 
which were for their use, and therefore did not come within'the 
ordinary expenses of the Government: Again, there Was a . 
large sum of money paid into our treasury by foreign nations 
in compensations for their aggressions on our commerce, This 
maney belonged to our merchants, and was paid over to’ them. 
Was Ít fair to class this item among the expenditures of the 
last atministration? There was another item of donations to 
this District, amounting to oa Was 
thisitem oneof the extravagances of the last Administration? 
Then there were the extraordinary expenses for surveying the 
coast, for which both parties indiscriminately. voted; Mr. W. 
then referred to the extraordinary expenses of the public build- 
jogs in this eiry, the new Treasury building, the new Post 
Office, and tke Patent office, as swelling the. aggregate of ex- 
penditure under the last Administration, and asked if these éx- 
penditures could be charged as extravagance to Mr. Van Baren’s 
administration? He also referred, for a like purpose, to the 
building of the new Custom House in New York, costing overa 
million seven hundred thousand dollars—to the increase of over 
three millions in the pension list—to the removal of Indian 
tribes beyond the Mississippi—and, lastly to the ‘heavy 
expenses of the Florida war, which had nearly terminated, to 
anexpenseof $600,000 for the exploring expedition, and tri- 
umphanty asked if all those could be charged ‘to the: past. Ad- 
ministration as extravagant. In addition ‘to all. this, Mr. 
W. referred to the extraordinary expenses of seven hundred 
and torty e'ght thousand dollars incurred in collecting mate- 
rials for the increase of thenavy; and yet the gentleman, after 
Mr, Van Buren’s administration with extravagance, 
avged upon ita neglect of the defences: of the country. 
n went into an argument in opposition to. the: bill, 
contending that asthe present Adminisiration would not have 
ali these extraordinary expenses to encounter, they would not 
havc occasion for so much money as they had called for, Al 
these extraordinary expenses being lopped off, Mr, W, thought 
the expenses of the Government ought to come down to fifteen 
millions of dollars Mr. W. alter declaring himself in favor of 
preserving i violate the compromise act, gave at much length 
a history of the origin and passage of that act; and said that 
thadhealed, and the benefits it had ‘Con 


from the dissentio ed, 

ferred, all parties ought to aid in its preservation, 
After some remarks by Mr. ADAMS, - ri : S 
The CHAIRMAN gave the floor to Mr. HOLMES of South 

Carolina‘ who yielded to a motion that the committee riso. 
Which motion having prevailed, the committee rose, reported 

progress. and obtained leave to sit again. Efendi” 
And then the House adjourned. : 


IN SENATE, 
Turspay, July 27, 1841. ‘ 

Memcr'als and petitions were presented by 
Messrs, YOUNG, ALLEN, BUCHANAN, and 
SOUTHARD. : 

Mr. YOUNG said that he had been requested to 
present to the Senate, for the consideration of Con- 
gress, a memorial signed by seventy one citizens of 
the county of Peoria, in the State of Hiinois, on 
the subject of the aboittion of slavery inthe States 
of the American Union, and its dependent Territoe 
ries. He said that ithad doubtless been written, 
and with much care, by a clergyman of his ac- 
quainianse, the Rev. Jeriel Root, and was 
in the nature of a remonstrance against the 
system at present avowed and acted upon 
by the Abolitionists of the North, for the purpose 
of ¢ ffceting the objects contemplated by their nume» 
rous petitions to Congress. Thathe was also acs 
quainted with the character of many of the sub- 
scribers to the memorial, and knew them to be men 
of intelligence and respectability. . Many of them 
were professors of Christianity, and ajl, he would 
add, opposed to the institution of slavery, both in 
theory andin practice. Bat they were neverthe« 
less the friends of the Constitution, of goad order, 
and of peace—the friends of civil end religious li- 
berty throughout the world; and as muchas they 
desired to sce the abolition of slavery, not only im 
the Territories, but in the States of the Union, and 
the universal emancipation of mankind throughout 
the globe, they were still en willing that: it should 
he brought about by foreign influence, the union of 
Church and State, or at the expense of the Consti- 
tation and peace of the country. He said they pro- 
tested, in the strongest language, against the pro- 
posed connection of the Episcopacy with the politi- 
cal power of the country, for the purpose of accom- 
plishing this, or any other object, and eschewed, 
with becoming spirit as American freemen, all 
British and foreign interference in the civil institu~ 
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tions of cur country, as not only dangerous, but 
absolutely destructive of our liberty. 

Mr. Y. concluded by saying that, upon the 
whole, it was a well written document, and com- 
mended itself to the consideration of those who, at 
every sacrifice, seem determined to persevere in 
turning a deat ear to the cries of humanity, and 
the warning voice of the Constitution of their coun- 
try. 

Gn motion of Mr. PRESTON of South Carolina, 
the motion by Mr. Youne to receive the memorial 
was laid up n the table. 

Mr. PRESTON, with the unanimous consent of 
the Senate, asked and obtained leave to introduce 
a bill to amend an act entitled am act to carry into 
effect the convention between the United States and 
the Mexican Republic; which was read twice and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affaiss. 

Mr. TAPPAN, with the vnanimous consent of 
the Senate, asked and obtained leave to introduce 
a joint resolution for the distribution of seven hun- 
dred copies of the Digest of Patents; which was 
read, ordered to be printed, and made the order of 
the day for Friday next. 


TAXING BANK NOTES. 


Mr. BENTON said he had an amendment which 
he intended to offer to the first revenue biil ihat 
came up from the House. ft was in substance the 
bill which he had introduced at the last session to 
tax small bank notes. We are now raking and: cran- 
ing, fore and aft, for something to tax, and a billhas 
been introduced in the other House, which proposes to 
tax every thing except poison and physic, and afew 
gewgaws. This extra session, which was ca‘led 
for the purpose of relieving the country, has al- 
ready got into the midst of a tax bill which 
raises the duty on every imported article to 20 per 
cent, many of which were articles that habit had 
rendered necessaries of life. While they were thus 
seeking articles on which to impose taxes, the 
amendment he proposed would enable them to 
reach an article heretofore overlooked—small bank 
notes. His motion was that it might be printed 
and laid on the table. 

FISCAL BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The bill to incorporate the subscribers to the 
Fiscal Bank of the United States being taken up, 

Mr. MOREH®AD addressed the Senate at 
length on the question of the constitutional power 
of Congress to charter a National Bank. 

Mr. CALHOUN said that the Senator had said 
much, and made many observations to which he 
would be glad to have an opportunity to reply. 
But the time for the “action,” “action” which 
Senators on the other sidehad so loudly called for, 
had arrived; and if action was nothad on the 
measure before them this day, it shonld be the 
fault of Senators on that side of the chamber, and 
not of the opponents of the Bank. 

After some remarks by Mr. ALLEN, during 
which he quoted the vote of General Harrison in 
1819, in favor of the power of Congress to repeal a 
Bank charter, 

Mr. BENTON, after some remarks, submitted a 
motion for the indefinite postponement of the whole 
subject, until the election of a Congress under the 
new census; which after remarks by Messrs. 
WOODBURY and MOREHEAD, was withdrawn 
for the present. 

Mr. SIMMONS then moved a reconsideration 
of the vote, which the motion to permit the Bank 
to issue notes of a denomination of five dollars 
was rejected, which was agreed to-—<ayes 27 
noes 23. 

The amendment was then reconsidered, and af- 
ter some remarks by Mr. BENTON in opposition, 
and Mr. SMITH in favor of it, it was agreed to— 
ayes 27, noes 23, 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky then rose, and after 
some preliminary remarks, stated that it was 
known to the Senate, asd known pretty generally 
to the country, that the bill, in its present shape, 
could not pass the Senate, and were the vote taken, 
it would probably stand 25 for the bill and 26 
against it. Under these circumstances, for the 
purpose of reconciling the conflicting opinions in 
the Whig ranks, a friendly consaliation had 
been had, and the result was a compromise, 


in which he hoped the irienes of the measure 
would unite. , 

Mr. C. then moved to strike out the provision 
in the bill relative to the branching power, and in- 
sert the following: 

“And the said directors may also establish one or more com: 
petent officers of discount and deposite in any Territory or Dis- 
trict of the United States, and in any State, with the consent of 
suchState. And when established, the said office or offices 
shall be only withdrawn or removed by the said directors prior 
to the expiration of this charter, with the previous assent of 
Congress: Provided, in respect to any State which shall 
not, at the first session of the Legislature thereof, held 
after the passage of this act, by resolution or other 
usual legislative proceeding, unconditionally assent or dissent 
to the establishment of such office or offices within it, such 
assent of the said State shall be thereafter presumed; and pro- 
vided, nevertheless, that whenever it shal] become necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution any of the powers 
granted by the Constitution to establish an office or offices in 
any of the States whatever, and the establishment thereof shall 
be directed by law, it shall be the duty of the said directors to 
establish such office or offices accordingly.” 


Mr. RIVES addressed the- Senate at much 
length in oppesition tothe amendment He said 
it paltered with them ina double sense; while it 
kept the promise to the ear, it broke it to the 
sens2. It said to the States, we will establish 
these branches with your assent; if you do not dis- 
sent in a specified time, we will estaSlish them; and 
even if you dodissent, we will by decreeing them 
necessary and proper, force them on you. 

Mr. CALHOUN said he rose to make a very 
few remarks. When he heard a few days since 
that the honorable Senator from Kentucky had 
undertaken to effect a compromise, he (Mr. Car- 
Houn) really felt a great deal of curiosity and no 
little desire to find out how that honorable Sena- 


‘tor, with all his great fame and abilities for com- 


promise, was going to accomplish his object on this 
question. But now, his (Mr. Catnous’s) curiosity 
was Satisfied. The wonderful compromise 
is disclosed, and what is the Senator’s pro- 
position? It is. neither more nor less than 
that the consent of the States shall be ask- 
ed through their Legislatures, at their next səs- 
sions, for establishing branches of this Bank within 
their borders, and if they did not dissent, their as- 
sent should be presumed, and the branches forth- 
with established. One side claims that this would 
be to assert power; the other that it would be to 
Surrender power. How can you compromise be- 
tween assent and dissent? You might as well at- 
tempt to compromise between a negative and posi- 
tive, between virtue and vice, between truth aad 
falsehood, between right and wrong. 

There is ne ground for compromise. There may 
be concession, but there is no ground for compro- 
mise. He would leave this matter, however, to 
be settled between the gentlemen themselves. His 
chief object in rising, was to enter his solemn pro- 
test against the amendment of the Sanator from Ky. 
What is it? That the sovereiga power of any 
State shall be presumed to be surrendered, beczue 
it does not answer a demand which it does net re- 
eognive the right of being.asked. It is a proposi- 
tion to authorize Congress to say to any such 
Siate “You have declined giving your assent, and 
therefore we take it’? Now, how would sueha 
proposition work? Suppose Corgress should pass 
a law regu'ating the intercourse between the States, 
so as to interfere with an interest peculiar to the 
South, and would presume that every Staie which 
did not, by an act of her Legislature, express her 
dissent, should be considered as axsenting to it, 
and the law declared to be binding on her. 
Or, still further, suppose Congress shonld passa 
law to liberate the slaves of the Southern Sates, 
and declare that it should be binding, if the dissent 
of the State Legislatures was not made known 
within a certain specified time? Thee supposed 
cases would illustrate the danger of compeiling the 
States to act in the negative, and he would feel 
great astonishment if a representative from a sin- 
gle s'aveholding State should give his vote for the 
amendment. 

Mr, SIMMONS expressed himself in favor of 
the amendment. 

Mr. WALKER said he considered this the most 
cangercus and unconstitutional proposition ever 
made in either House of Congress. What is the 
question? Certain gentlemen considered that no 
power was possessed by Congress to establish 


branches of a National Bank in any State, without 
its assent. Now, to satisfy them, what does this 
amendment propose? Why, that these nine sove- 
reign Bank directors thail presume the assent of 
every State which shall not, at the next session of 
its Legislature after the passage of this char- 
ter, unconditional y assent or dissent to the 
location of a branch within its limits. Now 


‘you were ccercing the States, upon the com- 


mand of this Bank, to speak at once and for- 
ever upon this great question, and you were also 
making certain acts of omisssion or neglect on 
the part, ofa State, presumed assent. But this was 
not all; the propcsition was false and delusive, by 
presuming an assent in cases, in which, as shall be 
shown, the State had actually dissented. Suppose 
under this amendment a State dissents from or as- 
sents to the location of a branch on certain condi- 
tions specified by the State, as for instance, the re- 
servation of the taxing power of the Stats, or any 
other reservation. What is presumed in sucha 
case by thisamendment? Why, that the State has 
consented unconditionally, and that the branch may 
be located in total disregard of this reserva- 
tion. In other words, you presume an uncondi- 
tional assent in the case when the assent is condi- 
tional; nay, more, you construe a conditional dis- 
sent into an unconditional assent. You presume, 
then, in these cases, an assent of a State in the 
face of conclusive evidence that the Siate has not 
assented, Suppose, under this amendment, the 
State of Mississippi, cr any other State, passes a 
resolution dissenting to the location of a branch, 
unless upon a reservation of the taxing power, or 
unless the branch deais only in exchanges within 
its limits. Js there, in fact and truth, an 
assent in this case? And yet it ix presumed 
to be an assent, and an unconditional assent to 
the establishment of a branch untaxed and not con- 
fined to exchanges. Sir, it is permitting the direc- 
tors of the Bank at Washington to presume the 
assent of a sovereign State, in a case and upon 
conditions upon which it has never acsented. Is 
this a just and proper mode in which this Govern- 
ment should act towards the sovereign States, or 
what is still more humiliating, authorize a board of 
Bank directors to act in regard to the States of the 
Union, to torture their conditional assent or 
dissent, into an unconditonal assent. If the 
State dissents conditionally, you make it not 
merely presumptive but conclusive evidence 
of its unconstitutional assent; a probatio probata; a 
presumption juris et de jure. Yeu reverse the rules 
of evidence, and by a talse and arbitrary construc- 
tion, you declare this conditional dissent, conclu- 
sive proof of an unconditional assent. Sir, whet 
twelve jurors upon their oaths would dare to pro- 
nounce such conditional dissent, an unconditional 
assen!? And yet, whatno jary could do without vio- 
lating their oaths and every principle of truth and 
moral recitude, this Senate is now asked to do. 
Senators cannot have reflected upon the conse- 
quences of the adoption of this amendment; they 
surely cannot be willing to spread a naked palpa- 
ble falsehood upcn the journals of the Senate, by 
asserling that to be an assent, which is 
in facta dissent. Sir, the mover, and those ho- 
rorable Senators who intend to vote for this 
amendmext, must have misunderstood its true efe 
fect and meaning, or they never could or -would 
yield it their support. And how dare you to au- 
thor:ze this Bank to palter with the States on this 
question? Haw dare yon empower these direc- 
tors to coerce the action of a State on this subject? 
Suppose many of the States denying your power 
to establish a branch of this Bank within their 
limits, refuse either to assent or dissent, upon 
the ground that this Bank has no right to 
coerce their action, is then an ascent jn 
fact? - No, sir, no; and yet it is an assent under the 
provisions of this amendment. In this and many 
other cases, the Bank will have located branches in 
a State upon the false presumption of this construe. 
tive and fictitious assent, which, in feet, never has 
been, and never would be given, My word for it, 
if you thus attempt to authorize this Bank to esta- 
blish a branch in any State upon the presumption 
that ithas assented in the casis stated, where, in fact, 
it has never assented, you will bring about one of 
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the most dangerous conflicts that has ever occurred 
in the history of this Government—a conflict in 
which, f the Bank. prevails, it will triumph over 
every rule of morals and every principie of trata 
and justice. If this case would stop here, it 
would be sufficiently dangerous; but as a prece- 
dent for fuiure action, it is of most alarming im- 
port. Weall know, said Mr. W. that not many 
years since, it was moved in ihis body to apply a 
portion of the revenues of this nation tc the eman- 
cipation of slaves in such of the S:ates as would 
not dissent. Now, mould that proposition into the 
formof this amendment, by declari:g that Congress 
will emancipate the slaves in all the States, which do 
not unconditionally assent or dissent, at the first sez- 
Sion of their Legislature after the law was passed, 
and what Southern State would so humble herself 
as to acknowledge your power in any contingency 
to emancipate, as to assent or dissent to such a pro- 
position? Yet if it dees neither, upon the principles 
of this amendment, Congress may instantly abo- 
lish slavery within its limits, 

Sit, can these branches, thus located in any State, 
repose upon the assent of a State which never has 
been or would be given? No, sir; they will have 
stelen into the State under false and delusive pre- 
texts, and coming there, not under the broad ban- 
ner of the Constitution, nor upon an ascent of the 
State given, but in factrefased. Your construc- 
live and presumed consent will be disproved, and 
the branch will fall before the omnipotent power of 
truth and justice. Butthere are insuperable ob- 
jections to this amendment, in the fact that it pre- 
sumes the assent of every State whose Legislature 
shall not thus unconditionally arsent or dissent at 
the next session after the passage of this charter. 
Why, when this charter shall have pas- 
sed at this session, many of the States will 
have elected their Legislatures, and this 
question cannot have been made at the polls, 
and the will of the people of the State must be 
unknown to their representatives. Again, in 
many of the States, the State Senate is already 
chosen in whole or in part, and if the State Senate 
do not dissent, although the House of Representa- 
tives may have dissented, the State is concluded by 
this bill and presumed to have assented. In all, 
or nearly all, the States, the Senate is chosen from 
periods ranging from two to four years, and in one 
State for six years, and in that State the whole Se- 
nate is already chosen, bat the lower House is yet 
to be elected. Suppose the lower House in that 
State, chosen this fall, with this question before the 
poople, sball, with great unanimity, dissent to the 
Iceation of a branch within its limits; but the Se- 
nate, all chosen long since by a small majority, or 
a tie vote, do not dissent. Asa question of truth 
aod morals, the Stale has not assented, and 
yet under this amendment she. will be taken 
and regarded as having assented. To pre- 
sume an assent, under these and similar 
circumstances, «gainst the facts and truth 
of the case, would be a fraud upon the 
people of a State; it would be a jaggle, a 
miserable juggle, at which those who played this 
part might smile in triamph bere, or within the 
parlor of the Bank, bat the people would mourn 
over the degeneracy o/ the times, which could have 
sanctioned such a proposition. Mr. W. said, he 
hoped now that the true character of this amend- 
ment was laid bare, that there would be virtue and 
firmness enough yet left in this or in the other 
House to reject this proposition; but should it be 
otherwise, he trusted that Providence wouid nerve 
the heart of an honest man, and thus fara fear- 
less and consistent patriot elsewhere, to stamp this 
bill wih a veto, that willbe as immortal as the 
existence of the Constitution. 

Mr. PRESTON had desired from the beginning 
to see this question assume such a shape as would 
unite the Whig party in its favor. He considered 
the predom‘nance of that party the paramount ob- 
ject, which should not be risked for trifles. He 
considered the amendment as a concession by those 
who claimed the power of branching for the Federal 
Government to those who denied that power, and 
so far wasa compromise. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said that he trusted we bad 
now reached the last scene of the fifth act of this 
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National Bank drama. It was not his wish to de- 
lay the final catastrophe beyond this afternoon, and 
he should therefore trouble the Senate with bu! a 
very few remarks, One sct of justice he must 
perform to the Senator from Virginia, [ Vir. Rives,} 
without knowing whether it would meet his appro 
bation. He must say of that Senator that through. 
out this drama he had sustained his character with 
firmness, ability, consistency, and dignity. He 
had taken his ground manfully in the besinning, 
and had maintained it until the end. -And what 
was the compromise which thé Senator from Ken- 
tacky [Mr. Cray] had, at this last hour, offered to 
the Senaior from Virginia, for the purpose of 'salis- 
fying the consciences of high-toned State Rights 
men? Tae Senator from Virginia, when be offered 
his amen iment requiring the assent of the Siates to 
the establishment of branches within their limits, 
bad distinctly declared that without this assent, 
Gangress, in his opinion, had no power under the 
Constitution to establish suca branches. There he 
stood: and it was impossible for him to yield 
to any compromise, inconsistent with his de- 
clared constitutional convictions. Under these 
circumstances, what had we witnessed? The 
Senator from Kentucky had offered an amendment 
providing, not for this assent of the States, but that 
they might dissent, if they thought proper, from the 
establishment of branches within their limits; and 
in thatevent, no branch should beestablished. The 
Senator limits the power of dissent to the close of 
the first session of the respective Legislatures after 
the pessage of the present bill; and in case this div- 
sent shall not be declared within that period by 
some act of the legislative power, the branch is 
then e-tablished within such State as Jong as the 
charter shall endure.. This was a most singular 
mode of bringing the State Rights portion of the 
Whig party into the support of the bill. What 
was the plain English of this provision? These 
nine direetors of the Fise:l Bank, stationed at 
Washington, will have the power of issuing a sum- 
mons to each of the sovereiga States of this Union, 
warning them that if they do not appear and plead 
against it within sixty or ninety days, a branch 
bank shall be established within their limits. If 
they fail to appear, judgment shall then be entered 
by default in the high court of bank dirzctors, 
against these sovereign States. The rule of law, 
he believed, was, that judgment coald not he ob- 
tained by default upon a seire factas in individual 
cases, without a previous return of “two nihils.” 
but, according to the amendment of the Senator 
from Kentucky, it might be entered against one 
of the States of the Union, in the court of 
the Bank directors after a return of a single 
“nihil.” These S:ates may answer yes or no; but 
if they fail to answer at all, by this omission, they 
surrender the sovereign power of legislation in re- 
gard to the admission of a branch bank within 
their limits. To speak seriously upon this subject, 
was there a. man within the sound of his voices, 
feeling any proper regard for the sovereignty and 
dignity of these .confederated States, who dic not 
instinctively condemn the amendment of the Se- 
nator from Kentucky, the moment it was read? 
What State Rights politician was there through- 
out the country who would not feel indignant at the 
idea of treating these sovereignties in this manner? 
The niae sovereign directors of the Bank in the city 
of Washington would have nothing to do but 
amuse themselves in the groves, and in the society, 
of the Capitol, until the sixty or ninety days had 
expire, during which the sessions of the different 
Legislatures might continue. If at the expiration 
of this period the States should remain silent, the 
decree is then to issue from the Board of Directors 
that they shall be deprived cf their sovereign rights 
over the subject during a period of twenty years, 
The Senator from South Carelina [Mr. Preston] 
had informed us that “the States might be under- 
stood to express assent by the non-user of the 
power of dissent.” But this would be an in’er- 
ence directly at war with the fac’; because an ac- 
cidental Bank majority in one branch of the Le- 
gislature of anyZState, could prevent the passage 
of any act declaring such dissent, and thus establish 
a branch within its limits against the will of the 
other branch of the Legislature, the Executive and 


- the people. “Indeed: from the nature of the Sena- 


tor’s amendment, it might appear to those notace 
quainted with his frank and manly character, that 
it was all a trick; an assumption of the appearance 
of yielding someihieg, when it, in fact, yielded no: 
thing. x : Sa 

It was of vital importance to the interests of ‘the 
Bank that it should have branches in New York 
and Philadelphia. New York ‘was the great čeh- 
tre of the commercial business, and of the foreign 
and domestic exchanges of the country; and-itwas 
indispensable that the Bank should- establish a 
branch in that city; and Philadelphia was scarcely 
second to it in importance. ‘The Senator- could 
without difficulty ebtain branches in those. cities 
under his rule that the omission to dissent should 
be construed into an assent. The Senate of Penn- 
sylvania-had been suddenly transformed at the time 
the late Bank of the United States obtained ‘its 
Siate charter, and its feelings of extreme hostility 
were changed into devoted friendship to that insti~ 
tution. There was something’ miraculous in the 
illumination and conversion of seven of the Demo- 
cratic anti-Bank Senators of that body.. The 
Democrats had never since been able to obtain an 
efficient majority in the Senate, and probably might 
not until after the next session of the Legislature. 
Now, according to the principle of the Senator's 
amendment, the Governor, and a large majority of 
the House of Representatives, and the people, 
might all,be, as he sincerely believed they would 
be, opposed to the establishment of a branch at 
Pailadelphia; and yet the branch must be established, 
because the Senate alone could, prevent any legis- 
lative act from being passed on the subject: He 
understood that New York would, in all hunian 
probability, be placed in a similar position.: Such, 
then, would be the operation of the rule that assert 
was lo be inferred from “the non-user of the power 
of dissent.” 

He had voted against the amendment of the 
Senator from Virginia, requiring the assent 
of the States to the establishment of branches 
within their limits; and he should vote against - 
the amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tncky, because he deemed it still: more objec- 
tionable. And why had he voted against. the 
amendment of the Senator from Virginia? Be. 
canse he believed it to be equally unconstitutional 
with the original bill; and that it would prove even 
more injuriou? if possib'e, to to the interests of the 
country. Had this amendment prevailed, it would 
have carried the bank war into the Legislature of 
every State of the Union. The struggle in many 
States would have been tremendous, and bank 
loans and bank facilities and bank accom- 
modations would have been fully used to 
obtain this assent. The members would have 
been exposed to severe temptations, and the 
virtue of some might have fallen in the conflict. it 
was to avoid the disgraceful and demoralizing 
scenes referred to by the Senator from Rhode Isl- 
and [Mr. Simmons] that Mr. B. had voted against - 
the amendment of the Senator from Virginia re- 
quiring the assent of “he States to the establishment 
of branches. He never should give a vote, the di- 
rect consequence of which would be to bring the 
money power to bear direcily upon the legislative 
power of all the States in this Union, ; 

But if the amendment of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia had been bad, that of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky was still worse; and, upon his own avowed, 
principles, he did not perceive how the Senator 
fron Rhode Island [Mr. Simmons] could give it 
his support. Under the amendment of the Senator 
from Kentucky, the task of the moneyed power 
would be rendered much easier, and its success 
much more certain. If the nine. directors here 
could obtain the favor either ef the Governor, or 
the Senate, or the House of Representatives, ‘this 
wouid be sufficient to prevent the legislative expres- 
sion of dissent, aed thus the branch would be esta- 
blished. The voice of the people was to be entire- 
ly disregarded. Either. branch of the Legislature 
or the Governor would be sofficient. This amend- 
ment, by reducing the number of individuals on 
whom the moneyed influence was to operate, would 
enable it to operate with the more intensity and 
power on these individuals. : 
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What would be the effect? Let him put a case 
which. would illustrate his position. Suppose the 
Governor, and a large majority of the Legis'ature, 
and of the people of Pens) lvania, should be hostile 
to the establishment of a branch within its limits, 
and yet the Senate should prevent the paszage 
of an act expressing their dissent, what would í 
then be the inevitable consequence? Would 
the people submit to this snap jadgment? Would 
they consent that the mere accidental majority 
in the Senate, during one session, should bind the 
people of the State to submit to tke existence of an 
odious branch throughout the whole period of the 
parent Bank’s existence? No, sir, never; and when 
he said they would not submit, he did not mean to 
threaien rebellion—far fromit. They would make 
all the political opposition to it in their power, and 
would use every effort, censisiently with the Conr- 
stitution, to drive il from the State. ne same 


consequences would result in other States. Tie 
Senators amendment would excite a fari- 
ous Bank war all over the Union—such 


a war as has not yet"had any parallel 
in our history. The battle, afier having beea 
fought in Congress, would be transferred to each 
State Legislature, and the people wonld every 
where become exasperated at this new mode of de- 
priving them of their rights under the rule that if a 
sovereign State did net dissent, in express terms, 
that ii, therefore, assented. This truly wouid be 
anew rule to establish in the intercourse between 
nations. 

The business and the interestof the people of 
this country had suffered more from their uanatural 
connection with polities, thaa from all other causes 
combined. Once separate the business of the coun- 
try from the polities of the country, sud the native 
energy and enterprise of onr people would soona re- 
deem them from all their cmbarrassments, It 
seears to be a curse inflicted upen us that we can 
not keep these two interests asunder; and now we 
were e abarking upon anether experiment to con 
nect the two together more intimately than eves, 
which could not fail to prove disastrous. Surely 
we derive fess wisdom from our experience than 
any people upon earth. Keep the basiness of the 
country and the poliiics of the country separate, 
and we should be by far the most prosperous 
people on earth. As long as politicians con- 
tinue to influence the business of the country, 
to accomplish their own selfish purposes, we shall 
experience nothing but expansions and contrac- 
tions of the currency, and derangement in all our 
pecuniary concerns. Besides, they wili stifle the 
real voice of the people, and prevent it from being 
heard, by coniroiling legislative bodies. 

So much fer this proposition, which could never 
have been accepted by the Senator from Virginia, 
withont directiy violatiog his avowed principles, 
even if it had stopped here. Barthe Senaror from 
Kentucky seems tu have left no subterfuge, no es- 
cape whatever from the tnevilabie conclusion, that 
he who should vote for the amendment would 
admil, in the strongest manner, the power of Con- 
gress} to establish branches in any State wiih- 
out its consent, Accordingly, in a subsequent 
clause of his amendment, he reserves to Con- 
gress the power of establishing a branch in 
any State, whenever in their opinion it might 
become necessary and proper. What was 
this but to ark an absoints surrender, at discretion, 
from the Senator from Virginia, under color of a 
compromis’? Phi+, however, was not a master in 
which he, Mr. B. could be supposed to feel any 
peculiar interest. He wished now merely to say, 
that having voted against the amendment of the 
Senator from Virginia for reasons which applied 
with much grexier force against that of the Sona- 
tor from Kentacky, be should vote also against 
this proposition. 

One word more and he had done. The 
Senator fron Keutucky does not, by his amend 


meat, agree even to forbear lo exercise any 
power. which he has ever claimed. If a 
Biate dissents in the most solemn ferm of legis- 


lation, and forbids the location ofany branch with- 
in its limits; the last clause of the amendoient pro- 
vides that Congress may, on the very next day, 
annul this dissent and establish such a branch in 
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the face of this zet of Siate legislation. The Sta'e 
sovereigaty is thus toid, You may assent or dissent; 
batif you venture to dissent, we shall, notwith- 
standing, do as we please afterwards, azd force a 
branch upon you wheiber you will or not. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky said be bed no com- 
plaints or rerroaches to make on the course pur- 
sued by the Senator from Virginia, but whea he 
came to review hisremarks, and re-examine his 
amendment, he thovght he would change his 
views He was surprised at one thing, however; 
his intimating an intention to vote against the 
amendment. Did that not come nearer tə 
his views than the original bili; and if so, could 
not he have voted foribeamendnent, even if he 
had voted against the bill afterward-? 

Var. RIVES said the difference between the Se- 
nator and himself was this: that Senator believed 
the Federal Government had the power to establish 
these branches within the limits of a State without 
her consent; this he (Mr. R ) dented. Ard thove 
who believed as he did, could not, either by a vote 
in that body, or tie exercise of power elsewhere, 
sanction the principle contained ia the Senator’s 
amendment, without violating the oath they bad 
taken to support the Constitution cf the United 
States, 

The question was then takea on the amendment, 
and jt was agreed to—ayes 25, noes 24, as follows: 

YEAS—Mes:rs. Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Ber- 
rien, Cnca‘e, Clay of Kentucky, Dixon, Evans, 
Graham, Huntington, Ker, Mangum, Morrick, 
Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, Pres- 
ton, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tall- 
ina’ge, White, and Woodbreulge—25. 

NAY3— Messrs, Allen, Archer, Benton, Bucha- 
nan, Oaihaun, Ciay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Ful- 
ton, Wine, Lina, McRoberts, Moutoa, Nicholson, 
Pierce, Rives, Sevier, Smita of Consecticat, Stare 
acon, Tappen, Walker, Willams, Woedbdury, 
Wright, and Youngs—24. 

The question was then taken on ordering the 
bill to be engrossed for a third reading, and it was 
agreed to—nyes 25, noes 24, as follows: 

YEAS—Miessrs. Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Ber- 
rien, Choate, Clay of Kentuckv, Dixon, Evans, 
Graham, Huntington, Ker, Manguin, Merrick, 
Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, Pres- 
ton, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tall- 
madee. White, and Woodbridge—25. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Benton, Bucha- 
nan, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, 
King, Linn, MeRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, 
Pierce, Rives, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Stur- 
goon, Tappan, Walker, Wiliams, Woodbury, 
Wright, and Young—24. 

The Senate then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPR? iTATIVES, 
Tunspay, July S41. 

The journal of yest y was read and approved, 

Me, TOMLINSC Jeave to offer the iollowing resolu- 
Gen, which was Hor information: i 

Resolved, That the Commitee of Ways and Means be, and 
they are hereby, instrucied t9 prepare and report a bill pro- 
viding for the following appropriations for arrearages, viz. 

Forcontinuine the breakwater, Plausburg, Lake Chaniptain, 
New York, $6 031 82. 

For continuing the breakwater at Burlington, Lake Cham- 
plain, Vermont, $424 62. A g ; 

tere followsia the resolution appropriations for various 
roads, harbors, rivers, and surveys in different sections of the 
country, to the amount of avout $40,080, all of which are for 
arrearages due prior to Stat March, 1841, and for expenses in- 
curred for preserving pubie property. } 

Mr. 'T. solicited the unanimous consentof the House to offer 
thie resolution, and explain the necessity, expediency, and jus- 
tice of its alopiton; but, objection being made, the resolution 
was not received. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD asked leave to report a bil! providing 
for the repair of the Potomac bridge. 

Odjection was made. 

Mr. BRIGGS moved that the Iouse resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LEVY of Florida asked ieave at this time to offer a 
series of resolutions calling for information on one of the De- 
partments, and which he desired might be read for informa- 
ton. = 

Objection was made, 

Mr. LEVY said that. he had waited long for an opportunity to 
present these resolutions, affecting, as they did, the interesis of 
the Territory whish he represented. He desired to be informed 
by the Speaker when he might present them? 

The SPEAKER replied, whenever the States had the same 
privilege under the rule. 

Mr. BARNARD asked Mr. Barces te withdraw his motion 
for the present, in order thatthe bill from the Senate (mow on 
the Speaker’s table) to establish a uniform system of bankrupt- 
cy throughout the United States might be puton its firstand 
second reading. 
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Mr. BRIGGS did not withdraw. 
ir. BARNARD asked the yeas and nays onthe motion to go 
into committee, which were not ordered. S 

And, the question being taken, the vote stood—ayes 57, 
noes 56. 

But no quorum voted. y 

Mr. WELLER moveda called of the House, which were re- 
fused, by a vote not exactly heard by the Reporter. 

Butstill_ no quorum voted. ; 

Mr. WELLER moved that the House adjourn. 

Mr. ARNOLD said something not heard by the Reporter. 

Mr. WELLER said he would object to any question being 
takenin the absence of a quorum; and asked the yeas and nays 
on his motion to adjourn, which were ordered. à 

At the request of many members, Mr, WELLER withdrew 
his ‘notion to adjourn. 

And the ausstinn recurring on the motion of Mr. BRIGGS 
that the House resoive itselfinto Committee of the Whole on 
the state ofthe Union— 

Mr. BRIGGS withdrew that motion. z 

Mr. BARNARD thereupon moved to lake up the Senate bill 
to establish a uniform system of bankruptey throughout the 
United States. ; 

Mr. WELLER and other members objected, 

And Mr. W. moved that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. A 

Mr. HOPKINS asked the yeas and nays; which were 'order- 
ed, aud, being taken, were—yeas 84, nays SL. 

Sothe motion was agreed to. 

REVENUE BILL. 

The House again resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of ibe Union, (Mr. Cusuine of Massachu- 
seltsin the chair,) on the bill in relation to duties and draw- 
backs. ; 

The pending question being onthe metion of Mr. ATHERTON, 
to strike out the enacting clause of the bill, 

Mr. IFOLMt#S said that yesterday, when he obtained the 
floor, it was not his intention to address the committee on the 
meris ofthe bill before them, He did intend, however, to rey ly 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,} who, on 
all occasions, and with a zeal worthy of a better cause, attacks 
the State of which he (Mr.H.) wasan humble representative, Sir, 
said flr, H. is there no question upon which the ire of that gen- 
teman against the South will sicep; or must the questions of 
tanii or revenue be the continual themes for his assaults upon 
us? What was the bilon the table? lt wasa bill introduced 
fer the purpose of raising revenue; a bill claimed to be within 
the provisions of the compromise act of 733, viz: a maximum 
of duties of 20 per cent. and a levy of no more revenue than Is 
requived for the economical wants of the Government. i Why, 
sir, can’t we argue such quesiionsasthese without agitating ep 
poils to the interesis and affections of the North -- without a re- 
cal} of those scenes, in which nothing but the magnanimity and 
patriotism of those to whom the gentlemen appeals, saved this 
country from the darkest trials that ever threatened i? But it 
seems that the bill was considered by the gentleman as objec- 
tionable in no point of view, save upon one, and that was, that 
he sup posed it to be within the provisions of the compromise 
act? Was the compromise, ther, nothing? How, then, ate we 
lo argue the question whether the revenue provided for in that 
bill is necessary or not for an economical administration of the 
Government? $ 

After some further remarks, Mr. H. said that he would pro 
coed as calmly ashe could, tirst, into an examination of the 
meritsof the hill, and afterwards he promised that he would 
give as succinct a history of that single act of the State of South 
Carolina which is calednuititication; and he would show that 
that act, of which the gentleman complained, was not the seck- 
ing of South Carolina, but was a shield thrown over this country 
to protect it from the direstof evils which then threateued an 
His first objection to the bill wax, that it proposed to raise dit 
additional revenue of about ten millions of dollara, which he 
did not believe wis necessary to meet the wants of the Go- 
vernmcnt. Mr. H, then went on to show that the means at pre. 
sent atthe disposal of the Government, accruing from the cus 
toms, from the twelve million joan just passed, and from the 
sales of public lands, which would cuine into the Treasury un 
ti! February next, even ifthe distribution bill should pass the 
Senate, anel contended that there would be an abundance to car 
ty onthe Government on a liberal scale without the passage 
of this aci. His next objection to the bill was the injurious ef- 
flectit would have on the commerce of the country, unsettling 
the plans of the merchants and deranging the exchanges. He 
said thal there was nothing more destructive to trade and com- 
merce than incertitude, and and yet it was proposed to pass 
this bill now as a temporary measure only, though it was con- 
templated again to revise the tarii! at the next session, when the 
information that it was to be collected by the select committee 
should be broughtin. 

Mur. H. atso referred to the losses which would be sustained 
by cur merchants who had given orders for goods under the 
piesent tarifi, and who conid not possibly countermand them 
so as to avoid the impositions of this bill, and particularly in- 
stanced the case of orders for silks from beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope. Mr. H. then referred to the compromise act and 
the siate of affairs which preceded it, and »-oticed the declaration 
of Mr. Apams, that he did not consider it binding on bim be. 
cause he viewed it as a compromise made to suit the interests 
of the West and South, and in which those of the North were 
sacrificed. Such a position, said Mr. IF. ted the gentleman from 
Massachusetts to nullification, which he so much condemned. 
Wha was it thatthe gentleman complained of? The act was 
passed tu heal dissentions, tosave the effusion of blood, and to 
preserve the Union, and was not obligatory on the gendeman: 
and why? Because be did not vote for it, Was the gentleman 
and the State of Massachusetts ov the Boorin a legislative ca- 
pacity? Did he not partake of the legislation on that occasion? 
And has it come to this, that the acts of Congress are not obli. 
gatory on those who-vote against them? No, said the gentle- 
man; theact was not binging, because it was against the inte- 
rests of his State, and be did not vote for it, 

Well, did notthis lead him to the conclusion that a State 
whose interests arc not consulted on that floor, and whose in- 
ferests were compromised by legislation, might nullify the 
act? Mr. H. here explained his ideas of nullification, and in 
doing so, took a view of the compact into which the several 
States had entered for protection against dangers, foreign and 
domestic, aud the obligations which it imposed, coming to the 
conclusion that laws passed in violation of the compact, and 
destructive of the interests, as well as sovereignty of a State, 
might be declared by it inoperative. Mr. H., then went at 
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length into'a luminous history of the several tariff acts; briefly 
touched on the great benefits conferred by them or the North- 
ern section of the Union, rendering. the agriculturists of the 
South hewers of wood and drawers of water for thelr more 
skilful and selfish fellow-citizens, He spoke of the indignant 
feciings which the act of 1828 had excited in every part of his 
State, and said that it was with some difficulty that the leading 
politicians there had been able to restrain the people from a 
more violent expression of their disapprobation. Mr. H. 
likened this state of feeling in the South to that produced in 
New England by ihe embargo act, during Mr. Madisow’s ad- 
ministration, which he severely censured. But there was this 
difference between the embargo and tariff laws. The first, 
though unwise and oppressive, was within the pale of the Uon- 
stitution, while the latter were as odious for their unconstitu- 
tionality as for their injustice. Why did not New England 
rebel against the embargo law? In the first place, the Consutu- 
tion was not violated by that act unwise as it was; and, in the 
second piace, there was another reason more potent than that, 
and that was, New England well knew that she had “better 
endure the ills that were before Aer than fly to others that she 
knew notof.”? She well knew the value of the Union to her, 
and the loss she must incurif deprived of her profits on the 
agricultura] labor of the South. 


Mr. H. then spoke of the force bill, which the gentleman 
fram Massachusetts said had been designated as "the bloody 
bill and said that he never called itthe “bloody bill.” He 
knew very well, that fiery as were these spirits who, at a meet- 
ing in’ Boston, resolved to rally round General Jackson, as 
stated by the gentleman from Massachusetts, they were:too in- 
timately acquainted with their own interests tocarry out their 
valiant resolves. Th y knew that if they dissolved the Union 
by marching on South Carolina, New England might be pre- 
served asa sick man would be after his vitals had been re- 
moved; and therefore after all their clash of arms and flourish 
of trumpets, they were very willing to Jay down the sword, 
and take up the pen. They went into acalculation—of what? 
of patriotism? No, sir; it was of the value of the Union in 
dollars and cents. He would appeal to every man on that floor 
whether, in the progress of the whole affair, they saw any thing 
like dismay in the bearing of any of the delegation of South 
Carolina, as alleged by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
Though the numbers of the people of the State might be few; 
not more than the population of the city of New York, as the 
gentleman sneermgly remarked; they were firm in their pur- 
pose, confident in the justice of their cause, and with 
a full reliance on Divine Providence, they were ready to abide 
the result. Did the gentleman doubt that if two hundred and 
fifty or two hundred and sixty thousand of such a population 
had gone into the battle, they would have accomplished a reyo- 
lution not very advantageous to the interests of the people he 
represents? as not the moral effect produced by their bold 


and virtuous daring, standing out in bold relief before the gen.. 


tleman’s eyes? He denied emphatically that the delegation 
from South Carolia had evinced any such symptoms of weak- 
ness as the gentleman intimated, The gentleman intimated 
that the members from South Carolina, alarmed at the predica- 
mentin which they had placed themseives, after vaunnng what 
they would do, were for dodging the question. 

Mr. ADAMS interrupted Mr, I. and denied that he used any 
such language, t 

Mr. BOLM «S said that if the gentleman did not use that lan- 
guage In his Saturday’s speech, be used iton a former occasion, 
Bat he would ask the gentleman distinctly, did he not say that 
the members from South Carolina went about this floor with de- 
jected countenances, begging members to compromise? 

Mr. ADAMS. Yes, sir. I said so im substance; and I re- 

eal It. 

Mr. HOLMES. The gentleman, then, repeats it, He would, 
therefore, ask if there were any members now present who 
were here on that occasion, whether they saw any thing like 
dismay in Mr. McDuffie, or if he was one of those who went 
about begging for a compromise. 

[Mr. ADams. No, sir; Mr. McDuffie wasnot one of them. ] 

Did Mr. Barnewell, with his high sense of honor and 
chivalrous feelings, forgetful of his Revolutionary ances- 
try, show any thing like dismay? No, sir, I know he did 
not. Can it be believed that the other gallant and high 
minded gentlemen from my State would have acted in the 
unbecoming manner that the gentleman intimates? No, sir, I 
venture to say that the gentleman will except them. Weil, then, 
who were thé gentlemen who went about with dismay, begging a 
compromise? He doubted not they were grave and thoughtful, for 
knowing how near they stood to the hearts of their constituents, 
and the high responsibility devolving on them, they could not 
‘but look on the tremendous conflict that was approaching with 
the most grave and serious reflections. But they were calm, 
united, and determined in their purpose, ‘They knew that the 
Northern horde with which General Jackson threatened to 
sweep down on thesunny South, and carry ruin and destruction 
to the homes of theix wives and litte ones, was alien to them in 
sympathies and feelings; but they were confident in their own 
strength, and calmly abided the result. Would the gentleman 
from Massachusetts say that there was no danger of bloodshed, 
and that the apprehensions of the other States had no share in 
bringing about this com promise? Would the gentleman say that 
it was humanity only, and to save the distinguisi-ed citizen of 
South Carolina inthe other House from being executed by 
General Jackson, under the second section, which effected the 
passage of this compromise Why, the gentleman himself 
showed thatthe bill was burried through this House, in viola 
tion of its rules, and by the screwsof the previous question. 
Was not, that some evidence that apprehensions were entertain- 
elin other parts of the House? He was very ready to admit 
that the gentleman himself was opposed to the bill. He had 
no doubt but the venerable gentleman would have been the 
willing: standard bearer of General Jackson in marching on 
South Carolina. [Mr. Apamshere made a gesture of dissent.] 
He could not doubt but thegentleman, from the indications he 
had repeatedly given of rancorous hostility to the South, would 


have beenthe willing standard bearer on such an occasion. 
Had he not evinced this hostility on every suitable occasio? 
Did he not promulgate the doctrine to the fanatics of the North, 
that in the event of a war, foreign or domestic, there would 
bea way through the treaty making power by which ‘the 
South could be deprived ofits property? Did he not know that 
theseedshe had sown woukl take rootin the minds of the 
Northern fanatics, and that although he says that-he is notan 
Abolitionist, he is looked upon as their captain? Mr. i. con- 


~ cluded by briefly recapitulating his objections to the bill, He 


believed it to be unwise and impolitic, because it levied reve- 
nue that was unnecessary for the wants of the Government— 


unwise, because it unsettled exchanges, and would injurious af: 


fect the commercial transactions of the country. And he was 
also opposed to it because it would rouse up further efforts 
from the people of the high tariff section of the country again 
to fasten on it that odious system. 

Mr. SERGEANT spoke with great earnestness and power in 
favor of the passage of the bill; examining it especially with 
reference to its bearing upon the compromise act, and contend- 
ing that its provisions, whilst they amounted to arepeal of the 
act of July, 1832, did not affect or interfere with the provisions 
of the compromise act. 

Mr. GILMER next took the floor, and spoke at some length 
in favor of the motion to strike out the enacting clause of the 
bill. In referring to the compromise act, hesaid that the true 
characteristics of that act which recommended it strongly to 
him, were that it contemplated that duties were to be levied. for 
revenue only, and in the next place to the amount only neces- 
sary to the supply of the economical wants of the Government. 
He begged leave to cal] the attention of the committee to the 
principle recognised jn the language of the compramise—a 
principle which ought to be recognisedia all time to come by 
every departmentofthe Government. Itis, said he, that duties to 
be raised for revenue are to be raised to such an amount only as 
isnecessary foran economical administration of the Govern- 
ment. Someincidental protection must necessarily be given, 
and he, for one, coming from an anti tariff portion of the coun- 
try, would notabjecttoit. But, said he, we were told yesterday 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Apams,] that he 
did not consider the compromise binding, because it was a 
compact between the south and the West, in which New Eng- 
land was nota party, and it was crammed down her throat by 
the previous question, he voting against it. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania said to-day almost the same thing, for he 
considered it merely a point of honor which he was willing to 
concede to the South, and that object gained, there was no longer 
reason for adhering to, it, 

Did the gentleman contend thatno Jaw was binding on New 
England, and onhim, unless it is sanctioned by him and the 
New England delegation? Sir, said Mr. G. I believe that it is 
binding whether sanctioned by New Engiand or not. The gen- 
tleman said that he wonld give the public lands to the States, 
and the compromise act to the dogs. Sir, if the lands are to 
be given to the States, if upwards of three millions are to be 
deducted from that source of revenue, and we are then to be 
told that this furnishes a pretext, first for borrowing, and then 
for taxing the people, we may well feel cause for insisting on 
the obligations of the compromise, Sir, said Mr. G. gentlemen 
know very well that there is some virtue in the compromise 
act, and-that though it may be repudiated by a few of the re- 
presentatives of the people, yet the people themselves will ad- 
here to itasthe means of averting the greatestof evils, But he 
had seen enough to show him that the power of giving might 
be construed ag the power of taking, and he should not be sur- 
prised to see a proposition to assumethe debts of the States— 
for the more that you give, the more that is wanted. 

After some further remarks, Mr. G. said that he was opposed 
tothe hurrying of this important measure through at the pre- 
sent session. Let us wait until sufficient information is obtained 
to enable usto actjudiciously. Let us wait to inquire whether 
thereis any necessity for raising an increased revenue of eight 
millions of dollars from articles, all of which, under tbe com- 
ptomnse’act, are either free of duty or liable to a duly of less 
than 20 percent. Let us not be told that on account of the ap- 
propriations for a home squadron and for fortifications amount- 
ing to about three millions of dollars, that it is necessary to raise 
thislarge sum. We have already borrowed twelve millions of 
dollars, and during the remainder of the year, Mr. Towing tells 
us that the customs will yield five mijliong, which together, 
will make seventeen millions of dollars of available means in 
the Treasury. Then there was a large sum in the hands of the 
disbursing officers of the Government, and he ventnred to assert 
that there would be more than twenty millions at the disposal of 
the Treasury before the expiration of the next session of Con- 
gress. Are we to be told, said Mr G, that we are to increase 
the tariff in order to give to the States this fourth instalment 
under the deposite act? No, sir; let us arrest this course of ex- 
travagance at the outset; let usarrest that bill which is now 
hanging in the other House, [the Distribution biil,] and which 
I trust will ever hang there. Let us arrest that bill and the 
proceeds from that source will, in the coming four years, pay 
this twelve million loan. But these measures are all a part of 
the same system. Distribution is used as a pretext for 
a loan, and a loan is used as a pretext for high du- 
ties. This was an extraordinary ses-ion of Congress, 
and inasmuch as there would be withina few months a regular 
session—inasmuch as the Committee on Commerce had re- 
ported a resolution contemplating the organization of a select 
committee, with a view to the collection of information to aidin 
the revision of the tariff for revenue--and inasmuch as the 
compromise goes fully into operation in July next-—he thought 
that wisdom, as well asjustice, demanded that they should not 


hurry through so important a measure, when it was not ab- « 


solutely essential to the wants of the Government. ‘ 

After some further remarks, Mr. G. said that it was time that 
he and his Whig friends should understand ene another. He 
wanted now to understand what were the cardinal principles of 
the Wrig party,of which he wasan humble member. He had 
for six or seven years been a member of that party, and thought 
he understood their principles, but he much feared thathe had 
een acting under some delusion; and now that they were all 
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here together, he wished to come, toa’ perfect’ understanding. 


. Sir, said Mr. G. we have heard very often here’ thatthe peopie 


of the United States have decided- upon’ the great questions. 
which now agitate the country, andthat all we have todo is to 
register their edicts. He denied this in toto... He: would: tell 
gentlemen what the people did decide. They decided-that there 
had been a wasteful administration of the people's: money; - 
and that there should be economy, not niggardly, but. eral 
economy, in the public expenditures. ‘They decided that there 
shouid be a responsibility of public officers tó the laws and to 
the Constitution. They decided that there shouldbe a redac- 
tion of the power and patronage of the Executive branch of the 
Government, and a restriction of all the Departments of the. Go- 
vernment to the objects for which they were constitúted:: They. 
decided that there should be no proscription for opinion’s sake; 
and, sir, if there was one principle more strongly avowed: than. 
another during the last Presidential: contest, which echoed from 
one side of the continent to the other, it.was that there should: 
be no proscription for opinion’s sake. And yet, said Mr. G, 
when we are assembled in grand council for the firettime, what 
do we hear? Why,sir, we are to be proscribed for opinion’s 
sake: for the sake of opinions which wealways honestly, it ma 
be ignorantly, entertained. I hope, said Mr. G. that we shall 
not exhibit the singular spectacle of the Whig’ party. proscribs 
ing a Whig President for opinion’s sake. It would indeed’pte~ 
sent a ludicrous spectacle to the people of the United States. 
The President of the United States has kept the faith he always 
professed; and if now you are disposed to quarrel with him be- 
cause he, with those who think with him, has certain ‘abstrac- 
tions, and would not, after he got into power, turn Turk or Ma- 
hommedan, the sin will be yours. “~*~ : 

Let us, said Mr. G. say a word about abstractions, The 
are certain great principles which regulate the conduct of meñ, 
morally and politically. Mr, G, here gave a.view of his-politi- © 
cal faith, and contrasted it with that of those who are in favor 
ofa strong Government, and who would accomplish the objects 
they have in view by construction, if they can do it by no other 
means. But these opinions, said Mr. G. may ‘be. regarded’ as : 
abstractions. He feared that the Constitution: itself might Ba > 
regarded as an abstraction, The ten commandments—the New. 
Testament, on which the hopes of man here and hereafter. are 
founded, area set of abstractions, The old adage, that henesty . 
is the best policy, is regarded by the highwayman asa miserable 
abstraction. There were many sortsof abstractions. ` There 
was one abstraction which guards the popes money in their 
Treasury, and another abstraction which would abstract it from 
them without their consent. He was for the one and not for 
the other. He was amused yesterday to hear the gentleman 
from New Jersey, (Mr. Havstep,] in speaking of the Adminis» 
tration of the venerable gentieman from Man aonneeni ay that‘ 
if that Administration had been suffered to go on, we should 
have seen less of this, less of that, and less of the other, th wee. 
have seen. The gentleman. termed the party who supported ` 
that Administration as the Whig party. ` Now he, M waa i 
always of opinion that the Whig party. took its date from tha 
year et Tf it dated from 1829, the gentleman should remem: 
ber that ` p A 


“In Adam’s fall, 
We sinned all.”” 

If, indeed, the Whig party was of so early a date, the geris 
tleman from Massachusets was entitled to take the lead init. 
He is entitled to lead here, and wherever it is avowed. that the 
party of 1829 was the Whig party. Butlet the gentleman re> 
member thatthe excesses of the two last Presidents had ih: 
duced many of their friends to sect de from them, and that the 
seceders from the Jackson and Van Buren ranks form the mas 
jority ofthe Whig party. We formed a union, said Mr. G. with 
the opposition party of that day, and though we differed with 
them about abstractions as we do now, he asked gentlemen ifour 
differences of opinion were thrown up to us when they. were 
beating up for recruits? If the administrationof the venerable” 
gentleman from Massachusetts was the commencement.of the ; 
Whig party, how was itat the time of General Jackson’s' pro- 
clamation? Who were the. Whigs then? He heard that 
the venerable gentlemaa was ready to’ buckle on his armor in 
support of the proclamation. What did gentlemen want? 
Did they want to form a new party. If so he was con- 
tent, but they must not ask him to join them. He wanted 
the people of this country to know who it was who 
wanted to form anew party Are the doctrines of 1829 
and those of the gentleman from Massachusetts to. pre- 
vail? Will you, said he, take the principles avowed here by 
him that by Virtue of the treaty-making power every slave on 
this continent may be set free? It appeared that no man was 
now considered as sound in his political faith who would not 
vote for a Bank of the United States; for a distribution bill when 
the Treasury was empty; or a bankrupt law when ‘the Govern- 
ment itself might be the first to take the benefit of it: Mr, G..said 
that a new party had been formed, and he was’ Content. He 
wonld form no new party, but would rest himself on these ab- 
stractions, Heshould endeavor, for one, to carry out the prin- 
ciples which had been professed by the Whig party during the 
late Presidential contest. These were, practical, enduring re- 


‘form; and when he was told that because he would not change 


his opinions he would die of abstractions, he would answer that 
he would settle that matter with his constituents. He was ata 
loss to perceive how the people had approved in the election of 
Harrison and Tyler what they condemned in the defeat of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. j 

After some further remarks from Mr. G. sued i 

Mr. LINN addressed the committee at some length:in opposi» 
tion to Mr. AtierTon’s motion to strike out the enacting clauses 

Mr. UNDERWOOD rose, and, afier some remarks, submit- 
ted the following amendment, which he wished to be tead for 
the information of the House. “He knew: it was not then in or- 
der to offerit, Vat he fearedthat he might not have another op- 
portunity. ‘The amendment was then read as follows: 

“See, 5. And be it further enacted, That, after the 2d day of 
February next, there shall be laid, collected, and paid on all 
wines and silke,the growth, produce, and manufacture of 
France orher colonies, in whole or in part, Harty per ceni, ad 
valorem: Provided, nevertheless, Ifthe “Regie” of France 
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shall, in the opinion of the President of the United States, be so 
modified as to reduce the price of tobacco in the leaf, the growth 
aad produce of the United States, to less than fitty cen's per 
pound in Fratice, the duty on the wines and silks aforesaid shail 
be reduced to twenty per cent. ad valorem; and if the “Regie”? 
saall be.so modified as to reduce the price of tobacco in the 
leaf, the growth and produce of the United States, to Jess than 
seventy-five cenis per pound in France, but nat so low as fiiy 
cenis, the duty on the wines and siks aforesaid shail be reduced 
to twenty-five per centum ad valorem; and the President of 
the United States shall, by his proclamation, direct and fix the 
amount of duty to be co'lected on the wines and silks aforesaid, 
from time to time, under the provisions of this section. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD said that he wished to test the sense of 
that House ön the subject embraced in that amendment, and he 
thought he could present a case in which the principle of reia- 
liatory duties should be applied now, ifitever is to be applied, 
onany occasion, He believed thal the doctrine of free trade 
was very much ofan abstraction. He was in favor of it, irit 
ever could be got; but he believed that we never could get it 
until we could makeall mankind brothers, ard until we could 
convert all the monarchies of the world into republics. Now 
he was in favor of all this most heartily, but until it could be 
brought about, it was perfectly idle to talk about free trade. 
You must. said he, look at what foreign nations are doing, and 
You must operate on their trade as they operate on yours. In 
short, said he, you should deal with nations as you would deal 
with individuals; and just as you find your neighbor throwing 
obstacles in the way of your business, so should you throw ob- 
staclesin the way of his. Mr. U. then commented at some 
tengih on the onerous tariff imposed by France and England 
on our tobacco, and contended that we ought to impose coun- 
tervailing duties on (heir products,in order to com pel them to do 
us justice, France, he said, imposed a duty on our tobacco of up- 
wards of 1000 per cent. while we admitted her silks free of duty 
and her wines at a mere nominal duty of 20r 3 percent. Mr. U. 
calied’ upon his Southern friends to give their aid to the 
measure he proposed, and reminded them that Eagland only 
took their cotton now, while she found ìt to be her interesito do 
80; that she was taking measures to enable her to do without it, 
and that when she suceeded, she woul) im pose sich high du- 
tiès on cotton,as would amount to a prohibition. He ventured 
to assert that Southern gentleman, would, toa man, then be in 
fivor of retaliation. 

Mr. TRIPLET briefly addressed the committee in support 
of the principles contained in Mr. Unperwoopn’s amendment. 
He said he did not expect the principle to be carried ont at this 
time, but confidently believed that it would atthe next session, 
Virginia, said he, is with us on this question, and so is Missouri, 
together with all the tobacco States. He invoked the aid of the 
Southern members on this question, and reminded them that 

trey, in time, might stand in need of the aid of their brethren of the 
West. He warned tham to beware of driving off a friend who 
‘was able to stand by them on an emergency, 

My. T. wentinto an argument to show the good policy of 
operating on France and England, by a systern of countervail- 
ing duties, in order to compel them to admit our tobaceo on 
fair terms. 

Mr. JAMES IRVIN obtained the floor, and moved that the 
committee riso. 

Which motion prevailing, the committee rose, reported pro- 
gress, and obtained leave to sit again. 

Mv. FILLMORE offered a resolution, which he gave notice 
he would call up for consideration to-morrow morning. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a message from the 
President of the United States, transmitting a communication 
from the Secretary of State, on the subject of appropriations re- 
quired for the outfit and salaries of diplomatic agents of the 
United Siates. 

Referred (after being read) to the Committee of Ways and 
Means, 

Mr. KENNEDY of Md. gave notice of an amendment which 
he intended to offer to the revenue bil, and said that, aa the 
amendment wag one ofsome detail, he wouldask the House to 
letit be printed. 

The motion was agreed to, 

'The amendment is as follows: 

Strike ourall ater the enacting clause in the first section, and 
insert, “That from and after the thirtieth day of September next 
ensuing the passage of this act all articles of merchandise of the 
ea and description hereinafter enumertied, and which, by 
the ling laws, are admitted into the poets of the United 
States free of duty, or are gubjecttoa duty less than twenty 
per centum ad valorem, or to a. specific duty equivalent 
thereto, shall he subject to the said duty ot twenty percentum 
ad valorem, upon their importation into the United States; that 
is to say: 

Raw Silk.—All manufactures of silk, ar of which silk is a 
component part, (excepting therefrom plush or shag, used in 
the manufacture of the body of hats.) and including therein 
silks, Jace veils, shawls and shades, silk hats, sifk and worsted 
g ood3. 

Linens, bleaached and unbleached. 

Ticklenburgs, osnabnres, and burlaps. 

Sheetings, Drown end white, 

All worsted or stuff goods, including merino cloth, or what- 
ever is manufactured ja whole or in parcof combed wocl, 

Camlets, of goats hair or camels hair, os Cashmere of Thi- 
bet. Laces of thread and cotton, ineluding lace veils, shawls, 
shades, and other articles of the same dear 

Common saddlery, tinned or janan 

Almonds, currants, prunes, fe 
namon, cloves, pepper, piracnto, ¢ 

ALL wines, of w pd or quality, a 
ever country the s mported, to w 
ry, Sicily, red and other wines of Frauce, in bern 
cases; red wines of Spain and Anstrja; other wines of n 
Austria, Germany, and the Mediterranean; and wines of all 
other countries, in casks and bottle 

Sec. 2. And be it further e: ed, ‘That there shall be le 
vied, collected, and paid on each and every non-enumerated 
article which bears a similitude either m “materia’, quality, 
texture, or the use to which it may be applied, to any enume- 
rated article chargeable with duty, the same rate of duty which 
as levied and charged on the enun il e which it most 
resembles in any of the particn! b > mentioned; and if 
any non-enumeraied article equally resembies two or more 
enumerated articleson which different rates of duty are now 
chargeable, there shall be levied, coil efed, and paid on such 
non-enumerated articles the same tate of duty as is chargeable 
pn the article which it resembles paying the highest duty, 


Tiptions, 
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Sro. 3. And beit further enacted, That, from and after the 
said thirtieth day of September next, the drawbacks payable 
on exported refined sugars, manufactured from foreign sugars, 
andon exported rum, distilled from foreign molasses, shall 
be reduced in proportion to the reduction which shall have 
been made by law (after.the passage of the acts of Congress of 
the twenty-first of January, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, 
and twenty-ninth of May, eighteen hundred and thirty, allow- 
ing said drawbacks) m the duties onthe imported sugars or 
molasses out of which the same shail have been manufactured 
or.distilled: and in no case shall the drawback exceed the amount 
ofimport duty charged on either of these articles consumed in 
obtaining the manufactured or distilled article which ic exported, 
but shall be regulated asneariy as possible to the same amount; 
and in all cases of spirits distilled frem foreign molasses, 
where the strength of the spirit is above proof, the draw: 
back shall have relation to the quantity of molasses used in the 
manufacture ofsuch spirits, k 

Sec. 4. And heit further enacted, That, prior to the second 
day of February next, the wines of France shall not be sub- 
jected, under the provision of this actor any existing law, tothe 
payment of higher rates of duty than the following, namely: on 
rod wines in casks, six cents a gallon; white wines in casks, 
ten Cents a gallon; and French wines of all sorts in bottles 
twenty-two centsper gallon; Provided, That no higher duty 
shall be charged under this act or any existing law on the red 
wines of Austria than are now, or may be by this act, levied 
upon the red wines of Spain, when the said wines are imported 
in casks. 

Serc. 5. And be it further enacted, That the cash payments 
and credits on all daties imposed by this ect shall be rezulated | 
in the manner prescribed by the fifth section of the act “to alter 
and amend the several acts imposing duties on imports,” 
approved the fourteenth day of July, cighteen hundred and 
thirty-two. 

Sec. 6. And beit further enacted, Thatall laws or parts of 
laws inconsistent with this act are hereby repealed. 

On leave given, Mr. STANLY presented the petition of citi- 
zens of the District of Columbia; which was referred to the 
Committee for the said District. 

Mr. S. said that, as the petition was from mechanics and 
others, in relation to the banks of the District, he hoped it would 
be printed, 

And the printing thereof was ordered. 

Petitions were also presented, on leave, by— 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON of Tennessee 

Mr. WINTHROP of Massachusetts, [who presented the 
petition of Aaron Summers and 235 others, citizens and legal 
voters of Lynn, Massachusetts, praying for a general bankrupt 
Jaw;] and by 

Mr. ADAMS of Massachusetts, who oflured several Abolition 
petitions, the motion to receive which was laidon the table. 

The House then adjourned, 


IN SENATE. 
Wepnxspay, July 28, 1841. 

The PRESIDENT of the Senate laid before that 
kody a message from the Presicent of the United 
States, covering a communication from the De- 
partment of State, in relation to arrearages of oute 
fits for the diplomatic agents of the Government. 

Mr. PRESTON, from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, reported without smendment the bill to f 
carry into effect the provisions of the treaty with | 
Mexico. Mr. P. explained the position in which | 
commission was placed, and the necessity that ex- 
isted for the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BUCHANAN would say, as a member of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, that he had 
examined the bill and saw nothing jn it that should 
forbid immediate action, but, on the contrary, that 
there would be great propriety in parsingit at once. 
Under the provisions of the treaty, the claimants 
were to be paid as scon as the claims were esta- f 
blished, but by some strange jaadverteney in the | 
law of Corgress, the award could not be made vn- 
til the whole claims had been passed on. Now this | 
law was in direct violation cf the treaty, and inju- 
rious to the interests of the claimants. i 

Mr. PRESTON said it was due to the Commis- 
sio to say that the decket was clear, at least be- | 
‘ore the umpire, and he believed before the board | 
also, i| 

Mr. WOODBURY presumed that the 
lence cn the law was occasioned frowa the ei 
staree that, under the French and Nespotiian trea- 
ties, the claims greatly exceeded the indemnity, 
and hence they had to reduce the several claims to 
their relative proportions, and that was ihe reason | 
that caused the delay ia making the award, 

The bill was then read three seye-ai limes by 
general concent, and passed. 

Mr. PRESTON then moved to tabs up the bil! 
making arpropriations for various fortifications, 
jor ordnance, and for preventing and suppressing j 
Tadian bestitities, | 

Phe bill having been read throug’, 

Mr. SEVIER taid he did not perceive that 
ibers had been a single collar appropriated by the 
bill for the posts on the Wester frontier. He 
vould like to inquire of the chairman ef the com- 


mittee on Military Affairs, whether the biil con- 
templated the appropriations for the present year; | 


: ———— e aranean 
for, if it did, he must call his attenticn to two or 
three of the posts on the border of kis State that 
would require Icoling to. 

Mr. PRESTON said the bill had been reported 
in precisely the same form that it came from the 
other House. The appropriations were in addition 
to those made in the bill of last year, which had 
been sedulously cut down to the smallest possible 
limits, We have it, Mr. P. said, from all the De- 
partments, that these appropriations will be neers- 
sary to keep at work the force at present employed, 
The Western posis had not been neglected; but ike 
object of this bill was not appropriations for new 
works, but in consequence of the Departments say 
ing they could profitably employ all the sams re- 
quired. 

Mr. SEVIER was aware that these appropria- 
tions were now asked for new works; but what sur- 
prised him was, that ia the bill before them, they 
had gone on to ask appropriations for posis en the 
Aulantic border only, when the Western frontier, 
which was more exposed, had the same right to be 
considered as those of the Atlantic States, even on 
the ground of necessity. 

Mr. PRESTON said the Senator could offer any 
amendment he pieased. The bill was then in com- 
mittee of the whole. He might as well state that 
strong considerations existed fcr placing the forts 
on the maritime border in as defensible a position 
as poséible, and in the shortest period of time, Tha 
public was aware that difficulties had arisen, which 
were becoming more and wore intricate every day; 
and this had created a state of uneasiness in- por. 
lions of the public mind, and committees had come 
Oa to represent their expored condition. It had 
been thought advisable to put these placesin a 
siate to prevent a coup de maim; otherwise the bill 
would not have been presented at the present ex- 
tra session, With regard to the West, be appre- 
hended there did not exist that immediate urgency 
which the Atlantic border required. ‘Tae appro- 
priations in the bill had been yielded to with reluc- 
tance, under the supposed necessity of the case. 

Mr. SEVIER said, at the Jast Session estimates 
had been made for repairs of Forts Smith, Gibson, 
and Towson, on the Arkansas border, but they had 
been cut down at least one-whird, Tf they were 
going on with a general sysiem of defence, kede- 
sired that these forts, so necessary to the defence 
of his State, might not be overlooked, Why not 
invert them, as well as the forts on the Atlantic? 
There war plenty of Money; a grant had jest been 
made adequate to cigkicen millions, of dollars, 
which he boped would be properly appropriated, 
not squandered partially or uselessly. 

Mr. PIERCE hoped the bill would be post- 
poned. Tbe Senator from Arkansas, who had 
just taken bis seat, was mistaken jn supposing 
these matters related to an old bill, It was a new 
one. No one was more desirous than himself to 
have the country placed in a proper state of de- 
fence, yet he was not disposed to vote supplies on 
estimates, when, in almost every instance, the ecst 
had been two or three times greater than was sup- 
posed. He was ot disrosed to vote fur estimates 
of this kind, beeauze eighteon millions had been 
placed at the disposal of the Administration; that 
was no reason why the money should be impro- 
perly expended. No debate had arisen for the last 
two or three sessions, when it kad not been urged 
upon them to Jet the appropriations be as small as 
they conid possibly get on with for the present; and 
why? Because the whole system of military 
naval defence should undergo a change to keep 
pace sith the ligh's and improvements of the ace, 
The Senator from Soath Carolina hed h mself said 
that he would vote liberally for appropriations whin 
a proper projet was presonled, which should be care 
ried out under the direction of naval and foilitary 
science; bot vould not not vote for $50,050 on one, 
and $50,000 on another, wich regard to propriety — 
thus was ing the resources ofthec nntry. He alluded 
to Fortress Monroe, which been erected at 
such an enormcus expense, and could be turned 
against the citizens it was intended to defend. That 
was one, and there might be others on which money 
should not be wasted. If he could be satished that 
the money wou'd be well and properly expended, 
then there vould not beso much objection. The 


last two items.in the bill.for the prevention and 
suppression of: -Jadian hostilities were indispen- 
sable. With these exceptions, the bill ought 
to be postponed. When « full, clear and sa- 
tisfactory report of a system that would answer for 
time to come should be received, then there 
would-be no difficulty in obtaining necessary ap- 
propriations. 

- Mr. HENDERSON was aware thatin all mat- 
ters of this kind they had to take much on trust, 
as to where appropria‘ions were most wanted, or 
mostdemanded. In looking at the bill, he per- 
ceived there was an estimate of $185,000 for Mas- 
sachusetis, which he was not prepared to say was 
too much, but it would take a great deal of reason- 
ing to make him believe that $185,000 were re- 
quired fer forts in Blassachusetts, while only 
$90,000 would be required for the defence of the 
whole great ouflet of Western commerce. It 
would take the argument of a great artisie in war 
tə eonvice him of that fact. If there should be war 
with Britain, where would the forces of that cour- 
try be concentrated, bet on the South, whrre they 
had made a demonstration before, and where good 
fortune rather than good management had suc- 
ceeded in driving them off? Why should rot the 
great outlet of the Western empire be properly 
protected? * The conntry had more interest in it 
thanin New York; there was more commerce, 
more property at stake, than in three-fourths of the 
country beside. He would never stand calmly by, 
and see appropriations called for, so-much greater 
than was proposed for so important an object as 
that of the defence of the outl-t of the whole valley 
of the Mississippi, and vote the same, unless he 
saw more convincing arguments then the mere 
assumpsit of a bill. 

Mr. KING was always disposed to grant liberal 
appropriations for the publie defences, beth on 
land and water. Fle thought the Government 
ought to goon gradually to perfect the system of 
defence, and he agreed with the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Hanomason] in the impor- 
tance of guarding the entrance of the great 
Valley of the West in all its most exposed 
and assailable poiats.: A general line over our 
extensive coast would be more expensive than 
the Government could stand; and,as the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire had intimated. that 
we might have to change the whole plan to 
keep pace with the acknowledged improvements in 
military and naval science, he hoped there might 
be a proper expose, on which the fullest reliance 
could be placed, from ino War Department, or 
from the chairman of the Commitice on Military 
Affairs. Here was Fort Warren, at Boston, for 
which $45,000 had been appropriated at the last 
session, and now ¢60,000 were asked, making an 
aggregate of $105,000. Did any suppose that sam 
would be required or could be expended within the 
year? ‘Phe idea of expending money on Fortress 
Monroe wasridiculous. Let the necessity be shown, 
and he would be ready and willing to vote all that 
was proper. 

Mr. PRESTON thought gentlemen had fallen 
into a mistake when they thought the sums de- 
manded coult not be expended within the year, or 
that no data were before ihe Senate on whieh they 
could ast understandingly. I: was on the judg- 
ment of the War Department that the committee 
had tọ proceed. ‘Tae S-nators. from Mississippi 
and Arkanzas seemed to think that these sums 
were too large fot ang one session, There might 
be some trath in the suggestion. A very large por- 
tion of the appropriations now asked for were for 
repairs. Tt was cesirab‘e to keep alı the works in 
statu, atleast they should not suffer any retrogra- 
dation. The sums did appsar enormous, bat the 
works might have been badly constructed, in the 
first instance, and ail must perceive that when dila- 
pidatioas commenced they were accelerated in the 
most fearfal manner, and that appropr.ativns to 
arrest them would prevent larger expenditures by 
and by. Mu. P. taought the Senator from Missis- 
sippi was wrong if he supposed the Gulf was over- 
looked. There was only two or three points which 
would require to be guarded, and the committee 
meant to propose for proper surveys to be made 
for future works. The best points were said te be 
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| Key West or the Tortugas, or both: These pro- Ë 
periy fortified, he thought, would become the |] 


| 
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Gibraltar of thé Gulf. 

` Mr. BARROW thought the bill had better be 
postponed for the present, and made a motion to 
that effect. i P ` 

Mr. PRESTON offered an amendment, to 
come in at the last section, making an. appropria- 
tion for military surveys on the inland and At- 
lantic borders. ee ; 

Mr. KING suggested that the amendments 
which Senators desired to make had better be sub- 
mitted and printed. i > 

Mr. EVANS submitted an amendment, the pur- 
port ef which couid not be heard. 

Mri. BARROW said in thase matters there 
were always various opinion; some thought the 
approptiations too Jage, while others regarded 
them as too small. Hespokeof the necessity tbat 
existed forthe proper and substantial defence of the 
Gulf, and went into a description of points on the 
coast that would require it. He alse expressed a 
desire that the Western frontier of Arkansas and 
Missouri should not be overlooked in the general 
system. : 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE said, from the little re- 
gard that had been paid to the Northwestern 
frontier, ene might sappose it had been blotted 
from the map. It was destitute of proper defences, 
He pointed to the vast inland seas that had been so 
utterly neglected. He expressed the pleasure he 
felt that tae system of defence had assumed the 
ground it had. 

Mr. PIERCE said he had read all the reports in 
relation to the subject, in which he saw ample rea- 
soa for doubting as to the propriety of msking ap- 
propriations on estimates. Afier all the estimates 
were made, they never had come within a quarter 
of the actual expense, and he had said at the time 
that there was nota sagacious Yankec in the eoun- 
try that conid not have guessed better. What did 
the estimates snow? If they showed any thing, it 
was how (by the greatest effort) much money might 
be expended. Untila full report could be had, em- 
bracing both elements, appropriations ought not to 
be made. Where was the necessity for calling for 
appropriations, when some of those before made 
yet remain untouched? 

Mr. LUNN said he was glad to hear the remark 
of the Senator frem Michigan (Mr, Wocpsripce) 
in relation to the Northern frontier. He hoped to 
baye the vote of that Senator to his (Mr. L's) 
amendmen! to the land bill. There he had proposed 
to apply the procceds of the public Jands to the na- 
tional defence, fn 1836 there had bren a report 
from the War Department, recommending a regu- 
lar system of forification2, to embrace sn expense 
of sixty or eighty millions of dollars; bat the gen- 
tlemen in power went against all tha’, while they 
voted for the dis ributicn of forty millions of sur- 
pius among the States, and they now chided the 
Opposition for leaving the country in a defenceless 
Staie. 

After some further remarks from Mr. HEN- 
DERSON and others, the question was taken 
on postponing the bill until Saturday next, and 
carried, 

Tae Fiscal Bank bill having been read a third 
time, and on the qnestion “Shall this bill pas:?? 
FISCAL BANK OF THE UNITED STATES, 

Mr. BEN TON, aftera iew prefatory remarks, 
moved the indefinite posponement, to await a Con- 
gress under the new census, which would bring 
with it the will of the people on this and the other 
measures sonaht to be fastened on the country in 
this extra session. According to the amendmeat 
adopted yesterday, the coustitutionality of the char- 
ter was given up--ihe whole question is surrender- 
ec. He would read the following passage from the 
decision cf the Sapreme Court, io show the ground 
on which it placcd the power of Congress to charter 
a Bank: 


“jfa certain means to carry into efect any of the powers ex- 
pressly given by the Constitution to the Government of the 
Union, be an appropriate measure not prohibited by the Con- 
stitution, the degree of its necessily is a question of legisla- 


. grounds authorized by the opinion’ of the Supré 


tive discretion, not of judicial cogn zance.” 
Now, sesurding to this decision, the charter of 
this Bank can alone be justiiied on the gronads of 


its being necessary for the carrying on of thé fiscal ji 


operations of the Government. Bar th 
ment adopted yesterday. is, in effec! 
surrender of the question of necessity—the. on! 
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Court. He (Mr. Benron) coatended that 


n 9: 
bill now stands, he could take it: into the Su 
Court by a writ of error, and, as soon ai 
be read, would bring back .the charter. 
versal. Coot ge lak. Cheer a 
_-Here Mr. B. quoted largely from th 
of the Court, commenting’ on each passage 
points urged in these comments werd; in sù 
that this Bank, in the opinion of the: Court, ¢ 
be justified on the ground of necessity alone. Then, 
amended as the bill now is, what becomes’ of the. 
udgivent which Congress’ is to exercise as to the 
necessity? fn the first instance, Co! > 
have nothing to do wilh the’ establishment. of 
branches in the States. ‘The. States ‘themselves, 
through their Legislaiures, without “being 
even with a copy of the charter to put th 
their geard, are to say to the nine Bank d tors, i 
in the city of Washington that they will or will not 
have branches. If they willnot, tien, indeed, Con- 
gress may decree that they shall, But how- can 
necessity be proved by the dissent of the Siates?, 
What then becomes of the sole constitutional power, 
of acting upon necessity? But in cage any or all, £ 
the Sates shall remain silent, assent is to bé pre- - 
sumed. Is not this an assumption of power, with- 
out necessity, over these sovereign Statés? “It is, 
done, too, without formal process. There’is’ not & 
case in the whole world,’of one party taking such 
authority over another, without some. formality 
of process. There is always to be something like 
form observed—something at least of notice or pro- 
cess, From the justice who hears and decides ques- 
tions of paltry amount, to the highest courts, there 
is always some notice of hearing granted, thal the 
parties to be adjudged shall have a fair opportunity, 
of defending themselves; but here it is not even 
provided that the States shall be served wilh a 
copy of this charter to inform them ‘that their: si- 
lence will be a waiver of their sovereig 
Some States may assent, others .may dissé 
others may not be able to agree upon either in, 
Legislatures—the Senate agreeing, and House ‘of 
Representatives disagreeing, or the’ reverse; while 
others may not deign to answer what they consider 
an unconstitutional demand, atall, Well, whats’ 
to be the consequence wilh those who dissent, or 
cannot agree? H they dissent, their assent ig “to be 
forced upon them by Congress; if they cannot 
agree, er remain silent, their assent is to be. pre- 
vamed by the nine directors sitting in judgment on 
their sovereign righ's. R i 

The framers of this bill promised that this regu- 
lation of the currency. was to operate with unifor- 
mity all over the Union. It wasito make all even 
and uniform.. It was to be th? Fiscal Govern- 
ment, dispensing to all alike, its justice. Bat now 
itis shown that it is to be a giant a hundred feet 
high in one place, and a mere grasshopper in ano- 
ther——staiking on two legs here, and limping on 
one leg there—it is to be something in one State, 
and rothing in another; and to stand in the ridica-, 
lous attitude of being constitutional in one quarter 
of the Union and unconstitutional in another. > . = 

{Here Mr. Benron quoted passages from the 
bill, comaenting on each. In_ relation to Mr. 
Ciay’s compromise amendment, he continued:] 

What is the sapposed power of Congress to pass: 
thislaw? ‘The gentleman will nat deny that thei?’ 
own doctrine is the necessity for the Fiscal Agency. 
ef the Goverment. They are bound, then, not 
only tosbow that this Bank is necessary, but'to’ > 
siow that they are, in creating a charter forit 
forced by this necessity, and ‘acting upon it, Bat’ 
does not the act itself contradict them, and show 
they are not proceeding upon any necessity ‘at ll? 
If even they take the opinion of the Supreme 
Court, that their belief of the necessity justifies toe 
measure, docs not this act shew that they do not 
believe avy such: thing? for their submission of the 
question to establish or not establish a branch of: 
the Fiscal Agency in each State is a complete sur- 
render of their belief and judgment of ‘the necessi-: 
ty. The amendment they adopted yesterday is a 
surrender of the question. eet. 
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verted his position that the amendment of Mr. 
Cray of yesterday surrendered the branching power 


to the States. He contended that, although there | 


was no express power in the Constitution autho- 
Tizing Congress to incorporate a Bank, with or 
without branches, or within or without the District 
of Columbia, yet the same might be done by Con- 
gress whenever they were convinced that such in- 
stitution would be necessary and proper in carrying 
into execution any of the express substantive 
powers conferred by the Constitution on Congress. 

He said it was the province of Congress to de- 
termine when that exigency had occurred, and 
whether they determined at present, or held the 
same for further consideration, it made no differ- 
ence; the right was not surrendered, it was affirmed 
by its future contemplated action. They held the 
power, and would decide it according to the test 
suggested by Gen. Harrison, in which all seemed 
to acquiesce; that he would sanction a Bank when 
convinced that it was necessary and proper to exe- 
eute the other powers of Government; that Con- 
gress still retains this power, and will order 
branches wherever that necessity is proved to exist. 

Mr. WHITE addressed the Senate for some 
time as to his peculiar understanding of the amend- 
ment that had been adopted on yesterday. 

Mr. WOODBURY said he was in favor of this 
motion, but not for precisely the same reasons 
which had been offered: He would vote to post- 
pone this Bank bill indefinitely; because it was as 
yet ina crude and imperfect condition. Thus it 
has thirty millions of capital, in which we are to 
put ten millions of dollars certainly, and, in a con- 
lingency, over sixteen millions; but without waiting 
for further legislation, not a dollar of this capital 
can be loaned out in a single State of the Union. 

We incura heavy permanent debt at once, and 
begin to pay interest on it, bat cannot loan the 
capital so as to receive interest, till farther action 
by Congress, or by the Svates, or further time for 
legislation! by the latter. It is much better, then, to 
postpone the bill for the present. 

Again, we are creating this Bank as the Fiscal 
Agent of the General Government for the whole 
Union. Yet, without delay for further legislation, 
‘we cannot put an arm or branch of this great Fis- 
cal Agent into a single Siate of the whole twenty- 
aix. 

Ín the mean time, what is the condition of our 
fiscal affairs? So far as regards the Senate, having 
repealed the Sub-Treasury, and auchorizieg by this 
bill Siate banks to be selecied in States where no 
branches exist, we restore the abused, reproached, 
and repudiated pet bank system, that existed from 
1811 to 1816, and from 1833 to 1836, with all its 
horrid union of the purse and sword, aad all its un- 
limited control by Executive discretion, as alleged 
320 often by gentlemen on the other side. 

It is welt known, that the act of 1836 0n this 
subject, has never become impracticable; aud hense, 
by this bill, in its present imperfect state, you re- 
store the condition of things so teproachful, which 
prevailed before that act pzssed. 

Batitis said, further legistation may hereafter 
take place by Congress or the Staies, and correct 
all these difficulties. Why not, then, have that 

-legislation at first? Why not use a little wise for- 
bearance—has'en more slowly? 

Let us look at the character of this farther 
‘proposed legislation, and analyze for a moment its 
courtesy and concessions in respect to the Siates— 
the sovereigns of this General Government. Do 
you tell your masters, whom we represent in 
this body, that we will daly respeet and en- 
force the wishes they may express on the subject 
of the branches? By no means. We first say to 
them, that forthwith, at your first session, you 
Shall act on this subject, or never. We next add, 
Most dictatorially, towards superiers, that you shall 
actin a certain prescribed form—from the Rubris 
or from some codeof special pleading—and shall 
assent or dissent unconditionaliy, or we will pay no 
regard to your desires. 

If they choose to say in their wise policy that 
hey—New Yori, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, in their 
sovereign wisdom and right—dissent from the esta- 

lishment of a Bank within their borders, unless it 


Mr. DIXON replied to Mr. Benton, and contro- ` 
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pay.a like tax with their- local banks, or comply 
with their general regulations, this Senate by th's 
bill refuses to receive any such condition. Nay, 
more, This Senate proceeds further, and is guilty 
of the arrogance and ab-urdity—-not to call it by 
harsher epithets—of adding, that in such case of 
their daring to pyt in any condition to their dissent, 
we will not only erase, or expunge, or hold it ut- 
terly void, but we will enter upon our records, that 
they are presumed to have assented to the es‘ablish- 
ment of a branch. This, too, in the teeth of their 
delibera‘e dissent! Some of my hearers may stare 
or be shocked at this, and yet the amendment is 
exactly of this character—for consistency. 

Bat what is still worse, how discourteous, how 
arbitrary and insulting, is our next step in the bill? 
We add, if a State even dissents, and dissents with- 
out qualification, and in the form prescribed, still 
Congress may, whenever deeming it necessary and 
proper, establish a branch in that State against, and 
in spite of her dissent. 

Thus, the State of New York, for instance, dis- 
seuts next winter, and yet Congress, being in ses- 
sien, proceeds, in defiance of it, immediately to 
establish a branch in New Y ork city. 

Congress throws back in the face of that empire 
Stace the dissent she has just given, in our request 
for her decision. Could there be any worse mocke- 
ry than to ask an assent or dissent, and then not 
conform to them? | 

On the contrary, we haughtily say, if we like 
your decision we will respect it, but if we dislike 
it, we will throw it under the clerk’s table, or 
trample under foot the decision of a sovereign 
State, which we ourselves have invited it to make 
for our guide. 

But the gentleman from Indiana says it may be ne- 
cessary and proper for public purposes, at some fu- 
ture time, to a havea branch in some State, and 
then sure y Congress ought to create iteven if that 
Siate has before dissented. 

I say then, that, whenever a branch beedmes 
necessary and proper in the opinion of Congress, 
why shoud not Congress, at that tize, establish 
it, without first consulting the State, unless it means 
respectfully and courteously to comply with the 
decision of the State? It is not civility to ask per- 
mission, and then act in direct and immediate op- 
position to the reply. Much less is it ecurtesy in 
Senators to treat thus their States, who sent them 
hither to perform their will. 

If branches are now necessary and proper, is it 
hot your duty to establish them without asking 
consent? And if they be not necessary and proper, 
it would be impolitic and unconstitutional for you 
to establish them, whether a State assented or not. 

But more than all this. Do you not admit, by 
asking first the assent of the States, and by saying, 
it it be not yielded, Congress may, when the 
branches are found to be necessary, establish them? 
Do you not admit that they are not now necessary? 
Most assuredly. Then why not postpone tbe bill 
tiil they become neees:ary? 

Mr. WHITE here explained that Congress 
mivht pass the law now, to take effect another 
year, when a sufficient necessity might exist, 

Mr. WOODBURY. But this would concede 
away the whole of the great object of the present 
extra session. We have heard noihing since our 
meeting here but the necessity, great, urgent, im- 
mediate, ofa Naticnal Bank. Every thing is to 
give way for it. Ít has been from morning to 
night, “‘now’s the day and now’s the hour.” No 
delay, even of a few weeks, is to be tolerated. 
The Banks said to be immediately needed, to be 
prayed for, from all quarters, for all kinds of relief 
as lo Currency, exchanges, loans, fiscal agency, 
and yet now we are told, the branches may not be 
necessary and proper till another year. Then I 
say postpone the bill. Go straight forward, above 
beard. If the branches be not now necessary 
youract is unconstitutional, on your reasoning. 
Your bill is suicidal, 

Mr. BENTON called for the yeas and nays, 
which were ordered. 

The question was then taken on the indefi- 
nite postponement, and decided in the negative, 
as follows: 


YEAS—Messts, Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 


houn, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, King, Linn, Me- 
Roberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, Sevier, Smith 
of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Wil- 
liams, Woodbury, Wright, end Young—21. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay- 
ard, Berrien, Choate, Clay of Ky, Dixon, Evans, 
Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, Maneum, 
Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Pren- 
tiss, Preston, Rives, Simmons, Sm:th of Indiana, 
Southard, Tallmadge, White, and Woodbridge— 28, 

The question was then about being put upon the 
passage of the biil, when 

Mr. HENDERSON rose in exp'anation of the 
vote he would give on this bill. He had yesterday, 
when the amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tacky was introduced, left the chamber, and his 
hame was not recorded in the yeas and nays on its 
adoption. To that amendment he was irreconcil. 
ably opposed, and would have voted against it had 
he remained in his seat. That amendment, how. 
ever, having been adopted and incorporated with 
the bill, he would, with this explanation, vote fur 
it. 

The question was then taken on the passage of 
the bill, and decided in the affirmative—ayes 26, 
noes 23, as follows: ; 

YEaS—Messrs. Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, 
Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Dixon, Hans, Gar- 
ham, Henderson, Huntington, Ker,- Mangum, 
Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Pren« 
tiss, Preston, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Soath- 
ard, Tallmadge, White and Woodbridge—26. 

NAYS—Messrs, Allen, Archer, Benton, Buche- 
nan, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, King, 
Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, 
Rives, Sevier, Smith of Copnecticut, Sturgeon, 
Tappan, Walker, Williams, Woodbury, Wright, 
and Young—23. 

So the bill was passed, 

Mr. MERRICK moved to take up the bill for 
the renewal of the charters of the banks of this 
District; but, 

On motion of Mr. MANGUM, the Senate ad- 
journed. 
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Wepyespay, July 28, 1841. 

Petitions were presented, under general consent, by— 

Mr. ADAMS of Massachusetts, and 

Mr. POPE of Kentucky. 

_Mr. FILLMORE moved that the House proceed to the cons 
sideration of the resolution offered by him yester tay, and laid 
on the table, fixing the time at which the revenue bill should be 
taken out of committee, 

Mr. F. now modified the resolution to read as follows: 

Resolved, That on Fiiday next at 12 o’clock, m. all debate 
in Commitee of the Whole on House bil} No, 12 shall cease, 
aud the committee shall then proceed to vote on the amend. 
ments then pending, or that may be offered to said bill, and the 
same shall then be reported to the cuse, with such. amend- 
mants as may have been agreed to by the committee: Provided, 
That nothing in this resolution shall prevent the committee 
from reporting the bill to the House at an earher hour if it shalt 
think proper. 

But the mover of any amendment may make a brief expla- 
nation, to which there may bea brief response; but no such ex- 
planation or response shall exceed ten minutes each, and net 
mere than twenty minutes shall be given to any one amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LEWIS WILLIAMS objected to the latter part of the 
resolution, as contravening the rules of the House, Besides, he 
wished to knew who was to determine what a briefexplanation 
was. He moved a division on that part of the resolution, 

The SPEAKER said that the last part of the resolution cer- 
tainly came in conflict with, and in fact changed, the rule of the 
House, 

Mr. McK AY moved to amend the resolution by ing out 
Friday and inserting Saturday, and hoped the chairman of the 
committee would consent to the change. 

Mr. FILLMORE. It so happens, from some cause or other, 
that there were many members frequently absent on a Satur- 
day, and I must adhere to Friday, so at least as to dispose of 
the bill this week. I move the Previous question. 

Mr. PICKENS (this being, he said, a very important bill) 
moved a call ofthe Hpuse. . 

Butthe House refused to order a call, 

And the SPEAKER being about to put the question on second- 
ing the demand for the previous question, 

Mr. MeKAY insisted that he had moved his amendment be- 
fore the previous question was called, and that, therefore, the 
question should be taken upon it. 

The SPEAKER said he had understood the gentleman not 
as absolutely moving his amendment, butas sug og itasa 
modification of the resolution, which the genuema, from New 
York (Mr. FILLMORE] had declined to accept, 

Much conversation took place as to the question of faci; af- 
ter which the amendment of Mr, McKay was regarded by the 
House as having been distinctly made before the motion wag 
submitted for the previous question; Mr. FILLMORE and others 
stating that they understood the gentleman as Lavinge made a 
distinct motion when he rose. j 

And the question recurring on the demand for the previous 


qatian, it was taken, and decided in the affirmative—yeas 104, 
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Sothere wasasecond, > y : 
And the main question was ordered to be taken; which main 
question was, first, on the amendment of Mr. McKay, striking 
Out Friday and iuserting Saturday. 

: Mr. MILLER of Missouri asked the yeas and nays on that 
motion; which were ordered, and, being taken, were—yeas 9:, 
nays 101. : 

‘So the amendment was rejected. 

And the qnestion then recurring on the resolution— 
a Mr MEDILL asked the yeas and nays; Which were or- 

ered. 

Mr. HABERSHAM rose, he said, to propose an amendment 
to the resolution. . z 

TheSPEAKER said it was too late, the main question having 
been ordered, and in part taken. 

And the question on the adoption of the resolution was then 
taken, and decided in the affirmative, as follows: ` 


YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Alford, Allen, S. J. Andrews, Ar- 
nold, Aycrigg, Babcock, Baker, Barnard, Barton, Birdseye, 
Black, Blair, Boardman, Botts, Briggs, Brockway, Bronson, 
Milton Brown, Jeremiah Brown, Burnell, William Butler, W. 
B. Campbell, T. J. Campbell, Caruthers, Childs, Chitenden, 
John C. Clark, Cowen, Cranston, Cravens, Cushing, G. Davis, 
William C. Dawson, John Edwards, Fessenden, Fillmore, A 
L. Fuster, Gamblé, Gates, Gentry, Giddings, Goggin, P.- G. 
Goode, Green, Greig, Halt, Halstead, W, S. Hastings, Henry, 
Howard, Hudson, J. Irvin, William W. Irwin, James, John P, 
Kennedy, King, Lane, Lawrence, Linn, T. F. Marshall, S. Ma 
` son, Mathiot, Mattocks, Maxwell, Maynard, Meriwether, Moore, 
Morgan, Morris, Morrow, Nisbet, Osborne, Owsley, Pendleton, 
Pope, Powell, Ramsey, Benjamin Randall, Alexander Randall, 
Randotuh, Rencher, Ridgway, Rodvey, Russell, Saltonstall, 
Sergeant, Simonton, Smith, Stanly, Stokeley, Stratton, Stuart, 
Summers, Taliaferro, Richard W. Thompson, Tillinghast, To- 
land, Tomlinson, Tripiett, Trumbull, Underwood, Wailace, 
Washington, iidward D. White, J. L.White, T. W. ‘Wiiliams, 
Lewis Williams, €. H. Williams, J. L. Williams, Yorke, A. 
Young, and John Young—1 13. 

NAYS—Messrs. Arrington, Atherton, Banks, Beeson, Bidlack, 
Bowne, Boyd, Brewster, Charles Brown, Burke, William O. 
Butler, Green W, Caldwell, Patrick C. Caldwell, John Camp- 
bell, Cary, Chapman, Clifford, Clinton, Daniel, Richard D. Da- 
vis, Dean, Dimock, Doan, Doig, John ©. Edwards, Egbert, 
Ferris, John G. Floyd, Charles A. Floyd, Gerry, Gilmer, W. 
O. Goode, Gordon, Gustine, Habersham, Harris, J. Hastings, 
Hays, Holmes, Hopkins, Houck, Houston, Hubard, Hunter, 
Ingersoll, Jack, Cave Johnson, Andrew Kennedy, Lewis, Lit- 
Uetield, Lowell, Robert McClellan, McKay, McKeon, Mallo- 
ry, Marchand, J. T. Mason, Mathews, Medill, Miller, New- 
hard, Parmenter, Patridge, Payne, Pickens, Plumet, Reding, 
Rhett, Riggs, Roosevelt, Sanford, Shaw, Shields, Snyder, Steen. 
rod, Sumter, Sweney, Turney, Van Buren, Ward, Watterson, 
Westbrook, and J. W. Williams—83. 


So the resolution’ was adopted, 

The later part of the resolution (that which allows brief ex- 
planations ofamendments) was withdrawn. , 

Mr. MARSHALL asked the general consent of the House at 
this time to preseat a petition praying the passage ofa uniform 
bankrupt law; and was understood to say that, as he should® 

himsel! vote against such a measure, he desired to say few words 
ìn explanation. s ose 

Mr. PICKENS, remarking that the Touse had the other day 
refused a similar favor to him, objected. | ; i 

Mr. P. however, withdrew his objection; which was imme- 
diately renewed by other gentlemen; some of them remarking 
that they had in their possession petitions ofa similar charac- 
ter, which they were desirous to present. : 

Mr. MARSHALL then moved that petitions generally’ in re- 
lation to a hankrupt law be received. 

The SPEAKER said this could only be done by general 
` consent; as, under a new rule of the House, the order of 
business could not otherwise be suspended during the morning 
hour. 

Objection was made in several quarters. So the motion could 
not Le entertained. 

Mr. HOPKINS gave notice that he would to-morrow move 
to amend the 119th rule of the House, which is in the following 
words: x 

“Upon bills committed to a Co.nmittee of the Whole House, 
the bill shall be first read throughout by the Clerk, and then 

again read and debated by clauses, leaving the preamble to be 
last considered: the body of the bill shali not be defaced or in- 
terlined; [but all amendments, noting the page and line, shall 
be duly entered by the Clerk on a separate paper, as the same 
shall be agreed to by the committee, and so reported to the 
House.} After report, the bill shall again be subject to be de- 
bated and amended by clauses, before a question to engross it 
be taken.” 3 : 
by striking out from the word “but” to the House,” (printed in 
brackets,) and inserting the following: 

“ But itshall be in order for one-fifth of the members present 
to order the yeas and nays on all amendments, which, together 
with the amendments, shall be duly noted and entered by the 
Cierk on a separate paper, marked ‘proceedings in Committee 
ofthe Whoie,’ which shall be reported with the bill to the House, 
and entered upon the journal thereof.” 

A message was received from the Senate, through Asbury 
Dickins, esq. Secretary of that body, stating that the Se- 
nate had passed an act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
carry into effect the convention between Mexico and the 
United States;” and asking t:e concurrence of the House 
therein. i 

Ms. CUSHING moved that this bill be put upon itsfirst and 
secoad reading, with a view to its reference to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 

Objection was made. 

Mr. McKAY moved thatthe House resolve itself into Com- 
mitteeof the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BARNARD said he would. ifin order, move to amend 
the motion so as thatthe House should first take up the busness 
on the Speaker’s table. 

Mr. B. said that his object was to reach the bill from the Se- 
hate to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy, in order that 
he might make a motion that it be printed. Ic would not require 
more than ten minutes to dispose of it. 

The SPEAKER said thatthis motion would not be in order 
unless the motion of the gentleman from New York [Mr. BAR- 
NARD] should first be voted down. 5 

And the question being then taken, the motion of Mr. McKay, 
by ayes 109, noes 75, was agreed to, 
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REVENUE BILL. 

Su the Housé resolved itself inte Committee of the Whole, 
on the State of the Unign, (Mr. Cusgixe of Massachusetts in 
the chair) on the bill in relation to duties and:drawbacks. 

The pending question being on the motion of Mr. ATHERTON, 
to strike out the enacting clause of the bill— x 

Mr, JAMES IRVIN, who was entitled to the floor, rose and 
addressed the committee during the hour. He argued that the 
present bill before the committee proposed taxing certain ne- 
cessary articles, which was impolitic, unwise, and against the 
interests of the poorer classes of people. He admitted the ne- 
cessity of raising revenue to meet the cutrent expenses of the 
Governmentyand also to provide for the existing deficiencies, 
but proposed levying a tax upon luxuries, such as silks, wines, 
&c.; and, as a great measure of relief to the country and of 
finance, proposed ta stop the future action of the compromise 
act so far as relates to further action on foreign articles coming 
in competition with American industry. In the course of his 
remarks, Mr. I. referred to the remarks of Mr, McKeon, made 
some days ago, on the subject of direct taxation. 

Mr. McKEON asked leave to explain. 

Several gentlemen objected, 

Mr. IRVIN courteously yielded the floor for explanation. 

Mr. McKEON said that he was extremely indebted to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania for the liberty given him, which 
had been denied him by several others. Brietly, then, the gen- 
Ueman from Pennsylvania had said that he, Mr. McK. on sober 
second thoughts had come to the conclusion that he would not 
publish what he said the other day in relation to direct taxation, 
The gentleman was mistaken; his remarks on that occasion 
would be published, and that shortly. He would repeat again, 
what he thensaid. Direct taxation was the true Democratic 
ground. It was the fairest and most economical mod: of ob- 
taining a revenue fo: the support of the Government, and would 
bear lightervathe productive classes than the present mode. 
The gentleman will bear me witness, though, that T also said 
that these were my own opinions only; that I did not pretend 
to speak for others, and that I dil not expect to live to see the 
day when this principle would be adopted. 

Mr IRVIN said he did not hear that. 

Many gentlemen, from several parts of the hall, said, “we 
distinctly remember it.” 

Mr. McKEON continued. Well, many gentlemen did hear 
me. Trepeat again, said he, what I then’said. With the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina (Mr. Rustr} I did not pretend to 
speak for any party, or for any body but myself; and what I 
said was without consultation with others. 

Mr. IRVIN then continued his speech till his hour had 
elapsed, when the chairman interposed, and Mr. I took his 
‘seat, 

Mr. BARNARD addressed the committee on the general po- 
licy and provisionsof the bill 

Mr. BARNARD was followed by Mr. WINTAROP, who, 
while he admitted that the sum proposed to be raised by this 
bill wasnot greater, if so great, as would be needed, ‘objected 
to the mode of laying the duties, as not founded on a sufficient 
knowledge of the details of the subject. Ie could not vote for 
the bill in its present formi, but hoped it would be amended 
by substituting a direct specific duty on particular articles, 
such as silks, stuff goods, fruits and spices, which he contended 
would be within the provisions of the compromise act. 

Mr. W. was followed by ‘fr. RANDOLPH, who indicated 
his purpose to propose to amend the bill by imposing a duty of 
20 per cent. upon railroad iron: and to exempt silk plush and 
soda ash from duty altogether. 

Mr. R. then went into some general observations on the past 
and present condition of the Treasury, and argued to show the 
necessity of augmenting the revenue as proposed in the bill; 
which he hoped would undergo some amendments, but for 
which he should vote even in its present form. 

Mr. EVERETT next addressed the committee in a speech 
which was delivered in so low atone, that with difficulty some 
portions of itonly could be heard. At the Reporters’ seats it 
was almostentirely inaudible. 

The committee then rose. 


SENATE’S BANK BILL. 


A message was received from the Senate, through Asbury 
Dickins, Esq. Secretary, stating that that body had passed a bill 
to incorporate the subscribers to a Fiscal Bank of the United 
States; and asking the concurrence of this House therein. 

On motion of Mr. SERGEANT, the bill had its first and 
second reading, was referred toa Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WISE expressed his hope that it would be considered at 
as early a day as possible. 

Mr. SERGEANT concurred in this desire 

Mr. PICKENS inquired which bill would have the pre- 
cedence, that from the Senate, ur the bill which had been 
reported to the House from the Committee of Ways and 
Means? . 

The CHAIR replied that would be for the Committee of the 
Whale to determine,  - 

Mr. PICKENS knew that: but wished to understand which 
of the two bills the gentleman from Pennsylvania meant 
to press? 

Mr. SERGEANT said, in reply, he should prefer the bill 
from the Senate: though he would now be understood to say 
that it might not need some amendments. X 

Mr. PICKENS suggested the propriety of referring the 
Senate bill in the first place to the Committee of Ways and 
Means. 

[Cries of ne! no !} $ 

Mr. INGERSOLL wished to have the rules suspended, that 
petitions on the bankrupt bill might not be presented: but be- 
foreany decision on this motion, 

The House adjourned. 


IN SENATE, 
Trurspay, July 29, 1841. 

Mr. MANGUM said he was instructed by the 
Committee on Naval Affairs to report without 
amendment the House bili for the e:tablishment of 
a home squadron. He was also instructed to re- 
port the House bill to provide for Navy pensions 
with an amendment. 


Both bills were banded to the Secretary of the 


Senate, and the presentation of memorials and pe- 
titions being in order, l : Ba 

‘Mr. MOUTON presented the memorial of Mow 
sieur Gonon, in relation to his system of teleg sph- 
ing. Mr. M. spoke of the vast advantages. th: 
would be likely to result from the adoption of this 
system in time of war; and moved its. reference 
the Committee on Military Affairs, (005 S 

Mr. HUNTINGTON suggested that it had bets 
ter lie on the table for the present session, and. be 
acied on at the first regular session. an es 

The memorial, however, was referied to the 
Commitee on. Military Affairs. ens Aeat sane a 

The House bill, No. 6, was then taken up and 
rezd. It was that reported from the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, by Mr. Manaum, providing fór.. 
navy pensions, with an amendment to strike out 
the second section. as 

The bill being under consideration, as in com= 
mittee of the whole, ee aa 

Mr. MANGUM said the proposition of the Com: 
mitice on Naval Affairs to strike out the second 
section, arose out of the impossibility of under- 
standing it. It was altogether unintelligible tothe: 
committee, and appeared unnecessary. at present, 
He would, therefore, move to strike it out. > 

Mr. WOODBURY said there seemed to ‘be: no. 
necessity at the present session for going ‘beyond 
the objects contemplated in the establishment of the 
navy pension fund. He ‘was willing to go as far - 
es it was originally intended the pension system 
sheuld ge. The second section, if he understoed 
it, had this object in view: according to the pre- : 
Seat construction of the Navy pension bill; officers 
on retired pay or in service with full pay, may ré- 
ceive full pensions also: but this section was to 
present that, and make such regulations as that any 
officer drawing pay from the Treasury, shall not 
draw more from the pension fond, if entitled to 
draw any, then, added to what he receives from 
the Treasury, shall amount to the full pay he 
would have according to his grade in. the service, | 
He was opposed to sriking out this limitatio 
thought the ambiguity of the section could: be. 
remedicd by a suitable modification. oe 

Mr. MANGUM said he thought there was no 
necessity for the second section now; the whole 
system wanted revision, and that could be accome 
plished at the next regular session “of Congress, 
The first section, being the mere appropriation, 
was all that was required to be passed at the present 
session, ; 

Mr. WILLIAMS was acquainted with this 
whole subject. They were now paying pensions 
to officers who are on fall pay; and not only that,” 
but had carried back the date to the time the disas. 
bility was received, which, in some cases, was: 
forty years ago; in additi. n to all which, they had 
added the widows of all those officers who died in 
service. He thought it would be as well to pay 
the pensions to the Ist of January next, and then 
to place the navy pension on the same system with 
the land service. There had been a continual 
struggle of officers of the army to be placed onan 
equality with thuse of the navy. Such a request 
was just—both ought to be placed. on the ‘same 
tcotng, and he should go for plac‘ag the na vy pen 
sion. system where the military stood. > Mr. W. 
showed how, by the law of 1837, the $1,200,000 
of the navy pension fund had been exhausted, and 
still there was a call for $139,000 more, to be met 
from the Treawwy of the United States. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON said, with regard to the - 
Ast section, there could be no doubt of the proprie- ` 
ty and necessity cf passing that. Every one ia 
the Senate was acquainted with the manner in: 
which this fund had been exhausted, and how it 
came to be diverted from its legitimate: channel. 
The simple question was, whether they would pass 
tae law, or virtually repeal it sy withholding the 
appropriation, He agreed wiih the Senator from 
New Hampshire that it would be well to take ap 
the whole subject, and see how-far it might be mo- 
dified or repealed. That, however, wou'd be for - 
after consideration; but the faih of the nation ` 
stood pledged for the payment of these pensions 
under the law, andit was no matter whether the 


fund was. exhausted or not, or whatever d ffi- xi 


culties or embarrassments there might be, the - 


262 


pensions must be paid. The next session the whole 
subject might be taken up and acted on under- 
standingly, 

‘Mr. MANGUM said there was a strong feeling 
on the part. of the committee in favor of revising 
the whole pension system, and bringing it back to 
a healthful state, to lop off the fungi which. crept 
around it, and restore it to soundness and econo- 
my. . With respect to the first section, there could 
be no doubt but that it oughi to be passed at once. 
With regard to the second, it could be taken up 
early. in the ensuing se:sion, and then they could 
Place the whole system on principles endaring, 
safe, and economical. 

Mr. CALHOUN said the proper course to be 
pursued was to amend the second section. If it 
was ambiguous, let that ambiguity be removed. 
All must agree that an officer receivieg full pay, 
should not receive a full pension at the same time. 
If there were special instances of extraordinary 
claims, let them be subjects of special action But 
let the general rule be established by amending the 
second section s0 as to remove all ambiguity. 

Mr. MANGUM said the committee had found 
it impracticable to do so at the present session, and, 
besides, the subject was exceedingly complex and 
difficult. He was aware that the navy pension 
fund had undergone. a species of absolute spolia- 
tion; andhe (Mr. M.) was as ready as the Senator 
from South Carolina couid be to reform the abuses, 
and, at the proper time, he would go with that Se- 
nator heart and hand in the work, but it was one 
that should be approached with caution and care; 
there might be exceptions in the matter which it 
would be well to lock to. 

Mr. CALHOUN was very glad to hear that the 
Senator had avowed his intention to go so far in 
the work of reform, but why not new pass the gc- 
neral rule, and make the exceptions alterwards, if 
indeed there should be any? 

Mr. RUN'TINGTON still contended that the 

second section shonld be strieken out. As it then 
siood, it would go to excinde many very mentori- 
ous cflicers. He was clear that the pensions skould 
be paid until the Ist January, and in the mean 
time the whole subject could undergo revision and 
final settlement. 
_ Mr, CALHOUN said he thought there was no 
time to be lost in correcting the abuses which ex- 
isted. He conld sce no difficulty in establishing 
the general rule now. Let the cases for exception 
be provided for next session. 

Mr. WOODBURY observed that the object of 
the second section seemed to be, the judicious limi- 
tation of compen-a‘ion to officers disabled in the 
naval service. “Phe House of Representatives was 
Willing ihat such officers should reccive full pay 
once, bul not twice. Our committee professed to 
agree in ihe correctness of that principle, but 
thought the section not sufficiently explicit, and that 
several exceptions should be introduced. Mr. W. 
asked why not, then, amend the bil? Why pro- 
pose to eni the Gordian knot, and destroy the see- 
tion entirely? It wasannounced semi-officially this 
morning, that we were not to adjourn till next Sep- 
tember. There was, then, ampie iime, both to 
make the seetion wore explicit, aad to introduce 
any snitable exceptions. 

Mie. W, said he would send to the Ci 
lines that would, if acopted ai the end of the see- 


tion, make itclear that no ocer, while in the navel | 


service, and of course sisce the act cf 1834, havin 
full. pay ef some kind in all cases, should at the 
same time receive a pension as if he was disabled 
or unfit for service. 

He was opposed to all ths sysiem of double al- 


lowaaces, anu exira compensations to person in | 


tae public service. He weuld, therefore, attempt 
to make the object of the section perfec'ly inielli- 
gible, and should then oppsse ihe motion of the 
committee to strike tbat seciion our. 

H stricken out, ihe Senate would see that the ef- 
feet would be to let any officer, however slightly 
wounded, obtain all he could as a pensioner, and, 
beside this, to receive full, undiminished, ample 
pay asan officer still in the public naval service. 
He trusted that those who heard him, would not 
sanction such a motion, 

But (Mr. Woopsuay said) he went farther. He 


be 


ir a few į 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


shouid oppose the passage cf ihe first seedon, un- 
less confined to the meritorious objects entitled to 
the navy peasion fund by ogr laws prior to 1837. 
Trat fung, sir, you, as well as some of the rest 
of us, know weil was formed asa trust fand from 
prizes capiured by the public vessels of war of the 
United Staies.. By the criginal laws in force be- 
fore 1837, all the persons entitled to its benefits were 
fully and promptly paid their pensions, without re- 
sorting to Congress fur aid,and without expending all 
the annual interest accruing on the principal of the 
fand. Indeed, when you left the Navy Depari- 
ment, and when I left it, the faod had increased, 
instead of being diminished, by the pensions pre- 
perly chargeable to it. Ithad augmen:ed to more 
than a million of dollars, and was coftinulrg to in- 
crease yearly. Under such circumstances, Congress 
generously and safely promised that, if this fand 
should not prove sufficient to meet iis origi- 


> 


nal design, it should be reimbursed from the Trea- 
sury. 

But the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Hun- 
TINGTON] is under a mistake in supposing that the 
naval pensions were ever a charge on the Treasu- 
ry, or were ever paid from its general funds. No, 
sir. They were a charge on a trust—on money, 
the proceeds of the bravery and skill of those sea- 
men aud gallant officers who had borne the flag of 
their country in triumph over every ocean. 
What they captured was sold and in part dedi- 
cated to form this fund. Unfortunately, in 1837, 
anew class of objects were placed on that fund, 
who had since exhausted ihe whole of it, both prin- 
cipal and interest. 

These new objects evght to be satisGizd with get- 
ting a million of dollers of this ssme faud, to 


which originally they had no ciaim, either by Jaw, | 
or by ¢: ming within Hssalulary principles, Those | 


were, the giving a pension for wounds or death, 
caused cuielly by exposure in batje. This, and 


this only, was astimulius—a salutary excitement | 


to noble daring. Fhe new objects—representing 
not those wounded or killed in battle—these now 
objects should be content with the million of dol- 
lars they had already obtained froma fund which 
was created by fighting alone, and was dedicaicd 
chiefly to those alone who became disabled jn bat- 
tle, or to the widows and children of those who died 
in battle. 

However meritoricus the other persons might be, 
and however the Jaw may have been in some in- 
stances extended beyond this principle, there was 
nothing due to the new objects from the Treasury 
itself. There never had been. Even the original 
objects of the fand could now have no jegal claim 
on the Treasury itself; but only on the trust fund 
formed for thein, if that fond had nct been impro- 
vidently squandered by our legislation in 1837; and 
if we had not held out assurances of making it good 
to them if falling short of its original object. But 
this honorary or equitable obligation to reimburse 
this fund from the generai means of the Treasury, 
extended only to the original c’ass of claimants. 
Instead of emorecing ihe new class, they had been 
the cause of the loss of that fund, and should con- 
sider themselves fortunate in having already reeeiy- 
ed what they had no jast rightio under the original 
laws, and in not being now in ary way required to 
refund any part of it. 

Lie, iberefore, heid in his hand an amendment to 
the irst section, restricting the payments under it to 
those peysons entitled under the laws in existences 
befere 1837, being those alone for whem the fond 
was originally Cesizned, and for whom Congress 
has ever underigken to Keep fund good, of re- 
imbursed under asy loss or de. 

Mr. MANGUM heped the amendment would 
not prevail, He was not prepared to say that no 
man in the service should be permitted to receive 
a pension while acting as au officer. He was not 
prepared to adopt the naked principle without look- 
ing fo eases of exception. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama. Dol understand the 
Senator from North Carolina to assert the principle 
that there might be cases where full pay should be 
ee as ancfilcer and pensioner at the same 
ime 


Mr. MANGUM, Yes, I can conceive many such 
cases! 


er 


Mr. LINN said as this was to be the age of re- 
fords; he hoped it would be earricd out. Ee had 
committed an error in voting forthe law of 1837, 
aná he was ready now to correct that errore The 
oiher side of the Senate would find him ready in 
all manner of reforms, retrenchment, cconomy, 
justice—in short, in all the cardinal prineipies ot 
good government, the Senator from North Caroli- 
na would find him [Mr. L.] ranged by his side. 
The iniroducticn of the new party was to bea 
bright era in ovr political and social histery; now, 
said Mr. L. let us make itso. Gentlemen will al- 
ways find me ready to go with them in every mea- 
sure that has the gcod of the country at heart, 
though I did cbject to their scheme of removing 
bercensty the creation of a Bank. 

Mr. MANGUM said ail he desired was time to 
perfect a system such as would place ine pension 
system where it ought to stand. Kie wonid pledge 
himself. there in his place, to co-operaie with geg- 
tlemen in bringing about the desired result, but 
time must be allowed to perfect it. He must ask 
the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Does the bill propose to 
aliow pensions to officers doing duty in service? 

Mr. MANGUM. The bill,a: it comes from the 
committee, proposes to strike out the second section 
and leave the pensieners where they are, until the 
whole system could be properly remodelled. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. That is what I cxpresely 
desire to ses avoided. I hope to see such a princie 
pie every where repudiated, J shall vote now, as 
I have on all cecasions, against it. I cannot con- 
ceive of any excepiions to the general raic—no 
possible case where an officer should receive fall 
pay and pension too, 

Mr. PRENTISS spoke briefly against the sys- 
tem. He, lise the Sena’er from Pennsylvania, 
could conceive no possibie case where an officer 
able to perform his duty to his country, and re- 
ceived full pay therefor, should be pensioned on jis 
bounty. He could not conceive how ability and 
disability could be reconciled in the same indivi- 
dual; and all such cases came not within the spirit 
of the pension system. 

Mr. PRESTON could readily conceive e: 
where officers in service might receive pensions. 
Officers might place so much in a general fund, 
from which they cculd draw back in time of need, 
as appeared was the intention of the navy pension 
fend. And then he might point to a å hed 
military friend crippled with gun got wounds, so 
that he had to take an additional servant with him 
wherever he went. (ensionsin such eases ousht 
to be allowed for health ruined, comfort sacrificed, 
energy wasted. There might be other eases cited 
if he were dispoved to enumerate them. 

After some further remarks from Messrs. HUN- 
TINGTON, WILLIAMS, BERRIEN, and others, 
the question was taken on the adoption of te 
amendment, and decided in the affirmative, as fol- 
lows: 

YEAS—WMessrs. Allen, Bates, Benton, Buc’: 
nun, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Clayton, Cuthbert, 
Falton, Linn, Mouton, Nickolson, Prentiss, Sevier, 
Smith of Cornecticut, Sturgeon, 
liams, Weedbury, Wrig 

NAYS-~Messrs. Berrie £ 
tacky, vans, Graham, Huatingtor 
gum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Pi 
Presion, Smith of indiana, Tallmadge, ¥ 
Woodridge—18. 

Mr. MANGUM now expressed the Lope that the 
second section would be stricken ont in accordance 
with the views of the committee. They were not 
prepared, in the absence of all proper investigation, 
to aston a subject involving co complexity; 
and another reason was thal it would be undertake 
ing to repeal a whole appropriation bill. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, if ihis abuse were not 
met on an appropriation, it never would be met at 
all, ‘Phe bill of 1836 made the most ample pro- 
vision for pay of cfficers of the navy. It was 
higher by more than double than either in England 
or France, and, under that stale of things, no pos- 
sible case could be suggested where fall pay and 
pension should be received. Such a proceeding 
would be a great abuse, and, when the time came, 
it ought to be corrected. If there was any excep- 


tion to the general rule, it must be an extreme case. 
With every feeling in favor of the navy, he should 
still feel himself bound to vote for retaining. the 
section. 

Mr. PIERCE spoke at some length against the 
system as applied to the navy. There were. cases 
of officers receiving pay for full disability, when in 


command of line-of-battle ships. ‘The law of 1837 | 


gave pay te officers from the time. of their disa- 
bility. He had been long enough connected with 
the Pension Committee to understand something of 
it’ He had now in his drawer more than fifty let- 
ters from officers of the army, neither begging nor 
imploring, but ‘demandirg to be placed on the same 
footing with the navy in regard to pensions. He 
thought, on his conscience, that the pension 
system of this country was the worst on the face of 
the carth, and that they coald never have eiiher an 
army or a navy until there were reforms of more 
things than pensions. He pointed to the Military 
Academy, appointments to which rested on the in- 
fluence that could be brought to bear by both 
Houses of Congress. He had looked on that seien- 
tific institution, from which no army would ever 
have a commander while West Point was in the 
ascendancy; and he would tell why. Tie princi- 
ples on which Frederick the Great and Napoleon 
acted. were those io make soldiers—where merit 
was, reward always followed; but had they not 
witnessed casesof men of character, courage, and 
capacity, asking, from day to day, in vain for the 
bumble rank of third lieutenant in your army, who 
would be glad to have such appointments? -I] know 
(said Mr. P.) a man who, at the battle of the With- 
lacoochie, had be performed the same service under 
Napoleon, would bave received a baton. But in 
ours what did he get? Three times did- that gal- 
lant fellow, with his arm broken and hanging at 
bis side, charge the Tadiags, and drive them from 
their hammocks, where they were entrenched. 
The poor seageant staid in the service until his time 
expired, and that was ali he got fer his gallantry 
and disinteresiedness, Sach Instances of neglect 
would upset any service, destroy all emulation, 
and check all proper pride and ambition in subor- 
dinates, If ever they were to have a good army or 
navy, they must promote merit in both branches of 
service, as every truly great general kad done, and 
every wire Government ought to do, 

The question was then taken on striking out the 
2d secen, and decided in the negative, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Barrow, Berrien, Choate, Clay 
of Kentscky, Evans, Graham, Hoentington, Ker, 
Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morebead, Phelps, 
Porter, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, 
White, and Woodbridge—19. 

NaAYS-—Messrs. Alten, Bayard, Benton, Bu- 
chinan, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Clayton, 
Cuthbert, Fulton, Kisg, Linn, . Morton, Nichol- 
son, Piercea, Prentiss, Sevier, Smith of Connecti- 


ent, Tappan, Walker, Williams, Woodbury, 
Wright, and Young—23. 
Mr. WOODBURY then moved to further 


amend the bill by adding to the first section the 
following: 

“Provided that no part of this money shall be applied to the 
payment of any pensioners not entitied under the acts of Con- 
gress as they existed prior to the year 1837.” 

Mr. WALKER desired to keep the act of 1834 
in force, He felt it a duty to see that the Jaw grant- 
ing pensions io widows for five years after the 
death oftheir husbands should be continued in ferce. 
He «ould thersfore move to amend the amend- 
ment by inserting the following: 

“And provided, also. that the pensio 
act of the 30th June, 1884, be, and J 
in force until otherwise directed by law.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS said the effeet of this amend- 
ment wouid be to pension fer Life the widows of 
th s2 whose husbands had died in service. The act 
contemplated giving pensions to widows only whose 
husbands had beea- killed in. bawe, or had died 
from their wound 

Mr. WALKER pointed to cases where, if the 
law of 1834 was repeated, the widows of officers 
whose husvands bad covered. the country with 
glory would be deprived of their suppor, and be 
left in penury. What cdds.did it make whether an 
officer died from wounds received drfrom other con- 
tingencies in service? He khew a widow whose 


busband had been incarcerated in a dyngeon in 
Tripoli, where he had con'racted a disease of 
which He died. Ought not the widow to b? as 
much entitled in that caze, asifhe had died from 
wounds?’ He would su»p.se officers erzaged ina 
tropical climate, and, in passing from one ship t0 
another, one died of a coup de soleil, would -his 
family not be as muchentitledas though he. had 
been killed or died of wounds received in baile? 
Where -was the distinction, and why change the 
whole Navy pension system? oF ac ae 

Mr. PIERCE replied at some length. cane 
Mr. “SEVIER said, if-he understood . the act of 
1834, it was to give the widows a pension for five 
years; but, if the act was to be renewed, he thought 
they might as well renew it for life at once, instead 
ot every five years, when they were to have fresh 
appeals made to their-sympathies. 

‘Me, BUCHANAN said in every service the 
widows of those who have been slain in battle, or 
had died from wounds received therein, were pen- 
sioned either for life or for a certain number of 
years. Sach a system of proceeding might be con- 
sonant with sound policy, but to pension the 
widows of those who died in service from any 
eastalty, would exhaust any treasury on the.tace 
ofthe earth. The pension.system, at its orig, 
had no such intention. 

Tre debate was further continued by Messrs. 
MANGUM, CUTHBERT, WOODBURY, and 
others, when the further consideration was post- 
poned until Teesday next. 

DISTRICT BANK BILL. 

Mr. MERRICK then moved to take up the bill 
for the renewal of the charters of the banks of the 
District,of Columbia, which had been reported with 
an amendment, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLEN desired to have the effic! of the 
amendment explained. 

Mr. MERRICK said it laid in a nutshell, The 
bill, as originally reported, obiiged the banks to 
resume specie payments on all their own notes and 
liabilities, with some other wholesome and salutary 
restrictions and regulations. A proposition was 
then made by the Senator from Mis:ouri, which 
prevailed in the Senate, prohibiting the banks from 
paying out or loaning any notes other than those 
of specic-paying banks. This excluded the insti- 
tutions of ihe District from dealing in the paper of 
the circumjaceat States, with which the people 
transacied a great quantity of business, and there- 
by rendered the bill a nullity for all practical pur- 
poses, 


culation much of the worthless trash which did not 
even bear iis value cn itsface. If the people were 
to be permitted to have a bank at all, it was all 
important that the amendment should be sustained. 
Another amendment which the committee thought 
of intreducing if it could find favor in the Senate, 
was to allow of the issue of small notes of one and 
two dollar, which would have the effect of giving 
to the citizens other end additional conveniences 
and facilities. 

Mr. ALLEN said, after the amendment of the 
Senator from Missouri had been engrafted on the 
bill by a solemn vote of the Senate, and after it 
had slept so long in the committee, he must confess 
thathe did rot expect to see it again presented, in 
all its most objectionable features. He had warned 
the Sena‘e, ina prior discussion, thatit was about 
to charter banks in this District 10 issue notes while 
in a state of suspension. He affirmed that there 
was nota State ia the Union, however prostituted 
its Legislature, where such a principle was ranc- 
tioned. ‘The most that had ever been done vas to 
legalize for a given time the suspenston. The Se- 
nator had said the District was flocded wih trash— 
an irredeemable paper—and upon the ex'stence of 
that fact he predicated the necessity of cstadlishing 
six more banks, - : 

If these benks were to be allowed to circulate 
notes of non-specie paying banks, they would 
never issue a dollar of their own. They had none 
of their paper out, end therefore the idea of paying 
specie was a mere nullity;.and if they were allowed 
to deal in nctes of non-specie paying banks, -they 
would be tke mere agents for putting in- circula- 


The effect of the bill, Mr. M. said, would | 
be to give a good curreney by excluding from cir- 


-~ tion notes which they were not boung 


Was not the evil of an ‘irredesmab] 
increased, when these ‘banks were-all 
sach notes in cireulation? T ask that 
Mr. A.) in all candor and kindness, i 
so, I ask ‘him in behalf of the suferi 
this District (about which he had. toli 


eopl 
t ; us som 
ifthe efect will hot be thé introduction “of å 
deemable paper to the exelasion of all son 
healthy currency? If it will not, Task him: 
me-how-or why it will pot. oo o 
Mr. MERRICK replied at considerable Jengi 
~ Mr. ALLEN answered the observations ma 
Mr. Merck; and showed that there was ihe 
glaring inconsisten¢y between ‘the argu 
other side in favor of the Fiscal B 
and those now in favor of legalizing 
ble currency in the District of Colum 
Mr. SMITH of Indiana spoke at som 
favor of Mr. Mrrnicn’s motion. -o 
Mr. LINN said, be thought fromthe tranqa 

ty of the Sezator from Maryland, that all must 
have been arranged in caucus, and ‘the passage if 
the bill looked on as certain. He regarded the pro- 
position to remedy the evils of this District. by “ad- 
ding new banks; to be as greata piece of humbug 
as that of the Senator from Kentucky which his re> 


e length 


gulator of the currency, >> Bite Tait ce ate T 
‘Mr. L. considered it the most unfortunate thing 
in the world for this District, that the. people had 
not respected the Jaw of Congress; that law would 
have secured to them a sound currency, ‘had they 
been governed by its provisions. © 00 yg; OT 
Mr. BERRIEN rose to make a’ suggestion, 
which he hoped would be adopted. Hé could .not 
allow himself to vote for a charter whith admitted, 
of the banks issuing icredeemabtle paper. ` He 
would not consent to strike out the featme which 
the S:nater from Missouri had introduced on a 
prior occasion, bat he would move to modify it so 
as to read, “shall not, after the 4th of March next,” 
&c. By that time, the moneiary condition’ of the 
country, he had no doubt, woald stand ona ` 
ent and beiter basis, asthe Bank’ of: ¢ 


the principles he had laid down’ for his own go- 
vernment. i a a 
Mr. MERRICK said he accepted the ‘modifica 
tion with pleasure, te EOE 8 ek N E 
Mr. BENTON would ask the Senator from, 
Georgia to put his amendment somewhere else, for’ 
Gots saks, and notintreduce it alongside. of any 
thing of hs, (Mr. B's.) Mr. B. said there was not 
a-week or day but kegs of gold and ‘silver were 
shipped off to the’ Norih. © While Congréss i 
asked tó charter banks to issue an virredect 
paper, specie was the only staple export from ‘the’ 
District. Mr. Bo spoke for’ some ‘considerable’ 
time against the whole bill. j 5 
The further consideration of ‘the bill was post- 
poned to go into Executive session; and afier 
some time spent therein, 
The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, °° * 
‘Fuurspay, July 29, 1841. 2: 
The journal of yesterday was“ read and ap- 
proved. : see A 
Mr. BARNARD asked that, by the gencral 
consent of tho House, the Senste bill ou ibe 
subject of bankrupicy might be rend a first 
and second time, in order that he might move it be 
printed. 
Mr. STEENROD objected. ; 
Mr. BRIGGS aad Mr. BARNARD hopèd, 


i then, that the House would proceed with the fega- 


lar morning business. : 7 
The SPEAKER then called the committees in 
their order for reports. i ; 
DIPLOMATIC AGENTS. ~~ 
Mr. FILLMORE; from ‘the Co 
Ways and Means, reported a” bili r 
propriations for outfits and ‘salaries of Dip 
tie Agents. 60 
The bill havin2 been read once by its iue 
© Mr CAVE JOHNSON roset the q 
whether, “under the resoiution which bed o? 


eo, 
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adopted. prescribing and limiting the business of 
the House during the present session, the subject- 
matter on this bill was ia order. 

The SPEAKER decided that it was clearly in 
order. 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON appealed from this de- 
cision. . - ie 

Mr. ARNOLD asked the yeas and nays 
thereon., l 

Some desultory conversation followed on the 
point of order, in which Messrs. FILLMORE, 
HOPKINS, GILMER, PICKENS, CAVE 
JOHNSON, CUSHING, and PROFFIT parii- 
cipated. ; 

PA fter which, Mr. CAVE JOHNSON withdrew 
the appeal. 7 

And the question recurring on the second read- 
iog òf the bill— 

Mr. INGERSOLL inquired of the Chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means what outfits 
were provided forin this bill? 

Mr. FILLMORE: said that the bill could be 
read through, and thus the gentleman would receive 
allthe information he required. 

Mr. INGERSOLL was understood to say that 
he had intended to offer a resolution on this subject, 
but that he had not had an opportunity so.to do 
He now gave notice (as the Repor‘er understood) 
that he would object to any appropriations for 

` ontfits to Naples or Sardinia, for the reason that he 
conzidered them perfectly useless. 

The bill was then read at large, and, on motion 
of Mr. FILLMORE, was referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. PICKENS moved that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. LEVY asked Mr. Pickens to withdraw the 
motion fora moment, which Mr. P. consented to 
do on the pledge of its renewal. 

Mr. LEVY then asked leave to introduce two 
bills and to offer a resolution, 

The SPEAKER ssid the unanimous consent of 
the House would be required. 

And no objection was made. 

INDIAN HOSTILITIES. 

Mr. LEVY introduced a bill making further 
provision for the suppression of Indian hostilities 
in Florida. 

The bill having been read twice by its title— 

Mr. LEVY asked that it might be ordered to a 
third reading to-morrow. 

Mr. L. explained, in support of the motion, that 
this bill had passed the Senate during the last ses- 
sion, and had failed only for want of time. Itre- 
vived the act of 1836, authorizing the President of 
the United States to call in service volunteers when 
necessary for service against the Southern Indians. 
This bill gave the President a discretion limited to 
twenty-five hundred men, ins'ead of ten thousand. 
It proposed merely to place it in the power of the 
Executive to take. the proper steps to defend the 
Southern frontier if it should become necessary to 


do so. 

Mr. FILLMORE asked that the bill might be 
read at large; which, having been done, 

Mr. F. said he was satisfied that a bill of this 
importance should not go through the House wih. 
out having been considered by some standing com- 
mittee of the House. And the most appropriate 
committee b- ing, as it seemed to him, the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, he woald move its refe- 
rence to that commiltee. 

Mr. LEVY thoughi the objection of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. FILLMORE] was a 
strange one. ‘Phe bill did not propose to compel 
ov direct the President of the United States—it did 
not say he shall receive volunteers, merely giving 
a discretion to be used in case of necessity. Were 
the friend: of the Administration unwilling to trust 
the President? Were the Opposition unwilling to 
concede to the preseat Administration what they 
asked forthe past Administration, because, as he 
had stated, this bill had passed the Senate at the 
last session? It seemed to him that no sufficient 
objection could be made. 

Mr. FILLMORE said that this subject of giving 
this power tO the President had been very much 
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discussed at the last Congress. The President al- 
ready had power, under standing laws, to call out 
the militia when he should deem it necessary, and 
the questicn was whether that power should now 
be so changed as to author ze the President to re- 
ceive volunteers? He knew that this might create 
a great charge upon the Treasury. He did notsay 
that this discretionary power should not be given to 
the President; but, he repeated, he thought the bill 
should undergo the consideration of a standing 
committee of the House. 

Mr. LEVY was understoood to assent. 

And the bill was then referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Mr. LEVY introduced a bill to provide for the 
relief and protection of the people of the United 
States against the Indian banditti infesting the 
Territory of Florida and the State of Georgia. 

And, having been read twice by its title, the 
bill, on motion of Mr. L. was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. LEVY (under similar consent) offered the 
following resolution, which lies over one day for 
consideration, and was ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be required to furnish 
to this House the following information, to wit: 

1. What sums have been expended in the execution of the 
treaty of Payne’s Landing, on the 9th day of May, 1832, 


with the Seminole nation of Indians, specifying the several 
items, 


2. Whether any, and what, annuities are paid to the said Se- 
minole Indians. 4 

3 Whether the whole tract of country designated in the sup- 
plemental treaty signed at Fort Gibson on the 28 h of March, 
1833, is now in the pussession of the said Seminole nation of In- 

ians. 

4. What number of Indians and negroes have been emigrated 
from Florida since the date of said treaty, 

5. What is the aggregate amount of expenditure which 
has been occasioned by the hostilities of said Seminole In- 

ians. 


6. How many persons in the military service of the United 
States have been killed or wounded in the course of said 
hostilities, (including military and regulars,) and distinguishing 
the grades of the killed and wounded. 

7. What number of pensions have been allowed in conse- 
quence of wounds received in the Florida service, or to the 
widows of persons killed in said service. 

8. What portion of the regular army of the United States 
is now on duty in Florida, and under orders for that ser- 
vice. 

Mr. LEVY then renewed the motion to the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. PICKENS again waived the motion, to en- 
able 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Maryland, from the Select 
Committee to whom had been referred the bill 
from the Senate in relation to the Census, to report 
the same with amendment. 

The bill, on motion of Mr. W. was icieired to 
the Committe of the Whole on the stats of the 
Union. 

Mr. W. then renewed the motion that the House 
resolve itself into Committee cf the Whole on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. W. W. IRWIN asked Mr. Pickens to 
waive the motion, to enable him (Mr, I.) to give 
notice (as the Reporter understood) of an amend- 
ment which he desired to offer to the bill in rela- 
tion to duties and drawbacks. 

Mr. PICKENS was understood to decline. 

Mr. WINTHROP made a similar request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Pickens,] 
w enablehim (Mr, W.) to presenta memorial in 
relation to the bi'l upon which it was now pro- 
posed that the House should go into committee. 
To-morrow (Friday) was the day fized by a reso- 
lation of the House as the time at which the ques- 
tion oa the bill shouid be taken. ‘This, therefore, 
was the last hour at which a memorial could be 
presented in relation to it, He asked, therefore, 
the general consent of the House to present a me- 
morial on the subject of the low-priced wools. 

Mr. PICKENS said he could not oblige the gen- 
tleman. There wasa document which ought to 
have been printed (but had not) which was quite 
as important as any memorial that could be pre- 
sented, 

Mr. WINTHROP desired, then, that it might 
be noted that this memorial had been shut out by 
the application of the gag. 

Mr. BARNARD desired, he said, to make an 
appeal to the House to give him time to make a 

disease ae rig Nan lac ol aera 


metion for the printing of the bill from the Senate 
to establish a usiform system of bankruptcy. 

Objection was made. : 

Mr. W. W. IRWIN inquired of the Chair if it 
would be in order to move a reconsideration of the 
vote of yesterday adcpting the resolution by which 
the bill in relation to duties and drawbacks was 
ordered to be taken out of committee on Friday? 

The SPEAKER said that the gentleman might 
give notice of such a motion, but that it would not 
be in order to consider it at this time, inasmuch as 
there was another privileged question pending; (to 
wit, tbe motion to go into committee.) 

And the question on the motion of Mr. Pickens 
was then taken and decided in the affirmative. 

REVENUE BILL. 

So the House again resolved itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. 
Cusutne of Massachusetts in the chair,) on the bill 
in relation to duties and drawbacks. 

The pending question being on the motion of Mr. 
ATHERTON to suike out the eracting clause of the 
bill— : 

Mr. SALTONSTALL went against the bill in 
its present shape. He might vote for the amend. 
ment of the gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. KEN- 
NeDY,} but he doubted the propriety of taxing tea 
and c. ffee, as proposed by the original bill. At 
any rate, he preferred waiting until the next ses- 
sion. He should hate to vote agsinst an Adminis- 
tration measure; but he felt that he should be bound 
to do so unless it was amended. He said his coun- 
try owned two-thirds of the fishing trade, and his 


' constituents went to the waier like ducks, although 


they were not web-foeted; but still he would never 
vote for a bill to protcet commerce only. The tea 
trade, he said, was now interrupted by the Chinese 
war, and tbe tea ships were now lying along the 
wharves of Salem. 

Mr. INGERSOLL made some remarks, but im- 
perfectly beard, in relation to the power of -Con- 
gress to appoint committees to sit daring the recess, 
taking the ground, as the Reporter understood him, 
that Congress had no such power, and that it was 
not. claimed even by Parliament, save under pecu- 
liar restrictions. 

Mr. I. said that, although he knew how to speak 
to the subject before the committee, he confessed 
he did not know very well how to vote, and on the 
whole concluded that he should go against the bill 
in its present shape, as being precipitate and pre- 
mature. Money the Government must have, and 
should always have, so far as his vote went, for a 
fair administration of its affairs, for the pay of the 
army and the navy, and the civil list, and to meet 
its liabilities under the law. 

How was the money to be raised? Mr. J. said 
that on this question he professed himself a friend 
toa ‘judicious tarif,’ a phrase which, though 
often ridiculed, had no less a man for its author 
than the late Mr. Crawford, on whom he passed a 
very handsome eulogium. To a judicious tariff 
this country must look for its resources of reverve, 
and to effect this object a deliberate review of the 
whole system of revenue laws must be gone into at 
the next session. Gentlemen had stated twenty- 
five millions asa sum not too large to meet the 
reasonable wants of Government; and he had come 
to the conclusion that this was a just estimate. 
Gentlemen of high authority, he knew, thought we 
might de with less, and he hoped we wight; but 
from a consideration of the past, he would not 
bring himself to that conclusion. 

As to what had been said about the probability 
cf a war, the temple of Janus had scarce ever been 
shut in this country. We were nearly always in 
some kind of warlike trouble, with England, 
France, Spain, Mexico, the Barbary Powers, or the 
Indians. There was not a moment that did not 
call for some expendiiure beyond the mere regular 
operations of the Governmen'; and he would ven- 
ture the prophecy that less than twenty-five mil; 
lions would not carry us through, and that it must 
be raised from a “judicious tariff.” 

Mr. I. next adverted to the positions taken by 
Mr. Ruetr and Mr. McKeon in favor of direct 
taxation. They had winced not a little when cate- 
chised more closely as to their faith; but as for Mr. 
I. he had come to this place with this resolution, to 
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have no fear bat one, and to say whatever he 
thought trae, and necessary to be said, On this, 
que.tion Of direct taxation he had no opinion—— 
none lo give—e was here in a minority, and Kot 
résponsibie tor the cuurse of the Government, nor 

likely to D», unless some very extraordinary contin- 
gency shuuid happen. [A laugh] But within the 
last few deys a cistinguished gentleman elbe- 
where, [Mr. BayaRD,] who was in habits of ‘Inti- 
macy with another still more distinguished, once 
presiding ex officio in this House, and now ex cathe- 
drain anoiher, nad taken the ground that wihout 
a stamp tax on bank notes, this Government could 
not be well administered, On that point Mr. I. 
gave no opinion—he had none to give—but kere 
was one of the most odious forms of direct taxa- 
tion publicly avowed as absolately necessary to a 
right adjustment of the currency. 

So in this House, a highly respectable gentieman 
from Vermont [Mr. Evererr) had advoeaied witk 
the same openness a tax upon auctions, as another 
drop in the modern panacea. Mr. I. had nothing 
to say, for or against it. [A laugh Je But this he 
would say, if all was true which had been said by 
the highly respectable gentleman, all friends of the 
present Administration, who had occupied the flocr 
both yesterday and to-day, [Mr. Tawin, Mr. Bar- 
warp, Mr. Evererr, Mr. Wintnrop, and Mr. 
SavronsTsL,] and if the compromise act was to 
continue, they would find it difficult to shew how 
the Government was to get on without resorting to 
direct taxes. By this he meant not a land tax, but 
internal duties. If twenty-five millions a year was 
to be the ordinary jog-trot expenditare of this Go- 
vernment, he did not see how it was tu be admin's. 
tered without them, Dià this Administration think 
that by substituting a Bank for taxes, it could get 
along? That was tried in Pennsylvanis; and a 
miserable failure it proved. Or wouid they live 
by borrowing? That, tco, was tried in that State 
with no better success. And if cbliged to resort to 
them, would they hesitate? He could not believe 
it. The course of the Government had induced 
Mr, L to look at the appeal, in 1817, of President 
Moenro2, to repeal the internal taxes; and he found 
that the five negatives to the vote on that occasion 
were Judge Baldwin, Judge Hopkinson, Governor 
Middleton, Mr. Storrs, and Mr. Jeremiah Nelson. 
For one, he honored men who thus had shown the 
manly independence, in the face of a Presideniial 
recommendation, and in view of all the unpopula- 
rity of the measure, to refuse to destroy a system 
which, at some future day, might become indispen- 
sable. 

Mr. 1, had learned from the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means that ihe expense 
of collecting the revenue was at this.time about 
twelve per cent. and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] had said that, while 
the revenue was decreasing, the expense of collect- 
ing it had nearly doubled. Now Mr. I. would 
state that the expense of collecting the internal du- 
ties, with ali the officers and machinery indispen- 
sable to such an operation, did not exceed five per 
cent. The custom-house collections cost the esun- 
try the salaries of 2,000 offic:rs, while those under 
the system of direct internal taxes, both the land 
tax and the whiskey tax, and all other taxes, cost 
put the salaries of 400 officers; and he would affirm 
that bo:h the stamp tax and the auction tax could 
be collected by fifty men. ‘he custom-house offi- 


cers were said to be very active politicians; but on 
that he gave no opinion, not even respecting one in 
his own district, who was said to go a little beyoad 
the ordinary. line. , 

Mr. I would say to the friends of a certain great 
man who now beld the most conspicuous station 
(out of the Presidential chair) in the Union, and 
who had the power of legislation in their bands, 
that they must either borrow more money, OF iat- 
pose internal duties, or break the compromise act, 
both in its spirit and its letter. 

Here Mc. 1. went on to rematik, in reference to 
the difference between internal taxes and impost3 
on foreign importaiions, that it was a principle ap- 
plicable as well to States as to individuals; tbat the 
postession of property got without trouble usually, 
jed to extravagance and debt. If the Administra- 
tion resorted to internal taxes, the responsibility of 
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hitely greater than at present. 

> Mrl. had listened with edification to the speech 
of Mr. Apams in reference to the execution, or ras 
ther the perpetratioa cf the compromise act; but he 
had been taken by surprise, and hardly knew what 
to do or what to think, That compromise was ef- 
fected by the high heads, the two peaks of the great 
proieciive and nullification parties, without any as- 
tive agency cf eisher the Executive or the greater 
part of the legislative bodies, It seitled a terrible 
question, and had beén productive of most desira- 
ble results in saving the Union from civil strife. 
The great question was, what influence was to be 
given toi? Mr. L hardly knew. Mr. I would en- 
deavor to briag about that state of taings whea all 
indusiry, manufacturing, agricultural, commercial, 
and navigation, should enjoy steady employment, 
with good, by which he meant high wages, paid in 
hard money; for wages paid in any other cannot be 
high, or good, or adequate. It is absurd to sup- 
pose so—the pulcherrimo populi fastigio, the palmy 
prosperity to which this country, above all others, 
is enlitled, when well governed. 

Mr. I, considered the measures and discussions 
of this session the most substantial homage to the 
last Administration. If, in addition to its curren- 
cy troubles, it was so straitened in resources, as 
now insisted by the majority, very considerable ta- 
lent was indispensable to administering Govern- 
ment, and comply wiih its requirements. Mr. J. 
had recsived a kind letter lately from the epicure- 
angenticman in retirement at Kinderhook, who 
was busy and happy in raising fine cabbages 
there, He had desired Mr. I. to present his com- 
pliments to his friends in the House, which Mr I. 
did not know how to do better than to get the clerk 
to read it to ail ihe members, for he believed that Mr. 
Van Burenhad not an enemy here. If the chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means would 
cailat Kinderhook, on his way home, after his 
exploits at this extraordinary session, no doubt the 
late President will entertain him with excellent 
sourcrout, and a content which Mr. FuLLMorE 
will not enjoy himself. 

Mi. I. said be could not for his life understand 
the “luxury” of tca and coffe, He supposed it 
was much like thatof celd water on a very kot 
day. Nor could he better understand the idea of a 
“temporary action” on such a subject as the tariff. 
It was something like the phrase, a ‘temporary 
death.” The Government might passa law that 
a manshould be dead fora certain number of 
years, and then dag up aud galvaniz:d into live 
again. After a branch of manufacture was pros- 

traied, the hands dispersed, the machinery eaten by 
rust, the owners broke, the Gove/nment might call 
these things together by an act, but would that 
bring them together again? The ideaappeared tohin 
an absurdity, And as to retaliatory duties, the bill 
gave France three weeks’ notics to repeal her 
jaws! And as to this sort of flash action, reduc- 
ing all taxes to 20 per cent, it surpassed Dr. Frank- 
lin’s idea of saying grace over the whole barrel of 
fish at once. Eves the honorable chairman him- 
celf could not tell on what the bill would operate. 
Nor (through the blessed operation of the one- 
hour rule) would he have any opportunity to re- 
ply or to explain, though he mu:t have been com- 
pletely riddled by the cannonade of so many of his 
political friends, who sat all roand bim. He would 
not be allowed to tell the House how tea and su- 
gar were “luxuries,” while statuary, engravings, 
antiquities, and gems, were “necessaries of life.” 
Mr I. here asked what was the cancer, the gan- 
grene that was undermining our whole industrial 
system in the United States? It was fluctuation, 
perpetual change, constant uncertainty. The same 
thing affected manfactures that affected currency; 
what both wanted was steadiness, uniformity, cer- 
tainty. ‘The Secretary of the Treasury,and chair- 
man of the Ways and Means (not the American 
Government) by this b.ll acted like the Aimerican 
savages cherished by Montesquieu, who, when they 
wanted the fruit on a tree, they: first cut down the 


tree'and then gaikered end ate ihe fruit. Dip gentle- 
men think they could destroy the tariff fora little 
while only? The sources of national prosperity 
though they might sufer some changes and fluctu- 


repre-entalives to their. cons‘itueats would be inâ- ` 


Franklin and of Turgot, (the author, 


ations, were in their nalare -perenuial,. an 
could'not be destroyed and then restored at ple 
sure. 
this Administration, he would say pass the 
at this session; as a party map, he could-ack no- 
thing better. Ai Sete es 
Mr. L next adverted to the declaration ‘once 
made by Mr. Webster in the Senate, that’ there 
must be a tax upon French silks and French win 
This was a very popular tax, bul it ought to be. 
resisted, and the truth plain'y teld: A gentleman | 
from Kentucky (Mr. Unperwoep] was not content 
with’ laying 20 per cent. on these silks and wines, 
he wouid go as far as 30 unless. France should: 
immediately repral her’ regie. If ‘the gentleman. - 
knew any thing of the facis, he never would. have 
taken such ground. Ti was just as reasonable as- 
it would be fcr a member of the French Chamber: 
of Deputies to say he never would consen tto have 
any commerce with the United States’ unless” all j 
ihe men in Kentucky shouid at once ceave to chew 
tobacco, The tax on tubacco was an inveterate 
Government monopoly, and so had been for cen- 
turies; he would see in Parisa shop for snuff at 
every few yards. The Government rested on it, 
and could notchange it. Old Governments. like 
those of continental. Europe could not alter their 
systems with a nod as we could here, “They had. 
imwense military establishments to keep up, .and 
their taxes were comparatively fixed and unaltera-. 
ble. He knew that retaliatory duties had been a. 
favorite idea with Hamilton, and ihat Mr. Jeffers, 
sm and Mr, Madison had recommended them in. 
1794. s 
Much had been said on subject of free trades: 
but on that subject he wou.d' take the liberty of: 
reading au extract from a Sta'e paper of the high- 
est authority, and which contained within a short 
space a conceniration of the noblest and most com- 
piehénsive sentiments that he hac ever, seen 
grouped together. ‘The document was the work.of 
by the bye, 
of a work on national wealib, from which Adam 


‘Smita had drawn almost all the substance of his 


famous book. It was the first: American tréaty, 
the noblest of all treaties, precéeding American in- 
dependence, the first uf the viciery of Saratoga. 
“Hig most Christian Majesty and the said United States have 
judged that the saidend could not be better obtained than by 


is of their agreement, the most perfect‘equa- 


taking, fer the basis p 
lity and reciprocity, and by carefully avoiding all those bur- 


densome preferences which are usually sources of debate em- 
parrassment, and discontent; by leaving also each party at he 


berty to make, respecting commerce and navigation, those in- 
terior regulations which it shall find most convenient to itself 
and by founding the advantage of commerce solely upon reci» 
procal utility, and the just rales of free intercourse; reserving 
withal to each party the liberty of admitting, at its pleasure, 
other nations w a participation ofthe same advantages.” 


‘Phese were the great principles of free wadc— 
then, for the first time, announced to the world, in. 
whose ears they must have sounded strange and 
new. Gentlemen might réad “Adam. Smith. till 
their heads ached, and never find more than was 
here summed up in halfa dozen lines in that 
treaty. i f 

But here gentlemen were for going at onte into 
a war with. France. Not, indeed, a war with 
arms, but, what was worse, a War of retalialion— 
a war without military glory—and yet with all the 
burdensome expense of the most extended military 
operations. We had now, at last, come to a 
friendly understanding with that great. power; and. 
should itso happen that we should come into coly. 
lision wiih another of the formidable powers: of 
Europe, where were we to get armed steam ships, 
and ships of the line, soonest and cheapest? 
Where but at Brest and Toulon? Where also 
oar vessels might repair and reli? Where but 
at Brestand Toulon? By friendship with France 
we could command advantages that would be more 
to us than all our fortifications and al! our home 
squadrons, though he. had no objection to these 
also,‘and had voted to sustain them. Yet all these 
advantages we were to sacrifice for the sake ofa 
million of dollars. : 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. FittMone] 
with a neivete which was quite asausing, seemed 
to suppose that, because we laid a certain duty of 
French silks and French wines, we were of course 
to get the whole of this duty into the Treasury. 
Why, did the gentleman ever chance te hear of 


le Mr. I. were. a malignant enemy of = 
io. 
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such a person as one Dirck Hatteraick?. The daty 
would operate asa mere bounty on smuggling. 
‘Did he not know thatin France there was a regalar 
tarif on smugglirg as well as that imposed by Go- 
‘Vernment?. For five or six per cent. ihere were 
persons whe would undertake to deliver any goods 
he wanted. Yet, with the simplicity of a child, he 
seemed to count on the duty as all sure to-the 
Treasury. 
Here the hour elapsing, Mr. I.resumed his seat. 
. Mr, PICKENS said he rose under great discou- 
ragement, to speak to a great and imporiant sub- 
ject affecting deeply the interests cf great masses 
of our population, under a rule which traramelled 
the freedom of debate and prevented every thing 
like full discussion. The bill was to be taken out 
of committee te-morrow, and until within an hour 
its friends had occupied the floor ever since it had 
been under diseussion. Eves its friends felt the 
miserable operation of the rule which would pre- 
clude them from explaining or supporting the 
amendments they wished to offer. Never had an 
imporiant tax bill passed through the House in so 
short a time, 

The outlines of the bill hzd been given in the re- 
portof the Secretary of the Treasury, who had 
proposed a temporary revision of the tariff, and the 
im position of a duty of 20 per cent. en all articles 
either frec of duty or taxed under that amount. 
The bill kad been. passed through a commaities and 
reported to the House, and now it was to be passed 
asa thing of course, on the miserable, contempti- 
ble plea that the people bad decided on the mea- 
sure, and all that Congress had to do was to register 
their edict. Was this wise and dignified icgislè- 
tior? Mr. P. bad no objection to arevision of the 
tariff, but let it be a fuil and fair revision. Let 
not Congress be occupied wiih a temporary revi- 
sion when, in a year’s time, the whole subject must 
undergo a new examination, 

‘The distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Incersoun] who had jast taken his seat, had 
presented tu the committee as muny important 
points on which he had no opinion, as Bir. P, had 
ever heard in all his life before. [Alangb.] He 
thought he understood some of the gentlemen’s ob- 
jects, and he had approached them most edroitly. 
Several gentlemen trom the Worth had stated the 
probable effects of this bill on the peculiar interests 
of their own districts; but should Mr. P. attempt, in 
like manner, to show how injurisusly it would af- 
fect the interests he reprepresented, he should at 
once de assailed with cries that he was speaking 
again.t the Union and against the Cons itunen; end 
a thousand demagegues would instantly echo the 
ery from one end of the country io the other. Me. 
P. denounced this as a mere appeal to sectional 
prejudice. When these gertlemen spoke of the 
bill as Gestructive to the tariff interest, why were 
they not taunied, as he had been, wits opposing the 
Union? Nota word had been said to them; but 
when he pleaded for the rights of productive labor, 
ai well as those of capital, he was to be hunted 
down by demagozues. 

Mr. P. now referred to the conse of the debate 
yesterday. All the gentlemen who had spoken ce- 
nied the binding force of the compromise act. Was 
this the doctrine of the party in power? Mr. P. 
had wished to hear from Kentucky, tbat he might 
discover whether ihis had been deiermined ja co 
clave. Tae struggle world be severe to bring 


back the system of 1824, 28, ant °32. The 
fact could no longer be disguised; and ges- 


for the cor- 


temen might prepare themel 
i this bil was to 


flict. He saw plainly trat 
be passed by, and that all the gwat questions 
of the tariff policy would be ia thrown open 
as thongs the compromise act had no existence. 
Was this fai? In 1835-6, when the last Adm‘. 
nisiration had taken possession f power, it was 
determined that ihe revenue must be reduced; but 
Mr. P. bad at that time insisted that, though there 
Waza surplus, the compromise act wes not Hebtly 
to be toncaed, and that it would therefore be better 
to forbear and let that act rua its course. Gentle- 
men oñ the other side had then come up and con- 
gratalated him on his speech; for they had a'resdy 
received the benefit of that act for four years. Then 
his doctrine was ail right and proper; but now, 
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when the Soaih came to enjoy its share of the be- 
nefi, they took the other side, and the compromise 
was as nothing. One gentleman had-s-id that 
twenty-eight millions would be needed to cary on 
the Government: another, that twenty seven; 
another, that twenty-five; and in this last opinion 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Incersoty] 
agreed. And, as thissum could not be raised with- 
out duties. over- 2) ger cent, the compromite must 
be set aside. Unil lately Mr. F. had not been pre- 
pared for this; he had expected that at least the 
general spirit of that ast would be carried out in 
the legislativa of Congress; but he now saw that the 
whols tariff question must be met in all its length 
and breadih. 

Mr. P, now referred to a sprech of Mr. Cusuine, 
in which Le had spoken of the dogmas of the Senth, 
and had said thatif they were to be ixsisted oa, 
the North must throw herself into the arms of the 
great West, where there were no dogmas in the 
way. Mr. P. insisted that this was an insult to the 
West—implying that she had no principles, and 
was onthe shambles, ready to be bought by any 
who wonld bid high enough. Was this to be the 
ground of acton? If so, he wished to know it. 
The South was prepared for any issue gentlemen 
thought proper to press. 

Mr. P. declared that he was not unfriendly to 


the intere-ts of the North; he was actuated by no- 


mean jealousy of Northern wealth and prosperity: 
he knew they were wealthy; that the Northern and 
Middle States were able to buy out the South; but 
so far from viewing this with an evil eye, he re- 
joiced and triumphed in itas an America 
looked forward with gratification and pride to the 
time when she wenld be able to compete with 
Girat Britain ia every market of the world. Bat 
s tbe North asked an unnatural and waconsti- 
tutional protection from the Federal Government, 
he should always oppose the demand. Give hima 
jest revenue bill, and the South would never oom. 
plain. Hie desired to raise revenue in such a man- 
ner as not to injure the vested rights of the North. 
Let the bill be confined bona fide to revenue, and he 
had no objection so to modify it as to give inciten- 
tal protection to Northern interests; he was ra‘her 
in favor of it. Buatifa bill was to lay taxes chiefly 
for the purpose of protection, thea he should at 
once take the opposite extreme, and iasist on rais- 
ing the revenue solely from articles the growth and 
manufacture of foreign countries. Fhis, however, 
was not his desire; he preferred a fair average. 

Mr. IRWIN here inquired whether Mr. P. was 
willing to diseriminate in duties so as to afford 
protve:ion within 20 per eent.? 

Sir. P. repited chat he was, provided the revenne 
to be raised was such as would meet only the eco- 
nemical wants of the Government. He would dis- 
cri@inate on some articles. He was not for push- 
ing the abstract principle for which he contended 
to extremes in practice; he would discriminate. 
Bat if gentiemen wanted to raise three-fourths of 
the whole revenue on articles which competed with 
our own prodacis and manufactures, and leave all 
the articles free which the manufactorers used, he 
considered thera es asking for what was unfair. 
To a just mediam course he was willing to sgree; 
but he would not go for any duty beyond 20 per 
cent.——the limit ef ihe comproris 

If gentlemen asked him what tax he considered 
in itself the most equal, his reply wenld be an in- 
come tax; that he thought the wisest and mest 
jest, bet he vew thal, in the circumstances of 
this country sucha tax was nat to ba logked for, 
Tae gentleman froin Vermont [Mr. Evs 
intimated that the mannfacturs did got 
tariff, provided they could exclade aucio £ 
Tais was the source which flooded the coumry with 
the surplus manufactures of Eerope; and, as a 
remedy, the gentleman had proposed a tax upon 
zaelions. Is that measure, Mr. P, would join him 
heart and hand; he was prepared to divide the du- 
ty, patting ten per cent. on atctions and ten per 
eent on goods imparted. Mr. P. was utterly cp- 
posed to the auetion system, as going to bring 
down our owa manvfacivrers io a level with the 
wretched operatives of Enropean workshops. 
But he doubted if the gentleman’s plan could be 
carried into effect; he objected to the home valua- 


tion, as it. makes duties lower at some points than 
at others, thereby causing the whole importation of 
the country to take place at those points. Under 
such a sysiem the taxes would not be uniform, and 
the Constitution must. be sacrificed. The gentle- 
man bad drawn a glowing picture of the future; 
and had warned the cotton growers of the South 
of the danger of losing the home market in conses 
quence cf the Competition of South America, 
Egypt, and the East Indies. But Mr. P. had not 
lorgotien thai the same appeal, the same warning, 
had been pressed upon thera in 1823, °29, and °32 
Genilemen seemed to consider their neighbors o 
the South as in utter darkness, and wholly unir 
formed as to their own interests). He woull 
state one fact. In 1828, 700,000 bags of cotta 
were raised and sold at from seven to nine cens 
a pound, while in. 1839, two millions of bas 
were raised, whieh averaged twelve cents. Tis 
very year, Mr. FP. had sold for ten cents anda 
quarter. Did this look like glatting the markt? 
No. All the South asked was for free trade 
and an open market. Give her these, and 9e 
never would ask for bounty or protection. Oie 
half the people of Europe had not yet begund 
consume coticn, and two thirds of all the cotta 
goods manaf-ctured in England were consumed 2 
the island itself. Now, if one-half the Europea 
population consumed two millions of bags, wht 
would be the state of the marxe! when not only te 
other half of Eurcpe, but all South America ad 
the Hast Indies came to use cotton manufactur? 
All the South asked, he repeated it, was a free trde 
to all the world. He rejo:ced in the. consumption 
cf our own home manufactures, and hon the 
day would come when they would be shippe toall 
the wohl. What the manufacturers of th North 
needed most was a fixed currency, and tbe frre 
from the expansivus end contractions wich the 
money power of Great Britain could acupen, at 
pleasure. 

Iiwe Mr. P. went into some statemets as to 
the effect of a paper currency immediately on 
prices, and ultimately upon protectio itself: it 
would confine the manufacturers to owown mar- 
ket. In support of this view he insiste upon the 
fact that in 1834, °5, and °6, the expor from New 
England had doubled and quadrupl!, while ia 
1824, 5, °6, 7, and 8, they had expded little or 
nothing. In the one case they had fe trade, in 
the other they had protection, He en argued to 
show that the ultimate effect of protdion must be 
to make the manutzeturers depende slaves to the 
Feceial Goverament. An enii hied free trade 
fostered the interes's of all parts othe Union; jet 
commerce, then, spiead her wings the four winds 
and bring beck on her expandeand exuberant 
bosom the preduc's of every chim This was ihe 
system which comported wiih thépittt of the age, 

When the gentleman from Mssachusetts [Mr, 
pams] bad contended that thar question was 
a contest of free labor agains Siave labor, that 
distinguisbed and venerable geleman had stooped 
to play a second part to the erable, contcmpti. 
be irish slang-whanger, Dat! O'Connell. Let 
England, if she dare, attemy her proscription of 
the products of slave Jabor, AS soon as she did 
so, the continent of Euro would take them. 
Gentlemen who echoed sued ry knew nothing of 
tae tree philesophy of thewestivn, bat yielded to 
malignant prejudices, whh blinded their better 

j udgment. Mr, P. insiste hat the true contest ley 
between the e3 ed init of the present age 
aud the bondage of the œx ares. Ele went into 
an argument to show thethe efect of protection 
was hostile to the interes: of ‘helaborer, so that 
the contest was between be free weges of labor 
and the profits of capita} 

Mr. P. inthe next pacs went ito a statistical 
ealculstion, in which heshowed tt effects of alter- 
ing the system of drawbacks, al insisted that 
the drawbacks veculd be redied, and also 
the expenre of collection, an that the re- 
venue shall yield :wen'y-four millas. If the pub- 
lic lands were io be added, the gount would be 
raised to twenty-seven and aha millions. And 


-was not that more than enovght an economical 
administration of this Governmd? 
Mr. Moaroe’s admunistration/ith an income. of 


a 


twenty-two millions a year, had paid the national 
deb?; and was it come to this, that this reform Ac- 
ministration, after ail its promises ef retrenchment, 
was coulent to take the expendiiurss of the last 
said-to-be wasteful. Administration as tke basis of 
its ca'culation for. the next four years? 

Mr. P. had no objection to the principles 
of the bill. Let a duty of twelve and a half per 
cent. be imposed upon articles now free, and on 
ali articles paying a less duty than 20 percent. This 
would yield $9,160,000, Put the protected articies 
up to twenty per cent. next year. This would 
give twelve millions more. ‘Then adds three mil- 
lions for the pubtie lands, and you would have a 
total of $24,160,000. And was not this enoaga in 
a time'or profound peace? Were all the denuncia- 
tions of ihe last Administration mere humbug? Mr. 
P. contended that the expenses shoald not be over 
ecignicen millions. This would leave a balance 
of six millions in the Treasury, and that in four 
years would pay cffthe loan. 

My. P. agieed with Mr. Barnarp that the bill 
was not waaling as a measure of revenue. Why, 
then, produce such a universal shock to commerce, 
and derange the business of the county stiil more 
than it was in 18372 Why prodace a convulsion? 
why not prefer a gradual proc’ss? If, however 
enlightened merchants who had Jooked to this 
Congress for relief were disposed to be sati fisd 
with such a bill as this, let nem go for it, ‘They 
can bear it from their masters, 

Flere the hourexpired, and Mr. P. resumed his 
seat. 

Mr. HABERSHAM addreszed the committee 
in remarks mainly of a statistical character. 

nár. H. gave notice thathe would, when in order, 
offer. the following amendmenis: 

l. To sir:ke out atter the words “a duty of,” in 
the sixth line, first section, the word “twenty,” ond 
izsert the word “eighteev,” co as to read a “daty 
of cighteen per centum ad valorem.” 

2: Alter the word “jewellery,” ia the fourieenth 
line of the same <ection, to insert “blankets of 
wool, the value whereof at the place whence ex- 
ported shall not exceed seventy-five cents each.” 

[The effect.of this amendment is to allow them 
to remain at their present duty of five per cent.] 

To insert after the fifth section the following 
section: 

Sno-7. And be it further enacted, That the value directed 
by the. third section of the act of the 2d of March, 1833, to be 
assessed on goods, wares, and mevcandise at the port where the 
same shall be entered, shall be the value thereof at the foreign 
port whence originally shipped, with tweive anda haif per 
centum thereon added thereto, and that the duties to be as- 
sessed by virtue of this act after the 30th day of June, 1812, 


shall bs assessed on such value, with such addition and no 
other. 


Mr. MEDILL next obtained the floor, andad- 
dressed the committee in a powerful argument 
against the bill up to the expiration of the hour al- 
loited him, when, without having concluded,he was 
interrapted by the chairman. fle commenced by 
saying that, if there was any one thing above all 
others, that the Whig party professed during the 
last Presidential canvass, it was that there should 
be an economical administration of the pubiic 
finances. Frey loadiy and falsely proclaimed 
that there had been great was’e and extravagance, 
and that there must be a reform. This was the 
great principle on which they forght the political 
baltic, He never saw a paper in his State, he ne- 
ver saw a single man who was in favor of a Bank 
of the United States. Every single individus!, 
during. the canvass in his State, so far as he was 
concerned, declared himself opposed to a Bank. 
Fle mentioned this for the purpose of showing 
that the whole question brought b: fore the people 
was, that the past Administration had been extra- 
vagan; and that a change would secure afaibfat 
administration of the public finanees. Now at this 
extra session, called especially for therelief of a 
suffering people, what did they hear? The gente- 
man wo was placed at the head of the Committee 
on the Finances, and who derives bis information 
directly from the Secretary of the Treasury, had 
attempted an estimate of what he supposed neces- 
sary to conduct the Government through the next 
four years, and what standard was it that he fixed 
upon to measure his expenditures by? . Why, 
he takes, said Mr. M. as his basis, the last 
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four years of the past Administration—that period 
which be and his friends, pending the elections, de- 
nonnecd as extrave 


gan aud wasteful, and proposed 
to bring his expenditures up to the expenditures for 
that period. Notwithstanding the foar years thus 
taken by him were distinguished for extraordinary 
and necessary calls for expenditure, which will not 
and cantot.occur under the present Administration, 
yet he proposes for the mere ordinary affairs of the 
Govemment for the next four years to expend as 
large a sua. Bat was there auy necessity for 
passing the present measure at. this time? fle 
would not withhold the supply, if necessary for an 
economical administration of the Government, but 
believing it to be wholly unnecessary, he would 
not by his vote place in the hands of the Adminis- 
tration the means of waste and extravagance. He 
would call the allentiou of the chairman of ihe 
committee to a period a litle farther beck than the 
four years of Mr. Van Buren’s administration. 
During the years, 729, °30, 31, and 732, the whole 
expenses of General Jackson's administration were 
a little over fifiy-six millions of doliars, which, Qi- 
vided by four, makes fourt en milliens and a iitile 
over annually. The first tour years ef General 
Jackson's administration averaged fourteen millions 
and sixty-two thousand foar hundred and sixty- 
pine dollars and some cents. Yes, sir, the whole 
expenditures connec'ed with the affaus of the 
Government, and excluding the payment of 
the public debt, was the sam he bad mentioned, 
Yet the pressni economical Administration, 
whieh came in ander the cry of retrenchment 
and reform, proposes to expend twenty-eight 
millions aenaally. During the four years, tco, 
to which he had alluded, the income accruing 
in the Trejsury was double the amount of the ex- 
penditure. Shortly afterwards, however, the pub- 
lig debt was paid al, and the income of the Go- 
vernment coniinucd to increase from the customs 
and the public jands, Under these circums'ances 
there were great temptations i0 extray.gance, 
With the public debt paid of—an income an- 
nually accruing of thirty-four millions—it could 
not bə expecied but that the appropriations 
made by Congress would approach somewhat to 
the income, and consequently Congress appropri- 
ated some eighteen million of dollara more than the 
estimates seat from the Treasury Department. 

Bat what were the extraordinary expenditures of 
the period to which healluded? We find that large 
and inereased expenditures were made on account 
of breakwaters—~ or publie improvements and re- 
pais and con saetion of barbers. There were 
noi only there, there were other appreprichons 
made during that period, which cvuid not be called 
the expenses of the Government, but which were 
made in investments, and which are now the com- 
mon property of the Union, and bring a yearly in- 
come into the Treasury. He alluded to the pur- 
chass of jsuds-from the Indians, During the ad- 
ministraious of General Jackson and Mr. Van 
Burzu, here was paid for the purchase of Indian 
lands fifteen millions five haudred and thirty-five 
thousand seven huudrei and forty-two dollars. 
Yes, the expendiares ef that period ineluded 
more than Sfteen miilious of dollars, which 
were paid oul for the public lands, and 
which wil reiura egain lito the ‘Treasu- 
ry, and yet this was te: down as one of the 
exiravagances of the past A-bainisiration. What 
more? Phere was paid out during the years 1837 
and °38, for the removal of Indian tribes and the 
wars consequent thereon, Seventeen millions eight 
handred and ei four thousand and seventeen 
dollars and fifty-seven cents. Here was a heavy 
expenditure, not for the ordinary affairs of the Go- 
vern nent, bat for the purchase and protection of 
the public domain, and which isnot likely to occur 
under the present Adminisiraucn. This was not 
all. ‘There was consequent upon the payment of 
the public gebt a great increzse of revenue, and this 
encouraged the surviving soldiers of ihe Revolation 
to claim that justice which had been so long wiih- 
held from them. Their claims were favorably 
listened to by Congress, and the pension list which 
in 1832 was little over cne million and a half, was 
by the act passed in 1832, increased to over four 
millions. Here then was an amount of forty or 


fifty millions of dollars seattered through: hetast: 
years of. Mr. Van: Boren’s administration, and 


. which cannot be expended for like-parpores under 


Mr. M.: then, took the two adminis~ 


the present, 
Van Buren. 


trations of General Jackson: and Mr. 


| together, and estimated, notwithstanding the-heavy. ` 


extraordinary expenditures be had before mention=, 
ed, the average as twenty milllions eight hundy 
and. ninety-one „thousand -annually... Why, then: 
asked he, did. not the chairman take thataverage:as: 
the basis of his estimates, instead of fixing wpon'the: 
four years-of the heaviest expenditure and the most 
pressing emergencies}. We hear, said he, the la: € 
administration ‘denounced. as extravagant and 
wasteful, and yet this economical Adminis(falion, 
which will have nonc- of ifs extraordinary .occa=: 
sions for expenditure, proposes, for the next:four: 
years, to spend twenty-eight amulilons, the: highest 
sum that they expended. Bs Phos Babee 
Mr. M. alter refuting the charge that, the last. 
Administration had leit a debt tobe provided: 
for by this, went on to show the means possessed: 
by the present Adminisiration to carry on the: Qo., 
verament for the ensuing year, aud rendering the 
supply proposed by the present bill unnecessary. 
The twelve milliun joan, the. receipts from the 
customs, the balance already on hand, he estimated: 
at twenty‘one millions, and added. to which there 
wasa large sum in the hands.of the disbursing 
agents of the Government, not yetexpendeds Mra į 
then went into an examination of: the provisions of 
the bill, and showed thatit was partial and unjust, 
onerous and cppressive, a breach of the, compro- 
mise, add tutally at variance witn’ the interests of 
the “suffering people,” the present extta:session: 
was called to relieve. Mr. M. enumerated. the 
articles used by the poor and middling classes of 
the West, which were highly taxed, and contrasted 
with thea the articles used by the wealihy and 
manufacturing -establi-aments, which were made 
duty free. ‘Tae artisies used: by the humblest ine 


dividual, he said, were taxed at the highest rate of 
duiy, while those used by the mansfactures: and) 


by the wealthy cla’ses are to come in duty tree ‘He 
found that low priced wool was taxed to the maxis . 
mum, while not-a sword: was said. about /high 
priced wool, ‘Tea, and: coffee, which ‘Were in 
sich extensive use as to be classed among. | 
the necessaries of life were to pay the highest tax; - 
while busts of plaster of Paris and marble are tobe 
Paintings and copper engravings and 
specimens. of national history were exempted, :; 
the log cabins’ ofthe ` 


tended the Ing eabin gatherings daring. the last 


_ After having gone 
feee articles, aud shown ey 
by the community at large, Mr. M. was proce 
ing to comment on the contrast prezented between 
the practices and professians of the prevent Admi- 
nistration, when the chairman inverrupted him, 
and informed him that his hour had expired. 


Mr. HASTINGS of Ohio followed Mr. Mene 
against the bill, Fis said taxation was amatter of 
very grave consideration either to a large or small; 
anount, and the Way ia which it. was levied was 
also imaporiaat. He had the old fashioned ‘notions 
of the people. Ee believed in equal rights, and 
that the words of the Constitution, that “duties, 


impostis, and excites, shall be unifurm throughout 


the United! Sates,” meant something. . As he was ` 


a subject of ihe sovereign people, he: mast exe 
amine and see how this bill will affect bis majesty, 
as well as the equal rights of: his loyal subjects. 
Efe al!uded to the consistency of this extra session, 
whick withdrew four millions one day to distribute 
among the States and borrowed twelve milions a 
few days after, andihen, in a few days alter that, 
discussed another. bill to indirectly tax the same 
dcar people: to put the money given away into the 
Treasury. again. His constituen:s were opposed to 
all tariff games of hide and seek. They. wanted. 
simply the .sut p 1 i 
gulation: He said wines and silks were not luxi 
Ties in the. West—not a log cabin girl ins his di 
‘trict thought she could live without her silke di 


of Government regulation, not irre: > i 
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and:as for w nes, grapes were as plenty as apples 
there-—and cider might as well be called a luxury. 

Mr: McKEON opposed the bill on the ground 
that it was unnecessary as a measure of revenue. 
He took the admission of his colleague [Mr. Bar- 
NARD] thai there would, on the Ist of July next, be 
a’balance of four raillions of dollars in the Treasu- 
ry_as the basis of his course on the bill. This was 
the admission of a friend of the present Adminis- 
tration, and the People of this country would cer- 
tainly be astonished to find themselves oppressed 
with additional taxes by an Administration whose 
leading friends. admitted there was a sufficient 
amount of money in the Treasury for the opera- 
tions of the Government. He trusted that this Ad. 
ministration would perform their promises to 
the country. It promised retrenchment, but he 
was fearful, from the remarks he had heard, 
thre would be an increase instead of diminution of 
expenses. He then referred to tables of expenses 
ofthe last four years, and pointed out reductions 
which could be made without any injury to the 
public service. He then estimated the revenue of 
the customs, under a proper revision of the tariff, 
and public lands, and showed they would yield 
eighteen or twenty millions of dollars, the amount 
he proposed as the extent of expenditures. He a's 
lauded to the opinions he had expressed a few days 
sinee in relation to direct ta auon, as being one of 
the modes of raising revenue, It checked extrava- 
gant expenditures—operated more equitably on the 
laboring classes of the country, and did not take out 
of the pockets of the producers millions to go into the 
coffers of capitalists. He read from a report of 
Mr. Cambreleng, made in 1836, in which it was 
Stated that the people paid by indirect taxation in 
one year, thirty-seven millions of dollars to the 
capitalists by taxes, besides twenty millions to tbe 
Government. Who would propose a direct tax of 
thirty-seven. millions on the people to give to any 
men with exclusive privilege? Not a man. And 
yet they took that amount tadirectly ~eut of their 
hard labor industry in one year. He asked who 
would propose to take three or four millions out 
of the public Treasury and give it to the States, 
and then tax directly the people to raise that 
amceunt? Nota member. And yet that wes done 
indirectly by the land distribution bill. He ex- 
pressed only his own opinions in favor of internal 
duties. He thanked the gentleman from Penssy!- 
vania (Mr. INaeRsoLL] for the Phrase. He hoped 
gentlemen would make the issue with himself and 
the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Raer] 
and not the Democratic party. He believed that 
the people would understand their own interests, 
and prefer to psy twenty dollars irectly to thirty 
dollars indirectly. Ele then showed the oppressive 
effects of this tariff system on the agricultural inte- 
rests of the nation. He alluded to the immense 
iateres's of the Union, iis commerce, and that it did 
not become the House to cripple its energies. Bat 
when steam had bridged the Atlantic, they shonld 
not put toll gates at their end of the bridge, and 
opp'ess our own people. He showed the fallacy 
of th: balance of trade, and amongst other sta. 
tisties, produced a statement of the trade between 
France and the United States for fourteen years 
past. 

Mr. WISE obtained the floor. 

Whereupon the comumitiee rose, reported pro- 
gress, and obtained leave to sit again. 

Mr. W. W. IRWIN then moved to reconsider 
the vote of yesterday by which the resolution pro. 
viding that the revenue bill be taken cut of com- 
miitee at 12 o'clock to-morrow, (Friday,) was 
adopted, 

Pending this moticn— 

The House adjourned. 


IN SENATE, 


Fripay, July 30, 1841. 

At twenty minutes before 11 o'clock the Senate 
was called to order—present Messrs. ALLEN, Ben- 
TON, BAYARD, BUCHANAN, Cansun, Cuoare, CLAY 
of Alabama, Cray of Kentucky, Cuayron, Fur- 
TON, HUNTINGTON, Kina, Linn, Mouron, MiLLER, 
NIcHOLson, Paentiss, Sevier, Smita of Connecti- 
cut, Smitu of Indiana, STURGEON, Tappan, Wat- 
ker, Wnts, WiLLIAMs, Woovsury, and Waranr. 
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Mr. BARROW presented a memorial of citizens 
of New Orleans, remoastrating against the passage 
of a bill now before the Sena‘e to extend the limits 
of the portof New O:leans: the memorial was laid 
on the table and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BUCHANAN presented a memorial of citi- 
zens of Psiladelphia, praying Congress to exercise 
ils constitutional power in passing a bankrupt law; 
the memorial was laid on the table. 

Mr. PRENTISS presented the memorial of 
Charles . Keller; which was laid on the table. 

Mr. ALLEN submitted a resolation to rescind 
the rule of the Senate, which requires that the 
doors be closed while in Executive session, exc*pt 
in cases when they are engaged on treaties; which 
lays over one day. 

On motion by Mr. TAPPAN, the joint resolu- 
tion for the distribution of seven hundred copies of 
the Digest of Pa'ents was taken up, and after 
some explanation, was passed. 

BANKS IN THE DISTRICT. 

The bill to incorporate the Bank of the Metro- 
polis, the Bank of Washingion, and the Patriotic 
Bank of Washington, in the city of Washington; 
the Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank of Georgetown, 
in Georgetown; and the Farmers’ Bank of Alex. 
andria, and the Bank of Potomae, in the town ot 


Alexandria, was taken up, the question being on. 


an amendment to authonze them to pay out avd 
circulate the notes of suspended banks until the Ist 
of Mareh, 1842. 

Mr. WRIGHT said, this was by no means a 
new subject in the Senate. He noticed yesterday 
what he had often noticed before, that the discus- 
s.on was carried on as if the proposition was 
against these banks receiving the notes of non- 
Specie paying institutions, whereas, that was not at 
all the question atissue. He had noticed, during 
the reading of the provision by the Chair this 
morning, that the prohibition intended by the 
amendment, now sought to be stricken out, was 
against the paying out by those banks of irredeema- 
bie paper, and notin relation to the receiving of 
it by the banks. The amendmentof the Senator 
from Missouri was to prevent these banks from 


paying out paper absolutely and declaredly irre.. 


deemable. It seemed Singular, afier forcing 
through this body a National Bank, to regulate 
the currency, the professed and boas.ed object of 
which is, to abate and finally drive out of the 
country all iiredvemable paper, ihe same gen‘lemen 
who urged so prominently and determinedly thisob- 
ject, should now be found with equal zeal and ear- 
bestness exerting all their powers to eall into exis- 
tence six local banks in this District, for the avowed 
purpose of enabling them to civculaie paper vot their 
own, but of other institutions, which avow they are 
not prepared to redeem their issuas, and will not 
redeem them. These District banks are to be 
chartered on the delusive conditioa of redeeming 
their own issues in specie; while, at the same time, 
they are to be protected against suit, and liabili- 
ty to sait, by issues of notes, not their own, for the 
payment of which they are not liable, and which 
neither they nor any one else will pay in specie. 
They are to be authorized to circulate the irre- 
deemable currency of all the surrounding States; 
ard consequently will not circulate their own 
notes in preference, because they would have to re~- 
deem them in specie. 

‘These District banks have paid Congress a visit 
almost every session for the last six or seven years, 
for the purpose of obtaining renewals of their 
charters for short periods, the genilemen on 
the oiher side always voting in their favor 
on every question. They declared, each time 
they voted, thatit was the last vote of the kind 
they would give—something must be done to pro- 
duce soundness hefore the expiration of the short 
charters at each time granted. This was the third 
Congress in which he had noticed this course. He 
had thought the chariers of these banks had expired 
two years agoon the fourth day of this month, and 
that now the whole two years allowed them to close 
their affairs and finally wind up, had entirely ex- 
pired, but he learned that but one of those years 
had in fact expired on the fourth of the present 
month. When the question of recharter of these 
banks came up in 1837, it was urged as an unan- 


swerable argument, that while all the other institu- 
tions of the country were in a state of suspension, 
it would be unjust to require these banks to resume 
and sustain specie payments—it would be time 
enough to ask them to pay when the. New York 
and Eastern banks resumed. Well, the New-York 
and Eastern banks did resume; and then it was urged 
that these District banks should not be required to 
make specie payments while the banks of the 
neighboring Siates were in suspension—vwait till 
the banks of Philadelphia resumed. There would 
then bea sound and. wholesome currency. The 
Philadelphia banks, and the banks of the neighbor- 
ing Siates, continue in a state of suspension—:he 
District of Columbia is flooded with an irredeem- 
able currency—and these six hanks must be char- 
tered to remedy the evil. And how is thisto be 
done? By.authorizing them, in their charters, to 
give a wider circulation to this irredeemable cur. 
rency! If it is urged that now is. the time 
to secure a redeemable currency in this Dis- 
trict, the ery is, wait till the great regulato: — 
the National Bank—forced on the country 
at this extraordinary convocation of Corgress— 
gets into existence, and when this splendid ma- 
chine is in full operation, the charter of these six 
banks will have given it something in this District 
to operate upon—these banks will have circulated 
so much irredeemable currency that the beautiful 
effecis of this great regulator will be more advan- 
tageously displayed. : 

A good deal had been said about the distress of 
this District, and the great ery-out there was for 
the chartering of these banks to relieve this dis 
tres. Well, now, when did this distress exist? 
Was it to be inferred from the active improve- 
ments going on in this city? He (Mr. Waiaur) 
had nor, within his recollection, in any one season, 
seen sə many buildings going on, or such a general 
appearance of proxperity—~and all while there is 
not a bank in the District, and has not been for 
the last year. It is gaid the irredeemable paper of 
the surrounding States flows in here, and that 
every business man complains of it as a great evil, 
whch ought to be abated. The ahatement of the 
nuisance they do want, but they do not want an 
addition to this circulation of irredeemable cur- 
rency. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Smrra] said 
yesterday that he never voted for a bank charter 
that he did not believe would be beneficial to the 
People. That was what he always considered in 
preference to the interests of those concerned in 
the corporation itself. Ii was certain, however, 
that most of the lceal banks of this conntry had is- 
sued and kept in circulation an irredeemable 
currency, deciared by every Senatcr on both sides 
of the House, day after day, to be the greatest 
curse that ever efilicied any country, and for the 
cure of which it was so necessary to establish their 
great and splendid regulator. “The Senator and 
himself, (Mr. Wrigut,) had been a few years to- 
gether in this body, and he, (Mr. WnRrianr,) doubt- 
ed ifthe Senator had ever, during that period, 
been called upon to act upon the charter of one 
of these banks, that he did not vote for the bank 
presented, and in doimg which it had not been the 
conclusion of his mind that these, and all banhs 
were for the benefit of the people. He did not. 
recollect a single instance in which an cccasion 
was presented in this body, thatthe Senator from 
Indiana did not vote for a bank Charter. This was 
conclusive proof that he considered all banks, fer 
the benefit of the people, more than for the benefit 
of the corporaticns themselves. He, (Mr. 
Wricnr,) did dot impugn tke sincerity of the gen- 
temea, in the conclusion to which he had 
brought his own mind, for he really believed 
that Senator thought he was voting for the bene- 
fit of the people. Certain it was, however, that 
the people did not benefit by ar irredeemable cure 
rency. The Senator, he thought, in his votes, had 
been in an error of judgment, not of purpose, 
What was the first paper presented here at the 
present session, in favor of the bill now about to 
pass? It was read from the Clerks table, and was 
a petition from whom? From the directors and 
stockholders of these very banks. What did it ` 
say? That the condition of the people of the Dis. 


trict was deplorable for the want of banks! That 
the revival of these charters was asked for the 
benefit of the people! That the people were in dis- 
tress and this action was called for to relieve that 
distress. The extension of the charters was not 
desired for the benefit of the corporators. Oh, no. 
It was for the benefit of the people. Bat who 
made the cail? Was it the people themselves? 
Certainly. not. It was those interested in the cor- 
porations, the stockholders and bank cflicers. And 
they said exactly as the Senator from Indiana said 
yesterday, that it was all for the benefit of the peo- 
ple—all for the peopie, nothing for themselves. 

Bat, with regard to the amendment to the amend- 
ment now under discussion, as he understood it, the 
proposi:ion was to let these six banks circulate and 
keep in circulation all the irredeemable paper cur- 
rency they can, up to the first of March next. By 
that time it is supposed there will be an effectual 
remedy provided in the new Fiscal Bank. But 
when does this great regulator go into operation? 
As its friends would make us believe, months be- 
fore that time. The irredeemable paper currency 
which it is to sweep cut of existence, is to be 
gathered up in this District by these six banks, that 
the great regulator may show its immense and be- 
nefcial power, by clearing it all ont in one fell 
swoop. What occasion is there for any irredeem- 
able currency in this Districi? Is there a point in 
the whole Union so favorable for the maintenance 
of specie payments as this Distric’? Is there a 
point where specie payments can be sustained so 
cheaply, so conveniently, and so certainly? None 
All the disbursemenis of the Government bere are 
made in specie, thus presenting daily a quantity 
actually circulated, far beyond the waxts of the 
District banks. He cone’uded by hoping the mo- 
dification offered by the Senator from Georgia 
would not be adopted, and that the amendment of 
the Senator from Missouri would be retained. 

The question was then taken on the ameddment, 
and it was concurred in—ayes 21, noes 18, as fol- 
lows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Ber- 
rien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Evans, 
Graham, Henderson, Huntington,Ker, Mangum, 
Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Prentiss, Smith of In- 
diana, Tallmadge, Whité, and Woodbridge—2l. 

WAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, King, Linn, Mou- 
ton, Nicholson, Sevier, Smith of Conneticut, Stur- 
geon, Tappan, Walker, Williams, Wright, and 
Young—18, 

The question then coming up on concurring in 
the amendment proposed by the Committee on ihe 
District to sirike out the clause, 

Mr. MERRICK said the clause having been 
amended, the objections of the committee were ob- 
viated, and he hoped it would not be stricken out. 

Mr. ALLEN said if he understood the section 
of the biil, it was to prohibit these banks from is- 
suing the irredeemable paper of other banks. It 
was a prohibition on tke banks of the District. As 
it stond amended, the prohidition was limited; and 
therefore the principle that these banks may i:sve 
irredeemable paper was affirmed in the amendment, 
by the very limitation on it. He should, therefore, 
vote to strike out the amendment, because it af- 
firmed the principle that the banks might, under 
aay circumstances, even for a day, deal in the ir- 
redeemable paper of other banks. : 

He did this, because he denied the power of this 

or any other Government to authorize their bangs, 
or any individuals, 10 pass as money the irredeem- 
able paper of any banks any where; he denied the 
constitutional power of the Government to do it. 
He askel the yeas and nays on the question. 
t Mr. KING said he had voted against the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia, because he 
thought it wrong to charter a bank with a privilege 
to circulate irredeemable paper, ever for a day, 
much less for months. Buthe preferred to have 
the section stand, as it was some additional restric- 
tien. He hoped his friend from Ohio would with 
draw his call for ihe yeas and nays. 

Mr. ALLEN would, atthe suggestion of his 
friend from Alabama, withdraw the call for the 
yeas anduays. Bet he wished to state that he 
would never vote for a bank, and give it the pri- 
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vilege of commencing business in a state of sus- 
pension, even fora day. He should never vote for 
a bank, at al; but those who thought it right and 
proper to vote for banks, with certain testrietions 
and limitations, it seemed to him, ought to make 
one cf those limitations, that the bank should not, 
for one hour, by its charter, be authorized to sus- 
pend specie payments; or what was equivalent 
thereto, to deal in the irredeemable paper of other 
banks. : 

It was the. principle, therefore, against which 
he contended. The principle ought not to recog- 
nised in the charter itself. He believed that the 
bill would be worse with the limitation, than 
without it, becaused it legalized the use of this 
irredeemable paper for a time, and he never 
would support it for an instant. It was chartering 
six banks, with the privilege of beginning, and 
continuing in a state of suspension. 

The question was then taken, and the motion to 
strike out the clause as amended was disagreed to, 

Mr. MERRICK offered an amendment, to add 
at theend of the fourth section, a provision that 
nothing herein contained shall be so construed as 
to prohibitsaid banks from issuing and paying out 
their own notes, of one and two dollars, during the 
continuance of the suspension of specie payments 
by the banks of Baltimore and Richmond. 

Mr. WALKER would content himself with ask- 
the ayes and noes; and his only wonder was, that 
the Comniittee, while they were about it, had not 
reported in favor of twelve anda half cent notes. 

Mr. MERRICK contended for the propriety of 
the amendment, on the ground that the District 
was now fluoded with small notes of liitle or no 
value, and, if the amendment was adopted, they 
would be driven out of circalation, and their place 
supplied by notes that would be eqaul in value to 
specie. 

Ptr, WALKER said the course of the party 
now in power as to the currency, was downward 
from bad to worse every day and every hour. 
They brought in the great Bank bill, originally 
limiting it to notes not Jess than ten dollars. Well, 
sir, ina day cr two the Bank party came in and 
sunk it to five dollar notes. For what purpose? It 
was an open declaration of war upon the half 
eagles, the gold currency. It was to drive this 
currency outof the country to Europe, that the 
subjects of monarchies might have this better, this 
best currency, the, very luxury of circulation. This 
gold, in Lalf eagles, was too good for us, aud must, 
therefore, be driven our of the country. And for 
what? For no other reason than to substitute the 
five doilar notes of the Bank in order that it may 
reap the profits arising from the circulaticn of these 
small notes, and the profits from their loss and de- 
struction. Well, sir, we have finished the war 
upon the gold currency, and now eommence the 
war on silver. The bill for for the District banks 
as it was first passed, was limited to five dollar 
notes; now it is proposed to permit them to issne 
one and two dollar notes, payable in specie during 
the suspension in Baltimore and-Richmond. Now, 
why issus the one and two dollar notes except to 
drive out of circulation the silver change, which is 
most abundant here, or would be if we did not ex- 
pel it and substitute one or two dolla’ notes. And 
why substitute them? For no earthiy reason but to 
make a profit to the Bank from this cireula- 
tion, and especially the prefit arising from 
the loss and desiruciion of these small notes, 
which are usually printed on the worst pa- 
per, that they may be the more readily destroyed 
in the hands of the people, and especially in the 
hands of the poor. Thus far the war has been and 
is being carried on against gold fist and then sil- 
ver; and Mr. W. feared, if we kept thus retro- 
grading, the war would next be made on copper, 
by issuing cent and half cent notes. As to the li- 
mitation to the period of suspension, if the one and 
two dollar notes, payab.e in and equivalent to spe- 
cie, would cireulate in place of the depreciated pa- 
per, so would the silver. j 

Mr. MERRICK said persons would not take 
the trouble to go wiih these small notes to the 
Bank for specie, but would sell the specie to the 
brokers, and get the three or four per cent. pre- 


mium. 


Mr. WALKER said. this was ‘most: extr: dis: 
nary. The holder of these small notes neéd not 
go to the bank fur the specie to get the premium, ~ 
unless the bank kept a brokers shop;.but- the 
holder of these small notes, if they would take spe 
cie tò the broker to get the premiam, would,- for- 
the same purpose, take the small specie notes ‘there. 
to get the same premium, and. therefore the sole. 
effect of this clause would be to enhance the profit: 
of the bank by the issue of these small notes at: the 
expense.of the perple. ia eee 

Mr ALLEN said the banks had been rechap: : 
tered six times, he believed, and each. time-for.a 
few years, with the allegation on the part. of. those 
who asked for their charter, that a lide time: was 
necessary to devise some plan of currency for this 
District, by which there would be no more occa. : 
sion for complaint on the part of the people. Some 
time since the political aspect of. this body was difs. 
ferent from what it now is, Tsen, these banks 
came here with applications fer renewal: of their < 
charters; they asked it fora short time, and “pros 
posed themselves to take the charters withseer-: 
tain very important restrictions. At the last ses- 
sion of Congress, or the session before the last, 
when all the neighboring banks were in a state. of 
suspension, these banks proposed to take: their 
charters, with a positive obligation to go on and 
pay specie. Thestate of the currency was just as 
bad now as it was then; these banks had now ‘no 
notes out, and therefore had no risk io run from: 
any notes being pressed in on them.’ They pow 
come here, and, after the vote of the Senate had 
been recorded in favor of these restrictions, and -pres 
vailed on the Senate to dispense with the restric. 
tions—not only that one with regard to the: pay- - 
ment of their votes in gold and silver, but that 
with regard to the denomination of them, - 

Thus it wav, as his friend from Missouri had very 
justly observed, in the midst ot this universal 
wreck of the carrency—in the midst of the clamors 
of the whole Union—against the existing state of: 
evils—they, their representatives, were abyolutely . 
plunging the country deeper into the mire, 
and were retrograding instead of advancing: 
in the ‘work of reform; that was what they were 
doing. This reminded him forcibly of a sentiment 
which be had read, which was that a party usually 
ends with the fault their adversaries charged them 
with intending at the beginning. They charged 
gentlemen at the beginning of this contest, wi hin- 
tending to inflict on this country an exclusive paper. 
circulating medium. That perty had incorporated 
banks, and they had seen them first go down from 
the standard of a specie basis, which they set out 
proclaiming as necessary, and backng inch by 
inch they had gotdown to notes of one dollar; and 
that, too, witha velocity, exactly proportionate to 
the augmsniation of the evil, as if the magnitude 
of the sovereign'y of the people was areason suf- 
ficient for their representatives to augment the 
cause of their disasters. 

Yes, that party had realized the great truth he 
had stated, that a party ends with doing what their 
adversaries charged them with intending at the be- 
ginning. They saw from the character of this con- 
test, that the paper-moneyed party would go, in the 
end, fer a totai and exclusive paper cirexlation; 
and now, he wished to be allowed to state what 
would be the resuit—they would force the Demos 
crazy to go for an exclusive metallic circulation, 
and they would excite a contest in this country be- 
tween the owners of property and the piunderers 
of the people, which wouldend, as all such contests 
had ended, in plecing the Government on it. sure 
footing, and restoring to the pecple their long lost 
rights. 3 ; 

If he were not infiaenced by a sincere desiré to 
promote the interests of the people of this Dis- 
trist, rather than by a party desire, he would say 
to them “go on wih your one dollar notes, and di- 
minish them, until you get your denomination 
down to six and a quarter cents; and by the time 
you get to that point, the country will be ripe for 
you.” seh. ai 
But he opposed this thing, because he deemed 
it his daty—a duty which every Senator owed to 


the people of this. District, as well as to the people. 


of the common country, all of whose interests they. 


ore 


represented. - “But this thing - would pass—it 

was the'destiny: of this party that this thing should 
go;and they would go with it, and they were but 
exciting the elements of a strife, the end of which 
they would see, when it was too ‘late for them to 
avoid its disastrous consequences. ` 

Mr. TAPPAN said that small notes to drive out 
smail notes would not afford the remedy for the 
existing state ef things. The remedy was with 
the people of the District themselves. He would 
say to them: “Thou fool, put thy shoulder to the 
wheel, and call not on Hercules for relief? Let 
the peopie meet, and resolve that they will receive 
no note under five dollars, or deal wita those who 
do receive them, and the evil will be soon correet- 
ed: The banks made a clear profit of from ten to 
15 per cent. on their circulation below the denomi- 
nation of ten dollars, and this was made out of the 
mechanics and labcring men, by the less and de- 
struction of these no‘es. If the people were wil- 
ling to submit to this state of things, they deserved 
all they suffer. 

The question was then taken on the amendment, 
and it was rejected—ayes 21, noes 22, as follows: 

: YBAS—Messrs. Bates, Berrien, Choate, Clay 
of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Huntington, 
Ker, Mangum, Merrics, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, 
Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Tallmadge, White, 
and Woodbridge—21. i 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Barrow, Benton, Bu- 
chanan, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, 
Fulton, Graham, King, Linn, Mouton, Nicholson, 
Sevier, Smith of Connectica’, Snith of Indiana, 
Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Williams, Wright, 
and Yourg—22. 

Mr. MERRICK moved an amendment to the 
section, providmg that no loans shail be made to 
any officer or director of the Bank to a greater 
amount in the whole than ten thousand dollars. 
The amendment adds after the word “whole,” the 
words “including all unpaid balances on former 
loans.” ` 

It was agreed to. 5 

Mr. MERRICK. moved to restore the fourth sec- 
tion of the bill, which is as follows: 


“And be it further enacted, Thar cach and every of said 
banksare hereby expressly prohibited from issuing or paying 
outor tendering any bank note or other paper in discharge of 
their debts or abilities of any kind, onany pretence whatever, 
which the particular bank making the payment or tender is not, 
atthe time of such payovent or tender, in the habit of recciving 
at par, in pay meni. of all notes or other debts dus and payable 
at said bank, wader pain of forfeiting for every such offence 
double the sum so paid gat or tendered in payment of its own 
debt or debts; one-half to the informer, and one-half to the use 
of the town or city in which the ofending bank may be situated, 
to be recovered by action of debt in any court of competent ju- 
riaJiction in the District of Columbia.” 


Mr. BENTON thought that, for a proper under- 
standing of this amendment, an essay on the “ha- 
bits” of the banks would be necessary. ‘The habits 
of most other animais were the result of instinct, 
and were fixed and regular; bat tac habits of banks 
were so valiant and erratic that, uniess there was 
a description of them from an official source, there 
‘would be great danger that they would not be pro- 
perly understocd. He thought there was a depar- 
ture from an established privciple in giving the in- 
former only half: in the case of clerkships and 
offices, the informet against the Democratic occu- 
pant got the whole. He asked for the peas and 
nays on this provision depending on the “habits” of 
these institut.ons, 

Mr. MERRICK said the effect of the amend- 


ment would be to make the banks the endorsers of | 


all the paper they circulated. 


Mr. WALKER said it was the most curious en- | 


do:sing he ever heard of. He considered the pre- 
sent as the most extraordinary farce ever enacted 
jn that Chamber ander the name of legislation. It 
was not only ridicnloss, but wicked. 


Mr. WRIGELF called the avention of the Sena- l 


tor from Maryland to the phraseology of ki: amend- 
ment; the word “tender” being used in relation to 
pank notes not redeemable in specie. The Consti- 
tution of the United Siates expressly prohibits the 
States from making any thing a tender but gold 
and silver, and he supposed Congress was equally 
inhibited from dong so. 

Mr. MERRICK modifed the section, and it was 
then adepted—ayes 25, noes 16, as foilows: ; 

YEAS-—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Berrien, 


Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Evans, Graham, Huntingion, Ker, Mangum, 
Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Pheips, Porter, Pren- 
tiss, Preston, Sevier, Smith of Indiana, Southard, 
Tallmadge, White, and Woodbridge— 26, 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, 
Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, Kieg, Lian, 
Mouton, Smith of Connecticut, Stargeon, Tappan, 
Walker, Wiliiams, Wright and Young—16. 

Mr. MERRICK then moved to introduce a sec- 
tion to the bill providing for the extension cf the 
charter cf the Union Bank of Georzetown until the 
year 1847, for the purpose of winding up its con- 
cerns. Which motion was adopted. 

The question was then taken on the engrossment 
of the bill, and decided in the affirmative, as fol- 
lows: 

YEAS—Mezers. Archer, Barrow, Baies, Berrien, 
Choate, Clay of Alabama, Clay of Kentucky, 
Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Felton, Graham, Hen- 
tington, Ker, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, 
Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Sevier, 
Smith of Indiana. Southard, Tallmadge, White, 
Woodbridge and Young—30. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Cuthbert, King, Linn, Nicholson, Smih of 
Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Williams 
and Wrigh'—l4 

The bill to incorporate the Mechanics’ Relief So- 
ciety of the town of Alexandria was taken up, and, 
at the sugges'ion of Mr. KING, laid on the table 
until some information was communicated as io 
its operations and objects. 

LUNATICS OF THE DISTRICT. 

The bill making appropriations for the support 
of pauper lunatics of the District of Columbia was 
taken up; and, afer having teen discussed bs 
Mes-rs. MERRICK, TAPPAN, WRIGHT, 
CALHOUN, SEVIER, and otsess, the bill was 
ordered to a third reading by the following vote: 

YE4S—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Berrien, Choate, 
Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Evans, Ker, King, 
Mangum, Merriek, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Por- 
ter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Smith of Indiana, 
Sovthard, Tallmadge, White, Woodbridge, and 
Young 25, 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Bates, Benton, Calhoun, 
Clay of Alabama, Cuthbart, Dixon, Fulton, Linn, 
Monten. Nichoison, Smith of Connecticut, Stur- 
geon, Tapp in, Williams, Woodbury, and Wiight, 
—17, z 

DISTRIBUTION BILL. 

The bili to distmbute the proceeds of the sales of 
the public lends among the Siats was taken up. 

Bir. SMITE of Iadiana ssid it was not bis wish 
to press the consideration of ihe ti! at present. 

Upon beirg asked when the bil would be called 
up—- 

Mr. SMITH replied that he would be able to 
name a day for its consideration on Monday. 
HOME SQUADRON. 


The House bil making appropriation fer a home 
squadron was teken up. 

Mr. MANGUM briefly explained the objects 
of the bill. 

Mr. BENTON offered an amendment, making 
it the daty of the Secretary of War to cause the 
ships of war to be snpphed,in part, with canvass 
and cordage marufactured from American water- 
rotied hemp, untl the experiment ofits practica- 
bility should be fally tested. 

Mr. B. spoke at some length in favor of bis 
amendment. 

Mr. LINN suggested a moditication of his col- 
league’s amendment, so as to ify Missouri 
hemp. The hemp of that State brought twenty 
dollars move per ton than the Kentucky hemp, and 
dealersia the article stated that if water rotied, it 
was superior, and greatly superior to eny other 
hemp, either domes‘ic or foreigo. 

Mr. CLAY thoughi the amendment was scarez- 
ly neces.ary. He gave some history of the water- 
rotted hemp of Kentuexy, and other States. There 
was na doubt but American water-ro'ted hemp was 


equal to any in the world, and there was no need 
ot further experiment, as proposed by the amend- 
ment. Ifthe Senator would embody his amend- 
mentin a resolution directing the Secretary of 


War to make proposals for the purchase of Ame- 
riesh water-rotted hemp, be would vote fcr it. 

Mr. BENTON thought the amendment was the 
proper mode to attain the object—the employment 
of American hemp in our navy. 

Mr. BATES expressed himzeif in favor of the 
amexdment; but 

After some further remarks by Messrs. CLAY 
of Kentucky, MANGUM, and KING, adverse to 
the proposition, as an amendment to the bill, 

Mr. BENTON withdrew it, and the bill was or- 
dered to a third reading. aan 

Mr. LINN moved that when the Senate ad- 
journ, they adjourn to Monday. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama hoped this ‘motion 
would not prevail; and asked for the cause of nt. 

Mr. LINN said that the incessant labor attend- 
ant on the protracted sittings of the Senate in this 
hot and oppressive weather, had nearly «xhausted 
him, as well as many olher members, and he 
thought a Ltue relaxetion absolulely necessary; 
and it would occasion no delay of the public busi- 
ness, for they would come there on Monday morn- 
ing invigorated and refreshed, and prepared to do 
as nauch in one day, as they would do in two with 
their present sensations of fatigue and lassitude. 

Mr. MANGUM said, perhaps to adjourn over 
one day would not retard the business of the Se- 
nate, as there was mach other business pressing 
on them at the Departments, and elsewhere, and it 
would also afford some respite from their labors. 

Mr. KUNG said if the gentlemen on the oppo- 
site side of the House would promise net to re- 
proach the Democratic Senators with delaying the 
public business; and if they thought the business 
could be delayed without inconvenience to the suf- 
fering and agonized people, whose eries for ‘“ac- 
tion ” “action,” we bad beard so mash about, he 
would withdraw his opposition to the motion. 

The motion was tren unanimously agreed to. 

The bill making an appropriation for a Home 
Squadron, was then read a third time, and passed. 

And the Senate adjourned until Monday next. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Fripay, July 30, 1841. ; 

The journal of yesterday was read and approved. 

Mr. BARNARD appealed to the House to allow 
him to present the proceedings of a public meeting, 
recently held in frent of National Hall, in the city 
of New York, of citizens friendly to the passage of 
a biij io incorporate a Bank of the United States, 
wiin tho power to establish branches, &c. At the 
request of the president of the meeting, Mr. B, de- 
sted to present these proceedings, and he wished 
to ask that they be printed. 

Objection was made from various quarters, and 
the motion could not be eniertained. 

Mr. FILLMORE, at the request, he said, of a 
number of gentlemen, asked leave to submit a mo- 
tion to print some additional copies of the tables 
which had been furnished to the House—-tables of 
vasi importance, 

Mr, ANDREWS of Ky. objected. 

Mir. WINTHROP asked leave at this time to 
present a memorial in relation to the duty of 20 
per cent. on low priced weols. 

Mr. MALLORY objecied. 

Mr. DAWSON rose, he said, to discharge a 
duty imposed vpsn him by a most extraordinary 
constiteent, who bad made some most extraordina- 
ry propositions, which he was extremely anxious 
shou'd be presented to the House and referred to 
the Select Committee on the Carreney, which had 
been sent to him (Mr. D.) for that purpose. 

Mr. PROFFIT objected, as, be said, he. would 
do to every thing that interfered with the important 
bssiness before the House. 7 

The business first in order was the motion sub- 
mitied yesterday by Mr. W. W. Irwin, to reconsi- 
der the vote cf Wednesday last on the resolution 
providing that the revenue bill should be taken out 
cf Commitiee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union this day. 

Mr, I. then withdrew his motion to reconsider, 
and submitted the following amendment, which he 
desired to offer when in order: 

And beit furiher enacted, That the act of Con- 
gress approved on the 14th July, 1832, entitled 


“An act to release from duty iron prepared for and 


actually laid on railways or inclined planes,” be, 
and the same is‘heréby, repealed.” ~ 
REVENUE BILL. 


On motion of Mr. BOTTS, the House again re- 
solved itseif into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, (Mr. Cusitina of Massachusetts 
in the chair,)-and resumed the consideration of the 
bill in relation to duties and drawbacks. 

The pending question being on the motion of 
Mr. Arnurron to strike out the enacting clause of 
the bill— : 

Mr. WISE (who was entitled to the foor) ad- 
dressed the committee during. the hour in opposi- 
tion to the bill. k 

Mr. FILLMORE having obtained the floor, 

Mr. ADAMS rose to correcta misapprehension 
or error into which Mr. Wise had fallea. He 
would not interrapt the course of the gentleman’s 
remarks, but with the permission of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FittmMore] be would take 
this occasion to set him right. The gentleman 
quoted him (Mr. Apams) as havirg said that the 
extravagant expenditure under Mr. Van Buren’s 
administration was caused by the compromise act. 
Now he had said no such thing. What he had 
said was, that the beggary of the Treasury was 
caused by the compromise act. He believed that 
the mass of appropriations under that Adminis- 
tration was necessary, and. that there was no ex- 
travagance, 


Mr. WISE replied that he did not misrepresent 
the gentleman; he bad quoted the very words the 
gentleman said he had used, 


Mr. KEIM said that, having been called sud- 
denly from the city, he could not be present when 
the vote was taken, but that he desired to say that 
had he been present, be would have voted against 
the bill. Els could not vote for it unless greaily 
modified. He regretted that he had not had an 
opportunity of explaining his views. 


Mr. FILLMORE, chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, then addressed the House in 
further explanation of the bill, and in answer to 
the objections which had been urged against it. 

The hour of twelve having arrived, tne House, 
in pursuance of its order of Weduesday last, pro- 
ceeded, withoat further debate, to vote on the 
amendments, 

Mr. BREWSTER submitied an inquiry to Mr. 
Fittmors, the purport of which the Reporter couid 
not hear, Ave i 

The question was then taken by tellers, (Messrs. 
Boarpmaw and Aruzrron acting in that eapacity,) 
on the motion of Mr. Arazrron to strike out the 
enacting clause of the bill; which motion, by ayes 
82, noes 119, was rejected. 

The question then recurred on the motion of Mr. 
Lawresce to exempt from duly the articles of 
“tea and coffee.” 

Mr. CLIFFORD moved to amend the amend- 
ment by adding “molasses, sugar, and salt.” 

After some conversation on a point of order— 

The question was taken by tellers, (Messrs. 
Sare.os and So_uuns aciing,) on the amendment to 
the amendment, which, by yeas 112, noes 84, 
was agreed to. 

The question recurred on the amendment of Mr, 
Lawrence, as ainended by the amendment of Mr, 
CLIFFORD, 

Mr. FERRIS moved to add to the amend- 
ment, as amended, the article of foreiga coal. Re- 
jected. 

The question was then taken by tellers, (Messrs. 
We tier and Brown aciing.) 

And the amendment, es amended, by ayes 57, 
noss 112, was rejected. 

Mr. WISE moved ts einend the first section of 
the bill by striking out the words (in the 43d line) 


“brass wire suited to the mannfactrre of pins;”, 


which amendment, by ayes 120, nays not counted, 
was adopted. 

Mr. FILLMORE moved to amend the bill in the 
third line, by striking oat the words “from and 
after the date hereinafter mentioned,” and insert- 
ing the words “on and after ihe first day of Sep- 
tember, 1841.” 

Mr, ROOSEVELT moved to amend the amend- 


ment by striking out the word “September” and 
inserting January. 

The amendment to 
jected. 

And the amendment was egreed to. 

Mr. FILLUORE moved to amend the bill by 
adding (in the }2th line,) after the word embroi- 
dery,” the words “and laces of thread, silk, or cot- 
ton.” Rejected, 7 

On motion of Mr. FILLMORE, the word “in- 
cluding paste” were inserted in the 14th. line, after 
the word “jewellery.” 

Some amendments of phraseology, by way of 
transposition, was made, on motion of Mr. FILL- 
MORE. f 

On motion cf Mr. FILLMORE, the; word “ale 
monds” wassiruck out from line 38. 

A great numb-rof verbal amendments were of- 
fered by Mr. FILLMORS, all of which were 
adopted. 

Mr. WISE moved an amendment admitting cer- 
tain speciĝed articles free of daty till Jane, 1842. 
Rejected, 

Mr. PICKENS moved to amend the bill in the 
57 iine by striking out the words “raw hides.” 

The question was taken by tellers, (Messrs. 
James and ARRINGTON acting,) and, by ayes 55, 
noes 93, was rejected, 

Mr. HABERSHAM moved to reduce the duty 
from 20 to 18 per cent. Refused. 

Mr. J. W. WILLIAMS of Maryland offered 
the following amendment, which was rejected: 

And beitfurther enacted, That the article of salt shall be 
admitted free of duty. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Tennessee offered the follow- 
ing, which was adopted: 

Provided, That the act of the Lith Jaly, 1832, and the 19h 
section of the act of 28:h May, 18.0, allowing drawback on rail 
road iron to States and corporations, be, and the same are here- 
by, repealed. 

wir. WILLIAMS of Maryland offered the foi- 
lowing amendment, which was rejected: 

And bait further enacted, That silks, and all goods of which 
silk is the chief material, and linens, cambrics, and other 
manufactures of flax or hemp, imported vessels of the United 
States, or in vessels of the State or country where the said arti- 
cle shall have been manufactured, shall be admitted upon pay- 
ment ofa duty often per cent. on the neit market value at the 
place of importation, whenever the said articles shall be the 
produce or manufacture ofany State or country which shail, 
by law, admit into such State or country, for consumption, and 
without exception, the articles of wheat, wheat flour, rice, and 
tobacco, ON TERMS OF RECIPROCITY, to wit: at arate of 
duty not exceeding ten per cent, on the nett market value on the 
importation thereof, when transported thither in vessels of the 
United States, or vessels of such State or country; and which 
State or country suall 7294 subject any of the said arucles to any 
excise duty, or other charge or restriction upon the sale or cori 
sumption thereof, greater than that ta which the deve articles of 
the growth or Drodace of such State or country shall be sub- 
jecied. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Maryland moved to stike 
out from the 55th line of the first section of the bill, 
the words ‘flax unmanu/actured.” 

A motion was made by Mr. BREWSTER to 
amend this amendment, by inserting “‘ticklenburgs, 
osnaburgs, and burlaps.” 

The amendment, and the amendment to the 
amendment, were both rejected, 

Mr. HOLMES moved to amend the original 
bill by striking cut from the 60:h line the words 
“juniper barries;” which amendment was rejected. 

Mr, McKAY moved an amendmen!, exempting 
certain specificd articles from daty util June 36, 
1842. Rejected. 

Mr. HABERSHAM moved to amend the bill 
in the first sec ion, afier the word “jewellery,” in the 
lth line, by inserting the words “blankets of wool, 
the value whereof, at the place whence exported, 
shall not exceed seventy-five cents each.” Re- 
jected. 

Mr. HABERSHAM moved to amend the first 
section, In the 6th line, by strikiag cut, after the 
words “a daty of” the word ‘twenty,” and insert 
ing the words “ei 
eighteen per cent ™ Rejected. 

Mr. WINTHROP moved to amend the bill by 
inserting in the 15th line, afier the word “lead” the 
words "dry or.” Agreed to. 


the amendment was re- 


Also, to insert “tallow” among the articles to | 


remain at (he existing duties, Lest. 
Also, toinsert “marrow” in the free list; also 
“type metal.” Both lost, : 
Mr. W. moved to amend the 24 section so as to 


nteen,” so as to read “a duty of | 


: there shall be no importations.” 


materials pay the highest duty chargea! 
ingredient. Carried. ee oes 

Mr. W. also moved an amendment ‘to the sa. 
section, in relationto the drawbacks on:sugar and“ 
molasses. Lost, E RE IE 

Mr. W. W. IRWIN moved to amend the 
in the 15th line by striking out the words "w 
lead dried or browned inoil.” “Lost. © 0 * 

Mr. HASTINGS of ‘Onis offered the foll 


Strike out the whole of the fifth section andinsert—'GAradbe 
it further enacted, That all duties imposed: by: this act ‘shall’ 
be paid in cash,.and regulated in the manner prescribed by the 
filth section of. the ace “to alter and ‘amend the “several. 
RA imposing duties ‘on’: imposts, approved- the Mth J ily; 


A vast number of amendments, running through: 
the space of two hours, were offered by the follows 
ing gentlemen: : niche Ae 

Messrs. HABERSHAM, T..W, WILLIAMS, 
J. W. WILLIAMS, RANDOLPH, W.: W. 
IRWIN, WINTHROP, HASTINGS of.. Massi: 
SALTONSTALL, UNDERWOOD, WELLER, ; 


WISE, CAVE  JOHNSON,. ROSEVELT,: 
MOORE, EVERETT, KENNEDY | of Md- 


DAWSON, and JOHN CAMPBELL, nearly.” 
all of which was rejected. Of these amend... 
ments it wasimpossible for the Reporter to keep: 
the run accurately. , ; APESE 
Mr. UNDERWOOD offered the. following: 
amendment, of which had given notice: .. | or 
Sgro. 5, And be ti surther enacted, That after the 2d day of: 
February next, tere shall be laid, collected, and’ paid: on’ all 
wines and silks, the growth, produce, and manufacture of! 
France or her colonies, in. whole or in part, thirty per cent:vad! 
valorem: Provided, nevertheless, If the “Regie’’ of. France 
shall, in the opinion of the President of the United States, beso ` 
modified as to reduce the price'of tobacco inthe leaf, thé growih 
and produce of the United States, to less than fifty, cents per: 
pound in France, the duty on the wines and silks aforesaid shall - 
be reduced to twenty por centum ad valorem; and ifthe Re. ` 
gie” shall be so modified as: to reduce the price of tobacco:in'. 
the leaf, the growth and produce of the United states, to less.. 
than seventy-five cents per pound in France, but not as low as. 
fifiy cents, the duty on the wines and silks aforesaid shall be res 
duced to twenty five per centum ad valorem; andthe President | 
of the United States shall, by his proclamation, direct and fix , 
the amount ef duty to be collect'd on the wines find silks | 
aforesaid, from time to time, under the provisions of this secs ’ 
tion. a ; i 
Which amendment was’ rejected, o i 
Me FILLMORE moved to amend the ‘sixth 
section by limiiing the operation ofthe bill:to the 
first day of July, 1843, and no longer. oo 0: 
The question was taken by tellers, (Messrs. 
Winurams of Conn. and B..wnm of New York gce 
ing in that capacity,) and by ayes 72, noes 83, was 
rejected. fog) od 
Mr, KENNEDY of Mid. moved'to amend the: 
same secticn by limiting the operation of the bill to 
January 1, 1843. : 
Mr. STANLY suggested that the amendment 
should be so modified as to read “up to whieh-time 


The questioa on Mr. Kennepy’s. amendment ’ 
was taken, and by ayes 75, noes -81,; was iTe- 
jected. i ola 

Mr. EVERETT moved an amendment.as a suk- 
stitute for the seventh section, providing that this 
act shall not be enforced after three years from i's 


e 


Which amendment, by ayes 81, noes 90, wz s res 
jected. ; 

On motion of Mr. FILLMORE, the seventh sec- ` 
tion of the bil! was stricken out. i oh tak 

Mr. SALTONSTALL propcsei the followirg.: 
amendment: A 2S ests) 

Btrike out, in the 7th section, all after the word “effect,” and 
insert the following, viz. “ae follows: on. all arucles.imported 
or arriving from any port or place in Europe, the West ladiés, 
or any Atlantic port or place north of the equator, in forty-five 
days; on all articles imported or arriving irom any Atlantic 
port or place south ofthe equator, in ninety. days} and on all 
articles tinported or arriving from any port or place beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope or Cape Horn, in ene hundred and eighty 
days from and after the passege of this act.” 

Rejected. TAR Jue 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland then moved as a 
substitute for the original bill an amendment of 
which he had: heretofore given notice. ` 

Mr. W. W. IRWIN offered as an amendment 
to this amendment the proposition (read this morn- 
ing) repealing the aci of July 14, 1832, but modi- 
fied his motion so as to include ail acts of Congress 
al'owing drawbacks on duties on railroad iron; 
which amendmen! was rejected. ' 

And ihe: amendment of Mr. KENNEDY was re« . 
jected. ; 


make all articles manufactured from two or more j : Oa motion of Mr. FILLMORE, the commit 
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tee them rose and reported the bill -and amend- 
ments to the House. , 

_And the question being on concurring with the 
Commiitee of the Whole in its amendment, and 
on ordering the billto be engrossed for a tbird 
reading— . 

Mr. STANLY moved the previous question, 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON moved to lay the bill 
and amendments on. ihe table. 

M. WELLER asked the yeas and nayz, which 
were ordered; and being taken, were as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Arrington, Atherton, Banks, 
Beeson, Bidlack, Bowne, Boyd, Brewster, A. V. 
Brown, Charles Brown, Barke, Sampson H. But- 
ler, William O. Butler, Green W. Caldwell, Patrick 
C. Caldwell, John Campbell, Cary, Chapman, 
Clifford, Clinton, Cross, Daniel, Richard D. Davis, 
Jobn B. Dawson, Dean, Dimock, Doan, Joba ©. 
Edwards, Ferris, John G. Fioyd, Chas. A. Floyd, 
Fornance, Gerry, Gilmer, William O, Goode, 
Gordon, Gustine, John Hastings, Hays, Holmes, 
Hopkins, Houck, Houston, Hubard, Hanter, In- 
gersoll, Jack, Cave Johnson, John W. Jones, 
Andrew Kennedy, Lewis, Litilefieid, Lowell, Abra- 


ham McClellan, Robert McClellan, McKay, Me- - 


Keon, Marehand, A. Marshall, Mathews, Medit, 
Miller, Newhard, Oliver, Parmenter, Partridge, 
Payne, Pickens, Plumer, Profit, Reding, Rhett, 
Riggs, Rogers, Roosevelt, Sanford, Saunders, Shaw, 
Shields, Snyder, S'eenrod, Sumter, Sweney, Tur- 
ney, Van Buren, Ward, Watterson, Weller, 
Westbrook, James W. Williams, Wise, and Wood 
m92. 

WAYS—Messrs. „Adams, Allen, Landaf W. 


Andrews, S. J. Andrews, Arnold, Ayerigg, Bab- | 
cock, Baker, Barnard, Barton, Birdseye, Black, | 
Blair, Boardman, Botts, Briggs, Brockway, Bron- - 


son, Milton Brown, Jeremiah Brown, Burnell, 
William Butler, William B. Campbell, Thos. J. 


Campbell, Caruthers, Childs, Chittenden, John C, | 
Clark, Cowen, Cranston, Cravens, Cushing, Gar- ` 


rett Davis, Wm. C. Dawson, Everett, Fessenden, 
Fillmore, A. L. Foster, Gamble, Gates, Gentry, 
Giddings, Goggin, P. G. Goode, Graham, Green, 


Greig, Habersham, Hall, Halsted, Henry, How- 


ard, Hudson, Hant, James Irvin, William W. | 


Irwin, James, Isaac D. Jones, John P. Kennedy, 
King, Lane, Lawrence, Linn, Thomas F. Mar- 
shall, Samson Mason, Mathiot, Mattocks, Max- 
well, Maynard, Meriwether, Moore, Morgan, Mor- 
ris, Morrow, Nisbet, Osborne, Owsley, Pendleton, 
Pope, Powell, Ramsey, Benjamin Randall, Alex- 
ender Randall, Randolph, Rencher, Ridgway, 
Rodney, Russell, Saltonstall, Sergeant, Shepperd, 
Simonton, Smitb, Sellers, Sprigg, Stanly, Stokeioy, 
Swaucy, Swart, Summers, Taliaferro, John B. 
Thompson, Ricsard W. Thompson, Tillinghast, 
Toland, Tomliason, Triplett, Tromball, Under- 


wood, Van Rensselaer, Wallace, Warren, Wash- | 


ington, Edward D. White, Joseph L. White, 


Thomas W. Williams, Lewis Williams, Christo- . 


prer H. Williams, Joseph L. Williams, Winthrop, | 


orke, A. Young, and John Young—123. 

So the bill was not laid on the table. 

f -And the question recurring onthe motion for the 
revious quettion, there was a second. 

Mr. PROFFITT aked the yeas and nays on or- 
dering the main qvestion, which were ordered, and 
being taken, were yeas 113, nays 96. 

So the main qiesiion was ordered to be 
taken. 


The amendments were then read through, with | 
the understanding that the question should be : 


taken upon them generally, but that any mem- 
ber should except any particular amendment on 
which he might desire a separate question to be 
taken. 

All the amendments were concurred in, except 
the following, to wit: 

“An amendment, appended as a proviso to the end of the 
the third section, which declares “that after the first day of No- 
vember next, the act of 4th July, 1832, and the ninth section of 
the actof Bih May, 1839. allowing drawbacks on railroad iron 
10 States and corporations, be repeated.” 

Wich amendment, on motion of Mr. DAW- 
SON was excepted, that a separate question might 
be taken thereon. 

Mr. TRIPLETT asked the yeas and nays 
on the question of concurring with the Committee 
pf the’ Whole in this question of concarring with 
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the Committee of the Whole in thit amendment; 
which were ordered, and being taken, were yeas 93, 
nays 119. ; 

So the House having refused to concur with the 
Committee, the amendment was rejected. 

And the bill was then ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading to-morrow. 
_ Whereupon the House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Saturpay, July 31, 1841. 

The SPEAKER called the committees in their 
order for reports. 

MILITARY LAND WARRANTS. 

Mr. MORROW, from the Committee on Pub- 
lie Lands, reported a bill further to extend the 
time for issuing military land warrants to 
the cflicers and soldiers of the Revolutionary 
army. 

. The bill having been read twice by its title, 
Mr. M. asked that it be engrossed for a third 
reading; 

And the bill having been ordered to a third 
readisg at this time, was read a third time and 
passed. 

Mr. MORROW, from the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, reported a bill to extend the time 
for locating Virginia military Jand Jand warrants, 
and returning surveys thereof to the General Land 
Office. 

Tne bill having been twice read by its title— 

Mr. M. after a few words of explanation, moved 
that it be engrossed for a third reading. 

Some conversation followed between Messrs. 
HALL. C. JOHNSON, MASON of Ohio, and L. 
WILLIAMS. 

When Mr. HALL moved that the foriher con- 
sideration of the bill be postponed to Wednesday 
next. 

Mr. BRIGGS moved to ameni the motion by 
adding thereto the words ‘‘and that tse Dill be 
printed.” 

Mr. GOGGIN moved to recommit the bill to the 
Committee on Public Lands, with instructions to 
report an amendment making an appropriation of 
five hundred thousand acres of land to satisfy 
Virginia military land warran’s. 

Mr. G. said that it wonld be recollected, per- 
haps, that at an early period of the session he bad 
given notice that at the proper time he should ask 
leave to introduce a bill for that purpose, but that 
after consultation wiih his colieagues he had 
thought it best to unite im instrections to the ecm- 
mitice to inquire into the expediency cf doing so. 
The House, by a vote, had instruc'ed the commit- 
tee to do so accordingly. That committee had pot 
yet reportes. The chairman was now absent, 
and as the session was drawing to a close, he 
though it but fair to give the mstructions asked 
for. It wasa matter of moment to many of his 
constituents. 

Mr. BRIGGS submitted to the Chair that the 
motion to postpone took precedence of the motion 
to recom mit. 

The SPEAKER so decided. 

And the question beiag on the motion to post- 

one— 

Mr. HOLMES bricfly opposed it. 

Mr. MASON cf Ohio moved the previous ques- 
tion. 

And the question being taken on the demand for 
ihe previous question, it was decided in the afir- 
mative—ayes 104, noes 34. 

So there was a second. 

And the main question was ordered, and, being 
taken, the bill was ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading on Monday. 

And onthe motion of Mr. BRIGGS, the bill 
was ordered to b2 printed. 

Mr. PROFFIT inquired if it would be in order 
for him to callup the resolution heretofore offered 
by him in relation to an amendment of the rules, 
providing that the yeas and nays should be taken 
on al amendments offered to the bank and revenue 
bils ` 

The SPEAKER was understcod to say it could 
be done Ly unanimous consent. 

POTOMAC BRIDGE. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD, from the Committee for 


rennet ae ee aae e cami 
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the District of Columbia, reported a bill providing 
for repairing the Potomac bridge. ` 

The bill having been twice read by its title, was 
referred, on motion of Mr, U. to the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, and ordered to. 
be printed. 

PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, from the Committee for 
the District of Columbia, reported a bill for repav- 
ing and repairing a portion of Pennsylvania ave- 
nue. : 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON raised the question of 
order, whether this bill came within the subjects 
embraced in the President’s Message, and ccnse- 
quently within the rule preseribing and limiting 
ihe action of the committees of the House during 
this session? è 

The SPEAKER was understocd to say that the 
President kad, in his Message, expressly recom- 
mended the interests of this District to the conside- 
ration of Congress. es 

Mr. C. JOHNSON called for the reading of the 
rule; which having been read— 

The SPEAKER decided that the bill was in or- 
der under that rule. 

The bill was then read twice by its title, and, on 
motion of Mr. UNDERWOOD, was referred to 
the Committee of the 
Union, and ord: red to be printed. 

BANKRUPT LAW. 

Mr. BARNARD rose and said that he was di- 
rected by the Committee on the Judiciary to ask 
the House to take up the bill from the Senate ‘‘to 
establish a uniform system of bankruptcy through- 
out the United S ates,” that it be reada first and 
second time,-in order that he might move that it be 
referred to the Committee of the Whole con the 
state of the Union, and that it be printed. 

Mr. MALLORY said he objected. And he 
wished to know whether this was the regular re- 


port. i 

Mr. BARNARD said he had made the motion 
by order of the committee. 

The SPEAKER intimated to Mr. Barnarp that 
the business on the Speaker’s table would come up 
so soon as the committees had been called through. 

PURCHASE OF SITES, &c. 
Mr. DAWSON, from the Committee on Mili- 


tary Affairs, reported a bill making appropriations _ 


to purchase sites and to make certain surveys, and 
{or other purposes. 

The bill having been read twice, Mr. D. moved 
that it be referred to the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, and that it be p inted. 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON raised the question 
whether this bill came within the'rule limiting the 
subject-matters of action at this session. While 
up he might also say that the bill contained objects 
that had been rejected in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. DAWSON said this subject formed a part 
of tle accompanying documents of the Presidents 
me:sage, and bad been specially referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs by a resolution of 
the House. 

The SPEAKER read the following passage from 
the message of the President of the United States: 

“No time should be lost in placing our principal cities on the 
eee and the lakes in astate of entire security from foreign 

Mr. KENNEDY of Md. rose to inqnire of the 
chairman of the Committees on Military Affairs 
(Mr. Dawson).if it was the intention of that com- 
mittee to follow up the recommendations of the 
Secretary of War, and to report an appropria- 
tion for new forts, and especially for Soller’s 
Point. 

Mr. DAWSON was understood to reply that it 
certainly was the intention to do so at the next ses- 
sion of Congress. But now the committee had con- 
fined themselves to the purchase of sites. 

Mr. McKEON made a remark or inquiry which 
the Reporter could not hear. 

And the bill was then referred to the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BIDLACK rose, and said he would ask the 
indulgence of the House to permit him to inquire 
of the chairman of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, [Mr. Dawson,} who had just reported a bill 
relating to the national defence, whether that com- 
mittee had taken into consideration a memorial 
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which he (Mr. B.) had some time since had the 
honor of presenting from a portion of his constitu- 
ents, asking for. the establishment of a national 
. foundry in his district. 

Mr. B. expressed his opinion that the subject re- 
ferred to in the memorial was intimately connected 
with the subjects: embraced in the bill, and should 
be considered at the same time. 

Mr. DAWSON said he would answer the gen- 
Uleman’s inquiry with pleasure. No memorial of 
the kind had been referred to the Mihtary Com- 
mittee, nor would they have had the power to act 
on it, had they reecived it. He understood, how- 
ever, that a memorialon the same subject had been 
before the Military Committee of the Senate, and 
that there was a proposition to include the subject 
* in the fortification bill. 

Mr. WISE said he would inquire of the Commit- 
tee on the Rules whether they would be prepared 
to submit a report at this session. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Virginia said that, in the ab- 
sence of the chairman, [Mr. CaLuoun,] who iscon- 
fined by indisposition, he would answer the inquiry 
of his colleague. The committee had agreed to 
many modifications of the rules of the House; and, 
as modified, the rules were now in the hands of the 
chairman, with instructions to arrange them, and 
to prepare a snitable index to the rules. It is ex- 
pected that the committee will be able to make a 
final report during the present session of Congress. 

Mr. HOPKINS gave notice that be would here- 
after ask leave to introduce a bill to equalize the 
compensation of the officers and other persons in 
the employment of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


Mr. W. W. IRWIN asked leave lo present the | 


memorial of Gabriel Adams and a great number of 
other citizens of Pittsburg, Alleghany county, Penn- 
sylvania, praying an increase of duty on imported 
cigars, so as to make the same adequate to the 
prosperity of the manufacturer of this country, 
thereby enabling him to compete wi'h foreign 
labor. 

Obtection was made. 

Mr. W. W., IRWIN asked if it was in order to 
note on the journal the name of the objector, 

The Speaker said it was. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Indiana. 
down then. 

So the memorial was not received. 


ARMED STEAMERS. 


Let mine be pat 


On motion of Mr. THOMAS BUTLER KING, 


the House resumed the consideration of the follow- 
ing resolution, heretofore reported by him from the 
Committee on Naval Affairs: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of theNavy is hereby directed 
to inquire into the expediency of aiding individuals or compa- 
niesin the establishment of lines of armed steamers between 
some of our principal Northern and Southern ports, and 
to foreign ports; to advertise for propesals for the establish- 
mentof such lines as he may deem most important and prac- 
ticable; and to report to this House at the next session of Con- 
gress. i 

The pending question was on the amendment 
heretofore cffered to the said resolution by Mr. W. 
W. Irwin, and which is as follo ¥s: 

“Ater the words ‘foreign ports’ msert the words ‘and on the 
rivers Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio, and the lakes.” 

“And then insert, as additional resolutions, the following: 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be, ashe is here- 
by, directed to inquire and report tothe next session of Con- 
gress as to the expediency of purchasing and establishing 
a site for a ship yard on the Ohio or Mississippi river, to 
serve asa depot for naval stores and to give the means for re- 


airs. 
p “Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be also instruct- 
ed to inquireand reportas to the expediency of establishing 
depots for coal to be used in the naval service at Mobile, Pen. 
sacola, Key West, and such other pointsas may be deemed 
suitable.” : i 

Mr. KING sent to the Chair the following mo. 
dification of the original resolution: 

Strike out the words “to advertise proposals for 
the,” and insert “and to ascertain the probable ex- 
pense of the.” , i ; 

Mr. KING said that this was simply: a resolution 
of inquiry, and he presumed that no member desired 
to preventan inquiry, directed merely to the expedi- 
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ency and expense of such ameasure. Muchtimehad 


already been taken up in the discussion, of this- 


matter, and as he had no objection to the-amend- 
ment which had been proposed by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Inwin,] but-was, oa the 
contraty, willing to accede to it as a part of the 
original proposition, he (Mr. K.) would move the 
previous question. 

Mr. W. W. IRWIN said that he desired to mo- 
dify bis amendment so as to strike out the words, 
tand on the rivers Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio, and 
the Lakes,” and insert in heu thereof, the words, 
“on the principal rivers, bays, and lakes.” 

This (Mr. W. W. Irwin said) would make the 
subject-matter of the inquiry more extensive than 
it would have been under the original amendment, 
and would include Champlain and Delaware bays, 
Hudson river, &c. ‘ , 

Mr. TRIPLETT asked Mr. Irwin to modify 
his amendment so as, after the word “purchasing,” 
to insert “aa site, and establishing a ship yard for 
building ships and steam vessels on,” &e. [The words 
italicised constitate the amendment. ] 

Mt. W. W. IRWIN accepted the modification, 

Mr. McKAY here raised the point or order that 
the original resolution being the report of the com- 
mittee, it was not in order for Mr. Kine, as an in- 
dividual member, to modify that proposition. 

Mr. KING was understood to express his desire 
not to accept the proposed modification, if not 
strictly in order. 

The SPEAKER was understood:to say that, as 
the resolution was the report of a committee, it was 
not in order for any individual member of the com- 
mittee to modity it; and that, therefore, the ques- 
tion would be on the amendment of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Inwix,] as modified on 
the suggesion of the gentleman from Kentucky, 
(Mr. TrieLerr.] 

And the question being taken on the demand. for 
the previous question, there was a second. 

And the main question was. ordered to be now 
taken. 

And the main question, being first on the modi- 
fied amendment of Mr. Irwin, was taken, and 
decided in the affirmative--ayes 101, noes not 
counted. 

So the amendment, as modified, was agreed to. 

And then the resolution, as amended, was 
adopted. 

The SPEAKER announced, as the unfinished 
business of the morning hour, the resojutton here- 
tofore offered, calling on the President of the Uni- 
ted States for certain information in relation to the 
case of Alexander McLeod; but 


Mr. BRIGGS moved that the House now pro- 
ceed to the consideration of a motion, heretofore 
made by him, providiag that 5,000 extra copirs of 
the report of Mr. Barnard, accomranying the bill 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, in relation to 
the establishment of a uniform system of bankrupt- 
cy throughout the United Siates, be printed. 

Which motion having been agreed to— 

Mr. INGERSOLL called for the yeas and nays 
on agreeing to the same; which were ordered, and, 
being taken, resulted—yeas 93, nays 115. 

So the motion to print the extra number was re- 
jected. 


BANKRUPT LAW. 


Mr. BARNARD .nquired of the Speaker if the 
morning hour had not expired? 

The SPEAKER replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. BARNARD. Lnow move that the House 
proceed to di-pose of the bill on the Speaker's 
table. ` 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is informed 
that that is the-order of business which wil} now 
come up. ` 
And the bill from the Senate, entitled “An act to 
establish a uniform system of bankruptcy through- 
out the United States,” was read a first and second 
time by its title. : : 

Mr. BARNARD moved that the bill be com- 
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mitted’ to the-Committee df ihe Whole on. 
of the Union, and that.it be prinied:.  ; < en h 
i Mr. ATHERTON moved to lay the bill onthe 
table. ; ves E o piia y 
Mr. FILLMORE asked:the yeas and nays’ on 
that motion; which were-ordered. ©. o SESTE 
Mr. BARNARD moved a call of the House: >; 
Mr. STANLY. | Oh, no; we have pi€yty here. 
Mr. BARNARD, thinking, he said, that the 
House was about as full as usual, withdrew: the’. 
motion for the call of the House. Way REO 
And the question then recurred and was taken‘on. 


the motion of Mr. Arserton to lay the bill on-the 


table; which motion was decided in the negative~~: 
yeas 91, nays 123, i et : 

So the bill was not laid on.the table. ©  ~ 

And the question recurring on the: motion of” 
Mr. Bannan, it was decided in the affirmative, 
without a division. .. 

So the bill was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and was ordered” 
to be printed. os 

CONVENTION WITH MEXICO. 

The bill fromthe Senate, entitled: “An ‘act 
amend an. act entitled. An-act to carry‘ into’effect 
the convention between the United States and the’ 
Mexican Republic,” was’ put upon its: first.and 
second reading by the title. Be Mb tlie poe Bes 

And, on motion of Mr. CUSHING,’ the’ bill: - 
was referred to the Committee on Foreigh Af- 


fairs. À : 
REVENUE BILL. 2 
The engrossed bill in relation to duties ‘and 
drawbacks coming up in its. order, and the ques- 
tion being on the final passage thereof— E 
Mr. PROFFIT said it was well known ‘that, 
three weeks ago, he had offered a resolutión pro- 
viding that the yeas and nays should be taken on’ 
amendments submitted in: committee’ upon:: this 
bill, and also upon the bank bill. . He ‘had never 
been able to get up that resolution, though he bad’ 
frequently endeavored so to do. `And what 
was the consequence, and what was now -the 
spectacle presented? The consequence was that 
the sum of eight (and probably even of twelve): 
millions had been directed to be raised by imports, 
under.a bill which had been hurried through with’ 
hot and indecent haste, and without the members 
being allowed to assign one solitary reason for the 
votes they had given. Not a single gentleman in 
this House was now responsible to the people fer: 
the passage of this bill. Not a single individual 
out of this House could. tell how` any one of the: 
members had voted. Here was a bill imposing 
duties cn artcles which, in his section of country 
atleast, it was supposed never would have been 
taxed; and yet no one was responsible for it, bé- 
cause, the moment the bill had come into the 
House, the previous question cut off all debate, 
and forbade any expression of opinion or sent- 
ment on the part of any member. TORPE 
Afier some further remarks, Mr. Pe reasserted: ° 
that gross injustice had been done-to thé meéréan=' ` 
tile classes by this legislation—a ‘legislation which 
(Mr. P. was understood. to say) had beer well 
characterized in a leiter addiessed to one of the 
mmbers from Massaciuscits, and read by him, 
as a species of Mexican legislation not to ‘be 
tolerated. BiS agde dapt 
Mr. STANLY replied at some length to’ Mr. 


PPOoFFIT. Aes 3 
Mr. &. inthe course of his remarks, expressed: 
his surprise at the remarks which had fallen from 
the gentleman from Indiana. The gentleman gòt 
up here, no: avery.old man, and lectured’ this 
House, composed as it was of.a largë majority of 
his own friends, for passing a measure of more im- 
portance than all the other measures upon which 
they were.cailed:to act put together, with hot and. 
indecent. baste.. © This’ Mr. 8. thought, - was 
unbecoming, highly: unbecoming—it was disre= 
spectful : to: this House, and to every member“ 


Of ite. i 088 : : feed 
Mr. PROFFIT explained. If he had nsed any 
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language unbecoming to the House, the SPEAKER 

weuld have called him to order. He (Mr. P.) had 

not. intended to say any thing ‘disrespectful to the 

body.. He spoke merely of what he conceived to 
ibe: the-haste-and hurry with which this bill had 
been passed through; and .if the gentleman from 
North. Carolina.[Mr. Sranty] bad supposed that 
he (Mr. P.) had-in any manner violated the’ de- 
cercies and proprieties of debate, he (Mr. P.) was 
astonished that the gentleman should not have cal- 
led. him -to-order, : : 

“Mr. STANLY continued. He had preferred 
taking his own cours’. But if, as the gentleman 
now. -estiip@ied, he did not mean any disrespect 
to. the House, he (Mr. 8.) would pass over that 
matter. The teflection sounded the more harsh, 
coming as it did from one of our own friends. 
Could the House remember that, during the very 
last.week, the gentleman from Indiana had offured 
a. resolution to take a measure out of committee 
which his own friends the next day rescinded? 
Where was the gentleman’s dread of hot and inde- 
cent haste then? The gentleman himself, without 
consultation with any one, sofar as he (Mr. S.) 
knew, bronght in that resolution. 

Mr. PROFFIT. It was handed to me by the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
who requesied me to offer it. 

Mr. STANLY madesome further remarks, afier 
which he moved the previous question. 

Mr. PROFFIT appealed to Mr. Stanty to with- 
draw the motion. 

Mr. STANLY declined. 

Mr. WISE made a similar appeal to Mr. 8. 
Mr. W. said he would detain the House but a mo- 
ment. 

Mr. STANLY said he could not withdraw the 
motion. The gentleman from Virginia had occu- 
pied more time than any other member. 

_Mr. ALFORD rose and said he made a personal 
appeal to the gentleman from North Carolina to 
withdraw the motion. 

Mr, STANLY. Icannot. I have already re- 
fused to do it for my own friends, 

And the question was then taken on the demand 
for the previous question, and was decided in the 
affirmative: Ayes 110, noes not counted. 

So there was a second, 

Mr. BIOLACK (who had called for the yeas 
and nays on seconding the previous question, 
which the Speaker had declared to be oui of or- 
der) inquired of the Chair by whatrule of the 
House he had been deprived of his constitutional 
right of calling for the yeas and nays on any ques- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER, A second to a question is not 

` a question. 

Mr. BIDLACK. Hisa qnestion, anda very 
important question, 

The SPEAKER. The whole nation and all 
former Congresses heretofore have thought differ- 
ently. 

The question. recurring on ordering the main 
question— 

Mr. BOWNE asked the yeas and nays thereon, 
whieh were ordered; and being taken, resulted— 
yeas 117, nays 96, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Allen, L. W. An- 
drews, S. J. Andrews, Arnold, Aycrigg, Babcock, 
Baker, Barnard, Barton, Beeson, Birdsbye, Black, 
Blair, Boardman, Borden, Botts, Briggs, Brock- 
way, Bronson, Milton Brown, Jeremiah Bown, 
William B, Campbell, T. J. Campbell, Caruthers, 
Childs, Chittenden, John C.Clark, Cowen, Cran- 
ston, Cravens, Garrett Davis, Wm. C. Dawson, 
Deberry, Fessenden, Fillmore, Fornance, A. L. 
Foster, Gamble, Gates, Gentry, Giddirgs, Patrick 
G. Goode, Graham, Green, Greig, Habersham, 
Hall, Halsted, Henry, Howard, Hudson, James 
Irvin, Win. W. Irwin, James, Isaac D. Jones, 
Joha P. Kennedy, King, Lane, Lawrence, Linn, 
‘Shomas F. Marskal, S. Mason, Mathiot, Mat- 

decks, ; Maxwell, Maynard, Meriwether, Moore, 
Wtorgan, Morris, Morrow, Nisbet, Osborne, Owsley, 
Pendleton, Powell, Ramsey, B. Randall, A. Ran- 
dnll, Randolph, Rencher, Ridgway, Rodney, Rus- 
sell, Sergeant, Shepperd, Simonton, Smith, Sol- 
lers, Stanly, Stokeley, Stratton, Stuart, Summers, 
Taliaferro, John B, Thompson, R. W. Thompson, 
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Tillinghast, Toland, ‘Tomlinson, Triplett, Trum- 


bull, Underwood, Van Rensselaer, Wallace, War-. 


yen, Washington, Edward D. White, J. L. White, 
Thomas W. Williams, L. Williams, ©. H. Wil 
liams, J. L. Williams, Yorke, A. Young, and 
J. Young—117. 

NAYS—Messrs. Alford, Arrington, Atherton, 
Banks, Bidlack, Bowne, Boyd, Brewster, Aaron 
V. Brown, C. Brown, Burke, Burnell, Sampson 
H. Butler, William Butler, Wm. O. Butler, 
Green W. Caldwell, P. ©. Caldwell, J. Campbell, 
Cary, Chapman, Clifford, Clinton, Cross, Cushiag, 
Daniel, Richard D. Davis, Dean, Dimock, Doan, 
Doig, J. C. Edwards, Everett, J. G. Floyd, C. 
A. Floyd, Gerry, Gilmer, Geggin, William O 
Goode, Gordcn, Gustine, William S. Hastings, 
J. Hastings, Hays, Holmes, Hopkins, Houston, 
Hubard, Hunter, Ingersoll, Jack, Cave Johnson, 
J. W. Jones, Andrew Kennedy, Lewis, Little- 
field, Lowell, A. McClellan, R. McClellan, Me- 
Kay,MéKeon, Mallory, Marchand, A. Marshall, 
John T. Mason, Mathews, Medill, Miller, New- 
hard, Oliver, Parmenter, Payne, Pickens, Plumer, 
Reding, Riggs, Rogers, Rovsevelt, Sanford, 
Saunders, Shaw, Shields, Slade, Snyder, Sprigg, 
Steenrod. Sumter, Sweney, Turney, Van Buren, 
Ward, Weller, Westbrook, James W. Williams, 
Wise, and Wood—96. 

So the House determined that the main question 
should now be taken. 

Which main question being en the passage of 
the bill— 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON asked the years and 
nays, which was ordered; and, being taken, result- 
ed as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Allen, L. W. An- 
drews, Sherlock J. Andrews, Arnold, Aycrigg, 
Babcock, Baker, Barnard, Barton, Birdseye, 
Black, Blair, Boardman, Botts, Briggs, Brock- 
way, Bronson, Milton Brown, Jeremiah Brown, 
Burmell, William Butler, William B. Camp 
bell, Thomas J. Campbell, Caruthers, Childs, Chit- 
tenden, J. C. Ciark, Cowen, Cranston, Cravens, 
Cashing, G. Davis, Wm. C. Dawson, Deberry, 
Fessenden, Fillmore, A. L. Foster, Gamble, Gates, 
Gentry, Giddings, Goggin, Patrick G. Goode, 
Graham, Green, Greig, Habersham, Hall, Hal- 
sted, William S. Hastings, Henry, Howard, Hud- 
son, James, I. DJones, J. P. Kennedy, King, 
Lane, {Lawrence, Linn, Thomas F. Marshall, 
Samson Mason, Mathiot, Mattocks, Maxwell, 
Maynard, Meriwether, Moore, Morgan, Morris, 
Morrow, Nisbet, Osborne, Owsley, Pendiston, 
Powell, Profit, Rainsay, Benjamin Randall, 
Alexander Randall, Randolph, Rencher, Ridg- 
way, Rodney, Russell, Sergeant, Shepperd, Simon- 
ton, Smith, Sollers, Spricg, Sanly, Stokeley, 
Srratton, Stuart, Summers, Taliaferro, Richard 
W. Thompson, Tillinghast, Toland, Tomlinson, 
Triplett, Trombull, Underwood, Warren, Wash. 
ington, Edward D. White, J. L. White, Thomas 
W. Williams, Lewis Williams, Christopher H. 
Williams, Joseph L. Wil-liams, Yorke, Augus- 
tus Young, and Jchn Young—116. 

NAYS—Messis. Alford, Arrington, Atherton, 
Banks, Beeson, Bidlack, Borden, Bowne, Boyd, 
Brewster, Aaron V. Brown, Charles Brown, 
Barke, Sampson H. Batler, William O. Builer, 
Gresn W. Caldwell, P. C. Caldwell, John Camp- 
bell, Cary, Chapman, Clifford, Clinton, Cross, Da- 
n'el, R. D. Davis, John B. Dawson, Dean, Di- 
meek, Doan, Doig, John Edwards, J. C. Edwards, 
Everett, Ferris, J. G. Floyd, Chas. A. Floyd, 
Fornauce, Gerry, Gilmer, W. 0. Goode, Gor- 
don, Gustine, J. Hastings, Hays, Hopkins, Hons- 
ton, Hubard, Hunter, Ingersoll, James Irvin, 
Wm. W. Irwia, Jack, Cave Johnson, J. W, 
Jones, A. Kennedy, Lewis, Litiletield, Lowell, 
A. McClellan, Robert McClellan, McKay, Me- 
Keon, Mallory, Marchand, Alfred Biarshall, 
Mataews, Miller, Newhard, Oliver, Parmenter, 
Patridge, Payne, Pickens, Piamer, Reding, Rigzs, 
Rogers, Roosevelt, Salionsizlj, Sanford, Saunders, 
Shaw, Shields, Siade, Snyder, Steenrod, Sumter, 
Sweney, John B. Thompson, Turney, Van Buren, 
Van Rensselaer, Wallace, Ward, Watterson, Wel- 


ler, Westbrook, J. W. Williams, Winthrop, Wise, 
and Wood—101.4 
So the bill was passed. 


s 


Mr. MEDILL, befere the vote. was declared, 
rose and asked. leave to record his vote. He said 
he was seldom absent from hisseat during the bu- 
siness hours of the House, but in the present in- 
stance he had been calied to speak to a friend at 


‘the door, and was inadvertently standing outside 


of the bar when his name was called. The Speaker 
said it could only be. done: by general consent. 
Several members objecting, Mr. Menil desired it 
to be understood, then, that if he had been present, 
or was now permiited so to do, he would vote 
against the bill. 

[Mr. POPE, who had left the Hall on some pri- 
vate business a few minutes before, and failed to 
return before the yeas and nays had all been 
called, made an earnest appeal for leave to have 
his name recorded, observing that he had voted for 
the third reading of the bill, and would have voted 
for its passege; but, in conformity with universal 
precedent, leave was refused. ] 

Mr. JOHN C. CLARK rose and moved a re- 
consideration of the vote by which the bill had 
just been passed; on which motion Mr. C. demand- 
ed the previous question. 

After some conversation between Mr. PROFFIT 
and the SPEAKER, on a point of order— 

The question was put, and the demand for the 
previous question was seconded. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Indiana asked the yeas and 
nays on ordering the main question; which were 
ordered, and being taken, were yeas 120, nays 91. 

So the main question was ordered. 

Which main question being on the motion te re~ 
consider the vote on the final passage of the bill—- 

Mr. MILLER of Missouri asked the yeas and 
nays; which were ordered. 

Mr. PROFFIT aslied leave to be excused from 
voting, and assigned his reasons for so doing. 
Having done which, Mr. P. withdrew the motion 
to be excused. 

And the question “Shall the vote be reconsider- 
ed?” was then taken, and decided in the negative, 
as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. L. W. Andrews, Arrington, 
Atherton, Banks, Bidlack, Borden, Bowne, Boyd, 
Brewster, A. V. Brown, Charles Brown, Burke, 
Sampson H., Butler, Wm. O. Butler, Green W. 
Caldwell, P. C. Caldwell, John Campbell, Cary, 
Chapman, Clifford, Clinton, Cross, Daniel, R. D. 
Davis, J. B. Dawson, Dean, Dimock, Doan, Doig, 
J. C. Edwards, Ferris, John G. Floyd, Charles 
A. Fioyd, Fornance, Gerry, Gilmer, William O. 
Goode, Gordon, Gustine, John Hastings, Hays, 
Hopkins, Houston, Hubard, Hunter, Ingersoll, 
William W. Irwin, Jack, Cave Johnson, J. W. 
Jones, A. Kennedy, Lewis, Litefield, Lowell, A. 
McClellan, Robert McC:ellan, McKay, McKeon, 
Mallory, Marchand, Alfred Marshall, J. Phomp- 
son Mason, Mathews, Medill, Milter, Newhard, 
Oliver, Parmenter, Patridge, Payne, Pickens, 
Plumer, Profit, Reding, Riggs, Rogers, Roosevelt, 
Saltonsiall, Sanford, Saunders, Shaw, Shields, 
Slade, Snyder, Steenyod, Sumter, Swency, John B. 
Thompson, Turney, Van Buren, Van Rensselaer, 
Ward, Watterson, Weller, Westbrook, James W. 
Williams, Winthrop, Wise, and Weod—99. 

NAYS—Messis. Adams, Allen, 8. J. Andrews, 
Arnold, Ayerigg, Babcock, Baker, Barnard, Bar- 
ton, Birdseye, Black, Blair, Boardman, Botts, 
Briggs, Brockway, Bronson, Milton Brown, J, 
Brown, Burnell, William Butler, Wm. R. Gamp- 
bell, Thomas J. Campbell, Caruthers, Childs, Chit- 
tenden, John C. Clark, Cowen, Cranston, Cravens, 
Cushing; Garrett Davi, Wm. C. Dawson, De. 
berry, Fessenden, Fillmore, A. Lawrence Foster, 
Gamble, Gates, Gentry, Giddings, Goggin, Patrick 
G. Goode, Graham, Green, Greig, Habersham, 
Hall, Halstead, William S. Hastings, Henry, 
Howard, Hudson, James, Isaac D, Jones, J.P. 
Kennedy, King, Lane, Lawrence, Linn, Thomas 
F. Marshall, Samson Mason, Mathiot, Mat- 
tocks, Maxwell, Maynard, Meriwether, Moore, 
Morgan, Morris, Morrow, Nisbet, Osborne, Ows- 
ley, Pendleton, Pope, Powell, Ramsey, Benjamin 
Randall, Alexander Randall, Randolph, Rencher, 
Ridgway, Rodney, Russell, Sergeant, Shepperd 
Simonton, Smith, Scllers, Sprigg, Stanly, Stokeley, 
Stratton, Stuart, Summers, ‘Taliaferro, Richard Ww. 


Thompson, Tillinghast, Toland, Tomlinson, Trip- 
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lett, Trumbull, Underwood, Warren, Washington, 
Edward D. White, Jossph L. White, Thomas 
W. Williams, Lewis Williams, C. H. Williams, 
Joseph L. Williams, Yorke, Augustus Young, 
and John Young—115. 


So the vote was not reconsidered. 
And the SPEAKER having read the title, and 


put the question “Shall this be the title of-the 
bili?” 


Mr. WISE rose and moved to amend the same, 
by striking out the title just read, and inserting in 


lieu thereof the words “a bill to violate the com» 


promise act of 24 March, 1833.” He said that 
every head should suit its body, and every body 
should suil its head. Every caption shouid suit its 
chapter, and the chapter shculd suit the caption. 
So should the title of a bill suit the bill itself If 
the opportunity had been given of recording the 
yeas and nays upon certain amendments made in 
Committee of the Whole, he should not have oc- 
cupied the time of the House in putting a vain ques- 
tion; for a vain question, he was satisfied it would 
be. If the amendment which he had offered in 
Committee of the whole relaiive to unbleached 
linens; if be could have bad the yeas and nays cn 
that question, he would have been content to let 
the bill pass with its original tue. The cotton 
bagging of Kentucky already bad a protection of 
three and a half per cent. and this bill gave it an 
additional protection of seventeen anda half per 
cent. under the form of bleached and unbleached 
linens, which was in direct violation of the 
fourth section of the compromise act. He 
sheuld have been glad to have had the yeas 
and nays on this question, and to bave made 
some remarks on this and other questions, but the 
House had adopted the “Shrewsbury clocksystem, 
and we have, said he if [ may bs allowed the 
expression, unminded ourseive-, andcessed to be 
thinking and speaking legislators, to become mere 
voting machines. Tie regretted that the House 
had not adopted the resolution of the gentleman 
from Indiana, providing fer taking the yeas and 
hays on questions in Committee of the Whole. 
Had this been done, the country would have seen 
what members voted for giving an additional pro- 
tection to cotton bagging, and who had voted 
azainst ihe amendment of the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Hepmis] to strike out raw 
hides. It would have been scen who were willing 
to break up the compromise act of 1933. As he 
had remarked on a former oce:sion, if cotton could 
stand this bill, so could .yellow corn. In the 
course of his remarks, Mr. W. referred to the ge- 
neral state of our commercial relations with France 
and Germany. ‘These showed, ssid Mr. W. that 
the balance of trade was. in our favor. And he 
would say to those gentlemen especially who voted 
for this bul, that he should have been glad fo see 
the yeas and nays in relation to the articles on 
which retaliatory duiies were proposed to ba laid. 
This bill, however, did not bear ax hard on France 
as it did on Germany, for France seads to us the 
finer silks, while G sends viiks of a coarser 
deseription. Fie should like to have seen the yeas 
and nays en the test question that was cilered in re» 
lation to the trade of Germany; and he thought they 
would have been excelent polilical capital to be 
used in the next eleciions. As there had beea no 
opportunity given to test the qvrestion upon 
tase puints by yeas and nays, gentlemea would 
now be able to escape from ail responsibilt- 
ty, and might say that they were obliged 
to take the whole bill or nothing. Gentlemen 
spoke of taking upon themselyes the responsibility 
of this bill. Sir, this is the way in which they 
take responsibility by having important quesiions 
decided in cominitice of the whole, and a rale that 
prohibits the yeas and nays from being taken in 
that stage of the proceedings. The official organ 
-=the Wational  Intelligencer—ihis morning an- 
nounced that this bill was bat a temporary mea- 
sure. This he was already aware of. He had 
said, when he was up last, that this. bill would 
barely have time to unsettle all our commercial 
relations, when it would be followed by another 
and a stronger measure of the same kind: that for 
ths present it would operate as a bounty in favor of 


those who had goods un hand to the great detri- 
ment of the importer and agriculinrist. 

Mr. FILLMORE here called Mr. W. to order 
on the ground of irrelevancy. 

Mr. WISE insisted that he was speaking direct- 
ly to the point. His amendment proposed to enti- 
tle the bill “au act to violafe the compromise act of 
1833. This brought in the whole merits of the 
amendments, and he was endeavoring to show that 
it did violate it in important particulars. He knew 
what he was about. 

‘The SPEAKER decided that the gentleman 
from Virginia was in order. ` i 

Mr, WISE continued. The title of a bil, 
said he, is one thing, and its meaning is another. 
It was time that this humbuggery of titles should 
cease, and that they should honestly express the 
purport and intents of the bills they belong to. For 
his part he wanted to call a spade a spade, and 
all things by their right names. Many gentle- 
men, in his opinion, thought they had gained a 
great point in this violation of the compromise act. 
They would come here next winter with a large 
majority, and remodel the tariff as they please, 
without having the compromise to stand in their 
way. It was trae, that many of them professed 
not to be in favor of excessive duties; but this was 
the case only with those representing the large ca- 
pitalists, who knew that high duties would produce 
great competition. But capital was warred upon 
by the many, and the people of this country woutd 
not long brook monopolies. Tre smaller capital- 
ists would vote them down, and insist upom com- 
ing in for their share of the advantages to be de- 
rived from a protective tariff. The gentlemen here 
who represented the smaller manufacturing esta- 
blishmen's had kept their mouths shut, knowing 
that by the passage of this bill a principle was esta- 


blished which would enable them to comnete with 
their more wealthy neighbors. They will then, 
said Mr. W. icl] you, in tbe language of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] that the 
compromise is thrown to the dogs. Ay, sir, it 
will then be a bone without any meat on it, for the 
dogs tognaw. Gentlemen might call it, he said, 
ultraism; but ke called the compromise the middle 
ground between the two extremes, and on that mid- 
dle ground he took his stand. He knew that these 
sentiments were not agreeable to some gentle- 
men.. Some of them had told him that 
he was net to Jead them, but there were some gen- 
tlemen be would not lead if he could. He would 
not be leader of a corporal’s. guard of them; and if 
they were in his ranks he would drive them off, 
for they would drag so heavy ihat they! would keep 
a giant back. He was glad to hear from the gen- 
teman from North Carolina that the Whigs who 
weve fighting the batiles of the South by opposing 
the violation of the compromise act were not to be 
prescribed. He was glad that they were not to be 
read outof the Whig church because they were wil- 
ling to vote with the Loco Focos against the policy 
cf a protective tariff. Hbe was glad that so much 
charity was to ba shown them—for, at the begin- 


ning of the session the gentleman reminded him of- 


the Pope at the Vatican, when he was standing 
with papal authority over that House, and issuir g 
his buils, disclaiming him pro forma. Mr. W. af- 
ter a few more remarks, withdrew his amendment. 

Mr. BIDLACK moved to amend the said title 
by addiag thereto the following words: 

“And by a tax onthe producing classes to make up the con- 
templated deficiency in the Treasury, arising from the antici- 


pated distribution of the proceeds ofthe public domain, for the 
benefit of stockjobbers, loanholders, and speculators.” 


Mr. TRIPLETT inquired of the Speaker 
whether, after a bill had been passed by the House, 
it was in order fsr a member to insult the majority 
by spreading upon its journal a pretended title of 
this description. 

The SPEAKER replied that he did not see any 
thing in the phraseology of the proposed amend- 
ment that amounted toan insult to the House. 

Mr. BIDLACK said he had drawn the amend- 
ment hastiy, and she uld be very sorry if any gen- 
tiemen suppesed he wished to impugn their mo- 
tives. It was not in his nature to srraign the 
motives of others. It wasa mere difference of 
opinion as to the proper name for the bill. ` Sir, 
(said Mr. B.) I am one of those who think things 


should be called by their right names; and he 
lieved the title which he had’ proposed ‘forthe bill, 
was the best description that could be given to it. 
For himself, be most -firmly believed, whatever 
gentlemen might think, ihe operations of the bill 
would be to tax tea and. coffee, and o'her nevéssa~ 
ries of life, consumed alike by ell classes; whileit 
exempted from tax, railroad iron and other articles 

for the b.nefit of corporations. i TTA 

He went on to show that the tax upon tég, and 
coffee of more than two and a half millions of dol’ 
lars, was intended to supply that amountsubtract= 
ed annually by the contemplated distribution of the 
proceeds of the sales of the public lands, * Mr. B; 
was desirous for an early and final adjournment, 
and had, therefore, forborne from consuming time 
in the previous discussion; but he was anxious that 
this most unjust proposition should be brought upon’ 
its face in connection with the bill which had‘ren- 
dered it necessary, and that it should go: forth to. 
the world with i's proper name upon its front.: He 
knew the majority would be opposed to.it; and. 
would vote it down; and having briefly expressed 
h's opinion of the bill, he would withdraw the 
amendment, rather than consume time in the vote 
or discussion upon it. HO ESE eS 

Mr. BURNELL replied at length to Mr. BID- 
LACK, and asked where the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania was when an amendment was pro- 
posed by his collesgue to exempt tea and coffee. 

Mr. BIDLACK rose and was understood to say, 
I voted for the amendment exempting tea and 
coffve. I desire, also, to inquire of the Speaker 
what is the question befcre the House?) eo | | 

Mr. BURNELL. So the argumentum ad homi- 
nem, it appears, is scmetimes effective. : 

Mr. BIDLACK rose again to withdraw his 
amendment. 

Mr. BURNELL insisted that the gentleman 
could not withdraw his amendment whilst he (Mr. 
BurneLL) was on the floor. f 

And the SPEAKER so decided. ho tee 5 

Afier seme further remarks from Mr, BUR- 

r. BIDLACK withdrew his amendment, «°° ° 

And the question then being on the original tide 
of the bill, me ee A 

The previous question was put and seconded. 

The main question (being on the title of the bill} 
was ordered, and being taken, was decided in‘the 
affirmative. ; ; 

So the House determined that the tile should be 
“A bill in relaticn to duties and drawbacks.” 

And then, on motion of Mr. BRIGGS, 
The House adjourned. 


IN SENATE, oe 
Monnay, August 2, 1841, ° : 

The following memorials and petitions Were pte» 
sented, viz: É : 

By Mr. WRIGHT: From the Chamber’ of 
Commerce cf the city of New York, remonstrating 
against the passage of the tariff bill in its present 
shape. Referred to the Committee on Finonee, 
and ordered to be printed. 

Atso, f om a number of merchants and mercan 
tile traders on the same subject. Referred tothe 
Committee on Finance, and ordered to be printed: 

Also, from citizens of Niagara, New York, rés - 
monstrating against the ‘distribution ‘of. the. pro- 
ceeds of the public lands. : ee 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: A remonstrance from 
some of the merchan's of Philadelphia against the 
passage of a bankrupt bill. ‘The remonstrance 
states that the bill took them by surprise; that it 
deeply affects their interests, &c. : a 

Mr. B. said the memorial was'a little out of time, 
the bill having been’ passed and gone from thè 
body. He would therefore move enly to Jay it on 
the table. cpa 

By Mr. TALLMADGE: From citizens of Mo- 
riab, N. Y. strongly urging the passage of a gene- 
ral bankrupt Jaw. or f 

Mr. T. said this was also a litle out of time, but 
the object, so far as the Senate was concerned, had 
been attained. S is 

Also, from a very large number of citizens/of 
New York, in favor ofa National Bank. . Laid‘on: 
the table, and ordered to be printed, ` ee: 
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: Also, the proceedings of a meeting in Rochester, 
New York, in favor of a bankrapt Jaw. Laid on 
the table, and ordered to be printed. 

Also, from four or five hundred citizens of New 
York, asking an increase of duty on watches, parts, 
of watches, pearls, jewellery; &c. Referred to the 
Committee on Finance. Ae ahs 

By. Mr. KING: From citizens of Alabama, iu- 
tending to migrate to.the Oregon Territory. The 
memorialists desire to go. by the Isthmus as the 
best route, and ask that arrangements may be 
made by the Government to proiect them under the 
laws of the United States when they reach there. 
Mr. K. said many of the memorialists were per- 
sona'ly: known to him, and were men of worth. 
He did not think that any action could be had on 
the memorial at this session, but early at the next 
session he would feel it his duty to take the mat- 
ter.up. 

Mr: LINN was glad to hear the remarks of the 
Senator from Alabama. There were now upwards 
of a thousand American citizens in the Territory 
of Oregon, subjected entirely to the laws of the 
Hudson Bay Company. He Mr. L. had lately 
seen a gentleman from that region who gave him a 
glorious account of the settlement, its prosperous 
and happy condition, &c. The memorial was laid 
on:the table. : 


By Mr. EVANS: From. citizens of Maine, in 
favor of a bankrupt law. Laid on the table. 


By Mr. CLAY: From manufacturers of glass, 
Stating that if a duty was placed on the articles 
now admitted free of duty, used in the manufac- 
ture of that article, it would act injuriously to the 
interests of the manufacturers. Referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


By Mr. MILLER: From manufacturers of silk 
hats, of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Newark, New Jersey, praying that a duty may not 
be imposed on plush, used in the manufacture 
of silk hats. Referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 


‘Mr. CALHOUN presented the proceedings of a 
large and respectable portion of the Democratic 
citizens of Cumberland county, Virginia, held at 
the court-house of said county, July 96, 1841, at 
which Col. James Isbell was appointed chairman, 
and Samuei: Hobson secretary. A committee, 
consisting ot Robert Henderson, John W. Wilson, 
John C. Page, Benjamin Allen, John P. Wilson, 
William B. Crowder, and John Garroit, esquires, 
were appointed to draft resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted. The resolutions assert that 
it is the right and duty of the people, when mea- 
sures are proposed involving the public weal, to 
express their sentiments thereon. They regard the 
incorporation of a National Bank as an act of 
usurpation by Congress, unsanctioned by the Con- 
stitution—a proposition to confer the power having 
been twice rejected by the Convention. That they 
regard a National Bank as an institution of deadly 
hostility to the principles of our Government, and 
mischievous to the interests of our country. That, 
solemnly impressed with the conviction of the un- 
constitutionality and injurious tendency of a Na- 
tional Bank, should one be established by the 
present or any future Congress, no matter by what 
name, or where located, they hold it to be the 

‘rightand bounden duty of any succeeding Con- 
gress, whenever the people shall have given it. the 
power, to “clear away the rubbish” and to esta- 
blish. in its place a system compatible with the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, and with the spirit of 
our Republican institutions. In a word, they go 
decidedly for the REPEAL of its charier. They 
deny that in the election of General Harrison tke 
people decided in favor of a Nationa} Bank, as in 
Virginia both General Harrison and Me. Tyler 
were supported on the grounds of their hostility to 
that iastitution. They utterly disapprove an! 
condemn the proposition to distribute the proceeds 
of. the sales of the public lands, as a measure nn- 
Warranted by the Constitution, and insidiously de- 
signed-as af entering wedge of a system combin- 
ivg an indirect assumption of ihe debts of the 
States, with” a protective tarif, against both of 
which they enter their solemn protesi and remon- 
strance, They. express their opinion that the pre- 


sent extra session of Congress wasentirely uncalled 

for by the public inicrest.. . ; ; 
Mr. C. said, he heartily concurred in the sen- 

timents expressed in these resolutions. He con- 


_Sidered the Bank charter of this extra session no- 


thing less than the entering wedge of the American 
system. It was not his intention to accompany 
these resolutions with any lengthy remarks of his 
own. It had been asserted with seeming confi- 
dence, as if undeniable, from the very beginning 
of this exfra session, that the people of the United 
States had at the late Presidential election decided 
the question of a National Bank. This he wholly 
denied: the people of Virginia, North Carolina, 
and several other States, denied it. The great 
bady of the people of the United States were not 
in favor of any National Bank; in many of the 
States there is a violent opposition to any measure 
of the kind. 

Mr. HENDERSON rose to notice one expres- 
sion in this petition, which he had also noticed in 
several others, which no Senator had undertook to 
sustain by his argument—it had become a hack- 
neyed phrase in these petitions——viz: the unconsti- 
tutionality of a National Bank; and that the ques- 
tion of its constitutionality was raised in the con- 
vention that framed the Constitution. This asser- 
tion he denied, and should be ready to defend his 
position when the subject should be discussed. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama said he could not con- 
sent to Jet the remarks. which had just fallen from 
ihe Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HENDERSON] 
pass altogether without notice and uncontroverted. 
He said he had, with no little surprise, heard that 
Senator deny that the proposition bad been made 
in the convention which framed the Constitution, 
to give Congress the power to create a National 
Bank. The Senator from Mississippi alleged that 
though it had been often asserted that such a pro- 
position had been made in the convention and re- 
jected, no one had attempted here to sustain the 
fact by proof; and he insisted that the assertion 
must be unfounded. Now he (Mr. C,) had heard 
this declaration with some astonishment; for, on a 
former occasion, he bad, himself, adverted te the 
subject, and had adduced what he considered very 
satisfactory evidence in support of the proposition. 

{Here Mr. Henperson remarked that he intend- 
ed to be understood as saying, that no attempt to 
sustain the position had been made in the 
course of the debate on the Bank bill, which had 
passed the Senate at the present session } 

Mr. C. remarked that it was by no means neces- 
sary to show that any such propesition had been 
made and rejected in the convention, to establish 
the unconstitntiona‘ity of a National Bank. He 
said it was sufficient. for those who were opposed 
to such an institution to maintain that no such 
power was expressly granted to Congress by the 
Constitution; and, in connection, to rely on that 
article which expressly declares that the powers 
nol delegated by that instrument were reserved to 
the Staies respectively, or to the people. The op- 
ponents of a Bank might in vain call on its friends 
to show any clause of the Constitution which grant- 
ed the power in question; and they might as tri- 
umphantiy defy them to show that the exercise of 
such a power was necessary and proper to carry 
into effect those which were delegated. He said 
experience had abundantly proved that a National 
Bank was not indispensable to give effeet to the 
granted powers; and that was the true meaning of 
the term. ‘‘necessary.” 7 

But, Mr. C. ssid, to come more immediately to 
the point made by the Senator from Mississippi, it 
could be easily shown that if had been, at least 
twice, proposed in the convention by Mr. Madise 
to give Congre:s the power to create corporations 
and that it failed oa each ocension. 

{Here Mr. Hewperson was understood to say, 
that the power to create a corporation would not 
include the power to erratea Bank] 

Mr. C. asked him if a Bank could be established 
without an act of incorporation? 

Mr, HENDERSON replied it could. 

Mr. CLAY replied, though there might be pri- 
vate bankers, er private banking companies, with- 
out an act of incorporation, that he had never 
known a publie institution of the kind which was 


not a corporation. ‘That was the understanding of 
the whole country now, and it was equally so 
when the Constitution was adopted, as would suf- 
ficiently appear by a portion of its history, which 
he would presently bring to the notice of the Se- 
nate. He said the Bank established in 1791 was 
a corporation--so was that which was established 
in 1816—and the bill which had passed the Senate 
the other day, also, created a corporation, to be 
called the “Fiscal Bank of the United States.” In- 
deed, every attempt heretofore made to establish a 
National Bank had been by acts of incorporation— 
no other plan, so far as he (Mr. ©.) was advised, 


‘had been attempted by Congress in more than halt 


a century} 

Mr. C. said Mr. Madison. had, in the first place, 
submitted a proposition, in the convention, to give 
Congress the power to create corporations, amongst 
various other powers, some of which had been 
adopted, and now composed parts of the Constitu- 
tion; but the committee to whom the subject was 
referred, had repudiated the power in question and 
refused to give it their sanction. Ata subsequent 
stage of the session, the same gentleman moved to 
grant the same power, by way of amendment to a 
motion which had been made by Dr. Franklin; 
and, as the subject was one of deep and pervading 
interest, Mr. C. said he would detain the Senate 
by reading the account given of it by Mr. Madison 
himself. He then read from the 3d volume of the 


Madison papers, pages 1576 and 1577, as follows: 

“Dr. Franklin® moved to add, after the words ‘post roads,’ 
article 1, section 8, a power ‘to provide for cutting canals 
where deemed necessary,’ 

“Mr, Wilson seconded the motion. 

“Mr, Sherman objected. The expense in such cases will fall 
on the United States, and the benefit accrue to the places where 
the canals may be cut. 

“Mr, Wilson. Instead of being an expense to the United 
States, they may be made a source of revenue. g 

“Mr. Madison suggested an enlargement of the motion into a 
power ‘to grant charters of incorporation where the interest of 
the United States might require, and the legislative provisions 
of individual States may be incompetent.’ His primary object 
was, however, to secure an easy communication between the 
States, which the free intercourse now to be opened seemed to 
call for. he political obstacles being removed, a removal of 
the natural ones, as far as possible, ought to follow. 

“Mr. Randol ph seconded the proposition. 

“Mr. King though the power unnecessary. 

“Mr. Wilson. It isnecessary to prevent a State from ob- 
structing the general welfare. 

“Mr. King. The States will be prejudiced and divided into 
parties by it. In Philadelphia and New York it will be re- 
ferred to the establishment ofa Bank, which has been a subject 
of cantention in those cities. In other places it will be referred 
to mercantile monopolies, 

“Mr, Wilson mentioned the importance of facilitating, by ca- 
nals, the communicaiion with the western settlements. As to 
banks, he did not think with Mr. King, that the power in that 
point of view would excite the prejudices and parties appre: 
hended. As to mercantile monopolies, they are already in- 
cluded in the power to regulate trade. 

“Col. Mason was for limiting the power to the single case of 
canals. He was afraid of monopolies of every sort, which he 
did not think were by any means already implied by the Con- 
stitution, as supposed by Mr. Wilson. 

-“The motion being so modified as to admit a distinct ques- 
tion specifying and lirnıted to the case of canals. 

“Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Georgia.—Aye, 3. - 

“New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Mew Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, North Carolina, and South Carolina — 
No, 8. 

“The oiher part fell, of course, as including the power re- 
jected.” 


*This motion, by Dr. Franklin, not stated in the printed jour- 
nal, as are some other motions., 

Mr. Cray then remarked, it couid no longer 
be controverted, tbat it had been proposed in the 
common to give Congress the power “to grant 
charters of incorporation; and it was equally 
clear that it was understood by the members of 
of that enlightened body, that the power to grant 
charters of incorporation did include the power to 
create a National Bank, 

Mr. Kine gistincily said: “The States will be 
prejudiced and divided into parties by it. In Phila- 
delpbia and New York it will be referred to the 
establishment of a National Bank, which has been 
a subject cf contention in those ciies.” 

Here (Mr. ©. said) it was shown that the first, 
and obviously the chief ground relied on in op- 
position to the motion by Mr. Rufus King, than 
whom no member of the body was, perhaps, more 
distinguished for intellectual power and discrimi- 
na‘ion, was that it would be ‘referred to the esta- 
bhishment of a National Bank.” The very first 
idea that struck his mind was, that the power to 
create a corporation was a power to createa Bank. 
And did any member of that enlightened body 
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deny the factor raiveany question of the sound- 
ness of his construction? No, sir, no. So far from 
coutroverting the opinion of Mr. King on that 
point, Mr. Wilson virtually admits its correctness, 
by remarking: “as to banks, he did not agree with 
Mr. King that the power in that point of view would 
excite the prejudices and parties apprehended.” He 
admitted, in effect, that the power to create a Bank 
would be embraced in Mr. Madison’s motion; but 
he denied that it would excite “ihe prejudices and 
parties apprehended,” orin other words, be as un- 
popular as was supposed. 

Upon the suggestion of Colonel Mason, the mo- 
tion wasso modified, as to take the question, in 
the first place on Dr. Franklin’s proposition; and 
what was the result? Why the motion was lost; 
only three States voticg in the affirmative, and eight 
in the negative. And Mr. Madison remarks: 

“The other part fell of course, as included in the 
power rejected.” 

Mr.C. said this evidence would seem to be suf- 
ficient, of itself, to settle the question; but it did 
not stand uncorroborated. Long before the publi- 
cation of the book froa: which he had read, the 
fact had been asserted, and reiterated again and 
again. Mr. Madison, in his speech against the 
Bank, which was chartered in the year 1791, be- 
sides arguing against the policy and expediency of 
the measure, amongst other things, used the fol- 

_ lowing language: 

“In making these remarks on the merits of the bill, he had 
régerved to himself the right to deny the authority of Congress 
to pass it. He had entertained this opinion from the date of 
the Constitution. His impression might perhaps be the 
stronger because he well recollected that a power to grant 
charters of incorporation hud been proposed in the Gene- 
ral ahaa and rejected” +4th vol. Cong. Debates of 

Here Mr. Madison “reserved to himself the 
right to deny the authority of Congress to pass” 
the Bank charter: and why did he do so? ‘‘Be- 
cause he well recollected that a power to grant 
charters of incorporation had been proposed in the 
General Convention, and rejected.” Is it not ma- 
nifest, fromm this remark, that Mr. Madison under- 
stood the power to charter an incorporation, and 
createa Bank, as one and the same thing? Does 
he not treat them as identical? Sir, said Mr. C. 
no one can deny it. g 

- Tothe same point, Mr. Œ. said, we also had the 
evidence of that great man, and distinguished pa- 
triot, Mr. Jefferson, who, although not a member 
of the convention, was cotemporary with it, and 
probably knew more of its seeret history than any 
man who did not belong to that body. When 
called on by Gen. Washington te give his cpinion 
of the Bank charter which passed in 1791, he ad- 
verted to the fac’, now attempted to be denied, and 
in that important state paper he made the following 
remark: f 

“It ìs known that the very power tocreatea Bank now pro- 
posed as @ means, wasrejected as an end by the convention 
which formed the Constitution. A proposition was made to 
them toauthorize Congress to open canals, and an amendatory 
one,to empower them to incorporate. But the whole was re- 
jected; and one of the reasons of rejection urged in the debate 
was, that they then wouldhave a power to erecta Bank which 
would render the great cities, where there were piejudices 
and jealousies on that subject, adverse to the reception of the 
Constitution.” 

{vis thus seen, ssid Mr. C. that Mr. Jefferson, 


on that grave occasion, alluded to this very power 
to charter corporations, as identical with that to 
create a Bank. He spoke of it, not as matter of 
opinion, or conjecture, but as a historical truth, 
that the proposition to grant to Congress the power 
to charter corporations involved the power to ere- 
ate a Bank—and said “the whole was rejected.” 
Mr. C. remarked, such was the high and incon- 
trovertible evidence on which the opponents of a 
National Bank rested their assertion, that a mo- 
tion had been made. to confer the power on Con- 
gress to create such an institution, and that that 
motion had been rejected in the convention. Could 
any thing more conclusive be shown? Could any 
one doubt the auihority or verity of the Madison 
papers? Could any one suppose, for a moment, 
that their venerated author eiher misunderstood 
or misrepresented any important proposition, which 
was ever made in that body, of which he was 
himself a distinguished member? This book was 
not made up for selfish or temporary purposes—it 
was never published till after his death—he had 
no possible motive for misrepresentation. He made 


a public declaration to the same effect in Congress, 
in 1791—and so one coniroverted its ruth. Mr. 
Jefferson stated the same facts, as we have seen, 
inhis opinion given to General Washington, on 
the constitutionality of the first Bank charter; yet 
he too has remained uncontradicted. And, sir, 
sball the truth of the record and the-eredibility of 
our Jefferson and our Madison be called in ques- 
tion, at this late day? No one would have ven- 
tured to impeach their veracity while living, and 
the respect and. veneration of their country for 
their memories, will be a shield of protection to 
their reputations when dead. 

He, Mr. C. trusted that a large majority of the 
American people, hereafter, as heretofore, wouid 
continue to deny Congress the power which the 
Senator asseris the Constitution confers, but which 
it is manifest the Convention refused to grant. 

Mr. HENDERSON reiterated his assertion that 


there was no subject before the Convention in | 


which the Bank question was at issue, and staied 
his views of what Mr. Madison meant. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama asked the Senator from 
Mississippi to allow him to call bis attention to 
what Mr. Madison had said; and read again from 
Mr. Madison’s speech against the Bank in ’91, his 
assertion, that “he well reeollected that a power to 
grant charters of incorporation had been pro- 
posed in the general convention and rejected.” 

Mr. HENDERSON contended that it was not 
meant that the convention should negative the 
power, but that it should not then assert it 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama remarked that he had 
not anticipated this question, and consequenily had 
not come prepared with. ali the authority which 
might be adduced to prove that the proposition to 
grant Congress the power to create a National 
Bank had been made-and rejected in the conven- 
tion. But he had now an additional authority, 
which he would bring to the notice of the Senate. 
He would read a paragraph from the 4th vol. of 
Mir. Jefferson’s works, page 506, which was full to 
the point, and furnished irrefiagable evidence of 
ihe fact for which he bad contended. In relating 
a conversation, which seems to have taken place 
at dinner, on the 11th of March, 1798, Mr. Jeffer- 
son speaks as follows: - 


“Baldwin mentions at table the following fact. When the 
Bank bill was under discussion in the House of Representa. 
tives, Judge Wilson came in, and was standing by Baldwin. 
Baldwin reminded him of the following fact, which passed in 
the grand convention. Among the enumerated powers given 
to Congress, was one to erect corporations. It was, on debate, 
struck out. Several particular powers were then_ proposed. 
Among others, Revert Morris proposed to give Congress a 
power to establish a National Bank. Gouverneur Morris 
opposed it, observing that it was extremely doubtful whether 
the Constitution they were framing could ever be passed at all 
by the people of America; that to give it its best chance, how- 
ever, they should make it as palatable as possible, and put 
nothing into it, not very essential, which might raise up ene- 
mies; that his colleague (Rebert Morris) well knew that ‘a 
bank’ was in their State (Pennsylvania) the very watchword of 
party; that a bank had been the great bone of contention be- 
tween the two parties of the State, from the establishment of 
their constitution, having been erected, put down, and erected 
again, as either party preponderated; that, therefore, to insert 
this power would instantly enlist against the whole instrument 
the whole of the anti-bank party in Pennsylvania. Whereupon 
it was rejected, as was every other special pewer, except that of 
giving copy rights to authors, and patents to inventors; the 
general power of incorporating being whittled down to this 
shred. Wilson agreed to the fact.” 

Now, said Mr. C. this evidence sould settle the 
question raised by the Senator from Mississippi, in- 
contestably. We are no longer dependent on the 
construction, theugh sufficiently indisputable, that 
the power to grant corporations was proposed and 
rejected; and that such power necessarily involved 
that to create a Bank. We here have it established 
by the testimony of members of the convention and 
their cotemporaries, that a motion was made speci- 
fically “to give Congress a power to establish a 
National Bank,” and that, after explanation and 
discussion, ‘ut was rejected.” : 

Having suck evidence io sustain the fact which 
had been controveried by the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, it should excite no surprise, Mr. C. thought, 
that the epponents of a Bank had so often repeated 
its assertion. And he could assure that Senator 
that it would continue to be repeated and reiterated, 
not only here, but throughout the Union—not only 
now, but on all occasions hereafter, until this evi- 
dence was destroyed, that the Constitution neither 
eonfers, nor was intended to confer, the power to 
create a National Bank; but, on the contrary, that 


| the convention which framed that instrument-repu« 


diated and rejected the proposition in every form. 

Mr. HENDERSON ‘said that Mr. Jefferson’s 
note had led to the whole error.: Mr. Jefferson 
was not in the convention, being'a member of Gen. 
Washington’s cabinet at the. time, 0.0005) 989 

Mr. CALHOUN said; if-there was nothing. else’ 
to repel the assault made, by the Senator from Mis 
sissippi on their proceedings, the: extract read by: 
the Senator from Alabama from : Mr.: Madison's 
speech on the Bank bill, in 1791, would: be suffi- 
cient. It asserts that- a. proposition was: made-in. 
the, convention to give Congress the power to grant 
charters of incorporation, and that it- was rejected. 
The only poiat, then, is,- was it intended, in the 
proposed grant of power, to comprehend ‘the right 
of chartering a Bank? The general. term of the 
proposition is, one would suppose, sufficient. 10:de= 
cide that; but if it is not, the fact that -be stated it, 
in order to show that the convention, by: rejecting 
tze proposition, intended to withhold the. posver:of 
chartering a Bank, is decisive, and fully. -justifies 
the assertion in these proceedings, that . the power: 
to grant the right of chartering a Bank was refused 
by the convention. If confirmation of , so clear & 
deduction is wanting, it would be found in ‘the 
other authorities adduced by the Senator from Ala» 
bama. ` ae 

We on this side would have been glad to meet 
those on the other side of the chamber on the broad 
question of the constitutionality of a Bank; but we 
undersiand them as declining the discussion : or 
the ground that it was settled by precedents, and the. 
decision of the Supreme Court. We deny that it. 
has, or can beso settled. The precedents are: hott: 
ways, and the court declined the decision of ithe 
question by deciding that it belonged to Congress 
to determine whether an act is necessary and pro- 
per to execute any of the granted powers. But we 
take higher ground, and hold, that had the prece- 
dents been all one way, and the decision of the 
court directly on the point, they could not overrule 
the Constitution. We hold that. to -be the-para- ` 
mount authority, which controls all others» | <+: 

Mr. MOREHEAD said he would like to see- 
the authority from which the Senator concluded. 
the proposition of a Bank had been- referred to: the 
convention and rejected. faye taal 

Mr. CALHOUN, in answer, read the extracts’ 
from Mr. Madison’s speech, above referred to, ace 
compauied by remarks, going to show that it fully 
sustained the grounds he had taken. j a 

Mr. MOREHEAD went into some details. to 
show that the question of a Bank was not then 
tested. : 

Mr, ARCHER would undertake to say that no 
such sentiment as that of repeal would be held by ` 
any large or respectable portion of the people. of- 
his State. He utierly repudiated such a-principle - 
himself, and was: confident that it would be repu- 
diated by the peopte of Virginia. 

Mr. CALHOUN said that the Senator mistook 
the resolution. It affirmed nothing, as to the opi- 
nion of the people of Virginia on the subject of re- 
peal. It simply asserted that the Bank was uncon- 
stitutional, mischievous, and deadly hostile ‘to 
liberty; and that, regarding itas such, it was not’ 
only the right but the duty of Congress to ‘répeal the ` 
charter, when there should be a majority against it. 
He (Mr. C.) concurred in the opinion, although 
his regard for contracts was equal to the Senators, 
or any other member of the body. But according 
to his opinion, the highest and most sacred of all 
contracts was that of the Constitution, which form- 
ed the Union, and from which the Government it~ 
self derived its existence. Al} ĉontracts or charters 
in violation of it were null and void. Such'he be- 
lieved to be that of the proposed Bank; and:so be: 


| lieving, he regarded its repeal, not a violation, but 


the upholding the most solemn and binding of all 
contracts—-the Constitution. ae 

In assertitig that this high remedy was appli- 
cable to- this ease, he did not wish to be under-. 
stood that it was his opinion it ought to be applied 
to all questions of doubtful constitutionality;. for. 
instance ‘to those agitated for the first time, or 
passed withéut due notice, on the part of the mix 
norty, of their intention to repeal. © High conside- 
‘rations of expediency would forbid a resort to:such 
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a remedy under such circunistances; ‘but that was 
not this ease. This. is not a new question. It has 
been: agitated for half. a century between the two 
parties which divide the country, and is the most 
Prominent of all the ‘questions in that system of 
measurns on which they have been divided. Just 
at the moment, when that system of which it is the 
head, had -been overthrown, the party friendly to 
the system gained an accidental and temporary vie- 
tory, by causes not necessary to explain at this 
time. Dreading a reaction, they called at this 
unsuitable “season, an extraordinary session, be- 
fore many of: the States had elected members 
for ‘the present Congress, and while two 
are still unrepresented in the other House, 
and one but half represented in this, in 
erder to restore in a single session, a 
systam of measures which had cost half a 
century of. continued and strenuous efforts on 
the part of their opponents to overthrow. To ac- 
tomplish their objects, the most despotic rules have 
been adopted, and a gag put on the liberty of de- 
bate. In order-to secure and give permanency to 
their victory, every effort has been directed to 
foree through a Bank, chartered for twenly years; 
believing, and justly believing, that if one could 
be adopted and continued for so long a period, it 
would cagry in ils train for the same time the 
whole system of which it is the head, debts, tariffs, 
taxes, distribution, and wasteful expenditures. 
Thus thinking, it was de‘ermined to force the bill 
through atali events. It was found it could not 
pass in the form it was introduced. A thing called 
acompromise was patched up to reconcile dif- 


ferences that were in their nature irreconcilable. | 
So monstrous was its characier, that two menibers 


of the party could not vote for it under the hishest 
pressure, but who were induced to absent them- 
selves, in order that a minority might paw it. 
Even ‘then the thing called compromise was adopted 
by asingle vote, and the bill ordered to be en- 
grossed by the same. Had the two absenting Se- 
nators attended, it would have been lost; or had 
Tennessee been fully represented, it would have 
Shared the same fate. lt is, then, clearly a mi- 
nority bill, passed against the sense of the Senate, 
under the false assumption that the question of the 
Bank was put in issue at the late Presidential elec- 
tion, when it is notorious that in many of the 
States, and, among others, Virginia, North Caro- 
fina; and Alabama, it was not only explicitly de- 
nied by the parcy that it constiimted any ‘part of 
the issue, but positively asserted that General Har- 
sison and Mr. Tyler were both opposed to one. 

Such are the circumstances under which the bi | 
has passed this body, and vow those who hive 
thus foreed it through—who know that we regard 
the Bank as unconsiltational, and fatal to freedom 
—hope to frighten us against the discharge of our 
duty to the Constitution and the country, by rait- 
ing a cry against repeal, and tatking about 
the sacredness of charters. They would push 
their doctrines so far, as to place every contract 

‘or charter, however unconstitutional, which an 
Administration party for the time might choose to 
make or grant, above the Constitution; that is, in 
their new-born zeal to preserve contracts, would 
destroy, as he had said, the most binding and sa- 
cred of all contracts, the Constitution: It their doe- 
trines be true, they wonld permit the granting of 
a perpetual bank charter, to regulate and control 
the currency and business of the country for ever, 
and thus, by a single blow, upset the Constitution 
and the liberty of the country. It was in vain that 
such doctrines were preached to him. He agreed 
with the authors of these proceedings, that the 
Bank was uncons:ituiional and fatal, deadly fatal 
to liberty; and thus thinkiog, and after having 
given due notice, he would give his vote cheerful- 
Jy, and with aclear evascience, for a repeal, when- 
ever we should obtain a majority. 

Mr. ARCHER said thai when neither his col- 
league nor himse!f had been made the organs of 
presentation of the proceedings of a meeting, it 
was to be regarded as p esumptive evidence 
that it wasnot the voice of the people of Virginia 
which spoke. He could not tell the gentleman 
ihat bis nullifying doctrines would not prevail in 
Vuginia. They were ready there, at_all times, to 


repudiate such principles. They were as much 
against nullification asthey were against Abolition 

Mr. CALHOUN said that be wonld make no is- 
sue with the Senator, as to what Virginia would 
do. He. left that to be decided by time, trusting 
with confidence to her known devotion to the Con- 
stitution and libæty of the country. He regarded 
the present contest as much a contest for liberty 
as thatof the Revolution was for independence. 
Our ancestors did not throw off dependence on the 
British. Government, to subjugate their posterity 
to a moneyed oligarchy, concentrated in a grea 
National Bank, with all its affiliated interests. . 

It gave no offence to him, that the Senator should 
call repeal, nullification. If it is nullification, he 
[Mr. A.] would find‘bullifiers far more numerous 
than he deems. He saw them all around him, 
and heard their response to what he said. He had 
no apprehension, if this be nullification, that South 
Carolina would stand alone on -thisas she did on 
another memorable occasion. 

Mr. TAPPAN said that the Senator from Mis- 
sippi, [Mr. Henperson | trad commenced by ccm- 
paining of the Senators upon this side, that they 
presented memorials and petition; agaiista Na- 
tional Bank, which asserted that Congress had no 
constitutional power io charter a Bank, and which 
assertion we repeat from time to time on this floor, 
“without even offering to prove such act unconsti- 
tutional.” This is a singular complaint.. Is the 
Senator ignorant that this Government i: a Govern- 
ment of strictly limited and wholly delegated pow- 
ers, and that all powers not delegated to it are ex- 
pressly reserved to the States and the people? Does 
he not know that he, and those with whom he votes, 
hold the affirmative of the proposition and we the 
negative?—that he and they claim that this “vaga- 
bond power,” as it was so emphatically and truly 
called by a distinguished Senator on that side, was 
a power clearly granted in the Constitution? 
Knowing this, how can the Senator call on us to 
prove anegative? On his side this question has 
been treated as a settled question—settled by the 
votes of the people, the decisions of Congress and 
of the Supreme Court, and they have refused to ar- 
gue it here. Repeatedly have we called on them 
to show us in what clause of the Constitution they 
find this power. To these calls they have paid no 
attention; and now they complain of us for not 
proving a negative. Does the Senator expect to 
escape in this way? He and his friends are chal- 
lenged to the proof of their assertion. 
lenge them again. [Mr. Henperson said he did 
hot intend to call for the proof ofa nevative ] Mr. 
President, you, and the whole Sena‘e, can bear wi’- 
ness that the Senator began his speech by com- 
plaining of usin the manner I have sta’ed; if he 
said this inadvertently, or wishes to retract it, 
be it so; I am content. 


dered to be printed. 

Mr. BENTON gave notice that he had a peti- 
tion of the same characier, in the sentiments of 
which he entirely concurred, which he should 
present to-morrow. He gave notice of this 
that gentlemen might be prepared to continue this 
debate. 

Oa motion of Mr. WRIGHT, 

Resolved, ‘That the Committee on the Library be instructed 
to inquire mto the expediency of taking proper measures for 
the distribution of the statistics of the 6:h census now printing 
by law. T 

Mr. LINN submitted the following: 

Resolved, That the President.of the United States. be re. 
quested to give the notice to the British Government which the 
convention of 1527 between the Governments requires, in order 
to put an end to the treaty for the joint occupation of the terri- 
tory of Oregon west of the Rocky Mountains, and which terri- 
tory is now possessed and used by the Hudson Bay Company, 
to the ruin of the Anierican Indian and Fur trade in that guar- 


ter, and conflicting with our inland commerce with the inter- 
nal provinces of Mexico. 


Mr. Atten’s resolution relating to the Execu- 
tive Session being held with open doors, save when 
treaties were under consideration, was then taken 
up. i 

Mr. ALLEN said he would like to take the vote 
when there wasa full Senate. 

Mr. CLAY suggested that some hour be fixed, 
when there could be a full attendance on both 


sides, dnd the simple vote be taken. If the sub- 
| ject should lead to a protraeted discussion, he 


I now chal- | 


The petition was then laid on the table and or- | 


would feel it his duty to move to lay it on the 
table. , : 

Mr. ALLEN said he had no particular desire 
to debate it: he meant, kowever, to offer some ob- 
servations. I: was not to be presumed that the 
vote on such a subject should be taken in silence. 
He would let it lie fer the present, and would call 
itup either to-morrow or next day. __ 

On motion ef Mr. CLAY, the bill from the 
House relating to duties and drawbacks was twice 
read, and referred to the Committee on Finance, 
and ordered to be printed. : 

Oa motion of Mr. SMITH of Indiana, the bill 
to extend the time of issving miliary land war- 
tants to offieers and soldiers of the Revolution, was 
twice read, and referred to the Committee on Pab- 
lie Lands. 

The bill to renew the charters of the banks of 
the District of Columbia was put on its third read- 
ing; when s , 

Mr. MANGUM rose to move a reconsideration 
of the voie on the engrossment. 

Mr. BENTON hoped that some reasons would 
be given for the motion, 

Mr. MANGUM eaid there is a prohibition in 
the fifth section which forbids the banks to issue 
other denominations than notes of five and ten 
dollars, while the banks in Virginia issued notes of 
tix, seven, eight, nine, and fifteen, which had to be 
placed in these banks on deposite. 

The chairman of the Committee for the District 
not being in his seat, the question on reconsidera- 
tion was not taken. 

FORTIFICATION BILL. - 

On motion of Mr. PRESTON, this bill was taken 
up as in committee of the whole. 

Mr. Presros mored the amendsent, of which 
he he had previous'y given notices, to add the fol- 
lowing section to the bill: 

“For surveys in reference to the military defences of the 
frontier, inland and Atlantic, thirty thousand dollars.” 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE stated the necessity of 
such surveys to the commerce of the States, and’ 
suggested that the amount proposed was not sufi- 
cient. 


Mr. LINN ssid he would ask the chairman of 
the Committeeon Military Affairs to accept an 
amendment based on a former report made by the 


“War Department. The reason he asked the ques- 


tion was, that for the last six or seven years, the 
War Department had taken an interest in the 
protection of the Western frontier, towards 
which something had been done, but mech 
rema:ns to be dene. Though several reports 
were made at different sessions, none cf these re- 
ports were acted on by Congress in accordance 
with any system. We had supposed this bill was 
the bil of last session, which did not contain any 
estimates for appropriations tor Leavenworth, or 
for the new military posts at the Marais de Cygne. 
He apprehended there was not now any necessity 
for entering into an examination bf these subjectis 
anew, as ihe reporis of former competent engineers 
ought io satisfy the Senate of the necessity of mak- 
ing an appropriation for thess two objec’s at least. 
Congiess is bonad to protect all the people of this 
Uaion against aggression; bat there is a double duty 
on the part of this Government to protect that por- 
tion of the Union which, by its own act, it has 
placed in a condition of requiring especial protection. 
The Western frontier was in this peculiar situa- 
tion, Why did he make this remark? Because 
the Indian population of the old States was made 
by Congress to give place to the political white 
population, and these Indian tribes thus fe- 
moved were placed on the Western frontier 
thereby creating a paramount necessity for protect- 
ing that frontier against their depredations or hosti- 
lines. No doubt it was wise as regarded the old 
States, and benevolent to the Indians, to remove 
those tribes {rom the occupancy of their soil, that a 
civilized population might spread over and culti- 
vate it; butit was very oppressive as regarded the 
new States, aad very unjust, unless protection was 
at the same tiaie afforded. These new States could 
have contended ggainst their own Indians, as they 
had contended from the first settlement; but when. 
they had, in addition to them, to contend against 
upwards of thirty thousand Indian warriors from 


other States, thrown upon their borders by the ac- 
tion of Government, it surely was the duty of Con- 
gress, alung with the evil, to furnish ample security 
againstit. Look at the extent of unprotected fron- 
tier over which these Indians now held almost un- 
checked. sway. From Fort Snelling to Leaven- 
worth was a distanee of four or five hundred mites, 
and from Leavenworth to Fort G:bsen about two 
hundred—one post between two extreme points of 
seven hundred miles; and observe the large Indian 
population, ameunting to near 300,000, without 
any military force to keep it in check. 

Arkansas, which is more open to their aggres- 
sion, is more amply protected by forts and troops 
than the State of Missouri, which is greatly ex- 
posed. He did hope the chairman of the commit- 
tee would take into consideration the amendment 
which he (Mr. Linx) would offer. He hoped, if he 
objected to it, thatthe Senate would take into con- 
sideration the jastness and urgency cf the claim. 
This consideration was not alene due to the white 
population, but to the Indians themselves, It was 
of as much consequence to them to have the fron- 
tier protected as to the whites. Ifit was the hu- 
mne wish of Congress to save these Indian tribes 
from destruction, mach good would be effected by 
kceping a sufficient military force along the border 
to prevent them from injuring one another, as well as 
to prevent them from injuring the white popula- 
tien. This force should be fuliy adequate to the 
protection of both the Americans and the Indians 


from encroachments upon each other, and to look | 


down all opposition. If, after Congress had, byis 
own action, forced these Indians on the Western 
frontier, it would now refuse to afford the necessa- 
ry protection, his (Mr. Lrxw’s) constituents would 
consider it not only unkind but cruel. 

.Mr. PRESTON said, for the parpose of explain. 
ing the condition in which the bill presented itself, 
he would state that the anunual fortification bill was 
referred last session to the Committee of Ways 
and Means, and i's appropriations proposed in con- 
Yormity with the estimates of the Department, were 
reduced somewhat more than one-half. It was 
now understood that financial provisions were to 
be made for the Treasury, and consequently, the 
pecuniary reason no longer existing for this reduc- 
tion, the Departments had come in for the appro- 
priations which were imperiously demanded by 
the state of the defences of the country, and with 
an eye to economy; reference was now made in 
this bill more particularly to maritime fortifications, 
which were in a state of great dilapidation and de- 
cay. He showed from the report of the Secretary 
‘of War, the necessity of provision for repairs of 
these forts. The supremacy of the ocean was 
now inthe hands of England; and France and 
Russia were making great additions to their naval 
forces. Ele mentioned this,to show that we could not 
now aspire to supremacy on the ocean, but should 
provide for defence. Our object now was to pro- 
vide for the defence of the country, and of the 
Wavy, while that should be gradually built up. It 
would be the work of an age to obtain supremacy 
on the ocean, but he believed the tims would 
arrive when we might call the sea ours. We 
were the ascendent power on land, and feared by 
the red and white man. Our eye should therefore 
first be turned to our maritime defences, and the 
necessity of protection on oar Indian frontiers was 
not so urgent, that a permanent system of defences, 
by huge forts, should be mad? there; because be- 
fore these could be erected, the Indians would be 
gone. He deemed it necessary, however, tomake 
ail reasonable temporary defences, which from 
year to year, must be thrown farther and further 
West, as the Indians retreated. If, therefore, they 
were to repair the Forts Gibson and other forts, 
they would soon be useless. It was the superior 
necessity of maritime defences that now demanded 
attention, Every werk for which approptiatioa 
was now proposed, was an old work, and ia ex- 
posed leeations on our borders, which should be 
kept ia repair, not only for the defence of the pro- 
perty there—the naval:and military stores de- 
posited there, but for the defence of the whele 
country. f 

‘Complaint had been made of the unequal disti- 
bution of the appropriationsof the bill, He con- 
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ceived but little cause for this complaint existed, 
when the general. defence was taken into view, 
This appropria ion was intended to last fora year, 
and was deemed necessary. 

Mr. HENDERSON asked it the chrirman 
weuld move aa aduiional appropriation for New 
Orleans, 

Mr. PRESTON ssil the amendment he had 
moved provided for surveys which would iaclade 
that port with others. -'Tbis was all be feli autho- 
rized to move, according to the iastructions of 
the Department wh.ch had deemed this amount ne- 
cesary. , 

Mr. PIERCE entirely concurred ia the general 
viem of the chairman, but believed that some im- 
portant peints had been overlooked, Portsmouth 
was entirely undefended, and no appropriation had 
been made. It was at the mouth of the river, and 
near it was one of the most imporiant navy yards 
of the. United States, where a large amount of 
public property was deposited. He believed the 
estimates from the Depariment were not sufi- 
ciently specific, and that the appropriations, 
some of which he notic.d, were not judiciously 
distributed. 

Mr. LINN said he rose to correct an error into 


which the Senator from South Carolina Mr. Pres- ` 


ron] had fallen, That Senator seemed to think 
that the Indians on the Western frontier were a 
broken down and imbecile race; that they had lost 
their former warlike and energetic character. In 
this the Senator was grievously mistaken. There 
never wasa more dangerous race of Indians on 
this continent than those tribes in their present con- 
dition, They are more wanike, more cunning, 
and more intelligent, ia consequence of their inter. 
course with civilized life, than any race of Indians 
heretofore known on the Western frontier. 
any stronger proof needed that the Indians of the 
present day are not inferior to any which the whites 
of this country have had to contend wich for the 
last centary, than the war in Florida furnished? 
Have they not all the savage ferocity of former 
times, aided by increased intelligence? Who can 
foresee the effects of a union of their strength 
against the white population of the border States? 
And would any one deny that such a man as John 
Ross was not capable of uniting those tribes into 
a more dangerous coalition than this Govern- 
ment: has ever had to contend with in Indian 
warfare? American citizens would not now, 
as in former times, have to contend with 
naked savages badly equipped with a few 
bows and arrows and English fowling pieces. 
Each Indian is furnished with an unerring rifle, in 
the use of which he is no less expert than the whiles 
themselves. Tey have horses trained to their 
destructive mode of attack and swift in retreat, 
They have the extraordinary capacity of com- 
bining together more effectuaily, if they think pro- 
per, than they ever did before. In every Presi- 
dent’s message, for years past, the necessity and 
advartages have been urged, of placing them on 
the frontier, subject to the guardianship of the 
United States army cu'lposts. Properly construct- 
ed forts were in themselves a source of protection. 
Te Indians have a great reluctance to going be- 
hind those fortifications. They are kept in awe 
by them, and becsme accustomed to control in 
their presence. Unless there has been some kind 
of preference shown to be advantageous in our 
mode of constructing those fortifications over an- 
other, he (%fr. Linn) did not care whether they 
were built ef solid stone or wood—probably block- 
houses and stockades would, in many instances, 
answer the purpose. ‘The repuris of Engincers 
should decide. But that some are now indispen- 
sably necessary he thought ought to be conceded. 
Afer the lace war the United States lost fort 
Mackinaw by a union of the British and Indian 
forces, and by this combination the Government 
was compel’ed to withdraw our treops from Chi- 
cego, and in the retreat they were cut to pieces in 
its vicinity. The British and Indians took fort 
Crawford at or near Prairie des Chien, and de- 
scended the Mississippi river to the lower rapids, 
where they defeated the United States soldiers; and 
in the event of New Orleans having been taken by 
Packenham, these allies would have formed a most 


Was. 


: formidable conjunction with the Engli-h too 


Now, who can say there is no danger of ‘wat-wi'h 
Great Briain? He (Mr. Lixn) should like to's 
the Senator who would venture to get “ap inh's’ . 
place and say there is no prospect of such a war. 
There is urgent danger—the trath ‘cannot: and: 
should not be concealed. If it was impossible to 
aveilit, letit come. The daagér is deeply’ im: 
pressed on both nations.. It was but ashore time: 
since it was said ia a speech in Parliament,” t 
the United States was not prepared for war>that 
we had too many savages hovering on our froniters, 
whi would all take advantage of our difficulties; 
and too many negro slaves in our interior ready to- 
break their chains; and that, aherefore, we could: 
not go to war with Great Britain. a aa 
Itis said if McLeod is. hung we shall have'a- 
war, and no doubt Great Britain is encouraged by 
the prospect of being able to bring the Indians on ` 
our frontier iato immediate coaliion against us, 
and by our want of preparation. He (Mir: Lint) 
dil not mean to say that, now, under the. present 
state of things, there is danger of a union of the 
tribes, without the interference of a foreigh power; 
but still extraordinary circumstances might com- 
bine to unite them. Take an instance from the 
Black Hawk war. The United States had not” 
enough of troops to keep them’ ia ‘check, 
and that urion of volunteers ` from several’ 
tribes had caused immense losses’ of pro- 
perty and ` waste of valuable lives. How 
much did itcost to put an end to this war? ` He’ 
believed it cost three millions of dollars to subdue 
five or six hundred Indians. But although there 
may be no general union, the effects from -onë hos-” 
tile tribe might be comparatively troublesome” and 
expensive. Suppose one should become hostile, 
would net many of the young warriors of other. 
tribes, excited by the prideand glory of war, be 
excited to join onder the name of the hostile tribe 
to make ravages within our borders? It would be 
the same thing nearly as if a combined union did 
exist; volunteers from the Pottawatamies and 
Winnebagoes joined Black Hawk: = 0” 
If it be necessary to protect the Western frontier 
from these tribes, it would certainly be unjust. to` 
expect the people of the Wet to undertake that. 
protection themselves. The whole Union owed 
protcetion to those States on the frontier. The peo- 
ple of New York and other Northern and Eastern ` 
Sates, had been relieved from the presénee of 
those Indians. They got their lands from ‘them, 
and sent the Indians themselves to the far West. 
Those Indians were placed on the frontier of the 
Western States for the convenience and advan- 
tage of the whole Union, and why, then, should 
not the Government promptly yield all-the protection, 
which that cireamstance rendered necessary? Is there 
not a double debt of protection due to that frontier 
from Congress? The old States have’ been immea- 
surably relieved and benefited by the withdrawal 
of those Indian tribes, and the new States have 
been placed in circumstances of . increased difficul- 
ty danger by their presence on their borders. He 
(Mr. Linn) ssould insist on it that one. huns 
dred—one hundred and fifty, nay, two hundred 
thousand dollars would not be too much to. take. 
off from the maritime appropriations, and give to 
the Western border. He (Mr. Linn) did not say, 
this in any spirit of sectional feeliags—~he had sta- 
ied his reasons for claiming the. protection of the 
Western frontier as an act of justice. He would 
not be local in bis feelings; he went as far as any 
gentleman in favor of the general. defence of the 
whole Union. He wasready. to go for that pro- 
tection wherever it was wanted. All ‘ehould be: 
American on that subject., He, however, candidly 
believed that the general defence of the Union wat 
as much needed on the Western frontier $5. any 
other point of danger. ‘That frontier was.at pre- 
sent wholly defenceless, From Fort: Saelling to 
Fort Leavenworth 700 miles, thence to Fort Gik- 
son, a distance of 200 miles,.no: foris, nO troops, 
were in these wide-spaces, with clouds of [fians in 
front of ‘the white population. Some vagabond 
Osages broke into the State of Missouri a few 
years ago and killed some citizens, and destroyed 
orstole their property. It cost the State of Mis- 


“souri $60,008 for calling owt the militia. Had 
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there been forts.and regular troops it would have 
been: prevented, or would not have cost one-fourth 
of inatsum tosuppress the outbreak. It should be re- 
collected that a war with Indians is far different from 
a war with a civilized people. Every man contend- 
ing against such savages has to protect himself, 
not alone against physical force, but against a wily 
and. insidious foe, unrelenting in his purposes, and 
insatiable in his thirst. for blood. The Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Preston] talks of mise- 
-rable Indians because he has never heard their sa- 
vage war-whoop; like those who laugh at scars 
that never feit a wound: yet he overlo: ks the facts 
and proofs of their indomitable war like spirit 
shown in. Florida through a protracted war of 
years. Look at their invasion of the frontier 
counties of Georgia, of the murders, scalping, and 


burnings in sight almost of Tallahassee and the- 


seat of Government for Florida? They will go 
wherever blood and plunder are to be had, and the 
danger not great in obtaining them. 

But my friend has not carefully looked into this 
matter. He seems to think that these Indian 
tribes. will soon be overwhelmed by the accumu- 
lating wave of white population on the frontier. 
Not so, sir, They are there under the sanction of 
solemn treaties. They have patents for their lands. 
You are bound by these treaties to prevent war 
between the different tribes and between ihem and 
us. You are bound by every obligation to spread 
among them the lights of knowledge and of reli- 
gion. .You.are bound to civilize and humanize 
them, until they are prepared to be blended (if 
they ever should) with the great mass of the popu- 
lation of the country, or disappear from the face 
of the earth. True, an accumulation of people 
will take place against this artificial wall, which, 
for ages to come, will be overleaped by the Anglo- 
American race, now panting for the fertile Jands 
and mild climate of Oregon and California. To 
prove the correctness of this statement it is only 
necesvary to state that numerous associations have 
been formed, and are forming along the western 
line of Missouri and Arkansas, with a view to emi- 
grate to these new and highly favored regions. 
Many of them have already left, and are now 
seaching for lovely spots in the far, far West, for 
their future permanent homes, for the broad Paci- 
fic is before them. A regular line of vessels leaves 
New York twice a year, loaded with emigrants, 
their effects and farming implements and double 
the Cape for Oregon Territory. A letter was 
placed in his hands a few days since from an old 
acquaintance,who now resides in Oregon, in which 
he gives a glowing description of the soil, climate, 
and commercial advantages, which entirely coin- 
cides with all the information he had received from 
that quarter. i 

This state of things will call upon us for a sys- 
tem of protection by military and naval forces, 
and for a system of laws, adapted to their situa- 
tion, so remote from us. There is now, perhaps, 
not less than two thousand Americans West of the 
Rocky Mountains, and we will have there twenty 
thousand souls in Jess than five years. This will 
divert the. atlention of our citizens, and will there- 
by save for generations to come the Indian tribes 
along the Western frontier. 

As regards the Oregon Territory several States 
have moved resolutions asking the General Go- 
vernment to take possession of it, and numerous 
petitions are now on file in your Secretary’s office, 


signed by a very great number of persons from . 


all parts of the Union, praying that Congress 
will assert our claim to this important region. 

Mr. SEVIER had no objection to the proposi- 
tion before hem; but what astonished him was, 
tbat the chairman should have gone on and antici- 
pated an amendment which heintended submitting, 
with some remarks. According to his own state- 
ment, the reason for these appropriations, which 
was their urgent and immediate necessity, did not 
exist; but he would vote fer it, as it would be re- 
quired before appropriations could again be made. 
The fault he found with the bill was, that this pro- 
vision did not extend to forts in his State. La- 
borers could not be procured on them in the sum- 
mer season, and yet appropriations for them were 
to be deferred, and if made next spring, the work 
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could not be done in a year irom this time. He 
was for voting to defend the’ who'e country, and 
opposed leaving out Missouri and Arkansas. He 
would resist the passage of any fortification bill 
which. was partial in its provisiors. 

Mr. HENDERSON still believed that the ap- 
prepriations of this bill were unequally distributed. 
It appeared to him that it was necessary to inform 


the officers of this Government, from time to time, 


that there was such a place as New Orleans, which 
was a most important port, as beiag the outlet of 
commerce to a vast extent, and wkose necessities 
were greater than any port on the Atlantic sea- 
board. 

Mr. WOODBURY gave notice to the chairman 
of an amendment which he shonid offer, which 
was to add, for fortifications at the mouth of Pis- 
cataqua river, New Hampshire, thirty thousand 
dollars. This bill was, he supposed, in conformity 
with the plan of defences of 1819, or in prospect 
of immediate war; aud in either of these respects, 
this appropriation was imperiously demanded. 
There were large deposites of public property, naval 
stores, &c.; larger than of Boston itself; there 
were also two States devolved in defence here— 
Maine and New Hampshire—for the protection 


-of which his proposed amendment was necessary. 


Mr. EVANS said he had not learned that there 
was any objection to the perding amendment, and 
yet it had been in debate two hours. It seemed to 
him that it was best to pass this, and then to ex- 
amine the details; and to these he had heard no objec- 
tions, but the necessity merely was urged of fur- 
ther appropriations. As to the plan ef the bill, 
about which the Senator from New Hampshire 


„had inquired, he conceived from reading the docu- 


ments and the bill, that the War Department had 
selected the points for which appropriations were 
now proposed, which could be soonest made effec- 
tive; but the other works of defence were by no 
means proposed to be abandoned. 

The Senator had complained that the appropria- 
tions for the forts of New Orleans were too small. 
He would give him the reason; that appropriations 
for this purpose were made to a large amount last 
year, which had been suspended, and were now be- 
ing expended. To these fifty thousand dollars was 
now proposed to be added, which was estimated by 
the Department sufficient and necessary to be ex- 
pended, in a spirit of economy. 

After brief remarks by Mr. BUCHANAN, the 


: amendment of Mr. Preston was adopted without a 


division. 
Mr. EVANS moved the following amendment, 
of which he had previously given notice: 

_ “For arrearages due for roads, harbors, and rivers when pub- 
lic works and improvements have hitherto been made, and for 
the protection of public property now on haud at these places, 
and for arrearages for surveys and completing maps authorized 
by act of March 3, 1839, forty thousand dollars,” 


After a brief staiemeni of the necessity of this 
amendment, and that twenty-nine thousand dol- 
lars of the proposed amount was already due for 
arrearages, the amendment was adopted without a 
division. 

Mr. BENTON moved the following amendment, 
of which he had given notice: 

“For defraying the expenses of selecting and purchasing a 


site for a Western armory, to be selected by the President of the 
United States, the sum of: dollars.” 


Mr. BENTON moved to fill the blank by in- 
serting “seventy-five thousand dollars.” 

At the suggestion of Mr. HENDERSON the 
wovds “or Southwestern” were inserted after 
the word “Western:” and the amendment was 
adopted. 

Mr. WOODBURY said he should offer an 
ament appropriating $30,000 to the fortifications 
at the mouth of Portsmouth harbor. 

As the bill was not proposed to be passed to-day, 
he gave notice of this amendment, and would 
briefly state bis reasons in its favor, so that the 
chairman could have an opportunity to inquire 
into their correctness before to-morrow. He was 
hot aware of the exact principles on which the dif- 
ferent selections were made. But whether this bill 
proceeds on theground of carrying out the system of 
maritime detences, adopted after full and scientific 
inquiry more than twenty years ago, or even meet- 
ing some anticipated and sudden hostilities, the 
mouth of the Piscataqua river should be forthwith 


Strengthened in its defences. It has always stood 
among the first. class of places to be fortified on 
broad and general principles, both oa account of 
the commerce of that river,and the important naval 
depot at its mouth. ne 

But on the other ground of any anticipated war 
at an early day withsome maritime power, it stood 
the very first and foremost. It was half a day’s 
sail nearer Halifax than was Boston, whose de- 
fences wereto receive an expenditure of near 
$200,000. . 

It was also sixty miles nearer the Northeastern 
boundary, if any incursion was to bemade by land 
into our territory. The amount of public property 
exposed in its important naval depot was, in some 
respects, greater than even at Boston. He said 
nothing now to impugn the appropriations pro- 
posed elsewhere. Butit was very extraordiuary 
that Portsmouth, with a harbor, accessible at all 
seasons and by vessels of all sizes—with a popu- 
lation in itself, and connected in a circle of fifieen 
miles round to the head of tide water, near fifty 
thousand, and with manufacturing establishments 
within that circle hardly surpassed in value in the 
same space in the United States, beside all its 
great naval importance to the General Govern- 
ment, it was extraordinary that she should be en- 
tirely omitted, and a liberal appropriation made to 
St. Augustine and another to New Bedford. These 
last might be proper, and the stiil larger appropri- 
ations to Newport and New Bedford might be 
proper, yet it is astonishing, as none of them were 
naval depots, nor near any border enemy, with 
whom. hostilities were speedily expected, that they 
should be provided for, and Portsmouth wholly 
overlooked. 

His immediate fellow-citizens at home, it seem- 
ed, were to be left to defend themselves at their 
own expense, by their own strong arms and brave 
hearts; while others, less exposed, were to receive 
liberal assistance from the General Government. 
Beit so, if gentlemen pleased; but it was neither 
just nor generous. Indeed, Maine, as well asNew 
Hampshire, was interested in this question. Her 
people and villages lined one side of tne Piscata- 
qua. He trusted neither of those States were to be 
proscribed, though the Senators of Maine were 
competent and doubtless willing to take care of 
her interests. 1 

There was another consideration most essential 
connected with this motion. 

If the extended system of maritime defences, 
prepared in 1819, had been abandoned or reduced 
in its scale of jate years, in consequence of im- 
provements in steam, then Boston, New York, 
Norfolk and New Orleans, needed large land for- 
tifications much less than Portsmouth. 

They were surrounded with a great commercial 
marine of steamboats, every one of which, on a 
sudden emergency, would be converted into a float- 
ing battery, and aid in beating off an enemy, 
which must come and bring fuel for its steam, 
either across the Atlantic, or from its distant pro- 
vinees. Six or seven hundred of our steamboats 
on the sea coast and the tributaries of the ocean, 
from Eastport to the Sabine, could, in war, be 
quickly bristling with cannon—near most of the 
great maritime ports before named. He never 
dreaded the sixty or seventy steam batteriesof Eng- 
land, which generally carried but one or two guns, 
if they approached our shores, that bad ten times 
the number of commercial steamboats near their 
supplies of fuel, and most of them susceptible, on 
the shortest notice, of being converted into efficient 
floating batteries to defend our harbors and rivers. 

But this applied at first to only the greatest 
wants of commerce, to which numerous steamboats 
daily resort. He regretted it would not answer in 
a sudden emergency for the mouth of the Piseata- 
qua. ‘ 

Portsmouth had few steamboats near, on ac: 
count of the rough coast and short navigable 
streams in her neighborhood, and therefore must 
confide more in asudden attack on her permanent 
fortifications. Nota gun, he believed, could now 
be fired from those which now existed. Not a sol- 
dier, he believed, now traversed their ramparts, ex- 
cept to protect the public property from waste. If 
these facts, then, did not warrant the appropriation, 


he should, despair-in obtaiaing it. But he insisted 
on the right of his constituents to equal justice in 
the distribation of public protection. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky said he did not know 
that he should vote for this bill at all. He was op- 
posed, at any rate, tə swelling its amount by the 
various amendments which might be supposed ne- 
cessary. The last amendment of seventy five 
thousand dollars for a site for an armory, appeared 
to him an enormous appropriation. As to this 
amendment, he would ask ifit had received the 
sanction of the Department and of the commit- 
tee, both of which it ought to receive before i's 
adoption. 

Mr. PRESTON answered that this had not been 
before the committee, and he could not vote for 
it. The amendments already adopted had all been 
sanctioned, either by the Department or the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WOODBURY adverted to the statement he 
had to-day made of the necessily of the amendment, 
and wished gentlemen to consider these facts before 
they rejected the amendment. 

Mr. SEVIER moved to recommit the bill, with 
instructions to amend it by adding necessary ap- 
propriations for such forts on the South and South- 
western and Northwestern fronticrs,.as may be ne- 
cessary and proper for the defence of the coun- 
try. This he withdrew, at the suggestion of Mr. 
WALKER 

The question recurred on the amendment of Mr. 
Woopszury, which was rejected. 

Mr. SEVIER renewed his motion to recommit. 
This would obviate the difficulty of scattering 
amendments, and by it those which were proper 
would be inserted. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE hoped this motion would 
meet a favorable reception. The forts of Arkan- 
sas, and other Southern and Western forts, were 
of eminent importance for the defence of the coun- 
try, and they had been omitted in the bill. 

Mr. BENTON advocated the motion to recom- 
mit, as it would afford an opportunity to the com- 
mittee to gain further information. 

Mr. PRESTON hoped the bill would not be re- 
committed. There wasa bill for new fortifica- 
tions, which might, in the course of legislation, 
come before the Senate. This was for old appro- 
priations, to which no objection could be made; 
and the amendments desired could more appropri- 
ately be considered with the other Dill. 

Mr. YOUNG moved to amend the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Sevier] 
to recommit the bill, so as to insert after the word 
appropriations, ‘‘for such other posts, fortifications, 
harbors, rives, and military roads as may be deem- 
ed necessary for the defence of the Western, North- 
western, and Southwestern frontiers.” 

Mr. Youna said that he was in favor of 
the recommitment of the bill with the instruc- 
tions proposed, in order that justice might be 
done to the whole country. He understood that 
the object of the new Administration was to com- 
mence, witha view to a speedy completion, a 
system of defences, the best calculated to defend 
the country in the event of war. Now, said, Mr. 
Y, does this bill provide for the defences of the 
country—by which he meant, the whole country? 
On the contrary,was not the West—the entire West 
and Nothwest, wholly omitted by the arrangement? 
Sir, said Mr. Y. is not the honorable chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs (Mr. Pres- 


TuN] as well as the Department of War, entirely | 
mistaken in respect to the most exposed parts of 


our widely extended frontier, in casé of a war 
with that power, with which we are most likely 
to have difficulty? Who does not know that the 
most exposed part of this whole country, is that 
portion of our territory represented in this chamber 
by the honorable Senator who sits before me [Mr. 
Woopsripce,] and his colleague [Mr. Porter ] 
who sits upon my right, of which Detroit 
is the centre? He said, that harbors, the improve- 
ment of rivers and military roads, as well as forti- 
fications, were also essential to the defences of the 
country, and ought not to be left out -of considera- 
tion. So far as Illinois was concerned, he hoped 
thatan appropriation would be made for the re- 
commencement and prosecution of the work on the 
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harbor of Chicago; an appropriation for the eree- 
tion of a new light-house at the same place; and a 
further appropriation for the improvement of the 
navigation ofthe Upper Mississippi river, at the 
Rock river, and Desmoines Rapids.. He said, 


that in relation to the harbor at Chicago, the first. 


appropriation for its commencement of $32,801 
was made on the 28th of June, 1834; the second 


of $32,800 on the 3d of March, 1835; the third of 


$32,000 on the 2d of July, 1836; the fourth of 
$40,000 on the 3d of March, 1837; and the fifth 
of $30,000 on the 7th of July, 1838; making in 
the whole $167,601. Since which fast mentioned 
period, he said, no farther appropriation had been 
made, and the works left in an unfinished condi- 
tion. That dilapidation of the works had already 
commenced, and a portion of of the bank on which 
the city of Chicago stood, its principal constituent 
being sand, was also fast falling into the lake for 
the want of breakwater, from the action of the 
waves mm seasons of rough weather. Captain 
Cra.n, of the Topographical Engineers, says, in 
one of his recent reports, that the commercial inte- 
rest of all the States bordering upon the lakes is 
intimately connected with Chicago as a place of 
transbipment and deposite; and the agricultural 
prospects of Illinois, Missouri, Indiana, Towa, and 
Wiskonsan, are to become greatly dependent upon 
facilities for business upon a large scale, at some 
point at the southwestern part of the shore of Lake 
Michigan, which Lake is a part of the great chan- 
nel of inland seas, by which the staples of these 
States and Territories will reach the Eastern mar- 
kets. The importance of Lake Michigan in a 
military point of view, he says, should not be over- 
looked. Its position, with respect to the facilities of 
procuring provisions and for transportation, and its 
unequalled adaptation for harbors, iato which arm- 
ed steamers and other arined vessels might’ retire. 
for repairs and supplies, would add peculiar value 
to this inland sea. And in the event of war be- 
tween the United States and the power in posses- 
sion of baif of all the other lakes, Lake Michigan 
might become the scene of contention. A loss of 


its possession would certainly be attended with j 


consequences of serious import to the commerce, 
agriculture, and safety of a large and growing por- 
tion of the West. In conclusion, he adds that, 
from the considerations he has mentioned, (with 
many others which are necessarily omitted on ac- 
count of the length of the report,) it would seem 
that the constrection of a safe, convenient, and 
permanent harbor at some point on the west shore, 
not far from the southern extremity of the lake, is 
required. And he then gces on to indicate Chicago 
as that point, and to recommend an improvement 
and completion of the works already commenced 
there. To do this, he proposes to extend the north 
pier of the harbor at the mouth of the Chicago 
river twelve hundred feet, in the form of a curve, 
beyond the point where the work has stopped for 
the want of funds. This ex'ension, he adds, wonld 
run off into twenty-three feet water; and would per- 
torm, at the same time, the further office of a break- 
water to the entrance of the harbor, now rendered 
essential tor the protect on of the falling in part of 
the promontory on which the city is constructed. 
He further proposes to terminate the extremity of 
this pier with a circular head of sufficient capacity 
and solidity to serve for the foundation of a new 
ligat-house, as the old one, from its position, is too 
jow, and too far pack upon the land, with the 
present improved condition of the city, to answer 
the purpose for which it was intended. 

The new Jizht-house, he thinks, should be at 
least sixty feet high, exclusive of the lantern, which 
would make the light about sixty-seven feet above 
the surface of the water. 
head he estimates at $3,707, and the entire cost of 
the light house, 
$11,434. For the improvement and completion of 
the harvor itself, he has submitted three plans, with 
es'imates for each. According to the first and 
cheapest mode, the total amount for the completion 
of the harbor is set down at $73,080; by the second 
plan, $89,775; and by the third, but most approved 
and permanent plan, $215,472. The advantage to 
be derived from this last proposition, said Mr. Y. 
is, that nothing will be required to keep it in repair; 


The cost of this pier- | 


exclusive of the lantern, at | 


while-the others, less expensive in the commence: 
ment, are much more subject to casualties, -and 


| will, at all events, require from five to ten thousand 


repairs. F Sines i 

Mr. Y. said he had been thus particular, that 
the Senate might certainly see the ultimate-extent 
to which the proposed appropriation tended; ànd; 
laying aside all other considerations, to show its 
importance in the event of war, in a military, point 
of view. He asked if that. importance. could -be 
doubted by any Senator who had or would: take 
the trouble to cast his eye upon the map, and’ see 
its connection with the gfeat chain of lakes : upon 
that portion of our frontier, which, in. case:.of a 
rupture, was certainly much the most exposed part 
of the whole country, and would be. the first at- 
tacked. Tne Senator from Michigan, [Mr. 
Woopsaings,] who sat before him, he said he was 
sure would sustain him in what he said. All that 
he desired was a fair and equitable appropriation 
as compared with the other public works embraced 
by the biil, commensurate with the ‘importance of 
the protection of that portion of our extended fron- 
tier, and he was confident that his constituents - 
would be satisfied with nothing less. 

But, Mr. President, (said Mr. Youna) are the 
lives. and property of our enterprising fellow-ci'izens. 
who navigate the Jakes, to be reckoned as notbing? 


dollars annually for necessary, if not indispensable 


-Is protection alone to be extended to those who 


prefer the ocean to the Jake, to those whose lotshave. 
been cast by fortune, rather than in consequence of 
any preference upon the broader, but perhaps less 

dangerous element? Sir, said Mr. Y. togive-the 

Senate some idea of the distress and, loss. which 

often occur upon Lake Michigan for the want.of 

convenient harbors in tempestuous weather, I 
will read an extract from the letter of Mr. E. Stare 

to Judge doty, dated at ,Milwaukie, May 9, 1840. 

Mr. Starr says that— 


“Three or four steamboats have passed up Lake (Michigan,) 
with many emigrants for our Territory (Wiskonsan,) but the 
lake was so rough that they could not land here, the wind hav- 
ing blown from the northeast for a week. The Erie, Buffalo, 
Bunker Hil, and Ilinois steamboats, all having gone up ina 
gale, with no place in our ‘territory for them to run into... There 
has been property enough lost within the last ten days on Lake 
Michigan to bave built three good harbors. The steamer 
Champlain, the brig Queen Charlotte, and four, or five schoo- 
ners are ashore, and some of them total wrecks.” 


He concludes by saying: 

“That it is a pity they were not freightec with members of 
Congress.” h 

Tnese remarks are of course as well applicable 
to Chicago as Milwaukie, and apply with stronger 
force; on account of its superior importance as a 
post of entry, and landing place for emigrants. 

In regard to an appropriation for the improve- 
ment ofthe navigation of the upper Mississippi ri~ 
ver at the Rock river and Desmvines rapids, Mr. 
Youna said that the same necessity prevailed: as in 
the case of the harbor at Chicago.. Both mprove- 
ments had been stopped, after they had been suc- 
cessfully commenced, and. were approaching rapid- 
ly to completion. Capt. Lee of the Engineer 
Corps, who bad charge of this work, said, in his 
report of October 21, 1839, that the operations of 
the preceding year had been limited to the design 
of opening as great a length of channel through the, 
“Desmoines rapids” as the. means would. permit; , 
that there had been removed from the different . 
parts of the channel upwards of two thousand tons : 
of stone, which, by connecting the different.. pools 
of water, bad opened a channel four miles long 
throuzh the worst poriion of the rapids. He said 
that the work was entirely practicable, provided 
the seasons were favorable, as had been proved, 
and that it was to be regretted that the means at 
the disposal of the Department had not been ample :. 
for the season, for if such bad been. the case, he ; 
says, a navigable channel could have been made j 
through the entire lower. rapids. The facilities for — 
continuing the work, he adds, consist of a steam 
towboat, three keel boats, smiths’-shop, laboratory, 
&e. five transportation. boats, two double crane 
boats, one single do. one current boat for towing, 
platforms, drills, and stands safficient for one hun- 
dred men, a supply of. rigging, cables, blasting ca- 
nisters, and powder. f 

So far, so 0d, said Mr. Y. Every thing pro- . 
vided andin good repair, a skilful engineer to.: 
conduct the operations, and every indication . fas. 
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vorable tea successful termination. But how fal- 
lacious!! For, in the report of the same officer, 
dated. Octéber §,-1840, he says: 

“The balance. of. the funds that remained unexpended at the 
close of ihe operations last year being too small to attempt a 

roseention of the work this spring, the necessary repairs to the 

oat, &e. were delayed until it should be seen whether a fur- 
ther: appropriation would be made by. Congress. No appro- 
priation having been. made, and as the repair of the boats and 
preparations would have nearly consumed the funds on hand, 
and left nothing to operate with, it became necessary to dispose 
of the property in the most advantageous manner. - The steam 
tow-boat, keels, and blasting powder b-ing exposed to injury 
and loss, and the keeping of them atiended with expense, they 
were soldat auction, with such of the perishable property as 
it was considered not advantageous to retain. Such tools and 
machinery as would be serviceabls upon a resumption of the 
work ‘were stored, and the crane-boats and scows dismantled 
and sunk.” 


And there, Mr. President, said Mr. Y. ends the 
chapter, § Dismantled and sank.” 
they to be raised? Sir, no one can venture, under 
the signs of the times, who has any regard for his 
Yeputation, evento prophecy. And soit is with 
that great Western measure, the Cumberland road, 
alike doomed to an indefinite procrastination. The 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Evans] had said that in 
Opposing the motion to recommit the bill for the 
purpose of including appropriations for the de- 
feness of the Wrest, it was not his intention 
to turn his. back upon that part of the country. 
Bat, Mr. President, said Mr. Y. the Senator has 
not told us when these interests are to be looked 


to. Sull we are not without some information in . 


regard to our prospects, 
fe The Secretary of War, in his report of May 31, 
1841, the first day of this extraordinary session, 

says: Í ; 

“The subject of the expediency of completing the Cumber- 
Jand road, and of improving certain harbors, and the naviga- 
tion of certain great rivers, which may be regarded as necessa 
ry and proper, in making adeguate provision for the public 
defence, I propose to postpone the further notice of until the 
stated session of Congress, aa the consideration of it will involve 
thə propriety of making appropriations for various works of 
internal improvements nor necessarily connected with that ob- 
g and consequently will require more time than Congress at 
ts approaching session may find it convenient to givo.” 
Tous speaks the new Secretary of War. He 
proposes to postpone. the great rivers, the lakes, 
and the roads, to a more convenient season. Well, 
Mr. President, said Mr. Youna, I propose to post- 
pone the fortifications on the seaboard, also, to a 
more convenient season—until all the defences 
can be taken up together and acied upon with 
equal justice to all parts of this widely extended 
Union. In Col, Tovten’s report, which is append- 
ed to thatof-the Secretary ot War, a more definite 
idea is presented in regard to this indefini'e period 
of postponement, to which Mr Y. said he would 
call the attention of the Senate, and especially the 
Senators whose constituents resided upon the great 
laies, the great rivers, and the great roads, which 
had been left out ofthe arrangement. Col. Tot- 
ten says, after speaking on the subject of the fa- 

vored fortifications, that 
“There will still remain many ports and harbors, and esta 
blishments of one sort or another, which, either as presenting 
less temptation to the cupidity of an enemy, as being more out 
of the way ofenterprises, as acting a secondary part in the de- 
fensive arrangement, or as being of inferior importance, it is 


supposed may be omitted ull the completion of the first por- 
tion of the system.” 


Yes, Mr. President, “until the completion of the 
first portion of the system”—-until the completicn 
of the fortifeations embraced by the bill now un- 
der consideration. And when will they be com- 
pleted, and at what expense? The expense of re- 
pairs, completion and armament, is stated at 
$12,186,557; but the time is beyond the ken of 
mortal. vision at present, And still, said Mr. Y. 
we of the West, with our extended frontier, ex- 
posed, as it was known to be, in the event of war, 
were expecied to wait for the completion of the 
first part of ihe system, and the expenditure on the 
Atlantic seaboard ia the interim of more than 
twelve millions oj dollars. 

In revard to the necessity of the improvement of 
the Rock river, afd Desmoines rapids of the 
Mississippi, the Galena Chamber of Commerce, in 
a memorial to Congress on that subject, dated 
January 14, 1840, states, “that during the low 
water season, from July to December, steamboats 
of the smallest class, navigating the river Missis- 
sippi, between Galena and St. Louis, (principally 
engaged in the lead trade) are compelled to trans- 
ship their cargoes to keel boats and lighters, caus- 
ing injurious delays, very considerable additional 


And when are — 
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risk; and great augmentation in the price of trans- 
portation; which increase of expense and los: for 
the trade of Galena alere exceeded durivg the 
year 1839, one hundred thousand dollars.” 

But, Air. President, said‘ Mir. Y. this is not ail; 
it is equally neceszary In a miliary point of view, 
In case of war, troops, munitions of war, and pro- 
visions, must pass these rapids to supply the gir- 
risons at Prairie du Chien, and fort Snelling at 
the mouth of the St. Peters river, as well as fur 
the defence of the whole country as high up as 
our boundary line, including the entire country on 
the upper Mississippi, and its numerous tributaries. 

So, in the event of war, will treops, munitions 
of war, and provisions, have to be transported 
from place to place on our Jakes—we must have 
fleets and armies there as well as upon the sea- 
board, and we must have harbors for the proiec- 
tion of these fleets. 

Mer. President, said Mr. Y. I am not opposed to 
voting reasonable supplies for the necessary de- 
fences of the country, whether the money is to be 
expended ie the North or in the South, in the 
East or inthe West. And Į know, too, that inequa- 
lity, growing out of local causes beyond our con- 
trol, must prevail in the relative amount of the ex- 
penditures—to this I do not object. Bat when one 
portion of the defences, in which a large portion of 
the Union is deeply, nay, vitally interested, in 
case of war, is left wholly out of view, as a mere 
secondary matter for future consideration, I must 
enter my solema protesi against any such arrange- 
ment. Will not the bold, adventurous mariner, 
who navigates alike the ocean and the lake, when 
he sees the lighthouse and the weil-protected harbor 
on the shores of the Atlantic, and their almost en- 
tire absence on this great chain of inland seas, in 
the North and West, demand the reason for this 
difference? Why his vessel and his life shall be 
thus jeoparded upon the one and not upon the 
other? And will not the hardy enterprising back- 
woodsman of the West also demand the reason 
for the difference which is now proposed by the 
measure under consideration; according to which 
and tue reports of the Secretary of War and the 
chief of the Engineer Department, the defences in 
that portion of our country are to be indefinitely 
postponed? 

I trust, Mr. President, said Mr. Y. that the bill 
may be recommitted with instructions so to amend 
it as to provide for the improvement of harbors, 
the clearing out of rivers, the constraction of roads, 


aud the building up of frortificaticrs, arsenals, &e. | 


on our entire frontier, upon an extended plan, 
which shall do equal justice to all parts of the coun- 
try. if, said Mr. Y in conclusion, this is not 
done, and the majority in this body shat! pertina- 
ciously insist upon the bill as it is, agais all 
anendments, as has been done in refercnce to 
other biil- he would not vote against it. 

After remarks by Messrs. WHITE, EVANS, 
PRESTON, and SEVIER, ta relation to recominit- 
ting the bill, the amendment was rejected—yeas 
12, nays 25. 

‘The question recurring on the motion of Mr. 
Sevier, it was rejected—yeas 17, nays 20. 

Thus the Senate refused to recommit the bill, 

Mr. PORTER moved an amendment to appro- 
priate for barracks, defences, &e. at Detroit, fifty 
thousand dollars. 

He advocated this amendment, showing the im- 
mense importance of the defence of Deiroit, and 
tuat this ameadment was not a matter of momen- 
tary isapulse, but had been recommended by the 
Secretary of War, and therefore need not be ob- 
jected to for the want of the sanction ot the Depari- 
ment, 

Mr. EVANS should, with mach reluctance, be 
compelled to vote agaiust the amendment, alusosgt 
the appropriation was necessary, and he would vote 
for it ın its proper piace; but a bill was now before 
the House of Representatives, in which this very 
appropriation was included. 

Some conversation arose, as to the fact of its be- 
ing ineinded in the bill now before the House, and 
Mr. PRESTON suggested to the Senator to with- 
draw his ameadment, and offer it when that bill 
came up. ; : 


Without taking the question on the amendment, 
The Senate adjourned at four o'clock. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monpay, August 2, 1841. 
FISCAL BANK. : 

Mr. SERGEANT moved that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, for the purpose of taking up Senate bill 
No 5, commonly calied the Bank bill. 

After some conversation, the motión of Mr. 8S. 
being agreed to— f 

The House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Joun C. 
Cark of New York in the chair.) 

Mr. SERGEANT moved thzt the committee 
take up the bill to incorporate the subscribers to 
the Fiscal Bank of the United States. 

Mr. RGOSEVELT moved ihat the committee 
procsed to the consideration of the Senate bill to 
establish a uniform system of bankruptcy through- 
out the United States. ase. 

Mr. STANLY inquired if that bill had been 
printed. 

_The Cregg replied that it had not yet been 
printed. 

Mr. STANLY said the House had refused this 


session to take up bills that had not been printed. 


Mr. ROOSEVELT then moved that the commit- 
tee take up the bankrupt bill, heretofore reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Some conversation followed. 

Afier which, the question on the motion of Mr. 


SeRGeanT was put, and decided in the afirma- 


live. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT said he perceived it was the 
intention of the House to give the bankrupt law 
the go-by. f 

[Lavghter.] f 

The commiitee proceeded to the consideration of 


the bili to incorporate the subscribers to the Fiseal 


Bank of the United States. 

The bill was read through; after which, it was 
taken up by sections. And the first section having 
been read, and the question being on the adoption 
thereof— ; 

Mr. SERGEANT addressed the committee up 
to the expiration of his hour, in favor of the con- 
stitutionality of a Bank of the United States. He 
said that the Constitution had never worked well, 
and never would work we!!, without a machine 
something like the one contemplated by the present 
bil. The constitutional question was settled, so 
as no longer to admit of a doubt. It was treated 
in point of respeet just as if it had been introduced 
in terms into the Constitution. Mr. S. took an 
historical view of the subject, from the year 1780, 
when, as he said, the Representatives of the nation 
resorted, for the purpose of carryiag on the strug- 
gle for independence, and bringing it to a happy 
conclusion, to the very thing contained in this bill. 
In support of this, Mr. S. quoted the resolution 
pasred in December, 1781, when the Congress of 
the Confederation declared thata Bank of the Uni- 
ted States was indispensable for carrying on the 
financial operations of the Government. Mr. 8. 
quoted the charters of the Bank in 1791 and 1816, 
by Congress; the recommendation of President Ma- 
gison in 1816, to charter a Bank; and a decision of 
the Szpreme Court, as authorities in support of 
the constitutionality of the measure. 

Mr. McCLELLAN of New York then obtained 
the floor, and commenced his argument against the 
bill, by moving to strike out the enacting clause. 
(For his remarks, see Appendix.) 

Mr. SAUNDERS of North Carollaa said he 
was not willing to suffer a biil invelving questions 
of such vital importance to pass,without an effort on 
nis cart to expose its true features and its alarming 
sharacier. He agreed with the gentleman from 
Peansylvania, [Mr. Ser@eant,} that all the pre- 
ceding measures of the session would be compara- 
tively insignificant, should this bill fail, Their ef- 
fects migat be temporary, and all the evils they oc- 
casioned easily remedied; but the effeets of the bill 
on the table were of wider extent and more endur- 
ing character. I: would not do for its advocates to 
maintain that the power to charter a Bank was a 
settled question, The question was to be settled 
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now, and another feature was to be added to the 
Constitution, never contemplated by its framers, 
bu’, on the contrary, expressly rejected. All this 
was to be done under the plea of necessity. Some 
other argument for it must be given than that the 
question was settled. How settled? By whom? 
Who authorized them to settle the question for us? 
To think for us? Et had been eettled by legislators, 
judges, and Presidents, with whom we of the pre- 
Sent time had nothing to do. In addition to which, 
it was said to have been confirmed by publie opi- 
nion also. If, indeed, all the alieged decisions 
could be es‘ablished, a bigh case of authority might 
be made out; but a closer examination would show 
that the power had been denied and its exercise re- 
peatediy conderaned. It was trne that Congress, 
1a 1791, did charter a Bank—hat the question of 
power had been discuzsed—-and thatsome members 
of the convention who framed the Constitution had 
also been members of that Cengress. ‘here were 
nine of them; and while five were for the Bank, 
four had been against it; the weight of talent being 
confessedly with the latier. Among the opponents 
had been the illustricus Madison, whose speech 


on that occasion was read, admired, and studied to | 


this hour. 
Under all the circumstances, Mr. Saunpurs did 
‘not consider this act of Congress as weighing so 
much in the argument as it appeared to the genile- 
man from Peansylvania [Mr. oEraeant] to do. 
The Government was just going into operation, 
and the Bank was an experiment. In 1811, Con- 
gress came to an important decision; which the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania with his usual tact 
had entirely passed over. The constitutional ques- 
tion had been raised and extensively discussed. 
Could it be maintained that Jefferson and Madison 
considered the question as setled? They had a 
majority in Congress in 1811, and yet in that Con. 
gress the question was raised and decided against 
the Bank. A new Bank was chartered in 1816, but 
then the circumstances were such that the constitu- 
tional question was not raised. The Bank was 
chartered from necessity, and under duress. No- 
thing was then decided but the question of expe- 
diency. So, in 1832, when the Bank had yet four 
yezrstoron. The came the political revolution of 
1837. The question of Bank or no Bank had been 
raised during the election of General Jackson, and 
again in the canvass of Mr. Van Buren, and both 
times decided against the Bank by an immense ma- 
jority. This was an cff:et to the authuri y of those 
decisions which were claimed on the oiher side. 
So much for ihe legizlative action on the constitu. 
tional question. 

Then, as to the Executive decitions, the name 
of Washington had been used with great iorce; 
but let it not be forgotten with how much hesita- 
tion that great man had signed the first Bank bill, 
True, Mr. Jefferson bad signed a biil for the New 
Orleans branch, but then the Bank was already 
establi-hed, and the opinions of his whole life had 
been expressly opposed to it. It had been said that 
Mr. Jefferson would have signed a Bank bill if 
presented to him. But bow could this be known; 
it was mere conjecture. Mr. Madison had also 
signed a bill in 1816, but his arguments in 1791 
still remained unanswered and unanswerable. The 
elections of Jackson and Var Buren were strong 
expressions of popular opinion egainst the Bank. 
And so, indeed, was that cf General Harrison, who 
had given an express opinion that Congress bad 
no power to ch:rera Bark; who had voted for 
Mr. Johnson’s resolation to issue a scire facias, and 
even io repeal the charter without it. And as to 
the opinion of President Ty'er, i: was know to be 
decidedly against the consututicnal power of Con- 
gress to establish a Bank. The weight of Execnu- 
tive opinion, therefore, lay on the othe. side. 

Mr. S. next proceeded to examiue the jadicial 
authority in favor of a Bank, and he insisted that 
the decisions of the Sapreme Court in its favor 
were operative only during the continuance of its 
charter, but had now no authority; and therefore, 
Congress might treat the question of charter or no 
charter as an original question. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SERGEANT] had said no- 
thing of any decision in the opposite direction. He 
took no notiee of the disclosures in .he late Madi- 


son papers as to what had passed in the convention 
when the proposal to insert a Bank power in the 
Coszstitut:on was argued and rejected. 

Gentlemen insisted that public cpinion now 
called for a Bank. This argument was ever 
where urged; bat how was it supported? By the 
issues of the late elections? 
cause in many of the Siates the bank question was 
never raised. It had not been raised in North Ca- 
rolina; and Mr. Badger, in a public speech, had re- 
futed the assertion that General Harrison was in 
favor of a Bank, and denounced it as a false 
enarge. Mr S. here geoted the speech of Mr. 
Badger, and then the. address of a Whig Federal 
committee, which dwelt on the topics of extrava- 
gance, of a standing army, and of the public lands, 
but contained not a word abouta Bank. It could 
not, therefore, be inferred that the Whig vote for 
Harrison was a vole fura Bank. Besides, when 
the Legislature of North Carolina had become 
Whig, though resolutions were introduced to in- 
stiuet Senotors and Representatives to vote fer a 
Bank, they were not pressed, because the party had 
not power to carry them. 

Mr. S. insisted that whenever the question had 
been directly pat to the people, they had always de- 
cided against a Bank, and even if publie opinion 
were the other way, it would not prove that mem- 
bers of Congress had no power io think and act for 
themselves, If tbey hada decided opinion on the 
constitutional question, were they notto be allowed 
to express it? It was a bold doctrine, not intended 
to operate within, but without the wails of Con- 
gress. Mr. S. insisted he had a perfect right to 
treat this as an original question, and to act accord- 
ing to his own opinion. He then entered briefly 
into a consideration of the constitutional question, 
stated the distinction between specified and implied 
powers, and insisted that the latter rested upon 
their being necessary and indispensable to carry 
out the former. Gentlemen were disposed to judge 
of the Constitution not so much from its own letter 
as from the measures they wish to va:ry under its 
sanction. Even the alien and sedition laws had 
once been considered as constitutional, though 
none would now venture to express such an opi- 
nion. 

The gen!leman from Pennsylvania had referred 
to the decision in 1791, and not to the powers in 
the Constitution. Mr. S. here read gn extract from 
the speech of Mr. Clay in 1811, sgainst the Bank. 
Thegentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. SERGEANT ] 
wiih bis usual tact, had referred to a declaration by 
the old Congress thata Bank was indispensadly 
necessary to carry on the Government. Butif they 
had been led to believe so by the results of the Re- 
volution, why had they not expressed that opinion 
in the Constitution? It had been iwice proposed 
in the convention, and twice rejected. Mor. S. here 
quoted the Madison Papers, to show the opinions 
of Mr. Madison and Mr. King. 

He declised couching en the expediency of char- 
tering the Bank, but made some remarks on the 
preject of establi-hing a fiscal Bank in the District 
of Columbia, which be censidered an insidious and 
dangerous mode of evading the consitiutional difi- 
enity. The power of Congress to legisiate eaciu- 
sively for this District was s‘ricily a muvicipal 
power, and could not be extended into the Siates. 
And even this power must be exercised in ccnfor- 
miy with the Constitution. The bill allowed Con- 
gress to hold lands, tenements, and hereditaments, 
for which there was no power in the Consiiiution. 

If Congress could legislate for the States through 
this Distriet in one case, it could in all cases. If it 
could act in relation to a Bank, it could. also in re- 
lation to slavery. It might not only set free all 
slaves in the District, but might declare that all fu- 
gitive slaves from the States should be free the mo- 
ment their feet touched the soil. 'Fhis was glorions 
doctrine for Southern gentlemen toadvocate! He 
did not charge the majority with any such design. 
But let the principle once be es‘ab'ished, and put 
into the hands of fanaticism, and its onward career 
could never be resisted. He should resist it at 


the threshold; and plating himself on the ram . 


parts of the Constitution, he should cling to its pil- 
lars with a death grasp, and if they fell, was con- 
tent to be crushed beneath their ruins, 


They were no test, be-. 


Mr. STUART spoke at length in. favor of 
the bill. f 

The debate was continued to. a late hourby 
Mr. KENNEDY cf Indiana, in opposition to the 
bill. e 

Mr. K. having concluded— EO UA 
‘Mr. JOHN T. MASON obtained the floor. ; 
Whereupon the committee rose and reported proe: 
gress. ` TEREE 
Mr. MORGAN gave notice that he would to-: 
morrow introduce the following resolation: 

Resolved, That at 12 o'clock meridian, on Friday next, the 
6th instant, all debate in Committee of the Whole on the state. 
of the Union, on the Senate hill No.6, shall cease, and the com: 
miuee shall proceed to vote on all amendments that may at that 
time be pending, and that may be offered, and shall then report: 
the said bill to the House, with such amendments as have been 
agreed to by the committee: Provided, Thatnothing in this re- 
solution shall preclude the committee from reporting the bill: 
at any time prior to the time above specified, A . 


Mr. PROFFIT suggested (ironically) that the 
gentleman had better so modify his resolution ás- 
to take the bill out of committee to-motrow. © =i 

And the House adjourned. 


$ 
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IN SENATE. 
Tvurspay, August 3, 1841. 

Mr. TALLMADGE presented a memorial,. 
signed by 128 citizens of New York, askirg the 
eraciment of a geueral tankrupt law, ; 

The resolution submitted on Friday last by Mr. 
Autumn, to hold Executive sessions with open doors, 
(where treaties were nut under consideration,) was 
taken up; when : 

Mr. ALLEN rose and spoke at some length in: 
favor of ihe adoption of the resolution, In. the 
case of treaties, he maintained, there wasa mani» 
fest propriety in sitting with closed dc ors, because 
with foreign powers the interests were adverse to- 
ourown, But in relation to nominations, to sit 
with closed doors was to treat nominees as enemies, 
or as though they had no direct agency in the wel- 
fare of the country. Senators were. the agents of 
the people, and had no right to hide from them 
the affairs of the Government. He said the Bx- 
ecutive officer who deparied from principie could: 
be reached, and the power was vested also in the ` 
Government to reach ihe legislative delinquent; 
and he shouid regard the man as a great benefactor 
of human liberty who would find some. means ‘o 
so without interfering with the liberty of the act. 
He regarded secrecy as anti-American—as a badze 
of despotism; and maintained that it was the right: 
of the people to have all the busicess in which 
they were concerned open as the light of day. 
What was it that convulsed the country every four 
years about the Presidential election? Was it on 
account of selecting that oficer? No;but the se- 
lections of individuals which he had the power*to 
make; and hence it was, important that the cha- 
racler of all nominees should be serutimized. < Fie” 
would go further, and scrutinize manners aS well 
as morals, aad make them also a test of fitness for 
office; he would have’ the officer treat the citizen 
with becoming respect. He hadseen petty officers 
treat citizens wits contumely and slight, thas sour- 
ing the minds of individaais against ihe Govern- 


ment, when it ought to be against the officer. 


Mr. CLAY replied, in brief, that he would. not, 
enter into the discussion then; they were assembled .- 
for the performance of important trusts, at- an; exgra 
session, which was, they had seme reason’ to-hope, ` 
within two or three weeks of its close. It was un- 
der sach circumstances that the Senator frem Ohio 
had thought fit to submit a proposition which went 
to change a habit that had been continued from the 
very commencement of the Government to the pre- 
sent period, and to open the Executive business to 
all that might be p'eased to atiend.. The occasion: 
was not proper, and the tin.e-hsd not come when” 
such changes were to beeffected. - He could easily 
show. if he were so disposed, that the same princi 
ple was as applicable to nominations as tô treaties, 
Whe: would be the effect of sacha: step? Why 
that, in their investigations of character, individe- 
als might be exposed, which would be unpi-asant, 
to say the least, besides. having a tendency 10 en- 
large the debates to an unlimited extent. He there- 
fore felt it bis duty to move to lay the resolation 


„on the table;and-he- would not withdraw the -mo- 


tion upon any solicitation. 2 Pode 
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‘This question was taken by yeas and nays, and 
decided in the affirmative, as follows: : 

_. YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dix- 
on, Evans, Grahem, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, 
Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porier, 
` Prentiss, Preston, Sevier, Smith of Indiana, Soath- 
ard, Tallmadge, and Woodbridge—26. 

_ NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Falton, King, 
Linn, MeRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, Smith 
of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Williams, 
Woodbury, Wright, and Young—20. 

The Senate then proceeded to the consideration 
of the general order, being the bill to make appro- 
priations for the erection of fortifications and the 
prevention and suppresssion of Indian hostilities; 
the motion pending being the amending of Mr. 
Porter “for defensive works and barracks, and 
purchase of a site at or near Detroit, Michigan, 
$50,000.” i 

Mr. PORTER urged at considerable length the 
propriety and necessity of this appropriation, 
though he said he could not feel any confidence 
that this amendment would pass, as, from the re- 
marks of the chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs yesterday, it was evident that he and 
the committee were opposed to it. 

Mr. PRESTON said the amendment stood on 
the same footing that it did yesterday; it had not 
received the sanction of the committee, nor been 
recommended by the Department; and he hoped it 
would not be adopted. Å 

Mr. WOODBRIGE could see no gocd reason in 
that objection to the amendment. If the measure 
was right and proper in itself, he supposed the Se- 
nate were competent to décide upon the propriety 
of introducing it into the bill. Butit was said tbat 
all such propositions should receive the sanction of 
the War Department before they are presented for 
the action of this body. Was that so? Was the 
Senate not competent to legislate upon matters pre- 
sented for its consideration without the aid of the 
Heads of Departments, and was il the duty of the 
Senate merely to register the edicts of the Execu- 
tive? If that was the character of the body, it was 
one which had heretofore escaped his attention. 
Bat even supposing the recommendation of the 
Department was a necessary prerequisite to the 
action of the Senate, the proposition of his col- 
league could adduce that in its favor. Many years 
since its importance had attracted the notice ct the 
Department, and strong and repeated recommenda- 
tions in its favor had been communicated to Con- 
gress. Mr. W. referred to the extent of commer- 
cial intercourse, and the great amount of tonnage 
connected with the navigation of the Northwestern 
lakes, which would all be within the grasp of the 
enemy, if war with Great Britain should take 
place to-morrow. During the last year the arrivals 
and departures at the port of Buffalo were at the 
rate of seventy-five vesselsevery fortnight. These all 
had to pass through the narrow channel of the 
Detroit river, (for the protection of which this 
work was asked,) on their way t0 the upper lakes, 
The exports of Cleveland during the last year in 
the single article of wheat amounted to six millions 
of bushels. This was an interest worthy of pre- 
tecgon, aad along this frontier the interior of oar 
country was te be protected from invasion and pil- 
lage. The city of D.troi', with between seven 
and eight millions of dollars’ worth of taxable pro- 
perty and ten thousand inhabitants, was liable at 
any moment to be battered duwn by British eannon 
from the Canadian side of the strait, and at any 
time during the last twelve months a force of fifteen 
or twenty thousand British troops eould be poured 
upon it at a few days’ notice, ; 

Mr. W. referred to the melancholy and disas- 
trous results which attended the capture of Detroit 
-by the British during the last war. The adjacent 
country was ravaged and devastated by the ene- 
my-—-the buildings and enclosures destroyed, the 
cattle slaughtered or driven off, and the whole 
territory was ose extended grave of desolation. 
The famishing inhabitants had to depend upon the 
Commanding Generai for the means to susiain 
life, and for weeks fifteen hundred rations were 
daily issued for this purpose. He himself knew 
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of a whole family who were compeiled to subsist, 
during an entire winter, on salted grain and grass, 
to save themselves from starvation. -He alluded 
to the terrible tragedy of the Raisin, where the field 
of carnage was drenched with the best blood of 
Kentucky; and when, to protect their dead bodies 
from being mangled by the wolves, those engaged 
in their sepulture had to perform their sad duties 
in the darkness of night for the protection of 
their own scalps. Mr. W. also referred to the 
great wasteof life and treasure consequent on the 
attempts to recover Detroit, the latter amounting 
to at least eighteen or twenty millions of dollars, 
and asked was it prudent to incur the risk of a re- 
petition of this vast expenditure by refusing to grant 
the necessary appropriations for the defence of that 
frontier? 

Mr. BATES expressed his willingness to go for 
this amendment, as presenting peculiar claims io 
the attention of Congress; butif it was to be fol- 
lowed by others, he should vote against them all 
so as to leave the bill in the shape reported by the 
committee. 

Mr. SEVIER was glad that this amendment had 
been proposed by the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
PortTeER,] and any one who had listened to the re- 
marks of the Senator nearest him [Mr. Woop- 
BRID@E] would find it difficult to make up his mind 
to vote against it. He hoped the Senators from 
Michigan, and from the Western States generally, 
would meet this question as it should be met, and 
if the Secretary of War intended to leave the inland 
frontier from the Sabine to the lakes entire- 


ly undefended, they would take tbe re- 
sponsibility of voting against appropria- 
tions for defences in any other place. He went 


at much length into the necessily for defences at 
the West, and the obligations that rested on this 
Government to protect tbe inhabitants of the fron- 
tier from the numerous tribes of savages that their 
policy had placed there. Twenty-three tribes of 
Tndians had been located on the frontiers of Arkan- 
sas and Missouri, many of them in opposition to 
their wishes, and with sentiments of deadly enmity 
to the whites. They could muster forty-three 
thousand warriors, with arms in their hands, 
which were furnished by this Government, 
and could be precipitated at any moment 
upon the defenceless frontier. Of all these tribes, 
but two, the Choctaws and Chickasaws, could be 
depended upon as friendly to the whites. Was 
there not, then, a binding obligation upon this Go- 
vernment to protect the people of this frontier 
frem the aggressions of these Indians, whieh were 
placed there by your laws? If it was not intended 
entirely toabandon this frontier, appropriations were 
loudly called for, as there were not even barracks to 
shelter the troops. What could besaid of the defence- 
less condition of the West, mightalso be said of the 
Michigan and Lake frontier, aad he hoped, in this 
matter, that the West would goin solid phalanx, 
and resolve to have a common share of the ap. 
propriations for th> defence of the country. If 
this bill was passed, we would hear no more of 
Western defences, until a war was upon us, and 
he hoped that their defenezs would stand or fa!l 
with those of other sections of the country. 

Mr. PRESTON hoped no such coalition would 
be formed. The zeal with which Senators had 
advocated the interests of their peculiar sections 
was highly creditable to them, and deserved the 
gratitude of their constituents, but, having done 
all that was incumbent on them to further those 
interests, he trasted that they would act as Ameri- 
can Senators, legislating for the whole Union. In 
regard to these fortifications on the frontier, he 
would male one general remark. There was a 
peculiarity inttegard to our rela‘ions with a great 
maritime power, which rendered it desirable that 
such of our fortifications on the maritime fron- 
tier as could, with a trifling expense be placed in 
an efficient of state defence, should be placed in 
that condition. This necessity did not exist with 
regard to the Southwestern frontier; though he ad- 
mitted that it did 10 a considerable extent in rela- 
tion to the defences of the Canada frontier. He 
was fuily aware of the merits of the proposition of 
the Senator irom Michigan [Mr. Porter] and 
thought if it had been submitted to the Depart- 


| years. 
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ment, it would have recommended it; but not 
having been submitted to the Department, and re- 
commended by it, was sufficient for him to oppose 
it, and was, in his opinion, a conclusive rea. 
son for not inserting it in the bill. With 
regard . to our inland frontier there was 
also a certain degree of threat which was 
not be disregarded; but there must be a compro- 
mise in such matters; portions of the country must 
be postponed for others; all the works could not 
proceed part passu. He hoped gentlemen would 
yield the point, and not suffer the bill to be defeai- 
ed by the weight of amendments that were pressed 
upon it. Let the matter sleep until the next regu- 
lar session, when the gencral subject of defence 
might be taken up. 

Mr. PORTER read from documents to show that 
it had received the sanction of. the Department; 
and he wished it understood that he placed the 
amendment there under its affirmative recommen- 
dation. It stood precisely where the amendment 
of the Senator from Maine did, which had passed 
yesterday. Mr. P. then went onto point out the 
importance to the Government of military works 
at Detroit. It was entirely undefended, and 
might be battered down, without resistance, 
from the opposite side of the river, which, through- 
out its whole extent of thirty-two miles on the Ča- 
nadian side, was arrayed in a glittering panoply of 
steel, 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE still further ‘advocated the 
amendment, and referred toa body of Indians lo- 
cated at the vullet of Lake St. Clair, to the amount 
of a thousand warriors, who, at the raising of a 
finger by the British Government, would be let 
loose upon our defenceless frontier. The Senator 
from South Carolina had alluded to the danger of 
d:fficulties with a maritime power, the plain English 
of which, he supposed, was that there was danger of 
a warwith Great Britain. It was a comfort to 
him (Mr. W.) that he did not apprehend this dan- 
ger to beso imminent. But the Senator talked of 
maritime defences. Now he would inform the 
Senator that, if he would visit their region of 
country, they would show him seas where the na- 
vies of empires might proudly display themselves, 


| and when these seas were agitated by tempests, their 


waves yan as high as were ever witnessed on the 
Auantic. We wilishow the Senator waves that 
were threatening enough to drive the sceptical 
Opinions from the brain of the infdel Volney. It 
was related to him by a genileoman who had the 
command of a schooner engaged in the navigation 
of the lakes, that in 1797, the celebrated Volney, 
who had been making a tour in the Canadian pro- 
vinces, was one of his passengers. A tremendous 
Storm arose, and the captain, after making every 
exertion to resist its violence, tecame convinced of 
the fruitlessness of his effortx, and intimated his be- 


| lief to the passengers that there was no hope of 
| either preserving tne vessel or the lives of those on 


board. in this extremity, Volney, whose infidel 
writings were then disseminating the seeds of un- 
belief throughout the civilized world, prostrated 
himself on the deck, and, with much fervor, be- 
sought the Being, whose existence he had denied, 
for deliverance from their imminent peri]. And, 
sir, besides these attributes of a maritime frontier, 
these inland seas of two thousand miles in extent 
are whitened with the sailsof American vessels, 
at whose mast heads proudly float the stars and 
stripes of our national flag. Had the Senator 
ever heard of those naval engagements, in which 
leet had encountered fleet, and the gallant Mac- 
donough and Perry had immortalized their names? 


| Had ke ever heard those glorious words which rung 


from one end of the country to the other, thrilling 
with gladness the heart of every American—“we 
have met the enemy, and they are ours?” But the 
Senator opposed this appropriation because it was 
not for an old work. Why there has been a forti- 
fication at Detroit for upwards of two hundred 
He hoped the Senator would see the 
ground'ess nature of his objections, and the ur- 


| gency for this appropriation, and withdraw his ob- 


jections t» it. 
Mr. HUNTINGTON 

amendment. 

fore them was 


could not support the 
His objection was, that the bill be- 
for foris in a state of ferwardness, 
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and such as could be completed without delay, 
and to arrest the dilapidation which was going on 

_in others. Besides, if this amendment prevailed, 
the Senator might- press one one with equal pro- 
priety: for the defence of Lake Champlain and the 
protection of its commerce, and then could it be re- 
sisted? 

Mr. LINN would recommend a very simple and 
` direct course to the Senator {rom Connecticut, and 
that was to introduce appropriations for all these 
important works into the bill, and then devote the 
proceeds of the public lands to their completion. 
This, he felt confident, was the most efficient mode 
by which those who felt the necessity of thes2 works 
could obtain them. 

Mr. ALLEN moved an amendment to the 
amendment of Mr. Porter, “for the construction 
of armed steamers and other vessels of Govern- 
menton Lake Erie, $100,000.” He said he did 
not offer it with a view to benefit any particular 
portion of the country, but that, having understood 
the British had two armed steamers on that lake, 
he thought armed sieamers were necessary to 
watch armed steamers. He alluded to the out- 
rage on the American ‘Territory commiited at 
Schlosser, and said the Senate would not do its 
duty if it did not put its seal of reprobation upon 
the doctrines of international law, which which had 
been officially promulgated by the Secretary of 
State. 

Mr. PHELPS must vote against it, because the 
purpose of the bill was to confine the appropria- 
tions to such works as were then in progress and 
could easily be accomplished. Ii the amendment 
prevailed, then he should inircduce an amendment 
for the defence and protection of Lake Cham- 
plain, because, if the principle of the bill was de- 
parted from, Lake Champlain would have its 
claims, as bemg uniformly put in the first class of 
estimates. 

Mr. EVANS said the existing arrangements 
with Great Britain prohibiled the construction of 
armed vessels by esther power upon the lakes. 
He expressed his regret that the Senator from 
Michigan should still persist in his amendment. 
The Senator said that i: had the assent of the War 
Department, and stood on the same footing with 
that introduced by him (Mr. E.) yesterday. That 
was not the case, however; his smendment had the 
sanction of a committee of both Houses cf Con- 
gress. There was no desire to neglect any part of 
the country. So far as he was concerned, he had 
always voted for the most liberal appropriations. 
He hoped Senators would not endeavor to get up 
a local feeling, but leave the bill to pass as it was, 
withort seeking to. load it down with amendments 
for appropriations not asked for by the Depart- 
ment, nor sanctioned by the committee of either 
House. 

Mr. WHITE acknowledged the liberality of the 
former course of ihe Senator from Maine; but he 
thought that his zeal in the present instance led 
him to overlook the equity of the considerations 
which presented themselves in favor of appropria- 
tions for Western defence. He was not to be de- 
terred from standing up for justice to the West by 
the intimaiions of danger of a war with a foreign 
power. The proclamation by which Con- 
gress was brought together, made no men- 
tion of this danger. And if there was 
to be a war with this maritime power, 
how would hostilities be carried ov? By jin- 
roads on your Atlantic seaboard? No; but 
by harassing the fronticr, and desroying the 
commerce of the’ Northwest. He was surprised 
that the commitiee, in considering this subject, had 
overlooked the vast commerce of the Northwestern 
lakes. As a Western man, he was bound to have 
an eye to the interests of that great section, whose 
representatives, if they would act together, could 
soon take cars of themselves. Who paid the taxes 
of this country? Those. vast masses which people 
the fertile vaileys of the West-—all laboring men, 
and all gentlemen, who individaal!y consume more 
dutiable articles than any other portion of the 
Union. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE, in reply to a remark that 
the British Goveroment at present had armed 
steamers on the Jakes, said he was not aware that 


it had violated the treaty in this respect. During 
the troubles of the insurrection, that Government 


-had employed vessels to assist in putting it down, 


but he had understood it was with the assent of our 
own Government this was done. The Daniel Web- 
ster, a very large and powerful boat, was then em- 
ployed by that Government, and he believed some 
others. 

After some remarks in explanation by Messrs. 
ALLEN and PORTER, 

Mr. CALHOUN briefly stated his reasons why 
he should vote against the amendment, and finally 
against the bill. He was of the opinion that the 
unexpended ballances of the appropriations for for- 
tifications now in the Treasury, which, by the Se- 
eretary’s yeport, amounted to $700,000, was as 
much as could be economically and profitably ex- 
pended during the present year. He was the 
friend of a proper system of defence, and would go 
asfarasany man in favor of it, but he thought 
that these appropriations would have the effect of 
distracting and weakening the public sentiment, 
which he was happy to see was now so prevalent 
in its favor. He considered that fortifications, es- 
pecially on the seaboard, should be made subordi- 
nate to our naval defences; our navy would be our 
most efficient means of defence at home, and of 
commanding respect for us abroad. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky and Mr. KING, 
briefly assigned then reasons for voting agains: the 
amendment. ` 

Mr. BUCHANAN wovld most cheerfully vote 
for the amend:nent of the Senator from Michigan, 
not for the purpose of killing the bill, but because 
he considered Detroit to be one of the most impor- 
tant points in our country. She was the chief city 
of one of the sovereign States of this Union, divid- 
ed only by a narrow strait from the British domin- 
ions, and entirely unprepared to defend herself 
against a hostile demonstration of the enemy in 
case of the breaking out of war, ` 

Mr. SEVIER briefly replied to the opponents of 
appropriations for the West and Northwest. If 
the danger of war was immediate, your fortifiea- 
tiens would not be commenced until you had to 
defend yourselves from the British cannon, and 
the knife of the Indian. If not immediate, then 
the plea. of urgency for the seaboard fortifications 
failed, and he was opposed to a one-sided measure, 
such as proposed by the committee in the bill be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. TAPPAN saic if we were to depend on for- 
tifications for the defence of our frontier, we would 
have to build them every ten miles. The invading 
enemy would not Jand under the guns of our forti- 
fications, but could select out of hundreds of miles 
of undefended coast for points cf attack. He was 
in favor of fortifications for harbor defence until a 
navy was built up, sufficient to protect us from fo- 
reign aggression. 

The question was then taken on Mr. ALLEN’s 
amendmen: to the amendment, and it was decided 
in the negative. 

The question was then taken on the amendment 
of Mr. Porter, and decided in the negative, as 
follows: 

YEAS—Messrs, Allen, Bates, Benton, Buchan- 
an, Choate, Dixon, Fulton, Linn, McRoberts, Maa- 
gam, Mouton, Porter, Sevier, Smith of Indiana, 
Sturgeon, Tallmadge, Walker, White, Williams, 
Woodbridge and Young—2L. 

NAYS—Meeers. Archer, Barrow, Bayard, Berri- 
en, Calaoua, Clay of Alabama, Clay of Kentucky, 
Clayton, Cuthbert, Evans, Graham, Henderson, 
Huntington, Ker, King, Miller, Nicholson, Phelps, 
Pierce, Prentiss, Preston, Smith of Connecticut, 
Southard, and Tappan—24. 

Mr. LINN then moved to amend the bill by add- 
ing an appropriation of $50,000 for. Fort Leaven- 
worth. 

Mr. L. spoke of the number of Indians thica 
the policy of the Government had thrown on the 
borders cf Missouri; insisting that it was therefore 
doubly beund to afford protection to that region. 

Mr. PRESTON replied; when the question was 
taken, asd the amendment was negatived. 

Mr. SEVIER then moved to amend the bill by 
inserting “for carrying on the military works at 
Fort Smith, Arkansas, for the present and ensuing 


year, in addition to an unexpended balance, $50: 
000;”? and on the question he demanded the - yeas 
and nays. : or 
Mr. NICHOLSON said: Mr. President, it: is 
painful to me to vote against propositions made by 
my friends in which they manifest so mach. inte- 
rest. Butas I have up my mind to vote against. 
the bill as well as all amendments-proposing to inə 
crease the appropriations for fortifications, I’ must 
ask the indulgence of the Senate to state the rea- 
sons on which I shall proceed.. I cheerfully concur 
in the sentiment so often repeated, that it is. our 
duty to grant liberal supplies for the necessary de- 
fence of the country. Ner do I regard it as sound- 
policy to defer the necessary measures of defence 
until imminent dangers of foreign aggression force 
us into their adoption. It is a wise maxim, that 
“we should prepare for war in time of peace.” 
But, whilst I entertain these opinions, 1 am very 
far from feeling myself beund, upon the strength 
of execulive recommendations, to vote appropria- 
tions without scrutinizing their amount, the objects 
to which they are to be applied, and the character 
of the defences on which they are to be expended. 
There is such a thing as wasting money upon a 
good object as well as upon one which is bad. 


The bill before you, Mr. President, proposes an 
appropriation of more than a million of dollars in 
addition to the amount which was appropriated at 
the last session of Congress, and the unexpended 
appropriations of 1840, all to be expended on forti- 
fications during the present year. To jastify this 
large additional expenditure, it must be made to. 
appear, either that the amount appropriated at the 
last sessicn was much too small, or that. some 
pressing emergency has arisen since that time ren- 
dering it indispensable to push our measures of dë- 
fence with double vigor. If neither of these things 
can be shown, the conclusion must be irresistible 
that the additional appropriation is unnecessary. 


An examination into the expenditures for the last 
ter: years, will establish the tact that the average 
annual expenditures on fortifications has been be- 
tween eight and nine hundred thousand dollars. . I, 
am not aware that anv very serious complaints have 
been made by the people that these expenditures 
were too small. Oa the contrary I think they have 
been acquiesced.in as reasonable in amount and 
at least as large as a prudent regard for economy 
would justify. By reference to the reports made 
by the War Department, it will be found that the 
amount of unexpended appropriations, for the for- 
tifcations provided for in the bill for 1840, toge- 
ther with the appropriations, at the last session, for 
the same objects for 1841, was Jargely over one 
million of dollars. ‘Khe amount of available 
means for these for these. fortifications for. 1841 
exceed a million of dollars, exceeding by two 
hundred thousand dollars the average expenditures 
per anoum for the Jast ten years! Yet, sir, the 
War Department calls for an additional appro. 
priation of one million four hundred and 
eighty-five thousand dollars, and we have ac- 
tually a bill under progress for more than a mil- 
lion! Ifthe demands of toe, War Department are 
complied with, we shali expend during the year 
1841, on fortifications, two anda half millions of 
doliars—an amount nearly treble the annual ave- 
rage for ten years. And, sir, if we pass this Dill, 
we shall expend over iwọ millions, an’ améunt 
more than double the annual average for ten 
years. When your Treasury was fall to over- 
flowing, when Congress resorted to that notable 
scheme of depletion, by depositing your surplus 
with ihe States, it was regarded by Congress ta be 
sufficient to expend nine hundred thousand dollars 
a year on fortifications. Afterwards, when politi-- 
cal objecis were to be attained, this expenditure, 
together with all the others, was blazoned - before™ 
the country as evidence of wasteful extravagance 
in the administration of the Government. Now, 
sir, the amount which Congress deemed sufficient, 
and political partisans pronounced extravagant, iv 
regarded by the War Department as only about 
one-third as large as it should be ior the present 
year. And, sir, be itremembered that this demand 
is made at a time when we are called together to 
supply an exhaasted Treasury, when we are bor: 
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rowing millions of money aad adding millions of 
taxes apon the people, 

H there is any existing emergency which~de- 
mands this vast increase of the expenditures, we 
have aright to know it. No such emergency ex- 
ists—none such is pretended. None of us appre- 
hend an attack from. any foreign power. There is 
nothing in our relations with other Governments 
which justifies the apprehension that our present 
state of peace will be disturbed. Surely if any 
difficulty with a foreign power were apprehended, 
we should have had some intimation of the fact 
from the Executive. The result then is, that in a 
State of profound peace, with no cause anticipated 
likely to disturb that peace, the War Department 
urges us, with an empty Treasury, to authorize the 
expenditure of three times as much money for for- 
tifications as Congress deemed sufficient when they 
had millions to give away to the States. 

We have been told, Mr, President, that we must 
necessarily repose much confidence in the estimates 
and recommendaticns from the Executive Depart- 
ments. I admit this to be true, as a general pro- 
position, and confining myselfto the reports from 
the War Department, [ shall undertake to show 
that this additional appropriation is unnecessary. 
Bat I must first remark that the political friends of 
the Secretary of War seem no! to have repssed 
implicit ecnfidence in his estimates and recommen- 
dation, He has estimated thathe can expend pro- 
fitably and economically, during the present year, 
$1,485 500 upon thé essential works cf defence, ia 
addition to the appropriations heretofore made for 
the same objects. By your bill you confide in his 
estimaie only so far as to appropriate $1,019,000 
You propose to yield something mere than half the 
amount he demands. Iam opposed to yielding any 
thing, and I think Lean show, from his own reports, 
that nothing can be prefiiably or economically ex- 
pended. Turning, then, Mr. President, to the se- 
veral reports from the War Department connected 
with this bill, the first proposition which [ shail 
establish by them ix, that since the 4th of March 
last the Secretary of War has been pnshing the 
work on the fortifications “with the utmost possi- 
bie vigor.” So soon as he entered upon his new 
cftice, under the influence of the temporary panic 
which seems to have prevailed in some of the De- 
partments, the new Secretary of War seems to 
have been looking out fora British flee’; and un- 
der that feeling, he gave immediate directions that 
the work on the fortifications shou'd be carried on 
with all possible diligence. The following is an 
exttact fromthe report of the Seeretary of War, 
accompanying the Presidents message at ihe be- 
ginning of this session: 

“The expenditures in this bronch of tho service have been 
more considerable in the current quarter than usual; and hence 
the additional appropriations asked for are larger than they 
would bave been under ordinary cirenumetances. How this has 
happened will be explained by the fact that soon after the ac- 
cession of your immediate aml lamented predecessor, all the 
means at the disposal af this Department were directed to 
be employed upon the fortifications, and other works for the 
protection ofthe Atlantic frontier, in the manner dermed 

est culeulated to produce the greatest possible efficiency in 
the shortest time, 'This course appear to be called for- by the 
unsettled and threatening aspect of our foreign relations.” 

I desiie to be understood, Mr. President, as cast- 
ipg no censure upon the Secretary ot War for the 
vigorous manner in which hese? about preparing 
for a visit from the British fice. My pesition is, 
that he did his duty, his whole duty, and nothing 
but his duty, in ordering the whole resources at 
his disposal, to be vigorously applied to the fortifi- 
cations. Butas lam colicitous to do the Secreta- 
ry of War ample justice for his vigorous discharge 
of duty on the occasion referred to, E will turn next 
to his letter to ihe House of Representatives of the 
17th Jaly,in which he again furnishes us wih 
sirong documentary proof of the fidelity with 
which he discharged his duties, In that letter he 
says: 

“One of the first acts ofthis Departracnt, after the 4th of 
March, acting by the authority of the President, was to direct 
that the worksonall the fortifications, which were deemed of 
the first importance, should be pressed Jorward with THE 
UTMOST VIGOR AND DESPATCH, compatible with the nature and 
requisite quality of the work.” 

Confining myself entirely, Mr. President, to the 
official reports emanating from the War Depart- 
ment, I have satisfied myself that since the 4th of 
March fast, the whole resources of the Depart- 
ment have been devoted with untiring diligence to 
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the werk. on the fortifications, and that it has been 
prosecuied from that day to this wi h the utmost 
vigor and in a manner to produce the greaiest effi- 
ciency in the shortest time. Sir, I am satisfied 
from those reports that the Secretary of War has 
done ail that mortal man could do. 

Now, Mr. President, having shown the energy 
and vigor of the Secretary of War in pushing the 
work on the fortifications since the 4thof March 
last, I have been curious to ascertain what progress 
he has made in expending money. Confining my- 
self still to the official reports, I fiad that on the 
4th of March last, he had available means at his 
disposal amounting to about $850,000 applicable 
to those fortifications. Well, sir, he went io werk, 
as he himself informs us, with all his energy, or- 
dered “the whole of the resources at his disposal ? 
(for that is his Jagguage) to be so applied as ‘to 
produce the greatest possible efficiency in the short- 
est time,” aad on the Ist day of April, after one 
month of hard work, he bad expended about 
$80,000, leaving still at his disposal $784,025 87. 
But the energy and vigor of the Secretary of War 
were not suffered to slacken; he pushed forward 
with the same laudable diiigenve during the months 
of April, May and June. During these three first- 
rate working months, he telis us in his letter of the 
17h July, that heexoended $248 653 07, which is 
equal to $82,884 36 per morth. From the same 
cfficial letter we learn that the Secretary of War 
had still on hand unefpended on the Istof July, 
$535,372 80. . 

Here, Mr. President, I must pause a moment 
to remind € enators of the important position which 
I have taken so much pains to establish—that dar- 
ing the four months of Mareb, April, Klay and 
June, under the influence cf the threatening as- 
peet cf our foreigu relasons, the Secretary of War 
was most vigorously urging on the public varks 
on the fortifications, Now, sir, I must here also 
pay a merited compliment to the strict regard 
which the Secretary has shown for econemy. His 
expenditures during these four good working 
months were enly $82,884 36 per month. 

I have now, Mr. President, one simple question 
to propound to Senators? Do they believe that 
the Secretary of War conld have prosecuted the 
works on the fortifications with any more vigor 
than he has done? Is any one prepared to ques- 
tion the veracity of the Secretary? Do we repose 
confidence in his reporte? To say that he could 
have pushed the woile faster than he has done, is 
not only to charge him with faithlessness in his 
oflics, but to samp his official communications to 
Congress with falschood! £ will not suppose that any 
S nator is prepared to do him so much injustice. 
IC then, sir, the Secreiary of War has hitherto 
done all withia his power to advance the werk on 
th: fortifications, F take it for granted that during 
the balance of the year, his ex rions can effeet no 
more than they have daring the four months men- 
tioned, Using, then, his uimost vigor, f am war- 
tanted concluding that his expenditures, if due re- 
gard is had to economy, cannotexceed $22 884 36 
per men h, from the first of July to the end of the 
year. At that rate of expenditure, he will expend, 
daring the six months, from Jaly to the ead of the 
year, $533 306 16, leaving a small balance of his 
present means unexpended. Confiding in the rc- 
ports of the Department, then, I am brought irre- 
sistably to the conclusion that the S-eretary now 
has in his bands as much money as he ean expend 
profitably and economically during the present 
year. If my conclusion is erroneous, I have been 
led into the e:vor by the Secretary himself, in his 
great zeal to chow that he has discharged his duties 
with peesliar fidelity. 

Bat, Mr. President, we have already been told 
that the Secretary of War recommends this appro- 
priation, and that he informs Congress, in one of 
his official communications, that the amount asked 
for can be profitably expended during the year. It 
is,true, sir, that the Secretary does make these state- 
ments, and in so doing, places himself in an awk- 
ward dilemma. I rely upon the experiment made 


by him during four months as more reliable tban 


his estimates and conjectares for the next six 
months.. Ihave the benefit of facts, whilst the 
friends of this bill must disregard the facts and con- 


‘fide in estimates and conjectures. 


I state it to ° 
a fact, that during four months the Secretary he 
exerted his utmost-vigor, and has expended būt 
$82,884 per month. Senators who ‘support this 
bill must rely upon the conjecture, that for the r 
maining six months the Secretary can expend, pro» 
frably and economically, $175,000 per month! >: # 
I know he could expend that amount, and a great’ ` 
deal more, but could he expend it profitably and’ 
economically? That is the question. 

But, Mr. President, the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Evans] has advocated this bill upon the 
ground that the appropriations will be expended i 
the first half of the year 1842. Upon examina: 
tion of the official documents before us from the 
War Department, it will be found that there is 
some inconsistency in the different statements ` 
therein made. Upon a full investigatton of the 
whole subject, I am satisfied that these appropria- 
tions are asked for the purpose of being expended 
during this year. [n his letter of the 17th Jaly, to 
the House of Representatives, the last dccament 
from the Department, will be found the fo'lowing, 
viz: 

“The estimates and statements heretofore transmitted to the 
Tfouse from this Depariment, were based upon thesupposition 
that the whole amount of former appropriations for fortifica- 
tions, together with the increased amountasked at the present 
session of Congress, could and PROBABLY WOULD BE JUDI 
CLOUSLY EXPENDED WITHIN TIE PRESENT YEAR; consequently 


it was estimated that the amount of former appropriations 
would be exhausted before the close of the year.” 


The Secretary of War is sufficiently explicit in 
this communication; far more so than he usually 
is. He tells us distinctly that his estimates and 
statements were based upon the supposition, that 
the whole amount of former appropriations, t*« 
gether with that now asked, would probably be 
exoended during the year. In the same letter the 
Chief Engineer, Col. ‘Totten, holds the same expli- 
cit language. He says: 

“The remaining balance of $491,653, (on the 15th July,) une 
der (he more energelic progress, which it is deemed to be so 
important to give to the works, may all be expended, together 
with the grants asked in the-estimates now befora Congress, 
and with strictattention moreover to economy anid good ma- 
nagement, before the close of the working season of the North, 


and atan early day after the season shall have opened at 
the South.” 


The Secretary of War and the Chief Engineer 
then coneur in the declaration that the whole 
amount of the old appropriations, and those now 
asked, are expected to be expended during the pre- 
sent year. How tkis will coincide with the facts as 
represented during the months of March, April, 
May, and June, I shall not now stop to inquire. 
My object now is to inquire whether both the Se- 
cretary and the Chief Engineer have not held a 
different language in reference to these very appro- 
priatioas, I: willbe observed that the leter of 
the Secretary, to which I have just been referring, 
is dated on the 17:h of July. 

The. other letter from the Secretary of War, 
dated on the 7th of July, holds this language: 

“A strong reason for the increase of the appropriations 
for fortifications and the other public works inthis and every 
year preceding what is called the long session of Congress, 
will be perceived in the fact, now well established by expe- 
rience, that the general appropriation bills at such sessions 
never pass until the close of the session, which is usually near 
midsummer, ”? 

Now, Mr, President, I desire to know if any 
candid man can read this statement of the Secre- 
tary of War without coming to the. conclusion 
ttal these additional appropriations were first ask- 
ed to keep the work on the fortifications jn ope- 
ration during six months of the year 1842. He 
says the appropriation bills are not usually passed 
by Congress nntil near midsummer, and this fact 
furnishes “a strong reason for the increase of the 
appropriations.” Must he not have designed to 
use these increased appropriations until Congress 
should pass the general appropriation bills near 
midsummer? Yet, sir, on the 17th of the same 
month he says in another cffisia! letter, that his 
esimates, made in his letter of the 7th July, were 
made upon the apposition that ail the appropria- 
tions, the old and the new, probably would be ex- 
pended during the present year. In which of 
these Official letters are we to repose confidence? 
Bat, sir, in this same letter of the 7th of Jaly 
we Chief Engineer also speaks cn this subject as 
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“The present estimate for $1,019,500 was made in the desire, 
notonly to augment our force in every way upon the more 
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imporlant works, BUT ALSO TO HAVE A FUND UPON WHICH WE 
CAN CONTINURZ TO OPERATE TILL NEXT MIDSUMMER.” 

Here, sir, we have the admission unequivocally 
made that this new. appropriation was designed as 
a fund on which to operate until midsummer of 
1842! A fund to operate upon for seven months, 
during all which time Congress would be in ses- 
sion! To my mind; Mr. President, there is a shuf- 
fling in this matter uuworihy of the head of a- De- 
partment. Why was the tone of the Secretary of 
War so decidedly changed from the Tth to the 17ih 
of July? Why does he call for this heavy appro- 


priation on the 7th, and. assign as “a strong rea- 


son” that the general appropriation bills will not 
pass until midsummer of 1842, and on the 17th en- 
tirely omit this “strong reason,” and ask the appro- 
priation on the supposition that it would be a!l ex- 
pended during this year? And why, sir, does the 
Chief Engineer tell us on the 7th that he wants this 
appropriation as a “fund to operate upon until 
midsummer” of 1842, and on the 17th that it can 
all be economicaliy expended ‘before the close of 
the working season” of the present year? 

I now ask, Mr. President, on which of these do- 
cuments are we to rely? We are asked to vote 
over a million of dollars, and we are presented 
with two documents on which aur votes are to be 
based, differing materially in their statements. If 
we are tobe governed by the letter of July Tih, 
then, sir, I say that the application is lite better 
than an insult to Congress. That document calls 


for an appropriation, upon the ground that Con- | 


gress will fail, during six months at the next ses- 
sion, to perform its duty. We are here, then, in 
the dog days, providing against the neglect of duty 
by ourselves at the regular session. Sir, I am not 
surprised that the letter of the 17th held a different 
language, but E am surprised that the Secretary of 
War should ia that letter so far forget himself as to 
say that bis former estimates wers based upon the 
supposition that all the appropriations would be 
expended during this year, when he knew that this 
new appropriation was asked explicitly as a fund 
to operate upon until midsummer of the next 
year. 

I take it for granted, Mr. President, that we are 
not expected to grant this appropriation upon the 
strength of the ‘strong reacon” advanced in thé let- 
ter of the 7th of July. Tae Secretary of War, in his 
letter of the 17th July, abandons that “‘strong rea- 
son,” and demands the appropriation for the pre- 
sent year. Here the question recurs, can this 
immense amount of money be profitably and egs- 
nomically expended on fertifiations during this 
year? If any confidence is to be reposed in the 
official declarations of the Secretary ay to the vigor 
and diligence with which the works bave been pro- 
seeuted thus far by him, the answer is irresistible, 
that he cannot expend the money profitably and 
economically. The Secretary might “operate upon 
it,” (in the language of the Chief Exgineer,) but 
from the experiments made, I should deny that it 
can be profitably and economically operated upon 
ia our fortification defences, 

The State which I have the honor to represent 
lias neither seacoast nor frontier; but still, sir, she 
has an inierest in common with her sister States in 
having the whole country kept constantly in a pro- 
per state of defence. There isnot a man within 
her limits, who has nota stout heart and a faitaful 
rifle, ever at the service of bis country. No Ten- 
nesseean ever expects the soil of his State to be 
trodden by a foreign foe. Her interior situatien, 
and her native chivalry, forbid such a thonght 
Our willingness to bear the burden of a system © 
permanent deiences, arises from our attachment to 
the whole Union. 

But, sir, we shall always insist upon strict eco- 
nomy in making the appropriations, and strict 
justice in the distribution of the expesditures. 
‘Whilst millicns are applied to the Auantie sea- 
beard, we shali insist on having some attention 
paid to our interests in the West. So long as your 
expendiures for public defences are reasonable and 
fair, the people of Tennessee will acquiesce in 
them; but when you ask money in such amounts 
as ttis bill proposes, so long in advance of the tine 
when it is to be expended, and when your distribu- 
tion of it is so partial, I feel myself bound on their 
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- bay, untl the militia can reach the point of danger. 
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behalf to resist this measure. This is .the feeling 
which animates the Western people. They regard 
themselves, the mil.tia of the country as the great 
fortifications, andjthey are always willing upon the 
summons of their Government to defend any por- 
tion of the Union. Still, sir, they are not opposed 
fo a system of permanent fortifications, which will 
protect our important commercial cities from sud- 
den attack; a sysiem which will keep sn enemy at 


Beyond such a system of defences, Lam unwilling to 
go; and my preference is decidedly for that species 
of fortification which is moveable for the ocean 
defences. To my mind the idea of studding 
such an extent of seacoast and frontier as we have, 
with fortifications sufficient to prevent a hostile 
army from landing on our shores, is wholly pre- 
posterous. There is no limit to the cost of such a 
system, and after millions upon millions shall have 
been expended, it will be found to afford less pro- 
tection than a small “Home Squadron.” 

Now, sir, itis worthy of remark that the Secre- 
tary of War has recommended the commencement 
at this time of a system of land defences which is 
estimated to cost thirty-five millions of dollars, the 
completion of which would no doubt be found 
really to cast one hundred millions of dollars, Of 
the $1,485,500 which he asks to be appropriated 
at this session, he proposes to expend $466,000 
during this year in prosecuting this splendid sys- 
tem of fortification defences. If we grant the de- 
mands of the Secretary we shall thereby sanction 
his grand scheme. At this extra session, with an 
empty Yreasury, T cannot consent by my vote to 
sanction a system which must result inan expen- 
diture ef one hundred millions of dollars. If such 
a system is to be adopted, let it go over to the re- 
guiar session, when there will be full time to sur- 
vey it in allits magnificent proportions, 

Whilst this vast system, Mr. President, isre- 
commended by the Secretary of War, we are no- 
tided by the Secretary of the Navy that at the re- 
gulac session he will propose a digested system of 
naval defences. Iam for waiting until that sys- 
tem is presented, and then to decide whether both 
systems are to be prosecuted. 

For the present, Mr. President, I am satisfied 
that the Secretary of War has as much money on 
hand as he can expend judiciously and economical- 
ly until Congress wil! be again in session. No 
danger of an immediate war is apprehended, and 
ifit were, the money which is now asked could not 
be expended to advantage, if we can confide in the 
representations of the Secretary, that he has been 
prosecuting the works with alf possible vigor, and 
still has on hand one haifa million of dollars.* I 
shall therefore record my vote againat the bill. 

Mr. FULTON addressed the Senate with wuch || 
earnestness in faver of the amendment. Sir, (said 
Mr. F.) I do not say that our country is in danger 
of being immediately involved in war; but I do say 
that the aspect of our affairs is desided'y threat. 
ening, and that it is our duty to piace our borders, 
whether Atlantic, lake, or frontier, in the best state 
of defence which our present means and informa- 
tion will enable ns to aceomptish. Such has been 
the policy of the Government for some time past; 
and with this view appropriations were mare at 
the last and at previous sessions of Congress, for |! 
the repair and construction of fortifications in the 
various secticnsef ihe Union, The War Depart- 
ment has been pressing ca ihe works of defence for 
some time past; and the present bill has been pre- 
sented to the Senate with the view of placing the 
Atianiie ecast in a betier state of defence. 
Our complaint is, ihat it seems to be im- 
possible to convince Congress that the neces 
sity is not cquaily as great for placing the 
lake coast, and particularly the Southwestern fron- 
tier, in the best possible state ef defence. My par- | 
pose is, sir, to try to convince the Senate that it is | 
agreat mistake to suppsse that the fortifications 
upon the frontiers of Missouri and Arkansas, are 
not entitled to be placed ia the very firstclass of |) 
works of defence. What is the situation of that 
frontie:? Why, sir, this Government has concen- 
trated a large body of Indians immediately upon 
the Western border of the State of Arkansas. Of 
the numerous tribes collected there, nearly all of | 


them are even now almost in a state of hostility 


towards. our country; they are rankling in hate tos 


wards our people, or indulging in smo hered resent. 


ment for supposed’ injuries ‘commited by our 
Government. They are capable of < bringe, 
ing into the field from fifteen to twenty 


thousand warriors in’ the’ shortest possible 


time. They are weli armed, and have. a good. 
supply of ammunition, obtained mainly through the: 


bounty of our Government. 


Before a sudden outs: 


break, they could Jay waste and devastate our’ 


State before. we cculd get sucecr from any 
The people of Arkansas are as bråveas. 


quarter. : 
any people on earth; we have as many. stout 
hearts as any oiher State in this Union, bat we 


tered over a vast extent of territory. The very fact 


` are as yet but thinly settled; our population is seat. 


that we bave been left in a. defenceless condi- 
tion, when the faith of the Government ‘was’ 


pledged to our protection, after settling such 
a host of savages upon our. border, has 


greatly reiarded the growth of our State; we: 


cannot, therefore, concentrate a sufficient force 
at a moments warning, and the conscquence 
would be, in case of a surprise or sudden incurs 
sion, thst our people would be murdered in their 
dweilings, and our country would be deluged in 


blood before we could obtain a protecting force, or `` 


e ubo“y our own citizens for the purpose. of. re- 


sistance. The Serator from Kentucky spoke yesa 
terday of the absurdity of the imputed’ danger. 


which seventeen millions of people could experis 
ence from a few bands of savages. 
did not look rightly at the peculiar situation of 
Missouri and Arkansas. Those States are. sepa- 
rated by a great river from the other States} and 
Arkansas bas an almost impassable swamp” of 
rome fifty miles extent, which cuts off her commu 
nication wth her sister States. She worfd have 
to rely upon her own pecple alone, or mainly s0, 
in case of a hostile inearsion, These savages are 
not the coniemptitle foe which they are represents 
ed to be. The most numerous tribes are situated 
close together, and their habits and secret means of 
communication from tibe to tribe are such,’ that 
a combination amongst them could be effected ims 
mediately; they could be embodied before an 
alarm could be given, or any preparation for res 
sistance could be made. ` 
in case of a war with a foreign power, and par- 
ticularly with that’ country, against whom our de- 
fensive preparations are being made, these Indians 
will be instigated to make war upon us. The first 
knowledge that we shall have that war exists, will 
be the bioodshed and conilagrations which will 
spread along our Western border. Does not exe 
perience teach us that it is the policy of England 
to bring down upon the heads of the people of our 
defenceless settlements the murderous savago tos 
mahawh and scalping knife? The moment: thet 
war isto be commenced, we will be exposed to the 
indiscriminate massacre of all ages, sexes, and con- 
ditions all along that frontier. And what, sir, is 
cnr present condition with re‘erence to that nation? 
Are they not in possession of cur own territory on 
the Pacific? They have such’an intercourse with 
all the wild tribes, and throughout the whole conh- 
try, from the Pacificto th: Rocky mountains, that 
the mist amplis means of communication with all: 


The Senator” 


the Indian tribes of the West is now afforded them. ` 


Have we not reason to believe tha’ the most. of 
these trib. s are always ripe for war upon us? {n= 
deed, sir, with the exception of the Chectaws, and, 
as my friend from Mississippi says, the Chicka- 
saws, I do not know a sin tr.be whose friend- 
ship can be calculated on in case of a war with 
Great Britain, 
noies, and ihe Cherokees, are thirsting for ven« 
geance, Nothing but prudence and policy, E am 
led to believe, even now restrains them from acts 
of hostility. f ; 

{ regretted to hear the Senator of South Carolina 
atthe head of the Military Committee, say that the 
defensive works onour Western border ooght to be 
temporary, and that the Indians weuld soon be 
driven further West; cr would voluntarily seek 
new hunting grounds. In all this, I think that 
Senator is totally mistaken. ‘Phe reason why the 
Indians have been driven from the States is, that 


I fear that the Greeks, the Semi- 
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they occupied the lands of the States themselves; 
and ‘the people of the Statescould not be restrained 
from ‘intruding upon them. The case is now en- 
tirely different, ‘They are beyond the limits-of any 
organized State-—-they are situated between the 
States and a vast uninhabitable prairie, which con- 
fines them on both sides.. Their lands are secured 
to them by treaty and by solemn conveyance from 
this Government—the boundary between them and 
the States is permanently. established; and no citi- 
zen of the States is permitted to settle within their 
country—their country, in fact, is as firmly 
secured to them, as it is possible to make 
dt; and nothing but a war, or the slow 
operation of time can change the present state of 
things. Indeed, I consider that all our forts upon 
that. border should be made as durable as it is ne- 
cessary to construct works for frontier defence. It 
is objected that Fort Smith and Fort Gibson are 
loo near together, and that Fort Gibson is unne- 
cessary. I will explain to the Senate the necessity 
for both of these works. Fort Smith is designed 
for the defence of the State of Arkansas; Fort Gib- 
son is situated in a corner where the territories se- 
veral of the Indian tribes connect together. It 
was located there for the purpose of comply- 
ing with our treaty stipulations, which re- 
quire us to preserve peace among the Indian 
tribes; and also to protect them from the 
the attacks of the wild tribes of the West. Both 
these forts are of indispensable necessity, as is also 
Fort Wayne, and the work contemplated to be 
situated on the south of the Arkansas river. These 
works of defence, upon the borders of Arkansas, 
are not only designed as works of defence, bat 
they are intended to be used as places of refuge, to 
which the frontier citizens may fly in case of hostile 
incursion. 

` We ask the appropriation which the amendment 
of my colleague calls for, to carry on the important 
work immediately upon the border of our State, 
and which is situated upon a fine navigable river, 
by which i: can be easily supplied with all the mu- 
nitions of war. Fort Smith is designed to bea 
great military depot for the West. The prexent 
appropriation will enable the work to progress, but 
that now asked for is to carry it ihrough a portion 
of the next year. I hop: it will be adopted by the 
Senate. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Sevigr’s 


amendment, and it was decided in the affir- 
mative, as follows: 
YEAS—Messrs. Benton, Buchanan, Choate, 


Clay of Alabama, Falton, Linn, WicRoberts, Man- 
gum, Mouton, Sevier, Smith of Indiana, Tail- 
madge, Tappan, Walker, White, Woodbridge, 
Woodbury, Wright and Young—t9. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay- 
ard, Berrien, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, 
Evans, Graham, Huntington, Miller, Morehead, 
Porter, Prentiss, Preston, and Sou‘hard—17. 

Mr. BERRIEN then moved an amendment ap- 
propriating $208,618, to pay the claims due Geor- 
gia for the services of ber militia, &c. Mr. B. ex- 
plained the amendment. 

“Mr. PRESTON was aware the money was justly 
due, but he should feel obliged to eppose the 
amendment. He had struvgled hard to keep all 
extraneous maiter from the bill, and now to admit 
so heavy an incumbrance must endanger its safe- 
ty. 

Mr. WALKER said if the fortification bill was 
made a subject whereon to indemnify the claims of 
States, he should feel bound 10 press for those of 
Mississippi. 

The debate was furthrr continued by Messrs. 
EVANS, WALKER, BUCHANAN, KING, and 
others; when 

Mr. LINN moved to amend the amendment so 
as to bring in the clais:scf Missouri for the rer- 
vices of her volunteers in the years 1829 and 
1836. 

Mr. CUTHBERT spoke with great zeal in favor 
of the. amendment of his colleague (Mr. Ber- 
RIEN.) 

Mr: BARROW, Mr. CLAY of Alabama, and 
Mr. WILLIAMS, all announced their intention of 


offering amendments in favor of (he claimsof their 
respective States. 
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“Mr. LUNN having withdrawn his amendment to 
the amendment of Mr, Berrien, the question was 
taken on Mr. B’s proposition, and decided ia the 
negative, as follows: — - : 

YEAS—Messrs. Berrien, Clay of Alabama 
Cuthbert, Evans, Fulton, Mangum, Morehead, 
Tallmadze, White, Williams, and Young—11. 

NAYS—Messrs.. Archer, Barrow, Bayard, Ben- 
ton, Buchanan, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Dixon, 
Graham, Huntington, Ker, Linn, McRoberts, 
Miller, Mouton, Nicholson, Phelps, Pierce, Poster, 
Prentiss, Preston, Sevier, Smiih ¿f Connecticut, 
Smith of Indiana, Tappan, Walker, and Wood- 
bridge—27. 

A motion was then made to adjourn, but failed— 
yeas 18, nays 19. 

‘Lhe bill was then reported to the Senate, and the 
question on coneurring with the committee taken 
separately on each amendmen!. When the amend- 
ment in rela:ion to the purchase of a site fora West- 
ern armory was read, 

Mr. WHITE said he had heard Pittsburg sug- 
gested as an eligible site for an armory, and he 
wouid therefore move to amend the amendment so 
as the words “Northwestern” should be added. 

Mr. WALKER Said that was where it ought 
to be. 

The amendment was adopted. 

The question then coming up on concurring in 
the amendment ‘o appropriate seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars for a Western armory, 

Mr. CLAY expressed his intention of voting 
against the appropriation as inexpedient in the pre- 
sent condition of the public Treasury. 

Mr. BENTON said he was completely taken by 
surprise at the. announcement of this opposition 
from a quarter which he knew must be fatal to the 
measure. If he had been aware of it, he could 
have produced a cart load of documents, consisting 
of reports from the Departments in its favor. He 
could have proved that the expense of transporting 
arms from Harper’s Ferry and from Springfield to 
the West would, over and over aga'n, cover the 
expense of constructing this work. The West, for 
the last twenty-five years, had been asking it as a 
matter of justice. He had urged it four years ago, 
when there was a surplus of forty millions in the 
Treasury, and it was then refused; and now we are 
told there is no money in the Treasury, and this is 
to be a reason of refusal. In fact there had been 
no appropriate time for this measure, either in 
peace or war—either with an overflowing or an 
exhausted Treasury, during the last twenty-five 
years. Had he the opportunity of leaving his srat 
to procure the necessAry documents, he could de- 
moastrale to tee Senate and to the country the 
gross injustice to the West in this determined re- 
sis'ance in granting this appropriation; but as no- 
thing he could say would have any effect on the 
vo'e, he would only call for the ayes and nces. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky seconded the call for 
the ayes and noes, and said he would gladly record 
his vote against it. 

Mr. KING made some remarks as to the propri- 
ety of considering these questions not in a sectional, 
but in a national point of view, and moved an ad- 
journment, which was carried; 

And the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuespay, August 3, 1S41. 

By general consent, petitions and memorials were present- 
e9 oy the following gentlemen, and were appropriately re- 
erred: 

Mr. NOWARD of Michigan. 

Mr. HUBARD offered the proceedings of a~public meeting 
held in Buckingham county, Virginia, the i2th of July, 1841 
at which Major Charles Yancey presided, and Thomas J. Bo. 
cock, esq. acted as Secretary, and remarked that the resolutions 
declared the extra session of Congress uncalled for and injudi- 
cious, and controverted the assumption that, in the last Presi- 
dential canvass, the people decided against the Independent 
Treasury and in favor of a National Bank, and denying the 
constitutional power of Congress to incorporate a Bank or a 
Fiscal Agency, under any name whatsoever, and pronouncing 
a National Bank inexpedient and dangerous to the liberty of 
the ceuatty. They protest against the incorporation of a Na- 
tional Bank, under any name, and against its “location in any 
nook or corner of this Confederacy,” and furthermore declaring 
in event of a United States Bank being incorporated, their “in- 
dispensable duty to urge sgainst it unceasing war, and to 
use untiring exertions to secure its repeal? remon- 
strating against distributing the proceeds of the pub- 
lic lands among the States as impolitic, dangerous and uncon- 
stitutional, and against any augmentation of the tariff,as being 
both unconstkutional and a breach of the faith of the nation, 


plighted in the compromise act; and finally requesting their 
representative,and the Hon. J. ©. Calhoun, to lay a copy of the à 


same before their respective Houses. 
Mr. HUBARD also presented the proceedings of a public 


meeting, enclpsed to him by the select committee, composed: 3 


of Messrs. J. C. Page, S, Hobson, and Jos. Fuqua, and-held at 
Cumberland Court House, the 26th of July, 1841, at which Col, 
James Isbell presided as chairman, and Samuel Hobson, esq. 
acted as secretary ; and observed, that the resolutions declared 


the incorporation of a National Bank an act of usurpation by © 


Congress, because the Constitution does not confer the powers. 
and, furthermore, because the convention which framed it 
twice considered and rejected a proposition to confer 1t—and 
that a National Bank is an institution of deadly hostility to the 
principles of free Government—thatits. persevering efforts con- 
tinued, through a long series of years, to coerce both the Go. 
verament and the people to a servile submission to its dictation 
—warn us, ‘‘trumpet-tongued,” never again to permit its ex- 
isrence within our borders; and that should a National Bank be 
incorporated, no matter by what name it may be called, or 
where located, “they hold it to be the right and duty of any. 
succeeding Congress, whenever the people shall give it the 
power, to clear away the rubbish.” Ina word, they go decided- 
ly for the repealofits charter. The resolutions deny absolutely 
the assertion “that the election of General Harrison was a deci{ 
sion by the people in favor of a National Bank.” They con- 
demn the distribution of the proceeds of the public lands 
amongst the States as unwarranted by the Constitution, and ac- 
cording to the showing by the authors of the measure, of the de- 
ficient state of the revenue, unwise and improvident in the ex- 
treme—and that they are constrained to regard this measure aa 
an assumption of State debts.” They protest against the dis- 
tribution bill, as being included in the “chapter of accidents,” 
warranting a revival of the “ American system,” and a further 
increase of a protective tariff—and remonstrate against the pre- 
sent extra session of Congress, as uncalled for by the public in- 
terest, and request their chairman and secretary to sign the re- 
solutions, and that they be forwarded by a select committee to 
their Representative, and to the fon. J. C. Calhoun, to be laid 
before their respective Houses. 

Mr. CARY, of Virginia, on leave, offered the following reso- 
lution: 


` Resolved, That the Postmaster General be directed to com- 


municate to this House all the information in his possession 
relative to the detention of the great Southern mail, going 
North, in the city of Baltimore, thirteen hours and a half, and 
if there is ne remedy in his power for this national inconve- 
mence. š 

Mr. MALLORY suggested to Mr. C. so to modify his resolu- 
tion as after the word “North” to insert “in the city of Wash- 
ington,” and 

Mr. CARY accepted the modification. 

And the resolution, as modified, was agreed to. 

Mr. BARNARD asked leave to present the proceedings of a 
public meeting held in the city of New York, in relation toa Na- 
tional Bank, 

Mr. STEENROD objected. . 

Mr. BARNARD asked leave to present the proceedings of a 
public meeting held in the city of Albany, 1n relation to a bank- 
ruptlaw. 

Mr STEENROD objected, unless, he said, the privilege wae 
made general. 

Mr. WARREN suggested that all petitions in the hands of 
members in relatii; to a bankrupt law and a fiscal bank should 
be received, and referred to the Commiitee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. But he would, he said, object to the printing 
of any of them. i 

Mr. PROFFIT thought, he said, that the presentation of these 
petitions at the present time could do no good. Most gentlemen 
had made up theit minds; and in order to give an opportunity to 
gentlemen to express their opinions oa the Bank bill during the 
time that yet remained to them tò do so, he moved that the 
House resolve itselfinto Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union. 

And the question being taken, the vote stood—ayes 57, 
noes 46. 

But ne quorum voted. 

Mr. PROFFIT said, as he did not desire to interfere with the 
wishes of gentlemen, he would withdraw his motion. 

And the motion having been withdrawn— 

Petitions and memorials were presented (under general con- 
sent) Dy the following gentlemen, and were referred appro- 
priately: i 

Messrs. KENNEDY of Maryland, LINN BOYD, HUNT, 
FILLMORE, CHILDS, BARNARD, GORDON, SUMMERS, 
HUBARD, TOLAND, INGERSOLL, STRATTON, BRON. 
SON, RANDALL of Maryland, MAXWELL, CROSS, DAVIS 
of New York, POPE, CHITTENDEN, ALLEN of Maine, 
JOIN VAN BUREN, P. G. GOODE of Ohio, and WOOD of 
New York. 

Mr. JONES of Maryland, on leave given, offered the follow- 
ing resolution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs be instruct- 
ed to inquire into the expediency of making immediate pro. 
vision for the defence of the Chesapeake bay by steam-bat- 
teries. 

Petitions and memorials were further presented by Messrs. 
SERGEANT, HOLMES, WALLACE, and CRANSTON. 

Mr. LEVY asked the House to take up and consider a reso- 
lution heretofore offered by him, calling on the War Depart- 
ment for certain information touching the Florida war, &c. 

The resolution having been read, 

Mr. MALLORY inquired of the Speaker if it was in order 
now to move to g9 into committee, 

The SPEAKER said that motion was in order at any time. 

Mr. ADAMS said that he desired to offer an amendment to 
the resolution of the gentleman from Florida, [Mr. Levy.] 

Mr. MALLORY said that this resolution, ifentertained, would 
give riseto debate. 

The SPEAKER said the resolution could only be entertained 
at this time by genera! consent. 

Mr. MALLORY objected. 

So the resolution went over, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Maryland asked leave to introduce a 
reenlusion yap ane tie Committee of Ways and Means to 
inquire Into the expediency of making an appropriation fo: 
fort at Havre de Grace. 7, 5 PE E OAA 

Mr. P. GOODE felt constained, he said, to object. 

So the resolution was not received. ‘ 

On motion of Mr. TILLINGHAST, tha House took up, on its 
first and second reading, the joint resolution from the Senate on 
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the Speaker’s table, providing for the distribution of 700 copies 
of the Digest of Patents 

Mr. T. said that, as the bill made a small appropriation, it 
would therefore be necessary that it be committed, 

So, on his motion, the bill was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union. i 

Mr. FERNANDO WOOD presented resolutions adopted at a 
great meeting in the Park of New York city, respecting the 
American patriots at Van Dieman’s Land. 

Mr. OLIVER called up his resolution offered yesterday, 
as follows: ži 

“Resolved, That the rules of this House be so far amended 
that all amendments offered in Committee of the Whole, 
whether adopted in committee or not, upon the bill for the es- 
tablishment of a Fiscal Bank, shall be voted in the House by 
yeas and nays, one-fifth of the members present requiring the 
same. 

Mr. OLIVER said this was an important resolution, and he 
trusted that the House would now assent to its adoption. The 
minority ov this floor had but very few privileges, and he 
hoped that this especially would be granted; he regarded this 
Fiscal Bank bill now before the House as the great measure of 
the session, and che minority, as well as the country, hada deep 
interest in knowing the precise position of the great parties 
upon this question. 

Mr. MORGAN called his colleague [Mr. Oniver]to order, 

Mr. OLIVER contended that he was in order, and that he had 
not yielded the floor, and that he should not until he had a deci- 
sion of the question. The country should know how this reso. 
lution, which he had the honor tosubmit, was settled by the 


House. 
; Mr, FILLMORE of New York moved to lay it upon the ta- 
pie. 

Mr. OLIVER demanded the yeas and nays, and should not 
yield the question until he gota decision. 

Mr. MORGAN of New York objected to its reception, 

Mr. OLIVER said it was too late. 

Me. BRIGGS rose to a point of order. He submitted to the 
Speaker that a nusice given did not give a member the right to 
jut oduce a resolution, except by leave of the House, or when 
reslu ions were called for. 

Me WELLER. Ont! thatisne point of order at all. Idon’t 
cailtaat 9 point of order, [General laughter.} 

Mv. OLIVER rose to order, . 

After some conversation, it seemed to be conceded that the 
resolution should be considered as received, and properly be- 
fore the House. 

And the question was then taken on the motion of Mr. 
FILLMORE, and was decided in the affirmative as follows: 

Yias—Massrs. Adams, Alford, Allen, Sherlock J. Andrews, 
Arnold, Aycrigg, Babcock, Baker, Barnard, Barton, Black, 
Blair, Boardman, Borden, Botts, Briggs, Brockway, Bronson, 
Milton Brown. Burnell, William B. Campbell, T. J. Campbell, 
Caruthers, Childs, Chittenden, J. C. Clark, Cowen, Cransion, 
Cravens, G. Davis, Deberry, J. Edwards, Everett, Fessenden, 
Fillmore, A. L. Foster, T. F. Foster, Gamble, Gates, Gentry, 
Giddings, Goggin, Patrick G. Goode, Graham, Green, Greig, 
Vall, Hemy, Howard, Hudson, Hunt, James, John P. Ken- 
nedy, King, Lane, Lawrence, Linn, Samson Mason, Mathiot, 
Mattocks, Maxwell, Maynard, Moore, Morgan, Morris, Morrow, 
Nisbet, Osborne, Owsley, Pendleton, Pope, Powell, Ramsey, 
Benj. Randall, A Randall, Randolph, Rencher, Ridgway, 
Rodney, Russell, Saltonstall, Sergeant, Sheprerd, Simonton, 
Smith, Stanly, Stratton, Stuart, Summers, Taliaferro, John 
B. Thompson, R. W. Thompson, Tillinghast, Toland, ‘friplett, 
Teomball, Underwood, Van Rensselaer, Wallace, Warren, 
Washington, E. D. White, J. L. White, Tho. W. Williams, 
Wintorop, A. Young and John Young—107. 

NAYS—Mesers. Arrington, Atherton, Beeson, Bidlack, 
Birdseye, Bowne, Boyd. Aaron V. Brown, Burke, S, H. Butler, 
William O. Butler, G. W. Caldwell, Patrick C. Caldwell, Cary, 
Clifford, Clinton, Coles, Cross, Daniel, Richard DÐ. Davis, 
Dean, Dimock, Doan, Doig, John C. Edwards, Ferris, John 
G. Floyd, Charles A. Floyd, Gilmer, Wm. O. Goode, Gordon, 
Habersham, Harris, John Hastings, Hays, Holmes, Hopkins, 
Houston, Hunter. Ingersoll, Cave Johnson, John W. Jones, 
Ysaac D, Jones, Keim, Andrew Kennedy, Lewis, Littlefield, 
Lowell, A. McClellan, R. McClellan, McKay, Mallory, Mar- 
chand, Alfred Marshall, John T. Mason, Medill, Miller, New- 
hard, Oliver, Parmenter, Partridge, Payne, Pickens, Plumer, 
Proffit, Reding, Riggs, Rogers, Saunders, Shaw, Shields, Slade, 
Snyder, Steenrod, Byeney, Turney, Van Buren, Watterson; 
Weller, Westbrook, J. W. Williams, C. H. Williams, Joseph 
L. Williams, and Wood—S84, 

So the resolution was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER (by general consent) laid before the House a 
communication from the Secretary of War, covering estimates 
of the amounts of money required to carry into effect certain 
Indian treaties. , d 

On motion of Mr. PROFFIT, the communication was refer- 
red to the Committee of Ways and Means. 

FISCAL BANK. . R 

On motion of Mr. STANLY, the House resolved itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Joun 
C. CLARK of New York in the chair.) 

Mr. TILLINGHAS # movedthat the committee take up the 
toint resolution (above referred to) in relation to the Digest of 
Patents. The matter, he said, could be disposed of in a few 
minutes, g . 

Mr. STANLY, desiring, he said, to look into this resolution, 
objected to its being taken up now;jand moved that the com- 
mittee take up the Fisca! Bank BiN. , 

Which motion having been agreed to (without a division)— 

The committee resumed the consideration of the bill Jrom the 
Senate to incorporate ihe subscribers to a Fiscal Bank of the 
United States. i $ , 

‘The pending question being on the motion of Mr. McOLeL 
nan of New York, to strike out the enacting clause thereof— 

Mr. JOHN T. MASON (who was entitled to the floor) ad- 
dressed the committee, during the hour, in opposition to the bill. 
‘Khe points of his argument were as follows: 3 


Mr. M. said that, in the remarks which he proposed to sub- 
mit, whilst he should not hope or expect to say any thing new or 
original on a subject which might properly be said to have been 
exhausted by the reflection of the greatest men that this country 
had ever produced, he shouid endeavor to avoid those old and 
hackneyed ideas which had been so much the theme of discus- 
sion and observation. 

Bat, before he entered on the consideration of the main ques- 
tion—the charter of a National Bank—he desired to say a word 
or two inrelation to an incidental subject—the repeal of the 
Sub-Treasury; and, as the fist subject necessarily involved the 
second, he should claim the privilege of saying something on 
the latter. 

In all the arguments which had been made in both Houses of 
Congress duting the present session, not one word had been said 
against the efficacy or expediency of the Sub-Treasury. The 
burden of the song of the enemies of that measure had heen, 
that it had received the condemnation of the people, and that, 
therefore, it ought to be repealed. Now, whilst he admitted 
thep ropriety and justness of the conclusion that if this measure 
had been condemned by the people, it ought to be repealed, he 
hada word to say as to the fact of the alleged condemnation 
itself. 

In support of the position that the Sub-Treasury had been 
condemned, gentlemen had referred with confidence to the last 
election, as having scttled that question beyond controversy. 
Was that the fact? Let usexamine and see what the people 
had said inyelation to the Sub-Treasury. Mr. M. then went in- 
to abrief history of the Sub-Treasury from its first recom- 
mendation in 1837, through its original rejecticn by the peo- 
ple, to the period when, he contended, it finally received their 
express and unequivocal sanction, as manifested in the compo- 
sition of the 26th Congress. At the late election, he contended, 
and during the contest, not one word had been said about the 
Sub-Treasury or the cardinal principles involved in it—which 
was asepuration ofthe Goverament from banks. He admitted 
thet sweeping charges had been made against it, as uniting the 
purse and the sword—as providing specie for the office holders 
and rags for the peeple; but the main principle of the measure 
had in no single instance been assailed during the last Presi- 
dential canvass. 

The naked, cardinaljprinciple involved in this Sub-Treasury 
system, that wasto say, the separation of banks from the Go- 
vernment, had not, be repeated, been condemned by the peo- 
ple. And,in this connection, he would refer tothe authority 
ofa man whose opinions, he knew, would be entitled to great 
weight, here and olsewhere. Mr. Af. then read the following 
passage from the Inaugural Address of Gen. Harrison: 

“I know the importance which has been attached by men of 
great abilities and patriotiem to the divorce, as it is called, of 
the Treasury from the banking institutions. It is not the di- 
vorce which is complained of, but the unhallowed union of the 
Treasury with the Executive Department, which has created 
such extensive alarm.” 

Mr. M. proceeded. We had intended, he said, when the 
question of the repeal of the Sub-Treasury came up, 1f he had 
thought there would have been any prospect of success, to 
move the reference of the bill to the Committee on Finance, 
with a view of remedying these two features of the system. 
He had intended to move something like this: that the com- 
mittee should beinstructed to inquire into the expediency of 
repealing the specie clause of the Sub-Treasury bill, and to 
provide that the receivers of public moneys (or sub-treasurere 
as they were called) should be appointed in some other way 
than by the Executive. There were various ways in which 
this Jatter object might be effected. But the repeal had been 
decreed, and it was not now worth while for him to throw any 
obstacle inthe way. i 

The gentleman from North Carolina, [ Yr. Saunogrs,] in 
the course of the remarks submited by him yesterday, had 
shown, conclusively, that that State, at least, was opposed toa 
National Bank. No gentleman could deny the truth of that 
proposition asto North Carolina; and what was true of that 
State was true also of many other States of the Union, and par. 
ticularly of the State of Maryland. How did she stand en this 
question? He would assert broadly, that on this question o 
the Sub-Treasury she was misrepresented on this floor. To 
sustain this position, Mr. M. then entered at some length into 
a history of the recent elections in Maryland, State and Fe- 
deral. 

He had desired to submit some farther remarks on this 
point, but, as his time was skort, he would now pass on to the 
more immediate question—the incorporation of a National 
Bank. 


He would not detain the committee in reflections upon the 
power of Congressto carter a Bank as a national institution, 
further than to refer to one or two objections urged jere against 
the charter of a National Bank. These had been generally of 
a negative character. That inasmuch as no power of that de- 
scription had been given under the general powers delegated 
by the Constitution to Congress; thar, therefore it was not right 
to exercise it. This was a negative argument against a Bank 
of the Vnited States, But there were inferences to be drawn 
from other features of the Constitution, which would positively 
prohibit the establishment of a National Bank; and the most 
important of those features was that which forbade the crea- 
tion of any monopoly inthis country. That a Nationa! Bank 
would be a monopoly no man covid deny. A gentieman had 
contended that, immediately on being taken, the stock would 
rise to one hundred and ten per cent. The rate of interest 
allowed on discounts was seven per cent. whereas we all knew 
that the iega) interest of this country was six percent. The 
Bank, therefore, wouid be the recipient of especial favors. 
This was essephally a monopoly. In whose favor, then, would 
that monopoly operate? The bill contained a clause which pro- 
hibited the purchase of the stock by foreigners. We knew 
that at this time money in England would noi bring more than 
five per cent. . 3 

He would ask any man to say whether it would be possible 
to exclude the introduction of foreign capital under this clause? 
The inducement would be too great. Foreign capitalists could 
not resist the teinptation; and that which they were prohibited 
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from doing directly they would contrive to do indirectly; This 
monopoly weuld-be created for the benefit of foreigners, be- 
cause, although they could not, under this clanse.of the bill, 
hold stock in their own names, yet.it would be easy for them to 
have agents here, and to own stock in American names, And 
this wouid be the case inspite of all the restrictions that could 
be thrown around the bill. He did not refer to this as any 
particular objection, because he could not see why foreigners 
shouli not hold stock, because the means would ‘be afforded 
thereby of the introduetion of foreign capital: He alluded to 
it only for the purpose of showing that, whilst the section had 
heen introduced with a view of fortifying the measure before 
the people, under the idea that the bilt excluded foreigners from ` 
the benefits of this Bank, yet that, indirectly, every inducement 
was held out to foreigners to take its stock. 

Again, as to the 2ist section. By this section 1 was provided 
that this Bank should be incorporated _ for the period of twenty 
years, and that, during that time, no Bank of a similar charac- 
ter should be incorporated by Congress. He knew it had been 
asserted as the opinion of Mr, Webster, one of the greatest ĉon- 
stitutional lawyers of the country, that such a power existed in 
Congress. But he (Mr.M.) denied emphatically and unequivocal- 
ly that such a power did existin the Constitution or in Con- 
gress; and, as authority for this denial, he gave the opinion ofa 
man equal inevery respect to Daniel Webster, and that waa 
Chief Justice Taney. If Congress had the power to do it, it 
certainly had the power to do it to-morrow, or at all. times, 
Was it in the power of one Congress to take from a Congress 
which was to come hereafter any of ita powers? The Consti- 
tution of the United States regulated the powers of Congress; 
but we, itseemed, were to go further than the Constitution, and 
give to the Congress which incorporated this Bank the power 
to limitand control the powers offuture Congresses. 

A word as to the sixteenth section. Congress had ¢ither ‘the 
power to incorporate a National Bank as such, or it had not. 
He knew there wire gentlemen who maintained that. Congres 
had not the power to incorpomte a national institution assuch; 
but that it has the power to incorporate an institution within 
the limits of the District of Columbia under. the powers: given, 
to Congress to legislate within that District; and with a view to 
accommodate the opinions of gentlemen on that point, an 
amendment had been introduced into the bill in the Senate, un- 
der this general power of legislation, providing that the mother 
Bank should be placed here, and that branches should he intro- 
duced into the Siates by the consent of the States, The princi- 
ples upon which the State and National Governments rested 
were precisely analogous. ‘Their powers might not indeed be 
the same, but the principles upon which those powers were 
founded were the same. They were all derived from the peo- 
ple. Mr. M. then proceeded to argue that the Constitution of 
Maryland bad, by no provision, given express power to the Le~ 
gislature of that State to incorporate any Bank— that, according 
to the principles of our Government, powers not expressly gi- 
ven were denied; and that the State of Maryland not having 
possessed that power, she could not delegate it to Congress as 
regarded this District. ; i 

But it had been said that the power might be exercised by 
implication. If that was so, there was another provision 
which prohibited banks within the limitsof Maryland. They- 
had a bill of rights, which was a part of the fundamental law of 
that State. The thirty-ninth article ofthat Bill of Rights de- 
clared that monapolies were odious— contrary to the spirit of 
free Government, &¢. and ought not to be suffered, There was 
an express prohibition on the partof the people of Maryland 
that they should. not giant a monopoly. Now, ifa bank waa 
not a monopoly, what was it? e y 

Il might be argued that the exercise of this power by the Le- 
gislature of Maryland tor years past would sanction the act. 
He knew that the argument upon which he meant to rely 
might lead to the exclusion of banks altogether—to their total 
annihilation. He believed that a strict adherence to the Consti- 
tutions of the several States would lead to that ‘result... But 
the Legislature ot Maryland, and of other States, had exercised 
this power; and thus, it might be seen, the act bad been sancti- 
fied, because, although it was an encroachment on the rights of 
the people, yet the people fthemselves had permitted and suf- 
fered it. But Congress could assert no such reasons for the 
exercise ofsuch an authority, And if the Legislature of Mas 
ryland could not rightfully exercise such a power, how could. 
she delegate ittoanother? The duties of Congress, with re- 
ferenc tothis District, were confined to matters of legislation 
exclusively within the District, and_for the benefit and protec- 
tion of the people of the Dietrict. Beyond that the Constitution 
of the United States did not allow them to pass: Did thig 
clause of the Constitution, giving power to Congress. to legis- 
late exclusively for the District of Columbia, contain, under 
that cloak, the additional authority to exercise power overall 
the States? Never—never. Yet we were called upon to estas 
blish a bank under that very clause. No such power, he ins 
sisted, had been given. 

There was another clause in the Constitution of the United 
States, a stict adherence- to which would prohibit the incor- 
poration of this institution. He alluded to that clause which 
prohibited to the States the power to emit bills of credit, He 
could produce authorities to show that bank notes were inclu- 
ded under that clause, and that it was for (he very purpose of 
preciuding the States from creating numerous banks that this 
clause was inserted, And ifthe Constitution of the United, 
Siatestook away from the State of Maryland the power to emie 
bills of credit, how could Maryland confer that power upon 

gress? A 
l had been argued (hat the establishment of this bank wag 
necessary. in order to regulate the currency. Gentlemen whe 
acknowledged the rights of the States. to regulate the curs 
reccy and to incorporate abank cound’ not centead for the 
same power in the General Government. Such a doctrine 
was contrary to the spiritof the Constitution, A reference 
to it and tothe commentators upon it would show that powers 
of thia kind were not to be exercised by the two Governments, 
State and General; but if it was to be exercised by 
the one, it: was to he denied by the other. There were 
few gentlemen whe would deny the incorporation of banks tg 


y 
the States, or who- would take other ground-o justify it than the 
nécessity.of regulating the currency of the States. Mr. M. 
here: read from sundry. authorities, to show that there was no 
concurrent jurisdiction. on this point—and that where the 
power was exercised by the pne Government, it could not 


be exercised by the other also. Such, he preceeded to show, 
* was the. doctrine of the Supreme Court of the United States, 

Jt had been argued that a National. Bank, ag a fiscal agent, 
had been decided by the Supreme Court to be constitutional. 
‘Without. intending any disrespect to the memory of the gèn. 
tlemian who was:at the head of that Court when that point was 
decided, he Mr. M. must be allowed to exercise his own opin- 
ion, independent of that decision.. Mr. M. then alluded to the 
effect which early. partialitice, prepossessions, and prejudices 
had upon the minds of men in forming their judgments, &c. 
And no.man would pay more respect than. he would to the 
opinions of the late Chief Justice, in any case not involving 
carly prejudices aad partialities of this nature. 

Mr. M. then met, briefly, the arguments which had been ad- 
vanced, thata National Bank was necessary to the regulation 
of the currency—to keep the State banks in their proper places 
—and that its establishment was necessary, inasmuch as it con- 
stituted the only effective and successful fiscal agent that was 
capable of answering the purposes of the Government, and car- 
reing into effect the laws of the United States. These points Mr. 
M. successively controverted, 


A word on the authority. of Congress to repeal charters. 


This Bank was tobe incorporated expressly on the ground that 
it was to bea fiscal agent—that the wants ofthe Government re- 
quired it—and that, as suck, it was to be established.. [The 
doctrine of the Supreme Court, in more instances than one, 
was that the power existed in Congress, or in any Legislature, 
to repeal an act which had reference exclusively to the carry- 
ing out of public powers and dutics.] This charter, then, be- 
ing placed on the ground of the necessity of carrying on the 
public duties, and performing the public functions of the Govern: 
ment, it would at all times in the power of the General Govern- 
mentto repeal it; because, if it were not so, the hands of the 
Government would be tied: for twenty years to come. Suppose 
the united voice ofthe people were to decide, at some future 
day, that this bank was inexpedient--that it did not carry out 
the purposesfor which it had been created—would it be denied 
that the. public convenience would demand its repeal at the 
hands of a future Congress. 

Mr, M. was here cut off by the expiration of the hour. 

{The committee rose informally, and the Speaker 1esumed 
the chair, forthe purpose of receiving a-message fiom the Pre- 
sident of the United States, by the hands of John Tyler, jr. esq. 
his priver Secretary. After which, the Chairman again took 
his gat, y 

Mr. CHARLES BROWN said, that if he had spoken at an 
earlier period of the debate, he should, instead of saying what 
he now proposed, have pursued a diferent course of remark ; 
bat, after the speeches which had been made on the other side 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Sergant] and the 
gentleman from Virginia. { Mr. Stuart, } he felt himself called 
upon'to say a few words iu reply The speech of one of those 
gentlemen had, it was uc, been apparently intended to have 
more effect elsewhere; but it had heen made in the House, and 
in the House it should be answered. 

Mr. B. then proceeded to reply to Mr. Srrceant’s rofe- 
rence to the Bank chartered by the Old Congress in 1781, by 
arguing that, as the country was now in entirely diflerent cir- 
cumstances, the precedent did not in any sense apply to the 
present day. The Gentleman might as well have referred to 
the conduct of that Congress in relation to the continental paper 
money, as an example for the present Congress in reference to 
‘Treasury notes. Government might as well, in a time of pro- 
found peace, order a military general to arrest a member of 
a State Legislature, and shut the doors of the Legislative halls, 
ashad been done by General Jackson at New Orleans. War 
ha | its own measures; su had peace; and what was proper in 
conducting ® military struggle was not therefore proper afier 
that struggle had ceased. 

In reply to the example of Gen, Washington’s signing the 
char‘er of the first Bank of the United States, Mr. B. quoted 
Mr. Jefferson’s account fof the institution ofthat Bank ani the 
causes which led to it; the part taken by Genera! Hamilton in 
it, and Mr. Jefferson’s refusal to co-operate. That Bank hid 
succeeded the assumption by Congress of the debts of the States 
and the funding of the debt of the county: this had not, in 
form, been done now: but the object of the distribution bill had 
been to pay the interest on those debts, and the debt of the Go- 
vernment had been funded in part; and now a Bank was pro. 
posed, He considered the Government as taking the very 
traex which, under the lead of Hamilton, had bronght the Fe- 
decal party into power. The circumstance of a war which had 
led to the first Bank, and of a very large war debt which had 
led.to the second, though they might have, at that time ex- 
cused honest patriots of weak nerves for voting for those mea- 
sures, did not now exist, and could not be pleaded as reasons 
for supporting the present bill. ` 

The third Bank had been said by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Stuart] to have been a Democratic measure, snp 
perta by leading Democratic men; and this might be true; 

ut the country had then just emerged from a second war, and 
its internal condition was truly deplorable—no such state of 
things existed now; and though, under the pressnre of such a 
state of things, they had resorted to a Bank, yet in their cooler 
hours, when exerci-ing their unbiassed judgment, they had in 
principle been opposed to it. ¥ ere we to take their conduct, 
when under a temporary pressure of fear, as our guide, and 
not that which they exhibtted through all the rest of their lives? 
Mr. B mightrecur to the pages even of saced history for ex- 
amples in point where the greatest and best of men had yielded, 
to a sudden excess of temptation. Moses had broken the sacred 
tables of the law; Samuel bad yielded toshe persnasions of the 
people to anoint a kiog ovorthem; David had cruelly wronged 
Uriah; Solomon had gone after strange go's Were we tu take 
these parts of their history for our examples? 

{A gentleman here raised the point of order thatit was irrele- 
vat on a question of the chartering a Bank, to pr: ach a sermon 
on the fraiiry of human nat 're.J 

Mr. B. insisted it was strictly in arder, for he considered the 
conduct. of great men, w t had heen qeote? as an example 
and precedent tojustify the charter of this Bonk, as the weak 
spots in their character, a: ins upon their fair eseutcheon, 
He veniured the conjecture that if they would now leok down 
from that heaven to which he hoped they had escended, and be- 
hold thescenes whioh had passed within a-certain marble pa- 
Jace, they would shed tears of blood, and long to wipe the act 


to which they: had rashly assented. from the statute. book, and 
expressed his desire that one might rise from the dead and utter 
his warning voice against the deed it was now proposed again to 
“perpetrate. Before such precedents could successiully be 
pleaded, we must unlearn. the history of the lives of Wash- 
ington, snd Jefferson, and Madison; and the Chief Magistrate 
must fix his: view on asingle act of their lives, before he de- 
sroyed the engine now sought to be re-erected by the Whig 
pariy. Werather thought the President would read. his own 
past opinions and those of his native State, who, by her steady 
auherence to Democratic principles, had won for herseif an 
imperishable fame, fhe reviewed these things with calmness 
and deliberation, Mr. B. was willing to leave the issue with him, 
confident that the speech of his honorable colleague would have 
been made in vain. i 

Mr. B. adverted to the many alarming predictions which had 
been uttered and promulgated in reference te the results of the 
Sub.Treasury, and challenged any one to show that these fears 
had been realized since that law had been in operation. Had 
it given one currency to the Government and another to the 
people? The Government had nothing to do. with providing 
acurrency for the people, or with paying the people’s debts. 
When had ene of the Sub-Treasurers run away with the pub- 
lic money? Not a'single dollar had been lost, and the funds of 
the Government had been transmitted for the most part without 
any expense whatever. and at most but one-fourth of one ner 
cent. and that in buta fewinstances. The Government had at 
present a fiscal agent which accomplished a!l the purposes of 
such an agent quietly, safely, and economically; and what did 
we want with another? i 

Mr. B. said that the foundation of our free Republican Go 
vernment was laid in the will of the people, expressed by their 
votes. They were capable of holding both the purse and the 
sword. This wasour theory, and should be our practice. How 
came itthat, while they could be trusted in every other re- 
spect, they could not be trusted to hold their own public purse? 
And why must this be committed toa band of corporators? 
Corporators who were not required to be voters, but were re- 
quired to be worth $100 each? He referred to the former pro- 
perty qualification m voters generally, and the danger then al- 
jeged of universal suffrage. This doctine wasnow exploded 
as to legislators. Why retain it as to those who were to 
choose the men ta whom we were to entrust the Treasury of 
the nation? Heinveighed against this, as a proposal to share 
me sovereignty of the people with corporators in an Executive 

ank. 

One of two things must happen: either the Bank would be 
under the influence of the Executive, or it would be opposed to 
the Executive. Te did not wish to see another war between a 
President anda Bank: and yet this would be preferahle to see- 
ing them gohand in hand. Corporations never died, and the 
power of the Bank would be perpetuated; these corporators 
would make our Presidents, elect our members of Congress; 
ay, and aypoint the Speakers who should preside over that 
House. Weasked what would be onr condition in a time of 
way, with the national purse in the custody of a Bank? How 
easily might it stop the wheels of Government? and though fo- 
reigners could not under this bill directly hold stock, they could 
indirectly exert a powerful influence overit. 

Mr. B. next went into a comparison between the Bank and 
the Sub-Treasury, as to the penalties by, which the two were 
guarded: let the directors of a Bank do what they would, the 
bill provided no other punishment for any fiscal crime they 
could. commit than the forfeiture of their charter. He adverted 
to the frequent accounts of defaleationa, and the absconding of 
Bank tellers and cashiers, several recent instances of which he 
quoted, especially one of celebrity in Virginia, and asked why 
similar results might not occur in_ relation to this new Bank? 
He held up the examplé of the Pennsylvania Bank of the 
United States as a warning, and insisted that all the good a Na- 
tional Bank could possibly effect, would be over-balanced a 
thousand fold by the possibility of such a course being again 
pursued. He also dwelt upon the injury resulting from these 
things to the national honor, and its character abroad. 

Ofall the features of the bil, bad as they were, the compro- 
mise portion of it was decidedly the worst. It gave not only 
a power buta motive to do harm. Notcontent with having 
the Bank at Philadelphia or New York, it must he bronght here 
into this District to corrupt the Government, and its influence 
wasin like manner to be spread through the legislative halls of 
every State in the Union. In illustration of the great danger 
arising from such an influence, he referred to what had happen- 
ed in the Pennsylvania Legislature previously to the renewal 
of the charter of the United States Bank. He expressly stated 
tha’ the State had been bribed. He would not say that bribes 
had directly been offered to individuals; that was a matter of 
private history not yet developed; but bribes had been offered 
tothe Legislature by donations from the Bank to all sorts of lo- 
gal objects and every new scheme, with a view to purchase 
votes. 

iMr. VAWRENCR here manifesting some degree of excite- 
ment=- 

Mr. B. said his colleague need not look so sharp, for he knew 
this tọ be trne. 

Mr. LAWRENCE inquired whether the gentleman meant to 
bring a sweeping charge against the whole Legislature of his 
own Siate, or against individuals ip that body? He had said the 
Legislature wae corrupted by the Bank; he wished him to spe- 

ity. Asto Mr. L he bad not then been a member; but he 
knew gen:lemen who were. 

Mr. B, repeated the ground he had taken. Te would not 
bring 2 direct charge of bribery against individuals. It wasa 
pactofthe history of the times, which might come to light 
hereaiter; for it was a common saying. that when rogues fell 
ou honest men came by their own. He was inclined to be- 
eve it. 

Mr. JAMES asked whether the gentleman meant to insinuate 
that individuals of the Pennsylvania Legislature had been bribed 
by the Bank? 

Mr. B. renlied that he zever insinnated: [a laugh;] he always 
spoke plainly. Ffe had said thax that Legislature had been cor 
rupted; individuais might believe tharsome of its members had 
heen corrupted: as to privare bribes, he had asserted nothing. 
So far as resaried the fret tha! tain members had been poor 
verein session, and rich after it, that was matter for private 

_ Me B now went into the question whether a Bank of the 
United States had or had not the power to regulate the cur- 
rency and equalize exchanges; and he took the negative side 
of the question. The Pennsylvania Bank of the United 
States was said, by Mr, Biddle, io possess a better charter 


than the former Bank when. it ad the custody of the public 
money. Did that enable it to regulate the currency? Yet 
that Bank had all the power which was now proposed to 
give to the Fiscal Bank in this bil, Tt had established: a 
branch in New York, unprohibited by the Legislature ;, and 
so might this Bank. It might have had other branches onthe 
same terms. Yet it had not regulated the currency or the ex- 
changes. . 

When the Bank was established, in 1816, it took three years, 
with the concentrated aid of all the other banks, before that ob- 
ject could be effected. So it would now. . Nothing would regu- 
Jate the currency but wholeseme lws which compelled banks 
to pay specie. A bankrupt law which should reach barks would 
do more to effect that object than ‘all the National Banks ‘hat 
could be established. Nor could it regulate exchanges. This 
depended on whether. the banks paid specie; while they sus- 
pended, nothing could regulate it; when they resumed, ex- 
changes regulatedthemselves, They would always follow the 
course of trade My. B. went into some illustrations on this 
subject, to establish his position. . 

He was then commencing on anew point, viz: the small num: 
ber of the directors proposed for the new Bank and thecompa- 
rative ease with which they might be operated upon, when his 
hour expired, and his speech with it. 

Mr. WASHINGTON of North Carolina next addressed the 
committee, and after a modest exordium, in which he referred 
to the fact that he was probably the youngest member upon 
the floor, proceeded to notice some of the positions taken by 
his colleague [Mr. Saunpers] the day previous, (of whom he 
spoke in very friendiy and respectful terms,) in relation to the 
issues put forth before the people at the late election, and espe- 
cially in their own State. He declined going into the expedi- 
ency or constitutionality of the Bank, being fully satisfied as to 
both. It was enough for him to know that a National Bank 
had been recommended by Hamilton, approved by Washing- 
ton, acted on by Jefferson in 1803 and 1805, sanctioned by Ma- 
dison, and commended by Monroe, and that its constitutionali- 
ty had been decided by the highest judicial tribunals. In 1791 
and in 1816, ithad been justified on grounds of necessity; and 
the same ground existed now. He referred to the financial de- 
rangements of the community, and to the numerous memorials 
in favor of a Bank. We then turned to Mr, Saunpsrs, who 
had denied that the Bank had the sanction of public opinion, 
especially in North Carolina, Mr. W. had come to a directly 
opposite conclusion; and he proceeded to lay down the facts on 
which his conviction rested.. When the Bank was chartered in 
1816, one of the Senators from North Carolina had voted for 
and one against it. While in the House, nine Representatives 
had supported and but three oppesed it. Ore of the nine had 
been Mr. Yancey, now a distinguished leader of the party op- 
posed to (he Rank, and a man who wielded a greater influence 
in that State than any man had ever done, except Nathaniel 
Macon. 

Mr. W. then continued his argument, and spoke up to the 
expiration of his how, principally in favor of the expediency 
of the measure, and to show that a majority of the people 
were in favor of a Bank. $ 

Mr. WOOD of New York observed that, having at least 
made out to obtain the floor, after several unsuccessful efforts, 
he would not long detain the committee, having but a few 
words to sayon the subject. Though not a talking man, 
either by profession or inclination, yet after the manner in 
which his constituents bad spoken out in opposition to this 
measure, he felt imperiousty called upon to rise and enter his 
dissent and protest against it. Before proceeding te do so, he 
begged leave to allude to one point in the argument of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Serceawe,} 
anargument which he might, without intending any distespecr, 
be allowed to say, was mate more for the Executive than 
either for this Mouse or the country. Being no lawyer he 
should not allude to the constitutional question involved in 
the debate, though he had his opinions with regard to it, gather- 
ed both from reflection and reading. We understood the gen- 
Ueman from Pennsylvania to say that the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, in 1837, (Mr. Cambreteng,} 
reported: from this House a resolution declaring that it was inex: 
pedient to charter a Bank of the United States; and he understood 
the gentleman to draw the inference that the committee did not 
doubt the constitutionality ofa Bank, though they doubted its 
expediency. Now ifhe understood the gentleman correctly, 
he asked if it was fair to draw an inference such asthis. lt 
was wellknown that Mr. Cambreleng, the chairman of that 
committee, had made more than one speech against the con ati- 
tutionality of a National Bank. It was well known that he did 
doubt its constitutionality. But it may be asked why did he 
omit that question in his report. The answer was, he might 
have been instructed by the committee, or that the omission 
was caused by a wish toavoid a protracted discussion at that 
period of a busy and interesting session. Be this asit might, it 
was net fair to draw such an inference as the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, had drawn when Mr. Cambreieng’s sentiments 
were so well known. There was also one point in the argument 
of the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Stuart] that he would 
takeoccasion to notice. The gentleman adduced the fact here, 
that Mr. Van Buren bad signed a petition for the estabiisament 
ofa brai ch of the United States Bank at Albany for the pur- 
pose of showing that that distinguished citizen was at one time 
in favor ofsuch an institution. “This, too. was an untair infer. 
ence. You, yourself, Mr, Chairman, in 1835 presented resolu- 
tions against a National Bank; yetit would be unfair to presume 
that you are now againstit. f presuine that no gentleman will 
pretend it, A ' 

‘he bill before the'committee was to incorporate the sub- 
scribers toa Fiscal Bank of the United Siates. This proposition 
supposed the repeal of the Independent Treasury bill, ard as he 
understood it to be the intention of the minority to express 
their dissent to such repeal, he took this opporaumity to express 
also bis opposition tov; and to say that the people cid not de- 
cide against it, atthe jast Presidential eleciion. Moreover, to 
repeal a law so important in its bearings, should be accompa- 
niet by some good ard sufficient reasons; aud facts should be 
adduced, to show that it had not accomplished the object for 
whieh it was framed, or thatit had not met. with the approka 
tion of the people. What proof had been adduced here, to show 
that i: ever failed to p.rform what its friends had promised for 
i? During protracted discussions, both in this and the other 
end ef the Capitol, no reason had been given for its repeal, exs 
cept that the people had decided against it. 

Now on this subject, he would. speak, for his own Stafe, and 
for the city of New York, of which he was a representative; 
He distinctly made the assertion, and challenged any one to des 
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ny it, that the issue was never rsised there on the repeal of the 
Independent Treasury. Such an issue was never raised there, 
In meetings of the people opposed to Mr. Van Buren, nor was 
itever discussed among them. Now,did the people of New 
Yo:k call for the rep.al of the Independent Treasury at this 
time? did they ever call for it? He emphatically aaswered no. 
I: is true, we ae told, said he, that it was pregnant with lamen- 
table cunsequencres; that it would reduce the wages of labor to 
ten cents a day; and that it would prostrate commerce and ruin 
trade. But, said he, has this been proved? No, it hadnot. As 
@ practical man, engaged in commercial pursuits, he made 
the assertion, that the year 1841 had been more prosperous than 
the three preceding years. If there was any argument in re- 
lation toits effects on the business of the country, it was tri- 
umphantly in favor of the beneficient operations of the Inde- 
pendent Treasury. Now was itright that this system should 
be put our of existence-—was it fair, at this early period of iis 
operation to repeal it, before it had a fair trial? 

If, said Mr. W. alter giving it ten years’ trial, as we have gi- 
ven your naper system forty, it shall prove to have accom- 
plished one tithe of the evils: of this much lauded system, I, 
sir, will cheerfully go for its repeal. We ask, said he, for this 
Independent Treasury but a fair trial, satisfied that it will prove 
itself worthy of the confidence of the nation. 

Now, asto a Nationa) Bank: Upon the supposition that the 
people ofthe United States did decide against the Independent 
Treasury at the Jast Presidential election, did they, he would 
ask, decide in favor of a National Bank? Ifthe overwhelming 
majority in favor of Gen. Harrison was ah argument against the 
Independent Treasury, he asked, at the same time, was it an 
argumentin favorof a Nauonal Bank? He would come back 
again co his own State and own city, and make the assertion 
that the solvent merchants of New York are opposed to a Bank 
ofany kind, whether under the denomination of fiscality or any 
other distincion. 

We have had, since we came here, a memorial from the 
city of New York in favor of a National Bank, signed by fif- 
teen or twenty thonsand petitioners. This memorial was ob- 
tained by hiring persons to go about in the stréets and corners 
to procure sigiatures, at the rate of four cents per bead. Was 
this the kind of memorial to present_here, as an expression of 
the sentiments ofthe people of New York? It was an insult to 
Congress; and had it been presented in that House, instead of 
the Senate, he should have objected to its reception. One of 
Ins colleagues, however, had presented a memorial on this 
subject from the Chamber of Commerce of the city of New 
York, with regard to which he had a word or two to say. Sir, 
said Mr. W. the Chamber of Commerce is a body of two hun- 
dred gentlemen ofthe city of New York, all of usdoubted re- 
speciability ; bat at the meeting at which the resolutions, di- 
recting this memorial to be drawn up were passed, there were 
put fifty: six members present; and the resolution for appointing 
a committee to draw up this memorial, was adopted by thirty, 
six votes only, 

Who were the gentlemen who proposed this memorial, pur- 
porting to represent the views of the merchants; of New York? 
Any unsophisticated man here would suppose this commit- 
tee was composed of merchants. Sir, there was but one mer- 
chant among them. It was not the mercantile interest; 
it was not the agricultural interest; it was not the mechanical 
interest that. was represented by thiscommittee. Sir, it was the 
Wall sireet interest. The chairman of that committee was J. 
G. King, one of the partners of a large banking house in Wall 
street, and supposed to be intimately connected with the weal- 
thy capitalists across the water. He spoke of him with no 
disrespect, for he believed him tobe a highly respectable gen- 
ieman. Who was the next on the list? It was James Brown, 
of the firm of Brown and Brothers, another Wall street banking 
house. 

Mr. MORGAN would ask his colleague if the firm uf Brown 
and Brothers was nota commercidl house. 

Mr. WOOD replied, that in 1837, the firm was a commercial 
house, but that since then, they had relinquished their business 
tothe firm of Amory and Edes, aud now confined themselves 
entirely to banking. Another gentleman who assisted in draw- 
ing up this memorial, purporting to. represent the commercial 
interest of the city of New York, was Jas. De Pepster Ogden, an 
extensive dealer in the produce of the Southwest—in other words 
acottonspeculator. This gentleman was understood to have 
written several articles in favor ofa National Bank, and was 
supposed to have drawn up the memoria). The fourth on this 
commitiee was John G. Heard, president of the Neptune Ma- 
rine Insurance Company. Washe a merchant? It might be 
supposed, from his connection with an insurance company, that 
he was ideniified with the commercial interest of the city; but 
he wasnota merchant. Well, said Mr. W.we come to the last 
gentleman on the jist, who is, theoretically and practically, a 
merchant: and I take this opportunity to say, that Mr. Aspin- 
wialis net only an enlightened and intelligent merchant, but a 
gentleman of the highest respectability and worth. Now, he 

begged leave to say, incidentally, that while this memorial was 
in preparation, Mr. Bates, of the firm of Baring, Brothers, & Co. 
of Londen, was every day in communication with the commit- 
tee, as he hassince been in Washington with another commit- 
tee; and that Mr, Crider, of the firm of Morris, Crider, & Co. of 
Lenn, was also every day in communication with the com- 
mittee, as he has since been in Washington, Mr. W. said that 
Mr. Palmer, an agent of an English banking house, played the 
saine part. He would make no comment on these things, but 
hewished to he understoad hoth here and among his constituents, 
as asserting that the voice in favor of a United States Bank first 
came irom Walistreet, and not from the city; and that it was 
not the expression ofthe views and wishes of the merchants of 
the city of New York. They want, said Mr, W. no legislation 
onthesubject. They say, you have denounced a “tinkering 
of the currency,” and therefore why do you now practise what 
you condemned during the elections? They wish the currency 
to be left to the healing operation of the laws of trade, which, 
in due time, if not prevented by unwise legislation, will restore 
it to asoundand healthtul state. They once had their doubts 
of the Independent Treasury, but having seen it iu operation, 
it meets their approbation, and they wish to give it a fair trial. 
They are opposed to disturbing the stability or trade, which is 
more essential to commerce than any other requisite. The 
commercial interest of the country was standing still, Jooking 
to see what Congress would do in relation to the currency. 
The fact thatthe Congress of the United States was acting on 
the subject of a Bank, was ruineus to trade, because it caused 
itto stand still. He believed that avoiding any legislation on 
the subject would do more good than the charter of a Bank, 
even if it should accomplish what ils friends ‘promised for 
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it. It wonld be better for the finances of the country, { 
as well as-for the true interests of the mercantile communi- 
ty, to consider the question of the currency as settled, and to 
leave the Iudetendent Treasury in full operation as itis. But 
it was said the: a Bank of the United S ates was necessary to 
regulate excha: gesp and to give a uniform currency through- 
out the Union; and geatiemen were very fond of alluding to 
the late Bank of the United States in illustration and proof 
of the asseriion. He wou'd, in reply to this argument, and 
to show what was said in opposition to this assumption. read 
a few extracts from the writings of a very able and impar- 
tial writer, showing how the late Bank performed this ser- 
vice. 

Mr. W. here read extracts from the money articles of the 
New York Herald, showing the injurious effects of the opera- 
tions of the late Bank of the United States on the currency and 
on exchanges. 

Mr W. then continued the argument on the subject of eg- 
changes, showing that there was nothing new in relation to 
it—that the case stands in 1841 as it did in 1837, and that ex- 
changes can only be regulated by the operation of the laws of 
trade. Hethen asked if, in the state of things now presented, 
gentlemen would venture to charter a National Bauk, know- 
ing that there was a powerful and growing party in the coun- 
try determined to repeal it instantly upon coming into ‘power. 
He asked if the capitalists on the other side ofthe water would 
venture to invest their money in this institution, with the strong 
probability before them that before it could get fairly in ope- 
ration it would be repealed. The cry of repeal had gone 
forth from his lion-hearted constituents, who he felta pride ia 
saying were the fitst to raise it, and was already echoed through- 
out the country. 

Mr. W. then read a table prepared by the late Secretary of the 
Treasury, showing the losses that the Government and ` people 
of the country had sustained f.om banks, since their first ex- 
istence, which amonnted in the aggregate to over three hun- 
dred millions of dollars. He now made the iseue—were 
gentlemen prepared to resuscitate a rotten and corrupt sys: 
tem, which hac inflicted such deplorable evils on the 
country? 

After some further remarks, Mr. W’s hour having expired, 
expired he gave way to 

Mr. PAYNE of Alabama, who commenced by complaining 
of the tyrannical rule adopted by the majority, which restricted 
his remarks toone hour, when, to discuss this important sub- 
ject, in all its bearings, it would require three. The motives 
which led to the adoption of thatrule he would not inquire in- 
to, but the people would suspect that the motive was to pre- 
vent a bold and lucid inquiry into the measures intended to 
be carried through; and they might suspect it with some piau- 
sibility. It would not do to say that the rule was adopted 
from the necessity of the case. Was there a factions opposi- 
tion at this session Whom it was necessary to control by such 
a rule? No, sir; in no instance had there been a factious op- 
position. There had been, it was true, a decided opposition to 
the measures of the majority, but it was a fair and honest op- 
position, upon principle. Gentlemen need not expect that the 
people of the United States would justify tbis tyranny. What 
did the people of this country owe to debate? They owed to it 
the happy form of Government under which we live. If was 
the eloquence of Henry that put the ball of revolution in mo- 
tion. twas debate which led to the perfecting our free insti- 
tutions; and let me tell you, said he, that the moment you stifle 
debate, you aim a vital stab at the liberties ofthe country. He 
had no expectation that any thing he could say would arrest 
the iron hand of tyranny whicha majority of that House had 
laid on them; but his appeal was to the people, and the appeal 
would not bein vain. Ifthe liberties of this country were ever 
to be prostrated, it would be by a majority in that House stifling 
debate, and preventing the votes of members from being re- 
corded on important questions, as had been done in that House. 
Mr. P. now came to the question before the committee, and 
proceeded to reply to the speech of Mr. SERGEANT as to the 
historical evidence in favor of the constitutionality of the Bank, 
As to chartering the Bank of America u ider the old Congress, 
it was the act ofa different Government, and not obligatory in 
that under which the country was now placed. Chief Justice 
Marshall had declared that that Congress went beyond its 
power, and that though the Bank acted afterwards, it did so 
solely under the authority of the Legislature of the State of 
Pennsylvania. It was true that, afierwards, Gen. Washington 
had signed the charter of the first Bank of the United states, but 
that was before the Constitution had been amended, We ne- 
ver had sanctioned a Bank under the Constitution in its present 
form. Forthetrath of this postion he quoted the Federalist, 
He thought Mr. Senceanpand Mr. Stoarr had not shown 
themselves very vallantin taking shelter under the wing of 
Gen. Washington; and, after all, his authority availed them no- 
thing, for the reason he had just giver. g 

Jenera? Washington never would have signed a charter for 
a National Bank under the Constitution as it now stands. 
Since that Bank was chartered ten new amendments have been 
added to the Constitution, and among them was the clause ce- 
claring that all powers not thereby expressiy granted were re- 
served to the States and the people. These amendments were 
not made Gil the year 1799, andthe charter of the Bank was 
signed in 1791. This important fact, not before adverted to, he 
wished to be made known to the country. Now he did not 
think it fair that the distinguished gentlemen from Pennsylva- 
nia and Virginia | Messrs. SERGEANT and STUART] should have 
ensconsed them elves behind the shield of Genera] Washington, 
They were afraid to meet the argument, and called up the 
name of General Washington, But itavailed them nothing, for 
Gsneral Washington never signed a Bank charter under the 
Cansti'ntion as it now stands, and he wished the world to 

it. 
aa Mr. Jefferson, who had also been represented asa Bank 
man, he had always taken the opposite side, and insisted that 
the General Government had no power in any case to grant an 
act ofincorporation. His signing the act establishing a branch 
in New Orleans did nct conflict with this opinion, because that 
branch needed no charter. Mr. P. here quoted a correspondence 
between Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Gallatin on that subject, stating 
the reasons why Mr. Jefferson did not veto that bil, The 
great reputation of that statesman was founded on his strict 
construction of the Constitution; and to represent him as the 
advocate ofa Bank would be to tear the chapiet from his brows 
and deprive him ofall his well-earned fame. Mr, P, here dwelt 
on the effect ofthe amendment of the Constitution which reserv- 
ed all non-enumerated powers to the States, respectively, or to 
the people; and in confirmation of his views read a speech of 


Mr. Clay against the Bank, delivered in 1811, on which he-be« 
siowed many eulogiums. If the -constiutional question was 
settled, all he asked was that gentlemen should come forward 
refute Mr. Clay’s speech, and expose its falacy to the world. 
He endorsed every constitutional argument in the Speech, and 
fully concurred in them as his own. : a 

He declined entering on the question of the efféct ofa bank 
on currency and exchanges, and also-on. the political influence 
of such an Institution, He opposed the bill chiefly because it 
re-established the connection of the Government. with banks— 
a connection which he considered fruitful in the most injurious 
consequences, He denied the bill to be an Administration 
measure—the measure -truly so called. was the projectiof à fis- 
cal agent, but-the project in this bill was widely variant from 
it. This bill had for its parent, not John Tyler,buta certain 
distinguished gentleman in. the far West, who, came to Con- 
gress with a patent in his pocket, enumerating all the measures. 
which Congress must adopt, conceding nothing; and, whenever 
one of his plans was opposed, denouncing its opponents as the 
opponents of the Administration. : 

Mr. P, nextadverted to the opinions of General Harrison in 
relation to the Bank, especially as they had been represented 
by Mr. Saunpxrs. He went into some account of the election-. 
eering canvass in Alabama; insisting, as the Reporter under- 
stood hini, that the issue there had not been placed upon the 
Bank question, He denied that Geveral Harrison was a Bank 
man, because he was an advocate forthe Virginia resolutions 
of 1798. Mr. Madison’s report classed a United States Bank with 
thealien and sedition laws. ‘The people had decided in favor 
of Harrison. and how then could it be said that they had- de- 
cided for a Bank? ` 

Mr. P. read a statistical table, going to showfthat the Govern- 
ment in fifty-one years had lost five handred and eighty mil- 
lions of dollars by iis connections with banks, being an aonual 
average ofover eleven millions. And would they rerurn tosuch’ 
a system? The Government bad already commenced ‘the as- 
sumption of the State debts—they had begun with paying the 
interest, and woukl soon be called upon to pay the principal. 
Thus they would he piedged for two hundred millions of dol- 
lars; the interest of which, at five per cent. would -be ten mil- 
lions annually. He made a calculation to show that in that 
case the Government would every year draw. forty one mii- 
lions of dollars from the hard labor ofthe people, and allfrom 
its connection with banks.” This money must be collected. by 
taxation, the process of which had been already. commenced, 
Tie ‘Fen intimated pretty strongly that the South would never 
submit to this; that it mast terminate in a dissolution of the 
Union. And he concluded by presenting a very vivid and ap- 
paliftg picture of the lamentable consequences which must 
follow that event. Nothing could prevent this catastrophe 
but the interference of a political Leonidas, who was Jobn 
Tyler. Ifhe was overcome, the Federal army of seven mil. ~ 
lions would sweep over the land, and vanquish it at their plea- 
sure, As it was, Mara'hon was súl betore them, They had 
still a Miltiades to meet, and their hapes would be vain, so 
long as John Tyler stood firm on the batements of the Con- 
stitution. as 

Mr. MORGAN in<uired if Mr. Paynz.had not, when a mem- 
ber of the Legislature of Alabama, voted to instruct her Sena- 
tors end yaa her Representatives to vote for a huridred mil. 
lion Bank. ee eS i 

Mr. P<YNE, To that gentleman, I decline making a reply. 


The committee then rose, and 
The House adjourned. 


IN SENATE, 
Wepnespay, Avgust 4, 1841. 

Mr. BERRIEN presented a memorial from the 
citizens of Augusta, Georgia, in favor of a bank- 
rupt jaw. Laidon the table. 

Mr. BUCHANAN presented a memorial from 
the manufacturers of glass, asking that soda ash 
and pipe clay, articles used in the mafiufacture of 
glass, may have a duty imposed on them. | Refer- 
red to the Committee on Fmance. 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana, from the Committee 
on Public Lands, reported House bill to extend 
the time for the issue of military land warrants to’ 
officers and suldiers of the Revolution without 
amendment, ` 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama submitted the folowing 
resolution: 

Resolved, That the Commissioner of the General Land Of- 
fice be directed to inform the Senate whether he bas appointed 
any, and how may, additional clerks, either temporary. or. per- 
manent, In the General Land Office since he came into office, 


the ground of making such additional appointments, and when 
made. 


Mr. SMITH of Indiana, doubted the propriety 
of making calls on the heads of bureaus for infer- 
matien; he thought they should in every case be 
mede to the heads of Departments. 

Mr. ARCHER submitted to the Senate whether 
it was right to call for the reasons for dismissal or 
appointment. R 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama said it was known that 
the business of the office was declining, in conse- 
quence of which some fifteen or twenty clerks had 
been dismissed. He had understood, also, thata 
number had heen appointed; and if so, he desired 
to know on what ground. He would, however, 
moke the desired change, and substitute the Seere- 
tary of the Treasury for the Commissioner, and 
let the resolution lis over. 

Mr. BENTON, on leave, introduced a joint re. 
solution, in relation to the purchase of water-rotted 
hemp for the use of the United States navy; which 
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- was twice read, and referred to the Commitiee on 
Naval Affairs. : í 

On motion of Mr. SEVIER, `- : 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be instructed 
to inform the Senate what amount of Indian moneys (legacies 
or trust funds) have been converted into State stocks, and in 
stocks of which States, and the-amount of such investments in 
each State where investments have been made., 

. Mr. S. said be had called for this information in 

consequence of a section in the land bill, in which 
States were held up as indebted, and among others 
his own State, and he desired the facts in the case. 
. The resolution submitted by Mr. Linn, directing 
the President to give the notice required under the 
convention of 1827, to put an end to the treaty for 
the joint occupation of Oregon, west of the Rocky 
Mountains, came up in its order. 

Mr. LINN said it was a very important resolu- 
tion, and might give rise to a debate of some 
hours. 

{A ory of “Refer it.*’] 

Mr. L. said he would do so, were he not con- 
vinced that, if he did, it would be consigning it to 
the tomb of the Capalets. He would pass it over 
informally for the present. 

- The: Senate then proceeded to the consideration 
of the fortification bil}; the motion pending being 
that the Senate do not concur in the amendment 
appropriating $75,000 for the parchzse of a site for 
the erection of an armory. 

FORTIFICATION BILL—WESTERN ARMORY. 

Mr. BENTON occupied ‘he floor for some ume 
in support of the amendment. (For his remarks, 
see Appendix.) < 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky wished to say a word 
or two in reply—calmly, without wind, nail, fin, 
or storm, but very gently. Now what did this 
amendment propose? Tt proposed to establish an 
armory in the West, Southwest, or Norihwest; it 
may bein Okio, Indiana, INinois, Michigan, Mis- 
sout, Arkansas, Mississippi, Lonisiana, Alabama, 
&c, &e. and this is to be such a m’ghty matter to 
the Great West! Such a great matter to have an 
armory in some location, nobody can tell where, 
bat wherever it is to be, the Great West is to be the 
great gainer. It really did seem to him to be unne- 
cessary to go inte this matter at the present mo- 
ment. He had six or seven propositions for its lo- 
eation in Kentucky. But whether it was there, or 
elsewhere, or remained in Massachusetts, all we 
want is good muskets. 

He thought, in the present financial condition of 
the country, the amendment ought not to be con- 
curred in. When the idea of a Western armory 


was originated, it was in consequence of the great . 


expense and delay aticndant on the transportation 
ofarms. ‘The present armories at Springfield and 
Harper’s Ferry manufactured arms suficient ior 
all purposes, and he thought could, with the present 
facilities of communicalion—railroads, canals, &4. 
—manufactare and transport thèm cheaper than 
they could be made for five years to come in aay 
new armory that might be erected. He was not un- 


friendly to the scheme, and would, at the proper’ 


time, give it his support; but at this late stage of the 
session, and in the embarrassed state of the finan- 
ces, it would be: better to mak» it the subject of af- 
ter consideration. 

Mr. PRESTON said the amendment had re- 
ceived the sanction of the committee. I: seemed 
that an armcry was considered indispensable some- 
where in the West, but the seleciion of the siie was 
what created the delay. The difficulty was now 
obviated: by referring the selection of the site to the 
President; and he should vote for it, 

Mr. WHITE then moved to strike out from the 
‘amendment “Western, Southwestern, and North- 
western,” and insert “armory on the Western wa- 
ters.” 

Mr. KING expressed doubt whether a location 
could be selected which would be satisfactory to 
all, He wasnot decided as to the expediency of 
this amendment at present; they had not received 
sufficient information from the Department as to 
the number of small arms now manufactured, and 
whether there was necessity for further provision 
for them. He should not, under these circum- 
stances, vote for the appropriation. 

Mr. WHITE urged the claims of Pittsburg as 
the rendezvous for the United States military forces, 


either in attack or retreat, and ils local advantages «~ 
in respect to mines of coal, iron, &c. its being 
the seat cf the arts, and better furnished with me- 
chauies and machinery than any other point in the 
Union, besides being at the head of navigation wo 
the West, Southwest, and Northwest—accessible, 
also, by railroads, canals, and public roads from 
the Worth and East. ‘ 

Mr. BENTON thought the proposition had 
been amended often enough; by and: by, it would 
have no resemblance to the original. 

Mr. BUCHANAN desirei that the Janguage 
might be broad enough to include Pittsburg; 
and then he should vote for the amendment of the 
bill. : 

Mr. LINN said he believed Pittsburg would be 
his second choice; but he thought some point on 
the Western waters less liable to be blocked up 
by ice, or cut off from navigation by summer 
droughts, ovght to be the first choice. He pointed 
out how New Orleans might have ben lost in the 
last war if its defence had been dependent on the 
sapply of arms at the time shipped on board a 
steamboat at Pittsburg, but which did not arrive in 
time. 

Mr. SEVIER said the Senate seemed willing to 
embrace Puusburg within the scope of the selec- 
tion. He thought if all the requisites of Govern- 
ment—land, wood, coal, minerals, open naviga- 
tion at all seasons, plenty of water, &s. were essen. 
tial, Arkansas would have a pre-eminent claim. 

Mr. PRESTON said, az the selection of a site 
would be be left to a commission appointed by the 
President, he thought there could be no diffienlty 
in altering the phiase to “the Western waters.” 

Mr. BENTON asked if that would include wa- 
ters owing east? 

Mr. PRESTON explained. 

Mr. TAPPAN was sarprised to find so much 
difficulty in determining what was meant by the 
West. He had always understood it to mean the 
country west of the Allegany mountains. J 

Mr. WHITE sgain modified the amendment, so 
as to read ‘‘on the waters of the Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi.” 

Mr. BENTON suggested the propriety of leaving 
out the word “waters.” 

Mr. WALKER spoke in favor of including the 
largest scope of Western country in the amend- 
ment. He admitted the many advantages enjoyed 
by Pittsburgh, and was of opinion that place 
would be the point selected by the commissioners, 
on account of its navigation, central situation, 
coal, miserals, wood, artisans, machinery, &c. 

Mr. WHITE said ke would not debate the mat- 
ter further, but merely call for the vote, 

Mr. BUCHANAN said that the very eloquent 
remarks of his friends had brought him to the con- 
viction that Piusburgh was in the West. He 
would, therefore, vote for the amendment. 

Mr. YOUNG hoped, when the selection was to 
be made, the superior claims of Cairo would not 
be overlooked. 

The amendment was rejected, 

The question then being on concarring with the 
amendment of the committee, it was carried by the 
following vote: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Barrow, Bates, Benton, 
Buchanan, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, 
Henderson, King, Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, 
Nicholson, Porter, Preston, Sevier, Smith of In- 
diana, Sturgeon, Tallmadge, Tappan, Walker, 
White, Williams, Woodbridge, Woodbury, Wright, 
and Young—28. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bayarc, Berrien, Clay of Ken- 
tucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Graham, Ker, 
Miller, Morehead, and Phelps—-11. 

The next amendment was that offered by Mr. 
Sevier, apprepriating fifty thousand dollars for 
repairs at Forth Smith, Arkansaz. 

Mr. SEVIER stated that he had received a let- 
ter from the Seeretary of War, informing him that 
an unexpended balance of appropriation for that 
fort remained on hand, acd coneequently the 
amendment was unnecessary, ‘The letter was 
read by the Secretary, and Mr. S expressed the 
hope that the amendment wouid not be concurred 
in. ; 

It was accordingly rejected. 


Mr. ALLEN renewed the motion for amend- 
ment made yesterday by him, appropriating one 
hundred thousand dollars for the consiraction of 
armed steamers, and such other veesrls of war on 
Lake Erie as the President may think proper. 

Mr. ALLEN advocated this amendment, as de- 
manded for the defence of Lake Erie, and for the 
purpose of making our force equal to that of the 
British Government, whose steamers were cruising 
about our coast, prying inte its exposed parts. — 

Mr. PRESTON opposed the amendment as ir- 
relevant to the bill. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama, desired some gentleman 
conversant with the subject to give some idea of 
the relative forces cf the two powers on the lakes; 
how many steamboa's were owned by cach, &. 
He was not disposed to go to this additional ex- 
pence without understanding the motion faily. 

Mr. PORTER said the British Government had 
but two steamers, of one hundred tons eaca; we 
had thirty or forty steamers of from two’ to-eight 
hondred tons. They had been informed through 
the papers, that the British Government had re- 
cently built two armed steamers of about four Lun- 
dred tons each, which were now cruising about 
thore waters. Wehed decidedly the advantage 
in point of number; but whether our merchant 
steamers would be able to cope with warsteamers, 
he was not able to judge; but the means of trans- 
portation on those lakes were almos ively 
in our hands. He was friendly to de it 
this quarter, and should vote for the am 
although he did not think it would be adopted. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE read from the Buffalo Ad- 
vertiser a list of the arrivals and departures of 
American vessels at that port with a view of show- 
ing that there was quite a sufficient number, if 
armed and equipped, for the defence of the lakes in 
cases of emergency, to overmatch any possible 
force that could be mustered by the British, With 
regard to the capacity of those vessels to receive 
heavy guns, or to stand the concussion of firing 
them, he believed it would be found that they were 
in that respect much underrated. One of the 
larger class, 800 ton steamers, the Illinois, had 
been examined with a view of ascertaining her 
fitness for the use of Government. There was no 
doubt as to her being able to carry guns. A ques- 
tion might arise as to the effects of concus- 
sion; but that such vessels could be made 
most serviceable in emergencies, there was no 
doubt. Now, with regard to the steamships 
chartered by the proviicial Government of Cana- 
da, and of which so much complaint is made, it 
was hardly fair to impute the use of them as a 
breach of treaty, as there was good reason to be- 
lieve a communication had been made to this Go- 
vernment, that it was necessary to employ them 
for the suppression cf insurrection in Canada, and 
this Government did not dissent. He would sug- 
gest the necessity of modifying the amendment so 
as to have a proviso that nothing should be done 
in violation of the treaty existing between this Go- 
vernment and the Government of Great Bri- 
tain, in respect to the occupation of the lakes by 
armed vessels. 

Mr. ALLEN proposed to modify the amend- 
ment soas to make it cover all the Northwestern 
lakes, and in order thatthe President might apply the 
power wherever it should be deemed most appro- 
priate. 

As to the statement of the Senator frora Michi- 
gan [Mr. Porter] he thought he entirely misun- 
derstood the relative force of the two Governments 
on those Jakes. He [Mr. A] thought the great 
number of our merchant vessels on those lakes 
rendered it more necessary that armed steamers 
should be provided to defend them, and the pro- 
perty afloat with them. The steamship Fulton 
carried more timber in her ribs than any five mer- 
chant steamers afloaton Lake Erie; her sides, in- 
stead of being one footin thickness, were six or 
seven feet thick, and of solid oak. Our steamers were 
of no avail for defence, and might, in case of war, 
only be used for transportation. 

Mr. PRESTON said this was a fortification 
bill for terra firma, and this proposition was out 
of the scope of the bill. If this necessi- 
ty existed, it would be proper to refer 


the subject to the Naval Committee. The pro- | 
ject was wild, inefficient, and incompatible with 
the bill. He trusted it would be rejected, and the 
question taken ‚on the passage of the Dill. 
Mr. PORTER admitted that this measure ought 
tocome from another committee. With regard 
to the remarks of his friend from Ohio, touching 
the efficiency. of merchant vessels for the defence 
of these lakes, he was not entirely satisfied. One 
of our vessels was purchased a few years since, 
was fitted up, and was now in service on that 


lake. He had had reference, however, in his 
remarks, to their use in transporting munitions 
of war. : 


Mr. WOODBRIDGE could not help reminding 
the Senate that those whom the people of Michi- 
gan had thought fproper to send here to represent 
them, had told Congress that they were in the 
jaws of the lion, It was known to all that they 
were more exposed to danger than the people of 
any other point in the whole Union. Tne very 
first blow to be struck by Great Britainin the 
event of collision would be in the vicinity of De- 
troit. At present Detroit was destitute of fortifica- 
tions or an armed defence. No doubt an honora- 
ble Senator, as some excuse for disregarding the 
claims of Michigan, had said it was beneath the 
dignity of a great people, numbering seventeen 
millions, to trust to any thing but their own arms 
for repelling an invading enemy; that their own 
energy and bravery was their best defence. This 
was all very good in its way; but there was such a 
thing as an unexpected and sudden night attack in 
an exposed location when the bravest and the best 
might be slaughtered in their beds, or, being taken 
by surprise, without fortifications or garrisons to 
make a rally, might have litle opportunity for re- 
sistance. And were the people of Canada Hss 
energetic or less brave? Who were they? The 
hardy Scots, and in many places the Yankees, who 
hed inate their homes there—with all the habits 
and customs of their own country, and with all its 
enterprise. Such is the body ef the population of 
Upper Canada. 

Mr. ALLEN modified the amendment go as to 
appropriate one hundred thousand dollars for the 
construction and armament of armed steamers 
or other vessels on the Northwestern lakes, as the 
President may think most proper, and be autho- 
rized by the treaty with the British Government. 

The question was then taken, and the amend- 
ment adopted, as follows; 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Penton, Buchanan, Clay 
of Alabama, Cuthbert, fulton, King, Linn, Mce- 
Roberts, Porter, Sevier, Smith of Indiana, Stur- 
geon, Tallmadge, Tappan, Walker, White, Wil- 
liams, Woodbridge, Woodbury, Wright, and 


z. Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Ber- 
yon, Evans, Graham, Henderson, 
or, Mangum, Milter, Morehead, 
n isa, and Preston—17. 
PORTER renewed his motion for amend- 
made yesterday, to appropriate fifty thou- 
ars for defensive works at Detroit. He 
said he was induced to offer again his amendment, 
as some of these who opposed it might now vote 
forit. Fbis bill was designed to make the most 
Ssa ty e in ihe prospect of war, and this 
led for asa most prominent point 
as sadden attack, I there wa» any thing 
doubdul in the state of our relations with Great 
rifain which might lead to a collision, it must 
appear to every gentleman present tbat the first 
hiow world be strack azainzi some defenceless 
part of the State of New York. The mext would 
beat Detroit; and every one must see that forty- 
ega:nours would noi elapse before the Americaa 
arsenals would bein possession of the British un- 
iess those peints of access are fortified. 

Mr. WHITE said this amendment was under 
consideratios, and would have been attached to 
the biil in the House, had it not been contrary to 
their rule to connect appropriations for new works, 
with a bill for oid works; but if originated in the 
Senate, it would pass the House under the Senate’s 
rules. It was reasonable that they should have one 
defended point on the Northwestern waters, and he 
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hoped aprropriations would be made for this most 
important point. 

Mr. PRESTON said this was the most ur- 
gent ameniment that had been cfered. He op- 
posed it yesterday, because it was rot sanctioned 
by the committee, while his own opinion was in 
favor of this amendment. The amendment for 
armed steamers, just adopted, he feared would de- 
stroy the bill; it was fereignfrom the object of the 
committee in reporting the bill, and as it had now 
been adopted by the Senate, he felt himself relieved 
from the obligation of confining himself strictly to 
the intention of the committee, and would vote for 
this amendment. 

Mr. PHELPS offered an amendment to the 
amendment, to appropriate $75,000 for fortifica- 
tions on the out'et of Lake Champlain. 

He was opposed to attaching these various 
amendments to the bill; but ne considered this as 
applicable as the others. The necessity of the 
amendment was urgent. There were nore of the 
waters on cur Northern frontier which afforded 
as much facility for attack as this lake. If they 
were to begin a system of defence on our North- 
ern frontiers, let them begin at the most important 
points, 

Mr. PRESTON said this was a proposition to 
begin a new work, the ground was yet to be pur- 
chased for the work, and he hoped it would not be 
adopted, y 

Mr. MANGUM hoped thric friends would not 
persist in offering their amendments. If this was 
made an occasiva of introducing a whole system 
of new work:, he should feel it no misfortune to 
have it fail, and should feel ita duty, as far as 
his vote went, to postpone the bill to the regular 
session. If, however, the bill was necessary, he 
appealed to his friends not to destroy it by amend- 
ments. Atthe proper time and circumstances, he 
should be willing to vote for defences of ail parts 
of the country. He hoped the amendments would 
not prevail. 

Mr. PHELPS had been opposed to these amend- 
ments; but if the door was opened, and appropria- 
tions were made for one partof the country, they 
ought to be for the others, and especially the most 
important. He was willing to vote against all 
these amerdments. 

Mr. PRENTISS said, by the amendment adopted, 
they had departed from the original purpose of the 
bill. This amendment for fortification at the out- 
let of Lake Champlain had vastly superior claims 
to that even of Detroit, and if that was provided 
for, the appropriation for Lake Champlaim ought 
also to be. 

Mr. PRESTON said he believed the amendment 
for armed sieamers had beeg rather premainrely 
adopted, and that was no reason why they shou'd 
depart from the original intention of the bit; he 
would therefore recall bis assent to the amendment, 
and vote against both. He hoped they would be 
rejected, snd the question taken on the till. 

Mr. PORTER said the coast exposed at Detroit 
was aimost equal to the Atlaniic coast, There 
was no work of so much importance as this; he 
hoped it woald stand on is owp merit, and not be 


linked with the amendment which bad been added | 


to it. 

‘Foe question was then taken on the amendment 
to the amendment, and decided in the negative, as 
follows: 

YEAS—Mesers. Allen, Bates, Benton, Berrien, 
Bachanaa, Folton, Henderson, King, Lina, Phe'ps, 
Frestiss, Sevier, Tallmadge, White, Williams, 
aod Woodbary—16. 

WNAYS—Messrs. Ascher, Barrow, Bayard, 
Choate, Clay of Alabama, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, 
Graham, Huntington, Ker, Mangum, Merrick, 
Miller, Morehead, Mouton, Porter, Preston, Smith 
of Indiana, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Wood- 
bridge, avd Yonng—24. 

Mr. LINN asked the Senator from Arkansas if 
the letier he had received from the Secretary of 
War gave any assurance that the defences of the 
Western and Southwestern frontier woald be al- 
tended to in the next session? 

The letter was again read in answer to Mr. 
Lann’s inquiry. 

Mr. LINN said that, not wishing to embsrrass 


the present bill, he would, for the present, with- 
draw his amendment. ; 
Tae question was then taken.on the amendment 
of Mr. Porter, and decidet in the affirmative, as 
follows: Bh 
YEAS—Messrs. Alien, Benton, Berrien, Bucha- 
nun, Choate, Dixon, Falton, Linn, McRoberts, 
Mangum, Morehead, Porter, Sevier, Smith of Indi- 
ana, Sturgeon, Tallmadge, Walker, White, Wil- 
liams, Woodridge, Woodbury, and Young—22; 
NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bayard, Clay 
of Alabama, Clayton, Evans, Grabem, Hunting- 
ton, King, Merrick, Miller, Mouton, Phelps, Pierce, 
Prentiss, Preston, and Tappan—17. 
Mr. TALLMADGE then moved to amend. the 
bill by adding the following: 


“For the purchase of a site, barracks and defensive works at 
or near Buffalo, 860,000.” 


He would merely remark that this appropriation 
had been reccmmerded by the Department. Every 
one who knew the importance of thé defence of 
Buffalo would eee the propriety for the amendment. 
He wonld not detain the Senate longer than to call 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE said, this was an impor- 
tant and just claim, but loaded as the bill already 
was with amendments; he was in some doubt of 
its success. . 

The. question was then taken and decided as 
follows. i , i 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Bates, Berrien, Clay of 
Kentucky, Evans, Fulton, Henderson, Linn, Por- 
ter, Sevier, Stargeon, Tallmadge, Walker, White, 
Wapnie Woodbury, Wright, and Young 

WAYS—Mersrs. Archer, Barrow, Bayard, Ben- 
ton, Choate, Clay of Alabama, Clayion, Dixon, 
Graham, Huntington, Kor, King, McRoberts, 
Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Pierce, Prentiss, Pres- 
ton, Smith of Indiana, and Tappan—21.  , 

Mr. HENDERSON then moved to amend the 
bill by adding tothe word ‘“‘fifty,” in the 70ih lise, 
“one hundred,” so asto make it read— f 


“For repairs of other fortson the approaches to New Orleans, 
Louisiana, one hundred and fifty thousand dollars.” 


Mr. H. gave his views in favor of the amend- 
ment, founding them on the importance of that 
point to the whole Valley of the Mississippi. 

Mr. BARROW opposed the amendment, though 
he had the interests of that section as much at heart 
as the Senator from Mississippi, but he feared to 
jeopard the safety of the bill by attaching more 
weight to it than it would be likely to bear. 

The question was then taken on ihe amendment 
and decided in the negative, as follows: 

YHAS—ifessrs. Henderson, King, Linn, and 
Tallmacge—4, 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Barrow, Bates, 
Bayaid, Benton, Berien, Choate, Clay of Alaba- 
ma, Clayion, Dison, Evans, Fulton, Huntington, 
Ker, McRoberts, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Moree 
head, Pierce, Poner, Preston, Rives, Sevier, Sm 
of Conncetical, Smith of Indiana, Sturgeon, Tap- 
par, Wihiams, Woodbridge, Wright, and Young 
—33. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE said he had learned that 
some of the amen‘ments would be likely to endan- 
ger the bill, Ie would therefore move to recons 
sider the vote in relation to the amendment for 
armed steamers, He was not opposed to the mea- 
sare himself, and would. voie for it; but he would 
like to give an opportunity to gentlemen, if they 
thought it would endanger the bill, to change ther 
voles. 

Mr. ALLEN ¢ 


d 


pressed magh surprize that a 
frend of bi and who was a represen- 
lative of une of the. most exposed States, should 
give the enemies of the amendment a chance to 
destrey it H was urgently demanded. by the 
wants of tyatregion, and be hoped the Senator 
would withdraw his metion. 

Mr. WRIGHT said he hoped the motion would 
not prevail, for the mere convenience of secnting 
the cther amendments to the bill. lt appesred to 
him that if thete was one of those amendments 
more important than another, it was this, Ht is ob- 
jeeted that because it is Bot a land de ence, it is 
inappropriate to the bil, aud ihal nexi session 
there will be a ft ceeasion to introduce 
it, In bis mind there was no mere ëp- 
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propriate- occasion than the present. This is an. 


exiraordinary convocation of Cengress, and it was 
‘just as important to make use of it to guard against 
contingencies known to threaten the country, as 
to devote its attention’exclusively to measures that 
might be much more appropriately discussed at 
a regular session. But it-is said it is the proper 
time to determine whether an inquiry-stiall be in- 
stituted into the expediency of purchasing sites for 
forts which may be-erected and probably with great 
expedition may be available some three years 
hence; yet it is not the proper time to prepare for 
the: contingency of hostilities with a neighboring 
. power which may occur during the recess between 
this extraordinary session and the next session of 
Congress. Now, in the event of collision with 
this neighboring power, where are we to ex- 
pect the first b'ows will be struck? On our 
lake frontier most certainly. The only possible 
objection then to the amendment is that it does not 
go far enough—that it does not provide for arming 
the vessels of all the lakes. He should, tnerefore, 
suggest tle propriety of modifying it, so that the 
stim apprepriated shall be at the disposal of the 
Presidentof the United States in case of need, to 
be applied to the charter and armament of sch 
vessels on the lakes as may be required. There 
can be no provision in this law more directly call- 
ed for than that of appropriating funds, not for the 
immediate construction of vessels of war, but for 
the employment and equipment of vessels already 
built, in defence of the country, should occasion 
require it. This lake coast in the State ot New 
York alone extends three hundred miles.. The 
British Government has at its command vessels, 
not slightly built like ours, but fit for war at a mo- 
ment’s notice... The steamboat Great Britain has 
been already pure’ased by the provincial Govern- 
ment. This vessel draws eleven feet of water. 
It is a fortification in itself. 

He (Mr. Wricur) was aware that the American 
vessels on the lakes were slightly built, in compa- 
rison; but he knew thz:t they could be armed and 
equipped for defence, though not perhaps well 
adapted for attack. Although not, properly speak- 
ing, capable of being made war vessels, they would 
be of immense advantage in transporting troops and 
ordnance to points necessary to protect. It was 
also probable that they might be managed so as to 
stand the concussion of firing cannon. He consi- 
dered there was no more appropriate provision in 
the bill than this amendment, and he therefore 
hoped the motion to strike out would not prevail. 


Mr. HUNTINGTON expressed his satisfaction 
that an opportunity would again be afforded to vote 
on the amendment. Ithad been adopted without 
the sanction of the committee, and none which had 
not undergone this revizion should be adopted. 
He boped the vo: would be reconsidered, and 
then the amendment rejected. He did not oppose 
the principle of the amendment, bat it was not in 
place here. 

Mr. EVANS objecied to the amendment on ac- 
count of its inadequacy for the object designed, - 


Mr. WOODBRIDGE said he hid not changed 
his opinion of th importance of the appropriation; 
but his fears were that tke bill, overloaded with 
amendmen's, would fezi. Tle unders ood from 
those who had it ia their power to carry through 
the bill, that with this amendment it would siak. 
He, therefore, had no choice, but to press bis mo- 
tion, or run the risk of losing with the whole bill 
the amendment of such vital interest to his cons‘i- 
tuents. 


Mr. WRIGHT said he would deiain the Senate 
but a moment. here seemed to be a strange mis- 
understanding about the amendment made by the 
Senator from Ohio. It was not to spend one bun- 
died thousand dollars uncenditionally. It was to 
place so much at the disposal of the President of 
the United States, in case a certain contingency 
should take place. He could net see how the pro- 
priety of the appropriation could for a moment be 
doubted; The British had access on L: ke Onta- 
rio, on the Niagara river and other communicating 
waters which they could by means of the Welland 
canal bring into Lake Erie withina few days. But 


the United States;had no such advantage, and 
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should therefore trust to the armament of her 
merchant vessels already on Lake Erie. 

Mr. WOODBURY said the word ‘‘armament” 
had been introduced into the amendment, probatly 
in consequence of his suggestion to the mover. Mr. 
W. then believed, and still does, that it would be 
exceedingly useful, merely to procure cannon of 
suitable calibre, cannon ball, gunpowder, &c. for 
use in our commercial steamboats. -If this was 
done, and these munitions collected at important 
depots, such as Burlington, Oswego, Buffalo, Erie, 
Cleveland, Detroit, and Chicago, they could, in a 
few days’ warning, and in any expected incursion, 
be placed on board the exis!ing boats used for pas- 
sengers and freight. There they could be used 
most efficiently in various ways, and at numerous 
points, A single new war steamer, large or small, 
need not be erected on the Northern lakes under 
this appropriation, and no violation whatever be 
made of the convention with England. 

This armament so employed was to be our chief 
reliance in sudden emergencies on the sea shore as 
well as lakes. It was for this reason chiefly, that, 
on a former occasion, he had urged some new ex- 
penditures to fortify the mouth ef the Piscataqua 
river, near Portsmouth—because few commercial 
steamboats existed there, while at New York, New 
Orleans, &c. they abounded—and could, as float- 
ing batteries, bespeedily equipped, and readered 
very efficient in beating off, as well as in annoy- 
ing an invading enemy. 

Fortifications were, on ‘hat account, much less 
needed at these last description of places than at 
Portsmouth. It was lamentable that such an ex- 
posed point as Portsmouth, with so much public 
property at herimportant naval depot, and such 
valuable private manufacturing establishments 
near, should be neglected in this crisis. But that 
would not preventhim from supporting this amend- 
ment for other places, which in a certain con- 
tingeney, would, in his view, be very useful and 
efficient, if the money was employed in procuring 
suitable armaments, to be used when necessary in 
our commercial steamboats on the lakes. 

The question was then taken on the motion to 
reconsider, and decided in the negative, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs, Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Dixon, Evans, Graham, Huntington, Ker, Man- 
gum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Porter, Preston, 
Rives, Smith of Indiana, and Southard—22, 

NAYS—Messrs. Alien, Benton, Buchanan, Clay 
of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, Linn, McRoberts, 
Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, Sevier, Smith of Con- 
necticut, Sturgeon, Tallmadge, Tappan, Walker, 
White, Williams, Woodbridge, Wcodbury, Wright, 
and Young—23. - 

Messrs. WOODBURY, WRIGHT, and AL- 
LEN briefly opposed the reconsideration; and Mr. 
WOODBRIDGE stated the reason which had in- 
duced him to make the motion, not heing opposed 
to the amendment, but preferring that it be lost, to 
the loss of the whole bill. 

The moiion for reconsideration was réjected— 
yeas 22, nays 23. 

Mr. PIERCEsaid the amendments were dispro- 
portionate, part of the bill being applicable to a 
state of war, and the other to a state of peace. He 

eved to strike outa portionof the bill, with the 
amendments that had been adopted. 

The PRESIDENT decided the motion out of 
order to strike out the amendments. 

After some conversation on this point of order, 

| the question vas taken and cirried on ordering the 
bill to engrossment for a third reading. 

Mr. MERRICK moved to take up the District 
bank bill, but, on motion, 

The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
WEBNESDAY, August 4, 1841. 

Mr. MORGAN called up for consideration the following reso- 
hitidon, heretofore offered by him: 
_ Resolved, That at 12 0’clock meridian, on Friday next, the 
6th instant, all debate in Committee of the Wole cn the state 
of the Union, on the Senate bill No. 5, shall cease, and the 
committee shall proceed to vote on all a‘nendments that 
may at that ime be pending, and that may be offered, and 
shall then report the said bill to the House, with such 
amendments as have heen agreed to by the committee: 
Provided, That nothing in this resolution shall preclude the 


committee from reporting the bill at any time prior to the time _ 


above specified. 


* and the resolution having been read, and the question being 
on its adoption, 

Mr. MORG aN would simply state, he said, that he had offer- 
ed this resolution with the concurrence of the chairman of the 
Select Committee- on the Currency. He í 

The SPEAKER reminded the gentleman that the question 
was not debatable. , S 

Mr. MORGAN moved the previous question. n 

Mr. PROFIT asked Mr. M. to make such a slight modifica- 
tion of the rəsolution as would give time for short explanations 
of any amendments that might he offered. So long as the mo- 
tion to strike out the enacting clause of the billwas pending, no 
gentleman had any opportunity of knowing what amendments 
might be offered. He hoped the gentleman would give one day 
to amendments. . 

Mr. MORGAN did not modify the resolution; but said he 
must insist on his motion for the previous question, 

Mr. ADAMS said that he also had some amendmenis to offer. 
He Hes pretty much as the gentleman froni Indiana [Mr. Pror- 
FIT] felt. - 

Mr. PICKENS inquired if the subject was debatable? 

The SPEAKER reminded the gentleman from Massachusetts 
that the question was not debatable. : 

So Mr. ADAMS resumed his seat. 7 i 

Andthe question recurring on the motion for the previous 
question, 

Mr. FESSENDEN moved a call of the House, 

Mr. BRIGGS asked Mr. Morean so to modify the resolution 
as to insert “Monday” in place uf “Friday.” £ p 

Mr. RHETT asked the yeas and nayson the motion that there 
be a call of the House; which were ordered, and, being taken 
were; yeas 80, nays 89. 

So a callof the House was refused. . 

And the question recurring on the demand for the previous 
question, there was a second. . 

Mr. McKEON asked the yeas and nays on ordering the main 
question; which were refused. k 

And the House determined that the main question be now 


taken. 

Mr. CLIFFORD asked the yeas and nays on the main ques- 
tion: which were ordered. 

Mr. MORGAN then modified his resolution, at the request, 
he said, of a number of gentlemen around him, so as to stike 
out “r riday” and insert “Tuesday.” 

Mr. SERGEANT and Mr. RHETT severally raised the ques- 
tion whether it was in order for a gentleman to modify his resos 
lution after the main question had been ordered? ; 

The SPEAKER decided that, by the uniform practice of the 
House, modifications had always been entertained. i 

Mr. STANLY inquired of the Speaker if it would be in order 
to move that the further consideration of the resolution be post» 
poned until to-morrow morning? g 

The SPEAKER repliedin the negative. 

And the main question (Shall the resolution be adopted 2) 
was then taken, and decided in the negative, as follows—yeas 
55, nays 136. 

So the resolution was rejected. , 

Mr. SERGEANT xose and offered the following resolution, 
which was read: 

Resolved, That at 12 o’clock meridian on Friday next, the 
6th instant, all debate in Committee of the Whole on the state 
ot the Union on Senate bill No. 5 shall cease, and the commit- 
tee shall proceed to vete on all amendments that may at that 
time be pending, and that may be offered, and shall then report 
said bill to the House; with such amendments as have been 
agreed to by the committee: Provided, That nothing in this re- 
solution shall preclude the committee from reporting the bill at 
any time prior to the time above specified. 

Mr. S. moved the previous question, 

Mr. WELLER raised the question that it was not in order to 
offer the resolution at this time. 

The SPEAKER decided otherwise. He said it was un- 
doubtediy in order, under the rule which had been adopted, to 
offer a resolution at any time when a privileged question was 
not pending. 

Mr. GILMER moved to lay the resolution on the table, 

Mr. SERGEANT asked the yeas and nays, which were ors 
dered, and, being taken, were as follows —yeas 96, nays 106. 

So the resolution was not iaid on the table. 

And the question recurring on the demand for the previous 
question, there wasa second, 

Mr. INGERSOLL called for the yeas and nays on ordering 
the main question, but withdrew the motion. 

Mr. SHIELDS of Alabama renewed it; and, only 21 mem- 
bers (not one-fift’.) voting in favor of the motion, the yeas and 
nays were not ordered. 

And the House determined that the main question should now 
be taken, ; 

Mr. INGERSOLL calicd the yeas and nays on the main 
question, (being on the adoption of the resolution,) which 
were ordered; and, being taken, resulted as follows—yeas 104, 
nays 97. 

So the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. SERGEANT moved that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, but waived 
the motion for the moment, at the request of 

The SPEAKER, who laid before the Fouse a communication 
from the President of the United States, transmitting a commu. 
nication from the Treasury Department, enciosi communi- 
cation from the French Minister to the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry, relating to the commerce and navigation with France under 
existing weaties; [referring toa memoriel urging the House tu 
modify the tariif in relation to so much of ites ¢ trade 
with France. on the ground that, as it now stands, uld fail 
to answer ing purposes of this Government, and unavoidably 
compe] that of France, however reluctaply, to adopt measures 
for protecting its manufactures and commerce against injurious 
consequences;” and asking the Secretary io recommend it to 
the consideration of the Commi:tee of Ways and Means. ] 

On motion of Mr. RRIGGS, the communication and docu- 
ments were referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a communication from 
the President of the United States, stating that the statue of 
Washington, executed under a resolution of Congress, by Greén- 


. ough, had arrived in this country, and recommending an appro- 


priation to defray the expenses of freight, &c. which was refer. 
red to the Committee of Ways and Means, and ordered to be 
printe 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following 
communication from the President of the United States, which 
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CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


was referred to the Committee of Ways and Means, and fo.' 
dered to be printed: i 
WASHINGTON, August 3, 1841. 

Sm: Iherewith transmit a communie: received from the 
Postmaster General, to which I would invite the attention of 
Congress. | JOHN TYLER, 
To vhe Hon. Jons Ware, Speaker, &e. 

(Fue communication relates to the completion of the Post 
Office Building.) 

A message was received from the President of the United 
States, through Joun Tyrone, jr. esq. informing the House that 
the President had approved and signed the bill making further 
appropriations for the maintenance of lunatic paupers in the 
Disırict of Columbia. 

FISCAL BANK. 

The House resolved itself into Commitee of the Whole on 
the State of the Union, (Mr. Jous C. CLARK of New York in 
the chair,) and resumed the consideration of the billto incorpo- 
yate the subscribers to a Fiscal Bank of the United States. 

The pending question being on the motion of Mr. McCusy. 
LAN wo sirike out the enacting clause of the bill. 

Mv. BOLTS spoke out his hour in supporcof the bill. He 
said he would first demonstrate the constitutionality of the 
measure, ard then,if he had time, he would show thatit was 
not oniy expedient, but thatit was incumbent on this Congress 
to passit ‘The first clause of the Constitution, on which he re- 
lied, was the clause empowering Congress to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, impusts, and excises. Under this clause he ar- 
gued in favor ofa Bank asa fiscal measure. The second clause 
on which ke relied, was that empowering Congress to borrow 
money on the creditofthe United States; and he advocated the 
measure under this clause, because the Bank would establish 
a uniform currency; and without a uniform currency, the Go- 
vernment could not borrow money on fair terms. He next 
cited the clause giving Congress the power wo coin money and 
regulate the value thereof,and of foreign coins. This clause, 
he contended, gave Congress the power to make paper money, 
forthe word money did not necessarily mean the precious 
metals. It meantany thing on which the Government put its 
impress, sent out asa_ circulation, and received in payment of 
taxes. Insupport of this position, he instanced the leather 
money spoken of by Seneca, aud the pasteboard money coined 
bythe Hollanders in 1574. Finally, Mr. B. cited the clause 
giving Congress power to pass all laws necessary for carrying 
the Constitution into effect. Mr. B. after citing all the authori- 
ties which had been previously cited in favor of the measure, 
spokerather disparagingly of Mr. Jefferson, and said that his 
opinions were of no greatimportance, as they had been brought 
for cy as authority forand against every important measure 


the d been agitated for the last forty years. Mr. B. after 
conctuding the constitutional part of his argument, endeavored 
to show thatthe last Presidential election turned on the ques- 
tion of Bank or no Bank; and that the election of General Har- 

rasa decision ofthe people ia favor ofthe measure be- 
fore tae committee. 

Mr A. V. BROWN of Tennessee obtained the foor in op- 
position to the bill. He said thatit was with great reluctance 
that he engaged in the discussion. This reluctance was in- 
creased by that inexorable argument so often used, that dis- 
cussion was useless, the people having decrecd, in the recent 
elections, that a National Bank should be established. He 
said no one bowed more cheerfally than he did to the popular 
will on ail quesdons of constitutional legislation; but, -in this 
case, he must respectfully question the fact, that the people 
had so decreed. Mr. B. inquired when or where was such a 

acree pronounced? Jn what record of party proceedings was 
it tobe found? Not at Harrisburg, for there nothing was 
said to show that either or ns nominees were in favor of a 
United States Bank. He adveried to the elections of Virginia, 
North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Ternessee, to show 
that the Bank issue was not distincdy and exclusively made in 
those Siates. He, aiso, referred to the elections in Pennsylva- 
nia, New York, Ohio, and Indiana, to show that other ques- 
tions mingied inthe canvass, such as Antimasonry and Aboli. 
tion, exerting great influence on the results. My. D. also re- 
ferred to the message of President Tyler, a party concerned in 
tho election, to show that such decree had not been pro- 
nounced by the people. He quoted the following expressions 
fromthe message: “And while the Sub-Treasury received in 
the result the most decided condemnation, yet no other scheme 
of finance seems to have becn concurred in.” . 

Relying on these proofs that it was yet an open question, 
Mr. B. said, he should proceed to its discussion. Mis first ob- 
jection to this bill was thatit was @ charter of incorporation, 
which be maintained this Government had no right to grant. 
That the Constitution did not contain any such express grant. 
That the journals of the Convention showed that sucha power 
Was proposed, but was expressly refused. IIe regarded this 
recorded fact of the highest moment—as_ possessing a potency 
second only to the Constitution itself. LHe then reterred to the 
usual argument resorted to, to account for this positive refusal of 
the po n question. That argument was, that ihe Conven- 
tion knew thatthe people, particularly those of Pennsylvania, 
were opposed toa Bank, and that if the power to create cor- 
i lainly and expressly inserted, the people seeing 
y eci the Constitution. That they believed that 
itmight in after times be claimed by implication, when it 
would be too late for the people either to reject the Constitution 
or prevent its exercise. Mr. B. contended that such an argu- 
ment was dishonoring the framers of the Constitution, by at- 
tribating to them the perpetration of the most reprehensible 
fraud on their constituents—whose noble and gallant deeds in 
the war of independence, just then terminated, entisled them to 
wn form of Government, without being duped and de- 
in the selection. 

B. next adverted to the location of the pr a 
ctas a poor evasion of the constitutional objec- 
tion ihat the power of ex ve legislation over the District 
was intended to be local in its objects and territorial in its ac- 
That the establishment ofa Bank here must not only be 


cipal Bank 


tion. 

inthe} ct, but for the District, and that no man should 
vote Ñ Bank who could not lay his hand on his heart and 
say “ih nk ismade_for the District of Columbia. To seize 
Ona po tantert fora limited purpose like this, and expand 


it overa mighty continent, wasa shamefui perversion of the 
jon, more wicked than the boldest interpolation of 
ument could be. He desired neither the House nor 
ihe nation to be deceived.by the device. They pretended to be 
locating a harmless dwarf in this District, which would pre- 
sontly lift himself high above it, and wave a sceptre of power 
over a prostrate people. Mr. B. desired that the country 


might not he deceived in another respect by its location here. 
That tt was not a concession to conscientious scruples, honesily 
eutertained by members of the Siate Rights schow. Tt 
was. brought here to be in sight of the White House. 
not-for Ais-benefit who now mmhahited iG* bur for Ais, whose 
heart has long panted for iis occupancy and whose ambition is 
now moving heaven and easi for its attabsmen'. He main- 
tained that it was brought here to be ever at hund ready to 
perpetuate the ascendency of those to whom it would owe its 
existence, He described the Bank as a fiscal harlot reviraing 
from her exile under the preceding administration, leaning on 
the arm of her deliverer, ready and willing to pay in adulterous 
gratitude, the guilty price of her ransom. 

Mr. Brown said that his next objection to this Bank was 
that it was a charter of incorporated individuals, to whom the 
effectual control of the institution was conceded. The desire 
for excessive gain, led to excessive issnes far beyond their abi- 
lity toredeem, This simp‘e but potent principle, had led to all 
onr former failures in banking and to all the: commercial re- 
vulsions ofthe age. This the evil, what the remedy? Simply 
to take away the. manufacture or issue of paper money, 
from the influence of individual avarice, and you era- 
dicate the very root of the evil’ Mr. B. expressed 


his opinions briefly on the issue of paper mariey by the General” 


Government and by the States. He repudiated its issue by the 
former entirely, and stated that. ifwe must have paper money, 
he preferred that it should be issued by the States—by their 
own banks—owned by them, governed by them, and ah their 
profits divided amongst the people of the States, individuals 
baving nothing to do with it. . 

Mr. B. next proceeded to. his third objection, to the bill, that 
the creation.of this corporation was the introduction of a new 
power into our form of government, greater than any known to 
the Constitution—greater than that of the Executive, Judicial, 
or Legislative power-—the two former never directly and per- 
sonally interfered with one in ten thousand of our population— 
that whilst the Legislature could only coin the gold and silver, 
which individuals dug out of the earth, or acquired in the 
course oflawful commerce, here was to be a power authorized 
to create and then to circulate a currency many times greater 
than all the gold and silver on this continent. This gave them 
the power to control and regulate every thing; properiy, labor, 
and commerce. Nine men were to assemble in this Dis. 
trict once in every week, to send out their orders to the 
branches, East, West, North, and South. These orders 
conld make money plenty or scaree, property high or low, and 
labor cheap or high, justas it pleased. This power, he said, 
was too great to be given to any nine men that ever lived. 
Especially when it was to be exercised by men appointed by 
great capitalists, living either here or elsewhere, who resided 
far from the people, who were not to be responsible to them, 
and who could feel no sympathies for them in their toils and 
labors and difliculties in getting through life. Mr. B. denied 
that Congress had the power to regulate the currency, but said 
if they were determined to exercise it, he implored them to 
regulate it themselves, by their own officers, responsible to 
them as they were responsible te the peopie. Bad as this 
woul! be, he had rather see it, than for Congress to make an 
assignment of its alleged duty to a mercena' y and soulless cor- 
poration, which would have its bigh interest and large divi. 
denda, although the people generally were starving for the bread 
of life. 

Mr. B. became very animated on this and other kindred 
topics, when his hour expired, and under the rule he was com- 
pelled to desist. {We shall be able, in a few days, to give his 
arguments at length. ] , 

At the close of Mr. Brown’s argument, Mr. Borrs desired to 
say that the gentleman had grossly misrepresented his aigu- 
ment; he would aot say he had done so intentionally. 

Mr. Brown replied that he had not misrepresented any 
thing the gentleman had said, certainly not knowingly done 
so—that bis arguments were very bad, 

Many voices around were heard, ‘The gentleman was out 
and did not hear the argument of Mr. Brown.”? 


*Mr. Brown desires the Reporter of the Intelligencer to cor- 
rect his statements on this point in hisreport of yesterday. He 
is not surprised at the error, as the Reporter sat at a great dis- 
tance from him. Theerror consists in referring the location 
of ‘the Bank here for the benefit of the present incumbent of the 
White House; it was for the benefit of another whe desired to 
inhabit it hereafter. t 

Mr. PROFIIT said he rose to express his views- independent 
of party trammels; batthathe should vote for this bill in any 
shape it might be placed, for he promised his constituents to 
getthema Bank if he could. We then went on to prove that 
the peaple decided in favor of a Bank, and that the mea- 
sure was both constitutional and expedient. My. P. expressed 
hig disapprobation in the strongest terms of the clause in the 
pill relative to the establishment of branches in the States. He 
Jooked upon it as a subterfuge unworthy of the Whig par- 
ty. For his part he would much prefer a bill asserting uncon- 
ditionally the right of Congress to establish branches in the 
States, or the amendment proposed in the Senate by Mr. 
Rives. As that partof the bil now stood, he looked npon itas 
a perfect humbug. He concluded by expressing his determi- 
ration to vote for the bill on the ground of concession and com- 
promise, for concession and compromise he said were the prin- 
ciples on which the Whig party was formed. 

Mr. MILTON BROWN then addressed the committee in sup» 
port of the bill. speaking on the constitutional question as well 
as on the question of expediency. 

Mr. GAMBLE supported the bill in an houws speech. He 
considered the measure before the House to be the crowning act 
of this most extraordinary session. H was, he said, the crown- 
icgact of reformation which the great Whig party were about 
to put into operation, for the purpose of reforming the abuses 
of the Jast Administration. ‘the restof Mr. GAMBLE’S speech 
occupied pretty much the same ground as that taken by the pie- 
vious advocates of the bil. 

Mr. MARSHALL obtained the floor; but yielded to a motion 
of Mr. STANLY for the rising of the committee. 

The question being put, no quorum voted, . 

Whereupon the committee rose, and the chairman reported 
that they had found themselves without a quorum. 

Mr. ADAMS moved an adjournment, 

Mr. IRWIN demanded the veas and nays; which, being ta- 

ken, resulted as follows: yeas 17, nays 70. 
. No quorum having voted— f 
Mr. WELLER moved a call of the House. The vote on his 
motion was: ayes 64, noes 23, 


` port the Constitution, merely to save the Whig 


Stull no quorum voting. ba ihe Rae dit é 
The call thereupon proceeded, when 96 members answer 
to their names. as 

The absentees. were called, when it appeared that 129 mem: 
bers were present, eS GMT Com ea tat) 

A quorum thus appearing, the call was suspended,” 

Mr. MARSHALL now took the flour, -but, instead ‘of, a 
speech, presented an apology to the Hote, on.the: ground of 
indisposition, and expressing his hopethat he should be per- 
mitted to address the committee in the mornifg, yielded the 
flior to s : ee 


Mr. WELLTR next took the floor, and commenced by ‘ex 
pressing thé suungest isdignation atthe tyrannical conduct. of. 
the majority in adopting rules to. hurry through with: hot and. 
indecent haste a measure of such vast importance, ‘stifling de. 
bate, and, by a system of secret. voting enabling Representa« 
tives to avoid responsibility to their constituents, He remem 
bered well that the Whig pariy complained bitterly when the 
Tadependent Treasury bill was passed, that sufficient tine was 
not allowed for discussion, though the debate on that measpre 
occupied six weeks; yet now this same party allowed’ but. five. 
days for the discussion of a measure which is not only to. supe 
plant the Independent Treasury, butto contròl; to a considera 
ble extent, the destinies of the country for the next twenty 
years, Mr W. then delivered a poweriul argument against 
the constitutionality of thej measure as well as its expediency, 
He refuted the assumption that a decision was made‘in favor of 
it by the last elections—and showed that. so- far from its consti- 
tuuonality being a settled question as claimed by its friends, the 
decision was the other way. Though President Madison; une 
der extraordinary circumstances, recommended and ‘signed a 
Bank bill, yet his powerful speech in 1791 against the consti 
vaitionality of a Bank remained unanswered to this day. 
Though General Washington signed a Bank charter, yet, as had 
been well said by the gentleman from Alabama (Mr. PAYNE, } 
he did it under a Constitution different from ‘that now existing, 
Mr. Jefferson, General Jackson, and Mr. Van Buren had máni» 
fested, it was well known, the strongest hostility to-a National 
Bank; and the present President had, during the whole. course 
of his life, shown, on every occasion, that he- was equally op- 
posed to it. So that by. the record it would be seen that a ma” 
jority of the Presidents, as well as-of decisions of Congress, 
wete against the constitutionality of a Bank of the Unite 
Biates. i & 

Mr. W. in the course of his remarks made several quotations 
irom the writings of Mr. Jefferson against a Bank, and also 
quoted partsof areport made by Mr, Cray in 1811, ag chair- 
inan of the Commitee of Ways and Meansof that House in 
opposition to the charter of the old Bank, Mr. W, then quoted 
that part ofthe speech of President Tyler, made'in 1819, againat 
the late Bank, in which he said that “believing this institution 
to be unconstitutional, he felt it to be his imperative duty to re- 
pair that breach in the Constitution, the first moment it was 
presented. ”Aftersome more quotations from the same speech, 
Mr. W. said that President Tyler went before the people, whi- 
out having recanted any of these opinions, with the knowledge 
of the whole country that he had declared his belief of the un- 
constitutionality of a Bank, and yet be was elected.. This was 
conclusive evidence that the people did not decide in favor cf a 
Bank at the late elections. Notwithstanding all this, it was now 
expected that the President would violate his oath’ to sup: 
party—~ 
for sign such a bill as this he could not, without a vio- 
lation of this oath, or a change of his opinions. Indeed the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr, SERGEANT] made an ela- 
borate argument more for the Executive, than for thig 
House or the country, to convince him that he ought to yield his 
long cherished principles on this subject, beeause, forsooth, it 
was a settled question.. How settles? Mr. W. after briefly 
touching on the measures ofthe Whig party, so much at vari. 
ance with their professions be‘ore the clection--their distribu- 
tion bill for the benefit of fundholders and capitalists—their re- 
venue bill and loan bill to provide capital for this Bank, and 
their even taxing the necessaries of life,tea, coffee. and su- 
gar, while luxuries were to come in duty free, was interrupt. 
ed by the expiration of his hour. i 5 

Mr. MCKEON next addressed the committee ina very ani- 
mated sprech, also in opposition to the bill; au 7 

Mr. ALFORD. of Georgia succeeded in obtaining the floor, 
and went into a speech marked with his usual eainestness and 
touches of humour, which frequently occasioned merriment, 
and relieved a long and wearying debate. A 

Mr. HUBARD of Virginia rose—at eight o’elock—and ad+ 
dressed the committee in decided opposition to the bill; when 

Mr. POPE of Kentucky obtained the floor, but yielded to a 
motim for the rising of the committee; which motion prevail- 
ing, the committee rose and reported progress; and the House, 
ata little past nine o'clock, 

Adjonrned. 


ened 


IN SENATE, : 
Taourspay, August 5, 1841. 

Mr. BENTON said he had been requested by 
a public meeting held in Fauquier county, Virgi- 
nia, to present a memorial, conveying the preame 
ble and resolutions adopted at that meeting, and in 
whieh there is a strong remonstrance against the 
messures attempted to be enforced upon the coun- 
iry at the present extra session of Congress. The 
preamble expres‘es the sense of (he meetir g, that 
ihis extra session of Congress was not cailed for or - 
justified on any of the pretexis on whichit was con- 


vened, The resolutions: remonstrate in forcible 
terms abainst a National Bank, no matter 
under what tithe—whether called a United 
States Bank, Government. Bank, or Fiscal 


Agent, as unconstitutional; against the cistri- 
bution of the proceeds cf the public lands; 
against, the increase of the tarif; and against the 
creation. of a national debt. They express the 
determination of the meeting, should tte. Bank b.i 
become a-law, to call for its repeal, znd neyer to 
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‘give. up that call till repeal is accomplished. They 
“assert the right of Congress to repeal that charter, 
and refer te the circumstances under which. the 
measure is.attempted to be enforced on the coun- 
try asa. justification of the exercise of that right. 
Mr. B. expressed his. concurrence in the sentiments 
avowed in this memorial and the resolutisns which 
had just been read. He said he would take that 
occasion. to repeat that, with regard- to theas- 


sumption that there had been decisions hi favor of | 


the constitutional power of Congress to charter a 
National Bank, sufficient to set the question at 
rest, there were infinitely more decisions against 
that constitutional power. With a view of afford- 
ing other gentlemen an opportunity of speaking on 
the subject, he would be glad to have the memorial 
laid over, and would now merely move to have it 
printed. 

Mr, ARCHER said he had no objection to the 
printing of any communication addressed to Con- 
gress in reference to public measures under ac- 
tion. . But he denied that this was a large or influ- 
éntial meeting. He understood from a newspaper 
which he had received from the immediate neigh- 
borhood, that there were only thirty-three persons 
present, and two of the most respectable of those 
had declined taking any part in the passage of these 
resolutions. He wasnot, however, cppcsed to the 
printing; he was satisfied to let that motion pass 
with the explanation he had given. 

Mr. MILLER spoke at considerable length, de- 
nying the assumption set forth in the communica- 
tion that the Bank questicn was not placed at 
issue before the country by the party now in pow- 
er. He insisted that, throughout the whole Union, 
the two contending parties took their stand—one 
on the Sub-Treasury, and the other on a National 
Bank. 

Mr. WHITE asked if this was not a motion to 

„print? 
: He was informed that such was the pending mo- 
- tion. 

Mr. WHITE said he would oppose the printing 
cf the communication on several grounds, though 
in general favorable to the printing of all respectful 
memorials, on subjects pending the action of Con- 
gress. This memorial, and the resolutions accom- 
panying it, he considered not respectful to the party 
in the majority characterizing all their measures 
as unjust and unconstitutional, and declaring un- 
mitigated hostility to (he laws to be passed by that 
majority. 

Mr. ALLEN called for the yeas and nays. He 
was desirous that it should be known who it was 
that denied a heariag to any remonstrance coming 
from the people—-addressed by the people to their 
own agents, expressing their opinions to those agents 
as to how they wish them to perform their duty. 
if he understood the Senators, they held that the 
Senate of the United States, or a majority of the 
Senate, had a right to pass laws which their suc- 
cessors could not touch, and thereby perpetuate 
their authority, and continue all their advantages 
of power beyondits term of existence. The people 
foresaw the danger of a purpose of this sort. A 
memorial was now sent in, which asserted their 
right to tell their agents, “do not this act—if you 
do we will change our agents, and substitute those 
who will comply with cur wishes.” And because 
the principal speaks thus to the agent, the agent 
artogates to himself the power of excluding from 
the people the right of-speech. 


Mr. ARCHER hoped there would be no oppo- 
sition to the motion to print, 


Mr. CLAY of Kentucky said he rose to express 

a contrary hope—he hoped the motion to print 
would not be allowed to pass. Why should there 
be an order to print this memorial? Why should 
a paper be printed which contains such gross 
charges against the majority of this body? He 
would move to lay it on the table. There was no 
occasion for it, as the subjeet was not now before 

them, the Bank bill having passed the Senate. If 

it became a. law, and the question of repeal was 

raised, he would have no objection to the printing 

of such documents, and gentlemen might come on 

with-their “repeal” as soon as they pleased; he 

- Would meet them on it, and they would be frowned 


down by the universal feelings of an indignant 
community. ; ; 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama hoped the Senator from 
Kentucky would. withdraw his motion for a mo- 
ment. i : 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky. Iwill not. I insist 
on my motion to lay on the table beiag now put. 
I give notice that I will not withdraw my motion 
for any one. r j 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama appealed to the Senator 
to withhold his motion even for a moment. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky. I will not withdraw 
my motion, sir. I insist on its being put by the 
Chair, without further delay. It is not debatable. 

Mr. BENTON. Then I shall move to take it 
up the moment it is laid down. 

Mr. CLAY. Very well; get a majority to sus- 
tain you, ifyou can. 

Mr. BENTON. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeasand nays having been ordered, the 
vote stood for laying it on the table as follows: ` 

YEAS—Messrs. Bates, Berrien, Choate, Clay of 
Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Graham, Hun- 
tington, Ker, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, More- 
head, Phelps, Porter, Smith of Indiana, Southard, 
Tallmadge, White, and Woodbridge—21. 

NAYS—~Messrs. Allen, Archer, Benton, Bucha- 
nan, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, 
King, Linn, McRoberts, Nicholson, Smith of Con- 
necticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Williams, 
Woodbury, Wright, and Young—-20. 

Mr. BENTON. [now move to take it up, and 
give notice to tae Senate that I will move the pro- 
position every morning during the session, till it is 
taken up. He was proceeding to speak of the 
subject, when 

Mr. CLAY. I call the Senator to order! 

Mr. BENTON. Take down the words. 

Mr. CLAY. I will take down no words, I 
make the point of order. The member has no 
right to discuss the merits of the question. 

Mr. BENTON. ican only say that I consider 
this attempt the most portentous— 

Mr. CLAY. I call the Senator to order. 

Mr. BENTON. Take down the words. 
down the words. 

Mr. CLAY. Icall the Senator to order, and 
insist on his sitting down. 

The point of order is, that on a proposition to 
take up, or lay on the table, it is not in order to 
discuss the merits of the subject. 

Mr. BENTON. Take down the words, 

Mr. LINN would lie to know the nature of 
this case. The Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Bes- 
ToNn,] had moved to print the paper. The Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] bad moved to lay the 
matter on the table. Now he considered this mo- 
tion relating to the question then before them, 
which was the motion to print. This had been 
laid on the table, and the papers now remained be- 
fore them, open to discussion. He appealed te 
the President, if that was not the case. 

Mr. BENTON insisted that he was in order 
when he moved to take vp the memorial. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky insisted on the Senator 
siting down while the question of order was pend- 


Take 


ing. 

Mr. BENTON said that before the question of 
order was taken, he wished to know whatit was, 
The motion decided, was to lay the motion then 
pending on the table. The motion then pending 
was on the printing. The decision against the mo- 
tion to print, was not to lay the memorial on the 
table. 

The CHAIR so understood it, that it was the 
motion to print which had been laid on the table, 
and this carried with it the paper also. 

Mr. CALHOUN said the question was still on 
the memorial; that was not disposed of, and the 
Senator hada right to speak at large on the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. WALKER said the Chair bad decided dif- 
ferently on another occasion. The motion to print, 
being laid on the table, did not carry the paper 
with it, The case of Abolition petitions was pre- 
cisely analogous. 

_ The PRESIDENT drew a marked distinction 
in the case of Abolition petitions, and that betore 
them. The motion to receive in the one case was 
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ordered to lie; here, the paper has been received 
and entertained. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky said he had understood, 
when he rose to the call of order, that the Senator 
from Missouri had moved to take up that which 
bad been laid on the table by the decision of the 
Senate. . 

Mr. CALHOUN asked, was the pending ques- 
tion on that motion? 

The CHAIR said the pending question at the 
time was on the motion of the Senator from Mis- 
souri to take up the subject laid upon the table— 
the motion to print being laid upon the table, and 
carrying with it the memorial and proceedings pre- 
sented by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. CALHOUN said that certainly did net pre- 
clude the memorial from being taken up. 

` Mr. CLAY of Kentucky asked, did the Senator 
from South Carolina mean that it was in order to 
move to take up what bad been laid on the table, 
and to argue i:? 

Mr. CALHOUN answered that he did, and was 
prepared to maintain that the Senator from Mis- 
souri had the right to move at any time to take up 
the motion laid on the table, and to give his reasons 
on the motion. á 

Mr. CUTHBERT said that even if the Senator 
from Missouri was out of order in moving to take 
up the memorial, after the question of printing had 
been negatived, he conceived there was really no 
occasion for the exeessive warmth of the Senator 
from Kentucky, and said he made a question of 
order in regard to his conduct. Even granting the 
Senator from Misssuri to be out of order—[Mr. 
Benton. Ido not allow that]—should any thing 
stifle discussion? Was it fair or just? He believ- 
ed that the snbject was settled before the boclyigind 
regretted to see the ebullitions of passion manifest- 
ed by the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. CLAY. With all due deference to the opi- 
nions of the Senator, I think the ebullitions of pas- 
sion are manifested by the other side. 


Mr. KING contended that the motion to print 
having failed, the Senator who presented the com- 
munication had the right to make any motion he 
thought proper with regard to the further disposi-~ 
tion of the memorial. 

Mr. BENTON said he had taken his seat, on 
the decision of the Chair that he was out of order 
in moving to take up the memorial. Willing at 
all times to bow to the deeision of the Chair, he 
now rote, but it was not his intention to proceed, 
unless the Chair pronounced it to be in order that 
he should do so. 

The CHAIR had decided; if that decision was 
erroneons, it remained for the Senate to decide. 

Mr. PHELPS asked if the subject was still de« 
batable, aitor the Chair had decided, and no ap- 
peal was taken? 

Mr. BENTON appealed from the decision of the 
Chair. 

Mr. FAPPAN contended that the motion to take 
up was in order, the motion to priat having been 
decided. He understcod the position of the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky to be, that itis notin order to 
make a motion to take up the memorial if the mo- 
uon to print has been negatived. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky said the time of the 
Senate was unnecessarily wasted on this matter. 
He would— 

The CHAIR would remind the Senator that the 
morning hour had expired, and the orders of the 
day would now be the proper business. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky said he had not risen 
to debate the subject of this memorial. His object 
wasto move to lay the appeal on the table, for the 
purpose of getting rid of this memorial and all its 
consequences. 

Mr. BENTON called for the yeas and nays on 
the motion to Jay.the appeal on the table. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked if he rightly under- 
stood the decision of the Chair to be that the đe- 
cision of the motion to lay the motion to print on 
the table, included the laying of the memorial on` 
the table? 

The CHAIR explained that such was the decia 
sion. 

Mr, BUCHANAN said he would certainly, in 
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that case, vote against the motion to lay the ap- 
peal on the table. 

‘Mr. ‘CALHOUN rose to explain why the mo- 
tion to lay the appeal on the table was out of or- 
der, when i 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky called the Senator 
from South Carolina to order, insisting tbat 
the motion to Jay the appeal cn. the table was not 
debatable. ` 

Mr. CALHOUN said he would meet the Sena- 
tor on the point of order—tbat an appeal, being 
a privileged question, could not be laid on ‘the 
table. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky said he insisted on 
his question of order;.he called the Senator to 
order. ` 

Mr. CALHOUN insisted on discussing and test- 
ing the point of order. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky insisted on the Chair 
calling the Senator to order. 

_ Mr. CUTHBERT appealed against those ebul- 

litions of passion which had prompted ihe Senator 
from Kentucky to such unseemly calls to order 
ina body heretofore distinguished for great de- 
corum. 

Mr. CALHOUN appealed to the Chair on his 
right to discuss the point of order. 

ae CHAIR decided that Mr. Caunoun was in 
order. 

Mr. CALHOUN said the case was clear; he did 
not doubt the Chair would so decide. A question 
of order was incidental to all other questions, ard 
must be decided before the question to which it 
is an incident is decided, and cannotof course be 
separated from it by being laid on the table, or other- 
wise disposed of. It may be laid down as a general 
rule, that one privileged question cannot be mov- 
ed upon another, butin all cases must be moved 
on the main question. 

Me, TALLMADGE suggested that as the hour 
had arrived for the orders of the day, it would be 
bast to pass over the subject of this memorial for 
the present. 

Mr. CUTHBERT wished tosee the subject dis- 
posed of at once. 

The subject was then passed over. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky from the Committee 
on Finance, on leave, reported the House bill re- 
lating to duties and drawbacks, with amendments; 
which were ordered to be printed. 

On motion of Mr. KING, the bill to extend for 
ten years the charter of the Mechanic’s Relief So- 
ciety of Alexandria, was taken up, and passed. 


DISTRICT BANKS. 


On motion of Mr. MERRICK, the bill to revive 
and continue in force, the charters of the Banks of 
the District of Columbia, was taken up, the motion 
pending being to recommit the bill. 


Mr. MANGUM withdrew the motion. 

The question then being on the third reading of 
the bill, after a few remarks by Mr. BENTON in 
opposition, and by Mr. MERRICK in favor of it, 
it was carried by the following vote: 

YEAS—Messrs, Archer, Barrow, Bates, Ber- 
rien, Choate, Clay of Alabama, Clay of Kentucky, 
Clayton, Cuthbert, Dixon, Evans, Fulton, Gra- 
ham, Huatington, Ker, Mangum, Merrick, Mil- 
ler, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, Rives, Sevier, Smith 
of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, White, Wood- 
bridge, and Young—29. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchhanaa, Cal- 
houn, Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson,Pierce, 
Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, 
Williams, and Wright—15. 

Thus the bill was passed. 

The Fortification bill was taken up, the question 
being on its passage. 

After brief remarks by Messrs. }PRENTISS, 
PRESTON, MANGUM, and PHELPS, the ques- 
tion was decided in the affirmative, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Barrow, Bates, 
Bayard, Benton, Berrien, Buchanan, Choate, Clay 
of Alabama, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Cuth- 
bert, Dixon, Evans, Fulton, Graham, Henderson, 
Huntington, Ker, King, Linn, McRoberts, Maa- 
gum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Mouton, Phelps, 
Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Sevier, Simmons, 
Smith of Indiana, Southard, Sturgeon, Tallmadge, 


Walker, White, Williams, Woodbridge, Wright, 
and Young—45. 

WNAYS—Messrs. Calhoun, Nicholson, Pierce, 
and Weodbury—4. 

THE NAVY PENSION BILL 

was then taken up as ia committee of the whole. 

The motion pending was the following amend- 
ment offered by Mr. WaLker to the amendment 
of Mr. Weoopzury. 

“And provided, also, that the pensiens authorized under the 


act of 30th June, 1834, be, and the same are hereby, continued 
in force unti! otherwise ordered by law.” 


The amendment of Mr. Woopzury was to add 
to the Ist section the following: 

“Provided that no part of this money shall shall beapptied to 
the payment of any pensions not entitled under the acts of Con- 
gress as they existed prior to the year 1837.” 

Mr. CHOATE rose to address ihe Senate— 

When Mr. WALKER withdrew his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CHOATE went into the merits of the 
amendment of Mr. Woopzsury at very considera- 
ble length, in which he contended that the pen- 
sions could not now be withheld without manifest 
injustice to the pensioners,anda breach of faith 
in the Government. 

Mr. WOODBURY remarked that he had not in- 
tended to enter further into the debates on this bill. 
But the attack wnich had been made on his amend- 
ment by the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Cxoate,] with so much labor, eloqueace, and teel- 
ing, required a reply. 

Mr. Woopzury entertained as great respect for 
the sacredness of contracts, and for vested private 
rights, as any other gentleman, Nor did he con- 
sider himself possessed of iess sympathy than any 
one for the gallant seamen of the navy, or their 
orphans and widows, who survived them. They 
deserved muckh—they had received much: and he 
wes th? last person, either by the proposed amend- 
ment or in any other way, to deprive them of the 
smallest pittance to which they had become enti- 
tled, either in law, equity, or even honor. 

The amendment did not do this. The whole 
scope of the proposition had been misunderstood. 
Ii was the bill, without the amendment, which was 
an innovation in the system of naval pensions. 
The amendment restored tke bill to the original 
and sacred principles of the system, as they had 
existed for more than a quarterof acentury. The 
amendment, too, deprived nobody of a dollar to 
which they were now, or had ever heretofore been, 
entitled. It struck nobody from the naval pension 
list. It deprived nobody of the naval pension fund 
who had ever enjoyed it for a single day—noteven 
the new class introduced under the act of 1837. 

But it simply prevented those persons from be- 
ing now placed on the Treasury at large, as reci- 
pients of the public bounty; who had never before 
been placed on that Treasury or received that 
bounty, and who were‘not, under the original prin- 
cipies of the naval pension system or the original 
and sound policy of its provisions, entitled to re- 
ceive any part even of the special trust fund for 
navy pensions, and mach less any part of the gene- 
ral funds of the putiic Treasury. 

This is the trae state of the case. 


The kindly feelings of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetis have misled his judgment and prevented 
his usual legal acumen from recognising this dis- 
tinction. What was the original system? It was to 
give to the navy the benefits ofall the prize money 
won by their enterprise and valor. How? Furst 
by dividing among the captors half the proceeds of 
all prizes. Next, to convert the other half into a 
trust fund for pensions. Not pensions, however, 
toany body and every body in the naval service, 
in order unnecessarily to induce persons to enlist | 
or seek appointments in that popular, crowded, and 
over-stocked branch. cf public employment. No. 
Bat pensions to such as by noble daring and by 
skilfal enterprise, should hazard their lives in 
battle and become disab’ed,; and, with a view 
to sustain them in conflict, to provide likewise 
for the widows and orphans of euch as should 
fall gloriously in such rencontres. That was 
the whole original system. Did this amend- 
ment alter it? By no means. It even aided 
it; and as that special trust fund for navy pensions 
had become. exhausted, in part, by our impudence 


in leiting new classes have pensions, it” permitted 
money to be taken from the general Treasury to: 
supply the original class of pensions. ee 

But the Senators who oppose the amendment 
say the bill should permit money to be taken from 
ihe Treasury to pay other classes of pensions. 
Why? Not because they come within the original 
spirit, letter, er policy of the system; for it is ad- 
mitted that those placed on the pension list under 
the act of 1837 do not. Nor because, under that 
act, they were then placed, or have since been 
placed, as a charge on the Treasury at large; for 
such is not the cise. Nor because there was, then, 
either justice or honor in placing them on the Treas 
sary at large. For it is conceded that they ought, 
then, not to have been placed either on the speciak 
fund, or on the Treasury at large. 

But the opponents to the amendment virtually 
argue, that though the pensions of 1837 have been 
improperly authorized, and have improperly ex- 
hausted a million or more of the trust fund, they 
should further be continued, and be permitted to 
exhaust, in time, millions more from the general 
Treasury. ae Bea 

The amount yearly may now be only between fifty 
and onehundred thousand dollars. But what will 
it reach in a few years? This bill is the first 
entering wedge to a total change in our system of 
naval pensions, and is the first instance on record 
of paying any of them outof. the general Treast- 
ry. The case of Mrs. Harrison, at this session, is 
the first instance of a grant equivalent to a civil 
pension. In this manner, this extraordinary ses- 
sion is to be characterized by these two extraor- 
dinary measures, of commencing a system of high 
civil pensions and of placing the whole class of 
naval pensions, as a change, on the Treasury at 
large. ` 

But the seamen so justly éulogized never asked 
this, nor needed it. If Congress, after furnishing 
ships and munitions of war, and paying wages to 
the officers and men, allowed them to have ail the 
prize money—ail the fruits of their skill and bra- 
very—to be divided and to constitute a pension 
faund—they desired nothing more. Nothing more 
was hecessary for the support of the original class 
of pensions. Butif any thing more shouid happen 
to be required for them, Congress had held ont 
expectations that it should be supplied from the 
Treasury. 

Something more had, by the improvident act of 
1837, become necessary for that original class; and 

Ar, W. was now willing to furnish it, on order to 
discharge our honorary obligation on that point. 
Not that it was a contract or vested right, but be- 
cause it was equitable, considering especially that 
by the improvident legislation of Congress. in 1837 
the fund had become exhausted. ae 
Bat this new class of pensioners—forbidden by 
the amendment to be charged in the Treasury at 
large—vere intreduced in 1837 and have since 
taken the whole million of principal of the trust 
fand—(because the annual interest more than paid 
all the oid class,) these new incerlopers, not within 
our promise, or eny equity or sound policy, and 
not content wtih a million already improperly la- 
vished on them—‘these now wish to obtain more 
from the Treasury itself. 

This I object to, and this the amendment tends 
to prevent, and nothing beyond this. Bat it does 
not strike them from the naval pension list. It does 
not debar them from any benefits of the naval 
pension fond, if any of it remains, or new 
wars er other causes should add to'it. It takes 
away no vested rights. Ii stops or imposes no con- 
tracis. It is neither hard-hearted nor dishonorable. 
But it merely says we will not proceed, and put 
that class of 1837 or a new ground or list to be 
paid from the public Treasury. Their pensions 
are not now due—except from the trust fund--and 
we will not enter into any new obligations. with 
them, and incur new burthens on their account. 
To do that, would be an innovation. To do that 
would be the novelty; and itis not innovation nor 
novelty, butstanding on old and solid grounds, to 
pass the amendment. To pass the bill without it, 
when our Treasury is straitened, and our other 
naval expenses are SO high, would be also very in- 
judicious. “Those expenses have increased, since 
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1833, from fifty to seventy-five per. cent. and this 
in a period of profound peace. Before 1833, fur 
near twenty years, those expenses in peace had 
ranged§ from «nly three to four millions. It was 
then submitted to Congress by the Department that 
they ought seldom, if ever, except in war, to ex- 
ceed four millions, Yet most improvidenily, by 
gradual increases of the establishment, hardly no- 
ticed at the timé—by increases of pay to the offi- 
cers—by increases‘of prices in rations and con- 
tracts, through expansions in bank issues—tbhe 
naval expenses have now b:come almost doubled. 
Every gun afloat, and every man afloat, cosis near 
thirty percent. more, beside the augmentation of 
the whole number of officers and of the pay and 
expenses on shore. Ths, is a fiscal point of view, 
Was cause of just alarm. Under these circum- 
stances, Mr. W. was opposed to let this bill pass 
without an amendment which should protect the 
Treasury from this great additional burden, now 
for the firsi time attempied. 

“Tt was not, as some argued, warranted by the 
act of 1837. That related, by ils preamble, to the 
trust fund alone; that was, at the time, and since, 
construed to impose claims cn that fund alone; and 
that led to the issue of certificates of pensions on 
that fund alone. If we now place them on the 
Treasury, instead of that fund, we go beyond the. 
requirements, not only of law and equity, not on'y 
of contracts, and vested rights, but even of bonor, 
or any reasonable and jast expectation. The pen- 
sions unier the act of 1837 had been liberally treat 
ed by being put oa the trust fund alone. To put 
them also on the Treasury, afier having wasted 
ihat fund, would be a mere gratuity, and at atime, 
too, when the Treasury, with all ils efforts, is sup- 
posed to be unable to fulfil its legal obiigations 
without loans, Maca less should we, in such an 
emergency, give away ils resources to chjrcis, ma- 
ny of whom-are not even indigent or necessitous. 

A general debate then ensued, in which Messrs. 
HUNTINGTON, CUTHBERT, WRIGHT, 
EVANS, and WILLIAMS participated. 

_ Mr. WALKER then moved to amend the amend- 
ment so as to read— 

“That all widows or children of all naval oflicers, seamen, 
and marines now deceased, and entitled to receive or make proof 
of their pensions under the act of 3.1 March, 1837, shall receive 
the same until otherwise Cirected by Jaw; but no widow or 
children of any naval officer, seamen, or marine who may here- 
after die, shall be entitled to any pension by virtue ouly of any 
provision in the said act.” 

On this motion a debate of some length occurred, 
in which Messrs. SEVIER, BATES, WOODBU- 
RY, PRENTISS, CALHOUN, WALKER, 
MANGUM, BUCHANAN, and CUTHBERT, 
took part. ‘ 

The questicn on the adoption of Mr. WALKERS 
amendment was ceciced in the affirmative—yeas 
27, nays 16. 

Mr. CALHOUN then moved a proviso to the 
follewing etfcc!: that nothing herein containel shall 
be so construed as to make the pensions under the 
act of 1837 chargeable upon the Treasury. 

The question on this motion was decided in the 
negative—yeas 14, nays 29. 

Mr. WILLIAMS moved to add a proviso, to the 
effect that uo pensioner who has received a pension 
for five years shall be entitled to receive under this 
ast. 

On this proposition a debate ensued, in which 
Messrs. BENTON, MANGUM, RUNTING- 
TON, PIERCE, WILLIAMS, and otbers parti- 
cipated. 

And, the questicn being taken, the vote was as 
follows: 
YEHAS—Me: 


B.nton, Buchanan, Calhoun, 
Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fano ing, Linn, 
McRoberts, Pierce, vier, Smith of Connec- 
cat, Walker, Williams, Woodbury, Wright, and 
Younz—17,. 

WA YS—Meszr-, Archer, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, 
Choaie, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, 
Graham, Flenderson, Huntington, Ker, Mangum, 
Merrick, Milirr, Aiorehead, Porter, Preston, Rives, 
Simmons, Smith of ladiana, Senthard, Tall- 
madge, White, and Wocdbridze—26, 

Mr. WILLIAMS then moved to amend the bill, 
by adding as a third. section the following: 

SEC. 3. Be tt eneated, That an act entitled “An 


act fof the more equitable administration of the 
navy Pension Fund, passed 34 March, 1837, be 
and thesame is hereby repealed; and that the amount 
of pensions for. disabilities, and to widows, and 
children of officers, seamen and marines, shall be 
regulated by the pay of the navy as it was on tke 
Ist May, 1836, and commence when the proof 
establishing the pension shall be completed. 

And this question was pending when the Senate 
adjourned, alter a session of nearly seven hours. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Trorspay, August 5, 1841. 

Mr. SERGEANT moved that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of tho Whole on the state of the Union; but yielded 
the floor to . 

Mr. ADAMS, who said he rose to a question of privilege. A 
message had been received yesterday from the President of the 
United States, enclosing 2 communication from the French Mi- 
nister to the Secretary of the Treasury, remoustrating against a 
biil pending before Congress, ‘The communication had been 
referred and ordered to be printed yesterday without being read, 
and he kad not, therefore, veen aware of itsimport until this 
morning. It wasa matter of great importance, and, had he 
been aware yesterday what its character was, he should not 
have let it pass without expressing his views m regard to it. 
He proposed now to offer a resolution in something like the 
following terms: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be requested 
to inform this House by what authority the Minister of France 
addressed a communication to the Secretary of the Treasury re- 
monstrating against the passage of a bill now pending before 
Congress. 

It was well known (Mr, A. remarked) to every body that un- 
derstood the relations between civilized Governments and na- 
tions that the organ of communication with the French Minis- 
ter was not the Secretary of the Treasury, but the Secretary 
ofState. The Secretary of State was the proper person to 
whom all communivations from foreign ministers must be 
made. The impropriety of the proceeding was apparent to 
every one, as was the danger of the precedent, if the House 
should suffer itself to be influenced in such a manner. 

Mr. INGERSOLL suggested, with great respect to Mr. 
Apams, to let the matter lie over for a day or two. Mr. E was 
understood to say that there were only a few hours yet remaining 
for the consideration ofthe Bank bill, and to submit whether it 
would not be better to devote that time to it without interrup- 
tion. 

Mr. TURNEY objected to the reception of the resolution; 
and after some remarks, from Messrs. ADAMS, DAWSON, 
INGERSOLL, SERGEANT, and KENNEDY, 

Mr. TURNEY insisted on his objection to the reception of 
the resolution. 

The SPEAKER then decided that the resolution, inasmuch as 


it connected iiself with the dignity and character of this House, ` 


was a privileged question. And the Chair, therefore, overruled 
the objection of the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr, Turner, ] 
and decided that the resolution was received. 

Mr. TURNSY appealed from the decision. 

Mr. ARNOLD asked the yeas and nays on the appeal. 

After some further remarks from Messrs. PICKENS, UN- 
DERWOOD, and ADAMS— 

Mr. FILLMORS said, that if there had been anv thing wrong 
in this matter, he was satisfied that neijber the sident, nur 
the French Minister, nor the Secretary of the Treasury had in- 
tended any thing of that kind. 

the facts were these. Tne French Minister, early in the 
ion, had made a ‘munication to the Secretary of the 
of our commerce with Prance, in 
Mr. F, presumed) that he had commu: 
nicated information bnpoitant to us, in relation to our legista- 
tion connected with our treaty with thateountry. He (Mr. 
deferred to all that the venerable gentleman from Massaciiu- 
seits | Me. ADAM] had said on the point of impropriety; but the 
offence, as he (Mr. F.) nderstood it, if there was any offence 
on the part of the French Minister, was in making the commu- 
nication to the Secretary of the Treasury instead of the Secreta- 
ry oF State, who was the proper organ for the receipt of any 
communication from foreign powers. ‘This may have been 
wrong. It might be injmious to our nation, and it might, there- 
fore, be a proper subject of correction either here or by the 
Executive Departmeat. He only stated the facts. K 

Mr. PICKENS desired to be informed of another fact. Was 
not the communication made before any measure to which 
ya Sominuaieation had reference had been brought before this 

puse 

Mr. FILLMORE proceeded. “ The communication from the 
French Minisier to the Secretary of the Treasury bore dàle 
June 10, 1841. It had not been read, The House, therefore, 
could not say whether it was in the shape ofa remonstrance, or 
whether it was a mere communication of information, impor- 
tant to as in relation to subject matters cf treaty stipulation be- 
tween usand France. Th tary of the Treasury (not the 
French Minisier) had transrnitted that communication to him 
(Mv. F.) as chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
i simple note, stating that it related to our commercial 
ions with France, which he did not suppose it would 
y to take into con ation at this tiime. He (Mr. 
F.) had communicated the fact of its receipt to the committee, 
and the committee had desired him to lay it hefa ʻe them, which 
heil ‘Part communication was then ined, and the com- 
mittee thou that it contained valuable information in regard 
to our commercial transactions with France, and suggested that 
it shouid be Jaid before the House, and printed. But the pro- 
priety of tha: course was doubted. It was thought that the com- 
mittee should receive no communication from a foreign minis- 
ter, to beacted on incommittee. The course of proceeding, 
therefore, was changed, and a resolution was in'roduced and 
adopted in the committee, to be submitted to the action of the 
Ffouse, calling onthe President for this communication from the 
French Minister to the Secretary ofthe Treasury. ‘That reso}u- 
tion was reported by him (Mr. F.) to the House, and was adopt- 
edi and it was iu answer to that resolation that this communica- 
tion had been made. 

As the communication referred to our commercial affairs, 
the French Minister (Mr. F. supposed) had thought it should 
properly be sent to the fiscal officer of the Government. This 


was a mistake; and whilst, he: repeated, he concurred in all 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts had saia on the point 
of prepriety, he would ask whether a compliance with a re. 
quest of the House itself could be regarded as a violation of 
its privilege? These were the facts of the case, and he hag 
thought proper to state them for the information of the House, . 
It was also due to the French Minister to state that he (Mr, 
F.) had not the honor ofa personal acquaintance with that gen- 
tlenkan. R 

Some further conversation followed between Mr. ADAMS 
and Mr, FILLMORE; when i , 

Mr. BOTTS rose and said that we were coming very near 
subjecting ourselves to. a charge made against the body the 
other day by a member from Indiana, (Mr. Proritr) of hasiy 
and indiscreet legislation. Ie (Mr. B.) thought that the House 
must now be satisfied that there was nothing in this matter 
requiring legislation. He therefore renewed his motion to lay - 
the whole subject on the table. , i 

Mr. ADAMS asked the yeas and nays on that motion, which 
were ordered; and, being taken, were as follows: Yeas 99, 
nays?7. 

So the whole subject was laid on the table, 

FISCAL BANK, 

On metion of Mr. SERGEANT, the House resolved itself 
into Committee of the. Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. 
Joux C. Cuarx of New Yorkin the chair,) on the bill to in- 
corporate the subscribers to a Fiscal Bank of the United 
Siates. 

The question being on the motion of Mr McCre.ian to strike 
out ‘he enacting clause of the bill. 

Mr. POPE who was entitled to the floor, addressed the com: 
mittee at length, in support of the bill, Mr, P. said it was with 
great reluctance that ke addressed the committee on a subject 
on which he had, thirty years ago, said all that he could say in 
favor.of the power and the policy. of the establishment of a 
National Bank; and which, during the last five years, he had so 
often discussed upon the stump. And he confessed that he felt 
some difficulty in bringing himself up to any wng like the . 
point of animation requisite to enable him to present his views. 
Nor would he have said a word but for the particular relation 
he hore to his constituents; they would be surprisedif he were 
to givea silent vote on a question on which he had staked his 
election three or four times. He had not talked to his constitu. 
ents about retrenchment and the many various and minor 
points which had been brought into the canvass, but he had 
tixed upon one important point, and he had staked his cause 
upon that. , ; ` 

As to what was public opinion upon this question of a Na- 
tional Bank, he thought there could now be no controversy. 
He took it for granigd that every gentleman here, on whatever 
side he might vote, was to be regarded as the faithful organ 
of the constituents by whom they had all been so recently 
returned to this body, aud as the faithful exponents of their 
views, And if it should be found that a majority of the mem- 
bers of this House decided in favor of a National Bank, he 
should regard that fact as conclusive evidence of the public 
will. 

Yor himself, he felt bound to vote for a Bank in the best form 
in which he could getii, If he could not get exactly what he 
wanted, be would take the best that he could get. 

He would not enter into any elaborate inquiry as to the utility 


` or expediency of banks here, or in ary other country. That 


was no longer a debatable question. They were the offspring 
of liberly and commerce in every region of the world where 
they were to be found. They had been so considered. It was 
nut until after the celebrated Revolution of, 1688 in Great Bri- 
tain—afier the sovereignty had been acknowledged to be in the 
people: ata Bank was known, The banking system, there» 
fore, he considered to have been established by the sanction of 
the enlightened of every country for the last two or three hun- 
dred years atleast. L was now deeply rooted in our country, 
and it could not be eradicated by any legislation within the 
power of Congress or of the States, To be sure, an amend. 
ment to the Consuiution of the United States might reach the 
subject, but the pevpie never would consent to it. Public sentir 
ment was in favor of the system, tbad itsevils and its incon- 
veniences, no doubt; but they constituted no just reason for its 
destruction. As well migi the people be called upon to abo- 
lisi this House, because it suinetimes went too fastand some. 
times toc slow. These were evils and inconveniences incident 
to every institution in a country like ours. © Let us, therefore, 
take things as they were,and act upon them with a view to 
practical results. 

In considering this questior, he did not think it necessary to 
rely much on precedents or judicial decisions, although he re- 
garded no hing as more inexpedient than to „disturb what had 
been settled by legislative decision, and had been acquiesced in 
by all the dep. .tments of the Government, and by the people 
themselves. He had, so far back as 1611, taken the ground t rat 
there wis nothing which a Government should so much hesi- 
tate to disturb as the currency of the country. Mr. P. here ad- 
verted to the causes of the French Revolution, among the most 
prominent of which was the chaos and confusion into which the 
monetary fairs of that country had been thrown. He remark- 
ed that what we had suffered here in this r spect, within the 
last eight or ten years, would have driven any other nation to 
tioodshed. Nocountiy having a dense population could stand 
the humbug experiments that hed distracted the American na- 
uon for some years past. 

Aftersome fusther remarks from Mr, P. which consumed 
the hour allotted him, : 

Mr. BIDLACK said, that his principal object in wishing to 
obtain the foor, was to notice and refute the assertion so re- 
peatedly made by gentlemen on the other side during the 
course of this debate. that the: people in the late Presidential 
election had decided in favor ofa National Bank, He had also 
seen the assertion made in several of the Whig papers that this 
question had been settled in. Pennsylvania,and that the honorable 
senators from that State had misrepresented their constituents 
in going against ihis bill, Knowing that misreprepresenta- 
tion travels faster than truth, he felt beund to correct the er- 
ror as soon as possible, With this view, he endeavored to get 
the floor yesterday morning, he thought the chairman and the 
whole House would do him the justice to say that it was not hig 
fault that he did not obtain it. On the constitutionality and 
expediency of the measure he did not intend tosay any thing, 
becausehe did not believe that any thing he could say would 
influence the members of that House, or the distinguished gen- 
tleman atthe other end ofthe avenue.. Would to heaven that 
any thing he could say would ‘influence that gentleman, if in- 


deed heneeded any such influence, to step forward and save 
hiscountry, >- $ 

He would not expend the short time allotted him in com- 
plaining of the operation of the rule,which gagged the members 
of this House, and restricted debate. He had more rea- 
son to. complain. of that ‘part of the rule which de- 
prived them of the constitutional right of recording 
the’ yeas and nays on important questions, and thus 
showing . to the world who were responsibic for them. 
On this subject he would refer to the Speech of a distinguished 
gentleman now no more, [Gen. Harrison,) in which the nights 
of individuais and minorities to the utmost freedom of discus- 
sion is contended for. (Mr. B. here read a passage fon one of 
, Gen, Barrison’s speeches.) Mr, B. then proceeded to show 

that the question ofa Bank was not decided on in Pennsylva- 
nia atthe late elections; and, further, that it wag not brought 
into the contest, by the Whig party at least. Without refer- 
ting tothe Harrisburg Convention, where the question was 
wholly avoided, he might safely refer to a Mass Whig Conven- 
tion held in his district, at which, in addition to the large num- 
her of Pennsylvanians that were there,a number of the citi- 
zens of New York and New Jersey attended, and among the 
rest, the celebrated Buckeye Blacksmith. At that convention, 
among the number of speeches made, the cry was not for a 
Bank for the United States; nothing was said about. the neces- 
sity of a Bank; butthey raised the issue of a standing army, 
the extravagance of the late Administration, proscription for 
opinien’s sake, and the necessity of a change. He was posiuve 
on this subject, fur he took notes at the time. The cry 
was, that the late Administration had appointed mem- 
bers of Congress to office, but nor for a Bank. And 
what was the flag under which this convention 
marched through the streeis of the town in which he 
lived? Why, “no reduction of wages?—‘no standing army” 
—“increase of ‘prices and a protective tariff’? They denied, 
however, when it was charged upon them, that they intended 
to establish a National Bank. We charged upon them, said 
Mr. B. the intention to establish a National Bank--to distribute 
the proceeds of the sales of the public domain—to assume the 
debts of the States—to remodel and increase the tariff—and to 
create a public debt, I ask now, said Mr. B. if we were not 
trae prophets? You have, said he, distributed the proceeds of 
the sales of the public lands; you have remodelled and in- 
creased the tariff; you have created a public debt; and I doubt 
not, if ever you get the power, that you will assume ihe State 
debts. Mr. B. then quoted the opinions of General Harrison 
against a Bank, that had been referred to the day before by the 
gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Prorrit,] and said that General 
Harrison went further than that, for he said that he once had 
something to do with banks, and that they cheated him out of 
every thing he had. Mr. B. referred to the declarations made 
in Virginia, and other States, that there was no intention by the 
Whig party tochartera Bank if they got into power, and quoted 
ths declaration made by Mr. ADAms befors the clection, that as 
lung as banks were allowed to suspend specie payments, they 
are a curse upon the rich anda rod of oppression to the poor, 
Such being the position in which General Harrison and his 
friends had placed themselves, they were, in h’s opinion, bound 
by every principle of honorand by their own promises, to give 
a fair trial to every otl.er measure of finance before resorting ta 
a Bank, He wasnot surprised at the course that had been ta- 
ken by certain high-minded, honorable gentlemen from Virgi- 
nia, in reference to this measure, and hoped that that course 
would be taken by the Presidenthimeelf, They knew that their 
party was not pledged to it during the elections, and were ep- 
posed to forcing it through the House in the summary way con- 
templated by the majority. 

Mr, B. said the gendeman from Virginia [Mr. Borts] con- 
tends that he is precluded from determining fcr himsel! by the 
decision of the Supreme Court. Nosuch thing, sir; the ques- 
tion ofa new charter is expressly referred to Congress, and to 
ihe President as a co-ordinate branch of the Goveromeant. The 
ground of the decision of the Court was, that Congress, under 
ajlihe circumstances, have decided that, in their opinion, for 
the jength of time specified, the Bank was necessary. The 
question of anew charter is a new question. The author of 
te bill, in the report ar companying it, in the ten consecutive 
reasons given in its favor, has, Inthe first eight, not even refer- 
xed to it asa necessary fiscal agent. 

A bank for aspecificd time might have been necessary to as- 


sist ia the national embarrasements subsequent to the Revolu- - 


tionary war; and soidirectly after the second war. | This was 
the grouni upow which Mr. Clay bad changed his opinion. 
The decision uf the Court had no binding power over the ques- 
tien now presented. ‘fhe power to cre 


tea National Bank, or 
in fact any corporation, was rejected by the Convention thut 
framed the Constitution. 

On the 18th day of August, 1787, Mr. N on submitted to 
the Convention a proposition to empower the Congress “to 
grant charters of corporation in cases whore the public good 
may require them, and the authority of a single State may be 
incompetent.” 

On the same day Mr Pinckney, among other proposed pow- 
ers, submited one similar to that of Mr. Madison in the follow- 
ing words: “To grant charters of incorporation.” Madison 
Papers, vol.3, p: 1354. 

Neither of these propositions 
favor in the convention. i 

It is plain that ihe failure to grant the authority was not a 
casus omissus—it was no oversight. Ths neglect to give 
the pow.r, under all the circumstances, should be const 
dered in the nature of a prohibition; but no prohibition is ne- 
cessary. 

Pecans all power not granted in the Constitution is reserved 
to ibe States or the people, andis nnalienable, antess granted 
by ancw compact, or amendment to the Constitution., — 

Because the power of the represensative or agent is limited, 
and metes and bounds have been established, beyond which no 
department of the Government can encroach. 

Prom these circumstances the right of repeal would seem to 
be undoubted, and the exercise of the right a duty. 

Because the people who submit to inflactious of the compact 
will be governed by laws neither made by themselves, nor by 
any authority derived from them, and are slaves. 

Because it is proper to take alarm at every abuse or usurpa- 
won of power, and guard against an exploded experiment, 
which would, if again renewed, be as hostile to our institwiions 

st. 
as he oraaa from Virginia (Mr. Borts) contends that nei- 
ther Congress nor the President has thee right to consider this 
question, inasmuch as the Supreme Court have decidedit, The 


appear to have met with any 
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decision was merely that the then existing Bank was constitu- 
tional, upon the ground that 11 was necessary for the time being. 
This, then. refers the question of the necessity expressly to the 
consideration of Congress, and of the President likewise, asa 
co-orcinate branch cf the Government. 

Mr. B. next adverted to the question that had been raised of 
repeal. He took the ground that the right of repeal was un- 
doubted, and that the exercise of the right wasa duty, because 
if the people submit to infractions of their rights under the 
plea of vested rights,they are no longer! ree. It was rightthat they 
should take the alarm at the attempts) revivea corrupt and ex- 
ploded system, which there was every where reason to believe 
would terminate as the last had. This partofthe subject brought 
him to circumstances under which the late Bark of Pennsylva- 
nia was chartered by the Legislature of (hat State. Here (said 
Mr. B.) let me deny the charge that the charter of that Bank 
was obtained fiom a Democratic majority of the Legislature, as 
asserted yesterday. ‘Phere was nota Pemocraiic majority at 
that session of the Legislacure—for, owing to the party run- 
ning two candidates for Governor, the majority was on the side 
of the Whigs. Complaint had been made, Mr. B. said, of the 
manner in which this bill was to be hurried through the House; 
but let me, said he, say to gentlemen, that the Bank bill was 


| hurried through the House of Representatives of the Legisla- 


- on the distribution bill. 


ture of Pennsylvania, pretty much inthe same manner, 

Sir, (said Mr. B.) I have within a fewciays been furnished 
with an abstract of the journal, showing the proceedings on the 
passage of the bill in the Pennsylvania Legislature; it shows 
thestate of parties, and it shows the manner in which it was 
hurried through without consideration or printing. 

On the 19h January, 1835, it was introduced in ambush; not 
from the committee on banks, but by Mr. Stevens, fron) an- 
other committee. 

‘The next morning a motion was made by Mr. F. S. Smith to 
refer the several subjects in the bill to its appropriate commit- 
tee, which motion was put, and passed; and on the 20th, 21st, 
QU, 23d, Ath, Bth, the House was engaged in sitting, asa 
quasi Spunish inquisition upon some of the most distin- 
guished citizens of the State charged with the crime of being 
masens. 

On the 26th, Mr. Duvant moved to refer the subject to a com- 
mittee of one member from each district. ‘this motion was 
yoted down hy the Antimasonic majority—p. 347. 

On the 27th, the bill was considered, and the previous ques- 
tion called on a pending amendment—p. 370. 

On the 28h, Mr. Bidlack moved to strike out the power to 
establish branches; which was lost, p. 393, And a motion 
mace by the same gentleman to amend the title by striking 
out “and for other purposes,” and to insert in lieu thereof 
“ta charter the Bank of the United States,” was adopted; p. 
400. 

You see, said Mr. B. I like to have things called by their right 
names. 

Oa the 29th, Mr. Bidlack’s motion ior the printing of the bill 
was considered and lost, and the bill was passed; pp. 405 and 
407. i 

The charter thus passed wasthe one which Mr, Biddle, the 
president, proclaimed was better both for the Bank and the 
country than the old charter, and gave asone of his reasons that 
the unnatural connection with the Government was dissolved. 
What were his real sentiments may be inferred from his having, 
as it is said, very soon after sold out his stock ata premium, to 
which he had puffed it; and others who were in the secret went 
and-did likewise. Rir, the gentlernan from Georgia, who spoke 
first yesterday. and who read about local baicks froma document 
treating of banks generally, said neither the Gavernment nor 
the people had lost by the United States Bank. Sir. in the 
name of the suffering widows and orphans of my own State, I 
Jn the name of some of the citizens of my 
That the 


House. 

[The amendment strikes ont thet part of ihe section 
which requires the assent of the States to the establishment of 
branches within them, and providing that in case of a refusal, 
Congress may then direct such branches to be established, and 

ives Bank, uncortitionally, the power of establishing 
chey withont the assent of the States. } 
ARSHALL then delivered an able and powerful argu- 
ment against the section he proposed to amend, and though he 
was in favor of a Bank of the United States, both on constitu- 
tional grounds, mnås of expediency, yet he must vote 
agait he bill. tion remained without amendment. 
He complainedthat this Fiscal Bank ` lich was te aid in the 
management of the finances of the country, and therefore more 
appropriatcly should have origine ted in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, was detained til} late in the s nin the Senate; 
and then almost atthe end of it, came into the Fouse, with the 
condition that they must take thator nothing. No amendment 
was to be suffered, lest it, might defeat the bill, but it must be 
taken as it was, or notatall, He deprecated the idea of pess 
ing a measure of such import in so hurried a manner. 
Where the necessity forit through with such haste as to give no 
time for amendment? The Whigs he hadsettled the ques- 
tions of the finances, the Jands, the tariff. and the currency in 
nine wecks, when ìt wonld take the wisest body in the world, 
except themseles, nine months’ mature pliberation and discus- 
sion to sertie questions of such vast impertance tothe ny. 
Was that the way for statesmen to act—like a pedler erivinga 
quick bargain? ‘Be not burried. saidhe. Be not goaded by that 
sortof pride which impelsa desire to say to the people that you 
have done so much ina very short time. He hoped the Ifo 
wonld take the course he pointe out; and he called upon | 
Whig friends to decide for themselves, whether they were hood- 
winked, fettered, tongue-tied, and prostrate at the feet ofany 
power on earth. 

Mr. WISE said that the main object be had in view in ad- 
dreasing the committee had been answered by the gentleman 
who had just taken his seat. His object was. 1f possible, to 
knock aut of the provisions of the bill that 16th section; and 
now permit me, said he, tosay that I can return the compli- 
ments of the gentleman irom Kentucky made me on my speech 
and, in his own words, say that he has 


left me nothing to do. He has raked. that question from 
stem to stern, and has left neither spar nor mast standing. ip 

Mr. W. thanked the gentleman from dischargihg that duty 
with so much ability, and coñcürreďd in every principle RA 
vanced by him.. Like the gentleman be wasa bank pman: con- 
tending, as he ever should contend, forthe power of Congress to 
passa Bank bill, yet he could not vote for the one on the table if 
it contained the 16:h section, with some other objectionable pros 
visions, which the gentleman had portrayed with a. peneil of 
light: He never had any scruples ‘on the subjectof a Bank,, 
and never was guilty of any concealment in regard to it. Iye 
districtdoubtful as regards this question, and in’a State always: 
opposed to ıt. he had always openly supported his opinions and 
expressed with freedom ths honest convictions of his mind, 
Mr. W. here referred. to his speech in 1837, and gave- briefly 
his reasons for believing that Congress had the power to create 
a Nationa} Bank. f : ee 

After some further remarks, he said: It was not to be con 
cealed that the question of a Bank at this session was.like the 
impotent man lying at the pool of Bethesda, waiting for the an- 
gel to come down and trouble the waters, that-he might stépi 
and be made whole; and permit me to say that there is ngo 
nipotence passing by to say to that impotent man, as Christ 
said to the one lying at the pool of Bethesda, Arise, take up thy 
bedand walk. A poor mortal, however, seeing that he has been 
lying there for more than thirty-six years, afllicted with Una im 
potence, mightsay to him, lie there a little Jonger, till the angel 
comes down and troubles the waters. What is this impotence? 
It isa want of public confidence which this Bank has not hed 
for the last thirty-six years. And who is the saviour that is: to 
restare this impotent man to health? Itis the people of the 
United States, who, by bestowing their confidence on the Bank, 
(to drop the figure,) can give it firmuess and stability, There 
was no evidence that the people are yet fready for an institusion 
of this kind; and Mr. W. denied that there was any evidence 
given by the late Presidential election that they had decided in 
its favor. We repudiated the doctrine which he saw laid down, 
in an article that appeared in the official organ of the majority 
of that House, an the subject of the passage of the distribution 
bill. [ere Mr. W. read the article from the National Intelli- 
ligencer.} What, said Mr. W. is the doctrine there laid down ? 
Isit that you must make hay while the sun shines? No, that ig 
the doctrine of the wise man; but it is the doctrine.of a certain 
class of politicians that you may enateh power from. the people 
whenever you have the opportunity: i 

Popular confidence, said Mr. W. was an essential element 
in an institution like the one about to be established.. , He con- 
fessed that if the Bank of the United States, such as he desired 


to see established, was to go through such scenes, ‘encounter: 


the same difficulties, and wage the same warfare, ag the last ine 
stitution had, that he should regard it more asa curse thanas a 
blessing. Letit not be forced into existence. Yet the power 
not be snatched from the people by a doubtful majority in 
doubtful umes, It must be created by the sovereign power of 
the people, and not by mere parties, “Tt was not strictly in or- 
der to re'er to what passes in the other branch of the D ational 
Legislature, yet he might be permitted to say, that af the bill 
passed now, it would be a minority measure. And how? The 
sixteenth section was incorporated in it because it was known, 
that without it, it could not pass. By what vote was it passed? 
By a vote of 25 to 24, and though the question was not snatch- 
ed, yetit was dodged; for two members opposed to it, absented 
themselves when the vote was taken. Further, said Mr, W.: 
on this floor, two of the sovereign States are unrepresented. 
Gentlemen need not tell me that there are votes enough to 
carry the bill without them; for with the evidence before 
me, Tcannot tell but the presence ofthe votes wouldalter the 
result. Gentlemen saw a stern and determined opposition on 
that floor. Fromseveral portions of the country, as. well as 
here, the terrible ery of repeal was heard. He could not tell 
how that try of repeal was to termivate. He could not fore- 
see the jasue of such a struggle, but he would say to gentlemen, 
that the doctrine of vested rights did not aprly in this case. 
Rut there was another mode of deciding this question, be- 
sides repeal, and that wasbefore the Supreme Court. God for- 
bid that he should say any thing disparagingly of that sacred 
tribunal; but he would ask, if the distingmshed gentleman, 
who remeved the public deposices from the Bank of the United 
States was not at the head of it. and ifa majority of its mem- 
bers. was not of that school of politicians. who believed a Bank 
of the United States to be unconstitutional? : 
Suppese this question goes before the Supreme Court, ‘and 
they take it upas an original question, what will be the result? 
I say then to you wait—there isa Hon in your paib. Atis time 
t you have the power to remove that lion by mereasing the 
circnits, and appointing new judges enough to have a majority 
ofthem in favor of a Bank; but will youincur so fearfula re- 
iity—will you agitate the country for such a pur- 


the 


POSES ` 
Nir W. then referred to that portion of the bal which pro- 
vides that inthe event of the stock not being taken, the Go- 
verniment may subscribe for two thirds of it, and read a resolu: 
tion offeral ty Mit. Bert now Secretary of War, in 1887, in 
which, speaking of abank owned avd controlled in part by the 
Government, it says, “tbat tbe establishment ofa Bank or any 
al system founded on the revernes of the Government, will 
consistent with the spirit ofonr free institutions, and dane 
gerous to the liberti of ihe peole.” y 

Mr. W. then described the different parties, by the amalga- 
mation of which the Whig party was formed, and reminded 
them that the leadir inciple they professed was inscribed 
on their barmers durmg tne late contest, This was 


te ~ 


Tippecanoe 
And Tyler too.” 

By this he meant thatthe National Republicans typified'as 
Tippecanoes were bound to respect the principles of their allies 
who were signified hy the phrase ‘Tyler toa,” “The “Tyler 
too? men were aùibbank antitarify, anti-internal improvement, 
and strict constructioniats; and be exhorted his friends, the Tip. 
pecanoes, or Natonal. Re ublican portion of the Whig party, 
not to drive them them to the wall. : = 

Air. W. then went intoan ample refutation of the position 
jaid down by Mr. SERGEANT, that the President 1s bound to sign 
a Bank bill if passed by Congress, no matter what are his indi: 
vidual opinions as to Its cons rutiocality, because iis a setiled 
question. Ia the course of this part of his argument. Mr W. 
gave it as his opinion that Mr. Madison was not justifiable on 
this principle for signing the Bank bill of 1816. The only ground 
on which Mr. Madison could be justified was, on that of change 
of opinion, which had not yet been alleged of him. 


"An 


“Mr. W. was cut short in the most interesting part of hisar- 
gument by the expiration of his hour. i 

Mr. MCCLELLAN now withdrew his motion tostrikeoùt the 
enacting clause ot the bill. 

Mr. WISE objected, insisting that when Mr. Mc. rose to 
withdraw it, Mr. W. was still upon the floor. + 

{The Reporter could not distinctly here the decision of the 
Chair in reply.} 

Mr. DEAN, after expressing, in the strongest terms, his dis- 
approbation of the gag rule, adopted by the majority of the 
House to deprive the Opposition of their constitutional right of 
discussing, at full length, the important measures which vitally 
affect the interests of their constituents, proceeded at once to the 
constitutional question involved in the bill; He repudiated at 
the outset the assumption of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
[Mr. Serceant,} that this was a setued question. Neither the 
decision of the Supreme Court, nor of this or that great man, 
could, in his opinion, set aside the solemn obligations imposed 
by the Constitution. He held his Highs by a stronger tenure 
than’ the opinions of any man; and that was the letter of the 
Constitution. Mr. D. then went into an able and elaborate ar- 
gument, to show that the Constitution does not give to Congress 
the power to create this Bank. He then argued the question of 
expediency, showing the evils of the banking system, the abuses 
of the late Bank of the United States, and those that are likely to 
grow out ofthe present one, ifit shouid be chartered. Te cen- 
sured, in severe terms, the inconsistencies of the Whig party, 
their professions before the elections, and practices since—the 
extravagant measures proposed by the present Administration, 
their distribution, loans, taxes, and finally this Bank, and said 
that theday of retribution was at hand—that the eyes cf the 
people were opened, and that they saw the vile devices that 
‘were practised to deceive them, and that the defeat of the party 
in power would be more signal than the victory they had gained 
by, such unworthy means. 

Mr, THOMPSON of Indiana made an argumentative speech, 
deriving the power from the Constitution itself, and illustrating 
thia view by tracing down the history of decisions in its favor 
from General Washington to this time. He next insisted that 
the people had decided the question, and afterwards discussed 
the expediency ofthe Bank from the existing condition of the 
country, and particularly of the great West. Ife comforted 
hitnself against all threats of repeal by confidence in the peo- 
ple and in the Judiciary. 

Mr, ADAMS followed, and detailed a number of amendments, 
which, at the proper time, he intended to offer: the last of them 
being a proposal to strike from the bill what ‘has been called the 
compromise clause, in the sixteenth section of the bill; which 
he opposedas unconstitutional, inasmuch as it proposed that 
Jongress should abjicate a power clearly conferred upon it by 
the people, and conferring on State Legislatures a power the 
people had never conferred upon them, viz. to assent or dissent 
toa law‘of Congress. The amendment, in this respect, involv- 
ed an unconstitutional assumption of power, It contained the 
whole poicoa of Abolition—{loud laughter, in which Mr. A. him- 
self juined,j—no, he should have said it contained the whole 
noison of nullification, and took the Government back to the 
principles of the old Confederation. Mr. A. very briefly dis. 
posed of the constitutional powcr of Congress to create a Na. 
tional Bank, and then went into a review of the former acts of 
Congress on the subject, and dwelt on the beneficial effects 
which had resulted from it, and the lesson taught by the evils 
which hadensued when the Bank charter expired and was re- 
fused to be renewed. 

Mr. JONES of Maryland succeeded, and went into an elabo- 
rate argument on the constitutional, question; after which, he 
made some remarks on the doctrine of State assent, involved in 
the compromise clause, to which he seemed . rather to incline 
on grounds of expediency. . 

After some severe strictures on the Sub-Treasury, he con- 
cluded by setting at defiance al) attempts at repeal, as certain to 
rouse thesame public indignation which he said had hurled the 
late Administration from power, 

Mr. INGERSOLL followed in an eloquent and interesting 
speech against the bill. > 

Mr. BARNARD next addressed the committee in a discus 
sion, first, of the general principles of banking, its evils, and 
the appropriate remeilies; and then the application of these 

rinciples to the bill. i 

Mr. HUNTER went into a speech in which he treated the 
subject of banks in general on principles of political economy; 
their effect on the distribution of ihe profits of production be- 
tween capital and labor. Fle spoke then on the compromise 
clause, which he opposed with much earnestness. 

Mr. PICKENS obtained the floor, but yielded it to 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, who opposed the bill; expressing his 
decided preference for a bill for an old fashioned Bank; con- 
tending that, if that could not now be obtained, it was better to 
wait. He proposed several amendments, which he explained. 

On his resuming his séat. loud cries for the rising of the com- 
mittee were uttered, mingled with cries of “No—No.?”? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT obtained the floor. 

A division showed tbat no quorum was present; whereupon 
the committee rose and reported that fact to the House, 

A motion was made toacjourn. | 

Mr. LEWIS demanded the yeas and nays. 

Which, being taker, disclosed the same fact, that no qnorum 
was in the Hall. 


And then, at about half past ten o’clock, the House ad- 


journed, 


IN SENATE, 
Fripay, August 6, 1841. 

The Secretary of the Senate having read through 
the journal of yesterday’s proceedings, 

Mr. CALHOUN requested that the part relating 
tothe question at issue during the mornirg hour 
on the points of order, would be read over again. 

That portion of the journal was then read, 

Mr, CALHOUN said the jonrnal was not cor- 
rectasto the point of order. The point at issue 
was this, whether it was in order to move to lay 
an appeal from the decision of the Chair on a 
point of order, on the table. 

Mr. LINN called the attention of the Chair to 
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the fact that he had asked the Chair ‘whether it 
was decided that ihe motion to priat-being laid on 
the table, carried with it the memorial. The 
Chair then. answered that the decision was, 
that the vote to lay the motion to print 
on the table carried with it the papers themselves. 
The Senator from South Carolina dissented. The 
Senator from Kentucky raised the question of or- 
der, That was the precise point omitted by the 
journal. 

Mr. TAPPAN recapitulated the points at issue 
during the morning hour to be—first, that the Sena- 
tor from Missouri moved to have the papers print- 
ed, which motion, by the vote of the Senate, was 
laid on the table; the Senator from Missouri 
then moved to take up the papers; the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky called him to order; the 
Chair decided that the vote to lay the motion to 
print on the table, carried with it the papers them- 
selves; the Senator from South Carolina proceed- 
ed to show that the vote laying the motion to print 
on the table, did not carry with it the parers, and 
that it was in order to move to take them up. It 
was evident, then, that the Senator from South 
Carolina, in arguing to show that the Senator from 
Missouri was in order when he moved to take up 
the papers, had a right to give his reasons, and 
therefore was not out of order when the question 
of order was raised by the Senator from Kentucky, 
and the Chair sodecided. But, subsequent to this, 
the Senator from Missouri asked the Chair if he 
would be in order to proceed and explain his rea- 
sons for moving to take up the papers, and the 
Chair again explained tha: the vote to lay the mo- 
tion to print on the table carried with it the subject 
matter. Against this decision the Senator from 
Missouri appealed. The Senator from Kentucky 
moved to lay the appeal on the table. The pend- 
ing question than was on ihe motion to lay the ap- 
peal on the table. 

Mr. CALHOUN said, that during his Congres- 
sional experience, he had always understood the 
Parliamentary rule to be the reverse of the deci- 
sion of the Chair. But, without arguing that 
point now, it was a clear case that the journal was 
not correct, and that it ought to be amended be- 
fore any thing more is said. 

The CHAIR said there could be no objection to 
supplyir.g any deficiency in the jsurnal. He reca- 
pitulated his understanding of the precise point to 
be supptied. 

The journal was then corrected, by inserting that 
it was the decision of the Chair that the vote to 
Jay ihe motion to print on the table carried with it 
the papers containing the proceedings and resolu- 
tion’; from which decision the Senatcr from Mis- 
souri appealed, and tke Senator from Kentucky 
raoved to lay the appeal on the tabie; which was 
the pending question when the morning hour ex- 
pired. 

The CHAIR suggested that the question of ap- 
peal should be the first to be decided. 

Mr. CALHOUN contended that according to 
the well established and acknowledged parliamen- 
tary rule, every paper, whether message, petition, 
memorial, or bill, must first be received, and then 
disposed of. Between the reception and final dis- 
position, they are open to motions, such as motions 
to print er of reference; but these motions did not 
carry with them the final disposition. These in- 
termediate motions must, however, necessarily be 
decided before the papers een be otherwise dis- 
posed of, and, hence, it is necessary to take 
the question on them, The question being de- 
cidea, it is then competent for the person intro- 
ducing the papers to move for such disposition of 
them as he thinks proper. In the present case, the 
question on the motion fo print was laid on the 


table; and the papers then were — subject 
to any motion for further disposition, Tue 
motion to print and lay on the table, were 


independent and distinct motions, and the question 
might be taken, as in the present instance, sepa- 
rately on either. But a disposition or decision of 
the one was no disposition or decision of the other. 

_ Mr. CLAY of Ky. said he understood the deci- 
sion of the chair very well. How could there be 
a motion to print, unless the papers to be 
printed, had been received and were at the 


time on the table. When he had called the Sena- 
tor from Missouri to ordez, he did so because he 
eonsidered it not in order to debate a motion to 
take up what had been laid on the table by a vote 
of the Senate, That the papers were so disposed 
of, was evident from the decision of the Chair. He 
would, however, say that the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Tappan] Shad stated the position of the 
different questions with precision. The motion to 
lay on the table was decided by the Chair to 
carry with it the papers themselves. The Senator 
from Missouri moved to take the papers up; he, 
(Mr. Cuay,) with his understanding of the de- 
cision of the Chair, called the Senator to order for 
debating his motion to take up the papers. Now, 
every one must perceive, that to debate a motion 
to take up what had been laid on the table, must 
be out of order; and that, therefore, he had a right 
to call the Senator to order. The motion was not 
debatable. It was on this point the Senator 
from Missouri was out of erder. But without 
further adverting to that, the question now was, 
what point was pending? He conceived, with the 
Senator from Onio, (Mr. Tappan,] it was the 
motion to lay the appeal on the table. - 

Mr. KING did not think the Senator’s arguments 
applied exactly to the case as it really stood. 
When the question of appeal is decided, the true 
point at issue will be, whether, the motion to print 
being laid on the tatle, the papers themselves 
were laid on the table. He (Mr. Kina) 
had had considerable experience in matters 
of this kind, and he never knew an instance in 
which it was considered that a motion to print car- 
ried with it the final disposition of the papers to 
which the motion related. The person introducing 
the papers, according to his (Mr. Kina’s) experi- 
ence, has the right to make any further disposition 
of them which he thinks proper—either by motion 
to refer to committee or to Jay on the table, or to 
lay over for further discussion. There are a thou- 
sand reasons why the printing may be object- 
ed to, and yet there may be no objection 
to the subject matter. It may be unnecessary to in- 
cur the expense of printing—the subject may not 
be sufficiently important. Now, if the papers are 
on the table, the Senator from Missouri has a 
right to move to take them up. If they have not 
been laid on the table, he has a right to call them 
up for discussion. If laid on the table, and he has 
aright to move totake them up, he certainly has 
aright to show his reasons for moving to take 
them op. He would not have the right to debate 
the general merits of the whole subject; but he 
wouid have a right to advert to such particular rea- 
sons as would establish the necessity of further 
considering the papers. If, then, according to the 
decision of the Chair, the papers are on the table, 
they can certainly be taken up. Tne Senator 
moving to tzke them ap, may explain his reasons, 
and may certainly show his grounds for making the 
motion. He is not to debate the general merits, 
but he cannot, by any construction, be out of order 
in stating simply his reasons tor making the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. CALHOUN conceived the first question to 
be decided was this: The Senator from Kentucky 
moved to lay the appeal on the table—the Chair 
decided that he could not lay the appeal cn the ta- 
ble. Now the journal did not state that. Ie 
should, therefore, move to have the journal cor- 
rected in that particular, after which the first ques~ 
tion to be decided would be, whether he was or 
was not in order when the Senator from Kentucky 
called him to order. 

Mr. CLAY asked what was the question before 
the Chair. 

The CHAIR said the immediate question before 
the Senate was to amend the jeurnal. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky recapitulated his un- 
derstanding of the motions of yesterday. First, 
there was the motion to lay the motion to print.on 
the table; then the metion to take up the papers 
again, on which it was decided by the Chair that 
that the vote to lay the motion to print on the ta- 
ble carried with it the papers; then there was a mo- 
tion of appeal from the decision of the Chair, 
upon which his (Mr. CLay’s) motion was based, to 
lay the question of appeal on the table. It ap- 
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: peared to him that the pending question now was 
on the motion to lay the appeal on the table. 


Mr. CALHOUN contended that the Chair hav- 


ing decided against the motion to lay the appeal 


on the tabie, the question of- appeal came up and | 


brought with it the question of order which had 
been raised against him by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, ‘which should first be decided. When the 
Senator from Missouri moved to take up the pa- 
pers, he was called to order by the Senator from 
Kentucky. The Chair decided that the Senator 

` from Missouri had nota right to proceed. From 
that decision he appealed. ‘The Senator from Ken- 
tucky moved to Jay the appeal on the table. 
He (Mr. Canwoun) rose to show that the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Kentucky to lay the 
appeal on the table was not in order, when 
that Senator called him to order. He ap- 
pealed the Chair whether he was in order or not. 
The Chiar decided he was. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky observed that it was 
not so. He had called the Senator to order for de- 
bating that the moijion to take up what had been 
laid on the table was debatable. 

Mr. CALHOUN denied this. His point, he cone 
tended, was, on the question whether he was or 
was not in order, in proceeding to show that the 
motion of the Senator to lay the appeal on the point 
of order on the table, could not be sustained by 
parliamentary usage. That question he understood 
the Chair to decide in his favor; but he had no 
disposition to hold the Chair to a hasty decision, 
and was quite willing to consider it as the point 
now under consideration. | 

He then asserted that the motion of the Senator 
from Kentucky to lay the appeal on the table was 
not in order. He held the Parliamentary rule to 
be certain, that a question of order had priority to 
all other questions, and must be decided before the 
question to which itis an incident, and could not 
be separated from it by a motion to lay on the 
table orin any other mode. The rule is expressly 
so laid down in Mr. Jefferson’s Manual, on the 
authority of Mr. Hatsel, and bas been the iavaria- 
ble practice of the Senate ever since he (Mr. C.) 
was a member of the body. This is the very first 
instance in which an attempt has been made to 
deviate from it. 

In fact, a question of order was not only fa pri- 
vileged question, but the highest of all the privi- 
leged questions except that of an adjournment. 
And he considered it asa fundamental rule that 
no other question but that of adjournment conld be 
received while it was pending. 

Mr. BENTON asked for the journal to be read 
again in relation tothe order of the motions 
made. f 

The journal was again read as desired by Mr. 
BENTON, who wished to know the decivion of 
the Chair as to the pending question. 

The CHAIR said the pending question, when 
the morning hour expired yesterday, was, on the 
motion to lay the appealon the table. On that 
motion the decision of the Chair now was, that the 
motion to lay the appeal on the table was ib or- 
der. The Chair did not understand that the point 
of order on an appeal could be taken out of the ge- 
neral rule, and made a privileged question, esta- 
blished by the rules of the Senate,or by parliamenta- 
ry usage; and unless it be, the ground argued cannot 
be sustained. The motion to lay an appeal on the ta- 
ble is one of the modes of sustaining the decision of 
the Chair. It is the same asa motion expressing 
the sense of the Senate in favor of the decision of 
the Chair. Itis, in short, a declaration that there 
shall be no further proceedings on points of order 
relative to the subject. Nothing is more common 
than this method of sustaining the opinions of the 
Chair. It is practised every day in the other House; 
within the last twenty-four hours it had been acted 
upon in that body. 

Mr.CALHOUN appealed from the decision of 
the Chair. He regarded the effects of the decision 
to be to supersede ihe unquestionable right of the 
Senate to decide in thelast resort on all questions 
of order. > 

[Here the Cuai expressed a wish to explain 
that it regarded the decision on the appeal to lay 
pa the table, as a moge of deciding the question of 


order on which the motion to lay on the table was 
made. f i 

Mr. CALHOUN said he could not so consider 
it, It would be geither more nor less than a de- 
cision on the motion to lay on the table, and not on 
the appeal Thaf would remain undecided. Now, 
suppose that the Chair should make a decision on 


a question of order too glaringly wrong to be sus- 


tained even by a drilled majority on a direct vote. 


-Is it not obvious, under the decision just made, 


that it would be easy to elude such a vote by 
moving to lay the question on the table, and 
that there might be found those willing to vote for 
such a motion that could, by no possibility, be in- 
duced to sustain the Chair by a direct vote, He 
regarded the rights of the body as involved in this 
question, The liberty of debate may be controlled 
by the arbitrary decisions of the Chair, without the 
possibility of remedy, should all appeal to the Se- 
nate be cut off. That would be virtually the case 
under this decision. And in whose hands are we 
about to place so dangerous a power? In that of 


` ons elected by the body, and responsible to it, asin 


the case of the other Hause, and most deliberative 
bodies? Far otherwise. It would be to transfer 
the power to the Vice President, elected by the peo- 
ple, and no way responsible to the Senate in the 
discharge of his duties, but through this very right of 
appeal, and to make his will, and not that of the bo- 
dy, the rule of its proceedings. Against a doctrine so 


monstrous and dangerous, he would appeal to Se~ 


nators, without distinction of party, to unite with 
him in protesting, and to preserve the inde- 
pendence of the body. He hoped their votes 
would show that they were not indifferent to the 
appeal; but, if he stood alone, he would raise his 
voice against it. Yield the right of appeal, give to 
the Vice President the final right of deciding on 
questions of order, and you will place in his power 
a gag which might stop debate whenever he pleased. 
We have resisted successiully the menace of a 
gag in another form during the present session, 
and he trusted that we would not quietly permit it 
to be established in the odious way in which it is 
how attempted. 

Mr. TALLMADGE moved to let the matter lie 
over, and that the Senate take up the unfinished 
business of yesterday. 

Several Senators on both sides expressed a 
strong desire to allow the matter to be decided at 
once. 

Mr. BENTON said if the Senate wished to take 
up the unfinished business he would give notice 
that he would, to-morrow morning, call up the 
question which had been just under discussion. 

At the request of several Senators, Mr. TALL- 
MADGE withdrew his motion. 

Mr. KING said it was piain that if the Chair de- 
cides that an appeal from its decision is in order to 
be laid on the table without debate, and the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina appeals from that deci- 
sion, and the Chair again decides that his appeal 
may be laid on the table by motion without debate, 
an appeal may be taken against this third de- 
cision, and so on forever, without being able to 
arrive at any stopping point. If appzal on 
appeal can be piled up in this way, how is it 
possible to know when itis to end. ‘The question 
to Le decided by the vote of the Senate never can 
be reached. ‘This, carried out, would abrogate 
the functions of the Senate, and hand them over to 
the presiding officer, He (Mr. Kina) would ap- 
peal to the presiding officer to look at the mon- 
Strous posiiion thus assumed, and to reconsider his 
decision. He hoped he would not pui the Senate 
tothe necessity of reversing his decision. If not, 
he trusted the Senaie would decide the appeal of 
the Senator from South Carolina, and go back step 
by step upon the preceding motions, until the whole 
matter was set right according io parliamentary 
usage. 

Mr. BENTON addressed the Senate for some 
time, before he was distinctly heard in the galley. 
He expressed his willingness at all times to con- 
form to the decisions of the Chair, and to abide by 
the rales of the Senate. With those feelings he 
had sat down’ yesterday when the Chair decided 
against him, and had left the debate to the others. 
But be now rose to say, that if the motion of the 


Senator from South Carolina was to be. appealed 
against by that Senator’s next neigbor, and his 
motion by his next neigbor, and. so. on: Yound 
the whole circle, it would. at last amount’ to 
nothing but a feolish child’s play, too ridicu» 
lous to be considered consistent with the rules 
or privileges of a Senate of the United Sates: 
Whenever he (Mr. Benron) should move. to 
take up these papers, he should do so’ as -a 
matter of right, not abrogated by any unconstitu- 
tional decision. In doing so, he would’ give: bis 
reasons fully and fearlessly; but without departing 
from the rule which precluded him in that prelimi- 
nary step from going into the general merits of. the 
subject matter. If those papers had by regular mọ- 
tion been laid on the table, they were no more pre- 
cluded from being taken up again, than messages, 
Executive documents, resolutions, petitions, or bills 
on their passage from committees. No matterhow 


. leng they are on the table, the motion to take them. 


up is in order. He should make that motion to-mor- 
row morning, and he hoped yet he would be: able . 
to. convince the Senate, by good and substantial 
reasons, that they ought to be printed. 

Mr. MANGUM said he regarded this matter of 
no great importance in itself, but, as it involved a 
very important point, which it was desirable should 
be properly adjusted, he would be glad to have it 
laid over for another day, at least. He would 
therefore move to go on with the unfinished busi- 
ness of yesterday, ' 

Mr. BENTON said: Very well, it can be taken 
up coolly and calmly to-morrow morning, and far- 
ther considered. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON, from the Committee on 
Commerce, reported the following joint resolution: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America, in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to cause the light- 
boat now stationed at Sandy Hook to be removed, 
and to be placed near Bartlett’s reef, on Long Is- 
land Sound, and to cause the light-boat now at 
Bartlett’s reef to be removed and placed near Ex-. 
ecution rocks, in Long Island Sound, © 9...) 

NAVY PENSION BILL. : 

The bill making an appropriation for the pay- 
ment of naval pensions was taken up, the question 
being on ordering it to be engrossed for a third 
reading 

Mr. WILLIAMS offered an amendment. pro- 
viding for the repeal of the act of 1837, and went 
at some length in'o the reasons in favor of the adop- 
tion of the amendment. All adm'tted the injuri- 
ous tendency of the law of 1837, by which the 
fund which had been provided by the bravery of 
our gallant sailors for the relief of the widows and 
orphans of those who had beea killed in battle, or 
died from wounds received while in the line of their 
duty, had been utterly exhausted, and his amend- 
ment went to repeal that law. 

Mr. MANGUM hoped the amendment would 
not be adopted. The question involved in it was 
decided over and over again yesterday. He hoped 
no farther amendments would be adopted; that the 
system would be allowed to remain as it was, till 
ihe regular session, when thcy would have ample. 
time to investigate the subject, which could not 
now properly be done atthis exira session. No 
one knew better than the Crain that this was asub- 
ject of great complexity, which required time for its 
proper adjastmeznt; and if at the next session the 
Senater from Maine would co-operate with the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, giving them the be- 
nefit of his great experience on this subject, he was 
anthoriz2d to say that the commitiee were deter- 
mined to reelaim this whole system to its original 
purposes. Ifthe amendment of the Senator was 
now passed, it was equivalent to a repeal of all 
pension laws, aad you might as well pass no bill 
at ali. 

Mr. WILLIAMS understool the Senator from 
North Carolina assaying that if they passed this 
amendment, and thus repealed the law of 1837, 
they repealed all laws which grant a pension for 
disability. He referred to the law of 1800, which 
was the original law, and provided for pensions in 
cases of disability. rea ; 

Mr, MANGUM had said, if they repealed the law 
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of 37, they would cut off every widow and orphan 
now on‘the pension list, and leave none except the 
seamen, officers, and marines, entitled to pensions 
under the act of 1800. 

Mr. WILLIAMS said the Senator was entirely 
mistaken; and read the law of 1813, which was 
still in full force, and could. not -be affected 
by the repeal ofthe law of 1837. The law 
of 1813. gives a pension to the widows 
and orphans of all who are killed in battle, or who. 
die from wounds received in battle, and also gives 
pensions to those who are disabled while in the 
line of their duty. This law was now in force. 
The additional provisions of the law of 1837, were 
to carry back the pensions to the time when the 
disability was incurred, and to extend it to the wi- 
dows and children of those who died, no matter 
from what cause, whiie they were in the naval 
service. Thus, if an officer or seaman died from 
intoxication, or even committed suicide, bis widow 
received a pension for life, anu his children receiv- 
ed pensions until they were twenty-one years of 
age. i ` 

Again: if an officer or seaman received a wound 
which did not disable them, they continued in the 
service, receiving their full pay for years. When 
they thonght proper, they retired from the service, 
-and applied for a pension for disability, which, by 
the law of 1837, they were authorized to have car- 
ried back to the time the disability ‘was incurred, 
though they had, during ihe whole series of years 
subsequent to receiving the disability, and prior to 
the application for a pension, been rec*iving his 
full pay as officers or seamen. It was to pre- 
vent the continvance of such abuses, that the 
amendment was offered. 

Mr. WALKER must vote against this amend- 
ment, repealing the act Of 1837, because an amend- 
ment which had been offered by him, and adopted, 
provided for certain pensions under this very zct, 
and which ough:, in justice, to be given, 

` Mr. WILLIAMS thonght differently, as the 
specific provision in the amendment of the Senator 
from Mississippi, would except the cases included 
in it from the operation of the repealing clause. 

Mr. EVANS opposed the amendment, on the 
ground that it-cut off all the amendments adopted, 
and brought back again the law of 1800. 

The amendment was then rejec'ed—yeas 19, 
nays 28. ; 

The bill was then reported to the Senate; and on 
the question of concurring with the amendments 
made in committee 

Mr. CALHOUN desired that, on putting the 
question on concurring ia the amendments agrced 
on in committee, the amendment offered by the 
Senator tron) Mississippi should be reserved; which 
was agreed to. 

The question was then put, and the amendments, 
with the above exception, were concurred in. 
js. Phe question on concurring in the amendment 
offered by Mr. Watker—providing that all widows 
or children of naval officers, seamen, or marines, | 
now deceased, anc. entitled to pensions under the 
law of 1837, shall receive the same until otherwise | 
directed by Jaw; but no widow or children of any 
officer who may hereafter die, shall receive pen- 
sions under that act—being put, 

Mr. CALHOUN said thet, among the several 
objections to this, there wasone to which he did hope 
the Senate would epply the correction. The amend- 
ment not only kept alive the act of 1837, as to the 
pensioners now on the list, under tl at act, but also 
kept it alive for all future applications whieh 
might be made under it, wat it should be hereafter 
repealed, if it ever should be. To this he strongly 
objeited. 

There was one point on which all were agreed, 
that the act in question was not: nly inexpedient, 
bat somthing much waerse—that it committed 
something like a fraud upon the pension fund. jt 
is well known to the Senate that (hat fund wasthe | 
resultof prize money pledged to the use of merito- 
Tiows officers and sailors who might be disabled in 
the service of their country. The whole of this 
fund, amounting to nearly a million and a kalf of 
dollars, was swept away by this iniquitous act, that 


` ments to the bill were ordered to be engrossed, and 


passed on the third of March—tze very last day 
of the session—introduced and cariied through by | 


nobody knows who, and for which nobody seems 


responsible. He ventured nothing in asierting, 
that if such an act was now under discussion for 
the first time, it would not receve a single vote 
with. the present knowledge whiah the Senate has 
of the subject, but, on the contrary, would be cast 
from it with universal scorn and indignation. He 
went further: it would now be repealed with like | 
unanimity, were it not that many persons had been 


praced upon the list under the act, which wasstill- 4 


in force, which was felt by many to be a sort of a 
pledge to pay them until the act was formally re- 
pealed. But why should we go further? Why 
should we keep it alive to let in those who are not 
yet put upon the list? Butone answer could be 
given, and that cnestated by the two Senators from 
Massachusetts, that the act partook of the nature 
of a contract between the Government and the offi- 
cers, sailors and marines, comprehended within its 
provisions. There might be some semblance of 
reason for the few cases which have ccrurred 
since the passage of the act; but not the slightest 
as far as it relates to that more numerous class 
which occurred before its passage, And yet the 
amendment keeps the act cpen for the latter as 
well as the former. As strong as this objection is 
to the amendment asit stands, there are others not 
less so. 

It introduces new and extraordinary principles 
into our pension list. It gives pensions for life— 
yes, beyond—to children for twenty-one years, as 
well as the widows of the deceased ofiicer, sailor 
or marine, who may die while in service. It 
makes no distinction between the death of the gal- 
lant and brave in battle, or him who may die 
quietly in his hammock or his bed on shore, or 
even him who commits suicide. Nor does it even 
distinguish between those who have served a long 
or a short time. The widows and children of all, 
however short the service, even for a single day, 
whatever might be the cause of death, are entitled, 
under this fraudulent set, to receive pensione, the 
widow for life, snd the children for twenty-one 
years, Fo let in this undeserving class, to this un- 
measured liberality of public bounty, this act is to 
be kept alive for an indefinite length of time—till 
the Congress may hereafter choose to repeal it. 

The object of my amendment, said Mr. C. is to 
correct this monstrous abuse; «and, for this purpose, 
he proposed so to modify the amendment of the 
Senator from Mississippi, as to exclude all who 
are not now on the pension roll from receiving pen- 
sions under the ect of 1837, and also to prevent 
any one from being put on the navy pension roll 
hereafier under any act, except those of April 23, 
1800, January 20, 1813, and the seeond section of 
the act of 30th March, 1814. These ants limit the 
pensions to the case of officers, sailors, and marines 
heing disabied in the line of their duty, and limit 
the pensions to their widows and children to five 
years, even in thove meritorious cases. 

Mr. C. then sent his amendment to the chair. It 
proposed to strike out all after the word “now,” 
and insert, “the pension roll, under the act of 1837, 
snail reczive their pension till otherwise decided by 
law, but no one shall hereafter be put on the navy 
pension roll, under the said act, or any other act, 
excent that of April 23, 1800, and the act of Janu- 
ary 24, 1818, and the second section of the act of 
34 Mareh, 1814.” 

The question was then taken on the amendment 
by acount, and the Chair announced the amend- 
ment was los'—ayes 20, noes 21. 

Mr. CALHOUN inquired if the Chair had vo- 
ted. 

The CHAIR said he had voted with the majo- 
rity. 
Mr. BUCHANAN then said he would offer an 
amendment which he had attempted to get an cp- 
portunity of off-ring mittee. Ti was to strike 
out the words “until otherwise directed by law,” 
and iasert the words “antil the silose of the next 
session of Congress,” so as to limit the operations 
of the bil to that peried. 

The amendment was adsnted, 


and the amend- 


the bill ordered to 2 third reading. 
THE DISTRIBUTION BILL. 


The bill from the House, “to appropriate the | í 


proceeds of the sales of the public lands, and to 


grant pre-emption rights,” was taken up. : 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana, chairman of the Come 
mitice on Public Lands, and who reported the bill, 
opened the debate, with an exposition of the gene. 
ral object of the bill, and the views of the commit- 
tee. At the close of his remarks the Senate went 
into Executive session. 

Upon the opening of the doors, a mition was 
made to adjourn until Monday next, which was 
subsequently withdrawn, and 

The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fripay, August 6, 1841. 

The journal of yesterday was read and approved. 

By general consent, petitions (for what ubject, the Reporter 
could not hear) were presented by the following gentlemen, 
and appropriately referred: | 

Mr. KEIM of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLOYD of New York. 

On motion of Mr. McCLELLAN of Tennessee, certain pa- 
pers (to what relating, the Reporter could not hear) now on the 
files of the Houte, were ordered to be withdrawn, 

FISCAL BANK, 

On motion of Mr. SERGEANT, the House resolved itself 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union (Mr. 
Jonn C, Crank of New York in the chair) on the bill to in- 
corpurate the subscribers to a Fiscal Bank of the United 
Stites, 

The pending question being on the (renewed) motion of Mr. 
Dran, to strike ont the enacting clause of the bill, 

Mr. ROOSEVELT addressed the committee, up to the, expi- 
ration of his hour, in an able and argumentative speech, in op- 
position to the bill, . Amongst other things, after some re- 
marks in relation to New York city politics, he proceeded to re- 
mark on the selection, at Harrisburg, of General Warrison as a 
candidate for the Presidency, which he ascribed to a persvasion 
that, from former expressions of his opinionsat different ti mes, 
he might be considered as fur Bank and no Bank, Tariff and 
no Tariff. Abolition and no A‘olition—all things to all men, as 
circumstances might render expedient. Fle represented the 
present Chief Magistrate as exhibiting a perfect contrast in this 
respect; in support of which, he referred to his printed speeches, 
delivered seven years ago, since which nothing had occurred to 
lead to any change in his sentiments. The United States Bank 
had fallen from the height and pinnacle of virtue and ‘perfec- 
tion into such a depth of infamy that its “odor of nationality” 
had become a stench in the nostrils of all men. 

He next commented on the result of the late election, which 
he atuibuted not so much to any political sentiment as to a ger 
neral desire tor. change. The people had heard. of “Jackson 
and Van Buren” so long, that they wanted anew tune. Mr. R. 
expressed a good-natured acquiescence in the change, under the 
general maxim that in & Republic it was not good for power to 
remain too long a time in the same hands. 

He then went into an explanation of the Independent Trea- 
sury, insisting that it had worked well, and thatthe objections 
to It applied with equal justice to the employment of a Bank 
as a fiscal agentof the Government. Certificates of deposite 
would answer all purposes of circulation and exchange, and 
would avoid the evils of expansion and contraction. ; 

Mr. R. fully examined the constitutional question involved, 
and refuted the arguments which had been adduced on the 
other side in favor of the constitutionality ofthe measure. Tn 
the course of this part of his argument, he referred to the 
position laid down by Mr, Borra, that the Constitution, by au- 
thorizing Congress to coin money authorized the issue of pas 
per money; for coin did not necessarily mean the precious me- 
tals, This argument, Mr. R. said, if it proved any thing, 
proved that all the State banks were unconstitutional, for there 
was a provision jn the Cunsutution expressly prohibiting the 
States from coining money. He also contended that the ap- 
pointment ofa portion ofthe directors was inconsistent with the 
clause ofthe Constitution which referred tothe appointment of 
Government officers. e 

Some explanaiions passed between Mr. R. and Mr. SER. 
GEANT, touching the extent of the power co:ferred on the 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury to purchase the residue of stock 
not subscribed. The reply of My. S; was inaudible to the Re- 
porter; and, soon after, the hour expired, 

Mr. KING of Georgia addressed the committee during the 
hour allowed him, ia favor of the bill, arguing its constitution. 
ality as well as expediency. 

Mr. JOUNSON of Maryland followed, and spoke for about 
fifteen minutes, on the same side, when 

“The hour of twelve having arrived, the committee, in pure 
suance of the order of the House of Wednesday last. proceeded, 
without lurther debate, to vote on ali amendinents “pending or 
that might be offered.” % 

The first buestion was on the motion of Mr. DEAN to strike 
out the enacting clause of the bill. 

Tellers were appointed, (Messrs. ARNOLD and ATHERTON act- 
ing in that capacity;) and the question, by yeas 87, noes 136, 
was decided in the negative. 

Bo the committee refused to strike out the enacting’clause. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT moved to strike out the words “District of 
Columbia” in the 4th line. Rejected, 

Mr. WOOD moved an amendment reducing the capital from 
thirty to fifteen millions. Rejected. 

Mr. ATHERTON moved to amend the first section by strik- 
ing out the following words: 

“But Congress reserves to itself the power of augmenting the 
capital of the said Bank, at any time afier the Ist of January, 
1841, by authorizing the addition thereto of asum not exceed. 
ing twenty millions of dollars, divided into shares as aforesaid, 
which may be subscribed for at not less than their par value by 
the United states, or by any State, corporation, company, or 
individuals, in the manner directed by law: Provided, That the 
United States shal} not subscribe for more than one-third of the 
said additional capital.” Rejected. 

_ Mr. CAVE JOHNSON moved to insert in the 11th and 12th 
line of the same section tie words “composed of citizens of the 
United States.” Rejected. 
, Mr. ADAMS moved to strike ont from the same section, in 
line 9, “or States, the said individuals veing citizens of the 


United States, and the said companies and corporations being 
of the several States, or of these United States, or Territories 
thereof;”’ and to insert in 9th line, after the word “corpora- 
tions,” the word “or.” Rejected. 

The second section being under consideration— 

-Mr ROOSEVELT moved to amendit by limiting the time 
to which subscriptions should remain open to lst of April next. 
Rejected. 

Mr. GAMBLE moved to amend the section by inserting “Au- 
gusta” in lieu of “Savannah.” Rejected 

Mr. J, G. FLOYD moved to amend the section by inserting 
“Utica and Buffalo.” Rejected. 

The third section being under consideration— 

_Mr. INGERSOLL moved to strike out the words “orin cer- 
tificate of stock issued under the actentitted ‘an act authorizing 
a Toannot exceeding $12,000,000, approved July Ist, 1841.” Re- 
jected. > 

The fifth scetion being under consideration— 

Mr. ADAMS moved to amend it in line 12, by inserting after 
the word “bullion,” the words “not under par.” Rejected. 

And the sixth section being under consideration— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD moved to amend it by striking out 
from the sixteenth line the words “after the expiration of fifteen 
years.” Rejected. 

Me MoKAY moved to insert a proviso making the stock re- 
imbursable at the pleasure of the Government, &c. Rejected. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT moved to sirike out the last proviso of 
the section. Rejected. 

_ And the seventh section being under consideration, 

F Mr. INGERSOLL moved to amend itin line 6 by striking out 

“sixty two” and inserting “fifty two,” so as to limitthe charter 
to ten instead of twenty years. Rejected. 

And the eighth section being under consideration, 

Mr, CAVE JOHNSON moved to amend it by striking out 
from the 3d line the words “by the President of the United 
States,” and inserting “by Congress.” Rejected. 

Mr. W. W. IRWIN moved to amend the section after the 
word “Bank,” in line 16, by inserting the words “or connected 
in any way as a partner, or in business with, a director in any 
other bank ” Rejected. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD moved to amend the section by requir- 
ing all the directors to be stockholders, and by reducing the 
number of Government directora from three to two. Rejected. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD moved to amend the bill, after the 50th 
line, by striking out the words “President of the United 
States,” and also after line 51, after the word ‘‘directors,” by 
striking out atl to the end of the section. Rejected. 

Mr. WOOD moved to amend the section by providing that 
one of the directors for every State which had a branch should 
he appointed inthe manner in which all the said State appoint- 
ments took place. Rejected. 

Mr. ATHERTON moved to amend the section by proviting 
that the Whole capital should be paid in before notice of elec 
tion of directors. Rejected. 

And the tenth section being under consideration— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD moved to amend it so as to give Con- 
gress no power, hereafter, to limit the salaries of the officers. 

ejected. 

And the eleventh section beng under consideration, amend- 
ments wrre offered by— 

Messrs. CAVE JOHNSON, ROOSEVELT, INGERSOLL, 
EDWARDS, KENNEDY of Maryland, McKAY, UNDER- 
WOOD, HOPKINS, JOHN CAMPBELL of South Carolina, 
SAUNDERS, IRWIN, ATHERTON, all of which were re- 
jected. 

i EThissection contains the fundamental law of the institution, 
and is composed of 25 articles.] 

Mr, SAUNDERS of North Carolina moved to amend the 
16th Section 2781h line: “Provided that the branch or cffice of 
discount and deposite, which may be thus established in any 
State, shall be liable to pay such tax es may beimposed by the 
Legislature of said State, in the same manner, and to the 
same ex‘ent, as may be imposed on the banks in said State.” 
Rejected. > 

By Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania: 

esolved, That thislaw shall not take effect until each State 
shall have had six months’ notice prior to their next annual 
election, and at such election, a vote shall be taken, “Fiscal 

Bank, or no Fiscal Bank; which said vote shall be final so far 
as said State or Statesymay be concerned, and a majority of the 
popular votes so givenshall settle the question of the right of 
the Government to establish, or not to estaalish, a Fiscal Bank 
in the District of Columbia. Rejected. 

Mr. OLIVER moved so to amend the second section of the 
bill, as that bouks of subscription for the capital stock of said 
Fiscal Bank should be opened in the city of Alaany in the same 
manner as in the city of New York. Rejected. 

Mr OLIVER moved toamend the bill by adding an addition- 
al section, to read as follows: F 

“320.8, And beit furth-r enacted, That this being an act 
to create a fiscal agent for the Government of the United 
States, Congress hereby assert the power under the Constitu- 
tion, to alter or repeal the same at pleasure, except so far as it 
provides for the payment of loans which may be contracted 
under its provisions: Provided, No person shall be provided 
of any property hell under said act by such alteration or re- 
peal, in any manner repugnant tothe fifth articie of the amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States.” Rejected. 


Mr. OLIVER proposed the following as a new seciton to said 
bill: 


“Syo.12, And be tt further enacted, That the said Bank, 
and all iis offices of discount and deposite, shall, on the first 
Monday of January, in every year, transmitto the Senate and 
House of Representatives of Congress of the United States, 
complete statements of the condition of the said Bank and 
branches, including all accounts.” Rejected. 

Mr, OLIVER again moved to amend the 18th article of the 
14th section of said bill, in such a manner as to exclude the Fis- 
cal Bank, or any of its branches from issuing notes or bills un- 
der ten dollars, Rejected. f 

Mr. WOOD moved to strike out “thirty millions,” in the 
fourth line of the first section, and insert “fifteen millions.” 
Rejected. 

Mr. WOOD also move to amend the eighth section, so as 
to take from the President the power ef appointing nine direc- 
tors, and giving to each State in which branches may be esta- 
blished, one director, to be appointed by the Legislature and 
Governor. Rejected. $ 

By Mr, J. C EDWARDS. In the 64th line, 6th fundametal 
article, strike out the word “directors”? and insert, “by a ma 


x 
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jority of the directors on the pact of the private stockholders, 
oe a majority of the directors on the part of the United States.” 

ejected. 2 

By Mr. J. C, EDWARDS. In the 65th line, 6th fundamental 
article, strike out the words “ fifty thousand dollars,” and insert 
the following after the word “ than:”? 

“The amount of bullion, gold and silver coin, Treasury 
notes, and certificates of stock, which may be at, the time in the 
Bank or branch, or office of discount and deposite or agency of 
said Bank.” Rejected. 

By Mr. J.C. EDWARDS. Atthe end of the 6th fundamen- 
tal article, 67th line, add the following words: 

“And either the board of directors, when they may deem it 
necessary, or the Secretary of of the Treasury, when the safety 
of the public funds may seem to require it, may require ‘a re 
newal of said bond, with an enlargement of the penalty, and âd- 
ditional security.” Rejected. 

By Mr. J. C. EDWARDS. To come inas section ll: _ 

“The president and directors of ite Bank, and each president 
and the directors of any branch, and every other officer, and 
Clerk, and agent, either of the Bank or any of its ranches, or of 
any office of discount and deposite, or agency of said Bank, 
shail before entering on the discharge of the duties of their re- 
spective offices, take and subscribe an oath or affirmation, be- 
fore some judicial officer, to support the charter of the Fiscal 
Bank of the United States, and the by-laws made in pursuance 
of said charter, and faithfully to demean themselves in office. 
And the officer before whom: said oath is taken, shall attest the 
same, and forward itto the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
shall file said oath in his office.” Rejected. 

Mr. ADAMS moved to amend the sixteenth article of the said 
eleventh section, by striking out that portion thereof which re- 
quires the conditional assent of the States to the establishment 
of offices of discount and deposite. 

Tellers were appointed, (Messrs. ATHERTON and BOARDMAN 
acting.) and the amendment, by ayes 48, noes 105, was re- 
jected. 
’ Mr. PROFIT moved to strike out a certain portion of the 
said article, which would then leave the power to establish 
branches with the assent of the States. Rejected. 

Mr. JAMES W. WILLIAMS of Md. proposed as an addi- 
tional fundamental article, to be inserted after the 20th article, 
the following: g 

“On every discount day the cashier shall arrange all the pa- 
per offered for discoant, :.nd keep a register thereof, beginning 
with the paper drawn for the lowest sum, and having the short- 
est time then to rw, and so on, rising progressively, according 
to the increase of sums and length of time. And in proceeding 
to make discounts, the papershall be considered by the directors 
in the same order. And no rotes or hitls whatever shal! he dis- 
counted as long as any good paper of the same day’s offering, 
drawn fora smaller sum, and having not a longer time to run, 
J rewcin not discounted: Provided, Thet ony sukdivided 
names ns drawers and endor- 
il all other good paper shall 


offer 


sers. shall not | 
have been discounted jected. 

Mr. W. W. BRWI nnsylvania moved to amend the 
bill in the eleventh section, by inserting after the word “institu- 
tion,” in the 342d line, the following words: 

“And it shall be the duty of the directors of the Bank at the 
city of Washington, to publish weekly, in ene or more of the 
daily newspapers printedin said city, all orders for any in- 
crease or curtailment of disconnts. And it shall also be the 
duty of the cashier of every office of discount and deposite of 
said bank, to keep a book, containing a list of all the notes or 
bills discounted, or offered tor discount at said office, setting 
forth the names ofall the parties to said notes or bills, whether 
ag makers, drawers, acceptors, or endorsers; which hook shall 
be at all times open to the inspection of a committee of such 
number of the stockholders ofsaid Bank as may be the holders, 
together, of at least one hundred shares ofits capital stock. And 
no oath or obligation of secrecy, as regards any of the transac- 
tions of said Bank, orany ofits branches, shall be imposed on 
any rector, officer, clerk, or agent thereof.” Rejected. 

Mr. INGERSOLL offered the following amendments to the 
lth section, all of which was rejected: 

Art, 2, Strike out “five” and insert “three;’? so as to read, 
“no director shail hold his office fer more than three years out of 
six.” 

Art. 5. Strike out “sixty” and insert ‘thirty;’”? strike out 
“one thousand” and insert “five hurdred;’”? co as to read, “a 
number of stockholders not less than thirty, who together, shall 
be proprietors of five hundred shares.” 

Art. 8, 83d line. Strike out “over and above the debt or 
debts due for money deposited in the bank,” so as to read, “the 
debts shall not excced twenty-five millions of dollars, including 
the deposites. 

Art, 9, Li5th line. Strike out “six” and irsert “five,” so that 
the loans and discounts should be limited to five per cest. 

Art. 18, 347th line. Strike out, “three times’? and insert 
“twice,” so that the notes in circulation should not exceed twice 
the amount of specie in the vaults. 

And the l4th section of ibe bill being urder consileration— 

Mr. INGERSOLL moved to ameni it so as to provide that 
suspension of specic payments should ipso facto be cause of 
forfeiture. Rejected. 

And the 16th section being wader consiceration 

Mr. INGERSOLL moved fo amen: it by striking out in the 
5th to the 9ih line, the following we “Ang that all public 
moneys in deposite in said hank orsianding on its bonksto the 
credit of the Treasurer. shall be taken and deemed to be in the 
Treasury of the United Sia and all payments mace by the 
Treasurer shall be in checks drawn on said bank.” Rejected. 

Amendments were also offered by Messrs. SHAW and 
BOWNE, which were rejected. 

Andno further cmendment being offered, the committee, on 
motion of Mr. SERGEANT, rose and reporied the bill to the 
House precisely in the form in whichit came fiom the Senate. 

And the questo; being on ordering the bili to a third read- 


n ARNOLD (doing, he said, what he never be. 
fore in his life) moved the previous questien. 

And there was a second. 

Mr. CLIFFORD asked the yeas and nays on ordeving the 
main question, but withdrew the motion. 

And the main question was ordered to be now taken. 

Mr. WARD asked the yeas and nays en the main question, 
(being on ordering the ill to a third reading,) which were order- 
ed, and, being taken, resulted as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Alferd, Allen, L. W, Andrews, S, J, Andrews, 


Arnold, Ayerigg, Babcock, Baker, Barnard, Barton, Birdssye, 
BlackBlair, Boardman, Borden, Botts, Briggs, Brockway, Bron. 
son, Militon Brown, J. Brown, ; Burnell, Wiliam Butler, Cal- 
houn, Wm. B: Campbell, 'T. J. Campbell, Caruthers, Childg, 
John C. Clark, Sialey N. Clarke, Cowen, Cranston, Cravena. 
Cushing, Garrett Davis, W. C.. Dawson, Deberry, John Ed. 
wards, Everett, Fessenden, Fillmore, A. L. Foster, Gamble, 
Gentry Giddings, Goggin, Patrick G. Goode, Graham, Green, 
Greig, Habersham, Hall, Halsted. W. S| Hastings, Henry, 
Howard, Hudson, Hunt, J. Irvin; James. W, C. Johnson, 
Isaac D. Jones, John P. Kennedy, King, Lane, Lawrence, 
Linn, S. Mason, Mathiot, Mattocks, Maxwell, Maynard, Meri- 
wether, Moore, Morgan, Morris, Morrow, Nishet, Osborne, 
Owsley, Pearce, Pendleton, rowell,. Profit, Ramsey; Ben: 
jamin Randall, A. Randai), Randolph.. Raynor, Rencher 
Ridgway, Rodney, Russell, Salionstall, Sergeant, Shepperd, 
Simonton, Stade, Smith, Sprigg, stanly; Stokeley, stration, 
Stuart, Summers, Taliaferro, J. B. Thompson, Richard. W, 
Thompson, Tillinghast, Toland, Fomlinson, Tripieu, Tram» 
bull, Underwood, Van Rensselaer, Wallace, Warren, Washe. 
ington, Biward D. White, J. L. White, T.W. Wiliama, Lew- 
is Williams. Christopher H, Williams, Joseph L. Williams, 
Winthrop, York, Augustus Young, and John Young—129... 

NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Arrington, Atherton, Banks, Bee- 
son, Bidlack, Bowne, Boyd, Aaron V.. Brown, Charles 
Brown, Burke, Sampson H. Butler, Wiliam O., Batler, 
‘Green W, Caldwell, Patrick ©. Caldwell, John Camphell 
Cary, Chapman, Clifford, Clinton, Coles, Daniel, Richard D 
Davis, Dean, Dimock, Doan, Doig, Jotin C. Edwards, Egbert 
Ferris, J.G. Floyd, C A. Floyd, Fornance, T: F. Foster, Gilmer, 
W. O. Goode, Gordon, Gustine, Harris, J. Hastings, . Hays, 
Holmes, Mopkins, Houck, Houston, Wubard; Hunter, Ingersoll, 
W. W, Irwin, Jack, Cave Johnson, John W. Jones, Keim. 
A. Kennedy, Lewis, Littlefield, Lowel, Abram McClellan, 
Robert McClellan, McKay, McKeon, Mallory, Marchand, A. 
Marshall, T. F. Marshall, J. T. Mason, Mathews, Medill, Mile 
ler, Newhard, {Oliver, Parmenter, Patridge, Payne, Pickens, 
Plumer, Reding, ‘Rhett, Riggs, Rogers, Roosevelt, Sanford, 
Saunders, Shaw, Shields, Snyder, Steenrod, Sweney, Turney, 
Van Buren, Ward, Watterson, Weller, Westbrook, Jamés 
W. Williams, Wise and Wood—97, i 

_ So the bili was ordered to have its third reading at. this 
time. i i 

And the bill having been read by.its title, (the reading at. 
large having, by unanimous consent, been dispensed. with,) 
and the question being on the final passage thereof— 

Mr. FILLMORE moved the previous question, 

Avd there was a second. ‘ 

And the iain question was now ordered to be now taken, 
r me SNYDER asked the yeas and nays; which were or- 
ered. 


And the main question, “Shall this bill pass?” was then ta- 
ken, and decided in the affirmative, as follows: 

YHAS—Messrs. Alford, Allen, Le W. Andrews, S. J. An- 
drews, Arnold, Aycrigg, Babcock, Baker Barnard, Barton, 
Birdseye, Black, Blair, Boardman, Borden, Botts, Briggs, Brock. 
way, Bronson, Milton Brown, Jeremiah Brown, Burnell, Wm. 
Butler, Calhoun, W. B, Campbell, T. J. Campbell, Caruthers, 
Childs, John C, Clark, Staley N. Clark, Cowen, Cranston, 
Cravens, Cushing, G. Davis, William C. Dawson. Deberry, 
John Edwards, Everett, Fessenden, Fillmore, A. L. Foster, 
Gamble, Gentry, Giddings, Goggin, P. G, Goode, Graham, 
Green, Greig, Habersham, Hail, Halsicad, Wm. 8. Hastings, 
Henry, Howard, Hudson, Hunt, James Irvin, James, Witiam 
Cost Johnson, Isaac D. Jones, John P. Kennedy, King, Lane, 
Lawrence, Linn, $. Mason, Mathiot, Mattocks, Maxwell, May. 
nard, Meriwether, Moore, Morgan, Mortis. Morrow, Nisbet, Og- 
borne. Owsley, Pearce, Pendleton, Pope, Powell, Profit. Rams 
sey, Benjamin Randall, Alexander Randall, Randolph, Rayner, 
Rencher, Ridgway, Rodney, Russell, Saltonstall, Sergeant, 
Shepperd, Simonton, Smith, Sprigg, Stanly, Stokeley, Strat. 
ton, Stuart, Summers, Taliaferro, John B. ‘thompson, Richard 
W. Thompson, Tillinghast, Toland, Tomlinson, Triplett 
Trumbull, Underwood, Van Rensselaer, Wallace, Warren, 
Washington, Edward D. White, J. L. White, T, W. Williams, 
Lewis Williams, ©. H. Williams, J. L. Wiliams, Winthrop, 
Yorke, Aug. Young, and John Young—J23, $ 

NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Arrington, Atherton, Banks, Beeson, 
Bidleck, Bowne, Boyd, Aaron V. Brown, Charles Brown, 
Burke, Sampson H. Butler, Wiliam O. Butler, Green W. 
Caldwell, Patrick ©. Caldwell, John Campbell, Cary, Chaps 
man, Clifford, Clinton, Coles, Cravens, Danie), Richard D, Da- 
vis, Dean, Dimock, Doan, Doig, John ©. Edwards, Egbert, 
Ferris, John G. Flovd, Charles A Floyd, Fornasce, Thomas 
F. Foster, Gilmer, W. O. Goode, Gordon, Gustine, Harris, J. 
Ha: s Days, Uolmes, Hopkins, Houck, Houston, Wubard, 
Huater, Ingersoll, Wiliam W. trwin, Jack, Cave Johnson, 
John W. Jones, Keim, Andrew Kennedy, Lewis, Listlefield, 
Lowell, Abraham McClellan, Robert McCiellan, McKay, Me- 
Keon, Mallory, Marchand, Alexander Marshall, Thos, F.fMar- 
shall, John T. Mason, Mathews, Medill, Miller, Newhard, 
Oliver, Parmenter, Patridge, Payne, Pickens, Plumer, 
Reding, Rhett, Riggs, Rogers, Roosevelt, Sanford, Saunders, 
Shaw, Shields, Snyder, Steenrod, Sweney, Turney. Van Buren, 
Ward, Wattersen, Weiler, Westbrook, James W. Wiliams, 
Wise, and Waod—97. 

So the bill was passed. 

When the SPEAKER announced the fact, the galleries 
resounded with plaudits, clapping of hand, bravos, hisses, 
&c. 

Mr. HOPKINS moved that the galleries be cleared. But or- 
der havirg been almost immediately restored, no procecdings 
were taken, : 


Mr. STANLY moved the previous question on the title of 
the bill. i 
Tiere was a sscond. g 3 
re main question was ordered, and being taken, the House 
à ined that the title of the bill should be “A bil to incorpo+ 
rate the subscribers to a Fiscal Bank of the United States.” 


Mr, BOARDMAN moved a reconsideration of the vote by 
which ihe bill had been passed, and demaaded the previous 
question. 

There wasa second. - l . 

And the main question (being on the reconsideration) was 
ordered, and, being taken, was decided in the negative. A 

So the House determined not to recoi.sider the vote, 

And, on motion of Mr. BRIGGS, 

The House adjourned. 


S Mr. BUCHANAN presented a memorial from 


f 
| 
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a number of citizens of Philadelphia, dealers in 
wool, in. relation to certain duties affecting their 
interest in the tariff bill, f 

Also, a memorial from other citizens of Phila- 
delphia, praying that certain: bleaching powders 
might be exempted from duty in the tariff bill. 

Mr. CLAY said, he hoped the exemption would 
be put in ‘the bill: ‘ 

Mr. BUCHANAN was glad to hear the Senator 
say 80; for that was some assurance that it would 
beput in. He (Mr. B.) would merely ask that the 
memorials bz laid on the table. 

Mr. CLAY presented a similar memorial in re- 
lation to bleaching powders, which was also laid 
on the table. i 

The unfinished business of the morning hour of 
Fiiday was then called up, being the discussion on 
the points of order raised on Mr. BENTON’S mo- 
tion to take up the papers containing the proceed- 
ings and resolutions of a meeting held in Fauquier 
county, Virginia. 

_.Mr. CALHOUN rose simply to state what the 
question of order before the Senate was. The Se- 
nator from Kentucky had moved to lay the appeal 
made by the Senator from Missouri on the point of 
order on the table. He (Mr. CALHOUN) objected 
that the motion of the Senator from Kentucky to 
lay a question of order on the table was itself out 
of order, and insisted that he had a right to speak 
to the question of order which he had raised, not- 
withstanding the motion of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. The question now before the Senate was, - 
if the motion of the Senator from Kentucky to lay 
the question of order on the table was itself in or- 
der, and on that question he asked the yeas and 
nays, 

` The yeas and nays were oideted. 

This question was argued at great length by 
Messrs. CALHOUN, CUTHBERT, LINN, BAY- 
ARD, PRENTISS, KING, WRIGHT, in favor 
of the appeal, and Messrs. CLAY of Ky. HUN- 
TINGTON, and EVANS, in Support of the deci- 
sion of the Chair. 


Mr. WALKER aaid, this question was clear, 
The Senator from Missouri was called to order 
whilst proceeding to debate a question before the 
Senate. The Chair decided he was not in order, 
and there was an appeal to the Senate from this 
decision of the Chair, and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Cray] moved to lay the appeal on the 
table, : The question was, is this last motion in 
order? The original question, whether the Se. 
na'or from Missouri was in order, was pending on 
appeal, and undecided. Can this question of 
order, now pending for decision before the Senate, 
be laid on the table? Surely not, because the par- 
liamentary rule is clear, that the question of order 
must first be decided. Is it decided? If it be so, 
the right of appeal is refused, it is rejected, and 
the member is prevented from proceeding by the 
decision of the Chair. Bat it is the right of the 
member to go on, unless the Senate on the appeal 
decide that he is out of order. ‘The decision of the 
Chair is not binding, and the right of appeal from 
an inferior to a superior tribunal, involves the 
right to the decision of that tribunal as the last 
resort on that question, and that tribunal must de- 
cide the question, and it is the right of the member 
to go on unless the Senate decide epon the appeal 
that the member is out of order. But the laying 
Upon the table is no decision of the question of 
order; itis postponed until taken up again, and 
then, notwithstanding tke appeal was laid on the 
table, the Senate may reverse the Gecision 0;' the 
Chair, and then the member may #0 on; and if he 
has been stopped until the question of order was 
decided by the Senate by the motion to lay on the 
table, the Senator will have been prevented from 
proceeding when he was in order, an! thus be de- 
prived of his rights. Well, suppose the appeal on 
the‘quesiion of order Jaid on the table, and the 
question of order therefore undecided, can the 
member proceed or noi? and, as the question of 
order must be first decided, if he cannot proceed, 
what question is before the Senate? Not the memo- 
Hal, because the question of order must first 


Kentucky, and has the form of the sanction of the 


sent. 
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be decided. Suppose a Dill pending, a member 
moves an amendment, the Chair decides the 
amendment out of order, and there is an 
appeal on the question of order from the 
Chair to the Senate; now until a decision 1s made 
by the Senate whether the amendment is in order, 
the Senate cannot proceed with the bill, or any 
other subject; and if the appeal is laid on the table, 
and the appeal thus cut off, and left undecided, 
what is in-order? Nothing, sir, nothing, until the 
question of order is decided, and therefore, that ap- 
peal leaving the question of order undecided, must 
first be decided, and this right of appeal cannot be 
cut off by any motion watever. But the Senator 
from Kentucky cites a decision, as he thinks, of 
the House of Representatives. Now this decision 
was not on the general parliamentary rule, but on 
a special rule adopted by that House only, and not 
by us, and confined te Abolition petitions, by 
which not only the petitions were laid on the table, 
but all propositions in any way or to any extent 
relating thereto were laid on the table under this 
special rule of the House, changing for that House 
and not fer us, the general rule as to the excepted 
case of Abolition, in order to prevent all debate 
thereon. But were this a decision of the House 
upon this point, it is clearly erroneous and not bind- 
ing on us, who are to make rules for our own pro- 
ceedings, and when not made, must proceed ac- 
cording to parliamentary rules, and not the deci- 
sions of the House. 


But the Senator from Kentucky, among other 
arguments, if they may be so called, applauds the 
House, which, he says, has just passed the Bank 
bill—that famous Bank bill, of which the Senator 
fiom Kentucky is the author. And how had this 
Bank bill passed? Sir, the vote on the compromise 
amendment of the Senator from Kentucky to his 
Bink bill was carried here by a vote of twenty-five 
to twenty-four; but the next morning a Whig Sena- 
tor, who did not vote, came in and declared in 
open Senate, that he absenied himself to avoid the 
vote, and that, if present, he would have voted 
against the amendment ; and, therefore, həd he 
voied, the amendment must have failed, and it 
is adopted against the will of a majority of 
the Senate. ‘Thus the bill was forced through 
the Senate as the will of the minority. Now, 
in the House there are two hundred and 
and thirty-seven members now here, and the vote 
on passing the bill in the House was 97 to 129, 
io all two hundred and twenly-six votes; and yet, 
immediately precediag, but 105 members voted 
in favor of this compromise amendment, anJ there- 
fore a majority only of the House were in favor. 
of this amendment, and yet it has been kept ia the 
bill, and has the form of an act whieh has re- 
ceived the sanction of a majority of both Houses, 
when in fact it is against the will of both. Whose 
bili then isil? ftis the bill of the Senator from 


two Houses, but wants their real and actual con- 
And no:z as to this bill thus carried in fact 
with this amendment against the real will of both 
Houses of Congress, it is announced in the 
House, that the President has no discretion 
to reject that bill either as itexpedient or uncon- 


Stitational, and that he must sign it against his own 
judgment and against his oxpressed opinion as to 


such a Bank as this, in his messaze at the com- 
mencement of this session. So the two Houses and 
the President are to become mere registers to record 
the edicts of a single iadividual, and his will is to 
be thelaw. We are in the first year of an A neri. 
can arisiocracy, the dictator is on his throne, and 
if this bill, under these circumstances, becomes the 
law, it should read, Be it enacted by a single Sena. 
tor, in the first year of his reign, that this Bank 
bill, as amended, sha'l be the law, against the as- 
cer ained will ofan actnal majoriy of the Senate, 
and of the House, and of the President of ihe 
United States, and in defiance of the Constitution. 
With regard to the original appeal of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri, the Caair changed its desision, 
in effect Teversing it, and, with ths coasent of the 
Senate, placing ihe following on the journal: 
“The President pro tempore announced to the 
Senate that the question raised by the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr Linn] did not, ia his opinion, 


properly arise on the motion of his colleague 
{Mr. Bentos] to take up the motion to print, and 
was, therefore, not necessarily to be decided, and 
the decision stated. on the journal of Thursday, az 
having been made on that question,was not interd. 
ed as a general parliamentary rule, but was founde 
ed on the peculiar state of. the question, supposis 
that the paperjhad been actually laid upon the table 
by the practice of the Senate, as a matter of course, 
and thereupon the appeal was withdrawn.” 

The question was then taken, “Shali the deci.. 
sion of the Chair stand?” and was decided in the 
negalive+-ayes 9, noes 30, as follows: 

YHAS—Messrs. Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Evans, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Sim. 
mons, and Tallmadge—9. i 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Barrow, Bay- 
ard, Benton, Bachanan, Calhoun, Clay of Ala- 
bama, Cuthbert, Fulton, Graham, Henderson, 
King, Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, 
Pierce, Prentiss, Rives, Sevier, Smith of Connec- 
ticut, Smith ofIndiana, Sturgeon, Tappan, Wal- 
ker, Williams, Woodbury, Wright, and Young 
—30. _ i 
And so it was announced that the decision of the 
Chair was not correct. 

The question on the appeal being now before the 
Senate, j 5 

Mr. CALHOUN said the question now was, 
whether the appeal from the decision of the Chair 
that the vote to lay the motion to print on the table 
was to be sustained or not. ; 

This question was debated at length by Messrs, 
BUCHANAN, BENTON, WHITE, CAL- 
HOUN, EVANS, KING, MERRICK, LINN, 
WRIGHT, BAYARD, CLAYTON, SEVIER, 
CLAY of Kentucky, ARCHER, and GRAHAM., 

The question was then taken on the quesiion of 
order raised by the Senator from Kentucky, and 
decided—-yeas 25, nays 18. 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dix- 
on, Eyans, Graham, Huntington, Mangum, Mer- 
tick, - Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Preston, 
Rives, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Tallmadge, 
White, and Woodbridge—25, 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Calhoun, Clay 
of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, Linn, Me- 
Roberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Smith of Connecticut, 
Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Woodbury, Wright, 
and Young—18, ; 

On which the CHAIR announced that the ques. 
tion of order made by the Senator fiom Kentucky 
was well taken. 

The Navy Appropriotion bill was then taken up, 
and read a third time, ; 

Mr. MANGUM thought the Senate had done 
enough for one day, and moved to adjourn. 

On which motion the Senate, at 3 o'clock, 
Adjourned, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SATURDAY, August 7, 1841. : 

The journal of yesterday was read and approved. 

On leave given, Mr, BRIGGS, from the Committee on 

the Post Office and Post Roads, reported a bill making ap- 

prepriations for the Auditor's office of the Post Office Bepart- 

ment. 

The bill was read twice by its title; and, on motion of Mr. B. 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole on the state ofthe 
Union; and the letter frum the Auditor’s Department, accom- 
panying the bill, was ordered to be printed, 

By genera! consent, memorials were presented by the follow- 
ing gentiemen, and were appropriately referred: 

Mr. McK BON of New York. 

[Mr. McKron presented the following memorials: Memorial 
of Robert H, Morris, Daniel Lord, jr. and other members of the 
bar ofthe city of New York, praying for the passage of a bank- 
rupt law; memorial of Henry P. Farmer, and others, on the 
same subject; remonstrance ‘of Joha J, Campbell against a 
bankrupt law; memorial of C. Sheehan and others, praying 
that corporations may be included in any bankrupt bill that 
may be passed; memorial of Henry Smith, jr. on same subject, 
memorial of 3. D. Downing on same subject; memorial of citi- 
zens of New York, praying that certain raw materials used in 
the manufacture of hats, he exempted from duty; memorial of 
the Chamber of Commerce ofthe city of New York, praying the 
postponement of the revenue bill] 

Mr. }OARD MAN of Connecticut. This gentleman. presented 
a memorial, signed by a large number of the citizens of New 
York, in favor ofa bankrupt law. 

FISCAL BANK. 

Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, ra 
ported that the:said committee had examined the act to incorpo- 
rate the subscribers to a Fiscal Bank of the United States, and 
had found thesame to be correct, 

The bill was thereupon signed by the Speaker, 

SUB-TREASURY LAW. 

Mr. SERGEANT moved that the House resolve itself into 

Commitee of the Whole on the state of the Union, with a view, 
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: Continu- d from No. 19. 
he said, to take up Senate bill No. 1, (a8 reported with amend- 
ments from the select committee of this House, heretofore ap- 
pointed: on the subject of the currency, being a bill to repeal the 
act commonly called the Sub2Treasury law. 

Mr.s. waived the motion for the moment, at the request of 
the Speaker. i 

The SPEAKER laid before the House certain parcels oftes- 
timony in the case of the contested election from the State of 
Virginia; which, 

On motion of Mr. WISE, were referred to the Committee of 
Elections. y 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a message from 
the President of the United States, transmitting a report from 
the several Executive Departments, in compliance with a reso- 
lution of the 16th July, requesting 

“a list of the officers of the Government, who derive their 
appointment from the nomination of the President and the con- 
currence of the Senate, who have been removed from office 
since the 4th of March last; denoting in such list their names 
and grades, and dates of their removals, and the persons ap- 
pointed in their places. Also, a like list of the names of those 

; Whoseterms of service being limited to four years were not re- 
nominated to the Senate, and alike list ofthe names of those 
nominated in their places. Also, the names of all officers re- 
moved, under similar circumstances, from the 4th March, 1829, 
to 4th March, 1841 ” 

On motion of Mr. BRIGGS, the message and accompany- 
ing documents were laid on the table, and ordered to be 
printed, 

The SPEAKER also Jaid before the House a communication 
from the Postmaster General, inobedience to a resolution of 
the House of the 3d instant, on the subject of the detention of the 
mail between Baltimore and New York; which was laid on the 
table and ordered to be printed, 

‘the question (hen recurred on the motion of Mr. SERGEANT 
that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. W.C. JOHNSON was willing, he said, to vote in favor 
of the motion; but it would be with the hope, if it should pre- 
vail, that the committee would take up the District Bank bill, 
or some bill other than that relating to the repeal of the Sub- 
Treasury law. 

Mr. BARNARD said ifthe motion to go into committee pre- 
vallod, he would move that the committee take up the bank- 
yupt bih. 

Mr. MALLORY submitted to the Speaker that all this discus. 
sion was out of order, The question was not debatable, 

The SPEAKER said the motion was zot debatable. The 
question would be put simply on going into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union; and, if that motion prevailed, 
a majority would have control of the business to be acted on. 

Mr. BARNARD said he did not wish to debate the motion. 
All he intended to do was to give notice that, if the motion pre- 
vailed, he would move that the committee proceed to the consi- 
deration of the bankrupt law, 4 

The SPHAKER, The geneman will have that privilege. 

By general consent, Mr, MORROW, from the Committee on 
Public lands, reported at the, same time a bill allowing further 
time to complete,the issuing of warrants for military land boun- 
ties to the non-commissioned officers and soldiers of the late 
late war with Great Britain, and making provision for satisfy- 
ing the same, 

On motion of Mr. M, the biil having been read twice by its 
title, was referred to the Commitee of the Whole and ordered 
to be printed. x 

The question was then taken on the motion of Mr. SERGEANT; 
which havirig prevailed— 

The House resolved itselfinto Committee on the Whole on 
the state of the Union, (Mr, Tinuincuast, of Rhode Isiand, in 
the Chair.) 

Mr. SERGEANT moved that the committee take up Se- 
nate bill No. 1. to repeal the Independent Treasury act, as re- 
ported with amendments to the House from the Select Commit- 
tee on the Currency. 

Mr. BARNARD supposed, he said, that it would not be m 
order to move to amend that motion. But he gave notice, if 
that motion was rejected, be would move to take up the bank- 
rupt bill 

Mr. W. COST JOHNSON gave notice that he should move 
to take up the District bank bill. 

Mr. CUSHING called for tellers on the motion of Mr. SER 
esant; his (Mr. Cs) wish being, he said, to vote against the 
motion, in order that the committee might proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bankrupt bill. 

Mr. FERNANDO WOOD objected to any motion as out 
of order until the Chairman had announced the fact that the 
House was in committee. 

And the CHAIRMAN having formally annonnced that fact— 

The House ordered tellers on the motion of Mr. SERGEANT. 
Mr. Arnertonof New tlampshire, and Mr. Canvary Morms 
of Ohio, were appointed tellers. i 

LThe confusion in the committee was here so great as almost 
to prevent any thing being heard]. 

The question was then taken on the motiou of Mr, SERGEANT, 
and the vote stood—ayes $2, nuves 89. 7 

So the House refused to take up the bill in relation to the re- 

eal of the Sub-Treasury. 

Mr. W. W. IRWIN moved that the committee take up the 
Senate bill providing for a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States ` 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Maryland asked the conmittee, by 
general consent, to take up the Senate bill in relation to the 
census. 

The motion being agreed to, the bill was taken up and 
read. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland, suggested that as his col- 
league, [Mr. RANDALL] who had some important amend- 
ments to offer to this bill, was not at the moment in his 
seat, the bill, by general consent, should be Jaid aside for the 
present. : z 

After some conversation, the suggestion was acceded to, and 
the bill, by general consent, was laid aside. 


The question then recurred on the motion. first submitted by 
Mr. Barnarp, and renewed by Mr. W. W. Irwin, that the 
committee proceed to the consideration of the Senate bill to 
provide for a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the 


; United States. 


Tellers (Messrs. BOARDMAN and MEDILL) were appointed. 
And the question being taken (by ayes 87, noes 68) the motion 


į was agreed to. 


The bill (which contains seventeen sections) was then read 
through. 
Whereupon Mr. BRIGGS suggested that it be laid aside for 


! the present, by general consent, (in order, as the Reporter un- 


derstood,) that the com mittee might proceed to dispose of the bill 
in relation to the repeal of the Sub-Treasury. 

Mr. MALLORY objected. 

Mr. BRIGGS said he would then move to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was taken up. 

Mr, BARNARD desired to remark, he said, that he had no 
strong personal desire to press this bill on the attention of the 
committee this morning. He had regarded it asa measure of 
great importance, and had thought it his duty, therefore, to 
move that it be taken up. Tf, however, a majority should de- 
sire to take up the other bill in preference to this, (especially as 
he understood that it would not occupy any great length of 
time, but could be disposed of by Monday,) he was perfectly 
willing, under the general understanding and consent of the 
friends of the bankrupt bill that it should come up after the other 
had been disposed of, that 1t be now laid aside. 

Mr. MALLORY objected. 

The question recurring on the motion of Mr. Brreas to recon- 
sider the vote-—- 

My. WILLIAMS of Maryland submitted to the Chair that the 
committee had no power to reconsider a vote. 

Mr. PICKENS declared that he had never heard of such 
a thing as the reconsideration of a vote in committee. ‘The 
committee might, by the vote ofa majority, lay aside a billl, 
but as to the reconsidering a vote in committee, he had never 
heard of it. 

Mr. BRIGGS. 
aside? 

The SPEAKER said it was. 

Mr. BRIGGS then withdrew the motion to reconsider, and 
moved to Jay the vill aside. 

Afer sume conversation, the motion was taken by tellers, 
(Messrs. BOARDMAN and Pickens acting,) on the motion 
that the bill be laid aside, aud the vote slaod, ayes 104, 
noes LL. 

But no quorum voted. 

Mr. PROFFL? moved thatthe committee rise and report that 
fact to the Hovse, 

Mr. MORGAN called upon the Chairman to count the 
House. There wag evidently a quorum present, but genle- 
men did not vote. 

Mr. BRIGGS hoped the Chair would satisfy himself whether 
a quorum was present or not. 

Mr. PROFFIT called Mr. Bricos to order. 

The committee was ina state of great confusion. 

The CHAIRMAN said there was evidently, in the opinion 
of the Chair, aquorum present. 

Several voices. The chairman has no right to set up his opi- 
nion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question will be taken again. 

Mr. SNYDER. Isit in order to move tu adjourn? 

The CHAIRMAN being about to count the committee— 

The CHAIRMAN. Not in Committee. 

Mr. PICKENS said, I thought it had been announced by the 
Chair that there was no Quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN, Thereisa quoitm present. 

Several voices. ‘Ihe Chair has no right now to decide that 


Is it in order to move to Jay the Wilt 


point, The committee must rise, and report the fact. 
Mr. PROVFIE. If the chairman sets aside the vote 


just taken, I appeal from the decision, and I will cedure my 
point of order to writing. 

Mr. KUNG. [move that the committee rise. ~ 

Which motion having been agreed to, the committee rose, 
and the chairman reported that the committee had had under 
consideration the state of the Union generally, and especially 
the bill to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy, and made 
some progress, but come to no conclusion thereon. 

Several voices. Report the fact, report the fact, there was 
no quorum. 

REPEAL OF THE SUB TREASURY. 

Mr. SERGEANT then rose, and moved thatthe Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union be discharged from the 
consideration of the Senate bill No. 1, being a billin relation 
to the repeal of the Sub Treasury, in order to its being taken 
up in the House 

{Cries of “Agreed, agreed.) 

Mr. BRIGGS asked the yeas and nays on the motion, with a 
view, he said, to see if a quorum was present. 

Mr. VAN BUREN moved that the House adjourn, 

Mr. KING. Laskthe Speaker to bring the House to order. 
And I move the previous question on the motion of the gentie- 
man from Pennsylvania, [Mr. BERGEANT. | 

Mr. WELLER submitted to the Speaker that the motion of 
Mr. SerGBanr was not in order. 

The SP« AKER decided that the motion was in order, 

Mr. PICKENS. Is the question debatable? 

The SPEAKER said, being a question of priority of husi- 
ness, it was not. 

Mr. PICKENS. 

Mr, ADAMS, 
not debatable? 


Itis a most extraordinary proceeding. 
Does the Speaker decide that the question is 


The SPEAKER. Yes. 
Mr. WELLER. Is it in order to move to be excused from 
voting? 


The SPEAKER said it was. 

Mr. ADAMS. Jappeal_ from the decision of the Chair, that 
this question is not debatable. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio (Mr. WELLER] 
is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. WELLER. Lasked to be excused frora vuting, because 
{am not ready to vote. 


Mr. BOTYS rose, he said, to a question oforder. « When the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Kine} rose and addressed the. 
Chair, requesiing that- order might be restored, he was recog- 
nised by the Speaker, and, before taking his seat, he submitted a’ 
distinct proposition, in order, taking his seat he submitted a dis- 
tinet proposition, inorder, lor the previous question... The 
Chair did not submit the question to the House, for the ‘reason, 
ashe (Mr. B.) understood, that there was a general understand- 
ing that there would he no debate. f r 

{Cries of “there was no such understanding:”} E 

Mr. BOTTS then requested that the Speaker would put the 
question on the motion of the gentleman from Georgia. : 

Mr. KING, Ididdistincdy make the mouon for the previ: 
ous question. ~ > 

The SPEAKER, The Chair did notso understand the gen- 
tieman. 

Mr. BOTTS, 
motion. 

The SPEAKER. The question then will be on seconding the 
motion for the previous question. 

Mr. ADAMS. I heard a moiion to adjourn from some mem- 
ber, andacalitor theyeas and nays upon it. What has be- 
come of that motion? , 

The SPEAKER. A motion to adjourn was made, but it was 
made out ot order. z 

Mr. ADAMS said that he distinctly heard the motion to ad- 
journ previous to the call for the previous question. 

Me, WELLER. Is it in order now to move an adjourn- 
ment? ; 

The SPEAKER. Kis. i 

Mr. WELLER. Ithen move that the Houseadjourn. 

Mr. LEWIS WILLIAMS asked the yeas and naye—which 
were ordered, and, being taken, were—yeas 85, nays 118, 

So the House refused to adjourn. i 5 

And the question recurring on seconding the demand of Mr, 
Kina for the previous question— , 

Mr. BIDLACK rose to state, for the consideration of the 
House, a point of order. ‘The question was ‘upon ‘the resolu- 
tion of the geneman from Pennsylvania [Mr, SERGEANT]: to 
discharge the Committee of the Whole from further conside- 
ration of the bill No. L, repealing the Sub-Treasury bill, with 
amendments, as he contended, touchingithe appropriation of 
money and the mode of payment. 

He therefore respectfully submitted, whether the motion to , 
discharge the committee was in order, inasmuch as this bill had 
not been discussed in committee, and rule 125 was imperative, m 
the following words: o 

“AL proceedings touching the appropriation of money, shalt 
first be discussed m committee of the whole House.” 

Afte some remarks from Messrs, BOTTS, CUSHING, SER- 
GANT, PICKENS, ADAMS, and KING, f , 

The SPEAKISR decided the motion in order, from which de- 
cision Mr. BIDLACK appealed, and stated the ground of his 
appeal, $ : 

Mita some further remarks from Messrs. BOTTS, SER: 
GEANT, and CUSHING, : 

Mr, BIDLACK said he had much confidence that this bill 
should be first discussed 1n committee, but rather than em- 
barrass the acuon of the House, he would withdraw the ap- 
peal. i 

So the appeal was withdrawn. 

The quesiion again recurring on the second for] the previous 
question, there was a second. hee 3 i 

Mr. CAMPBELL of South Carolina rose to a poiat of order, 
Te was understood to say thatthe gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 
Kısa] had risen and made a motion for the previous question, 
but had not been recognised by the Speaker. The House had 
passed to other business or entertained other motions. The 
gentleman from Virginia {Mr. Borrs) had then risen and stated 
thai, some time ago, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. King] 
had moved the previous question, 

Mr. BOLTS. Isthegentlemanin order? The motion for the 
previons question has been putand carried. | 

Mr. CAMP SELL. It has not been carried, as F under- 
stand ii. 

Mr. BOTTES. 


The gentleman did distinctly make. tha 


It has teen carried, and- by a large ma- 


jority. 


The SPEAKER. Jt is too late for the gentleman from 
South Carolina (Mr, CAMPBELL) to raise this point of order 


now. 

Mr. CAMPRELL, My pointof order is this: 1 wish itto be 
understood, and to have the decision of the speaker upon it, 
that, inasmuch as the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Kuve] ac- 
quieseed in all tie proceedings which took place subsequent. to 
bis motion, and prior to the attenuen of the Speaker. bein, 
called to it by the gendeman from. Virginia, [Mr.:Borrs,] 
therefore the notion is net to be regarded as having been recog- 
nised, or as being formally before the House, but merely in the 
jight ofa conversation. , : 

“The SPEAKER overruled the point of order. 

Mr. CAMP BELL appealed from the decision of the Chair. 

‘And the question recurring on ordering the main question-— 

Mr. TURNEY wished to be informed whether the gentleman 
from Georgia Mr. Kine] was entitled to the fluor when he 
moved tbe previous question, 

The SPEAKER did not recollect, 

The questioa was then pat on the appeal; and the House sus- 
tained the decision of the Chair. 

Mr, PROFIT asked the yeas and nays, which were ordered, 
and, being taken, were as follows: 

YEAS srs. Adams, Alford, Allen, S. J. Andrews, Ar- 
nold, Ayer Baker, Barnard, Barton, Birdseye, Black, 
Bair, Boardman, Borde, Botts, Brockway, Bronson, Miton 
Brown, Burnell Calhoun, William B. Campbell, Caruthers, 
Childs, Chitten 
Cransion, Crave 
Everett, Fessenden, 


well, Maynard, Moore, Morgan, Morris, Morrow, Osborne,, 
Owsley, Pendleton, Powell, Ramsey, B. Randall, Randolph, 


ï ti 
rd; Simonton, Smith, Stanly, Stokeley, Stratton, Stuart, 
Summers Tatiaferro, J.B. Thompson, R. W. Thompson, Til- 
linghast, Toland, Tomlmson, ‘Trumbull, Underwood, Van 
Rengselger, Wallace, Washington, Joseph L. White, ‘Thomas 
W. Williams, Lewis Williams, Winthrop, Yorke, A. Young, 
and F-Young—105, eee e 


-NAY S--Messrs. Arrington, Atherton, Banks, Beeson, Bid- 


lack, : Bowne, Boyd, Aaron. V.: Brawn, Charles Brown, Burke, 
Sampson H. Butier, William: Butler, William O. Butler, Green 
W: Caldwell, P., C. Caldwell, J. Campbell, Cary, Chapman, 
Clifford; Clinton, Coles, Cross, Daniel, R. D. Davis, Wiliam 
©. Dawson; Dean, Dimock, Doan, Doig, J. C. Edwards, Eg- 
erty: Ferris, J. G.. Fioyd,O; A. Floyd, Fornance, Thomas F, 
Poster;:Gentry, Gilmer, William O. Goode, Gordon, Graham, 
Gustine, Habersham, Harris, John Hastings, Holmes, Hop- 
kins, Houck, Houston, Ingersoll, Jack, Cave Johnson, John 
Wa Jones; Keins,-Andrew Kennedy, Lewis, Littlefield, Lowell, 
A. McClellan; R= McClellan; McKay, Mallory, Marchand, A. 
Marshall,’ Mathews, Medi; Meriwether, Newhard,. Nisbet, 
Oliver, Par menter, Patridge Pearce, Pickens, Plumer, Proftit, 
Rayner, Reding, Rhett, Rigga, Rogers, Roosevelt, Sanford, 
Saunders, Slade, Snyder, Sollers, Sprigg, Steenrod, Sweney, 
‘Totney,.Van Buren, Ward, Warron, Watterson, Weller, West- 
brook; E. D. White, J. W, Williams, C. H. Williams, and 
Wood—10b.: 

So the House determined that the main question should be 
now taken.” A 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON asked the yeas and nays thereon; 
which were ordered, . 

-Mri J. G, FLOYD moved to lay the motion of Mr. SERGEANT 
#1 the table, but withdrew it. 

Mr. SNYDER renewed:the motion, but did not persist in it. 

And the main- question, being -on the motion of Mr, SER- 
aganr.to discharge the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union from the further consideration of the said bill, as pro- 

osed to be amended by the select committee of the House, 

as then taken, ‘ 3 

‘Before the vote: was announced— , 

Mr. ADAMS rose and said that he was not within the bar 
when his name was called, -but he wished to give his reasons 
why he did not vote. : 

he SPEAKER. It is not in order, 
And the vote was then announced, as follows: 
YEA8—Messrs. Alford, Allen, Sherlock J. Andrews, Atnold, 


Aycrigg; ‘Baker, Barnard, Barton, Birdseye, Black, Blair,. 


Boardman, Botts, Briggs, Brockway, Bronson, Milton Brown, 
Calhoun, William. B: Campbell, Caruthers, Childs, Chittenden, 
J.C, Clark, 8. N. Clark, Cowen, Cranston, Cravens, G. Davis, 
Deberry, John Edwards, Everett, Fessenden, Fillmore, A. Law- 
rence Foster, Gamble, Giddings, Goggin, P. G. Go de, Green, 
Greig; Hall, Halsted, William S. Hastings, Henry, Howard, 
Hudson, Hunt, James Irvin, W.W, Irwin, James, J.P. Kennedy, 
King, Lane, Lawrence, Lim, Samson Mason, Mathivt, Mat- 
tocka, Maxwell, Maynard, Moore, Morgan, Morris, Morrow, Os- 
‘borne, Owsley, Pendteton, Powell, isainsay, Benjamin Itan- 
dall, ndoiph, Ridgway, Rodüsy, Russell, Saltonstall, Ser- 

eant, Shepperd, Simonton, Smith, Sollers, Stokeley, Stratton, 

cuart, Summers, Taliaferro, John B. Thompson, Richard W. 

‘Thompson, ‘Tillinghast, ‘Toland, Tomlinson, Triplett, Trum- 
dull, Underwood, Van Rensselear, Wallace, Joseph L. White, 
T. W. Williams, Winthrop, Wise, Yorko, Augustus Young, 
and John Young—103. _ 
-NAYS--Messrs. Arrington, Atherton, Banks, Beeson, Bid- 
Jack, Bordon, Bowne, Boyd, Charles Brown, Burke, Burnell, 
Sampson H. Butler, William Butler, Wm. O. Bauer. Green W. 
Caldwell, P, C. Caldwell, Cary, Cha man, Clifford, Clinton, 
Coles, Cross, Daniel, R. D. Davis, William C, Dawson, Dean, 
Dimock, Doan, Doig, J. C. Edwards, Egbert, Ferris, John G. 
Floyd, Charles A, Floyd, Fornance, Thomas I. Foster, Gentry, 
Gilmer, Wm. O. Goode, Gordon, Graham, Gustine, Haber- 
sham, Harris, John Hastings, Hays, Holmes, Hopkins, Houck, 
Houston, Hunter, Ingersoll, Jack, Wm. ©. Johnson, Cave 
Johnson, John W, Jones, Keim, Andrew Kennedy, Lewis, Lit- 
Hefield, Lowell, Abraham McClellan, R. McClellan, McKay, 
Marchand, Alfred Marshall, Thomas F. Marshall. Mathews, 
Medill, Meriwether, Newhard, Nisbet, Oliver, Parmenter, 
Patridge, Pickens, Proftit, Rayner, Reding, Rencher, Rhett, 
Riggs, Roosevelt, Sanford, Saunders, Shaw, Slade, snyder, 
Sprig, Steenrod, Sweney, Turney, Van suen, Ward, Wat- 
terson, Weller, Westbrook, E. D. White, J. W. Williams, 
Christopher Li. Wiliams, and Wood—102, 

So the. Committee on the Whole on the state of the Union 
was discharged from the further consideration of the said bill. 

Some further discussions followed on points of order, in 
which Messrs. HOPKINS, BRIGGS, GILMER, ADAMS, and 
the SPEAKER participated; but no proceedings were had 
thereon. 

And the Senate bill No. 1, to repeal the act commonly known 
as the Bub Treasury law, with the amendments proposed to 
the said bill by. the select committee appointed by this House, 
on. the currency, heing now under consideration— 

.Mr. PEARCE of Maryland having obtained the floor, went 
intoa speech in detail, in reply to that made by his colleague, 
{Mr.. Magon,] which he quoted as he proceeded. The body of 
the speech was ofa local character, referring to the history of 
the late Presidential canvass in Maryland. 

Mr. MASON now rose to set his colleague right. He said 
the great object of his colleague seemed to have been to tum 
what he said a few days ago into ridicule. Me thought it un- 
fair in his colleague to say what he had said because he had 
showed him a letter he had written to the Baltimore Patriot, 
that he had been grossly misrepresented, and desired him to tor- 
bear further comment -until he had his speech before him. He 
gaii before the people in his district, when he ran for the Legis. 
Tature. last fall, he was. beaten by General Harrison’s great 
name-—but when he ran for Congress, he ran asa frie. d of the 
Sub-Treasury, and was elected. He said his opponent held up 
before the people the badge of mourning for the memory of 
Harrison, but it would not do. Mr. B. then recapitulated the 
arguments of his former speech. 
` Several explanations twok place between Mr. M. and Mr, 
SOLLERS, who controverted some of his positions. 

Mr. GORDON of New York now, amidsundry Calls to order, 
and frequent interruptions, made a severe aitack upon the 
Bank, as eed ay Congress, and defended the Bub-Treasury 
system... -H6, of course, was ageinst the repeal ofthe act. He 
said the péoplé had. atways spurned a Bank when it had been 

Yoreed-upon ther. ` . 

Mr. SHIELDS ‘took the floor on the same side, and spoke 
uring the hou¥'in opposition, generall J, to this bill, and espe- 


pdney; Russell, “Saltonstall, Sergeant; : cially td ‘the bill which passed the House yesterday for’ the es: 
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tablishment of a Fiscal Bank of the United States. Mr. S. said 
he was unexpeciedly called upon to address the House, but his 
temarks.showed no want of preparation. . . . 

A message was received from the Senate, informing the 
House that that body had passed the navy pension bill, with 
an amendment, and asking the concurrence of this House 
therein. f 

Mr. PICKENS obtained the fioor; but yielded it for the mo- 
ment, when __ x : 

Mr. FILLMORE moved that the bills lying on the Speaker's 
table be taken up on their first and second reading, and refer- 
red vo thei appropriate committees; which motion having been 
agreed to— a 

“The bill making appropriations for various fortifications, for 
ordnance, and for preventing and suppressing Indian hostili. 
ties, which had been sent from the Senate with certain amend- 
ments, was taken up,:and referred to the Committee of Ways 
and Means. . 

The bill to provide for the payment of navy pensions, above 
referred to, was taken up, and referred to the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs. g 

On motion of Mr. UNDER WOOD, the bill to revive and ex- 
tend the charters of the banks in the District of Columbia was 
taken up, read twice by its title, and reterred to the Committee 
for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. ADAMS, on leave, presented a petition from humerous 
stone-cutters and others, formerly employed on the public build 
ings, and discharged in consequence of a suspension of the 
works, asking relief; which was referred to the Committee of 
Ways and Means. a 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, from the Committee for the District of 
Columbia, to whom had been referred the subject of lighting the 
Wall with gas, made a report thereon, accompanied by a resolu- 
tion; both of which were, on his motion, ordered to lie on the 
table and be printed. 

And then the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE, 
Monpay, August 9, 1841. 

Mr. CHOATE presented a memorial asking 
that chloride of lime might not be subjected to 
duty. 

The resolution submitted by Mr. Linn, some 
days since, requiring the President to give notice 
to the Britisa Government, agreeably to the con- 
vention of 1827, putting an eud to the treaty for 
the joint occupation of Oregon, was taken up, 
when l 

Mr. LINN announced his intention to offer some 
few remarks on the subject either tomorrow or 
next day; meantime, he would request that it be 
passed over informally, which was acquiesced 
in. 

The resolution submitted by Mr. Cray of Ala- 
bama, relating to the appointment of additional 
clerks in the land office, and the grounds on which 
they were appointed, &c. was taken up, when 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana said he would call the 
attention of the Senate to the subject-matter of the 
resolution, Sofar as he was individually con- 
cerned, he bad no objection to the reselution; but 
he submitted whether it was worth while to bur- 
den the Depatimenis with a cail of this kind, where 
no legislative action could grow out of ir. In his 
opinion, Congress had nothing to do with the ap- 
pointment of clerks; that belonged exclusively to 
the Executive branch ef Government. If any le- 
gitimate object could be effecied by it, he would 
be justas willing as any Senator in the body that 
itshould pass. Bat mast rot all perceive, if we 
had the right to call on one Department, we had 
the same right to cail on another, until there might 
be no end to calls, out of which, as he had said 
before, no legislative action could grow? During 
his legislative life, he had never seen a resolution 
of similar import; but, if it was proper in itself, he 
was not disposed to make this an exception. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama thought the resolution 
touched a tender place. The present Administra- 
tion had come in under the ery of “retrenchment 
and reform,” and under that ery he had unders:ood 
several new clerks had been appointed to the Land 
Office; and he sought to institute an examination 
into the facts and the gronnds on which these ap- 
pointments had been made; and should he not be 
permitted to do so? He would suggest that legis- 
lation might grow out of the facts. Suppose they 
heard that the head of an office had Been abusing 
his privileges: should they not institute an 
inquiry into the fasts of the case? When it 
was known that the business of an office was so 
materially diminished as to require the dismissal of 
some twenty clerks under one Administration, and 
ail at once it was found that another Administra- 
tion, coming into power under the badges of re- 
form and economy, had aproisted additional 
c'erks, was it not important to ascertain. whether 
the facts as stated were so or noi? He thought the 


Senator from Indiana must at once admit the pro- 
priety of the eall. 

Mr. LINN said this was to be a reform Admi- 
nistration, and it could not begin ata beiter time 
to carry outits pledges. He was nota little sur. 
prised to see objection made to a resolution calling 
for a simple statement of facts, But it only 
served to show that there was no disposition to carry 
out their pledges. That about economy and reform 
was just about as much respected as that about pro- 
scription, and he should endeavor to nail such 
counterfeits to ihe counter, that those who ran 
might read. What, said Mr. L. after the publle 
buildings are nearly finished and the Florida war 
closed, isit notourrizhtas wellas our duty to see that 
the immense sumsasked fer by you should be usea 
properly? You made the charges agaiast us of 
profligecy, dishonesty, and extravagance, and now 
we mean to make you honest, whether you will 
or not; we shal! watch clesely your movements; 
we shall look into your Abolition appointments, 
and every thing else, I pramise you. 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana would say nothing 
more. Hetmade no objrction to the resolution if 
it was a proper one. He had nothing to appre- 
hend from the most rigid serutiny; thérefore the 
remarks of the Senators from Alabamaand Missou- 
ricou'd not appy, as no such matters had pre- 
sented themselves to his mind. He was as willing, 
ay, and as ready, as any Senator on that floor to 
expose abuses, let them exist where they might. 
Eis remarks had no reference to the screening of 
any body from just responsibility, but simply to 
determine the question whether the resolution was 
proper or expedient where legislative action was 
not likely to grow outofit. And he desired, once 
for all, to disclaim any other object. 

Mr. BUCHANAN requested the Secretary would 
read the resolution again. 

The resolution was read by the Secretary, as de- 
sired. 

Mr. PRESTON did not see any objection. to the 
call made by the resolution. He, for one, did not 
think that any additional clerks should be employed 
in any of the Departments, unless the business ab- 
solutely demanded the addition. He thought, 
however, the resolution did not go far enough. It 
ought to reach far enough back to show by con- 
trast whether the namber of clerks now emploved 
is greater than the average number daring the late 
Administration. He understood the present Ad- 
ministration to be a Whig reform Administration, 
and such he was satisfied it wouid prove to be. 
He believed it would do better than the late Ad- 
ministration. But the question of reform was not 
whether twenty clerks had been dispensed with at 
the eve of going out of power, which the new Ad- 
ministration might find necessary to carry on the 
business, but whether the aggregate of expenditure 
could not be retrenched, without impairing the 
business of ihe country. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama said the fact was, that 
the twenty clerks diswiszed from the Land Office by 
the late Administration, were dismissed three or 
four years ago. 

Mr. PRESTON, in continuation, contended that 
a case could arise to make it appear that a new 
Administration was extravagant by an Administra- 
tion just going out of power, dismissing employees 
of the Government, and leaving it a matter of ne- 
ces:ity for the succeeding Administration to make 
additions, or allow the business to fall in arrear. 
He then alluded to the charges brought against the 

present Administration for removals from office. 
He contended that the removals had not been ones 
tenth of those made on the late Administration 
coming into powcr. The removals then made 
were made as if it was the first duty of the party 
coming into power to distribute office to those who 
brovght it into power. It was a tyrannical exer- 
cise of power which the present party in power re- 
pudiated, and did not act upon, 

Mr. LUNN requested he would be allowed to Say 
one word; it was in relation to the grounds taken 
by the party new in power, in their assaults on Mr. 
Van Buren’s administration. These were, -that 
the removals in his and Gen. Jackson’s time were 


unconstitutional, without the sanction of the Se. 
| hate. This was carried so far as to be embodied 


in resolutions presented to this body. The remo- 
vals were charee‘erized as tyrannical and uncon- 
Stitutional, 

Mr. PRESTON contended that, although the 
grounds named by the *enstor from Missouri 
might have been taken at first, the point of consti- 
tutionality was subsequently laid ever, and the 
ground taken by the Whig party before the people 
was, that removals for epinion’s sake were ty- 
rannieal and oppressive. . 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama rose to reply, when the 
Chair announced that the morning hour had ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CLAY cf Alabama would ask of the cour- 
tesy of the Senate to be allowed to proceed. 

The question was put, and, ona division, there ap- 
Feared 20 for and 18 against it. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama did not expect, when 
the resolution was submitted, that it would have 
created any debate. It wasa simple call, asking 
nothing extraordinary, and making no charges. 
Woy, then, all this excitement? He desired to test 
the fidelity of those who came into power, and see 
whether their pledges had been redeemed. It was 
but the other day they had from the Committee on 
Finance arepori, a great flourish about retrench- 
ment—six thousand nine hundred and eighty-one 
dollars was the credit side of tae shee!—per 
contra, twelve millions, to racet a deficit which 
they could not show; besides all which, there was 
a new tariff bill to raise some millions more. 

Mr. PRESTON. Well, it1s to pay your debts. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama. The gentleman says 
something about debts; we know their policy is to 
charge every thing upon us, and define nothing; 
but we challenge scrutiny into all our acts. Àc- 
cording to the pledges cf gentlemen, proscription 
was to be proscribed, retrenchment and reform 
were toensue, and yet what had been the evi- 
denees? A loan of twelve millions, added to the 
power of issuing Freasury no’es to the amount of 
six millions more; then to issue bonds for ten mil- 
lions, and seven millions more on a contingency, 
which was almost sure to happen; and these were 
the evidences which they had in the first four 
months of the new Administration, They would 
see how far the people would tolerate their acts. 
He hoped the resolution would be permitted to 
pass. The Senator from South Carolina had said 
something about a sudden fit of retrenchment after 
the November election; but the clerks he alluded 
to were dismissed a year before, and the business 
of the office was brought up so that their services 
could be dispensed with. 

Mr. PRESTON said it was not his intention to 
object to the resolution; he merely wished it to 
reach back through the late Administration, so that 
a fair contrast could be drawn.. Ble would offer 
an amendment, calling for returns of additions to 
the number of c'erks made within the last four 
years in the same Department. 

Mr. CLAY of Alavama had no objection if the 
words “or diminution” were put in. 

Mr. LUNN explained that some of the additions 
made during the period called for, were temporary 
and merely called for by the action of Congress 
and the necessity of bringing up a long arrear of 
business in the Department. 

Mr. PRESTON bad no objection to a fair state- 
ment; the facts would be given so that the occasion 
for the additions would beseen. He had no doubt 
the present head of the Department could show the 
grounds on which he made additions, if any. 

Mr. BENTON explained the necessity which 
existed in several of the Departments for bringing 
up arrears of business; bat when those arrears 
were brought up, the invariable rule of the late 
Administration was, to dismiss the temporary clerks 
hired for the purpose of ciearing up such arrears. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he had a few remarks 
to make on the subject under discussion and would 
be glad to have an opportunity; but understood 
that while he was out, it was agreed the Senator 
from Alatama [Mr. Cray] should close for this 
morning, and that the diseussion would be laid 
over till to-morrow morning, 

Mr, BENTON asked if the Senator from Pean- 
sylvania meant to go on now? 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE, 


Mr. 
from Misscuri. * 

Mr. BENTON said he would give realities in- 
Stead of imaginations—he would give real cases of 
proscription instead of the imazinary picture which 
had been presented by Mr. PRESTON, 
show an estimate for $72,800 seat in by Mr. Web- 
ster, and endorsed by Mr. Webster. Mr. B. read 
the estimate as follows: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith to Congress a communication from the 
Secretary of State on the subject of appropriations required for 
the oulfitsand salaries of diplomatic agents of the United States, 

JOHN TYLER, 

Wasuinaton, July 27, 1841. : 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 26, 184). 

Sir: I have the honor to state that, in consequence of appoint- 

ments, made and contemplated, of diplomatic agents of the 

United States, appropriations will be required for the objects 

herein stated, and to request that the usual communication 
may be made to Congress. 

For outfits of ministers to Russia, Spain, Mexico, and 

Brazil, and of charges daffaires to Portugal, Den- 

mark, Sardinia, Naples, Chili, and Texas, sixiy-three 


thousand dollars : - - $63,000 
For salaries of ministers to Spain and Brazil for the re- 

sidue of the current year - - : - 8,000 
For salaries of the secretaries of legation to the same 

places - : - - - 1,800 


Ihave the honor to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 
The PRESIDENT. 


He said that here was the whole diplomatic 
corps abroad, with a few exceptions, called home 
at once, that their places may be filed by Federa- 
lists and Abolitiomsts. This large sum, called for 
at this extra sessi:n—this t a-tax session—for the 
purpose of changing cfhcers—Democrats for Fe- 
deralists, Abolitionists!: Mr. B. said he began to have 
some respect for their Abolitionists, notwithstand- 
ing their dangerous principles, because they 
compelled their alliss to reupect them. He re- 
speeted those who respected themselves, and com- 
pened their confederates to respect. Tne Aboi- 
uonists have their share of all appoiniments, from 
the highest to the lowest—more than their share— 
and they extort it from a Virginia Administration. 
In reply to Mr. Preston, who said that most of 
these ministers abroad had requested their recall, 
and were not dismissed, but recalied at their own 
request, Mr. Benron said that he had a let- 
ter from a French gentleman in St. Louis, which 
stated their case as well as his own, and 
which he read. The gentleman held an office, 
which he resigned because so many good men 
were proscribed, and brcause he expected to be so 
himseif. He resigned to avoid the ignominy of 
dismission; and this was the care with var minis- 
ters a`roa!, and this Mr. B. proved by reading the 
estimate. He took the appointmen's as they rose, 
and added to the list the previous estimate of outfit 
and salary for Minister to London. Mr. Steven- 
son was not proscribed, because he avoided pro- 
scription—he asked to be recalled, to avoid being 
recalled. Ife acted under a sense of duty to his 
friends, and to share their fate, and to avoid the 
ignominy of dismission. Tre same with Mr. Cam- 
breleng, the Minister to Russia; he only avoids 
having his head cut cff by drawing it from under 
the guillotine, The next on the ist is Spain; and 
here is proscription and d:u le extravagance. A 
Charge is there; he is to be superseded by a fall 
minister, with a salary of $9,000, and an cutft of 
$9,000. This is both extravagance and proscription. 
‘fhe next name on the list is Mexico. There we 
have a minisier, Mr. Ellis. He is to be recalled, 
(and for opinion’s sake, for he, like cthers, has 
been abroad, and had nothing to do with election::) 
this is proscription end exuavagance; for it in- 
volves an ou'fit cf $9 000. The nextname is Bra- 
zil, and there we have a Charge at this time. He 
is to be superseded, and a full minister appointed: 


this is both proscription and extravagance: it in- 


volves an outfit of $9,000, snd a salary of $9,000. 
The Charge cost but $4,500 per annum; this costs 
atonce four times that amount. The next was a 
.Bharge to Portugal; and this was the case of a va- 
cancy, consequently, no proscription. Denmark 
has a Charge; he of course is to be superseded: 
this is proserip'ion and expense; for the. Change 
carries with it an outfit of $4,500. Sardinia is said 
to be vacant; if so, it is not proscription, but it is 


BUCHANAN gave way to the Senator 


He would 


experse, for the outfit of $4,500 goes with“ 


Na- 


| none; but at Texas we have, 'ánd there is tobe 
proscriptier and double expense.: ee 

But the beauty of itis, that the’ ‘senator from 
Sowth Carolina makes his defence: on põints 
which do not exist—on the London and Vietitia: 
mission. Neither of. them are iia’ this: esiimiate! 
Read it! Lock at it! .Siudy it ovef! ‘“Neithér 
London nor Vienna is in the estimate.’ They 
were both provided for heretofore. Add them; and 
they would make $38,000, to be added to this sum 
of $72,800, in all $110,800, to be ‘paid in the first, 
year of this economical Administration, for a 
change of Minisiers! I must insist, if the London 
and Vienna missions are quoted atall, they must 
be quoted right, and not as being in ‘this estimate 
which I have exhibited, and on which my charge 
of proscription and ex!ravagance is made. Fhold 
the gentleman to the estimate, and the- missions 
named in the estimate; and in that view I show 
that all are removals and proscriptions except two. 
I make good my charge. I deny his right to men- 
tion London and Vienna; but, having mentioned 
them, I show that Mr. Stevenson withdrew to avoid 
the axe, and therefore must not be counted; and 
that the estimate must go up to $110,800. for thes 
changes for opinion’s sake. : 

This is the detail of the appointments before us; 
and in this detail, we see thal, with two or three.ex- 
ceptions of bona fide vacancies, the remainder are 
either cases of direct changes made, or to be made, 
involving both extravagance and proscription, 
Mr. B. said that this was the result of analysis. 
The cases sent in, examined one by one, show 
that all are proscription except two or three, and that, 
consequently, this was the largest batch ever‘sent 
to the guillotine in this country—large for the 
number—large for the rank—large for the amount 
of money invo|ved—no less than $72,800, at this 
extra session, called to relieve the people! Cer. 
tainly no party ever showed such a canine: appe- 
tite—such a wolf appetite for the spoils of offiée. 

Mr. PRESTON was glad the Senator from Mis- 
souri had made an issue between fancy and fact, 
Was Mr. Stevenson removed?) He had always 
understood that gentleman had earnestly desired to 
be recalled before. Mr. P. then went through the 
whole diplomatic college, and insisted thet, after 
all the cry about change, there were only two re- 
moved ,which was unprecedented in the history of 
an Administration, and contrasted most strongly 
with that of General Jackson, when the day of the 
ceremony of succession had scarcely been closed 
before he had struck from the diplomatic list 
that great man over whose tomb they were still 
mourning. : 

Mr. BENTON read a passage from a letter re- 
ceived from a gentleman i2 Missouri, who had re- 
signed his office to escape the ignominy of dismis- 
sal; and hence it was no less proscription. All the 
flourish about magnanimity was gratuitous; the 
documents spoke of appointments made and cor- 
templated. There was an outfit of $9,000 to the 
Minister of Spain, where they at present had a 
Charge. There wasso much for this,on the score of 
the economy of the present Administration. ‘Thus, 
with anti-proseription on their lips, and songs of 
patriotism in their mouths, they kad exhibited the 
most rabid canine appetite for office, from 
“Tippecanoe and Tyler tov,” from the footstool 
of the President, down to the most humble-places, 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana said they ought to have | 
proceeded to the orders of the day when the hour 
was out, and hereafter he should-insist on the ob- 
servance of the rule. The session was now draw- 
ing to a close, and he desired to get through the 
bill which he had under charge; at a proper time, 
and when the weather was cool, he might be dis- 
nosed to discuss the present subject. 

Mr. PRESTON replied at considerable length t 
he said the Senator from Missouri had left the 
diplomatic corps, and taken refuge in the great 
West. Well, with regard to the removal of Col. 
Melvane, he was disposed to think that the Presis 
dent might have been deceived. With regard to 

diplomatic appointments, there had been,he thought, 
| about five, in the course of ten years, for the court 
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of Russia; and one Senator on’ this Boor could tell 
how delightful it was to spend some time in Italy, 
on ‘the way to St. Petersburg. If persons thought 
proper to resign, why, there were. vacancies to 
fill, and he thought. it highly improper that men 
in high places should remain after a signal 
defeat of their party. In the ‘first . eightcen 
months of the Jackson administration, more 
diplomatic agents had been’ removed than would 
be likely to be during the whole of the pre- 
sent; and they had the gratifying spectacle that 
the Government had not pat forth its strength 
in an insulting and vituperative manner, such as 
had, in too many instances, marxed the conduct of 
‘its predecessors. With regard to Spain, would 
any man say that economy was the cause which 
Jed to the change from minister to charge, at that 
court, by the preceeding Administration? Was it 
nat rather for the purpose of reforming the mission? 
Another case where a change was contemplated by 
the present Administration, was at the court of 
Brazil—a court which, he would undertake to say, 
had great bearing on American interests. Amid 
all the unfortunate changes and violent revolutions 
which had taken place, Brazil had preserved her 
station. A young European, just budding into 
hope, and full of American feeling, was anxious to 
have:a munister at his court—there were already 
fourteen envoys extraordinary at that court, and 
it was desirabie that we also should send one there. 
He thought it of more advantage than even Sp-in, 
Prussia, ôr Russia. : 

Mr. PRESTON offered the following amend- 
ment; which was accepted, asa modification, by 
Mr. Cuay: 

And the same information, with regard to - such 

increase or diminution during the four years from 
1829, ihe four years from 1833, and the four years 
from 1837. 
- Mr. BUCHANAN said he did not intend to dis- 
cuss the diplomatic question. This had been sufti- 
ciently discussed already by the Senator from Mis- 
souri, [Mr. Benron,] and the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr, Presron.} 

The Senator from South Carolina and his party, 
throughout the late canvass, had made the most 
solemn pledges of retrenchment and reform in the 
Administration of the Government, shou'd they ob- 
tain power. The time had now arrived for re- 
deeming these pledges; and before he took his seat 
he should. contrast their performance with their 
promises, 

At present he would say to the Senator that he 
thought his speech was made ten months too laie. 


General declarations before the electivn that Mr.’ 


Mr. Van Buren’s administration had been extrava- 
gant beyond all former example, were mace and 
reiterated so often thronghout the county, as 
to have produced a powerful effect among the 
people. Such declarations could have no influ- 
ence in thischamber. We had over and over again 
challenged gentlemen to specify a single particular 
of extravagance in the conduct of the late Admi- 
nistration, and they bad on all occasions, except 
one, shrunk from the task. At the late session of 
Congress he (Mr. B.) had called upon the present 
Attorney General, [Mr. Crittenden,} then an orna- 
ment of this body, to peint to a single particuiar 
wherein this extravagance existed. That genile- 
man had mace the attempt; and with all his well 
known abilities, had utterly failed. It was not, 
therefore, by general charges of extravagance, de- 
livered in an ore rotundo manner, that the Jate Ad- 
ministration could bz successfully assailed. No, 
sir, no; that day had passed by. The Whigs were 
now in possession of all the public offices. They 
had the means of detecting every improvident ex- 
penditare within their own power; and yet they had 
not ventured to make any attempt of the kind. This 
was the highest tribute which conid be paid io the ceo- 
nomy of the late Administration. He repeated that 
the time for general charges had gone, and Sena- 
tors must now descend to particulars, or be utterly 
disregarded. They could no longer retreat, by re- 
ferring to millions in the aggregate, when they 
eould not show the misapplication of dollars. 
“The truth was that Mr. Van Buren’s administra- 
tion had demanded no greater appropriations then 
were absolutely necessary to carry existing laws 


into execution, and had expended these appropria- 
lions wiih rigid economy. . 

Although the. present Administration had come 
into power, buta few months ago; yet he could, 
without difficulty, point to individual instances of 
extravagance which could not be refuted. He 
would defer this for the present. The resolution 
of the Senator from Alabama, implied a charge 
against the Treasury Department; and the Senator 
from South Carolina, instead of attempting to re- 
fute this charge, resorts to recrimmation against 
the late Administration, for the purpose of di- 
verting public atlenticn from the present to the 
past. 

A rumor has been in cireulation that the prezent 
Commissioner of the Land Office, with the appro- 


-bation of the Secretary of the Treasury, had em- 


ployed a number of new clerks in his cffice: and 
the Senator from Alabama had merely ealled for 
the facts. If the rumor be false, the Head of the 
Department wiil have an opportunity of explaining 
it: if true, he ough? to have an epporiunity of 
showing, if this be the case, that the increase was 
necessary. The information called for was in 
every point of view desirable, and could not, with 
any reason, have been resisted. But what had the 
Senate witnessed? One of the most prudent and 
cautions supporters of the present Administration, 
Mr. Smurn of (ndiana.] doubtless dreading the re- 
suit, had risen in bis place, and. with an apologetic 
preface, had opposed this resolution of inquiry as 
improper and unnecessary, but without descending 
to particulars. The Senator from South Carolina, 
{Mr.Presron,] however, finding that his friend the Se - 
nator from indiana had made amistake, rose and de- 
celared that the reselution ought to pass; but to divert 
attention from the tender point of the case, proposed 
anamendment (rer which it might be implied that if 
there bad been any increase of clerks, this was 
justified by precedent, under the jate Administra- 
tion. This was certainly not the best method of 
proving that the present Administration, so mech 
landed by the Senator, was superior to the past in 
retrenchment and economy. 


‘Che Senator would derive no consolation from 
this source. Fhe late Commissioner of the Land 
Office, who bad been reraoved by ‘the present Ad- 
ministration, had been, according to the acknow- 
ledgment cf party friend and party foe, one of the 
most valaakls officers under the Government, He 
was distinguished fer energy and application to 
business. He found a vast mass of old business 
on hand when he entered the oMee, and he was 
determined that this business should be brought 
up. He prevailed upon his clerks to work day 
and night, and accomplished his task. In order to 
effect this purpose, te had been obliged, under an 
act of Congress, te employ a number of additional 
clerks, There and others he dismissed after he 
hed no longer any use for them; but the present 
Commissioner, it was alleged, alihough the busi- 
ness of the office had been reauced, was now em- 
ploying supernumerary clerks, for the purpose of 
rewarding party services. A 

But it was almost a waste of time to talk of 
these clerks, while there were so many other 
charges of extravagance at hand, and, in point of 
amount, so vastly more imporiant. Congress had, 
by a majority still available to the party in tem po- 
rary possession of power, passed a law to borrow 
twelve millions of dollars, although, even from the 
facts stated in the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury himself, we had present need of no more 
than six millions. Now, he would defy the Senz- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. Preston] to show 
that the Government wanted even the six millions 
for any existing claims on the Treasury. Why, 
then, were the other six millions demanded and 
granted, if it was not intended that it should be exe 
pended? And what was this but extravagance? 
‘Was it retrenchment? was it reform? That was 
too absird to be pretended. Well, this borrowing 
bill would have been bad enough in itself, but, in 
addition to it, there was the tariff biil, to establish 
a system of taxation in a manner unknown to any 
other civilized county in the world. By this tariff 
bill, the merchants of the great commercial cities 
were to have but two weeks? notice of achange so 


sudden and so great in the duties paid «pon imports.” 
What may be the resuli? 
He (Mr. Buvwanan) understood that orders for 


| fallimports, embrac:d by this bill, had already 


been sent abroad by our merchants to the amount 
of several millions of dollars. Before these 
goods could possibly be received, this tariff bill 
would go into. operation, and these merchants, 
without any previous notice, would have to pay an’ 
ad valerem duty of twenty per cent. on their 
goeds. Due and timely notice had always been 
given heretofore of these great changes in our ta! 
riff. And why is this tax to be put upon these 
imports, ordered in ignorance cf any such tax 
being likely to affect them, curing the balance of. 
the year? Why, merely, that the present reform 
and retrenchment party in power may have funds 
in hand for the most extravagent expenditures 
ever contemplated by any administration of this 
Government. Weil convinced, that within ten 
months the whole system of duties must again be 
changed, under the compromise act, this reform 
and retrencament party is determined tomake good 
use of the intervening time, and of this extra ses- 
sion of Congress, to possess themselves of funds 
for carrying out the sort of retrenchment and re- 
form they mean to give the country, ` 

Well, in addition to this borrowing bill and 
this tax bill, a bill has been passed—but there 
is, thank God! a ray of sunshine penetrating 
the gloom in relation to it—the object of which is to 
borrow certainly ten, and most probably sixteen mil- 
lion and a half more, for the purpose of buying bank 
stock. He had, indeed, hopes of the. Execu- 
tive in regard to that bill--not from any 
thing he knew personally, but from what he wit- 
nessed around bim, that the country would be 
saved from the infliction of this additional con- 
tribuiion to this exiravagance fund. But this 
extra session of Congress was to pass a law, the 
effect of which would be to raise duties to the 
amount of eight or nine millions cn articles of 
prime necessity—arucles which enter into the dai- 
ly consumption of the great mass of the people 
—such as tea and coffee—and which compete in 
no manner with our domestic manufactures. 
This, ceitainly, was a happy beginning for a re- 
form-and-retrenchment-A diministration, pledged as 
the Whig party has pledged itself to the people, 
If that party goes on at this rate, borrowing and 
borrowing, and taxing and taxing, this country will 
soon arrive at the mygnificent height of taxation and 
expenditure which distinguishes the Governments 
of France and Great Britzin. He, [Mr. BUCHANAN] 
however, anticipated better things, not from the 
present Administration, but from the sober second 
thought of the people themselves. 

The Senator from South Carolina {[Mr. Pres- 
ron] had, he (Mr. Bucuanan) was glad to see, 
buckled on his armor once more for the encounter 
in defence of his friends. But he hoped in defend- 
ing them, he wouid not sully its brightness by 
thrusting himself forward to jastify these extrava- 
gant expenditures. 

He, (Rir. Bocuanan,) though he did not, when 
he rose, intend it, bad, he believed, a word to say in 
regard to these diplomatic agencies so much talked 
of this morning. Ele beiieved this Government 
ought. io dispense with the office cf Charge 
’d Affairs at Naples. The course of our diplomacy 
always has been one of reciprocity. We ought 
notto have a diplomatic agentat any court that 
would not reciprocate the conrte: We hada 
claim some years ago to be adjusted at the Court 
of Naples, and for the purpose of accomplishing 
that object, we sent a diplomatic agent there That 
business was, however, adjusted, and our agent 
was from year to year continved; but the Govern- 
ment cf Naples rever yet had shown any disposi- 
tion to condescend to reciprocate the courtesy; and 
he, therefcre, thought our agent ought to be with- 
drawn. The civility is all one side. Mr. Van Ba- 
ren would have recalled him; but he thought it 
more delicate to leave the question to his successor. 
A word or two in relation to St. Petersburg. 
The Senator irom South Carolina (Mr. PRESTON] 
seemed to think there was ro great necessity for 


a diplomatic agent from the United States at that 
Court, 


r 
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He (Mr. Bucuanwan) thought very differenily. 
He thought ihe Rassian court was oue, above all 
others, where we had occasion for a minister of the 

rstclass. itis, in fact, the controlliag court of 
continental Europe. It was at present, and had 
been for years, friendly to this Government. This 
friendship should be cherished. There was no fo- 
reign court at which an American minisier was 
more kisdly, and, perhaps he might say, as kindly 
treated. It his conduct was proper and circum- 
spect, he was always received as a favored inis- 
ter. But our commercial interesis required it; we 
had a considerable and profitable trade with the Rus- 
sian empire, and, 1n proof of this, he might refer 
to the retarns of American ships which had enter- 
ed the port of Cronstadt for many years. 

There never was a minister at that court who 
deserved betier of his country than the minister 
whom it had been the pleasure of the Senator from 
South Carolina, [Mr. PRESTON, gratuitously, as 
he (Mr. Buctawan) thought, to step out of his way 
to censure. He meant Mr. Cambreleng. 

[Here Mr, Bucuanan pronounced an euloginum on 
Mr. Cambreleng—not distinctly heard in the gal- 
lery.] ~ 

Mr. PRESTON denied that he had intended 
any disrespect to Mr. Cambreleng in whai he had 
said of bim. ` 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he had been one of those 
unfortunate individuals whose good or bad fortune 
it bad been io be a foreign minister, and that, too, 
atthe court of St. Petersburgh. It was an offiee 
which sought him, he had never sought! the office. 
He never cared much about foreign honors, and 
never sought the glory of dangling after stars and 
garters. He went to the court of Russia upon a 
special mission. For twenty years this Govern- 
ment had been endesvoring to conclude a treaty of 
commerce with Russia, and had always been un- 
successful, It had been his good fortune to con- 
clude this treaty; and this he attributed much more 
tothe kindly feclings of the Government of that 
country than to any merit of his own. It was, he 
believed, the only general commercial treaty which 
Russia had at the time with any power, and Lord 
Darham then failed in obtaining a similar treaty 
for England. When he weni upon this mission, 
he had made ita special condition with the Presi- 
dent ihat he might retarn home as soon as the 
treaty was made, or ibat it was ascertained it could 
not be made. He had, therefore, been at least the 
humble agent of doing something beneficial for his 
country in Russia. 

Tne Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Pres- 
TON,] as mes go, has a right to cast his eyes apon 
a foreign mission. He (Mr. Bocnanan) could on- 
ly wish ihat he might have an opportunity of judg- 
ing for himseif what it is to be a foreigu minister. 
His [Mir. Bucuanan’s] own experience, was not, 
he confessed, suca as could justify himin recom- 
mending it as a very enviable distinction. He re- 
ally believed, when the Senator should go abroad, 
one of these days, as he no doubt wouid, that he 
would find this thing of being an Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary ata foreign 
court, Wag not quiie the thing it had been cracked 
uptobe. It losks very dazzling at a distance; 
bat when you come to approach it, you find your- 
seif disappointed. [i the Senator has a fortune of 
ien or twelve thousand dollars a year, in addition 
io his salary, he may, no doubt, enjoy a good deal 
of court fife, such as it is. 

His sali works on the Kenawha, Mr. B. hoped 
would stand large remiuances; and if so, he might 
get along pleasantly enough. He will find many 
ways of spending twiee the amount of his salary, 
and that without the least difficulty whatever. But 
it was his (Mr. Bucnanan’s) conviction that when 
the Senator tries it once, he will not be very anx- 
ious for a second trial. 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana desired to proceed to the 
orders of the day, and gave notice that to-morrow, 
and every day thereatter, he should insist on a full 
observance of the rale. : 

Mr. KING desired to reply to direct imputa- 
tions made hy the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. PRESTON disclaimed the slightest idea of 

` saying apy thing invidious or ccntumelious either 
of the mission or the Senator. He had merely 


spoken of the pleasure which resalicd from a short 
stay in Italy cn a passage io the frozen regions of 
the North, without intending any thing invidious, 
or the slightest disrespect, cea-urr, or sareasm, but 
fortuitey mentioned if, acd in ihe best feel- 
ing. Indeed, if he must say what he thought, it 
would be that the siay was entirely too short. 

Mr. KING expressed himself satisfied with this 
explanation, but he at first supposed that the Sena- 
tor had intended an reflection upon him. Mr. K. 
then explained the circumsiance alladed to by the 
Senator, by which it appeared that Mr. Pinckney, 
with whose mission to Russia he (Mr. K.) was 
connecied, by bis instructions was directed to stop 
atthe Ccurt of Naples, and endeavor to effect a 
seulement of the claims which this Government 
had upon that pewer. 

Mr. SMITH moved to proceed to the orders of 
the day. $ 

Mr. CLAY cf Alabama hopsd he would with- 
draw it, in order to give his colleague [Mr. Kine] 
an opportunity ‘to reply. 

Mr. SMITH could nit withdraw his motion. 

Mr. WRIGHT rose to inquire into a point of 
order, The Senate had given permission to pro- 
ceed, and the rule said expressly they should pro- 
esed to the orders of the day “unless otherwise or- 
dered,” which be believed had been the faetin the 
present case. 

The CHAIR said the motion was in order un- 
der the rule. 

Mr. RIVES chougti it betler to proceed with the 
diseussion until it was Hnished. These incidens 
tal matters, when posiponed, were generally found 
to cecupy the morning hour frequently for a whole 


week, and often running over into the day. Mr. 
R. then made a brief statement of the course of 


Mr. Kina. l 

Mr. KING explained that the business before 
the Senate was strictly in order; that the Senator 
from Indiana could only reach his object by mov- 
ing tu lay the subject on the table. 

Rar. SMITH of Indiana moved to lay it on the 
table. i 

Mr. RIVES desired to say a few words, observ- 
ing that he would confine himself strictly to the 
subject of proscription of the diplomatic corps. 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana said one explanation 
might beget another. He had every wish and 
every desire to oblige, bui he must leave it to the 
Senate. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama asked if the Senator 
raoved to lay on the table with a view to give it 
the go-by? 

Mr. SMITH answered, by no means; but with 
the sole view of preceeding to the order of the 
day. 

The question was then taken on laying the 
subject on the table, and decided in the affirmative, 
as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Bates, Bayard, Beaton, Berrien, 
Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayion, Dixon, Evans, 
Graham, Huntington. Ker, Linn, Merrick, Miller, 
Morehead, Forter, Prentiss, Preston, Simmons, 
Smith of Indiana, Seuthard, Talmadge, and 
W hite-—24. 

WAYS—Messrs. Allen 
nan, Calkoun, yoi 
Henderson, King, McRoberts 
Rives, Smith of Connecti 
Walker, Wiliams, YWoodb: 
Young—22. 


Achir, Barrow, Bucha- 


Gu P 


aion, 


consideration 
i to appropri- 
ceeds of the public 


atc, for a limiied perio: 
lands. 

On motion of Mr. TH of Indiana, several 
amendments of the commitiee were adopted. 
Bir. WALKER moved the following amend- 
meni, to be added to the fifth section: 


“And be tt further enacted, That the two per cent. of the ; 


nett proceeds of the lands sold by the United States in the State of 


Mississippi since the ist Decemiber, 1817, or that may hereafter | 


be sold under the act ened ‘An actto enable the people of the 
western pattof Mississippi Territory, to form a constitution and 
State Government, and for the admission of such State into 
the Union on an equal footing with the original States,’ and all 
acts supplementary thereto, reserved for the making of a road 


oy roads leading to said State, be, andthe same is hereby, re- i 


linquished to the State of Mississippi, payable on the Ist day of 
May after the passage of this act, so far asthe same may then 
have accrued, and quarterly payable, as the same may accrue, 
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after said period: Provided, That the Legislature of said State 
shall first pass an act declaring their acceptance ot wa .¢re- 
linquishment jn full of said fund, accrued and accruing’ and 
also embracing a provision to-be unalterable without the cone 
sent of Congress, that the whole of said two per cent. fund 
shall be faithfully applied to the construction of a railroad tead- 
ing from Brandon, in the State of Mississippi, to ‘the eastern 
boundary of said State, in the direction, as near as may be, of 
the towns of Salina, Cahawba, and Montgomery, in the State of 
Alabama,” : 


This was debated at some length by. Messrs. 
WALKER, CLAY of Alabama, and KING, in 
support, and opposed ‘by Messrs. EVANS, 
WHITE, and SMITH of Indiana. . 

It was then adopted: yeas 22, nays 21. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama then moved. an 
amendment to the same effect in’ relation to Ala- 
bama. ‘ : 

Which was adopted: yeas 22, nays 20. . 

Mr. CALHOUN offered the following amend- 
ment, to be added to the end of the second sec- 
{lon : j ý 

“Provided, That nothing hereia contained shall be s0. con: 
strucd as to convert the distributive shares assigned to the seyè- 
ral States into a debt due them, or to prevent Congress from re- 


perling thisact whenever it shalt deem the public. interest to 
require it, except so far as it may relate to the said grants.” 


Tris was advocated by Messrs. CALHOUN, 
ALLEN, and others, and oppesed by Messrs. 
SMITH of Indiana, WOODBRIDGE and 
PHELPS. 

it was then rejected: yeas: 21, nays 25. © - 

Mr. McROBERTS moved to amend the bill by 
adding the following: “and the Territories of Wis- 
konsın, Iowa, and Fiorida;” so that the bill would 
then read: ‘All the public lands of the United 
Siaies, wherever situated, which shall be sold sub- 
equent to the 31st of December, shall be divided 
among the twenty-six States of the Union, and the 
District of Columbia, and the Territories of Wiskon- 
san, Towa, and Florida,” &e. 

Mir. MoRoxerrs said: 

Rir. President: Are you willing, in making 
this contemplated distribution of the proceeds of 
the public lands, to be just, and to do equal justice 
to the whole people of the United States? ‘What 
have the citizens of your’ territories. done 
that they should be disfranchised and excluded 
from an equal participancy in this distribution of 
public money? Are they less patriotic, ‘or less 
just, or ess deserving, than other men? 
Upon what possible ground, let me ask, 
except that founded in arbitrary injustice, can any 
portion of the American citizens who live under 
the protect on of the Federal Constitution, be dė- 
prived ofan equal proportion of the funds to be 
distributed? Sir, I most respectfully contend that 
the citizens of the Territories have not, and do 


| aot, forfeit any of their rights in this particular, 


beeanse their domicil is without the limits of the 
States. The District of Columbia is a territory; 
the bill provides for giving it. the same share, 
founded ‘upon Federal representative population, 
that isgiven to the States; this recognises the prin- 
inje which É bave stated, to the fullest extent. If 
uae citizens of inis territory, ten miles square, are 
entitled to a distributive share of the proceeds of 
the public lands, surely the citizens of Wiskonsan, 
Iowa, and Florida, gannot be placed upon a footing 
less favored. 

Tue distribution policy is urged upon various 
grounds, such as furnishing means to the States 
cathe perposes of edacation; for purposes of in- 
mal improvent; and to pay debts where, unfor- 
es are indebted. Now. if these 
renti cil founded as regards the States. of 
ihis Union, isey have much more force, and espe- 
cially the first two, when applied to the Territo- 


e force of this remark is so obvious, and the 
subject is so well understood by Senators, that com- 
ment upon it is unnecessary. The greatest priva- 
tion in the new Territories isthe want of schools. 
A sparse population cannot. provide the means of 
education. As seciety advances, and population 
becomes dense, the means of education are multi- 
pied. Theaidof Government ix not then so im- 
portant. ttis inthe infaney of society, a state 
similar to that presented by our remote Territories, 
that public aid in providing means to educate the 
ehildren of the country is most needed.. And the 
children ofthese Territories are, at this day, in far 
more.need of your aid for the means of education, 


> 
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than any portion’ of the twenty-six States. If the 
majority of this Senate are willing to act out their 
principlés:in- good faith, now. is the time for them 
to dosos i 

. Bir; another reason suggested in favor of the 
passage of: this. bill, -by. its friends, is that it would 
aid the indebted States to meet their engagements, 
and, sir, this reason, if it be a good one, applies 
with-equal or even greater force, to one of the 
Territories. . It. is known that Florida has con- 
tracted large debts, and in the present state of her 
affairs, wholly. beyond ber ability to pay. Her re- 
sources. either present or -in expectancy, at least 
for some years to come, are very limited. If she 
is to be aided by the action of this Government in 
complying, with her engagements, the present 
would doubtless be esteemed a most appropriate 


tme.. i 

Upon another reason urged why this bill should 
pass, that it: would. contribute means for.internal 
improvements in the States, no one here can doubt 
but that this reason must be equally applicable to 
thesTefritories... Roads, bridges, public highways 
by. thé improvement of rivers or otherwise, are in- 
dispensable to the prosperity of every community. 
These: things amount to a heavy tax, either in la- 
bor or money, upon the first emigrants who are 
compelled from necessity to construct such im- 
provements. The General Government being 
proprietor of the soil, and deriving large sums of 
money from the Territories, from the sales of pub- 
land, should be as liberal atleast toward the citi- 
zens of the Territories, as toward the citizens of 
the more favored twenty-six States. 

If, therefore, the agrarian scheme for dividing 

out the public revenue, is to be carried in Congress, 
T insist that there shall be no partiality. I insist 
that all the reasons that can be urged for a distri- 
bution of the proceeds of the public lands among 
Ahe States, and the District of Columbia, are equal- 
ly applicable to the Territories of Wiskonsan, Iowa, 
and Florida. Nay more, sir, I insist that so far as 
the prineiple of benevolence, or moral justice, are 
concerned, that the Territories bave stronger claims 
than the States, and that there is a higher obliga- 
tion resting on Cungress to provide for them. 
: Among the objections to extending the distribu- 
tion to the Territories, an objection made by the 
friends of the bill, is that, by the terms of the com- 
pacts and deeds of cession by which this Government 
acquired these lands, the Territories are excluded ; 
or, in other words, that Congress has constitutional 
power to distribute the proceeds of the pablic lands 
among the States of the Union, and this Distriet, 
bat that she has no constitut'onal power to extend 
the distribution to Wiskonsan, Iowa, and Florida! 
And this is the argument of the Senator from Con- 
necticut, [Mr. Hunrineron ] and the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cuay.] The latier, however, says 
he admits that the District has been improperly in- 
serled. 

Yes, sir, we- hear gentlemen presenting constitu- 
tional objections, founded upon the deed of cession. 
Deed of cession! deed of cession! deed of cession! 
Why, sir, what deed of cession is applicable to 
the Yerritory of lowa? Have Senators duly con- 
sidered the subject? The Territory of Iowa was 
purchased from France, is situa‘ed entirely without 
the limits of what was the old Confederation; and 
no deed of cession from the States has any applica. 
lion to it, orto the seven hundred and nine millions 
of acres of land. within its limits. 

Well, sir, how is it with Florida? Is the dispozi- 
tion by Congress of the land in that Territory de- 
pendent upon the terms of a deed of cession? No, 
sir, not atall. That Territory, like Iowa, formed 
no part of the old Confederation. It was the pro- 
perty of Spain until 1819; and none of the deeds of 
cession from the States of the Union, bave any ap- 
plication to it. So far, therefore, as Iowa and Fio- 
rida are concerned, the argumenis of gentlemen are 
sufficiently answered. Wiskensan is the on’y Ter- 
ritory to which any deed of cession could apply; 
and Lam clearly of opicicn that there is no force in 
the objection even if Wiskonsan had been part ofthe 
land ceded by Virginia. [need not now enter into the 
argument. . "Phe advocates of this bill bave them- 
selves included one Territory, this District; the bill 
has passed the “glorious House of Representa- 


fives” in this form, aod it certainly comes with a 
bad grace from that party to object to these three 
Territories, which have as many and more claims 
than this District. The power of Congress to ap- 
propriate money to the Territories is undoubted. 
And I regard the bill under- consideration as nc- 
thing more than a bill to appropriate three millions 
per annum of the public revenue. oh Wi 

The next objection stated by the Senators from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cray] and from Connecticut [Mr. 
Howntincton] is, that Congress paid the civil ex- 
penses of the Territories, erected their public 
buildings, &c. and that, therefore, they should be 
excluded. 

Well, sir, said Mr. McRosenrs, is not Congress 
paying these same expenses for tèis District? Was 
it not Congress that paid similar expenses for In- 
diana, Ohio, Illinois, Misscari, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, and Alabama, while they were 
Territories? And are you doing in this respect, 
any more for Wiskonsan, Iowa, and Florida, than 
you did for the States I have named? If itbean 
objection to giving an equal share of the proceeds 
cf the public domain to Wiskonsan, [owa, and 
Florida, because you pay their civil list, and 
erect court-houses for them, will not the same ob- 
jection exclude this District and the eight new 
States I have mentioned upon the very same 
ground? 

Sir, Congress defrayed the expenses of the terri- 
torial Government for that magnificent empire 
which was once called Northwestern Territory, for 
aboat fourteen years; of Indiana for fourteen years; 
of Hlinois for nine years; of Missouri for seventeen 
years; of Louisiana for nine years; of Arkansas 
for sixteen years; Mississippi and Alabama a 
number of years. Now, sir, this will at once con- 
vince every dispassionate man that Congress ap- 


propriated and expended much larger sums, be- 


cause for a much greater period, for the above 
States, while they were Territories, than for Wis- 
kensen and Iowa, and nearly as great for several 
of them as for Florida, 

What injustice is it, then, to object to including 
these three Territories, for a reason which, when 
analyzed, is thus shown to be totally unfounded, 
and which, ifithad any force, would apply with 
still more force to exclude the above States and 
this District, which this bill makes the special ob- 
jects of its bounty. 


Sir, Senators could not have duly considered this 
obligation, or it is not possible that they would 
nave made it. Tae party on the other side of the 
House have the majority, and may vote down the 
amendmen:, and exclude the citizens of the Territo- 
rics from what is their just right, but your whole 
party cannot give one valid reason for the act. I 
am very willing that your reasons for votirg 
against the Territories, and my reasons for voting 
in their favor, shall goto the public as they have 
keen stated, and by them we will abide the judg- 
meat of our common constituents. 


Your party has power, that is what you can 
boast of. Bat it is power acquired by accident and 
by a system of deception whica the public now begin 
to understand. And let me teil you that power: 
abused and converted into an engine of oppression, 
will not be likely to remain long with its possessors. 


Mr. ALLEN hoped the Senator from Illinois 
would medify the amendment so as to include the 
Territories that may be hereafter organized, that 
the benefits of ihis distribution might be enjozed: 
by all. There was a manifest propriety in includ- 
ing the people of these Territories. The people of 
the Territories were wualiy in humble circum- 
stances. They were induced to go from the old 
States to the Territories because, in general, they 
wd® poor. When they got there they had to 
spend some time in clearing away the earth before 
itis made productive, and they were put to the 
great expense of travelling over an extensive space 
of country, where are no roads, in order to get to 
their seats of government, and their courts of jus- 
tee. 


made their situation more trying by far thaw that 


of any other portion of the American people. He: 
did not, therefore, think, if this Govenment had: 


benefits to bestow, that it could bestow them on 


All these, and a thousand other hardships, : 


objec's more wortby than the hardy settlers of the 
erritories. ‘ 

It had been objected, however, that they had no 
right to include Territories in this distribution. 
Perhaps this was so; but, if so, it was because they 
had no right to make the distribution at all. The 
ground on which it was asserted that these Territo- 
ries were to be excluded, was, that the lands held 
by this Goverment were so held by it in trust for 
the States, as sovereigntics. That, it was admitted, 
did not apply to a large portion of the lands, which 
were acquired by purchase of this Government, 
and which are as manifestly the property of the 
United States as the navy, arsenals, and armaments 
are. 

But to take the question of the land which was 
ingluded in the deeds of cession. If. it were true, 
as had been urged on the other side of the cham- 
ber, not.only in this, but in the two preceding ses- 
sions, in which this subject had been diseussed, 
that these lands were so ceded with a condition, 
ihat after the. payment of the national debt, grow- 
ing out of the Revolutionary struggle, they were to 
inure to the States, he asked them how they were to 
inure to the States? They were to inure to the 
States, if-at all, as tovereignties; and, if so, in 
what proportion were they to inure? In an equal 
proportion, as much to one as to another State, be~ 
cause of the factof their sovereignties, without re- 
gard to the ratio of their respective population. If 
it were true that the States were taken as sovereign- 
ites, then they had an equal undivided interest in 
this soil. And if so, then the principle of distribut- 
ing the proceeds according to théir representation, 
was a false principle, aud a fraud on the small 
States. Now, he would put the question, if, after 
the payment of the old Continental debts, these 
lands were intended by the States to inure to the- 
benefit of the States of this Union as sovereignties, 
where they got the rule by which they gave to one 
of those sovereignties more of this land than 
another? Did they find it in the deeds of cession? 
Was it said in the deeds of cession, that when the 
contingency should arise, to wit, the payment of 
the Continental debt, these lands were to inure to 
the benefit of the States as sovercignties? Was it 
saidin what proportion they should so inure? No, 
it was notstated. If it inured to the States as sove- 
reignties, then it inured to them in equal propor- 
tions, because their sovereignties were equal, and 
made so by the Constitution. 

But again, if this land, by the deeds of cession, 
inured, after the paymen: of the Revolutionary 
debt, to those S ates, as sovereignties, then it inured 
to them, on the payment of the debt, without aa act 
of Congress; and they had been usurpersin every 
act for distribution subsequent to that period. If 
the lands so inured, the land, and not the money, 
arising from its sale, inured, and they had been 
usurpers in converting these lands into money, and 
then dividing it, per capita. Who authorized Con- 
gress to sell these lands? If they inured atall, they 
inured at the time the contingency happened, and 
they were then out of the power of this Govern- 
ment; and every act of this Government, in rela- 
tion to these lands, subsequently, had been a baie 
faced and inexcusable assertion of authority over 
them. i 

There was an utter absurdity and folly in any 
man’s saying that these lands inured to the Siates 
after the payment of the old Continental debt, as 
sovereignties, and were not intended to belong to 
the peopl: of the United States in their capacity of 
a Union. Sappose they divided this money, they 
divided it to the States; they observed the federa- 
tive feature of the Constitution in the division of 
the money, and that federative feature in the exist- 
ence of the States, as sovereignties; and notwith- 
standing that, they took the pcpulation of the 
States as the criterion of the amount that should 
so inure. ‘This argument was an utter falsity, 
that these lands were ever ceded with an intenticn 
of inuring to ihe States, as sovereignties, and there- 
fore there was an uiter absurdity in this claim set 
up on the part of the States:. If the States owned 
this land, they owned it in equal proportions, be- 
cause their sovereignties were equal; and by our 
Constitution, they came into this Union on the 
footing of equal sovereignties. 


Such was not the case, He maintained that this 
was but a mode in which it was atiempted to avoid 
the Constitution, and give up the public Treasery 
as the object of distribution. 


The bill contained tea percent. discrimination ° 


infavorof the new States. Now, if this land 


were ceded tothe S'ates, as sovereignties, and- 


were to inure to them as sovereignties, where dii 
they get an authority for making this discrimina- 
tion in favor of these Siates? Every feature of 
this bill contradicted the assertion of the bil, by 
which it was proposed to distribute the proceeds of 
theland. First, they contradicted it by takieg the 
ratio of representation as the criterion of distribu- 
tion, when they should take the isolated standerd 
of the sovereigaty of the States Second, by dis- 
criminating to an amount of ten per cent. in favor 
of the particular States, they also contradicted 
this principle of equal sovereignty. But he would 
ask Senators on the other side, now, to whom had 
this Government a right to make this distribution? 
Was it to the States? 

This Government was framed for the express 
purpose of enabling the action +f the Government 
to reach individuals, and not Statez:; because, under 
the old confederation it was found that the feeble- 
ness of the Government, arose from the faet, that 
the continental Congress could only act on the 
Siates. What did they propose now! It was 
true, that they collected the taxes on individuals, 
but in distribution, they disthibuted to the States, 
and not to individuals, thereby making tae laws of 
this Government apply on the sovereign States, as 
the old confederation did. 

No; he took the ground here, and it was proba- 
ble that he should submiia resolution embracing 
that principle, that this Government as the repre- 
sentative of the Siates, and peeple of this Union, 
has the unlimited and unmodified tite to ths 
land; and farther, that if they dist ibuted this mo- 
hey, they ought to distribute it as they would 
the land itself, among the people; aad not 
among the States of this Union. He put the ques~ 
tien, if it were now a proposition to distribute this 

- lasd, whether they would distribate it to the States 
or to the people? If they distributed it to the Siates, 
how would its benefits accrue? To the rich and 
poor, according to their relative amount of proper- 
ty. But the rich and poor were equally entitled to 
their respective share in this land. He maintained 
that in this Republie of ours, each citizen has an 
equal claim io the lands, and they ovght to distri- 
bute an equal proportion, without regard to the for- 
tunes ef the people, because of the fact that they 
are the owners in common of this property. 

But he would not go ferther into this subject at 
present. He dd not believe they cou!d pass this 
pill, either now or hereafter. If they irusied to the 
hereafter, he woald stake his life on the proposition 
that they would never pass it; it was too odjous in all 
its principles and details—too barcfaced an insult 
to the people of this coun'ry—too deep an outrage 
on the moral sense of this nation—too directly de- 
structive of the Constitution and institutions of 
this Government ever to meet the approbation of 
this people. And, if Senators doubted it, athough 
it carried on its face the allurements of distribu- 
tion, he was wilting to take the field within the li- 
mits of Ohio, with the strongest aud proudest of the 
opposite party on the question of dis'ributing the 
proceecs of these lands. He wouid let the subject 
pass over at this session—le! them make it an is- 
sue directly to the people, and he would meet them 
on the proposition before the people, and bind him- 
self to the direct question, and trust the honor 
and intelligence of the people of Ohio on a ques- 
tion like this. He did net believe they could pass 
this bill. 

The amendment was further advocated by 
Messrs. SEVIGR and WRIGHT, and opposed by 
Messrs. HUNTINGTON. CLAY of Kentucky, 
SMITH of Indiana, and WOODBRIDGE. 

' Mr. BUCELANAN said he should be induced 
to vote against it, in compliance with his instruc- 
{ions. 

The question was then taken on the amend- 
ment, and rejected: yeas 20, nays 26. 

And, after a session of near seven hours, the 
Senate adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Mowpay, August 9, 1€41, 
The joyrnal of Saturday having been vead— 
On motion of Mr. ADAMS, 11 was soamented as to conform 


-to the fact in relation io the Navy Pension BH which 


was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and 

not tothe Committee of Ways and Means, as therein. speci- 
ei = 

_ Mr. JONES, of Virginia, rose and said he had been request- 

ed bya public meeting of the Democratic party of the coutity 

of Fauquier, in the Siate of Virginia, to present the resolutions 

adopted by that meeting on the 26th ultimo: a request with 


whichit afforded him pleasure to. comply, as the resolutions.” 


expressed the opinions entertained by a highly respectable por- 
tion of the people of that county on the deeply interesting 
questions which had hitherto and still continued to occupy the 
attention of Congress. ‘Fhe preambie expressed, as the sense 
ofthe meeting, that the present extra session of Congress. was 
not called for or justified by any of the reasons which had been 
urged in its support. The resolutions remonstrated in strong 
and forcible terms against the passage ofany Jaw for the esta- 
blishtment of a National Bank, whether under the title of the 
United States Bank, Government Bank, or Fiscal Agent, and 
wiether said bank shall be located in the District of Columbia 
or elsewhere, against the passage of any law for the distribu- 
tion of the proceeds of the sales of the public lands; againstan 
atone of the tarif, and against the creation ofa national 
ebt. 

‘The resolutions expressed the strong and decided opposition 
of the meeting to all those measures—an opposition which he 
believed was not less. strong or decided with the Democratic 
party throughout the Union. 

Mr. J. said as there was no subject now pending before any 
committee of the House to which these resolutions referred, he 
moved that they be laid cn the table, and printed, 

Mr. POWELL xemarked that, inasmuch as the resolutions 
presented came from the district which he had the honor to 
represent, he felt himself in duty bound to effer some expla- 
nations thereon, that the House might be fairly possessed of 
the extent of the claim of those resolutions to be received as an 
expression of public opinion in the quarter from whence they 
came. 

Mr. .P. remarked that as to the respectability of the meet- 
ing he had no doubt on that point; he perceived the names 
of aighly respectable gentlemen connected with it; but, if he 
was correctly informed, the meeting from which these resolu- 
tions emanated was the result of a call of the Democracy for 
the purpose upon which they acted; that the meeting was 
held accordingly at the court-liouse of that large county, and at 
court time; and that the number who felt so far interested 
in the matter as to give their attendance amounted te thirty- 
three; and of that number there assembled, three distinguish- 
ed gentlemen of the Democratic party openly and ably opposed 
the doctrine of repeal as applied to charters. Mr. P. remark- 
ed that it was as to this doctrine of the resolutions that he had 
thought it necessary to speak; as to the other topics of which 
they treat, he had nothiry to say; they embraced the common 
principles of the party, and, as such, they might pass for what 
they were worth. But, as to this modern cry of repeal, he 
could not permit an impression to be made that itcould find 
toleration in his district, even with the great body of the De- 
mocratis party; but for this he was not authorized to speak. 
Certain he was that in the district at large, of which Fauquier 
constituted a part, a doctrine so disorganizing would find litte 
favor—a doctrine going to the violation of public faith, and all 
the principles upon which property rests its security, and up 
rooting the fundamental principles of society. Mr. P. there- 
fore, in the name of the Commonwealth of Virginia at large, 
and of his own district in particular, repudiated such doc- 
trines. However they might flourish elsewhere, he was well 
assured that in the ancient Commonwealth of Virginia, the 
land of steady principles, they would take no roo’, and find no 
favor. 

Mr. GOGGIN then inquired of his colleague [Mr. PowsLL] 
whether one ofthe gentlemen alluded to by-him as opposing the 
resolutions was not a Siate Senator of the warty opposed aiso to 
the present Administration. Mr. G said he asked tor inform- 
tion, as he was unacquainted in the county. : 

Mr. POWELL replied, that such he understood to be the fact, 
and that the gentleman alluded to jusly enjoyed the high esti- 
mation of his party and of society at large. 

The resolutions were then laid on the table. 

And the question recurring on the motion to print— 

Mr CUSHING moved to lay that motion on the table. 

Mr. INGERSOLL asked the yeas and nays, which were or- 
dered; and, being taken, were—yeas 107, nays 76. 

So the motion to print was laidon the table. R 

Op leave given, Mr. WARREN pre ented a petition from 
many ci wof Alby, a, praying for the passage of a 
bankrupt law a! the presen sion of Congress applying to all 
classes of persons. : w ; 

Mr. DAWSON (also on leave given) presented petitions in 
favor of the bankrupt law from several hundred citizens ofthe 
city of Augusta, and county of Richmond, in the State of Geor- 
gia. Also, from the citizens of Darien, and county of Mein- 
tosh, inthe same State. Aiso froma large number of citizens 
of the city of New York; which were referred to the Commitee 
of the Whole on the state of the Unian. ae 

Mr. OWSLEY of Kentucky proposed to offer a joint re- 
solution, providing Cif the Senate concur) far the final ad- 
journment of this Mouse on Wednesday, the 18th day of Au- 


ust, Pa 
£ Mr. UNDERWOOD hoped that, by general consent, all re- 
solutions which members might desire to offer would be re- 


ceived. H g 
Mr. FILLMORS inquired of the Speaker whether the resolu- 
tion of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. OwsLEY] was in or- 


der at this time? A 
“The SPEAKER said it could only be received by general con 


eM, FILLMORE then said he objected. He would object to 
any resolution of ihe king unti! some disposition had been made 
of the general bankrupt law, | i 

So the resolution, being objected to, was not received. 

Mr. PICKENS inquired of the Speaker what was the order 
of business? 


The SPEAKER saidthat the regular business was the call of 


sates for resolutions. i 
EE BROWN of Philadelphia, on leave, presented a meme- 
rial (the purport of which was not heard by the Reporter.) 


x 
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A Other members asked a similar: privilegep;which 
wseil. Saga wath 
‘Mr. THOMPSON of Indiana asked leave. to. 
from the Commitee for the District of Columbia. 
Objection was made. WRK 
The States were then called in their order-for resolution: 
A resolution was offered by Mr. ADAMS, of which, (byssome 
accidental cireumstance,) no copy could be obtaliied,.2: 3 
Mc. TILLINGHAST offered to present certaimjoint texolu- 
tions from the Legislature of Rhode Island; (he: purport-of 
which was not stated, or not heard.) ee $ 
Mr. TURNEY objected. R: 
The SPEAKER said that resolutions of State Legisiahtt 
were not poperly in order at ‘this time, but:.om..petition 


Mr. FERRIS offered the following resolution; which, giving 
tise to debate, was ordered to lie over. Lo Pace ea 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be:directed toin- 
form this ‘House, at the commencement of the: nextséesion of 
Congress, what measures bave been taken to carry-into‘effect - 
the act of the 3d of March, 1835, authorizing the construction 
of a dry dock in the harbor of New York’ or ‘its: adjacent 
walers, ng : yong aY 

Mr. CHARLES BROWN of Pennsylvania offered the:fol- 
lowing resolution; which, giving rise to-desate, was orderedto 

ie over. DN G DAW 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury: be requested 
to furnish to this House, at the commencement Of its‘ nextar 
s'on, astatement, showing the quantity of foreign coalaimport. 
ed into the United States during the years 1838; 1889, 
where from, at what port received, and what’ 
was charged thereon. i e : 

‘Also, to inquire into the manner foreign coals are inewsirred 
at the different ports of the United States, with reference-to the 
imposition of the duties chargeable thereon, and-Yeport t.this 
House whether the same is uniform and according. tw daw; 
and if not, what further legislation, if any, in his opinion, is 
necessary to a more uniform measurement, -and” eiforde- 
ment ofthe laws providing for the payment cfiduties on fo. 
reign coals. Tanak URR 

In pursuance of notice heretofore given— 

Mr. W. W. IRWIN asked and obtained leave to’in 
billto provide the means of payment for seven sites f 
Hospitals in the Western States, purcha‘ed in pursua: 
act of3d March, 1837, eae 

On motion of Mr. 1. the bill, having been read: twice 
tle, was referred tothe Committee of Ways and Mea 

Mr. SNYDER offered the following resolution; which 
rise to debate, was ordered to lie over: eed 

Resolved, That herea fier no appropriation shall be made 
any new work, or forthe repair of any fort, fortress, armor: 
building, or improvement ot any kind for the use of the Un'ted 
States, until the Engineer or proper officer under whose, ŝü per- 
vision said improvementshall come, shall first make out plans 
and specifications of said work, with an estimate of the “whole 
expense, one copy to be filed in the Clerk’s office, and the 
in the Departmen of State, to which said’ work a propriately 
belongs. Andsaid engineer or officer shall advertise the wor 
tobe done in three newspapers in each State, for the. ap: 
four weeks, one paper to be printed at the capital ori 
in which the laws of the United States ate publ 
other two in the counties nearest the work to be do) 
proposals shall be filed, and the work let to the low¢ 
ble bidder; all which said accounts shall be settled in’ 


way. oe 

Andthe House shall appoint, by ballot, a standing ‘commit. 
tee of nine members, but one to be taken from a State, Whose 
duty it shall ve, when required by Congress, to aud AR ac- 
counts of expenditure of public moneys in accordance with the 
plan. specification, and allotment of said work, 4 


pits 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Maryland offered the following. resolu- 
tion; which, giving rise to debate, was ordered to lie overs 

Resolved, ‘Yhat the Commitee of Ways and :Means:be in» . 
structed to inquire into the expediency of appropriating a:sum 
of money, to be expended (if in: the judgment of; the President 
of the United States it shall be or may become necessary)‘in 
making provision to place the port of Havrede- Graces: inthe 
State of Maryland, in a state of security from-foreign assanit. 

My. WISE said he had just been requested by ‘an OffiveFof 
the United States with one leg to offer the following’ re 
tion: ` 

Resolved, That all commissioned officers and privates- of 
the Army and Navy of the United States, who have lost atiwb 
in the service of their country, be, and are hereby, allowed the 
privilege of admission to the lobby of this House. 4 

[Cries of “Ay, ay?—“No, no”) 

Mr. BRIGGS. The resolution changesa rule of the House. 

The SPEAKER. i can only be entertained by unanimous 
consent. ee 

Mr. KEIM said ke supposed the resolution, if it gave rise to 
debate, must lic over. 

Mr. WISE. It canbe entertained by unanimousconsent, E 
hope no objection will be raised. fare me 

Mr. KEIM. [object to the resolution, unless itis go modified 
as to admit rank and file together. j 

The resolution was again read, 

Mr. BRI -GS. Ifthey have received the thanks of Congress, 
they are entiiled now to come on the floor, 

Mr. ARNOLD suggested that the resolution should be so 
modifed as to admit private soldiers. 5 

Mr. WISE was willing so to modify the resolution, he said, 
as to embrace “allsoldiets who had lost-their limbs.” i 

Mr. ADAMS inquired of the Segaxer whether the resolution 
did not, asa matter of course, lie over? 

The SPEAKER said it must He over if there was not una- 
nimoys consent. Fae 

Mr. ADAMS. Then I desire it to goover. I think the reso- 
lution, if adopted at all, should be modified. 

A voice. I has been modified. . i 

Mr. ADAMS. Ves; but there are other modifications that I 
should desireto make. - r é 

So the resolution was ordered to lie ovet. g 

Mr. HOPKINS offered the following resolution; which wag 
adopted: r WSA 

Resolved, That the Postmaster General be required to inform 
this House, with as little delay as practicable, how much of the 
appropriation of $125,000 for the construction of the new Post 
Office building, made forthe year 1841, remams unexpended, 

Mr. GILMER, from the Select Commitice-on Reuerichment, 
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‘offered:the following resolution, which, giving; rise to debate, 
wasordered to He over: - oe 
Resolved, That the chairman of the- Committee” on’ Re- 
trenchment: ask leave of the Hoúse to sit during the recess of 
ongress, and the committee have power to sent for persons 
and papers, and to report at the next session hy bill or other- 


ise, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD offered the. following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War. be required to report 
to this House, at the next session of Congress, the number of 
fortifications within. the United States, showing, in tabular 
form, the amounts.expended during each year of the Jast three 
Congresses, in the construction or repairs of each; the amount 
expended from and after the4th of March last up tothe latest 
period prior to the report which may be practicable; the 
amount estimated as necessary to complete the construction or 
repair of those yet unfinished, and the whole. expenditure on 
those finished; the number of guns which are to be employed 
at each fortification when completed, the number of workmen, 
annually employed upon each fortification, and the amount of 
wages paid then by the month or year; and the number of 
men which will be required to man such fortifications in time 
of peace, and also in time of war; and that he further report the 
manner in which the contracts for supplies of materials to.con- 
struct such fortifications are or have been made, and whether 
they are let to the lowest bidder, upon advertisement, or in 
what other mode are the supplies furnished, and the cost of 
the principal timber, per cubic foot, used in constructing the 
fortification; and likewise the cost or price of sione, brick, or 
other principal materials used. 

Mr. FILLMORE suggested 10 Mr. U. soto modify the resolu- 

| tion as to include “the expense of those fortifications that have 
been completed.” , . 

Mr. UNDERWOOD accepted the modification. 

And the resolution, as modified, was adopted. 

_ Mr. POPE offered the following resolution, which, giving 
ise to debate, was ordered to lie over: 

Resolved, Thatthe Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads be instructed to inquire into the expediency of establish- 
ing a mail route, the mail to be carried in stage “oaches, from 
Bardstown, in Nelson county, in Kentucky, to Glasgow, in Bar- 
ren county, 1n the same State, aad thence to Nashville. 

Mr. MASON of Obio offered the following resolution, which, 
giving rise to debate, was ordered to lie over: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to 
Jay before this House, as carly as practicable at the next session 
of Congress, a statement showing— 

First. The estimated cost and quantity of the lands actually 
ceded by Indians to the United States, exclusive of the lands 
reserved for or subsequently granted to Indians. 

The amount paid out of the Treasury on account of salaries 
and contingent expenses of the General Land Office, and the 
local land offices, separately. 

The estimated amount paid out of the Treasury on acconnt 
of salaries and contingent expenses at the surveyors’ offices, 
on account of the sold portion of the public lands. 

The amount paid out of the proceeds of the public lands, 
while in the hands of the receivers, on account of the salaries 
and contingentexpenses of the laud offices, 

The estimated umount paid for surveying such portions of 
the public lands as have been sold Gr otherwise disposed of. 

The amount pail to the State of Georgia, and tor the liquida- 
tion of claimsarising out of the laws of the United States, 

The amount paid out of the Treasary in consequence of the 
purchase of Louisiana and Florida, for the principal and inte- 

` rest separately, 

The amount paid to the several States, ov set apart as being 
the 2, 3, and 5 per cent. funds. i 

The estimated cust and quantity of the lands reserved for 

_ Indians, or those granted to them in lieu of, oras part compen- 
reion for, the lands ceded by them to the Onited States sepa- 
rately. 

Second: The amount paid by the purchas 
lands; showing how much was paid in money, 
in military warrants, stocks, evidences ef public 
scrip, respectively. 

The amount of interest on the sums apuually paid into the 
Treasury forthe publie lands, and the interest on the sums an- 
nually paid in land warrants or military ser J 

The quantity and estimated valuo, at the miniainm price per 
acre, of the lands granted to the several States for the purposes 
of education, roads, canals, &c. 

The quantity and estimated value, at thoouinimum price per 
acre, of the lands granted or set apart tor bounties to the officers 
and soldiers of the Revolutionary and laie wars. 

The quantity and estimated value, at the minimum price per 
acre, of the lands granted to individuals or companies, other 
than the confirmation of the ordinary private claims. 

The quantity and estimated value ofthe lands reserved for, 
and granted to, Indian individuals, or to tribes, in Heu of the 
lands ceded by them to the United States, separately. 

Third. The estimated amount paid for sal and contin- 
„gent expenses of the offices of Surveyors Generai, and for sur- 
veying such portions of the public lands as have not been sold 
by the United States, separately. - 

The estimated quantity surveyed and unsck!, and the quanti- 
ty ceded and not surveyed. , 

Fourth. The amounts annually paid into the Treasury 
out of the duties accruing at the ports of New Orleans and 
Mobile, and in Michigan, and the interest oi the payments so 
made. > 

Also, statements showing in detail, aud under each treaty, 
the costand quantity of the lands “ceded to the United Siaics, 
exclusive of the lands reserved and subsequently granted to In- 
dians,” and those “reserved for indians, or granted in ijeu of the 
lands ceded by them.” 

Mr. CALVARY MORRIS offered the folowing resolution, 
which, giving rise to debate, was ordered to lie over: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Unated States of America in Cong: a That 
all letters and packets, weighing two ounce jer 
by post, to and from Mrs. iarrison, relic of 
Henry Harrison, be conveyed free of posta: 
tural life, 

Mr. GIDDINGS offered the {ollowir 
adopted: 

Resolved, That the President be requested to ivansmit to this 
House, as early in the nextsessivn as may be convenient. ail 
evidences in his possession (not heretofore curmiunicated) re- 
apecting the origin of the Seminole war, toger.et with a hist of 


all slaves captured during said war by the troops engaged in 


ors of the public 
1 how much 
tebi, and land 


ring ber na- 


resolision, which was 
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the service of the United States in Florida; the amount paid 
for the captureof such slaves, (if any,) and the manner in 
which said slaves have been disposed of since their capture. 
Mr. MOORE of Louisiana offered the following.resolutiun, 
which, giving rise to debate, was ordered to fie over: _ 
Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of establishing a port of entry on 


Red River, either a Natchitochesor Shrevesport, and of allow- -` 


ing the benefit of drawback on cotton imported inland from 
Texas, when exported, and on foreign goods exported inland 


to Texas and Mexivo. 


By general. consent, the SPEAKER laid before the House 


certain depositions in the case of the contested election from 
Virginia; which were referred to, the Committee on Elections. 

‘Fhe committees were then called in their order for reports, 

Mr. DAWSON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
reported a bill making further provision for whe suppression 
of Indian hostilities in Florida. g 

The biil having been read twice by its title— 

Mr. DAWSON, remarking that it contained no appropria. 
tion, and thatitsobject was mercly to continue in force certain 
provisions of the actof 1836, which had expired, (being a Dill 
authorizing the President to ca!) out additional volunteers,) and 
therefore did not require Commitment, moved that the bill be 
put on its third reading. 

After a moments conversation between Messrs. McK AY and 
DAWSON, the bill was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, from the Committee for the District of 
Columbia, reported, with an amendment, the Senate bill in re- 
Jation to the District Banks. Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, from the same committee, reported a 
bill to authorize the recovery of fines and forfeitures incurred 
under the charter laws and ordinances of Georgetown, before 
justices of (he peace. . 

The bill having been read twice, Mr, U. after briefly explain- 
ing the provisions thereof, moved that it be put on its third 
reading at this time. 

And, no objection being made, the bill was read a third ume 
and passed. 

Mr. ‘THOMPSON of Indiana, from the Committee for the 
District of Columbia, made a report on the subject of Pennsyl- 
yania avenue, (in relation to which subject a bill had been here- 
tofure reported. 

The report (without being read) was laid on the table and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. TILOMPSON, from the same committee, made a report 
on the subject of the repairs of the Potomac bridge, Cin relation 
to which subject also a bill had been heretofore reported.) 

The report (without being read) was laid on the table, and or- 
dered to be printed, 

Mr. CUSHING, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, re- 
ported, with an amendment, the Senate bill (heretofore referred 
to that committee) entitled “An act to amend an act entitled an 
act to carry into effect the convention between the United States 
and the Mexican Republic.” 

Mr. ©, stated that the amendment proposed by the com- 
mittee was to strike out the enacting clause of the bill. 

Mr. WELLER. Thatis considerable of an amendment, I 
should say. 

On the suggestion of Mr. WISE (as the Reporter understood) 
the bill lies upon the table. i 

Petitions and memorials (on leave) were presented by the fol- 
lowing members, and were appropriately referred: 

Mr. UNDERWOOD of Kentucky. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT of New York. 

Mr. RANDOLPH of New Jersey. 

Mr, WCO of New York. 

Mr. SMITH of Connecticut. 

REP AL OF THE SUB-TREASURY LAW. 

The wifinished business of Saturday was tie bul from the 

tenate repealing the actcommonty known as the Sub-'freasu- 
ry fav, as the said bill had been proposed to be amended by the 
Select Committee appointed by this House on the subject of the 
CUPLeucy. 
Mr. PICKENS rose in opposition to the bill, which, as well 
sits antagonist moasure, a Bank of the United States, he consi- 
dered as involving priaciples deeply affecting the distribution 
of wealth and the wages of labor. Aflera word of commenta. 
tion on the Sub-Freasury bill, he laid down the general princi- 
ple, that nothing so much disturbet the currency and ex- 
changes of a country as the use of Government credits of any 
kind, directly or indirectly. He bad advocated the Sub-Lreasu- 
ry system chiefly because it absiracted Government credit from 
tho business concerns of the country. 

Me. P. then traced the erect of the system he opposed from 
the year 1833 to 1837; insisting that the exportation of Govern- 
ment credits to Europe had brought back not money, butan 
inundation of European manufactures, which came in compe- 
tition with our own domestic labor. The catastrophe in 1837 
had put a stop io this; insomuch that, while the imports of 
1839-40 had been 105 millions, the exports had been 13t mil- 
lious: the balance going to pay the interestand part of the prin- 
cipalof our foreign debi; while but a year beture the imports 
had been 150 millions, and exceeded the exports by 56 millions. 
This, alone, was enough to derange the currency and ex- 
changes of the country. 

Mr. P. alverting to the Joan of twelve millions, and the crea- 
tion of bunk stock, together with the distribution bill, prophe 
that the result would be a repetition of the same measures 
É 1 flooded the country with foreign goods, and, instead of 
regulating, would disturb and derange currency and -xchan 

{le appealed to gentlemen from Connecticutand Pennsy 
ia, whether they weuld standsuch a mass‘o! foreign competi 
Capitalists would get control cf the Government credit 
y had iately had of State credit, aed corporation credit. 
But it would be that class of capitalists whose capital, being 
chiefly invested in stocks, was moveable, and couldeasily be 
transterred into anew chanel. These would come in compe 
tition with those whose capital, being in lands and in factories, 
was fixed, and could not be withdrawn frem its existing invest 
ment. ‘The effect would be, al first, to produce a fictitious and 
deceptive appearance of prosperity; but this would be quickly 
succeeded by reaction, and a proportionate condition of mercan- 
tile distress and embarrassment. i 

Mr. P. then proceeded to contrast the circumstances under 
which the previous national banks had been created with those- 
of the conntry at this time, arguing to show that, if a bank 
should be established now, foreign exchange would be agains: 


the country; and if Government did not interpose to aid the 


bank, by creating some sort of exchequer bills, it would not 
stand six months. This, he said, the people never wouid coun: 
tenance or tolerate. He went into some statistical statements, 
showing what had been the course of the last bank, and what 
had led to its ruin. He did not spare the Pennsylvania bank, 


- which he designated as a : harnel house of corruption, disgust- 


ing and revolting to behold. ahs 
“He next went into the alleged power of a National Bank to 
regulate exchanges, which he utterly denied. The true mean 


’ ing ofexchange was the difference between cash and the value 


ofa bill drawn upon a particular poist; but, inthe modern use 
of the term, it had come to be considered as merely the differ- 
ence between bank notes of diferent banks. Thus in Savan- 
nah there: were banks which paid, and other banks which did 
not pay specie, and the difference in the-value of their notes 
was called exchange. It wasa mere absurdity so to call it, 
andthe argument builded on it was a mere’ catchpenny argu- 
ment. 

In confirmation of his position that the United States Bank 
never did, inthis modern sense, equalize the exchanges of 
the county, Mr. P. qnoted a long table in detail showing the 
rates of exchange ia different years during the lifetime of the 
bank. He insisted that neither a National Bank, nor the Go 
yerument itself, norany other power on earth could or ever 
had regulated exchange, but the course oftrade, which was as 
irresistible and uncontrollable as the laws of Nature; but be- 
ing itself controlled: by the relation of demand to supply. He 
traced the contrary idea to the English financiers, and their in- 
ferences from the operations of the Bank of England; but gave 
it as his opinion that there never nad been a greater fallacy. 
Ie relied much on the fact that while the Bank of England 
had increased her bullion nine millions in 1813, yet-the course 
of foreign exchange had been steadily against the bank. ‘The 
theory assumed many things which were not true, but were 
on the Sontrary impossible: such as, that the course of trade, 
the state of the tariff, and the amount of products in foreign 
countries remained always the same. Even when England was 
importing grain from abroad, exchange remained against 

er. 

But ifa National Bank could regulate domestic exchange, 
how could itdo it? As it hadin 1819, 720, and 21, by breaking 
all the Southern banks, that it might concentrate all the specie 
ofthe country in itsown vaults? Such must again be the in- 
evitable effect of a central bank, with branches im the States. 
Le quoted a letter of Mr. Biddle’s to a committee of Congress 
in 1832. He insisted that the apparent equalization of ex- 
changes was deceptive, and the mere effect of transferring bro- 
kerage from private counters to the counters of the branch 
banks, while labor felt no benefit from the operation, 

Mr. P. now wentinto a history of the causes ofthe revul- 
sion in bnsiness which occurred in 1837; which he traced, not 
to any war of the Government against the Bank of the United 
States, but to the course pursued by the Bank of England in 
first extending her credits over this country and then suddenly 
increasing her bullion four millions and curtailing her dis- 
counts eight millions; thus withdrawing sixty millions of dol- 
lars in asingle year from theamount.of circulation. In addi- 
tion to this had come the effect of the deposite distribution bill, 
which aggravated the eviland precipitated the catastrophe. 
That it was not owing to the Sub-Treasury, he insisted, was 
proved by the fact that the same and greater distress was ex- 
pericnced simultaneously in England and also in some parts of 
the continent. 


Mr. P. inveighed with some vehemence against the plan of 
the Fiscal Bank, asa political measure and a Treasury Bank, 
as a monster god, engendered in fraud and brought forth in cor- 
ruption, and avowed his determination never to bow in worship 
before such a horrid idol, Neither would the’ country; they 
would give all vested rights to the winds, tear up all parchment 
edicts to threads, and trample them under their feet; but never, 
never could or would they submit to so vilea compound of 
fraud and iniquity as was now proposed to be forced upon their 
necks, 


Mr. HUNT next obtained the floor, and went into a speech in 
gapportof the bill, in which he tvok a retrospective view of the 
rise and progress of the Sub-Treasury bill, from 1837 down to 
the present tine, 

Iie hal constantly, and from the first, protested against and 
opposed it; and he now thanked a merciful Providence that he 
had been spared, as he hoped, to see the final repeal of so odious 
a measure of ignorance and tyranny, within one year after its 
birth had heen celebrated by the firing of cannon, and hailed as 
athird De laration of Independence. 

Mr. H. insisted that its condemnation had been pronounced 
by the whole American people—the Sub-Treasury having been 
made a distinct issue throughout the country at the late Presi- 
dential election. 


Mr. MERIWETHER adverted to some of the remarks of the 
gentleman from New York, (Mr. Hunt] and the gentleman 
from South Carolina, (Mr. Pickens} and also to those of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. INGERSOLL] made a few 
days since. X 

Hethen went onto say that he would now, without taking up 
the time of the Hous? in referring to the cross-road speeches 
and the hard cider arguments which the gentleman from South 
Carolina was so fond of citing on all occasions, proceed to give 
some of his views on the subjectthen before them—the repeal 
of the Sub-Treasury. , 

He would say, at oncs, that he was in favor ofthe proposition, 
and he expressed his utter inability to discover how the friends 
of the Sub-Treasury came to the conclusion that it was a mea- 
sure separating the Bank from the “tate. For his own part, he 
had never been able to perceive it; but, on the contrary, regard- 
ed it ina light exactly the reverse. 

He next proceeded to cite from the report of Secretary 
Woodbury, made at the last session of Congress, for the pur- 
pose of showing that there was scarcely a bank in the country 
with which the Government was not most closely and intimate: 
ly connected, and. that they had greatly increased in numbers 
of late years. 

He contended that the Sub-Treasury rendered it almost im- 
possible for the Government to shake off these mushroom in- 
stitutions, which had sprung into existence ever since the war 
had been commenced upon the currency. He next entered 


‘into some siatements to show the great expense incurred under 


this system in the collection and disbursement of the revenue. 
He condemned the Suh-Treasury as not answering the erds 
and purposes which its advocates had claimed for it, when it 
became the law of the land; and he pronounced it as a humbug 
of the veriest kind; which had been forced upon the country by 
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palming upon this House a representation from a whole State 
that had not been elected by the people. 

Mr. STEENROD next addressed the House in an able and 
argumentative speech, in opposition to the bill, in the course 
of which he showed the inconsistencies of the Whig party, 
and contrasted their professions before the late elections with 
their practices since. He took a view of the abuses and cor- 
ruptions of the paper system, and particularly those of the late 
Bank of the United States, contrasting them with the sound 
and healthful operations of the Constitutional Treasury, which 


he contended had performedall that had been promised for it. . 


A fall report of Mr. Sreenrop’s speech will be given in a few 
ays. i 

He was followed by Mr. HASTINGS of Ohio, who made a 
speech on thesame side. x 

Mr. GIDvINGS said that during the last eight months 
which this House had been engaged in legislation, more ihan 

. twe of those months had been spent in discussing this question 
ofthe Sub-Treasury and itsantagonist measure. Xu that time, 
something more than a hundred and two speeches, he believed, 
had been made and published, and by hundreds of thousands 
sent forth to the people. He believed he would now better 
subserve the interests of those who sent him here by endeavor- 
ing to bring the debate to a close than by making a speech. He 
therefore cailed for the previous question. 

Mr. WELLER moved a call of the House. 

à Mr. JOHN T. MASON moved an adjournment; but with- 

rew it. . 

Mr. HALSTED renewed the motion, and asked the yeas 
and nays; which were ordered, and, being taken, were—yeas 
62, nays 95. 7 

So the House refused to adjourn. 

Mr. LEWIS WILLIAMS asked the yeas and nays on the 
motion that there be a call of the House; which were ordered, 
and, being taken, were—yeas 101, nays 77, 

So the call was ordered, 

And the roll being called, 178 members answered to their 
names. 

Andthe names of the absentees having been called, 206 mem- 
bers appeared tobe present. 

All further proceedings were then suspended. 

Andthe question recurring on seconding the demand for the 
previous question— 

Nr WILLIAMS of Maryland made the following point of 
order: 

“That a due observance of parliamentary law and practice, 
not inconsistent with the standing rules of this House, reqnires 
thatevery bill shall be reud through, by paragraghs, ror 
AMENDMENT, at least once, before the question shall be put 
whether itshal] be read a third time; and that the bill entitled 
‘An act to repeal,’ &c. not having been so read, the previous 
question cannot now properly apply.” 

The SPEAKER overruled the point. 

Mr. WILLIAMS asked if it was in order to make some re- 
marks on this point. 

The SPEAKER decided that it was not in order, the previous 
question having been called. 

Mr. WILLIAMS appeaied from the decision. 
moe decision, by yeas 149, nays 20, was sustained by the 

ouse. 

The motion for the previous question was then seconded. 

And the main question was ordered to be taken. 

And the main question, being on agreeing to the amendment 
of the select committee of this House, was decided in the af- 
firmative. 

So ihe amendment (of which the Reporter has not a copy) was 
agreed to, 

“The bill, as amended, wasthen ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading. : : 

And having been ordered to a third reading now, the bill, by 
the following vote, wus passed: 

YEAs--Messrs. Adams, Allen, Landat W. Andrews, S. 
J. Andrews, Arnold, Aycrigg, Babcock, Baker, Barnard, Bar- 
ton, Birdseye, Black, Blair, Boardman, Borden, Botts, Briggs, 
Brockway, Bronson, M+ Brown, J. Beown, Burnell, W. Buter 
Calhoun, J. Campbell, Williany B. Campbell, Thomas J. Camp- 
bell, Caruthers, Childs, Chittenden, John ©. Clark, Staley N, 
Clark, Cowen, Cranston, Cravens, Cushing, Garrett Davis, Wil- 
liam C. Dawson, Deberry, John Kdwards, Everett, Fessenden, 
Fillmore, A. Lawrence Foster, Thomas F. Foster, Gamble, 
Geniry, Giddings, Gilmer, Goggin, Patrick G. Goode, Graham, 
Green, Greig, Habersham, Hall, Halsted, William S. Hastings, 
Henry, Howard, Hudson, Hunt, James Irvin, William W. Ir- 
win, James, W. C. Johnson, Isaac D. Jones, John P. Kennedy, 
King, Lane, Lawrence, Linn, Mallory, Thomas F. Marshall, 
Samson Mason, Mathiot, Mattocks, Maxwell, Maynard, Meri- 
wether, Moore, Morgan, Morris, Morrow, Nisbet, Osborne, 
Owsley, Pearce, Pendleton, Pope, Powell, Proifit, Ramsey, 
Benjamin Randall, Randolph, Rayner, Rencher, Ridgway, 
Rodney, Russell, Saltonstall, Sergeant, Shepperd, Simonton, 
Slade, Smith, Stanly, Stokeley, Stratton, Stuart, Summers, 
Taliaferro, John B. Thompson, Richard W. Thompson, Til- 
linghast, Poland, Fomlimson, Triplett, Trumbull, Underwood, 
Van Rensselaer, Wallace, Warren, Washington, Edward D. 
White, Joseph L. White, Thomas W, Williams, Lewis Wil- 
liams, Christopher H. Williams, Joseph L. Willams, Win- 
throp. Yorke, Augustus Young, and John Young—134. , 

NAYS—Messrs. Arrington, Atherton, Banks. Beeson, Bid- 
lack, Bowne, Boyd, Aaron V. Brown, Charles Brown, Burke, 
Sampson H. Butler, William O. Butler, Green W. Cahiwell, 
Patrick ©. Caldwell, Cary, Chapman, Clifford, Clinton, Coles, 
Cross, Daniel, Richard D. Davis, John B. Dawson, Dean, Doan, 
Doig, John C. Edwards, Egbert, Ferris, John G. Floyd, Charles 
‘A. Floyd, Fornance, William O. Goode, Gordon, Gustine, Har- 
tis, John Hastings, Hays, Holmes, Hopkins, Houck, Houston, 
Hubard, Hunter, Ingersoll, Jack, Cave Johnson, John W. Jones, 
Keim, Andrew Kennedy, Lewis, Littlefield, Lowell, Abraham 
McClellan, Robert McClellau, McKay, Marchand, Alfred Mar- 
shail, John Thompson Mason, Mathews. Medill, Miler, Oliver, 
Parmenter, Patridge, Payne, Pickens, Plumer, Reding, Riggs, 
Rogers, Roosevelt, Saunders, Shaw, Shields, Snyder, Sprigg, 
Steenrod, Turney, Van Buren, Ward, Watterson, Weller, West- 
brook, James W. Wiliams, and Wood -—87. A 

Mr. HALSTED moved a reconsideration of the vote just 
taken. 
i&Mr. H. said he had long been endeavoring to obtain the floor 
in order to make some remarks on the manner in which. the 
Sub. Treasury bill had passed.. He wished to show to the coun- 
try that it was passed in consequence of the tyrannical act of 
the majority of the House depriving the legally qualified mem- 
hers of the State of New Jersey of their rights on that floor. 


Mr. H. was proceeding amidst repeated interruptions and calls 
to order, when he finaliy yielded the fluor, as he said, at the so- 
licitation of his friends, and saying that he would take some 
other opportunity of speaking on the subject of the injustice 
that had been done the New Jersey certificate members. Mr. H. 
then withdrew his motion for reconsideration. 

Mr. SHIELDS ro e and obtained the fioor, and amid cries of 
order, order, said he wished to ask the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Hausrep] one question, and would be obliged to 
bim for an answer. Would he rise up and say to the House 
and the country, that he andhis colleagues, who were rejected 
by the House of Representatives, had heen elected by a legal 
majority of the voters of New Jersey. 

Mr. HALSTED made no reply. 

Mr. J. C. CLARK renewed the motion fur reconsideration, 
and demanded the previous question; which was seconded. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of South Carolina requested the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CLARK] to withdraw his motion for the 
previous question, in order that he might make an inquiry of 
the gendeman from New Jersey (Mr. Haustep.] The inquiry 
which Mr. C. wished to make, was this: Did not the gentleman 
{Mr Haxsrep] and his associates, in the last election for 
Congress in New Jersey, run behind their party; and did not 
their competitors, the bemocratic candidates for Congress, run 
before theirs? If this was the case, Mr. C. thought it afforded 
avery good commentary upon the remarks which the geptie- 
man had just made, and might be regarded as a verdict of the 
people of New Jersey, in support of the fina] decision of the 
last House of Representatives, on the celebrated contested 
election from that State. % 

{Here the cries were so loud as to prevent Mr. C. from being 
heard, and he took his seat. } 

The main question (which was on the reconsideration) was 
ordered to be taken; and, being taken, was decided in the ne- 

ative. 
4 So the vote was not reconsidered. 
And then, at half past six, the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE, 
Turspay, August 10, 1841. 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana presented a petition of 
captains and owners of steamboats and others, in- 
terested in the trade and prosperity of the whole 
country generally, and particularly of the Western 
States, very numerously signed, in favor of the 
improvement of the navigation ef the Ohio river, 
at the falls, by the construction of the canal on the 
Indiana side of the river. 


Mr. Smrru said he had had the pleasure of sub- 
mitting petitions and resolutions atthe last aud 
present sessio:s of Congress on the same subject. 
The Senator from Missouri (Mr. Benton] had in- 
troduced resolutions of inquiry in relation to the 
improvement of that obstruction, and much infor- 
mation had been collected. Mr. S. well knew 
that nothing coull be done on the subject at the 
preseni session; but he desired to lay the petition 
on the table, that it might be referred, at the ear- 
liest period of the next session, tothe appropriate 
committee. He thought the object one of great 
national imporiance, as it was essential to the 
prosperity of the commerce cf the whole West 
that the obstruction at the falls should be effectu- 
ally overcome, with the leas! possible burden to 
that commerce, upon whieh, at this time, the ex- 
actions are enormous, The petition was, on his 
montion, laid upon the table. 

On mction of Mr. EVANS, two hundred copies 
of House bill reiaticg to duties and drawbacks 
were ordered to be printed. 

Mr. TALLMADGE presented a memorial, (the 
contents of which were not beard.) 

Mr. BENTON moved to take up the docuinent 
presented by him some mornings since, containing 
ihe proceedings of tae meeting at Fauquier coun- 
ty, Which had created the debate on ibe point of 
order and appeals from the desision of the Chair. 
The moion having been agreed to-— 

Mr. BENTON moved that it be printed. 

Mr. CLAY asked tbe yeas and nays on the 
question; and it was decided in the negative, as 
follows: 

YE4S—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Benton, Buchas 
nan, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fal- 
ton, King, Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, 
Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, 
Walker, Williams, Woodbury, Wright, and 
Young— 22. 

NAYS—-Messrs. Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, 
Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Dixon, Evans, Gra- 
ham, Huntington, Ker, Merrick, Miller, More- 
head, Phelps, Porter, Preston, Simmons, Smith of 
Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, White, and Wood- 
bridge-—23. 

The bill repealing the Sub-Treasury having been 
passed in the House with amendmenis, 

Mr. CLAY moved that the bill and amendments 
pe referred to the Committee on Finance, which 


-motion was adopted, and, on motion of. Mr. TAP- 
PAN, the amendments were ordered to be printed. 
The bill from the House of Representatives, en- 
titled “An act to obtain tHe recovery of fines and 
forfeitures in and under the jaws and ordinances of 
Georgetown before jastices of the peace,” was re» 
ferred to the Commitee on the District of Colum: 
bia. ‘ : 
Mr. HUNTINGTON asked the Senate to in- 
dulge him in taking up the jomt resolution relating 
to the light-boats now. stationed at Sandy Hook and 
Bartlett’s reef, as it would cceupy. but a moment. 
The motion having been agreed to, Mr. H. ex- 
plained the object of the resolution, which was a 
mere change of location of the boats on the recom- 
mendation of experienced pilots and navigators, 
Mr. H. then offered an amendment, to come in at 
the end of the recolution, which was ‘adopted, and 
the resolution ordered to be engrossed, [1 reads as 
follows: : 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United Slates of America in Congress assembled, That 
the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to cause the’ light-boat now stationed at Sandy Hook to be re- 
moved, and to be placed near Bartlett’s reef, in Long. Island’ 
Sound; and to cause the light-boat now at Bartlett’s reef to be 
removed, and placed near Execution rocks, in Long Island 


Sound, with a bell only for the latter vessel, to he so fixed as to. 
*be rung by the motion of the sea. 


Mr. SMITH of Indiana moved to take up the 
bill making further appropriations for the location 
of military bounty land warrants, and was proceed- 
ing to assign the reasons for his motion, when 

Mr. BENTON called him to order under the de- 
cision of the Chair, that a motion to take up a sub- 
ject was not debatable. He also informed the Se- 
nator that the bill would be opposed, as this subject 
had been open for fifty years, and it was time it 
was closed. : 

Mr. SMITH then withdrew his motion. 


THE LAND BILL. 

On motion of Mr. SMITH of Indiana, the Se- 
nate proceeded to the consideration of the special 
order, being the bill to appropriate the proceeds of 
the public lands, and to grant pre-emption rights. ` 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama moved to sirike out in 
the 4th line line of the Ist section the words “in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight’ hundred and 
forty-one,” and insert, “next ensuing the complete 
payment of the public debt that has been, or may 
be ‘hereafter, contracted under any act of the 
United States.” 

Mr. C. grounded this amendment on the objec- 
tions which he entertained to any distribution of 
the proceeds of the public jands while the country 
was in debt and bills for additional taxation pend- 
ing before the Legislature. 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana said the amendment was 
fair and honesi—it was made with a view to de» 
feat the bill, and the question was simply bill or no 
bill, distribution or no distribution. 

Mr. CLAY cf Alabama said his proposition did 
not go to defeat of the bill, butsimply to make it 
take effect after the country was out of debt. 

Mr. CALHOUN said it was estimated in de- 
bate by ihe chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Mrans in the other House, that the average 
expenditures of the Government during the pre- 
scent Administration would equal $27,700,000 an- 
nually. He also estimated on data furnished by 
the Treasury Department, that the receipts from 
the imports under the bill which passed that 
House, if itsbould become a law. would equal 
about $18,500,000, making a difference of upwards 
of nine millions of dollars between the receipts 
and the expenditures, to be raised by increasing 
ihe dutieson imports above 20 per cent. in di- 
rect violation of the compromise act, - If Senators 
would take the trouble to examine the documents 
furnished by ike Treasury Department, they would 
find that. to produce that sum, the duties would 
have to be raised to atleast 27 percent. This. 
according to the estimate of the high authority of 
the chairman of the committee, must be the neces- 
sary result should this bill to disiribute the p-o- 
ceeds of the public lands among the States be 
passed. 

He now appealed to Southern Senators—Sena- 
tors from the staplé States—on whose constituents 
this increased burden would principally fall. Are 
they willing to- give their sanction to a measure 
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which ‘must necessarily terminate in the violation 
of the compromise act, and reopen the tariff con: 
troversy? Are ihey willing to surrender the im- 
portant branch of revetiue from the public lands, 
which: must yield annually, if faithfully adminis- 
tered,. four or five millions of dollars, when they 
are to receive, in its. distribution, one dollar, for 
which their constituents would have to pay at least 
five times as niuch, to make good the deficit? . 

~, He would also appeal to Senators from the 
North, and ask, would they now set aside the com- 
promise? The South has faithfully and honorably 
adhered to it, while it was favorable to the North: 
will the North, now, when the South in turn is 
about to reap the advantage, forget the fidelity with | 
which we adhered to it, and deprive us of the be- 
nefit to which we are so justly entitled? He could 
not believe it possible that a course so disreputable 
would be adopted by the Northern Senators, un- 
less, indeed, some portion of the Southern Senators 
should, by theic votes, set the example, by sacri 
ficing the interests of their constituents. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky said the conjectural es- 
timate of twenty-seven millions as the annual ex- 
penditure of the Government was a mere supposi- 
lion, deduced from the average expenditnre of the, 
four years of Mr. Van Buren’s administration. He 
hoped no Whig would ever assume that average asthe 
average annual expenditure of a Whig Administra- 
‘tion. He would go for reducing it to the lowest 
year in expenditure of that Admin’stration, which 
was twenty-two millions, and he even thought it 
might be reduced to twenty. He was prepared to 
show at the proper time, that, without any viola- 
tion of the compromise act, which he desired to 
preserve inviolate as much as any man cn that 
floor, the bill from the House, now on oar table, 
would yield a revenue to the amount of twenty- 
eight or twenty-nine millions; and this by the 
` slight increase of duties, aud taking the home 

valuation, which was done by adding twenty per 
cent. to the foreign valuation. The compromise 
bill was passed with the understanding that the 
revenues of the Government were to be derived 
fiom the customs alone. 

Mr. CALHOUN said not only the Senate but 
the country hada right to complain of the order 
which the Senator had given to the business of the 
session, for he held him exclusively responsible, 
He has reversed the natural order throughout the 
entire session: putting that first which ought to 
succeed the other, and rendering it almost impossi- 
ble to discuss iatligibly any one bill from the 
want of a full knowledge of that which ought to 
precede it. This case furnishes a striking illustra- 
tion. It is manifest at every step that the bill im- 
po ing taxes ought to have been dissussed before 
this bill for the distribution of the revenue from 

the lands. How can any one aicertain whether 
the revenue from the lands can be spared, till it is 
known what revenue tne tax bill will give? And 
yet we are forced into the discussion of the latter 
without the sligh est reason, before we have con- 
sidered the former. ‘The Seuator ought to have 
commenced the session, if he intended fairly, with 
the tax bill, and settled, in the first instance, what 
was to be the policy of the Administration; what 
sum it would require annua ly to carry into effect 
that poliey, and how it was to be raised. By 
adopting that order, each preceding subject would 
have cast light on that which followed, and the 
business of the session progressed at least intelli- 
gibly, if not wisely. If his design was to carry 
his measures at all events, whether right or wrong, 
the course pursued may have been the proper one; 
but if not—if he relied on the wisdom and truth 
of the measures as the means of carrying them, 
the order adopted was ceriainly most preposterous, 

This brought him to the extraordinary, assertion 
of the Senator, that the compromise act was passed 
wiih an understanding that after 1842 the revenue 
from the public lands was to be distributed among 

_ the States. He (Mr. C.) knew not what was the 
understanding between others, but as to himself it 
Was utterly without foundation. He had never 
heard of it antil within the last few days, when he 
noticed it in the columns of the Intelligencer. He 
repeated, there was no such understanding. As 
far as he was concerned, it was a pure fiction, and 


neither he nor his ernstituents were or could be 
bound by it. The Senatér must know that, as to 
him (Mr. Catnoun) it. was impossible there could 
be such an understanding He knows that I have 
been steadily and determinedly opposed to the mea- 
sure. That I have regarded it as the most palpa- 
bly unconstitutional, the most dangerous and mis- 
chievous. measure ever proposed in Congress. 
Nor can he be ignorant that I voted steadily on all 
questions, direct and incidental, agaiast the bill 
during that session, 

But the Senator himself, by his own course, bas 
farnished the strongest evidence that there was} no 
such understanding as he now asserts. His distri- 
bution bill has been before the body nearly every 
year since; he has had the greatest anxiety to pass 
it, and vet has never, in a single instance, intimated 
any such understanding. 

But to return to the tax bill. The Senator says 
that he is prepared to show that by the aid of 
home valuation twenty-eight or twenty-nine mil- 
lions may be cerived from the customs without 
nominally increasing the duties above twenty per 
cent. To make this out, he assumes that home 
valuation would add twenty percent. to the invoice 
prices. Does he forget that the laws as they ori- 
ginally stood, add ten per cent. to the value of all 
goods coming from this side of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and twenty per cen; upon all beyond? 
which it now retains in effect, and of course that 
instead of making his estimate upon twenty per 
cent. round, it ought to be but ten per cent. upon 
goods imported from this side of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and nothing upon those beyond. 

But he would ask the Senator, on what principle 
has hé assumed twenty per cent. on the invoiceas the 
home valuation? Has he entered into any elabo- 
rate calculation to show that it is the real difference 
between the foreign and the home price? and if not, 
has he assumed it arbitrarily without any data. If 
so, what prevents it from being raised to thirty, 
forty, fifty, or one hundred per cent. and the re- 
introduction of an oppreszive protective tariff sys- 
tem under this new fiction? It would certainly be 
a very cunning and ingenious mode of sctting 
aside the compromise act. 

Bat the Senator objects to the amount estimated 
as' the annual expenditure by the chairman of the 
Commitiee of Ways and Means in the other 
House. He regards itas a mere assumption, and 
altogether too high. I, said Mr. Carucun, have 
the speech of the member before me, and do not 
regatditin the light that the Senator does, It is 
the estimated and not the assumed amount, and I 
suppose thal the authority of the chairman of the 
Waysand Mrans in the o:her House on a finan- 
cial point ought to be regarded as bigh as the 
Senator’s, or any other, except, perhaps, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. If I might be permitted to 
decide between them, and to judge of the future by 
the present, by the expenditure of the present ses- 
sion, my opinion would be that the estimate of the 
chairman of the Ways and Means was too low 
rather than tco h'gh. 

We are, however, told that expenditures are to 
be reduced, aad economy and retrenchment to be- 
come the order of the day. He would much 
rather see it than hear of it. He has become 
slow of belief and disirustful of promises from 
those in power. Whenever he hears them from 
that quarter he involuntarily thinks with what 
fidelity they have observed the famous promise 
that proscription should be proscribed. Before he 
sai down he would again warn Southern gentle- 
men that if they vote against this amendment and 
in favor of the bill, they would lay the certain 
foundation of a violation of the compromise, and 
the renewal of all the oppression of a proiestive 
tariff. 

Mr. CLAY said he was willing to take the re- 
sponsibility of ihe measures of the present session, 
if they are passed into laws, and passed they will 
be, if there is fidelity to the Whig cause. The 
Senator says that home valuation is unconstitu- 
tional, and that he is opposed to it; but does he 
Suppose that the friends of protection would yield 
this and give up all to the otherside. Ifhe does, 
de will find himself mistaken. But it is unccnsti- 
tutional, says the Senator. It is easy to make 


these flippant assertions of unconstitutionality, bat 
it isnot all unconstitutional, But. on. another 
point, which is disputed by the Senator, that after 
1842 the revenues of the Government were to be 
derived from imposts. alone, he would call the at. 
tention of the Senate to the law, which the-Sena. 
tor from South Carolina, it seemed to him, threw 
down like a hot potatoe when he had examined it, 
This is the languague: : 

“Ail duties upon imports shall be collected in 
ready money; and ail credits now allowed by law 
in the payment of duties, shall be, and are hereby, 
abolished, and such duties shall be laid for the pur- 
pose of raising such revenue as may be necessary to an 
economical administration of the Government.” 

Mr. Cray laid great stress upon the pa-sage 
marked in. italics, and insisted that it was a posi- 
tive stipulation to resign tbe lands as revenue, and 
raise it all from customs. He did not care a fig 
what was the understanding; there was the law, 
and he held them to the bond. 

Mr. CALHOUN said it was really surprising 
that the Senator would putthe consruction which 
he has on the portion of the compromise act to 
which he referred. There was nothing in the 
wording of the act to justify it, nor wae it possible 
to believe, if it was intended by the compromise to 
surrender the public lands, that it would have been 
covered upin such vague and indefinite expressions, 
He must say tbat the construction which the Sena- 
tor hes endeavored to give the act, would better be- 
come a pettifoging lawyer in a ten dollar case,before 
a justice of the peace, than a grave and dignified 
Senator on so important an cceasion, 

As to home valuation, the Senator places a very 
different construction on it now from what we un- 
derstood at the time. He understood it then to be 
an estimate of the value of the gocds at the port 
where they were entered, and in that sense, he re- 
garded it as palpab'y uncons itutional, and so de- 
clared it at the time, giving notice, at the same 
time, that if he should be a member of the body at 
the time it came to be acted on, he should feel 
bound to resist it with all his power. He said 
unconstitutional, as it is obvious the estimated va- 
lue must be different in different ports; higher, for 
instance, in New Orleans than in New York, and 
that thesame article would pay different duties 
in different ports, directly contrary to the Con- 
stitution. He presumed, from the course of the 
Senator, that such now is his opinion, and ‘that he 
has abandoned’ his scheme of estimating the price 
o: goods at the ports of entry. His present scheme, 
although it may avoid the constitutional difficulty, is 
sul:ject, in addition to what he-hxs said, to another 
and a serious one, It would subject heavy goods 
of a small value to a greatly increased duty, Com- 
pared with light goods of a high value, as it is ob- 
vious, 

There was another objection to-home valuation, 
thus uaderstood: it would subject bulky goods of 
small value to much higher duty, compara- 
lively, than light goods*of small valve, as the 
freights and charges would be much higher on 
the former than on the latter. That is, it wonld 
inerease the duties on articles for the most part 
consumed by the middling and poorer classes, 
while it would diminish them en those consumed 
by the more wealthy. 

Mr. KING of Alabama said that he would not 
have risen in the debate, but for statements made 
by the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Cray] in rela- 
tion to the understanding which he said prevailed 
at the time of ihe compromise, that the land was 
to be surrendered as a source of revenue. He 
said that he tok a deep interest in the mea- 
sure of compromise. throughout its progress, and 
had frequent and free conversations with the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana, (now no more,) who took a 
very astive part in the compromise; and neverfrom 
him, or any other who participated in the transac- 
von, did ke hear a whisper of this surrender of the 
public lands. as forming part of the considerations 
entering into it, 

Mr..R!VES of Va. said he was a member of 
the committee with which the compromise origina- 
ted; and never, in the discussions of that commit- 
tee, ov out of it, did he hear the suggestion.that the 
abandonment of the public Jandsas a source of 
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supply to the Treasury, was understood to have 
any share in seuling the terms of compromise. He 
certainly had not entertained any such views, much 
less entered into any obligations in regard to the 
disposal of public lands revenue. He believ- 
edhe had then, and always when the questicn 
came up, voted against the distribution bill. He 
should continue to do so urless it was made per- 
fectly clear to his mind that the duties under the 
compromise bill would meet all the public exigen- 
cies, and lcave nothing to apprehend as to the es- 
tablishment of a permanent public debt. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama said he was a member 
of the other branch of Congress when the courpro- 
mise bill was under discussion, and no member of 
that body uttered an intimation to countenance the 
ground now boldly assumed by the Senator from 
Kentucky. He said the land distribution had been 
the topic of discussion at every Congress since the 
compromise was passed; and it was amazing that 
some of the friends of the measure had not men- 
tioned this agreement, now set up as part of the 
compromise, in support of the distribution scheme, 
from that hour until it was brought forward at the 
present moment. The ermpromise act, every body 
knows, was insisted upon on one side, How 
comes it that the otherside, now claiming to dis- 
tribute the land revenues in virtue of it, had never 
broaght up the faith plighted in the tariff arrange- 
ment, to enforce their demands? He considered 
the suggestion of it now, for the first time, to be 
an after thought. 

Mr. WRIGHT stated, as he was a member of 
the Senate when the compromise was adjusted, he 
felt it his duty to state his impressions in regard to 
the paint now made by the Senator from Kentucky. 
He knew that the land distribution bill was pending 
while the compromise act wzs under considsration, 
bat he never heard the idea suggested ihat the one 
depended upon the other, or that there was the least 
expectation that the distribution of the lands would 
be the consequence of the compromise. On the 
contrary, he was one of those who confidently ex- 
pected that the land distribution bill would be de- 
feated, as 1t was defeated. No one had looked upon 
the defeat of the distribution bill, as any breach of 
the understanding under which the compromise act 
passed. 

Mr. W. did not think the language of the com- 
promise act quoted by the Senator from Kentucky, 
would bear the interpretation he had given to it. 
He. looked upon the words providirg that “such 
duties should be laid for ike purpose of the raising if 
suck revenue as may be necessary lo an economical ad- 
ministration of the Government,” as merely an addi- 
tional restriction to the per centsge directed in the 
law-—-and meaning nothing more than that if “an 
economical Admiuistration ” did not require the 
whole amount possible usder the act to be le- 
vizd, only such amount of duties should be laid 
as should “be necessary for an economical Adminis- 
tration.” 

Mr. WOODBURY said the report which he had 
the honor to submit to the Senate last winter, upon 
the revision of the tariff, had been referred to in 
this debate. with kindness, for which he felt grate- 
ful. But one ¢ircumstance, connected with its 
construction of the compromise act, was very ma- 
terial in respect to the revenue to be derived from 
the public lands, and yet had not been adverted lo. 
He rose to explain that and one other point, but 
not now to enter into the general merits if either 
the present motion or the bill at large. The whele 
calculations and views under that act were founded 
in ms reporton the bypothesis that the proceeds of 
those lands were not to be given away. The ex- 
pectstion was, that only so much would be re- 
quired from customs, as after applying the income 
from lands and any miscellaneous resources, 
would be found necessary, in addition to them, for 


‘discharging all the expenditures of an economical 


administration of public affairs. 

Tras it was computed that only ten or eleven 
miljons would accrue under the impcris of 1828, 
whieh were selec'ed-instead of 1839, as these jast 
were unusuaily high; and instead of 1837, which 
were unusually low. 

The present Secretary of the Treasury, by ano- 
ther modeor computation, has arrived to asimilar 
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result, that the tariff, a‘ter the reductions of next 


year, wonld yie'd only tea or eleven millions, with- 
out reference to any new laws or new mode of 
valuation, which, as hereafter shown, would bave 
considerable influence, though not s> much if the 
tariff was changed, as the Senator from Kentucky 
had intimated: certainly not so much, if the tariff 
was raised on most articles as bigh as 20 per cent. 
as is proposed by the new Dill on that subject. 

But now passing that by, add to the eleven mil- 
lions three or three and a half for lands—making 
fourteen or fourteen and a half millions; and it was 
then supposed, that unless the expenditures we e 
reduced, quite five millions more reven. e might be 
needed to cover an expenditure of eighteen to 
twenty rdilions. 

Yet all could see that five millions more with- 
out the lands would not pay an expenditure of 
either eighteen or twenty millions, but only six- 
teen millions, This showed conclusively, that 
the Treasury Department never construed the 
compromise act as intending after this year to 


- supply all our revenue from customs. 


‘Fhe gentlemen opposite bad held out promises of 
reducing the aggregate expenditures dowp even to 
thirteen millions, and some to fifteen. Yet Mr. 
W. had computed that they were not likely, 
under the past Administration, to fall much if 
any below eighteen millions. f 

But should the present Administration redeem 
the promises and pledges of reduction, so as to 
come down to fificen millions, wbich Mr.. W. 
would rejoice to witness, then indeed the lands 
would hardly be needed. Bat not till then. And 
when this Administration fulfilled such flattering 
promises and pledges, as well as several others 
still unperformed, they would deserve the continu- 
ance of public confidence much more than he ap- 
prehended they now did. The only cther point 
he should advert to was the necessity of kerping 
these lands till oar debts were paid, as proposed 
by the motion before us. Why, sir, what do we 
see in that respect? An expenditure swollen in 
this very year to twenty-seven or twenty-eight 
millions for the current service only. We 
contemplated only twenty. An expenditure also 
for the next year, computed by the chairman 
of the Committe of ways and Means in the other 
House, the exponent of the Treasury Department, 
at quite an equal extraorginary amount of twenty- 
seven to twenty-eight millions. Other speakers 
in the other House agreed to the chairman’s 
amount; and some to twenty-five millions. In- 
stead of relicnching to eighteen millions as we con- 
templated by 1842, or to fiftecn aud thirteen as 
our opponcnis promised, they seem by estimates 
to augment them io the appalling aggregate of 
near twenty-eigat millions. 

Whatare they in fact likely to be? Toe gentleman 
from Kentucky thinks that amount (oo is too high. 
But are there not other fortification bils in pro- 
gress, so as to expend still, more on their account in 
18422 Are there not new propositions for new 
and additionalsteam batteries? Are there not mea- 
sures in trainto place on the general Treasury 
large charges for the Post Office? Is there nota 
new system in progress of civil pensions? And 
another of quarteiiag on the general Treasury, for 
the firsttime, next yeacas well as this, many of 
the naval pensions? 

Are there not, in fine, wars and rumors of wars 
in perspective, that are likely to lead to even still 
larger expend:tures in 1842 than in 18412—~and 
for which wise preparation during peace—pro- 
vided real danger exist, however caused—we can 
derive hereafter no aid from the public lands if 
this bil passes. wh Ae 

Looking then to real acis—to every thing pass- 
ing around and amidst us-—to what has actually 
bappened at this extraordinary session, and what 
else is daily impendiag, the Senatcr cannot very 
cafely calculate that real performance next year 
will come much nearer eciual pledg than it has 
in 1841. Acts, not words, must be the test, snd 
the guide. By those wescem likely to be forced 
both to Viola‘e the compromise and run largély in 
debt, Why should we not then support the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Alabama, 
and at least pay, all the debts authorized at this 


session, before giving away a large portion of: our 
permanent revennes? . Let us act for others as we 
would for ourselves. Let us exertise on public 
matters a litle of the plain common sence. pru- 
dent people would exercise in their private affairs, 
And when already in debi—es authotized by the 
Joan bill, twelve millions, and ten to fifteen as au- 
thoiized by the Bank bill—letus not be: prodigal 
of our resources ti!l the debts incurred and incur- 
ring are discharged. neag 

We are increasing our expenditures instead. of 
retrenchment, We are looking to a. higher tariff 
as well as a larger debt- in peace for relef, Why 
then evince the rashness, the exceeding folly, to 
give away our available means till we see“ toa 
certainty what, if any thing, can be spared? Wait, 
sir, till another year, When estimates and conjectures 
wili cease on this question; and when, by recorded, 
facts, we shall be able to decide judiciously 
whether all our existing means will not-be needed 
for our own purposes. i 

Indeed, sir, we sball prove very fortunate, after 
giving away the lands, and running in debt this 
year near twenty-eight millions, and raising the 
tariff near nine millions, as already proposed, if we 
can s‘op there. No, sir, we ate likely still to find 
a deficiency of quite seven to eight millions more 
to be made up by an open, naked, and undisguised 
violation of the compromise of 1833, Some of the 
friends of the Administration have admitted in the 
other Howse that it must be violated if the lands 
are given away. Such is the express acknowledge- 
ment in a speech published yesterday. 

If the current expenses are to be swollen to near 
$28,000,000, as before explained, we must add to 
them next year the interest on the twelve million 
loan, equal at least to $600,000. The interest on the 
Bank debt must also be paid, asno dividends will 
probably be received to meet it the first year. That 
must be cn sixteen and two-thirds millions, at 5 
per cent. $533,333 more. These constitute a, 
charge on the Treasury equal to about twenty-nine 
and a half millions. The twelve million debt is 
also to be paid off in three or four years by its 
terms, and in a time of peace shonld be extinguish- 
ed at the rate yearly of at least three millions, 80 as 
not to fali all on one or two years, and thus lead to 
another Joan. 

The aggregate expenditure would then be near 
thirty-two anda half millions. How is this to be 


met? Suppose - the lands are given away 
and nothing received except from. duties 
in 1841, and ‘he amount computed by the 


S-creiary of the Treasury and the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means in the House of 
Representatives is only $20,000,000. Yes, sir, 
$20,000,000 to pay $32,000 000. 3 

But, for the next year, I concede that there will 
probably be inere ased- receipts between January 
and July—when the last reduction happens—equal 
to near two and a half millions more, provided the 
present tariff, where above 20 per cent, continues 
unaltered, and a new one is pasid, raising articles 
free, and under 20 per ceat, to lake effect by the 
ist of January next. Some doubt the correctness 
of doing this so soon uncer the compromi.e. But 
if it succeeds, the nett duties on the estimated one 
hundred and twenty-five millions of dutiable im- 
ports would be near twenty-two and a half mil- 
liens. There is tobe no addition to this f6r in- 
creased’ dutiable imports above the one hundred 
and twenty-five millions, provided the cuties are 
raised so high. On the contrary, reduced imports 
are more probable. Noris any addition to be made, 
as intimated by the chairman opposiie, on account 
of drawbacks corrected, and judicial decisions 
amended, which have exempied articles that ought 
to be taxed. Because all that is effected by raising 
the duties to 20. per cent. generally, and by the di- 
minished estimate for drawbacks. s 

The only other addition must be on account of 
the home valuation. Bat this does not take effect 
at all tilt the middle of next year and then if 20 
per cent. be adopted, as recommended by. the 
Comptroller last winter—if covering also. the 
charges of importauon=—lt would not probably 
exceed 15 percent, on what is the value, as com- 
puted now: 

This; for half the year, 


on the ad valorem artie 
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cles only, would not exceed, probably, a million of | 


dollars; and not two millions, if it should apply 
to the articles also which pay a specific duty. 

This would make an aggregate of twenty-three 
or twenty-four and a halif millions, and still leave 
a deficit of eight to nine millions. i 

‘The next year after, or in 1843, the duties would 

be two and a half millions less—between Janudry 
and July—and be increased more by the home va- 
luation, from one to two millions; making, how- 
ever, an aggregate Jess than in 1842. 
- Some might compute the addition by the home 
valuation larger, if they took the whole 20 percent. 
addition, without deducting the charges of impor- 
tation, which are now added. 

It is to be remembered that the foreign valuation 
is higher than it would be when the invoice was 
almost the only test. 

As the Senator from South Carolina has re- 
marked, 20 per cent. was, in 1828, as in 1790, re- 
quired to be added on goods beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope, and ten per cent. on those this side. 
This had the effect to raise the foreign value con- 
siderably on all articles not free and not paying a 
specifie duty.. But it of course had no effect on the 
value of the free articles, or on those paying a spe- 
cific duty, which constituied, together, three-fourths 
of the whole. 

{in a subsequeut part of the debate to-day, Mr. 
W. stated, in order to avoid error, a friend had 
suggesied that a different rule still for ascertaining 
the foreign value was now in force. That a re- 
peal of the additional per centage, in all cases,was 
made afier four or five years experience—and an 
inquiry was ordered to be made by the appraisers 
on evidence, &c. to ascertain the true value abroad, 
independent of the invoice, and take as a guide 
the true value, whatever per cent. it might be 
above the inyoice.] 

Congress had not provided how the home valua- 

_ tion should be settled. But whether in fixing the 


home valuation we should adopt a general average 


rule of 20, 15, 10, or some other per cent. above 
the actual foreign value, however much above the 
invoice, or require the home value in each kind of 
goods, and at each port to be tested, by evidence 
before the appraisers, might be questionable, and. 
was yet to be determined. What would be the 
exact increase of duties collected in consequence 
of the new system of valuation, it would be diff. 
cult to determine, with much accuracy, till the 
rule for it was prescribed, the whole quantity of 
dutiable imports seen, and the practice became set- 
tled under the great change in our system. 

But give away the public lands, and allow your 
expenses for the current service to go, in 184%, as 
high as they are pushed in 1841—as high as the 
- Gfficial organs and several of their friends seem to 
compute them, and as high as circumstances indi- 
cate they are like to range; and a deficit of at 
least eight miflions seems to be Imgbly probable. 
I shall be happy to find itmade less by the Senator 
from Kentucky. Now, to raise this sum by the 
tariff, and to pay the expense of collection, &c. 
attendant, the proposed increase of the tariff to 
twenty per cent. is manifestly inadequate. {t must 
go still higher, and must reach near thirty per 
cent. on the necessaries, as welles Juxuries of 
life, and the compromise thus be deliberately and 
materially violated. ae 

Not only this oppression, sir, would then be in- 
flicted on the poorer and middling classes, of tax- 
ing theirtea and coffee, now free, and of reising, 
besides, their iron, sugar, molasses, and salito 
quile thirty per cent. or halfas high again as the 
compromise; but you would open again the cica- 
trized and dangerous wounds healed over so fortu- 
nately by that compromise © You must see again 
a whole region of counry agitated with a deep 
sense of injustice and wanton inequality—another 
fraternal warfare excited, and the convulsions of 
1832 and 1833, so alarming ther, so much to be 
deprecated always—wiinessed again in the heart 
of the Union. ` ; 

Gendlemen may ask, how is it to be avoided? I 
answer, first, by avoiding this prodiga! donation, in 
tbis crisis, of the proceeds of the lands, which yoa 
yourselves so-imperatively neid. By avoiding 
next;sir, that fatal increase of debt and expend ture 


| 


in peace, which furnishes the apology for this vast 
augmentation of the tariff. 

Under the past Adiministration, then denounced 
by its opponents as expending too much, only 
twenty-five millions were spent in 1839—only 
twenty-three in 1840—only twenty were intended 
in 1841—and only eighteen in 1842. Keep down 


| the sum to that standard—if not going down to 


the fifteen and thirteen millions you yourselves pro- 
mised. Keep down. only to our reduced standard 
—as the expense of Indian wars Jessen—as pen- 
sioners died—as public buildings were completed—~ 
and we were enabled to, and did, lessen rapidly the 
aggregate expenditure. Keep down to only our 
miscalled extravagance, and you need not tax atall 
the tea and coffee, which solace and render more 
temperate all classes in society, and you may also 
reduce the tariff one half, which is now paid on salt 
and molasses, the great necessaries every where of 
the great masses. You would thus do something 
effective to relieve the real working people, for 
whom so little legislation is generally attempted. 
You would carry joy into the most distant farm- 
house in the Union, and to the humblest fireside. 
This can be accomplished—aif not lavishly giving 
away the public lands, it can be done, without, at 
the same time, raising bigher the tariff on a single 
necessary of life. If raising wines alone to 20 per 
cent. which all concede to be luxuries, avd raising 
all silks to only 124 or 15 per cent. the whole ob- 
ject is effected. The change in the tarif 
would then look like old-fashioned times, and old- 
fashioned principles; the poorer and middling 
classes, and the necessaries of life, paving Jess, and 
the rich and their luxuries paying more. Just let 
me give, in a few words, the details of such a 
plan. 

Thus, reduce our current expenses 


to only . . i - $18,000,000 
Add the interest on your new twelve 

million loan, but nothing on that 

fora Bank, till we see if it be not 

vetoed . E è : 660,000 
Add, also, an instalment to help pay 

off that twelve million debt in sea- 

son 3 3 i A 3,000,000 
Aggregate expense of all kinds, $21,660,000 
Receipts from lands, if sales are ad- 

vertised, as they should be 3,500,000 
From the tariff in 1842, under exist- 

ing laws, after the two last reduc- 

tions, rate yearly . à - 11,000,000 
Addition between Ist July and July, 

42, before the last reduction 2,500,000 
If the tariff be kep'l ow, imports wil] 

increase over the Secretary’s esti- 

mate 20 per cent. yielding in duties 

at least : ` 1,500,000 
A declaratory law, correcting draw- 

backs and errors in judicial deci- 

sions, would yield $ í 2,000,000 
Home valuation yield for half the 

year, at fifteen percent. . a 800,000 


r m 


$21,300,000 


This would leave a deficit of only $360,000. 
That could be made up by raising the duty on 
wines to 20 per cent. and on silks to 123 or 15, so 
as not only to discharge the deficit but yield 
more than the amount of the reduction of the duty 


. on both saltand molssses which I desire to be as 


low as only 10 per cent. if they cannot be free. 
Tt would also leave tea and coffee as left by the 
last Administration, entirely free from any duty 
whatever. 

This is my plan—and to aid in accomplishing it, 
I should not hesitate to adopt the motion now be- 
fore us, and not part with the lands at least till 
our debts are al] honestly and promptly paid. 

The question was then taken on the amend- 
ment, and decided in the negative as follows: £ 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Calhoun, Clay 
of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, Linn, Mce- 
Roberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Pieree, Sevier, Smith 
of Connecticut, Tappan, Walker, Williams, Wood- 
bury and Wright—19. l 


NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bales, Bay- 


ard; Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Dixon, 
Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, 
Merrick, Milter, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Pren- 
tiss, Preston, Rives, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, 
Tallmadge, White, and Woodbridge—27. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama then moved to amend 
the bill by inserting in the 2d section, line 10,after the 
word “States,” the words “and such sums as may 
be paid to any Indian tribe for the purchase of any 
pertion of the public lands.” a : 

On this amendment the question was taken with. 
out debate, and decided in the negative as fol- 
lows: 3 
YEAS—Messrs, Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, 
Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce; 
Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Tappan, Walker, 
Williams, Woodbury, Wright, and Young—21. - 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay- 
ard, Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clay- 
ton, Dixon, Evans, Graham, Huntington, Ker, 
Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Pren- 
tiss, Preston, Rives, Smith of Indiana, Tallmadge, 
White and Woodridge—26. 

Mr. McROBERTS moved to amend section ten 
by striking out the words “and which has been, or 
shall have been, surveyed prior thereto.” f 

Mr. McRoserts, in support of his amendment, 
proceeded to say that the section of the bill under 
consideration was the one containing the pre-emp- 
tion clause. It provided that every person, being 
the head of a family, or widow, or single man over 
twenty-one years of age, &c. who has made, or 
shall hereafter make, a settlement on the pubiic 
lands to which the Indian title has been extin- 
guished, and which has been, or shall have been, sur- 
veyed prior thereto, &c. shall be entitled to a pre~ 
emption. I have been thus particular in stating 
the substance of the section, that the object of my 
amendment may be the mere readily understood. 
That the Indian title should be extinguished be- 
fore settlements should be allowed, so as to autho- 
rize pre-emptions, is right and proper. The law 
has never been otherwise. But, sir, continued Mr. 
McR. is it right and proper to exclude persons 
from the right of pre-emption, who settle upon the 
lands before the surveys are made? To retain this 
provision in the bill, would defeat the great and 
paramount object of Government in granting pre- 
emptions. It would exclude the pioneers who 
first cultivate the wilderness, and therefore have 
the strongest claims. I have therefore moved to 
strike it out, so that the actual settler, whether he 
should build his house, and plough his field, and 
plant his corn, either before or after the land was 
surveyed, wonld still be entitled toa pre-emption. 
But the injustice of the provision as it now stands 
in the bill, will be at once perceived, when the 
fact is recollected by the Senate, that this Govern- 
ment has never been able to carry on its surveys 
so as to keep pace with the population. This 
branch of the public service has always been in 
arrear of the public wants. The inability of the 
Government to hasten the surveys, ought not to be 
taken advantage of, and from that cause refuse 
pre-emptions to actual settlers upon the land. But, 
sir, was such a provision ever inserted in any pre- 
vious pre-emption law? No, sir,no Thisis the 
first instance, and I hope it may be the last. 

As a Senator from on? of the new States con- 
taining the public lands, let me tell you, sir, the 
consequences of this feature in the bill. There are 
hundreds, and possibly thousands, of citizens of 
Ilinois, now residing upon public lands in that 
State, which have not to this day been surveyed— 
lands upon which the Jacob staff was never erected. 
Men, and women, and their little children, have 
homes in that great State, beyond ths limits of the 
public surveys. Sir, we have had counties orga- 
nized-—counties thickly populated, too, upon thé 
public domain. And, sir, let me say further, that 
no population upos this earth, is more just, more 
upright, or more hospitable, than that population. 
Honor, integrity, and chivalry, are their birth- 
right. The whole of the denunciations of the set- 
tlers on publie lands, so far as Dlinois is concerned, 
are only evidence of the ignorance of. men who 
make them. f . : 

Sir, it has been said that to allow pre-emptions in 
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advance of the surveys, might interfere with the 
16th section reserved for schools. This isa mis- 
lake, because section sixteen is expressly reserved 
to each township by the ordinance of 1787, and it 
is also from abundant caution, because it was un- 
necessary, again reserved in this bill. 

“Why, sir, a large portion of the great valley of 


- the Mississippi has been settled and improved be- 


fore the surveys were made. I hope that a pro- 
vision, so manifestly unjust, may bë stricken from 
this bill. Not only this feature in the bill, but 
other parts of section ten, show that it was con- 
ceived and written in a spirit hostile to the growth 
and prosperity of the West. 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana said it was a practical 
question whether settlers should be permitted to go 
on the public lands before they were surveyed. 
‘The House of Representatives had come to the 
conclusion in advance that they should not. He 
had always voted in favor of pre-emption Jaws and 
pre-emption claims; and was still in favor of them. 
He thought, however, there cughtto be some limit. 
The sixteenth section was reserved by compact for 
the use of schools; but if it were declared in advance 
that lands may be settled on before they were sur- 
veyed, the settler could know nothing of the six- 
teenth section, and his title might conflict wilh the 
reservation, and they would have to grant hima 
Asat or deprive him of the benefits of his improve- 
ments; which he (Mr. S.) was not disposed to do. 
There was no danger of that time ever coming 
when lands sufficient could not be surveyed. He 
was in favor of pre-emption rights, but he did not 
think they ought to go in advance of the public 
surveys, 

Mr. LINN said the whole body of Missouri had 
been seitled by a hardy and enterprising band long 
before the lands were thought of being surveyed. 
It had always been so, and always would be so; 
and if, after these people hac settled on the public 
lands, and made their improvements, any attempt 
was made to put these lands up at auction because 
they had not been surveyed, it would compel these 
people to combine and drive off intruders with their 
rifles. 

Mr. YOUNG insisted it was the first time that 
any such principle had ever been engrafted on a 
pre-emption bill. If pre-emption rights were not 
io be granted until after surveys were made, there 
might be excepted four organized counties in the 
State of Illinois, where there were 2 thousand vo- 
ters. Inthe same section, too, he found a clause 
excluding aliens from the right of pre-emption— 
an invidious distinction, which had never before 
been made, 

The-debate was further continued by Messrs. 
SMITH of Indiana, PORTER, and YOUNG, 
when 

Mr. HUNTINGTON argued against the amend- 
ment. He said the Senator from Illinois seemed 
to view the subject as though the rights of no other 
parties were to be considered but those of the set- 
tlers. He thought enough was done when the set- 
tler was seeared in his pre-emption right, after the 
land had been surveyed. To strike out the clause, 
which the Senator had moved to do, would be at 
all times to invite intruders on the choicest spots 
of the public lands in advance of the surveys. 

Mr. WOOD3RIDGE thought the whole West 
ought to stand by the pre-emption principle, and 
that the public surveys should be finished with as 
much rapidity as possible. Oa the whole, how- 
ever, he thought evils might grow out of the amend- 
ment, 

The question was tien taken on the adoption of 
this amendment, and decided in the negative, as 
follows: ` 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buckanan, Clay 
of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, Linn, Me- 
Roberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, Porter, 
Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tallmadge, Tap- 
pan, Walker, White, Williams, Woodbury, 
Wright, and Young—23. | 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Bates, Bayard, Benien, 
Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Svans, 
Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Kerr, Merrick, 
Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, 
Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Southard, and Wood- 
bridge—24. 


Mr. YOUNG then moved to strike out that 
clause which related to the exclusion of aliens. 

_ Mr. SMITH of Indiana explained that the bill 
simply required the alien to have filed his declara- 
tion of intention to become a citizen, as required 
by the naturalization laws, togive him all the rights 
under the bill. 

When the question was taken on the amendment, 
and decided in the negative. as follows: . 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, 
Linn, McRobers, Mouton, Pierce, Smithof Con- 
necticut, Sturgeon, Tallmadge, Tappan, Walker, 
White, Williams, Woodbury, Wright, and Young 
—22. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Bates, Bayard, Ber- 
rien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, 
Evans, Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, 
Ker, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phips, Porter, 
Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Simmons, Smith of In- 
diana, Southard and Woodbridge—25. 

Mr NICHOLSON then moved to exclude the 
proceeds of the sales of the vacant and unappro- 
priated lands in the State of Tennessee, relinquish- 
ed to that State on certain conditions. 

Afler some remarks from Messrs. CLAY, 
WHITE, aod NICHOLSON, the question was 
taken, and the amendment was decided in the nega- 
tive, as follows: 

YE&AS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan. fal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Falton, King, 
Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, 
Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, 
Walker, Woodbridge, Woodbury, and Young— 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dix- 
on, Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, 
Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Pren- 
tiss, Preston, Rives, Simmors, Smith of Indiana, 
Southard, Tallmadge, and Whi'e—27. 

Mr. GRAHAM then moved to amend the bill so 
as to place among the deductions from the nett 
proeeeds to be distributed “any sums apparently 
due to the United States as balances of debts grow- 
ing out of the transactions of the Revolutionary 
war.” 

This proposition was debated at some length by 
Messrs. GRAHAM, CALHOUN, CLAY, TAP- 
HAN, TALLMADGE, ani others, and the ques- 
tion being taken, it was decided in the affirmative, 
as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Bates, Bayard, Ber- 
rien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, 
Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, 
Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Pren- 
tiss, Preston, Rives, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, 
Sovthard, Tailmadge, White, and Woodbridge 
—27. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Barrow, Benton, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, King, Linn, Me- 
Roberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, Sevier, Smith 
of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Wil- 
liams, and Woodbury—19. 

Mr. YOUNG then moved to add to the biil addi- 
tional sections, embracing the gradnation princi- 
ple, and the right of the States to tax the public 
lands when sold, instead of allowing tnem to be 
exempt for five years, as they are under the present 
compact. 

This was debated at some Jength by Messrs. 
WHITE, YOUNG, BENTON, and others. A 
motion was then made to adjourn, but failed—ayes 
18, noes 19. 

The debate was further continued, and then the 
Senate adjourned without taking any question. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Turspay, Angust 10, 1841. 

The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 

Mr. WISE rose, and requested the House to permit him to 
record his vote in favor of the bill which passed this House 
yesterday, providing for the repeal of the bill commonly known 
as the Sub-Treasury law. 

Objections being made, the vote-was not recorded. 

BANKRUPT LAW. 

Mr. BARNARD moved that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, with a 
view, he said, to resume the consideration of the bankrupt 
Taw. š 
Mr. WISE asked Mr. BARNARD to waive that motion, to 
enable him to report, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
the Senate bill providing for the payment of Navy pension- 


H ers, ae had been returned from the Senate- with amend-’ 
ments. > 

Mr. BARNARD asked if the gentleman from Virginia (Mr: 
Wisp) was going to press‘ the consideration of the bill-at this 

ime i 

Mr. WISE was understood to say that there were some 
amendments which he desired to be acted upon, but. which he 
presumed could not occupy any length of time. : 

Mr. BARNARD declined to waive his motion. j 

Mr. ROOSEVELT inquired of the Speaker if-it wasin ord 
to move so to amend the motion of his colleague [Mr. BARNARD] 
as that the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
be discharged from the further consideration of the bankrapt 
law, with a view to its being acted on in the House? y 

The SPEAKER. It is not in order-to move that or any other 
amendment to the motion of the gentleman ‘from New York, 
(Mr. BaARNARD.] : 

The motion of Mr. BARNARD, by ayes 77, noes 57, was then 
agreed to. . 

So the House resolved itself into Committee of the, Whole 
on the state of the Union, (Mr. Truninonasrt of Rhode Island in. 
the chair.) g : 

Mr. BARNARD moved that the committee, proceed to the ` 
consideration of the Bankrupt law. . . x 

Mr. UNDERWOOD moved that the committee take up the 
District Bank bill. 

The CHAIRMAN aaid that when the committee last rose, 
they were upon the consideration of the Bankrupt bill. A mo- 
tion had been made by.a gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Brigas] to lay the bill aside; and that was the pending motion. 

Mr. BRIGGS withdrew the motion to lay the billaside. ,...-°: 

The committee then resumed the consideration of the bill 
from the Senate to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
‘throughout the United States. 

The bill, having heretofore been read through, was nowjtaken 
up by sections. 7 i 

And the first section having been read, and the question being 
on agreeing thereto, _ i 

Mr. BARNARD (chairman of the Committee on, the Judi- 
ciary) opened the debate in.aspeech in which he gaye a concise 
sketch of the histary of the present bill, He explained ite pro- 
visions, and commented on the nature of the obstacles hitherto 
presented to its passage, and concluded with an impressive de- 
scription of the embarrassment and distress prevailing through. 


out the country amongst that unfortunate class whom this bill 
could aione relieve, 

Mr. NISBET spoke in favor of the bill. . ae 
Mr. GORDON of New York said, that there could beno, 
doubt that Congress possessed the power to pass a bankrupt ’ 
law, but it did not follow because it had, that therefore itshould 
exercise it, Congressin 1800 did pass an act, which was to 
expire by its own limitation in five, years; but was re- 
peated ‘in 1803; and from that “day to this nume- 
rous efforts had been made to pass another bankrupt law, but 
they hadall failed. And why, he would ask, had they failed? 
Ic was because the people had given their Representatives in 
Songress to understand that such a measure would be injudi- 
cious and unwise. Now, what evidence was there that the people 
were, at this time, in favor of the passage of a bankrupt:law? 
The chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary had made 
a very able report on the subject, and also a most excelent 
speech, but still he had failed to convince him Mr. G. that the 
opinions which he had formed were erroneous, It appeared 
ftom what the gentleman had said that there were 500,000. 
bankrupts in the United States; but that 45,000 only had really 
petitioned for the enactment for a bankrupt pill. He, Mr. G. 
should think that this fact alone went to prove that the people 
at laige had not asked forit He conceived this to be the best 
evidence that could be adduced to show that the law was not 
desired by the people. So much for the popularity of this sub- 
ject. Mr. G. went into a brief examination of the constitution- 
‘al questions bearing upon this subject, and then proceeded to 
argue, from some of the provisions of this bill, that it was not 
uniform in its character, and that it would work unequally both 
as regarded individuals as well as States. He complained that 
there had been incorporated in the same bill a bankrupt sys- 
tem and an insolvent system, and he asked what power Con- 
gress had to pass an insolvent law? Whilst he admitted its 
power tu pass a bankrupt act, he denied it hada right to enact 

an insolvent law. $ ve 

Tle entered into an explanation of the meaning and distinction 
of the terms “bankrupt” and “insolvent,” as understood in Eng- 
land, and contended that these terms were contounded in this 
bill, when there was a broad and palpable distinction between 
the two classes of debtors. He argued that this was a propo- 
sition to violate the obligation of contracts, andinterfere with 
the insolvent Jaws of the several States. Headmitted that Con- 
gress possessed the power to pass a bankrupt law, but that law 
must be prospective, and not retro-active, and it must operate 
upon all debtors alike, He contended that under this bill the 
banks and other corporations, such. as the Bank of the United 
States of Pennsylvania, included in its provisions, as other- 
wise they would go to favor, in very many cases, aset of 
swindlers and rascals, at the expense of the community gene: 
rally. He thought that speculators and others, of loose moral 
principle, would take advantage of the law, and sacrifice the 
innocent, the honest, aid the upright, to carry out their own 
selfish and dishonest purposes. He next showed that the ope- 
ration of this bill would be highly injurious and oppressive to 
the creditors in the several States, who, in order to substantiate 
their claims against an individual residing in another, and, per- 
haps, distant State, might be compelled to travel some thou- 
sands of miles to do it. The operation of the act then, in vast 
many instances, would be, that the debior would get off, in con- 
sequence of the creditor being reduced to the necessity of tra- 
veiling thus far, to the great neglect ofhis.business and other 
demands upon his time and attention at home. He concluded 
with saying that he hoped some more able members than him- 


self, who had stadied the subject more than he had done, would 


susiain the motion to to strikeou the enacting clause of the 


bill. a : i 
$ oar ROOSEVELT referred to the various speches which 
had been made on on both sides of the question, and to the nu- 
merous petitioners whose memorials hadeome up to’ Congress 


il both for and against the bill, Among those in favor of ithe had 


had the honor of presenting same from his own city, and among 
the signers would be found not merely those who had been ra- 
ther lightly spoken of as speculators and bankrupts, but men 
of substance, men of large means, who were far above the 
suspicion of having any personal interest in the passage of the 
law; such, for example, as William P, Astor, whum no one, 
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he presumed, would suspect of.any intention -of taking the 
benefit of the act, but whose chief trouble might be supposed 
to arise ‘from his having inore property than he knew what to 
do with. Healso referred to a highly respectable German 
firm, whose name escaped the Reporier’s ear, whom he com- 
plimented on their steady habits, straight-forward integrity, 
and fidelity to alt their contracts. The reason why such 
persons put their names to a memorial. for a bankrupt law 
might be presume: co be, that alatge body of their personal 
friends or connections had, from the misfortunes of the times, 
and under the universal delusion. which spread like a sortof 
mental cholera in 1835 and 1836, been prostratedin the general 
crash ofthe succeeding year. In the wide-spread ruin of 1837, 
good and bad, firm aid infirm, prudent and_imdrudent, had 
alike been swept away, as bya whirlwind; and, had the preced- 
ing delusion continued si¥ months longer, there would have 
been, commercially speaking, scarce a sane man left inthe 
whole trading community. In behalfof the victims-of this ge- 
neral business-madness, many men, whose fortune and credit re- 
mained beyond the reach of doubt or danger, had now kindly 
interested fhemselves in amanner which did honor at once to 
their heads and hearts And although, among those who would 
share in the results of their interposition, there might be some 
not worthy of it, still their -morcy would fali like that of hea- 
ven, .wilich often spared the. ill-deserving, that the innocent 
might be shielded from their effects oftheir punishment. Another 
cause of the part such persons took in memorials fora bank- 
ruptlaw might be an enlarged and enlightened regard to their 
own true interest. Mach apprehension was felt by some of 
these yery men that they might lose many debts otherwise not 
desperate; but their calculation still was that they might pro- 
bably gain more by trade with the restored debtors than they 
wouid lose by discharging them from their previous obliga- 
tions. Jt was a sound opinion; for experience showed, with 
regard to the scraps and crumbs of a merchant who had made 
a bad failure, that the contingent remainders of these lost es- 
tates were in the Jong run swallowed up (not improperly, but 
from unavoidable expenses) by the legal profession. 

‘There was another yiew of the subject. What was the 
result, or at least the frequent effect, of keeping the rod of 
the Jaw suspended over the heads of men who had failed in 
business What did we see as we walked the ‘streets? Men 
of ardor, and industry, and enterprise, who were willing to 
work, but whose labor was liable to be swallowed up by their 
previous liabilities, could not consent to remain idle: and hence 
we saw in large letters on signs the uames of “John Doe and 
Richard Roe,” and after them the word “agents” in very 
small letters, scarcely legible across the street. What did 
this mean? It was evidence to show the general fact that all 
sorts cf subterfuges and contrivances would be resorted to by 
men were desirous of gaining the profits of future labor without 
the payment of past debts. This payment they had given up 
as hopeless: but they must live, and they thus covered them- 
selves over from the reach of law. What was the moral infin- 
ence of such astate ofthings? It spread through the commu- 
nity a body of fraudulent men, whose example set fraud before 
the eyes of their children. Was not this a great public evil? 
was it pota morai calamity which called for the remedial 
interposition of Congress? Mr. R. wished to see this state of 
things obliterated from the land. Talk of slavery and abolition! 
What slavery was to Compare with the bondage of the mind 
and the hear? Men talked of physical chains and shackles, 
but these were nothing to the chains of the soul, A 
man might bein all the gloom of a dungeon, and yet have 
all the joy of freedom if his spirit was but free: and he 
might be a very e in the open field if his mind 
was a slave to passion or to debt, It might be asked, 
in reply, Whether this House had any power to regu- 
Jate the morals of the community? To thishe would answer 
"Yes, it has.” Tho founders of our admirable form of Govern- 
ment were far seeing and wise men; and understanding well the 
character oftheir countrymen, and anticipating the commer- 
ecialand trading propensity which belonged to them, culeula- 
ted, aga matterof course, the multitudes of them would be- 
come involved in pecuniary difficulties, which must be inevi- 
table inthe ordinary course of events. This liability was not 
the result of any pecutiarity in our character as a people; it 
was rather the result of our position, They looked at the 
shades as well as’ the lights which marked the landscape pre- 
presented in anticipation hefore them, and, seingit impossible 
Tor the States to grant effectual relief, they vested in Congress 
the power to pass auniform bankrupt law. The privilege was 
granted in the broatest and most unqualified Janguage: the 
single limitation was that the law should be uniform in its ope- 
ration. Could it be said that a puwer like this was to be suf- 
fered to lie dormant and never be exercised? Some 
gentlemen held that it ought never to be used uniess 
there was the most urgent and pressing necessity, but Mr, 
R. could not agree in this opinion. The power was not so 
much granted as a privilege, as it was confided to Congress 
as a trust; it was a trust which Government was bound to 
fulfil. Had not their predecessors viewed it in this light? 
and had they not, in the close of the administration of the elder 
Adams, fulfilled the trust hy passing such alaw in 18007 True, 
it wag at the following session repeated; hut Mr. R understood 
that party politics had had something to do with the repeal. The 
Jaw had been passed under John Adams; it was repealed under 
Thomas Feffe 

Mr. R. admitted that that there were inherent difficulties in 
difficulties in the case. While every man of humanity must 
feel anxious that the honest but unfortunate debtor should be 
released from ihe liabilities he never could discharge, every 
just man’s mind as strongly repels the ideaof releasing the 
debtor who was dishonest and fraudulent. 

Mr. R. here put the case of a man who had purchased real 
estate, puid part and given 2 mortgage for the remainder, but 
who being unable to pay, had suffered a foreclosure; the pro- 
perty had reverted to the original owner, and 50, and, in some 
eases, 75 per cent. of the whole purchase money was still bang- 
Ing over his bead, atthe merey of the creditor; it was a tiqui- 
dated debt, on which execution could issue at any time. 
debtor would pe cantent to toil for years, ay. fora lifetime, to 
discharge suchadebi? Mr. R. wanted to see this class of debtors 
amancipated; and he believed the country never could prosper 
tillit waseffected. On the other hand, i. was hard, where a 
man holding a lucrative aflice had borrowed money and spent 
it, and took the. benefit of the act, retaining the office and its 
emoluments, to which, in reality, his creditor had looked for 
repayment. Such cases (and he mentioned several) ought, if 
practicaule, to be excepted from the relief. seu h 
paMr. R. next went into the question of the constitutionality of 


What , 


| 


the dil!. - It related to two' classes of cases, voluntary bankrupts 
who applied for the benefit of the law on their own account, and 
involuntary, in relation te whom application was made by their 
creditors; and it referred to contracts not future, but already ex- 
isting. To the objection that in this respectiit violated the pro- 


| visicn of the Constitution -which forbade the States to pass any 


law impairing the obligation of contracts, Mr. R. replied that 
the words of the Constitution made a marked difference in the 
prohibition imposed upon States and that imposed upon the 
General Government. The latfer was prohibited from “pass- 
ing any bill of attainder or ex post facto law.” There it stop- 
ped. Now an es post facto jaw had been decided to mean only 
a criminal statute, and not a law of a civil nature; and therefore 
the restriction did not prohibit Congress from passing a civil law 
ofa retrospective character. Bnt when the Constitution spoke 
of Siates, it added to the foregoing words the following: “nor 
any law impairing the validity of contracts.” The introduction 
of this clause in the latter place proved, by a well known princi- 
ple of interpretation, that its omission in the other case was.in- 
tentional and significant; and Mr. R. contended it was not less 
wise and evincive of foresight in the framers. It was canceded 
that States might pass bankrupt laws ofa prospective kind, 
until Congress should interfere by a general law; such alaw 
existed in, the State of New York; but if a State made the 
law retrospective, it was unconstitutional. But Congress 
could pass a general law which should be retrospective as 
well as prospective, giving a full discharge from existing ob- 
ligations, as well as looking to future tiabilities. In confirma- 
tion of this view, Mr. R. insisted on the fact of the passage 
ofthe law of 1200, at which time jt was generally conceded 
that the law might be retrospective. That law had been sign- 
ed by the father of the venerable gentleman from Massachussits, 
who would have been the last voluntarily to have interfered 
with the obligation of contracts. It was said, indeed, that a 
man lending money under tho Constituiion was presumed to 
know its provisions, and made his contract subject to that risk; 
but it was pushing things rather far to make him, by intend- 
ment of law, cognizant of the possibility of a statute not yet in 
being. Mr. R. placed litte reliance on this argument. He put 
the question on the broad ground that the Constitution did em- 
power Congress lo pass a retrospective law, though not in cri- 
minal cases. 

At this time the whole country was covered with debt—with 
debt contracted under a totally diffevent state of things, when 
currency was worth not more than half its value; when bank 
notes were as plenty as the leaves in autumn; when a man had 
nothing to do but put an apron on, and he could catch his lap 
fullavany time. True, the contracts then made, if strictly < on- 
strued, bound the man to pay for every dollar in his bond a con- 
stitutional dollar; but to exact thisnow was in truth and reality 
to exact two dollars for one. Was not this a case demanding 
the interposition of Congress, if it had the power to grant relief? 
Surely the case had arisen which the Constitution contem- 
plated when the power was given. Yet a bill on this subject 
pass, and there were no fears as to its fate at the other end of 
the Avenue, for the message at the opening ofthe session for- 
bade that idea, ¢ 

Mr. R. here addressed the Mouse in a persuasive strain re- 
ferring to the action which the bill had received in the other 
branch, and dwelling on the necessity of laying aside personal 
predilections and prejudices, and conceding a litt e to eflecta 
great and good object. He indulged in some pleasantry as to 
the strictness of the party drill, and the orderly submission to 
caucis resolves which had been manifested on questions of a 
strictly party character; but on this men of all parties might 
act together. 

Mr. R, concluded by statingand explaining some amendments 
which he proposed to offer, the last of which went to include 
banking corporations in the operation of the bill; but this he 
did not intend to consideras a sinc qua non, though he should 
greatly prefer the bill, with such addition. He made an ap- 
Peal, in closing, to the majority of the [fonse, praying them so 
far to concede to the minority as not to spring the previous 
qnes(ion upon them until opportinity had been given to offer 
the principal amendments and to record the yeas and nays 
upon them. 

Mr. MASON of Ohio next obtained the Noor, and went into 
a very learned andargnmentative speech in reply, more par- 
ticularly, to some of the positions previously taken by Mr. 
Gorpon, between whom and himself several explanations, re- 
plies, and rejoinders passed, chiefly having reference to law 
technicalities, which the Reporter does nt pretend to compre- 
hend. Mi. M, went largely into the constitutional ¢ uestion, as 
wellas into the expediency and necessity of the law, both of 
which he defended with great earnestness. 

Mr. FERRIS took the opposite side, and spoke with his ac- 
customed clearness and cogency of opposition to the bill, as 
going, in its humane regard to the misfortunes of the debtor, 
to violate, the Constitution by destroying the debts of the credi- 
tor, and depriving him of his just remedy against those who 
would defraud him of his due. Sound-minded and thiaking 
men would not be swayed by the impulses of passion and 
the strongest appeals of eloquence to doa great public wrong, 
They would not vitally stab the Constitution of their country, 
which wasthe safeguard as well of their own rightsas thase of 
others. This Government had acharacter to preserve with the 
commercial ant civilized world; and what would the nations 
of Enrope think afus, who looked mainly to the honor and in- 
tegrity of the Government to protect their rights when they en: 
trusted their funds to our citizens and vested their property in 
onr enterprises? What would they think of the introduction 
ofa perfectly novel principle into our jegislation—a principle 
unknown to any civ dination upon the globe? What reli- 
ance would they place onthe liabilities ofour merchants, when 
their debts were liable to be irrevocably destroyed by a national 
law? If gentlemen wereto draw on their imagination for cases 
of distress in debtors, Why not employ it a little on the other 
side, and present some pictures ofthe hardships of an indulgent 
but defrauded creditor. and the frauds and injustice of debtors 
who rolled in ease and Inxury, setting their creditors at de- 
fiance? He believed instances af bard and cruel and iron- 
hearted creditors ware more frequent in novels and play-books 
thanin real life. 

Mr. F. then went into a constitutional argument, reading au- 
thorities to show what had been the received acceptation of 
the term “bankrupt” at the time the Constitution had been 
framed; and contended that no subsequent change in its mean- 
ing would warrant an interpretation inconsistent with the 
known meaning of the words when they were inserted in. the 
Instrument. Headmitted that the British law from which this 
meaning had been derived was a narrow law, and he might 


wish it had been more liberal; but this conferred’ no power 
on Congtess to change the meaning of the terms of that or. 
ganic law by which Congress itself, as well as the nation, were 
bound. ` This was not a question of implied, but of granted 
powers. The resort must be to the letter of the Constiti:tion. 
A bankrupt law had been intended as a shied to creditors 
against the frauds and injustice of dishonest debtors; but this 
bill converted the shield into a sword to be put into the hands 
ofthe debtor, > 

Mr. F, insisted that the law of 1800 had not been retrospect- 
ive—it was prospective only. As to the difference of laa- 
guage employed by the Constitution in restricting the States 
and restricting the General Government, he thought the argu- 
ment worth little; because, as the General Government.wag 
the creature of the States, and had no powers but such as were 
granted to it, it needed no restriction on a power not granted: 
whereas the States, being original depositories of power, did 
nced restrictions in the exercise of powers which they did pos- 
sess, and might otherwise have exerted. No matter whether 
an ex post facto law was strictly restrained to criminal cases: 
aretruspective bankrupt was in the nature of an ex post facta 
law, and to pass it would be to violate the spirit of the Consti- 
tution. Alaw wasa rule ofaction; but how coulda law be a 
rule toa man’s action which was not passed till cen or twenty 
years after the action had taken placc? He considered such a 
Jaw as one of the most tyrannical exercises of power. which the 
imagination could conceive. No precedent for it was to be found 
since the dark ages. If the state of the community required re- 
lief, let the relief come from the proper quarter—from the Le» 
gislatures of the States or from the mercy and consideration 
of the creditor, which was rarely appealed to in vain by an 
hones debtor, who could show a clear case and make a fait sur- 
render, 

Mr. #. opposed the Jaw as not being uniform in its opera- 
tion, and therefore not constitutional. He argued ‘this point 
from the different liens: created by the laws of different States 
on the property of debtors. 

Explanations here passed as to the laws of Louisiana with 
mr MOORE, and as the laws of Connecticut with Mr. TRUM- 
BULL. $ 

Mr. FERRIS waivedthe question of expediency, partly for 
want of time to discuss it, but chiefly on the ground 
that ifa law was unconstitutioual it never could be truly ex- 
pedient, : 

Mr. SALTONSTALL obtained the floor, and on his motion, 
the committee rose and reported progress, 

On leave siyen, Mr. STROKELY of Ohio, presented the pe» 
tition of Dr. Crawford, Robert Beves, and 113 other, citizens of 
Jefferson county, Ohio, remonstrating strongly against the re- 
peal of the Independent Treasury; establishment of a Fiscal 
Agent; distribution of the proceeds of the public lands, and 
againsta protectivetarifi, 

And the House adjourned, 


IN SENATE. 
Wepnrspay, August 11, 1841. 

The PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a com- 
monication from the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
compliance with a resolution of the Sena‘e, giving 
a list of allarticles imported duty free, or bearing 
a less duty than twenty per cent. ad valorem, with 
the amount of duties paid on, and value of, those 
articles 1837, 738, and ’39; which was laid on the 
table and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana cffered a resolution in- 
structing the Committee on Post Offices and Past 
Ro-ds to inquire into the expediency of piovid-ng 
by law, at the prevent session, to enable the Post 
Offive Department to liquidate the dues from it. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama offered a resolution ine 
quiring of the Secretary of the Treasury why he 
has not laid before the Senate the information, in 
compliance with a resolution passed last session, 
calling for the issues of serip, connected with mil.- 
tary land warrants, 

Both resolutions lie over one day. 

Mr. CALHOUN presented a memorial and reso- 
lutions adopted a few dayssince by a large and re- 
speciab'e number of the citizens of the Isle of 
Wight county, Virginia, at a meeting held in the 
court Bouse cf thecounty. The memorial and re~ 
sclations are couched in most respectful terms, but 
at the same time express in strong lanzuage the 
opinions of the meeting, that the measures altempi- 
ed tobe forced upon the country at this extra ses- 
sion, are not approved of by the great body of the 
people of the United States. Much had been said 
in praise of the hasty action of the other House, 
designated so emphatically a “glorious” House, be- 
cause of its. precipitate action; but he, (Mr. Car- 
HOUN,) would venture to Say that never were mea» 
sures so repugnant io the great body of the people, 
as these very measures for the ha ty passage of 
which that House had been so much landed. The 
people never could, be would unhesitatingly assert, 
be brought to believe that a National Bank—na- 
tional deb'—1Jistribution—and high taxation, were 
reasons for which their representatives would be 
entitled to their thanks, Those who wanted such 
measures might call it “glorious” legislation; but 
the people never would approve of. such. mea -ures, 
He held that the people had a right to.be heard, 
and he would therefore content himself, for the 


present, in moving that the papers which he had 
presented be printed. He requested the Secretary 
ied the Senate would have the goodness to read 
them. i 

The Secretary of the Senate then read the me- 
morial and resolutions, of which the following is 
an abstract: 

At a meeting of a large number of the citizens 
of the Isle of Wight, Josian HouLeman presided, 
and W. H. Jorpaw acted as Secretary. The meet- 
ing was addressed by Colonel ARTHUR SMITH, 
and by Joru Horteman, esq. Resolutions were 


adopted unanimously, that Congress has no power. 


to create a National Bank. That should Cen- 
gress pass a Bank or Fiscal Agent, it is the opi- 
nionof the meeting the charter may be rightfully 
repealed. ‘That the distribution cf thé proceeds of 
the public lands, with a deficiency in the Treasury, 
and an assumption of the debts of the States, is in 
violation of the rights of the States, and a dange- 
rous encroachment upon the liberties of the peo- 
pie. That Congress has no power to lay and col- 
leet taxes, except to pay the debts of the General 
Government, and to provide for the common de- 
fence and general welfare, and has no power to 
lay and collect taxes, &c. with a view to the pro- 
tection of any interest, either manufacturing, com- 
mercial or agricultural. That the donation made 
to the widow of the late President of the United 
States, wasa palpable violation of the Constitu- 
tion, and an unwarrantable waste of the public mo- 
ney. That copies of these proceedings be forward 
to the Hon. Jonn ©. CaLniun and Hon. Tuomas 
H. Beyton of the Senate, and Hon. Joun W. 
Jongs of the House of Representatives, with a re- 
quest that they present them to the Congress of 
the United States. 

After they were read, Mr. CALHOUN renew- 
ed his motion to print, and called for the yeas and 
nays. ý 

The question was accordingly put, and negatived 
yeas 19, nays 20, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, 
Calhoun, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, Lion, Mce- 
Roberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, Smith of 
Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Wil- 
liams, Woodbury, and Wright—19. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bates, Bayard, Berrien, Choate, 
Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Gra- 
ham, Huntington, Miller, Morehead, Porter, Pres- 
ton, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tall- 
madge, White, and Woodbridge—20. 

Mr. CALHOUN said this was the first time he 
had ever known so respecitul and unexceptionable 
an expression of the opinions of a large and respect- 
able meeting, to be refused the usual courtesy of 
being printed. It was the first time since the be- 
ginning of this Government that a general gag sys- 
tem was attempted to be extended to the exclusion 
of public opinion. Here was the opinion of a 
large and respectable public meeting shut out 
from publicity, and from the common courtesy of 
printing, by a bare majority in favor of this gag 
system. Let it be told to the peopie that they are 
no more to remonstrate; but will that effect the ob- 
ject of the gentlemen? They may gag this 
body, but they cannot gag the people? Do the 
gentlemen think by silencing such memorials 
and resolutions, the can escape public comment? 
If they do, they deceive themselves: this is but the 
muttering of the thunder, and the gentlemen and 
their measures wiil bə swept before the coming 
storm as the chaff before the whirlwind. With 
these remarks for the present, he would now move 
to lay the papers on the table. f 

Mr. BENTON requested Mr. Canuoon to with- 
draw his motion to lay the proceedings on the table 
for a moment, and Mr. CaLnoun withdrew his mo- 
tien. 

Mr. Benton then went on to cay, that, having 
conformed to the decision of the Senate in moving, 
without debate, yesterday morning to take up the 
Fauquier proceedings, he would now take the op- 
portunity to say something of those resolutions, 
andi the reasons which were urged for refusing to 
print them, These reasons may be comprehended 
under three heads: 1. That they related to subjects 
which had passed by, and with which the Senator 
had nothing farther to do. 2. That they were dis- 


_tinnes, and the 
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respectful in their languege. 3. And that they as- 


| serted the right of repeal in relation to the Fiscal 


Bank. These were the objections; and to these I 
answer, that the first and second cbjections are un- 
founded in point of fact, and so shown to be by 
the resolutions. One of them applies to this extra 
Session itself, the calling of whieh it condemns, 
and I think most -justly. The session still con- 
resolution denies the wisdom 
and economy. of 


a public injury. In all this I concur with the 
meeting; and as the session still continues, this re- 
solution, of course, applies to a measure which 
has not passed by; and, therefore, the objection to 


it isunfounded. Another resolution applies to tbe- 


new tax bill—the tea tax bill—which it utterly and 
most righteously condemns; and tbat bill is still 
before us, A third measure to which the resolu- 
tions apply, is the Jand distribution biil, and that is 
still before us. They also apply to the Bank bill 
which was stillin the other House when the reso- 
lutions were cffered, and which may be before the 
Senate again. Thus, three of the subjects men- 
tioned in the resolutions, were, and are still before 
us; a fourth was, and may be, before us; and 
all of them were before us at the time the meet- 
ing was held. The objection, then, which ap- 
plies to the past by, or gone by, character of 
the measures, is unfounded in point of fact. 
With respect to the next objection, that the reso- 
lutions were disrespec'ful, Mr. B. said that this 
objecticn was cne which was susceptible of a deci- 
sive answer. The resolutions would speak for 
themselves, and show their own character. 
They had been read in this chamber, and 
seen to be perfectly respectful. They will 
be published, and the public will judge. The 
public can judge as well as we; and, to help 
out their judgments, I shall merely refer them to 
the character of the memorials and resolves sent 
to this chamber by the Bank party during the pa- 
nic session, lavishing every odious epithet on Fre- 
sident Jackson and the Government; and the whole 
of which were received here with so much honor, 
commented upon with so much zeal, and printed 
with so much haste, and now forming six volumes 
of documents on our shelves. To the third objec- 
tion, no question of fact is raised. The fact is 
admitted. One of the resolutions declares the re- 
pealability of this Fiscal Bank, and the duty of 
Congress to repealit. This is admitted and justi- 
fied. Isay the people have a right to ask for this 
repeal, and to be respecifully treated when they do 
ask for it. It is their right; and it is for themselves 
to assert that right at home, and for their represen- 
tatives to vindinate it here. What! Do these who 
advocate abolition petitions—who want them re- 
ceived and respectfully considered—do they object 
to a repeal petition as disrespectful? If s>, let the 
people know it. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky begsed leave to maze a 
single remark. 

Mr. BENTON conceived the pending question 
was on the motion to Jay the papers on the table, 


Mr. CLAY. But, sir, they are not laid on the ` 


table yet. : 

The CHAIR was understood to say that the Se- 
nator from South Carolina had suspended his mo- 
tion to allow the Senator from Missouri to make 
his remarks. 

Mr. CLAY. Now, sir, who wants to suppress 
discussion? What I was going to say was, that 
we had heard with great patience and respect the 
papers read; but we donot see any necessity for 
printivg them; thev have been published already. I 
saw themin a Virginia paper this morning—on 
the score of publicity, there is no occasion to priat 
them. Enow move to Jay the resolution on the 
table, 

Mr. ARCHER. I hope the Senator will suspend 
his motion for a moment. 

My. CLAY. No, sir, I eanaot withdraw my 
motion. — 

Mr. WOODBURY called for the yeas and nays 
which were ordered, and they were—21 yeas, 21 
nays; and so the motion of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky was negatived. 

Mr. ARCHER then explained, that what be 


this session—condemns its. 
call, and its objects—and ccnsiders its-existence . 
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wished to say when the Senator from Kentucky dë- 
clined giving him an opportunity, was that he was 
absent from his seat when -the vote was, taken'on, 
the motion to priat. Had he been in his place, he 
would have voted for the motion. The memorial: 
and resolutions were from a portion of his consti- 
tuents wiih whom hedid not concur in. political. 
opinion:; but they were couched in-respeciful 
terms, aod he had ever acted on the principle that. 
in such cases the courtesy of printing; and. corisi- 
deration was due to any respectful expression, of. - 
opinion coming from any portion of the people. 
This was the explanation he wished to make when 
he asked ths Senator from Kentucky to suspend 
his motion. : oe K 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama made a few remarks 
not heard in the gallery. Ee See 

Mr. CALHOUN said that it was due to the Se- 
nator from Virginia to state, tbat the presentation 
of petitions takes place immediateby after the read- 
ing of the journal in the morning, and that he had 
deiayed the presentation of the proceedings till the. 
last moment, without losing the opportunity of pre~ 
senting them to-day. He (Mr. C.) had intended to 
make to the Senator from Kentucky the very reply 
which the Senator from Virginia had. It is am- 
ple, without adding a word, and he adopted it as. - 
his own. 

The course of the Senator from Kentucky in op- 
posing the printing, is in keeping with his entire 
course during the present session. After gagging. 
the House, and attempting to gag the Senate, it 
was but to be expected that he should next attempt: 
to gag the people—to stifle their voice in their own, 
House. The attempt was in vain. The public 
indignation is rising. The voice of the people, if 
suppressed here, would next be heard through the 
ballot box. We already hear the rumbling of the 
distant thunder. The s'orm was approaching, 
which would sweep away those who had betrayed 
a confidisg people, and with them the doings of 
this long to be remembered session. ; 

Regarded in any other light but that of disrespect 
to those whose proceedings he had presented, he. 
had no cause to complain of the conduct of the Se- 
nator in refusing to print them. It afforded another 
proof of the reckless violence that marks the con- 
duct of that Senator. His hobby, which he has 
spurred and lashed so unmercifully, is panting un- 
der him, and this last blow will bring rider and 
hobby to the ground. - 

He would now renew the motion to lay the pro- 
ceedings on the table. 

fir. CLAY made some remark from his chair, 
not distinctly heard. : 

The proceedings were laid on the table. 

Mr. BUCHANAN presented a memorial of 
a large number of ci.izens, resident of our North- 
ern frontier, in favor.of defences on that frontier, 
setting forth the importance of steam power on 
the lakes; and communicating some important 
facts, not before made public, wih relation to 
British movements on that frontier; which was re- 
ferred to th: Committee on the Militia. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky, from the Committee 
on Finance, reperted the bili for the repeal of the 
Sub-Treasury, with the amendments from the 
House, with which the committee recommended a 
concurrence. He moved. to take up the © bill 
now. ` 
Mr. WRIGHT suggested that the bill be post- 
poned asthe Senator from Virginia [Mr. Rives} 
was not present, who had taken an interest when 
the bill was before under consideration, in the 
subject embraced in one of the amendments. 

Mr. CLAY would be very happy ifthe Sena- 
tor and ail others were present; He thought it was 
important, at this stage of the session, to take up 
and pass the bill now. {t was well known that the 
President had before him another important mat- 
ter immediately connected with tnis subject, and it 
would be well that both matters should be before 
him at the same time. k 

Mr. KING said it was certainly desrable that 
the Senate should have time io lock into and de- 
liberate upon the amendments made by the other 
House. How can the Senate be prepared to act 
upon. these amendments without having an op- 


|| portanity of examination? 
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Mr. BENTON considered this subject one which 
could not’ with propriety be pressed on the Senate 
without ‘time being given for deliberate action. 
The amendments -of the House. were important, 

_and-would require caution and deliberation. He 
hoped the matter would be laid over.- 

The CHAIR explained that this was nota mo- 
tion to‘take up the bill; it was a motion to consi- 
der‘ the report of the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. LINN. wished to ask the Chair a question, 
which was, whether, if the Senate went into the 
consideration, at the expiration of the morning 

‘hour the subject could be laid over by motion. 
The CHAIR said it was not strictly the business 


of the morning hour, and could only proceed by ` 
If so permitted, it would be in order | 


consent. 
after the morning hour. 

Mr. CLAY. of Alabama said that, as the Chair 
had stated, it was not a question to take up, buta 
question for conSideration.: The remarks of the 
Senator from New York were sufficient to show the 
propriety and necessity. of postponement. ‘If the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Rives] were in bis 


place, he would probably be able to satisfy the Se- | 
nate that these amendments should not be concur- | 


redin. It was well known that that Senator had 
strong objections to one of those amendments. As 
to the argumenis urged by the Senator from Ken- 
tacky, [Mr. Cuay,] that there was an absolute ne- 
cessity for the immediate concurrence of the Se- 
nate, in order that the bill might go before the Pre- 
sident of the United States while deliberating on 
the Bank bill, he (Mr. Cray of Alabama) consi- 
dered them any thing but satisfactory or persua= 
sive. If the President should decide against the 
Bank bill, it would certainly be then necessary to 
take into consideration the propriety of repealing 
this Independent Treasury bill, and thereby jeav- 
ing the Treasury without any safeguard or regula- 
tion by law. 
signs the Bank bill, that will, in itself, be a repeal 
of the Independent Treasury bill; so that, in any 
case, there can be no necessity, while there is ma- 
nifest impropriety, in the present course. He would 
now move to proceed to the orders of the day. 
Mr. CLAY of Kentucky. Very well, sir; I 
now move that the Land bill be postponed, and 
that we take up the report of the Committee of Fi- 
nance on the House amendments to Senaie bill 
No. L. 
Mr. CLAY of Alabama raised a point of order, 
contending that the regular orders could not be laid 
` on the Jab‘e till announced by the Chair. 


If, on the ether hand, the President 


Mr. CALHOUN sustained the point of order | 


raised by Mr. Cray of Alabama. 
Mr. CLAY of Kentucky. I now rise, sir, for 
the purpose of coming to the point, and withdraw 


all my motions; Jet the orders of the day come be- | 


fore the Senate. 


The CHAIR then said the order of the day was 


the uofinished business of yesterday—the Distribu- 
tion bill. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky. 
move to Jay that bili on the table. 


Well, cir, I now | 


Mr. WRIGHT called for the yeas and nays, ! 


which were ordered, and were—yeas 23, nays 22, 


as follows: 

YEAS.—“essrs. Archer, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, 
Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evuns, 
Graham, Huntingion, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, 
Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Simmons, Smith of Indi- 
. ana, Southard, Tallmadge, White, and Wood- 
bridge— 23. ; 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, 


Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, ; 


King, Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, 


and Young—22. 


And so the Distribution bill was lui en the | 


table. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky. I now me (0 take 
up the report cf the Finance Committee on the 
House amendments to the bill repealing the Sub- 
Treasury. 

Mr. KING objected that it was not the next 


thing in order. ‘The other orders of the day had 
precedence. 


‘ Weholsen, : 
Pierce, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, tlergeon, | 
Tappan, Walker, Wiliams, Woodbury, Wright è 


The CHAIR said this bill had precedence: on 
the calendar inthe. regular orders of the day. 

Mr. CALHOUN. Where is the revenue bill, 
and the other bills sent here from the House? 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky. I moved to take up 
this bill; on that I hope the question will be taken. 

Mr. WHITE asked leave to read from Jeffer- 
son’s Mannal one of the rules bearing upon the 
question at issue. $ 

“Mr. CLAY of Kentucky. Ihave moved to take 
up the repeal bill, and that question I now require 
to be put. 

Mr. LINN wished to know of the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Wuire] whether he referred to one 
of the parliamentary rules, or a rale of the other 
House—the British rules, or the American rules? 


“He thought the gentlemen on that side had repudi- 


ated ail parliamentary rules. 

Mr. WHITE. Allow me to read the rule. 

Mr. CLAY of. Kentucky. I rise to a question 
of order, sir. There is no necessity for the Senator 
from Indiana to read any rule. Ihave made a mo- 
tion. and let it be decided. 

Mr. WHITE. I too, sir, make a point of order. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama made a few remarks, 
not heard in the gallery. 

Mr. WHITE withdrew his point of order. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama then explained the point 
of order which he had made. It was, that all. the 
business on the table coming within the orders of 
the day should be taken up and pos'poned before 
this bill could be acted on. He contended that it 
was not entitled to precedence. 

The CHAIR took a different view, and ex- 
plained. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky. My motionis to take 
up this bill in preference to any orders of the day 
which may have precedence. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON asked, was there any ap- 
peal from the decision of the Chair that the motion 
was in order? 

The CHAIR said he had decided that the motion 
of the Senator from Kentucky was in order. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama remarked that, if neces 
sary to test the point, he would appeal from the 
decision of the Chair. 

The appeal, after a few conversational remarks, 
was withdrawn. 

Mr. SEVIER made a few observations, not dis- 
tinctly heard in the gallery. 

Mr. CALHOUN, observing that the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Rivas] was not in his place, 
would call for the yeas and nays on the motion of 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

The yeasand nays were ordered, and the mo. 
tiin_ was carried—ayes 26, noes 21, as follors: 

YEAS—Messra, Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Dixon, Evans, Graham, Huntington, Ker, Mer- 
rick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, 
Preston, Simmons, Smith of Indana, Southard, 
Tallmadge, White, and Woodbridge—26, 

NAYS—Messrs. Alien, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of A'abama, Cathbert, Fulton, King, 
Linn, McRoberts, Nicholson, Pierce, Sevier, Smith 
of Connecticut, S:urgeon, Tappan, Walker, Wil- 
liams, Woodbury, Wright, and Young—21. 

The bill was then taken up, the question being 
en concurring in the amendments of the Mouse of 
Representatives. . 

Mr. CLAY said the Committee on Finance re- 
commended the adoption of the amendments. 
They were but two; one to repeal what was fami- 
liarly called the pet bank system, with the excep- 
tion of one of its provisions; the other was to re- 
peal ihe law which prohibited the Gove-nmen- 
from paying notes of less denomination than twen- 
ty doliars. The Bank bill provided for an issue of 
notes of five dollars—this act was. therefore use- 
jess. He hoped both amendments would be con- 
curred in. 

Mr. CALHOUN said this bill to repeal the Sub- 
Treasury was either useless or wrong: The bill 
now betore the President superseded ths bill, and 
provided for the keeping of the Treasury in 
another manner. ‘The provisions of the Sub- 
Treasury act would, therefore, be superseded, if 
the Bank billbecame alaw. If the President did 
not sign the Bank bill, it was wrong to pass this, 
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as it left no security by law for the Treasury. He 


` would go farther,.and say it was indelicate: It 


must bear on the decision of.: the Chief Magistrate 
on the Bank bill. They interfered, then, with his 
right of deliberation... Not content with gagging 
the House, and attempting to gae- the Senate, here 
was am attempt to coerce the Executive. They 
presented the alternative before him, that if he did 
not sign the Bank biil, the Treasury would be left 
withont legal protection. ` 

This was, in short, the question, and he moved 
to postpone the subject to Saturday next. He had 
seen it noticed in the papers that the Chief Magis- 
trate intended to visit the ship Delaware on Satur- 
day, and he [Mr. Catnoun] ook it for granted that 
he would dispose of the Bank bill before he made 
the trip. They owed it to themselves, to the Chief 
Magistrate, and to all concerned, that this matter 
be postponed. On this motion he called the yeas 
and nays. i 

Mr. CLAY said if the Senator meant to erect 
himself into a tribunal of decency, he [Mr. Cray] 
would plead to his jurisdiction, and deny that he 
was competent to judge of what was decency on 
his (Mr. Cray’s) part, or on the part of Senators on 
that side of the chamber. What had been his ob- 
ject in moving to take up this bill? . He had had no 
design cf connecting the two matters. .He should 
think that ıt would be agreeable to the President to 
have both subjects before him a3 once. Congress 
were to go on, and pass bill after bill, and ifa 
number came before the Presidentat once, it would 
enabie him to act more undetstandingly on them. 
The gentleman bad said that ina certain contin- 
gency, this law was wrong, He (Mr. Cray) be- 
lieved, whatever might happen, that their respect to 
the wishes of the people would induce them to re. 
peal the Sub-Treasury, at any rate, As to its being 
superseded by the Bank, it was true that some of 
the provisions of the two acts interfered, and some 
did not; when this was the case, the Bank bill would 
supersede the other. They should act on matters 
thatcame before them, and with all due respect 
send them to the Executive, without reference to 
the fact of others being before him. 

Mr. BENTON rose to offer an additional reason 
for postponing this bill until Satarday—it was, 
that the amendment from the House of Represen- 
tatives not only provided for iepealing the depo- 
site act of 1836, and thereby placing the sword 
aud the purse in the hands of the President—a 
conjunction to which he has heretofore shown great 
antipathy, bat also repeals the twenty dollar limit 
on Government payments in bank notes. The 
addijional reason which I offer fur tbis postpone- 
ment is this: The amendment repeais the probi- 
bition on the use of small notes—notes under twen- 
ty dollars—which. was imposed on Government 
payments some years ago, and which has operated 
so benelicially in keeping this trash out of the pub- 
lic Treasury. The reason for the repeal given by 
the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Cray) is, that 
the new Bank bill authorizes the issue ef notes as 
low as five dollars. Now the ready answer to this 
reason, is that that Bank bill is not yet a Jaw! and 
may not be! and, therefore, the amendment turns 
upon a reason which does not exist! which may 
not exist! and which many believe will not exist. 
This is an additional reason for a few days’ delay 
—for not embarrassing the PresipEent with the al- 
ternative of leaving the public moneys without the 
guardianship of law. With respect to the Inde- 
pendent Treasury system, it is now working well, 
No one can show an objection to it. It is doing all 
that its friends claimed for it; and itis doing the 
good work, besides proving every day that there 
is no necessity for a National Bank, and that the con- 
stitutional pretext for it is dead. 

Mr. PRESTON said the Senate had acted on 
this sabject about two months since. They had 
made it the first act to comply with the expressed 
opinions of the people, and fad repealed the Sub- 

-Treasury. Then, as now, its friends cried “give 
us afew days longer before this is repealed” and 
now they entreated them to spare this cherisbed ob- 
ject a Jittle longer. Did aay body donbt the ge- 
neral sentiments on this measure, when they con- 
sidered the unqualified condemnation from the pev- 
ple, when they considered the action of the other 
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House, and this House, on this subject? Didany 
man doubt the opinions of the President, and with 
what deep and heartfelt satisfaction he would sign 
the death-warrant of this odious act? Now, its 
repeal was objected to as “indelicate” to the Whig’ 
President, and that by these who did all they could 
in preventing this indelicacy, by the defeat of his 
election, They now come forward to protect him 
irom the injuries bis friends would isflict on him. 
It reminded him of the ancient maxim— Times 
Danaos et dona ferentes.” He was a friend of the 
President, and inclined to respect all his feelings, 
political or otherwise. He would vote for sending 
this biil to him now, believing that in the act they 
performed the will of the people of the country, 
and for whica the President would thank them. 
He had had no commusigation with the President, 
‘bat believed he would sign this, whatever was done 
with tne bank bill. If no cther measure were 
adopted, he would sanction this measure. Why 
pause? Where was the indelicacy or embarrass- 


nent to the President? This, if signed, became a 


jaw to-morrow. Would the people object to it if 
the Bank were not established? Tne issue was 
made between the Sub-Tressury and any other 
systemofrevenue. He (Mr. P.) would prefer any 
cther plan to this; it had been decidedly condemn- 
ed, and should now be repealed. 

Mr. BENTON said the ancient maxim quoted by 
the Senator from South Carolina did rot apply. Ih 
was for the Presipest to object to cur aid, and not 
for those to object who are pressing upon hiss. He 
and they may view our aid in a very different 
light. ‘Phe Senator has carried me back to the 
Trojan horse for a maxim, He cannot object to 
me if I carty him back toa more remote time for 
aa example—one more appropriate, and equally 
classic. I allude tə the famous feast of the Lia- 
pithe end Centaurs—that feast which began in a 
wedding, and ended in a fight, and to which Ovid 
has given immortality. ‘Phere is’ a certain other 
feast (which we all know of) which may end in 
se same manner, acd in which aid to one of the 
ties may .be very weleome before the entertain- 
ment is over. 

Mr. PRESTON. Not so; no fight among the 
Whigs. Their feast began in a wedding; and, like 
other weddings, it will end ina multphficaiion of 
the species. z 

„Mr. BENTON. In bloody noses raiser. 

Mr. PRESTON. No; inereased progeny. 

afr, BEN TON. Toen we shall haveagreat brocd 
of young Centaurs. el 

Mr, RIVES said he was notin bis place when 
the debate commenced, and had net heard the pre- 
vious remarks ef genilemen. For himself, he saw 
no reasonable consideration for postponing any ac- 
jon on thissubject, Without any communication 
with the Presidcat of the United States, he (Mr. 
P, believed he would have no objection to having 
buh measures before him; under asy circum- 
stances, he woald do his duty to the people of the 
He did not see that it was a neces- 
uence, if they acted on this subjec’, 

dent cf the United States would be, 
g on another measure, withoul any 
at its adoption, Gentlemen seemed to 
2 amendments of the other House 
i be adopied as a matter of course, Was 
thaiso? Gentlemen would recollect, when the bill 
zas passed, a provision cf a similar character wes 
ad on by the Senate and rejected. Fhey would 
noi accept of the Sub-Treasary whieh their oppo- 
nts had held cut in their hands as a plank to save 
the party now in power from the shipwreck which 
they anticipated for tbem; he believed neither the 
President or those who acted with him, would ac- 
expt of so slippery a plank as this. He (Mr R) 
should vote as he had done before, and if the ma- 
jority of the Senate voted as they had done, they 
would simply repeal the Sub-Treasury, which had 
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the people of this country. If this were so, the 
President was not left with the single alternative 
of approving the bill now in his hands. What- 
ever he would do, no person was less informed of 
than he (Mr. R.) was;. he would state frankly that 
he had no knowledge, directly or indirectly, of the 
course of the President; but from his knowledge 
of the man he would say, that in whatever state 
of things this matter was presented to bim, be 
would do his duty to his country. He thought, 
threfore, the course was plain—that was, to act on 
this measure. They acted on it in obedience to 
the will of the people, immediately after they met 
it had been kept till this time in the House, ‘and 
now they should, inthe same spirit of expedition, 
act on ‘the amendments. > 

Mr. CALHOUN said he had moved the post- 
ponement, that the President might not be embar- 
rassed, He took it for granted that the Presi- 
dent would not wish to bave the Treasury of the 
United States in tis own hands. There could be 
no harm in this short delay; and they would be 
better prepared to acton this, after the disposition 
of the Bank bill. The Senator had said the amend- 
ments might be rejecied. If this was probable, he 
would withdraw his motion; but he expected a 
different resnit. 

Mr. RIVES said while gentlemen claimed to act 
in a spirit of peculiar kindness towards the Presi- 
dent of the United States, he was induced to think 
that they were acting for another object, for the 
preservation of their scheme. In a contingency, 
which no man knew about, but if the contingency 
should arise, that the President should feel it a du- 
ty to the country and tbe Constitution, to return 
the bill which is now in his hands, with his ob- 
jections, they would be ready with their Sab-Trea- 
sury to stand on that, and keep it still the law of 
the land, notwithstanding the overwhelming majo- 
rity against it. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Car- 
HouN] thought that there was a great deal of inde- 
cent haste in taking up this bill; but it seemed to 
him (Mr, R.) that this was not an unusual haste. 
Phe bill was returned to the Senate, a few days 
ago, with the amendments, and had been referred 
toacemmittee. Wasit not the ordinary course of 
this body, when a report was presented, to act on 
it? Bntthe Senatcr bad styled this as either unne- 
cessary or useless, or absolutely wrong and impro- 
per. He had said, in the supposition of the appro- 
val of ‘he Sank bill, this would be useless. But 


l was therein this Dill any clause repealing the Sub- 


Treasury? He believed not. There were, doubt- 
less, many provisions of the Bank bill meompati- 
ble with the provisions of the Sub-Treasury scheme; 
so far, this would operate pro tenio for the repeal 
of the Sub-Treasury. Batssme were not incom- 
oxtible; and so far, the Sob-Preasury would stand 
af.er the establishment of a Bank, How did the 
genileman make out the other branch of the aler- 
native, that in tke contingency of a veto, or return 
of the Bank bill, the action on this subject now 
would be. wrong or improper. If they actel on 
this, confining themselves to the simple repeal of 
ibe Sub-Treasury, then we were thrown back for the 
keeping of the pnblic moneys, to the Deposite act of 
1836. Gentleman had no right to anticipate a 
different action from that before taken on this 
subject. Fur himself, he shoald vote in the same 
manner now, »S he had done, and he presumed the 
majority would. Suppose they did, and then the 
Sub-Treasury and the deposite act of 1836 stond 
repealed, and ihe Bank bill were _Tejected, would 
that preclude Congress from passing a special act 
for ihe temporary regulation of the revenue? Cere 
tainly not; and he should then favor such an act, 
for he was now, as he had been before, decidedly 


opposed to leaving the public moneys under the | 


control of the President; not because he had any 
want of confidence in the Chief Magistrate; he had 
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_ been condemned by an overwhelming majority of 


the most unqualified confidenee in the integrity.and 
fidelity to his trust, of that distinguished. individu-,.. 
al; but he was opposed to the:prineiplevof; leaving — 
the public money to the Executive. discretion, . It... 
seemed to him, therefore, arrived at this <stage.of — 
their labors, when it was the expectation through»: 
out the country, that two weeks more would. close’: 
their session, when every individual here was- anx. 
ious tò be discharged from his pa'nfal and‘ weari- 
some. duties in this chamber, that ‘they. should dis-., 
pose of this measure now. o ecte eo. ns ix 
Mr. CALHOUN. observed that the Senator bad 
said the temporary measure could be passed forthe... 
regulation of the reveane in case of veto- of: the- 
Bank bill, but in the mean time, our Treasury 


-would bein a state ot confusion; it. would “be. fe 


better to postpone our action till Saturday.+ b, 
The question was then taken ón“ postponing’ the 


-bill to Saturday next, and Jost by. the.followihg .- 


vote: : oe ea 
YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Calhoun, Clay’ 
of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton,:Kisg, Linn, Me» 
Roberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, Sevier, Smith 
of Connécticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Wil-. 
lams, Woodbury, Wright, and Younis «00:4: 

NAYS—Mesers. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay 
ard, Berrien, Buchanan, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, | 
Clayton, Dison, Evans, Graham, Henderso 
Hoantington, Ker, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Por- 
ter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Simmons, Smith o 
Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, White; án Wood- 
bri’ge—28. ` ee E 

The question then recurred cn the first amend- 
meat of the House, which repeals the act of 1836,- 
“to regulate the deposites of the public money,” 
except the 13:h and 14th sections. 


Mr. MERRICK had voted against a simila 
amendment when the bill was passed, . He. did it 
however under different circumstances; there was- 
then no. law, as had since been, as far as their ac» 
tion went, provided as a substitute for the Sub-: 
Treasury, and he was prepared now to. change his 
vote, aud comply with the existing circumstances. - 

Tae question was then taken on the amendment, - 
which was adopied by the following vote: > wps 

YEAS—Messrs. Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, 
Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, - Dixon,: 
Evans, Grabam, Henderson, Huntington, Kr, 
Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Porter, Prentiss, Press 
ton, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tall- 
madge, White, and Woodbridge—25. a 

WAYS—Messrs.. Allen, Archer, Benton, Ba- 
chanan, Caihoun, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Ful- 
ton, King, Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, 
Pierce, Rives, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Stur- 
geoa, Tappan, Williams, Woodbury, Wright, and 
Young—23, i : 

The question was then on the second amend- 
meat, Which repeals ro much of the act of Mth 
April, 1836, making apprepriations for the pay- 
ment of Revolutionary and other pensioners, as 
provides that, afier the 3.4 March, 1837, no note of 
less denomination than ten dollars shall’ be offered 
in pryment by the United States or the Post Office 
Department. j ` Ss ee 

This was adopted, without debate, by the follow- 
ing vote: ; 

_Y¥EAS~—Messrs, Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay- 
ard, Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky; Clayion,, 
Dixon, Evans, Graham, Henderson; Huntington, 
Ker, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Porter, Prentiss, 
Preston, Simmons, Smith of Indtanay Southard, 
Talimadge, White, end: Woodbridge—26..°--, 

NAYS-—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, 
Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Pieree, 
Rives, Sevier, Smith. of Connecticut, Sturgeon, 
Tappan, Walker, Williams, Woodbury, Wright, 
and Young-—-23. a i : 

The title of the bill having been altered so as to 


` be for the repeal of the Sub-Treasury law, and 
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for other: purposes, the amendmenis were con- 
curred in, and the biil was passed. 
s DISTRIBUT:ON BILL. 7 

On motion of Mr. LINN, the bill to appropriate 
the proceeds of the public lands, and grant pre- 
emption rights,” was taken up: ` 

Mr. YOUNG offered the following amendment, 
to come in at the end of the bill: 

“And be it further enacted, That where any of the public 
lands of the United States. have. remained unsold for fifteen 
years after the termination of the public sales, the same may 
be entered and: purchased by actual settlers on the following 
termsand conditions, to wit: Ifa settler is desirous to. purchase 
for his residence eighty, or less than eighty, acres, he may en- 
ter and purchase the same at fifty cents per acre; if he is đe- 
sirous to purchase a quantity over eighty, and not exceeding 
one hundred and sixty acres, he may enter and purchase the 
same at seventy-five cents per acre; and if he desire to pur- 
chase a quantity over one hundred and sixty acres, end not ex- 


ceeding three hundred and twenty acres, he may purchase the: 


same at one dollar per acre; but no settler shall purchase a 
greater quantity than three hundred and twenty acres at a price 
below the minimum of one dollar and a quarter per acre, as 
now established by law. g 7 

And be it further enacted, That, before any settler shall be 
allowed to enter and purchase landat the reduced prices afore- 
said, he shall filean affidavit with the register of the proper 
land office, under such. regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall prescribe, that such applicant is at the time, ur 
intends within six months to become, an actual settler on-the 
land proposed to be entered, and that such applicant makes the 
entry in his own name, for his own benefit, and notin trust tor 
another, And if the said purchaser shall not, within the said 
six months, settle, and in good faith reside, upon the land en- 
tered ag aforesaid, the same may be entered and purchased, in 
manner aforesaid, by any other person desirous of setiling the 
same, at the reduced prices aforesaid, or by any other person, 
whether he intend settling thereon or nol, at the price of one 
dollar anda quarter per acre: Provided, that if, before the ex- 
piration of the said term of six months, any person who had 
entered land as aforesaid for settlement is unable to make an 
actual settlement thereon, he may acquire a title to the land 
entered as aforesaid, by paying such additional sum therefor as 
will complote the minimum price of one dollar and a quarter 
per acre now fixed by law. 

This amendment was advocated at much length 
_by Mr. YOUNG, and opposed by Mr. SMITH of 
Indiana, 

Mr. McROBERTS said: Mr. President, if it is 
intended that the provision for the graduation and 
reduction of the price of the public lands, shall 
ever be adopted and become the law of the land, 
when will you eversee atime as appropriate as 
this? You are engaged in what may be called a 
final disposition of the public domain; if you ever 
intend that a measure so long and ardently urged 
by most of the States in the West, shall be acceded 
to, now is the time.. I take no professions for 
what will be done hereafter, if we will pass this 
bill now, without the amendment. I do not believe 
in professions. Give me works; show me by your 
votes that you are for this measure, and then I will 
believe. 

The amendment under consideration provides 
that the actual settler may purchase the public 
lands that have been fifteen years in market upon 
the following te: ms: 

1. That he may purchase eighty acres, or a less 
quantity, at fifty cents per acre. 

2 That he may purchase any number of acres, 
over eighty and not exceeding ene hundred and 
Sixty, at seventy-five cents per acre. 

_ 3. That he may purchase over one hundred and 
sixty, and not exceeding three hundred and 
twenty acres, at one dollar per acre; with a further 
provision, that purchases over that quantity shal! 
be at the minimum price established by law. 

Such, sir, is the scale of graduation which the 
amendment proposes. That there is a great diffe- 
rence in value in the public lands it requires no ar- 
gument to prove, and the best criterion that can be 
adopted to fix a fair scale of valuation is, to take 
the number of years it has remained in market 
unsold. This amendment, which I understand has 
bee ı. before the Senate heretofore, requires the 
land to be in market fifteen years, and then 
graduates the price in proportion to the quantity 
sought to be purchased. The provision if adopt- 
ed, will accommodate the poor. It increases the price 
in proportion to quantity up to 320 acres, upon the 
the ground that those who want larger tracks have 
the: means to pay for them. It is not the best 
scheme wecould desire, but some of the members 
on that side of the House, having voted for it 
heretofore, we offer it now, to see if they will act 
in good faith, and voie for it again. 

Sir, said Mr. MeRozerrs, if any relief is to 
be extended to the people of the new States in the 
land system, by a reduction and graduation of 


price, now is the time. If you pass this bill with- 
out such a provision, can there be any well found- 
ed hope that a change can ever be effected? Why, 
sir, Just let me ask Senators, and especially those 
from the ‘West and South, who profess to desire 
the establishment of the graduation principle 
hereafter, to contemplate for a moment the opera- 
tion of this bill, if it now pass, and the proposed 
amendment be rejected. Hereafter, when we 
ask the reduction and graduation of price, 
we shall be told that the eld States have 
engaged in large works of internal improve 
ments; that they are constructing roads and canals 
upon the faith of the pledge which ‘his distribution 
billheld out to them. Nay, more; we shall be 
told that to make any change in the provisions of 
the law, would bea violation of the public faith, 
as hel! out by the distribution policy. Sir, said 
Mr. McRoserts, this is what you wouid be told. 
The States, as a matter of course, would have be- 
come deeply interested, and would shape their po- 
hey accordingly; and any attempt to ameliorate the 
operations of the existing land system, would be 
wholly unavailing. Avarice and seif interest would 
be yeur most formidable antagonists. This distri- 
bution scheme is one that is found upon princi- 
ples of combination, and money! money! money! 
is the object'to be attained. If it should now pass, 
these ill-gotten spoils will be used in hopes of buy- 
ing golden opinions for its advocates, and to make 
the law perpetual. 

Sir, the whole scheme is founded on principles 
at war with our institutions. The sonl and sub- 
stance of it is to make. the States dependent upon 
the bounty of the Federal Government. It is 
holding up to the people of the new States 
who are opposed to the scheme, a portion 
of their own property asa public bribe. They 
are to be bribed, and bought, and doubly taxed, 
under this odious measure. Yes, sir, a: the very 
time that this biil for dividing out the proceeds of 
the public lands is before this Senate, another bill 
is on the table of the Senate, to retain the duty on 
sugar, molasses, and sali, and to tax coffee and tea, 
which are now free, and almost all the necessa- 
ries of life, lo supply the deficieucy in the revenue 
produced in part by this distribution bill, You 
vote three millions a year to be paid to the Sta‘es 
under this land bill, and at the same time tax the 
people three millions and a haif, including the ex- 
penses of collection, to supply the place of the mo- 
ney thus voted away. This is one of the modes by 
which the party in power are going to relieve the 
people. 

There is no reason why the graduation principle 
should not now be adopted, if it isthe inténtion of 
gentIman ever to favor the measure. To pass 
the bill without the amendment, will be eqnivalent 
io a final rejection of the application for a reduc- 
tion and graduation of the price of the public 
land. I therefore, Mr. President, ask for the yeas 
and nays upon the adoption of the amendment. 

The question was then taken on the amendment, 
and it was rejected—ayes 18, noes 27, as follows: 

YEAS-—Messrs, Allen, Benton, Clay of Ala- 
bama, Fulton, King, Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, 
Nicholson, Pierce, Sevier, Smith ct Connecticut, 
Tappan, Walker, Woodbridge, Woodbury, Wright, 
and Young—18, 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Harrow, Bates, Bay- 
ard, Berrien, Buchanan, Choate, Clay of Ken- 
tucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Graham, Hunting- 
ton, Ker, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Porter, Pren- 
tiss, Preston, Rives, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, 
Southard, Sturgeon, Tallmadge, and White—27. 

Mr. YOUNG then cffered an amendment to au- 
thorize the States to tax land from the time of pur- 
chase from the United States. 

This was advocated with much earnestness by 
Mr. YOUNG and opposed by Messrs. SMITH and 
WHITE of Indiana. 

Mr. McROBERTS said: I wish to call the at- 
tention of the Senate to the present amendment. It 
imposes no obligation upon any State, but simply 
provides that so much of any ordinance of Con- 
gress as exempts land from taxation for five years 
from the sale, shall be repealed as to fuiure entries 
of land, in such States as shall by legislative en- 
actment agree thereto. This, sir, is the precise 


zZ 


amendment. Now, what possible objection can 
be conceived toits adoption?’ It asks nothing from 
the old States, and imposes no obligation upon the 
new States; itis nota beggar for either money or 


„scrip; itis simply an assent on the part of Con- 


gress that such States as see proper to do so may 
tax the lands within their limits fram the time the 
General Government parts with the title. Can 
any thing be more reasonable, more just, or more 
equitable, than this? ft dues not apply to sales 
that have heretofore been made; there is, therefore, 
no question of constitutional power involved in the 
proposition. 

Sir, said Mr. McR. some of the new States have 
unfortunat ly become .nvolved in debt. It is so 
wih the State Ihave the honor in partio repre- 
seat, The adoption of this amendment wouid add 
to the amount of prope.ty subject to taxation. 
The resources of the Siate would be rapidly in- 
creased by it, and so with mest of the new States 
that might see proper to accede to the proposition, 

Phere is no polities involved in this amendment; 
and I most certainty hope that the party on that 
side of the House, who have the majerity, will not 
be so stubbornly unjust as to vole against it. 

The question was then taken ou the amendment, 
and it was decided in the negative~ayes 18, noes 
22, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Calhoun, Clay 
of Alabama, Fulion, King, Linn, McRoberts, 
Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, Sevier, Sturgeon, 
Tappan, Walker, Woodbridge, Woodbury, and 
Young—18. 

NAYS—Messrs. Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Ber- 
rien, Choate, .Ciay of Kentucky Clayton, Evans, 
Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, Merrick, 
Miller, Morehead, Porter, Prentiss, Simmons, 
Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, and 
White—22. 

Mr. LINN then offered the following amend- 
ment: 

‘Strike out the whole bill after the enacting clause, and in- ~ 
sert: That from and after the passing of this act, the nett pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands, so far as the same shall 
not be needed to defray the expenses or to pay the debts of 
the Genera] Government, shall be, and the same are hereby, 
pledged to the common defence of the Union, and shall be 
faithfully applied to that object, from time to time, ac- 
cording to the plans of defence which Congress shall adopt, 
until the United States arc placed in that state of strength 
and security which is due to the honor and inde- 
pendence of the country, and to the protection of the rights 
and interests of its citizens. Andit shall be the duty of the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, at the commencement of cach stated 
session of Congress, to report to each House of Congress the 
amount of the nett proceeds of the public lands fur the current 
year, and which were not required to defray the expenses or to 
pay the debts of the United States; and the amount so reported 
shall be and the same hereby is, appropriated to providing such 
means, and constructing such works of public defence, by 
landand water, asthen may be in progress, or which Con- 
gress shall order and direct; and such appropriauons shall con- 
Unue until the defences of the Union shall be completed, 


and shall be in addition to the ordinary annual appropriations 
for such objects.” 


Mr. L. addressed the Senate in support of his 
amendment for about an hour, in a speech replete 
with patriotic sentiments, clothed in beautiful and 
appropriate language. When he had concluded, 

Mr. KUNG expressed his sense of the importance 
of this amendment, and his desire to address the 
Senate upon if, but he would forego this desire, if 
it was the wish of gentlemen on the opposite side 
to take the vote on ordering the bill tə a third read- 
ing this evening. 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana declined this proposi- 
tion. 

. Mr. KING said the Democratic Senators had ex- 
pressed their willingness, for the purpose of expe- 
diting the public business, to take the vole without 
further debate; but if gentlemen on the other side 
would not consent to this, he wished to submit his 
views on the amendment now before the Senate, 
and for that purpose, as it was late, he would move 
an adjournment. 

Tne motion for adjournment, however, was 
withdrawn, and the Senate went into Executive 
session. 


i HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
R WEDNESDAY, August 11, 1841. 

The journal of yesterday was read and approved. : 

Mr. MALLORY rose and said he had received, and asked 
permission to present to the House, a copy of the proceedings 
of a public meeting held in the town of Portsmouth, Vir- 
ginia, In opposition tothe distribution of the proceeds of the 
sales of ihe public lands,and the Bank of the United States, and 
instructing him, so far as the voters there assembled had the 
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power todo so, to vote against these measures. The attitude 
in which E stand (said Mr. M.) towards the majority on this 
floor, and towards a large and respectable portion of my friends 
at home, who are adverse to the course I have pursued, made 
me desirous of expressing my views on these great and impor- 
tant questions. IJtwasin vain, however, that I have repeated- 
ly attempted to ob‘ain the floor, and, in consequence of the ar- 
bitrary rules fastened on us by you, Mr. Speaker, and your as- 
sociates, I have been compelled to vote on measures deeply 
affecting the interest of my cunstituents, without the privilege 
of uttering a word in explanation of my views or in justifica- 
tion of my conduct. : 

[Several members here rose, and objected to M’s pro- 
ceeding. ] 

Mr.M. Sir, 1 pronounce the course of the majority in this 
Hail tyrannical and oppressive beyond all endurance; worse, 
indeed, than the acts of the worst party that ever existed in any 
country professing to be free. 

[Cries of order.} 

Mr. M. We are no ‘longera deliberative body, Mr. Speaker. 
(Cries of order, order.] Freedom of speech, so dear to a free- 
man—so esezntial to the preservation of our rights and our 
liberties, andto the maintenance of a just responsibility on our 
part—is gone. 

The SPEAKER called Mr. M. to order. 

Mr. M. Well, sir, if I cannot now proceed, I will, on the 
firsi occasion, denomnce the tyranny and oppression of this 
House. I will resist it to the last, let the consequences be 
what they may; and to those who vbject to my proceeding, I 
have only to say that. I will object to any motion, petition, or 
resolution, from now tillthe end of the session, which is not 
strictlyin order. I will finish my speech yet, or Iam greatly 
deceived. : 

Mr. BARNARD moved that the [Louse resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

On which motion no quorum voted. 

Mr. BRIGGS moved a call of the House. 

Mr. WELLER asked the yeas and nays; which were ordered, 
and being taken were—yeas 52, nays 73. 

So the call was refused. 

And the question recurring on the motion of Mr. BARNARD 
that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole on 
the Btate of the Union— 

The motion was waived for a moment to enable 

The SPEAKER to lay before the House a communication 
from the Postmaster General, in relation to the amount of mo 
neys appropriated at the last session of Congress for the new 
Post Office building. ` 

The communicanon was laid on the table and ordered to be 
printed, 

Mr, HOPKINS moved that the communication of the Post- 
master General be l» :d on the table, and printed, Mr. H. said 
that he had but a word to say at present in relation to 
this communication. The Postmaster General says that the 
appropriation for the new Post Office building for the present 
year was $100,000 only, and not $125,000, as stated in the reso- 
ution adopted by the House calling on him for the unexpended 
balance. This might be true; but ifit was, Doc. No. 44, being 
a message from the President transmitting a communication 
from the Postmaster General, asking for a further appropria- 
tion for completing the building and enclosures, of $100,000, 
was false; for it appeared from that document, which he now 
had before him, that the appropriation for 1841 was $125,000. 
Both communications came from the Postmaster General, and 
hn no business of histo reconcile the discrepancy between 
them. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House certain deposi- 
tions in the case of the contested eleetion from the State of Vir- 
ginia; which were referred to the Committee of Elections. 

FORTIFIFCATION BILL. 

On leave given, Mr. FILLMORE, from the Committee of 
Ways and Means, reported back to the House the bill making 
appropriations for various fortifications, for ordnance, and for 
preventing andsuppressing Indian hostilities, with amendments 
to the amendments of the Senate. 

The bill and amendments, on motion of Mr. F. were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

And, on motion of Mr. HOWARD of Michigan, the amend- 
ments proposed by the Committee of Ways and Means were 
ordered to be printed. 

BANKRUPT LAW. 

On motion of Mr. BARNARD, the House resolved itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Tir- 
LINGHAST of Rhode Island in the chair, on the bill from the Se- 
nate to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout 
the United States. s 

The pending question being the moion submitted by Mr. 
Gorpon of New York to strike out the enacting clause of the 
bill— 

Mr. FESSENDEN (who was entitled to the floor) addressed 
the committee, during the hour, urgently in favor of the passage 
of the bill. Hs 

He insisted on the power and the obligation of Congress to 
maintain such a law in operation at all times, and on the espe 
cial obligation resting on Congress to exercise ils power at the 
present time for particular reasons—sinve, had it not fbeen for 
the aetion of the General Government upon the currency, the 
country would not now have been laboring under the embar- 
yassments aud difficulties which pervaded every section of it. 

He expressed himself opposed to all amendments that might 
be offered to the bill, and especially so to an amendment which 
had been indicated, including banking corporations. He was 
understood to declare himself in favor of such a principle at 
the proper time and in the proper place, but to contend that 
the two systems ought not to be combined; that there must be 
a separate system for individuals, and a separate system for 
corporations, in order to enable them to work welland in har- 
mony. He believed that such an amendment, if now intro- 
duced inte this bill, would be fatal to its passage. We 
knew, from what had already taken place at the other 
end of the Capitol, that it could not succeed; and he 
should suspect the motive of its introduction here to be a 
desire or design to defeat the bill itself. This bill had been 
well considered and well digested; it had been long under 
the consideration of the ablest minds of the country. We 
must (as had been remarked) set the ship afloat; we must 
launch it in the first place; it was idle to suppose that a mea 
sure go comprehensive, and covering so much ground as this, 
could be made perfect at once. Nothing but experience, no- 
thing but a knowledge of its practical operation, could enable 
usto make it such as would meet every case; to free 1t from 


every difficulty, and to put it insuch ashape as to meet every 
objection that might be raised against it. It would be better 
to carry the bill through as it came from the Senate, because 
he believed that, at this late period of the session, if an attempt 
was made io amend it, when there were so many exciting 
questions before them, Congress would rise without doing any 
thing on this subject to answer the expectations of the people 
of the United States. 

This was emphatically a- measure of relief; it was for the 
purposes of relief that this Congress had seen convened, They 
had called themselves the relief Congress. He trusted that no 
gentleman on either side would deny that the people of this 
country had long been in astate in which they needed reliefof 
some kind, and relief from legislation. If such was the fact, 
was it not manifest that no measure of the present session pro- 
mised such direct and immediate relief as this? The other mea- 
sures of the session~the Bank bill (which some gentlemen be- 
lieved to be the sovereign panacea for all our iHs)—would take 
time before they could afford relief; but this bill would go into 
immediate operation 

Mr. F. after glancing briefly at the history of this subject in 
the United States, proceeded to argue at length the power of 
Congress over it, contending that the Censtitution of the United 
States had conferred upon them the broadest, the most liberal, 
and the most comprehensive power in relation to it. From this 
point Mr. F. passed on to some general remarks on the provi- 
sions of the bill; and concluded by urging its passage on the 
ground of the benefits which it would confer on the creditors 
as well as on the debtors; as a Measure Called for alike by the 
feelings of humanity and by the great interests of the com- 
munity, 

Mr. LINN of New York said he did not rise to address the 
committee atlarge, or upon the merits of the bill, Ife left the 
discussion of the principle involved in the measure to others. 
He had, for himself, and not without some deliberation and the 
solution of many doubts, concluded to give the measure his cor- 
dial support. He had looked at the question in its relations to 
the genius of the Government, the character of the people, and 
the exigencies of the times. He desired, at this time, to call the 
attention ofthe committee to some of the details of the bill, in- 
tending, at the proper time, to offer some amendments corre- 
sponding with the views he entertained. He could not consent 
to launch the ship, if he might be permitted to use the figure 
of his colleague, [Mr. Barnarp,] until he was quite sure she 
was sea-worthy, and would not sink on her first voyage. Nor 
could he adopt the principle in legislation assumed by the gen- 
tleman who had just preceded him, [Mr,. FessenpEn,} by which 
he was to follow inthe wake ofsome great mind, no matter 
where it conducted us. He could not consent thus tè stultify 
himself, or to shut his eyes to defects in the details of the bill. 
There were defects in the bill, affecting the interests of both 
debtor and creditor, and some of which, he feared, would render 
the measure quite obnoxious to the very class of persons for 
whose benefit it was proposed. Although he would not say that 
a failure to amend would cause him to vote against the bill, he 
desired, as a sincere friend of the measure, to perfect it, and 
would, therefore, cail the attention of the committee tosuch de- 
fects as seemed to him worthy of attention. 

Mr, Lunn then specified a variety of amendments, and modi- 
fications, which he illustrated and urged atlarge. Of these, the 
most important related to the provisions made for debts 
owing in a fiduciary capacity, the provisions as to which he 
insisted were ambiguous, and conflicted with each other; the 
provision made for proof of frauds in order to invalidate the 
discharge, which he deemed insufficient, and to remedy which 
he proposed an additional section; the provision made for the 
collection of the debts of the bankrupt by the assignees, which 
Mr. L. thought shut out.the jurisdiction of the State courts, and 
thus much increased the expenses attending the settlement of 
estates. 

Mr. L. after illustrating these provisions, concluded by ex- 
pressing the hope that, as there was sufficient time for delibe- 
rate legislation, it would not be denied, 

Mr. PENDLETON rose in reply. He declined going at 
large into a discussion of the merits of the bill, because all he 
had intended to say had already been better said by others. 
The bill was not perfect; nor was it reasonable to expect that, 
in framing an untried measure of so great difficulty as this, per- 
fection should be attained. The gentieman had compared it to 
aship about to belaunched. Mr. P. said it was no sufficient 
objection to commitung her to the bosom of the deep, that 
every spar might not have the requisite degree of taper, or that 
every rope might not run with perfect freedom through the 
block: if it was certain that the vessel would float; that she 
had the requisite amount of ballast; that. her cargo would be 
safe, and the lives of her crew, let her be given to her destined 
clement, and sent upon her voyage. These minor matters 
might be rectified after she had made a trip and tried her bear- 
ings, and been found seaworthy. If gentlemen were to wait 
till an untried measure was rendered perfect in their imagina- 
tion before it was subjected to any experiment, an original law 
never.could be enacted. Every gentlemen must, to a certain 
extent, defer to the opinions of other gentlemen around him, 
else there would be no legislation. Why enter into debate if 
opinions were not to be compared? and why compare opi- 
nions if each man was determined obstinately to adhere to his 
own? . 7 
The genleman who had preceded him had put the question, 
whether amember ought to vote for a measure to which he 
felt very sirong and weighty objections? The gentleman had 
taken the negative, Mr. P. insisted on the affirmative. The 
great object was to secure the principle embodied in the mea- 
sure: if a man approved, and could, by his vote, secure this, 
Jet the details be disposed of as wellas they could, and as time 
and subsequent experience might point out. Mr. P. was 
averse to mere abstract theories. — If he wanted to provide a 
mercantile bil], he was for consulting intelligent merchants: if 
he was for making a law to regulate mechanical operations, he 
would go and inquite at Lowell. 5o, in relation to this bill: it 
was eminently a practical matter, and not to be decided upon 
on mere abstract reasonings. TN . 

Mr. P. now proceeded to notice the objections which had 
heen urged by Mr. Linn, to answer which was the sole pur- 
pose for which he had risen. | Ea | 

He understood Mr. L. as objecting to the provisions of the 
bill, because defaulters and all others who had conducted frau- 
dulently as debtors under a trust were not included in its be- 


ts. 
a LINN explained, and stated more particularly the ob- 
jections he had urged when up. g a: ; 
Mr. PENDLETON considered this provision of the bill asa 


recommendation rather than as an cbjection to it; its tendency 
was to make men honest. If it could be proved-that in any 
transaction they had acted fraudulently, they ought to be de- 
prived of all benefit from this bill, The gentleman had also 
made some objection to a want of clear provision. as to notice 
to be given to the debtor of an intention to impeach his certifi- 
cate; but these matters of detail could all be regulated by the 
rules to be provided by thecourts, A 

In reply to the objection that the bill compelled the assignee 
of the debtor to collect his debts in the district courts, Mr. P. 
denied that such was the result of its provisions, It did-indeed 
give the district courts jurisdiction, bat itleft untouched the ju- 
risdiction which the State courts had under their respective 
State Constitutions. Bae 

Mr. P. proceeded to notice the other objections of Mr, Linn 
in order; and, during his speech, making and receiving sundry 
explanations from Mr. BARNARD, Mr. Triptert, Mr. WARREN, 
Mr. TRUMBULL, and other gentlemeñ, as to law points involved. 
He concluded by expressing an earnest hope for the passage of 
the bill. : 

Mr. TRUMBULL said there were some objectionable provi 
sions in the bill, to which he should have called the notice of 
the committee, if this had not already been done by other gen~” 
tlemen. He thoughtit ought to contain such a provision as was 
contained in the act of 1800, giving the creditors of a bankrupt 
a voice in the appointment of his assignee. d 

One amendment had been proposed by the gentleman from 
New York, (Mr. Roossverr,} which he should more particu- 
Jarly notice. 1twas that which went to include in the scope of. 
the bill State corporations, and especially banks.. To ‘this he 


` objected, first, because it was now too late to urge it, the States 


had been for half a century in the habit of chartering these cor- 
porations, If 1t were now an original question whether we 
should have their paper as a currency, there might be mor 
room for doubt; but it was too late inthe day. The State® 
surely were most competent to judge whether banks wer 
or were not injurious to their respective communities ; an 
if the States could create banks, they had also the powed 
tosupervise and preserve them. But if Congress, through tht 
intervention of a bankrupt law, had itin its power to put ae 
end to banking corponations just as fast as the State coul® 
create them, the power to incorporate was nugatory. Th? 
power to declare banks bankrupt had never been claimed’ byè 
the Genera! Government until since the recent suspension o 
specie payments. To do so by the intervention of Congress 
would be something entirely novel, although the States had 
claimed and exercised the power from the very date.of the 
Constitution. The indulgence to banks, as to ‘continuing 
suspensions, which had been so much complained of and de- 
nounced, was not so much an indulgence to the banks them- 
selves as to the communities in which they were situated: 
The banks of Mr. T.’s portion of the country had been able to 
resume and to continue specie payments; but it was at the 
solicitation of Government that they remained in a state of 
suspension. It was within Mr. T’s personal knowledge that 
they had said toa committee of the Legislature, “If you ad: 
vise us to resume, we will do it before night.” The indul- 
gence was not to the banks; it was to the community. around - 
them. Let the blame, then, if any, fall where it was merited. 
Many talked of the banks as the authors of all, our ‘difficul: . 
ties and emharrassments; but Mr. ‘fT. thought it an unjust im- * 
putation. Were the banks the authors of trade? or was.” 
trade the author of the banks? ‘They were the mere instru- 
ments of the trade of a business community; to. the spirit of 
made they owed their creation; and whoever denounced them . 
virtually atlacked the spirit of trade and commerce which so 
eminently distinguised our countrymen. The banks were 
controlled by, the citizens; their excesses were owing not ‘to 
the will and choice of the corporations themselves, but to the 
slate of the country, its wide extent, its remote position in re- 
lation tothe old transatlantic world; the vast multitude and 
variety of objects of speculation and enterprise with which it 
every where abounded. It was a young country, and as such, 
subject to all the stimulants which addressed. themselves to 
youthful feelings. Its free institutions, both civil and reli- 
gious, were its great glory... It abolished ail governmental is- 
tablishment or patronage of any religious sect; no restriction 
was imposed upon conscience; but all men were. left, in mat- ` 
ters of faith and of religious observance, free as the air they 
breathed. Lock at our common schools, the great sources of 
education; Jook at the fact thatall, or nearly all, our popula- 
tion were able to read and write, and to conduct the. ordinary 
transactions of business; look at the consequent prevalence of 
knowledge; the developement of ingenuity which filled our 
land with labor-saving machinery; look at the abolition of 
primogenittre and entails; look atthe ease with which pro- 
perty might be acquired; sum. up all these things, existing -si- 
rnultaneously in one vast, free, wide-spread community, and 
need any oue be astonished that banks should run into extra- 
vagance in discounts and circulation? To remedy these: ex- ` 
cesses, did gentlemen wish to prostrate all the banks in the: 
country? . ey 

None but natural persons had ever been contemplated in 
the provisions of the Constitutio empowering Congress to 
pass a, general bankrupt Jaw; because at the time there were 
none other. The bankruptlaw of England, so far from in- 
cluding corporations, expressly excluded them; and this was the 
only law in force at the adoption of the Constitution. (Mr. T. 
here quoted the law.) The including bank corporations in the 
provisions of a general bankrupt law was a measure new for 
the first time proposed. There existed at that time. many cor- 
porations ia our country, such as schools, academies, and col- 
leges, Did any man in his senses believe the Constitution con- 
templated that these institutions were to be required to make 
discovery of their assets and suffer an assignment? 

None of the motives which applied to a law for bankrupt in- 
dividuals, ina wading community, appliedto the case ef cor- 
porations. One great motive in the case of debtors was a feel- 
ing of humanity and compassion toward them, Butdid these 
feelings respect a mere ideal person, the creature of law? The 
moment the law seized upon it the corporation itself became 
extinct. It was no longer in being to receive any benefit from 
the law, and could not be an ebject of sympathy as unfortu- 
nate men were. From a corporation thus extinct there could 
be no hepe of payment: the corporation wasatanend, here 
was ne inducement for a corporation to make an assigament, 
because it didnot survive to receive any benefit. With regard 
to bankrupts, one great inducement for making a general law 
was to prevent debtors from evading their debts by removing 
into another State; but a corporation was fixed, and could not 
remove. Whena man received the benefit of such an act,.it 


Hew E: 

“them with retuctance, knowing that he 2 
whom he usualy acted, and towards whom he cherished the 
highest respect.” He had been trying to reconcile himself to the 
bilfsand'éver now hedid not say be should not vote for it. But 
in‘its present shape he did not sce how. he could do so. ` He 
wished such a law had boen passed lorng ago; then State legisla- 
tion mit have been made to conform to it, and the difficulties 
would havé ‘been far Jess than at present, when the population 
and business of the country had so greatly extended, and its con: 
cerns'bécome so-complicaied. Mr. T. koew that strong sym- 
pathie# were’ felt for the suffering state of the community, and 
such: feelings: were honorable to: humanity; but was there not 
great danger that, under thé impulse of such feelings, mea 
might be" hurried into Jegislation which in a cooler hour they 

` mightsèe to be unwise? Gentlemen ought to have their eyes on 
future generations, so much more humerous than those now 
suffering ‘under pecuniary embarrassment. a 

Mr. T. did not say that Congress had not pewer to relieve 
existing cases; for, inthe words of a great jurist, “it was dif- 
ficult’ to say how, far’ the power of Parliament did not ex- 
tend;” but certainly the moving cause to legislation on the 

` genéral subject ought not to be a regard to cases now existing; 
at least that ougtt not to be the chief impelling considera- 
tion: Pees ; 

MreT. objected to that portion of the bill which related to 
compulsory bankruptcy; if it was intended for the bencfit of 
creditors, it was much more restricted in its provisions than 
the previous act of 1800. If that was the true end in view, 
why these alterations? But Mr. 'T. was convinced that the 
protection of creditors was not the chief object of this bill; 
that’ part of the bill was a ship, to be used merely for the pur- 
pose of carrying the other portion which related to voluntary 
‘bankruptcy.. But for the latter, he rather thought this bill 
would have ‘but few advocates, there or elsewhere. . 

Now, as tothe term “voluntary bankruptcy, when he first 
reads the words he did not really know what they meant. He 
could: indeed-‘conceive of a man’s voluntarily becoming a 
bankrupt, provided his object was fraudulent; but, otherwise, 
the phrase was incomprehens'ble to him. What would some 
of the venerable sages of 1789 have said to thie term? What 
would Chief Justice Ellsworth have said to a man who talked 
to him of voluntary, bankruptcy?’ Who ever heard of such 
language before? Heretofore the idea ofa bankrupt was that 
ef a man whose property was taken to pay his creditors, 
If a man had borrowed money, and was seen to be squan- 
dering it, the man who leaned it to bhim might require a 
surrender of his property to secure payment; acd, on condi- 
tion of such surrender, the debtor might be discharged. The 
Proposition always came from the lender; the object was to 
get his money back, and to discharge the debtor. But gen- 
tlemen said it was a discharge of the debtor, to be sure, but 
not of the contract. Well, if Mr. T. owed a gentleman 
$1,000, and hai given hia note for the money, the gentleman 
might keep his note in all its virtue, provided Mr. T. gat his dis- 
charge. It was said that the creditors stood in the nature of an 
insurer; that he believed the debtor was able to pay, and thas, 
if he was not, he must surrender his property. Mr. T. ad- 
mitted that ench was the contract, as under this law; but it 
amounted to adischarge to all intents and purposes as soon 
as the property was surrendered. Nor did Mr. T. object to 
this. Ifthe law was expedient at a'l, it anght s0 to provide. 
But he insisted that ít was an entirely new principle fora bank- 
Tupt to be allowed to discha hin Under this law, the 
discharging of the debtor was the principal thing aimed at, and 
the surrender of liis property was merely an incident. In 
former bankrupt laws, the object was the surrender of 
the property, andthe discharge of the debtor was: tho inci- 

ents 

The powwerofthe creditor, under this bill, never would, in 
practice, be exercised atall. All the cases specified as condi- 
tions for itsexercise were cases of personal fraud on the part of 
the debtor, And would the fradulent debtor, who could choose 
his own time, and arrange his whole plan to snit himself, 
manage his fraud so clumsily aato put himself within the 
power of his creditor under this law? Never. Let this bill 
pass. and one of the most profitable things a man could do 
would be to break in business. (In factit wasa prety good 
branch of business as things stood now.) 

The bill extended to all classes of men, It-was not merely 
a provision for mercantile men, but for doctors and lawyeys, 
and all sorts of persons who lived by their heads or by their 
hands. The capital ofsuch persons was their head: how much 
of it would they surrender to their creditors? And how much 
would the creditor make by selling it at auction? The debtor 
would have precisely the same capital after his surrender as he 
had before. : 

There was another objection to the bill. The debtor would 
be able to control the creditor. The bill reversed the wisdom 
of Solomon, who had declared that “the borrower is slave to 
the lender:” but by this bill the lender would be slave to the 
borrower. How was hie to gctback his money? Was he to 
sue? Yes, But the man replies, “fam insolvent, and 1 de- 
mand my discharge.’ Mr. T. knew what theanswer would 
be; and it Wasa very proper answer as far as it went. He 
should be told that we are hound to presume thatdebtors (Ame 
rican debtors) are all honest. Now, Mr. T..was prepared to 
admit thatthey were as honest as their creditors,’ He did not 
feel required to admit any thing more. Bat if men were all 
honest, where was the neeg for this law, or for any other law in 
relation to property? The law, confessedly, was made for men 
who were not honest. Law was mace forthe lawless. 

And as to the debt under ihis bill he was a man above all 
men exposed and tried. His morals were at stake. By pass- 
ing such a bil Congress exposed him to such a temptation as 
ought never voluntarily to be encountered by man. It was a 
temptation which no honest and considerate man would ever 
wisn to be subjected io. We were all honest. Yes. but then 
thare were differentrules by which men judged of honesty. One 
thought it honest to contract a debt which he was to pay if ever 
he became able. - Another thought it honest to rania debt, 
with the comfort thatif he surrendered at apy time all he had 
the creditor would be bound to discharge him, and that would 
be a disciiarge in law and in conscience tioo. Another thought 
i the chief part gf honesty to take care of his family; he read 


hold, of course i.ciuding himself as one of them. 
‘tion on these-principles would be s:me of the practical effects 


She that not -provide. for. his- own, and for them.of bis 
own houschold, -had denied-the faith, and was worse 
than an infil.” “And so he took good care of his hours 

: = 


of the bil. It would naturally lead to extravagance in liv- 
ing; andto all sortsof wiid. undertakings and hazardous en- 


: terprises; men would have notbing to restrain the spirit of spe- 
i culation but the inward restraints of honor and honesty. As 


ih ngs now stood, men were adventuring the property of others 
in every possible form; how would it be when such an impt- 
nity was added asthe bill held out tothem? What was tore- 
suain an ardent bul mprincipled man when he knew that the 


; worst that could befall him, if hie wildest schemes failed, would 
: beto surrender his property, come back to the point'at which 


he began, and then to takea new s'art ? 

If such: was the probable oper: £ 
a prospective measure, how didit appear when throwing back 
its effects cn contracts that were past? Mr.T. did not say that 
Congress had not power to act upon existing contracts, because 
waen those contracts were made tke contracters knew, or 
might know, thatthe Constitution gave Congress power to pass 
a general bankrupt law, and their contracts were held to he 
made in reference to the existence of such a clause in the Con- 
stitution. But if the consequences of the biil, were likely 
to be deleterious in respeet to the future, would they not 
be ten times worse in reference to the past? There 
was certainly great hardship in this retrospective action, 
Law was a rule for men’s aclion; but how could that rule 
guide a man which was not if being when he acted? Mr. 
T. believed his constituents were utterly opposed to this 
retroact ve power in any bill- They were ready to conform 
themselves to any law Congress might please to pass. 
If Congress declared that. there shouid be no process 
to collect debts, but that every man must rely, on’ his reigh- 
bor’s honor and honesty, wei} and good; they had no objection; 
only let them understand what they had to rely on: but, afier 
they had conformed to existing law and devoted millions of 
their property under it, was it fair for Congress to pass a new. 
law destroying their security? Mr. T. asked that the time of 
the inception of the effect of the bil! should be postponed, that 
men might prepare for it. There was a provision proposed 
in another place that the Jaw should continue in force but two 
years: he thought it would be better to declare thatit should be 
two yeais before it wentinto effect. 

Mr, T. concluded by remarking that, under a sense ofhis du- 
ty, he had said some things that were to him very painful. He 
should be very glad to sec a bankrupt law passed; ifit were in 
conformity with the act of 1800, he would vote it with all his 
heart: he was ready for any thing that could by possibility have 
been in the view of the framers of the Constifution when 
they placed this power in that instrument, but this law com- 
pletely turned the parties round in court and inveried the rules 
of justice. 

[A message was received from the Senate, through A. Dicx- 
INS, esq. Secretary, stating that the Senate had concurred in the 

amendments ol this House to the bill providing for the repeal 
of the law commoniy known as the Sub-Treasury Jaw. | 

Mr. UNDERWOOD next submitted some remarks to the 
consideration of the committee. 

Mr. PAYNE of Alabama, addressed the committee in afew 
brief remarks, in which he said that he was not opposed to a 
bankrupt bill, if properly drawn; but he objected strongly to the 
passage of this on the score of details, Especially, he objected 
to the 4th eection, releasing a principal whilst it held the en: 
dorser bound. Ne people under the canopy of Heaven could 
stand such a provizion; and he gave notice that, unless it were 
stricken ont, he would vote against the bil. He also indicated 
an amendment which, be said, he would offer to this section at 
the proper time, 

Mr. P. replied to the argument which had been urged that to 
include banking corporations in the biil would be to interfere 
with the sovereignty ofthe States. He admitted that there was 
validy in the objection, yet contended that the bill gave to these 
corporations an indirect blow by releasing all their debtors. For 
this reason, a provision in relation to (hese corporations ought 
to be inserted; and if this, also, was uot done, he should vote 
against tre bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Louisiana said that he would make a very 
few remarks on this subject. He woud not complain of the 
hour rule; on the contrary, he thought itan admirable one, and 
that it worked extremely well. Le conceived that, instead of 
abridging the freedom of speech, it afforded an opportunity to 
many, and himself among the number, who might otherwise 
have been excluded, of presenting their views on this important 
question. With regard to the passage ofa uniform bankrupt 
law, it had been contended by some gentlemen on that floor that 
the people had not asked for, and did not require such a law; 
and it wasso statedin relation to a National Bank. Now, so 
far as Louisiana was concerned, those subjecis, as well as that 
ofthe Sab-Treasury, were brought immediately before the peo- 
ple. He would repeat that this question, particularly of a 
bankrupt law, was presented fairly and openly to the people 
whom he had the honor to represent here, and they were de- 
cidedly in favor of it. He had told the people of his district that 
he would vote against the Sub-Treasury, for a National Bank, 
and in favor of a general bankrupt law. These sentiments he 
had givea utterance to both in the State and general elections in 
his own district. 

In reference to the bill before the committee, he felt himself 
bound to vote for it, although he freely confessed that several of 
the amendments which had been ofred would receive his 
sanction. He regarded the adoption of a general bankruptlaw 
at this time as neceisary and proper. He would not go into 
the constitutional argument on this bill, because it had already 
been mostably disposed of by several of the gentlemen who had 
preceded him. ‘The greater part of his hfe he had been en- 
gaged in mercantile business, and his expetience had convinced 
him that the passage of a bankrupt Jaw would greatly benefit 
the community generally. Nearly all the States of this 
Union had passed insoivent laws ; and in his own Siate there 
was an insolvent law which very much resembled this bank- 
rupt act. 

Barit seemed to him, from the necessity of the case, that our 
forefathers had seen that it was necessary they should have a 
uniform bankrupt jaw, so that, when a man was discharged 

from debt in one State, and he removed ivto another, he should 
be free from arrest and imprisonment. ilow, he would ask, 
was it now? Why,a man might be discharged in Louisiana, 
under the insolvent law, but if he went into another State, 
where imprisonment for debt was not abolished, he might be 


_ instances oft 


law would produce an increase of immorality. ‘ 
“der this imp: ession, heshouid be, opposed to it,” He belleved 


tion of the bill, considered as _ 


there imprisoned.. Now, was. there any uniformity in this - 
course of proceeding? He imagined not. But he had known’ 
aid. Tie thought, however, that ifa man was 
given up to bis creditors all that He possessed, 


honest, and ha 


he should te a free agent when. he went. into another State, 


andthat he cught to be placed in the same siination as he would 
be at home. ; 

Now the question was, whether the passage ofa bankrupt 
If he was un- 


that if a bankrupt Jaw were new in existence, a great many 
persons would give up their property honestly and fairly; but 


-itey say, under the present stace of things, “my family must 


lva” ang therefore they put aside sume portion of their pro- 
porty for That purpose, or assign it to their friends. Now he 
would couterd that, under such a law as Congress proposed 
to pass, the honest man would be inclined te give up every par- 
isle of his property in order to pay his debts... As to the moral 
effect of ihe law, he would say that the bankrupt, afer obtaining 
his discharge, would be as mcra'ly hound to pay his debts after+ 
s he would under present circunit tances. 


WELLER. 
progress. : 
And the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE, 
Tuorspay, Avgust 12, 1841. 

Mr. TAIPAN presented the proceedings and 
resolutions of a meetii g of citizens of Ohio, con- 
demning the measures cf the extra session, and 
asserting the right and duty of the- repeal of the 
Benk charter; a‘so, against distribution, against 
a national debt, and setting forth the inconsistency 
of the present Administration, which came into 
power with professions cof economy, and with | 
ibcir opposition to “gold spoons,” extravagance, 
&e, 

Mr. T. made some remarks, declaring the re- 
‘ability of the teeeling, and his full assent to 
vigens Efe moved that they be laid cn- 
the table and printed; which wrs egreed to. 

Mr. BUCHANAN presented a memorial of nu- 
merous meichanis of the city of Puiladelphia, ree” 
monstratinz against so high a duty on silk and 
other gucds as the 20 per cent. proprsed by the 
revenue bil, and suggested the propricty of the 
course usually taken on an increase of duty, of 
giving suitable netice cf it,and stating the time of 
two months’ notice, and longer time, according to 
the distance. from which the goods are imported, 
bi fore the act goes into ¢ fleet, 

Mr, CLAY presented a mem 
cf Piiisdelphis, menafecturcis 


and bleacharg powders, akir 
du y of 20 per cex!. on them, 
mined duty free, 

Both which memorials were laid on the table, 

Mr. 8 3 of Indiana said the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr Chay] P 
a few days si win regard i0 appointments of 
clirks ip snerai Land Office. He (Mr. 8.) 
had moved to lay ilen the table, but row moved 
to take itup. Ele believed it bad been modified 
by an amendment cffered by the Senator from 
South Car lina, [Mr. PRESTON ] 
SY of Alabama said ke ha 
1 ogh he had 


ial from citiz 

ebloride of lime 
ao imposition of a 
that indigo be ad- 


Oe 


ot accept- 


i 


iti 


Hel 


{ aled for in the reso! 
doubted the propriety of if, snd had 

i he Sonaie. Aso the Senator's 
the hed received a e 
nd Office regi eth 
in sbonid be made, 


Phe Com- 


i He (Sir. Samira) would move an amende 
meat to ibe amendisent, which be nu doubt the Se- 
nator from Alabama would agree to, viz. “whe. 
ther any exire clerks besides the regular Jist were 
employed dering tre same tims; and if so, for what 
services, and what amount wes paid to each, and 
to the whoie.” 

Mr. WCODBURY said he did not rise to debate 
the resclutes, but as ike Senaior from South 
Carolina, [Mr. Preston,] when the subject wag 


before the Senate the other day, had intimated that ` 
the number of clerks: in- the land bureau was re- ` 


duced after the result of the late Presidential elec- 
tion was ascertained, it was proper for bim to say 


-that this reduction took place twelve months pre- 


vious to that result, In proof of this, he would 
read from the repert of the Secretary of the’ 
sury, submitted to Congress in December, 1839: 


“The annual exhibit of the condition of the business of the ` 


General Land Office usually accompanies this report, but, 
from its length and importance, it will be presented separately 
‘in afew days. The very successful progress made in bringing 
up the arrears of business, and in the despatch of the enormous 
amount of current duties devolved on that office by the unpre- 
cedented sales in 1835 and 1836, deserves special notice. Jt has 
enabied the Commissioner to dispense with the employment of 
nineteen of his former clerks. Disagreeable and embarrassing 
as the discontinuance of official services usually is, a strong 
sense of its propriety in an economical view has Jed to the mea- 
sure on this occasion, without any special direction by Con- 
gress. ° 

Without farther debate, the amendment to the 
amendment was agreed to, and- the resclution 
adopted, 


The resolution submitted by Mr. Linn in re'a- 


tion to the pocsession of Oregon Territory, was 
- 


then taken up, 
ṣ made a few remarke, showing the 
s country of some step being 
s subject. Hi bad been sug- 
gested that the resolution might sppear indelicaie 
towards the Preside: If so, and genuemen 
thought it better to refer it to the Commitee on Fo- 
reign Relations, he would agree to do so, and he 
lefi that matter in the hands of the Senate, 

Messrs, BENTON and SEVIER made a few 
observations in favor of the resolution. 

Mr. PRESTON thought the ution would re- 
quire more’ consideration, as it involved matter of 
national import, when 

Mr. LINN agreed to pass it over informally for 
the present. 

The land bill was then taken up, the question 
pending being the amendment offervd by Sar. Luann 
to appropriate ihe proceeds of the lands te the pub- 
lic defence, 

Mr. LINN conitnued his rem 
of the proposiiion made 
Gestination of the public 


n support 


ion among the States, among the 
stockjcbbers who hold ihe State bonds, wha ex- 


pect to get from the State faxes all that the die- 
tribution enabies their treasuries to dispose of,) 
to the defince of the St Fiz tok a rapid 
glance at the posture in wh is Goverament 
steod in relation to the great duty for wh'ech it was 
formed—the common defence. Tue aecurmulate 
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proposed should fail into the same hands thal made 
way wilh the surplus, without benefit to any 
but the speculating classes. He contrasted the 


reat 


purposes for x hich distributions were made, with : 


the patriotic design contemplated by the amend. . 
ment, which would give them to put the nation in | 
a condition to defy its enem'es—to maintain iis | 
honor and interests with peace—or if war were ` 
unavoidable, preserve the lives of thousands who ` 
would be sacrificed if the nanon were found un- . 
Mr. Linn adverted to the gro- 


prepared for it. 
velling, mercenary, se'fish political. schemes to 
which the means ef pubiic defence had bren sa- 
crificed—be corrupt electioneering of which we 
had such an cxemple in the last campaign, which 
he did not hesitate to pronounce to be ‘infamous 
From such detestable scrambles he would preserve 
the sacred faad, which was bequeathed by the 
States of the C nfederacy to the Union for the 
common defence. 


Mr. BENTON followed; and, after strongly con- 
trasting the cbject of the bill and the amendment 
the cne intended to strip and plunder the coun- 
iry, tke other to defend it—after contrasting these 
two objects, both as to consiituionality and expe- 
dieney, he went warmly and vehemently into the 
necessity ef defence now, and took two points in 
ihe state.of our relations with Great Britain as re- 
quiring this immediate preparation. He said he 
omitted, on purrose, all the well known points of 
difference between the two countries, for the pur- 
pose of bringing forward two subjects on which the 
public mind was yet too little informed, and too 
litte awakened. One of these subjects was the 
Columbia river question; the other related to the 
organized attempts now made in London to excite 
a negro insurrection in our Southern States. On 
the first of these heads, he showed that the Con- 
vention of 1818, first made for ten years, and eub- 
sequently continued without limitation of time, 
bui subject to be terminated on notice given by 
either party, was unequal and fallacious. He 
showed that this Conventicn was illusory and de- 
ceptives that the joint occupation, in fact, only ex- 
tended to American territory, American rivers, 
and american barbers; asd that from these, 
Americans wire all expelled, with the lors of 
more than five hundred lives, and an immense 
waste of property; leaving to the British ihe ex- 
clusive possession, not only of her own, but of all 
the American territory besides. He seid this state 
of things must be remedied; that his co!lergve had 
taken the frst and proper sep, in moving to give 
notice for the termination of the ccnventior; and 
this notice must be attended with the p'oper pre- 
paraiions to give itemphasis, or the British would 
treat it with contempt, and hold on to our territory 
in defiance of us, even after the convention was at 
gn end. 

The other cause for immediate preparations, 
Mr. B cuforeed by po ntisg to the organized Abe- 
tion Sseieiies now in London, and the appoint- 
ment of Lord Mvancashel (who was in faver 
cf exciting both savage and servile war against us) 
to be Governor General of Canada. On this 
point Mr. B. brought the warning voice of expe- 
rience to his ail, and showed, from Edward’s 
History of the West Indies, that the insurrection 
of San Domingo wes made, first, by the Anti-Sla- 
very Society of London, which held its meetings 
atthe Oid Jewry; secondly by the Society of Les 
Amis des Noirs in Paris; thirdly, by the letter of 
the Abbe Gregoire, sent to the people of color in 
the island of San Domingo. He showed that these, 
and especially the London Society, were the archi- 
tegis of that insurrection. res ! 
iag passages from the deseription of the insur- 
rection; and shuwed that the London Seciety, 
new at work to make insurrection here, was 
doine every thing which their predecessors a 
the Old Jewry did, and was far mere formidable, 
and infinitely more to be dreaded. He then ad- 
verted to the appointment of Lord Monatcashel (9 
he Governor General cf Canada—spoke of his 
horrid declaraii in Parliament in favor of sa: 
vare war and resto insurrections and said, if there 
ass no Earl of Chatham now in the House of 
Lords to rebuke such inhuman and diabolical sen- 
‘iments, the American Senate should not be nee 
Fhe American. Senate, and all America, x Aa i 
rise up to donounce such sentiments—to brand their 


He read many harrow- | 


author—and to consider and. prepare for the:dite 
resul s. ; bel toota ; 

He said the party now in power had jus 
forward as the friends of .defence,-after <epposing 
defence while-we had -a © full: Treasury): They 
were now taxing and borrowing: to get- money. 
for. the defences, while throwing = away stà 
money which would accomplish. the Objet. 
He looked upon this new: born love for: defences 
as a mere pretext to cover the loans and -taees; 
that loans and taxes ‘were the istanding policy 
of the -Federalists; that they went for loans and 
taxes by instinct; that they were necessary tothe 
srong and splendid Government’! which “they 
lived; and defences being popular,they hoped to 
make their leans and taxes popular by letting’a lit- 
tle of them go to thato ject. Bat ibis. was allat- 
fectation. Net the twentieih part of the Joans-and 
taxes would go to defence; and besides, it'was ab- 
sud and contradictory to raise: mone; by. Dans 
and taxes for de‘ence, at the same time that they 
were throwing away the money waich we hadia 
hand, and which would accomplish tre objects He 
said the vote on the amendment would show who 
were the friends of naticnal defence; and whether 
his friends succeeded in the cbject.or : not, they 
would at least draw. the line between the DEFEND- 
ERS and the PLUNDERERS of the country. <> - 

Mr. WRIGHT said: : Mr. :President, ‘Lbave, 
upon a former occasion, discussed at large" the 
proposition for the distribution of the proceeds of 
the sales of the pubic lands to the Sates. I do 
not propose now to repeat tne arguments I then 
used, or to present again the facts then presented. 
It is enough that they remain undisturbed, with a 
single exception, and that 1 will row notice. The 
honorable chairman of the committee, who pre- 
s-nted this bill to the Senate, [Miv. Smiva of Indi- 
ana,] in bis opening argument in its favor, did me 
the boner to review one ef my constitutional posi- 
tions; and he did so with a fairness end candorcha- 
ractegistic of the honorable Senator, and which 
calis for a reply from me. To mxke that reply in 
the same spirit, I must firs. stale the honorable 
gentleman’s argument, as I understood it, and I 
invite him to do, what I am sure he will do—cor- 
rect me if I state iterrozecusly. He said Congress 
had the power “to lay and collect taxes, ‘duties, 
imposts, and excises, to pay the debts and provide 
for the common defence and general welfare of the 
United States,” and for no other purpose. ‘That, by 
necessary cmsequence, the power “ to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, im posts, and excises,” did not 
extend to the purpose of distribution. . That the 
money so brought into the pable Treasury must, 
by the imperative manda‘e of the Consti‘ution, b> 
appropriated “to pay the debts and provide for the 
common defence and general wellare of the United 
States; and that the power to distribute the land 
revenue, or any other portion of the public pro- 
perty, or revenue, must be found in a differentcon- 
stituticnal grant. ot 

I must here Jeave the argument of the honora- 
ble Senator for a moment, to reea'l to the remem- 
brance of the Senate, and the country, an impor- 
tant admission made, and position assumed, in- the 
course of the extiaordinary proceedings of this ex- 
traordinary session of Congress, from another and 
most significant quarter. ‘Phe honorable Senator 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Cuay,] when the loan: bill 
was before this body, and was resisted upon the 
ground that it wov'd be, in efleet, if it was not de- 
signed to bein fi law to authorize a foan 
for the purpose of distribution, stated distinctly that 
it was not intended to borrow money under thatlaw, 
to enable the Treasury to spare the land revenue for 
a distribution to the States, but that it-wasiatended, 
when the new tariff bill should come-up, So to re- 
gulate the taxes and duties to be levied and cul- 
lected under it, as to accomplish this object. He, 
therefore, avowed the policy to be to exert the pow- 
er “to lay and colicet taxes, duties, ivaposts, and 
excises,” for the express.purpese of placing in the 
Treasury the means to make this distribution. 
This, I am aware, does not necessarily affect the 
argument of the honcrable chairman of the come 
mittee. The honorable Senators may differ in their 
views upon this point; and, while their policy is 
the'same, and their object the same, they may en- 


a 


gress has, by the Constitution, the express power || action of men and of parties in former years, and 


tertain different opinius as to the principles upon 
‘which that policy is to be sustained. 

I will revurn to the argument of the honorable 
chairman, and see if there be, in effect cr in pria- 
ciple, any essential difference between the distin- 
guished gentlemen. The honorable cheirman, as 
we have seen, says Congress can lay and collect 
taxes, duties, and so forth,” to pay the debts and 
provide for the common defence and general wel- 
fare of the United States,” and for no other pur- 
pose; but that, under another clause of the Consti- 
tution, allthe money. and property of the country, 
not directly derived through the exercise of this 
power “to lay and collect taxes,” is within the 
broad and.unlimited discretion of Congress, and 
may be disposed of in any manner, and for any 


purpose, which shall be sanctioned by that discre-_ 


tion. This I understood to be the position as- 
sumed. 

The provision of the Constitution referred to and 
read, was the second clause of the third section of 
the fourth article of that instrument, and is in these 
words: 


“The Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting, the territory or other 
property belonging to the United States; and nothing in this 
Constitution shall be so construed as to rejudice any claims of 
the United States, or of any particular State.” 


The power here conferred, it will be sren, is as 
' broad as the terms “territory” and “property.” It 
is a power over “the territory or other property be- 
longing tò the United States; and, whatever may 
be its extent, it is precisely the same over “the ter- 
ritory” and over “the other property.” It would 
seem, therefore, not merely the natural, but the 
necessary construction of the clause, that the pow- 
ef’ conferred upon Congress under it extends equal- 
ly to every thing which is property and belongs to 
the United States, and, consequently, to money be- 
longing to the United States as weil as to any other 
‘description of property, and as well to money de- 
rived from “taxes, duties, imposts, and excises,” as 
to money derived from the public lands, or from 
any other source. 

Yet the honorable chairman seems to suppose 
that the disposition of the money derived from 
“taxes,” &c. is limited to the objects of expenditure 
enumerated in the clause of the Constitution grant- 
ing the power “to lay and collect taxes,” &c. and 
that that limitation is not applicable to money or 
property belonging to the United States, and not 
being the direct proceeds of a tax or duty. That 
the limitation is applicable to the appropriation and 
expenditure of money collected from taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises, I fully agree with the hono. 
rable chairman; and the only difference bet ween us 
is that I consider the limitation equally applicable 
to the appropriation and expenditure of all other 
moneys belonging to the United States, from 
whatever source derived, My construction of the 
Constitution is, that the power of Congress to raise 
money, and its power to expend money, are pre- 
cisely equal. It can raise money “‘to pay the debts 
and provide for the common defence and general 
welfare of the United States,” and for no otber ob- 
jects; and it can constitutionally expend meney “to 
pay the debts and provide for the common defence 
and general welfare of the United States,” and for 
no other objects. This is my reading of our con- 
stitational powers in these particulars. 

‘I will put a single case to the honorab‘e chair- 
man, to test the practical operation of his doetriae. 
He says Congress cannot “lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts; and excises,” and distribute the 
money to the States, because the Constitution re- 
quires that the money so raised shall be applied 
“to pay the debis and provide for the common de- 
fence and general welfare of the United States; 
but if there be money or property belonging to the 
United States not derived directly under the power 
“to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and ex- 
tises,” such money or property may be, by a law 
of Congress, distributed to the States, or disposed 
of in any other manner, or for any other object 
which the discretion of Congress may select, be- 
cause ‘the. Constitution has imposed no limitation 
upon the appropriation and expenditure of such 
money and property, but has expressly granted to 
Congress the power ‘to dispose of and make all 


needful rules and regulations respecting” it. Con- 
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“to borrow money on the credit of the United 
States,” and that without any limitation in the 
clause conferring the power, as to the objects for 
which the money may be borrowed. The grant of 


‘the power is clear, distinct, and perfect; and ac- 


cording to the rule of construction adopted by the 
honorable chairman, is without limit, other than 
the discretion of Congress. We pass a law, then, 
to borrow money, and direct the distribution to the 
States of the money so borrowed. Is there any 
thing unconstitutional in this, according to the ar- 
gument of the honorable chairman? Certainly no- 
thing. The money distributed is not derived un- 
derthe power “to Jay and collect taxes,” but un- 
der the power “to borrow money.” It is free, 
therefore, from the limitations of expenditure im- 
posed upon money derived from taxes, and is sub- 
ject to the unlimited disposition of Congress at its 
discretion. Still the money borrowed creates a 
debt; and Congress is expressly authorized “to lay 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, fo 
pay the debts” of the United States, 

1 now reach the practical argument of the 
honorable chairman, and it is this: Congress can- 
not lay and collect taxes to obtain money for dis- 
tribution to the States, because the Constitution 
limits the use and application of money so obtain- 
ed, but Congress can borrow money to distribute, 
and then lay and collect taxes to pay the debt thus 
contracted. 

Icannot say a single other. word to make this 
point of the argument more clear or palpable; 
but there is another view of it which I am bound 
to take in the connection, and it is this: Congress 
cannot “lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises,” and distribute the money to the States, 
because the power to raise money in that way is 
expressly limited ‘to pay the debts and provide for 
the common defence and general welfare of the 
United States,” but when the money has been ex- 
pended in building ships, forts, or other works of 
defence, the limitation in the Constitution has been 
fultilled; the ships, the forts, or whatever else, 
become the “property” of the country, and, upon 
the principle contended for by the honorable chair- 
man, are subject to any disposition which the 
unlimited discretion of Congress may ehoose to 
make of them, under the constitutional grant of 
power “to dispose of and make all needfal rules 
and regulations respecting the territory and other 
property belonging to the United States.” The 
ships, the foris, the arms, therefore, of the United 
States, may be exposed to sale, as-well as the pub- 
lic lands, to raise a fund for distribution; and this 
exercise of power, as well as that to borrow mc- 
ney, may, according to this argument, be brought 
in aid of this corrupt and corrupting policy, 
while the taxing power maist follow each to 
make good the ruin produced, or the debt con- 
tracted. á 

Is it possible that such is the system of Govern- 
ment which our noble fathers of the Revolution, 
and the sages of the Convention of 1787, intended 
to bequeath to us? Did thay, in our glorious Con- 
stitution, intend to provide that Congress should 
not lay taxes for the direct benefit of the separate 
States, but that the money collected from taxes 
should first be converted into ships, or forts, or 
arms, for the common defence, and then that those 
ships, and forts, and arms should be again convert- 
ed into money to be distributed to the States? Did 
ihey intend to deny to Congress the right to lay 
and collect taxes for distribution, and expressly 
grant the power “to borrow money on the credit of 
the United States” for that purpose? Can Sena- 
tors reconcile their minds to absurdities so mon- 
strous, to sustain a policy so suicidal both to- the 
States and the Union? 

As itis not my intention. to protraet this argu- 
ment upon this occaeion, I will leaveit here and 
turn my attention more immediately to the amend- 
ment under consideration. 

The proposition is to pledge the public lands to 
the public defences of the country, naval and 
military, as a substitute for a distribution of the 
proceeds of the sales of those lands to the States. 

Upon this subject of the public defences I desire 
to glance at the past, and see. what has-been the 


especially when our Treasury was fall. Then 
there was a parly, a very small party it is true, 
here, who suught to crowd our defensive works, 
and to sink our surplus of revenue, so far as it 
cou'd be properly done, in them. I was a mem- 
ber of that party, and went with it. Propositions 
were made to this body on the subject of the forti- 
fications, which called- for appropriations so large 
as to be branded with the charge of extravagance; 
and I gave votes upon them which I presume may 
have subjected me to that charge before my con- 
Stituents and the country. My reasons for my 
course were that our defences were in a backward 
State, and required large expenditures; that the 
country had the money, and every interest, public 
and private, called for its expenditure, to prevent 
dangerous and hurtful accumulations in the banks, 
and that there was no time so favorable for the 
construction of fortifications; and other works of 
defence, as when the Treasury was full, and the 
country prosperous and at peace with all the 
world. 

Sull this policy did not prevail, and why? Be- 
cause this very policy of distribution interposed 
itself. It wag not then termed distribution, but de- 
posite, but we are now told by its then strongest 
advocates that they intended it as a distribution, in 
fact, and only gave it the name and form of a de- 
posite to secure its success. It did succeed, and 
while the appropriations of 1835-'6 for our public 
defences, military and naval, were rather under 
than over the general average in amounts, a law 
was passed which carried from the National Trea- 
sury to-those of the States more than twenty-eight 
millions of dollars, an amount more than sufficient 
to have entirely completed our whole system of 
land defences upon a plan more extensive than 
any one now thinks of adopting. 

This was not all. At the following session of 
Congress, the usual fortification bill was entirely 
sunk and lost, because it was not permitted to carry 
through this body, as a rider upon it, a farther pro- 
vision for distribution to the States. Thus, and 
for suck a reason, the entire appropriation for for- 
tifications, for the sessin of 1836~7, wholly 
failed, and the present Secretary of War was the 
individual who, in the other branch of Congress, 
proposed the rider, and thus caused the destruction 
of the bill. © 

Now, when our Treasury isempty, when we are 
borrowing money and imposing taxes, and when 
the Republican members contend for limited ap- 
propriations, this officer comes forward with his 
report, recommending a larger immediate appro- 
priation for fortifications, to be made at this spe- 
cia’ session of Congress, than the average amount 
heretofore annually appropriated for that object; 
and, in addition to this,presses upon Congress the ne~ 
cessity of adopting without delay, and of vigorously 
prosecuting a system of land defences alone, which 
he says will require an expenditure of more than 
twelve millions of dollars. ` 

Hence, I presume, those who shall now advocate 
moderate appropriations in this branch of expen- 
diture, to keep down our debt and lighten taxation, 
are to be set down as parsimonious, or indifferent 
to the defence of the country, and I doubt not I 
shall be one of those who will be subjected to such 
charges. My course, however, has been and shall 
continue to be plain and easily explained. When 
the money was in the Treasury, I preferred ap- 
proptiating it to the defences, tomgiving it away to 
ihe States, and so voted. Not so with those who 
favored the former distribution. They withheld 
the money from the defences to save it for distribu- 
tion. 4 

How will it be between the parties tow? We 
have again the same alternative presented to us. 
The bill pr: poses to give away to the States the 
proceeds of the sales of the public lands, and the 
amendment proposes to set apart, pledge and ap- 
propriate those moneys to the public defences. I 
cannot hesitate in my choice, any more than I can 
doubt as to my constitutional duty. The moneys 
ate the property of the Union. The Treasury of 
ihe Union requires their use. It requires them to 
carry on the system of defences necessary for the 
safety and protection of the Union; and we are 


forced to debate the question here whether Con- 
gress will make this disposition of them, or will 
give them away. It is admitted on all hands, if 
these proceeds be taken from the common Frea- 
sury, an eqral amount of money must be raised 
by loans or taxes and returned to that Treasury to 
supply the deficiency in it which will thus be crea- 
ted, and yet the question is gravely entertained and 
discussed, whether it be the duty of Congress to 
give away the proceeds of the lands and lay the 
taxes, or to retain tbe money and prosecute vigo- 
rously and efficiently our systems of national de- 
fence. Upon such questions I cannot entertain 
doubts. i 


Were this expensive system of defences not now 
pressed upon us from the proper official quarters, 
there would be greater seeming propriety in the 
course which the friends of this distribution bill 
propose to pursue; and really, while I do not mean 
to make a remark which ean have a personal 

eariug in any direction, can gentlemen hope that 
the country will entertain perfect confidence in the 
sincerity with which they press their proposed sys- 
tems of defence, and their imm:diate and urgent 
necessity, if they reject an amendment of this cha- 
racter, and by the passage of the bill give away the 
only means which the Treasury can spare to carry 
out their defensive policy? ‘Will they not, by such 
action, Jay tae foundation for a possible suspicion 
that the public defences are, with them, matter of 
talk, while the distribution of the public money 
whieh should be expended upon them, is the real 
object to be reached? 


I propose, Mr. President, briefly to examine the 
interests of my own State in reference to the adop- 
tion or rejection of this amendment, though it has 
not been my habit to discuss very extensively here 
her interests, touching any subject of national lc- 
gislation, as separated from the general interests of 
the whole Union. Nor do I think Eshal! subject 
myself to such a charge in this instance, as the 
more immediate local interests of the State of New 
York, and any portion of her citizens, in any work 
of national defeace, does. not separate that work 
from the great system of defences for the whole 
nation, of which it isan integral part, nor does the 
work constracted to protect our commerce, or de- 
fend our territory, our property, and our lives, 
cease to be nations! becanse itis located within her 
limits. 

Look, then, at the Atantie frontier of New 
York. ‘There we have the most important town 
upon the continent, the commercial emporium of 
the Union, as we are daily told, wholly and entire- 
ly defenceless. The protection of its commerce is 
not a matter of mere local concernment. It is the 
protection of a' very large share of the commerce 
ofthe whole Union. Its perfect defence, therefore, 
is the defence of the property and interests of the 
Union, as well as of New York, and the necessity 
for a speedy completion of all the means for de- 
fending that iraporiant point, is in propor'ion to the 
magnitude and extent of the interests placed in jeo- 
pardy while it remains so perfectly exposed. 

Look, then, at the Champlain frontier of New 
York. Here wehave a navigable lake of some 
hundred and fifty miles in extent, some twenty or 
thirty miles of which is within the Rritish territory, 
while the remainder is within our own; and the 
whole being navigable in commen by the vessels of 
both countries, constitutes its whole coast, in effect, 
a frontier contiguous to a foreign power; which 
froniier is eniirely defenceless. This lake being, 
for the most of iis extent, the boundary between 
the States of New York and Vermont, both States 
ate equally exposed by it, in case of a war 
with England, while its commerce is very impor- 
tant to both States, and the trading towns upon 
its border in each are numerous and impcrtant, 
and demand defence and protection. f need only 
recall to ihe minds of Senators, the affair of Platis- 
burgh in 1814, and the ever memorable victory of 
McDonovgh upon Lake Champlain,to satisfy them 
of the importance and the exposure of this portion 
of the frontier, susceptible of perfect defence, at a 
comparatively moderate expense, by works which 
will command the lake, at or near the boundary 
of the British territory. 


‘sum of one hundred 


Sueh works the British 
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already have upon their portion of the lake, and 
such works we should have. 

Pass from this lake west, along the forty fifth 
degree of latitude, to the river St. Lawrence, near 
the Indian town of St. Regis, and New York has 
a land frontier, of some seventy miles in extent, 
wholly undefended. This portion of the frontier 
may, perhaps, be less susceptible of protection 
from works of defence, than the water portions, 
but its conditioa should be examined, and what- 
ever can wisely be done, should certainly be done, 
in preference to giving away the money of the 
country without an examination into its exposed 
condition. : 

From St. Regis to Lake Ontario the river St. 
Lawrence is the boundary between us and the 
British possessions, a distance of some hundred and 
twenty to a hundred and forty miles. For almost 
the entire distance the river is navigable and navi: 
gated by steam vessels, and for the whoie of the 
upper half by any such, and any other vessels, 
which navigate the lake itself. The settlements 
upon each bank of the river are nearly continu- 
ous throughout this whole line, while the villages 
and trading towns upon each side are quite nume- 
yous, in some cases considerably. large, in many 
instances within cannon shot of each other, and 
in almosi all cases within cannon shot from the 
opposite shore. Such is a sketch of the position 
of that poriion of the New York frontier. The 
British have several military posts and defended 
positions along this river, and we have nothing. 

Next comes cur frontier upon Lake Ontario, 
embracing an extent of lake coast of, L suppose, 
not less than two hundred and fifty, and perhaps 
nearer three hundred miles. A reference to the 
navai force which we were compelled to place 
upon this lake, during the late war, will furnish 
ample evidence of the importance of the position. 
I believe our navy there, before the close of that 
war, embraced jn actual commission and service, 
a class of vesels saperior ia tonnage and 
armament to any we bad upon the Ailantic 
ocean, while two additional ships were in a 
state of forwardsess, intended to mount more than 
one hundred guns each. Indeed, my present im- 
pression of the facts is, that when that war ‘er- 
minated, our naval force upon this single lake was 
rapidly reaching an equality in weight of’ metal to 
our naval force upon the ocean. The handof time 
haslong since annihilated that lake fleet, and we 
have not now a floating force of a single gun upon 
Lake Ontario. Our public works upon the land 
are military barracks at Sackett’s Harbor, not con- 
structed for defences, but for quarters for troops, 
and some recent and very limited expenditures, by 
way of repairs, to the old military works at Os- 
wego and Fort Niagara. Still some of the largest 
inland towns in the State are upon, and within 
reach from, this lake,and the whole country upcn 
the American side is densely settled, and one of the 
most wealthy portions of the Unicn. If we had 
floating defences upon this lake, we have no fort- 
ress, under the protection of which vessels of war, 
or armed steamers, could rest safe from the attacks 
ofa hostile force of the same character. 

At the foot of Lake Oatario, the British have a 
national work of the first class, intended to com- 
mand the entrance to the lake from the St. Law- 
renee, and abundantly sufficient to protect any 
fleet of any description, naval or commercial, 
which they may require upon that water, I may 
be under a mistake, bat my impression is that the 
nome Government have expended annually, at dif- 
ferent periods, upon this single work alone, a sum 
as large as that we somelimes annually appropri- 
ate for the whole fortifications of our Union—the 
or more thousand pounds 
sterling, Viewing the vast increase of population 
aod wealth and trade on this frontier, since the 
close of the late war in 1815, it is impossible that 
the State of New York eas be insensible or indif- 
ferent to its defenceless condition on our side, or te 
the superior vigilance of the rival power upon the 
other side of tha: inland sea, and its superior pre- 
parations for a state of hostility. I hopeit may 
tarn put that the Senate may feel these powerful 
considerations, and be induced from them to adopt 
this amendment. 


thirty miles. 


st 


From Lake Ontario, our boundary’ passes 
through the narrow: river, or- strait, of: Niagara, 
to Lake Erie, a distance of between twenty and 
Here again are considerable: towns 
upon each siie within the reach of- cannon: from 
the opposite shore. Fort Niagara, near the en- 
trance to the Niagara river from: Lake Ontario, is 
probably a siitable position for‘a defensive work 
at that point, out itis yet in a very inefficient state. 

A frontier upon Lake Erie of some seventy miles, 
from the head of the river or strait of. Niagara to 
the Pennsylvania line, is -also in New York, and 
here again is presented a trading town,. which in 
point of population, wealth and commercial. im- 
portance, stands in the first. class. . Buffalo 
is a town now with a population ‘of twenty 
thousand swis, and within the last: few days 
an honorable Senator from Michigan. [Mr. Woop- 
BRIDGE] gave to the Senate the number of arrivals 
and departure of steamboats, and other ‘commer. 
cial vessels, at and frem that port, for a. single 
period of two weeks, within the present season, 
showing an activity and amount of-commerce al- 
most. incredible for an interior town. . Indeed this 
point is the key to the whole trade of Lake. Erie, 
and the who'e vast chain of lakes above it, and 
must ever be a commercial town second in im- 
portance to very few in the Union, not located 
upon the Atlantic and gulf coasts. Sill it is en- 
tirely undefenjed, as is the vast lake upon which 
itis situate, and with all other large and flourish- 
ing towns upon that lake, in New. York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and Michigan, must be perfectly open, 
in case of hostilities, to any incursion of an enemy 
approaching from the water. oe = 

Is it possibte, then, that-either New York; or the 
Union, can be insensible to our perfect-exposure 
in this important quarter? Or that, while the 
name of the gallant and immortal Perry shall live 
in the memorics of his countrymen, Lake Erie 
will be thrown open to the unresisted possession 
of the British power? And will that be done by 
the Congress of the United States, that it may give 
away the money which should defend this conse- 
erated Jake? ^an I, Mr. President, as one of.the 
representatives of the Siate of New York-upon 
this floor, consent to such a policy? Can I, when 
the exposure of that noble State is such as I describ- 
ed it, and when its highest interests are thus in- 
timately connected with the great and necessaty 
works of national defence, military and naval, 
hesitate to choose between these propositions? 
Will her probable dividends under this distribu- 
tion Jaw compensate her for the risks she must ran, 
and the losses she must sustain for the want of 
these defences? It seems to me not, and hence I 
hope the amendment may pass. 

I do not propose to advert to the general sub- 
jects of irritauon, now open and unsettled, be- 
tween this couatry and Great Britain, and which 
may lead to national hostility.. They have been 
fully and eloquently exhibited to us by the hono- 
rable Senator from Missouri [Mr. Linn] on my 
tight; but there is one of those subjects so pecu- 
liarly connecting itself with the State of New York 
at this moment, that I cannot fail to notice it. I 
refer to the ease of McLeod, now waiting his 
trial before the courts of that Siate upon the charge 
of murder. Toat subject upon a former oc- 
easion, occupied the earnest and interested: atten- 
Gon of the Senate, but as an important question in 
regard to the case had then been. argued and re- 
mained undecided before the Supreme Court of 
the State, I could not feel that it would be delicate 
or proper in me to take part in that debate. The 
decision of that court is now before the public, and 
I take pleasure in saying, upon this occasion, that 
the result to v hich the court came was in, perfect 
accordance with my opinions. and my feelings. 
That State, iu the whole proccedings in. the: case 
of McLeod, i: simply asserting, in a judicial form, 
and through = jndicia] coure, the integrity of its 
rorritory, its -vn sovereignty, and the supremacy 
of its own law : within its own. limits. It will, | 
sne the even tenor of its way until 
sertions are fully made and sus 
‘all and fair and impartial trial o; 
the accused be ore a jury of the country, and by 
tne. independent judgment of an unprejudiced an 


nterrified court. Yes, sir, and that Siate will 


a: take gpon itself all the consequences of that course 


which:this Government shall leave to rest epon it, 
Whileit will not, at any lime, be insensible to the 


: delicate questions of a national character, which 


“nmay connect themselves with, or grow out of its 
COUTSE.! >: 


suido not, hor would I for any earthly considera- 


Y 


tion, ‘ititimate an opinion as to the guilt or inno- 
cenez‘6f McLeod. I-hope in my heart he ‘is not 
guilty of the crime with which he stands charged, 
and if-he be-not guilty, T believe he will meet a 
“cheerful acquittal at the hands of his triers, and 
‘that every citizen of this whole country, whether 
“living upon the frontier, or in the interior, will re- 
joice to know. that the crime of blood. is not upon 


him. If, however, his guilt shall be clearly shown _ 


to the minds and convictiens of an intelligent and 
impartial jury, they will surely pronounce it, and 
the sentence of the law will follow. Then, in my 
estimation, when the trial shall have been had, 
and the judgment of the law thereupon prorounced 
withont appeal, the Sovereignty of the State, the 
integrity of-its territory, and the supremacy cf its 
: laws, will have been fully asserted, and the execu- 


=- tion of the vengeance of that law, in case of con- 


 propiation of the-proceeds of the 


: of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, 


viction, is all that will remain. That will rest in 

the hands of the Executive of the State, and be 

Subject to his constitutional power te arrest that 

execution for any causes which may appear to him 

to eall:for his interposition. 

All who will reflect fora moment as to the pre- 
‘sent location of the political power of that State, 
Must know that I venture any remark here without 
book and without authority, but-I will not:permit 
myself to doubt that the Exceutive of that State, 
if this high and solemn responsibility shall be cast 

-upon him, will approve himself a statesman and 

wise-magistrates. that he will cheerfully open his 
mind to every fact and consideration, national or 
otherwise, which should influence his conduct; that 
he will prove, so far as a discharge‘of his bigh du- 
Hes are concerned, to his own conntry and to the 
world, that his} State has sought to preserve its 
own sovereignty, not to pursue vindictive pas- 
sion; to sustain the supremacy of its own 
law, not to rash improperly or blindly upon 
the vengeance of that law; to assert the integrity 
of its. territory, not to pursue to the death an ob- 
scure ‘individual, if wisdom and patriotism shall 
demand the exercise of his prerogative of mercy, 

Still the pendency of this exciling case cannot 
fail to increase the desire and the interests of the 
State of New York, in the direct and prompt and 
efficient application to the public defences of all the 
means which this Government ean spare for that 
beaneh of expenditure. Is termination may pro- 
duce coustquences not now foreseen, or antici- 
pated; aud, in any event, so får as I can form an 
opinion, the permanent and lastire interests of 
that great commercial frontier and exposed State 
will be much more: essentially promoted by the ap- 

lands to the na- 
tional defences, than by their distribution to the 

States, even if the small spots upon our horizon of 
peace were to be now removed. 

Mr. TALLMADGE replied at large; contending 
that the true mode of providing for the defences 
was to pass this bill and Jet the money go to the 
States for internal improvements. Three milliens 
speat this wayẹwere worth twenty millions Spent in 
any other. 

Mr. WRIGHT said if the argament of his cok 
league was sound, the country had an easy way to 
wealth. Iftaxes imposed to the amount of three 
millions, were werth twenty millions of dollars to 
the country, how much would tenor fifteen miilions 
be worth? 

The question was then taken on Mr, Linn’s 
amendment, and decided in the negative, as fol- 
lows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Calhoun, Clay 
King, Linn, McRo- 
berts, Mouton, Pierce, Sevier, Tappan, Walker, 
Williams, Woodbury, Wright, and Young—18. 

NAYS—Messrs, Archer, Barro w, Bates. Bayard, 
Berrien, Buchanan, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, 
Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Graham, Haunting- 
ton, Ker, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, More- 


head, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, Rives, Smith of In- 
diana, Simmons, Southard, Sturgeon, Talimadge, 
and White—2g, - . 

Mr. STURGEON of Pennsylvania, after stating 


- that he. was instructed by his State Legislature to 


support a distribution of the proceeds of the public 
lands on.certain conditions, moved. an amendment 
of the. bill- in compliance with the. instructions, 
-The amendment proposed to strike out the ten per 
cent. given to the new States. ae 

Mr. WALKER resisted this amendment with 
much earnestness, and demonstrated that the new 
States were entitled not only to ten, but to twenty 
per cent. from the rapid increase of their popula- 
tion. on 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he should vote fer the 
amendments propcsed by his friend and colleague, 
[Mr. Srourceon;} and if they were adopted, be 
should then vote for the bill in obedience to the in- 
structions of the Legislature of Pennsylvania. 
These instructions were plain and explicit on their 
face. There could be no doubt about the import 
of the language which they employed. Mr. B. 
then read these instructions, as follows: 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in General Assem 
bly met: That our Senators in Congress be,and they are here- 
by, instructed, and our Representatives requested, to resist any 
ard all attempts, under what pretence soever the same may be 
made, fo deprive the people of this State of their just pro- 
portion of thecommon inheritance in the publie lands; 
and that they be, and are hereby further instructed and re- 
quested to introduce and advocaie the passage of a bill provid- 
ing for the distribution of the proceeds of the same among the 
several States in the ratio of their federal representative 


population under the census of one thousand eight hun. 
dred and forty.” i 


They were thus commanded to resist every at- 
tempt to deprive Pennsylvania of her just propor- 
tion of the public lands. And what was that just 
proportion? She had stated it in clear and expli- 
cit terms; and had asserted her claim, in the mest 
solemn form, to such a portion of the proceeds of 
these lands ss her Federal representative popula- 
tion would bear to the Federal representative po- 
pulation of the whole Union, under the late census, 
Was this bill, then, in accordance with these in- 
structions? Most certainly it was not. On this 
question there could not be two opinions. The po- 
pulation of the whole Union, under the census of 
1840, a little exceeded seventeen millions. That 
of Pennsylvania was 1,724,033. According to the 
instructions, therefore, she would be entitled to re- 
ceive one-tenth of the proceeds of the publie lands. 
Did the bil! give her that proportion, or any thing 
like it? because he wou'd not eavil about trifles. 
In the first place, it gave to each of the new States 
now in existence, or which might hereafter be ad- 
mitted into the Union, ten per cent. of the neilt pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands within its own 
limits, before any dividend could be made of the 
remaining ninety per cent ; and in addition to this, 
itgranted five hundred thousand acres to each of 
these States for purposes of internal ixaprovement, 
The manner in which these provisions would ope- 
rate, could be best illustrated by an example. Let us 
take the State of Arkansas. /There were within 
her limits 26,510,000 acres of public land remain. 
ingunsold. Her Federal Ytpresentative ponula- 
tien was 97.574, or about the one-eigh'eenth of the 
Federal representative population of Pennsylva- 
nia. Under this bill, instead of receiving but one 
acre of the land within her territory for every 
eighteen towhich Pennsylvania was entitled, she 
would receive 815,000 acres more than Pennay!- 
vania. A federal representative population of 
97.574, constituting the State of Arkansas, would 
receive of the lands in that Siate, 815,000 acres 
more thana Federal representative population in 
Pennsylvania of 1,724,033. ‘This fect was esta- 


blished by figures, which could not lie. To Ar- 
kansas there was granted under the bill: 
Acres. 
One-tenth of the Jand, or rather nett 
proceeds of it, within her limits, 
eqaalto -~ - - - 2,650,000 
Donation of - - - - 500,000 
Se 
e 3.150.000 


Pennsylvania will receive as follows: 
Whole number of acres remaining 


unsold in Arkansas - 


- 26,500,009 

Frem which deduct the before mention- i 
ed donation to Arkansas - - 3,150,000 
23,350 000 


Pennsylvania would receive under the bill one- 
tenth of the remainder—or. 2,335,000 acres; and 
this would be 815,000 acres less than the grant to 
Arkansas. He admitted that this was the strongest 
case of inequality which could, at present, be pre- 
sented under the bill; butin all the new States this 
inequality existed in a greater or less degree, as 
their population was more or less numerous. In 
every new State, which might hereafter be ad. 
mitted into the Union, this inequality would be 
even greaier than in the case of Arknasas. He 
stated these facts merely for the purpose of show- 
ing that to vote for this bill ia its present form 
would be an express violation of ‘his instructions, 
which required him to support a bill providing for 
the distribution of the preceeds of these Jands 
among the several States, not according to the rule 
which tis own discretion might dictate, but “in 
the ratio of their Federal representative population 
under the census of one thousand eight hundred and 
forty?’ Should the biil be so amended as to con- 
form to this instruction, it should receive his vote; 
but not otherwise. 

Instructed as ke was, and unable to express has 
own opinions without violating these instructions, 
he had purposely forborne from entering into the 
general ciscussicn. He would, however, submit 
another remark, which might explain his future 
votes. The Kegislature had iustrocted him to resist 
al} attempts to deprive the people of Pennsylvania 
of their just proportion of the public lands. With- 
out any instraciion, he should have acted in this 
manner: and he must say that, if the bill now be- 
fore the committee were unequal and unjust, the 
amendment which the Senator from South Caroli« 
na (Mr. Catnoun] had given notice that he would 
offer, to cede the public lands to the new States, on 
certain conditions, was still more unequal and un- 
just towards the old States; and, with or without 
iastructions, it shou!d meet his decided negative. 

Had he been at liberty to act upon his own jalg- 
ment, he should have most cheerfully voted ‘for the 
amendment of the Senator from Missouri, (Mr. 
Linn, ] pledging the proceeds of these lands as a 
sacred fund for national defence. There was a 
peculiar propriety in devoting these lands, which 
had been purchased by the valor and blood of onr 
ancestors to the maintenance of the national safety 
and naticnal glory of their descendants. With this 
money you might increase your navy, complete 
your fortifications, and prepare for war; and you 
would thus dis!ribute its benefits more equally and 
justly among the people, than ycu could do in any 
oiber manner. He was sorry, therefore, that his 
instructions had compelled him to vote against this 
amendment. 

Mr. WALKER again addressed the Senate in 
opposition to the amendment, and was follow- 
ed by ; ; 

Mr. SEVIER, who delivered bis views at con- 
siderable length in opposition to the distribution pee 
licy in general, and the amendment in particular, 

Mr. CLAY entreated the Senators from Penn, 
syivania, to reconsider the decision, and sce if they 
would, in reality, comply with the intentions of 
their Legislature in voting against the bil. Did 
that Legislature contemplate so impracticable a 
bill, as these amendments would render it, when 
they required them to support a disuibwion bill? 
He moreover called on them to reconsider their dee 
cision, as he was afraid the bili would be lost with- 
out their votes; whereas, with them, it might be 
passed. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he had turned to his 
friend from Missouri [Mr. Linn] just before the 
Senator from Kentueky had risen, and expressed 


his astonishment that he [ Afr, Cray] should have 
permitted any legislative instructions to be pre- 
sented to the body, which he might.suppose to be 
disagreeable to the Senators instructed, without in- 
terposing his opinion and advice. He believed 
, that the Senator had never suffered such an ocea~ 
Sion to pass without interfering in this manner ben 
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tween Senators and their-ccnstituents. He thank- 
ed him for his kind offices and for the interest 
which be bad manifested in his (Mr. B’s) welfare. 
He would be pleased to have the Senator as a 
friend upon terms of perfect equality; but not as a 
master. We had witnessed enough to convince us 
that he was a severe master. i 


Mr. CLAY. Ask Charles it I am not a kind 


masier. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, Charley had been so 
often brought bs fore tke. Senate and the country 
by the Senator that he was now almost as noto- 
riousas his master. Fle would reciprocate the 
kmdness of the Senator, and in turn give bim a lit- 
tle good advice. He [Mr. Cray] had already said 
enough about Charley; and if he wished to spare 
himself and his political friends from the shafts of 
ridicule which were aimed at him and them in the 
public journals all over the country, he would 
never kereafier, on this floor, mention the name of 
that weli known individual. 

He, Mr. B. intended, in good faith, either to 
obey instructions or to resign his seat. Eis con- 
stituents must, by this time, have been fully con- 
vinced of his fidelity to this doctrine. He had of- 
ten manifested bis faith by his works; and never 
upona more trying occasion than when he had 
voted at the present session in favor of the repeal 
of the Independent Treasury. Such was the just 
devotion of the Democracy of Pennsylvania to this 
wie and salutary measure, that ke had subjected 
himself te some reproach among his own political 
friends on account of this vote, alihough none of 
them could deny that ke bad acted in obedience to 
one of the fundamental doctrines of the party to 
which ke and they belonged. 

‘The Senator [Mr. Cray] alleges that his land 
bill had been before the couatry for years, and that 
it ought to be intended that the Legislature meant 
to ins'ruet us to vote for it. Mr. B. admitted that 
the provisions of this bill were as familiar to the 
people and to the Legislature of Pennsylvania as 
household words. From this fact, however, he 
would draw a direcily opposite inference. 
In such a case, he would ask the Senator 
why the Legisiature, if they had so intended, did no! 
instruct him to vote for this bill} That wou'd 
have been the direct and natural course to the ob- 
ject in view. It would have been quite as easy 
for them to have directed him to vote for a distribu- 
tion of the proceeds of the public lands among the 
several States according to the weil known provi- 
sions of the Senator’s bill, as to have commanded 
him to vote for sucha distribution ameng there 
Siates, “in the ratio of thiir Federal representative po- 
pulalion under the census of one thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty.” When the Legislature had thes 
declared one thing in elear and precise language, 
how could ke say that they had intended anoth+r? 
Had they instructed us generally to voie in favor 
ofdis'ributing.the proceeds of the public lands among 
the several Siates, the Senators argument: wonld 
have bad mach force, becavze it might then bave 
heen presumed that they intended to refer to ihe 
Senator’s bill. Bat there could be no inference, 
no averment against fihe record. The language 
employed by the Legislature could receive but one 
construction. The Senator's bill distributed these 
proceeds in one manner, and the instructions com- 
manded us to vote fir this distribution in ansther 
and entireiy different manner. ; 

twas a most desperate undertaking to contend 
that the bill now before the Senate was substan- 
nally in conformity with his instructions, The 
Senator. had not aitempied to answer—no man 
could answer—ihe comparison he bad made be- 
tween Pennsylvania and Arkansas. 

In crder to do this, he must prove that, te give 
Arzansas, vith a population of only ninety-seven 
thousand five hundred and seventy-four, three 
milion one hundred and fifty thousand acres of 
the public land within her limits; whilst Pennsyl- 
vanja, with a population of one milliom seven 
hundred and twenty-four thousand and thirty- 
three, would receive but two million three hun- 
dred and thirty-five thousand, would bea distri- 
bation ia proportion to the ratio of their respective 
federal representative population. This was im- 
possible. Under the Senator's bill, independently of 


ibe gift of five hundred thousand acres to each 
of the new States, teù per cent. of the nett pro- 
ceeds of the remaining londs were to be deducted 
for their benefit, and they would afterwards receive, 
in addition to all this, a fair proportion, accord- 
ing to their population of the remainder. Under 
the estimate which had been made on both sides cf 
the Senate, the nett annual proceeds of these lands 
would, for some time, amount fo about three mil- 
lions of dollars. Three hundred thousand dollars 
of this fund, or nearly thatamount, was fir-t to be 
granted as a gratuity to the new States; and by 
this grant the share of Pennsy!vania would be re- 
duced from three hundred to two hundred end 
seventy thousand dollars per annum. It wes not 
for him to say whether this would be just or un- 
just. It was sufficient for him to know that it was 
not in accordance with the instructions of those to 
whom he beld bimseif responsible. 

Should he vote for the billin its present form, 
how could he defend himself hereafter? Suppose 
a political enemy in the Legislature, finding that 
the bill was, as it certainly would be, unpopular 
should charge him with having violated his in- 
structions, and denounce him fer having supported 
it; what answer could he make to such a charge? 
How could he justify such a vote to his political 
friends at home,who were almost unanimously op- 
posed to this bili? Next tothe approbation of his 
own conscience, he valued their regard; and what 
could he answer to them if be should vote fer this bill, 
and thus disregard the plain language of his instruc- 
tions. How would he appear upon the records of 
of the Senate in afier time? Could ke shield him- 
self from the responsibility of supporting this 
obnoxious measure by instructions which clearly 
did not embrace ihe case? 

He would be sorry if the Legislature had misia- 
ken their own meaning, and voted instructicns 
which they did not intend He should not have 
felt himself e mbarrassed in the stigh’est degree, had 
they direc‘ed hiim to vote fer his (Mr. Cray’s} land 
bill. Iwas too much, however, to expect that he 
should presume, against their own language, that they 
had committed a mistake, and assume the respon- 
sibility of correcting it. So far as he had learned, 
this was not the case. A Pennsylvania Senator, 
who had voted for theese instructions, and had 
been present at the debate on this subject in ‘he 
other House of Congress, came voluntarily to him 
a few days ago, and assured bim, (Mr. B.) that he 
never would have voted for instructionsin favor 
of Mr. Cray’s bill, had the case been presented. 
It was, also, his opinion that the’ language of the 
instructions truly conveyed the meaning of tae 
Legislature. Bat whether or not, he could not go 
behind the instructions themselves, to seek after a 
meaning which their very terms disavowed. 

The ‘Senator kad informed my colleague and 
myself that we were assuming a heavy responsi- 
bility, because the. land bill might be defeated by 
onr votes. Sir, said Mr. B. although I never 
court responsibility, yet I trast I skall never shrisk 
from it when duty imposes it upon me. Tt has 
been my rurpose throvshout my publie ife to | 
merch firmiy slonz the direct path of duty, and 
leave the consequences to God and my country. 
Far from dreading responsibility spon this occasion, 
he would consider. it one of tnt proudest day 
his life, if he shou'd be the instrament ef defeating 
this bill under the ex'sting circumstances of the coun- 
try. Although ke fel: no cons tutional scruples, 
he should very much doubt the policy of the mea- 
sure, even if no foreign war threstened and the 
Treasury could spare money. But now when 
our peaceful relations with the most powerf.! | 
nation on the earth were sericusly in danger, | 
and when the nauona! Treasury was nearly i 
bankrupt, it did appear to him to bea mest 
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suicidal policy to give to the States the money 
which ought to be appropristed by Congress | 
to place the country in an attitude of defence. But 
the absurdity of the measure at this tiae did not 
step bere. This bill was made the pretext or the 
reason why we should pass the tax or revenue 
bill . The deficiency created by the cne bill, it was 
said, must be supplied by the other. And how 
supplied? By a tax of twenty per cent. upon cof- 


fee and tea—articles which the habits of the peo- | 


ple of Pennsylvania had rendered necessaries of 

life, and which entered largely into. the cousump- 

tion of every family, poor or rich. “While this Dill - 
thus taxed ¢offe and tea, it left’ railroad iron im- 

ported for the use of corporations free of duty; and 

yet, strange as it might seem, a Pennsylvania Se- 
tor was asked to violate the express language of 
his instructions, and vote for the land bill, which 
it was avowed, would render this olicus. tax bill 

absolutely necessary. The annual. distribution 

under the land bill would be equal to Duat a litte 

more than an eleven penny bit to each individualin 

Pennsylvania; whilst the'tax to which each of them 

wonld be subjected, in consequence of jis! passage, 

on the articles of coffee and tea alone, must consi- 

derably exceed that amount. This truly-was wise 

legislation ! i 

Even if it were possible that the Legislature 
could have mistaken their own meaning in ‘these 
instructions, he was glad that the time would soon 
arrive when they might correct this mistake, if: the 
bill should not become a law a! the present: session. 
This bill would not in any event go into operation 
until the first day of January next; and early in 
that month they might instruet him to vote for it: 
and in this they should be obeyed. 

This special session had not been anticipated; 
and at the October election, the people would have 
an opportunity of expressing tacir opinion on these 
two measures, which were, from the present con» 
dition of the Freasury, inseparable—he meant the 
land bill and the tea and coffee tax bill. 

The Senator thought that his colleague. [Mr. 
Sruraron] world obtain bat few votes for: his 
amendment: and this was very probable. The 
Whig Senators would doubtless all vote against it, 
whether from the new States or the old.” The: De- 
mocratic Sena‘ors from the new Sites would all 
vore against it, because it would reduce their divi- 
sion cf the money to be distributed under this. bill, 
to the proportion to which they were entitled by 
t-eir population under the late census. He pre- 
sumed, however, that every Democratic: Senator 
from the old States would vote in favor of. an 
amendment which would sécare to their constitu- 
ents a fair, and no more than a fair proportion of 
the proceeds of these lands.- mo 

Mr, CALHOUN said he would not have risen, 
but for what he thought the rather unkind remark. 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania. ; i 

Mr. BUCHANAN. What remark? l 

Mr. CALHOUN. The remark that the bill. to 
dispose of the public lands to the States in which 
they lie was more objectionable thaa th: measure 
now before the Senate. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. That is my opionion. ` 

Mr, CALHOUN. My opinion is directly: the 
reverse, and I will be prepared to demonstrate at 
the proper time, that the. Senator is entirely mis- 
taken. 

Mr. C. said he had intended to first to offer his 
proposition as an amendment to this bill; but, on 
further reflec ion, he had concluded not to do-so, 
ax he believed the time was not propitious fora 
trial of strength on his biil. Butso long ashe re- 
mained a member of this body, the measure chould 
not want an cdvocate and a defender. It was the 
result of much deliberation, He had looked in- 
tently at the evils, political and otherwise, of the 
present land syste, in order to devise a remedy, 
and hs believed the one he had offere would fúr- 
nish that remedy—~the only one, in his cpinion, 
adequate to meet the evil, [fit was not adopted, 
he hazarded little in saying the lands would be lost; 
they would be taken either by the Siates, or those 
who had settled upon them. Hewas in no haste; 
his measure rested on truth and justice; end he con. 
fidently trusted the result to time, I would work 
its way, and he had no fear but that it would even- 
tually pass this and the other Fouse. The Sates 
most deeply interested in this matter sought not 
mensy but equality--to be placed on the sarae 
footing as to the administration of the lands within 
their limits as the old States. j 

He would wait bis time and watch his opportunity. 
He would push it whenever: he saw a favoras 
ble chance; and abstain from acting when he did 
not. g i Š 3 
The question was then taken en the amend] 
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“ment, and iiwas” negatived—ayes. 11, noes 35, as”. 
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follows: ... f 
YEAS—Messrs: Archer, Buchanan, Calhoun, 
Cuthbert; Nicholson, Pierce, Sturgeon, Tappan, 
Williams, Woodbury, and Wright—11. 
NAYS—Messrs. Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Ben- 
ton, Berrien, Choate, Clay of Alabama, Clay of 


’ Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Fulton, Gra- 


ham, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, King, Linn, 
McRoberts, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, More- 
head, Mouton, Porter, Prentiss, Rives, Sevier, 


_ Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, 
Walker, White, and Young—35. ; 


Mr. STURGEON then proposed another amend- 
mentin accordance with his instructions, which 
was also voted down. v 

Mr. ARCHER moved. tọ amend the bill by 
striking from the 81h section that clause which 
renders the disposition of funds obligatory for 
roads, bridges, canals, &c. which when made, 
were to be made free for the use of the United 
States in transporting the mail, munitions of 
war, &e. ` 

This proposition led- -a long debate,in which 
Messrs. WHITE, SMITH of Indiana, CLAY, 
HUNTINGTON, BENTON, and SEVIER par- 
ticipated, when, without taking any question, 

On motion of Mr. MANGUM, 

The Senate adjourn: d. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
‘THURSDAY, August 12, 1841. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and apprcved. 
BANKRUPT LAW, 

Mr. RARNARD offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That on Friday next, the 13th instant, at 12 o’clock 
meridian, all debate in committee of the Whole-on the state of 
the Union, on Senate bilf No. 3, to establish a uniform system 
ofbankruptcy througtiout the United States, shall cease, and the 
committee shall then proceed to vote on any question then 
pending, and on any amendment then pending, or that may be 
offered, and shall then report said bill to the House, with such 
amendments as may have been agreed to by the committee : 
Provided That nothing in this resolution shall preclude the 
committee from reporting said bill at an earlier hour. 

Mr. MORGAN inquired of the Speaker whether it was in or- 
der to call up the resolution offered by his colleague, (Mr. J, 
G. Froyn,) io relation to the McLeod anair? And stated that 
he was desirous of making some remarks upon the resolution. 

The SPHAKER decided that the resolution of the gentle- 
man’s colleague (Mr. Barnard) had precedence. 

Mr. HOPKINS desired (o move an amendment to the reso- 
lution of Mr. BARNARD, providing thatthe yeas and nays should 
be taken on the amendments, one-fifth of the House demanding 
the same. 

The SPEAKER decided the amendment to be out of order. 
"Xhe resolution itself was only in order under a special rule of 
the House. 

Some conversation followed. 

Mr. WISE moved to amend the resolution by striking out the 
words “Friday next, at 12 o’clock meridian,” and inserting “to- 
day, at 3 o’clock, p.m.” 

And the question being taken on the amendment, the vote 
stood, ayes 27, noes 64, 

But no quorum voted. 

R Mr WELLER moved a called of the House; which was or- 
ered. 

And the roll having been called, 123 members answered to 
their names. 

Andjthe names of the absentees having been called, 156 mem- 
bers appeared to be present. 

And, more than a quorum being now present, all further 
proceedings on the call were, on motion of Mé. WELLER, sus- 
pended. 

1 And the question recurring on the amendment to the reso- 
ution— 

Mr. BARNARD asked the previous question; and there was 
a second, 

And the main question was ordered to be taken. 

And the main question (being first on the amendment of Mr. 
Wise) was taken, and decided in the negative, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

And the question recurring on the adoption of the resolu- 
tien-— 

Mr. ANDREWS of Kentucky moved to lay it en the tr 
ble; which motion wasilecided in the negative—ayes 56, noes 


So the Molution was vot laid on the table. 

And the questionrecurring on its adaption— 

Mr. JAMJS asked the yeas and nays; which were ordered, 
and, being taken, were as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs, Adams, Allen, Ayerigg, Babcock, Baker, 
Barnard, Barton, Blair, Boardman, Borden, Bronson, Milton 
Brown, Sampson H. Butler, William Butler, Calhoun, Ca- 
ruthers, Childs, Chittenden, John ©. Clark, Cranston, Cra- 
vens, Cushing, Wiliam C Dawson, Fillmore, Thomas F. 
Foster, Gamble, Giddings, Goggin, Patrick G Goode, Green, 
Greig, Habersham, Halsted, Hudson, Hunt, Wm. W. Irwin, 
Lion, Samson Mason, Mathiot, Mattocks, Maxwell, Maynard, 
Meriwether, Moore, Morgan, Morrow, Pearce, Powell, Ram- 
sey, Benjamin Randall, Randolph, Ridgway, Russell, Ser- 
geant, Shepperd, Simonton, Stratton, Stuart, Sweney, Talia- 
ferro, Richard W. Thompson, Tillinghast, Toland, Tomilnson, 
Triplett, Trumbull, Underwood, Van Rensselaer, Warren, 
Washington, Watterson, Joseph L. White, T. W. Williams, 
C. B. Williams, Winthrop, Wood, Augustus Young, and John 
Young—78 $ 

NAYS—Messrs. L. W. Andrews, Arnold, Arrington, Ather- 
ton, Banks, Beeson, Bidlack, Birdseye, Bowne, Boyd, Briggs, 
Aaron V. Brown, Charles Brown, Jeremiah Brown, Burke, 


William O. Butler, Green W. Caldwell, Patrick C. Caidwell, 
John Campbell, William B. Campbell, Thomas J. Campbell, 
Caty, Chapman, Clifford, Clinton, Coles, Cowen, Cross, Daniel, 
Garret Davis, Richard. D. Davis, Deberry, Doan, Doig, John 
Edwards, John C. Edwards, Egbert, Ferris, John G. Floyd, 
Fornaice, Gerry, Wm. O. Goode, Harris, J. Hastings, Hays, 
Holmes, Hopkins, Houck, Houston, Hubard, Ingersoll, Jack, 
James, Cave Johnson, John W. Jones, Keim, Andrew Kennedy, 
Lewis, Littlefield, Lowell, Abraham McClellan, McKay, Mal- 
lory, Marchand, Mathews, Morris, Newhard, Owsley, Payne, 
Pickens, Plumer, Pope, Alex. Randall, Reding, Rhett, Riggs, 
Sanford, Saunders, Shaw, Snyder, Steenrod, Stokely, Sum- 
mers, Turney, Van Buren, Weller, Westbrook, J. W. Wil- 
liams, and Wise—89. z 

So the resolution wasnot adopted. 

- MILITARY LAND WARRANTS. 

On motion of Mr. MORROW, the engrossed bill further to 
extend the time for locating Virginia military land warrants, 
and returning surveys thereon to the General Land Office, was 
taken up, read a third time, and passed. $ 

The SPEAKER Jaid before the House certain depositions in 
the case of contested election from the State of Virginia. _ 

And, also, in the case of contested election from the Territo- 
ry of Florida. 

All which were referred to the Committee of Elections. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD presented certain papers, (which the 
Reporter understood to bave reference to claims against Mexi- 
co;) wbich papers were laid on the table, and ordered to be 
printed. 

NAVY PENSION FUND. 5 J 

On leave, Mr. WISE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
reported back to the House the bill providing for the payment 
of navy pensions, which had been returned from the Senate 
with amendments, in which the committee recommend the 
concurrence of this House. 

The Reporter has not these amendments before him, but un- 
derstood the purport of them to be that no new cases should be 
admitted under the law of 1837; and prescribing the time dur- 
ing which the pensions already granted under that law should 
be received. 

Some explanations followed, between Messrs. WISE, FILL. 

ORE, ADAMS, McKAY, CAVE JOHNSON, and BRIGGS. 

When Mr. ADAMS moved toamend the amendment of the 
Senate, by adding thereto a proviso that “nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed so as to affect pensions granted to offi- 
cers, seamen, and marines, by special act of Congress, in which 
act such officer, seaman, or marine, shall be designated by 
name.” 

Mr. WISE moved the previous question; which 
conded. 

Andthe main question (being first on the amendment to 
the amendment, as proposed by Mr. ADAMS) was ordered to 
be now put; and, being taken, was decided in the negative— 
ayes 64, noes 100, 

So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

And the amendments of the Senate were then concur- 
red in. . 

Mr. MOORE asked the Honse to take up, at this time, a cer- 
tain resolution of inquiry offered by him on Monday last. 

Mr. J. G. FLOYD objected. 

On leave given, Mr. STEENROD presented the resolu- 
fions of a portion of the citigens of Wheeling, Virginia, pro- 
testing against the incorporation of a Bank of the United States, 
and avowing the right of the people to repeal any such incor- 
poration. 

Also, the resolution ofa meeting of the citizens of Ohio 
county, holden at Triadelphia, remonstrating against the Je 
gisiation of Congress at this session, and avowing the right 
of. the people to repeal the charter ofa Bank of the United 
States. : 

Allofwhich were laid on the table. 

BANKRUPT LAW. 

On motion of Mr. BARNARD, the Honse again resolved it- 
solfinto Commmittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
(Mr. Fintincuast of Rhode Island in the chair,) on the bill 
from the Senate to provide for the establishment of a uniform 
system of bankruptcy throughout the United States. 

‘The pending question being on the motion of Mr. Gorpow to 
strike out the enacting clause of the bill. 

Mr. MILTON BROWN rose and addressed the Committee, 
up to the expiration of his hour in support of the bill; advocat- 
ing both the constitutionality and expediency of the measure. 

Mr. B. dwelt upon the policy of granting an insolvent debtor 
a full discharge, as that which was most likely to secure the in- 
terests of the creditor. He adverted to the intuitive love of 
freedom and the resistance to oppressive force which so strong- 
ly marked our countrymen, and to the far stronger influence of 
feelings of honor and gratitude over those of degradation and 
fear, Ithad once been deemed necessary and just to imprison 
the debtor; this was now abrogated, asa relic of barbarism. 
To retain an endless hen upon all the future efforts and acquisi- 
sitions of the debtor was little better; for it reduced him, in ef- 
fect, to the condition of a slave. If it was said that, when a cre- 
ditor trusted his property, he looked for his security rather to 
the honor and integrity of his debtor than to his property, Mr, 
B. replied, very well; let him continue so to look; this bill did 
not interfere with such reliance in the least. Mr. B. had had 
some experience in the collecting of debts; and he had found 
that honest debtors were far readier to pay on an appeal to their 
honor than under coercion of law. The bill was well guarded; 
yet still it might release some creditors who were dishonest, 
and whose conduc: had been fraudulent; even if this were the 
case, it would be better that some such characters should es- 
cape, than, for the sake of punishing them, multitudes of ho- 
nest but unfortunate men should be subjected to endless bond. 
age. The rain of Heaven fell on the evil together with the 
good; and some tares were suffered to grow, rather than the 
wheat should be rooted up. If a rogue escaped now and then, 
let him go; there was a tribunal whose judgment he could not 
evade. 

Mr. HUNT, after complimenting the chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee [Mr. Barnag} on the tone of remark in 
in which he bad introduced and pressed the bill upon the com- 


was ge- 


mittee, proceed to remark upon the condition of his own dis- ~ 


trict, and the wishes of hisconstituents in relation to the bil: it 
was not a debtor, but emphatically a creditor district: agricul- 
tural, manufacturing, and commercial in its pursuits; yes they 
had petitioned in favor of the bill, not only from motives of 
compassion, but from an enlarged view of their own true in- 
terests. 

He made some general remarks on the beneficial tendencies 


of a general bankrupt law, as experienced in other countries, 
and its necessity here, asa permanent provisionin our com: 
mercial system. He adverted to the revulsions to which our 
business had been subjected, and to the large proportion of 
bankruptcies which occurred among our business men, as 
compared witb thestate of things in Great Britain, where the 
number ofsuch cases ‘did not exceed iwenty-three per cent, of 
the whole business community, while here they reached the 
appaling, the frightful average of ninety-seven per cent. This 
was not to be traced to any defect in the morals ofthe commu- 
nity, but to apathy in our legislators. A properly framed 
bankrupt law was of all things best calvulated to check over- 
trading, and thus diminish the number of insolvencies. Suitahie 
legislation on this subject would restore our character as a busi. 
ness people to respect abroad, where it now labored under 
suspicion. Mr. H. then argued the impolicy of including 
banking corporations in the bill. i 

Mr. POPE observed that there seemed a very decided dis- 
position to pass this bill; and he therefore felt bound to state 
that it contained some principles which, if he rightly under- 
stood them, he never could endorse. The voluntary portion 
of the bill, as it had been called, seemed to be the most popu. 
lar; but to him it seemed to be in hostility with the Constitu- 
tion, or at least wholly unsupported by that instrument. It 
went to affect all existing contracts, and to interfere with the 
relations of debtor and creditor. As to honest debtors, after 
some observation, he could say that he never had known 
them to be treated with oppression by creditors. Imprison- 
ment for debt he had always been opposed to; he considered 
it as utterly opposed to the genius of our Government and 
the character of our people; nor did he believe that much 
was cver made out of a compulsory surrender of the debtor’s 
goods, or from the estate of a bankrupt. If he was called on to 
give a tide to this bill, he should callit a bill for the benefit of 
lawyers, commissioners, assignees, clerks, sheriffs, and their 
associates and dependants; these, he believed, would be the per- 
sons who would make the most out of it, while neither debtors 
nor creditors would get much of the spoils. Though young at 
the time, he had witnessed the practical effects of the law of 
1800, and had seen large estates eaten up by lawyers and others 
appointed to take the charge of them, while neither creditor 
nor debtor in the end got one dollar of the proceeds, 

Me objected to the bill as bringing creditors within the juris- 

diction of the Federal courts, which often sat one or twe hun- 
died miles off from their homes; this never had been intend- 
ded by the Constitution. The jurisdiction of these courts 
ought to be confined to matters of a national character, or to 
cases between citizens of different States; but never were in- 
tended to be resorted to by neighbors, citizens of the same 
State. A debtor might draw all his immediate neighbors, to 
whom he was in debt, away to a Federal court two hundred 
miles distant. Farmers would be slow in tackling up their 
wagons on sucha journey, and would rather risk the logs of 
their debt, of which they would not be very sanguine, after 
receiving notice that the man was a bankrupt. It might en- 
rich lawyers, but hedid not know any body else that would be 
likely to get much geod by it. The best way, in general, was 
to leave a debtor alone; he was likely to make ten times more for 
his creditors than when hunted by sheriffs and fleeced by law- 
yers. The fine pictures taken from novels, of the cruelty of 
lron-hearted creditors over poor and honest debtors had mighty 
little effcet, the Governor said, upon him; he did not believe in 
them. {Alaugh.] 
‘Yhere was one question which lay atthe threshold of this 
bili, and which he wanted the chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, who had introduced the bill, {Mr. BARNARD,] to answer. 
Did he contend that the United States General Government 
could nuliify a contract between individuals? 

Mr. BARNARD replied that he was not for nullification 
in any shape; but he held that the Government had power, in 
the case of bankruptcy, to discharge a contract from its legal 
effect. 

Mr. POPE replied. Now I understand you; and I deny that 
the Government has any such power. Mr. P. went on toar- 
gue the constitutional question, insisting that no such power 
had ever becn delegated to Congress. All the States had, in 
their several State Constitutions, expressly declared that no law 
should be passed impairing the obligation of contracts; and it 
would be most extraordinary that they should confer such a 
power on Congress. It never was intended. Even the omni- 
potence of the British Parliament dare not attempt such a thing, 
H would be a violation of the magna charta, which declared 
the sacredness of private property, Could the gentleman pro- 
ducea single instance where such a power had been exercised 
or claimed? i 

Mr. BARNARD said he could; and he would instance the 
whole bankrupt system of England for the last three hundred 
years, by which contracts were just as much, and no more abro- 
gated than was proposed to be done by this bill. 

Mr. POPE challenged Mr. BARNARD to the issue; and after 
some explanations between Messrs. POPE, BARNARD, and 
FERRIS, 

Mr. POPE contended that a bankrupt law was needed only 
by commercial men, and in commercial concerns. This had- 
been the character of the bill of 1800, and so had been the un 
derstanding ever since, Lill this extraordinary bill, which he in- 
sisied contained some ofthe greatest enormities he had ever 
seen attempted in legislation. 

(The committee rose informally, to enable the ITouse to re- 
ceive areport by Mr. Ranvoter from the Committee on En- 
rolled Bills, who reported that the committee had examined the 
bill to provide for the payment of navy pensions, and had found 
the same to be correct; whereupon the bill received the signa- 
ture of the Speaker, And the Chairman again resumed his 
seat. ] 

Mr. ALLEN of Maine briefly addressed the committee, and 
was very indistinctly heard, owing to tie remoteness of his po- 
sition from the Reporter. He was understood, however, to say 
that he believed Congress to possess the constitutional power 
to pass a bankrupt Jaw, and thatthe language of the Constitu- 
tion was plain and emphatic on the subject; yet, notwithstand- 
ing such was the fact, there were gentlemen in that House who 
had undertaken to express their doubts as to the power of 
Congress to enact a bankruptlaw. Now, looking at the argu-- 
ments which had been advanced by the opponents of this mea- 
sure, he had almost brought his mind to the conclusion that 
none, no matter what its character might be, could be intro- 
duced here, without being disputed on- constitutional grounds. 
Believing, then, that Congress had the constitutional power to 
dass a bankrupt act, the only question which remained to be 
considered was, whether or not it was expedient or proper to 
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exercise it at this time? Tle believed it was; and whilst he said 
this, he would add, that he felt himself bound to say not only 
that the Legislature ofhis State had passed, unanimously, reso- 


lutions expressive of their opinions in favor of a general bank- 


rupt act, but also that meetings had been held among all 


copies in the library of Congress, for future dispo-- 


sition, was taken up, and, after some conversation, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 
Mr. HENDERSON submitted a resolution au- 


and the quantity hitherto given to the other éight 
new States, varied from nothing to’ 800,000. He 
contended that if Congress had the power to take 


from the public domain, this million one hundred 
and forty-two thousand acres, and bestow it upon 
. Ohio, for purposes of internal improvement, jus- 


classes of the community, who united in’ calling upon Con- 
gress to pass a Jaw ofthat character. Under these circum- 
stances, then, he should consider himself derelict in his duty, if 
he were to neglect to express his sentiments on this important 


thorizing the Postmaster General to draw from the 
files of the Senate the documents from the Post 


subject. 
. Having already said that he entertained no doubts as to the 
» constitutionality of such an act, and that the only question was 
as to its propriety and expediency, he would say, in reference 
to the latter point, that, looking to the expressed will of the 
vy Legislatures, to the meetings of the people, and the resolutions 
passed by them, and likewise to the great number of petitions 
presented here in favor of the passage of a uniform bankrupt 
law, its expediency was clear, decided, and unquestionable. 
He thought that the people had most distinctly and unequivo- 
cally come forward, and asked Congress to passa bankrupt 
law without delay, as it would go far to relieve them from the 
emibarrassments under which they were now suffering. And 
he wouldsay that, if ever there wasa peoplein the world more 
than another who required a law of this kind, it was the peo- 
ple ofthe United States. 

After examining the constitutional question, and noticing 
some of the objections taken to the bill, he went on to say, that 
a bankrupt law had, heretorore, met the approval and sup- 
port of many of the most. distinguished men jn this country, 
whose hearts had been enlisted in the cause of justice and of 
suffering humanity. He(Mr. A.) confessed that his judgment 
had been strengthened by what he had heard in reference to 
this subject, and his sympathies had been awakened in favor 
of the unfortunate but honest debtor. This vill might be in- 
correct in many of its details, and he would call upon gentlemen 
to. come forward and make it what it ought to be. Te was, as 
he had intimated, in favor of the principle of the measure—a 
principle which had been adopted in almost every enlightened 
nation, He expressed his mostsincere hope that this bill 
would be passed, as he was sure it would pring joy and com- 
fort to the hearts of sorrowing and desponding thousands. 

The CHAIRMAN gave the floor to Mr, Birpsgre, who yield- 
ed to Mr. Werter on whose motion the committee rose and 
reported progress. : 


On motion of Mr. EVERETT, certain additional papers 
relating to the Mexican Commission were ordered to be 


printed, 


_ Mr. BARNARD give notice that he would, to-morrow, 
introduce a resofution to terminate the debate on the bank- 


rupt bill. 


On motion of Mr, FILLMOR4, (by leave,) an extra number 
of certain tables furnished from the Treasury Department, in 


relation to the revenue bill, were ordered to be printed. 


Mr. WELLER moved that the Ifouse adjourn; but withdrew 


the motion, to enable 


Mr. WISE to move tbat the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Unio be discharged from the further consideration 
ofthe bankrupt bill; on which motion Mr. W. moved the pre- 


vious question. 


Mr. HOLMES said he opposed this motion, unless gentlemen 
would pledge themselves not to call for the previous question 
He hoped a mea. 


when the bill should come into the House. 


fure of this importance was not to be forced through without 
sufficient discussion. 


Mr. ADAMS observed that the gentleman need not trouble 


himself—there was no quorum to vote. 
The House then adjourned, 
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IN SENATE, 
Fripay, August 13, 1841. 

The House bill providing for extending the time 

for locating certain military land claims of Virgi- 
ginia, was taken up and read a first and second 
time, and referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 
_ The joint resolution offered by Mr. HUNTING- 
TON, for the transfer of the light-boat at Sandy 
Hook, to Bartlett’s reef, in Long Island, and that 
at Bartle!t’s reef to Execution rocks, was read a 
third time and passed. 

Mr. MERRICK, from the Committee for the 
District of Columbia, reported the bill from the 
House allowing fines and forfeitures to be reco- 
vered before justices of the peace in violation of 
the laws and ordinances of Georgetown, without 
amendment; and it was taken up and passed. 

Mr. CALHOUN presented the proceedings of a 
meeting of the people at Portsmouth, Virginia, 
condemning the extra session, and the whole sys- 
tem of measures which it was called to consum- 
mate. 

The resolutions were in strong and decided Jan- 
guage. Among them was the following: 


“Resolved, Thal, like the Democracy of the older time, who 
aroused the people toa sense of their danger, hurled the ma- 
rauders from power, repealed the alien and sedition laws, and 
rescued the Constitution from desecration and outrage. we 

ledge ourselves, should Congress pass any law establishing a 
National Bank, distributing the proceeds of the public jands, or 
assuming the State debts, never to relax our exertions until 
these unconstitutional and dangerous enactments shall be ex- 
punged from our statute books, and the sanctity of our national 
compact be vindicated and maintained.”” 

These proceedings, on the motion of Mr. Car- 
Houn, were ordered to be printed. 

The joint resolution reported by Mr. Crayton 
for the distribution cf seven thousand copies of the 
printed returns of the sixth census among the seve- 


ral States, and the reservation of three thousand 


Office Department of the years 1824 and 1835, and- 


which became the subject of a report, that they 
might be replaced on the files of said Department. 
He had received a communication from the Post- 
master General, stating that those papers were ne- 
cessary for the use of the Department. 

Mr. SEVIER of Arkansas said that the mails 
had almost ceased to run in his State. Daily mails 
were turned into semi-weekly and weekly. mails, 
and on many of the routes they had ceased alto- 
gether. When the Department came to Congress 
for money to continue such an establishment, he 
was disposed rather to surrender its pretended be- 
nefits, and rely upon private conveyance. 

Mr. LINN g}luded to the state of things in Mis- 
souri as being similar to that in Arkansas, as por- 
trayed by its Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana said when he had sub- 
mitted this resolution, he had not intended.a debate. 
It was proper that the dues now existing against 
this Department should be liquidated, and it was a 
mere resolution of inquiry as to the best mode of 
doing it. 

Mr. SEVIER expressed his intention of offering 
an amendment; and the resolution was laid over 
till to-morrow. 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana, on leave, reported the 
bill for extending the time for issuing Virginia mi- 
litary land warrants, 

DISTRIBUTION AND PRE-EMPTION BILL. 

This bill was taken up, the question being on the 
amendment of Mr. ARCHER to strike out the 
provision in the 9th section applying the land grants 
to the new States to objects of internal improve- 
ment, viz. roads, canals, bridges, improvement of 
water-courses, and draining swamps. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama briefly opposed this, on 
the ground of the propriety of continuing the sys- 
tem heretofore pursued, in distributing the lands 
for specific purposes, roads, &c. He contended 
that nothing could be more injurious to the General 
Government than the system of making it the tax- 
gatherer for the States. Nothing could be more 
injurious to the States themselves than habituating 
them to look to the General Government for subsi- 
dies. To leave then the means of relying on them- 
selves, and there would be no applications to 
the General Government. The General Go- 
vernment would share in the benefits of all 
the improvements made in the new States. In 
the Territories of Wiskonsan, lowa and Florida, 
for instance, would not grants of this kind, proper- 
ly applied, bring the Government lands sooner in- 
to market, and increase their value? He was, on 
this principle, opposed to the motion, and would 
vote against the amendment. : 

The amendment was negatived without a di- 
vision. 

Mr. McROBERTS moved an amendment, to 
sirike out, in the eighth secticn, the provision 
granting to cach of the States of Ohio, Indiana, H- 
linois, Alabama, Missouri, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Arkansa:, and Michigan, (which have not hereto- 
fore received 500,000 acres of land for internal im- 
provemen's,) a sum sufficient with what they have 
already received, to make up that amount; and in 
sert a provision granting to the States of Tilinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, Arkansas, Louisia- 
na, Mississippi, and Alabama, quantities of Jand 

- which, tcge:her with that already received, exclu- 
sive of the sixteenth section of lands appropriated 
for schoo! purposes, shall be equal to that granted 
to Ohio, viz: to Ilinois 492,000 acres; to Indiana 
288,000 acres; Michigan, 1,037,000 aces; Mis. 
souri, 1,048,000 acres; Arkansas, 1,040,000 acres; 
Louisiana, 1,097,000 acres; Mississippi, 1,095,00 
acres; and to Alabama, 672,000 acres. i 

He contended that if there was any one amend- 
ment offered to this bill which could be sustained 
en principles of undoubted equity, it was this. Tee 
quantity of land, from time to time, granted to 
Ohio for the encouragement cf internal improve- 
ments, exceeded a million of acres, (1,142,000,) 


tice demanded that the same encouragement 
should be given to each of the other new States. It 
was generally admitted that the internal improve- 
ments thus fostered and encouraged in Ohio, ‘had, 
within the short space of time which had elapsed 
since the admission into the Union, raised her upto 
nearly a level, in wealth, enterprise, and property, 
with Pennsylvania and New York. It was the in- 
terest of the General Governiment, independent of 
the equal justice which it was bound to administer, 
to give each of the new States the same encourage- 
ment and fostering care. He asked on what 
grounds could those who had voted these grants to 
Ohio refuse to vote an equal measure of justice to 
the other new States? In his own State, (Illinois, ) 
the seasonable supply to which she was entitled, in 
order to make the grauts to her equal those which 
had been given to Ohio, would enable her to com- 
plete her two principal works, now suspended for 
want of means, both of which were of a national 
character, calculated to benefit the whole Union, 
as well as herself. One of them was the most stu- 
pendous canal in the world; that which was to con- 
nect the Northern lakes with the navigation of the 
Mississippi river, and through*its tributaries’ to 
open a communication from the North, with tne 
whole ef the West, South, and East. Besides the 
proceeds of the portion of the public domain which 
she claimed, the acquisition would strengthen her 
credit in the stock market, and enable” her 
to realize better prices on her bonds. The 
Sate had, itself, already expended upwards of 
four millions on this great public work, which 
was,in reality, a national work. Jt was a good 
deal more than halt completed, and the addition to 
her means and credit now asked by this amend- 
ment, would enable her to finish the work. It was 
short-sighted policy in Pennsylvania and New 
York not to appreciate the value of this great na- 
tional work of communication. They,'as. well as 
Louisiana, and the Western and Northern States, 
would share largely ia the benefits to be derived 
from it. Uf this arrangement were not now made 
for tre new States, there would be no possible 
chance of ithereafter, in the event of the present 
bill becoming a law. The quantity of land to be 
given to Illinois, to place her upon an equal footing 
with Ohio, would be about half a million acres— 
not quite a thirtieth part of the unsold fifteen millions 
and upwards of her public domain, subject to the 
disposal of. the General Government at the present 
monent. In Arkansas, the quantity to which that 
Siate would be entitled, would be only one thirty- 
sixth of her own unsold publie lands. It was as- 
serted out «of doors that the ten per cent. would 
place these new States on an eqnal footing with 
Ohio. This he utterly denied. ‘hat scheme was 
wholly fallacious—it was qui'e deceptive—it would 
be no relief atall. This bill is subject to repeal at 
any time. One of ils provisions is, that it shail be 
suspended in the event of war—an event not very 
distant, according to present prospects. The dura- 
tion of the bili, even if peace continues, could hare- 
ly be dated longer than the three years of the pre- 
sent Administration. from next March ; for this 
principle of distribation was adverse to the honest 
convictions of the great mass of the people, and 
there were signs in the Western horizon of a 
change there, the news of which had come to hand 
within the last six hours, that showed the reign of 
the present party in power wouid be but mo- 
mentary; and then this bill, along with all 
the other measures forced oa the country this 
session, would be repealed.. The tenth of the pro- 
ceeds of the Jands sold under the operation of this 
law, within the probable term of its duration, 
woald be a mere mockery offercd to thè new States. 
But Jet the fate of this bill be what itmay, as to 
repeal, on every principle of justice the new States 
are entitled to be placed by the General Govern- 
ment on the same’ footing as the State of Ohio. 
He next replied to the arguments of Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN, made yesterday, and showed that the old 


$32. 


States had no such claim as they now set-up for a 
share of those public lands in proportion to their 
Federal population. According to that claim, 
Pennsylvania woulds have a tenth of the unsold 
Jands in Arkansas, while Arkansas herself would 
not get mere than $13,000 out of the yearly sales, 
supposing they amounied to five millions; that is, 
for Arkansas. $13,000, and for Penrsylvania 
$500,000, ard this, too, out of the public lands of 
Arkansas, rescued and secured by its set- 
tlers from the Indians, at the expense of their 
bleod and treasure. He, for one, would not 
submit to such injustice. He Icoked to the rate at 


which population increased in these States, in con- — 


trast with the increase in the old States; in the 
former it as ascertained by the last censes to be 
one hundred per cent; in the latter only from 
twenty-five to thirty; would every year, between 
this and the next census require a different caleula- 
tion of F.deral population? Would it se justice 
thus to divide out the publio domain of the new 
Sates among the cold econfederated States, without 
any regard to the millions which the population of 
the West wil} count in ten or twenty years to come? 
Where will be their share then in proportion to 
their Federal population? But he had constituticn- 
al grounds for opposing this bill. It was, in effect, 
an appropriation bill of money to the respecive 
States. There was no po:sible constrnction of 
the Constitution by whieh Congress was auho- 
rized to vote money ont of the publio funds 
of the General Government, to be put into the 
Treasury of each of the States. If Ccnoress 
proposed an act to tahe money out of the Trea- 
sury of each State, would it not be resisted as un- 
constitutional? Is it uot equally enconstitnuonal 
to pass an act to put money into them? It isa bad 
rule that will not work beth ways; and what is 
giving away the public Isnds, which are a source 
of revenue to the United States Treasury, bat giv- 
ing away the meaps, the money of the General Go- 
vernment? What part of the Constitution anthos 
tizes tbis? If i: b.d been proposed to the framers 
ol the Constituticn to putin a clause alithoriz sg 
Congress to vote supplies of money to the Treasu- 
ries of such Staies as should want it for the pay- 
ment of their debts, would they not have scouted 
the proposition most indignantly? and can it then 
be inferred, by any indirection, that a power equi- 
valent to that exists in the Constitution? [When 
Mr. McRosears had reached this branch of hi: ar- 
gument, of which we have given a very hasty and 
neeessarily imperfect synopsis, he was obliged to 
resume his scat from great exhaustion, bis sta‘e of 
health being entirely unequal to the task ef review- 
ing the whole subject in the same energetic sirain 
with which be had pursued i! up to the moment he 
was obliged to sit down. ] 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana regretted that the Sena- 
tor from Likmeis (Mr. McRoseats] had bren pre- 
vented by illness from finishing his remaiks. He 
(Mr. Smita) felt decp sympathy, which ke was 
swe pervaded the whole Senate, for the cause cf 
that Senator’s resuming his seat before he had fui- 
ly.expresced his views. Considciing that the Se- 
nator had been thus deprived of an opportunity of 
fully discussing the merits of his smendaent, Le 
(Mr. Surrn) had, bfore he rose, doubted the pro- 
priety of maki; ieply; but, on reflection, he 
believed it was cue to his fiends to make at irast 
a short explanation in relaticn to that branch of 
the subject which the Senator from Hitnois had 
fully discussed. He (ir. Smita) maintained that 
the State of Illinois would receive qeite as much 
under the provisions of this bil as Ohio had and 
would receive from the Government. He thought 
the case selected fur the basis of the argument of 
the Senator from Hiinois was a very unfortunate 
ore forhim. Ii would be found, upon a calcula- 
tion, that the lands sold in Obio had averaged 
about gl 67 per acre, while the lands sold in Hli- 
nois had on'y avereged $1 25 8-10 per acre. hat 
disparity might be accounted for, in part, by the 
fact that the grants to the Sats of Ohio were of al- 

“ ternate sections, While the minimam pric: of the 
rescrved sections was raised io a sum that would 
more than be an. equivalent for the alternate 

. sections granted; and bence, in point of revenue, 
these grants were really out of the question 


s 


‘diana, whose State was to be benefited by it. 
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in an equalization of the granis to the 
new States. Tuere were many things to take 
iato consideration upon'a question of equalization 
of these grants, which a superficial view would 
not present. He thought the bill hed better te- 
main as it was, and be should vote against all such 
amendments, as he believed it would bé found, 
upon a calculation of the amount te be received 
by the new States, taking into the account the ten 
per cent. and the 500,000 acres, that the bill 
approximated nearly to a just division between 
them If there should be any other provisions 
necessary hereafter, let them be made, but let the 
present bill pass in its present shape. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama was surprised that 
there should be opposition to this amendment from 
any quarter, especially from the Senator from In- 
Its 
object was to place the new Sta'es on an cqual 
footing, which was not eccomplished in the p:e- 
sent form of the bill. He had never complained 
that Ohio had received teo much, but that the new 
States had received tooliule; and the object of the 
amendment was to place all ona proper foot- 
ing of eqnality. It was on this principle 
that the ten per cent. was to be given to the 
new States. On what other principle could it be 
maintained that they were to get the half million 
of acres erch? Was it not on the principle of 
equalization? ‘The object of this amendment was 
to carry out the principle of equalization with 
more exactness and equity. Could any raan argue, 
that in the shape the bill at present assumes, ttis 
princisle could be carried ont with any possible 
show of justice; that the other States of the West 
and South could by it be placed on an equality 
with Ohio in respect to the grants of public 
lands from the General Goverumeni? Tae 
argument of the Senator from  Indirna 
about the effect of the grant of public lands 
in alternate sections, goes for nothing, as the 
grants to the other new Sates have been of the 
same character. Mr. Cray then extered into a 
ainule exp'anation of the grants made tc Alaba- 
m3; and concluded by calling for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment, 

Mr. CALHOUN should vote for the amend- 
ment, ashe thought if the bill possed it was right; 
but for a much higher reason, that he would much 
rather give the whole of the lands to the States in 


by this hill. The bill was a mest unconstitutional 
measure. ‘Fhe proceeds cf the lands belonged to 
the Freasury, and if they were net appropriated 
to ihis parp:se, then the new States had the best 
right to tbem. ‘They belonged tothe whole Union, 
and on this condition the new States entered the 
compict; if this were violated, the land reverted 
back to its original condition, and became the pro- 
perty of tbe States in which it Hes. Viewed in 
any light, both constitutional and otherwise, this 
was, to him, the most cdi-us measure that could 
be presented. 
if it were presented as an alternative, to give 
the land; to the new States or distribute the pro- 
ceeds among the States, he would yieid up every 
acre to the new States, avd think he did right. 
B:tter, infinitely better, to leave them to the new 
tates than uss them for the purpo:es of corrup- 
tion, Heregarded the bill assucha violation of 
the compact, that, if he were a citizen of the new 
States, he would not suffer a single acre to be sold. 
It ras only by such languege (alludieg to the re- 
marks of fr. MecRezrrats) that the Government 
ceuld be arrested in its disposition to plander. 
to the bill in all its s it was of all 


r 


others ihe most abberrent io ! lings. 
Mr. YOUNG said there was a view of this sub- 


ject that had not, as yet, been taken. This distri- 
bution waza violation ef the compact with the 
new States, which was, that the proceeds of the 
lands should go to the’Treasury. If this was done, 
and thus the ecmpact violated, the right which had 


been given up by that compact should be exercised, | 


viz: of taxing the public lands within the borders 
of the States; which, in his State, at a tax of ‘bree 
cents an sere, wculd amount to the sum of $540,000 
aannally. . 


Mr. WHITE explained the cause of the geant 


which they lay, than to distribuie them as proposed | 


that had been made to this State, and contended 
that the peculiar grants to some States should not 
alone be considered, but the ber efits arising thence 
to those States, and to the General Government, 
Indiana had finished canals of two hundred miles 
in length, and Ohio twice that amount, by the aid 


of those grants, ‘Thearduousness cf the setilement 
of those States, in comparison with their more fa- 
vored younger sisters, should also be taken into 
consideration. He was disposed to vwe for the 
amendment, ns at present advised, believing it 
would not prejudice the passage of ihe bill. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama coniendet that the ap. 
propriations of lands to Alabama had been as jodi- 
ciously and beneficially improved as of Onto or În- 
diana. He con‘erded that justice to the new Sates 
entitled them to the lands within their borders, in 
the same manner as the old States held their terris 
tory. If, however, equal justice could not be done 
to the old and new States, the new States at all 
events, ought to be placed on an equal footing 
with each other. i 

Mr, WALKER observed that he was perfec!ly 
satisfied the chairman of the. committee [Mr. 
Smitu of Indiana] would not misrepresent any 
thing; he should, therefore, say it was his (Mr. 
Watker’s) conviction that the Senator bad been 
greatly mistaken in the view he took of the rights 
of the new States. Mr. W. then wentinto.a mi- 
nate review of the first settlement of Mississippi, 
and pointed out the hardship, sufferings, masacres, 
&e. which had attended every early atiempt of the 
whites to possess themselves of a footing on the 
territory of that State. He appealed to the Se- 
nate to do even-handed justice to the new States, 
by placing them on an equal feoting with 
Ohio. He asked the Senator from Indiana how 
could that destroy the bill? If the ameniment 
were adopted by the Senate, and if the Lill were 
passed, it woell not be destroyed in the other 
Honse, because if that House approved of it, the 
bill, as amended, would be parsed there as wellas 
hers; if the amendment were notapproved by the 
Howe, ii would be stricken oat, and the Senate 
could then concur to save the biil; so that in any 
event it could not prejudice the bill to adopt the 
amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana thought the bill was too 
long under discassion. The cession was drawing 
to a closs, for he understood the other House had 
nearly got through with its business. He there- 
fore would merely eall for the final vote on this 
amendment. ` 


Mr. BENTON cffered an amendment to the. 


amendment, to add tha words “and similar quan- 
titiss with that granted to Ohio, shall be granted to 
each of such Siates as may hereafter become mem» 
bers of the Federal Union. 

He commented on the injustice of this bill—be- 
ing a mere plunder of the Treasury, and repeated 
his advice to the Representatives of the new States, 
to set their claims higher than ten per centum—to 
twenty-five or thirty per cent. and they could get 
it, as the passege of the bill depended on their 
votes, Efe elaimed the paternity of the provi- 
sion for the appropriation of the five hundred thcu- 
sand acres to lke new States; and declared were 


he a friend to the kiil, heshould make a large de- 


mand for appropriation to his State, and would 
make them pay it He had offered this amnd- 
ment to provide for the Territories as they became 
States. 


Mr. PORTER held that the public domain be- 
lunged to the Federal Government; and although 
there was something attractive in the amendment, 
the Siate of Michigan, in justice, would not at- 
tempt to claim the right of soil within her limits. 
She would hold the compact inviolate. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE believed the proceeds of 
the lands were never designed to constitute a pub- 
Le fund. He wasin favor of the amendmen!, 2s 
it was designed to place the new Sta‘es on an 
equal footing. The expenses of the constrection 
ot roads on the public lands, which Incressed their 
value to the Union, should be in part sustained by 
the Government, by grants of land, which had 
proved of so much benefit to Ohio. 

Mr. TAPPAN concurred with the Senator from 
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South Carolina [Mr. Cataoun] in his view of the 
whole measure. 

The amendment of Mr. McRozerts, as modified 
by Mr. Bewron, was then rejected by the follow- 
ing vc te: 

YEAS—Messrs. Al'en, Barrow, Benton, Ca’- 
hoon, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, Henderson, 
King, Linn, McRoberts, Mouion, Porter, Sevier, 
Susith of Connecticut, Tallmadge, Tappan, Wal- 
ker, White, and Woodbridge—19. : 


NAYS—Messrs, Archer, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, 


Buchanan, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, - 


Cuthbert, Dixon, Evans, Graham, Huniingion, 
Ker, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Merezead, Phelps, 
Prentiss, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Southard 
Sturgeon, and Wrighi—25 

Mr. WALKER moved to add an additional sec- 
tion, providing that the public lands now remain- 
ing wnsoid in Fennessce, are hereby ceded to said 
State, and when each of ihe other Siates shall have 
been as long in the Union as Tennessee has been, 
ihe public lands remaining unsold in their borders, 
shali be ceded to them, from time to time, respec- 
tively; provided, thatthis shall only operate axa re- 
linquishment of such property on the part of the 
United States, reserving all sites of forts, arma- 
ments, &e. that have been selected by Congress, 

Mr. SMITE of Indiara ssid he did not intend to 
say a word on the amendment of the Senator from 
Mississippi, (Mr. Watner,) farther than to say 
that it was the same in substance as that offered by 
the Senator from Tennessee; and he trusted this 
would be voted down as that was. 

The amendment was furiher debated by Messrs. 
WALKER, KING, WHITE, and NICHOL- 
SON, the latter of whom suggested a modification, 
which was accepted, to inserta provision that the 


` lands of Tennessee should be subject to the claims 


of North Caroliza against them. 

The amendment was then rejected by the fol- 
lowing vote: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Clay of Alaba- 
ma, Fulton, King, Linn, MeRoberts, Mouton, 


Nicholson, Sevier, Tappan, Walker, Woodbridge, 
and Young-—14. 
NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 


on, Tallmadge, 


mont 


to strike out, in the 10th section, the provision ex- 
cluding all from pre-emption rights under this act, 
who may heretofore have had the benefit of pre- 
empiion under any oiber act. 

Afier brief remerks by Messrs. CLAY of Ala- 
bama, SMITH of Indisna,and BENTON, this 
was adopted—yeas 23, nays 20. 

Mr. MERRIORK moved that the Senate adjonrn, 

He withdrew it, however, at the suggestion of a 
Ber , who moved that when ths Senate adjourn, 
it adjourn to meet en Monday next. 

The avowed object of iho motion was to visit 
the Delaware, in company with tie President and 
heads of D-p-riment, according to invitaticn; but, 
objection having been ma ie, the motion was with- 
drawn, 

And the Serate adjorrncd. 


JIOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Pray, August 13, 1S4t. 
Fhe journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
Mr. SERGEANT rose and said he desired to offer a resont- 
. which he hoped would be received and adop He had 
never before offered a resolution of sach a charac 
The resolution was read for information, as follows: 
Resolved, That when this House adjoum, itadjourn to meet 
on Manday next. 
A brief conversation followed on a point of order— 
When the SPEAKER decided that the resolation was in or- 


È: 
mie ARNOLD said he thought this no time fora jubilee. and 
he therefore asked the yeas and nays on its adoption; which 
were ordered, and, being taken, were—yeas 112, nays 49. 

So the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. JOHN T. MASON asked leave to present the proceed- 
ings of a public meeting, held fa Lougoun county, Va. remon- 
strating against the extra session, and the measures proposed 

y the majority. i , d : 
ie Mr. BARNARD objected, he said, to any thing which would 
interfere with the immediate consideration of the bankrupt 


Taw. i 9 
So the resolutions were not received. 


meamea eme eee 
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Mr. BARNARD offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That ai2 o'clock, p: m. this day, all debate ir 
Committee of the Whole un tis state of ihe Union, on Senate 
bill No. 2, entitled ‘An act to establish a uniform sysiem of 
bankrupicy throughout the United States,” shall cease, and the 
committee shall then proceed to vote on any questien, or on 
any amendments then pending, and on ail amendments that 
may be offered, and shall then report sail bul to the House, 
with such amendments as may have been agreed to by the com- 
mittee: Provided, That the committee may report said hill to 
the House at an earlier hour if they think proper. 

_ Mr. ANDREWS of Kentucky moved to amend the resolu- 
tion by inserting “Monday at 12 o’clock,” in lieu of the words 
“this day at 12 o'clock.” ; 

Which amerdment was rejected, 

And the question recurring on the adoption of the resolution, 

‘A motion was made by a member from Tennessee (whom 
the Reparter could not see) that it be laid on the table, 

- am W. SV. IRWIN asked the yeasand nays; which were re- 
used. ; 

Aùd the question being taken on the motion to Jay on the ta- 
ble, it was rejected. 

And then, by ayes 74, noes 61, the resolution was adopted, 

Mr GRAHAM of North Carolina asked the attention of the 
Hanse to a subject which he believed every member, of what 
ever party he belonged to, would be interested in. In 1832. Con- 
gress appropriated $5,000. to procure a staiue of General Wash- 
i: gton, and it was directed to be pliced inthe centre ofthe Ro- 
tunda ofthe Capitol: He had been informed by several seien 
tific gentlemen thatthe Rotunda was not the proper place for 
the sia(ue as the light would not strike upon it to adyaniage. 

Mr. BARNARD herecalled Nr. G, to order. 

Mr. GRAHAM said he just proposed to read a resolution on 
the subject, and the House might ast on itas it pleased. 

[Several voices—let the resolution be read for information. ] 

Mr. BARNARD said te could not consent to let any busi- 
ness be taken up to interfere with the bankrupt law. He then 
inoved that the House resolve itself into a Committee of the 

Whole on the state of the Union; which motion was agreed 
to. 


BANKRUPT LAW. 
_ The House, on motion of Mv. BARNARD, again resolved 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
(Me. ‘Pionimenat of Rhode Island in the chair} on the bill from 
the Senate to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy through- 
out the United Stat 
The pending question being on the metion of Mr. Gonpen to 
stike out the eaacting clause of the bill. 
Mr. BIRDSEYE took the floor and spake very earnesUy up 
to the expiration of his hour in favor of che bil. 
Mr, McKAY briefly stated erowunds on which he was op- 
posed to the passage ofthe biil. He admitred the nower to pass 
a general law to be in the Constitution, but reminded Mr, ALLEN 
(who had expressed surp: that any doubt should be felt 
about a matter so piain to him) that great differences ot opinion 
had existed, from the beginning,as to the extent of the power The 
power was to passa ‘:ankraptlaw, but the question arose what 
a bankrupt law mean’, To answer this question, he went to the 
English Jaws. The term was taken, like many others in the 
Constitution, “habeas corpus.’ “piracy,” “felony,” &c. from 
the laws of Great Britain. On this point, he quoted Kenv’s 
Commentaries in ijustration. He contended that the undor- 
standing in relation to the law intended by the Constitution 
had, ever since 1789, been a law relating to traders only. That 
was the character of the law passed in 1800; and, in fact,this very 
istic had caused itsrepeal in 1503, for n was cbjected 
partial, and apply only to ona class of society. 
mpt was heard ofto extend tem 19 farmers, rye- 
and others, Gill 1827, when a seciion had been introin- 
a l was rejected as being 


unconstit 

Mr McK. strongly objected to the bill as assuming jurisdic- 
tion over the whole relations of debtor and creditor throughout 
the country, 2 g the insolvent laws ofa’l the States, &c, He 
could not vote fo he Cvoluntary”? portion of the bill 
was stricken out. Heagainquoted C ellor Kent and Lord 
Bidon es to the extent of fauds even r the British laws, 
andatso the returns made in 1802-73, in reference to the same 
subject in this country, which went to show bow line was ob- 
tained by creditors under the effects of ihat law. He objerted 
very decidedly to that portion of the hill which gave jur 
tioa of bankrupt cases to the District Couris of the Ua 
Siates, as subjecting both creditors and debtors to enormous 
expenses, and also as favorable to the perpetration of frauds. 
j sesin atate of H 


(=) 


extent of North Caruiina must go 
ge. The bill would never work well, ifatall, 


iY 


the bill unless it 
porations. lie l 
and that, if they had the power, it 
cise it. 

Me. TRUMAN SM TH now moved that the committee 
rise, in order thaj in the FI ouse, the resolution taking the bank- 
two o'clock this day might be re- 


was their duty to exer- 


ed. ne 
RNARD, chairman ef the Jud 
ced the resolution, said that, 


ry Committ c, who 
s he discovered that 
g the committee be- 
a the wish that the 


resolution 

Mr. Wis 
had wen alrea 
this bi. g 

Mr. MORGAN with warmth denied that there had beenany 
“dilatory shuiiling” in rhe case. 

The question being about to be put— 

Telers were devoanded, 

Me. ROOSEVELT rose to order, and argued that the motion 
was notin order under the resolution which governed the com- 
mittee. . pte, As . 

The CHAIR overruling his objection— Ei 

Mr. ROOSEVELT took an appeal from the decision of the 
te some conversation between Mr. R. and the SPEAKER in 
reference to the effect of the existing rale— 

Mr. ROOSEVELT withdrew his appeal. F A 

The question was then taken on rising, and decided in the 
affirmative—ayes 79, noes 59. ; 

‘Thereupon the committee rose and reported progress, 

[A message Was received from the Senate, through Asbury 


Dickens, esq: Secretary, informing - the House- that. the: 
Senate had passed the bill authorizing the recovery cof fih 
and forfeitures incurred. under the charter, laws, and ordinances. 
ef Georgetown, before justices oF the peace. é 


Also, informing this Huse that the Senato had passed a joint 


resoiution in relation tothe light-beats now stationed at Sandy: 
Hook and Bartlett’s Reef; and asking the concurrence. of ‘this. 
House therein.] : i 
The SPEAKER gave the floor to ; 
Mr. WISE. : 
Mr. BARNARD said he rose toa privileged question. 
Mc. WISE. Not constat thatI do not rise toa- privileged 
uestion also. Boe ae Ty 
Mr. MORGAN, Say so, then. oe 
Mr WISE. Asthisaboutto bea test question on this bill, T 
move a call of the House, ie 
On which motion the vote stood—ayes 71, noes 82. 
So the call was refused. * 2 
Mr. TRUMAN BMIT Athen moved a reconsideration of the 
vate by which the House had this morning adopted the resolu: 
tion of Mr. BARNARD, providing that all debate on the bankrupt 
bill should cease this day at two o’clock. i 
Mr. PROFFIT moved to lay the motion to -reconsider on the . 
table. j 
Mr. WISE asked the yeas and nays; which were ordered, and, 
being taken, were as follows: i 3 $ 
YEAS—-Messrs. Arrington, Banks, Beeson, Bidlack, Birds- 
eye, Bowne, Boyd, Aares V. Brown, Charles Brown, Burke, 8. 
H. Butler, William Butler, William O. Buuer, G. W. Caldwell, 
Patrick U. Caldwell, Jobn Campbell, Cary, Chapman, Clifford, . 
Clinton, Coles, Cross, Richard D. Davis, John. B. Dawson, . 
Dean, Doan, Doig, Basunan, John C. Edwards, Egbert, Fer- 
ris, John &. Floydy Charles A. Toyd, Fornaace, Thomas F. 
Foster, Gerry, Goggin, Wm. O. Goode, Harris, Hays, Holmes, 
Hopkins, Houck, Houston, Hubard, Ingersoll, Jack, Cave 
Johnson, John W. Jones, Andrew Kennedy, Lewis, Little- 
feil Lowell, A. McClellan, R. McClellan, McKay, Mallory, 
Marchand, John T: Mason, Mathews, Mattocks, Medill, Mil- 
ler, Newhard, Owsley, e 
Pope, Proflit, Ramsey, Reding, Rencher, Riggs, Rogers, Roose- . 
velt, Sanford, Saunders, Snyder, Turney, Van Buren, Ward; ` 
Wauerson, Weller, Westbrook, Wise, and Wọood—89; : 2) |: 
NAYS—Messis. Adams, L. W, Andrews, Sberlock Je Ane. 
drews, Arnold, Aycrigg, Babcock, Baker, Barnard, . Black, 
Riair, Boardman, Bo:den, Briggs, Brockway, Bronson, J. 
Brown, Barrell, Cathoun, William B. Campbell, T. J. Camp- 
bell, Childs, J. C. Clark, Staley N. Ciarko, Cowen, Cranston, 
>g, G. Davis, Witham C. Dawson, Deberry, J. Edwards, 
, Fessenden, A. lawrence Foster, Gentry, Giddings, ; 
Patrick G, Goods, Gham, Green, Habersham, Hall, Halsted, 
Henry, Howard, Hudson, Hunt, James Irvin, James, Isaac 
D. Jones, King. Lone, binn, Samson Mason, Mathiot, Max- 
well, Maynard, Morgan, Mor Pearce, Pendleton, Benjamin 
Randall, A. Randall, Randolph, R vay, Rodney, Russell, 
Saltonstall, Sergeant, Shepperd, Simonton, Slade, Smith, 
Sprigg, Stanly, Bratton, Stuart, Taliaferro, John B. Thomp- 
son, R. W., Thompson, Tillinghast, Toland, Tomlinson, Trip- 
lett, Trumbull, Wallace, Warren, B. D. White, J. L, White, 
Tho. W. Wiliams, J. W. Williams, L. Wiliems,- ©. H. 
Williams, Joseph L. Wiliams, Winthrop, 
and John Young—98. p 
£o the motion was not laid on the table. T RARE 
And the question recurring on seconding the demand for the 
previous question— i s 
Mr. WISE said, if inorder, he would move that the House 
again resolve itweif into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Un s i 


Ti isall to kill time.} : PA 
Phe previous quesiion is not yet ordered; if it 
would aot submitthe mouon, | believe the motion to-go 
committee is a privileged motion. . ee j 
the SPEAKER. The question of reconsideration itself on 
which the previous question js demanded, isa privileged ques- 
tion, and must be decided before the other monon can be enter- 
tained. H the House should yote down the motion for the pre- 
vious question, the motion to go into committce would then be 
first in order. é i 
After some conversation-~ . N 
Mr. WISE called for the tellers; and they were ordered, 
(Messrs. Wise and BOARDMAN acting in that capaci y.) 
‘And ihe question being taken on the demand for the: previous 
question, the vote etood-—ay es 93, noes 76. : . 
So there wasa second. 
‘and the main question was ordered to he taken. | g 
Mr. WISH asked the yeas and nays on the main question; 
which were orderc: 
And the main que: 
then taken, and decided in the 
YRAa—Messrs. Adams, L. W. Andrews. 8. J Andrews, 
Avneld, Aye Babcock, Baker, Barnard, Barton, Birdseye, 
Black, Blair, Boardman, Be a, Briggs, Brockway, Broncon, 
Jeremiah Brown, Burnell, Calhoun, W. DB, Campbell, TJ: 
Campbeil,Childs, Jotin C. Ciark, Staley N. Clark, Cowen, 
Cranston, Cushing,@. Davis, William O. Dawson, Dean, ‘De- 
s Everett, Fessenden, A bs. Poster, Tho- 
. P, G. Goode, Graham, Green, Baber: 
. Henry, Howard, Hudson, ilunt; James 
wid,dames, William Cost Jobasen, Isaac 
Linn, 3. Mason, Mathiot, Maxwell, May- 
w, Osborne, Pearce, Pendleton, Powell, 
Randall, Alexander Randall, Randolph, 
sei], Saltonstall, Sergeant, Shepperd, 
¢ » Smith, Stanly, ° non, Stuart, Summers, 
rro, John B. Thompson, Ric ard W. Thompson, Til 
H st, Toland, Tomlinson, Tripo, Trumbull, Wallace, 
Warren. Edwatd D. White, J. Le White, T. W. Wiliama 
Lewis Williams, ©. H. wieme Winthrop, Yorke, Aug, 
s and John Koung—102. . Poa 
bc airy aa Arrington, Atherton, Benks, Beeson, Bidlack, 
Bous, Bo Boyd, Aaron: V. Brown, Charles “Brown, 
Barke,Samoson fH. Butler, Wm. Butler, William O.. Butler, 
Green W. Caldwell, Patrick C- Caldwell, John. Campbell. 


y “Shall the vote be reconsidered?” was 
afirmative, as foliows: 


$ 


Cary, Clifford, Clinton, Coles, Cross, Richard D. Davis, J. B, 
Dawson, Doig, Kasiman, John G; Edwards Babert, Ferris, 


Jo 3° Floyd, Charles A’ Fioyd, Fornance, Gerry. Gilmer, 
ies a D Goode, Gordon, Harris, Hays, Holmes, Hop- 
kias, Houck, Houston, Hubard, Hunter, Ingersoll, Jack, Cave 
ohnson, John Wedanes, Andrew Kennedy, Lewis, Littlefield, 
Lowell, Abraham McClellan, Robert McClellan, McKay, Mal- 
lory, Marchand, Jobn T. Mason, Matiocks, Medill, Miller, 
Newhard, Owsley, Parmenter, Payne, Pickens, Piumer, Pope, 


Parmenter, Payne, Pickens, Plumer, » 


Yorke, A. Young, . 
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Proffit, Reding, Rencher, Riggs, Rogers, Sanford, Saunders, 
Shaw, Snyder, Sprigg, Turney, Van Boren, Ward, Wattersen, 
Weller, Westbrook, James W., Williams, J. L. Williams, 
Wise, and ‘Weod—98. - 

So the vote was reconsidered. 

Mr. BARNARD moved thatthe House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Unien. 

Mr, ATHERTON moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the resolution providing that when this House adjourn, it ad- 
journ to meet on Monday next, had been adopted; and asked 
the yeas and nays on that motion. 

Mr. PENDLETON moved to lay the motion to reconsider 
on the table. 
ate CLIFFORD asked the yeas and nays; which were or- 
dered. 

Mr. RANDOLPH, moved that-the House do now ad- 
ourn. 

Mr. WISE aeked the yeas and nays; which were ordered. 

Mr. RANDOLPH withdrew the motion to adjourn. 

And the question then recurred, and was taken, on the mo- 
tion to lay the motion to reconsder on the table, and it was de- 
cided in the affirmative—yeas 101, nays 94. 

So the motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a communication 
from the Secretary of State, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole onthe State of théUnion, and ordered to 
be printed. 

On motion of Mr. BARNARD, the House again resolved into 
Committee of the Whole onthe stateof the Union, (Mr, Tir- 
LINGHAST in the chair.) 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Maryland, moved that the committec 
proceed to the consideration of the bill in relation to the census; 
which motion was rejected. 

The committee resumed the consideration of the bill to es 
pole a uniform system af bankruptcy throughout the United 

tates, 

Mr. WISE asked where were the gentlemen who were so 
anxious ‘to speak? Was there any gentleman who wished to 
speak? Not one. 

{A voice, Then let us take the question ] 

Mr. WISE, In afew moments gentlemen should have that 
opportunity, so far as he was concerned. 

Mr. Wis said he felt very indifferent as to the fate of the bil, 
although he felt very sincere sympathy for the debtor class of 
his fellow-citizens. He was willing that those who wanted the 
bill should have it; but as it did not suit his constituents, they 
must get it without his vote. A bankrupt bill was not suited to 
the business and habits of an agricultural people, and its provi- 
sions were incompatible with the interests of the corn planter, 
the tobacco and the cotton planter. He felt a sincere sympa- 
thy for the unfortunate debtors af the country, and therefore 
would throw no obstacles in the way of the bill; but it was be- 
cause he did feel that sincere sympathy for that class of his fel- 
low-citizens, thathe would noi keep them upon tenter hooks— 
he would not sport with their feelings for party purposes, nor 
seok to make political capital out ofthe hopes, desires, and ex- 
pectations of the unfortunate poor. What did he mean? I 
mean to tell them, said he—andif I hada trumpet voice, it 
should reach every log house in which a poor debtor lives, 
though bankrupts do not live in log houses—but I mean to tell 
every poor debtor whose cyes, and perhaps tearful eyes, are 
turned to this House—whose hopes are flattered to be betrayed, 
that he will get no bankrupt bill this session. Twill give him no 
secret reason for this opinion. F will tel hiw that those who 
have all along pretended to be the friends of this bill, and have 
expressed so much sympathy for the distresses of the poor 
bankrupts, merely meant to make use of this bill as so much 
Political capital—that is, they will passit or not in a certain 
contingency, and the odds are against it. With a large portion 
ofthe people of the country this bill would be popular, and he 
believed that with a much larger portion its repeal would be 
still more popular. 

Gentlemen told him that there were five hundred thousand 
bankrupts in a land teeming with sources of wealth. But how 
many creditors had these five hundred thousand bankrupts? 
The minimum was at least tive to cach one. Now, said he, if 
you multiply five hundred thousand by five, you will have two 
millions five hundred thousand who will be fur the repeal. 
You cannot, therefore, do much mischief with this bill, if there 
be any mischief in it, for if its passage now would be popular, 
Hs repeal would be stili moreso. 4t had been calculated thai 
the political influence of the bankrupts in this country would 
turn the scale in five States which gave eighty-nine electoral 
votes in the last Presidential election In these. five States the 
whole number of votes polled was nine hundred thousand. 
The Whig majority was eighteen thousand—-number necessary 
to change that majority nine thousand, and that number was 
only one percent. onthe number of votespolled. Mark you, 
gentlemen, one in one hundred—ninein nine hundred—e anges 
many oiher questions of policy in this country. New York, 
Maine, Pennsy!vania, and two other States, were embraced in 
this calculation; and fet the weight of the bankrupts now be 
felt, and in feeling their weight, let gentlemen see how weighty 
a matter little things may be in ull questions, as well as ques- 
tions of bankruptcy. Af you are wise, and you will be eau- 
tious and prudent, do not imagine yourselves to be omnipotent. 
There wassome delusion in the triumph which you obtained 
lasi falt. Take warning, thea, from the fact that the vhange of 
one ina hundred can produce such decisive results, 

{fe gave the bankrupts warning that they had been weighed, 
and with very great nicety, in the scales,not of justice,but of poli- 
tical influence, and he feared it would be found that their scale 
kicked Lhe beam. They were now like mice in the receiver of 
anair pump, being experimented upon. While haste and pre- 
cipitauon had marked the proceedings of the House in refer- 
ence to every other bill of the session, on this alone gentlemen 
seemed to think themselves at liberty to trifle. 

When he should heara good reason assigned why the bill 
should not be passed this day, thenhe had another speech to 
make. The bill might do very well for merchants and traders, 
but it never would do for tobacco planters, and corn growers, 
Yet though he could not vote the bankrupts’ bill he would not 
torttire them by suspense. Their bill, he would tell them, 
would fail; and it was time they know it. It was time their 
hopes were arrested in their upward flight, so that when they 
did fall, it might be with a less destructive force, 

Mr. BRIGGS entirely disseuted from the view just express- 
ed by the gentlemen from Virginia. The House had had this 
bill but four days under its consideration, during which time 
its merits hadbeen discussed with candor, temper, and fair- 
ness, The remarks which had just fallen from the gentle. 


man from Virginia were the only indication which had yet 
appeared, ofa desire to connect the bill. with patty politics. 
That gentleman had intimated that the friends of the bill were 
playing a political game with an unfortunate class of their fel- 
low-men. 

Mr. WISE. Tsaid.no suchthing. [Cries of “yes—oh yes— 
you did.”] I said that some who pretended to be the friends of 
this bill were engaged in such a game. I never said that of the 
real friends of the measure. : 

Mr. BRIGGS resumed, and said hé was glad to find that the 
gentleman exempted the friends of the bill from such a 
charge; and he sincerely hoped, notwithstanding the gentle- 
man’sominous prophesyings, that a majority of the House 
would be found to be true friends to the bill, and to the bank- 
rupts when it was intended to relieve. 

Mr. B. then wentinto an argument in support of the bill, and 
continued speaking till the expiration ofhis hour. 

Mr. MORGAN spoke in support of the bill and principally 
in reply to Mr. Wise. 

Mr. WHITE of Indiana would confine his remarks to the ge- 
neral principles of the bill. He stoodina peculiar attitude m 
relation to this measure: he was very desirous of expressing 
here the wishes of his constituents; but they had made no 
communication to him of their views or wishes on the subject. 
Thus left to the dictates of his own judgment, was he to fold his 
hands and refuse to take any part in a measure of so beneficial 
a character? Nu; the patriotism of Indiana was not of such a 
cast: it was broader in its range than the limitsof the State: it 
was as boldand as migratory asthe character of the inhabi- 
tants themselves. 

Mr. W. took the ground that Congress, having clearly re- 
ceived the power to pass a general bankrupt law, were bound 
to exercise the power whenever the case should arise which 
called for its exertion: and in proofthat it had arisen, he pointed 
the committee to the general condition of the business commu- 
nity throughout our couatry, and to the general cry for relief 
which came up from all parts of theland. True, a partial 1e- 
lief might be obtained by each individual from hia own State, 
but the moment he stepped over the line the protection ceased. 
The general object never could be effected but by a law of 
Congress. 

Mr. W. continued his remarks in support of the bill with 
much earnestness up to the expiration of his hour. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Maryland said he would offer a few re- 
marks on this subject; and he was in tuced to doso because he 
had, on all occasions, whenever it was ia his power, contri- 
buted his aid to relieve the suffering portion of the community 
~—those men who were laboring under the misfortune of being 
unable to discharge their debts, and who perhaps might be 
suffering imprisonment on that account. Whilst he was will- 
ing, atall times, to afford relief under these cicumstances, yet 
he must confess that he entertained so many objections to this 
bill, he would feel himself bound to withhold his vole for it. 
The dill, no doubt, had been drawn with great care and ability, 
and much technical skill, but, although he professed not to be 
Jearned in the law, still he must be permitted to form his own 
honest opinionin regard to it; and that opinion, he would say, 
was, that this bill would, instead of relieving the honest bank- 
rapt, only render his cmbarrassments and sufferings the 
greater. With regard to the statement that there were, at this 
time, no less than 500,000 bankrupts in the United States, he 
would say that the number had been greatly overrated by those 
who had made that estimate. But it made no difference what- 
ever, for the. principle was the same, the number greater or 
smaller. He doubted not the power of Congress to pass a 
bankrupt law; but he objected to a bill containing provisions 
such as this, and thought that a bill with different provisions 
might be much more beneficially and safely resorted to, as 
regarded the rights and interests of the whole community. He 
contended that the popularity ofthe measure was derived from 
the captivating tiile of the biil; which bill was regarded as a 
sovereign panacea, and as a cure for all the evils under which 
the people were now said to be suffering. 

Mr. W. said, that by the provisioas of this bill all retailers 
and others trading, indebted over a certain sum, although sol- 
vent and honest, are at any moment liable to have procecdings 
commenced against them as bankrupts, upon the mere suspi- 
cion or caprice of a creditor, or creditors together, claiming 
tive hundred dollars; the petition of the creditor is nol required 
tu be on oath or aflirmation, nor has he to give bond. 

The debtor may havea trial by jury, it is true; but he is to 
lose that privilege if not petitioned fur within fe days; and the 

judge may direct such trial to be had either in the United 
States court, or in another place, at bis discretion, and under 
such directions as the court may choose to prescribe; all deal- 
ings, however fairly and bonga fide entered into within two 
mouths, before petition filed against the bankrupt, may be im- 
peached and invalidated. The debtor on trial may be proved 
to be perfectly sulventand free from all fault; but in the mean 
time his credit and his business have suffered irreparable injury; 
yet hisaccuser, who hasthus injured him, gave no bond to pro- 
secute his complaint to a successful issue, and is exempt from 
paying just indemnity for the damage he may have dene to his 
neighbor, though the complaint may have proceeded from 
spite and malice. It is thus that this bill protects the rightsand 
rasnecis the feelings of unfortunate debtors. 

The rights of the creditors to choose the assignee is wholly 
disregarded; the power of selection and appointment is vested 
exclusively in the Court, and he may be removed at the plea- 
sure of the judge. The assignee is net required tu pay into 
court the moneys he may receive from bankrupts’ assets until 
sigty days alter having received them. Large sums may be 
in his hands, collected as the property of the creditors, and tie 
bill actually leads him into temptation to use those funds, inas- 
much as it does not require from him absolately either an oath 
or security, or bis own bond, for faithful performance of his 
duty. Whether he shall give bond or not is in the discretion 
of the court; and courts, influenced by the same passions and 
prejudicesas other men, may have their favorites. Improper 
distinctions are made as to the condition of families, and par- 
tialides are allowed to be practised by the assignee, who is made 
the judge as to the amount in value which particular classes or 
individuals may or may not retain. 

The debtor is not only required to give notice to his creditors 
through a newspaper, of his intended appli¢ation for the benefit 
of this law, but he must also serve a notice, personally or by 
letter, on each creditor; be is in this to be subjected to the direc- 
tions of the court. The court in each district is unrestrained, 
except by its own discretion, in prescribing such rules and 

“orms, and manner of proceeeding as are from time to time to 
be observed; and itis farther empowercd to ordain the tariff of 


fees. There will be one set of rules and rates in one State, in 
another State another, so that there may be twenty-six different. 


systems. Js this latitude of judicial legislation for the benefit of 
bankrupts, or to perplex and harass them? Is this unifor- 
mity? 


This bill treats it as fraudulent to show a preference among 
creditors; yet in flagrant violation of principle, upon which 
it purports to be founded, it actually enjoins unreasonable pre- 
ferences in certain cases. Creditors, of a eed Class, for a 
debt not exceeding twenty-five dollars, and not over six months? _ 
standing, are to be paid in full; if, however, the creditor, from 
a humane disposition to indulge his debtor, leta single day pass 
beyond the six months, heis to come in only for the pittance of 
a dividend. The creditor for twenty-five dollars may receive 
his entire debt; but the like small creditor for any sum greater 
than twenty five dollars, though the person may in fact be more 
deserving and most needy, may lose the whole of his debt. 
The United States are declared to be a preferred creditor in all 
cases, and their claims may absorb all the assets of the bank- 
rupt. Ts this fair? Is it doing justice to the rights of the other 
creditors? ; à , . 

A bankrupt is proved in all things to have acted in good faith; 
his honesty and his misfortunes are acknowledged and unques- 
tioned: yethe can never obtain a certificate of discharge from 
his debts, because he, being a seif made man anda poor scholar, 
has not kept “proper books of account.” In consequence of 
his honest ignorance of the “proper” system of keeping book- 
accounts, he shall never be discharged !. This seems like a re- 
vival of the law for allowing the benefit of clergy. i 

The fourth section says that the bankrupt’s certificate of dis- 
charge may be pleaded as a bar to all suitsagainst him. Well, 
he thinks he is safe when he has once obtained that certificate; 
but not soj—a little further on. the same section says that it 
shall be conclusive, unless “the same shall be IMPEACHED 
for some fraud, or wilful concealment, &c.;” that is to say, 
it may, at any and al times thereafter, be impeached and ques- 
tioned! The unhappy bankrupt, involved by the operation of 
this bill in interminable litigation, may be persecuted, court af- 
ter court, and year after year, until death, more merciful than 
the law, relieves his sufferings forever. ‘I'he same section fur- 
ther provides that “such bankrupt shall, at all times, be subject 
to examination orally, or upon written interrogatories, in and 
before said court, &c.”” He is or may be doomed to perpetual 
vexation, and to the tortures ofa never ending inquisition! If 
you pass this bill, you will place the unfortunate bankrupt 
within the iron grasp ef a Federal court, which may never re- 
lease its hold. “fhe States are the proper guardians of the 
life, liberty, and property of the citizen; but you will take 
from their tribunals all power to afford him relief or protec- 
tion. Still, it is pretended by some who style themselves friends 
to the petitioncrs, that this bill is for the speedy and effectual 
relief of unfortunate debtors, both now and in time to come. It 
isa dejusion—a mockery of misfortune. It is but the intro. 
duction of a complicated, ambiguous, vexatious, and expen- 
sive system, which will aggravate, instead of relieving, the suf- 
ferings of insolvent debtors. Instead of giving freedom to en- 
terprise, it willrivet more strongly the shackles by which ìt is 
confined. 

The district courts and circuit courts of the United 
States are both to exercise jurisdiction over the 
bankrupts, and, in some instances, concurrent jurisdiction. 
They are. to be declared in permanent session, without 
any recess or vacation! They are held in many cases, at a 
great distance from the residences of the debtors, and therefore 
this bill entails not only large fees to officers and attorneys, but 
heavy and repeated expenses for board and travelling, in far 
and frequent journeys, occasioned by the inevitable delays of 
courts and counsel. What means has the honest bankrupt, 
who has surrendered every thing, wherewith to defray those 
charges? 

The Federal courts are to be made by this bill to resemble, 
in some degree, those of the Turkish Cadi. They are clothed 
with extensive power as to judicial legislation; and their ar- 
bitrary will, or caprice, is, in many respects, to be the only 
rule, At best, years must elapse, in the press of business 
growing out of ihe vast number of applications, before thou- 
sands of debtors can promise themselves a fina) hearing. The 
courts will exhibit a ceaseless throng of suitors, and a scene of 
unexampled litigation. These tribunals are to conduct their 
proceedings, also, according to the practice of courts of chance- 
ry—and some of the blessings, rather say curses, which many 
of the petitioners are to derive from this measure, if it be per- 
mitted to become a law, are complex and protracted suits in 
chancery, to consume their time, their health, and all their fu- 
ture earnings! What folly, then, to insertin the bill, “shall be 
brought to a close ” by the court & within two years,” after the 
decree of bankruptcy, “ir PRACTICABLE.” Mere inoperative 
words, 

‘Khe country must be burdened, tco, with a little standing ar. 
my of judges and officers, the present limited number being 
totally insufficient for the purposes contemplated. 

How, then, can any real iriend to the suffering bankrupt, 
whose spirit is already drooping and desponding, vote for a bill 
which must make his condition worse—a_ rash experiment, 
which is obuoxious to such objections, and to be fraught with 
such baneful consequences? He who has been unfortunate 
once, may be visited with misfortun?s again; and, without be- 
ing guilty of fraud or imprudence, may become ruined a se- 
cond time. What is the measure of relief proposed to be ex- 
tended to him? Read it in these words: “He shall not again 
be entitied to a discharge under this act, unless his estate 
shall produce (afterall charges) sufficient to pay every creditor 
SEVENTY-FIVE per cent”? 

It provides for compulsory as well as voluntary bankrupt- 
cy. Tt is partly taken from the British system, A British 
bankrupt law may suit the notions and habits of British 
royalists, but it will not be tolerated by American Republi- 
cans. 


An honorable member from Kentucky [Mr. Pore] was un: 
derstood to say that the title should be, “An act for the benefit 
of lawyers, clerks, &c.” It might be further amended by pre- 
fixing the word “banks,” for MONEYED CORPORATIONS, SOme- 
times consisting of only a few individuals, are exempt from 
all operation of its provisions to their prejudice, whilst at the 
same time those institutions will be the chiefcreditors, to en- 
force those provisions against debtors who shall dare to ques- 
tion their corporate will, or refuse to obey their dictates. 

Mr. W. said that he had prepared an amendment which he 
believed would be more acceptable to the bankrupt petition. 
era, than the bill under discussion, and that he would submit 


the same to the consideration of the committee, whenever it 
might be in order to do so. ; 

Mr. W. went into a close and critical examination of the 
provisionsof the bill, pointing out the numerous errors they | 
contained, and then arguing that the measure, asa whole,would’ 
be found to work, instead of beneficially for bankrupts, most 
injuriously not only to them, but to the public generally. He 
insisted that creditors would be in a much worse situation un- 
der this bill than they are under the presentinsolvent laws. He 
complained, too, that the corporations, particularly of a money- 
ed character, had not been included in the bill, and concluded | 
his remarks by intimating that at the proper time he would offer 
an amendment to it, carrying out his views. 

Mr. SOLLERS replied. He said that the constituents whom 


he had the honor to represent on that floor felt a most deep in- 
terest in this bill; and, although he had not been instructed by 
them asto the course he should pursue in reference to it, still 
he could not but feel, as every humane person would do, when 
appealed to in the hope that he would lend his aid ia the cause 
of suffering humanity, What was the fact? Why, that there 
existed no actof uniform bankruptcy in the country, and that 
it stood in great want of such anact. Hence, a great number 
of petitions had been sent here from. ali parts of the United 
States, asking for the passage of a bankrupt law to remedy 
the evil. He would follow the example of his colleague, [Mr. 
errana] and go into an examination of the details of the 
ALi 

Mr. S. continued his remarks with much earnestness in reply 
to his colleague, [Mr. Wintiams.] Strange things occurred in 
this world, and one of those strange things was, that his col- 
league stood on that floor to talk not of the unformuate debtor, 
but of the unfortunate creditor; and he also spoke of what he 
designated as the fascinating title of the bill, Ef he recollected 
rightly, there was another bill, elsewhere, which had a fascinat- 
ing title. He meanta bill introduced by his colleague into tne 

. Legislature of Maryland, some years ago, the fascinating title 
of which was “A bill abolishing imprisonment for debtin the 
State of Maryland.” Now, he {Mr. SonLers] would like to 
know in whose defence he stood up there. Was it not for the 
debtor, and not the creditor? Certainly it was. He then stood 
up in defence of the unfortunate debtor, but now the gentleman 
had shown himselfthe champion of the creditor! Now, did his 
colleague suppose that, in following out this course of reason- 
ing, he could show his consistency?) He would contend that he 
could not do it, 

After some further remarks from Mr, 8. 

Mr. WILLIAMS rejoined by saying that, in order to show 
that he was sincere when he said that he would offer an amend- 
ment atthe proper time, he would now (ell his colleague [Mr. 
SouLers) that, when in order, he would move to strike out all 
after the enacting clause, and insert the following: 

“That every person seeking the benefit of this law, who shall 
make application therefor to the district court of the United 
States, for the State or Districy in which such person shall have 
resided when he last obtained, or shal, obtain, under the laws of 
a State or Territory of the United States, a persona! release as 
an insolvent debtor, shall be deemed bankrupt; and he may, on 
the hearing ofsaidapplication, be so declared, and be freely 
and fully discharged from all his debts, contracts, and engage- 
ments that existed at the time of his obtaining such personal 
release: Provided, That it shall appear, to the satisfaction of 
said court, that he shall ‘have given notice. for at least three 
months next. before the time of making such application, of his 
inteation to aprly forthe benefit of this law, which notice shall 
be published in two newspapers that publish the laws of the 
United States, printed at or nearest to the city or town where 

~ the said court. may be held; and, also, that he shall have exhi- 
bited on file, in said court, for the same length of time previous 
to said hearing, an official certificate of his final discharge as an 
insolvent debtor under the laws of the State or Territory in 
which he resided, or shall reside, at the time of such discharge, 
together with duly gertified copies of the inventory or schedule 
of his assets, and of his debtsand liabilities, to which such dis- 
charge refers, or may have relation, and an official copy of the 
bond of the trustee or assignee of said insolvent debtor. 

“And be it further enacted, That if there shall have been 
filed insaid court, for the space of thirty days next before the 
time of the hearing of said application for the benefit of this 
law, any allegations, made under oath or soleinn affirmation of 
a creditor or creditors, charging said applicant, notwithstanding 
the prima facie evidence exhibited in his behalf as aforesaid, 
with having committed fraud, or a wilful concealment of pro- 
perty, or ny undue preference of creditors, the said allegations 
shall be first heard, and be determined either by the said court 
summarily, or by a jury, which the said court shall cause to be 
summoned for that purpose, at the option of the bankrupt; and 
if it shall appear, to the satisfaction of said court, or of saidjury, 
as the case may be, thatthe said bankrupt has been guilty of 
fraud, wilful concealment of his property, or any unlawful pre- 
ference, to the injury of his creditors, he shall be deprived of 
all benefit of this act; but, if no allegations shall have been filed 
as aforesaid, or if the determination of said court or jury shall 
be in favor of said bankrupt, then, it shall be the daty of the said 
court to decree a free and full discharge of all his debts, con- 
tracts, and engagemeats, up to the time of his personal release 
as aforesaid, or discharge as an insolvent debtor; and a certifi: 
cate thereof shall be granted by said court, which certificate 
shallor may at all times be pleaded as a complete bar to all 
suits brought, or to be brought, against said bankrupt, on ac- 
count of said debts, contracis, or engagements, in any court 
whatever.” 

The amendment having been read— 

Mr W. said that he would put itto the petitioners for a bank- 
rupt law whether they would not much rather have his amend- 
ment than this bill. 

Mr. HOLMES obtained the floor, but yielded to 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, on whose motion the committee rose 
and reported progress. 


CENSUS BILL. 


On motion of Mr. UNDERWOOD, the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union was discharged from the | 
further consideration of the Senate bill in relation to the 
Census. : 

‘And the bill being before the House— 

On motion of Mr. WILLIAMS of Maryland it was amended 
by providing for the binding of the Compendium. 


Mr. RANDALL of Maryland moved that the bill be further 
amended by providing for the printing of 20,000 copies of the 
Compendium instead of 10,000. : 

Mr. R. stated that thers had been already appropriated up- 
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wards of $700,000 for the expenses of taking, &c. this census; 
that “by this bill 10,000 copies of the census at large, and 10,000 
copier of the Compendium, were directed to. be printed. ‘Lhe 


object of his motion was to increase the copies of the Compen- 
dium to 20,000. 

This Compendium had. been prepared in the office of the Se- 
cretary of State, in folio form, and contained, arranged by coun- 
ties anil cities, all the statistics of the census at large. 

The increase in the popufation and intelligence of the coun- 
try; the number of universities, schools, public libraries, &c. 
required that this number should be printed, in order to secure 
the proper circulation of this valuable document at present, 
and tu retain a sufficient number for future circulation. 

This was no ordinary document. In addition to the most 
detailed descriptions of the population, it contained, among 
other things, much valuable information touching the various 
products, &c ofthe country. H was not like many of the do- 
cuments published in numbers quite as great by this House, 
merely fora temporary use. This would be important throug’ 
outail time, asthe only correct sow- ce froni which the statis- 
tics ofthe country could be obtained. It was due also to our 
country that many copies of this census should be sent abroad 
to foreign countries, in order to extend correct information on 
these important subjects. 

Asthis immense expense had already been incurred, at was 
suiely worth the additional amount required, (about $7,000,) iu 
order to have the number of copies uf this valuable document in- 
creased one-half. 

He regretted thatthe committee should have declined to ac- 
cept his amendment when the bill was beforethem; but duty 
compelled him to urge it again upon the House. 

The amendment was adopted. 

Mr. RANDAI.Laiso moved to amend the bill by inserting a 
new section providing for the retaking of the census in Montgo- 
mery county, Maryland. 

Mr. R. made sume explanatory remarks in relation to this 
amendment. 

The amendment was proposed hy Mr. ROOSEVELT. The 
printing of the ceusus, he said, would be delayed for. five 
months. He demanded the previous question. 

And there was a second. 

And the main question was ordered to be taken. 

On the suggestion of Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland, Mr. 
RANDALL so modified Ins amendment as to provide that the 
printing of the census should not be delayed by the operation 
of the amendment, but that the additional statements should be 
printed separately. ; 

The main question (being first on the amendment) was then 
taken, and decided m the affirmative—ayes 74, noes 48, 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Amd the question recurring on engrossing the amendments 
and ordering the bill to a third reading, 

Mr CHAPMAN asked the yeas and nays; which were or: 
dered. 

But, pending this question, the House adjourned untit Mon- 
day morning at ten o’clock. 


IN SENATE. 
Saturpay, August 14, 1841. 

Mr. ALLEN moved to take up the House bill 
reported yesierday from the Committee on Public 
Lands relative to the Virginia military land 
claims. . 

Mr. CALHOUN observed that there was not a 
‘quorum prescot, aud it would not be proper to pro- 
ceed without ene. 

The Seuate remained without a quorum until 
Mr. Dixon entered, and made the number of Bena- 
tors present twenty-six, when the Chair announced 
that there was a quorum. 

Mr. KING seegested to his friend from Ohio, 
that, as there was a very thin attendance of Sena- 
tors, an obviously a minority on the other side, if 
there was any thing of a disputed nature in the bill, 
it would be but conrtecus to lay it over till Mon- 
day. 

No objection being made from the friends of the 
Administration, the bili was taken up; and Mr. 
ALLEN explained that iis object was not to in- 
crease the number of outsianding land warrants, 
but to extend the time for locating those already 
existing. 

Mr. PRENTISS suggested a slight verbal amend- 
ment, whch was explained by Mr. SMITH of In- 
diana to be a mere misprint; and then the bill was 
read a third time, and passed. $ 

Mr. Linw’s resolation relative to the Oregon ter- 
retory was the next thing in order; but, at his re- 
quesi, in consequence of the thin attendance of 
Senators, the resolution was passed over infor- 
mally. 

Mr. LINN submitted a resolution of inquiry re- 
lative to the post routes in Missouri, and calling 
for information why several of these routes have 
been discontinued. 

No objection being made, the resolution was 
considered and adopted. 

The joint resolution from the House, regarding 
the distribution of the printed returns of the census 
of 1840, was read a third time, and passed. 

The resolution offered by Mr. HENDERSON of 
Mississippi yesterday, was adopted. 

The resolution heretofore submitted by Mr. Cuay 


of Alabama was next in order, callingon the-Se.. 
cretary of the Treasury to report without delay 
why the resolution adopted last session, calling for 
information relative to military land ‘scrip ‘had 
not been reported upon to the Senateat. this ‘ses-- 
sion. ë : 


Mr. CLAY of Kentucky said be was ‘net § 
before aware that any such resolution of last session 
remained unanswered. Scrip had been issued to 
the amount probably of a million of dollars. It’ 
was all, of course, assignable, and to give a list 
of all the transfers would be a work of labor, which - 
it would not be well to impose on the Depart- 
ment, unless there was some good cause shown 
for making the call. Ifany cause could be shown, 
he would waive bis objection; but he would re- 
quire some modification of the language. He. did 
not see why the imputations of blamable delay 
should be in the resolútion. 


Mr. CLAY of Alabama observed that the re- ` 
marks of the Senator would have been more in 
place if made at the last session. If he had then 
objected to the resolution on the score of the labor 
it would throw on the Department, it would have 
been all very well. But he had made no such ob- 
jection then, and the resolution was adopted. He 
(Mr. Chay of Alabama) had waited patiently for 
the Jast two month$ in expectation that the Seere- 
tary of the Treasury would report to the Senate in 
cumpliance with the resolation; but he had waited 
in vain. The call, now that the session was draw- 
ing to a close, was evidently necessary. There is 
nothing extraordinary in it; there were many pre- 
cedents. He quoted the case of the call made 
upon the furmer Postmaster General by the Sena- 
tor from New Yoik, (Mr. TautmMapes.] The in-. 
formation now sought for was of great importance. 
There had been, within the Jast few years, three 
successive issues of scrip, to the amount of about 
half a million each; and there was a peculiar pro- 
priety in the inquiry, what had become of it? It 
seemed as if tbere was to be no end to the demands 
for such scrip; as fast as the old claims were ex: ` 
tinguished, fresh claims sprung up: it was abso- — 
lutely necessary to know on what grounds, and to 
whatamount. The object of the resolution was ` 
avowedly to know what became of all the serip 
issued, Is it hot reasonable to make the inquiry? 
Iisi: not reasonable that it should be answered 
promptly? The simple question now raised is, 
whether the Senate has a right, which the Senator: ` 
from Kentucky seems to doubt, to call upon one 
of the heads of Departments to know why he does 
not comply with a.resolution calling for informa- 
tion at bis hands. lf this is too Herculean a labor 
for the Secretary of thé Treasury, let him say so: 
let him give an answer of some kind. 


Mr. BERRIEN did not see any impropriety ex- 
cepi that on the face of the resolution impating de- 
lay. He conceived it was inthe mind of the fra- 
mer of the resolution to call for the information at 
the next regular session—not at an extra session 
uot known at the time uf writing it. 


Mr. CLAY of Alabama was surprised atthe 
remarks of the Senator. He goes into the scrutir 
ny of intentions which it was to be supposed none - 
but the writer could know any thing about.: He. 
couid tell the Senator that the writer of that reso- 
lution was ene who seldom used language which 
left any doubt of what he did mean. What else 
could he mean by “the next session,” but this call- 
ed session; for, was it not very well known, from 
the announcement of the Senator from Kentucky, 
[Mr. Cray,] very early im the last session, after- 
wards followed up by the declaration of the then 
Piesident elect, that there would be a called ses- 
sion? Was not this, in poiat of fact, the first ses- 
sion of the twenty-seventh Congress, and the S‘next” 
after the session which terminated on the 4th of 
March, and was there not sufficient time between 
the two sessions for the Secretary of the Treasury 
to make the inquiry and the report? If the Secre- 
tary of che Treasury wants ume till next session, 
let it be shown. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky contended that there. 
was nothing but an expression of opinion as toa 
called session before the adjournment in March. 

Mr. CLAY of ‘Alabama contended that the an- 
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nouncement of the. Senator from Kentucky. was 
only: the forerunner of the call, 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky contended that no. call 
could be calculated on till the proclamation was 
made by the Executive. He had, however, no 
hesitation in saying that it was his opinion as-early 
as November, that there should be a called session 
for the purpore of passing those great measures 
for which the people were so anxious. Tie Sena- 
tor from Alabama seemed to think it was neces 
sary to have this resolution answered without de- 
lay, as if there was any thing before Congress at 
this extra session to which the information required 
could be applied. It was not applicable to the 
bill in relation to Virginia land claims, and what 
else was there to which it could be applied? What 
was the use of geiting the names of all the parties 
to whom this scrip was transferred? Was it not 
enough to know that thirteen or fourteen hundred 
thousand dollars of land serip had been authorized, 
and something over a million issued, leaving a ba- 
lance of so much easily ascertained? 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama remained the Senatcr 
from Kentucky that when, during the last gesion, he 
he bad made the strange declaration that their 
should be a called session, and when it was noto- 
rious, that afterwards the President elect had in 
his speech in Virginia announced il, there could 
be nothing else in view when the framer of this re- 
Solution was wiiting it, but this very called sessi. n. 
The only difference of opinion that seemed to exist 
at that time was as to the day to be fixed—some 
supposing it would be the first of May, and some 
the first of June. So convinced had he (Mr. 
Cray of Alabama) become of the determination 
to have an extra session, that before leaving home, 
last fa'i, he wrote to the chief Magistrate of bis 
State, to apply to the Legsilatwe to provide for 
the contingency, and the application was made. 
As to the Senatoi’s remarks that their was no- 
thing to which the information could be applied— 
was there no', independent ,of the bill relating to 
the Virginia military land warrants, another mesa- 
sure beferc this Congress to which the information 
was peculiarly applicable? But, setting that aside, 
was it-come to this, that according to the Senators 
doctrine, the heads of Departments are to take 
upon themselves to decide what resolutions of 
Congress are or are not to be attended to by 
them? 

Mr. CLAY of Kentavky asked to explain. Tle 
meant that it was his opition the Sesrerary of the 
Treasury thowght the reseletion called for ihe an- 
swer next st sion, 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama conceived it came to 
the same thing as for ihe Seerviary to take upon 
himself to judge that the word ‘nex!,” meant a fu- 
ture session 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky supposed the Scoretary 
knew that the Senate did not want the informa- 
tion this session, 

Mr, CLAY of Alabama contended that he ought 
to know thathe was bound lo answer the resoiu~ 
tion, and was responsible for not doing it. He 
further contended that tbe language of the resoig- 
tion was justified under the circumstances, acd in 
every way proper. With regard to the call made 
in the resciuwtion for the names of the transferees of 
the scrip, it was manifest that the intention which 
was thus resisted, was, to extort from the Depart- 
ment bow it was that suck an enormors amount 
of scrip bad been issued; and whether it was is- 
sued to those who were so clamorous and instrua- 
mentaj in getting the acts passed anthorizins the 
iseues: In sbort, whether any then members of 
Congr were concerned, either as claimants, or 
transferees and speculators, in the serip autho- 
thorized tc be issued by law, the passage of which 
had been ureed and voted for by themselves? 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana made a few remarks eon- 
curring with the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. KING conceived it was not the cbject of 
his colleague to impute any thing censurable to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, but to obtain the infor- 
mation expressly called for in the resoiution o° last 
session. He was sure, therefore, he would have 
no objection to change any expression that would 
make the resolution more palatable. 

The resolution was adopted by the Senate of the 
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31 of March, when there was nota deabt on any 
one’s mind that the next se:sion would be a called 
session. Probably the Seeretary had done his dw- 
ty, and why net iei that be shown. In justice to 
the late Commissioner uf the General Land Office, 
it ought to de shown whether he communicated the 
necessary information to the Depariaent or not. 
There never was a more prompt or efficient public 
officer than that Commissioner. 

Mr. WOODBURY said he rese to answer two 
references to himself. One was an intimation by 
the Senator from Kentucky, that delay or neglect 
might be imputed to the former, as well as the pre- 
sent Secretary of the Treasury, in not promptly 
answering the first resolution. Bat that resolation, 
it will be seen, never passed the Senate till the ve- 
ry day when the former Secretary resigned; and be- 
side, it did not ask a reply till the next session of 
Congress. 

In respect to the other reference by the Sena- 
tor from {ndiane, concerning the usage of the De- 
partment in referring this class of resolations to the 
Land Cffice, to be answered there, such, undoubt- 
edly, was the case. Bat it was, nevertheless, the 
daty of the Secretary, or his chief clerk, to keep a 
roster or record of such references, and to see that 
the reporis were made seasonably. 

That bad beyond question been done here; and 
if the Departmext considered that a seport was 
proper at this extra session, one had been so res 
quested from the Commissioner of the Land Office. 
With the high character that had justly been given 
to General Whitcomb, the fermer Commissioner, 
the presumption in such an event was directly the 
reverse of wha! the Senator supposed of any pro- 
crastination or neglect in that eau. Why not 
jast as well infer that the vesslution had been re 
plied to there, and (hai tbe report might have been 
weeks, if not montis before the Scoretary hims: 
This latitude, which might be taken in drawiog 
various inferences, without having facts, was a 
strong illustration of the propriety of passing xt 
cnee this new eal, in order to see where and why 
the delay arose; and if any censure was due, in 
order to visi! it only on the person really ealpa- 
ble, and not on the invocent. 

But there was much more in this matter than 
appeared on the surface. And if, after there cx- 
positions and the remarks heretofore made in this 
debate, the fiends of ths Sserctary reused to le 
His pew iqwuy me mace stohis time, acy weald 
plecthe & ia a 120s antortenate diicciraa. 
Foral mast krow, ibati! had been brulied cvor 
the whole country that some members of Cangress, 
who voted to issue this Virginia serip, bad afier- 
wards speculated Jargcly as purchasers of it. And 
Wise names of the asi; sor purchasers were 
suppressed or withheld, orcven delayed to be given 
alter beius express!y demanded by the Senate, as 
was done in March lest, would i not be inferred at 
cnee, that those names would affest hich poliieal 
dignitaries to whom ihe Seeretary felt friendty, if 
going no nearer home? And would it not bein- 
fecret that the reporton the subject was not made 
at present cn that account, and that account alone? 

You must thus see, sir, that unless you now 
pass the present resolulion, you deprive your own 
Seeretary, if innocent of any improper delay in 
this case, of all opportunity to show it. 

I presume nothing agaiasthim. But the Senate 
bis own frien uct change their course and 
for the inquiry, or they do iujnsiice to him ia 
allow him an cfficial voctunity to repel 
imprtations on him, very derogatory in themseives, 
and which no heman power can prevent being 
made and repeated, under ell the circumstances, 
til he explains the delay, and arswers the original 
tion as to the naraes of the assignees of the 


serip. 

Tien we shall have facts instead of conjectures; 
and ihen, but not till then, any person who is inno- 
cent, and now suffering reproach in tkis matter, 
cannot be vindicated, 

Mr. BERRIEN explained. 

And the words “‘without delay” being modified, 
the resolution was adopted. 

The general orders of the day coming up, the 
Land Distribution bill was the first in order. i 


s 


if? | 


consideration of the bill till Monday. = 

Mr: SEVIER opposed the postponement. . 
fenator’s forces were absent let them-take the res 
sponsibility. 


Mr. SMITH of Indiana had made no ealeula.”. 


tion of ferces when he proposed te postpone the 
bill. 
of Senators oa both sides. ; 


Mr. SEVIER had never absented himself with, : ; 
ovt being prepared to take the responsibility. Let- 


those who did, do the same. 

Mr. CALHOUN observed that the friends of the 
bill were evidently in a minority now: he could 
not therefore approve of pressing them. He hoped 


his friend would withdraw his opposition to the 


motion. 

Mr. SEVIER would be satisfied with the yeas 
and nays\on the postponement. 

The motion to postpone was then adopted—yeas 
25, nays 10. 

Mr. Hexperson’s resolution relative to the 
return of the Post Office documents from the files 
of the Senate was then taken up and adopted. 

A message from the President of the United 
States was then delivered, announcing that be had 
on the 13h instant signed the bill repealing the 
Independent Treasury, and the Senate then went 
into Executive session, and scon after 

Adjourned, f ‘ 


IN SENATE. 
Monpay, August 16, 1841. 

Mr. CLAY presested the proceedings and reso- 
latioas of a highly respectable meeting of citizens 
of Buckingham county, Virginia, declaring the 

| constitutinnality ofa National Bank, and exp'es- 
sing an anxious wish that it ba establirked at this 
extra session; aginst the Sub-Treasury, and desir- 
ing its repeal. Mr. C. said he was very happy 
that the latter part of their wish had been complied 
with, and he hopsd—although he must confess it 
was hoping against hope—that tbeir other desire 
would be fulfilled, and that a bank would be esia- 
blished this session. The meeting also approved 
of the measures of this session, the distribution bill 
and bankrupt law, and denounced, in the high 
character of Virginia faith, the threat from these 
halls of a repeal of the Bank, as violating the sa- 
eredness cf contracts and honor cf the country, On 
bismoiion the proceedings were laid on the table 
and ordered to be printed, 

Mr. WRIGHT? presented a commuenicaticn 
from importers and traders of jewellery in the city 
ef New York, giving i: as their opinion that an 
increase of duty on artic'es of jewellery would di- 
miaish the revenue, from that source, the articles 
being so easily smuggled into cur poris, N was 
secompanied wih an expression of a similar opi- 
nios from the collecior of the port of New York. 
The communication was laid on the table and or- 
dered to be printed. : 

Tine bill to distribute the retarn: of the 6h cen- 
sus was received from the House, with amend- 
ments, and referred to the Committee on the Jus 
diciary. : 

The resolation of Mr. Linn, requesting the 
Pres:dent of the United States to give notice to 
the British Government, under the Convention of 
1827, in order to put an end to the join: cceupa- 
tion of Oregon Territory, came up. 

Mr. LUNN adeceated it, at some length, detail- 
| ing the disadvan‘ages under which our citizens, 
settlers in that Territory, now labored, also giane- 
ing at the various causes of a rupture between the 
i two Governments, which event he thought must 
| happen, and for which this Government ought now 
10 prepare. 

Mr. PRESTON would prefer before so eonclu- 
sive a step was taken by the Senate, that the mat- 
ter should be referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. It was the interest and policy of both 
nations, ihat peace between them should continue; 

„not only did it affeet the interests of the two 
nations, but cf the whole world, and was inti- 
mateiy connected with the progress of civilization; 
although disturbances had arisen, he hoped they 
| would be calmed without the sword cf war, and 
| therefore he would not give any additional cause 


Mr. SMITH of Indiana moved to postpone the 


Ifthe” 


He had merely looked'to the thin atiendance’ 
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` for them. He detailed briefly the circumstances 
which conduced to the importance of this territory 
and held that settlers there should be protected. 
He would not thurst the condition of things en our 
Northwestern frontier.so obtrusively into the pre- 
sent condition of negotiations between the two Go- 
vernments. For the purpose of full deliberation, 
he would suggest that the matter be referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, that they make 

a report on it. ‘ 

Mr. LINN made some furiber remarks. He did 
not wish to see action on any cause of collision be- 
tween the two countries suspended, because every 
moment it was suspended, the claims of our adver- 
sary grew stronger. He looked at this matter of 
difference with a degree of almost certainty that a 
war would take place; and he wished to see our 
country in a state of defence. 

Mr. BENTON expressed his intention of offer- 
ing some remarks on this subject, and it was laid 
over. 

The resolution of Mr. Sevier istructing the 
Postmaster General to lay before the Senate infor- 
mation with regard to. the changes, if any, made by 
him in the transportation of the pubiic mails in the 
States and Terrutories, was adopted. 

The Senate then proceeded, as in committee of 
the whole, to the further consideration of the land 
distribution bill. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama moved to strike out the 
provision that no person shall receive the benefits 
of the pre-emption who has abandoned or quit his 
own residence on the public lands. After some 
conversation on this, it was passed informally. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama moved to insert, at the 
12h line, first section, a provision that no distribu- 
tion shall take place when there is not in the Trea- 
sury a surplus, equivalent to the amount of the nett 
proceeds of the publie lands, afier meeting all de- 
mands against the Treasury, and leaving, more- 
over, in the Treasury a reserve fund of .two mil- 
lions for contingencies. 

His object in offering this amendment was to 
guard against taxing the people from time to time 
for distribution, and that distribution should take 
place only when there was a surplus in the Trea- 
sury equal to the land fund, and a reserve fund of 
two miilions besides. i 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana said the amendment 
was directly, opposed to the bill; it repudiated the 
whole principles of the, measure; it was a question 
of “bill or no bill.” So long as they looked to the 
Jand fund as a portion of the ordinary sources of 
revenue, there never would be a surplus collecied 
from other sources. He considered if this amend- 
ment prevailed, distribution would be at an end; 
and he hoped it would be voted on in that manner. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama briefly further explained 
his amendment, and repudiated the idea of distri- 
bution, when it was to be sustained by taxation of 
the pecple. 

Mr. BENTON held the bill to be the most un- 
constitutional that was ever presested to the Se- 
nate; in that respect it was entirely unprecedented. 
He did not now oppose 1t as a distribation of the 
proceeds of the public lands, but as an insidious 
attempt to seize on the cusiom-house revenue, He 
contended that the b:li.wes manifestly unequal in 
its operations, casting great and disproportionate 
burdens cn the exporting Siates. He spoke at 
length against the bill, and gave notice that he 
should offer amendment on amendment, till the 
principles of the bill were fairly understood. 

The message of the President of the United 
States returning the Fiscal Bank bill, with objec- 
tions, was here received, and. the land bill was 
passed over informally. : 

The message was read, as follows: 

MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Returning, with his objections, the bill to incorporate 
the Fiscal Bank. of the United States. 

To the Senate of the United States : f 
” The bill entitled “An act to incorporate the sube 


which originated in the Senate, bas been consi- 


dered by me, with -a sincere desire to. conform my 
-action m regard to it, to that of the two Houses of 


Congress. By the Constitution itis made my du- 


_scribers-to the Fiscal Bank of the United States,” ` 


ty, either to: approve.the bill by signing it, or to re» | 


tara it- with my objections to the House in-which 
it originated. - f cannot conscientiously give it my 
approval, and I preceed to discharge the duty re- 
quired of me by the Constitulion—to give my rea- 
sons for disapproving. 

The power of Congress to create a National 
Bank to operate per se over the Union, has been a 
question of dispute from the origin of our Govern- 
ment. ‘Men most justly and deservedly esteemed 
for their high intellectual endowments, their virtne, 
and their patriotism, bave,in regard to it, enter- 
tained different and conflicting opinions. Con- 
gresses have differed. The approval of one Presi- 
dent has been followed by the disapproval.of ano- 
ther. The people at different times have acquiesced 
in decisions both for and against. The county has 


; been, and still is, deeply agitated by this unsettled 


question. It will suffice for me to say that my own 
Opinion has been uniformly proclaimed to be against 
the exercise of any such power by this Government. 
On all suitable eccasions, during a period of twenty- 
five years, the opinions thus entertained have been 
unreservedly expressed. I deciared it in the Le. 
gislature of my native State. In the House of 
Reprcsentatives of the United States it has been 
openly vindicated by me. In the Setate chamber, 
in the presence and hearing of many who are at 
this ume members of that body, it has been effirm- 
ed and reaffirmed, in speeches and reports there 
made, and by votes there recorded. in popular 
assembiies I have unhesita'ingly announced it; and 
the last public declaration which I made, and that 
but a short time before the late Presidential elec- 
tion, I referred to my previously expressed opi- 
nions as being those then entertained by me; with 
a full knowledge of the opinions thus entertained, 
and never concealed, £ was elected by the people 
Vice Pr sident of. the United States. By the oc- 
currence of a contingency provided for by the Con- 
stitution, and arising under an impressive dispensa- 
tion of Providence, Esuccecded to ty Presidential 
cfice. Before entering upon the duties of that 
offic?, I took an oath that I would “preserve, pro- 
tect, and defend the Constitution of the United 
States.” Entertaining the opinions alluded to, and 
having taken this oats, the Senate and the country 
will see that | could not give my sanction to a 
measure of the character described, without sur- 
rendering all claim to the respect of honorable 
men—all confidence on the part of the pecple— 
allsel(-respect—ail regard for mora! and religious 
obligations; without an observance of which no 
Government can be prosperous, and no people ean 
be happy. It would be to commit a crime which 
I wouid not wilfully commit to gain any earthly 
reward, and which would justly subject me to the 
rid:icuie and scorn of a!l virfuous men. 

I deem it entirely unnecessary at this time to en- 
ter upon the reasons which bave brought by mind 
to the covictions I fee! and entertain on this sab- 
ject. They have been over and over again re- 
peated. If some of these who have preceded me 
in this high office ‘have entertained and avowed 
different opinions, I yield all confidence that their 
conviclions were sincere. I ciaim only to have 
the same measure meted out to. myself. Without 
going further into the argument, I will say ihat, in 
looking to the powers of this Government io cel- 
lect, safely keep, and disburse the public revenue, 
and incidentally to regulaic the commerce and ex- 
changes, I have not been abie to satisfy myself that 
the establishment by this Government of a bank 
of discoun’, in the ordilary acceptation of that 
term, was a necessary means, or one demanded by 
propriety, to execute those powers. Whatcan the 
joc J discounts of the bank have to do with the col- 
lecting,-safe-keeping, and disbursing of the re- 


venue? Sofarasthe mere discounting of paper is 


concerned, it is quite immaterial: to this ‘question 
whether the discount be obtained at'a State bank 


-or a United States Bank. They are both equally 


locai—both beginning and both ending ina Jacal 
accommodation: What influence bave localdiss. 
counts, granted by aay form of bank, in the regn- 
lating of the currency and the exchanges? Let the 
history of the late United Siates Bank aid us in an- 
swering this inquiry. ee ee ee 
For several years after the establishment of that 
institution, it dealt almost exclusively in local dis: 
counts; and during that period the country: was, for ` 
the most part, disappointed in. the. consequénces 
anticipated from its incorporation. A uniform cure ` 
rency was not provided, exchanges were not rega- 
lated, and little or nothing was added to the general 
circulation; and in 1820 its embarrassmenis had 
become so great, that the directors petitioned Con- 


‘gress to repeal that article of the charter which 


made its notes receivable everywhere in payment 
of the public dues. It had, up to that periad, dealt ° 
to but a very small extent in exchanges, either 
foreign or domestic, and as late as 1823 its opera-" 
tions in that line amounted to a ‘littlé more than 
seven millions of dollars per annum. A very ras | 
pid augmentation soon a‘ter-occurred, and in 1833 
its dealings in exchanges anfountéd to upwards of 
one hundred millions of dollars, in@uding the sales 
of its own drafis; and all these immense transac 
tions were effected without the employment of ex- 
traordinary means. The currency of the country 
became sound, and the -negotiations in the ex-. 
changes were carried on at the lowest possible rates, . 
The ci:eulatign was increased to more than $22,- 
(00,000, and the notes of the Bank were regarded 
as equal to specie all over the country; thus show- 
ing, alnost conclusively, that it was the capacity 
to dealin exchanges, aan not in Incal discounis, 
which furnished these facilities and advantages. 
It may be remarked, too, that, notwithstanding. the 
immense transactions of the Bank in the purchase 
of exchange, the losses sustained were merely no+ 
minal, while in the line of disccunts the suspended - 
debt was enormous, and proved most disastrous 
to the Bank and the country. Its power of Iecal 
discount has, in fact, proved to be a fruitful source 
of favoritism and corraption, alike destractive to 
the public morals and to the general weal. a 

The capital invested in banks of discount in the 
United States, created by the States, at this. time, 
excceds $350,000,000, and if the discounting of local 
paper could have produced any beneficial effects, 
the United States ought to possess the soundest cur- 
rency in the world; but the reverse is lamentably 
the fact. , 

Is the measure now under consideration of the 
objectionable character to which I have alluded? It 
is clearly so, unless by the 16h fundamental ar- 
ticle of the 11th section it is made otherwise. That 
article is in the following words: ee 

“The directors of the said corporation shall esta- 
blish one competent office of discount and deposite 
in any State in which two thousand ‘shares shall 
have been subscribed, or may ‘bs. held, ‘whenever, 
upon application of the Legislature of such ‘Siate, 
Congress may, by law, require the same. And 
the said directors may also establish one or more 
competent <ftices of discount and deposite in any 
Territory or District of the United States, and im 
any State, with the assent of such State; and when 
established, the said office or Offices shall be only 
withdrawn or removed by the said directors prior. 
to the expiration of this ‘eharter, with the previous 
assent of Congres:: Provided, In respect to any 
State which shall not, at the first session of the 
Legislature thereof held after the passage of this 
act, by resolution, or other usual legislative pro- 
ceeding, ureon”iionaly assent or dissent. to the es- 
tablishment ¢f such office or ‘offices within it, such 
assent of the said State shall be thereafter pre» 
sumed: And ‘provided, nevertheless, That whenever 
it shall. become necessary and proper for carrying 
into exeeution any of the powers granted by the. 
Constitution to establish an office or offices"in any 
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of the States whatever, and the establishment 
thereof-shall be directed by law, it shall be the duty 
or the said directors to establish such office or 
offices accordingly.” 

i; will be seen that by this clause the directors are 
invested with the fullest power to establish a branch 
in any State which has yielded its. assent; and, 
having once established such branch, it shall not 
afterwards be withdrawn except by order of Con- 
gress, Such assent is to be implied, and to have the 
force and sanction of an actually expressed assent, 
“provided in respect to any State whick shall not, 
at the first session of the Legislature thereof held 
after the passage of this act, by resolution or other 
usual legislative proceeding, unconditionally assent or 
dissent to the establishment of such office or of- 
fices within it, such assent of said States shall be 
therea‘ter presumed.” The assent or dissent ia to 
be. expressed unconditionally at the first session ef 
the Legislature, by some formal legislative act; and, 
if not so expressed, its assent is to bs implied, 
and the directors are thereupon invested with 
power, at such time thereafter as they may please, 
to establish branches, which cannot afterwards be 
withdrawn, except by resolve of Congress. No 
matier what may be the cause which may operate 
with the Legislature, which either prevents it from 
speaking, or addresses itself to its wisdom, to in- 
duce delay, its assent is to be implied. ‘Vais iron 
ruleis to give way to no cireumstances—it is un- 
bending and inflexible. It is the langnage of the 
master to the vassal—an voconditional answer is 
claimed forthwigh; and delay, postponement, or 
incapacity to answer, produces an implied assent, 
which is ever after irrrevocable. Many of the 
State elections have already taken place, without 
any koowledge, on the part of the people, that 
such a. ques'jon was to come up. The Represen- 
tatives may desire a submission of the question to 
their constituents preparatory to final setion rpon 
it, but this high privilege is denied; whatever may 
be the motivesand views entertained by the Repre- 
sentatives of the people to induce delay, their as- 
sent is to b> presumed, and is ever afterwards bind- 
ing, unless their dissent shall be unconditionally 
expressed at their first s*s-ion after the passage of 
of this bill into ajaw. They may by formal resc- 
lution declare the question of assent or dissent to 
be undecided and postponed, and yet, in opposi- 
tion to their express declaration to the country, 
their assent is to be inplied. Cases inuy- 
merable might be cited to manifest the itration- 
ality of such an in‘erence. Let cne or iwo 
in addition culise. The popular branch of 
the. Legisl.iure may express jts dissent by 
an unanimous vote, eed its resoluuon may 
be defeated by & te vote of the Senate, and yet the 
assent isto be umpitc.d. Goth branches of the Le- 
gislature may concur in a resolution of decided 
dissent, and yet the Governor may exert the velo 
power cor ferred on him by the Stare Constitution, 
and thes, regislative action be defeated, and yet the 
assent of the legislative authority is implied, and 
the directors of ibis contemplated instimtion are 
autheciazed to establish a branch or branches in 
such State whenever they may find it conducive w 
the interest of the stockholders to do so; and hav- 
ing once estabiished it, they can under no cireum- 
stances withdraw it, execpt by act of Congress. 
The Siate may afterwards protest against such un- 
just inference, but its anigority is gone. Its assent 
is implied by i:s failure or inability to act at its 
first session, and its voice can never afierwards be 
heard. To inicrences so violent, and, as they 
seem to me, irrational, Leannot yield my consent, 
No court of justice would or could sanction them, 
without reversing all that is established in judicial 
proceeding, by introducing presumptions at vari- 
ance with fact, and inferences at the expense of 
reason. A Staie in a condition of duress would be 
presumed to speak, as an individual, manacied and 
in prison, might be presumed to be in the enjoy- 
ment of freedom. Far better io say to the Giates 
beldly and frankly— Congress wills, and submis- 
sjon is demanded, 

k may be said that the directors may not esta- 
blish. branches under such circumstances. But 
this is a question of power, and this biil invests 
them with full authority to do so. If the Legis- 


‘lature of New York, or Pennsylvania, or any 


other State, should be found to be in such- condi- 
tion as I have supposed, could there be any secu- 
rity furnished against such a step on the part 
of the directors? Nay, is- it not fairly to 
be presumed that this proviso was introduced 
for the sole purpose of meeting the contingency re- 
ferred to? Why else should it bave been intro- 
duced? -And I submit to the Senate, whether itean 
be believed that any State would be likely to sit 
quietly down under such a state of things? In a 
great measure of pubiic interest their patriotism 
may be successfully appealed to; bet to infer their 
assent from cireumsiances at war with such infe- 
rence, I eannnt but regard as calculated to exeite a 
feeling at faial enmity with the peace and harmcny 
of the country. E must, therefore, regard this 
clause as asserting the power to be in Congress to 
establish cffices of discount in a State, not only 
without its assent, but against its dissent; and so 
regarding it, I caanot sanction it. On general prin- 
ciples, the right in Congress to prescribe terms to 
any Stste, implies a supericrity of power and con- 
trol, deprives the transaction of all preterce to com- 
poct between them, and terminates, as we have 
seen. in the total abrogation of freedom of action 
on the part of the Siates. But further, the State 
may express, afier the mest solema form of legis- 
lation, its dissent, which may ‘from time to time 
thereafter be repeated, in full view of its own in'e- 
rest, which can never be separated from the wise 
and beneficent operation of this Government; and 
yet Cergress may, by virtue of the last priviso, 
overrule its law, and upon grounds which, to such 
State, wiil appear to rest on a constructive necessi- 
ty ard propriety, and nothing more. Lregard the 
bill av asserting for Conyress the right ta incorpo- 
ratc a United States Bank with power and right to 
establish offices of discount and deposite in the se- 
veral States of this Union with or without their con- 
sent; a principle to which { have always heretofore 
been opposed, and which can never obtain my 
sanction. And waiving all other consideraiions 
growing ontof its other provisions, I return it to 
the Hanse in which it originated, with these my 
objeclions to its approval. 


JOHN TYLER. 

Wasuinaron, August 16, 1841. 

The moment the reading was coneluded, the ex- 
citemeni, which was intense, was manifested in 
the gallery, over the chair of the President of the 
Senate, by a few indications of applause and dis- 
sont, Whon 

Mr. BENTON rose and said: Me. President, 
there were Pisses here, at the reading of the Presi- 
dental messsee, 1 heard them, sir, and I feel in- 
dignant thatthe American President shall be in- 
sulted. [have been insulted by the hivses of ruf- 
fians in this gallery, when opposing the old Bank 
of the United Sates. While am here, tbe Presi- 
dent shalt revyer be insulted by hisses in this hall. 
I ask for no such thivg as cleaving the galleries, 
but let those who have made the disturbance be 
pointed cu! to the Sergeant-at-Arms, and be turn- 
ed out from the galleries, Those who have dared 
to insuitenr form of Government—for ia insult- 
ing this message they have insulied the President 
and oar form of Government—these ruffians who 
would not have dared to insult the King, surround- 
ed by his guard, have dared to insuit the American 
Presicent in the Amerie:n Senate; and I move 
that the Sergeant at-Arins be directed to take them 
into eestody. 

Mr. RIVES regretted that any disturbance had 
taken plzes. He doubted not bat the Senator thought 
he heard it, but must say, in all sincerity, he did not 
bear the biss. Atall events, it was so slight asd 
of short duration, that the majority of the Senate 
scarcely heard it. He hoped that no proceedings 
of this kind would take place, and thai this mani- 
festation of disturbance, when so deep an interest 
was felt, and which was so immediately quieted, 
would be passed over. The general opinion of the 
Senators around him was, that the honorable Se- 
nator was mistaken. 

Mr. BENTON. 
not. 

Mr. RIVES.: He hoped they would pass if by, 
as one of those little ebullitions of excitement 


I am not misiaken—I am 


which were unavoidable, and which was. not of- - 
feredto insult this body, or the President of the 
United States. i 

Mr. BENTON heard the hisses, and heard them 
distinctly; if a doubt was raised on it, he -would 
bring the matter to a question of fact, tirne or not 
true.” No man should doubt whether he heard 
them or not. He cam here this day prepared ‘to 
‘see the American President insulied by bank bul- 
lies; and he told bis friends that it had been dene, 
and that they never could proceed in action on a 
Bank, when the American Senate would not be 
insulted, either by hissing on one side, or clapping 
onthe other. He told them, if it wss dove, as 
sure as the American President should be insulted 
this day, by Bank raffians, just so sure he should 
rise in his plac? and move io have those disturbers 
of the honor and dignity of the Senate brought to 
the barof.the Senate. He would not move toclear 
the galleries, for a thousand orderly people were 
there, who were not to be turned’ out for the dis- 
turbance of a few ruffiaus. He would tell the 
Senator from Virginia that he (the Senator) shculd 
hang no doubt on his declaration; and if it were 
doubted, he would appeal to Senators near him. 
{Mr. Warrer. I will answer, most direetly, that 
I heard it, and I believe the same bully is going on 
now.] A Nationai Bank, (continued Mr. B.) is 
not, as yel, cur masier, and shall not be; and he 
would undertake to vindicate the bunor of the 
Senate, from the outrages pepetrated on it by the 
myrmidons of'a National Bank. Were the slaves 
of a National Bank to have the privilege of in- 
suliing tbe Senate, just as often as a vote passed 
contrary to th-ir wiskes? It was an audacity that 
must be cheelkked—and checked before they went 
with arms in their hands to fire on those who gave 
votes contrary to their wishes, or assassinate them 
on their way home. He putthe whole at defiance 
—the entire Bank, and its myrmidons. i 

Mr. PRESTON said if any thing had occurred 
in the gallery out of order, it sheald be strietly 
inquire! into and punished. He himself did not 
hear the manifestations of disapprobation, al- 
Inded to by the Senators on the other side; but it 
was sufficient for him that the Senators heard 
it, or supposed that they heard it. (Mr. BeN- 
town. We did not suppese we heard it; we 
knew it] In this case, (continued Mr. P.) a for- 
mal investigation should take place. It was a con- 
tempt of the Senate, and, as a member of the Se- 
nate, he desired to sce an iuvestigalion—to see the 
charge fixed on some person, and if properly sus- 
tained, to see punishmentawarded. Manifestations 
of praise or censure Were eminently wrong, and 
eminently dangerom; and it was due to every mem- 
ber of the Senare that they nid prese; ve the dig- 
nity of ihe body by checking ite Te hoped, there- 
fore, ift a formal motion was made, it would be dis- 
covered who had caused ihe disturbance, aud that 

hey wouid be properly punished. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said this was a very solema 
and momentous occasion, which would form a cri- 
sis, perhaps, in the politics of the country; and he 
should hope, as he believed that every American 
citizen present in the galleries would feel the im- 
portance of this crisis, and feel deeply sensible of 
the high character to which every man, blessed 
with birth in this free country, should aim, He 
beard, distincily heard, the hiss referred to by the 
Senator from Missouri, (Mr. Benvon,] but he was 
bound to say it was not loud and prolonged, but was 
arrested in a moment, he believed partiy from the 
Senator rising, and partly from the good sense and 
good feeling of ihe people in the galleries. Under 
these circumstances, as it only commenced and did 
not proceed, if he had the power of persuasion, he 
wouid ask the Senator from Missouri to withdraw 
his motion. . 

[Mr. BENTON, I never will, so help me God!] 

He though: it better, far better, that they pro- 
ceed to the important basiness before them, under 
the consideration that they should not be disturbed 
hereafter; and if they were, he would go as far as 
the Senator from Missouri in immediately arrest- 
ing it. He would much rather go on with the busi- 
ness in hand. ae : ae 

Mr. LINN reminded the Senate that when. the 
Bank bill had passed the Senate there was a loud 
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manifestation of approbation in the gallery, of 
which no. notice was taken. He believed on the 
present occasion there. was approbation as well as 
hisses; but both were instantly suppressed. He had 
distinctly heard both. No doubt it was the 
prompines; with which his co'league had got up to 
-Check the disturbance, which had prevented it 
from going further. He badno doubt some law 
ought to be passed making it punishable to com- 
mitany outage of this kind on either House of 
Congress. : 

Mr. MERRICK thought with the Senator from 
Pennsylvznia that this was a very solemn occa- 
sion. There had been tokens of assent and dissent. 
The President of the Senate at the momentrapped 
very hard till order was restored. Phe disorder 
was but momentary. Hetrusted some allowance 
would be made for the excitement so natnra! on 
the occasion. 

Mr. KING suggested the difeulty that might 
arise out of paysning the matter farther. He bad 
wiiessed something of the kind once before, and 
when the offender was brought to the bar, great 
embarrassment was created by not knowing how 
to get rid of him. Fle thought it would be better 
to pass over the matier and proeged to the e-nsi- 
deration of the message, or to the appointment of a 
time for its consideration. 

The CHAIR explained thai having heard some 
noise, without considering whether it was spproba- 
tion or disapprobation, be had call:d the Senate to 
order; but could not say that he had cr bad not 
heard hisses, 

Mr. RIVES expisined that he did not mean to 
say the Senator trom Missouri did not hear the 
hisses, but that he himself did not beac them, and he 
believed many gentiemen around him did net hear 
any. Butas the Senatrfom Missouri had avow- 
edly come prepared io hear them, no doubt he did, 
more sensilively than ct: ers. He would a-k the 
Senator to be salefid with the erush which the 
mother of monsters had gut, and noi to bear too 
hard on the suluary baok ruffian, to ase his own 
expression, who bad disapproved of the monsters 
fale. He hoped the Senator would withdraw the 
mution. 

Mr. LINN observed that the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, by bis own remarks, doubling that there 
were any hisses, bad fure.d the Senator from Mis- 
souri to persist is having the proof. However, be 
now understood that pojat was setiled; and the ob- 
ject being accomplished, he hoped tis colleague 
would withdraw his muton, 

Mr.. PRESTON again expressed hisconearrences 
in the propriety of the moton, and hoped ef 
steps would be taken to prevent the recurre 
such a scene, 

Mr. ALLEN made some apprepriaie remarks, 
and concluded by stating that he noderstood the 
offender was in custody, and expressed his sorrow 
for having done what he was no: at the time aware 
was an offence; as, therefore, all the ends had been 
acesmplisbed whieh his friend had in view when 
he refused to withdraw bis motion, he hoped he 
would now withdraw it. 

Mr. WALKER said, when the Sen stor from Mis- 
souri (Mr. Bentos] pledged Grmved nol to with- 
draw his motion to arrest the individual who had 
insulted the Senate and the country by hissing the 
message of the President of the Gaited States, that 
pledge arose from the doubt expressed by the Se- 
nator from Virginia, [Mr. Rives] whether the 
hissing had taken place. That doubt was now 
solved.. When the Senator from Missouri appeal- 
ed to his friends atto the irah cf the faet stated 
by him, he (Mr. Warger) had iisen, and pointed 
to that portion of the gallery from which the hissing 
proceeded, Oar Assis ant Sergeant-at Arms had 
proceeded to that quarter of the gallery designa- 
tei by him, (Mr. W.) and this officer had now in 
his possession one of the offenders, who acknow- 
ledged his indecent conduct, and who was pre- 
pared to point out many ef th who had jonined 
him. The objec: of the Senator was, therefore, 
now accomplished; the faet of theindecornm was 
established, ani the offender, as moved by 
the Senator from Missowi, was now in custody. 
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This, Mr W. hoped, would be sufi- 
cient punishment, especially as Mr W. 


understood the offender expressed’ his peni- 
tence for the act, as one of sudden impulse. 
As, then, the formal trial of this individual would 
oceupy much time, Mr. W. hoped the matter 
would be dropped here, and let us . proceed, as 
required by the Constitution, to consider the mes- 
sage. of the Presifeat returning the Bank bill, with 
his objections. This message, Mr. W: said, he re- 
garded as the most important which ever emanated 
from an American President, and under circumsian- 
ces the most solemn and imposing. The President, 
in perfect and glorious consistency with a long life 
of usefylness and honor, has placed his veto upon 
the charter of a National Bank, and, Mr. W. said, 
his heart was too full of gratitude to the Giver of all 
good for this salvation of the country, and rescue 
of the Constitution, to engage in the business of in- 
flicting punishment upon an individual, said to be 
respectable, and who had ie part atoned for his of- 
fence by the expression of his repentence. Let 
him go, then, and sin no more, and let ws proceed 
to the considera‘ion of that Veto Message, which 
he, Mr. W. bad confidently predicted at the very 
commence sent of this session, and recorded that 
opinion at itsdate inthe journals of the day. 
Many then doubted the correctness of this predic- 
tion, but he, Mr. W. whilst he stated at the time 
that he was not authorized to: 
cent of the United States, based his conviction up- 
on his knowiedge of Mr, Tyreras a man anda 
Senator, and upon his long and ‘consistent opposi- 
tion to the creation of any such Bank as was now 
proposed to be established. 

Mr. BENTON said he had been informed by one 
of the officers cfthe Senate [Mr. Beat] that one 
of the persons who made tke disorder in the gal- 
lery bad been seized by him, and was now in custo- 
dy, and in the room of the Sergeaut-at-Arms. This 
the officers had very prorerly done of their own 
motion, and without wattiag for the Senate's order, 
They had dove their duty, and his motion had thus 
been exesuted. His motion was to seize the disor- 
derly, and bring ther tothe bar of the Senate. One 
had been seize; he was in custody in an adjoining 
room; and if he wasstill acting contemptuously to 
the Senate, he should move to bring him‘to the 
bar; bui that was not the case. He was penitent 
and contrite, He expressed his sorrow for what 
he had done, and said be hud acted without ill 
design, and from no feelings of contempt to the 
President or Senate. Under these circumstances, 
all was accomplished that his motion intended. 
The man is in etstody and repentant. This is 
sufficient. Let him be discharged, and there is an 
end of the affair. His motion now was that the 
President direct him to be discharged. Mr. .B. 


said he had acted from reflection, and not from | 


impulse, in this whole affair, He expected the 


1 President to be insulted: it was incident to the le- 


gislation on National Bank charters. When they 
were on the carpet, ihe Senate, the President, and 
the American people mast all be insulted if the 
Banz myrmitons are disappointed. He told his 
family before be left home, that ihe Senate and the 
President would be insulted by hisses in ‘he gallery 
this day, and that he woold no! let it nass—thet it 
wauki be an insult, not mercly to the President and 
Senate,but tothe whole American peopieand to their 
form of Government—and that it should not pass 
He came here determined to nip tbis business in 
the bud—and to preve 
in this chamber from È 
it elsewhere. 


ig made a precedent for 
We all know the incolenee cf the 
National Bank pariy—-7 e know the insolence of 
their myrmidons—we know ihat President Tyler, 


who has signed this veto message, is subject to 
their insults—-beginning bere, and following bim 
wherever be goes. He (Mr. B) was determined 
to protect him here, and, in doing 80, to sct the 
example whick would be elsewhere followed. 
He repeated: on insult to the President for an 
official act, wes not an incall to the man, bat 
to the whole American people. and to thelr form of 
Government. Would thess Bank myrmidons in- 
sult a king, surrounded by bis guards? Net at all 
Theo they should notin.ultan American President 
with imparity wherever he was procent 
Senaie or ont of it, he would defend the Presid 
from personal outrags and indigaity. As to the 


eek for the Presi- 


numerous and ‘respectable auditory now present, aS 


his motion did no: reach them: He had‘not moved © 
to clear the galleries; for that would send out the’: 
respectable audience, who had conducted ‘them: ° 
selves with propriety. The rule of order was “ta: 
clear the galleries” but he had purposely avoided ` 
thatmotion, because the disorder came from a-few;., 
and the respectable part of the audience ought not: 
tọ suffer for an offence in which they-had ‘no share. - 
Mr. B said the man. being in custody, his motion: 
was executed and superseded; its object was acs": 
complished, and, he beiag contrite, he wouldmove 
to discharge him. ` i 5 

The President of the Senate ordered’ him ‘to be 
discharged. ; miu fe“ aani 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky said that, as a raessage ` 


‘had been received from the President of the United 


States, returning to the Senate, in which it had 
originated, a bill for the charter of a Fiscal Bank; 
which bill, having been passed by the other House, ` 
had received the concurrence of both branches. of 


- the Legislature, and been presented to him for his ` 


signature, he presumed it was not'the intention of 
the Senate to go into the consideration of thatcom- 
munication at this moment. It would scarcely be 
treating it with the gravity and respect due to a co- 
ordinate branch of the Government, to enter upon 
such a discussion before the paper had been printed 
and time had been given for that deliberate consi- 
deration of its contents. which obviously ought to 
precede such a debate. The Senate had been- 
sufficiently familiar with communications of this 
kind to know what course it was proper to pursue, ` 
even had the Coustituion left it without any diréc-. 
tions. Bat that imstrument had: prescribed ‘the < 
course to be pursued. It directed that, when a” 
bil shorld be returned from the President, 
with his objections, tre objections should. first be 
reor'ed up nm the journal, and then the body 
should proceed to reconsider the bill; that, if should 
receive the sssent of two-thirds of the members, it 
should be sent to the oth-r House of Congress, and 
if it obtained a like majority there, it should be- 
come a law, the President» objections notwith-. 
standing; but ifnot, the billswas rejected, and there 
was an end of the measure. He had risen to move ` 
that the Senate would, to-morrow, at twelve 
o'clock, procekd tc reconsider the President's ob- 
jeciions to the bill; and that, in the mean time, the 
Executive communication just received be laid up- 
the table and printed. ; 

Mr. KING suggested that, as the consideration | 
of the Presideni’s objections must be taken up be-~ 
fore the Senate could proceed to gny other busi- 
ness, the hour had better be fixed at ten instead of 
twelve o’clock. He was in favor of the motion to 
print, The documest was a highly important one. 
Every Senator was bound carefully and seriously 
to examine it for himself, and’ it ought,’ without 
delay, to go to the people, that they might be ena- 
bled to judge of the Presidents course. He there- ` 
fore moved the priating of five thousand extra 
copies of the me-s:ge for the use of the Senate. 

Me, CLAY said he could not entirely agree with 
ihe honorable Sena or from Alabama as to the pro- 
priety of changing the tour to ten o'elock, nor did 
be concur in ihe opinion thet the Senate could pre- 
ceed to no other business until they had disposed 
of this bill. Ina sim lar case in 1832 the Senate 
had reeeived the veto of the President on the 10ih 
F July and decided upon it on the 13.b, and it had 
notbeen taken up til twelve o’clock on the day. 
afer its reception. He must adhere to his motion : 
fer twelve. 

Mr. CALTIOUN concurred with the Senator 
from Kentucky, that they were not bound, under : 
the Cleustiution, to proceed to the immediate 
consideration of the measure; on. the contrary,. 
te Constitution provided that the objee'ions should. 
be first recorded ai length on the journal of. the 
$ te. which would require some time, af least. 
lie also preferred twelve o’clocl to ten to-morrow, | 
whieh would. gige them more time for the con. 
sigeration of the subject, as they would not proba- 
biy receive the primed message til ihat ume. 

“Mr. RIVES suggested to the Senator from Ken- 
rucky, that eleven oelek wosld be a preferable 
nour to which to postpone the consideration of the 
bill; ag their. moruing hour expired at that times 
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and itwonld. be beiter to proceed immediately to 


the consideration of the subject, than.to spend an | 


hour-on the jand bill, and then be broken off to 
take üp this bill. Eleven o'clock was the hour ap- 
pointed in 1832 for taking. up Gen. Jack:on’s veto 
message. 

Mr.. CLAY of Kentucky preferred 12 o'clock; 
_qwhatever business of the orders of the day would 
be on hand could: be passed over informally when 
the hour came. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama reminded his colleague 
that:6,000 copies of Gen. Jackson’s veto message 
had been ordered to be printed. He thought 10,000 
would not be too much. 

Mr. KING had looked over the journals, and 
found it was 6,000 copies of Gen. Jackson’s veto 
message bad been ordered on his motion. He 
would now make a similar motion. 

Six thousand copies of the message were then or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. RIVES moved to go into Executive s.ssion; 
wbich. was agreed to by a vote of 23 to 19. 

The Senate then went into Executive session, 
and shortly after adjourned. 


„v HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
das Monpay, August 16, 1841. 

‘Pe journal of yesterday was read and ap- 
proyed. > 

Mr. LINN, by general consent, presented a pe- 
tition of the inhabitants of Saratoga, New York, 
praying fora bankrupt law confined to natural 
persons, and not including corporations; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, having charge of the subject. 

“In reply to an inquiry, the SPEAKER stated 
thatthe regular order of business would te the 
reception of petitions. 

Mr. BARNARD moved that the [Touse resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. HUNT hoped that motion would not pre- 
‘vail until an opportunity had been given to mem» 
bers.to present petitions. 

‘Whereupon, by general consent, petitions and 
memorials were presented by the following gentle- 
men, and were appropriate referred: 

Mr. HUNT of New York. Mr. H. presented 
the petition of E. Peck and others, manufactu- 
Ters of irom, in and near the city of New York, 
asking the appointment of a committee of Con- 
gress to collect facts, &c, preparatory to a revision 
ofthe tanfflaws, &. 

Mr. LOWELL of Ma'‘ne. Mr. L. presented 
the petition of Wm. Bennett, and other enizeas of 
Elsworth, Maine, praying Congress to pass a ge- 
neral bankrupt law at i's present sesiion. 

Mr. L. remarked, that the bankrupt bill having 
been re'erred tothe Commitee of the Whore on 
the state of the Union, he would move that this pe- 
tion take the same direction; and it was referred 
accordingly. 

Mr. CUSHING of Massachusetts. 

Mr. HALSTED of New Jersey, 

Mr. BARNARD ot New Yoik. 

Mr. SLADE of Vermont. 


On leave given, Mr. HOPKINS offered the fol- 
Jowirg resolution; which was adopted: 


ree 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads be instructed to inguire into the expediency of reporting 
a bill authorizing the Postmaster General to establish express 
mails along the great lines of steambout and railroad commu: 
nications in cases where he is not able to make contracts to 
have the mails transported on said routes by railroads or 
steamboate for the late of compensation prescribed by law. 

On leave given, Mr. WELLER presented the 
proceedings of a Democratic meeting held at Ha- 
milton, in the State of Onio, on the 3ist Jaly last, 
against the incorporation cf a National Bank, 
against the repeal of the Independent Treasury, 
against the distribution of the proceeds of the pub- 
ie Si &c.; which, on motion, were laid on the 
table. 


Mr. JONES of Virginia asked leave to present 
céttain resolutions adopted by a public mreing «f 
the people of the Isie of Wiebi county, Vireinia 
against the establishment of a Bank of the United 
Slates, against the distribution of the proceeds of 
the sales of the public lands, &e, 


Mr. ANDREWS of Kentueky objected to the 
jntrodaction of these resolutions.  « 

Mr. JONES hoped that the House was not yet 
prepared by its decision to stifle the voice. of the 
people, and to exclude from the hails of legislation 
resolutions couched in respectiul - terms, and ap- 
plying, 
fore Congress of the deepest interest to the people 
tbemselves, ` 

Mr. ANDREWS said he should persist in kis 
objection unless be could be allowed to reply. 


Mr. JONES expressed his desirs that the hono- | 


rable member from Kentucky should be permitted 
to reply, and hoped that that indulgence would be 


extended to bim by the House. 


The objection being persisted in, the resolutions | 


were not received. 

Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania a:ked leave to 
offer the following resolution: 

Resolved by the Senate and Howse of Representa~ 


tives in. Congress assembled, That this session of | 


Congress shail terminate on the 23d day ef August 
instant, at 12 o'clock m. 

Objections were made in several parts of the 
House. 

[A voice. Wait till the veto comes—we will 
have it then.] s 

The resolution was not, received. 

Mr. GILMER, from the Commitiee of Ways 
and Means, asked leave to make a report. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Kentucky cbjected, as, he 


in order. 
BARNARD renewed the motion that the 


gularly 
Mr. 


on the state of the Union, but waived the motion, 


mittees to be called for repors. 

Mr. FLLLMORE, from the Committee of Ways 
and Mrans, to whom had been referred the com- 
munication from the President in relation to far- 
ther appropriations for the General Post Office, 
reported that the committee had had the same un- 
der consideration and declined reporting any appre- 
priation therefor. : 

Mr. FILLMORE, from the same committee, to 
whom had been referred the commupication from 
the Secretary of War asking for appropriations to 
carry into effect the treaty with the Miami Indians, 


this subject came within the rule adopted by this 
House, limiting and prescribing the business 
which should be acted on during the present ses- 
sion of Congress. 
Mr. FILLMORE, from the same commillee, to 
whom had been referred the petition of certain 
sonecutt-rs asking further appropria‘ions for the 
pubhe buildings, asked that the szid commiitee be 
discharged fom the consideration ther of, and 
the subject be referred to the Committee on Public 
Buil ings. 
And the subject was referred accordingly. 
Mr, RANDOLPH, from the Committee on En- 
rol. d Buls, reported that that committee had ex- 
amined the bill in relation to fines and recoveries 
under the charter laws and ordinances of George- 
town, &c. and had found the same to be cor- 
reci. And the bill received the signature «f the 
Speaker. 

Mr. GILEIER, from the Committae of Ways 
and Means, reporied a bill to provide for placing 


Greenoust’s Staive of Washiugton in the Rotundo | 


of the Capitol. 

The bill, having b-en read twice by its title, was 
referred.to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union. 


Mr. BRIGGS, from the Committee on the Post | 


Office and Post Roads, reported the following reso- 
lution, which was aloptec: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
be directed to deliver to the Auditor of the Treasury for the 
Post Office Department, such ofthe papers taken from the Post 
Office Department before its destruction by fire, by the Com- 
mittee of Investigation of the House of Representatives, as the 
said Auditor may. select. - 

Mr. WISE desired to inquire of the chairman of 
the Committee on the Expenditures of the Post 
Office Department, or of the Commitee on he Pest 
Office and Post Roads, whether any action would 
be proposed on the communication made by the 


as these did, to subjects now pending be-. 


said, he woutd do to every thing that was not re- | 


House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole | 


atthe request of Mr. FiuLmorg, to enable the com- 


reported that the commiuee did not conceive that | 


Postmaster General in relation to arrearages due 
from that Department to ecniractors? 

Mr. BRIGGS (chairman of the Commitee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads) replied that that 
committee had the subject under consideration 
now, 

Mr. WISE was understood to say that calls for 
information on the subject had been addressed. to 
him and to other members of tke House. The ses- ` 
sion was nearly at a close, and, unless something 
was done soon, Congress would adjourn without 
doing any thing. 

Mr. W. W. IRWIN, from the Select Commit- 
tee on Retrenchment, reported the following reso- 
lution: 

Resolved, That the chairman of the committee ask leave of 
the Honse to si; during the recess of Congress, and that the 
committee have power to send for persons and papers, and to 
Lleport at the next session by bill or otherwise. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Kentucky moved to lay the 
the revolution on the table. 

Mr. W. W. IRWIN asked the. yeas and nays; 
which were ordered, and being taken, were—yeas 
139, nays 40 l 

So the resolution was laid on ihe table. 

Mr. BARNARD renewed his motion that tbe 
House resolve itsef into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union; but again waived it, at: 
the request of vege: 

Mr. WM. C. JOHNSON, on whose motion the 
House took up the 

j CENSUS BILL. i 

The pending question was on engrossing th 
amendments (made on Friday,) and on ordering 
the bill to a third reading—on which motion the 
previous question had herctofore been ordered. 

Some conversation followed, in which Messrs. 
WM. C. JOHNSON and ROOSEVELT parti; 
cipated. 

After which the question was taken by yeas and 
nays, (which had heretofore been ordered,) and 
was decided in the affirmative—yeas 121, nays 63. 

So the amendments were ordered to be en- 
grossed. And the bill was ordered to a third tead- 
ing at this time. 

‘And, having been read a third time by the title, 
the bill was passed. 

A message was received from the President 
of the United Siates, by the hands of Robert 
Tyler, esq, informing the House that the President 
bad approved and signed a bill entitled “An 
act to provide for the payment of Navy pen- 
sions,” 

Mr. PROFFIT asked the House to permit him 
toask an explanation frcm the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, [Mr. FILLMORE, ] 
in relation to a yeport made by that gentleman this 
morning from the Committee of Waysand Means. 

Mr. ANDRE WS of Kentucky objected. 

Mr. PROFIT eave notice that ne would here- 
after offer a resolution on the subject, 

BANKRUPT LAW. 

On motion of Mr. BARNARD, the House-again 
resolved itself into Committee of the Whole on the 
stale of the Union, (Mr. Trttinanast of Rhode 


| Island in the Chair,) on the bill from the Senate to 


estublish a uniform system of bankruptcy through- 
out the United Sates. 

The pending question being on the motion of 
Mr. Gorpon of New York to strike out the enact- 
ing clause of the bill. 

Mr. HOLMES cf South Carolina, who was en- 
titled to the floor, addressed the committee during 
the hour in opposition to the bill, which he cha- 
racterized as complex and destructive in its nature, 
and as fraught with deep injury lo the credit of the 
eoun'ry. 

Mr. JAMES of Pennsylvania spoke in favor of 
the passage of the bill. He had not, be said, been 
instructed either way on the subject; and, in the ab- 
sence of such instructions, he was bound'to mike 
up his opinion in view of all the lights that sur- 
rounded bim. And, so doing, the resultof his re- 
flections had been a resolution to give his vote in 
support of the measure. ¥ 

Mr. SERGEANT then addressed the committee 
at great length in support of the bill i 

Mr. HOWARD of Michigan next obtained the 
floor, and addressed the committee at some length. 
He said that his constituents looked to the passage 


SS rrr 


öf this bill with more solicitude and deeper concern 
than to any other legislative act which this Con: 
gress was likely to pass. Their petiuons were here, 
sigued by upwards of seven thousand persons, 
many of whom were ina state of belpless insolven- 
cy, and were men of character, integrity, and en- 
terprise. ‘They had been ruined, ia a great mea- 
sure, owing to the wretched and miserable policy 
ad. pled by ihe late Administrations in reference to 

“the currency and other prominent and important 
subjects. > 

Mr. H. having concluded, 

Mr. BARNARD sail that, if there were no 
other gentlemen desirous to speak, be would move 
that the committee now rise; giving notice, at the 
same time, that he would to-morrow introduce a 
resolution providing that ail debate on the bill 
should cease at 12 o’elcek, m. 


Mr. WISE inqnired of the Chair if the mo- | 


tion to rise was amendable. If so, he would move 
e amend it by adding the words, “and report the 
itt.” 

The CHAIR decided that the motion was 
not amendabie, that motion, in committee, being 
equivalent to a motion for adjournment in the 
House. 

And the question being taken, the motion, by 
ayes 79, noes 60, prevailed. 

And the commitiee rose and reported progress. 


Mr. BOTTS said he had received from the Mar- | 


shal of the District the accounts and vouchers for 
the funeral expenses of the late President of the 
United States, (General William Henry. Harri- 
son,) for whici no appropriation had yet been 
made. 

On motion of Mr, B. the same were referred to 
the Committee of Ways and Means. 

Mr. FILLMORE pres:nted a communication 
from the Secreiary of the Navy, in relation to 
the statute of Washington; which was referred to 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union having charge of the bill on that subject. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD submiited a motion that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the State of the Union, for the purpose 
of taking up certain bills (heretofore reported) from 
the Committee on Pablic Lands, in relation to mi- 
litary bounty land claims, 

Pending which motion, 

Tho House adjourned. 


IN SENATE, 
Toxspay, August 17, 1841. 

Mr. BENTON offered a resolution of inquiry 
as to the amount of public lands in market, the 
quantity offered for sale by proclamation of the 
President, and the advertising of such sales during 
the present year. The resolution lies over one 
day. 
Phe resolution submited some days since by 
Mr. Linn, in relation to the joint occupation of 
Oregon, was taken up, when 

Mr. BENTON rose and delivered his views in 
relation to the importance of this ‘Territory. He 
said the subject bad a quired an additional degree 
of importance from the fact that Columbia river 
was the only port by which the ‘Territory could Le 
safely approached, the coast being iron bound and 
perilous in all directions save that, wiich was the 
great gale through which the way was opened to 
the Pacific. lt was a place where vessels could be 
refitted, and in time of peace would be invaiuable 
to ourshipping interest; while in time of was it 
would be indisdensable. Hle said our country 
looked to the accomplishment of a great navy as 
our best means of defence, aud yet, instend of ce- 
cupying that position, which of right belonged to 
us, we had allowed the only power to take it that 
could use it to our disadvantage. Incase of war, 
instead of having this as a harbor for our ships, 
they would have to run a gauntlet of 20 000 miles 
before they could reach their home. The Briish, 
discerning its advatages, had taken possession and 
heid on toit. : 


Mr. B. then glanced at the right on which the, 


claim was’ founded; first, it had been discovered 
by the captain of an American vessel in 1790,who 
had taken possession in the name of bis country, 
and had given the riveran American name, Again 


in 1804 and 1805 it had been explored under the 


l ton, Dixon, 
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administration of Jefferson by Lewis an] Clarke. 
Mr. B. continued until the morning hour bad 
expired, and gave way, to conclude his remarks 
hercafier. 

ORDERS OF THE DAY. - 

Mi. BENTON thought, asan hour only would 
intervene between then and the time agreed on for 
taking wp the veto message of the President onthe 
Bank bill, the intermediate period. had better be 
occupied in sma!! matters connected with the busi- 
ness of the Senate. And he moved:to Jay the bill 
on the table for the present. 

On this motion the yeas and nays were demand- 
ed, and the vote stood as follows: ; 

YEAS—Messrs. Alien, Archer, Benton, Bu- 
chanan, Caihoun, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, 
Fulton, King, Linn, MeRoberts, Mouton, Ni- 
cholson, Pierce, Rives. Sevier, Sturgeon, Tappan, 
Walker, Wiliams, Woocbary, Wright and 
Young—23. 

NAYS-- Messrs, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Ber- 
rien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, 
Evans, Graham, Huntington, Ker, Mangum, 
Merrick, Miler, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Pres- 
ton, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Southard, and 
White—23. 

So the motion was.lost. 

The Senate then. proceeded to the consideration 
of the general erder of the day, being the distribu- 
tion and pre-emption bill; the motion pending be. 
ing the amendment of Mr. Cray of Alabama, that 
there should be in the Treasury, at the time of 
such distribution, a surplus equal to the amount of 
said nett proceeds, after meeting and satisfying all 
demands against ihe United Sia'es tor current ex- 
penses and appropriations, and the necessary pro- 
vision for the payment of any portion of the public 
debt whieh may fail due. : 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama submitted a slight mo- 
dification, at the suggestion of his friends. 

The amendment, as modified, was then read. 

Mr. CALHOUN said it was a simple naked 
question whether money would: be raised for the 
purpose of distribution; and where, in the Consti- 
tution, did they find the power to do so? He did 
not think it possible that any Senator would con- 
tend for such a principle. 

Mr MERRICK did not consider it a question of 
raising money to distribute, but whether they gave 
the money to whom it of right belonged. 

Mr. ARCHER considered the amendment an 
important one, The question was whether we 
should distribute the revenue derived from public 
lands, while the Treasury was in such a condition 
as to compel a violation of the compromise act in 
order to raise the means for the current expenses 
of the Government. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama said if the surplus was, 
above all the current demands, equal to the nett 
proceeds, then it might be distributed; but as the 
Bill now stood, the whole amount of the sales of 
the public lands could be distributed if there was 
not a dollar in the Treasury. Now. he asked if 
there was apy man, friendly to the compromise act, 
that could for a moment object to the preposition 
which be had submitted? And he hoped there would 
be a majority fennd in its favor. 

The quection was then taken on the adoption of 
the amendment, and decided in the negative, as 
follows: 

YEAS-—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Benton, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Falton, King, 
Linn, MeRoberns, Mouton, Nicholson, Pieree, 
Rives, Sevier, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Wil- 
liams, Wright and Young—22. 

NAVS—Messrs. Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Ber- 
riea, Buchanan, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clay- 
Evans, Grabam, Huntington, Man- 
gum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, 
Prentiss, Preston, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, 
Southard, White and Woodbridge—25. 

Mr. BENTON said he desircd to know bow it 
was that ihe District of Columbia was inserted in 
the bill, and the Territories were not. Did Con- 
gress not make the roads, bridges, and build court- 
houses and jaiis for this District? He wanted some 
reason for the thing. .The only reason he could 
see was, that the District was bere on the spet, 


while the Territories were five hundred-or..a thes 
sanl miles digiant. He should, therefore, move 
‘an amendment giving to the Territories of Florida, 
Iowa, and Wiskonsan, ten per. cent. ọn. ‘the: nett 
proceeds, in order that they might have a prelimi» 
nary slice for themselves, and on thig motion he 
demanded the yeas and nays. 48 
_ Mr. SMITH of Indiana had not: wo 
against the amendment. . He concurred wil 
Senator from Missouri that there was no‘g00 
son why the District of Columbia should,be iù- 
cluded, and not the Territories. He : thought it 
unjust. This bill had. been. reported in ihe;other 
House. He had no hesitation in saying that all 
ought to be placed on the same footing, and it-was 
left to the Senate to do so. fea Rey 
Mr. WALKER was sorry to hear the remarks 
of the Senator trom Indiana.. He coald give a 
very good reason why the District of Columbia 
might be included, where the Territories were not. 
They could become States, while the District never 
eould; and bere was a proposition to give ten per 
cent. to the Territories, while the District was, to, be 
excluded. The Territories were to have tep: per 
cent; in addition to which, they would receive five 
hundred thousand acies on admission into. the 
Union. To strike the: District out,” under such 
circumstances, would not only be injustice, but 
spoliation and robbery. Did not the people: of the 
District pay a large amount. of: duties inta..the 
Treasury; and, while such an amount of duties was 
received from them, it would be an. act of, high- 
handed injustice to. exclude them from. the benefits 
of the bill. om wetye ot 
When the subject was before Congress in. 1836, 
be had himself moved an amendment to include 
the 10 miles square in that act, but it bad been 
voted down—wi:h what reason or justice, he-could 
never conceive. Another reason why the District 
should be entiled to all the privileges.of this bill 


was, that the land was derived from Virginia, a 
State that had given two-thirds of the land that we 
were now about distributing among: the States. - 
Let the District have its share, and Jet, it, beset 
apart for the glorious purpose of education. He 
hoped yet to see the time come that it would be: re- 
nowned for its schools aud its works; of science 
and art, and become an example to the surround- 
ing States, and that foreign ministers and others 
might be enabled to judge of the people by what 
they saw. ’ : 
Mr. MERRICK followed, hoping the -District 
might not be deprived of its appropriate share of 
the proceeds of the public lands acquired by the 
common blood and treasure of the whole country. 
Mr. BUCHANAN would remind Senators that 
the proposition of the Senator from Missoari, was 
not on striking out tbe District; but admitting 
the Territories to the privileges of the billy? + 
Mr. McROBERTS was gratified to learn. that 
the Senator frum Indiana, (Mr. Smrrx,} though 
voting withhis party, bad admitted that ihe; Per 
ritories ovght not to be excluded. Certainly there 
would be neither justice nor equity in such a pro- 
ceeding. He considered their claims even stronger 
*than those of the District, because they were out of 


| ibe limits of the twenty-six Sates, and were, the 


early picheers of what was to follow. : Jt; was the 
inbabitants of those Territories that first felled, the 
forest and let in. the glorious sun. upon the lend. 
And should they be neglected or. cut. off?. -He 
thought every Senator who investigated the subject 
must see the moral right and justice of including 
them in the provisions of the bill. 

The hour of twelve having arrived— 

Mr. McROBERTS yielded the ficor for the pur- 
pose of proceeding to the consideration of the spe- 
cial order—the veto message of the Presidente’ 

Mr. BENTON then suggested that the bill now 
before the Senate be passed informally, for the pur- 
pose of proceeding to the consideration of .the.spe- 
cial order of the day. , 

The CHAIR (occupied by Mr. Kine) havi g 
propounded the question, announced that it was 
carried in the affirmative. 

The Whig Senators having voted in the nega- 


tive—. ; 
Mr. HUNTINGTON called ‘cr a division. 
Mr. BENTON asked if the message of the Pre- 
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sident was not, by a vote of the Sevate yesterday, 
made the special order at 12 o’clock to-day, and 
if it did not come up as a matter of course? 

‘The CHAIR answered in the affirmative. 

Mr. BENTON. Then I move to proceed to the 
order of the day. . 

‘Mr. MANGUM szid it was necessary to dispose 
of the special order, the hour having arrived for 
taking it up. He therefore moved that the Senate 
should proceed to the consideration of the message 
of the President; which was agreed to. 

The Senate then proceeded to the order of the 
day, which was the reconsideration of the bill to 
chatter a Fiscal Bank, together with the Presi- 
dent’s objections thereto. 

Mr. MANGUM moved to postpone the conside- 
ration of the subject until to-morrow at twelve 
o’clock. 

Mr. BENTON called for the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered. 

He conceived the Constitution was imperative. 
He read from it the clause setting forth the pro- 
ceedings which shall take place in the event of a 
bill being returned to the House in which it origi- 
nated, without the President’s signature. There is 
clearly an imperative injunction that, when the bill 
shall have been returned with the President’s ob- 
jections, those objections shall be entered on the 
journal, and the House shali then proceed to recone 
sider the bill. No language can be plainer. As 
soon as the entry on the journal can be made, the 
reconsideration is to be proceeded with. Yesterday, 
it was agreed by the vote of the Senate that the re- 
consideration should proceed at 12 o'clock this 
morning-—time being allowed to make the en- 
try on the journal. The entry has been made: 
it is not proper that any thing should intervene be- 
tween that entry and the reconsideration: he (Mr. 
Benton) had felt no little surprise at tho land dis- 
tribunon bemg taken up this morning, under the 
circumstances, immediately after the morning busi- 
ness, and duriig a broken hour. It was proper 
that the business of the morning hour should go 
on the journal, but it was not proper that any of 
the general orders of the day should precede the 
special order of reconsideration of this bil, return- 
ed with objections by the President of the United 
States. It could not have eniered into his ima- 
Bination that it could be the design to postpone 
the reconsideration indefinitely. Yet it was plain 
that might be done by the course now pursued by 
the majority here. There is anan obvicus viola- 
tion of the order made yesterday, and then argued 
-to be the only constitutional course. Now, he had 
a right to insist on the same coastituticnal princi- 
ple to-day, that the gentleman opposite a.gued from 
yesterday. There is nothing shown that can au- 
thorize the departure proprosed from the constitu- 
tional course laid down so clearly. The words of 
the Constitution on this point are express and de- 
cisive; they are that the reconsideration shall pra- 
ceed when the objections are entered on the jour- 
nal, The entry is now complete. The next step 
then in order is the reconsideration: nothing else 
can be in order. It is not left to the decision of 
yeas and nays, for they are given to the Constitu- 
tion itself. ‘Fhat instrument is paramount, and it 
is in this particular imperative. The Senate can- 
not go into other business without a tctal disregard 
of the Constitution. i 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky observed that, per- 
sonally and individually, he had no wish for the 
postponement; but Senators around him had ex- 
pressed such a wish, and he was willing to acecde 
to their desire. As to the question of the Senate’s 
power to postpone, it was impossible to doubt. 
The Constitution did say the Senate should proceed 
to consider the President’s objections; but it did not 
say that the Senate must reconsider them in a 
minute, or in an hour, or in a day. Did it direct 
that the Senate must consider the objections, and 
decide upon them without adjournment? Had 
the body no discretion? Might they not graduate 
the time of postponement by the rela.ive impor- 
tance of the measure, and of the objeccions to i? 
Must they act upon it eo instanti? Not«t all. The 
Constitution directed that the Senate shai! proceed 
to consider the objections, and so it mest; but the 
mode and the time, especially the time in which it 


shall do this, was always left to the sound discre- 
tion of the body itself. -There was not the smallest 
constittiiional objection to the postponement; and 
if gentlemen went to precedents, they would find 
that on a former occasion, to which he had alluded 
yesterday, the President’s veto had been received 
on the 10:h of July, and it was not considered till 
the 13th, other business having intervened. 

The yeas and nays having been demanded and 
taken, the vote stood as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Dixon, Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, 
Ker, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, 
Porter, Prentiss, Presion, Rives, Simmons, Smith 
of Indiana, Seuthard, Tallmadge, White, and 
Woodbridge—29, >- 

© NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan. Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, 
Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, Se- 
vier, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Willams, 
Woodbury, Wright, and Young—21. 

So the Senate resolved to postpone the ecnside- 
ration of the veto on the Bank biil till 12 o’clock 
to-morrow. 

Mr. SMITH of Iaciana then moved to resume 
the consideration of the land bill. For the motion 
23, against it 21. 

So the bill was taken up. 

Mr. McROBERTS concluded his remarks, ob- 
serving that, if the Territories were included, he 
could not object to the District. His only object 
was to do justice to the Terri ories. 

Mr. TAPPAN spoke for some time, but being 
immediately under the gallery, the purpert ef his 
remarks was not distinctly understood by the Re- 
potters. 

Mir. BENTON said, as it was a general plunder, 
he was for lettirgall in. He despised the whole 
system, bat if it was to be forced on them, Missou- 
ri would not be so sordid as to seek to increase her 
share by diminishing that ef others. 

Mr. WOODBURY said he rose in consequence 
of a remark trom the gentleman from Maryiard, 
that tbe Territories had not helped to pay fer the 
public lands as much as the District of Columbia, 

[iere Mr. Merrick explained that the District 
wgs taken from contiguous States, as well as paid 
taxes under the tariff into. the public Treasury. ] 

Bat, sir, said Mr. W. were not mest of the peo- 
ple in the Territories emigrants from the vid Siaies 
—bone of their bone and flesh of their flesh? 

And are not we here, on this, as on other occa- 
ions, legislatinz for human beings, and not for 
Jand, or earth and rocks? Are not we looking, in 
distribution, to the welfare of the living, rather 
en to dead malter? to the mind—the soul? The 
people of the Territories need education as much 
as thove of tne District of Columbia, for whose 
education you provide in the bil Tae last is 
right. igo fora share to this District; bet, at the 
same time, I go also fora share to every nook in 
this vast continent where an American heart beats, 
oran American citizen needs assistance for im- 
proving himself and family by teaching, whether 
moral, literary, or religious. 

‘The people in the Perritories need this aid—if it 
be given to any under this bill—more than those 
inhabiting the old States, or this District. Ing these, 
more weaith exis's, and public institetions and fa- 
cilities for instruction are more matured aad ae- 
cessible to all. 

If the ‘Perritories are in nonage, or minors in 
cur great political family, as some bave argued, 
then they are fitter subjects for education—they 
needit more. If they cannot be treaied as Siates, 
from their small and sparse population, and 
hence cannot in form be represented here, and 
in ibe other House, they require, and should 
ceive, more irom us in substance. We should 
wok more afier them as liberal guardians, 
We are bound more to protect them, and to 
secure ikem every possible advantage as mo 
ral and accountable beings, consistent with their 

expose? condition. That very condition renders 

thea more destitute than we, of roade and ca- 
nals; more destitute-of schools and academies; 
more destitute of churches and public hospitals. 
i We, to be sure, grant something to them at times 


for ordinary expenses beyond what we do to the 
Siates, and henee we have given them no full share 
of the proceeds of the lands till they become 
States. But we grant to them usually nothing as 
Territories, for several of those important objects 
before enumerated. Tren why should we not ad- 
mit them to have at least 10 per cent. of te sales 
within their own limits, to relieve them, and to as- 
sist them in these important respects, as we let the 
new States have ii? 

The equiable right is as great. Their wants 
are greater. The usefulness of it is at least equal. 
The lawand the Constitution are stronger and clearer 
for gifts to the Territories than to the States; be- 
cauze the former are under our domestic protection 
and Ivgislation mere than the States. Wecan do 
for them what we cannot for the States. They may 
furnisi us with Presidents and Vice Presidents— 
Heads of Departments and Foreign Ministers— 
and how irrational, then, is it not to see to their 
education and improvement? 

But the President argues in his-message that this 
distribution is to aid several of the States in the 
paymeat of their debt: rather than for internal 
improvements or education. Then most conspi- 
cuously is one of the Ter: itories, Florida, more in 
debtand more in need than the neediest of the 
States, 

But there is another vight in the people of the 
Territories to our munificence-—-if any is implied 
in this distribution—not only equal, but even beyond 
that of many of the Siates. 

All the lands io be sold and divided within the 
limite of the States and Territories, are about two 
hundred and twenty millions. of acres. Of these 
near sixty-eight millions are in these three Terri- 
tories, and the money to be paid for most of them 
isto come from the sweat of the brow of their 
own citizens, Srould not they, then, receive a 
portion of the proceeds as well as the States? 

Again: the lend in two of these Territories, Flo- 
rida and Iowa, was purchased by the general funds 
in the Treasury; moit of them, then, are the fruits 
of the tarif. 

Those funds were also raised more from the 
middling and working classes, such as are the peo- 
ple of the Territories, than fromthe rich, They 
came from high duties on the great necessaries of 
life, such as salt, molasses, iron, sugar. These, 
alone, pay half cf all our present duties, and these 
are consumed in the Territories, and therefore the 
revenue from them paid there as muchas in the 
States. The citizens there helped thus to buy the 
very lands they till, first from France and Spain, 
and net by cessions fiom the other States, and 
then from the General Government, by their own 
private hard earning and economical savings. 

Again: this very money to be distributed comes, 
in part, from them. You are obliged to raise the 
whole amount of this very distribution (if made) 
from the tariff, end these hardy borderers in the 
Territories help to pay for it’ their proportion, as 
largely as in the States, because you have no sur- 
plus to give away. If, then, you give three mil- 
lions from land, when you can now, in any way, 
realize not over sixteen or seventeen millions with- 
out them, from duties, and you need twenty mil. 
lions fot expenses, you are obliged to raise from 
daties more by at least the three or four milliens 
you give away from lands. 

These additional duties are likewise lo beim- 
pesed chiefly on the necessaries of life, such as 
tez and coffee; and being consumed in“ the Terri- 
tories as weil as the States, the additional tax isfim- 
posed on the former, and paid by them as well 
as by the latter. Why then, let me repeat the 
inquiry again; why should not they, as well as the 
people of the new States, or of this District, par- 
licipate in some portion of tne distribution? Why, 
when they hot only in all possible ways, contri- 
bute to it, but expose their iron bodies, and brave 
breasts between ycu and the Indian tomahawk and 
war whoopen you frontier? Why, when they 
contribute nightly to protect your stursbers, and 
daily to secure your fields and villages from ra- 
pine, devastation, and butchery? i 

Bat, say the gentleman on the other sida, they 
will, ere long, be States, and then they may receive 
ashare. Butis that to provide for the present? 


anaana aaaea aaa aranna oS a maa imaa 
Does that relieve existing and pressing wants? Is 


that the language toa child, when he now wants 
and now asks bread, to give him a stone, till he be- 
comes an aduh? To refuse aid in education, and 
indebtedness, and improvements, now when most 


needed and most useful, because it can or may be 


bestowed at some future period when less wanted, 
is barbarous. Yes, not to, help a drowning man 
in the flood, but encumber him with aid alter he 
reaches the shore, is mockery and hard-hearted- 
ness, 

That is your liberality to your children and 
neighbors inthe Western wilderness. That is 
your kindness to wards under your guardiansip. 
They may, it is true, in time becomé States. But 
may not the District be retroceded to Maryland 
and Virginia, and also become parts of States? 
Even as soon as some of the Territories become 
States? Have they not asked it? Has it not been 
vindicated? Yet you give a share to its fashiona- 
ble, and in some respects deserving citizens, but 
not to the hardy pioneers of the Territories. Shame 
on such justice! 

The discussion was continued for some time by 
Mr. PRENTISS, Mr. CLAY of Alabama, and 
Mr. MERRICK. 

Tbe question was taken on Mr. Benron’s a- 
mendment, and decided in the negative as fol- 
JOWS: . 

YEAS-—Messrs. Allen,Benton, Calhoun, Clay of 
Alabama, Fulton, King, Linn, VicRoberts, Mouton, 
Nicholson, Pierce, Sevier, Tallmadge, Tappan, 
Walker, Woodbury, Wright and Young—17. 

NAYS—Messrs. Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Ber- 
rien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, 
Evans, Huntington, Ker, Mangum, Merrick, Mil- 
ler, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, Rives, 
Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Sturgeon, 
White and Weodbridge—26, 

Mr. SEVIER then moved to strike from the 9h 
section of the biil that clause which restricted the 
States from disposiug of auy lands so granted at 
a less price than $1 25 per acre. 

Mr. SMITH ot Indiana contended that it would 
be better to let the bill stand as it was. 

Mr. SEVIER ne it would be humbugging 
and bamboozling the States to restrict them in their 
sales, as a very large portion of the land, it was 
well known, would never bring that price, and he 
would ask the yeas and nays on that motion, 


The question having been taken, the vote stood 
as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Calhoun, Clay 
of Alabama, Fulton, King, Linn, McRoberts, 
Mouton, Sevier, Tappan, Walker, Woodbury, 
Wright and Young— 15. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay- 
ard, Berrien,Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Dixon, Evans, Graham, Hendersoa, Huntington, 
Ker, Mangum, Merrick, Milter, Morehead, Phelps, 
Porter, Prentiss, Rives, Simmons, Smith of Indi- 
ana, Sturgeon, Tallmadge, White, and Wood- 
bridge—27. 

Mr. SEVIER said he had another amendment 
to offer, though be did not anticipate a much bet- 
ter fate for it than the other; he could bat try it, 
however. The amendment was to strike from the 
Bih section the words “subject to entry at private 
sale,” so that the clause should read, “ that the 
lands shall be located in parcels, conformable to 
sectional divisions or subdivisions cf not les3 than 
320 acres, in any one location on any public 
land.” 

Mr. WALKER supported this amendment. 

Mr. TALLMADGE expressed the hope that the 
amendment would prevail, as it was reasonable in 
itself, 

"The question was taken on this amendment, and 
decided in the affirmative, as follews: i 

YE4AS—Messrs, Alen, Barrow, Benton, Cal- 
honn, Clay of Alabama, Dixon, Fulton, Hender- 
son, King, Lian, MeRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, 
Pierce, Porter, Rives, Sevier, Tailmadge, Tappan, 
Walker, Williams, Woodbridge, Wright, and 
Young—24. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bates, Bayard, Berrien, Clay 
of Kentucky, Clayton, Evans, Graham, Hun- 
tington, Ker, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, More. 
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head, Phelps, Prentiss, Preston, Smith of Indiana, 
and White—18. 

An amendment offered by Mr. PORTER, of a 
verbal character, simply changing the phraseolo- 
gy, was adopted. 

Another amendment offered by Mr. CLAY of 
Alabama was also adopted. 

Mr. BENTON then offered an amendment to 
strike out “10 per cent. to the new States,” and in- 
sert 123.” 

On this proposition a debate ensued, in which 
Messrs. CLAY of Alabama, SMITH of Indiana, 
HENDERSON, . WOODBRIDSE, WHITE, 
WALKER, and others participated. No ques- 
tion, however, was taken, f 

And the Senate then adjourned. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tursnay, August 17, 1841. 

The journal of yesterday having been read—¥ 

Mr. PROFFIT said he wished to make a privi- 
leged question. He moved to amehd the journal. 
The chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means had yesterday made a verbal report inimical 
to present action on the appropriation asked for by 
the Secretary of War, to carry into effect the treaty 
made with the Miami Indians of Indiana—a tresty 
of incalculable importance to the State of Indiana, 
The chairman had, as he (Mr. P.) thought, departed 
from the usual course, in not making a written re- 
port on a matter of such great interest. The chair- 
man had then stated that the Committee of Ways 
and Means had deeided that the appropriation 
could not be made at this session, a certain rule of 
the House prohibiting it. He (Mr. P.) wished that 
fact placed upon the journal. Fie wished ‘hs peo- 
ple of Indiana to understand bow their nearest and 
dearest interests were thrust aside. He did not 
even agree with the Committee of Ways and 
Means in its. conclusion, or their construction of 
the rule. At al! events, he wished the facts placed 
upon the journal as stated by Ibe chairman. 

The SPEAKER said he had been informed by 
the Clerk that it was not customary to give on the 
journal the reason for the action of the committee. 

Mr. PROFFIT would move, then, he said, that 
the chairman of ihe Comvilitee of Ways and Means 
[Mr. Finumorg] be requested to make a writen 
report, that his (Mr. P’s) constituents might know 
how it was that this treaty had been violated. 

The SPEAKER said the gentleman might move 
to recommit. 5 

But the Reporter did not understand such a mo- 
tion to have been submitted, nor any other action 
taken, 

On motion of Mr. FILLMORE, the Journal 
was so amended as to conform to the fact that the 
communication presented by him yesierday, in re- 
lation to the statue of Greenough, was referred to 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, and net to the Committee of Ways and 
Means, as therein stated. ; 

On leave given, Mr. TRIPLETT of Kentucky 
presented the petition of R. F. Keily and forty-one 
other citizens of Hopkinsville, &c. in favor of the 
passage ofa bankrupt Jaw. 

Also, the petition of J. M. Austen and twenty- 
five other citizens of Bater county, agaiust the pas- 
sage of a bankrupt law. 

Also, of G. Atkinson and sixty-two other citi 
zens of Henderson county, against the passage of 
a bankrupt law. 

Also, of John B. Frost and sixty-one other citi- 
zens of Hopkins city, against the passage of a bank- 
rupt law. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland on leave given, 
presented a petition from citizens of Boston, pray~ 
ing the appointment of a committee of investiga- 


the practical operation of the existing tariff laws. 

On moticn of Mr. K. the pstition was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. MATHIOT, on leave given, presented the 
proceedings of a public meeting of the Democracy 
of Licking county, in the State of Ohio, in strong 
opposition to the leading Whig measures, &c. 
Laid on the table. 

POST OFFICE CONTRACTORS. 


tion (as the Reporter understood) to inquire irto 


On leave given, Mr, BRIGGS, from the Com- | 


mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, reported 
a bill making appropriations for the Post Office 
Department. i ; E 
[This bill appropriates. the sum ot $497,657 to 
enable the Department “to meet its engagements 
and pay its debts.”] . : f 
The bill having been read twice by its tile, was 
referred, on motion of Mr. BRIGGS, to the Com- 
mittee ef the Whole on the state of the Union; and, 
together with the communication from the Post 
Office Department, was ordered to be printed...™: 
A message was received from the Senate, through 
A. Dixcens, esq. Secretary, informing this House 


‘that the Senate had passed the act further to extend 


the time for locating the Virginia military. land 
warrants and returning surveys thereof tothe Ge- 
neral Land Office. a : S 

And also informing the House that the Presi- 
dent of the United States bad officially notified the 
Senate that he had appro.ed and signed the bill:to 
repeal the act commonly known. as the Sab-Trea- 
sury law. ; 

BANKRUPT LAW. 

Mr. BARNARD offered the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That at 12 o’clock meridian this day, all debate 
in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union on Be- 
nate bill No. 3, entitled “An act to establish a uniform system 
of bankruptcy throughout the United States,” shall cease, and * 
the committee shall proceed to vote on any question, oT on 
any amendments then pending, and on all amendments that, 
may be offered, and shall then report said bill to the House; 
with such amendments as have been agreed io by the com- 
mittee: Provided, That the committee may report: said Dill to 
the House at an earlier hour 1f they think proper, ~ 

Mr. GRAHAM moved to amend the resolu- 
tion by subsiituting 2 o’clock for 12. : 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland moved to amend 
the amendment by striking out 2 o’clock of this 
day. and inserting 12 o’clock to-morrow, 

The amendment to the amendment was re- 
jected. : 

And the amendment, by ayes 50, noes not count- 
ed, was also rejected. : 

And then the resolution as originally offered was 
adopted. 

On motion of Mr. BARNARD, the House 
again resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
on the Siate of the Union, (Mr. Tritincuast, of 
Rhode Island, in the chair,) and resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill from the Senate to establish a 
uniform system of bankruptey throughout the 
United States. 

The pending question being on the -motion of 
Mr. Gorpon, of New York, to strike out the enact- 
ing clause of the bill. 

Mr. BARNARD (chairman of the Judiciary 
mittee) addressed the committee in reply to some 
of the arguments which had been urged in opposi- 
tion to the bill, concluding with a renewed and. 
most urgent appeal to the Hfouse no longer to 
withhold from the country this great measure of 
relief, emancipation, and justice. ` E 

Mr. SALTONSTALL addressed the committee 


| at length in support of this bil], and in reply to 


he various objections which had been urged 
against it. 

Mr. SPRIGG of Kentucky then took the floor, 
and in the brief space allotted him, opposed the 
bill with much earnestness. He wag called upon, 
he said, to lay the foundation stone of a system 
which he knew would not benefit, in any manner, 
the people he represented.. He was called upon to 
suspend the operation of the laws of his own State, 
and, indeed, to null.fy them, for the benefit of 
strangers to it in interest and feeling. Kentucky 
was the first State in the Union, and, in- 
deed, the first community in the world that abo~ 
lished imprisonment for debt; and yet, he proclaim- 
ed it with pride, that there was no country In the 
world where the obligation of conttacis was so 
strietly regarded, or where their performance was 
so easily enforced, His Yankee friends who could 
live on the ocean—live by getting fish, and live in 
every sort of way, pretended to tell him that their 
object was to east ihe manie af charity and buma- 
nity over these who were pressed down by misfor- 
tune; buthe knew their purpose full weti. He wished 
to God he had time to trace the whole bankrupt 
system from the time of Henry IV down to that of 
Henry the VIII, for he had read every statute 
that had been passed on that subject, and he knew 
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that’ bankrupt laws were designed, 
give relief to the debtor, but to give a. more effi- 
cient remedy to the creditor. “Did ‘not his: old 


friend Jonn Quincy Apams know this? We twice 


(said Mr. 8.) had a bankrapt system in-this coun- 
try——-first, when we were colonies dependent on 
‘Great Britain, and afterwards when a bankrupt 


bill was enacted in the time of the first Adams, who - 


was as honest a manas ever lived, and did not 
put his veto. upon: it when Congress passed it. 
This bill, he said, was not wanting in his State, for 
he’ repeated that there was: not a. country in the 
world where there was a better system fur the en- 
forcement of obligations than in Kentucky, and 
he could not consent to Jet his: Yankee friends 
make laws for her. He would ‘not consent for 
New York or Masrachusetts, which still tolerated 
impriscnment for debt, to legislate for Kentucky. 
He would ell the people of the West, that the ob- 
ject of this bill was to bring them under the sur- 
veillance of New York and New England. Pass 
this bill (said Mr. S.) and you will soon have the 
question raised whether this Government can re- 
lease men from the obligation of contracts—a 
principle that he never: could give his con- 
sentto. By this bill, a contract made in Ken- 
tucky “in good faith, might be annulled, if. the 
man who made it happened to owe a debt in 
New York and Boston. And all this (said 
Mr. 8.) comes from ibe land of steady habits. 
He thought the Yankees were the last men in the 
world who would ask the Government for relief. 
He thought they were pradent, industricus, and 
thrifty, and that they managed their affairs too 
well to be in want of the relief afforded by bank- 
rupt Jaws. Mr. 8S. here referred to the relief laws 
passed in Kentucky in times of unparalleled dis- 
tress—laws, he said, not to violate contract: or to 
relieve the debtor from his debts, but merely to 
suspend compulsory proceedings for two years; 
and yet the merchants cf the Atlantic Siates en- 
deavored, by the aid of the Federal courts, to set 
aside these laws, and subject the citizens of Ken- 
tucky to imprisonment. 

The CHAIR here interrupted Mr. S. and in- 
formed him that the hour had arrived when debate 
must cease. 

The hour of twelve having arrived, the commi!- 
tee, in pursuance of the order of the House of this 
morning, proceeded, without further debate, to vote 
on ue amendments pending, or that might be of- 
fered. 

The question was taken firiton the motion of 
Mr. Gonnen to strike out the enacting clause of the 
bill, and by ayes 79, noes 90, it was rejected. 

The first section of the bill being under considera- 
tion— 

Mr. ROOSEVELT moved to amend the same, 
by adding to the end thereof an additional proviso, 
“that no petition under this act shall be presented 
or filed before the 15th day of February next;” 
which amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CLIFFORD moved an amendment, that 


nothing contained in the biil should be construed to 


alter o. repeal any State law for the relief of in- 
solvent debtors, or to alter or repeal any such law 
exempting certain goods or chattels trom attach- 
ment, execation, or distress; which amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT offered to amend the section 
by inserting “that every corporation issuing notes 
or bills to be put in cireulation as money, and 
whieh, after the day of next, shall fail for 
thirty days to redeem such notes or bills according 
tenor and legal effect thereof, shall be deemed 
bankrupt.” Rejected by ayes 56, nces 80. 

Mr. RANDALL of Maryland moved to amend 
the bill in the thirty-eighth line, by inserting after 
ihe word “tenements” the words “rights or credits.” 
Rejected. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD moved to amend the bill 
in the forty-ninth bne by striking out the word 
“great,” and inserting “greaier distance than thirty 
miles.” Rejected. 

Mr: ROOSEVELT also moved several verbal 
oo to the section; all of which were re- 
jected. 

Mr. HOLMES moved to amend. the section by 
adding, as an additional proviso, “that nothing in 


“not to’: 
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ration, or be construed so as to impair the obliga- 
uon of contracts.” Rejected. 


And the second section being under considera- . 


tion— oe 
Mr. CLIFFORD moved to amend it, after the 
word “lien,” in the thirty-fifth line, by adding, the 


| following: “Except attacaments hereafter made.” 


Rejected. . 

The effect of the amendment would be to dis- 
solve attachments made after the passage of the 
ac’, and subject the whole property of the-debtor, 
not exempted by law, to a pro rata distribution; 
whereas, tne bill now allows one creditor io attach 
all the debtor’s property and retain it, if his claim 
is sufficient, and turns him over to the other credi- 
tors a bankrupt, stripped of all his means. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD moved to amend the sec- 
tion in the nineteenth line, by inserting “notice of 
the petition” in place of the words “more than two 
months.” Rejected. 

Mr. RANDALL moved to strike out the last 
words of the section, to wit: “and which are not 
inconsistent with the provisions of the second and 
fifth sections of this act.” Rejected. 

Mr. SPRIGG moved to amend the section by 
striking out the following proviso: i 

Provided, That the other party to any such dealings or 
transactions had no notice of a prior act of bankruptcy, or of 
the intention of the bankrupt to take the benefit of this act. 
And in case it shall be made to appear to the court, In the 
course of the proceedings in bankrupicy, that the bankrupt, his 
application being voluntary, has, subsequent to the first day of 
January last, or at any other time, in contemplation of the pas- 
sage of a bankrupt law, by assignment or ot] erwise, given or 
secured any preference to one creditor over another, he shall 
not receive a discharge unless the same be assented to by ama. 
jority in interest of those of his creditors who have not been so 
preferred. 

Rejected. 

Asd the third section being under considera- 
tion— . 

Mr. HUNT moved to amend it by inserting af- 
ter the word “children,” in the 35th line of the sec- 
tion, as follows: “And also the printed books of 
such bankrupt, not to exceed ia value, in any case, 
fifty dollars.” Rejected. 

Mr. RANDALL of Maryland moved an amend- 
ment, (not heard by the Reporter,) which was re- 
jected. 

And the fourth section being ander considera- 
tion— 

Mr. PAYNE of Alabama offered the following: 

“Provided, however, That this act shall not be so construed 
as to authorize the discharge of any person or persons who 
may be indebted to any one of the States, or to any bank, the 
capital of which is owned wholly, or in part, by a State, with- 
out the consent of such State, expressed by the Legislature 
thereof or in conformity with the laws of such State; nor shal} 
it be so construed ag to authorize the discharge of any princi- 
pal debtor, without the consentof his or her securities or en- 
dorsers, until such securities or endorsers, also, shall have been 
discharged or released from all liabilities on account of such 


securityship or endorsement, or shali have filed their consent, 
in writing, to such discharge.” 


Rejected. 
Amendments thereto were also offered by 
Messrs, RANDOLPH, FILLMORE, HOP- 


:KINS, UNDERWOOD, RANDALL of Mary- 
land, and BIRDSEYE, all of which were re- 
jected. 

Mr. PROWFIT moved to amend the section by 
inserting an additional proviso that no member of 
the present Congress shalt be entitled to the benefit 
of this act; which amendment, by ayes 69, noes 81, 
was rejected. 

Mr. LUNN proposed an addiiional section, to 
come in as section five, whieh was re} cied, 

And the fifth sestion being under considera- 
tion—— 

Several amendments were offered by Mr. HA- 
BERSHAM, which were rejected, 

And the sixth sectica being under considera- 
tion— 

The following amendment was proposed by Mr. 
LINN: 7 


“Add tothe 6th section, after the word ‘bankruptcy, in the 
23:1 line, as follows: “except that nothing in this act contained 
shall take from the courts of the several States, who would 
otherwise have jurisdiction of the subject matter, jurisdiction 
overall cases and controversies between such assignee and the 
crediter or creditors of the estate, or between such assignee and 
the debtor or debtors of the estate”? 


Rejected. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD also proposed an amend- 
ment to this section, which was rejected. 


this act contained shall have a retrospective ope- | 


. And the eighth’ section being under considera. 
tion— 

Several amendments were offered by Mr. 
BIRDSEYE, all of which was rejectéd. 

Mr. EASTMAN offered the fuliowing as a new 
section, to be numbered 16. which was rejected. 

“And be tt further enacted, ‘Ihat all corporations through- 
outthe i nited States shall be subject to provisions of this act 
in the same manner as individuals.” . 

Mr. LENN offered the ioliowing as a new section, 
to come in as section 17: ; i ‘ 

And be it further enacted, That nothing in this act contain- 
ed shall prevent any of the persons aforesaid, owing debta 
which shall have been created in consequence of a defalcation 
asa public officer, or as executor, administrator, guardian, or 
trustee, or while acting in any other fiduciary capacity, who 
shall, by and with the consent, in writing, of the creditor or cre- 
ditors to whom such debts are owing, present his petition ag 
aloresaid, from.obtaining the discharge from his debts as afore. 
said: Provided, nevertheless, that such creditor or creditors, on 
proving their debts as aforesaid, shall receive a distributive 
share of the estate of such bankrupt; and provided also, that 
the effect of the discharge in the cases provided for in this sec- 
tion, shall only extend to discharge the persons so applying 
from debts other than such as he shall owe in such fiduciary ca. 
pacity as aforesaid, . 

Rejected. : 

And the 17th section being under. considera- 
tion— 

Mr. BARNARD moved to amend it so as to pro- 
vide that the bill shall take effect on the lst of 
February, 1842, instead of the 1st of November, 
1841. ` 

Mr. MAXWELL moved to amend the amend. 
ment by substituting the Ist day of March for the 
Ist day of February. Rejected. 

And the amendment of Mr. Barnarp was then 


agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. ADAMS, the words “and not 
sooner” were struck out of the said section, 

Some further amendments were offered by 
Messrs. ROOSEVELT, BiIRDSEYE, and RAN- 
DALL of Maryland; all which were rejected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Maryland offered the fol- 
lowing as a substitute for the bill: 


“Strike out all after the enacting clause, and insert the follow- 
ing: That every person seeking the benefit of this law, who 
shall make application therefor to the district court of the 
United States, tor the State or District in which such person 
shall have resided when he last obtained, or shall obtain, under 
the Jaws of a State or Territory of the United States, a personal 
release as an insolvent debtor, shall be deemed bankrupt; and 
he may, on hearing of said application, be so decjared, and be 
freely and fully discharged from all his debts, contracts, and 
engagements that existed at the time of his obtaining such per- 
sonal release: Provided, That it shall appear, to the satisfac- 
tion of said court, that he shall have given notice, for at least 
three months next before the time of making such such ap: 
plication, of his intention to apply far the benefit of thig law, 
which notice shal! be published in two newspapers that publish 
the laws of the United States, printed at or nearest to the cit: 
ortown where the said court may be held; and, also, that he 
shall have exhibited on file, in said court, for the same length 
of time previous to said hearing, an official certificate of his 
final discharge as an insolvent debtor under the laws of the 
State or Territory in which he resided, or shall reside, at the 
time of such discharge, together with duly certified copies of 
the inventory or scheduleof his assets, andof his debts and 
liabilities, to which such discharge refers, or may have relation, 
and an official copy of the bond of the trustee or assignee of 
said insolvent debtor. 

“And be it further enacted, Thatif there shall have been 
filed in said court, for the space of thirty days next before the 
time of the hearing of said application for the benefit of this 
law, any allegations made under oath orsolemn affirmation of a 
creditor or creditors, charging said applicant, notwithstanding 
the prima facie evidence exhibited in his behalf as aforesaid, 
with having committed fraud, or a wilful concealment of pro- 
perty, or any undue preference of creditors, the said allegations 
shall be first heard, and be determined either by the said court 
summarily, or by a jury which the said courtshall cause wo be 
summoned for that purpose, at the option of the bankrupt; and 
ifit shall appear, to the satisfaction of said court, or of ‘said 
jury, ws the case may be, that the said bankrupt has been guilty 
of fraud, wilful concealment of his property, or any unlawful 
preference, to the injury of his creditors, he shall be deprived 
of all the benefit of his act; but if no allegations shall have been 
filed as aforesaid, or ifthe determination ofsaid courtor jury 
shallbe in favor of said bankrupt. then it shall be the duty of 
the said court to decree a free and full discharge of all his debts, 
contracts, and engagements up lo the time ef his personal re- 
lease as aforesaid, or discharge as an insolvent debtor; and a cer- 
tificate thereof sha)! be granted by said court, which certificate 
shallor may at all times be pleaded as a complete bar to all 
suits brought, or to be brought, against said bankrupt, on ac- 
count ofsaid debts, contracts, or engagements, in any court 
whatever.” 


Rejected. 

After which, on motion of Mr. BARNARD, the 
committee rose and reported the bill, with the only 
amendment made, to the House. 

And the question being on concurring in that 
amendment, which provides that the bill should 
not go into effect until the ist day of February 
nexta 

Mr. CLIFFORD renewed the amendment of- 
fered by him in Committee of the Whole, and there 


aaen waina Be 


“rejected; offering it now as an amendment to the 


amendment of Mr. BARNARD. 
Was in the following words: 
<“ Provided, further, That nothing in this act contained shall 
be construed to alter or repeal ‘any state law for the retief of 
insolvent debtors, or to alter or repeal any such law exempt- 


ing certain goods or chattels from attachment, execution, or dis- 
ress, 


Mr. BARNARD moved the previcus question. 

And there was a second. . 
“And the main question was-ordered, (being first 
on the amendment to the amendment ) 

“Mr. CLIFFORD asked the yeas and nays, 
i pien were ordered, and, being taken, were as fol- 

Ows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Arrington, Atherton, Banks, 
Barton, Birdsbye, Botts, Bowne, Boyd, Aaron V. 
Brown, Burke, Burnell, William Butler, Was. 
O. Butler, Green W. Caldwell, P. C: Caldwell, J. 
Campbell, William B. Campbell, Cary, Chapman, 
Ci:fford, Clinton, Coles, Cross, Daniel, Richard D. 
Davis, J. B. Dawson, Dean, Deberry, Doan, Doig, 
Eastman, J. C. Edwards, Egbert, J. G. Floyd, 
©. A. Floyd, Fornance, T. F. Foster, Gerry, Gog- 
gin, William O. Goode, Gorden, Graham, Green, 
Gustine, Harris, Hastings, Hays, Hoimes, Hop- 
kins, Houck, Houston, Hubard, Hunter, Jack, 
Cave Johnson, J. W. Jones, Keim, Andrew Ken- 
nedy, Lewis, Littlefield, A. McClellan, R. Mc- 
Clellan, McKay, Mallory, Marchand, Mathews, 
Mattocks, Medill, Miller, Newhard, Parmenter, 
Payne, Pickens, Plumer, Pope, Proffit, A. Ran- 
dall, Reding, Rencber, Riggs, Rogers, Rastell, 
Sanford, Saunders, Shaw, Shepperd, Snyder, Sol- 
Jers, Sprigg, Steenrod, Summers, Sweney, Turney, 
Wallace, Watterson, Weller, James W. Wil- 
liams, C. H. Williams, and Wise—99. 

NAYS— Messrs. Adams, Allen, L W. An 
drews, S. J. Andrews, Arnold, Aycrigg, Babeoek, 

- Baker, Barnard, Black, Blair, Boardman, Borden, 
` Briggs, Brockway, Bronson, Milton Brown, Je- 
yemiah Bown, Calhoun, T. J. Campbell, Childs, 
Chittenden, Joha ©. Clark, S. N. Clark, Cowen, 
Cranston, Cravens, John Edwards, Everett, Fes- 
‘senden, Fillmore, Gamble,- Greig, Habersham, 
Hall, Halsted, Henry, Howard, Hudson, Hans, 
Ingersoll, James Ervin, Wm. W. Irwin, James, 
Johna P. Kennedy, King, Lane, Linn, Fhomas F, 
Marshall, Mathiot, Maxwell, Maynard, Meri- 
wether, Moore, Morgan, Morrow, Nisbet, Osborne, 
Owsley, Pearce, Pendleton, Powell, Ramsey, B. 
Randall, Rhett, Ridgway, Rodney, Roosevelt, Sal- 
tonstall, Sergeant, Simonton, Slade, Smith, Stan- 
ly, Stratton, Stuart, Taliaferro, Jobn B. Thomp- 
son, R. W. Thompson, Tillinghast, Toland, Tom- 
linson, Triplett, Van Rensselaer, Ward, Warren, 
Edward D. White, J.-L. White, Thomas W. 
Williams, J. L. Williams, Winthrop, Yorke, A. 
Young, and J. Young—g6. 

So the amendment to the amendment was agreed 
to. 

And the question recurring on agrecing to the 
amendment as amended— 

Mr. UNDER WOOD (for the purpose, he said, 
of testing the sense of the House whether this bill 
should be laid over to the next session or not) 
moved to lay the bill and amendments on the 
table. ; 

Mr. WELLER asked the yeas az.d nays, which 
were ordered, and, being taken, were as fol- 
lows: 


YEAS—~Messrs. L. W. Andrews, Arrington, 
Atherton, Banks, Barton, Bidlack, Birdseye, B tts, 
Bowne, Boyd, Azron V, Brown, Charles Brown, 
Burke, William Butler, William O. Batler, Green 
W. Caldwell, F. ©. Caldwell, Joha Campbell, 
William B. Campbell, Thomas J. Campbell, Cary, 
Chapman, Clifford, Clinton, Coles, Cross, Daniel, 
R. D. Davis, John B. Dawson, Dean, Doan, 
Doig, Eastman, Jo C. Edwards, Egbert, Ferris, 
J. Q. Floyd, Chas. A. Floyd, Fornaace, Thomas 
F. Foster, Gamble, Gentry, Gerry, Gilmer, Gog- 
gin, W. 0. Godde,Gordon, Graham, Green, Gus- 
tine, Harris, J. Hastings, Hays, Holmes, Hop- 
kins, Houck, Houston, Hubard, Hunter, Inger- 
soll, Jack, Cave Johnson, J. W. Jones, Keim, 
A. Kennedy, Lewis, Littlefield, A. McClellan, 
Robert McClellan, MeKay, Mallory, Marchand, 
Thomas F. Marshall, Mathews, Mattocks, Me- 
dill, Miller, Newhard, Owsley, Parmenter, Payne, 


Mr. C's proposition 


Pickens, Pope, Profit, Ramsay, Alexander Ran- 
gall, Reding, Rencher, Rbet, Rigas, Rogers, 
Saunders, Shaw, Shepperd, Shieids, Sayder,Spricg, 
Steenrod, S:uart,Semmers, Sweney, Triplet, Tur- 
ney, Underwood, Wallace, Waterson, Weller, 
Westbro: k, J. W. Williams, and Wise—110. 

NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Allen, Sherlock. J. 
Andrews, Arnold, Aycrigg, Babcock, Baker, Bar- 
nard, Biack, Biair, Boardman, Borden, Briggs, 
Brockway, Brorson, Milton Brown, Jeremiah 
Brown, Burnell, Calhoun, Caruihers, Childs, 
Chittenden, John ©. Clark, Staley N. Clarke, 
Cowen, Cranston, Cravens, Cushing, Wm. C. 
Dawson, Deberry, John Edwards, Evereit, Fes- 
senden, Fillmore, A. Lawrence, Fo.ter, Greig, 
Habersham, Hali, Halsted, Henry, Howard, Hud- 
son, Hunt, James Irvin, Wm. W. Irwin, James, 
I.D Jones, J. P. Kennedy, King, Lane, Linn, 
Samson Mason, Mathiot, Maxwell, Mavnaid, 
Meriwether, Moore, Morgan, Morrow, Nisbet, 
Osborne, Pendieton, Plumer, Powel, Benjamin 
Randall, Randolph, Ridgway, Rodney, Roosevelt, 
Russel], Saltonstal:, Sanford, Sergeant, Simonton, 
Slade, Smith, Sollers, Stanly, Srattun, John B. 
Thompson, Richard. Thompson, Tillinghast, 
Toland, Tomlinson, Van Rensselaer, Ward, War- 
rea, Edward D. White, J. L. White, Thomas W. 
Williams, Lewis Wiliams, Christopher H. Wil- 
liams, Joseph L. Williams, Winthrop, Wood, 
Yorke, Augustus Young, and J. bn Young—97. 

So the bill and amendments were liid on the table. 

And, on motion of Mr. HOLMES, 

The House adjourned. 


IN SENATE, 
Wrepnespay, August 18, 1841. 

The CHAIR laid before the Sena'e a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Treasury, cover- 
ing a report from the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, made in compliance wich a re olution 
of the 12-5 instant calling for the number of addi- 
tional clerks appointed to the Laud Office since the 
4ih of March last, with the salaries received, &c. 
Ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. CLAY presented a memorial froma the ma- 
neufacturers of chemical and dye stuffs, asking that 
cremor tartar may be admitted free of duty. Laid 
on the tabie and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. KER, from the Commitiee on the Judiciary, 
reported ithe amendments made by the House to 
the bill to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the taking the 6:h census,” wita a recommen- 
dation that they be conearred in. 

Mr. K. moved thai the amendments be then con- 
sidered; which motion was agreed to. 

The amendments relate to the printing of 20,000 
copies of the census returns, and binding ihe same 
in some cheap and substantial manner, provided 
thal the cost do not exceed fifty cents per copy; and 
providing also for the taking of returns of Montgu- 
mery county, in Maryland, aud adding the same 
to the enumeration of the State of Maryland. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama objected to the amend- 
ments. If he mistook not, there was a proposition 
to alter the number of copies lo a very great 
amount, What were already printed would, he 
thought, be sufficient. According to the rate fixed 
for distribution among tbe States, whatcame to the 
share of Alabama would be enongh for all practi- 
cal purposes. With regard to the fifty cents per 
copy for binding, he thought no price should be 
set, as, however much cheaper the work might be 
done, it would never be fixed at a jess rete than 
that mentioned. 

Mr. CLAYTON understcod the bill to provide 
for the binding of the copies of the census, which 
would be of Lille use except substantially though 
plainly bound. 

Mr. CALHOUN insisted there was a propo- 
sition to print exira copies, or his ears had de- 
ecived him, and calied for the reading of the 
amendments. . 

The amendments having been read, Mr, CLAY- 


“FON moved to recommit the bill; which motion 


was agreed to. 
On motion of Mr. BEN TON, 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to 
inform the senate what amount of public laods are now survey- 
ed and prepared for market, and which have not yet been adver- 
tised for sale; also, what amount of public Jands have beenad- 


vertised for sale since the 4th day of March last; also, what 
amounts of Jand have been heretofore advertised jor saleby 
proclamations issued from March to August, inclusive, duriag 
the last four years. ie (ia 
Mr. WRIGAT submited the following: 
Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs be instruct. 
ed to inquire into the expediency of providing by law forthe 
appointment of the commissioned officers employed in ihe re- 
venue cutter service of the United Siates by the President‘and - 
Senate in the same manner that commissioned officere; in the 
nival service of the United States arë appointed; and also of 
prescribing by law ajust and proper yank as between thém'and 
the officers of the Navy when boih are employed together'upon 
the same service; and, that the committee report. by bill or 
otherwise at the next session of Congress. ` 
Mr. WOODBURY sobmited the following, 
which was ordered to lie on the table’ and be 
printed: ; A 
Resolved, That the Committee for the District of Colum- 
bia be instructed to inquire into the extent and character of 
the disturbances in the galleries of the Senate.on two occa- 
sions atthe present extra session—one ‘on the final passage of 
the bil fora Fiscal Bank of the United States, and one onthe 
reading of the Veto of the-said biil; and that they report whe- 
ther any, and what, further legislation may be necessary to pre- 
vent or punish similar interruptions, of the public business 


hereafter : ates ee 

Also, that the said committee inquire and report in respect to 
the disturbances at or near the Presidents House on the night 
ensuing the said veto; the description and object thereof; the 
number and names of the persons concerned in them, so far as 
can be ascertained; the punishment, if any, to which they have 
been subjected by the civil authorities for a breach ofthe public 
peace, or for riotous and tumultuous behavior on that occasion; 
and to recommend any additional measures, ofa lesislative cha- 
racter or otherwise, which may, in their opinion, be proper for 
the protection of the different branches of the General, Govern- 
ment from violent molestation, disturbance, and interruption, 
while engaged in the discharge of their public duties in the city 
of Washington. And said committee is hereby authorized to 
seml for persons and papers. = 

The CHAIR announced the order of the day. 

Mr. CALHOUN hoped they would not proceed 
with the order of the day; there was but little more 
than an hour before they would heve to proceed’ to` 
the consideration of the special order, being the 
bank bill and the accompanying veto message. 
He thonght the land bill a measure of too much 
magnitude to proeced with at short intervals; he 
wouid, therefore, move to lay it on the table, and 
proceed to the small business on the docket. 

Mr. MANGUM asked the yeas and nays. 

Mr. WOODBURY inquired if there was any 
other business before the Senate ? a 

The CHAIR answered there was not. 

Mr. KING said there were certainly several 
matters on the table which ought to be taken up. 
There was the bill to extend the time for issuing 
military bounty Jand warrants. 

The yeas and nays were withdrawn, and the land 
bill passed over by common consent. . 

The bill extending the time for issuing military 
bounty land warrants was then taken up. 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana proceeded to make 
some explanations of the object of the measure. 
He said it was simply to enable those persons who 
had proved themselves entitled to the warrants, to 
obtain them, the time for issuing them being lmit- 
ed in the law, and having expired. 

Mr. CLAY ot Alabama, after some remarks as 
to the impropriety of considering the subject at the 
present time, moved to lay the whole matter on 
the table tili the wext session. 

Mr. BENTON said, fifty-six years ago this bu- 
siness began, and ithas been geting worse and 
worse every day, the time being from time to time 
exiended by months till 1805, when Congress found 
it would be whipped, and concluded to go by indi- 
viduals. Finding that wonld not do, Congress af- 
terwards fell on the plan of going by quantity; and 
from time to time that-has been increased, all of 
whieh he attributed to the negotiability of the war- 
rants, members of Congress who contributed to 
pass the bills, figuring largely in the traffic. . 

hr. SMITH had no feeling in relation to. this 
subject, but to discharge bis duty as chairman of 
the committee, bv which the bill was rejected. He 
explained at some length the necessity for its pas- 
sage, and referred to a letter received from the 
War Department in explanation. ae f 

Mr. PIERCE opposed the passage ofthe bill. 
He said if the limitation originally fixed had been 
adhered to, more justice would have been aitained 
than by the extension. The claims were not found 
in the hands of the families of the soldiers, but ia 
the hands of speculators, and were, almost in eye- 
ry instance, fraudulent. 

Mr. McROBERTS said that for all good and va~ 
lid claims that might yet be outstanding and ‘une 
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satisfied, if there were any, he would most willing- 
ly make provision. But he said he could not con- 
Sent to vote fora law in general terms, like the 
one under consideration, without our knowing the 
extent of its operations; it was under these general 
laws that frauds were committed upon the Go- 
vernment. He said if the committee would report 
a bill setting forth the names of those entitled, the 
prc of being made to the committee, he would vote 
for it—it was the only way to avoid imposition. 

A great error, and one for which the Govern- 
ment has paid dearly, is, that Congress had of late 
years permitted these claims to be assignable. It 
Was not so originally. Mr. McRosents here took 
up a volume of the land laws, and read various 
passages; among which was an ordinance of Sep- 
tember 20th, 1776, which provided “that Congress 
will not grant lands to any person or persons 
claiming under the assignment of an officer or sol- 
dier.” He also readfrom an ordinance of Con- 
gress of July, 1788, directing toe Secretary of 
War to issue warrants for bounties of land to the 
several officers and soldiers of the late continental 
army, who might be entitled to the same. He 
also read from an aet of 1802, which directed the 
Secretary of War to issue warrants for military 
bounty lands to the two hundred and fifty-four 
persons who have produced satisfactory evidence 
to substantiate their claims, &c. Mr. McRoxerrs 
said these acts showed the wisdom of the original 
legislation upon the subject. It refused to recog- 
nise an‘assignment, and the grants were made to 
the particular persons who had beforehand pro- 
duced sufficient proof that they were entitled. ‘The 
time for issuing and locating these military land 
warrants, had been extended from year to year for 
more than halfa certury. He thought it was time 
to pause; he believed the safe mode for the 
future would be to make no grant utless specially 
examined and reported vpon by a committee. 
Under laws passed a few years ago, these land 
warrants were convertible into sciip, which was 
made receivable for public lands. Scrip answer- 
ed every purpose of money, and this one consi- 
deration multiplied ih: temptations to obtain these 
land warrants by unfair means. [think sir, after 
a period of nearly sixty years, we should regard 
with jealousy these claims, and aliow thore only 
which are exiablished by full proof; and the act of 
Congress allowing such claims, should specify the 
particular persous or their heirs. 

Sir, allow me to call the attention of this Senate, 
to instances of degeption, which were attempted 
only a year ago, by which to obtain large 
grants of public land. Al that time my position as 
solicitor of the General Laud Office, made it my 
duty to examine and report npon claims to 
land, forwarded through the General Land Office 
to Congress, tor confirmation. At ons time, sir, 
I received a large namber of claims, I think two 
hundred, and for tracts from one hundred to ten 
thousand acres; they were examined and a report 
made, and which the Secretary of the Treasury 
transmitted to the Elouse of Representatives. And 
what, sir, do you suppose the investigation of these 
claims diselosed? Why, sir, thata large number 
of them had been presented between twenty ard 
forty years ago, had been iavestigated and reject- 
ed by committees of Congress, or by commission- 
ers appointed to examine therm. And after the 
generation of men fad passed away, who had re- 
jected these illegal claims, they were revive! and 
brought forward, and many of them allowed by the 
district land officers, they net having access to the 
records of former decisions, which we have here, 
Further, in the two hundred claims referred to, 
there were found upwards of fifty which 
were forged in the names of the Spanish 
Governors of Louisiana, when that ‘Perrito- 
ry belonged to Spain. At the General Land 
Office, most fortunately, there is the means of de- 
tecting counterfeits. Ft was by this, that property 
worth hundreds of thousands of dollars, wassaved 
to the people of the United States, 

But, sir, there was one development made ia the 
investigations of those claims that ] must mention 
to the Senate, because it shows the danger of fraud, 
and therefore the great case which should be ex 
ercised in legislating upon the ancient land claims. 


You are aware that the writing paper used in the 
Spanish provinces, forty years ago, was very dif- 
ferent from that now now in use. The authors of 
these frauds, therefore, found it necessary to have 
Spanish paper. Yes, sir, they must have Spanish 
paper; and that, too, withthe old water marks of 
1789,-98,-91, and 92. For this” purpose, they 
obtained a few sheets of Spanish paper, and took it 
to a paper maker on the Ohio river, who, for fifty 
dollars, made them a ream of real, genuine Spanish 
paper; and that, too, bearing the water marks of the 
years I have named. It was upon this paper that 
the spurious deeds were written.- Fortunately the 
General Land Office had a few sheets of the same 
ream, and it was one of the means of detecting 
the imposition and frauds I have been noticing. 

These things should admonish us to use all pro- 
percaution in acting upon these ancient claims 
connected with the public lands. Iwill vote for 
any claim that is clearly made out, but I cannot 
consent torvote for a law that may be so readily 
abused, and which may open the door to imposi- 
tion and fraud. 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana replied; and the bill was 
passed over informally, and the letter received 
from Mr. Gordon, of the Bounty Land Office, or- 
dered to be printed. ` 

The hour of twelve having arrived, the 
President proclaimed the order of the day, 
which was the consideration ot the objections of the 
President of the United States to the bill chartering 
a Fiscal Bank. 

[The galleries and lobbies were crowded, in ex- 
pectation of the debate which had been antici- 

ated, 

Mr. BERRIEN rose and eaid that, under a sense 
of duty, te was induced to move that the conside- 
ration of the Executive message accompanying the 
return to the Senate of the bill to establish a Fiscal 
Bank be further postponed until to-morrow, 12 
o'clock, 


Mr. CALHOUN said he did hope that the con- 
sideration would not be potsponed. He did not, 
indeed, insist that the Constitution required that 
the Senate should proceed to such consideration 
immediately. 
lowed; but it was due to the Chief Magistrate and 
to the Senate that a longer postponement should 
not be permitted. The Presidents message con- 
taining his objections to the bill had now been in 
possession of the Senate and on the tables of mem- 
bers for two days. Surely there had been suffi- 
cient time te reflect upon it; yet now it was pro- 
posed still longer to defer action upon it. He 
asked the honorable Senator to assign some reason 
tor the prodosed delay. 

Mr. BERRUEN replied, that when the Senator 
from South Carolina conceded that there was no 
immediat? constitutional necessity for taking up 


the message, h» coneeeed ail that wasnecessary to | 


cover the motion. When the Senator expressed 


his personal conviction that time enough had been | 


allowed for reflection on the message, he expressed 
what. would no doubt regulate his personal con- 
dust; but when Mr. B, stated that, under a sense 
of duty, he had asked for further time, he had 
stated his own conviction in regard to the course 
which ought to be pursued. Senators would decide 
for themsglves which opinicn was to prevail. 

Mr. CALHOUN rejoined, Fhe Senator had 
admitted that the considerations on which he had 
come to the conclusion mentioned were confined 
to his own breast; and, if so, how were other gen- 
tlemen to judge of their foree? Were the motives 
such as could not be publicly looked ai? Were 


they founded on movements external to that cham- | 


ber? It was certain'y due to the Senate that a rea- 
son be given; it was quite novel to refuse; some rea- 


son was always given; he had never known it to be | 


otherwise. 


Mr. BERRIEN said that the Senator was at li- 
beriy io suggest whatever he might think proper; 


bat that should not conciude Mr. B, as kaving | 


made a motion’ here for reasons which he could 
not disclose. He submitted to the Senate 
there were, upon the face of the paper itself, am- 
pie reasons, from the importance of its subject mat- 
ter, why it should be maturely considered. If the 


A reasonable time onght to beal- | 


that į 


and must 20 together or fall together. 


Senator thought otherwise, he would, of course, ree 
sist the motion to postpone. 

Mr CALHOUN said that, as this was a very ex- 
traordinary motion, the voles of Senators upon it 
ought to be recorded; he would, therefore, demand 
the yeas and nays. : 

They were ordered accordingly, and stood as 
follows: 

YEaS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Dixon, Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntiogton, 
Ker, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, 
Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Simmons, Smith 
ef Indana, Southard, Tallmadge, White, and 
Woodbridge—29. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houx, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, 
Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, 
Sevier, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Williams, 
Woodbury, Wright, aad Young—2l. 

So the: consideration of the message was post- 
poned till to morrow, at 12 o’clock. 

The Senate then proceeded to the consideration 
of the general order, being the distribution and pre- 
emption bill. 

The amendment of Mr. Benton was still pend- 
ing, viz: to strike out ten per cent, to the new 
States, and insert twelve and a half. 

The question was taken on this amendment with- 
out further debate, and decided in the negative, as 
follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Clay of Alaba- 
ma, Fulton, Linn; McRoberts, Mouton, Porter, 
Sevier, Tallmadge, Tappan, Walker, Wood- 
bridge, and Young—~14. 

WAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
Berrien, Buchanan, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Dixon, Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, 
Ker, Masgum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Ni- 
cholson, Phelps, Prentiss, Simmons, Smith of In- 
diana, Sturgeon, White, and Williams—27. 

Mr. FULTON then moved to amend the bill so 
that the disiribution of the nett proceeds of the 
public lands should be in accordance with the re- 
preseniation of the several Siates in Congress, 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana said the amendment 
would change the principle on which the bill was 
placed. What would they do, under this amend- 
ment, with the Disiriet of Columbia and the Terri- 
tories, which had no Senators? He contended that 
the bill, as it now stood, gave equal justice to the 
new Stales, and hoped the amendment would not 
be adopted. 

Messrs. BENTON and WALKER briefly advo- 
cated the amendment. It was peculiarly proper 
that the apportionment should be made acoording 
to the representation of the States bere. It would 
benefit eighteen States, while it would, m some de- 
gree, diminish the shares of the other larger States, 
and mete out justice to all. 

Mr. WHITE opposed the amendment. The 
bill proposed the distribution according to the re- 
spective population, and on the same principle as 
direct taxation would be levied. The amendment 
seemed to have an appearance of plausibility on 
its face; bat the provisions of the bill were strictly 
equal. He thought the bill had been under consi- 
deration a sulficient time. Amendments were now 
offered of the same principle as bad been rejected, 
and they should now proceed to voting, rather 
than furiher discussion. The session had been 
prolonged nearly to the extent of endurance, and he 
hoped, as well as believed, that the bill would pass, 
and it would not pass alone, but be accompanied 
by other measures. 

Mr. BENTON thanked the Senator from Indi- 
ana for this avowal; it was a confirmation of what 
he well knew before—ihat measures, at this extra- 
ordinary session, were not passed or rejected upon 
their meriis, but made to depend one upon another, 
and the whole upon a third! It was all bargain 
and sale. All was conglomerated into cne mass, 
This was 
the decree out cf doors. When the sun dips below 
the horizon, the fate of the measure is decided; a 
bundle are tied together; and, while one goes ahead 
as a bait, another is held back asa rod. And does 
not this extend to other measures besides bills? 
Here Mr. B. by his looks and manner, evidently 
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alluded tu the batch of postponed Abolition nomi- 
nations; and went on to dilate at Jarge upon the 
enormity of the principle upon which measures were 
got. through—bills passed-—delayed—taken up— 
laid down——flattered with a passage, or threatened 
with rejection—~just as the faie of the other mea- 
sures seemed good or bad. Mr. B. anderstood 
that a Bank was now to be chartered, and remind- 
ed his friends that he bad warned them to look to 
the repeal, and not to the veto—iha: it was now 
avowed that things which cannot go per se can go 
inter alia! 


Mr. CLAY of Alabama said that they had had 
a lecture on the consumption of time; and had been 
told by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Waite] that 
the minority ought to withdra v, and lei the Whigs 
proceed in thelr own way. The Senator said that 
those who offered amend:nenis did so for the pur- 
pose of killing time. Now, he would ask for the 
grounds upon which the assertion was predicated, 
and why it bad been made? 


Mr. WHITE did not say what the Senator im- 
puted to him. His remark was, tbat Senators 
again moved amendments afier an expression of 
the Senate had been elicited upon them. 


Mr. CLAY of Alabama said that they had done 
no such thing, acd had not even made at attempt to 
doso. As fer himself, te had submitted no amend- 
ment which he did not think consistent with the duty 
which he owed to hiv own State, as well as to the 
Union, and none of his friends had submitted pro- 
positions to consume time. They knew perfecily 
well that that was not the way to defeat the mea- 
sure, and that if it could not be done by appealing 
to the sense of justice of those who supported the 
bill, it coald not be done at all. The Senator 
from Yndi.na had said that this was like a revenue 
bill, which had been reported to the House, and 
therefore they ought not to amand it, but le: it pass 
as it was. Now he would like to know where the 
Senator got this idea. Had they come to this, that 
the services of the Senate coald be dispensed with 
in these matters? Were they to be deprived of 
the right of modifying a bill whenever they might 
think it proper, and be compelled to take it for 
granted that all was righi? He was not prepared 
to swallow dostrines of this kind, nor was he 
prepared to take the Senator’s word that minori- 
ties should submit, and that, therefore, the mi- 
nority in this chamber should submit. Did 
the Senator mean that this bill should pass in 
connection with other measures, and that, because 
a party, being a majority, metia secret, and de- 
bated the constiiutionality of measures, and deter- 
mined that all modifications should be rejected, 
that they were to sit in quietly their places and 
wait for gentlemen to do that which they had 
agreed upon in secret? The Sena‘or had said that 
the majority would pass, not only this, bat other 
measures, ihe Bank bill and ail, and had intimated 
that opposition was in vain, and that, like good 
natured fellows, the minority should submit ard be 
quiet. Bathe was not prepared to conform to the 
course prescrited for him, and he would, when- 
ever it shouid be proper, assert the rights of his 
constituents and of the States, and would at all 
times be prepared to defend them.  Befere he 
took his seat, he would express hope that ihe 
amendment which had been offered by the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas would be adopted. 


Mr. CLAY of Kentucky concurred ia one idea 
of the Senator froin Indiana, most decidedly, and 
he entreated Senators, on all sides of the House, 
to consider it—he aliuded to the desire that this 
bili should be brought to a close, whatever might 
be the result, it had been so long before them. 
There laid behind it another important measure, 
with which the honor and character of ine country 
were most immediately connected, and which be 
hoped would be taken up, and passed immediate'y, 
after the decision of the bill now before them. He 
alluded to the measure, which it was necessary to 
adopt this sess:on; otherwise, before the middie of 
December next, the Government and the country 
would be “‘aground,” unless they resorted to some 
other loan bills. He hoped, therefore, that they 
would proceed with the bill. He did not ask gen- 


. The minority has no such power. 


temen to proceed with precipitation, but he en- 
treated them to consume as little time as possible, 
and allow the bili to be decided. 

Mr, LINN observed that he would not bave 
felt it necessary to say cne word on the present 
occasion, had not the remarks of the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Warre] carried with them an under 
current of implied censure to operate out of doors 
against the minority in the Senate; that opposition 
amendments to the Distribution bill have been got 
up and persisted in, for the purpose cf consuming 
time, aad not with any sincere desire cf improv- 
ingthe bil}, or any possible hope of defeating it. Now, 
he, Mr. L could not suffer any imputations so un- 
founded and unjust, to go before the country, wiih- 
out contradiction. He would not permit anv mis- 
representa‘ions cf the motives or conduct of him- 
self or of those with whom he had the honor and 
pleasure of acting, to go abroad, while he was pre- 
sent to refute them. What could be more disingenu- 
ous than to place the delay of this billin passing 
through the Senate, at the door of the minority, 
when it was notorious that, within the Jast week, it 
had been repeatedly told to the chairman of the com- 
mittee who reported the bill [Mr. Smrrx of Indi- 
ana] that the Senators on the opposition side of 
the chamber were ready and willing to go to the 
vote; and it was equally notorious that the chair- 
man and his friends declined the proposition, be- 
cause it would not bave been prudent on their 
part, as they seemed to think, then to test the ques- 
tion? Was it not a gross misrepresentaticn to 
charge the minority with delay, when it was the 
genilemen themselves, who wanted to be sure of 
carrying their bill, that consumed time, till all their 
measures, of which this was but a concurrent part, 
were ready? 
prepared to take the vores; butseemed very anxious 
to shift the responsidijiiy of delay upon those 
who had manifested the utmost willingness to 
put it to the test at any time. So it was 
with their darling measure, the Bank bill—that 
panacea which was to work such miraculous cures 
for all the ills and complaints of Whigery. When 
that bill was on its progress, most of the amend- 
rents suggested by the Opposition were opposed 


on the grounds of beiag intended for factious de- | 


lay. But those impntations were promptly re- 
pelled; and when his friend, the Senator from Ala- 
bama, [Mr. Kina,] on the Thursday of that week 
offered that the vote should be taken on the suc- 
ceeding Saturday morning without debate, the 
proposition was declined, but the admission was 
extorted that some further delay was necessary for 
the friends of the measure. Yes, delay was then 
convenient, for ihat bill could not have been 
passed, great as was the charm it was to have in 
curing all the ailments of the country, without a 
musier of forces. That was not the only instance 
during this extra session of the convenience of delay 
to the majority, and the uneandid attempts to shift 
the responsibility on the minority. hese artifices 
grow Gut of the system adopted for carrying threugh 
rneasures that never could be carried through other 
than by trick and art. The majoilty, which by 
force, and not by argument, has to carry their 
measures, must meet jn secret to deliberate upon 
when it ts safe te iake a step forward, end when it is 
prudent to take a step backward: when io take up, and 
when to tay down: when ic precipitate their mea- 
sures, and when to hold them back. They have 
the poser to meet at what hour they please, sit as 
long as they please, and adjourn at their own time. 
It is necessarily 
compelled to take whatever time is open to it for 
offering and advocaiing such amendments as the 
safety of the country demands. Ifmore time were 
required by the minority than by those who had 
the power te operate by numbers when argument 
failed, it was reasonable that time should be given. 
Bat even this poor privilege had net been claimed. 
Loss, instead of more, time was consumed by the 


minority than by the majority; yet lite as wasthat | 


time, attempts were made to.stifle opposition by 
charges of factious delay, Withcut a shadow of 
foundation. There had been enough of falsehood, 
misrepresentation, and delusion. The country was 
awake to these impositions, and required only to be 
informed of the movements of the wire-workers to 


The gentlemen themselves were not - 


know how to appreciate their measures. . And ‘the 
pe -ple should be informed. As far as it. was pos- 
sible for him and his friends to lay that informa- 
tion before the country, it shouldbe done. _ Every 
man in the communily must be told how. this 
Bark bill, wbich was intended to rule the country 
with a moneyed despotism for years to. come, had 
been passed—how a national debt was entailed: upe 
on the country—how this Bankrupt bill was fotced 
through, as he (Mr. Linn) now understood it was, 
by a mejority of five votes, in the other end of the 
Capitol, many of its Whig opponents dodging be- 
hind the columns; and how ihis land distribution 
bill was now inthe course of being passed, and 
the tricks resorted to to effect its passage, it was all 
part and parcel of the same system which was 
concocted in Harrisburg, wrought with such 
blind zeal at the Presidential election, and per- 
fected by being compressed into a Congressional 
caucus, at an extraordinary called, but uncalled 
for, session. Yes, the Harrisburg nomination 
sysiem has now come back, and the way is 
smoothed for its secret and silent action. All was 
well till the veto on the Bank bill checked the 
dream of ultimate success: and then the salvation 
of the party was to be caucused. The Harris- 
burg nomination system was again to be the last 
hope, or they woul? have to give up their extra 
session, and go back to their homes without even a 
fig leaf to hide their nakedness. If they could but 
get a few rags—a suit of old clothes to cover them 
goirg home, it would bea greatgodsend. Well, 
as they cannot retura home in all the gay trappings 
and decorations which they promised their friends 
in the shape of an old fashioned Bank, Jet them in 
charity, caucus for the suit of old clothes. And 
they are now caucusing for the suit, and will get 
it.. Let itbe ever so much diminished of its fair 
proportions, they will have a Bank bill~such as 
they can get, they will get. They will have their steit of 
old clothes—for they never could go home with 
nothing but a single fig leaf. “With this 
motley suit they can misrepresent and ` bam- 
booze, and begin over again. But their mis- 
representations are made manifest. The false- 
hoods the Whigs ‘old about the Jast Administra- 
tion having left the country forty millions of dol- 
lars in debt, have been exposed, Itis known that 
they were obliged to come down from forty to thirty 
millioas—to twenty millions—and, at last, one was 
found to say he would fall as low as nine millions; 
but he could fall no lower. Like the man who 
swore he had killed a wagon load of snakes before 
breakfast, when they ezme to be counted, there 
might be a half dozen; these misrepresentations 
about the nalional debt, and all the other misrepresen- 
tations which they bad made their stepping stones 
into power, had been knocked from under their 
feet, and they were now obliged to stand forth in 
their own diminutive stature. They wanted one 
taing yet io lift them out of the slough of despond, 
and they wonid try hard for it—and alame one 
they were likely fo get. They wanted a Bank 
bill, such asthe Exeewtive will sign, The gentle- 
men were welcome to such a one as they could 
et. 

erhe opposition had been taunted with having exult- 
ed too soon over the President’s veto. For one, he 
had exalted, nay, rejoices! at the preservation of 
the Constitution by the Executive from the grasp 
of an overshadowing moneyed monopoly, which 
was intended to be fastened upon the country at 
the expense of its dearest righis. And although 
the friends of a National Bank here, may work 
up something the President will sign, it will be so 
modified and shorn of its strength, as to render it, 
perbaps, a comparatively haimless affair. Be 
this as it may, he returned thanks to the Presi- 
dent for what he had done. 

Mr. KING cbserved that it was obviously the de- 
sign of the mover of this measure not to gdmitof any 
amendments, even though they shoul be for the 
better. Senators on the other side admit that they 
cannot entertain the amendments offered from this 
side, even though, in their hearts, they know many 
of these amendments have much to recommend 
them. They acknowledge that such amendments 
are desirable; but they cannot vote for them, be- 
cause their adoption would endanger the bil, 
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However, he (Mr. KinG) now saw ihat the biil 
was to be passed, whatever might be the. hones: 
opinions of some of the genilemen cpposed, in fa- 
‘vor of the amerdmenis rejected. Ji was something 
new for those whose long standing and experience 
should have had some weight. to be lectured by 
their young friend from Indiana [Mr. Were] on 
their duties, and to be informed of what was right 
and proper for them to do. Did that Senator mean 
to take upon himself any prerogative to dictate to 
the minority what it was their duty to do? If he 

_ did, he would find that they alre dy knew fuil well 
what was their duty to the country, to their consti- 
tuents, and to themselves; and that they would act 
accordingly. 

That Senator’s memory must heve failed him, 
or he would have seen that hiv imputations of de- 
lay, thrown out against the minority, were unjust 
and unfounded. When the Bank bil wae on its 
way through the Senate, he, (Mr. Kina,) finding 
it was determined to vote down all amendments 
from his site of the chamber, propused to take the 
vote on ine final passage at a given hour on a snc- 
ceeding day, and without further debate. The Se- 
nator should also have called to mind that bis 
Proposition was rejected by the friends of 
the measure, and the passage of the bill 
was postponed from day to day, because 
one honorable Senator had gone home, and 
another had to be persuaded to absent himself. 
With regard to this Distribution bill, was not the 
Benwe aware of the fect, that one week ago, he 
(Mr. K.) had proposed to the chairman on Publie 
Lands, and he was authorized by his political 
triends to do so, to take the vote of the engross- 
ment of the bill, without further debate, and the 
honorable chairman bad declined the proposition? 


Was it not very well known that it was not apy” 


part of the plaa of the gentlemen on the other side 
to hurry it through by itself? and now the Senator 


passed. ; 

[Fere a message was received from the House 
of Representatives, announcing that the Bankrupt 
bili had been passed by that body with two amend- 
ments ) 

Mr. KING, (in continuance.) That, sir, is the 
bill. There itis, sir. That is the bill which is to 
hurry this Land Distribution biil to its final pas- 
sage, without either amendments or debate. Did 
not the Senator know that yesterday, when the 
Bankrupt bill was laid on the table by a decided 
vote in the other House, the Distribution bill 
could not, by any possibility then existing, be 
passed in this House? Bat now the case was alter- 
ed. A reconsideration of the vote of yesterday 
had taken place in the other House, and the 
Bankrupt bill was now returned to the Se- 
nate for concurrence; afier which it would want 
but the signature of the Executive to become a 
law. But how had this change been so suddenly 
brought about? How, but by putting on the 
screws? Gentiemen whose States cried aloud for 
the relief of a bankrupt law, were iold they could 
not have it unless they would pay the price—ihey 
must pass the distribution bill or they should have 
no bankrupt bill, One part of the bargain was 
alieady fulfilled: the bankrupt bill was passed. 
The other part of the Largain is now to be consum- 
mated: the distribution bill can pass now without 
further delay. Ele (Mr. Kina) bad bad the honor 
of a seat in this chamber for many years, but 
never during that time had he seen legislation so 
openly and shamefully disgraced by a system of 
bargain and sale. This extra session of Con- 
gress would be long remembered for the open and 
undisguised extent to which this system bad been 
carried. ` 

A new and cheering light had apparenily raised 
the drooping hopes of the gentlemen opposite, and 
under thisexcitement their hopes of the great pa- 
rent measure are revived. Hie [Mr. Kine] how- 
ever, had full confidence that the President of the 
United States would continue to discharge his du- 
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ty; and if he did—-and who could doubt that he 
wiulct—the gentlemen may nol, even as soon as 
his friend from Missouri predicted, get the suit of 
old clothes to carry home with them. 

Tn all the suggestions he (Mr. Kine) had offered 
or aivocated for amending measures brought be- 
fore the Senate, he had been wholly uninfluenced 
by partisan views. He had not himeelf, and he 
could say with confidence his friends kad not, in 
any one instance, been actuated by any design of 
delaying these measures beyond the time necessary 
for the deliberation called for by tae importance of 
the bills brougat under discussion. He had 
oppesed the Bankrupt bill for reasons candidly 
avowed when that measure was under discussion. 
He did so although his private feelings impelled 
him to go as far as any man in affording relief to 
the unfortunate, provided it could be done without 
injustice, and without destroying existing rights of 
too sacred a character to be lightly disposed of. 

With regard to this Distribution bill, he would 
ask what propriety there was in passing it in its 
present form? Was it not notoriously defective 
and unequal in its operations, setting aside the ob- 
jections to the general principle? 

Here Mr. K. at some length demonstrated the un- 
equal operation of the bill on several of the States, 
particularly instancing those of Alabama and Mis- 
souri. Ought there not to be something like jus- 
tice in the distribution proposed? Ought not that 
distribution to be entirely independent of party 


| considerations, or of the effect likely to be pro- 


duced on particular men or measures? Ought it 
not to be eniirely governed by principles of equity 
and equal justice? The question, instead of being 
hurried, on a bill so imperfeci and unjust, ought to 
be postponed until sorue Getter and more equitable 
plan could be devised for makiug tais distribution, 
if it must be made. ‘Tune party now urging it for- 
ward so precipitately, will find, thatinstead of gam- 
ing strenth by this bii, they will please nobody 
and dissatisfy their own friends. Instead of mak- 
ing political capital out of it, they will lose politi- 
cal capital by it. Tae portion of public lands 
to be recsived by the old Siates will be +o paltry, 
in proporticn to their population, that they will de- 
spise it. The portion assigned to the new S.ates 
will be so inadequate to their just expectations, 
that those States will feel indignant at the injustice 
offered them. Will not the gentlemen on the other 
side lose more political capital by their bill than 
they possibly cen gain? 

The Opposition side of the chamber was charged 
with delaying this measure. Would thegentlemen 

jtuheir bands on their hearts, and say the delay 
was occasioned by the Opposition? Would the 
Senator from Indiana say it? He (Mr. Hina) 
would ask that Senator [Mr. Smita of Indiana] 
was he prepared to take the vote on this bill, unu! 
he had heard that the Bankrupt biii had passed the 
other House? 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana said, in reply, that, for 
his own part, be had had no consideration but that 
of his duty as chairman of the committee, to get 
the bill through in reasonable time, allowing for 
such amendments on both sides as the Senate might 
please to hold under discussion. 

Mr. WALKER rose not to prolong the debate 
on the distribation bill, but to ask that it might be 
laid on the table, that the biil to es‘ablish a general 
bankrupt law, which had just been received from 
the House, might be taken up, and iheamendinent, 
which was ucimportant, might be concurred in by 
ihe Senate. THe expressed his ardent joy at the 


_ passage of this bill by this House, which was so 


imperiously decianded as a measure of great relief 
to a suffering community, which he desired shoald 
not be held in suspense another night; but that 


| they should immediately take up the amendments, 


andacton them. For this parpose he moved to 
lay the distribution bill on the table. 

Mr. LUNN called the yeas and nays on this mo- 
tion. He would give the history of the case. They 
had delayed the veto message two days, and now, 
after a lecture from their young friend from [ndia- 
na, [Mr. Wuirs,] had got upon the distribution 
bill. Now his friend from Mississippi proposed to 
take up the bankrupt bili. Did he suppose it was 
ta be passed so. easily? f ; 
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Mr. WALKER. They are but formal amend- 
ments, and will require no time. 

Mr. LINN. ‘They did not know but the 
amendmenis would open the subject to debate. 

The motion was then carried, and thas the Dis. 
tribution biil laid on the table, by the following 
vo'e: 

YEAS—WMéessrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay. 
ard, Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Dixon, 
Evans, Henderson, Huniingion, Ker, Mangum, 
Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Pres. 
ton, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Talle 
madge. Walker, White, and Woodbridge-——26. 

NAYS—Messrs. Alles, Benton, Buchasan, Cal. 
houa, Clay of Alabama.Clayton, Cuthbert, Falen, 
Graham, King, Linn, McReberts, Mouton, Pierce, 
Sevier, Sturgeon, Tappan, Williams, Woodbury, 
Wright and Young—21. 

Mr. WALKER then moved to proceed to the 
considera‘ion of the amendments of the House to 
Bankrupt bill. Which was agreed to. 

The amendments were then read, being merely 
to fix as the time for the bill to take effect, the Ist 
of February next, instead of Ist of November, and 
another merely verbal. 

Mr. BERRIEN briefly explained the propriety 
of the amendment. 

‘Mr. BUCHANAN said, from the tone of the 
letters he had received from politicians differing 
with him, he should advise his friend from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Watker] not to be quite so soft as, 
in his eagerness to pass this bill, to agree to this 
amendment, postponing the time for it to take 
effect io February, as it would be repealed 
before its operation commenced; although it 
was now made a price of the passage of the dis- 
tribution bil. He felt nota particle of doubt but 
there wonld be a violent attempt to repeal it next 
session. 

[Mr. Benton. They will attempt’to repeal it in 
ten days a ter the commencement of next session.) 

Mr. Bucnanan. As a party maa, he would not 
want better capital than this bill to work on. His 
great objection to this bill was, that it would en- 
courage the wild spirit of speculation to wh ch they 
were exposed, and which in this growing country 
ought rather to be restrained. It would have the 
effect of driving speculation to the highest madness, 
by informing every man, in case he failed to win 
the golden prize, he might blot out his obligations, 
and commence ngain. He was opposed to the 
amendment. 

Mr. WALKER said when his friend from Penn- 
sslvania spoke of his being “soft,” he did not 
know whether he referred to his bead or heart. 
But he was not soft cnough to run the chance of 
defeating this bill by sending it back to the House. 
The Senator’s arguments were rather “softer” than 
usual, for if it were to be repealed, in case the 
time before its going into operation were extended, 
it would be an additional reason why the Senator 
should support the ameadment. : 

Mr. MOREHEAD asked, in case they postponed 
the operation of the bill, to give an opportunity to 
curry the measure to the people, and give the Con- 
gress.a chance to repeal it, if that was “goading on 
the Senator to madness.” Tf it were repealed, it 
would be because the pvople willed it, and, if so, he 
would venture to Say that the Whig party would 
concur in it. He was glad that the amendment 
was adopted. If the people of the United States 
did not want a Bankrupt. bill, they would, by this 
amendment, have an opportunity to repeal it; and 
they would go before the people with it, and they 
might come kere on ihe Ist Monday in December 
and have an issue on it, ifthey wished, 

Mr. BUCHANAN said ihe Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Moreuzap] had misunderstood him. 
He had remarked that the operation of a bankrupt 
law generally, would have a tendency to goad on 
the spirit of speculation to madness. He had 
stated that those who would “logroll,” and vote for 
the distribution bill to get the bankrupt bill, might 
be deceived. Tae distribution bill went into ope- 
ration, and the bankrupt bill was to be postponed 
to February, and before that time might be re- 
pealed. 

Mr. CALHOUN did not concur with his friend 
from Pennsylvania, that there would be any effort 
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to repeal this bill. I would be exceedingly popu- 
lar atits frst ‘go off” and if this bill passed he 
hoped that-none of his friends would aiempt to 
Tepeal it. It would, if permitted to work, produce 
its legitimate effects, and was enough to detroy 
any Administration. He saw that this was a 
doomed. Administration, It would not only de- 
~ stroy them, bui blow them “‘sky high.” j 

Mr. PRESTON said his fcelings bad been very 
much against the bill, He had voted against the 
engrossment, but this amendment was good in it- 
self, and he should support it. 

After turther remarks by Messrs CUTHBERT 
and CLA Y— 

Mr. ALLEN szid be did not rise for the pur- 
pose of protracting this discussion, but to make a 
motion. `The effect of the amendment to this bill, 
adopted by the House, was to postpone its opera- 
tion until the Istof February last. 
the reasons given by the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Wacker] for moving to lay the Land bill on 
the table, and calling up this bill at this particular 
time, wes that the unfortunate persons who expect- 
ed to find relief in this bill, might have that relief 
jnstantly, and not sleep another night without it. 
The bill was taken up with the view of imparting 
to these unfortunate beings the certain knowledge, 
that they were to be relieved by this bill. After it 

* was taken up it was found thal the object of the 
amendment was to postpone the relief for a longe 
time. And the reason given for the amendment 
made by the House, was to allowa subsequent 
Congress the opportunity to amend 1, or altogether 
repeal the bill. The reason, therefore, for the de- 
lay in the operation of this bill, going along with 
the bill itself, so far from carrying a certainty of 
relief to the sufferers, would carry a mere tanta- 
lising hope, that as the happening of a contingency 
the relief isto be administered. The object of the 
‘amendment itself, as stated, viz: to give a fature 
Congress an opportunity to review this act, was a 
declaration to these bankrupts that they were not 
to be relieved till a future Congress should have 
reviewed this act. He was not prepared to say 
that-this mode of legislation would not, asa gene- 
ral rule, be well, if universally adopted; on the 
eoutrary, it would be far better for the country if 
all the laws which would deeply and permanently 
affect the country, were required by the Consiita- 
tion to be passed by two Congresses before they 
went into operation. He believed it would bea 
wholesome provision with respect to all laws, ex- 
cspt those which might be necessary for the de- 
fence ef the country; and as the Senator from 
Kentucky had ascertained this principle to be a 
Democratic principle—to allow the people time to 
re-examine our acts, and communicate to a subse- 
quent Congress their decixsion—he thought he 
would do justice to himself if he would extend 
this principle to the Land bill, and vore with him 

. (Mr. ALLEN) to postpone its operation to the first 
ot Februzry next. This would seen to be no 
more than right, because it was said here that one 
of these bills was made dependent on the other. 
It was by log-rolling that these bills were to be 
passed; and if these contracting partes intended 
to deal in good faith, they should make bovh ends 
of the contract take effect at the same time, and 
depend on the same contingency, by giving to this 
Land bill, as to.the Bankrupt bill, a suspension of 
its opera‘ion till the first of February, so that there 
should be no opportenity for one party to delude 
the other; he meant the parties to these two con- 
tracts. . 

It was the object of this bankrupt bi'l not to re- 
lieve immediately the present sufferers, bu. simply 
to go before the couptry with it, and let it be de- 
cided on;.and as this was the cate, he proposed to 
lay it before them in the form of a “bill,” and not 
a “law” He. therefore moved the postponement 
of this (the bankrupt) bill till the first of February 

ext, 
After some conversation as to ifs being in order 
at this stage of proceeding, to lay a bili on the za- 
ble, the question was taken and the motion rejected, 
as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Benton, Bucha- 
nan, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Ful- 
ton, Graham, King, Linn, McRobers, Nichelsen, 
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Pierce, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Sevier, Sturgeon, 
Tappan, Woodbury, Wright, and Young—23. 

NAYS—Messrs. Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Ber- 
rien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, 
Evans, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, Mangum, 
Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Mouton, Phelps, Por- 
ter, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tall- 
madge, Walker, White, and Woodbridge—26. 

The question was then taken, and the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives were con- 
curred in without a division. 

Oa motion by Mr. MANGUM, 

The Senate then adjourned at 3 o’clock, 


——— 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Woronespay, Angust J8. 1841. 
The journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
BANKRUPT LAW. 

Mr. GAMBLE rose and moved a reconsideration of the vote 
of yesterday, by which the bil! from the Senate to establish a 
nniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United States had 
been Jaid on the table. 

Mr. G. praceeded to remark that he was one among the num- 
ber of those who had no scruples— 

The SPEAKER. The question is not debatable, 

Mr. GAMBLE. I move the previous cuestion on the motion 
to reconsider. 

The SPEAKER said there was no necessity so to do, as 
the motion to reconsider a vote laying a subject on the table 
(which latter motion admitted of no discussion) was not de- 
batable. 

Mr. WELLER moved a call of the House, andasked the yeas 
and nays; which were ordered, 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON moved to lay the motion to reconsider 
on the table, 

The SPEAKER decided that the motion for a call of the 
Tlouse had precedence. 

And the question was then taken on the motion of Mr, Wet: 
LER that there be acall of the House, and was decided in the 
affirmative—yeas 170, nays 7. 

So a call ofthe House was ordered. 

And the Clerk having called the roll, 198 members answered 
to their names. 

The names of the absentees having been again called, 206 
members appeared to he present, . 

The doors and the windows of the hal! were then closed. 

anid the names of the absentces were again called, and excuses 
were received. : 

Mr. ALFORD was excused on the ground of indisposition, 

Mr. BARTON was now called, 

n A BORLS moved that he be excused upon acconnt of ill 
ealth, 

Some conversation took place; several members asserting 
that they had scen Mr. B. in the Hall this morning. 

Mr. BOTTS said that his colleague had retired by reason of 
mdisposition. 

Mr. STANLY sailtbat to his knowledge Mr. BARTON was 
quite indisposed, and had been so all the morning. 

Mr. LEWIS WILLIAMS asked the yeas and nays on the 
motion to excuse Mr. BARTON; which were ordered, and, being 
taken, were—yeas 113, nays 7-4, 

So Mr. Barron was excused. 

(Mr. HOPKINS, before voting, rose and inquired whether 
Mr. Barron had not been in the Hall and voted on the motion 
that there be a call of the House. 

Toe Crerx informed the Spgeaxer that Mr. Banton had so 
voted, 

Whereupon several gentiemen who had voted in the affirma- 
tive changed their votes. } 

Mr, Brewster was excused, on motion of Mr. BRIGGS, be- 
cause absent from the city. 

Messrs. S. H. Burcerand Jas. Cooper were excused on the 
ground of indispusition. 

Mr. Droock. was excused on the ground jof sickness in fa- 
mily. 

Mr. Gares, on the ground of indisposition. 

Mr. Gipprines. gone home. 

Mr. GILMER offered no excuse. 

Mr. Ucnrer 

Pending a motion by Mr. HOLMES, that Mr. Ifunren be ex: 
cused— 

Mr. BOTTS said that he believed mort of the absent mem- 
bers were at the door, and he would therefore move thatall fur- 
ther proceedings on the call be dispensed with. 

Mr. STEENROD asked the yeas and nays on that motion; 
which were ordered, and, being taken, were—yeas 11i, nays 
76. 

So all further proceedings on the call were dispensed with. 

And the doors, &c. of the lian were reopened. 

And the question then reenrring on the motion of Mr. Cave 
Jounsox, to lay ou the tablethe motion of Mr. GAMBES to re- 
consider the vote by which the bankrupt bill had beer: laid on 
the table yesterday— ` 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON asked the yeas and nays; which 
were ordered, and, being taken, resulted as follows: 

YEAS— rs. Atri: gton, Atherton, Binks. Beeson, Rin- 
lack, Bowne, Boyd, Aaron V. Brown, Charles Brown, Burke, 
Wm. O. Butler. Green W.Caicwell, P. C. Caldwell, J. Camp- 
bell, Wiljam B. Campbell, Cary, Chapman, Clifford, Cliw 
ton, Coles, Cross, Daniel, R. D. Davis, John B. Dawson, 
Dean, Doan, Doig, Eastman, J. C. Edwards, Egbert, Ferris 
John G. Floyd, Charles A. Fioyd, Fornance, Thomas F. Foster, 
Gentry, Gerry, Goggin, W. O. Goode, Gordon, Green, Gu 
Harris, John Hastings, Hays, Holmes, Hopkins, Houck, F 
ton, Hubard, Pigersoll, Jack, Cave Johnson, John W., Jon 
Keim, Andrew Kepe Lewis, Littlefield, eClel- 
, R. McClellan, McKay, Mailory, Marchane. 
dill, Miter, Newhard, Parmenter, Payne, Pi x aT, 
Pope, Proffit, Reding, Rencher, Rheit, Riggs, Roge wW, 
Shepperd, Shields, snyder. Steenrod, Sweney, Taruey, 
wood, Van Kure, Ward, Watterson, Weller, Westbrook, 
and J. W. Williams—92. 3 

NAY®—Messrs; Adams, Allen, Sbherlork F. Andrews, Arnold, 
Ayerigg, Babcock, Baker, Barnard, Birdseye. Black, Blair, 
Boardman, Borden, Bous, Briggs, Brockway, Bronson, Milten 
Brown, Jeremiah Brown, Burnell, Calhoun, Thomas J. Camp- 
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James, W.C, Johnson Isaac D. Jones, 


bell, Caruthers, Childs, Chittenden, J.. C. Clark, $. N. Clark; 
Cowen, Cranston, Cravens, Cushing,’ G. Davis, William C, 
Dawson, Deberry, John Edwards, Everett, Fessenden, Fillmore, 
A. Lawrence Foster, Gambie, P.: G. > Goude, ‘Greig, Haber: | 
sham, Hall, Halsted, William S. -Rastings, Henry, Howard, 
Hudson, Hunt, James Irvin, W. W. Irwin; James, Wm.. 5 
Johnson, LD. Jones, J. P. Kennedy, King, Lane, Lawren 
Linn, Samson Mason; Mathiot, Maxwell, Maynard, Mert. 
wether, Moore, Morgan, Morris, Morrow, Nisbet, Osborne, 
Pearce, Pendieton, Powell, Kamsay, Benjamin Randall, Alex- 
ander Randall, Randolph, Rayner, Ridgway, Rodney; Roose- 
veit, Russell, Saltonstall, Sergeant, Simonton, Slade, Smith, ” 
Soltcrs, Stanly, Stratton, Taliaferro, John B. Thompson, Rich: 
ard W, Thompson, Tillinghast, Toland, Tomlinson, Trum- 
bull, Van Rensselear, Wallace, Warren, Edward D. White, 
Joseph L. White, T. W, Williams, Lewis Williams, C. 
H. Williams, J. L. Williams, Winthrop, Wood, Yorke, 
Augustus Young, and John Young—lll. > 

So the motion to reconsider was not Jaid on the table. — 

Andthe question recurring on the motion of Mr. GAMBLE ti 
reconsider the vote by which the bankrupt bil! and amendments 
had been Jaid on the table— ‘ i 

Mr. PROFFIT asked the.yeasand nays, which were ordered; 
and, being taken, were as follows: } 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Allen, S, J. Andrews, Arnold, Ay-. 
crigg, Babcoct, Baker, Barnard, Black, Blair, Boardman, Bor- 
den, Briggs, Brockway, Bronson, Milton Brown, J. Brown, 
Burnell, Calhoun, T. J. Campbell, Caruthers, Childs, Chitten-, 
den, John C. Clark, Staley N. Clarke, Cowen, Cranston, Cra» 
vens, Cushing, Garrett Davis, W. C. Dawson, Deberry, John 
Edwards, Everett, Fessenden, Fillmore, a. L. Foster, Gam: 


„ ble, Gates, Patrick G. Goode, Greig, Habersham, Hall, Hal: 
sted, W. S. Hastings, Henry, Howard, Hudson, Hunt, James 


Irvin, W. W. Irwin, James, W. C. Johnson, Isaac D. Jones, 
Jobn P. Kennedy, {King, Lane, Lawrence, Linn, 8. Mason, 
Mathiot, Maxwell, Maynard, Meriwether, Moore, Morgan, 
Morris, Morrow, Nisbet, Osborne, Pearce, Pendleton, vowel, 
Benjamin Randall, A. Randall, Randolph, Raynor, , Ridg- 
way, Rodney, Roosevelt, Russell, Saltonstall, Sergeant, Bi- 
monton, Slade, Smith, Sollers, stanly, Stratton, Taliaferro, 
Richard W. Thompson, Tillinghast, Toland, ‘Yomlinson, 
Trumbull, Van Rensselaer, Wallace, Warren, B, D. White, J. 
L. White, T. W. Williams, Lewis Wilhams, Christopher H. 
Williams, Joseph L. Williams, Winthrop, York, Augustus 
Young, and John Young—108. 

NAYS-—-Messrs, Arrington, Atherton, Banks, Beeson, Bid. 
lack, Birdseye, Bowne, Boyd, Aaron V. Brown, Charles 
Brown, Burke, Wm. O. Butler, Green W. Caldwell, Pa- 
trick C. Caldwell, John Campbell, Wm, B. Campbell, Car 
Chapman, Clifford, Clinton, Coles, Cross, Daniel, Richard D. 
Davis, John B, Dawson, Dean, Doan, Doig, Eastman. John ©. - 
Edwards, Egbert, Ferris, J. G. Floyd, O A. Floyd, Fornance, 
T. F. Foster, Gentry, Gerry, Goggin, W. O. Goove, Gordon, 
Gustine, Harris, J. Hastings, Hays, Holmes, Hopkins, Houck, 
Houston, Hubard, Hunter, Ingersoll, Jack, Cave Johnson, 
John W. Junes, Keim, A. Kennedy, Lewis, Littlefield, Abram 
McClellan, Robert McClellan, McKay, Mallory, , Marchand, 
Mathews, Medill, Miller, Newhard, Parmenter, Payne, Pickens, 
Piumer, Pope, Proffit, Ramsey, Reding, Rencher, Rhett, Riggs, - 
Rogers, Saunders, Shaw, Shepperd, Shields, Snyder, Sprigg; 
Steenrod, Sweney, Triplett, Turney, Underwood, Van Buren 
Ward, Watterson, Weller, Westbrook, James W. Williams, and 
Wize-—-98. $ 

So the vote was reconsidered, 

Mr. SOLLERS rose and inquired of the Speaker whether, 
the vate having been reconsidered, the question recurred on the 
motion to lay the bill and amendments on the table? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; un'ess the gentleman who made that 
motion withdraw sit. 

Mr. SOLLERS desired to inquire ofthe gentleman who made 
the motion[Mr, Unpsrwoop] whether he persisted in his motion 
or withdrew it, hoa 4 

Mr. UNDERWOOD said he was willing to withdraw it for 
the purpose of offering an amendment, if he could do itat the 
same time. . : j 

[Cries of “No, no’—“Hold on, hold on.”} ~ 

The SPEAKER. It isnot in the power of, the Chair to make ` 
contracts of that. kid. $ : 

Mr. UNDERWOOD snid he did not wish to. do'so. . All- he 
wished to know was, whether, if he withirew the motion, ha 
could at the same time offer an amendment? 

The SPEAKER said he was of opinion wat the gentle: 
man could not do so, the previous question having been de- 
manded. g 

So the motion was not withdrawn. 

And the question recurring on that motion, (to wit, to lay the 
bill and amendments on the table)— , 

Mr. BARNARD asked the yeas and nays, which were order- 
ed: and being taken, as follows: 

sers. Arringion, Atherton, Banks, Beeson, Bid- 

Bowne, Bosd, Aaron V. Brown, Charles Brown, 
Butler, William O. Buder, Green W..Cald- 
well, J. Campbell, William B. Campbell; 
brd, Clinton, Coles. Cross, Daniel, Rich- 
B. Dawson, Dean, Doan, Doig, Bastman, 
Egbert, Ferris, John G. Floyd, Charles A. 
" Gerry, Goggin, Wiliam 
tis, John Hastings, Hays, 
Houck, Houston, Hubard, Huater, Ingersoll, 
, John W. Jones, Keim, Andrew Kennedy, 
Abraham McCiclian, Robert McClellan, 
McKay. Mallory. Marcheed, Thomas F. Marshall, Mathews, 
Mediil, Miller, nard, Parmenter, Payne, Pickens, Plumer, 
“Proffit, Ramsey, Reding, Rencher, Rhett, Rigga, Ros 
. Shaw, Shepperd, Shields, Snyder, Sprigg, 
rad, Sweney, Triplet, Turney, Underwood, Van Buren, 
Ward, Watterson, Weller, Westbrook, James W. Wiliams, 


John ©. 
Floyd, Fornan 
O. Goode, 

Hoimes, Hop 
dack, Cave John 
Lewis, Littlef 


Adams, Allen. &. J. Andrews, Arnold, 
, Baker, Barnard, Black, Blair, Boardman, 
riggs, Brockway, Bronsog, M Browna, Jeremi 
ah Brow neli, Calhoun, Thomas J. Campbell, Caruthers, 
Chik tended, John C. Clark, Staley N- Clark, Cowen, 
Cranston, Uravens, Cushing, Garrett. Davis, Wiliam ©. Daw- 
son, Deberry, John Edwards, Everett, Fessenden, Fillmore, A. 
Lawrence Fosier, Gamble. Gates, Gilmer, Patrick G. Goode, 
Greig, Habersham, Hal, Halsted, William S. Hastings, Henry, 
Howard, Hudson, Hant, James Ervin, William W. Tewin, 

John P. Kennedy; 
King, Lane, Lawrence, Linn, Samson Mason. Mathict, Max- 


weil, Maynard, Meriwether, Moore, Morgan, Morris, Morrow, 
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Nisbet, Osborne, Pearce, Pendleton, Powell, Benjamin Ran- 
dall, Alexander Randali, Randolph, Rayner, Ridgway, Rodney, 
Roosevelt, Russell, Saltonstall, Sergeant, Simonton, Slade, 
Smith, Sollers, Stanly, Strattou, Taliaferro, Joho B. Thomp- 
sop, Richard W. Thompson, Tillinghast, toland, ‘Tomlinson, 
Trambull, Van Rensselaer, Wallace, Warren, Edward D. 
White, Joseph L. White, Thomas W. Williams, Lewis Wil- 
liams, Christopher H. Williams, Joseph L. Williams, Win- 
throp, Yorke, Augustus Young, and John Young—112. 

So the bill and amendments were not laid on the table. 

Mr. SOLLERS thereupon rose, and moved that the House 
reconsider the vote of yesterday by which the following amend- 
ment, moved by Mr. Crierorp to the amendment of Mr. BAR- 
NARD, had been agreed to: 

Provided, further, That nothing in this act contained shall 
be construed to alter or repeal any State Jaw for the relief of 
insolvent debtors, or to alter or repeal any such law exempt- 
ing certain goods or chattels from attachment, execution, or dis- 
tress, 

And on this motion Mr. 
tion. 

Mr. CLIFFORD asked Mr. S. to withdraw the motion, to 
enable him (Mr. C.) to say a word, 

Mr. SOLLERS declined. 

[Here Mr. KING Introduced the honorable JOHN T. STU- 
ART, member elect from the State of Hbnois, who was quali- 
fied, and took his seat } 

And the question recurring onthe demand of the previous 
question, there was a second. A 

And the main question was ordered to be taken. 

d Mi CLIFFORD asked the yeas and nays, which were or- 
ered. 

And the main question (being on the motion to reconsider) 
was then taken, aud resulted as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Allen, Landaf W, Andrews, Sher- 
lock J. Andrews, Arnold, Aycrigz, Babcock, Baker, Barnard, 
Birdseye, Black, Blair, Boardman, Borden, Briggs, Brockway, 
Bronson, Milton Brown, Jeremiah Brown, Bureel, Calhoun, 
Thomas J. Campbell, Caruthers, Childs, Chiitenden, John C. 
Clark, Staley N. Clarke, Cowen, Uranston, Cravens, Cushing, 
Garrett Davis, Wm. ©. Dawson, Deberty, Join Edwards, 
Everett, Fessenden, Fillmore, A. J.awrence Foster, Gambie, 
Gates, Gentry, P. G. Goode, Greig, Habersham, Hali, Halsted, 
W. S. Hastings, Henry, Howard, Hudson, Hunt, James Irvin, 
Wiliam W. Irwin, James, William Cost Johnson, Isaac D. 
Jones, John P. Kennedy, King, Lane, Lawrence, Linn, 
Thomas F. Marshall, Samson Mason, Mathiot, Maxweil, May- 
nard, Meriwether, Moore, Morgan, Morris, Morrow, Nisbet, 
Osborne, Pearce, Pendleton, Powell, Ramsey, B. Randall, 
Alexander Randal, Randolph, Rayner, Micgway, Rodney, 
Russell, Salfonstall, Sergeant, Simonton. Slade, Smith, Sullers, 
Branly, Stokeley, Stratton, John T. Stuart, Taliaferro, J. B. 
Thompson, R. W, Thompson, Tillinghast, Tolaud, Tomlinson, 
Triplett, Trumbull, Van Rensselaer, Wallace, Warren, B. D, 


S. demandedthe previous ques- 


White, Joseph L, White, homas W. Williams, Lewis Wil . 


liams, C. H. Williams, J. Je Williams, Winthrop, Yorke, 
A. Young, anl J. Young—116, 

NAYS~—Messrs. Arrington, Atherton, Banks, Beeson, Bid- 
Jack, Bowne, Boyd, Aaron V, Brown, Charles Brown, Burke, 
William Buder, Wibiam O. Butter, Green W. Caldwell, P. G. 
Caldwell J. Campbell, William B. Campbell, Cary, Chap- 
man, Clifford, Ciinton, Coles, Daniel, R. D, Davis, John B. 
Dawson, Dean, Doan, Doig, Bastman, J. C. Edwards, Bg- 
vert, Ferns, J. G. Floyd, ©. A. Floyd, Fornance, Gerry, Gil- 
mer, Goggin, William) ©. Goode. Gordon, Gustine, Harris, 
John Hastings, Hays, Holmes, Hopkins, Houck, Houston, 
Hubard, Huiuer, Ingersoll, Jack, Cave Johnson, John W. 
Jones, Keii», Andrew Kennedy, Lewis, Litueiield, A. McClel 
Jan, R. McClellan, MeKay, Mallory, Marchand, Mathews, Me- 
dill, Miller, Newhard, Parmenter, Payne, Pickens, Phimer, 
Pope, Proflit, Reding, Rencher, Rhett, Riggs, Rogers, saun- 
ders, Shaw, Shepperd, Snyder, Sprigg, Sieenrod, Sweney, 
Turney, Underwood, Van Buren, Wastersou, Weller, West- 
brook, James W. Williams, Wise, and Wood—93, 

So the vute was reconsid 


tered. 

And the question recurring on the adoption of the amend- 
mentof Mr, Crircorp— 

Mr. Ò., modified it to read as follows: 

“Provided, That nothing in this act contains 
atrued to aker or repeal any State la 
debtors, of to alter or repeal any sv 
goods and chattels from atuichmenr, execution, and distress, 
so that any insolvent debtor may, at his election, either take 
the benefit ofthe provisions of this act relating to voluntary 
bankruptcy or of the Siate laws where he resides.” 

Mr. LEWES WILLIAMS wouid merely inqnire, he said, 
whether that would be a uniform baukrupt law? 

Mr. FILLMORE inquired of the Speaker whether the pre- 
vious question (ordered yesterday) wouid apply to this ques- 


tion. 

The SPEAKER replied it would. 

Mr. CLIFPORD asked for the yeas and nays on the adoption 
of the amendment, as moditied, which were were ordered, and, 
being taken, were as follows: 

YBEAS—Mssərs, Arrington, Atherton, Banks, Beeson, Bowne, 
Boyd, Aaron V. Brown, © Brown, Burke, W. O. Butler, G. 
W. Caldwell, P. C. Caldwell, John Campbell, W. B, Campt 
Cary, Chapman, Ciifford, Clinton, Cross, Daniel, R. D. Davis, 
J. B. Dawson, Dean, Doan, Doig, Hastmao, J. U. Edwards, 
Egbert, Perris, John G. Floyd, Charles A. Floyd, Mornance, 
Gerry, Gilmer, William O Goode, Gordon, Gustine, Harris, 
Hastings, Hays, Holmes, Hopkins, Jouck, Norston, Hubard, 
Hunter, Jack, Cave Johnson, John W. Jones, Keim, A. Ken- 
nedy, Lewis, Litticfield, A. McClellan, R. MeOletlan, McKay, 
Mallory, Marchand, Mathews, Medill, Miller, Newbard, Parmen- 


d skali be con- 
for the relief of insolvent 
law exenipting certain 


ter, Payne, Pickens, Piurner, Pope, Profit, Reding, Rencher, 
Rhett, Riggs, Rozers, Saunders, Shaw, Shepperd, Shields, Sny- 


der, Sprigg, Steenrod, Sweney, Turney, Underwood, Van Buren 
Watterson, Weller, Westbrook, James W. Williams, Wise 
and Wood— 90. 
NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Allen, L. W. Andrews, S. J. An- 
drews, Arnoid, Aycrigg, Babcock, Boker, Barnard, Birdseye, 
Black, Blair, Boa Bordon, Botts, Briges, Brockway. Bron: 
son, Milton Bro b Brown, £ am Buder, 
1, Caruthe hilda, Chittenden, 
j a ke, Cowen. Cranston, Cravens, Cushi:g, 
G. Davis, Wm. C. Dawson, Debevry, John Edwards, Everett, 
Fessenden, Fillmore. A. L. Foster, Gamble, Gates, Gentry, Gog- 
gin, P.G. Goude, Graham, Greig, Habe n, Hail, Halsted, 
Tenry, Howard, Hudson, Hunt, Ingersoll, 
Irwin, James, W, C, Johnson, L D: Jones, John P. Kennedy, 


-James Irvin, W. W.. 
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King, Lane, Lawrence, Linn, T. F. Marshall, S. Masen, Mathiot, 
Maxwell, Maynard, Meriwether. Moore, Morgan, Morris, Mor- 
row, Nisbet, Osborne, Pearce, Pendleton, Powell, Ramsey, B. 
Randall, Alexander Randall, Randolph, Rayner, Ridgeway, 
Rodney, Russell, Saltonstall, Sergeant, Simonton, Slade, Smith, 
rollers, Stanly, Stokely, Stratton, J.T. Stuart, Taliaferro, J. 
B. Thompson, R. W. Thompson, Tillinghast, Toland, Tomlin- 
son, ‘riplett, Trumbull, Van Rensselaer, Wallace, Warren, E. 
D. White, J. L. White, T. W. Williams, Lewis Williams, C. 
H. Williams, J. L. Williams, Winthrop, Yorke, A. Young, John 
Young—119, ` 

So the amendment, as modified, was rejected. 

And the question recurred on concurring in the amendment 
(to the 17th section) reported from the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, and which amendment postponed the 
time at which the bill was to go into operation until the first 
day of February next, (the original day fixed in the bill being 
the first day of Noveraber current.) 

aa question was taken, and the amendment was cencur- 
ted in. 

(Nots.—Tbis was the only amendment mate to the bill ex- 
cept a verbal one suggested by Mr. Apams and agreed to, 
which struck out from the end of the same section the words 
“and not sooner.” } 

And the amendment was ordered to be engrossed. 

And the bill (asamended) was ordered to a third reading at 
this time. 

And the bill having been read a third time by its title, and 
the question being on the final passage thereof, 

Mr. BRIGGS moved the previous question, 

Mr. WISE moveda call of the Ifoase, remarking that he 
made the motion that it might be seen who dodged this ques- 
tion. 

Mr PROFFIT asked the yeas and nays on the motion that 
there bea call of the House; which were ordered, and, being 
taken, were—Yeas 89, nays 116. 

Soacall of the House was refused. 

And the question recurring on the demand for the previous 
question, there was a second. 

And the main question (being on the passage of the bill) was 
ordered to be taken. 

é Mi CLIFFORD asked the yeas and nays, which were or- 
ered. 

And the main question, “Shall this bill pass?” was then 
taken, and decided in the affirmative, as follows: 

YG@aS—Messrs, Adams, Allen, $. J Andrews, Arnold, Ay- 
crigg, Babcock, Baker, Barnard, Black, Blair. Boardman, Ber- 
ven, Briggs, Brockway, Brouson, M, Brown, Burnell, Calhoun, 
Thos. J. Campbell, Carnthers, Childs, Chinonden, J- 0. Clark, 
S. N, Clarke, Cowen, Cranston, Cravens, Cusbing, G. Davis, 
Witham ©. Dowson, Jobn B. Dawson, Deberry, John Edwards, 
Everett, Fessenden, Fillmore, A. L. Foster, Gamble, Gates, P. 
G. Goode, Greig, Habersham, Wall, Balsted, W. S. Ha 
Henry, Howard, Hudson, Toat, Jes. Ivin, Wiliam W. Irwin, 
James, W. C. Johnson, L D Jones, J. P. Kennedy, Kine, Lane, 
Lawrence, Linn, $. Mason, Mathiot, Maxwell, Maynard. Meri- 
wether, Moore, Morgan, Morris, Morrow, Nisbet, Osborne, 
Pearce, Pendieton, Powell. Benjamin Randall, Alexander - 
dall, Randolph, Rayner, Ridgway, Rodney, Roosevelt, R 
Saltonstall, Sergeant, Simonton, Slade, Smith, Sollers, S yy 
Stokeley, Suration, John T. Stuart, liaferro, Richard W. 
Thompson, Tillinghast, Toland, Tomlinson, Van Rensselaer, 
Wallace, Warren, E. D. White, J. 1. White, T. W. Williams, 
Lewis Williams, Christopher H. Wiliams. J b. Williams, 
Winthvap, Wood, Yorke, A. Young, and John Young---119 

NAYsS-—Moessis L. W Andrews, Arrington, Atherton, Ban 
Beeson, Bidlack, Birdseye, Botts, Bowne, Boyd, A. V. Brown, 
©. Brown, J. Brown, Burke, Willian’ Butler, William O. But. 
Jer, Green W., Caldwell, Patrick C, Caldwell. John Campbell, 
W. B. Camptell, Cary, Chapmana, Clifford, Clinson, Coles, 
Cross, Daniel, Riehard t. Davis, Demi, Doan. Doig 
John ©. Is, Egbert, Ferri j 
Fioyd, Farcanse, P. F. Foster, Gentry 
gin, W. O. Goode, Gordon, Graham, 
Hastings, iays, Holmes, 
hard, Hunter, h 
Keim, A Ke 
Robert McC ellan, MeKa 
Marshall. Mathews, Parse 
menter, Payne, Pickens, Piu 
ing, Rer 


= 


r, Gog. 
y John 
ilu- 
Jones, 
am McClellan, 
and, Khomas F, 
i Siler, Nowhbord, Pa 
er, Pope, Proffit, Ramsey, Red- 
g Rhett, Riggs, Rogers, Saunders, Shaw, Siep- 
perd. Sijekls, Snyder, Sprigz, Steenrod, Sweney, J. B. Thomp- 
son, Triplets, Pumey, Uaderwood, Van Buren, Ward, Wat- 
terson, Weiler, Westbrook, J, W. Wiliams, and W 

Bo the bili was passed, 

Mr. MORGAN moved a reconsideration of the vote by 
which the bill had passed, and demanded the previous ques- 
tion thereon. 

And there wasa second, 

And the main question was ordered to be taken. 

Mr. BOYD asked the yeas and nays, which were ordered. 

And the main question: “Shall the vote be reconsidered?” 
was then taken and decided in the negative: yeas 99, nays 115, 

So the vote was notreconsidered, 

DISTRICT BANKS, 

On motion of Mr. UNDERWOOD, the Ifouse resolved itself 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. 
BOARDMAN of Connecticat in the chair.) and took up the bill 
from the Senaie to revive and extend. for a jinitied time, the 
lors of ceriain banksin the District of Columbia; which 
bill had been reported from the Commitee for the Dis- 
echof Columbia ef this House, with amendmenis. 

The question being on concurripgin an amendment report- 
ed by the committees of this House, viz: to strike ont from one 
of the clauses of the bil the provision forbidding the issuing 
and circulating hereafter ef any notes of denominations be: 
tween five and ten dailars and between ten and twenty do}lars— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD made some remarks in favor of com 
curring in the Senate’s amendment. 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON said it was equivalent to allowing 
the hanks to issue one dollar notes. in 
ng the question, it appeared there were 74 ayesand 
33 noes; but this not being a quorum, telies were called for, 
(Messrs. Linn and Wercer,> and the vote was taken again, re- 
sulting m 85 ayes, 16 sees. Pe 

Mr. WELLER insisted that the committee should rise 
and report the fact to the Ifouse that they were without a 
quorum. 


‘Phe CHAIRMAN counted the members present, and found 
the number to be 135, 


The question was taken a third time, and at last a quorum 


P 


„Suhject before Congress in the anticipation that a 


voted, and the Senate’s amendment was concurred in—ayes 96, 
noes 36. 

The bill was now read through, and then read by sections for 
amendment. 3 

Mr. KEIM moved to amend the bill hy adding an additionays. 
section, providing that Congress shall have the power at any; 
time hereafter to alter, amend, cr revoke the Cuarters of said 
banks. ts 

Mr. POWELI made some remarks in oppésition to the’.’ 
amendment. The charters, he said, had only three years tọ: 
run; and he hoped that these banks would not be disturbed in 
that short time. 

Mr. WELLER said that he was in favor of the amendment - 
proposed by his friend frora Pennsylvania, [Mr. Kem] for, not... 
withstanding the short duration of the charters, the directors” 
might, even within that short period, so conduct themselves: 
as lo render it proper te revoke the charters, . These institu. ; 
tions, he believed, were thesame, some of the directors of which 
had swindled the holders of their notes out of from forty to 
fifty cents in the dollar several years ago; and in support of this 
assertion, he referred to a report made to this House in 1836, by 
Mr. Thomas of Marylard. In that report, he said the gross 
iniquities of these banks were fully disclosed; and if they were 
agun guilty of such conduct, ought not their charters to be- 
revoked? 

Mr. POWELL said the gentleman was utterly mistaken; the 
assertion was not true. These directors had not swindled the 
hoiders of these notesout of a single dollar. On the contrary, 
the conduct of these banks had been marked with the utmost 
good faith and integrity. In 1837, to be sure, they had been 
obliged to follow the example of all the other banks of the 
country, by suspending specie payments for a time, but they 
had resumed again atan early day, and would have continued 
to redeem their notes, which they were well able todo, had 
not the general suspension again taken place. He defied the 
gentleman from Ohio to show any swindling on the part of the 
directors 

Mr. WELLER here said that he had charged some of the 
officers of these very banks with having purchased up their 
own notes ata discount of from forty to fifty per cent., thus 
swindling the holders ofthe bills out ofaearly one haif on every 
dollar, 

Mr. POWELL replied, admitting that during the period ef 
suspension the notes of the District banks depreciated, like 
those of all other banks in the like circumstances. These 
six District banks had, originally, an authorized capital of 
three millions of dollars, which they had reduced by buying 
in their own stocks (generally in the settlement of debts) to the 
sum of $1,745,000. Ou this capital the amount of bills and 
notes discouried was $1,791,000, but lietie over the amount of 
the present capital. H they carried these loansto the modes . 
rate exient of seventy-five per cent, beyond their capital, they 
could loan out $3,053,000; whereas they did actualiy loan but 
$1,791,009, being $1,262,000 short of wiat they might legiti- 
mately fend. They had in specie and in Treasury notes 
$29,104; yet their notes in circulation were but $64,812. This 
specie fund, at the proportion of three paper dollars for one 
in bullion, would sustain a circulation of $717,000; so that the 
circulation wes short of what it might safely be by the sum of, 
$653,000. But their means had been locked up by the le- 
gislation of Congress, and their hands tied. hey never 
had abused their banking privileges; and had gentemen 
here heen under the same respousibility to the people of this 
District which mem of a State Legislature were to the: 
people of a State, this state of things never could have exe 
isted. No State legislator woull have dared to exercise such 
oppression, 

Mr. WISE inquired why the renewal of the charters was 
liniited to three years. i 

Mr. POWELL replied that the bill came from the Senate 
with that limitation. Probably from the wish to keep the 
National 
ished within the 


Bank in some form might be scon be esta 
District, 

Mi. WELLER said the gontleman from Virginia (My. Pow- 
ndedthe evidenco upon which he had made his as» 
efereuce to the ceudact of these banks, Sir, said 
ave the my hand, and wall show that 
yan that F hav i heeaspeaking atrasdom. Yes. (said 
he,) i have the record, and it it does not sustain the charges - 
which Ihave preserred, their) will (ake pleasure in retracting 
them, Mr, W. thea read the following ges from the re- 
port made by a comuitee, of which Mr. Tuomas of Maryland 
was chairman, to this House, in 1836. 

The evidence of Mr. Pront, a broker of the District, taken, 
under oath, June 17, 1836. In answer to an mterrogatory put 
by the committee, he say: 

“1 dealt in the stocks or the Patriotic and Washington banks, 
and in the paper of al! three of those banks. Ibought stock of 
the Washington Bank at fifly cents on the dollar, and Pa- 
trigtic at seven ive cents on the dollar. Ibought paper of 
the Bank of Washington, and Farmers and Mechanics 
Bunk of Georgetown ut sixty-five cents on the dollar; and 
the Patriotic at eighty five centson the dollar. Lpurchased 
notes toan amount exceeding $80,000,” 

In a subsequent answer be says that he sold some of the 
stock and paper thus purchased to the president of one of there 
banks, and to some of the directors. 

Another geutleman testifies that he purchased stock of the 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank of Georgetown from a widow 
lady, which was worth, at par, $15,000, for the sam of $8,000, 
yn real estate”? 

Mr. W. sadi he might detain the committee for an hour inread 
ing the evidence in this report showing the gross misconduct of 
these institutions; he hcped, however, that he had read enough 
to satisfy the gentleman from Virgina (Mx, PowELL] that he 
was net mistaken iy the matier. 

Mr. MERRIWETHER inquired whether, in purchasing up 
these notes, they had acied by order of the banks, or merely in 
their private capacity, az any other citizen of the District 
would do, wio had cash, and who could make a profitable use 
af paper. 


andif they purcha 
cent. he tought the fi 
pay itinto the banks at per 
the gentlemana from Virginia [A Powe.) has said they 
never abused their banking privileges. He (Mr. WELLER) 
did not know what thai that gentleman might call an “abuse of 
banking;” but when bank officers porrowed outall the money, 


refused to pay, compelled the bank to suspend, and then pur- 
chased their notes at a cost of 40 or 50 cents on the dollar to the 
holders, and paid them into the bank at par, he was in the habit 
of calling it swindling: he believed in calling things by the right 
names; and what would be swindling in the private transactions 
oflife, must be equally so when perpetrated bankers. 

Mr. WM. COST JOUNSON said the gentleman would 

lease to recollect that if the bill passed, these banks would 

ave to redeem their notes in specieon demand.. There was 
no evidence that the banks themselves purchased up their de- 
preciated notes, though there was that their officers did. Again. 
the gentleman would please recollect that the note holders 
were not forced to sell the notes at a discount; they bad it in 
their power to sue the banks, and compel them to pay their 
notes, together with interest at therate of J2 percent. Mr. J. 
made a few observations in opposition tothe amendment; when 

Me. TILLINGHASYT expressed his opinion that there was no 
evidence that the banks themselves dealt in their depreciated 
paper, but that it was done by others who were in debt to 
them. Tre fact that these banks received their depreciated 
notes at par in payment of debts due them, was, he thought, a 
presumpton in their favor. 

Mr. PROFFIT observed that the feast that was said about 
the depreciated notes of these banks the better. It was not 
worth while, after all that had passed, te make excuses for 
them; for it could not be denied that they hed committed gross 
improprieties. But, said Mr, P. we have given a verdict in 
their favor like thatofthe Wiineis jury: “Not guilty, but don’t 
do so any more??? and he was disposed tosay no more about 
what had passed. Te would vote to recharter these banks, bat 
he did not wan: to hear any thing more said on the subject of 
their buying in their depreciated notes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOv made some remarks in extenuation of 
the conduct of the banks, and said that since the transactions to 
which the gentleman trom Ohio alluded, their charters had 
been extended from time to time; and that, therefore, some- 
thing like the statute of limitations would bar any scrutiny into 
their conduct so many years ago. 

Mr. WELLER replied that upon some four or five different 
occasions had Congress extended the charters of these banks, 
under the plea of enabling them to wind up their afiaivs. Tn 
1838 their charters had been extended for two years upon cer- 
tain conditions, one of which was that they should continue at 
all times to redeem their notes in specie. This, said Mr. W., 
was a condition precedent a condition upon which they were 
toexercise the privileges granted in the original charter, and 
yet, said Mr. W. the fact is notorious, that ail of them, save 
one, suspended specie payments, and suffered their notes to de- 
preciate from ten to twelve percent. at their own counters. 

nder these circumstances, Mr. WELLER said he could notcon- 
sent to vote for this bill—he had presented the facts to the com- 
mittee, fully sustained the charge which seemed so much to 
surprise the gentleman (from Virginia, (Mr. Powent,] and he 
had nothing more to say. 

Mr. SNYDER said there were wiinesses here present pre- 
pared to prove thatthe tank of Washington had discounted its 
own notes at nine per cent. discount. He thought there ought 
to be an investigation, and, if it was refused, he should vote 
against the bill. 


Mr, DAWSON of Georgia observed that the depreciation of 


. the paper of these banks took place in 1834, when there wasa 
general suspension, and it wag therefore forced on them. It 
was well known that, during the last war, the Treasury notes 
ofthe Government, owing to the same causes as produced the 
suspension of the District Banks, depreciated thirty per cent. 
Now if the credit of this Government underwent sueh de- 
pression, these banks ought not to he soseverely censured for 
alike misforiune. Such occurrences were incidental to the 
state of society in which we dive, and this word swindling 
ought not to be applied to them, 

The proposition now presented was, whether they should re- 
charter these banks for three years, with Limitations and re- 
strictions more severe than were imposed on any banks in the 
country. Ifthe majority of ihe House were disposed to con- 
tinue the banks on these terms, why, let them doso, There 
was no use in bringing up, in judgment against them, the oc- 
currences ofmany years back, when there wasa general de- 
pression of business throughout the country. 

Mr. JOHNSON of ‘Tennessee said, that the gentleman from 
Georgia had whoiy mistaken the meaning of the member from 
Ohio, [Mr. Wetter} Ne did not understand the term “swind- 
ling,” used by him, applied to the depreciation of the paper of 
the banks. That might, and olten did, take place, without 
any fraud on the part of the officers of the bank. It was used 
as applicable to those barks whose officers, by their miscon- 
duct, had produced suspensions, and then availed themselves of 
the alarm produced by it to purchase the siocks and paper 
of their own bank at fifty and sixty cents in the dollar. 
This was the condition of several of the banks now applying 
for a recharter; and we are now to decide whether a recharter 
is to be allowed to those individuals, who had committed such, 
he would notsay frauds, but tricks upon the community, which 
would disgrace an individual in his private character. 

Hewas not unfriendly to the granting of bank charters to 
the citizens of this District, whilst they wese used in the, ad- 
joining States; but he thought, instead of renewing these old 
charters, made twenty-five or thirty years ago, and not proper- 
ly guarded, as he believed, Congress should make such char- 
ters for them as would be models for such institutions in the 
States. Banking and the management of banks bad improved, 
if he might use such aterm, as muchas the facilities in tra- 
velling by railroads and steamboats; with the increased in ‘or 
ma'ion upon that subject, or rather the increased skill in their 
management of them, correspondent restrictions were required 
for the protection of the people. HERA 

Mr. J. said, he objected to the passage of this hill, because, 
for the want of proper restrictions and guards, he considers: 
the charters, as proposed, even worse than the old ones. By 
this bill they were to pay their own paper on demand,in gold 
and silver, when it was known they had but little or no paper 
in circulation, nor Would they issue any under present circum- 
stances, They were allowed at the same timeto trade in the pa- 
perof suspended banks in the adjoining States; and he pre- 
sumed that the banks in tHe District, it the present bill passed, 
would do but lite except trading in depreciated paper. These 
banks are to issue no bills under five dollars on the face ofthe 
bill; but the restriction put in by the Senate, that they should 
issue no bill between five and ten and ten and twenty dollars, 
was now stricken out, which was equivalent, in his opmion, to 
issuing one, two, and three dollar notes. He would prefer that 
the bill should directly give the power of issuing shinplasters, 
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that the country might see who were for, and who against, the 
issuing of small paper. A 

The question being now put en the amendment proposed 
by Mr. Kiem, it was rejected without a count. 

The reading of the bill having been gone through with— 

Mr. UNDER WOOD moved that the committee rise and re- 
port the biil to the House. 

The motion prevailing— 

The committee rose and reported the hill and amendments to 
the House. The question being put on concurring with the 
report ofthe committee, no quoram voted. 

Mr. WELLER demanded the yeas and nays; but they were 
not ordered. 

He then moved to adjoure. 

The yeas and nays being demanded ọn this motion, they 


were ordered; and, being taken, resulted as follwus: Yeas 70, * 


nays 79. 

So the House refused to adjourn. 

A message was received from the Senate, by the hanes of 
A. Dickins, esq. Secretary, stating that the Senate had con- 
curred in the amendment made by this House to the bilito 
establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the 
United States, 

{Sensation. Cries of “goad? —"“bravo”’—"go it,”'} 

The question being agam put on conenrrme— 

Mr. LEWIS WILLIAMS demanded the previous question; 
which was seconded, put, and carried. 

And the main question being on concurrence 

Mr. WELLER aeked the yeas and nays; Lut the House re- 
fused to order tiem. 

And the question Lo concur was carried. - 

The bill and amendments were then ordered to be engrossed 
ani read a third time. 

The CHAIR. When shall this bill have its third reading? 

Cries of “Now! now !? 

The bill having been reada third time by its tide, and the 
question being on its passage — 

Mr. WELLER demandei the yeasand nays; which were or- 
dered and taken, and resulted as follows’ 

YRAS—Messrs. Adams, L. W. Andrews, S, J. Andrews, 
Arnold, Aycrigg, Baker, Barnard, Black, Bair, Boardman, 
Bous, Brockway, Bronson, M. Biown, William Bader, John 
Campbell, Thomas J. Campbell. Cayathers, Childs. Jobn C. 
Clark, Staley N. Clarke, Cowen, Cranston, Cravens Cushing, 
William C. Dawson, Devervy, Jobn Rewards, Everett, Fill: 
more, A. Lawrence Foster, Thomas F. Foster, Gambie, Gentry, 
Goggin, Patrick G. Goode, Graham, Green, Greiz. Habersham, 
Halj. Halsied, W, S Hastings, Henry, Funt, James Irvin. W. 
W. Irwin, W. ©. Johnson, Isaac D. Jones, J. P. Kerney, 
King, Samaon Mason, Mathiot, Mattocks, Maxweil, Mayvard, 
Meriwether, Morgan, Morrow, Nisbet, Owsley, Pearce, Pendle 
ton, Pope, Powell, P-offit, Ramsey, Benjamin Randall, Ran- 
dolph, Rayner, Ridgway, Riggs, Rodney, Russell, Saltonscall, 
Sergeant, Shepperd, Simonton, Siade, Smith, Sollere, Stanly, 
Stokely, Scratton, A. H. B. Stuart, J'E Stuart, summers, 
Taliaferro, J. B. Thompson, Richard W, Thompson, Tilling: 
hast, Toland, Triplett, 1 rambull, Underwood, Van Rensselaer, 
Wallace, Warren, Edward D. White. Joseph L. White, Tho- 
mas W. Williams, Lewis Williams, Christopher H. Wiltiams, 
Joseph L. Williams, Winthrop, Yorke, Augustus Young, and 
John Young—108. 

NAYS—Messrs. Arrington, Atherton, Banks, Boyd, Charles 
Brown, Burke, Patrick ©. Caldwell, Cary, Chapman, Clinton, 
Cules, Daniel, Richard D. Davis, John Bi Dawson, Doan, East 
man, John C. Edwards, Egbert, J. G, Floyd, Charles A. Floyd. 
Gerry, William O. Goode, Harris, J. Hastings, Hays, Hopkins, 
Jtouck, Houston, Wubard, Ingers Jobuson, Jolm 
W. Jones, Keiin, Andrew Kennedy, Lewis, Littiefield, Abya- 
ham McClellan, Robert McViellan, McKay, Marchand, Medill, 
Miller, Newhard, Payne, Plumer, Reding, Rogers, Sanford, 
Shaw, Shields, Snyder, Steenrod, Turney, Watterson, Weller, 
Westbrook, and Wood— £8, 

So the bill waspassed, and returned to the Senate with an 
amendment, ` 

And thereupon the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Tuorspay, August 19, 1841. 
The foilowing resolution, submitted yesterday 
by Mr. WRIGHT, was taken up: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs be instruct- 
ed to inquire into the expediency of providing by iaw for the 
appointment of the commissioned -ficers employed in the reye- 
nue cutter service of the United States by the President and 
Senate in the same manner that commissioned officera in the 
naval service of the Untied States are appointed; and also of 
prescribing by law a just and proper rank as between them 
and the officers of the Navy when both are employed together 
upon the same service; and the: the committee report by bill 
or otherwise at the next session of C i 

After some remarks by Messrs. WRIGHT, 
KING, and SMIPH of Indiana, the resolation 
was adopted, 

The following resolution, submitted yesterday of 
Mr- Woopsory, was taken up: 

Rssolved, That the Committee on the District of Columbia 

be instructed to inquire into the extent and chaiacter of the 
disturbances in the galleries of the Senate on two occasions at 
the present extra session—one on the final passage of the bill 
for a fiscal Bank of the Uniied States, and one on the reading 
of the yeto of said bill; and that they report whether any, and 
what, further legislation may be necessary to prevent or pu- 
nish similar interruptions of the pubic business bereaster. 
# Also, that the said committee inquire and report in respect 
to the disturbances at or near the Presidents House on the 
night ensuing the said veto; the description and object, thereof 
the number and names of the persons concer ned in them, so 
far as can be asceriaincd; the punishment, ifany, to which they 
have beensubjected by the civil authorities for a breach of the 
public peace, or for riotous and tumultuous behavior on that 
occasion; and to recommend any additional measures, of a le- 
gislative character or otherwise, which may, in their opinion, 
be proper for the protection of the different branches of the Ge. 
neral Government from violent molestation, disturbance, and 
interruption, while engaged in the discharge oftheir public du- 
ties in the city of Washington. Andsaid committee is hereby 
authorized to send for persons and papers. 


Mr. WOODBURY observed that, as this was a. 


resolution looking merely to inquiry, he should not. 


detain the Senate by any remarks, unless the pas- 
sage of ihe resolution was opposed. l 

Mr. MERRICK objected to the resolation; ` He 
could see no propriety in imposing this duty on the 
Committee on the District. He denied that ihe 
Senate had aright to interfere with the peuple of 
the District, whether they chose to buty the Bank 
bill or to rejoice at ihe veto. . 

Mr. WOODBURY said the resolution proposed 
that ihe inquiry be made by the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, for very manifest reasons, 
The evi! complained of was a violent interruption 
of the quit of some of th: branches of the Go- 
vernment, in ihe discharge of their pubiic duties in ` 
this Digtrie!, set apart and consecrated to that 
object. 

‘this committee has the general supervision 
over all the concerns of this District; and the 
most material, the moat vital of them, to the whole 
country, as we'l ax to the permanent inhabitants-of . 
the fea miles square, reserved for this great ob- 
ject, is the trenquil and undisturbed performance 
of it. 

Cherwise it will be seen that the continuance of | 
cur sessions ia this city becomes endangered, and ` 
the representatives of the people and States, if un- 
able to legislate without violent molestation, being 
but three or four hundred among thousands, must 
return to {heir constituents, or protect hemselves _ 
by physical foice. What would be the injury thus ` 
inflicted on private interests here, and the reproach 
cast on our tree institutions? Nor is the passage 
of ibis resoleticn rendered unnecessary, as the Sc- , 
nator from Maryland supposes, because the dis- 
tarbances in this chamber were at the time passed ` 
over without punishment. 

Thai was done because they were not very gene- 
ral, and were ia one case apologised for on the ` 
spot. But even then some gentlemen acquiesced | 
in overlooking them, only ander a determination 
to pass new laws, if found io be proper, in order 
more fully either to deter or to punish similar out- 
breaks bereafter. $ 

So in respeet to the violent and disgraceful out- 
rages which since happened—not over various and 
remote portions of the city, as intimated, but at 
tze Exeeutive residence—before his very door and 
windows Nobody bas passed it ever,and nobody 
in favor of law, order, or decency, ought to: uni- 
versal reprobation and scorn are due to it. I un- 
derstard, however, that the Senator objects more 
to the inquiry into facts than to the inquiry into 
the propriety of farther legislation. 

Butit wouid bs very difficult to judge whether 
additional legislation was necessary or not; till it 
was first ascertained, on evidence, whether the 
facts were of a description and character which’ 
could not be prosecuted, cr, if prosecuted, could 
not be ounished sufficiently under existing laws. 
For if they could be, then there had been default 
and neglect by the civil authorities, in not nipping 
in the bud, and preventing, the last disturbance of 
stive Department at the Executive Man- 


Then there would be still more culpability in 
them, if they did not preceed and make a public 
example of the real offenders. He trasied, from 
information before him, and assurances received 
from several highly respectable ishabitan's of the 
city, that they felt much indignation at these riot- 
ous owibreaks, and Intended to visit on the culprits 
who caused chem the whole severity authorized by 
existing laws, 

It will net do to overlook, again and again, such 
reproachful occurrences, ‘Pris course would te 
an encouragement, and make even ourselves indi- 
rect partie paiors in the oifiences. 

It was ue, also, to the individual liberty and 

rivaie righis of the people. at large, Ihat this in- 
quiry sheuld be had; and any legislation coald 
isen be adopted which might be preper to proiect 
apy supposed offender from unusual or extraordi- 
vary trial and punish nent incident to the summa- 
ry, harsh proceedings ccmmon on these occasions, 

This was, and should continue to be, a land of 
laws—laws not vague, but clear, well known, and 
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mild as was consistent with the due securiy of 
proverty, character, and life. 

We had, already, after the trial of Judge Feck, 
passed new acts ef Congress in relation to the 
tranquillity of judicial. proceedings. We had de- 
fined what should constitute ccntempts, and had 
limited their punishment. A similar course seemed 
to be required in relation to the protection of legis- 
lative and executive proceedings from violation and 
interruption; to that which had been adopted in re- 
spect to the judiciary. Whenever obstrucied, the 
former annoyed not merely the public agents, but 
obstructed the execution of the recorded will of the 
twenty-six States, and the seventeen millions of the 
population. 

But our indignation at any supposed disturbance 
of the public quiet, of public power, and public 
rights, in and throvgh the public agents, shoulu 
not at any lime lead us suddenly into the exercise 
of too great severity or too unlimited a discretion. 
Hence, for the safety of the citizen; when ar- 
raigned, as well as for the preservation of the puri- 
ty and sacredness of the great representative prin- 
ciple, in transacting the most important public 
business through delegated agents, I trust this re- 
solution will pass 

Mr. MERRICK reiterated his objections to the 
resolution. They might request the committee to 
report such amepdments to their rules, if it was 
deemed necessary, as to protect the Senate in the 
exercise of its legislative functions; but he object- 
ed to sending the committee beyond the walls of 
the Capitol. As to the distarbances at the Execu- 
tive mansion, he had been informed that they ori- 
ginated in a number of persons assembling with 
music for the purpose of complimenting the Presi- 
dent with a serenade for vetoing the Bank bill. 
While proceeding there, a number of other per- 
sons, of contrary sentiments, joined the procession, 
and their expressions cf disapprobation cverpow~ 
ered those of approbation given by the friends of 
the veto. 


Mr. KING spoke in terms of strong reprobation 
of the insult offered to the Executive for the cor- 
scientious performance of official duty. If the au- 
thorities of the city have not the power to repress 
these tumultuary assemblages, it should be given to 
them when the charter of the city came up f: r re- 
vision, which, he hoped, would not be postponed 
beyond the next session. If the authorities already 
had the power over this subject, he was sorry to 
say there did not appear to have been a proper ex- 
ercise of it. flat the Mayor power to put down 
riots, and arrest the rioters, when they were before 
h's face? Has he arrested them? If nct, then the 
blame rests upon his head. 


Mr. PRESTON spoke at considerable length, 
and attribnted the disorderly preecedings to the in- 
efficiency of the police of the city. 


Mr. KING concurred with the Senator from 
South Carolina that the city greatly needed a more 
efficient police than its impoverished condition 
would authorize it to maintain, and he was disposed 
to assist them in this manner. It wouid be better, 
however, in his opinion, that this whole subject 
shouid be postpsnel until the next session, and, 
with the consent of his honorable friend from New 
Hampshire, he would move to postpone bis reso- 
lution also to the next session. 


Mr. WOODBURY said this motion to postpone 
to the next session was founded on the admiited 
propriety of inqviry and legislation. So far from 
giving the go-by to the measoure, it was desired that 
further time might be had for consideration before 
action, and Jess haste and-more coolness prevailed 
at that time than could now be expected.’ As ac- 
tion, efficient action, of some kind, was then in- 
tended to be had, be shou'd not resist the delay de- 
sired, at a time so near, as he hoped, to tke close of 
the present session. 

The Bankrupt bill was returned to the Senate 
with the President’s signature, 

The Land Distribution bill was then fgken up, 
and a variety of amendments were offered, none of 
which, however, were adopted. 

The hour of ‘twelve having arrived, the CHAIR 
announced the special order of the day—the Dill to 
{ncorporate the subseribers to the Fiscal Bank of 

* 
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the United Stat-s, with the message of the Presi- 
dent refusing his assent thereto. 

“Mr. CLAY of Kentucky spoke [for about an 
hour anda half, condemning the course ef the 
Presi“ent, in refusmg his sanction to the Dill. 

Mr. RIVES replied to Mr. Cray, and vindicated 
the President’s course. 

The debate was further participated in by 
Messrs. ARCHER and BERRIEN. [For the de- 
bate, see Appendix.] 

The question was then (at past 5 o’clock) taken 
anew upon the passage of the Bank bill, and de- 
cided by yeas and nays as foliows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Ber- 
rien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Dizon, Evans, 
Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, Mangum, 
Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Porter, Prentiss, Pres- 
ton, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tall- 
madse, White, and Woodbridge—25 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Benton, Bu- 
chanan, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Clayton, 
Cathbert, Fulton, King, Linn, McRoberts, Mou- 
ton, Wicholsen, Pierce, Rives, Sevier, “iurgeon, 
Tappan, Walker, Wiliiams, Woodbury, Wright 
and Young—24. 

There not being the constitutional majority of 
two-thirds in favor of the bill, which would be re- 
quisite to entitle it to be sent to the House of Re- 
presentatives for the like concurrence there, the bill 
remains finally rejected. 


The Senate then, after an exhausting session of 
seven hours, adjourned. : 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuorvay, August 19, 1841. 

The journal of yesterday having been read— 

Mr. JEREMIAH BROWN rose and stated 
that he had voted yesterday in favor of the pas- 
sage of the bankrupt law, whereas his vote bad 
been recorded in the negative. He asked that the 
journal might be so corrected as to conform to the 
fact. 

And the journal was amended aceordingly. 

Mr. ROOSSVELT alvo made an inquiry in re- 
lation to the affirmative vote on the passage of the 
said bill; the number of yeas and nays. as an- 
nounced by the clerk, differing from his (Mr. R’s) 
computation. 

The list of yeas and nays not being at the Clerk’s 
table, nothing further transpired on the sxbject at 
this lima. 

Mr. BOTTS prevented a copy of a series of reso- 
Int ons adopted, he seid, at oa very yespectable 
mecting of ctizens held in Buckingham county, 
in the State of Virginia, expressive of their opinion 
as to the constitationality and propriety of the ces- 
tablishment of a National Bank, and in favor of 
other measures adopted at the present session of 
Congres. 

Mr. B was proseeding to ofer some observa- 
tions on the resolutions, when he was interrupted 
by a call to erder, and after some remarks by 
Messrs. PICKENS and BOTTS, the resolutiens 
were received aad laid on the table. 

On leave given, memorials were presented by 
the folowing gentlemen, and were appropriately 
referred: 

Mr. KING of Georgia. 

Mr. WISE of Vireinia. 

Mr. IRWIN of Pennoylvasia. 

(Mr. L presented the memorial of Gabriel Ad- 
ams and divers otber citizens of Pittsbarg, in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, prayiag for un 
increase of duties oa imported cigars; which me- 
morial was, on motion of Mr. I. referred to the 
Commitee cn Mannfactores.} 

On leave given. Air. JONES of Virginia pre- 
sented certain resolutions adopted by a meeting cf 


citizens tu Die ef Wight eounty, Virgin a, expres- | 


siveof their opinion against the constintionallity 
of a Bank of the United Staves, and asserting ihe 
right of repeal. The resolutions also express the 
opinion of that meeting ageiost the distributiea of 
the proceeds of the sales of the public lands, and 
against the power of Congress to lay taxes, &c. for 
any other purposes than to pay the debie of the United 
S:ates, and to provide for the common defence and 
general welfare thereof, 


The resolutions were received and laid on the 
table. 
Mr. PICKENS, on leave, presented certain me- 
morials from citizens of Ghio, against the cons 
stitutionality and expediency of a National Bank, 
Mr. CROSS, on leave given, offered the follow- 


ing resolution, which was adopted: _ 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to commu- 
nicateto this House the number of troops stationed at Fort”; 
Gibson, Towson, Smith, and Wayne, respectively; whether the 
original location of the latter fort has not been abandoned, and, 
if so, the reasons therefor; and whether, in his judgment, the 
military force vow on that border is sufficient to protect the 
Citizens of the State of Arkansas against Indian depredations; 
and what increase, if any, will be necessary for that purpose. 


Mr. FILLMORE asked leave to introduce a re- ` 
solution directing the Clerk of this House to pur- 
chase, for the use of the hall, a map of the several 
States and of the United Sates. 

Objecied to. 

Mr. TILLINGHAST, on leave, presented cer- 
tain resolutions from the Legislature of Rhode 
Island, upon the subject of revenue. Laid on the 
table and ordered to be printed. 

On leave given, Mr. BOTTS, from the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, reported a bill making 
appropriations for the funeral expenses of the late 
President of the United states. . 

The bill, having been read twice by the title, 
was referred to the Commitiee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. PICKENS hoped that the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Borrs] would move that the bill, to- 
gether with the accompanying accounts and the 
correspondence with the Secretary of State, be 
printed. It was the usual course of proceeding. 

Mr. BOTTS had no’sort of objection, he said, to 
the printing; but he regarded it asa useless expense. 
The bill itself provided that the accounts should be 
audited before they were paid. 

Mr. PICKENS moved the printing of the papers 
and documents. 

Mr. TURNEY asked the yeas and nays; which 
were ordered, and, being taken, were—yeas 105, 
nays 75. i 

So the motion to print was agreed to. 

Mr. SNYDER inquired of the Spearer if it 
would now bein order to call up the joint resolu- 
tion heretofore offered by him providing for the 
final adjournment of Congress. 

The SPEAKER replied that such a motion would 
not now be in order. 

Mr. GARRET DAVIS asked leave to offer a 
resolution in relation to the prices of printing in 
the public Denartments. 

On leave given, Mr. GRAHAM introdaced a 
bill in relatin to placing the S.atue of Washing- 
on in the Rotundo of the Capitol; which was read 
twice. é 

[Fhe bill authorizes the location of the Statue 
in such part of the Rotundo as the artist may deem 
permanently best.) 

_ Mr. Q. moved that the bill have its third read- 
ing. 

Some discussion followed, directed to the point 
of view where the light would best strike the 
Statue, and in which Messrs- ADAMS, GRA- 
HAM, MASON of Ohio, BOARDMAN, GIL- 
MER, and CUSHING, participated. 

Mr. CUSHING then moved that, the bill be 
committed to the Committee of the Whole on the 
sta'e of the Union, which had charge ofa bill on 
the same subject heretofore reported by a gentle- 
man from Virginia, (Mr. Giumer.) 

Mr. STANLY hoped that the motion of his col- 
league [Mr. Grauam] would prevail. The gen» 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Apams) had spos 
ken of the corner of the Rotundo, He (Mr. 8.) 
hoped that the gentleman wouid move for the ap- 
pointmentofa commi:tee of three abstractionists 
to define the position cf the corner of the Rotundo. 
{Laughier ] 

The motion of Mr. Cusuinc was then agreed to, 
and the bill was referred to the Committee of ‘the 
Whole on the state of the Union. 


Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Joint Committee 
on Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had 
examined the bill to establish a uniform system of 
bankrep'ey throughout the United S'ates, and 
found the same to be correct. The. bill then fe- 
ceived the signature of the Speaker. ri 
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Continued from No. 22. 


bhi FORTIFICATION BILL. 
~On motion of Mr. FILLMORE, the House re- 
Solved itself into Commitiee af the Whole on the 
, State of the Union, (Mr. Witulams of Maryland, 
in the Chair,) and took up House bill No. 8, en- 
tided “A bill making appropriations for various 
fortifications, for ordnance, and for preventing and 
suppressing Indian hostilities, which bill had been 
Yeturned from the Senate with certain addition- 
al items, to which items certain amendments had 
been moved by the Committee of Ways and Means 
of this House. 

The amendment were as follows: 

SENATE AMENDMENTS. 

Page 3 of the engrossed bill, after tine 21 insert— 

lst, For defensive works and barracks, and purchase of site 
at or near Detroit, Michigan, $50,000. 

Add to the end of the bill the following: s 
_ 2d. For surveys in reference to the military defences of the 
frontier, inland and Atlantis, $30,000. 

3d. For arrearages due for roads, harbors, and rivers, where 

public works and imprdvements have hitherto been made, 
and for the protection of public property now on hand at 
these places, and for arrearages for surveys, and completing 
maps authorized by act of March 3d, 1839, $40,000. 
“4th. For: defraying the expenses of selecting and purchasing 
asite fora Western, Southwestern, or Northwestern Armory, 
to be selected by the President of the United States, thesum of 
$75,000. 

5th. For tae construction or armament ofsuch armed steam- 
ers or other vessels for defence, on the Northwestern lakes, as 
the President may think most proper, and as may be authori- 
zed by the existing stipulations between this and the British 
Government, $100,000. : 

To which amendments of the Senate the Com- 
mitiee of Ways and Means of this House proposed 
the following amendments: 

The committee recommend that the House concur in the 
first amendment, with the following amendment: 

Add thereto the following words: r 

For purchase of site, and for barracks and defensive works at 
or near Buffalo, New York, $50,000. A 

For fortifications at the outlet of Lake Champlain and pur- 
chase of site, $75,000. 

For defensive works, barracks, and other necessary build- 
ings, and purchase of site fora depot at or near the function 
of the Matawamkeag and Penobscot rivers, Maine, $25,000. 

The committee also recommend a non-concurrgnce in the 
second, third, and fourth amendments of the Senatijjend a con- 
currence in the fifth amendment, — 

The amendments were discussed by Messrs. 
DAWSON, FILLMORE, CLIFFORD, PENDLE- 
TON, IRWiN, C. BROWN, PROFFIT, HOW- 
ARD, S. MASON, and SPRIGG. 

Mr. SPRIGG moved that the committee rise; 
on which motion the vote stood—ayes 24, noes 23: 
no quorum voting. 

The committee then rose and reported the fact to 
the House. i = 

Mr. FILLMORE moved a call of the House; 
which was ordered. 

And the roll being called, 108 members answer- 
ed to their names. ; 

And the names of the absentees being called, 160 
members appeared to be present. 

All further proceedings in the call were then, 
on motion of Mr. LEWIS WILLIAMS, dispensed 
with. “e g 

The House again resolved itself into Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Wiz- 
LIAMS of Maryland in the chair.) . 

Mr. FILLMORE suggested thai the committee 
should pass upon the amendments, so that the bill 
might be brought into the House, and the whole 
day not be lost in discussion 

Mr. W, C. JOHNSON thought that a suggestion 
made by the chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, [Mr. Dawson,] to commit the bill to 
the Committee on Military Affairs should be adopt- 
ed. It would be an econumy of time, and he 
(Mr. J.) designed to move such a reference, with 
instractions. He was free to confess that the bill, 
in its present shape, could not command his vote. 
He was in favor of diminishing the amounts ap- 
propriated for the building and construction of 
forts, and increasing the appropriations for the pur- 
chase of ordnance. Mr. J. expressed his views on 
the subject at some length, and entered into a 
statement of facts for the purpose of showing the 
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propriety of the instructions which he was about to 
move.” 


Mr. J. then moved that the bill. be committed to: 


the Committee on Military Affairs, with certain in- 
structions. (Not read ) 

The CHAIRMAN said such a motion could not 
be made in committee. ? 

And the propriety of a commitment to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs was spoken to briefly by 
Mr. FILLMORE and Mr. JOHNSON. 

Mr. J. then gave notice that he would submit 
his motion whenever it would be in order for him 
so todo. 

The amendments were further discussed by 
Messrs. RHETT, EV DRETT, CUSHING, SAL- 
TONSTALL, ALLEN, TOMLINSON, SPRIGG, 
and TILLINGHAST. 

Mr. EASTMAN said, that as he had voted 
against the passage of this bill before it was sent 
to the Senate, and should probably vote against the 
‘proposed amendments, by which the appropriations 
would be increased about half a million of dollars, 
he desired to state very briefly the reasons that 
governed his action. 

[Several voices here exclaimed, let the bill go 
into the House, and make your remarks there. ] 

Mr. Eastman. Wo, Mr. Chairman, I cannot 
consent to do that. There is no chance for the mi- 
nority there. I cannot trust the assurances of gen- 
tlemen; for no sooner is a bill reported to the 
House than the previous question is moved and 
carried, and all debate, however necessary and 
however proper, is at once cut off. Freedom of 
speech, sir, no longer exists in the American House 
of Representatives. It is now held, not as the 
fathers of our Republic designed, not by the tenure 
of the Constitution, but by the desperate will of a 
desperate majority. Itisin the Committee of the 
Whole alone, that the people and the people’s re- 
presentatives have any chance for a hearing. 
Even here is that chance but small and contingent, 
liable at any moment to be cut off by the same 
desperate will. Sir, I believe I do not err when I 
assert that, during this whole session, not a single 
biil has been reported from the committee to the 
House that has not at once been subjected to the 
immediate action of the previous question. No, 
Mr. Chairman; gentlemen must excuse me. I 
cannot consent to waive the present opportunity 
for one of such doubtful expediency. But I assure 
gentlemen that I shali detain them but for a mo- 
ment. 

It has been charged, in. some of the Federal 
prints of the day, against my colleagues and my- 
self, that because we voted against this bill we are 
opposed to fortifying the country against foreign 
invasion. It is true, sir, that this charge proceeds 
from from a source entitled to but little counsidera- 
tion, when the position of those who make it, in re- 
gard to this very sabject of fortifications, is taken 
into view. It proceeds from those who steadily, 
inflexibly, aad most obstinately opposed every ef- 
fort (o fortify the country during the last war; from 
those who opposed all appropriations for the rais- 
ing of troops, for the pay ef our soldiers, and the 
furnishing of supplies. It proceeds from those 
who discouraged enlistments—who threw every ob- 
stacle in the way of a successful prosecution of 
the war—who ridiculed the struggles of our army 
and navy—who rejoiced at our defeats—and who, 
to crown the infamy cf their course, united their 
efforts to get up the Hartford Convention, to shat- 
ter to atoms this noble Republic. And, sir, if our 
vote upon this bill, in a time of peace, cannot be 
justified, how can the course of those men, ina 
time of portentous war, when the dark clouds of 
adversity were lowering over our country, admit 
of even the slightest palliation? And with what 
propriety can they charge upon us, for opposing 
this bill, or accuse us of a want of patriotism in so 
doing? 

But, sir, I pass the charge, and those who have 
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made it, ahd proceed to. give: the reasons for op- 
posing the bill, Al or.near the commencement.of 
the present, session, : the  honofable Secretary..of 
War sent us his report, by which it appeared that 
the. appropriations . heretofore made. by preceding 
Congresses had not „been expended; and :not only 
so, but that they would. not be expended..during 
the present year. Congress, -by the requiremenis 
of the Constitution, will assemble on the first Mon- 
day of December next, months before the spring 
works can commence. . It is difficult to.conceive, 
then, why these appropriations should be demand» 
ed at this extra session. The moneys already ap- 
propriated have not been expended, as:this:official 
report shows. They are ndw on hand; nor will 
they be expended till after Congress shall be tôge- 
ther at its next regular session. ` And yet, sir, by 
the provisions of this bill, over two millions ot dol- 
lars, which will not be used. :ill next session, are 
to be appropriated; and if these amendments suc- 
ceed, another half million is, still to be. added. ` I 
ask, then, sir, why these appropriations at this 
time? The money is not wantéd—it will not, be 
used till next year—it cannot be ysed, ‘without, èx- 
travagance and profligacy. If needed, it ean -be 
appropriated at the next session of Congress, long 
before it can be expended; and I,look ja: vain 
among the arguments of gentlemen for even.a 
plausible reason for the passage of this bill”. i 
Sir, there is another reason for my opposition to 
this bill at this extra session. You have passed 
your loan bill—you have authorized your Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to borrow twelve millions of 
dollars. Pass this bill and amendments, and you 
appropriate two millions and a half, and your 
Secretary of the Treasury forthwith borrows 
this amount to carry out the objects of the’ bill. 
Noi only so, but it will be in his power, to séatier 
it to all the various points of the country where 
the money is to be expended, to some forty-five 
places, aecoyding to the provisions of the bill, 
there to lie in the hands of disbursing agents, to be 
used or abused, or lost, perchance, before it can. be 
expended. Sir, I have no doubt that those‘ two 
millions and a half would be a very convenient 
political fund for partisans at these dif- 
ferent points to operate with, at the coming fall 
elections. Whether the Secretary of the Treasury 
would be very scrupulous in that respect, I do not 
pretend to know., Of that I leave the public to 
judge from his past political course, ~ >= f 
But, sir, in addition to the abuse to which this 
money might be put, and the risk which the people 
wouldrun in having it transferred from ‘point to 
point, and placed in the hands of disbursing agents, 
there is another suggestion connected with it, not 
unworthy of consideration. No sooner is this bill 
passed than this money is borrowed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Itecannot be used until ‘the 
next season—-for at least eight months to come— 
and thus shall we pay an interėst upon this mo- 
ney, for these eight months, amounting to the round 
sum of one hundred thousand . dollars. < Aid ‘this, > 
sir, for the glorious satisfaction ofdoing some- 
thing at this extra session of Congress, calied to 
“relieve the people.” . 
But, sir, the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Fittmorr} who resides at Buffalo, aad who has 
got an amendment to this bill for fifty thousand 
dollars, to be expended at that place, very ingeni- 
uously contends, that we may have war-—war wiih 
Great Britain. But the gentleman knows ‘fall 
well that if the appropriation is made now, it can- 
not be expended till next season. He knows also 
that it can just as well be made at the next session 
if it shall be found to be needed, as at the present, 
and the country suffer inno respect whatever by the 
delay, but be thé gainer, as I have before shown, 
in more ways than one, - Still, the gentleman, who 
is a skilful tactician, and who is always for strik- 
ing when the iron is hot, would no doubt consi- 
derita most desirable attainment, should heget at 
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this extra session fifty thousand dollars. for his 
flourishing city—and, sir, he very shrewedly talks 
about war. But, sir, I ean tell the gentleman, from 
New York, and the covntry too, that we: shall 
have no war with Great Britain for the present. 
Sir, I assume this position for more:reasons than 
one. But I am satisfied that so long as tae pre- 
sent Secretary of State shall fill the office that-he 
now does, so long as he shall manage our foreign 
affairs, and control our foreign negotiations, so 
long shall we have peace with Great Britain. Sir, 
this nation will be made te submit to almost any 
indignity in the opinion of honorable men, before 
that officer will-suffer a war with that country. 
Look back to the last war, and see what bis course 
was then? Sir, the records in this Capitol show 
his recorded votes against measure upon measure 
which it would be supposed that every patriot 
would have most cheerfuily supported. 

On the 7th January, 1814, one of the darkest periods of the 
war, and after our gallant little navy had covered itself with 
glory, he voted against an appropriation for defraying the ex- 
penses of the navy. . “08 

On the 10th, he voted against a propositiion more effectually 
to detect and punish traitors and spies. i 

On the Ith, he voted against a bill making provision to fill 
the ranks of the army. 7 . ; 

‘On the 22d he voted, in a minority of seven, against a Dill 
authorizing the enlistment of troops for five years, or during 
the war. i , i 

On the 25th, he voted against a bill for enforcing the non-im- 
portation laws. i , ; 

On the 8th February, against the bill to raise five regiments 
of riflemen. g 

On the 25th March, he voted against the bill to call forth the 
militia, to ewecute the laws of the Union, and repe: inva- 
sion. ; nas 

On the 1st of December, only a few dayshefore the sitting of 
the Hartford Convention, he voted against a bill to provide ad- 
ditional revenue for defraying the expenses of the Government 
and maintaining the public credit. | , g 

On the LOth, he voted to postpone, indefinitely, a bill autho- 
rizing the President of the United States to call upon the seve- 
ral States for their respective quotas of militia to defend the 
frontiers against invasion. Ț t 

On the 13th, he voted against the same bi.l. He also voted 
against the bill to provide additional revenue for the support of 
Goverament and maintain the public credit, and also AGAINST 
AN APPROPRIATION FOR REBUILDING THE CAPITOL AND PUB- 
LIC OFFICES WHICH HAD BEEN DESSTROYED BY THE ENEMY. 


Such were his votes and such his course when 
this country was engaged in a most deadly struggle 
with the English nation. Nor, sir ‚has his public 
career since that eventful struggle been in many 
respects less exceptionable with regard to that na- 
tion. I do not purpose to go into it Mahy have 
charged that he is British in his feelings and B.i- 
tish in his principles. But, sir, 1 make no such 
charge. My intention is to do him rio injustice. 1 
sitin judgment upon no man’s motives. I speak 
only ef his publie acts. They are fair matter of 
comment, and, as a public man, he cannot except 
toit. Sir, when I look back upon bis past history; 
when I call to mind his recent coarse with 
that nation in regard to the case of McLeou— 
when I reflect upon the crouching servility 
which is manifested in his instructions to the 

` Attorney General in that case—ordering him 
forthwith, in hot haste, to the Siate of New York, 
that a British “pirate” might receive no indignity— 
1 assure the honorable gentleman from New York, 
that so long as he can manage to keep the honora- 
bie Secretary of State in his present position, so 


long shall we have no war with Great Britain. | 


‘American rights may be surrendered, and the 

American spirit crushed, but there will be no war; 
and the gentleman need not urge that as an argu- 
ment to obtain his fifty thousand dollars. 


Mr. Chairman, at a proper time, at the nex: ses? 
sion of Congress, I will go with gentlemen into a 
full examination of the details of this bill, and will 
vote with them for whatever sums shall be deemed 
necessary for putting the country in a proper state 
of defence. Sir, Zam not opposed to for ifieations. 
My constituents are not opposed to them. They 
are ready with their money, and, if need be, with 
their men, to defend the righ!s and honcr of their 
country. But, sir, while they would go as far as 
the farthest in this respect, while they would jus- 
tify their representatives upon this flocr ia making 
any appropriations which their judgments might 
dictate, they would never excuse them for voting 
for an ill-digested, premature, log rolling bill like 
the one now under consideration. 


_ Mr. CROSS moved an amendment «ppropriat- 
ing $25,000 for Fort Smith, Arkansas. Lost. 


Mr. OLIVER offered an amendment appropri- 
ating $50,000 for Sackett?s Harbor. Lost. 

And then the amendments reported from. the 
Committee of Ways and Means to the amend- 
ments of the Senate weré agreed to. 

And, on motionof Mr. FILLMORE, (for the 
purpose of having a vote taken in the House,) the 
amendments of the Senate were concurred in. 

And the committee rose, and reported the bill 
and amendments to the House. 

[A message was received from the President of 
the United States, by the hands of Joun Ty er, 
jr. his Private Secretary, informing the House that 
the President had approved and signed a bill . au- 
thorizing the recovery of fines and forfeitures un- 
der the charter laws and ordinances of George- 
town before justices of the peace. 

Also, the billto extend the time for locating 
Virginia military land warrants, and returning the 
surveys thereon to the General Land Offive. 

And then the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE, 
Fripay, August 20, 1841. 

A communieation from the Secretary of the 
Treasury conveying a report from the Commis- 
siener of the Land Office in answer to a resolution 
of the Senate calling for the names of persons to 
whom serip for land claims had been transferred, 
was read, requiring time for making out the re- 
turns. The communication and report were or- 
dered to be printed and laid on the table. 

Mr. BUCHANAN presented à memorial from 
the Board of Trade in Philadelphia against the 
present Bankrupt bill, and in case it should pass 
Congress, suggesting future modifications. The 
memorial was ordered to be printed and laid on 
the table. 

The Senate bill, for the charter of the six banks 
of the District of Columbia, with two amendments 
from the House of Representatives, came up for 
concurrence in the amendments. 

Mr, MERRICK said the amendments were so 
obviousiy necessary, that he hoped there would be 
no delay in adopting them. Oas was to allow the 
banks to issue notes of intermediate denominations 
between five and ten dollars; the other was ver- 
bal. 

Mr. BENTON observed thai, trifling as the Se- 
nator from Maryland considered these amend- 
ments, tuey just amounted to the same thing as 
vuigwing the banks to issue shinplasters of any 
amount ssey pleased. . He called fur ihe yeas and 
nays, 

Mr. MERRICK felt asionished that gentlemen 
on ihe other side should persist in charging him 
and his friends with any design of autt orizing these 
Distiiev: Banks io issue an irredeemabie currency 
of shinplasters—worihi!ess trash of {he denomina- 
tion of six aud a fourth cents, and so forth, There 
was no such desiga—anothing in ths dU! ur amend- 
ment justified the assumptioa. The liberty to ts- 
suc notes of six, seven, eigh‘, or nine dollars, was 
noi of that character—il was necessary t0 oyan- 
teract the issues of othe: banks current in the Dis- 
trict of the same denominations. 

The question was then taken oa the amend- 
ments, which were concurred in, by a vote of 24 
yeas, 14 nays, as follows. 

YEAS— Messrs. Archer, Bates, Berrien, Choate, 
Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Gra- 
ham, Huniingioo, Ker, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, 
Morehead, Pheips, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, 
Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, 
and White—24, 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Calhoun, Clay of Ala- 
bama, Falon, Linn, MeRoberts, Pierce, Sturgeon, 
Tappan, Walker, Williams, Woodbury, and 
Wrgbht—l4. 

Mr. CALHOUN said mav he rose to present, by 
request, the rreambie and resolutions of citizens of 
the county of Goochland, on the important ques- 


tiens which have been agitated in the Senate cur-. 


ing the present session. The resolutions condemn, 
in strong and just terms, Bank, Distribution, Fa- 
riff, and the whole of that batch ot measures. 
Among the resolutions, there is one paying a high, 
and, in his opinion, deserved compliment to the 
patriotic conduct of Mr. Wise, Mr. Honrer, Mr. 
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Matiory, and Mr. Gimer, during the. present 
session, and another, which warmly approves, in 
advance, the veto on the Bank bill. On the fast 

of these resolutions he hoped he would be permitted 

to indulge in a few remarks, He concurred hear. 

tily with the meeting in the approval of the veto. 

It would do much good. It has destroyed the 

Bank bill, and, he trusted, would prevent the crea- 

tion ofany Bank hereafter, which would, indeed, 

be a great deliverance. He went farther. He not 

only approved of the veto, but concurred with the 
President, that in vetoing this bill, with his. opi- 

nions of the unconstitutionality and inexpediency 

ofthe Bank, long entertained, and often and fully 
expressed on many and solemn occasions, he but 
performed a high act of duty, both to the Consti- 
tution and himself, for which he is entitled to the 
thanks of the country. As an act of justice to 
the President, he would go farther—even at tle 
hezard of being rebuked by those who assumed to 
be his friends, as he was when he interposed in his 
favor on a late occasion, and say that the case of 
Mr. Madison, in approving the Bank bill, is not 
at all similar to his vetoing this, to which the Se- 
nator frony Kentucky compared it in his remarks 
yesterday. itis well known that Mr. Madison, 
late in life, gave in to the most unfortunate and 
dangerous doctrine, that the Supreme Court was 
the interpreter of the Constitution in the last resort. 
With this opinion it is not extraordinary that he 
should feel himself author:zed to approve the Bank 
bill, under the force of precedents and the decision 
of that Court. The case is different with Mr. Ty- 
ler. It is understood that he does not agree with 
Bir. Madison, as to the authority of the Supreme 
Conrt, in deciding on constitutional questions; and 
with this difference, itis not surprising that the con- 
stitutional seruples of the one could be silenced by 
the decision of the court, backed by precedents, 
while that of the other could not. 

And here he would avail himself of the opportu- 
nity to make a few remarks on the veto power. He 
did not regard that power with the aversion it was 
viewed on the opposite side of the chamber. On 
the contrary, according to his opinion, it was a high 
conservative power, intended not only to guard the 
rights of the Executive and that reserved by the 
Constitution to the States and the people against 
the engzoschment of Congress, but also the weaker 
interes’s of the community against the oppression 
and plunder of the stronger, lt was, in this view, 
a high and salutary power, which, from its nature 
as a negative power, was almost: incapable of 
abuse. 


Having now expressed his opinion of the veto, 
he (Mr. Caxnoon) felt called on, in candor, to 
say that he was not prepared to give a full appro- 
val of the veto message. There was a part which 
he did not profess to understand; he alluded to that 
which spoke favorably of the functions of banks 
as regulating exchanges; but, if the construction 
which was intimated yesterday in debate, by the 
Senator from Kentucky, be the one intended by 
the President, he would not give it his approba- 
tion. That Senator intimated ‘hat his frienus con- 
templated the introduction of another Bank Dill, 
to deal in exchanges, in couformity with what 
was supposed to be the views of the President, 
In his opinion, such a Bank would be every 
wav as objectionable asthe one which has been 
vetuzd. He could see no substantial difference 
betweea discounting promisscry noies and bills of 
exchange, except that inthe former, the banks were 
resiristzd by the usury laws of the Slates where 
they were situated, while in the latter they were 
not. Buthe trusted that the interpretation attempted 
to be put on this part of the message was not the 
one intenaed vy the President; and thatif a bill, 
based ou such construction, should be presented to 
him, that the same high consideration which con- 
trolled him in vetoing the one which he has, will 
as imperiously coatrol him also in vetoing such a 
bill. As to himself, he wished io be distinelly un- 
derstood, he was opposed to the creation of a bank, 
or corporation of any form, as the fiscal agent of 
the Government. He believed, however modified, 
or wherever located, it would be alike: unconstitu- 
tional and imexpedient. I, (said Mr. C.) having 
now expressed my opinion of the veto, and the mes- 
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` the system is to be adopted. 


-gag on the ballot box. 
. that Taxes, Tariff, Debts, Distribution, and an 


“sage, will go a step farther. ‘The ‘Bank is not the 


only question at issue: before the country at this 


‘important juncture. There are others of not much 


Jess import; among which the distribution of the ref 
venue irom the lands, and the tariff, now pending 
before the Senate, may be ranked as the most pro- 


„minent. - [trust the President will find it to be his 
-duty to be found opposed to these, as well as to 
that which he has vetoed. 


If such: should be the 
fact, my hearty approbation and support shall not 
be withheld. It has been my course under every 
President, while a member of Congress, to op- 


-pose measures I disapproved, and support those I 


approved. This rule I cannot depart from under 


‘this Administration; but there has been no Presi- 


dént whom I would more cheerfully support than 
I would the present, if the measures of his Admi- 
nistration should be such as to permit it. 

I regard (said Mr. C.) all the measures for 
which this session has been called, to constitute 
one system, of which each forms an essential part. 
They all point to one common object, whether in- 
tended or not—to build up a great overruling mo- 
neyed power, and to reduce the rest of the comrau- 
nity to servitude; yes, to the very condition the 
great producing classes are reduced in Europe. 
Thus regarding it, I shall wage. interminable war 
against the whole, and shall oppose all who sup- 
portit. Ishall agree to no compromise, while 
liberty is at stake. If we shall be able to defeat 
the system at this session, with the aid of the Exe- 


„cutive, it would be a-great and glorious deliver- 


ance. J am not certain but that the next best result 
for the country would be for our opponents to car- 
ry through all the measures which we have been 
called here this extra session to pass. The earlier 
the issue is presented to the people the better, if 
It would give more 
time for action, and make a more powerful appeal 
to the people, and tend more powerfully to rouze 
them up to effectual resistance. Go on, then, gen- 
tlemen, (addressing the opposite side,) consum- 
mate all your schemes. Force them through, as 
short as is the time, by your gags and despotic 
rules. Let them go to the people. There is no 
If the people shall decide 


all-powerful Central Bank, are blessings, be it so. 
If they are prepared to take chains, it 1s not in the 
power of murtal man to prevent it; but I shall not— 
canhot—believe that this free, gallant, and en- 
lightened people, are prepared to sink down into 
base servitude to an odious moneyed power, till I 
have witnessed the reality of the sad spectacle. 

Mr. BENTON would avail himself of the occa- 
sion, and al the same time make his acknowledg- 
ments or the honor done him in the joint address 
of the resolutions to himself along with the Sena- 
tor from South Carelina to express his satisfaction 
that one of the hopes expressed in ‘the resolutions 
had been accomplished: The veto message has 
come in! the Bank bill had been vetoed! Thank- 
ful and traly grateful for the good which the mes- 
sage contained, he would say to the objectionable 
paris, Restin peace! The time may come when these 
may claim attention: For the present, we take the good, 
and pass by the bad. 

Tae veto message stops the bill! and for that, 
said Mr. B. I am thankful. It is a constitutional 
power, given to be exercised, and righteously ex- 
ercised on this occasion. 

I am a friend to the veto power, as given to the 
President in our Constitution. It is a salutary 
power, intended for the safety of the people, and 
always operating for their safety, by referring the 
question to the people themselves, to say whether 
it shall become a law or not. The veto establishes 
nothing——passes nothing—enac's nothing—im poses 
nothing! It only stops the measure unul the peo- 
ple can themselves act upon it. It is, therefore, 
an eminently popular power—like the veto of the 
Tribunes of the Peopleamong the Romans—and 
can only operate for the safety of the people. Tn- 
stead of being odious—iastead of being considered 
despotic or tyrannical—its exercise should always 
be hailed by the people as an act favorable to 
them, and giving them a chance to act before a 
measure is fastened upon them. Those only who 
are getting an advantage over the people—who are 
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gaining What they are not entitled to, and who are 


afraid of the people—they only are the persons to’ 


whom a veto is a bad thing. x 

I took no part in the discussion of the veto yes- 
terday, but I was àn attentive listener, and was for- 
cibly struck with the proofs which came out on 
this floor, of. the great truth promulgated. y ars 
ags, and which every American should wear en- 
graved upon his heart—that a National Bank was 
an institution of the most deadly hostility to eur form 
of Government, and may, some day, upsetit. We 
had proofs of this deadly hostility to our “form of 
Government” no less than three times yesterday, in 
the speeches of the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Cray,] in his denunciations of the veto. First, he 
gave notice of a new Bank bill, at this session, to 
be brought in and passed through, if it can be. This 
is a violation of the lex parliamentarta—the parlia- 
mentary law—-which forbids a second bill of the 
same nature to be brought in at the same ses- 
sion, after the rejection of a previous one; 
and is, therefore, a refusal to submit to the deci- 
sion of the constituted authorities on whom the 
passage of lawsdepend. It isa revolt of the 
Bank party against our form of Government, in 
relation to, the passing of bills, and an attempt to 
overthrow it. The people submit when their bills 
are rejected; the Bank party refuse to submit! and 
mean to keep us here antil the President is con- 
quered, and the veto part of the Constitution ex- 
punged and rubbed out. Mr. B. here read from 
Jefferson’s Manual the law of Parliament as he 
had laid it down; and said that the proof was com- 
plete, that this attempt to bring in a new Bank bill 
at this session of Congress, was a revolt of the 
Bank party against our Constitution, and an attack 
upon our form of Government. 

The next attack on the Constitution, of which I 
was witness yesterday, was the suggestion that the 
Presiden? should have kept the bill in his pocket 
for ten days, and so let the bill take effect for de- 
fault of returning it. This was a suggestion made, 
and was it ever made before? On the contrary, 
what was said of President Jackson for not return- 
ing the Land bill in 1833, and the bill repealing 
the specie circular in 1837—biils which only 
went to him in the last hours of the expiring ses- 
sion of Congress, and when there was no ten days, 
and hardly ten hours, for him to consider? Ty- 
rani! despot! violator of the Constitution! pocketer 
of bills! sach were the epithets lavished upon him! 
and that by those who wish President Tyler to 
pocket a bill in the midst of a session, when he 
had not only ten days, but perhaps forty days, be- 
fore the session expires. This is unconstitutional. 
It is the duty of the President to retura the bill, 
with his approval or disapproval, in ten days, if 
not prevented by the adjournment of Congress. In 
the two cases of retained bills by General Jackson, 
Congress adjourned, not only before the ten days 
expired, but almost before they began—in the case 
of President Tyler, the ten days, and several times 
ten, existed. He would have violated the Con- 
stitution if he had not acted, and he is blamed for 
acting. He is blamed for not retaining the bill, 
and letting the Bank party get its charter in a case 
in which the Constitution denied it to-them. In 
this they show themselves to be the deadly enemy 
of our form of Government, and endeavoring to 
upset it. 

The next point of this hostility to our form of 
Government was in the suggestion, that the Presi- 
sident should have resigned his place, rather than 
place a veto on this charter. This is an attack up- 
on that part of our Government which gives us 
a President—makes him independent in his ac- 
tien—and makes it his duty to voto charter bills at 
least as much as any other bills. To require him 
to resign under such circumstances, is to attack 
our form of Government in a vital point. Resiga! 
A President to resign, to avoid disappointing a set 
of corporators, who want acharter to riot in the 
wealth and power of the country! Sir, he was 
placed there to arrest such bills as this; and to re- 
quire bim to resign to avoid that duty, is an at 
tempt to destroy so much of the Constitution. 
When has a President been required to resign be- 
fore? Called upon in the Senaie to resign—that 


Senate which is to try him, if he should do any 


855 


thing. thatshould subject him-te be removed trom 
office?’ When was this done before? Never! and 
itis now done—l!et the the. people remember it—let 
them remember that. this. attack upon: the Presi- 
dent, and atlempt to, oust him, comes from: the 
Bank party—that party, which, in this, as in every 
thing else, proves itself to be the deadly enemy. of 
our form of Government, and. incessanuly. labor- 
ing to destoy it. rat abet a 

Mr. B. said these three attempts, all going. to 
the overthrow of our form of Government, put the 
climax ọn the conduct of.the Bank party for ten 
years past. Their attempts to influence legislation 
by loans to some, claps for others, hisses. to others, 
and mobs for the President’s House, were all. so 
many attacks upon our form of Government, ` and 
the three propositions of yesterday, cap, crown, and 
climax the whole, It is from the Bank party, and 
the Bank party only, that all these attacks upon 
our form of Government come. This party are 
always in attendance here, equipped as the occa- 
sion may require, to applaud, and pamper, and. en-, 
rich those who give them charters;to insult and 
outrage those who stand between them and their 
prey. Let the people see, remember, and take it 
to their heurts, that all these outrages to the form 
of their Government come from the Bank party! 

Afier some remarks by Mr. Arcner, in reply 
te Messrs. Catnoun and Benton, which was en- 
tirely inaudible at our desk, the. question was 
taken on the printing of the proceedings, and 
agreed to. ; 

The Land Distribution bill then came up as in 
committee of the whole, for further amendment. 

Mr. SMITH. of Indiana moved to amend the 
second section so as to place the Territories now 
organized, or to be organized „hereafter, on the 
same footing as the District of Columbia with re- 
gard to the general distribution; but leaving out 
the ten per cent. His object, he stated, was to 
place both the District and the Territories on the 
same footing with the States in the general distri- 
bution, so that the question might then be taken 
whether the District and Territories shall be left in 
or stricken out, . ae 

Mr. BENTON observed that this was trenching 
upon our thunder. (For his remarks in full, see 
Appendix.) f 

Mr. McROBERTS said it was identical with the 
proposition he had made, with the exception that it - 
was proposed to insert it two or three words from 
the place proposed by him. i 

Mr. SMITH then, as it was not in order, with- 
drew his amendment. 

Mr. WALKER made some inguiry, not dis- 
tinetly heard, as to the necessity of a correction in 
the clause relative to the payment: to Mississippi 
and Alabama of the two percent. fand. 

The correction was made. ae 

Mr. KING wished to know whether it was the 
intention of the committee who framed the bill, that 
the gross proceeds of the public lands, after the im- 
mediate expenses of bringing them into market, or 
the nett proceeds or residue after cost and ex- 
penses, should be distributed. As he understood 
the section of the bill on this point, the mere ex- 
penses of bringing the lands into market, were all 
that would be deducted. ‘Tne cost of acquisition 
fell upon the public Treasury. If it was ‘not in- 
tended to make this distribution partly out of the 
Treasury and partly out of the public lands, how 
will the annuities to the Indian tribes be paid when 
the proceeds of the lands are distributed? How 
were the expenditures in treaties with Indian tribes 
for their lands, to be paid? How was the cost of 
lands purchased from them, and from foreign Go- 
vernments, to be reimbursed, if not from the lands 
themselves? If all these were paid out of the pub- 
lie Treasury, were they not yet due by the public 
lands to the Treasury. And how canithese lands be 
distributed, without also distributing that portion of 
ihe revenue vested in them? He would propose an 
amendment inthe 2d section and 10th line, by insert- 
ing a proviso, thatthe expenses of Indian treaties, ane 
nuities, and cost of extinguishing Indian claims, be 
deducted frm the proceeds of the sale of lands be- 
fore there is any distribution. He confessed he 
gould not have much expectation that this amend- 
ment would prevail; but he thought it right to give 
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the gentlemen on the other side aa opportunity of 
showing that they really did not intend to distribute 
the public revenue. 

The amendment was: 


‘Section 2, line 10, after “States,” inseri—annai- . 


ties, ‘and other charges, payable to Indians on ac- 
count of purchases of land; also, the expenses. of 
holding treaties with the Indians for the future pur- 
chase of lands, and the cost of such purchases. — 
Mr. SMITH of Indiana said he should not go 
into an'argumeñt to refute the positions of the Se- 
nator from Alabama, [Mr. Kina,] nor should he 
to-day attempt to discuss the different propositions 
for amendment that might be made by the gentie- 
mien opposite. 
was almost compelled to cease debating any ques- 
tion, for he saw the -Land bill was to be opposed 
without end, and thatamendment after amendment 
would be proposed by those who would afterwards 
vote against the biil, whether their amendments 
were adopted or not. The bill had been now un- 
der discussion two weeks; but if it was longer eon- 
tinued, it would not be hisfault. He for one, and he 


spoke only for himself, had resolved that the voie | 


shonld be taken before the adjournment to-day; 
avd he therefore urged the friends of the measure 
to'stand by the bill and vote as the amendments 
arese. He pressed the necessity of bringing the 
matter toaclose. He, for one, was ready to meet 
‘the crisis without further debate. The country 
would appreciate the cry of the Senators over the 
way, that they were not to debate the merits of the 
bill, while they had the debate almost exclusively 
left to themselves, and while they were almost con- 
tinually on the floor. There might be something 
in the text, if it were not for the commentary. 
Asto the amendment of the Senator, he (Mr. 
Smurn,) if he were disposed to go into argument, felt 

` no doubt that he could meet the positions assumed, 
to his own satisfaction at least. He might even, 
in all kindness, refer the Senator to his own very 
able report made in 1832, as entirely conclusive 
against his amendment. 

My. KING explained that report, and showed 
that, instead of being an argument against his 
amendment, it was direetly in support of it. 

Mr. CALHOUN observed, that ifhe righily under- 
stood the declaration of the Senator from ladiana, 
{Mr. Smirn,] itamounted to this: that further dis- 
cussion was to be suppressed, by voting down eve- 
ry thing by force of majorities,,without assingning 
any reason. ; 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana observed that what he 
did say was, that he would not himself eater into 
discussion. 

Mr, CALHOUN certainly understood the Sena- 
tor to mean that, as chairman of the committee, 
his object was to prevent debate, in order that the 
bill might be brought to the vote before the adjourn- 
ment to-day. i ` 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana said that, so far as he 
was himself concerned, that was his object. 

Mr CALHOUN thcught that a most extraordi- 
nary declaration. As chairman of the commiitee, 


the Senator was looke} to by his friends for their i} 


guide, and whatever he did they woulddo. There 
had been no discussion kept up by his (Mr. Car- 
HoUN’s) frieads for mere purposes of delay; they 
had, long ago, offered to take the vote, and for that 
purpose proposed withdrawing ail their amend- 
ments; but the gentlemen were not ready; they had 
to kill time, by taking up one thing after anviker— 
the velo message, amongst the rest—and to wait 
for the passage of the Bankrupt bill, before they 
gould dare to venture on the vote. ‘This is one of 
the most important amendments offered to this bill: 
it is no less than a test question, whether gentle- 
men do or do not mean, in spite of their professions, 
to distribute the public revenue from the custom- 
house, which supplies the Treasury. Now, in op- 
‘position to this whole system of distribution, it was 
his purpose to be heard, ard he would bə heard as 
à matter of rigkt. If the gentlemen werz disposed 
to say there should be one or two days devoted to 
debate, on ibe general merits of the bil, after the 
amendments had been disposed of, he would have 
no objection-to getting through the ameudments 
without-delay. . 


Mr. CLAY of Alabama thought it most extra- 


As chairman of the committee, he | 
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ordinary that an opportunity for discussion should 
be denied on propositions which the gentlemen op- 
posite knew in their own hearts were necessary to 
the perfection of their own measure. It certainly 


must be because they could not argue against their ` 


own conscientious convictions. Here was a propo- 
sition to ascertain the nett proceeds of the public 
lands in the only honest way it could be ascertain- 
ed, by deducting the cost of acquisitioa and subse 
quent expenses up to the day ef sale, before a re- 
sidue should be set apart for distribution; or, in 
other words, to refund to the Treasury the ad- 
vances made from the public revenue, before a 
balance was struck for distribution. Could the 
gentleman say one word without admitting that the 
cost of acquisition was advanced by the Treasury, 
and, to distribute the lands thus paid for, would be 
nothing but distributing the revenue which supplied 
the Treasury? Were not these lands paid for by 
duties received on merchandise, and should not 
their cost be refunded before the lands, or their 
proceeds, cught to be distributed? I: has been gr- 
gued that the public lands had already repaid their 
cost of acquisition. This he denied, and would 
prove it from indubitable evidence, which he hap- 
pened to have in his drawer. 

Here Mr. Cray produced one of. the public do- 
cunents, showing that the public lands are yet 
considerably indebted to the Treasury, after 
deducting all receipts from them. Near the close 
of 1839, this balance against the public lands was 
upwards of seventeen millions of dollars, ‘The re- 


“turmsupto 30th September, 1840, showed sales 


that year amounting to over three millions, de- 
ducting six hundred thousand dollars of expenses, 
and still leaving the gross balance due to the Trea- 
sury, on that day, $14,743,000. Now, wasit not 
clear that this balance ought to be returned out of 
the proceeds of the sale of public lands, before any 
distribution should be made; and that, if it was not 
returned, the distribution would, in point of fact, 
be distribution to that amount of the custom-house 
duties received for revenue? 

Wir, WRIGHT observed, that the question, 
stripped of all delusion, was, whether money raised 
by taxes, for the economical administration of the 
General Government, was to te distributed to the 
several States, or applied solely to the purpoves 
for which it was authorized to be raised. That 
the gentleman into wkoce hands the present 
Administration of the General Government had 
fallen, construed the question in the sense fa- 
voerable to their system of distribution, was evident 
from the fact that they had passed by the power of 
their majorities in Congress an act to raise mo- 
ney to a large amount by borrowing and creating 
a national debt, and were going to pass another 
act by the same means, to raise money by addi- 
taxation on articles of general consumption, 
for the mere purpose of distributing a portion of 
the pnblie revenue. hey are so impatient to bor- 
row money and raise taxes, that they may distri- 
buie largely, that they cannot even wait to refund 
the Treasury what has been advanced to acquire 
the public lands. if the amendment now offered 
is adepted, they say the whole principle of their 
bll is destroyed. They want the principle to re- 
main untouched, that they can borrow money, and 
raise revenue by increased taxation for the pur- 
pose of purchasing lends and distributing them, 
andso go on, taxing and borrowing to distribute, 
and distribuiing to create a necessity for further 
taxation and borrowing. 

The States have to be bribed to wink at takiog 
money out of the Treasury, that the pecple may 
be taxed to put it back again into the Treasury, 
and then the States bribed over again that ths peo- 
ple may be taxed over again. Audso it iso go 
oa. Toe bill has been cunningly devised for this 
operation. It goes on to state that the proceeds of 
the public lands shall be distributed, and then it 
provides nevertheless that certain deductions are 
to be first made. And what are these deductions? 
Why, merely the expense of bringing them into 
market. The cost of the raw material is left out; 
the mere expense of survey and clerk Hire is re- 
funded, and then the balance is distributed. In 
other words the money to purchase the lands, or 
extinguish the Indian title, is to be taken out of 


the Trezsury, from the taxes levied on the country, 
through its consumption, and then the lands or the 
money received for thein is to be given to the States, 
as if they had not costa dollar. The chairman 
of the committee indeed thinks there may be a 


balance due from the Treasury to the public lands, . 


He forgets, when he says this, that he stated quite 
the reverse in his opening speech. At first this 
distribution was to last but five years; now it is to 
be perpetual, unless this bill was repealed. 

The Senator from Indiana (Mr. Smita) made a 
grand display of the resources offered by this im- 
mense fund, the public domain—assuming that 
there were yet two thousand millions of acres to be 
disposed of. Well, perhaps he was right; but the 
Senator forgot to state the whole truth, namely, 
that only about two hundred millions of acres had 
yet been paid for, and that money has to be bor- 
rowed, and taxes have to be raised, to pay for 
eightees hundred millions of acres more, before their 
proceeds can be distributed. But the principle is 
established in this bill, and who can tell the extent 
of borrowing and taxation which is to be resorted 
to to carry ontthe whole design? 

Mr. CALHOUN said the ameadment proposed 
the naked issue, whether this bill is what it professes 
to be or not. It professes to be a biil to distribute 
the nett proceeds of the public lands, when the 
course of those who advocate it in resisting amend- 
ments that will restrict it 10 that object, shows con- 
elusively that it is to be a distribution of the reve- 
nue derived from customs. Gentlemen, by their 
silence, admit this to be its purpose, and they act 
prudently in remaining silent when they can nei- 
ther deny nor defend. The bill was false, fraudu- 
lent, and deceptive; and he would inform Senators, 
if they intended to force it through to-day, they 
would have a hard job of it. 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana called for the question. 

Mr. WOODBURY, Mr. BENTON, Mr. CLAY 
of Alabama, and Mr. ALLEN, respectively ad- 
vocated the amendment, with irresistible power of 
argument. 

And then the question was taken on its adoption, 
by yeas and nays, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Benton, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, 
Linn, McRoberts, Mouion, Nicholson, Pierce, 
Rives, Sevier, Surgeon, Tappan, Walker, Wil- 
liams, Woodbury, Wright, and Young—22. 

NA YS—Messrs. Bates, Bayard, Berrien, Choate, 
Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixoà, Evans, Gra- 
ham, Huntington, Ker, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, 
Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, Simmons, 
Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, White, 
and Wcodbridge—24, 

Mr. BENTON offered the following amend- 
ment: £ 

Be it enacted, That this act shail not take effect 
for the distributicn of any money whatever under 
its provisions, until the whole of any debt which 
may be creaied under laws passed at the present 
session of Congress shall have been paid off. 


He wished to see the twelve million national debt’ 


extinguished before any branch of the public reve- 
nue is squandered away in useless presents to the 
several States. And to show the country who 
were in favor of distributing the reveave, while 
they were creating a debt, he would call for the 
yeas and nays. 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana said, the same amend- 
ment in substance had been already rejected, but 


‘he would waive the point of order be inight raise 


on that, and hoped the amendment would be voted 


down. 


The question was then taken on the amendment 
by yeas and nays, and resulted as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Calhoun, Cath- 
bert, Fulton. King, Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, 
Nicholson, Pierce, Rives, Sevier, Tappen, Wal- 
ker, «Williams, Woodbury, Wrightand Young 
—20 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Bates, Bayard, Ber- 


‘rien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, 
| Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, 


Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morebead, Phelps, 
Porter, Prentiss, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, 
Southard, Tallmadge, White and Woodbridge 
—26. 
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duration of this act should be limited to five years, 

and on this he called for the yeas and nays. ; 
‘The question was taken and resulted as fo lows: 
-YEAS—Messrs, Allen, Benton, Calhoun Clay 

of. Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, Linn, Me 

Roberts, Mouton, Pierce, Rives, Sevier, Tas pan, 

Walker, Williams, Woodbury, Wright, and 
. Young—19. 

 NAYS—Messrs. Bates, Bayard, Berrien, Choate, 

Clay of Keatucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Gra- 
“ham, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, Mangum, 
Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Pren- 
tiss; Preston, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Sou- 
thard, Tallmadge, White and Woodbridge—26. 

Mr. McROBERTS moved to strike from the 
teith. section, which provided for pre-emptions, 
these words: 

“No person, who is the proprietor of three hundred and 
twenty. acres of land in any State or Territory of the United 
States, and no person who shall quit or abandon his residence 
on his own Jand, to reside on the public land in the same State 


or Territory, shall acquire any right of pre-emption under this 
act, 


Mr. McRoserTs commenced by saying that the 
whole bill seemed to be a departure from all for- 
mer legislation, and that this provision in regard to 
pre-emptions would, if not strieken out, be most 
singularly oppressive. The bill pretended to grant 
pre emptiois; but, sir, said Mr. McRozerrs, it is a 
mere pret.nce. Asa Western man, he had been 
accustomed to locok to the practical operations of 
laws connected with the public lands. 

_ The bill upon its face promises a pre-emption 
right to the hardy pioncer, who makes his way 
inte the wilderness, and builds a habitation for 
himself and family. And after making this pro- 


<. mise, it is filled up with a list of restrictions upon 
© therigbt that makes it whelly valueless. 


Let us 
analyse this pre emtion privilege, in order that the 
public may understand the imposition, and appre- 
ciate the injustice of its provisions. The bill pur- 
ports to grant pre-emptions, and then presents this 
list of exceptions. - 

Ist. They shall not be allowed, unless the land 
shall have heen surveyed previous to the settlement 
and occupancy. And yet all must know that the 
delay in making the public surveys is the fault of 
the Government, if fault it can be called, and not 
of the party claiming the pre-emption. 

2. Lands upon which are situated salines or 
mines are excluded, without telling us what sort of 
mines, It may, therefore, extend to coal, as will 
as to other minerals. 

And 3d. No person who is the proprietor of 

- 320 acres of land in any State or Territory, or 
who shall abandon his residence on his own land 
to reside on the public Jand in the same State or 
Territory, shall be entitled to the benefits of the 
act ; 

To show the great injustice of this last exception, 
let it be remembered that no small portion of the 
emigrants to the West leave their poor lands, 
which they cannot sell at fair prices. They retain 
the tile of the lands they abandon, in hopes that at 
some more favorable period they may obtain 
something for them. They reek a home on the 
fertile Jands of the West, and yet this bill denies 
them a pre-emption because they have not, and 
could not, without a great sacrifice, dispose of the 
tracts they have left on this side of the Alleghanies. 

Again, hundreds of men own tracts of Jand in 
the military surveys in the West and Southwest, 
but which may be swamp, or barren bills, or sub- 
ject to inundation; or from locality may be liable 
to sickaess; or it may be smooth prairie, without 


a stick of timber, and which would make it abso-. 


Intely impossible for the owner to reside upon i; 
land which he could notsell at any price, or at any 
thing like whai he may have paid for it—yet such 
an individual is excluded from a pre-emption un- 
der this bill! 

These remarks apply to the first part ef the 
the provision proposed to be stricken cut. The 
other part excludes the pre-emption privilege from 
those who leave their own land to reside on the 
public land. 

Sir, said Mr. McR. there may be good reasons 
why persons may desire this right of locomotion. 
k may be that they have large families, a very 


-Mt BENTON proposed an amendment, hat the 


common thing with us in the West, and that they 
may be residing on a tract.of land too small (say 
forty acres) to answer the purposes of a large fa- 


- mily; or the land they own may be destitute of 


timber, or water; or the tract settled upon may 
prove to be unhealthy. All these would Le good 
reasons why any man might desire to remove, and 
why duty to himself and his family would 
make it imperative that he should, in the 
language of the bill, “quit his own land,” 
and yet, sir, this bill, the offspring of modern 
Whigery, of a party that claims all the talents, 
piety, and decency, refuses to a fellowman, thus 
situated, the right of pre-emption upon the public 
lands! It seems to me that this is not only unjust, 
but oppressive and unjust. Why is the pre-emp- 
tive privilege thus restricted and frittered away? 
Does and Senator suppose, that te go on the pub- 
lic lands; to seek homes in the wilderness; and to 
build houses, and open farms, is a mere mat- 
ter of holyday sport? Dos any suppose 
that men well situated on their own lands, 
would readily abandon their homes to encoun- 
ter the labor and hardships incident to new 
and remote settlements? If they do, let me say 
that their opinions are founded in very great er- 
ror. 

This bill subverts the long, and enlightened, and 
well-settled policy of the {tovernment, in granting 
pre-empltions for the protection of actual settlers.. 
It imposes restrictions that were never before im- 
posed, and refuses pre-emptions in cases where 
they have always been granted. [t is framed upon 
a policy so parsimonious, that asa measure of le- 
gislation, it is unworthy of the age in which we 
live, 

The pre-emption laws from 1812 down to 1840, 
have all been departed from, and their spirit vic- 
lated by this bill.” We have got into a new age 
since the 4th of March. We are fold this isa 
Whig measure, and that it is a Whig bill. Be it 
so. If your inexorable majority refuse to amend 
it by striking out the odious provision I have com- 
mented upon, the people of the West will under- 
stand you. 

I should, said Mr. McRozerts, rejoice to see an 
enlightened policy adopted now, that you are about 
to make a fina! disposition of the public domain. 
What you do now, if this agrarian bill pass, can- 
not be easily undone. 

Nothing could tend more to elevate the charac- 
ter of the country in the affections of the pecpie, 
than to see her holding out a liberal protection and 
encouragement to the Western emigrauts—to your 
hardy and brave sons who become the pioneers of 
the wilderness. For all the high attributes with 
which nature has endowed man, a nobler or more 
honored race has never lived upon the face of the 
earth. The. privations incident to such a life, and 
which they have to encounter, and which result in 
the rapid improvement of. the country, are worthy 
of your sympathies, and demand at your hands a 
higher policy tvan this miserable bill is attempting 
to establish. 

The question was taken end resulted as follows: 

YEAS—Mercsrs. Allen, Benton, Calhoun, Clay 
of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, Linn, Me- 
Roberts, Monton, Pierce, Rives, Sevier, Tappan, 
Walker, Williams, Woedbury, Wrght, and 
Young—19. 

WAYS—Messrs. Bates, Bayard, Berrien, Choate, 
Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Gra- 
ham, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, Mangum, Mer- 
rick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, 
Preston, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Southard, 
Tallmadge, White, and Wocdbridge—26, 

Mr. ALLEN offered the following amendmer t: 


“That no money shall be distributed under this aet, until 
there shall be a surplus in the Treasury, without keeping on 
the taxes now levied, or that may hereafter be levied upon the 
people, in the form ofdaties on tea, coffee, salt, and other ne 
cessaries of life, used by the general body ofthe community.” 

Mr. BENTON advocated at some length, and 
showed the necessity of this amendment, explaining 
the injustice of increasing duties on the prime neces- 
saries of life for the purpose of raising revenue 
to distribute it. under the pretence of distributing 


- the proceeds of the public lands. 


On this question the yéas and nays were de- 


: manded, and resulted as follows: 


_ YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Calhoun, Clay 
of Alabama, Fulton, King, ‘Linn, McRoberts, 
Monton, Nicholson, Pierce, Sevier, Tappan, Walk- 
er, Williams, Woodbury, Wright, and Young—I8, - 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow; Bates, Bay- 
ard, Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Dixon, Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, 
-K-r, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, 
Porter,- Prentiss, Rives, Simmons;:Smith ‘of :In- 
diana, Southard, Tallmadge, White aid Wood: 
bridge—28. EE ee A 

Mr. CALHOUN offered an amendment, the 
purport of which was, that the -meney already due. 
by the. States, under the deposite act, distributing 
the surplus revenue, should be deducted in propor- 
tion to the debts of the respective States to the Ge- 
neral Government, from their shares of. distribu- 
tion under this act. Mr. Caroun: argued most 
convincingly that there was no understanding ac 
the time of distributing the revenue that it was . 
to be considered a grant, not to be refunded to- 
the General Government, He maintained that there. 
could not be an easier or more desirable way for the 
States to get rid of theirdebt to the General Go- 
vernment than that proposed by this amendment. 
It would, in the end, be the same to them as if 
they were granted so much. He called for. the 
yeas and nays. 

Mr. BENTON observed that it would not only 
be an easy way for the States to get rid of the 
vexed question about their indebtedness. for that 
distribution of surplus revenue, but. would enable 
the General Government fo retain twenty-five mil-. 
lions to fill up some part of the vacuum occasioned 
by paying for the public lands about to be distri- 
buted. 

The question was then taken by yeas and nays, 
and decided as fojlows: 

YEAS—MWessrs. Allen, Benton, Calhoun, Clay 
of Alabama, Fulton, King, Pierce, Tappan, Wal- 
ker, Williams, Woodbury, and Wright—12. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bays 
ard, Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Dixon, Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huatington,, 
Ker, Mangum, Merrick,Miller, Morehead, Phelps, 
Porter, Prentiss, Rives, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, 
Southard, Sturgeon, Tallmadge, White, and Wood- 
bridge—29. 

Mr. LINN offered an amendment as a new sec- 
tion at the end of the bill, as follows: 

“And be it further enacted, That thisact shall not take ef- 
fect until such of the public defences as are now in a state of 
progress, and which it shall be deemed proper to complete, 
consisting of forts, ships, &c. shali.be completely finished and 
ready for use and action.” 

On which he called for tbe yeas and nays; which 
were ordered, and resulted: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Calhoun, Clay 
of Alabama, Fulton, King, Linn,. McRoberts, 
Pierce, Sevier, Tappan, Walker, Williams, Wood- 
bury, Wright, and Young—16. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay- 
ard, Beriien, Buchanan, Choate, Clay of Ken- 
tacky, Clayton, Dixen, Evans, Graham, Hender- 
son, Huntisgion, Ker, Mangum, Merrick, Mil- 
ler, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, Simmons, 
Smith of Indiana, Southard, Sturgeon, Tallmadge, 
White, and Woodoridge—29. 

Mr. ARCHER cffered an amendment, the par- 
port of which was not distinctly heard, but it was 
understood to be that five hundred thousand acres 
of land shouid be set apart to satisfy outstanding 
Virginia military c'aims. i ` 

Mr. CLAY of Keniucky hoped bis friend would 
not persevere in this amendment. It would be 
encymbering this bill with what had no connection | 
whatever with it At the proper time, and as a 
sparate measure, it would receive his (Mr, 
Cray’s) consideration witb a sincere desire to deal 
iastly wiih those claims. E Pea e 

Mr. ARCHER made some renfatks in-reply, 
but they were inso low atone of vejce. that their 
purport was not understocd in the gallery. ? 

Tre amendment was voted down without a di- 

ision being called for. : 

a Mr. P WOODBURY turned the attention of the 
chairman of the committee to the inconvenience 
that might arise out of the requirements of the 
third section in making calculations for the pay" 
ments ag therein stated. eo 
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Mr. SMITH of Indiana did not see aby diffi- 
culty in the matter that would not easily be adjust- 
ed-by the Treasury Department. , 

Mr. WOODBURY offered the following to the 
tenth section: ` 

“Provided, That the distribution proposed in this act shall 
not be made at any time when, in consequence of the passage 
of this act, it will be, or has been, necessary to borrow money, 
orimpose duties.on any description of imports higher than 
twenty per cent. in order to defray promptly all the public ex- 
penditures,”” 


Mr. CALHOUN was very much obliged to the 
Senator from New Hampshire for so for valuable 
an amendment. It was the very thing required by 
the Somthern members to test the sincerity of the 
gentlemen on the other side, with regard to the 
Compromise act. The vote on this would decide 
whether they meant to respect that act. He re- 
joiced that it was in his power to put the quesifon 
to them now. : 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky observed that they 
would by able te prove their sincerity when the 
tariff bill came up. ` 

Mr. CALHOUN said now was the time. If this 
bill once passed without such an amendment as tbis, 
it would be too late for any safety to be found in 
the tariff bill. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky would appeal to the 
Senate—to the gentlemen opposite—not to persist 
in this course. This subject had been already ex- 
hausted. If the honorable Senator would only 
have patience till the tariff bill came up, he would 
find there was no occasion for these doubts. He 
(Mr. Cray) would promise that all necessary re- 
trenchment and economy of the Government 
would be followed up—something had already 
been done—much more would be done—but all 
could not be accomplished in the first six months 
of the Administration being in power. 

Mr. CALHOUN observed that the Senator bad 


said a good deal about the Administration, but 


among its virtues had not alluded to proseription. 
Yet what had required more explanation? 


Mr. CLAY ot Kentucky, (from bis seat.) We 


will talk about that in cooler weather. 


Mr. CALHOUN. Some time ago the Senator 


told us the Government would be run aground be- 


fore the end of the session for want of means, and 
now he seems quite impatient to diminish the 
means of the Treasury by an unnecessary dis- 
It this extra session had to be called for 
any purpose at all, it ought to have been for a re- 
vision of the tariff, with a view of preserving the 
This revi- 
sion should have taken precedence, instead of wast- 
ing the session on bills to raise eighteen millions of 


tribution. 
faith pledged by the compromise act. 


dollars by loans, before the means for redemption 
were provided. Had economy and prudence been 
more in view than expenditure and raising 
means to meet it, the borrowing would not have 


preceded the efforts to retrench and reform, If 


there was no intention to violate the compromise 
act, by pushing taxation past 20 per cent. why any 
opposition to this amendment? 

The question was then taken by yeas and nays, 
as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Calhoun, Clay 
of Alabama, Fulton, King, Linn, McRoberts, 
Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, Tappan, Walker, Wil- 
liams, and Woodbury—15. 

NAYS—-Messrs. Archer, Bates, Bayard, Ber- 
tien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Diron, 
Evans, Grabam, Henderson, Huntimgton, Ker, 
Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Porter, Pren- 


tiss, Preston, Rives, Rives, Simmons, Smith of 


Indiana, Tallmadge, White, and Woodbridge—26, 
Mr. WOODBURY offered another amendment, 
at the end of the 10th section: 


Provided, That the distribution proposed in this act shall 
not be made at any. time when, in consequence of the passage 


of this act, it willbe, or has been, necessary to impose or in- 


crease duties for the purpose of supplying the place of the mo- 
ney to be distributed, and not for the purpose of raising such 
revenue as otherwise may be necessary to an economical admi 
nistration of the Government, 

And on this he called for the yeas and nays, 
which resulted: 

YEAS—Messrs, Allen, Archer, Benton, Calhoun, 
Clay of Alabama, Fulton, Henderson, King, Linn, 
McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, Preston, 
Rives, Sevier, Tappan, Walker, Williams, Wooc- 
bury, and Young—21. ° 


NAYS—Messrs. Bafes, Bayard, Berrien, Choate, 


Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Gra- 
ham, Huntington, Ker, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, 


Morehead, Porter, Prentiss, Simmons, Smith of 
Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, White, and Wood- 
bridge—23. $ 

Mr. KING said he would now offer an amend- 
ment which would decide whether the compromise 
act was or was not to be kept in good faith. The 
gentlemen say there is no intention to disturb that 
act. Let them prove it now by their vote. Mr. 
Kine at considerable length argued the question of 
right under any circumstances but those in which 
the whole Union would be bound to concur, and 
when all other sources of revenue, from sales of 
public lands and every thing else, failed, the duty 
of 20 per cent. could be exceeded in good faith; 
and concluded by offering an amendment, on which 
he demanded the yeas and nays. It was in effect 
that this aet shall become void whenever the duties 
on any article under the tariff law shall exceed 20 
per cent. 

Mr. ARCHER made a few remarks, inaudible 
in the gallery. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama showed that without 
some such amendment, the compromise act would 
be no protection against an increase of duties. 

Mr. SIMMONS argued at some length that the 
compromise act did not necessarily imply that the 
duties were not to be raised past 20 per cent. if re- 
quisite. 

Mr. BERRIEN approved of the amendment, 
and would support it. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON opposed it, and thought 
the professions and good intentions of his friends 
to keep good faith in the matter of the compromise 
act, might be depended upon. 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana considered it a preposi- 
tion to connect the Land bill and the Compromise 
bill together, though the one had nothing whatever 
to do with the other. Fie would ask the Senator 
from Alabama, if his amendment was adopted, 
would he vote for the bili? 

Mr. KING. Certainly not. 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana knew that. He knew 
it was not to carry out the measure, but to defeat 
it, that gentleman opposite were trying to fasten 
their amendments on the bill. But be would ap- 
peal to the friends of the measure who were from 
the South, to trust to the good faith of his side of 
the Heuse in relation to the compromise act. He 
would, for one, pledge himself to watch the Ad- 
ministration with a view of confining it to a rigid 
economy and to prevent any possible necessity for 
encroaching on the compromise act. 

Mr. KING thought the Senator’s position very 
strange, that ail amendments, right or wrong, 
were to be rejected, because those who offered 
them, with a sincere desire to rencer a dangerous 
measure less harmless, should have their minds 
made up to vote against the measure itself. The 
Senaior had discovered a universal rule of action 
for carrying bills through—a new principle of le- 
gislation—for which he would no doubt be entitled 
to much credit—at least for ils novelty and inge- 
nuity, if not forits justice and rationality. The 
Senator must certainly have a new revelation in 
legisiation. Now, if good faith isto be kept by 
being trusted, it can do no harm to provide against 
any possible temptation. Why should any doubt 
be left open when a word or two can dissipate i? 
Had not a strong disposition been manifested 
throughout this session to go beyond the Constitu- 
tion, and what was to prevent the same pariies 
from attempting to go beyond the law laid down in 
the compromise act? He did not want to seea 
recurrence of those troubles which had well nigh 
distracted if net dissolved the Union. It wes 
much betier to set all doubts at rest now than to 
leave any opening that could possibly raise such 
questions again. 

Mr. BATES would not be drawn into any dis- 
cussion of the compromise act. He did not see 
what connection there was between it and the Dis- 
tribution bill. What had the public lands to do 
with it? Phe compromise act speaks for’ itself: it 
1s its own expositor. So it is with the Distribution 
bill. One says'such duties only shall be raised as 
are necessary for an economical administration of 


the Government.. What reference at all has that 
to the public lands? 
Mr. ARCHER was not prepared, for the sake 


which had agitated the whole Union before. He 
could not consent to peril the country for the sake 
of this measure. He considered the amendment 
as now shaped indispensable, and would vote for. 
it. He was as favorable to the Distribution bill 
as any of his friends; but he was not prepared to 
do any thing which directly or indirectly was eal- 
culated to operate against the good faith of the 
compromise act. To open up that act must inevi- 
tably be the result of voting down this amendment. 
A renewal of former convulsions will take place, 
and when the gentlemen of the South on this floor 
shall then be asked how comes it that there is a 
recurrence of that agitation—hew it was brought 
about that greater duties than those authorized by 
the compromise act, became necessary—-what can 
they say but that they were themselves to blame 
for having voted in favor of this Distribution bill 
without the protecting clause now offered? What 
can they say .but that they had voted away a por- 
tion of the public revenue in distribution, and the 
increased tax became necessary to supply its place? 
They cannot say the necessity arose outof the exi- 
gencies of the country when those very exigencies 
were produced by the passage of this bill. To 
pass it without this amendment would be the same 
means of opening up old sores, and periling the 
country in a way that no good man would ever 
wish to see again. 

Mr. WOODBURY said the tendency of the bill 
was not only to peril the country, but to swell the 
expenses of the General Government. It is the in- 
terest of certain manufacturers to have duties 
raised high enough to keep off competition. Itis 
therefore their interest to have this Distribution bill 
passed. It is also their interest to encourage the 
extravagant expenditure of the Government; be- 
cause the means of that extravagance can alone 
be supplied by higher duties. That is bringing 
about the very state of things they want. With- 
out going further into the matter, this alone was 
sufficient to show that a fixed limit, such as 20 per 
cent..oughtt > be placed beyond dispute. 

Mr. SIM MONS supposed he wasclassed among 
tariff men; : ut, the truth was, he did not see any 
prospect thet there would be the slightest occasion 
for new duties. But, if there was, he would ask 
the gentlenéan who was to pay them? Was it not 
the peop >—those of the whole of the S:ates, and 
was it not the interest of the people to keep down 
duties, ar dto keep down the expenditures which 
would:>1der them necessary? The people would 
look to their own pockets, and not permit either 
increas: of aties or unnecessary expenditures. In 
fact, if ‘his portion of the resources of the Treasu- 
ry is l stributed, will it not imposea necessity of 
retrenzi ment instead of creating any necessity for 
increawc-d expenditure? The States which the gen- 
tleman seemed to think favorable to encroach- 
ments onthe compromise act, have as large a 
stake in keeping down duties and expenditures as 
any other States, because they know very well the 
greater part of tbe burden would fall on their own 
people. They have every motive that any one 
else can have to prevent the result so much feared 
by the gentleman opposite. 

Mr. BERRIEN had come to his seat in that 
chamber with every disposition to settle the vexed 
question of distribution. He had no donbis about 
the constitutional power of Congress to dispose of 
the public Jands in the manner contemplated. But 
he had long considered it asa question of time 
rather than of constitutiona) diffisully. He was 
in favor of postponing the subject to the general 
session of Coniress. But as it was now to be 
acted upon, he conceived there could be do objec- 
tion to caution ia doing so. This amendment was 
presented to him ina form which he could not but 
approve, and he now felt constrained to say 
that it was not his purpose to vote for the 
bill without the amendment. He certainly could 
not support the distribution past the limitation of 
20 per cent. duties: as long as there is any possi- 
bility of duties being raised past that, he must con- 
cur in every restraint necessary to prevent it, He 


of the Distribution bill, to open up the question’ ` 
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would vote forthe amendment, on the presump- 
tion that it would not, in effect, operate against 
the principle of the bill; because he supposed there 
would be such an economical administration of the 
Government as would render it whw!ly unnecessa- 
ry to raise duties past 20 per cent. But he took 
this mode of relieving himself from any doubt on 
the subject, yet fully agreeing with the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Stmmons] that the self- 
interest of the consumers would induce them to 
discourage either increase of taxation or the de- 
gree of expenditure which would create the neces- 
sity for an increase of duties. The amount of du- 
ties required musi mainly be regulated by the ex- 
penditure of the General Government. If that is 
extravagant, taxation must be extravagant in pro- 
portion. If it is economical, the duties cannot be 
excessive, if limited to any thing like the wants of 
the Government. If, then, it is conceded that all 
eoncurin the general interest, being that taxes 
should not be raised past the standard of the gom- 
promise act, what objection can there possibly be 
to an amendment which merely defines the limit, 
and provides against the necessity of passing that 
limit? The amendment can do no possible injury, 
and gives satisfaction to those who -rtand by the 
compromise act, because it dissipates all doubts. 
It merely provides that Congress shall decide 
whether the neces‘ity which may call for an in- 
crease of duties past 20. per cent. shall be abated, 
or the distribution of the proceeds of the public 
lands be suspended. 

Mr. MANGUM would not vote for this amend- 
ment in its present form, and he did not know that 
he would in any form in which it could be presented. 
If it was properly understood by him, it did not 
reach the object at which it aimed. It is presumed 
an increase of duties is contemplated which will 
overreach the limit in the compromise act. Now, 
he did not see why that sheuld be presumed; but 
to meet the matter at once—if it should become 
necessary, in the progress of the Government, to 
increase the duties, why should that necessity ope- 
rate as a repeal of the distribution act? Would it 
not be going quite far enough to provide that the 
distribution should cease during the continuance 
of that necessity? He would votewagainst the 
amendment because he thought it calculated to en- 
danger the passage of the bill. He would’say that 
he, for one, would not vote for the bill if he thought 
it was either to lead to the contraction of a public 
debt or to the opening up the agitating question 
which was set at rest by the compromise act. But 
he believed it would lead to no such result. Itwas 
his opinion that the great principle of the 
compromise act would not be distarbed. The only 
intimations he had heard of any design to dis- 
turb the compromise act had been from political 
agitators, Heregarded this distribution bill as a 
measure of more importance than the mere 
amount of money involved in it: he believed the 
political influence would be greater than the bene- 
fit which the States would receive from the mere 
money—it would relieve the whole Union from 
the ceaseless agitation of a Vexatious question. It 
would put a matter out of dispute which was re- 
sorted to by all parties, in every political scramble, 
to effect the action of Government. It wili not 
create any inconvenience, for he believed in four 
or five years the income of the Government would 
far exceed, its wants. He said last winter, and 
was now ready to say agaia, that if there should 
bea deficit, growing out of the abstraction of 
the revenue from public lands ovt of the Treasury, 
he would be in favor of making up that deficit by 
taxation on articlesof luxery. Tais Distribution 
bill was not the measure which he thought the gen- 
temen opposite would consider mosi imporiant, 
There was the tariff bili yet tọ come up. This he 
conceived was the great measure of the session; 
and the tariff bili should be found sufficient, and 
more than sufficient to provide for the wants 0. 
the General Geveroment, wizhout trenching Sa the 
compromise act. Every one knows that popula- 
tion is rapidly inereasing, and, consequently, con- 
sumption. I. may well be presumed that, in four or 
five years, under the operation of the tariff bill, 
the income of the Government will, it-is to be 
feared, be too large. He prayed God the time 
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would never come again when the annual expen- 
diture shall feach the amount it was pushed up to 
during some years of the late Administration; and 
if it does not, the means of the Government will 
be ample. If the Whig party be true to its pro- 
mises, to itself, and to the country, the time will 
never come, during its administration of the af- 
fairs of the Government, when the expenditures 
shall reach any thing like the income likely to ac- 


crue in a few years from the revenue provided for 
by the tariff bill. 5 


Mr. PRESTON observed that the whole ques- 
tion resolved itself into this: the income of the 
General Government is sufficient to meet its ex- 
penditures, or it isnot. If it is sufficient under the 
limitation of 20 per cent. duty on imports, this 
amendment does not affect the Distribution bill. 
If it isnot sufficient, the question then arises, Shall 
the General Government increase the duties past 
twenty per cent. or resume, as a branch of the 
general revenue, the proceeds of the salc of public 
lands? That is simply the question—shall the sap- 
ply required be taken from the sale of the public 
lands, or from the inereased taxation beyond the 
twenty per cent? It was very plain, and he was 
disposed to meet the question fairly and candidly. 
He was, therefore, free to confess that he bad his 
doubts whether, for a few years, the twenty per 
cent. would be sufficient to meet the wants of the 
General Government. It should be recollected that 
the Government isin debt—ay, largely in debt; and 
provision has to be made not only for the annual 
expenditures of the Government, including inte- 
rest on the debt, but for the extinction.of the prin- 
cipal, the debt itself, Here, then, are three things 
to absorb the income of Governament: the ordinary 
expenses, the interest on the debt, and the debt 
itself, Tse country is not disposed to withhold 
from the Genera! Government the means necessa- 
ry for its proper action; the Jarge majority of both 
Houses of Congress by which the fortification bill 
appropriating two millions for immediate ex- 
penditure on national defence was passed, 
showed the dispesition of the country to- 
wards the General Government. Now, he 
could see sufficient in the present attitude 
of this country with regard to its (oreign relations, 
to satisfy him that the twenty per cent. of duties on 
importation will not be enough. The most ngid 
economy may not avert this, although that should 
be first tried; but the question will come, at last, 
what is to be done to avoid raising the duties past 
twenty percent. He should not, then, hesitate a 
moment in sating, let the distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of public lands cease, and let that 
revenue be iu-ned into the public Treasury again, 
before any incercase of duties yas! twenty per cent. 
is attempted. With these views, he should cer- 
tainly sustain the amendment, and he hoped it would 
prevail. There would beoccasion in the further pro- 
gress of this session to advert ta some other topies 
besring npon the question of the tweniy per cent. 
duties. He dij not concer with sc me of his friends 
as to the original objocts of the cempromice act. 
He» had not, however, the slightest doubt as to the 
Jegal consireciion of the’ third section. If was 
not intended chat wt the wants of the Govern- 
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he approached his friends and asked their conenr- 
rence inthe amendment. 


Mr. BERRIEN said that on looking more ciose- 
ly into the amendment, hs found it would, in case 
the duty was raised on any article past twenty 
per cent. repeal the whole bill; that was goisg be- 
yond whas, in his opinion, was necessary. He 
would suggest the propriety of a modificatiun, call- 


ing merely for a suspension -of the distribution: 
during the continuance of the. excess of daty, 

Mr. KING consented to the modification, and 
the amendment then read: Section six, line seventh, 
after the word “act,” “or the rate. of. duties. shall 
be so fixed by law on articles of: importation, as 
shall, after the 20th day of June; 1842, ‘increase. 
said duty beyond 20 per centura ad: valorem, the 
distribution of the proceeds of the publie lands 
provided for by this act shall cease during the ex« 
istence of such law, and shall be renewed when- 
ever such rate of duty shall be reduced to 20, per 
cent.” i ‘ 

Mr. CUTHBERT replied to the arguments of 
the Senator from North Carolina, and showed 
that the positions he assumed were untenable. 

Mr. EVANS looked on this discussion as entire- 
ly unnecessary. When is the amendment to take 
effect? It looks to after legislation, and says that 
whenever it shall be found necessary to increase 
the duties past 20 per cent. it shall take . effect. 
Bat how is the attempt to be made to increase 
taxation but by an act of Jegislation? And cannot 
the same Congress that is called upon to make the 
attempt, suspend the operation ot the distribution 
bill, and turn the income from public lands into 
the Treasury to meet the exigency? Suppose the 
amendment is now adopted, and in two or three 
years the subject of increasing the duties comes 
before Congress, wiil not Congtess have the whole 
subject up, the distribution bill included, aud can 
it not then actat once by taking: back the whole 
proceeds of the publie lands? And Congress will 
assuredly do so in preference to raising duties past 
20 per cent. : 

Mr. BERRIEN asked why, if this amendment 
was so entirely nugatory, there was such strenuoas 
opposition to it? But tbere was the strongest of 
reasons for adopting this amendment—that it was 
a condition of the distribution. Without that con- 
dition in express terms, when the whole subject 
woul i come up before Congress, different sectional 
juterests would be brought to bear against the re- 
storation of this source of income to the . general 
revenue, and Congress might not then accomplish 
the object. a 

Mr. CUTHBERT would be very glad if he 
could feel as tranquil on the subject of public ex» 
penditure as the honorable Senator from Maine. 
He contended that the preservation of the compro- 
mise was not alone a question of pride and good 
faith, but of individual interest, pervading the 
whole community. 

The question was then taken on the amendment 
as modified, and decided as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Benton, Berrien, 
Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, 
Henderson, King, Lian, McRoberts, Nicholson, 
P:erce, Preston, Rives, Sevier, Tappan, Walker, 
Williams, and Woodbary—2lL. mt 

WNAYS—Messre. Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Bu- 
chanan, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Dixon, Evans, Graham, Huntington, Ker, Man- 
eum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, 
Prentiss, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Southard, 
Siurge.n, Tallmadge, White, Woodbridge, and 
Young-—27. 


Mr. WALKER offered the following amend- 
ment: "$ 

“And be it further enacted, That there shall he granted to 
each of the States of Louisiana, Indiana, Mississippi, Minois, 
Alahama, Missouri, Michigan, and Arkansas a quantity of the 
public lands within the limits of éach of said States respective- 
ly, which, with that heretofore and hereby granted to cach of 

id States, sha'l be equal to that heretofore granted to the 
ite of Ohio for the purpose of internal improvement, the 
proceeds of which to be applied as follows, namely: in Miseis- 
sippi and Alabania towards the completion of the railways de- 
siznated in this bil, uniting the Tennessee river with the Gulf 
of Mexico, and the Atlantic with the Mississippi. In Indiana 
and Hliaois towards the completion of the canals or railways 
now being cons'fucted in said States, uniing Lakes Erie and 
Michigan with the Ohio and the Mississippi rivers, la Arkan- 
eas, Louisiana, Missouri and Michigan, towards the. constrac- 
Uon of such fuiiroads and canals as mage designated by each 
of spectively: said lands e selected by the Le- 
islatures cf yof the States designated in this bill, within 
three years {rum the passage of this act; and similar grants 
shall be, and are hereby, made.to each of the Territories when 
they become States of the Union, to be selected in the same 
manger by the Legislatures thereof.” 5 

air BUCHANAN: moved an adjournment. 

On which the yeas and nays being demanded, 
the’ question. was taken, and resuited—yeas 21, 


nays 27. 


id Sia: 
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And-so the Senate rëfüsed to-adjourn.- ==- 
Mr: WALKER explained and advocated. his 
amendment:at considerable length, and with great 
abiity. i f 

Mr. TALLMADGE observed that the amend- 
ment was in principle such as hè hađ always ad- 
vocated.as the best policy of his own State. He 
gave ithis hearty support, and would have great 
pleasure in voling for it. 

Mr. BARROW. made a few observations, ob- 
jecting to the application of the grant to Louisia- 
na, which . 

Mr. WALKER. answered by modifying the 
amendment as above prigied, and, 

Mr. SEVIER having expressed his warm acknow- 
ledgments: to the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Tattmapa@e] for his liberal views and support of 
the just claims of the new States, moved an ad- 
journment, which was negatived—yeas 23, nays 27. 

Tse debate on Mr. Wanxer’s amendment was 
then.continued for at least two hours, by Messrs. 
WALKER, SMITA. of Indiana,. MANGUM, 
LINN, WOODBRIDGE, SEVIER, WHITE, 
YOUNG, and ALLEN. 

And the question being taken on the adoption of 
the amendment, resulted : 

YEAS —Messrs. Allen, Barrow, Benton, Clay of 
Alabama, Fulton, Linn, Mouton, Pierce, Porter, 
Sevier, Tallmadge, Walker, Woodbridge, and 
Young—14. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, Berrien, Clay of Ken- 
tucky, Gayton, Dixon, Evans, Graham, Hunting- 
ton, Ker, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, 
Phelps, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Smith of Indi- 
ana, Southard, and Sturgeon—20. j 

Mr. BENTON offered the following a{mend- 
ment: 

“That this act shall not take effect for the purpose of distri- 
bution until there shall be refunded to the public Treasury the 
whole amount of moreys paid from the Treasury fer the pur- 


chase of pubye lands, either from foreign nations, or for the ex- 
tinction of thé Indian titles”? 


Mr. SMITH of Indiana said an amendment si- 
milar in substance had been rejected already. He, 
however, would waive that objection, and hoped it 
would be voted down. 

Mr. BENTON desired the amendment would be 
read; which was done, and he then showed it was 
not ihe same as that offered before. He called fir 
the yeas and nays. 

Tha question was then taken, and resulted— 

YEAS--Messrs. Allen, Benton, Calhoun, Cuth- 
bert, Fulton, Lion, McRoberts, Mouton, Pierce, 
eas Walker, Williams, Woodbury, and Wright 

NAYS—Messrs. Barrow, Bayard, Berrien, Clay 
of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Graham, 
Henderson, Huntington, Ker, Mangum. Merrick, 
Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, Pres- 
ton, Rives, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tall- 
madge, hite, and Weodbridge—25, 

Mr. BENTON said he had another amendment, 
which bad the same object in view, namely, to 
keep the gentiomen’s hands as long as possible out 
of the custom house, for purposes of distribution. 
He would call for the yeas and nays on this 
amendment too. It was as follows: 

Add to 3d section, 

“ Provided, That no distribution of money shall be made 
under this act while any thing is due to the Indian tribes, or 


any of them, for lands purchased of them.” 

And the question being taken, resulted— 

YEAS— Messrs. Allah, Benton, Calhoun, Clay 
of Alabame, Cathbert, Fulton, Lion, McRoberts, 
Mouton, Pierce, Sevier, Walker, Williams, Wood- 
bury, and Wright—15. 

NAYS—WMessts. Barrow, Bayard, Berrien, Clay 
of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Graham, 
Henderson, Huntington, Ker, Mangum, Merrick, 
Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, Pres- 
ton, Rives, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, 
White, and Woodbridge—25, 

Mr. BENTON moved to amend the 10th see- 
tion, in which an attempt had been. already made 
to amend thé bill, DI had failed. He moved to 
strike out from the 10th line the words “prior trea- 
ty.” It would be found in the bamboozling sec- 
tion. On this amendment he called for the yeas 
and nays. . 

The question was ihen taken by yeas and nays, 
as follows: 


‘Southard, Tallmadge, 


YEAS—Mesers. Allen, Benton, Calhoun, Clay. 
of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, Linn, Mc-Ro- 
berts, Nicholson, Pierce, Porter, Sevier, Stur- 
geon, Walker, Williams, Woodbury, Wright, and 
Young—18, ; : 

NAYS—Messrs. Barrow, Bayard, Berrien, 
Choaté, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, 
Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, Mangum, 
Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Prentiss, 
Preston, Rives, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tall- 
madge, White, and Woodbridge—25. 

Mr. SEVIER moved to strike out all after the 
enacting clause, and insert the following provi- 
sions from the bill submitted last session by the 
Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Bewron.] viz: 

Be it enacted by the Senaie and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
from and after the passage ofthis act,every head of a family, 
every widow, and every single man over the age of eighteen 
years, who shall make a settlement on any of the public lands 
to which the Indian title has been, or shall be, extinguished, 
whether the same be surveyed or not, or who may have settled 
on such land since the thirtieth day of June, eighteen hundred 
and forty-one, and who shall inhabit and improve the same, 
and raise a log cabin thereon, shall be entitled to a pre-emption 
in the purchase of one qnarter section, to be paid for at 
the minimum price, of such land at the time of paying for the 
same, 

Sec. 2, And be it further enacted, That where the im- 
provement and the settlement shall be on different quarter sec- 
tions, the settler shall make choice of the quarter he will take, 
provided it can be done without prejuaice to the rights of 
others. 

Seo 3. And be it further enacted, That where the quantity 
of one hundred and sixty acres cannot be obtained in one entire 
quarter section, the deficiency may be madè up out of any con- 
tiguous vacant ground. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That in the execution 
of this act, and in making up the quantity of one hundred and 
sixty acres, where the same cannot be had entire, the entries 
may be made in tracts of eighty acres, or forty acres, or in frac- 
tions; and where the fraction shall be more than the quantity 
required to complete the pre-enrption, the excess shall be paid 
for, and the pre-emption right shall extend to the whole frac- 
tion. 

Src. 5. And bett further enacted, That where two or more 
persons shall have settled on the same quarter section, the same 
shall be divided between them, and the deficiency made up to 
each out of the contiguous vacant ground; but ao wilful intru- 
der on the known claim of another shall be entitled to any bene- 
fit under this section. 

Src. 6. And be it further enacted, That all legal reservations 
of public lands for any purpose whatever, shall be exempted 
from the operation of this act, so that no right of pre-emption 
shall accrue on any such reserves. 

Sro.7. And beit further enacted, 'Thatall questions in rela- 
tion to pre-emption claims, or between claimants to the same 
quarter section, shall be settled summarily and definitively by 
the register and receiver of the district, under the instruction of 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office. 

Mr. SEVIER made a few remarks in support 
of this amendment, on which he called for the 
yeas and nays. 

And the question being taken on its adoption, 
resulted: 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, 
Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Falton, King, Linn, 
McRoberts, Nicholson, Pierce, Sevier, Walker, 
Woodbury, Wright, and Young—I6. 

YEAS—Messrs., Archer, Barrow, Bayard, Ber- 
rien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dix- 
on, Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, 
Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, 
Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives,Smith of Indiana, 
White, and Woodbridge 
—26. 

Mr. McROBERTS offered an amendment, the 
purport of which was understood by the Reporter 
to be, that the distribution to the States should be 
apportioned at any time required in the ratio of 
the then existing census, as ascertained by the re- 
turns made by the Governors of the respective 
States. 

Mr. McR. explained the object of the amend- 
ment, and showed that if it was not adopted; some 
of the new Stajes would not be in receipt of half 
their just preportions for some years before the 
next generel census would be taken. On this 
amendment he demanded the yeas and nays. 

Mr. ALLEN advocated the amendmentiaa 
speech of great power, during half an hour. 

Mr. BENTON observed, that the night being 
far advanced, he would move an adjournment, 


_on which he called for the yeas and nays. 


And the question being taken on the motion to 
adjourn, resulted: 

YEAS—Messis. Allen, Benton, Calhoun, Clay 
of Alabama, Fulton, King, Linn, MeRoberts, 
Mouton, Nicholscn, Pierce, Rives, Sevier, Stur- 
geon, Walker, Williams, Woodbridge, Woodbury, 
Wright, and Young—20, 


i 
NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bayard, Ber-. . 
rien, Choate, Dixon, Evans, Graham, Henderson, 
Huntington, Ker, Mangum, Merrick, , Miller, 
Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Preston, Simmons, 
Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, and 
White—23. 

And so the Senate refused to edjourn. 

Mr. BENTON moved a call of the House, and 
calied for the yeas and nays, and the question be- . 
ing taken, resulted —yeas 22, nays 27. 

Mr. CALHOUN observed that this was truly a 
novel scene. He knew of no amendments offered 
from this side of the House, that were not offered 
in good faith and for the. obvious improvement of 
the bill. Now, when the amendments were nearly 
through, he and his friends only asked for time to 
express their sentiments on the general principles 
of the measure. The gentlemen opposite say “no, 
we will hold on and vote down your amendments, 
and admit of no debate.” Very well; he would 
say to his friends hold on, too, and never surrender 
your rights for any personal inconvenience, You 
have as much physical strength 10 resist oppres- 
sion as they have to impose it. And he would 
now tell the gentlemen opposite, that the longer 
they kept the Senate in session, after the usual 
hour, the more they, would cause the attention of 
the people to be roused as to the means by which 
they were carrying their measures. The gentle- 
men themselves had every thing to lose—the op- 
position, nothing. It is in vain to attempt to gag 
the opposition in this way; it must and shall have 
a patient hearing. That was all it claimed. There 
was nu intention fo consume time. Let an ad- 
journment take place, with the undeistanding that 
the Sena‘e would go out of committee in the morn- 
ing, and take the vote on the amendments. That 
could be done by 12 o’c'ock to-morrow. 

Mr. MANGUM observed that it was not the in- 
tention of his side of the House to prevent the gen- 
tlemen opposite from offering their views on the 
bill. It bad been under discussion in that chamber 
for more than a fortnight, and he would appeal to 
the gentlemen themselves to say, if he and his 
friends had not sat most patiently listening to the 
denunciations of a measure which they believed 
necessary for the good of the country? The course 
adopted by his friends was to let their measures go 
before the people as a set off against the denuncia- 
tions of the opposition. The people would have 
the measures to contrast with the gentlemen’s ar- 
guments, and certainly the Senators ought not to 
complain, if they had any faith in their own argu- 
ments. Jt was not twenty minutes since an over- 
ture was made to let the bill be reported from the 
commiitee, and the Senate would then adjourn. If 
other amendments were necessary, they could be 
offered when the bili again came up. 

Mr. KING thought the honorable Senator from 
North Carolina had not stated the overture cor- 
rectly. 

Mr. MANGUM insisted that he had stated it 
correctly. 

Mr. KING abserved that his understanding of 
it was this: his friend from Virginia had come over 
to him, and stated that all the amendments that 
were to be made should be gone through to-night. 
He, (Mr. Kina,) in reply, said, that on the part of 
his friends, he would consent that the bill might 
be reporied from the committee, but whatever 
amendments had yet to be made should come up 
when the bill was again before the Senate.. He 
had said he did not know of morethan ene or 
two amendments that would hereafter be offered. 
He would confine himself to one. The gentlemen 
talk of their great forbearance znd silence on the 
subject of this bill; but overicok the longest speech 
made by any Sensztor since it was introduced, that 
of the chairman of the Comwmitteee who re~ 
ported it. The amendments offered by him and 
his frends were important, andno more time was 
expended on them than necessary in vindication 
of their importance. Why did gentlemen tring 
forward such reckless and dangerous measures as 
demanded vigorous opposition? Why did they 
place themselves in the position of having all their 
measures questioned and scrutinized? Is it come 
to this, that the representatives of sovereign States 


‘shall be silenced by a physical majority? That 
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they: shall not have’ an opportunity of giving their 
opinions on public measures, because they conceive 
it to be their duty to oppose them? Is the acpi- 
dental circumstancecf a mere mumerical party ma- 
jority to silence the voices of nearly half the States 
of the Union? And what is that majority? Need that 
question be answered. Why should those who 
- were opposed to this extra session, and to all the 
mersures for which it was convened, be prevented 
from exposing to the people the true’design of the 
whole scheme? Why, but because these mea- 
sures cannot be carried out, if they are expo-, 
sed, and therefore all the information 
which could be elicited by discussion; must be with- 
held from the people. The resistance of argument 
is too powerful, and now resort is bad to the phy- 
sical power of numerical force. Pressed and de- 
- feated on every side, they now cry out that the 
Opposition has protracted this extra session beyond 
the necessary time. If they have, will not the peo- 
ple that the time has been well spent in battling 
against these iniquitous measures? Willnot the 
people see that this very Distribution bill dare not 
be brought to the vote till the Bankrupt bill was 
passed as part of the bargain? Yes, their famous 
bankrupt law, to impose on the sympathies of the 
few, at the expense of the many, was to pass 
through Ccngress, before the gentlemen dare 
bring their Distribution bill tothe vo'e, They 
wanted delay themselves; they protracted the ses- 
sion, and they will protract it to try for something 
better than their suit of old clothes. If that Bank- 
rupt bill had not: passed, will any gentleman op- 
posite stand.up in his place, and deny that this bill 
, never would be passed this session? 

Mr. BENTON, (from his seat.) My dear sir, 
they will deny it; they will deny any thing. 

Mr. KING observed in continuation, that since 
he had been a Senator, more years than he now 
recollected, he had never seen any measure pre- 
parted in such a manner. It was prepared with 
the view of a cunning spirit, to look to- 
wards one quarter, and operate upon another; and 
thas it was brought to bear in a double sense. 

Mr. TALLMADGE begged to interrupt the Se- 
ae to ask what was the question before the Se- 
nate 

Mr. KING. ‘Why, it is an amendment. 

Mr. TALLMADGE. The information is ne- 
cessary, as I never would have found that cut 
from the application of the Senator's remarks. 

Mr. KING requested the amendment. would be 
read for the satisfaction of the Senator from New 
York. 

The amendment was read by the Secretary of the 
Senate. 

Mr. KING. Inow hope the Senator is satisfied 
that there isa subject before the Chair, and that I 

` was speaking directly to the point, when he inter- 
rupted me. : 

Mr. TALLMADGE, It may be so; but I did 
not know that from the gentleman’s speech. I 
thought it was precisely the speech he made a day 
or two since. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator from New is so 
very precise in his notations of the apptication of 
the remarks made by other Senctors, | would like 
to know from him whet app'ication the speech of 
the honoraele Senator ‘rom Nor:h Carolina had to 
the subject before the Senate? 

Mr. TALLMADGE. if the Senator really 
wishes me to answer his interrogatory, I will do it. 

Mr. KING. Certainly; by ali means. 

Mr. TALLMADGE. Well, the Senator frorn 
South Carolina interrupted the debate to show that 
an adjonrnment ought to take place, urging that 
an attempt was made to stifle debate. The Sena- 
tbr from North Carolina got up and answered the 
Senator from South Carolina. It was a reply to 
an appeal. Now, an amendment is proposed to 
apportion distribut ons according to the ceasus of 
any year, and the Senator from Alabama, on this 
amendment, discusses the merits of the bankrupt 
law, and every other measure that has been under 
discussion since the beginning of the session. 

Mr KING. Doesnot the Senator from New 
York perceive, that when the Senator from North 
Carolina charged the Opposition with all the less of 
time on these measures, it was necessary 


£ 


! Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, 


to refer to them in repiy? But to come to the 
point. Do the gentlemen wish togo on now at 
this hour of the night? If they do, we are pre- 
pared, and can stand it as well as they can. 

Mr. PRESTON. Well, sir, if you will give 
way, I will make an effort to relieve the Senate. 

Mr. KING gave way. ` 

Mr. PRESTON observed, that he had long 
since determined that nothing should induce him 


to make an exhibition of physical force in a con-- 


test of this kind. He would therefore move an 
adjournment. 

Mr. SEVIER observed, that it was well known 
the delay of the bill was not occasioned by the Op- 
position, for he and his friends had offered to take 
the vote upwards of a week back. The opposition 
granted time till the opposi'e forces were mustered. 
Now the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Smirx] 
is absent, and will not be back till Monday. 

Mr. MANGUM said there was no intention to 
take any advantage of the absence of the. Senator 
from Connecticut. If he will be back by Monday, 
let that day be appointed for the question. 

Mr. SEVIER said he was expected back by 
that day. 

The question was then taken on the motion to 
adjourn, which resulted: 

YEAS—WMessrs. Alen, Benton, Calhoun, Clay 
of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, Graham, King, 
Nicholson, Pierce, 
Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Sevier, Sturgeon, Wal- 
ker, Woodridge, Woodbury, Wright, and Young 
—24. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bayard, Ber- 
rien, Choate, Dixon, Ev+ns, Henderson, Hun- 
tingion, Ker, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, More: 
head, Phelps, Porter, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, 
Tallmadge, and White—20. 

And so the Senate adjourned at ten minutes past 
nine o’clock, p. m. afier being upwards of eleven 
hours jn session. 


ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIY iS. 
Fripay, August 20, 1841. 

The journal of yesterday was read approved. 

On leave given, Mr. KENNEDY of Md. from 
the Commitiee on Commerce, to whom had been 
referred the joint resolution from the Senate in re- 
Jation to the light-boats now stationed at Sandy 
Hook and Bartlett’s reef, reported the same with- 
out amendment. 

And on motion of Mr. K. the resolution was 
read a third time, and passed. 

Mr. GILMEE asked leave to present the pro- 
ceedings ofa meeting of the people of the county 
of Louisa, in the State of Virginia, expressive of 
the sentiments of that meeting—sentiments, 
Mr. G. said, very generally concurring with his 
own particular views. ‘Fhe resolutions expressed 
the general concurrence of that meeting in. the 
views of the Administration proper at the other 
end of the avenue, which differed widely from 
the Administration improper et this end of the 
avenue. And, as the question might arose who— 

Mr. G. was here called to order. 

Mr. STANLY (addressing himself to Mr. 
Gitmer) asked, by what authority do you speak 
for the Administration at the cther end of the 
avenue? 

Mr. GILMER. I do not speek for it. I 
speak for the people cf my district, who ap- 
rove— 

Mr. STANLY. Did notI unders'and the gen- 
tleman to say that these resolutions expressed con- 
“currence in the opinions of the Administration at 
the other end of the avenue? 

Mr. GILMER. I say that that portion cf the 
people of my district whom I represent concur in 
the views of the Administration proper—[Cries of 
“ay, ay,”|]—not the Administration improper at 
this end of the avenue. The agree with the Pre- 
sident, but not with the dictator. 

The resolutions were then received, and laid on 
the table. 

Mr. FILLMORE called for the consideration of 
the fortification bill. 

Ojection was was made to taking up the biil until 
the regular business of the morning hour had been 

isposed of. 


The SPEAKER: then ealléd “th 
their order for reports;  ~ i BRET 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland; from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, reported the following resolu- - 
tion; which was adopted: ʻi peg TS vs 

Resotved, That the. Secretary, of the. Treasury be directed 
and required to revise and condense the existing laws of Cour. 
gress regulating the appointment, number, duties, and salaries, 
fees and compensations of officers of the customs, with a view 
to a diminution of the expenses of ‘the Government, an ins + 
creased efficiency in the execution ef the revenue Jaws, and. - 
more strict accountability of officers employed in this branch 
of the public service; embracing the revenue cutter ‘service, 
and the duties and compensation of all persons employed 
therein. And the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby required. 
to make report on the foregoing matters at the next session of 
Congress. t 

No other reports were made. 

CASE OF McLEOD. 

The unfinished business of the morning hour 
was the following resolution, heretofore offered: by _ 
Mr. J. G. Froyp: : é 

Resolved, That the President of the United Statea be request- 
ed to inform this House, if not incompatible with the public in- 
terest, whether any officer of the army or the Attorney General - 
of the United States has, since the 4th of March last, been direct« ` 
ed to visit the Stateof New York for any purpose connected : 
with the imprisonment or trial of Alexander McLeod; andy if 
so, to communicate to this House copies of the instructiona to, 
and report of, such officer; and whether, by any Executive mea- 
sures or correspondence, the British Government has been 
given to understand that McLeod will be released or surren- 


dered. 

Mr. MORGAN, (who was entitled to the floor;) 
remarking that so long a time had elapsed since he 
had been entitled to the floor that h: had almost 
forgotten what he intended to say, addressed the 
House briefly on the subject of the resolution, and 
especially in reply to remarks heretofore made by 
his colleague from Otsego, [Mr. Bownz,] in 
which he made an attack on Mr, Prentiss, formerly 
a representative from that district. ` 

Mr. BARNARD then obtained the floor, but 
yielded it to f 

Mr. BOWNE, who observed that his colleagre 
[Mr. Moraan] had taken the opportunity of making 
an unworthy fling at his predecessor, [Mr. Prentiss, ] 
who was not here to defend himself. His colleague 
asked the question, ‘‘Where was his predecess r 
during the three years this subject was lying dor- 
mant, while Mr. Van Baren was at the head of 
the Administration?” The gentleman had given 
the answer to suit himself, which was, that he was 
with the old Federal leaders down at Oisego. Now, 
he would venture the assertion that the only object 
his colleague had in ising on this subject, was not 
with the view of defending Mr. Webster, and the 
principles laid down by him in his instructions to 
the Attorney Gekera!, but to getup his old and fa. 
vorite theme, in abuse of his (Mr. B’s) predecessor- 
And, sir, said Mr. B. let me tell you and this 
House the cause of this continued rancor, My 
predecessor was once a Federalist—he stood high 
in their ranks, as he was a man of talents and 
s'rict integrity; but he became convinced of this er- 
ror, and, hke an honest man, renounced it. Hence 
my colicague, with his Federal predilections, never 
could forgive him. He had committed the unpar- 
donable sin of abandoning the Federal party; hence 
the biie sw-iters in the busom of my colleague and 
his associates, and is so often thrown out on this 
floor. Now, he would say to bis colleague that, 
with the Democracy of Otsego—ay, sir, thë Demo- 
cracy, died in the wool--his predecessor stood as 
high as any man in their ranks, as a gentleman of 
strict hoaor and commanding talents, It might do 
for the old Federalists cf Cayuga to denouncehim, 
because he has abandoned them, and placed him- 
self side by side with the leacing Democrats of the 
country; but, in spite of all their efforts, he could 
not be lowered in the estimation of his party, or of 
men of honor. 

Now, a few words in relation to himself. He 
could say that he always held one language on this 
snbject. He was among the first wko took ground 
in his own county in favor.of sustaining the rights 
of his State, and the honor of the nation, at all ha- 
zards. He openly held, from the first, the doctrines 
that he now professed, and trusted in God that he 
should always profess, and never would desert one 
single particle of principle that he held sacred on 
this question. He was free to say that, in all the 
measures of the last Administration on this subject, 
he did not concur. He thought they should have 


taken a more decided course with the arrogant na- 
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tion that has so. frequently encroached upon our 
rights: But, while he made this admission, he must 
do.them the justice to say, that they never were 
guilty of surrendering the rights and honor of our 
country, upon the insolent threats of a foreign mi- 
nister. No, that minister would never have dared 
to use the language tò Mr. Van Buren’s adminis- 
tration that he did to Mr. Webster. He know too 
well the men he had to deal with. 

Mr. MORGAN said his colleague spoke of his 
Federal predecessor as a gentleman of striet honor 
and unbending integrity. Now, hedid not pretend 
to gainsay this; but he would ask if the gentleman 
had ever paid that bet of $1,000 ‘that hə lost last 
fall. [A general chuckling among the Whig mem- 
bers.} ; A 

Mr. BOWNE replied that all he could say was, 
that, as he never made any bets himself, he knew 
nothing of gambling transactions. His colleague 
could not expect him to pry into the private affairs 
of others. He knew of no transaction such as his 
colleague had insinuated. 

Mr. BARNARD again took the floor, and inti- 
mated his desire to address the House, but suggest- 
ed that, as the morning hour was far advanced, the 
resolution should go over for to-day. 

After some conversation, (of which, so great was 
the noise in the Hall, the Reporter could hear no- 
thing) — 

Mr. BARNARD moved to postpone the further 
consideration .of the resolution until Monday 
next. 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON moved the previous 
question. 

The SPEAKER said that the previous question, 
if ordered, would cut off the motion to postpone, 
and bring the House to a direct vote on the adop- 
tion of the resolation, 

Mr. MAXWELL moved to lay the resolution on 
the table. 

Mr. HUNT asked the yeas and nays on that 
motion; which were ordered, and, being taken, re- 
sulted as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Landat W. Andrews, S. J. 
Andrews, Baker, Barion, Birdseye, Black, Board- 
man, Borden, Botis, Briggs, Bronson, Jeremiah 
Brown, Burnell, William Butler, Calhoun, W1- 
liam B. Campbell, Thos. J. Campbell, Caruthers, 
Childs, Cranston, Garrett Davis, Wm. C. Dawson, 
Deberry, Joha Edwards, Thomas F. Foster, 
Gamble, Gentry, Gilmer, Goggin, P. G. Goode, 
Green,Habersham, Hall, W. S. Hastings, Henry, 
Hudson, James Irvin, W. C. Johnson, Isaac D. 
Jones, King, Lane, Lawrence, Linn, Mallory, 
Samson Mason, Mathiot, Mattocks, Maxweli, 
Moore, Merrow, Nisbet, Owsley, Powell, Prof- 

. fit Ramsey, Benjamin Randal!, Rayner, Ridg- 
way, Rodney, Shepperd, Simonton, Smith, 
Sianly, Stratten, A. H. Stuart, J. T. Stuart, 
Summers, Taliaferro, Toland, Trumbull, Wal- 
Warren, Wasiington, Thomas W. Willians, 
Lewis Williams, Christopher H. Williams, J. Le 
Williams, Winthrop and A. Young—79 

NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Arnold, Arrington, 
Ayerieg, Babcock, Banks, Barnard, Beeson, Bid- 
lack, Blair, Bowne,Boyd, Brockway, A. V. Brown, 
Charles Brown, Burke, Green W. Caldwell, Pa- 
trick ©. Caldwell, Cary, Chapman, Chittenden, 
Joha ©. Clark, Clifford, Clinton, Coles, Cowen, 
Cravens, Cross, Cushing, Daniel, Richard D. 
Davis, Dean, Doan, Doig, Eastman, J. ©. Ed- 
wards, Everett, Fillmore, Jobu G. Moyd, Chas, 
A. Floyd, Fornance, Gerry, Wiliam O. Goode, 
Gordon, Graham, Greig, Gustine, Harris, John 
Hastings, Hays, Holmes, Hopkins, Houck, iious- 
ton, Howard, Hubard, Hunter, Hunt, Ingersoll, 
Yack, James,-Cave Johnson, John W. Jones, 
feim, John P. Kennedy, Andrew Kennedy, Lewis, 

jituefield, Abraham McClellan, Robert McCiel- 
an, McKay, Marchand, Mathews, Maynard, Me- 
Jil, Miller, Morgan, Morris, Newhard, Parmenter, 
Payne, Pendleton, Pickens, Piumer, Alexander 
Randall, Reding, Rigas, Rogers, Russell, Salton- 
stall, Sanford, Saunders, Shaw, Snyder, S eenrod, 
Sumter, Sweney, Joho B. Thompson, Richard W. 
Thompson, Tillinghast, Tomlinson, Triplett, Tur- 
ney, Van Buren, Watterson. Weller, Westbrook, 
Joseph L., White, James W. Williams, Yorke, 
and John Young—Iil. 


So the resolution was not laid on the table. 

And the question recurring on the second for 
the previous question— 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON withdrew the motion at 
the request of 
` Mr. INGERSOLL, who (scarcely heard) ex- 
pressed his desire to offer the following amendment 
to the resolution with a view to bring it down to 
the present time: 

“Andthat the President furthermore communicate to this 
House all corraspondence between the American and British 
Governments or their agents, civil and military, not till this 
time communicated, concerning Alexander McLeod’s case, 
which in the Presidents opinion it may not be incompatible 
with the public interests to make public. 

“And that the President likewise communicate all correspon- 
dence not heretofore communicated, and which in his opinion 


it may be proper to publish, concerning the question of the 
Maine beundary.” g 
After some conversation, the resolution, by gene- 
ral consent, was laid over until Monday next. 
The following messages were received from the 
Senate by the hands of A. Dicktns, esq. Secretary: 
Ix SENATE or THE UNITED STATES, 
August 19, 1841. 
The President of the United States having returned to the 
Senate, on the 16th instant, the bill entitled “An act to incorpo- 
rate the subscribers to the Fiscal Bank of the United States’ 
with his objections to the same, the Senate proceeded to recon- 
sider the bill; and 
Resolved, That the bill do not pass; two-thirds of the Senate 
not agreeing thereto. 
Attest: ASBURY DICKINS, Secretary. 


In Senate OF THE UNITED STATES, 
August 20, 1840. 
Resolved, That the Senate concur in the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 4) entitled “An act to 
revive and extend the charters of certain banks in the District 


of Columbia ” 
Attest: ASBURY DICKINS, Secretary. 


To the Secretary of the Senate. 

Thereby certify that 1 have this day approved and signed “An 
act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughont the 
United States.”’ JOUN TYLER. 

On motion of Mr. WISE, a memorial presented 
yesterday by him, in relation to the Mexican Con- 
vention, was ordered to be printed. 

The joint resolution from the Senate (on the 
Speaker’s table) providing for the distribution of 
the printed retur:.s of the 6 h census was taken up 
and read twice. 

After some conversation, the resolution was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

FORTIFICATION BILL. 

The House took up the bill No. 8, beirg a bill 
making appropriations for various fortifications, for 
erdnance, and for preventing and suppressing In- 
aian hostilities, which had been reported yesterday 
from the Committee of the Whole on the State of 
the Union with certain amendments. 

The question was on the first amendment of the 
Senate, whieh was as follows: 

“Page 3 of the engrossed bill, after line 21, insert— 

“tst. For defensive works and barracks, and purchase of site 
at or acar Detroit, Michigan, $50,000.” 

To which amendment the Committee of Ways 
and Means of this Houte had recommended the 
following amendment: 

“add thereto the following words: 

“For purchase of site and for barracks and defensive works 
at or near Buffalo, New York, $50,000. 

“Fortifications at the outlet of Lake Champlain, and pur- 
chase of site, $75.000. 

“Por defensive works, barracks, and other necessary build. 
ings, and purchase of site for a depot at or near the junction of 
the Mattawankeag and Penobscot rivers, Maine, $29,000.” 

And the question being put on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Committee of Ways end Means 
to the amendment of the Senate— 

Mr. DAWSON of Georgia said he was opposed 
to the amendment proposed by the Commitee of 
Ways and Means to the amendment of the Senate, 
for the reason that there was a bill on the table 
which covered those amendments. He made the 
question ef order under the 50th rele. 

The SPEAKER asked Mr. Dawson to designate 
the bill. 

Mr. DAWSON. Itisa bill making appropria- 
tions for the purchase of certain sites, and for other 
purposes. ; 

Mr. MASON of Ohio submitted to the SPEAKER 
thatthe point ef order was raised too late, inasmuch 
as the propositions had been considered and passed 
vpon in Committee of the Whole on the siate of 
the Union. ' 3 

Mr. FILLMORE said that the bil which had 
been referred to did not contain the same. provi- 
sions; it did not contain the same amount of ap- 
propriations; nor was itfor the same object. There- 
fore, as a question of fact, it admitted of no doubt, 


even if the. objection had been made in time. Hey: 
hoped that his friend from Georgia [Mr. Dawson] * 
would let the bill pass. zia 
After a few words from Mr. MecKAY, ate 
The SPEAKER overruled the point of order, on” 
the ground that there was a manifest discrepancy 


‘between the bill refered to and the amendment: s+ 
Mr. DAWSON raised another point of order, n, 


the ground of the expenditures proposed not bav- 
ing been previously authorized by law. a 

‘The SPEAKER overraled this point of order’ 
also. ‘ f a 

And the question recurring on agreeing to the ` 
amendment of the Committee of Ways and Means 
to the amendment of the Serate-— 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON atked the yeas and 
nays, which were ordered. 

Mr. W. W. IRWIN proposed to offer an 
amendment, appropriating $50,000 for barracks 
or defensive works at Erie, Pennsylvania; 
which amendment was ruled out of order at this 
time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Tennessee said that upon a 
former occasion, whilst a member of the Military 
Committee, he had examined most of the propos.~ 
lions for purchasing sites and building new 
forts, now presented by the Committee of Ways 
and Means, in their amendment to the Senate’s 
amendment; upon that examination he was con- 
vinced of the importance of some defensive works 
atthe points designated on the Northern frontier; 
he was stillof the seme opinion, and none was 
more anxious than himself to have them made at 
the earliest pericd possible. He deemed them of 
much more importance than many of the works 
which had been in progress many years. He 
thought that a most unfortunate time had been se- 
lected for their commencement. The finances of 
the country did not justify usin commencing new 
works which would require heavy additional ex- 
penditures. We were now borrowing money at in- 
terest. These new works had better be delayed until 
the revenues of the chuntry would pay the money 
borrowed, and Jeave a surplus beyond the com- 
mon expenditure. As important as these works 
undoubtediy are, as much needed as they were, he 
could not feel himself jus'ified in borrowing money 
at interest to carry them on. Another reason had 
been urged for their adoption—the unsetled diffical- 
ties between us and great Britain might soon lead’ 
to hostilities, If these difficulties should produce 
arupture with that Government, he presumed that 
no one believed that the proposed new fortifiations 
could be prepared in time to answer any valuable 
purpose, if cuch an event was likely soon to cecur. 
Ee thought the money we could spare for such 
objects had betier be applied to the completion of 
those now nearly finished, and to the armament 
of those which bad been completed. These ob- 
jects of themseives would require more money 
than could be conveniently spared. 


For reasons not now necessary to examine, the 
income of the Government was greatly below its 
expenditure. The sources of revenue must be 
soon re-examined and re-adjusted, and he thought 
it woul be prudent to delay, umil this was done, 
before a new source of expeaditure was created. 
When the tariff was settled, and the amount of 
revenues undersiocd,we should then be better able 
to determine how much money could be applied to 
those objects. There was another reason, why 
these acditional expenditures should net be made 
in the present yrar, The report of the Seerctary 
of War shows, that on the first of April last he 
had bat little less han a million of dellareen band, 
applicable to the public defences in the year—a , 
larger sum than the annual average expenditure 
for miny years past. This sem was as large, in 
his opinion, as could he wih propriety expended 
in the kalance of this year. With such è sum in 
hand, he did not see the necessity er propriety cf 
authorizing a million cr two of dollars more ex- 
pended in the same time. The annual average 
expenditure from 1829 to 1840 inclasive, as 
shown by the report of the Secretary of the Trez- 
sury to the present session, Document, No. 31, 
amounted to the sum of $866,407, making the 
whole expenditare for that period actually ex- 
pended on fortifications, amount to the sum of 


$10,397,364... On the first of April, the Secretary 
had‘on hand as much money, applicable to these 
objects, as the annual average expenditure for the - 
preceding twelve years. The average expenditure 
of those years more than doubled the average of 
any former period since the commencement of the 
Government. In his opinion the situation of the 
country did not require these heavy appropriations, 
nor did our finances justify such an expenditure. 
Notwithstanding these large expenditures, unusu- 
ally large, we kear constantly repeated on this 
floor, the neglects of the public defences by the two 
preceding Administrations. The dilapidation and 
necessary repairs of the fortifications, urged as rea- 
sons for the proposed increase of expenditure for 
the present year. It was not necessary, nor 
should he now enter upon a defence of those Ad- 
ministrations; but he must say, the amount of mo- 
ney actually expended, does not look like neglect 
on the part of Congress or the Executive, and if 
the present Administration, with an empty Trea- 
sury and actually borrowing money, had on hand 
as much for the last nine months of the present 
year, as the preceding Administrations had ex- 
pended, with a full and overflowing Treasury, be 
thought there was not much cause of complaint nor 
much reason for asking heavy additicnal appro- 
priations for the balance of the year. 

Mr. J. contended if these fortifications were in 
such a state of dilapidation, and needed so much fur 
repairs, which he did not admit to be true, the 
fault must rest, not with Congress or the President, 
but with the officers having charge of these public 
works; and, if so, it was time that this new Ad- 
ministration, instead of asking more money to put 
into their hands, had commenced ths work of re- 
formation in that branch of the public service. He 
believed that the same officers which had charge 
of these public works for years past, are still con- 
tinued in that service, and would likely pursue 
the same course hereafter which they had hereto- 
fore, In the course of ten or twelve years’ service 
here,he had so often heard cf the dilapidation 
and necessary repairs, when appropriations were 
desired, that these words had ceased to have any 
influence on his mind. 

Upon reviewing the appropriations and expendi- 
tures for some years past, it appeared to him that 
the more money granted for these objects only in- 
creased the demand for further supplies, and he 
feared there was to be no end to these demands 
whilst there was any money in the Treasury, or we 
had credit to borrow. He had been induced to 
think sometimes that the system of fortifications 
now going on was used as one of the means of dis- 
tributing the public money in certain favored sec- 
tions of the Union; and if so, he never expected the 
system to be completed. He was apprehensive 
there was something wrong in the system itself. 
Move than twenty years ago, this sysiem was 
adopted upon the recommendation of a beard of 
officers, of which General Bernard wasa member, 
and the whole expense to complete it was estima- 
ted, he understood, by the present Chief Engineer, 
to cost seventeen or eighteen millions of dollars. 
After twenty years had elapsed, and an expen- 
diture of over sixteen millions of dollars 
on the system, we are informed by the 
present Secretary of War and the Chief 
Engineer, that j t will require a still further expen- 
ditare of thirty-five millions to complete the sys- 
tem; and he apprehended that, by the time the 
thirty-five millions were expended, we should have 
additional estimates for some fifty millions more. 
He repeated, there must be something wrotg in the 
system itself—radically wrong; and he wasin- 
clined notto go further than completing and arm- 
ing the forts now building acd finished, until some 
further examination or review of the system could 
be had by Congress, and until the finances of the 
country were so adjusted as to do away the ne- 
cessity of borrowing to pay the ordinary expences. 
For these reasons he had voted against the origi- 
pal bill introduced and passed in this House. 
For the same reasons he should vote against the 
amendments of the Senate, as weil as the amend- 
ments of the Committee of Waysand Means. One 

` of the amendments of the Senate, which bad been 


rejected by the committee of this House, he would HI 
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cheerfully vote for, if it could be modified and re- 
duced to a reasonable amount. The amendment 
to which he alluded, was the appropriation for an 
armory on the Western waters of $75,000. The 
amendment proposed to give the President the 
sum for the selection and purchase of a site for the 
armory. He was not inclined to give -that power 
to the President. He thought the place should 
be selected, and a report to this House, that 


‘we might have an opportunity of judging as 


as to the propriety of the selection, and whether 
we would pay the amount required. He had often 
voted for a similar proposition in this House, and 
was now anxious to have such a one adopted. As 
the amendment now stood, he could not vote for it. 
He preferred that Congress should select the place, 
and know the price, before the pu:chase was made. 
For present purposes, he supposed that five or ten 
thousand dollars would be amply sufficient. Even 
this sum he was confident coud not be procured. 
It did not go to that favored section of the Union 
for which appropriations were made without stint. 
He could tell the member from Pennsylvania, 
(Mr. Inwin,] from many years’ experience on such 
subjects on this floor, that constituted as the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means now is, he had but lit- 
tle to expect for that section of the country west 
of the Al'eshanies. On the whole Western fron- 
tier, where our citizens are more exposed than in 
any other section of the Union, not a dollar, he 
believed, was appropriated in this bill; whilst Buf- 
falo (the residence of the chairman of Ways and 
Means) is to get fifty thousand dollars for erect ng 
barracks, and purchasing ground around the bar- 
racks which they now have; and he presumed it 
was designed mainly to purchase the surrounding 
grounds for a more extended display of the troops 
stationed there. 

The amendments were farther discussed by 
Messrs. TRIPLETT, W. W. IRWIN, PICK- 
ENS, and FILLMORE. 

{Mr. GOODE of Onio, from the Committce on 


Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had ex- 


amined the bill to revise and extend tor a limited 
time the charters of certain banks in the District of 
Columbia, and had found the same to be correct. 
Whereupon the bill received the signature of the 
EPEAKER ] 

Tne amendments were farther debated by 
Messrs. RHETT, TILLINGHAST, and TOM- 
LINSON— 

When Mr. HUNT (for the first time, he said, 
in his life, anl probably forthe last) moved the 
previous question. 

And there was a second. 

And the main question was ordered to be 
taken. 

And the main question (being first on concurring 
in the amendments reported by the Commitee of 
Ways and Means to the first amendment of the 
Senate) was then taken, and decided in the affirma- 
tive: yeas 124, nays 72 

So the amendment of the Committee of Ways 
and Means to the first amendment of the Senate 
was agreed to. 

Toe question then recurred on the following 
amendment of the Senate, which was agreed to: 

“For the construction or armament of such armed steamers 
or other vessels for defence on the Northwestern lakes, as the 
President may think most proper, and as may be anthovized by 
the existing stipulations between this and the British Govern- 
meat, $100,000.” 

The question then recurred on the following 
amendment of the Senate, in which amendment the 
Committee of Ways and Means of this House had 
recommended that the Honse,do not concur: , 


“For surveys in reference to the military defences of the fron 
tier, inland and Atlantic, $30,000.” 


Mr. McKAY asked the yeas and nays, which 
were ordered. 

And the question was then put in the affirmative 
form (to wit, Shall the amendment of the Senate be 
concurred in?) and it was decided in the negative— 
yeas 90, nays 101. 

So the amendment of the Senate was not agreed 
to. 4 
„And the question recurred and was taken on the 
follo ving amendment of the Senate: 


«For arrearages due for roads, harbors, andrivers, where pub- 


lic worksand improvements have hitherto been made, and for 
the protection of public propextymow on hand at these places, 


and for arrearages for surveys and completing maps authorized 
by act of March 3, 1839, $40,000. - EN oF 


Which said amendment was agreed to. 

And the question then recurred on agreeing to 
the following amendment of thé Senate: ie 

“For defraying the expenses of sélecting and purchasing a 
site for a Western, Southwestern, or Northwestern armory, to 
ae Seleciea by the President of the United States, the sum of. 

3,000, 


Mr. W. W, IRWIN asked the yeas ‘and nays, 
which were ordered. ; Ped o 
Mr. THOMPSON of Indiana asked the unani- 
mous consent of the House at this time to offer am 
amendment:to tbe amendment of the Senate, (with- 
cut which, he said, he hoped no ‘member from the 
West would vote for the latter.) : 

Objected to. i ees 

And the question was then taken, and decided in 
the negalive—yeas 79, nays 115, ; 

So the amendment of the Senate was not agreed to. 

[Mr. GOODE, from the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills, reported that the committee had examined 
the joint resolution in relation to ‘the light-beats 
now stationed at Sandy Hook and Bartlett’s Reef, 
and had found the same to be correct, And’ the 
resolution received the signature of the Speaker.] 

The question recurring on ordering the amend- 
ments of the Senate, as amended by this House, to 
be engrossed—— 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON desired to offer an 
amendment. ` 

Tie SPEAKER said it could'only be done by 
unanimous consent, et 

Mr. J. then asked the unanimoys consent of the 
House to offer an amendment appropriating the 
sum of $5,000 to defray the expenses of se.ecting 
a suitabie site for an armory on the Western wa- 
ters—report to be made thereon to the next session 
of Congress. 

Objections were made. 

And the question again recurring on ordering 
the amendments of the Senate, as amended by the 
House, to be engrossed — 

Mr. W. W. IRWIN moved a reconsideration 
of the vote by which the first amendment of the 
Commitiee of Ways and Means had been agreed’ 


to. 

Mr. FILLMORE suggested to the Speaker that, 
to attain his end, the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. Irwin] must go one vote further back, 
and move to reconsider the vote on the first 
amendment of the Senate as amended. 

The SPEAKER having so decided— 

Mr. IRWIN moved to reconsider the vote'on the 
first amendment of the Senate as amended. 

On which motion Mr. I. demanded the previous 
question. And there was a second. 

And the main question (being on the reconside- 
ration) was ordered to be taken. j 
Mr. BOYD asked the yeas and nays, which 
were ordered, and, being taken, were—yeas 74, 
nays 119. 
So the vote was not reconsidered. 
And the amendments, as amended, were ordered 
to be engrossed and sent to the Senate for concur- 
rence. 

FISCAL CORPORATION. 
On motion of Mr. SERGEANT, the House re- 
solved itself iato Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, (Mr. Dawson, of Georgia, in 
the chair. ) i 
On motion of Mr. S. the committee took up 
House bill No. 14, being a biil reporied from the 
Select Committee appointed by this ELouse on the 
subject of the currency, enti'led “A bill to incorpo- 
rate the subscribers to the Fiscal Bank of the Uniied 
Sates.” 

Mr. SERGEANT said that he would state to 
the committee what he mean‘ to#ropose to ‘them. 
The committee would undoubiedly recollect the na« 
ture of the bill whieh had been reported by: the 
Yommitiee on the Currency some considerable 
time ago, and which was numbered’ “fourteen,” 
His intention was now to move to amend the bill 
by siriking out ell after the enacting clause, and in- 
sertirg what he would ‘send to the Chair. His in- 
tention, further, was to ask, upon this motion be- 
ing made, and certain amendments which he in- 
tended to propose being presented to the commit- - 
tee, that the committee should rise, in order that ` 


he might, in the House, move the printing of those 


> 


E 
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amendments that they might be laid before the 
members’ of the House. “And then, as soon as 
that was done, he would ask the House to go into 
Committee of the Whole. on the State of the Union 
for the purpose of taking up the subject. ` 

-Mr. WISE rose and expressed his wish that, be- 
foreany action should be taken on: the amend 
mients, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ser- 
GEANT] would. state the céntents of them as briefly 
and succinctly as be could, 

Mr. GILMER rose, he said, merely to ask that 
the amendments might be read before. they. were 
ordered to be’ printed. He would then be very 
glad ‘to hear any explanation the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Surexanr] might think proper 
to make. 

Mr. CHARLES BROWN said that it woutd be 
necessary to read the biliand amendments from 
beginning to end, before ordering the amendments 
to be printed. a 

The Clerk then read bill No, 14, with the amend- 
ments proposed by Mr. SERGEANT. 

Mr. SERGEANT said that, as several inquiries 
had been made of him with regard to this bill, he 
would now proceed to make a short statement, to 
show in what respects it differed from that recently 
before this House. - He would say, first, that there 
were two or three verbal errors in this bill, and 
there were words, in two or three places, which he 
thought had better have been left out, and which 
were intended to have been omitted by the com- 
mittee. There were several gentiemen in the pre- 
sent Congress who entertained extreme hostility to 
the word “Bank,” and, as far as he was concern- 
ed, he felt every disposition 10 indulge their feel- 
ings; and he had therefore endeavored throughout 
this bill to avoid using the word “Bank.” If that 
word any where remained as applicable to the be- 
ing it was proposed to create by this Jaw, let it go 
outlet it go out. Now the word “corporation” 
sounded well, (laughter,) and he was glad to per- 
ceive i! gave pleasure to the House. Atall even’s, 
they had anew word to fight against. Now the 
difference between thir bill and that which passed 
this House some days ago, would be seen by com- 
parison. The present differed from the oiher prin- 
cipally in tbree or four particulars, and there were 
some other parts of the bill which varied, in minor 
particulars, from that which had been before the 
House a few days ago. Those differences gentle- 
men would have no difficuity in discovering and, 
understanding when the bill should have been print- 
ed. He would now proceed to answet the inquiries 
of gentlemen in reference to this bill. Mr. S. then 
stated the following as the substantial points of dif- 
ference between the two bills: 

1. The capital in the former bill wes thirty mil- 
lions, with power to extend it to fitty miilions. In 
this bill twenty-one millions, which power to ex 
tend it to thirty-five millions. 

2. The former bill provided for offices of 
count and deposite. 
cies only. 

3. The dealings of the Corporation are to be 
confined to buying and selling foreign bills of ex- 
change, including bills drawn in one State or Ter- 
ritory, and payable ia another. Taere are to be 
no discounts. 

4. The title of the Corporation is changed. 

Mr. PROFFIT begged to be permitved to ask, 
whether the assent of the States was to be asked 
before the establishment of agencies within their 
limits, but he was roared down hy eries of “Or. 
der,” “Order, “Order.” 

Mr WISE raised ibe point of order ihat this 
bill was, in substance, ihe sam- as that which had 
yesterday been rejected, and that jt could not, 
therefore, be takefPup; otherwise the constitutional 
provision might thus be evaded, 

After some conversation, the CHAIRMAN 
Overruled the objection, on the ground that the 
measures were not the same, though parts of them 
might be similar, 

No appeal being taken, the motion of Mr. Ser- 
GEANT Was put, and agreed to. 

And the committee rose and reported progresson 
the bill. 

Mr. SERGEANT moved that the amendments 
offered. by him in committee be printed, 


dis- 
In this there are to be agen- 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Maryland moved to amend 
that amendment by adding, “and that every part 
of the amendments which is not literally contained 
in the original bill proposed to be struck out, shall 
be printed in italics.” ` ; . 

Mr. WISE moved to amend the amendment by 


} adding, “arid that the veto message be printed for 


the use of the members of this House.” 

Mr. LEWIS WILLIAMS said that the House 
had not got the veto message, and could not, there- 
fore, order the printing of it. 

And the SPEAKER so decided. 

After some conversation, Mr. W. C. JOHN- 
SON moved the previous question on the motion 
to print. 

And there was a second. 

And the main question (being on the printing) 
was ordered to be taken. 

The amendment of Mr. Wituiams was voted 
down. 

And the motion of Mr. Serczanr was agreed 
to. 

So the amendments were ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BRONSON of Maine moved a reconsidera- 
tion of the vote of yesterday by whick the accounts 
for the funeral expenses of the late President of 
the United States, Wm. H. Harrison, had been 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. STANLY moved the 
pending which, 

The House adjourned. 


h 


previous questios; 


IN SENATE. 
SATURDAY, August 21, 1841. . 
<- Mr. RIVES presented the plan of Alexande 
Hamilton for a fiscal agency; which was laid on the 
table and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ARCHER presented a memorial from citi- 
zens of Lynehbure, remonstrating against the pas- 
saga of any bankrupt law; which was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. TALLMADGE presented a memorial from 
citizens of New York, in favor of a backrupt law; 
which was laid on the table. 

Mr. PRESTON, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, reported the bill making appropria- 
tions for fortifications and the suppression of Indian 
hostilities, which had been amended in the House, 
The bill was laid on the table. 

Mr. TAPPAN, on leave, introduced a joint re- 
solution to adjourn Congress on Monday, the 30th 
August; which was read, and ordered to a second 
reading. 

The resolution submitted by Mr. Liny, request- 

ing the Fresident to give notice to the British Go- 
vernment, under the convention of 1827, for the 
joint occupation of Oregon, &c. was then taken 
up. 
Mr. MOREHEAD said there was one subject of 
great importance connected with this matter, 
which, at a proper time, he meant to submit. He 
thougb! our Indian relations were becoming of 
mere and more interest every day, and would re- 
quire a separate and distinct department of the 
Government, in order that they migh: be exten- 
sively and variously considered. 

Mr. M. moved to amend the resolution so as to 
direct the Committee on Foreign Relations ‘:o'in- 
quire into the expediercy of requesting the Presi- 
dent; which having been acquiesced in by Mr. 
Linn, was agreed to, and the resolution was 
adopted. 

: DISTRIBUTION BILL. 

The Senate then proceeded to the consideration 
of the general crder, being the bill to distribute the 


| proceeds of the publie lands among the States, 


Mr. SMITH of Indiana, after referring to the 
disagreeable length of yesterday's session, proposed 
that ihe amendments should be got through with as 
little delay az possib'e; that he would then move 
that the amendmen's should he engrossed, and or- 
dered to be printed; and that then the question 
would come up on Monday on the engrossment of 
the bill, when gentlemen would have a full oppor- 
tunity of expressing their cpinions on the merits of 
the bill. 

Mr. KUNG considered this proposition as fair, 
proper, and liberal; it was what he himself had 


Proposed at 5 o’clock yesterday, and what he and 


“his friends had’ been ready, at any time, to accede 
to. : Š f y 

The bill was ‘then taken up, the question pend. 
ing being on the amendment of Mr. McRozerts, 
(which was pending when the Senate. adjourned 
yesterday) to adapt the amount of proceeds to be 
given to the States, to the increase or diminution 
of their populaticn. 

Mr. MeR. said that the Federal census was 
taken but once in every ten years. Now, within 
the next ten years-there would be three or four new 
States admitted into the Union. In the newStates 
a census was taken every five years. And his 
amendment proposed’ that, on receiving a copy of 
the census taken under State authority, certified by 
the Governor of the State, the Secretary of the 
Treasry should distribute to said State the ratable 
portion to which she was entitled by the provisions 
of this bill. 

The question being takeh on the amendment, it 
was disagreed to—ayes 13, noes 26. 

No other amendments being proposed, the bill 
was reported to the Senate; and the question on 
concurring in the amendmenis of the committee, 
coming up— : aa: 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama suggested that the ques- 
tion be taken on the amendments collectively. - 

Mr. EVANS wished to except the amendment 
respecting the 2 per cent. funds of the States of Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama. 

Mr. WALKER then asked that the question be 
separately taken on each amendment, by ayes and 
noes. z 

After some remarks by Mr. BUCHANAN and 
Mr. CLAY of Alabama, asserting the justice of 
the claims of the two States, and the propriety of 
settling it in this bill, Mr, EVANS withdrew his 
proposition. 

Mr. PRENTISS hoped the amendments would 
be read over by the Secretary; wbich was accord- 
ingly ordered. 

The Secretary then proceeded to read the amend- 
ments made as in committee of the whole. 

Mr. BERRIEN offered the following amend- 
ment: 

“Provided, also, That if the rate of duty on im- 
ported articles shall be so regulated by law as af- 
ter the 20:h June, 1842, to increase said rate of 
duty beyond 20 per cent..ad valorem, to be com- 
puted according to the provisions of the act of 2q 
March, 1833, the distribution of the proceeds of 
ihe public lands provided jor by this act shall 
cease during the existence of such rate of duty, and 
shall be renewed whenever such rate of duty shall 
be reduced to 20 per cent. unless prohibited by the 
other provisions of this act,” 

Mr. BENTON was opposed to legislation by 
Congress for hampering itself. Here was a pro~ 
position which leftit in doubt, whether u was in- 
tended by it that articles of every kind, or of any 
kind, were to be limited to twenty per cent, duty, 
or whether an aggregate was to be taken, allowing 
some to be thirty per cent. and some ten cr some 
forty, and others free. He was opposed tò the 
amendment as well as to the whole bill. 

Mr. KUNG thought that the amendment merely 
said, in effect, that if the compromise act should 
be departed from, then the distribution of the lands 
must cease, and ifan amount of daty beyond 
twenty per cent. be levied, then the lands should ke 
thrown into the Treasvry, 

Mr. BATES said the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Georgia made the distribution, dependent 
on the rise and fall of the Treasury thermometer, 
But he did notcensider that there was any con- 
nection between the compromise act and the pub- 
lic lands, and he did not choose to consider one as 
dependent upon the other, but as separa’e and dis- 
tinet. He was, therefdre, opposed to it, 

Mr. BERRIEN „differed from the Senator, and 
considered that, alihough the compromise act and 
this bili were distinct in their legal provisions, they 
run into the same Consequences; and hence it was 
that he had offered his amendment. 

Mr. MANGUM said he had voted against this 
amendment ye: terday, believing no specifie limita- 
tion was mentioned. That has been now explain- 
ed; and, conceiving the amendment would be of 
no practical consequence, one way-or other, as the 


compromise act must be referred to for iis own 


“exposition, he would vote with kis friend from” 


. Georgia. . 

“Mr. WALKER said it was asserted by the gen- 
tlemen on all sides that they were opposed to vio- 
lating the compromise act; then why passa bill 
which will inevitably lead to its violation? What 
would be the consequence of voting down this 
amendment? It would be considered as a solemn- 
ly recorded opinion of the Senate- that though by 
carrying out this act, you will be compelled io vio- 
late the compromise act, yet it will be carried out 
notwithstanding such violation. 

Mr. ARCHER was in favor of the amendment, 
and he ‘informed those Senators who were the 
friends of the bill, that if they wished its passage, 
they must adopt this amendment. He spoke by 
authority when he said so. If they rejected the 
amendment they defeated the bill, and the odium 
would be upon their own heads. 

Mr. BATES said he acted here on his responsi- 
bility, and was prepared to take the responsibility, 
and incur the odium of his acts; but for this amend- 
ment, pass the bill or reject the bill, he weuld not 
vote, 

Mr. BENTON thought that the effect of the 
amendment in its present shape, would be to de- 
stroy all discrimination in levying duties. Articles 
of prime necessity, such as salt, sugar, coffee, mo- 
lasses, would be taxed at the same rates as wines, 
spices, perfumeries, and other articles of luxury. 
To this he was utterly opposed. 

Mr. WHITE was struck with surprise at the 
introduction of this amendment. He protested 
against being called upon to ratify an act of a 
former Congress, which stands like any other law 
upon our statute book. If what was said by the Se- 
nator from Virginia on one side be true, thatthe re- 
jection of this amendment will occasion the loss of 
the bill; on the other side, its adoption will utterly 
astound the friends of the bill. For one, he would 
almost rather lose the bill than pass it with the 
amendment. 

Mr. ARCHER briefly replied to Mr. Waite. 

Mr. MOREHEAD regarded this amendment as 
nugatory, andas the consequence of its rejectioa 
would be the loss of the bill, he should vote 
for it. 

Mr. PRESTON trusted that the friends of the 
bill, whe were now about passing it, would accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. PBENTISS said, though he was a friend of 
the bill, he must go against the amendment. 

Mr. BAYARD would vote for the amendment 
in order to gratify a numberof the friends of the 
bill, who wished to express their opinions in this 
form, without considering himself precluded from 
taking hereafter any course in relation to the com- 
promise act which he might deem proper. 

Mr. RIVES thought tne amendment in its pre- 
sent shape might be liable to misconception. The 
“rate of duty on imported articles” might becon- 
strued to mean the average rate of duties, so that 
some articles imported nught pay a duty of five per 
cent., while others would have to pay thirty-five 
percent. Thus, a duty of five per cent. might be 
levied on articles consumed by manufacturers, and 
a duty of thirty-five per cent. on articles of the same 
value of their manufacture; and the duties on both 
together would, on an average, only be twenty per 
cent.—and yet the articles sold by the manufactu- 
rer would be protected by a duty of thirty-five per 
cent. and the articles consumed by him would be 
taxed by a duty of five percent. In this way the 
spirit of the compromise act would be effectually 
evaded, and a course of policy adopted so injurious 
and oppressive to the South as to reproduce those 
dissensions which the passage of that act had so 
happily allayed. 

Mc. BERRIEN disclaimed kaving any such in- 
tention, and thought that the Senator from Virgi- 
nia had mistaken the scope of his amendment. 

Mr. RIVES thought that to avoid all misunder- 
standing hereaiter, asto the meaning of the amend- 
ment, it would be better to bea little more expli- 
cit, and for this purpose he would suggest the fol- 
lowing moditication of the amendment: to strike 
out all after the word “Provided,” to 1833, inclu- 
sive, and insert—~“‘That if a higher duty than 20 
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per cent. as established by the act of the 2d March, 
1833, shall be laid on any articles to be levied af- 
ter the 30ih of June, 1842.” 

Mr. MERRICK said he never would vote for 
the amendment, if it was so modified. It might be 
necessary to raise duties on certain articles by way 
of retaliation for onerous duties levied on our pro 


- duets in foreign nations. ; 


Mr. HUNTINGTON: said he would. not have 
said a word on this amendment, but for the modi- 
fication proposed by the Senator from Virginia. 
He would not say that he would vote against the 
bill if it was incorporated into it, but he would vote 
against the amendment if it was so mo lifted. 


Mr. KING said, if this amendment was not in- 


tended tu mean what was suggested by the proposi- 
tion of the Senator from Virginia, it was not worth 
afig. What did the South gain by it, if it did 
not? There was agood deal of: tiarlatanism in 
this, and if there was any intentioŭ to evade the 
spirit of the amendment by its phraseology, he 
would consider it not worth hayigeg, and would 
vote against it. He wanted gentlemen to show 
their hands on this subject. The South had faith- 
fully observed the compromise act, while the 
North was reaping its advantages, and they de- 
sired to know whether its violation was now con- 
templated. He would say, in advance, that he was 
willing tu give the manfacturers of the country all 
the encouragement under 20 per cent. which dis- 
crimination w thin that sphere will afford them; 
but beyond that he would not go. 

Mr. MERRICK said he was willing to show his 
hand. He was for observing the compromise act, 
but he was not willing to tie his hands on the sub- 
ject of retaliatory duties. 

Mr. BERRIEN was sorry that his amendment 
should be jeoparded by the proposed modification 
of the Senator from Viyginfa, as he thought the 
amendment was wholly sufficient. He was op- 
posed to restricting the action of Congress as pro- 
posed by the Senator from Virginia, as duties 
higher than 20 percent. might be necessary for 
purposes of retaliation, He proposed to the Sena- 
tor from Virginia to introduce into amendment of- 
fered by him (Mr. B.) the words, “for purposes of 
revenue.” Would thatsuit his views? 

Mr. RIVES expressed his dissent. 

Mr. BERRIEN then proposed that it should be 
added to the modification which the Senator from 
Virginia had suggested. 

Mr. RIVESstill dissented. The compromise act 


was explicit that no duty should be raised on any. 


article for any purpose above 20 percent. The 
stipulation is imperative. He and the other 
Southern Senator; had an interest in preserving 
the compromise act inviolate under all circam- 
stances; and under no other aspect would he 
consider the amendment of the slightest value. 

Mr. BERRIEN said the Senator from Virginia 
had referred to the compromise act. He would 
refer him to the history of the circumsiances at- 
tending its passage. That Senator, myself, and 
all other Southern Senators, are interested in pre- 
serving the compact; but an attempt to extend it 
beyond ils legitimate operation, was the most. cer- 
tain way of depriving the South of its benefits, He 
desired to preserve the compromise act, but for 
this purpose he wished io restrict itin such bounds 
as would render it sacred in the eyes of Northern 
Senators. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama did not consider that 
the authors of the compromise intended that the 
duties on all articles, such as sugar, salt, &c. 
siould come up to 20 percent. but that it should 
be the maxmum which would be daid on aay arti- 
cle. As to retaliatory duties, it was the last sys- 
tem he wished to see this Government embarked 
in. He was glad the Senator from Virginia had 
called their altention to the amendment, as without 
the modification proposed by him it was not worth 
any thing. He hoped that the modification would 
be adopied, or that the amendment would be 
voted down. 

Mr. WOODBURY said, that the amendment 
was necessary, without any exception, either for 
revenue, protection, or retaliation; else all tbe 
limitations in the compromise act would prove ut- 
terly worthless, 


If you allowed- ‘duties to: go‘above twenty per- 
cent. for revenue, which might be‘ done “if needed 
for an economical administration of the Government, 
but not otherwise, most assuredly, the: ‘distiibttit 
of the proceeds of the public lands ought thereto 
stop. You should then, at all «events; apply4hose 
proceeds to the diminution ot the public burthéiis’ 
imposed by the General Government,’ rather thin 
let the tariff be augmented‘again t025, 30, or 50 
per cent. - This seemed to bs almost concedéd ön 
every side. - Next, let me ‘ask, would you ‘allow 
the duties to be raised above twenty per cent.” for 
mere. protection. and not ‘for revenue? Did the ` 
compromise sanction that? - Or’ did’ comition 
sense or sound political economy sanction ‘it? 
Certainly not. If, then, an exigency should ever 
arise. where more than twenty per’ cent; is* de- 
amanded for protection, let the distribution at once 
halt, in order that the community may be relieved 
from greater taxation or other unprotected arti¢les, 
ahd the Treasury be supplied in part by the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands. °° 0°". 

But, again, gentlemen seem much ‘alatmed, 
provided the tariff is not allowed to be ‘raised 
above twenty per cent. for retaliation, if not for 
protection. Doubtful in utility as the system of 
retaliation may be in its operation, I am not‘cne 
of these disposed to disarm Congress of the power 
tu retaliate by very high duties, whenever it shall 
appear to be demanded by self-respect as’ a’nation, 
or by signal injusiice perseveringly practised on ts 
by others. This Jast amendment, however, takes 
away no suck authority. But it merely provides, 
that if you raise duties above twenty per cent: for 
any, even such retaliatory purpose, you Shall at 
the same time: suspend the distribution; becaise 
you impose very high duties on some articles, 
which are intended as in a degree prohibitory, and 
shall, therefore, make up from the lands any defi- 
ciency of revenue likely to be caused by such a 
policy. It must be remembered, likewise, that un- 
less this course be adopted, and an increase of du- 
ties for reialiation, as well as protection, be ‘ac- 
companied by a suspension of the: distribution; ’all 
kinds of imposition can be practised, ‘and the’spirit 
of the compromise violated daily with perfect impu- 
nity; because, if retaliation to any and every extent 
is permitted, without any stoppage of the distribu. 
tion, every increase of duty willbe proposed and 
defended on the ground of relaliation alone. “The 
principle of the retaliatory system does not'require 
you to impose a higher duty on the same article; 
for, taking tobacco as an instance, we may wish 
only to export and not to import it. Hence an ùn- 
justly high duty on ihat article by some Govern- 
ments on the continent of Europe would be reta- 
liated here, not by a higher duty here on tobacco, 
bat on wines, or silks, or linens, or hemp, or ‘iron. 
In short, it would be’ on something to reach some 
of our imports from the territory of that Govern- 
ment. So if our grain is highly taxed, so as to be 
xearly excluded from England, we would place a 
retaliatory duty, not on grain, which we seldom 
import from any ot her dependencies, but on cot- 
tons, woollens, iron, or something else which she 
produces largely. .Do not Southern gentlemen see 
that in this way, when protection and only prolec» 
tion was needed on some article imported from 
some foreign country, that article would be seized 
on and taxed highly under the pretended ground of 
retaliation? There will always be occasions enough 
for such disguises. Do not all see, too, that if per- 
mission is granted to raise the tariff high for either 
protection or retaliation, but not for revenue, with- 
out stopping the distribution, every increase of 
the tariff would be called an increase for protece 
tion, if not for retaliation? i eai 

The difficulties and embarrassments, not to`say 
frauds, would, in this system, be numberless. The 
whole compromise would be overriden; and, how- 
ever heavy our burđens might become, they would, 
in such an event, never.be be denominated taxes 
for revenue. ; : 

How stands the original amendment, then? 
Does it require. this additional clause to prevent 
evasions, and without. any exceptions that might 
open.the door to a host of impositions? Most; 
surely... Why, sir, the original amendment would: 
allow increases in the tariff, though not needed for 
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: yévenue, to. be. made-in the teeth of the express 
-probibition. in. the act, that no duty, after June, 
1842, shall.exceed twenty per eent.: Whether for 
-Yevenue, protection, or retaliation, an increased 
impost is allowed with impunity by that amend- 
ment, if other articles were kept lower than twenty 
„per cent. so that on an average the whole. duties 
will not go beyond: that rate. This would be a 
most. delightful condition of things for the privi- 
teged class of manufacturers. It is for them, 
rather. than the agriculturists, who constitute the 
great portion of the citizens of the State I help to 
represent—it is for the former c’ass, and they 
alone, for whom almost our whole tariff legislation 
has for years been devoted. Every thing, also, 
now and hereafter, seems destined to bend to their 
aggrandizement. 

Thus, by the original amendment, you may at 
this very session push protection on the cottons, 
woollens, and iron, to even fifty per cent. if you 
take care on the raw materials, which enter into 
manufactures, or even on luxuries, to impose little 
or no duty. Because, then, the whole average du- 
ties on all the imports, might not exceed twenty 
percent. Thus, if you go down, itis with what 
benefits the manufacturers; and if you go up, it is 
with what benefits them. Both processes work for 
them, and both against consumers. What would 
the compromise, so construed, be worth to the 
latter ? 

This is not imagination, sir. It is solemn reali- 
ty in the present tariff, as well as in the principle 
of the proposed one, which has passed the other 
House. 

Thus, under the existing tariff, duties have been 
kept high, much above twenty per cent. on most 
of the protected articles, such as iron and woollens, 
till the latest moment; while most ot the luxu- 
ries, the silks, were, long ago, some made free, and 

. Some at only ten per cent, the wines, put much be- 
‚low twenty per cent. anda large number of arti- 
.cles used in various manufactures, made entirely 
free. Again, the great consumers of sugar, salt, 
and molasses, get /iltle relief till the last six months, 
and after that, are to be kept up to the highest tax 
allowed on any thing, but the wearers of silks, and 
the drinkers of wine, and the manufactures of wool 
and leather, obtained relief years ago, and largely, 
by an immediate exemption from all duty on seve- 
ral articles, in several cases, and trom a high one, 
in most other cases, important to their interests, 

The operation of the tariff in these respects, pro- 
posed at this very session, is also similar in its po- 
hey. So far from introducing any relief tu the 
agriculturists, by the twelve or fourleen millions 
worth of articles left free or ata low duty, it keeps 
up the highest impost on the iron which aids to 
plough every acre—the highest on the salt of every 
table—the highest on the sugar and molasses used 
daily by the poorest—and, as if not content wiih 
these unequal burdens, imposes new and great 
taxes also on the tea and coffee of every log 
cabin, as well as every palace in the jand. 

But, while doing this, what does it leave free? 
Hides to the extent of two millions imporis a year, 
so as to aid the leather manufacturers at the ex- 
pense of the farmers, whose herds of cattle cover 
every hill side. 1 admit, sir, the manufacturers of 
leather, ia some few States, exceed in valu- all 
their extensive cottons or woollens, iron or fishe- 
ries. Their owners are an important and a merito- 
rious class, but what are tbey in importance or 
numbers, io the agriculturists, who exist so 
abundantly in every State of the Union. Yet the 
former are directly and indirectly to be protected 
by leaving hides free, while the formeris to be 
unprotected, and much that he raises left open to 
be cheapened to the lowest prices possible, and ali 
tbat he consumes, heavily and extensively, to be 
taxed as high as the greatest luxury. 


His coarse wools are treated in the same man- 
ner in the proposed tariff. A! first proiected by the 
project of the Secretary of the Treasury, they 
were obliged at last to kick the beam at the com- 
mand or influence of the manufacturers; and 
immense quantilies of them undervalued, and 
really competing with great portions of what is 
raised in this country, are yearly to be introduced 
free, atthe virtual expense of the neglected far- 


mer, and for the benefits of the favored manu- 
faciurer. Soe 

I pass over several other articles, such. as flax- 
seed, made free also. But, among the other boast- 
ed articles left free under the proposed system, 
several beside these are made so,exclusively for 
the advantage of the manufacturer. Such are die 
woods and chemical dies” of various descriptions. 
Not content with high duties for his aid alone, 
many of the lowg ones, and the free articles, are 
made so also for his aid. 

Without going intoa further analysis of this 
topic at the present moment, he is to be aided 
still further at the expense of the consumer, by 
having not only a nominal protection of twenty 
per cent. on manufactured articles, competing 
with his industry, but a home valuation of the fo- 
reign article, thus virtually raising the duty from 


_20 to even 25 or 30 per cent. according to the 


views of some of the friends of the measure. This 
teal addition to 25 or 30 per cent. under the new 
system, which will be in force in 1842, has got to 
be paid by the consumer on the greatest necessaries 
of life, though solaced with the delusive hope that 
the highest duty he is paying will be only 20 per 
cent. 

Finaily, sir, the manufacturer gets a protection 
still beyoad all this, and equal, as be calculates, to 
8 to 10 per cent. more by the cash duties that will 
then be exacted, instead of credits. This he gets, 
too, from the consumer, and puts in his own 
pocket, without a dollar of it going directly, as in 
the home valuation, into the public Treasury, and 
adding something in that way to the public reve- 
nue. Some benefit may be obtained by the Go- 
vernment in security against losses by the failure 
of indebted merchants under the credit system, but 
not a dollar in revenue, eo nomine, though the agri- 
cultural consumer will be obliged to pay 8 or 10 
per cent. more, for the benefit of the manufactu- 
rer, so highly otherwise privileged. 

It will thus be seen, whether we look to the ex- 
isting tariff, or to the proposed one, to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Georgia, [Mr. 
Bsraren,] orto the limitation of it contemplated 
by the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Rives,] that if 
he admits any exception, the agriculturist and the 
consumer will be constantly sacrificed to the ma- 
nufaciurer; and this just as much when duties are 
lowered, if only on bis raw material, as when they 
are raised on his rival manufactured article. It 
will further be seen that the tendency, if not the 
object, cf every change in our tariff legislation is, 
either open or covert, to tax heavier the ccnsumer 
and the middling classes—the great masses, whose 
wants should be as cheaply supplied as possible— 
and to augment still more the privileges of the pri- 
vileged and the gains of the rich. How much 
more will this be the case if we vote for the origi- 
nalamendmeni? I conjure, then, the planting and 
farming interest, to rouse from their false security; 
now or never is their rescue. If they do not make 
a stand in a case like this, it will be vain to at- 
tempt it on any future occasion. 

After some jurther remarks by Messrs. RIVES, 
RING, and BERRIEN, the latter declined accept- 
ing the modification. 

Mr. RIVES then submitted his proposition as 
an amendment to that offered by the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. CALHOUN asked that the amendment, as 
proposed to be amended by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, might be read. 

The Secrelary read the amendment in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“Provided, also, That ifa higher duty than 20 per cent. as 
established by the act of ihe 2d March, 1833, shall be Jaid on 
any article to be levied after the 30ih of June, 1812, the distribu- 
tien of the proceeds of the public lands provided for by this act 
shall cease during the existence ofsuch rate of duty, and shall 
be renewed whenever such rate of duty shall be reduced to 20 
per cent. unless prohibiced by the other provisions of this act.” 

Toe question was then taken on the amendment 
of Mr. Rives, and it was negatived—ayes 20, 
noes 24, as follows: 

Y&AS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Benton, Ĉal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Fuiten, Henderson, King, 
Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, Preston, Rives, Sevier, 
Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Woodbury, Wright, 
and Young—20. A 

NAYS—Messts. Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Ber- 


rien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, 
Evans, Graham, Huntington, Ker, Mangum, 
Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Pren- 
tiss, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Tallmadge; 
White, and Woodbridge—24. : 
Mr. RIVES then declared his intention of voting 
against the amendment. : 
Mr. CALHOUN said the principle of average 
du‘ies was a new interpretation of the compromise 


act. Z : 
Mr. BENTON rose to say that the day when 


the Distribution bill passes, the compromise dies, 

Mr. WALKER would be glad to have been 
able to have voted for this amendment, but the 
rejection of the amendment of the Senator from 
Virginia, in his opinion, made it worse than useless 
in keeping up the appearance of a restriction, 
while in fact there was no restriction atall. He 
should, therefore, vote against the amendment. 

The question then recurring on the amendment 
of Mr. BERRIEN, A 

Mr. MOREHEAD moved an adjournment, 

[Much laughter, and cries of “Ob, oh! another ` 
caucus necessary.” ] 

The yeasand nays were called for, and the ad- 
journment carried—ayes 25, noes 14. 

And the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarurpay, August 21, 1841. 

The journal of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. a ; 

The unfinished business of yesterday was the 
motion made by Mr. Bronson of Maine, to recon- 
sider the vote by which the accounts for the funeral 
expenses of the Jate President of the United States, 
Gen. Wm. Henry Harrison, had been ordered to 
be priated. f f 

The immediately pending question was on 
the demand of Mr. Sranty for the previous ques- 
tion. 

Mr. STANLY withdrew that motion. 

And Mr. BRONSON, after an explanation from 
himself and Mr. BOT YS, withdrew his motion to 
reconsider. 

FISCAL CORPORATION. 

Mr. SERGEANT offered the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That at 4 o’clock this day all debate in Committee 
ofthe Whole onthe bill (No. 14) to incorporate the subscribers 
tothe “Fiscal Bank of the United States” shall cease, and the 
committee shall then proceed to vote on the amendments then 
pending, on that may be offered to said bill; and the same shall 
thea be reported to the House with such amendments ag may 
have been agreed to by the committee: Provided, That no- 
thing in this resolution shall prevent the committee from 


reporting the bill to the House at an earlier hour ifit. shall 
think fit. 


And Mr. S. moved the previous question. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT moved to amend the reso- 
lution by striking out “4 o’clock” and inserting “ine 
Slanter,” remarking that they might as well have 
no time for discussion as the time designated in the 
resolution. 

Mr. MORGAN hoped the gentleman from Penns 
sylvania [Mr. Seraeant] would accept the amend- 
ment as a modification ot his resolution, inasmuch 
as the Opposition seemed so anxious to take the 
question, 

The SPEAKER said the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Rooseve.tT] was not 
in order, the previous question having been called. 

Mr. CLIFFORD of Maine asked if it was in 
order for a member to move the previous question 
upon a resolution whicn he held in his hand, be- 
fore it had been communicated to the House. 

The SPEAKER decided that the resolution was 
in order. 

Mr, CAVE JOHNSON moved to lay the reso- 
lution on the table, and asked the yeas and nays, 
which were ordered. 

Mr. EVERETT and Mr. BIDLACK moved, 
simultaneously, a call of the House, which was 
ordered. 

And the roll having been called, 159 members 
answered to their names. 

_ And the names of the absentees having been 
called, 190 members appeared to be present. 

Oa motion of Mr. EVERETT, all further pro- 
ceedings on the call were dispensed with. 

And the question recurring on laying the resolu- 
tion on the table— : a, 7, 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. | 


++ Mr: PROFFIT inquired if it would be in order 
‘tovamend the resolution by adding, “and that the 
gentleman shall also nominate who shall be allow- 
ed to speak.” 


The SPEAKER said that the motion wa’ to lay : 


the resolution on the table, and that no amend- 
ment was in order to that motion. i 

Mr. SERGEAN r then modified his resolution 
80 as to substitute “Monday” instead of “Satur- 
day” at 4 o’clock. 

And the question on the motion to lay- the reso- 
lution on the table was then taken and decided in 
the negative, as follows: i 

YEAS—Messrs. Arrington, Atherton, Banks, Beeson, Bidlack, 
~ Borden, Bowne, Boyd, Briggs, Aaron V. Brown, Charles Brown, 

Burke, William O. Butler, Green W. Caldwell, Patrick C. 

Caldwell, John Campbell, Cary, Clifford, Clinton, Coles, Daniel, 

Richard D. Davis, Dean, Doan, Doig, Eastrhan, John C. 

Edwards, Ferris, John G. Floyd, Charles A. Floyd, Gerry, 

Gilmer, W. O. Goode, Gordon, Gustine, Hail, Harris, John 

Hastings, Hays, Holmes, Hopkins, Houck, Houston, Hubard, 

Hunter, Ingersoll, William W, Irwin, Jack, Cave Johnson, 

John W. Jones, Keim, Andrew Kennedy, Littlefield, Abraham 

McClellan, Robert McClellan, McKay, Mallory, Marchand, 

T. F. Marshall, Mathews, Medill, Miller, Newhard, Parnien- 

ter, Pickens, Plumer, Proffit, Reding, Rhett, Riggs, Roosevelt, 

Sanford, Shaw, Shields, Slade, Snyder, Steenrod, Sweney, 

Turney, Van Buren, Ward, Watterson, Weller, Westbrook, 

James W. Williams, Wise, and Wood—87. 

NAYS—~Messrs. Adams, Allen, L. W. Andrews, S. J An- 
drews, Arnold, Aycrigg, Babcock, Baker, Barnard, Bisdseye, 

Black, Blair, Botts, Brockway, Bronson, Jeremiah Brown, 

Wm. Butler, W. B, Campbell, T. J. Campbell, Caruthers, 

John €. Clark, Staley N. Clark, Cowen, Cranston, Cravens, 

G. Davis, William ©. Dawson, Deberry, John Edwards, 

Everett, Fessenden, Fillmore, A, L. Foster, Thomas F. Fos- 

ter, Gamble, Gentry, Goggin, P, G. Goode, Green, Greig, Ka- 

bersham, Halstead, William S. Hastings, Henry, Hudson, 

Hunt, James Irvin, James, William Cost Johnson, Isaac D. 

Jones, John P, Kennedy, King, Lane, Lawrence, Linn, Samson 

Mason, Mathiot, Mattocks, Maxwell, Maynard, Moore, Morgan, 

Morrow, Morris, Nisbet, Osborne, Owsley, Pearce, Pendleton, 

Powell, Ramsey, Benjamin Raitdall, Alexander Randall, Ran- 

dolph, Rayner, Ridgway, Rodney, Russell, Saltonstall, Ser- 

geant, Shepperd, Simonton, Smith, Sollers, Sprigg, Stanly, 

Stratton A. I. H. Stuart, John T. Stuart, Summers, Taliaferro, 

John B. Thompson, Richard W. Thompson, Tillinghast, To- 

land, Tomlinson, ‘Triplett, Trumbull, Underwood, Wallace, 

Warren, Washington, J. L. White, T. W. White, Lewis Wil- 

liams, ©. H. Williams, J. L. Williams, Winthrop, Yorke, 

and John Young— 310. 


So the resolation was not jaid on the table. 

And the question recurring on the demand for 
the previous question, there was a second, 

And the main question (being on the adoption 
of the resolution) was ordered to be taken. 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON asked to be excused 
from voting. The bill, he said, was a new bill, 
and had buijust been laid on the tables of mem- 
bers; and it was impossible for him, if the resolu- 
tion was adopted, to do justice to his constituents, 
to the country, or to himself. He hoped the House 
would excuse him, and he hoped that no true De- 
mocrat would record his vote on a proposition of 
this kind. If the minority had not rights on that 
floor— 

Mr. J. was called to order, and some confusion 
followed. 

A motion was made that Mr. J. have leave to 
proceed. 

The yeas and nays were asked and ordered, and, 
being taken, were—yeas 108, nays 84, 

So Mr. J. was allowed to proceed. 

Aftera few further remarks from Mr. J. the 
question was taken, and the House refused to ex- 
cuse him from voting. 

When the nate of Mr. TRIPLETT was called, 
that gentleman rose and desired to ask the gentle- 
man trom Tennessee [Mr. Cave Jonnson] whe- 
ther he’ had not voted for a gag-iaw in the New 
Jersey case, when there was tesiimony to be exa- 
mined to the extent of 700 printed pages? 

[Loud cries to order.] 

Mr. CHARLES BROWN ef Pennsylvania now 
rose 10 give his reasons for net voting upon the re- 
solution. Hehad nothing to ask from the cour- 
tesy of the House. He did not wish to be placed in 
a false position. He had heard no improper debate 
yet upon the “Fiscal Corporation,” nor could he 
tell, until the debate proceeded, whether he would 
or would not take the bill out of committee on 

. Monday afternoon. 

He asked to be excused from voting on the reso- 
lation, tor reasons which he would give, if allowed. 
The bill, which the resolution, as at first offered 
by the gentleman from Philadelphia (Mr. Ser- 
GEANT] proposed to stop all discussion upon at 
4 o'clock this afternoon, and which is now modi- 
fied so as to extend it one day longer, was only 


Question not answered. 


laid upon their desks about half an hour before— 
not ten minutes preceding the resolution prescribing 
the time when it was to. be votéd upon; and this 
bill contained thirty-eight pages. No one -had had 
an opportanity to read it, or knew what were its 
provisions. It was said to be a new measure—the 
creation of a new species of institution, a Féscal Cor- 
poration, hitherto entirely unknown in this country, 
either in State legislation or that of this Govern- 
ment. How, then, can any member now, before 
he reads it, before he knows what it is, or what it is 
not, say that he will be fully prepared to give his 
final vote upon it one or two days. Why should 
he be made to say, before the discussion has been be- 
gun, before the first word isspeken, or even the 
bill itself brought under the consideration of the 
House, that he will, at a particular hour and mi- 
nute, vote upon it. Can aay one tell now that he 
will then have fully examined, not only the bill, 
long as it is, but all the amendments that may be 
offered to it? They might as well have been asked 
to vote on the bill yesterday, before they saw it, or 
on any other bill that the majority might introduce, at 
any time before they were seen or known. It was 
absurd to ask any one thus to commit himself, and 
no one could or would do itunless ferced so to do, 
who believed himself to be-a being capable of 
reasoning and judging, and had the perceptions and 
faculties usually bestowed upon man. The ma- 
jority, said Mr. B. could finish the debate at any 
time they pleased; and if he found that it was un- 
profitable or unnecessary at any time, he would 
vote for its closing; but if it was calculated to en- 
lighten the minds of members, to make the bill 
better, or better understood, it ought not to be 
stepped at any given moment. If the bill was to 
be debated or passed upon asa measure of legis- 
lation affecting the people of the United States, it 
ought to be well considered; but if it was merely, 
as was said, or supposed to be,a measure to “head 
Captain Tyler”— 

The SPEAKER called Mr. Brown to order, be- 
cause he alluded to Captain Tyler, a high func- 
tionary of the country. 

Mr. HOLMES of South Caroliva propounded 
“he question to the Chair, whether a captain was 
a high functionary, although a general might be. 

Mr. BROWN said a Captain Tyler commanded 
a canal boat that sailed from Philadelphia to Pitts- 
burg. He knew no other captain of that name. 

Mr. CLIFFORD moved that Mr. Brown be per- 
mitted to proceed in order. 

Mr. ARNOLD asked the yeas and nays, and 
they were ordered, and were—yeas 99, nays 91. 

Mr. BROWN, therefore, continued his remarks. 
He said he did not intend any disrespect to the 
high functionary, as assumed by the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER said he had called tbe gentle- 
man to order for irrelevancy, and not for disrespect. 

Mr. BROWN said he was glad of it; for, as at 
present advised, the high functionary alluded to 
stood second to no man in his opinion. 

Mr. Brown was called to order. 


Mr. BROWN said if gentlemen would tell him 
what he could say, and be in order, he would be 
obliged to them. When he was stopped he was 
endeavoring to show to the House that he could 
not, knowingly or conscientiously, vote on the re- 
solution, because he did not know, znd could not 
foresee, what course the debate would take—what 
was or migkt be shown to be the character of the 
bill, or of the amendments that might be offered. 
He said that if the bill was a bone fide 
measure of legislation to be passed into a 
law, to last for twenty yearr—to do all the 
geod assumed by its iriends, or the evil predicted 
by its oppcnents—to affect his consiiiuenis and the 
county for weal and for wo, it could not be ma- 
tured in two days; and, in this view of the subject, 
he would vote against the resolution. Butif it was 
a measure merely to try the strength or develope 
the character of fractions of tbe dominant party, 
and the debate should be one of a mere political 
party broil, ke might be disposed to stop it soon, 
for he could not agree that his time 
should be wasted, and the money of the country 
expended to promote the views of any political par- 
ty or ambitious demagogue. Ìt might turn out to 
be a war between the Administration proper, at 


the other end of the avenue, and ihe Artministfa- 
tion improper, at this end of thé avenue; and there 
was abundant evidence: that this was the only-òb- 
ject of the bill. In this view‘ot the subject he— 
The SPEAKER called Mr. B: to-order- for’ irte- 
leaancy. i : 2 8 
Mr. BROWN said, if the Srzaxer would tell him 
what would bein order, he would try fó keep in-or- 
der. He was giving his reasons for desiring tobe 
excused, and he thought it was for the House:to 
consider the relevancy, not the Speaker,’ > i05 
The SPEAKER said the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania must take his seat. © Tag 
Mr. HOPKINS of Virginia moved that the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania have Jeave to proceed in 
order. aa 
The SPEAKER said he would entertain no mo- 
tion in behalf the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Brown] until he obeyed the order: of: ‘the 
House by taking his seat? foe oae 
Mr. B. then sat down. ` : 
The yeas and nays were asked and ordered on 
the motion that Mr. B. have leave to proceed;.and, 


being taken, were-—yeas 84, nays 106. RE- 

So Mr. B. was not allowed to proceed.. - 

Mr. BROWN said he would excuse himself 
„when the time came. ‘ 

Mr. RHETT of South Carolina, now’ rose to 
offer his reasons for asking to be excused from 
voting. He did so with all respect to the House; 
and, lest he should forget himself in the excitement 
of the time, he had written them down, ‘and’ asked 
the House to permithim to put them “upon the 
journal. His reasons were: 

l. Because the rule by which:the ‘resolution is 
proposed is a violation ot the spirit of the: Consti- 
tation of the United States, which declare that the 
freedom of speech and of the press shall not be 
abridged by any law of Congress. 

2. Because it destroys the character of this body 
as a deliberative assembly: a right to deliberate and 
discuss measures being no longer in Congress, 
but with the majority only. i 

3. Because it isa violation of the rights of the 
people of the United States, through their : Repre- 
sentatives, inherited. from their ancestors, and ‘en~ 
joyed and practised time immemorial, to speak to 
the taxes imposed on them, when taxes are im- 
posed. : : 

4. Because, by the said rule,’a bill may be ta- 
ken up in Committee of the Whole, be immediate- 
ly reported to the House, and, by the aid of ‘the 
previous question, be passed into a jaw, with- 
out one word of debate being permitted or ut- 
tered. j 

5. Because free discassion of the laws by which 
the people are governed, is. not only essential ‘to 
right legislation, but is necessary to the preserva- 
tion of the Constitution, and the liberties of the 
people; and to fear or suppress it-as the : characte- 
ristic of tyrannies and tyrants only. © 

6. Because the measure proposed to be forced 
through the House within less than two days’ 
consideration is one which deeply effects the in- 
tegrity of the Constitution and the liberties of the 
people; and to pass it with haste, and with- 
out due deliberation, would evince a contemptuous 
disregard of either, and may be a fatal violation 
of both. a : 

The vote was-then taken upon excusing Mr. 
Ruerr, by yeasand nays, and there were: yeas 
82, nays 119. 

So Mr. R. was not excused. 

Mr. R. asked that his reasons might be. entered 
on the Journal. 

The SPEAKER said it was not now in order. 

Mr. STANLY desired to know whether the pa- 
per just read had the usual conclusion, vizi: that 
unless this request was complied with, the gallant 
people of “Beaufort and Colleton distticts, m the 
sovereign State of South Carolina, would: dissolve 
the Union.” If this conclusion had been omitted, 
Mr. S. hoped that it would be entered on the Jour- 
nal also. i 

The SPEAKER said that Mr. STANLY was not 
in order. 

Mr. RHETT said that he would answer any 
question the gentleman might please to put. 

After Mr. RHETT had read his protest to ihe 


«resolution, and requested that it might be. entered 
pon -the-record-—. ve 

Mr. DAVIS of Kentucky rose and asked him if 
he had not voted for a similar resolution to the one 


under consideration during the first session of the- 


last Congress} : 
: {Mr. Ruerr replied: No, never !] 

Mr.. KENNEDY of Indiana, asked to be ex- 
-eused from. voting, and spoke as follows: 

Mr. Speaker, in given my reasons to the House 
for making, this. request, I have no disposition to 
speak out oforder. And as I shall not thank the 
: Chair, or any member on the ficor, for calling me 

to. order, when I am not out of order, I beg leave 
to refer to the rule of the House under which I 
claim the privilege. of giving my reasons. 

Here the SPEAKER interrupted, stating ıt 
would be out of order to read the rule. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Well, sir, I will state the rule 
from memory, without reading it. As well as I 
recollect, the rule says: “And any member request- 
ing.to be excused from voting, may make a brief 
verbal statement of the reasons for making such re- 
quest.” Now, sir, I have a right, under this rule, 

= lo State in a brief manner, the reasons that induce 
me to ask to be excused. I contend that I am not to 
be confined to the statement of such reasons as 

Would. induce the members on this floor, or the 
‘Speaker in the chair, to vote to excuse me. That 
-would not be a proper interpretation of the rule. I 
would like to know how the Speaker in the chair, 
or the members upon the floor, can know what rea- 
sons induce me to ask to be be excused. I, there- 
fore, contend that as long I confine myself tò the 
statement of the reasons which induce me to make 
this motion to be excused, neither the Speaker 
nor any other member, has any right to call me to 
order unless they will undertake to say that in my 
mode of speech I lack brevity, for that is the only 
part of my speech of which they have a right, un- 
der the rule, to judge? 

Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask to be excused from 
voting, because it is impossible for me now to say, 
whether, on Monday next, I shall be ready to vote 
on this “Fiscal Corporation;” or whether, at that 
time, I shall be willing that all debate shall ccase 
on this new proposition., Such a vote was never 
before asked of any member of a deliberative body 
onearth. Sir, this debate has not yet commenced. 
How, then, can I now say whether I shall or shall 
not, at that hour, be ready to vote on this question? 
Again, I ask to be excused, because I learn, by 
a publication, purporting to be written by a 
member of the committee who reported this bill, 
and printed in one of the daily papers of this city, 
that the Whig members of this House, intended to 
gel Up a proposition, which proposition I suppose to 
be this bill, for the purpose of heading the Pre- 
sident of the United States. 

The SPEAKER decided Mr. Kenney to be 
out of order, stating that ald his remarks had been 
out of order. 

Mr. KENNEDY appealed from the decision of 
the Chair, and asked to state the grounds upon 
which he appealed. 

The SPEAKER decided that the appeal could 
not be argued, because the previous question had 
been called, and ordered on the passage of the re- 
solution. f 

Mr. KENNEDY demanded that the reasons 
upon which he was ruled out of order, should be 
putin writing, and placed on the journal. This 
was refused. 

The question was then taken on the appeal by 
ayes and noes; and the decision of the Chair sus- 
tained by a party vote. 

A motion was then made that Mr. Kennepy 
have leave to proceed in order. 

The question was taken by ayes and nays; aad 
liberty to proceed, refused by a party vote, 

If he had not been, by force of numbers, stopped, 
he would have said, Lask to be excused from voting 
on this question, until {can learn what is meant 
by this plan cf heading the President. I want to 
learn whether this is a means to be used to frighten 
the President from his duty to the Constitution and 
the country, for fear he may be placed before the 
people ina false position! as having vetoed two 
Bank projects, when in truth, and in fact, they are 


in subsiance the same? Or whether this threat of 
heading is jo be turned into a beheading. Again, I 
ask to be excused from giving so hasty a vote on 
this unheard of proposition to incorporate the Na- 


‘tional Treasury? Yes, sir, this bill not only con- 


tains the enormous proposition to incorporate the 
Treasury, but it moreover proposes to embrace in 
this corporation a few favorite stockholders, who, 
like rats, are to glut themselves and grow fat on the 
people’s money, until they have fairly eaten out their 
substance. And, lastly, I *ask to be excused now, 
because your tyrannical rules, aided by the opera- 
tion of this resolution, this is the only time I can 
possibly get to raise my voice in giving the alarm 
to my constituents, to look well to it time to save 
those vampires from fastening like leeches to the 
Treasury of the nation, from which it will be im- 
possible to loose them, until they have sucked the 
last drop of blood from the body politic. 

Mr. BOTTS inquired of the Speaker whether it 
was in order on this floor to refer to a private let- 
ter, which had been surreptitiously obtained and 
printed in the newspapers of the day. 

The SPEAKER said the remarks were entirely 
out of order. : 

Mr. BOTTS. Gentlemen may leave that sub- 
jeet to me; I will take care of it. 

Mr. BROWN of Pennsylvania said the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Kennepy] had alluded to 
a public paper; he mentioned nothing about a 
letter. 

The question was then put upon the appeal, 
“Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the judg- 
ment of the House?” and was decided in the afir- 
mative by yeas 121, nays 60. 

Mr. BROWN of Pennsylvania moved to permit 
the gentleman from Indiana to proceed. 

Mr. BOTTS wished to offer a general resolution 
to excuse all who desired to be excused from vot- 
ing on the resolution. Objected to as not being in 
order. 

The yeas and nays were now demanded upon 
permitting Mr. Kennepy to proceed, and were, 
yeas 83, nays 104. 

So Mr. K. was not allowed to proceed. 

Mr PICKENS rose and said: “It is now mani- 
fest, from the votes which have been taken, that 
the House does not intend to excuse any member 
from voting. Andas enough has been done to 
call public attention to the odious resolution pro- 
posed to be adopted, our object will have been at- 
tained; and I respectfully suggest to our friends to 
go no further iu this proceeding, 

[Cries of “Agreed, agreed.”] 

The question on the adoption of the resolution 
was then taken, and decided in the affirmative, as 
follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Allen, L. W. Andrews, Arnold, 
Aycrigg, Babcock, Baker, Barnard, Barton, Birdseye, Black, 
Blair, Boardman, Botts, Brockway, Bronson, M. Brown, J. 
Brown, William Buder, William B. Campbell, T. J. Camp- 
bell, Caruthers, Childs, Chittenden, J. C. Clark, Staley N, 
Ciarke, Cooper, Cowen, Cranston, Cravens, G. Davis, Wilham 
C. Dawson, Dean, Deberry, J, Edwards, Everett, Fessenden, 
Fillmore, A. Lawrence Foster, Gamble, Gates, Gentry, Goggin, 
Patrick G. Goode, Graham, Green, Greig, Habersham, Halstcd, 
Henry, Howard, Hudson, Hunt, J. Irvin, James, J.P. Kenne. 
dy, King, Lane, Lawrence, Linn, Samson Mason, Mathiot, Mat- 
tocks, Maxwell, Maynard, Moore, Morgan, Morris, Morrow, 
Nisbet, Osborne, Owsley, Pearce, Pendleton, Powell, Benja- 
min Randall, A. Randall, Randolph, Rayner, Ridgway, Rod- 
ney, Russell, Saltonstall, Sergeant, Shepperd, Simonton, 
Smith, Sotlers, Stanly, Stokely, Stratton, A. H., H. Stuart, J. T. 
Stuart, Summers, Taliaferro, John B. Thompson, R. W. 
Thompson, Tillinghast, Toland, Tomlinson, Triplett, Trum- 
bull, Underwood, Wailace, Warren, Washington, E. D White, 
J. L. White, Tho. W. Williams, L. Williams. €. H. Wil. 
liams, Winthrop, Yorke, A. Young, and John Young—116, 

NAYS— Messrs, Arrington, Atherton, Banks, Beeson) Bid- 
lack, Bowne, Aaron V. Brown, {Burke, William O. Butler, John 
Camphell, Chapman, Clifford, Clinton, Coles, Daniel, Cross, 
Richard D. Davis, John B. Dawson. Doig, Eastman, John ‚C. 
Edwards, Eghert, John @. Floyd, Fornaace, Gerry, Gilmer, 
Gordon, Gustine, Harris, John Hastings, Hopkins, Houck, 
Houston, Hubard, Ingersoll, William W., Irwin, Jack, John W. 
Jones, Keim, Lewis, Littlefield, A. McClellan, McKay, Mallory, 
Marchand, T. F. Marshall, Mathews, Medill, Newhard, Par- 
menter, Payne, Pickens, Plumer, Pope, Ramsey, -Reding, 
Rencher, Riggs, Rogers, Rovsevelt, Sanford, Shaw, Shields, 
Slade, Snyder, Sprigg, Steenrod, Sumpter, Sweney, Turney, 
Ward, Watterson, Weller, Westbrook, J. W. Williams, Wise, 
and Wood—76, 

So the resolution was adopted. - 

Whereupon the House, on motion of Mr. SER- 
GEANT, again resolved itself into Committee of 


the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Daw- 


son of Georgia in the chair,) and resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (No. 14) to incorporate thé 
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subscribers to the-Fiseal Bank of the United 
States. = ‘ i eat 

Mr. SERGEANT then offered the amendments 
indicated by. him yesterday, first moving to Strike 
out all after the enacting clause. 

Mr. Serezanr then addressed the committee in, 
explanation and support of the bill up to the expi- . 
ration of his hour. ; 

Mr. WISE obtained the floor, and addressed.. 
the committee in oppositien to the bill, and on the- 
subject of the veto, the cakinet, &c. &e. 

The hour baving elapsed— 7 

Mr. TURNEY rose and moved to strike out the 
enacting clause of the bill. E 

The CHAIRMAN decided that this motion 
took precedence over the motion of Mr. SER«. 
GEANT. : 

Whereupon Mr. WISE rose, and, being recog- 
nised by the Chairman, was proceeding to address 
the committee during asecond hour.. 

A question of order arose, which resulted in the 
decision of the Cuairman that, the motion of the 
gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Turney) being a 
new motion, and the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Wise) having first addressed the Chair, and 
been recognised by it, the Jatier gentleman was en- 
titled to proceed. 

No appeal was taken. 

Mr. WISE proceeded in his remarks. 

After Mr. W had closed, 

Mr. MARSHALL of Kentucky obtained the 
floor. 

The committee’ then rose, and reported. pro- 
gress. p 

Mr. PROFFIT asked leave to introduce a reso- 
lution, declaring that if Congress chartered a fiscal 
agent, it should reserve the power to repeal the 
same whenever it saw fit. 

Objection was made, 

And the House adjourned. 


3C§" We are happy to state that Mr. James 
Cooper of Pennsylvania, who has been absent 
from this city for some time past, in consequence 
of sickness in his family combined with severe 
personal indisposition, again appeared in his seat 
in the House of Representatives on Saturday af- 
ternoon, : 


IN SENATE. 
Monpay, August 23, 1841. 

The CHAIR laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from tbe Secretary of the Treasury, cover- 
ing areport from the General Land Office, made 
in compliance with a resolution of the Senate of 
the 18th instant, calling for the amount of lands 
surveyed and ready for sale, &e. since March, 
1841. 

The report, in substance, stated that the quanti- 
ty of lands surveyed and prepared for market, but 
not offered for saie, amounted to 8,469,567 acres; 
that the quantity which had been offered for sale 
since 4th March last, amounted to 584,369 acres, 
It further stated that the quantity of public lands 
offered for sale in 1837 amounted to 133,180 acres; 
in 1838, 19,135,773; in 1839, 9,739,512; in 1840, 
6,141,983 acres. 

Mr. BENTON observed that these returns con- 
firmed what he had suspected, that the lauds were 
kept out of market fer the purpose of crealing a 
deficiency of revenue, to be supplied by loans and 
taxes, and to create a larger fund for distribution 
under the jand bill, and thatthe distribution bill 
was already viriualiy in force.. The time for ad- 
verusing the public lands was in the spring; and 
the time for the sales was in the fall. Thus, during 
Mr. Van Buren’s administration, the average 
amount of the lands offered for sale from March to 
August was about nine millions of acres; and this, 
including the year 1837, the year of universal 
bank suspensions, when the sales were conse- 
quently diminished; exclusive of that yéar, and 
the amount advertised for the three last years, 
wasan average of twelve millions of acres; now 
the quantity offered during the same period is only 
about half a million of acres! About eight-and a 
half millions of acres are now ready. for sale, and 
witbheid from sale, and that while taxing and bor- 
rowing, and sending in Treasury reports to prove 
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text for this wanton and wicked session of Çon- 
gress. If these erghtand a half millions of new 
lands had been brought into market by advertise- 
ments put out in the mouths of March, April, 
May, &c. two or three millions of dollars would 
be received, or receiving from them; for the new 
lands always sell rapidiy until the best paris are 
disposed of: after that, the sales are slow, and will 
be so, until graduated prices are introduced. It 
would be seen from this tat the new Siates were 
sold to new masters, who meant to use them for 
their own benefit, regardless of what is due to the 
country; and the planting States would see that all 
the burdeas of Government are to be placed on the 
custom-house. He denounced the withholding of 
these eight and a half millions of surveyed land 
from market, as a fraud to produce an antificial 
deficit, and to swell the fund for distribution. 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana said he bad not exa- 
mined the document, but apprehended that it would 
not justify the inferences the Senator wished to 
draw from it. f 

The communication was then laid on the table 
and ordered to be printed. ‘ 

Mr. BUCHANAN presented a memorial from 
citizens of Philadelphia engaged in manufaciuring, 
asking that chloride of lime and bleaching powders 
may be excluded from the articles exempted from 
duty. Mr. B. said that the memorial gave reasons 
at length why those articles should be exempted, 
and he therefore moved to have it printed for the 
use of the Senate; which motion was agreed to. 

Als, another memorial in relaticn to the same 
subject; which he would move to be laid on the 
table. 

Mr. MANGUM, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, reported the bill from the House making 
appropriations for the purchase of naval ordnance 
and naval stores, without amendment, and moved 
that it be order for Wednesday next; which motion 
was agreed to. 

Also, from the same committee, the joint resolu- 
tion for the purchase of water-roited hemp for the 
use of the navy of the United States. 

This resolution was taken up in committee of 
the whole, and,‘ after having been discussed by 
Messrs. BENTON, MANGUM, PRESTON, 
BUCHANAN, CALHOUN, and WOODBURY, 
its further consideration was postponed until to- 
morrow, : 

The joint resolution submitted by Mr. Tapean 
in relation to the adjournment of Congress on 
Monday, the 39:h August, was taken up; when 

Mr. MANGUM moved to jay iton the table. 
The question having been taken by yeas and nays, 
it was decided in th: affirmative as follows: 

YEAS—Me-srs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Cleyten, Dix- 
on, Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, 
Ker, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, 
Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Sim- 
mons, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge. 
and White—28. : 

NAYS —Messrs, Allen, Benton, Buchanan, 
Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Cathbert, Falton, 
King, Linn,McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson. Pierce, 
Sevier, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Williams, 
Woodbury, Wright, and Young-—2l. 

Mr. RIVES said he had given notice on Friday 
of his intention to have moved to go into Execu- 
session on Saturday, but he bad failed to do soon 
account of the Land bill. There was some im- 
portant business to be acted on, and he would then 
move that they procee 1 tothe :onsideration of Exe- 
cutive business. ; 

The question was taken by yeas and nays, and 
decided in the negative as follows: . 

YEAS—Messrs. Ailen, Archer, Benton, Bu- 
chanan, Calboun, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, 
F ulton, King, Linn, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, 


Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Gra- 
ham, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, Mangum, 
Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Pren- 
tiss, Preston, Simmons, Smith of Iadiana, Tall- 
made, White, and Woodbridge—24. 

Mr. BENTON said, in order to give the Sena- 
tors from Massachusetts an opportunity to vote, he 
would move to go into Executive session. 

Mr. TALLMADGE said the question was not 
in order: it had just been decided that the Senate 
would not go into Executive session. 

Mr. CLAY hoped the Land bill would be pro- 
ceeded with until disposed of. There was also 
another important bill—-the Revenue bill—which 
ought to be taken up. There was no urgent rea- 
son why they should go into Executive session; 
there would be nothing detrimental from the delay, 
while the other measures were imperiously called 
for. i 

Mr. CHOATE said, as he had been appealed to, 
he would say that he desired to have gone inte 
Executive session on Saturday, and was disposed 
to do so now, but as his friends attached great im- 
portance to the bill now before the body, he would 
not embarrass them at this time. 


The Land Distribution bill was then taken up, 
the question pending being on the amendment of- 
fered by Mr. Berrian, providing that in case the 
duty on imported articles after the 20th Jane, 1842, 
shall be increased beyond twenty per cent. ad valo- 
rem, to be computed according to the provisions of 
the act of 24 March, 1833, the distribution shall 
cease, to be renewed whenever said duty is reduced 
to twenty per cent. ad valorem, unless prohibited 
by the other provisions of this act. 


Mr. BERRIEN would modify the amendment, 
if in order, and if not, he would move to amend it so 
that it might provide, that if there shall, at any time 
during the existence of this act, be levied a duty on 
imports, inconsistent with the provisions of the act 
of March 34, 1833, (the Compromise act,) entitled 
“An act to modify the act of 14th July, 1832,” 
andallother acts imposing duties on imports, be- 
yond the rate of duty fixed by that act, then the 
distribution provided in this act shall be suspended, 
aad shall so continue, until this cause of suspen- 
sion shaji be removed, and then shall be renewed, 
if not prohibited by the oiker provisions of this 
act. 

Mr. KING said the preposition of the Senator 
from Georgia amounted to no‘hing, and altered the 
bill in no respect. He was surprised that the Se- 
nator, when be expressed his uowiilingness, a few 
days since, to voie for the distribution, if its effec! 
would be to increase the duties on jraports, should 


now be wiilng to vote for it, with the amendment | 


attached. Tae resalt of distribution would be to 
jucrease the rate of duties, and it would ran up the 
duty to an onlimited erteni, on the articls used by 
the Southern States, if there was a correspending 
decrease of duty on other articles. He contended 
that this amendment was deceptive, and in no 
manner modified the bill, If Southern Senators 
were prepared to set this who'e matter afloat, to 
adops this amendment, and to pass the distribuiion 
pill at this extra session, they prepared for hig’ 
axation on their people. 


Mr. BERRIEN said he was a representative of 
a Southern Siate, and had offrred the amendment 
with a view to the interests of his constifuenis. He 
believed it was adapted to this purpose. It would 
not alter or restrict the power of Congress to regu- 
late the tarif subject when the me for that per- 
pose arrived. There was no proviso that could 
prevent a future Congress from going beyond the 
provisions of the compromise act, if they thought 
proper; but by this amendment he now asked sn 
expression of the Senate that the provisions of the 
compromise act should be observed; and this w 


| 


riff men in the Senate. The amendment: that. he 
(Mr. K.) had offered, and which was immediately 
rejected by the tariff men, provided that the: distri-. 
bution should cease, and'not be: renewed, when- 
ever the rate of duty on any. article exceeded 20 
per cent.; but this amendment, which the Senator 
said was cf the same character, was to be accepted 
by tbem. How could the Senator explain, this. 
He asked Southern men to ponder well how: they 
voted for distribution, when by it hey would | cre- 
ate a necessity for an increased’ rate of duties, un- 
der the plea of which necessity, others would come. 
in, and vote to increase the duties on articles con- 
sumed by the South. a Yon? 

Mr. CALHOUN believed there was much more 
probability of preserving the compromise without 
than with the amendment; and, therefore, without 
going into the argument, said he should vote 
against the amendment. $ i 

Mr. CUTHBERT opposed the amendment. 

Mr. EVANS said he should vote for the amend- 
ment, as its object was to modify the ‘Senator’s 
amendment to the form he wished. The amend- 
ment to the amendment was then accepted by 
general consen, as a modification. 

Mr. BERRIEN said perhaps he might modify 
the amendment so as to meet the views of the 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. Kine) by specifying 
the rate of duty fixed by the compromise act, in- 
stead of referring to the act itself, ; 

Mr ALLEN wished to have the words “or any 
of them” inserted after the word imports. 

Mr. WALKER hoped the Senator from Geor- 
gia would accept of the modifications. This was 
one of the most important questions of tbis session, 
It was now to be decided whether Congress meant 
to adher2 to the compromise act ` or. not-—whetber 
three or four millions a year were to be taken. out 
of the Treasury, to create an excuse for violating 
thatact. [twas a question of more importance 
than the Bank bill, for that would not stand discus- 
sion before the people a single year, had it passed 
Congress; it would be set aside by the future repre- 
sentatives of the people. : 

After a short discussion between Messrs. BER- 
RIEN, ALLEN, WALKER, CUTHBERT, 
LINN, and HUNTINGTON, Mr. BERRIEN 
accepted the modifications, and the question was 
taken on the amendment modified, as follows: >; s 

“That if at any time during the existence of- this act there 
should be an imposition of duties on imports inconsistent with 
the provisions of the act.of March 2, 1833, entitled “An ‘act to 
modify the act of 14th February, 1832, and all the acts im- 
posing duties on imports,” and beyond the rate of duty fixed by 
that act, to wit, 2aper centum on the value of such imports, or 
any of them, then the distribution provided in this act shail be 
suspended, mal shall so continue until the Cause of its suspen- 
sion shall be removed, when, if nat prevented by other provi 
sions of this act, such distribution shall be renewed,” 


Mr. WCODBURY observed that although the 


| amendment as now modified was in substance the 


same as the second one ne had offered on Friday, 
there was, however, an important omission—that ` 
of includi xz as part of the restriction the raising of 
money for the Treasury by loan. If this was pot 
inserted, the duty might nominally continue at 20 
per cent; yet loans might be carried on to any ex- 
tent for years, reudering increased taxation inevi- 
tabie. 

Mr. BENTON was opposed to the whole mode 
of legislation now prevailing, and would therefore 
vote against the amendment, as he would against 
the whole bill. He had no idea of encouragiog 
this sysiem of carrying measures by extracting 
votes from seetional interests. He went- for the 
whole couniry, in which the parts were included. 
Ee would not support’ an amendment calculated 
to strengthen the vole on. such a billas this. 

The yeas and nays having been called for and 
ordered, tive question was taken, and resulted as 
follows: A 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Barrow, Bayard, 
Berrien, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Clay of Kens 


G 
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tacky; Olayton, Cuthbert, Falton, Graham, Hen- 


derson; Ker; King, Mangum, Merrick, Morehead, 


Porter; Preston, Sevicr, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, 
Tallmadge, and Walker—24, ; 
NAYS=-Messrs. Bates, Benton, Buchanan, 
Choatey. Dixon, Evans, Huntington, Linn, Miller, 
PrentissjzSouthard, Sturgeon, Tappan, White, 
Williams, Woodbridge, Wright, and Young—18. 

‘MrJ&INN .renewei his amendment, offered in 
conrmittee, to.strike ont the first nine sections of the 
bilsawhich contain the provision for the distribu- 
tin, Andsinsert a provision appropriating perma- 
neiitly the:nett proceeds of the lands ‘o the common 
defeyeeof the Union, by sea and land. He ad- 
verted :toshis arguments, before mde, in favor of 
this preposition, viz: the necessity for the defence 
ofthe sountry at. this eritieal juncture, the consti- 
tutionality: ofthis mode of apsiying the proceeds of 
the iands, and its adaptedncss to avoid the agita- 
tions that would arise between different mtereste, 
from any other manner cf their application. 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana said the amendment had 
been fully discussed before, and he did not intend 
lo repeat the-argument or prol ung the discussion on 
the bill) 'cEe. world merely say that it proposed to 
change the entire nalure of the bill, and he hoped 
it would nat be adopted. ` 

“Mra o BENTON. observed that this carried the 
whole.iquestion directly home 'o the gentlemen, 
whether they meant to divert the public lands from 
the only legitimate and consti:wional application 
of them-—'he defence of the couatry; orto distri- 
bute their proceeds for purposes wholly unconsti- 
tutional. He would call for the yeas and nays 
for the purpose of giving the gentlemen an oppor- 
tunity of recording their names on this vo‘e. 

The question was then taken, and decided in the 
negative, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs Allen, Benton, Calhoun, Clay 
of Alabama, Cathbert, Faiton, King, Linn, Mc- 
Roberts, Mouton, Pierce, Sevier, Tappan, Waik 
er, Williams, Woodbury, and Wright—17. 

NAYS—Messrs, Archer, Barrow, Bayard, Ber- 

tien, Buchanan, Choate, Clay of Kentucky,Clay ton, 
Dixon, Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, 
Ker, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morchead, Phelps, 
Porter, Prentiss; Presion, Rives, Simmons, Smith 
of aration White, and Woodbridge 
29, 
Mr. WOODBURY offered an amendment prc- 
viding that in case during the existence of this act 
any necessity shall arise io borrow money to meet 
the si€eessines of Government, then the distribu. 
tion-sball cease during the continuance of such 
necessity, and till any debt thus incurred had been 
extinguished. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky sa.d the gentleman and 
his friends had created a large debi, which it was 
now incumbent on the present Administration to 
pay, and it might be necessary to effect a further 
loan in December, to meet the wanis of the Trea- 
sury. ‘The amendment would destroy the bill, 

‘Mr. CALHOUN wished the Senator, if he had 
any, information that there would be a necessity to 
make a further loan for the Treasury, in Decem- 
ber, to lay it before the Sena‘e. Loans were to be 
made, and the public debt to be increased by this 
“economica.” Administration, which would lead to 
an infr ngement of the compromise act. 

Mr. CLAY said, if the Revenue bill Passed, he 
hoped there would be no necessity fora farther 
loan; and that in four years they would be able to 
pay off the debts of the late Administration, and 
aneet the current expenses of Government under 
the decreasing revenue. It might be necessary to 
„make an additional loan of some five or six mil- 
lions in September, to anticipate the revenue. from 
the Revenue bill. He hoped not, however. 

Mr. WOODBURY said, although the extra ses- 
sion was.called to meet the deficiency of the Trea- 
-sury, estimated at six millions in September, and a 
loan had been provided of twelve millions, yet 
no money had been borrowed except one million 
vandahalf.. The expense of the extra session had 
been about a half a million; and thas it aopeared 
thal. there. was a bata deliciercy of about one 
million, about which so much cry of debt hed 
been raised. 

Mr. CLAY wished to correct the Senator in a 
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point of fact. The extra session was not-called to 
meet a deficiency that. would exist in Septem- 
ber. Tiere had been no such declaration n-ade. 
The proclamation. convening Congress spoke in 
general terms of the wants of the Treasury, and 
the state in whieh it bad been‘left by the late Ad- 


mijni-tration, as the cause of the convening of Con-. 


gress 

Mr. KING said if there was a possibility 
of a necessity of another loan, it was another 
argument against the project of giving away the 
proceeds of the lands, the deficiency caused by 
which would have to be supplied by an increase of 
duty. 

The question was then taken on the amendment 
and decided in the negative, as follows: 

Y&AS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Benton, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, 
Linn, McRoberts, 
Rives, Sevier, Tappan, Walker, Williams, Wood- 
burv, Wright, and Young—2l. 


NAYS—Messrs. Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Ber- í 


rien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky. Clayton, Dixon, 
Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Man- 
gum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Por- 
ter, Prenti.s, Preston, Simmons, Smith of Indi- 
ana, Southard, Tallmadge, White and Wocd- 
bridge— 6. 

Mr. TAPPAN moved to postpone the bill until 
the first Monday in December next, on which mo. 
tion he demanded the yeas and nays, when the 
vote stood as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, 
Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, 
King, Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, 
Sevier, Sturgeon, Toppan, Walker, Williams, 
Woodbury, Wright, Young—21. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay- 
ard, Berrien, Choate, Clay Kentucky, Clayton, 
Dixon, Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, 
Ker, Mangum, Merrick, Miler, Morehead, Phelps, 
Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Simmons, Smith 
of Indiana, Southard, Yallmadge, White, Wood- 
bridge—29, 

Mr. BENTON moved. to strike out in the 
10th section, the provision that the pre-emption 
should apply to “no portion of the public Jands 
that have been selected asa site for a city or 
town.” 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana expressed his hope that 
the amendments would not be adopted. 

Mr. McROBERTS considered the provisien of 
the bill useless, as lands that had been selected 
were no longer public lands. 

The amendment was rejected—yeas 15, nays 27. 


Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, | 


Mr. BENTON had another amendment to offer, į 


the object of which was to carry home to his con- 
stituents the manner in which they had been treat- 
ed by their lords and masters at this extra session. 
He moved to strike out the provision that bad been 
bambooz!ed into this bill, that no lands shall be 
subject to pre-emption on which are known salines 
or mines, 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana wished the provision to 
remain. , It did not withhold such lands from sale, 
but from pre-emption. If it was ascertained that 
such salines or mines added nothing to the value 
of the land, it would be exposed for sale like any 
ether, and there“ore the provision could at least do 
no harm. 

The amendment was rejected—yeas 17, nays 28 

Mr. SEVIER moved to strike out in the tenth 
section, the provision that p:e-emption shall not 
apply to unsurveved land. 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana said the amendment had 
once been rejected, and he hoped the vote would 
now he the same. 

After further remarks bv Messrs. CLAY of Ken- 
tucky, SEVIER, and HENDERSON, the amend- 
ment was rejected—yeas 19, nays 24, 

Mr. YOUNG moved to strike outin the fonr- 
teenth section the provision that “no parcel or lot 
of land actually settled and occupied for the pur- 
poses of trate, and not agriculture,” shall be liable 
to entry under the pre emption provision. 

This was rejected—yeas 21, nays 23. 

Mr. WALKER moved the amendment cffered 
in committee, equalizing the granis of land to the 
new States with that already granted to Ohio. 


. This was rejected—yeas 17, nays 23. 

Mr. BENTON moved to strike out the provi- 
sion that the distribution shall cease “when the 
United States shall become involved in. war with 
any foreign power,” and insert a provision that it 
shall cease when they have just cause of war. 

The provision, as.it stood in the bill, was Lam- 
boozling, as preparations for war should be made 
before we were involved in war, without waiting 
till the war had commenced. 

The amendment was rejected—yeas 11, nays 29, 

Mr. BENTON moved a provision to exempt 
from distribution the lands now prepared fer sale, 
and net brought in‘o market. 

This was rejectcd=~yeas 14, nays 27. 

The amendments now having been completed, 
the question was on ordering them to an engross- 
ment, and the bill 'oa third reading. 

Mr. CALHOUN said as there were some mem- 
bers who wished to speak on the bill, he would 
move that it be postponed tll to-morrow, and print- 
ed, before it was enzrossed, The motion was ne- 
gatived without a division. 

Mr. WOODBURY moved that the Senate ad- 
journ; which was negatived—yeas 21; nays 23. 

The question was thea taken on ordering the bill 
to an engrossment for a third reading, and carried, 
as follows: 

YEAS—Messts. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentacky, Clayton, Dix. 
on, Evans, Graham, Fle: derson, Huntington, Ker 
Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps,’ 
Porter, Prentiss, Rives, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, 
Sonthard, Tallmadge, White, and Woodbridge— 
28. 
NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, 
Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, 
Presion, Sevier, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Wil- 
liams, Wordoury, Waght, and Yourg—Q2. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama then moved to lay the 
bill on the table till to-morrow, and that it be print- 
ed. The motion was carried, 

Oa motion of Mr. RIVES, then Senate then 
wentinto Executive session, and soon after ad- 
journed, : 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monpay, August 23, 1841. 

Mr. REYNOLDS of Ilinois appeared, was 
qualified, and took his seat. 

The jenrnal of yesterday having been read, 

Mr. DEAN was understood to say that in the 
Intelligencer of this morning he found his vote re- 
corded in tLe affirmative in the list of yeas and 
nays on the resolation of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Sereeant] taking the Bank bill out 
ofcommitiee. He desired to know how it was re- 
corded on the journal, s 

The CrLerg replied that the gentleman’s name 
was recerded in the effirmative. : 

Mr. DEAN szid he had voted in the negative, 
and he asked that the journal might be corrected 
accordingly. 

And it was so ordered. 

Mz. PROFFIT said he believed that his name 
was not recorded atall. If it was not, it ought to 
be recorded in the negative, as he had so voted. 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON made some. motion or 
suggestion in relation to certain documents in the 
bands of the public printer, which he complained 
there bad been great delay in furnishing, The pa- 
pers had reference, as the Reporter understood, to 
information furnished in answer to a resolution of 
Mr. J. on the subject of removals from office, &e. 

Mr. BRIGGS of Massachusetts objected; and, 
notwithstanding it was a privileged question, 

The SPEAKER ruled it out of order, 

FiSCAL CORPORATION. - 

On motion of Mr. SERGEANT, the House re- 
solved itself into Commitee of the Whole on the 
sate of the Union, Mr. Dawson cf Georgia in. 
the chair, cn the House bill No. 14, being a bill to 
incorporate subscribers to the Fiscal Bank of the 
United Siates, 

The pending question being on the motion. of 
Mr. Turney to strike out the enacting clause of 
the bill. ` ; 

Mr. MARSHALL (who was entitled to the 


floor) addressed’ the committee during the hour 
wiih great bower and elequence, in favor of the 
bill, “and in emphatic reply to the speech of Mr. 
| Wise delivered on Saturday last. - 

In tie course of his remarks he expressed his 

' Satisfaction at the veio which the President had 
putonthe Bauk bill, which ke said had received 
the approbation of io one; and at the seme time he 
passid a high eulogium on the President for his 
eminent public services and the purity of his prin- 
ciples. 

Mr. M. said he should vote for the bill because 
the veto seemed to give evidence that this bill 
would be signed. He was glad that the first bill 
had been vetoed. Ile now thoeght this bill was 
less objectionable, and that it would be signed, and 
that the wars of the Roses would be ended forever. 
He then went at lengsh to show thatthe bill might 

e signed, by the President, and quoted clauses 
from the veto message, to sustain his argument. 
If the President would veto the bill, he should feel 
“bound, as a representative of the country, to iry 
him with it, not to trap him, not to head him, not 
to eateh him with a running noose, but to try him. 

His hour having expired, Mr. M. was obliged to 
yield the floor without concluding his remarks. 

Mr. GILMER next addressed the committee in 
opposition jto the Dill, and in the course.of his re- 
marks gave an eloquent and interesting exposition 
of the States Rights doctrines to which this mea- 
sure is. opposed. He repudiated the monstrous 
doctrine of estoppage, which, for the first time in 

“the history of the Government, had been advanced 
on that floor, by which the decisions of an Exe- 
_ cutive or a Congress could settle a constitutional 
question for their successors in all future times. 

He would not here, he said, stop tu inquire here for 

a President of the United States might be at liber- 
_.. ty to think after the Sapreme Court had pronounc- 

-ed its opinion; but he would beg gentlemen to re- 
member that this was a two-edged sword, and if 
the Executive had no right to tamk when the Sa- 
preme Court had decided one way, he had no right 
to think when it had decided the other. He pro- 
.. tested against the doctrine of precedents and settled 
questicns. He would not inquire how often or 
by whom this great question of the constitutionality 
ofa Bank of the United States had been settled. 
-Did it cecur to gentlemen that it never could be 
settled but by the Constitution itself? The 
will of an illustrious statesman, expressed forty 
years ago, was not sufficient to settle a 
question which had agitated publie opinion 
ever since that time. He should not stop to dis- 
cuss the doctrine of political consistency, or how 
-far a statesman was bound to act up to the cha- 
Yacter whieh had distinguivhed his whole political 
life, and whether he was bound to adopt a new set 
of opinions after obtaining office. He would not 
siop to inquire into this new dectrine lately ad- 
vanced by the organ of the majority on that floor, 
insidiously covered up in the following lan- 
guage: 

“How great the presumption, amounting almost to impious- 
hess, that would compel six persons, endowed by the Creator 
with the highest intellectual powers, distinguished among their 
fellow.men for the freedom and boldness of the exercise of 
those powers, and therefore placed in the highest trusts, to re- 


gulate ail their thougits by those of any other mind with which 
‘they happen to be brought in contract !? 


He would not stop to discuss these questions of 
political casuistry, or jecuistry, whichever you 
please to call ghem; but, said he, give me leave to 
tell you, thatif the doctrine is once established 
that public men are to change their opinions when- 
ever a change comes over the dream of politicians, 
it needs nc prophet to foresee that the days of our 
liberty are numbered. ‘Whenever the President of 
the United States shall no longer think for himself 
~-whenever, like the King of England, he is to 
have a Lord Chancellor to think for him— whea he, 
and: his friends for him, are to express one set of 
Opinions before the election, and he is to earry out 
another set after the election is over,’ then public 
Virtue is at an end, and liberty will not long sur 
Vive it. .Asto the present bill, it was so nearly 

„Similar to the one to the one that had been vetoed 
by the President, that he looked upon it as a second 
“Monsieur Tonson come again.” It belonged to 
that class of incidental powers which had always 
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other, and which must always consitute the true 
division between the parties striving for ascenden- 
cy in this Government. | As to the allusion that 
had been made to the Kitchen Cabinet in the oiher 
House, he disclaimed its having any application 


for such shafts toreach him. Slanding there as a 
representative of the people, he was second to none, 
and had expressed n opinions to the President that 
he had not boldly and openly avowed on that floor. 


ing the Administration without gentlemen saying 
who were the Administration. He should like to 
know whether it was at the otierend of the ave- 
nae or in that building. Was it the President or 
the Cabinet? It had been said that one of that 
Cabinet had. made more removals from office in 
the short time he had been there, than had been 
made during the whole course of Gencral Jack- 
son’s Administration, and that another member of 
that Cabinet was not far behind him. Was the 
President, he would ask, in favor of this sweeping 
proscription? Alier warmly and eloquently de- 
fending the President from the unwarranted at- 
lacks that had been made on him in the other 


House, Mr. G. showed that the question 
of a Bank of the United States was not 
raised at the Harrisburg Convention. If it had 


been, that Convention would either have adjourned 
without making a nomination, or if they had 
pronounced in favor of such a measure, their 
nomination would have been defeated before the 
pe ple. 

Mr. PROFFIT said he believed the Whig party 
was not to be found in these halls; they weve to be 
found at the plough-handles and in the workshops. 
The Whig party suceeeded by the addition of the 
old Jackson men, who wished to reform the abuses 
of the Administration. He compared the vetoed 
bill, which was concocted in the Senate to make 
great men—to make Presidents—to a Jimping ani- 
mal that staiked up the avenue with a leg of brass 
and a leg of wood, and finally died with the Botts. 
He said he belonged to the corporal’s guard; and if 
the member irom Virginia would permit him, he 
would march as the humblest member of the for- 
lorn hope. He thought the President ought to have 
a new Cabinet; and if he was asked when, he 
should say now. If they went out of their own ac- 
cord, so much the better. He went against Mr. 
Cray with sorrow, but he never could have Mr. 
Cray for bis President. He felt the chains upen 
his wrists now; he did not feel them when he advo- 
cated Mr. Cray’s cause before the people for thir- 
teen long years. TIe said the name of the bill 
would be changed defore it was passed, and he 
should not be surprised if its authors stoje the title 
of the much abused Sub-Treasury bill for it. Mr. 
P. defended the President with eloquence, and to 
the fullest extent. 

Mr. COST JOHNSON followed in defence of 
the bill, contending that it was such a measure as 
would meet the approbation of the President, as 
might fairly be inferred from the veto message, 

Mr. POPE of Kentucky made a conciliatory 
speech. He alluded to the prevalence of public 
Opinion agaiest the Bank. Fe said though he went 
for a Bank, and would go with his Wh'g friends, 
if they would not go with him, still he thought the 
Fiscal Corporation would be a bone of contention 
for ages. He said he should feel a little mean 
when he went home with this litle Fiscal Agent. 
He began to feel mean already. He said if they 
would strike owt the clause which forbade Con. 
gress to make another for twenty yeirs, he might 
vote for it. 

Mr. EVERETT of Vermont went in favor of 
the bill, and expressed some satisfaction that the 
President had vetoed the first bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD followed, and gave his 
Bank experience, He objected to the making of a 
Bank for borrowers. He went for the ltoaners 
He was glad the first Bank had been vetoed. He 
should go for this one now. He went into a de- 
fence of Mr. Cray, and said he could not be a die- 
tator who opposed tyranny. 

The hour of four having arrived, the House, in 


been claimed by one party and repudiated by the 
1 “were pending, or that might be offered 


to him. He occupied too lofty a position there* 


He and his friends had ‘been taunted. with oppos, 


| pursuance of its orcer of Saturday, proceeded with- | 


out further debate io vote on the anendm. 


“The first question ‘was on th 
Toaney to stoike eut the enadfin 


Fela 


Us 
bill; and, by ayes 82, noes 162, i was rejected! “2°” 
‘She question then recurred ont imonoh of ME 
Serceant, to.strike out all after the eaciiig claise, 
and insert the amendments heretofore indicated By - 
him. : ie 
_Mr. BIDLACK offered the - following, to come’ 
in at the end of the ninth fundamental article: 
“Andthe cashier of the said ‘Fiscal Corporation’ and eacte 
of its agencies, wherever established. shall annually; onthe ‘lat 
Monday of January, transmit to each Tlouse of Congress.a list 
of all bills of exchange. bought and sold. by them—stating. the 
amount and date ofeach, with the na e or nathesof the draw- 
ers, endorsers, and acceptors and showing the amount of. bu- 
siness.thus done with each individuat or firm, with .the-date 
and mode of payment; and the said cashicrs and agents shall 
keep a book, in which shall be entered a list of all the officers 
for the purchase or sale of any bills, with the action of the 
board of directors thereon, or-the action of the Committee of. 
Exchange, if any such committee shall exist, and: the books 
thus kept, shall, at all office hours, be open for the inspection of 
the public.” ` 


Rejected. 

Mr. BIDLACK said, he had many other amend- 
ments, but he was prevented from offering them. 
He also alluded to the fact ‘that no Democrat had 
been allowed to speak since the bill had been iu 
commi'tee. “Uy , 

Mr. WISE moved to amend the ‘bill in the se- 
cond line, by strikiag out the words'“‘in the District ; 
of Columbia,” (as the location óf the mother insti- 
tution.) Lost. 

Mr. W. W. IRWIN moved to amend the 9th 
section of the fundamental article, by striking ‘out ` 
all that portion which restricts ihe Corporation to 
dealings in aay thing except foreign bills of exs 
change, &c. &e, and inserting that part of Mr. 
Ewing's projet, which restricted the Corporation ta 
dealing in promissory notes, called bills of ex- 
change, gold and silver, &c. Loot: ayes 48, noes 


Mr. SERGEANT moved to amend the 9:b fun- 
damental article, in the 109th line, after the word 
“Territory,” by inserting the words“‘ihe District of 
Columbia included.” Agreed to. ca 

Mr. ROOSEVELT moved an amendment to the 
same article, making all bills payable at sight. 
Lost—ayes 58, noes 109, 

Mr. ROOSEVELT moved to amend the 6:b secs 
lion, in dine 40, after the words “par value” by in- 
serting the words “the proceeds to be applied-to the 
payment of the public debi.” Tost. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT moved to amend the 7th 
section, line 11, after the words “nature or quality,” 
by inserting the words “except promissory notes.” 
Lost. : PEN 

Mr. SPRIGG moved to amend the 9:h article, 
(at line 109) by adding the words “including ‘bill 
or drafis drawn in any State or Territory’ and pay- 
able in the same State or Territory in which they 
are drawn.” Lost. For 

Mr. SHIELDS offered the following amend ment, 
which was rejected: Insert in the 4th line of the 91h 
clause of section 11, after the word ‘‘anottier,”! the 
words “and not having longer to run than sixiy 
dass,” È. PE 

Mr. W. W. IRWIN offered an amendment pro- 
hibiting the Bank from discounting or dealing’ in 
accommodation bills of exchange. Lost.: 4). .- 

Mr. W. W. IRWIN offered some other aménd- 
ments, which the Reporter could not obtain, ~ 

Mr. POPE moved to strike out the 21st section,) 
or that which prohibits the Government from €S- 
tablishing another corporation during the exisience 
of this.) Lost. sein 

The motion of Mr. SERGEANT was, then 
agreed to,and the amendments offered by him were, 
by ayer 113, noes 55. agreed to. eae 

And thea, on motion of Mr. SERGEANT, the 
committee rose “and ‘reported the. bill’ to. the 
House. ia oe esr 

And the question being on concurring with the 
committee in the amendmenis and ordering the bill 


. to a third reading— 


Mr. STANLY .moved the previous question; 

and there was a second. La 
Mr. SPRIGG asked the yeas and nays on. the 

main question, which were ordered., > 7) 
Mr, W. W. IRWIN inquired of the CHAIR if a 
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motion for indefinite postponement would now be 
in order? 
~. The SPEAKER replied in the negative. 

“And ike question on ordering the main question 
was then taken, and decided in the affirmative— 
yeas 120, nays 97. 

So the House determined that the main question 
should now, be taken. > 
The House then concurred with the Committee 
of ihe Whole in the amendments. 
And the question being on ordering the Dill 
“and amendments to be engrossed for a third read- 


ing— ~ 

Mr. EASTMAN asked the yeas and nays, 
which were ordered; and, being taken, were—-yeas 
123, nays 94. a 

So the bill was ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading. 

And it was ordered to be read a third time now. 

And the bill having been read by its title— 

Mr. MORGAN moved the previous question. 

Mr. WISE (who had endeavored to get the floor) 
subaitied to the Speaker that the bill had not been 
read a third time. 

The SPEAKER said that the reading of the biil 
by the title ‘had been called for, and it had been so 
read accordingly. 

Mr. WISE insisted on the bill being read at 
large; after which, he said, gentlemen could start 
fair for the floor. — 

And the Clerk then read the whole bill through, 
which occupied nearly an hour. 

And the question being on the final passage 
thereof— 

Mr. A. L. FOSTER of New York obtained the 

. floor, and moved the previous question. 

Mr. BOWNE appealed from the decision of the 
oy giving the floor to his colleague, [Mr. Fos- 
TER 

‘Mr. DAWSON submitted that the proposition 
was one which admitted of no appeal, inasmuch as 
it wasa matter which depended on the eye and ear 
of the Speaker, and no one else. 

The SPEAKER said the House had a right, if 
it thought proper, to overrule the decisioa of the 
Chair. 

Mr. WISE hoped, he said, that the gentleman 

© would withdraw his appeal. All thathe (Mr. W.) 
had contended for, was a fair chance to contend. 

After a litle conversation— 

The appeal was withdrawn, 

Mr. W. W. IRWIN inquired of the Speaker if 
it would now be in order for him to move that the 
further consideration of the bill be postponed until 
the first Monday in December nexi? 

The SPEAKER said the motion would not be in 
order, 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON moved to lay the bill en 
the table; and asked the yeasaud nays on that mo- 
tion; which were ordered,and, being taken, werc-— 
yeas 93, nays 126. 

So the bill was not laid on the table. 

And the question recurring. on the demand for 
the previous question, there was a second. 

And the main question was ordered to be taken. 

And on the mam question, “Shall the bill pass?” 

Mr. STANLEY asked the yeas and nays; which 
were ordered, and, being taken, resulted as fol- 
lows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Allen, L, W. Andrews, 
S. J. Andrews,Amo!d, Ayerigg, Babcock, Baker, 
Barnard, Barton, Birdseye, Black, Blair, Board- 
man, Borden, Botts, Briggs, Brockway, Bronson, 
Milton Brown, J. Brown, Burnell, William But- 
ler, Calhoun, Wm. B. Campbell, Thomas J. 
Campbell, Caruthers, Joba C. Clark, S. N. Clark, 
Cooper, Cranston, Cravens, Cashing, Wm. C. 
Dawson, Deberry, J. C. Edwards, Everett, Fes- 
seaden, Fillmore, A. Lawrence Foster, Gamble, 
Gates, Gentry, Goggin, Patrick Gy Goode, Gra 
ham, Green, Greig, Habersham, Hall, Halsted, 
William S. Hastings, Henry, Howard, Hudson, 
Hunt, James Irvin, James, William Cost Johnson, 
Isaac D. Jones, J. P. Kennedy, King, Lane, Law- 
rence, Linn, Thomas F. Marshall, Samson Ma- 
son, Mathiot, Mattocks, Maxwell, Maynard, 
Moore, Morgan, Morris, Morrow, Nisbet, Os- 
borne, Owsley, Pierce, Pendleton, Pope, Powell, 
Ramsey, Benjamin Randall, Alexander Randall, 


Randelpb, Rayner, Rencher, Ridgway, Rodney, 
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Russell, Saltonstall, Sergeant, Shepperd, Simonton, 
Slade, Smith, Stanly, Stokeley, Stratton, John T. 
Stuart, A. H. H. Stuart, Summers, Taliaferro, 
Jobn B. Thompson, Richard W. Thompson, Til- 
linghast, Toland, Tomlinson, Triplett,’ Trumbull, 
Underwood, Wallace, Warren, Washington, Ed- 
ward D. White, Joseph L. White, Thomas W. 
Williams, Lewis Williams, C. H. Williams, Jo- 
seph L. Williams, Winthrop, Yorke, Augustus 
Young, and John Young—125. i 

NAYS—Messrs. Arrington, Atherton, Banks, 
Beeson, Bidlack, Bowne, Boyd, A. V. Brown, 
Charles Brown, Burke, Wm. O. Butler, Green 
W. Caldwell, P. C. Caldwell, John Campbell, 
Cary, Chapman, Clifford, Clinton, Coles, Cross, 
Daniel, R. D. Davis, J. B. Dawson, Dean, Doan, 
Doig, Eastman, John C. Edwards, Egbert, Ferris, 
John G. Floyd, Charles A. Floyd, Fornance, 
Thomas F. Foster, Gerry, Gilmer, William O. 
Goode, Gordon, Gustine, Harris, John Hastings, 
Hays, Holmes, Hopkins, Houck, Houston, Hu- 
bard, Hunter, Ingersoll, William W. Irwin, Jack, 
Cave Johnson, J. W. Jones, Keim, A. Kennedy, 
Lewis, Littlefield, A. McClellan, Robert McClel- 
lan, McKay, Mallory, Marchand, J. Thompson 
Mason, Mathews, Medill, Miller, Newhard, Par- 
menter, Payne, Pickens, Plumer, Reding, Rey- 
nolds, Rhett, Riggs, Rogers, Roosevelt, Sanford, 
Saundets, Shaw, Shields, Snyder, Steenrod, Sum- 
ler, Sweney, Turney, Van Burea, Ward, Watter- 
son, Weller, Westbrook, James W. Williams, 
Wise, and Wood—94. 

So the bill was passed. 


Mr. J. C. CLARK moved a reconsideration of 


the vote just taken, and asked the previous ques- 
tion. 

And there was a second. 

And the main question (being on the reconside- 
ration) was ordered, and, being taken— 

The vote was not reconsidered. 
gee the question then being on the title of the 

i l—, 

Mr. SERGEANT moved to amend the same by 
inserting in lieu of the present title the words: “An 
act to provide for the better collection, sake-keep- 
ing, and disbursement of the public revenue, by 
means of a corporation to be styled the Fiscal Cor 
poration of the United States.” 

[Roars of laughter.]} 

Mr. SeraeanT asked the previous question; and 
there was a second. 

And the main question (being on the amendment 
to the tile) was crdered; and, being taken— 

The bill was amended accordingly. 

Mr. WISE moved to reconsider the vote just 
taken, by which the title had been amended; on 
which motion, he said, he had a few words to 
say. 

Mr. W. then addressed the House (amidst some 
interruption on points of order) for nearly half an 
hour. 

When he withdrew the motion to reconsider. 

And, at seven o’clock, the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE, 
Turspay, August 24, 1841. 

Immediately after the reading of the journal— 

A message was received from the House of Re- 
presentatives by their Clerk, announcing that it 
had passed “An ect to provide for the better col- 
lection, safe-xeeping, and disbursement of the pab- 
lic revenue, by means of a corporation, to be 
stvled the Fiscal Corporation of the United 
States,” 

Mr. BERRIEN moved that the bill be now 
read, for the purpose of reference; which was 
agreed to, and the biH read. . 

The CHAIR then put the question, shall this bill 
be read a second time? when a majority of voices 
seeming to be in the negative, a division and count 
was called for, when 

The Chair annoanzeed that there were ayes 18, 
noes 17. So the biil was ordered toa second 
reading. 

Mr. BERRIEN moved that it have its second 
reading now. : í 

No objection being heard, the Secretary was přo- 
ceeding to read the bill, when - 


Mr. ALLEN interposed an objection. 
The CHAIR decided it was too late. 


This opinion wascontroverted by Messrs. ALLEN, , 


TAPPAN, CLAY of Alabama, and MOUTON, 
and sustained by Messrs. BERRIEN, CLAY. of 
Kentacky, and TALLMADGE, and the objection 
was eventually withdrawn, and the bill read-a se~ 
cond time. í . eS 

Mr. TAPPAN moved that the bill be indefinite. 
ly postpozed, on which he demanded the ayes and 
noes. $ ; 

Mr. BERRIEN opposed tbis motion for some 


time, when the question was taken on the indefinite ` 


postponement, and decided in the negative—ayes 
21, noes 24, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, 
Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, See 
vier, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Williams, Wood- 
bury, Wright and Young—21. : 

NAYS—~Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay- 
ard, Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntingion, Ker, 
Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Por- 
ter, Prentiss, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tall- 
madge, and Woodbridge—24. i : 

Mr. BERRIEN moved that the bill be referred 
to'a select committee. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky seconded the motion; 
and after referring to the great amount of labor the 
former select committee had with the Bank bill re- 
ported by them, requested the Chair not to place 
him on the committee to be raised on the present 
bill, as he did not wish to have any thing particu- 
larly todo with it. Whether heshould support the 
bill or not, depended on whether his friends on the 
committee could present some praciicable and use- 
ful scheme of a Bank of the United States. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he would vote for the 
motion to refer this bill to a select committee. He 
fe }itoo great a regard for the Senator from Ken- 
gow to force this thing upon the Committee on 

mance, of which he was chairman. A correct 
judge of human nature had said that there was but 
one step between the sublime and the ridiculous. 
The great Whig party had taken that step, when 
they determined to create this being, called “The 
Fiscal Corporation of the United States.” Ifthis 
thing had derived its name from its nature, it ought 
to have been called “The Kite Flying Fiscality.” 
The great Whig party had descended through dif- 
ferent gradations until they at lenghth sunk to this 
Fiscality; and he, for one, should certainly not, by 
his vote, subject the Senator to the mortification of 
becoming its sponsor. 

The motion having been agreed to, the bill was 
referred to a select committee of five, consisting of 
Mr. Berries, Mr. Evans, Mr. Ancuer, Mr. Mort- 
Head, and Mr. HUNTINGTON. 

The Fortification bill was then called for; but, 
the chairman of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs [Mr. Preston] not being in the Senate, it was 
passed over. 

Mr. KING, in the absence of the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relation, [Mr. Rivas,] 
and in compliance with a promise made to that 
gentleman, that he would move to go into Execu- 
tive session at 11 o’elock, now made that motion. 
A large mass of Executive business had accumu- 
lated, and he hoped they would be able to get rid 
of some of it which had been before them for a 
long time. i 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky opposed the motion. 
He hoped the Distribution bill would be passed 
and returned to the House before the Senate went 
into Executive session. There was no Exacutive 
business but what could be delayed a few days 
without detriment to the publie interest. 

Mr. KING had understood that those Senators 
who wished to speak on the Distribution bill were 
not prepared to go on with the diseussion to-day. 
If he had been misinformed, he would most readily 
withdraw his motion. 

Mr. CALHOUN expressing his willingness to 
proceed with the discussion of the Land bill, 

Mr. KING withdrew his motion, and the Land 
bill was taken up, the question being on its pas- 


sage. 
Mr. CALHOUN spoke for nearly two hours in 
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opposition to the bill. His:exposition of the origi- 
nal sin in which this measure has its birth, and the 
fatal consequences with which it is pregnant, was 
one of the finest, clearest, and most impressive ar- 
guments which he ever delivered. He first entered 

` upon the constitutional topic, and this he illustrated 
with so many original views, as to give it all the 
charm of novelty, although it has been repeatedly 
illuminated by the first minds of the Senate. 
He next argued the subject in all its financial as- 
pects. He showed that this land distribution was 
now introduced to form a most baneful ingredient 
in that system of prostitution by which, from the 
beginning, the pure and simple institutions of 
our country were tobe worked up into a corrupt 
moneyed Government. He gave the outline of 
this mischievous scheme of overshadowing the 
Constitution, from its inception in the first funding 
system, associated with a banking corporation, 
down t> the fatal explosion of the lasi. He de- 
picted the long struggle that has incessantly agi- 
tated the country from this cause, which, like a 
volcano in his bosom, has given birth to all the 
shocks it has felt from its infancy to this hour. 
He ‘portrayed the violent party rancor it bad en- 
gendered, andthe sad melancholy depravation of 
private morals, as well as of all the elevated 
feelings of patriotism, which had issued from this 
source. . 

In connection with this view, Mr. C. alluded 
to the proposition of Mr. Linn to dedicate the 
lands to the defence of the country, instead of 
surrendering it to increase the value of stocks 
(having no claims upon it) in the hands of the 
enemies of the country. He showed that naval 
preparation was the great means of reliance ‘in 
maintaining our rights against the only rival 
from which they have any thing to apprehend, 
and he showed that distribution operated by a 
double process, to weaken our naval arm. First, 
directly, by taking from it the means which it was 
proposed to appropriate particularly to foster and 
maintain it, and next, indirectly, by rendering the 
imposition of duties necessary, which, in imposing 
restrictions on commerce, diminished our commer- 
cial marine, and destroyed, in the cradle, the her- 
culean strength which was thence, in time of war, 
imparted to our navy. 

Mr. Catsoun, from the recently published 
documents derived from the inquiries of the Go- 
vernment, produced. some extraordinary facts to 
mark the effects of high duties on the tonnage and 
trade of the nation. He showed that, from 1824 
to 1830, which comprised the epoch of the high 
tariff, and the glorious days of the United States 
Bank, as they have been so repeatedly extolled, 
when domestic industry was so highly fostered by 
the one, and foreign commerce by the other, both 
our tonnage and trade had fallen off during the 
whole period, although the natural growth of the 
nation had necessarily greatly resisted the declen- 
sion produced by bad legislation. He then took 
the period of disaster, as it has been called by 
the Federal party—the epoch of the removal of 
the depesites, the pet bank system, and Sub-Trea- 
sury, and of thereduction of the tariff. The docu- 
ments showed that instead of falling off, our ton- 
nage had increased more than a third, and our ex- 
ports doubied. The documentary facts exhibited 
by Mr, CaLnoun, make it perfectly manifest that 
all the wailings about the ruin of the country, have 
sprung from the imaginings and falsification of hy- 
pocondriac Federatism. 

Mr. ARCHER replied at great lengthto Mr. 
Ca.noun, and without concluding yieldes to a mo- 
tion to go into Executive session, which was 
agreed to. : 

The Senate then went into Executive session, 

And afterwards adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Torspay, August 24, 1841. 

Mr. JONES ot Virginia, on leave granted for 
that purpose, offered certain resolutions adopted by 
a public meeting of the people of Goochland coun- 
ty, Virginia. 

Mr. JONES said that the preamble tc these reso- 
lutions asserted that, in the opinion of the meeting, 
a crisis had arisen which threatened the purity and 


safety of the institutions of the country, hy the re- 


‘storation of that Federal misrule which proposes 


the creation of a National Bank, the adjustment of 
-the tariff, with a view to the protection of domestic 
manufactures, the creation of a national debt, &e. 
to be enforced by the application of the gag law. 
They therefore resoived that the grant ota charter 
tor a National Bank by Congress is a palpable vio- 
lation of the Constitution, unwise, inexpedient, and 
dangerous to the liberties of the people; and that, 
should such ‘a charter be granted, they pledged 
themselves to use alt honorable means to procure 
its repeal as speedily as possible. That Congress 
has no power to impose a tariff for protection; that 
it possesses no constitutional authority over the 
subject of internal improvements within the States; 
that the creation of a loan for twelve millions of 
dollars was unnecessary and uncalled for by a wise 
administration of the finances; that Congress pos- 
sessed no power to distribute the proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands among the States, or any 
constitutional right to raise money from any source 
for distribution. In short, that the resolutions con- 
demned, in strong terms, nearly the whole batch 
of measures which had been introduced at the pre- 
sent extra session of Congress. 

As these resolutions had been printed by order 
of the Senate, and were now in the possession of 
mem pers, he would move that they be laid on the 
table. 

Mr. CARY presented resolutions adopted by 
one of the most respectable meetings of citizens of 
the town of Petersburg, at which the venerable pa- 
triot, Gen. Daniel C. Cutts presided, and Chas. 
Campbell, esq. acted as Secretary. 

Mr. C. availed himself of the occasion to ex- 
press his entire approbation of the sound constita- 
tional principles contained in these resolutions, and 
asked the House, and the whole country, to give 
them the most profound consideration; for, if they 
were “abstractions,” they were ‘he pure principles 
of liberty, of the Constitution, of the Union. 

He asked that the resolutions be read by the 
Clerk, laid on the table, and printed. 

Phe resolutions were laid upon the table, but 
the House refused to print them. 


Mr. COLES asked permission to present a me- 
morial. He stated that he was particularly de- 
sirous to present it upon the earliest oceasion, be- 
cause it came from constituents, the most of whom 
were politically opposed to him; and from its re- 
spectful manner towards Congress, it was entitled 
to every attention usually given to similar papers. 
The memorial which he held in his hand was 
signed by a number of merchants, manufacturers, 
and mechanics, of the town of Lynchburg, in the 
State of Virginia. The memorialists represent 
that silence on the part of the people generally, 
should not be consirued into acquiescence in the 
views of those interested in the passage of a bauk- 
rupt law; and that they view with alarm the ef- 
forts which have been made to create false impres- 
sions as to the opinions of the people on this sub- 
ject. ‘They remonstrate against the passage of any 
bankrupt law at this extra session, wh re sc much 
other business will prevent that deliberate exami- 
nation due to so important a subject. And they 
entreat Congress, at least, not to pass any bank- 
rupt law which shall have a retrospective opera- 
tion. : 

Mr. Cores said that, if ke had received it at 
an earlier date, he might have endeavored ‘to 0d- 
tain an opportunity to urge at some length the rea- 
sons which had induced his constituents almost 
unanimously to be opposed to a bankrupt law. 
Batt as the subject had passed from this House, all 
that it was proper for him now to do, was, to ask 
that the memorial be received and laid on the ta- 
ble. 

Mr. ADAMS said he had a few petitions in re- 
lation to slavery in the District of Columbia. He 
said, as every body was praying for a redress of 
grievances, he trusted that his correspondents’ pray- 
ers might be noticed. He also presented a petition 
from sundry citizens ct New Hampshire, to ex- 
tend ihe right of suffrage in the District of Colum- 
bia. Laid upoa the table. 


On leave given, memorials were presented by 


nips 


tke following gentiemen, 
referred: — aid ey 
Mr. W. W. IRWIN of Pennsylvania presented 
the memorial of John Graham ‘and divers’ other 
ciuzens of Butler, Armstrong, Venango, and Cla- 
rion countics, stating the inconvenience which’ they 
suffer for the want of a post office on the road lead- 
ing from Butler, ia Butler county, Pennsylvania, 
to Emlinton, in Venango county, in said State; and 
praying that the road between those two points 
eens Washington may be declared: a "post 
road. SP ae 
Memorial of Lewis Chambers and divers other 
citizens, citizens of said counties, to a similar ef- 


and were ‘approptiately 


fect. ; 

Memorial of Messrs. Carling, Robertson and Co. 
and others, manufacturers of ‘glass, in Alleghany 
county, in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
praying for the admission of soda ash and pipe 
clay tree of duty. Laid on the table. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland. : 

@n leave given, Mr. RODNEY offered the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be ‘directed to'com- 
municate to this House the several reports made by Lieut. 
Emory, of the Engineer Corps, in relation to the. situation 


and improvement of the harbor at Newcastle, on the river Dela. 
ware, 

Oa leave given- by Mr. McKAY offered the fol- 
lowsng resolution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the, Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is. 
hereby, directed to submit to this House at the Commericement 
of the’next session, an. estimate ofa sum of money which may 
be nenessary to defray the expenses of collecting the public re- 
venue, that an appropriation for the same may be made by 
Congress, i Hones ; 

On leave given, Mr. MOORE of- Louws- 
iana, offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted: ae 

Resalved, Thatthe Committee on the Post, Office and, Post 
Roads be instructed to inquire into the expediency of changing - 
the route between Natchez, Mississippi, and Harrisonburg, 


_ Louisiana, soas to runonce a week by Waterproof Landing 


and Sicily Island, and once a week by Flowery Mound and 
Trinity; and also of establishing a post route on the west 
side of the river Mississippi, in the State of Louisiana, trom 
Fort Adams to Lake Providence via Vidalia, Richmond, and 
Milliken’s Bend. d EA 

On leave given, Mr. COWEN offered the fol- | 
lowing resolution, which, giving rise to debate, was 


ordered to lie over: ee 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representa. 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the President of the United States be, and he hereby is, 
requested to cause such inquiries and examinations to be made 
ashe may deem expedient to enable Congress to ascertain the 
most favorable situation for the establishment of a western ar- 
mory in the Western and southwestern States, and communi: 
cate the Information collected by said inquiries and examina» 
tionsto Congress at the next session thereof, and that the sum 
of five thousand doilars be, and the same is hereby, appropria: ` 
ted to defray the expenses of such inquiries and examimations, 
to be paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap: 
propriated, 7 

Mr. BOARDMAN, from the Committee on Pab- . 
lie Buildings and Grounds, made the following re- 
port: Spa 
The Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, to whom 
was referred the petition of thestonecuters and other workmen 
on the public buiidings at Washington, praying an appropria- 
tion for the continuance ofsaid buildings, report: That, agreea- 
bly to order, they have had sad petiuon under consideration, | 
and are of opinion that the prayer thereof onght not to be grant- 
ci. The committee are satisfied that the peutioners are proper 
subjects of commiseration, but it is not ueemed advisable to 
grant them the relief asked, because the designs for the works > 
spoken of in the petition are not completed and approved, nor 
the material of which they are to be constructed determined on,’ 
nor is it probable they will be during the present session, the 
rules of preceeding of this House prohibiting the committe 
from entering upon the consideration of these subjects at pre- 
sent; because, if those designs and plans were perfected arid ap- 
proved, and the material determined on, the committee are de- 
cidedly of opinion that the construction should be made by con: 
tract, as rauch the best plar: which has been or can he devised 
for the construction of public buildings. Itiasures iheir com~ 
pletion at a much earlier period, and at a much less expendi- 
ture of the public treasure, The commitiee ask to ‘be dis 
charged from the further consideration of the petition. 


The report was laid on the table and ordered to 
be printed. f 

Mr. SAUNDERS, from the committee on the 
Judiciary, to whom had -been referred the joint re- 
solution from the Senate, providing for the distri- 
bution of the printed returns of the sixth census, 
reported the same with an amendment, (in. rela- 
tion to the numeer of copies;) which was concur- 
red in. ; 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed; 

And the bill, having been ordered to a third 
reading at this time, was read a third time and 


passed. 


Mr. BIDLACK suggested to the chairman of 


“the Committee on the Post Office ard Pot Roads 
[Mr.'Briccs] to move to go mto Commitice of the 


Bib «the bill makiog appropriations for the 
-Olice Department. He [Mr. Biptack] did 
feel exactly authorized to submit that motion ; 
9-he felt inclined so to do if the gentleman 

Obes A $ 

‘Ga motion of TILLINGHAST, the House re- 
Solved.itself into Commitee of the whole on the 
slate of the. Union, (Mr. Evererr of Vermont in 
“the chair.) 
cMr. TILLINGHAT moved that the committee 
,fake.up.the jcint resolution providing for the dis- 
tribution of the Digest of Patents. ; 
. Mr. BRIGGS moved that the committee take up 
i Imaking. appropriations {or ihe Pest Office 
-Pepartment. - 
Mr. GLLMER moved that the committee take up 
the bill providing for placing the Siatue of Wash- 
ington in the Rotundo of. the Capitol. 
; POST_OF FICE DEPARTMENT. , 
The motion of Mr. Beigas having prevailed, the 
committee: proceeded to the consideration of House 
vbi Nov 30, which is as follows: 
BILE to make appropriation for the Post Office Department. 
“SS Be it “enacted by the Senate and House of Represent: 
. tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
Hed, Fhar the sum of four hundred and ninety-seven thousand 
six hundred and fifty-seven dollars be, and the same is hereby, 
appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
„appropriated, to anable the Post Office Department to meet 
>sAWengagemcnts and pay its debts, to be accounted for in the 
j et prescribed in the second section of the “actlo change 
“the organization of tho Post Office Department, and to provide 
“more effectually for the settlement of the accounts thereof,” 
N passed July 2, 1836, 
“The bill having been read — 

. Mr. BRIGGS (from da'a before him, notin the 
possession of the Reporter) explained the condition 
sof the. Department, and the necessity, with refe- 
‘renee to it, of granting this appropriation, upwards 

“Vof'two hundred and sixty-seven thousand dollars 

f which had fallen du» prior to aad withia the 

-<quarter eriding March 31st, beyond any means in 
“thé power of the Department to meet the de- 
mand. 

This, Mr. B. believed, was the first time in the 
history of the Department when such an appro- 
-pristion had been called for, He did not know, 

“However, but that sueh a bill (to an amount not 
“heard by the Reporter) had been reported some 
syears.agzo. As a principle, he thought that the 
< Post Office Department should defray its own ex- 
~ penses, and shou'd not, as a matter of principle, 
odtew- money from the common Treasury. To 
“Charge the expenses of the Department upon the 
pgeneral Treasury would, he believed, be a dan- 

Rerous principle. But this was not proposed to be 
~i done, 

Fhe Department from time to lime, since its or- 
gan'zation, had paid into the common Treasury 
one million one hundred and three thouvand and 
sixty-three dojlars, without having drawn one cent 
from it; so that, at this time, the ‘Treasury of the 
United S'ates was actually indebted to the Post 
Office Department in that amount, a portion of 
‘which amount was now called for to relieve the 
Department, and enable it to meet its immediate 
“necessities, ‘ 

If any genileman had scruples as to voting for 
this bill on the ground that the principle was new, 
he could propese an amendment, either providing 
that. the Departmeat should account for this loan 
rout of itsown funds, or from the fends heretofore 

; paid over by it into the Treasury of the United 
States, out of its own receipts. 
“The facts which he had stated would be sufi- 
csent, he thought, to meet.any objections which 
might be urged. Yet even this appropriation he 
would not consent to make but for the Pressing na- 
ture of the case, and for the gross injustice done 
< to the ereditors of this Department. For these 
“reasons, Mr. B. sirengly urged the passage of the 
“bil 
© Mr. GILMER expressed his concurrence in the 
Views cf the gentleman from Masszchoseits, (Mr. 
Brisas.) That genileman had mate out a clear 
_. Case Of justice and necessity. The only scruple 
-which he (Mr. G.) supposed any gentleman could 
feel'in voting for the bill, was that which had been 
adverted to by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 


Bode. 


at 
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state of the Union, for thepurgoce | 
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namely, the prime ple of permitting or encouraging. 
the Pést Office Depariment to rely on the Treasury” 


Department for is support. That Department 
should sus‘ain itself; it appeared, however, it had 
not doneso. The debt for which this biH provided 


was due, and if these means were not appropriated, : 
the transmission of the mails in many parts of the 


country would be retarted, if not prevented. 


But with a-view to meet the objection which he 


bad suggested, he would offer the tollowing amend- 
ment, {to come ia after end of the bill.) . 
“Pro vided, That the money hereby appropriated shall be 
accounted for by the Post Office Department hereafter, wheri 
the condition ofits funds shal! permit, to be refunded into the 
Treasury, or deducted from any sums which the Post Office 
Department may heretofore have paid into the Treasury.” 


This, Mr. G. said, woud obviate any difficulty 
on this point. As to the naked justice of the pro- 
position, no man, he supposed, could deny it. 


Mr. RCOSEVELT did not rise, he said, to op- 
| pose the bill or the amendment, but to express his 


dissent from the doctrine incidentally laid down by 
the gentleman from Mazsachnsetis, [Mr. Bricas,] 
and concurred ia, ashe (Mr. R.) understood by 
the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. GILMER ] 
So ‘ar from believing that the Post Office De- 
partment ought never to draw on the National 
Treasury, but ought exclusively (as he believed 
had been urged) to sustain itself, he thought that 
its burdens onght, to some extent, to fall on the 
National Treasury, and that, in part at least, it 
ought not to sustain itself. The doctrine that the 
letter. writing part of the community ought to bear 
the whole burden was, he hoped, about to be ex- 
ploded. He hoped the day was soon to come 
when we should adopt the improvements which had 
lately been made in that country from which we 
derived some of our best institutions—improve- 
ments which, he contended, were founded in jus- 
tice and sound policy; he alluded to the reduction 
of the postage on priva’e correspondence. He be- 
lieve | that part of the burdens of the Post Office 
Department should be thrown upon the National 
Treasury. He hoped that we should soon see a 
change of cpinion on this subject. 

Mr. J. G. FLOYD addressed the chair, and com- 
menced by saying that the bill under consideration 
appropriated a fraction short of half a million of 
do`lars from the Treasury proper to the debts and 
liabilities of the Post Office Department. That, by 
the Constitution, it was Recessary that all bills of 
this nature shou'd originate in this House, and 
that it was according to the spirit of English as 
wellas American liberty, that the popular branch 
of the Legislature, composed of the more immedi- 
ate representa'ives of the people, should have a 
check upon the other depsrtmen's of the Govern- 
ment by being able to grant ot withhold supplies, 
He certainly had no reason toexpeet that this most 
salutary check, however jt might be necessary, 
would be in'erposed by the majority of this House— 
a House which, so far from being a barrier egainst 
Executive encroachment, he would say, if it were 
not proper by the rules that he should treat it with 
respect, had stultified itself at the very commence- 
ment of the session by adopting a rale that it 
would transact no business exeept such as was re- 
commended by the Exesutive himself. The con- 
duct of the majority should not, however, deter him 
from discharging his duty, and he should take this 
oceasion to inquirehow far the administration of the 
Post Ofice Departme it was worthy of being sus- 
tained under the prisent auspices; and, if the ma- 
nagement Cf the Department wax bad. and it could 
be reached by no other measure of refcrm, it would 
beibe duty of this House to refuse to vote it fur- 
ther means of doing ill. The honorable member 
from Massachusets, [Mr Briess.] who iatraduced 
this bil, bas informed the Honse that the Past OF 
fice Department has hitherto no only supported 
itself, bat bas pail thesum of onse million of dole 
Jars, ite surplus earniog: over and above its ex- 
penses, into the general fosd: and yet, at this 
time, when the business of the country has greatly 
increased, we have an application for half a mil- 
Hon to keep the Department from bankruptey, 
Mr. F. said he bad ne doubt that, had the late 
Pestmaster General-[Mr. Niles] been continued in 
office, that, by a judicious system. of curtailment of 
mail service for a Short pericd, all the expenses of 


the Department would Rave been paid from “its 


own receipts, without any such application as this, 


He believed the present Postmaster General td be 


incompetent to discharge properly the legitimate 


duties of his-station; and he turther believed that 
he had neglected those duties to attend to the po. 
litical operations of the office—that instead 
of applying himself to a Gareful’ management 
of. the finances of his office, he had devoted him. 
self to the wretched work of removals, of cutting 
off heads. Mr. F. did not doubt that for the latter 
branch of business hé was abundanily competent, 
for it was work, (to use the language of a Presi- 
dent of a Northern college, upon whom some 
tricx had been played) which not require a Mo- 
loch nor a Beelzebub, but rather some tittle, dirty, 
spitefal devil. Wot orly, said Mr. F, does the 
financial condition of the Department proclaim 
the incompetency of the incumbent, but the power 
of removal and appointment has been exercised in 
a manner disgraceful to the country, and so long 
as the duties of that office were discharged, or ra. - 
ther neg'ected, and its powers abused, as they 
how are, he wuld not vote a dollar for its support, 
If the President disapproved of the conduet of this 
member of his Cabinet, it is his duty to discharge 
him—-if he approves of it, then there is a still 
greater propriety in withholding this appropriation. 
There never was atime, said Mr, F. since he had 
known any thing of the action of this Government, 
when complaints of the ineflisiency of the mail 
service were as loud and frequent as at the pre- 
sent moment. It is so bad that even the particans 
of the Administration are open mouthed against 
il: and, as a single instance, he would read a 
short extract from the National Intelligencer of 
this morning, the official newspaper, in these 
words: 


“ Itis clear, from the condition of the Pest Office Depart- 
ment, that some radical reform is necessary before the service 
can be well managed by the Government and the Depart- 
ment.” 


What a commentary, Mr. F. continued, does the 
Postmaster Geveral furnish upon his own condtet. 
It is said that his removals have avéraged one hune 
dred and thirty a week since he has bees in office. 
And what reason is given for this cfficiai havoe, 
with which he has fed jat his party spite? Why, 
that the persons removed, differed politicaily from 
the Administration, And now that it turns out 
that the Postmaster General himself differs from 
the President upon what may be considered the life 
or death measure of his administration, do we 
find that high function?ry following the rule he has 
zpplied with so much rigor to others? Does he re- 
sign? Nay, verily; he ciuteze: his office still closer, 
even with a death erip. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL was surprised at the 
grounds taken against the bill. Here was an ad- 
mitted debt due to innocent third parties, and a 
gentleman objected to voting a dollar of it because 
he had objections to the present bead of the Post 
Office Department. Whose debt was i? How 
came it here? Whose was the responsibility 2 
Why this tirade against the Postmaster General 
because the Department had been left in debt by 
his predecessor? The debt exisied; the quesiion 
was whether it should be paid? It had beca incur- 
red by the Jate head of the Departmen’, not by the 
presen’; and because the creditors now asked for 
their money, were the friends of the Postmaster 
Generai to sit and hear him attacked and vilified 
when he had been but three or four mouths in of 
fice, because ke had had ta commence the discharge 
ef his duties witha heavy debt already upon hig 
hands? Bat the gendeman had let the House 
kaow his object; it was apparen! to every body: 
the gentleman’s object was to make a violent ate 
tack on the Postmaster General for eleciloneering 
purposes, and because he had removed from office 
some of the gentieman’s political friends. He de» 
nied that the Postmaster Gencrai bad removed 
officers but those who were rey, end who. 
had neglected their duties fo attend to electicneer« 
ing. Tre only just ground of complaint on. ibat 
subject was, that he had not removed more. 

The geatieman had referred to complaints of 
proscription, and had read to the Housea scrap of 
a newspaper: but Mr. S. could tell kim that, in 
Massachusetts, there were much, greater and loud- 
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er complaints that the Postmaster General bad re- 
duced the contracts and curtailed the routes te- 
cause of the impoverished condition of the Depari- 
ment. The gentleman had said that the Postmaster 
General had, removed postmasters frum office who 
did not d fèr as much from himself as he did from 
the President, and yet he’ held on to office witha 
death.grasp, and refused to resigna. What! had it 
come to this, that a public offizer, the head ofa 


. Department created by law, if he. differed on any | 


point from the Executive Head of the Republic, 
must either resign or be- turned out of office? 
Could there be a more perfect despoti:m imagined? 
Mr. S. rusted in God that we had not come to 
soch a pass as that: he hoped there were some little 
remains of liberty left to us. It was to be expected 
that differences of opision would exist on the part 
of those who, on every other point, might cordially 
approve and support the views of the Executive: 
and there was in fact the most perfeet harmony of 
general sentiment between the President, his Cabi- 
net, the two Houses of Congress, and the great 
majority of the American people. Yet the debts 
of the Government must not be paid because an 
executive officer did not choose to march out of 
office because of one point of difference of opinion 
between himself and the Presid nt! ` a 
Mr. CAVE JOHNEON said that he was op- 
posed to the passage of this bill—hat it introduced 
a new principle into the legislation of this House. 
He believed that there was not a solitary instance 
from the commencement of the Government, of 
supplying the Post Office with meass. from the 
pablic Treasury—it was designed to cup;ort ite'f, 
and that its expenditures should never be permit- 
ted to go beyondits income, This was a princi- 
ple from which he was unwilling to depart. If 
we once commenced furnishing the means from 
the public Treasury, there would be no limit, no 
restriction upon its expendiigre—'bat Department 
had never had connection with the Treasury until 
a few years past, and iben merely for the proper 
adjustment and supervicionef its accounts. This 
he thougat was right. There was no reason why 
the great mass of the community should be taxed 
to. support that eslablishmen!, which operated 
mainly for the benefit of newspaper readers and letter 
writers, and those who enjoyed its advantages 
should pay the expenses. Hence it was. that the 
esiablishment had always been sustained by a tax 
on letiers and newsprpers, and no demand ever 
made on the Treasury. The Department hal 
often before been emb:rrassed. He recol- 
lected one other occasion agen which apali- 
cation had. been made to this House for relief, 
and for the reasons suggested, it had been prompt- 
ly rejected. This preposition seemed to him. in ac- 
cordance with the ether measures of the Whig par- 
ty dozing this session, ‘Phe poblic Treasury was 
to be made and kept emoty to justify gent’emen in 
giving us another h; hence it was, 
that the revenues ari ublie lands kad 
been taken from the “ given away. 
sf ininishiog the 
publie Treasu- 
; it would go on, 


è means for ine Post Ofic 
ry, and it would not stop b 
year after, unul the whole es shment would be 
ihrown epon the Preasury, This, with other ad- 
ditional burdens already threwa upon it, and the 
loss of the revenue from public le word pro- 
duce the necesriiy of anoihes oppressive tariff, 
which he had no doubt many men on this 
floor desired. Heretofore, department 
became embarrass 
appealing to Congress, and 
Treasury, the uniform coarse 
relief desired by a pioper 
penditures of the D pari 
pendiure wilhia the income. Sach shouid now 
be the case. An exease is now made for resorting 
to the public Treasury, that these embarrassments 
ofthe Department were produced daring the last 
Administration, enker by the neglect or misma- 
navementofthe predecessor cfthe present Post- 
master General, 

He regretted to see aa evident inclination on the 
part of the Secretaries to justify or excuse many 
of ihe measures of the present session by casting 
reproach upon the last Administration. Pae Be- 


ving relief from the 
nad been, to get the 
curtailment of the ex 
nt-—by keeping the ex- 


ed from any canse, instead of . 


cretary ofthe- Treasury, by aù ingenious ‘and art- 
ful statement ofthe accounts in his. financial 1e- 
pert; had made an impression upon the public 
mind—he would not say that the Secretary had de- 
signed to do so—that the Government was. more 
than thirty millions in debt, and the Whig press 
had proclaimed it from cne end of the country to 


- the other. Every man upon this floor knew now 


how utterly false this impression was; and of the 
twelve millions which Congress had authoria'd 


: him to borrow, much the larger proportion of it was 


designed for other purposes than the payment of 
the outstanding debts. 

(Here Mr. J. was called to order for irrelevancy, 
and, after some conversation, proceeded.) 

He had as little faith in the financial state- 
ments of the Postmaster General as he hid in that 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. From ihe best 
examination he could give the subject, he had no 
doubt, if the late Postmaster General had been con- 
tinued in office, we should never have heard an ap- 
p ization to this House for the relief of the Depart- 
ment, and that any embarrassments under which it 
labored would have been discharzed from its own 
resources. 

{Here several voices were heard mentioning the 
name of Amos Kendall in derision.] 

Mr. J. said: Yes, if Mr. Kendall bad the ma- 
nagement of the Department, he had no question 
the income of the Department wou!d soon be made 
equal to its expenditure-; and he took this occasion 
to say, in justice to him, that he had Jong known 
him as a public officer, and that he believed no 
officer in the Government had managed any de- 
partment with more fidelity, integrity, and talents, 
than he had done; that he beliewrd the Post Office 
Department had never been better managed than 
by hive. Gentlemen might, if they chose, com- 
pare the present Postmaster General with him, and 
he would venture to say that he never was and 
never could be made the equal of Mr. Kendall in 
that Department. 

Mr. J. said that he supposed the present Post- 
master General had been too much cecupied in the 
management of the political machinery of the De- 
partment, to bestow much attention to its finances. 
We hear every day, from every quarter, of his 
proscriptions. The best men in the country were 
driven from public office to make room for noisy 
partisans; and he believed for no better reason than 
that their politics did not suit his taste. In the 
other branch of the Legislature, the number had 
been estimated at 139 per week. He knew not 
tte number. Szortly after the commencement of 
the session, he endeavored toa certain by a call on 
the Vepartmacn'—by accident he had got his reso- 
lution tbrough this TZouse—tt had been answered 
and ordered to be printed near twenty days age— 
it weut in due time to the printer—there i! now re- 
mains,.and he presumed we shou'd not receive it 
until this bill was finally acted on. The Bank bill 
had been presented to the House en Friday eve- 
ning—a larger dosament, he presumed, thaa the 
arewer to his resolotion—hat was primed end 
laid on oer tables on thë next morning. That was 
a favorite measure on cne-side of the House, 
whilst the o'her bad as well be kept back. So it 
was with the document containing the iims of ex- 
pendi‘ure of General Harrison’s funeral; a most 
extraordinary document; and it was not strange 
that gentlemen of the majority seemed desirous to 
avoid its publication; it would tell b: fore the people 
of the country, and might make quie as much 
noise as the false stores pat in circulation about 
the gold spoons and fine furniture ia the honse of 
the President. 

Tue proscriptions for opinion’s sake, which had 


been going on in this Department, he considered 


disgraceful to the cowniry. He wou'd mention one 
instance, because ithad occurred in his own dis- 
trict—a district he had represented for ten years— 
and during the time, when the Whigs clamored 
most loudly against the proscription of General 
Jackson, in his dis rict there had been nothing like 
it. A majority of the offices were ali the time fili- 
ed with Whigs, after the division of parties in his 
State, and most of them oppeinted upon his recom- 
mendation. During the time, one of the post- 
masters, (at Springfield) bad taken an unusually 


active part in the elections, and particularly against, 
himse f; had followed bim‘ifrom: place to- place,: 


“whilst in his county, had given’ a-certifivate 


him; which was false, and proven to-befalsex: fe 
forborne as long as possible recomurénding arisete~ 
moval, until urged earnestly by-his:polithab friends; 
as an act of justice to them, many Of apbou: had 
lost all confidence in the Honest-mantgementpf 
the office; so much'so; that: some oftheñt sagin- 
ally did much of their correspondence sehteteh 
other offices than the one’ in«theiraiwn.viftage, 
fo avoid their. letters passing throtigh:+yis Amide, 
He recommended his removal, and. it waski¢he— 
the office was given tò one ‘of his:pohticalefribads, 
who beld itnear a year.and resigned. Capt: Fortuhe 
was recommended and appdinted—=a man-ofwnex- 
ceptionable character—quiet and unobstrasive:in 
his manners—never, so far as he knew,’ engaging 
in electioncering or taking part in‘elections, farter 
than exercising the right of -voting;/and:heybad 
been recently informed, had-usualy:-veted rhe 

Whig ticket uutil the Jast Presidential.-etesejen, 

when he declined voting on either siden: Bherpre- 

sent Postmaster General found this man-4émefiiee, 

discharging the duties faithfully and: honeetlygand 

so far as be knew to the satisfac'ion of everybody; - 


but political excitement: wás üp; hP -sfiice 
was needed to pay. this active certifying 


partisan, who bad been dismissed for hid improper 
interference in elections: hough he had: béemre- 
moved upon a petition numerously isignedyigetiop 
in the midst of great political excitement, yet 
believed there was no charge made againsthinn— 
no intimation that the-duties of the dffice--hadwot 
been faithfully and honestly performed; ant-E:am 
sure no such charge could have been-made with 
truth, There was no ground for hisiremoval— 
not the slightest pretext—unless: it) was ahéne:to 
gratify the malignant feelings of bitter partishns, 
or to reward this certifying Whig <clettienerer 
with the spoils of cflice. Possibly, sir, -ther-Bost- 
master General might have had ‘another motite. 
He might have been informed, as Mr. Jihad te- 
cently been, that this restored deputy: postmaster, 
whilst formerly in office, had sent in the mailihags, 
and of course: free of postage, céonskins tosome 
of the constituents of the honorable membér from 
Kentucky, [Mr. Unpzrwoop }'. The devotion sof 
the Postmaster General and his friends: to-thisi¢pe- 
cies of animal during the last Presidential contest, 
may have warmed his heart toward this applicant 
for restoration, Mr. J. said he mentioned thisin- 
stance of unjastifiable proscription, (and he had.no 
doubt handreds:of others equally as'bad haditalten 
place,) merely to show the course of thingsin ahat 
dapariment under its new administration. df the 
Postmaster General had bestowed as mich time 
and attention to the financ'al affairs of the Depart 
ment as he bad given to the decapitation of. honest 
Democratic postmasters, and: rewarding. greedy 
office hunters, we should not’ now have bei: catled 
on for half a million of dollars: to: meet the:ioen- 
tracts of the Department. I ‘concur; sin,.éntitely 
with the member from New York, (Mr. Fue¥p,| 
that he is wh Hy incompetent to the daties of: that 
office, unless itis to be made a mere political: ma- 
chine forthe management of elections. n 

Mr J. said he should net now set the firsti ex- 
ample of supplying the Post Office from the public 
Treasury, ror should he vote any relief to tae’De- 

artment, until a farther examination washed: into 


‘the condition ef the Department, and itsfinatices 


better understood, or untl the Postmaster: General 
had leisure from his political duties’ to'give us a 
more satisfactory account of them. ree. 
After seme remarks from Mr. TILLINGHAST 
in -upport of the bill— AE He 
Mr. CLIFFORD observed that as he. should 
vote against this bill im every shape and? form 
at this sesion of Congress, he would saya few 
words in explanation of his reasons forso doing. 
He wished it to be borne in mind, that’this Admi- 
nistration came into power on the Aih of March 
last, unzcquainted with. the: business ‘of this De- 
partment, embracing a greater variety of. subject 
than any other Department of the Government. 
Waiving the question whether the head of the Depart- 
ment was compet-nt or incompetent, he was con- 
fident that there was not a man in Christendom, 
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Mr. STANLY called Mr. B. to order. wE 


who is:eapable in- so short a time of ferming. an 
opinion: whether the means of ihe Department 
were sufficient'to. cary on its operations. Add to 
this the fact, hat this Department had never been 
thrown on the general Treasury, from the beginning 
of the Government till this day, and. it would be 
sufficient to induce him to pause before he voted for 
the:bill. -He believed that ‘upon. no jest conside- 
rations were they in a condition to take this leap in 
the dark;for no other reason, as far ashe could under- 
stand; than to'plunder the Treasury for the purpcse 
ofburdening the people with a load of debtat the nex: 
session-of Congress. Whether the Postmaster Ge- 
neral had turned his attention more to the decapi- 
tation of his political opponents whom he found in 
office, than to the dunes of his Department, he 
could -not say; but, said he, itis cur duty to ascere 
tain to a certainty whet the embarrassments of the 
Department are, and whether it cannot relieve it- 
self from them by a prudent management of its own 
resources, before we exhaust the common Treasu- 
ry by-this large appropriation. Mr. ©. here ex- 
amined.and commente:! on the statement furnished 
by.the Post Office Department, and contended that 
no-sort of confidence could be placedia it. He 
disclaimed the imputation made by the gentleman 
from. Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] that he was 
going to stop the wheeis of the Government, be- 
cause he had no confidence in the heads of the De- 
partments. There was another reason why the 
Postmaster General could not have properly inves- 
tigated this subject. It has been said that he has 
removed from office about one hundred and twenty 
persons per week. He did not make the charge 
that this was true, for he was sorry that he had not 
authentic information on the subject, in copse- 
quence of the Printer’s not having returned the do- 
‘cument containing that information, which the 
‘House, nearly three weeks ago, ordered to be print. 
ed; butif the Postmaster General had attended to that 
duty, there was very good reason to believe that he 
could not well bave attended to any thing else. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts justified the proscrip- 
tions that had been made, and regretted that there 
were not more of them. He remembered that the 
"Whig newspaper of bis towa, in an article on this 
subject, excused the Postmaster Generel for not 
proceeding faster with the work of proscription, by 
showing what a number of cases he had to attend 
to, and how impossible it was forhim to get through 
with them as fast as the expectants required, beg- 
ging them to be patient, as the removals would all 
be made in good time. All this was done by a 
party: which professed, before the elections, to pro- 
seribe proscription; which denounced the Demo- 
cratic party as a proscriptive party, and promised, 
if they succeeded, that no man should be removed 
trom office for opinion’s sake. According to the 
doctrine of the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
[Mr, Satronsraty,] if the head of a Department 
differs with the President on the’ most important 
political questions, it is tyrannical and unjust to 
remove him. from office; but if a clerk in one of 
the Departments differs in opinion with the head of 
it, it is right and fair to remove him. In the gen- 
Ueman’s opinion, the work of proseriptioa does 
not go on fastenough. But go on, gentlemen; I 
don’t complain of proscription. All I complain 
of is, the hypocrisy which professed to be opposed 
to proscription before the elections, and practises it 
to the fullest extent since. 


With regard to the embarrassments of the ser- 
vice, one way of getting over them would be to 


Jessen the transportation. Ido not know whether 
‘ the Postinaster General has resorted to this mode 
of relief or noi; but it is probable he has not. I 
- understand he has discontinued the Sunday mail 
between New York and Boston; but whether that 
was done on the principle of economy or for the 
introduction of anotaer principle, which was once 
a subject of considerable controversy, and has re- 
ceived the reprobation of the people, | am not able 
tosay. The principle that the Post Omes should 
* sustain itself from its own resources, isa valaable 
one, that ought not to be departed from without 
the must imperious necessity and the mest indis- 
putable proof that the data on which tae applica- 
tion is founded are correct, 


Mr MORGAN made a few observations in sup- 
port of the bill and in reply to Mr. Fioyp. 

Mr. HOPKINS observed that he would not have 
said a word on the subject, if. he-had not been a 
member of the commiitee, and differing with a ma- 
jority of it in regard io the propriety of the present 
appropriation. . Under these circumstances, it 
would be necessary for him briefly to assign the 
feasons which induced him to vote against it. If 
an appropriation was to be made, he wonld prefer 
that it should be made in the manner suggested 
by his colleague, [Mr. Gitmen;] but he believed 
that no appropriation. was necessary. Ii had been 
the settled policy of the Government from its foun- 
dation to the present time to keep the expenditures 
of the Post Office Department within its receipts; 
and it had. sometimes occurred that there was an 
excess of expenditure over the receipts, when the 
expenditures were reduced; but on the other hand, 
when there happened to be an excess of revenue 
over the expenditures, it had been absorbed by in- 
creasing the transportation. In this way the De- 
partment got on very well, without calling on the 
Treasury for a doilar. The gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts said that the Department borrowed mo- 
ney under Mr. Barry’s administration, and that 
the Govemment had to appropriate eight bun- 
dred thousand dollars to pay the sum borrowed. 
Tais might he so; he would not pretend to con‘ra- 
dict it, but be believed the gentleman had been mis- 
informed. On the contrary, he believed that Mr. 
Kendall, who had been more persecuted by the 
Party now in the majority on that floor than any 
other man in the Democratic ranks, had, by his 
wise and prudent management of ihs Department, 
not only paid off the debtcreated under Me, Barry’s 
administration, buthad left it with a surplus on 
hand. Mr. H. atier passing the highest encori- 
ums on Mr. Kendall as a faithful and -efficient 
public officer, said he would invite that gentle- 
man’s persecutors lo examine the books of the De- 
partment, and to institute the severest scrutiny into 
his administration, satisfied that such a scrutiny 
would be snfficient io demonstrate the correctness 
of what he said. Under Mr. Kendall’s adminis- 
tration that Department would compare with any 
Department of the Government. He would not 
go into the subject ef proscription. believing it un- 
necessary to the present issue. He, however, con- 
curred with the gentleman from New York that the 
Executive ought to have around him his political 
friends—men who agree with him in opinicn—to 
aid him in the administration of the Government. 
He did not profess to know who were the Presi- 
dents friends, but this he would say, that if he 
will give us a Repebiican Government, as Mr, 
H. believed he wonld, he would stand up as 
the friend of John Tyler, if he was the only man 
in the country to do it. 
examination of the statements of. the Department, 
conciuding with expressing the belief that it could 
nave been carried on withont cailing upon the 
‘Vreasury fora dollar, if the Postmaster General 
had kept his eye on its receipts, and kept its ex- 
penditures within them. 

Sir, BOWNE, afier a few remarks, said, that he 
bad no faith in the head of this Department, and 
he would give to the commitiee some of the rea- 
sons why he had not. He ought to have said, in 
the beginning, that he congratniated his colleague, 
[Mr. Morcan,} his Federal colleague from the old 
Federal county of Cayuga, for having been safely 
delivered of a speech, without having Colonel 
Prentiss init. Fer once in three years his col- 
league had made a speech, which contained no 
spiteful allusions to his (Mr. B’) predecessor. His 
colleague said that the charges made by another of 
his colleagues [Mr, FLoyp] agaist the Postmaster 
General were rade and unjust. Nor, (said Mr. 
B.) who it that chsrges my colleague with rudeness 
and injustice? Why he who,a few days ago, 
orough: up the name of the gentl-man, not then 
present, and with the grossest indeliency referred 
to his private transaetions with which no one had 
any right to intermeddle. Yes, this was the con- 
duct of a_gentieman «ho now charges another with 
rudeness and injustice for exercising the undoubt- 
eirighe of seratinising the condact cf a publie 
officer. 


Mr. H. then went into an - 


Mr. ANDREWS trusted that the gentleman: 
would not bè permitted to proceed without ihe pers’. 
There was the rotando: - 
where gentlenven could go'to setile their quarrels. < 

Mr. BOWNE said, that when the Caa called: 
Wot till theni: 
Mr, STANLY said he never could bear to hear: 


mission of the House. 


him to order he would take his seat. 
braying. E 
Mr. BOWNE continued. 


to him certain epithets which belonged to the vocas 
balary of the alf-decency. party, they could curtail 
asingle remark he intended to offer, they would 
find themselves very much mistaken: Now, hè 
intended to proceed in order, and he was doing so 
when interrupted, for he was replying to the charge 
made by his colleage from Cayuga [Mr. Moraan] 
against his colleague from Utica {Mr. Fuoyp]. of 
rudeness and injusiice to the Postmaster General. 
He had good reasons why he would not appropri- 


atea single dollar beyond what was absolutely 


necessary to provide for the present imperious ne- 
cessities of the Department. The Postmaster Ge- 
neral, on his part, had grossly deceived the people. 
He went before them previous to the last election 
with the doctrines of economy, retrenchment, and 
reform continually in his mouth. He told the peos 
ple that proscription ‘hould be proscribed, while he 
complained of the last Administration asa pro- 


seriptive one. Like a eertain notable personage 


from ihe State represented by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. SALTONSTALL,] who spoke a 


few momen's ago,he charged the late Administration - 


with descending even solow as tide waiters in their 
removals; and what epithets were app'ied to them! 


ay, sir, such epithets as we have just learned from ` 


one of the all-decency party on this floor, “braying” 
and the like choice specimens of taste applied to 
members of this body. They told the people, give 
us but the power, and you shall have economy, re- 
trenchment and rerorm; there shall be no proserip- 
tion for opinion’s sake; no man shall be removed 


from office for the honest exercise of his opinions. . 


They made the people believe it, sir. They ob- 


tained the power they scught for; and what do we. 


now hear? The very moment they find them- 
selves snugly seated, they confess that all their 
charges of extravagance against the last Admi- 
nistration were unfounded. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] told you'the other day 
that there had been no extravagance on the part of 
the last Administration, and that there had not 
been a single dollar improperly expended by it. 

Mr. ADAMS denied that he had used any such 
language. ; 

Mr. BOWNE. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts might have intended to say what he says 
now; but he was very unfortunate in the terms he 
used to express his meaning. He is reported in the 
public journals as having made the admissions I 
quoted, and he never contradicted the report. But 
to return to the professions and practises of the 
present Administration, This party which so 
strongly reprobated proscription before the elec- 
tions, now practises it to the utmost extent. 

But the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. SaL- 
TONSTALL] now tells you that proscription does not 
go on fast enough; and my Federal colleague from 
Cayuga endorses the declaration. Now, here is 
Whig profession betere the elections, contrasted 
with Whig practises afterwards. Promises that 


fell in honeyed accents from their lips to the dear - 


people from the rostrum and the stump—pro- 
mises which they never meaut to perform, and 
which they now repudiate, ate broken in every par- 
ticular. Sir, do they believe the people to be fools? 
It would seem-so, for they handed them out rattles 
end toys, as you would to children, to delude them. 
The very titie of a bill had been framed to please 
and delude ike people they so grossly deceived 
last fall. But the gentleman from Massachusetts said 
that unworthy and incompetent men had been ree 
movet ta.give place to men more worthy. He 
would take issue with the gentleman on that sub- 
ject. He did not pretend to know what had taken 
place in Massachusetis, but he did. know. some- 
ihing about the proscriptions in his own State, and 
particalarly in his own conaty. He also knew 


It gentlemen sup. 
posed that by calling him to order, and applying ` 
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Something about the county of his colleague; and 
if it was the policy of the Government to remove 
none’but unworthy and incompetent men, how 
came it that a Whig. meeting was held in that 
county, in which his colleague [Mr Morcan} was 
. deaounced for procuring the appointment of an 
unworthy man, and declaring that. if he did 
not retrace bis. steps, they would leave the 
party. Ask the Whigs in my county whether 
ihe man removed from the post office in the vil- 
lage- where I live, was not competent and 
iäithful, and they will to a mana say 
that he was. This removal was not brought 
about by the people residing in the neighborhood, 
and doing business at the office, for the incumbent 
was not charged with interfering in elections; but 
upon inquiry at the Department, I found upon its 
files the application of Thurlow Weed to give the 
place to.one of his protegees. And what were the 
grounds, think you, on which the application was 
made? Why, the applicant wasa Whig Editor, 
who had been mulcted by a jury in heavy da- 
mages for a libel on a Democrat, aud this place 
was waoted to mend his broken fortunes. Mr. B. 
said that the gentlemen removed was a worthy and 
estimable man, and a faithful and efficient officer, 
who had rendered himself acceptable to both par- 
ties. Asto the man who had got his place, he 
would not say any thing bad of him, and if he 
could say any thing good of him, he would cheer- 
fully do so. Mr. B. alluded to another removal 
of the Posumasier General, and said that’ the only 
recommendaiion of the man who was put in the 
piace of the removed officer, was in these words— 
he remembered them well: “He is a steamboat in 
politics.” 

Mr. MORGAN asked if this appointment had 
been made. 

Mr. BOWNE. Yes, sir, ithas been made—in 
the county cf Montgomery and Siate of New York. 
Now, sir, it seems that, so far from inquiring 
whether the incumbent has interfered in elections, 
it is only necessary to prove that the applicant is a 
“steamboat in politics,” and can do good political 
service. So far as his knowledge extended, the 
men appointed in place of those who had been 
turned out, were among the most noisy, brawling 
bar-room politicians in the country. 

After some further remarks from Mr. B. 

Mr. BRIGGS made some further observations 
in support of the biil, 

Mr. REYNOLDS said he did not deem it neces- 
sary to say much about the ins or the ouls made by 
the Postmaster General, as he thought his own 
head would soon be taken off. ‘There are strong 
reasons, and equally strong indications, that Pre- 
sident Tyler will not need much longer the present 
Cabinet thatsurroundhim. They were not his selec- 
tions, and, as théy do not agree with him in poli- 
tics, the necessary result is, that they must be dis- 
missed. He knew these things only by common ru- 
mor, and by the reasonableness of the thing itself. 
He pretended to no Cabinet secrets. He knew 
none, and was glad of it. 

President . Tyler, in his late veio mescage, has 
crossed the Rubicon, asd has thereby declared war 
against the most leading and most important mea- 
sure of the Cabinet and a portion of the Whig 
patty. He bas come out before the people in op- 
position to a United States Bank, which is in di- 
rect accordance with his whole life. He bas no- 
bly dared to do his duty in defianre of Whig 
threats and Whig denunciations. 

His cours? shows that he is a lineal descendant 
of the great and glorious State that gave him birth. 
The doctrines taught by the great apostle of free 
Government, Thomas Jefferson, and compatriots, 
are so sirongly engraved on his beart that no 
length of time or change of circumstance can 
eradicate them. He is fixed and irrevocable in 
his opposition to a National Bask; yet i: is equally 
weil known that the Cabinet now around him are 
as permanent and as fixed as he is, in their opinions 
thata National Bank is proper, and indispensa- 
bly necessary for the well being of the Govern- 
ment. These statements are notoriously true. 
The records and public ducuments prove it. This 
being the ease, “a house divided against itself can- 
not stand.” It is a necessary result that this 


a 


Cabinet must receive their dismissal; and the 
sooner the better, for both the nation and President 
Tyler. The good of the people, and the harmonie 
ous. transaction of public business, require the 
dissolution of the -Cabinet. It is also due to 
the President himself that his politiéal friends 
should be called around him, so that he and the 
nation may be benefited by their friendly and con- 
genia! counsels, 

On other great and leading measures, he and the 
Cabinet cannot agree. The President is opposed 
to proscription for opinion’s sake; while the Ca- 
binet not only profess. the principles of proscrip., 
tion, but practice it on the Democratic party with 
a vengeance unequalled in any monarchy in Eu- 
rofe. 

The opinions of old Virginia, in opposition 
to proscription,{which have been instilled into the 
mind of the President from his infancy to the pre- 
sent time, will govern him through life. Thus it 
is again evident that he and the Cabinet disagree 
in such manner, thata dissolution is inevitable, 
and must, sooner.or later, take place. The sooner 
the better, for Mr. Tyler and the country. The 
Cabinet is a mull stone around bis neck. They 
must and will sink him, if permitted to remain in 
their present situation. 

Mr. R said he was not opposed to persons filling 
offices who entertained the same sentiments and 
opinions which govern the Administration. He 
deemed it right and proper. ‘The same sentiments 
on great national measures onght to prevail 
amongst all the. officers of Government, who are 
charged by the people with carrying out the same 
measures. But he is utterly opposed to the pro- 
mises and pledges on one side, and the practices 
on the other. 

kt isa fact known and recognised by all man- 
kind, from one end of the continent to the other, 
that the Whig orators and the Whig presses de- 
nounced proscription for opinion’s sake, with all 
the severiltyiwhich talents and the English language 
could present. They condemned the Van Buren 
Administration for the policy, and pledged them- 
selves to the contrary course. These pledges- and 
promises were given before assembled multitudes. 
They were uttered in such solemn and serious 
manner, and on so many occasions, that the people 
were constrained to believe them. These declara- 
tions had almost the solemnity and sanctity of an 
oath, which induced the people to. repose the uimost 
confidence in them. This was one main conside- 
ration which induced the people to support the 
Whig party at the ballot-boxes last fall. r 

The election being gaiaed, and the Postmaster 
General in office, what was the conduct of this 
officer? [vis stated that one hundred and thirty 
heads were chopped off a week. Did be observe 
the promises and pledges of the party? The work 
of destruction, and in direct opposition to their 
pledges, commenced almost as soon as the Post- 
master General got into the Department. In the 
town of Belleville, in which Mr. R. lives, he said, 
the work in Illinois commenced. An upright and 
honest postmaster was dismissed, and one appoint- 
ed to the office that the people did not desire. The 
opinions of the people were not at all consulted, or 
these changes would not have taxen place.— 
Taoughout the District he represents in Congress, 
the heads of postmasters fall of like leaves from 
the trees in ihe fall. Almost all for opinion’s 
sake. 

The resolution before the committee provides 
for giving money to ihe Postmaster General for 
certain purposes; so that the cbaracter and conduet 
of that officer are legitimate matters of discussion. 
If he is incompetent, or if ke acis in such manner 
as the people should not trust him, it would be im- 
proper to pass the resolution, At all events, the 
official acts of all public officers are the fit and le- 
giumate objects of exaraination by the people, 

Mr. DAWSON of Georgia deprecated the intro- 
duction of party speeches and of party feeling on a 
subject like that before the committee, in which was 
involved a question of right, of justice, and of hu- 
manity. ktere were a great number of persons, 
coniractors employed by the Government, apply- 
ing to Congress to settle their claims, some of 
which were of long standing, and in consequence 


oftheir not being liquidated at an earlier day, they 
had suffered. great embarrassment and difficulty; 
He (Mr. D.) could say, for : himself; that never 
since he had had a. seat upon that floor had he sufe 
fered his feelings to be enlisted in party quarrels ` 
when there was a question before the House of this 
character, not in any way connected with: polities, 
but having reference only to a question. of. right. 
and justice. This was a. question to which the até 


‘tention of Congress had heen. called by the Presi- 


dent of the United Siates, in his opening message 
at.the present extra session. . He says: x 
“The Postmaster General has presented to., me.some. facts 
connected with the financial condition ofthe Department which. 
are deemed worthy the attention of Congress. By the accam- 
panying report of that officer, it appears that the existing lä- 
bilities of that Department beyond the means of payment-at 
its command cannot be less than five hundred thousand dol- 
Jars.” 3 ee 


And the next testimony we had on this subjec 
was ina communication made by ‘the Auditor, 
who had been so highly complimented on the other 
side of this House as a most diligent and indus- 
trious man, and he showed that there was a bas 
lance of some hundred thousand dollars, due to cons 
tractors, being a debt. incurred during the last Ad- 
ministration, And how: did it happen? | Not bes 
cause that Administration had: managed badly. - 
Nobody on his side of the House had made such ` 
an allegation; but it would be recollected that three 
or four years ago there had been a post office:bill 
passed to.establish a number of new post. routes, 
and a great deal of money was required to pat them 
in operation. To such an extent had they been 
established for the last three or four years that, the 
chairman of the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads at the last session deemed it incompa- 
tible to report any bill to establish new post routes. 
And what had been the resul} Why, that all the 
rew sections of this country, including the Chero- 
kee country, almost one-third of the State of Geor- 
gia, had. been deprived of new routes. But. this 
necessity was forced upon the Post Office Depart- 
ment, because it had not funds to defray the ex- 
pense of opening them. This, then, was the cause of 
the debt being incur-ed. There was also another 
fact connected with this subject, and that was:that 
the sum of $1,100,000. over and above the expen- 
ses of the Post Office Department, had been placed 
in the Treasury of the United States, and there the 
money was now, which ought to be credited to the 
Post Office Department, together with the interest 
which had accrued thereon. 

But every body recollected what was the condi- 
tion of the Government—that it was greatly em- 
barrassed. That money could not be properly 
drawn, as legitimately belonging to that Depart- 
ment, and used, as it had been, for the purposes of 
the Government generally. It was to this fund 
they had a right to look in order to meet the claims 
of these contractors, no matier whether it existed 
or not. Hie called upon the liberality of Congress 
to do these worthy and indusirious men justice, 
He appealed to gentlemen around him to say 
whether the laws regulating the mail contractors 
were nol more severe than those placed on any 
other class of contractors. Mr. D. proceeded to 
relate some instances of the great hardships which 
the mail contractors in his Siate had undergone 
within the last few years, owing to the non-fulfil- 
ment by the Post Office Department of its contracts 
with them, in postponing, from time to time, the 
payment of sums due to them, whilst they relying, 
with confidence, upon being punctually paid. Ma- 
ny of them had their property levied upon, and 
were greatly distressed. These unforiunate men 
ought to be justly dealt with,and in the most 
prompt manner. it was due to the character of - 
this Government and of Congress that they should, 
by their acts «nd conduct, set a pattern to the 
world, of morality, honesty, and justice... And 
yet, strange to say, some gentlemen ‘said (no 
doubt from good motives) we ought not to pay 
these men what was justly: dne to them— 
that the Post Office Department must settle that 
matter. 

Afier some further remarks from Mr. D., 

Mr. McK AY, after a few remarks ,said that the 
question. was, what was the best mode of afford- 
ing to the Department the lelief which the com- 
mittee on the Post Office proposed by a direct ap- 
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iation of something like $500,000. He could 


not 
inthe history of the Government, since its organi. 
zation “in 1789, in’ which the proposition had béen 
Clrettly submitted tò throw. this Department on the 
Treasury. If gentlemen would look back they 
would not find a siùgle act of Congress iù which 
this bad been done: In the last war the Govern- 
ment looked to the Post Office Department as a 
sonrce’ of ‘revenue, “and the rates: of postage 
were increased’ to meet the’ expenses of 
the war. ‘It was not true therefore that 
the “Treasury was indebted over a million of 
dollars to the Post Office Department, as had been 
alleged; ‘for the Post Office Department was con- 
sidered as one of the ordinary sources of revenue 
till after the war, when the principle was esta- 
blished of allowing it all its own revenues, in or- 
der to increase the mail facilities. Since that time 
the policy has prevailed of making’ the revenues 
of the Department support its expenditures. Now, 
said Mr. M, you have authorized a loan of twelve 
millions of dollars to meet the demands on the 
Treasury; but was it contempiated by a single i21- 
dividual who voted for that loan, that this item of 
five hundred thousand dollars for the Post Office 
Department was to come out of iv? Suppose you 
make this appropriation, and take it out of the 
Treasury, wil it not require an additional loan to 
provide for it? 

Mr. M. asked if it would not be better to give 
direct authority to the Postmaster General to bor- 


row, on the part of the Department, under the di-` 
rection of the President of the United States, asum ` 


sufficient to meet its present necessitier. This was 
not the first time that the Department had bcen 
in a state óf embarrassment. Mr. Kendall found 
the Department, on going into it, deeply in debt, 
but by prudent management it was extricated from 
rits difficulties, and provided with ample means to 
‘carly On its operations. He could not sce that the 
Goverament preper was under ary obligations to 
‘pay these debts. These contractors cannot there~ 
fore complain. They knew that by long sel- 
tled usage, the Post Office was to be sup- 
ported on its own resources,. and that the 
debts contracted by it were contracted on its 
own faith only. He could not vote for this bill, 
“if it was to make the appropriation out of the com- 
mon Treasury, but if the amendment he was about 
to offer prevailed, he would vote for it. Mr. M. 
then offered an amendment, providing that the 
Postmaster General shon!d be authorized, under 
the direction of the President, to contract a loan, 
which was to be reimbursed ont of its fature re- 
sources, for the purpose of applying to its present 
necessities, 

Mr. M. sagers'ed another amendment, which 
he’ hopsd would prevail. By the get of 1825, 
postmasters are allowed two cents on every leurr 
or paper they deliver out. Now, in consequence 
of the increas? of the franking privilege, the cat 
rying of letters that pay no postage, and of printed 
documents, has inereased to such av enormous ex- 
tent, thar it hes impozed on the Department a tax 
of $250,000. He wished this to be amended. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Synth Carolina chserved 
that the true sources of the embarras:menis o? the 
Post Ofise Departments were, perhaps, correctly 
explained by the gentleman from Georgia, when 
he was first up, when he trared it to the bill’ that 
had been passed by Congress, creating a great 
number cf sew post offices, which do not pay their 
expenses, AS to (he conirov which had wi- 
sen In relation to the parti cuaractet of the ofj- 
eialcondue( of the Postmaster General, he cou'd 
not see thatithad any thing todo in relation te 
the subject. It was admitea that these debts of the 
Department are das, and he was di to vote 
for an appropriation to pay them. He weu'ddo this, 
because the debis were honestly due, ard because, 
if we do not, ibe people will be deprived of some of 
these mail facili ies so useful not only in individual 
happiness and c:mfort, but so important to the 

< pieservaiicn of our institutions, +e would not 
be willing to curtail the services of this Department. 
Our insti wions depended so much on the dissemi- 
nation of intelligence that he would add to rather 
‘than diminish it. He was opposed, therefore, tò 


seal 


vote for this, because it was the first instance - 


which bas ever agitated this country. 


an from Virginia, 
because the ‘proposition con‘ained in it that the 
Post ‘Office “should restore this $500,000 to the 
Treasury, would operate fike an incubus on it and 
curtail its usefulnesss After some further remarks, 
Mr. C: concluded by moving that the committee 
rise. — 

“The committee then rose, (for want- of a quo- 
run).and, at a little after 3 o'clock, ; 

The House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, August 25, 1841. 

Mr, STURGEON presented a petition cf citizens 
of Pittsburg praying forthe exemption from duty 
of articles which enter into the manufacture of 
glass; which was laid on the table. 

Mr. CALHOUN presented the proceedings and 
resolutions of a meeting of citizens of Petersburg, 
Virginia, protesting against a protective tariff, a 
National Bank, and approving of the Presiden.’s 
veto at this session; also against distribution, and 
expressing the hope that if the bill for this purpose 
were passed, the President would withhold his as- 
sent from said bill. The proceedings were, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Cars: un, laid on the table, and ordered’ 
to be printed. . 

Mr. TAPPAN moved to take up the resolution 
previously offered by him for the. adjournment of 
Congress on the 30th inst. and on this motion call- 
ed the yeas and nays. 

Ths motion was negatived: yeas 19, nays 22. 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON THE FISCAL 
CORPORATION. 

Mr. KING observed, thatin tie organization of 
committees by Congress, the practice had been 
heretofore invariable—the usage uniform. The 
first business, on the meeting of each House, after 
the selection of officers and organizing, was to 
appoint the various standing committees. In de- 
signating those to whom the various subjects to 
which it is proposed to call the attention of Con- 
gress shall be referred, the practice always has 
been to place a majority of the friends of the 
Administration on each committee. This is 
stricly correct, in order to insure a favora- 
ble consideration of the various measures 
which the Administration may prepose to 
submit to their examination and decision. A 
majorvy, however, of the friends of the Adminis- 
tration, is all that has heretofore been considered 
either necessary er proper to be placed on those 
commilttres; and in every instance a minority of 
each committee consists of members supposed to 
he adverse to the measures of the dominant party. 
The propriety of such an arrargem’ nt cannot fail 
to stnke the mind of every Senator. All mea- 
sures shonid be carefully examined; objections sug- 
gested; amendments proposed, and every propo- 
sition rendered as perfeet as practicable be- 
fare it is reported to the House for its action. 
This neither can, nor will, be controverted. Ia 
the whole of his (Mr. Kina’s) Congressional expe- 
ri nes, he did not know of a single instance in 
which this rule had been departed from, until now. 
But there hus been a departure from tbis usase, 
sanc ionet by justice and undeviating practice, 
which had given to it the force and obligation of 
lew; and he (Mr. Kine) felt it to be his duty to 
call the attention of the Senate to this most cbjec- 
tionable innovation. Yesterday a bill wax report- 
ed from the House of Representatives for the ehar- 
tering of a Fiscal Corporation. It was immediately 
aken wp, read twice on the same day, aad, cn the 
moon of the Renstor from Georgia, ordered 
to be referred to a select committee. This bill 
embraced a subject ef the grratest importance, one 
more dispured upon constitutional grounds, as well 
as upon the grounds of expediency, than any other 
“bis bill, of 
such vast importance, fraught with resulis of the 
grea'est magnitude, in which the whole country 
takes the liveliest interest, either for or against i's 
adoption, has been hurried through the other 
House ma few days, almost without discussion, 
and, as he, (Mr. K.) conceived, in violation of the 
principles of parliamentary law, following as it 
did, immediately on the heels of a similar bill, 
which had, most fortunately for the country, re- 


————— 
ceived the veto of the President, and ultimately 
rejected by the Senate, = , gS 

The parliamentary law, which has been a guide 
tothe action of Congress heretofore, forbids the 
introduction atthe same session of ary measure 
which has been rejected during that session. This 
has been disregarded. The rules of the Senate - 
forbade him to speak: of the action of the other 
House‘on this subject as ke could. wish.. Heres 
gretted that he was not at liberty to present thetr 
conduct plainly to the people, to show to the coun: 
try what it has to expect from the dòmi- 
nant party here, and what kind of measures 
may be expected from the mode of legisla- 
tion which has been adopted. The Fiscal Corpora- 
ation bill has, however, come to us, and he (Ms | 
Kina) andhis friends, much as they were op- 
posed to its introduction or passage, determined: to 
giveto it a fairand open opposition. No objec- 
tion was made to the motion of the Senator from 
Georgia to send it to a select committee, and that 
that committee shou!d be appointed by the presid» 
ing officer. The President of the Senate made the 
selection; bat, to his (Mr. K's) great surprise, on 
reading the names this morning in one ofthe 
public papers, he found they were all mem- 
bers of the dominan: party:. not one select- 
ed for this most important committee belongs 
to the minority in this body opposed tothe 
bill. Why was it, he (Mr. Kine) must be permit- 
ted io ask, that the presiding officer had deparied 
from a rule which, in all the fluctuations of party, 
and in the highest times of party excitement, had 
never before been departed froma? Did he think 
the minority had not an equal interest in pending 
measures with ether Senators, or that those we re- 
present are not as much entitled to have their rights 
and inierrsts protected and preserved as the consti- 
tuents of those favored Senators? No, sir; 
this he will not admit. Why, then, this 
marked and unnsval exclusion? Was it 
that the friends of this measure were 
unwilling that any of the minority should be pre- 
sent to hear taeir disagreements: and witness"the 
dilemmas and difficullies?. There must have .been 
a motive in thus departing from a course sanction» 
ed by time, and by every principle of propriety, 
It will be for the presiding officer to state what that 
motive was. Mr. Kina must be permitted to re- 
peat, the more to impress it on the minds of Sena- 
tors, that daring more than twenty years he had 
been in Congress, he had never knéwn im- 
portant committees to be appointedy either 
standing or select, in which some member 
of the then minority did not constitute 
a portion, until this most extraordinary selection 
of a committee, to report on this most important 
bil. Wroald itnot, (ssid Mr. Kiva,) have been 
prudent, as well as just, to bave given to the 
minority a fair. opportunity of ‘suggesting 
their objections in committee? The friends of 
the measure would then be apprised of those: ob- 
jections, and could prepare thems+tves “to meet 
them. He (Mr. Kine) had not risen to make a 
motion, but merely to present this exiraordinary 
proceeding to the view of the Senate, and leave’ 
it there; but, he believed, in jastice.to his friends, 
and to stamp this proceeding with condemna- 
ion, he would move that two ‘additional members 
be added to the committee. : 

The CHAIR stated that one member [Mr. 
ARCHER] bad been appointed on this commit- 
tee who had vo'ed against the Bank bill that had 
passed the two Houses this session. When the pre- 
sent billcame to the Senate yesterday, a motion 
was made to postpone it indefinitely, and iwen- 
ty-one members voted against it, thus express- 
ing their decided hostility to the measure. None 
of those had been appointed; and in this course 
he had been guided by a rule, from Jeffer- 
son’s Manual, which he read to the Senate, and 
which proviles thatin the appoiniment of com- 
mittees, for the consideration of eny measures, 
those who took exception to particular parts of 
such measures might be appointed, but none who 
speak entirely against the bill; for he who would 
entirely destroy the bill, would not. amend it; and 
that no man was to be employed as -2 member of 
any committee, on any measure, when he had- de- 


Clared himself against it; aod when any such 


member should be appointed, be ought to ask to be: 


excured fiom service. : 

Under this view she Chair had decided, inthe 
‘appontment of this committee, and the Senate 
would approve or disapprove that action. 

. Mr. BENTON. That is the Lex Parliamentaria 
of England from which you read, Mir. President, 
and is no part of our rules. It is English authori- 
‘ty~—very gocd in the British Parliament, but not 
valid in the American Senate. ‘It is not in our 
“rules—neither in the rules of the House nor in 


` thoss of the Senate; and is contrary to the practice ŢȚ 


of both Houses—their settled practice for fifty 
years.. From the beginning of our Government 
we have disregarded it, and followed a rule much 
more consonant to deceney and justiee, to pobiec 
satisfaction, and to the resnlts of fairJegis!ation, and 
that was, to commit our business to mixed com- 
mittees—committees consisting of friends and 
foes of the measure, and of both political par- 
tics—always taking care that the friends of the 
measure should be the majority; and, if it was a 
political question, that the political party in power 
should have the majority. This is. our practice; 
and a wise and good practice it’ is, containing all 
the good that there isin the British rule, avoiding 
ils harshness, and giving both sides a chance to 
perfect or to understand a measure. The nature 
of our Government—its harmonious and succes: 
ful action—requires both parties to have a hand in 
conductiog the public business, both in the eom- 
miitiees and the legislative halis; and this is the first 
session at which commitiee business, or legislative 
business, has been confined, or attempted to be 
confined, to one political party. The clause which 
you read, Mr. President, I have often read myself; 
not for the purpose ef sending a measure to a com. 
mittee of exclusive friends, but te prevent it from 
going to a commit ee of exclusive enemies—in fact 
to obtain for it a mixed commitiee—such as the 
Democracy has always given wien in power—such 
as it will again give when in power—and such as 
is due to fair, decent, satisfactory, and harmonious 
legislation. j . 
` "The Senator from Alabama {Mr. Kine] so long 
and so well acquainted with the rules and practice 
of the Senate, has welland justly objected to the 


one sided chxracter of this committee. It is an 
objection to it well taken; but it is also 
Open to another objection, that of being 


‘composed entirely of. the junisr members of 
the body. The whole five comm:tiee men thes 
appointed from the ranks of one party to take 
charge of this most important b.tI, are new mem- 
bers, and who, by the practice of the body, should 
be placed on the ċommittees of least importance— 
those which do rot require the greatesi experience 
and skill. The Senators as they come in, and that 
without any reg«rd to their age, talents, or charac- 
ter, are placed en the small committeer—those of 
Enrolied Bills--of Engrossed Bills—of Contin- 
gent Expenses, &c. &3. &e. The experienced Se- 
haters are charged with the weighty subjects of 
finance, foreign affairs, commerce, &e. &e. 
our committees that of Finance is the mest im- 
periant, Itstands at the head of the list, and is 
charged with the gravest subjects, and is always 
composed of experienced Senarors, and tbose who 
have shown an aptitude aud capacity for the iu- 
tiicate and weighty matters with which they are io 
be charged. To this committee bas always, before 
this session, gone the Bank question: now that 
committee, on whieh the Democracy has one mem- 
ber, end only ene, but one who is too much for 
many, [Mr. Woonnory,] is supersede by a spe- 
cial coumistes; and ihat special committee eons 

af the five Janior, one sided members, which sub- 
it 


jects to our animadversicn, Doubtless 
that comm‘tee are very competent to the 
great work which is commited to them. Ie 


‘ceplicn is taken. to their skill, capacity, 
y, aud eminent fitness in every way, so far 
as they are indivicua'ly and personally concerned, 
for discharging the bign duty to which they are 
called to the excins:on otal the old Senators. Bat 
that is not the thing.. We have-rules to go by, and 
proyrieties to be consulted, avd decencies to be 
observed; and these rules, these proprieties, and 


Oval” 
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these décencies, 


naté, and to be advanced gradually afterwards to thé 
head of those which are most important. I donot go 
for juniors being put over the heads of seniors, either 
n civil or military affairs. I am no friend ‘to 
“overstaughing,” either in the Senate orin the ar- 
my. Ihave no notion of seeing Majors ‘put over 
Colonels, or cadets fresh fiom West Point shot 
ahead of veterans who have had the earth for a 
bed, and the heavens for a covering, for many long 
years; and, upon the same principle, I object to 
these five young Senators, who have just appeared 
among us, being advanced to the place which be- 
longs of righ. to the Sena‘ors who have been here 
many years. These are my objections to the com- 
mittee—all of one side, and~all juniors. They 
are emphatically of one side. I do not know 
exactly how many sides our politics have at pre- 
sent; but, it iscertian Democracy has no friend on 
this committee: it is pretty certain the President has 
none: andit is quite certain that the Pederalisis 
have all. J venture the a:sention that the Presi- 
dent has none; my assertion subject to be corrected 
by the developments of the ensuing fortnight. A 
fortnight will tell. In the mean time, I say, all 
things considered, there should have been one mem- 
ber upon it friendly to President Tyler—one at 
least for him—one for us—and three for them. 
With this we would have been content. Without 
this we are discontented; and that, not personally, 
bat for the sake of fair pley and the public good. 
T appeal to the publie to say, if the Democracy and 
the President have been served right in this busi- 
ness? Whether the country has been served right? 
Whether the bank party has not got an anvantage 
in this committee which helps jt, and hurts us? 
The Senator from Alabama, [Mr. Kine.] to 
whose attentive concern for the preservation of oar 
tul:s and orders, we are indsbed for tha motion 
he has jost made, and the notice he has taken of 
this committer, has told us that only in a single 
ease heretofore has a one-sided committee been ap- 
pointed, and that for a special reason ia relation to 
the District of Columbia. That Senator is very 
correct at all times; but he will net take it amiss if 
I shall suggest to him that he is in error now— 
that there has beeen one other occasion in 
which a one-sided committee was employed— 
and that ia a very important case—con- 
cerning no less a power than Mr. Biddle’s Bank, 
and even Mr. Biddle himself. I speak of the 
committee which was sent by this Senate to ex- 
amine the Bank of the United S:ates in the sum- 
mer of 1834, when charged with insolvency and 
eriminality by General Jackson—charges which 
time bave proved to be trve—and when the whole 
committee were of one party, and that party op- 
posed to General Jackson, and friendly to the 
Bank. And what became then of the rule of Bri- 
tish parliamentary Jaw, hich has just been read? 
Tt had no application 
cut ch every memb 


r of the committee; for not 
one of them was rable fo the inquiry, but 
the contrary; and th ended as all expecied, 
I mention thisas an instance ofa one-sided com. 
mittee, which. the Senatcr from Aleb has over- 
looked, and whieh Ces sto be particularly re- 
membered on this occ:sion, fora reas 
wiil mention before I resume my seat. 

Bat, to return to e of jusjors and 


exeiasives: what is it rey are charges? 
That m OF yreasures N 
the eves of measure for 

rantin? 


which the President is to be undor: 


(chauge its neme as you please) is still the 
thing ionat Bank te rule th 

plus and ta bind us 

great m eommitid s 
mittee, a new pame upea is cid acd 
brazen foreh ft bas a name as fone a 


ing, transfer. and dishursement of the public moneys, by 
means of a Fiscal Corporation of the United States ef 
„America. Heavens, whata name! ‘Poa long! too 
long! and fraudulent besides. It wiil never do. 


then, though it would have | 


a which I 


require the younger Senators to 4 
_ be employed: first in. the minor business of the Se- 


People cannot go through il that. “We misthare 
something shorer—some'hing that will dofoneveny 
day use. CORPOROSITY! ihat-wonld. bea.great 
abridgement; ‘but it is stili-too-long..It is fivesylla- 
bles, and people will not:go‘above-two syllables;.or 
three’ at most; and: often hang: atone; in names 
which have to be ineontinently: repeated: bey are 
all economical at that, let ihem-be-as: extravagant 
as they-may be in spending their money. 9 Epi 
will not spend their breath upon long names which 
have to- be repeated every day... They must have 
somethibg short and pointed; and, if you dont give 
it to them, they will make it for themselves... The 
defunct. Fiscal Bank was rapidly taking the titie. of 
fiscality; and, by alliteration, rascality; andit it 
had dived, would soon have’ becn:compendiously 
and emphatically designaied by sone:brief and sig- 
nificant tide. The Fiscal Corporation cannot expect 
to have betierJuck. It must: undergo the: fate of-all 
great men and of all great measures overburthened 
with titles--it- must: submit. to a short ‘name. 
Tacre is much virtue in a name; and: the. poets 
tell us there are many on whose ‘conception 
Phoobus never smiled, and at whose birth: no 
muse, or grace, was present. Ta that predicament 
would seem to be this intrusive corporosity, which 
we have. rece.ved from the other House, and sent 
to our young committee, and which has mutation 
of title without alteration oi subsianee,; and without 
accession ‘of etphony, or-addition of sense.:: Some 
say a name is nothing-—that arose by any other 
name would smell as sweet. So it will; anda thorn 
by any other name would stick. as deep: And so 
of these fiscals, whether to be called banks or cor- 
polations, They will still be the same thing—a 
thorn in our side--but a stort name they must 
have. This corporosity must retrench its extrava- 
gance of title. : 

Mr. WOODBURY said, call it the Botts Bank. 

Mr. BENTON. Very well; any thing, so it is 
short. I go for short names, and will give reasons 
forit. The people wili have short names, although 
they may spoil a fine one; and T will give you an 
instance. ‘There was a most beautiful young lady 
in New Orleans some years .ago, as: there.always 
has been, and sill are maoy such. She wasa 
Creole, that is to say, born in the country, ofparents 
from Europe. A gentleman who was building: a 
superb steamboat, tock it into his head to honor 
this young lady, by connecting her name- with his 
vessel; so he bestowed upon it the captivating de- 
signation of La Fetus Creouse. Th's fine name 
was painted in golden Setters on the sides of his 
vessel; and away she went, with three ‘hundred 
bore power, to Ken:ucky and Ohio. The ves- 
sel was beautiful, and the name was beauti- 
ful, and the lady was beantifel; but all the beauty 
on earth could not save the name from the catas® 
trophe to which all Jong titles: are: subjected. | It 
was immediately abbreviated, and, in the abbrevia- 
tion, sadly deteriorated. ‘At first, they called: her 
the bell—not the French belle, which signifies fine 
or beautiful—but the plain English beli, which, in 
the Holy Scriptures, was d: fined to be a tinkling 
cymbal, This was bad enough; but worse was 
evmiag. Jtso happens that the vernacular pro- 
nuveistion of creole, in the Kentucky waters, is 
ere-owl; so they began to call this beautiful boat 
the cre-ow!! butibings did net stop here. twas 


| too extravagant to employ two syllables when one 


wouid aaswer as well, and be so much more eco- 
nomiea's so the first hal? : f the name was dropped, 
and the last retaiued; and thus La Bekle Creole— 
he beautiful crcole—sailed up and down the. Mis- 
sissippi all her life by the mame, style, title, and 
feseription of, Pia Own! (Roars of laughing in 
1e Senate, with exclamations from several, that. it 
200d name for a bank—that there was an 
Ow!-Creek Bank in Oaie once, now dead and in- 


d 


| solvent, out, in its day, at good as the best)": 


Mr. B. continned. | do not kacw whether owl 
wilt do his child of long name, and wany fa 
thers; bat must have a bame, and must contie 
nae Uying ull we get dne, Let us kunt far and 
wide. Let us bave recourse to the most renowned 
Esop and his fables, and to that one of his fables 
which teaches. ushow.an old black cat succeeded 
inigetting at the rats again after having eaten up 
too many of them, and become too well known, 


ey 


880 

‘under her proper. form, to. catch any more. She 
‘rolled: herself over in a meal tub—converted her 
black skin into white—and walked forth among 
the: rats as a new and innocent animal that they 
had never seen before. All were charmed to see 
her! but a quick application of teeth and claws to 
the throats and bellies of.the rats let them see 
that it was their old acquaintance, the black cat; 
and that whitening the skin did not alter the in- 
stincts of the animal, nor blunt the points of its 
teeth and claws. The rats, after that, called her 
the meal-tub cat, and the mealy cat. May we not 
call this corporosity the meal-tub Bank? A cat-ish 
‘name would certainly svit it in one particular; for, 
üke a cat, it has many lives, and a cat, you know, 
-must be killed nine times before it will die; so say 
the traditions of the nursery; and of all histories 
the traditions of children are the most veracious. 
They teach us that cats have nine lives. So of 
.this Bank. It bas. been killed several times, but 
here it is stil], scratching, biting, and clawing. 
Jackson killed it in 1832; Tyler killed it last 
week. But this is only abeginning. Seven times 


more the Fates must cut the thread of its hydra. 


life before it will yield up the ghost. 

The meal tub! No insignificant, or vulgar name. 

It lives in history, and connects its fame with 

. kings and statesmen. We all know the Stuarts of 
England—an honest and bigoted: race in the be- 
ginning, but always unfortunate in the end. The 
second Charles was beset by plots and cabals. 
There were many attempts, or supposed attempts 
to kill him; many plots against him, and some 
very ridiculous; among the rest one which goes by 
` the name of the meal-tub plot; because the papers 
which discovered it were found in the meal-tub 
where the conspirato:s, or their enemies, had 
-bid them. Now, between that meal-tab plot 
-in England, and this corporosity conception in 
America, there may be a similitude, and a striking 
one (if you will pardon a pun) in this, that, where- 
as, each had killing for their object ! the English to 
kill a Kigg; the American to kill off a President! 
Ifso, I hope the American President may have 
as good luck as Charles the Second——I am sure he 
deserves better—-and escape all the machinations 
of ineal-tub, or carporacious conspirators, whether 
the design. be to kill him off, or to chain him to a 
bank. car. : 

Sir, I have given you a good deal of meal this 
morning; but you must take more yet. Ibis a 
fruitful theme, and may give us a good name be- 
fore we are done with it. I have a reminiscence, 
as the novel writers say, and L wii tell it, When 

- asmall boy, I went to school in a Scotch Irish neigh- 
borhood, and learnt many words and phrases 
which I have not met with since, but which were 
words of great pith and power; among the rest 
shake—poke.. (Mr. Arcner: I never heard that 
betore.) Mr. Benton: Bat you have heard of 
poke. You know the adage: do not buy a pig 
in the poke; that is to say, in the bag; fer poke sig- 
nifies bag, or wailet, and is a phrase much used 
inthe north of England, and among the Scotch 
Irish in America. A pig is carried to market ina 
poke, and if you buy it without taxing it out first, 
you may be “taken in.” Sv corn is carried toa 
mill ina poke, and when brought home, ground 
into mea!, the meal remains in the poke, in tte 

_ houses of poor families, until itis used up. When 


the bag is nearly empty, it is turned upside down, | 


. and shaken; and the meal that comes out is called 
the shake-poke, that is to say, the last shake of the 
bag. By aneasy and natural metaphor, this term 
is also applied to the last child that is bora in a 
family; especially if it is puny or a rickety concern. 
The lasi child, like the last meal, is called a shake. 
poke; and may we notcall this fiscalous corporation 
a shake poke also, and for the same reason? It is 
the lasi—ihe last at all eveats for the session! it is 
the last meal in their bag—their shake-puke ! and 
it is certainly a rickety concern, 

I-do not pretend to impose a rame upon this 
bantling: that is a privilege of paternity, or of 
sponsorship, and I stand in neither relation to this 
babe. Bat a name of brevily—of brevity and sig- 
nificance—it must have; and, if the fathers and 
. Sponsers do not bestow it, the people will: for a 
long name ts abhorred and eschewed in all countries. 
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Remember the fate of John Barebone, the canting © 


hypocrite in Cromwell’s ime. He bad a very‘good 
name,®John Barebone; but the knave composed a 


-long verse, like Scripture, to sanctify himself 
with it, and intituled himself. thus:—“ Praise 


God, Barebone, for if Christ had not died for 
you, you would be damned, Barebone.” `: Now, 
this was very sanctimonious; but it was too long— 
too much of a good thing—and so the people eut 
it all off but the last two words, and called the 
fellow “damned Barebone,” and nothing else but 
damned. Barebone, al! bis life after. So let this 
corporosity beware: it may get itself damned before 
it is done with us, and Tyler too. 

But, enough. Let us give over names, and talk 
about the news. -Have you heard the news, Mr. 
President? If not, I am but a poor hand to tell it 
to you; for I hear nothing but what I meet on the 
pavement as I walk backwards and forwards from 
the school-room of my children to the Senate 
Chamber of the United States. Ihear but little, 
but that I will give you. Itruns thus: Col. Dayton 
is out of the Bank! He is out! and you know how 
mach sorrow l expressed that a South Carolina 
gentleman had gone into it. Near three months 
ago, in my first speech here, I expressed that sor- 
row. He is gone! Biddle is in! not corporeally, 
for that would injure the corporation. But 
he is in, and Samuel Jaudon was here, and 
helped to write the charter of this Corporation 
Fiseality, and it is all a Biddle Bank concern!!! 
Look at the subscribers for the stock, that are to be: 
See section 1, line 10. Corporations! they are to 
subscribe! and the Biddle Bank, and its affiliations, 
are to take the whole. In plain English, we are 
rechartering the defunct United States Bank, mak- 
ing it worse than ever, and giving it a charter for 
nothing, which might be sold for five millions in 
open market. Thais is the news, sir! and here we 
allare, beset and beseiged by Biddle’s Bank! a 
thing too weak to paya dollar toa creditor; but 
sirong enough to imprison the Senate—to gag 
the House—to menace the President with expnl- 
sion from office—and to hold Congress together 


until it again takes the vote upon its imperious de- ` 


mand for a charter! 

And now, Mr. President, Ihave but one word 
more to say, and that isto comply with my promise 
to show the propriety of constituting this commit- 
tee, to whom we have commived this Fiscal Cor- 


| poration, on the same principles on which was 


constituted the Bank Examination Senatorial Com- 
mittee of 1834. Thn propriety is in this: Both 
institutions are the same. ‘They are both the same 
thing—Biddle Banks—nd both require the tender 
care of kindly friends! 

Mr. KING said the parliamentary Jaw as read 
by the President, had now been introduced into 
either House of Congres; but the practice had, as 
he had already stated, established a rule altogether 
different. Mr. Kiva said he had accomplished 
bis object; no Senator had aiiempted to jnstify 
the act; he would therefore withdraw his motion. 


Mr. WALKER did not rise to take exception to- 


the course cf the President in this matter, but to 
say that the role to which the Chair had referred 
had never been acted on in the Senate. He re- 
ferred to various instances of appointments of 
com miitees by the Senate, which were all adverse 
to this course; asd hoped the Chair would recon- 
sider the appointment. 

Mr. SMITH of indiana hoped the order cf the 
day would now be proceeded with. 

Mr. KING withdrew his motion. © 

The Distribution bill was then again taken up, 
and 

Mr. ARCHER took up his unfinished speech of 
yesierday, and spoke about half an hour in con- 
clusion. 

Mr. WOODBURY opposed the bill at leagth, 
as unconstitutional, inexpedient, and inconsistent 
in its cwn provisions. He answered various argu- 
ments that hed been made in favor of this bill, 
during the course of its discussion. He hoped 
that such a violation of the Constitution would 
hot pass here, and if it did, he trusted in God that 
there was another depariment in which it would 
be arrested; from the considerations laid down in 
the President’s message, this act was as much a 


violation-of the Constitution as the Bank charter 
was. ; 

‘Mr. TAPPAN then responded in a few words 
tothe imputation of Mr. ArcHeR onthe new 
States, suggesting that they. were inclined, and | 
would, at no distant day, seize the public lands, ~ 
and convert them to their own use, in defiance of 
right and the compacts under which they were 
held. Mr. T. said he was one of the earliest sèt- 
tlers of the Northwestern Territory—that no man, 
he believed, knew better than he. did the temper 
and modes of thinking among the Western peo- 
ple in regard to the questions touching the public 
domain; and he felt himself authorized to declare 
the statement of the Senator from Virginia. a 
calumny, although he did not believe it was meant 
as such by the Senator. The body of the people 
in the new States entertained no design of seiz- 
ing the public domain, in defiance of law and 
compacts. f d 

Mr. ARCHER explained, and as far as we 
could gather from his indistinctly heard expres. 
sions, he said his remarks were but an inference. 
from declarations made on the floor bya member 
representing one.of the new States. . 

Mr. SEVIER kaid that he su pposed the reference 
was made to his remarks a few days since. He 
repeated what he had said, and asserted that the 
refusal to permit the General Government’s officers 
to execute the laws in his State, would only follow 
from total violation of the compacts with States in 
regard. to such lands. He said that on the fulfil- 
ment of  xisting laws, made to carry out the com- 
pacts, thare would always be a hearty acquiescence, 
and the re sistance he spoke o he only supposed: in 
cases of flagrant and oppressive infraction of the 
rights of the new States, secured to them by all the 
sanctions ot the Constitution, as well as the com- 
pacts, some of which he alluded to. i 

Mr. Sevier then went at large into the policy 
of the present measures, and placed them in new 
and striking lights. ` 

Mr. WRIGHT said, Mr. President, if. I could 
look upon this medsure in a less serious aspect 
than that in which it has presented itself to me, in 
every stage of its progress, from its first introduc- 
tion into Congress, many years since, to the pre- 
sent moment, I should not attempt to detain the 
Senate now, at this late hour of. the day, at this 
protracted stage of the debate, and under the im» 
patient feeling before me, with a single remark. 
As it is, and viewing the bili as one of the most 
important which has ever met the final action of 


this body, while I must ask a few moments of the 


time of the Senate, I will promise not to trespass 
beyond the bounds of a reasonabie patience. 

I must, therefore, delend myself, at the com- 
mencement, by saying that I do not propose to 
touch a single ground, constitutional or otherwise, 
upon which this measure has been criginally at- 
tempted to be sustained. I consider all those 
grounds already taken from under it. Nota sin- 
gle vestige of the original distribution principle, as 
advocated here, whether as applicabie to the land 
revenue, or to a general surplus of revenue, re- 
mains to those who now press this policy. Yet 
it is pressed, and various great and leading 
positions, most intimately connected with it, are 
fwily admitted upon allsides of the House, and of 
the argument. These it. will be necessary for me 
to recall to the recollection of the Senate, before I 
proceed to the particular provisions ot the bill, 
which it is my main object to notice, though it will 
compel me toa repetition of what has again and 
again been said, in the course of the tedious ac- 
tion of ihe Senate upon this deeply interesting 
measure. 

First, then, it is admitted that there is now ne 
surplus revenue to distribute. That time has gone 
by, and now an empty Treasury stares us in the. 
face. To shut iis doors, we have already, during 
the present session, authorized -a loan, upon: the 
credit of the people, of twelve millions of dollars, 
and yet we are told, almost daily, by the honorable 
chairman of the Committee on Finance of this 
body, [Mr. Cray of Kentucky,} that a further loan 
is expected to be required betore this year. shall 
leave us; that before the month of December shall 
have passed away, the wants of the Treasury alone 


will compel us to resort again to the public credit 
for meansto defray the expenses of the Govern- 
ment. . Tere is certainly, then, no surplus’ for 
distribution to the States. ; 
_ Another udmission, equally material, is that eve- 
ry dollar taken from the ‘public Treasury by this 
bill, must be supplied, dollar for dollar, by new 
taxation, or further loans, to enable that Treasury 
to meet the calls upon it for the ordinary expenses 
of the Government. ‘Tais admission is proved 
by the fact, that the bill to impose the taxes isnow 
tefore us, and treading upon our heels, while we 
are voting this gratuity to the States. The advo- 

_ cates of that bil presz it upon us, and declare that 
it is intended to supply to the Treasury the money 
which’ this measure takes from it. Iam autho- 
nized, therefore, to make the declaration that the 
revenue, or tax bill, isarranged to meet this gratu- 
ity to the States, and that such is its design and ob- 
ject. i 

A still further admission is made, as proved by 
the recorded votes of the Senate, in the course of 
its action upon this. bill. This admission is that, 
in case of need, the money to make this distribu- 
tion is to be borrowed upon the credit of the people 
of the United States, and an addition to the exist- 
ing public debt-to be made to accomplish this ob- 
ject, equal to the amount of the sum to be distri- 
bated. ‘I refer to the repeated propositions offered 
to amend the bill so as to declare that the distribu- 
tion should not be made, when a resort to loans 
and an increase of the publie debt should be the 
necessary consequence, and to the recorded votes 
of the Senators, by which every such amendment 
has been rejected, as the highest proof of this ad- 
mission. 

These are but repetitions of remarks which have 
been repeatedly made in the course of the debate, 
but I prefer to put them in the distinct form here 
given. I have to add that most of the further 
points which I had proposed to myself to discuss, 
have been better presented by those who have pre- 
ceded me, and that I am thus relieved from ate- 
dious argument. 

Ibad intended tohave examined the financial 
policy of levying taxes to raise money for distri- 
bution, and to have shown that the least loss to the 
community must be the expense of collecting the tax, 
say from five to ten per cent. upon the money thus 
accumulated, but this point has been fally exa- 

. mined by the honorable Senator from South Caro- 
lina [MÉ. CaLHoun] on yesterday, and again, to- 
day, by the honorable Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, [Mr. Woopsury,] and I can add nothing to 
the views they have presented. 

There is a further aspect of the case in the same 
connection, however, which I believe they did not 
present, and which shows a further consequent less 
to the people generally, to follow from this mis- 
taken policy, as certain and perhaps much more 
extensive, though not as general, as tbat 
of the cost of collection of the tax: I refer 
to the influence of the protective duties which 
this distribution bill may make it necessary* 
that we should impose or continue. The 
statement of the proposition will be the proof of its 
soundness. If we raise a revenue by a duty upon 
an article of import, whic comes in competition 
with an article of domestic manufacture, the neces- 


sary consequence is, that ihe price ot the domestic | 


article in’ the market is raised to the price of the 
_ imported article, while the price of the latter must 
be regulated by the duty imposed upon it, that du- 
ty being a part of the cost in our market. This 
increase of the price of the domestic article to its 
consumer, in consequence of the duty upon the fo- 
reign competing imported article, is an entire loss 
to the community, as the excess of price goes into 
the pocket of the domestic manufacturer, and not 
into the public Treasury; and therefore, while it is 
taken from the pockets of the people, does not con- 
tribute to the distribation fund, or in any way aid 
the policy which causes it. To this extent, then, 
this bill must tax the country without any benefit 
to its own policy, and for the mere advantage of 
the manufacturing interests. Is this one of the-ob- 
jects of its friends, and one of the elements of its 
support? , : 
In the same connection is another tendency of 
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thig measure. The-distribation isto the States. in 
thei’ corporate capacities, and the avewed. object 
and great, purpose is to aid’and assist and streagth- 
en the sinking credit of the debtor States; to give 
them something to meet the claims for interest 
now making against them upon existing loans, 
something towards the payment of their debts al- 
ready contracted. This is proposed tobe done by 
the indirect application of the powers of this Go- 
vernment to impose taxes in the shape.of duties 
upon imports. . The honorable Senator from. Vir- 
ginia, (Mr. ARxcuxr] in his argument, has. discuss- 
ed the relative tendencies of the two modes of taxa- 
tion, the direct and indirect, and has told us with 
great confidence, that the indirect is far the cheap- 
est. of the two. It is far the most insidious, far 
the least palpable in its exactions and oppressions, 
far the least likely to incur the censure and con- 
demnation of a vigilant and jealous people; but 
that it is even the cheapest is yet to be shown to 
my satisfaction. That is the most dangerous, the 
most unequal, and the most unjust, and most espe- 
cially when applied to the existing State debts, is 
easily demonstrable. 

Upon what are thcse debts a charge now? 
Upon the taxable property of the State which: has 
contracted and owes them. Jf the Siate be left 
to pay them, the taxes to meet the payments 
must be levied upon that property, and it will ‘be 
made to pay the debts in just proportions, Then 
the man worth one hundred thousand dollars 
will pay one hundred times as much as the man 
worth but one thousand dollars. Taiz wiil be a 
jast measure of payment, especially so for the 
existing State debts. These debts have been con- 
tracted, almost without a solatary exception, to 
construct works of internal improvement, roads, 
canals, and railroads, within the indebted S'ates. 
The greatest benefit sought and expected from 
these works isthe increased value they give to the 
property, and especially to the sail of the State. 
That property, therefore, and especially that soil, 
with its enhanced value, are the peculiarly appro- 
priate objects for taxation to pay the expenses of 
these works, and the debts contracted for their con- 
struction. . In this way, and in this way only, can 
the proper connection between the burdens and 
benefits of tae internal improvement policy be pre- 
served, 

What classes of the citizens of a State are pecu- 
liarly and. permanently benefited by these works? 
Is it not the property holders, and most especially 
the owners of real estate?, And should not they be 
made to pay at least their proportion of the tax ac- 
cording to the increased value of their property, 
when taxes must be levied to pay for and sup- 
port the works? Of what benefit are the canals 
and railroads of a State to its day laborers 


_ who are without property? They may be calcu- 


lated to cheapen to such a man, to a very limited 
extent the necessaries of life, but the probabilities 
are that the wages of his labor will be made to 
conform to any influence of that sort, So as fo 
leave him exactly where he would have been with- 
out such improvements. Should he, then, be made 
to pay equally with the man of wealth, the ex- 
tensive planter and landholders towards the taxes 
which the construction of these works has ren- 
dered necessary? Let him pay according to his 
substance, his taxable property, and should he 
pay more? Will equality and justice take more 
feom him? Most certainly not. 

And yet ihe policy of this bill is to take more, 
much more, from him; to tax him equally with 
the man of wealth and the extensive owner of 
real estate, Its effect is to be to relieve the pro- 
perty of the State from the tax, and impose it, per 
capita, upon the citizens. Instead of levying it 
upon the lands and goods of the citizens at their 
fairly assessed values, it is to be entirely levied 
upon the necessaries of life, which the poor must 
consume equally with the rich; upon the tea and 
coffee and sugarand salt which are upon the ta- 
bles of all,and which, in this country, and under 
our institutions, should be permitted to remain 
upon the tables of all. What equality, what jus- 
tice, is there in such a measure of taxation for 
such an object? In thus levying taxes to pay 
for canals and railroads, which are to enhance 


tothe man of wealth -the value of -his possessions . 
while they wholly.-supersede. thé employment of; 


many classes of laborers?. Undar this -mode of. 
collecting the taxes to pay for these works, the man: 
worth his hundred thousand dollars may, nay, i 
thousands of instances will, be made: to. pay a 
less sum than the man worth-one thousand dollars, 
ay, than the max- not worth one cent of property. 
in the world, and whose hands are his only for- 
tané. Tne. poor have wives and children ai 
milies as well as the rich, and those wives. 


ae, 
and 


ysin. 


children. and families must be clothed and: fed, ° 


They, must. have tea, and coffee; and sugar, and. 
salt, and. they should have them, for the time has 
gone by, in this country, when these articles are. to. 
be talked about as luxuries. They ate among. our: 
necessaries of most universal consumption, and 
must and thould remain so; aud yet they are to be 
selected as the objects for taxation to raise money. 
to pay the debis of the States, contracted to: con- 
struct, works of internal improvement, designed: and. 
calculated only to benefit those who hold property. 
The taxing power of this Governmentis to be diverted 
from its legitimate exertise to raise Federal reve- 
nue, and is to be wielded for the sole and exclusive 
use and benefit of the States, and that, too, ina 
way to work this flagrant inequa'ity, aad injustice,. 
and cruelty; and all this is to be done to shield the 


-members of the State Legislatures from. the unpo- 


palarity of exercising the equitable taxing power of 
their respective States, and to’protect the property 


holders of the States from.the payment of their just - 


proportion of the taxes required to liberate ‘their 
State Governments from the embarrassments: into 
which the fostering of their interests. bas involved 
them. 4 

I am aware, Mr. President, that this bill is to 
pass this body, and that it is to become, in some 
form, the law of the land. Itis too late to’reason 
against the combination of interests, pecuniary and 
political, which are bearing forward this monstrous 
policy; but can a wise and just people give to it 
their sanction? Will they consent to grind the. poor 


‘into the dust by taxation, or deprive them of every 


comfort, that the rich may escape a just burden? I 
hope and trust not, p : ; 
My principal object in rising was to call the at- 
tention of the Senate, of the House, of the Presi- 
den’, and of the country, to two of the provisions 
of this bill, which have not been commented upon 
in a manner to satisfy my mind, and which, if there 
be any sort of relationship between this measure 


and the Constitution, it appears to me must stamp ` 


it with palpable and flagrant unconstitutionality. 

I refer, first, to the rule of distribution. ‘The bill 
came here from the House of Representatives with 
a correct constitutional rule, if, indeed, there can 
be any constitutional rule for giving money from 
the Federal Treasury to the States, wbich not on- 
ly do not admit, but positively deny. Yet, admitting 
for the sake of the argument, and I do. even that 
unwillingly, that a distribution can be constitu- 
tionally made, is there, can there be, a doubt that 
the rale of distribution must be that of taxation to 
be constitutional? Do not let Senators forget that 
the money distributed to the State Governments 
under this bill is immediately to be collected . from 
the people of the States by taxation; and will it be 
contended that each State shouid not receive what 
its own people pay, subtracting the expenses of 
collecting the tax? Such was the provision of. the 
bill when it came here. The distribution was to 
be made upon the federal representative popuia- 
tion, which is the constitutional basis for represen- 
tation and taxation. The Senate bas thought it 
wise to alter this rele, and direct the distribution 
to be made, not upon the basis of. population and 
taxation, but upon the federal representation ‘in 
the two Houses of Congress combined; thus, draw- 
ing in this body, where all the States. are repre- 
sented eq sally without regard to population, and 
makiag it one of the data upon which the right: of 
each Siate to its distribative share is. to be ascer- 
tained. ae f 

Tne gross inequality and injustice of this rule of 
distribution, will bë made periectly manitest by a 
few comparisons. Three millions of dollars is the 
sum which it is supposed the lands will annually 
yield, and the sum which is expected to be annu- 


f 
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ily distributed; and three millions of dollars; there- 
Tote, 18 the sum to ‘be annüally raised by new taxes, 
tó 'süppiy in the Treasury that deficieney which 
Mis bill is to create. Take the States of New 
York and Delaware for the comparison. “Tie con- 
atitational rale for leyying the taxes is that of Fe- 
derail “representative population. ` By this ‘rule, 
When the three millions is to be collected in taxes, 
New York must pay forty dollars where Delawate 
Pays one dollar. © When the three millions is to be 
distributed to the States under this bill, for every 
forty-two dollars which are’ paid to New York, 
thrée dollars are to be paid to Delaware. D-la- 
Ware, then, as compared with New York, contri- 
butes to the fund as one to forty, under the rule of 
the’ Constitution, and receives from the fund as 
thrée to forty-two, under the rule fixed by the bill. 
Can this be constitutional? If Congress can con- 
Stitutionally make the distribulion at all, must it 
not be made by the same rule by which the Cor- 
stitution compels it to collect the money? Will 
gentlemen contend that Gongress can constitu- 
tionally compel New York te pay taxes, to accu- 
tiulate a fund to be given to the State of Delaware? 
This: biil will doso. Tere is no escape from the 
consequence. ` 

And another and more alarming consequence 
must also follow. If Congress can depart at all 
from the constitutional rule of taxation in making 
a distribution of this fund, it can depart to any ex- 
tent; it cannot vary the rule of taxation, but 
when the money is collected it can give to each 
Siate an equal sum; it can give the whole to one- 
half of the Siaies, and to the others nothing; er it 
can give the whole toa single State. If the rule 
of distribution is not governed by the Constitution, 
but the mere discretion of Congress, there is no 
limitation upon the inequality and injustice which 
may be practised. Under this bil as itis, Dela- 
ware compared with Pennsylvania contribue: to 
the fund to be distributed as cene to twenty-eight, 
and receives from it in the distidution as one to 
ten; and if this be constitutional, so would be a 
law which should compel Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware to raise a fund by taxation in the proportions 
of twenty-eight to one, and when raised, to divide 
itequally between them. Will any man stand up 
and say that the Constitution of the United States 
satctions such injusice? + 

Another provision of the bill is open to ihe same 
objections, if possible, more strongly and palpably 
exhibited. I refer to the provision which gives 
to the new States ten per cent. from the entire fund, 
before the general distribution to all the States is 
entered upon. ‘this provis:on exemplifies prac- 
tically the soundness of one of the positions 
above taken. It is, in effect, to raise a fund 
by taxation, according to the constitutional 
Tule from all ‘the States, and give the whole 
money to a part of them. Suppose again 
lhe whole fund for annual distribution, to be three 
millions of dollars. 'Fhen, by the provision under 
consideration, three hundred thousand dollars of 
the amount, just one-tenth of the whole, are first 
to be taken out and paid to certain States named, 
in unequal and arbitrary proportions, not aceord- 
ing to their ‘population, or representation, or faxa- 
tion, bat dependent! upon the location of the lands, 
which shall happen to bave been sold for the given 
year. Hence it may well happen that some of 
these favored States, for some years, may not re- 
ceive as much from this ten per cent.. funds as the 
same State will be compelled to contribute in 
taxes, to make good to the Treasury its subtrac- 
tion from it. Whether this may be so or not, 
however, the three hundred thousand dollars is a 
fund to be annually raised in taxes from a!l the 
Sates, according, to the constitutional rule of taxa- 
tion, for the sole and exclusive use of a small num- 
berof desiznuted States. Of this fund of three 
hundred thousand dollars, New York must pay 
forty parts out ofiwo hundred and forty-two parts, 
almost one-.ixta ofthe who’e amount, and must 
receive back nothing. She must pay almost fifty 
thousand dollars annually to this fagd, from which 
she is to receive not one cent. Can-the Constitu- 


tion authorize such exaeciioas for such uses? Can 


we compel all the States to pay taxes for the tepa- 
yate and exclusive local use of a single State, ora 


‘that instrument. ‘ . 
I have heard but one reason attempted to. be ac. 
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small number of the States? It cannot be. Sheh 
powers are not given to th's general legislature by 


signed for this invidious grant to a ‘ew States, and 
that one is, that the new Siates are so rapidly in- 
creasirg in population, in comparison with the old, 
that if the distribution were by a uniform rule 
Upon, each census, before the expiration of each 
period of ten years, from one census to another, 
their population would far exceed the distributive 
share they would receive by the old census, and 
hence that this ten per cent. per annum extraordi- 
nary up'n ike whole fard should. be given to 
them. Does this argument avoid at all the consti- 
tutional difficulty? 
faxaton changed as to them, in consequence of 


| their change of popalaticn? Certainly not. If 


Congress were to apportion the three millions in a 
tax, the proportion for exch State would be ascer- 
tained by the then last census; and although a 
particular State should, in point of fact, have 
doubled its population after the taking of that 
census, yet Congress could not constitutiona!ly in- 


crease its qaota of tax beyond what the census | 


would impose. Take the other side of the ques- 
tion. Suppese one of the old States should have 
lost a large share of its population at the time of 
the imposition of the tax, could Congress consider 
it, and lighten its burden? Surely not. Its quota of 
tax would be, ascertained by the then last census, 
and no regard whatever could be copstitutionally 
paid to any change of population subsequent to the 
census. ‘The Constitution has not only graduated 
representation and taxation upon population, but 
it has fixed the periods when that popalation shall 
be ascertained, and knows no change between 
those peviods. If, then, this be the rule for the 
burdens, so also should it be for benefi's; and it 
would be as constitutional to say that the repre- 
sentation of the new States ought to be apporticned 
more frequently than once in ten years, an ac- 
count of their rapidly increasing populative, while 
their liability to taxation should remain stationary, 
as to contend that their distribative shares under 
this bill should be increased beyond the ratio for the 
other States, while their liability for the taxes 
which supply the fund to bz distributed is not 
changed. This reason, therefore, does not help 
out the case from the objection of principle, and it 
is upon the ground of principle alone that I have 
intended to discuss these two objectionable pro- 
VISIONS. 

I wish to be disinetly understood here. I do 
not envy the new Staies any thiog they are to re- 
ceive under this bill, Ido not think they get too 
much for the sacrifice they will be ecmpelted to 
make, for I believe in my heart it will be one of 
the most blightng measures to them which was 
ever presenied to Congress, or which the wit of 
man could devise against their quiet and prosperity. 

There is another principle violated by these pro- 
visions of this bill, to which 1 must give a moments 
attention, Tis whole policy of distributing to the 
Siates the proceeds of the sales of the public lands, 
was originally rested upon the decds of cession 
from certain States to the United States of their 
unlocated domain. The States, it was-aid, had 


made these cessions for a particular purpose, the | 


payment of the debt of Revolution; aud that debt 
being paid, that the States themselves, and not the 
Federal Government, should enjoy the surplas pro- 
ceeds. AIl these assumptions have been, over and 
over again, shown to be unfounded in fact, and 


wholly insefficient to sustain this measure, if they | 


were well founded, inasmuch as but a mere frac- 


tion ofthe Jands which remain unsold are within | 


the ceded territory; but for the purposes of this argu- 
ment I will suppose that these positions are well 
assumed, and the States have a right tothe pro- 
ceeds.of the land: ceded, and which remaiu ansoid 
by virtue of those deeds, And what are the re- 
spective rights of ihe States, as expressly defined 
upon the face of the deeds? They are to interests 
ia the lands, and consequently in the proceeds of 
their sales, “according to their several end respective 
proportions in. the general charge and expenditure.” 
I quote from memory, but believe 1 quote- the 
terms, certainly I do the subs‘ance of the deeds. 


3 


Is t-2 constitutional rule of | 


i} ander the Constitution. 


What were and. are ‘ibe several and resp-etive: = 
proportions. in-the general charge and expenditure 
of the States of the Confederacy and Siates of thé 
Union? The liability to taxation was. the rule | 
under the articles of confederation; and is the rule” 


How, thea, do the provisions of tue bill lo whie} 
I have: referred, square with the deeds of cession? 
It was said, at our last session, by a distinguished 
lawyer whuse seat was before tae, [Mr. Carre 
pen of Kentucky] that he could, if the United 
States were suable, by a bill in Chancery, recover © 
these ceded Jand», or the proceeds of them, in favor. 
of the States against this Government. In what 
“proportions? would his recovery have been made? 
“According to their several and respective propor. ` 
tions in the general charge and expenditure.” Ig _ 
there any ten per cent. to the new States, or. any 
commixture of the Senate, in this distribution? 
No. It is a distribution to the States of a strictly 
equal and equitable character “according to their : 
several and: respective proportions in the general ` 
charge and expenditure.” Why, then, are the deeds 
of cession, as well as the Constitution, violated in 
the provisions of this bili} In neither can there be | 
found any cover forthe ten percent to the new. 


` Siates, or for the introduction of this branch of” 


Congress as a part of the data upon which the dis: ° 
tribution is to be made, Tie several and respece ` 
tive proportions of the States in the general charge 
and expenditure have no reference to this ‘body, 
and the ten per cent. to the new States is a modern. 
invention. I ask again, why are these provisions ` 
introduced? Fs there but one answer? 'Topass 
the bill. Without gratuities to the new States, in 
some form, the measure could not stir an inch in 
this body, and without advantages. to the small . 
Btates over the large ones, its fate here, where all ` 
the States are equal, might be at least doubtful: 
Is this an uogenerous answer to the inquiry, after’ 
what we have seen in the course of our action npor 
the bill? To me itis the only known answer to 
the inquiry I make. f ` 
I repeat, therefore, that I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate, of the House of Representa- 
tives, of the President, and of the country, to these 
unequal, unjust, and unconstitutional provisions, 
and then I shali have discharged my duty in these 7 
particulars. i ay 9k 
I desire, Mr. President, to offer a few words up; 
on what seems to me to be the unavoiddble ten- 
dency of the policy upon which this bill rests, and 
I will relieve the Senate. We are daily told of 
our exposed aud defenceless condition as a nation, 
or ths delicacy of our relations with the most 
powerfal naiion in the world, and of the necessi- 
ty of a speedy and efficient preparation on our 
pait for hostile relations and self defence. The 
plans for defending the country are laid before. us, 
and we see and know that they involve an.ex- 
pense of a vast amount, and far beyond any im- 
mediate means at our command, We daily mag- 
*nify the neccssity of the expenditures by our 
speeches here, and proclaim our perfect and com- 


plete exposure to the whole world; and 
still, instead ‘of applyisg ourselves to the 
woik of national defence, or the means 


in our power to those objects, we are pro- 
tracling to an unreasonable exient this most ex- ` 
traordinary session of Congress, in a scramble for 
a distribution to the States of the most certain 
scurce of revenue of an already exhausted Trea» 
sury. We are, day by day, patching an already 
overloaded bill to give it strength enough to pass 
this body, and thus accomplish this unhallowed ob- 
ject. 

Our last medification is most significant. It has’ 
brought all-sufficient strength to the bill; and 
with what prospect for our country? What is. it? 
That the genera! revenues shall not be raised -be~ 
yond a certain point for any object; without ter- 
mioatiag this cur favorite distribution. system. 
Who that favors this suicidal policy can, hereafter, 
vote: for appropriations for defences? Sucha vote 
may make this favorite measure a- dead letter 
upon the statute book. Who thatfavors this po- 
liey, ean hereafter vay to our gallant navy, Be. in- 
creased and strengthened? : Who. that makes this 
measure his own, can, in any time to come, give 


` 


his aid to defend our coast, and protect our fron- 
Jier? It cannot be done, sir, unless tbis bill be 
made “inoperative, or this restriction upon it re- 
moved. It cannot be done, unless this policy be 
abandoned, for the spirit which takes three mil- 
lions of dollars a year for distribution from a Trea- 
syry not now sufficiently supplied to meet the ordi- 
nary demands of the country, will take for the same 
purpose whatever may be in that Treasury, which 
the. most modified and restricted system of expendi- 
ture can spare; and the idea of permanent and en- 
larged works of defence wiil be as preposterous to 
such a vision, as would the leaving of the money 
in the pockets of the people, instead of drawing jt 
forth by an exertion of our taxing power, to consti- 
tute a'fund for distribution. 

I have said that we constantly talk here of the 
exposed condition of the country, and of the press- 
ing necessity of defences. Every day proves the 
truth of the remark; and how will the sagacious 
statesmen of that giant power, from which alone 
we have any thing to feir, laugh at our patriotism 
and our sagacity, when they read our valorous 
speeches, and see us binding our young and vigo- 
rous country hand and foot, and throwing it at 
their feet, while we are angrily intent upon the di- 
vision among us of the stinted remains of our 
impoverished Treasury! How eminently will such 
an exhibition be calculated to avert the hostilities 
we fear, and command the respect we wish! 

Let the cloud of national difficulties thicken and 
blacken, until the bosom of every man in the na- 
tion shall feel that our honor and our safety de- 
mand resistance to aggressions, and where is the 
Congress to be found which will declare war, when 
the State Legislatures. are crying out to us, save 
our distributive shares of the national revenue? 
Where is the Senate to come from which will with- 
stand such a claim, coming from such a quarter, 
and addressed to those who hold their places by 
legislative election? It cannot, it wiil not be; and 
neither such a Senate nor such a Congress will be 
found, until this unnatural policy is entirely aban- 
doned, ‘ 

_ Mr. WALKER said he could not permit the 
able argument of the Senator from New York, 
[Mr. Wriaut,] as regards the ten per eentum to 
the new States, andthe inclusion of the Senate with 
the House in the ratio of distribution, to pass with- 
outan answer. Mr. W. said his opposition to the 
whole scheme of distribution was well known. He 
had uniformly opposed it in this land bill now, and 
at a'l former sessions; he had voled against it in 
1836. in a small minority, when disguised under 
the name of a deposite; and when the same bill 
was attempted to. be renewed at the next session, 
the journal would show that it had been defeated 
on his motion by the casting vote of Vice. Presi- 
dent Van Buren. Bat as there was to be a distri- 


bution, the question waz, what ratio wes the most | 


jus? Now the Senator from New York, repre- 
senting the Empire State, which was to take the 
lion’s share of this distribution under any appor- 
tionment, insisted on the federal population, not the 
actual, but the federal population according to the 
census.. Now, why according to this ratio? Does 
the Constitution point out this as the ratio of dis- 
tribution? He called upon the Senator to say 
whether ihe Constitution designated this, or any 
other ratio of distribution? 

Mr. WRIGHT rose, and admitted that the 
Constitution did not point out any ratio of distri- 
bution, but did of direct taxa:ion. 

Mr. WALKER resumed by saying he knew the 
able Senator from New York must admit that the 
Constitution did not designate this ratio of distri- 
bution; for to admit this, would be to concede that 
the Constitution designated and authorzed a dis- 


tribution! Then as the Constitution designates 
no ratio, the question was, which was the 
most just. Is the federal population the most 


just? Surely not, for this would exclude two- 
fifths of the slaves, not embraced in the Federal 
population, but who, as human beiogs, must and 
would consume their portion of those imports, the 
duties on which are to be laid this week,. in order 
to make üp the deficit ia the revenue, occasioned 
by this very distribution. 
- ducing this as a topic for angry discussion, if we 


= 


Well, without intro- . 
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lock fo the deeds of cession for the ratio, what ra- 
tio would they establish? Not according to Fede- 
tal population, bot “according to their usual re- 
spective. proportions in the general charge and ex- 
penditure.” This wasin 1784, and how were these 
charges then ascertained? According to the assessed 
value oflands. Give us that, and the share of the 
new States wiil be more than doubled. . Bu! if-you 


do not adhere to this rate, and it be an open ques- 


tion, what would be the most jus?- Why, to take 
that ratio which will restore to each Siate, every 
year, by the distribution, the amount, as near as 
practicable, which is taken from them every year 
by the new tariff bill, which is to bə passed, 
as a consequence of this distribution. Now, how 
are these duties on imports raised? Sir, without 
including the loss to the exporting States, these du- 
lies were paid in each State by the consumers, by 
the actual population, every day, every month, and 
every year, and not by acensus every ten years, 
without regard to theincrease from year to year, and 
not at all by the Federal population, excluding two- 
fifths of a portion of the population of theSouth. But, 
sir, looking enly to. Federal population, should it 
be every ten or twenty years apart, without re- 
ference to the increase of population from year to 
year? Now the duties are paid by the population 
as it increases from day to day, and from year to 
year, and as these duties follow as an admitted 
consequence of this distribution, not according to 
Federal population enumerated every tea years, 
bat according to actual population, or, if you 
choose, actual Federal population from year to 
year. Now keeping in view the Federal popula- 
tion, Mr. Warxer said he had laid before 
the Senate, ten days since, a table show- 


ing the increase of population in the new States. 


as compared with the old Slates. Now taking 
the average of population from year to year, so as 
to ascertain the ac‘val population from year to 
year, the tables. showed that it would require 
twenty-two per cent. instead of ten per cent. to 
make the share of the new States equal to that of 
the -old Sta es, according to actual population 
from vear to year. Mr. W. had called on Sena- 
tors then to show any mistake in this calculation, 
but they had not done it ther, and could not doit 
now, for it was a mathematical demonstration, 
Thus, in 1820 the population of the new States 
was 1,207,165, and in 1830, 2,238,802, being an 
increase of nearly one hundred per cent; whilst 
in the old States, in 1820, the population was 
8 372,707, and 1830, 10,477,895, being an in- 
cease of but twenty five per cent; and simi- 
lar resulis will be exhibited by the last and 
every preceding census. The ten per cent 
then, which was designed to make the dist:ibution 
from year to year, more nearly equal between the 
old and the new States, according to actual popu- 
lation, did not produce this equality, nor would the 
land grants accomplish this; they would, at the 
most, make the ten per cent equal to twelve per 
cent. and Jeave the new Siates still ten per cent. 
short of a distribution equal to actual Federal popu- 
lation from year to year. Now the division, ac- 
cording to the representation in both Houses, 
operated in favor of the new Slates; and according 
to his (Mr. Ws) caleulation, wosld bring them 
within five per cent. of an equal dividend, and 
therefore was a nearer approach to justice, espe- 
cially as this fund, which was to be distri- 
buted annually, and not every ten years, 
wes drawn from the people of the new States 
and from the sales of the lands rendered 
only valuable and vendible by their labore But 
there were higher reasons even than this, for in- 
cluding the Senate with the House in the ratio of 
distribation, which he, Mr. W. had urged sus- 
cessfully on another occasion. When the bill for 
the distribution of the surplus. under the name of 
a deposite, was pending in 1836, although opposed 
to that bill and voting agains! it in a smail minc- 
rity, he, Mr. W. had proposed an amendment to 
the bill as fellows: Here Mr WALKER read from 
the Senate Journal, under date of the 164 June, 
1836, as follows: “On motion of Mr. WALKER to 


` amend the reported amendment by stiking out 


section 13, lines 6, 7,8, amounts of population as 
ascertained by the last census,” and inserting ‘“re- 


presentation in the Senate ang ` Howse 
tatives.”.. It was determined in. the: 
yeas 23, nays 22. Se, Abed ae 


) i ope ty Wh th 

same now peading, not only succeeded ia. the S 
nate, but was adopted by. the House,.an 7 
distribution éver made, was according to. thi: 


x ' ratios 
He,Mr. W. had then urged it as miost consonan with | 
the great priac:ples of compromise.and con. on” 
upon which the Constitution. was passed. . That; 


instrament preserved. the equal representation of. 
the States in the Senate, asia fundamental princi. 
ple, and it united the Senate with the House in the 
electoral vote for President. Why then treat-the 
States as counties, and expunge the Senstesfromi 
the ratio in making ‘this. distribution. . To do-so, 
was to disregard one of the: vital. compromis 
upon which the Constitution was founded, and to 
render still more unequal the share allotted: to the’ 
new States cf the Union. These. lands, the.pro- 
ceeds of which you are about distributing, are all. 
within the limits of the new States, and the money: 
you disiribute comes from ham, and Mr. W. hcped: 
no such just and equitable provisions would be 
withheld, as to render the bill so obnoxious to the 
Siates ih which the Jands are situated, as- to: lead 


“to claims to those lands on the part of those Sates, 


disastrous to the harmony- of the Union. . 
After some remarks by Mr. WOODBRIDGE. in 
favor of the bill— | Laks Se! POE ass 
Mr. CUTHBERT expressed his desire to. ad- 
dress the Senaie, but the state of his health, and 
his exhaustion from the lateness of the hour, would 
forbid it this evening. wat leew 
Mr. SMITH of Indiana expressed the anxiety. 
he felt to have this measure, which had so Jong’ 
been, before them, disposed of with as lile delay, as 
possible. He had hoped that the question would 
have béen taken to-day; but as the Senator from 
Georgia wished to address the Senaie, he would 
consent to an adjournment, with the understanding 
that the question be taken to-morrow. — . eas 
The Senate then adjourned at-a late hour... 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES.- 
Wepnespay, August 25, 1841, - os 

The journal of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. bees Ee 

On leave given, Mr. PARMENTER presented 
the petition of William Parker and-others for ad- 
mission free of duty of certain articles used in the ~ 
manufacture of glass. Also, the petition ‘of C. 
W. Wood and cthers, of Ashby, Massachusetts, 
for the discontinuance ef the spirit ration in the 
United Siates navy: ieferred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. f : 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter 
from Wm. W. Seaton, esq. Mayor of the city: of: 
Washington, communica:ing a copy of: the:pto-" 
ceedings of a large and highly respec‘able meeting 
of citizens, expressive of the opiaion of the meet- 
ing on the late riotous proceedings of a few disor- 
derly persons, most of them presumed to be non- 
residents, and of the outrage on the feelings òf the 
President of the United States on the occasion of 
his rejection of the Bank b:il. These proceedings 
are signed by the highly respec'able commixee'ap- 
pointed by the meeting for the . purpose of making 
known its views and wishes to the President and 
the two Houses of Congress, and which consists 
of Mr. Seaton. the Mayor, Richard S Coxe, Jo- 
seph Bryan, Nathan Towson, and John P, Van 
Ness, esqs. 

Mr. BRIGGS moved that the proceedings be 
laid on the table, and be printed. : 

The SPEAKER suggested. that the better diree- 
tion would be to the Committee for the District-of 
Columbia; to which Mr. Bridas assented, and they 
were referred to that commitice. 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

On motion of. Mr. BRIGGS, the Howe again 
resolved itself into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, (Mr. Evererrof Vermont in 
the chair) on the bill making appropriatio:s for the 
Post Office Department..- - 

‘The pending question being Gn the motion of 
Mr. Giumer. to amend the biil by addicg thereto 
the following proviso: a 

«Proyided, That the money thereby appriated zhall be ac _ 


ini 
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counted for by the Post Office Department hereafter, when thë 

condition ofits funds shall permit; to be refunded inte the Trea- 

suty, or deducted from any sums which the Post Office Depart- 
, Ment may heretofore have paid into the Treasury.” 


rt: CARY said be rote merely tor the purpose 
of inquiring of the worthy and able chairman of 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
if that committee had taken into consideration the 
“letter of the Postmaster General in reply to a resolu- 
tion offered some time since by himself, calling on 
the Postmaster General for information relative to 
the detention of the Southern mail in the city of 
Baltimore thirteen hours. : 

Mr. C. considered this a subject of great impot- 
tance to the whole country, and trusted the com- 
mittee would act promptly on it. He had receiv- 
ed two letters from the President of the Petersburg 
‘and Roanoke Railroad, complaiaing of the injus- 
-tice’of the delay of the mail, and the particular in- 
jury to his road in diverting travel from it. 

The. chairman (Mr. Briaas) replied tbat. the 
committee had not yet acted on the subject, but 
thought it probable it would in a few days. 

Mr. STEENROD was very desirous, he said, 
to vote for the appropriation contained in the bill; 
but he could not consent todo so if, as he believed, 
by voting for it the Post Office Department was to 
be fixed on the Treasury Department, and thus be- 
come dependent on the public Treasury. And he, 
therefore, sincerely hoped that the chairman of the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads [Mr. 
Briaas} would consent to the amendment indicated 
by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Me- 
Kay;] and, instead of drawing money from the 

` Treasury, give the Department power to burrow 
such an amount as was necessary to meet its ne- 
cessities, 

[The amendment indicated by Mr. McKay, but 
not formally offered, and to which Mr. S. alluded, 
gives authority to the Postmaster General, under 
the direction of the President of the United States, 
i: borrow the sum of five hundred thousand dol- 

ars.] f : 

Mr. HOPKINS mate a few observations in oppo- 
sition to the amendment of Mr. McKay. He object- 
ed to the expense and delay that would result from 
this Department negotiating a loan, and thought 
that if the money was to be advanced to the De- 
partment, it had better come at cnce out of the 
Treasnry. If the loan was negotiated, it would 
not be done upon the faith of the Department, but 
upon the faith of the Government. He preferred 
the amendment of his colleague [Mr. Grumer] 
which provides that the money shall be reimbursed 
out of the future receipts of the Department. By 
the report the Department accompanying the bill it 
appeared that there were balances, due from post- } 
‘masters, to a sufficient amount to reimburse’what 
would be required for the real wants of the De- 
partment. If (as had been stated by the chairman 
of the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads) the Secretary of the Treasury could part 
with the necessary amount without the expense 
and delay incident to a loan, he (Mr. H.) saw no 
good reason why they should resort to the latter 
alternative. For himself, he much preferred the t 
amendment of his colleague from Virginia, [Mr, : 
GILMER. i 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD said he was very desirous 
that rome provision should be made by which those 
mail contractors who were bona fide creditors of 
the Government, would be enabled to receive their 
just dues. He noticed, by a report accompanying 
tbis bill, that a sum exceeding ten thousand dollars 
was due to contractors in his own State. He said 
those contractors were not exclusively of either 
political party. -He believed that the rules of the 
Department in relation to the contrasts were such 
that party considerations could not interfere with 
the letting of contracts. As far as he knew, the 
practice for many years had been to receive sealed 
proposals, and the lowest bidder, if able to obtaix 
satisfactory sureties for the faithful performance of 
the service required of him, always obtained the 
contract. He had not been informed of the names 
of the persons in Maine to whom this sum of ten 
thousand dojlars is due, aad of course he could not 
tell whether they were his political friends or other- 
wise; nor did he wish to know. He could speak 
of the mail contractors in Maine asa high minded | 


| 
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their contracts‘with the public, without any regard 
to.personal inconvenience and pecuniary sacrifice. 
Such men should not be delayed of their honest 
reward. The Department required a rigid per- 
formance en the part of the-contracters, and it was 
but justice that they should be promptly paid. 

As to the ‘manner of making provision for the 
payment of these claims, he was decidedly in favor 
of the proposition. of the gentleman from North 
Carolina, [Mr. McKay,] to authorize the Joan of a 
sum sufficient to meet them, to be refanded whene- 
ver the Depar:ment should be in a condition so to 
do. This is the course which always has been 
adopted, and he saw no reason for departing from 
the usual method. The Treasury never had been 
taxed to support the Post Office Department, and 
he hoped it would not beat this time. He said if 
this method was adopted it might produce a more 
rigid examination of the claims presented fcr al- 
lowance. He hoped the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from North Carolina. would be 
adopied. He would most cheerfully give it his 
vote. 

Much had been said, in the course of th's de- 
bate, in relation to the qualifications of the present 
head of the Post Office Department. Whatever 
might be said of his other qualifications, no one 
would deny that he is a good executioner. He has 
cut off more heads since he has been in office than 
all his coadjutors in that bloody work put to- 
gether. Wot content with making headless trunks 
of all his political opponents within his power, he 
has commenced. beheading his own political 
friends. 

Ifrumor is to be credited, his own official head 
is soon to be taken off, and if that should be the 
case, there would, probably, be but very few 
meurners. 

Gentlemen have related some amusing circum- 
stances connected with the removal and appoint- 
ment of postmasters in their districts. He (Mr. 
L.) would mention one case, which he had ex- 
amined into. A gentleman ina country village in 
his district received his official death warrant, much 
to the astonishment of all his nei:hbors of both po- 
litical parties. He is a gentleman of unblemished 
character, and had managed the affairs of the post 
office to the great satisfaction of all concerned; and 
such was the excitement occasioned by his remo- 
val, that he (Mr. L.) was requested to ascertain 
what charges had been made against him, and 
what reasons had been urged in favor of the an- 
pointment of his successor. And what, Mr. Ghair- 
man, (said Mr. L.) do you think I found? J will 
tell you, sir, In favor of the person appointed, it 
was urged that he had, just previous to the last 
Presidential election, painted a beautifal banner, 
with the motto ‘*Harrison and Tyler” upon it, and 
caused it to be erected on a store in the village; and 
against the individual bebeaded, it was urged that 
he said that a petticoat would he a more appropri- 
ate banner than that painted by his office-seeking 
neighbor, and an attempt was made to prove that 
he encouraged the placing of that delicate article 
beside the beautiful banner, but it could not he 
proved he had done any such thing. Such is con- 
sistency with the gentleman at the head of the Post 
Office Department. It is no objection that public 
officers interfere in elections, if they interfere on 
the right side. Itis said that none but incompe- 
tent and faithless men are removed, and none but 
competent and faithful ones appointed. 

Let us (said Mr. L ) examine this assertion one 
moment. He would give the facts in one ease; 
and if he did not state the cese correctly, he eall- 
ed on the member from the Essex district of Mas- 
sacbusetts to cerrect him. : 

A short time since a faithful and effisient post- 
master was removed from the post office at Lyne, 
Massachusetts, and a successor appointed. A few 
daysafter the appointment, the postmaster, then 
lately appointed, was accused of having broken 

the seal ofa letter deposited in his offic>, and of 
having examined its contents. He was prosecuted 
for the offence, and on trial before a Judge of the 
United States District Court, admitted the truth of 
the charge made against him; but: was ACQUITTED. 
And what do you think was the quibble on which 


Sa - - = ea NE E 
of men, who always fulfilled |] he was discharged? It was, that the letter being 


` nued in office; and is called, he (Mr. L.) suppose 


rected to a person in the town where it was lad, 
in the post office, that the postmaster had a righi 
open it, especially as it turned oat on examin: id 
to be an anonymeus leiter, and therefore the learn 
ed Judge decided that it was no letter, and tha 
offence had been committed. we i : 

The person guilty of this high outrage is: cont 


one of the most faithful, efficient, and searehty 
the corps of the new cflicets under the new ‘Po 
master General. So much for the itaprovement’ 

in the removals and appointments, under the a 
order of things. . 

All these things, sir, (said Mr. L.) should have 
no effeet upon the just claims of the worthy. con: 
tractors: who have performed services for the De- 
partment, for which they have not been paid: 
Let them have the pay for their valuable services. 
If any one set of Government creditors are entis 
tled to preference, it is those men, who-toil day 
and nigh:, in wet and cold, as well as warm and 
dry weather, in the transportation of the mails; for 
the gratification and benefit of the public. He | 
hoped the proposition of the: gentleman from North 
Carolina would be agreed to, and that the pecuni- 
ary affairs of the Post Office Department would be 
left, as they always had been, separate for the coim- 
mon Treasury. Se as 8 | 
Mr. GORDON asked the reading of the aménd- 
ment of Mr. Girmer; which having been read— 

Mr. GORDON said that this amendment, he 
presumed, opened. the general field of debate.’ 
{Laughter.] é 
` Mr. G. contended thtt the Post. Office Depart- 
ment had the means to pay every dollar it owed, 
and that there was no necessity for borrowing 
money either from the Treasury, which was never 
to be repaid, or from any other source. To sus- 
tain this position, he went into an examination of 
the liabilities of the Department as compared with 
its means of payment. Fak 

Mr. G. then entered at length into'the political 
debate in relation to'the Postmaster General; whom 
he designated as having political capacity enough 
to do that portion of his work in which he was en- 
gaged, but as not having the capacity to manage 
the affairs or the finances of the Post Office Depart- 

ment, ai pti fe, FA: 

Mr. ARNOLD next addressed the House at 
great length, and with considerable warmth-in de. 
fence of the Postmaster General. In alluding -to 
the late d' ficulties of the Whig party, he said that 
the opposition was congratulating themseves very 
much on the occasion of the veto of the Bank bill, 
and were disposed to claim the President for their 
party, while many of his Whig friends were. un- 
willing to concede that that high fuctionaty was 
separated from the Whig party. Now, he had no 
doubts as to which of the political. parties the Pre- 
sident belonged—ihe opposition were welcome to 
him, and he surrendered him to them with a great 
deal of pleasure. He was theirs body and ‘soul: 
for if ever there were proper materials. for making 
a Loco Foco, the unfortunate miserable. wretch at 
the other end of the avenue was the man. 

The CHAIR, (Mr. Evererr], called the genile- 
man to order—several voices from ‘all parts 
of the House were heard calling to order. _ 

Mr. ARNOLD denied that he was out of order. 
He was speaking of a man at the other end of the 
avenue. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT asked if it was in order to ap- 
ply offensive terms to the President of the United 
States. Toe words as applied to that cfficer were 
“the” miserable wretch at the other end of the 
avenue. He was ready to take down the words 
in writing if necessary. 

Mr. STEENROD wished to call the attention 
of the}House in one fact, and that was, during the 
whole session the member from Tennessee. has 
been the first, and the most frequent in his calls to 
order, and he had now committed a breach of order 
that ull then had never been witnessed in“ their 
proceedings, oe 

Mr. ARNOLD. And I have been the first man to 
obey the rule of order. : a 

Mr. STEENROR. And he ‘has been:the first to 
violate it. Sos ` 


BY BLAIR AND RIVES. 
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Mr. MALLORY said that he, as one of those 
who had been designated a Kitchen Cabinet, and 
as a sincere friend of the President, hoped that the 
gentleman from Tennessee might be permited to 
proceed. 

Mr. ARNOLD asked if the gentleman-expected 
to go into the eabinet— 

Mr. MALLORY?’S reply was not heard by the 
Reporter. 

After some conversation and great confusion— 

The CHAIR decided that the gentleman from 
Tennessee was out of order in speaking disrespect- 
fully of the President of the United States, and 
directed him to take hi: seat. 

Mr, ARNOLD appeaied from the decision of the 
Chair, denying that he was out of order. He 
would briefly state the grounds on which he had 
appealed. He did not intend to take back a word 
he had said; he had never been afraid of responsi- 
bility here or elsewhere. He despised that poor, 
miserable, truckling systera of politics, which 
made a man afraid to speak the truth. He had 
said, in his remarks, that he did not know who the 
Administration party bere was. ‘Was that out of 
order? But, for himself, he had eaid that he con- 
sidered tbe Administration party here to be the 
late Loco Foco party, and that the President be- 
longed to them. Was that outof orde:? What 
then? He had said further, that if ever there was a 
man fit to make a modern Loco Foco, it was the 
poor miserable wreich at the other end of the 
avenue. Was this out of order? If the cap fitted, 
and the friends of the President of the United 
States chose to put it on his head, was he (Mr. A.) 
to be called to order, because they chose to make 
the application? He knew of many miserable 
wretches at the other end of the avenue. 

The CHAIR stated that in his view the words 
used were applied to the President of the United 
States, and were disrespeciful to him. He then 
pul the question on the appeal for the decision of 
the House. 


Mr. ADAMS said, it appeared to him that the 
words upon which the decision had been made 
should be reduced to writing. 

Some further proceedings followed, when— 

Mr. PROFFIT of Indianasaid it was impossible 
to know what were the intentions of the gentleman 
from Tennessee in using the language he had. But 
if he applied it to the President, he had heard simi- 
lar language used so often towards the present Exe- 
cutive that he (Mr. P.) had become quite accus- 
tomed to it, and it had ceased to bea matter of sur- 
prise to him. 

Mr. KING of Georgia. Did the gentleman from 
Indiana ever hear suea language applied to the 
President of the United States? Lask the gentle- 
man from Indiana to answer me tbat question. 

Mr PROFFIT said that he would, if permitted, 
say when and where, and from whom, he had 
heard similar language, and worse. 

The CHAIR said he wes not in order. » 

Mr. ARNOLD then said that he had been asked 
by several of his friends to withdraw the appeal, 
and, to save the time of the Liouse, he would do so 
and take his seat. 

Mr. INGERSOLL said that he would renew the 
appeal. Without any reference to the propriety or 
impropriety of the language used by the gentleman 
from Tennessee, he would ask if it was not the 
privilege of a member to sp-ak of the Executive as 
he pleased on his personal and representative re- 
sponsibility. He conid not, it was true, inveke the 
Executive influence to carry or defeat a measure, 
but it was his privilege, as a Representative of the 
people, to speak of the official condact of any offi- 
cer of the Government as he pleased on bis respon- 
sibility as such. Mr. I. said he had a hundred 
times heard Mr. Madisen spoken of in the most 
offensive terms en that floor. 

Mr. ARNOLD, whilst he thanked the gentleman 


from Pennsylvania [Mr. IncersoLL] for the liberal 
views he expressed in relation to freedom of de- 
bate in this House, hoped the gentleman would 
not insist on his appeal. 

Mr. INGERSOLL said he would, then, at the 
request of the gentleman, withdraw his appeal- 

After a remark from Mr. KEIM, which the Re- 
porter could not hear, 

Mr. ARNOLD had leave to proceed. He then 
continued kis remarks for some time, and, in the 
course of them, he launched owt into the most ve- 
hement denunciations of the Democratic party; 
charging them with having bankrupted the Trea- 
sury and the Post Office Department, and with 
haviag literally burnt up both. He made several 
thrusts at the President, and said that he freely 
gave him up, for he was a fi: President for the De- 
mocrats, and no oneelse. Mr. Kendall, the laie 
Postmaster General, also came in fora share of 
Mr. A’s notice, and he was spoken of in preity 
harsh terms. Indeed, he said that the goat that was 
to carry Amos Kendall’s sins in the wilderness, 
must be a large one. Mr. A. said he could not be 
mistaken in the signs of the times. The reins of 
Government were to pass cut of the hands of the 
Whig party; and he would advise the patriotic 
Whigs and friends of the country never to encou- 
rage their friends to hanker after office. Hereafter 
he said he would consider himself bound to no par- 
ty; but he would go fcr any measures, be they 
proposed by Demcerats or Whigs, that he thought 
would be for the benefit of the country. 

After some remarks from Mr. STANLY. 


Mr. ARNOLD rose for exp'anation. He could 
say to tke gentleman from North Carolina, with 
perfect sincerity, that he came here at the eom- 
mencement of the session with the most kind and 
cordial feelings to John Tyler. He would further 
say to him, that had the venerated man, General 
Harrison, who te was proud to say was his friend, 
lived to this day, he would say to the gentleman 
from North Carol.ica, that that venerated man 
would have thought and felt as he (Mr. A.). 
did. 

Mr. BOTTS rose not i defend himself from 
having written the letter wh th had been so ojten 
alluded to, nor did he rise for denouncing denun- 
ciations. The gentleman from Worth Carolina 
surprised him by the notice he toog of that leiter, 
for he well knew the circumstances under which 
it was written. He rose to make an explanation, 
not as regarded himself, for he took upon himself’ 
the whoie responsibility of that letter; but to dis- 
claim for his Whig friends here any responsibili- 
ty for it, whether they did or did not entertain the 
opinions expressed in it. He (Mr. B.) looked 
upon the conduct ef the President as treacherous 
to his pariy—as the vilest treachery; and when the 
second veto came, as come it must, he wonid stand 
here prepared to maintain what he said. He would 
say a word as to heading the President. Was 
there a member of the Whig party here who did 
not understand what was meant by i? The pro- 
position he made in the Jetter before referred to, of 
heading the President, was oo very criminal pro- 
position—net faudelent and hearticss as it was 
said to have been. Jt was only a prepes son to 
give the President an opportunity of si ping a bil 
which was in conformity with his own eecommen- 
dation, in order to cut off his cone suen with the 
opposition, which he (Mr. B.) be eved it was his 
parpose to form, and which ke now believed was 
already formed. After the Bank biil had passed 
the Senate, and whiie it was before House,and 
after the Presicent had pledged himself to upwards 
of fifty members to sign it, we were told, said Mr. 
B. that he wouid not sgn it because ne bad never 
read it. Ast: the bili new before the Jie 
though it was framed with the view of meciirg 


„every possible objection of the Presivent, there 


was now no doubt in his miad that be wouid veto 
it. Mark, said he, what I tell you: it will not be 


“signed. Mr. B. in conclusion, said he rose only” 
- for the purpose of releasing the Whig party from 


any kind of responsibility for his letter- to Riel. 
mond, and for taking it wholly upon himself, °°) 

Mr. PROFFIT said he intendedto vote for this” 
bill, becaus: he believed the money was justly due. 
to the mail coa,*actors, and it was due to the eha- 
racter of the country that they should be paid. 
That, he said, was one of the Whig principles. 
He would also tell the gentleman from. North. 
Carolina that it was not consistent with Whig 
principles to gag the mouths of their political op- 
ponents when 4 bill was before the House of such 
vast importance to the country, and that was to, 
last for weal or for wo, twenty years, and then to. 
spend two days in abusing postmasters... Mr. P., 
reminded his Whig friends of the manner in which. 
the Sub Treasury bill, the antagonist measure to 
this Bank bill, was passed when the party now ia 
the minority had the power. After one hundred 
and eleven speeches had been made on it, twos 
thirds of which had been made by Whig members, 
we complained bitterly of our opponents for taking 
it out of committee; and yet, said he, when I now 
propose to give the same party a chance of de- 
bating our measure, I am accused of departing 
from Whig principles. . How had he departed 
from the Whig party? Had he not voted for every 
Whig measure that had been brought fo: ward this 
session? Did he not vote for the Distribution bill, 
the Loan bill, the Fortification bill, and both of the 
Bank bil? Did he not toil day and night for the 
Whig party previous to the last election in making 
stump specches and {ranking documents? Did he 
not frank something like sevén thousand docu- 
ments in two weeks of the last session? And now 
that the battle had been fought and won, he was. 
to be put out of the party because he would not go 
in the party traces, and serve as a party hack, 
The gentleman from North Carolina asked him ‘to 
come back to the Whig party. How had he ever 
departed from the principles of the party? He 
stood where he always stood, and if the Whig 
party chose to depart from the principles they pro- 
fessed before the election, he of course could not 
be with them. If they chose to enter into in- 
trigues and barga ns and management, and piling 
the Bankrupt bill upon the Land bill and the 
Revenue bill, and tbese upon the Bank bill, why 
let them do it; he should not go with them. 

If there was to be a war carried on against the 


; Psesident of the United States upon the ground 


now assumed, fe weuld tell them tbat the people 
who elected John Tyler would never believe that 
he had sete trea-herously. Now as to the Cabi- 
net. He would say tbat if there was a vital dif- 
ference of opinion between the President and his 
Cabinet, they ovrght to gro out. Mr. P. concluded 
by saying, that if gentlemen would only let him 
alone, he would not say another word during the 
remainder of the session. 

The debate was ferther continued by Mr. 
DAWSON, who, after some congratulations on 
the freedom of debate, invoked the House to re» 
turn to the consideration of the bill before it. 

And by Mr. BRIGGS, who strongly urged 
thesane appeal. In brifly replying to the at- 
tack of Mr. Granger, Mr. B. stated the following 
facts: 

Snee the fourth of March last there have 
been than 1,600 postmasters appointed; 
wheress in 1839 Mr. Kendall appointed 2,287 
postmasters, exclusive of those appointed to new 
offices y 

Ia 1840, 2,271 postmasters were appointed, ex- 
clacive of those to fill new offices. ; 

Mr. MCKAY then proposed the following modi- 
fied preposition as at amendment of the gentleman 
from Virginia, {Mr. GILMER.] 

“That the President of the United States he, and he is heres 
hy, authorized, in case it Is necessary to enable the Post Office 


Department to meet its present engagements and pay its debts, 
to cause asum not exceeding three hundxed and forty-seven, 


thousand dollars’ of the money which may be borrowed in ex. 
ecutionpf the act entitled ‘An. act authorizing a loan not ex- 
ceeding the stim of twelve millions of dollars,’ approved July 
Qist; +, to-he-appied to the use of such Department, for. the 
purpepom aforesaid, and to be reimburs:ble out of the accruing 
Tun ‘eh {the Department; the said money to be accounted for 
in'theé'Mannér prescribed in the second section of the ‘act to 
changéthe-drganization of the Post Office Departuent, and to 
provide a effectually for the settlement of the accounts there- 


of,’ passed duly 2, 1841.” 

Mr. MCK: trusted, he said, that the separation 
whichhadexisted for twenty years between the 
fands UP thé’ Post Office Department and the funds 
of the general’ Treasury would still be preserved. 
Andit could only be preserved by the adoption of 
this ‘amendment. 

ï, BRIGGS briefly opposed the proposition. 

The'debate was further continued by 

‘Mr. PAYNE, who opposed the bill in.its present 
shape, and commented on the political and cfficial 
conduct of the Postmaster. He said he had no 
confidence in Mr. GRANGER, because his character 
was marked with the black and hastful stain of 
Abolition. 

Mr. FILLMORE said that Mr. Granger had 
denied that ¢harge upon the iloor of the House. 

‘Mt. PAYNE said he had appointed Abolition- 

_ ists'as posimasters. 
` Mr, FILLMORE inquired whether Mr. Payne 
knew this to be the fact? 

Mr. PAYNE said be did not know it of hisown 
personal knowledge, but he had the information 
from ‘Sources that he could relyon. He made this 
statement on his own responsibihiy. Mr. P. con- 
tinued his remarks at some Jensih, commenting 
with much force on the Whig measures of the pre- 
sent session, all of which he said were designed to 
create a deficit in the Treasury, and consequently 
the nevessity for a high protective tariff, 

Mr. CHAS. BROWN would lke to vote for an 
amount of money necessary fo pay whatever was 
owing to mail contractors—h- would never refuse 
lo pay the debs of the Govermeent. But he 
would like tc know, firs, whether, by proper ef. 
forts, the Post Office Deporiment could not, from 
its own rescuices, pay its expenses. Toe commit- 
vee had not told the: they had examined into this 
-they had no evidence before them of who the 
money. was owing to, nor of the debis due to the 
Department. It might be that the Postmaster Ge- 
neral had not pail as much attention to the finan- 
cial as the political part of his duties; and he was 
inclined to think this was the case. But from 
whatever cause it might have arisen, he thought 
the mail contractors ought not to be the sufferers, 
and, to the extent of their demands, he would vote 
for an appropriation. Buthe would not vote for 
any surplus. The amount of deficiencies was shown 
by the Postmas’er General to be a litle over two 
hundred thew and dellars; to this extent he would 
go, and no further. 

As to to the qualifications of the Postmaster Ge- 
neral, he knew nothing about them, nor did he cate 
much, for he was greatly mistaken in the signs of 
the times, if he would remain there long. Report 
said that that officer had had a “premonitory symp- 
tom,” and he (Mr. B.) thought a “collapse ” would 
soon follow. I: was said, though he did not 
vouch for the truth of the report, that the President 
had intimated to the Postmaster Generel that bis 
course in the removal of so mans, er any, post- 
masters, wilbout good cause, was cffensive, and 
must be stopped. How could it be otherwise? 
Had not the Whig purty before the eleœien ecn- 
demned all proseripiion for opinions sake? Did 
they not say that the offices belo ged to the people, 
and that no officer cught to be removed unless he 
used his office to promote political partisan object-2 
And did not both General Harrison and Mr. Tyler, 
when they came into office, reassert the same doc- 
trines? - How then could, cr can, the President 
permit one of his Cabinet thas to disregard his 
known wishes, and one of the great principles of 
the Whig party? Tue Presideut was denounced 
daily for not signing a Bank bil, becanse it was 
said Jo-be.a Whig measure; then why not de- 
nounce the Postmaster General for his violation of 
the Whig principles? Chat the Posimaster Gene- 
ral bad violated the principles advocated by the 
party on this subject, was weil known all over the 
conalry. Fa the county of Chester, Pennsylvania, 


ty 
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adjoining his (Mr. B’s) district, where there had 
not been one single removal. during the adminis. 
trations of General Jackson.and Mr. Van Buren, 
there had becn already five :emovals under this 
Administration. The former Administrations 
professed to belizve it right and proper to 
remove without cause, and although two- 
thirds of all the postmasters in the populous 
county of Chester had been opposed to General 
Jackscn and Mr. Van Buren, not one of them had 
been removed. The present Administration had 
been elected, and professed to be opposed to pro- 
scription, and yet they had thus early turned out 
five. What a contrast! and one that would be 
found, he had no doubt, to exist all over the coun- 
try. In Philadelphia, mest, if not all of the letter 
carriers had been turned out of their offices; many 
of them he knew to be capable and honest men, 
who had taken no other part in politics than giving 
their votes. One of them was recommended as a 
faithful cfficer by the Catholic Bishop, the Episro- 
pal Bishop, several Presbyterian and other ministers 
of the Gospel, merchants and others of the Whig 
party, with whom was atso joined Cap.. Stock- 
ton, the great Whig orater of New Jersey. These 
all said that this carrier had not violated the rules 
laid down by the Whig party in relation to remo- 
vals from office, and yet he was turned cut. Bat 
it was uselers to speak of individual cases; they 
eculd be feund all over the Northern States by 
bundreds. He (Mr. B) belonged to the party 
that believed the ¢flices ought to be filled by men 
of similar politics with those ths peepte elect, and 
he always blamed the laje Administration for not 
making more changes than it had. But, as the 
present Administration had come into power on a 
different principle, he thorght the President was 
bound to see that the Postmaster General carried 
it out, or if he cid not, to turn Mr. Postmaster 
General out. 

Mr. B said he bad heard it again and again as 
sered in that ball and elsewkere, that Mr. Tyler 
had becn seeking to unite himself with tbe Democrats, 
Loco Focos as they are now called, with a view to 
his re-election—.hat his veto of the Bank bill was 
for this object, and that the Demecerats were using 
him to break him and the Whig party down, and 
then they would drop him, as was classically said, 
‘dike a hot potatoe; and as evidence of this bar- 
gain, or attempt of the Demozrats to steal the Pre- 
sident from the Whigs, it was gravely said that 
they had visited the President of the United States 
at the Presidential mansion! He thought the re- 
presentatives of the people had aright, and that it was 
their duty to visit the President. The White House 
b: longed to the peopie; and he bad yet to learn the 
crime there was in entering its walls, or paying 
proper rexpect to the people’s President, who dwelt 
there. He had called upon the President when he 
first came to Washington, and had visited him two 
or tòree times since, ard he had asked no Whig’s 
permissicn to do this, nor did he regard what they 
thought cr said about it. It seemed to be criminal 
not only for a Demovrat to visit the President, but 
to approve of any of his acis. They kad tallen 
(Mr. B. ssid) on strange times. The President 
was denounced for advering to opinions he had 
always held and expressed, ang the Demcerais 
were denounced for supporting the President in 
his adherence to bis own principles, which hap- 
pen to be Democratic principles; and this, too, from 
a party professing, belore the elecion, to be vlira 
Democratic. Then ihe Demce atic party were not 
Democratic enough. The Wh’gs endeavored, and, 
in part, induced the people to believe, that they 
were more Demceratic than the Democrats were; 
and pointe! to the history of “Tippccance and 
Tyler too,” tu prove it. He knew the leaders of 
the Whiz party to be false; and tho ght their candi- 
dates would be false also; and as it seemed the 


© Whigs thought so themsel res; but now, when Pre- 


sident Tyler refused to aid them in their treachery 
tothe people, he was denounced as a traitor. Mr. 
B. suid he heard “Rumor”—that Rumor which the 
genticman from Virginia (Mr. Wise) spoke of the 
other day with sandy bair and a bald head, and 
to which the Reporters had affixed a long ncose— 
in bis speech detivered in the other end of the Ca- 
pitol on the veto of the President, charge that 


President with a derilection of duty, because he. 
obeyed the dictates of his conscience; and “Ry- 
mor” said, boasting of his own courage, that be 
was not brave enough to place his conscientious” 
scruples in the way of the prosperity of his coun- 
try. What a sentiment, said Mr. B. to be expressa. 
ed in an American Congress! by, an American 
Senator! That conscience, which God had im- 
planted in the breast of man, as his monitor and 
his guide—that that principle, of all religi: us and 
moral teaching, the most to be cherished and 
obeyed, and whose movings.in the human heart 
were believed to be the inspirations of the 
Almighty himself, must be despised, re- 
jec'ed, trampled under foot, and for what? 
To please a party leader, or to obey the behest of 
party dictation. He is told itis the willof the 
country—it is to promote its prosperity. Can it 
beithat the prosperity of the country demands of 
the President of this country the violation of the 
sacred dictates of conscience andof daty? Itisavic- 
lation of allihe principles of human action—of 
ail that we know or believe of the moral gover- 
ment of the world, to suppose that any such sacri- 
fice could be demanded. But it is not a new 
thing for party leaders to repudiate all the obliga- 
tions of conscience—and particularly for great 
Bank makers to teach this ecde of morals. Mr. 
B hed known acase before in his own State. 
Mr. Svevens, who, like the great Bank maker 
here, made a great Bank for Pennsylvania by the 
recharter of the United States Bank, when, in 
1838, he attempted to overthrow the Government 
of the State by the creston of a spurious Legis- 
gislature, seduced one of the members of bis party, 
an honest countryman, into his conspireey, who, 
when he found what Gis leader intended to do, and 
was doing, refused to go on with him,-telling him 
that his consci nee would not let him; to which 
Mr. Stevens reptied, ‘Damn conscience,” “ihrow 
conscience to the davil*—and so with those who 
wish the President to sign a Bank bill. They tell 
him to throw consciena: to the devii! What busi- 
ness has bea Whis President, with a conscience? 
The Phir party, as it called itself, could not be- 
lieve that the President could bave a conscience, 
or ought to have one, and therefore it was that they 
attribured to him a corrupt cealition with the De- 
mocrats. They could not believe that Democrats 
would give him an honest support; but he would 
tellthem that, while the President sustained De- 
mocratic measures, they would sustain him. For 
one, he (Mr. B.) would give the President an bo- 
nest and hearty support in all and every Demo- 
cratic measure; and he believed be spoke the sen- 
iment of every Democrat on that floor. They 
would sustain the President as long as he sustained 
their principies—no longer—let ihat time be long 
or short, fe had not come there to make Presi- 
dents, but to make laws. The people weuld make 
a President at the proper time, But he could tel 
the Whig pariy, if they chose to make issue upon 
the subject of a Bank, let who would be the oppo- 
site candidate, be would be elected by an over- 
whelming majority. In the mean time, the Demo- 
cratic party would give to all who advocated De- 
moeratic measures an honest support—not such a 
support as ihe Whig party was then giving to the 
President, approaching him with honeyed words, 
and smiles upon tbeir faces, but leaving him with 
curses and denunciations upon their lps, because he 
would not jet hig be ruled by their central, fac- 
tious dictatiuon—bet looked beyond and over this 
Capitol, to the wishes, feelings, and In'erests of the 
whol: people of the United States—‘hat people, une 
der whatever name they may be found, who are al- 
ways Democratic and honest, and will not ask him 
to bow to the dictation of any man or set of mex, 
here or elsewhere. And bow had this party ery 
been raised here against the President? By the 
same system of party drill which had been adopted 
to coerce members into the support of measures 
they did not approve. Not an important billhad been 
passed during this session that met the approbation 
of a majority of even ihe Whig party—it was only 
by eaucesing, night after night, that the Bank bill, 
Land bill, Revenue bill, and Bankrupt bill, could 
be passed, and he knew that not ene of those bills 
had been approved by some members who voted 


for them. But the-party! the party! required it, 
and it must be done. Who was the party? The 
people? No! It was certain leaders, ambitious 
< men, who would rule, and who would throw cen- 
Science to the devil, that they might iule. He (Mr, 
E ) bad seen enough this day to convince him that 
such a state of things was near its end. The Pre- 
sident had eheeked it, and the people, as soon as 
they got the opportunity, would complete the good 
work—ithey would never give their votes to men 
who would sacrifice the interests of the country to 
party, and who had and would set up party dicta- 
tion above the dictates of conscience and of duty. 

Let the President but goon in the path he had set 
outupon,and be true to himself, as he hoped in God 
he would be, and he need not fear the consequences. 
He would nd himself supported there and else- 
where, by the bosest and rue men of the land— 
by those who had stood by the honest and true 
men of ibe Republic in days gone by. In the 
noble stand he had faken against the rapid 
Strides of modern Federalism to ccrruption and 
power, be had proved kimsel: the noblest Roman 
of them ail, and had iaid the foundation of a monu- 
ment, which, if fin'shediof the same ma‘erial, would 
be more enduring than the Republic itself—thet 
would lastas long as public viltue, disinterested 
patriotism, a sacred regard to the dictates of con- 
science, and meral courage, would be cherished or 
approved. 

Mr. JAMES of Pennsylvania, replied with some 
severity to the remarks of Mr. Brown on the ap- 
pointments in Mr. J’s county of Chester; and with 
still more warmth to the remarks of Mr. PAYNE on 
Mr. Granger’s abolition preferences. He con- 
tended for freedom of thought, and denounced with 
indignation the idea that a competent*man was not 
to be appointed a postmaster, because he was op- 
possi to slavery. Would Mr. P. avow such a 
Sentiment? Would he proseribe a'l Abolitionists? 

Mr. PAYNE said that he would proseribe them; 
that he would put the brand of Cain upon them— 
yes, the mark of hell; and if they came to the 
South he would hang them like doge. 

The debate was further continued by Messrs. 
SaS; MARSHALL, and WISE; after 
whic 

Mr. ANDREWS moved that the committee 
rise; which motion prevailing— 

The committee rose and reported progress. 

And, at a late hour, the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE, 
* Taurspay, August 26, 1841. 

Mr. TAPPAN, from the Committee on the Li- 
brary, reported the resolution in relation to the dis- 
tribution of the printed returns of the sixth census, 
with amendments. 

Toe fortification bill was taken up, and after a 
brief discussion in relation to the amendments from 
the House, it was laid on the table, in order to take 
up the land bill. 

The bill for the distribution of the proceeds of 
the public lands was then taken up, the question 
being ov its passage. 

Mr CUTHBERT, ina very successful argument, 
displayed the tendency of the new policy in regard 
to distwibuting the pablic domain to efface the divi- 
sion of power between the General and State Go- 
vernments. The idea that the habitual exercise of 
the taxing power by the General Government, for 
the purpose of enabling it to provide revenue for 
the States, must necessarily, however gradually, 
end in consolidation, was finely enforced. 

Mr. McROBERTS particularly addressed him- 
self to expiain the effeet of the bill on the new 
States, and with irresistible trath portrayed the 
inconsistency and unfairness whica had charac- 
terized the majority in relation to amendments 
c fered to the bill, and showed that the chairman, 
who also corses from a new State, had reversed 
his own course, and bad sacrificed the rights and 
interests which be should have maintained, in 
the party measure which was committed to his 
charge. 

Mr. YOUNG took up in suceession the flagrant 
instances of wrong to which the young and grow- 
ing West was subjected under the operation of this 


pill, against the policy which the Mother of these 
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States, Virginia, had inscribed in her compact of 
cession and all her policy as a Siate. 
He showed that settlement of the wild lands, 
and the introduction of new members into the 
Confederacy, had been the Virginia policy -from the 
beginning. The scheme of repressing settlement, 
and wringing money out of the lands, instead of 
nurturing free men, bad never before received the 
sanction of the statesmen of the Old Dominion. He 
weighed each provision in the bill touchiog the 
great interests of the rising States, contrasting them 
with past legistation—the most important of which 
had been comprised in the rejected amendments, 

Mr. RIVES defended the new policy, which, 
he insisted, was that of his State—which he en- 
deavored to make good by reference to certain re- 
solutions, passed in one house of the Siate Le- 
gislature against graduation and cession. 

Mr. BENTON rose after Mc. Rives, and re- 
plied to hiro, and others who bad supported the 
bill, in a speech of two hours and a balf, of which, 
in this brief anaiytical sketch, we can only vive 
a few of the leading poin's an4 views. The first 
part of the reply gave rise to ca!ls to order, in ecn- 
sequence of Mr. B, aniwadverling severely on the 
grounds on which Mr. R. bottomed his vote; and 
of which we defer any notice until the full report 
comes out. 

Mr. B. treated the bill as a stockjobbing, and a 
tariff bill, and read an arucle from Bennetts pa- 
per to show the cxultation with which the news of 
the first vote in favor of the bill had been reecived 
in Wall street, and the effect it immedia‘ely had 
in raising the State stocks in their hands, which 
they had previously sunk to alow point. Heal- 
so referred toa London publication for the same 
purpose, and to the visit of two London capitalists 
to this capital at this extra session, all looking to 
this hill to raise the value of stocks in their hands, 
Mr. B said these jebbers had first sunk State stocks 
to a low point; and now we raise these stocks for their 
benefit; that it was the old soldier's certificate bu- 
siness which took place in Congress at the com- 
mencement of this Government, and which just'y 
entailed so much disgrace upon the Congress of 
that day. 

Mr. B. said it was a tarif bill ın disguise, and 
entered into details to prove and establish it. He 
showed that its effect and object was to empty the 
Treasury by distribution, to have a pretext for 
filling it by loans and taxes. 4 loan bill had 
passed, and a tax bill was to follow. The tea-tax 
bill was behind, and could not brought on until 
this bill was passed. He said this bill was the 
pionerr to the new tariff bill which was to lay a 
duty on every comfort of Jife; and which would 
prove to be the most odious and oppressive tariff 
bill which was ever passed. 

He said the bill was not merely a biil to divide 
land revenue, but custom-house revenue also; that 
iteut atleast one milen of dollars per annum in'o 
the custom house duty,and this was done on purpose 
in the systematic rejection of all the amendments of- 
fered t) keep the hands of the distributees out of the 
custom-heuse. He stated these amendments which 
were thus rejected. First, the Indian annuities, 
payable annually, on account of the purchase of 
lands from them, and which amount to near $800,- 
000 peraunum. Next, the amendment to make the 
future purchase of Indian lauds, payable out of the 
laad revenue defore distributed: Thirdly, the 
amendments to postpone the commencement of the 
distribution until the Treasury was refunded the 
amounts paid heretofore to foreign nations and to 
Indian tribes for lands, and which amounts were 
not yet refunded. All these motions were rejected, 
and only a few small heads of expense deducted, 
while these great items are to fali upon the eustoms. 
Mr. B. insisted that tke Indian annuities, and the 
new purchases of lands from Indians would, toge- 
ther, be equal to a million of dollars per annum; 
andto that extent this bill wasa fraud, violatin; 
its title and its professed object, and dividing cus- 
tom-house, instead of land office, revenue. 

Mr. B. said it was a party bill, proved to be so 
by those who, supported if, by the company which 
it kept, and by its effect on the Constitution and 

ublic morals. It was brought forward by Fede- 
ral gentl mea, supported by those who go for a 


` 


National Bank, for the new joan bills and tax bills; ` 
for the abolition debt bill, eslled, Bankrupt; alld Tor 
all the measures which 'ead to 2 strotig, a Sp 
and a corrupt Government. - This Disiributi 
is supported by that party, wi b such measuress: 
is, therefore, purely and simply a party measure— 
a Federal party measure. gt Mage gee 

Mr. B. showed that this bill, in its: beginn 
and when State Legislatures asked for ‘it, and 
when gentlemen advocated it, entirely rested. upon 
the supposition of a surplus in the Treasury; and 
that, to be consistent with themselves, as well as to 
do what was right in itself, they should now öp- 
pose the bill: now, that so far from having’ asur 
plus, we have a deficiency of reyenue; and are 
borrowing and taxing comforts and necessaries. 

Mr. B. put it, emphatically, to gentlemen to say, if 
consistency with their former professions an? votes 
did act now require them to postpone this bill toa 
scasen of ample or surplus revenue? See 

Mr. B. followed the bill through its practical 
operation, both in distributing money and in en- 
tailing new burthens on the people; and here it is 
found almost impossible to abridge, or to analyze 
his argument. It was all documentary, and statis- 

tical, and led to results which were extremely im- 
pressive. As to the distribution, he said that would 
be small in amount, very little compared to what 
was expected, and that little would not go to the- 
people, but to banks, companies, speculators, and 
large objects of expenditure, in which the body of 
the people had no concern, and which might bring 
upon them a fresh imposition of taxes. Thus the 
body of the people would get nothing by distribu- 
tion. Not so with respect to new taxes to be laid 
to supply the place of the distributed money. The 
new tax bill, now on the table, is to raise ten or 
twelve millions for the Treasury, but that will cost 
eighteen or twenty to the people. This eighteen or 
twenty millions will be levied on articles of comfort 
and necessity, now free of duty, or subject to a small 
duty, or intended to be made free by the Demo- 
crac. Among these articles Mr. B; enue 
merated a few, such as tea, coffee, spices; molass 
ses, common blankets, salt, &c. and exhibited twa 
tables which were no less striking for their results 
than their details. The first showed that the amount 
of free goods brought into the country during the 
last year of Mr. Van Buren’s administration was 
SEVENTY-SIX mi'lions of dollars, and ‘the 
amount of goods paying less than TWENTY per 
centum was FOURTEEN millions of dollars, 
making NINETY millions of goods either free, or 
paying from FIVE to FIFTEEN per centum, 
brought into the country in the concluding year of 
the Democratic Administration. The benefit of 
this to individuals, and to commerce, agriculture, 
and domestic manufactures, Mr. B. displayed: by 

examining the details of the tables, stating ‘the ar- 
ticles, and their amounts, which they contained, 
the importance» of these articles to the body of the 
people, the vuiversality of their use, their use in 
manufactures, and their effect in promoting foreign 
commerce, and consequently our national agricul- 
ture. These details were very impressive; and Mr. 

B. showed the effect of these free importations'on the 
city of New Orleans, which was becoming a 
great comm-re al emporium, to the benefit of ‘the 
whole West, and this by the influx of free'godds, 
or goods nearly free, and by the absence of a Na. 
tional Bank to eontrol her markets, No justice 
can be done tothis part of Mr. B's speec inthis 
brief sketch: the fullreport, the tables in detail, 
ard the display of the practical workings of the dis: 
tribution scheme and the new tax bill, can alone 
do justice to it. The people of the United * States 
will read them with astonishment, and see thé"real 
burdens they impose upcn themselves in the” illu. 
sive pursuit after distribution. ws aa i 

Mr. B. showed the unconstitutionality of this 
distribution, and illasive nature of the arguments 
used for it. All turned upon the authority “to “dis- 
pose of the territory” of the United States;. bat. the 
same ciause gave the same power to.. dispose of 

“the other property of the United States;” and if you 
ean divide laud, every thing may be divided-out— 
ships, forts, munitions of war, this:Capitol, the 
President’s House, all the public buildings; :dnd 
every thing. We may buy up and divide all!thg 
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"property in the country. The authority tò dispose 


bf lends is under ‘the constitutional limitation 
which applies to levying taxes, laying duties, and 
borrowing money: all for the benefit of the Union, 
in its united, Federal capacitv, and for the objects 
‘and purposes named in the Constitution. 

Mr. B. spoke of the compacts—and here we can- 
not pretend to follow his argument. He showed 
that this bill violated the compacts with the new 
States—those compacts by which the new States 
bound themselves not to tax the United States 


lands; ór to interfere with the primary disposal of 


the soil. He showed these compacts to be violated 
—to be torn up and thrown away by the Federal 
Government-—-and the new Siates left to act as they 
‘thought proper. He did no! indicate that course, 
but he brought it impressively to the view of the S2- 
nate thatthe compacts woud bs abolished by the bill 
that the Union ceased to be the owner of the lands; 
the States separately became their owner; the rela- 
lation of the new States to the Federal Government 
was changed; a new and fatal policy would be fol- 
` lowed; the people of the new States became the 
slaves of the old States separately, instead of being 
the citizens of the Union; and their new masters 
‘would substitute a’ base and grinding avarice in all 
their legislation over the lands, for tie liberal aod 
patriotic policy which the Unron, as a parent, 
‘would show to its children of the new States. 

Mr. B. traced the whole legislation ot Congress 
on this land distribution scheme from 1832, when 
Mr. Tyler acted with him against it; and showed 
from the votes and speeches of that day, especially 
Mr. Cray’s, that this bill, as it now stands, ought 
to be rejected, both for unconstitutionality and in- 
expediency in the present state of the Treasury. 

Mr. B. produced Mr. H. Cray’s graduation 
clause ard pre-emption in his !and bill two years 
ago, and required a vote upon it; which was after- 
wards had; and Mr. Cray, and ail his friends, vo- 
ted against ‘he identical graduation clause, word 
for word, which he himself brought in at the ses- 
sion before the last ! 


The concluding part of Mr. B's speech we 
feel the utmost delicacy in atlempting to sketch, 
but we shall take care that it shall not contain 
material error. It related to the President-—his 
peculiar condition—and the duty of the Democra- 
cy towards him. He considered the President 
threatened with expulsion from office by ihe Bank 
party, for the independent exercise of his constitu. 
tional duty. The party which brought him into 
power, was now against bim! Ualess he is sup- 
ported by the Democracy, he must be overpowers! 
and driven from office. In these circumstances 
Mr. B. felt his own course to be clear, and believed 
that the whole Democracy would feel eqeally 
clear: they would support their Government in 
the person of their Chief Magistrate! Taey would 
sustain him in the independent exercise of his du- 
ties! They would not safer the Presidenta 
office to be destroyed by the Bank party! rie 
said be had not been to see the President for a 
long time, but that was nothing. Hew jooking 
at him, and would act by him as he a> cd by the 
CONSTITUTION and the country. He would stand 
by him when he stocd by them. He neither gave 
him nor sent him advice. Bul, from his place in 
the Senate, he would say to him, Do right, end fear 
not! Do your duty according io the best Jizhts of 
conscience and judgment, You may lose the friend- 
ship of politicians, but you will gain the support 
of the myriads of disixterested patriots who love 
their country—-who go for their eountry—~and who 
austain the man that stands by his country. A few 
more vetoes, and you will electrify a continent! The 
Democracy will carry you through your four 
years. Toney wiii neither play false nor foul with 
you, You will have a fair support—be saved from 
expulsion—carried honorably through your four 
years. Beyond that he would say nothing—would 
say nothing beyond the four years’ fair support. 

At the conclusion of his remarks, Mv. B. moved 
to recommit the bill with instructions to strike out 
that part of it relating to pre-emption, and insert 
the graduation and pre-emption bill proposed 
by Mr. Cray of Kentucky two years since. 
This motion was rejected—ayes 22, noes 29, as 
follows: 


(ain ee rere eee a Snares arvensis i Sein tower 


YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Calhoun, Clay 
of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, Linn, Me- 
Roberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, Sevier, Smith 
of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker. Wil- 
liams, Woodbridge, Woodbury, Wright and Young 
—22. . 

NAYS—Mescrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay- 
ard, Berrien, Buchanan, Choate, Clay of Ken- 
tacky, Clayton, Dixon,Evans, Graham, Hender- 
soo, Huntington, Kerr, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, 
Morchead, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, 
Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, 
and White—Q9. : 

The question was then taken on the passage of 
the bill, and decided in the affirmative—ayes 28, 
noes 23, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bsyard, 
Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Dixon, Evans, Graham, Henderson, Hnatington, 
Kerr, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, 
Porter, Prentiss, Rives, Simmons, Saith of Indi- 
ana. Southard, Tallmadge, White and Woodbridge 
—28. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, 
Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, 
Preston, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, 
Tappan, Walker, Williams, Woodbury, Wright 
and Young—23. 

Aad then the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Tuurspay, August 27, 1841. 

The journal of yesterday wasread and appro- 
ved. >° 

Mr. AARON V. BROWN asked the House to 
exense him from further service as a member of 
the Committee on Elections. 

Mr. B. said that he was the last of those who 
had served upon thatcommittee during the last 
Congress; and every body knows how labo- 
rious were the duties which had been performed 
by it. 

TMr. WARREN and Mr. ARNOLD made a 
remark, understool to be in objection, but the Re- 
porter could not hear what it was. 

The motion wasthen put,andMr, B. was ex- 
cused, - 

Mr. BRIGGS offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That at 12 o’clock M. this day, all debate in 


Committee of the Whole on the dill (No. 30) to make appro- 
priations for the Post Oiice Depariment shall cease, and the 


committee shall then procee-] to vote on the amendments then 
pending, or that may be offered to said bill; and the same shail 
then be reportedio the House, with such amendments as may 


have been agreed to by the commictee: Provided, That 
nothing in this resolution’ shall prevent the committee from 
reporting the billto the House at an earlier hour ifshall think 
fi 


L 

Mr. ANDREWS of Kentucky, inquired jfthat 
wes a privileged question? 

The SPEAKER replied that it was, 

Mr. ANDREWS of Kentucky, moved to 
amend the resolution by inserting “12 o’clock 
next Monday” instead of this day. 

On wiieh motion Mr. A. asked the yeas and 
nays; which were refused. 

Me. LINN moved a cali of the House. 

Mr. YORKE asked the yess and nays on that 
motion; which were ordered, and, being taken, 
were-—yeas 79, nays 46. 

So ie eall was ordered. 

And the Clerk having called the roll, 150 mem- 
bers answered to their names. 

d, oa motion of Mr. LINN, all farther pro- 
zs in the call were suspended. 

Tae question recurring oa ihe amendment of Mr. 
ANDREWS— 

Mr. WARREN moved the previous question. 

And there was a secend. 

And the main question (being first on the amend- 
men) was crdered, and, being taken, was decided 
in the negative. 

£o the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ANDREWSoi Kentucky then moved to lay 
the resolution on the table, and asked the yeas and 
nays on that mciion; which were crdered, and, be- 
ing taken, were—yers 62, nays 96. 

So the resolution was not laid on the table. 

And the question recurring on the adoption of 
the resolution 

Mr. ANDREWS of Kentucky asked the yeas 


| self. 


| was not one of those principles. 


and nays; which were ordered, and, being taken, 


resulted as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. J. Sherlock Andrews, Arnold, Ayerigg, 
Babcock, Barnard, Birdseye, Black, Bair, Boardman, Borden, 
Bous, Briggs, Brockway, Bronson, Milton Brown, Burnell, 
William Buuer, ‘thomasJ. Campbell, Caruthers, Chittenden, 
John C. Clark, Staley N. Clarke, Cowen, Cranston, Cravens, 
Wm. C. Dawson, John Edwards, Everett, Fillmore, A. Law. 
rence Foster, Gamble, Gentry, Goggin, P. G. Goode, Graham, 


Green, Greig, Habersham, Hall, Halsted. W. S. Hastings, | 


Henry, Howard, Hudson, James Irvin, William W. Irwin, 
James, John P. Kennedy, Lane, Lawrence, Linn, Samson 
Mason, Mathiot, Mattocks, Maxwell, Maynard, Moore, Morgan, 
Morrow, Osborne, Owsley, Powell, Ramsey, B. Randall, 
Alexander Randall, Randolph, Rencher, Ridgway, Russell, 
Saltonstall, Shepperd, Simonton, Slade, Smith, Stratton, Alex, 
H. H. Stuart, John T. Stuart. Summers, Taliaferro, J. B, 
Thompson, R. W. Thompson, Tillinghast, Toland, Tomlinson, 
Triplett, Trumbull, Underwood, Wallace, Warren, Washing. 
ton, Joseph L. White, Thomas W., Williams, Lewis Wil- 
liams, C. H. Williams, Winthrop, Yorke, A. Young, John 
Young—98. 

NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Landaff W. Andrews, Arrington, 
Atherton, Beeson, Bidlack, Bowne, Boyd, Aaron V. Brown, 
Wiliam O. Butler, J. Campbell, William B, Campbell, Clit 
ford, Clinton, Cross, Cushing, Daniel, R. D, Davis, Dean, 
Doan, Doig, Eastman, J. O, Edwards, Ferris, J. G. Floyd, 
C. A. Floyd, Formance, Gerry, William O. Goode, Gordon, 
Gustine, Harris, John Hastings, Ways, Houck, Houston, Hun- 
ter, Ingersoll, Jack, Cave Johnson, Keim, Andrew Kennedy, 
Liwefield, A. McClellan, McKay, Mallory, Marchand, John ©. 
Mason, Miller, Parmenter, Payne, Plumer, Reding, Reynolds, 
Roosevelt, Sanford, Saunders, Shaw, Snyder, Sieenrod, Sum. 
ter, Sweney, Van Buren, Waterson, Westbrook, aud Wood 


So the resolution was adopted. 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

On motion of Mr. BRIGGS, the House resolved 
itself into Committee of the Whoie on the state of 
the Union, (Mr. Evmrerr of Vermont in the 
chair,) and resumed the consideration of the bill 
making appropriations for the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

The pending question being on the following 
amendment, heretofore offered by Mr. GILMER: 


“Provided, That the money hereby appropriated shall be 
accounted for by the Post Office Department hereafier, when 
the condition of its funds shal! permit, ant! be refunded into the 
Treasury, or deducted from any sums which the Post Office 
Department may heretofore have paid into the Treasury.” 


Mr. ANDREWS of Kentucky was entitled to 
the floor, which, however, he yielded for purposes 
of explanation to— 

Mr. BOTTS, who said that he would occupy 
the attention of the committee only a few mi- 
nutes. 

It might be expected, after tie remarks made by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Cosare] 
yesterday, that be (Mr. B.) should offer some ob- 
servations upon the question which cceupied the 
time of the committee; not upon the bill under con- 
sideration, but upon the question which cecupied 
the attention of the commistee. 

The gentleman kad aceorded to him what he 
(Mr. B ) cheerfully conceded to that gentleman, 
the right to think for himse!f, and to speak for him- 
‘they ditfered very materially in their views 
as to the course of the President of the United 
States on the subject referred to, and as to the re- 
sults of those views. That, however, was a mat- 
ter of opinion, of judgment, and he (Mr. B) bad 
no disposition to interfere with that gentleman’s 
opinion, or with the expression ef it; nor did he 
(Mr. B) mean to have his cpinious or his judg- 
ment, or the expression of those opinions arrested, 
(or arraigned here, he thankea the gentleman for 
the word,) so Jong as he was a Repre-entative 
from the State of Virginia. 

The gentleman had not invited, but had chal- 
lenged an argument on this subject. He (Mr. B.) 
took the gentleman at his word—he eccepted the 
challenge, but not at this moment. Yesierday he 
bad said that the time had not yet arrived for it; 
but the time would come, and when it did, if he 
should be fortunate enough to be in his place, (for 
he was compelled by business which could not be 
delayed or postponed, to leave in a day er two for 
New York, but he should make great efforts to be 
here ‘when the second veto came,) he would accept 
the gentleman’s challenve, and go into the aigu- 
ment; and he would undertake to show that if the 
gentleman himeelf had not changed his opinions, 
he at least was not supporting those principles 
which he (Mr. B.) understood the gentleman to 
have supported, if he supported the principles 
of the veto message. He (Mr. B) would un- 
deriake to show that “Tyler too,” on which the 
gentleman had yesterday laid so much emphasis, 
He (Mr. B.) 


found no such appendix to “Cushing’s Life of Har- 
rison.” 

Mr. B. had nothing more to say on this subject 
at the present time, reserv.ng himself for the se- 
cond veto when it came. 

He desired, before he took his seat, to correct 
the report (ia the Intelligencer) of yesterday’s pro- 
ceedings as far as he was concerned; and he took 
pleasure in acquitting the Reporters of ali blame 
for the inaccuracy. It is natural that mistakes 
should be made, and he had been surprised at the 
general correctness of their reports, running 
through the proceedings of a whole day. 

Bui he had said nothing yesterday, in reply to the 
gentleman from North Carolina, about scoring— 
he had applied no such epithet to the gentleman, 
as that he scored others or himself deserved scor- 
ing. What he said was, that it was the privilege 
of little men to scold, and the gentleman from 
North Carolina never failed to avail himself of the 
opportunity of scolding, and it seemed to matter 
little with him whether he scolded friend or foe. 

When he (Mr. B.) took the floor yesterday, as 
must have been observed by the House, he was 
surrounded by his friends, who begged him not to 
say any thing harsu or cflensive in reply to the 
gratuitous, and, as he thought, unkind reference 
that had been made by his frieud from North 
Carolina [Mr. Sranuy] toa private leiter which 
had been purloined for the press, 

He (Mr. B.) resolved that he would not permit 
any hasty expression that fell from a friend, with 
whom (as he was absent) he would say, he bad 
formed not only an intimate friendship from ten 
month»? residence in the same house, but whom he 
recognised as an honorable, bigh minded, intelli- 
gent gentleman, though exceedingly excitable and 
waspish, as the House knew—particularly when 
he knew that he had no purpose to give offence. 

Bui there was another part of that report Mr. 
B. desired to correct. He observed by the mern- 
ing paper that the gentleman from North Carolina 
was reported as saying what he had not understood 
him to say on yesterday—though he might have 
said it., 

He ‘says: “He has not heard of one solitary 
Whig, in this House or out of it, who did not con- 
demn the whole spirit of that letter.” 

Mr. B. did not know by what authority that 
gentleman undertook to speak thus broadly for the 
whole party. His impres:ion was a different one; 
he had heard many express regret that the letter 
was published, ax he should himself reg:et, except 
that it was published by Mr. Ty'er or his friends. 
On the contrary, he knew of no Whig in the House 
who did not concur in tke sentiment therein ex- 
pressed about “heading” the President, in the sense 
in which it is used—that is to say: to obtain the 
signatare cf the President to a bank bill, in order 
to cut off any connection formed or contemplated 
with the opposire parly—el:ner by his signature to 
the bill that had pissed this House, or his own bill, 
which te had proposed by way of heading him. 

Tf there was a member of the party who did not 
desire to obtain such a signature, be hoped he 
wonid now rise and siate it, and he would give 
way for the purpose. That, as he had said on 
yesterday, and as was known to the whole party, 
was his moce of “heading’—ihough great willing- 


ness kad been manifested to make capital out of it.” 


Mr. B. concluded with an appeal to the com- 
mittee to postpene any further debate on political 
matters; that they would return to the subject- 
matter under consideration, and pass the bill 
promptly, it was dae to the credit of the Govern- 
ment, as weil as to its suffering creditors, that this 
should be done. The bill was a proper one, and 
he should vote for it. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Keniucky then took the 
floor. He said that, when he had rien to address 
the commitiee yesterday, it was with a view, if 
possible, of calling back its attention to the sab- 
ject before it. He had made an effort to do this 
some hours before hs had obtained the floor, by call- 
ing the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Cosine] to order; with what success the commit- 
tee would not Lave forgotten. He trusted that 
hereafter the attention of the committee would 
be confined to the subject under consideration. So 
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far he had heard no discussion on this bill which 
was in order. ` The honor of the Government and 
the just claims of those who had rendered services 
to it, for wh.ch they were yet unpaid, required 
prompt action on this bill, Out of a sum cf foar 
hundred dollars due to one of his constita«nts for 
the service-of two years and a half, only seventy- 
nine dollars and seventy-six cents had been paid— 
and that a draft on a postmaster who had defaulted 
and run away, as the records of the Department 
would show. The individual baving this claim 
was an humble, poor man, who carried the mail 
over a mountain county, on a little pony, and 
who had received in return for his labors only the 
draft alluded to on a postmaster, who neither 
was himself, or had sureties who were ever, worth 
a red cent. 

Who owed this money, Mr. A.cared not. it was 
the duly of Congress to provide for the payment of 
honest claims upon the Government—and he ap- 
pealed to ihe members of this House, as honest 
men, to come forward and do so—whether 
they were Loco Focos,Abstractionists, or Whigs, It 
was their duty as bonest men to provide the means 
fer paymen’. He cared not, on the one band, by 
what subterfuge payment was withheld, i was 
not honest; and, on the other, he cared not by 
what means, whether by loan or otherwise, or 
from what department of the Government the mo- 
ney was paid; all he wished was, that it shonid be 
provided m sutne way or other, and that withou: 
turther delay. 

Mr. WATTERSON siated that he voted for 
electors in 1836, wbo supporied John Tyler for 
Vice President. During the last Presidential con- 
test, not a word had ever fallen from his lips, de o- 
gatory to the personal or political character of Mr. 
Tyler. He regarded bim as a States Rights Re- 
publican in feeling and in principle, and was as- 
tonished to find him in such company as the party 
who nominated and supported him. Ia Mr. Ws 
late canvass for Congress, he had repeatedly read 
the opinions of Mr. Tyler from the stump, on all 
the great leading questions of the day, such as a 
Pank, Internal Improvements, the Tariff. &c. and 
declared to his constituents, that if he (Mr. T.) 
would stand up to his old principles, he would sup- 
port his Administration with great pieasure. Most 
happy would he be to have it in his power to do 
so. The Democratic motto was “princip.es not 
men.” If Mr. Tyler’s Administration should be 
Republican, (and his late veto is a most favorable 
indication that it would be,) he would be sustains 
ed, gloriously and triumphantly sustained, by the 
Demceracy of the whole Union. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Kentucky called Mr. W. to 
order for irrelevancy in debate. 

Tre CHAIRMAN decided Mr. W, to de in 
order. 

Mr. ANDREWS appealed from the decision of 
the Chair. 

And on the question “Shall the decision of the 
Chair stand as tae jadgmen! of the commit ee?” the 
vote stood—ayes 62, noes 5L 

Bat no quorem voted. 

Mr. ANDREWS asked that that fast might be 
reported to the Flouse. 

‘And the committee having riven, the Chairman 
reported the fact that the committee found itself 
without a quorum. 

Mr. BOARDMAN moved a call of the Flouse. 
Some conversation followed; when the Speaker 
having ascertained the fact that a quoram was pre- 
sent— 

The Ghairman resumed his seat ia Commitee of 
the Whoie on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WATTERSON resumed his remarks, and 
continued until cut cff by the arrival of the how 
of twelve. : 

At which kour, the comwittee, ia pursnarce of 
the order of the House of this day, pre ceeded 
without further debate to vore on the amendments 
pending or that might be offered. 

And the question being oa agreeing to the amend- 
ment of Mr. Gitmer, in the following words: 

“Provided, That the money hereby appropriated shall be 
accounted for by the Post Office Department hereafter, when 
the condition of its funds shail permit, and be refurided into 
the Treasury, or deducted from any sums which the Post 
Office Department may heretofore have paid into the Trea- 


sury.” 


Mr. McKAY moved to amend the amendment 
cf Mr, Gitmer, by striking out the latter part- thèree 
of, in the following words: : nr Pay 


“Or deducted from any sums which the Post Office Depart. 
ment may heretofore hive paid into the Treasury.” SED 


The question being taken, ‘the, vote stood-—A, 
75, noes 75; a tie. ewes 
Tne Chairman then voted in: the negative 
the vote stood—Ayes 75, noes 76... suis 
So the amendment to the amendment was: Te- 
jected. a ee 
Aod the question recurring on the amendment 
of Mr. Gitmer, it was decided in the affirmative-— 
Ayes 107, noes not counted. s: 
So the amendmeni was agreed to. Sis 
Mr. CAMPBELL, of South Carolina, moved to 
amend the billby reducing the amount appropriated 
from $497,650 ʻo the sum of $347,000, and stated 
that tnat was the amount that was really due. 
Which amendment, by ayes 72, noes 79, was re 
jected. a $ 
Mr. MCKAY then moved to strike out all after 
the enacting clause of the biil, and insert. the fol- 
lowing: : va 
“That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
authorized, in case it is necessary to enable the Post Office De- 
partment to meet its preseat engagements and pay its debts, to 
cause a sum not exceeding three hundred and forty-seven thou- 
sand dolars of the money which may be borrowed in execu- 
tion of the act entitled ‘An act authorizing aloan: not ‘exceed- 
ing the sum of twelve millions of dollars,’ approved July. 2lest, 
1841, to be applied to thg use of such Depariment for ths pur. 
poses aforesaid, and to be reimbursable out of the accruing 
funds of the Department; the said money to be accounted for 
in the manner prescribed in the second section. of the: ‘act to 
change the organization of the Post Otfice Depariment, and to 
provide more eflectually for the settlement of the ‘accounts 
thereof “passed July 2, 1836.” : 
YW bicn amendment, by ayes 60, 
rejected. x ak 
Oa motion of Mr. BRIGGS, the committee 
then rose, and reported the bill with the amend- 
ment to the House. g 
And the question being on concurring with the 
committee in its amendment, and ordering the bill 
to be engrossed for a third reading, ; 
Mr. BRIGGS moved the previous question. 
And there was a second, aren 
Wr, J. THOMPSON MASON asked the yeas 
and nays on ordering the main question; which 
were refused. : wy 
And the main question was ordered to be taken. 
Andon the main question (being first oncon- 
curring with the committee in its amendment,) © 
Mr. CAMPBELL of South Carolina asked the 
yeas and nays; whieh were ordered. | 
Mr. C. remarked that existing laws’ required 
that any serpius in the Post Office Depariment 
should be paid into the Treasury; therefore the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Gimer] was unnecessary. =~ 
The yeas and nays were ordered, and, being ta- 
ken, were as follows: : 
YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Arnold, Arrington, Atherton, Babe 
cock, Baker, Banks, Barton, Beeson, Bidlack, Boardman, 
Borden, Bous, Bowne, Boyd, Briggs, Bronson, A. YV. Brown, 
M. Brown, ©. Brown, William Butler, William O. Butler, Thos. 
J. Campbe}, Childs, Cuitrenden, J. C, Clark, 8. N, Clarke, 


and 


noes 88,: was 


ciidord, 1, Coles, Cowen, vaniel, Richard D. Davis, 
Dean, L 3 Rasumaa, Egbert, Everett, Ferris, Fillmore, 
Joho G. F. Charles A. Floyd, Gamble, Gentry, Gerry, 


Gilmer, Go . P. G. Goode, Graham, Green, Greig, Gustine, 
Hall, Harris, W.S. Hastings, John Hastings, Hays, Holmes, 
Houck, Houston, Howard, Hubard, Hudson, Tiunter, Jas. 
Irvin, William W. Irwin, Jack, A. Kennedy, Lawrence, Lilo. 
field, Abraham McUtellao, Robert McCiellan, Mallory, Mar- 
chand, 8. Mason, T. J. Mason, Mathiot, Mathews, Mattocks, 
Moore, Morgan, Morris, Morrow, Newhard, Osborne, Owsley, 
Parmenter, Payne, Powell, Ramsey, Reding, Rencher, Rey- 
nolds, Ridgway, Roosevelt, Russell, Sanford, Shaw, Shepperd 
Simonson, Slade, Smith, Steenrod, Stokeley, Stratton, A. H. 
H. stuart, John T. Stuart, Summers, Sumter, Sweney, Tom- 
linson, Turney, Underwood, Van Buren, Wallace, Watterson, 
Westbrook, T. W. Williams, Lewis Williams, and Christopher 
H. Wililams—12t. z 

NAYS—Messrs Adams, Le W. Andrews, 8. J. Andrews, 
Aycrigg, Barnard, Birdseye, Biack, John Campbell, Caru 
thers, Cranston, Cravens. Cross, William C. Dawson, Deberry, 
John Edwards, A. L. Foster, Gordon, Habersham, ‘Halsted, 
rsoli, James, Keim, J. P. Henae'ly. King, Lane, Linn, Max. 
, Maynard, Plumer, Benjamin wailh Saltonstall, Snyder, 
Taliaferro, J. B. Thompsen, Rickert W. Thompson, Tilting 
hast, Toiland, Triplett, Trumbull, V ashington, E. D. ni 
J. L.White, J. L. Williams, Winthrop, Yorke, A. Young, an 
John Young—47. R 

So the amendment was concurred in, 

‘And the bill was o.dered to a third reading now, 

And having been read a third time, and the 
question being “Shall the bill pass?” 

Mr. SNYDER having called for the yeas and 


nays, it was decided in the affirmative--yeas 12%, - 


nays 48. 
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L EXPENSES OF THE LATE PRESIDENT. 
m motion of Mr. BOTTS, the House resolved 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the sta'e 
- of: the, Union, (Mr. Ranpotru of New Jersey in 
the chair,)and; after some struggle for prioriiy of 
‘business, the committee took up the bill. making 
appropriations for the funeral expenses of the late 
President-of the United States, (Gen. William H. 
Harrison.) 
`: Aud the bill having been read through— 

Mr. BOTTS explained the grounds of the bill. 
The Marshal. of the District had, by order of. the 
‘Secretary ‘of State, provided all things necessary 
to the funeral ceremonies of the late lamented Pre- 
sident. The accounts having been presented, the 
Secretary directed them to be laid before Con- 
“gréss:\ they had been referred to the Committee 
‘of Ways aid'Means, and the present bill was re- 
ported by order of that committee. The accounts 
badall been printed. Mr. B. considered them all 
as very extravagant: but the biil did not direet they 
should be paid until they bad been duly audited. 
The total amount was a little over $3,000. 

The explanation having been made, the com- 
mittee, on motion of Mr. Borrs, rose and reported 
the bill to the House, where it underwent some 
‘slight discussion. An effort was made to postpone 
ils further consideration to Monday next; which 
did: not succeed. 
> A motion was made to submit the accounts to 
be.audited by the Marshal; but it was rejected by 
-yeasand nays as follows: yeas 60, nays 94. 
“When after a desultory conversation, it was 
agreed, on motion of Mr. BOARDMAN of Con- 
necticut, to adopt a substitute for the bill, which 
submitted the accounts to be audited and paid by 
the proper accounting officers of the Treasury. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD opposed the bill. 

And was answered by Mr. POPE. 
| When Mr. BOTTS moved the previous ques- 
tion; which having been seconded, put, and car- 
ried, the bill was ordered to its engrossment, read 
a third time by its tile, and passed~yeas 128, 
nays 23. 

The House, then, on motion of Mr. GILMER, 
went into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, (Mr. Rannorpa of New Jersey in the 
chair,) and took up the bill in relaiion to placing 
the statue of Washington in the Rotundo of the 
Capitol. ae 

he bill having been read— 

Mr. GILMER went into a foll explanation of 
the grounds of the bil!, quoting from the documents 
in support of the several items of appropriation 
contained in it; wnich were: 1. For the preparation 
and execution of the work. 2. For freight. And 
3. For the removal of the sta‘ue from the navy 
yard, and ifs erection in the Rotundo, 

Te bill underwent several amendments as to 
the sums’ appropriated, on account cf demurrase 
of the vessel, &¢. also for an iron railing to sur- 
round the statue when erected in the Rotundo, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Nerih Carolina moved an 
amendment the effect of which would be io rescind 
a former resslution which had reqaired the statue 
to be erected in the centre of the Rotundo, and per- 
miting it to be placed in sueh other partof that 
apariment as might be directed by the Secretary of 
the Navy. Mr. Greenough, the Seulptor, in a 
letter toa committee of Congres, had suggested 
thei the centre would not be the proper plaze for 
his work, because the light would there fail verii 
cally upon it, and that a better position for 
statue would be midway between the cente and 
the docr leading to the Library; a:d the amend. 
ment left that point discretionary with the Secre- 
tary. agi 

Mr. HOLMES opposed the amendment, on the 
ground that any other location of the States than 
‘the centre of the Rotundo wou'd desir. y the sym- 
metry of that magnificent saloon, anid more than 
counterbalance any disadvantage from the direc- 
lion of the rays of Jight. 

Mr. ADAMS sai} he had formerly concurred in 
this opinion, and had expressed it to the House a 
few days since, when the bill was up. But, on fur- 
ther examination, he had ascertained that there 
was a drip from the leakage of the glass lantern 
over the centre of the dome of the Rotudo, which 
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tion, of the statue, if placed under it, and be was, 
therefore, inducee to. yield the argument derived 
from the symmetry of the apartment. 

Mr. KEIM suggested a difficulty as to the man- 
ner in which the floor had been strengthend by 
arches over the crypt below, (originally intended 
for the reception of Gen. Washington’s remains;) 
should the immense weight of the statue (not less 
than 20 tons) be placed at any other poini, the 
floor might prove insufficient to sustain it. 

To this it was replied that there were other 
arches beneath the floor, which would be quite suf- 
ficient to endure the weight. 

The amendment was finally agreed to. 

‘Whereupon, in the midst of sundry suggestions 
to take up bills, and general cries of “ No, no; let 
us rise,” the committee rose, and reported the bill 
to the House. 

In the House it forthwith received its third read- 
ing, and was passed. 

And then the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Fray, August 27, 1841. 

The bill from the House of Representatives 
making appropriations to defray the expenses of 
tbe funeral of the Iate General Harrison, was read 
a first and second time by i's title, and referred to 
the Committee on the Distriet of Columbia. 

The bill making an appropriation for the Post 
Office Department was read a first and second time 
by its tile, and referred to the ‘Sommittee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

The joint resolation for the distribution of the 
copies of the sixth census was taken up, and the 
amendmen: of the House concurred in. 

The bill relating to duties and drawbseks, 
was announced by the Crarras the general order. 

Mr. CLAY said he did not expect that bill to 
be taken up to-day. Nevertheless, he was ready 
to go on with it. The amendments were unim- 
portant in themselves, and not likely to excite de- 
bate. They might at least read the bill, and go 
through with the amendments, until the time 
which was set apart for going into Executive 
session. x 

Mr. CALHOUN thovght the bill had better be 
put off until Monday. They had been much wea- 
ried of late with business of great publie impor- 
tance, and really had not had time to examine 
properly the ameudmenis, 

Mr. CLAY said the effect of the amendment 
would be to subject “gold and silver, and other 
watches, and paris of watches; gold and silver lace 
embroidery; laces of silk, thread, or coiton; and all 
articles composed wholly or chiefly of gold and sil- 
ver; gems and precious stones, and pearls of all 
kinds, when se‘; jewellery, includins paste,” to a 
duty of 20 per cent. Some hed proposed that the 
daty should be jeft where it was, at 123 per cent. 
while o bers thought that only a ifi ug daty should 
be i:oposed, beaause the.e articles might easily te 
smeggicd, and thus the duty be evaded. On the 
whoie, the committee had. come to the conclnsioa 
that, as the:o were articles of laxury and of a cost- 
ly kind, political <s well as ee mira! considera- 
tions, recommended that they shouid be sabjected 
to the contemplate ty ef 20 por cent. 

Mr. WRIGHT sa: f 
wcu d be fo subject these 
Now, the rep 


mendment 
uty ei 20 
ations he had from 
2 orters and d= snowed that the reye- 
nue woald be lessened, instead af increased, from 
the imp: sion of any such duty. They say thet 20 
per cent. would give less duty thaa 12, and that 12 
would give less than a da:y of 5 per cent. and they 
pur it on the ground that articles of great value and 
litte bulk would be smuggled with such fecility as 
to avoid the duty. The evil would be to esia- 
blish a system of swindling, which would destroy 
the trade of those who had too much principle to 
resort to smuggiing. And, ina financial point of 
view, he sabmitted whether it wouid not be better 
to leave the bill as it was. 

Mr. CLAY would say buta werd or two, and 
then leave the Senate to deal with the amendment 
as it pleased. He had been waited on by a com- 
mittee of very intelligent persons, representing that 


“zril 


would threaten the injury, if nst eventual destruc- . 
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particular interest, who had urged upon hm the 
imposition of a duty of 20 percent. He told these 
gentlemen they would be cheated, and the revenue 
cheated, by the efforts that would be made to 
smuggle those articles in to avoid so high a duty, 
They answered that they knew there was smug- 
gling, but they also knew all the importers of those 
articles, and they meant to establish a system that’ 
would guard against smuggling by bringing the 
perpetrators to punishment. The committee con. 
sidered there would be very little done in that busi- 
ness any how; and as they were articles of laxu- 
ry, they thought it better to prevent any dissatis- 
faction which might arise from placing a less 
amount of duty on these articles than on necessa~ 
ries. In a matter like this, genera! satisfaction was 
worth the less of alittle revenue. For the sake 
then of their friendsin Pennsylvania or elewhere, 
and in deference to that feeling, he would like the 
amendment to be retained. He would ask the 
yeas and nays on the proposition. 

Mr. CALHOUN thought the subject had better 
lie over. Senators had not an opportunity of exa- 
mining the amendments; indeed, few bad even the 
bill before them, not expecting it tocome up. He 
agreed with the Senator from Kentucky that it 
was important to give satisfaction, but the best way 
‘was to do what was right and proper; and he al- 
ways found ihat, in the end, it satisfied more per- 
sons than they woull by looking about and around 
to see what particular interest could be coneili- 
ated, Whatevertouched the revenue touched the 
pockets of the people, and should be looked to 
with great caution. Nothing, in his opinion, was 
so preposierons as toexpeci,by a high duty on these 
articles, to increase the revenue. If the duty was 
placed at 20 per cent. it would be impossible to 
prevent smugzling. The articles in question would 
not bear any such duty; isdeed, if they were re- 
duced to 5 per cent. more revenue would be real- 
ized. He really hoped the Senator would let the 
matter lie over until to-morrow or Monday, 

Mr. CLAY said he always found, when there 
was a journey to be performed, thatit was as 
well to make the start; if they only got five or 
six miles on the way, il was so much gained at 
least. 

Mr CALHOUN. We ought to have had some 
notice. - 

Mr. CLAY. I give you notice now. Start! 
start! The amendment was very simple, and 
easily understood. Ii was neither more nor less 
than to exempt the articles named from the list of 
exceptions in the bill, by which they would be sub- 
jected to a duty of 20 per cent. Those who 
agreed to it could say “ay, and those who did 
not “no;” and that was allhe should say on the 
subject, 

Mr. SMITH of Connection: would ve 
ihe amendment, on the ground that an in f 
duty on these articles would lessen the revenue, 
He thought the bill better as it 

Mr, NICHOLSON expliined his views ‘at some 
length in favor of the amendment, ; 

Mr. WOODSURY was of cpini 
above ten per eent. would ast 4 
smuggling. Mr. W. poiated tos: 
waich were as easily sg 
articles. 

Mr. ALLEN of Ohio :a‘d: f 
bili in al its forms, and st 
against it whatever shap 


ssed ca 
yesterday. The money thus collecied and disni 
bated is intended to gow Britis: 
sutjecis of æ foreign eoum: 
and by whom we are thre 
and war, 
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he enemy of this, 
with hostilities 


ufional means of repeating those wrongs. 
This being the character of these two acts, I now 
give notice to their friends, the Senators on the 
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other side,» that when the acts shall have 
been matured, Iwill move fur leave to introduce a 
bill to repeal such parts of them both as impose a tax 
on fea, coffee, and other necessaries, and di-tribute such 
tav—-that is, the distribution sections of the land bill, 
sand those parts of this revenue bill which impose a du- 
vty of twenty per centum upon the articles I have 
named. It wiilbe my purpose to connect inthe 
game bill to repeal, and in tae same view befcre 
the couatry, both the evil and the 1emedy—the tax 
‘and the distribution, because the former is the con- 
sequence of the later, and when so presented will 
be best understood by the whole body of the 
people. 

I shall, however, vote forthe amendment row 
proposed, as itis iis object to carry up the duty 
upon artic es of gold and silver and ether like ar- 
ticles of luxury, to twenty per centum, equal to the 
duty proposed upon necessaries. 

As to the suggestions of my friend from New 
York [Mr. Wricut] that this high duty on these 
matters of luxury will defeat the revenue from 
that source alugether, by the encouragement it 
offers to smuggling, my answer is, that the same 
effect will follow, if it follow at ali, from the daty 
of twelve and a helf per cent. which will remeia, 
should this amendment net prevail. Against the 
smuggling of such articles, so small, yet so valua- 
ble, not even ten, no, nct even five per cent, duty 
ean afford a safeguard. An the reason is this: 
that in the case of such article, even this duty is 
greater than the price of insurszace against the 
danger of detection. This we know from ‘he ex- 
perience of France, England, and indeed, all Eu- 
rope, when the rate of insurance against detec- 


tion is as well fixed, as that against the dangers of 


y 


the sez. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama said he intended to vote 
in favor of the motion for the amendment now un- 
der consideration, and it was due to himself and 
those he represented, to say a few words in expla- 
nation of the principle on which it would be given. 
He said he had always entertained and agied upon 
tze principle, that taxation sh be imposed upon 
luxuries ratherthan upon tbe ve ies of life. 
On that principie the bushen of taxation fell prin- 
cipaliy epon the rich, who were able to bear it—-as 
regarded the necessaries of life, they entered in‘o 
sumption of the poor, who Were less able 
to bear it, and should be ligbuy te 

How, said My. ©. what is the proposed amend- 

he bii declares 
zas Tate than 
doty of 20 
aed auieks; and 
xacpted, are 
watches, and parts of 
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20 per cer ad valorem, 
percent except certain ens 
st those ro ennmerat 
and silver and otper 


icles composrd 
and precious 
all kinds when set, 
oe which, nh cer- 
nder the bib, if 
ively the same 


gems 


t ? heil be 
the raie of daty on thoss articles from 
d f per cestam (ike p t rate) to 
per centum ad valorem; acd, sir, I cannot 
to give my vote ia favor of such increase of 
oa the principle I have laid Gown for my go- 
ment, especi when we know that se many 
arigies whieh enter into the use and evasmnption 
of almostevery family, poor as well as rieh, are to 
be taxed at that rate. 

Who are they that want “goll asd silver 
watches?” Who are they that want “gold and 
si ver lace embroidery, laces of thread, silk, or cot- 
ion,” and who require asd use “gews and pre- 
cious stones, and pearis when set, and jewellery?” 
Every one must auswer, 10 ae wealthy— 
those who have means beyond their necessary 
wanis—-those who have rosey ic spare and 
spend for the gr Ufication of taste, fancy, and 
pride. Sach articles are not necced nor desired 
by the poor, because they are not necessary fer 
their subsistence or comfort. They are net like cof- 
fee, tea, cogar, and salt, and coarse blankets, which 
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“pursue rigidly the Hne of duty. 


are necessaries of life, and should be admitted free of 
duty, or, atleast, ata very moderate rate... The man 
who wants a gold waich, or those who want fine 
lace, embroidery, gems, or diamonds, will not stop 
for the increased cost of seven anda half per cent. 
They will purchase such articles just as ‘readily 
when bronght in at twenty per cent. ad valorem, 


as when they are brought at twelve anda half per | 


cent. In fact, these things belong tothe class of arti- 
cles known under the general name of luxuries 


limited. Hence Mr. C. thought there was no dan- 
ger of an increase of smuggling, nor that a-smailer 


revenue would de derived from this st urce, on ac- < 
count of the increased rate of duties.” The im- | 
porter he thought would. be able to realize a profit ; 


of the same amount, wheter he paid the higher 
duty or not; and if bis per certum of profit were 


the same, what additional motive had he to per- ` 


petuate the crime of smuggling? 

Again: Mr. C. contended that the increased rate 
of duty would be an additional motive with those 
charged with the collection of the revenne, to ex- 


erci-e greater vigilance and caution against smug- 


gling, and to detect the perpetrators. 
Mr. C. said, entertaining these views, he should 


vote for the amendment under consideration; and | 
should, at the same, vore to reduce the daty, or ` 


take off aitogether the duties proposed on articles, 
which were preperly classed as ‘necessaries,’ 
and that in the sequel, he might, and probably 
should feel it is his duty to vote against the whole 
bill, in any shape it would probabiy assume. 

Mr. KING should vote on the measures present- 
ed to him on their moriis, without looking to their 
political effects, He believed the rate of duty now 
existing would yield more revenue than an in- 
cresse. They ought to shape their duties co that 
there might be a fair and honorable competition in 
the market, and not an advantage given to the dis- 
honest over the honest. This measure would lead 
to smuggling. No one could doabt it. It must be 
the effect of it, and it would not'add to the reve- 
nue. Why, then, was it introduced? For politi- 
cal effect, that they might hold out to the people 
the idea that they increased the duty on luxuries? 
He should vote for a proper duty on articles, and 
a duty which would be coileoted. He asked his 
friends of the cotton-growing regions whether they 
were prepared to lay the highest duties on articles 
for which thy exchanged their ectton? It would 
of necessity tend to impair the sale of their produc 
tions. As to laying taxes on articles of first neces 
sity, if th~y could be exempted, eonsisteatly with 
the demand for revenue, they ought to b= exempi- 
ed. eshould vote against ihe amendment. 

Mir. CALHOUN intended, on this question, to 
It was a great 
question, and he would not be diverted either to the 
right or to the left. He agreed wiih the Sena‘or from 
Oh:o that evena duty of 10 per cent. on these arti- 
cles would oceason their ilicit introduction, and 


i he subsitted to Senators whether they were pre- 


pared to do an act which would tend to corrupt the 
morais of the communi'y, while it would net bring 
a dollar iwo the Treasury. At the origin of oar 
governments, these ar icles bore but light duties, say 
five or six per cent. and they would produce more 
revenue now, with tbese duties on them, than with 
the 29 per cent. proposed in the amendment. 
He was not to be called on to vote for 
this bil, proposing, as it did, a great in- 
crease of taxes on the community, because H 
was an exigency measure. He should give 
his votes as if for the permanent settlement of the 
tariif. The exigency was produced by the gentle- 
men onthe opposiie side, and they should be held 
responsible for it. This necessity had been pro- 
duced by ihe present Administration—it was of 
their making, and he shonid vote for this as if he 
were seitling the taxes. and asif the gentemen had 
done their duty, and hid not by extravagance and 
distribution created a deSciency in the Trearury, 
for which they were responsible. They yesterday 
passed a bill emptying the Treasury, by giving 
away the proceeds of the pubiic lands, and to-day 
we have a bill to supply the defisiency hy a resort 
toa tax which in itself was a violation ef the com- 


not | 
necessaries—and those who. use them do not stop ; 
for the price—their means of purchasirg are not . 


_ promise act. The compromise act provides that 


no duty shall be iaid except for the economieat 
support of the Government; and He régarded the 
giving away of the public'lands-a'violati ofthat 

sad 


ac’, whether the duty was raised to. 20 per deht Gr 
not, because they had. not attempted te- bring dawa 
the expenses of the Governmeat to ari‘éétnomical 
standard: He should proceed with thisy bill assit 
he were fixing the tariff; he thought an avesageof 
twelve anda half per cent. onotr imperlsakdald 
raise an ample revenue forthe support pheaeGo- 
verhment, and “in: his yotes'on the sevératweddigses 
cf articles be should bear this average in“otiwd, 
imposing higher duties on some, aud dower ities 
on others, as he thought the several casesealled 
for. oa geio. 
~ Mr. BENTON said tbis bill came exnétlyciii its 
right place, to fill up the gap created alter thesþas- 
sage of the Land bill. Fo have been in’ general 
keeping with the order of things, they. ought::to 
have taken it up last night, to have filled’ upyith 


e 
hole which the Land bill bad made. : ‘There’ were 
now two other sabjects on the table which:hadypre- 
cedence of this, viz: the Fortification! bill and the 
resolation relating to the purchase ‘of American 
water-rotted hemp. Yet this bill: must «beteken 
up in violation of the rules, ‘though ` oné ofsthe 
most causeless, heartless, and’ wicked measafes 
that could be ‘conceived, and he “shouldsAake 
care that it should be known as” suchy eke 
would vote for this amendment, and would BE ap 
to the highest rate on articles of Igxury, buk he 
should vote to keep down the dwy on:tea, Sugar, 
ciffee, spices, and such artic’és; to ihe “fate” they 
were under the glorious times of Jackson’ab Va 
Buren. This biil serves to place an-indiscriminate 
duty on ali articles; iteven drags up the” coiphyon 
blanket which the poor mother uses: to keep, her 
child from freezing, 2ud imposes the same ‘daty as 
on the blankets of the very bist quality, such:-as 
the rich luxuriate in. I mean, said Mr. BI to vote 
to spare the articles of common use in every fami- 
ly, especially the poor. Ehe bih was cruel, wan- 
ton, wicked. It was Federal! To make: a pres 
text for it the land revenue must be thrown away; 
then ten times as much levied npon the necessaries 
of life, heretofore tree, as the land money: amounts 
to. For the first {ime we have a bill to level tuzu- 
ries and necessitie——to make all pay. alike~to 
abclish the pilaciple by which necessaries and:cem- 
forts had been beretofere sparednearly all spared 
except salt—and that ihe Demecracy intended to 
make free, bet this Federal bill ds to continue the 
tax apon tt. Pe Saath eee 

The question was then taken on agreeing ‘with 
the amendment of the commitiee, and decidedvin 
the affirmaive as foliows: - 

YEAS-—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Barrow, Bates, 
Bayard, Benton, Berrien, Bachanan, Choate, Clay 
of Alabema, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, ' 
Evans, Futon, Graham, Huntington, Linny Mer’ 
Roberts, Mangum, Miler, Morehead;! Mouton, . 
Nicholson, Phe!ps, Pierce, Porter, Prentiss, Rives, 
Sevier, Siamoas, Smith of Jnd‘ana, Seathard, 
Surgeon, Talim Tappan, White, Wiliams, 
VF oodbr ary, and Youag—41- 

NAYS— Calhoun, Hend«rson,: “King, 
Smith of Connecticut, and Wright—5. 

Mr. CLAY said he had no desire to, proceed 
further with this bil! at preseat; buat would agree to 
go into Executive s¢ssion, with the understanding 
that the bill should be taken up when they came 
out. The further consideration of the, bill. was 
then postponed. And, on motion of: 7 . 

Mr. RIVES, the Senate proceeded to» thetecnsi- 
deration of Execuiive b siness. ‘And aftet ‘some 
lime spent therein, pel 

Tne Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES,- 
Faway, August 27, 1841. ee 

The journal of yesterday was. reag and aje 

proved. Neh Since 
Mr. CAMPBELL of South Carolina asked leave 

to offer the following resolution: 

red, That the Clerk of this Hause is hereby directed 
to RERA names of the members of the House of Represen- 
tatives writtan on separate pieces of paper and placed. in. one 
bos, and the desks numbered and the numbers placed on’ sepa- 
yale pieces of paper in another box: that previous to the next 
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“For the purchase ofa site at or near Detroit, in the State of M no necessity for the motion to print, as the amend- 


: session of Congress he shall cause the riames of the members 
andthe numbers to be-drawn alternately, and that each mem- 
ber.shall beentitled to occupy the desk the number of which is 
drawn next after his name, for one session. , 

-U Mr. MORGAN objected to the resolution. ` He 
. had a very good seat, he said, and had no desire to 
“change it. 

Mr.: HOPKINS (who has. also a very promi- 
neht,seat) likewise objected. J 
: © [tem.—Several other members equally well “sita- 
cated: ` : 

Mr. McKAY moved a suspension of the rule, 
to.enable the gentleman from South Carolina to 


offer the resolution. 

‘+ The SPEAKER said such a motion was not in 

order; being especially prohibited, during the 

morning hour, by a rule adopted at the present 
session. ; 

‘Mr. CAMPBELL then withdrew his resolution, 
but with the intention of offering it hereafter when 
in order, : 

INDIAN HOSTILITIES. 

_ On motion of Mr. DAWSON of Georgia, the 
House resolved into Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, (Mr. Saxeprerp of North 
Carolina in the chair.) 

-And,.on motion. of Mr. D, the committee pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of the following bill: 

, A BILL making further provision for the suppression of Indian 

i hostilities in Florida. 
Be tt enacted, &c. Thatthe first, second, third, fourth, fifth, 

- andwixth sections of the act authorizing the President of the 
United States to accept the service of volunteers, approved 

_ May the 234, 1836, be, and the same hereby are, revived and 
continued in force for the term of two years from the passage 
of this act: Provided, That not: more, than two thousand five 
hundred men shat! be received into the service under the said 


revived act, and that their services shall be confiued to the 
suppression of hostilities in Florida and its neighborhood. 


Mr. DAWSON said that this bil had been re- | 


ported, on léave, by the Delegation from Florida, 
(Mr. Levy] and that it had been referred to the 
-Committee on Military Affairs, Tie committee 
had investigated the subject, and bad seen the 
great propriety of placing in the hands of the Pre- 
. sident the power here provided for. Jt was a pow- 
er which the President had possessed fir many 
- years past, with the exception of the last. The biil 
merely revived the law of 1836, authorizing the 
President to accept the service of volunteers in case 
of emergency, thus preventing the necessity of the 
States calling them oat according to ther judg- 
ment, as it was known that a number had heretofore 
‘been called out by them unnecessarily. And great 
expense would be saved. 

Mr. BRIGGS. asked for the reading of those 
parts of the act of 1836 which the present bill pro- 
posed to revive, 

And they were read by the Clerk. 

Mr. DAWSON then said he had been under the 
impression, when he had called this bill up, that 
the Delegate from Florida [Mr. Levy] was in his 
seat. He (Mr. D.) had merely discharged his 
duty as chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs in calling it up. But in the absence of the 
Delegate, he would now move that the bill be laid 
aside for the present. 

And, by common consent, the bill was laid 
aside. 


PUBLIC DEFENCES. F 
On motion of Mr. DAWSON, of Georgia, the 
committee proceeded to the consideration of the 
following bill: 


“A BILL making appropriations to purchase sites and to make | 


certain surveys, and for other purpsses, 

“Be tt enacted, &e. That the following sums be, and the 
same are hereby, appropriated, to be paid out of any unap- 
propriated money in the Treasury, for the following, purposes, 
to wit: 

“For the purchase of the forts and batteries belonging to the 
State of New York, on Staten Island, New York harbor, and 
for purchasing fromthe State the land on which they are situ. 
ated, $33,300. 

“Also, the frther sum, for partially repairing and putting in 
condition for immediate service the aforesaid forts and batte- 
ties, of $33,000. 

“For the purchase ofa site at or nearfthe outlet of Lake 
Champlain, $15,000. 

“For the purchase of a site ator near Detroit, in the State of 
“Michigan, for defensive works and barracks, $10,009), 

“For the purchase of a site, and for barracks and defensive 
‘works, at or near Buffalo, New York, $10,000. 

» _ "For thë surveys of the delta of the Mississippi, and Sollers’s 
. Flats, on the Patapsco river, $30,000.” 


‘And the bill having been read— 
Mr. FILLMORE moved to amend it by strike 


ing out the following items of appropriation: 


‘For the purchase of a ait 1 of 
Champlain, Aen ast ar near the outlet of Lake 


r 


Michigan, for defensive works and barracks, $10,000. g 
“For the purchase of asite, and for barracks and defensive 
works, at or near Buffalo, New York, $10,000.” 


The motion being agreed to,-these items were * 


struck out: Mr. Fittmore having assigned, as his 
reason for the motion, that these appropriations 
were provided for.n the bill which had recently 
passed both Houses of Congress, and~which is 
generally known as the Fortification bill. 

Tn reference to the following items, to wit: 

“For the purchase of the forts and batteries belonging to the 
State of New York,on Staten Island, New York harbor, and 
for purchasing from the State the land on which they are situ- 
ated $33,300. , R eo 

“Also, the further sum, for partially repairing and putting in 
condition for immediate service the aforesaid forts and bateries, 
of $33,000.” 

Mr. DAWSON expressed some denbis which 
had arisen in his mind as the propiiety of the ap- 
propriation for the purchase of the fortifications, 
arising out of certain information which he found 
ina book entitled “Revolutionary Claims.” He 
there found that in the adjustment of acccunts be- 
tween the United Siates and the several S:ates, 
after the Revolutionary war, the State of New 
York was found indebted to the General Govern- 
mentin the sum of upwards of two millions of 
dollars; and that this amount of indebtedness from 
the Siate to the General Government was to be ex- 
pended in the erection of fortifications. 

Mr. D. went into seme statements on this head, 
which were discussed (in some confusion) by 
Messrs. FERRIS, McKAY, FILLMORE, EVE- 
RETT, and LINN, anda number of documents 
were read. 

Mr. McKAY moved to strike out the two items 
above stated, [with a view to move, in the House, 
the recominitment of the bill, that the poiat raised 
by Mr. Dawson might be further examined. ] 

Mr. FILL WORE was prepared to show, he said, 
from abundant evidence, that not cne cent of the 
sum here intended to be appropriated was for for- 
tifications—it was simply consideration-money for 
the land itself. 

On motion of Mr. TILLINGHAST, the bill, 
without aay sction being had upon it beyond that 
above stated, was laid aside. 

[Whilst the last-mentioned bill was under consi- 
deration, the Spraxer resumed the Chair informal- 
ly, for the purpose of receiving a message from the 
Senate, through A. Dickens, esq. Secreiary, in- 
forming this House— 

ist. That the Senate had passed the bill to ap- 
propriate for a limited time the proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands, and to grant pre-emption 
rights, with certain amendments, in which the con- 
currence of this House was asked. 

Qdly. That the Senate had concnrred in the joint 
resolution of the House, providing for the disiri- 
bution of the priated returns of the sixth census, 
sibar amendment, in which the concurrence of 
House was asked. 

3diy. That the President of the United Siates 
had informed tke Senate that he bad approved and 
signed the following: 

A bill to revive and extend for a limited time 
the charters of ceitain banks in the District of Co- 
lumbia 

A joint resolution in relation to the light-boats 
on Barileti’s reef, &c] 

LAND BILL. 


The message having been received, Mr. BRIGGS 
moved that the Land bill, with the amendments, 
be referred to the Committee on Public Lands, and 
that the amendments be printed. 

Mr. BARNARD suggested whether it was ne- 
cessary to refer the bill at all? 

Mr. BRIGGS mod:fied his motion so as to con- 
fine it to the printing alone. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT and Mr. TURNEY called 
for the reading of the amendments. 

Mr. GORDON moved that the bill be made the 
order of the day for Monday. 

Mr. FILLMORE inquired of the Speaker if this 
proceeding was regular? 

The SPEAKER said it was not; it was only en- 
iertained under general acquiescence. 

Mr. ATHERTON desired to move an amend- 
ment, 

Mr. FILLMORE thought the Heuse kad better 


t 


i proceed regularly; and he suggested that there was 


ments had already been printed by order of the Se- 
nate, and laid on the tables of the members of the 
House. 

The amendments were then read. 

Mr. AARON V. BROWN moved to make the 
‘pill the special order of the day for Monday. That 
would allow time to the members to compare the 
bili with the amendments. g 

The SPEAKER said ihe motion would require a 
votè of two-thirds. 

Mr. BROWN was in hopes, he said, that such a 
vote might be obtained. ; 

Mr BRIGGS said that this was a House bill, 
that it would be first in the order of business, and 
that the House might take it up at any moment. 
He thought, however, it would be better that the 
bill should be referred to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

And Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland made that 
motion. ` 

Mr. ATHERON desired to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER said it was only by the aequi- 
escence of the House that the subject was entere 
tained at all this time. 

Mr. ATHERTON objected, he said, unless he 
was permitted to offer an amendment. 

Mr. BRIGGS submitted that it it was too late to 
make the objection. And Mr. B. said that, as 
there seemed to. be some opposition to his motion to 
print, be was willing to withdraw it. 

Mr. ATHERTON persisting in his objection, the 
conversation cropped, 

And Mr. SHEPPERD resumed the chair in 
Committee of the Whele on the state of the Union. 

On motion of Mr. WILLING HAST, the commit- 
tee proceeded to the consideration of the following 
joint resolution: 

JOINT RESOLUTION for the distribution of seven hundred 
; copies of the Digest of Patents. 

Resolved, &e. That the Commissioner of Patents be directed 
to send to the Secretary of State of cach of the States of this 
Union, and of the Territories of Florida, Wisconsin, and Iowa, 
the Digest of Patents, printed by the Commissioner of Patents 
under the act of Congress daied March third, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty nine; to be disposed of as the Legisla- 


tures of each State and Territory may direct, viz: 
To the States of — 


Maine - 20 copies, South Carolina - 24 copies, 
New Hampshire -10 do Georgia - - 28 do 
Massachusetts - 30 do Kentucky -31 do 
Rhode Island - 4 do Tennessee - +33 do 
Connecticut - -12 do Ohio - -6l do 
Vermont - -JL do Louisiana - ~ -l4 do 
New York - - 98 do Indiana - -8B do 
New Jersey -15 do Mississippi -15 o 
Pennsylvania -69 do Hlino . -23 do 
Delaware - ~ 4 do Alabama - -24 do 
Maryland - -19 do Missouri - -16 do 
Virginia] - 50 do » Arkansas - - 5 do 
North Carolina - 39 do Michigan - - 9 do 
To the Territories of— 

Florida 3 copies, Towa $ - 8 copies. 
Wisconsin - - 2 do 


Being, in the whole, seven hundred copies; and that the remain- 
ing wo hundred copies of said Digest be leit with the Librari- 
an of Congress for future dispo-ition. 

Resolved, That the sum of five hundred and twelve dollars 
and thirty-eight cents be paid from the Patent fund to reimburse 
what is stilt due for publishing said Digest. 

Toe bill, and a leuer Iron, the Commissioner of 
the Patent Office, having been read— 

Mr. TILLINGHASE made a brief explana- 
tion. : ’ 

When, no amendment being offered, the reso- 
lution was laid aside, to be reporied to the House. 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

Mr. FILLMORE moved that the committee pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House bill No. 17, en- 
titled “A bill making approoriations for outfits and 
salaries of diplomatic agents.” 

On which motion the vote stood—ayes 60, noes 
48. 

Wo quorum voting. : 

Oa motion of Mr. LEWIS WILLIAMS, the 
committee rose, and the chairman reported the fact 
to the Honse. 

Mr. FILLMORE moved a call of the House. 

Mr. SYEENROD asked the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered, and being taken, were—yeas 
102, nays 57. 

So acall of the House was ordered. 

But, on motion of Mr. ANDRE WS of Kentucky, 
a quorum being now present, no proceedings on 
the call were had. 

The Caainman then resumed his seat in Come 


{i mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 


And the question recurring on the motion of Mr. 
Fitumorg, that the commitiee take up the Diplo- 
ma‘ic Agent bill 
The motion was agreed to—ayes 62, noes 60. 
The committee then took up the following bill, 
which was read: 


“Be it enacted, §c. That the following sums be, and the same 
are. hereby, appropriated, to be paid out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, viz: 

“For outfits of ministers to Russia, Spain, Mexico, and 
Brazil, and of charges d’affaires to Portugal, Denmark, Sar- 
dinig; Naples, Chil, and Texas, sixty-three thousand dol- 

ars. 

“For salaries of ministers to Spain and Brazil for the residue 
of the current year, eight thousand dollars. 

“For. salaries of the secretaries of legation to the same places, 
one thousand eight hundreu dollars.” - 


Mr. INGERSOLL moved to strike out the ap- 
propriations for Sardinia and Naples, and observed 
that, as far as he knew, there were no party con- 
siderations in this question; and he was sure there 
was nothing personal in it. His reasons for ob- 
jecting to these missions were, that they originated 
al'ogether in this House—that no President of the 
United States ever recommended, suggested, or at 
any rate approved of them, and that there was 
` nothing to do either at the one place or the other. 

He considered them as mere places of honor and 
profit, and of no advantage to the country. As to 
Naples, there never had beea a minister here from 
that kingdom, in return for the one we sent 
there. 

Such wa: Mr. I’s impression; and unless some 
gentleman should set him right by showing the 
contrary, he should continue to believe that both 
of them were entirely useless. The Court of his 
Sardinian Majesty had once had a minister near 
the United States Government, but Naples never 
had; and why should we retain a minister there? 
The mission began here, and here it ought to 
end. 

Mr. FILLMORE called for the reading of the 
Presidenvs message and the letter of the Secretary 
of State on the subject, which was read. 

[The message merely transmits the letter of the 
Secretary of State asking for the appropriations, 
without comment. ] 

Mr. FILLMORE requested the Clerk to read 

- the message of the President covering a letter from 
the Secreiary of State applying for the necessary 
appropriations for our foreign diplomatie inter- 
course, as reported in the bill, and covering, in that 
application, these two missions to Naples and Sar- 
dinia; and they were read accordingly. 

Mr. Fitumore would not enter into the ques- 
tion where these missions had originated; it was 
enough for him, as chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, that they now existed, and that 
the Executive had made a regular official applica- 
tion for the necessary appropriations io continue 
them. It seemed a strange reason to urge to that 
House that it was ihere the missions had had ther 
origin. He believed the Neapolitan mission was 
now of fourteen, perhaps sixteen, years’ standing. 

Mr. INGERSOLL said he had 
understand that these missions originated in this 
House, which he considered was an abuse that 
was in danger of becoming inveterate. He spoke 
of a former Executive, and he would add that he 
saw nothing in the message of the present Execu- 
tive, or ia the communication of the Deparunent 
of State, which recommended them as necessary 
for ihe public service. These missicus were sup- 
posed in this House to bz useful, or connected in 
some way with the tobacco trade, and the appro- 
pristion was made for them without being asked 
for by the Execuiive, who alone had the right to 
originate a foreign mission, The Jate Governor 
Taroop of New York was the first minister ap- 
pointed to;Naples. 

Mr. FILLMORE replied that we bzi had a 
commercial agent at that court, a Mr. Appleton, 
in 1836: in 1837 he was followeġ by Mr. Nelson, 
to whom Governor Throop succeeded in 1838, and 
he had continued there to the present time. ‘Thus 
a diplomatic intercourse, of some description, has 
been unmierruptediy kept up for sixteen years. 
This it was now proposed to the House to abolish, 
because it had originated withthe House! It was 
enough for him that the Executive had the consti- 
tutional power to appoint the minister, and asked 
of Congress the means to pay him his salary. He 
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bad n» personal solicitude, however, on the sub- 
ject. 

As to Sardinia, the intercourse had not continued 
so long. A years or two since a Mr. Rogers, son 
to a member of Congress, had been appointed 
charge des affaires; but he had searee arrived at 
Turin, when he became insane, and was in that 
condition at this time. Though the mission itself 
might be a very proper one, the incumbent ought 
certainly to be changed. a 

Mr. INGERSOLL said thathe intimated some 
weeks ago, that it was very difficult to get infor- 
mation on any subject through the instrumentali- 
ty ofa resolution, and he then gave notice that 
whenever this bill came up, he would object to 
these missions. This he thought would subject the 
gentleman at the head of the commitiee to the 
necessity of preparing himself with information to 
defend them. Now he took issue with the gentle- 
man on his first position. He affirmed that no 
mission ought to originate in this House. It was 
not a strange reason he had given for striking out 
these appropriations. It was a constitutional and 
proper reason. ‘Fhe executive was charged ‘by 
the Constitution, with the management of our 
foreign intercourse. He possessed all the neces- 
sary information; and with the sanction of the Se- 
nate he had the power to appoint our diplo- 
matic agents as he thought proper. On the con- 
trary, the House possessed no information with re- 
gard to our foreign affairs, and could not therefore 
judge when a mission was proper. In short, the 
Constitution gave the House no power, but to 
originate and pass the appropriation. With re- 
gard to the different approptiations in this bil, 
there were one or two of them that he would make 
no objection to. The mission to Austria he 
thought was wholly useless; and he thought a 
change was sufficient fur Spain and Mexico. 

If he failed now, he should endeavor to bring 
this matter before the House and the country at a 
more auspicious period, and he had such confi- 
dence in the truth aad strength of his position, 
that he had no doubt, but tnat he should eventually 
succeed. 

Mr. FILLMORE here suggested that even 
should the amendment prevail, it would not put an 
end to the missions to which the gentleman object- 
ed: the United States had Charges d’Affaires at 


been given to | 


both Courts; and the simple question, therefore, 
was, whether we would change the agency from 
that of full Ministers to that of Charges? 

Mr. INGERSOLL denied this statement to be 
correct. He was personally acquainted with Mr. 
Rogers, anda very re-pectable young gentleman 
he was. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Fintmors] was mistaken in supposing him to con- 
tinue stiil in a state of derangement: he had re- 
covered, bad retired froia his mission, and was 
pow on his way home; consequently the Sardinian 
mission was now vacant. 

Mr. l 


minister’s having left his post did not render a mis- 
1 S F 


not wiih the knowledge or permission ct his Go- 
vernment, as Mr. F. presumed to be the ease in 
the present instanse; ceriainly Mr. F. had receiv- 
ed from the Depariment no intimation of any 
leave to vacate the mi 
applied for an appropriation to keep it up. 

“Mr. INGERSOLL said that an act of God had 
madeit vacant. Formal:y there had been at Na- 
pies only a consul; and when Mr. Nelson succeed- 
ed him, he went out as Charge, but the appoint- 
nient was temporary inits character. Gov. Throop 
was the first resident minister, and ought to be 
the lest. ‘nat Government had no corresponding 
representative bere; and our minister at Naples 
had nothing to do. The only use that there ever 
had bsen in keeping up a mission there at all, was 
some connection it had formerly been supposed to 
bave with our relations with Turkey and Austria; 


but the duty, if there was any, might jast as well 

be performed by a consul; the place was a mere 

sinecure. . 
Mr. I. proceeded to remark that, asto the Sardi- 

nian mission, the former ineumbent having leftit, 

a successor had been nominated to the Senate. 
[Mr. Dawsox. Yes, and confirmed.} 


LLMORE said that the mere fact of a | 


sion vacani: especially where such removal was j 


ion: the Department had | 


Mr. I. said he had no wish to- interfere with the: 
appointment or outfit; he merely wished at present 
to lay the foudation on which the mission might 
eventually be abolished. Our diplomatic inter- 
course was becoming unwieldly; and we were ren-. 
dering it still more expensive by increasing our 
missions to Spain and Mexico, by replacing Charges 
with full ministers; to that part of the bill he 
should urge no objection, though his. opinion was, 
from what had been told him, that the change was 
worse ihan unnecessary, as nobody could perform 
their duties better than had our Charges. He was 
told that there were some yeasons why we should 
have a full minister at the Court of Brazil. ee 

But what were these Executive documents which 
had been so much relied on by the chairman of the 
Ways and Means? They were mere papers of 
official routine. They did not endorse these Nea- 
politan and Sardinian missions; they gave them no 
sanciion whatever, as proper and necessary: . If 
the fact were as Mr. I had stated; if the honorable 
chairman could not deny that they were foreign. 
missions which had had their orign in that House, 
or show their importance or necessity, Mr. L 
would sumit a motion to strike them from the bill, 
by way of groundwork for the future efforts to re- 
duce the unwieldly size of our existing diplomatic ~ 
intercourse, 

Mr. CUSHING addressed the committee at 
some length in opposition to the amendment. He 
was opposed to it for the same reasons as given by 
the chairman of tht Committee of Ways and 
Means——to wil: that there was on the table an 
Executive communication calling upon Congress 
to make the usual appropriations for the missions 
tothe Courts of Naples and Sardinia; and, ac- 
cording to the ordinary course of legislation in re- 
ference to diplomatic appointments—as the foreien 
relations of the country were confided, by the Con- 
stitution, exclusively to the President, with the 
concurrent advice of the Senate, save so far as the 
House of Representatives had an ultimate control 
by the power to grant or to withhold the necessary’ 
supplies—-the usual courtesy between the co-ordi- | 
nate branches of Government led to an appropria~ 
tion as a matter of course, unless very strong rea- 
sons existed to the contrary. Sach instances were 
of very rare occurrence. It was known that a 
minister had been appointed to Sardinia and con- 
firmed by the Senaie; and that a minister to Na- 
ples had been nominated, bat not yet confirmed. 
Mir. C. considered the appointment of these mi- 
nisters as giving them a vested rightin their sala- 
riez, and that was another strong reason why the 
appropriation ought to be made. As to the state- 
ment of the gentleman that these missions orgina- 
ted in this House, he was mistaken as to the facts; 
for that of Naples originated in 1831, when Mr. 
Welson was appointed by Gen. Jackson. 

Rir C. admitted that Mr. Neison had specific 
jastructions to nego'iaie a ueaty, and he had com- | 
pled with them. fr. C. undersiood that Mr, 
Throop has also received specije instructions to 


them. He asked the gentleman frem Pennsylva- . 
sia how he distinguished a temporary appoint- 
mentof a foreign minister from a permanent one? 
The mission to Naples had not originated in this 
House, but with the Executive. 

Mr. C. made some further remarks, to show the 
usefulness -of the missions proposed to be abo- 
lished. 

är. TILLINGHAST differed entirely from the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. INGERsoLL] as 
to the propriety of the proposal for a foreign mis- 
sion originating in the House of Representatives. 
He had always understood that our foreign agents 
were the representatives of the American prople to 
foreign nations, just as an ambassador from a mo- 
narch was considered as the representative of his 
master here. : 

Mr. CUSHING here interposed to say, in rela- 
tion to an objection to the appointment of an am- 
bassador from a Republican Government, on the 
ground that ambassadors represented sovereigns; 
and ia a Republic there was no sovereign, that it 
was utterly false and unsound. An ambassador as 
much represented a sovereignty when sent from the 


R 


zE 

people -ofthe United States, as he did. when de- 
: . spatehed by one European monarch to another. 

Mr, TILLIN. HAST, after some further re- 

irks, expressed the opinion that the present was 

a most inauspicious time to withdraw our diploma- 
“the intercourse with European Government:; he 

> ‘thought it eminently incumbent upon us to main- 
‘tain an unbroken. friendly intercourse with them, 

“and. keep up astate of alert intelligence as to ihe 
‘political changes that might occur. He shouid op- 

„` pose the amendment. 

“Mr. ADAMS referred to ‘the Executive commu- 
nications which had been read, as evincing the 
“purpose of the President to continue cur diplematic 
“Yelations with Sardinia And Naples, and to his no- 
mination of a minister to each of these courts, as 
incurring the respoxsibility of providing for them. 
“As tothe question, whether the missions bad origi- 
nated in ths House or with the Exezutive, he ‘con- 
sidered it a question of very little consequence. 
‘He believed no foreign mission ever had been 
provided for by appropriations, without, either a 
“formal or informal suggestion by the Executive. 
By the theory of our Constitution, the President of 
‘the United States was the organ of conducting our 
diplomatic intercourse with foreign powers; and he 
had authority, by aad with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to appoint a minister to any part of 
the earth.” It was a power with which the House 
of Representatives had nothing whatever to do; it 
“had no share or participation in it. Nor had the 
Senate, further than as the constitutional advisers 
of the President in that matter. Tne office of a 
minister was not crea ed by the Constitution ot by 
the Government, but by the laws of-the nation, 

` and, having been so created, it was recognised as 
an existing office, (an abstraction, if you please, as 

“abstractions seem the order of the day.) Ths ap- 
pointment of a public minister, or charge, or agent 

: Soflany sort; was a power given to the President, 
with the consent of the Senate. When, therefore, 
the President made the appointment of a citizen to 
perform the duty of such an office, he did, by vir- 
tue of the authority conferred on him by the Con- 
stitution, without any action of Congress whatever, 
make a contract with that individual; which the 

. two branches of the Legislature were bound, the 

. one (if they approved it) to confirm, and the other 
to provide for. But there was a control over this 
power of the Presideat in the legislative bedy, the 

_ Same as existed in the Parliament of Grea: Britain 
over the King of England as to the declaration of 
war and peace, viz: the power to withhold sap- 
plies.’ Mr, A. said, however, that he biieved 

< there had Leen no case in which Congress nad re- 
fused to appropriate where the President had ap- 
pointed and the the Senate confirmed. Mr A. 
would not say that they had net power lo r fase, 
even after the appointment had been made; bat it 
it must be an extreme case, None such had os- 
curred, to Mr. &’s know'edge, 

There had been instances where the Legisiainre 
had so far assumed the inifiative in’ foreign mi- 
gions asto appropriate, without waiting forare- 
commendation by the Executive. Sucha case had 
occurred in reference to the recegeition of the inde- 
pendence of Texts, and the appointment of a 
nister to that country. Phe thing had been con- 
trived in the House, A motion had been made. to 

recognise the Texai Repubiic, bat the Sennte was 

not prepsred to eoacar; and thes, on tho last night 
of the session, abont 8 o’clock in the evening, an 
appropriation had bern voted fur a minister to 

Texas whenever the President should recommend 

one; aad before 12 oelock the same night a minis- 
er.was appointed. 

On a prior ocession recommendations bed been 
voted thatthe Presideni should enter into diploma- 
tic relations with the Republies of South America; 
before that time commissioners had been appoint- 
ed, The power of appointing a minister had, in- 


mile 


deed, been exercised without con-uliing the Legts-. 


lature atai. Gouverneur Morris hai been ap- 
pointed by Genvral Washington to negotiate with 
` Great Britain prior to the first sevsion of the first 
Congress, and he did go. His iastruciions were 


™ given not only without the legislative sanction, but, 


‘without even the presence of a Secretary of Siate, 
for Congress had not met, and Mr. Jefferson had 
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not returned from France. General Washington 
personally instracted him, and Mr. M: rris went; 
and Congress; when it met, voted an appropriation 
for his expenses. ‘Fhe power to send commission- 
ers had been exercised from time to time from that 
day to this; some opposition had been made to it, 
and the question had cften been raised, but there 
was not a President who had not, ‘at one time or 
other, exercised the power. 


The power was thus ample and unlimited to 
hold negotiations with foreign powers by ministers 
appointed for that purpose by the President bim- 
self; bat it was held in check by the counterba- 
lancing power of Congress to refuse the supplies 
But this power had never yet been exercised. Mr. 
A. did not think this a proper case in which to 
besin, Were there no other reasons, he thought 
those which had been advanced by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Cusuinc] amply sufi- 
cient to justify both the missions objected to. Mr. 
A. did not think the House cught to lay aside its 
power of contro! in case of appointments obviously 
improper. And he thought the introduc:ion of an 
appropriation bill like the present a fit occasion to 
inquire into the propriety of every public mission. 
With this view, Mr. A. had prepared a resolution, 
which he should offer as soon as it should be in 
order, directing the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
to inquire into the expediency of reducing the ex- 
pense of our foreign iatercourse by reducing the 
nomber of our ministers abroad. 


Mr. GILMER said he had been in favor of past- 
poning the consideration of this bill, that he might 
tave mor? time to look into the subject; but, as the 
bill was up, and the committee seemed aisposed to 
act uponit, he should throw no obstacle in the way, 
He had no information which would justify him in 
voting for the amendment, and he should act on 
the general grounds which had been laid down by 
the venerable gentleman from Massachusetis, 
But, as one of the Committee of Retrenchment, 
he had paid some attention to the subject of our 
foreign representation; and he believed, with the 
gemleman from Massachusetts, that both the grade 
and the destination of our foreign agents would 
admit of a beneficial change. He referred to the 
propriety of our being represented at the fTanseatic 
Towns, and also in the Dukedom of Tuscany. 
He tendered to Mr. Anams the offer of bis co- 
operatien in any just reforms he should seek to in- 
troduce. 

Mr. INGERSOLL brivfiy rejoined. If the 
stand he had new taken should eventually lead to 
the retrenchment alluded to in the resolation of the 
venerable gentleman from Massachusetts, he 
shoald be content. He still thovght the House 
ht properly exercise its wit:holjing power, 
not, indeed, so as to step the wheels of Govern- 
meat, bat merely to cartal an winesessary expen- 
ditere; and he hoped there would be enough of 
eonstitiionalreelicg, of the esprit du corps, to lead 
them to iasi i their right, He sconted the 
idea of the Oa appointment ereating a 
d interest in ihe appointee to his salary as 
minister. Seach a doctrine would te monsirous. 
Tee House might be bouod by high considerations 
of policy and propriety, but never by the force of a 
eontract, to appropriate for an appoiated minister. 
This was carry the principle twtally extra menia 
muridi. Mr. L disclaimed oppesing these mea- 
sures on the mere groand of dollars and cents: 
he alluded fo the multiplication of missions to and 
from this country as introducing examples of lavish 
expenditure and luxurious living among our own 
citizens. 

As to the distinction between tempòrary and 
permanent missions, the gentleman from Massa- 
ehnsetts [Mr. Cu-Hixe] perfectly well knew that 
originally all public missiens were temporary; 
such a thing as a permanent foreign mission was 
unheard of. This was an invention of medern 
times; and it had been Mr. Jefferson’s opinion 
that Such missions ought not to exist. ft was very 
true that excellect effects had grown out of our 
Sardinian treaty; but that treaty was the work 
not ofa foreign minister, but of a special agent; 
such men as Morris aad Niles were ‘those who 
conferred the greatest benefits by their agency— 


men who went without equipage or eclat and did 
the business without show. 

Afier some remarks on the increased expenses 
of our diplomatic intercourse, Mr. I. adverted to 
the injury sustained in consequence of Mr. Ste- 
venson’s notice to the Mediterranean squadron to 
leave the narrow seas; which he considered as more 
than counterbalancing the advantages of all our 
foreign missions put together. It was high time 
that public attention was called to the subject; and 
he hoped that at the next session Mr. Apams would 
bring forward and press his resolution of inquity 
as to the expediency of reducing the whole system 
of foreign intercourse. i 

Mr. HOLMES greatly regretied the occurrence 
of the debate. He charged Mr. IncersoLu wiih 
a desizn to subvert and destroy our entire foreign 
diplomatie intercourse. Mr. H. defended the in- 
structions of Mr. Stevenson as proper under the 
circumstances which surrounded him. He denied 
that the House, as representing the democracy of 
the country, had any thing to do with our foreign 
intercourse; all that had been confided-exclasively 
to the President and the Senate; and argued on the 
absurdity of diseussing such delicate relations in 
a mixed assembly of 240 men, who never could 
agree on any thing. He admitted the power of 
appropriation to be a check on the Executive pow- 
er in diplomacy, but protested against its exercise 
save in very extraordinary cases indeed. In re- 
ply to the sugges'ion that our ministers in the Me- 
diterranean had nothing to do, Mr. H. adverted to 
the increasing iatrodaction of cotton manufactures 
in Austria and kaly, and the large amount and 
value of our commerce in that sea. 

Mr. EVERETT went into some statements, 
heard (as usua!) with great difficulty, as to the 
use of our fish by the Catholics of the south of 


Europe, and the benefit of that trade to cur fishe- ~ 


ries: also, as to the effect of regulating the duty 
on cotton, as in Italy, by its weight; and was un- 
stood to argue the propriety of having our com- 
mercial interests there guarded by resident agents. 
He also defended the conduct of our minister at 
London, in advising the return of the Mediterra» 
nean squadron: he adverted to the highly excited 
state of public feeling in England as fully justify- 
ing Mr. Stevenson in entertaining fears for our lite 
tle squadron. 

Mr INGERSOLL disclaimed any purpose to 
censure Mr, S.evenson: he had spoken only of the 
effect of his inter’erence. 

Mr. CUSHING rejoined to Mr. INGERSOLL. 
Mr. C. thought there were no very wide difference 
of opinion between that gentleman and himself as 
to the obligations to provide for the expenses of ap- 
pointed ministers. If nota legal, there certainly 
was a moral coniract between ihe President and 
the appuintee, and he bad an equitable claim fer 
support: sv far, he presumed, the gentleman would 
nol refuse to go. Asto bis allusion to the return 
of the squadron in consequence of a message from 
a foreign minister, if it meant anything as an ar- 
ment, it weni to the propriey of recalling our 
minister from the Court of Si. James and abclish- 
ing that mission. Was the gentleman prepared 
for this? And if the mission, according to the 
sgenueman’s idea, had been buta t: mporary agen- 
ey, would that have prevented such aa occurrence? 
Notatall. If we looked et the evil, we should 
not forget the good which flowed from the mainte- 
nance of such a mission to ihe commerce and 
peace of the country. ` 

Mr. C. said there was a question of state which 
went to cover ail our missions in the south of En- 
rope. If the contingency should happen of a war 
between the greai p :wers of Enrope, such es Eng- 
land, France, cr Russia, would it not be the ob- 
vious interest of this country to cultivate a close 
relation of amity with the secondary commercial 
powers, such as Spain, Sardinia, Neples, and Aus- 
iria? Would ihe interest not be mutual, that we 
wiih them might form an armed neutrality? Great 
Britain beid Gibraltar; what was to prevent the 
Mediterranean becoming a closed sea? These se- 
condary powers held no continental relations with 
us, and we were not likely to get into any conflict 
with them; bat they might greatly strengthen our 
“interests, To guard against cur being interrupted 


-en 


r 


in the navigation of the European seas, we should 
draw our relations close with the secondary pow- 
ers, as well in the Mediterranean as the Baltic. 

Tce question was now put on thé amendment 
proposed by Mr. IncesgsoLL, when it was rejecied 
without a count. 

Mr. KING moved to amend the bill by adding 
an appropriation for the salary of a consul gene- 
ral to Egypt, and limiting the appointment to an 
American citizen. He was commencing what 
promised to be an interesting speech in support of 
thisamendment, when 

Mr FILLMORE raised a question of order as 
to the congruity of such an amendment with the 
bill for the salaries of diplomatic agents already 
appointed. This went to a new appointment, and 
also opened a new principle as to the qualifica- 
tions of the agent. 7 ` 

The question of orcer was debated by Messrs, 
FILLMORE, MeKAY, CUSHING, and ADAMs; 
when the Chair deciding a part of the amendment 
to be out of order, 

Mr. Melk AY withdrew it, reserving himself to 
a future occa-ion. 

The committee then rose, and the chairman re- 
ported, without amendment, the Diplomatic agent 
bill and the joint resolution in relation to the Diget 
of Patents. 

And also reported that the commitiee had had un- 
der consideration the bill for the suppression of In- 
dian ho-tilities in Fiorida, end the bill for the pary 
chase of sites, &s and had come to no conclusion 
thereon. 

On motion of Mr. TILLINGHAST, the Hoxse 
concurred with the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union in its report agreeing to ihe 
joint resolution in relation to the Digest of Patents. 

And the bill making eppropriations for the ou-fit 
and salaries of Diplomatic agents coming up, it was 
to be eagrossed for a third reading. 

And; having been ordered to a third reading now, 

The bill was read a third time and passed, 

On motion of Mr. DAWSON, the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union was discharged 
from the further consideration of the bill in relation 
to the purchase of sites, and the same was recom- 
mitted to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. ADAMS, on leave, introduced the following 
resolution, which was adopted: 

Resolaed, That the Committee on Foreign Affairs be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of reducing the expen» 
ditures in the Diplomatic Department of the Government, by 


diminishing the number of ministers and other diplomatic 
agents abroad, and report thereon tothe House. 


LAND BILL. 

Mr. BRIGGS asked that the House would, b 
common consent, take up the Land bill, and refer 
it to the Comittee on Public Lands, and order the 
amendments to be printed. 

Mr. J. G. FLOYD inquired of the Speaker if it 
was ia order to move an amendment? 

‘The SPEAKER replied in the negative. 

. t a . 

Aniline biil was thea referred to the Committee 
on ihe Public Lands, and the amendinents were 
ordered to be printed, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of South Carolina, renewed 
his motion for leave to introduce the following re- 
solution: ; 

Resolved, That the Clerk of this House is hereby directed to 
have the names of the members.of the House of Represenia- 
tives written on separate pieces of paper, and placed in one 
box. and the desks numbered, and the numbers placed on se- 
parate pieces oi paper in auoiher box; that previous to the 
negt session of Congress he shall cause the names of the 
members and the numbers to be drawn alternatively, and 
that each member shail be entitled to occupy the desk 
the number of which is drawn next after his name for one 
sion, 

r MORGAN aad others objected. 
ir. PISKENS sent to the table the following 
resolution on tie same subject, wich, at his re- 
guest, was read for informalen: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of this House be directed to re- 
move the desks, except the outer circle, by the next session of 
Congress, and that the seats of members be then drawn for in 
alphabeucal order, 

Mr, CAMPBELL moved to suspend the rule to 

able him to offer his resoletion, and 
yeasand pays èn ihat motion. 

Mr. CLIFFORD moved to lay the 
on ihe table, but withdrew it 

Mr. UNDERWOOD withdrew the motion. 

Mr. CAMPBELL asked the yeas and nays on 
that motion, which were not ordered. 


asked the 


resolution 
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And after various motions, made and withdrawn, 
the resolation was laid on the table. 
POTOMAC BRIDGE. 


On motion of Mr. UNDERWOOD, the House 


resolved itself into Commitiee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, (Mr. Arnoxp cf Tennessee in 
the chair,) and proceeded to the consideration of 
the bill to provide for the repairing of the Potomac 
bridge. . n 
The bill was read, and no amendment having 


been offered, was laid aside to be reported to the. 


House. 
PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 

The Committee then took up the bill for re- 
pairing and repaving a portion of Pennsylvania 
avenue: which having been read— . 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Scush Carolina, said he 
doubted the propriety of making the appropriation, 
because he thousht the experiment which had been 
made of paving with wood had not been thorough- 
ly tested. He therefore did not know but what it 
would be better to let the avenues remain as 
it was for the present. In his opinion, how- 
ever, stone was the most preferable article to pave 
it with. He moved to strike out the enacting clause 
of the bill. 

The question being taken, the motion was re- 
jected. 

No further amendment having been offered— 

The Commiitee, on motion of Mr. BRIGGS, 
rose and reported the two last named bills to the 
House. 

POTOMAC BRIDGE. 

Ard the bill to provide for repairing the Potomac 
bridge coming upon the quesiion of esgrosyment, 
no quorum bring present, the usuai number of vex- 
a‘ious motions arising therefrom were made and re- 
jected, cr withdrawa. 

A call of the House was ordered, and was pro- 
ceeded in to the usual poiat of procuring a quoram, 
when i: was arrested. 

The bill was then ordered to a third reading 
now. 

And the biil having been reada third time by 
its titie, and the question being on its fiaal pas- 
sage— 

Mr. ANDREWS moved the previous question, 
which was seconded. 

The main question was ordsred, and being taken, 
the bill passed. 
NNSYLVANIA AVENUE, 

The biil to provide for the repaving aad re- 
pairing of Peansylvauia avenue comiug up on the 
question of engrossment— 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON moved to lay the bill en 
the table, and asked the yeas and nays, which were 
ordered, and, being taken, were as fullows—yeas 
75, nays 83. 

So the biil was not laid oa the table. 

And the question recurring ca the engrossment 
of the bill— 

Mr. CAMPBELL said that he did not suppose 
the House understood the question— hat the ir 
pression on the minds of gentlemen might be that 
ine appropriaiioa was ictended to pave the prisci- 
pal part cf the avenas ereas, in realty, upon 
the statement of the iadivivual who eapected to 
contract, $15.039 would enly pave 310 
yards of i at the rate of 36 fret wide, which 
would, according 1o that eompt require as 
appropriation of $75,000 for 1500 ¥ , end near 
$150,090 for the waole avenue. 

Bir. UNDERWOOD, having replied, moved ihe 
previous question. : 

And itere was a second, 

And tae main qaestion (beieg on the engross- 
meni) was ovdered, asd, being taken, the bil was 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading to-mor- 
Ten, 

And the House adjourned. 

Saturpay, Avgust 28, 1841, 

Mr. CHOATE ore ented a memorial from the 
merchants of Boston, asking that additional! duties 
might rot be imposed on articles which bed Leen 
shipped. Laid on the table, and ordered to be 
printed. or 

Mr. PRESTON gave notice that ke would, on 


He 
ug 


3e 
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Monday, introduce.a bill forthe further- protection 
of Florida from `the Indians: o Se io ga a 

The bili from the House of: Représentatives mak- 
ing appropriations for the . oatfit-of diplomatic 
agents was read a first and second time by its tile, 
and referred to the Commitiee on. Foreign. Rela- 
tions. i ie nem 

The bill making appropriation forthe: arrange- 
ment of the statue of Washington, by Greenough, 
was read a first and second time by its title; add ` 
referred to the Committee on the Library. © i 
- The fortification bill was. then taken up; ‘and: 
the amendments of the House having been. read, 

Mr. PRESTON explained that. the Committee 
on. Military Affairs had recommended that the Se- - 
nate disagree with the amendments. made in, the 
House, and insist on their amendments,.which had 
been stricken out by. the House, for an appropria- 
tion of $30,000 for a survey of the South western 
frontier, inland, and maritime borders; and-an ap- 
propriation of $75,000 for the purchase of a. site 
for a Western, Southwestern, or Northwestern’ 
armory. s pi 

‘Mr. KING observed that when the bill was un- 
der consideration before, there were several gentle- 
men who desired to speak on the bill, who were 
not then in their seats; and he thought it had better 
be passed over, as the Senate was thin, with a view 
to give those gentlemen an opportunity of consider- 
ing it. o 

Bi. PRENTISS observed there were several 
S-nators who tsok a deep interest in the subject 
who were not present, and ke should prefer that it 
be passed over informally antil their arrival.: 

Mr. CLAY hoped tne bill might be proceeded 
with; there was a tolerably full Senate, at least 
enough for argument, which could be commenced, 
aud by that time the other Senators would be pre« 
sent. 

Mr. PRESTON was there, ready to do his duty, 
but if gentlemen desired a postponement, be should 
not object. He thought, however, it would be bet 
ter to proceed, | : 

Mr. WRIGHT would suggest that some day -be 
fixed fcr taking the questiona—say to-morrow, dur- 
ing the morning hour-—so that Senators would 
come in with that understanding, or at three o'clock 
that day; and then he tought the matter might be 
dis sesed of without debate. 

Mr. PIERCE desited ihat the bil] méght be pro- 
ceeded with; aad expressed a hope that they were 
near an end of the session. ; 

Mir. LINN desired that it might b? passed over. 
The Senate was thin, and must of necessity be so 
atthat hour. Tre truth was, that Senators were 
worn out with the long aod exhausting sessions 
they had had, and it could not be expecied that the. 
attendance wuuld be full in the morning. : 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky thovght it was best to 
go on with the consideration of the amendment: 
there was a pretty full Sonate now—a very good 
Senate—-a very well locking Senate—it wus best to 
go on, . : N 

ir. TADPAN desired tnat some time might be 
fixed for the adjourament. Phey had been in ate 
tendance from ten in the merning until four and 
! five in the eveniog for three raonths; during which 
! une they bad done a good deal of hard work, 
thozeh there was not much good done to. the 
country. 

Daring these few remarks several Senators ar- 
rived and took their seais, and the Senare proceeded 
with me bill. 

Mr. PRESTON hcped the Senator from New 
York would withdraw his objection; there were 
foriy Senators now present. The Senate was now 
in committee, and as the amendments would have 
to be considered afierwards in Senate, no inconve- 
nience could arbe. 3 

Mr. HUNTINGTON thought good resulis 
might grow out of their preceeding with the bill. 
Senators wou'd understand that the business would 
come un in its regular order, and not wait for the 
atiendance of those who were interested. 

Mr. WRIGHT observed that if the Senate was 
yet in quasi commiitee, he had no objection to 

i w his suggestion. 

Mee “here ranted that Mr. PRESTON had 
made a mistake; the Senate was not in commiltee, 


‘ 


D 


i but voting onthe House amendments reported 


“apon by the committee, 


=. "Mr; WRIGHT then moved to lay the bill over 


“till a full Senate was in at‘endance; which motion 
“was negatived without a division. 


: Fhe question being then on the first amendment 
‘made by the House to the first amendment of the 
Senate, 

‘Mr. PRENTISS said when this question was 
under consideration the other day, he had gone 
omewhat al large into the importance of the de- 
fence of the outlet of Lake Champlain, and showed 


= At'once the necessity and urgency of that matter. 
He thought he had rucceeded in convincing the Se- 


nate, and the chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs particularly, as to the necessity that 
existed for something to be done in the premises. 


. His colleague had also remarked with great force 


on the subject, and he (Mr. F.) did not know that 
he could now offer any thing additional. The ho- 


. norable chairman of the committee had promised 


his cordial co-operation in the measure when a 


<! certain bill came from the other House, and how 


when, contrary to expectation, the proposition so 


< mnch: desired by himselt and colleague bad come 


in the very bill he was anxious to engraft it on, 
the'Committee on Military Affairs had stricken it 
out. Thé honorable chairman had been very pro- 


< fuse of bis compliments to the people of Vermont, 


but compliments would not defend them from the 
incursion of an enemy. It would require some- 
thing more substantial than compliments, however 
well mertted they might have been. If there was 
any point along the range of our whole wide and 
extended frontier that required detence more than 
another, the outlet in Lake Champlain was that 
point, and he therefore hoped that the amendment 
of the House might be concurred in. 


¿© Mr. WRIGHT observed that he understood the 
. House had taken up the other fortification bill, and 


> 


‘free from 


bad strück out this item on the plea that it had 
been introduced in their amendment of this bill. 

I£ struck out here it would thus be lost altogether: 
he would require the yeas and nays. 

“Mr. PRESTON did not think it proper to allude 
to the action of the other House for the govern- 
‘ment of a question before this. If the appropria- 
tion were left out of the other bill by the House it 
could: be inserted in the Senate, should the amend- 
ment in this bill now be struck out. 

Mr. BUCHANAN had said ke would certainly 
vote for the proposition of the Senator from Ver- 
‘mönt, when a certain bill came from the other 
House to which it might be properly attached; and 
he should certainly do so, but this was not the pro- 
per biil. He could not see any reason why Bat- 
falo should get apreference over Erie and many 
other places along the lake shore equally exposed. 
He would prefer waiting for the coasideration of 
the whole subject in one bill. 

Mr. EVANS said that when this bill was before 
the Senate he had done ali in his power to keep it 
the amendments which gentlemen 
sought to engraft upon it; not that he was so much 
opposed to these measures, but that they did not of 
right belong to the bill before them. The Heuse, 
finding that the Senate hxd broken in on the 


principle, had added others, which showed the ne- | 


cessity of always adhering to what was proper in 
the first instance. 

Mr. KING did not think this the proper time for 
commencing new works of fortification. It ap- 
peared to him thatit wouid be better to wait fora 
tall report on the whole subject. Taking iuto 


- view the recent discoveries in the art of war, and 


the present state of the Treasury, he thought gen- 
tlemen ought to pause before they enter so largely 
into a general system of fortification, which may 
be wholly useless. He was as ardent in his desire 


: to defend the country properly as any man, but 


of accomplishing that object. 


he lovked to the whole county, and the best mode 
He could not give 
his'sancuion to the mode of legislation now adopt- 
ed, in-which the interests of sectional portions of 
the -country. were the sole consideration. He 


; Ahought it perfectly proper that our principal perts 


entry Should be fortified, so as to give protection 
Qur. navy:should it-be neeessary to retreat within 
them for shelter. Bat to fortify our whole line of 
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coast, and our frontier lines on every side, would 
involve an expenditure which no Government 
could sustain, 


Mr. LUNN was sorry bis friend from Alabama. 


had taken sucha view of ihe subject, without also 


| giving some consideration to the absolute necessi- 


ty of fortifying other points besides ports of entry. 
He should have called to mind the last war, when 
the whole of our Niagara frontier was destroyed 
for want of a proper armament at the principal 
points of access. Now, if his (Mr. Linn’s) me- 
mory served him correctly, Congress subsequently 
paid a Jarger sum for these ravages than would 
have. been sufficient to proteet the whole line; but 
there was one sacrifice made by private citizens 
which Congress never could repay-that of life. 
The loss of life, ocxasioned by that neglect, never 
couid be paid for by Congress. There must be 
an adequate fortification along our lake shores 
and border frontier, as well as on our seaboard. 
Our troops must have forts for shelter and equip- 
ment. The only question was, how this was to be 
accomplished legiumately, without improperly bur- 
dening the country; but tbe answer was perfectly 
plain, that the legitimate fund for this purpose was 
that arising out of the sales of our public lands. 
That was the true constitutional fund, and until it 
was exhausted no other could beso legitimate. We 
must not only have a sufficient fleet to meet the 
enemy on his own element, but we must have 
places of shelter and protection for that fleet. This 
js necessary. on our lakes, as well as on our sea- 
board. What would have been our condition last 
war, if we had not had Erie for the shelter of our 
flee? He (Mr. Linn) would vote witha great deal 
of pleasure for every appropriation for the defence 
of the country; but, at the same time, he never 
would relax his efforts to have the land fund appro- 
priated to that object, in preference to any other. 
He considered the protection of Buffalo, and of the 
entrance into Lake Champlain, as of the greatest 
importance. Whether there is immediate danger 
or not, it is the bounden duty of Congress to make 
timely preparations to meet any crisis of the kind, 
come when it may. In every attempt, the first 
consideration should be to begin wherever the 
greatest danger exists. If the necessary fortifica- 
tions are put off till the danger comes, it will then 
be too late, and the loss of any branch of cur fleet 
would far exceed the expenditures on timely de- 
fence. We are not prepared for war, and, to prove 
to the enemy that we will not prepare for it, we 
give away our pubiic lands, the legitimate source 
of the funds necessary to make the appropriations. 
Can any thing be more humiliating? The income 
from our public lands would, at any time, in case of 
emergency, enable us to raixe a loan of from fifty to 
onc hus dred million’, to go to war; out, as ifto disable 
oursely: 8, we give away that iacome for distribution, 
and prove to tse world thereby that we cannot xo 
to war, no matier how provoked or insulted. Re- 
call yeur distribation bill, and appropriate your 
pablic lands to the national defence, and you will 
then place the country in such an attitude as will 
deter any foreign power from giving you cause of 
war. Ele wasin favor of applying that fund ex- 
clusively to works of national defence, and would 
wholly disregard any effect that application might 
have on the tariff or any thing else. 

Mr, PRESTON observed that the course recom- 
mended by the Senator from Alabama would in- 
volve such a wide range into the whole military 
and naval system of the country as would require 
far more time for delibzration than could be given 
to the subject this session. 
beginning that the regular session would be the 
proper lime to enter upon that consideration; and, 
with this view, he concurred with the committee in 
desiring to confice this bill solely io the necessary 
repairs of fortifications already in existence—ex- 
cluding all plans of purchasing new siles and cum- 
mencing new works. 


Mr. Preston, after some farther remarks, ob- 
served that any omission caused by rejecting the 
House amendments to the Sexate’s amendments 
could be considered in the other bill when it came 
up. i g - 

Mr. CALHOUN made some inquiry as to the 


He thought from the 


allusion-to the tariff bill, made by the Senator from 
Missouri, (Mr. Linn.] 

Mr. LINN explained that what he meant was, 
that the proceeds of the public lands should be ap- 
propriated to the defences of the country in pre- 
ference to either distribution or their application to 
the supply cf the Treasury, with a view of pre- 
venting the tariff on any articles from being raised 
to the limitation set by the compromise act. 

Mr. CALHOUN observed that there was nota 
man in the community who would go farther for 
the defence of the country than-he would. No man 
could be more desirous of seeing it protected than 
he was. But he feared those gentlemen who now 
had itin their power to forward that object looked 
more to the expenditures than to the effective de- 
fence of the country. The appropriations for de- 
fence would not call for his opposition, but they 
would call for extraordinary vigilance to guard 
against imposition. He could see Jand through 
the whole fog of mystification. These expenditures 
were not so much for the defence of the country as 
for their operation on the tariff bill, and the inevi- 
table consequences. The next thing we shall hear 
of will be some proposition to saddie the Post Office 
Department on the Treasury. a f 

The country had a right to be satisfied how this 
money was to be disposed ot, It could not be laid 
out between this and the regular session. Why 
not furnish full information by that sum, and on a 
gear understanding of the expenditures let the ap- 
propriations be made. 

Mr. PIERCE was ready to go as faras any 
man in defence of the country; but he concurred 
with the committee that this was not the ime to 
enter upon the purchase of new sites and the un- 
dertaking of new works. ` 

Mr. PRESTON asked that the question be taken 
on the items separately. i 

The question was first taken on concurring with 
the House in the following amendment: 

“ For purchase ofa site, and for barracks and defensive works 
at ornear Buffalo, New York, $50,000.” 

On this .question the yeas and nays were de- 
manded, when the vote stood as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Barrow, Bates, Choate, 
Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Hun- 
tington, Linn, Morchead, Mouton, Phelps, Porter, 
Prentiss, Rives, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, 
Southard, Tallmadge, Tappan, Walker, White, 
Woodbridge, Wright, and Young—26 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Benton, Buchanan, 
Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, Graham, 
Henderson, Kr, King, MeRoberts, Miller, Ni- 
cholson, Pierce, Preston, Smith of Connecticut, 
Sturgeon, aad Woodbury—18. 

Tre voie was then taken on concurring in the 
following amendments, and carried without a di- 
vision : 

“Eor fortications at the outlet of Lake Champlain, and pur- 
chase of site, $75,000. 

“For defensive works, barracks, and other necessary build- 


ings, and purchase of a sire for a depot, at or near the junction 
of the Matawankeag and Penobscot rivers, Maine, $25,000.” 


Mr. PRESION said that the Committee on 
Military Affairs of the Senate recommended that 
the Senate insist on their amendments, which the 
House had stricken out. 

One or these amendments, viz: making an 
appropriation of thirty thousand dollars for sur- 
veyson the Southwestern inland, and maritime 
frontiers, for purposes of defence, was then 
taken up. 

Mr. MOUTON expressed his surprise that this 
item should have been left out by the House, and 
hoped that the Senate would persist in retaining 
that amendment. 

Mr. M. sent to the Chair a letter from the War 
Department, in order to convince the Senate of the 
importance of this measure. 

č: The question having been taken on the Senate’s 
insisting on if amendment, it was carried without 
a division. 

The next amendment of the Senate was the ap- 
propriation of seventy-five thousand dollars for the 
purchase of a site for a Western, Southwestern, or 
Northwestern armory. 

_ Mr. CLAY hoped this amendment would not be 
insisted on. He wasagainst the expense, in the 
first place, in the present state of the Treasury; and, 
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, if the'selection were left to the President, it would 
be left to'a Secretary, who in turn would Jeave it 
to a bead of a bureau, when, in a matter so 
important, Congress should re'ain control. Be- 
sides, $75,000 for the purcbase of a site wasa most 
enormous price, and looked like a job to somebody 
who had property to sell atten times its value; 
and thei all that money was only for a commence- 
ment. 

Mr. BENTON would say, in reply to the Sena- 
‘tor from Kentucky, tbat, unless Congress gave the 
powerto the Executive, it would be impossible for 
any selection tobe made. An armory to supply 
the great West with arms was much needed, and 
he did not expect to find it opposed by any West- 
ern Senator. . 

Mr. BUCHANAN thovght that, in a body like 
the House of Representatives, (composed as it was 
of so many members, all naturally desirous to 
have the Jocation where it would be most desirable 
to their coastituents,) it would be perfectly ridicu- 
lous to suppose that a location could be made. 
He was in favor of insisting on the amendment, 
leaving the selection to Executive discretion. 


Mr. CLAY said that the West had been harped 


upon, as though-this was a great boon to the West, 
when every Whig Representative excevt two had 
voted against it. He had no particolar objection 
to Pittsburg; but in case of a certain horrisle 
event, which he did not apprehend, bet which 
sometimes forced itself on the imagina'ion, where 
would be the armory? At Pittsburg, an eastern 
city at the head'of a river which bad been saiggby 
Mr. Randolpa to be dried up all summer and 
frozen up all winter. He was opposed to it from 
the state of the Treasury—he was opposed to it 
from the enormity of the prie-—he was opposed 
to it because, instead of deciding by Congress 
where tine location should be, it would, if left to 
the Executive, be left to the head of a bureau. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, somebow or other, it 
was always his fate to be drawn into an argument 
with the Senator feom Kentucky, when he did not 
anticipate it. Wath regard to the Whigs voting 
against the measure, it might be a very good argu- 
ment for his political friends, but a very bad one 
for his, (Mr. B’s,) but if they wentin opposition to 
the Whigs,. they could not be far wrong. Why 
had the Senator assailed Pittsburg? He (Mr. B.) 
said nothing about Pittsburg. 

Mr. CLAY. No; but you were thinking about it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. No, I was not; but E was 
thinking ofa great Whig mecting which was re- 
cently called there, for the purpose of dencuncing 
their representative in the oihar end of the Capital 
for voting against a certain Fiseality, and instead 
of censuring, twc-thirds of the meeting approved of 
that vote, thus sustaining the veto of President Ty- 
ler in advance. Was Pittsburg to be denounced 
because the Senator from Kentucky feared that the 
Executive might, in his diserotion, select it for a 
site for a Western armory? He had never been in 
favor of trusting too much to Executive discretion; 
but surely the Senator could piace this much con- 
fidence in his own President. 

Mr. MOREHBAD spoke against insisting on 
the amendment. If the amendment was intended 
for the benefit of the West, Pittsburg would not an- 
swer for that purpose. i 

Mr. HENDERSON thovght if the views of the 
President might be extended 1,000 miles beyond 
Pittsburg, and still find eligible loeetions, there 
could be no object in having one at Pitishurg for 
the benefit of the West, when that at Harpers 
Ferry was so near. 

Mr. ALLEN said he believed theze never had 
been a diversity of opinion on the question of the 
propriety of having an armory established, The 
difficulty in the way had been ia selecting a proper 
spot at which it should be established; and that ori- 
ginated from two circum-tances: first, because 
there was such a number of proper and eligible 
spats; and, secondly, because the Western couniry 
was so very extensive. Now, :n th's argument, it 
seemed to be assumed that this work was to be es- 
tablished at Pittsburg. What was meant by the 
Western country? ‘When they spoke of the West- 
ern country, they meant that body of earth extend- 
ing from the Allegheny to the Rocky Mouniains, 


and from the Lake of the Woods to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and on which vast empire there were in- 
numerable eligible sites for a work of this descrip- 
tion. It was estimated that the President would 
select the particular point of Pittsburg; and, there- 
fore, Pittsburg not being a proper point, this bill 
ought not to be passed. Why hould not Pittsburg, 
in the judgment of. the Senate, be selected? Be 
cause it was too high up the river, as had been 
said; because it was on a river which had been de- 
scribed very unjustly, as being unnavigable the 
most of the year. The argument of the too Se- 
nators from Kentucky insisted that Pittsburg 
was not a proper piece, and that the President 
will select it in preference to the other places; 
which amounted to this, that the President would 
do the very thing which is wrong. Now, whether 
that were very courteous to the President, it was 
not for him to say; whetberit were proper for them 
to declare, as one branch cf the Government, that 
they would not allow the President to use his dis- 
cretion in this matter, because he will abuse it, and 
that in a most shameful manner, was a question 
not for him to decide; but the very argument 


` against Pittsburg, instead of amounting to a reason 
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against this appropriation, and in this form, is a 
reason for it, Taey saw that no two Senators here 
could agree as to the particular point; some of 
them indicated Pittsburg as a proper place, and if 
other places were brought in review, there wonld 
be, perhaps, as much variety cf opinion here as 
there were representatives of the States beyond the 
mountains, This was the reason wuy this work 
had not previously been commenced—because 
there are so many points, and the Western country 
isso large; this was the necessary reason why the 
se’ection ought to be commitied to the Presiden'— 
because he represents equally all parts of the Re- 
public, and because he is in a pssition to give 
more impartiality to the measure than Congress 
can. The argument against leaving it to the Pre- 
sident was an argument against establishing it, be- 
cause it was manifest that, without leaving it to 
him, they never could have the armory. Pittsburg 
had resources, and noble resources, which would 
mak» ita proper place in this particular; yet its 
locality, in his judgment, was not the best; there 
were points on the Ohio river, far from Pittsburg, 
more elegible. He would name the mouth of the 
Sciota, at the mouth of the Ohio canal, which was 
the centre of one of the richest iron ranges in the 
coentry; and this Government, having agreed wiih 


the Ohio Canal Cempany for the transportation of | 
ali its armaments, it would enable them to send | 


their arms from the moath of the cana! into Lake 
Erie, and spread them all over the Northwest, free 
of charge. Beside, it is in the midst of one of the 
finest grain-growing countries on the face of the 
earth, where provisions are cheap, and where the 
labor required can be obtained cheap as else- 
where. 

He mentioned this to show the impracticability . 
of Senators agreeing on this poiat. Every Sena- 
tor, if the point of location were to be fixed in the 
bill, would vote for some particular spot, which 
would be confined to the limits of bis State; and in 
the general struggle, the proposition would fail. 
He named these reasons, not with a view of in- 
fluencing the President, if this bili should be passed, 
but to show the utter impraciic+bility of Senators 
agreeing on any point, and therefore, thai tbe vote 
arainst leaving itto Executive discretion was a 
vote against the establishment of the work, and 
hence azainst the unanimous sense of Congress, 
for he believed at no time had there been a vote 
which gave indications of opposition to an appro- 
priation for a Western armory somewhere or other, 
bat, en the contrary, Congress had loog bren 
agreed on the utility of an armory; and its location 
alone had deterred them from making it. 

B:.t suppose the work were established a‘ Pitts- 
burgh, at the mouth of the Scioto, or at Cincinnati; 
would that preclude the establishment of s similar 


work lower down the Valley of the Mississippi? | 


Aad ought they to be told that whilst m: ions were 
squandered for the benefit of British ba ikers, it 
was a matter of too great importance to appro- 
priate for the defence of th: country, in 
this form? This matter was treated as though it 


~were a boon to the Western country; it. was.no- 
“such thing; because, in.a question:of war this: 
country bad no parts—it was an: entireity. We 
knew no North, or East, or South, .or West; we 
are one for the defence of our country against fo- 
reign aggressions; and this armory ought to be. 
looked cn as a national measure, created for the 
defence of the Republic. Establish an:armory at 
the lower end of the valley, and another. at the- 
other end, and what was the reason against five, 
ten, or fifty more, if necessary to manufacture. 
arms? A question might be made about the ex- 
‘pense, but they now had to transport their arms so 
great a distance that the expense of it amounted to 
the first cost of the arms themselves. Every: por- 
tion of the country should be able to furnish its own 
aims, and had a right to have within its own boun- 
daries the means ofits own defence. By the Cen- 
stitution, all the parts of the Union were compelled 
to rally around the endangered point, in case of an 
insuireetion; but an insurrection might be instir, 
gated, and thousands might be murdered before 
help conld be invoked from any quarter... It 
seemed to him that they were treating this. subject 
a: though we were as litle a Republic as Athens, 
or as one of the counties in his Siate, instead of 
remembering the fact, thatif a line were extended 
around the States and Territories of this Republic, 
that line would be eight thousand mules’ in length; 
and yet they were quibbling about the locality of the 
thing. They were erecting a national armory! and 
making the small point, the difficulty ef ifs location, 
an excuse as a question of preparing to defend the 
honor and rights of the Union, and to defy those 
who were searching and scraping the very bottom 
of their Treasury, to get money with which to 
corrupt, demoralize, and subsidiz: this ‘country. 
He did not expect this opposition would come from 
beyond the mouatains. Not that he viewed this 
asa mere local measure; because in a question of 


national defence, he knew no parts in this country 


—no ene part as being distinct from another; he 
viewed the country as an entiretiy, as a whole, 
containing parts for local purposes, but no parts 
for defence against an armed world without. It 
seemed to him, thea, there could be no propriety 
in defeating this measure. tts 
As for the vote from the West which had been 
referred to, he had nothing to say about it; he pre- 
sumed that all the Representatives from the West 
did not vote against this appropriation. Fle had 
not examined the journal; it had been said. that a 
portion of those Representatives did vote against 
it, and that portion had been characterized by its 
party color, thas making a question of national 
defence turn on the yellow or green livery of party; 
and that the Whigs of the House, of the Senate, 
or of the Union, had: arrayed themselves against 
an effort to put their country in a state of defence 
in a case of threatened danger. i os 
He presumed the gentlemen who voted against 
it had their reasons for if; but he protested against 
a party vote being introduced any where as a rea- 
son why this country should not be prepared for a 
state of peril to which they are exposed; and he 
did not distrust the President ot the United States 
in this matter. He would not suppose that the 
Chief Executive of this country would be in- 
fiseneed by any low and paitry considerations in 
the establishment of this publie work, intended to 
manvfactare arms for the defence of the country. 
Senators on the other side had reposed a good 
deal of confidence in a President not elected by 
themselves. He saw once a bill to place the en- 
tire physical force of this country at the call of the 
President of the United States—to place fifty thou- 
sand volunteers, and millions of money, and a 
power to invoke all the enrolled militia of the 
Union under his contro!; and no check or restraint 
whatever was placed on him. He aliuded to the 
DHL passed during Mr. Van Buren’s term’ of ser- 
vice. There was en immense dicussion on i. k 
was to confer on him the power which the Roman 
Seaate conferred on the Consul, which provided that 
the Consul, for the time named, would “lake care ihat 
the Republic receive no detriment.” Tois placed the 
physical power of the Republic—the trea- 
swe and muscle ef all Rome—at the 
disposal of his will, We passed jast such alaw 
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-mand made forthe release of McLeod. Yes, be- 
fore the British Government took the fearful step 
of'a.demand for the surrender ofa British culprit, 
pith a threat of the consequences, in case of a 
‘failare‘on our part tocomply with their demand, 
and before other aggressions, which have since 
taken place on the part of the British Government, 
verè known to the country, the Senate and House 
of Representatives deemed peace so precarious, 
and the prospect of. war soimminent,that the Whig 
Aity united with the Democratie party, and placed 
jower of ihe Government in the hands of the 
Democratie President; ‘and, by that vote, contra- 
- dicted every chargehat was made of a want of con- 
fidence in the man; and they expelled that man 
from office.cn the charge of having conducted the 
Government with a view to theaggrandisement and 
establishment of his own honor, afier having put 
the sword, burnished and sharpened, and also the 
putse, in bis hands, puting your bodies and your 
capital in bis hands, leaving him the sole authori- 
ty’ to defend the Government against its enemies. 
He remembered the passage of that bill, and felt a 
sudden “tremor pass over bim, when it was pas- 
sed; yet: when he saw the votes of gentleme:, 
who were opposed to Mr. Van Buren, when he 
saw them come up, and for the defence of the 
country, consent to put the power of the sword 
and ‘purse in the hands of Mr. Van Buren, he said 
to his friends around him, ‘‘that this is the great- 
est compliment this Government ever conferred on 
mortal mao, since the days of Washington.” - 
. Having done this, would-the gentiemen, who 
were yet wet with the perspiration from the con- 
test by which the present Executive was placed in 
power, would they now at the expiration of this 
-exttaordinary ‘session, say to this country, 
that: you ‘who have thus conferred this honor 
on the Executive, so much distrust the propriety 
of your own act, and the judgment of the Bxecu- 
cutive, who was your candidate, and thata Whig 
Congress cannot, though they have armed a De- 
mocratic Presideat with all the power of the Re- 
udlic, yet a Whig Congress cannot trust a Whig 
resident with the selection of a site for a Nation- 
al armory?’ No; he hoped not. He did not dis- 
trust-him. He would distrust no President of any 
party with the exercise of discretion like. this, be- 
cause he believed, whatever might have been the 
man before his elevation, that very elevation won'd 
render him wholly unable to stoop to a work so 
base as to be i. fluenced by any sectional motives 
in its selec'ion. No, he would not distrust the 
President of the United S:ates in this matter. 
pa He ‘believed, therefore, that the reason given 
against this appropriation was unsound, and 
its effect wouid be to defeat the propo- 
sition altogether; and then they would 
continue to pay for the transportation of 
arms, more than one half their original cost, in- 
stead of letting the West maanfacture them for 
themselves, Jf they wanted to strengthen the 
bonds of the Union, they must not resort to local 
measures on a question of national defence. Let 
them take the map of the republic, examin: it 
carefully, sce where prudence and economy in re- 
ference to the wants of the whole country, require 
this work to be located; if at the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi, or atthe mouth of the Missouri, of the 
Ohio, or of the Scioto, let it be placed there; if ii 
ought to be placed on the shore of Lake Erie, put 
it there; but he protested against any person vot- 
ing against this appropriation from a want of con- 
fidence in the Executive disereticn, or in the mat- 
ter of its location, ; 

Mr. BENTON. Tae Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Cray] has cited the vote cf the Western 
Whig members in the House of Representatives 
against this armory, and relies upon that vote as 
an argument against if bere. This is irregular. 
The votes of members in one House cannot be 
quotedin another. [ris forbil by our rales, and 
that for the sake of harmony and fair legislation, 
and to prevent crimination acd recrimination be- 
tween thetwo Houses. The gentleman quotes the 
‘Western Whig vote of the House of Representa. 
lives, and presents it as an argument against this 
armory: if I reply to this argument, and say a 


some time ‘ago, when there was no de- 


werd in answer to those gentlemen, and their vote, 


“it would be a breach of order, for which I should 


be called toorder. I shall, therefore, make no re- 
ply whatever to this quotation of votes from the 
Western Whig members of the other House. I 
proceed to the merits of the question. 

The tvo Senators from Kentucky, [Messrs. 
Cray and Moreneap] treat this as a Pitsburg 
ques‘ion, and speak against the appropriation be- 
caure they assume that Pittsburg is to have the 
armory. This is assumption, not only without 
evidence but against it. The appropriation re- 
quires thearmory to be in the West, the North- 
west, or Southwest. This opens the whole valley 
of Mississippi, and no more touches Pittsburg 
than any other point. Pittsburg is not named, nor 
alluded to. Shecan only take her chance among 
all the rest. She will be only ene site to- be sub- 
jected to examination and selection with the rest. 
And bow will that stand? We have a document upon 
this subjeci—a most masterly work, which I have 
often qucted before—which shows that the eminent 
board of engineers, [Col. McRee, Cel. Taleo't, and 
Major Lee] who reported upon Western sites fif- 


teen years ago, reporied favorably on no 
less than five either within, or adjoining 
Kenucky; so that it is, upon the record, 


far mose a_Kesitueky question than a Pittsburg 
question, I have this document before me, and 
will show you that, ont of eleven sites which it 
reports upon, five are either within the limits of 4 
Kentucky, or immediately on its lise, and practi- 
caily the same as if within it. These sites are: one 
below Skippingport; one above that place—both 
beinz at the Falls ef the Ohio, and cn the Ken- 
treky side; a third is on Licking river, within the 
limits of Kentucky; the feurth is below Jefferson- 
ville, at the Falls of the Ohio, on the Indiana sid-, 
on the Kentucky line—for the line of Kentucky 
goes to low water mark on the Indiana side; the 
fifth site is at the North Bend, the home of the late 
Geners! Harrison, on the Ohio river, and on the 
Kentucky line, which, being the sage with that of 
Virginia, reaches to low water mark on the left 
bank of the river. Thus Kentacky bas five sites 
reported upon, and Pittsburg but one; so that, up- 
on the record, this is five times more a Kentucky 
question than a question of Pittsburg. It is not a 
local question; but it is a question of the whole 
West; and in that point of view alone, should a 
Statesman look at it. The report which I hold in 
my hand embraces eleven sites; it was made some 
fitteen. years ago, and did not inclade Missouri, or 
the States on the Mississippi river, within its scope, 
because their iron and coal resources were then 
unknown. Before a selection shall be made, these 
States will of course be examined, their greai re- 
sources being now known. Among the sites re- 
ported upon, in addition to those mentioned, are 
the narrows of Harorih, in ‘Peanesser; Cypress 
Creek, ia Alabama; Zanesville, in Ohio; and Big 
Beaver, and the Youghiogheny, in Penusylvania. 
Thas stands the report; eleven Western sites re- 
ported upon, and the banks of the Mississippi, and 
the regions cf the Merrimae, the Gasconade, and 
the Osage, and others streams yet to bs examined, 
The amount cf the appropriation, $75,009, has 
been cbjecied to as too large by the Senators from 
Kentucky; but on examining the docament which 
{have before me, it will be scen to bea very pro- >` 
per sum, and such ag cught to be inserted, because 
it might be necessary to purchase an improved 
site, where the improvements wonld deduct so 
much from the cost of future buildings. Phe re- 
port mace by the Board of Engineers shows that a 
sie might be purchased as low as $1,200, while 
another would cost above $100.000, according to 
locality and improvements. This is their report, 
both upon the esst of sites, and the expense of the 
sub-eaaent erections: 
Localities, 


i Cost of sile, Cost ef Arm 
Cy press Creek, Alabama, $15,000 $232.2 
Harpeth Narrows, Tennessee, 16.969 
Reiow Shippiagport, Kentucky, 12.500 
Above "do do 105,00) 505,067 
Licking river, do -6,400 318.535 
North Bend, Ohio, 12,30) 374,572 
Zanesville, do 8.600 © 812,973 
Big Beaver, Pennsylvania. 43 009 279.849 
Youghiogeny, -ifo 1,280 204,699 
Pittsburg, do "225,979 


Such is their report upon the cost of sites, and 


the cost-of the erections upon them. At several of 
the sites there are dams, buildings, fixtures, steam- 
engines, &c. which would be available in ihe con- 
struction of the armory. ‘The sum of $75,000 is g 
seasonable limit to meet such eases; but a mere 
naked site, it is seen, would cost but a small part 
of the sum. In the State of Missouri a site, unless 
an improved one should be selected, would cost but 
little; and reserves of public land would supply 
wood. 

The proposition, Mr. President, of the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] to pake the selection 
ia Congress, is a proposition, whatever the institu- 
tion may be, tò defeat the measure. The effect of 
itis death to the measure. That we all know per- 
fectly well——twenty five years of experience has 
proved that. The mom-nt you attempt to fix itin 
Congress, every manber votes for a place in his 
own Siate. No one will support a bill to take it 
any where but in his own State. This has been 
proved to us by the sad experience of twenty-five 
years. Fora quarter of a century, we have «plit 
upon that rozk; and the friends of the measure do 
not mean to split upon it again. The friends of 
the Western armory are now nnited upon the plan, 
ard the only plan, which can ever accomplish this 
gecat Western object; and that is, to leave the se- 
lection of the site to the President of the United 
States. The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CLAY] 
says this would be to leave it to some bureau 
officer at this place—that the selection would be 
mai by some subaliern here. Not so the fact. 
Experience, a knowledge of the course of business, 
and a decent regard for the character of the Presi- 
dent, forbid the belief. Our experience is, that a 
board of engineers—men of skill and character-— 
will be sent to the West to examine siter, and to 
report upon their respective merits, both positively 
and comparatively. This is the way it has been 
done heretofore—this is the way the reports were 
made by Colonel McRee, Colonel Talcott, and 
Major Lee. They went to the country, were em- 
ployed two years,in the work, and made reports 
which show the highest and most laborious degree 
of research, and evince the utmost impartiality. 
This is our experience. The course of business, 
we know, requires the men to be employed who. 
are acquainted with the subject—whose studies an | 
pursuits make them master of it. This is a milis 
tary subject—it connects itself with the army. 
Officers of the army will be taken for it—the 
engineers proper, or the topographical engincers, 
or the ordnance, would be the officers employed. 
We all know this, and that a board would be 
constituted, and sent out to examine the country, 
and decide from astual examinations. We all 
kniw this: then why this affected alarm abont a 
bureau cfficer in Washington? A decent regard for 
the President’s character forbids the belief that he 
would violae precedent, depart from the course 
of business, act blindiy, recklessly, and commi? 
this business toa subsltern in Washingten. We 
had as well suppose he would decide the selection 
by lot—draw siraws for it—the lorgest straw to 
take it—or, throw up, cross and pile. 

Sir, I cannot reply to the argument derived from 
the vote of the Whig members of the other House, 
It was unparliameniary to mention that vote here. 
Our roles torbid me to remark upon it; and you, 
Mr. President, would cail me to order if I did. 
But I can remark upon the characier of such an 
argumedu‘—an argument which makes a party 
question cf a measure of national defence—and 
which exhibits Whigery on the wrong side of that 
question, Party ought to be kept out of such a 
subject! Party ought to hush its selfish voice on 
such asubject! Party should still iis ore sided 
passions on sach a subject! What! Western 
Wh:gery opposed to a Western armory! and 
this opposition to be gravely quoted in the Ame- 
rican Senate, as an argument against the measure. 
Well, and jastly, has the Senator from Ohio, (Mr. 
Auten] rebuked and chastised the monstrosity! 
of sach an argument, and shown its anti-national, 
unpatriotic, and selfish character. 

Are we newrto be done with opposition to a 
Western armory? Is it to spring forth incessant- 
ly, and to assume every variety of shape and 
form? For twenty-five years we have had oppo- 


sition—vigilant, relentless, deadly opposition— 
and all from the same quarter—and varying its 
form from time to time. It was opposed when 
Col. Johnson conducted the measure; opposed 
again when I conducted it; and always on some 
old and worn out argument, or oa some new and 
desperate conception. No state of the Treasury— 
no epoch of time—no state of the country—no 
state of the Presidency—will permit a Western 
armory to be built. Fall Treasury, or empty 
Tregsury, there is no money for the Western ar 
mory! The time present, is always the wrong 
time for the Western armory! War is no time 
for the Western armory! Peace is no time for 
the Western armory! Madiso, Monroe, Adams, 
Jackson, Van Buren, were no Presidents to be en- 
trusied with the selecticn of a Western armory; 
and now, the objection extends to “Tyler too.” 
Thus it has been for five and twenty years; and 
are we to be put off any longer by the old worn 
out, thread bare, rickety objections to this great 
measure? Are we to be served for twenty-five 
years to come as we have been for twenty-five 
years past? Three weeks ago ve carried this mea. 
sure by a great majority on full debate. The Se- 
nate was decidedly for it three weeks ago. What 
new argument is pressed into the service since? 
Why only two, first, that Western Whigery is 
against it; and, next, that President Tyler cannot 
be trusted with the selection. These are the only 
new arguments, and I protest against them both; 
the first, as being invalid, if trae; the latter, as be- 
ing untrue. 

The bill to which we have added this amend- 
men!, originated ia the House of Representatives, 
‘and came to this chamber without any thing in it 

for the great West. It was a national defence bill; 
but confined its view to the norshern and eastern 
sides of the nation. It contained nearly two mil- 
lions for the North and East; nothing for the 
West and Southwest, We succeeded in amend- 
ing it in this chamber, and inserting about 
$140,000 (of which this armory made $75,000) 
for the South and West. It wentdowa to the 
House of Representatives with these amendments, 
and returns to us with the $140,000 for the South 
and West, struck out, and about $150,000 new ap- 
propriations for the North and East, inserted! 
This is what Western Whigery has done for us— 
that Whigery which is quoted for our ‘guide and 
example here! Well. We have agreed to the 
new. appropriations for the North and East; and 
now the question is, shall we agree to give up all 
for the West? or shall we insist upon our amend- 
ment, and hold on to this armory? I hepe we 
shall insist—shall hold on—shall demand the ar- 
mory now~-and not be shuffled off again, as we 
have becn for twenty-five years past. I demand 
the yeas and nays, that Í may have my recorded 
vote on the Journal. 

Mr. MOREHEAD repelied the assertion that 
any Senator on this side had attempted to made a 
party question of the subject; nor had they 
ever said they could not trust the Presi- 
dent. He would as soon trust to the discretion of 
President Tyler asto any other man, but he did 
not conceive this was a subject of Executive dis- 
cretion. ` 


Mr. WOODBRIDGE spoke in favor of insist- 


ing on the amendment. The West was difficult 
to define, saca had been its vast growth and 
increase within a few short years. Tere had 
been Wet, the Far West, and in a litle 
while he presumed there would ve the ultra Far 
West. 

Afisr some further debate, the question was 
taken on insisting on the amendment, and decided 
in the affirmative: 

YHAS—Messrs, Allen, Barrow, Benton, Bu- 
chapan, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Felton, 
Henderson, King, Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, 
Nicholsou, Preston, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, 
S:urgeon, Tappan, Walker, White, Woodbridge, 
Wondbury, Wright, and Young—24. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Bates, Berrien, Choate, 
Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Gra- 
ham, Huntington, Ker, Mangam, Miller, More- 
head, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, Simmens, Smith 
of Indiana-—19, 
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The bill from the Heute making“ appropriations 
for the repair of the Po‘omac Bridge was read a 
first and second time by ils title, and referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

The bill to carry into effect the provisicns of the 
treaty with Mexico was returned with amendments 
from the Housz, and, cn motion of Mr. PRES- 


| TON, referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 


tions. 

Mr. RIVES soon after reported the bill back io 
the Senate, recommending that the amendments 
be concurred in; which was agreed to, and the bill 
finally passed. ` 

The revenue bill was then taken up. 

The first question was on concurring with the 
committee in exempting palm leaf from duty. 

Mr. CLAY said this was an article of but little 
value, and was-used by the girls of the nation in 
making bonnets and hats. . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. EVANS, boracic acid was in- 
serted among the artic’es to be exemp'ed. 

Another amendment was to insert sumach among 
the exceptians, as vo: liable to duty. 

Mr. WOODBURY objected to the exemption of 
foreign sumach from duty. It is an article of na- 
tive growth ia this country, and the cultivation of 
it for domestic manufacturing purposes onght-to be 
encouraged. He thought the farming interest as 
much entitled to protection as other interests, when 
it could be appropriately afforded. . 

Mr. CLAY of Kentreky said it was very true it 
was an ariicie of home growth; but he understood 
itwas abundant where it was not wanted, and 
Where those manufactures existed which would re- 
quire it, there was nose to be found. Under these 
circumsiances, it had not as yet been cultivated for 
manufacturing purposes, and probably would not, 
as long as agricultural labor could be more profita- 
bly emplosed. imported sumach came from coun- 
tries where labor was much cheaper than in this 
country, and he thought it was for the interests cf 
our maxulacturers to obtain tupon the cheapest 
terms they can. Our agricaitural Jaber can be 
much beiter employed in other channels of indus- 
try. 

Tir. CALHOUN was very glad to-hear the Se- 
nator from Kentucky at last coming round in sup- 
port of this sound doctrine. It was just what be 
(Mr. Catmoun) had long expected he [Mr. Cray] 
would be forced to conform to, that those article: 
ought to be imported which can be obtained upon 
cheaper terms than thev can be proluced at home. 
The Senator was perfectly righ! in his position that 
our manufacturers ought to import the raw mate- 
rials which they use, whenever they can obtain 
them with advantage from countries where labor is 
cheaper than athome. But the Senator’s argu- 
ment did not apply to this amendment only; it ap- 
plied to the bil!, and to the protective system, which 
the Senator has urged with so much zeal, the whole 
tendensy of which is to force labor and enterprise 
from their natural channels into artificial ones, by 
the bestowal of premiums, in the shape of protec- 
tion. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky thought the Senator 
from South Carolina was not entitled tu his inter- 
pretation of what he (Mr. Cray) had seid. The 
Senator converts a few wi rds expressed in favor of 
continuing the free importation of samach, under 
presen! circumstances, into a general approbation 
of free trade—a thisg wholly out ef view in his 
(Mr. Crav’s) mind at the time he made his re- 
marks. dt was cerrainiy owing io the peculiar ha- 
bit of mind in which the Senator from South Caro- 
lina was so fond of indulging, that he was thus al- 
ways ‘lying to reduce every thing to his system of 
abstractions. Now, what he (Mr. Cray) did say 
was, merely that sumach had not yet drawn the at- 
tention of our farmers to its cultivation for manu 
facturing pupeses, and thercfore they could sefer 
no injury by the importation of the foreign article 
free of duly, from a esuntry where labor wes 
cheaper than in this country. That was the whole 
amount of whathe had said, and let the Senator 
mike the most of it. 

Mr. CALHOUN observed that the Senator fr. m 
Kentucky bad evidently very strong prejudices 
against what he calls abstraction. This would be 


s 


‘if be (Mr. Catuoun) was too much of an abstrac: 


easily understood when we ‘take into consideras 
tion what the Senator and his friends characterised! 
as abstractions. What he and they called abstrac< 
tions, was th? principle of.scrutiny ‘and: opposition’ 
so powerfully evinced by this side of the Senate; 
against the loose estimates, ruinous projects, and 
extravagant expenditures which ‘consiituie ` thé 
leading measures of the present Administration, 
This opposition is what the gentlemen Understand - 
by the term “abstraction;” and no wonder ‘the 


hated it, and sought to cover it with odium. - Bat, 


tionist, certainhe was that the Senator from. Kern- 
tucky was too much disposed to the oppvsite: he 
was too much in favor of pushing measures on 
account of their popularity, without regard to their 
abstract justice, or their ultimate tendency. Ifa. 
sacred regard for the letter and spirit of the Consti- 
tution, enda determination to protect the tights 
of the mass in opposition to moneyed and manu- 
facturing corporations, were abstractions, he was 
content to be anabstractionigt. As regards the 
principies of free trade, if these were abstractions, 
he was happy to know that he was in company 
with some of the ablest statesman of Great Bri- 
tain. Mr. C. referred to the report recently made 
in Parliament on this subject, which be characte. 
rised as a docnwent of eminent ability, vt 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky observed that the Se- 
nator from South Carolina based his abstractions 
an the theories of books—on English authorities, 
and on the arguments urged in favor of free trade 
by a certain party in the British Parliament. Now 
he (Mr. Chay) and his friends would not admit of 
these authorities betog entitled to as much weight as 
the universal practice of nations, which in all parts 
of the world was found to be in favor of protecting 
bome manufactures to an extent sufficient to keep 
them in a flourishmg condition. This was the 
whole difference. ‘ae Senator wasin favor of 
book theory and abstractions: be (Mr. Cray) and 
his friends were in favor of the universal practice 
of nations, and the wholesome and necessary pro- 
tection of domestic manufactures, And what bet- 
ter proof could be given of national decision ‘on 
this point than that furnished by the recent elec- 
tions in Great Britain. A report on the subject of 
free trade, written by that astute and ingenious 
Sc tchman, Mr. Hume, had obtained pretty gene- 
ral circulation in this country. On the principlesset 
forth in that report the British Ministry went before 
the people of England ata general election, and.the 
result proved that they were repudiated. . The 
question was fully submitted to the British people, 
and they put their seal of condemnaticn upon it. 
Mr. Hame’s own constitvents repudiated him and 
his principles. On that very. que-tiom he lost- his 
election. The British Minisiry bas been defeated 
mozt signally on that very question. The British 
people have decided in favor of te practice of na~ 
tions, and agdizst men, theories, and abstractions. 
They have decided that the first duty of tbeir 
Ministry is to protect the Briush nation, and 
British interests, in preference to running wildly 
into abstract principles. ; 

Mr. CALHOUN had supposed the Senator from 
Kentucky was possessed of more tact than toal- 
lade at aN to the recent elections in England, and 
clia: them as a triumph of his principles, much 
lesg to express himself in such s'rong terms of ap- 
probation at the result. The Senator was, how- 
ever, elated at the favorable result of the late elec- 
tions to tbe Tory party in England. Taat was 
not much to be wondered at; for the interests, obe 
jects, and aims of the Tory party there, and of the 
Whig party bere, are identical. ‘Phe identity of 
the two parties is remarkable. The Tory parity 
are the patrens of corporate. monopolies; and are 
not you? They are advocates of a high tariff} and 
are not you? They are the supporters of a Na- 
tional Bank; and are not you? They are for corn 
lawe-—laws oppressive to the mass of the people, 
and favorable to their own power; and are not 
you? Witness this bill) The Tory party in Eng- 
taad are not supporied by the British people, That 
pariy is the representative of the mere aristocracy 
of the country, which, though the most edious and 
oppressive system of coercion exercised over the 
tenantry of the country, has obtained the power of 
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starying the mass of the people, by the continuation 
of laws exclusively protecting the landed interests, 
that‘is, the rent rolls of the aristocracy. These laws 
that party will uphold, rather than suffer the peo- 
„pleto obtain cheap bread. The Administration 
“partyin England wished to dissipate this odious 
system of exclusive legislation, and to give the mass 
of the people cheap bread. This the Senator from 
Kentucky ¢haracterizes as ridiculous abstraction. 
And who‘are these Tories of England? Do not the 
_ Abolitionists constitute a large portion of that par- 
ty? Those very ‘Abolitionisis, who have more 
sympathy for the negroes of the West India 
islands, than for the starving and oppressed white 
laborers of England. And why? Because itis the 
interest of the Tory partly to have high rents at 
home, and high tariff duties against the sugar of 
this country, for the protection of the owners of 
estates in the West India islands. Tis is the par- 
ty, the success of which, at the recent elections in 
Great Britain, has so elated the Senator from 
Kentucky! The success of that party in 
England, and of the Whig party here, 
is the success of the great money power, which 
concentrates the interests of the two parties, and 
identifies their principles. The struggle of both is 
a struggle for the ascendency of this great money 
power. When the whole subject is narrowly 
looked into, it is seen that the whole question at 
issue is that of the ascendency of this enormous 
and dangerous power, or that of popular tights, 
And this is a struggle which the Opposition in this 
Capitol, to whom alone the people of this country 
can now look for protection against the measures 
threatened to.be consummated here, will maintain 
to the last, regardless of the success of the Tories 
abroad or their allies at home. . 


Mr, CLAY denied that he had made any boast 
of the success of the Tories in the English elec- 
tions.. He had expressed no sympathy with that 
party. He cared nothing about their success, 
though he did hope that the Tories would not come 
into power in this country. He had only adveried 
to their triumph in England as an evidence of the 
‘sense of the English nation on the subject of 
free. trade. His argument was, that “no 
“matter what contending politicians said about 
abstract. .principleg when it came to the prac- 
tical.action of ‘te whole nation -on these prin- 
ciples; that action wis found decisive against thec~ 
ries and in favor of the practice of nations all over 
the globe. Now, the facts of the case with regard 
to himself, (Mr. Cuay,) and the Senator from South 
Carolina, were these:. The honorable Senator aliu- 
ded: to. Mr. Hume's report in favor of free trare. 
He, (Mr. Cray,).in refutation of that authority, 
showed bow the English nation had repudiated the 
principles of that report. The Senator, on this, gets 
up.and endeavors to draw from this an inference 
tbat he (Mr.Cray) and his friends were identified 
with the ‘Tories of England; that their sympathies 
were identical. As to the suceess of the Tories in 
England, he had frequently made the remark that 
this Government had more to expect from the jus- 
tice-of.a Tory ministry than a Whig minisiry, 
either in England or France, as the latter were 
afraid of being accused of being swayed by their 
liberal ‘sentiments. He had made a similar re- 
mark once at a dinner party at the White House, 
while the very worthy and amiable gentleman pre- 
sided, whois now a citizen of the State of New 
York, and it was generally concurred in by those 
present who had been abroad. With this concur- 
rence in sentiment, he hai asked of the President 
the privilege of proposing a toast, who replied, 
Most ceriainly, Mr. Chay. He then proposed the 
accession to power of a Tory ministry in England, 
a Tory ministry in France, and a Whig ministry 
‘in the United States. 


Mr. CALHOUN said when there wasa question 
at issuebetween the Senator from Kentucky and 
himself, that Senator was not the judge of its ae- 
curacy, nor was he; but „he weuld leave it to the 
Senate, and to all present who had heard the argu- 
ment, if he had not metit fairly. Did he not quote, 
in tones. of exultation, the triumph of the Tory 
party in-Englandas the triamph of his principles 
over the principles of free trade? And when he (Mr. 
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Catnoun) had noticed the points of identity in 
principle between the Tory party of England and 
and the Whig party of this country, had the Sena- 
tor attempted to reply? Nay mere, hehad alluded 
to the striking coincidence between the party af- 
finities in Great Britain and this country, and 
showed that this victory was not a Tory victory 
oniy, but an Abolitionist victory—the advocates 
of high taxes on sugar joining the advocates 
of high taxes on bread, and now the Sena- 
tor wishes to producesthe impression tbat 


he had not fairly met the question, and tries to, 


make a new issue. There was one trait in the Se- 
nator’s character which he had often noticed. He 
makes his onsiaughts with great impetuosity, not 
always thinking where they will carry him; and 
when he finds himself in difficulty, all his great in- 
genuity is taxed to make a skilful retreat. Like 
the French general, Moreau, he is more celebrated 
for the dexterity of his retreats than the fame of 
his battles. ` ` 


Mr. WALKER was greatly surprised when he 
beard the reference of the Senator from Kentucky 
to the success of the Tories in England in support 
of his principl òs of bighstariff and protective duties. 
Did nor the Senator know how the late elections of 
Great Britain had been carried? They were carried 
by the coercion of the landed interest over the ten- 
antry of the country. In Scotland and Ireland, 
where the power of the landed interest over the 
tenantry was not so absolute as in English coun- 
ties, there was a large majority against the ‘Tories. 
But the aristocratic interests in the English coun- 
ties were predominant, and there alone the Tories 
received the overwhelming vote which gave them 
the ascendency. The success of that party was a 
thing with which the people cf England had no- 
tring to do; the mass of the people were excluded 
from having any voice in the matter at all. It was 
the result of the power of the landlords over their 
tenantry. The voters at the election through- 
out the British nation did not exceed four millions, 
being only one-seventh of the pop»lation. The ma- 
jority of this four millions was entirely under the 
control of the aristocracy, and hence the favorable 
result to the Tory party, upon an occasion of life 
and death, which called forth all the energies of the 
aristocracy. If the vote could be honestly taken 
by ballot, and there were free suffrage in Great Bri- 
tain, as there is here, can any man doubt that there 
would have been an overwhelming majority in fa- 
vor of the liberal Ministry of England, and against 
the Tory interests? The voice of Great Bri- 
tain is against Tory principles. It is impos- 
sible it can be otherwise. No nation could 
vote against the interests of four-fifths of its 
population, for the sake of supporting the 
remaining one-fifth in exclusive and  oppres- 
sive privileges. How long will the Tory party 
continue in power in England? Just as long as 
the Whig party in this. The seeds of dissolution are 
sown in their very assumption of power. They 
would not have even a reign of ninety days. They 
will be seattered to the four winds of Heaven, 
as the Whigs are now . being scaitered in this coun- 
try. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky was not. going into a 
dissertation on the political institutions of the 
British nation. He would merely recapitulate the 
facis with relation to the question at issue between 
the Administration party in England and the Tory 
party. How Mr. Cray re-stated the position of 
beth parties at the recent election, and the result; 
and concluded by declaring, that, after all, it was 
nota question now before the Senate, fwhether it 
was a Tory victory in England and a+ Whig 
victory here, but whether sumach was or was not 
to be additted free of duty. He thonght it would 
be just as well tc revert to that question and let 
it be decided. For his part, he cared very little 
whether it was or was not. He would leave it to 


the Senate to decide the question just as it- 


pleased. 


Mr. WOODBURY contended that the protection 
against the foreign sumach would, in the first 
instance, probably raise the price suficient- 
ly to induce farmers to turn their attention to 


the home culture. That would insure an abundant 


supply, which would lead to a reduction of price, 
and, in the end, notwithstanding the duty, the 
manufacturer would have as gocd an article of 
home growth furnished, and upon as cheap terms, 
as the foreign article is now furnished free of duty, 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky hoped the Senator from 
New Hampshire did not believe there was a single 
Senator opposed to giving encouragement to the — 
home growth of the article. All that was proposed ~ 
was, for the present, to let the foreign article come 
in duty free. 

Mr. SEVIER asked how much was the duty 
expected from it? 

Mr, CLAY of Kentucky could not say—very 
litile, he should suppose. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

On motion of Mr. EVANS, the words “oil 
of? was stricken out, and cloves only admitted, 
on the ground that the oil was a manufactured 
article. 

On motion of Mr. CLAY the bill was furthe 
amended so as to insert bleaching powder and eam 
of tartar in the bill, and of course exempting them 
from duty. 
> Mr. WOODBURY would submit an amendment, 
which he did not desire to have considered then, 
but to lay over until Monday. It was to insert 
among the list of free articles tea and coffee, and 
that the duty on salt and molasses be reduced one 
half from the year 1842 to 1845; after which to be 
entirely exempted, 

Mr. BENTON sent an amendment to the Chair 
to the effect that coarse blankets should be admitted 
free of duty. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he was induced to offer 
an amendment. Within the limits of the com- 
promise act, he would protect the manufactures 
of the country. It was well known that there 
was iron in Pennsylvania equal to the best 
English iron for railroads, enough indeed to sup- 
xy- the whole world. The amendment he would 
offer he ce-tred to come in at the 5th section of the 
bill. 

The effect of this amendment was to repeal all 
the laws which admitted iron for railroads free of 
duty. 

Mr. CLAY said he did not know that he should 
have.any objection to this amendment. The po- 
liey was,"when there was a Jarge amount of reve- 
nue on hand, to admit this article free of duty for 
the encouragement of‘ railroads. But as there 
was a large quantity of iron in this country, and 
extensive manufactures, he thought he should snp- 
port the proposition, particularly as it would add 
very considerably to the revenue, 

Mr. BUCHANAN would support it if there was 
no iron in the country. Was there any reason 
why corporations should have this article free of 
duty, while the farmer was subjected to a tax on 
the iron used in his ploughs? In Pennsylvania 
there were immense beds of this iron ore, besides 
the coal, and he hoped that a duty would be placed 
on railroad as well as on any other iron. 

Mr. KING made some remarks, understood to 
be in opposition to the amendment. The question 
was not whether there was iron in Pennsylvania, 
but was it manufactured so as create a proper sup- 
ply for the purpose of facilitating these roads? 

Mr. HUNTINGTON would suggest whether it 
would not be better to let the subject lie over antil 
the first of the week; which suggestion was acqui- 
esced in, and the bill passed over informally. 

Mr. SEVIER asked the Senate to indulge him 
in taking up the billin which one of his Choctaw 
constituents was deeply interested—he had been 
waiting here for a long time in expectation of hav- 
ing it acted on. : 

The Senate then proceeded to consider the bill to 
provide for the satisfaction of the outstanding 
Choctaw reservations, under the nineteenth article 
of the treaty of Dancing Rabbit creek, of Septem- 
ber, 1830. 

Mr. SEVIER explained the objects of the bill, 
and advocated it with great zeal. 

Mr. HENDERSON spoke in opposition, and 
Messrs. BENTON and WALKER in its favor; 
but the Senate adjourned withont taking:any ques- 
uon. 
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HOUSK OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SATURDAY, August 28, 1841. 
. The journal of yesterday was read and ap 
proved. 
PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 

The unfinished business of yesterday was the 
bill for repaving and repairing a porjon of Penn- 
sylvania avenue. 

The pending question being on the passage’ 
thereof— Bs 

Mr. YORKE (the House, he said, being very 
thin) moved that there be a call of the House. 


Mr. HOPKINS asked the yeas and nays on that- 


motion, but withdrew the motion. 

And the call having been ordered— 

The Clerk called the roll, and 132 members an- 
swered to their names. 

And the names of the absentees having been 
called, 171 members appeared to be present. 

And then all further proceedings on the call were 
suspended. 

The question then recurring on the passage of 
the bill, it was reyected—yeas 69, nays 102. 

The House took up the bul on the Speaker’s 
table providing for the distribution of the printed 
returns of the sixth census, and concurred in the 
amendment of the Senate (in relation to the number 
of cop'es) made thereto. 

CONVENTION WITH MEXICO. 

On motion of Mr. CUSHING, the House pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of the following bill 
from the S-nate: 

AN ACT to amend an act entitled “An act to carry into effect a 
convenon between the United States and the Mexican Re 
public 
Be it enacted, &c. That the President of the United States 

be, and he is hereby, authorized to cause the decisions and 

awards now made in pursuance of the convention with the Re- 
public of Mexico, concluded at Washington, the 1th April, 

1839, ın favor of citizens of the United States, to be presented 

to ihe Mexican Government for payment, according to the stiyu- 

jations of said convention, and all other awards and decisions 
in favor of such claimants, as the same may hereafier be made, 
from time to time, under the said commission. 

Sno, 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized, upon the presen- 
tation of certitied copies of such awards, to issue certificates to 
the persons authorized to receive the sums so awarded, their le- 
gal representatives and assigns, in the manner directed by the 
7ih section of the actof Congress, entitled “An act te carry into 
effecta convention between the United States and the Republic 
of Mexico;? such certificates to be in such form and for such 
portions of the sums awarded as may be convenient for the 
claimants, and to be subject to the deductions provided for by 
the 10th section of said act. y , . 

‘Toe Comuutiee on Foreign Affairs of this House 
to whom the ssid bill had been referred, had re- 
commended that the enacting clause thercof be 
siricken out. 

And the question being on concurring with the 
committee in tha! recommendation— 

Mr. CUSHING said he wished, in the'Tewest 
words povsible, to present to the committee the 
nature and situation of this bill. The bill consist- 
ed of two sections; by ihe first it provided that upon 
each several award delivered under the pending 
commission, application shall be made by the 
Unit.d States Government to the Government of 
Mexico for payment of the amount awarded. 
The 21 section provided that the Secretary of the 
Tressury might isswe to the indi idual claimants 
certificates stating each amount so allowed by the 
Commissioners, The two paris of the bill were 
enibey ict and independent of each other. 
"The first seciion provided for a foreign governmental 
acl, viz. of intersosition immediately in behalf of 
eur chizens with the Government of Mexico to 
obtain payment of thcir allowed claims. The ce- 
cond provided fer a domestic act, by aa officer of 
our own Government, merely in evidence of the 
existence of an award in favor of our own citizens. 
The commission was now in session, and accord- 
ing to the terms of the ‘Convention beiween the 
United States and Mexieo, which provided that it 
might sit during eighteen months from the Ist of 
July last, u had yet some five or six months to sit. 
It was now in the prosecution of its business, and 
had already made sundry awards, duplicate copies 
of each of which decisions were filed, one in the 
Department of State of our own Government, and 


one with the proper cfficers of the Government of 
Mexico Under these circumstances, the parties in- 


terested in these decisions came and. asked the United ` 


States Government to interposein their behalf with 
the Government of Mexico, pending the sitting of 
the commission and before its duties were com- 
pleted. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs, on Icoking 
into the terms of the convention with that Govern- 
ment, were of opinion now, as they had been a 
year since, when the act for its execution was 
framed, that it was not the duty of the United 
States so to interpose until the duties of the com- 
mission had been completed and their session 
brought to its close, and a report of all its doings 
made to the Government. Such interposition 
would, in their opinion, be a violation of the trea- 
ty, and might be productive of injurious effects. 
It would be the adoption of a new construction of 
the treaty, and of a construction which the com- 
mittee deemed to be contrary to its true intent and 
meaning. Av they understand the convention, it 
directs that a general and final report shall be 
made, and that the aggregate amount of all the 
awards, when completed, shall. be demanded in 
one gross sum of the Mexican Goverment, which 
isto be at liberty to mak: its election between 
paying the amount in cash or in Treasury notes, 
the whole in one or in the other, or part in cash or 
part im such notes, 

The committee had accordingly passed a vote 
recommending the striking vut of the enacting 
clause of the bill. : 

Since that vote, ho vever, while the bill yet re- 
mained in possession of the chairman to be reported, 
at the earliest practicable day, according to the 
committce’s order, to the Hense with such recom- 
mendation, the pares interested had applied once 
more to the committee, stating that if the commi- 
tee deemed the first section ot the bill wholly m- 
admissible, they would be content with tke pas- 
sage of only the second section. While the com- 
mittee were about to consider this suggestion, they 
were arrested in limine by the question wkether it 
would be ordered to reconsider their vote after the 
bill had been ordered to be reported. They bad 
found, by recurring to ihe journal of the House of 
the last Congress, that afer full discussion, and on 
the call for the yeas ‘and nays, it had been decided 
that the commiiies, in such circumstances, could 
not reconsider. Tne two cases were precisely ana- 
logous in every point. And on further inquiry in- 
to the preceedings of a very important coumittee 
of the Honse, (viz: the Committee on the Cur- 


-reney}—Mr. C. presumed there was no impro- 


piety or irregularity in ré‘erring to the fact—it 

was as ascertained that the same princip'e had 

been recognised and-acted on in tnat committee. 

Hence the Committee on Foreign Affairs had felt 

themselves bound to acquiesce, and they kad con- 

consequently refused to reconsider their vote. Ine 
consequence of this, they had not entered on the 

consideration of the merits of the second section of 
the bill. 

Mr. C. siid, in conclusion, that he hed deemed 
it proper that he should state these facts for the in- 
formation of the committee. He was still of opi- 
nion that the first section of the bill ought to be re- 
jecied; but in regard to the second section, he was 
indifferent, and submitted that question to the judg- 
ment of the House upon such considerations as 
other gentlemen might present. 

Mr. WISE said that it had- been at his instance 
that the decision of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs had been suspended. The claimants on Mex- 
ico would be fully satisfied with the second section 
of the bill, provided it should be modified in the 
manner Mr. W. wouid propose, in an amendment 
which he should offer to the bill. 

The treaty which bad been concluded with Mex- 
ico in 1839 provided for the sitting of a Board of 
Commissioners who should adjudicate and decide 
upon the claims of our eidzens on the Mexican 

Government. Mr. W. here quoted the words of 


Í 


H 


ihe treaty, and insisted that, according to its terms, 

the claimants. were not required to ‘wait ùh the: 

board should have completed its lators. before 
could apply for and receive their-respeativ 
according to the awards of the board. | There 
a difference between this and other treaties ap- 
pointing similar commissions: by the ‘treaties‘for-*” 
merly entered into, a gross sum was to bé allowed 
the claimants were obliged to wait till the whole in’ 
satisfaction of all the claims of ¢itizens of one coun- 
try upon the Government of the other; and hence’ 
of the claims were adjudicated, so’ that this: gross: 
sum might be divided pro rata among ‘them. ` No 
man could tell what his share would be, of what 
proportion of his demand he should get, unti? hie 
knew how many others were to share with bimi.: 
But this treaty with Mexico went on-a dif- 
erent ` principle: it provided no gross: sum, 
but directed that. the commissioners “should 
examine. each individual claim, and make 
up and certify. their award upon it to the ‘two 
Governments; and when. payment was made, in- 
terest was to be allowed to. the claimant from the 
date of the award in his favor. It was, therefore, ° 
the interest of the Mexican Government to pay. az. 
promptly as possible, to avoid tbe accumu'ation’of 
interest. The United States Government .under- 
took to present these awards to the Mexican Go-' 
vernment for payment, and, if need be, to en- 
f rce the payment according to to treaty. And 
why had it dene this? Not merely because it was” 
the duty of a Government to protect and enforee: 
the righis of is citizens as iespected a foreign 
country, bat because, in this case, the Government 
had received a bona fide consideration for this in- 
terference, viz: the power, granted by the law of 
12:b May, 1840, to deduct from the amount due 
under the award of the commizsioners any sum 
that might be due and outstanding from the claim- 
ant to the United States. This was a direct consi- 
deration tor the exercise of the national agency in” 
obtaining for such claimants the amount of their 
awards. i a 

The law further provided that, when the com- 
missioners had completed their task, a list should 
be made out by them, and furnished to the Secre- 
tary of Siate, of all the claims allowed aud re- 
j.cted, and presented to the Mexican Government 
for payment. Here Mr. W. quoted the law: , 

Buc. 6. And be it further enacted, That, so soon as said 
commission shall be executed and completed according to the 
provisions of said convention. the commissioners aforesaid 
shall report to the Secretary of State a list of all the several 
awards made by them; and the records, documents, and‘all 
other papers in possession of the commission or its officers, or 
certified copies or duplicates thereof, shall be deposited in the” 
office of the Secretary of State. E 2 wats 

[twas to remedy the effect of this statute that the’ 
claimants desired the second section of the present.’ 
bill to be passed; so that, instead of being subjecte 
ed tothe delay of waiting till vhe whole of. the 
claims should have been adjudicated, and the gross, 
amountof all the good claims ascertained, each 
man might be able to obtain the amount awarded” 
to himself by the commissioners. tas 

Jn vindication of this bill, Mr. W. referred.to a. 
letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, in which 
that officer expressed himself decidedly in favor of 
the view now given by Mr. W. as the trae sente 
of the treaty; but stated his only doubt to rest on 
the act of 1840. Theact looked only.to the close. 
of the commission, when the aggregate of all, the 
good claims was to demanded from the Mexican 
Government; the treaty itself looked to the satisfy- 
ing of each claim as soon as it had passed the or- 
deal of the board. ` Ero 

Mr. CUSHING here reminded Mr. W, thatthe 
Secreta:y of the Treasury had himself nothing to 
do with demanding the amount of the awards from 
Mexico. i ES 

Mr. WISE admitted this; all the Secretary’s 
duty in the matter was the issuing of his certi- 
ficates as. evidence of the allowance of the claims; 
but he said the act would not allow him fo do-so 
till the whole of tee claims had been passed upon: 


“phe only doubt I have had asto my power of isguing the 


ettifidates, asked by. you arises from the language of the act 
of Congress, to: which alone f must look for my goverament. 


out, the-second would then stand as a substantive 
bill; to which. Mr. W. proposed adding his amend- 
ment > ? : 

“The. Committee on Foreign Affairs reported a 
motion to strike out the enacting clause; Mr. W. 
hoped. that. resolution would be rejected. He had 
been told that it passed the committee when only 
five outof the nine members were present, and of 
these five it obtained the vote only of three; so that, 
for:aught that appeared, there might bave been a 
jajority of the committee in favor of retaining the 
second section of the bill, He trusted the House 
would.not suffer an objection so purely technical 
as that which had been stated by the chairman of 
the committee (Mr. Cusiina) to interfere with the 
interests of American citizens having just claims, 
claims adjidicated to be just and fair, against a 
foreign. Government. The commissioners them- 
selves, Mexican as well as American, had decided 
the construction for which te contended to be the 


true construction of the words of the convention 


between the two Governments 

At the call’ of Mr. Wiss, a memorial of the 
claimants, signed by Richard S. Coxe, James H. 
Causten, and F. S. Key, was read at the Clerk’s 
table. 

Also the following communications from the Se- 
cretaries of the Treasury and of State: 


eo  ERBASURY DEParttenr, Avaust 10, 1841. 
GENTLEMEN: In answer to your communication of this date, 
1 Havé no‘ hesitation in saying that the only doubt I have had as 
to my power of issuing the certificatesasked by you arises from 
the language of (he act of Congress, to which alone 1 must look 
for my government, 

That act, in my judgment, looks tothe period of the conclv- 
sion of the commision as that at which my duty is (o com- 
mence; while the convention, in my opinion, looks to a 
present obligation on the part of Mexico to pay each award as 
made,- 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant. 
bees 3 T, EWING, 
; Secretary of the Treasury, 
F.S, Key, F. A. Dickens, R. S, Coxe ests, Washington. 4 


» “DePartMenr or Stare, 
Washington, August Lf, 18414. 


GENTLEMEN: Ihave considered ihe communication made by 
you to-day. My opinion on the subject concurs entirely with 
that: of the Becretary of the Treasury. I see no mode of 
accomplishing that which you desire, and which appears to me 
to:be quite reasonable, but through the means of an act of Con- 
gress. 


= 


Lam, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

i ; DANIEL WEBSTER. 
Messrs. Coxe Kuy, and Causren, Washington. 

The debate was further continued by Messrs, 
EVERETT, ADAMS, HUNT, and TILLING. 
HAST. £ 

The question was then taken on concurring in 
the ‘recommendation of the Committee on Fo- 
reign Affaits'to strike out the cnacting clause of 
the bill. ; 

Aad the House refusing to concur with the com- 
mittee in that recommendation, the enacting clause 
of the bill was not stiicken out. 

Mr. WISE then moved to einend the bill 

1. By striking out al after the word “thav? in the third Jine 
of the Ist section, to tho words “the Secretary,” in the lst line of 
the 2d section. 

2. Tn the 2d section and the 3d line, after the word “awards,” 
insert “ashave been or shall be made, in pursuance of the con. 
vention with the Republic of Mexico, concluded at Washington 
the Lith day of April, 1859, in favor of citizens of the United 
Siates.” 

And. by adding to the end thereof the following words: « 

“Provided, That nothing in this act shall be construed to 
give any rights to the claimants that are not conferred by said 
convention and the act of June Eih, 1840, and that the substance 
of this provision be inserted in the certificates that may be is- 
ued.” 

[Noie.—-This provivo was offered by Mr, 
Everett, and accepted by Mr. Wisz as a mod:f- 
cation of his amendment, ]- 

Mr. G. DAVIS moved to lay the bill on the ta- 
ble; ‘which motion was rejected. 

Mr. ‘WISE moved the previous question. 

And there was a second. . 

And the main question (being firston the mo- 

ified amendment of Mr Wise) was order- 
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g taken, was decided in the affirma-~ 


ed; and, bein 
ive. ae : 
So the amendment, $s mo lified, was egrerd to. 

And the bill, having been ordered toa third read- 
ing now, was read a third time, and passed in the 


following form: 

Be it enacted, &e. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized, upon the presentation of certified 
copies of such awards as lave been or shall be made in pursa- 
ance of the convention with the Republic of Mexico concluded 
at Washington the lith of Apri}, 1839, in favor of citizens of the 
United States, to issue certificates to the persons authorized 
to receive the sums so awarded, their legal representatives and 
assigns, inthe manner directed by the 7thsection ofthe act of 
Congress entitled “An actto carry into effect a convention bo- 
tween the United States and the Republic of Mexico;”’ such 
certificates to be in such form and for such portions of the 
sums awarded as may be convenient for the Claimants, and to 
be subject to the deductions provided for by the 10th section of 
said act: Provided, That nothing in this act shall be construed 
to give any rights to the claimants that are not conferred by 
said convention and the act of June 12, 1840, and that the sub- 
stance of this proviso be inserted in the certificates that may be 
issued. 

On motion of Mr. CUSHING, the title of the 
bill was so amended as to read an aet “in addition 
to” an act, &c. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD rose and said that, if there 
was nothing else to do, he would call up a resolu- 
tion offered by himself in relation to lighting up 
the Capito). 

(Cries of “Adjourn, acjourn.”] 

Mr. ADAMS. What has become of the Me- 
Leed resolution? 

The SPEAKER said it was on the table. 


Mr. ADAMS, Well, if the House has nothing . 


else todo, why not take up that? 

Mr. HOLWVES said (as the Reporter under- 
stood) that the resolution had been some time in 
nubibus, where he hoped it would be permitted to 
remain. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mubibus hie tumidus, fluc'ibus 
ille minax. 

[Repeated cries of “Adjourn, adjourn. ”]} 

Mr. INGERSOLL submitted to the House, with 
extreme deference, thatit was unconstitutional to 
adjourn before the arrival of the mail. 

Whereupon the House immediately adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Monay, August 30, 1841. 
Mr. ARCHER presented the proceedings of a 
meeting of a large number of citizens of the county 
ef Ocanze, Virginia, adverse to the creating of a 


National Debt, Protective Tarif, Distribution of 


the pree-eds of the Publie Lauds, and the incorpo- 
ration of a National Bank; and approving of the 
veto of President Tyler; which were read, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky presented a memorial 
from manufacturers of chloride of lime, or bleach- 
ing powders, requesting that a duty might be laid 
upen the imported article; which, after some re 
marks by Messrs, CLAY ef Kentucky, SIMMONS, 
BUCHANAN, and WOODBURY, was laid upon 
the table. 

Mr. KER, from the Committee on the Jodi- 
ciary, to which was recommitted the bill supple. 
mentary to the act to take the 6th census, reported 
the same, with a recommendation to concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

Mr. K. went at much length into the reasons for 
this recommendation, and, at the conclusion cf his 
remarks, 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama said he did not wish to 
consume the time of the Senate in further discuss- 
ing the question. His only opposition to the amend- 
ment was on account of the great number of copies 
ordered to be printed; but, if the committee had re- 
examined it, and had agreed in their recommenda- 
lion of coneurrence, he would withdraw his oppc- 
sition, 

Mr. CLAYTON said the committee were unani- 
mous in their recommendation, and gave, al seme 
length, the reasons for 1t. 

The question was then taken, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

ADJOURNMENT OF CONGRESS. 

Mr. TAPPAN said he supposed that at no 
former session had more labor been periormed 
than at the present. Their sittings had commenced 
at the early hour of 10 o’clock, and had continued 
usually until 4 or 5, and sometimes antil 6, 7, and 
8. Most of the favorite measures ef the majority 


E 


had been considered and carried through. Was it 
unreasonable then if the minorily were to ask the 
majority to name a day foz the adjournment of 
Congress? Taey had the business of ihe session | 
before them, asd he thought it was not unreasona- 
sonable to ask them tofix a day at which it might 
be terminated, and the members permitted to re- 
turn io their homes. He asked this not as 2 mat 
ter of faver but of right; and he moved that the 
resolution fixing upon a day of adjournment, be 
taken up. i 

Mr. TALL 
resciution. 

Mr. TAPPAN then demanded the yeas and nays, 
which were ordered. 

Mr. CALHOUN hoped that the motion would 
betaken up. He thought it was full time that it 
skould be acted on. ‘Phe majority would have it 
in their power to fix their own day, and— 

Mr. CLAY rose to a point of order. He wish- 
ed to know wheiher it was in order to d:bate the 
motion, and whether he weuld be permitted to an- 
swer the Senator, ; 

The CHAIR said the motion was notdebatable, 
by an express rule of the Senate. 

Mr. CALHOUN said that the rule was cen- 
stantly violated, and must of necessity be violated, 
whenever a motion totake una subjeet is made, 
by stating the reasons for such motion; but he 
would intorm the Senatorihat if the minority were 
to ke choked off by this gag jaw, the majority 
should be choked off also. 

The motion to take up the resolution was then 
heganved—aves 21, nocs 22, as follows: 

YEAS—Mesers, Alen, Barrow, Benton, Bu- 
chanan, Calhoun, Clay--of Alabsma, Cuthbert, 
Fulton, King, Linn, McRoberts, Nicholson, 
Perce, Sevier, Smith of Connecticnt, Sturgeon, 
Tappan, Waiker, Woodbury, Wright, and 
Young—21. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Bates, Berrien, Cheate, 
Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Gra- 
ham, Huntington, Kerr, Mangum, Miller, More- 
head, Phelps, Porter, Preston, Simmons, Smith 
of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, and White—22, 

So the motion to take up the resolution was not 
agreed to. 


MADGE objected to takiag up the 


FISCAL CORPORATION, 

Mr. BERRIEN, from the Seice: Committee to 
whom was referied the biil from the House for the 
better cu'leeticn, rale keep ng, and transfer of the 
public morey, by means of a corp7ration to be 
styled the Fiscal Corporation of the United States, 
reported the seme without amendment, and eave 
police thai ke should move to call it up on Wee- 
neseay next. : 
THE REVEN 
Was then laken u., and f BUCHANAN of- 
fered the amendmen, of which he had given no- 
tice, to repeal the set cf Hib July, 1832, which ree 
leased from duty iron which was nsed in the cons 
s‘raciion of railroads on ivclined planes, and’ to 
provide that there shell be levied o» raiload iron 
hereafier imported, a duty of 20 per cent. ad valo. 
rem, provided that it shall not operate on iron al- 
ready imported. 3 

Mr. CUTHBERT wished the Senator to prste 
pone the amendmen, to afford him an opportanity 
fer its examination, as it was a maiteria which 
Geargia wss deeply in erested. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. would not feel justified in 
consenting to a postponement. The amendment 
could be diseussed now and voied upon, and some 
tvence before the vole would be 
ae, on concurring with ihe com- 
2 adopted, 

8 the Senator from 
Penns: lyania to do any act whieh, in his opinion, 
might prejudices the interesis of kis covsulentss 
bat to ask them to vote new, and consider after. 
wards, was not exactly a regojar or proper mode of 
preceeding. À 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama was opposed to the 
amendmen', and no delay which might be granted 
would prcdace any change of opinion, but would . 
be glad that his fend from Georgia might be gra- 
tified in the wish he had expressed for a little tine 
for investigation. 

Mr. C. then went at much length inte the policy 


UE PILL 


of exempting railroad iron from duty, tracing it 
from the veto of the Maysville road bill to the pre- 
sent. He contended that the costs of freights and 
transportation were ample protection for railroad 
iron, and he was opposed to going further. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON moved an amendment to 
the amendment, to provide also thatdron “that 
may be imported prior to Ist December, 1841,” be 
exempt from duty. He briefly stated the reason 
for this amendment—to relieve corporations from 
paying a tex on the article for which orders had al- 
ready been sent, and for which a tax ought not 
justly to be levied. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said when he had proposed 
this amendment, he had anticipated some little op- 
position to it. We were sometimes strangely 
warped in our judgments by our interests; but un- 
less he was very much so, this wes as appropria'e 
and as fast an amendment as could be offered to 
tbis bill. Tne poliev of the bill was to raise tLe 
duty on imports to 20 per eent. giving such inci- 
dental protection within that limit as could be af- 
forded; and now the proposition to place railroad 
iron on the same footing as other articles, meets a 
determined resistance. He thought the bare state- 
ment of the question was sufficient to show the 
justice of the amendment. No other reason could 
be assigned for the exemption of this article from 
duty, but that it would enure to the benefit of cor- 
pora'ions—and States, if yeu please; while the 
farmers and the mechanics of the country were 
taxed on all the iron which they used. 
If be had a discretion in this matier, his wish 
would be to protect our manufactures by imposing 
a duty within the range of 20 per cent. on such ar- 
licles as come in competition with them; and next 
ke would tax luxuries; but such were the neces:i- 
ties of the Treasury that there was no discretion in 
the matter; all articles were run up to 20 per cent, 
and no discrimination ¢ uld be made, except, per- 
haps, for articles of general consumption, such as tea 
and coffee, and these, he thought, ought to be ex- 
empted, 

Mr. B. then went into an examination of the 
capacity of this country to farnish any amount of 
railroad iron that might be required. The process 
of smelting iron with anthracite cval was now per- 
fectiy understood in Pennsylvania, and in the 
mountainous region the coal and iron lie in close 
contiguity. The largest iron worksin the United 
Slates were now erecting in Colnmoia county, 
and it was among the purposes of their erection to 
enter largely into the manufacture cf railroad 
iron. 

Mr. MILLER was in favor of the amendment 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania. Strange as it 
mightseem, England for ten years had had the mono- 
poly in the manu‘asture of railroad iren for this 
covniry, and had imported it free of duty; while we 
were imposing duties on other artieles,.we had re- 
frained froma duty on this, which could be manu- 
factured here in abundance. [i oughtto be im- 
posed; and under the operation of the amendmest 
to the amendment, sufficient notice would be given 
before it went into operation There had not been 
a single article imported which had carried 
more specie out ef the country. He hoped the 
amendment would be adopted. 

Mr. BERRIEN apposed the amendment. It 
would be productive of extreme injustice to Geor- 
gia and cther Southern States, wbich had com- 
menced their railroads ander the operation of the 
law by which railroad iron was exempted from 
daty. If to ihe expense of the construction of their 
werks there were to be added a daty on the iron to 
be used, the cost would much exceed what was 
contemplated atthe time of their commencement, 

ine law which then existed. It was incon- 
t with the purposes of equity and justice that 
y should be subjected to the payment of a duty 
oh they could not have anticipated. 

Mr. CUTHBERT said, that much he had in- 
tended to say, had been anticipated by his col 
league. Inalinding to ihe remark of Mr. Bucua- 
Nan, relative to the interest that corporations had 
in the exemption of railread jron from daty, Mr. 
C., said, cur prejudices against incorporations 
would not justify us in doing wrong, by discon- 
raging objects of great national policy. He alluded 


to-the great lines of rai'road in Georgia, connect: 
ng the Adantic with the Western waters, which 
was not so much an object of profitable invest- 
ment as one of great public benefit to that section 
of the Union, in a political, commercial, and mili- 
tary pointof view. The Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia resides in a State of mines and manufactures, 
and railroads. Oa the lines of railroad are located 
the mines of iron and coal, and on the same roads 
the furnaces are situated. Not content with all 
these advantages, the Senator wishes to cow:pel us 
to transport this iron to a seaport, and from 
thence to Georgia, when, from the letter read by 
th Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. Huntineron,] 
itis proven that railroads now in the course of 
construction in Pennsylvania, are formed of foe 
reign railroad iron. He gonsidereda railroad as 
the most magnificent specimen of American manu- 
factures; the railroad iron is the raw material of 
which itis formed; and if lt is not protectcd like 
other manufactures, it should at least be exempted 
from taxation. 

Mr. CALHOUN replied at great length to the 
remarks of the Senator from Pennsylvaria. The 
Senator said that, by this bill, .all articles are car- 
ried up to twenty per cent. except railroad iron. 
Now an examination of the first section of the bill 
will show that many other articles were exempted, 
and among them indigo, and raw hides, the latter 
article being an important exception, as the duty 
on it would amount to some millions annually;and 
it is in favor of incorporations that this exemption 
is made? The Senator ssys that the manufacture 
of iron is important: so is the manufacture of 
raiiroads important. The iron wishes protection 
at the expense of the railroad, and the railroad de- 
sires that it may not be burdened by the imposi- 
tion of these additional taxes. Itis not a question 
of protecting a domestic against the competition of 
a foreign fabric, but one article of domestic manu- 
facture against another—railroads against iron. 
He thought they had a right to complain of the 
course taken by the Senator from Kentucky with 
this bill. It was hurried upon them without a 
moment’s notice, arid the Senator has given us not 
a word of explanation as to the general policy mm- 
tended to be pursued; and we are here fighting in 
the dark, railroads against ircn; iron wanting the 
snpremacy over railroads, and rai.roads not wisk- 
ing to yield this supremacy. 

Mr. C. then went into an extended detail of the 
various lines of railroads completed and in pro- 
gress in ihe Southern States for connecting the At- 
lantic with the Ohio, and with the Gulf of Mexico, 
and if this great branch of American manufac- 
tures was Jet alone, and not burdened with taxes, 
a communication would soon be complete from 
Charleston and Savannah, to what he considered 
the very heart of ıh American continent—the mouth 
of the Ohio rivere He knew that the Southern 
seciion was the weaker pariy, and that they would 
be overpowered in a contest whenever their interest 
would clash with other sectional interests. He 
knew thattheir staple was the article on which 
were laid ail the expenses of the Goverament, as 
the public lands have been diverted from their le- 
gitimate purposes, and we have abil on the table 
fer fastening the Post Office on the Tressury. And 
in view of all this, they now ask you to 
let this great branch of home industry in 
which they are engaged, alone; to let it have fair 
play. Upon the completion of these imporiant 
works depended ina great degree the commercial 
prosperity of the Sonth, and in asotber view they 
were extremely important. in bis opinion, 
these were but two modes by which this 
country was to be effeciually defended in time 
of war—these were our naval defences and rail- 
roads. If any lodgment is attempted by a foreign 
nation, it will be in the South, the portion most 
vulnerable, and the most defencele:s—for the Go- 
yernment has not bestowed that attention to it which 
it has to other sections; and these works will b> of 
the utmosi importance for the prompt transporta- 
tion of troops and munitions of war to the points 
assailed. And the South wished the completion of 
these works from political considerations. They 
wanted to be better acquainted with their brethren 
of the West, and these works would furnish them 
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the means of constant and friendly intercourse 
that great and growing section of our country. |. 
Mr. BUCHANAN expressed his surprise at the 
doctrine of protection so broadly. laid down. by. the. 
Senator from South Carolina, as the tenor of hi 
arguments heretofore had. been in favor 
form duties, and in opposition to apy appr 5 
tions by this. Government for internal improves. 
ments for State purposes.. These incorporations: 
have had the benefit of this exemption ‘for ten: 
years, and now they begin to look-apon. it asa 
vested right, as may fairly. be inferred from: the 
remarks of the two Senators from Georgia, and we- 
are, he supposed, to be forever precluded from jay-. . 
ing a duty on this article, however heavily every. 
oiher may be taxed for the support of the Governs.: 
ment. We are blessed with a country in which. 
coal and ore are found, in ‘an abundance not wit... 
nessed in any other country under. the’ sin, 
except that island of our kindred, from’ which..we. 
have imported so much railroad iron within: the 
last few years; and now we are to be precluded.. 
from making use of the gifts with which nature | 
has so profusely blessed us, because, “forsooth,” 
these corporations have a vested right in the intro- 
duction of foreign iron, duty free. The Senator 
says this amendment is to operate as atax of 20.. 
per cent. forever on these companies. Notso;if the: * 
connection between them and Great Britain is dig-. 
solved, and they turn their attention to the iron, of. 
their own country, they would soon get the article. - 
as cheap as they now do from abroad. The Sena: 
tor, had referred to other articles which were a 
mitted duty free in this bill. Indigo comes 
under the compromise, and hides are a raw arti 
cle and the basis for several important branches 
ot domestic manufeciure. The Senator says 
that railroads are an important branch of do- 
metis manufactures and so it was, but he 


thought there bad been lately too much stimulus. ; 


to it, and that it had been overdone. It was for- 
tnnate for Georgia, South Carolina, and Alabama 
that their works had not been commenced earfie 
as they would be enabled to construct them much. 
cheaper, by having the benefit of the experience of | 
other States, which had cost them so much. He., 
would not say the exemption of the materials used 
by these corporations from taxation was unconsti- 
tutional, but it he chose to make an argument, he 
could demonstrate to those who held the ‘opinicns 
of the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr, “Cat. 
ncUN,] and the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Are. 
cueg,] that it was so. If the direct grant of one 
bucdred thousand dollars a year to a State or com- 


. pany, for purposes of internal improvement was. ' 
pany, p 


unconstitutional, was not the exemption oftheir’ 
materials from taxation to the amount of one hun-” 
dred thousand dcHars a year equally sop > o o oeno 
Mr. CALHOUN replied ‘at much length to Mr. 
Bocuawan. The Senator boasted of the advantages 
of his State in the abundance of her mineral 
wealih, for the manufacture of iron, and yet, Bot -| 
withstanding all these advantages, he is not con- 
tent, but proposes further advantages by his 
amendment. As great as are his advantages for 
the manufacture of iron, ours are as great for the 
manufacture of railroads. The Senator says that. 
hides are introduced duty frees because they are: 
e raw maierial which forms | the basis of many 
important branches of domestic industry.” Well, 
is nota railroad an important, nay, is it not the 
most important of all our domestic productions? In 
their very creation (or manufacture. as it might 
literally be called) they employed a greater amount | 
of manual labor than any other species of labor, 
and gave facilitiesto the farmer, merchant, . trae- 
veller, tradesman, mànufacturer, and mechanics 
of all kinds. Why then, asked Mr. CaLaoun, 
should iron used in the manufacture of. rail- 
roads be taxed, and raw hides used: in the 
manvfac:are of leather be lefi free? The one 
gives encouragement and facilities to all other | 
cnecies of home industry; the other principally 
to that employed in making shoes and harness, 
Mr. BUCHANAN observed that it was so long 
since he studied Locke’s logic, that he did not know. 
whether he-should be able to answer the Senator’ 
from South Carolina by the rule; but as the Sena” - 
tor demanded a logical reply, he (Mr. BUCHANAN} . `; 


would do his’ best to léthim have it. He would 
not however, during his ‘answer, object to the Se- 
Nator’s taking a piach of snuff, or turaing ta a 
friend to ask a qiestion. “If the Senator should do 
these things, he (Mr. Bucwanan) should not com- 
plain. The Senator objects that he (Mr. Buchanan) 
stands with the sirong party. He beieved bedid, for 
he stood with the same party asthe Senator, and he 
ho'ped it would long continue the strong party. 
‘He advocated the placing of railroad iron on the 
same footing as other imported iron, not from any 
sectional feeling towards his own State, but because 
it-would be: for the benefit of all the Staes of the 
Union. If this Government had appropriated 
$500,000 per annum, according io the official state- 
ments given by the Senator from Connecticut, [ Mr. 
Hounrinaton,] by exempting iron from duty, for 
the use of railroads, was not this a direet appro- 
ptiation’ for the benefit of the railroad corpora- 
tions? If the Senator had this side of the rrgu- 
ment.he would make the Senate resound with the 
plea that ali duties must be equal and unifora, 
and neta duty of twenty per cent. levied of most 
of the ivaporis, while the article was of all the rest 
exempted. The doctrine of “vested rights,” al- 
wost, had been brought forward by the Senators 
Trom Georgia. The very same argument would 
„apply to any change whatever in the tariff, because 
the whole community had made contracts, under 
the existing’ rate of tariff; which they supposed 
‘would continue. Thequestion was within a nut- . 
shell; what was it? We were blessed with a coun- 
trý abounding with coal and ore, equalled by none. 
The art of smelting iron with anthracite coal wis 
mie understood, and the representatives of the 
States having this coal and ore, were asked to 
agree to have the foreign article come in free of 
duty, while all other imports were taxed twenty 
per cent. and that because this was wanted for rail- 
voads. `The domestic railroad iron could be ob- 
tained as cheap, and of as gocd a quality as the 
foreign article.. Why should this article alone be 
exempted from duty? . 

Mr. CALHOUN observed that one of his argu- 
ments against the distribution bill was, that it 
would take ,from the people more in taxes 

. aan: it. gave to the Sates in distribution. In 
reply to the argument of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, he contended that no cause 
could justify the imposition of a duty of 20 
per cent. ad valorem, on railroad iron, which 
would be ruinous to the interests ef the Southern 
States. Raw-hides, by the b Il, bal bren exempted 
from duty, but what greater reason was there for 
the exemption of this article from duty than of rail- 
road ‘iron. 

Mr. BUCHANAN contended than foreign hides 
came in no competition with domestic, but were 
required fer manufactore in this co intry; it was for 
our benefit that they should be imported; but tbis 
was not: the case with iron; there were most. ample 
supplies of that, and coal connected with it, in 

> ‘quantities sufficient for the use of the country, and 
as Cheap‘as it could be imported. He hoped the 
amendment would prevail, as it was founded on 
every principle of reason and justice. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON declined to modify his 
amendment, by changing the lime, as had been 
suggested to him; he thought it was a proper time 
to give notice to imporers of the article, wko 
Might now have made fo:eige orders. 

Mr. COTHSERT sail the purpose of the law 
of 1832, exempting iron from duty, was to encou- 
rege enterprise for general pub! c benefit, for the 
establishment. of railroads, This object had not 
yetbeen accomplished; the railroads of his State, 
and of the Southern S:ates, were not yet completed, 
and they ought to have the same aliantages ex- 

tended to them as those of the North had had; and, 
for.this purpose, the law ought not yet to be re- 
pealed. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama said the Senator from 
Gonnecticu: [Mr. Hunrixeron] had offered his 
amendment to protect ‘he people of his State, and 
then he was willing the law shouid be repealed. 

“He had overlooked the Siatesof Alabama, South 
Carolina, and others, who had commenced their 
railroads wader the Jaw proiecting the iron from 
duty, and he was willing that the law should be 


Tepealed when time enough had been given to the 
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people of bis State to provide against it. He (Mr. 
C.) oppesed this; if the law was to be repealed, he 
wished it fo come atonre, os 

Mr. HUNTINGTON said he was influenced by 
no matier of fact existing in his own State, but be 
offered it for the benefi of those corporations of the 
Senator’s and other States, which had sent their or- 
ders for iron, His object in offering his amend- 
ment was the general benefit of the country. 

Mr. KING contended that this notice ovght in 
the same manner to be extended to the imporiers 
of ull goods, as well as of railroad iron. This 
ameadment, also, so far postponed the time for the 
repeal of the law, that orders might now be issued, 
and the artic'es imported, before it tcok effect. To 


| carry out the principle for which the Senator con- 


tended, he ought 10 cofifine it fo articles of all 
kinds, the orcers for which had been issved. Ifhe 
conid be satisfied that domestic iron could be se- 


cured as low as the foreign zrticle, he would be 


willing to put an equal duty on it with other im- 
ports. 

Mr, CLAY of Kentucky said Senators on the 
other side had expressed much hope that the ses- 
sion shonid terminate, and yet three hours had 
been occupied on this single amendment relating to 
i on, ene article of the many in the bill, If they 
wished to adjuurn, let them act on these measures. 
Until this bill was decided on, and the Bank bill, 
they would fix no day for adjournment, If gentle- 
men on the other side would let the measures be 
disposed of, he would then unite with them in 
fixing a time to adjourn. : 

As to this amendmen!: the law was passed free- 
ing iron from duty, when the Treasury was over- 
Aowing; this was not now the case, and all that 
ought to be done was to allow companies which 
had undertaken their works under the considera- 
tion of the law, to have equal benefits of the law, 
and then to repeal the act. He shou'd vote for the 
amendment to the amendment, and the amend- 
ment itself. 

He would make a prediction to the gentlemen 
on the other side, and if it be fulfilled, as he was 
perfectly satisfied it would, it will be an indisputa- 
ble demonstration of the wisdom of the principle. 
of protection. Tt was, that there being now nearly 
an equal capacity to produce iron in America with 
Europe, ia le's ‘han five years, were this amend- 
ment adopted, the foreign iron would be brought 
to a much less rate than at present, as there would 
be an Amer:ean rival in the trade; and the const- 
quence would be a reduction in the price of the 
article. If the amendment were adopted, and any 
eompanies which had commenced their works under 
the former law, shoald make out theirczse and peri- 
tion Congress to relieve them from paving the 
duty, he had no doubt but it would be granted. 

Mr, CALHOUN rose simply to state that the 
prediction of the Senator from Kentucky would 
be like all the predictions he had favored Congress 
with fer the last five and twenty years. The re- 
verse of the Senator’s prediction would come to 
pass. ‘This was always the fate of his predictions. 
He uses precisely the same language now that he 
did twenty years ago, aod all knew the resalt of 
his predictions of that day. He, Mr. C., could not 
consent to take his predictions, and he was preity 
sure nobody else would. The'Senator has pro- 
fessed his detcrmination to continue this session, 
which he acknowledges he can terminate when he 
pleases, until two uf his great measures are con- 
summated. Now, as the Senator has it in his 
power to terminate the session, why does he not 
withdraw nis Tariff bill and the Bank bill, and let 
the session be brough! at once to a clove? If he 
is really anxicus to adjourn, let him give up these 
bilis. Let his friends give up their Bank bill. 

Mr CLAY. Never, never! 
here till Christmas. 

Mr. CALHOUN. Very well; let the country 
understand that it is these who unnecessarily 
brought us here, now prefer keeping us here till 
Christmas, to giving up the measures on which they 
bave been sosignally defeated in argument. Now as 
the Senator from Kentucky had issued his mandate 


No, not if we stay 


to his friends, he (Mr. Catnoun) would give his 


advice to the friends of the people, It was this: | 


let us be the more united, aud the more determined, 
Let us marchon, and batter down this whole sys. 
tem of measures, Let us meet this new Bank bill 
as we did the last, and let us argue the amendments 
of this tarif bill with a view of protecting the peo- 
ole. It will take our utmost vigilance to guard the 
country ageinst the iniquitous measures with which 
it is threa ened : 

Mr, ¥ ER was very glad to find that the 
Bank bill, wow in the hands of te select commit. 
tee, wasso bad that, for the first time in his life, 
the Seaator from Kentucky was noi prepared to 
vote forit. He was so much ashamed of it, that 
he declares ke must remain non-commitial 


tian 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky. No such thicg; I said 
no such thing. 

Mr. WALKER. 
mittal. f 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky. To you; bul I did not 
say Į had noi made up my mind as to the vote I 
would give. ‘There is no Senator in this Chamber 
who has his mind more thoroughly made up; but I 
am not going to tell you what my mind is. 

Mr. WALKER. Very weil, it amounts to 
this, that the Senator isso much ashamed cf the 
new Bank bill get up by his friends, that he will 
not tell its opponenis what Lis opinion is of it, We 
are to wait for the yeas and nays to find that out. 
With regard to the amendment now under consi- 
deration, he (Mr. WALKER) could not see upon 
what principle of rigat, railroad iron was io be ex- 
empt from duty, fore than iron used by farmers 
for farming purposes. Hefelt inclined to be on 
this question as the Senatcr irom Kentucky was 
or the rew Bank bil—non committal; but still he 
coukl not give a vote that wouid make an unfair 
diserimina:ion between imported iron for the use 
of ecrporations, and that imported for the use of 
individuals. If there was to be any partial dis- 
crimination, he would infinitely preier it:hould be 
used in favor of farmers, instead of in favor of 
corporations. 

Mr. CALHOUN asked the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi a question not distinetly heard in the gal- 
lery. 

Mr. WALEER said, thatexempting corporations 
from atl duties- on railroad iron, was to dis- 
zear among these weal. 

kirg a deficit in the 
ity. We would 


You said yen were non eom- 


thy com 
Tevenn 


to this ameunt a 


thas erae, by Uns divribwion among corpora- 
tions, a: annual dedeit in the revenne of balta 
million; wineh, like the dedeii ereated by the Land 
bili, we anew deties upon the people 


of the U 
NAT et 

awh SSIS AG 
Jaid on 


; and especially upon ihe planters of 
which duties perhaps would be 
t ries of life. Sbhoald he agree to 
these bouurics an isutonin favor of corpo- 
rations, be might endanger the compromise tariff 
act, jast as ii was endangered by the Land bill, 
and create the necessity or the pretent for its violae 
tion, By ihis bill tue planters and farmers had to 
pay twenty percent. on ah ihe iron they used ia 
wagoas, carts, hoes, ploughs, and every im- 
present of husbandry, and yet a diserimi- 
nation was tobe made, by which the iron. used 
by incorporated companies was to be free of duty. 
Now if any divcrimmnaticn was made, he would 
prefer lo discriminate in favor of the planters and 
farmers, snd not tax them by grants of exclusive 
privileges, for the benefit of corporations. The 
ex: mpuon would give vast privileges to the iscorpo- 
rated over the unincorporated, to the artificial over 
the nat maa, to the weaithy over the poer, and 
in every form wa:a new distribation in favor of 
corporations, and subjected the cowupromise tarif 
act to imminent danger; and as « friend of that 
compromise, he conld not vote for this exemption. 

Mr. Hoxmneton’s amendment to the amend- 
ment was adoped withoat a desision, 

Mr. PRESTON advoeated the amendment. The 
law exeaipiing jron from duty had virtually made 
large app? opriations for int rral improvements, 
and, Moreover, it was pariual in its operations. 
Under this system of legislation, his Sate and 
many ochershad been and now are engaged in the 
consiruction of railroads, and their legislation 
thiuid no: be hastily or suddenly reversed. Th.s 
was tol au argument against the change of the 


rar 


woe tet Tia aS 
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law, but against a limitation oa the amendment; 
and he wouid much prefer that the law be re- 
pealed, excepting so far asit applied to the iron 
for railroads, whose contraction had now been com- 
menced; this ought to be inft tree of duty. 

Mr. KING hoped the Senator from South 
Carolina, (Mc. Prmsron,] woald put his view of 
some equitable arrangement in the shape of an 
amendment. 

Mr. CUTHBERT mede the same request. 

Mr. BUCHANAN considered his amendment 
sported by the modification. It would allow cor- 
porations just now commencing operation to go on 
for any number of years they pleased to keep their 
works in.su pense, importing iron free of duty. 
The intention of bis original amendment was al- 
together frustrated by the modification. ' 

Mr. SEVIER thought the whole proposition of 
now subjecting railroad iron to duty, one of the 
most selfish proaositions he had ever heard. - It 
would smountto this: that the railroad companies 
who had been for several years receiving their iron 
duty free might iron complete their works on the 
Same terms; f 


at companies in such new States as 
sas, not yet realy to begin, should encounter 
snd disaivautage of havirg to 
ent, more for their iron than the 

d 


pay iwemy 
older covupan 

Mr. FREST 
contemplation th: 
Gperations, or © 


companies ready to commence 
aich had been formed on the faith 


of having the same advantages of other enmpa-, ji 


nies, should be placed in any unfair condition. | 
He thought that by postponing the operation of the | 
amendment one or two years, ibe object of the Se- | 
nator would be attained. i 

Mr, BERRIEN suggested a change of language 
in the araendment, which wonld efec: the object | 

Me TAPCAN suggesied cone further alera- j 
tion, which Mr, Berrien approved of. i 

Mr. MERRICK moved a recons 
vete by which i mendment to 
had been adopted. The object v 
amendmen’, sad ‘hea frame the am 
to apply fo railroacs, tha’ construction 
was now commenced. 

Mr. SIMMONS should vote for the amend- | 
ment, on the ground that the gaty was required fer | 
revenue, and would be drawn, not from the pock- 
cis of tre people of this country, but from foreign 
iron masters, and give the preference to manufac- 
tures of cur own country. 

After some remarks from Mr. TAPPAN against 
the amendment which had been adopted, the gues- 
tion was taken, and the motion to reconsider was 
carried, as folio ¥s: 

YE aS— Messrs, Allen, Archer, Barrow, Benton, 
Berrien, Calioun, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, 
Falton, Graham, Kerr, King, Linn, MeRoberts, 
Mangum, i , Nicholson, Pres 
ton, Rives, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Pappan, 
White, Woodbridge, and Young—26 

NAYS—‘Messts. Bates, Buchanan, Choate, Clay 

i s, Henderson, 

n Sim- | 


ent 8O as 


Tuntiogion, & 


l Pu 
s, Smith of f: b 


LOR 


Toe questi 
amendment, 


for that purpose, 
ceive 


TES eontende 


y woald be fo make: nati 
ty manufactured, snd N W 
c than either fore 
ined by ra 
ww be farnished. 

Flere a mos from the Hou ecf Resresenta- 
tives was receive, ihat they had eencasred 19 the 
a ecdments of the Senate to the Distribudicn bill, 
except the second, third, and sixth amendments. 


bas) 


ae 


tive tron car 


ag 


ON remarked that ii was not in his |! 


of which | 


DISTRIBUTION AND PREEMPTION BILL. 
. On motion of Mr. SMITH of Indiana, the re- 
venue ‘ill was laid on the table, and the distribu- 
tion taken up, for the consideration of its amend- 
ments, s i 

The amendments disagreed to by the Houre were 
read, and are those which provide that the distri- 
bution shail be made to the Slates according to their 
re-pective Federal representation in the two 
Hovses of Congress. 


Mr. SMITH of Indiana moved that the Senate - 


recede from these amendmenis. 

Mr. KiNG moved that the Zenate insist on its 
amendments. , 

Some discussion ensued as to the priority of the 
motion to recede 

The CHAIR decided that the motion to recede 
being first made, was the first in order. 

Mr. FULTON hoped the Senate would not con- 
Sent to recede from iis amendment. It was an 
amendment necessary to do justice to the small 
States. He contended that in no oiher way could 


any thing like justice be done trem. He went into . 


details to show this, and sustained the amendment 
with many authorities. - 


Mr. CLAY of Kentucky hoped the Senate 


would recede from the amendment. He insisted 
that the opposition to the motion was made solely 
with a view of defeating the bill. He called upon 
the friends of the measure to rally.in its support 
and prevent that object. 

Mr. CALHOUN did not see any ocrasicn for 
such warmth, On the contrary, this was an ceca- 
sion that called for ccol consideration, and gentle- 
men should deliberate well before they gave up 
the princis le of protection gnatantied by the Consti- 
tuiion ta the small States, by equality of representa- 
tion asto their sovereignties. He showed whe 
disparity of effec's between the fracticnal Fe- 
deral population of the small States and ihe large 
Siates. 

Mr. SEVIER showed the difference between the 
effect of afraction cf 40,000 ia Arkansas and in 
one of the large Sates. 

Mr. BENTON went at large into documentary 
and historical evidence to show that the principle 
of this amendment was the true constitutional 
principle intended by the founders of the Union. 
` Mr. SMITH of Indiana had no objection to 
every Senator halding himself responsible to his 
constituents for his vote on this question. 

Mr. WOODBURY said he had before supported 
the rule adopted by the Cenate, not merely because 
be came from one of the sinaller Siates, but be- 
cause he deemed it the most just rule. The ratio 
selected by the House of Representatives did not, 
as some had suppposed, conform to the original 
deeds of cession in any respect whatever. 

If we look to those deeds as creating a trust in 
behalf of the States separately, then each State was 
entitled to an equal share. Each, then, was a 
member of the confederacy, in ns equal and soye- 
reign capacity. But if you depart from that, and 
go to their power in the Government as now con- 
stituted, and the electoral vo'e isthe tree guide. 
That isthe compound exponent of both branches. 
Iv is the compromise of the present Constitution— 
on whieh alone it coul? have deen adopted, and on 
which alone it can be perpetuated. 

If gentlemen resort to another expression in one 
or twoof the deeds of cession, bet notateliina 
vest majority of them--that expression relating to 
the proportion of the burdens of the State: under 
the oid Confederation, as being the iadex of their 
jaterests in the lands—-ven that pronertiun is not 
the guid» established by the other House in this 
bill. That proportion was the quan'i'y ef surveyed 
or taxed and cultivated landin each State; and 
not their popalation or Federal numbers, or any 
thicg of the bind. ’ 

This ratio, which we are now asked to sanetion, 


is, therefore, not ccuntenanced by the cnaracter of | 


the old Coniederation ~nor the power of the Sats, 
as reprecenied in it—nor their jiabilvies under itto 
Taxation What isit then selected for? Why, 
except under naked power rather thaa righi? It 
is, also, a departure from the power of the Sta es 
and the people, as beautifully and happily con- 
bined under the present Constitution. It merely 


i 


professes.to conform to a: rule ‘of direct. taxation 
under it, and-{o' the representation inthe. “other 
House, when that rule and that representatio: 
have nothing todo with -he matter of this. distri 
bution except arbitrarily. An 
ne money now to be distributed was- hot 
rived from direst taxation—<not ‘a dollar of. 
We never, in our history, had witnessed but.txo di- 
rect taxes, and might never behold another. 
This money came from the publie lands-aad: the 
tariff; and if. looking to its origin, the ratio of. di- 
rect taxation had ‘nothing to do with it.” So the 
representation in the other House had nothing. to 
do with it, more than the Federal representation in 
this Heuse; nor, indeed, as before shown, 
much. We; therefore, had selected in, 1836,for 
dividing the deposites, as we should: now, a just 
rule—a compromise rule—g constitutional rule, 
looking to both Houses. eon 
In 1836, almost every dollar of the surplus: dis- 
tributed, came really from the proceeds . of. the 
lands, and not, as some bad misapprehended, from 
duties. The revenue from the lands in 1835, ex- 
ceeded fourteen millions; in 1836, twenty-four 
millions; and these thirty-cight millions constituted 
the means and the basis of that distribution, “Why | 
then should not this distribution of the lands, ‘Hike 
that one of lands, be regulated according to. the 
mixed and e»mpromise representation, in both 
Flouse:? And why should not that be deemed. a 
controlling precedent in poin'? : a EETA a 
This was far from an idle or theoretical ques- 
lion. With the smallest Slates it made s diffe- 
rence of near two hundred per cent, in what. they 
would receive; and with New Hampshire it made 
a differesee of several thousands of dollars. 


| While, then, it was of so great praciecal impor- 


tance to that class of Sia‘es, the loss-by the large 
States in taking the electoral vote as a guide, in- 

stead of the Fedral population, was very trifling 
to each of them. It was to New Yoik, for in- 
stener, only the difference between one-forty and 

one-ferty-two, parts, ins:ead of ihe difference. be~ 
tween one pari and three parts, as in the erse of 
Delaware or Arkansas... Go back, then, to’ the 

strict equality ef the Siates under the confedera- 

tion, or to the rule of taxation under it, er take 

tke just and compromise rule under the present 

Constitution, which the Senate has proposed... No 

intermediate arbitrary ratio is jegal or equitable. 
None such has the sanction of precedent or of 
reason, or of a liberal harmonizing spirit among 

the different members cf the Union.. None such 

is consistent with that fraternal feeling which 

framed the Constitution as itis. None. suck. can 

be tolerated by this body, representing the States 

as equal sovereigntics. None such is just:either _ 
to us, who represent such sovereignties, or to our 

constituents, who sent us here to protect them ih atl 

their just claims a: equal and independent States.: 

The rule we are now asked to sanction isan en- 
tire innovation in our system. It never has been a 
guide in any thing for the whole Government, 

If carried owt in other things, it would dissolve 
the Union and abolish the present Constitution. 

Let us then adhere to our own equitable ad 
porportionate standard, looking to the whole Go- 
vernment; and aet ia a spirit not only. becoming 
our stations as ihe ambassadors of States, bul as 
ready to recognise, at the same time, the righ's of 
the pecple in their in sividual capacity, as delegated 
to their Representatives in the other House, 

Both ean thus be harmonized—State rights and 
popular righls—deth can be thus defended—and 
that respect and attachment of both secured, which 
formed and wich alone can preserve both the 
Conxitation andthe Union. 

Mr. DIXON mate a few remarks ia favor of 
the principle of the amendmen‘; bur considering the 
fate of the whole bill depended on the Senate re- 
ceding from its amendment, he should vote for the 
mosion to recede. 


The vste was then taken on receding from the 
amendments, and carried, as follows: 

YEAS——Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bèr- 
rien, Buchanan, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Dixon, 
Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, 
Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Porter, 


Rives, Simmons, : Smith of Indiana, Southard, 
Imadge, White, and Woodbridge—25.  - 
: S—Messrs. Beaton, Calhoun, Clay of 
Alabama, Clayton, Fulton, King, Linn, McRo- 
_ berts; “Moaton, Nicholson, Pierce, Sevier, Smith 
of Connecticut, Tappan, Walker, Woodbury, and 
: Yonng—l8. ` : 
-> The Senate then adjourned. 3 


-= HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Ti? Monpay, August 30, 1841. 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON of Tennessee asked permission of the 
-House to introduce the following resolution: 3 

Resolved. by the Senate and House of Representatives 

Of the United States of Americain Congress assembled, That 
“the two Houses of Congress will adjourn and close its present’ 
session on Monday, the 6th day of September, 1841. 
"Me. FILLMORE of New York objected to it. 

Mr. ADAMS of Massachusetts said there was a McLeod reso- 
lution: upon the Speaker's table first in order. He desired to 
have that-resolation taken up, but if that was laid over, he had 
several resolutions on the table, offered three years since, which 

. under the rules were laid over for a day, but which were never 
reached by the House. One set of these resolutions renewed 
by. him at this ses ion, related to the investment of the Smith- 
sonian fund in the State stock of Arkansas, and the as- 
sumption of State debts. To get at the matter in order, he said 
be would move to take up the first resolution. : 

„The: SPEAKER wished the gentleman to withdraw his mo- 
tion, sò as to permit him to communicate to the House a mes- 

‘sage from the President, forwarding further papers from the 

heads of Departments, in relation to the removal of officers 

; Sincethe. 4th ‘of March last. Ordered to be laid on the table 

. and printed: 

Mr. MALLORY inquired of the the Speaker what was the 
question before the House. > + 

_- The: SPEAKER shook his head, and said the gentleman 

' from Massachusetts[Mr. Apams] was proceeding by general 
consent, : 

Mr. ADAMS then adverted more particularly to the condition 
of. this fund; and urged the House at least to take up and con- 
sider thé resolution which provided for the repeal of the section 
of the.law which absolutely required the Secretary of the Trea- 
awry to reinvest in State stocks (in which, however, he ex- 
pressed perfect confidence) all the interest that was received 
on this capital; even if they would not take up the others of 
the series. P 

The SPEAKER. said the first business in order was the pre- 
sëntation of petitions. 

’ 4i On leave given, Mr, STEENROD presented the resolutions 
of a: meeting of the. citizens of Marshall county, protesting 

inst the general coure of legislation at the present Congress; 


| which were laid on the table. 
‘The SPEAKER laid before the House a message from the 
President of the United States, in answer to a resolution of this 
House of the 16th ult. transmicing a letter from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, with accompanying papers, in relation to re 
movals from office, &e. 
. Laidon the table, and ordered to be printed asan appendix to 
information heretofore received on the same subject. 

< 1. Mr. ADAMS urged the House to take up the resolutions above 

; referred to by him. ; 

: > Mr. EVERETT gave notice that, when the gentleman from 
Tennessee (Mr. O. Jounson] should submit his resolution in re- 

' lation to the final adjournment of Congress, he (Mr. E ) wonld 

. offer: the following as an amendment thereto. ; 

Resolved, That Congress ought not to adjourn until the col- 
lection, sate-keeping, and disbursement of the revenue be pro- 
vided for bylaw. : 

«Mr. CAVE JOHNSON made a remark, the purport of which 
ihe Reporter could not hear. 

The SPEAKER called the States and Territories in their or- 
Ger for petitions and memorials: : 

Mr. STANLY presented a petition from the citizens of Wash- 
ington country, North Carolina, praying Congress to charter a 
National Bank. i 

Mr. McKAY asked leave to offer a resolution, (which was not 
read,) the presentation of which was objected to. 

Petitionsand memorials were further presented by the follow. 
ing gentlemen, and were appropriately referred: 

Messrs. GOODE and RIDGWAY, of Ohio. 

Mr. BARTON, of Virginia. 

(Mr; B. presented the petition of 244 citizens of Harpers’s 
Ferry and its vicinity, ramonstrating against the continuance of 
a military superinteadency over the public works at that place. 
Also, a petition from the same place, signed by 187 individuals 
praying alaw to authorize the continuance of a military super. 
intendent over the public armories. Which petitions. on Mr. 
aie motion, were referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Mr. REYNOLDS of Illinois asked leave to offer the follow. 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, That the following amendment to the hill of the 
House of Representatives No. 4, be referred to the Committee 

‘on the Public Lands, with instructions to incorporate said 
amendment with said bill, and report the same with said Dill: 
: x AMENDMENT. i 

That, where any of the public lands ofthe United Sinies have 
remained unsold for the space of fifteen years after the termi. 
nation of the public eales, the same may be entered and yir- 
ghased by actual settlers on the following terms and conditions 
to wit: If a settler is desirous to purchase, for his residence, 
eighty, or less than eighty acres, he may enter and purcha e 
the same at fifty cents per acre; if he is desirous to purchase 
a quantity over eighty and not exceeding one hundred and sixt 
acres, lie may enter and purchase the same at seventy five 
centa per acre; and if he desire to purchase a quantity over one 
hundred and sixty acres and not exceeding three hundred and 
twenty acres, he may purchase the same at one dollar per 
acre; but no settler shall purchase a greater quantity than three 
hundred and twenty acresat a price below the minimum of one 
dollar. and a quarter per acre, as now established by law. 

Bag. 2. And be it further enacted, That, before any set- 
ler shall be allowed ta enter and purchase land at the reduced 
prices aforesaid, he shall file an affidavit with ihe register of the 
proper land office, under such regulations as the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall prescribe, that such applicant is at the time, 
or intends; within six months, to become, an actual settler on 
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-to their names. 


_ CLARKE for the previous question— 
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the land proposed to he entered; and that such applicant makes 
the entry in his own name, for his own benefit, and not in 
trust for another. And if the said purchaser shall not, within 
the said six months, settle, and, in good faith, reside upon the 
land entered as aforesaid, the same-may be entered and pur- 
chased, in manner aforesaid, by any other person desirous of 
settling toe same, at the reduced prices aforesaid, or by any 
other persoa, whether he intends seiling thereon or not, at the 
price of one dollar and a quarter per acre: Provided, That if, 
before the expiration of the said term of six months, any per- 
son, who had entered land as aforesaid for settlement, is una 
ble to make an actual settlement thereon, he may require a title 
to the land, entered as aforesaid, by paying such additional sum 
therefor as will complete the minimum: price of one dollar and 
@ quarter per acre, now fixed by law. 

Mr, LEWIS WILLIAMS objecting, the resolution was not 


received, 
° È LAND BILI., j 

Mr. MORROW, from the Committee on Public Lands, to 
whom had been referred the bill ‘to appropriate the proceeds 
ofthe sales of the publie lands, and to grant pre-emption 
Tights"? with certain amendments made thereto by the Senate, 
reported back the same, with a recommendation that the said 
amendments be concurred in by the House. 

And the question being on concurring therein— 

Mr. JOHN ©. CLARK moved the previous question. 

Mr. Lu WIS WILLIAMS moved a call of the House; which 
was ordered, 

And the CLERK having called the roll, 179 members answered 


And the names of the absentees having been called, 190 mem- 
bers appeared to be present. 

e The doors of the Hall were then closed, and excuses were 
oftered. 

When Mr. Borrs’s name was called, Mr. GOGGIN rose and 
said his colleague had left the city for New York on very im- 
portant business—he hoped that the House would excuse him. 

Mr. HOPKINS said that, to use a modern phrase, his col- 
league had paired of. and believing that this thing of paiting 
offought to be settled by the House, and without intending any 
disrespect to his colleague, he asked for the yeasand nays, and 
trusted that the matter would be definitively settled. Mr. H. 
said he thought the practice wrong, and he should, on this 
ground, vote as well against excusing Mr. Borrs as he should 
against excusing his other colleague, [Mr. Jonzs,] with whom 
he had paired of. . 

The yeas and nays were taken, and were—yeas 68, nays 98, 
Sothe House refused to excuse Mr. Bors. 

Mr. HOPKINS said his object wasanswered; be would not 
pless the matter further. 

When the name of Mr. Jones of Virgin ia was called, 

Mr. HOPKINS said that his colleague (Mr. Jones} was the 
member who had paired off with ins other colleague, [Mr. 
Borrs,] and as the laiter had not been excused, it was but even- 
handed justice not to excuse the former. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of North Carolina moved that all further 
preceedings in the call be dispensed with. 

Upon this the yeas and nays were ordered, and were—yeas 
46, nays 119. 

When Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland was called, 

Mr. MASON said the whole of his colleagues were absent; 
and he move: to excuse them 1n a Jump: nor ordered. 

Mr, MASON mioved that Mr. SoLLERs be excused, on account 
of sickness in his family; and it wasso ordered. 

On motior of Mr. FILLMORE, all further proceeding in the , 
call were dispensed with. i 

The doors of the Hall were ther opened. 

And the question recurring on the demand of Mr. Jonn C, 


Mr. WISE rose toa point of order. Te submitted to the 
Speaker thatthe Senate had changed the appropriations made 
by the House; that the bill contained new features of appro- 
priation, both of land and money; and that, therefore, it must, 
under the rule of the House, be referred to the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER said that the bill, by its provisions, appro 
priated, without any limitation, the entire proceeds of the sales 
of the public Janda, 

Mr. WISE. Yes; but there is a two per cent. fund, indepen- 
dent of the proceeds, 

The SPEAKER. That comes out of the proceeds, 

Mr. WISE. But they are distinct, moneys. 

The SPEAKER. True: but the bill upon its face absorbs 
the entire proceeds of the sales of the public lands;1t embraces | 
the whole. ‘Lhe amendments of the Senate, it is true, make a 
disposition different from that of the House of a portion of those 
proceeds; but they do not take one dollar more out of the Trea. 
sury. They do notenlarge the appropriation made on the face 
ofthe bill. 

Farther conversation on the point of order was cut off by a 
motion of 

Mr. BOYD that the bill and amendments be laid on the 
table. 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON asked the yeas and naya on that 
motioń, which were ordered; and being taken, were as fol- 
ows: | 

YEAS—Messts. Arrington, Atherton, Banks, Beeson, Bid. 
lack, Bowne, Boyd, Charles Brown, Burke, William Butler 
William O. Butler, Patrick C, Caldwell, John Campbell 
Wm. B. Campbell, Chapman, Clifford, Coles, Cross, Daniel, ' 
Richard D. Davis, W. C. Dawson, John B. Dawson, Dean, 
Doan, Doig, Eastman, Egbert, J. G Floyd, C. A. Floyd, For. 
nance, Gamble, Gerry, Wm. O. Goode, Gordon, Gustine. 
Habersham, Harris, John Hastings, Hays. Holmes, Hopkins, 
Houck, Houston, Hubard, Hunter, Ingersoll, Jack, Cave 
Johnson, Keim, Andrew Kennedy, Lewis, Littlefield, Abraham | 
McClellan, Honert McClellan, McKay, Mallory, Marchand. 
John Thompson Mason, Mathews, Medill, Miller, Newhard, 
Parmenter, Pickens, Plumer, Reynolds, Rhett, Rigga, Rogers, 
Santord, Saunders, Shaw, Shields, Snyder. Steenrod, Sumter, 
Sweney, Turney, Van Buren, Ward, Warren, Watterson: 
Wesibrock, Wise, and Wood - 85. ` 

NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Allen, Landaf W. Andrews, S. J. | 
Andrews, Arnold. Aycrigg, Babcocz, Baker, Barnard, Barton, | 
Birdseye, Black, Blair, Boardman, Borden, Briggs, Brockway, 
Bronson, Milton Brown, Burnell, Cathoun, ‘tho J. Campbell . 
Caruthers, Chittenden, John © Clark, Cooper, Cowen, Cran- 
ston, Cravens, Cushing, Garrett Davis, Deberry, John Ed- 
wards, Everett. Fessenden, Fillmore, A. L. Foster, Gentry, 


Goggin, Patrick G. Goode, Graham, Green. Greig, Hall, Hal- 
sted, W. S. Hastings, Henry, Howard, Hudson, Hunt, James | 


—— 
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Irvin, Wm. W.. Irwin, James, Isaac D. Jones, John P. Ken- 
nedyy Lane, Lawrence, Linn, Thomas F. Marshall, S. Mason, 
Mathiot; Mattocks, Maxwell, Maynard, Moore, Morgan, Mor- 
ris, Morrow, Osborne, Owsley, Pendleton, Pope, rowell, 
Ramsey, Benjamin Randall, Randolph, Rayner, Ridgway, 
Rossell, Saltonstall, Sergeant Shepperd, Simonton, Slade, 
Smith, Stanly, Stokely, Stratton, Alexander H. H. Stuart, Jno. 
T. Stuart, Summers, Taliaferro, Joba B. Thompson, Richard 
W. Thompson, Tillinghast, ‘Tomlinson, Toland, Triplets, 
Trumbull, Underwoot, Wallace, Washington, Ed. D. White, 
J.L. White, T. W. Williams, Lewis Williams, Christopher 
H. Williams, Winthrop, Yorke, Augustus Young, and John 
Young—fil. r . 

So the bill and amendments were not laid on the table. 

A message was received from the Senate, by Aspury Dick- 
ENS, Esq Secretary, informing this House— 

First, that the Senate had concurred in the amendments ofthe 
House to the bill to amend an act entitled “An act to carry into 
effect a convention between the United States and the Mexican 
Republic.” n i i 

Also, that the Senate had concurred in the amendments of 
the House to the bill to amend the act to provide for the taking 
of the Sixth Census. ` 

Also, that the Senate insisted up^`n the second and fourth 
amendments made by that body to the bill “making appropri. 
ations for various fortifications, for ordnance, and for prevent- 
ing and suppressing Indian hostilities,’ and had concurred in 
the other amendments of the House to the amendments of the 
Senate. 

And the question recurring on the motion of Mr. Jons ©. 
Crank for the previous question— 

Mr. BIDLACK renewed the point of order, in reiation to the 
necessity of committing the bill. 

And after some conversation on that point between Messrs, 
BIDLACK, CAVE JOHNSON, McKAY, and LEWIS WIL- 
LIAMS— A 

The SPEAKER decided that, under the rule, it was not ne» 
cessary to commit the bill. 

From this decision Mr. WISE appealed. 

Mr, STEENROD asked the yeas and nays on the appeal; 
which were ordered. By 

And the question, ‘Shall the decision of the Chair stand as 
the judgmentof the House?’ was then taken, and decided in 
the affirmative; yeas 107—nays 82. 

So the deciston ofthe Speaker was affirmed. 

Mr. ARTHERTON -of New Hampshire raised a point of 
order. He considered that the previous question applied to but 
one amendment, and that wasthe amendment immediately be- 
fore the House. j 

The CHAIR overruled his point oforder. 

The Jouse then decided thatthe main question should be 
pui—yeas 104, nays 92. 

When the second amendment of the Senate to the Land bilt 
had been read, Mr. ATHERTON rose and offered the following 
amendment: . 

Provided, That ifat any time it shail be necessary to bor- 
row money, or to lay a duty or tax on tea or coffee, in order to 
supply any deficiency inthe Treasury, then the distribution 
provided in this act shall be suspended, and shall’ continue 
suspended until all sums so borrowed shal] have been reim- 
bursed and paid, and such duty or tax taken off of said arti. 
cles.?? 

The SPEAKER intimated that the amendment was not in 
order, the previous question having been ordered. i 

Mr. ATHERTON raised the following point of order: 

“The amendments of the Senate are separare and distinct 
amendments, involving various, separate, and disiinct consi. 
derations. ë 

“Except by general consent of the House, the q testion must 
he put separately on concurring in each amendmeut of the Se. 
nate, : 

“The previous question, if ordered, can only apply to the se- 
parate amendmentimmediately before the House.” 

The SPEAKER overruled the point of oider, and decided 
that Mr. A’s amendment could not be received. 

Some further conversation followed as to the effect of the 
previous question. , 

When the question on the motion of Mr. J. ©. CLARK for 
the previous questiun was taken, and decided in the atima» 
tive. 

So there was a second. 

And on the question, “Shall the main question be now 
taken?” 

Mr. At HERTON asked the yeas and nays, which were or- 
dered; and, being taken, were, yeas 194, nays 92. 

So the House determined that the main question should now 
be taken. 

And the question recurring on the main question, (being on 
concurring with the Senate in the amendments)— 

Mr. WISE aeked that aseparate question be taken on each 
amendment, which was ordered. 

And the first amendment (which provides that the Terriso. 
ries of Wisconsin, Iowa, and Florida shal! receive their distri. 
butive share of the proceeds) was concurred in without a di- 


“vision, 


On the second amendment, viz: 

To strike out from ihe second section the words “respective 
Federal representative population, as ascertained by the last 
census,” and msert, “representation, respectively, in the two 
Houses of Congress, as the same may be fixed by the appor- 
tionment to be made under the census of 1840, and heren ter 
according to the representation as aforesaid in the two Houses 
of Congress, as it shall be apportioned, from time to 
dev any future census, except that the Dist: 
and each of the Tervitories shall receive a < 
equal to that which would be assigned in any State fur oue re- 
presentative in the Congress of the Untied States: 


Mr. WISH asked the yeas and nays, which were ordered; 
and, being taken, were as follows: F 
YRAS—Messrs, Alen, L. W. Andrews, Ainold, Atherton 
Aycrigg, Baker, Barton, Black, Blair, Boardman, Brockway, 
Rrouson, Burke, Chapman, 8. N. Clark, € fford, Cranston. 
Cross, Cushing, Easiman, Everett, Fessenden, W. O. Gonde 
Green, Halsted, Houston, Howard, I. D. Jones, J. P. Kenne- 
dy, Lewis, Lituefiek!, Alfred Marshall, T. F. Marshall, Mattocks 
Maxwell, Moore, Morgan. Morrow, Osborne, Payne, Pickens’ 
Pope. Powell, Randoiph, Reynolds, Rhett. Shaw, Smith, Sirat~ 
ton, J. T. Stuart, Sumter, Taliaferro, Tillinghast, Trumbull 
Washington, E. D. White, T. W. Wiliams, C.H, Williams, 
Yorke. and Augustus Young—6l. 3 


NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Sherlock J, Andrews, Arrington, 


ume, unc 
ct of Columbia 
ibutive share 


Babcock, Banks, Barnard, Beeson, Bidlack, Birdseye, Borden; 
Bowne, Boyd, Briggs, Aaron. V. Brown, Charles Brown, Bur- 
net], Wm. O. Butler. P. ©. Caldwell, Calhoun, J. Campbell, W. 
B. Campbell, T. J. Camphell, Caruthers, Chittenden, J. ©. 
Clark, Clinton, Coles. Cooper, Cowen, Cravens, Daniel. G, 
Davis, R. D: Davis, Wiliam ©. Dawson, J. B. Dawson, Dean, 
Deberry, Doan, John Edwards, J. C. Rdwards, Egbert, Ferris, 
Fillmore, Join G. Floyd, Charles A. Floyd, Foraarce, A. L. 
Foster, Gambie, Gates, Gentry, Gerry. Geggin, P. G. Gode, 
Gordon, Graham, Greig, Gustine, Habersham, Halt, Harris, 
William s. Hastings, Jobn tastings, Hays, Henry, Hopkins, 
Houck, Hubard, Hadsoa, Hunter, Hunt, Togersall, James Irvin, 
W. W. Irwin, Jack, James, Cave Johnson, Keim, Lane, 
Lawrence, Lion, A. McClellan, R. McClellan, McKay, Mallory, 
Marchand, Samson Mason, Mathiot, Mathews, Medill, Morris, 
Newhard, Owsley, Parmenter, Pendieton, Piumer, Ramsay, 
Reocher, Ridgway, Riggs, Rogers, Russell, Saitonstall, Sanford, 
Saunders, Sergeant, Shepperd, Shields, Simonton, Slade, Sny- 
der, Staaly., Steenrod, Stokely, A. HOH. Stuart, Summers. 
Sweney, John B. Thompson, Richard W. Thompson, Toland, 
Tomlinson, Triplett, Turney, Urcterwood, Van Buren, Wal- 
lace, Ward, Warren, Watterson, Westbrook, Joseph F, White, 
Tenn Williams, Winthrop, Wiss, Wood, and John Young 
nk 

So ‘hc amendment of the Senate was nol concurred in. A 

The third amendment of the Senate, which provides that 
the dis‘ributive share of the District of Cotumbia “shall be 
mir sane as if said District were represented,” was not concur- 

dir 
ae ion 3. The amendment of the Senate, inserting the words 

and Territories, er to the Governors thereof, in case the Legis- 
aures shui have made no such apportionment,” was concur- 
red in. 

Section 4. The amendment of the Senate, providing that this 
section shall not ty “ta any sums apparenti due to the- 
United 3 sas balances of debts growing out of the transac: 
tions of tha ty war? was concurred Í 

Section 5 ondment of the Senate. rting in the 
fith line the worls ‘except as hereinbelure excepted,” was not 
concurred in 

Section §. On the amendment of the Senate inserting the 
words “unless Consress shall think proper to grant alternate 
sectioas alonz the tine of any canal oc other internal 
ment, aod at the same time to iacrease the minimum price of 
the sections reservet’ — 

Mr CAVE JOHNSON asked the yeas and nays; which were 
refused. . i 

Aal the amendment was concarred in. 

The amendment of the Senate inserting in the 9th line of the 
sane section the words “except as aforesaid,’? was concur- 
red jn. 

Sertion 6. On concurring in the following amendment of the 
Senate. 10 wit: a 

“Provided, That if, at any time during the exis 
act, there shall be an imposition of duties on Imports 
ent with the provisions of the act of Mar i 
eight hundred and th , entitled * 
act ofthe fonrteanth a 
ther 


distribution provid 
a0 continue until this cause of its sus 
and, when removed, if not prevente 
act, such distribution shall be restuned. 

My. IRWIN asked the yeas and nays, which were ordered, 
and, being taken, were as follows: 

YHAS—Messrs. Allen, L. W. Andrews, S. J, Andrews, Ar- 
noid, Arrington, Aycrigg, Babcock, Barsard, Barton, Black, 
Blair, Boardman, Bronson, Milton Browu, William Butler, W. 
O. Butler, Calhoun, John Campiell, W., B. Campbell, Thomas 
J. Campbell, Caruthers, Chapman, Chittenden, J. ©. Clark, 
S. N. Clarke, Coles, Cowen, Daniel, G, Davis, Wm. C. Daw- 
son, Debe.ry, Doan, Everett, Fessenden, Fillmore. A. L. Fos- 
ter, Gamble, Gates, Gentry, Goggin, P. G. Goode, W (6) 
Goode, Graham, Green, Greig, Halsted, Harria, Hays 
Hubard, ifunter. Tant, I D. Jones john r. Kenne 

3 Mathiot, Matto 
well, Alaynard, Moore, a e Marrow, 


King, 
, Alax- 
Osborne, 

i, Ray. 


sy. 
or, 


geant, 
ander H 


ungion, Watterson 
Lewis Wil 


T. W, Wi 


a 


A. Young, and Jonn Young—-108. 
N4 Ses Adams, Atherton, Biker, , Beeson, 
Bitar on, Bowne, Bo Brockway, 
5, Caldwell 


R. 
Flwards, J. 3 
Charles A. Floyd, Fornance, Gerry, 
bersham, Hall, William S. Hastings, 
Hopkins, Iłoack, ttonsion, Hadson 
W. W. Irwin, Jac ok m, A. Ken- 
ly, Lane, Lawrenca ofis za RA - 
Jan, McKay. Mai 
Miller, Now 
dolph, Rey 
Soyder, Steen 
jand, bripiert, Tura 
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So the an 
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Tae SP: 
ous que 
Tov the bi 
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Jastman, J 
Joha G. Floy 
Gordon, Gus:ine, Ha 

in i igs, Henry, 
3 Irvin, 


re 


MONON, 
eF hast, To- 
Buren, Ward, Woest 
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on the 


ince that, we have ¢ 


tion of the amendments of the S 
bution has been changed; and a motion to Jay oa the table ape 
plied 

‘Phe SPEAKER decided otherwise. 

Mr. Phot rook an appeal from the dec i a 


prief conversa ion said he wonld not persist. in it, 

$ the appeal was withdrawn. 

Sec. 8, The following amendment ofthe Senate was concul- 
red in: 
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Strike out the words “which has not heretofare received of 
the United States five hundred thousand acres for purposes of 
internal improvement,” and insert. “five hundred thousand 
acres of land for purposes of finternalimprovement: Provided, 
each of the said States which has already received grants for 
said purposes, there is hereby granted no more. than.” k 

„And all the other amendments of the Senate, to the same sec- 
tion, were cencurred in without division. 

The amendments of the Senate to sections 9, 10 and 13 were 
also concurred in 

On concurring with the Senate in the following new section, 


o wit: 

“Sec. 16. And be it further enacted, That the two per cent. 
of the nett proceeds of the tands so'd, or that may hereafter be 
sold by the United States, in the State of Mississippi, since the 
first day of December, eighteen hundred and seventeen, and by 
the act entitled ‘An act to enable the people of the western part 
of the Mississippi Territory to form a Constitution and State 
Government, and for the admission of such State into the Union 
on an equal footing with the original States,’ and all acts sup- 
plemental thereto, reserved for the making of a road or roads 
leading to said State, be, and the same is hereby, relinquished 
to the State of Mississippi, payable in two equal instalments; 
the first to be paid on the first of May, eighteen hundred and 
forty-two, and the other on the first of May, eighteen hundred 
and forty-three, so far as the same may then have accrued, and 
quarterly as the same may accrue after the said period: Pro- 
vided, That the Legislature of said State shall first pass 
an act, declaring their acceptance of said relinquish- 
ment in fell of said fund, accrued and accruing, and 
alsoembracing a provision, to be unalterable without the 
consent of Congress, that the whole of said two per cent. fund 
shall be faithfully applied to the construction of a railroad, 
leading from Brandon, in the State of Mississippi, to the eastern 


boundary of said State, in the direction, as near as may be, of . 


the townsof Selma, Cahaba, and Montgomery, in the State of 
Alabama.” 

Mr. STANLY asked the ‘yeas and nays, which were ordered; 
and. being taken, resulted as follows: 

YiAs—Messrs. Allen, L. W. Andrews, S. J. Andrews, 
Arnold, Ayerigz, Babcock, Baker, Banks, Barnard, Burton, 
Birdseye, Black, Blair, Boardman, Borden, Briggs, Bronson, 
Aaron V. Brown, M. Brown, Burnell, Wilbam Butler, Wiliam 
O. Butler, Calhoun, John Campbell, William B. Campbell, 
Thomas J. Campbeil, Carnthers, Chapman, Chittenden, Jobn 
© Clark, Statey N., Clark, Cravens, Cross, Garrett Davis, 
William C. Dawson, Dean, Deberry, Doan, Everett, Fessen- 
den, Fillmore, A. Lawrence Fosier, Gamble, Gentry, Goggin, 
Patrick G. Goode. Graham, Green, Greig, Gustine, Habersham, 
Hall, Halsted, William S. Hastings, John Hastings, Hays, 
Henry, Houck, Ffouston, Howard. Hudson, Hunt, James 
Irvin, William W, Irwin, James, Cave Johnson, Isaac D. 
Jones, John P. Kennedy, Andrew Kennedy, King, Lane, 
Lawrence, Lewis, Linn, Abraham McCicllan, Thomas F. 
Marsho}}, Samson Mason, Mathict, Mattocks, Maxwell, May- 
nard, Medill, Moore, Morgan, Morris, Morrow, Newhard, 
Osborne, Owsley, Payne, Pendleton, Plumer, Pope, Paweli, 
Romsey, Benjamin Randall, Standelph, Rencher, Reynolds, 
Rhett, Ridgway, Riggs, Russeil, Saltonstall, Sergeant, Shivids, 
Simonton, “lade, Smith, Snyder, Stanly, Stokely, Srratton, 
‘Alexander FL H. Stuart, John T. Stuart, Summers, Sweney, 
Taliaferro, John B. Thompson, Richard W. Thompson, Pil 
linghast, Toland, Tomlinson, Triplett, Trumbull, Turney, Un- 
derwood, Wallace, Warren, Washington, Waathrook, E D. 
White, J. L. White, Thomas W. Williams, Lewis Williams, 
Winthrop, Yorke, A. Young, and John Young—140. 

NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Arrington, Atherton, Beeson, 
Bowne, Boyd, Charles Brown, Burke, Patrick ©. Caldwell, 
Clifford, Clinton, Coles, Cranston, Daniel, Richard D. Davis, 
John B. Dawson, Eastman, Egbert, Ferris, John Q. Fioyd, 
Charles A.Floyd, Gerry, William O. Goode, Gordon, Harris, 
Hopkins, Hubard, Keim, Littlefield, Robert McClellan, McKay, 
‘Alfred Marshall, John Thompson Mason, Parmenter, Saun- 

ers, Shaw, shepperd, Sreenred, Sumpter, Van Buren, 
Ward, and Wise—42. 

So the amendment of the Senate was concurred in, 

And the amendment of the Senate (being an additional sec- 
tion, numbered 17.) was concurred in. 

And the amendments of the Senate having been gone through 
with— 

Mr. HARRIS moved a reconsideration of the vote by which 
the House had concurred in the following amendment vf the 
Senate to the 61h section of the bill: 3 

« Provided, That if at any time during the existence of this 
act there shall hean imposition of duties on imports Inconsis: 
tent with the provisions of the act of March 2, 1833, entitled 
“an actto modify the act of Mth July, 1832, and all other acts 
imposing duties on imports,’ and beyond the rate of duty fixed 
hy thatact, to wit, 20 per centen ou the value of such imports, 
orany of them, then the ¢ pution provided in this act ehall 
be suspended, and sha mul this cause ofits suspen- 
sion shall be removet ot prevented by 
other provisions of this act, such provision shall be resumed.’ 

Mr. STANLY called for the previous question on that mo- 


tions ; 

Mr. WARREN moved to lay the motion to reconsider on the 
table. 
Mr. BARNARD inquired of the Speaker what would be the 
effect of the motion to lay on theiable? Would it take the bill 
with it? . 

The SPEAKER sail no. Ifthe motion prevailed, iL would 
only lay on the table the motion to reconsider. 

Mr. WARREN, at the request, he said, of gentlemen about 
him, withdrew the motion to iay on the table. 

And the question recurring on the demand 
question, there was a second, h J 7 

Mr. CAMPBELL of South Carolina inquired of the 
Speaker if it was bow in order to move to lay the bill on the 
table? 4 i 

The SPEAKER repliedin the negative. 


for the previous 


Mr. CAMPBELL appealed from decision. i 
Mr WISE suggested to Mr. Campgsri thal ibe point had al- 


an decided. 

Mr. CAMPBELL withdrew his appeal. 

And the main question was thea ordered to be taken. A 

Mr. HARRIS asked the yeas and nays on te main question, 
(being on the motion to reconsider,) which were ordered: ard, 
being taken. resulted as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Atherton, Baker, Banks, Beeson. 
Bidlack, Birdseye. Bowne, Boyd, Briggs, Brockway, Aaron y 
Brown, Charles Brown, Burke, Burnell, Wiliam‘ O. Buter, 


Patrick C- Caldwell; Chapman, Clifford; Clinto i 
ston, Cross, .Cushing, Daniel, Richard pa al 
Dawson, Dean, Doan, Doig, Eastman, John Edwal 
C. Edwards, Egbert, Ferris, John ‘G. Floyd, Charles 
Fornance, Gerry. Gordon, Gustine, Habersham, H 
liam S. Hastings, John: Hastings, Hays, Noles 
Houck, Houston, Hubard, Ingersoll, Jack, James, Gi 
son, Keim, Andrew Kennedy, Littlefield, Abraba: 
Robert McClellan, McKay, Mallory, Marchand, 
shalt, John Thompson Mason, Mathews, Mill 
Parmenter, Payne, Pickens, Plomer, “Pope, Reynok 
Riggs, Rogers, Sanford, Saunders, Shaw, Smelt 
Steenrod, Sumter, Swency, Fillinghast, Turne: 
Van Büren, Ward, Watiersen, Westbrook, Win 
and Weod—9t. 3 


hard D. Davis, Joh 


Blair, 
Calhoun, John Campbell. Ws B. Campbell : ip 
Caruthers, Chitienden, Jobn, O, Clark, Staley N. Clark, 


So the vote on the amendmentof the Senate was not recon- 
sidered. i PEELA aE 

The bill wae then ordered tn be returned to the Senate; 

ADJOURNMENT OF CONGRESS, : 

Mr. ATHERTON moved a suspension of the rale to:enable 
him to offer the following resolution: eS Soe 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, Khat 
the two Houses of Congress will adjourn and close the present 
session on Monday, the fth day of September, 1841 pe 

On the motion to suspend the ruie; Mr. A. asked the yeas 
and naya which were ordered; and kein taken, were—ycas 97, 
nays 46. s PEAR 

So the rules were not suspended. BPE ie 

Mr. WISE, from the Conimittee on Naval Affairs, reported 
the following resolution, which was ado pteds MES 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy furnish thistTouse | 
atthe next session of Congress with a list of the names of all 
officers of the navy, from Lieutenants to Captains inchisive, 
who have been on share for the term of five years, for ten years, 
and for a period longer than ten years, without guing ta sea, or 
without applying for oiders; with a ata‘ement oi the causes, if 
any ,Which prevented their going to seo; aiutwith a statement 
of the services rendered by each of such officers respectively, 
and the yearly pay and emoluments of each, TE 

FORTIFICATION BILIA | 

The House took up the bill “mdking appropriations he 
various fortifications, fer ordnance, and for preventing and 
suppressing Indian hostilities,” which had been returr.ed from 
the Senate witha message informing this House that, the Se- 
nate had concurred i three ofthe amendments of this House 
to the amendments ofthe Senate, but had insisted on the second 
and fourth. ues 

The first amendment insisted on by the Senate wns, “for. sur- 
veys in reference to the military defence of the frontier, inland 
and Atlantic, $30,000. fir eee 

After some explanations between Mr. FILLMORE and -Mr. 
PICKENS— fe PEs 

Mr. FILLMORE moved that the House recede from its disa- 
greement to this amendment of the Senate, and moved the pre- 
vious question. 

Ant! there was a sesond. 

‘And the main question was ordered to be taken. ; 

Mr. PICKENS asked: the yeas and pays où the taal: ques- 
tion, grien were ordered; and being iaken, were: Yeas &8, 
Lays 72. . ` 4 

So the House refed to recede feom its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate. Sean 

And the SPEAKER decided that this vote Was equivalent ,to 
a vote to insist, but nota vote to adher X 

Mr, P. G. GOODE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that the commi'tee had examined the following bitjs, 
and had found them to be correct, (whereupon they received 
the signature of the Spraker) ee 

The joint resolution providing for the distribution of 700 ca- 
pies of the Digest of Patents. 5 eto aa A 

The joint resolution providing for the distribution. of the 
printed volumes of the Sixth Census, g ` 

The act to amendan act providing for the taking of the Sixth 
Census or enumeration of the inhabitants of she United States. 

The act in addition to an act entitled “An act to carry into 
effecta Convention between the United Statesand the Mexican 
Republic.” 4 

The second amendment insisted on 4y the Senate, appropri 
ating 75,000 to defray the expenses of selecting and purchas- 
ing a site for a Western Atmory, being before the House— © 

Mr. FILLMORE (with a view to offer an amendment to the 
amend nent of the Senate) moved that ig House recede froni 
its disagreement to the amendment of t e Sonate, TES 

Someremarks were made by Messrs. wW. W. IRWIN and 
THOMPSON of Indiana. ae ; 

Pending this questioa, the House acjourned. 


3 p A 

In the report of ihe proceeriags of the Trouse, m reference te 
the Western armory, contained in the Globe of yesterday, Mr. 
Irwin is made to say that “there were nike cases in which the 
town of Pittsburg might be rejected as a Site; and one case in 

which it might be selected.” i : 
‘his ig an error. What Mr. Inwin did say was this: He ar- 
gued that this was not merely, a Prisburg case, but one in, 
whieh the whole West was interested; ibai the amendment of 
the Senate efi the whole field open; that be, hal not a doubt of 
the superiori’y of Pitsburg as the Jocation for the site, on- ao 
count of economy in the price of fuel iron, materials, and lae 
bor, and on account of her superior acilities of water comm: 
nication with all parts of the great West, and of the lakes, and 
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IN SENATE, 

a ee Torspay, August 31, 1841. 

Mr: MERRICK, from tke Committee for the 
- District of Columbia, to whom was referred the bill 
from the House making appropriation for defraying 
the expenses of the funeral of the late President 
of the United States, reported the same without 
amendment. 

`> The bill was then considered, and read a. third 
time ‘and passed. 

Mr.. HENDERSON, from the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads, reperted the bill 
from-the Hovse making appropriations for the use 
‘of the Post Office Department with an amend- 
ment. - 

‘Mr. H. boped the bill would be now considered, 
andthe amendment, 

‘Mr, CALHOUN would rather the Senator would 
let it lie over; it was an important bill, and required 
to be looked into. É 

Mr. HENDERSON explained the amendment. 
It was simply that $15,000 of the money should be 
appropriated to enable the Auditor to purchase 
books, and bring up the business which is in arrear- 
age, by the employment of additional clerks. 

Mr. WOODBURY desired that it might lie over. 
Tt was the first time in halfa century that half a mil- 
lion had been asked from the Treasury to make up a 
deficiency. He thought it better that the bill should 
lie over. 

Mr. HENDERSON would not consent. He 
asked that the amendment, at least, should be en- 
grossed. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama said that the amount 
due to contractors was but little over $300,000, as 
demonstrated by the report of the Chief Cierk of 
the Post Office Department, now on their desks: 
the remainder, amounting to $150,000, was to be 
a contingent fand to be placed at the disposal of 
the Postmaster General, whom he‘could not be 
willing. to trust with one-tenth or one-hundredth 
part of: that sum. 

Mr.. CALHOUN hoped the orders of the day 
would not be passed over, Thfs bill involved con- 
siderations of the highest importance, and worthy 
the most attentive consideration of the Senate. 
The delay asked for was not unreasonable, and 
he hoped that it tight be permitied to lay over 
until to-morrow. ; 

Mr. WALKER hoped the bill would be taken 
up. Some of his constituents had money due for 
some time, which onghtto be paid. There was 
some danger, if the bill was not acted on at once, 
that it wonld not be acted on all during the preseat 
session. - 

Mr. BUCHANAN was in favor of taking up 
the bill, but was utierly opposed to the appropia- 
tion for a ‘contingent fund. 


Mr. KING said the principal objection to taking 
up the bill at present was, that it would inteifere 
with the business already before the Senate. He 
considered the case of the contractors to whom 
the Government owed this money, and who were 
suffering from the want of it,a very hard one, and 
that justice required? the passage of the bill as 
promptly as possible, As to the providing a con- 
tingent fund forth: useof the Department, he 
was utterly opposed to it, and protested solemnly 
against ail such legislation. He was willing to 
pay. the just debts of the Government, but nothing 
more, 


The question was then taken on postponing the 
orders for the purpose of taking up the bill, and it 
was carried, 

The bill was then taken up, and Mr. Hexpzr- 
SON explained at some length the reasons for the 


amendment appropriating $13,000 of the money as 
hire for thirteen additional clerks. ` 

Mr. SEVIER asked how many clerks were at 
present empioyed. 

Mr. HENDERSON could not inform the Se- 
nator. 

Mr. SEVIER. said he would rather vote for a 
diminution than an increase of clerks; but if they 
could not be reduced, he ‘hoped they would at 
least remain stationary. 

Mr. BUCHANAN opposed the amendment. 

Mr. CALHOUN said as this bill was forced on 
them without giving time for any examination, he 
would vote against the amendment and also 
against the bill. 

Mr. BENTON said the rule of the Senator 
from Sosth Carolina was the rule on which he 
acted. The course heretofore bad always been to 
give time for the examination of important mea- 
sures, but at the present session the most important 
measures are rushed through on the plea that 
there is no time to consider them. He went 
against every thing that was attempted to be rushed 
through in this manner. 

Mr. SEVIER quoted the Blue Book, and showed 
that there were fifty-three clerks already attached 
to the bureau where they proposed giving these 
thirteen additional clerks. He hoped that a Hmi- 
tation of their services to one year would at least 
Le consented to. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky concurred in this sug- 
gestion, and the amendment was so modified that 
nothing therein contained should be so construed 
that the clerks were to be continued beyond one 
year, 

Mr. HENDERSON mace some further remarks 
in favor of the amendment. ` 

Mr. BENTON gave as the reason for this call 
for additional clerks, that the Pos(master General 
was empioyed all his time in removing officers of 
one set of potitical opinions, and substituting others 
of different sentiments in their places; in putting 
out ihe old clerks, who were faithful ard efficient, 
and putting in their places those who were iguo- 
rantand incompetent. Te inferred that it would 
take a long time to bring up arrearages with such 
means, and that there would be probably a call for 
a much larger number of clerks to bring up ar- 
rearagee at the next session, The Postmaster 
General was making removals at the rate of one 
hundred and thirty a week, and putting one hun- 
dred and thirty in their places. It was not diffi- 
cult to make the removals, but it was rather hard 
to make the selection among the applicants for 
their places, involving, as it did, the conflicting 
claims of so many who were clamoring for reward 
for the dirty work performed during the recent 
Presidential canvass. 

Mr. EVANS said the new clerks were not want- 
ed in the Post Office Department, but in the Andi- 
tor’: office, which was a branch of the Treasury 
Department. 

Mr. RENTON was awere of that, and he was 
aware ihat the amount of their labor depended 
upon the Post Office Department. There had been 
upwards of sixteen hundred Postmasters dismissed 
during the past three months, and sixteen hundred 
others in their plates Iere isa job of work to 
begin with: the settling up of the accounts of those 
removed, and the opening of new accounts with 
those appvinted. The policy of this Government 
had heretofore been to make the Post Office De- 
partment pay its own way. it was establish- 
ed for the convenience of the people in transmit- 
ung their intelligence, and to the extent that they 
were willing to support it, they should have it; 
but it was not tobe quariered on the Treasury. 
This is the first attemyt of that kind, and asks for 
half a million from the Treasury as a 
commencement. This is, in fact, so much of a 
tax thrown on the exportable preduciions of the 
country. The producis of the public lands are to 
be squandered, and the whole burden of support- 
ing the Government is to be thrown on the cotten, 
the tobacco, the four, and the pork of the South 
and West. 

After some futther remarks by Messrs. EVANS 
and HUNTINGTON in favor of the amendmen, 
and Mr. YOUNG in opposition to it, the question 


| 


was taken on the amendment, and it wes carried 
ayes 29, noes. 18, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Ber. 
rien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayicn, Dixon, 
Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, 
Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, 
Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Simmons, Smith of Indi- 
ana, Southard, Sturgeon, Tallmadge, White, Wood- 
bridge, and Young—29. 

NAYS—Méessrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cale 
houn, Ciay of Alabama, Cathbert, Fulton, King, 
Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, -Pieree, 
Smith of Connecticut, Tappan, Walker, Wood- 
bury, and Wright—I18. 

Mr. CLAY of Aiabama moved to amend the 
bill by striking out $497,657—the amount pro- 
posed to be appropriated—and inserting in place 
thereof $347,657 25—!he amount which the 
Department really stood indebted to contractors 
and others. : 

Mr. C. said he was as ready as any other Sena- 
tor to do justice to the contractors for the’ transpor- 
tation of the mails. He was ready to pay them, 
and, ipdeed, all other fair and honest creditors of 
the Govetna.ent, every cent we might owe them. 
Let rot gentlemen think or say to the contrary on 
account of the motion he had submitted. Mr. C. 
said his amendment was predicated on the official 
evidence furnished by the Department itself, in a 
report made from it abouta fortnight ago, aad now 
oa the desks of Senators. The part of the report 
to which Mr. C. referrred, was a statement of sums 
due by contract, and unpaid to erediiors of the 
Post Office Department, in the several States and 
Territories, on the 30.h June last, which statement 
was made and signed by the chef clerk of the 
Department. What did that statement show? 
Why that the agsregate of balances against the 
Department, in all the States and Ferritories, sixe 
ty days ago, amounted to but $287,657 25—as far 
as then securately ascertained. The cierk, how- 
ever, adds what he calis “the undisputed claims 
outstanding and in process. of settlement for 
services rendered prior to the Ist of April, 
1841, and estimated to amount to not less 
than 80,000 dollars.” Now, this conjectural 
amount added 'o the ascertained sum before stated, 
makes $367,657 25, from which deduct the availa- 
ble funds in hand 30ıh Jnne, 1841, estimated at 
$20,000, and it reduces the amount of the indebt- 
edness of the Department to $347,657 25, the sum 
which he proposed to substitute for that now in the 
bill This is the “deficit,” as stated by the chief 
clerk of the Department himself. And Mr. C, 
asked if that was not sufficient? The appropria- 
tion of money from the Treasury to pay the debs 
of the Post Office Department was without preces 
dent—yet he admitted that the honor and good faith 
of the Government demanded the appropristion, 
when that Department was confessedly unable to 
pay its debts; but why go beyond the amount it 
owes? Why appropriate so largea sum above 
the aggregate of its debts—even including the con- 
jectural sum of $80,000 before mentioned? 

Mr. C. said, as the bill stood, it proposed to ap- 
propriate no less than $150,000 above the amount 
of the Department’s debt, which seemed to bea 
sort of contingent fund, for the discretionary use of 
its chief. Now, Mr. C, said, he was not disposed 
to grant a contingent fund of this amount, to be 
used in the discretion ofany head of Departmen!— 
much Jess was he disposed to place so large a sum 
at the discreticnary disposal of Frank Granger, the 
present Postmaster General. How, and ior what 
purposes, might not this sum Le used? It was an 
indisputable fact thal Mr. Granger was an Aboli. 
tionist, placed at the head of the Department, 
throug which the diabolical principles of that 
gang of fanatics might be brought into most dane 
gerous conflict with the safety of the South, and 
even the existence of the Unicn inei What 
assurance was there that this contingent fund, ap- 
propriated without any defined or Specific object, 
might not be used in aid of the Abolition cause? 
Mr. C. said, judging from new. paper intelligence, 
Abolition postmasters had been appointed and 
substituted for honest men who were opposed to 
such principles; and, no doubt, such appointments 
were still being made, and, through their agency, 
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incendiary tracis and other publications were sent 
throughout the couatry, abounding in all the 
falsehoods that could be invented by bigotry and 
malice combined, rendering insecure the homes 
and the firesides cf the inhabitants of the South. 
Were genticmen prepared to commit to the disere- 
Jion of such an officer this large contingent appro- 
priation? : 

Mr. C. said bis friend, the Senator from Mis- 
seuri, [Mr. Benton,] had, in his opinion, divined 
the true cause of the application which had been 
made for thirteen additional clerks in a single bu- 
ieau of this Deparment. It was, no doubt, be- 
cause old, experienced and. efficient clerks had 
been turned out, and new and incompetent oncs 
had been appointed in their stead. He would ven- 
ture to say ihere never was, in any Department, a 
more able or faithfui set of clerks than those of the 
General Post Office. Ia his intercourse with them, 
be had never had cause ‘oc: mplain of the prompti- 
tade or fidelity with which they performed their 
cuties, He said thisas a mere act of justice to 
ihe old clerks indiscriminately, whether they were 


Wnigs or Democrats, for he bad never thogght 


proper to inquire what were the political opinions 
of any of them, nor did he think it a matter of 
much consequence. 
opinion seem:d to be cntertained by the present 
head cf the Department; with him, the question 
Whether the incumbent was Whig or Democrat 
Was the firstand mosi important isquiry. 

in regard lo removals of deputy postmasters, 
Mr. C. said, ii was represented, and, so far as he 
knew, traly, that they amounicd to about one kun- 
dred and thirty per week, under the benign admi- 
nistratiun of the present Posimaster-General. This, 
Mz.C. thought, would alone be eufficientempicyment 
for one man, if he bestowed any attention on the 
relative characters and qualifications of these re- 
moved and those appointed. Bat, from the reck 
le-s haste with which this branch of power was ex- 
ercised, it was probable he seldom wet farther 
than to ascertain that the incumbent propored to be 
removed was a Democrat. Mr. C. said he had 
just had placed in his hands, by an honorable 
colleague of the other House, the evidence of a 
most flagrant and disgraceful outrage of this cha- 
racter, perpetrated by the Postmaster General in 
Alabama. It was the removal of Col. John D. 
EL ke, the postmaster at Jacksonville, in the coun- 
ty of Benton, in that State. Col. Hoke was for- 
merly of North Carolina, and might be known to 
some of the members from that State. If so, they 
would no doubt agree with him in saying that Col. 
Hoke was a gentleman of integrity and csipacity. 
lte was a high minded honorable man, to whom 
no objection could be sustained, except that he 
was, andalways had teen, a Democratic Republi- 
can, Toat, however, is crime enough, in these 
cays of reform, to mark a man for proscription 
and sacrifice. 

And now, sir, said Mc. G. was this removal ac- 
coanted for and justified? Way, on a pretended 
petition with forged sigaatures. He now held in 
his hand a paper signed by no less than forty-three 
respectable citizens of the place, in which the post 
office was situated, and its vicinity. Some of 
them Mr. C. knew, personally, to be amongst the 
most respectable citigensef the Staie, and knew 
thir hand writings to be genuine; and these citi- 
zens having understood their names were to the 
petition fur the removal cf Colonel Hoke, deny 
that they ever sigaed sucha document, or autho- 
rized any one to do so for them, Mr, C. read this 
di-cisimer, and evidence of base forgery, wich the 
perifizaie of the clerk, under his official sexi, in 
the following words: 

“JACKSONVILLE, ALABAMA, 
August 17, 1é4i. 

The undersigued havicg undersivod that thetr 
names are appended to a petition from this p'ace, 
to the Post Office Department, asking the removal 
of Jonn D. Hoke from tne office of Deputy Pos: 
master at Jacksonville, Alabama, take this public 
method of denying that we ever signed such a dc- 
cument or authorized any one to do so for us, and 
leave a candid community to decide upon the eon- 
duet of those who have thus made an unwarranted 
use of their names: ` 


« 


Bat, he said, a very different | 


_ Inerease it. 


J. Cochran 
J. A. Francis 
Jno. Foster 
A, T. Land 
L. N. Arnold 


_ Geo. R. Grant 
. Wm. B. Martin 
J. E Poits, 
G. Flemming. 
E. L. Woodward - 


E. T. Smith Ww. Orear 
Abraham Cox . Hiram Little 

L. Breck bis ` 

S. H. Copeland Jesse X Harris 
A. Roott mak 

Jas, Crow (Fest: Jas. Crow) 
Wm: Dothard C: J. Clark 


James F. Grant 
Peter Lenehan 
Bartholomew Kerms 
Daniel Sayre 
George Stipes 
G. H. Stener 
E. Herndon 
W. C. Kelly 
J D. Porter 
Wm. C. Price 
John Nisbet 

Tue STATE OF ALABAMA, 

Benton County. 

I, Mathew M. Houstcn, Clerk of tbe County 
Court of Benton County, do hereby certify that F 
am acquainted with the persons whose names ap- 
pear tu the foregoing statemen’, and that their sig- 
natures are genuine, 

In tesumcny whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand affixed my scal of office, tnis sevenieenth 
{u.s.] day of August, A, D. one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-one. 
M. M. HOUSTON, Clerk.” 

Now, sir, said Mr. ©. there can be no doub} 
about the genuineness ef this paper; the clerk cer- 
tifies that he is acquainted with the persons whose 
names appear to the statement, and also that their 
signatures are geouine. . 

And what spology has the Postmaster General 
for this owrage, net only upon Col. Hoke, but- up- 
on the community in which he lives? Did he take 
the ordinary means of. ascertaining, either the 
gennineness of the paper,or the truth of the facts 
it contained? Dd he call on the delegation from 
the State, or any one of them, to know ihe one or 
the othe:? No, sir. I know he did not eali on me, 
nor did he call on any one of my colleagues, as I 
am informed. He took none of the ord:nary 
means to satisfy himself whether the removal 
would be right or wrong; but, availing himself of 
the colorable apology furnished by this forzed pa- 
per, he has removed from office a man of unques- 
tionable capacity and unimpeachabie character, 
Such a man as the Postmaster General has thus 
shown himseif to be, is not the officer to whom a 


C. Sublette 

Geo. Morgan 

T. H. Lester 

W. H. Estell 

E. A. Hooper 
Charles Lewis 
Thos. A. Walker 
W. W. Waller 
M. M. Houston 
G. W. Matthews 


č 


Jarger disereicn shouid be confided; he has too 


much power slready; and it would be wrong to 
Mr. C. therefore hoped his amend- 
ment would be adopted. 

The debate was further coutinued by Messrs, 
HENDERSON, BUCHANAN, BENTON, 
EVANS, aad WALKER, and the question be- 
ing taken on the arnendment, it war disagreed to— 
ayes 17, nves 27, as follows: 

YEAS—Mesrs Alien, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Falon, King, Lina, 
McRoberts, Mouton, Wicholeon, Pierce, Smith of 
Connecticut, Tappan, Wocdbury, Wright, and 
Young—17. 

NAYS—Mosers. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Rer- 
rien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, 
Evans, Grasan, Henderson, Gustington, Ker, 
Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Phelps, Porter, Pren 
Sinmoss, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Star 
‘Palimadge, Walker, White, and Woodb: 
27. 

Mr. CALHOUN then moved an amendment, 
providing that tie sum appropriated by this bill 
should be refunded tothe Treasury from the iu- 
ture earaing of the Post Office Department in three 
annuel instalments, beginning with the Ist oj Jane 
1842, He supposed if was gsneraliy admit. 
ted that this movey was to be refunded. and the 
effect of bis amendment was to desiguaie specia- 
cally the time when these pagmen's shail gom- 
mence. Every dollar taken outof the poeketsof the 
planter by taxation, is a dollar abstracted from the 


enchments can be made? 


source which encourages the products of ihe valley. 
of the Mississippi, consumed by the planter..-He, 
(Mr. Catuoun,) had looked into. the whole subject, 
He could not help seeing the catastrophe . almost: . 
at hand. Every thing introduced by the party-in 
power, no maiter how or upen what measure in- 
troduced, is carefully ealeuleied to carry: out-the 
grand scheme of rendering’ it indispensable tores 
sort to enormous taxation. Nothing isthought of 
but increased expenditure, appropriations in ad- 
vanee, to encourage future experdsture; and: rhe 
consequent recourse to the. custom house ‘to keep 
up the Treasury. ‘The refusal to giye falland sas 
tisfactory information on all subjecis of approprias 
tion, is quite consistent with this courses- If it 
was Rot part of the system, why should not time 
be given for information on the subject: new 
brought forward? Ought nut the Senate > to 
be told what the current expense of 
the Department, what are i's resources, 
and what may be calculated upon for meeting ‘its 
engagements? Has it been shown bat. na ‘Tes 
Has it been shown 
that this demand cannot be postponed till the De- 
partment itself is abie to meet i? Not one of 
these things has been shown. We have, however, 
enough before us, to know thal from the increased 
activity of commerce, there wiil be an increase of 
postage and increased meaus; but without waiting 
for this, we are now called upon, not only to ade 
vance a sum now wanted, tut to provide. fer what 
may bé wanted. He should demand the yeas and 
nays, m ae 
Mr. HENDERSON would say but lite on this” 
amendment. It proposes that the Post Office De: 
partment shall refund the amount to the Tréasury 
in three annual instalments. The Post Office De- 
partment, some years ago, paid info the ‘freasury 
a surplus of upwards of a million of do'lars. ‘This 
bill only grants a return of part of that surplus, 
ide. CALHOUN. Very well; what obj ction 
can there be to the amendment requiring the Depart. 
ment within three years to reinstate the sam inthe 
Treasury. If this is not made a condition of the 
grant, there will be no curb on the expenditures of 
the Department. Do. we not all know how. dif- 


is 


_ficult it is to make the Department keep down its 


expenditures; and wiil not the difficulty be increased 
by this bill in its present form? The pradence 
and propriety of the amendment must be’so ob- 
vious that he (Mr. C.) should say no more on the 
subject. : 

Mr. WOODBURY observed that he would state 
a circumstance, for the purpose of preventing any 
genileman voting against the amendment under a 
misapprehension that the Treasury was indeb ed 
a million of dollars to the Post Office Depariment. 
The Treasury did not owe one dollar to. the- Post 
Office Department. The Treasury had, for. forty 
years, paid all the expenses of the Post Office; the 
balance was therefore in favor of the Treasury, ~ 

The question was then taken on the amendment, 
and decided in the negative, as foilows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Benson, Buchanan, 
Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Curthber!, Fulton, 
King, Linn, McRober s, Nicholson, Picree, Smith 
of Connec icut, Sinrgeon, Tappan, Walker, Wood- 
bury, Wright, acd Young—20. : 

NAYS—‘essrs, Barrow, Bates, ‘Berrien, 
Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Ciayton, Dixon, Evans, 
Grahain, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, Mangum, 
Merrick, Miler, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, 
Rives, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Southard, 
Tallmadve, White, and Voods:idge-—26. 

Vir. WRIGHT moved to amend the bill so that 
the money advanced should not be assumed to be 
deducted from any sums which the Post Offise had 
heretofore advanced to the Treasury. 

The object of the amendment was to. prevent a 
misstatement; thatthe Treasury was indebted to 
the Post Office Depariment. The remarks of the 
Senater from New Hampshire, [Mr Woop- 
BORY,} showed how unfounded was thet ase 
sampuon, Bat independent of the length of 
time which the Treasury had to susiain 
the Post Office years age, has not Congress 
gf lale years been calied on year after year to make ` 
appropriations to relieve the Department? The 
idea is absurd, that because, on one occasion, the 


‘Post Office Department had repaid ‘into the Trea- 
a sury-a:million of doliars, before advanced to it, this 
-grani must be assumed to be a repayment of a 
o Post Office sarplas, lodged in the Treasury. 
uii Mre Wricat read documentary evidence in sup- 
port of his view of the subjec’, and calied. for the 
yeas and nays on his amendment. 
Mr. HENDERSON did rot consider it of much 
“Consequence whether the motion prevailed or not. 

He thought, however, it was better to let the bill 
stand as it was, He conceived there was just as 
much right (o assume that there was a surp'as from 
the:Post Office to draw upon, as if an account had 
been opened in the Treasury for that Department, 
charging it with all advances, and giving it credit, 
not alone for the surplus paid in, but for ail the 
-gervices performed for the Government. 

The question was then takea on the amendment, 
and decided in the negative, as follows: 

YH#AS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, King, Mouton, Michol- 

- son, Phoips, Perce, Smuh of Connecticut, Sturgeon, 

Tappan, Walker, Woodbury, Wright and Young 
17. 

“NAYS—WN ssrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Ber- 
rien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, 
Evans, Graham, Henderson, Hanung on, Ker, 
Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Porter, Prentiss, Rives, 
Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Tallmadge, White 
eand Woodbr.dze—25,- ; 

The bili was thea reported from the committee 
of the whole, and the question coming up on the 
engrossment for the third reading — $ 

Mr. WOODBURY said thata single faet was 
important to be noticed before this question was 
put. We propoved by this bill to throw near half 
a million of post office expenses on the general 

- Treasury; ‘his, too. for the first time during rear 
halfa century. But wer gentlemen aware of the 
, fact, that by so-doing we made the middiing and 
pourer ¢ asses of this country pay for the mail fa- 
cilities and pust cflice advanteges of the more 
wealihy? Yes, sir, those who uss the mail most, 
do not pay enough io meet its expense, and we are 
now to meet ihe deficiency, or the balance, incur- 
red on their account, by increase tarif burdens 
on the necessaries of lite, We impose, therefore, 
nearly a per capita or poll tax—most partial and 
oppressive to numbers. . We do it by an increased 
tariff to defray expenses which the mercantile inte- 
`. rest, the banking interest, and professional men, 
who use the mail most, and benefit by it most, 
should themselves defray. This is unjust, 
. : Messrs. BATES, EVANS, and HUNTING- 

TON made a few remarks, severally, in reply to 
Mr. Woonsury. 

Mr. WOODBURY regretted that his allusion to 
an important fact should have excited sny warmth 
of feeling or of desata. He did not prefer, as the 
genleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hestincrox] 
seemed to suppose, that the debts of the Govern- 
men! should rema:n unpaid raiher than increase 
the dutics. Far from it, sir. This Government, 
as a Government, does not owe for these expenses, 
‘These liabilities were not those chargeable by any 
existing laws, on ‘he general Treasury or on du- 
ties, else hey would have been paid without the 

passage of this bill. Whey are expenses which 
the Department knew, the contractors knew, and 
the pubic knew, were to be paid only ou: of the 
receipts from postage, and if those failed, that the 
claim must be ceivved. K was like the ease of 
the navy pensions, before agita‘ed at this session. 

Both were churges on specified separa'e funds, and 
not on the Treasury at laige; aod when these 
funds became exhausted, the mere righ's of the 
parties coukl exiend to. nothing mere. We were 
not liab.e in iaw or justice to pay suck claims out 
of the general Treasury; but we might both, 
to prevent suffei and disgppelntmeat, Espe 
cially might we bere, in a sprit of liberality, as 
benefits had been d i from the secviges to the 
“public. 

In doing it, howe 
to the Department, which was 
this proposed advance, to furnish means cr some 
provable resource for repaying the loan; or as 

‘the Senator on my right [Mr. Summons] said on 
another occasion, it will not be repaid till the 


rived 


ver, we ought, in making a loan 


the characer of 
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day afier never. If there cannet be reform and 
retrenchment in the administration of the Post 
Office Department, so as soon to enable it to dis- 


charge these claims, why not give it temporarily, | 


add:t.onal means throughinereased postage? Then, 
those means would vay for these expenses, and 
those persoas in society would chiefly pay them, 
on whese account they were incurred, and not tue 
farmers and mechanics, who used the mail 
but little in comparison. 

Next, one word in reply to the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Evans] as to free letters. 

Why, sit, who rceeives the benefit of those Ist- 
ters? Are nota large portien of them directed to 
the mercantile and more wealthy casses? and is 
not their being free, more beneficial to them than 
to others, insiead of being, as is suggested, more 
injarious to them? 

So in respect to the public correspondence of 
public officers on official topics. 

Who benefits by this more than the commercial 
classes? 

Was not the Government, and its foreign as 
well as doinestic expenses, more for commerce and 
commercial matters, than for any others? 

Eienee, sir, even that portion of the franking 
privilece redounds more to their ultimate benefit, 
while the passage of this bill will oppress 
most partiaily those’ portions of the community 
wha use the mail least, and who at the same time 
pay most under the increased tarif, which will 
become neesssaryto meet this ard other extraordi- 
nary charges and extraordinary measuresof this 
most extraordinary session. 

Mr. WRIGHT observed that as he understood 
the argument of the Senators, [Messrs. Bares, 
Evans, and Hustineton,] they amounted to this: 
that a'l the advances made by the Treasury to the 
Pcst Otice werein payment of services for the Go- 
verament, or in lieu ef postage on documents trans- 
mitted through the D-partment to and from the 
heads cf oher Departments. This was dangerous 
ground to base this bill upon. Dd not she gantle- 
rgan know that this ternsmission of dveaments free 

postage was cone of the greatest abv-es of onr 
Government? And what say the gentlemen? Why, 
they say the effects of this abuse must be saddied 
on the Treasury, which is the same thing assaying 
that no matter what the abuse may be, the people 
have to pay all. It is not those who benefit by the 
abuse must pay, but the people who are injured By 
it. It did seem to him, [Mr. Wricur,] that i: 
would be much better if the gentleman proposed 
to increase the resourses of the Post Office De- 
partment, by restricting the franking privi- 
I-ges, not only of the Departments, but of the 
m:mhers of Congress, This was hot a new idea 
with him, (Mr. Waient;) he had lone sines, in his 
place on this floor, expressed his opinion on the 
subject. The franking privilege way to him a grea! 
nuisance, and he believed it was the same to many 
members of Congress, The abuses of this privi- 
lege daring the canvass for the Jate Presidential 
elestion—withowl fizing that abuse on one party 
more than ano:her—-was, fo say the least of it, such 
as must satisfy every honest mau that tè i 
necessity for abaiement. But to reveri to the 
asked for the Past Office Deparment, he woald 
ask, was this tae first time that its embarrassments 
had been forced upon Gongress? Here 
Wariat detailed the numerous instanges in which 
advances from the Preasury bad been called far. 

Mr. HENDERSON obsceved that he and his 
friends had an uagraciots task to perform in pro- 
i r the debts incurred by ihe la'e Admi- 
m. F thisisa debt due to the Post Offi e 
by the United States, it was the gentleman’s osn 
act. It was they that passed the act of 1816, which 
made deb‘ors tothe Pust Ofice Depar ut debiors 
tothe Usited S:ates, and thus united and iden- 
ufied the Department with the public Treasa- 
ty, Asto the suggestion Mat the rate of postage 
ought to be incres 


Rr. 


sed sufficient to enable the Do- 
partment to meet its engagements, all he skopi? 
say vas, that there was hardly aday that remon- 
Strances were not received, particularly from the 
New Eagland States, against the present high rates 
of postage, and praying for a reduction. 

Mr. CALHOUN remarked, that although the 


bill was: now brought to its passage, no case had 
been made out to show thatit ought to pass. Sure. 
ly the Senate was entitled to far more information 
than had been given before it onghi to be called 
upon to sanction this appropriation. He was not 
at all surprised at the readiaess of the geateman 
on the other side to vote for any appropriation asked 
for without any reasons whatever being furnished, 
The one object of ail sush apprcpriations, was 
enough for them, that of increasing the burdens of 
the Treasury with a view of creating a nece-sity 
for high duties. He did not blame them, with their 
views; they weve quite consistent. They, no donb’, 
believed that the more they pnt upon the Treasury 
the better. This was the foundation of all their 
measures, and that upon which they grounded their 
hopes of being able to wield a machine for keeping 
them in power. They have the largest interest in 
the couniry in the franking privilege, and m 
the exemption of the heads of Departments 
from postage. Itisa branch of the machinery by 
which ihey mean to operate. Their constituents, 
the bankers and their dependants,. have the same 
interest in the continuance of their privileges. 
‘Te gentlemen are quite consistent to themselves 
and their constituents in throwing the burden of 
their correspendence upon the public Treasury. 
They are pursuing the proper line of duty for 
their constituency, while, at the same time, they 
are carrying out their own grand design of burden- 
ing the revenue cf the country so as to render its 
increase, by angementation of duties, inevitable. 
But he trusted there were some gentlemen among 
them not so deeply pledged to that pol'cy as to vote 
for this bill. 

Mr. BENTON moved an amendment to restrict 
the franking privilege to members of Congress to 
thirty days after the adjournment of each sessiot, 
and with regard to members going out of Cox- 
gress, to thirty days after they cease being mem- 
bers, Mr Benton went at great length into 
tie subject, and showed that under the 
present arangement the. franking privilege 
during cach long jecess opera'es to as t0 give 
membre retiring, the same right for nine months 
atter the expiration of their teim, while, at the 
same time, their successors enjoy the same privie 
iege nine months in advance of their first session 
of service; thus creating a double privilege,and ope- 
rating unequally. 

Mr. WRIGHT observed thathe would wote for 
the amendment with great p'easure. He would 
not now propose to amend it, though, in his mind, 
it did not go far enough. To satisfy him fully, it 
should go to an entire abrogation cf the frankiag 
privilege. The Senator from Kentucky, m the 
early part of this ses-ion, had himie:f made strong 
allas-ons to the abuses of expenditures cn station- 
ery ani under the franking privilege. during the 
reeass of the last Congress; and the wasie of wrap- 
ping paper, wafers, sealing wax, &c. no doubt was 
enormous during that recess, 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky observed that the Se- 
nator from New York as under some mistake as 
to his remarks on the oceasioa aliuded to. 

Mr. WRIGHT explained what he had sail in 
aliuvion fo the admission made at the beginning 
of the session by the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky said he now rose mere- 
ly to express a most earnest desire that the buei- 
ness of the session would be allowed to proceed 
without nunceessary delay. Theother House bad 
so far taken the lead that it was now ready to ad- 
journ at any moment. - Bu: here was a bill of very 
{tile consequence compared with the great measures 
tobe disposed of, and it had already occupied 
the whois day. Itought tohuve been disposed of 
int than aa hour; but now, at the ead of a long 
discussion, when all the committee amendments 
are disposed of, and the bill is ready to be engrossed, 
a Senator stands up, and offers such an amend- 
ment as opens up the whole field of discussion 
again, by one of the most fruiiful themes ot de- 
bate-——the frankin. privilege, He [Mr. Cray] 
heped there would be a great reform of that 
privilege; aud there was another thing he 
would take care shoud be. reformed— 
the mileage of members of Congress. That was 
a subject, he could assure the gentleman opposite, 
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should meet due consideration at the regular ses- 
sion of Congress. All he should now say was, 
that neither that, nor the subject of the abuse of 
the franking privilege, had any business to be intro- 
duved for action in this session of Congress. He 
would entreat the gentlemen to act up to their 
professions, which he bad no doubt were perfectiy 
sincer when made, and if they” still con- 
tinue desirous of obtaining an adj :urnment, 
to concur in the despatch of the remaining business 
of the session. He (Mr. Chay) had yesterday 
Stated that there were but two bills to be di:pored 
of, the Revenue bill and the Bank bill. It was 
really to bin a matter of very litile consequence 

` how they were disposed of, although he confessed 
he had a wish upon that point; but if it was the 
pieasure of the Senate to pass these measures, or to 
reject. them, let either be done at once, and he 
would then be ready to adjast with the gentlemen 
the question of adjournment, which he thought 
might be named for some day in the ensning 
week. . 

With regard to the immediate subject under ccn- 
sideration, he was ready to admit that, as a gene- 
rai proposition, the Post Office Department ought 
notto be made a burden on the Treacury. But 
here isa case of exception arising out of debts en- 
tailed upos the present Admixistration by the la'e 
Adminis‘ration; and beeause the friends of the 
present Administration mean to provide for the 
immediate payment of these debts, those who en- 
tailed them ofer the most violent opposition. He 
hoped ihe gentlemen would sez their position and 
allow the regular business of the session to pro- 
ered. 

Mr. BUCHANAN comment:d at some length 
upon the remarks of the Senator from Kentocry. 

Mr, CLAY of Kentucky replied, and complain- 
ed of the frequeniallusion on the other side to “gag 
laws.? We treated all that was said on that sub- 
jeet wiin ridicule, and expressed his convictios of 
the necessity of insuring to the majority in the Se- 
ante the same control of the business which the 
majority in the other Howe had secured to itself, 

Mr. BUCHANAN animadverted ou the impro- 
priety of treating the rights of the minority with 
contempt, and refuted the argument brought for- 
ward by the Senator from Kentucky in support of 
his position, 

[Phis portion of the debate will be given more at 
large in a day or two.] 

The question was then taken on the amendment, 
and decided ia the negative, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, King, Linn, Me- 
Roberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, Sevier, Smith 
of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Wood- 
bury, and Wright—19. 

NaAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Ber- 
rien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, 
Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, 
Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Porter, Prentiss, Pres- 
ton, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tall- 
madge, White, and Woedbridge—25. 

Tne bill was then ordered to be engrossed as 
amended; wien, 

Mr. HENDERSON havicg asked for the ques- 
tion on the passage— 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama demanded the yeas and 
nays. : 

And the question was put oa the pa‘sage of the 
hill, and decided in the affirmative as follows 

YRAS—Messrs, Archer, Barrow, Baies, Ber- 
rien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Ciayion, Dixon, 
Evans, Graham, Honderson, Hantingtn, Ker, 
Mangia, Merrick, Miler, Morehead, Porter, Pene 
tiss, Pres‘on, Simmons, Smith of tadina, Soati 
ard, Sturgeon, Tallmadge, White, and Wood- 
bridge-—-27. ` 

NAYS—Messra. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, 
Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Linn, MeeR 
Mouin, Nickelson, Pierce. Sniih of Connect 
Tappan, Wcodbary, Wright and Young—15 

Mr, MERRICK, from the Committee for the 
District of Columbia, reported the bill from the 
flou e for the repair of the Potomac bridge, witb 
an amendment. 

Afier an ineffectual attempt to adjoura, the 
Revenue bill was taken up. 


Mr.. MANGUM moved to exempt tea and cof- 
fee from duty. 


It was objected, that the Senator from New 


Hampshire [Mr. Wocpzury] wasentilled to that 
motion, having given notice of it several days be- 
fore. : 

After some conversation, it wasagrecå that Mr. 
Wocpsury was entitled to priority. 

After some remarks by Mr. WOODBURY, 
which will be given to-morrow, 

The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tusspay, August 3l, 1841. 
Mr BANKS asked leave of the House to present the pre- 
amble and resolutions adopted by a numerous and respectable 


portion of the people of the old and respectable county of- 


Orange, in the State of Virginia, on subjects of great national 
importance, and hoped that he might be indulged in doing 
this act of justice to a portion of the people of bis State. 
Mi. BARNARD objected, and caljed the gentleman to 
order. š 
The SPEAKER said it couldoniy be done by general con- 
sent. 
Mr. BANKS asked leave to make a brief explanation. 
Messrs, BARNARD and JOHN C. CLARK objected toany 
thing but a bare statement of the contents of the paper. 
Mr. BANKS replied that that was all he wanted. This 
meeting. he said, assembled on the 23d instant at the Orange 
Hotel, and after its object had been duly explained, unani- 
mously adopted the preamble and resolutions which he now 
begged leave to present to the House. The preamble was 
drawn in streng but most respectful language, and asserfed in 
a bold and independent manner the principles advocated by the 
meeting in relation to the powers of the Federal Government, 
and the rights of the States vs parties to the compact of Union. 
They complain thatthe presen: extra session of Congress was 
nawise, injudicious, aad not! demanded by the exigencies of the 
Government, and that its main object, as developed by the ac- 
tion of Congress, was to fasten upon the country a system of 
measures the mest injurious and permane -t in their character, 
before they could be arrested by an expression of the popular 
will, and a proper interposition of the powers of the people. 
They assect the great principle that coustaat vigilance on the 
partot the people is the only sure guarantee to the protection 
of popular liberty; and they esteem it a duty of the pea- 
ple who understand their rights, and would maintain 
their freedom, to be vigilant in guarding those rights. They di 
rect the attention of their fellow-citizens to the prominent mea- 
sures which hav ithe deliserations of the present Con- 
gress. Io thei i declare that. the exigenci 
of the country are na? such, in the 
as to justify the creation of a Nationat Debt. 


Ja their 
resolittion, they declare, in eñect, that they view with alarm 
and distrnst any augmentation of the tariff, asan indication of 
extravagance on the part of the Government, and a disposition 


second 


to fix upon the country a new tariff of protection. 
they declare that Congress possesses no rightful power to distri- 
buie among the States money arising from the sales of the pub- 
lic lands; and that such a measure would prove destructive to 
the best interests of the country, and fatal to the sovereignty of 
the States. In their fourth resolwion, they declare that Con- 
gress, under the Constitution of the United States, has no right 
tð incorporate a National Bank, and. under whatever name, or 
whatever manner, such a charter may be granted, it can only 
be done by a violation of the compact entered into by the sove- 
reign States of this Union. In_ the last resolution, they ap- 
prove, in the highest terms, of the veto of President Tyler, 
and declara “that he has won for himself lasting honors, and 
well deserves the thanks of the whole American people, 

This preanbie and resolutions were directed to the two Sena- 
tors and all the Representatives from Virginia on this floor, 
with aaingle reqnest that they be laid before their respective 
Houses. dha 

Being the immediate Representative from that District, it 
would seem to be appropriate ‘that he should be the organ of 
communicating their sentiments.and wishes to the House; and 
he took pleasure in saying, that upon all the great questions to 
which they bave called the public atteation, he had voted 
in every instance in exact conformity with their views and 
wishes, and he had done it from a thorough conviction that he 
the will ofa majority of the people of the District. 


Thirdly, 


lented anc 
tained ditP-re 
questions. They well knew l bs 
i eet, so far as he could under existing ¢ { 
will ofthe majority, and he had no doubt they would appreciate 
the motives by which ne had bees governed. He had regretied 
that from the peculiar .position he occupied nu this floor, 
he kad not felt authorized to embark in any of te dis 
st Is 


af delicacy, h 
matters. | assing on the 
red so 10 ar: 
the House A vote was 
te according to what 
of te peonte of the 


ness, ag to be 
„anit re 


rict. 
Me. B then moved that the preamble and resolutions be laid 
on the table and y 
Mr. JOUN C. C 
solutions were izid ou the ta i 
The SPEAKER laid d 2 House a communication from 
the War Department, ja answer to a resoladian oft Louse, 
calling tor information in reta ion to the munber of treops at 
Forts Gibsen, Towson, Smi, and Wayne. ` 
Laidon the table, on motion of Aly, FILLMORE, and ordere } 
to be printed, Sa Seu 
Mr, WOOD of New York desired to inquire of the chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means (Mr. FILLMORE) 
whether it was the intention of that committees at this session 
to report an appropriation for finishing the New York custom 
house? 


Mr. FILLMORE. Was the inquiry of the gentleman address 


etto me? If it was, I cannot hear a 
so much confusion in the Hall. oie 

Mr. WOOD. 1 ask whether it is the intention of the Commit. 
tee of Ways and-Means to report at this session an approprja- 
tion for finishing.the New York custom-house? is 

Mr. FILLMORE. Jam very willing to respond to.the ingai. 
ry¥,and I can do so ina moment, The committee have had the 
subject under consideration, and bave declined acting upan itat 
this session. A A 

Mr. SAMSON MASON gave notice that he. would, on the 
first opportunity, ask the House: to take up a resolution hereto» 
fore offered by himself, calling upon the Secretary of the Treat 
sury for certain information in relation to the pubtie lands,” 

THE CASE OF McLEOD, Me oad 

Oa motion of Mr. BARNARD, the House resumed the con- 
sideration of the following resolution, heretofore offered by Mr, 
J.-G. Fuoyp, of New York: - . 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be requeste 
ed to inform this House, if not incompatible with the public ins 
terest, whether any officer of the army or the Attorney General 
of the United States has, since the 4th of Match last, beca directe 
ed to visit the State of New York for any purpose connected 
with the imprisonment or trial of Alexander McLeod}. and, if 
so, to communicate to this House copies of the mnatructions to, 
and report of, such officer; and whether, by any Executive mea. 
sures or correspondence, the British Government has-been 
given to understand that McLeod will be reieased or surren- 
dered. : 

Mr. BARNARD (who was entitled to the floor) addressed the 
Touse during the hour on the general merits of the Caroling 
affair, and the diplomatic correspondence and judicial proceeds 
ings in relation thereto. 5 

Mr. EVERETT stated that he had prepared a statement in 
relation to this case, which he was not willing to submitto the 
hap-hazard of a speech, but which he was in hopes he could 
getin, either in the shape ofa report or an adverse report: If 
FH could not doso, he intended to read it as aspeech on a future 

ay. f e 
The morning huur having expired, Mr. FILLMORE called 
for the orders of the day. 

A message was received from the Senate, by Assury Dick: 
INS, esq. Secretary, informing this House— 

First, that the Senate had passed the bill of this House mak- 
ing appropriations for the funeral expenses of William Heary 
Harrison, late President ofthe United States. 

Also, that the Senate had receded from the second, third, and 
sixth amendmends, disagreed to by this House, to the Dill: ens 
titled “An act to appropriate the proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands, and to grant pre-emption rights.” Rae 

Mr. PROFFEL asked Mc. Fitumors to waive his motion for 
the orders of the day, to enable him (Mr. P ) to offer a resolu. 
tion in relation to frauds perpetrated on the Government. 

My. FILLMORE declining to do su—- 

Mr. PROFFITT gave notice that he would offer such a resolu. 
tion the first moment he could, 

On leave given— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, fromthe Commitee for the District of 
Columbia, reported a bill to extend the jurisdictional limits of 
the corporation of Georgetown, and for other purposes; which 


was read twice. 
FORTIFICATION BILL... — - : 

The House resumed the consideration ot the bill making ap» 
propriations for various fortifications, for ordnance, and for pre, 
veating and suppressing Indian hostilities, k 

The pending qnestion being on the motion of Mr, FILLMORE 
that the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate, “appropriating $75,000 for defraying the ex. 
penses of selecting and purchasing a site for a Western, North- 
western, or Southwestern armory, to be selected by the Presi- 
dent of the United States,” dc. : i 

Mr. BRIGGS understood, he said, that some gentleman had 
an amendment to offer on receding. He wished that the House 
might have the whole question before it. Mr. B. then, for him- 
self, and the section of conntry which hein part represented, 
disclaimed any hostility toward the object contemplated in this 
appropriation, 

Mr. SUMMERS gave notice of his intention to offer the fob 
Jowing amendment: - K 

“Strike out all after the word ‘selecting,’ and insert, ‘a suit» 
able site on the Western waters for the establishment of. a Nas 
tional Armory, a sum not exceeding five thousand dollars; and 
the President of the United Siates is hereby authorized to cause 
such selection to be made, and to communicate all the proceed- 
ings which may be had herein tothe Congress of the United 
Sates, to he subject to its approval.” 

Mr. THOMPSON of Indiana indicated his intention to offer 
an amendment to the amendment appropriating $75.000 for ad- 
ditional surveysand purchase of site in the Western, South- 
western, or Northwesiern States, 

Mr. MO :GAN rose to a privileged question. He moved a 
recansideraiion of the vote of yesterday by which the House 
had re‘used to recede from its disagreement in the amendment 
of the Senate, appropriating the sum of “$30,000 for surveysin 
reference to the military delences of the frontier, inland and 
Atlantic.” g e 

By general consent, the consideration of this motion. was 
laid over until the pending question. should have been dis- 
posed of 

And the 
what the bh 


word that is‘said; there ig 


stion recurring on the motion of Mr. FILLMORB 
ase recede from its di nent. to the amendment 


United Sates,” &eo— 
` 


DERWOOD spoke against receding from the disa. 


to do. 

For his own part he believed that there oughtte be an are 
mary on the Western waters. . The interests of the country— 
not of the West alone, but of the United States a» one country 
_-deamanded that there should be. * Hita estatlishnient was te 
be prevented by differences among Western members them. 
selves upon any question of detail, it was the duty ofthe restof 
the country tocome in and select a location, if gentlemen of the 
West could not agree in relation to it, 


‘He was unaware that there was in this amendment of the Se- 


: Spate any. designation of-a point. He was ‘unaware that the 
: ‘amendment: required the President to fix the armory at Pitts- 
“burg. “Ifhe (Mr.C.) had supposed that the amendment pre- 
‘ chudedthe amplest examination ofall sections, in order that 
-the best site might be selected, he would have voted aguinst it 


at once, and would do so now. But he had understood the 
proposition as opening the entire West to the President: it did 
inexpressterms do so. He was at a loss to conceive how this 
express designation of three great sections of country should 
be construed into a specific designationof one. point, and that 
not a Western point. He wasat a loss to conceive how the 
proposition could be construed in this limited, narrow, exclu- 


` <givesense, However that might be, the only wish he had was 
-that'the House would take some decided action towards the 


establishmentofan armory in the West; for although there 


: might. not be any immediate necessity for it, yet there ought to 
~pe in the United States a quantity of arms, equal to the militia 


invany and every part of the country; and notlsast ofall in the 
‘West, Northwest, and Souihwest, to which we should have to 
look, as we had done heretofore, for men the bravest and the 
yeadiest tostep forward to defend us against invasion. We 
must have arms.located in arsenals, that we might be prepared 
for an-attack on.all points. 

He was not, therefore, entirely satisfied of the fact that it was 


` forthe interest of the country that the commencement of this 


work should be postponed indefinitely. We had heen post- 
poning the commencement of it for twenty years, on account 
(as Col. Johnson of Kentucky had remarked when on this floor, 
and as the proceedings of the House would show) of the diffs- 
rences amongst Western men. 

He had no desire or choice in the matter, except that he 
might be able to vote for that site which would meet effectually 
accomplish the object in view, though where that was he did 
not know; and he entreated geritiemen of the West that they 
would, by concurrence among themselves, give to those 
who were disinterested as to ihe location, such a vate as would 
enable this great object of public importance to be accomplish- 


o ed by the concurrence of the East and West. 


, the same to Congress, 


+ port, and at an early day, E 


Mr. REYNOLDS of Hlinois, on rising, said that he would 
promise the House two things, viz: no politics; and a short 
speech; both, no doubt, desirable, The su ject was important 
and should be so treated. He disagreed with the genUeman 
from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Irwin]: who said that although an 
armory was to be located in the West, it was not in conse- 
quence of the location, a Western measure, buta national one; 
though he admitted bat a musket made in tie Bast would be 
the same as one made iu the West for the defence of the coun- 
try. No sectional views ought ever to be allowed in preparing 
for the defence of our cominon country; we should act for the 
whole, as if we were acting for one single county, and all our 
measures to that end should be purely national. 


©. Jt was due to the whole country to establish an armory in the 


West; ‘and, indeed, a country of such vast extert, with such a 
rapidly increasing popniation, should in time have more than 
‘one; for evenif other considerations were outof the question, 
the transportation of arms from the East to the West would 
constitute a considerable item in their cost. It might come to 
pass that the best proposition to accommodare tha Wear could 
not be passed; out then he would takethe next best, Ife would 
prefer vitabutg to the Mast, as that ety was one of our grear 

estern manufacturing towns, and he, for ane, would rather 
have an armory there than none at all Tt was quite impossi- 
ple to fix upon a site that would please every Western mem. 
ber. He had tried for years to have a hospital located, where 
che thought it should be, ar Cairo, atthe mouthof the Ohio; hut 
every member had the claims of hisown district. to provide 
for, and the resnit was, that Congress not being able to agreeas 
to the location, it was confided to the President, as was pro- 

osed to be done ja this case. Mr. R. said that be woulil rather 
aave a new survey, but ifthat proposition conld not be adopted, 
he would. vote for the amendment as it came from the Senate, 
‘Asto the materials, water power, etc. no State in the Union 
couldsurpass Hlinois. In the north of the State, the water 
power was sufficient to move ail the machinery in the Union 
that was used in the manufacture of anns; and stone coal was 
ja abundance on the margin of the rivers, so that beats could 
be freighted with it by throwing it in from the banks in‘o the 
boat. Inthe district he represented, there was an abundance 


„of coal and iron ore united with good water power; and it atso 


bordered on the Mississippi, which was always navigable. The 
first district in Ilinois, therefore, was as good, and perhaps a 
little better, than any other place in. the Union tor a Western 


armory. 

‘Mr. CAVE JOHNSON said, there ought to be no difficulty 
mong. the friends ofthe measure at this time. The piace to 
beselected fora Western armory ought not to be a subject of 
@iscugsion upan this appropriation. If it was made so, there 
“was danger of losing any appropriation whatever. The House 
hadthe same difficulties to encounter when an appropriation 
was asked for hospitais onthe Western waters, Almost every 
place of any importance on our great Western rivers was 
urged as a suitable | H an after session, for some 
years, every appropr e of the difienl- 
ty arising from the proper selection of the these esta- 
blishments. Finally, however, the Hea reed pon an ap- 
propriation, and directed the Pre 1 to select the plac 
suited to answer the purposes of the Goverament, and to repert 
is was done, and the report 
such a duty, there was but 
tha confirmation of what 

Hould now be adopt- 


made, by gentlemen (f 
little difficulty experienced h 
was done. Tle thought stag 


e KYL 


re 
ed; and by opion, the 2 Western armory 

be more bkely ios pexomph e the 

that many of them so imac 

keeping as to its loca us 


m some engineer ¢ 


perience Jet us know the p 
price to the cost af er 
and he apprehended we then, as ju th 


the Haspitals, have but He 


Tation.: Theamendmentof the gen > 
in substance, the ane proposed by himself, v 
originally before the House, bat under the ope 
viousgvestion, could not be acted an. He hoped, therefore, the 
House would recede from their disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate, with the view of adopting the amendment 
now proposed. 

Mr, J. said, he did not believe the sum of seventy-five thou- 


as 


` sand dollars proposed by the Senate, 
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necssary at this time to 
accomplish alt the purposes desired. Some five or ten thou- 
sand dollars, he thought, wow d answer all necessary purposes, 
especially if tiere was nothing to be done at this time beyond 
the selection of a site and a report to this House. 
s Mr.J. said that; though he did not think this this the pro- 
per time to urge the selection of any particular place for the 
establishment of the armory, but as other gentlemen bad 
thought diff-rently, and urged the claims of particular sites, his 
constituents would expect that he should say something in be- 
half of the narrows of Harpeth, in which they feit some 
interest, and which had been examined and reported on 
many years ago. In his opinion, no place could be beiter 
adapted for such an_establishment—it combined ail the 
advantages that could be desired—it was situated near 
the mouth of the Ilarpeth river, and but a few miles dis- 
tant from the Cumberland, which wasnavigahie for steamboats 
to that point the greater portion of the year, and gave every 
facility for the transportation of arms, to the upper and lower 
Mississippi, and to any point on the Ohio, aa] then various tri- 
butary streams. The water power was equal, if not superior 
to any other country. The winding of the river around the 
mountain, left a natrow neck of land, through which a tunnel 
had been cut, giving the proprietor the control, if necessary, of 
all the water of the river, 

“The surrounding country abounded in iron ore of the best 
quality, which he understood had heen tested in the Fastern 
cities. The iron was considered of a very superior quality, 
and pecutiarly adapted to the manufacture of fire arms. An 
inexhaustible supply of wood surrounded it. Any quantity of 
coal could be supplied with little expense by the river from 
above. Provision of all kinds, and labor, as cheap asin any 
portion of the Union, could be easily obtained to any extent ae- 
sired. The climate delightful, and that section of the country 
proverbial for health, He thought he might, with propriety, 
apply to it th ‘ong language of its owner, who described it as 
“the best position in the universe” for such an establishment, 
He did not intend now to contrast its advantages with those of 


other places; but, as Pittsburg was spoken of as the place cer- + 


tain to be selected if thisappropriation passed, in consequence 
ofthe favorable report heretofore made by Colonel McCrea in 
its behalf, he must be permitted to say, that he came to a very 
different conclusion. He considered Pittsburg, from its position, 
less suited for such an establishment than any of the other 
places mentioned, 

Tn his opinion, upon a fair and fullexamination of the difer- 
ent places pointed out, the President would come to the same 
conclusion. Pittsburg was near the head of the naviga‘ion of 
the Ohio, where, for some months in the year, its navigation 
was liable to obstruction from ice. and at another seasen of the 
year,asmuch difficulty was experienced from the want of 
water, Onthese accounts, the transporiation of arme, when 
made, to the various sections of the West and Southwest, 
where they would be most likely wanted, miglit be greatly de- 
layed, to the injury ofthe public service. 

J. was of opinion that that position combining the most 
Ws, nearest the mouth of ihe Ohio, shouid be the one 


declined examining more minntely this subject at this 

ii the earnest wish that the friends ofan ar- 
mory on the V un waters would support the amendment of 
the gan'leman from Virginia—that a new examination might be 
had, the place selected, the price ascertained, and he hoped the 
work would be soon commenced. 

Mr. TRIPLEPT said he did not intend that Eastern gentle- 
men should force them of the West to take what they did not 
want, or deprive them of that to which they were justly onti- 
ued. And, sir, said he, if we of the West go ina body, we can 
easily get what we want. Hhe wn letstood th: gentleman from 
Massachusetts correctly, he said that this measure should be 
forced on Western gentleman against their will. 

Mr. CUSHING. Not this particular proposition, buta West- 
ern armory. 

Me. TRIPLETT, I don’t like force to be applied to the 
Western country, even for its good. The gentleman from 
Pitsburg takes the West under his peculiar guardianship, and 
the gentleman from Massachusetts says that ihe West ought to 
have an armory, and Congress should force her tw take it, 
whether she wants it ornot. Now, all he had to say was, don’t 
appropriate your money under the pretence of its being Jor the 
West, and use itfor yourselves. We don’t acknowledge Pitts- 
burg, sait be tobe in the West. H there was to be a Western 
armory, let it te in the West and not in one of the Atlantic 


re J 
time, and expr 


States. Pittsburg was a ga'lant city, and a good Whiz city, but 
he hegged gentlemen, if ney located iheir armory there, not to 


call it a Western armory. 

Mr. KING of Georgia was in favor of recons‘dering the ac- 
tion of the House upon the amendments adhered to by the Be- 
nate; and when that was done, he should vote for the amend- 
ment of the gent'eman from Virgiria, [Mr. Srumens ? because 
it proposed to reduce the appropriation to $5,000. He thought 
that sum abundandy sufficient; indeed, he cowld hardly bring 
hinchimselfto go so far as ta vote 85.000 He had rather vote 


water CMIS 
those wer 


r ere anda coal bank the 
rborbhood conidiell th i 


aina 
s at the ut 
mast, 1 gecail th ary. 

But whe chicthy de: ia the Norikern 
and Eesiern ies we had three already. at 
Springfield, meat Troy, anda thi pere Ferry. Virgi- 
ma was proudof this last, and so was all the South; but it was 


on their extreme northern verge, and throu 
ef the wile South and great W 


hout the whole 
cat there was no such establish- 
ment to be found—not hecause there were ne fit and advanta- 
geous si there were sites in abundance; the only embarrass 
ment lay in the selection, ` 

Now what he had to prenose in this matter was, that gentle: 
men of the West and of the South should join together, and 
agree to establish two additional armorics—one in the West, and 
one in the South, He wanted Southern gentlemen to agree 
among themselves, and point out some suitable spot in the 
range of Georgia aad Alabama, as one suitable point. Mr. K. 
would suggest the falls of the Chattahoochieriver. There was 


plenty of water power, plenty of iron, plenty of wood and coal, 
and there was an easy and direct access to the Guif by water, to 
Charleston by the railroad, and to Tennessee by the great roads 
‘opening across the country. Nospot in the South united more 
facilities of extensive communication. He would designate the 
town of Columbus, in Georgia} but if Southern gentlemen did 
not agree with him as to this point, let them compare views 
and fix upon sume other site. _In the mean while he would 
suggest to the gentleman from Virginia so to modify his amend- 
ment as to fix the point for a Southern armory at the head- 
waters of the navigation of the Chatwhoochie. | It was his opi- 
nion that the ‘theatre of the next war woùld in all probability 
be the Gulf of Mexico; in which case a Southern armory would 
be of primary importance to the country, and its prompt đe- 
fence against invasion. Je trusted the House would show a 
becoming spiritof liberality towards the South, and grant her 
that share to which she was justly entitled inthe distribution 
of the benefits of Government. He hoped the Senate’s amend- 
ment would be stricken out, and the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Virginia modified as he had suggested. 

Aftersome remarks from Mr. PROFFIT, . 

Mr. POPE said the object proposed wag in its character 
strictly national—it was a provision for the national defence, 
He concurred in the belief that. when we should get to war 
again, the seat of the contest would be on the waters of the 
Gulf, and the Southern frontier would, of course, be peculiar- 
ly exposed. Butour great Indian frontier was not to be for- 
gotten, nor should the Canada line be left unprotected. The 
object in locating an armory was to place itso that the arms 
might, with the. greatest ease, be transported to the points 
where they were needed; and if the object was gencral, and not 
local, then he did not see how there could be any doubt that the 
@tablishment should be placed on the waters of the Mississippi, 
ata point below the danger of obstructions from ice, , To place 
it high up the Ohio, a stream locked up by frost in winter and 
dried up by the heats of summer, would be a strange proceed- 
ing indeed. To talk of placing an armory for the Southern and 
Western frontier at such a spot as Pittsbarg, seemed to him lit: 
tleless than absurd. Ife wanted the field of inquiry left per- 
fectly open and unrestricted. As tothe sum, Mr. P went for 
the largest amount proposed. Ie liked the proposition of the 
gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. THompson,] and if that did not 
prevail, then he should go for the amendment of the gentleman 
from Virginia, {Mr Sommers.} He wanted information to be 
cofiected from all parts of the Union, and not from this or that 
particular State alone. Tet the location be central, so that whe- 
ther we were attacked by the British at the South or at the 
North, or by the Indians on our Western border, the arms might 
be readily furnished in either direction, 

ù Aiter Somo remarks from Messrs. HENRY and SAR- 
ANT : s 

Mr. STEENROD consideréd the fact of the necessity ad- 
mitted on all hands, and without debating that point, he was 
prepared co vote for the Senate’s amondment-ehiedy because it 
contained the actual appropriation of the money. He was not 
for running the risk of any smendment here, test the appropria- 
tion should be postponed and ultimately fail, as had happened 
when the examination was ordered before. The armory was 
needed, the Senate had made an appropriation for it, and had 
entrusted the selection of the site to the President, Mr. 8. was 
willing to trust the President. Le was ‘admonished by the 
history of past legislation of the danger of postponement. If 
gentlemen proceeded as they were now doing, the friends of the 
measure would be justly chargeable with defeating it. Mr, $. 
had the same predilection for his own district which other gene 
tlemen had manifested, but he wouid not urge its claims to de- 
f atthe bill. The money was now appropriated by the Senate; 
let the House concur, and then the thing was fixed; otherwise, 
it might be lost never to be recovered. Ifno armory was needed, 
then no amendment was necessary. Asto its being certain that 
if the matter were left to the President he would fix it at Pitts- 
burg, that was wholly a gratuitous assertion; there was nothing 
to warrantit. Mr. 8. was willing to trust the claims of his 
own district with the President; Jet other gentlemen consent to 
do the same, and let the question be settled and ended. 

_Mr. ANDREWS of Kentucky moved the previous ques- 
tion . 

And there was a second. 

And the main question was ordered to be taken. 

_ Mr. SUMMERS asked the yeas and nays on the main ques- 
tion, 

And on the question whether the yeas and nays should be ta- 
ken, no quorum voted. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Kentucky moved that the House ad- 
journ; which mot'on was rejected. 

Mr. ANDREWS then moved to lay the motion to recede on 
the table. : 

The SPEAKER said that motion, if it prevailed, would cav- 
ry the bill on the table also, : 

And the question being put, it was decided in the negative. 

So the motion to lay on the table was rejected. 

And the question recurring on the motion of Mr. FILL. 
MORE that the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate— 

The yeas and nays, were ordered; and, being taken, re- 
sulted as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Allen, Sherlock, J. Andrews, Ar- 
neld, Atherton, Baker, Banks, Barton, Beeson, Bidlack, 
Black, Borden, Bowne, Boyd, Briggs, Brockway, Aaron V., 


Brown, CharlesBrown, Wm. O. Butler, Calhoun, William B. 
Campbell, Thomas J. Campbeh, Caruthers, John ©. Clark, 
Staley N. Clarke, Cowen, Cranston, Cross, Cushing, William 
C, Dawson, John B. Dawson, Dean, Doan, Eastman. John C. 
Edwards, Everett, Ferris, Filmore. Fornance, A. Lawrence 
Foster, Gerry, Patrick G. Goode, Groen, Greig, Habersham, 
Harris, J. Hastings, Henry, Holmes, Io; kina, ouston, How- 
ard, Hudson, Ingersoll, W, W, Irwin, Jack, Jamis, Cave Jobn- 
son, Isaac D. Jones, J. P. K ly. Andrew Kennedy, King, 
Lane, Lawrence. Linn, Litefield, “Abraham MrcClellan RO- 
bert McClellan, Mallory. Marchond, Alfred M all Samson 
Mason, Mathiot, Mathews, Mattocks, Maynard, Medill, Moore 
Morrow, Newhard, Osberne, Parmenter, Payne, Pearce, Pen: 
dieton, Plumer, Pope, Pope, Benjamin Rendal, Randolph, 
Reynolds, Ridgway, Rodney, Russell, Saltonstall, Sanford, 
Simonton, Slade, Smith, Sprigg, Steenrod, Stokely, Stratton, 
3 T. Stuart, Summers, Richard W Thompson, Tillinghast, 
Toland, Triplett, frumbull, Turney, Wallace, Ward, West 
brook, Thomas W. Williens, Winthrop, Wise, Wood, Augus- 
tus Young, and John Young—120. se 

GENAYS—Messre. L. W. Andrews, Arrington, Bronson, Wil- 
ham Buter, Patrick C. Caldwell, Chapman, Clinton, Ccles, 


Cravens, Garrett Davis, Deberry, Egbert, J G. Floyd, Charles 
A. Floyd, Gamble, Goggin, William O. Goode, Graham, Hall, 
Hays, Houck, Hubard, Lewis, McKay,-J. Thompson Ma- 
son, Morgan, Owsley, Pawidge, Poweli, Ramsey, Alexander 
Randall, Rayner, Recher, Rigas, Rogers, Sergeant, Shaw, 
Shepperd, Snyder, Stanty, A. H. H. Stuart, Sumter, Taiiferro, 
, John B. Thompson, Underwood, Warren, Washington, Joseph 

L. White, and Lewis Williams—44. 

So the House receded from its disagreement to the amend. 
ment of the Senate. 

And the question recurring on conccurring in the amend- 
ment of the Senate, (which amendment was now open to 
amendment)— 

Mr. SUMMERS moved to amend the amendment of the 
Sonate by striking out all after the word “selecting,’? and 
iusert: ii 

“A suitable site on the Western waters for the establishment 
of a National Armory, a sum, not exceeding $5 0U0, and the 
President of the Usited States is hereby authorized to cause 
such selection to be made, and to communicate all the proceed- 
ings. which may be had herein to’ the Congress of the United 
States, to be subject to its approval.” 

_In submitting this motion, Mr. S. said it had been his inten- 
tion to offer a few remarks, but so much time had already been 
consumad in discussion, that he was unwilling farther to pro 
wact it. He would therefore, waive his right. ` 

Mr, YORKE moved the previous question, but withdrew the 
motion, ; 

Mr. KING moved to amend the amendment of Mr. Bum- 
MERS, so as to provide for the selection of one site in the 
Western States and one site ia the Southern States, 

Which motion was rejected. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Indiana then offered the amendment 
indicated by him ina former part of the day, but withdrew it. 

And the question recurring on the amendment of Mr. Sum- 
MERS— 

Mr. WISE moved the previous question. 

And there was a second. 

And the main question (being on the amendment of Mr, Sua- 
MERS) was-ordered to be taken. 

Mr. W..W. IRWIN asked the yeas and nays en the main 
gueation, which were ordered; and, being taken, were as fol- 

ows: 

YE\S—Messrs, Adams, Allen, L. W. Andrews, Arnold, 
Arring.on, Baker, Banks, Barton, Blair, Boardman, Borden, 
Boyd, Briggs, Brockway, Aaron V. Brown, William Butler, 
William O. Butler, Patrick C, Caldwell, William B. Camp- 
bell, Thomas J, Campbell, Caruthers, John ©. Clark, S N, 
Clarke, Clinton, Coles, Cowen, Cranston, Cravens, Garret 
Davis, William C Dawson, Deberry, JohnEdwards, Everett, 
Fillmore, C. A. Floyd, Gamble, Goggin, Patrick G. Goode, 
Wn. O. ‘Goode, Graham. Green, Greig, Habersham, Hall, 
Halsted, Harris, W. S. Hastings, Hays, Hopkins, Houston, 
Howard, Hubard, Hudson, Ingersoll, Cave Johnson, I. D. Jones, 
Joon P. Kennedy, King, Lang, Linn, Abraham McClellan, Me- 
Kay, Alfred Marshall, "P. F. Marshall, Samson Mason, John 
T. Mason, Mathiot, Maxwell, Maynard Moore, Morgan, Alor- 
row, Osborne, Owsley, Parmenter, Partridge, Payne, Pearce, 
Pendleton. Pope, Powell, Ramsey, Benjamin Randall, Alex. 
Randall, Randolph, Rayner, Reynolds, Ridgway, Rodney, Rus- 
sell, Saltonstall, Saunders, Sergeant, Shaw, Sbepperd, Slade, 
Smith, Stanly, Stokely, Stratton, A. H. H. Stuart, John Tr. 
Stuart, Summers, Taliaferro, J. B. Thompson, Richard W. 
Thompson, Tillinghast, Triplett, Trumbull, Underwood, Wal- 
lace. arren, Washington, Watterson, E D White, Joseph 
L. White, T. W. Williams, L. Wiliams, Winthrop, Yorke, 
Augustus Young, and John Young—120 

NAYS-—Messts, Atherton, Beeson, Black, Bronson, Charles 
Brown, Chapman, Cross,J. B, Dawson, Dean, Doan, Dastman, 
‘John C, Elwards, A. L. Foster, Gerry, J. Tastings, Henry, 
Houck, dames Irvin, Wm. W., Irwin, Jack, James, Keim, 
Lawrence. Lewis, Mallory, Marchand, Mattocks, Miller, New- 
hard, Profit, Rencher, Riggs, Rogers, Simonton, Sprigg, 
Steenrod, Sumter, Toland, Turney, Ward, Westbrook, and 
Wood 42. 

So theamendment of Mr. Summers was agreed to. 

And the amendment of the Senate, as thus amended by the 
House, concurred in. 

SURVEYS FOR MILITARY DEFENCES, 

The question then came upon the motion Mr. MORGAN to 
reconsider the vote of yesterdy by which the House had refusd 
to recede fromits disagreement to the amendment ofthe $ 
nate appropriating (he sum of “hirty thousand dotlars for sur- 
veys in reference to the military defences of the fronuer, iniand 
and Atlantic.” 

After an explanation from Mr. PILLMORE— 

Mr. McKAY asked the yeas and nays on the motion to re- 
consider, which were ordered; and, being taken, were—yeas 
8), nays&6. 

So the vote was not reconsidere}, 

And, on motion of Mr. FILLMORE, a committee of confer- 
ence was ordered 1o be appointed on the part of this House to 
meetsuch committee as might be appointed by the Senate, to 
confer oa the said disagreement. 

BUSINESS: OF {THE HOUSE. 

Mr. FILLMORE rose, and said that the Honse presented at 
_ ths moment a spectacte which had never been presented be- 
fore. They had disposed of the business before them, and they 
were now simply waiting the actiou of the other Ifouse prior 
to adjournment. If-- 

Mv. F. was interrupted by loud cries to ori 
Mr. S. MASON. [havea resolution cali 
Mr. PROFFIT wished to offer a re-olutien. 

Mr. FILLMORE was going to move that hereafter the 
daily hour of the meeting of this House be 12 o’eleck, umil 
otherwise ordered, 

Me. ANDREWS of Kentucky moved that the House ad. 
oum. 

: Mr. STANLY moved to amend the motion by adding “until 
Thursday.” 

Much canfusion followed. 

Mr. WISE asked the yeas and nays on the motion that the 
House do now adjourn. 

Mr. A*DREWS. [ was about to withdraw the motion, 
butsince the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wiss] has called 
the yeas and nays, I will not do so. I will let him know that 
he cannot terrify me by calling the yeas and nays. 

The House refused tò order the yeas and nays. 
And then, attwenty minutes past 2o’clock, 
"The House adjourned until 10 o'clock to-morrow morning. 


r 
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IN SENATE. 
Wroxrcpay, Septemb r 1, 1841. 
Mr. BUCHANAN presented the memorial of 


B Se 
AS 


the memorial of “the Artis and Amateurs 
sociation of Poiladelphia,” waking a similar re- 


quest. ae ` 
|! Mr. B. said he was happy tobe able to inform 
| these highly respectable socicties thai, uncer tbe 
| Revenue bill, as it now stands, foreign prints and 
| paintings would be subject to a dety of trenty 
| pereent. ad valorem, which was as hich a rate of 
| duty as would be imposed npon auy imported ar- 
| tele afer the 30h June, 1842 ht was trie that 
|| au excep'ion was mate in favor of Hierary or pbi- 
| losophical societies, or sccieties for the encourage- 
| ment of the fingaris, Qe. &e. which might stihl 
| import prints and pictures fres of y 

| exception he felt confident the memorialicis wouid 


| not object. 

| Tne memorials were laid upon the tab'e. 
| Mr. WRIGHT presented the proseedi 
| resolutions of a meeding of citizens of ihe county of 
|, Branswick, ia the Sate of Virginia He said the 
proceedings related principally to a charterof a 
| Bank of the United States, and the preamble to 
| the resolutions contained a strong, Incid, and mas- 
| terly argument against the constitutional power 
of Congress to charter such an institution. He pre- 
sumed the argument had been drawn up by a gen- 
tleman weil known here, General Dromgcole, 
late of the House of Representatives fiora the State 
| of Virginia, as he noticed that that distinguished 
genileman was the chairman of the commiitee 
which reporied the proceedings to the meeting. 
Uaser ordinary circumstances, it would be his duty 
to ask for the reading of these proceedings, and the 
Senate would be richly compensated for the cor- 
sureption of time, in the imstractive characer of 
| the matter presented, but under the strong anxiety, 
so deeply felt on ail sides of the house, to bring this 
extraordinary session to a clo-e, he could not ask 
the reading, as it would occupy at least the morn- 
ing kour. He would, therefore, rely upon the in- 
| duigence of the members cf this most respectable 
meeting of Democrats, and contest himself with 
| asking that the preceedings be printed fur the use 
of the Senate, and he would respectfully orre upon 
every member, when the prisicd copy shruld 
reach his table, to Jay it by and read it with care, 
when more leisure than they row have saall cna 

le them to sive their minds ts the subject. 

‘The resolutions are not confined to ihe Banh, 
hut extend to all the impertant eubjeets whieh 
have occupied the attention cf Congress Curing i 
present sesin. They are full, end’ in some Ye- 
speets seers; bat as the expressions of freemen, 
u: on subjects cf high national importance, they 
did no‘ ear to tim to contain any thing which 
readered their preseniasion trapreper. 

Mr. W. then moved (he printing, which was 
ordered, and the proceedings laid upon tha table. 

Tae proceedings were as follows: 

THE POLITICAL PROCEEDINGS OF A PORTION OF 
| “TE PEOPLE OF BRUNSWICK COUNTY, IN THE 
| COMMONWSALTH OF VIRGINIA, AUGUST 23, 1841, 
| A portion of the citizens of Branss 


2s and 


ts 


ck county, 
| in the State of Virg nia, assembled in Lawrence- 
; ville on the 23d Augast 1841, in pursuance of p:e- 
|l vious pubke notice. They were, u motions 
severally made, organized inio a mecting by the 
appos ntis of Captain 1 Jones, chairman, 


greg 
the mee 
try, and exposed the persici.us tendency of the 
principles and mi bs 
aad concluded wih a motio 
cfa committee to report suiiabie mater f 
: tion:f the meeting. 

| &8Which motion having been adopted, the chair 
| anpointed the following gentlemen to compose 
said committee to wit. General George C. Drom- 
| goode, Dr. Henry Lewis, Robert D. Turnbull, esq. 
Captain Sames J. Harrison, Joseph A. Reddick, 
i 

| 


or the ac- 


eq. Captain Thomas Gibbon, Col. Wnliam Meri- 
ditb, Charies Puarnball, esq. Col, John ©. Jones, 


Nicholas S, Edmonds, esq. Col. H:ram-H. Biek; 
John M. Lundy, esq. Joba W. Harrison, esq. and 
Dr. Georgs Mason, gb ee 
‘fhe committee having retired some time,: for 
consulation, returned, and) Mr. Dromgoole 
| stated to the Chau that be’ was i structed to report 
a preaccbie and resolutions, intended, if adopted on. 
consideration, to constitute ihe political proceedings. 
of the mee!ing. mote 
The preamble and resolution were then distinct-. ~ 
ly read to the meting by Mr. Dromgoole, and | 
then formally submited to them by the Chair... 
No objeciioa being made to any: portion, and no 
amendment subjected, on motion of Mr. Gibbon, 
the vote was taken by the Chair on the entire ree 
port of the committee. ; ae 
Phe preamble and resolutions, here following, 
_ Were unanimoasly adepted: 


! Jn every quarter of the Union are seen nume- 


rous indications of uneasiness and anxious solici<. 
tude eoncernings the existing pélitical ecndition of 
our country. That portion of the citizens of Brang- 
wick county, in the Commonwealth of Virginia, 
here assembled, in comraon with their fellow eiti- 
zens throughout tis entire Union of States, view 


with deep and unaffected concern the develop- 
ment, during this extraordinary session of Oon- 
gress, of the interided policy and measures of the 
present dominant party. Fn the opinion of those 
here present, there did not exist, at the time of the. 
Prociamatien, any public exigency, nor has there 
occurred, since the adjournment of the last Con- 
gress, any sudden and pressing emergency to justi» 
fy the Executive in the exercise of the power of 
convening both Houses of Congress so leng in ad- 
vance of the usual and regular period of their ses~ 
gion. a 
The agitation of the public mind-—the pepular _ 
excliement consequent upon the measure—the in- 
convenience, if not mischief, cf hurrying the peo- 
ple of some of the Siates inio elections of members 
before the customary and periodical times—the 
total deprivation of some of the States of represen- 
tation at this momentous erisis—the very large ads . 
ditional expenditure incurred to defray the expen- : 
ses of this supernumerary session---all these, and 
other attendant evils, can find no adequate defence 
or even plausible apolegy in the policy and sys- 
tems atempted to be riveted upon the country. 
The seiis of measures proposed, and intended to 
constiiuie the system of policy of the party in 
power, so far from com,ensaiing for the évi's be- 
fore recited, by Ue equat illusion of bereficial 
effects, are ca'eniaied, in the humble jacgment of 
this mecting, to priveri, if not to desicoy the Cons 
stitation of the United States—to change essentially 
the original terms and purposes of the compact of 
Union, and ecns quently to impair is sirength, . 
and to we that veneration for it, in the bos. 
coms of onr citizens, inseparable from its faithful 
observar Some ol ibe measures, and particu- 
eblishment of a National Bank, would, 
tate opinion of this meeting, involve 
q palpable usur n of power. The 
specifically @ a, if adopted and 
earriedin'o operaiion acco ding to the views and 
dvcuines of is advocates, would exbibit the into- 
lerable absurdity of rendering the present Congress 
paramount to cach succes:ive Congress, although 
justly claiming and rightfully possessing, under (he 
onstituiion fairly interpreted, identically the same 
» For one Congress, under tke pretext of 
leg g for the general welfare, or under any 
pretext whatever, to instiute a measure which 
| rot be vepealed or modified by a succeeding 
is substantially to deprive, in advance, 
in offices of a portion cf those 
en the Constitution, witheut stint of ex 
, devolves on them, and on each Consress 
suocessively—is, virinally, to fores‘all their jadg- 
ments and manacle their powers of deliberation — 
is to interpose an obstacle to prevent the fatbful 
refircion of the constituent will. by the representa- 
tive body—is indeed and in wuih to forse politi- 
cal chains which fetier and restrain the people in 
their undoubted right of having their wishes fully 


and effectively expressed by their chosen delegates, 
and matured into authoritative enactments, Strong 
language is weed; but the occasion demands ite A 
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tanneries 


violation of the Constitution; that venerated instra- 
ment designed for the security of our rights and 
Hiberty—in alarming attempt to egercise power 
_ for which there is no lawful warrant—these cane 
not be too indignantly rebuked, or too harshly de- 
nounced by those who are yet free and understand 
their rights, and who are firmly determined to pre- 
set've their freedom by a resolute defence of those 
rights. ` 
` A brief reference to some of the favorite purposes 
and designs of the dominant party will show that their 
character and tendency are not misundersteod—and 
that they furnish ample justification to this meet- 
ing, and to other meetings of oar fellow-citizens, 
10. pronounce on them’ the solemn sentence of 
condemnation, and forthe formal adoption of re- 
Solutions to cc-operate ardently and perseveringly 
with all of similar mind, to resist and defeat them. 

It may be premised that, during the late political 
contes', our opponents, as a party, did not avow 
and publish any general, settled principles upon 
which they would administer the Government, 
should they succeed to office. It is well known 
that portions cf the party, in different sections of 
the country, held and defended opinions diametri- 
cally contrary to each other—sometimes they con- 
cealed their opinions—sometimes they exposed 
them but in part, and not always ina fair and 
candid: manner—sometimes they pursued the pian 
of making general, vague, but bitter attacks upon 
the ‘then Administration. Sometimes they em- 
ployed themselves in uttering ihe most virulent 
personal abuse of some its prominent supporters. 
At all times, however, all portions of the party pre- 
mised reform and retrenchmen!, more rigid econe- 
my in the disbursement of ihe public money, more 
‘strict accountability ia public officers, more jealous 
yegard for the nation’s rights and honor, and a 
general: improvementin the administration of the 
Goverment.’ With various and contradietery 
opinions held by different members of the party in 
different places and under different circu msianees, 
with vague and indefinite promises of reform, with 
a formal determination not to avow and publish any 
fixed principles or agreed policy which received 
the general concurrence—it was Impossible to 
cause the election to tarn upon a fair contest of 
principle, it was impracticable to make up and de- 
cide, by the result of the election, any distinct i= 
sues, 

But now the promises of the past are to be tested 
by the performances of ihe present time. The aspi- 
rants for place and power then, are to be contrasted 
with: themselves now, in the full fruition of their 
hopes. They have succeeded, and are in ofice. 
They are now to be justly bela responsible for the 
wise, frugal, and constitutional exercise of their 
authority, Their polisy is developed—their prin- 
ciples are discosd. Upon these we take issue bi- 
fore the tribunal of the people. 

And first, in reference to their most cherished 
measure, the establishment of a National Bank, or 
Bank of the United States. It would be idle and 
puerile to inquire whether calling such an institu- 
tion “Fiscal Bank,” cr “F.scz} Agent,” or “Pis 
cality,” or any other preferabie name, Can at all af- 
fect the constitutional power of Congress to autho- 
rize such a corporation, If its functions are de- 
signed, as they are avowedly, to be co-extensive 
with the power and duty of Congress to collect, 
keep, and disburse revenue, it wauld be equally 


“useless, it seems to us, (but that it has been other- 


wise deemed by men in office, and having conse- 
quently perhaps seme influenee,) to discuss whether 
the Iccation of the principal ofice or Mother- 
Bank in the District of Columbia or Territory of 
Jowa—whethes indeed the location in District, 
Territory, or State, does, in the least degree, vary 
the question of constitutional power. If the insti- 
tution is made, in the act of its creation by charter, 
the financial agent of the Government in relation 
to all the revenue collected, kept, and disbursed in 
all the States and Territories, itis to all intents aad 
purposes a United States Bank; and the question of 
the power of Congress to incorporate it stiil stands 
directly before us, in our path, staring us fully in 
the face, and cannot be set aside or honestly evad- 
ed by the mere loration af the principal office in a 
State, a District, or a Territory—in fort, magazine, 


| ie 


arsenal, dock-yard, or-othsr needful building of 
the United States, © : 
If Congress can rightfully. establish such an in- 


stitution for the purposes professed, it mast of course 


have the poweref so locating and organizing it 
as to render itefficient. To this end, branches or of- 
fices at different points, with a general head, or 
pareni authority to direct and segure harmonious 
action of tke parts, are indispensable. If Con- 
gress can authorize such an institution at all, the 
branching or division of its agency in different di- 
rections is a necessary incident. I. would appear, 
then, superfluous to argue whether the assent or 
dissent of a State to the establs iment of a branch, 


changes, in any particuiar, the constitutional ques- 


tion, There are cases, it is true, in which the con- 
sent Gf a State is stipulated expressly in the Con- 
stitution; but that consent does not confer authority 


~~it is a consent to exercise an authority already. 


granted, and in existence, in the particular place 
selecied. Suppose the Constitut.on had not con- 
ferred on Congress the authority to purchase the 
site of a fort with the consent of a State, and with 
exclusive jurisdiction over the same. It would not 

e maintained that the consent of a State autho- 
rized Congress to purchase a place, build a fort, 
and exercise exclusive jurisdiction over it. So, on 
the other hand, ifthe Constitution empowered Con- 
gress to purchase a place, build a fort, and exercise 
exclusive jurisdiction, omitting the condition of 
precuring the consent of the State, it would not be 
pretended that the exerc se of the power must await 
such consent, Congress has power to raise an 
army, and to supportit. In pursuance thereof, re- 
cruiting posts may be established, soldiers may be 
stationed in any State, and marched through any 
State. "Fo the exercise of this power, the consent 
of a Siate is not necessary, and ths dissent of a 
State would not prevent it. In the supposed case 
of a fort, should the State refuse its consent to the 
purchase of the selected site, it would not annul or 
destroy the power, because that is given by the 
Constitution, and must remain; the refusal only 
frustrates, for the time being, the exercise ef it in 
a particular place. And furthermore, if the con- 
sent of a State will authorize the branch, it will just 
as much anthorize the principal. The institution 
is precisely the same in charaster, in privilege, in 
business, and in daty tothe Governmen. The 
conclusion is, that if ihe power to ereate a Nation. 
al Bank ts at all derivable from the Constitu‘ioa, 
Congress may exercise it within the limits of a 
Save without iis consent, eiheria the location of 
principal o¢ brane’. : 

This meeting has commented more pointedly on 
the atierapt to overcame the grave constitu:ional 
scruples et the apponeus of a Baak, by locating it 
principally on some spot ovir wrieh Congress has 
exclus:v : jar io, ia over ihat so disingenuous 
an artifice migbtstand exprsed in the face of day— 
an artifice ea ing from a weak and silly head, 
aad an insult to the 1oteliigence of those whose on- 
jections it was designed to obviate. And the mest- 
ing has also the more particularly considered the 
subject of authorizing branches of a United Stats 
Bank with or without the assent of the States, be« 
cause the notion seems to have been entertained 
by one of the Senators from this Siate that Con 


gress might incorporate the subscribers to a “Fise sl | 


Bank” of ihe United States, to be located in the 
Distric: of Golumbia, and having power to set up 
branches, or agence es, or offices, or some pari of 
ils Operaiing machinery, in the differeat Staies, 
with their separate assent, first had and obtai 
expressly, and not preswnptively. And the meeting, 
on. this occasion, desired to express, in unequivocal 
terms, its unqualified opposition to ihe assumption 
thet ihe assent of a single Giate can make an act 
constitutional, within its own limits, which other- 
wise would not be so—an assumption which de- 
stroys the uniformity, the equality, the beawiful 
cousistency of the exercise of Congressional power, 
by rendering an act unconstitutional ia one State, 
and condemning the same act, or one precisely simi- 
lar, at the same time, as-unconstitational in another 
Siate. 

Although it has been a vexed question since the 
adoption of the Federal Consniution—alhouzh 
much has been ably written and argued on both 


sides-—although itissurrounded with Congressional, 
Judicial, Executive, and popular decisions—yet thig 
meeting will consider for itself whether the Con- 
stitution has conferred on Congress the power to 
| incorporate a United States Bank; and whether the 
iacorporation of such a Bank is, ia true meaning 
and good faith, the making of a law, which is 
both necessary and proper for carrying into execu- 
tion any of the enumerated powers given to Con. 
gress, or any power vested by the Constitution in 
the Government of the United States, or-in any 
officer or Department therrof. The act lately 
| passed by Congress, to incorporate the subscribers 
to the Fiseal Bank of the United States, stripped 


il of all disguise, presented the naked questions 


above stated, Itis true that that act hes been 
frustrated by the timely and commendable inter- 
vention of the Executive veto, and that the majori- 
ty necessary to give it force notwithstanding, can- 
| not be obtained. Yet knowing that the cominant 
party regard this is their most imporiant and fa- 
vorite measure, that they are persevering in their 
purpeses, skilful and not over-serupulous in their 
efforts—y confession, compromising in their prioci- 
ples—-the apprehension cannot be altogether dis- 
missed that there will be renewed attempts to ac- 
complish their designs. What secret spring. may 
be applied to the motives and actions of .men— 
what magical influence may be spread over the . 
mind by the cunning and dexterous use, or by the 
studious and designing omission of particular 
words and phrases—by the ariful employ nent and 
application of the terms assent and dissent—by 
trivial alterations in the details of tke plan—by 
slight modifications of functions—-by unessen:ial 
or pretended restrictions—by immaterial changes 
in the character of buciness, and in the mode of 
transaction, we cannot foreknow, or foresee, and 
| we will not undertake to foretel. Whilst, there- 
fore, we warmly approve the conduct of the Exe- 
cutive, and heartily applaud his wise and patriotic 
prevention of the late impending danger—whilst 
we pledge ourselves firmly and sincerely to sustain 
and defend him in this act of fidelity to the Consti- 
tution—nevertheless, apprehensive that the occas 
sion of alarm has not entirely passed away, we 
still feel it our duty, in the present peculiar state 
of party polities, to unite our voices with those of 
| our Democratic brethren every where in condem. 
nation of the late act, and in open declaration of 
opision that avy Bank of the United Sintes, by 


i, Whatever mame it may be called, wherever it may 
| be located, to whatever points rs ramifeations 


may extend, however cunningly devised may be 
jt he details of the charter, however artfully miter. 
woven with the tr.de and business and exchanges 
| of the States, and with the finances cf ibe Gevern- 
ment, may be iis required duties anu it: exclusive. 


| ly granted privileges, wiil be a palpable viulauon 


of the Constitution, 


| We affirm upon historical evidence, and epon 


the unimpeachable tes:mony of our oim J-fferson 
and Madison, that the framers of the Constuwion 
not oaly did notintend to confer upon Congress 
the power in dispute, but positively and expressly 
reused co todo, The existence of any such pow- 
er “is condemned by the silence of the Constitu- 
tion,” for no elause or provision of taat resaecied 
insirument can bə designated which expres: 
fers it. . Vain willbe tae search for us exi 
among the enumerated powers—it cannot there be 
discovered. The creation of a corporation, it is 
believed, is the exercise of original, primary, and 
distinc: power, and cannot, with accuracy, bs con- 
sidered as the necessary an? proper incident of 
anocher power—cannot be received as: 
the implied, or intended, eon 

the enumerated powers, 


p 


In the eighth section of the first article of the 
Constitution, ali the legislative powers granted to 
Congress are enumerated, and the enumera:jon 
concludes with a clause declaring that Congress 
may make all laws which shall be nesessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers. Here the mode, the necessary and pro- 
per mode, in which Congress shall carry into exe- 


cution their gran'ed powers, is so Plaialy and dis- 
tinctly writien, that one would Suppose that “he 
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who runs might read, and that a fool could not err 
therein.” 

The mode of carrying into execution the enu- 
merated powers, is, by makisg laws necessary and 
proper laws, Now whatis the general idea of 
making laws? What 1s the usual and common 
Sense acceptation of the term? Does it nct mean 
ordinary legislation——the passage of acts, by the 
Legislature, of usual character aud atirivutes, 
which acts may, of course, be repealed or modified 
by the same, or by a succeeding Logisiature, pos- 
sessing equally competent powers over the subject 
matter. Does the ereation of a corporation, with 
exclusive privileges, come within the scope and 
definition of ordinary legislation? Is the expres- 
sion employed, “making laws”—-znd one of gene- 
ral use, understood to convey the power to call 
Into existence a body politic, with manifold branch- 
es, for a long or a short time, for a definite or an 
indefinite series of years, with the immunity of ex- 
emption from common liability, with other saints 
to repeal. Is not such a creation an act of sove- 
reignty? Is Congress in the faithfal discharze of 
its constitutional duty, when, instead of making a 
necessary and proper law to carry into execution 
Specified powers, it undertakes to create an irre- 
sponsible body, and to entrust that body with the 
execution of those powers? Instead of holding the 
powers entrusted to them, for the good of the Sates 
aud people, and keeping the subject-matter of their 
exercise constantly within reach of legislative conr- 
trol, and under the constituent authority, they, in 
fact, abandon them, or rather execuic a convey- 
and alienation to a body politic and corporate. 

It isa matter cf curious and interesting re- 
search to inquire, to what varies clauses of the 
Constitution the Bank party have, at different 
umes, attempted to hitch th power of creating 
this corporation. 

At one time itis incident to the power of col- 
lecting revenues at another, to the power of regu- 
lating commerce; at another, to the power of bor- 
rowing money; at another, to the power of coining 
money and regulating the value thereof; at another, 
iv is boidly declared to be the constituting ofa 
Treasury of the United States, in which ail the 
public moneys are to be placed and kept, and 
from which no money can be drawn, “bat in con- 
sequence of appropriations made by law.” In- 
deed it may be regarded as nearly incidental to 
one power as to ancther, Congress might as well 
incorporate a company to transport the mail of 
the United S:ates, as to transport ihe money of the 
United States: might as weil incorporate a com- 
pany to provide magazines and arsenals for the 
safe keeping of the ammunition and arms of the 
United States, as to incorporate a company to 
provide vaulis for the safe keeping of the revenues: 
might as.well incorporate a company to distribate 
arms and ammunition to the officers and soldiers 
of the Army of the Usited States, as a company 
to disburse the money to the creditors of the Uniied 
States. 

Bat Congress are bound, say the Bank men, to 
farnish a good circulating medium forthe whole 
Union—e sound national currency; aad, therefore, 
may incorporaie a Bank of issue. Itis, in the 
first piace, flatly denied that Congress is enjoined 
by the Constitution to farnish any such cireulat- 
iag medium, any such paper currency ‘The pre- 
mises from which the conclasion is drawn, are not 
granted; they are in dispute, and the cons.ira'icnal 
provision must be cited, which requires or awiho- 
rizes Congress to supply such currency. Let those, 
who claim this power, perform the whole circait 
ofthe Constitution, and they will bave made a 
fruitless journey in search of it. Congres? has 
power to coin money, and to reguiate the value 
thereof, ard of foreign coin. No ingenuity can 
torture thisasthority ef coining money into autho- 
rity to issue promissory notes for circulation That 
power of coining money and tegulatiag the value 
thereof, is in daily and beautifol execution. The 
handsome American eoins, the appearance of 
which is so pleasing to the eye, and the posses. 
sion of which is, generally, so gratifying, having 
intrinsic vaine in ihe material of which they are 
composed, and, as issued from the mint, having a 
value regulated by law, demonstrate the exercise 


of the power. No sophistry can confound ihis opera- 
tion with that of issuing the promissory notes of a 
back, composed of materials intrinsically worh- 
less, eaisily destroyed, having in the ratare of 
things no value fixed, and uniform at all times, 
and in ali places, constantly liable to Suctuation 
and depreciation. i 

No law of Congress could make it a lezal tender 
inthe payment of private or public debis; no law 
of Congress can ensure, at all times, the redemp- 
vion of such paper in gold and silver; no law of 
Congress can secure to it, invariab'y, a value 
equal to goid and silver. And even were ital- 
ways equivalent te gold and silver, the fact of 
such equivalency could not jasiiiy Congress in 
authorizing the issue. When we demand the con- 
stituional currency—coined money, with a regu- 
lated value—we are not: satisfied, nor is the Con- 
stitution satisfied with the issue of bank notes, al- 
though thay may be redeemable or convertible, 
and may eontiaue equivalent to gold and silver. 

ff, however, ihe premi-es be granted—if it be 
admitted that Congress is bound to supply a cirer- 
lating medium for the benefit of commerce and 
trade, or in fulfilment of, or as auxiliary to, any 
expressly given power, still it would not result, as 
a consequence from this admission, that the incor- 
poration of a banking company with authority to 
isiue and to discount, was either a necessary or a 
preper mode of discharging such obligation. 

Paper issued by authority of Congress, upon the 
credit of the United States, receivable ia payment 
of dues to the Government, and redeemable in 
gold and silver, would acquire more public confi- 
dence and obiain a wider circulation, would pre- 
serve a more equal value in every part of the 
United States, than would the ivsnes of aay corpo- 
ration aggregate which could possibly b2 created. 
Tne Cirect issue of such a medium by the Govern- 
meni, if indeed it were bound to suppiy it, would 
be a more natural, efficient, and intelligible mode 
of performing the duty, than throug! the interven- 
tion of a corporation, holding exclusive privi- 
leges under charter to which it isclaimed to at- 
tach the character of a vested and inviolable sanc- 
tity—operating upon the community with a com- 
plicated machinery, as incomprehensible and inex- 
plicable to the mass as the machinery and 
tus of a steam engine, and, as expe y 
proved, moce liable to explosion, ‘Eo sucp'y the 
country thea with a sonad circulating mediam by 
the Govyerament, a Bank is neither necessary or 
appropriate. But it is wholly denied that Con- 
gress oan nse the eredit of the United States as the 
basis of Government paper for cireulation, or can 
aatioriz3 or permit individuals or c rporatioss to 
avail themselves of it to giv idence and curs 
reney to their promissory notes. Congress can 
borrow money on the credit of the Usited State-— 
bat itis not now recollected that this credit may b2 
used fur any oiher purpose. 

Is bas been maintained that it is thedaty of Con- 
gress to rezulate the currency of tne country; end 
that the incorporation of a INationz! Bank is a ne- 
y and proper mode of accomplishing this 
work; such Bank acting as a great d eficient 
rezulator of the diversified currency cf the States. 

Trost it is the daty cf Congress to rezalite the 
currency of the country, is an assumption wholly 
gratuitous. Tiere is no warrant for sny such doc- 
trine ion the Constitution. There canuaot be dis- 
covered, in. that insirument, the slightest trace of 
the power to interfere, by reg or otherwise, 
with the local currency of the $ It has been 
acontrovert @ point, whether the States cau right- 
fully authorize ų sge cf such eurrency—aind it 
ean hardly be supported that the framers of the 
Constitution, ia aay partof that instrument, intend- 
ed to authoriz: the regulation of that, which 
would he of uncertain existence, aad of questiona- 
ble legality. 

The prohibitions in the Constituiion seem to be 
all that can be discovered, that ean be made even 
remotely to apply to the sabject of the loca! curren- 
ey ci the States. . 

No S:ate shal! “coin money, emit bills of credit, 
make any thing bat gold and silver coin a tender 
in payment of debts.” 

But even were it the duty of Congress to regu- 


late the currency, the conciusion doeg not, follow, 
that the establishment of a National Bank isa ne. 
cessary or proper mode of fulfiling that duty. It 
would still remain a most difficult and arduous taske 
to demonstrate, to make clear to thé comprehension: 
ofthe people, that a United States Bank, with its 
brood of notes, was a necessary. and appropri- 
ate method of regulating the Bank- notes 
of the several States. To convince the people of. : 
the United States, at this time, of the necessity or: 
propriety of a United Siates Banz for any useful 
purpose, would bea hereulean labor. They are” 
already convinced that such an institution ultimate: 
ly, in its progre:s and effects, must prove injurious 
to the morals and business of the country, disturb-.. 
ing the regular course of trade and commerce, and, 
instead of regulating ihe State institutions, acting. . 
hestilely towards them, crippling the:r operations, 
and embarrassieg their busivess. Convince the. 
people of the necessity and utility of such an insti- 
tution!! Every prudent man in the country looks 
upon a United Staies Bank note as a Frenchman. 
does upon an assignat. How can Congress, how:, 
coald a United States Bank, secure the solvency 
and good management of the Siate banks—how |. 
regulate their liabilities and asseis—how restrain” 
their issues—how equalize their currency? If the. 
Siate authoriiy granting the charters, will not im». 
pose proper restrictions, or will not rigidly enforce 
them, it the notes are not redeemed in specie upcn ` 
application, they will depreciate in market value, . 
the banks will be suspected of insolvency, and pub- 
lic confidence will be withdrawn. No United“ 
States Bank could supply the omissions to. impose, - 
or the remissness to enforce, effectual restrictiong;, . 
nor could it avert the necessary consequences. ; 
The history ef the past has demonstrated the utter 
inefficiency of such a Bank to set as a safe and . 
prudent regulator of the State benke, That which 
iswhelly incapable of accomplishing the purpose 
intended, is an unnecessary andimproper agent. 
Again: it has been contended that Congress hes 
the power, and is bound, to regulate the exchanges 
of the country; and that ftom this it follows that a 
Bank may be created, whose business. it shall be to. 
deal in exchanges. This, too, is a gratuitous ‘ase. 
sumption. Itis denied that the duty of Congress 
to regulate exchanges is fairly and necessarily im- 
pied in any of the granted powers; and if it were, | 
we deny that a Bank is the necessary or proper 
mode of regulation. i 
acsange js reqnired by the necessities of trade 
and commerce; and the rate ef it, in the -reguiar - 
course of business, should be bai liule more than 
the proper expense of transporting specie from one, 
point to another. Should the ecurse of business 
and trade be interrupted, and exchanges deranged, . 
such jnterraption and derangement wil generally 
proceed froma causes over which neither the Gos: 
vernmernt ora Bank could exercise aay control; 
and for which the bestand sarest remedy is the. 
natural tendency of commerce, when free, to read- 
just itel’ 
The 


of commerce, such as naturally belong ,. 
toit, inde ent of Government aciior—the ba- 
lances of trade——the ene and facility of trans= | 
poriing specie—will de:ermine the rale of exe 
change. Government interrerence, and Bank in- 
terference, may temporarily disiarb this wholesome , 
condition of ibi bat Congress, wih a Bank of. 
the United S: ; d with the co-opee 
ration of tke Bank of England, would be unable, 
permanen:ly, to regulate and control tte exchanges 
between the different parts of the Unied States, 
and between the differcnt maris of the commercial 
world. Nor Congress bound to farpish the 
means and facilities of exchange, in consequence of. 
having the power to regulate commerce. With, 
equal force of argument it might be urged that the 
power to regulate eemmerce embraced the duty of 
creating and multiplying the articles of trade; and 
that, for this purpose, a corperation may be creaied. 
The crea:ion, production, supply of the materials 
of trade and commerce, are much more necessary to 
their existence and welfare than the mere ex- 
chatiges of balance in trade. 3 
The merchant or trader desires to tansfer his. 
funds from New Orleans to New York—ihat is to 
exchange funds in New Oriezns for funċs ia New 


~ 
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York. The farmer or planter desires to transport 
the products of his farm or plantation to iaarket 
for sale—that is, he desires to exchange property at 
home'for its equivalent value ia his market town. 
It would seem that, in equality of justice, they had 
“the same claim upon the Government for assist- 
ance—that is, no rightful claim at all. Congress 
has no right, aad is under no obligation, to 
furnish the means of transfer to either—to pro- 
vide for either the facilities of exchanging 
value -ię one place for value in another. 
And if Congress was beund to supply the 
means of exchange, oc to make the revenue 
subsidiary to tha: purpose, there does not appear to 
be the slightest necessity for the use of a Bank of 
the United States. It could be more readily effec'- 
ed at once, by authorizing the proper officers of the 
Treasury to buy and sell biils of exchange upon 
different places, as the wants of the Government 
and the state of the finances indicated. In this 
rhode the revenue would be employed more conve- 
niently to tae Government and to the citizen, would 
be more immediately under the supervision of the 
Government; would be managed for purposes of 
exchange by.legal officers strictly accountable and 
punishable. Hence there can be no necessity of 
creating a mammoth Bank, to swallow np all the 
revenues of the United Srates, giving a promise 
which il never can fulfil, of supplying the means, 
and equalizing the exchanges of the country. 

In fine, this meeting are of opinion, from a care- 
ful perusal of the Constitution, that there is not a 
single power granted therein, whieh may not be 
carried inio execution without the agency of a Na- 
tional Corporation. They do not believe any such 
institution necessary or appropriate to the accom- 
plishment of any constituiional purpose—that 1t is 
fairly implied in any enumerated power, or pro- 
perly incident to any. Trey do not believe that 
the power to create it can at all be regarded as an 
incidental or subordinate power, bat that it is an 
original, principal power, and cannot be exercised 
by a limited Legislature, with few and defined 
powers, unless it had been expressly conferred by 
ihe sovereign authority who created the Legita- 
ture, and bestowed on it its powers. And this 
view is strengthened by the fact that in the con- 
vention which framed the Federal Constitution 
veral propositions were made to confer the power 
expressly, which were not a opted, apd which doubt- 
less would not have been made, unless the express 
and explicit grant had been deemed Necessary ty 
the existeuce and exereise of i, and if it had not 
been conceded, that it was not eabraeed in any 
other power as necessarily implied, or properly ia- 
cidental. 

The citizens of Branswiek, bere avs mbled, have 
dwelt with more elabora’e earnestness on the sub 
ject of a National Bank, because they believe it of 
deadly bostdiy to our Repab'ivaa Insututions, 
dangereus to owe Hberties, tending to corropt all 
who areia eny wise connected with it, demoral- 
iziog in iis effects upon the whole country, rine 
ous to trade, by disturbing the ural and regular 
course of business, promotive of wild and calami- 
tous speculation and siockjobbing, polluting the 
stream of legislation, and corrupting the admisis- 
tiation of the Government. : 

We are most sincerely desirous that every cesign 
and every thought of erealing so hateful an institu- 
tion, should he forever repudiated by the Congress 

-and people of the United Sates, upor high and im- 
mutable eopstiutiona! groand. 

Bat should the dominant party—the Bank pasty, 
as they now stand e ed-—unfort imately pre- 
vail in their pmy e solemnly pledge ourselves 
to unite wih our Democratic bre.bren throughout 
the State and the Union in procoring a REPEAL of 
the odious enact-neat, becauseit would bea palpa- 
ble violation of the Constitution; beeause it would 
have been precipitated apon the people at an ex- 
traord:nary session of Congress, without sufficient 
time for public expression cf opinicn, or pablis re- 
sistance to tha measare; because it would bean ate 
tempt of the present Congress so to legislate upon 
the subject of revenue and finance, by means of 
chartered privileges and vested rights, as to deprive 
successive Congresses of the seme power and eqaal 
right with themselves to regulate the colleciion, 


custody, and disbursement of public moneys; be 
cause it would be vain end weless to have a Con- 
gress of limited du:ation and specified powers, il 
their legislation upon any subject is to be regarded 
as sacred ahd irrepe:labl-; because one Congress 
cannot bind iis successor, or so use any granted 
power as to prevent the next Congress from 
using the same power according to iis own jadg- 
meat and discretion; because to yield the doc- 
trine that the next Congress have nit power to mo- 
dify or repeal the fiseal regulations of the p'esent, as 
the present have repealed the e:aciments of ihe last, 
would be to surrensier ihe freedem cf representation, 
and the inestimable right of repealing wicked 
and pernicious acis—weould be to allow usurped 
authority to bind the next generation—weuld 
be to degrade curs:ives into slaves to power, 
and te convert ourselves into traitors to pos- 
terity. ` 

The citizens convened onthisoceasion to consider 
the po'itical affairs of the country, having at some 
length given utterance to their opinions and feelings 
on the proposed establishment o; a Bank as a mat- 
ter of deepest interest and paramount importance, 
will coneiude with the aaontion of resolutions ex- 
pressive of their views upon this and other sub- 
jects, which have occapied their thoughts and their 
deliberations. 

1. Reselved, That Congress has no constitution- 
al power to incorporate a Bank of the United 
States, under any name whatever, for any par- 
poses whatever, or in any locality whatever; 
and this we shail firmly maintain as a fundamental 
artic’e of the Democratie creed. 

2. Resolud, Thata defect of power can cnly be 
supplied by an amendment to the Constitution in 
the mode therein designated; and consequently 
that (he separate assent cr Cissent of States does 
not at all affect the question ef the power of Con- 
gress, under the terms of the Constitution, to ia- 
corporaie a Bank and establish branches of the 
same. 5 

3. Resolved, That the scheme of including the 
Stites in the charter, as joint stockholders with the 
Federal Government, and with individual capital- 
ists, whilst it does not, in the least, relieve the in- 
suiluticn from its unconstitutional character, does 
render the details of its organization more jutri- 
cate and difficult of comprehension by the people; 
Goes improperly compheate ths money concern: 
of the Untied States wich th re several 
States, which should always | 
divtnet, and ceses suspieon of a 
sede ec: ules, by an appeatto sordid interests, 
io partic:pate in a violation of the compzet which 
biads them together, and shenid be ever sera- 
pulousdy observed aad prompuy maintained by 
exch. 

4. Resclved, That the author'ty to create any na 
tional jncerporation is no where giagted ia the 
Consitution; is not imphed in any crermeraied 
po ves, or properly anincident to any; and the crea- 
uon of saca an institution is neither a nece Ssary 
or a proper made of carrying into exeewion any 
legisiative powers granted to Congress, or any 
wher powers vested by the Constitution in the Go- 
vernment of the United States, orin any Depart- 
ment or «fficer thereof. 

5 Resolved, That Congress has no power, di- 
rectly or indirecily, to assume or discharge the 
debts contracted by the several Sates, cr to supply 
them with the meens of payment out of the revenue 
from custcms, the proceeds of the sales of pubiic 
Jands, or cui of any other property or resouress of 
the United States. 

6. Resolved, That Congress cannot rightfally 
distribute, among the States, the proceeds of Use 
sales of the publie lands, whether they may have 
ten acquised by cession or by purchare; but 
ought to preserve them as a fend to be enjoyed, in 
common and not in severalty, by the States; and 
they cannot in any better way subserve the cm- 
mon benefit than by bringing iota the Treasury of 
the United States a portion of revenue to defray 
the expenses cf Government, thereby relieving the 
people from taxation to the extent of the nett pro- 
ceeds of sales. 

T. Resolved, That a wise and fregal administra- 
uon of the Government, and the retention of the 


proceeds of the sales of public lands in the com- 
mon Treasury, would have rendered unnecessary 
a loaa of twelve millions, aod a resort to ine 
creased taxation; but by dissipating the pablie 
lands, one sure source of income; by increasing 
the tariff of duties to the extent of several mi~ 
lions; by anthorizing the inciyient step to a pere 
manent debt, the present party in power must 
stand arraigned for wilful extravagance, for hich 
and burdensome ‘taxation, and for iflicting on 
the country the national curse of a national 
debt. ; 

8. Resolved, That Congress ern only raise revenue 
sufficient to defray the expences of the Government 
constitutiona:ly authorized, and that the imposition 
of burdens, beyond the necessary and economical 
wants of the Government, fur the protection and 
encouragement of any particular class of industry, 
is unjast and unequal, and contrary to the spirit, 
meaning, end intent of the Constitution. , 

Q. Resolved, That the party in power have vio- 
lated their solemn pledges to abstain from proserip- 
tion, have failéd to fulfil their promises of retrench- 
ment and reform, and have increased the public 
expenditures with extravagant and anconstitutional 
appropriations; have filled important appointments 
with unworthy and incompent persons; have not 
enforced more strict accountability in public officers; 
and vave not manifested sufficient sensibility and 
resentment at the insolent demand and menace 
of a foreign minister. ane 

10. Resolved, That the vicws and dcetrines of 
the Secretary. of State, in the case of MeLeod, 
ought to be promptly repudiated, and lously con- 
demned by the united voice of all American patriots; 
and that the decision of the Supreme Court of New 
York, refusing to release, and remanding the pri- 
soner to awaita regular tial for the crimes with 
which he stands indicted, merits the warmest ap- 
proval. : 7 

11. Resolved, That the peace of our citizens, the 
security of their lives and property, the main- 
tenance of the dignity and rightfnl autho- 
rity of our judicial tribuzals, the majesty of the 
law, require that regular trials should be held of 
crimes imputed to foreigners within our borders; 
that national prejudices ought not to prevent their 
speedy acquittal, if innocent; and if convicted of 
deeds of gu lt perpetrated within the limits of a 
Stave daiing the existence of pacific netivnal rela- 
tions, they ought to suffer condign and exemplary 
pusishment; and nedemand ofa foreign miniser, no 
subsequent avowal of the auihoriz-tion of their acta 
by the pob ie authori ' their country, ouzh to 
effect either relea-e or exemptior. 

12 Resolved, That the Secretary of State did 
not respond ta the insolent demand cf the British 
Minister, for the releace of Mole d, accompanied 
with aa avowal that the arson and murder at 
Schiosser was authorized by public authority, and 
With an impudent intimaion of serious coaste 
quences in case of refasal, ia that lofty tone of in- 
suited jastice and patriotism, which the honor of 
his country demanded, and which onght to be em- 
ployed in such an exigency, by a public functiona- 
ry, loving his country more than his life, awed by no 
fear of “serious consequences,” and influenced by 
no improper paruality for the interests and insin- 
tions of Great Britain. 

13. Resolwed, That the instructions given by the 


of 


Secretary of Siate to the Auorney General cf the 
United 8 ates, are unsound in doctrine, deficient in 


permmicious 


public spirit, unusual io practice, and of 


Siateshould hav: respeetfally requested the legal 
opiaion and advice of the Attorney General re- 
epecting conlroverted principles of law and con- 
flictiag jurisdictions, : 

14 Resolved, That the Attorney General di- 
graded himSelt from the rauk and dignity of a ec- 
ordinate into a subordinate Executive officer; ihat 
he uawisely undertook the mission to New 
York; that sach mission was in deregation of the 
character and daties of his office; that it was an 
attempt to interfere illegally and indelieately with 
State tribunals in the prosecution and trial of Staie 
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prisoners, and isa dangerousexample, which ought | 


to be reproved, and interdicted from being “re- 
corded fora precedent.” 
_ 15. Resolved, That having observed the blunder- 
ing incompetency of some of the Heads of De- 
partment, and the intolerant and proseriptive spirit 
_which has characterized their conduct towards 
some competent and virtuous public officers, the 
reckless partisan spirit which must have prompted 
the appointment of unworthy and incompetent per- 
sons to important stations; having viewed and con- 
sidered the series of measures constituting the 
system of policy to be pursued by the domi- 
nant party, regarding them as leading to extrava- 
gant and wasteful expenditures, in palpable viola- 
tion of the Constitution, destructive of the rights of 
the States,and subversive of the liberties of the people, 
the me nbers of this meeting concur in opinien, that 
the dearest interests of the country require the im- 
mediate organization of formal Opposition; and 
that the slambering Democracy of the land ought 
to be forthwith aroused to a contemplation of the 
dangers which menace them, and ought to be in- 
voked, by an ardent’ appeal to their jeoparded re- 
publican principles, to exchange the feelings of 
cold indifference and mild forbearance, for the spi- 
rit of fierce, manly, but dignified and honorable re- 
sistance. 


16. Resolved, That, to make resistance success- 


ful, timely organization, concerted action, disinter- 
ested co-operation, are essential; and that, in ad- 
vaneoment of this object, this meeting respecifuily 
recommends a general convention to be holden for 
the Siate of Virginia, durirg the next winter or 
spring, at such time and place as shall hereafter be 
fixed by correspondence and agreement. 

17. Resolved, That, in the opinion of this meet- 
ing, such convention ought to effect, and establish 
on a solid basis, the re-union of all S:ate Rights 
Republicans, and al] advocates of a strict construc- 
tion of the Constitution; ought to secure the cordial 
and harmonious co-operation with them of all the 
friends of rigid economy and strict accountability; 
and, in such event, wii) most certainly ensure a 
brilliant triumph of our principles in “this Ancient 
Commonwealth,” and throughout a happily pre- 
served Union. 

18. Resolved, That, in reference to a State con- 
vention, for the diffusion of political information— 
for the speedy and effectual correction of mistakes 
and misrepresentations—for the refutation of the 
false doctrines of arch adversaries—for the better 
propagation of sound Democratic principles, there 
be appointed by the Chair, a general committee of 
correspondence and vigilance, for the county of 
Brunswick, and that the chairman and secretary be 
members of said committee. 

And the foregoing preambie and resolutions hav- 
ing been unanimously adopted, it was, upon mo- 
tion, further , 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting 
be signed by the chairman and Secretary, and that 
one copy be transmitted lo our Representative in 
Congress, WiLiiam O. Goons, Esq. and one copy 
to Sitas Wascar, jr. Esq. a Senator from the State 
of New York, who are hereby respec:fully request- 
ed to present the same to the Houses of Congress 
of which they are respectively members, for their 
iafermation of the opinions and feelings of a por- 
tion of the people of the United States; and that a 
copy be sent to the editors of the Globe, Richmozd 
Enquirer, and American Statesman, who are re- 
quested tə publish the same in, their several news- 
papers. 

And upon motion, it was further ‘ 

Resolved, That, in declining to request either of 
the Senators from this State to become the organ 
of communication, the meeting are net influenced 
by unkind or disrespectful feelings towards those 
gentlemen, or by any supposition that either would 
refuse to present these proceedings; but, under the 
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ci:cumslances of an election to the Senate by a Le- 
gislature politically adverse to this meeting, stand- 
ing, as they do, in political oppasition, they could 


_ not, and ought not, reasonably to be expected to 


sympathize in our cause, or defend our proceedings 
from assaults; therefore, it is decmed an act of de- 
licacy towards them, and of fidelity en our part, to 
our cause, to select, as the organ of communication 
one who, we believe, mainly concurs with us in 
opinions, feelings, and objects—one whem we es- 
teem as a man, and approve as a stalesman, 

Ti having been suggested that the chairman 
should, at his convenience, s*’ect and announce the 
committee required by the 18h resolution, and up- 
on motion, a usanimous vote of thanks having been 
tendered to the Chairman and S.cretary for the 
satisfactory manner in which they had discharged 
their daties—then, upon motion, the meeting ad- 
journed. 

JOHN JONES, Chairman. 

Gerorar Stone, Secretary. 


The bill to provide for the satisfaction of the 
outstanding Choctaw reservations under the 19:h 
article of the treaty of Danciag Raboit Creek, of 
September, 1830, was put on ils passage. 

Mr. HENDERSON moved to recommit the bill 
with certain instructions, which motion gave rise 
to «ome remarks from Mr. SEVIER anil Mr. 
LINN in support of the bill, and against the mo- 
tion to recommi'; which motion was net agreed io. 

The bill was then passed by the foilowing vote: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Benton, Bu- 
chanan, Choate, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, King, 
Linn, MecRoberis, Morehead, Movton, Nicholson, 
Phelps, Pierce, Sevier, Siurgeon, Tavsan, Waite, 
Woodbridge, Woodbary, Wright, sns Young-—23. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bates, Berien, Clay of Ken- 
tucky, Clayton, Evans, Graham, Henderson, Run- 
tington, Mangum, Merrick, Milter, Prentiss, Pres- 
ton, Smith of Indiana, and Southard—15. 

The act establishing duties and drawbacks com- 

ing up as the unfinished business— 
. Mr. BERRIEN, pursuant to notice given yester- 
day, moved that it be laid onthe table, with a view 
to take up the consideration of the biil to establish 
a Fiscal Corporation. 

Mr. RIVES asked the Senator te withdraw, for 
a moment, his motion. 

Mr. BERRIEN complied with the request. 

Mr. RIVES hoped the Senate would go on with- 
the Revenue bil} to-day, and that the other subject 
would be taken up, after the bill before tuem had 
been disposed of. When the honorable 5 nator 
gave notice that he would call up the bili to-day, 
aithough tke Senator did not expressly state it, 
(Mr. R.) thought it was generally understood that 
the notice had been given under the impression 
that by to-day we should have disposed of the s25- 
ject with which we were occupied. It seemed, 
from the progress of business, that there was no 
probability of disposing of the Revenve vill by to- 
day, and he had not tarned his attention to this 
Fiseal Corporation bill. He did not prepared, 
for one, to take it up to-day. honed. therefore, 
that they would go on wiih ti ve bili, and 
eadeavor to dispose of it as speedily as possiole, 
which might be to-day, or te-mor : 8 
and then to tèke up the other. 
the Senator not to insist on his mo 

Mr. CLAY said that he wa 
to submit to any array 2 
might prefer; but it certainly had been the gencral 
understanding at the adjournment yesterday that 
the Bank bili was to be taken upto day. Uncer 


that understanding, Mr. C. had bimself coms te 
tbe Sesate to-day. lithe Revenue bill was to be 


taken up, he should like to refer to some statistical 
tables whick he had not now with him; he would 
not say, however, that he was uoprepsred to pro- 
ceed with that bill, if sech were the pleasure of the 
Senate. In regardto the Bank bill, he would 
merely say that it came to the Senate from the 
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Committee on Finance precisely in -the formin 
which it had been sent from the House: of Repre- 
sentatives; it was a bill to establish a' Bank 6f: Ey: 
change; it was just.the half of ihat' whole, which, : 
as he nndersteod, the Senator from. Virgitita [Mr. 
Rives] had been prepared to advocate; thotigh but 
half «se loaf, 1t still: was‘ better than no: breads and, 
althought it was fora Bank. not exactly’ such’as 
Mr. C. could desiré, he was nevertheless: prepared’ 
to vote for it. It wasnot without reluctance that: 
he had brought up his miad to that points but, hav- 
ing done so, he had now come. to the Senate to: 
give that voe. He should, however, ‘abide: the 
command of the Senate; if they ehose to“proceed 
with the Revenuebill, he was ready. eee 
Mr. ARCHER said that, personally, he wasin- 
different wbich bill was taken up,- but as his col~. 
league had expressed a wish for further’ delay; it 
woud be inconsistent with that courtesy be had 
ever found exercised toward himself to refuse” the 
request. He had made up his mind as to the vote 
he should give on the Bank bill, Pay 
Mr. CLAY. “Which way?” : : 
Mr. ARCHER replied that in some of the con- 
sultations which the Whigs had held among them- 
selves as to this bill, the Senator from Kentucky 
had declared his purpose to bold himself int 
serve as to his vote, and Mr. A.-claimed: for? him~ 
self the same right; and in present ‘circumstances 
his voie might count for something; but, inasmuch 
as the Senator had avowed his determination) Mr. 
A. should do the same. He should votefor-the 
bill, Bat he could not see it consistent with: para 
lamemary courtesy to insist on his colleague being 
called up to give his vote now. As-Mr. A. was 
very desirous that his colleague’s vote should acs 
cord with bis own, (and as he was not. without 
some hepe that such might be the result,) he hoped 
the Senate would grant him the indulgence -of, a 
little further time to consider the subjects: ssn 
Mr. CALHOUN was reluctant to show any 
want of courtesy; but he really was. very desirous 
the Senate should go on with the Bank bill, as-had 
yesterday been proposed. Many gentlemen were 
very desirous to leave the city, being pressed .by 
very urgent private business; yet he must say that 
until this Bank bil should have been either passed 
or defeated, and until the requisite time had: beéh 
afforded the President to act upon it, there was’ not 
the slightest hope of an adjournment. He there- 
fore desired that that which had to be despatched 
first should now be taken up first. Thesubject had 
been long before every gentleman, and he really 
could not think of granung. the indulgence asked 
by the Senator from Virginia. Sagat 


Mr. RIVES said that gentlemen had entirely 
mistaken the whole spirit and purpose of his re- 
marks. He asked no favors. He felt kimself as 
well prepar.d to go on with the Bank Lill as other 
gentlemen, and he had asked that the Revenue bill ` 
should be proceeded with only on the general pri- 
ciple whieh he thought had been agreed™lo at 
the outset, that when once a subject was taken ‘tip, 
it should not bs abandoned or suspended tillit was 
finally disposed of. As to the bill, he had no y ùr- 
pose of nou-sommittal.* In the shape the bill ow 
stood, he could not and should not vote in its fa- 
vor, He was anxious to vote for it, and, if ru dis 
fied, he possibly might doso. ‘Phe Senator fri va 
Caroliaa had spoken of the necessity of a le 
sg the President a good deal of time to mae 
s misd. ne 

Mr. CALHOUN, interposing. No; not at all. 
I meant only to say that the bill should: be dis- 
posed of, one way or the otaer, before we can ad- 
journ; and we must; if necessary, allow the Presis 
deni his ten days, as required in the Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. BERRIEN explained. As far as his per- 
sonal feelings and wishes were concerned, he 
should desire to accommodate the Senator from 
Virginia, [Mr. Rivzs,] but he acted under instruc: 


1. 
up 
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tions from his committee, and, in pursuance with 
those instructions, he now renewed the motion that 
the Senate take up the bill to establish a Fiscal 
Corporation. 

Mr. WOODBURY said the understanding cer- 
tainly had been that the Bank bill shouid be taken 
up, and the Revenue bill laid aside to make room 
for it. He hoped that would be done. 

The question being taken, it was decided in the 


` affirmative, as follows:. 


x 


. YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Barrow, Benton,- Ber- 
rien, Buchanan, Calhoun, Choate, Clay of Alaba- 
ma, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Cuthbert, Dixon, 
Fulton, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, 
Linn, McRoberts, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, 
Mouton, Nicholson, Porter, Sevier, Smith of Con- 
necticut, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Sturgeon, 
Tallmadge, White, Woodbridge, and Wood- 
bury-——-34.. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Bates, Evans, King, 
Merrick, Phelps,Piecce, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, 
Tappan, Walker, Wright, and Young—l4, 

“FISCAL CORPORATION” BILL. 

On motion of Mr. BERRIEN, the bill from the 
House, “to provide for the collection, safekeeping, 
and disbursement of the public revenue, by means 
of a corporation, to be styled the Fiscal Corpora- 
tion of the United States,” was then taken up, as 
in committee of the whole; and, having been read 
through by the Secretary, was open to amendment. 

Mr. BERRIEN, as the chairman of the commit- 
‘tee who reported the bill, took the floor, and spoke 
for upwards of two hours in support of the bill, 
and setting ‘forth the views of the commitiee. He 
described the provisions of the bill, comparing in 
in its material points with the bill which bad before 
passed the Senate. He first examined the consti- 
tutionality, and then the three mcdes in which the 
revenue of the Government could be collected— 
first, by the employ of salaried agents, or the Sub- 
Treasury system; second, by the means of State 
banks, which was the Deposite system; and, third- 
ly, by the employ of a private corporation, which 
was such an agent as was contemplated by this bill, 
The first two, he asserted, had been condemned, and 
the adoption of such a system oniy remained. He 
then went into an examination of the principles of 
the bill, particularly its limitation to exchanges; 
and examining the President's message at the com- 
mencement of the session, the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, his subsequent plan of a 
Bank, intended to avoid constitutional difficulty, 
and the President’s Veto Message; he expressed 
his decided opinion that it would receive the sanc- 
tion of the co-ordinate Department, the aid of 
which was necessary, in order to its becoming a 
law. He conciuded, by asking that the bil! be read 
through in the usual manner, by sections, for the 
purpose of amendment, if any should be offered. 

Mr. KUNG said it was unnecessary to consume 


ihe time in again reading the bill, as it has just 


been read. 

The reading was dispensed with, and no amend- 
ments being offered, the bill was reported to the 
Senate. 

The question was about being taken on ordering 
the bill to a third reading, when 

Mr. CLAY rose. He had only afew words to 
say. The bill before them did not propose the 
establishment of such a Bank, as he thought the 
interest of the county required, the Constitution 
authorized, and the people expected. It was 
short——far short of that; but nevertheless the bil! 
proposed the establishment of a bank which 
would accomplish two of the great objec's, which 
any bank could effect; the one was the regala- 
tioa of the exchanges of the country, and the other, 
the supply of a currency possessing an uniform 
value throvehout the Union, It beinz a bill of 
this description, that would accomplish some good, 
the. question presented itself to his mind, whether 
he. should wiibho!d his vote from it, because it did 
notal the good which was desired. On such a 
question he went for doing as much good as he 
ceuld, in the various spheres of life in which he 
might be placed. He should vote for this bill, 
therefore, because, although it did not all the good 
which might be effected from an institution of this 
kind, it did mucha great deal. 
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Mr.. BENTON said he had an amendment to 
offer which ihe Senate would presently 
see was of great importance. It was, 
to strike out from theninth line of the first section 
the word “States.” It was in that provision as- 
signing seventy thousand shares to individual com- 
panies, corporations, or States. This was a new 
kind of stockholders: a new description of copart- 
ners with stockjobbers ina banking corporation. 
States had no right to be seduced into such compa- 
ny: he would therefore move to have to have them 
struck out: let the word “States” be taken out of 
that line. To comprehend the full force and 
bearing of this amendment it would be necessary 
to keep in view that the sixteenth section of this 
charier designates the Fiscal Corporation, the 
Treasury of the United States. It expressly says 
that— 

“Al public moneys indeposite in said corporation, or stand- 
ing on its books to the credit of the Treasurer, shall be taken 


and deemedto bein the Treasury of the Uniled States, and 
all payments made by the Treasurer shall be in checks drawn 
on said corporation.” 


Yes, sir, ‘his Fise is to be the Treasu- 
ry of the United States; and the Treasury 
of the United States is to be converted 
into a corporation, and not only forced into part- 
nership with individuals, companies and corpora- 
tions, but into joint stock co-partnership with the 
States. The General Government is to appoint 
three directors, and the rest of the partners will 
have the appointment of the other six. The cor- 
porators will be two to one against the General 
Government, and they will of course bave the con- 
trol of the Treasury of this Union in their hands. 
Now he was for sticking to the Constitution not 
only in spirit and meaning, but to the letter; and 
the Constiution gives no authority to individuals, 
companies, corporations, and States, to take the 
public Treasury of the Union out of the hands of 
the General Government. The General Govern- 
ment alone, and acting independently of any such 
control, is required by the Constitution to manag: 
its own fiscal affairs. Here it is proposed to re- 
tain only one-third of the control of this Treasury 
in tue hnds of the General Government—the 
other two-thirds may fall exclusively into the hands 
of the States, and thus the Treasury of the whole 
Union may be at the disposal of such 
States as can contrive to possess themselves 
of the two-thirds of the stock they are author:zed 
to take. If itis the object to let those States have 
the fands of the Treasury to apply to their cwn 
use, the scheme is well contrived to attain that end. 
He, however, was determined not to let that plan 
be carried without letting the people know who 
were its supporters; he should, therefore, demand 
the yeas and nays on his amendment. 

Mr. BERRIEN explained that tbe objection 
raised against the sixteenth section was merely 
technical. The words did not convert the Bank 
into ibe United Stares Treasury; they merely pro- 
vided for 2 conformity with Jaws regulating the 
lodgment and withdrawal of Treasury funds. 

Tae question was then taken on the amendment, 
which was rejected, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs, Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Clay 
of Alabama, King, Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, 
Nicholson, Pierce, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, 
Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Woodbury, Wright, 
and Young—I18. 

WAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Ber- 
rien, Caoate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayion, Dixon, 
Evens, Graham, Henderson, Hinatingion, Ker, 
Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, 
ier, Prentiss, Peson, Rives, Simmons, Smith of 
diana, Southard, Tallmadge, White, and Wood- 
bridge—-28. 

Mir. BENTON then moved to strike out from 
the same line, in the same section, the word “cor- 
porations ” Improving on the hint that this Fis 
cality was to be the Treasury of the United States, 
tue little pet banks would, no doubt, club together 
to buy up the two thirds of tre stock, which woald 
give them the contol of the Treasury funds. The 
jate United Siates Bank had means yet to keep a 
cohort of lawyers, agents, cashiers, and directors, 
who would not lose sight of the hint, and who were 
panting to plunge their hands inio Uncle Sam’s 


|| pocket, There was nothing to prevent the corpo- 


rators of the lats United Siates Bank becoming the 
sole owners of these two-thirds of the stock in the 
new Fiscality. It-would be a race between them 
and the States, which should grab all.. 

The sixteenth fundamental rule of the eleventh 
section is the point where we are to find the con- 
stitutionality of this Fiseality. The little . pet 
banks of every State may be employed as agents. 
This isa tempting bait for every insolvent institu- 
tion in want of Treasury fands to strain every 
nerve and resort to every possible scheme for pos- 
sessing themselves of the control of the funds of 
the United States. This object was to defeat such 
machinations. On this amendment he would de- 
mand the yeas and nays. ; 

The question was then taken on the amend- 
ment, and decided in the negative, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Fuiton, King, Linn, Mce- 
Roberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, Rives, Se- 
vier, Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, 
Walker, Woodbury, Wright, and Young—21. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Ber- 
rien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, 
Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Kerr, 
Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Por- 
ter, Pren:iss, Preston, Simmons, Smith of Indi- 
ana, Tallmadge, White and Woodbridge—26. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky here asked and obtain- 
ed leave to present a petition from citizens of Erie, 
Pennsylvania, in behalf of the establishment of a 
United States Bank. He said it was right that the 
voice of the petitioners should be heard. He would 
merely asx the petition to be laid on the table. 

Mr. RIVES rose, and stated that the chairman 
of the Select Committee, (Mr. Berrren,] in his ex- 
pose of the present bill, had referred to the amend- 
ment to the former bill, which he [Mr. Rives] had 
proposed, with a view of showing that this bill 
conformed to that proposition. This was a great 
mistake. The essential point in his proposition 
was evaded in the provision relied upon by the 
chairman of the committee. His (Mr. Rivxs’s) 
proposition was precise and definite as to the ex- 
clusion of discounts in every shape and form; 
whereas this bill authorizes, ia effect, the discount- 
ing to any extent of bills of exehange; for there was 
essentially no difference between discounting a 
promissory note, not due for a given time, and ad- 
vancing money on a bill drawn by one person on 
another, and not payable till a distant day, deduct- 
ing the interest onthe money advanced, for the 
lime the bill has to ran to maturity. This is in 
substance discounting, just as much as if the ope- 
yation was on promissory notes. The meaning of 
his proposition, and he felt convinced no other 
meaning could be given to the expressions in the 
Presidenv’s veto message, was to limit the Bank to 
“dealing in exchanges;” that is, purchasing or sell- 
ing cash drafts, payab'e on demand, aad drawn in 
one place, but payable in another: thus facilitating 
and equalizing as nearly as possible the exchanges 
of the country. This was the understanding in, 
all foreign countries of the term “dealing in ex- 

hanges,” and did not include dealing in bills of 
exchange payable at a distant day. Another essen- 
tial difference between his (Mr. Rives’s) proposi- 
tion, and the principle of this bill was, tbat this bill 
assumes a right of establishing agencies in the se- 
veral States, provided they limit their banking ope- 
ration to dealing in foreign bills of exchange, or bills 
of exchange drawn in one State or Territory and 
payable in another; whereas his proposition re- 
quired the assent of the States to the establishment 
of egencies within their borders. Unless these two 
features of the present bill were changed, and made 
to conform to his proposition, he could not vote 
for it. 

Mr. BERRIEN denied that there was any diffe- 
rence in prineiple between the provisions of this 
bill, and the prsposition of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Rives,] offered as an amendment to the 
iate Bank Dill; and maintained that the present 
biil was strictiy in conformity with the require- 
ments of the President's message. He made vari- 
ovs quotations in support of these assertions, 

Mr. RIVES replied, pointing out the precise dif- 
ference between the principle involved in both bis 


i aye . 
proposition aad the veto message of the Presi 
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dent, and the bili now under consideration. In Í 
support of this exposition, he referred to his 
speeches on the late Bank bil! and those on the veto 
message. His opinions being thus on record, he 
would leave them to speak for themselves. 

Mr. BENTON fully concurred with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia, {Mr. Rivus,] that cashing bilis 
of exchange was just as much a discounting ope- 
raiion as discounting promissory notes; it was, in 
fact, infinitely worse. It was the greatest 
absurdity in the world, to suppose that 
the flimsy humbug of calling the discounting 
of bilis of exchange—gamblers’ kites, and race- 
horse bills of exchange—a “dealing in exchanges’ 
in exchanges” within the Meaning of the terms 
used in the President’s veto message. As it the 
President could be bamboozled by such a shallow 
humbug. Only look at the operation under this 
bill. A needy adventurer goes to one of these 
agencies, and offers his promissory note with secu- 
ritlesin the old fashioned way, but is told it can- 
not be discounted-—the law is against it. The law, 
however, -may be evaded if he put his note into 
another shade, making one of his sureties the 
drawer, and making the other, who lives beyond 
the State line, his drawee, in favor of himself, as 
endorser; and in that shape the kite will be cashed, 
deducting the interest and a perfcentage besides in 
the shape of exchange. Here is diseount added to 
usury; and is not that worse than discounting pro- 
missory notes? Why, sir, in Kentucky, a man 
need but take a skiff and cross the river to obtain 
anacceptor of another State for his kite, and then 
return and get it discounted under the pretence of 
Selling this bank agency a “bill of exchange.” 

Mr. Bewron here went into lengthened historical 
details of foreign exchanges, and showed that inall 
parts of the world, both bills or notes for the pay- 
ment of money at a future day, when cashed be- 
fore maturity, were called discounts. 

Having shown all this, he (Mr. Benton) said 
he would now go on with his amendments. After 


the word “corporations,” in the ninth line of the 
first section, he would move to insert the words: 
“The corporators in said corporation being citizens 
of the United States.” He had no notion of put- 
ting the Treasury of the United States into the 
hands of foreigners; let those who had, show their ` 
hands: he would require the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BERRIEN considered the amendment un- 
necessary. There was already a. provision that 
none but citizens of the United States should take 
the original stock. The only effect of the amend- 
ment would be to lessen the value of the stock. 

Mr. BENTON replied, showing the fallacy of 
the security on which the Senator from Georgia re- 
lied. 

The question was then taken on the amendment, 
which was decided in the negative, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Clay 
of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, Linn, McRo- 
berts, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, Sevier, Stur- 
geon, Tappan, Walker, Woodbury, Wright, and 
Young—9, 

NAYS.—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Ber- 
rien, Clay of Kentucky, Clayten, Dixon; Evans, 
Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, Man- 
gum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, 
Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Simmons, Smith of In- 
diana, Tallmadge, White, and Woodbridge—26. 

Mr. BENTON had another amendment to offer. 
It was in the eleventh fondamental rule of the 
eleventh section of this Fiscality charter, wherein 
liberty is given to transfer stock. That rule 
was: 

“The stock of the said corporation shall he assignable and 


transferable, according to such rules as shall be instituted in 
that behalf by the bye-lawg and ordinances of the same.” 


He (Mr. Bewron) was not for leaving it in the 
power of these corporators, by the bye-laws, to au- 
thorize the transfer of this stock to foreigners, and 
thereby giving them the control of the Treasury of 
this Union. He moved to insert after the word 
“transferable,” the words “to citizens of the United 
States, and none others.” 

Mr. BERRIEN hoped the amendment would 
not prevail. The original subscribers would be 
citizens of the United States. To debar them from 
transferring their stock, would be te lessen the 


value of the stock, which they rendered valuable 
by becoming the purchasers of it. 

Mr. BENTON observed that it was a strange 
argument that the paltry difference of value in the 
private shares of this Corporation should outweigh 
the danger of confiding the United States Treasury 
to the hands of foreigners! 

The question was then taken on the amendment, 
and decided in the negative—yeas 20, nays 27, 

Mr. WALKER moved an amendment, requir- 
ing that the bills in which the Bank should deal 
should be drawn at short dates, and on goods al- 
ready actually shipped. 

It was negatived by yeas and nays, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, King, Linn, 
McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, Rives, 
Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, 
Walker, Woodbury, Wright and Young—21. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Ber- 
rien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, 
Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, 
Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Por- 
ter, Prentiss, Preston, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, 
Southard, Tallmadge, White, and Woodbridge 
27. 

Mr. ALLEN moved an amendment to make the 
directors, in case of suspension, personally liable 
for the debts of the Bank. 

This was negatived as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Clay 
of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, Lina, Mc- 
Roberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, Sevier, Smith 
of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, 
Woodbury, Wright, and Young—20. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Berien, 
Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, 
Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, Mangum, 
Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Pren- 
tiss, Preston, Rives, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, 
Sorbet, Tallmadge, White, and Woodbridge 
28. 

Mr. PRESTON 
moved to adjourn. 

Mr. SEVIER demanded the yeas, and the mo- 
tion was negatived—yeas 16, nays 32. 

Mr. BENTON offered another amendment, to 
strike out 10 and insert 50 per cent, as’ the pro- 
portion of the stock to be paid down by other sub- 
scribers than the Government. 

It was voted down as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs, Allen, Benton, Buchanan, 
Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Falton, 
Kiog, Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, 
Pierce, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, 
Tappan, Walker, Woodbury, Wright, and 
Young—21. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Ber- 
rien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, 
Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Kerr, 
Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, 
Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Simmons, Smith 
of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, While, and 
‘Woodbridge—28. 

The question being now on ordering the bill to 
its third reading— 

Mr. ARCHER expressed a desire to address the 
Senate, and moved an adjournment. 

Which motion prevailing, yeas 28, nays 18— 
The Senate, a litle before sundown, adjourned, 


(it now being about 5 o'clock) 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wepwespay, September 1, 1841, 
The journal of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
Mr. STUART of [nosis introduced to the 


House his colleague, the Hon. Zapor CASEY, meme 
ber eicct from that State, who was qualified and 
took his seat. : 

Mr. ADAMS asked the House at this time 
to take up and act upon the following resolu- 
tions: ; 

1, Resolved, That the investment in the stocks of the several 
States of this Union of funds held by the Government of the 
United States in trust, is. to the amount of the sums so invesied, 
and of the interest thereon, an assumption by the United States 
of the debts of the said several States, 1n the eVont of their failure 
punctually to pay the same. 

2. Resolved, That the purchase, by authority of any Execu- 
tive Department of the Government of the United States, of the 
bonds of any of the Btates of this Union, at their nominal value, 


or witha premiam thereon, and the stibsequent sale of the same 
bonds at a discount, is an unwarrantable and wasteful dilani Jav 
tion ofthe public funds. EONA i 


3. Resolved, That it is the duty of the Executive Govara- 


ment of the United States to require’ of the Government of each 
andevery State of this Union, in whose stocks investments of 
the public moneys held in trust bý the Government -of the Uni- 
ted States have heen made, punctual payment,i n specia or its 
equivalent, of the interest stipulated in the said ‘stocks, andre- 
payment of the principals as soon as poseible, by the terme, of 
the contracts upon which such “stocks: have woverally been 
Issued, ` 


4. Resolved, That the further investment of any public finds- 
of the United States in stocks of the several Statesough tforth- 
with to be prohibited by. law; and that the Comm. ttee of 
Ways and Means be instrucied to report a bill for that 
purpose. f 


Mr. UNDERWOOD said that the’ first reso- 
lution of the series asserted’a principle which he 
was not willing to sanction, 2 

After some conversation, the House took up, 
and, without debate, adopied ‘the following reso- 
lution: 


Resolved, That the further investment of any public funds 
of the United States in stocks of the several States ought forth- 
with to be prohibited by law; and that the Committe of’ Ways 
and Means be instructed to report a bill fur that purpose... `> 


The other three resolutions lie over. 

Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee on En- 
rolled bills, reported that the committee had ex- 
amined, and found correct, the act appropriating 
the proceeds of the sales of the public lands, and to 
grant pre-emption rights. : . 

Also, the act making an appropriation for the 
funeral expenses of William Henry Harrison, 
deceased, late President of the United States. i 

Which said bills severally received the signature 
of the Speaker. : £ 

A message was received: from «the Senate, - 
through A Dickens, esq. Secretary, informing the 
House that the Senate had passed the bill making 
appropriations for the Post Office Department, 
with an ameadment, and asking the concurrence 
of the House therein, ; 

Mr. WOOD of New York, asked leave to offer 
the following resolution: : 

Resolved, That the Secretary ofthe Treasury be requested 
to inform this House, at as early a day as practicabl whether 
the late transfer of the public moneys from the Merchants’ 
Bank of New York to the Bank of Commerce of ‘New York, 
was caused by want of cenfidence in the stability and sound: 
ness of the former institution; and whether the one million of 
the twelve million loan, said to have been taken by the Bank 
of Commerce, was negotiated in consequence of any agree: 
ment, verbal or in writing, implied or direct, that the said 


Bank should become’ the Government depository at New 
York. i S 

Objection being made, the resolution was no 
received. 

THE CASE OF McLEOD. 

The House resumed the consideration of the 
following resolution, heretofore offered by Mr. J. 
G. Froyp. of New York: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be re 
quested to inform this House. if not meompatible with the 
public interest, whether any officer of the Army or the Attor- 
ney General of the United States has, since the 4th of March 
last, been directed to visit the State of New York for any pur- 
pose connected with the imprisonment or trial of Alexander 
McLecd; and, ifso, te communicate to this House copies of 
the instructions to, and report of, such officer; and whether, by 
any Executive measures or correspondence, the British Go» 
vernment has heen given to understand that Mr. McLeod will 
be released or surrendered. 


Mr. BUTLER of Kentucky said that the exe 
traordinary course of the remarks of some gentle- 
men who had pr ceded him in the discussion of 
this subject, had created in hima desire to say 
something in reply tothem; and although that de- 
sire had in a great measure passed away with the 
feeling that occasioned if, he would avail himself 
of the present most unexpecied opportunity to 
makea brief reply. Though he differed with the 
Secretary of State, in all that he has written and 
saidin relation to the burning of the Caroline-~and 
bis purpose in rising was to express some of his 
views in relation to tnat matter—yet he had another 
object in view, and that was to reply to some of the 
wanton and bitter attacks that have been make on 
the Democratic party and President Van Buren, by 
those gentlemen who have defended Mr. Webster’s 
conduct, under the circumstances which form the 
cecasion of the present discussion. We have been 
charged, said he, with stimulating this nation into 
a war for base and unworthy purposes. The 
gentlemen who made these charges of a criminal 
nature, against a whole party, would be the last 
persons fo insinuate them againstany individual 
memberof that party. He looked upon that man 
who would attempt to stimulate the nation into.a 


a 
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v ih the. same. comterapt that he leok: d 
upon. he man who would skulk from the 
defence of his country when it was in danger. 
The Democratic party, however, knew too well on 
whose: shoulders the defence of the couniry would 
fali; shöuld ‘a War’ ensue. 

“tHe undeistood the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Honzy toisay that President Van Baren was 
justly ‘chargeable with the burning of the Caroline, 
andali: the misfortunes which arose out of i. He 
understood bim specifically to charge that the Pre- 
sident, for his own base. political purpose, and 


with the view of obtaining the vote of New York 
for his own friends, had forborne to issue his pro- 
clamation of neutrality until it was too late to pre- 
vent mischief, and that if he had issued it, it 
would have prevented those occurrences which led 
to the burning of the Caroline. Now, sir, let me 
tell the gentleman that he is paying his own no- 
ble Ste avery Shabby compliment, when he tells 
WS iat her fiyr éan be won by such unworthy 

‘means, Let me. aiso tell him that precisely a dif- 
ferent charge was 
Guring the same time by members on this floor, 
for ‘execating the laws with too much rigere He 
would ask, however, if Mr, Van Buren was at 
this period: so hard pushed? He wouid ask if his 
friends, in six months a’ter his election by a trium- 
phant majority, found it necessary to resort to such 
expédients to sustain him? Why, who was he 
afraid of? Of General Harrison? He had bea- 
ten him: two to. one. Of Mr. Clay? His own 
friends, despairing of electing him, were willing to 
postpone his claims in favor of another candidate, 
The Whig party?) The incongruous elements of 
which that party was composed when it triumphed 
at the Jate election, was still in its origiasl chaos. 
-The Northern Abolitionist and the Sou:hera slave- 
holder had not yet been drilled to pull in the same 
hammers together: and the shreds and patches of 
which the present Whig party was composed had 
not'been collected together. Mr. B. said he would 
point thw gentieman ty what Mr. Van Buren did 
do, He would point him- to his orders to the Dis- 
triet Attorney to prosecuie with the utmost rigors 
of the Jaw any infractions of the neutrality of the 
country. He would point the gentleman to an au- 
thority which he, and those which took the British 
side of the question, would not gainsay. It was 
that of Lord Palmerston himself, whose statement 
of the affair relieved Mr. Van Buren from any im- 
putations, All that the genfléman bad said was 
the fevered dreams of his own imagination, and he 
-wauild leave him to settle the matter with his con- 
stituents. He weuld now turn to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Cosmina] He com- 
plained that the gentleman from Pennsyivania, 
[Mr Inaersoun,] not content with meeting Mr. 
Webster ina fair and manly argument on national 
law, had made an ungenerous attack on his pa- 
triotism. Now be hada rightto expect that the 
gentleman from Massachusett: would have avoid- 
ed the fault that he imputed to another. 

‘He expected from the gentleman a discussion on 

national law; but how much was he astonished the 
next day, on reading his speech in the Intelli- 
gencer, and finding hun making a most virulent at- 
tack on the conduct and reputation of Mr. Van 
Buren. The gentleman referred to the letter of 
instructions of Mr. Van Buren to cur Minister at 
the Court of St. James, and compared it with the in- 
structions of Mr. Webster to the Attorney Gere- 
al; speaking of the latter as breathing the states- 
man and patriot throughout, while he characte- 
rizes the former as infamovs. Mr. B., said he 
would notrepeat the harsh and offensive terms in 
which the gentieman had spoken of Mr. Van Ba- 
yen’s leiter; he would read what the gentleman 
said from his priuted speech, in order that th- 
Eouse might see the length to which his investives 
were cared. 


{Here Mr. B. teal extracts from Mr. Cusmiva's i 


speech.] 

Tne gentemas spoke of comparivg rie two let 
fers iegeher.. Bat did he think of co-uparing the 
thing we complain of with the thing kh: complains 
of? No: that would. be next fo macness. ' Tre 
gentlemaa shrinks from that compari cn, and goes 


an 1G compare Not the thicg we eompiaia of with | 


i3 


ade against Mr. Van Buren, 


the letter of Mr. Van Buren, but the beautiful 
composition of Mr. Webster, written forty days 
after complying with the British Minister’s insult- 
ing demands, and intended to cover over the in- 
structions to Mr. Crittenden; after which he echa- 
tacterizes Mr. Van Buren’s letter as a monument 
of ignominy. Now Mr, B. said he would make 
the same reply that a dignified farmer of Kentucky 
did to a lawyer. The lawyer prosecuted the 


farmer for a slander, and in the course of the trial 


took oceasion to heap on him all the abuse and in- 
vective of which the bilingsgate vocabulary is 
capable.” Yet the jury, without leaving their box, 
pronounced a verdict of acquittal. The verdict 
of an honest and intelligent jury, said the 
farmer, is a sufficient answer to all your abuse. 
Just so it was with Mr. Van Buren. His letter 
had made a great noise in the country; had been 
extensively circulated and read, and had been as- 
sailed with the utmost virnlence by the opposite 
party. Yet the bizhest jury oa earth, the Ameri- 
can people, had pronounced the acquittal of Mr. 
Van Buren by electing him to the Chief Maris- 
treey. The gentleman complained that the pa- 
iriotism of Mr. Webster not only had been as- 
sailed, but thatthe gentleman from Pennsylvania 
had had the temerity to attack that most beautiful 
of letters which the patriotic Secretary wrote to 
Mr. Fox. Wow he (Mr. B.) would admit that it 
was a beautiful piece of composition, and he 
knew of but one that would compare with 
jt, and that was the proclamation of General Hull, 
jast before surrendering the Northwestern ar- 
my to the British, Both letters had become 
maters of publie history, and would be 
be placed alongside of Mr. Webster's speech and 
vote against the proposition to make a contingent 
appropriation 'o pretect the country from French 
invasion, aud in alluding to which subsequently, 
the venerable member from Massachusetts said 
that the genileman’s nextstep would have been to 
have joined the enemy. 

Mc. B. then went on to discuss the question in- 
volved in the resolution, and commenced by re- 
fering to the argument of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Bannan] yesterday, whose whole 


argument scemed to him to be an attempt 
to set aside the decision of the Supreme 
Court of his own State. The gentleman’s 


argument remiuded him of a storyhe kad heard 
of a drunken Irishman, who went to fight a tilt- 
hammer, and wh» kept flourishing bis arms for an 
hour, without being able to get alick atit. So it 
was with the gentleman. He made numerous 
blows at this tilt-hammer, without being able to hit 
itonee. The gentleman and those who argue on 
the British side of the question, say that the burr- 
ins of the Caroline was an actof war, and being 
so, all the persons concerned in it were notan- 
sxerable to our criminal laws; and that if we 
punish Mel.eod for murdering this man, whom he 
speaks of asa “poor devil,” we will exonerate the 
British Government from any responsibility for the 


act. The wholeerror of the gentleman and his friends | 


consisted in this: they took no distinction between 
the diferent kinds of war. 
nate between public war, which could alone be au- 


thorized by the sovereign and private war, which | 


was the act of individuals or inferior officers. Mr. 
B. then went iato an argument on the points of 


national Jaw involved in the question, replying to | 


the argements of ihe gentlemen on the opposite 


side wav had precede! him, and commenting with 


much force and ability on the course of Mr. Web 
ster, and the views taken by the Brit 


hour. 
Mr WHITE of Indiana, moved that the Howe 

adj ura. 
ivr. 


BRIGGS asked the FHlcuse to 


nate. 

Mr. WISE said that it was new twenty mi- 
nnes after eleven o’clock, and alreaty there bad 
been a motion made to adjvarn. We should not, 


said he, zdjoum till we do ail the business thatis on ii 


the table, and when that is done, we shall have 


They did notdiscrimi- | 


¢ ; h Govern. | 
ment——continuing this branch of his argument nll ji 
he vas cut off by the expiration of the morning | 


i) ing up ax the unfinished bus 
take | 
up the Post ofise bil for the parpose o` con- | 
carring in ihe amendment made thereto by the 3.1 


nothing to do but waitfor the action of the other 
House. Weat then, said Mr. W. was the neces- 


sity for the apprication of the previous question, 


which was so want only applied yesterday to an im- 
portant bill, and one on which discussion might 
have been profitabi? 

Tae motion to adjsun, afier some conver- 
satiofi, was put, and, by yeas 51, nays 98, was re- 
jected. 

The House then tock up the Post Office bill 
and, without debate, concurred in the amendment 
of the Senate, which provides that, of tne money 
appropriated by the bill, “415 000 are hereby ap- 
propriated to enable the Auditor of said Depart- 
meat to purchase account books for his office, and 
to bring up arrears of its business; Provided, That 
in virtue hereof no clerk shall be employed fora 
longer pericd than one year.” 

r PROFFiT, leave having been denied, 
moved a suspension of the rale, to enable him to 
offer the following resolution: 

Whereas the Secretary of War, in his reportof3lst May, 
1841, makes use of the following language: 

“Phe attention of the Department hasbeen directed to the 
subject of Indian treaties, and particularly to the manner in 
which some of those recently made have been executed, in- 
volving the disbursement of large sums of money for the emi- 
gration and subsistence of indians. p 

“The frauds that have been practised in the Southwest have 
been, to some extent, inquired into, but a full disclosure of all 
the facts has not been arrived at. Enough has, however, been 
brought to light to establish the conviction that certain coh- 
tractors have realized the most enormous profits, the greater por- 
tion of which is believed to have been the direct fruit of gross 
fraud upon the Government or the Indians, practised by brib- 
ing some of the subordinate instruments in the public employ- 
ment, or through the mismanagement ol higher public agents, 
who can only screen themselves from the suspicion of a conni- 
vance in the frauds by submitting to the imputation of gross 
negligence, ignorance, or incompetency in the performance of 
their duty. 

“From the involved character of these transactions and the 
difficulty of procuring full and precise information, it has been 
found impossible as yet to fix apon the point where these frauds 
commenced, or to ascertain the boundaries of responsibility 
among the numerous public officers and agents, through whose 
direct or indirect instrumentality, connivance, or ignorance, the 
contractors were able to consummate their unprincl led de- 
signs, This investigation has been prosecuted with the most 
painfa} reluctance, though persevered in under a paramount 
sense of duty; and enough has been disclosed to suggest an Iin- 
quiry whether the guilty recipients ‘may not be compelled 
to yefund their iniquitous gains te the Treasury by process 
of law.” 

And whereas three months have now elapsed, and no 
further information has been given to this TTouse of the na. 
ture or extent of the frauds allu: ed to orof the persons engaged 
therein; 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to tay before 
this House the names ul the persons engaged in such frands, 
and the extent of the frauds, as fay as they have come to the 
knowledge of the War Department. 

Pending which mouon— 

The House, on motion of Mr. ARNOLD, ad- 
journed. 


SENATE. 
TroRspay, September 2, 1841. 
Mr. BUCHANAN presented @ memorial from 
citizens of Philadelphia, asking that a duty may be 
imposed on the introduction of chloride of lime; 
which was laid upon the table. 

Mr. CALHOUN presented the preamble and re- 
golutions of the Republicans of Amelia county, 
Virginia, condemning, in strong language, the mea- 
sures of the present session, and approving of the 
recent veto of President Tyler; which were read, 
laid upon the table, ani ordered to bz printed. 

Mr. MERRICK presented a memorial from the 
etonecutters formeriy employed on the public 


buildings, asking that appropriations msy be made 
during the present session to contizue the same. 
Mr. CLAYTON, from the Committee on the 
Library, reported the bill from the House making, 
appropriations for the removal of the statue of 
Washington, 2a¢ placing itin the Rotunda of the 
Capitol, without ameaamens which was considere 1 
in Gommittee of the Whole, and read a third time 


i| and passed. 


Pre bil to etablih a Fiscal Corporation com- 
iness of yesterday, aud 
the bili to, its third 


the question being of ordering 
reading— 

irn ARCHER addressed tie Senate at length in 
favor of the coasutnd mality oF the measere, and 


i| jnendeavoring to d-monsirate that it was in con~ 
sunanee with the opinions heretoicre expressed by 
the President. 


Mr, BUCHANAN replied to Mr. ARCHER, 


contrasting the present bilt with the one vetoed oy 


the President, and demons'rated that the kite-flying 
facilities and powers of the Bank discounting bills 
of exchange, instead of the ordinary bills, were 
shown by the well established history of this sort 
of dealing to be, in every shape, worse. It would 
be an usurious, speculating, political contrivance, 
having the very worst features of the banking sys- 
tem. : 

A long and anim+ted debate ensued, in which 
Messrs CLAY of. Kentucky, BUCBANAN, 
WALKER, CALHOUN, RIVES, LINN, KING, 
“and WRIGHT participated. 

‘Mr. PRESTON then got the floor, and after 
speaking at some length, moved an adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr. SEVIER made an appzal to the Senator to 
withdraw his motion, and permit the vote to be 
taken on ordering the bill to be engrossed. 

Mr. PRESTON wiihdrew the wotion, and 

Mr. PIERCE seconded the appeal of the Sena- 
nator from Arkansas, and hoped that the vote 
would be taken on ordering the bill to a third 
reading. 

Mr. BERRIEN would not consent that the vote 
should be taken, antil he had an opportunity of 
answering the remarks of Mr. BUCHANAN. 

Mr. CALHOUN, and other Democratic Sena- 
tors expres:ed their willingness to listen to the 
Senator, and hoped he would proceed. 

Mr. BERRIEN thanked the Senators for their 
courtesy, but would prefer speaking to morrow, 
and moved that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. SEVIER called for the ayesand noes, which 
were ordered, and the question beinn taken, it was 
carried in the affirmative—ayes 28, noes 18. 

And the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
THURSDAY, Sepember 2, 1841. 

The journal of yesterday was read and approved, 

Mr. CROSS of Arkansas introduced Mr. DODGE, delegate 
elected from the Territory of Kowa, who was qualified, and 
took his seat. 

Mr, GENTRY asked leave of absence until the end of the 
een for his colleague, Mr. ©. H. Witcraats; which was 

ranted, 
$ The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from Mr. 
SmeLps of Alabama, stating that he had been unavoidably 
called away, and requesting that another gentleman might be 
nominated 10 his stead as a member of the Committee of Elec- 
tions, 

And it was ordered accordingly, 

On leave given, Mr. MCKAY offered the following resolu- 
tions; which were adopted: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and he ishereby, 
directed to repori to (his [ouse, at the commencement of the 
next session, the number of small-arms, of every kind, which 
belong to the United States, and are in the several arsenals and 
depots, including those inthe use of the army; stating the 
number lost or destroyed by it per annum; the number which 
the States may severally possess, inclusive of those distributed 
to the militia; specifying the number that hare been issued to 
each State under the laws of Congress, andthe number pro- 
cured by the States themselves. 

Resolved, further, That the Secretary also report the num. 
ber of arms manufactured aonualty at each of the national ar- 
mories, and whether that number can be increased; to what ex- 
tentand at what expanse; the number of private armories in 
the United States, designating the States in which located, the 
number of arms manuiactured by them, annually, accompa- 
neid with a comparative statement of the cost of the manufac- 
ture ofeach kind of small-arms at the national and private ar- 
mories, respectively. 

Resolved, further, That the Secretary report, the cost of 
transporting arms from each of the national armories to the se- 
veral arsenals and depots, particularly those in the Western 
States and Territories, the number tol militia in the United 
States, anit uny other information which may be ugeful in ena- 
bling Congress to decide what further legislation may be ne- 
cessary to provide for arming the militia. , 

On motion of Mr. ADAMS, the House took up, and, without 
debate adopicd, the following resolution heretofore oilered by 

im: 
$ Resolved, That the Secrelary of the Treasury be directed to 
prepare and repert to this House, at the commencement of the 
next session oi Congress, aste‘ement showing the amount of 
stocks issued, and au horized by law Co be issued, by the Le~ 
gislatures ot the several rtatesaud Territories of this Usioa 
including the District of Columbia, and constituting the existing 
debts of the said States, territories, and District; specifying the 
amount of the stocks thus issued, the rates and terms ol interest 
payable upon them, the stipulated times of reimbursement of 
each loan, the dates ofthe legislative acts by which they were 


severally authorized, the objecis of internal improvements or 
ortherwise for which the funds thus raised were to be and have 


peen applied, and the present e 1 with reference to the 
prospect of completion of the pubiic works to the ac- 
complishment of which the issue the said stocks was autho- 
rized, , 

Ou leave given, M 


McKAY presented the following joint 

resolution: which w: adtwice, and then, by general consent, 

was read 1 third time, rd agreed bo t 

JOINT RESOLUTION making Ìt ihe dutyof the Attorney 
General to examine in‘ the titles of the lands or sites for the 
purpose oferectiug thereon armoriesand other public works 
and buildings, and for ovher purposes. : 
Resolved, &e. That it shall be the duty.of the Attorney Ge- 


neral of the United States to examine into the tides of ail the 
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lands or sites which have been purchased by the United States 
for the purpose of erecting thereon armories, arsenals, forts, 
fortifications, navy yards, custom-houses, light- houses, or other 
public buildings of any kind whatever, and report his opinion 
as to the validity of the title in each ease to the President of the 
United States, 

2, Resolved, That it shall be the duty of all the officers of 
the United States having any of the tide-papers to the property 
aforesaid in their possession to furuish them forthwith to the 
Attorney General, to aid him in the investigation aforesaid. 


3. Resolved, That no public money shall be expended upon > 


any site or land hereafter to be purchased by the United States 
for the purposes aforesaid, until the written opinion of the At- 


, torney General shall be had in favor of the validity of the title, 


and also the consent of the Legislature of the State in which 
the land or site may be, shall be given to said purchaser. 

4, Resolved, That it shall be the duty of the district attor- 
neys of the United Statés, upon the application of the Atiorney 
General, to furnish any assistance or information in their power 
in their power in relation to the titles of the public property 
aforesaid lying within their respective districts. 

5. Resolved, Thatit shall be the duty of the Secretaries of 
the Executive Departments, upon the application of the Attor- 
ney General, to procure any additional evidence of title which 
he may deem necessary, and which may not be in the posses- 
gion of the officers of Government; the. expense of procuring 
which to be paid out of the appropriations made for the con- 
tingencies of the Departments respectively. 

6. Resolved, That it shall be the duty of the Secretaries of 
the Executive Departments, respectively, under whose direc: 
tion any lands for the purposes aforesaid may have been pur- 
chased, and over which the United Siates do not possess juris- 
diction, to apply to the Legislatures of the States in which the 
lands are situated for a cession of jurisdiction, and, in case of 
refusal, to report the same to Congress at the commencement 
of the next session thereafter. 

The committees were then called in their order for reports, 

Mr. FILLMORE, from the Committee of Ways and Means, 
to whom resolutions of inetruction had heretofore been referred, 
reported a bill to repeal the sixth section of the act entitled an 
act to provide for the support of the Military Academy of the 
United States for the year 1838, and tor other purposes, passed 
July, 1838, and to prohibit any investment of the funds of the 
United Statesin stocks of the several States; which was rcad 
twice. 

LNote by the Reporter.—The section proposed to be repealed 
is as follows: 

“Su0.6, And be tt further enacted, That all the money 
arising from the bequest of the late James Smithson of Lon- 
don, for the purpose of founding at Washington, in this Dis- 
trict an institution to be denominated (he Smithsonian Tostitu- 
tion, which may be paidinto the Treasury, is hereby appro- 
priated, anl shall he invested by the Secretary of the ‘Treesu- 
ry, with the approbation of the President of the United States, 
in stocks of States, bearing interest at the rate of not less than 
five per centum per annum, which said stocks shall be held by 
the said Secretary in trust for the uses specified in the last 
will and testament of said Smithson, until provision is made 
by law for carrying the purpose of said bequest. into effect; 
and that the annu:l interest accruing on the stock aforesaid 
shall bein like manner invested for the benefit of said institu. 


ion,” 

Mr FILLMORE asked that, asthe bill contained no appro- 
priation, and need not, therefore, be committed, it be put on its 
third reading now. 

The hill was read a third time and passed. 

Mr. W, W., IRWIN (referring to a. bill heretofore reported, 
on Jeave, by him, making appropriations for the payment of 
the purchase money for seven sites for Western Marine Ios. 
pitals) desired to be informed by the chairman of the Commit» 
tee of Ways and Means, (to whom the bill had been referred.) 
whether it was the intention of the committee to report the bill 
at this session. , . 

Mr. FILLMORE said the committee declined to report the 
pill to the House. i ; 

Mr. IRWIN asked leave to offer a resolution in relation 
thereto. 

Objection was made, i 

Mr. KENNEDY o” Maryland, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, reported the following resolution: 

Resolved, Thata select committee of eleven members not 
more than one of which shall be from any one State, be ap- 
pointed by the Chair, for the purpose of taking evidence at the 
principal ports of entry and elsewhere, as to the operation of 
the existing sysiem and rates of duties on imports upon the 
manufacturing, commercial, and agricultural interests of the 
country; and of procuring, generally. such information as may 
be useful to Congress in any revision of the revenue laws 
which may be attempted at ttie next session. d 

Further resolved, That the said committee be authorized to 
sit during the rec and to employ a clerk. 

After some cany tion, involving a point of order, 

Mr. INGERSOLL moved to amend the resolution by stiiking 
outthe words “sit during the recess and to.”” 

Mr, CAVE JOHNSON asked the yeas and nays. 

Mr, DAWSON move | to lay the resolution and amendment 
on the table. 2 

Mr. INGERSOLL asked the yeas and nays on that motion; 
which were ordered, and, being taken, were as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs Artineton, Banks, Bartan, Beeson, Bowne, 
Boyd, Aron V. Brown, Milton Brown, William Butler, Patrick 
C. Caldwell, Calhoun, John Camphell, William B. Campbell, 
Thomas J. Camphell, Chapman, Clinton, Coles, Cowen, Cra- 
vons, Cross, Daniel. Garret Davis, Richard D, Davis, Wilian 
C. Dawson, Dean, Deberry. Doan, Poig, Eastman, Jobn 
Edwards, Egbert. John G Floyd, Charles A. Floyd, Fornance, 
Gentry, Gerry, Goggin, Patrick G. Goode, Wiliam O. Goade, 
Graham, Habersham, Harris, John Hastings, Houck, Houston, 
Hubard, Jack, Cave Johnson, Keim, Andrew Koonedy, Pane, 
Linn, Litlefield, Robert McClellan, McKay, Marchand. Alfred 
Marshall, John T. Mason, Mathews, Miller, Newhard, Osborne, 
Payne, Ramsey, Rencher. Reyno'ds, Rigg, Rodney, Sergeant, 
Shaw, Shepperd, Sollers, Sreenrod, Summers, Swe Toha R. 
Thompson, Turney, Underwood, Var Buren, Ward, W 
Watterson, Westbrook, Joseph L. White, Lewis W 
Wise. and Wood—78. 

NAYS—Moesrs. Adoms, Landaf W. Andre Sherlock J. 
Andrews, Arnold, Ayerieg, Baker, Bidjack. Birdseve, Black, 
Soardman. Brockway, Bronson, Jeremiah Brown. J. C. Clark, 
Cranston, John Failwards, Everett, Fillmere, A. Lawrence Fos- 
tut, Gilmer, Green, Greig, Hall, Henry, Hudson, Hunt, Inger- 


‘ams, 


end 


goll, William W. Irwin, James, John P. Kennedy, Lawrence 

Samson. Mason, Mattocks, Maxwell), Maynard, Mergan, Mor 
row, Parmenter, Patridge, Pendleton, Plumer, Profit, B. 
Randall, Randolph, Ridgway, Russell. Saltonstall, Simonton, 
Slade, Smith, Stanly, Stratton, Alexander, H. A. Stuart, Talias 
ferro, Richard W. Thompson, Tillinghast, Toland, Tomlinadi, 
Wallace, Thomas W. Wiliams, Winthrop, and Augustus 
Young—62. í 3 $ : 

So the resolution and amendment. were laid:en the table. 

A message was received fram the Senate informing the House 
that the Senate had agreed to the conference, asked by the House 
on the disagreeing votes between the two.Hotises on the amend. 
ment of the Senate to the. fortification Wii. sds AS 

And, also, that the Senate had passed the bill (hereinafter res 
ferred to) in relation to Choctaw reservations. i & 

Mz. RANDOLPH, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that the com mittee-had examined the act making appro- 
priations for the Post Office Départuient, and had: found, the 
same to be correct. Whereupon the bill received the signature 
of the Speaker. ‘ » } 

In answer to inquiries put to the chairman of the Committee 
on the Rules ofthe House [Mr. Catnoun] by Messrs. Wrs and 
McKay~— oe 

Mr. CALUOUN was understood to say that. whenever. the 
committee had agreed upon their report, they would report, As 
yet they had not agreed. i : 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, from the Committee for the District of 
Columbia, reported a bill for repairing Pennsylvania avenue, in 
the city of Washington. 

The bill having been read twice by its titl=- week 

Mr. U. moved its commitment tọ the Committee ofthe Whole 
on the state of the Union. k s T 

Mr. WARREN. The tme is past for any new legislation in 
mi Louse at the present session. I moveto lay the biil on the 
table. 

‘and, the motion prevailing, thé bill was laid on. the table. 

Mr. MASON of Ohio asked the House to take up a resolution, 


heretofore offered by him, calling for certain information in re- . 


lation to the public lands. 

Objected to, 

Mr. BOWNE submitted to the Speaker thatthe McLeod reso- 
lution was first inorder. If so, Mr, B. desired its consideration 
should be proceeded with. i 

The SPEAKER decided that the resolution was. the first 
businessin order, during the residue of the morning hour, 


CASE OF McLEOD. 


The House then resumed the consideration of the following 
resolution, heretofore offered by Mr. J. G. Fuoyp: : 

Resolved, That the Pesident of the United States, be request- 
ed to inform this House, if notincompatible with the public in- 
terest, whether any officer of (he Army or the Attorney General 
of the United States has, since the 4th of March last, been di- 
rected lo visit the State of New \ ork for any purpose connect- 
ed with the imprisonment or trial of Alexander McLeod: and, if 
80, to communicate to this House copies of the instructions to, 
and report of, such officer; and: whether, by any Executive 
mesures or correspondence, the British Government has been 
given to understand that Mr. McLeod. will, be released or sur- 
rendered, s ‘ 

Mr, FLOYD addressed the House in angwerto the arguments 
of members on the other aide, and in about fifteen minutes was 
cut off by the expiration of the morning hour, > ~ 

Mr. G. DAVIS asked the House to take up a joint resolution, 
heretofore offered by him, providing for the reduction of the 


amounts of Executive printing to the same rates as are Now 


paid for the printing of Congress. > i 

But the SPEAKER announced. the unfinished business of 
yesterday to be the motion made by Mr. Provrit to sus- 
pond the rules for the purpose of introduemng the following re- 
solution: i 

Wherens the Secretary of War, in his report of 31st’ May, 
1841. make use of the following language: e 

“Phe attention of the Depariment has been Girected to the 
subject of Indian treaties, and particularly to the manner m 
which some of those recently made have been executed, in: 
volving the disbursement of large'sums of money for the emi- 
gration and subsistence of Indians. 
-"6T he frauds that have been practised in the Southwest ‘have 
been, to some extent, inquired jnto, but_a full disclosure of all 
the facts has not been arrived at. Enovglt has, however, been 
brought to light to establish the conviction that Certain: çon- 
tractors have realized the most enormcus profits, the greater 
portion of which is believed to have been the direct “fruit of 
gross fraud upon the Government or the Indians, practised by 
bribing some of the subordinate Instruments m the public em: 
ployment, or through the mismanagement of higher public 
agents, who can only screen themselves from the suspicion ofa 
connivance in the frauds by submitting to the imputation of 
gross negligence, ignorance, or incompeteucy in the perform- 
oftheir duiy, N 
“Prom the involved charecter of these transactions and the 
dificulty of procuring full and precise information, it has been 
found impossible as yet to fix upon the point where these frauds 
commenced, or to as ertain the boundaries. of ‘responsibility 
plic officers and agents, through whose 
ality, connivance, or igne ce, the 
were able to consummate their unprineipied de. 
his inve: tier has been prosecuted with the nicst 
inful reluctance, thouch persevered in under a “paramount 
e of duty; andensng! has been disclosed to suggest an m- 
niry wheiber the guilty recipients may no: be compelled ‘e 
refund their iniquitous garnsio the Treasury by process oflaw, 

‘And whereas three noni ks have now elapsed, and no furtber 
information has heen given to this flouse of the nature Or ex- 
tent ef the frauds alluded to or of the persons engaged. therein: 

Resolved, Thet the Secretary of War be directed to Jay be- 
fore this House the names of ihe persons engaged-in such 
frands, and the extent of the frauds, as far asibey` have come 
to the knowledge of the Wer Department. i 

Mr. BOYD asked the ys and nays on the motion to sus- 
per chich were ordered. 7 ; 
Pie SUY desired to know whether. this resolution refer- 

i tion now pending? Hso, it would break it 

up. He moved io lay the yesolution on the table. 4 

Mr. PROFFIT asked the yeas and nays en that motion. © 

The SPEAKER said the resolution was not yet in poses- 
sion of the Houre—the motion being to suspend the zule for its 
tion. 3 WN 
"Mr. PROFFIT midhe unersteod itto have been a Whig 
principle to expess ireu ; 


STANLY. Yes; but thie resolution will prevent the 
£70 Ure of frauds: 5 ’ E 
ee “It will'ba a covering. up of fraud not to 

ort itin + 

Mi- GENTRY wished'to ask the gentleman from. Indiana 
whether, if ihe resolution passed, the Secretary of War would 
be ser mittedto stay in office long enough to answer ìt. Tf the 
gent! éman could replyin the affirmative, he would vote for the 
resol ution. 

‘Mt, PROFFITT said that there was a question at issue. 
Either the Jast Administration had been guilty of fraud, or we 
[the Whig -party] had been guilty of falsehood. 

‘The question on the motion to suspend: the rules was then 
taken, and decided in the negative—yeas 71, nays 60. 

So (two-thirds not voting in the affirmative) the rules were 


not suspended. . 

cenit, Son PUBLIC PRINTING. 
| Mr GARRET DAVIs moved a suspension of the rules for the 
purpose of taking up-the following Joint resolution heretofore 
offered. by him: 

‘Resolved, by the. Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
Thathereafter all printing by the order of the Heads of the 
Executive Departments, or any other agent ofthe United States, 
shall, where the ratesare now higher, be done and performed 
at the ‘same rates established at the present session of Con- 
gress by the two Houses for printing done by their order; and 
all accounts for such printing shall be settled and paid in 

agtrict conformity to such rates by all officers of the United 


States. 
Mr. LEWIS WILLIAMS asked the yeas and nays, which: 


were ordered, and, beiug taken, were—yeas 140, ndys3. 

So,the rules were suspended, 

i Aid the question being on the engrossment of the resolu- 
Ona: 3i 
Mri DAVIS asked the previous question. 

Mr. WISE asked Mr. D. to withdraw the motion, to enable 
him to offer an amendment instructing the clerks of the two 
Houses to report at the next session on the best and most econo- 
mical mode of separating the Government from the public 
press, and to submit their views, &c. 

Mr. DAVIS declined to withdraw the motion for the previous 
questing, remarking that the gentleman could present his reso- 
lution: as a distinct proposition. 

, And the question being taken on the demand for the previeus 
question, there wasa second, ~ 

Aad the main question (being on engrossment) was ordered, 
and poing taken, the joint resolution was ordered toa third 
reading. 

Mr. STANLY moved the previous question on the final pas- 
sage of the resolution. 

‘And there was a second, ; 

‘And the main question (being on the passage of the resolu 
tion) was ordered, and, being taken, the resolution was adopted. 
ike CONTESTED ELECTION IN FLORIDA. 
` | ‘Mr. HALSTED, from the Committee on Elections, to whom 

had been referred the papers ani documents in relation to the 

contested election from the Territory of Florida, made a report, 
concluding with the following resolution: 

‘Resolved, That David Levy, Baq. is not a citizen of the 
United States, in pursuance of any law or treaty thereof, and 
that therefore the-said David Levy, Esq. is not entitled to a seat 
in the House of Representatives as a Delegate from the Terri- 
tory of Florida to the 27th Congress, i 
: Mr. 
all the accompanying papers and documents, be printed. 

< Mr, LEVY moved the printing of some additional docu- 
ments; which was carried. . 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Maryland, a member of the Committee on 
Elections, rose and said he dissented from the report, 

“Mr STANLY expressed the hope that some of the members 
who voted for the previous question onthe question of the con- 
tested election from New, Jersey, would be prepared to act 
with equal promptitude on this report. 

The report whs then laid on the table, and, withall the 
Se papers and documents, was ordered to be 

mted, 

y And Mr. HALSTED gave notice that he would call up the 
reportina day or two 

PUBLIC PRINTING. 

Mr. WISE asked leave to offer the following resolution: 

Resolved by the Senate, §c. that the Clerks of the two 
Houses of Congress be, and they are hereby, ordered to report 

otatly at the next session of Congress upon the best and most 

economical mode of separating the patronage of the Govern- 
ment -from the political newspaper press of the country; and 
that they submit their views and ‘statements upon the cost, 
expediency, and convenience of the present plan of public 
printing, upon that by contract of leiting out to the lowest bid- 
der, that of a press to be established at Government expense, to 
be superintended by officers to be created by law, and the best 
mode of organizing such a plan, and upon any other plan which 
they may deem worthy of consideration, tor executing all the 
public printing of the United States, and that they set forth the 

7 principal reports which have heretofore been made to Congress 
on this subject. 

Mr. WARREN objected; for the reason that the object de- 
giret could not be attained by the resolution. i 
t Wr. WISE moved a suspension of the rule to enable him to 
offer the resolution; and asked the yeas and nays; which were 
ordered, and, being taken, were—Yeas 77, nays 66. 

So (two-thirds not voting in the affirmative) the rules were 


not suspended. 
CHOCTAW RESERVATIONS. 

The bill from the Senate enti'led “An act to provide for the 
gatisfaction of outstanding Choctaw reservations, under the 
19th article of the treaty of Dancing Rabbit creek, of Septem- 
er, 1830,” was taken up and rea twice by its title. 

Mr. FILLMORE moved its reference to the Committee on 
Puhlic Lands, 

‘Mr. A. BROWN was understood to suggest that the bill 
should go at once to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union. 

_ Mr, FILLMORE said he considered it important that the bill 
should undergo the action of a standing committee. 

And the dill was committed to the Committee on Public 
Lands: 

A message was received from the President of the United 
States, by the hands.of Jons Ty en. jr. esq. his Private Secre- 
taty; informing the House that the President had approved and 
signed the bill making} appropriations for the funeral expenses 


H. moved thatthe report he laid on the table, and, with i 
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United States. 


= On motion of Mr. FILLMORE, the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. — 
Fripay, September 3, 1841. 
The joint: resolution from the House of Repre- 


sentatives, relating to the printing of th: Depart- 


ments, was read a first and second lime, and was 
referred to the Committee on the Library, 
The bill from the House of Representatives, to 


repeal the sixth section of the act entitled An act | 


to provide for the support of the Military Acade- 
my of the United States for the year 1838, and for 


other purposes, passed July, 1838, and to prohibit . 
‘apy investment of the fands of the United States in 


stocks of the several States, was read twice; and, 
on the question of reference coming up, 

Mr. SEVIER said this bill was one of a most 
extraordinary character. It was to repeal existing 
contracts, and to violate treaty stipulations with 
the Indians, without their consent. He moved to 
lay the bill on the table. 

Mr. PRESTON appealed to the Senator te with- 
draw his motion; he was disposed to entertain a 
similar opinion of the bill, but thought it more re- 
specifal to the House to refer it to a committee. He 
would therefore move to refer it to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

Mr. SEVIER said, if it was to be referred at all, 
it ought to be referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

Mr. WALKER concurred in this view. 

Mr. WOODBURY made some remarks, to the 
effect that the bill could be only prospective in its 
character, and would have no effect on existing 
contracts. 

Mr. CALHOUN said this bill involved ques- 
tions of an important character, which, it was very 
evident, would require more time for then consi- 
deration than could be devoted to them at the pre- 
sent session. He would therefore move to lay the 
bill on the table. 

The motion was nega‘ived. 

Mr. SEVIER then moved its r:ference to the 
Committee on Indian affairs. Lost. 

The motion of Mr. PRESTON was then 
agreed to, and the bill referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr CALHOUN presented the proceeding of a 
large and respectable portion of the Republicans 
of Clarke county, Virginia, which the meeting had 
requested him, in conjuction with the Senator from 
Missouri, (Mr. Benton,] to lay -betore the Se- 
nate. The meeting express, in strong but deco- 
rous language, their disapprobation ofthe measures 
of the present session of Congress; they enter into 
a review, and, in his epinion, an able review, of 
the promises and pledges given by the Whig party 


prior to the recent Presidential clection, which 


have been violated or unredeemed; and they ex- 
press, in warm terms, their approbation of 
the recent veto of. the President. Mr. ©. 
sked that they might be read, and ordered to be 
printed. 

The document having been read, 

Mr. PRESTON opposed tbe printing. It was 
not fit thatthe Senate should order such stuff to be 
printed. It was a paper that appeared to him to 
be characterized by the vulgar party slang of the 
day, and he had no idea that the Senate should be 
made a party to ils dissemination. He therefore 
moved to lay it on the table. 

Mr. CALHOUN hoped the Senator would with- 
draw his motion. 

Mr. PRESTON manifesting some hesilation, 

Mr. BENTON said, never mind, I have ano- 
ther of the same kind, and can say what is neces- 
sary on that. 

Mr. PRESTON then withdrew his motion to lay 
on the table. 

Mr. CALHOUN said that the citizens had an 
undoubted right to be heard on all the great Jead- 
ing topies in which their interests were so vitally 
concerned. The matter in this document had been 
cenounced——why, he ceuld not perceive; certainly 
there was nothing in it to justify the remarks of 
his colleague. Other documents of the same kind 
had been presented and ordered to be printed. Why 
this should be particularly excepted to, he could 


of William Henry Harrison, deceased, late President of the 


not understand. He held it to be a right inherent 
in the people to be heard cn all occasions on sub- 
jects of general interest, when their opinions are 
expressed in decorous language; and he would 
challenge a comparison of that of the memorial, 
with what Senators have been in the habit of using 
in that chamber; far more decOrous than was used 
by Senators on the other side of the chamber yes- 
terday. Sheuld they prescribe a rule to the peo- 
ple of this country, which they did not observe 
themselves? He hoped the motien would not pre- 
vail. 

Mr. PRESTON renewed his motion, and Mr. 
BENTON simul'aneously addressed the Chair,who 
reminded the latter that the motion to lay on the 
table was not debatable. 

Mr. CALHOUN said he had not renewed the 
motion. 

Mr. PRESTON. But I did. 

Mr. BENTON. I was on my feet addiessing 
the Chair, when the Senator, while sitting in his 
seat, renewed his motion to lay on the table. Po 
make a motion in such a position is unparliamen- 


_ tary, and goes for nothing, 


The CHAIR acquiesced in this opinion, and 

Mr. BENTON proceeded to address the Senate 
in defence of the right of the people to make their 

sentiments on public measures known to their re- 
presentatives, and said the attempt to repress them ` 
would be uttcriy futile. It was the very nature 
and essence of liberty to rise in proportion as it was 
sought to be shackled; and he could tell the Sena- 
tor, if that stand were made against the reception 
of these documents, that it would induce thousands 
to rise in defenee of, and vindicate, their liberties. 
Was there any thing in these resolutions which 
violated decorum; or was there any aspersion of 
character that rendered them objectionabie? They 
were generally received by the evening’s mail, 
which gave Senators time to overlook them, and 
if there had been any thing improper contained in 
them, they would not have been presented. If the 
Senator from South Carolina indicated a purpose to 
throw these papers contumeliously on the table, 
owing to their language, they would be found perfect 
flowers of lavender compared with what would be to 
come. f] 

Sancho Panza, in describing the first beating which 
his master, Don Quixotte, had received, and in 
which nearly every bone in his skin was broken, 
said, bad as it was, it was perfect flowers of laven- 
der compared with the second one. This would 
be the case with the Senators opposite. It was a 
generallaw of nature, that out of all great evils 
flow some positive good; and one of the benefits ree, 
sulting from this mischievous session, was the fact, 
that it had turned the attention of the people to the 
origin and tendsncy of the great powers of repeal 
and the veto; and they were beginning to look at 
them in their true constitutional aspect. They 
were beginning to discover that the veto was not a 
dangerous, but a great conservative, power, lodged 
by the Constitution in the Executive, for the benefit 
of the people. It was only a stop law, to prevent 
measures cf a reckless legislative majority going 
intooperation until the pecple bad an epportunity of 
investigating them,and passing on them. There never 
had been an instance in which the veto power had 
been exercised, in which it had not been sustained 
by the people. 5 

Mr. PRESTON replied at much length to the 
remarks of Mr. Benton, and commented with 
much severity upon the language of the paper now 
on the table. He concluded by again moving to 
lay it on the table. 

Mr. CALHOUN appealed to Mr. Preston to 
withdraw the motion, in order to enable hım to re- 
ply to some of his remarks. 

Mr. PRESTON refused to withdraw his motion. 

Mr. CALHOUN thcn demanded the yeas and 
nays. Let gentlemen, if they can, suppress the 
voice of the American people. 


The question was then taken on laying the pro- 
ceedings on the table, and the motion was carried 
—ayes 26, noes 17, as follows: i 

: YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Ber- 
rien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, 
Evans, Graham, Huntington, Ker, Mangum, 
Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Pren- 
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tiss, Preston, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, South- 
ard, Tallmadge, White, and Woodbridge—26. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, King, Linn, 
McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Sevier, Sturgeon, 
Tappan, Walker, Woodbury, and Wright—17. 

Mr. BENION said he had another document 
of the same tenor, and the language of which gen- 
tlemen on the other side would deem fully as objec- 
tionable as that just laid on the tabic. He would 
present it to-morrow, and would iake care to make 
his speech upon it before they could bring their 
gag-law moticn to lay on the table, to bear upon 
him. R 

The orders of the day were then taken up. 

FISCAL CORPORATION. 

The bill to provide for the collection, safekeep- 
ing, and disbursing of the public revenue by meaus 
of a Fiscal Corporation, coming up once more, as 
the unfinished business, and the question still be- 
ing on ordering the bill to its third reading— 

Mr. SIMMONS of kuode Island spoke for about 
half an hour in favor of the ‘bill. 

Mr. BERRIEN, who had been charged with the 
bill, wentinto a gereral reply to the objections 
which had been urged againstit, especially by Mr. 
BUCHANAN. 4 . 

Mr. TAPPAN said, when Senators on the other 
side declare that this Bagk bill is intended to with- 
hold from ihe corporation created by it the power 
of making loans an fiscouns, he felt himself 
bound to believe thatSuch was their honest con- 
struction of it. He was, however, surprised that 
any man, in the slightest degree acquainted with 
the banking business of the country, who had read 
this bill, should suppose that, under its provisions, 
the company incerporated by it would not have 
unlimited power to loan their paper and to dis 
count the paper of their tustomers. The ninth 
fundamental article says, that “the said cor- 
poration stall not, direcily or indirectly, deal 
or trade in any thing except foreign bills of ex- 
change, including bills or drafts drawn in one State 
or Territory and payable in another.” This bill, in 
this last clause, sanctioned a mode of discounting 
paper, and making Joans, common in the West- 
ern country. He spoke of a mode of doing busi- 
ness which he had full knowledce of, and he ask- 
ed Senators, iherefore, to look at it. A man who 
wants a loan from a bank applies to the directors, 
and is told, we can lend you the raoney, but we do 
not take notes for our loans—-you must give us a 
draft; but, says the applicant, I have no funds 
any where to draw upon; no matter, say the bank- 
ers, if your draft is not met, or expected to be 
met, because you kave no funds, that need make 
no difference; you may pay it here, with the ex- 
change, when the time it bas to ran is out; so 
the borrower signs a draft or bill of exchange 
on semebody in New York, Philadelphia, or 
Baltimore, and pays the discount for the time it 
has to run; when that time comes round, the bors 
rower pays into the Bank the amount of his draft, 
with two, four, six, or ten per cent. whatever the 
rate of exchange mey be, and the affair is settled, 
and he geis a renewal for sixty days, by farther 
paying the discount on the sum borrowed; asd if 
it is anacconimodation loan, it is renewed from 
time to time by paying the discount and exchange. 
Very few of the Western banks, he believed, dis- 
counted notes; they found it much more profitable 
to deal in exchange, as it is called; but this dealing 
in exchange enables the banks to discount asmuch 
paper, and to loan as much of their own notes, as 
the old-fashioned mode of discounting; it isa dif 
ference in form merely, with this advantsge to the 
banks, that it enables them to get from their eus- 
tomers ten or twelve per eent. on their loans, in- 
Stead of the six, to which, in discounting noies, 
they are usually restricted, How. then, he asked, 
could Senators say that this bill did not give the 
power to meke loans aud discounts? He had 
shown them how, under thislaw, both loans and 
discounts wil be made withsut limitation. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Ancram claims 
to be considered as perfectly honest. He did not 
dispute his honesty, but he must be permitted to 
say, that if he is honest in declaring that he will'not 
Sanction the creating acorporation with power to 


make loans and discounts, and he votes for this 
bill, he is most lamentably simple. 

Mr. WALKER desired to offer an amendment 
to the bill, which he would submit, and simply ask 
the yeas andnays on its adoption. It was to in- 
serta new section, claiming for Congress the pew- 
er to “modify or repeal.” The question having 
been taken, the vote stood as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs, Allen, Benton, Buchanan, 
Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, Linn, 
McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, Sevier, 
Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, 
Woodbury, Wright, and Young—20. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Ber- 
rien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, 
Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, 
Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Pheips, 
Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Simmons, Smith 
of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, White, and 
Woodbridge 28, 

The question was then put, “Shall this bill be 
reada third time?” ‘The yeas and nays having 
been demanded, the vote stood as follows: 

YEAS—~Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Ber- 
rien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, 
Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, 
Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, 
Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Simmons, Smith of In- 
diana, Southard, Tallmadge, White, and Wood- 
bridge—27, 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Gal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, 
Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, 
Rives, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, 
Tappan, Walker, Woodbury, Wright, and Young 
22, 

The bill was then read a third time by its title, 
and finally passed. 

The question being next on the title of the bill, 

Mr. TAPPAN moved that it be changed to the 
style and title of “The United Siates Bank.” He 
contended that it was inconsistent wiih the boasted 
chivalry of the Senator from Kentucky to sane. 
tion any subterfuge, or shrink from calling things 
by their right names. This was nothing but a 
United States Bank, and it onght to be called by 
its realname, and not by one which was not ap- 
plicable to it. 

Several of Mr. Tarpan’s friends requested he 
would withdraw his motion, and at their request he 
did so. 

The title was then agreed to. 


Mr. PRESTON then moved to take up the For- 


tification bill: which motion baving been agreed 
to, Mr. P. moved that the Senate concur with the 
amendment of the House to the amendment of the 
Senate, which was, to strike out $75,090 for the 
Western armory, and insert $5,000. 

Mr. BENTON hoped the amendment would not 
be concurred in—‘ne effect would be to give up 
the measure entirely, and allow the whole affair 
again to become a bone of contenfion, such as it 
had been for the last twenty-five years. 

Bir. P TON thought it was something gain- 
ed, to say the least; and inasmuch asit was an 
opening of the subject, be though! on the whole 
ihat the amendment had better be concurred in. 

Mr. BENTON saw in this affair the fruits of 
the Land bill, and asked the yeas and nays on the 
pronosition, when the vote stood as follows: 

YEAS—Me-srs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Ber- 
rien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, 
Evans, Graha Henderson, Huntington, Ker, 
Mangum, M Miler, Morehead, Phelps, Por- 
ter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Simmons, aith of 
Indiana, Southard, White, and Woodbridce——27. 

NAYS—Messrs.Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Clay 
of Alabama, Cuthbert, Falon, King, Lion, Me- 
Roberts, Mouton,Nicholson, Sevier, Smith of Con- 
necticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Woodbary, 
fight, and Young—19. 

So the amendimeat was adopted. 

The joint resoletion from the House of Repe- 
sentatives, relating to the printing of the Depari- 
ments, was read a first and seecnd time, and was 
referred to the Committee on the Library. _ 

The biil from ihe House of Representatives, to 
repeal the sixth section of the act entitled An act 
to provide for the support of the Military Acade- 


my of the United States for. the year 1838, and for.” 
other purposes, passed July, 1838, and to prohibit; 
any investment of the funds of the United States in. ` 
stocks of the several States, was read twice, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

On motion of Mr. BUCHANAN, the bill from. - 
the House of Representatives allowing the ‘franke 
ing privilege t> be extended to Mrs. Harrison, wie’. 
dow of the late General Harrison, was read in 

‘committee of the whole the third time, and passed.: ~ 

The joint resolution from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, making it the duty of the Attorney Ge- 
neral to examine into the titles of the lands or sites 
for the purpose of erecting thereon armories and 
other public works and buildings, and for other 
purposes, was read a first and second time, and re~ 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The bill from the House making appropriation 
for repairs of the Potomac bridge, was read a third 
time and passed, 

Mr. RIVES, from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, reported the bill from the House making 
an appropriation for the outfits of Diplomatic 
agents of Government, 

Mr. CLAY said the sessions had been so long 
and exhausting of late, that he did not feel disposed 
to go on with the revenue bill this evening, and 
would prefer its postponement until to-morrow. 
He would be prepared in the morning, the first 
thing, and could promise gentlemen not to detain 
them more than half or three-quarters of an bour 
at furthest, 

On motion, the Senate proceeded to the conside- 
ration of Executive business, and, after some time 
spent therein, adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Frinay, September 3, 1841. 

The Journal of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved, 

Mr. MOORE of Louisiana asked leave to offer 
a resolution of inquiry having reference to the es- 
tablishment of a pert of entry on the Red river, (as 
the Reporter understood.) 

Objection was mare. i 

On motion of Mr. BRIGGS, the House took 
up the joint resolution giving the franking pri- 
velege, daring life, to the widow of the late Pre- 
sident of the United States, William Henry Har- 
rison. 

The resolution having been twice read— 

Mr. ADAMS moved so to amend it as to strike 
out the words “weighing two ounces and under;” 
which amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CUSHING suggested that the resolution. 
should be changed to an act, so as to conform to the 
precedent set in the case of Mrs, Madison. 

And, by common consent, the form was changed 
by striking out the word “Resolved,” &c. and in- 
serting “Be it enacted,” &c. 

Mr. WARREN made the question that this 
subject did not come within the rule. pre- 
scribing the action of the House curing the pre. 
sent session. 

Some conversation followed, and the point of 
order was overrnled by the Speaker. 

On motionof Mr. BRIGGS, the bill was then 
read a third time and passed. 

On leave, Mr. FILLMORE offered the following 
resolution; which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be required to report 
to this House, as soe er the commencement of the next ses- 
sion as practicable, a statementof the privileges and restric. 
tions of he commercial intercourse of tho United Mates with all 
foreign nations similar to that communicated to the Senate De 
cember 18, 1837, (dee, 8,1 i Joniy chang 
ing the denominations of foreign money, weights, and meas 
sures into those of the United States, according tothe custom. 
house entries of domestic exports, and adding columns showiag 
the average amount and value of the articles exported to each 
conntry for the years 1833, 1839, and 1840, andof the duties or 
the same; together w 2 summary of the average aggregate 
value of exports to each country for those years, of arusies the 
grow. h, produce, or manufacture of the United States, with the 
average amountof duties thereon accruiog to each county. 

CASE OF McLEOD, , 

"Phe House then resumed the consideration of the 
folowing resolution, heretofore cffered by Mr. J. G. 
FROYD! 

Resolved, That the President of the United States he requesi- 
ed to inform this House, if not incompatibic wiih the public in~ 
terest, whether any officer of the army, or the Attorney General, 
ofthe United States has, since the 4th of March last, been: di- 
rected to visit the State of New York for any purpose connect. i 
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ed-with the ampiisonment or trial of Alexander McLeod; and, 

if s0, to communicate to this House copies of the instructions 
to,;and xeport of such officer; and whether, by any Executive 
measures or correspondence, the British Government has been 
Given to understand that Mr, McLeod will be. released or sur- 
rendered. 


Mr. FLOYD resumcd his remarks from yester- 
day, and contluded. : 

Mr-EVERETT took the floor with the inten- 
tion, he said, of giving a geseral outline of his 
views on this:subject. After he had concuded— 

‘Mr. BOARDMAN moved to lay the resolution 
on the table. Í 

MreJ. G. FLOYD asked the yeas and nays. 

“A-motion was made that the House do now ad- 
journ, which prevailing— 

The House adjourned. 


IN SENATE, 
Saturpay, September 4, 1841. 

The bill fromthe House of Representatives mak- 
ing appropriations for the purchase of ordnance 
and ordnance stores was taken up, and, after some 
brief remerks from Messrs. MANGUM, SEVIER, 
and WOODBURY, 

Mr. ALLEN moved to amend the bill, to the ef- 
fect that ‘the appropriation be taken from the pro- 
ceeds of-the sales of the pubiic lands in the Trea- 
suty; aby xct to the contrary notwithstanding, 

Mr. SMITH of Iudiana regretted to see the 
course ‘Senators were dispcsed to take. Wold 
they never cease to assault the land bill? There 
never had been a bill so long and so desperately 
contested by the Opposition, Every amendment, 
including the one now offered, in principle, that the 
Ingenuity of that Opposition could devise, had 
been offered in the progress cf the bill inahe Senate, 
and had been voted down. Were these amend- 
ments to be repeated upon every bill that came be- 
fore the Senate? Would Senators persist in this 
course? The whole matter connected with the dis- 
tribution: bill had been solemnly decided at the pre- 
sent session. Were Senators not willing to let the 
people try the measurc? If it was wrong, they 
would find it out and correct it. He said let them 
try it. This fighting a measure indirectly, he did 
not like. He would submit it, in all good feeling, 
to Senators, to Jet this measure take its course. 
The bill avthorized its repeal, when Congress 
should say it should be done. Let the question at 
alltimes be fairly and openly metand decided. Mr. 
8. was neither to be driven nor coaxed into a re-ar- 
gument of that measure ai this session. He had 


heard, with pain and regret, the Senator from South j 


Carolina, (Mr. Catnoun,] the other day, call npon 
the. President to put his veto on this important 
measure. He (Mr. S) did not object to the opro- 
sition of the Senator, while the biil was in the Se- 
nate, but regretted that he should have felt it to be 
his duty to go further, against all parliamentary 
rule, and advise the President to veto a measure 
that had gone ftom the body, and whieh was spe- 
cially recommended by himself in bis last message, 
and urged by him upon Congress for its adoption. 
Mr. S. would not pursue the subject. He wished 
to see the session brought to a close; and be would 
say nothing that would lead to debate. Eie hoped 
the amendment would not be adopted. 

Mr. ALLEN said they would censiaatly, uni- 

~ tedly, and with accumulated energy, follow up the 
subject. It had all along beea said that distribu- 
ting the proceeds of the public lands among the 
States would weitser tend to loans nor additional 
taxation. Nor what have they witnessed? He 
would give them fair notice that his side of the 
Senate meant to do ali it could to repeal te distri- 
bution law, to help alleviate the burdens of the 
people, which the land bill bad imposed for ihe 
benefit of foreigners; and these foreigners our ene- 
mies, moral and political. 

Mr. WALKER said the Senater from Ohio 
talked of the land bill as though it bad already be- 
come a law. He expressed the hepa, if the bill was 
signed, that no bill which violated the spirit of the 
compromise would receive the sanction of the Pre- 
sident: > 


ANGUM replied; when the question was 
; on the amendment, and decided in the nega- 
Aiveses-followe: i 500 

YEAS—Messrs. 


Bee Allen, Benton, 
‘of Alabama, k 


Calhoun, Cla 
Cuthbert, Fulton, > “Me. 


King, Linn, Me- 


i} did not 


Roberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, Sevier, 
Smith of Connecticut, Tappan, Walker, Wood- 
bary, Wright and Young—19. ; 
NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Berrien, 
Choaie, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Evans, 


. Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Kerr, Mangum, 


Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps,Porter, Prentiss, 
Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, 
White and Woodbridge—25, 

The bill was then laid over, to be taken up on 
Monday. E 

The Revenue Bill was then taken up, (the ques- 
tion pending being the amendment of Mr. Woop- 
BURY, to exempt tea and coffee,) when 

Mr. CLAY made an expose of the siate of the 
Treasury. Ele said the expenditure of this year will 
exceed ithe revenue sixteen millions! The appropria- 
tions cf this extra session hestated to be four millions 
and a kolf. Yo meet the excess of the expenditure 
of this year over its receipts, would absorb the 
whole of the twelve million loan; and he laid it 
down as a fact ascertained, that, at the end of this 
year, there wou'd not be one sollar ia the Treasu- 
ry. He then took up the next year, and, by a de- 
tailed statement, he came to the eenclusion that 
there would be only four millions of clear r-venue, 
after paying off the incumbrances left by this year’s 
expenditure, to meet the expenditures of 1842, un- 
der the present tariff. 

Tie bill now before the Senate would, according 
to the Sceretary’s estiniate, add eight millions and 
ahalf. Hesuppoced it would nett ten millions. 
Tris, he said, with the four millions of the ordina- 
ry revenue to be calculated on for the next year, 
would make the means of 1842 fourteen millions; 
and if no part of the twelve million loan is paid, it 
will amount to eighteen millions. The Treasury 
statement of the avails of the revenue for a series 
of years te come, he said, made twenty-five mil- 
lions the supposed average for a series of years— 
tweniy-three millions was his average of the 
amount of revenue for a series of years. He could 
not say what the expenditures of the present Pre- 

idential term would be. We understood bim to 
y that for this year it would be about twenty-eight 
millions. Fiv expressed a hope that it might be 
vrought down, as an average for the four years, to 
the amount of Mr. Van Burcn’s last year—at least 
he trusted it might not cxcecd twenty-two millions; 
and this, he assumed, woud enable the Treasury to 
pay, in jour years, the twelve milion loan recently 
authoiized, He should vote for the taxon tea and 
cofice. Ti was necescary, under his calculations; 
snd, as he feared he was to be deserted by a por- 
tien of his jriends, be trusted that some of those 
epsesed to him would vote for this fax. If they 
the result would inevitably be, that at the 
sion the tax would be certainly imposed, 
gher duty than is authcrized by the compro- 
mise act levied on other articles. He looked upon 
anew loan in December next, which a few days 
since he had spoken of ag not improbable, now as 
hkely to be almost indispensable, 

Mr. C. in the coarse «f his remarks, made the 
fallowing estimates for tse receipts and expendi- 
tures of the ‘Ist part of the year 1841, and the pro- 
table revenue for the last half of thesame year 
under the existing revenue laws, supposing the pre- 
sent biil not to pass: 

Actua} revenue for the first half of the year 1841: 


Se 


Customs - - - - $6,113,410 51 
Lands - - - - 826,669 95 
Bank bend - - - 637,049 47 
Miscellanecus items ` = 64,945 83 


Aeee aamen 


$7,642,075 76 


Expenditure during the same time: 
Civil, miscellaneous, and foreign 


intercourse + - - $3,062,624 71 
Military - - - - 6,442,893 53 
Naval - - = = 2,559,705 52 


$12,065,124 76 


Pablic debt = a - 3,937 35 
Treasury notes redeemed, includ- 
ing interest - - - 2,362,450 64 


$14,431,512 75 
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Difference between actual receipt 
and expenditure on the first 


half of 1841 - - - 6,789,437 00 
Probable revenne for the last half year: 
Customs - - - - $6,113,410 51 
Lands + - ` - 826.669 95 
Miscellaneous items: -, - 64,945 83 

$7,005,026 29 
Expenditure: 

Civil, miscellaneous, and foreign 
intercourse -. ` ~ $3,062,524 71 
Military - - ” - 6,442,893 53 
Naval - - - - 2 559,706 52 
Public debt - ` - 3,937 55 
Treasury notes redeemed - 4,047,498 16 


$16,116 560 47 


Deficiency of the revenue during 


the last half year of 1841 to x 

meet the expenditure of the 

same time - - - 9,111,534 18 
Deficiency of the first half brought 

forward - - - 6,789,437 00 


Total deficiency of actual revenue 

to meet actual expenditure dur- 

ing the year 1841 - - $15,900,971 18 

To which should be added as much more as may 
be expended out of the appropriation of the extra 
session. 

Mr.:WOODBURY observed, that the avowed 
object of the expose which had just been made by 
the chairman of the committee, (Mr. Cray.] was 
‘to show that the proposed duties on tea and coffee 
were necessary. In order to satisfy the Senate on 
this point, much labor and time had been em- 
ployed, and an unusual display made of figures, 
estimates and calculations. Buta few plain, na- 
ked facts were admitted in the pregress of the 
learned Senator’s speech, which were worth more 
than all the rest, however elaborate. By the help 
of a little illustration from official documents, 
those facts would be found to seitie the whole ques- 
tion in favor of the practicabliity of exempting both 
tea and coffee from duty, and still meeting every 
proper expense of the General Government with 
promptitude. If this could be shown by Mr, W. 
it must be sufficient to ensure the success of his 
motion. 

The fist inquiry, then, is, how large our expen- 
ditures ought to be; and the next, whether our re- 
venue is likely to be adequate to meet them, wiih- 
out taxing tea and coffee? It must be remembered 
that we are able to control and limit the expendi- 
tures at our own pleasure, and, therefcre, should 
make them fifteen, twenty, or thirty millions, ac- 
cording to our views of economy, and the public 
necessities. 

But the receipts are less under our own power, 
and must depend more on society at large and fo- 
reign nations—on the revival or depression of 
commerce, the value of exports larger or smaller, 
and thus influencing the imports, cn the dearer or 
cheaper supply of cur wants by demestic wanu- 
factures, and a variety of other circumstances too 
numerous for reeapitalation. Now from the la- 
byrinth of computations, which the chairman has 
submitted, one thing is quite certain; that no debt 
or deficit is probable from existing appropriations 
made at cr before this session, beyond twelve or 
sixteen millions, Of course any enormous loan to` 
make the newly invented, and, itis hoped, abor- 
tive Fiscal Corporation, is excluded by us both. 

It is also certain that the official organ on these 
matters—the Secretary of the Preasury—cevald not, 
at the opening of this session, with all his anxiety 
te swell the liabilities then existing, and increased 
by those called fer at this se:sion, augment the 
whole deficit and debt for both this and the next 
year beyond twelve millicns, That sum would 
extinguish all the Treasury notes, old and new; 
pay off all the extra appropriaticns, old and new, 
except an ordinsry amcunt at the end of the year; 
and leave nothing desirable beyond these, except 
a surplus of one to four millions for convenience 
in fiscal operaticns. 

Itis therefore obvicus, sir, that however many 


manifest it is that more than half of this amount of 
debt has been produced by the appropriations. of 
this very session, and the omission of ihe Sezretary 
to collect seasonably the balances due from banks, 
and to advertise the publie lands for sale as usual, 
and clearas it is that little or none cf this sum 
would, without this extra session, have been re- 
quired till another year, only twelve millions is 
all the Secretary could devise as needed for both 
this and the next year, to meet actual obligations. 
Indeed, sir, after three months’ more of research, 
and atter the extravagant appropriations made and 
to be made at the present session, of near six mil- 
lions in the aggregate, (a schedule of which I hold 
in my hand, for any gentleman’s perusal,) the 
chairman, after the most liberal estimates, can 
only augment the sum to near sixteen millions. 
But he is in some fog, by mixing up Treasury 
notes with other expenses, and makes no allow- 
ance for one or two millions that may yet be ob- 
tained, by advertising and sellicg new lands before 
the year c'oses. 

‘fhe twelve million loan authorized already, 
wili then, probably, cover the whole. It ought to 
cover more than the whole, and must do it, unless 
asystem of wasteful advances, and of precipitancy 
in both voting and spending public money is per- 
sisted in, which has scarcely any parallel in our 
history, Tais twelve millions must constituie all 


the charge, beside expenditures for the current ser- | 


vice. If swollen to fifteen or sixteen, the result to 
next year would be similar, because none wouid 
be due the next year, and its payment could be 
apportioned among the cnsuing iour or five year’. 
It should not be all postponed to the last moment, 
as seem to be the calculations of the Treasury or- 
gan in the other House, norall of it be, before a 
dollar is due, flung on ths next year alone, as is 
done by the chairman here. It is by this last ex- 
traordinary, unprecedented course, that he ar- 
rives at another marvellons conclusion, that 
only four millions of revenue the next year 
will be left applicable to defray the cur- 
rent expenditares! What, sir! Only four 
millions, when none of the new debt will then fall 
due; and when, in truth, by another part cf his 


statement, he estimaies the revenue from customs: 


alone next year at twenty-three millions of do'lars? 
Strange conclusion of only four millions to be left, 
when again he admits, that, by the Secretary’s 
views, they will, under the home valuation, reach 
over twenty-five milliogs, ail of which can be ap- 


plied to current expenses, as the loan is not due. | 


The revenue of next year will then, on either cal- 
culation, be amply sufficient-—to spare, not merely 
four millions—but all, which should be required 
for current expenses, as weil as anticipate before it 
is due, three millions of the debt—and these with- 
out imposing any tax whatever on tea or coffee. 
For if you add that three millions, to eighteen for 
the ordinary service, (which I will soos prove to 
be enough by his own admissions as weil as by 
couclusive facts,) you have but twenty-one 
millions of expenditure in the aggregate. Woile, 
on the other hand, you have, at the lowest, twenty- 
three milions of revenue from duties alone to dis- 
charge it. The tax on tea and coffee, then, which 
will average not over two millions, can be remit- 
ted with ease, and every proper liability of next 
year discharged promptly. 

Bat consider the revenue from customs to be 
twenty-five milions, as the Secretary does, and 
you can effec! this desirable object,aud have two mil- 
lions left. Consider that, too, and add the lands, 
which never should be parted with, and yon can 
exempt tea and coffee, and have a surplus of five 
millions left—either to cover a larger expenditure— 
pay more of the public debt before itis due, or 
guard against fluctuations and contingencies. 

Tous, sir, you see the whole case in a nul 
shell. 
any 
t.ons, or ; . 
Nor is it necessary, as an illustration that both 
the Senator and the Secretary are liable to over- 
estimate the expenses and deficiencies of this year, 
to go minutely into the utter failure already ap- 
pearing by recorded events of one official predic- 


confusion in the chairman’s  caicvla- 


It is not necessary to wade throvgh | 


to unriddle some of his conjectures. . 


blunders occurred in his calculations, and however U tion at the beginning of this session, and which 
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seemed to constitute the foundation stone for it. 
All will remember that the expenses by the Ist 

of September, were to exceed the whole means of 
Treasury notes and other receipts, by the great 
amount of six millions. Now, in truth, it has 
turned out that the important era has ar- 
rived before our adjournment. And. what do we 
see? Not six millions; but by all press of sail in 
expenditure, and by additional appropriations of 
several millions beyond what was expected—the de- 
mands have, as I understand, vot gone beyond 
those mvans even one-fourth of that amount. 

Had no new appropriations been made, not in the 
estimate, and the dues from banks been collected, 
and lands been advertised as usual for sale, Iam 
satisfied that not one million defecit would have 
arisen. Even this single million deficit would never 
have happened, without the cost of this extraordi- 
nary ses‘ion, and without the pressure of the ex- 
Genditures, faster, and ia larger amounts than is 
customary or proper and conducive to the public 
interests. 

The prediction or estimate was an enormous 
Cefisitof more than six millions by the first of 
September! I pass by, however, further details on 
this 

Bul, as the general data, showing the proper 
amount of ou: current exp-nses next year, may 
need illustration, and as the chairman has invited 
specifications cf items in which reductions can be 
made from the present twenty-eight or thirty mil- 
lions contemplated under this new, econom cal 
Administration—I shall throw myself on the indul- 
gence of the Senate a few moment’ linger, in re- 

espect to that point. The current expenses of 1842 

are placed at only eighteen millions, because, in 

1839, they were only about twenty-five millions: 

in 1840, only twenty-threeand a half; and, in 1841, 

should have been, and would have been, bnt for 

this extraordinary session, not over twenty millions, 

They were intended to be reduced, in 1842, to only 

eighteen mil'ions—-were in progress stead'ly to that 

result; and the items for reduction can now be rea- 
dily designated. 

- Thus, in public buildings, the appropriations may 
be Jess than the expenditures in 1840 and 1841, 
by at least - ~- - - $250,000 
The Treasury building and the Patent 

Office, the new custom-houce at New 
York, the | ranch mints, and the light- 

t ouses, are virtually all finished. 

Next, the Cherokee treaty, at first over 
five millions, and then increased one 
to two millions more, will be all ful- 
filled, and the Treasury relieved 
yearly, by that and other treaties 
complied with, at least - 

The Florida war, if not closed, will re- 
quire a Jess expenditure, by quite ~ 

The pensions, by death, inevitable and 
more rapid among the aged; as more 
advanced in life, will fall of - 

The contingent expenses of Congress, 
including public printing, can be pro- 
perly reduced, from 1840 and former 
years - - - - 250,000 
We ourselves can and should fear- 

lessly march up to this imperative 

duty. 

The drawbacks of varieus kinds need 
correction, so as to draw from tke 
revenue less by at least - - 

The remission of the duty on railroad 
iron has taken over half a million 
yearly from the Treasury, and if 
stopped, as is proposed, would stop a 
drain hereafter of quite -~ = 
(Mr. Bucuanan here obzerved that 

the drawback only the last year ex- 

ceeded kalf a million.] 

Well, sir, we may then safely caleu- 
latz, even under some indulgence to the 
unfinished railroads in the Scuth, that 
the gain will be a quarter of a million, 
or as mueh, if not more than I have 
computed. i 
Next: the reduced zales of the publis 

lands will lessen the five per cent. to” 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 


200,000 


250,000 


500,000 | 


_ some as well -as the three percent: to` 
other States, to be’ paid over, by at“. 
least - ao earn 


The aggregate 
‘tions is - 
Thus, sit, without going into the 

navy, or the .civil establishments, exce 


contingenciés—without going to the foreign’ & 


“of ‘only these reduc: j: 


tion. 
little exertion or sacrifice. They are such asthe ` 
progress of events force on us, if watehfal. : We 
can hardly escape them, if true to` ourselves “ard 
the country. They impair no great establishmetity 
they weaken no branch of public administration; 
they would and should occur almost spontaneously 
under any party in power. How, then,’ can gen- 
liemen on the other side, professing economy, 
gravely insist, in the face of these exhibits, that the 
current expenses next year mist be: twenty-five, 
twenty-eight, or thirty millions? There is no~pre- 
tence for it, sir, but the fallacious’ statement that 
the average expenses of the last four years’ reached 
near twenty-eight millions. Bat can Senators: be: 
blind to the fact, that the expenses of ‘those’ years 
were increased near thirty-six millions by appro- 
priations heaped on them beyond the annual -esti- . 
mates, and beyond, in most cases, what the past - 
Administration desired? This kas bzen’ so fully 
explained on a former occasion as not to require 
repetition, and, if deducted, would leave an ave- 
rage expenditure of only nineteen or twenty mil- 
lions. Do my hearers forget, also, the expensive 
Indian removals, extinguishment of Indian’ titles; 
the Indian wars, as well as costly erection of pubi 
lic buildings, which were flung on those four years, 
and which need not be renewed hereafter: = 04. 
When taking an average-of past years for `a 
guide, we might iikewise as well go tothe last 
twelve years as to the last four. It willthen- be 
found in the document before me, that the expenses 
of those twelve years, swollen as some of them ne- 
cessarily were, by various causes enumerated in 
former debates, and which are not likely to recur, 
were only about twenty-one milions yearly, indé- 
pendent of the public debt; and the first four years 
of the time,. before those extraordinary causes be- 
gan to operate much, were only fourteen millions 
on an average. - aes Lhd pak 
Here are the tables, from a reportby Mr. Ewin”, 
No. 31, House of Representatives, present ses- 


sion. 7 : 
No. L ie 
Years. Aggregate annual expenditures. 
1829 g i : + $12.651.457 22 
1830 i - . - 13,229,533 33 
1831 - - : - 13,863,786 14 
1832 : : : - 16,514,134 69 
Total, 56,258,911 38 
Average, $14,064,727 B40 Ss 
Mo aio fias = 
i ra, 1829, 1830, 1831, 16% $06,258,911 
oe ae Og eae S ee 050,312 Bi 
1634 - i = » 18,420,567 12 
1835 ~ . - $ 17,006.513 15 
1836 - . : + 29,655,244 46 
1837 . : : -  3),610,003. 09 
1933 + . - - » $1,544,396 19 
1839 - - - 25,443,716 94 
1840 . - : + 22,389,356 B1. 
Total, 254,379,020 98° #5 
Average, 21,198 251 74 
? 21,199.251; 74 


From these data, then, as well -as ‘the ‘specific 
items of reduction before named, the future cur- 
rent expesaas should not exceed eighteen millions 
yearly. But, on this point, we have higher autho- 
rity than even these figures and facts, to genilemen 
on the other side. We have the opinion of the 
chairman himself, not “only years ago, but at this 
very session. : : i 


In February, 1832, ha said on this floor, ina. 
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: speech from which I now read, 8th vol. of Debates, 
p- 293, that after providing. for certain. objects of 
internal. improvement, &c. by the public lands, 

_ “for one I have no objection to the reduction of the 

public revenue to fifteen or thirteen, or even to 

nine millions of dollars.” 

Again, at the commencement of this extra ses- 
sion, he presented a mernorial from Georgia, which 
asked a reduction of expenditures to thirteen or 
fifteen millions yearly, and which he endorsed as 
correct in its views, and entitled to receive, as it 
should, his hearty concurrence and co operation. 

“Let us, then, hear no more about the necessity 
of an expenditure for the current service, or an ave- 
rage yearly, in 1842-3,-4, of twenty-five to thirty 
millions, contradicted.as it is by the general policy 
and practice of both the two past Administrations 
—contradicied by their recommendations to Con- 
gress—contradicted by the professions and pledges 
of those now in power; and, much more, contra- 
dicted by the views of the chairman himself on all 
former oceasions, It must, therefore, be obvious, 
that if we take eighteen millions as a maximum— 
liable to be reduced much lower rather than to go 
higher, we shall better conform to the prudent les- 
sons of experience, as well as the natural course of 
events, and the promises of the past no Jess than 
the present persons in power, and the dictates of a 
wise public economy. , 

This, then, is cur platform. Here we stand. 
We extinguish, even before due, three millions ot 
the loan, and spend, beside, in 1842, cighieen 
millions for the current service. This makes 
an aggregate charge of only twenty.cne millions. 
How easily, then, can it be met without a tax on 
tea and coffee? But I say now, sir, as I said in 
1840, and in my report on the tariff last winter, to 
which the chairman so often and so obligingly re- 
fers, that a very large expenditure could not be 
met, without a tax on tea and coffee? With such 
an expenditure you must burden not only them, 
but all necessaries, as well as luxuries, if no one 
duty is allowed to exceed twenty per cent. Even 
now, sir, you collect more than half of the whole 
customs from only four great necessaries of life— 
that is, iron, sugar, molasses, and salt. Isay now, 
too, as. I said then, and as the charman himself 
said in 1832, in the speech before me, that tea and 
coffee, though to some persons, and in some respects 
luxuries—and more so formerly than now—have 
got to be comforts to all classes, and necessaries to 
many. Hence I. suggested, then, that if the 
expenses are, as they ought to be, reduced, modifi- 
cations can and should. be made in the tables for 
taxing them. I say now, likewise as then, tnat if 
our importations are likely to be larger than in 
1838, which is admitted on all hands to be the case, 
these and other articles can, with still more proprie- 
ty, be omitted from the list of taxable merchandise 

Now, sir, a single moment to the specific proof 
of this ability in our revenue to meet all proper 
expenses and elieve those articies from duty. We 
propose to reduce and can reduce the expenditure. 
‘We anticipate a much larger importation of fo- 
reign goods than in 1838, and: one doubtless will 
happen, ‘The chairman then cannot refuse to ex- 
empt tea and coffee. Take his own computation 
of the revenue at tweaty-three millions from duties 
alone, adding the home valuation, and will it not 
leave two millions after paying the above agere- 
gate of twenty-one millions of expenses?—a bigher 
expense than he approved only three months ago. 
That two millions is the average tax proposed on 
tea and coffee, and. hence most clearly it is unne- 
eegsary and should be omitted. 

Again, keep the revenue from lands, and add it 
to the duties, and you have, on the chairman’s own 
calculations, an aggregate of twenty-six millions of 
means to pay only twenty-one millions of charge. 
Why then not exonerate tea and coffee, and keep 
the Jands, if it be necessary and prudent to have 
some millions excess to cover contingencies? 

In reaching his conclusions, the chairman com- 
plains of my different comput:tions as to the kome 
valuation; and yet differs, himself, five or six per 
cent. if I. understand his views, from the Treasury 
: Department, 


lt is true, sir, that on a former occasion, my 


friend before me [Mr. Cétaoun] stated, that the 


mode of valuation had been to add twenty per 
cent. to the foreign invoice of imports from be- 
yond the Cape of Good Hope, and ten to those 
from this side, and that I assented to his statement. 
Bat though such had been the practice at the out- 
set ot the Government in 1789, and most of the 
time since, yet a change did take place in 1832, 
which was not at the moment adverted to, but 
which I mentioned to the Senate before its adjourn- 
ment on the very day of that debate. Whether 
that change increased virtually or lowered the ten 


and twenty per cent. all could judge for themselves. 


I think the change was made at the instance of the 
manufacturers, and increased the rate, as it re- 
quired the appraisers, instead of it, to increase the 
nominal invoice price to the true price abroad, and 
thenadd “‘all charges, except insurance.” It was 
not as the Senator supposes—to add only a tew 
small items of charge. 

[Mr. WoopBury here read the 15th section of 
the act of July 11th, 1832, 8.h vol. page 701.] 

The Senator had failen also into another mis- 
take as to the home valuation, in supposing that 
the comptroller reported last¥winter, and Mr. W. 
approved, an addition of twenty per cent. for 
home valuation to the former value under the for- 
mer laws. On the contrary, it will be seen, that 
the twenty per cent. was expressly to include 
or cover all those former charges as well as profits, 
&c. and would therefore be a nett addition not ex- 
ceeding in most cases ten to fifteen per cent. 

(Mr. W. here read from the report, February, 
184], Senate document No 157.] 

On a review, then, of the whole matter conzern- 
ing our revenue, how could the Senator complain, 
if, on this occasion, and for this purpose, members 


on this side of the chamber should assume as the. 


ground of their computations, the official data of 
the chief officer of the Treasury Department, both 
as to the home valuation and the amount of im- 
ports? It is no disrespect to the chairman to take 
that estimate of twenty-five millions for the nett re- 
venue from customs under the home valuation, 
rather than to take the Stnator’s of twenty-three 
millions. Neither may prove to be correct; and I 
am far from vouching for either. But we, at least, 
must be pardoned for taking the highest Execurive 
organ as a guide in this debate, rather than another 
guide, who admits himself not to be accustomed to 
these kinds of computation. 

The two following brief tables will, then, pre- 
sent the result on these data in a more compact 
form, and show most conclusively that the motion 
now under consideration can be adopted with per- 
fect safety to the Treasury. 

Tazre No. i., 

Thus, expenses in 1842. 


Current expenditure - - $18,000,000 
instalment on the public debt before 
due - - = - 3,090,000 
21,000,000 
Add interest ° - - 500,000 
Agregate - - ~ $21,500,000 
Receipts in 1842. = 
Customs, as estimated by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury - = $25,000,000 
Deduct proposed tax on tea and 
coffee, average - ` - - 2,000,000 
$23,000,000 


This leaves a million and a half of surplus re- 
venue. Thais is quite enough to cover my 
other motion to take off gradually the present 
daty on salt and molasses; and if the lands were 
not given away, would Jeave four and a half ml- 
lions not enly to cover that reduction, but still 
others in sugar—iron, molasses, and salt—neces- 
saries of universal consumption. These ought, when- 
ever practicable, without dangerto the Treasury, 
to be cheapened for the encourragement and ad- 
vantage of the great macs of the people. A mo- 
ment’: attention to the other table and I have done 
with this point of the subject. 

Suppose, that instead ef a revision of the whole 
tariff at this burried session, the Administration 
had pursued the mere obvious and prudent course 


of raising the duty only on a few article, were 
clearly luxuries more than tea and coffee, and in that 
way getting enough without disturbing the whole 
system. 
Then the result would have been as follows: 
i Tase No. 2. 
The expenses would be kept down in 
1842 for the current service, and 
the debt and interest as before, 


(Na. 1,) to - ae - $21,500,000 
Then the receipts under the existing 
Jaws, without a new tariff, or new 
valuation, would be, on ordinary — , 
imporis, near - ~ - $11,000,000 
Estimated increase of imports, if du- 
ties are kept low, so as to yield 
more revenue, to the exientof -~ 1,800,000 
Home valuation add to these, in a 
year, or in half a year, and the du- 
ty above 20 per cent. from Janua- 
ty to July, 1842 -~ - - 2,800,000 
Drawbacks and erroneous judicial 
decisions on present tariff, correct- 
ed as has been recommended - 2,000,000 
: $17,600,000 
Raise wines and silks alone to 20 per 
cent. and on impert of 1839 you 
get more by - - - 4,500,000 
Aggregate duties - $22,100,000 


This, alone, would enable the Treasury to dis- 
charge ail its obligations punctually, and leave a 
small balance. Butifthe lands, at three millions, 
were added, it would cover any deficiency of im- 
ports of wines and silks below 1839, and leave a 
large balance in the Treasury, without imposing a 
single dollar on tea or coffee, 

A word or two more on the topic of prices, as 
affected by high or low duties, to which the Sena- 
tor [Mr. Cray] across the Chamber has twice ad- 
verled in this debate. He bas madea long exhibit 
to show that coffee has been lower in price when 
a duty was on itthan when it was off. But can 
he seriously tell the Senate that he himself believes 
those prices were thus changed by the operation of 
the tariff? Can he argue that, all other causes re- 
maining equal, an increase of duty on any 
article will not tend to increase its price, and a re- 
duction of duty will not tend to reduce its price? 

If these last are not the natural and necessary 
tendencies, why does the manufacturer ever ask for 
an increased duty on any article?) What protec- 
tion can it yield? 

And again, if an augmentation of duty does not 
usnally augment the price, why will not the South- 
ern gentlemen arouxd him consent at once to have 
the compromise violated, and the duty raised to 
two or three hundred per cent.? 

No, sir: prices vary from very complicated 
causes; and while on the one hand a reduction of 
duty may tend to lower them, and, standing alone, 
would lower them, an inereased demand for the ar- 
ticle, as for coffee, er a decreased production of it 
in some places, as of coffee in San Domingo, may 
at the same time counteract other influences, and 
even raise prices. An expanded currency here, 
too, may alone increase prices; when if not ex- 
panded, other circumstances would reduce them. 

Finally, sir, under an increased tariff on some 
articles, prices may fall, because the interest on 
the capital employed may be falling more than 
enough to counterbalance the duty; or an improve- 
ment may be made in machinery so as to reduce 
the cost of production (as has at times been the 
case in the manufacture of cotton, woollens, and 
iron) much more ihan any addition to it by theg 
tariff. In this way, prices of articles not included ' 
in any tariff cfien fluctuate as much as those in 
it. But he who supposes that prices are not likely 
to be affected by raising or lowering duties, in the 
absence of other causes of a counteracting nature, 
must be more blind to the experience of ages, the 
instinct and exertions of self-interest, or more 
credulous as to new theories and reaily groundless 
abstractions, than the chairman has ever before 
had eredit for. = 

With a view, then, not to have the price of tea 
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ay 


and. coffee increased to the community, and at the 
same time with a proper regard to the safety of the 
_ Treasury, I trust that my motion will prevail, and 
those important articles of universal consumption 
be left free. 
~ Mr. CALHOUN observed that, for the first time 
- this session, now at its very close, the chairman of 
the Committee on Finance had thought proper to 
develope the financial policy of the present Ad- 
ministration, and the calculations upon which its 
measures are to be based. The exposition was so 
extensive, and embraced so many calculations 
which could not be accurately remembered wiibout 
proper data, that he (Mr. Caunoun) conceived it 
would be impossible to do justice to the subject 
without a pcstponement; and in hoping that the bill 
would be laid over till Monday, he would ask the 
Senator what means he would afford the Senate of 
having his exposition placed before it for consi- 
deration. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky replied that he bad not 
contemaplaied the writing out of his remarks, though 
he might probably have no objection to rendering 
any assistance required; he would let the Senator 
have the use of his (Mr. Ciay’s) tables and calcu- 
lations, 

Mr. CALHOUN remarked that this was a most 
important bill, and in the consideration of it there 
was a manifest necessity for having the exposition 
of the chair:xan of the Committee on Finance also 
under consideration. He would suggest the pro- 
priety of laying the bill over till Monday morning 
—there could be no objection to going into Eixecu- 
tive session for the remainder of the present day. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky declared he had no- 
thing personal to consult in the matter; but he 
thought, considering the advanced period of the 
session, and the fact, which he had just learned in- 
cilentally, that there was no business before the 
co-ordinate branch of Congress, and that it would 
be difficult to keep that body together longer than 
next Wednesday, there ought not to be even the 
delay of laying over the bill till Monday, Other 
amendments might be taken up—something more 
might be done this evening. Executive business 
could be despatched after the legis!ative business 
was finished, and the other House should have ad- 
journed; but, if the gentleman preferred the re- 
sponsibility of further delay, he was ready to ac- 
quiesce in any decision the Senate might come to, 

Mr. CALHOUN remarked that he wouid as- 
sume no responsibility. If the Senator chose to 
force through a measure of this importance, and 
fraught with consequences of such magnitude with- 
out leaving it in the power of those who disap- 
proved of it, to provide themselves with full infor- 
mation as to the verious tables and calculations on 
which he based his exposition, he [Mr. Cray] 
should himself assume that responsibility. No time 
was giving for examining his details, and ascer- 
taining whether they were correct, or whether there 
were any omissions in his siatements, which would 
not lead to different results from those which the 
Senator imagined. It was important to ascertain 
whether nothing had been omitted, as well as 
whether more was assumed than a close examina- 
tion of details would warrant. But he would appeal 
to the Senate to say whether it was proper to pro- 
ceelin this precipitate manner under the disadvan- 
tage he had mentioned, and the want of informa- 
tion as to the statement just made by the Chairman 
of the Finance Committee, consist ng of so many 
details in figures that it would be scarcely possible 
to keep them in view, without adequate ‘ime for 
reflection. He would, however, assume no re- 
sponsibility in calling for a postponement; and, 
without saying more cn that subject, he would sey 

- +gthat the whole of the very elaborate speech mace 
: omy the Senator from Kentucky, was the most 
overwhelming argument that could be offered 
against the Distribution bill, which had been forced 
through Congress within a few days. The expo- 
sition jusi made ips proe bill threw k new 
light on the system, by whieh the measures S 
sioi en be consummated. He (Mr. Car- 
. Houn) had repeatedly, throughout the session, 
asked why this Revenue bill was not the first of 
those méasures placed under the consideration of 
Congress, The bill conld never be introduced till 


now, when it was too ‘ate to affect the other measures 
of the system. Why was not this bill brought out 
before the Distribution bill, and the sevesal ap- 
propriation bills of this session? Why was it so 
earefuliy delayed until those bills were placed be- 
yond-the danger of rejection? Was it not because 
not one of them could have been passed in the face 
of the exposition which the Senator from Kentucky 
now thinks proper to make to insure the passage of 
this bili? He (Mr. Catnoun) would ask the Sena- 
tor how he was to justify himself for his course in 
regard to this measure? How was he to justify 
himself for withholding till this time the exposition 
which only could enable the co-ordinate branckes 
of the Government to act understandingly on the 
other measures which he called upon them to con- 
cur in? Why did he withhold this information till 
the announcement, in the official organ of the Ad- 
ministration, that the Executive had signed the 
Distribution bill? Was it not very well known 
that the President would not give that bill the 
sanction of bis name if he thought it would be the 
means “of violating the Compromise act? And 
here is the exposition of the chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee, now that 1s known this fatal act 
is placed beyond reach, proving, in the most con- 
elusive manner, that the result is ivevitable—ihat 
the Compromise act must be violated in conse- 
quence of this Distribution bill. Now, when 
the precursors of this Tariff bill have cut off all 
retreat, when no possibility of retrieving one 
fatal step is left, the mover of the whole sys- 
tem comes out and tells the world that this Go- 
vernment is to have a deficit of sixteen millions in 
is Treasury at the end of the year! And this bill 
has been kept back, and this exposition has been 
delayed, till the signature of the President has 
been obtained to the Distribution bill, with a full 
knowledge that, had they preceded that bill. his 
signature never would have been given to it. Now 
it is fully seen why it was necessary to resort to 
gag-laws to force through these measures in a co-or- 
dinate branch of Congress, without discussion, 
without examination, without deliberation, and in 
such hot haste. Hence the rush of appropriation 
bills through that House. Now it comes out that 
the new expenditures authorized by this eatra ses- 
sion alone, are upwards of six millions. If the Se- 
eretary of the Treasury saw all this, how can that 
functionary find any justification in pushing on his 
expenditures beyond his resources, and in recom- 
mending appropriations to produce this state of 
things? Has every thing been going on by chance, 
or design? Or are the gentlemen willing to admit 
that they know not what they are doing, and have 
set the whole machine of Goverment out of order? 
Is it their pleasure or their purpose to keep the af- 
fairs of Government in such confusion, that no 
consequences can be seen by those whom they call 
upon to act, till their measures are consummated, 
and it is too late to pause? Has not this been the 
effect of that shameful course of legislation by 
which these measures have been made depend- 
ent upon each other, and by means of which, 
as a whole, they are forced upon the coun- 
try, whereas, on their individual merits, they 
could not stand the tesi? For this end, the pas- 
sage of the one has been made a bargain for the 
passage of the other; and that is left last which 
should have been first, because, had it been first, 
the others never could have passed. If nothiag 
but an honest and fair course of legislation had 
been contempiated, what would have been the or- 
der of proceedings at this session? Should it not 
have ben a full and candid exposition of the finan- 
cial policy of the Administration just come into 
power, and a development of the contemplated re- 
sotirees and expenditures of the Government for 
the four years to come? Would not this be the 
frank and honorable course cf men whose patriot- 
ism would not stocp to indirect means of accom- 
plishing any end? Such men would have insti- 
tu‘ed an investiga‘ion into the immediate condition 
of the Treasury—its liabilities, expectations, re- 
sources, and accuracy of system. They would 
have calculated the measures of policy which the 
‘country expected from them, and the consequent 
expenditure cf their Government for their term of 
service. In full view of all this, they would have 


made their calculation: of retrenchment ‘and: tes ee s 


form, and, having ascertained what could be. done ~ 
in that way, they would then make their astimates 
of means to meet their expenditures. With. ‘clear 
details of all this, they would have hastened to: lay 
such information before Congress as would enable. 
every branch of the Government to -act under- 
siandingly upon all the. propositions bronght. for- 
ward as the policy of the Administration, The 
Senator from New Hampshire, [Mr.. Woopruny,] 
whose knowledge on subjects of finance is the res- 
sult of experience in the office which he filled with - 
so much advantage to the country and ‘credit-to 
himself, has shown that, by proper and by no means 
inconvenient retrenchment and economy, there can 
be a lopping off from the expenditures of several 
millions. But the Senator from Kentucky seems - 
inclined to throw that duty upon the minority, no 
doubt aware that he could not impose a more-un- 
palatable duty upon his own frìends. But he ~ 
(Mr. Catnoun) would suggest to the Senator a- 
simple process of ariving at what he seems. so de- 
sirous of finding out—that is, the lowest expendi- 
ture with which the Government can be carried en. 
His recommendation is this: to revert to the time 
of Mr. Mowroz’s Administration, when the Sena- 


‘tor frequently acted in co-operation with the radi- 


cal party, who exclaimed against the expenditures 
of that day; but now, reverting to those ex- 
penditures, and taking them item by item, let the 
Senator compare them with the same classes of 
expenditure now, aad having ascertained on which 
the greatest increase had occurred, let him inves- 
tigate the cause of such increase, and necessity of 
continuing it, and, having done all this, he may 
probably be able to designate which can most pro- 
perly be retrenched, so as to bring down the 
expenditures of the present Administration te as 
near that of Mr. Monroe's Administration as 
change of circumstances will admit. He (Mr. 
Catuoun) had no doubt the Senator would find 
that he eculd cut off miilions on millions of ex- 
penditure in this way. And woutd not that be bet- 
ter than resorting to measures such as those of 
the present session, calculated to spread dismay 
taroughout the country—nct only in relation to the 
measures themselves, but to the appalling manner 


| in which they have been carried through Congress? 


The Senator can have no objection to going back 
to Mr. Monron’s administration, and taking up 
the expenditure of his Government as one suffi- 
ciently large for thatday. The party with which 
the Senator then acted, considered that expendi- 
ture susceptible of considerable retrenchment. If 
his (Mr. CaLHoun’s) memory served him, he be- 
lieved it was about ten millions of dollars. By` 
comparing. the items of that expenditure with those 
of the expenditure of the present Administration, 
the points of increase would be seen. It would be 
ascertained how much the army. has increased; 
how much has been the increase of the navy; how 
much the increased expenses of the Judiciary, and 
of the civil list; and so on through all the heads 
of Departments belonging to the Administration. 
By this process, the points of retrenchment would 
be seen at force. Take up the pension list, and 
scrutinize it, aud you will find plenty of room for 
economy. Go into the department of Indian Af- 
fairs, where there has been more extravagance, ` 
more lavish wastefulness, and more trickery than 
in any other, and you will see what retrench- 
ment can effect. Had this scrutiny taken 
place at the beginning of this session, aided by 
your committees, you would have been able to set 
out by a lopping off of probably three millions. 
This would have been something to begin with; 
and you could then, with a good giace, propose 
steh new measures of policy as you could justify — 
to the country. With a fair exposition of your - 


| system of economy and retrenchment, of your con- 


templated resources and ordinary expenditures, 
you could then show the basis upon which you de- 
pended for the cost of your new measures. The 
bill now under consideration would then have 
come within the scope. of your preliminary action. 
But to keep back such a measure as this till the 
last days of an expiring session; till those who 
have to act upon itare worn out with toil, and 
have become resiless and impatient to close their 


labors; till there is- no possibility of bestowing that 
patient‘in vestigation and deliberation upon it which 
its-vast importance and ihe magnitude of its con- 
sequences damwand, is the strongest evidence that 
ean be adduced of its own self-condemnation, and 
of: the iniquitous designs it is intended to consum- 
mate. f i 
Anxious as he (Mr. CaLucun) was to lay bare 
alk the iniquitous tendencies cf this measure, ard 
to-scrutinize its details, for that purpose, he conid 

‘not consent to take the responsibility of asking for 
one day’s delay: letthe gentlemen have all the re- 
sponsibility of the bill, in all its stages, themselves. 

They have called us here to deliberate on their 

measures, but have rendered all deliberation nu- 
gatory; they have creaied a vacuum in the public 
Treasury, by giving away one of its regular 
sources of income, and making imprudent appro- 

~ priation:; and now they come forward to create a 
necessity for violating a solemn and sacred na- 
tional compact, in order to fill up that vacuom. 
They have left no resource but commerce for every 
burden of Government; they have even saddled it 
with the Post Office Department. Bat the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, in his speech of 
this day, hasshown the basis on which his party 
stands. Itis consistent with the interests of those 
whom that pariy represents. It is the proper bazis 
for the support of the bankers, foreign stockjob- 
bers, speculators, and Wail street gamblers, who 
constitute the great money power. This revenue 

bill is the proper aliment of that consolidating mo- 
ney power. 

(Here a message from the House of Representa- 
tives was received, stating that the President had 
returned the Distribution bill with his signature, 
and that it had become a law; also, one of the ap- 
propriation bills.] 

There, sir, said Mr. C. that is the act that gives 
away tbat portion of the resources of the ‘Treasury 
which should have been retained to help, with eco- 
nomy, to meet the crisis which the chairman of the 
Finance Committee, in his exposition, states the 
Government is in. It is accompanied by another 
act, giving away two millions more in appropri- 
ations. 

The Senator from Kentucky main'ains that it is 
impossible to avoid taxing articles of general con- 
sumpticn, so as to avoid any portion falling on the 
poor. Thatis very trae; but ihe proportion falling 
on the laborer ought to be accompanied with that 
falling on the wealthy, in the ratio of their means. 
By the system here resorted 19, the amount of con- 
sumption regulates the tax, and the laborer’s fami- 
ly pays more, in proportion to his means, a hun- 
dred fold, than that of his rich neighbor, because 

there is not a proper disctimination of the articies 
of taxation, 

We have heard nothing from the Senator about 
économy and retrenchment, but a few expressions, 
recommending the minority to take the mater up. 
There was no occasion for that advice; the mino- 
rity would never cease its vigilance. What dis- 
position bas the Senator's party shown to econo- 
mize and reirench? How has the time of this ses- 
sioa of Congress been consumed? In Bank mea- 
sures, in distribution of revenue, in making ex- 
travagant appropriations, and in devising wasteful 
and encrmous expenditures, in order to create a 
necessity for enormous taxation. ‘That is the sort 
of economy and setrenchment which the Senator’s 
friends approve and practise. Bat this line of po- 
licy prove more fatal to that party, and the mea- 
sures of this session will prove more disastrous to 
them than they now dream of, The condemna- 


tion of the country will not be the only effect. » 


The gentleman of New England, who have lent 
their aid to them, will find the fatal effects in their 
blighted commerce; the gentleman af the South 
wiil experience it inthe violation of the bitherto- 
considered inviolable compromise act; both have 
acted a suicidal part, and they will speedily feel 
that they bave. 

Mr. GLAY of Ken ucky rejvined. 

Mr. CALHOUN foliowed; when the question 
was taken on the amendment, and decided in the 
‘affirmative, as follows: 

YEAS— Messrs. Allen, Bates, Ben'on, Bu- 
chanan, Calhoun, Choate, Clay of Alabama, 


Clayton, Cuthbert, Dixon, Evans, Fulton, Gra- 
ham, Huntington, King, Linn, McRoberts, Man- 
gum, Miller, Morehead, Mouton, Nicholson, 
Puelps, Pierce, Porter, Prentiss, Sevier, Simmons, 
Smith of Connecticut, Smith of Indiana, Sturgeon, 
Tallmadge, Tappan, Walker, White, Woodbridge, 
Woodbury, Wright and Young—39. - 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Berrien, Clay 
of Kentucky, Henderson, Kerr, Merrick, Preston, 
Rives, Seuthard—10. . 

Mr. ALLEN then moved to amend the bill by 
exempting the article of salt from duty. 

Mr. BENTON spoke for seme time in support 
of the amendment. He said that the tax on salt 
acied on the poor mest oppressively; that the 
banker, with his millions, did not use as much salt 
in a year as a farmer’s cow would lick up in half a 
season. 

Mr. WALKER moved to amend the amend- 
ment by adding gunny bags. 

Mr. BENTON objected to mixing up any thing 
so incongruous as guany begs with salt. 

Mr. BATES moved that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. SEVIER demanded the yeas and nays; 
which having been ordered, the vote stood as fol- 
lows. ; 

YiAS—Messrs. Archer, Bates, Berrien, Choate, 
Clay cf Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, 
Huntingten, Ker, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, 
Morehead, Mouton, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, Sim- 
mons, Southard, Sturgeon, Tallmadge, White, and 
Woodbridge—24 

WAYS—Messrs. Allen, Barrow, Benton, Bu- 
chanan, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Graham, 
Hexderson, King, Linn, McRoberts, Nicholson, 
Pierce, Preston, Rives, Sevier, Smith of C.un. 
Smith of Indiana, Walker, Woodbury, Wright, 
and Young—22. 

Ani the Senate adjourned to Monday. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SATURDAY, Sepiember 4, 1841. 

The Journal of yesierday was read and appreved. 

Mr, JOHN C. CLARK rose and said it would be recollected 
that in the early partof the session a rescluiion had been 
adopted by the Ifouse in relation to furnishing stationery, and 
the subject had been referred to a commitiec, of which the gen- 
ueman from Virginia, {Mr. Summers,] not now in his seat, was 
chairman. 

It was understood thai the committee wouid not beable to re- 
portat this session—that they had not come to any definite con- 
elusion as_to what would be the proper mode of furnishing sta- 
tionery. In that view of the subject, he hoped he would be 
allowed, by the unanimous consent of the House, to offer the 
followii g resolution: $ 

Reselved, Thai no purchase of stationery be made for the 
use of this House until the committee heretofore appointed on 
that subject report to the House, 

Mr. BRIGGS was undersiood to say he did not see the neces- 
sity for the adoption of such a resolution. 

Mr. CLARK was understood to sey that there was stationery 
now on handto serve the purposes of the Mouse during the 
first four weeks of the next session. Unlesssuch a resolution 
were adopted, new stationery would be procured, and that pro- 
bably avery inferior quality. Why, then, object to the resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. BRIGGS objected. 

Mr. CLARK said that he might take the responsibility of per- 
mitting the contingent fund to be plundered then. 

Mr. BRIGGS said he would do so, 

And the reso'ntion, being objected to, was not received. 

The SPEAKER laid before the [Mouse the following commu- 
ninations: 

A letier from the Secretary of War, transmitting a contract 
entered into by his predecessor, Mr. Poinsett, with the agent of 
Jean B. and Pelagi Ferribault, for the purchase of theisiand or 
point of land at the junction of the St. Peter’s and Mississippi 


rivers, asa part of the military reserve at Fort Snelling. to. | 
gether with various papers in relation to the subject. Beferred 


to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Aliso, a letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a re- 
port of Lieut. W. H. Emory, in relation to the situat.on_and 
improvement ofthe harbor of Newcastle, onthe river Dela- 
ware. Laid on the table. 

On leave given, Mr. CROSS offered the following resolution; 
which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be request- 
ed to causo to be communicated to this House whether any, 
and, ifany, what rezulations exist, by treaty stipulation or 
otherwise, between this Government and the Republic of Tex- 
as, on thesubject of the collection of debts, regaining the pos- 
session of property, and enforcing legal liabilities and rights 
by citizens of one Government against those of the other. 
And, likewise, such laws and treaty supulations as have di- 
rect relation to the commercial intercourse between the said 
Goveramenta. 

Mr. GOODE of Virginia presented proceedings of meetings 
of citizens of Surry and Branswick, protesting against the 
measures oftheextra session generally, and approving of the 
conduct of Messrs, Wise, HUNTER, MALLORY, and GILMER: 
Jaid on the table. 

On leave given, Mr. STEENROD submitted a motion that 
certain papers on the files of the House,having reference to the 
selection of sites upon the Western waters for marine hospi- 
tals, (and not heretofore printed, ) be printed for the use of the 
House; which motion was agreed to. 


~ CONTESTED ELECTION. FROM FLORIDA. 

Mr. HALSTED, chairman of the Committee on Elections, 
reported from that committee the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the case of David Levy, claiming a seat in 
this House as Delegates from Florida, be postponed until Mon- 
day next, at 10 o’clock; and that he be heard at the bar of this 
House upon his case, ifhe shall so desire. : 

Mr. BRIGGS suggested to My. Ii. so to modify the ressolu- 
tion asto provide that Mr. Levy should be heard “in person or 
by council.” This was the usual mode. | 

Mr. HALSTED modified the resolution to read accord- 
ingly. 

ea, as modified the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. CAVE JOHNSON rose and expressed the Hope that 
some -specific day would be designated for the adjournment 
of Congress. . 

{Cries of “No, no;”’ “Not quite ready yet.”’] 

Mr. LEWIS WILLIAMS said, if there was no other busi- 
pess before the House to-day, be would move an adjourn- 
ment. 

[Cries of **Wait for the Bank Bill,” &e. 

So Mr. W. did not persist in his motion. 

THE CASE OF McLEOD, = 

The SPEAKER announced the unfinished business of the 
morning hour to be the following resoiution, heretofore offered 
by Mr. J G. Froyp, of New York: , 

Resolved, That the Presidentof tne United States be request- 
ed to inform this House, if not incompatiole with the public 
interest, whether any officer of We Army or the Auomey Ge- 
neral of the United States has, since the 4th of March last, been 
direc'ed to visit the State of New York for any perpose con- 
nected with the imprisonment or. trial of Alexander McLeod; 
and, ifso, to communicate to this House copies of the instruc- 
tions to, and report of, such officer; and whether, by any Execu- 
tive measures or correspondence, the British Government has 
been given to understand that Mr. McLeod will be released or 
surrendered, Š woe 

The immediately ponding motion being thatof Mr. Boarn- 


_ MAN to lay the resolution on the table. 


Mr. LINN moved a call of the House; which was or- 
dered. 

The roll was called, and 165 members having been ascertain- 
ed to be present, all further proceeding on the call were dis- 
pensed with. 3 ‘ g 

And the question recurriag on laying the resolution on the 
table— 

Mr. BOARDMAN, atthe request of Mr. Apams, withdrew 
the motion. 

Mr. ADAMS then addressed the House at some length in op- 
position to the resolution., All the gentlernen, he said, who had 
spoken on this resolution, professed to be actuated by the most 
patriotic motives, and not to be at allinfluenced by party consi 
derations; bul, without questioning their patriotism, he must 
be permitted to say that the resolution was one of the rankest 
party measures: Mr. A’ in the course of his remarks, magni- 
fied the danger of a collision with Great Britain—referred to her 
vast military and naval power, and showed that of herarmy, 
even on our very borders, there was a larger and better appoint 
ed force than the whole army of the United States. With 
such power in the hands of our opponents, and in our defence- 
leas condition, the fair fields of New York might be deluged in 
blood, her towns sansocked, and damages done that would be 
irreparable, before we could be prepared to defend ourselves, 
In the condition in which we were with Gteat Britain, he was 
not willing to goto war upon an issue in which we were deci- 
dedly in the wroog—an issue, be sais, which we would not dare 
to submit to foreign nations for arbitrament. He did not sub- 
scribe to the very learned opinion of Judge Cowen, and he be- 
lieved thatthe Careline had committed acts of hostility against 
the British before she was destroyed, and therefore we had 
struck the first blow. Speaking of the man who was killed on 
the wharfat Schlosser, be humorously applied to the case a 
quotation from Moliere, which, being translated, means: “What 
the devil had you to do with the sicamboat?’” Tle had heard a 


; gentleman say, some da. s ago, thatso long as we had Daniel 


Websier sor Secretary of Stave, there was po danger of a war 


with England, and the gentleman seemed to lament i Now 
he believed itto be true, and rejoiced thatit was so, ile thank- 


ed God tbat we had a man at the head of affairs who would pre- 
serve the peace of thenation. One great objecthe had in rising 
was to do justice, as jar as he could, to that eminent statesman. 
Great injustice had, in his opinion, been done to him in the 
course of this discussion, There was not one, werd in that 
correspondence which had heen so severely centured, 
that. he [Mr. Apams] did not endorse. If it had 
had the eifect of conciliating the British. Government 
and softening their feelings tuwards us, so much the better. 
Why, what did we hear after the report last session, made by 
the gentleman from South Carolina {My. Pickens?] Why, it 
raised a commotion in Hngland, that so frightened our Minis- 
ter there, that he advised our frigates to run away. ‘this act 
of Mr. Stevenson had done more to disgrace our nation than 
any thing that had happened since the days of the Chesapeake. 
What would the different nations of Europe say, but that our 
navy had shown the white feather? Br. A. censured Mr. Ste- 
venson severely for not being better informed of the intentions 
of the British Government. He ventured to assert that there 
was nota Charge d’Aflaires at the Court of St. James thatdid 
not know what passed in the British Cabinet Councils on this 
snbject, thouth Mr. Stevenson was isnorantofit. Mr. A. then 
went on to examine the terms and objects of ihe resolution, aad 
argued for some time against the policy ofadopting it. 
When Mr. Apams had concluded, he moved to lay the reso- 
lution on the table. 3 
Mre. WISE wisbed some one to defend Mr. Stevenson, wig® 
bad not spoken on the question; but if no one was ready at the 
moment, he would doit. ‘Fhe House, however, refused to per- 
mit Mr. Wiser to procee 
The question was then taken and decided in the affirmative 
as follow i 
YEAS-—-Messis. Adams, Allen, Lande W. Andrews, Shera 
lock J. Andrews, Arnold, Aycrigg, er, Barnard, Barton, 
Birdseye, Diack, Biair, Boanim Borden, Briggs, Broc 4 
Beonson, Milica Brown, Jeremiah Brown, Burnell, W 
Butler, Ca‘houn, Wiliam B, Campbell, thomas J. Camphei) 
Caruthers, Casey, John ©. Ciark, Cowen, Cransion, Cra vers, 
Cushing, Garrett Davis, Wm. €. Dawson, Deberry, John Ed- 
wards, Everett, Filinoie, Gamble, Gentry, Goggin, P, G 
Goode, Graham, Green, Greig, Habersham, Hall, Halsted, 
W. 3. Hastings, Henry, Howard, Hudson, Hunt, James 
Irvin, William W. Irwin, James, King, Lane, Linn, T, P, 


: 


Marshall, Samson Mason; Mathiot, Mattocks, Maxwell, May-- 
nard, Moore, Morris, Morrow, Osborne, Owsley, Pendleton, 
= Pope, Powell, Proffit, Ramsey, B. Randall, Alexander Ran- 
dall, Randolph, Rayner, Rencher, Ridgway, 
stall, Sergeant, Shepperd, Simonton, Slade, Smith, Stanly, 
Stokely, Stratton, Alex. H. H. Start, John T. Stuart, Ta- 
liaferro, J. B. Thompson, 
Toland, Triplett, Trumbull, Underwood, Wallace, Warren, 
Edward D. White, Thomas W. Williams, Lewis Williams, 
Joseph L. Willidins, Winthrop, Yorke, and A. Young—J09. 


Russell, Salton- 


R. W. Thompson, ‘}ilinghast, 


NAYS—Messrs. Arrington, Atherton, Banks, Beeson, Bid- 


lack; Bowne, Boyd, Aaron V. Brown, Charles Brown, Burke, 
Chapman, Clinton, Coles, Cross, Daniel, R. D. Davis, Dean, 
Doan, Doig, Eastman, J. O. Edwards, Ferris, J. G. 
C. A. Floyd, Fornance, Gerry, William O. Goode, Gordon, 


Floyd, 


` Harris, John Hastings, Hays, Holmes, Houck, Houston, Hu- 


bard, Ingersoll. Jack, Cave Johnson, John W. Jones, Keim, 
A. McClellan, Robert McClellan, McKay, McKeon, Marchand, 
‘Alfred Marshall, John Thompson’ Mason, Mathews,- Medill, 


' Miller, Morgan, Newhard, Parmenter, Partridge, Payne, Plu- 


mer, Reynolds, Riggs, Shaw, Snyder, Steenrod, Sweney, Toni- 


linson, ‘Turney, Van Buren, Ward, Watterson, Westbrook, 


James W. Williams, Wise, and Wood—70. 

So the resolution was laid on the table. 

A message was received from the Senate, by the hands of 
A. Dicxins, esq. Secretary, informing the House that the 
President of the United States did, on the 1st of September in- 
stant, approve and siga the bill to provide for taking the sixth 
census, or enumeraliou of inhabitants of the United States. 

Also, the Sill ended “An act in addition to an act entitled 
an actto carry into effect a convention between the United 
States and the Mexicen Republic.” . 

‘Algo, the joint resolution to provide for the distribution of 
the printed recurns of the sixth census, 

Also, that the Senate had passed ihe following bills: 

An act to provide for the better collection, safe keeping, and 
disbursement of the public revenue by menns of a corporation 
to be styled the Fiscal Corporation of the United States. 

An act authorizing the transmission of letters and packets to 
and from Mes. Harrison free of postage. 

‘An act to provide fer placing Greenough’s Statue of Wash- 


` ingtonin the Rotundo of the Capitol, and for expenses therein 


mentioned. 

‘An act to provide for repairing the Potomac Bridge, with an 
amendment. 

Also, that the Senate had agreed to the amendment of this 
House to the fourth amendment to the bill No. 8, entitled “An 
act making appropriations for various fortifications, for ord- 
nance, and for preventing and suppressing Indian hostilities.” 

Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee on Enroted Bulls, 
reported that the committe» had examined the act “to provide 
for the better collection, safe keeping, and disbursement of the 

ublic revenue by means of a corporation to be styled ‘The 
Fiscal Corporation of the United States,’ ” and had found the 
game correct, Whereupon the bill received the signature of 
the Speaker. 

A message was received from the President of the United 
States, by the hands of Joun Tyrer, je, esq. his private Secre- 
tary, notifying the Tiouse thai the President had approved and 
signed the bill “to appropriate the proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands and to grant pre emption rights.” 

On motion of Mr. JOHN C. CLARK, it was 
Resolved, That no purchase of paper jor the use of the 
House be made until the committee appointed on thatsubject re- 
port to the House at the next, session. 

Mr. WISE (leave having been denied) moved that the rules 
of the louse be suspended, to enable him to offer the following 
resolution: , 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State furnish to ihis House 
a copy of any corressondence between Andrew Stevenson, 
Minister of the United States atthe Court of Great Britain, and 
Ysaac Hull, commander of the fleet of the United State in the 
Mediterranean, in relation to the departure of said ficet from 
that seain progpect of a war with Great Britain. And also 
copies of any proceedings had in council of the officers of said 


fleet in relation there‘o; and also copies of any correspondence 


between the said minister and the Department of State, and 
between any officer or officers of said fleet and saig Lepartment 


in yelation thereto; and any and a'l other papers in possession 
of the Department on the subject which it may not be incom- 

atible with the interest to cammunicate. 

On which motiou Mr. W. asked the yeas and nays; which 
were ordered, and being taken, were— yeas 103, nays 58. 

So (two-thirds not voting in the affirmative) the rules were 
not suspended. 


FORTIFICATION BILL. 


Mr. FILLMORE rose, and said that the report of the Com- 
mittee of Conference cheretofore appointed) on the bill making 
appropriations fer various fortifications, for ordnance, end for 
preventing and suppressing Indian hostilities, had been delayed 
to this time, in consequence of an accidental omission on the 
partof the Senate to act upon one of the amendments. Since 
that time, the Senate had ‘concurred in the amendment of this 
House to. their amendment; and the only remaining question 
now, that prevented the Dill being finally disposed of, was the 
disagreeing vote of the two Houses in relation to the appropria- 
tion of $30,000 for surveys for military defences. . ` 

The Committee on Conference had had a meeting, and he had 
been instructed to make the foilowing report: ; 

The Committee of Conference appointed by this House and 
the Senate, on the disagreement of the two Houses on the se- 
cond amendmentof the Senate to t23 “ Billmaking appropria- 
tions for various fortifications, Jor ordnance, and forpre- 
venting and suppressing Indian hosiiiittes, have had a con- 
ference, and unanimously recommend that the touse recede 
front its disagreement to gaid emnendment, and concur with the 


eport having been read— ; 
Mert LLMORE “oved that the House concur therein. 
A communication from the Topographical Bureau, on the 
ject hese surveys, was read.” 

ae AED seams at ihe Speaker what would become of 
the pillifthe House shot ow disagree to this report? 

The SPEAKER said the hili wouid be lost. 

After a few remarks from Messrs. _ FILLMORE, DAW- 
SON, BROWN of Pennsylvania, WISS, and TILLING- 


TST DE WIS WILLIAMS moved the previous question. 


3 there waga second. . 
Aadha main question (being on concurrence IN the report 


r 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


of the Committee’ of Conference): was ordered. to. be now 
aken. > 

Mr, CAVE JOHNSON asked the yeas and nays on the main 
gaston, which were ordered, and, being taken, resulted as fol- 
lows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Allen, L. W. Andrews, $. J. An- 
drews, Arnold, Ayerigg, Baker, Barnard, Barton, Bidlack, 
Birdseye, Black, Blair, Boardman, Borden, Briggs, Brockway, 
Bronson, C, Brown, Jeremiah Brown, Burnell, WilHam Butler, 
Calhoun, Caruthers, Casey, John C. Clark, Cowen, Cranston, 
Cravens, Garrett Davis, Wiliam ©. Dawson, John Edwards, 
Everett, Ferris, Fillmore, A. L. Foster, Gamble, P. G. Goode, 
Greig, Habersham, Hall, Halsted, Wm. 8. Hastings, Henry, 
Howard, Hunt, Mgersoll, Jas. Irvin, William W. Irwin. James, 
Isaac D. Jones, King, Lane, Linn, Malory, Alfred Marshall, 
S. Mason, Mathiot, Mattocks, Maxwell, Maynard, Moore, Mor- 
gan, Mortis; Morrow, Osborne, Parmenter, Patridge, Pen- 
dieton, Powell, Ramsey, Benjamin Randall, Alexander Ran- 
dall, Randolph, Ridgway, Russell, Saltonstall, Sergeant, Simon- 
ton, Slade, Smith, Sollers, Stanly, Stokeley, Stratton, John T. 
Stuart, Summers, J. B. Thompson, Tillinghast, Toland, Fom- 
linson, Triplett, Trumbull, Van Buren, Wallace, Ward, War- 
ren, Westhrook, E. P. White, Th, W. Williams, Lewis Wil- 
liams. Winthrop, Yorke, and A. Young—104. 

NAYS—Messrs. Arrington, Atherton, Banks, Beeson, Bowne, 
Boyd, A. V. Brown, M. Brown, Burke, William B. Campbell, 
Thos. J. Campbell, Chapman, Clinton, Coles, Cross, Daniel, 
Richard D. Davis, Dexn, Deherry, Doan, Doig. Eastman, J. 
©. Edwardes, Egbert, John G. Floyd, Charles A. Floyd, Gerry, 
Goggin, William O. Goode, Gordon, Green, Jols Hastings, 
Hays, Hopkins, Houck, Houston, Huhard, Cave Johnson, J, 
W. Jones, Keim. Lewis, Abraham McClellan, Robert McCiel- 
Jan, McKay, McKeon, Marchand, John T, Mason, Mathews, 
Medill, Newhard, Payne, Pape, Rayner, Rencher, Reynolds, 
Rhett, Riggs, Shaw, Shepperd, Snyder, Steenrod, Sweney, 
Taliaferro, Turney, Underwood, Watterson, James W. Wil- 
liams, Jos. L. Wiliams, Wise and Wood—71. 

So the [louse concurred in the report of the Committee of 
Conference; and thus the bill, after many throes and agonies, 
awaits only the signature of the President to become a law. 

And, on motionof Mr, YORKE, 

The House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
' Mornay, September 6, 1841. 

Mr. BENTON presented the proceedings and 
resclations of a meeting of citizens of Sarry. coun- 
ty, Virginia, condemning the measures of the 
extra session, and approving the veto of the 
President on thé Bank bill; which, without de- 
bate, were laid on the table, and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. BERRIEN, from the Committee on the Je- 


ciary, reported ihe bill from the House making it 


the duty of the Attorney General to inquire into 
the validity of the tiles to sites on which fortifica- 
tions or other public works are erected. y 

The bill mekine appropriations for the expenses 
of the outfits of the diplomatic agents of the Go: 
yernment, wes taken up. 

Mr. BUCHANAN had a remark to make on 
one or two of the provisions of this bill; but as the 
chairman was not in the Senate, he would rather it 
would be passed over for the present. 

‘the joint resolution for the purchase of water 
rotted hemp, was then taken up. 
 CALEOTN thought it better to let it lie for 
the present, They were now within a few days of 
the close of the session, and he thought it, therefore, 
infinitely better that it should lie over. 

The resolution was laid on the table for the pre- 


sent. ` 

Mr. BENTON submitted a resolation directing 
the Secretary of the Senate to send to the President 
a copy of document 104, relating to the quantities 
of land surveyed and withheld from sale. 

Mr. B. said it appeared from this document that 
there were eight millicns five hundred thousand 
acres of land prepared for sale, and not yet brought 
inato market. We were informed by the Senator 
from Kentucky on Saturday, that the Treasury was 
greatly in debt, and on ibat day we increased the 
debt sume millions more, and we bave bad treati¢s 
referred to us Which will take some millions more, 
In this distressed condition of the Treasury, it re- 
curred to him, if the President was aware of the 
great amount of lands ready fer sale, he would 
order some of them to be brought into market, and 
thus relieve the Treasury from a portion of its em- 
parrassmeot. If they were now ordered for sale, 
they could be sold in December nex!, and the pro 
ceeds derived from them misht, perhaps. avert the 
necessity of the loans which it was said would be 
necessary about that period. 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana thought the motion a 
most remarkable one. It was neither respectful 
nor proper. He would move to lay it on the 
table. i 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama asked the Senator to 
withdraw the motion for a moment. 


Mc. S. withdrew.the motion.” ae. T 
Mr. CLAY of Alabama said -he saw ‘nothing © 
disrespectful. in the motion, nor was it unuavial to 
make such a motion. He-hoped, with the Senator 
from Missouri, that the attention of the President 
would be turned to this subject. Within: the. last > 
year there had been: offered. for. rate-but 584,000 
acres of jand, where there bas been usually; im the. 
sume time, five or six. millions offered for sale. 


_ What is the object, of withholding these lands: from. 


sale? Is it that the States may clutch a greater 
quantity under the Distribution law} Now, while’ 
increased taxation is proposed; when a public debt 
of twelve millicn of dollars has been contracted; 
and when we have been informed that ‘sixteen 
millions more will. be wanted in December next, 
why not sell some of these lands, which. would 
bring money into the Treasury, where it is so.much 
wanted. at sat 

Mr. CLAY of Ky. asked what the Senator from” 
Alabama scugbt by such a movement? The docu- 
ment was communicated by the Secretary: of: the 
Treasury, who was under the immediate eye and 
control of the President, and supposed to dono- 
thing without his assent. The document virtually 
came from the President; and, besides, there were 
four or five copies of all the public documents laid 
before the President. Where, then, was the ne- 
cessity of sending this? The other day only gen- 
lemen manifested great respect for the Executive. 
Had they lost their new-born zeal, and so much of 
their respect as to send such a document to him, 
by way of hint? There were various reasons why 
these lands had been withheld, but the. principal 
one was to favor those very pre emptions, of whith 
gentlemen on the other side had talked go much. 
They were afraid that if the lands were put up: the 
speculators wou'd buy up their improvements. 
Now, although’ he had never said so much in favor 
of the pre-emptive principie, still he had ever been 
from first to last against the speculators. No such 
motive as increasing the amount to be distributed 
to the States ever entered into the head of any 
body connected with the Executive or legislative. 
branch of the Government. ‘The motion ,was.so 
unusual, so contrary to all propriety, that -Se~ 
nators must see ata glance that it ought. not:to be 
adopted. 

Mr. BENTON meant no disrespect to the Presi- 
dent, but he thought it very desirable for bim to 
possess this document. Documents sent to the 
President in masses, as they were from the two 
Houses of Congress, were seldom looked into. 
The President might well be supposed to be igno- 
rant of the details of his office, fer no one man 
could examine all the masses of papers brought be- 
fore this body. As money was wanted in the 
Treasury, it would be seen how it might be ob- 
tained, by bringing those lands into market. . With 
respect to reasons for keeping ont these lands, he 
could only say that the reacons assigned” by the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office are at 
least as authentic as any that may be imagined by 
any Senator on this floor; and that officer, in all 
the reasons be hes assigned for witrholding these 
lands from sale, has not said, in any case, they 
were wilhheld in accordance with a request from 
pre-emptors. 

Mr. WALKER was opposed to having the lands 
in Mississippi brought into market at this juncture, 
If they were now offered for sa'e in that State, be- 
fore she had selected her 5.000 acres under the 
land law, the best Jands weuld be purchased up by 
speculators. He desired that the President might 
know that he, for ene, protested against such a 
measure until the State had made her selection. 

Afr. CLAY of Alabama made some further re- 
marks in favor of the motion, 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana said this was a strange 
motion indeed. What is it? Nothing more nor 
less than to send to the President a copy of a-docu- 
ment which pe already has before bim: . The mo- 
tion was predicated on the presumption that the 
President required the aid of the Senate to bring to 
~isnotice the documents furnished Cangress by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. S. would not pre- 
sume that the President required any such aid; and, 
if he did, the Senate should not be used for any 
such. purpose Tt would be degrading to the one, 
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and disrespeciful to the other, and he could have 
no hand init He-intended to move to lay the 
motion on the table before he took his seat. He 
would, however, say a word upon’ the oft-repeated 
-Charge against the present Administration, that the 
public lands have been held up from sale so that 
the proceeds might be distributed among the Slates. 
-Mr. S. said there was not the least foundation for 
the charge. It would ‘be found, upon an exami 


nation ot the document now proposed to be sent to- 


the: President, that the lands specified had been 
“awithheld from sale for the best of reasons: in most 
instances because they had not been attached to 
any land district, and, therefore, the President had 
no. power to proclaim these lands for sale. Did 
not Senators know that? Then why complain of 
the Executive? Why charge that Department? No 
blame could attach there; nor, indeed, could it 
any where. The reasons for not attaching them 
-for sale by Congress had been perfectly satisfacto- 
ry to Congress, as gentlemen of all ‘parties had 
maintained from time to time. It was wel! known 
‘that there had been a very great excess over the de- 
mand of the public lands brought into market in 
‘years past. Let Senators look at the table furnished 
the Senate at the commencement of the present ses- 
“sion, and they would see that there were then 
` © 118,173,441 acres of public lands subject to pri- 
vate entry. Take ihis faet, together with the 
‘condition of the country, the scarcity of money, 
and the interests of pre-emptors, and the reasons 
would be obvious why Congress had not prepared 
more Jands for sale by attaching them to districts, 
The President had nothing whatever tode with 
this, and the motion of the Senator to send him 
the document was in every way improper. Mr.S. 
would, to save further time, move to lay it upon 
the table. 

The question having been taken on laying the 
“subject on the table, it was carried. 

Mr. BAYARD introduced a joint resolution in 
relation to the settlement of the claim to the Pea- 
Patch Islard; which was read a first and second 
time, and referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

The bill modifying the tariff was then taken up 
Mr. ALLEN had proposed to make salt a free arti- 
cle, which Mr, WaLxer had proposed to amend 
by adding gunny bags, 

Mr. BENTON appealed to the Senator from 
Mississippi to withdraw his amendment, and let the 
vote be taken on salt. 

Mr. KING also appealed to the Senator from 
Mississippi to withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. WALKER said, at the suggestion of his 


friends, he should withdraw his amendment for the | 


present, as it was supposed by some it might em- 
barrass the original amendment. 


Mr. HUNTINGTON opposed the amendment | 


as tending to a violation of the compromise act. IL 
would result, aiso, in the annihilation of the exten- 
sive American works engaged in this manufactare, 
and would give the foreign manufacturers a mono- 
poly in trade which would tend to the great in- 
creating on the price of the article as it entered into 
the consumption of the country. 

Mr. KING was in favor of the compromise aci, 
80 far asit could be maintained. ‘Ihe article of 
salt enteredequally into the consumption of all 
classes—the poar as well as the rich. He should 
vote for this amendment. if the Senator wished, 
he would vote to amend the proposition so that it 
should not take effect tiil the 30ih of Jane, 1842; 
and they would prevent its interference with the 
compromise. He hoped the experiment would be 
made, and be ascertained whether reverue suf- 
cient forthe expens s of Government could be 


raised Ly taxation on other articles which could | 


better bear it. He should vote for the amendmen:, 
Mr. BATES said the duty on salt affected two 
great portions of the community in a very different 
manner—the interior of the country, which derived 
their supplies from the domestic manefsciure, from 
‘salines, and tuose parts on the sea-board which 
Were supplied with imported salt. The price of 
Balt for the interior of the country, which was sup- 

: lied with domestic salt, of which there was a grat 
i andance, ‘Would not be affected by an iraposition 
OF duty, as the price was regulated by the law of na- 
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ture, and could not be repealed or modified; but the 
price of salt on-the seaboard, which was supplied 
by imports, and some manufactured from marine 
water, would, however gentlemen might be dis- 
posed to disbelieve it, be increased if the duty were 
taken off ; as the manufactories of salt from marise 
water would be entirely suspended, since none 
would continue the investment of their capital in 
so uncertain a business—the foreign supply being 
quite irregular. Thus perhaps, a third of the sup- 
plies being cut off, a greater demand would arise, 


aad the price be increased, on the seaboard, while i 


the interior wonld not be affected. 

Mr. SEVIER wished to know how much reve- 
nue was collected from salt; he had heard it stated 
that the drawbacks amounted to more than the du- 
ty; if so, it would be better to leave it among the 
free articles. 

Mr. CLAY did not recollect positively; he be- 
lieved the duty was about $400,000, and the draw- 
backs near $260,000—the tax greatly exceeded the 
drawback. 

Mr. CALHOUN said, individually there was, 
perhaps, no article which he would prefer to have 
exempted from duty than salt, but he was opposed, 
by any vote of his, to give a pretext fora violation 
of the compromise act hereafter. The duty on 
salt was going off gradually, and full as rapidly 
as was consistent with safety to commercial inte- 
rests. Noone could regard the bill before them 
as permanent. It was evident that the whole sys- 
tem would haveto be revised under the compromise 
system, 

Mr. WALKER was warmly in favor of the 
amendment. He regarded a tax on salt as inhu- 
man and unjust. It was almost as necessary to 
human life as the air they breathed, and should be 
exempted from all burdens whatever. 

Mr. ALLEN then modified his amendment so 
as that it should not take cffect until after the 3d 
of June, 1842. 

Mr. CLAY spoke against the- amendment; and 
said the very circumstance of the universality of 
its ase was 2 reason it should come in for its share 
of taxation. He never talked about the poor, but 
he believed he felt as mach, and probably more, 
than those who did. Who were the poor? Why 

we were all poor; and any attempt to select certain 
classes for taxation was absurd, as before the collee- 
tor came round they might be poor. He expressed 
the hops that the tax might not be interfered with. 
This was a subject which Mr. Jefferson and Mr. 
Macon took under their peculiar care, and other 
gentlemen had since mounted the hobby, and lite- 
rally rode it down. He could tell them, if they 
desired to preserve the compromise, they must 
leave the salt tax alone. 

‘The debae was further continued by Messrs, 
WALKER, BENTON, CALHOUN, and PRES- 
TON, when the question was taken on the adop- 
tion of the amendment, and decided in the nega- 
tive,as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Clay 
of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, Kirg, Linn, Me- 
Roberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, Prentiss, Pres- 
ton, Smith of Connecticut, Tappan, Walker, While, 
Woodbury, Wright, and Young], 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Berrien, 
Calhoun, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dix- 
on, Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, 
Mangam, Merrick, Milier, Porter, Smith of Indi- 
ana, Southard, Sturgeon, Tallmadge, and Wood- 
bridge—23 

Mr. WALKER then moved his ameadment, to 
exempt gunny bags; and, after. some considerable 
discussion, it was losi—yeas 13, nays 33. 

Mr. CALHOUN moved to strike out, in the Ist 
section, 5:h and 6th Imes, the words “which are 
now admitted free of daty, or.” He said it was to 
limit the operation of this act to articles now paying 
a duty of less than twenty per cent. and to excluce 
articles now duty free. He maintained that, under 
the compromise, no article now duty free, could 
be taxed till the 30th June, 1842. The 3d and 6h 
sections related to the imposition of a duty to the 
limits of twenty per cent. on articles bearing a less 
rate of duty; but free articles were not to be taxed 
under it. i 

Mr, CLAY of Kentucky differed in ote with the 


gentleman. 
lated entirely to. the protected articles—it did not re- 
late to wines, silks, &e. Suppose, under an economi- 
cal Administration, revenue sufficient could not be 
collected, then he would go for a duty beyond 
twenty per cent. The spirit of the compromise 
was, that they should not go beyond 20 per cent, 
duty, if possible, in the exercise of an economical 
administration. Fhe compromise only applied to 
dutiable articles and not to those free of duty. {If 
this amendmeni prevailed the bill would not pro- 
duce more than a baf million dollars. He hoped 
the Senator would perceive this literal interpreta- 
tion of the act was beyond all practical purposes, 
and would reduce the revenue by this bill from 
ten millions dollars to half a million. 

Mr. CALHOUN was giad that the Senator from 
Kentucky had admitted that his amendment was 
in accordance with the letter of the compromise 
act. He held that it was also the manifest spirit 
and object of the act, and that the provision for 
this purpose was expressly introduced into this 
bill. The object of the compromise bill was in 
the first place to sweep away the protective system; 
next to relieve an overflowing Treasury; and, last- 
ly, to produce a state of things which, before 1842, 
would compel this Government to reduce its ex- 
penditures to an economical expenditure. He con- 
sidered this bill a vielation of the compromise. 
By that bilt the duties were not to be charged ex- 
cept in two contingencies; to raise them in case of a 
deficient revenue, aud to reduce them when there 
was a surplus. Now there was a deficient revenue, 
and yet we see some articles which are now 
paying duty, placed in the free list by this 
bill, as hides, and various other articles connected 
with the manufacturing interest. In fact, the whole 
tendency of this bill was tothrow the barden of 


supporting this Government on a particular sec- - 


tion of this country. Articles for which their 
staples were exchanged were heavily taxed, while 
these connected with the manufacturing interest 
were generally admitted duty free. Articles which 
are now free by the compromise act, are taxed, while 
oiher articles are made free in direct contravention 
of the act. The trade with Germany and France 
was a profitable one to this couniry, and increas- 
ing, and this commerce was paid for by the cotton, 
the tobacco and the rice of the South and South- 
west. The burdens imposed upon this trade would 
in the first place, affect the exportation and the 
price of the stapleshe had mentioned, but they 
would not stop there. It would not only 
affect the South, but the West, and the 
manuvfacturing interest of the North and the 
East itself; and how woald it do this? The 
West was a grazing and provision country. They 
sold their provisions and their stock to the South; 
and with the money thus raised, they purchased 
goods of the merchants and manufacturers of the 
North and the East. Their ability to buy of the 
latter depended upon the ability of the former to 
purchase of them; and this again depended on the 
price they received for their staples. If the South 
is impoverished, its capacity to buy of the West is 
diminished, and the capacity of the West to buy of 
the North is likewise diminished. He again sug. 
gested, though ne would make no proposition, that 
it would be better to lay this whole sabject over to 
the hext session. We were in no condition at the 
present time, at the heel of the session, for a proper 
consideration of the subject. He would be willing to 
unite in a readjustment of the compromise act, by 
gradually reducing the duties above 20 per cent. to 
that seale, and increasing those below that ratio, 
ualila proper medium was reached which would 
afford a revenue sufficient for the economical ad- 
ministration of the Government. This would 
give the importers sufficient notice to regulate their 
business. The present bill going into operation 
in two or three weeks, would have the effect of 
making the fortunes of some, and ruining those 
who were not prepared for it. 

The amendment was opposed by Messrs. PRES- 
TON and BERRIEN, and negatived—~ayes 11, 
noes, 30, as follows: $ Ea 

YEAS—Messrs. Benton, Calhoun, Clay of Ala- 
bama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, Linn, McRoberts, 
Pierce, Wright, and Young—11, l 


In the first place, the compromise re-. ° 
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. NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
Berrien, Buchanan, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, 
Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Graham, Henderson, 
Huntington, Ker, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, 
Morehead, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Simmons, 
Smith of Indiana, Southard, Sturgeon, Tallmadge, 
Tappan, White, and Woodbury—30. - 

Mr. CALHOUN moved to strike out in the Ist 
section, the articles excepted from duty, and insert 
a provision excepting the list of articles contained 
in the 5th section of the compromise act. 

After some remarks from Mr, CALHOUN, 
stating that the intention of the amendment was to 
maintain inviolate the compromise act, and further 
remarks from Messrs. EVANS and CLAY, Mr. 
CALHOUN withdrew the amendment, with the 
intention of hereafter renewing it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said ne hoped his amend- 
ment, proposing a repeal of the act of the 14th Ju- 
ly, 1832, would be taken up now. He had suffer- 
ed so much from his good nature in withholding 
his amendment to oblige, that he should be more 
careful hereafter. The amendment of Mr. B. was 
to repeal all laws admitting railroad ircn free of 
duty, and fixing a duty of 20 per cent. thereon. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON withdrew an amendment 
which he had offered, limiting the operation of the 
law until afier the year 1842; when 

Mr. BERRIEN moved an amendment that the 
repeal should not go into effect until after the 3d 
March, 1843. 

Mr. BUCHANAN having already said so much 
on the subject of railroad iron, would now confine 
himself to a very few remarks. He considered 
the act of the 14th July,.1832, allowing a draw- 
back of the duties imposed on this iron in favor of 
States and incorporated companies, to be unjust to- 
wards the great body of the people and destructive 
of the just claim of Pennsylvania to enjoy a fair 
equality with her sister States. He thought that on 
every principle of just legislation it out to be im- 
mediately repealed without any exception what- 
ever, unless it might be in favor such States 
and companies had already issued orders for rail- 
road iron which had not yet reached the United 
States. 

But the act was on the statute book—it was not 
limited in point of time, as it ought to have been, 
to a certain number of years; and, under such cir- 
cumstances, he would be compelied to yicld a por- 
tion of that which he believed to be strict justice, 
and to except what he could obtain. Necessity 
had no law; and he feared, from the vote inthe 
Senate when the subject was last before it, he could 
do no better for the iaterest which he represented 
than to accept the amendment as now modified by 
the Senator from Georgia (Mr. Berrien.) It fixed 
a time, the 3d March, 1843, beyond which this act 
would no longer exist: and, in the mean time, it 
imposed a duty of twenty per cent. ad valerem, 
not subject to drawback, on the importation of all 
railroad iron, except in iavor of those railroads the 
construction of which had been already com- 
menced by States or corporations. He accepted 
this amendment.only because he felt thai he could 
do no better. 

After some further remarks from Messrs. KING, 
CUHBERYT, and CALHOUN, the quesiion was 
taken on the amendment as amended, and decided 
in the affirmative. ‘Phe amendment wis in the 
following words: 

“Sec, 5. And be it further enacted, That the act entitled 
tAn act to release from duty, iron prepared for, and actually 
laid on railways or inclined planes,’ approved l4th July, 1832, 
be and the same is hereby repealed, and there shail 
be laid, collected and paid on such iron hereafter im- 
ported, a duty of twenty per cent. ad valorem. Provided, 
that such repeai shal] not operate, nor shall such du- 
ties be imposed on any railroad iron, which shall be imported 
under the provisions of the said act priorto the third day of 
March, 1843, and laid down on any railroad, or inclined planes, 


of Which the construction has been already commenced, and 
which shall be necessary to complete the same.” 


Mr. PRESTON moved an amendment, to exf 
empt from duty paintings and statuaries, the pro- 
ductions of American artists abroad; which was 
adopted. 

Mr. EVANS moved to strike out “cloves” from 
the free articles; which was adopted. 

Mr. WOODBURY moved io strike out the fifth 
geciion of the bill; which was car 

My. W. moved an amendment :c levy a daty of 


twenty per cent. on low priced wools; which was 
rejected. . 

Mr. W. offered an amendment providing tbat 
when wool of diferent qualities is imported in the 
same package, and any part is worth more than 
eight cents per pound, that part shali pay a duty of 
twenty per cent ad valorem; which was adopted. 

Mr. KER moved an amendment providing that 
circulating libraries which are net incorporated 
shall have the same privilege of importing books 
free of duty as incorporated associations for literary 
purposes have; which was rejected. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE moved a provision to ad- 
mit free of duty books for State or legislative li- 
braries; which was rejecied. A i 

Mr. TALLMADGE moved to insert “grease” 
among the free articles. He presented a letter, 
which was read, showing the great importance 
and extensive use of this article in the manufacture 
of soap. 

After some conversation, the amendment was 
rejected—yeas 17, nays 29. 

On motion of Mr. MANGUM, 

The Senate then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay. September 6, t341. 

The journal of Saturday having been read— 

Mr. BRIGGS moved that it be so corrected as to conform 
to the fact, that the resolution of Mr. J, Č. Cuarx in relation to 
stationery was so modified on his (Mr. B’s) suggestion as to 
provide that no further stationery should be purchased until af- 
ter the mecting of the next session of Congress, and not until 
after the select committee shall have reported, as erroneously 
stated on the Journal. 

And the Journal, having becn thus amended, wasapproved. 

Mr. IRVIN, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that the committee had examined the bill to provide for placing 
the Statute of Washington by Grenough in the Rotundo of the 
Capitol; and the bill giving the franking privilege to the wi- 
dow of the late Presidentof the United States, General Wm. 
H. Harrison, and had found the same to he correct. 

5 Wheronpon the said bills received the signature of the 
eaker, 

M r. JONES of Virginia asked the cansentof the House to be 
allowed to offer certain resolutions adopted by a large and re- 
spectable meeting of the Democratic party of the county of 
Amelia, in the State of Virginia. 

Mr. J. said that, in submitting these resolutions, he would for- 
bear to present, in detail, the opinions entertained by the meet- 
ing upon the important subjects that had engaged the attention 
of Congress at this extraordinary session; but would content 
himself with saying that nearly the whole batch of measures 
which had heen intraduced and acted upon at the present ses- 
sion received their decided condemnation. s 

That the veto of the Bank bill by the President was regarde 
by the meeting as iudicative of a determination on his part to 
conduct his Auministration in conformity with the true princi: 
ples ofthe Constitution, as understood and hitherto expounded 
by himself, in common with the fathers of the Republican par- 
ty, andin sustaining these principles they tendered to the Pre- 
sident their cordial co-operation and snpport. 

The meeting also tendered their thanks to the Republican 
party in Congress, and to the Republican portion of the Whig 
party, for theirable and patriotic defence of the true principles 
of the Constitution. 

The resolutions were received and laid upon the table, 

Mr. TALIAFERRO asked leave to offer a resolution (which 
was read for information, but amongst so much noise that the 
Reporter could scarcely hear any thing of i) allowing con- 
peusation to Wiliam Smith, the contestant of the seat of Mr. 
Lixw BANKS, &c. i f 

Objection being made, the resolution was not received. 

On motion of Mr. DAWSON, certain papers relating to the 
case of Lieut. Murray were withdrawn from the files of the 
House. 

Mr. SUMMERS, chairman of the select committee hereto- 
fore appointed on the contingent expenses of the House, re- 
ported the following resolution: , , . ; 

Resolved, Thatthespecial committee ‘appointed to investi- 
gate the expenditures from the contingent fund of the House o 
Representatives have leave to repoit by bill or otherwise at the 
next session of Congress. 

Mr. S. saidthathe feltit due tothe members of the commit- 
tee to state, that jimediately after. the adoption of the resolu- 
tion under which they were appointed, they entered upon the 
discharge of the duties assigned them. Communications were 
addressed to the several officers of the House having control, 
either directly or indirectly, of the contingent fund, and their an- 
gwers to various interrogatories were required. The exami- 
nations in the Clerk’s Office were laborious, and much time 
was necessary to the preparation of the tabular information 
called for by the committee. When the Clerk’s report was 
yeceived by the committee, the session of the Touse had so 
far progressed as to justify the belief ofan early adjournment, 
leaving to the committee not sufficient time for such an inves- 
tigation of the mattersubmitted to them as would be satisfac- 
tory to themselves orto the Honse. He himself had been con- 
stantly engaged on the Committee of Elections, and his col- 
leagues on the Committee of Investigation had also been em- 
barrassed by their laborson other committees. Had they, how~ 
ever, supposed that the session of Congress would have con- 
tinued to the present time, they would have endeavored to 
have reported fully on this important subject. The resolution 
now offered, he said, simply proposed the continuance over of 
the committee until the next session, in order that they might 
report. All the materials were in possession of the committee 
and ali they wished was time to fit it for the action of the 
House. ‘ 

Mr, &. said the committes had found the field in which they 
had been engaged an ample one, imperiously requiring the 
hand af retrenchmentand reform. The oxpenditures from the 


contingent fund had been in many. respects wasteful.and: 
vagant, and he hopedall would unite in -correcting them: 
to the stationery furnished for the use of the House, much dif- 
ference of.opinion existed in relation tothe best mode of pro. 
viding and distributing it among the members. < Some were in 
favor of cutting it off altogether, ‘and leaving the: members: uf 
the House to furnish themselves. . Others preferred supplying 
a fixed and limited quantity, while. some proposed: paying to 
each member a specific sum, in money, by way of commuta- 
tion, in lieu of stationery. These various schemes would. all 
be duly considered by the committee, should the present ‘reso- 
lution be adopted, and some permanent-and. useful reform; as 
he hoped, be concurred in. That the House might see that rer 
form in this department was needed, he would, without going 
into details, call its attention to the followin Blatement of ex- 
penditures from the contingent fund, as tothe two articles of 
printing and stationery, for the last three Congresses: 
Twenty-fourth Congress, 1836 and 1837. 


Printing - < + $148,288.89 

Stationery -~ . - : ca =.) AUT 47 
$172,416 86 

Twenty-fifth Congress, 1838 and 1839. 
Printing - - - - =` - = $217,684, 44 
Stationery -~ - - . + > |. 78,486 86, 
` g20L,171 30 
Twenty-sizth Congress, 1840, and to 3ist May, 1841. 

Printing ` - . u - . ~ 899,664 40 

Stationery -~ : n 2 å 3 58:506 75 
$158,171. 15 


As a part of the stationery expenditures of the 25th Congress, 
Mr S, stated, the committee had found the following among 
other items: . 


83,700 quills - - - . - = 83,953 12 
483 groce steel pens - - - - ~ 4,569 39 
15 barrelsofink -~ - - .: + < 52 50 
Making pens for members. -~ ` . - 476 25 


Mr. S. stated the estimate furnished by the Clerk of the 
House to the Committee of Ways and Means of the expenses 
for stationery forthe next session was $15,000; which was a 
great reduction, though he thought atill too high. The regolu- 
ton adopted on Baturday forbid the Clerk to purchase any paper 
until after the commencement of the next session, and: he hoped 
the committee would be able to make full report before any 
further purchase would be necessary. 

_ Me. WATTERSON moved to amend the resolution by add- 
ing thereto the following instructions: Dame 

“and that said committee be instructed to inquire into the pro- 
priety of directing the postmaster of the [Mouse to keep the stay 
tonery, account of every member during each session of Con. 

ress. 

E Mr. S. then avcepted the instructions offered by Mr. WATTER. 
son, asa modification of his own resolution. 

Some conversation followed, in which Messrs. BRIGGS, W, 
W. IRWIN, and McKAY participated. 

When iho question was taken, and the resolution, as modified, 
was adopted. eo 

CONTESPED ELECTION FROM FLORIDA. | * 

Mr. HALSTED, chairman of the Committee on Elections, 
desired to inquire of the Delegate from Florida (Mr. Livy) whe- 
ther he had made hiselection to be heard by counsel.. 1fso, Mr. 
H. desired to offer a resolution. : : 

{Nors.—The question involved in this case is, whether Mr. 
Levy, the sitting Delegate from Florida, is, under any law or 
treaty. a citizen of the United States. 

On this point, Mr. HALSTED, from the Committee of Elections, 
had neretofore made a report, which concludes with the follow- 
ing resolution: S 

“Resolved, That Davin Levy, Erq. is nota citizen of the 
United States, in pursuance of any law or treaty thereof, and 
that, therefore, the said Davip Levy, Esq. is not entitled toa 
seat in the House of Representatives as Delegate from the Ter- 
ritory of Florida to the 27th Congress.” ] 

Me. LEVY said he was not in the House on Saturday when 
the resolution fixing this as the day for the trial of his right was 


adopted. He had been accidentally absent, He had been in: 
formed by the foreman of the printing establishment at which 
the report and documents had been printed, that they would 
not belaid on the tables of the members until eleven o’clock on 
Saturday. He (Mr. L.) had, therefore, not been in great haste 
toreach the House, where be chanced to arrive a few minutes 
after the resolution had been adopted. He would like to have 
had an opportuhity of being heard as to whether there was any 
necessity for fixing on so immediate a day fora decision. He 
asked the attention of the House to hiscase. It was oneofdeep 
importance to himself, personally and politically, and one 
which he could not readily believe this House would press so 
harshly to a decision. It was his intention to ask the House to 
postpone the consideration of the case until the next session ‘of 
Congress, for reasons which he should now proceed to.state, 
and which it seemed to him what no just mind and noffeeling 
heart could resist. y : 

Mr. L. then went at length into a statement of his reasons for 
asking the postponement. He was very imperfectly heard by 
the Reporter throughout the whole of them, but a general idea 
oj their purport may be gathered from what follows: i 

The committee, he said, proposed not only to vacate his 
seat, burto denationalize him, and place him beyond the paleof 
thelr society; to thrust him forth on the wide world without al- 
giance auy Where—without union withany community—to 
leave him without the fellowship of any social compact on 
earth. This was not a proceeding which this Honse should 
adopt rashly; it was not a proceeding which should be adopted 
hastily or without deliberation and a full conviction of its ne 
cessity, 5 : 

Mr. L ‘contended, in the first place, that no action should take 
place now, because we were at the heel of an exhausting summer 
session, when there was great indifference as to what was go- 
ing on, and great impatience to return home. And the case 
was one requiring the calmést deliberation—involving, as it 
did, not only questions of fact, but principles of the deepest im- 
portance, not only to him and the people he represented, but to 
the cause of good government in the nation. 

From his earliest youth he had been amongst us and one of 
us. Hecame here to represent the people of Florida, elected 
duly and indisputably to represent them. ` He could not per- 
mit the case to pass without making every efforp which justice 
might require to sustain his rights. He came here resting upon 
| the decisions and judgments of our own courts and officers, ag 


x 


nie © the cession, and “entitled toall the “privileges and 
nines ‘gdarantied under the sixth article of thé treaty. bé 


proving facts, but for the purpose of making an effect. 


“fie “had held himself on his reserved rights until there 
shouid -be `a sufficient: ground’ upon which to base the 
charge. ~ : 
“Mycol, then went at some length into the proceedings of the 
Committee oñ Elections, into a statement of tiis own course 
there; and.into the decision of the committee—arguing . there- 
« from: that time had not been allowed to him to present his case 
_ fairly and fully; that any decision made at this time: must be 
one-sidéd—that it must be based upon the testimony of perso- 


nal, bitter; malignant enemies, who were here to pursue this - 


matter, and to pursue hiny to destruction, whilst bis own wit- 
nesses were a thousand miles off. It might be asked why he had 
not sent. forthem? To thishe would reply, that the mail from 
this city to 81. Augustine took ten to fourteen days in trans- 
mission; thata month would have been required to hear from 
thence; and that, at the time the necessity to produce 

witnesses become apparent to him, no man supposed 

thatthe session would have been protracted as it has been. 

~ Phe committee had determined to rest the case upon the issue 

otinhabitancy. ‘He felt assured thata case of inhabitancy, with- 
iù the meaning of the treaty, could be presented; and he asked 
‘the House to allow him time and opportunity to present it, as he 
~ felt confident he could, But, without a postponement, in was 

impossible he could present the case clearly. 

` Mt: L. alluded to passing observations, made on former days 

by Mr. Stanny and Mr. N ALSTED, in relation to the New Jer- 

sey case, anid deprecated, in the most earnest manner, any invo- 

~ cation of patty feeling, or any allusion to the excited scenes of 
the New Jersey contest, which could: only result in prejudice 
tohii, and in preventing & just and impartial decision of his 
case. 

Mr. L. concluded by offering the following resolution: 

Resolved, That Davin Levy, the returned Delegate from 
the Territory of Florida, be allowed until the first Monday of 
December next to procure testimony to provs his right to the 
.-@6athie now occupies, as Dolegate from said Territory. 
"And the question being on the adaption of this resolution— 

‘Mr. HALSTED commenced by saying that lio felt it.due to 
himself, as well as the gentleman from North Carolina, (Mr. 
STANLY,] to disclaim the remarks alleged to have been made 
by them on a former occasion by the gentleman from Florida, 
[Mri Levy.) Ifthe gentleman had heen present, he would not 
now have attributed such language to them. It would appear, 
from the: romarka of the geneman, that they had attempted to 
invoke in this case party prejudices and party feelings against 
him. Te (Mr. H.) had been acted in his conduct by no other 
motives towards him than those of justice and right. We had 
offered. a resolution to allow the gentloman from Florida’ to be 
heard, because he wished tu place him ina right light before 
this House, to give him an opportunity to read the evidence, 
and-also to prevent à hasty and hurried decision of this case. 
He held that, sitting here, the members of this House were sit- 
tiug in ajudiciat capacity, and were to decide this case accord- 
ing tothe law and the evidence, and were not to be operated 
upon by party feeling or party prejudices, 

‘But lie. would now proceed to thé consideration of the reso 
lution apon the table. What waa it? It was an application 
- W postpone this case until the next session. And what were 

the grounds upon which the gentleman based that applica- 

tion? He said, in the fisa place, teat at this last Stage of 
the session, it was impossibie to do the case justice; that Con- 
gress ‘had been sitting for many months, and members were 
wora down with fatigue of body aad mind, and consequen:ly 
were disabied from going into an investigation of the mauer 
at this time. He (Mr. H.) was of the opinion that, as genile- 
men had.not been so closely confined to business within the last 
few days, they had sufficiently recovered from tha fatigue they 
- hadsundergone to enable them to dispose of this case. He 
thought, then, that this was an appropriate time to act on it. 

But the gentenan had said that this wasa very important case 

to: him. So it was to the citizens of Morida, “The gentleman 

seemed to think nobody’s righta were hivolved except bisown, 

What is the question here? Washe‘an alien, or was he not? 

He (Mr. H.) understood that the evidence proved that he was, 

at this time, a subject of the King of Denmark; that he had ne. 

ver thrown off bis allegiance to that sovereign. The gentleman 

did not allege (hat he could prove he was an inhabitant of Flo- 

rida on the 17th Juiy, (821. 

Mr IL contended that the reason given by the gentleman for 

a postponement of the case was not sufficient to induce the 

House to ‘accede to his request. The gentleman had not 

named a single witness that he conid bring forward to prove 

his +case. Was not this House sitting here to decide the case 
between the gentleman on the one side and the citizens of Flo- 
rida on the other? And was not the effect of his application 
to deny. the citizens of Fiorida a representative on this foor? 

If it was postponed till next session, it might not be decided 

perhaps, for many months, and thus would the people Be s0 

loaz unrepresented. Mr. H. next proceeded to notice some of 
the allusions and animadversions of Mr, Levy in reference to 
the course pursued by the Committee on Elections, and to 
«dend their conduct as being strictly fair and impartial in 
every respect towards that gentleman, to whom they had àf- 
forded.every opportunity and indulgence in the hearing of his 
case ‘The gentleman said that he relied upon the certificate 
of naturalization obtained by his father in 1821, and that that 
was conclusive, and he also relied on the decision of the court 
of Florida in 1840, as conclusive in his favor. Then why, he 
= (Mr. H.y- wouid ask, should the geatleman wish for. the 
poponenen of. the case till the next session, under 

. Mhgoe. aud ohier circumstances referred to be him? He 
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postponed; and the -very fact. that he desired a postpone- 
ment must be satisfactory evidence that he dare not rely.upon 
thetestimoay he had adduced. Besides, the gentleman had 
not. undertaken to show that he could obtain any additional evi- 
dence material.to his case. "The charge that he was-an alien 
had been made three. years. ago, and had been reiterated also 
during the last canvass. Now, when a charge of this kind was 
made, so serio‘is in its ‘cOnsequences.as the gentleman to-day 
seemed to consider 1, why had-he sat still under it for three 
years and not attempted to deny the allegation. After referring 
te: several other facts in the case, Mr. H. concluded with say- 
ing that he did not think the gentleman: had any right to under- 
take to show, as hehad done, that the decision of the commit- 
tee was unjust, He would assume, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, that the committee were wrong, butthat was no reason 
why the case should be postponed. He hoped the House 
would. not agree to any such proposition. _ 

Mr. McKEON remarked that he was at a loss whether to 
take part in this discussion or not: He was fearful that any 
suggestion from him might harm rather than benefit the sitting 
member. -If party feeling was: permittéd to operate he (Mr. 
McK.) knew that any support the delegate from Florida might 
receive from the interference of the minority would notaid bis 
application, Yet he could not believe that this question, or the 
rights of the delegate. of the people of the Territory, would be 
made a test of party allegiance. Higher and more honorable 
motives would. actuate us, sitting here as judges in this matter. 
The delegate asks for a postponement until the next session, 
and he trusted that the House would not deny the request. The 
situation of the case bore some resemblance to a judicial pro- 
ceeding, as stated by the chairman of the Committee on Elec- 
tions, (Mx. IJALSTED,] and for that reason that genileman was 
disposed to apply to it the strict. rules of a judicial tribunal on 
the postponement of a cause. He (Mr. McK.) was disposed to 
believe that ifthe chairman of that committee was on the bench 
of a court, he wouid not hesitate to postpone a case if presented 
to him under the circumstances this was presented now' to the 
House. It was anapplication on the partof a party to pest- 
pone the trial of a cause because he wished time to examine 
witnesses. The chairman of the committee asks, Who ever 
heard of a trial being postponed after it had commenced? Ra- 
ther than injustice should be done, a postponement will be 
granted. I can imagine sucha case as a witness suddenly taken 
sick—a juror unableto hear the case.. The cause would then 
necessarily be postponed. But here the trial hasnot commen- 
ced. We are about to proceed with the case, when a request 
is made for further time; and on grounds which, to my judg- 
ment, are satisfactory. In a court of law, if, afer driving a 
party to trial, yondo him injustice, he can apply for a new 
trial, on the ground of improper testimony admitted, the refusal 
of the judge to admit proper testimony, ornewly discovered 
evidence. There are various reasons for granting new trials 
when justice has been done; butin this case, when once the 
case is decided, there isno appeal from the decision of this 
House. 'Yhere can beno new trial. A new election will be 
ordered. And it any wrong be done to the delegate you can- 
not remedy the injustice you have perpetrate. Should we 
not hesitate before we decide that he must proceed to his de- 
fence at this time? I beg members to turn to page forty-two 
of the report ofthe committee. I will read the deiegate’s ap- 
plication fora postponement of the case, as presented to the 
committee on the 30th of Anguat: 

“The undersigned desires a continuance of the question of 
his qualification to hold aseat as Delegate in Congress, be- 
cause, by the resolution of the committee on yesterday, in which 
they ‘decide to go behind the record of proceedings had before 
the Mayor. and acting Governor of Florida in 1822, under the 
ordnance No.3 of Governor Jackson, the fact of the inhabitan- 
cy of Noses E. Levy, within the meaning of the treaty, in the 
year 1821, is opened, and it i3 impossible for the undersigned to 
investigate the subject and prepare the facts for submission to 
the committee in a manner likely to secure him justice here, 
and at this time, for the following reasons, to wit: 

“Ist. Thac the facts connected with the question occurred 
twenty years ago, aia time when he wasa child, and ina dis- 
tant part of the couatry, (Florida,) where the undersigned 
would have to go to seek the necessary proofs, 

*21, ‘Phat the nnders gned, considering himself to be in pos- 
session, by the certificates of Forbes and acting Governor Wor- 
thington, of conclusive evidence of the inhabitancy of Moses E. 
Levy in Florida at the time of the cession, has not taken pains to 
go beyond the recordof that proceeding in informing himself 
upon that point, and will have now to commence bis investiga- 
tion. “D. LEVY, Delegate from Florida.” 
This is the petition of the party interested in the cause, 
which satisfies me that in this matter Ae does not deem it safe 
to proceed to trial without an opportunity of producing tes- 
timony on a point which he did not expect he would be under 
the necessity of proving. The decision of the committee on 
the 29th of Augast last, that they would go behind certain re- 
cords, opened an entirely new field of examination. The case, 
from being a pure question of law, as the delegate deemed it 
to be, resolved itself intoa question of faet—that fact being 
whether or not his father was an inhabitant of Fiorida at a cer- 
tain point of time? Whatcourt, after a demurrer had been de- 
cided, would compe! the party against whom the demurrer 
was decided, to go tial within a day or two after the decision, 
when that party made affidavit, that he had not had sufficient 
time lo prepare ter trial? that he wanted time to prepare the 
facis for submission in a manner likely to secure hime 
justice? And this is the delegate’s statement to us; and that if 
only time should be given to go to a certain portion o f the 
Siate, and having an opportunity of producing testimony, 
justice would be done. The delegate in this case had a 
right to suppose his case was ong, The record evi- 
dence he produceti he deemed sufficient, and such as would 
secure his righi to ascat, It is admitted that he is nota na- 
tive born citizen of the United States; but he claims to a be citi- 
zen under the treaty of 22d February, 1819, between the United 
States and Spain, in relation to Florida. That treaty made his 
fatheracitizen. The delegate supposed the question alsa set- 
tled as to his father’s citizenship by the certificate of Governor 
Worthington, acting under General Jackson’s ordinance as.to 
obtaining certificates of citizenshiy. The return of Governor 
Worthington to the State Department, in 1822, shows Mr. Le- 
výs father’s name asa citizen. [Page 15, Committee’s Re- 
port.] The delegate (Mr. Levy) has been elected a member of, 
the Legislative Council of Florida, and elected a member of 
the Convention to frame the Constitution ofthe Territory. The 


t--the-.gentleman . had . 
it ought not to be 


question of his citizenship had been raised in the highest. court 
in the Territory, and decided in his favor. He obtained from 
the State Department a-ceruficate of citizenship, when he was 
about to visit a foreign county. The Attorney General ofthe 
United States had given his opinion in favor of the citizenship of. 
Mr. Levy. Endorsing all-these records and opinionas—the re“ 
eords of the judicial and ‘legislative bodies of the Territory, and 
the Executive Department of the United States—he presents 
the credentials of his being elected by a majority of the people 
of the Territory. No oneappeats here claiming his seat. He 
certainly cannot be charged with carelessness or negligence, 
He supposed he was completely armed, but the decision of 
the committee to go behind all the documents and records, 
throws open the whole case and iequires: at his handsan ex: 
amination into facts. It is almost Jike the case of an alien 
prolucing his certificate of naturalization. He supposes it 
conclusive, and you refuse to allow him time to prove his right 
by witnesses. I cannot believe the House: wishes to do this 
wrong. Let me inquire what would have been thought. of the 
Supreme Court of the State. of New York if they had com> 
pelled McLeod to go to trial immediately on the decision of the 
question submitted to that tribunal? McLeod’s counsel pre. 
sented their case in the shape of affidavits and records of the 
Executive Departments of a portion of the British Empire, 
McLeod rested his cause on the law presented by these papers, 
The court decided law against him, and order him ta go before 
a jury and try the issues of fact which arise in the case. Would 
itnot have been deemed monstrous, cruel in the extreme, if this 
examination had been denied him? In the case before us the 
committee decide the questions of Jaw against the sitting dele- 
gate,and, if I understood him, he thinks if you give bim a 
postponement he will satisfy you on the facts, “7 will submit 
the offer which he now makes, and hope it will be satisfactoy to 
the majority of this House. ‘Chereare in this case very impor- 
tant questions of Jaw, interesting not only to the sitting dele- 
gate, but to the people of the Territory and of the Union. My 
own impression is, that, even if he be an alien, still, under the 
law regulating the election of a delegate from the Territory, he 


| igentitled tohis seat, The only restriction in that law.on the 


people of the Territory is, that they shall elect as’ their dete- 
gatea resident for twelve months in the Territory. (Act of 
1823, sec. '15:) The restriction is simply under a statutory, not 
constitutional provision. However, others may require evi. 
dence of this delegate’s being entitled to citizenship. To prove 
that point, they must give him time. To show how improper 
it would be to force him to trial now, because he shontd have 
known this questiog would be raised of his nativity and citizen- 
ship, let me refer wy a case familiar to myself. Although a 2a 
tive born New Yorker, at cach election that some of us have 
appeared as candidates, it was a common subject of discussion 
whether I was born in this country or not. Under the rule of 
the chairman of the committee, this must be constructive no. 
tice to me that Ishould ke prepared to prove my nativity and 
rightto aseat in this House. Itrustthis is not to be the rule, 
that every man must take constructive notice that he must be 
prepared to defend himself at all points raised during the ex. 
citement of an election, Let us Jean in favor of, not against 
this Delegate’s claim. I confess my sympathies are with him 
under the circumstances we find him placed in—distressing, I 
may say harrowing, as they must be to any manimbued with 
a spark of filial fecling. i 

At the close of his remark, Mr. McK. offered the following 
statement from Mr. Levy, which was appended to the resolu- 
tion above given: N 

“The undersigned states to the House of Representatives that 
he has a well grounded expectation of being able to maintain 
by sufficient proofs the right of Moses E. Levy to the benefit of 
the 6th article of the treaty between Spain and the United 
States, of the 22d February, 1819, as an inhabitant of. Florida; 
and ot the right of the undersigned, through bis father, the sai 
Moses ©. Levy, to the enjoyment of the privileges of citizen- 
ship of the United States. “He therefore desires a postpone- 
ment of the considera:ion of his case, as proposed in the resolu- 
tion submitted this morning; being well assured that the House 
cannot do justice to the question before it in the present. condi- 
tion of the testimony. D. LEVY. 

“September 6, 1841.” x 

Mr. GAMBLE, (a member of the Committee on Elections,) 
after replying to remarks which had been made in relation to 
the proceedings in committee, went into the facts of the case, 
and contended that he saw no good reason why its consideration 
should be postponed; but said that he should not be displeased 
if it were so, because if there were any error in that, it 
would be an error in favor of the sitting member, towards 
whom healways desired to show the greatest consideration 
compatible with justice and right. 7 

Mr. LEVY said that he would state in reply to the gentle. 
man from Georgia that he closed his case because the commit- 
tee decided that they would not give bim time to eollect 
testimony, and he had no testimony here, Afer 
this a gentleman opportunely arrived here who was cog- 
nizant of the fact that his fauher-was an inhabitant of Florida 
at the time of its transfer to the United Siates,and he asked 
for the case to be opened that he might obtain and file that tes- 
timony. The gentleman was entirely mistaken if he supposed 
that he mtended to arraign the committee. On the contrary they 
had his thanks for the induigences they had grantedhim. The 
gentleman was still more mistaken if he supposed that be (Mr. 
intended to procure testimony to impeach that of his father. 
He was incapable of asking for a continuance for any such pur- 
pose. So far from it, the testimony that he intenled to pro- 
cure would strengthen that part of his father’s testimony which 
made in his favor. : 

Mr. WISE said that he should not attempt to go into the me- 
rita of this case, for two reasons. The first waa, that from the 
formin which it came up from the Committee of Elections, it 
was impossible to go into its merits; and secondly, it wasim- 
proper at this time, when the question was simply on a post- 
ponement, to discuss the merits of the case, as the gentleman 
from Georgia had done. This was simply a case of demurrer, 
which the committee had decided against Mr. Lavy; and it was 
well known that a‘ter a court has decided against a demurrer, 
the question is still open as to facts. Now, when did the com: 
mittee decide the points submitted by Mr. Levy? Why, on the 
29th of August last. Every lawyer knew that the decision of 
the preliminary question of law was only a decision that the 
parties skal} be put upon a trial of the facts. Now, how far 
was it to Florida, and how long would it take to get testimony 
from there? The adverse party had brought up such witnesses 
asthey could find in this city. “They had given Mr. Levy notice 


that they would take a deposition here oa the Lith ult. and. Alse 
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that they would take a deposition in New York on the 18th, in 
Telation to that very question of fact which occurred twenty 
y cars ago in a Territory more than one thousand miles off, 
N ow he would inquire whether any authority had been given 
tothe magistrates Coote and Tallmadge, to take these deposi- 
tions?’ Was there any commission given to take testimony? 
Was there any order or resolve ef the committee authorizing 
these depositions to be taken? 

Mr. HALSTED was understood to say that there was not, but 
that it had been customary for parties to take testimony in that 
way, iu be used before the Committee of Elections, These de- 
positions were taken before the decision of the committee. 

Mr. WISE said he thanked the gentleman for the statement. 
So it appeared that, the question of estoppel wassuspended, the 
court was taking testimony—while the sitting Delegate was un- 
certain whether lt would be necessary to go into an investiga- 
tion of the facts, the court was geing on to take testimony 
against him. Mr. Wiss bere read the notice from the reman- 
strantsto Mr. Levy, that they would take depositions before Mr. 
Coote, in Washington, on the lth, and before Mr. Tallmadge, 
in New York, on the 13th, Who was this notice sent by? Peter 
Smith, who was not only one of the remonstrants, but one of the 
witnesses also. The Delegate goes to the committee, and asks 
if authority had been given to these persons to take depositions, 
and is answered in the negative. Now, heis to attend at the 
court here on the J ith; the testimony before Mr. Coote is taken 
cn the same day; and in New York testimony is to be taken on 
the 13th. Sir, this is too rapid strides for courts of justice. 

Ifthe seat of Mr. Levy had been contested by an opposing 
can tidate,he would have been obliged to conform to ail the 
formalities required by the laws of Florida in cases of contest- 
ed elections; but by this mode of preceeding by a remonstrance, 
justead of a contesting candidate,al!l the wholesome restraints 
and formatities of the Jaw have been unfairly evaded. Mr. 
W., then slightly glanced at the merits of the case, stating the 
points and the evidence on which the sitting Delegate relied; 
and said that, under the circumstances, he would not now go 
behind the certificate of Governor Worthington, and the deci- 
gions of the courts, which he looked upon as prima facie evi- 
dence, and he didnot know but he might consider it as conclu- 
sive. This case effected not Mr. Levy alone, but thousands 
and tens of thousand of others, whose rights to citizenship rest- 
ed onthe French and Spanish treaties, by which Louisiana and 
Fiortda became parts of the United States. 

After some Further remarks in explanation, by Messrs. GAM- 
BLE and LEVY, k 

Mc. POPE Co give time for consideration) moved that the 
House adjourn; which motion prevailing 

The House adjdurned. 


IN SENATE, 
Tusrspay, September 7, 1841. 

Mr. TALLMADGE presented a memorial from 
sundry brush makers, asking that no additional 
duty may be imposed upon bristles. Laid on the 
table. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky presented a preamble 
and resolutions of a meeting of the citizens of 
Pike, Jackson, and Hocking counties, Ohio, ex- 
pressive of their satisfaction with the course of 
the Whigs at the present session, and condemning 
the ve:o. 

Mr. C. would only add, that more intelligent 
and patriotic men did not exist than those of the 
valley of Scioto who had done him the honor of 
making him the organ of presentation of their 
views. Read and laid on the table. 

On motion of Mr. BENTON, 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury inform the 
Senate whether all the money due to the United Smtes from 
the Pennsylvania Bank of the United States has been paid into 
the Treasury; and, if not, the amounts and interest not paid, 


and the reasons why not paid, and the actual state and condi- 
tion of the moneys, &e. 


‘Phe bali making appropriation for the outfit 
and arrearages of the diplomatic agents of the 
Govemment was taken up in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. MANGUM moved to amend the bill by 
striking out the appropriation for the salary of a 
Charge at Naples. 

On this motion a debate ensued which lasted 
untl the morning hour had expired, Messrs. 
RIVES, BUCHANAN, KING, and others 
participating, when, on motion of Mr. CLAY, the 
Senate proceeded to the discussion of 

THE REVENUE BILL. 

Mr. CHOATE moved to amend the bill by 
adding to the Ist section. 19ih line, after the word 
saltpetre, “tallow,” in the 61st and 624 lines, the 
words “mohair, marrow and other soap stocks, and 

alm cil,” so as to make them free articles. 

Mr C. then explained the object he had in 
view by the amendment, and advocated it in some 
brief remarks. 3 : 

Mr. CLAY opposed the insertion of tallow at 
the present time. 
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The question having been taken on the amend- 
m-nt, it was decided in the negative. 

Tae question was then taken on the secend 
branch of the amendment, and decided in the af- 
firmative. 

Mr. BATES then moved to amend the bill by 
inserting in the 45:k line of the Ist section, after 
the word berries, “smalts;” and after the word 
dying, “prnnelle.” 

Mr. B. explained the object of the amendment. 
The first was a delicate dye used in the manufac- 
ture of paper and earthenware. It was a small 
affair, and not calculated to interfere with the re- 
venue. The second article was used in the manu- 
facture of buttons and shoes, of which there were 
several establishments in his own immediate 
neighborhood. 

The question was then taken on the adoption of 
the amendment, and decided in the affirmative, 

Mr. CALHOUN then moved to amend the bill 
by adding to the end the Ist section the following 
proviso: 

_ “Provided, That any change made by this.act which accord- 
ing to the provisions of the act of 2d March, 1833, commonly 


called the compromise act, cannot take effect prior to the Ist 
July, 1842, shall be postponed until that time. 


Mr. CLAY said he could not consent to any 
such amendment. The whole effect would be to 
refer this subject to the Judiciary, instead of carry- 
ing out the measure by their own legislation. It 
would be creating revenue in a very different way. 
The object of the bill was to raise money, Suppose 
there was revenue wanted and could only be ob- 
tained by going beyond the compromise, they 
would havetodoit. He was desirous to preserve 
the compromise act inviolate, and his hope and 
belief was that they might by ecomomy be able to 


| do so; but, with all they were doing with this bill, 


there would still be a deficit of some ten or tweive 
millions of dollars, if the loan was to be met. 

Mr. CALHOUN said all professed to be going 
on the ground that the compromise act was to be 
respected; but he had his fears that it would end in 
a violation of every principle of that act. The 
land bill had produced a deficit, which they were 
called on to replace, and that would go to violate 
the spirit of the compromise. 

Mr. CLAY said thenext year there would be a 
deficit of eight millions, Well, the land bill un- 
der the most prosperous state of things would be 
only three millions; which, ceducted from the eight 
millions, would still leave a deficit of five to be 
provided for. The vote of the Senator and his 
friends in exempting tea and coffee, had helped to 
swell the deficiency. He thonghttea and coffee 
the most desirable. articles on which to raise reve- 
nue, for reasons which he had given on another 
occasion. There was an opposition toa land bill, 
which the Senator thinks wrong, and because he 
does so, he will not vote for this bill, although the 
supplies be wanted, because that biil had been 
passed. Now what is the principle of such a step? 
Why, that any Senator might refuse to vote sup- 
plies to carry on the Government, because a mea- 
sure to which he wasunfriendly should have passed 
the Senate. The great principle that governed Re- 
publics was that the majority should decide. 

The debate was further continued on the amend- 
ment by Mr. CALHOUN, in its favor, and Mr. 
HUNTINGTON against the same; when the ques- 
tion having been taken, by yeas and nays, was de- 
cided in the negative, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Calhoun, Clay 
of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, Linn, Mc- 
Roberts, Sevier, and Young—1l. 

NAYS—Messrs. Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Ber- 
rien, Buchanan, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clay- 
ton, Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, 
Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Porter, 
Prentiss, Rives, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, South- 
ard, Tallmadge, and WLite—24. 

Mr. WRIGHT then moved to amend the bill by 
inserting, at 88 of the Ist section, after the word 
“ wood,” the following: “ But this proviso shall 
not be so construed as to increase the duty now by 
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law imposed upon the woods mentioned in it, and. 
imported from any port or place within. the pro- ` 
vinces of Upper or Lower Canada.” See 

After a tew remarks from Mr. EVANS, the ` 
question was taken on the adoption of the amend- 
ment, and decided in the negative, as follows: -=< 

YEAS—Messrs.. Allen, Benton, Clay. of -Ala« 
bama, Cuthbert, King, Linn, Nicholson, Sevier, 
Terra Walker, Woodbridge, Wright and Young. 

NAYS~—~Messrs. Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Ber- 
rien, Buchanan, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clay- 
ton, Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, , 
Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Porter, Pren» 
tiss, Rives, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, South. © 
ard, Tallmadge, and White—24. ae 

Mr. FILLER moved to amend the bill by in- 
serting, in the 56th line of the first section, after tbe 
word “fustic,” “ ground flint)? which motion was 
adopted. 

Mr. BENTON then moved to amend the bill by 
inserting, in the 22d line of the Ist section, after the 
words fo wit, the following: “ Blankets costing not 
above 75 cents each, from and after the 30th day 
of June, 1842.” : 

Mr. B. said the rates of duty on these blankets 
during the administrations of Jackson and Van Bu- 
ren were comparatively small, not over 5 per cent. 
—quite a low rate of duty. He desired to have 
the article exempted, because it was used generally 
by poor people. 

Mr. CLAY opposed the amendment, on the 
ground that the revenue derived from this source 
was considerable, and that every dollar of it would 
be wanted, and read a letter from Buffalo, which, 
he said, was written by a highly respectable gentle- 
man, who stated that the effect of this amendment 
would be to destroy the manufacture in this coun- 
try of blankets for the Indian trade, and throw it.. 
altogether into the hands of the British manuface 
turer. 
Mr. BENTON, in reply, said that the amend- > 
ment did not touch blankets used by the Indians: . 
They must have a blanket which will answer asa . 
substitute for the buffalo hide, and they cost much 
higher than seventy-five cents. He then read from 
an oñicial document the following list of prices. for 
Indian blankets: 


Sisrling cost of Indian blankets in England, from in» 
voices of the year 1832, 


Peints. 


Length. 


’ Width. | Weight. | Cost. per 
pair. 


The question was taken on the amendment, and 
decided in the negative, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Benton, Berrien, 
Buchanan, Caloun, Clay of Alabama, Cathbert, 
Fulton, King, Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, Nichol- 
son, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Tappan, Wood- 
bury, Wright, and Young—-20. ` 

NAYS—Messrs. Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Choate, 
Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Grá- 
ham, Huntington, Mangum, Merrick, : Miller, 
Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, River, 
Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Sturgeon, 
Tallmadge, aad White—25. 

Mr. BENTON said, if revenue was the object 
of the bill, he could devise a plan to put a million 
of dollars in the Treasury at least. He would 
move to strike out from the first section the article 
of raw hides. 

On. this. motion quite an animated discussion 


took place, the amendment having been warmly” 


supported by Mr. BENTON and as warmly -op- 
posed by: Mr. EVANS. > 

Mr. WALKER said he was not prepared to 
vote for the proposition of his friend from Missou- 
vi. Raw hides were an article which entered 
_ largely into the commerce of Mississippi in a ma- 


nufactured state, and he would not agree to lay 


any additional burdens 
State. i 

The question was then taken on the adoption of 
the amendment, and decided in the negative, as 
follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Clay of Ala- 
bama, Fulton, Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, Ni- 
cholson, Smith of Connecticut, Smith of Indiana, 
Tappan, Woodbury, Wright, and Young—14. 

AYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
Berrien, Buchanan, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, 
Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Graham, Henderson, 
Huntington; Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Phelps, 
Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Simmons, Stur- 
geon, Tallmadge, Walker, White and Wood- 
bridge—28. 


upon the people of that 


Mr. BENTON said the Senate would recollect’ 


that, at the last session, he had asked leave to bring 
in a bill to tax the circulation of banks and bank- 
ers, which leave had been refused, chiefly on the 
ground that the bill involved the origination of a 
revenue measure, which could only constitutionally 
originate in the House of Representatives. Ac- 
quisecing in that decision, he had withdrawn his 
bill, and given notice that he would take advan- 
tage of the first appearance of a revenue bill in 
this chamber, to offer it as an amendment to such 
bil, which all admitted could be done, and thus 
avoid the objection to originating revenue bills in 
this chamber. That opportunity had now arrived: 
a revenue bill bas come into thischamber from the 
House of Representatives—the bill now before the 

. Senate for laying duties on the comforts and neces- 

' saries of life: and to this bill I offer my bill of the 
last session, as an amendment, to come in asa new 
section at the end of the bill. 

The amendment was sent to the table; and was 
read as follows: 

Beit further enacted, That from and afer the last day of 
December, one thousand eight hundred and forty-one, there 
shall be laid and coltecred throughout the United States, its 
‘Territories, and the District of Columbia, a tax on bank notes 
and all other paper put into circulation as money, by corpora: 
tions, individuals, or companies, as follows: 

_On-notes, and other paper for Circulation, of the denomina. 
tion of twenty dollara and upwards, one percentuin per annum 
on the amount of the circulation theroof. 

On notes, and other paper for Circulation, of the denomina- 
tion of five dollars and under twenty dollars, two per centum 
Per annum on the amount of the circulation thereof, with one 
per centum per annum in addition thereto, until the said tax 
Amounts to twelve per centum per annum. 

On notes, and other circulating paper of less denomination 
than five dollars, four Per centum per annum on the amount of 
the circulation thereof, with two per centum per ananm in ad- 
dition thereto, until the said tax amounts to twelve per centum 
per annum. i 

Bao, 2. And he if further enacted, That every description 
of aper put Into circulation hy corporatiens, companies, or 
individuale, which shalt be transferabie by delivery, and with- 
out the endorsement of each passer thereof and without being 
subject: to the laws which apply to inland bills of exchange, 
shall be held and deemed to be;circulating paper within the 
meaning of this act, and shall be subject to the tax hereby im- 


BRO. 3. And be it further enacted, That ever corporat} 
company, orindividual, who shall issue notes of paper or ihe 
foregoing descriptions, shall be subject to the tax aforesaid, and 
within thirty days after the last day of September in each and 
every year, shall make out and transmit to the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the marshal of the district in which the said issue 
is made, a statement, verified by affidavit showing the average 
quarterly amount of the circulation of their notes or Paper for 
zhe three first quarters of the year, and the esumated average 
cireulation for the remaining quarter; the average of which 
four quaters shall. be held and taken tobe the annual circula- 
tion; the said statement tobe made ont according to a form to 
þe obtained from the Secretary of the Treasury, through the 
marshal of the district; on failure to make which return, the 
said corporation, company,or individual shall be liable toa dou- 
ble tax, and to a fine of fifty thousand dollars. 

Bee. 4. And be it further enacted, That immediately on 
receiving said returns, the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall cause thetax accruing thereupon ‘to be collected by the 
marshal, and duly accounted for and paid over by him. 

Szo. 5. And be it further enacted, That per cen- 
tum shall be allowed to each marshal for his compensation in 
collecting and paying over eaid moneys. 

Sue, 6. And be it further enacted, That additional and se- 
parate security shall be required from each marshal for the 
faithful discharge of his duties under this act. 

_ BE. 7. And be it further enacted, That all double taxes 
incurred under this act fora default in not making returns 
ofthe circulation, shall be computed by the marshal of the dis- 
trict and the Secretary of the Treasury according tothe reputed 
capital employed, ‘or circulation issued, by the delin- 
guent party; and all fines under this act shall be recovera- 
die by faction of debt, and shall be divided between the ins 
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formers and the law officers of the United States prosecuting 
the same, G o s 

The amendment having been read, Mr. B. said: 
This is a very proper time, Mr. President, to bring - 
in a proposition of. this character——a proposition 
to bring bank notes into the catalogue of taxable 
articles in the United States. The time is very 
appropriate for this proposition; for it happens to- 
be a time when taxation is the order of the day— 
when borrowing and squanderins—debts, loans, 
and taxes—~are the daily work of Congress; and 
when the necessaries and comforts of life, so long 
either. free from tax, or in the course of reduction, 
and intended by the Democracy to be made free, 
are seized upon by the now dominant party, and 
subjected to new and heavy tax. During the wise, 
prudent, and patriotic administrations of Jackson 
and Van Buren, the articles of tea, coffee, spices, 
fruits of foreign origin, with silks, linens and 
worsted goods, and many other articles, to the an- 
nual value of seventy-six millions of dollars, were 
made free of tax;to the great relief of the ci- 
tizen, and the great encouragement of com- 
merce. Other articles, to the annual value of 
fourteen millions of dollars, among which 
were common blankets, were reduced to small du- 
ties, paying from five to fifteen per centum on the 
foreign cost. Other articles, among which I spe- 
cify the pre-eminent one of salt, was in a course of 
reduction of duty, and intended by the Democracy 
to be entirely free in a short time. All these are 
now seized upon—I should rather say, were seized 
upon (for we have snatched tea and coffee from 
their grasp) by the party now in power, and sub- 
jected to a tax, nominally of twenty per centum on 
the value, but in reality above fifty, when the 
costs of importation, the home valuation, the cash 
duties, the wholesale merchant’s profit, and the 
retailer’s profit, are taken into account. We are 
now engaged in this new and truly federal work 
of taxation—universal taxation—extending to all 
that comes from abroad and which enters into the 
consumption of the country, At such a time, it 
mast certainly be a proper time to bring forward 
bank notes as a fit and suitable item to be brought 
within the grasp of the taxing power. 

The time is proper, and the article more to. The 
article is the paper money, issued by banks and 
bankers, and which, to them, is not only property, 
but the means by which they acquire property, and 
the instrument by which they govern the price of 
property, putting up and putting down the price of 
all property as it suits the daily calculations of 
their own interest. Nothing can be more reasoable 
than to require the banking interest, which is em- 
ployed jn that branch of domestic manufactures 
which consists in converting the cheap and vile 
material of lampblack and rags into the valuable 
commodity of money; nothing can: be more rea- 
sonable than to require this interest to contribute 
something, in common with the rest of the commu- 
nity, to the support of the Government under 
which we live. It is a large interest, very 
able to pay taxes, most proper to them, and 
which pays nothing on is peculiar wealth. 
It is an interest which holds the purse of 
the nation, and should put something into the na- 
tional purse. Itis an interest which possesses many 
privileges over the rest of the community; many 
privileges granted to it by law; many others 
usurped in defiance of law; and which, in fact, is 
above all law, and all government; and conducts 
itself with tyranny or lenity, with good faith or bad 
faith, precisely as it suits its own interest. In ad- 
dition to all the privileges and advantages, granted 
to this interest, or usurped by it, is the great privi- 
lege of exemption from Federal taxation. While the 
producing and laboring classes, with their small 
incomes, are all taxed, or to be taxed, in their com- 
forts and necessaries—in their iron, salt, coffee, 
tea, spices, sugar, molasses, coarse blankets, and 
so many other articles—the banking interest, 
which wallows in wealth, riots in luxury, and deals 
and gambles in hundreds and thousands of mil- 
lions of dollars per annum, is to be untaxed in 
the farticle which constitutes its wealth, and 
makes it master of the wealth of the country. This 
is wrong—radica'ly, fundamentally, wrong; wrong 
in itself, and unjast, injurious, and iniquitous to 
the rest of the community. It has long been my 


J} purpose. to endeavor to terminate this injustice. 


This is the proper time to make the attempt, and 
the more so-as the banks in three-fourths of the 
Union are now in an open state of revolt against 
all law, and against all Government, refusing to 
pay their notes, while the foreign exchanges, the 
abundance of gold and silver, the peaceful State 
of the world, and the universal regularity of com- - 
merce, deprive them of every pretext to continue 
their unjust and tyrannical suspension. 

In other countries, the moneyed interest, em~- 
ployed in banking, is subject to taxation. I know 
of no country in which banking is tolerated, except 
our own, in which this interest is not taxed. in 
Great Britaine-that country from which we bor- 
row the banking system—the banking interest pays 
its fall proportion of the public taxes; it pays near 
four milions of dollars per annum. It paid, in 
1836, the sum of $3,725,400; in 1837, it paid the 
sum of $3,594,300. These are the last years for 
which I have seen the details of British taxation, 
and the amounts I have stated comprehend the 
bank tax upon the whole United Kingdom; upon 
Scotland and Ireland, as well as upon England and 
Wales. It is a handseme item in the budget of 
British taxation. It is an amount worth collecting, 
and was Jevied on two branches alone of the bank- 
ing business: on the circulation and the bills of ex- 
change. The discounts were not taxed. In the 
amendment which I have proposed, the circulation 
alone is proposed to be taxed—one branch only 
out of the three branches of the banking business-~ 
and thus the paper system will still be more favored 
in this country than in Great Britain—the country 
from which we get it. 

In our own country, Mr. B. said, the banking in- 
terest had formerly been taxed, and that in al! its 
branches: in its circulation, its discounts, and its 
bills of exchange. This was during the late war 
with Great Britain; and though the banking busi- 
ness was then small compared to what it is now, 

«yet the product of the tax was considerable, and 
well worth the gathering: it was about $500,000 
per annum. At the end of the war this tax was 
abolished, while most of the war taxes laid at the 
same time, for the same purpose, and for the same 
period, were continued in force; among them the 
tax on salt, and other necessaries of life. By a 
perversion of every principle of righteous taxas 
tion, the tax on banks was abolished, and that on 
salt was continued.’ This has remained the case 
for twenty-five years, aud itis time to reverse the 
proceeding. It is time to make the banks pay, and 
to let sali go iree. 


Mr. B. next stated the manner cf levying the 
bank tax at present in Great Britain, which, he 
said, was done with great facility and simplicity, 
It was a levy of a fixed sum on the average circu 
lation of the year, which the bank was required to 
give in for taxation, like any other property; and 
the amount was then collected by a distress war- 
rant, if not paid. This simple and obvious method 
of making the levy, had been adopted in 1815, and 
had been followed ever since. Before that time, it 
was effected tbrough the instrumentality of a 
stamp duty; a stamp being required for each note, 
but with the privilege of compounding for a gross 
sum. In 1815, the option of compounding was 
dropped; a gross amount was fixed by law es the 
tax upon every million of the circulation; and this 
change in the mede of collection bas operated so 
benefically, that, though temporary at first, it has 
been made permanent, The amount fixed was at 
the rate of £3,500 for every milion, This was 
for the circulation only: a separate and much hea- 
vier tax was laid upon bills of exchange, to be col- 
lected by a stamp duty, without the privilege of 
composition. 

Mr, B. here read, from a recent history of the 
Bank of England, a brief account of the taxation 
of the circulation of that institution for the last 
fifty years—from 1790 to the present time. It was 
at that lime her circulation began to be taxed, be- 
cause at that time only did she begin to have a cir- 
culation which displaced the specie of the country. 
She then began to issue notes under ten pounds, 
having been first chartered with the privilege of 
issuing none ef less denominaiion than one bun- 
dred pounds. It was a century—from 1694 to` 


1780-—before she got down to five pounds, and 
afterwards to two pounds, and to one pound; and 
from that time the specie basis was displaced, the 
currency convulsed, and the banks suspending and 
breaking. The Government indemnified itself, in 
a small degree, for the mischiefs of the pestiferous 
currency which it had authorized; and the extract 
which he was about to read was the history of the 
taxation on ihe Bank of England notes, which, 
commencing at the small composition of £12,000 
per annum, now amounts to a large proportion of 
the near foar millions of dollars which the paper 


system pays annually to the British Treasury. He 
read: 


“The Bank of England, till lately, has always been particu- 
larly favored in the composition which they paid for stamp du- 
ties. In 1791, they paid a composition of $12,000 per annum, 
in lieu ofall stamps, either on bills or notes. In 1799, onan in- 
crease of the stamp duty, their composition was advanced to 
£20,000, and an addition of £4,000 for notes issued under £3, 
raised the whole to £24,000, Jn 1804, an addition of not less 
than 50 per cent. was made to the stamp duty; but, although 
the Bank circulation of notes under £5 had increased from one 
anda half to four and a half millions, the whole composition 
was only raised from £24,000 to £32,000. In 1808 there was a 
further increase of 33 per cent. to the stamp duty, at which 
time the composition was raised from £32,000 to £42,000. 

“In both these instances, the increase was not in proportion 
even to the increase of duty; and no allowance whatever was 
made for the increase in the amount of the bank circula- 
tion. 

“Tt was not till the session of 1815, on a further increase of 
the stamp duty, that the new principle was established, and 
the Bank compelled to pay a composition in some proportion to 
the amount of their circulation. The compositi n is now fixed 
as follows: Upon the average circulation ofthe preceding year, 
the Bank is to pay at the rate of £3,500 per million, on their 
aggregate circulauon, without reference to the different classes, 
and value of their notes. The establishment of this principle, 
it is calculated, caused a saving to the public, in the years 1815 
and 1816, of £70,000. By the neglect of this principle, which 
ought to have been adopted in 1799, Mr. Ricardo estimated the 
public to have been losers, and the Bank censequently gainers, 
of no less a sum than halfa million sterling, ($2,5 05000.) 


Mr. B; remarked briefly upon the equity of this 
tax, the simplicity of its levy since 1815, and its 
large product. He deemed it the proper model to 
be followed in the United States, unless we should 
go onthe principle of copying all that was evil, 
and rejecting all that was good in the British paper 
system. We borrowed the banking system from 
the English, with ail its foreign vices, and then 
added others of our own to it. England has sup- 
pressed the pesiilence of notes under £5, (near $25,) 
we retain smail notes down to a dollar, and thence 
to the fractional parts of a dollar. She has 
taxed all notes; and those under £5 she taxed 
highest while she had them; we, on the contrary, 
tax none, The additional tax of £4,000 on the 
notes under £5, rested on the fair principle of tax- 
ing highest that which was most profitable to the 
owner, and most injurious to the country. The 
small notes fell within that category, and therefore 
paid highest. ; 

Having thus shown that bank circulation was 
now taxed in Great Britain, and had been for fifty 
years, Mr. B. proceeded to show that ithad also 
been taxed in the United Siates. This was in the 
year 1813, and for four years thereafter. In the 
month of August of the year 1813, a stamp aet 
was passed, applicable to banks and to bankers, and 
taxing them in the three great branches of their 
business, to wit: the circulation, the discounts, and 
the bills of exchange. On the circulation, the tax 
commenced ai one cent on a one dollar note, and 
rose gradually to fifty dollars on notes exceeding 
one thousand dollars, with the privilege of com- 
pounding for a gross sum in liea of the duty, On 
the discounts, the tax begun at five cents on notes 
discounted for one hundred dollars, and rose gradu- 
ally to five dollars on notes of cight thousand dol- 
jar and upwards. On tills of exchange, it began 
at five cents on bills of fifty dollars, and rose to 
five dollars on those of eight thousand dollars and 
upwards. 

Sach was the tax (coutinued Mr. B.j which the 
moneyed interest, employed in banking, was re- 
quired to pay in 1813, and which it continued to 
pay until 1817. In that year the banks were re- 
Jeaced from taxaticn, while taxes were continued 
upon all the comforts and necessaries of life. Taxes 
are now continued upon articies of prime neces- 
sily-—upon salt even; and the question will now go 
before the Senate and country, whether the banking 
interest, which has now grown so rich and 
powerful—which monopolizes the money of the 
country~beards the Government—makes distress 
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or prosperity when it pleases—the question is now. 


come whether this interest shall continue to be ex- 
empt from tax, while every thing else has to 
pay. 

Mr. B. said he did not know how the banking 
interest of the present day would relish a proposi- 
tion to make them contribute to the support of the 
Government. He did not know how they would 
take it; but he did knowhow a banker of the old 
school—one who paid onsight, according to pro- 
mise, and never bioke a promise to the holder of 
his notes; he did know how such a banker viewed 
the act of 1813; and be would exhibit his behavior 
to the Senate: he spoke of the late Sreraen Gi- 
RaRD of Philadelphia; and he would let him speak 
for himself, by reading some passages from a peti- 
tion, which he presented to Congress the year after 
the tax on bank notes was laid. 

(Mr. B. here read a memoria! from Mr. Girard 
in 1814, in which he expressed his readiness to 
bear his proportion of the bublic burdens by pay- 
ing taxes on the bank notes which he issued, and 
only asked for the same privilege of compounding 
for the tax which was granted to incorporated 
banks. He showed that he would pay ten thousand 
dollars per annum on every million of his cireula- 
tion, while the chartered banks would compound 
for amuch less sum. He prayed to be admiited to 
compound in the same manner.) 

Mr. B. having read these passages from Mr. Gi- 
rard’s memorials, went on to say: I have referred 
to this memorial, Mr. President, for the purpose 
of showing, first, the readiness which an honorable 
and patriotic banker of the old school paid the 
taxes which the Government imposed upon his 
business; and, next, to show the very considerable 
amount of tax, amounting as it did to ten thousand 
dollars on the million of circulation. All this, 


with the additional amount on the discounts and 


on the bills of exchange, Mr. Girard was very 
willing to pay, proviued all paid alike. In this, 
as in all the business of his life, he was the model 
which jater bankers should follow. 

Mr. B having vindicated the amendment which 
he offered on the authority of British and Ame- 
rican precedent, as well as on the test of reason and 
principle, went on to state its details, and to show 
the probable amount which the tax on bank notes 
would produce. He stated that he proposed a tax 
of one percentum per annum on the notes of 
twenty dollars, and upwards; of two per centum on 
the notes of five dollars, and under twenty; and 
four per centum on the notes under the denomination 
of five dollars. This he held to be a more moderate 
tax than that imposed upon the banking interest by 
the act of 1813; for, while it taxed the circulation’ 
somewhat higher than was done by that act, yet it 
taxed nothing but the circulation. The discounts 
and bills of exchange were not included. He jus- 
tified the higher tax placed on the small bills for 
the same reason which occasioned them to be more 
highly taxed in Great Britain, when notes under 
five pounds were tolerated there; namely, because 
ihese smail notes were more profitable to the Bank 
than the larger ones, and therefore, could afford 
to pay higher; and were more injanous to the 
country, and therefore, ought to pay higher. 

To collect this tax, Mr. B. said his bill followed 
the plan which bad beea pursued in England since 
the year 1815, that is, to require the banks and 
other corporations, and the individuals and com- 
panies which issued paper money, to give in to 
the clerk of the United States District Court the 
average of the circulation for the first three quar- 
ters of the year, and an estimate for the fourth 
quarter; upon which the marshal of the district 
should make the collection of the tax, under the 
instructions of the Sec.etary of the Treasury. He 
held this to be a cheap, efficient, aud simple me- 
thod of collectiag the tax. It avoided all the ob- 
jections which applied to a stamp duty: objections 
so great that, both in England and America, while 
a stamp duty was nominally imposed, a com- 
position so far below the duty was permitied, 
that the duty was always compounded for a gross 
sum. i 

The product of the tax was the point to which 
Mr. B. next adverted. He said the product would 
be large, and well worth the trouble and expense 


of collecting it. On. the present circulation of abott 
one hundred millions of dollars, of which more 
than the one-half might be assumed to’ be of-notes 
under twenty dollars, and. therefore paying ihe: 
“higher tax, the product would not be Jess than ` 
one and a half millions of dollars. per. annum. 
But the paper system is now in a state of depres. 
sion. . It was depressed to make “distress?” for the 
Presidential election of 1840. The explosion: of. 
gambling and insolvent banks, has depressed jt 
still further; but.expansion will follow contraction; 
and the circulation will soon swell out agam: to 
make plunder for speculators. In-1837, the bank 
circulation was one hundred and forty millions. > 
The Sub-Treasury being now repealed, and paper 
money again made the currency’ of. the Federal 


“Government, the bank circulation will again swell 


toits highest point of distension—probably attain an 
hundred and fifty, or two hundred millions; and 
the tax would then yield something like two. or 
three milions of. dollars per annum. The collec. 
tion of this sum from the banking interest would 
not only be just in itself, but would have the bene- 
ficial effect of enabling Congress to dispense with 
some of the taxes now levied, or to be levied, on 
articles of necessity and comfort. : ic 
Having made this exposition of his amendment 
as a revenue measure—as a measure purely and 
simply intended to raise revenue from the moneyed 
interest employed in. banking, Mr. B. said there 
was an additional feature in the amendment which ` 
he had not yet mentioned, ani which he: should. 
now proceed to develope. This feature was the 
annual progressive increase of the tax on small 
notes—those under the denomination of. twenty. 
dollars—which he had .nseried in the amendment; 
and the motive for which increase he would now 
state. The amendment, as already explained to 
the Senate, proposes a higher tax on the small 
notes than on the large ones. This was done on 
the fair revenue principle before stated, and. which 
was acted on in England when the circulation of 
small notes was permitted there. But in addition 


.to this higher tax on such notes, an annual in« 


crease is proposed to be added to it until the whole 
tax amounts to twelve per centum per annum. 
This increase was not intended solely for revenue,- 
but partly to effect the gradual suppression of these. 
notes. ‘This was the motive for the increase; and 
the amendment was so drawn as to present this 
additional tax asa separate clause, and as claim- 
ing from the Senate a distinct and separate consi- 
deration. The provision was, that notes of five 
dollars, and under twenty, should pay one per 
cenfum per annum additional tax, and those under 
five dollars should pay two per centum per annum 
additional, until the tax on each amounted: to 
twelve per centum. This additional tax ‘annually 


increasing, would gradually bear down these notes, 


put an end to their circulation in the lapse of some 
years, supplying revenue in the mean time. 

Mr. B. said, this is the object of the second part 
of the amendment, and a beneficial and laudable. 
object it is. Small notes are the curse and pesti- 
lence of the country. They are the bane of cur- 
rency, the fraud of circulation, and the oppression 
of the laboring part of the community. . The voice 
ofa continent execrates them, but the power of the 
banks forees them upon the country. Every body 
prays for their. suppression, except the few. who 
feed and fatten upon this iniquitous trash. All 
good men want it suppressed. Well, here isa 
way to suppress it, and to make the suppression 
both universal and efficient. There is no difficulty 
about it, The mode has often been suggested’ ön- 
this floor, and now is the time to adopt it. Its-ori- 
gin, so far as Mr. B. was informed, belonged to 
Mr. Gallatin. He had long since proposed this tax 
upon small notes, as the means of suppressing 
them, and shewed both the efficiency and the consti- 
tutionality of the remedy. Mr. B. here read exe 
tracts from Mr. Gallatin’s essay upon currency in- 
1830, as follows: 


We have already adverted to the provisions of the Consti- 
tution, which declare that no State shall either coin money, 
emit bills of credit, make any thing but gold and silver coin a 
tender in payment of debts, or pass any law impairing the 
obligation of contracts, and which vest in Congress the exel- 
sive power to coin money, and to regulate the value thereof, 
and - of foreign coin. . * ` * a ongress.. 
has the power tolay stamp duties on notes, on. bank neleay 
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to such an‘ amount, and in such a manner, as may be necessary 
to effect the object intended. (To. establish a: uniform curren- 
cy, he onumerates as one of the objects to be thos effected.) 
Theexercise ofthe power for that onject is free ofany consti- 
tutional objection, proviced the dinies thus laid shail be uni. 
form; and-applied to the Bankof the United States, as well as 
to. the State banks, Theact.of laying and collecting the du- 
ties, which is a. power expressly granted, is alone sufficient to 
effect the object. F 2 Congress may, if it ceems 
proper, lay a stamp duty on small notes, which will put an end 
to their. circulation. * x * It may lay such a duty 
on all bank notes. as, would convertall the banksinto banks 
of discount arid deposite only, annihilating the paper currency, 
and render a Bank‘of the United States unnecessary in refe- 
Yence-to that object.” 

Such, said Mr. B. is Mr. Gallatin’s opinion on 
this subject. He considers it both constitutional 
and expedient to suppress the circulation of small 
notes in this manner, and so dol. It is constitu- 
tional, for it isa power expressly granted. It will 
be efficient, for the tax can be made whatever is 
necessary to accomplish the object. And here it is 
gratifying to be able to'say, that our Constitution 
contains two distinct express powers, by which our 
banks, and their paper currency, may be regulated: 
namely, the power to establish a bankrupt system, 
and the power to lay and collect duties. These two 
powers are sufficient to regulate the currency and 
the banks; and only require to be exercised by Con- 
gress, in order to put an end to all pretext fora 
National Bank—a species of remedy far worse 
than the disease, bad as the disease may be. 

Mr. B. repeated that his amendment presented 
two distinct features, one purely and simply finan- 
cial, to produce revenue, by a tax on bank notes 
generally; the other extending beyond revenue, and 
incidentally accomplishing the great object of gra- 
dually diminishing the circulation of small bank 
notes. If the amendment should be adopted, at 
least one million of revenne might be expected 
from it in the course of the ensuing year, and in- 
creasing withthe periodical expansions of the pa- 
per system. This: would be one great object. A 
second great object would be to terminate the cir- 
culation of all paper money under five dollars in 
the period of four or five years. In addition to 
this, the amendment can be easily extended so as 
to effect the suppression of all notes under twenty 
dollars within the period of time that Congress 
should designate. For himeelf, Mr. B. said he was 
in favor of suppressing all paper circulation under 
one hundred dollars; bat the public mind was not 
yet ripe for sostrong a measure. It would require 
two or three years more to bring the public mind 
up to that point—two or three years more of bank 
criminality, bank immorality, bank depredation on 
the’community, and public and private loss and 
suffering under bank tyranny, to bring the public 
mind wp to the point of security which the public 
safety requires. 

The “question having been taken on the adop- 
tion of this amendment, the vote stood as fol- 
lows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Linn, McRo- 
berts, Smith of Connecticut, Tappan, Walker, 
and Woodbury—8. : 

NAYS—Measrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
Berrien, Choate, Clay of Alabama, Clay of Ken. 
tucky, Clayton, Cuthbert, Evans, Fulton, Graham, 
Huntington, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, More- 
head,Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Sevier, Smith 
of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, White, and 
Woodbridge—28. 

Mr. BENTON then moved to amend the bill by 
striking out from the Ist section, in line 55, the 
words “furs undressed of all kinds.” 

Mr. B. said this amendment, if adopted, would 
produce to the Treasury about $200,000 per an- 
num. In addition to this it would afford conside- 
rable relief to the American free trade, which at 
present labored under this disadvantage, that 
while foreign furs were admitted free of duty from 
every country under the sun, American furs 
are taxed with heavy duties by every foreiga pow- 
er, The amendment was then rejected—ayes 18, 
noes 25, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Clay 
of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, Linn, Mou- 
ton, Nicholson, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, 

Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Woodbury, Wright, 
and Young—18, ; 


and on any destription of bank notes; That power has already |]. 
beef-exercised, (from: 1813 to 1817;) and the duties: may be taid- 


NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay- 
‘ard, Berrien, Choate, Clay. of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Evans, Henderson, Huntington, Mangum, Mer- 
rick, Miller, Morehead; Porter, Prentiss, Pres- 
iton, Rives, Simmons, Swith ef Indiana, Southard, 
| Tallmadge, White, and Woodbridge—25. 

No other amendments being proposed, the bill 
was reported to the Senate, and the question being 
on concurring in the amendments made in com- 
mittee, a motion was made to except thc amend- 
ments respecting watches, jewellery, &c. and 
bleaching powders, and to take the question on the 
others collectively; which was agreed to, and the 
balance of the amendments concurred in. 

The question being then on concurring with the 
committee in making watches, parts of watches, 
jewellery, &c. liable to a duty of twenty per 
cent.— . 

A long discussion ensued, in which Messrs. CAL- 
HOUN, CLAY of Kentucky, WRIGHT, KING, 
and WALKER, advocated a reduction of the duty, 
on the ground thal the nly effect of a duty of 
twenty per cent. would be to drive the fair trader 
from the business, to encourage smuggling, and to 
reduce therevenue. At the present time, an insu- 
rance could be effected in European ports to smug- 
gling goods into this country at seven anda half 
per cent. The money that would be paid into 
our Treasury in case the duties were moderate, 
would thus be given {in premiums for dis- 
honest dealings. It would abolish entirely one 
branch of regular trade, and putit in the hands of 
smugglers. The reduction was opposed by Messrs. 
CLAY of Alabama, BATES, BUCHANAN, and 
WOODBURY, on the ground that these articles 
were most proper objects of taxation; that the argu- 
ment of smuggling could be brought against the 
imposition of any duty; and that, while the com- 
mon necessaries of life were taxed at the rate of 20 


per cent. it was wrong that articles of mere tuxury- 


should be placed at a greatly reduced rate. - 

The question was then taken on concurring with 
the committee in the duty of 20 per cent. on 
watches, jewellery, &c. and decided in the affirma- 
tive—-ayes 30, noes 12, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Barrow, Bates, Benton, 
Berrien, Buchanan, Choate, Clay of Alabama, 
Clayton, Evans, Fulton, Grabam, Linn, McRo- 
berts, Mangum, Miller, Mouton, Nicholson, Por- 
ter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Simmons, Smith of 
Indiana, Sturgeon, Tallmadge, Tappan, White, 
Woodbury, and Young—30. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Calhoun, Clay of Ken- 
tucky, Cuthbert, Henderson, King, Merrick, More- 
head, Sevier, Southard, Walker, and Wright—12. 

Mr. SIMMONS said it was at his suggestion that 
bleaching powder had been inserted in the bill, 
since which he had been fully satisfied that the ar- 
ticle could be manufactured in this country to any 
adequate extent, and he should therefore move that 
the Senate do not concur in the amendment. 

This motion having prevailed, bleaching powder 
is now liable to a duty of 20 per cent. 

Mr. ALLEN then moved to amend the bill by 
exempting salt from daty, after the 30:h June, 
1842, and on that motion he desired the yeas and 
nays. 

The question having been taken, the vote stood 
as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Clay 
of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, Linn, Mc- 
Roberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Preston, Sevier, 
Smith of Connecticut, Tappan, Walker, White, 
Woodbury, Wright, and Young—20. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 

Berrien, Calhoun, Choate,Clay of Kentucky, Clay- 
ton, Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington,Man- 
gum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Porter, Rives, 
Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Sturgeon, 
and Tallmadge—24. 
_ An amendment was offered by Mr. CHOATE, 
in relation to an allowance of drawback on all 
spirits manufacturned from foreign molasses ac- 
cording to the quantity of molasses used; and 

Mr. CHOATE sent a memorial to the Chair, 
which was read in explanation. 

This amendment was opposed by Mr. CLAY 


and Mr. BENTON, and on the question being taken 
it was agreed to. ` 
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Mr. CLAY then proposed to so amend the bill 
as that it should be made to take effect irom and 
after. the 30th of September. He was aware there 
was a great diversity of opinion in relation to the 
subject; but cn the whole there was a greal Mas 
jority who concurred on some short day. Every 
discerning merchant must have seen that the sess 
sion would not terminate without some such law, 
and.the only regret was that the bill shculd have 
been so long before Congress—long enough, in 
fact, to have allowed orders to have been sent, and 
returns received, or other orders countermanded. 

Mr. WRIGHT said he felt it his duty to move 
an amendment to the amendment, by moving to 
insert the words “ thirty days from and after the 
passage of this act”—a time, in his opinion, too 
short, but would allow of any orders being coun+ 
termanded. He left it to the sense of the Senate, 
and should ecntent himself with asking the yeas 
and nays on the question. 

Mr. CLAY said the bill had stood from the first 
September, ever since it was frst introduced, and 
all had had time during the discussion lo have 
taken what steps they might have decmed most 
conducive to their interests. 

Mr. WOODBURY was in favor of tne time 
fixed by the Senator from Kentucky, as well from 
the advantages that would result as the convenis 
ences to the Department. It was the time the com- 
mercial year commenced, and from which the ac- 
counts were made up. 

The question having been taker on the amend- 
ment to the amendment, it was decided in the ne- 
gative, as follows: : 

YEAS—Messrs. Benton, Buchanan, Calhoun, 
Choate, Cuthbert Mouton, Smith of Conn. Sture 
geon, Tappan, Walker, and Wright—11. 

NAYS—Messrs. Ailen, Archer, Barrow, Bates, 
Bayard, Berrien, Clay of Alabama, Clay of Ken- 
tucky, Clayton, Evans, Fulton, Graham, Hen- 
derson, Huntington, King, McRoberts, Mangum, 
Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Nicholson, Porter, 
Preston, Rives, Sevier, Simmons, Smith of Indi- 
ana, Southard, Tallmadge, White, Woodbury, 
and Young—32. 

Mr. CALHOUN then said he felt it bis duty to 
move to amend the amendment by inserting the 
words “from the 1st November next.” He thought 
a shorter time than this would be an act of the 
grossest injustice that ever people were guilty of, 
He instanced the case of merchants in Charleston, 
who generally did not receive their fall sup- 
ply of goods from abroad until the mosth of 
October, and on nianyof thesearticies the duty 
was raised by this bill from nothing to twenty per 
cent. You almost (said Mr. C.) commit a robbe> 
ry, when you allow one merchant to avail himself 
of the privilege of this bill, while another might 
sacrifice thousands from ignorance of it. All re- 
venue bills should go into operation at a distant 
period of time. 

Mr. BENTON had voted for the proposition of 
the Senator from New Yerk, and should vote with 
still more satisfaction for the amendment of the Sea 
nator from South Carolina, because it extended 
still farther the time. All revenue bills appeared 
to him to be drafted with reference to New York, 
while New Orleans, an important though distant 
port, was never thought of. The whole commeics 
of New Orleans would be caught by this b-tl, as it 
were, in a trap, and the commerce weuld be cone 
vulsed, asits publication, and the time fur its 
going into efect would be almost simuitancous, 

Mr. CLAY thought vast importations bad al- 
ready been made. Since this bill had been 
under consideration, there had been ample time to 
have gone to England and Franee and re‘arn with 
cargoes; and, if ii were put off until the Ist No- 
vember, orders would be sent and all the ware- 
houses in Earope weuld be-made to diegorge their 
contents, to the great injury of the revenue. ‘Fo 
fix ashort day would, in his opinion, be beiter 
for commerce, for the country, and for the re- 
venue. 

Mr. CHOATE said: While on this side of the 
Cape it would do very well. Tea was nothing 
how, but he referred to the Manilla trade. The 
difficulties of China. had driven a large number of 
our vessels into the Manilla trade, and not to make 


provision in such cases would be to make the bar- 
den failon the importer; and be asked if it was 
night to break up a well-planned enterprise which 
the pirate and tempest had spared? : 

The question was then taken on the amend- 
meni of Mr. CALHOUN to the amendment, and de- 
cided in the negative, as follows: 

YEHAS.—Messrs. Benton, Bachanan, Cal- 
houn, Cuthbert, Linn, Mcutoa, Sturgeon, Wal- 
ker. and Wright—9. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, ‘Archer, Bates, Bayard, 
Berrien, Choate, Ciay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Dixon, Evans, Falton, Graham, Huntington, 
Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Porter, 
Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Simmons, Smith of In- 
diana, Southard, Tallmadge, White, Woodbury, 
and Young—28, 

Mr. BATES then moved an amendment which 
provided that this act should not take effect on 
goods shipped from ports eastward of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and beyond Cap: Horn, in vessels 
which had left their last ports of lading previous to 
the first of Angust last. 

M:. CALHOUN proposed that the time should 
be extended to vessels from ports south of the equa- 
tor. This would apply to the South Ameriean and 
African trade, and all the arguments in favor of 
the motion of the Senator from Massachusetts 
would apply to this, 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky spoke in opposition to 
the motion of Mr. CALHOUN. 

Mr. CALHOUN saidhe supposed his amend- 
ment would fail. The mercantile interest have no 
representative on this floor, The tariff interes’ is 
represented; the banking interes! is represented; the 
corporate interest is represented; and the agriculiu- 
ral interest is slightly represented, but the merchant 
is without a representative on this floor. 

Th: amendment of Mr. Catuoun was lost, and 
the amendment of Mr. Bares was adopted, 

The amendments, to the bill were then ordered 
to be engrossed, and the bill ordered to a third 
reading. i 

The hill from the House, making appropriations 
for fortifications on Sraten Island, New York, was 
read a first and second time by its title, and refer- 
red to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The amended bill from the House of Represen- 
tatives making apprepriations for the repairing of the 
Potomac Bridge, was taken up; and, on motion of 

Mr. MERRICK, the amendment was concurred 
in, and the bill passed. 

‘Pee dill making appropriation for the payment 
of diplomatic agents, which had been discussed 
duri: g ihe morning hour, was taken up; the ques- 
tion pending being the motion of Mr. Maneum to 
s'rike out the salary and outfit of a Charge to Na- 

les, 
P On this motion a debate ensued, in which Messrs. 
BATES, CLAY, WALKER, CLAY of Alabama, 
aud RIVES participated; when the question was 
teken, and decided in the affirmative—yeas 23, 
nays 138. 

Mr. SEVIER then moved to reduce the salaries 

of the cnfit of the Ministers to Madrid and Brazil 
to tbat for Charges. 
s motion a very interesting debate ensued, 
Messrs. SEVIER, BUCHANAN, 
R, and RIVES participated; when the 
question was taken separately on Spain and Brazil, 
and severally decided in the negative. 

Mr. BUCHANAN then moved to reduce the 
amount in ths bill from sixty-three thousand dol- 
lars to fifty-eight; which motion was adopted. 

Mr. TALLMADGE then moved to amend the 
bill by aduing to the same an allowance of three 
months? pay to the cflicers of the two Houses of 
Congress, to the messengers, pages, &c. which mo- 
tion was adopted; when the amendments were or- 
dered to be engrossed, and the bill passed. 

The amendments to the Revenue bill having 
been engrossed, it was returned to the Senste, and 
on the que-tien shall this bill pass? 

Mr. WRIGHT said: Mr. President, am I in 
order? Has the Chair so .stated the question as to 
awihorize me tospeak? I then feel bound to say 
that I am glad to meet this bill -here, in this shape, 
and on this hour of this day. We are now consi- 
derably advanced inthe fourth monthof an ex- 
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traordinary session of Congress, and no man upon 
this floor is more anxious to bring the session to a 
close than I am. I am tired and worn out, and 
wish 10 see the day when we may be permitted to 
return to our homes. I will not, therefore, spend 
the time of the Senate, or give occasion for debate, 


farther than I am compelled to do so. I cannot 


vote for this bill, although it purports to be a bill 
toraise supplies for the support of the Government. 
I must ask the Senate to favor me with the ayes 
and noes upon the vote; and must vote against it. 
Hence the compulsion I am under to assign the 
reasons for that vcte, and in doing so I have limit- 
ed myself to a few moments. i 

What is the condition of the body, and how are 
we assembled here? Underan extraordinary call 
of the President of the United States, since de- 
ceased, and worn out by our almost constant ses- 
sions. Why were we called in this most extraor- 
dinary manner and time? As we understood, to 
raise means to carry on the Government of the 
United States, under the new Administration, 
until a regular session of Congress should inter- 
vene. 


What has been the history of this called ses- 


sion? The first important measure which met the 
approbation of this body, and became a law, was 
a bill to loan, by the creation of a funded debt, 
twelve millions of dollars to supply the Treasury 
and carry on the Government. That bill passed, 
against my vote, it is true, but it did pass and is 
now the law of the land. 

What was the next important measure? A bill 
to incorporate a Nationa] Bank. This occupied a 
large portion of the first three months of the ses- 
sion, but as it had no immediate connection with 
the supply of means to the Treasury, it was im- 
pertinent to the bill now under consideration, 
and I will not consume time by a remark 
about it. 

Then came the third great measure in the series; 
and what was that? A bill to give away one great 
and permanent source of our revenue to the States 
of the Union; to distribute to them the proceeds of 
the sales of the public lands, regardless of the con- 
dition of the Treasury. It seems to be conceded 
on all hands that that measure will take an average 
of three millions of dollars from the Treasury in 
every year after the present. There has been some 
question about the precise amount. Some have 
conjectured it would be less than three millions per 
annum, and others have thonght it would be much 
more; but the average of all the calculations, as 
well as of the experience of the past, will show it 
to be equal to at least thatsum. That bill has be- 
come a jaw, and is to be carried into effect, if the 
means of the Treasury will permit. 

Now comes the fourth great measure, in the 
shape of the bill before us, a bili to impose taxes 
upon the people; for what? To raise revenue to 
carry on this Governmeat, and meet its expenses? 
No, sir; but to place in the Treasury money to 
meet the distribution to the States, when that three 
millions of dollars shall be called for. 

And under what circumstances is this extraordi- 
nary call to impose taxes made? When our na- 
tional finances, without regard to the proposed dis- 
tribution, are in a healthful state? No, sir, no. 
The honorable chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
nance tells us, and he is the authoritative organ of 
the Government in this matier for this body, that 
we shall bave a deficit of fair revenue, at the close 
of this p.esent year, of sixteen millions of dollars. 
This must be irrespective of the distribution, because 


that is not to commence until the next year; and . 


yet that same honorable gentleman, upon a former 
occasion, distinetly declared in his place, that the 
duties under this bill were to be arranged with ex- 
press reference to the proposed distribution. 

When the Joan bill was here, we charged that 
the money was to be borrowed for the purpose of 
distribution to the States, and therefore we were 
bound to opposeit. The answer was a distinct 
denial of our charge, and the declaration I have 
repeated, that waen the duty bill should come up, 
provision was to be made, by the arrangement of 
the duties, to meet the deficiency in the Treasury, 
to be caused by the withdrawal of the land reve- 
nue for the use of the separate States of the Union. 


Now we have tbe duty bill, and the ‘question is, 
shall it pass? Can I, after this history of our. do- 
ings, and this declaration of the object’ for.. which 
the taxes are to be imposed, say “ay, and” not di+ 
rectly favor ihe dis'ribuiion bili? No, sir, I. cannot, 
and therefore I cannot vote for the bill, and only 
desire the opportunity to record my vote against it. 
I can never vote taxes to raise money: for such a 
purpose; and while the majority shall choose to. 
pursue such a policy, and sọ to combine their mea- 
sures of legislation to reach it, I can never vote 
supplies at ail. _ are ; 

No member of the body is more ready: than I 
will be found to be to vote all proper supplies for 
the necessary expenses of this Government, but 
when money is to be raised by increased: taxation 
for objects not connected with the operations of 
this Government, I cannot give my -vote tor the 
law which is to impose the taxes, whatever. other 
worthy objects may be incorporated in the same 
bill. I wiil not, Mr. President, detain. the Senate 
to add a word more upon this important measure. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky replied to Mr. Wriaar 
at length, and in the course of his remarks, ‘said 
the honorable Senator had not observed bis usual 
accuracy in enumerating either the order.of the 
important business of the Senate, at the present 
session, or the measures which had been acted 
upon. The Sub-Treasury law, the: idol.measure 
of the Senator, had been repealed, and the Bank- 
rupt bill had passed, a measure which the consti- 
tuents of the Senator, more than those of any. Se- 
nator from any other State in the Union, desired 
and demanced, and yet for that he had not. voted. 
He closed by saying, let the Senator go home and 
meet, if he can, those constituents, after having 
voted against that great measure, and now against 
granting supplies to carry on the Government. 

Mr. WRIGHT rejoined, that in making the ` 
enumeration of measures which he bad made in 
his former remarks, his intention had been to con- 
fine himself to those which affected the state.of 
the Treasury; but as he had so far deviated from 
his own rule, as to have mentioned the Bank, 
the correction of the Senator was appropriate and 
deserved. In relation to his vote upon the final 
passage of the Bankrupt bill, he had not felt, and 
did not now feel, that assurance which he al- 
ways desired, that he had acted in con- 
formity with the feelings and wishes. of his 
respected constitients; but in reference to that 
great measure, after an abundant opportunity for 
examination and reflection, he had taken that 
course, and given that vote, which he deliberately 
believed his duty and their true interests required 
him to give. To them he was responsible for the 
act, and to their decision upon his course, he 
would most cheerfully submit himself. ees 

As to the honorable Senator’s.commentary upon 
the voie he was abou: to give against this tax bill, 
he had but a single remark to make. The Sena- 
tor had told him to go home and meet those con- 
stituents, if he could. That he was most anxious 
todo, and to be permitted that inestimable privi- 
lege, at an early day, he had consented to, meet 
this great and grave question at this iate hour, and 
in this summary manner. He had, upon repeated 
occasions, met the rebukes of those intelligent and 
patriotic constitucnis, and never, ke was bound to 
presume, when he did not richly deserve them; and 
he had sometimes enjoyed their approbation. He 
was anxious to meet them now, and would cheer- 
fally abide their verdict upon this vote. What 
was the question presented to him, and upon which 
he must vote? It was whether he should assume 
to exercise the taxing powers of this Government 
to take money from their pockets to pay the debts of 
their State. This was the true question, in the sim- 
plest form in which itcould be s'ated. These consti- 
tuents had conferred upon him no such power. They 
had sent him here for no such purpose. Their 
own Legislature, chosen. directly by themselves, 
possessed that power, and should exercise it, if it 
was to be exercised; and never should he attempt 
its exercise here, under any form, or in. any con- 
nection, until his constituents had conferred upon: 
him power which he did rot now hold by their de- 
legation, and had no right to exert for or. against 
them. And yet he was happy to say to the bono- 
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Bat not content with this, you passed a Bank 


rable Senator that he could and should meet them 


avd was. impatient to do so} and that they knew 
that; in obedience to their will, constitutionally ex- 
pressed, upon this or any other question, and when- 
ever they should choose so to express their will, he 
‘would not simply meet them, but promptly and 
cheerfully, permanently return to them. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said that this. bill was far, 
very far from being what he could desire. Its 
provisions had been greatly improved on its passage 
through the Senate. Its most exceptionable features 
had been stricken out. 
tinue to be free articles, and an approach, to justice 
had been made in regard to railroad iron. Be- 
sides, it subjected silks and wines to a duty of 20 
per cent, which he entirely approved, and be had 
no doubt would be sanctioned by a large majority of 
the people of Pennsylvania. The finances of the 
country were ina most deplorable condition, and the 
bill would contribute to relieve the Treasury. But, 
above all, he was instructed on thesubject. The lan- 
guage of these instructions required him “to vote 
for such re-modification or adjustment of the tariff 
as may increase the revenue derived from imports 
equal to the wants of the National Government, so 
thatat no time hereafter,under any pretext whatever, 
shall any money arising from the sales of the pub- 
lic lands be used by the General Government.” 
This instruction was certainly very vague, and the 
bill would not accomplish the object which the Le- 
gislature had in view, but still it went some dis- 
“tance towards that object. Under all these cir- 
cumstances, he had determind to vo'e for the bill. 

Mr. CALHOUN was of cpinion that the bill vio- 
lated the compromise in every particular. He was 
very anxious to give his views, but the anxiety 
that prevailed to bring the subject to a close, con- 
necied with the long and exhausting session which 
they had just gone through, would induce him to 
forbear. 

Mr. WALKER said he would vote against the 
bill, not from any unwillingness to grant supplies, 
but he was dissatisfied that certain articles had 
been left outof the bill, and among others gun- 
ny bags. 

‘After some remarks from Messrs. CLAY and 
PRESTON, 

‘Mr. ALLEN said: I rise only to say, that in 
this, as in all other instances, I shall vote in refe- 
rence to what I deem the welfare of the country, 
regardless of any effort on the other side of the 
Senate to assimilate this to votes given by the 
Federal party against supplies during the late war. 
We are told of the necessities of the Treasery. 
Well, sir, by whom and in what manner have 
those necessities been created? Not by the Demo- 
cracy of the Senate, but by the Federalists here, in 
opposition fo all our reasoning and votes. We 
were called here in extraordinary session, against 
our will, and at the expense of a million of dollars 
imposed upon the people by the very fact of the 
call. We came, however, as was our duty, 
and having come, what. have we witnessed? 
Have we seen measures of relief for the na- 
tion consummated, or even proposed? Not 
one, save the Bankrupt law, which, for every 
one man itrelieves, must ruintwo. But, on the 
contrary, burden after burden has been heaped 
upon the people, asif the sole object was to see 
how much they could bear without being crushed. 
You commenced with the announcement of an 
empty Treasury, and yet you proceeded to appro- 
priate millions on millions to objects, many of 
which were unnecessary, and many more of which 
might have been postponed until the regular ses- 
sion, when the incoming revenue would have been 
sufficient, without further taxes, to meet them. In 

the next place you have withdrawn from the Trea- 
sury, forthe present, and for all time to come, the 
three or four millions annually derived from the 
public lands, and applied it to the use of British 
bankers in the form of a distribution to the States 
for the payment of their bonds due those bankers. 
And then, sir, having thus exhausted the pubiic 
coffers for the present, and as faras you could 
for the future, by appropriations and distributions, 

` you then proceeded to borrow twelve millions of 
dollars upon the credit of the people, mortgaging 
their farms and workshops for its payment. 


Coffee and tea would con- ` 


. side would find themselves obliged to come forward 


charter, which, bat for the President's veto, would 
have become a taw, and by which another loan of 
ten or fifieen millioas was to have beet made upon 


_the same pledges of payment. - And now, to come 


plete this system of reform and relief measures, you 
come forward with a bill to levy an additional tax 
of five or six millions of dollars upon the people, 
and grossly ask us to vote for this additional tax. 
Bat, sir, you ask in vain. We have yoied against 
these measures—some of the appropriations ex- 
cepted—and can we be expected to vote an increase 
of taxes to'supply necessities created by distr:bu- 
tions which, to a man, we opposed? No. Let 
those who have run their hands up to the armpits 
into the Treasury, that foreign bankers might be en- 
riched by distributions—let them take upon them- 
selves the responsibility of taxing the people to 
supply the Treasury thus exhausted: Ifyou want 
money, quit these distributions, recall the income 
from the lands, apply it to the defences of the coun- 
try, or otker real necessities, and cease squandering 
that which you have, in order to make an excuse 
for taking more from the pecple. 

Bat it has been said that this distribution to the 
States is made to aid them in their improvements. 
Admit it; and where, I ask, do we find in the Con- 
stitution, the right of this Government fo tax the 
people of the several States for State objects? For 
such is the principle embraced in this assertion— 
a principle which I denounced two sessions ago, at 
the last session, and again denounce, as utterly de- 
structive of the State Governments. But I will 
not now enter anew upon this argument. 

A word, sir, as to the votes of the Federal party 
during the late war. Condemned those votes have 
been, and condemned, X trust, they ever will be. 
But of those votes, and of those who gave them, 
who in this body. bas the greatest right to com- 
plain? We, or Senators on the other side? Who 
at this moment is at the head of the State Depart- 
ment? Who is your prime minister, and how 
came he such? The man who, in his place on the 
floor of the other House, not only spoke and voted 
against all supplies to troops fighting and falling 
in the defence of this nation, but voted also against 
the rebuilding of this, the Capitol of his native 
country, when consumed by hostile fires. And how 
came such a man to bold sucha post? By your 
own votes, givenin the Senate. 

Mr. KUNG observed that the day could not be 
far distant, when the gentlemen on ‘the opposite 


and acknowledge to the country that they had done 
wrong in passing the Distribution bill. They will 
be forced, in self-defence, to retrace their steps, or 
they will be driven to it by the unanimous sense of 
the country. But, for the present, that bill was 
passed, and it mnst be regarded as a law, not af- 
fected directly by any thing now said in this body. 
The question at present is, shall the bill now 
under consideration, pass? It is, in effect, a ques- 
tion whether the Senate will or will not give its 
ganction to a bill from the co-ordinate branch of 
Congress, from which measures for raising supplies 
for the Government properly emanate, and whe- 
ther the Government shali be enabled to meet the 
engagements of the current year, and provide the 
means of meeting the ordinary expenditures-of suc- 
ceeding years. He (Mr. Kine) was not, on such 
an occasion, for going back upon the measures 
which have led to this necessity. That is 
past; and the question which he felt now bound 
to consider was simply this: will the Government, 
without this bill becomes a law, have enough to 
carry it through the current year? He had consi- 
dered this question and had come to the conclusion 
thatit would not. With this conviction, although 
he thought there were many provisions of the bill 
which. were very objectionable, he would aet 
upon the principle by which he had always bere- 
tofore been actuated, and vote for the needf al sup- 
plies for the Treasury, leaving the responsibility 
for their necessity with those who brought forward 
the measure. He did so without hesitation, be- 
cause he believed that according to the exposition 
of the chairman of the Committee of Finance, the 
Government could not be carried on without this 
supply. 


en atman iiien tah 


On the question of its passage, the vote stood ag 
follows: À 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
Berrien, Buchanan, Choate, Clay of Ala. Clay 
of Ky. Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Fulton, Graham, 
Henderson, Huntington, King, Mangum, Merrick, 
Miller, Morehead, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, 
Sevier, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Southard, 
Sturgeon, Tallmadge, White, and Young-—33, 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Beaton, Calhoun, Cuth- 
bert, Linn, Mouton, Nicholson, Tappan, Walker, 
Woodbury, and Wright—11. 

And then the Senate adjourned, after being in 
session from 10 in the morning until 5 in the 
evening. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tusspay, September 7, 1841. 


Mr. HARRIS asked leave to present the proceedings ofa 
large meeting of the Democratic party, recently held in Clarke 
county, in the State of Virginia. if the rules of order, adopted 
by this House for its government, would permit, he would like 
to characterize these proceedings, in the strong termsof appro» 
bation, which he so cordially felt for them. He would barely go 
the length of the rule, however, in stating their purpose. The 
preamble, which is a long and ably drawn article, is strongly 
disapprobatory of the general course of the Whig party; in- 
veighs against the necessity or propriety of this extra session; 
and is condemnatory of mostof the measures which have heen 
the result of itslabors. Such isthe preamble. The resolutions 
are merely conclusions from the reasoning adopted by it; with 
one, also, expressing their joy and gratification in the honest and 
intrepid course of the President in vetoing the Bank bill; and 
according to him their respect and confidence, for preserving 
the Constitution inviolate, and in saving the country from the 
disastrous consequences of such a measure. And they conclude 
by a request, addressed jointly to, his colleague, {Mr. Goong, ] 
and himself, to present them to this House, which he had great 
pleasure in doing. And, since the House had determined nei- 
ther to hear read, nor to order the printing of proceedings of 
this king, he would move that they be received, and laid upon 
the table. . 

Mr. OWSLEY asked leave to offer the following joint reso- 


lution: 
Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, (two- 
thirds ofboth Houses concurring.) That the following amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United States be proposed to 
the Legislatures of the several States, which, when ratified by 
the Legislatures of three-fourths of the States, shal! be valid to 
all intents and purposes as part óf said Constitution, to wit: 

First. That no person shall have been elected President of 
the United States shall be again eligible to that office. 

Second. Every bill which shall have passed the House of 
Representatives and the Senate, shall, before it becomes a law, 
be presented to the President of the United States; if he ap- 

rove he shall sign it, but if not, he shall return it, with his ob- 
jections, to that House in which it shall have originated, who 
ghall enter the objections at large on their Journal and proceed 
to reconsider it. 1f, after reconsideration, a majority of all the 
| members elected to that House shall agree to pass the bill, it 

shall be sent, together with the objections, to the other House, 
by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if approved by 
a majority of all the members elected to that House, it shall 
become alaw., Butin all such cases the votes of both Houses 
shall be determined by yeas and nays, and the names of the 
persons voting for and against the bill shall be entered on the 
Journal of each House respectively. 

Mr. HOPKINS rose and objected. . 

So the resolution could not be received. g 

On leave given, Mr. RUSSELL presented the proceedings of 
a meoting of one hundred and fifty delegates from the coun 
ties of Ross, Pike, Jackson, and Hocking, in the State of Ohio. 
That meeting have adopted a number of resolutions approv- 
ing of all the leading measures of the Whigs in the present. 
Congress, and reprehending in strong terms the exercise of 
that kingly power called the veto. ; 

Mr. R. said he presented these resolutions with great plea- 
sure, because he was convinced that in doing so he presented 
the wishes of a large majority of the people of that district. 
The resolutions were laid on the table. , 

On leave given, Mr. CALHOUN offered the following resolu» 
tion, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public Buildings make in- 
quiry. as to the practicability of ventilating the Hall of the Re- 
presentatives upon a plan recently adopted for the House of 
Parliament in England; and if deemed practicable, to report 
how the same may be adapted to this Hail. A 
Onleave given, Mr. TALIAFERRO offered the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of this House do pay to William 
Smith thesame compensation per diem and mileage that is allow- 
ed to members of Congress; computing the per diem allowance 
from the 9th day of July last, that being the period when the 
said Smith appeared before the Committee on Elections to con- 
test the right ef Linu Banks to a seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to the 4th of September, inclusive, that being the 
day when, at the instance of Lina Banks, the sitting member, 
the contest was postponed to the next session of Congress in or 
der to enable the said Banksto procure additional evidence to 
sustain a right to the seat he occupies, and that after the com- 
mittee had progressed as far in the contest as, from the evidence 
before them, as far as it has been examined and passsed upon, 
to ascertain a majority of the legal votes cast in the election to 
have been given to the said Smith. 

Mr. EVERETT inquired of the gentleman from Virginia. 
whether the commitice had made a report in this case, and 
whether this allowance of pay to the contesting member had 
been recommended by them. He wished further to know 
whether there was any precedent where two members claim- 
ing the same seat had both been allowed compensation before 
the question was settled. He was aware that there had been 
instances in which both the contestor and the sitting member 
had been allowed compensation, after gettling the question of 


which was entitled to the seat; but he had no recollection of 
any such allowance as justified the present application. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO said that the committee had not made a 
repot, but he understood thatthe case had been so far examin- 
edas to bring it within the principle on which various other 
Cases of compensation had been decided. It was on that prin- 
ciple thatthe resolution wasdrawn. This, he believed, was 
the only case in which a contested election had beea postponed 
to another session, and the application for postponement had 
been made by the sitting member and not by the con- 
testor. It was true it was the first applicatien for 
compensation that had been made pending the con- 
test; but the ground he went on was this: The contestor had, 


by tne evidence he had brought before the committee, shown ` 


that there was a fair prospect of his making out his case. He 
had in fact brought down the majority of the sitting member, 
ana he now stood before the committee witha majority ia his 
avor. 

Mr. ADAMS inquired whether the’ resolution was in order. 
it went upon a statement that a committee of this House had 
passed a reselution which they had no right to pass, and which 
had not been reported to the Ronse. The state of facts set furth 
in the resolution cou}d not be known to the House, and he there- 
fora: Dulce to the resolution as being entirely out of 

Mr. HOLMES opposed the resolution because its adoption 
wouldbe tantamount to prejudging the case which the House 
ought of allthing to avoid. 

Mr, GAMBLE said that ag a member of the Committee of 
Elections, he felt called upon to pronounce the resolution as en- 
tirelysirregutar and out of order, It was not authorized by the 
committee, and was offered without any sanction on their part 
whatever. The gentleman from Virginia had not stated the 
facts correctly; for the commiitee had not decided that either 
party had the advantage of the other. Indeed he could say 
that, so faras they had examined, both parties now stood pre- 
cisely equal. 

_ Mr. HOLMES observed that the whole ground of the resolu- 
tion was destroyed by the statement made by a member of the 
Committee, 

Mr. BANKS regretted very much that itbecame his duty to 
say a word in relation to the controversy before the Houge. 
He had that morning apprised the gentleman who offered the 
resolution that it contained a falsehood on its face, and request- 
ed him to modify it so asto conform to the facts; Had the 
gentleman done this, he would have been saved the necessity 
ofopening his lips on the subject. The gentleman, in his re- 
solution, asserted that the committee, in their examinations of 
the testimony adduced before them, had ascertained that the 
contostor was ahead. Now the record put its veto on the as- 
sertion. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO begged Jeave to say that he had the aus 
thority of the chairman ofthe Committee on Elections for all 
that he asserted, 

Mr, BANKS, And I have the authority of the record for 
saying that it is not true. 

Mr. ROTTS calledthe gentleman [Mr. Banks] to order for 
us ng disrespectful language in reference to bis colleague. 

Mr. BANKS disclaimed any intention of being personal in 
thelanguage he used. It was the resolution he complained of, 
as not stating the facts. As to the objects of the resolution, a 
sense of delicacy would restrain him from saying any thing in 
velation to it. He would not have had a word to say in objection 
to it,ifithad not contained an assertion to his injury, that was 
nottrue. He much regretted the necessity of rising on the pre- 
sent cccasion, and it was to avoid this that he had this morning 
reqnested his colleague to modify his resolution so as to con- 
form to the facts, As to the remark that his colleague made, 
that he had applied for a postponement of tie case, he had one 
word to say. Notice was only given to him afew days before he 
left home to attend his dutieshere, and it was impossible for him 
to absent himself from them to travel through his district, and 
collect testimony, asthe contestor had donc. There never was 
more reasonable grounds given for asking a continuance than 
had been given by him in this case. 

My, FILLMORE observed that the question of paying persons 
in cases of contested elections, who had not-succeeded in esta- 
blishing their claims to the contested seats, had before this occu- 
pied the attention of the House. A bill was reported at the 
Jast sessiou, but was not acted on for want of time; 
which contained a principle which he thought should be 
adhered to in all future cases. It was this: The member who 
contested, and who succeeded, should be paid; and the sitting 
member who was ousted, should be paid only for the time he 
occupied the seat; but the contestor who did not succeed in 
making good his claim, was not to be paid at ail. This, Mr. 
F, , was the only just and safe principle; for ifa contrary 
oae prevailed, it would operate as a bounty to litigation, and 
there would be no end to contests of this kind. Mr. F. con- 
cluded by moving to lay the resolution on the table, but with- 
drew tbe motion at the request of— 

Mr. TALIAYERRO, who asked leave to make a brief expla- 
nation. When ie had drawn up his resoiution, he went to the 
chairman of the Commitee of Elections, [Mr. Harnstsp,] and 
asked him ifitdid not contain the facts. To this the chairman 
replied in the affirmative, and further informed him that it ap- 
peared, from the examinations of the commiitee, that the con- 
testing member had a majority of oae vote. Tt was very true 
that his colleague [Mr, Bans] came tohin, and asked him to 
modify his resolution so as to leave out the statement of that 
fact; but he cold him that he did not consider that material, as 

ating member had reduced the majority, so as to afford 
onunda for calculating on his ultimate success. 


the gentleman from Virginia very correctly stated that the re- 
solution was shown to him before it was presented, and that he 
siated that the gentleman was correct asto the facts there set 
forth; but he must say that one of his colleagues on the com- 
inittee had since examined the record, and had informed him 
that the results of their examinations did not show a miaferity 
for either patty; and that, instead of the contesting member be- 
ing head, both were onan equality. 

Afer some further remarks from Mr, TALIAFERRO inex- 
planation, 
t He modified his resolution to read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of this House do pay to William 
Smith the same compensation per diem and mileage that is al- 
Towed to members of Congress, computing the per diem alow- 
ance from the Mh day of July last, that being the period when 
the said Smith appeared before the Committee of Elections to 


contest the right of Lina Banks to a seat inthe House of Re . 
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presentatives, te the 4th of September, inclusive, that being the 
day when, at the instance of Lion Banks, the sitting member, 
the contest was postponed to the next session of Congress, in 
order to enable the said Banks to procure additional evidence to 
sustain a right to the seat he occupies. 

Mr. BRIGGS moved to lay the resolution on the table; which 
motion was carried without a division. 

CONTESTED ELECTION FROM FLORIDA. 

On motion of Mr. HALSTED, the House resumed the consi- 
deration ofthe following resolution, (with the reasons thereto 
appended:) š 

“Resolved, That David Levy, the returned Delegate from the 
Territory of Florida, be allowed the first Monday of December 
nextto procure testimony to prove hisright to the seat he now 
occupies, as Delegate from the said Tertitory.” 

“The undersigned states to the House of Representatives that 
he has a well-grounded expectation of being able to maintain 
by sufficient proofs the right of Moses E. Levy to the benefit of 
the oth article ofthe treaty between Spain and the United 
States, of the 22d February, 1819, as an inhabitant of Florida; 
and of the right of the undersigned, through his father, the said 
Moses E. Levy, ‘to the enjoyment of the privileges of citizenship 
ofthe United States. He therefore desires a postponement of 
the consideration of his case, as proposed in the resolution sub- 
mitted this morning; being well assured that the House cannot 
do justice to the question before it in the present condition of 
the testimony. D. LEVY.” 

“Sepremper 6, 1841.” : 

Mr. POPE moved the previous question. 

But the SPEAKER having decided that the previous ques- 


| iion, if seconded, would cut off the motion to postpone, and 


bring the House to a direct vote on the report of the committee, 
Mr. P witherew the motion. 

Mr. SUMMERS (a member ofthe Committee of Elections) 
addressed the House at length on the general facts and law of 
the case, in favor of the report of the committee, and in expla- 
nation and vindication ofits course of proceedings. 

‘After afew remarks from Mr. POPE— 

Mr. WARD asked the yeas and nays on the adoption of the 
resolution, which were Ordered; and, being taken, resulted in 
—yeas 123, nays 44. 


POTOMAC BRIDGE. 

On motion of Mr. UNDERWOOD, the House took up 
the bill {to provide for the repairing of the Potomac Bridge, 
which had been returned from the Senate with an amend- 
ment. a 
This amendment provides that the work shall be done by the 
Government, without contract, instead of being done by con- 
tract, under the supervision ofan officer of the engineer corps, 
as originally provided in the bill. 

ae a few remarks from Messrs. UNDERWOOD and 
KEIM— 

Mr. ARRINGTON moved to lay the bill and amendment on 
the table; which motion was rejected. , 

The amendmentof the Senate (under a slight verbal modifi- 
cation) was then concurred in. + . 

Mr. IRWIN, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, report- 


ed that thscommitte had examined the bill making appropria- 
tions for various fortifications, for ordnance, and for preventing 
and and suppressing Indian hostilities, and had found the same 
to be correct. È 

Whereupon the bili received the signature of tho SPEAKER. 

On leave given, Mr. PROFFIT offered the following resolu- 
tion, which was adopted: ; 

Resolved, That the Secretary ofthe Treasury be directed to 
inform this House what amount has been expended in the pur. 
chase of furniture for the Custom-house at NewYork since theath 
of March, 1941; also, the items of furniture; also, under what au- 
thority the purchases have been made, and out of what particu- 
lar funds payment has beenor 1 contemplated to be made. 

Mr. DAWSON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
whom had been recommitted the bill making appropriatiens for 
the purchase of certain sites for: fortifications, reported back a 
bill making an appropriation for a single item only, to wit, 
$33,000 for repairing the forts and batteries on Staten Island, 
New York. ; 

The bill having been read twice, was referred, on motion of 
Mr. Dawson of Georgia, to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. g . 

‘And on motion of Mr. D. the House resolved itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Linn of 
New Yok, ia the chair,) and took up the bill. 

fter some explanations between Messrs. DAWSON and 
FILLMORE— g 

Mr, CHARLES BROWN offered the following amend- 
ment: 

“That for the purchase of sites and commencing the erection 
of fortifications on the Delaware and New Jersey Shores, oppo- 
site to the Pea Patch Island, in the Delaware river, the sum of 
one?hundred thousand dollars.” 

Mr, DAWSON rose to a point of order, the amendment be- 
ing for new works. 

Mr. BROWN said he was sorry to hear the chairman of the 
Military Committee say the amendment was out of order, for 
he had waited patiently all the session for an opportunity to 
call the attention of the House to the subject: but he supposed 
it was, and would be-always, out of order to ask for or obtain 
any appropriation for the defence of the Delaware, while it 
waa, and would be, it appeared, always in order to make appro- 
ptiations to the defence of other places, and particularly to 
that of New York, for this was the third bill during this ses- 
sion that had been brought in appropriating large sums to the 
defence of that State. . 

The amendment was decided out of order. 

The committee then rose and reported the bill to the House. 

‘And, having been ordered to a third reading now, the bill was 
read a third time, and passed. | : L: 

Mr. FERRIS, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, to 
whoin was referred a message from the President of the United 
States, transmitting information desired by the Mouse in rela- 
tion to the American citizens now British prisoners of state in 
Van Dieman’s Land, reported the following resolution for the 
consideration of the House: . . 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, That the President ofthe United States be 
requested to coosider the propriety of entering into negotia- 
tions with the British Government for the purpose of obtaining 
the release of such citizens of the United States as may now be 
detained in Van Dieman’s Land, or in any other part of the 

British dominions, for any alleged or actual participation in 
the Jate insurrection in the Canadas. 


. believed to be struggling for liberty and in 


Mr. FERRIS addressed the House as follows: EEE EEEN 
Mr. Spraxer: This resolution is introduced with the view of 
extending the paternal care of the Republic to, some of her citi- | 
zens who have imprudently subjeeted themselves to the penal 
laws of Great Britain,and are now actually suffering punishment 
by exile and hard labor in the penal colonies of that: power. 
The late insurrection in the Canadas extended its influence over 
the borders, and enlisted the sympathies of ‘the youthful 
and.ardent. They rushed to the aidofa ‘people whom they 
ependençe: They 
were accustomed from early childhood to look upen the Revo- 
lution, which gave political existence to their conniry, aa the 
most.glorious event. in the history of the world, andali those 
who were engaged in it, whether in the council or in.the field, 
as sages and heroes, as the friends ‘and benefactors of the: hu- 
manrace. The love of liberty. which had brought Lafayette, 
Montgomery, McDugal, Dekalb, Steuben, Pulaski, Kosciusko 
and many: others, from all the endearments of home an 
friends to fight her battles in a. distant land, side. by side with 
their fathers, was chronicled to them in the nursery: These heroic 
names were blazoned on the bannets of their national jubilee, 
and formed the theme of patriotic song. They had seen the 
struggles of Gteece for freedom, and beheld the formation of 
Hellenic Societies, and the raising of contributions. 3m this coun- 
tryand in England for her aid. They had seen volunteers: go- 
forth, not only from their own native land, but from: other 
countries to assist the patriots, and the immortal: Byron draw- 
ing his sword in the same cause. They had beheld this land of 
Pericles and Homer—of Leonidas and Aristides—this’ classic 
land of poets and heroes upon which their youthful imagina- 
tions dwelt with admiration and delight,” liberated by: these 
means from Turkish despotism, and the crescent hosts of: Ma~ 
homet criven back by warriors Sighting under the cross of the 
Christian banner. They had read of that mighty political con- 
vulsion which ovorturned the ancient throne of the: Bour- 
bona, and beheld France, after overthrowing her institu- 
tions, marching through blood and slaughter’ and crime, 
seeking for freedom, chained to the car of an ambitious con- 
queror, and her victorious engles planted on ‘the. principal ca- 
pitals of prostrate Europe. ` ‘hey had read of the oppressed na- 
tions rising, and hurling destruction, on ‘their oppreseors—the 
Bourbons were restored. Again they beheld the battle: of the 
three days of July, and France eposing under a constitutional 
monarchy, the principles of freedom triumphant, and the rights 
of man acknowledge . They had seen the gallant Poles strik- 
ing for freedom, and their heroic bands butchered by Rugsia’s 
gigantic power. They had witnessed the kind and hospitable. 
reception of the Polish exiles to our. shores. They had wit- 
nessed the struggle between liberal and despotic principles: in 
Spain and Naples, and other parts of Europe. Sometimes: 
freedom triumphed, sometimes checked but to renew the battle 
ata more auspicious time. They had seen all the nations of 
South America released from European bondage, and read 
with thrilling interest the history of the bloody contest. ‘hhe 
victories, the defeats, the success, the reverses of the patriots, 
were all befure them, and, most gratifying to their hearts, they 
beheld at the close of the Revolution the banners of freedom 
floating from the Andes over half a world... ‘They had wit- 
nessed the emancipation of Texas from Mexican thraldorn. 
The glorious battle of San Jacinto had been fought by their 


countrymen; ithad established the independence of our sister 
Republic; her solitary star now shines as thé emblem of i 
side by side with the constellation on our national banner. fhe 
page of British history was before them; they had read of the 

evolution of 1668; of the story of Russell, of Sydney, of 
Hamdem, and imbibed the principles of freedom from the 
same great springs, as the statesmen who planned, and the 
soldiers who achieved our independenee. When they saw the 
standard of liberty borne aloft, and heard her voice crying for 
succor, is it surprising that they did not stop to examine, the 
law of nations, the laws of neutrality, ‘the relative 
obligations due from our citizens to a nation “with 
whom we were at peace, under treaties of . ami- 
ty and friendship? They did not stop to examive into the 
grievances, the wrongs, the sufferings complained of, or to in- 
quire into the justice and moderation with which the inhabi- 
tants of the Canadas were governed by the British crown} they 
only saw the unnatural position of a people governed by ano- 
ther people three thousand miles distant, and a mighty effort 
made. by a portion of the inhabitants. of the depen: 
dent provinces to free themselves from ‘thelr vassalage. 
Their youthful enthusiasm blinded them to the chances of 
failure and its consequences; and ifaware that they were commit- 
ting an offence against the power which held the Canadas in 
subjection, their generous feelings in favor of those whom 
they believed to bean oppressed people, hid from them the ul- 
terior consequences of their acts and the dangers they incurred. 
Before their youthful imagninations were visions of glory; but 
the gyves, the chains, the gibbet, the dungeon, the penal colo- 
nies of Botany Bay and Van Dieman’s land, were concealed 
from their view. Most fatal delusion, and. most grievously 
have they atoned for it. Most of them were inexperienced young 
men, of respectable counections-—the sons of our hardy: farmers 
on the borders and of the neighboring territory—and at this 
time their famihes and friends are plunged in griefand distress 
at the sufferings they now endure, and must continue to be ex: 
posed to, unless by friendly negotiations they shall be released 
frown their present condition by the power whose Jaws they have 

i 

1t is not intended by this resolution to give any color of 
justification to the acts of these unfortunate men, but simply 
to request the interference of our Government in their behalf, 
at such times, andin such manner, as may be deemed most 
discreet, and the best calculated to accomplish the object pro- 
posed; believing thatthe influences under which they: acted, 
the youthful inexperience of many of them, and.the:delusion 
which covered from their vision the offences they were commit. 
ting, are circumstances which mitigate these offences; and as 
they have now suffered much, and no public policy can be pro 
mored by Great Britain in continuing them in- exile and in 
chains, it is hoped that a foundation may be laid by this reso. 
lution, fornegotiation, which may lead to the enfranchisen ent 
of these victims ef misfortune, and for the settlement of some 
ofthe most important and delicate questions now in dis- 

ute between this country. and Great Britain. The 
fasurrection which involved these citizens 3n their pre- 
sent difficulties has been suppressed. Some of the Ametican 
Citizens who aided the patriots have suffered on the 
scaffold, some have borne imprisonment indungeons, and others 
are lingering away a miserable existence in hopeless exile, The 
policy and State necessity, which the Government of the Cana- 
das‘and the Ministry of Great Britain deemed a sufficient justi 


a 


fication for théirsever'ty against those of our citizens who had 
‘aided the insurrection, have now ceased, and we may now ven: 
: < ‘tire to predict: that a magnanimous forbearance from further 
++ ipanishtient~a generous forgiveness of past offences—would be 
‘the: mos wise,-as well as the most humane policy she conld pur- 

: “gue, tooprevent secret organized associations, within the Ameri: 
tan borders, for the purpose of aiding in any future insurrec- 
tionin the British Provinces. -It would tend to allay the irrita- 

` tionnd hostility which must exist in the minds and hearts of 
the relatives‘and-friends of those who are held. in bondage in 
‘@istant-lands: ‘These angry feelings would give place to more 
ikindly and generous sentiments. If they would not feel attach- 
“ment to the British Crown, they would feel grateful.for this act 

~ “of clemency and mercy. Iam happy to say that this resolntion 
found anobleand generous response in the breasts of every 
member of the committee, and they unanimously agreed to re- 
‘commend to the Representatives of the people to make this ef- 
fort on behalf of their suffering fellow-citizens, by the adoption 

` - of this resolution, requesting the Executive to solicit from Great 
-+ ‘Britain, in the manner therein proposed, the restoration to 
“thoir country and friends of these erring, though not unworthy 

children of the Republic. 


` Mr. ADAMS observed that the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Ferris) had discussed very teelingly about the sublime 
patriotism of those persons who were engaged in a glorious 
struggle for liberty. These nameless persons who wers citi- 
` wens of the United states, and who thought proper to take part 
in an insurrection in Canada, against the direct proclamation of 
their own President, who warned them not to give way to their 
feelings of sublime patriotism; against. the laws of their own 
country; against the laws of the country which they had in- 
vaded; and against the laws of God and man;—these persons 
-Were to have the country involved in new difficulties on their 
behalf. “Now that we were involved in a civil war between 
| the Goverment of the United States and the Government of 
‘one of the moat powerful States of this Union , because in the 

`. pursuit of that very same sort of sublime patriotism, the 

Committed acts in retaliation for which the transaction too 
“place in; consequence of which we are now nearly in a state of 
: condor with the most powerful nation on the earth, we are 
‘calléd’ upon to add to the difficulties of our situa- 
tion, by interposing the power of this Government 
in behalf of these patriots. At this very time, if we be- 
ievedjthe rumoria the English papers, that we were threatened 
with having fifteen ships of the line sent on our coast; now 
when the real question was whether the Government of the 
Wnited States, and the Government of the State of New 
York, can save McLeod from popular patriotism; this 
ds tha very time of all others, that we are called upon to 
negotiate with the British Government in behalf of persons 
who have invaded their soil against the laws of this country, 
and againat all lawa, human and divine, but all justified by that 
; sublime patriotism which liberated Poland, Greece, and T don’t 
. know how many nations. It does to me, said Mr. A that there 
should hesom» sort of consistency on the partof this House; 
and if we are to ask the Government of Great Britain to forget 
all these littleltrespasses upon their Jaws; ifthey are to forget the 
crime of treason for which these men have been tried and 
found guilty, and mercifully transported, instead of being 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, which they had subjected them- 
selves to by their patriotism; if they are to be released again to 
Commence their career of patriotism, as there was some reason 
to suppose they would, from the fact of thirty-five kegs of gun- 
powder having been blown up some where on the tines, which 
were destinad for tha same sublime purposes, it would be as 
‘well to. be able to tell the British Government; at the same time 
What we make the application, what we are going to do with 

cLeod. 

There aro two sides to the question; and before we undertake 
to interfere with the British Government, in order to counte- 
nance insurrection, tt would be as well for us to ascertain, in 
the firet place, who these men are, what number of them, and 
the circumstances under which they are now in Van Dieman’s 
Land. There was a resolution passed this House, calling upon 
the President for information on the subject, and the reply of 
the Secretary of State was, that there way none in his posses- 
sion, This was on the 16th of July; and what information had 
the House'since that time? Did the House know who these 
men were; how they came to be ia Van Dieman’s Land; what 
their trial was, and what was proved against them? ‘Then, as 
to[the situation in which the President of the United States 
would be placed, ifthe resolution should be adopted. Suppose 
the case was reversed. I would, said Mr. A. suppose an insur- 
rection of the slaves in the South, and that it was suppressed, 
and that a portian of the insurgent slaves, after having been 
tried and found. guilty, had been transported to some Foreign 
country; ang what, then, would the gentlemen of the South say, 
if ‘Queen. Victoria should send her minister here to ask 
you to pardon these slaves, and restore them to their 
homes? I ask every Southern gentleman here to sup- 

ose that a foreign Government was to interpose 

etween your laws and yourinsurgent slaves, and say what he 
woulddo, Would you restore them to all the rights they had for- 
feited? Now it appears to me that the British Government 
might, with just as much propiety, interpose its offices in be- 
half of insurgent slaves, as for this Government to interpose 
in behalf of these patriots; for most assuredly if these people 
in Canada were fighting for liberty and the Jiberties of man- 
kind, much more would slaves be fighting for liberty and the 
Jiberties-of mankind, and wou'd be much more entitled to com. 
passion and sympathy. What would Seuthern gentlemen 
think if interposition in auch a case was offered by the British 
Government 


Mr. A, said that he could not view this resolution in any other 
light than as an unwarrantable interference with the British 
Government, intended to exasperate, instead of conciliating 
them, as we ought todo. He hoped that it would not be adopt- 
ed; and, indeed, the subject. ought not to be touched at all until 
information was obtained that there were circumstances of a 
mitigating nature connected with the cage of these persons, suf- 
ficient to induce us to make their quarrel our own, We had 
already too many causes of difference with the British Govern- 
ment to seek unnecessarily to raise new ones. 


Mr. HOLMES agreed with the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts thatthe resolation ought not to pass, provided it involved 
all the consequences he supposes; but the resolution only con- 
templates geteng the merciful interposition of this Govern- 
Ment to release certain unfortunate American citizens from 
the penaltiesof the laws they had violated. Mr. H. likened 
such an interposition aw the resolution contemplated to the ona 
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made by Generat Washington with the Austrian Government, 


in favor of Lafayette, when confined in the dungeon of Olmutz, 


The gentleman from New York, {Mr. Ferris] in. introducing 
this resolution, did not propose to- bring the rights of this Go- 
vernment in conflict with those of. Great Britain. But the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts said that these unfortanate men 
had committed treason; this was a most extraordinary doctrine 
to be advanced by.a gentleman whose knowledge of law 
should have taught bim better, 

Mr. ADAMS explained-that he did not say that these men 
had committed treason against this Government, but against the 
British Government. 

Mr. HOLMES. But the gentleman has thought proper to liken 
the case of these men to another case—that of insurgent slaves. 
It did seem that, letany subject whatever be brought up before 
the House, the gentleman from Massachusetts would seize upon 
it, in order to bring up his ultra opinions on the subject of sla- 
very. The gentleman said that Queen Victoria might, with just 
as much propriety, interfere in behalf of insurgent slaves, as our 
Government could interfere with her in behalf of these men. 
Now, was there any analogy between the two cases? Ifwe had 
been asked to interferein behalf of the subjects of Great Britain, 
who had been transported, the gentleman might have shown 
some sort of analogy; but, unless he could show that Great Bri- 
tain claimedany allegiance from ovr slaves, he could show no 
similarity between the two cases. But the gentleman had gone 
further, and said that there would be a stronger case for the ap- 
plication of Great Britain in behalf of our insurgent slaves, than 
there would be for our application to them in behalf of these un- 
fortunate American citizens; and he (Mr. H.) would leave it to 
the House to say whether that was a proper argument. The 
gentleman asked whatthe Southern members would say if the 
Miniater of Queen Victoria should make an application of this 
nature? He would tell the gentleman. The interference of 
Queen Victoria in such a case would be more consonant with 
her views and feelings, elevated as she is, and with the views and 
feelings of her subjects, than the position taken by the gentleman 
some tite ago was consonant with what ought to be the views 
and feelings of an American statesman—viz: that whenever 
there should be an insurrection of slaves, and the South should 
need the assistance of the North, which he thanked God they 
never would, that then they might, by the use of the treaty- 
making power, deprive the South of their property, by liberat- 
ing their slaves. After some further remarks from Mr. H, 

The House then adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Wennespay, September 8, 1841. 

Mr. PRESTON, from the Committee on the 
Militia, reported, without amendment, the bill 
from the House making appropriations. for the re- 
pair of forts at Staten Island, New York. : 

Mr. EVANS, from the Committee on Finance, 
reported, with an amendment, the bill from the 
House to repeal the 6th section of the act for the 
support of the militery academy at West Point, 
for 1838, and to prohibit the investment of trust 
funds of the United States in the stocks of the se- 
veral States. 

The joint resolution authorizing the purchase by 
the Secretary of the Treasury of American water- 
rotted hemp, for the use of-the navy, and to extend 
in force for seven years, was taken up, with an 
amendment from the Naval Committee, that such 
purchase shall be mace with regard to the price 
and quality of the article. 

Mr. MANGUM had learned from the Secreta- 
ry of the Navy that it had been the practice of the 
Depariment for some years to contract for and give 
higher prices for domestic hemp than for the fo- 
reign article, when the quality was equal. The 
committee did not think, in reporting the amend- 
ment, that it was proper to give a great premium 
to domestic hemp. The amendment regulating the 
purchase according to the price and quality would 
make very little difference with the practice of 
the Department, and he thovght it ought to be 
adopted. ` 

Mr. CALHOUN moved to Jay the resolution on 
the table till next session. 

Mr. BENTON desiring to have the resolution 
as amended, read by the Sscretary, Mr. CaLHCUN 
withdrew his motion to law on the table, 

The resolution, as amended, was then read. 

Mr. MANGUM thought the resolution,asamend- 
ed, could do no harm, and might stimulate to the 
purchase of domestic hemp. 

Theeamendment was then adopted. 

Mr. BENTON thougat the resolution ought 
to be adopted, as it would give a general sti- 
mulus to the production of hemp throughout the 
country. 

Mr. KING thought it was best to leave this 
matter to the sound discretion of the Secretary. 
If domestic hemp could be as advantageously pro- 
cured as other, the Secretary would feel bound to 
purchase it. He preferred to leave the matter as 
it stood. 

Mr. WOODBURY considered the resolution, as 
amended, sufficiently guarded. It would operate 
as some encouragement to the home growth of 


= 


hemp, and a stimulant to the best mode of prepa» 
ration and manufacture, whilst, at the same lime, 
it could not operate as an excuse 10r the employ. 
ment of an inferior article in the navy. 

Mr. CALHOUN took a differeat view of the 
subject. He conceived it would now go abroad 
throughout the whole country that a preference 
was to be given to water-roited hemp of home 
growth, and consequetitly a great stimulation 
would be given to that branch of business. This 
would induce speculators to embark in tke, trade 
of providing ittor the navy, and it was notin the 
art of man to prevent those spreulators from be- 
setting the Navy Department and urging upon it 
an obligation imposed by this resolution, to give a 
preference, under any circumstances, to the home 
production, There was no necessity for this 
haste aboutit, Letit be laid over till next seg. 
sion; he would renew his motion to lay the resolu. 
tion on the table. 

The question was then put on this motion, and 
negatived. 


The resolution was then ordered to be efgross- 


ed, and read a third time. 

The bill from the House making an appropria» 
tion of $33,300 for repairs of fortifications un Siae 
ten Island, New York, was taken up. 

_Mr. KING hoped they would have some expla. 
nation on the subject. Did that island belong to 
the General Government? 

Mr. PRESTON said some doubt had existed, 
but it had been ascertained satisfactorily in the 
other House that it was the property cf the United 
States. Thesum of money was the result of estis 
mates of the prcper Department, for the repair of 
forts which were our property. 

Mr. WRIGHT explained that the matter had 
been fully investigated by a commission on the 
part of the General Government and of the State 
of New York, and the latter had agreed to cede 
the property on being repaid the purchase of the 
Site and interest on the money, making something 
like $33,000. The bill had been reported to the 
House in conformity with this agreement; butthen 
it was alleged the General Government had acs 
quired a right to the site bya former agreement, in 
which it was supposed it was assigned by the 
State of New York in part payment of her debt to 
the General Government. In consequence of this 
view of the subject, the House bad struck out from 
the bill the appropriation for the purchase of the 
site, but left in those for repairs, assuming the right 
to be now in the General Government. This was 
entirely a mistake. The site was not purchased by 
the State of New York tor two years after the time 
of the alleged transfer to the General Government, 
so that it was impossible the State could transfer 
what it did not own. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON thought, asa doubt exist. 
ed with regard to the title, the bill ought to be laid 
on the table till next session, with a view of having 
the matter set to rights, before Congress acted up- 
on the subject. He would therefore move to lay 
the bill on the table. 

Mr. SEVIER asked the Senator to withdraw his 
morion for a moment. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON yielded to Mr. Exvimr’s 
request. 

Mr. SEVIER said it was the only opportunity 
he should have, and he must move to amend the 
bill by adding the following: 

“For rebuilding Fort Gibson, at the oid site, or in its vicinity, 


under the direction of the Secretary of War, twenty-five thous 
sand dollars.” 


No approptiatioa could be more just or urgeng 
than this. It had been left out of cne billin the 
House, under the supposition that it would be ine 
cluded in another here. It was strongly recom- 
mended by the Secretary of War, and there cou'd 
be no rational objection to its being now introduced 
in the only opportunity that wouid occur this sesa 
sion. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON asked if it was in order to 
move to lay the billand amendment on the table? 

The CHAIR said it was. 

Mr. LUNN observed that he had but a word or 
two tosay. Herose simply to remark, that it was 
a singular fact, that almost all the appropriations 
made this session for repairs of forts, new fortifie 
cations, naval and military purposes, &¢. amount- 


ing to: millions of dollars, had been made with 
special reference to the Eastern and Northern 
States, the Atlantic seaboard, and he would add 
the lakes, although it was like drawing teeth to-get 
any thing for the lakes. However, such was the 
; parual character of there grants, and not one ap- 

propriation had been made for the protection of the 
. estern frontier. Not a dollar had teen appro- 
priated for the defence of the region to which was due 
a double debt of protection. It was to relieve the Bast- 
ern and Northern States from the intolerable burden 
which they groaned, when oppressed with their 
Insian tribes, that permission was given them to 
place these tribes beyond the Western frontier; and 
now that these States are relieved from a savage 
population, the dangers from which they could 
not themselves endure, they view with heartless 
indifference the dangers they have entailed upon 
fellow-citizens, the settlers of the Far West. In- 
stead of justice, or a disposition to pay even a por- 
tion of this double debt, the claim ‘of the West 
foy ils indisputable right will hardly be listened 
to. Hehad, not, however, risen on the present 
occasion to press that subject, because a regular 
session of Congress was at hand, and he shouid 
take good care that the rights of the region 
of country in which he resided should 
not be neglected. But his object at present was, 
to second theamendment of his friend from Ar- 
kansas, [Mr. Sevier] and he did hope, if there 
was faith in man—if there were justice and patrio- 
tism yet in spirit as well asin name, that this 
amendment will be adopted withouta dissenting 
voice. Gentleman from the Eastern States should 
recollect that it was for their relief, and for their 
exemption from danger, that these Indian tribes 


they now tamely look on and peasy the protection 
of one garrison to savethe wivesand daughters 
of the western settlers, from the scalping knife 
and tomahawk of these savages? Gentlemen 
seemed to think the frequent applications of the 
‘West for protection, irksome; but why did they 
saddle the West with this Indian population, with- 
out atthesame time providing adequate defence 
for that frontier? This they owed asa common 
act of jastice. Now that thedanger had become 
intolerable, upon what grounds can they deny the 
necessary protection? He hoped this appropria- 
tion, at least, would not be withheld. It wasa mat- 
ter of national importance as well as Incal protection. 
There was no contingency growing out of the deli- 
eate nature of our foreign relations that was not in 
its probable effects likely to affect the whole Union 
by what might occur on the Western frontier, as 
well as by what might occur on the lake shores. or 
the seaboard. The subsidizing and employment of 
those Indian tribes by a foreign enemy would open 
a road for invasion and devastation of the most 
alarming character. If it was important to pur- 
chase and repair the old forts of Staten Island, 
which he should vote for, it was no less important 
that this appropriation should be made for Fort 
Gibson, tie would therefore vote for the amend- 
ment, and then for the bill. 

Mr SEVIER contended that it was of the first 
necessity tbat this appropriation should be now 
made for Fort Gibson, and, in confirmation of this, 
referred to the report of the Secretary of War. 

Mr. FULTON showed that the position of Fort 
Gibson, situaied several hundred miles in advance 
of the Western settlements, and partieularly of Ar- 
kansas, was of the utmost importance. It was the 
only fort of consequence in that vast region. It 
was one which the Government was bound to keep 
ap; and if that was not done, with a sufficient force 
to command the respect of the Indians, it would be 
of iite use. 

Mr. KING did not rise to oppose the amend- 
ment, but simply to eall back the Senate to the 
original question, that of the pPropristy of repair- 
ing the foris on Staten Island, under the cirenm- 
stances of dcubt as to the title of the United States 
to the property in tae site. He woald inquire of 
the chairman of tae Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, whether it was intended to recommend this 
appropriation, notwithstanding the disputed title? 

Mr. WRIGHT explained that there was nothing 
to dispate about: all that had been adjusted by the 


were placed upon tbe Western border; and would | 
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‘that portion ouly of the bill of °38, which related 


negotiation between the General Government and 
the State of New York, ‘All that was necessary 
was lo appropriate the sum agrred upon to be paid 
to the State of New York for the site. 

Mr. PRESTON explained his view of the point 
of difference, but feared, from present appearances, 
thal if the bill was now persisted in, there would 
be no end to the amendnsents which would be of- 
fered to it, probably swelling the whole appropria- 
tion past a million of dollars; a thing which, in the 
present state of the Treasury, he could not sanc- 
tion. 

_Mr. HUNTINGTON said. that, unde” all the 
circumstances, he would renew his amendment, 
modifying it, that the bill be laid on the table till 
the first Monday in December next. 

Mr. WRIGHT called for the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered, and resulted—yeas 19, nays 
21; and so the amendment to lay on the table did 
not prevail. 

Mr. WRIGHT moved that a portion of 
the appropriation be applied for the purchase 
the sites of Forts Richmond and Tompkins, and 
of batieries Hudson and Morton on Staten 
[siand. ` 

After some conversation by various Senators, 
the amendment of Mr. WrianT was adopted—yeas 
21, nays 17. 

The amendment of Mr. SEVIER was then 
adopted—v-as 23, nays 17. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON moved that the further 
consideration of the bi!l be postponed to the first 
Monday in December next. This motion was car- 
ried—yeas 24, nays 21. 

Thus the bill was postponed till next session. 

Mr. BAYARD, from the Select Committee, 
appointed on the part of the Senate in relation to 
to an amendment of the 47.h rale of the Senate, 
made a report therecn; which was ordered to be 


| reign markets? 


printed: . 

The report, providing for five Reporters, the 
first to receive 60 dollars per week, and the others 
50 dollars per week, to be appointed by the Se- 
cretary, and to be placed in the Gallery, immedi- 
ately over the Presidents chair, was ordered to be 
printed. 

The Senate then took up the bill from the House 
to repeal a part of the 6th section of the act, en- 
titled an act to provide for the support of the Mili- 
tary Academy of the United States for the vear 
1838, and for cther purposes, passed July 7th, 
1838, and to prohibit the investment of the fands 
of the United States in the stocks of the several 
States. 

This bill was amended, so as to strike out all af- 
ter the enacting clause, and insert: 

“That so much of the 6th section of the act to provide forthe 
support of the Miliary Academy of the United States for 1938 
as requires the Secretary of the Treasury to invest the annual in- 
terest aecruing on the iavestment ofthe money arising from the 
bequest of the late James Smithson, of London, in the stocks of 
the States, be and the same is hereby repealed; and the Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury shail invest said accruing interest in any 
stock of the United States, bearing a rate of interest not less than 
5 percent per annum, 

‘And be it further enacied, That all other funds held in trust 
by the United States, and the annual interest accruing thereon, 
when not othetwise reqnired by treaty, shall in like manner be 
invested in stocks of the United States bearing a like rate of in- 
terest.” g g 

Mr. SEVIER made some observations in rela- 
tion to the amendment not distincily heard in the 
gallery. 

Mr. EVANS remarked that the repeal affected 


to ths investment of the funds of ihe institution, 
and accruing interest in State stocks; the invest- 
ment to be changed to United Siates stock. 

Mr. CALHOUN requested the bil! and amend- 
menis would b2 read. 

The bill was then read. 

Mr. CALHOUN wished to kaow what was to 
be done with the funds when there was no United 
States «toek to be had? If all authority to invest 
them and the acernisg interest in other stocks was | 
repealed, and there shouid be no United States | 
stock in the market, or in existence, what was to 
be doue with the money? 

Mc. EVANS replied that all that had been taken 
into considera'ion in committee, and it was the 
unanimous impression that there would be a suf- 
ficient supply of United States stock in existence 
for the next three years at least, and that no dif- 
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ficulty could arise in that way. If, however, any. 
dificulty of that nature. should arise, provision 
could be made by Congress in time te meetit. -~> 
Mr. LINN considered the whole thing as a direst 
attack upon the credit of the States; Here was an 
act of Congress, implying on the very face of it a: 
discredit of State stocks. .Was.not this calculated 
to depress State stocks, both in the home and: for 


Mr. EVANS observed that it was the standing 
of the State stocks in those markets, which had 
called for the amendment of the act. of 1838. . 

Mr. LINN called the attention of the Senate to 
this fact: that the Democratic party, during the Jast - 
political struggle of the party now administering 
the Government to get into power, had been slan- 
dered, vilified, and abused, with the most.anfound- 
ed charges of designs to discredit the States of this 
Union. The Democratic party had been denounced. 
from one end of the Umon to the other for having 
prostrated the whole credit system. They were pio- 
nounced traitors to their country, and a continued 
stream of vituperation was poured out upon thems 
from June, 1839, to the close of the Presidential © 
election, with a view of enlisting the prejudices of 
every one connected with State stoeks against the — 
continuation of the Democracy. in power. Yet, 
what spectacle do we now see presented to the 
country? What but that to be expected from the 
Whig party, which had so notoriously proved to 
the world that their professions ont of power were 
one thing, and their performances in power, quite 
another and a different thing? Now that they have 
the first opportunity, they offer the most oute 
rageous, treacherous, and fatal stab to the State 
stock credit system, that ever was attempted by 
any representatives of the people or the States. 
But he was glad the gentleman had shown the 
true character of their professions, contrasted with 
their performances. 

Mr. WOOUBURY considered there were other 
things which ought to be taken in view. . Be- 
sides the fatal slab thus offered to the. credit. of 
State stocks, the institution itself might be deprived 
of the advantage of investing its funds in stock, 
no less secure than United States stock, though 
for temporary causes depreciated, but sometimes 
yielding an opportunity of purchase at 60 or 65, 
when United States stock might be at more than 
100. 

Mr. CLAY said the relation between the Go- 
vernmentand the States, of the latter being debt- 
ors to the former, ought always to be avoided; for 
what means could be used to coerce the States if 
they refused to pay? We had stocks of our own, 
in which this trust fund of the Government could 
be mvested. He should prefer the adoption of this 
principle, that in all cases of trust funds, an ‘Ace 
count should be opened with the Government of 
the United States, and thatthe fund: should -be 
held in the Treasury and it pay an annual interest 
on it, until its object was accomplished. He ree 
garded this Smithsonian fund as a sacred trust 
which the Government would be bound to restore 
if it should ever be lost; and that being the case— 
the Government being responsible for them, it 
would be better that they should remain in. the 
Treasury, under our charge, 

Mr. TAPPAN was understood to esncur. in this 
opinion; and after some fuither remarks by Messrs. 
WOODBURY, CALHOUN, and SEVIER, the 
amendment was engrossed, the bill read a third 
time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. EVANS, its title was amend- 
ed so as to be in effect “fan act to repeal a part of 
the Gih section of the act for the support of the 
Miltary Academy of the United States for 1838, 
and for other purposes.” aoe 

On motion of Mr. MANGUM, the bill from the 
House, “making appropnation for the purchase of 
naval ordnance, ordnance stores, and other pur- 
poses,” was taken up. 

Mr. MANGUM offered an amendment, which 
he said had been recommended by the Navy De- 
partment, to add a section. to the bill, providing 
that the President of the United States cause such 
increase to be made to the marine band, as-he shall 
deem necessary and proper, to an amount nol exe 
ceeding 500 men, 
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<: He- said this‘had ‘been. proposed by the Depart- 
“ment; the increase would be about fifty per cent. 
© on the whole expenses of the corps, and he did not 
, Know as the Senate, considering the financial con- 
dition of the country, would be prepared at this 
* ‘heel of -a session to make such an increase in, this 
~ session. ` : . 
: "Mr. WOODBURY opposed the amendment. 

Mr. KUNG thought it remarkable that the Chair- 
__ man of the committee should offer such an amend- 
< ment, which he could not vote for himself.. He 
* opposed this increase of expenditure. 

“Mr. MANGUM said there was no doubt but an 
Increase in the corps was required; but with a thin 
“ Senate, at the heel of a session, and with a reduced 
Treasury, he did not know as the Senate would 
` yote for it. - ; 

~ Mr. CLAY suggested the propriety of his with- 
` drawing the amendment, instead of having it voted 
* down by the Senate, so as not to prejudice its suc- 
| ‘cess in future, when it should be acted on, 
Mr. MANGUM withdrew the amendmen. 
Mr. CALHOUN oppose the bill, ar this late 
` -period of the session, when no notice had been 
given of it from the Department, and when the 
state of the Treasury was so reduced. It was the 
€ commencement of a permanent system, and it 
could do but little harm, to have itlay over to 
next session, when they could be informed of the 
“Wavy, and its wants. He would move to lay it on 
the table, if the Chairman had no objection, 
Mr. MANGUM hoped it would be passed now. 
-` Jtwasa matter of iexdispensable necessity for the 
` navy, and the appropriation was of much more 
urgent necessity than the lavish appropriations 
for fortifica'ions that had been made, or than any 
other appropriation that could be made for the de- 
fence of the country. 

Messrs. CALHOUN, WOODBURY, and BEN- 

- ‘TON further opposed, and Messrs. MANGUM, 
HENDERSON, and ALLEN advocated the bill. 
` -Mr.CALHOUN moved to postpone its further 
consideration on the Ist Monday in December 
next. This was negatived by—yeas 2, nays 38. 
The bill was then read a third time and passed. 
It appropriates $600,000, a part of which is to 
‘be applied for the purpose of making experiments 
‘and improvements in the navy, by steam vessels 
and otherwise. 
‘`o The PRESIDENT stated that there was no 
other business on the table of the Senate; and it 
then went into Executive session, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
__. WEDNESDAY, Sept. 8, ISAL f 
The unfinished business was the following resolution, re- 
ported yesterday by Mr. Ferris, from the Committee on Fo- 
reign Relations: 
esolved by the House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, That tho Presidentof the United States be 
requested to consider the propriety of entering into negotiations 
with the British Government for the purpose of obtaining the 
release of such ci‘izens of the United States as may now bede- 
tained in Van Dieman’s Land, or in any other part of the Bri- 
` tish dominions, for any alleged or actual participation in the 
late insurrection in the Canadas. 
Mr. EVERETT, after a few explanatory remarks, in the 
`. Course of which he gaid that he had voted for this resolution 
th committee in good faith, and with a hope to render service 
» to these men, but that he felt sure that all possible hope of 
any good result from its adoption had been defeated by the 
speech which had been made by the gentleman who intro- 
ence it, (Mr. Ferris,] moved to lay the resolution on the 
table. ý 
Mr. E. withdrew the motion to enable 
Mr FERRIS to make certain explanations in relation to the 
tenor and object of the speech referred to. Of this explanation 
. acarcely a word reached the ear ofthe Reporter. Having closed 
hia explanation, Mr. F. renewed the motion to lay the resolu- 
~ tion on the table, 
Mr. McKEON asked the yeas and nays on that motion; which 
. ‘were ordered, and, being taken, resulted as follows: 
Y¥EAS—Messrs. Adams, Landaf W. Andrews, Arnold, Ba- 
ker, Birdseye, Black, Boardman, Burden, Botts, Briggs, Bur- 
nell, Wm. Bater 'T. J, Campbell, Caruthers, Coles, Cranston, 
Cravens, Cross, Garrett Davis, W. C. Dawson, John Edwards, 
Everett, Gamble, Gentry, Goggin, Graham, Habersham, Hall, 
Halsted, Henry, Hudson, James Irvin, Wm, W. Irwin, James, 
King, Lane, Lawrence, Linn, McKay, Thomas F. Marshall, 
Mattocks, Maxwell, Moore, Morris, Morrow, Osborne, Ows- 
ley, Pendleton, Powell, Ramsey, Benjamin Randall, Alexan- 
ger Randall, Randolph, Rayner, Ridgway, Russell, Salton- 
stall, Shepperd, Simonton, Smith, Snyder, Stanly, Stratton, 
Alexander H. H. Stuart, Summers, Taliaferro, John B. Thomp- 
«Bon; Richard W. Thompson, Tillinghast, Toland, Triplett, 
Trumbull, Wallace, Warren, Thomas W. Williams, Lewis 
‘Williams, Winthrop, Wise, and Yorke—80. 
_» NAYS—Messra, S. J. Andrews, Atherton, Banks, Beeson, 
g Bidlack, Blair, Boyd, Aaron V. Brown, Charles Brown, Burke, 
“Patrick: C. Caldwell, Wm. B. Campbell, Casey, Chapman, 
à lark, Clinton, Cowen, Cushing, Richard D. Davis, 
ny Deberry, Doan, Doig, Eastman, Egbert, Ferris, Fillmore, 
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Jno.. G. Floyd; Ch. A. Floyd, Fornance, A. L. Foster, Gerry, 
Gordon, Greig; Gustine, Harris, John Hastings, Hays; Hop- 
kins, Houstoer, Howard, Hubard, Hunt, Ingersoll, Jack, Keim, 
Andrew Kennedy, Lewis, Abraham McClellan, Robert McClel- 
lan, McKeon, Marchand, Alfred Marshall, John Thompson 
Mason, Mathiot, Mathews, Maynard, Medill, Miller, Morgan, 
Newhard, Partridge, Payne, Pope, Proft, Reynolds, Riggs, 
Shaw, Slade, Steenrod, Sweney, Tomlinson, Turney, Van 
Buren, Ward, Watterson, Weller, Westbrook, James W. 
Williams, Joseph L. Williams, Wood, and Augustus Young 


So the reso.ution was laid on the table. 

[A message was received from the Senate by A. DICKENS, 
esq. Secretary, informing the House that the Senate had passed 
the bill making an appropriation for the salaries and outfits of 
diplomatic agents, with an amendment. . 

Also, the bill in relation todutiesand drawbacks, with cer- 
tain amendments. N K 

In all which amendments the Senate asked the concurrence 
of this House. J 

And the question recurring on the adoption of the resolution— 

Mr. WOOD of New York said he felt constrained to speak 
upon this question. It would be remembered 2, the House 
that in the early partof the session he had offered a resolution 
ealling upon the Secretary of State for any information in his 
possession in the premises. We had also presented some ten or 
fifteen petitions in favor of theprisoners. He said he desired 
to answer the questions of the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
who on yesterday had asked who and what were those Ame- 
rican captives. Mr. W. went at length into the proofsof their 
citizenship and respectability, and said, although he did not 
justify the act of theirtaking up arms against a nation with 
which we were at peace, yet he felt a sympathy for their pre- 
sent condition, being tréated as common felons, and subject to 
the most revoiting cruelties, The resolution called upon the 
President simply to consider the propriety of acting in their 
behalf; and he (Mr. W.) could see no objection to its adoption. 
Mr. W. thought that the fact that the Committee on Foreign 
Relations was unanimously in favor of it was an answer to all 
that had been saidas to itseffect uponthe McLeod question. The 
distinguished gentleman at the head of that commiltee would 
never have consented to. its passage had itbeen injurious to 
that controversy. Mr. W. went at length into a defence of the 
resolution, replying to the positions of Mr. Anams. He said 
opposition to it from that quarter was notexpected. The voice 
of the gentloman (Mr. Apams) had been often heard in this 
House against imaginary slavery and oppression, and it was 
with pain that he (Mr. W.) now heard him advocating a con- 
tinvauce of real slavery and oppression. The respect he en- 
tertained for him would not allow him to say all he felt and 
thought upon this point. Mr. W. made an earnest appeal to 
the House to adopt the resolution. i 

Mr. McKEON remarked, ne supposed that the conduct of the 
House, and the suggestions thrown out by some honoratle mem- 
bers on this floor, within a few days past, were not fair subjects 
of remark. We expressed his surprise at the expressions of 
some gentlemen on the questions which had arisen between the 
United States and Great Britain. The decision of the House on 
laying the McLeod resolution on the table was strange. This 
much he would say of the whole proceeding—it was most extra- 
ordinary in an American House of Representatives. He assured 
the members he never would consent to participate as a parti- 
san in any matter growing out of a collision with foreign pow- 
ers. All party feeling must be subservient to the honor of tho 
country. That was dearest to his heart, and no matter who 
led, he, for one, was willing to follow inthat path which tended 
to the preservation of the American character. He hoped no 
party would look for triumphs in questions of our foreign re- 
lations, The resolution submitted was one which appealed to 
our feelings as men, and he (Mr. McK.) could notsee why ob- 
jection was made. It made no issue with the British Govern- 
ment. We insisted on noright. We stood rot erect, demand- 
ing a right, but as supplicants asking mercy to be extended to 


our own countrymen. How the resolution could place the Chief | 


Magistrate in the wrong, he (Mr. McK.) was ata loss to disco- 
ver. It merely suggested to him the exercise of that moral in- 
fluence which his commanding position gave him—the exercise 
in behalf of his own countrymen—men who had done no moral 
wrong. They had been united by the spirit of liberty—of de- 
votion to American principles, and were now su ffering in a fo- 
reign land. It was an act of mercy, the Executive, he believed, 
would cheerfully perform, He (Mr. McK.) hoped that the usual 
influence of the vote of this House would be given to this reso- 
lution. Jt would give support to the President. It would show 
the British Government the anxiety of this people, through 
their Representatives, for the fate of their unfortunate country- 
menin Van Dieman’s Land. How could this request be used 
against ue by the British Government? Was war to be de- 
clared for this? Did the honorable member from Maseachn- 
setts believe the story of the fifteen ships of the line ordered to 
our coast? Did any one believe such a ridiculous tale? Eng- 
land was inno disposition or state to declare war against us. 
Wehave a guarantee for peace in the command which her 
manufacturing and commercial interests have over the states- 
men of that powerful empire. No shot. fired into New York, 
from British ships of war, but would strike British property, 
stored for British merchants, They are restrained trom any 
belligerant developments towards us by the conscious- 
ness of the immense interests uniting the two coun- 
tries. Did gentlemen, when they suggested the probability 
of war, look at the present:political condition of England—her 
troubles in India and China—her relations with France—her 
internal political revolution within the last few monihs—the 
mighty leader of the Irish nation, backed by his millions of op- 
pressed countrymen, now rejjeved from his union with the Mi- 
nistry, and thrown into the attitude of a giant opponent of the 
party likely to be entrusted with the administration of public 
affairs—at home discontent, and abroad war? This was not the 
time to war withus. 

Mr. McK. then showed that the crime for which these young 
men suffered was such as patriots had received our applause. 
Our own conduct had induced them to a participation in the 
struggles in Canada, and we cught not toabandon them to their 
fate. The enormities committed during that struggle by the 
British were referred to. He also referred to Preston’s three 
years in Canada, a British work, to show that there had been 
prisoners taken and sent outin convict ships to Van Dieman’s 
land. They were probably Americans, and if there was any 
doubt we should not hesitate to seek out their prisons—to go to 
their jailors, and even, if needs be, cast ourselves at their feet 
entreating their release. It would be to relieve them in chains. 


“As for himself, in his private or public capacity, his efforts 


would be cheerfully given to this work of charity. He did. not.. 
believe it would sacrifice one particle of our digoity—of our” 
rights—or Jead us into difficulty. To ask this favor and to accom. 
plish the release of his countrymen from bondage, was to ac- 
complish a duty enjoined upon us by the dictates of humanity 
and of christianity. ; 

[The morning hour expired in the course of Mr. McKxon’s 
remarks. which will be given at length hereafter.} i 
` The bill making appropriations for the outfits and salaries of 
diplomatic agents, which had been returned from the Senate 
with an amendment, coming up— ` 

Mr. FILLMORE moved its recommitment to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. . . 

Mr. LEWIS WILLIAMS moved its commitment to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. j 

Mr. CUSHING (chairman of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs) said that personally he had no particular wish either way 
as to thereference, Buthe would remark that the Senate had 


‘inserted a new appropriation in the bill, which would render 


necessary its commitment to the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union. r 

Mr. ADAMS said there was also another amendment which 
satisfied him that the bill should first be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. He alluded to the amendment, as 
he understood, striking out the appropriation for one of the di- 
plomatic missions. He wished the bill referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, that they might have the means of com- 
municating to the House the reasons and grounds on which the 
appropriation should bestricken out. He believed them to be 
insufficient, and if no other member made the motion, he should 
move that the House disagree to the amendment of the Se- 
nate. 

“The question was then first taken onthe motion of Mr. Lewis 
Winiiams; which, by ayes 96, noes 53, prevailed. 

So the bill was committed to the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union. és 

The bill from the Senate in relation to duties and drawbacks, 
which had been returned from the Senate with amendments,was 
taken up and referred tothe Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. i y 

The bill from the Senate to provide for the satisfaction of out- 
standing Choctaw reservations under the 19th article of the 
treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek, coming up on the question of 
commitment— : 

Mr. FILLMORE moved its commitment to the Committee 
on Public Lands, te oe g 

Mr. CHAPMAN moved its commitment tothe Committee of 
the Whole on the stateof the Union. g : 

The question of reference was discussed briefly by 
Messrs. A. BROWN, FILLMORE, CHAPMAN, STAN- 
LY, LEWIS WILLIAMS, MORGAN, and CAVE JOHN. 
SON. 

When the question was taken, and the bill was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

REVENUE BILL. ; . 

On motion of Mr. FILLMORE, the House resolved itselfinto 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Bur- 
NELL Of Massnchusetts in the Chair,] and took up the bill in 
relation to duties and drawbacks: the question being on concur- 
ring in the amendments of the Senate. f 

These amendments (which have not been printed, and 


‘which are not, therefore, in possession of the Reporter) were 


concurred in without discussion, except as hereinafter men- 
tioved, i 

The question coming up on the fifth amendment of the Be- 
nate, to wit, to strike out “refined borax,” and insert “boracic 
acid”? 

Mr. WISE moved to amend the amendment of the Senate, 
by inserting “and that the article of salt shall be free from 
duty.” 

Mr. FILLMORE raised the point that this amendment was 
not in order, on the ground ças the Reporter understood) that 
it repealed a pre-existing law which imposed duties on certain 
articles, thus making them free, If this amendment was in 
order, there would be noend to such motions, and the House 
might go into a general revision of the tariff. 

The CHAIRMAN decided that the amendment was in order. 

Mr. FILLMORE appealed from the decision. 

Mr. DAWSON of Georgia submitted to the Chair that the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Waise] was to amend the amendment of the Senate, by adding 
salt as a free article. And the question was, could the House 
amend the amendment of the Senate? Most certainly the 
House could doso. It wasstrictly according to the rules and 
parliamentary law. It was proper that salt should be made 
free of duty if any article on earth should be. And as tea and 
coffee were admitted free, why notsalt, a necessary of life, and 
used by all classes. 

The appeal was debated by Messrs. FILLMORE, ARNOLD, 
and W. W. IRWIN. 

When Mr. FILLMORE withdrew the appeal. 

Mr. BOTTS renewed it. 

And the point of order was further discussed by Messrs. 
BOTTS, ATHERTON, ADAMS, WINTHROP, WISE, 
KING, BRIGGS, RAYNER, HOLMES, PROFFIT, and 
CUSHING, 

The CHAIR stated the grounds of his decision. 

After which the question was taken, and by yeas 98, noen 44 
the decision of the Chair was sustained. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Wise’s amendment, 
and by ayes 84, noes 89, it was rejected. 

Mr. WISE then moved to amend the amendment of the &e. 
nate, by providing that “iron should be free.” 

Mr, W. W. IRWIN moved to amend Mr. Wisx’s amend- 
ment by including the articles “sugar, cotton, and tobacco.” 

Mr. WISE withdrew his amendment. 

And the amendment ofthe Senate was concurred in. 

The amendment of the Senate to the second section, whicl: 
amendment provides that none of the articles shall hereafter 
bear a duty higher than twenty per cent. ad valorem, com- 
ing up. 

Mr. FILLMORE expressed the conviction that the operation 
of this amendment, which, he said, would nullify the second 
section, had not been considered by the Senate, and he hoped it 
would not be concurred in, i 

The amendment was discussed by Messrs. FILLMORE, 
WISE, TILLINGHAST, DAWSON, and CUSHING. 

Mr. FILLMORE moved to amend the proviso of the Senate, 
bystriking out all after the word “provided,” and inserting that 

nothing in this section contained shallin any wise affect the 


“disposition of the proceeds of the-sales of the public lands, as 
“provided for at the present ecesion.” 
The amendment of Mr. F. was agreed to. 
_ And the amendment of the Senate, as amended by the House 
“was, by ayes 63, noes 69, agreed to. : 
~ The amendment of the Senate excl 
“pill upon vessels coming from the eastward of the Cape of Good 
Jope and beyond Cape Horn, which had passed these places 
prior to the 30th August, coming up— 
Mr. FILLMORE moved toamen 
~ the operation of the provise to goodsshipped in vessels bound to 
any part of the United States: agreed to. 


uding the operation of the 


d the amendment by limiting 


And the amendment of the Senate, as amended, was concur- 


red in. 


The committee then rose and reported the bill and amend- 
ments to the House. . 
And the quesiton being on concurring in the amendments of 
the Senate, as amended by the Committee of the Whole on the 


` state of the Union— 


Mr. WISE moved to amend the amendments by including 
among the list of free articles “salt.” 


Mr. STANLY moved to amend the amendment of Mr. Wise, 


by adding thereto the articles of “iron, sugar, cotton, and tobac- 
>,’ and moved the previous question. 


ir, WISE accepted 


tion of his own a! 


sion, so as to take the question separ 


mend 


] the amendment of Mr. 
ment, and said that he would move a divi- 
ately on each article. 


S. as a modifica- 


And, on the motion for the previous question, there was a 


second. 


‘And the main question (being first on the modified amend 
ment of Mr. Wiss) was ordered to be taken. 
Mr. WISE asked a division on each separate article; which 
was ordered; and asked the yeas and nays, which were also 


‘ordered. 


_ And the question was taken firston 
and was decided in the affirmative, 


nays 88. 


NAYS—Messts. 


“Banks, Beeson, 
Brown, Burke, 


W. B. Camphell, Casey, Chapman, 


the article of “salt,” 
as follows—yeas 94, 


Landafi W. Andrews, Arrington, Atherton, 


Bidlack, Birdseye, Black, Boyd, Aaron V. 
William QO. Butler, Patrick ©. Caldwell, 


Richard D. Davis, 
Dean, Deberty, Doan, 


tis, John G. Floyd, 
Foster, Gamble, Gerry, 


will 


Clinton, Coles, Cross, 


iam È. Dawson, John B. Dawson, 
Eastman, John ©. Edwards, Egbert, Fer- 


sham, Harris, John Hastings, Hays, Holmes, 
Jlouston, Hubard, Hunter, Ingersoll, Cave Johnson, John W. 
m, Andrew Kennedy, King, Lewis, 
‘Abrabam McClellan, Robert McCiellan, McKay, Mallory, 


Jones, Isaac D. Jones, Ket 


Alived Marshall, Join Tiompson Ma: 
Miller, Patridge, Payne, Pope, Profiit, 


cher, Reynolds, Rogers, 


Sprigg, Stanly, St 
Underwood, Van 


eenrod, John T. Stuart, 
Buren, Ward, Warren, Watterson, Weller, 


Shaw, Shepperd, 


Charles A. Floyd, Fornance, Thomas F. 
William O. Goode, Gordon, Haber- 


Hopkins. Houck, 


son, Mathews, Medill, 
Ramsey, Rayner, Ren- 


Shields, Snyder, 


'Yaliaferro, 'Furoey, 


Westbrook, James W. Williams, Joseph L. Wiliams, Wise, 


and Wood—9%4. 


YVEAS—Messrs. 
~ trigg, Baker, Barton, Blair, 


Brockway, Jeremjah Brown, Burnell, Calho 
“bell, Caruthers, John C. Clark, Cowen, Cranston, Cravens, 


Cushing, G. Davis, John Edwards, 
gin, P 


Foster, Gentry, 


, Gog 
‘Greig, Hall, Halst 
Hudson, J. Irvin, 
Lane, Lawrence, Linn, 
Mayna; 


Mattocks, Maxwell; 


row, Osborne, Owsley, 
min Randall, A. Randai 
Saltonstall, Simonton, Slade, Stokel 
ar Summers, John B, Thompson, 
Tillinghast, Toland, 'Fomlinson, 


White, Thomas W. Williams, Lewis Will 
Yorke, and Augustus Young—88. 
So the first division was agreed to. 


The question then ri 


division, to wit, “iron; 
Jows—yens 82, nays 100. 


YEAS—Messts. Arrington, 


ecurred and was take 


Adams, Allen, S. J. Andrews, Arnold, Ay- 
Boardman, Borden, Botts, {Briggs 
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un, T. J. Camp- 


Everett, Fillmore, A. L. 
Aa G. Goode, Graham, Green, 
ed, Wiliam 8. Hastings, 
W. W. Irwin, James, John P. Kennedy, 
Marchand, Samson Mason, Mathiot, 
rd, Moore, Morgan, Morris, Mor- 
Parmenter, Pendleton, Powell, Benja- 
1, Randolph, Ridgway, Riges, Russell, 
y, Stratton, A. H. H. Stu- 
Richard W. Thompson, 
‘Lriplett,, Trumbull, E. D. 


Henry, Howard, 


jams, Winthrop, 


non the second 


» and was decided in the negative, as fol- 


eye, Botts, Boyd, Aaron V. Brown, Burke, 
Win. O. Butler. P. C. C 


Chapman, Clinton, Coles, Cross, 
Dawson, J. B. Dawson, 
Fdwards, Egbert, 
Thomas F. Foster, 


sham, Harris, Hays, 
Hubard, Hunter, Hunt, 


King, Lewis, Linu,R. Mc 
Alfred Marshall, Samson Mason, 
Miller,,Patridge, Payne, 


Randall, Rayner, 


Atherton, Banks, Barton, Birds- 


William Butler, 


aldwell, W, B. Campbell, Casey, 


R., D. Davis, Wiliam Ẹ. 
Dean, Deberry, Doan, Eastman, J. C 
Ferris, John G. Floyd, Charles A. Floyd, 
Gamble, W., O. Goode, 
Holmes, Hopkins, 


Gordon, Haber- 


Houck, Houston, 
Cave Johnson, John W. Jonesy 
leilan, McKay, McKeon, Mallory, 
John T. Mason, Mathews, 
Rencher, Reynolds, 


Rogers, Shaw, Shepperd, Shields, Stanly, Steenrod, J. T. Stu- 
art, Taliaferro, Tru mbull, Turney, Van Buren 


Watterson, Weller, 


Lewis Williams. 


NAYS —Messrs. Adams, Allen, L. W. An 


J. Andrews, Arnold, Aycrigg, 
Blair, Boardman, Borden, Briggs, 
Jeremiah Brown, ¢ 


Charles Brown, 


ston, Cravens, 


Fillmore, Fornance, A. L, Fos 
osde, Graham, Gustine, Hall, 
ings, Johan Hastings, Henry, Howar 
Irvin, W. W. kwin, Jack, James, 


G. 


J, Campbell, Caruthers, 


Garret 


John ©. Clark 


, Ward, Warten, 


, Wise, and Wood—82. 


drews, Sherlock 


Baker, Beeson, Bidlack, Black, 
Brockway, Milton Brown, 
John Campbell, Thomas 


, Cowen, Cran- 


Davis, John Edwards, Everett, 


ter, Gentry, Gerry, Geggin, P. 
Halsted, William S. Fast- 
d, Hudson, Ingersoll, James 
L D. Jones, Keim, J. 


P. Kennedy, Lane, Lawrence, Marchand, Mathiot, Mattocks, 


Maxwell, Miynard, Moore, Morgan, r 
Parmenter, Pendieton, 


Osborne, Owsl 


ey, 


Morris, Morrow, Newhard, 


Plumer, Pepe, 


Powell, Ramsay, Randoiph, Ridgway. Riggs, Russell, Simon- 
ton, Slade, Benth, snyder, Sprigg, Stokely 


YY, Stuart, Summers, 


John B. Thompso 


Thompson, Tillinghast, Toland, Tomlinson, 


wood, Westbrook, B. D. 


wW 


Wiliams, Joseph L. Williams, Winthrop, Y: 


tus Young—l0t) 
So the second 


d 


ivision was not agreed to. 


hite, T. W. Williams, James W. 


, Suratton, A. H. 
n, Richard W. 
Triplett, Uncer- 


orke, and Augus- 


The question recurred and was taken on the third division, 


to wit, the article of “sugar, 
tive, as Gllows—yea 
W. Andrews 
‘dseye, Blair, 

Burnell, W, O 


YEAS—L. \ 
ton, Beeson, Bir 
. Brown, Burke, 


mas J. Campbell, Casey, 


-R, D. Davis, 


Wm. 


C. 


Chapman, Clint 
Dawson, Dean, 


»and wasdecided in the afirma . 
s 105, nays 75. 

ws, Arrington, Atherton, Banks, Bar- 
Botts, Boyd, Aaron V. Brown, C. 
. Butler, P. ©. Caldwell, Tho- 


on, Coles, Cross, 
Debe:ry, Doan, 


Turoey, Van 
Wood—105. 


John Campbe 
more, Gentry, 


Hunt, Ingerso 


Powell, Ram: 


Young—75. 
So the third 


YEAS—Me 
ton, Birdseye, 


Keim, John 

Linn, McKay 
ner, Rencher, 
Alexander H. 


terson, Welle: 


White, Thom 


as amendec— 


as amended, 


r. BURN 


his motion to 
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Eastman, John Edwards, J. C. Edwards, Egbert, Ferris, 
John G~ Floyd, A. L. Foster, Thomas F. Foster, Gamble, Ger- 
ry, Goggin, Gordon, Gustine, -Habersham,. Harris, Hays, 
Holms, Hopkins, Houck, Houston, Hubard, Hudson, Hunter, 
Jack, Cave Johnson, John W. Jones, 1 D. Jones, Keim, John 
r, Kennedy, A. Kennedy, King, Lewis, Lina, R. McCiellan, 
McKay, McKeon, Maliory, Alfred Marshall, John Thompson 
Masen, Mathews, Maynard, Medill, Miller, Newhard, Partridge, 
Payne, Plumer, Proffit, Alexander Randall, Rayner, Rencher, 
Reynolds, Rhett, Riggs, Rogers, Shaw, Shepperd, Shields, 
Smith, Snyder, Stanly, Steenrod, Stokely, Alexander H: H. 
Swart, J. T. Stuart; Summers, Taliaferro, Trumbull, 


sted, William S. Hastings, John Hastings, Henry, Howard, 


son Mason, Mathiot, Mattocks, Maxwell, Moore, Morgan, Mor- 
ris, Morrow, Osborne, Owsley, Parmenter, Pendleton, Pope, 


Simonton, Stration, John B. Thompson, R. W.T 
Tillinghast, Toland, Tomlinson, Tripleti, Underwood, E. D. 
White, Thomas W., Williams, Winthrop, Yorke, and Augustus 


The question recurred and was taker on the fourth division, 
to wit, “cotton,” and was decided in the affirmative, as follows 
—yeas 105, nays 78, 


Charles Brown, Jeremiah Brown, Burke, Burnell, William 
Butler, Patrick C. Caldwell, William B. Campbell, Chapman, 
Coles, Richard Ð. Davis, William ©. Dawson, Dean, Doan, 
Eastman, John Edwards, John C. Edwards, Egbert, John G. 
Floyd, Charles A. Floyd, A. Lawrence Foster, Thomas F. 
Foster, Gamble, William O, Goode, Gordon, Gustine, Baber- 
sham, Harris, Hays, Holmes, Hopkins, Houston, Hubard, 
Hudson, Hunter, Hunt, Jack, Cave Johnson, John W. Jones, 


perd, Shields, Smith, Snyder, Sl 
linson, Trumbull, Turney, Van Buren, Ward, Warren, Wat- 


liams, Winthrop, Wise, and Wood—105. 

NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Allen, L. W., Andrews, S. J. An 
drews, Arnold, Baker, Barnard, Beeson, Bidlack, Black, Bor- 
den, Briggs, M. Brown, William O. Butler, Calhoun, John 
Campbell, Thomas J. Campbell, Caruthers. Casey, Johu C. 
Ciark, Cowen, Cranston, Cravens, Cross, Cushing, Garrett 
Davis, John B. Dawson, Everett, Fillmore, Fornance, Gentry, 
Gerry, Goggin, Patrick G. Goode, Graham, Green, Hall, Hal- 
sted, John Hastings, Henry, Howard, Ingersoll, James Irvin, 
William W. Irwin, James, Isaac D, Joves, Lane, Lawrence, 
Mathiot, Mattocks, Maxwel), Moore, Morris, Morrow, Os: 
borne, Owsley, Parmenter, Partridge, Pendleton, Pope, Powell, 
Ramsey, Benjamin Randall, Randolph, Ridgway, Russell, 
Simonton, Jobn T, Stuart, John B. Thompson, Richard W. 
Thompson, Tillinghast, ‘Toland, Triplett, Underwood, B. D. 


—96. fete 
So the fifth division was not agreed to. 
And the question recurring on concurring in the amendment 


Buren, Ward, Warren, Watterson, Weller, J. 


W. Williams, Lewis Williams, J. L. Williams, Wise, and 


NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Allen, S. J. Andrews, Arnold, 
Aycrigg, Baker, Barnard, Bidlack, Black, Borden, Briggs, 
Milton Brown, Jeremiah Brown, William Butler, Calhoun, 


il, Caruthers, John C. Clark, Cowen, Cranston, 


Cravens, Cushing, G. Davis, J. B. Dawson, Everett, Fill- 


Wiliam O.Goode, Graham, Green, Hail, Sal- 


1, W.W. Irwin, James, Lane, Lawrence, Sam» 


sey, B. Randall, Randolph, Ridgeway. Russell, 
hompson, 


division was agreed to. , 


ssrs. Arrington, Atherton, Aycrigg, Banks, Bar- 
Blair, Boardman, Botts, Boyd, Aaron V. Brown, 


P. Kennedy, Andrew Kennedy, King, Lewis, 
, McKeon, Mallory, Marchand, Alfred Marshall, 


Samson Mason, John Thompson Mason, Matthews, Maynard, 
Morgan, Newhard, Payne, Plumer, Alexauder Randali, Ray- 


, Reynolds, Rhett, Riggs, Rogers, Shaw, Shep- 
ily, Steenrod, Stratton, 
H. Sinart, Simmers, Sweney, Taliaferro, Tom- 


n Westbrook, Lewis Williams, Joseph L. Wil- 


as W. Wiliams, James W. Wiliams, and Au- 


gustus Young—78. 

So the fourth division was agreed to. 

The question recurred and was taken on the fifth division 
to wit, the article of “tebacco,” and was decided inthe nega- 
tive, as follows—yeas 82, noes 96, g 
YEAS—Messrs. Arrington, Atherton, Ayenisg. Banks, Barton, 
Birdseye, Blair, Boardman, Botts, Aaron V. Brown, Burke, 
Burnell, William Butler, Chapman, Clinton, Coles, Richard 
D. Davis, William C Dawson, Dean, John Edwards, John C. 


L. W. Andrews, Sherlock 
Bidleck, Black, 


Mr. ANDREWS moved tolay the amendments of the Senate, 


on the table. 


The SPEAKER said the motion, if it prevailed, would carry 


the bill with it. i i 
Mr. BIRDSEYE moveda reconsideration of the vote exempt- 
ing “salt”? from duty. 


ELL moved an adjournment. Lost. 


Mr. ANDREWS of Kentucky was understood to withdraw 


Jay the bill on the table, 


Mr. MORGAN moved ;to reconsider the voteon the article 
of “iron”. : 

Mr. WISE was understood to move to reconsider the- other 
affirmative votes just taken. inf l ee 

Mr. FILLMORE moved that the House adjourn; which mo- 
tion, by yeas 98, and nays 98, was agreed to. - : 

And the House adjourned. 2 a 


—_— 


Norg.—The resolution adopted on Tuesday in telation to 
the postponement of the Florida Contested Election.case, Was, 
go modified before the question was taken as to give to both 
parties the power to take testimony.” The Reporter did’ not 
hear the modification. ; i 


ponsen 


SENATE. : 
Taurepay, September 9, 1841. 

The PRESIDENT of the Senate communicated 
a letter from the Treasury Department, in compli-. 
ance with a resolution calling for the- amount of 
“Indian money belonging to legacies or trust funds 
which had been invested in State stocks, &e 

On motion of Mr. SEVIER, ordered to lie on 
the table, and be printed. : br, ee 

Mr. CALHOUN presented the proceedings ofa 
meeting held in Sussex county, Va. condemning the- 
measures of the present Administration, and sus- 
taining the Veto. Ordered to lie-on the table and 
be printed. - 

Mr. BENTON submitted the following: . 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to 
communicate to the Senate, at the commencement of the next 
session of Congress, a statement showing the annual product of 
the duties laiton bank notes, bills of exchange, and bank dis- 
counts, by (he act of Congress approved 2d August 181, ‘and 
continued in force until the year 1817. 


Mr. TAPPAN moved to take up the resolution 
submitted by him some days since, fixing the time 
of adjournment ef the present session of Congress. 
He was exceedingly anxious that the session should 
be brought to a close. ; 

Mr. CALHOUN expressed a wish that the reso- 
Intion might be acted on at once. Gentlemen on 
the other side had the power, and they could fix 
their own time; and he really thought they ought 
to agree to name the day. i 

The yeas and nays having been demanded, the 
vote stood as follows: : 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, King, Linn, 
McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Sevier, Smith of 
Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Wood- 
bury, aod Wright—18. 

NAYS—Messrs. Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Ber- 
rien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Graham, 
Henderson, Huntington, Mangum, Merrick, Mil- 
ler, Morehead, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, 
Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, and 
White—21. i 

Mr. KING moved that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Executive business. 

Mr. BAYARD said he was desirous that the re- 
port which he had submitted yesterday in relation 
to reporting, should be read a second time. 

Mr. KING observed if it was read, it would 
have to he acted on. nis 

Mr. BAYARD said that he desired to have it 
acted on. ; 

Mr. KING thought there were some Senators 
averse to taking it up then. 

Mr. BAYARD had no disposition to press it. 
The subject could be taken up to-morrow. 

"The Senate then proceeded to the consideration 
af Executive business, and after having spent some 
lime therein, 

‘Phe Senste again resumed its legislative session, 
when the revenue bill from the House was re- 
ceived, and the amendments of that body were con- 
currea in, save that which provides that no duty 
that may be laid or collected by virtue of the se- 
cond section shall exceed 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

On motion of Mr. CLAY, this amendment was 
disagreed to, and a Committee of Conference :or- 
dered on the part of the Senate. zii 

The Senate then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuurspay, September 9, 1841. 

The journal of yesterday was read and approved. 

The House being very thin, Mr. FILLMORE (after an in- 
quiry addressed by him to the Chair, of the purport of which 
the Reporter could hear nothing,) moveda call ofthe House. 

Mr. HOPKINS moved that the House adjourn; and asked 
the yeas and nays on that motion, which were ordered, and, 
being taken, were—yeas 0, nays 150. 

So the House refused to adjourn. 


: REVENUE BILL. et R 

; -The House resumed the. consideration of the bill in relation 

‘to duties: and drawbacks, and the amendments thereto. 

Phe fiest question pending being on the motion of Mr. Birps- 

“BYE, to reconsider the vote of yesterday by whicht the article of 
salt had been released from duty— 


“Mr, HOPKINS asked the yeas and nays; which were ‘ordered, 


and being taken, were ag follows: yeas 95, nays 79, 

So the vote was reconsidered. 

‘The next question being on the motion of Mr. Morgan, to re- 
consider-the. vote determining not to except from the duty thear- 
ticle of ‘4ron?— ` 

"Mr. MORGAN withdrew the motion. ae 

The next question being on the motion of Mr. Wiss to recon- 
sider the vote of yesterday by which the article of sugar had 
been released from duty— f 

Mr. WELLER asked the yeas and nays; which were ordered, 
-ahd being taken, were.as follows: Yeas 101, nays 80. 

`” | Ro the vote was reconsidered. $ 

The next question was on the motion of Mr. Wise to recon- 

‘vpldeér'the vote of yesterday by which the article of cotton had 
been.exempted from duty. R 

The yeas and nays were asked and ordered, and being taken, 
were as follows’ yeas 119, nays 60. 

8o the vote was reconsidered. : 

The question then recurring on the original motion of Mr. 
Wiss to insert these several articles as duty free— 

Mr. WISE said that, as he sawthe vote of yesterday had been 
Jeversed, he would submit to the reversal, and would withdraw 
his motion. i 

Mr. STANLY supposed, then, he said, that the withdrawal 
of the motion carried with it his (Mr. S's). motion also. 

The SPEAKER replied in the affirmative. 

So the motion to insert ag free “salt, sugar, ànd cotton,” was 
withdrawn. i 

“And the question recurring on concurring in the amendments 

; of the Senate, as amended by the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union— 3 s 

By general consent, the question was taken on all the said 
amendments, except as hereinafter mentioned, and they were 
concurred in. AL ii 

Mr. BOTTS called for a separate question on the amend- 
ment of the Senate placing the arucles of tea and coffee on 
the free liat; and it was ordered. 

Mr. SHEPPERD asked the yeas and nays on concurring in 
the said amendment; which were ordered, and, being taken, 
were as foilows—yeas 178, nays 7: 

So the amendment of the Senate was concurred in. 

Mr. WISE called for a separate vote on the amendment of 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union to the 
amendment of the Senate to the second section. 

The amendmeut of the Senate introduces a proviso that no 
duty that may be levied or collected in virtue of the said se- 
tond section shall exceed 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

This amendment was amended in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, on motion of Mr. FILLMORE, by 
striking out ail after the word “provideo,” and inserting, that 
nothing herein contained shall in any way affect the distribu- 
tion of the proceeds of the public lands, ag provided for by an 
act passed at the present session. 

_ . Mr, CAMPBELL of South Carolina asked the yeas and’nays 
on concurring with the Committee of the Whole in its amend- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate, which were ordered, 
and, being taken, resulted as follows: Yeas 103, nays 93. 

Bo the amendment of the committes to the amendment of 
the Senate was concurred in. And the amendment of the Se- 
nate, as amended by the House, was concurred in, 

The bill was then sent to the Senate, 

DIPLOMATIC AGENTS. 

On motion of Mr, FILLMORE, the House resolved itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the stare of the Union, (Mr. Mason 
of Ohio in the chair,) and took up the bill making appropria- 
tions for the salaries and outfits of diplomatic agents, which 
had been returned from the Senate with an amendment striking 
ont the Neapolitan mission, and consequently reducing the 
amount appropriated in the bill from the sum of $63,000 to the 
sum of $58,500); 

And the question being on concurring with the Senate in 
their amendment, 

Mr. CUSHING, chairman of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, said he hoped the House would not concur in the 
amendment proposed by the Senate. and which went to abolish 
the mission to Naplesa together. He was of opinion that that 
mission ought to be retained. As he had already, on a former 
Occasion, presented to a certali extent his views on thesubject, 
he should not enter on it how, unless some opposition should 
be made. 

Mr. McKEON stated that he would move a concurrence, He 
was opposed to the whole system of foreign ministers perma- 
nently fixed at foreign courts, and he was happy to have this 
opportunity of making an effort against a part of this anti-re- 
publican systern, The House might remember that on a for- 
mer occasion he (Mr. McK.) suggested to the ‘chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relitions the investigation of our eys- 
tem of diplomatic intercourse, and the probability of a reduc- 
tion in that branch of our public service. He also threw out a 
hint of substituting consular agents inthe place of resident and 
Permanent ministers, Jn the case before us there is an appro- 
priation of $4,500 asked for the salary of a Charge d’ A faires 
at Naples; and also $4,500 for an outfit for a new officer to take 
the place of the present officer (Mr. Throop.) For that gen- 
tleman he had the highest regard, and he (Mr. McK.) was not 
aware of any charge brought against that gentleman. He 
knew of no reason why he should he recalied. This was not 
the time~when the present guardians of the public Treasury 
appealed to the Representatives of the people for retrench- 
ment and reform for years past, and at last succeeded in ob- 
taining power—when this House had passed bills to borrow 
money to fillour Treasury—ibis was not the time to increase 
public expenditures. 

(The Presideni’s Secretary having now made his appearance, 
and there be:ng great anxiety in expectation ofa ve'o message, 
Mr. McK. was interrupted by frequent cries of “Question! 
question 17} 

And, on motion of Mr. CUSHING, 

. -ne committee here rose to receive a message from the Pre- 
+- Sident of the United States, transmitted by the hands of RoserT 
: ped: his Secretary. 

The President informed the House that he had approved and 


7 gatho foliowing bilis: 
=). Phe bill making appropriations: for various fortifications, 


lities; g 3 A 
The bill granting the-franking privilege during life to 


_Mrs. Harrison, widow of the late President of the United. 


States; N 
The bill in relation to Greenough’s Statue of Washington; 
The bill making appropriations for the Post Office Depart- 


ment. 
‘ FISCAL CORPORATION BILL. i 

And the President transmitted te the House a message in 
writing, returning, with his objections, the “Bul to provide for 
the better collection, safekeeping and disbursement of the pub- 
Jic revenue, by means of å corporation, to be styled the Fiscal 
Corporation of the United States; which, on motion of Mr. 
UNDERWOOD, was read. 

The message having beer read, 

Mr. MORROW: rose and moved that the message be enter- 
edon the Journal, and be printed for the use of the House; 
and that the House to-morrow, at twelve oclock, procee 
“reconsider the bill.” This, he said, was the language 
of the Constitution, and he found, on investigation, that 
this course was in accordance with the practice in former 
cases, 

The motion was immediately agreed to. 

DIPLOMATIC AGENTS. 

The House again resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, Mr. Mason of Ohio, 
in the Chair, and resumed the consideration of the bill 
making appropriations for the salaries and outfits of diplomatic 

ents. ` 
aer, McKEON continued and concluded his speech in favor 
of concurring with the Senate’s amendment striking out the 
item for a mission to Naples. i 

He (Mr. McK.) regretted that he was not present when his 
friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. INceErsoLL} moved to strike out 
thisappropriation, He supposed, from the report he saw of 
that gentleman’sremarks, that the member from Pennsylvania 
was in opposition to the system, If he was, the support of Mr. 
McK. would be most cheerfully given in such areform. Icon. 
fess Igo for a reform of this anti-Republican system, and am 
willing to show my devotion by my votes, not my professions, 
He had one view he wished to present on this appropriation, 
Why, was Mr. Throop to be stricken down? What had he 
done in his capacity of Charge? Was he guilty of malcon- 
duct? Were Democratic Republicans—New Yorkers—from 
which State that gentleman came, willing to sacrifice him? 
Were they willing to cast censure on the past Administration, 
whoappointed him, and kept him at Naples? Were Demo. 
cratic Republicans—the advocates, the avowed advocates of 
an economical Administration—to expend money when no re- 
sult beneficial to the country could be expected? “He had heard 

something about a treaty being likely to be made with the Nea- 
politan Government by our representative. If so, why do we 
want to change the present agent? As for himself, (Mr. McK.) he 
doubied very much if we were likely to make any treaty. The 
matter had been talked of for years past, and was likely to be 
talked of for years to come. “Moreover, the Neapolitan Go- 
vernment did not deem us worthy of the reciprocity system in 
this matter. When he(Mr. McK.) objected, some time since, 
to these appropriations for permanent ministers, he was told if 
we did not send ministers to foreign courts, the heads of foreign 
king‘loms would not send representatives here. Very well, sir, 

The United States would not lose by this. But in the case of 
the Neapolitan Government, there was no. representative here, 
They had, he believed, a Consul General, but no officer of the 
grade we propose to keep at their court. How could gentle- 
men who weresticklers for etiquette consent to this arrange- 
ment? He (Mr. McK.) had no feeling on thia point, but he be- 
lieved some of the supporters of the system insisted on such 

joints. 

$ The great object of Mr. McK. was to call the attention of the 
country to the system. Here was an opportunity for reform 
which was worthy of most serious attention. Wet not our at- 
tention be turned to retrenchment on pens and paper, or prin- 
ters—against which no voice was raised—while we can strike 
at thissystem of foreign ministers—one of the most fruitful 
sources in the hands of any Executive, of patronage, calculated 
to catch the Jeading man of the country. The visions of fo- 
reign courts dazzle their eves. He wished to break up this 
source of Executive power. Mr. Jefferson was the model 
which he (Mr. McK.) wished to follow. Mr. Jefferson wished 
the people of this country to live within themselves. The fa- 
thers of this Government ‘never intendedto make aur agents 
abroad permanent ministers, in imitation of the representatives 
of royalty. They believed it proper tosend agents ta make 
arrangement about commercial matters with? foreign Go. 
vernments, and as soon as their business was concluded 
to returnto their homes. Even now he (Mr. McK.) would 
cheerfully sustain appropriations for diplomatic agents, where 
there was any thing to do, The wants of commerce, if they re- 
quired negotiation, should have proper agents. For himeelf, 
he thought onr consuls could do all the country needed We 
then should have none of our countrymen returning to the 
country with their eyes dimmed with the splendid visions of 
royal splendor. He desired to bring the administration of our 
Government to that simplicity which its framers originally de- 
signed. That simplicity would preserve the conntry, and be in 
consonance with the tastes, the feelings, and character of our 
people. [fe was for making a beginning now, and should con- 
cur in the Senate’s amendment. 

Mr. CUSHING entered into a brief reply. He should not 
notice the argument for the antiquated doctrine which opposed 
all permanent diplomatic intercourse with foreign nations, be- 
causc itneeded no reply. And asto the argument that Naples 
had no minister here, and therefore we were bound to have 
none at that Court,it went onan entire misconception of the ebject 
of our diplomacy. The case of Naples was in this respect not 
peculiar. There were five other foreign missions to countries 
which sent no representative to us. And the reason of this was 
to be found in the fact that fereign missions were established 
not as matters of etiquette, or of respect to other nations, but 
chiefly with a view to promote the advantage of this country. 
The mission to the Court of the Two Sicilicawas of this cha- 
Tacter. The commerce of the United States with Naples was 
conducted in our own vessels and our swn Productions. It was 
to our advantage to continue and increase it, and to. draw the 
ties of friendly intercourse more closely, If the vrinciples of 
retrenchment and economy were to be brought to bear on any 
department of the Government, certainly that department was 
the very last, which had not been unreasonably extended—in 
which there were no abuses and no defalcations. Ifthe gentle- 
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fòr ordnance, and for preventing and suppressing Indian hosti- H 


man was honest in hiscry for retrenchment, let him go with it 
intodepartments where reform was needed. : 

In reply to an appeal made by Mr. McKeon to the New 
York Democrats, not to vote an appropriauon the effect of 
which was to supersede Enos Throop, against whom no 
charge was brought, Mr. C, referred to the fact that Mr. Throop ` 
had been honored with this mission, and permitted to retain it 
two years, after it was publicly objected to him that be had, by 
his utter negligence when an officer of the custom-house in 
New York, permitted, if not winked at, the defaleation of Mr. 
Swartwout, which could not have occurred had Throop done 
his duty. Instead of wearing those diplomatic ho: ors abroad, 
he should have been here, demanding an investigation into the 
charges against him, and purging his character from official 
accusation. 

Mr. McKEON inquired whether the removal of Mr. Throop 
was put by the Administration on that ground? . 

Mr. CUSHING did not answer for the Administration; he 
spoke ofwhat he knew. Atleast, so far as the evidence pre- 
sented to his notice went, it wag all in support of the truth of 
the charge. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. STAN- 
Ly] had more than once referred to the case, and demanded an 
investigation of it, me ie 

As to the expediency of continuing the mission, Mr. C. went 
into a general argumentin its favor, referring to what he had 
before said; referring to the almost intolerable burdens to 
which our commerce with Naples was now subjected, and to 
the probability, some time since, that a commercial treaty 
would be effected. The Neapolitan Minister under whom this 
atrangement seemed almost completed, had fallen into disgrace 
with his Sovereign and been removed from office, which sus- 
peded the negotiation: but he had recently been restored, and 
the last advices held out the prospect of a renewal of them with 
fair hopes of a successful issue, ¥ , 

Mr.C. insisted thatthis was, ofall points of time, the most uns 
suitable to break up the mission. s : 

Mr.STEENROD pressed for the quesjion, expressing some 
desire to speak upon ít, but willing to waive the floor if the 
question could be had. | p 

Amidst loud cries for ttie question— i 

Mr. WISE hada word to say before the question was taken; 
and he would not make the remarks he was now called upon 
to make, but for the fact that his friend from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Cusuince} was not properly attended to, The members 
were somewhat excited, order was not preserved, and he did 
not think this question was fully understood. This House 
made an appropriation for a Charge d’A ffaires to Naples, toge- 
gether with some other missions embraced in the Viplomatic 
bill, as it went to the Senate. The Senate has seen fit 10 strike 
out that appropriation. Upon what grounds the senate under. 
took to distinguish that to Naples from the number of mis- 
sions provided for in the bill, he could not conceive, except 
from what appeared in the public prints. It seemed, however, 
that the Senate was influenced chiefly by the consideration that 
there was no representative of the court of Naples here in re- 
turn for our representative there. We have been represented 
at Naples since the year 1816, and we have no representative 
from that Court here; and thus, upon a mere point of etiquette 
alone, this appropriation hasbeen strickencut. Now, what is 
our position among the nations of the earth. We have business 
with allof them. We have business at the court of Naples, 
and particularly so because we have had no treaty with it 
but the treaty of indemnity. There are powerful reasons why 
we should negotiate, if possible, a commercial treaty. Our 
trade with that nation, as we are told by the documents Jatel 
received from the State Department, is an indirect trade. It ia 
atrade that has to pass through England and Leghorn, and is 
onerous and vexatious in the extreme. We suffer in our naval 
intercourse from their quarantine Jaws, and we suffer from their 
regulations as respects our rice, cotton, tobacco, and fish. Every 
portion of the United States is at this time interested in having 
a treaty with Naples; and with a trade exceeding in silk and 
wine alone some $600,000 per annum, shall we cease 
to transact our business with Naples, abandon the benefits of a 
commercial treaty, simply hecause this point of etiquette ia not 
preserved? He was proud thatin this respect the United States 
was emphatically the Yankee nation of the earili, and wholly 
disregarded points of etiquette in pursuit of their business. or 
interests. If we have business’with any nation, we go to them 
if they will not come to us, and unfolding our papers, sit down 
and tell what we want. That is the way for a business nation 
toact. Hecared not whether Naples ever sent a minister 
here; but if she does not, and gives to other nations commercial 
advantages over us, if there is any benefit likely to be gained by 
it, he would send a minister there. We would never 
sacrifice the interests and business of the nation to mere 
etiquette, The gentleman from Maseachusetis had clearly 
shown the nature of our relations with Naples, and had demon: 
strated that we required a minister to that Court, more than to 
any other. The negotiation for a commercial treaty that was 
commenced by Mr. Davezec, and centinued by Mr. Throop, 
was broken off in consequence of the disgrace and exile of the 
minister with whom it was commenced-~Mr. Pizarro, who was 
suspected by the King to have had some agency in producing 
the difficulties with England, on account of ihe sulphur trade. 
That minister had now returned, and was again in favor; and it 
was supposed that, at this moment, a commercial treaty, favo» 
rable to the United States, might be negotiated, 7 

Without at all intending to enter into the merits of Mr. 
Throop, he was sorry that his friend from New York (Mr. Me- 
Keron] bad alluded to the fact that we already hada representa- 
tive at Naples, as a consideration why the mission should be 
destroyed. This was the first time that such an argument had 
ever been offered on that floor, that, because the Executive 
might think proper to change the minister, the appropriation 
should not be made. Mr. Throop might be worthy or not, com- 
petentor not competent; but if it has pleased the Executive to 
nominate another person, any one inclined to deal jusdly with 
the Administration would not withhold the appropriation. 
With the gentleman from Massachusetts, he would 
say that if the mission to Naples was stricken out, he saw no 
reason why six or seven other missions should not be stricken 
out on the same principle. There were six or seven foreign 
courts, (naming them,( which had no representative here; and 
should we recall our representatives from the whole of them 
on this mere point of etiquette? Were gentlemen preparedto 
carry out this principle? The United States had, in the short 
period of their existence as a nation, become the second com” 
mercial power on earth; or, at all events, the third ifnot the 
second. Our commercial marine was at this time our mest 
Important interest, and consequently, instead of there being 
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. room for reduction in that branch of the 


i ranch of the publie service, intend- 
ed to promote that interest, in his opinion, it should,beenlarged 
on a grandscale, not by increasing our principal agents, s9 
much as by an increase of these of the consular grade. While 
our commerce was increasing throughout the world, the next 
ery we heard was economy, and it appeared to him, that this, 
coming from the quarter it did, was something like fulfilling 
the old adage, by stopping up the spiggoi, and letting ont ac the 
bunghole. s:ehoped if gentlemen commenced this kind of 
economy, they would confine it to Naples, but carry it out to 


allour otherinissions. He thought that they might find in. our. 


civil list at home many better objects for the exerciseof their 
economical projects, than in oursma!l and truly Republican 
Piplomatic Corps. 

Mr. INGERSOLL said something in reply, the first part of 
which was inaudible to the Reporter. When heard, he was ob- 
serving that the only ground he had formerly taken against the 
mission had been that our minister had nothing todo. But the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relauions[Mr. Cusu- 
ina,] had given reasons to-day in its favor which he had not sta- 
ted on the former occasion: reasons which were more than suf- 
ficient to justify a continuance of the mission. There was com- 
merce enough, and much more, between us and Naples, to jus- 
tify the expense of a mission if there was any prospect of ef- 
fecting a treaty. Mr. I. was in favor, asthe gentleman from 
Virginia had suggested, of extending our foreign commercial 
reiations, but he thought that object might be effected simply by 
an extension of our consular system: this would secure the be- 
nefits without the expense of multiplied foreign missions; but 
when a treaiy was to be negotiated, we wanted, of course, a 
minister to make it. Mr. I. objected to the Senate’s interfer. 
ing, without very good reasons indeed, with an appropriation 
originating in that branch of the Government to which the purse 
was more immediately commiited. He was for asserting the 
constitutional independence of the House, even although it 
should be at the expense of that perfect harmony which the 
gentleman from Massachusetts thought of such extreme value. 

Mr. I. concluded with saying that he should not insist on the 
objection he had before urged against the continuance of this 
mission. 

‘The debate was further continued by Messrs, MCKEON, IN- 
GERSOLL, ADAMS, and FILLMORE; and while the latter 
was speaking, = 

Messrs. Wisk and Sranty were observed in earnest and 
excited conversation together at Mr. Stanty’s desk. After a 
few minutes Mr. Wisz made a motion as if to invite Mr. STAN. 
LY out, to which Mr. STANLY madea gesture of dissent. Mr. 
Wise then returned to Mr. S. and apparently as in answer to 
something said by Mr. STANLY, he was observed to slap Mr. 
Sranty in the face pretty severely with his open hand. A 
scuffle then ensued, a number of members rushing to the scene 
of contest. 

The SPEAKER took the chair and called ee y to order. 

Mr. Lewis was the first who was observed to separate the 
combatants, holding one at each arm’s length. 

Alter a good deal of uproar and confusion— . 

Mr. WISE having returned to his seat, rose and expressed 
a hope that the House would come to order, and enable to 
him to make to it an apology. Me rose, he said, perfectly 
cool and collected, to make an explanation—— 
` The uproar co tinuing— 

.Mr. KELM was heard to say that he objected to the gentle- 
man going on until order was'restored, and the members took 
their seats. : 

Order being restored— 

Mr, WISE proceeded to say that he wished, inthe most hum- 
ble manner, to ask pardon, as he sincerely did, of the House, for 
having, in ita presence, violated its order, and that decorum 
and respect which should be preserved towards it, under an 
excitement which he could not and would not repress. The 
House had witnessed what had passed between the gentleman 
from North Carolina and himself, and had heard the language 
used by that gentleman, in debate, towards him, (Mr. Wise.] 
He should not recapitulate it, but confine himself to what had 
passed afterwards at the seat of the gentleman in private, and 
not in the hearing of the House, anù with that alone, he pre- 
sumed, it will have any thing todo. He had visited the seat of 
the gentleman [Mr. Stanny] after he had concluded his re- 
marks, for the purpose of remonstrating with him in-a friendly 
and private way for his language in debate, and without in- 
tending to manifest any excitement. But he may have been, 
and perhaps both of them were, excited. His object was to 
preserve their friendly relations; butthe gentleman (Mr. Sran- 
LY] chose to waive those relations, and to claim no protection 
under them. He would not undertake to inform the House 
circumstantially of what took place. The gentleman seemed 
disposed to a ‘here to what he had replied to my explanation on 
the floor. Tattempted to give him a warning, and asked him to 
go with me out of the hall. ? 

Here Mr. ANDREWS called Mr. W. to order, and objected 
to his making a statement. ig 

Mr. WISE. I make my general statement in presence of the 
zentleman, (Mr. Sranzy] and no injustice can be done him. 

e refused to go out of the House with me, and J applied to him 
very harsh and offensive terms, ‘The gentleman retorted a 
word which I never can, and never will brook, here in this 
House, or elsewhere. I struck him, and the assaut? ensued, for 
which I again ask the pardon of the House, and submit myself 
to the penalty it may choose to inflict. 


Mr. STANLY. I, too, ask leave to make an explanation: I 
have no pardon to ask of the House, for if I had been guilty, I 
would resign or submit to the judgment of the House. The 
gentieman from Virgiaia came round to my seat not to remon- 
strate, as he says, but to scold me as he has done every body 
who takes the liberty to differ with ahighminded Virginian. In 
the course of the conversation which took place between us, he 
said to me, “I warn you.” To which T replied ‘I want none 
of your warning.” He then invited me to come with him to 
the door. Irefused. He then said “you deserve my contempt.” 
To which I replied “you are a liar.” He tried to strike me, 
but was prevented from so doine, and ifthe House had not pre- 
Vented me, f would have given him such punishment as he de- 
Served, 

Mr, WISE said that the gentleman’s statement was not true. 

Mr. INGERSOLL rose and offered the following resolu- 
ton, i aoe 

Resolved, That a special committee be appointed to inquire 
inte the circumstances of the rencontre on the floor of this 
House between Mr. Wise and Mr. Sranuy, members of this 
House, and to report thereon to the House. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Kentucky, said that at the last Congress 
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-a committee had been appointed on-a similar subject when 


a. similar ocgurrence had taken place. How that investiga- 
tion endedevery body knew. He was op) tothe appoint: 
ment of a committee. He considered the former occurrence 
disgraceful to the House, as he considered this. He thought 
that the two members engaged deserved to be expelled, and he 
believed they shouid be expelled, now upon the spot, and with. 
out further celay. 

_, Phere was no other way in which the House could vindicate 
its character and its dignity, The committee appointed in a 
similar case at the last Congress had done nothing—had recom- 
mended nothing—and the indignity which had been offered to 
the House and the country went unpunished and unrebu- 
ked. He was. forno committee—it wouldbe a mere white- 
washing afair—a mere humbug, such as we had heretofore 


ad. 

Mr. HOPKINS (after a remark which thefReporter could 
not hear) moved the previous question. 

Mr. ANDREWS moved to lay the resolution ot Mr. INGRR- 
SoLL on the table, with a view, he said, ifthat motion prevailed, 
to offer the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Hon. Henry A. Wise, a member ofthis 
House, having this day, by his own confessions on the floor of 
the House, while m session in Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, committed an assault on the Hon. EDWARD 
Sranzy. be therefore expelled the House. 


Mr. ANDREWS moved to lay the resolution on the table, ` 


for the reasons above stated by him, 

Which motion was rejected. 

The question then recurred on the motion of Mr, Horxins 
forthe previous question. 

And there was a second. 

And the main question (being on the resolution) was ordered, 
and being taken— A 

ee resolution, by yeas 124, noes not counted, was 
adopted. 
i And the committee was ordeied§to consist of seven mem- 
erg. 

Mr. LEWIS WILLIAMS said, if there was no other motion, 
he would move that the House adjourn; buthe withdrew the 
moticn. ‘ 

Mr. YORKE asked leave to offer a joint resolution providing 
for the adjournment of Congress on Saturday next, 


Objected to. 

DIPLOMATIC AGENTS, 

The House again resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, (Mr. Poeg of Kentucky in the chair,) 
and resumed the consideration of the bill making appropriations 
for the outfit and salaries of diplomatic agents. 

The question was taken on the pending motion, and the 
House disagreed to the amendment of the Senate striking out 
the Neapolitan mission; and, of consequence, to the reduction of 
tho smount appropriated by the bill, (the one following the 
other, 

The second amendment of the Senate, providing for extra 
compensation to officers of both Houses on account of services 
rendered during this special session, gave rise to some debate, 
in which Messrs. TILLINGHAST. WARREN, ANDREWS, 
of Kentucky, FILLMORE, PROFFIT, HOPKINS, ADAMS, 
and BIDLACK participated, 

Mr, TILLINGHAST offered an amendment to the amend- 
ment of the Senate, appropriating a sum not exceeding $273 
for completing the contract for printing and binding the cata- 
Jogue of the Library; which was adupted. 

cade the amendment of the Senate, as thus amended, was 
agreed to. 

“The committee then rose, and reported the bill to the House. 

And the question being on concurring in the amendments of 
the Senate asamended— 

Mr. ARNOLD moved the previous question. 

And there was asecond. 

And the main question was ordered to be taken. 

The House then concurred with the committee in its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate in relation to the Neapo- 
litan mission. , 

And en the seçond amendment of the Senate (in relation te 
compensation to officers) as amended by this House— 

Mr. WARREN asked the yeas and nays; which were ordered, 
and, being taken, were—yeas 83, nays fiñ. £ 

So thesecond amendment, as amended, was concurred in; and 
the bill was ordered to be sent to the Senate. 

On motion of Mr. ADAMS, the House took up the bill, here- 
tofore passed, providing for the repeal of so much of the 6th 
section of the act of 1833 (in relation to the West Point Acade- 
my)as provides for the investment of the Smithsonian fund in 
State stocks. : 7 

This bili had been returned from ’the Senate with amend: 
ments, (not printed and not in the possession of the Report- 
er.) The amendments of the Senate were, on motion of 
Mr. ADAMS, amended in several respects, the exact nature 
of which the Reporier, in the great confusion of tbe Hall, 
could not understand; and the bill was returned to the 
Senate. p 

And then the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Farpay, September 10, 1841, 

Mr. KING said he wished to present to the Se- 
nate the preamble and resolutions adopied at a 
meeting of the Democratic party of Albemarle 
county, Virginia—a county, of which the citizens 
were as respectable, as patriotic, and as intelligent, 
as those of any o'her county of that great State. 
He was sure that he would have the conqurrence 
of the honorable Senator from Virginia [Mr. Rives] 
in this remark, and also that the gentlemen com- 
posing this meeting were among the most 
respectable citizens of the county. They de- 
ny the power of Congress to create a National 
Bank; they characterize the bill for the establish- 
ment of the Fiscal Agent as an indirect and eva- 
sive, and therefore more dangerous violation of the 
Constitution; they say that the Distribution bill is 
unwarranted by the Constitution; they remonstrate 


, against the imposition of unnecessary taxes; they” 
e 


regard the appropriation of $25,000 dollars to th 
widow of President Harrison as an unconstiutione: 
al expenditure of public money, as an unjust dis 
crimination in favor of one officer ‘of the Goverte’ 
went, if it be not a precedent; and as a wide path. 
to profligacy, profuseness and corruption, if it “be; 
they regard the suppression of the freedom of de~’ 
bale in the House of Representatives, 2s the mos 
deadly blow ever struck at our liberty; they” 
strongly condemn the doctrines of the. df 
cular issued by the Secretary. of State,“ 
respecting the holders of- office under the. 
Government; they assert the docirine of repeal as 
applicable to all laws of a public nature; they ap-. 
prove of the first veto of President Tyler; and eons 
clude by expressing their deep regret that they can. - 
not send their Senators in Congress these resolutions, | 
without an an appearance of disrespect, which they 
do not intend. Mr. K. said he took much pleasure. 
in complying with the request of the highly respe-' 
table gentlemen who composed this meeting, to 
present the proceedings to the Senate, and having 
Stated their purport, he would not ask that they 
should be read, without it was desired by the Senate. 
He would say that while the language of the paper 
was strong and fearless, such as becomes freemen 
to speak, and freemen to hear, it was perfectly des 
corous and respectful. He would move that the 
proceedings be Jaid upon the table, and be ordered 
to be printed; which was agreed to. f 

Mr. TAPPAN presented the proceedings of a- 
meeting of the citizens of Knox county, Ohio, aps 
proving the course pursued by the Executive in ree . 
lation to the bill for the establishment of a Fiscal ` 
Bank, and condemning the policy and measures of . 
the dominant party in Congress. Mr. T. said 
this was a great central county, and its inhabitants 
were at least as intelligent and respectable as any . 
other in the State. He moved that the proceed- 
ings be laid upon the table and ordered to be 
printed; which was agreed to. l 

On motion by Mr. BERRIEN, the Committee ọn 
the Judiciary were discharged from ihe farther. ; 
consideration of the resolution in relation to the 


-Peapatch Island in the river Delaware. 


The resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. Bex- 
TON, Was agreed to. 

The bill making appropriations for the salaries 
and outfits of diplomatic agents was taken up, the 
House having disagreed to the amendment of the | 
Senate striking out the appropriation for the mise 
sion to Naples. 

Mr. RIVES moved that the Senate recede from 
itsamendment. 

Mr. MANGUM hoped the Senate would not. re- 
cede, and opposed the motion with much earneste 
ness. 

Mr. KING replied to Mr. M. and argued at 
some length in favor of the motion to recede. , 

The motion of Mr. Rives was agreed to, and the 
Senate receded from its amendment. : 
The Senate then proceeded to consider the 
amendments of the House to the bill to repeal the 
sixth section of the act for the support of the Mili- 
tarv Academy of the United States for the year | 
1838, and to provide for the future investment of 
trust funds, and agreed to the House amendments, 

and added the following as a new section: 


“And beit further enacted, That the three clerks authorized 
hy the act of June 23, 1836, co regulate the deposites of the pub- 
lic money, he and hereby are directed to be retained and em. 
ployed in the Treasury Department, as provided in said act, 
until the state of the public business becomes such that their 
services can conveniently be dispensed with.” 


Mr. TAPPAN moved to take up the resolution 
to fix a day for the adjournment. of Congress, 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky hoped the Senator 
would withdraw his motion until the revenue bill, 
which was now pending between the two Houses, : 
was disposed of. When that was done, he bad no 
objection to taking up and acting on the resolution. 

The resolution for the employment of a Corps 
of Reporters by the Senate, was taken up, and 
Mr. BAYARD explained and advocated ihe pro~ . 
priety of its adoption at some length. 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana moved to amend by 
giving the appointment of the Reporters to the 
Vice Presipent, instsad of the Secretary of the 
Senate; which was disagreed to. 


“Fhe question then coming up. on, the engross- 
-ment of the resolution, and ordering it to a third 
reading, it was decided in the affirmative—ayes 28, 
noes Ll—as follows: . : ; 

_ YEaS—Messrs. Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Bu- 
chanan, Choate, Clay, of Alabama, Clay of Ken- 
tucky, Cuthbert, Dixon, Eyans, Fulton, King, 
Linn, McRoberts, Mangum, Morehead, Nichol- 
son, Phelps, Porter, Preston, Rives, Sevier, Sim- 
mons, Tappan, Walker, Woodbridge, Woadbuary, 
and Wright—28, 

‘NAYS-—Messrs. Benton, Clayton, Henderson, 
Huntington, Miller, Mouton, Smith of Connecti 
eut, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Sturgeon, and 
Tallmadge—11. 

A message was received from the House of Re- 
presentative, stating that they had passed a reso- 
lution fixing the day of adjournment of the two 
Houses of Congress for Monday the 13.h inst. at 
12 o'clock, m. 

Mr. TAPPAN moved that the Senate coneur in 
the resolution. à 

Mr. PRESTON said he would propose the fol- 
lowing as an amendment to the resolution of the 


House: 
™ “Resolved, That the act of 89 to establisha Treasury De- 
partment, and the resolution of 1816, do not provide sufficient 
regulations forthe custody and disbursement of the public 
r tepaeure and that Congress ought not to adjourn until others are 
rovided, 
P “Resolved, That it 13 expedient to provide by law for the de- 
posite of the public funds in specie paying banks of the States 
under such termsand restrictions as may best secure their safe 
custody, and ameliorate the currency and exchanges of the 
country, À p 
“Resolved, That a Select Committee be raised to reporta 
bill occordingly.” 
Mr. P. said it was perfectly clear, from the 


late veto. message of the President of the United 
States, that during the present Administration no 
Bank ofthe United States could be established 
and it wad necessary for the proper security of the 
ublic-revenues that their custody should be regu- 
ated by law. Mr. P. spoke at considerable 
length in support of his amendment. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he was most happy to 
concur in opinion with the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Paesron] in one particular. Whilst 
the late veto message was mild and conciliatory in 
its terms, it was frm and determined in its spirit. 
Tt precluded all hope of the establishment. of any 
National Bank, or corporation, with private stock- 
holders, as long as John Tyler shall continue to be 
the President of these United States. He con- 

_gratulated theconntry upon this anspicious event. 
He believed that it would be hailed with pleasure 
by a majority of the people of thè United States. 
Business would now flow in the regular channels 
of trade, without being disturbed by political agita- 
tions respecting (he currency and the establishment 
of a National Bank. 

He also agreed with the Senator in another par- 
ticular. It was very clear that the mode of collect- 
ing, keeping, and disbursing the public revenne, 
ought to be prescribed by law. On this subject, 
above all others, there ought to be as little left to 
Executive discretion as possible. But necessiry 
had-no law, and it was impossible, before the close 
of the present session, to mature any such financial 
plan. The majority in Congress had passed two 
bills to effect this purpose, both of which had re- 
ceived the decided negative of the President, In 
his late message, he had stated that from the press- 
ing nature of ihe public business throughout the 
present session, it had been impossible for him to 
mature any system for regulating the financial 
operations of the Government; but he had pro- 
mised to prepare and suggest such a plan for the 
consideration of Congress at their next meeting. 
Tt was both bis right and his duty to make such a 
recommendation; and for bis (Mr. B’s) own part, 
he was disposed to affor] the President the oppor- 
tunity which he desired. 

The two plans adopted by Congress had been 
vetoed by the President, upen such principles as 
rendered it impossible to resort to a Bank of the 
United States. On the other hand, the Indepen- 
dent Treasury,which be preferred to any other sys 
tem which had ever. been suggested, had been con- 
demned by a decided majority of both Houses of 
Congress. It was evident, then, that some course, 
distinct from the one or the other, must be adopted, 
or the public money must be left without the regu- 
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lation -of law. . Under these circumstances, he 
was disposed, for one, to adopt any reasonable mid- 
dle course which might be suggested, provided that 
it kept entirely clear of the establishment by Con- 
gress of any banking corporation, of any descrip- 
tion whatever. He wouldsay, however, that of ail 
plans which human ingenuity could suggest, he be- 
lieved that of the Independent Treasury was the 
best; and he felt an abiding confidence that the 
people of the United States would yet adopt and 
sanction it. — 

Mr. WALKER said, when the proposition was 
made at the commencement of the session, upon 
the repeal of the Sub-Treasury, to re-enact the pet 


bank system, he had voted against it, as he always - 


had done, heretofore, as well when that system 
was in the climax of apparent success, as after its 
explosion. In 1836, he had voted ina small mi- 
Nority and against much the larger number of his 
political friends, against the establishment of the 
system, and he had voted in the same way against 
a majority of his friends at the beginaing of this 
session. Then, when the Senator from South 
Carolina asked him if, the Sub-¥reasury being re- 
pealed, he, Mr. WaLxer, would vote for a Na- 
tional Bank in preference to the State Bank sys- 
tem, he, Mr. W. had promptly answered no; that 
in no event would he vote for a National Bank, 
nor for the pet bank system. ` Most of our friends 
then seemed to think there was no alternative,and 
therefore voted to re-establish the pet bank system, 
fearing, that if not re-established, it would ensure 
the charter of a National Bank. He, Mr. W. 
thought otherwise, and so declared his opinion at 
the time, that the fiscal agency alluded to by Pre- 
sident Tyler, in his opening message, was nota 
Bank of any kind, and, although he, Mr. W. pre- 
ferred the Independent Treasury to any other sys- 
tem, yet he might prefer such a fiscal egency as 
the President had in view, to the corrupt and mise- 
rable pet bank system. And now he appealed 
to his friends who had voted against himon this 
question to establish the pet bank system at 
the beginning of the session, through the ap- 
prehension that, if not done, it would lead 
to the chartering of the National Bank, were 
they not now satisfied that their apprehensions 
were unfounded, and that ne Bank could be es- 
tablished during the administration of John Tyler? 
This danger then being now elearly out of the 
way, why now re-establish the pet bank system? 
In Jess than three months Congress would reas- 
semble, when the President had promised, in his 
last veto message, to propose a Fiscal Agency, 
not a Bank, for the consideration of Congress, and 
as we know, nader theact of 1836, it would take 
at least sixty days to put into operation the tate 
bank system, why not wait until the next session? 
Mr. W. feared if the State bank sysiem were once 
re-established, it would either be permanent, or 
yisid only to ihe creation of a National Bank, and, 
therefore, he would wait and sce the Fiseal Agen- 
cy proposed by the President, and in no event 
would he vote either for a Na‘ional Bank, or the 
pet bank system. 

After some remarks by Mr. BAYARD, in which 
he expres-ed his dissent to the proposed amend- 
ment of Mr. PRESTON. 

On motion by Mr. TALLMADGE, the resolu- 
tion was laid on table till to-morrow. 

Mr. CLAY, from the Cummittee cf Conference, 
on the disagreement between ‘the two Houses in 
relation to the Revenue bill, reported that the com- 
mittee had agreed to recommend, as a substitute 
for the provise of tre House, the following: 

Provided, Toat, if in virtue of this section, any duty ex- 
ceeding the rate of 20 per centum ad valorem shallbe levied 
prior to the 33th of June, 1642, the same shall not, in any wise, 
affectthe dispesition ofthe proceeds of the public lands as pro- 
vided for by an act passed at the present session of Congress; 
and provided further, that no duty higher than 20 per cent. 


ad valorem shall be leviedand paidon any unmanufactured 
article. 


‘Phe report of the committee was concurred in. 
The Senate then praceeded to the consideration 
of Executive busitess, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
4 Fripay, September 10, 1041. 
The journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
BREACH OF PRIVILEGE. 
The SPEAKER announced the names of the following 
members as the Select_Committee ordered to be appointed 


yesterday on the breach of privilege which had taken place in’ 
the House:” = . 

Mr. INGERSOLL of Pennsylvania, Mr. Morrow of Ohio, Mr. 
Everett of Vermont, Mr. CARUTHERS of Tennessee, Mr. Sap. 
TONSTALL of Massachusetts, Mr. HoLmEs of South Carolina, 
and Mr. Ferris of New York. y 

Mr. EVERETT rose and asked to be excused from service 
on the said committee, on the ground, he said, that he- hàd ex- 
pressed an opinion yesterday, during the sitting. He had form’ 
ed an opinion, and would therefore prefer not serving. i 

Mr. ANDREWS of Kentucky hoped the gentleman would 
not be excused. He supposed that there was probably no mem- 
ber of the House-who had not formed an opinion. x 

Mr. ARNOLD said the same excuse would hold goed for 
every member of the House. He hoped the House would not 
excuse the gentleman from Vermont. 

And, the questlon being taken, the House refused to excuse 


Mr. EVERETT. 
REVENUE BILL. 

A message was received from the Senate, by Aspury Dior- 
ins, Esq. Secretary, informing the House that the Senate had 
agreed to the amendment of the House to the 21st amendment 
of the Senate. - 

And, also, that the Senate had disagreed to the amendment of 
the House to the 17th amendment of the Senate, and asked a 
conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses; and had 
appointed Megsrs. CLay,-Woopsury, and MILLER, a commit. 
tee on the patt of the Senate. : 

On motion of Mr. DAWSON of Georgia, the House proceed- 
ed to the consideration of ttc said amendment. 

This amendment is as follows: 

The Senate had inserted inthe second section of the bill a 
proviso, declaring that no duties levied by virtue of that sece 
tion should exceed 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

This amendment had been amended in the House, on motion 
of Mr. FILLMORE, by striking out all after the word ‘'Pro- 
vided,” and inserting in lieu thereof a provision that nothing in 
the said second section contained should interfere with the’ bill 
of this session providing for the distribution of the proceeds of 
the public lands, 

And in this amendment the Senate had refused to concur. 

Mr. FILLMORE expressed the hope that the House would 
insist on its amendment, for the purpose of havmg a commit- 
tee of conference appointed to meet that appointed on the part 
ofthe Senate. Andhe made that motion. 

Mr. HOPKINS moved that the House recede from its 
amendment, and asked the yeas and nays. 

Mr, LEWIS WILLIAMS hoped the House would not re- 
cede, 

Mr. FILLMORE was satisfied; be said, that neither of the 
amendments proposed would effect precisely the object in- 
tended, and this could only be effected by the conference. Jhe 
Senate had asked it. He hoped the House would insist on the 
amendment, and appoint a committee on its part. 

Mr. WARREN was understood to inquire what the object 
referred to was? 

Mr. SHIELDS inquired of the Speaker if the motion to re- 
cede was in order? 

The SPEAKER said, Yes; but the other motion (to insist) 
was equivalent to it, and came up most properly, since it 
would bring up the question of the appointment of a commit- 
tee of conference. 

Mr. SHIELDS hoped, he said that the question would be: 
taken on the motion of the gentleman from Virginia, {Mr. HoP- 
xINns,] as the question might as well be decided in that way as 
in any other. He believed the House acted unadvisedly in 
adopting the amendment of the gentleman from New York 
(Mc. Finuatorg,] and thas if it had been properly understood it 
would not have been agreed to. 

Mr. TILLINGHAST said the Senate had proposed a confer- 
ence. He hoped the House would at once agree toit. When 
one branch of a legislature invited a conference, it was very 
unusual for the other to refuse or avoid it. It was dificult to 
frame an amendment, in the midst of a running debate, which, 
on a subject like that contained in the proviso, would express 
the real intention, and no more, of either Jouse; but this could 
be done ina very shorttime by a committee, knowing and con- 
ferring on the intention of each, and comparing their respective 
views in writing. 

After a few remarks from Mess. FILLMORE and DAWSON, 

Mr. ARNOLD moved the previous question. 

Andthere was a second, vary 

And the main question was ordered to be taken. 

a Mr HOPKINS asked the yeas and nays; which were or- 
ered. 

And after some conversation, the question was taken in the 
form, “Shall the House insist on its amendment to the amend- 
ment of the Senate?” and it was decided-in the affirmative, as 
follows ; 

YEAS—Messirs. . Adams, Allen, L. W. Andrews, Sherlock 
J. Andrews, Arnold, Aycrigg, Baker, Barnard, Barton, 
Birdseye, Black, Blair, Boardman, Borden, Milton Brown, 
Jeremiah Brown, Calhoun, Thomas J. Campbell, Casey, 
John ©. Clark, Cowen, Cranston, Cravens, Cushing, Garrett ` 
Davis, Deberry, Joha Edwards, Everett, Fillmore. A. Law- 
rence Foster, Gentry, Patrick G. Goode, Green, Greig, Hall, 
Halsted, Hudson, Hunt, Wm, W. Irwin, James, Isaac D. 
Jones, Lane, Lion, Thomas. F. Marshall, Samson Mason, 
Mathiot, Mattocks, Maxwell, Maynard, Morgan, Morris, Mor- 
row, Osborne, Owsley, Pendleton, Pope, Powell, Ramsey, 
Benjamin Randail, Alexander Randall, Randolph, Ridgway, 


Rodney, Russell, Saltonstall, Shepperd, Simonton, Slade, 


Smith, Stokely, Stratton, Alex, II. Hi. Stuart, J. T. Stuart, 
Taliaferro, John. B. Thompson, Richard W Thompson, Til- 
linghast, Foland, Tomlinson, Triplett, ‘frumbull, Under- 
wood, Wallace, Edward D. White, Lewis Williams, Joseph 
L. Williams, Winthrop, Yorke, and Augustus Young—69. 
NAYS—Messrs Arrington, Atherton, Banks, Beeson, Bid. 
lack, Botts, Boyd, Brewster, Charles Brown, Wm. O. Butler, 
Patrick ©. Caldwell, John Campbell, Chapman, Clinton, Celes, 
Cross, Richard D. Davis, William C. Dawson, Dean, Doig, 
Eastman, John C. Edwards, Ferris, J. G, Floyd, Charles A. 
Floyd, Forvance, Thomas F. Foster, Gamble, Gerry, Gilmer, 
William O. Goode, Graham, Habersham, Harris, J. Hastings, 
Hays, Hopkhis, Houck, Houston, Hubard, Hunter, Ingersoll, 
Jack, Cave Johnson, John W, Jones, Keim, Andrew Kennedy, 
King, Abraliam McClellan, Robert McClellan, McKay, Me- 
Keon, Mallory, Marchand, John Thompson Mason, Mathews, 
Miller, Newhard, Parmenter, Payne, Rencher, Reynolds, , 
Rhett, Riggs, Shaw, Shields, Steenrod, Sweney, Turney, Ward , 
wane Press) Weller, James W, Wiliams, Wise, and 
008-76, 
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So the House insiste 
of the Senate, ; 

And the Committee of Conference on the part of this House 
was ordered to be appointed, to meet the committee appointed 
on the part-of the Senate. 

Mr. GILMER, on leave given, presented certain resolutions 
adopted by a meeting of the people of Albemarle county, Vir- 
ginia, on Monday, the 5th of September. 

The purport of the resolutions was not stated, but Mr. @. 
moved that they be laidon the table and printed. 

The SPEAKER said the motion to print had been uniformly 
objected to in such cases, and could only be entertained by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. GIEMER did not press the motion to print, and the re- 
solutions were laid on the table. 

Hr. HOPKINS, at the request, and on the behalf, he said, of 
the Chairman of the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, [Mr. Brrecs} who had left the city, presented, on leave, 
a communication from the late Auditor of the Post Office De- 
partment, in relation to what that gentleman supposed to bea 
reflection upon him in acommunication recently received from 
the new Auditor. 

After some conversation between Messrs. UNDERWOOD 
and HOPKINS, the communication, without any direction be- 
ing given to it, was laid over for the present. 

ADJOURNMENT OF CONGRESS. 

Mr. YORKE offered the following resolution, which he had 
yesterday offered, but the reception to which was then object- 
ed to: 

Resolved, &c, That the two Houses of Congress will ad- 
journ and close the present session on Monday, the 13th day of 
Sebtember, 1841, at 11 o’clock a. m. 

Mr. ATHERTON moved to amend the resolution by strik- 
ing out “Monday, the 13th day of September,” and inserting 
“to morrow,’”? &C¢. i 

Which amendment was rejected. 

And the resolution was then adopted, and was sent to the Se- 
nate for concurrence, 

DOMESTIC WATER-ROTTED HEMP. 

Mr. POPE asked the House at this time to take up and con- 
sider the following joint resolution from the Senate; 

JOINT RESOLUTION in relation to the purchase of do- 
merie water-rotted hemp for the useof the United States 
avy. 

Resuived by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of Americain Congress assembled, That 
the Secretary of the Navy be, and he hereby is, directed to pur- 
chase domestic water-rotted hemp for the use of the United 
States Navy, so far as the same shall be found of suitable quali- 
ty, and can be used “beneficially to the service, having regard 
to the cost, strength, and durability ofthe articles” and for that 
purpose shall cause purchases 01 such hemp to be made in the 
different hemp growing regions of the Union. 

Sxc. 2. And be it further resolved, That this joint resolu- 
tion shall be and remain in force for the period of seven years 
from the passing thereof. 

And the House having consented so to do, the joint resolution 
was taken up and read twice. : 

Some conversation followed between Mr. WISE and the 
SPEAKER, in relation to the necessity of commitment, 

When the SPEAKER decided that the resolution required 
commitment. 

On motion of Mr. POPE, the House resolved itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. BARNARD of 
New York in the chair,) and took up the resolution—_ 

And no amendment having been offered, the committee rose 
and reported the resolution to the House; which, having been 
ordered to a ee roading at this time, on motion of Mr. POPE, 
was read a third time and passed. 

BREACH OF PRIVILEGE. 

Mr. DAWSON of Georgia. It is with much pleasure, Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to state that the sudden, unpremeditated, and 
deeply regretted incident which occurred in this House on yes- 
terday betwecn the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Wiss} and 
the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Sranty,} both mem- 
bers of this body, has been adjusted, through the interference of 
friends, in a manner honorable to themselves. To say that both 
gentlemen most deeply and sincerely regret the causes leading 
to- this explanation, Lam sure, would be but a weak expression 
of their regret. Each gentleman retracts any remarks which 
have been deemed offensive by the one or the other, in the or- 
derin which they were spoken, and are restored to pre-existing 

e ns. 
A given, Mr. McKAY offered the following resolution, 
which was read for information: . 

Resolved, That the Postmaster General be, and he is here- 
by, directed to take such measuresas he may deem most eligi- 
bie to ascertain the number of letters which may be carriedin 
the mails during one month, or longer period of time that may 
be selected by him, charged with postage, designating, as far 
as practicable, the number chargeable with each rate, and the 
amount of revenue from each State and. Territory receivable 
from each class: and also the number of free letters and pack- 
ages that may be carried during thesame time, distinguishing, 
as far as it can be done, those under franks of members and 
officers of Congress fram others. 

Resolved, further, That the Postmaster General also accer- 
tain the number of newspapers, pamphlets, and periodicals, 
classifying them, as far as it can be done, in reference to size 
and weight, that may be carried in the mails during the same 
time, designating the number chargeable with each rate of 
postage, and the amount of revenue receivable from each class; 
also, the number of newspapers received by printers thereof 

ostage. : 
Moa Dond ructhen, That the Postmaster General ascertain 
the number of dead letters, and the amount that may have been 
paid to postmasters during the year ending the 30th June last 
of the two cents allowed to them: forthe delivery of each free 
letter; and that he report to. this House on the foregoing sub- 
jects at an early day in the next session. 

‘And the resolution was adopted. 

NEUTRALITY LAW, ‘ 

ARD rose and asked leave to puta question to the 
een the Committee on Foreign Affairs, (Mr. Cusn- 
inG,) in relation toa bill which he (Mr. B.) thought he remem- 
bered to have been introduced to the House some time ago, 
probably on a motion or notice of a colleague of his, and 
which, it was his impression, had been referred to that commit- 
tee. He (Mr. B.) referredto the billto revive the actin re- 
lation to the preservation of neutrality. He desired to know 
what had become of that bilt, Was it the intention of the 


d. on its amendment to the amendment 


committee to report it, and ask action upon.it at the present 


session? Tt seemed to him to be a matter of very considerable | 


importance to revive that bill. The President, he thought, 
had senta special message on the subject. 

Mr. CUSHING said that the geutleman from New York 
(Mr. Bannarp) was partly in error; he was in error in suppos- 
ing that any bill had been referred to the Committee on Fo- 
reign Affairs. 

‘The gentleman’s colleague had proposed to introduce a bill, 
and had given notice of his intention to ask leave to do so, 
But, at the time when the gentleman endeavored to introduce 
the bill, it was out of order, and the gentleman did not suc- 
ceed ‘inintroducing it. No bill, therefore, was introduced or 
referred to the Committee on Foreign affairs, There had, 
however, been referred to that committee a message from the 
President of the United States asking the attention of Congress 
tothe subject; and that message was now in possession of the 
committee. The committee had had seme discussion infor- 
mally, but without taking any specific vote on the subject. 
They had come to the conclusion that there was no immediate 
exigency known to them requiring legislation upon it; and had 
decided to let this message, with several other subjects in the 
hands of the committee, take the ordinary course in suche 
cases, and be subject to a general order of discharge at the 
close of the present session. 

Mr. BARNARD. Iam sorry to hear it. 

Tere the conversation dropped. : 

Mr. OWSLEY asked the House at this time to allow him to 
offer the following resolution, heretofore offered by him but not 


'. received: 


Resolved b 
of the Unite 
(two thirds of both Houses concurring.) That the following 
amendments to the Constitution of the United States be pro- 
posed to the Legislatures of the several States, which, when 
ratified by the Legislatures of three-fourths of the States, shall 
be valid to all intents and purposes as part of said Constitution, 
to wit: 

Fitst, That no person who shall have been elected President 
of the United States shall be again eligible to that office, 

Second, Every bill which shall have passed the House of Re- 
presentatives and the Senate, shall, before it becomes a law, be 
presented to the President of the United States; if he approve 
he shall sign it, but ifnot, he shall return it, with his objections, 
to that House in which it shall have originated, who shall en- 
ter the objections at large on their Journal and proceed to re- 
consider it. If, after such reconsideration, a majority of all the 
members elected to that House shall agree to pass the bill, it 
shall be sent, together with the objections, to the other Houae, 
by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if approved by 
a majority of all the members elected to that Hause, it shall be- 
comealaw. But in all such cases the votes of both Houses 
shall be determined by yeas and nays, and the names ofthe per- 
sons voting for and against the bill shall be entered on the Jour- 
nal of each House respectively. 

Mr. PROFFIT objected, remarking that this was too impor- 
tant a matter to take up at this time, when Congress was just 
about to adjourn. : 

Mr. OWSLEY moved a suspension ofthe rules, for the pur- 
pose of enabling him to offer the resolution, 

E Mn MALLORY asked the yeas and nays; which were or- 
ered. 

Mr. AARON. V. BROWN wished a division, so as to sus- 
pend the rule for the reception of the resolution as to the Pre- 
sidential term, but not for the other. The first was a proposi- 
tion which probably would not meet with any great objection. 

Mr, TRIPLETT suggested that the question would be divisi- 
ble after the resolution had been introduced. 

And the SPEAKER so decided. 

Mr. STEENROD raised the question of order, that the sub- 
ject matter of this resolution did not come within the rule pre: 
scribing and limiting the action of the House during the present 
session. 

The SPEAKER srid that a motion to suspend the rules, if it 
prevailed, suspended a/ithe rules. a 

The question was then taken on the motion to suspend the 
rules, and was decided in the negative, as follows—yeas 87, 
nays SL. 

Zo, two-thirds not voting in the affirmative, the rules were 
not suspended; i , 

Mr. BIRDSEYE (leave having been denied) moved a sus- 
pension of the rules, to enable him to introduce a resolution 
in relation to furnishing the new members of the present 
Congress with the books heretofore-furnished to new mem- 
bers, &c. 

The question being taken, the House refused to suspend the 
rules. i 

Mr. AARON V, BROWN moved a suspension ofthe rule, for 
the purpose of taking up and considering the following resolu- 
tion, heretofore offered by him: . 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, (two- 
thirds of both Houses concurting,) That the following amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United States be proposed to 
the Legislatures of the several States, which, when ratified by 
the Legislatures of three-fourths of the States, shall be valid 
to all intents and purposes as part of the Constitution, to wit: 
“No person who shall hereafter be elected President, of the 
United States, and who shall serve as such the period of four 
years, or any part thereof, shall be again ehgible to that of- 
fice. This disability not to extend to any person on whom 
the office or the duties of President may have heen devolved 
by reason of the death, resignation, or removal of the Pre- 

ident.” ` 
siden on the motion to suspend the rule, Mr. WELLER asked 
the yeas and nays, which were ordered. x 

Mr. BOTTS said the motion was to suspend the rule to in- 
troduce this resolution.. He hoped it would not be dane. When 
we get one good President, Mr. B. hoped we should keep him 
for 16 years. Jad 

Mr. PROFFIT said if one gentleman was allowed to make 
yemarks why should not others? 

The SPEAKER called to order. Í i : 

The question was then taken, and decided infthe negative: 
Yeas 99, nays 58. . 3 

So (two-thirds Bot voting therefor) the motion to suspend the 

yas not agreed t3. 
roles was Tt FISCAL CORPORATION BILL. 

The hour of twelve having arrived, Mr. BOTTS called for 
the special ordet of the day, being the veto message transmitted 
yesterday by the President of the United States, to the billto 


the Senate and House of Representatives 


States of America in Congress assembled, . 


President to this bill. 


provide for the collection, safe-keeping,. and disbursement: of. 
the publie revenue by. means of a corporation, to be styled the: « 
“Fica Corporation of the United States.” : a aatan 
ne Conslitution ofthe United States, article I, section 7, pro- 
Vides: $ 
__“H he [the President] approve [the bill} he shall sign it; but 
if not, he shall return it, with his. objections, to that House in 
which it shall have originated, who shall enter thë objections at 
large on their journal, and proceed to reconsider it. ; It, after. 
such reconsideration, two-thirds of that House: shall: agree to. ; 
pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objections, to. , 
the other House, by which it-shall likewise be reconsidered, ; .. 
and, if approved by two-thirds of that House, it shall becomea: . 
aw. 


And the House, in accordance with this provision, proceeded 
to reconsider the bill. ~- A 

Mr. BOTYS said that but for the peculiar position he oc." 
cupied before the House and before the countiy, he should let 
the veto message pass without further remark; but his position.. 
was such as to present irresistible. claims upon him: to place’ ` 
himself in his true position, and to answer the: challenge of. ; 
the gentleman from Massachusetts {Mr. Cusmine} for an argu. ; 
ment. 7 i 

Mr. B. said he had applied harsh epithets to the President— 
he had charged him with perfidy and with treachery: and -hay-. : 
ing done ed, he held himseif under obligation to make good the: : 
charge: and ifnot cut off by the hour rule he would make it:.: ; 
good, or would take upon himself all the odium of having made 
a false charge. If any disinterested person, after hearing ‘what . 
he had to bring forward, would say that he had not made good 
the charge, he was ready to take back every word, and to make 
to the President the most ample atonementand apology. == . |, 

He must first advert to the character of the message, Mr. B,. 
it would be remembered, had predicted that this bill would not 
receive the sanction of the President: yet he was ata loss, and. ~ 
felt astrong curiosity as to what possible ground his refusal 
would be placed upon. The bill had come back without- the 
President’s signature, accompanied by what the President 
chose to style his objections to the bill, but without one solita- 
ry reason which could operate for a single moment on any in- 
telligent mind. Mr. B. said he had examined the bill, and had 
taken from it the points. As the Constitution limited the Presi. 
dent to “objections,” he should consider all the points made by’; 
him as so many items ofconstitutional objection to the bill. pe 

The President commenced with expressing his regret thathe ; 
could not sign the bill, Wis second pomt was, that this was a 
bill for a National Bank per se. Mr. B. said he had occasion, | ; 
once before, to tell the House that he wasno lawyer; but when ` 
he was at schoo! he had learned a little Latin, an if he did not 
misunderstand, per sé meant “by itself”? And what National - 
Bank was there which was not a National Bank by itself? What. , 
was the distinction between a National Bank and a National 
Bank per se? £ 

3. The third point admits that the veto power ought. to be 
very cautiously used, &c. On this point Mr, B. believed all 
wereagreed; and he was extremely sorry the President had not 
practised upon his own theory, . 

4. The Presidents next point was that the veto never could ° 
be. exercised, save whena bill had passed both Houses by a. . 
constitutional majority. This, Mr. B. thought, was not a very., 
new discovery; he presumed most gentlemen knew that, bae: ; 
fore the President stated it.as one of his objections to the bill. `- 

5. In the fifth point the President. came back to the per se 
bill, and objected to its title. The title of the bill formed.one . - 
of the President’s constitutional objections to it; and his par- 
ticular objection seemed to be that it had the term “public 
revenue” init; the word “public” being putin italics. So it 
appeared that ifit had been for private revenue, the objection 
would have been obviated. Was that the President’s mean: 
iog? Now Mr. B. did not know if it was true, but references 
were made to rumor—he did not speak of that two-legged ru-- 
mor which sometimes stalked about the Capitol, but of rumor 
with a thousand tongues—but rumor said that this very title 
was in the President’s own handwriting, and that its terma 
were suggested by himself, The President objected that it 
should be denominated “a bill for the collection, safekeeping, 
and disbursement of the public revenue;” but what bill, in the 
name of God, could we have passed on the subject: which 
would not have beon entitled to sucha title? : 

6, The next objection.was, that the provisions of the bill did 
not contradict its title. A very strange objection! First the .; 
President objects to the title of the bill; and thew that the bill. . 
does not contradict its title ! . 

7. Hisseventh objection was that it provided that Congress 
should notcharter another bank within the next twenty years. 

So he presumed that if Congress would only pass halfa dozen 
banks of the same character, it would at once remove this con. 
stitutional objection, 

8 Butthe next objection was, that the bill excluded the . 
power of discounts. Now let it be borne in mind that the strong 
objection to the first Bank bill had been that it authorized dis- 
counts; but the present bill, with an express view to meet and 
remove the Presidents objections, had been so drawn as to-ex- . ` 
clude that power. i nE ES 

These, he presumed, were the constitutional objections of the 
After stating them thus generally, the 
President came down to details, and they were not of such a de- 
scription as recommended them to Mr. B’s approbation. One 
of them was. that the bill did not provide for regulating the 
rates of exchange. Now Mr. B. imagined it would somewhat 
trouble the President’s ingenuity to frame any bill that would, 
especially for twenty years to come. The other was a mostre- 
markable objection, indeed; after objecting to the bill because 
it excluded discounts, his last ebjection was, that the bill did 
not authorize discounts in the District of Columbia! Would: 
the President’s objections to the bill be removed if Congress: 
should pass a bill to charter a second bank? Mr. B. remem- $. 
bered to have heard the project suggested in Virginia, 
of having two National Banks, one a Northern and the 
other a Southern bank; and the scheme was, fora. time, 

a great favorite with the sky-scrapers in that State, In 
conclusion, the President begzed, prayed, supplicated Con- 
gress for a little more time. The President of the United 
States, a man who had filled all the highest stations 
in the country; who had been Governor of his own State; a Se- 
nator of the United States; who had, for a short time, filled the 
office of Vice President, and was now the chief Magistrate of 
this Union, wanted further time to consider the subject of a Na- 
tional Bank, after. that subject had occupied Congress and the 
country for these three moths past! He asked for more time— 
more time to consummate his wicked (if he had such) and his. * 


$: 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


> : n ee e e NED a NGRREET REE ORE a 
mischievous designs with the Opposition party. The Presi. 


dent spoke of the peculiarity ofhis position. What was its pe- 


culiaiity?. The Président had come into power with a lagger” 


number of votes than any man since the foundation of this Go- 
¥veroment, save the ever to be lamented chief whose name stood 
atthe headof ihe ticket. He had come to Congress and told 
them ‘he was prepared to give the Administration of that man 
his cordia! support: he came backed by a great and a triumph- 
ant party, with an overwhelming majority; but, inspired bya 
mad ambition, that same man, within the short space of twenty 
days, with a view to secure his own re election, detached him- 
gelf from his friends and his party, and threw himself into,the 
arms of: the Opposition; defied ali the obligations uncer which 
the. Whigs had come into power in relation to the subject of the 
currency; tified with the most eager wishes of the nation; 
equivocated for three months; and then—just as the close of the 
session, he asked their compassion and forgiveness. He-found 
no compassion in Mr. B’s bosom; nor did he think he merited 
it: from-any man who krew what his.coarse had been. But 
the President said that he had signed all the bills sen: to him 
for every other object—why should his friends complain be- 
cause he diftered from them on this one poor, little, trifling, 
insignificant question of the currency? True; he- did sign 
the other bille—and why? Nothing but. the. deepest, 
the most unqualified committal of himself, both in the 
islature and in his opening address, had induced him to sign 
the Land bill; and, if rumor spoke the truth, in regard to that 
pill he hesitated tong. The message concluded in the most self- 
complacent style; the President was entirely satisfied with him- 
self, and confident that he had followed the footsteps of hia “god- 
like predecessors.” Who the godlike predecessors were to 
whom healluded, Mr. B. was not, perhaps, as well advised as 
some other gentlemen. He knew, indeed, who the two godlike 
. men were whom Mr. Tyler had referred to whenattacking Gen. 
Jackson for the removal of the deposites—he then referred to 
Jefferson and Madison. [Here Mr. B, quoted the language re- 
ferred to, from a speech of Mr. Tyler in the Senate.} Of these, 
one (Mr. Madison) had been called to act upon a bill fora Na- 
tional Bank sent him from both Houses of Congress; and had 
President Tyler followed the illustrious, the glorious example 
of Mr. Madison on that occasion? No; he had rejected it, 

As to the style of this message, God only knew whether the 
President hid written itor not. When Mr. B, read some of the 
passages in it. he had been ready to suspect that somebody con- 
Pected with the Herald had had a hand in it, Be that as it might, 
this he would say, that, if hisown boy of fifteen had written him 
a letter with as much tomtoolery in it, he should have taken 
him froni school, and sent him to the plough. 

Mr. B said he should proceed to examine the course of the 
President with mildness; let not gentlemen laugh, as if that was 
impossible; Mr. B. could be mild sometimnes. General Jacksen 
aged to say it was sometimes policy to be rash and violent, and 
Mr: B. did not know bat this would be a fit time for such a 
course; but he should treat the matter with al) moderation and 
mildness, for, in truth, he felt very little excitement as to this 
Bank pill now. He had watched its progress as one friend 
watched the lingering dsath-bed of another, until hisexcitement 
had passed away; but his indignation was only increased, 

Mr. B. said he would now lay down a proposition which 
could not be denied; and that was, that the great and all-absorb- 
fng question which had divided the two great parties in this 
country for years past, was the currency question. ‘This lay at 
the foundation of every other. Mr. B. was not going to be so 
ridiculous as to say that that was the only issue made before 
the people in all portions of the country during the late election. 
The questions discussed were various, This ofa Bank was 
one, but ht was not the only one, The Sub-Treasury was ano 
ther; neither was that the only one. The Distribution bill was 
one, but not the only one, The Hooe case was one, but it was 
not the only ene, ‘Ihe Whigs had not deemed it proper, it was 
not good policy, to drive from thom those who were ready to 
Join their ranks on other questions, because they did not agree 
with them about a Bank; but it evinced gross ignorance to 
affirm that this was not the great and most important of all the 
questions: The Whig party had then sent delegates to Harris» 
burg, and Mr. Tyler went thereagone. A confidential friend of 
his in the Senate [Mr. Rives) had eaid, for Mr. B, had heard him, 
that the nomination at Harrisburg turned on the question of 
ı Bank or no Bank !” and but for Mr. Chay’s known committal 
to a Bank of the United States, he would have been nominated; 
but thst as Harrison was not so committed, he obtained the 
nomination. Did the Senator, in that remark, express the 
pentiment of hig friend, the Presiden? Mr, B. presumed he 
did. And if he did, in what attitude did it place the Presi- 
dent? “After he got to Harrisburg, he recommended Mr. 
Clay, and, if rumor again was true, he wept and cried over 
the result. Yes; he cried to think that the Bank man had 
been superseded by the anti-bank man! Now, every body 
knew that during the interval between General Jacksou’s veto 
of the Bank bill and the Convention at Harrisburg thousands 
and thousands of men had changed their opinion in reference 
to a Nationa! Bank, from the results of experience which had 
passed under their eyes, Mr. B, admitted, in its broadest 
gense, that from Mr, Tylers first entrance on public life to 
the date of his appoimtment to the Harrisburg Convention, eve- 
ry sentiment of his mind had been hostile to a hank; but when 
he went there, had not the public reason to believe that his 
sentiments had undergone a change? Certainly they had, 
But, further than that, Mr. B. said he knew such to be the fact. 
He had travelled with him on board a steamboat, and had 
heard him more than twenty times declare that his opinion 
had changed to this excert, that a Nacional Bank was necessary 
to the welfare and prosperity of the country, and that we could 
not get on without it. 

Mr. WISt here rose and sald: “Will my colleague’. 
[Here bis voice was lost to the Reporter, amidst cries of 
“No! no! Goon! goon! Don’tyield the floor! Go on! 
Order I”) k P i 

Mr. BOTTS said he had stated precisely what Mr. Tyler 
had said; and he was prepared to prove that Mr. T. had gone 
to Harrisburg under the influence of these sentiments: nor had 
he changed them until within about twenty days from the 
time he came to Congress. He had heen addressed by a 
committee ar pointed in the county of Henrico, Virginia, as 
to his sentiments in relation to a bank; and in his reply Mr. 
T, hadtried to be as much “con committal” as he could, but 
he told the committee that he agreed with the sentiments of 
General Harrison in his Daytonspeech. Now the newspapers, 
when referring to that Dayton speech, were too much in the 
habit of quoting only one portion of it. Mr. B., would read 
the passage which was: usually omitted, and which went fully 


| 


fora Bank asa matter of necessity. (Mr. B, here quoted from 
thespeech.) These were the sentithents endorsed and adopted 
by Mr. Tyler in relation toa Bank, And what did that same 
speech say as to the exercise of the veto power? (Mr. B. here 
quoted a very strong passage against the propriety of setting 
aside the willof the People, &c.) How, al-s! had the Presi- 
sident practised on these sentiments of the Daytoa speech? He 
| had tice exercised the veto power on bill: substantially his 
i own. He would take the liberty to tell his colleague (Mr. 
Wise] that twice during the election the President pubiiciy 
employed the same language. He was invited to attend a 
Whig Convention in Ohio. He accepted the invitation, and 
travelled all the way up from the fist: bonecountry in Virginia 
into the State of Ohio forthe purpose of attending. Whenin 
the Convention he was treated with marked respect. On his 
way hestopped at Wheeling; and what was the language of a 
paper published on the spor? [Here Mr. B. quoted froma pa- 
per which deacritied the speech of Mi. Tyler, in. which he had 
shaken an empty purse at the people, ridiculed the hard-money 
humbeg, and declared that he preferred good United States 
Bank bills to gold and silver. Mr. B.‘also quoted another ac- 
count of a speech at Grave Creek, Marshall county, and stated 
that a private letter, fully confirming the account, had been 
written to a distinguished member of that House, who was rea- 
dy to produce it} . 

Let not genilemen roll up the whites of their eyesat the 
aecusation of perfidy. He could tell gentlemen who happen- 
ed not to be familiar with President Tyler’s past history, that 
this was not the first time that perfidy and treachery had been 
charged against that gentleman, and proved upon him. In 
1827, he hat been Gove:nor of Virginia. John Randolph was 
then a candidate for the Senate. Mr. T, deprecated all opposi- 
tion to his election, and declared himself ready to throw him- 
self into the breach sword in hand, Yetthen, as now, he had 
listened to the Opposition party, and by means of their votes 
had defeated his friend. Mr. B. was, to be sure, in a position to 
reap the benefit of the treason, and so could not say much in 
the way of complaint; but it had certainly been far from rais- 
ing his opinion of John Tyler. te had in his hand a letter 
which exposed the history of the whole transaction. A large 
dinner was given to Gen. Floyd and Mr. Giles, to which Mr. 
Tyier had not been invited, and Thomas Ritchie kad then 
spoken of him in the following language. (Here Mr. B. quoted 
from the Richmond Enquirer. ] 

A political change ensued, and before six years were out, Mr. 
Tyler was an excellent Whig, and, assuch, elected. A similar 
charge of treachery had again been preferred against him three 
years ago. Mr. B. had then been in the Legislature, and had 
defended him against the accusation, because he could not 
bring himself to believe that he was guilty. But Mr.-Tyler’s 
recent conduct had very much sbaken his confidence on ihat 
subject. He did not, bowever, pretend even now to say that 
the charge had been well founded. It rested on very similar 
ground to the present case. Mr. Tyler had been asked 
whether he would accept a nomination from the party op- 
posed to him, to which it was said he had replied by ex- 
pressing bis willingness to accept the nomination of any 
party that would give itto him. The effect had been utterly 
to prostrate him jn Virginia, insomuch that he could not get 
from the people of that State the appointment of constable. 
The confirmation of this was founded in the fact, that when, in 
the Harrisburg Cenvention, he had been accidentally nomi- 
nated, (and bis nomination was the result of accident alone,) 
not one of the Virginia delegation there present was willing to 
endorse the nomination. They could not go back to the peo- 
ple of Virginia, and tell them that they had supported such a 
nian; so they excused themselves on the ground that it would 
be indelicate to vote for one of their own colleagues. _Indeli- 
cate? Did the delegates from Kentucky esteem it indelicate 
to support the nomination of Mr. Clay? Did those from Ohio 
esteem it indelicate to support General Harrison? No such 
thing, The truth was, the Virginia delegation thonght it 
indelicate to vote against Mr. Tyler, and so they did not vote 
at all, 

There was a very remarkable speech made hy Mr. Tyler 
in 1834, many parts of which were most admirably suited to 
the times; so much so, that had net Mr. B, had a speech of his 
own to make, he might almost have been content to read 
Mr, Tyler's, as the best commentary on the present state of 
things [Here Mr. B. quoted from the speech several very re- 
markabie passages, in one which Mr. T. denounced with much 
warmth the idea ofa President having evil advisers, who urged 
him to oppose the legislative will, and strongly urged the pro- 
priety of resisting all such influence, and yielding to the will of 
the people.] Such was Mr. T.’s language to General Jackson, 
when the latter was vetoing the Bank bill. ` 

Under this state of circumstances Congress assembled, and 
what was the Presidents first act? An intimation that the 
currency must be reformed, and a submission to the discre- 
tion of Congress as to which of the three modes they would 
adopt, by which alone the object could be effected. “ Nowyif 
the President at that time hid determined not to sign any bill 
fora Bank, why did he suffer Congress to go on for ten, twelve, 
sixteen werke, deliberating on that measure, at the expense of 
five thousand dollars a day? The Senate had called upon his 
own Secretary fora plan, and a projet was accordingly sub- 
mitted; but the Senate not adopting it, inserted in another bill a 
compromise clause, with the express end and aim of reconcil- 
ing the President to the bill; yet that very clause was made a 
pretext for returning it with his veto. They then took up his 
own bill, and sent him that; but ten weeks afier it had been the 
constant subject of the Presidents conversation, he declared he 
| hadnever read the bill. Ile was the asked what bill he would 
į sign; and his reply was that he had not had time for considera- 
tion—-just as he now did in his last message; he had not had 
time to look into the subject. + 

Under these circumstances another bill was prepared for the 
purpose of heading the President. Yes that was the object, 
and “head him or die” was Mr. B's maxim. He was afraid, 
however, before he should have time to suceeed in that 
the President would have headed himself. Headed he most 
assuredly would be, either by himself or some other person. 
Mr, B did not say that he should do it. Much confidential 
and private conversation had in time passed between the 
President aad Mr. B. and which he should forever bury in 
his own bosom. He should not repeat private conversations 
or publish private letters, but there were some things which 
were not private, The President had expressly declared to 
the Ohio delegation—{A voice. You mean the Whig portion 
of them.) Certainly. None but Whigs were then about the 
| President, however he may now be surrounded and fawned 


i dent would sign the Bank bill, 


i Locofocos? 


upon by those of the oposite party. He said to the Whig 
‘portion of the Ohio dêlėgation that-he would sign Mr, 
Ewing’sbill, He had told Mr. B. personally that he woud 
and added that he should: sign it with pleasure, observing at 
the same time that. it was not precisely such a bill as met his 
views. Ifieft to suithis own opinions, he would prefer a bjlt 


| with such andsuch provisions, which provisions were identi- 


cally the same with thosein the biil he had vetoed, with two 
exceptions. He said thathe did not object to a capital of thir- 
ty-five miliions. but thought that fifteen millions would be suf- 


| ficient; in support of. which opinion he had referred Mr. B, to 


the sentiments of Mr. Gallatin. The: President had former} 


| drawn no disiinction between foreign and domèstic bills of ex. 
| change; but a change had come over. the spirit of his. dream, 


and he now held that the Bank must deal in foreign bills onl A 


ly to meet his views. Butno, that bill would not do. Pra: 
what sort ofa biil would do? . Mr. B. had before said, and he 
now rereated, that the President had changed his opinion siace 
this session opened just as often as the sun had risen, and it had 
lasted now some hundred and twenty days. [A voice. No, 
not over a hundred.} Well. a hundred a days, anda hundred 
changes of opinion were quite sufficient. 

Aud now it would we well enough to look alittle into the 
causes which had produced this change. It was about the 20th 
of July when doubts began to be intimated whether the Prosi- 
When Congress met, no such 
doubt wae fellia any quarter. Where wasthe man, Whig or 
Loco Foco, who expressed a doubt about the matter? Why 


_ was the cry of repeal got up? That showed thatthere was no 
` apprehension on the part of the Loco Focos that the bill would 


not be signed, for they concerted the plan of raising a repeal 
party on the express assumption that it would be signed; but 
before the middle of July a doubt arose, and just about tha’ pe- 
riod the Richmond Enquirer began to discover that President 
Tyler was a marvellous proper man; that he wasa patriotic, 
highminded statesman, and a national benefactor. Mr. Ritchie 
began to tickle him with “soft corn,” and Mr. Tyler fattened 
on it like a house-pig. And what proposition was then brought 
forward? pate 

{Mr. B. here quoted an article from the Richmond Enquirer, 
in the form of a jetter to Mr, Tyler, suggesting certain calcula: 
tions as to his political prospects.] 

Here it is, said Mr. B. open and direct Did it take? Did 
President Tyler accede to it? Mr. B. insisted that from that 
hour the whole policy of the Administration was changed. 
He did not say there had been any bargain and sale. Those 
who put facta together would draw their own inference. What 
had since then been the course pursued as to removals? Mr. 
B. would refer but to one case. A member from Kentucky, 
from the Louisville district, (Mr. Graves,] had openly in the 
House pointed to the Reporters’ desk of the Globe, and had re- 
ferred to an individual who, as he said, received a salary of 
$1,200 as a clerk in one of the Departments, and who, never- 
theless, continued to report for the Globe. When the Whigs 
came into power, if rumor spoke the truth, that man was turn- 
ed out of office, in company with a number of otters, by the 
head of the Departmenf. They immediately appealed to Pre- 
sident Tyler. declaring themselves, though hostile to the princi- 
ples of the Whig party and the election of General Harrison, 
to be good Tyler men. What was the consequence? They 
were reinstated before sundown; and if the individual in ques- 
tion, being too proud to hold office under such circumstances, 
had since resigned, itdid not affect the question. While this 
was going on at Washington, what was the case in other parts 
of the country? Was any remonstrance, any admonition from 
Whigs heeded at all by President Tyler? 

Now, did any body talk of John Tyler for the Presidential 
succession? Yes; and who? Did the Whigs? No. Did the 


take John Tyler as their candidate without any change of opi» 
nion? They formerly opposed and ridiculed him. There 
must then have been a change somewhere, but the Locofocos 


had not changed. What was the natural inference; the plain, — 


the obvious, the palpable inference? That Mr. Tyler had 
changed, 

Butthis was no betrayal—no treachery—not at all. And 
why? Because it was a difference of opinion on only one 
point. Onone point? Why Arnold and Hull differed from 
their brother officers only on one point, and that was, whether 
they should fight for or against their country. And was there 
any less difference here? The question there was, shal} I fight 
for America or go over to the British. The question here, shail 
Į remain with the Whig party, or go over to the Locofocos? 
Mr. B. here, alluding to the short remnant of the. hour which 
was left him, said he must omit much that he had prepared. 
He would say but a word on the one-term system, and on that 
point he would quote a toast given by Mr. 'Tyler in 1837, at a 
public dinner in Southampton. [Here Mr. B. quoted the toast, 
commencing with words “Pilgrim Presidents and traveling 
Cabinets,” and denouncing. in the strongest terms, the mis: 
chievous effects of a second term. } 

After briefiy referring. to some expressions in the Presi- 
denv’s Inaugural Address, Mr. Borrs said he wished to cor. 
rect some misapprehensions as to his letter, which had been 
sent, not to a groggery as had been asserte!, but to one 
of the most respectable reading-rooms in the country. It had 
been said that, at the same time Mr. B. had written that letter 
he had addressed another to the President in terms of the warm» 
est affection and friendship. It was due to himself to say that 
this assertion, come from whence it might, was an absolute 
falsehood. It grew out of a misapprehension. He would say 
it was a mistake. Six days before the veto was received, he had 
written a letter to the President, (and he did net know by what 
right the Locofocos had seen that letter,) and he would now read 
a copy of it openly to the House and to the country. {Mr. B. 
here read the letter at length, and had just concluded it when his 
hour expired.] 7 

Mr. GILMER. made an able and elequent speech 
fully vindicating the President. $ i 

In the course of the speech some personal allusions were 
make to a bet made by Mr. Borrs on the result of the election: 
and when Mr. G. had concluded— ; 


Mr. BOTTS made an explanation, in the course of which 


he applied some 1ather strong terms to the insinuations of his 
colleague, 


The CHAIR called him to order;and 


Mr. PROFFIT, who had yielded the floor for explanation, 


protested against its being occupied forthe purpose of any s 
remarks; whereupon— P ae ee 


in reply 


! and accordingly that restriction was inserted in the bih express. _ 


Yes. Now, was it credible that that party would 
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Mr. P. resumed his speech, in which he ably. defended the 
President. 

The debate was further continued by Mr. LANE. 

{Mr. IRVIN, from the Committee on Enrolied Bills, report- 
ed that the committee had examined the following bills, and had 
found the same to be correct: 

Bill making appropriations forthe purchase of naval ordnance 
and stores, and for other purposes. 

Bill making appropriations for the salaries and outfits of di- 
plomatic agents. 

5 Bill making appropriations for repairing the Potomac 
ridge, 

Joint resolution making it the duty of the Attorney General to 
examine the titles to lands and sites purchased by the United 
States, jor the purpose of erecting armories, &c. 

Joint resolution in relation to the purchase of domestic 
gater rolled hemp for the use of the Navy of the United 

tates, 

Which said bills, severally, received the signature of the 
Speaker ] 

Mr. MASON of Ohio then obtained the floor, but yielded it, 
for the moment, to 

Mr. STUART of Virginia, who said that he had risen for the 
purpose of addressing 10 the House a few remarks in relation to 
the unpleasant controversy which had arisen to-day, between 
two of his culleagues, | Messrs. Borrs and Giumer.] And that 
there might be no misconception of his meaning, he had com- 
mitted to writing-what he proposed to say, apd, with the per- 
mission of the House, he woutd now read it. 

Mr. 8. then read the following statement: 

Mr. Speaker: An unfortunate controversy has arisen be 
tween two of my colleagues, which has beena source of deep 
regret to me and to every member of this body. I was an at- 
tentive listener to the speeches of both gentlemen, and Iam sa- 
tisfied that the unpleasant and personal character of the con- 
troversy has been the result of a misconception by my friend 
from the Richmond. district, of the spirit and temper in which 
certain phrases of my friend from the Albemarle district were 
conceived and uttered. Standing in the relation ofa colleague 
and ofa friend to both these gentlemen, I felt called on tointer- 
pose my mediation between them, and I am happy to say that 
that mediation has been accepted in the spirit in which it was 
offered, My colleagues from Albemarle used expressions in re- 
gardtothem»mber from Richmond, and his speech, which 
were susceptible of an offensive interpretation, and were un» 
derstood by him in that sense. Butina conversation which I 
have had withthe member from Albemarle, he distinctly dis- 
claimed any purpose by those remarks to impeach the charan- 
ter or offend the feelings of the member from Richmond, and T 
am authorized, after a confererice with both getlemen, to say 
so, This explanation is entirely satisfactory to the member 

from Richmond, and he therefore withdraws any offensive ex- 
pression which may have been used by him. Tam happy, 
Mr. Speaker, to give the gratifying assurance to the House 
andto the couniry that the painful difficulty is at an end, 

After some remarks by Mr. MASON of Ohio, i 

Mr. JONES of Maryland said that he did not rise to enter into 
the letter, much less the spirit of the debate. He rose to invoke 
a ray ofsunshine, that they might take an observation, and as- 
certain their latitude and longitude. We have, said Mr. J. got 
into a stormy debate; and upon what question? It would be 
difficult to find out from the debate. We passed the Fiscal 
Bank bill; upon its being presented to the President, it was 
found to bein collision with his constitutional scruples, and 
was returned with his objections. We then passed the Fiscal 
Corporation bill; and that bas been returned with the Presi- 
dent’s objections, What has the Constitution prescribed asour 
duty in the case? To inquire whether the President has the 

ower of veto? Whether the veto message is written in a style 
which corresponds with the rulesof rhetoric or not? Whether 
he ought or not to have quoted Latin? Whether his motives in 
the exercise of this the highestand most deticate of his constitu- 
tional prerogatives, were patriotic or corrupt? No, sir. The 
Constitution says, ifthe President approve the dill he shall sign 
it, butifnot, he shall return it with hts objections to that House 
in which it shall have originated, who shall enter the objections 
at large on their journal, and proceed to reconsider it. Then, 
sir, we are to reconsider the bill, and that is the question now 

fore us. a 
Pe The President’s objections are a proper subject of debate, that 
we may see if there be be any thing in them to change our opi. 
nions of the bill, Thisis our constitutional duty. But what 

ave we hear? ; 
Te veto power; charges of treachery, perfidy, and motives of 
personal ambition, whichif true, are enough damn any man’s 
character, and for which, if gentlemen think there is evidence to 
justify their charges, they ought to exhibit against him arti- 
clesof impeachment. If I were disposed to cavil at the veto 
message, I would say that the President has gone beyond his 
constitutional duty, which was, to return the bill with his objec- 
tions to it; buthe has gone into “abstractions” vpon the veto 

wer, and given intimations to us as to the propriety of our 
adjourning. The debate to-day, has, I think, repaid him, prin- 
cipal and interest, If these portions of his veto message are 
extra constitutional, we have gone far beyond him in denounc- 
ing him for the manner in which he has discharged his consti- 


tuuional daty. ; 

Sir, I am no “abstractionist,” in the sense that term is used 
here. 1 am a practical. utilitarian. But, if I have not mis- 
conceived the theory of our Constitution, our Government 
hag three independent co-ordinate departments—the Execu- 
tive, the Legislitive, and the sacred ermine of the Judiciary. 
If any one entrusted with powerin any department acts cor 
rupily in the discharge of his duty, the Constitution has 
provided the remedy of impeachment. We are the grand in- 
quest of the nation—the Senate aré the high court of impeach- 
ment. If the «resident Is not to be impeached, why spend 
the time of the people and their money In denunciations and 
comments upon “rumor with her thousand tongues?” F will 
exercise that charity towards the President which St Paul re- 
commends; and I recommend to gentlemen for their calm con- 


templation the chapter of St. Paul upon that subject. 


Fierce and angry denunciation of the use of , 


_ The Fresident came suddenly and unexpectedly into the.Pr e 
sidency. Iñ a tew days he found Congress assembled in extra 
session. He had no time to deliberate as he informs-us, and 
hasnot had during the session, with intense labors pressing upon 
him; and intimates that he desires urtil December to devise a 
plan of a fiscal agent. J, for one, am willing to wait. J voted 
for the two Bank bills we have passed in good faiih, hoping the 
best interesis of our conststuents would be promoted. ‘fhe 
President puts his objections upon the high ground of the Con- 
stitution, and his moral and religious obligations. Let the whole 
matter go to the people : they will discuss. it. The press will 
will discuss it. It has occurred to me, in the midst of the in- 
tense excitement of the passions which we have witnessed to- 
day, to question whether we are in a proper mood for calm, de- 
liberate consideration, and for an unprejudiced judgment upon 
the motives of the President at the moment of so serious a dif- 
ference of opinion. I will wait till December, and then I shall 
expect a plan of a fiscal agency, which shall incidentally give 
the country “a currency of uniform-value.” This I consider 
the President bound to do; as he says in his message at the com- 
mencement of this session, that the fiscal agent of the Govern- 
ment should furnish sucha currency. 

I sincerely hope this difference between the Executive and 
Legislative departments of the Government may be adjusted. I 
confess I cennot see very clearly bow. But no good can come 
of angry discussions, and from listening to ths whispers of ru- 
mers, and obeying the impulses of passionand prejudice. Iam 
uot yet willing to go offinto general opposition lo the Whig Ad. 
ministration, much less to kecome involved in that distracting 
question of the Presidential succession. With the gentleman 
from Ohio, (Mr. Mason.] I postpone that question for some 
years, I hope we shall return to a calm consideration of the 
qucstion the Consideration has made it our duty to decide, and 
leave to the people, to time, to time, and to a calmer mood, 
when our reason shall be unclouded by passion and prejudice, 
the decision of the agitating questions which, I think, have been 
improperly and impoliucly introduced into this debate. 

Mr. J. having concluded, the debate was continued by Mr. 
THOMPSON of Indiana. 

Mr. GAMBLE moved the previous question. 

And there was a second. 

Several motions for adjourning, calls of the House, &c. were 
made and withdrawn, or rejected. 

And the main question (being on the passage of the bill) was 
ordered; and, being taken, resulted as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Allen, L. W. Andrews, 8. J. An- 
drews, Arnold, Aycrigg, Baker, Barnard, Barton, Birdseye, 
Black, Blair, Boardman, Borden, Botis, M. Brown, J. Brown, 
Burnell, William Butler, William B. Campbell, Thos, J. Camp 
bell, Casey, John €. Clark, Cawen, Cranston, Cravens, Cush- 
ing, Garrett Davis, William C. Dawson, Deberry, John Ed- 
wards, Everett, Fillmore, A. L. Foster, Gamble, Goggin, P. G. 
Goode, Graham, Green, Greig, Habersham, Hall, Halsted, 
Henry. Hudson, Jas. Irvin, James, Isaac D. Jones, John P. 
Kennedy, King, Lane, Lawrence, T. F. Marshall, $. Mason, 
Mathiot, Mattocks, Maxwell, Maynard, Morgan, Morris, Mor- 
row, Osborne, Owsley, Pope, -PowelJ, Benjamin Randall, 
Alexander Randall, Randolph, Rayner, Rencher, Ridgway, 
Rodney, Russell, Saltonstall, Shepperd, Simonton, Slade, 
Smith, Sprigg, Stanly, Stokeley, Stratton. Alexander H. H., 
Stuart, John T. Stuart, Summers, J. B. Thompson, R. W, 
Thompson, Tillinghast, Toland, Tomlinson, Triplett, Trum- 
ball, Underwood, Van Rensselaer, Wallace, Warren, ©. D. 
White, Th. W. Williams, Lewis Williams, Jos. L. Williams, 
Winthrop, Yorke, and A. Young—103. 

NAYS—Messrs Arrington, Atherton, Banks, Bidlack, Boyd, 
Brewster, A. V. Brown, C. Brown, William O. Butler, P.C. 
Caldwell, J. Campbell, Chapman, Clinton, Coles, Richard 
». Davis, John B. Dawson, Dean, Doig, Eastman, J. ©. Ed- 
wards, Egbert, Ferris, John G. Floyd, Charles A. Floyd, For- 
nance, Gerry, Gilmer, William O. Goode, Gustine, Harris, 
Johi Hastings, Hays, Holmes, Hopkins, Houck, Houston, 
Hubard, Hunter, Ingersoll, William W. Irwin, Jack, Cave 
Johnson, J. W. Jones, Keim, Andrew Kennedy, Lewis, Abra- 
ham McClellan, Robert McC‘ellan, McKay, McKeon, Mallory, 
Marchand, J. T. Mason, Mathews, Medill, Miller, Newhard, 
Parmenter, Patridge, Payne, Plumer, Proffit, Reynolds, Rhett, 
Riggs, Rogers, Shaw, Shields, Snyder, Sieenrod. Swency, 
Turney, Van Buren, Ward, Watterson, Weller, Westbrook, 
James W. Williams, Wise and Wood—71L. 

So the voterequired by the Constitution (as above stated) 
not having been obtained, the bill was rejected. 

Some further proceedings on other bills were had, a report 
of which, for the sake of accuracy, as the hour was late and 
the confusion great, the Reporter defers till the next publi- 
cation. 

And, at seven o’clock, the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE, 
Sarurpay, September 11, 1841. 

The Secretary of the Senate read a report from 
the Treasury Department, in compliance with the 
resolution of the 6th inst. calling for information 
relative to ‘he indebtedness of the United Sates 
Bank of Pennsylvania to the United States; which 
report, on motion cf Mr. BENTON, was ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. CLAYTON, from the Committee on the 
Library, reported back to the Senate the following 
joint resolution adopt: d by the House, and sent to 


the Senate for concurrence: 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representa, 
tives of the United States of Americain Congress assembled 
Thathereafter all printing by the order of the Heads of the 
Executive Departments, or any other agent ofthe United States, 
shall, where the ratesare now higher, be done and performed 
atthe same rates established at the present session of Con- 
gress by the two Houses for printing done by their order; and 
all accounts for such printing shall be settled and paid in 


arrict conformity to such rates: by all offiers of the United: 
tates. ao 5 


Mr. CLAYTON briefly explained that the ob- 
ject of the resolution was to. reduce the prices_for. 
job printing for the Government to the same rates, 
or in the same proportion, as thé. prices of. ordinas 
ry printing for both Houses of Congress.: The Li- 
brary Committee was n:t in favor of. immediate — 
action on this resolution. It was- considered by 
the members of that committee that in conses 
quence of the lateness of the session, there ‘would 
not be time to make the necessary inquiries, and 
to investigate tbe subject satisfactorily, and at ‘the 
same time lead to an equit«ble adjustment. They 
therefore recommended that the subject. should. be 
laid over till next session. : 


Mr. CLAY of Kentucky considered this a desis 
rable retrenchment of expenditure. If any indivi« 
cual injustice was done, it could be ected upon as 
a special case hvreafter. He was opposed to the 
postponement, and shculd therefore call for the 
yeas and nays. ` Te g 

Mr. CLAYTON contended that: thère:was no 
necessity to pass this resolution now. Congress 
would meet again in two months; and there could 
be no inconvenience in leaving the printing ‘to the 
discretion of the heads of Departments, in whom 
he had every confidence. He had no donbt 
that any printing required between this and 
the next session of Congress, would be done on the 
most reasonable terms. The committee feared that, 
if this resolution was adopted, the Departments 
would not be able, in the recess, to get whatever 
printing they might require done on the terms pree 
scribed. Le 

Mr. BUCHANAN observed that he had not been 
attending to the resolution, and would therefore 
wish it to be read again. © E 

The resolution was then read. ooo 

Mr. KING had no doubt that the Senator from 
De'aware was correct in his views as: to the 
inconvenience which might arise from adopting this 
resolution at present, asit might not be possible 
to get the printing done at the same rates paid for 
the printing of Congress. There were many rea- 
sons—such as the difference of work, difference of 
quantity required, &c. all of which wonid have to 
be taken into consideration. There was an existe 
ing law which sufficiently regulated this work, but 
that law has been sei at naught, and all: for the 
purpose of giving this printing to favorite indivi- 
duals, instead of letting the lowest bidder have'it, 
as expressly required in the law. He trusted 
this cuurse would not te pursued. 

Mr, CLAY of Alabama referred to the exist- 
ing law, and vead from ittherecticn which provides 
for this printing being given to the lowest bidder. 
He did netseeany necessity for a better law, if it 
was acted upon in good faith. 

Mr. WOODBURY expleined the operation of 
the law, during two years of his observation of 
it, in regard :o the printing for the Treasury De- 
partment. He had obtained a report from the 
heads of the bureaus of that Department, on 
the subject, which showed that a saving of 
from twenty to twenty-five per cent on the 
printing bad been effect d by this law. He, there- 
fore, concluded that if this law was adheredto 
and carried out by the D-partment in good faith, 
as much saving would be the result as the nature 
of the case would admit of. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky was not awsre of that 
law. Itseemed sufficient to meet the case. He 
supposed it had been overlooked, which would ae- 
count for the resolution, : He would withdraw his 
call for the yeas and nays, and also his opposition 
to the motion tolay the resolation on the table. 

The motion to postpone the consideration of the 
resolution. indefinitely, was then carried without. a 
division. - 

Mr. WRIGHT calied up the joint resolution 
from the House, : fixing Monday at 11 o'clock for 
the time of the adjournment of Congress.: 20-285 a 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky would oppose no obsta» = 


450 


cle, having said. before. that. he: should have-none 
after the Revenue bill and the others shculd be dis- 
posed of. They had now. passed both’ Houses. 
There was no reason, that he was aware of, why 
the -adjournment. should not take place cn Mon- 
day... Whether.certain events, and measures grow- 
ing out of: them; may or may not require some de- 
lay of the Senate past that time in Executive ses- 
sion, he could not say; but all knew from rumor to 
what he alluded.. It was not for the Senate 
now ‘to. consider that;.it was ia the hands 
of: another department of the Government. 
He would now withdraw all opposition,- if 
there was a‘slight modification, the ‘propriety 
of which would at once be obvious; it was to 
to strike out the hour of eleven o’clock, and leave 
it at the discretion of both Houses to wait for what- 
ever honron Monday might be most convenient 
under whatever circumstances might arise. 

Mr. WRIGHT made a few observations not 
distinctly. understocd by the Reporter. 

Mr. PRESTON thought Congress could not, 
with propriety, adjourn on Menday—that it ought 
not, til some measure was adopted, such as 
he ‘hat yesterday suggested. Somethirg mo- 
delled ` on ‘the deposite act of 1836, modi- 
fied, and to operate only as a temporary mea- 
sure, might be arranged ina few days, all parties 
concurring, to place the public Treasury under the 
contrel of law. He knew the difficulty of detain- 

- ing members of Congress here now; but he felt it 
to be his duty, even if in the mincrity on the ques- 
tion, to record bis vote in favor of some such mea- 
sure. Fle thought it would probably be best to 
separate the questions on his amendment, and take 
that first on the resolution that Congress ought not 
to adjourn without providing means for placing the 
Treavury under the control of law. 

Wir. TAPPAN snggested the propriety of leaving 
the matter to a committee of cne, to prepare and 
report to the next session of Congress a plan for 
keeping the public money. 

. Mr. CLAY of Kentucky requested a further di- 
vision of the question. He had no objection to 
that part asserting the insufliciency of the act of 
1789, and-would vote for that part of the amend- 
ment; but the other part, requiring that Congress 
should do something before it adjourns, might 
cause some difficulty. He had no objection to say 
that (he purse and the sword should not be in the 
hands of the President of the United States. The 
-President has signed the bill repealing the Sub- 
Treasury and the pet bank system; and at the 
same time seys he will not sign a bill to charter a 
National Bank; and there being no other system 
that sny one ever dreamed of in this country for 
receiving, safekeeping, and disbursing the public 
money, he (Mr. Cray) should be very glad to know 
fromthe Senator tron South Carolina, (Mr. Pres- 
Tor, ] or any body else, what system he can pro- 

' pose, that will not be any of these three, and they 
are all ont of the questisn, that is, a Bank of the 
United Sates, Sub Treasury, or pet bank system? 
What sort of system does he expect will meet the 
approval of the President? He, (Mr. Ciay,) 
for his part, was unable to say; but he weuld 
be very glad, if he knew what it was, 
to sta; bere and bring it to maturity. 
He believed, however, that the wit of man—and 
h? thought he had some, but not enough for the 
purpose—cculd not devise a plan that wonld meet 
the views of the President. No doubt members 
were going home, leaving the purse and the sword 
entirely in the hands of the President; but he says 
he wiil prepare some plan to recommend to Cop- 
gress on the opening. of next session—come insti- 
wtion to actas a Fiscal Agency, free from all con- 
stitutional objections ; 

Mr. WRIGHT observed that the day of ad- 
journment was too close now to admit of travel. 
jing overground that had already been travelled 
over—some of i twice this session. He thought 
it was hot.worth while now to make these decla- 
ralions ee i 

Mr. KENG objected to the Senator from Sowh 
Carolina [Mr. Preston,} appending to a resolution 
to adjourn Congress; a-matter with which it had no 

proper connection. . His proposition should be put 

by itself, and the resolution either adopted or modi 
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fied. He-hoped the -resolution- would not be-em- 
bsrrassed with this addition: ; 

It seemed to be kept out of view that the repeal 
of the Independent. Treasary, and deposite. bank 
system was pressed upon the President, and that he 
yielded, expecting Congress would offer him a 
constitutional substitte,- But the gentleman 
opposite did not offer. bim one.of such character. 
Why did they sweep avay the law which 
protected the Treasury—why ere. they 
in such imprudent haste. to sweep 
what they called the “rubbish” whieh stood 
in the way of their new euifice2? It was 
their own fault, if the Treasury was not now under 
the control of law. Because they could not get a 
United States Bank, they. are. forced to leave the 
Treasury as it was left for many a year, under the 
control of ‘the Jaw of. 1789. That law would be 
found as efficient now as it ever was. As to the 
cant about the union of the purse and the sword, 
all that was weil understood by the coun'ry, and 
might go for what it was worth. Ii did well enough 
on the stump, for electioneering purposes, but the 
day wes gone by, when American statesmen could 
make use of it, with any effct, in the councils of 
the nation. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky observed that no re- 
proaches had been «ffered or been intended from 
his side against the President; but reproaches were 
made from the other side against him and his 
friends for repealing the Sub-Treasury. That was 
the first measure of the session. The Fresident 
had it and the Fisesi Bank bill before him to- 
gether, and acied at his own discretion, with 
regard to one as well as the other, He (Mr. 
Cray) made no reproaches; he only stated a mere 
historical fact. The President himself, recommend 
edin his messagea repealof the Sab-Treasury, and 
the establishment of a fiscal ageney, which could 
not be understood to mean any thiag but a Uni ed 
States Bank. The measures recommended in 
the message were taken up-in the same order 
in wbich- they were suzgested. The Sab. 
Treasury repeal bill, and. the. Fiscal Bank 
bill, were both placed in the hands of the 
President, and he signed the one and reject- 
ed the other. The Senator from New York had 
stated at the time that the whole question was one 
between the Sab-Treasury and a United States 
Bank. 

Mr. PRESTON deeply regretted this admixture 
of these Collateral measures wiih the subject be 
had expected all would bave united vpon—that of 
providing, before Congress adjourned, for placing 
the Treasury wnder thecontrel of law, 

Mr. P. here went at large into the necessity of 
keeping the promises made to the country on this 
subject; and concluded by presenting his amend- 
ments in such form as to require the decision of the 
Chair whether they could be put as he desired, 

The CHAIR decided that the resolution, a3 
now put, was in order, and could not be di- 
vided, 

Mr. WALKER observed that it seemed to be 
the opinion of the other side, that the deposite act of 
i836 was prematurely repealed. He rejoiced that 
it was repealed. What would be the condition 
of the country if that law was now in existence? 
Tt would be worse than it possibly could be under 
either the resolution. of 1816, er law of 1789. 
There would be authority to lean cut the public 
money to such institutions. He rejoiced that tte 
act of 1836 was repealed. He ‘preferred the 
Independent Treasury to any system that 
could be offerel; but if the President will 
not recommend that to be re-enacted, he had 


; s'tong hopes that he would propose something in 
dieu of it, and he now rej-iced that whatever it 
“might be, it would not be a Bank of the United 
| States in any shape or form. 
Mr. CALHOUN commented on the evils ofany. 
system that would leave it in the power of the Ex- 


ecative to deposite and withdraw at pleasure the 
funds of the Government. He thought something, 
bowever, was due ty. the President, under existing 
circumstances, aud that time shonid be allowed him 
to prepare the plan. which it was hts declared inten- 
lion to recommend to Congress at the next session. 
If the country is placed ina wofal and dangerous 


away | 


* plaint. 


‘position, it was.in spite. of all thë warnings which 


the Democratic members of Congresg-had urged 
upon. those who were. precipitating these. measures 
so indiscreetly. This he did not say in any spirit of 
censure; but merely because it was due to those 
who had foreseen all this and cauticned in vain 
those who, at the time, were pursuing the course 
which bas led to this result. ; 

Mr. TAPPAN hoped the amendments would be 
postpened, and the resolution from the House 
would be adopted. 

Mr. HENDERSON gave his views at some 
length, declaring that he wou'd infinitely prefer 
the Sub-Treasury system, to the pet bank system, 
and particularly as it was now evident there would 
be no United States Bank, during the present Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. WOODBURY recalled to the recollection 
of gentlemen tha: it was no new thing for the pub- 
lic Treasury to be left solely to the operation of the 
law of 1789. I: was wader the control of that law 
for a quarter of a century without in‘erruption 
and without inconvenience. It was under it from 
1832 to 1836 and from 1837 to 1840, yetno dan- 
ger bad resulted from it, end the law was found in 
practice sufficient; but he admitted that in theory 
it was necessary to bave the Treasury immediate- 
ly under the cOntrol of law. i 

Mr. PRESTON regretted that- his amendment 
had met with such little favor;. but it was now evi- 
dent it would not be supported, and he would 
therefore not press it on the Senate. 

The amendment was then withdrawn. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky asked the Secretary 
to read the resolution. 7 : 

It was then read. 

Mr. CLAY moved to strike out the words 
“eleven o'clock, p, m.” His object was, that 
Congress should have tha whole day for business 
if necessary. 

Mr. BENTON thought it weuld be necessary, 

The resolution was then so amended, and 
adopted without a division. 

On motion of Mr. SMITH of Indiana, the Se- 
nate then went into Executive ¢ession, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SATURDAY, September 11, 1841. 

The journal of yesterday was read and approved. 

Mr. JONES of. Virginia rose and said that, in the absence of 
his colleague, [Mr. Cary,] who was detained from his seat by 
indisposition; he would ask the consent of the House to be al- 
lowed to offer certain resolutions adopted by a large and re- 
spectable meeting of the people of Sussex county, in the State 
of Virginia, condémning, in strong and forcible terms, most of 
the important measuies which had engaged the attention of 
Congress at its present session; and approving the first veto of 
the Bank bill by the President. The resolutions Were received 
and laid upon the table. 


AMERICAN STATE PRISONERS. 

The House, on motion of Mr, McKEON, resumed the consi- 
deration of the following resolution, heretofore reported by Mr, 
Ferris, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, That the President of the United States be 
requested to consider the propriety of entering into negotia- 
tions with the British Government for the purpose of obtaining 
the release of such citizens of the United States as may now be 
detained in Van Dieman’s Land, or in any other part of the Bri. 
tish dominions, for any alleged or actual participation in the 
lave insurrection in the Canadas. 

Mr. McKEON, (who, when the resolution was last under 
discussion, was cut off by the expiration of the morning hour,) 
resumed the floor, and continued his remarks, ? 

He said he was not disposed, at this stage of the session, to 
detain the House with any extended remarks. Ile was anx- 
lous to comply with the general sentiment prevailing that this 
House might close .its business, so that it could adjourn on 
Monday. He was not for arousing angry feelings. He would 
not make an inflammatory appeal to the county on the inter- 
national difficulties: existing between usand Great Britain. He 
would not, in an untrieadly. spirit, ow this occasion refer to 
them. It was. perhaps fortunate for the country, in the opi- 
nion of many, that this state of things was before us, in rela. 
Gon fo our countrymen in Van Dieman’s Land. The resolution. 
if adopted, could not, he repeated, create a new issue; on the 
contrary, it would afford both Governments an opportunity to 
approach each other over an act of mercy. He might be asked 
how we would approach the British Governmenton such a 
subject? How .could we ask. them to release our people, who 
had violated the lawe of nations by interference with the revo. 
lutions of a foreign country? How could.we; after the deten.. 
tion of McLeod, and the wrongs our countrymen had committed 
on Great Britain? He (Mr. McK.) was not for bringingup the 
wrongs committed by either party, but he was not 
willing to admit. that we had ‘no cause of . com- 

i He jmight be allowed ¿to refer: to the. ins 
vasion of our soil—the death~of one of our ¢itizens—the Oregon 
Territory question—the seizure of our vessels—and the Maine. 
poundary line. Tt would not be saying-toe much to the British- 
Government to remark to them, it was not possible that we were 
al) wrong on all these question, and they ail in. the right.. Caa 
it be that, upon the exciting and vexed questions which agitate 
he two countries, and threaten the destruction of the amicable 
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relations, so desirable to both, thecquities ere all with England? 
1 put the question not only tomy.cwn countrymen, but to every 
impartial and candid Englishman. If Great Britain poinis to 
the unwarrantable interlerence on the part of those men-now 
confined, can we nol ask ber ministérs to referto the past histo- 
ry of that Government, and read the, numberless insfances in 
which not only her subjects, but the Government, has openly 
interfered, with men, money, and arms?» In the British Par- 
liament; in 1828, on the ministerial explanation made in relation 
to the Greek affair, we find the Earl of Canarvon: making a 
statement of instances of British interference. ‘The Earl of Ca- 
narvon referred to the military operations in. aid- of. revolted 
subjects, while England remained at peace with those coun- 
tries, arid their ambassadors in London. In-1562, when Eliza- 
beth aided the Prince of Conde, heading a rebellion against the 
Government of France, she gave him 100,000 crowns and 6,000 
infantry. In .1585, Elizabeth sent 6,000 troops, arms, and money 
tothe Huguenots, while at peace with Spain. In 1563, Eiiza- 
beth. took part with the low countries.against Spain. He re- 
ferred to Mr. Pitt’s co-operation with Prussia in reference to 
Holland. The history of Europe since those years, and parti- 
cularly of England, had been full of instances of interference 
with the internal affairs of foreign countries. The open inter- 
ference of England in the Greek controversy was known to 
all. Suppose that Lord Byron had been taken prisoner while 
he. was taking part with the Greeks, and committed to a 
Turkish prison.. Would England not Rave asked the Turks 
to release him? Suppose that petition after petition was pre- 
sented to the Government, asking them to interfere on behelf of 
the captive, would they decline sending a messenger of mercy 
to the captors? England would not, with folded arms, decline 
interfering on such an occasion. She knows that itishy the 
exercise of her mighty power in works of mercy that she ag- 
grandizes herself, She has interposed her arm between cruelly 
and the oppressed; she can afford to be magnanimous. Let me 
refer toa case in whichshe boldly stood forward. In 1828 the 
attention of the House of Commons was called to the conduct 
of Ibrahim. Pacha, in the Greek war, in taking Greeks from 
the Morea and selling them into slavery. Several thousand 
Greeks had been put on boardan Egyptian fleet and land- 
ed at Alexandria, where they were to be publicly sold as 
slaves. Mr. Peel, then Secretary Peel, stated to the Hous 
that the extent of this charge was not fixed; he believed 
some of the slaves had been sold; ‘at present he would go no 
further than to ‘state that within forty-eight hours after the 
arrival.of the news the most active inquiry had been entered 
into by the Government asto all the facts connected withthe 
case, and sufficient information had not ye: been received, but 
the investidation was going on. Sir James Macintosh stated 
that Russia had said she woul unite with the other European 
powers tn resenting this outrage. Why wasthis? It was to se- 
cure from cruelty, not their own blood, their own relations, but 
those who were jar distant from them in language, in clime, in 
feeling. Here was an act worthy of our praise. The Britsk 
Government, immediately on the receipt of information that 
they might relieve distress, took measures to produce so desira- 
ble'aresult, Should we hesitate or falter ina measure of this 
nature, where ourown blood, our own friends, the relatives of 
the constituents of many of us, might be relieved? He could 
not believe thatany of uscould go home to our constituents, 
and tell them that we refused to suggest to the Executive the 
propriety of askieg for the release of upwar’s of one hundred 
American citizens from their prison-house in a distant land, 
and to allow them to return to their homes. The generous im 
pulses of our nature would not justify us; and he did not be- 
iovo the cold stern, and unrelenting law of State policy orin- 
ternational law required such a sacrifice of our feclings. 
d awe BREACH OF PRIVILEGE, 

Atthis stage of the proceedings— g 

Mr. INGERSOLL, from the Select Committee appointed on 
the breach of privilege in the case of Messrs. STANLY and 
Wiss, made the following report: a i 

“he special committee appointed to inquire into the circum- 
stances, and report to the House on the rencontre between Mr, 
Wiss and Mr. STANLY, en the floor of the House, respectfully 
submit: oe 

“Thatthey notified (hose gentlemen oftheir meeting in com- 
mittee, where Mr. Wise‘and Mr. Stanly might attend if they 
thought proper, and that their respective written statements 
would be received by the committee, 

“With commendable prmpitude and candor, both those gen- 
tlemen presented written statements, not materially differing in 
their several accounts. F 

“phe committee, therefore, deemed it superfluous to take fur- 
ther testimony: and without delay, as the session is drawing 
to a close, present the following outline of this transaction: 

“During debate in Committee of the Whole on the Ob-day of 
this month, Mr. Stanly having said what Mr. Wise considered 
improper or unkind, he left his seat, after Mr. Stanly resumed 
his, and went to lt, Bome exciting private conversation took 
place between them, of an angry but not insulting character, 
titt Mr. Wise warned Mr, Stanly not to speak of him again as he 
said he had done; that he told him that he (Mr. Wise) but for 
their past relations, would scale Mr, Stanly on the floor for the 
frst beforementioed attack in debate. Mr. Stanly replied that 
he-would not take Mr. Wise’s warning. Mr, Wise proposed 
to Mr. Stanly, as Mr. Wise states for explanation, that they 
should go out of the House together: Mr. Stanly. refused to go, 
saying, as he alleges, No, sir; you have heard what T have said; 

ou can take your own course; I having nothing more to say. 
Wr. Wise then applied contemptuous language to Mr. Stay, 
which he cast back on Mr. Wise. The controversy thus he- 
came angry, and terms of indignity being exchanged, Mr- Wise 
says that he applied to Mr. Stanly terms of extreme insult, 
which Mr. Stanly repelled by calling Mr. Wise a liar; whe 
upon Mr. Wise. says he. struck Mr. Staaly, who says N 
‘Wise struck at him, Blows were aimed, ifnot given, by both, 
at each other, in a conflict, which was put an end to by adja- 
cent members forcibly separating the'combatants. 

“The proceedings of the House were er:tirely suspended by 
the tumuit and confusion which ensued, Persons from with- 
out rusked in to the scene of action; the Speaker, without form, 
resumed the chair, and for some time triedin vain to restore 
order. bv bsg : a 

“The committee consider it useless to dwell in mere terms of 
condemnation on an outrage so detrimental to the dignity of 
the House of Representatives, and derogatory to the charac'er 
of the country. Every member must feel, as every citizen has 
declared, that it is high time to put an end to such destructive 
occurrences. g TRD Ec 

“They therefore submit the following resolutions: 


the views of the House. 


“1, Resolved, Thatthis report be inserted in full on the jour- 


| nal of the House, as.a reprimand. 


“2, Resolved, That it be henceforth among the rules of this 
House, that forany insulting word, applied fy one member to 
another in Committee of the Whole, it shall be the. duty of the 
chairman ofthe committee to report the same to the Speaker 
on his resuming the chair; whereupon the Speakei shall in- 
flict a fine of not Jess than one hundred dollars: on the offending 
member, to be deducted from his compensation; and that for 
any insuiting words applied by any member 1o another, in the. 
House, the Speaker shali fine hiny as before mentioned, as on 
report of such offence ia Committee ef the Whole. . AN such 
proceedings subject to an appeal to the House. 

“Resolved, further, Thatit be henceforth among the rules of 
the House, that for any blow or .ulvinflicted by a member 
of this House on another, in Comimitiee of the While, the same 
shall be reported by the chairman of said committee to the 
Speaker; and for any blow or assauit inflicted by a member of 
this House op another, inthe House, it shall be the duty ef the 
Speaker in ali such cases afo forthwith to submitto the 
House a motion for the expu such offending member; 
which motion the House shall immediately, in priority to all 
other business, proceed, en the Speaker’s said rovtion,ta de- 
termine.’? 

Mr. L moved the previous question upen the adoption ofthe 
report. 

fir ADAMS asked who was reprimanded? 

Mr. INGERSOLL said ie could tel the gentleman, but asthe 
previous question bad been called, he did not think it would be 
in order. 

Mr. ADAMS moved to lay the report upon the table. “A call 
ofthe House was now ordered; but before the ahsentees were 
called through— 

Mr. CHAPMAN ofAlabama moved that all further proceed- 
ings in the cait be dispensed with, The Hvuse so ordered it 
withouta count. 

The question was then taken on the motion for the previous 
question; and was deci in the negative. 

So there was not a second. 

A very longandexcited debate, running through the space of 
four hours ensued, in w Messrs. ADAMS, INGERSOLL, 
EVERETT, CARUTHLERS, WARREN, ROTTS, SALTON. 
STALL, PROPFIT, HOPKINS, MARSHALL, ARNOLD, 
UNDERWOOD, and STUART participated. 

The proceedings were as follows: 

Mr. WARREN desired to offer an amendment providing. for 
the expulsion of Mr. Wiss, and instructing the Clerk to inform 
the Goveraor of Virginia theroof This resolution was not left 
by Mr. Warren at the Clerk’s table, and is not in possession of 
the Reporier, It was subsequently withdrawn. And, in expla- 
nation of his reasons for offer this resolution, My, WARREN 
remarked that almost all the affiays which had taken piace in 
the House had been between members from the South and 
Southwest, whilst those coming fram the Northern and Eastern 
parts of the Union were very much opposed to them, asafi should 
be; so that he felt himself bound to send the proposition he had 
already done to the table, with a view of preventing the recur- 
rence of suchasceneas hadoccurred on Thursday. Having 
done this, whatever might bethe fate of it, he should wesh his 
hands ofthe whole matier, Ie knew that his constituents were 
highly indignant at the enactmentof these disgraceful scenes, 
and desired the existence ofa better state of things in Corgrese, 
If be were to give his assent to them, he would came in for 
his share of the defamation which attached to this House, He 
agreed with the gentleman from. Tennessee that when one 
member struck another the last was boundto retaliate; there 
was no discretion. Mr. W. said, in reference to the disturbance 
on ‘Thursday, he believed they were indebted to the resolution 
and strength of some members, and to the position of the tables 
and chairs on that occasion, for the prevention of one of the 
blov-tiest riots that had ever taken place in the civilized world. 
Were they, he asked, to go on and countenance these riots until 
they should see that floor deluged in blood? He trusted not; 
and he, for one, would not countenance then), and therefore he 
had drawn up this resolution in anticipation of thia report be- 
ing made, and which he had intended to offer as a privileged 
question. i 

Mr. BOTTS proposed to strike out the first and second 
resotutions, and to adopt the report with the third resolution. 

Mr. CARUTHERS moved to amend the first resolution, by 
adding atthe end thereofthe words “Henry A. Wisc.” 

Mr. BOYD moved to lay the whole subject on the table, 

Oa which moiicn the yeas and nays were asked and ordered; 
an i, being taken, were—yeas 72, nays93. 

So the {louse refused to ley the whole subject ci the table. 

‘And the question recurring on the amendment of Mr. Ca- 
RUTHERS— 2 

Mr. MOORE of Louisi g anamendment going to 
dispense with all farther ł , Gin. view of the apology 
made by Mr. Wisg,) but had not an opportunity to oier it for- 

ally. 

Me. ARNOLD offered an amendment, which, as subseqrent- 
ly modified by him on the suggestion of Mr. Popa, read as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, therefore, That, as the Hon. HENRY A. Wiss, 
the aggressor in the above meationedassault, hasacknowledged 
his offence and asked pardon of the House, all further proceed 
ings in regard to the subject be discontinued. 7 

Mr. CALHOUN (chairman of the Select Committee on the 
Rules) was understood to suggest that that commiitec had re- 
ported a provision to meet cases of breach of privilege for the 
time to come. y y 

Mr. PROFFIT moved to recemmit the report, m order to 
enable the committee to make such a one as would better meet 
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Mr. STUART moved to amend the motion of Mr. PB: by 
adding thereto the following instructions: g 
That, as the Hon. Henry A. Wise, who was the assailant of 
the Hon. Epwazp Sranty on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the 9th instant, has made the proper acknowledg- 
ments to the House, and as the controversy between the partics 
has been amicably and honorably adjusted: È 
Resolved, therefore, That ali further proceedings on the 
art of this House in regard to said assault be discontinued. 
Mr. PROFFITT accepted the modification. , 
Mr. ARNOLD asked the ycas and nays; which were or- 
dered. - 
fo the course of the debate, i 
Mr. WISG, in a few brief sentences, repeated the cxpresions 
of apology heretofore tendered by him to the House, and ex- 


pressed his earnest desire that no censure should fall ön the 
gentleman from North Carolina, [Mri Sragi] <0: e 

Mr. STANLY made a few remarks, he. disclaimed > 
any intention of giving offence to Mr. Wisg in the remarks 
firstmate by:-him. Ife expressed the. hope ‘that. No‘ cesare 
might be cast on Mr, Wiss, and that as he had:done. nothing 
wrong, the House 7 ould not, by adopting this’ strange fep 
cast unmerited censure on him. ` Pe ecuol 

The. previous question. was ‘moved. and seconded: he 
main question (being on re-commitment with instructions) wag 
ordered; and, being taken, was. decided in the affirmative: Yeas 
104, nays 56. : a es k 

So the report was re-committed with theinstructions, 

x RULES OF TOK HOUSE o 0 oo eni 

Mr. CALHOUN, from the seléct committee on the rules, 
made a long report, (not réad;) which was lajd ori the table and 
ordered to De printed. Ce aot eee oe ge? 
_Mr. RODNEY (leave having been, denied) moved asuspen- 
sion of the rules, to enable him to offer a resolution for. the print 
ing of Lieut. Emory’s report and plan of a fort near, Newcastle, 
on the Delaware river. © os $ 

The House refvsed to suspend the rules, $ 
2 CUSTOM-HOUSE INVESTIGATION} 
Mr. KING, of Georgia, rose and asked leave to offerthe: fol: 


* Ma 


owing resolution: pian any 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury beregiested 
to communicate to this House a copy of the reportof the:corn: 
missioners appointed to investigate the affairs. ofthe New. York 
Custom-house; andif it be not possibie to communicate it at 
this session, that the Clerk. of this House be authorized to ree 
ceive the same, and that it be printed under the direction of-one 
or more.of the commissioners for the use ofthe members of 
Congress. : : 3 

Mr. CHARLES BROWN objected. ; . 

Mr. KING moveda suspension of the rules, and asked the 
yeas and nays, which were ordered, i 

Mr. LEWIS WILLIAMS said he understood that, if the 
printing of this report was delayed, it. would take-six: weeks, of 
the next session before they could get it. They ought, there: 
fore, to take order.in time. aa 

‘The question was then taken and 
Yeas 79, nays 41. nae er 

S two-thirds not voting in the affirmative, the, rules were 
not suspended, A D aa ae! 5 

Mr, KING chen gave notice that he would, on Monday, move 
a cail of the House (in case a querum should not be present) in 


a 


decided ‘in’ the. negative: 


order to take up-this resoluiion. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD asked the Iouse to take up. a report 
made by the Committee for the District of Columbia; but 
what its purport was, the Reporter could not hear. The 
House refused. 

Mr. ADAMS made asimilar effort (as the Reporter under- 
stood) in relation to the bill providing for the satisfaction of 
outstanding Choctaw reservations under the treaty‘of Dancing 
Rabbit Creek. ` TO 

ADJOURNMENT OF CONGRESS. |.. 

A message was received from the Senate, by AsBURy DYCK’ 
INS, oq. Secretary, stating that that body had passed: the reso 
lution of this House for the final adjournment of Congress, 
wilh an amendment. z i 

This amendment simply strikes out the Zour, leaving the 
day as fixed, to wit, Monday, the 13th instant. : i 

‘The House took up and considered the amendment, and con: 
curred in it. . a : 

Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re: 
ported that the committee had examined the bill repealing the 
6th section of the act of 1638, making appropriations for. the 
Military Academy, and also the hill in relation to duties and 
drawbacks, and had found the same to be correct. 

Whereupon the said bills received the signature ofthe Sepa: . 
KER. 

A message was received fiom the President of the United 
States, by the hands of Jonn Tyunr, jr. esq; his Private Secre: 
tary, informing the House that the President had approved and 
signed the following bills: ; 

A bill providing for repairing the Potomac Bridge, 

A bill making appropriations for the salaries and-outfits of > 
wplomatic agents. k 

A bill making appropriations for the purchase of ordnance 
and ordnance stores. 

A. bill in relation to duties and drawbacks. 

A bill repealing the sixth section of the act of 1838, making 
appropriations for the Military Academy. 

And, at a little before 3 o'clock, the House adjourned. 


toin the report ofyesterday’s proceedings: 
REVENUE BILL. ie 

The House proceeded to the consideration ofthe report ofthe 
managers appointed to conduct. the conference on the disagree: 
ing vote ofthe two Houses on the amendment of this House’ to 
the seventeenth amendmentof the Senate tothe bill No? 12, en“ 
titled “An act in relation to duties and diawbacks,” when 
it was ae é 

Resolved, Thatthis House do agree to the modification of 
their said amendment, as recommended in the report of the 
managers of said conference, and that the bill do pass accord: 
ingly. 

z The said amendmen’, tas mod fied, is as follows: 

Provided, That if, in virtue of this section, any duty, exceed- 
ing ihe rate of twenty percentum ad valorem shali’be levied 
prior to the 30ui June, 1842, the same shall not 1n any. wise al 
fect the disposition of the proceeds of the public lands as pros 
vided for by an act passed at the present session of Congress: 
And provided, further, That no duty higher than twenty per 
centum ad valorem, in virtue of the saidsection, shall be Tevied 
and paid oa any manufactured article. g 

SMITHSONIAN. FUND 

The House proceeded tothe eonsidel nm “Of the message 
from the Senate inrelation fo the: aréndments of this House 
to the amendment of the Senate to tue bill No. 34, entitled “an 
act to repeal thesixth’section of the'act entitled ‘An act to pro- 
vide for the support of tbe Military Academy for the year Jem, 
and for other purposes,’ and ie prohibit the inv. stment of the 
funds of the United Stateg fm stocks of the several States,’ 
wher: it was a 


The following statement will supply the deficiency alluded 


Resolved, That is House concur in the amaadment of the. : 


Senate to the first amendment of this House to the amendmen 
ofthe Serrceto said bill, and recede from their second amend: 


mnt tthe amendment of the Senate to'saidbill, and thatthe. 


biil do pass accordingly. 


rou 
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A IN SENATE. 
: Monpay, September 13, 1841 
‘2 Mr: BENTON said the Senator from Delaware, 
[Mr. Bayasp] some. days.since submitted a reso- 
luton in relation to the Expuoging Resolution, 
which he gave notice he would cail up at tha next 
session. “He (Mr. B ) wished to. offer an amend- 
mient to that resolution, which he askel might be 
printed and laid on the table, to be taken up when 
` theresclution. was» 

Mr. B. then sent to the table the following, 

which was read: 


Strike out allafter the word “RESOLVED,” and insert: 
“That the resolution expunging from the Senate journal the 
sentence of condeinnation pronounced against President Jack. 
son for removing the public deposites from the Bank of the 
United States, commonly called ‘the Hapunging Resolution, 
‘was an act done by the Senate in coniormity to the will of the 
people, authentically expressed in the popular elections, and 
in the instructions from the General Assemblies of the States, 
after a full‘and fair submission of the question to the people 
and the States for their consideration and decision. And the 
said ‘Ezpunging Resolution’ having been thus adopted in ac- 
cordance with such expressed will and instructions, it is in- 
compatible. with the principles of Representative Gevernment, 
and inconsistent with the respect due to the people and the 
States, and unbecoming the Senate, to act upon any proposi- 
. Hon for rescinding the said ‘cpunging Resolution’ while 
the said instructions of the States and the said expressed will of 
the people remain, as they now do, unrevoked and unaliered 
by, any subsequent instructions, or expression of the public 
1 0 


will, 

“Resolved, That the thanks ofthe country are due to Gene- 
ral Jackson, ex-President of the United States, for having by his 
courage, patriotism, and sagacity, in removing the public de- 
posites from the Bank of the United States in 1834, and in 
placing his veto upon the renewed charter of that Bank in 
1832, saved the Government and people of the United States 
from the pecuniary loss, the political corruption, and the mo- 
ral pollution, which a longer connection with that institution 
must have brought upon them.’? 

The amendment was laid on the table and or- 


dered: to be printed. 


‘The Committees on Commerce, Finance, Pab- 
lie Lands, Indian Affairs, and Pensions, were se- 
verally discharged from the further consideration 
of matters referred to them ard not reported on. 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana moved that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Executive busi- 
ness, > 
Mr. ARCHER inquired if there was not some 
business of a lzgislative character unacted on. 

Mr. WALKER said the resolution to employ a 
corps of reporters, which had been ordered to a 
third reading, was cn the Secretary’s table, and he 
hoped it would be disposed of before ‘they went 
into Executive session. 

Mr, SMITH refused to withdraw his motion to 
gointo Executive business; whereupon the yeas 
and nays were demanded, and the motion was car- 
ried-——ayes 21, nces 16. 

The Senate then went into Execntive session. 

The Senate was still in Executive session at 8 
o'clock, p. m. when our paper was put to press. It 
is reported that the nomination cf Mr. Everett as 
Minister to England has been confirmed, and that 
of Bela Badger, as apn offi er of the custom-house 
for the port of Philadelphia, has been rejected. 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana moved that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration cf Executive business. 

Mr. ARCHER inquired if there was not some 
business of a legislative character unacted on. 

Mr. WALKER said the ‘esolution to employ a 
corps of reporters, which had been ordered to a 
third reading, was on the Secretary’s table, and he 
hoped it would be disposed of before they went 
into Executive session. 

' Me. SMITH refused to withdraw his motion to 
go into Executive business; whereupon 


$ 
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Mr. WALKER and Mr. ARCHER simultañe- 
ously demanded the yeas and- nays; which were 
ordered, and the motion to go into Exeeutive ba- 
siness. was cartried-—-ayes 21, noes 16, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs, Bates, Benton, Choate,- Clay 


` of Keatucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Graham, 


Henderson, Huntington; Mangum, Merrick, Mil- 
ler, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, Simmons, Smith of 
Connecticut, Tallmadge, White, and Woodbridge 
—21. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Berrien, Bucha- 
nan, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, King, Linn, MeRo- 
berts, Morehead, Mouton, Sturgeon, Tappan, 
Walker, and Woodbury—16. 

The Senate then went into Executive session, 
pending which 

Messrs. Dixon and Kixa were appointed a com- 
mittee to. wait on the President of the United 
States, and inform him that if he had no further 
communication to make they were ready to ad- 
journ; and having performed that duty, they re- 
ported to the Senate that the President had in- 
formed them that he had no further communica- 
tions to make, and expressed to them, and desired 
itto be communicated through them to the body, 
his wishes for the health and happiness of the 
members of the Senate, and for their safe return 
to their homes and families. 

The Senate then adjourned sine die. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, Sep'ember 13, 1841. 


The Journal of Saturday was read and approved. 

Mr. STANLY asked leave to offer a resolution providing that 
each messenger should be allowed to furnish his own horse and 
wagon, 

Mr. HOPKINS objected. 

Mr. MILLER of Missouri asked leave to offer a reso- 
lution calling upon the Secretary of War for certain informa- 
tion. 

Mr. MORGAN objected, remarking that there was no Secre- 
tary of War, 

Mr. WELLER said no, but there would be, and perhaps a 
better one than had just gone out of office. 

So the resolution was not received. 

Mr. WELLER called for the consideration of the following 
resolution, reported by Mr. Ferris, fromthe Committee on Fo» 
reign Affairs: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, That the President of the United States 
be requested to consider the propriety of entering into negotia- 
tions with the British Government for the purpose of obtaining 
the release of such citizens of the United Statesas may now be 
detained in Van Dieman’s Land, or in any other part of the Bri- 
tish dominions, for any alleged or actual participation in the late 
insurrection ia the Canadas. 


Mr. ADAMS. There isno quorum. Tabjectto the conside- 
ration of that resolution in the absence of a quorum. Andifa 
quorum shall be obtained, {shall move to lay the resolution on 
the table. 

Mr. GRAHAM of North Carolina, moved that there be a call 
of the House. 

Mr. WELLER asked the yeas and nays on the motion; which 
were ordered, and, being taken, were—yeas 52, nays 23; (no 
quorum voting.) 

So a call of House was ordered. 

And the Clerk called a few names— 

When, on motion of Mr. FILLMORE, all further proceed- 
ings on the call were suspeneed. 

Mr, EVERETT offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted: 

Resolved, That acommittee be appointed on the part of 
this House, to join. such a committee as may be appointedon 
the part of the Senate, to wait onthe President of the U. ited 
Siates, and notify hira that, unless he may have other commu 
nications to make to the two Houses of Congress, they are rea» 
dy to adjourn. 

And the SPEAKER announced Messrs. Everett, Warn, 
and Lewis Wintiams as the committee on the part of this 

ouse, 

Mr. RANDALL of Maine asked leaveto offer the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That the Secretary ofthe Treasury ascertain, as. 
far as practicable, by commission or otherwise, the effect of the 
tariff system upon the production, manufactures, industry, and 


prosperity. of the country; and that he communicate to this 
House, as carly. as may be convenient, at the next session— 

Ist: Lists of those articles.whose importation tends to encou» 
rage, and af those whose imporiation tends to ‘discourage do- 
mestic industry, including theindustry employed in commerce 
and navigation. <2 eee f : 

2d, Lists ofimported articles used chiefly as luxuries, distin. 
guishing such as areeonsumed only by the rich from such ag 
are to a considerable extent used by the podr; and distin: 
guishing, also, suchas come into cempetition wit domestic 
production and manufacture from-such.as do not enter into 
that competition. © p 

3d. A list ofsuch articles as, from their great value compared 
with their bulk and weight, are easily smuggled, and hence 
produce a greater revenue under a moderate than under a high 
rate of duty. 

4th. Lists of those articles, the tax on which falls principally 
upon the consumer; of those on which it fails principally upon 
the foreign producer; and of those on which it falls nearly 
equally on both. eet 

Also, a tariff graduated upon the principles above suggested, 
(No. 1,) embracing no-prohibitory duty, and none so high as to 
produce a less amount of revenue than any lower duty, (suffi- 
cient to meet the wants of Government,) and embracing also a 
list ofarticles that should be free of duty. 

Also, any further information which may, in his opinion, aid 
in revising the tariff upon judicious principles. 

Mr. WELLER and other gentlemen. objected. 

i Mr. W: W. IRWIN asked leave to offer the following reso- 
ution: : yet 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be instructed to inquire 
and report, at the next session of Congress, as to the expediency 
of erecting military defences at Erie, in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, and at Cleveland, in the State of Ohio, „> ~ 

The reception of this resolution was objected to on the ground 
that there was no quorum present. 

On motion of Mr. MORROW, the Committee on Public Lands 
was discharged from the further consideration of the bill pro- 
viding for the satisfaction of outstanding Choctaw reserqations, 
under the treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek. 

Mr. JOHN C. CLARK suggested that the House should take 
a recess until 5 o'clock, having no business before it, 

Mr. ADAMS said that when the joint committee appointed 
to wait on the President had returned, and should inform thig 
House that there was no further necessity for its legislative ac- 
tion. the House could adjourn without waiting for the Senate. 
This had been done heretofore.  - 

On motion of Mr. LEWIS WILLIAMS, the House took a re- 
cess until 12 o'clock m. 

At 12 0’clock the House (or the skeleton thereof which was 
left) was again called to order by the SPEAKER And, after 
waiting some moments, 

A message was received from the Senate, by Aszury Dick. 
Ins, esq. Secretary, stating that the Senate had postponed inde- 
finitely the joint resolution of this House in relation to. the 
prices of public printing in the Departments. ; 

Also, that the President of the United States had informed the 
Senate that he had approved and signed the joint resolution ‘in 
rejatiun to the purchase of water-rotted hemp. 

And then, on motion of Mr, EVERETT, the House took a 
further recess until 6 o’vlock this afternoon. 

THE ADJOURNMENT. 

The SPEAKER resumed the chair at half past 5 o’clock. 

A message was received from the Senate, by Lewis H. Ma- 
CHEN, esq. Clerk, informing the House that the Senate had ton- 
curred inthe resolution of the House providing for the appoint- 
ment of a joint committee to wait on the President of the 
United States, and notify him that, unless he had other com. 
munications to make, the two Houses were ready to adjourn, 
and that the Senate hadappointed a committee on their part, 

The SPEAKER remained in the chair, and the House unoc- 
cupied for about an hour— 

When Mr. MARSHALL rose and inquired of the Speaker 
whether it was in order at this time to submit a proposition of 
any kind? ; 

The answer of the SPEAKER did not reach the ear of the 
Reporter, but the members, with great unanimity, called upon 
Mr. MARSHALL to proceed. A , 

Mr, M. then moved that 5,C00 extra copies of the second veto 
message be printed. 

In presenting this motion, M, M. addressed the House for an 
hourand fifteen . minutes. in a severe review of the political 
course of the President of the United States, especially with re- 
ference to the aceond Bank bill; and on the general condition and 
prospects of the Whig party. 

Having concluded his remarks, Mr. M. withdrew the motion 
to print. d 

After which— f 

Mr. EVERETT rose and said that the joint committee 
appointed to wait on the President of the United States and 
inform him that the two Houses were ready to adjourn, if 
he had no further communication to make, had performed 
their duty, and had been requested by the President to say that 
he had‘no further legislative communication to make to Con- 
gress, 

Whereupon, at a quarter before 8 o'clock, on mati f 
WARD, pon, q , on motion of Mr 

The House adjourned sine die. 


This number completes the Congressional Globe for the Extra Session, except the index, 
which is now preparing, and will be forwarded to subscribers in a short time. 
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REPORT 


OF THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA, i 


TIVES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
In compliance with “An act to auihorize the appoint- 
ment of additional paymasters, and for other pur- 


poses,” passed July 4, 1836. 


a 


Ornice or Tar Ho. or Reps. or tue U. S. 
September 13, 1841. 


In obedience to the 6th section of the “Act to 
authorize the appointment of additional paymasters, 
and for other purposes,” passed July 4, 1836, which 


requires “The Secretary of the Senate and Clerk | 


of the Hou e of Representatives, as scon as may 
be after the close of each session of Congress, to 
publish a statement ofj all appropriations made 
daring the session; and, also, a statement of the 
new offices created, and the salaries of each, and 
also a statement of the offices the salaries of which 
are increased, and the amount of such increase;”? 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives submits 


the accompanying statement. 


MW. Sr. C. CLARKE, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


Statement of appropriations made during the Ist ses- 
ston of the 27th Congress of the United States of 
America, specifying the amount and object of each. 


lst Session 27TH CONGRESS. 


H.R No, 1. For carrying into ef- 
fect an “Act fcr the relief of Mrs. 
Harrison, widow of the late Presi- 
dent of the United States - - 

H.R. No. 2. An act making appro- 
priations for the present session of 
Congress. 

For the pay and mileage of the mem- 
bers of the Senate for ne present 
session ~ 

For the pay of the Chaplain of the 
Senate - - 

‘For printing "stationery, and all other 
contingent expenses of the Senate 
for the present session ~ - 

For the pay and mileage of the mem- 
bers of the House of Representa- 
tives, including five hundred dol- 
Jars to the Chaplain, for the pre- 
sent session of Congress - - 

For the printing, stationery, and all 
other contingent expenses of the 
House of Representatives for the 
present session 

For the supply of stationery for the 
House of Representatives for the 
second sessicn of the twenty- 
seventh Congress - a - 

H. R. No. 5. For carrying into 
effect an act authorizing a loan not 
exceeding the sum of twelve mil- 
lions of dollars - - - 

H. R. No. 6. For carrying into 
effect an act to provide for the 
payment of navy pensions - 

H. R. No. 7. For carrymg into 
effect an act making further pro- 
vision for the maintenance of 
pauper lunatics in the District of 


Columbia ~- - = = 


H.R. No. 8 An act making appro- 
priations for various fortifications, 
for ordnance, and for preventing and 
suppressing Indian hostilities. 

For repairs of West-head battery, 
Governcr’s Island, Boston harbor 

For repairs of Southeast battery, 
Governor’s Island, Boston harbor 

Fer repairs of Fort Independence 
and seawall of Castle Island, 
Bosten harbor -~ - - 

For Fort Warrea, Boston harbor - 

For repairs ef old fort at New Bed- 
ford ‘harbor ~- - 

For Fori Adams, Newport harbor - 

For fortifications in New London 
harbor, rebuilding of Fort Trem- 
bull, Connecticut = a 


425,000 00 


68,541 60 
500 00 


20,000 00 


256,600 60 | 


30,836 00 


15,000 00 


12,000 0 


139,666 06 


3,500 00 | 


5,600 00 
5,000 00 
65,000 00 

105,060 00 
5,000 09 
5,000 00 


35,000 00 


H 
ii 


For repairs of old Fort Griswold, 
New London harbor, Connecticut 


| For completing repairs of Fort Nia- 


gara, and erecting and repairing 
hecessary buildings therein, New 
York - * 

For completing repairs of Fort 
Ontario, Oswego, New York, and 
erecting necessary, buildings there- 


For Fort Schuyler, New York bar- 

or 

For repairs of Fort Wood and sea- 
wall, Bediow’s Island, New York 
harbor - 

For permanent walls for Fort Co- 
lumbus, Caste William, and 
South bat'ery, Governor’s Island, 
New York harbor - 

For repairs of sea-wall of Castle 
William and other pare of Go- 
verncr’s Island + 

For Fori Delaware, Delaware river, 
provided the title to the Pea 
Pateh Island shall be deeided to 
be in the United States, including 
twenty-two thousand seven hun. 
dred and seventy dollars carried 
to the surplus fund January one, 
eighteen hundred and forty-one - 

For repairing forts at Annapolis har- 
bor, Maryland - - z 

For repairs of Fort Washiggton, Po- 
tomac river - - - 

For Fort Monroe, Oid Point Com- 
fori, Virginia - - 

For repairs of Forts Caswell and 
Johnson, and preservation of the 
site of the former at the mouth of 
Cane Fear river, North Carolina 

For For! Snmter, Charleston harbe n 
South Carolina - 

For commencing dyke to Drunken 
Dick shoal, Tor preservation of 
Sullivans island, and site of Fort 
Moulirie, Charleston harbor, 
noah Carolina - 

For Fort Palaski, Savannah river, 
Georgia - 

For repairs of Fort Marion, 8t. Av- 
gustine, Fiorida - - = 

For continuing sea wall at St. Au- 
gustine, Florida - - - 


For Fort Pickens, Pensacola harbor, - 


Florida - - > - 
For Fo;t Barrancas, Pensacola, Fio- 
rida - - . - 
For Fort Morgan, Mobile Point, 
jabama - - - 
For Fort Livingston, Barrataria bay, 
Louisiana - - - 
For repairs of other forts on the ap- 
aches to New Orleans, La. -= 
sive works and barracks, 
and purchase of site at or near 
Detroit, Michigan - 
Foy purchase of site, and for bar- 
racks and defensive works at or 
near Buffalo, New York - 
For fortifications at the outlet of 
Lake Champlain, and purchase of 
site 4 - - - 
For defensive werks, barracks, and 
other necessary buildings, and pur- 
chace of site for a depet at or near 
the junction of lhe Matiawamkeag 
and Penobscot river, Maine - 
For contingencies of fortifications - 
For incidental expenses attending re- 
pairs of fori ifieations - 
ent expenses of ordnance 


servie = . = bes 
For purchase of ordnance and ord: 
nance stores - a - 
For armament of fortifications - 
For purchase of saltpetre and brim- 
stone ~ - - - 


For preventing and suppressing 
Indian hostilities, vig 3 


10,000 00 


20,000 00 


15,000 00 
70,000 00 


50,000 00 


12,000 00 


7,000 00 


50,000 00 

5,009 00 
35,000 00 
115,000 00 


5,000 00 
15,000 00 


30,000 00 
35,000 09 
20,000 00 
5,000 00 
20,000 00 
45,000 00 
40,000 00 
30,000 00 
50,000 00 


50,000 09 
50,000 00 


75,000 00 


25,000 00 
15,000 00 


55,600 00 
25,000 00 


73.000 00 
100,000 00 


£20,000 00 


For balance required, in addition to 
the sum applicable out of ‘the 
amount appropriated at the last 
session of Congress, for arrearages 
of pay due Florida militia called 


into service by the Governor of ` 
the Territofy in eighteen hundred ` 


and forty . 4 


For arrearagés of pay ate Florida’ 
militia, commanded by Brigadier. 


General Read, fer six months 
the service of 
commencing November, eighteen 
hundred and forty, and terminat- 
ing April, eighteen hundred, and 
forty-one - - 
For arrearages of pay due to: a batta- 
lion of Georgia militia for service 


on the frontiers of Georgia and . 


Florida, in eighteen handred and 
forty and eighicen hundred and 
forty-one 

For ihe Quartermaster’s Department 
the sum of - - 

For surveys in reference to the mili- 
tary defences of the frontier, inland 
and Atlantic - ~ 

For arrearages due for roads, har- 
bors, and rivers, where public 
works and improvements bave 
hitherto been made, and for the 
protection cf public property now 
on hand at these places, and for 
arrearages for surveys and com- 
pieiing maps authorized by the aet 
of March third, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-nine = + 

For the defraying the expenses of se- 
lecting a suitable site on the Wes- 
tern waters for the establishment 
ofa national armory, a sum not 
exceeding * - 

For the constraction or armament of 
such armed steamers or other ves: 
sels fur defence on the Northwest- 
ern lakesas the President may 
think most proper, and as may be 
authorized by the existing stipula- 
tions between this and the British 
Government - - 

H. R, No.9. An act making appro- 
priaiion for the purchase of naval 
ordnance and ordnance stores, and 
Sor other purposes. 

For the purpose of purchasing ord. 
nance and ordnance stores for the 
use of the Navy of me United 
States ~ - 

H. R. No. 10. For Saaie into ef- 
feet an act making appropriation 
for the pay, subsistence, &c of a 
home squadron -~ - - 

H. R. No. 17. An act making ap- 
propriations for outfits and salaries 
of ciplomatie agents, and for other 
purposes. 

For outfits of ministers to Russia, 
Spain, Mexico, and Brazil, and of 

. charges d’affaires to Portugal, Den- 
mark, Sardinia, Naples, Chili, 
and Texas - - - 

For salaries of ministers to Spain 
and Brazil, for the residue of the 


current year ~ - “ 
For salaries of the secretaries of le- 
gation to the same places - 


Also, so much as may be necessary 
to pay, for compensation, to the 
clerks and other officers in the sere 
vice of the two Houses, the libra- 
rian and assistant librarians of 
Congress, the gate-keeper and 
lamplighter, for the services ren- 
dered by them during the present 
extra session, three months’? addi- 
tioual pay; and to the messengers, 
assistant messengers, pages, and 
laborers of the two Houses and 
Library of Congress, and to the 


the United States,” 


19,388 02 


297,213 92 


78,495 92 
440,040 00 


30,000 0 


40,000 00 


5,000 00 


100,000 00 


600,000 00 


789,310 09 


63,000 00 


8,000 06 
1,800 00 


‘hostler. of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the usual allowakcés 
made at the close of each session; 
and to each of the police: of the 
Capitol the same as to the mes- 
sengers, to be paid under the di- 
rection of the Committee on the 
Contingent Fund of each House. 
And the regnlar pay of the mes- 
senger of the office of the Seere- 
wary of the Senate and office of 


the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall be equal to the pay 
of any other permanent messen- 
ger employed in the Capitol - 
For completing the contract for print- 
ing and binding the catalogue of 
the library - - - 
H. R, No. 22. For carrying into 
effect an act to provide for repair- 
ing the Potomac bridge - - 
H. R. No. 29. For carrying into ef- 
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26,477 50 


273 00 


15,806 00 


fect an act to provide for plasing 
Greenough’s Statue of Washing- 
ton in the Rotundo of the Capitol, 
and for expenses therein men- 
tioned -~ - 
H. R. No. 30. For carrying into ef- 
fect an act making provision for 
the Post Office Department - 


$5,043,705 02 


20,100 00 


497,657 00 
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APPENDIX = 


Message of the President. 


_ PRESIDENTS MESSAGE. 
To the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States: 


Fe.iow-citizens: Yeu have been assembled in 
your respective halls of legislation under a procla- 
mation bearing the signature of the illustrious ci- 
tizen who wasso jately called by the direct suffrages 
of the people to the discharge of the important 
functions of their chief executive office. Upon the 
expiration of a single month from the day of his 
installation, he has paid the great debt of nature, 
leaving behind him a name associated with the re- 
collection of numerous benefits conferred upon the 
country during a long life of patriotic devotion. 
With this public bereavement are connected other 
considerations which will not escape the attention 
of Congress. The preparations necessary for his 
removal to the seat of Government in view of a re- 
sidence of four years must have devolved upon the 
late President heavy expenditures, which, if per- 
mitted to burden the limited resources of his. pri- 
vate fortune, may tend seriously to the embarrass- 
ment of his surviving family; and it is therefore 
respectfully submitted to Congress whether the or- 
dinary principles cf justice would not dictate the 
propriety of us legislative interposition. By the 
provisions of the fundamental law, the powers and 
duties of the high station to which he was elected 
have devolved upon me, and in the dispositions of 
the represeniatives of the States and of the people 
will-be found toa great extent a solution of the 
problem to which our institutions are for ibe first 
time subjected. 


In entering upon the duties of this office, I did 
not feel that it would be becoming in me to disturb 
whathad been ordered by my lamented predeces- 
sor. Whatever, therefore, may have been my 
opinion, originally, as to the propriety of convening 
Congress at so early a day from that of its late ad- 
jonrnment, I found a new and a controlling induce- 
ment not to interfere with the patriotic desires of 
the late President, in the novelty of the situation 
in which I was so unexpectedly placed. My first 
wish under such circumstances would necessarily 
have been to have called to my aid, inthe admi- 
nistration of public affairs, the combined wisdom of 
the two Houses of Congress, in order to take their 
counsel and advice as to the best mode of extri- 
cating the Government and the country from the 
embarrassments weighing heavily on both. Jam 
then most happy in finding myself, so soon after 
my accession to the Presidency, surrounded by the 
immediate representatives of the Siates and people. 


No important changes having taken place in our 
foreign relations since ihe last session of Congress, 
itis not deemed necessary on this occasion to go 
into a detailed statement ìn regard to tbem. Iam 
happy to say that I see nothing to destroy the hope 
of being able to preserve peace. 

Te ratification of the treaty with Portugal has 
been duly exchanged between the two Govern- 
ments. This Government has not been inattentive 
to the interests of those of our citizens who have 
claims on the Government of Spain founded oa ex- 
press treaty stipulations, and a hope is indulged 
that the representations which have been made io 
that Government on this subject may lead ere iong 
to beneficial results. 

A correspondence has taken place between the 
Secretary of State and the Minister of Her Britan- 
nic Majesty accredited to this Government, on the 
subjzet of Alexander McLeod’s indictment and im- 
prisonment, copies of which are herewith commu- 
nicated to Congress, j 

In addition to what appears from those papers, it 
may be proper to state that Alexander McLeed has 
been heard by the Supreme Court of the State of 
New York oa his motion to be discharged from im- 


prisonment, and that the decision of that Court has 
not as yet been pronounced. 

Tne Secretary of Siate has addressed to me a 
paper npon two subjects, interesting to the com. 
merce of the country, which will receive my con- 
sideration, and which I have the honor to commu- 
nicate to Congress. 

So far as it depends upon the course of this Go- 
vernment, our relations of good will and friendship 
wiil te sedulously exitivated with all nations. The 
true American policy will be found to consist in the 
exercise of a spirit of justice to be manifested in 
the discharge of all cur international cbligations, to 
the weakest of the family of nations as well as to 
the most powerfel. Occasional conflicts of opinion 
may arise, but whea the discussions incident to 
them are conducted in the language of truth and 
with a strict regard to justice, the scourge of war 
will for the most part be avoided. The time ought 
to be regarded as having gone by when a resort to 
arms is to be esteemed as the only proper arbiter 
of national differences. 

The census recently taken shows a regularly pro- 
gressive increase in our population, Upon the 
breaking out of the war of the Revolution our num- 
bers scarcely equalled three millions of souls; they 
already exceed seventeen millions, and will continue 
to progress in a ratio which duplicates in a period of 
about twenty-three years. The old States contain 
aterritory sufficientin itself to maintain a population 
of additional millions, snd txe most populous of the 
new States may even yet be regarded as but par- 
tially settled, while of the new lands on this side of 
the Recky Mountains, to say nothing of the im- 
menze region which stretches from the base of those 
mountairs fo the mouth of the Columbia river, 
about 770,000,000 of acres, ceded asd unceded, 
still remain to be brought into market. We hold 
out to the people-of other countries an invitation to 
come and setile among us as members of our rapid- 
ly growing family; and, for the blessings which we 
offer them, we require of them to look upon our 
country as their country, and to unite with us in the 
great task of preserving our institutions, and there- 
oy perpetuating our liberties. No motive exists 
for foreign conquest. We desire but to reclaim 
our almost iNimitable wilderness, and to introduce 
into their depths the lights of civilization. While 
we shall at all times be prepared to vindicate the 
national honor, our most earnest desire will be to 
maintain an unbroken peace. 

In presenting the foregoing views, I cannot with- 
hold the expressicn of the cpinion that there exists 
nothing in the extension of ourempire over our ac- 
knowledyed possessions to excite the alarm of the 
patriot fur the safety of our institutions. The fe- 
derative system, leaving to cach State the care of 
‘ts domestic concerns, and devolving on the Fede- 
rai Government those of general import, admits in 
safety ef the greatest expansion, but, at the same 
time, I deen it proper to add that there will be 
found to exist at all times an imperious necessity 
for restraining all the functionaries of this Govern- 
ment within the range of their respective powers, 
thereby preserving a jast balance between the pow- 
ers granted to this Government and those reserved 
to the States and to the peopie. 

From the reportof the Secretary of the Treasury, 
yeu will perceive that the fiscal means, present 
and eceruing, are insufficient to supply the wants 
of the Government for the current year. The ba- 
lance in the Treasury on the fourta day of March 
last, not covered by ou'standing drafts, and exclu- 
sive of trust funds, is estimated at $560,000. This 
inciues the sum of $215,000 deposited in the Mint 
and its branches to procure metal for coining and 
in process of coinage, and which conld not be with- 
drawn without inconvenience; thus leaving subject 
to draft in the various depositories the sum of 


Senate and H. of Reps- 
$645,000. By virtue of two several acts of Con: 
gress, the Secretary of the Treasury was authorized © 
to issue, on and after the fourth day.of March last, 
Treasury notes to the amount of $5,413,000, mak- 
ing an aggregate available fund of $6,058,000 on- 
hand. 

Bat this. fand was chargeable with outstanding 
Treasury notes redeemable in the current year and 
interest thereon to the estimated amount of five 
million two hundred and eighty thousand dollars. 
There is also thrown upon the Treasury the pay~ 
ment of a large amount of demands accrued in 
whole or in partin former years, which will ex- 
haust the available means of the Treasury and 
leave the accruing revenue, reduced as it is in 
amount, burdened with debt, and charged with the 
current expenses of the Government. The aggre- 
gate amount of outstanding appropriations on the 
fourth day of March last, was $33,429,616 50, of 
which $24,210,000 will be required during the 
current year; and there will also be required for 
the use of the War Department additional appro- 
priations to the amount of two million five hun- 
dred and eleven thousand ene hundred and thirty- 
two dollars and ninety-eight cents, the special ob- 
jects of which will be seen by reference to the report 
of the Secretary of War. ‘ 

The anticipated means of the Treasury are 
greatly inadequate to this demand. The receipts 
from customs for the last three quarters of the last 
year, and the first quarter of the present year, 
amounted to $12,100,000; the receipts for lands 
for the same time to $2,742,450, showing. an aves 
rage revenue frem both sources of $1,836,870. per 
month. A gradual expansion of trade, growing ont 
of a restoration of confidence, together witha re- 
duction in the expenses of collecting, and punctua- 
lity on the part of collecting eflicers, may cause an 
addition to the monthly receipts from the customs. 
They are estimated fer the residue of the year from 
the fourth of Mareh at $12,000,000; the receipis 
from the public lands for the same time are estima- 
ted at $2,500,000, and from miscellaneous sources 
at $170,000, making an aggregate of available 
fund within the year of $14,670,000, which will 
leave a probable deficit of $11,406,132 98. To 
meet this, some temporary provision is necessary, 
until the amount can be. absorbed by the excess of 
revenues which are anticipated to accrue at ho dige 
tant day. i 

There will fall due within the next three months, 
Treasury notes of the issues of 1840, including in- 
terest, about $2,850,000. There is chargeable in 
the same period for arrearages for taking the sixth 
census $294,000; and the estimated expenditures 
for the current service are about $8,100,000, making 
the aggregate demands upon the Treasury, prior to 
the Ist of September next, about $11,340,000. 

The ways and means in the Treasury, and - esti- 
mated to accrue within the above named period, 
consist of about $694,000, of funds available on the 
28ih ultimo; an unissued balance of Treasury 
notes authorized by the act of 1841 amounting to 

1,955 000, and estimated receipts from all sources 
of $3,800,000, making an aggregate of about 
$6,450,000, and leaving a probable deficit. on the 
Ist of September next, of $4,845,000. = ae 

In order to supply the wants of the Government, 
an intelligent constituency, in view of their best in- 
terests, will, without hesitation, submit to all neces. 
sary burdens. But it is nevertheless-important so 
to impose them as to avoid defeating the just ex. 
pectations of the country, growing out of pre-exist. 
ing laws. ‘The act of the 2d March, 1833, com- 
monly called the compromise act, should not be 
altered, except under urgent necessities, which are 
not believed at this time to exist. One year only 
remains to complete the series of reductions pro- 
vided for by thatlaw, at which time provisions made: 
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law;.and which then will be brought 
actively in aid of the manufacturing interests of the 
Union; willsnot fail to produce the most beneficial 
results. “Under a system of discriminating dutes 


by: the. 


imposed for purposes of revenue, in unison with | 


the provisions of existing Jaws, it is to be hoped 


that our policy will, in the future, be fixed and per-- 


manent, so as to avoid those constant fluctuations 
which defeat thé very objects they have in view. 
“We shall thus best maintain a position which, 
while it will enable us the more readily to meet the 
advances cf other countries calculated to promote 
our trade.and commerce, will at the same time leave 
in our own bands the means of retaliating with 
greater effect unjust regulations, 
In intimate connection with the questicn of reve- 
nue is that which makes provision for a suitable 
fiscal agent capable of adding increased facilities in 
the collection and disbursement of the public reve- 
nues, rendering more secure their custody, and con- 
sulting a true economy in the great multiplied and 
delicate operations of the Treasury Department. 
Upon such an agent depends in an eminent degree 
the establishment of a currency of uniform value, 
which is of so great importance to all the essential 
interests of society; and on the wisdom to be mani- 
fested in its creation much depends. So intimately 
interwoven are its operations not only with the in- 
terests of individuals but with those of the States, 
that it may be regarded in a great degree.ascon- 
trolling both. If-paper be used as the chief me~ 
dium of circulation, and the power be vested in the 
Government of’ issuing it at pleasure, either in the 
form of Treasury drafts or any other, orif banks 
be used asthe public depositories, with liberty to 
regard all surpluses from day to day at so much 
added to their active capital, prices are exposed to 
constant flutuations, and industry to severe suffer- 
ing. In the one case, political considerations, di- 
rected to party purposes, may control, while exces- 
sive cupidity may prevail in the other. The pub- 
lie is thus constantly liable to imposition. Expan- 
sions and contractions may follow each other in 
rapid succession, the one engendering a reckless 
spirit of adventure ard speculation, which embraces 
States as well as individuals; the other causing a 
fall in prices, and accomplishing an entire change 
jn the aspect of affairs. Stocks of all kinds rapidly 
decline—individaals are ruined, and States embar- 
rassed even in their efforts to meet with punctuality 
the interest on their debts. Such, unhappily, is the 
state of things now existing in the United States. 
These effects may readily be traced to the causes 
above referred to. The public revenues, on being 
removed from the then Bank of the United States, 
under an order of a late President, were placed 
in selected State Banks, which, actuated by the 
double wotive of conciliating the Government and 
augmenting their profits to the greatyst pursibie ex- 
tent, enlarged extravagantly their discounts, thus 
enabling all other existing banks to do the same. 
Large dividends were declared, which, stimulating 
the cupidity of capitalists, caused a rush to be 
made to the Legisiatures of the respective States 
for similar acis of incorporation, which, by 


sany 
of ihe Kates, under a temporary infataation, 
were reacily grauted, and thus the augmentation 


of the ci 


culating medium, consisting almost ex- 


clusively of paper, prodeced a most fatal delu- 
sion, An illustration, derived from the land 


sales of the 
to show the e 


criod. alluded to, will ¢-rve best 
tof the whole system. The ave- 
rage sales of the public lands, for a period of ten 
years pilor to 1834, had not much exceeded 
$2,000,000 per annum. fn 1834 they attained, in 
round nutebers, to the amount of $6,000,000 In 
the sneceeding year of 1835 they reached $16,000,- 
500. And the next year, of 1836, they amoented to 
the enormoss sam of $25,000,000. Thus crowd- 


nating i 4 
rent elasses of public debiors—a discriminetion 
whieh was doub less designed to correct 
ruinous stale of things by the exaction of specie in 


all payments for the public lands, but which could 


this most į 


not at once arrest the tide which had so strongly set 
in. Hence the demands for specie-became unceas- 
ing, and corresponding prostration rapidly ensued 
under the neces-ities created with the banks to cur- 
tail their discounts, and thereby to reduce their cir- 
culation. I recur to these things with no disposition 
fo censure pre-existing administrations of the Go- 
vernment, but simply in exemplification of the truth 
of the pesition which I have assumed. If, then, any 
fiscal agent which may be created shali be placed, 


withcut due restrictions, either in the hands of the 


administrators of the Government or those of private 
individuals, the temptation to abuse will prove to be 
resistless. Objects of political aggrandizement 
may seduce the first, and the promptings of a 
boundless cupidity will assail the last. Aided by 
the experience of the past, it will be the pleasure 
of Congress so. to guard and fortify the public in- 
teresis, in the creation of any new agent, as to 
place them, so far as human wisdom can accom- 
plish it, ona footing of perfect security. Within 
a few years past, three different schemes have been 
before the country. The charter of the Bank of 
the United States expired by its own limitations m 
1836. An effort was made to renew it, which re- 
ceived the sanction of the two Houses of Con- 
gress, but the then President of the United States 
exercised his velo power, and the measure was e- 
feaied. A regard to truth requires me to say that 
the President was fully sustained in the course he 
had taken, by the popular voice. - His successor in 
the Chair of State unqualifiedly pronounced his 
opposition to any new charter of a similar insti- 
tution; and not only the popular election which 
brought him into power, but the elections 
through much of his term, seemed clearly to indi- 
cate a coneurrence with him in sentiment en the 
part of the people. After the public moneys were 
withdrawn from the United States Bank, they were 
placed in deposite with the State banks, and the re- 
snitof that policy has been before the country. To 
say nothing as to the question wheiher that experi- 
ment was made under propitious or adverse cireum- 
stances, it may safely be asserted that it did receive 
the vaqualified condemnation of most of its early 
advocates, and itis believed was also eendemned 
by the popular sentiment. The existing Sab-Trea- 
sury system does not seem to siand in higher favor 
with the peopie, bat has recently been condemned 
in amanner tco piainiy indicated to admit ofa doubt. 
Thus, in theshort pericd of eight years, the popu- 
lar voice may be regarded as having successively 
condemned each of the three schemes of finance to 
which I have adverted. As to the first it was in- 
troduced at a time (1816) when the State banks, 
then comparatively few in number, had been forced 
to suspend specie payments, by reason of the war 
which had previously prevailed with Great Britain. 
Whether, if the United Stas Bark charter which 
expired in 1811 had been renewed in due season, it 
would have been enabied to continue specie pay- 
ments during ar and the disastrous period (0 
the commerce of the country which immeciately 
succeeded, is, to say the least, problematical; and 
whether the United Staies Bank of 1816, produced a 
resteration of specie paymenis, cr the same was 
accomplished throush the justrumentality of oiher 
means, wasa mettecr of seme difficulty at that 
time to determine. Certain it is that, for the first 


years of the operation of that Bank, its course 
was as disastrons as for the greater part of its 
subsequent career it became eminently success- 
As tothe second, the expe 
Treasury, 


ful. ment was tried 


which continued 


wisdom to di among 


the States, operating at same 
time with the specie circular, and the canses be- 


fore adverted to, caused them to susper 
payments, and involved the country in the gresiest 
embarrassment, And, as to the third, if earried 
hrougs ell th: stages of i's transmutajion, from 
paper and specie to nothiag but the precious metals; 
to say nothing of the insecurity of the public mo- 
neys, iis injurious eects have been anticipaied by 
tke country in iis unqualified condemnation. What 
is now to be regarded as the judgment of the Ameri- 
can people on this whole subject, I have no accu- 
rate means of determining but by appealing to their 


more immediate representatives. The late contest, 
which terminated in the electien of Gen. Harrison 
to the Presidency, was decived on poncipies well 
known and operly declared: auc, whiie the Sub 
Treasury received in the result the most decided 
condemnation, yet no other scheme of finance 
seemed to have been concurred in. ‘To you, then, 
who have come more directly from the body of our 
common constituents, I submit the entire question, 
as best qualified to give a full exposition of their 
wishes and opinions. I shall be ready to concur 
with you in the adoption of such system as you 
may propose, reserving to myself the ultimate 
power of rejecting any measure which may in my 
view of it conflict with the Constitution or other- 
wise jeopard the prosperity of the country; a power 
which I could not part with even if I wouid, but 
which I will not believe any ect of yours will call 
into requisition. 

I cannot avoid recurrmg, in connection with this 
subject, to the necessity which exists for adopting 
some suitable measure whereby the unlimited crea- 
tion of banks by the States may be corrected in 
future. Such result can be mostly readily achieved 
by the consent of the States, to be expressed in the 
form of a compact among themselves, which they 
can only enter into with the consent and approba- 
tion of this Government: a consent which might 
in the present emergency of the public demands, 
justifiably be given in advance of any astion by the 
Siates as an inducement to such action vpon terms 
well defined by the act of tender. Such a measure, 
addressing itself to the calm reflection of the Siates, 
would find in the experience of the past, and the 
condition of the present, much to sustain it, And 
it is greatly to be doubted whether any scheme of 
finance can prove for any length of time successful, 
while the States shall continue in the unrestrained 
exercise of the power of creating banking corpora- 
tions. This power can only be limited by their 
consent. 

With the adoption of a financial agency of a sa- 
tsfactory character, the kope may be indulged that 
the country may once more return to a state of 
prosperity. Measures auxiliary thereto, and, in 
some measure, inseparably connected with its suc- 
cess, will doubtless claim the attention of Congress. 
Among such, a distribution of the proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands, provided such distribu- 
tion does not force upon Congress the necessity of 
imposing upon commerce heavier burdens than those 
contemplated by tke aci of 1833, would act as an 
efficient remedial measure, by being brovght direct- 
ly in aid of the States As one sincerely devoted 
to the task of preserving a just balance in our sys- 
tem of government, by the maintenance of the 
States in a condiiion the most free and respeciable, 
and in the full possession of all their power, I can 
no otherwise than feel desirous for their emancipa- 
tion from the situation to which the pressure on their 
finances now subjects them; and while I must re» 
pudiate as a measure founded in error, and wanting 
constitutional sanction, the elightest approach toan 
assumption by this Government of the debts of the 
States, yet I can see, in the distribution adverted 
to, much torccommend it, The compacts between 
the proprieto States and this Govcrament express- 
ly guaranty to the Stai¢s all the benefits which may 
arise from the sales. The mode by which this is to 
be effecied addresses itself to the discretion of Con- 
gress, as the trustee for the States; and its ex- 
eraise, efter the most beneficial manner, is restrain. 
ed by notbing in the grants or in the Cunstitution, 
so Jong as Congress shall consuli ihat equality in 
the distribviion which the compacts require. In 
the present condition af someof the States, the 
question of distribu may be regarded az snbstan= 
ually as a question beiween direct and indirect tax- 
alicn. Hf ihe distribution be not madeia some 
form or other, the necessity will daily become more 
urgent with the debtor States for a resort toan op- 
pressive system of dircet taxation, or their credit, 
and neceszarily their power and influence, will be 
greatly diminished. Tne payment cf taxes, after the 
most inconvenient end oppressive mode, wiil beex- 
ac‘ed in place of contrib: sfor the most part ¥o- 
luntarily made, and therefore comparatively unope 
pressive. The Slates are emphatically the constitu- 
ents of this Government, and we should be entirely 
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regardless of the objects held in view by them in the 


creation of this Government, if wecould beindiffer-. 


ent to their good. The happy effects of saeh a mea- 
sure upon all the States wouid immediately be mani- 
fested. . With the debtor States it would effect the 
relief to a great extent of the citzens froma heavy 
burden of direct taxation which presses with se- 
verity on the laboring classes, and eminently -assist 
in restoring the general prosperity. An immediate 
advance would take place in the price of. the State 
Securities, and the altitude of the States would be- 
come once more, as it should ever be, lofty and 
erect. With States laboring under no extreme 
pressure from debt, the fand which they would de- 
rive from this source would enable them to improve 
their condition in aneminent degree. So far as this 
Government is concerned, appropriations to domes- 
tic objects, approaching in amount the revenue 
derived from the land sales, might be abandoned, 
and thus a system of unequal and therefore unjust 
legislation would be substituted by one dispensing 
equality to all the members of this Confederacy. 
Whether such distribution should be made 
directly to the States in the proceeds of the sales, 
or in the form of profits by virtue of the ope- 
rations of any fiscal agency “having those proceeds 
as its basis, should such measure be contemplated 
by Congress, would well deserve its consideration. 
Nor would such disposition of the proceeds of the 
sales in any manner prevent Congress from time to 
time from passing all necessary pre-emption laws 
for the benefit of actual settlers, or from making 
any new arrangement as tothe price of the public 
lands which might in future be esteemed desirable. 

I beg leave particularly to call your attention to 
the accompanying report from the Secretary of 
War. Besides the present state of the war which 
has so long afflicted the Territory of Florida, and 
the various oiber matters of interest therein referred 
to, you will learn from it that the Secretary has in- 
stituted an inquiry into abuses, which promises to 
develope gross enormities in connestion with Indian 
treaties which have been negotiated, as well as in 
the expenditures for the removal and subsistence of 
the Indians. He represents, also, other irregulari- 
ties of a serious nature that have grown up in the 
practice of the Indian Department, which will re- 
quire the appropriation of upwards of $200,000 to 
correct, and which claim the immediate attention 
of Congress. 

In reflecting on the proper means of defending 
the country, we cannot shut our eyes to the conse- 
quences which the introduction and use of the 
power of steam upon the ocean are likely to pro- 
duce in wars between maritime Siates. We ean- 
not yet see the extent to which this power ‘may be 
applied in belligerant operations; connecting itself 
as it does with recent improvements in the science 
of guanery and projectile; but we need have no 


fear of being left, in regard to these things, behind | 


the most active and skilful of other nations, if the 
genius and enterprise of our fellow-citizens re- 
ceive proper encouragement and direction from Go- 
vernment. 

True wisdom would, nevertheless, seem to die- 
tate the necessity of piacing ix perfect condition 
those fortifications which are designed for the pro- 

- tection of our principal cities and roadsteads. For 
the defence of our extended maritime coast, our 
chief reliance should be placed on our navy, aided 
by those’ inventions which are destined to recom- 
mend themselves to public adoption. But no time 
should be lost in placing our principa! cities on ihe 
seaboard and the lakes ina state of entire security 
from foreign assault, Separated as we are from 
the countries of the old world, and in mach un- 
affected by their policy, we are happily relieved 
from the necessity of maintaining large standing 
armies in time of peace. The policy which was 
adopted by Mr. Monroe, shortly after the conclu- 
sion of the late war with Great Britain, of presery- 
iaga regularly Organized staff sufficient for the 
command of a large military force, sheuld a neces- 
sity for one arise, is founded as weil in economy 
as in trae wisdom. Provision is thus .nade, upon 
filling up the rauk and file, which can readily be 
done on any emergency, for the introduc ion of a 
system of discipline both promptly and. efficiently. 
All that is required in time of peace is to maintain 
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a sufficient number of men to guard our fortifica 
tions, to meet eny sudden contingency, and tu en- 
counter the first shock of war. Our chief reliance 
must be placed onthe miitia. They constitute 
the great body of national guards, and, inspired by 
an ardent love of country, will be found ready at 
all times and at all seasonséo repair with alacrity 
to its defence, It will be regarded by Congress, | 
doubt not, ata suitable time, as one of its highest 
duties to attend to their complete organization and 
discipline. i 

The state of the navy pension fund requires the 
immediate attention of Congress. By the opera- 
tion of the act of the 3d of March, 1837, entitled 
“An act for the more equitable adminisiration of 
the navy pension fand,” that fund has been ex- 
bausted. It willbe seen from the accompanying 
report of the Cominissioner of Pensions that there 
will be required for the payment of navy pension- 
ers, on the firs: of July next, $34,006 064, and on 
the first of January, 1842, the sum of $69,000. 
In addition to these sums, about ¢6 000 will be re- 
quired to pay arrears of pensions which will pro- 
bably be allowed between the first of July, and the 
first of January, 1842, making m the whole 
$150,006 063. To meet these payments there is 
within the control of the Department the sum of 
$28,040, leaving a deficit of $121,966 663. The 
public faith requires that immediate provision 
should be made for the payment of these sums. 

In order to introduce into the navy a desirable 
efficiency, a new system of accountability may be 
found to be indispensably necessary. To maturea 
plan having for its object the accomplishment of 
an end so important, and to meet the jast expecta- 
tions of the country, require more time than has 
yet been a'lowed to the Seeretary at the head of 
the Department. The hope is indulged that by the 
time of your next regular session, measures of im- 
portance, in coonection with this branch of the 
pubhe service, may be matured for your considera- 
tion. 

Although the laws regulating the Post Office De- 
partment only require from the officer chatged with 
its direction to report a! th» usual annual session of 
Congress, the Postmaster General has presented to 
me some facts connected with the financial condi- 
tion of the Department which are deemed worthy 
the attention of Congress. By the accompanying 
report of that officer, it appears that the existing 
liabilities of that Department beyond the means of 
payment at its command cannot be less than five 
hundred thousand dollars. As the laws organizing 
that branch of the public service confine the expen- 
diture to its own revenues, deficiencies therein can- 
not be presented under the usual estimates for the 
expenses of Government, It must therefore be 
leftto Congress to determine whether the moneys 
now due to contractors shall he paid from the pub- 
lie Treasury, or whether thet department shall con- 
tinue under its present embarrassments. Jt will be 
seen by the report of the Postmaster General that 
the recent lettings of contracts in several of the 
States have been made at such redaced rates of 
compensation as io enconrage the belief that if the 
department was relieved from existing difficulties, 
its future operations might be conducted wiihout 
any further call upon tne general Treasury. 

The power of appointing io office is one of a 
character the most delicate and responsible. The 
appointing power is evermore exposed to be led 
into error. With anxious solicitude to select the 
most trustworthy fer « ficial siation, I cannot be 
supposed to possessa personal knowledge of the 
qualifications of every applicant. I deem {t there- 
fore proper, in this mast public manner, to invite, 
on the part of the Senate,a justscrutiny into the 
character and pretensions of every person whom I 
may bring to their notice in the regular form of a 
nomination fer office. Unless persons every way 
trustworthy are employed ia the public service, 
corruption and irregularity will inevitably follow. 
Ishall, with the greatest cheerfulaess, acquiesce in 
the decisioa of that body, and, regarding it as wise- 
ly constituted to aid the Executive department in 
the- performance of this delicate duty, I shail look 
toits “consent and advice” as given only ia fur- 
therance of the best interests of the country. I 
shall also, at the earliest proper occasion, invite the 
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attention of Congress to such ime: üri 
judgment will be best calculate 
control the Executive power in re: 
tally important subject, : : 

T shall, also, at the proper season, invite your 
at. ution to the statutory enactments for the sup- 
pres. cn of the slave trade, which may. require to =: 
be reo ‘ered more efficient in their provisions. 
Thereiz 1eason to believe that the traffic is on the 
increase. Whether such increase is to be ascribed 
to the abolit on of slave labor in the British pos- 
sessions in ou: vicinity, and an attendant diminu- 
tion in the supply of those articles which enter into 
the general consumption of the world, thereby. aug- 
menting the demand from other quarters, and thas 
calling for additional labor, it were needless to in- 
quire. The highest considerations of public hox 
nor, as well as the strongest promptings of huma-. 
nity, require a resort to the most vigorous efforts to 
suppress the trade. : 

In conclusion, I beg to invite your particular ate : 
tention to the interests of this District. Nor do I 
doubt that, in a liberal spirit of legislation, you will ` 
seek to advance its commercial as well as its local _ 
interests. Should Congress deem it-to be its duty 
to repeal the existing Sub Treasury law, the neces: 
sity of providing a suitable place of deposite for the 
public moneys which may be required within the 
District must be apparent to all. ; ; 

I have telt it to be due to the country to present 
the foregoing topies to your consideration and re~ 
flection. Others, with which it might not seem 
proper to trouble you at an extraordinary session, 
will be laid before you at a future day. Tam hap- 
py in committing the important affairs of the country 
into your hands. The tendency of public sentiment, 

I am pleased to believe, is towards the adoption, in 
a spirit of union and harmony, of such measures as 
will fortify the public interests. To cherish such a 
tendency of public opinion is the task of an elevated 
patriotim. That differences of opinion as to the - 
means of accomplishing these desirable. objects 
should exist, is reasonably to be expected. “Nor 
can all be made satisfied with any system of mea- . 
sures. But I flatter myself with the hope that the 
great body of the people will readily anite in support 
of those whore efforts spring from a disinterested de= 
sire to promote their happiness; to preserve the Fe~ 
deral and State Governments within their respective 
orbits; to cultivate peace with all the nations of the 
earth, on just and honcrable grounds; to exact 
obedience to the laws; to entrench liberty and pros 
perty in full security; and consulting the most rigid 
economy, to abolish all useless expenses, 

JOHN TYLER. 
Wasuinaron, June 1, 1841. ; 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY ON THE FINANCES, &e. 

In obedience to the directions of the act of Cons 
gress of the 10th of May, 1800, supplementary to 
the “Act to establish the Treasury Department, the 
Secretary of the Treasury respectfully submits thi 
following report: i 

1. OF THE PUBLIC REVENUE AND EXPENDITURES, 

The receipts and expenditures for the year 1840 
were as follows: 

The available balance in the Trea- 

sury on the Ist of January, 1840, 

(exclusive of amount deposited 

with the States, trust funds, and in- 

demnities, and the amount due 

from banks which failed in 1837,) 

was, as appears by the books of 

the Register of the Treasury $3,663,083 60 

The receipts into the Treasury dur- ee aes 
ng the year 1840 were, from i 
Customs - $13,499,502 17 
Lands- - 3,292,285 58 - 

Bond of the Bank of 

the United States - 1,774,513 80 

Miscellaneous and in- f 


cidental sources ~ 283,258 23 
Banks which failed in 
1837 - - 748,629 55 


Treasury notes issued 5,589,547 51 i 
on 25, 187,736 84 : 


~ $28,850,820. 4 


Making - 
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The'expen 
were, for— z 
Civil list, foreign inter- 
course and’ miscella- 

a $5,492 030 98 


5 in the same year 


neous. = 
Military department 10,866,236 45 
Naval -department 6,031,088 88 
Puoblie'debt =~. - 11,982 77 
Add outstanding war- 

rants issued’ prior 

td Ist January, 1841 1,416,334 28 
Treasury notes re- 

deemed, including 

interest -~ = 4,045,802 05 
97,863,475 41 
Leaving a balance in the Treasury 

on the Ist of January, 1841, of - 

The receipts from the 1st of Janu- 
ary to the 4th of March, 1841, were 


987,345 03 


—(say) 
From customs *1,974 836 46 
Lands > ~ - 386,148 56 
Miscellaneous and in- 

cidental sources =- 31,349 65 
Banks which failed in 

1837 - - 18,000 00 


Treasury notes issued 

per act of the 31st 

March, 1840 - 1,110,611 08 
Treasury: notes issued 

under act of 15th 


of February, 1841, - 673,681 32 
Bond of the Bank of i 
the United States -~ 17,913 00 


4,212,540 07 


Makitig, with the balance in the 
Treasury, January 1, 1841 $5,199,885 10 
The expenditures for the same pe- 
riod were— 
Civil list, miscellane- 
ous, and foreign in- 


tercourse - ~ $943 517 15 


759,349 60 
Public debt  - ” 


3,612 70 


Treasury notes re» 
deemed, including 
interest -~ + ¥*647,590 09 


4,627,166 00 


Leaving the balance in the Treasury 

on the 4th of March, 1841, ~ $572,818 46 

The balances of appropriations outstanding on 
the 4th of March, 1841, were—(Statement A) 
Civil, foreign, intercourse, and mis- 

cellaneous - - -89,237,234 28 
Military = - - - -15,991,895 15 
Naval - - - - 6,910,268 69 
Public debt - - - ~ 6,387 30 
Trecsury notes issued prior to the 

Ist of Jauuary, 1841, and out- 

etanding ot he 4th of March, 

1841 - ~ - - 3,873,220 00 
Do. issued unde. be act of 1840, 

from Ist Janua to the 4th of 

March, £841, w ch may, and 

most of which pi ably will, be 

presented in payment of public 

dues during the year 1841 - 1,110,611 08 
Interest estimated at about ~ - 300,000 00 


a 


$33,429,616 50 


Making in the aggregate, 
Of this theré will be required from the 
services of the current year - $24,210,000 00 
Additional appropriations required 
by the War Department for the year 


1841, viz: 
Fortifications and works of de- 
fence = ~ - $1,435,500 00 


For armaments. of for- 

iifications and ord. 

*This item, and the item of expenditure for the payment of 
Treasury notes Irom Ist -of January to 4th of March, 1841, in- 


citide about $500,000 of Treasury notes which were received at 
the Department on account of customs during that period, but 


for which the warrants were not issued until a subsequent pes | 


riod, 


- nance stores - 
For payment of ar- 
rearages and current 
expenses, and taking 
care of pubiic pro- 
perty on roads, bat- 


220,000 00 


bors, rivers, &c. °40,199 12 
For arrearages for pre- 
venting and sup- 
pressing Indian hos- 
tilities - - 825,637 86 
-——— 2,521,336 98 
Making Žž - - $26,731,336 98 


The actual and estimated means 
under the existing laws to meet these 
demands are, viz; 

The available balance in the Trea- 
sary on the 4th March, 1841— 
(See statement B) $646,803 12 

Treasury notes autho- 
rized under theact of 
1840, issued after 
the 3d of March, 1841 413,592 72 

Treasury notes autho- 
rized by the act of 
1841 to be issued af- 
ter the 4th March, 
1841 - = 

Receipts from customs 
estimated at - 12,000,000 00 

Receipts from public 
lands 

Miscellaneous sources 


5,000,000 00 


2,500,000 00 
170,000 00 f 
20,730,395 84 


x. 


Leaving unprovided for, of the de- 
mands for the present year, the 
sum of - - 6,000,941 14 
Thore will also be receivable for 
public dues in the present year, or 
payable in 1842, Treasury notes the 
issnes of the preseat year, viz: 
Issued under the act of 
1841, prior to the 
4th of March ~ $673,681 32 
Do. do. 1840, after 
the 31 of March + 413,592 72 
Do. do. 1841, to be 
issued after the 4th 
of March, and in- 
cluded in the esti- 
mate of ways and 
means - - 5,000,000 00 


6,087,274 04 


Making an aggregate of debt aud de- 
ficit, to be provided for in this and 
the ensuing year, of - 

This estimate is founded on the as- 
sumption that all moneys in the 
public depositories can be at once 
made available, and that any and 
all of the demands upon the Frea- 
sury ean be satisfied, so long as 
money toa sufficient amount re- 
mains in any or all the deposito- 
ries. But that is by no means the 
case; while the power to issue Trea. 
sury notes exists, there should be 
at ell times, for the convenience 
of the Treasury, a sum equal to 
$1,000,000 in the various deposi- 
tories subject te draft. When that 
power is expended, the sum should 
be increased to not less than - 4,000,060 00 

Which sum, added to the above, 
makes the estimated deficit $16,088,215 18 


12,088,215 18 


But the undersigned feels it his duty to call the 
attention of Congress fo the more immediate de- 


i mands of the publie service, and the Means by 


which those demands are to be supplied. 

The sums which will be required from the Ist of 
June to the 31st of August next are estimated as 
follows, viz: - 

For the payment of Treasury notes 
which will fall due within that 
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time, and the interest thereon, 

about == - - -$2,756,910 00 
Balance for taking the sixth census - 294,000 00 
For the civil list, miscellaneous, and 

foreign intercourse - - 1,399,308 37 


Military service ~ - - 4 591.098 00 
Naval do - = - 1,844,000 00 
Public debt - - - 6,387 00 
Expenses of the extra session of Con- 

gress - = - - 350,000 00 


Making about 11,151,693 37 

The ways and means in the power 
of the Treasury, and which will pro- 
bably accrue under existing laws, are 
as follows: 
1. Funds in the Trea- 

sury (as per state- 

mentC) - ~ $644,361 16 
2. Treasury notes au- 

thorized by the act 

of 15th of February, j 

1841 - - 1,505,943 91 
3. Estimated receipts 

from the customs - 3,000,000 00 


Do. ‘do. the lands, 700,000 00 
Do. do. miscella- 
neous sources, 50,000 00 
Making ——. 5,900,305 07 
And leaving a deficit of 5,251,388 30 


To which add the sum recommended 
to be kept in the Treasury to meet 
any emergencies of the public ser- 
vice, viz: ~ - - ~ 4,000,000 00 
Making an aggregate of 9,251,388 30 
In another part of this paper the views of the 
Department as to the mode of providing for the 
above deficit, together with the residue of the ex- 
isting public debt, will be presented. 
From the year 1816 to 1837, a period 
of twenty-one years, the revenues 
constantly exceeded the expendi- 
tures. The average annual sur- 
plus during that time was $11,- 
464,226 87, (see tables 1 and 2,) 
making an aggregate excess of 
$240,748,764 27 Of this there 
was applied to the extinction of the 
national debt $208,792,127 44, 
and there was under. the provi- 
sions of the act of the 23d of June, 
1836, deposited with the States 
$28,101,644 91, and there re- 
mained on the Ist of January, 
1837, in the Treasury of the Uni- 
ted States, including the fourth in 
stalment due to the States, a sur- 
plusof - - - -17,109,473 26 
There were, also, outstanding debts 
due and failing due to the Treasu- 
ry, arising from other sources than 
those of the ordinary revenue, and 
which were paid between the first 
of January, 1837, and 4th of 
March, 1841, the amount of (see 
statement D) - - - 9,124,747 00 
There were, also, issued within that 
period, and outstanding on the 4th 
of March, 1841, Treasury notes 
to the amount of - - - 5,648,512 40 


Making the aggregate available 

means which were in the Trea- 

sury on the Ist of January, 1837, 

and which came into it prior to the 

4th of March, 1841, over and 

above the current revenue 31,882,732 66 
From which deduct the amount (less 

the trust funds) remaining in the 

Treasury on the 4th of March, 


1841 - - - ~ 572,718 46 


And there appears an excess of ex- 
penditure over the current revenue 
of - - - #31.310,014 20 


: 


It is proper to remark that the entries on the 
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books of the Register of the Treasury do not al- 
ways show the true dates of the receipts and ex- 
penditures.. An item involved in the above state- 
ment (table D) will serve to iHustrate this fact. 
The sum of $512,136 47 was, on the ‘2d and 31st 
of October, 1840, paid by the Bank of the United 
States on its last bond to William Armstrong, su- 
perintendent ai Fort Gibson, by order. of the Se- 
cretary of War. Though this sum was in fact 
received and expended on those days, it did not find 
its way into the office of the Register until the 4th 
of March, 1841, on which day it appears on his 
books both as a receipt and as an expenditure. 

Thus, and to this extent, within the last four 
years, were the expenditures pushed beyond the 
amount of the revenue. ‘They were made to ab- 
sorb the surplus in the Treasury and the outstand- 
ing debts due to the United States, so that the 
Treasury was, on the 4th of March, 1841, exhaust- 
ed of its means and subject to heavy and imme- 
diate liabilities. It was already burdened with a 

- debt incurred in time of peace, and without any 
adequate resources except the authority granted by 
law to augment that debt. 

As yet no provision has been made to reduce this 
debt or to check its constant and rapid ierease. 
We find it, therefore, as far as past legislation and 
financial arrangements characterize it, a permanent 
and increasing national debt. ‘The temporary ex- 
pedients by which it has been sustained do not at 

` all vary its essential character. 

The attention of Congress is respectfully invited 
to the necessity of early and effectual measures to 
prevent its further augmentation, The obvious 
remedy is to increase the revenue as far as may be 
without unreasonably burdening commerce, and to 
reduce the expenditures within the limits of strict 
economy. 

But as it may not comport with the views of 
Congress to go intoa revisionand adjustment of 
the customs so long before the act of March 2, 
1833, comes to have its final and permanent opera- 
tion, the undersigned would respectfully recom- 
mend, as a temporary measure, the levy of a duty 
of 20 per cent. ad valorem on all articles which are 
now free of duty, or which pay a less duty than 
20 per cent. except gold and silver, and the arti- 
cles specifically enumerated in the 5th section of 
the act of March 2, 1833. 

If this measure be adopted, it is estimated that 
there will be received into the Treasury from cus- 
toms, in the last quarter of the present year, about 
$5,300,000; in all of the year 1842, about 
$22,500,000 and in the year 1843, after the final 
reduction under the act of March 2, 1833, about 
$20,800,000. ‘The details of. this estimate will be 
found in the accompanying paper, marked E, and 
enclosures, 

It is believed that, after the heavy expenditures 
required for the public service in the present year 
shall have been provided for, the revenues which 
will accrue from that, or a nearly proximate rate 
of duty, will be sufficient to defray the expenses of 
Government, and leave a surplus to be annually 
applied to the gradual payment. of the national 
debt, leaving the proceeds of the public lands to be 
disposed of as Congress shall think fit. 

The general principles on which the final revi- 
sion of the tariff is to rest are perhaps simple and 

‘ easy to be apprehended; but the work of revision 
itself, in its adaptation and detail, must be a work 
of time. It should be done on calm reflection and 
careful deliberation, with a view to reconcile, as 
far as possible, the conflicting opinions, and to pro- 
mote’all the various interests of the whole people 
of these United States. And it may be important, 
in that adjustment, not only to reciprocate on fair 
and equal principles, and in a liberal. spirit, the 
concessions which may be accorded to our com- 
merce by foreign nations, but also to do justice to 
our own citizens by meeting in a like equal spirit 
any heavy exactions or prohibitions which foreign 
nations may think fit to impose upon the importa- 
tion of our staple productions. 

Some legal provisions are also required to cor- 
rect inequalities between. the duties upon sugar 
and molasses, and the drawbacks upon refined su- 
“gar and ram, manufactured or distilled -from fo- 


Teign materials. The relation between the. duty, jj. 


saved in dispens 
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and the drawback was adjusted by the acts of Ja- 
naary 2ist, 1829, and May 29:h, 1830, since which 
time the duties have been diminished, while the 
drawbacks remain the same. And a provision of 
law declaring that all non-enumerated articles 
which bear a similitude to any enumerated article 
chargeable with duty shall pay the same rate of 
duty with the article which it most resembles, 
would save a large. sum annually to the revenue, 
and prevent much annoyance. and litigation be- 
tween the importer and the officers charged with 
the collection of the customs. 
OF THE PUBLIC DEBT. 

But itis not expected that any modification of 
the revenue laws will be operative to supply the 
immediate wants of the Treasury, and to pay the 
debis which fall dae in the present and inthe en- 
suing year. A further loanis necessary to effect 
these objecis, and the only questions that can arise 
are as to the mode of procuring the loan, the cha- 
racter cf the securities, and the assumed duration 
of the debt. : 

It would, in the opinion of the undersigned, be 
unwise to charge upon the commerce or ‘the re- 
sources of the country,in any form, the burden 
of paying at once, or atall hastily, the national 
debt. Before that is done, measures of restoration 
and relief are required. The currency of the 
country should be restored, and commerce and in- 
dustry relieved from their present state of embar- 
rassment and depression, and a benign and liberal 
policy on the part of the General Government 
should call forth once more the hardy industry and 
active enterprise of our people, and the vast resour- 
ces of our country. 

If we assume the period of from five to eight 
years as that in which this debt can be paid with- 
out inconvenience and embarrassment—and the 
time appears to be short enough—we have one of 
the most essential elements on which to form our 
judgment as to the best and most convenient mode 
in which the Joan can be kept up, and the credit 
of the Government sustained. 

In the inception and during the progressive in- 
crease of a national debt, the issues of Treasury 
notes, though dangerous and delusive, have yet 
their advantages. They need not be issued faster 
than the actual wants of the Treasury require; 
and the power to issue any given sum is, for all 
effective purposes of immediate expenditure, a 
fund in the Treasury available to that amount. 
But, when the debt has acquired its maximum and 


ceases to accumulate; or when it becomes larger 


than the amount necessary to be kept on hand to 
meet the current wants of the Treasury, these ad- 
vantages disappear. - This mode of loan then be- 
comes to the Government what the sale in market 
of new promissory notes, for the purpose of raising 
money to take up old promissory notes, is to an 
individual; Itis the issue of Treasury notes to 
take up other Treasury noles year after year in 
succession; and, under those circumstances, it is 
inconvenient and expensive. 

But the raising of money by the issue of Trea- 
sury notes is objectionable, because it is deceptive; 
by this means a heavy debt may be raised and 
fastened permanently upon the country, the amount 
of new issues being involved with the payment of 
the old; while the people, and even those who ad- 
minister the finances, may not be impressed with 
the important fact that a national debt is, created 
or in the process of creation. 

‘Therefore, in the opinion of the undersigned, 


when a national debt does exist, and must continue | 


for atime, it is better that it should be made a funded 
debt, according to our ancient financial usage. It 
ts then sheltered. by no cover, and is the subject of 
no delusion. It is open, palpable, true; the eyes of 
the country will be upon it, and wil be able ata 


glance to mark its reduction or its increase; and it, 
is believed that a loan for the requisite amount, hav- . |j, 


ing eight years to run, but redeemable at the wiil 
of the Government, on, six months’ notice, could 
be negotiated ata much less rate of interest than 
Treasury notes. Much expense would also be 
and payment and cancelling of Treasury notes. 

It is therefore respectfully, recommended that a 


ing with the machinery of ihe issue |] 


sum sufficient to pay the debt at present existing, | 


| reney of the country. < 
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a this and the 


and such as will necessarily aceras in this and tl 
the time, and 


ensuing year, be raised on, loan -fo 
on the condition above suggested. - 

ON KEEPING AND DISBURSING THE PUBLIC MONEYS. 

The undersigned would also respectfully invite 
the attention of Congress to the present mode of 
keeping and disbursing the public moneys; aad also 
to the subject. of the creation or employment of a 
fiscal agent to be charged with the. performance of 
these and other duties. The subject is one of great 
importance, both to. the, Government and to the 
community. Such agent or depository ought to 
unite, in the highest practicable degree, the safety 
of the public funds, and convenience and economy 
in their administration; and it should, if possible, 
be so selected or framed as to exert a salutary in- 
fluence over ihe business and currency of the cour- 
try. 

The mode of keeping and disbursing the public 
money, provided by the act of July 4, 1840, will be 
found, on comparison with that heretofore chiefly 
used by the Government, eminently deficient in all 
these essential requisites. The financial history 
of tne United States, especially for the last twelve 
years, furnishes abundant proof that the public 
money is unsafe in the custody of individuals, and 
that their official bonds are no sufficient security for 
its safe keeping and faithful application. Within 
the period abeve named many receiving officers 


i connected with the Treasury Department have be- 


come defaulters to the Government. The. aggre- 
gate loss from that cause within that period, as 
shown by the books of the Department, amounts 
to $2,620,500, but a small part of which will pro- 
bably be recovered from their bonds. -It is wue 
that, in any system which can be adopted, some 
part of the public money must, in the process of 
collection, pass through the hands of individuals, 
and be subject to their defaleations; but the act 
of July 4, 1840, extends and continues the risk 
beyond the period of collection, and it subjects 
large masses which, in the fluctuations of com» 
merce, Sometimes accumulate, to the same dange- 
rous custody. . 

Not only is the public money in the hands of 
individuals more exposed to loss from ordinary de- 
falcations than when deposited in a well regu- 
lated bank; but the Government is also liable 
to the risks of fire, robbery, and other casual- 
ties, occurring either in deposite. or transmis- 
sion, from which it is entirely protected when a 
well regulated bank is the depository and the fisca 
agent. 

The present system is also, in many respects, 
cumbrous and inconvenient. Its tendency is to 


centre the disbursements of the public moneys: at 
some of the Eastern cities, chiefly at New York. 
That being the great commercial emporium. of the 
United States, is the point at which funds are the 
most valuable, and, therefore, the most sought; 
hence those who are entitled to payments oul of the 
public Treasury claim them there. It istrue there is 


ought not to exist. 
it cannot be avoided, 


vored point. | 
disbursements ata few of the 
Treasury in the ri 


gulated bank is made the fitgal agent, <. 
But the present system is also, iP theopinion o! 
the undersigned, injurious to the business and cur 
è ot paring t 


er expense, need to-be incurred where: a well-re 
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—_ 
credit and the finances of the Government to lend 
` their indirect but efficient aid in sustaining the cre- 
dit, and regulating the currency of the county, it 
“brings into direct hostility those important inte- 
“resis. < In the progress of the system a sufficient? 
amount of gold and silver to supply the wants of 
“the Treasury must be withdrawn from circulation; 
and locked up in vaults, leaving no representative 
tò supply its place in the general circulation. 
A large amount, also, in the hands of those who 
pay to or receive from the Treasury, is equally 
“withdrawn from general circulation, and made to 
‘flow through those channels alone which lead into 
and out of the public coffers. The other avenues 
: of commerce and intercourse are thus deprived of 
their proportion of the precious metals. 
Within the fifty-two years during which our con- 
stitutional Government has existed, we have had, 
for two periods of uwenty years each; a bank char- 
tered by Congress asa depository of the public 
moneys and as a fiscal agent. We have had, also, 
at two. intervals, amounting to about nine years, 
State banks employed for like purposes; and, dur- 
ing the remainder of the time, the funds of the 
Government have been kept and the finances ad- 
‘woinistered partly by banks and partly by indivi- 
dual officers and agents. The losses sustained by 
State banks, as depositories, during the frst period 
of their employment, extending from 1811 to 
1816, agreeably to a statement prepared by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in 1833, and revised 
and republished in 1833, were $1,000,676. In 
the latter period, from 1833 to 1837, through no 
actual loss is believed to have occured, yet the 
Treasury and the country suffered inconvenience 
anà embarrassment’ from the fiscal arrangements 
` with those numerous and disconnected institutions. 
: But, during the forty years that the two banks of the 
United ‘States were the depositories of the ‘public 
money and the fiscal agents of the Government, 
no loss whatever was sustained, nor any delay or 
any expense incurred in transmitting or disbursing 
the public moneys, so far as the agency of. those 
institutions extended. Then, as regards the wants 
of the Treasury merely, the safety of the public 
funds, and economy in their administration, expe- 
rience has demonstrated the superior utility of a 
bank constituted and adopted by Congress as a 
_fiscal agent. It has also proved to us that the ac- 
tive business of the country, its currency, its cre- 
dit, its industry, and its commerce, are intimately 
connected with and dependent upon the financial 


arrangements of the General Government. If they. 


“ be wise and beneficent, they indirectly, but efli- 
ciently, promote those great interests of the pec- 
ple; if constant and uniform in their action, they 
give to those interests confidence and stability. 

Since the removal of ‘the public deposites from 
the Bank of the United States, in 1833, the Go- 
vernment has had no permanent fiscal agent and 
no definite financial system. All has been experi- 
ment, transfer, and change. The business of the 
country has yielded to the unsteady impulse, and 
moved forward with wild irregularity; at one time 
stimulated to excessive action, at another sunk 
into lethargy. And, in providing for the wants of 
the Treasury, it is surely important to look, also, 
to the wants and the welfare of the community, 
from the products of whore industry the Treasury 
is supplied, 

And as regards those great interests, we find the 
testimony of past years is no less distinct and strong 
in favor of a moneyed institution chartered by the 
General Government, and possessed of its confi- 
dence and credit. The period embracing the last 
ten years of the existence of the late Bank of the 
United States as the fiscal agent, is fresh in the 
memory of us all, and is looked back toas a period 
cf great public prosperity; and though other causes 
did, doubtless, co-operate to produce that favorable 
condition of things, yet one of the governing princi- 
ples on which depended the steady advance of the 
country in commerce, in industry, and in substan- 
Wal wealth, was the existence of a fiscal agent esta- 
blished by the General Government, and charged 
with the equalization of exchanges, and the regula- 
tion of the currency. . 

- In the present condition of our country, the re- 
lief to be anticipated from such an institution can- 


not be immediate, but must be the work of time. 
The business of the country would, however, in the 
opinion of the undersigned, steadily and certainly 
revive under its influence. i 

In whatever point of light the undersigned is 
able to view this subject, he is irresistibly led to the 
conclusion that such fiscal agent, so framed as to 
possess those important functions, is alike essential 
to the wants of the Treasury and of the communi- 
ty. Such an institution should be framed with de- 
liberation, for it must have high duties to perform, 
and extensive interests to protect and promote; and 
it should be granted with care, for it will be liable 
to great and dangerous abuses. As the fiscal agent 
of the Government, and an effective regulator of 
the currency in a wide-spread community, it should 
be steady and uniform in its action, and fixed and 
stable in its character. , 

The undersigned has no doubt of the power of 
Congress to create such an institution. Experience 
has proved its necessity to carry ovt other expressly 
granied powers; ithas been exercised and recognised 
by the Legislative and Executive departments of 
the Government during four-fifths of the whole 
period of our national existence: and it has re- 
ceived the uniform sanction of our highest judicial 
tribunal. , 

Yet that power has been questioned by many 
wise and patriotic statesmen whose opinions are 
entitled to consideration and respect; and in a mea- 
sure like this, of high political import, which, if 
wisely conceived and cordially concurred in, must 
havea great and enduring influence on the prospe- 
rity of the country, itis important, as far as possi- 
ble, to obviate objections and reconcile opinion. 

if such an institution can be so conceived in 
principle and guarded in its delails as to remove all 
scruples touchiug the question of constitutional 
power, and thus avoid the objections which have 
been urged against those heretefire created by 
Congress, it will, in the opinion of the undersigned, 
produce the happiest results, and confer lasting and 
important benefits on the country. 

The undersigned, therefore, respectfully recom- 
mends the creation of such fiseal agent, and the re- 
peal of the act of July 4:h, 1840, providing “for 
the collection, safe-keeping, transfer, and disburse- 
mentof the public revenue,” except the penal pro- 
visions thereof, which will probably require revi- 
sion and modification. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

T. EWING, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Treasury DEPARTMENT, June 2, 1841. | 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 
DeEpPaRTMENT oF War, 
May 31, 184]. 

fia: I propose to bring to your notice, at the 
present time, only such matters confided to the 
superiniendence of the Department of War as, 
from their nature or pressing emergency, or from 
the general interest they excite, you may deem 
proper to communicate for the information of Con- 
gress and the public. 

Although the inspections directed since the ad- 
journment of Congress have been made with the 
greatest promptness, and furnish an extensive body 
of information in regard to the state of the public 
defences, as well as to the discipline and efficiency 
of the army, and bear full and satisfactory testi- 
mony to the importance of the Inspector’s Depart- 
ment, yet, from the limited time allowed, and the 
immense extent of territory over which the nume- 
rous establishments connected with the military 
service are distributed, the inspections are neces- 
sarily incomplete; and it is, therefore, not designed 
to notice all the considerations suggested by the in- 
formation they afford, until a future occasion. 

In the general condition and disposition of the 
army, there has been no material change since the 
last annual report from this Department. The re- 
gular force stationed in Florida, consisting of eight 


regiments, and numbering, in the aggregate, by ~ 


the last returns, five thousand and fifty-seven, it 
has been found expedient to continue in. service in 
that Territory. a f 

A few incursions by smail detachments of our 
troops into the fastnesses of the enemy, by which 


their atrocities have been signally visited upon their 
-own heads, have been the only exceptions to the 
general cessation of hostilities which took place 
last fall, soon after the regiments, reinforced by 
new recruits and provided with every necessary 
supply, were prepared for active operations; nor 
have they been renewed since that time. Offers | to 
negotiate from several chiefs, the device, by which 
those crafty warriots have so often baed cur 
arms at the period most propitious to success, were 
renewed under such circumstances as..induced the 
commanding general once. more to embrace them. 
The strongest confidence appears to have been felt 
that, with the aid of a suitable amount of funds, 
applicable to that object, the whele of the hostile 
bands might scon be persuaded to surrender, and 
abandon the country. This line of policy, though 
tardy in its results, continued to hold out such 
hopes of complete success as to encourage the late 
Administration in the belief that this protracted 
war had at last been brought so near a close as to 
be no longer a subject of particular interest or 
anxiety. For these reasons it was not thought ex- 
pedient to check or interrupt the negotiations in 
progress on the 4th of March Jast, by directing a 
different mode of operations. The result. so far, 
since the negotiations were renewed in the fall, has 
been the surrender of four hundred and thirty-one 
Indians, including about one hundred warriors, all 
of whom have been transported to the country as- 
signed them, west.of the Mississippi. Some ex- 
pectation is still indulged by the officer in command 
that the remaining bands which have so. long in- 
fested the upper and northern districts of. the pen- 
insula will surrender in a short time; but I regret 
to state that but little hope can be justly cherished 
that this unhappy and wasteful war, which has al- 
ready cost so great a number of valuable lives, and 
so many millions of public treasure, will be termi- 
nated without still turther sacrifices. It appears 
that, afier six months of negotiation, no, access has 
been had to the principal and most powerful chief, 
or to any of his followers. Directions have ac- 
cordin. ly been given for the most energetic and ef- 
fective prosecution of the war the moment farther 
negotiations shall appear to be useless. Steps have 
also been taken to increase the efficiency. of the 
means now at the disposal of the officer in com- 
mand; and, in the mean time, the retrenchment of 
every expenditure connected with the service, for 
purposes not essential in Indian warfare, has been 
earnestly enjoined. . 

The many weighty considerations which invite 
the immediate attention of Congress to the subject 
of the public defences generally, and particularly 
to the works absolutely necessary to the security of 
onr great commercial emporiums, and the keys to 
our most valuable resources of every kind, must be 
so generally understood and appreciated that no- 
thing this Department can urge could add any thing 
to their force and conclusiveness. To say nothing of 
the destruction of property, and our weakened con- 
dition in a military point Of view, attendant 
upon the carrying of any of our most assailable 
points, the penetration of our territory and the seiz- 
ure of even one of our strongholds by a powerful 
enemy upon the sudden outbreak of war, it would 
seem to be equally the dictate of patriotism and 
wisdom to make due provision against the inflic- 
tion of such insults to the national honor and cha- 
racter. 

It has been urged as an objection to the further 
progress of the works heretofore projected for the 
defence of our extensive sea-coast, that the recent 
experiments in the use of steam power in the ocean 
navigation, and the ready application of the same 
powerful agent to the defence of our principal har- 
bors, together with the late inventions in the means 
of increasing the destructiveness of shells, must 
soon introduce an entire change in the system of 
coast defence, as well as the maritime war in gene- 
ral. It is true that the mental activity, character- 
istic of the age in every otker art and science, has 
not been Jess fruitfnlin suggesting improvemen's 
in the art of war, the value of some of which has 
already been tested in practice, and doubtless others 
will, in time, prove equally successful. In no de- 
partment of public affairs may the natural connec- 
tion and dependence between all the sciences 
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and inventions of art be more beneficially il- 
lustrated than in the improvement of the means 
of national defence. That the cause of ku- 
manity will be promoted ia proportion as the 
existing systern nd means of defensive warfare 
are perfecied by new improvements, in affording 
to all nations greater security to. the independent 
enjoyment of their own acquisitions and forms of 
society and Government; in putting the weak upon 
. amore equal footing with the strong, in rendering 
wars less frequent, aud allewing all the arts of 
peace to flourish in uninterrupted vigor, cannot be 
doubted. Itisa source of much gratification to 
observe that several gentlemen of high profes- 
sional distinction in the army are employing them- 
selves in these appropriate studies. But while, in 
carrying forward the pian devised in former years, 
due regard should be had to the improvements al- 
ready introduced in the means of defences, and, as 
far as practicable, to such modifications as may be 
rendered necessary by future discoveries, we must 
take care, by the most efficient application of the 
means aheady known and approved, not to lese 
the advantage of present security. 

The array of well authenticated facts and results 
of past experience, and the well sustained reason- 
ing founded upon them, exhibited in the report of 
the board of officers referred to in the accompany- 
ing letter of the Chief of the Corps of Engineers, 
appear to be conclusive in favor of completing the 
system of defence therein recommended, so far, at 
least, as to place the country in what is denomi- 
nated a good state of defensive preparation against 
any sudden occurrence of war. To this extent 
the completion of the works heretofore projected 
may be regarded as indispensable, however defec- 
tive they may be as a perfect system of national 
defence. It will be seen from the estimates stated 
in the report alluded to, that to effect that object 
will require an appropriation of $9,693 547 upon 
the fortifications, and $2,483,000 for the arma- 
ments; making together the sum of $12,186,547. 
The obligation cf the Government to apply this 
sum to the objects contemplated as speedily as the 
nature and due permanence of the several con- 
structions will admit, is rendered imperative and 
absolute by every consideration of public safety 
and public honor. 

It is estimated by the Chief Engineer that the 
sum of $1,435,500 can be judiciously and most 
beneficially applied upon these essential works of 
defence during the remainder of the present year, 
jn addition to the appropriations heretofore made 

- for the same objects. The expenditures in this 
branch of the service have been more considerabie 
jn the current quarter than usual, and hence the 
additional appropriations asked for are larger than 
they would have been under ordinary eireum- 
stances. How this has happened will be explain- 
ed by the fact that, soon after the accession of 
your immediate and lamented predecessor, all the 


means at the disposal of this Department were di- | 


rected to be employed upon the fortifications and 
other works for the protection of the Atlantic fron- 
tier, in the maaner deemed best calculated to pro- 
duce the greatest possible efficiency in the shortest 
time. This course appeared to be called for by 
the unsettled and threatening aspect of our foreign 
relations, While the whole of the resources at the 
disposal of this Department for this service were 
thus ordered to be applied to such unfinished works 
as could be made available, in whole or in part, in 
a reasonable time, it is proper to state, in this con- 
nection; that directions were at the same time 
given to supply, without delay, the works already 
completed with their appropriate armament. 

The promptitude and liberality with which the 
Governor of New York and the Commissioner of 
Public Lands in that State responded to the recent 
application of the Department io b> putin posses- 
sion of the works constructed on Siaten Island, un- 
der the supervision aad at the expense of that 
State, for the defence of New York harbor, de- 
serve the. thanks ef the country, and should be fur- 
ther acknowledged by the immediate appropriatioa 
of the sum demanded asa compensation for the 
ground upon which they are situated. The works 
are regarded as of great imporlance to the object 


for which they were designed, and they are now 
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in a course of repair and improvement under the 
direction ofa competent cilicer of the corps of en- 
gineers. ‘Fhe correspondeuce between this Depart- 
ment and the Governor of New York, and the re- 
port of the Chief Engineer, will show the terms 
upon which the title to this property will be vested 
in the United Staies. 

It will be seen from the accompanying report 
from the Ordnance Department, that some addition- 
al appropriations for that service are believed to 
be important to the public interest. The amount 
ealled for is $220,000. e importance of the 
cperations of this Depariment, and its immediate 
connection with the nationaldefence, ia providing 
guns, gun-carriages, and other munitions, will at 
ence be perceived. 

It is necessary that the attention of Congress 
should be called to the policy recently adopted 
in the management of the public armories. The 
duty of increasing, by every practicable means, the 
efficiency of these important establishments, not 
Jess than a due regard.to economy, influenced the 
Department in giving its sanction to the plan of 
dispensing with the civil superintendency authorized 
by law. After full consideration, it was believed 
that this could be safely and advantageously done. 
Accordingly the armories are now in charge of 
skilful and experienced oflicers of the Ordnance 
Department. One defect in the policy of taking 
superintendents from civil life, as shown by past 
experience, is the want of the proper qualifications 
in the persons usually selected. Some degree of 
science, as well as a practical knowledge in the 
construction and use of arms, are indispensable re- 
quisites in the superintendents. ‘The desired and 
proper qualifications are rarely to be found united 
in the same person in civil life, whose services can 
be commanded by the Government. Another and 
more serious objection to the system of supervi- 
sion heretofore practised is found in the defective 
and inadequate control which the D-partment has 
been able to exercise over the superintendenis. 
It bas been found impossible, in some in- 
stances, to enforce the most salutary regnla- 
tions. The necessary degree of deference 
to the orders and wishes of the superior 
authority, it is manifest, has not been felt. This 
probably is the inevitable result of the nature of the 
interesis and influences, in no manner connected 
with the objects of these establishments, which too 
often control the conduct of the superintendents. 
For these reasons, it is deemed of great importance 
that the armories should be separated, as far as 
possibie, from all connection with the party politics 
of the day. The force of the objections suggested 
to a civil superintendence cannot be better illus- 
trated than by the statements coutained in the ac- 
companying memorandum of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, which appears to be taken chiefly from the 
correspondence between that Department and the 
superintendent of the armory at Harper’s Ferry. 

But the expediency of continuing the superinten- 
dency of these officers, must finally be decided by 
Congress. Some hesitation was felt in dropping, 
temporarily, the civil superintendency; but as 
neither of the late superiniendents, though of much 
personal worth, was regarded as possessing, in a 
due degree, those particular qualifications which 
are important in the management of such esta- 
blishments, their removal was thought a fit ceca- 
sion to introduce a new system, Time has not yet 
been allowed to test sufficiently its advantages or 
defects. If it shall be the pleasure of Congress to 
allow the existing vacancies under the law, as it 
now stands, to continue for a short time, the pub- 
lic interests will be subserved, whatever may be the 
result of the experiment. If the policy recommend- 
ed by the Ordnance Department, and so far sanc- 
tioned by this Department, shall succeed, it will be 
well for the publie service. If it shall fail, there 
wiil no longer be any pretext for future changes; 
and the Department will look to the selection of the 
most competent superintendents from the walks of 
civil life, and to the means of improving the efi- 
cienéy of these establishments by such new regula- 
tions, under your direction, as may be suggested 
by experience. , 

Additional appropriations, to the amount of 
$825,637 86, are required by the Pay and Quar- 


termaster’s Departments for the service of the pre- 
sent year. The amount asked by the Quartermas- 
ter General appéats to be indispensable, It is 
about the sam which Congress at theslast, session 
failed to appropriate, though included in the esti- 
mates, and understood tò be in part for arrearages 
for the year 1840; and a large portion of the pre- 
sent demand may not be improperly set down. to 
tesame account. A portion of the sum required 
by the Pay Depariment is for arreerages of the 
year 1840, as will appear from the report of. the 
Paymaster General. : i 

Anoiher public work of great interest committed 
to the care of this Department deserves some nos 
tice at this time. Thesum of $75,000 was appro- 
priated at the last session of Congre‘s for clearing 
out the Red river raft. The large sums of money 
heretofore expended on this object, the high expec- 
tation indulged, afier the first successful. experi- 
ment, of the practicability of eflecung it, the sub- 
sequent accumulation and continuance of partial 
obstructions, andthe consequent disappointment of 
the public, caused the Departinent to give its early 

nd serious attention to the subjeci. Believing 
that Congress, in making this appropriation, in- 
dulged the hope that it would be all that would be 
required for the completion of the work, the De- - 
partment resolved that the highest degree of per- 
manence and utility attainable by the use of the 
means placed at its disposal should be accom- 
plished, directed that an officer of the highest . 
credit for skill and judgment should proceed with- 
out delay to ascertain the nature, extent, and 
causes of the obstructions whichinterrupt the navi- 
gation of that river, and to submit a plan for their 
removal. That officer has not yet reported to the 
Department. It is intended that the steam and 
sng boats, after being repaired, shall ascend Red 
river, while it continues in. a navigable state, to the 
point of obstruction; but it is not designed to enter 
upon tbe work until autumn. This policy, as will 
fully appear from the report of the Chief of the 
Topographical Engineers, and the accompanying 
letter of the superintendent,, was dictated by a 
sound economy, if not by the necessity of the case, 

The agents and superintendents. heretofore em- 
ployed in the constraction of the various improve- 
ments on the lakes, the seacoast, and in the interi- 
or, have been discharged, except such as have been 
retained at a small compensation, to guard some of 
the most important works remaining in an wnfi- 
nished state, and the public property connected 
with them. Ina few instances it has been found 
inexpedient to employ an agent to take care of the 
property of the Government collected for the con- 
struction of these works, until Congress shall deter- 
mine upon the question of continuing or abandon- 
ing them, where there was no fund out of which 
they could be paid. Some of these agents have 
been paid from the proceeds of the sale of a portion 
of the public property; others can be paid only by 
further sales or under an appropriation by Con- 
gress. Tt has also been ascertained that the expen- 
ditures upon several of these works have exceeded 
the appropriations made for their construction. 
These arrearages are generally due to contractors 
and laborersin no way responsible for this error; 
and provision should therefore be made for the 
payment of them. The amount necessary to dite 
charge them, as well as to pay the expenses of the 
agents employed as above stated, appears from the 
report of the chief of the corps of topographical en- 
gineers, to be $39,997 12. ' 

The subject of the expediency of completing the 
Cumberland road, and of improving certain har- 
bors and the navigation, of cerlain great rivers, 
which may be regarded as necessary and proper 
in making adequate provision for the public defence, 
I propose to postpone the further notice of until 
the stared session of Congress, as the consideration 
of it will involve the propriety of making appropri- 
ations for various works of internal improvement 
not necessarily connected with that object, and, 
consequently, will require more time iban Con- 
gress, at its approaching session, may find it con- 
yenient te give. 

At the late session of Congress, the sum of 
$30,000 was appropriated to be expended, under 
the direction of this department, in repairjog the 
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breach ‘inthe Potomac bridge. Soon after the 
adjournment, an officer of the.corps of topographi- 
cal engineers, distinguished alike for his science 
and practical skill, was selected to make the neces- 
Sary examinations and to report a suitable plan for 
the execution of the work. With what skill and 
accuracy he has performed this preliminary service, 
will:appear from his report to the chief of the corps. 


. Whe highest confidence being reposed the soundness 


x 


of his judgment, it was determined at once to ex- 
‘pend no portion of the money placed at the disposal 
of the department for the accomplishment of so im- 
“portant a work upon a plan which did not promise 
to secure, what was held to be indispensable, its 
permanence and durability. From the statements 
contained in the report of Major Turnbull, it is ob- 
vious that the repairs, if done upon the plan which 
formed the basis of the estimate upon which the 
appropriation was made, could not stand through a 
single season of freshet or ice. ‘The question was 
then presented, whether it was proper to commence 
the repairs upon the only plan which promised the 
requisite strength and durability, but the cost of 
which would far exceed the appropriation made by 
Congress, and which, it was known to the depart- 
Ment, was supposed to be ample for the object, or 
wait’ the sanction of that body at the approaching 
session. The great convenience and importance 
of the bridge at this point, and the strong interest 
felt by the citizens of this District that the repairs 
should not be delayed, urged the immediate com- 
mencement of the work, while the questionable 
propriety, under the prospect of its immediate ses- 
sion of Congress, decided the department to post- 
pone further operations until that body should have 
an opportunity of acting upon the subject. The 
utility and importance of this bridge not only to the 


. citizens of this city and District, but to,the carrying 


:Of the public mail, and to the Southern travel at 
the season of the year when the river is obstructed 
by ice, are so generally felt and acknowledged,that 
Į need say no more to recommend the additional 
appropriation required; or that the sanction of Con- 
gress be given in some other form at an early day of 
the session,to the making of the necessary repairs up- 
on ite only safe and durable plan which presents 
itself. 

A practice has prevailed in the Indian Depart- 
ment of making payments from moneys drawn 
from the Treasury under appropriations by 
Congress, without regarding, in all cases, the 
objects of the appropriations as specified in the law. 


. This practice virtually defeats that provision of | 


the Constitution which declares that no money 
shall be drawn from the Treasury except under 
appropriations by Congress; for the object of this 
provision must have been not merely that money 
shall not be drawn from the Treasury without 
being duly appropriated, but that it shall be paid 
only for objects specified in the acts of appropria- 
tion. å 

The practice of making the payments under such 
eireumstances——that is, of taking money drawn 
from, the Treasury under an appropriation for one 
object, and applying it to the payment of accounts, 
and for objects for which no appropriation has 
been made—renders the reports of the condition of 
the Treasury entirely fallacious, and utterly destroys 
all confidence in them. The true condition of the 
Treasury or of its liabilities, is not and cannot be 
presented under such a practice. 
«The Indian Department has favored itself in the 
means of practising this irregularity by another 
usage, directly in contravention of the law of Cen- 
gress requiring that unexpended balances of ap- 
propriations, at the expiration of two years, shall 
yevert to the Treasury. It has been customary, 
before the expiration of the two years, to withdraw 
from the Treasury the balances not actually re- 
quired for disbursement within the specified period; 
and these balances have been placed in the hands 
of disbursing agents, forming a very large fund, 
from wnich payments have been made from time 
to time for objects for which no appropriations have 
been made by Congress. The amount of funds in 
the hands of these special agents of the Depart- 
ment has ranged, on.an average, from two to three 
hundred thousand dollars for the last seven or 
eight years, and this has been generally depositea 


in banks seleeted at the discretion of the agent 
himself. 

Under these cireumstances, the disbursing agents, 
having received moneys under authorized heads of 
appropriation, which have been applied to objects 
not sanctioned by law, have had their accounts 
brought into such a condition as will not allow of 
their settlement at the Treasury without special ap- 


-propriation by Congress; and hence there are dis- 


bursing agents who have been unable to obtain a 
settlement during several years, and whose aecoun!s 
are still open, notwithstanding the act of Congress, 
most salutary in its object, requiring a settlement 
annually on the first of October. 

As one irregularity is often the parent of ano- 
ther, so, under the usage of the Indian Bureau, by 
which Jarge amounts of money have been held by 
disbursing agents which should have reverted to 
the Treasury, these agents have kad the means of 
loaning, and have actually loaned, large sums, 
within the last few years, to meet the necessities of 
the Treasury in other departments of the Govern- 
ment, or other and distinct branches of the Indian 
Department; and, in this manner, a system of ac- 
commcdation was obtained, without responsibility 
and unknewn to the law. 

The evils of the practice, the subject of these 
remarks, will sufficiently appear when it is consi- 
dered that they are precisely those which it was the 
object of the provision in the Constitution prescrib- 
ing the mode of drawing money from the Treasury, 
to guard. against; and those also which were in- 
tended to be counteracted by the law of Congress 
requiring-that unexpended balances shall revert to 
the Treasury at the expiration of two years. 

In the present condition of the accounts of dis- 
bursing agents, it is impossible to ascertain the pre- 
cise amount of payments requiring appropriations 
by Congress for their final adjustment at the Trea- 
sury, but the amount is known, thus far, to exceed 
$200,000. and it will probably require $250,000, 
and possibly $300,000. 

It would be easy to multiply remarks upon the 
impropriety of this practice of the Department, The 
objections to it are numerous and weighty, and 
some of them are founded so deeply in vital princi- 
ples as to deserve some further notice of this report. 

All officers hold their powers in trust under 
the obligation of fulfilling the objects for which 
those powers were granted. Congress is entrusted 
with the power of grauting money for objects to be 
accomplished by Executive agents. If the agents 
divert the money to other objects, there is a breach 
of trust. But asall the officers of the Government 
are presumed to have in view the eommon good, 
Congress, more or less, relies upon the Executive 
agents to indicate the objects requiring appropria- 
tions, with estimates of the amounts necessary for 
their accomplishment. This confidence in Executive 


agents seems to have been regarded, in some cases, . 


as an implied authority in the agent to undertake 
objects not yet sanctioned by Congress, the agents 
looking prospectively for that sanction. But if 
this discretion is to be tolerated under any pretence 
whatever, for objects however apparently needful 
or important, the checks and guards provided by 
the Constitution and the laws are at once removed, 
and the most dangerous experiments may be made 
with the public money, having no higher sanction 
than the judgment of the Heads of Departments, 
while the discretion thus exercised at the founiain 
is liable to become licentiousness in the subordi- 
nate agents, resulting in frauds and defaleations of 
extraordinary character and magnitude. 

The attention of the Department has been di- 
rected to the subject of Indian treaties, and parti- 
cularly to the manner in which some of those re- 
cently made have been executed, involving the dis- 
bursement of large sums of money for the emigra- 
tion and subsistence of Indians. 

The frauds that have been practised in the 
Southwest have been to some extent inquired into, 
but a full disclosure of all the facts has not yet 
been arrived at. Enough has, however, been 
brought to lightto establish a conviction that cer- 
tain contractors have realized the most enormous 
profits, the greater portion of which is believed to 
have been the direct fruit-of gross fraud upon the 


Government or the Indians, practised by bribing 


some of the subordinate instruments in the publie 
employment, or through the mismanagement of 
higher public agents, who can only screen them- 
selves from the suspicion of a#tonnivance in the 
frauds by submitting to the imputation of gross 
negligence, ignorance, or incompetency in the per- 
formance of their duty. 

From the involved character of these transac- 
tions and the difficulty of procuring full and pre- 
cise information, it has been found impossible as 
yet to fix upon the point where these frauds com- 
menced, or to ascertain the boundaries of responsi- 
bility among the numerous public officers and 
agents through whose direct or indirect instrumen- 
tality, connivance, or ignorance the contractors 
were able to consummate their unprincipled de- 
signs. This investigation has been prosecuted with 
the most painful reluctance, though persevered in 
under a paramount sense of duty; and enough has 
heen disclosed to suggest an inquiry waetber. the 
guilty recipients may no. be compelled to refund 
their iniquitous gains to the Treasury. by process 
of law. f 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

JOHN BELL. 
To the PRESIDENT. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY 


Navy Department, May 31, 1841. 

Sra: The appropriations made at the last session 
of Congress will be found amply sufficient to cover 
the expenditures for the current year, under the 
several heads of appropriation, unless it should be- 
come necessary or be deemed proper to assume 
another and larger basis of operations than 
that on which the estimates from the Department 
were founded. 

The state of the Navy Pension Fand will re- 
quire the immediate action of Congress. Under 
the operation of the act entitled “An act for the 
more equitable administration of the Navy Pension 
Fund,” that fund has been exhausted. It will be 
seen trom the accompanying report of the Com- 
missioner of Pensions, that there will be required 
for the payment of navy pensioners, on the lst of 
July next, the sum of $88,706 06; and on the Ist 
of January, 1842, the further sum of $69,000. In 
addition to these sums, about. $6,000 will be re- 
quired to pay arrears of pensions which will pro- 
bably be allowed between July next and the Ist of 
January, making in the whole $163,716 06. To 
meet these payments, there is within the control of 
the Department the sum of $28,040; leaving a de- 
ficiency of $135,666 06, which the public faith re- 
quires shonid be promptly supplied. 

The sudden return of the Brandywine seems to 
require some explanation. From the despatches 
sent to the Department by Captian Bolton, of that 
ship, it appears that the great excitement prevail- 
ing in England in the early part of March last, in- 
duced our Minister at that Court to address a com- 
munication to Commodore Hull, the officer com- 
manding the United States naval forces in the Me- 
diterranean, the result of which was, that the squad- 
ron, then lying at Mahon, left the station with a 
view to get out of that sea, ascertain the true state 
of things between the United States and Great Bri- 
tain, and either resume their station or return 
home, according to the result, The Brandywine 
outsailing the Commodore, and Captain Bolton 
having received no information on his voyage 
deemed satisfactory by him, he returned to the 
United States. 

Though it is presumed Congress will scarcely be 
willing to give attention to general matters uncon- 
nected with the objects for which the extraordi- 
nary session of that body was convoked, yet recent 
events induce me to bring to your notice, wilh a 
view to the action of Congress, two subjects as 
worthy of present consideration. The first is the 
establishment of a home squadron. While squad- 
rens are maintained in various parts of the wor.d 
for the preservation of our commerce, our own 

shores have been left without any adequate protec- 
tion. Had a war with Great Britain been the re- 
sult, as was at one time generally feared, of the 
subjects of difficulty now in a_course of adjustment 


between that power and the United States, not only 
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would our trade have been liable to great interrap- 
tion, and our merchants to great losses abroad, but 


a naval force, comparatively small, might, on our | 


very shores, have seized our merchant ships andin- 
sulted our flag, without suitable means of resistance 
or immediate retaliation being at the command of 


the Government. To guard against sucha result— , 


to pe ever reaay to repel or promptly to chastise ag- 


gressions upon our own shores, itis necessary that | 


& powerful squadron should be kept afloat at home. 
This measure is recommended by other consi- 
derations. There is no situation in which grexier 
skill or seamanship can be exercised and acquired 
than on the coast of the United States; and in no 
service would our office's and seamen become more 
thoroughly initiated in all that is necessary for the 
national defence and glory. In that service, aided 
by the coast survey now in progress, a thorough 
acquaintance would be gained with our own sta- 
coast, extensive and hitherto but imperfectly known 
—the various ports would be visited—the bays, in- 
lets, and harbors carefully examined—the use to 
which each could be made available during war, 
either for escape, defence, or annoyance, be ascer- 
tained, and the confidence resulting from perfect 
knowledge would give to us, what we ought surely 
to possess, a decided advantage over an enemy on 
our own shores, Should it be thought desirable 
that such a squadron be put in commission imme- 
diately and kept constantly on duty, an additional 
appropriation may be necessary; for the amount of 
which, as well as the force deemed proper to be em- 
ployed, I beg to refer to the accompanying report 
on the subject, prepared under my directions by 
the Board of Navy Commissioners. f 

The attention of Congress has been heretofore 
earnestly invited to the state of our ordnance and 
ordnance stores, and I deem it worthy of immedi- 
ate consideration. A sufficient supply of suitable 
arms and munitions of war is indispensable to the 
successful operation of the bravest officers and men; 
and it cannot, from the nature of the case, be pro- 
vided upon a sudden emergency. Sailors may be 
hastily collected from our commercial marine, ships 
may be purchased, but ordnance cannot be sup- 
plied on such an emergency, nor can some of the 
materials for the preparation of ammunition be 
procured either by purchase or manufacture. 
Hence the ordnance should, by a timely foresight, 
be provided in advance, and the materials be se- 
cured, from which a supply of ammunition can be 
speedily prepared. The accompanying report 
from the Board of Navy Commissions shows the 
amount of expenditure which will be required un- 
der this head. Should the object be deemed of 
such importance and urgency as to require the im- 
mediate attention of Congress, I respectfully re- 
commend that an appropriation of one-third of the 
estimated amount be now made. 

The opinion'seems to have become general, as 
well in the service as in the nation at large, that a 
thorough reorgamzation of the navy is demanded 
by considerations connected with the defence and 
honor of the country; and in this opinion I heartily 
concur. Yet Iam fully aware that any plan for 
this purpose should be the result of the most care- 
ful deliberation, and that it would be at once un- 
wise and injurious to submit to Conzress and the 
country any proposed arrangements which should 
be: liable to the charge of haste and inconsideration. 
Deeply sensible, therefore, at once of the impor- 
tance and difficulty of the measure, I have taken 
proper steps to collect and avail myself of all the 
resulis of experience and observation from those 
whose opportunities have afforded the means of 
knowledge, and their intelligence the ability to use 
them profitably; and I entertain the hope of being 
able, before the next regular meeting of Congress, 
to submit for your consideration a comprehensive 
and well digested system of reform in the branch ef 
the publie service committed. to my charge. 

Ihave the honor to be, with the highest respect, 
your most obedient servant, 

GEORGE E. BADGER. 
To the Presipent of the United S'ates 
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manner of returns to, the Genera! Post Office, for- 
bid a detailed report of its operations at the ap- 
proaching session of Congress. I have, however, 


| felt it my duty at this time to call public attention 


to the present state of its finances, so far as I have 
yet been able to learn their condition. 

When first entering upon my official duties, my 
attention was forced to the constant demands for 
payment beyond the ability of the “Department to 
discharge; and with a view to ascertain, as nearly 
as might be, its undisputed liabilities and probable 
means, on the 21st day of March last, a. letter was 
addressed to the Auditor of the Treasury for the 
Pest Office Department, requesting from him infor- 
mation on those subjectis. A copy of which letter, 

„marked A, is herewith submitted. Such state- 
ments have not been furnished, for reasons cleariy 
setforth ina letter from the Auditor, dated the 
25th day of May instant; of which copy is hereto 
appended, marked B. 

It was also important tolearn, witkout delay, 
what were the pressing liabilities and what the ac- 
tive fends of the Department. For this purpose, 
directions were given to the chief clerk to state the 
amount due to contractors anterior to and for the 
quarter ending 31st December, 1840, so far as they 
had been reported by the Auditor, and also the 
amount in deposite, subject to draft, for the dis- 
charge of such arrearages. His report is herewith 
submitted, marked C. 

By an examination of that statement, it will 
be seen that there was due and unpaid to contrac- 
tors, of ascertained balances, on the first day of 
January last, fourhundred and forty-seven thousand 
and twenty-nine dollars, ($447.029,) a considerable 
portion of which has been paid from the revenues 
of the quarter ending on the 31st March. A re- 
port from the Auditor upon the outstanding con- 
tracts will, undoubtedly, increase this amount of 
indebtedness to a total exceeding half a million of 
dollars. In addition to which, heavy demands are 
frequently made on the Department upon unliqui- 
dated claims. Ofsuch demands no notice can be 
taken at this time, nor is it proper that an opinion 
as to their justice should be now expressed. 

Under these circumstances, two questions natu- 
rally present themselves: How is the Department 
to be sustained under its present embarras«ments? 
and, What are its financial hopes for the future? 


As no estimates, upon which can be based an 
answer to the first inquiry, can be presented until 
a full statement of the balances due from postmas- 
ters shall have been reported by the Auditor, it is 
passed, with the single remark that, although itcan 
hardly be doubted that a large aggregate sum will 
be found due, it is to be feared that, from the small 
umount of most of such separate balances, scatter- 
ed throughout this wide-spread nation, the want of 
responsibility in many of these officers and many 
of their securities, and the lapse of time since these 
balances accrued, but an inconsiderable part of the 
amount due will ever be received. It therefore 
remains for Congress to determine whether the 
amount now due to contractors shall be paid from 
the National Treasury, of whether this Depart- 
ment shall struggle on with its present embarrass- 
ments, consuming ils daily accruing revenues in 
the partial payment of old debts, and still leaving 
large balances which it has not the ability to dis- 
charge. 

Notwithstanding the heavy increased expendi- 
ture consequent upon the act of 7th July, 1838, and 
although instead of the supposed gradual increase 
of revenue, the receipts for the quarter ending 31st 
March last, present, as compared with the corre- 
sponding quarter of the year before, a diminution 
of more than siz per cent. still the Department 
would probably find sufficient relief in its future 
operations from the decrease of prices which, it 
may be calculated, wiil be hereafter demanded up- 
on most of the rouies, were it not for the continu- 
ally inereasing exactions in other branches of the 
services 

To present this subject in its most intelligible 
form, the First Assistant Postmaster General has 
prepared a tabular view of recent proposals, that 
comparison may be made between the amount of 
present bids aud the sums now paid for mail ser- 
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vice upon the same routes. 
annexed, marked D. 


On an examination of this statement, it will be 
seen that, in some cases, the amount demanded: by 
railroad companies for transportation of thé mails 
is more than two hundred.per cent. higher than is 
paid for coach serviee, upon roads forming connect» 
ing links between different railroad companies, 
upon the same ‘main route, and that too where the 
night service upon. the railroads Is less than. that 
performed in coaches. Such demands. deserve 
more consideration from the fact that, whilst at the 
recent lettings in New York and in the six; Eastern 
States the accepted service by coaches and other 
modes of conveyance hasbeen secured atan average 
saving of twenty-two per cent. upon the contracts of 
1837, there are but few instances where the. de- 
mands of incorporated companies have not been 
increased in such manner as imposed upon me the 
necessity of suspending the contracts. . Nor isthe 
extravagant price demanded for mail transporta- 
tion upon railroads the only manner in which these 
incorporations affect the revenue of this Depart- 
ment. The facilities secured by this mode of con- 
veyance for sending letters by private hands very 
seriously diminish the receipts of the offices upon 
these reutes. A single illustration will establish 
this assertion. 


Boston is one of the most important points of 
railroad concentration in the Union. Its business 
prosperity is proverbial; and yet in that city the 
quarter ending 31st March last shows, as com- 
pared with the corresponding quarter of the year 
before, a decresse in postage receipts of three thou- 
saud one hundred and ninety-five dollars—being dou- 
ble the amount of diminntion to be found, within 
the same time, in any other post office in the na- 
tion, with the single exception of Philadelphia, 
which is another. great ferminus of railroad com- 
munication. 


Toese facts are presented in no spirit of: unkind- 
ness towards those to whose management ‘these in- 
corporations are intrusted, but that I have consi- 
dered it due to cur whole people to refer to this 
subject, as one which will ere long call for national 
and State legislation, unless a corrective be sooner 
applied by public opinion. 

A considerable saving will be found in the cure 
tailment of service generally, directed up my im- 
mediate predecessor, in limiting the transportation 
of the mails to six trips a week upon most of the 
routes throughout the nation. The embarrassed 
condition of the Department, if it was to remain 
unaided by Government, clearly indicated the pro- 
priety of some reduction of service, and the reli- 
gious sense of the community. will certainly ap- 
prove the feeling that selects the Sabbath as the ore 
on which that service should not be performed. 
Yet it cannot be denied that this order has borne 
heavily on contractors, and in many instances 
causes great derangement in the transportation of 
the mails. 

Whilst in some sections of our country this alte- 
ration has not only recerveda cheerful acquies- 
cence, but is warmly approved, there has. been 
great general complaint of its operation, and daily 
appeals for the old facilities are pressed upon the 
Department. Without entering upon this subject 
at large, it is sufficient for my present purpose to 
state that, as this order purports to have been given 
to reduce the expenses of the Department, and to 
aid in bringing them within its receipts, a return to 
the former service, at this time, might well be con- 
sidered as a declaration of my confidence in its 
ability to sustain the expenditure necessary. for 
such restoration. I have, therefore, felt it impeéra- 
tive upon me to adhere to this order of curtailment, 


This table is hereto 


The building:snow being erected for the General 
Post Office is so far advanced as to give assurance 
that it can be completed before the session of Con- 
gress in December. This is much to be desired, 
not only for the convenience of the transaction of 
business, but that the public property may be 
kept in security. Such means as are kept 
ia my powerare continually employed to proteet 
the present building from fire, but in its exposed . 
condition the. danger of destruction to the books 
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and. papers of the office is-a source of constant 
anxiety. = 
All which is respecifully submitted. 
ee FRANCIS GRANGER, 
“To the Pausipent of the United States. 


REPORT FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


Mr. Fox to Mr. Webster. 
ce aa Wasuinaton, March 12, 1841. 
¿i The undersigned, her Britannic Majesty’s Ea- 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Pienipotentiary, is 
“ofnstructed by bis Government to make the follow- 
ing official communication to the Government of 
the United States: 

“Her Majeety’s Government have had under their 
consideration the correspondence which took place 
at Washington in December last, between the 
United States Seeretary of State, Mr, Forsyth, and 
the undersigned, comprising two official letters fram 
the undersigned to Mr. Forsyth, dated the 13 h and 
99th of December, and two Cffisial letters from Mr. 
Fersyth to the undersigned, dated the 26th and 
30th of the’same month, upon the subject of the 
atrest and imprisonment of Mr. Alexander Mc- 
Leod, of Upper Canada, by the authorities of the 

: State of New York, upon a pretended charge of 
arson and murder.as ‘having been engaged in the 

capture and destruction of the steamboat “Caro- 
line”? on the 29 h of December, 1837. 

The undersigned is directed in the first place to 
make known to the Government of the United 
States that her Majesty’s Government entirely ape 
prove of the course pursued by the undersigned ia 
that correspondence, and of the language adopted 
by bim in the official letters above mentioned. 

And the undersigned is now instructed again to 

» demand from the Government of the United States, 
» formally, in the name of the British Government, 
the immediate release of Mr. Alexander McLeod. 

The grounds upon which the British Govern- 
ment make this demand upon the Government of 
the United States are these: That the transaction 
on account of which Mr. McLeod has been ar- 
rested and is to be put upon his trial was a transac- 
tion of a public charactes, planned and executed 
by persons duly empowered by her Majesty’s Co- 
lonjal authories to take any steps and to do any 
acts which might be necessary for the defence of 
her Majesty’s territories, and for the protection of 
her Majesty’s subjects, and that consequently 
those subjects of her Majesty who engaged in that 
transaction were performing an act of public duty 
for which they cannot be made personally and in- 
dividually answerable to the laws and tribunals of 
any foreign country. 

The transaction in question may have been, as 
Her Majestv’s Government are of opinion that it 
was, a justifiable emploviment of force for the pur- 
pose of defending the British territory from the un- 
provoked attack of a band of British rebels and 
American pirates, who, having been permitted to 
arm and organize themselves within the territory 
of the United States, had actually invaded and oc- 
cupied a portion of the territory of ker Majesty, 
or it may have been, as alleged by Mr. Forsyth in 
his note to the undersigned of the 26-h of Decem- 
ber, “a most unjustifiable invasion in time of 
peace of the territory of the United States.” But 
this is a question essentially of a political and in- 
ternational kind, which can be discussed and settled 
only between the two Governments, and which the 
the courts of justice of the State of New York 
cannot by possibility have any means of judging 
or any right of deciding. 

It would be contrary to the universal practice of 
civilized nations to fix individual responsibility 

“upon persons who, with the sanction or by the 
orders of the constituted authorities of a State, en- 
gaged in military or naval enterprises in their 


country’s cause; and it is obvious that the intro-~ 


duction of such a principle would aggravate be- 
youd measure the miseries, and would frightfully 
increase the demoral:zing effects of war, by mixing 
up with national exasperation the ferocity of per- 
sonal passions, and the cruelty and bitterness of in- 
dividual revenge, 

Her Majesty’s Government cannot believe that 
the Government of the United Statss can really 
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intend to set an example so fraught with evil to the 
community of nations,and the direct tendency of 
which must be to bring back into the practice of 
modern -war atrocities which civilization and Chris- 
tianity have long since banished. 

Neither can her Majesty’s Government admit 
for a moment the validity of the doctrine advanced 
by Mr. Forsyth, that the Federal Gevernment of 
the United States has no power to interfere in the 
matter in question, and that the decision thereof 


must rest solely and entirely with the State of New 


York. 

With the particulars of the internal compact 

Thich may exist between the several States that 
em pose the Union, foreign powers have nothing 
to do: the relations of foreign powers are with the 
ageregate Union: that Union is to them represent- 
ed by the Federal Government; and of that Union 
the Federal Government is to them the only organ. 
Therefore, whea a foreign power has redress to 
demand fora wrong done to it by any Stale of the 
Union, it is to the Federal Government, and not 
to the separate State, that such power must look 
for redress for that wrong. And such foreign 
power cannot admit the plea that the separate State 
is an independent body over which the Federal 
Government has no control. It is obvious that 
such a doctrine, if admitted, would at once go toa 
dissolution of the Union as far as its relations 
with foreign powers are concerned; and that fo- 
reign powers, in such case, instead of accrediting 
diplomatic agents to the Federal Government, 
would send such agents not to that Government, 
but to the Government of each separate State; and 
would make their relations of peace and war with 
each State depend upon the result of their separate 
intercourse with such State, without reference to 
the relations they might have with the rest. 

Her Majesty’s Government apprehend that the 
above is not the conclusion at which the Govern- 
ment of the United States intend to arrive; yet 
such is the conclusion to which the arguments 
that have been advanced by Mr. Forsyth necessa- 
rily lead. 

But be that as it may, her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment formally demand, upon the gronnds already 
stated, the immediate release of Mr. McLeed; and 
her Majesty’s Government entreat the President 
of the United States to take into his most delibe- 
rate consideration the scrivas nature of the conse- 
quences which must ensue from a rejection of this 
demand. 

The United States Covernment will psrceive 
that, in demanding Mr. McLeod’s release, her 
Majesty’s Government argue upon the assumption 
that he was one of the persons engaged in the cap- 
ture of the steamboat “Caroline; but her Majes- 
ty’s Government have the strongest reasons for be- 
ing convinced thatMr. McLeod was not in fact 
eng2ged in that transaction: aad the undersigned is 
hereupon instructed tosay that although the cir- 
cumstance itself makes no difference in the poli- 
tical and in‘ernational question at issue; and al- 
though her Majesty’s Government do net demand 
Mr. McLeod’s release upon the ground that he was 


not concerned in the capture of the “Caroline,” 


but upon the ground that the capture of the ‘Ca- 
roline” was a transaction of a public character for 
which the persons engaged in it cannot incur pri- 
vate and personal responsibility; yet the Govern- 
mentof the United States must not disguise from 
themselves that the fact that Mr. MeLeod was not 
engaged in the transaction must necessarily tend 
greatly to inflame that national resentment which 
any harm thatshall be suffered by Mr. McLeod at the 
hands of the authorities of the State of New York 
willinfallibly excite throughout the whole of the 
British Empire. 

The undersigned, in addressing the present offi- 
cial communication, by order of his Government, 
to Mr. Webster, Secretary of State of the United 
States, has the boner to offer to him the assurance 
of his distinguished consideration. 

H. S. FOX. 

The Hon. DANIEL WEB:TER, &C. &e. &e, 


Mr. Webster to Mr. Fox. 
Department or Strate, April 24, 1841. 
The undersigned, Secretary of State of the 
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United S’ates, has the honor to inform Mr. Fox, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of her Britannic Majesty, that bis note of the 12ih 
of March was received and laid betere the Presi- 
dent. ASA 

Circumstances weli known to Mr. Fox have ne- 
cessarily delayed, for some days, the consideration 
of that note. 

Tee undersigned has the honor now to say that 
jt has been fully considered, and that he has been 
directed by the President to address to Mr. Fox 
the following reply: : 

Mr. Fox informs the Government of the United 
States that he is instructed to make known to it 
that the Government of her Majes'y entirely ap- 
prove the course pursued by him in his correspond- 
ence witb Mr. Forsyth in December last, and the 
language adopted by him on that occasion; and that 
that Government have instructed him “again to 
demand from the Government of the United States, 
formatly, in the name of the British Government 
the immediate release of Mr. Alexander McLeod;” 
that “the grounds upon which the British Govern- 
ment make this demand upon the Government of 
the United States are these: That ‘the transaction 
on account of which Mr. McLeod has been arrest- 
ed, and isto be put upon his trial was a transac- 
tion of a public character, planned and executed 
by persons duly empowered by her Majesty’s Co- 
lonial authorities to take any steps, and to do any 
acts which might be necessary for the defence of 
her Majesty’s territories, and for the protection of 
her Majesty’s subjects, and that consequently 
those subjects of her Majesty who engaged in 
that transaction were performing an aet of public 
duty, for which they cannot be made personally 
and individually answerable to the laws and tribu- 
nals of any foreign country.” 

The President is not certain that he understands 
precisely the meaning intended by her Majesty’s 
Government to be conveyed by the foregoing in- 
struction. 

This doubt has occasioned with the President 
some hesitation, but he inclines to take it for 
granted that the main purpose of the instruction 
was to cause it to be signified to the Government 
of the United States that the act on the steam- 
boat “Caroline” was an act of public force, 
done by the British colonial authorities, and fully 
recognised by the Queen’s Government at home, 
and that consequently no individual concerned in 
that transaction ean, according to the just principle 
of the iaws of nations, be held personally answerable 
in the ordinary courts of Jaw as for a private of- 
fence; and that upon this avowal of her Majesty’s 
Government, Alexander McLeod; now imprisoned 
on an indictment for murder alleged to have been 
committed in that attack, ought to be released by 
soch proceedings as are usual and are suitable to 
the case. 

The President adopts the conclusion that nothing 
more than this could have been intended to be ex- 
pressed, from the consideration that her Majesty’s 
Government must be fully aware that in the Uni- 
ted States, as in England, persons confined under 
judicial process can be released from that confine- 
ment only by judicial process, In neither country, 
as the undersigned supposes, can the arm of the 
Executive power interfere, directly or forcibly, to 
release or deliver the prisoner. His discharge 
must be sought in a manner conformable to the 
principles of Jaw and the proczedings of courts of 
judicature. if any indictment, like that which has 
been found against Alex. MeLeod, and under cir- 
cumstances like those which belong to his case, 
were pending against an individual in one of the 
courts of England, there is no doubt that the law 
officer of the Crown wight enter a nolle prosequi, or 
that the prisoner might cause himself to be brought 
up on habeas corpus and discharged, if his ground 
of discharge should be adjudged sufficient, or that 
he might prove the same facts, and msist on the 
same defence or exemption on his trial. 

All these are legal modes of proceedings, well 
known to the lawsand practice of both countries, 
But the undersigned does not suppose that, if such 
acase were to arise in England, the power of the 
Executive Government could be exerted in any 
more direct manner. Even in the case of Ambas- 
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sadors and other public Ministers, whose right to 


exemption from arrest is personal, requiring no fact. 


to be ascertained but the mere fact of diplomatic 
character, and to arrest whom issometimes made 
-a highly penal office, if the arrest be actually made, 
it must be discharged by application to the courts 
of law. 

It is understood that Alexander McLeod is holden 
as well on civil as on criminal process for acts al- 
leged to have been done by him in the attack on the 
“Caroline,” and his defence or ground of acquittal 
must be the same in both cases. And this strongly 
illustrates, as the undersigned conceives, the pro- 
priety of the foregoing observations; since ii is 
quite clear that the Executive Government cannot 
interfere to arrest a civil suit between private par- 
ties in any stage of its progress, but that such suit 
must go on to its regular jadicial termination. If, 
therefore, any course different from such as have 
been now mentioned was in contemplation of ber 
Majesty’s Governmen!, something would seem to 
have been expected from the Governmen: of the 
United States as little conformable to the laws and 
usages of the Euglish Government as to those of 
the United States, and to which this Government 
cannot accede. 

The Government of the United States, therefore, 
acting upon. the presumption which is already 
adopted, that nothing extraordinary or unusual was 
expected or requested of it, decided, on the recep- 
tion of Mr. Fox’s note, to take such measures as 
the occasion and its own duty appeared to require. 

In his note to Mr. Fox of the 26th of December 
last, Mr. Forsyth, the Secretary of State cf ihe 
United States, observes, that “if the destruction of 
the ‘Caroline’ was a public act of persons in her 
Majesty’s service, obeying the order of their supe- 
rior authorities, this fact has not been before 
communicated to the Government of the United 
States by a person authorized to make the admis- 
sion; and it will be for the court which has taken 
cognizance of the offence with which Mr. McLeod 
is charged, to decide upon its validity when legally 
established before it;” and adds, “The President 
deems this to be a proper occasion to remind the 
Government of her Britannic Majesty that the 
case of the ‘Caroline’ has been long since brought 
to the attention of her Majesty’s principal Secreta- 
„ry of State for Foreign Affairs, who, up to this 
day, has not communicated its decision thereupon. 
It is hoped that the Government of her Majesty 
will perceive the importance of no longer leaving 
the Government of the United States uinformed of 
its views aad intentions upon a subject which has 
naturally produced much exasperation, and which 
has led to such grave consequences,” 

The communication of the fact that the destruc- 
tion of the “Caroline” was an act of public force 
by the British authorities being formaliy communi- 
cated to the Government of the United States by 
Mr. Fox’s note, the case assumes a decided aspect. 

The Government of the United States enteriains 
no doubt that, after tnis avowal of the transaction 
as a public transaction, authorized and undertaken 
by the British authorities, individuals concerned in 
it ought not, by the principles of public law and 
the general usage of civilized States, to be holden 
personally responsible in the ordinary tribunals of 
law for their participation in it, And the Presi- 
“dent presumes that it can hardly be necessary to 
say that the American people, not distrustful of 
their ability to redress public wrongs by public 
means, cannot desire the punishment of indivi- 
duals when the act complained of is declared to 
have been an act of the Government itself. 

Soon after the date of Mr. Fox’s note, an in- 
struction was given to the Attorney General of the 
United States from this Department, by direction 
of the President, which fully sets forth the opinions 
of this Government on the subject of Mr. Mce- 
Lecd’s imprisonment, a copy of which instruction 
the undersigned has the honor herewith to enclose. 

The indic'ment against McLeod is pending ina 
State court; but his rights, whatever they may be, 
are no less safe, itis to be presumed, than if he 
were holden to answer in one of the courts of this 
Government. 

_ He demands immunity from personal responsi- 
bility by virtue of the law of nations, and that law, 
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in civilized States, is to be respected in all courts. 
None is either so higa or so low as to escape from 
its authority ia cases to which its rales and princi- 
ples apply. 

This Department has been regularly informed, 
by his Excellency the Governor of the State of 
New York, that the Chief Justice of that State was 
assigned to preside at the hearing and trial of Mc- 
Leod’s case, but that, owing to some error or miss 
take in the process of summoning the jury, the 
hearing was necessarily deferred. a 

The President regrets this occurrence, as he has 
a desire fora speedy disposition of the subject. 
The counsel for McLeod have requested authentic 
evidence of the avowal by the British Government 
of the attack on, and destruction of, the ‘‘Caro- 
line,” as acis done uader its’ authority, and such 
evidence will be fursished to them by this Depart- 
ment. ` 

It is understood that the indictment has been re- 
moved into the Supreme Court of the State by the 
proper proceeding for that purpose, and that it is 
new competent for McLeod, by the ordinary pro- 
cess of habeas corpus, to briog his case for hearing 
before that tribanat. 

The undersigned hardly needsto assure Mr. 
Fox that a tribunal so eminently distinguished for 
ability and learaing as the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York, may be safely relied upon fer 
the just andimpartial administration of the Jaw in 
this as well as in other cases; and the undersigned 
repeats the expression of the desire of this Govern- 
ment than no delay may be suffered to take place 
in these proceedings which can beavoided. Of this 
desire, Mr. Fox will see evidence in the instructions 
above referred to. 

The undersigned has now to signify to Mr. Fox 
that the Government of the United Statas has not 
changed ihe opinion which it has heretofore ex- 
pressed to her Majesty’s Government of the charac- 
ter of the act of destroying the “Caroline.” 

It does not thing that the transaction can be jus- 
tified by any reasonable application or construc- 
tion of the right of self-defence, under the Jaws of 
nations. Jt is admitted that a just right of self-de- 
fence attaches always to nations as weil as to indi- 
viduals, and is equally necessary for the preserva- 
dion of both. But the extent of this right Js a ques- 
tion to be judged of by the circumstances of each 
particular case; and when its alleged exercise has 
led to the commission of hostile acts within the ter- 
ritory of a power at peace, nothing less than a clear 
and absolute necessity can afford ground of justifi- 
cation. Not haviog, up to this time, been made ac- 
quainted with the views and reasons, at length, 
which have led her Majesty’s Government to think 
the destruction of the “ Caroline ” justifiableas an 
act of self-defence, the undersigned, earnestly re- 
newing the remonstrance of this Government 
against ‘the transaction, abstains, for the present, 
from any extended discussion of the question. But 
itis deemed proper, nevertheless, not to omit to 
take some notice of the general grounds of justifica- 
tion stated by her Majesty's Government in their 
instruction to Mr. Fox. 

Her Majesty’s Government have instructed Mr. 
Fox to say that they are of opinion that the trans- 
action which terminated in the destruction of the 
Caroline was a justifiable employment of force, for 
the purpose of defending the British territory from 
the unprovoked attack of a band of British rebels 
and American pirates, who, having been “ permil- 
ted” to arm and organize themselves within the 
territory of the United Siates, had actually invaded 
a portion of the territory of her Majesty. — 

The President cannot suppose that her Majesty ’s 
Government, by the use of these terms, megnt to be 
understood as intimating that those acts, Violating 
the laws of the United States, and disturbing the 
peace of the British territories, were done under any 
degree of countenance from this Government, or 
were regarded by it with indifference; or that, un- 
der the circumstances cf the case, they could have 
been prevented by the ordinary course of proceed- 
ing. Although he regrets that, by using the term 
“ permitted,” a possible inference of that kind 
might be raised, yet such an inference, the Presi- 
dent is willing to believe, would be quite unjust to 
the intentions of the British Government. 
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That on a line of frontier such as separates the 
United States from her Britannic Majesty’s North 
American Provinces—a line long enough to divide 
the whole of Europe into halves—virregulatities, 
violences, and conflicts should sometimes occur, . 
equally against the will of both Governments, is 
certainly easily to be supposed. This may be more 
possible, perhaps, in regard to the United States, 
without any repreach to their Government, since 
their institutions entirely discourage the keeping up 
of large standing armies in time of peace, and their 
situation happily éxempts them fiom the necessity 
of maintaining such expensive and dangerous esta- 
blishments. All that can be -expecied from either: 
Government in these cases is good faith, a sincere 
desire to preserve peace and do justice, the use of 
all proper means of prevention, and that if offences 
cannot, nevertheless, be always prevented, the of- 
fenders shall still be justly punished. In all these 
respects, this Government acknowledges no delin- 
quency in the performance of its duties. 

Her Majesty’s Government are pleased, also, to 
speak of those American citizens who took part 
with persons in Canada, engaged in an insurrection 
against the British Government, as “American pi- 
rates.” The undersigned does not admit the pro- 
priety or justice of this designation. If citizens of 
the United States fitted out, or were engaged in fit- 
ting out, a military expedition from the United 
States intended to act against the British Govern- 
ment in Canada, they were clearly violating the 
laws of their country, and exposing themselves to 
the just consequences which might be inflicted on 
thew if taken within the British dominions. But, 
notwithstanding this, they were certainly not pit 
rates, nor does the undersigned think that it can ad- 
vance the purpose of fair and friendly discussion, 
or hasten the accommodation of national difficul- 
ties, so to denominate them. Their offence, what- 
ever it was, had no analogy to cases of piracy. 
Supposing all that is alleged against them to be 
‘true, they were taking a partin what they regarded 
as a civil war, and they were taking a part on.the 
side of the rebels. Surely England herself has not 
regarded persons thus engaged as deserving the ap- 
pellation which her Majesty’s Government be- 
stows on these citizens of the United Siaies. 

It is quite notorious that, for the greatest part of 
the last two centuries, subjects of the British crown 
have -been permitted to engage in foreign wars, 
both national and civil, and in the latter in every 
stage of their progress; and yet it has not been ima- 
gined that England has at avy time allowed her 
subjects to turn pirates, Indeed, in our own times, 
not only bave individual subjects of that crown 
gone abroad to engage in civil wars, but we have 
seen whole regiments openly recruited, embodied, 
armed, and disciplined in England, with the avow- 
ed purpose of aiding a rebellion against a nation 
with which England was at peace; although it is 
true that, subsequently, an act of Parliament was 
passed to prevent transactions so nearly approach- 
ing to public war, without license from the crown. 

It may be said that there is a difference between 
the case of a civil war, arising from a disputed suc- 
cession, or a protracted revolt of a colony against 
the mother country, and the case of a fresh out- 
break, at the commencement of a rebellion. The 
undersigned does not deny that such distinction may, 
for certain purposes, be deemed well founded. He 
admits that a Government, called upon to consider 
its own rights, interests, and duties, when civil 
wars break out in other countries, may decide on 
all the circumstances of the particular case, upon 
ils own existing stipulations, on probable results, 
on what its own security requires, and on many 
other considerations. I:may be already bound to 
assist one party, or it may become bound, if it so 
chooses, to assist the other, and to meet the conse- 
quences of such assistance. : 

But whether the revolt be recent or long conti- 
nued, they who join those concerned in it, what- 
ever may be their offence against their own coun- 
try, ot however they be treated, if taken with arms 
in their hands, in the territory of the Government 
against which the standard of revolt is raised, can- 
not be denominated pirates, without departing from 
all ordinary use of language in the definition of 
offences. A cause which has so foul an origin as . 
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_ piracy cannot, in its progress, or by its success, ob- 
` tain a claim to any degree of respectability, or to- 
'Jérance, among nations; and-civil wars, therefore, 
> are not undérstood to have such a commencement. 
It is well known to Mr.’Fox that authorities of 
the highest eminence in England, living and dead, 
" have maintained that the general law of nations 
dods not forbid the citizens or subjects of one Go- 
véernment from taking part in the civil commotions 
- of another. There is some reason, indced, to think 
~ that such may be the opinion of her Majesty’s Go- 
‘vernment at the present moment. 
“e The undersigned has made these remarks, from 
` ‘the conviction that it is important to regard esta- 
blished distinctions, and to view the acts and of- 
fences of individuals in the exactly proper light. 
But it is not to be inferred that there is, on the part. 
of this Government, any purpose of extenuating, in 
the slightest degree, the crimes of those persons, ci- 
tizens of the United States, who have joined in mili- 
tary expeditions against the British Government in 
Canada. On the contrary, the President directs 
the undersigned to say that it is his fixed resolution 
that allsuch disturbers of the national peace and 
violaters of the laws of their country shall be 
brotight to exemplary punishment. Nor will the 
fact that they are instigated and led on to these ex- 
cesses by British subjects, refugees from the Pro- 
vinces, .be deemed any excuse or palliation; al- 
though it is well worthy of being remembered that 
the prime movers of these disturbances on the bor- 
ders are subjects of the Queen, who come within 
“the territories of the United States, seeking to enlist 
the sympathies of their citizens, by all the motives 
which they are able to address to them, on account 
ef grievances, real or imaginary. There is no rea- 
son.to believe that the design of any hostile move- 
“ment from the United States against Canada has 
` gommenced with citizens of the United States. The 
. true origin of such purposes and such enterprises 
is on the other side of the line. But the President's 
resolution to prevent these transgressions of the 
laws is not, on that account, the less strong. It is 
taken, not only in conformity to his daty under 
the provisions of existing laws, but in full conso- 
mance with the established principles and practice 
of this Government. i 
The Government of the United States has not, 
_from the first, fallen into the doubts, e'sewhere en- 
tertained, of the true extent of the duties of neutra- 
lity. Ithas held that, however it may have been 
in less enlightened ages, the just interpretation of 
the modern law of nations is, that neutral States 
are bound to be strictly neutral; and’ that it js a 
manifest and gross impropriety for individuals to 
engage in the civil conflicts of other States, and 
thus to be at war, while their Government is at 
peace. Warand peace are high national rela- 
tions, which can properly be esiablished or changed 
only by nations themselves, 
The United States have thought, also, that the 
salutary doctrine of non-intervention by one na- 


` tion with the affairs of others is liable to be essen- 


tially impaired,‘if, wbile Government refrains from 
interference, interference is still allowed to its sub- 
jects; individually or in masses. It may happen? 
indeed, that persons choose to leave their country, 
emigrate to other regions, and settle themselves on 
uncultivated lands, in territories belonging to other 
States. This cannet-be prevented by Govern- 
ments which allow the emigration of their subjects 
and citizens; and such persons, having voluntarily 
abandoned their own country, have no longer 
elaim to its protection, nor is it longer responsible 
for their acts. Such cases, therefore, if they oc- 
cur, show noabandonment of the duty of nen- 
trality. 

The Government of the United States has not 
considered it as sufficient to confine the duties of 
neutrality and non-interference to the case of Go- 
| vernments whose territories lie adjacent to each 
other. Theapplication of the principle may be 
more necessary in such cases, but the principle it- 
self they regard as being the same, if those territo- 
ries be divided by half the globe. The rule is 
founded in the impropriety and danger of allowing 
individuals to make war on their own authority, 
or, by mingling themselves in the belligerant opera- 
tions of other nations, to run the hazard of coun- 


teracting the policy, or embroiling the relations, of 


their own Government. And the United States 
have been the first among civilized nations to en- 
force thie observance of this just rule of neutrality 
and peace, by special and adequate legal enact- 
ments. In the infancy of this Government, on the 
breaking out of the Earopean wars which had their 
origin in the French Revolution, Congress. passed 
laws with severe penalties, for preventing the citi- 
zens of the United States from taking part in those 
hostilities. i 

By these laws, it prescribed to the eitizens of 
the United States what it understood to be their 
duty, as neutrals, by the law of nations, and the 
duty, also, which they owed to the interest and 
honor of their own country. 

At a subsequent period, when the American co- 
lonies of an European power took up arms against 
their sovereign, Congress, not diverted from the 
established system of the Government by any tem- 
porary considerations, not swerved from its sense 
of justice and of duty by any sympathies which it 
might naturally feel for one of the parties, did not 
hesitate, also, to pass acts applicable to the case of 
colonial insurrection and civil war. And these 
provisions of law have been continued, revised, 
amended, and are in full force, at the present mo- 
ment, Nor have they been a dead letter, as it is 
well known that exemplary punishments have 
been inflicted on those who have transgressed 
them. It is known, indeed, that heavy penalties 
have fallen on individuals, citizens of the United 
States, engaged in this very disturbance in Cana- 
da, with which the destruction of the Caroline was 
connected. And it is in Mr. Fox’s knowledge, 
also, that the act of Congress of March 10th, 1838, 
was passed for the precise purpose of more effectu- 
ally restraining military enterprises from the United 
States into the British provinces, by authorizing 
the use of the most sure and- decisive preventive 
means. The undersigned may add, that it stands 
on the admission of very high British authority, 
that during the recent Canadian troubres, although 
bodies of adventurers appeared on the border, mak- 
ing it necessary for the people of Canada to keep 
themselves in a state prepared for self-defence, yet 
that these adventurers were acting by no means in 
accordance with the feelings of the great mass of 
the American people, or of the Government of the 
United States. 

This Government, therefore, not only holds it- 
self above reproach in every thing respecting the 
preservation of neutrality, the observance of the 
principle of non-intervention, and the strictest con- 
formity, in these respects, to the rules of interna~ 
tional law, but it doubts not that the world will do 
it the justice to acknowledge that it has set an ex- 
ample not unfit to be followed by others, and that, 
by its steady legislation on this most important sub= 
ject, ithas dere something to promote peace and 
good neighborhood among nations, and to advance 
the civilization of mankind. 

The undersigned trusts that, when her Britannic 
Majesty’s Government shall present the grounds at 
length, on which they justify the local authorities of 
Canada in attacking and destroying the “Caroline,” 
they will consider that the laws of the United States 
are such as the undersigned has now represented 
them, and that the Government of the United 
States has always manifested a sincere disposition 
to see those laws effectually and impartially ad- 
ministered. If there have been cases in which 
individuals, justly obnoxious to punishment, have 
escaped, this is no more than happens in regard to 
other laws. 

Under these circumstances, and under those im- 
mediately connected with the transaction itselr, it 
will be for her Majesty’s Government to show up- 
on what state of facts and what rules of national 
law the destruetion of the “Caroline”? is to be 
defended. It will be for that Government to 
show a-necessity of self-defence, instant, over- 
whelming, leaving no choice of means and no 
moment for deliberation. It will be for it to 
show, also, that the Iseal authorities of Canada, 
even supposing the necessity of the moment au- 
thorized them toenter the territories of the United 
States at all, did nothing unreasonable or excessive; 
since the act, justified by the necessity of self-de- 


fence, must be limited by that necessity, and kept 
clearly within it. It must be shown that admoni- 
tion or remonstrance to the persons on board the 
Caroline was impracticable, or would bave. been 


- unavailing; it must be shown that daylight could 


not be waited for; that there could be no attempt at 
discrimination between the innocent and the guilty; 
that it would not have been enough to seize and de- 
tain the vessel; but thal there was a necessity; pre- 
sent and inevitable, for attacking her in the dark- 
ness of the night, while moored to the shore, and 
while unarmed men were asleep on board, killing 
some and wounding others, and then drawing her 
into the current, above the cataract, setting her on 
fire, and, careless to know whether there might not 
be in her the innocent with the guilty, or the living 
with the dead, committing her to a fate which fills 
the imagination with horror. A necessity for all 
this the Government of the United States cannot 
believe to have existed. 

All will see that if such things be allowed to oc- 
cur, they might lead to bloody and exasperated 
war; and when an individual comes into the 
United States from Canada, and to. the very 
place on which this drama was performed, and 
there chooses to make public and vainglorious 
beast of the part he acted in it, it is: hardly 
wonderful that great excitement should be created, 
and some degree of commotion arise. 

This Republic does not wish to disturb the tran- 
quillity of the world. Its object is peace, its policy 
peace. It seeks no aggrandizement by foreign 


conquest, because it knows that no foreign acquisi- 


tion could augment its power and importance so 
rapidly as they are already advancing by its own 
natural growth under the propitious circumstances 
of its situation, But it cannot admit that its Go- 
yernment has not both the will and the power to 
preserve its own neutrality, and to enforce the ob- 
servance of its own laws upon its own citizens. 
It is jealous of its rights, and among others, and 
most especially, of the right of the absoluie immu- 
nity of its territory against aggression from abroad; 
and these rights itis the duty and the determina- 
tion of this Government fully and at all times to 
maintain; while it will, at the same time, as seru- 
pulously refrain from infringing on the rights of 
others. 

Tie President instructs the undersigned to say, 
in conclusion, that he confidently trusts that this 
and all other questions of difference between ‘the 
two Governments will be treated by both in the 
full exercise of such a spirit of candor, justice, 
and mutual respect as shall give assurance of the 
long continuance of peace between the two coun- 
tries. 

The undersigned avails himself of this oppor- 
tunity to assure Mr. Fox of his high consideration. 

DANIEL, WEBSTER. 
Henry S. Fox, esq. &c. &e, &c. 


Copy ef instructions to Mr. Crittenden, enclosed in 
the above. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 15, 1841. 

Sır: Aleander McLeod, a Canadian subject, of 
her Britannic Majesty, is now imprisoned at Lock- 
port, in the State of New York, under an indict- 
ment for murder, alleged to have been committed 
by him in the attack on and destruction of the 
steamboat Caroline at Schlosser, in that State, on 
the night of the 29:h December, 1837; and his 
trial is expected to take place at Lockport on the 
22d instant. 

You are apprised of the correspondence which 
took place between Mr. Forsyth, late Secretary of 
State, and Mr. Fox, her Britaanic Majesty’s Minis- 
ter here, on this subject, in December last. 

In his note to Mr. Fox of the 26th of that month, 
Mr. Forsyth says: “If the destruction of the Caro- 
line was a public act of persons in her Majesty’s 
service, obeying the order of their superior aithori- 
ties, this fact has not been before communicated to 
the Government of the United States by a person 
authorized to make the admission, and it will be 
for the Court which has taken cognizance of the 
offence with which Mr. McLeod is charged to 
decide upon its validity when legally established 


A before it. 
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“The President deems this to be a proper occa- 
sion to remind the Government of her Britannic 
Majesty that the case of the Caroline has been long 
since brought to the attention of her Majesty's prin- 
cipal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, who, 
up to this day, has not communicated ‘its decision 
thereupon. -Itis hoped that the Government of 
her Majesty will perceive the importance of no 
longer leaving the Government of the United States 
uninformed of its views and intentions upon-a sub- 
ject which has natually produced much exas- 


perations, and which has led to such grave conse: 


quences.” 


I have now to inform you that Mr. Fox has ad- 
dressed a note to this Department, under date of 
the 12th instant, in which, under the immediate in- 
struction and direction of his Government, he de- 
mands, formally and officially, MicLeod’s immedi- 
ate release, on the ground that the transaction, on 
account of which he has been arrested and is to be 
put upon his trial, was of a public character, 
planned and executed by the persons duly empow- 
ered by her Majesty’s colonial authorities to take 
any steps, and to do any acts, which might be ne- 
cessary for the defence of her Majesty’s territories, 
and for the protection of her Majesty’s subjects; 
and that consequently those subjects of her Majesty 
who engaged in that transaction were performing 
an act of public duty, for which they cannot be 
made personally and individually answerable to the 
laws and tribunals of any foreign country; and 
that her Majesty’s Government has further direct- 
ed Mr. Fox to make known to the Government of 
the United States that her Majesty’s Government 
entirely approves of the course pursued by Mr. 
Fox, and the language adopted by him in the cor- 
respondence above mentioned. 


There is, therefore, now, an authentic declara- 
tion on the British Government that the attack on 
the Caroline was an act of pubiic force, dene by 
military men, under the orders of their superiors, 
and is recognised as such by the Queen’s Govern- 
ment. The importance of this declaration is not 
to be doubted, and the President is of opinion that 
it calls upon him for the performance of a high 
duty. What an individcal forming part of a pub- 
lic. force, and acting under the authority of his 
Government, is not to be held answerable, as a pri- 
vate trespasser or matetactor, is a principle of pub- 
lic law, sanctioned by the usages of all civilized 
nations, and which the Government of the United 
States has no inclination to dispute. This has no 
connection whatever with the question whether, in 
this ease, the attack on the Caroline was, as the 
British Government think it, a justifiable employ- 
ment of force for the purpose of defending the 
British territory from unprovoked attack, or whe- 
ther it was a most unjustifiable javasion in time of 
peace of the territory of the United States, as this 
Government has regarded it, The two questions 
are essentially different; and, while acknowledging 
that an individual may claim immunity from the 
consequences of acts done by him, by showing that 
he acted under national authority, this Government 
is not to be understood as changing the opinions 
which it has heretofore expressed in regard to the 
real nature of the transaction which resulted in the 
destruction of the Caroline. That subject it is not 
necessary, for any purpose connected with this 
communication, to discuss. The views of this 
Government in relation to it are known to that of 
England; and we are expecting the answer of that 
Government to the communication which has been 
made to if. 


All this is intended to be said, at present, is, that, 
since the attack on the Caroline is avowed asa na- 
tional act which. may justify reprisals, or even ge- 
neral war, if the Government of the United States, 
in the judgment which it shali form of the transac- 
tion, and of its own daty, should see fit se to de- 
cide, yet thatit raises a question entirely public and 
political, a question between independent nations, 
and that individuals concerned in it cannet be ar- 
rested and tried before the ordinary tribunals, as 
for the violation of municipal ilaw. If the attack 
on the Caroline was unjastifiabie, as this Govern- 
ment has asserted, the law which bas been violated 
is the law of nations, and the redress which is to be 


sought is the redress authorized in such cases by 
the:provisions of that code. 

You are well aware that the President has no 
power to arrest the proceeding in the civil and eri- 
minal courts of the State of New York. If this in- 
dictment were pending in one of the courts of the 
United States, I am directed to say that the Presi- 
dent, upon the receipt of Mr. Fox’s last communi- 
cation, would have immediately directed a nolle 
prosequi to be entered. 

Whether, in this case, the Governor of New 
York have that power, or, if he have, whether he 
would feel it his duty to exercise it, are points upon 
which we are not informed. 

It isunderstood that Mr. McL2od is holden also on 
civil process, sued out against him by the owner of 
the Caroline. We suppose it very clear that the 
Executive of the State cannot interfere with such 
a process; and, indeed, if such process were pend- 
ing in the courisof the United States, the Presi- 
dent could not arrestit. In such, and many ana- 
logous cases, the party prosecuted or sued must 
avail himself of his exemption or defence by judi- 
cial proceedings, either in the court into which he 
is called, or in some other court. But whether the 
process be criminal or civil, the fact of having acted 
under public authority, and in obedience to the 
orders of lawful superiors, must be regarded as a 
valid defence, otherwise individuals would be 
holden responsible for injuries resulting from the 
acis of Government, and even from the operations 
of public war. 

You will be furnished with a copy of this instruc- 
tion for the use of the Executive of New York 
and the Attorney General of that State. You will 
carry with you, also, authentic. evidence of the re- 
cognition by the British Government of the de. 
struction of the Caroline as an ect of public force 
done by national authorily. 

The President is impressed with the propriety of 
transferring the trial from the scene of the princi- 
pal excitement to some other and distant county. 
You will take care that this be suggested to the 
prisoner’s counsel. The Presidentis gratified te 
learn that the Governor of New York has already 
directed that the trial take place before the Chief 
Justice of the State. 

Having consulied with the Governor, you will 
proceed to Lockport, or wherever else the trial 
may be holden, and furnish the prisoner’s counsel 
with the evidence of which you will be in posses- | 
sion material to his defence. You will see that he | 
have skilful and eminent counsel, if such be not 
already retained; aad, although you are not de- 
sired to act as counsel yourself, vou will cause it to 
be signified to him, and to the gentleman who may 
conduct his defence, that itis the wish of this Go- 
vernment that, in ease bis defence be overruled by 
the court in which be shall be tried, proper steps 
be taken immediately for removing the cause, by 
writ of error, to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, 

The President hopes you wiil use such despatch 
as to make your arrival at the place of trial sure 
before the trial comes on; and he trusts you will 
keep him informed of whatever occurs by means 
ofa cerrespondece through this Department. 

I have the honor to be, Mr. Attorney General, 
your obedient servant, ; 

DANIEL WEBSTER. 
Hon. Jonn J. Critrenven, 
Altiorney General of the United States. 


REMARKS OF MR. McKEON, 
OF NEW YORK, 

Inthe House of Representatives, May 31, 1841—On 
Mr. Wise’s motion to appoint a committee to 
wait upon the President, and inform him that 
the Elouse of Representatives was now orgaa- 
ized, and ready to proceed to business. 

Mr. McKEON moved to strike out the word 
President, and insert “Vice President, now exer. 
cising the office of President of the United States.” 

Mr. McK. said that he knew net whether the 
House was at this time disposed to entertain any 
discussion on the subject which he had introduced. 


. President died 


He assured honorable gentlemen that he was as 


tired as they were of this day’s protracied proceed- l 


ings, but he was not willing to permit a question as 
important as it was novel, to, be passed over in si- 
lence. To some it might appear trifling, but to bis 
mind this was one of those cases where names very . 
frequently become matiers of substance... Fatigued 
as the members of this House were with the labors.. 
of the day, he regretted that he was under. the ne- 
cessity of calling their attention to the matter; but, 
ifthe present opportunity was passed by; he, knew 
of no proceeding upon which ke could with so 
much propriety offer his amendment as that made 
now by his friend from Virginia. It was the. first 
time in the history of the Government that the 
question had arisen whether the Vice President. of 
the United States becomes the. President on 
the death of the President. It was not. in 
any political view that he submitted this - 
question to the House. Standing as he did in a 
minority, as already evinced by the vote of this 
day, it could atford him no advantage. He sub- 
mitted it wilh a sincere desire of settling a point 
which had created great difference of opinion 
throughout the country, and thereby making a pre- 
cedent for the government of the future Legisla- 
tures of this Union. 


He was one of those who believed that the pres 
sent head of the Government is not President of 
the United States. He disclaimed the desire to 
create any invidious distinctions. No man hada 
higher personal regard for the distinguished indivi. 
dual to whom he alluded, than he (Mr. McK.) had. 
But he believed he was but Vice President exercis- 
ing the office of President of the United States.. A 
calm appeal to the Constitution and the history of 
its formation must lead to that conclusione The 
Constitution plainly shows on its face that there is 
but one way in which any man can become en- 
titted to the designation of President, and that is by 
election directly. That instrument provides, in cer- 
tain cases, for the performaace of his duties by 
other officers, with different designations, but in no 
one case declares any officer shall, in such case, be 
designated as President. The House would ob- 
serve that he, (Mr. McIC.) in bis amendment, had 
not even called him “acting President,” beeause 
there is no such title in the Constitution; he had 
taken the form of his amendment from article 1, 
section 3, subdivision 5, of the Constitution, which 
provides that “the Senate shall choose their own 
officers, and also a President pro tempore, in the ab- 
sence of the Vice President, or when he shall exer- 
cise the office of President of the United States.” 

He found in the Constitution a form of exprese 
sion which exactly met the case now before us, and 
he preferred to use it rather than to invent an- 
other. 

There was another section which was generally 
referred to on all discussions on this subject. He 
would call the atiention of the House. te ar» 
ticle IJ, section 1, subdivision 6, which says, “in 
ease of the removal of the President from office, or 
of his death, resignation, or mability to discharge 
the powers and duties of the said office, the same 
shail devolve on the Vice President, and the Con- 
gress may, by law, provide for the case of removal, 
death, resignation, or imability, both of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President, declaring what officer shall 
then act as President, and such officer shall act ac- 
cordingly, wntil the disability be removed, ora 
President shall be elected.” 

Under this section it wag contended that on the 
death of a President, the office, and not the powers 
and duties, of President, belong to the Vice President. 
ft was evident fo him that if this was the true con- 
struction, the office of Vice President was rendered 
vacant by the elevation of that officer to the Presi« 
dency—ihai could not have been the intention of 
the framers of the Constitution as they had ex- 
pres:ly provided that the Presiden) pre tempore of 
the Senate shall preside over that body when the 
Vice President shall exercise the office of Presi- 
dent. They evidenly did not intend that the Pre- 
sident’s death ot inability to act, should vacate the 
Vice Presideat’s office. In his (Mr. McK?s) 
understanding of the. Constitution, when the 
there was a vacancy in the 
ofice of President, ani in no other office. 
That was the only difficulty which occurred. 
in the whole series of officers conducting the affairs 
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of ‘the nation. By way of illustration, he wished 
the House to apply the Constitution to the facts as 
they presented themselves. The journals. of the 
last Congress stow that William Henry Harrison, 
of Ohio, was elected President, and John Tyler, of 
Virginia, was'elected Vice President, of the United 
States. We all know that within one brief month 
after'his inauguration, William Henry Harrison 
died. : What occurs under such a contingency? 
Examine the Constitution. You find that in the 
section he had just read, it is clearly stated that in 
case of the inability. of the President to discharge 
the duties of his office, or of the President’s death, 
the powers and duties of the office devolve upon, 
or, 1f he might so express it, roll down upon— 
whom? On the Vice President. In this case, on 
John Tyler. In no case does it provide that he 
(the Vice President) shall. ascend to the Presidency. 

Having some doubts whether the word “same” 
referred to the word “office,” or to “the powers 
and duties” of the President, he (Mr, McK.) had 
examined the history of the debates on the forma- 
tion of our Constitution. He found some re- 
ferences bearing on this question, in the Madison 
Papers, to which he wished to call the attention of 
the House, as explanatory, in some respects, of the 
meaning of the passage in the Constitution which 
he was now discussing. In the Convention various 
propositiuns were made, providing for the execu- 
tion of the duties and powers of the first officer of 
the Government, in case of his death or removal. 
Not one of these propositions alluded to making 
the inferior officer assume the title of the superior, 
in case. of his death or removal.. Mr. Pink- 
ney submitted his plan of a Federal Consti- 
tution. In the article relating to the President's 
duties. there is this provision: “In case of his 
(the Presidents} removal, death, resignation, op 
disability, the President of the Senate shall exercise 
the duties of his office until another President be 
chosen. And in case of the death of the President 
of the Senate, the Speaker of the House of Delegates 
shall do sv.” Another proposition came from Mr. 
Ruledge. Inhis proposed drast of a Constitution, ap- 
pears the following: “In case of his (the Pie-idenvs) 
removal, death, resignaton, or disability to dis- 
charge the duties and powers of the office, the Presi- 


dent of the Senate shall exercise thuse powers and _ 


duties until another President of the United States 
be chosen, or until the disability of the Speaker be 
removed.” i 

In neither of these propositions do we find any 
other intention manifested but that of providing, 
in the case of the death of the President, for the 
exercise of his powers and duties, In the conven- 
tion, on the debate on the last proposition referred 
to, Mr. Gouverneur Morris objected to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate being provisional successor to 
the President, and suggested the desigcation of the 
Chief Justice. Mr. Madison added, as a ground 
of objection, that the Senate mght retard the ap- 
pointment of a President, in.order to carry points, 
whilst the reversionary power was in the President 
of their own body; but suggested that the Execu- 
tive powers, during a vacancy, be administered by 
the persons composing the council of the Presi- 
dent. : 

From this remark of Mr. Madison it is evident 
that he was anxious to provide for the exercise of 
the Execntive powers (which had already been 
vested in the President) during a vacancy in that 
ofice. Mr. Madison did not propose that any 
other officer should be. President in case of such 
vacancy. Another member of the convention, 
Mr. Williamson, suggested that the Legislature 
ought to have power to provide for occasional 
successors, and moved-that the clause relating to a 


provisional suecessor to the President, be post- | 


poned. Mr. Dickenson seconded the postpone- 
ment, remarking it was too vague, as far as itre- 
lated to the extent of the term disability, and who 
wasto be the judge of ft, It was so postponed. 
On the 3ist day of August, 1787, the postponed 
part of the proposed Constivution was referred to a 
committee, appointed by ballot. On the 6th Sep- 
tember, Mr. -Brearly, from that committee, re- 
ported the section relating to the President in the 
following words; 

“In case of his (the President’s) removal as 
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aforesaid, death, absence, resignation, or inability 
to discharge the powers and duties of his office, the 
Vice President shall exercise those powers avd duties 
until another President be chosen, or until the ina- 
bility of the President be removed.” 

On the 7th September, 1787, Mr. Randolph 
moved to insert the following: “The Legislature 
may declare by law what officer of the United 
States shall act as President in case of the death, 
resignation, or disability of the President and Vice 
President, and such officer shall act accordingly 
until the time of electing a President shali ar- 
rive.” Mr. Madison observed that this, as word- 
ed, would prevent the supply of a vacancy by an 
intermediate election of the President, and moved 
to substitute “until such disability be removed, or 
a President be elected; and this amendment. was 
agreed to. 

The House would discover from these refer- 
ences that the object of the members of the con- 
vention was t) declare who should, in certain con- 
tingencies, act as President; who should dischargei 
the powers and duties of the President in case of 
a vacancy in the Presidential office. If either of the 
sections, as read, had remained in the Constitution, 
there could be no doubt that the second oficer in 
the Government did not become the first by the 
death of the President. The doubt now arises on 
the article as it stands. But the intention of the 
article is not different now from that propozed to 
be carried out by the various. other proposi- 
tions. The whole Constitution, after these va- 
rious suggestions were made, was referred to 
acommiuee of revision, to revise the style of, and to 
arrange the articles agreed on. ‘The committee con- 
sisted of Messrs. Johnson, Hamilton, Gouverneur 
Morris, Madison, and Keag, and the result of their 
de'iberations was reported by Dr. Johnson on the 
12ih September, 1787. Thai report was the pre- 
sent Constitution, and the clause relating to the 
President read as it now stands in the Constitation 
as adopted by the United States. The prominent 
members of this committee had themselves, in 
their various propositions, suggested the exercising 
the powers and duties of the office of President, by 
an inferior officer, in case of the President’s death, 
and when they reported, it is reasonable to suppose 
such was their intention in the secticn as reported. 
In Mr. Hamilton’s plan of a Constitution, hang- 
ed to Mr. Madison, one of the sections read as 
follows: “The President of the Senate shall be the 
Vice President of the United S'ates on the death, re- 
signation, impeachment, removal from office, or ab- 
seuce from the United States of the President there- 
of; the Vice President shall exercise all the powers 
by this Constitution vested in the President until 
anotber shall be appointed, or until he shall 
return within the United States, if his absence 
was with the consent of the Senate and Assembly.” 
To his (Mr. McK’s) mind it was made clear, by 
this examination of the debates, that “the powers 
and duties” of th? President devolved on the Vice 
President, and were to be by him exercised as such 
officer. 

Ahother ru'e by which the true intention of the 
Constitution could be arrived a’, was by placing 
such construction on it as that all parts of ji would 
stand together, as the instrument originally was 
adopted. Under the Constitution as criginally 
adopted, the Vice President of the United States 
might have been a naturalized citizen, and less 
than thirty-five years of age, because there was 
no provision to prevent it. Now suppose an oc- 
currence like that which has taken place, had hap- 
pened before the amendment cf the Constitution, if 
the Vice President in such a case became the Presi- 
dent, he would be so in spite of that provision, 
which requires that the President be a native citi- 
zen and thirty-five years of age, 

Bat suppose we turn our attention to the case of 
a temporary vacancy. Is the Vice President then 
to be President. The clause in the Constitution 
draws afier a permanent vacancy the same conse- 
quences as a temporary vacancy. The same 
words cover the different contingencies. If the 
President of the United States were ander impeach- 
ment, how would he be described? Certainly as 
President. If that officer were unable to aci be- 
cause, while absent from the seat of Government, 
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he had committed an offence not bailable by the 


laws of the State in which he was arrested, and. ~; 
was thereby unable to discharge the duties and = 
powers of President; if the title, with the powers, 


devolved on the Vice President, we should have 
two Presidents at the same moment of time. _ 

In caseof the Presiden’s laboring under disabj. 
lity from siekness—entirely prostrated, and una- 
ble to approach public business-—-unable for a few 
months. to discharge his important. duties, will 


` members insist that the Vice President, acting 


under this clause of the Constitution, and deciding 
that the disability provided for by that instrament 
had occurred, may assume the title, and draw the 
salary of the President. He (Mr. McK.) trusted 
such gonstructiun would not be made. If sach 
was the intention, he could well forsee the most 
dangerous consequences to the nation, should the 
second officer of the Government differ in politi- 
cal sentiment from the first. In’ his (Mr, McK’s) 
view, the disability of the President produced 
these consequences, The President retains his 
office, drawing the salary of President. The Vice 
President retains his office, but exercises the pow- 
ers and duties of President. The President of the 
Senate pro tem. then performs the duties of the 
Vice President as President of the Senate. In this 
arrangement nothing is disturbed in the machinery 
of the Government. 

Another view of the question would arise in the 
compensation of the Chief Magistsate. The 
salary of the President was $25,000; and can that 
salary be drawn by the Vice President as Presi- 
dent of the United States? Some might say he 
was entitled to it, and he (Mr. McK.) wished it to 
b: understood, that he, too, should give his vote 
that the Vice President, under such circumstances, 
should have it; but was he also to draw the Vice 
President's salary? There was nothing in the Cen- 
stitution which gave him the power to draw 
the salary; he was given only “the power 
and the duties” of the office, but not the sa- 
lary. In some of the States provision was 
made that the Lieutenant Governor should not 
only assume the duties of Governor, in case of 
the death of the Governor, bu! that he should have 
the same compensation; but as no, such provision 
was found here, they should be careful not to have 
any thing done but what was in Constitution—a 
Constitusion admitted on all sides to be one of de- 
legated powers, and those expressly enumerated. 

vir, McK. observed that there were other con- 
siderations connected with the subject, but which he 
would not now present to the consideration of the 
House. He should submit to the decision of the 
House, bur he asked that whatever their decision 
be, it would not be mingled with the political 
discussions of the day, and that it would be the set- 
tlement of a principle for the guidance of the 
future. 


REMARKS OF MR. BUCHANAN, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

In Senate, Thursday, June 10, 1841 —Mr. Rives 
having renewed his motion that so much of the 
Presitent’s message as relates to our foreign 
affairs be referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 

Mr. BUCHANAN thereupon rose and addressed 
the Senate, observing that when he had first read 
the correspondence between the British Minister, 
Mr. Fox, and the American Secretary of State, he 
had at once determined to make, upon the first fit 
epportunity, some observations upon that corre- 
spondence in the face of the Senate and of the coun- 
try. He regretted that, in finding a fit opportunity, 
there had, contrary to bis own inelinations, been so 
much delay; but having at length found it, he 
would accomplish his original purpose, and would 
do it with as much brevity as possible; premising, 
however, that he should not have thought of such 
a proceeding upon this mere motion of. reference, 
had not the example been setand a precedent es- 
tablished at the last session of Congress by the pre- 
sent Secretary of State. 

He must be permitted to maké one remark by 
way of preface: and that. was, that if he knew him- 
self, he was hot actuated, in this matter, by any 
thing like party political feeling. He trusted his 
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construction of some portions of the correspond- 
ence in question might prove incorrect; for though 
he acknowledged himself to be a party man and 
strongly influenced by party feeling, it had been 
his endeavor never to carry that feeling with him 
into the Committee on Foreign Relations, (of which 
he had for many years been a member,) and he 
trusted that he had given sufficient evidence of th:s 
by his course on that commitiee. Yet, as he was 
firmly convinced that a proper regard for the Ame- 
rican character, both at home and abroad, required 
that some commentary should be made on these pa- 
pers, he had, upon reading them, determined, at 
once, that that commeatary should be made by him 
without fear, but with respectful regard to the feel- 
ings of all parties. 

He had been asked, what objection could be 
fnade to the letter of the 24th of April last, lately 
published trom Mr. Webster, our Secretary of 
State, to Mr. Fox? There was little, indeed:—much, 
very much, that it contained, had his cordial ap- 
probation; but, unfortunately, that letter had little 
or nothing to do wiih the substance of the matter. 
It did not make its appearance until nearly six 
weeks after the importani business between, the 
two Governments had been transacted. It was the 
letter of the British Minister of the 12ih of March, 
and the instructions of the Sceretary of State to 
the Attorney General of the United States, of the 
15th of the same month, which contained the true 
merits of the case. It was that letier of instruc- 
tions, a copy of which had doubtless been commu- 
nicated io tae British Minister, and had been open- 
ly referred to in the British Parliament; it was 
these instructions, especially, which lay at the root 
of the question. Oa these two papers of the 12th 
and 15th March, publie opinion had been formed 
and must be formed aswell in England as here; 
and the Secretary’s last letter which came limp- 
ing along six weeks after, however just and how- 
ever eloquent it might be, could exert but little er 
no influence either in Europe or in this country, 

To unders‘and the merits of the ease a brief re- 
capituiation of facts was necessary. A rebellion, 
said Mr. B. or, if you please, an attempt at revolu- 
tion, existed in Canada; during the course of which 
the insurgents took possession of Navy island, in 
the Niagara river. A British militia force of two 
thousend men was embodied at Chippewa, on the 
Canada side of the river. The American steam- 
boat Caroline, after having carried provisions to 
the insurgeatson Navy island, (for Í believe that 
was the fact,) together wiih probably a single can- 
non, lay at anchor, after her trip, fastened to the 
wharf at Schiosser, a small village notoriously 
within the jurisi:ction of the United States, under 

. the sacred ezis of our protection. And that coun- 
try must be recreant to itse:f and to its citizens, 
which would not, until the very last, maintain and 
vindicate its own exciusive sovereignty over its own 
soul againsi ail foreign aggreszion, 

There lay this vessel ia American waters, un 
der the guardianship of our sovereignty and of the 
American flag; but these afforded her no protection. 
What happened on the night of the 29th ci De- 
cember, 1837? Colonel Allan McNab, a name 
famous in stery, was in command of the body of 

Under his anpices, a Gap- 

tain Drew, of the British navy, who, I be- 
lieve, has sisce been pensioned for his gallant 
exploit, undertook to raise a body of volun- 
teers, and, by way of characterizing the na- 
ture of the service the g 


Ge- 


Under the authority of this Colonel Me- 
Nab, now Sir Alian MoNab, (for I understand he 
has since been knighted by Queen Victoria,) this 
body of men, with Captain Drew at their head, 
passed down the Niagara river at the dead 
hour of midnight, without previous notes, and 
while the people on board of the Caroi 
Teposing under the protection of American lz 
and made an attack on unarmed men, who we 
private citizens, not connected in any way with the 
resistance to British authority, and murdered at 
least one of their number within the American ter- 
ritory. These barbarians, regardless of the lives 
of those who may haye remained on board, un- 
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moored the boat, towed her out into the middie of 
the river, where a swift and irresistible current 
soon hurried her down the falls of Niagara, and 
to this hour itis not known how many American 
citizens perished on that fatal night. This is no 
fancy picture, 

Now, as to the principle of the law of nations 
which applies to such a case, that pure patriot and 
eminent Jurist, John Marshall, has expressed it 


with great force and clearness.. He says that 

“arhe jurisdiction of a nation, within its own territory, is ex- 
clusive andabsolute. It is susceptible of no limitation not im- 
posed by itself. Any restriction, deriving validity from an ex- 
ternal source, would imply a diminution of its sovereignty to 
the extent of that restriction, and an investment of that sove- 
reignty tothe same extent in that power which could impose 
such restriction.”—7 Cranch, 116. 


And agam: 

“Every nation has exclusive jurisdiction over the waters ad- 
jacent to its shores, to the distance ofa cannon shot, or marine 
league.” —1 Gallis, C. C. R. 62. 

According te the set:led law of nations, if the 
Caroline had been a vessel of war, on the high 
seas, belonging to the insurgents, and after an en- 
gagement with a British vessel had been pursued 
within a marine league of the American shore, our 
national sovereignty, as a neutral power, would im- 
mediately have covered her, and a hostile gun could 
not have been fired against her without affording 
us grounds for just complaint. If, for example, 
the British and French nations had been at open 
war, and a French vessel, in flying before British 
pursuit, should have been driven within a marine 
league of the American coast, all further acts of 
hostility towards her must have instantly cessed, 
or we, as the neutral power, would have been 
wounded in the most sensitive point, namely, that 
of our sovereignty. 

I shall not here argue to prove that in this case 
there has been a gross violation of our national so 
vereignty, because on that point no gentleman, I 
am sure, does or can enteriaina doubt. hat be- 
ing clear, the Americin Government at once re- 
monstrated in strong and forcible, and even elo- 
quent terms, through our Minister abroad. The 
letter of Mr. Stevenson on that occasion, does him 
great honor, indeed. Repeat:d attempts were made 
to induce the British Government to answer this 
remonsirance, but ali in vain, It is true that it 
has been stated in the British House of Commons 
by one of the British ministers, taat the American 
Government had finally given up the question, and 
did not intend te insist upoa an answez. The pre- 
tence for making this statement has most probably 
arisen from a custom too common among us of 
publishing diplomatic correspondence, whilst the 
negotiation to wbich it relates is still pending. Mr. 
Sieveason, in his letter to Mr. Forsyth of the 2d 
July, 1839, employs this language: 

“I regret to say that no answer has yet been given to my note 
in the case of the Caroliae. I have not deemed. it proper, un- 
der the circumstances, to press the subject without further in- 
structions from your Department. If it is the wish of the Go- 


vernment that I shouid do so, I pray to be informed of it, and 
the degree of urgency thal I arn to adopt.” 


To which Mr. Forsyth replies under date of Sep- ! 


tember 11, 1839, a» follows: 

“with refereuceto the closing paragraph of your communi: 
cation to the Department, dated 2d of July last, it is proper to 
inform you that no instructious are at pr sent required for 
again briaging forward the question of the ‘Caroline’ Ihave 
had frequent conversations with Mr Fox in regard to this 
subject, one of very recent date; and, from its tone, the Pre- 
sident expects the British Government willanswer your ap- 
plication in ihe case, without much further delay.” . 

Toe Senate wili thas perceive that there is no 
foundation ia this correspondence for the pretext 

+ } 1, 
ibat the American Government bad abandoned the 
pursuit of this question, unless ii may be by ger- 
bling the note of ŝir. Forsyth and suppressing the 
sentence which I have jast read. 

Whether the admin:stration of President Van 
Curen pursued ifs remonstranee with sufficient 
energy is not for me to say, although I believe they 
did, but that forms no part of the question now be- 
fore the Senate. It seems that, from the converss~- 
tion of Mr. Fox, Mr. Forsyth was induced to be- 
lieve that a speedy answer wonild be given. 

Ga the — of November, 1840, thts unfortunste 
man, Alexander McLeod, came volaniari!y within 
the jurisdiction of the United States. I am iselined 
io believe that the vain boasting of this man, as to 
bis presence aad participation in the attack on the 
Caroline, has occasioned all the difficulty which 
now exists. Jrather think he was not present atthe 
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capture of that vessel, and this fact, if it- had been 
wisely used, would have afforded the means of ‘ad- 
justing the difficulty to the satisfaction of both. par- - 
ties. But he came upon the American soil; and, in. ` 
the company of American citizens, openly boasted 
that he had belonged to Drew’s capturing squad- 
ron. In consequence ef these assertions, he’ wasi 
arrested by the local authorities, and indicted for: 
murder. This state of things gave rise toa Cor `, 
respondence between Mr. Fox and Mr. Forsyth, 
from which I intend to read a brief extract. The 
correspondence resulted in this: that Mr. Forsythex- 
pressed it as his opinion, and that of the President of 
the U.Siates,that under the law of nations the avowal 
by the British Government of the capture of the 
Caroline, should such an avowal be made, would 
not free McLeod from prosecution in the criminal 
courts of the State of New York. It effect was 
merely cumulative, It did not take away the of- 
fence of McLeod, but added thereto, and made it 
a national as well as an individual offence. The 
legal prosecution of McLeod, and the application . 
to the British Government for satisfaction, were 
independent of each other, and might be separate- 
ly and simultaneously pursued. But whether this 
were the true principle of national law or not, 
Mr. Forsyth very properly said that the question 
must be decided by the judiciary of New York, 
and that, if the position of Mr. Fox were well 
founded, McLeod wouid have the full protection 
of that doctrine before the court.’ He could plead 
that his act had been recognised by the British Go- 
vernment, and if the plea were allowed, he would 
be set at liberty. That was the position of the 
business at the close of Mr, Van Buren’s adminis- 
tration; and a happier, safer, aad more secure 
position of the question for American rights and 
even fer the honor of England, also, could not 
not have been desired. When the trial came on, 
McLeod would have two grounds of defence: first, 
that he had not been present at the capture of the 
vessel; and, next, that this capture had: been re- 
cognised by the British Government as a public act 
done under its authority. If, in this state of things, 
there had been a little prudent delay, the question 
would probably soon have settled itself to the sa~ 
Usfaction of both parties. But inquiries had been 
addressed, in Parhament, to the British ministers 
on this subject, and a high excitement had been 
produced throughout the British nation. This can 
always be done in that country on every contro- 
versy with America, because ovr side of the question 
never appears in their public journals. I have been 
for years in the habit of reading some of the Eng- 
lish journals, and, so far as I have observed, our 
side of the question, even in relation to the north- 
east bouadary, had never to this day been presented 
to the British public. No Englishman can .obtaih 
from any of these journals which I have seen, any 
distinct idea whatever as to the ground insisted 
upon by us in that controversy. 

An excitement had been raised on the Mce- 
Leod question, and loud defiances had been ut- 
tered on the ficor of the House of Commons, 
Threats had been made, in case the American Go- 
vernment should dare to retain MicLeod in casto» 
dy. An anempt had been made on both sides of 
the water, fo produce the belief that war was im- 
pending; and so far with success, that the Ameri- 
can fleet in the Mediterranean, or at least a por- 
tion of it, has acimally returned home, while all 
our vessels in that sea had passed the straits and 
gone info the Atlantic. Some people here even, 
other than the jadies, became afraid that the British 
flects would be upon our coast and lay our cities 
in ashes. A marvellous panic prevailed fora time 
amorg those who had weak nerves, and then, to 
crown all, came the letter of Mr. Fox to Mr. Web- 
ster. The British nation bas, I freely admit, much 
to recommend it, but we all know that their diplo- 
matic policy, u»like that of other European na- 
tions, hes been of a character bold, arrogant, and 
overbearing. Jobn Bull has ever preferred to ac- 
complish that by main force which other nations 
would have attempted by diplomacy. I come now 
to the letter of Mr. Fox, ard such a letter! This 
letter is the more imposing from the fact that it was 
not Mr, Fox’s own composition, but is an official 
communication from the British Government, 
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This fact appears from its first sentence, which is 
as follows: . Sa 

“The undersigned, her Britannic Majesty’s Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary, is instructed by kis Govern- 
ment to make the following official communication to the Go. 
vernment of the United States.” 

Iiis then an. official communication from the 
British Government themselves. It is not-my de- 
sire on this occasion to excite either here or else- 
where any feelings which should not be excited. I 
merely state facts. ‘To what is this letter an an- 
swer? If to any thing, itis to the letter of Mr.. For- 
syth addressed to Mr. Fox on the 26th December, 
1840. I will not trouble the Senate to read that 
paper, they may find it in document 33, page 4. 

_ And what is the character of the letter of Mr. 
Fox? It commences with a peremptory and con- 
clusive settlement of the whole matter so far as the 
British Government is concerned. It is not suff- 
cient for that Government to say that they take the 
responsibility of the act of McLeod upon them- 
selves, but they even justify in the strongest terms 
the capture of the Caroline itself. Yet here is 
Mr. Webster, on the 24th of April, arguing a 
question which the British ministry had settled six 
weeks before. They do not say surrender McLeod 
and the question of the Caroline shall be left open. 
That would not be according to the manner of 
John Ball when he puts himself fairly in motion. 
He.does notstop to argue, but at once cuts the 
knot without the trouble of giving any reason. 
Mr. Stevenson had remonstrated in the most ur- 
gent manner, and had submitted to the British Go- 
vernment at London a mass of testimony, but no 
notice whatever was taken of his communication, 
and no reasons given for their determination. Mr. 
Fox, or rather that Government, in half a sentence 


setiles the question. 

The transaction in question, (says the Jetter,) may have 
been, as her Majesty’s Government are of opinion that it 
was, a justifiable employment of force for the purpose of de- 
fending the British territory,” §c. 

Our remonsirance, when this haughty reply was 
written, had been pending for three years. 

Mr. Forsyth, in his letter of 26th December, 
1840, had argumentatively stated the whole 
_ ease, setting forth that the avowal of MeLeod’s 
act, should it be assumed by the British Go- 
yernment, so far from doing away with our 
ground of complaint, went only to increase 
it. It was cumulative, not exculpatory. Whilst 
it would not relieve McLeod from personal 
responsibility, it would seriously implicate the 
British Government in his guilt. And how is that 
argument answered? In this haughty imperious sen- 


tence: 

“Ber Majesty’s Government cannot belicve that the Govern- 
ment of the United States can really intend to set an example 
so fraught with evil to the community of nations, and the di 
rect tendency of which must be to bring into the practice of 
modern war atrocities which civilization and Christiannity 


have long since banished.” 
Here is no argument attempted, no authority 


cited, but a simple declaration put forth in the 
strongest terms as to the “atrocity” of the principle 
for which the American Government had been se- 
rionsly ‘contending. But the crowning point of 
this insulting letter is yet to come; and I undertake 
to say that it contains a direct threat from the 
British Government. I am not extensively ac- 
quainted with the language of diplomacy, bat I 
certainly have not seen any thing like this threat 
in any official communication between civilized and 
friendly nations for the last fifty years. ThopeI may 
be mistaken in my view of the language, but here 
it is: : 

“But be that as it may, her Majesty’s Government formally 
demand, upon the grounds already stated, the immediate re- 
lease of Mr. McLeod; and her Majesty’s Government entreat the 
President of the United States to take into his most deliberate 
consideration the serious melure of the consequences which 
must ensue from u rejection of this demand.” 


What consequences? What consequences? Af- 
ter the denunciations we had heard in the British 
Parliament, and all that had occurred in the course 
of the previous correpondence, could any thing have 
been intended but “the serious nature of the conse. 
quences which must ensue” from war with Enc- 
ranp? And here let me pnt a case. Iam so un- 
fortnnate as to have a difference with a friend of 
mine. I will suppose it to be my friend from 
Sonti? Carolina, (Mr. Preston.] I know, if you 
please, even that I am in the wrong. My friend 
comes to me and demands an explanation, adding, 
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at the same time, these words: If you do not grant 
the reparation demanded, I entreat you to consider 
the serious consequences which must ensue from 
your refusal. Certain I am there is nota single 
member of this Senate, I might say net an intelli- 
gent man in the civilized world, who would not con- 
sider such language as a menace, which must be 
withdrawn or explained before any reparation could 
be made. It was the moment after I read this sen- 
tence that I determined to bring the subject before 
the Senate. A thought then struck me which per- 
haps I should do better now to repress; but it was 
this. Iimagined I saw that man. whom Mr. Jef- 
ferson truly denominated the old Roman, as Presi- 


‘dent, sitting in his apartment and reading this letter 


When he came to this sentence, 
What indignant emo- 
Of him it 


for the first time. 
what would be his feelings? 
tions would it arouse in his breast? 
may be justly said; | 
“A kind, true heart; a spirit high, 
That could not fear, and would not bow, 
Is written in his manly eye, 
And on his manly brow.” 
Would he not have resolved never to make any 


explanation under such a threat? Would he not 
have required it to be withdrawn or explained be- 
fore any answer whatever to Mr. Fox’s demand? 
In this possibly he might have gone too far. Our 
Secretary, however, has passed over this threat 
without adverting to it in any manner whatever. 

And now we come te the case immediately be- 
fore the Senate. Although I think the Secretary 
of State decidedly wrong in his view of the law of 
nations, that to me is comparatively a very small 
matter. I have not, in this thing, any perscnal or 
private feeling to gratify. Towards the Seeretary 
of State I cherish no unkindly feelings, and Isin- 
cerely hope that he may discharge the duties of 
high and responsible station in such a manner asto 
redound more and more to his own honor. What 
I complain of is this omission, and an omission, I 
consider, of great consequence. He has not, in 
his reply, noticed that threat at all, although it 
was conveyed in such terms as would have entire- 
ly justified him in saying “the American Govern- 
ment has no answer to give until this language has 
been explained.” He should at least have said, 
tthis is a menace, such as it is not usual in the di- 
plomatic correspondence between civilized and in- 
depengent nations, and I shall be glad if you 
will explain or reconsider the language employed.” 
For myself, said Mr. B. I have no desire for war 
with England: so far am I from desiring it, that I 
would consent to sacrifice all but our honor in order 
toavoidit. Bat I think Mr. Webster to blame in 
not noticing language which I consider as contain- 
ing a very distinct and intelligible threat. But let 
that pass. i 

Even if the Secretary were right in the view he 
takes of the law of nations, still I tbiak that 
common prudence would have dictated to him not 
to express his opinion so strongiy. It was then a 
judicial question pending, and eventually to be 
decided, by the highest court in the State of New 
York; a tribunal which, on all hands, and by Mr. 
Webster himself, is admitted«to be eminently enti- 
tled to confidence. Suppose it should happen (as 
it will happen, if my humble jadgment of the law 
should prove correct) that the Supreme Court of 
the Siate of New York and the Secretary of State 
of the United States should differ in opinion as to 
the legal question. Suppose an appeal should 
then be taken (if such an appealmay be taken) 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, and it 
should there be decided, as I feel great confidence 
that it should be, against the opinion of the Seere- 
tary of State, what would be the condition of this 
Government? 

The judicial authority will be on one side of the 
question, and the Executive Government on the 
other. Whilst the Judiciary decide that Mcleod 
is responsible in the criminal! courts of New York, 
the Secretary decides tha@he is not. By prejudg- 
ing this pending judicial question, the Secretary 
has placed himself in an awkward dilemma, 
shoud the Supreme Court of New York determine 
that the recognition and justification by the British 
Government of the capture of the Caroline does 
not release McLeod from personal responsibility. 
In common prudence, therefore, Mr. Webster 
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ought to have expressed no decided opinion on. this 
delicate question, but left it to the Judiciary, as Mr, 
Van Buren’s administration had done. 

But the Secretary of State thought otherwise, 
The imperious tone of Mr. Fox’s letter does not 
seem to have produced any efféct on his mind. 
Three short days after its date, on the 15th March, 
1841, he issues his instructions to.the Attorney Ge- 
neral. These instructions are the real, substantial 
answer to Mr. Fox’s letter, and have proved en- 
tirely satisfactory to the British Government, as 
they could not have failed to do. The letter writ. 
ten by Mr. Webster, on the 24th of the succeeding . 
April, will never disturb that Government. Long 
before it was written, the Secretary had granted 
them every thing which they could have desired. 

He at once, by these instructions, abandoned 
the position so ably maintained by Mr. Van Bu-, 
ren’s administration, that McLeod would still be 
responsible, individually, novwithstanding the Bri- 
tish Government might recognise the destruction of 
the Caroline.. In condemning this position, he uses 
terms almost. as strong as Mr. Fox had done in de- 
nouncing it. He says “that an individual forming 
part of a public force, and acting under the authc- 
rity of his Government, is not to be held answera- 
ble as a private trespasser or malefactor, is a prin- 
ciple of public Jaw sanctioned by the usages of all 
civilized nations, and which the Government of 
the United States has no inclination to dispute.” 

As actions speak louder than words, what did 
Mr. Webster do witb this threatening letter staring 
him in the face? With fiery expedition he has 
his Attorney General on the way to Lockport; and 
I cannot but think, from my personal knowledge 
of that officer, that the mission on which he was 
employed could not have been very agreeable to 
him. He informs the British Government at once, 
for we ought never to forget that the letter to Mr. 
Crittenden is in substance the Secretary’s answer 
to Mr. Fox, that if it were in the President’s pow- 
er to enter a nolle prosequi against McLeod, it 
should be done without a moments delay. “If 
this indictment,” says he, “were pending in one of 
the Couris of the United States, I am directed to 
say that the President, upon the reecipt of Mr. 
Fox’s last communication, would have immediate- 
ly directed a nolle prosegui to be entered.” But as 
this was notin Mr. Webster’s power, the Gover- 
nor of New York was in the next place to be as- 
sailed, in order to accomplish the same purpose. 
Mr. Crittenden was informed that he would “be 
furnished with a copy of this instruction, for the 
use of the Executive of New York and the At- 
torney General of that State.” “Whether,” says 
the Secretary, in this case, “ihe Governor of New 
York have that power, or, if he have, whether he 
would feel it his duty to exercise it, are points upon 
which we are not informed.” 

But the Governor of New York proved to be a 
very restive subject. He felt no inclination what- 
ever to enter a nolle prosequi against McLeod. I 
have seen, somewhere, a correspondence between 
that officer and the President, but I cannot now 
find it. The tone of this correspondence on the 
part of the Governor evinced a spirit of deter- 
mined resistance to the suggestion of the Secretary. 
The Governor complained that the District Attor» 
ney of the United States was acting as the counsel 
of McLeod, ‘This, however, according to the ex- 
planation of the President, happened by mere’ac- 
cident; the Atiorney having been retained as coun- 
sel some time before his appointment. The corres- 
pondence, at all events, is sufficient to show that 
Governor Seward did not participate in the views 
and feelings of the Secretary of State towards 
McLeod, and we know that ke did not approve of 
entering a nolle prosequtin his case, 

Bat the Attorney General of the United States 
was armed with instructions from the Secretary of 
Siatc, to meet every contingency. If McLeod 
could not be dizcharged by a nolle prosequi; if he 
must he tried, then Mr. Crittenden was to consult 
with McLeod's counsel, and furnish them the evi- 
dence material to his defence, andhe was even ‘to 
see that he have skilfal and eminent counsel, if 
such be not already retained.” It is no wender 
that it appeared very strange to Governor Seward 
to find the authorities of the United States thus ac- 
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tively-and ardently engaged in defending McLeod, 
whilst the authorities of New York were enlisted 
with equal vigor in his prosecution. 

The defence of this man, who had no claim to 
peculiar favor, except what arose from an earnest 
desire to please and satisfy the British Govern- 
ment, became the object of the Seeretary’s pecu- 
liar solicitude, and this, too, in the face of a plaia, 
palpable menace from that Government. 

The next thing we might hear would bea bill of 

cost and counscl fees against this Government for 
the defence of McLeod; it having been imposed as 
a duty on our Attorney General to see that “he had 
skilful and eminent counsel.” 
_ Now these are features in this transaction any 
thing but creditable to cur national character. I 
think that sufficient decision and firmness have not 
been displayed by the American Secretary of 
Staie, It willever prove a miserable policy to 
attempt to conciliate the British Government by 
concession. It was the maxim of Generai Jackson 
that, in our foreign relations, we should ask only 
what was right, and submit to nothing that was 
wrong; and, in my judgment, the observance of 
that maxim is the very best mode of preserving 
peace. When a nation submits to one aggression, 
another will soon follow. Itis with nations as it is 
with individuals. Manly and prompt resistance 
will secure you from a repetition of insult. 
If you yield once, you will be expected to 
yield again, and then again, till atlength there 
is no end to submission. I do not pretend 
that Mr. Webster has done wrong intention- 
ally; all I mean to say is, that, in my judgment, he 
has not, in this instance; displayed a proper and 
becoming American spirit. If he had waited a lit- 
ile longer before he prepared his instructions to 
the Attorney General; if he had taken time for re- 
flection before he despatched that officer crusading 
to New York, his conduct would probably have 
been different. Accordiog to the practice of diplo- 
macy, a copy of these instructions was doubtless at 
once sent to Mr. Fox. It is certain that they were 
known to the British Government before the 6th of 
May, because on that day they were referred to by 
Lord John Russell on the floor of the House of 
Commons as a document in possession of the Bri- 
tish Cabinet. 

I shall now offer a few remarks on the question 
of public law involved in this case, and then close 
what I have to say. I sincerely. believe the Ad- 
ministration of Mr. Van Buren was perfectly cor- 
rect on this doctrine, as laid down by Mr. Forsyth. 
If I had found aay authority to induce me to en- 
tertain a doubt on that point, I would refer to it 
mostireely. I now underiake to say that the only 
circumstance which has produced confusion and 
doubt in the minds of well-informed men on this 
subject is, that they do not make the proper dis- 
tinction between a state of national war and na- 
tional peace. Ifa nation be at war, the command 
of the sovereign power to invade the territory of lis 
enemy, aud do battle there against any hostile 
force, always justifies the troops thus engaged. 

When any of the invaders are seized, they are 
considered as prisoners of war, asd as having done 
nothing but what the jaws of war jusiified them in 
doing. In such a case they can never be held‘to 
answer, criminally, in the couris of the invaded 
country. Thatis clear. ‘The invasion of an ene- 
my’s territory is one of the rights of war, and, in 
all its necessary consequences, is justified by the 
laws of war. But there are offences, committed 
even in open war, which the ress command of 
the offender’s sovereign will shicid from exem- 
plary punishment. Ywillgive genilemen an cx- 
ample. A spy wiil be hung, if caught, even though 
he acied under the express command of his sove- 
reign. We might cite the case of the unfortunate 
Major Andre. He was arrested on his return from 
an interview with Arnold, and, his Hte being in 
danger, the British commander (Sir Henry Clinton, 
I believe) made an effort tc save bim, by taking 
upon himself the responsibility of the act. But al- 
though he had crossed our lines whilst the two na- 
tions were in a state of open and flagrant war, in 
obedience to instructions from his commander-in- 
chief, yet Washington, notwithstanding, rightfully 
hung him asa spy. 
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Now, let me tell whoever shall answer me, (if, 
indeed,any gentleman will condescend to notice what 
Ihave said—for it seems.we on this side of the Hones 
are to do all the speaking, and they all the voting,) 
that whilst all the modern authorities concur in de- 
claring that the law of nations protects individuals 
when obeying the orders of their sovereign, during 
a state of open and flagrant war, whether it has been 
solemnly declared or not, and whether it be general 
or partial, yet these authorities proceed no further. 
But, to decide correctly on the application of this 
principle ia the case before us, we must recollect 
that the two belligerants here were England on the 
one hand and her insurgent subjects on the other, 
and that the United States were a nentral power, ia 
perfect peace with England. But whai is the rule 
in regard to nations at peace wita each othe? This 
is the question. As between such nations, does the 
command of an inferior officer of the one, to indi- 
viduals, to violate the sovereignty of the other, and 
commit marder and arson, if afterwards recognised 
by the supreme authority, prevent the nation whose 
laws have been outraged from punishing the ot- 
fenders? Under such circumstances, what is the 
law of nations? The doctrme is laid down in Vat- 
iel, an author admitted to be of the highest authori- 
ty on questions of international law; and the very 
question, totidem verbis, which arises in this case, 
is in his book siated and decided. He admuts that the 
lawful commands of a legitimate Goverament, 
whether to us troops or other citizens, protects them 
from individual responsibility for hostile acts done 
in obedence to such commands, whilst in a slate 
of open war. kn such a case, a prisoner of war is 
never to be subjected to the criminal jurisdiction of 
the country within which he has been arrested. 
Bui what is the law of nations in rezard to crimi- 
nal oflences committed by the citizeas or subjects 
of one power, Within the sovereignty and jurisdic- 
tion of another, they being al peace with cach 
other, even it these criminal acis should be recog- 
nised and justified by the ofender’s sovereign? 
This is the case of the capture aad destruction of 
the Caroline. ‘The subject is treated of by Vatiel, 
under the head “ of the concern a nation may have 
in the actions of her citizens,” book ii, chap. 6, 
page 161. I shail read ssec » 74, and 75: 

“FTowever, as itis impossible,” £ thor, “for the best 
regulated State, or for the most vigilant and absolnte sovereign 
tomodel at his picasure all the actions of his subjects, and to 
confine them on every occasion to the most exact obedience, it 
would be unjust to impute to the nation or the sovereign every 
fault committed by the citizens. We ought not, then, to say, 
in general, that we have received an ury from a nation, be- 
cause we have received it from one of its embers. 

“Rut ifa nation or it í and ratifies the act of 
the individual, it then be ic concern, and the in- 
jared party is then tu consicer jon as che real author of 
the injury, of which the citizen was perhaps only the insiru- 
maf the offended State has in her pow 
has done the injury, she may, without scrupie, bring him to 
justice, and punish him. Vf he has escaped, aud returned to 
his own country, she ought to apply to his sovereign to have 
justice done iv the case.” | ; 

Can any ining in the world be clearer? The 
awheor pats the case distinctly. ‘The nation in- 
jared oughi not io irapate to the sovereign, of a 
friendly nation the acis ef its individual eciuzens; 
but if such friendly sovereign shall recognise the 
acts as his own, it then becomes a nalicnal con- 
cern. But does such a recognition wash away the 
guilt of the cffender, and iviease him from the 
punishment due to lis offence under the jurisdic? 
tion of the country whose laws he has violated- 
Let Vauei auswer this questiun. He says: “if the 
offended Stale has in her power the individual who hes 
done the injury. she may, without seruple, bring kim 
to justice and punish him.” the direc, 
piain, aad palpabie authority. And here permit me 
to add ipat I think I can prove thai, according to 
sound reasex, ihe principle is correct; and that the 
question would now be so cecided by our couris, 
even if ihe law of nations had been silent on the 
subject, This not only is, but ought to be, the 
priociple of public law, - . 

Mr. Webster, in his leter to Mr. Fox of the 24ih 
of April, telis the British Minister that the line of 
frontier which scparates the United States from ber 
wth American provinces, 
de the whoie of Europe into 


r the individual who 


Britannic Majesty’s 
ti iş long enough to Gi 
halves.” 3 . T 

This is true enough. Now, by admitting the 
doctrine of Vattel to be incorrect and unfounded, 


“ment. 


on what consequences are we forced? I beg Sen 
tors to consider this question. The line which $e% 
parates us from the British possessions is.a line 
long enough to divide Europe into halves. . Heas 
ven knows I have no desire to sée a rebellion in 
Canada, or the Canadian provinces annexed to the. 
United States; but no event in-futurity is moré cer- 
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tain than that those provinces are destined ti 
ultimately separated from the British empire. Let 
a civil war come, and let every MeNab who shall 
then have any command in the British possessions: 
along this long line be permitted to send a military 
expedition into the territory of the United States, 
whenever he shall believe or pretend that it will 
aid in defending the royal authority against these 
who are resisting it, and war between Great Bri- 
tain and the United States becomes inevitable. | A 
British subject marauding under the orders of -his. 
superior officer on this side of the line is seized in 
the very act. Well, what is to be done? Isup- 
pose we are to wait until we can ascertain whether 
his Governmeyt chooses to recognise his hostile or - 
criminal act, before we can inflict upon him the 
punishment which he deserves for violating our laws. 
If it shonld recognize his act, the jail door is immé- 
diately to be thrown open ; the offender, it may be 
murderer, takes his flight to Canada, and we the 
must settle the question with the British Govern’ 
Such is the doctrine advanced by the Bri- 
tish Government and our own Secretary of State. 
This principle would, as I say, lead us inevita- 
bly into war with that power. What can be done 
ina state of war? In that case, the laws of war 
provide that persons invading our territory who are 
captured, shall be considered and treated as pri~ 
soners of war. But while the two countries con- 
tinue at peace, a man taken in the flagrant act of 
invasion and violence cannot be made a prisoner 
of war. McLeod, however, is not to be treated on 
this principie, and punished under our lawsif be 
be guilty, lest we shoald offend the majesty. of 
England. Thelaws of New York are to be nulli- 
fied, and the murderer is to run at large. 

But if the principle laid down by Vattel be sound 
and true, all difficulty at once vanishes. If such 
an offender be caught in the perpetration of a cri- 
minal act, he is then punished for hiscrime. Let him 
be tried for it at least, and then, if there are any 
mitigating circumstances in his case, for the sake of 
good neighborhood let him escape. There will 
then be no danger of war from this cause. Let me 
suppose a case. Suppose Colonel Allen McNab 
should take it into-his head that there exists in the 
United States a conspiracy against the British Go- 
vernment, and should believe that he could unra- 
vel the whole plot by seizing on the United States 
mail in its passage from New York to Buffalo. 
He places himself at the head of a party, comes 
over the line, and seizes and robs the mail; but in 
the act he is overpowered and arrested, and he is 
indicted before a criminal court of the United 
Siates. Will it be maintained, it the British 
Government should say, we recognise the act o 
McNab in robbing your mail as we have already 
recognised that of his burning your steamboat 
and killing your citizens, that Mir. Webster would 
be justified in directing a nolle prosequi to be entered 
in bis favor, and thus suffer him to go free? 

Ido not say that the British Government would 
act in this manner: but I put the case as a fair il- 
lustration of the argument. There was one case in 
which something very like this might have hap- 
pened, and it was even thought probable that it 
would happea. It was reported that an expedition 
had been planned to seize the person of McLeod, 
and to carry Lim off to Canada; and I believe that 
a very distinguished and gallant general in the 
United States services, (Gen. Scott)—an officer for 
whom, in common with his fellow-citizens, I che- 
rish the highest respect and regard—went, in com- 
pany with the Attorney General, to Lockport; and 
it was conjectured that he had received orders to 
hold McLeod and defend the Lockport ja@ against 
aay incursion of Sir Allan McNab or any other 
person. 

Suppose now that such an expedition had been 
set on foot, that it had succeeded, and that McLeod 
had been seized and carried off id triumph, the 
two nations being still in profound peace. ‘The 
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rescue of a` prisoner is a high criminal offence. 
‘What would have been done with McNab if he 
had-volontarily come within our jurisdiction and 
been arrested? If he could be indicted and tried 
and punished before the British Government should 
have fime to recognise his act, very well. But if 
not, then, at the moment of such recognition, he 
would be no longer responsible, and must forthwith 
be'setfree. The principle of Vattel, rightly under- 
stood, absolutely secures the territorial sovere gnty 
of nations in time of peace by permitting them to 
punish all invasions of it in their owa criminal 
courts, and his doctrine is eminently calculated to 
preserve peace among all nations, War has its 
own laws, whch are never to be extended to the 
intercourse between nations at prace. 

The principle assumed in Mr. Fox’s letter is well 
calculated for the benefit of powerful nations 
against their weaker neighbors. (But in say- 
ing this I do not mean to admit that we are a 
weak nation in comparison with England. We 
do not, indeed, wish to go to warswith her, yet I 
am confident in the belief that whatever we might 
suffer during the early period of such a contest 
would be awply compensated by our success be- 
fore we reached the cnd of i!.) But let me present 
an example. 

Letus suppose that the empire of Russia has 
by her side a coterminous nation, which is compa- 
ratively weak. A Russian Colenel, during a sea- 
son of prefound peace, passes over the boundary, 
and commits some criminal act against the citizens 
of the weaker nation. They succeed, however, in 
seizing his person, and are about to punish him 
according to the provisions of theirown laws. But 
immediately the Russian double-headed black 
eagle makes its appearance; a Russian officer says 
to the authorities of the weaker nation, stop; take 
off your hands; you shall not vindicate your laws 
and sovereignty. We assume this man’s crime as 
a national act. What is the consequence? The 
rule for which Britain contends will in this case 
compel the injured nation, though the weaker, to 
declare war in the first instance against her stronger 
neighbor. Bat she will not do it; she will not be- 
come the actor, from the consciousness of her 
weakness and the instinct of scl{-preservation. 
This principle, if established, will enable the 
strong to insult the weak with impunity. But 
take the principle as laid down by Vattel. The 
weaker nation defends the majesty of her own 
laws by punishing the Russian subject who had 
violated them; and, if war is to ensue, Russia must 
assume the responsibility of declaring it, in the 
face of the world, and in an unjust canse, against 
the nation whom she has injnred. Itis said that 
one great pyrpose of the laws ef nations is to pro- 
tect the weak against the strong, and never was 
this tendency more happily illustrated than by 
this very principle of Vatt.l for which I am con- 
tending. 

ltherefore believe that the Secretary of State 
was as far wrong in his view of international law 
as in his haste to appease the British Government, 
in the face of a direct threat, by his instructions to 
Mr. Crittenden. ‘The communication of these in- 


structions to that Government, we know, had the | 


desired effect. Vrey went ont immediately to 
England, and no sonner were they known eon that 
side of the water, than in a moment all was calm 
and tranquil. The storm, portending war, passed 
away, and tranquil peace once more returned and 
smiled over the scene. Sir, the British Govern- 
meat must have been hard-hearted indeed, ifa pe- 
rusal of those instructions did not soften them, and 
afford them the most ample satisfaction. This 
amiable temper will never even be ruffled in the 
slightest degree by the perusal of Mr, Websters 
letter io Mr. Fox, written six weeks afterwards. 
‘The matter had all been virtualy ended before its date. 
In the views I have now expressed I may be 
wrong; but, as an American Senator, without any 
feeling of? my part but such as I think every Ame- 
rican Senator ought to cherish, I am constrained to 
: Say that I cannot approve of the course pursued 
by the Secretary of State in this matter; while, at 
the game time, I hope and trust that no other occa- 
Sion may arise; to demand from me a similar criti- 
-esm on the official conduct of that gentleman. 


‘SPEECH OF MR. WOODBURY, 

E & OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

In Senate, Wednesday, June 9, 1841.—The bill to re- 
peal the Incependent Treasnry having been taken 
up, the question being cn its passage, 

‘Mr, WOODBURY said: It was my misfortune, 
sir, to be in a minority on the committee which re- 
ported this bill. Ihave heard nothing since to 
weaken my objections to the repeal of what is called 
the Sub-Treasury, but some things to strengihen 
them greatly. The die, however, is cast; the Sub- 
Treasury must, I presume, be abolished. Bat I 
fell it due to my cpinions, expressed in the com- 
mittee, as well as to friends, and the importance of 
the question to the whole country, that the reasons 
for my opposition to this hasty and extraordinary 
change in a great system for manazing the finances 
for the Government, fer the whole Union, should be 
publicly given. Iam aware of the impatience felt 
by the majority for a decision, and shall, there- 
fore, use all possible brevity. ` 

It is difficult to comprehend the causes of so 
much haste in acting on the present subject. Why 
repeal what exists till some plan is presented instead 
of i? Let us have what you consider the 
bane and antidote before es at once. But, en 
the contrary, we are in this case asked to de- 
stroy an existing system, in full and suc- 
essful operation, ani which would continue to 
be so, if fairly administered, without expressly pre- 
senting any substitute whatever. We pull down 
our present house, to use the simile of the Senator 
who originated this measure, without a new one 
elsewhere to reside in, or even a shantee. No, sir, 
not even a log cabin for shelter till another house is 
built. We thus depart, also, from legislative usage 
in all like cases. ‘Fhe act of June, 1836, in regu- 
lating the State bank system, did not repeal the tor- 
mer one till the new regulations could be provided 
and duly executed. So the Sub-Treasury act did 
not repeal the State bank system till the Sub-Trea- 
sury had time to be carried into full force. He 
challenged gentlemen to cite a precedent for any 
such rashness as the present. Even in 1816 the 
public funds were not forbidden to be kept as be- 
fore, till the United States Bank was chartered aud 
in full operation, We create, then, a sort of dicta- 
torship as to the finances in the President or Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, till some new system is here- 
after established by law. We leave the sacred 
funds of the public, in a period of profound peace, 
and with no emergency, no urgent necessity im- 
pending, to the arbitrary will or caprice of mere 
Executive discretion. 

There is no escape from the conclusion as to 
the jawless expediency which wi!l then reign, 
unless, by mere construction, some other sys- 
tem is revived by this repeal. The repeal would 
be on its face unceriain, vague, locse. It cuts locse 
from the old moorings, and puts to sea with the 
whole public revenue, without rudder or compass. 
But itis said that much ean be remedied by impli- 
cation, by construction, by discretion. Then in 
abolishing the Sub-Treasury, we abolish what is a 
system, well considered, and in full force, and 
we do this for oneto exist by implication, and that 
may-mean any thing or nothing, to suit those who 
administer it~one temporary, not certain in its 
characier, gone into disuse, obsolete, impractica- 
ble, and which, if no beiter is devised immediately, 
may be fas‘ened upon us for years as the law of 
the land. I know that repealing a repealing sta- 
tute, according to an old technical principle, well 
settled in Blackstone, Bacon, and Coke, revives in 
force the act existing before the frst repeal. We 
shall have, then, apparently, the act of January, 
1836; and bad and impracticable in many respects 2s 
that act is admitied by many of them to be, they 
would justify their course in reviving it, by the 
apology, that a better system can and will soon 
be substituted for it. 

But are there not mere enemies to the Sub- 
Treasury, than friends to any particular successor? 
Can all who vote against the former, unite in fa- 
vor of a Bank like the last United States Bank? Or 
will all take a fiscal agent, not a Bank, and which 
so many of them have heretofore denounced? 
Again: will all unite in any improvement of the act 
of 1836? "We know to the contrary; and thus, with 


the best intentions soon to have some different sys- 
tem, except what will spring up constructively after 
a simple repeal of the Sub-Treasury, the country 
may never get one. -Look at the experience 
cn these hopes and good intentions in this very Se- 
nate. Last March we were in such haste to get a 
Public Printer acceplable to the majerity, that 
it was deemed necessary, so as to organize, 
to remove Messrs. Blair and Rives, though 
fairly chosen, and regular -contractors under 
bond, without their aszent, and without a 
hearing or trial. Yet we are now in the se- 
cond week of another session, and no successors to 
them have been chosen, or attempted to be chosen, 
Did gentlemen at that time dream of euch extraor- 
dinary delay? The impreved officers, the reform 
and new organization which was so indispensable 
then as not to be delayed scarce a day, strangely 
remains yet unaccomplished. Gentlemen may find 
troubles, and family schisms and procrastination 
as to the new fiscal agent they intend soon 
to ereate, which may lead to even longer de- 
lay than has occurred in the appointment of. new 
printers. 

In the mean time this body and the Union may 
be ‘subjected to the diseretion of the President of 
the United States and the Secretary ofthe Treasu- 
ry, in keeping and disbursing the public money, and 
which the *enate has been subjected toin its chief 
Cflicers since last March, in respect to its public 
printing. We have been too.otien of late years 
forced into this condition of mere construction. 
Who has done our printing since, and at what 
pioa and by whose direction, aud under what law? 

obody, nobody, sir, except under the arbitrary 
will of ovr President pro tem, and our Secretary. 
Exercised that will may have been discreetly, and 
doubtless with good intention; but under what law, 
what Constitution, or what printed rule? Are we 
then to be governed by star chambcr commissions or 
State circulars? Gentlemen felt much more jealous 
and sensitive on these subjects of unlimited discre- 
tion in 1836, it seems, than now; and the union of 
the purse and sword, which was then the burden 
of daily denunciation—tbat very union they are, 
by this precipitate repeal, as I shall endeavor soon 
to demonstrate, they are forewarned, and deliberate- 
ly, voting to produce. Yes; to produce it fora time, 
they cannot but admit; and for months, if not years, 
all will concede is possible, if not probable. To 
accomplish this union, what is proposed to be pre- 
viously dene? 

Independent of the unprecedented manner, 
what is the subsfance of our action to be on 
this occasion? What kind of a system do we 
abolish—and why? And what kind ofa system do 
we virtually substitute for i? Even for a day, 
or an hour, as the gentleman from Vir- 


-ginia said yesterday, we should not uselessly leave 


the publie funds to diserelion. is it for the mere 
whim of change—change—change—and change 
also for the worse, that we must pass the repeal, 
andthe repealof a great measure affecting mil- 
lions of people, and millions on millions of the pub- 
lic treasure? 

What are the reasons, then, for action upon it? 
Why, forsooth, the mover of the measure says no rea- 
son need begiven. Itis a casea ready decided. ‘Phe 
people have returned a verdict against tue Bub- 
‘Freasury, and we bave come here merely io enter 
up judgment against the Suab-Treasury sysiem 
and its friends. 

If this be our position in fast, I hope we shall 
have the benefit of that genileman’s experience, 
as well as sympathy, since in 1828, cn the same 
theory of ‘reasoning, the pecie returned a verdict 
against a former Adminisira‘ion, of whieh he was 
a distinguished member. But willhe acrait now, 
or did he then admit, that the election settled all 
the points in discussion before the people, and. that 
a verdict was returned against him aad ihem on all 
these points? Far from it. We were sent here to 
examine, to reason, and to decide ourselves on rea- 
sons and facis, and not on fancied verdicts. 

We came here to do a great public act on 
behalf of seventeea millions of people and 
twenty-six States of this Union. Ought they 
to do this without duly considering what was 
the duty required of them? And what musi be the 
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effect of their act, whether that effect were tempo- 
rary or permaneni? Without this, they could not 
‘act discreetiy in abolishing an iraportant existing 
system, Mr. W. would readily admit, as some 
gentlemen had suggesied, that there had been much 
talk against the Sub-Treasury, and some arguments 
during the Presidential canvass. Ithad been great- 
ly abused and grossly misrepresented, but he was 
not prepared to admit that there had been any ver- 
dict of ihe peopie against it. Was -the repeal or 
the continuance of this law the only issue made 
before the people at the late election? Was the 
result of that election a verdict oa that issue alone, 
and not on others? The Senator from Kentucky 
had, to be sure, said that they came bere for 
judgment—to carry into execution the verdict of 
the American people; but he would ask that Sena- 
tor again whether the resuit of that clection was to 
be held as a decision by the people on a!l the ques- 
tions which had been discussed before them? If 
so, how did it happea that they were sitting here 
in this splendid ball, lgbted by the magnificent and 
costly candelabra and other splendid decorations 
now before them? Hadit not been decided that 
there should be no extravagances of this kind, with 
all its unavoidable expenditure? That gentlemen 
mesi not eat out of gold spoons, but must use horn? 
That the President must live in alog cabin, and 
not in a palace? ride on a pony, and noi in a coach? 
That they must not indulge themselves in the luxu- 
ry of champagne, but must drink only hard cider? 
Did not the verdict of the people cover all thar? It 
was easy for gentlemen to talk about issues being 
decided by elections, but he asked, what had been 
the is-ue in 1828, and what had been the verdict 
given then? 

Tae Senator had had some experience in such mat- 
ters, then, as before suggested. Did he believe that 
the people had passed a verdict on all tae ques- 
tions which had been mooted curing that elec- 
tion? No; nor did Mr. W. They had dif- 
ferent questions argued then; they had the ques- 
tion about soda water furnished at public expense, 
about billiard tables paid for out of the public 
money, and other grave issues of a very different and 
high character as to Panama missions, and certain 
Presidential coalitions. Did the Senator hold 
that the people had delivered their verdict on all 
these points? Why cut out the Sub-Treasu- 
ury from all the other subjects agitated at the 
late election, then, and say that the verdict of the 
people had been given oa that issue. But some of 
the gentlemen held the doctrine that they were not 
bound even by express written instreetions from 
their own constituents. Much less, then, were 
they bound bya verdict given on five hundred 
issues, given at cross-roads, given at grog-shops, 
and onthe hustings. There was nothing in this 
argument, Tt answered very well to taik about 
for political effect; but the people decided nois- 
sues but such as they put on record. The issue 
they decided was, that they clected this man as 
their Chief Magistrate, and not that man. That 
was an issue by which all were bound, and which 
all mast respect. Butthe evidence went no further. 
For that reason it was that be addressed argu- 
ments to gentlemen, and entreated them not to 
throw themseives on imaginary or uncertain ver- 
diets. He asked them what they were abolishing? 
What were thcir reasons for aboiishing it, aad 
what were the facis of the case? 

You propsse to annual 
facts sustain and sound 
however much it has been arsaiied frem 
Maine to Loaisiana, by the gross misrepre- 
seniations. and wanton libels—saricatures, coarse 
and obscene songs—stump speeches and log ca- 


a system which 
justify 


principles fy, 


bin carousals—all enlisted against it. Bat 
in these cooler moments of political strife, all 
must admit that the Sub-Treasury, though not 


go fashionable in its appearance as the marble 
palaces of some banks, is a plain, honest, sirait 
forward system. ‘To the admirers of the improved, 
refined, polished, boasted credit system of recent 
times, the Sub-Treasury may not seem to deai so 
flippantly in millionson paper; but what it has is 
its own. It dozs not strut in borrowed plumes, nor 
does it cast off its clothing if a little old fashioned, 
or indeed homespun, for the dandy robes and es- 


senced equipments of its rivals—the iovers of the 
improved modern modes of growing rich without 
capital—and on the industry of others. 

In its documents and transactions, it may not 
use all the classical engravings of the Pennsylya- 
nia United States Bank or the Gallipolis Bank; 
bat it has always redeemed its prontises a little 
more promptly, and indulged a little less in ungu- 
thorized cotton specu'at:ous or gambling purchases 
of stocks; whether in railroads, canals, or litho- 
graphic cities; and whether on the lakes, the Atlan- 
tie, or the Mississippi, or, passing the boundaries of 
the Union, dabbling in Texan serip, or Mexican 
bonds. Itmay be somewhat antiqaated. i the 
Sab-Treasury be not a new invenion, like some of 
the moder banking, in approved modern style, it 
has the superior merit of being justified by 
considerable experience in the world. It was in 


existence here jong in the General Government, , 


and in most of the States, with county and town 
treasurers, as well as with more important ones, 
and has, substanstially, for centuries, beeu in force 
in most of the eivilized, safe and flourishing Go- 
vernmeats of Europe. It is merely a system to 
keep, as the act of 1789 simply provides to keep 
the public money, and not to lend it. To keep it 
safely till wanted, and not loosely to be squandered 
in speculations; and to keep it in specie, or its 
equivalent, so as to have something on haad useful, 
reliable, and honest, for the paymeat of debts, in- 
stead of being le't in the mere rags or fog. Tais 


isthe true substance of this abused system. Next, | 


it is asystem complete in all its parts, and clear in 
its provisions—well argued—well matured—weli 
guarded—rather than the piebald, uncertain, de- 
nounced and arbitrary system, which must, in the 
present condition of the banking institutions, vir- 
tually succeed io it by this unqualified repeal. 

Farthermose, itis a system, above all others, 
eminently constiiutional. 
that holy instrument iisejf, and it was one of the 
first offspring of legislation under it—imperfect 
and limited then, I admit, but yet essentially the 
same as now, except more carefully and explicitly 
regulated now, and suited to our increased territo- 
ry, numbers, and wealth. 

In the next place the Sub-Treasury is a system 
independent. This has justly been its title, and one 
of its boasts. It neither creeps nor cringes to cor- 
porations or bank direciors for aid, but has within 
itself officers, safes, vaults, and powers, rendering 
it, like the General Government as to States, seli- 
moving, self-acting, self-efficient, and thus inde- 
penden’. 

Itis, also, a system that can be enforced. Ihas 
proved praciicable, notwithstanding all prophecies 
to the contrary, and wil! continue to prove so, if 
properly administered, and if such amendments are 
made in details, not affecting its vital principles, as 
experience may require. Fts fruits thus have been 
salutary; its officers are amenab'e to us, and not to 
the baaks or the States; and their operations are re- 
gulated by us, and not by others, over whom we 
have no control. 

Ii is a system economical. I's whole expenses 
yearly, after its operations bezan, will be scarce 
half what the new Secretary of the Treasury pro- 
poses indirectly to give a Bank of the United 
States, by borrowing four millions on interest, to be 
used as a surplus in the Treasury, and of course 
to be depose lin his new National Bank, to be 
used there without compensation for loans and ac- 
commodations. 

¿It is likewise a safe system. Whatever Mr. 
Ewing may say as to losses iu connection 
with it, he takes special care in his amount of 
losses, to go back twelve years instead of one year 
since this system begun. He thus speeks of losses 
by millions within twelve years, and which must 
have been ander the United States Bank system 
and State Bank system. Bathe does not specify 
the joss of a dollar uader this system aione. 

[Mr Chay, speaking across, said the accounts 
haze not been yet settled.] i 

Mr. Woopsury replied. No losses have yet 
been made known, and if any existed, or 
were believed to exist, the powers that be 
would not be slow in publishing them. The 
new Secretary dwells also on its exposure to 


Itis partly developed in | 


robberies, when not one ‘has ever taken place; while 
within the period of its existence, banks -without i 
number have been robbed in all possible ways and 
to almost all possible amounts. Ithas been almost”. 
a universal wreck in some States: Just on theeve. . 
of our arrival here, and’ in an adjoining county, : 


| one seems to have been robbed of more than the 


amount of its whole capital. Neither the President, 
nor Secretary, nor the keeper of the money, could 
touch a dollar of it, except as the law directs; with- 
out a robbery and condign punishment. ‘The coun- — 
try has been made to believe wrongfully, that any 
of these offizers could lake the money at pleasure, 
and thus had entire control over the purse. 

Wor could the President, Sacretary, oF others, ¢ 
loan a dollar of the public money wader the Sub- 
Treasury, without danger of fine and imprison~ 
men—without, indeed, bemg burglars or: thieves: 
—2ad the penitentiary reclaiming its fugitives. This 
was not a system where the funds can be applied 
io main'ain polineal favorites—or to buy up pulli- 
tical prevsge-—or to circulate political speeches ane 
pamphiets—or to fee counse!—or to give salaries of 
$100,060 to single officers. But under the Bank 
system, its officers cculd and have taken. millions 
on millions without authority or punishment—and 
loaned or speculated with it to-the four quarters 
of the globe. Our ears have been almost stunned 
with the crash of banks around us in every quar- 
ter, Scarce a wave floats by us that does not bear 
fragments of ruin. {ndeed, this very bill of re- 
peal contains a high and deserved compli- 
ra:nt to the safety of the Sub-Treasury system, 
however much questioned by Mr. Ewing, for it ye- 
enacts one of its prominent and much abused pro~ 
visions to punish defaults and embezzlements. 

Again, how much saferis its currency? What 
would have been the credit of the General Govern- 
ment the last four years, with United States Bank 
notes on hand for public payments, Red Dog netes;- 
Brandon Bank bills—and all the shinplaster litter? 
It would have been as low as that of ‘many of- the 
spendthrifts, speculators, and partisan vagabonds, 
who have assailed it, instead of being as high as 
any Government in the civilized world. What 
would have been the losses also in its receipts 
and expenditures with such depreciated trash? 

In 1816, by taking such paper, the loss 
was computed by Mr. Gallatin, to the Govern~ 
ment alone, at near four millions; and by a come 
mittee of the House of Representatives in 1832, if 
was computed at the appalling amount of thirty- 
foar millions. ` 

Another of its excellences is, its comparative 
freedom from Executive influence. The disiortions 
of party have, however, charged and blackened it ` 
all over the country with being the reverse in this 
respect-—wWith what truth and justice, let an impar- 
tial examination of the act demonstrate. Not an 
officer of importance can be appointed under it, 
without the control and approval of the Senate. 
But under the other system, the Bank that held 
the money was selected by the Secretary of the 
Treasury alone, or by the President alone, with- 
out any interference of the Senate. They were 
changed at pleasure, too, by them, and its 
officers by the Bank directors or Bank stockhold- 
ers. On the contrary, the officers of the Treasury 
could not be changed without the sanction of the 
Senate. Yetthe partisan ery has been the Sub- 
"Treasury! increased Executive influence! Unfound- 
ed. Ii has diminished such influence in every way. 

If the efficers can be removed now, without 
cause—and such things seem possible, by the sud- 
den new appointments, since the dih of March, of 
Receivers General at Boston, New York, ‘and 
Charleston—so the bank» could have beeh before 
this sysicm, or at least their officers could have 
been, and by stockholders, politicians out of office, 
as well as by the President? Whether rea:ons are 
yet to be given, remains yet to be seen. If they 
are, or if the Senate does its duty, it will be known 
whether Executive influence is not checked or re- 
strained, instead of being increased. Nobody had 
peea displaced before for these receivers, and no, 
charges whatever have been published against 
their irreproachable characters. i 
“But more of this power and practice of remova 


on some future occasion, when we will see Hew. 
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proscription. has been proscribed by this reforming 
Adyinistration, and how it bas put down, among 
its other reforms, the rewarding of political parti- 
sans by office—how it has set officers free from fear 
and favor, and emancipated them—how office-hold- 
ers have ceased tò be pliant creatures of the Execu- 
tive, and how members of Congress have been ex- 
cluded:from Executive influence, by being excluded 
from any share in the odious spoils of office. _ 
Again, as to the comparative influence of the 
Executive out of doors in pecuniary matiers under 
the Sub-Treasury and former systems; let them 
come down to facts. Could the Executive put his 
hands into the vaulis of the Sub-Treasury and take 


- out a single dollar without subjecting himself to be 


. 


-kept the public tr 


every treasurer ofa 


sent to the penitentiary? Nota dollar could be drawn 
out but by warrants and drafts. Neither the President 
nor his Seeretary of the Treasury could take from 
its custody enough to. buy a pen, nor could they 
Joan out the public money for purposes of specu- 
lation or gambling. F they attempted such a thing, 
they would be convicted of embezzlement and sent 


to prison. Was this the case under the bank sys- 
tem?: Could notthe Executive, or the Secretary, 


in person, or through their friends, be aecom'moda- 
ted: with. loans by a Bank of the United States 
or by the pet banks? Had no: the public money 
been lent in thousands aad hundreds of thousands 
to friends of the Bank, both out of Congress and in 
Congress? But when had a dollar of the public 
money been loaned udder the Sub-Treasury? ‘The 
thing could not be done without burglary and theft. 
And yet, strange to tell, the community seemed im- 
pressed with the idea that under that much abused 
system the President and the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury could take and use for their own purposes 
just as much of the public money as they pleased. 
Thus it will be seen that the Sub-Yreasury, in 
every way; restricted and reduced, instead of in- 
increased Executive influence; aed one of the gor- 
gons conjured up against it before the community 
turns oul to be mere vapour and false glare. 

But the Sub-Treasury system had yet one other 
and infinitely greater excellence. It did not stimu- 
late the spirit of wild and reckless speculation by 
loaning out the public money. All such jonas 
were, by that law, strictly prohibiied, and 
it was an acknowledgment and homage paid by 
the Senator from Kentucky io the excellence of that 
law,that, bentas he was on destroying the system, he 
retained thisfeature of it and incorporated itin his 
own bill. That system provided likewise no sti- 
malus for overtrading. On the contrary, ils effect was 
to subdue and quench that destructive fire which 
had consumed the prosperity of the country. It 
uie where it could be had 
when it was wanted. Every receiver general, 
mist, must be ready to pass 
over every dollar of the funds in his hands on 
its demand by the Government. Bat was this the 
ease under the Bank? Far fromit. When the 
money was most wanted by the Government, it was 
most wanted by the banks also. 

On the other hand, it checked instead of stimu- 
lating expansions and overissues. It was calcu- 
lated to work a slow, bat sure reform in banking, 
m every neighborhood where much public money 
was collected. Because it throws back on the spe- 
culating and expanding bank for specie, their ex- 
cessive emissions of paper. 

But, in the next place, he wascompeiledto look 
at what must succeed this system when it was de- 
stroyed, whether it was temporarily or permanent- 
ly. 
ihe was: provided ia the bill itseif, but it was 
heid that the previcus law revived ipso facto. 
Now, if the Sub-Treasury was destroyed, what 
law would be revived by its repeal? We were to 
have the act of 1836, wih all its acknowledged 
ampertections ia its train, Would this bea better 


Rysiem? Wise men did not puil down one thing to | 


-a@upstiuate another, unless that other were a better. 


The act of 1836 was not without some exesliences. 
Jt contained a provision which resirained the Secre- 


oa tary from removing the deposites from a bank 
“where they had been placed, provided that bank 


continued to redeem its notes in specie; it also 
forbade the depositing of the public money in 
non-specie paying banks, and in banks issuing 


What wouid succeed it temporarily? Noih- | 


notes under five dollars. Some approved of it 
in the abstract, because it was a system regulated 
by law. When the Secretary of the Treasury, un- 
der President Jackson, had been forced to remové 
the public deposites from their former deposito- 
ry,as he was authorized to do by an express 
law, and there existed no regulated system 
for the safe-keeping of them, he had implored 
Congress to pass a law for that purpose, and they 
passed the law of 1836. T: had these excellences. 
But they were countervailed by defects which, in 
connection with commercial convulsions and fo- 
reign oppression, broke it down in twelve months, 
and it was now a dead letter. One gentleman had 
suggested that it may have been destroyed by 
faults in its administration, and notin the system 
itself. ‘Enis suggestion had been made before. 
Mr. W. would not argue whether this were the 
case or not, but he saw ample cause for its failure 
without this. It provided that twelve or thir- 
teen millions of what had been deposited 
in safe banks chould be taken ont of them and di- 
vided among seventy cr eighty cthers, for no other 
pursose than to give each of them the benefit of 
is possession. A bank was to be selected in every 
State, and numbers in some of the States, as no 
che could hold over a certain ratio to ils capital, 
and the effect was general stimulation of the com- 
munity to every form of speculation and gam- 
bling. Whe banks were required to pay interest for 
the money, at least for all they held over a given 
proportion, and they consented to take the money 
obviously because they expected to loan it oat 
Was not this in itself sufficient to break down any 
set of banks ia the world? Could such an opera- 
tion be accomplished without infinite distress? To 
force suddenly twelve or thirteen millions of dol- 
lars out of the channels of trade, and to put it in 
entirely different depositorics, was an operation 
which Mr. W. insisted to be one true cause 
of the ruin which followed. That alone was 
soflicient to account fer it; but on the back of 
this, there was superadded the requirement to col- 
leet within wine munths 36 millious more, and pay 
it over to the States. Was it any wonder that the 
most ruinous consequences should follow? No 
discretion was left to the Secretary; the time was 
fixed by Jaw, and, should be fail to obey, he was 
liable to be impeached, and was actually threatened 
with impeachment. ‘This great work he had ac- 
tually done as to the thirteen vaillions, and then he 
hac collected nine millions, and then nine more, and 
deposiied it with the States in specie, or in specie 
worth, and it was emphatically said at the time that 
every inslalmentin the payment of this money was 
a new turn of the screw. The pressure rose irora 
rheumatism to gout, and from gout to convulsion. 
Adi this suffering had been aitributed to the Execu- 
tive and to the Treasury Department, as though it 
were their wrong, when, in fact, they had but car- 
ried out the law of Coagre:s. ‘Then bad come in ad- 
dition to ail the rest, an unexampled recoil from 
abroad, produced by the course of the Bank of 
Engiand. American credit was suddenly cut off 
by millions at a blow, and the distinguished Ameri- 
can houses were obliged at once to stop all their 
open credits. Yet this, too, was charged upon 
the Treasury. 

Io sach a condition, without any fault on the 
part of the Executive, the United Siates Bank 
went by the board with the others. The old bills 
had not all been redeemed in specie to this day. 
If its charter had been renewed, and the forty 
millions of public money had then been in its 
vaults to be drawn out as the fatal act of 1836 
imprudently required, it would have been one 
of the first institutions to suspend specie payments, 
as it was, without being compelied to disgorge such 


' an immense sum for the Government. 


No intelligent merchant or financier in the 
civilized world can be informed of ail the facis, un- 
disguised, and arrive at any different conclusions. 
To illustrate, thatit was the collecting and pay- 
ing over such immense sums, in connection 
with the other convuisions which prostrat- 
ed such a sysiem, rather than any thing wrong 
in iis execution, I will trouble the Senate with a 
single anecdote. 

in compliance with the requisitions of the law, 


deposites. were made in North Carolina, which 
carried money out of the usual course of trade. 
The order to transfer the funds was given in ad- 
vance, payable in North Carolina.. This was stre- 
nuously objected to, and the Secretary was asked 
why he did not make the order payable in New 
York? The Secretary was acquainted with the 
operations of trade, and knew that the order could 
better be metin North Carolina than in New York, 
because New York was then drained of specie, and 
claims might be due to it in North Carolina suffi- 
cient to pay it there. But the drawees came to 
him, and insisted that the drafts should be made 
payable in New York. He did so, and the holders 
immediately went to New York and demanded the 
specie. The drawees at once saw that by the 
change they had aggravated the evil, by losing 
more specie, issiead of finding relief; and they en- 
treated that the Department would make the future 
drafts payable, as they had been made originally, 
in North Carolina. It was, however, the being 
obliged to part with the public money in such large 
sums, in so sudden a manner as the laws rendered 
imperative, that led to embarrassment, and not the 
form or manner of paying them. 

It reminded Mr. W., of the Irishman who was 
ordered to be flogged, and when he was flogged low 
down wanted’ to be flogged higher up; but when 
flogged higher up, wanted to be flogged Jower down, 
Mr. W. had been determined to execute the law, 
cost what it would, and let those who made it be 
answerable to posterity, that just tribunal whose 
judgments, though often slow, were ever sure and 
true. As might nalorally have been expected, the 
newly made deposite banks, flashed with the posses- 
sion of their twelve or thirteen millions of dollars, 
speedily disgurged this treasure upon the commu- 
nit, (as the former deposite banks had already 
done,) for they had been obliged to pay interest for 
it, and were glad to loan it out as soon as possible. 
The consequence of this, in both sets of banks, had 
been that the land sales, which usually realized 
from two-to three millions of dollars, were swelled 
to twenty-four millions in a singie year. For the 
prices of public land, too, were kept low, while all 
other prices rose, and the banks virtually gave cre- 
dit for the purchase, instead of the Treasury. The 
banks whieh had loaned their money to individuals 
instead of the Government, giving credit or loans 
for the lands as formerly, when called upon by Go- 
vernment to pay, could not collect it ia, 
nor what had been lavishly loaned for other 
speculations and trade, and the natural con- 
sequence was, that they all went to wreck 
—suspension was inevitable. But these lamen- 
table consequences were not to be charged to 
ihe administsation of the pet bank system, bat o 
the provisions of the law itself. And were gentle- 
men called upon now to revive such a system as 
this? Must the Secretary of the Treasury scatter 
the public money among eighty banks and revive 
again the scenes of 1836, so far as the public mo- 
ney, diminished, to be sure, greatly in amount, 
might permit or require? 

It was injudicious—almost insane. But this, 
in truth, would not be the real result of the 
repeal. The keeping of the money, then, though 
nominally by the law of 1836, would, in fact 
and in truth, be cast on the unlimited discretion of 
the Treasury Department; for the law having been 
rendered impracticable by the change cf times, the 
Department must necessarily be thrown back on 
the laws in force before this was enacted. Mr, W. 
would undertake to say that there could not now 
be five banks fuund in the whole United States 
such as that act required deposite banks ‘to be; and 
the act itself declared that in such case the Trea- 
sury must revert to the previcus laws, and those 
previous laws allowed the deposites to be placed 
in banks which did not pay specie; and to place it 
there, not merely on special but on general depo- 
site. Nor was this any thing new—this very thin 
had been dons by Secretaries Campbell and Dallas 
for years together, and it must be done again. 
The Pennsylvania Bank of the United States 
could be selected as well asany other, if the Depart- 
ment pleased. ? 

There were other consequences which must also 
follow. The Secretary would not merely be com. 
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pelled to use banks of this description, bat he would 
be stripped of every facility in the business of his 
Department until he uil make his selection among 


the banks, and place the money there. He in- 


Vited gentlemen to pat inquiries to the present 
Secretary of the Treasury, and see what an- 
swers. they would get. ‘The moment this bill 
became a law, the receivers general, as such, were 
dead—the Secretary could no longer draw on them. 
Where must he put his money? What must he do 
with his drafts? In New York immense sams were 
coming into deposite at the rate of ten to fifty thou- 
sand dollars a day. The Secretary could not ar- 
range wilh a bank to receive thismoney under less 
than a week, and in the meantime the Collector or 
the Receiver-Genera! might have half a million of 
dollars under his lock and key, and be at the same 
time ont of office. Who would be liable then? Not 
his sureties, for the new funds; their liabilities expired 
with his office. In tse more distant parts of the 
country, sucha state of things might exist for a 
whole monty, That time must elapse before the 
Receiver knew that his office was abolished; but 
the Secretary here would know it, and could not 
draw upon him. What, then, must be the resul:? 
In one portion of the country he would draw on 
collectors; in another portion he must act under the 
law ot 1836; and in still another he must be left at 
his discretion, under a construction of the old law. 
Here would be three or four fiscal systems in cpe- 
ration atone andthe same time; and all this state 
of confusion must ensue because gentiemen would 
insist upon repealing one pian before they had pro- 
vided another. , 

In the mean time, what was to be done with the 
contracts for building—with the new vaults, books, 
and furniture? Where should marshals and district 
attorneys deposit their collections—often immense? 
How should patentees or postmasters get along? 
All would be left in chaos. It would be confusion 
worse confounded. Gentlemen should at least 
have retained the mints as depositarier, if nothing 
else, tili they got new agents. They shculd have 
at least allowed the hardy emigrant from the east 
on the seaboard, before crossing the mountains, to 
continue to pay for his land, if he’ pleased, before 
he started, instead of carting specie across the 
Alleghanies. What is done with the clause that 
goes to prohibit any new specie cirevlar? Abolished. 
‘What with the three clerks in the Treasury Depart- 
ment created under this act? Abolished. But no 
more of details. 

Another question arose as to what money the 
Treasurer should receive. Ft was contended that 
he would be under the act of 1836. If so, then 
all public dues must be paidin gold and silver. 
There was nota bank in New England whieh did 
not issue or pay out of others bills under five dol- 
lars, and the act of 1836 forbid the receipt of any 
notes of any such banks. Hie was prohibited 
from receiving their notes, though redeemable jn 
specie, and therefore, instead of receiving bis dues 
one-baif in convertible paper and one naif in spe 
cie, as in the next month, he must have the whole 
amountin hard money, ate his orth. Seme 
gentlemen, indeed, on ik might like the mea- 
sure on this account, but would the fricads of this 
bill vote for it in this view of its effects? 

They would soon, if no other system was agreed 
on, begin to reason ss on the repeal, that the pco- 
ple had rendered a verdet against specie. Over 
three-fourths of the Union now, and near all of it 
in 1837—the practice of a majority of the people 
and of the Siale Legislatures, it will be said, were 
against specié, and the specie .cirewlar. The 
sound sense and strong moral feeling of Use people 
in many places kave been deladed and perseenied in 
favor of depreciated paper. It is not merely a 
vitiated taste, bet gambling speculators have made 
them believe it is fur their interest to have a new 
paper standard, and not the gold and silver Wash- 
ington and his compeers sought to introduce and 
perpeiuate. : 

Let me admonish, then, all who hear me, that 
concerning the currency io be received for public 
duties in the new state of affairs,and as to any 
supposed verdict of the people thereon, if Congress 
adjourned without previdinga substitute for the 
Sub-Treasury, it would soon be argued and found 
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that the joint reso‘ution of 1816 was not impera- 
tive. lis language wes not, that paper ofa cer- 
tain description shonld be taken, bat that it 
ought to he taken. Yes; it ought. But suppos- 
ing the Secretary could not get it readily, 
how then? What had been the argument in 
1837 on that point? Shinplasters were then cur- 
rent, and what had been called the ten cent rebel- 
lion in Boston had been gotten up, because specie 
was demanded by the collector. The Secretary 
would say he could not get convertible notes, and 
the verdict of the people was, that in that case he 
must take depreciated paper. By this state of 
things, ali specie aud specie paying banks must go 
by the board. Discretion was said to be the law of 
tyrants; yet now the Treasury was to be let loose 
again, to use, at pleasure, the paper of non-specie- 
paying banks; and this the Secretery, it would be 
argued, could not avoid, if he respeetcd public 
opinion. i 

Bat it was said that we should soon have a sub- 
stiiuie. Soms great fiscal agent was te be provi- 
ded, or else an old fashioned Bank of the United 
States. Mr. W. would not argue that question; 
with him the time was gone by; but he would ask 
tse members of that Senate whether they were rea- 
dy to repeal the existing Jaw, to re-establish such 
an jastitution as the old Bank of the United States? 
If they were, very well, bni he could not yet tell 
whether suck a plan had been matured and was to 
be presented. Why not wait tll then, and see 
whether a majority of this body will take an insti- 
tuiion instead of the Sub-Treasury, which has been 
condemned by most of the Democratic fathers of 
the Constitution—which the presen! President him- 
self concedes has been condemned by the people— 
which has been condemned by experieace as well 
as reason—which bas no power to resist suspen- 
sions and enormous losses, and which a few years 
ago, after becoming better and stronger by a new 
State charter, and getting rid of a bad partner in the 
General Government, as its chief officer declared, 
has since blasted the livelisood of thousands o? wi- 
dows and orphans, and, in the opinion ef many, 
covered the whole country with infamy and ruia? 
De gentlemen wish to abolish the Sub-Freasury for 
such a Bank? Do they wish to give Congressional 
sanction at home and abroad to such enormities? 

Next: do the West and Southwest want the still 
lower prices, and ruinous sacrifices of property, 
caused by putting such a Bank in operation from 
1817 to 1820? Let gcnuemen read the history of that 
era, and they will pause. They are seeking the 
wrong reinedy for the existing discase, as he would 
hereafter attempt to show on some other occasion. 
it was said, however, that we were to have a Bank 
ihat would net be uneonstitutional; it was to be 
free from all objections of that kind. Ele was glad 
to bear i; but what was the plan? Houl not gen- 
temen better wait till they saw whether itdid avoid 
all constitutional difleults or po? oly they 
wouid act ches in their own affai otin the 
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bill of 1840 went to create a Treasury b? 
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by Mr. Cray in 1849, which he 
hand, in which the Sub-Treasury was d 
a Government bank, cf which the Prai 
United Staies was io be president, cashie 
All they had to do was to give the Secretary power 
to issue small drafts, and ihe Sab-Treasary woul 
be a Government bank, according to the seasoning 
of this-speech. 

Mr. CLAY here interposed to inquire of Mr. 
W. whether he rightly understocd him as now ad- 
mitting thal the Sub-Treasury was a bank. 

Mr. WOODBURY replied in the negative. Your 
speeeh had repsesented it as a bank only under the 
supposition that the Secretary could cut up his 
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drafts into small sums, and use then’ as bank’ 
notes. ea 
Mr, CLAY. Well, and could he not doit? = 4" 

Mr. WOODBURY. Hë did not doit; I admit: 
that the argument itself is a fair one, but he didnot 
do it, nor could it have been done without sanction? 
‘of law; nor was it ever intended to be done, ùnless“ 
required by Congress to do it. ee 

It would then be only a bank of circulation, but 
not auo of deposite for individuals, nor one of ‘dis-' 
count atali; which last kind of bank was made, 
and especially a National one, so’ open to politaic |” 
favoritism and corruption. ena 

I will not, on this occasion, detain the Senate 


| longer, and did not intend at this time to say half 


30 much. 


SPEECH OF MR. WRIGHT, ` 

OF NEW YORK. : ; 

In Senate, June 9, 1841—On the bill for the repeal 
of the Independent Treasury law. 


Mr. WRIGHT said: Mr. President, I am not 
surprised or disappointed that our respected oppo- 
nents leave exclusively to us the debate upon the: 
final passage of this bill. .I know that ‘power is 
sometimes more anxious to execute its purposes 
than to give reasons for its course; to do execution 
than to offer arguments in justification of the act. 
f remember, too, that an eminent English judge is 
said to have advised a friend, about to enter. upon’ 
the discharge of jadicial duties, and not very con 
fident of his qualifications, to decide, but to give? 
no reasons in support of his opinions. IT was pre- 
pared to expect that the repeal cf the Independent 
Treasury law was a matter so well settled in the 
minds of the majority of the Senate, that the pas- 
sage of this bill, and not the reasons for its pas- 
sage, without any provision for a substitute, would. 
occupy their attention and govern their action. Of 
this I have no right to complain, and do not com- 
plain; and I refer to the fact simply to lay the founs 


' dation for the apclogy I owe tothe Senate for 


throwing myself upon its attention, and occupying 
its time, so plainly against the sense of a majority 
of the body, and when I know that majority will 
not debate the question; will not advance. argu- 
ments in favor of the passage of the bill, or reply 
to those advaneed against it. It is painful for me 
to speak under euch circumstances, and under the 
deep consciousness of the impatience which must 
be felt by those whose determination is simply to 
listen, aud press the question; and could I make 
myseif believe that my public duty upon the subject 
wonld be discharged by a silent vote, I certainly 
should not interfere to impede for a moment ‘that 
result, which the majority of those I am to address 
so earnestly seek, and which E keow must speedily 
be predaced. 

Lam weil aware that the general subject of dis- 
enssion is an old acquaintance in this chamber, and 
e members of the Senate simply, but thé 
le country, are supposed to be 
ly avrquainted with it. Still I believe much 
: to be said before the vital importance of 
be properly understood and justly 
in jis necessary influences upon the 
essential interests of the nation, even bere, 
: people at} Bencs the 
sof duty which compels me to ot- 
nuon of the Senate 
circumstances at least as unpleasant to my- 


m Geenly indebted to the honorable Senator 
New Hampshire, (Mr. Weonrvny,] forsthe 
cech wiih which he has opened this debate, 
rformed a duty which, upon repeated 
former cecasiens, has fallen upon me, that of show- 
ing what this Independent Treasury system really 
is, and has performed it in.a manner better than I 
could kope to have done. I am thus saved the 
consumption of time equal to that which he has oe- 
eupied, and the cause we advocate has received 
that aid from his powerful mind and practical ex- 
perience, which it could not have received from 
any effort of mine. In tollowing that learned Sena- 
tor, I shall renest as litle after him as possible, and 
keep the course I have marked out for myself;; and 
I will promise to restrict my remarks within the 
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narrowest limits of time consistent with a. fair dis- 
charge of the duty which impels me to ask to te 
heard- àt all. ` 

It is impossible tọ discuss the question presented 

in the manner in which I propose to discuss it, 
without direct reference to some substitute to be 
adopted; as'a system of finance for the Govern- 
ment, in. the place of the Independent Treasury 
system, now 10 be repealed. After what bas taken 
piace in the course of the action of the Senate as in 
committee of the whole upon this bill, I feel au- 
thorized to assume that that substitute, if any be 
adopted, willbe a Bank of the United States of 
some character. Such is the frankly avowed opi- 
nion and wish of the honorabl2 Senator from Ken- 
tucky, (Mr. Ciay,] and the votes of the Senate 
upon propositions to modify the Siate bank depo- 
site law of 1836, so as to make it again of pract cal 
force, seem to indicate that such is the preference 
of a majority of the body. I shail, therefore, as- 
sume that the Independent Treasury law is to be 
repealed te give place to a National Bank, and 
shall base my argument upon that assumption. As 
to the peculiar powers and privileges to be cenfer- 
red upon the Bank to be created, or the place of its 
location, I care nothing, if it be conceded that two 
provisions will be incorporated in the charter; 
neither of which, as I suppose, will be surrendered 
by the consent of any member of the Senate who 
intends to vote fora Bank at all. The provisions 
to which I allude are, first, the right and duty on 
the part of the Bank of collecting, kceping, 
and disbursing the public money; and, second, 
the mating the notes of the Bauk a legal tender in 
all payments to the public Treasury. The first of 
these provisions is = dispensable to constitute the 
Bank the fiscal agent of the Treasury, the ostensi- 
ple purpose for which it is to be charterer; and the 
second is the only effectual mode in which the cre- 
dit of the country can be so blended with the cre- 
dit of the Bank as to draw around it the requisite 
degree of public confidence to enable it te control 
all the local banking institutions, I will further 
assume, therefore, as a fact universally admitted 
by the friends of any form of a bank, that these 
two privileges will be conferred upon it, and if it 
possess them, it is a matter wholly immaterial to 
the argument I propose to offer, what other attri- 
utes may be given to the institution, 

In the course of the debate, when the bill was 
in Committee of the Whole House, some reasons 
were assigned for this speedy passage of it, and I 
propose, in the first place, to examine one or two 
of them, that we may see whether they hive in fact 
the force which those who offered them seemed to 
suppose. 

Tbe honorable Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cray] opened his argument with a metaphor, to 
illustrate the necessity of the passage of this bill, 
as the. first step in the imperiant proceecings of this 


important special session of Congress. He toldus, | 
in substance, that ihe wise architect always pulled | 


down the old buiiding, and cleared away the rub- 
bish, to make roém for the new edifice, and that, in 
like manner, the Senate shovid annihilate ail ex- 
isting fiscal agencics before they cojmenced to 
lay the foundaiicns of bis prepcsed new and more 
splendid agency, a Bank of the United States. I 
admit that this course is sometimes not only wise 
put necessary in architecture, but I appeal to the 
candor of the honorable Senator bimself to say 
whether it is of universal application, Suppose 
he should see the head of a family in this city tarn 
his family out upon the pavement, ard vigoronsly 
commence to tear down the mansion which was 
their only shelier from the weather and the storm, 
and, upon inquiry, that head of that family should 
tell him that the timber for his proposed new house 
was still growing in the forest; that the bricks which 
were to form its walls were yel resting in the bank 
of earth out of which they might be formed, and 
that the pecuniary means for the ercction cf the 
new edifice were yetto be earned by industry, 
aceumulated by some untried enterprise, or ob- 
tained by a loan upon credi; would he consider 
that man a provident father and husband, or be- 
lieve that he was following the directions of a wise 
architect? Hf this destructive operater should tell 
the honorable Senator that there were differences 
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of opinion between himself and the members of 
his family, and between the individua's who com- 
posed the family, in relation to the expediency of 
building a rew, and more especially in relation to 
the size and plan and description of the new build- 
ing which they should ereet, and thathe had found 
it necessary to demolish the old house, {and tarn 
them out to the weather, without shelter from the 
heat or protection from the cold, to force them to 
unite with him in the erection of his propcsed new 
edifice, the reasons of the man, for his apparently 
rash course, would be palpabie; and still the Sena- 
tor would be compelled io say that his appeal was 
to violent arguments to force harmony in his fami- 
ly, and would be forced to admit that his course 


| savored more of resolution than of wisdom, fair- 


ness, or justice. Suppose further, the members 
of the family should tell the honorable Senator that 
the new house was not, in any event, to occupy the 
site of ize old; that the new site was not yet either 
secured or selected, and that the only point deter- 
mined about it was that it should be upon a diffe- 
rent lot, a different street, and in an entirely dif- 
ferent quarter of the town from the old. This 
would show the absence of ail necessity for the 
demolition of the old building, and would net cer- 
tainly relieve the act cf the head of the family in 
tearing it down, and turning his family houseless 
into the public streets, from the character of rask- 
ness which it first assumed. 

I will apply the Senator’s metaphor, thus illus- 
trated, to the case before the Senate. He insists 
upon a speedy reyeal of the Indedendent Treasury 
law, to give place, as he says, to a National Bank, 
when he does not know, and no man yet knows, 
that a National Bank can be passed by Congress; 
when he does not know, and no man yet knows, 
in care a majority of the members of each House 
of Congress shall be able to agree upen a charter, 
that it will be sush an one as can receive the ap- 
probation of the Executive. He does know, how- 
ever, and we all know, that there are differences of 
opinion between members of the Senater’s own 
political party, not only as to the description of 
Bank to be incorporated, the extent of the powers 
and privileges to be conferred upon it, and the lo- 
cation to be given to it, but upon the question 
whether a Natonal Bank shall be chartered at all, 
or some other fiscal agent for the public treasury 
shall be constituted. 

Dees he not further know that the Bank or other 
fiscal agent proposed to be constituted by his party, 
whatever may be its form, and by whatever name 
it may be calied, is not to occupy at all the site cf 
the old building, the Independent Treasury? Cer- 
tainly he must know this. The Independent Trea- 
sury is erected upon solid constitutional greund. 
Its found:iion walls are laid strong and deep in 
that sacred soil. This is a point beyond doubt or 
question; end Ido notsuppose any single individual 
whom I address, ever has held, or pretends now to 


hold a dovbt as to the strict and express constitu- | 


tionality of the Independent Treasury eysiem asa 
fiscal ageney for the Treasury. Not so with the 
hororab:e Senators proposed National Bank. It 
can only be reared upon the marshes of the con- 
stitutional land, if indeed it can oceupy so tremu- 
lous abd moveable a foundcaticn within the boun- 
darics of that consecrated territory. lis constitu- 
tionality is more than questionable, to use no 
stronger expression, and its site cannot approsch 
that occupied by the 'reasary of the Conatitation 
itself. Wheree, then, the necessity 
this oid and pls tin 

hoi i uevause a new edifice is to be atiempted 
The new edifice, I doubt not, 
‘] be more splendid in its a:chitecture, 
more g'it ering and showy in its appearance, but 
the eld house is nct in the way, and nced not be 
demolished to make room for the marble palace 
which is to suceced it. Wii not genilemen con- 
sent to let this plaia and homely building remain, 
useless though it may be, and untenanted as it 
surely will be, if a splendid Bank is to become the 
treasury of the people? Will they net in this in- 
stance follow the worthy example cf many of the 
bardy yeomamy of our country, who, when in- 
dustry, frugality and prosperity haye enabled them 
to do so, erect new dwellings, enlatged and beauti- 
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fied, but suffer the old log cabin to remain, a me- 
mento of humbler circumsiances, though perhaps 
not of less happy days or hcnest dealings? Let 
the same course be pursued as to this Independent 
Treasury law, this old building about to be hastily 
demolished. K cando no harm, end will be a 
memorial of a period when the currency of the 
Constitution was the currency of the law; when 
money, and not credit, was collec‘ed into the public 
treasury, and paid out to the citizens who labored 
in the public service; when ‘reality and intrinsic 
value, and not paper promises and confidence, 
were the standard of value for all our property. 
This old building may indeed be offeusive to the 
eyes of some of the cccupants of the proposed 
new edifice, but surely we shall not, in that cir- 
cumstance, find a necessity for tearing it down 
and obliterating its very foundations, before even 
the plan of the new building is formed, or. its site 
selected. Let, I entreat gentlemen, the old house 
remain until the erection of the new building shall 
supersede its use, and then Jet it still remain, a 
monument of the wisdom, or the folly, as expe- 
rience shall decide, of its constructors. 

Another reason which bas been repeatedly. as- 
signed for the early passage of this bill is the ass 
sumption that the decision of the people, at the 
last fall elections, was against the Independent 
Treasury, and demands from their representatives 
the repeal of the law establishing it. It is said 
that resistance against the repeal is direct resist- 
ance against an express mandate cf the people. Is 
this so? I do not stand here to say that itis not so; 
but if gentlemen insist that the elections referred 
to were a decision of the people against the Inde- 
pendent Treasury, in favor of what system of 
finance did those same elections express the opi- 
nion of the people of the country? In favor of the 
now proposed substitute, a National Bank? No. 
So far as my acquaintance extends, that result, 
from those elections, cannot be established. The 
Presidential elections of 1840 were, in the manner 
of conducting the canvass, new and sirgular to the 
country, and itis not easy to determine what was 
decided by them, beyond the choice of the success- 
fal candidates. It is insisted, however, by the do- 
minant party, that a decision of the people against 
the Independent Treasury is one point clearly es- 
tablished by those elections. This may be so; but 
it does not follow that such decision was also in 
favor of a National Bank. This, however, is now 
assumed, and I will take this eccasion to repeat, 
wiat] have once before expressed from my place 
here, that it may as well be urged, and upon much 
stronger evidence, that the decision of the people 
at those elections required of the distinguished in. 
dividual elected to fill the Presidential chair, and 
of him who now fills it, that they should have de- 
clined to occupy the splendid mansion at the other 
end of this avenne, erected by the people for the 
use of their President, and should have erected for 
their official accommedaticn a hovel of slabs, or a 
log cabin, upon the beautiful public grounds which 
surround that proud dwelling of the people, or up- 
on the pavemenis of the street adjacent; that these 
high fuuctionaries and public servants should have 
discarded from the President’s House and table the 
rich and gorgeous furniture which it has pleased 
the people io provide and supply for the use of 
their Chicf Mazistrate, and should have supplied the 
deficiencies thus produced, by stools aud spoons 

nd plates of wood. Would any one now 
contend that absurdities such as these were de- 
cisions of tke patiiotie and intelligent freemen 
of this country at the elections referred to? And 
yet these very subjects were made mastiers of grave 
debate in high places, and thioughoat the popular 
meetings of the dominant party, during that ezr- 
vass, and I might add a hundred other topics egual- 
ly novel and absurd, to which a leading promi- 
nence was given by the Whig orators pending that 
canvass. Wo one will now stand up here, or else- 
where, and contend for the foree and weight of 
favorable popular decisions upon these irrelevant, 
disgusting and disgraceful issues. All these ex- 
travagances of political effort are as revolting to 
my mind and feelicgs now as they were when be- 
ing used as meansof popular delusion; aad I do 
not refer to them from any pleasure I take in bringe 
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ing them back to the memories even of those who 
participated in the farce, much less those who did 
not, but simply for the purpase of showing gentle- 
men, who are now so fond of quoting the popular 
authority exhibited at these elections, in support of 
their proposed measures, that their issues for that 
spirited and important controversy were formed much 
more with reference to success inthe vote, than to 
measures of goverament, which should be conse- 
quent upon. that success; and, as proof of this 
position, te remind them that evidences of popular 
decisions in favor of these absurd trifles, are much 
more abundant and strong than they are in fa 
vor of the establishment of a third National 
Bank. 

Upon this peint I speak from seme personal ac- 
quaintance with the facts. During the canvass re- 
ferred to, for the fizet (me in my life, I followed 
the universal example and traversed a considerable 
portion of my State to meet and address assem- 
plages of ihe people upon the political top.es of 
the day. One of my aimost invariable efforts in 
my addresses to the freemen of the State was to 
prove to them that the promincat object of the par- 
ty op ito me was the re-establishment of a 
National Bank in close connection with the Na- 
tional Treasury aud the national credit; and it was 
almost as const: 
my assumption of was boldly and confi- 
dently denied by preminent members of the Whig 
party, in subsequent familar conversations with 
me, aud I was assured in the strongest and most 
earnest manner that I was mistaken as io what would 
be the policy and measures of the party, if successful 
at the elections. These conversations were not 
political disputes, but friendly and familar inter- 
views, and the averments were strong and positive 
that a National Bank weuld not be a measure of 
the party. The gentiemen to whom I allude gave 
me credit for sincerity of belief in the position 
I attempted to establish, and I accorded to 
them then, as I do now, credit for perfect 
sincerity in the declarations they made to 
me. ‘They honestly believed that their party 
was not the Bank party, and that the re-establish- 
ment of a National Bank would not be one of its 
party measures. They conscientiously believed I was 
laboring under a radical mistake upon this point, 
and had the frankness and candor to tell me so; but 
a very brief flight of time has shown them and me 
which was the miziaken party. So much for my 
personal information upon this point. In addiion 
to it, [have the universal and uncontradicted re- 
port of the day, that while few, very few, of the 
leading Whigs, who traversed the State, and ad- 
dressed popular assemblies in reference to the 
pending contest, expressed themselves ia favor of 
a Bank, or recognised the question as involved in 
the elections, many of them denied in that bold 
and public manner that a Bank was a measure 
whieh either they or iheir pariy favored, and de- 
nounced in the strongest terms their political oppo- 
nenis fer charging friendship for a National Bank 
upon them. And shall it be said, under such cir 
cumstances, that the popular decision, in a canvass 
so conducted, was in favor of such a Bang? I repeat, 
the position cannot be sustained by facts or history. 

Assume, for the sake of this argement, that the 
popular desision, at the elections of 1840, was 
against the Independent Treasury, and how will it 
stand, in this respect, by the side of the proposed 
stidslitute—a National Bank? ‘This subsitute does 
not rest under one popular condemnation simply. 
The old Bants of 1791 reached the termination of 
its charter in 1811. The subject of a recharter 
was agitated, and the popular voice controlled the 
action of the people's representatives; the rechar‘er 
was refused; and the Bauk suffered to expire. The 
second Bank of 1816 anticipated the limitation of 
‘its charter by the peried of four years, and made 
its application to Congress for a recharter in 1832, 
pending an exciting Presidential election. Tze ma- 
jority of the representatives of the people in both 
Houses of Congress favored the wishes of the 
Bank, and passed a bill for its recharier for a se- 
cond period of twenty years. The then President 
of the United States, at the ime a candidate for 
re-election to that high office, returned the bill with 
his veto, and its passage was thus defeated. He 


made his appeal against the Bank directly to the 
people of the country, and the Bank and its friends 
joined the issue with alacrity, and manifested no 
less reluctance than the President to go to-trial be- 
fore the grand inquest of the nation, the freemens 
at the pells of election. Never was political issue 
more distinctly formed; more fully argued; more 
cnnstantly kept before the eyes and the minds of the 
people, or more clearly and triumphantly decided; 
ang never was the condemnation of the popular 
voice more unequivocally expressed than against 
this second Bank of the United States upon that 
occasion. This was the second distinct judgment 
of the people of the United States against a Bank 
of the United States. 

There has teen a third controversy, however, 
which elicited a third verdict of the same character 
and tendercy In October, -1833, General Jack- 
son, then having entered upon his second Presiden- 
tial term, ordered the deposites of the public money 
fo be changed from the Bank of the United States 
to the State banks. This gave rise to the celebra- 
ted “panic session of Congress,” so called, and to 
the exciting Congressional elections of 1834 and 
1835. Again President Jackson and his Adminis- 
tration were engaged in the trial ef a political issue 
before the peopie against the Bank of the United 

tates and its friends and supporters. The resto- 
ration of the deposites to the Bank was the form of 
the question, but all will remember, and all must 
admit, that the success of the Bank in the trial of 
that question would have been held and viewed 
by beth the contending parties as equivalent to a 
recharter;as a step gained by the Bank which 
could not have failed to lead to thatresult. Fence 
the desperate character of the contest, but again 
the Bank fell, as signally as in 1832, under the 
condemnation of the people, and fell to rise no 
more as a national justitution. Indeed, so clear and 
conelusive were these double verdicts, that the 
friends of a National Bank have scarcely debased 
the subject, and have not invoked the action of 
Congress upon it since the last named trial, but on 
the centrary have frequently deciared in these halls 
that they should not move again with reference to 
the establishment of another such institution, until 
there was evidence of a change of the public mind 
respecting it. 

That time is now claimed to have arrived; and the 
movement is row to be made; bat I trust that I 
have shown that, in my section of the Union at 
least, the elections of 1840 were not contested 
upon this ground, and do not furnish that evidence 
of a change of the popular will in reference toa 
Naiiona! Bank, which authoriz:s the assumption 
that the change has been effected, or sanction the 
establishment of a Bank upon the strength of it. 
If those elections condemned the Sub-Treasvry, 
ihey did not relicve a National Bank, the now pro- 
posed substitute, from its triple condemnation, and 
it is a more manifest resistance of the expressed 
will of the people to urge upon them the charter of 
such a Bank, than it is to resist this hasty destruc- 
tion of the Inderendent Treasury, while no substi- 
tute is proposed which has not met their more re- 
peated and stronger disapprobation. 

The Sate bank system has been twice tried; 
once from 1811 to 1816, and again from 1833 to 
1837. Tdonot know as I can truly say, that this sys- 
tem has ever been distinctly submitted to the people 
and received their verdict. It was put into opera- 
tion by Executive authority upon both occasions, 
and, though recognised by Corgress during the lat- 
tır period, and made the system of the law, its ut- 
ter failure upon both trials, and expecially upon 
that ending in 1837, pressed the necessity of instant 
new legislation, and thus brought on the existing 
controversy between an Independent Treasury and 
a National Bank, almost without reference to a 
third system. Yet the very small number of repre- 
sentatives in either branch of the National Legis- 
lature, who have, since the suspension of the banks 
in 1937, favored the system of Sate bank deposites, 
authorize the inference that there is now but a com- 
paratively small party in the country who adhere 
to that plan of managing the finances of tne Go- 
yernment, as preferable to both of the others whieh 
have been considered; though there may be very 
may who consider it, unfortunate as it has hither- 
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to been in practice, preferable to the one or the 
other of the different systems.+ wk Pence 
The present President, in his message, tells us; ~~ 
boldly and manfully tells us, that all these three 
systems of fiscal agehey for the Treasury, “have : 
respectively met the condemnation and rejection of 
our common constituents, the people of the country. 
Can it be, then, that a necessity presses itself upon’ 
the Senate, growing out of the obligation to obey 
the popular voice, the public will, te sweep away 
one of those systems-for the purpose of putting in 
its place either of the others, equally repudiated 
and equally condemned by the people? But no. 
I ought not to say equally repudiated ang con- 
demned, for such is not the fact. A National 
Bank bas been tried for the term of forty years,’ 
and, as the result of that thorough and patient trial, 
has met three distinct condemnations from the bal- 
lot boxes. The State bank deposite system has had 
two separate trials, the one of five and the other 


of about four years, and has made, within, those 


short periods, a perfect failure upon both occasions. 
The Independent Treasury has not been. tried. 
The Jaw establishing it was passed on the 4th of. 
July last, eleven months and five days from this 
day, a time insufficient to put the system into. per- 
fect operation, much less to give ita fair trial and 
test its merits and. defects. The. provisions of the 
law bring it iato gradual operation in. its principal 
bearing upon the currency, and time has. not yet 
elapsed suffisientto make an advance of a single 
step ia the pregress of the law towards a sound and, 
stable and uniterm currency of intrinsic values It 
is net then under equal condemnations that these 
sysiems rest. The two former have repeatedly 
condemned themselves and been condemned by the 
people, after fair, full, and patient’ trial; and 
the latter, if condemned at all, has met that 
condemnation at the hands of political op- 
position, not as the consequence of experimen- 
tal defects, or evil tendencies; and is to be 
cut off, repealed, destroyed, without trial and with- 
out a substitute. Whatfault has been found with 
its operation hitherto? Have the sound, solvent 
business merchants, complained from any thing but 
apprehension? Has the short experience which 
they have had confirmed ‘their apprehensions? 
Not that Ihave learned, or heard, though I have 
heard much which goes to prove the reverse. Yet, 
sir, the old building must come down. A Bank. 
palace is to be erected, and though the old site is 
not wanted, and cannot be occupied, the structure 
upon it will be unseemly to the tenants of the new 
mansion, andit must be razed to the ground and 
its foundations, which cannot be deg up and de= 
troyed, must be covered over and ornamented, so 
asto conform in appearance at least to the new 
system. i 
So much for the reasons which have been of- 
fered for the speedy passage of tbis repeal bill, 
based upon the necessity of tearing down and clear-- 
ing away, to make room for the new ‘fiscal agent,” 
a Bank of the United States, as the honorable 
mover of the bill tells us; and, upon that assumed 
command ofthe people, which requires at our 
hends the demolition cf their Treasury, constructed 
apen constituticnal principles, that such a Bank 
may be crected, not upon its ruins, forthat can 
n> ser be, but as its substitute and keeper of the 
peopie’s treasure. { 
Iwill now examine, as briefly as I may, the ac- 
tion end tendencies of these two systems of finance 
for the nation, upon certain great and leading pub- 
he interests, governmental and popular. And, 
first, the natural action and tendencies of the two 
systems upon ihe currency of the Treasury and the 
currency of the country. ee 
The currency of the Independent Treasury, if it 
stall be permitted to go into full operation, 15 gold 
and silver, the currency of the Constitution alone, 
the standard of enrrency established by that instra- 
ment; it is a currency which cannot be raised in 
value at will, or depreciated}. which cannot be ex- 
panded at pleasure, or contracted, to promote paT- 
Henlar interes’s, or peculiar views; the graspings of 
private interests, of the objects of corporate or poli- 
tical ambition. It must constantly have the uni- 
formity, both of value and quantity, which the 
trade of the world will allow. It must be regus 
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lated by those laws which regulate the trade of the 
‘world; and these are the laws which must govern 
our controlling markets, and the value of our pro- 
perty seeking a disposition in commercial chan- 
nels. ioo. ; 

The currency of a National Bank is the paper 
promises of the Bank to pay; manufactured by the 
Bank at pleasure; possessing no intrinsic value; 
Subject to be expanded or contracted, and conse- 
quently to be taised in value, or depressed, at the 
pleasure-of the Bank and its managers; is not ne- 
cessarily. governed by the laws of trade, either as.to 
its quantity or value, and never can have the uni- 
formity which those laws require fora safe an 
salutary medium of exchange. 


The currency of the Independent Treasury sys- 
tem is a standard ef money, of exchangeable value, 
as stable as the standard of weights and measures; 
established by this Government in conformity with 
the express requirements of the Constitution, like 
the standard of weights and measures, and fur- 
nishes a uniform measure of value, as well for the 
currency as the property of the people. The power 
given to Congress over the three standards is the 
Same, and the grant is contained in the same clause 
of the Constitution. Itisto be found in the 5th 
clause of the 8th section of the first article, and is 
in the following words: : 


“The Congress shall have power to coin money, regulate the 
value thereof, and. of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights 
and. measures,” 


And is it less important to every great interest in 
acommercial country that the standard of value 
-~ Should be stable, uniform, and trne, than that the 
standards of weight and measure should be? The 
latter are measures of quantity, and the former is 
the measure of value; and why do we wish to be 
accurate in measuring the quantity but in reference 
to-the value of the commodity measured? Surely, 
then, if we measure quantities as a mere step to- 
wards valuation, the measure of value should be, 
of all things, accurate and true. And ean that be 
a true measure of value, as an open exchangeable 
currency, passing from hand to hand by mere deli- 
very and without reference to the responsibility 
of the payers, which has no value in itself, and 
simply purports to be the representative of value 
whieh is not present? Such a currency cannot be 
a standard, but requires a true standard for the 
measurement of its own value. 

How is it, then, with the currency of a National 
Bank, in this aspect of the case? It is its own pa- 
per; its own promises to pay; a standard of value 
entirely artificial and arbitrary; unknown to the 
Constitution as money, and certainly as a standard 
of money; wholly destitute of intrinsic value, held, 
controlled, and regulated, not by the Government 
of the people, but by the interested officers of the 
Bank; can be expanded without comparative cost, 
and contracted without comparative loss; is subject 
to be raised and depressed in value, not by the laws 
of trade alone, but by the whims and interests of 
the managers-of the Bank, and by panies and pas- 
Sions and prejudices in the public mind. Such are 
some of the differences between the currency of the 
Independent Treasury system and the eurrency of 
a National Bank of issue and discount. 

Again. The natural action and tendencies of 
the Independent Treasury system are opposed to the 
contraction and centinuance of a public debt of 
any character. Its officers are paid by stipulated 
salaries, and their direct interests are to diminish, 
as far as may be in their power, their responsibili- 
ties and duties. Large collections of money to be 
received and kept and disbursed by them would 
increase both, while a debt would add to the neces- 
sary collections and payments in exact proportion 
to its amount, It wouid further add to the duties 
and responsibilities of these officers thrcugh the ne- 
cessary process of management, such as the mul- 
tiplieation of accounts, the necessity of transfers, 
the complexity of calculations, and the like. 

A large debt, too, would increase the necessity 
and the danger of accumulations of coin in the 
public-vaults, asthe sums to be paid for interest, 
or prineipal, would have to be accumulated against 


the day of payment, at the peril of the public cre- 
dit, and serious evils might be visited upon busi- 
Bess Men and the local banks by the hoarding thus 


rendered imperiously necessary. Such a conse- 
quence, and even the apprehension of it, would 
array these interests against the contraction or con- 
tinuance of a heavy-debt, as, would every natural 
tendency of this system. - 

Not so with a N&tional Bank. Its natural ten- 
dencies would all be in favor of a national debt of 
a permanent character. The management of the 
debt, as the fiscal agent of the Treasury, would 
give ita hold upon the Government, and the cour- 
try, strongly calculated to secure its own perpetui- 
ty. The stock which should compose the debt 
wonld present the most convenient and desirable 
investments, upon cecasions, for its capital and 
sarpins means. A trade in the stocks would fre- 
quentiy present greater inducements of profit for 
the employment of its-extensive means, than ordi- 
nary bank loans; while its foreizn operations, in 
exchange and otherwise, would be greatly facilita- 
ted by ithe ability to command a Government pa- 
per, which would answer its purposes for remit- 
tance abroad instead of the precious metals; for we 
must not delude ourselves with tho idea thet we 
can give to a National Bank, by our action, a cre 
dit which. will make its notes current, as money, 
in a foreigncouniry. Another consideration which 
overrides ail the rest, and which will ever make a 
National Bank in this country, if not in all others, 
favor the existance of a permanent national debt, 
is this: The Bank, as the fiscal agent of the Treasu- 
ry, must manage the dcbt. ‘Through that manage- 
ment, when the debt is large, it ean controi 
the public credit of the country, and by its command 
of the public credit it will be able to control the 
Government of the people, and even the people 
themselves, and in that way render jts existence 
and its power secure and perpetual. What gives 
to the National Eank of England its strengih and 
durability? lis power to command a recharter at 
pleasure, and to diciate the value of money and the 
measure of credit to the British nation itself? lis 
hold upon the Government through their great na- 
tional debt. The capital of the Bank isa part of 
that debt, anå the management of the 
debt, and the delicacy and importance of the 
credit of the nation, by reason of its immense in- 
debtedness, places the Governizent in the power of 
the Bank, and compels it to move in subserviency 
to its interest. What is trac in England wiil be 
true here, under like circumstances, and a Nation- 
al Bank in the United States will be just as much 
strengthened by a national debt, and be jast as 
anxious for the existence and permanency of such 
a debt, asis the National Bank of England. Indeed, 
Ihave long been convinced that a National Bank 
cannot be jong sustained in this conntry, and un- 
der our present institutions, without the aid and 
support of a large co-existing national debt. 

The Independent Treaenry will bear an equally 
favorable comparison wiih a National Bank as to 
the natural action and tendencies of each upon 
another point of great publie interest. I refer to 
the subject of taxation. Every tendency of the In- 
dependent Treasury system must naturally be 
against excessive taxation of any description, and 
in any form. Any poliey or esurse of measures 
calculated to accumulate a surplus revenue in the 
Treasury of the United States would render that 
sysiem burdensome and oppressive upen the 
ple, and npon every business interest of the coun- 
try, because it would, to the exient of the surplus, 
withdraw the precious metals from use, to be hoard- 
edin the public vaults. The system being pre- 
served, therefore, such policy and such measures 
could not faii to atirzet the atiention of the busi- 
hess community, and to become onpopular; the 
only consequence which, under our free represen- 
tative it tiens, need to be produced to insure 
theic abandonment and repeal. This heeessary 
and unavoidable tendency of the Independent 
Treasury system bas ever appeared to me one of 
its greatesi merits. If continued in operation, it 
wiil be sure to relieve us forever hereafter from ex- 
travagant tariffs, excessive taxation, and surplus 
revenues; evils under which the country has 
suffered most severely within the last ten 
years, and which powerfully contributed to 
bring on the excesses in trade, in banking, in 
credit, and in speculations, which immediately pre- 
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ceded, and necessarily produced, the present reyul- 
sion, depression, and derangement in our trade, 
our commerce, and our currency. A perfect de~ 
fence and protection against these excesses for the 
future, and against the certainly consequent col- 
lapse, should be an object of the first importance 
with the statesman; and the fact that the Indepen- 
dent Treasury system must, if continued, prove to 
be this defence and protection, ought strongly. to 
recommend it to every man of property, or busi- 
ness, and most especially to tke great commercial 
interests. 

Not so the bank system. Charged with the col- 
lection, keeping, and disbursement of the whole 
public revenue, for no other compensation than the 
prafits to be made m the use of the money of 
the people while remaining in deposite, that a Na- 
tional Bank will favor precisely thet course of 
policy, and those measures, which will tring the 
greatest amount of money into its vaults, and con- 
sequently the greatest amount of benefit to its inte- 
rests, mustbe just as true as that the officers of a 
Bank will consult their own interests, and the inte- 
rests of those who employ and pay them, or that 
the stockholders of a bank will prefer large to 
small dividends upon their stock, A surplus reve~ 
nue is, to such an institution, a permanent depo- 
Site, a permanent increase of its banking capital; 
and the head of the institution csn always tell, 
quite as accurately as the head of the Treasury 
Department, what rates of taxation will simply 
meet the appropriations of Congress, and what 
rates wiil be sure to leave a beneficial surplus of 
revenue for the uses of the Bank. Can any one 
doubt, then, which of these rates the influence of 
the Bank will be exerted to preduc:? The natural 
tendency will be towards the rates which will pro- 
duce the surplus; and that will be the practical ten-, . 
dency so long as a money corporation shall be the ` 
agent to exert the influence. The conclusion is 
unavoidable. he business of the Bank is to make 
money for its officers, managers and stockholders. 
The desire to be connected with the Government, 
as its fiscal agent, springs solely from the expecta- 
tion. of profit to be derived from the extended pow- 
ers conferied, the strong credit imparted, and from 
the use of the money of the people deposited; and 
it would be absurd to believe that the influences’ of 
the institution are to be so exerted as to defeat the 
very objects of the connection, The Bank, there- 
fore, must favor that system of taxation which will 
draw the greatest amount of money from the pock- 
cts of the people to its vaulis, nnder the name of 
revenue to be collected, kept, and disbursed by it. 

Other indueemenis, however, besides that of the 
mere profits of banking, increase this tendency ofa 
National Bank to favor taxation. Next to the 
desite of immediate profits, is the desire for perpe- 
tual existence, on the partof these money corpora- 
lions, and every thing which extends their power 
over debtors, their means to accommodate more 
borrowers, and to enlarge the limits of their money 
power, increases their security, strengthens their 
hold upon the people, and adds to the chances of 
the extension ofa limited charter. Indeed the ex- 
perience of the past has shown to us that, when 
ihe amounts of surplus revenue in the vaults of a 
bani are large, and its necessities pressing, other 
uses than ordinary bank loans can be made of the 
money of the people to influence the acion of the 
people and of their legislative assemblies. Por- 
tions of the press can be bought up and controlled. 
Mad speculations can be set on foot and stimulate 
ed. ‘Tne purity and integrity of the ballot box can 
be secretly but fatally assailed. The action of the 
State Legislatures, if not the action of the National 
Legislature, can be experimented upon, if not suc- 
cessfully influenced, by such means in such hands. 
And certainly the Senate will not be disposed thus 
hastily to destroy a sefe and salutary fiscal system, 
to substitute another, fur ths Hshment of ob- 
jecis like these; nor will they be willing to draw 
money again from the pockets of the people for 
such uses. I will not say that a future Bank, now 
to be created, wiil indulge in such practices, bu 
the daily developments of this present period are 
constantly showing to us that the late Bank of the 
United States has indulged in them; and more, that 
a main cause of its present ruin and prostration is 
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the appropriation of the means in its hands, public 
and private, to break down the local banks of a 
single State. Such regulation of our banks and 
our currency ought not to be desired by any inte- 
rest; or any party; and what security can we have 
that what has so recently been may not again be 
brought about, if we voluntarily reconstruct the 
same dangerous machinery? We have seen what 
its natural tendencies are, and what its action has 
been, and have we any foundation for saying that 
either will be different in future? It seems to me 
not, 

I will now examine very briefly the action of 
these two systems of finance upon credit. Here 
the greatest benefit is promised, and seems to be 
expected, from a Bank of the United States; and 
the greatest injury apprekended and feared from 
the Independent Treasury. What must be the 
action, and what the tendencies of each? The In- 
pendent Treasury system must, from its nature 
and the necessity of the case, act as a restraint upon 
the excesses of credit, and therefore, in that 
sense, prove a salutary regulator of it. Using 
no credit itself, when it shall have reached 
its perfect operation, it must constantly hold 
up before the banks, the merchants, the bro- 
kers, the business men of all clases, a sound and 
uniform standard of currency of intrinsic yalue, a 
standard by which alone the value of all credits, as 
well as all property, ought to be, and must finally 
be, measured. Jt stands in the whole country as 
do the weigher, and gauger, and measurer, in the 
marts of commerce, and brings all commodities to 
their true standard of value, as do the latter to their 
true standard of quantity. The apprehension is 
that it will prove too rigid and severe a regulator 
of credit, but no experience from its action has as 
yet confirmed this fear. Why should it continue? 
The currency of this system is the standard of truth, 


and none but false credits need apprehend injury | 


from a trial by it. If the credit be in fact, what 
every credit ought to be, a representative cf intrin- 
sic value existing any where, this standard of in- 
trinsic value wiil strengthen and confirm it; but if itbe 
a false credit, the mere representative of imaginary 
value, having no real existence, the standard will 
be precisely the one which every great interest of a 
commercial country requires; the regulator, and 
the only one which can preserve soundness and 
uniformity in trade, by distinguishing the sound 
credits from the false, and strengthening and con- 
firming the former, while it discredits and drives 
out of the market the latter. 

How is it with a National Bank in these re- 
spects? Under the systems of banking which uni- 
versally prevail in this country, a bank may be not 
inappropriately defined to be incorporated credit; 
and a National Bank may be as appropriately con- 
sidered a monopoly of incorporated credit. IT am 
aware that here rests one of the great merits of 
such an institution in the minds of those who favor 
its establishment, and that here I am to meet the 
strongest resistance from our talented and respected 
opponents. They consider the great vaiue of a 
National Bank to consist in its power to regulate 
credit, and especially to regulate a currency of cre- 
dit. I mast tell the gentlemen that the power and 
the will to do are very different things, as well ina 
money corporation, as an individual. ‘They may 
give great powers to a bank, and all great powers 
may be used for the accomplishment of great good, 
if the will and the wisdom exist and aet with the 
power; but Congress cannot give the will or the 
wisdom, and the dear bought experience of our 
country, with two former banks, proves that these 
properties are not natura!ly united, or likely to ast 
together, in a money corporation. I know that the 
late Bank has sometimes proved a severe regulator 
of the credit of weak institutions and single indivi- 
duals, in small and ordinary transactions; and that 
it has been accustomed, in such cases, to take to 
itself the lion’s share; to extend iis profits by 
restraints imposed upon their business. These, 
however, have been, in a national sense, small 
matters. 
ides of trade and commerce and credit, where has 
that giant institution been found? As a regulator 
of credits and a safeguard against excesses and re- 
yulsions? No; but as the great leader and promo- 


In the great floods and ebbs in the | 


ter of th expansionsand over-tradings and specula~ 
tions, and then of the consequent revulsions. Look 
at 1819, 1825, and 1834, for examples. In all 
great irregularities the Bank was usually the first 


to move, to expand, to practise excesses itseif and 


promote them in others; and, when the gale had 
reached its height, it was usually the first also to 
sound. the alarm, to countermand thecourse, to 
take in sail, and fly for the harbor; resting upon 
the strength of the eredit of this Government and 
the revenues of this Government to keep it afloat 
and bring it to land; and entirely regardless of the 
wrecks and ruin and destruction of local banks 
and private merchants and traders left upon its 
trail, and which must strew its track towards self- 
security. So long as that institution continued to 
hold the revenues of the United States and the 
credit of the United States, it could practise these 
irregularilies in comparative safety; but when both 
were surrendered by compulsion, and, with the 
same name and same capital, under a State char- 
ter, it undertook these bold flights, it too fell among 
those which had formerly been its victims, and now 
remains dead and motionless, the worst wreck upon 
an over-burdened shore. 

These irregularities and evils of the two former 
Banks of the United States, which I have pointed 
out, and from which the country has so severely 
suffered and is now suffering, are not mere inci- 
dents, the effects of particular times and circum- 
stanees. They are intrinsic, and their causes are 
to be found in the very nature of a moneyed cor- 
poration, managed by private eupicity, and having 
for its support the vast credit and revenues of this 
mighty nation. ‘The experience of the country is 
ample upon this point. The power and will of a 
National Bank to regulate our trade and credit and 
currency has been abundanily tried; and has the 
business world been free from expansions and con- 
tractions, excesses and revulsions, under such regu- 
lation? Have there been no reckless speculations 
onthe one hand, buoying men up with hope 1o- 
day, and no consequent revulsions and depressions 
on the other hand, sinking them in embarrassment 
and distress and bankruptcy tc-morrow? If such 
has been the experience of the past, what better 
can we expect from bank regulation, without 
any other standard for the future? If uniformity 
and stability, and soundness, and true value, have 
not been the fruits of the former banks, upon what 
principle are we to expect such fruits from another 
institution, organized upon the same principles, and 
holding in its very nalure the same inherent evil 
tendencies. . 

And what, Mr. President, is tke system now to 
be repealed to give place to this bank regulator? 
A system which, so far as its action can go, will 
supply to all the business men of the ccuntry a 
currency of uniform and intrinsie value; a cur- 
rency subject to no other fluctuations, either of 
quantity or value, than are incident to the trade of 
the world; a standard and touchstone by which the 
property and eredit and business of every man in 
the nation may be tried, and must fiaally be go- 
verned, in spite of all our acts and devices to esta- 
blish for cur country alone an artificial and ficii- 
tious standard of valae. The standard now to be 
superseded is that of gold and silver, the yaoney 
of the civilized worid and the standard of value of 
the civilized world. The Independent Treasury 
uses those metals as money, at their intrinsic value 
in the markets of the world, aud, thas used, they 
constitute a uniform standard of value for the 
banker, the merckant, the broker, the farmer, the 
day laborer, for every class and description of our 
citizens, wherever located, and whatever employ- 
ment they may choose tə pursue; and it is a 
standard held in the hands, and regulated by the 
will, of the Congress of the United States, eom- 
posed of the representatives of the peopie, and in 
strict conformity with the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Repeal this system. and substitute a National 


- Bank, making its notes a tender in all payments at 


the putlic Treasury, and the standard of value for 
the country, so far as the action of this Govern- 
ment is concerned, will be the notes of the Bank, 
a currency of no intrinsic value, held in the hands 
and regulated at the willef the managers of the 


Bank; subject to all manner of fluctuations, both 
of quantity and valuc, at the. will of those manas - 
gers; liable to depression and destruction‘as well 
from panic, passion, and prejudice, as from real 
and stable causes, and dependent -both for-its uni- 
formity and permanent value upon the. stock’ of 
public confidence which can be drawn around it. 
Such is the currency and standard of value. which 
the Senate jsnow called upon to. prefer, and for 
which we are to throw away one of inherent value, 
of permanent uniformity; the currency dictated by 
the fathers of the Constitution for the protection of 
every citizen, and the prosperity of. their country. 
Will gentlemen consent to destroy, ata single 
blow, a system of finance for.the Government, pro~ 
mising results such as I have briefly and imperfectly 
described, possessing tendencies, inherent in its ac- 
tion, such I have pointed out, and trust themselves 
to darkness and doubt for a substitute? Or will 
they exchange such a system, yet almost wholly 
untried, for one whose evils have been demonstrat- 
ed by experience, and are already daily staring the 
whole country in the face? Will they abolish a 
system established by the authority of law, and 
now in successful operation, when no man can 
say that such a substitute as I have antici- 
pated, and altempted to describe, is within their 
reach? To return to the metaphor. of the honora- 
ble Senator from Kentucky, will they insist upon 
tearing down the old house, for a berth upon the 
pavement, or in the fields? Fo do so, in my judg- 
ment, is wholly unnecessary, and will be most un 
wise. 5i 
Another consideration connected with the speedy 
passage of this bill, for the avowed purpose of fol- 
lowing its passage by the establishment of a Rew 
National Bank, is well worthy of the serious con- 
sideration of those who press it forward. Quiet 
and confidence in relation to the validity of the 
charter of a Bank, to its solvent condition, to the 
integrity of its management, and its fidelity to all 
its obligations, are indispensable to the success and 
prosperity of such an institution, organized upon 
the principles which characterize the banks of. this 
country, and which doubtless will be the leading 
principles of the charter of any new Bank of the 
United States now to be proposed. Jt is a fact per- 
feetiy weil known here, and every where, that a 
very large minority, xot to say a majority, of the 
statesmen of this country, and of the people of 
this country, entertain a settled hostility against the 
creation, or existence, of any such institution under 
the authority of Cengress. They all believe a 
Rational Bank calculated to bring evil rather than 
good upon the people and the country. They be- 
leve its tendencies, in a pecuniary sense, are rather 
to derangement and irregularity and rottenness, 
than to stability, uniformity and soundness. They 
believe that, in -a political sense, it is the most dan- 
gerous power which can be connected with, or 
engrafted upon, this central and common Govern- 
ment. Anda very large portion in their consciences 
believe that the Constitution of the United States 
does not conier upon Congress any power to charter 
such a Bank. Now do gentlemen suppose, or 
hope, ihat the mere vote of a bare majority of the 
members of each Fouse of Congress, and the sig- 
nature of the President, if that should be yielded, 
in favor of such a charter, would put an end to 
this settled and long existing hostility, to these deep 
and fearft! apprebensicns so freshly and fully con- 
firmed by the developments daily making as to the 
practices, financial, and political, the vices, the 
crimes and the utter insolvency of the late Bank 
of the United Siate? Can they for a moment 
suppose that that numerous party, the members of 
which hold the constitutional opinion I have men- 
tioned, will surrender that opinion upon the mere ex- 
hihition of a papercharter thussanctioned? That they 
will hold euch a charter constitutionally valid, and 
not only free from their unceasing hostility, but 
justly calling for their support and conficence? I 
presume the minds ofa majority of the members 
of the Senate are already made up to votefor a 
Natonal Bank, and I certainly mean no disrespect 
towards such, when I entreat them to pause, be- 
fore ihey sweep away a system of unqnestioned 
constiutionality, to make room for one open to 
such broad constitutional doubts, and such. wide. 
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‘Bpread-and deeply settled hostility. Iam sure, if 
they reflect, they cannot make themselves believe 
Mäta mere charter upon the statute book, having 
the ordinary. forms of law.can possess that talis- 
manic. power necessary to. surmount these almost 
insurmountable obstacles, and to draw around it 
that broad; mantle of public confidexce, entirely 
indispensable to enable it to regulate the paper 
currency ‘of this country, and sustain iis notes as 
the standard of value inthe trade of the nation. 
_Ifany Senator possesses a faith in a bank charter 
‘gosttong as this, such a faith is unknown to me. 

Again, we are told that a new Naticnal Bank is 
to he that great hesling measure, which is to re- 
lieve every distress in the pecuniary affairs of the 
whole country, to elevate the prices of property 
and labor, and to make money every where cur- 
rent and plenty. How is it to effect all this? All 
men of all partics now agree that we have in the 
country a large excess of banks. The complain 
is thatthey have been unfortunate, or improvi- 
dent, are unable to meet their obligations, and 
have lost the public confidence. Can Congress reme- 
dy this stare of things and restore confidence to 
these crippled and prostrate institutions, by adding 
another great Bank tothe list? For we must no! 
forget that, except in so far as as the national faith 
and credit may be embraced in the charter, and 
the national revenues shall be made capital for ils 
use, such a Bank wili be no better than those which 
now exist. There is no charm ina mere charter 
trom Congress ane Noe to ihat which a State Le- 
gislature may impart. 

Suppose, however, the experiment must be made, 
and what must be the practical'and immediate re- 
sul? Say itis to bea Bank with a capital of fifty 
millions of dollars, (the Jast amount I remember to 
have heard named in this chamber as a suitable sum 
for the object,) and the first step is to aggregate this 
fifty millions from the existing capital of the coun- 
try. The instant effect of this movement, must 
be to double the existing pressure upon the 
already crippled local banks and their embarrassed 
customers, The valuable and most stable depo- 
sites must be withdrawn from these institutions, in 
the shape of gold and silver, or their equivalent, 
and theirdiscount lines must be contracted, and 
their debtors made to pay in a currency equally 
valuable, that the capital of the new Bank may be 
realized. The effect of aggregating so vast a capi- 
tal in coin, or its equivalent, at the present period 
of depression in cur trade, end business, and bank- 

_ ing, must be to bring every thing to a stand stiil; 
‘and fcr how long a ‘ime? 

What time do geatiemen suppose will be re- 
quired to collect fifty millions of dollars of real 
money capital in times like the present? [ ask the 
question, becauze I will not presume that it is con- 
templated, at this advanced period in our experience 
in banking, to pat a new Bank into operation witk- 
out the previons payment of its eniire capital. 
That mode of banking has been long since tried 
and exploded ia my own Stale, and [ trust is not 
OW tolerated any where. The first step in the 
process, thetcfore, must be to obigin the entire ca- 
pital of the new Bank in money. Here I may and 
probably shall, be toll that foreign capital wiil seek 
the stock, and thes relieve our own banks and 
business men from the pressure I anticipate. Tais 
may beso; but Isaust think, if we are to wait until 
English or French capitalists part with their moncy 
for the stock of another Bank of the United States, 
we shall be compel’ed to wait until the vacwen 
produced in their peckets by investments in the 
stock of the late Bank has been more filled than it 
is at present, or is likely to be from the proceeds of 
their interest there. Whether the same coonside- 
rations will influence onr own eliizens who have 
money to invest, isa matter worthy of esnsidera- 
tion by those who rely upon saeh a Bank for relief 
to the country, and a safe ard practical fiseal agent 
for the Treasury. 1 do not wish to express an opi- 
‘nion tipon it. }t is enough for my purpose that, if 
they do take the stock, the immediate consequences 
to our banks and business men, which I have de- 
Seribed, must follow, from the withdrawal from the 
-Current business of the country of their capital for 


phe new inyestthen 
_ phis is no imaginary picture. It must be the 


first result of this measure of relief. There is no 
man at all acquainted with the subject who does not 
know that the location of-a new Siate bank in any 
of our trading towns, produces an immediate and 
temporary pressure upon all the banks and busi- 
ness men of the vicinity. The capital of 
the new hank must be accumulated, and 
that can only be done by a change of the amount 
of money required, from old to new channels, from 
the customers of the existing banks, principally, to 
those who shall become the cusiomers of the new 
bank. This, however, in the case supposed, is a 
a local and limited operation; but the establish- 
ment of a sew National Bank must affect, in the 
same way, to the extent of its capital, the whole 
Unicn; and if that capital be fifty millions, the lo- 
cal banks of the Unien must curtail their accom- 
modations to about that extent, unless the eredit of 
this Government shall be resorted to, and a debt 
imposed upon the whole pecple, to raise the money, 
and thus avoid ibis unpleasant consequence. 

Suppose, however, the capital cf the new Bank, 
aggregaied by whatever means, and at whatever 
sacrifice to the business interests of the peop'e, or 
the credit of the enuntry. Then comes the second 
step in the process. Toe great National Bank of 
fifty millions is ready to commence its operations 
of banking, avd wants customers. All the local 
banks are restric'ed to the utmost of their power, 
from the necessity of parting with the capital for 
the new Naticnal Bank, and from the fear of its 
power when put in operation. They too, there- 
fore, want customers, ‘he National Bank leads 
cf with free issues and beral disconnts, The lo- 
cal banks feel the impulse, and follow the exam- 
ple. A general expansion of the paper currency 
ensues. Money becomes plenty and cheap, and 
property and labor dear, and foreign property and 
foreign labor rush in upon us to restore the equili- 
brium; taking from us inexchange for both, not 
our expanded and cheapened bank paper, but our 
gold and silver, equally cheapened in our markets 
by our legal establishment of the paper standard. 
This state of things will continue for a short pe- 
ricd, deluding us with the idea cf unexampled pros- 
perity, and the excesses may even reach those of 
1835 and 1836, though I sincerely hope not. 

Then must come the third step in the natural ac- 
tion of this great credit system. The National 
Bank, having got out its vast capital, and extended 
sufficiently its issues, will commenee the counter- 
march, and, leaning upon the ercdit of the nation 
aml the poulic revenues, it may sustain the conse- 
quent revulsion, ‘The Jocal barks manst follow 
without such aids, and the scenes of 1819, of 1825, 
of 1834, and of 1837, must again be visited upon 
them and their customers, perhars with increased 
severity. Such is the promise which experience 
holds cut to us from tne establishment of a new 
National Bank, as a measure of relief to the Frea- 
sury of the people, and to the people themselves; 
while repetitions of these fluctuations is all the vni- 
formity to be koped for frem a system of currency 
based upon a paper stendard, held and controlled 
by the managers of a Bank. 

Another suggestion could not fail to strike the 
minds of al], when viewing this hasty action. One 
of the most constant and universal complaints 
against Ihe two last Administrations, by their op- 
ponents, was that cf cternal sgilation ond constant 
change ia our finaneial system, and under that 
complaint those Administrations suffered severely, 
though I believe unjestly. ‘This complaint com- 
menced with the veio upon the Bank in 1832. It 
was redcubled upon the change ef the deposites in 
1833; and the agitations jn relating to the adoption 
of some system by which the public moneys might 
be broveh mm : the custady of 
the law, between thxi lime and the passage of the de- 
posite law of 1836 extended and confirmed it. That 
law had not bren in operation ene year when the 
system of finance organized under it broke down, 
apparently by is own weight, and again change 
aud agitation became indispensable. The Inde- 
pendent Treasury system was recommended by the 
President and the fiscal officer of the Government, 
and, noi meeting the approbation of the then Con- 
gress, constituted the subject of continual and 
heated discussion before the country until its a¢op- 
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tion in July, 1840. During all this period every 
obstruction was thrown in the’ way of any other 
settlement of the difficulties than by the rechartey 
of the old National Bank, or the establishment of 
a new one, by all those who favored the existence 
of sucha Bank; and yet they. were among the 
loudest in their complaints of agitation, confusion, 
absence of Jaw, and eternal change. What do 
these same gentlemen now propose to do? The 
Independent Treasury law was passed on the 4th 
of July, 1840. It is going into gradual operation 
without any particular hardship upon any interest, 
but has not yet reached ifs eomplete effect, much 
less been allowed time fora fair and reasonabie 
trial; and already the system must be changed by 
the action of the very men who have compiained 
so much and so long of change, change. Not 
only so, but this law must be instantly repealed, 
without even an attempt to adopt a sübstitrte, thus 
again throwing the public moneys upon Executive 
diserction, and opening again the whole vast field 
of national finance for a repetition of the agita» 
tions which prevailed from 1833 to 1836, and 
again from 1837 to.1840. : 

And why is this proposed to be dene? Gen- 
tlemen do not leave us in donbt as to the an- 
swer to this question.’ Vney show us that. it 
is to force Congress and the country back upon 
that old system which has keen most patiently and 
effectually tried, and most clearly and unequivocal- 
ly condemned by the people—a National Bank, 
connected with, and resting upon, the credit and 
revenues of the country. This may be referm, 
but to my mind it seems very much like reform in 
a circle. Will genilemen look back to 1832, see 
what was then the state of the publie mind as to a 
Bank of the United States, and carefully weigh 
every manifestation of popu'ar feeling touching 
such an establishment, from that day to the pre- 
scat? They will find at every Step a great and 
powerful interest struggling earnestly, but strugglisg 
hopelessly, for ihe attainment of this result; so 
hopelessly, that even at the elections of 1840, the 
then Opposition, now Administration party, dare 
notavow before the people that the establishment 
of a Bank was a setiled and favorite measure of 
their party. Will they turn their minds to what 
have been their constant complaints, and the con- 
stant complaints of almost all business men, dur- 
ing the long period referred to? These complaints 
have uniformly been of agitation and change. The 
emphatic language of the business community has 
been, ‘Give as any seuled system, but let us net 
be harassed by these perpetuel changes. We will 
conform ourselves and our business to any system 
you may devise, if you will culy allow us time to 
try its merits and understand its action.” And yet 
now, before a new and untried system has been in 
Operation a twelve month, the very party which 
led this complaint of constant and eternal change, 
insist upon still another change—upon the instant 
Tepeal of this new sysiem—and upon going back 
to the point of departure in 1833, to start round the 
circle again. If gentlemen ean see stability, uni- 
formity, quiet, upon this path, I confess they can 
see what I am notable evento hope. : 

A few words more, Mr. President, and I will re- - 
lieve the Senate for the present cceasion. So 
much has deen already said upon the point I am 
am about to touch; it has been so distinctly pre- 
sented and argued by the honorable Senator from 
Illinois, [Mr. McRozzrvs,] in his resclutions for 
recommitment with instructions, and the sense of 
a majority of the Senate hasbeen so unequivocally 
expressed in the vete upon those resolutions that, 
but for a most imperious sense of duty, I should 
pass it over altogether. The point is this: In what 
siitation will the repeal of the Independent Trea- 
sury law, in the form proposed in this bill, leave 
one portion of the public money, the insiant the 
bill sha J be approved and signed by the President? 
I refer to that portion of the money in the hands, 
and to come into the hands, of the Receivers General 
at Boston, New York, Charleston, and St. Loni? 
I take these officers, because I can make the argu- 
il en to pi clearer by so doing, as they 
oid no other offices, and are charged with no other 
duties than those of receivers, keepers, and dis- 
bursers of the public revenue. In their cases, 
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therefore, I get rid of the confusion of ideas which 
seem to me to have embarrassed the formerdebate, 
by coupling the collectors of the customs, receivers 
of money for lands, treasurers of the mints, and 
the like, who hold other offices, have other duties 
to perform, and give other official bonds, under 
other and different laws. I ask, then, what will 
be thé condition of the money in the hands of these 
four “Receivers General,” the moment after this 
pill shall have received the signature of the Presi- 
dent and become the law of the land? There can 
be neither doubt nor auestion, that the moment the 
law creating their offices is repealed, the- offices 
they hold will drop from them, and they will be- 
come, in fact and in law, private citizens, entirely 
discharged from all future officical responsibility. 
‘What, then, I repeat, will be the condition of the 
money in their hands, or which shall come into 
them, before notice of this law can reach them? i 
will take the Receiver General at New York, the 
nearest point, for an illustration. ‘That officer 
must be daily reeciving very large sums, say iwen- 
ty, thirty, fifty thousand dollars, and on some days 
vastly more than the highest sum mentioned. ‘The 
persons required (o pay over to him are numerous, 
and the collections of some of them immense. The 
balance in the hands of that officer, too, mast al- 
ways be considerable, 1 have made inquiry upon 
this point, and find there is seldom less than one 
or two hundred thousand dollars, and sometimes 
half amillion. Two business days, at the least, 
must elapse, after this bill shall become a law, be- 
fore notice of the fact can reach him, and those 
whose duty it now is to pay money to him. For 
those two days he continues to receive and pay 
money, ignorant of the fact that he isa mere pri- 
yate citizen, without rights or obligations as a pub- 
lie officer. The notice of the repeal of the law 
reaches him, and finds him in the posession and 
occupancy of an cice rented by the Government 
for the use of a public officer who has not, and has 
‘not had for two days, any existence. He, therefore, 
has no further right there. His stron? box is in the 
vault and the keys in his pocket. He makes an 
examination, and finds that the balance of money 
in his charge at the moment his office ceased was, if 
you please, one hundred thousan^ dollars; that he 
has received, since that period, and before the no- 
tice of the repeal reached him, one hundred thou- 
sand dollars more; and that he has paid upon the 
drafts of the Treasurer of the Onited States, with- 
in the two days of his action without office, fifty 
thousand dollars; leaving a nett balance of money 
in his keeping of one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. Whatishe to do? No man is now, or 
has been for two days, responsibie, as his surety, 
for his conduct; his office is gone; his salary gone; 
and this money is in his hands as a private citizen, 
without faut on his part. [fhe bean honest man 
he will lock the box, and lock the vault, and keep 
carefully the keys, and the money, until the Fe- 
cretary of the Treasury shall tell him what disposi- 
tion to make of all; but if ke be willing to help him- 
self, and be 


ush of money, withcut any other liabili- 
ty than that of a civil suitin the name of the Vaited 
States against him as a private individual, for mo- 
ney had and received, he may pat the money In 
his pocket and go where he please, and make what 
disposition of it he pkase, So at Boston, Charles- 
ton, and St. Louis, wih the important and much 
stronger cxception as to ime. Toe novice, I sup- 
pose, miaht reach Boston in three cays, Charies- 
ton in four or five days, and St. Louis in from ten 
to fourteen days, previous to which several periods, 
these individuals, at these respective places, would 
be discharging the duties of offices not in existence. 

It has indeed been suggested to me since Icame 
into my seat, that their acts would be void, andchat 
payments of money to them would not discharge the 
payor from his liability to the Government. This 
is, no dobut, technically trae ia the law; but would 
itafford any beneficial security te the public Trea- 
sury? Would any body, any where, attempt to 
enforce such a liability against a faithful officer in 
favor of the Government; a liability incurred 
through no fault of his, but through a voluntary 
act of the Government, which he could not by pos- 
sibility have received notice of? Tam sure not. 
Ii cannot be that we have yet come to the conclu- 


- banks themselves, is all which is to prevent the 


| Now, if the geatlemen wili have a little patience, 


. unquestionable. Mow he asverted that these gen- 


Rome, and post.our laws so high upoan the columns 
of the Capitol that they cannot be read, and then 
punish their violation. 

Such then woald be the condition into which the 
country and the public treasure would-be thrown by 
this hasty passage of this repeal bill, in its present 
form; while the question as to any substitute was 
a mere contingency. Some ‘substitute may or 
may not pass at the present session; but until that 
is done, and until a National Bank can be put in 
operation, if that shall be the substitute, the mise- 
rable remnant of the deposite law of 1836, which 
has not been made inoperative by the action of the: 


sion to imitate the example of the tyrant of | 
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whole public revenue trom falling within Exeen- 
tive discretion, exactly where it wss afier the ree | 
moval of the deposites from the Bank of the United 
States in 1833, when the honorable Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Cray] ceclaimed with so much 
force and eloquence =gainst the anion of the pnrse 
and the sword ia the single hand of the President. 


and endure the sight of the old house a short time 
longer, they may avoid these consequence which 
they have so recently considered of extreme dan- 
ger, and have the ferther benefit of being able to 
learn whethgr they can build a new, or, in case of 
the destruction of the o'd edifice, will be compelled 
to remaia wpoa the pavement, or seek shelter for 
our treasure in the Executive mansion. 


REPEAL OF THE INDEPENDENT TREASURY LAW. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 
WEDNESDAY, Jure9, 1841. 

The bill providing for the repeal of the Iode- 
pendent Treasury law having reesived its third 
reading, and the quection being, “Shall it pass?” 
and Mr. Woongrry having concluced his remarks 
on the subject, i 

Mr. CALHOUN wished, before the vote should 
be taken, to offer a few words on this bill. One 
fact was estab'ished during this discussion, and that 
an important one: that there was a large majority 
in the Senate who were utterly averse to leaving 
the Treasury under an unregulated State bank 
system. He need not refer to the individual gen- 
tlemen who had expressed this opinion: the fact was 


temen had done by their vote of yesterday jast 
what they had said they would not do, fn the first 
place, tbey had voted for Mr. C's amendment to 
the amendment of the Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. 
Cuay,] which that Senator bad acknowiedged 
would remove the disabilities arising under the law 
of 36 and without which it wouid be utterly im- 
practicable to carry that law into effect: 
they did right. ‘he object of Mr. C's an 
was to maxe the law praciicable; but gentienien, 
afer voting in jts favor, as an amendment to that 
moved by the Senator from Kentucky, had voted 
down the amendment as amended, aad left the act 
of 1836 in a condition a dzed by themselves 
to be impracticable. How would this operate? 
The Government would be obliged to go back to 
the alternative of either keeping \ money 
ifs own ‘Freasurer—thal is, tor 


by i 
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dent Treasury (the very act to 
repeal)—-or of using th 
ries, in express violation of law. 
Shere was anciher reseli: ii z 
unless it viciated the toe sy 
in gold and silver; which would in ace | 


tice carry outthe Ind 
rigidly then hadever yet been done contrary to whs 
gentlemen Geclared to be their object. ‘Phe Se 


tary must either do this, or mastaci in express vie jj 


oladon of law. He would be complied to act | 
more rgidiy than under the law about io be re- 
peaied. Ee must do so, if he means to 
seientiously. ‘This result is inev 
gentlemen say they abnor leaving the 
der astate of things unregulated by Jaw. 
called upon them io answer him, or, by their si- | 
lence, to admit the truth ef what be said. 

Fhe whole of this proceeding was most extraordi- 
nary. Gentlemen said that the vcice of the Ame- 
rican people demanded the course they were pur- 
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suing. Now Mr. C. would admit, for the sake of 
argument, that the voice of the majority wa> 
against the Independent Treasury—though ‘he held 
it very doubtful—but there could be no doubt: that’ 
their voice had bean uttered in ‘an infinitely louder: - 
key against leaviag the public money unregulated’ 
by law. Under-the pretence, then, of carrying out 
the public will, they were about to do an-act which 
was infinitely more in opposition to the will of the 
country than any cther. oe 
We had been told that this was to be a reform 
Administration. Now he held thatnoact which 
violated the law and the Constitulion was worthy 
of the name of reform; and yet the only two acts 
of this reform party was to leave the printing of the 
Senate unregulated by law, and to place the Treast: 
ry in a condition still worse; that is, one in which 
itcould only be regulated by violating law. No: 
there is another: Who was the Printer to the Se- 
nate? Did any gentleman know? What were 
the prices fixed for the printing? Could gen“ 
tlemen tell? Who fixed these prices? Did any one 
know? Could an} gentleman reply? All this was 
alse left to the discretion of the Secretary, and this 
by rescinding an existing contract with the former 


i|, Printer, which regulated by law all that appertain- 


ed to the printing of the Senate. These facts 
would shorily go to the American people. This 
gentlemen knew and yet remained silent. ; 
But we are told that this posture of things was 
to be temporary only. Was this so certain? Were 
gentlemen so perfectly united among themselves as 
1o what substitute was to be provided for it? Did 
not many start aside on constitutional ground and 
oppose a Bank of the United States? If that 
should defeat ihe Bank, what was their next plan 7 
Could there be found an intermediate ground be- 
tween a bank, the {Independent Treasury, and the 
State bank system? ‘Fhere might possibly be, but 
he asked what itwas? Tie wasno enemy to the 
banking system, but he acknowledged that he had 
no faith in banks of circulation and issue. He had 
jong said that the banks must fall ‘by their own 
hand. Did gentlemen think that they acted ‘as 
friends to the banks by repealing the Independent 
Treasury? According to his belief, whether 
they create a Bank of the United States or not, it 
was indispensable that the country should collect 
its dues ia gold and silver and its own credit, 
Without it, the United States Bank itself must run 
down, if cne should be established. There must 
be expansions, under a bank circulation, great and 
sudden; nothing could prevent it;and the bank 
would, sooner or later, be swept by the board, un- 
less some provision was adopted which was quite 
as strong as the Independent Treasury law. All 
general bank expansions had commenced in Eng- 
land, and when their banks cr ours must: explode, 
the explosion must take place with us, as the weaker 
part of the boiler. ‘Phe strongest possible provi- 


| sion against sach disasters wouid be to collect the 


dues of the Government in specie, Bathe saw 
plainly that gentlevacn would have their way, but 
time would show who was right, An experieree 
ot less than ten years would satisfy even them- 
selves of their profound errors, 

Br BaNTON said it was now pretty well: seen 
that geatl he majority meant to press the 
queston on this biil; but it was so uiterly repug- 
nant to all his views of what was right and proper, 
hat he wished to leave on record the strongest and 
most lasting testimony in bis power cf his opinion 
of iis imaropriey. Therefore, he should teke a 
course Which, though not egei, was strictly par- 
Hiementary; and be thereupon moved to postpone 
the consideration ef the bill for the purpose of con- 
sidering aresoluiion, ‘hich he sent io the Chair, 
aring, in substance, that it was inexpedient to 
a} the Sub-Preasury antl some other plan fer 
g the fiscal concerns of the Government 
pad been provided, . 

Mr. B. proceeded to observe that it had several 
times been temarked, during tho eonrse of the de- 
pate, thai gentlemen were beg nnise at the wrong 
end of the road. dt wes certainly manifest, from 
ihe votes given yesterday and the day belore, that 
the greatest possible absurdities inevitably arose 
from this course of proceeding. Gentlemen were 
for putting an ead to one law—a law referring 1- 
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Senate, 


matters which must continue without intermission, 
and could not stop for a day—without providing 
any other law in its place. By this course the 
country was remitted to the law of 1836; yet it had 
been shown to be impracticable to revive the Siate 
bank system contemplated in that Jaw, in time to 
meet-the exigency; and the Secretary would there- 
fore, of necessity, be remitted to the condition of 
things which existed anterior to the passage of the 
law of 1836; and this whether for a long or a short 
period. But whether it was to be tor a shorter period 
ora longer one, was wholly immaterial inthe ar- 
gument. He still held that there should be a sub- 
stitute provided, before the present law was abo- 
lished. Nay, the very fact (if it were a fact) that 
this state of matters was to continue but a short time, 
was the strongest of all arguments for postponing the 
repeal till that short time should have elapsed. If 
a substitute could be provided in a few weeks, why 
not. wait those few weeks before they put down the 
existing law? .There would have some mas 
chinery to be provided; and during that interval 
the public money was to be left ina state unpro- 
vided for by law, or undera law which was im- 
practicable, which was the same thing. Why, 
then, put upa scaffold only to pullit down again 
and put up another? Why this double demoli- 
tion? They would incur an infinity of trouble, 
while no good end was to be gained by it. What 
could be the reason for all this? Why this hot 
haste? Was it that the feelings of gentlemen were 
to beindulged? Did they wish to gratify resent- 
ment: against the Sub-Treasury, as if it were 
some living enemy? If gentlemen were capable 
acting from mere feeling,they hadhad aa opportunity 
presented to them yesterday, when he had offered 
a resolution to exclude the bank at Philadelphia 
from receiving any portion of the public deposites. 
But no; they. could not be p:rsnaded to adopt a 
resolution to keep outof the confidence of the 
Treasury this pre-eminent culprit. No; they could 
indulge nó feeling; it would not comport with 
the dignity of the Senate. But how did they act 
now? Was there no feeling? None against. the 
Sub-Treasury, an inanimate thing? - Did they not 
seem to say to it, we have got youin our hands 
now, and we will strangle you without mercy? 
Were these the Bank sentiments? If they did 
not act from resentment, why this has‘e? Why 
not let the Sub-Treasury stand tiil they bad 
something to putin its place? In which part of 
the Union was it not working well?—~working ac- 
cording to the wishes and feelings of the people? 
‘Where was the petition, where the memorial, where 
was the public resolution, asking for its demoli- 
tion? : There. was not one; no, not one. The cla- 
mor all came from two descriptions of individuals. 
First, the politicians, who wished to obtain a poor 
triamph, by tearing down and stamping to pieces 
the work of their opponents. And who else? The 
millionary plunderers, who wanted to borrow the 
public money, without giving that security for it 
which John Jacob Astor or Stephen Girard would 
have demanded. Having devoured thirty-five 
millions of the money of the people, which, had 
not General Jackson saved it, would have been so 
many: millions of the money of the Government, 
they: were still not satisfied. Yes, President Jack- 
son had rescued, had saved to the widows and 
orphans and. citizens of the United States 
four millions of dollars, which would otherwise 
have been lost in the Philadelphia bank. Had he 
not removed the deposites, the publie wouid have 
ben plucked to that amount. Yes; the public— 
te people—which, ia the language of that instity- 
ion, was ‘the goose which was to be plucked” 
This:clamor agaiast the Sub-Treasyry came not 
from.the farmers of the country—not fron the Mme- 
chanics of the. country—not fromthe laberers, the 
producers of the country. No; bat from the million- 
ary plunderers,. who Jonged for yet larger spoil. 

. What. was the argument forthe propoved repeal? 
It wag this: “We have the power, and we wiil do 
i. That Was the argument. “We will sit here, 
under the ‘Scorching rays of a solstial sun, tul we 
see it done. There shall be no adjournment; there 
shall be no going out for respiration; gentlemen 
sball not go out-to: get their dinner; we will sit here 


ritis done” Gentlemen said that the fate of 


tweniy- 


the Sub-Treasury had been decided by the result of 
the late Presidential election. The people had de- 
creed its downfall. But on this point he hada 
questien to ask. Suppose, instead of the candi- 
date elected at Harrisburg, a different individual 
had been chosen to ran against Mr. Van Buren, 
and, through want of popularity, he had obtained 
but three or four States, what would these same 
gentlemen consider as the decision of the people 
in that case? By parity of reasoning, he supposed 
that then the people would have been held as all 
in favor of the Sub-Treasury scheme. Bat both con- 
clusions ‘would have been equally false. The fact 
was, that there was no one issue on which alone the 
election turned, and there was nothing on which to 
found the conclusion that the people had decided 
that the Sub-Treasury must be repealed. All Mr. 
B. asked, however, was, that gentlemen would let 
itstand till they had provided a substitute. It was 
sofficiently evident what they were aiming at. 
When they had got down the Suab-Treasury, they 
wonld set up another Bank of the United States, 
or some fiscality such as might have its habitation 
wherever Congress exercised its exciusive jurisdic. 
tion—a fiseality that might be set up in navy yards, 
in forts, in dock yards, and in powder magazines. 

In conclusion, Mr. B. demanded the yeas and 
nays on the motion he had now made, In order that 
he might leave upon the journal the most authen- 
lic recorded evidence as te his opinion of the pro- 
posed measure. 

The question being put, the Reporter understood 
the yeas and nays to be ordered by the Senate. 

Mr. YOUNG said that if this biil was to be 
passed, as he supposed it shortly would be, it must, 
from its nature, go immediately into effect. What 
would be the consequence? Every receiver gene- 
ral would eo instanti become functus officio. What 
then would become of those officers? In what 
light were they to be viewed? They were salaried 
officers, and when were their salaries to ecase? 
From the date of the passage of the act? Or, at 
some other time? It was said, indeed, that we 
were shortly to have a substitute for the Sub-Trea- 


“sury, but that he held to be impossible, even ad- 


mitting that the Senate should, in a few days, agree 
to charter a Bank of the United States, and that 
the other House should concur. Could the Bank 
go into operation in a few days? Must not its 
stock be subscribed and paid in? Must not the 
plates for its notes be engraved, and its notes 
printed and signed? Use what expedition they 
would, a chasm of weeks must intervene. Would 
it not be more prudent in the mean while to leave 
the presest system standing rather than to throw 
the country on a wide ocean without compass or 
chart? Could any man tell what banks wonld be 
necded, what currency we were to have, who was 
to receive and keep the revenues in the mean 
while? On all these questions difficulties wonld 
arie. Why not avoid them by postponing the re- 
peal till provision was made to meet them? 

Mr. BENTON now expressed his wish to amend 
the resofulien he had sent to the Chair, and on 
that request a question of order arose, which was 
argued by Messrs, KING, CLAY of Alabama, 
BAYARD, BENTON, and CLAY of Kertacky, 
which resulted in the withdrawal of the or 
Ger for the yeas and nays, and Mr. Bewron’s 
changing his motion to postpone the bill into a 
motion to recommit it, with instruciions as fol- 
lows: 

“Phat the bill be recommitted to the Committee oo Finance 


with: instructions to report, in connection, a substitute for the 
Independent Treasury.” 


On the moton the yeas and nays were demand- 
ed; which being ordered and taken, resulted as 
follows: 

YEAS—Messrs, Allen, Benton, Cathoun, Clay 
of Ala. Fulton, King, MeRoberts, Nichclson, 
Pierce, Sevier, Smith of Conn. Siurgeon, Tappan, 
Walker, Williams, Woodbury, Wright and 
Young—18, 

NAYS—Messts. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
Berrien, Choate, Clay of Ky. Clayton, Dixon, 
Evans, Graham, Huntington, Ker, Mangum, Mer- 
rick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, 
Preston, Rives, Simmons, Smith of Ind, Scuth- 
ard, Tallmadge, White and Woodbridge—28, 

So Mr. Benton’s motion was negatived. 


Mr. McROBERTS submitted the following mo. 
tion in writing, to wit: That the bill be recommit. 
ted to the committee that reported it, with instruc. 
tions 10 report an amendment— 

t Providing first some. guards for the security and safety of 
that porcion ofthe public money, which will be received by the 


depositorics of the public money, from the date of the passage 
of this act, until a knowledge of its passage shall be received 


- by said several depositories. 


“2nd. That said committee insert a provision providing 
some future day that said act shall take effect, giving to the 
Treasury Department ample time to take other bonds, con. 
formable tothe state of things produced by the repeal of the 
Independent Treasury law of July 4, 1840, from all deposito. 
vies and receivers of the public revenue.” 


Mr. McRoxerrs proceeded to say that from what 
had already taken place, it was very obvious that 
so far as depended upon the Senate the bill now 
under consideration would pass. A fixed and de~ 
termined majority had settled that question; but 
notwithstanding ihis, there were questions connect- 
ed with the bill that had not been duly considered— 
questions, too, of the highest importance to the 
country, and to the safety of the public revenue. 
Let us for a few moments examine them; and I ask 
Senators to accompany me while I point out the 
atal objections which exist to the passage of the 
biil in its present shape. 

My first proposition is, that the bill be reeommit- 
ted to the committee with instructions to provide 
some guards for the security and safety of the pub- 
lic money which will be received by the deposito- 
ries of the same, from the date of ihe passage of 
this act, until a knowledge of ils passage shall be 
received by the depositories, To test the utility of 
this proposition, let us inquire if any guards what. 
ever are provided for the public funds to be re- 
ceived during that time? Is there any: security 
whatever for these moneys, or will the bonds 
of the depositories taken under the Independent 
Treasury law be any proieciion to the Government? 
So far trom it, the first section of the act now un- 
der consideration, expressly declares the contrary. 
It provides for what? Why, sir, only listen. to its’ 
language: “All civil rights and liabilities which 
have arisen under said act, and the remedies there. 
for, shall remain and continue asif said act had 
not been repealed.” This provision is in the past 
tense. It applies expressly to the rights and liabi- 
liies which have arisen, and not to those which will 
grise after the act is repeated. Sir, this provision 
of the billis a mere trap. It has no effect what. 
ever, and is sheer nonsense. For all rights and 
liabilities which accrue before the law shall be re- 
pealed, the bonds heretofore taken are good, and 
the securities are bound. This provision of the 
billis barely repeating what the law is already. 
Tais enactment is therefore mere’ tautology; the 
law isso without it, and itcan have no effeet but 
to deceive. I need not debate this position before 
the Senate, for every member kaows the position 
to be unanswerable, 

But, Mr. President, are there not some rights 
that will accrue efter that law shall be repealed, that are 
not provided fer in any way whatever? The mo- 
ment the President of the United States shall sign 
this bill, should it unfortunately pass the two 
Houses of Congress, all the special depositories, 
created by the Independent Treasury law, are out of 
office. From that instant the Receivers General 
at Boston, New York, Caarieston, and St. Lonis, 
are privaie citizens, From that moment they have 
no right to receive another dollar of the ‘public 
money. From that moment the right of receivers 
of all the branch mints, to receive public Money, 
ceases, Will any Senator doubt this?. Wii any 
man of intelligence any where doubt it? Sir, these 
were the general depositeries of the public revenne, 
ereated by the Independent Treasury Jaw. They 
all gave bonds in laige sums, with ample security, 
for the faithful discharge-of their duties while they 
should remain in office. 

And the 16th section of the act declares that 

“All marshals,district attorneys, and others having public mo- 
ney to pay toihe United States, and ajl patentees wishing to 
make payment for patents to be issued, may pay allsuch mo 
neys to the Treasurer of the United States, to the Treasurer of 
either of the mints in Philadelphia or New Orleans, to either of 
the receivers general of public money, or to such other deposi- 


tory constituted by this act, as shall be designated by the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury.” 


Here, sir, you will perceive, that the act requires 
the public money to be paid to these depositories, 
Utis the law of the jand which requires and forces 
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in the case of Kirkpatrick, 9h Wheaion, 731 and 
732, setiled this very question.” Indeed the court 
in that case have gone vastly further than I now 
contend for. They did not only limit the obliga- 
tory operation of the bend to the period the 
party was in office, but they held, in their own 
words, “That the liability of the securities was 
strictly confined to the duties and obligations created 
by the acts passed antecedent to the date of the 
bond.” 

By the passage of this bill, therefore, unless you 
provide some guards for the funds to be received 
after the law shall be repealed, and before a knowledge 
of that fact reaches the most distant depository, you 
have no security at all. You are throwing the pub- 
lic revenue to the wind. You are doing wrong 
with your eyes open and in the face of the world. 

The depositaries and coiiectors may all be 
honest; they.may account for the money; but from 
the reckless system of removals lately pursued, 
there may be some Swartwouts among them. But 
itis the duty of Congress to provide guards for the 
safety of the public revenue. They stand inexcu- 
sable before the world if they do not. 

Sir, there is another branch of this subject to be 
considered. And, Jet me say, it is one of 
great importance; it involves principles ef the 
highest magnitude, and reaches to the foundation 
of this whole matter. My secend proposition is— 

“That the said committee inserta provision providing some 
futute day that said act shall take effect, giving to the Treasu 
ry Department ampie time to take other bonds conformable to 
the state of things produced fby the repeal of the Indepen- 
dent Treasury act, from all depositories and receivers of the 
public revenue.” 

Before the Independent Treasury act of July 4, 
1840, was passed, bonds were required under the 
existing laws from all receivers of land cffices, 
and collectors of the customs. The substance, if 
not the form of the bond, was prescribed in the va- 
rious acts of Congress. Such, sir, was the state of 
things when that law was passed. But that law 
created new, and increased, and varied responsi- 
bilities in the collection and safe keeping of the 
public revenue. For exampie, that act, and parti- 
cularly the sixih section, changes the duties of va- 
rious receiving officers. They are required to act 
as depositories of the public revenue, as well as 
collectors, or receivers, and to do other duties noi 
before required. They were to occupy a new re- 
lation to the Goverament after that act was passed. 
Well, sir, in carrying out the intention of the act, 
we find by one of its provisions that the Secretary 
of the Treasury is required— 

HAt as early a day as possible after the passage of this act, 
to require from the several depositories hereby constituted, and 
whose official bonds are not herein before provided for, fo eze- 
cute bonds new dnd suitablein thetr terms, to mect the new 
and inereased duties imposed upon them respectively by 
this act”? 

Yes, sir, the bonds are to be new, and suitable in 
ih:ir terms, to meet these new and increased duties. 
And, sir, I may now say that I know, of my own 


My position at that time as Solici- 
tor of the General Land Office, enabled me to 
know that these bonds were taken in conformity to 
the provisions of the Independent Treasury act. 
These bonds are now in force, and no receiver, or 
collector, is bound by any other bond. The old 
bonds were cancelled by the giving of the new. 
And according to the decision already quoted, of 
the United States vs. Kirkpatrick, the securities in 
the old bonds could not be made liable under the 
new and increased duties imposed by that act. 
Well, sir, suppose you repeal the Independent 
Treasury law, without making the provision I have 
suggested, may not a grave question grow out of 
it, to wit: whether these new bonds do not also fall 
with the repeal of the law that required them? Sir, 
uch is the general rule, that the unconditional re- 
peal of a law, requiring bonds for the perfermance 
of duties, will, from the date of the repeal ipso facto, 
discharge the securities to such bends. The legal 
reasoning is, that the law being repealed, the duties 


` under it cease, and the securities from that time are 


released. Sir, let a suit be brought upon one of 
these bonds for moneys received by a collector or 
depository after the Sub-Treasury is repealed, and 
remember thf the receivers and collectors are to 
20 On receiving public money, would not his secu- 
rities come into court, armed with the settled and 
solemn adjudications of two hundred years against 
you? Sir, the whole doctrines of the common law, 
with all that favor that securities always re- 
ceive in courts of justice, are against you. The 
rule founded in eternal justice—a rale recog- 
nised by Holt; and Mansfield, and Marshall— 
the rule that you cannot change the liability of a se- 
curity, without his consent, rises up in judgment 
against you. And there is great reason and pbi- 
losophy in that rule. Sir, suppose you repeal the 
act, without providing the remedy required by my 
motion, the grave questions that I have stated are 
certain to come before your courts. They will find 
their way into the halls of justice, and will be de- 
cided by men ihat know ne political parties in 
judgment. And before the courts will not securi- 
ties have the power to throw in the teeth of Go- 
vernment, and as an answer to tbe demand, say 
that you, the Government, have changed their 
liabilities in the bend without their consea'? They 
may truly say that they were equal parties to the 
contract; that they made an agreement, and signed 
a bond, under a law requiring particular duties of 
their principle; that this law you have repealed, 
and the duties of the principle inthe bond, and of 
course my liability as his security, you have 
changed without my consent. I was security un- 
der the guards of the Independent Treasury law, 
but in no other form. You have violated your part 
of the coniract without my consent, and I am re- 
leased. 

Sir, the general rule, the univerzal rule in favor 
of securities, is as Į have stated it. Is there any 
thing in the particular subject now before the Re- 
nate to take the case of securities under the Inde- 
pendent Treasury law out of tbat rule? Can gen- 
tlemen see any such ground tv occupy? If they 
do, I should like to see them atiempi to cecupy it. 
But the plain Eaglish is the law is as 1 have sta- 
ted it; and I might bid defiance to any ether con- 
struction, for none other can be given. But sup- 
pose the quesiion were doubiful, even then, pra- 
dence would require that we should provide the 
guards I have pointed out. 

Mr. McR. said, allowing a reasonable time by 
designating some future day, so that it may be 
known to distant depositories and collectors, when 
this repealing act is to take effect, will obviate the 
fatal objection set forh in my first proposition. 
By giving time for the taking of new bends, Con- 
gress will be acting on the safe side. By forcing 
this bill through, without providing guards for the 
safety of the revenue, will be sinning against light 
and knowledge. 

In conclusion, Mr. MeR. demanded the yeas and 


"nays upon the preposition. P 


Mr. CALHOUN appealed to the friends of the 


fais 


bill whether they could still insist upon its passage 
in the face of such statements as there? ee 

Mr. CLAY said he should net discuss the point, 
There was- no earthly necessity for any. such pro. 
vision, and there was nothing at all in the ob. 
jection. N hate 

The question being now put on the: motion of: 
Mr. McRopenrs, it was rejected by yeas and nays’ 
as follows: i Er AE E 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Calhoun, Clay 
of Alabama, Fulton, Kiag, McRoberts, Nicholson, 
Pierce, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, 
Tappan, Walker, Williams, Woodbury, Wright, 
and Young—18. eS 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates,” Bay-, 
ard, Berrien, Choate, ‘Clay of Kentucky, Clay- 
ton, Dixon, Evans, Graham, Henderson, Hun- 
tington, Ker, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, More- 
head, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, Rives, Simmons, 
Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, White, 
and Woodbridge—28. i 

The question was now called for, and was about 
to be put, when 

Mr. WRIGHT addressed the Senate. : 

[The remarks of Mr. Waren were published in 
the Globe of ‘Tuesday last.] : 

Mr. TALLMADGE said: I do not rise to debate 
this question. It has been, heretofore, fully de- 
bated in these halls; in the legislative halls of the 
several States—before the people in their primary 
assemblies—and by the people themselves, until the 
subject has become so thoroughly worn out that 
even my honorable colleague cannot advance a 
single new idea upon it, and until it has become 
perfectly nauseating and disgusting. 1 rise for the 
purpose of expressing my extreme regret at the pain 
which my honorable colleague tells us he feels 
from the haste and manner in which this question 
is pressed to a decision. Iam the last man in the 
world that would, unnecessarily, give pain to any 
one, and more especially-to one so sensitive as that 
gentleman. He never inflicts pain, even of this 
sort, upon his political opponents, unless. from. a 
high. sense of imperative duly. And from what 
has fallen from him on this occasion, I am, now, 
for the first time, enabled to appreciate the pain he 
must have experienced on the original passage of 
the Sub-Treasury law through the Senate, and 
which we now propose to repeal. It was pressed, 
on that occasion, with such “hot haste” to a deci- 
sion, that, to-a sensitive mind like his, the honora- 
ble gentleman’s “sufferings,” like those of his illus- 
trious predecessor on another occasion, must have 
been “intolerable.” Nothing but the most impera- 
live duty and the most elevated patriotism could 
have compelled him to the course which was 
then taken, The bill was on its passage. It 
has been discussed, but not fally discussed. 
There were gentlemen waiting to be heard 
in opposition to it. The day had been ex- 
hausied; the session had been protracted to an un- 
usual hour. Night bad already begun to throw 
her sable mantie over the Senate chamber, when 
an adjournment was asked to enable gentlemen to 
give their views on the morrow, free from the exhaus- 
lion of that day’s arduous labors. It was refused; 
and the honorable Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Merrick] was forced into the debate at a late 
hour, aud without some of necessary statistics 
which he wished to use in the course of the very 
able argument which he made, Alter he had con- 
cluded, an adjournment was again asked, to en- 
able an honorable Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Davis] to give his views on the subject. This 
also was cenied, and he was compelled to proceed, 
late in the night, and, under the burning sense 
of the injustice done him, made one of the ablest 
speeches ever delivered on this door. The bill was 
then passed, and sent to the other House, before I 
hed an opportunity to reach Washington, and to 
record nay vote against i, I had just been re- 
elec ed, and was then on my way in company with 
an honorable Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
WEESTER,]| to take my seat. The State of New 
York wasthus deprived of the only vote which 
truly represented her interests and her feelings on 
this foor, upon thisgreat public measure which 
she had already thrice condemned. I repeat, there~ 
fore, Mr. President, that my colleague, from hig- 
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`o pain on this occasion, must have been in a perfect ` 


agony upon that. 

z The honorable gentleman objects that the Sub- 
Treasury ought not to be repealed until a substi- 
tate is provided, and has attempted to alarm us by 
some imaginary difficulties. There are no difti- 
culties. The act of 1789, the joint resolution of 
1816, and the act of 1838, which will be revived 
‘by this. repeal, have ample provisions for the pur- 
poses of the Treasury, until a substitute shall be 
provided. And even if there were no such provi- 
‘sions, I would not hesitate one moment about the 
repeal of this odious and thrice, nay, four times 
condemned measure. I have said, on this floor 
and before the people, that I would take any thing 
or nothing in preference to this Sub-Treasury 
scheme; and, before I would hesitate about its re- 
peal, I would see onr finances go once more into 
chaos, as they were when the mighty genius of Ha- 
milton was called to preside over them; when 


* Confusion heard his voice, 
And wild uproar stood ruled.” 


But, Mr. President, what excites my “special 
wonder” is the intimation of my honorable col- 
league that the people have not decided against 
this Sub-Treasury scheme. One would suppose 
that, in reference to his own State, he coud en- 
tertain no doubt on that subject. The man 
must have becn biind indeed who could not 
see the outbreakings and feel the outponrings 
of public sentiment for the last four years in tie 
“Empire State.” And least of all should my col- 


league doubt as to what that sentiment was. Ele 
must have been an aitentive observer. He early 


made up the issue for the people. E remember 
perfectly well, when I first expressed here my dis- 
sent from these destructive masures of the late 
Administration, that my colleague deprecated any 
collision of opinion between us on this flo. r; and, with 
characteristic eelf-complacency, and with a seeming 
confidence of anticipated triumph, proposed to sub- 
mit all our differences to our common constituents, 
and to abide their decision. I accepted the issue. 
We went down to the people in 1837, and they 
found against him. Nothing dauntcd, he asked 
another hearing, and was again overthrown in 1838. 
He was indulged with a third tria!, and again beat- 
en’ in 1839. And in 1840, like Napoleon, he took 
the field in person. He traversed the whole State. 
I did the same, sometimes in advance of him, and 
sometimes on bis trail. We seldom discussed any 
‘thing but the Sab-Treasury, although my colleague 
occasionally gavea touch in defence of Mr. Poin- 
setts Standing army. Batthe Sub-Treasury was 
the burden ol the issue. It was acainsi that the 
people foughs, und at this great Waterlog batice 
my colleague was flaally ror'ed, “horse, feat, and 
dragoons,” and was compeiled to surrender at dis- 
cretion. 


After all this, Þe gravely aters his “ambiguous 
givings out,” that the people of New York have not 
decided against the Sub Treasury. Why, sir, let 
me ask him what was (he issue? Was it not the 
Sub-Treasury?. Every newspaper on that side of 
the question had at the head o! its editorial eslamn, 
in glaring capileis, “INDEPENDENT TREASURY ”— 
“No Narionan Pang.” Tiss was the motto every 
whero inseri.ed on their banners—under it they 
fought, and uvder it they were conquered. And still 
my honorable celicague tells us, if sny decision 
was made by the people at the last clection, it was 


a decision in favor of “log cabins, coon skins, and 
hard cider.” 


In the same l 
admiaistration of General Jackson, the pecpie de- 
cided against s National Bank. Oa that subiect 
I might wib much greater propriety retort that it 
wasa Cecision ia favor of hickory trees without 
veats, and moistened in ike ground by a barrel of beer, 
“Mr. Presid Fever a felon was condemned 
by a court and j i bio be hung, then 
has this Sob-Breacy idemned by the 
people, and cught d. ‘Phey have 
given their verdie: against it, and are impatient at 
: onr elay in awarding execution, 
-forthwith enter-up judgment, and simply say, “Of 
with its:-bead; so much for Buckingham.” 
Mrt: WRIGHT. made a brief reply. He said 
it was difficult for him to say, if he should be so 


breath he fells us that, d 
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unwise as to enter into the lists with bis honorable 
colleague, whether he should not be overthrown, 
He believed he had explained once before in reply 
to the accusation of a want of courtesy towards 
his colleague. That honorable Senator spoke of 
matters which he did not personally know, and his 
state.nents did Mr. W. ‘great injustice. He was 
fully aware that the feelings of his colleague were 
very strong, and their personal intercourse had 
been only that of courtesy and kindness. 

” What Mr. W. bad said implied no denial that 
the people of the State of New York and cf the 
United States had given their verdict against the 
Independent Treasury. On the contrary, he had 
expressly declared that he did not stand up to deny 
that such was the fact. All he had insisted on was, 
that there was no evidence in the result of the 
late elections that the people had decided ia 
favor of a Nationai Bank. If his colleage 
would say that, in addressing the people of 
their State, he had advocated the econstitution- 
ality of a National Bank, he would say some- 
thing very different from that which Mr. W. had 
always heard stated by others. 

Mr. TALLMADGE replied that he had heen 

too much occupied in speaking against the Sub- 
Treasury to have any time left for talking about a 
National Bank. 
Mr. CLAY of Alabama expressed a desire io 
present his views on this subject, but it was how 
late inthe day, and his strength was exhaused by 
a protracted session. To ascertain the mind of the 
Senate, he would move en adjournment. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky hoped the Senate would 
not adjourn. 

Mr. CALHOUN demanded tha yeas and nays. 
They were ordered by the Senate, and, being 
taken, resulted as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Giay of Alabama, Falten, King, McRoberts, 
Nicholson, Pierce, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, 
Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Williams, Woodbury, 
Wright, and Young—19, 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay- 
ard, Berrien, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, 
Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, 
Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, 
Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Simmons, Smith 
of Indiana, Tallmadge, White, and Woodbridge 
—27. 

Eo the Senate refused to adjourn. 

Mr. BENTON, after waiting seme minutes for 
ithe noise in the galleries to cease, said the lateness 
of the hour, the heat of the day, the impatience of 
the majoliy, and thd determination evinced to suf- 
fer no delay in gratifying the feeling which de- 
mended the sacrifice of the Independent Treasury 
system, should not prevent him from discharging 
the duty which he owed to the friends and authors 
of that system, and to the country itself, by de- 
fending it from the unjust and odious character 
which clamor and faction had fastened upon it. A 
great and sys'ematic effort had been made to cry 
down the Sab-Treasury by dint ¢f clamor, and to 
render it odious by unfounded representations and 
distoried desexipticns. It seemed to be selected as 
a snbject for an experiment st politizal bam. 
doezling; aud nothing was too ab:ard, too prepos- 
trrons, t00 foreign to the truth, to be urged against 
it, and to finda lodgement, as it was bell 
the minds ef th 


wick ) 
ne uninformed and credulous part 
of the commenity. s pa‘nted with every odi- 


cus color, endowed with every mischievors aitri- | 


bote, and r 


e the source and origin of every 
e calamity. Nota vestige of the orig: 
4 and, mstead of the old and true sys- 
revived and enforced, ucthing was 


nal a 


tem wa 


seen bata new and hidecus monster, come to de- 
vour ihe propie, and to destroy ai once their liber- 
ty, happiness, and property. In all this the oppo- 


nents of the system cepied the conduet of the 
French jacobins of the year °89, in atiacking the 
veto power reserved to the king. The enlightened 
historian, Thiers, bas given us an account of 
these jacobinieal experiments upon French credcl'- 
ty; and we are almost tempted to believe he was 
Gescribing, with the spirit of prophecy, what we 
have seen taking place among ourselves. He says 
that, in some parts of the country, the people were 
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taught to believe that the veo was a tax, which. 
ought to be abolished; in others that it was a crimi- 
nai, which ought to be hung; in others again that 
it was a monster, which ought to be killed; and 
in others, that it was a power in tse king to pre- 
vent the people from eating or drinking. As a 
specimen of this latter species cf imposition whieh 
was altempted upon the ignorant, the historian 
gives a dialogue which actually took place between 
a jacobin politician and a country peasant in one 
of the remote depariments of France, and which 
ran in about these terms: “My friend, do you know 
what the velo is?” “I do not.» Then Iwill tell you 
whatit is. tis this: You have some soup im your 
porringer; you ave going to eat i; the king com- 
mands you to empty it on the ground, and you must 
instantly empty it on ihe ground: that ts the veto!” 
This, said Mr. B. is the account which an eminent 
nistorian gives us of the means used to bamboozle 
ignorant peasants and to excite them against a 
constitutional provision in France, made for their 
benefit, and which only arrested, lezisiation till the 
peope could speak; and I may say that means little 
short of such absurdity and nonsense have been 
used in our country to mislead and deceive the pec- 
ple, and to excite them against the Sub-Treasury 
here. : 

It is my intention, said Mr. B. to expose and to 
explode: these artifices; to show ihe folly and eb. 
surdity of the inventions which were used to de- 
lude the people in the country, and which no Sena- 
tor of the opposite party will so far forget himself 
as to repeat here; and to exhibit the Independent 
‘Preasary as it is—not as a new and hurtful mea- 
sure just conceived; but as an old and salutary 
law, fallen into disuse in evil times, and now re~ 
vived and improved for the safety and advantage of 
the country. ; 

What is it, Mr. President, which constitutes the 
system ca.led and known by the name of the Sub- 
‘Treasury, or the Independent Treasury? It is two 
features, and two features alone, which constitute 
the system—all the rest is detail—and these two 
features are borrowed and taken from the two acts 
of Congress of September first, and September the 
second, 1789; the ene establishing a revenue system, 
and the other establishing a Treasury Department 
for the United States. By the first of these acts, 
and by its 30th section, gold and silver coin alone 
was made receivable in payments tothe United 
States; and by the second cf them, section four, 
the Treasurer of the United S'ates is made the re- 
ceiver, the keeper, and the payer of the moneys of 
the United States, to the exclusion of banks, of 
which only three then existed. By these two laws 
the first and the original financial system of the 
United States wax established; and they both now 
stand upon the statute book, unrepealed, aÑ in 
full legal force, except in some details. By these 
Jaws, made in the first days of the first session of 
the first Congress, which sat under the Constitu- 
tiop, gold and silver coin only was made the. cur- 
reney of the Federal Treasury, and the Treasurer 
of the United States was made the fiscal agent to 
receive, to keep, and to pay out that gold and sil- 
vercoin. This was the system of Washingion’s 
administration; and as such it wentinto effect. All 
payments to the Federal Government were made ir. 
goid andsilver; all such money paid remained in the 
hands of ihe Treasurer himself, until he paid it ont; 
or in the bands of the collectors of the customs,or the 
receivers of the land cfiices, until ne drew wat- 
rants upon them in favor of those to whom money 
was due from the Government. Thus it was in 
the beginning—in the first and happy years of 
Washingion’s administration. ‘The money of the 
Government was hard money; and no body touched 
that money but the Treasurer of the United States, 
and the officers who ccliecied it; and the whole of 
these were uncer bonds and penalties for their good 
behavicr, subject to the lawful orders and gene. 
ral superintendence of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury and the President of the United States, who 
was bound to see the laws faithfully executed. The 
Government was then what it was made to bea 
hard money Government. It was made by hard 
money men, who had seen enough of the evils of 
paper money, and wished to save their posterity 
from such evils in future. The money was 
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hard, and it was in the hands of the officers 
of the Government—thuse who were subject 
to the ord:rs of the Government—and not 
in the hands of those who were only sub- 
ject to requisitions—who could refuse to pay, pro- 
lest a warrant, tel] the Government to sue, and thus 
go to law with the Government for its own money. 
The framers of the Constitution, and the authors of 
the two acts of 1789, had seen enough of the evils of 
the sysiem of requisitions under the confederation to 
warn them against it under the Constitutioa. They 
determined that the new Government should keep its 
own hard money, as well as collect it; and thus the 
Constitution, the law, the practice under the law, 
and.the intentions of the bard money and Inde- 
pendent Treasury men, were all in harmony, and 
in fall, perfect and beautiful operation under the 
first years of General Washiagton’s administra- 
tion, All was right, and all was happy and pros- 
perous at the commencement. But the spoiler 
came! General Hamilton was Secretary of the 
Treasury. [le was the advocate of the paper sys- 
tem, the banking system, and the fanding sy stem, 
which were festened upon England by Sir Robert 
Walpole, in his long and baneful administration 
under the first and second George. Gen. Hamil- 
ton was the advocate of these systems, and wished 
to transplant them to our America. He exerted 
his great abilities, rendered still, more potent by his 
high personal character, and his glorious Kevolu- 
tionary services, to substitute paper money for the 
Federal currency, and banks for the keepers of tte 
public money; and he succeeded io the extent of 
his wishes. The hard money currency prescribed 
b; the act of Sep'ember 1, 1789, was abolished 
by constructioe, and by a Treasury order to re- 
ceive bank notes; the fiscal agent for the recep-ion, 
the keeping, and the disbursement of the public 
moneys, consisting of the Treasurer, and his coi- 
lectors and receivers, was superseded by the cree- 
tion of a National Bank, invested with the privi- 
lege of keeping the public moneys, paying them 
out, and furnishing supplies of paper money for 
the payment of dues to the Government. Thus, 
the two acts of 1789 were avoided, or superseded; 
not repealed, but only avoided and superseded by 
a Treasury order to receive paper, and a Bank to 
keep it and pay it out. From this time paper mc- 
ney became the Federal currency, and a Bank the 
keeper of the Federal money. It is needless to 
pursue this departure farther. The Bank had its 
privileges for twenty years—was sueceeded in 
them by local banks——they superseded by a second 
National Bank—it again by local banks—and 
these finally by the Independent Treasury system 
—which was nothirg but a return to the funda- 
mental acts of 1789. 

Ta's is the brief history—the genealogy rather— 
of our fiseal agents; and from this it results that 
afier more than forty years of departure from the 
system or our fore/athers—sfter more than forty 
years of wandering in the wilderness of banks, lo- 

al and national—afier more than forty years of 
wallowing in the siongh of paper money, some- 
times sound, sometimes rotten—we have returned 
to the poiats from which we set oult—hard meney 
for our Federal Treasury, and our own officers to 
keep it. We returned to the acis of 7&9, nor sed- 
denly and crudely, but by degrees, and wii de- 
tails, to make the return safe and easy. “Phe spe- 
cie clause was restored, not by a sudden and sin- 
gle step, but gradually aad progressively, to be ac- 
complished in four years, The custody cf the 
public moneys was restored to the Treasurer and 
his cfficers; and as it was impossible for him to 
take manual possession of the moneys every where, 
a few receivers general were given to him, to act 
as his deputies, and the two mints in Philadelphia 
and New Orleans, (proper places to keep money, 
and their keys in the bands of our officers,) were 
added to his means of receiving and keeping them. 
This return to the old acts of °89 was accomplish- 
ed in the summer of 1340. The old system, with a 
new name, and a little additional organization, has 
been in force near one year. lt has worked 
well. It has worked boih well and easy; 
and new the question is to repeal if, and_ to 
begin again where General Hamilion started us 
above forty years ago, and which involved us so 
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long in the fate of banks and in the miseries and 
calamities of paper money. "Fhe gentiemen on the 
other side of the House go for the repeal; we 
against it; end this defines the position of the two 
great parties of the day—one standing on ground 
occupied by General Hamilton and the Federalists 
in the year 91, the other standing on the gound 
occupied at the same time by Mr. Jefferson and the 
Democracy. ~ 

The Democracy oppose the repeal, because this 
system is proved by experience to be the safest, the 
cheapest and the best mode of collecting the re- 
venues, and keeping and disbursing the public mc- 
neys, which wisdom of man has yet invented. It 
is the safest mode of collecting, because it receives 
nething but goid and silver, and thereby saves the 
Government from loss by paper money, preserves 
the standard of valee, and causes a supply of 
specie to be kept in the country for the use of the 
people and for the support of the sound part of the 
banks. It is the cheapest mode cf keeping the 
moneys; for the salsries of a few receivers are 
nothirg compared to the cost of emplcying banks; 
for banks must be paid either by a per centum, or 
by a gross sum, cr by allowing them the gra- 
tuitous use of the publie money. This latter 
method has been tried, ard has been found 
to be the dearest of all possible modes. The 
Sub-Treasury is the safest mode of keeping, fur 
the receivers general are our cfficers—subject 
to our orders—removable at ovr will—punishable 
etiminally—suable civilly—and bound in heavy 
itis the best mode; for it has no inte- 
resi in increasing taxes in order tu increase the de- 
posites. Banks have this interest. A National 
Bank has an interest in augmenting the revenue, 
because thereby it sugmented the public deposites, 
“She late Baak bad an averege cepovite for near 
twenty years of eleven millions and a half of public 
money in the name of the ireasurer of ihe United 
States, and two millions anda half in the names 
of public officers. It had an annual average depo- 
site of fourteen millions, and was notoriously in 
favor of all taxes, and of ihe highest tariffs, and was 
leagued with the party which promoted these taxes 
and tarffs. A Sub-Treasury bas do interest of this 
kind, and in that particular alone presents an im- 
mense advantage over any bank depositories, whether 
a national institution or a selection of local 
banks. Every public interest requires the Inde- 
pendent Treasury to be continued. It is the old 
system of '89. The Jaw for it has been on our 
statute book for 52 years. Every citizen who is 
under 52 sears old has lived all bis life ander the 
Sub-Freasury iaw, aithovgh the jaw itelf bas 
been superseded œ avoided during the greaier 
part of tre time. Like the country gentleman in 
Moli:re’s comedy, who had talked prose all his 
life without knowing it, every citizen who is under 
52 has lived his under the Sub-T'reasury law— 
under the two acts of °89 which constitute it and 
which have not been repealed. ; i 

We are against the repeal; avd alhough un- 
able to resist U here, we hose to show to the Ame- 
rican people that it ought nui to be repealed, and that 
the time will come when its re- thiment will 
be demanded by the publie voice : 

{udpendent of our Ghjeciions to the merits of this 
repe.j, stands one of a prelimupary character, 
which hes been too ofen mentioned to need eluci- 
dation or enforcement, but which eannot be pro- 
perly omined ip any geperal exemination of the 
subject. Weare about to repeal cne system with- 
owt having provided another, end without even | 
knowing what may be substituted, or whether apy | 
substitate whatever shall be agreed upon. & 
we have any, and if anv, what? Shallit b 
tional Bank, after the exp } 


ence we h 
Ts iito be a pend 
yention—a fseality—or fiscal agent—to be planted 
in this District because we bave exclusive jurisdi 
tion here, and which, upon the sa argument, 


A cet te, 


may be placed in all the forts and arsena's, ia sll | 
the dock yards and navy yards, in all the light- 
hovses and powder magaz and in all the Terri- 
tories which the United Siatesnow possess, or may 
hereafter acquire? We have exclusive jurisdiction 
over all these; and if, with this argument, we can 
avoid the Constitution in these ten miles square, 


į hard money feature 


i Go 


we can also avoid it in every State, ~and: in 
every Tenitory of the. Union. Is it to bethe 
pet bank system of 1836, which, besides. being: re~ 
jected by all parties, is an impossibility in itself? 


ís it to be the lawless condition of the public moneys, - 


as gentlemen denounced it, which prevailed, from 


October, 1833;-when the deposites were removed © 


from the Bank of the United States, till June, 1836, 
when the State bank deposite system was adopted, 
and during all which time we could hear of nothing 


but the union of the purse and the sword, and 


the danger to our liberties from the concentration - 
of all power in the hands of one man? Is it to be 
any one of these, and which? And if neither, then 
are the two acts of °89, which have never been re- 
pealed—which have only been superseded by tem- 
porary enactments, which have ceased, or by Trea- 
sury constructions which no one can now defend—= 
are these two avts to recover their vitality and vigor, 
and again become the law of the land, as they 
were in the first years of General Washington’s 
administration, and before General Hamilton over- 
powered them? If so, we are still tohave the iden- 
tical system which we now repeal, with no earthly 
difference but the absence of its name, and the want 
of a few of its details, Be all this as it may—let 
the substitute be any thing or nothing-——we have still 
accomplished a great point be the objection 
we have taken to the repeal before the substitute 
was produced, and by the vote which we tock ùp- 
on that point yesterday. We have gained the ad- 
vantage of cutting gentlemen off from all plea for 
adopting their banefui schemes, founded upon. the 
necessity of adopting something, because we bave 
nothi.g. By their own vote they refuse to produce 
the new system before they abolish the old ones. 
By their own vote they create the necessity which 
they deprecate; and havirg becn warned in time, 
and acting with theireyes open, they cannot make 
their own conduct a plea for adopting a bad mea- 
sure rather than none. If Congress adjourns with- 
Out any system, and the public moneys remain as 
they did from 1833 to 1836, the country will know 
whose fault it is; and gentlemen will know what 
epithets to apply to themselves, by recollecting 
what they applied to General Jackson from the day 
tne deposites were removed until the deposite act 
of °36 was passed. 

Who demands the repeal of this system? Not 
the people of the United Siates; for there is not 
asolitary petiticn from the farmers, the mechanics, 
the productive classes,and the business men, against 
ii, Politicians who want a National Bank, to rule 
the country, and millionary speculators who want 
a Bank to plouder it—these, to be sure, are ela- 
morons for the repeal; and for the obvious reasons 
that the present system stands in the way of their 
great plans. But who else demands it? Who 
eise cbjects to either feature of the Sub-Treasury— 
id money featnre, on the deposite of our 
WH moneys wih our own cfficars? Make the in- 
quiry—parsve it tarough its d examine the 
commenily by classes, and see who objects. The 
isin full force. H teok full effeet 
at once in the South and West, because there were 
no bank netes in those quarters of the Union of 
the receivable desertion: it tock full effect in 
New York and New England, because, having pre- 
served :pecie payments, specie was just as plenty 
ihat quarter as paper money; and all payments 
were either actually or virtually in hard money. 
It was specie, or its equivalent. The hard money 
clause then went into operation at orce, and who 
plained of it? The payers of the revenue? No, 
net one ofthem. The merchants who pay the du- 
tiss, have not complained; the farmers who buy 
‘he public lands have not complained. On the cone 
tary they rejoice; for hard money payments keep off 
the speculacor, with his bales of notes borrowed from 
banks, and enable ihe farmer to get his land at a 
a fair price. The payers of the revenue then do 
notcomplain. How siandsit with the next most 
interested clars—the receivers of money from the 
United States? Are they dissatisfied at being paid 
in gold aad silver? And do they wish to go back 
to the depreciated paper—the chinplasters—the 
compound oflamp black and rags—which they re» 
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ceived a few years ago? Put this inquiry to the Le 


meritorious laborer who is working in stone, to` 


+ 
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Ask him if he is tired of hard money payments, 
and wishes the. Sub-Treasury system repeated, 
‘that he may get a chance to receive his pay in bro- 
kevi'bank notes again. Ask the soldier and the 
mariner the same question. Ask the salaried of- 
ficerand tHe contractor the same. Ask ourselves 
tiere if we wish it-—we who have seen curselves 
paid in. gold for years past, after having been for 
thirty: years without seeing that metal. No, sir, 
no. Neither the payers of money to the Govern- 
ment, nor the receivers of money from the Govern- 
‘mènt, object to the hard money clause in the Sub- 
‘Freasury: How isit then with the body of the 
people—-the great mass of the productive and busi- 
ness classes? Do they object to this clause? Not 
atal. They rejoi eat it; for they receive, at se- 
cond hand, all that comes from the Government. 
No officer,contractor, or laborey, eats the hard money 
which he receives from the Government, but pays it 
out for the supplies which support his family; it all 
goes to the business and productive classes; and thus 
the payment from the Government circulate from 
hand to hand, and go through the whole bady of the 
people. Thus the whole body of the productive 
- classes receive the benefit of the hard money pay- 
‘ments. “Who is it then objects to it? roken 
banks and their political confederates are the cla- 
morers against it. Banks which wish to make their 
‘paper a public currency; politicians who wish a 
National Bank as a machine to rule the country. 
These banks and these politicians are the sole cla- 
‘morers against the hard money clause in the Sub- 
Treasury: they alone clamor for paper. And how 
is it with the other clause, the one which places the 
custody of the public money in the hands of our 
‘own officers, and makes it felony in them to use 
it? Here is a clear case of contention between the 
banks and the Government, or between the clamo- 
yers for a National Bank and the Government. 
These banks want the custody of the public mo- 
ney. They struggle and fight for it, as if it was 
theirown; and if they get it, they will use itas 
their own, as we all well know. Thus, the whole 
struggle for the repeal resolves into a contest be- 
tween the Government and all the productive and 
business classes on the one side, and the Federal po- 
liticians, the rotten part of the banks, and the adyo- 
cates fora National Bank on the other. 
Sir, the Independent Treasury has been orga- 
nized—-I. say organized—for the law creating it is 
fty-two years old—has been organized in obedi- 
ence to the will of the people, regularly expressed 
‘through their representatives after the question had 
been carried to them, and a general election had 
intervened. The Sub-Treasury was proposed by 
President Van Buren in 1837, at the called session; 
it was adopted in 1840, after the question had beer 
carried to the people, and the elections made io 
turn upon it. It was established, and clearly es'a- 
plished, by the will of the people. Have the peo- 
‘ple condemned it? By no means.. The Presiden- 
tial election was no test of this quesiion, nor of 
any question. The election of Gen. Harrison was 
effected by the union of all parties to pull down 
one party, without any union among the assailants 


on the question of measures.. A candidate was se- | 


lected by the Opposition for whom all eculd vote. 
Suppose a different seleciion had been made. Sup- 
pose a different candidate had been chosen, and he 
had been beaten two to one: what thea would have 
been the argument?) Why, that the Sub-Treasury, 
and every other measure of the Democracy, was 
approved two to one. ‘Fhe result of the election 
admits of no inference against this system; and could 
not, Without imputing a thoughtless versatility to 
the people, which they do not possess. Their re- 
presentatives, in obedience to their will, and on 
full three years’ deliberation, established the sys- 
tem in July, 1840: is it possible that, in four months 
aflerwards—-in November fullowing—the same 
people would condemn their own work? 

But the system is to be abolished, aud we are to 
take our chance for something, or nothing, in the 
place of it. The abolition is to take place cn the 

_iastant of the. passage of the bill—such is the spirit 
of hatred against it; and the system is stiil io be 
‘going on, after itis abolished, for some days in the 
nearest parts,and some weeks in the remotest parts, 


jood, in earth, and in iron for you at this moment. | 


of the Union. The Receiver General in St. Louis 
will not know of his official death until ter days 
after the event; in the mean time, he is acting un- 
der the law, and all he does is void. So of the 
rest. ` Not only must the system be abolished be- 
fore, a substitute is presented, but before the know- 
ledge of the abclition can reach the officers who 
carry it on, and who must continue to receive and 
pay out moneys for days after their functions have 
ceased, and when all their acts have become illegal 
and void. 

Such is the spirit which pursues the measure— 
such the vengeance against a measure which has 
taken the money of the people from the hands of 


‘the banks. It is the vengeance of the banking spi- 


rit against its enemy—against a system which de- 
prives them of their prey. Something must rise up 
in the place of the abolished system until Congress 
provides a substimte, and that something will be 
(he local banks which the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury may choose to select. Among these local 
banks stands that of the Bank of the United States. 
The repeal of the Sab-Treasury has restored that 
institution to its capacity to become a ` de- 


pository of the public moneys; and well 
and largely has she prepared herself to 
receive them. The Merchants Bank, ker 


agent in New Orleans; her branch, under the State 
law, in New York; and her branches and agencies 
in the South and West, enable her to take posses- 
sion of the public moneys in all parts of the Union. 
That she expected to do so, we learn from Mr, 
Biddle, who considered the attempted resumption in 
January last as unwise, because, in showing the 
broken condition of the Bank, her claim to the de- 
posites would become endangered. Mr, Biddle 
shows that the deposites were to have been restored; 
that, while in a state of suspension, his Bank was 
as good as any. In the dark all the cats are ofa 
color, as the Spanish proverb says; and in this 
darkness the Bank of the United States found her 
safety and her security, and her right to the resto- 
ration of the long Jost deposites. The attempt at 
resumption expo-ed her emptiness and rottenness— 
showed her to be the whited sepulchre, filled with 
dead men’s bones. Liquidation was her course— 
the only honest—the only justifiable course. In- 
stead of that, she accepts new terms from the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature—-pretends to continue to exist 
as a bank; and, by treating Mr. Biddle as the Jonas 
of the ship, when the whole crew were Jonases, 
expects to save herself by throwing him overboard. 
That Bank is now, on the repeal of the Sub-Trea- 
sury, on a level with the rest for the reception 
of the public moneys. She is legally a 
public depository, under the act of 1836, the mc- 
ment she resumes; and when her notes are shaved 
in—a process now rapidly going on—she may as- 
sert and enfo‘ce her right. She may resume for a 
week vr a mouth to get hold of the public moneys. 
By the repeal, then, the public deposites, so far as 
law is concerned, are restored to the Bank of the 
Uniled States. When the Senate have this night 
voted the repea!, they have also voted the restora- 
tion of the deposites; and they have done it wil- 
lingly and knowingly, with their eyes open, ard 
with the full view of what they were doing. When 
they voled down my proposition yesterday—a vote 
in which all concurred on the other side, except the 
Senator from Virginia, who sits nearest, (Mr. Àr- 
curr,]—when they voted down that proposition to 
exclude the Bank of the United States from the list 
of deposite banks hereafter, they of course declared 
that she onght to remain upon the list, and avail 
herself of her rights under the revived aet of 1836. 
In voting down that proposition, they voted up the 
prostrate Bank of Mr. Biddle, and aecomplished 
the great object of the panic of 1833, °34—that of 
censuring General Jackson, and restoring the dc- 
posites. The act of that great man—one of the 
most patriotic and noble acts of his life—the 
act by which he saved forty millions of dol- 
lars to the American people, is reversed. The 
stockholders and creditors of the institu- 
tion lose above forty millions, which the people 
otherwise would have lost. They lose the whole 
stock, thirty-five millions; for it will not be worth 
a straw to those who keep it; and the only effect of 
suppressing therotten list of debts—a suppression 


in which it is mortifying to see a Southern gen. 
tleman concurrivg—is to enable the jobbers and 
gamblers to shove it off upon innocent and igno- 
rant people. The stockholders lose the thirty-five 
millions capital; they lose the twenty per.cent. ad- 
vance upon that capital, at. which many of the 
later holders purchased it, and which is seven mil- 
lions more; they lose the six millions surplus profits 
which was reputed on hand, but which, perhaps 
was only a bank report; and the holders of the 
notes Jose the fifteen or twenty per cent. which the 
notes of the Bank are now under par. These 
losses make above forty millions. They now fall 
on the stockholders and note holders: where would 
they have fallen if the deposites had not been re- 
moved? They would have fallen upon the public 
Treasury-—upon the peopie of the United States— 
for the public is always the goose which is to be 
first plucked. The public money would have 
been taken to sustain the Bank; taxes would 
have been laid to sustain her; the high tariff 
would have been revived for her benefit. 
Whatever her condition required would have 
been done by Congress. The Bank, with all its 
crimes and debts—with all its corruptions. and 
plunderings—would have been saddled upon tke 
nation, its charter renewed—the people pillaged of 
the forty millions which have been lost; Congress 
enslaved; and a new career of crime, corruption, 
and plunder commenced. The heroic patriotism 
of Jackson saved us from this shame and loss; but 
we have no Jackson to save us now, and millionary 
piunderers—devouring harpies—-are again to 
seize the prey which his patriotic arm snatched 
from their insatiate throats. 

The deposites are restored, sofMfar as the vote 
of the Senate goes; and, if not restored iv 
fact,it will be because policy and new schemes 
forbid it. And what new scheme can we have. 
A nondescript, her maphrodite, janus-faced fis- 
cality, yclept, the fiscal agent? or a third edition 
of General Hamilton’s Bank? or a bastard com- 
pound, the obscene progeny cf both? Which 
will it be? Hardly the first named. It comes 
forth with the feeble and rickety symptoms of an 
unripe conception, and,evidently destined to take 
the last place in the race, or the fight? Will it be the 
second? It will be that, or worse: and where will the 
late flatterers—the present revilers of Mr. Biddle 
ihe. authors equally of the Bank that is ru- 
ined, and of the one that is to be created— 
where will they find better men to manage the next 
than they had to manage the tası? I remember the 
time when the vocabulary of praise was exhausted 
on Mr, Biddle—when in this chamber, and out of 
it, the censer, heaped with incense, was constantly 
kept burning under his nose—when to hint re- 
proach of him was to make, if not the thousand 
chivalric swords leap from their scabbards, atleast 
to make a thousand tongues, and ten thousand 
pens, start up to defend him. I remember the 
time when a Senator on this floor, and now on it, 
[Mr, DPaxsron,] declared in his place that the bare 
annunciation of Mr. Biddle’s name as Secretary 
of the Treasury would raise the value of the na- 
tional property one hundred millions of dollars. 
My friend here on the right (pointing.to Senator 
Woopzery) was then the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, and a mere substitution of the name of one 
for the other was to be worth one hundred mil- 
lions of dollars to the country! What flattery 
could rise higher than tbat? Yet this man, once so 
lauded—once so followed, flattered and loved— 
now lies condemned by all his former friends. 
They cannot denounce sufficiently the man whom 
once they could not praise enough; and, after this, 
what confidence are we to have in their jadgments? 
What confidence are we to place in their new 
bank, and its new managers, after seeing such mis- 
takes about the former? 

„Let it not be said that the Bank went to ruin 
siace it became a State institution. The State 
charter made no difference in its character, or in 
is management; and Mr. Biddle declared it: to be 
stronger and safer without the United States for a 
partner than with them. . The mortal wounds were 
all given to it while it was a national institution; 
and the late report of the stockholders. shows not 
one species of offence, the cotton speculations alone 
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excepted, which was not shown by Mr. Clayton’s 
report.of 1832; and being shown was then defend- 


ed. by the whole power of those who are now’ 
Bank, and clamoring 


cutting loose from the old 
for anew, one. Notan act now brought to light, 
save and except the cotton operation, noteven that 
for~which Reuben M. Whitney was crashed to 
death, and his name constituted the synonyme of 
perjury and infamy for having told it; not an act 
now brought to light which was not shown to exist. 
ten years ago, and which was not then defended 
by the whole Federal party; so thatithe pretension 
that this institution did well ast a National Bank, 
and ill as a Stats one, is as unfounded in fact, as 
it is preposterous and absurd in idea. The 
Bank was in the high road to ruin—in the 
gulf of insolyency—in the slough of crime and 
corruption—when the patrict Jackson signed the 
veto, and ordered the removal of the deposites; and 
nothing but these two great acts saved the people 
from the loss of the forty millions of dollars which 
have now falien upon the stockholders and the note 
holders, and from the shame of seeing their Govern- 
ment the slave and instrument ofthe Bank. Jack- 
son saved the people from this loss, and their Go- 
vernment from this degradation; and for this he is 
now pursued with the undying vengeance of those 
whose schemes of plunder and ambition were 
balked by him. 

Wise and pradent was the conductof those who 
refused to recharter the second Bank of the United 
States. They profited by the error of their friends 
who refused to recbarter the first one. These jat- 
ter made no preparations for the event—did nothing 
to increase the constitutional currency—~and did 
not even act until the last moment. The renewed 
charter was only refused a few days before the ex- 
piration of the existing charter, and the Federal 
Government fell back upon the State banks, which 
immediately sunk under its weight. The men of 


1832 acted very differently. Thedecided the ques- | 


tion of the renewal long before the expiration of 
the existing charter. They revived the gold cur- 
rency, which had been extinct for thirty years. 
They increased the silver currency by repealing the 
act of 1819 against the circulation of foreign silver. 
They branched the mints. 
the specie currency. from twenty millions to near 
one hundred millions of dollars; and thus supplied 
the country with a constitutional currency to take 
the place of the United States Bank notes. The 
supply was adequate, being nearly ten times the 


average circulation of the National Bank. That | 


average circulation was but eleven millions of dol- 
lars; the gold and silver was near one hundred 
millions. T'he success of our measures was com- 
plete. The country was bappy and prosperous 
under it; but the architects of mischief—the politi- 
cal, gambling, and rotten part of the banks, 
headed by the Bank of the United States, and 
aided by a political pariy, set to work to make 
panic and distress, (o make suspensions and revul- 
sions, to destroy trade and business, to degrade 
and poison the currency;to harass the country un- 
til it would give them another National Bank; and 
to charge all the mischief they created upon the 
Demoszratic Administration. This has been their 
conduct; and having succeeded in the Jast Presiden- 
tial election, they row come forward to seize the 
spoils of victery in creating another National Bank, 
to devour the substance of the people, and to rule 
the Government of their country. Sir, the suspen- 
sion of 1837, on the pari of the Bank of the United 


States and its confederate banks and politicians, | 


was a conspiracy and a revoit against the Govern- 
ment. The present suspension is a continuation of 
the same revolt by the same parties. Many good 
banks are overpowered by them, and forced into 
suspension; but with the Bank of the United States, 
its affiliated banks, and its confederate politicians, 
it is a revolt and a conspiracy against the Govern- 
ment. 

Sir, itis now nightfail. We are atthe end of a 
long day. when the sun is more than fourteen hours 
above the horizon, and when a suffocating heat 
oppresses and overpowers the Senate. My- friends 
have moved adjournments: they have beea refused. 
I have been compelled to speak now, or never, and 
from this commencement we may see the conclu- 
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sion. Discussion is to be stifled; measures ave to 


driven through; acd a mutilated Congress, hastily. | 


assembled, imperfectly formed, and representing 
‘the census of 1830, not of 1840, is to manacle pos- 
terity with institutions which are as abhorrent to 
the Constitution as they are dangerous to the liber- 


ties, the morals, and the property of the people” 


A National Bank is to be established, not even a 
simple and strong bank like that of General Ha- 
milton, but some monstrous compound, born of hell 
and chaos, more odious, dangerous, and terrible 
than any simple bank could be. Posterity is to be 
manacled, and delivered up in chains to this de- 
formed monster; and by whom? By a rump; Con- 
gress, representing an expired census of the peo- 
ple, in the absence of members from Slates which, 
if they had their members here, would still have 
but the one third part of their proper weight in the 
councils of the Union. The census of 1840 gives 
many States, and Missouri among the rest, three 
times their present relative weight; and no perma- 
nent measure ought to be‘discussed until this 
new relative weight should appear in Congress. 
Why take the census every ten years if an expiring 
representation at the end of the term may reach 
over, and bind the incr€ised numbers by laws 
which claim immunity from repeal, and which 
are rushed through without debate? Am I 
to submit to such work? . No, never! I will 
war against the Bank you may establish, whether 
a simple or a compound monster; I will war against 
it by every means known to the Constilution and 
the laws. I will vote for the repeal of its charter, as 
General Harrison and others voted for the repeal 
of the late Bank charter in 1819. I will promote 
quo warrantio’s and sci. fa’s. against it. I will op- 
pose its friends and support its enemies, and work 
at its destruction in every legal and constitutional 
way. I will war upon it while I have breath; and if 
I incur political extinction in the contest, I shall 
consider my political life well sold—sold for a high 
price—when lost in such a cause. 

But enough for the present. The question now 
before us is the death of the Sub-Treasury. “The 
discussion of ths snbstitute is a fair inquiry in this 
question. We havea rizht to see what is to fol- 
low, andto compare it with what we have. But 
gentlemen withhold their schemes, and we strike 
in the dark. My present purpose is to vindicate 
the Independent Treasury system—to free it from 
a false character—to show it to be what it is, no- 
thing but the revival of the two great acts of September 
the lst and Spetember the 2d, 1789, for the collection, 
safe-kesping, and disbursement of the public moneys, 
under which this Government went into operation; 
and under which it operated safely and success- 
fully until General Hamilton overthrew it to sub- 
stitute the BANK and STATE system of Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, which has been the curse of Eng- 
land, and towards which we are now hurrying again 
with head!ong steps and blindfold eyes. 

The question was at length obtained upon the 
bill, and it was pass‘ d by the following vote: 

YEAS—Mess:s. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay- 
ard, Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Ci-yton, 
Dixon, Evans, Graham, Henderson, Hetitingion, 
Ker, Mangam, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, 
Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Simmons, Smith 
of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, Whiie, and 
Woodbridge—29. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Calhoun, Clay 
of Alabama, Fulton, King, McRoberis, Nicho!son, 
Pierce, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, 
Tappan, Walker, Williams, Woodbury, Wright, 
and Young—is8. 

And then the Senate adjourned. 


SPEECH OF MR. WOODBURY, 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
In Senate, Wednesday, June 16, 1841 —-On the mo- 
tion of Mr. Cray of Kentucky to priat 1.500 


copies of the report of the Seeretary of the Trea- 


sury on tke finances. 

Mr. WOODBURY addressed the Senate as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Parstpent: I am opposed to this motion. I 
would not waste the publie money in printing and 
-disseminating among the people extra copies of a 


Woodbury. 


| Secretary, to travel almost out of the road, and.go,.- | 


and principles. They are errors, too,-sit, neith 
small in magnitude nor unimportant to thè 
business of this extraordinary session; at whi 
recommended measures most dangerous to the fel: 
lions now existing between the States ‘and: th : 
neral Goverffment, as well as to the future liberties: | 
of the American people. a e S E ERER e 

I shall proceed to point out some-of: them; fear 
le:sly; but not from any captious spirit, or. any une’ 
friendly feeling. On the contrary, the task of fault-- 
finding is to me very painful, if not ungracious, and 
will be carried no further than is necessary to. the 
discharge of a public duty; and a duty from which 
the suggestions or threats that I shall be an- 
"wered, will not deter me a single moment: It is my 
desire to be replied to, as full and free discusiion, 
rather than stifling debate, is the life-blood of liber-: 
ty; and, if my opinions in respect to the mistaken | 
contents of this report are wrong, I anr anxiotis 
they should be exposed. I seek light, and not’ 
grounds for censure. í 

Once for all, likewise, let me tell gentlemen on 
the opposite side, I am not going to dweil on mere 
clerical errors in adding up numbers, much of 
which, in a Department with two or three hundred 
clerks and nine or ten bureaus, must, of necessity, 
be done by subordinates. On the contrary, I shall 
endeavor to exercise a liberal charity; though a for- 
mer Seeretary of that Department has not always 
met with similar indulgence from those opposed. to 
him; but has been hung up to the country as: mud- 
dy-headed, a blunderer, and a blockhead, on account 
of language misquoted, and which he never'used, - 
and an appropriation proposed to send him -to 
school to learn arithmetic, because one of his clerks 
omitted a figure, or the printer mistook a figure in 
the manuscript. 

In relation to another grievous charge—that for- 
mer fiscal statements had sometimes been obscure 


`—a charge quite as often made against Hamilton 


himself in his day—did it never occur to the:ima- 

gination of such croakers that part of the obscurity 

might exist in their own brains, and happen either 

from ignorance or inattention to such a complicated | 
and difficult subject? t 

I will not, therefore, even try to imitate any of. 
this kind of extraordinary courtesy exhibited by 
them; but will say, what is wue coneerning 
most errors of that description—they-are at times 
inevitable in such numerous details, devolved on 
others; and that the present Secretary will be cen- 
sured by me only when his material re:ults are 
wrong, bis leadi4g principles wrong, or his. im- 
pressions are negligently communicated to others, 
and are thus doing wrong.. For instance, in the 
outset I would observe, that in the Senate copy. of 
this report a statement appears that the outstand- 
ing appropriations on the 4th of March, when the 
present Administration came into power, were 
thirty-three millions and a fraction. But in truth 
his own items amount to quite a milion more. 
Now this is probably a mistake in addition only. + 
Again: his iem for civil and diplomatic expenses, 
in reaching that aggregate, is in this copy six. mil- 
lions and a fraction, while in the copy printed.by 
the House of Representatives it is.quite a million 
less. This may charitably be presumed -a mistake 
in copying. Again: be twice states in the Senate 
copy the receipts in the first two months of this 
year from the United States Bank, being over 
seventeen thousand, whereas they could not, in 
truth, be but once, and are but once added up. 

I should feel as if losing some selfrespect to run 
off in a train of severe invective for these errors, 
I am for higher game. It would be only a great. 
many such errors that would justly. tend to. detract. 
from the weight of the whole report, so far as they 
indicated haste, much inadvertence, or little atten- 
tion to accuracy, either in the-head Or limbs of the 
Department. Tews bag A 

Another apology, in one sense of the word, is 
due for both the Secretary. and President, on- ace. 
count of their being somewhat new and inexpe-. 


- rienced in office, though it certainly would behoove 


them, under such: circumstances, to. exercise unu- 
sual vigilance to avoid errors, and. not, like the 
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-into eettair uncalled for calculations of. receipts 

“and expenditures for a quarter of a century, forno 
possible object, which I can. divins, except the 
partisan one cf casting reproach‘on his immedia‘e 
predecessors. If he had leisure for this, it might 
gethaps lave been quite as usefully..devated to 
making his figures and calenlations, ig respect to 
the great objects of this session, a litle more ecu- 
rate than I shall feel compelled soon to show them 
tobe... 7. 
- Yadeed some charity might still be due on another 


account; that is, the manner in which their friends ` 


represent them to bave been interrupted and in- 
commoded by the irruption of vandal hordes of 
office seekers, coming from that disinterested party 
which so abhors the doctrine, that 1o the victors be- 
long the spoils. They are represented as more vo- 
racious for office than the most famished harpies, 
and to have helped destroy already one President, 
and if not made of iron, will embitter the life of 
his successor. If this account be true, both the 
President and Secretary require some forgiveness 
for financial mistakes. patticularly as their position 
may impose other employments on them,and not very 
consistent with close attention to financial details, 
and not very different from what Lord Bolingbroke 
writes to Sir William Wyndham was the situation 
of his party. and cabinet when it came into power. 
He says: 7 

` “The principal spring of our actions was to have the go- 
vernment of the State in our hands;thatour principal views were 
the conservation of this power, great employments to our- 
selves, and great opportunities of rewarding those who have 
helped to raise us, and of harming those who stood in opposition 

It will be proper often on this occasion to advert 
t) the meseage, to see whether it throws any new 
light on the report, where obscure or doubdifal—if it 
be possible for a document to be of that character 
which has been so much commended by its friends 
foraccuracy, and what they classically term tn- 
telligibility” and being “undersiasdable.” 

But the President seems, in such state- 
ments, to be peculiarly entitled to indalgence; 
because, asa general rule, he must obtain his de- 
tails and conclusions on fiscal matters from the 
appropriate organ, which is the Treasury Depart- 
ment; and he refers expressly to “the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury” tor hisdata. (Page 3.) 

‘The President, however, may weil be considered 
responsible for any mistaken. general principle he 
urges ‘on these matters, but no further. And to 
that extent, in a few instances, I shall be obliged 
to question at least his political orthodoxy on some 
points.in the course of this unpleasant discussion. 

In making a scrutiny of this report, and the fis- 
cal partsof the message, the public time shall not 
be wasted by me, on what isnot vitally essential 
to ‘the whole object, end, and aim of this extraor- 
dinary session. 

Why then are we now deliberating bere at this 
most. busy and interesting season of the year? The 
country. is breathless with expectaticn to see with 
some certainty the appalling cause. Why have 
‘we been sammoned from our ploughs, our profes- 
sional pursuits, our hearths, and our altars, except 
on account of some unexpecied and astounding 
difficulty, either in the finances or our foreign re- 
lations, menacing ruin or war? If moneyed 
matters stood on the 17th March, the date of 
the call, as they did on the Ist of that 
month, why did not Congress provide for an 
extra session, if one was deemed necessary? 
Why was not one moved in that body, and the 
reasons for it assigned? But, no. When none 
had been even proposed in Congress, and two days 
after the celebrated panic instructions to the At- 
torney General in McLeod’s case, there bursts sud- 
denly on the American world, the proclamation 
for this session. Flow happened this? Had the 
timorous feeling, which some have supposed dic- 
tated those instructions, not subsided? And was 
Congress. to be summoned in reality on that ac- 
count; but-in appearance on account of fiscal diffi- 
culties. then or soon apprehended? Did this Ad- 
ministration tremble lest our old oppressors, who 
had long before murdered our peaceful citizens, and 
bugnt-our property, should suddenly make war on 
us, instead of we on them? and that afier they had 
avowed and justified the barbarous outrage, and 
the Executive had stipulated to do all in its 


enn A A Ar 


power to comply with their. imperious wishe+? 


‘Did ot. hasten to call this session for relief and ad- 
view? Alter first agreeing to give up one: of the 


offenders as-scon as practicable, and. not merely 
t> protecthim as a hostage or prisoner of wa:? 


- Did it tamely engage to suirender the ga: conading 


culprit, without first receiving explanation or 


atonement, either ind.mnity for the past or secu- 


rity for the fature? - 
Sir, the ashes of Joha Hancock and Samuel 


Adams, could they have heard the proposition in’ 


the stiilness’of their tombs, would have started to 
life with indignant remonstrance. 

‘Bat if this or any other extraordinary cause, ex- 
cept the finances, then existed, and was tre chief 
cause, and has since passed away, it would have 
been manly and proper, if deemed, competent, to 
have revoked the summons for the session, or it 
would be well now to elose it by an early ad- 
journment. But if there was then some fiscal dif- 
ficulty, of sufficient magnitude alone to justify all 
this inconvenience of forcing six cr seven States 
into premature elections, virtuatiy disfranchising 
two States that have not been able yet to make 
elections, and imposing anvexpen:e on tke Treasu- 
ry of more than half a million of dollars, then let 
us see what it was. There was, to be sure, one ap- 
palling discovery about tbat important era, 
in cotnection with the Treasury Depart- 
ment; but I believe that all the evils connected 
with it were overcome before nightfall, aad that 
without the help of any extraordinary session of 
Congress. The President, itis understood, believ- 
ing, from some contemptible spy, that some of the 
oid officers were committing errors in passing an 
account, resorted to the very novel and military 
measure of stopping, by his simple fist, the whole 
«perations of that Department. The Sab-Tressu- 
ry, as well as the settlement of accounis, came to 
a dead halt, without tre help of the bill of repeal 
irom tse Senator from Kentucky, and an act 
for which General Jackson weuld have been as- 
sailed throughout the Union, and impeached here 
—an act to suspend all the fiscal laws, instead of 
seeing that they be executed, was so soon found to 
be unnecessary, illegal, and unconstitutional, as to 
be revoked early, and the origin of it not now pre- 
tended to be one of those “weighty matters” which 
have led to tuis early meeting. 

What, then, were those matters “principally per- 
taining (as the proclamation says) to the finances 
and revenue of the country?” Was it some mon- 
strous “arrearage of forty milliens” that should be 
immediately discharged, and about which the ru- 
mors and grave calcuiations had puzzkd some 
great financial brains in and cut cf Congress for 
several months previous? Non», none. Even 
now, after three quarters of a year ja p*sse:sion of 
the books and files, it is admitted by the Secreta- 
ry that there was then a balance on hand of money 
and other resources amply sufficient to meet all ar- 
rearages then or since existing. And here I must 
express my obligatious personally to the Secretary 
for having now made public, officially, the impor- 
tant fact that moré money was found to be on 
hand the 4th of March than was estim:ted by his 
predecessor, This appeared, also, clearly, either 
from those old books, which seemed so very ob- 
seare last winter to the financial talents of some 
Senators, or from those notable new books which 
were opened, and, by some Whig magic, were to 
detect all kinds of embezzlement and villany. 

By table B, annexed to this report, it seeras that 
from fifty to seventy thousand dollars more money 
wes like wise ascertained lo be in the Treasury than 


. the aceountsrequired. Gratifying result, certainly — 


a most commendable kind of detaleation—afier all 
the calumnious rumors as to high peculations 
bruited over the country then and since. 

Next let me inquire, if there was any deficit on 
the 17th of March, when this session was sum- 
moned? ; 


I invite any gentleman onthe Committee of Fi- 
hance to point it out, if stated in the report. There 
is none. ButI willteil you whatis found there 
instead of it—no deficit then whatever. 


Was there any deficit on the 30th of May—the 
day we met? Noe. But the Secretary, and 


President admit two to three millions of avail- | 


able resources on hand, besides the accruing reve- 
nue? : ; 

Is there aby deficit now? Far from it. Task, 
once more,then, why we are convened at an ex- 
tracrdinary season? and at great inconvenience and 
cost? ‘lis, forsooth, that the Secretary guesses or 
estimates, that by.the lst of September there will 
be some deficit, and, by the close of the year, a 
further swali addition to it; and, consequently, that 
it might be pradent to provide for them some 
months in advance. Concede this mode of arguing 
to be right, if the deficit was ceriain, yet, a session, 
not so early by two months, could have been soon 
enough to remove the evil, and allowed longer time 
to complete elections. Besides this, the supposed 
deficit then, or at the c'ose of the year, is entirely 
unceitain. It is dependent upon an under estimate 
of some receipts, acd ona system of premature 
expenditures of existing appropriations, as well as. 
an over estimate of others to bring it about, and 
an addition to them of new appropriations, not 


yet sanctioned by Congress. 


Whether this deficit, then, is ‘likely to happen 
under existing appropriations, is a matter of sheer 
conjecture, and as to which we have notevery 
light, which was to be expected in a communica-. 
tion which looks so lucid to its friends as this re- 
port. When the Secretary bad facts as to the past 
three months, cone‘raing both their receipts and 
expenditures, he gives us vot a syllable in relation 
to them. But where he had no facts in relation to 
the next three months, he gives us many hypothe- 
tical calculations, and guesses, without communi- 
cating to us either the experience of the past to 
rectity estimates of the future, or the grounds of 
What appears io be one of the most extraordinary 
attempts ever made to form a deficit on paper, 
which ought not to happen, 


I do not mean tobe understood by this, that it will 
not inreality happen; becausea deficit can always be 
made on a distant day, when the balance on hand 
is small, and it can easily be accomplished by 
pushing prematurely and lavishly every possible 
expenditure—by making hasty contracts—and by 
giving large advances to disbursing agents. But 
the great inquiry, in examining whether this early 
session is necessary, Must be-—-cou'd not a deficit 
well and easily have been avoided, not only in 
September, but even till the usual period of the 
session of Congres? and thus the country been 
saved all the cost, inconvenience. and other evils 
incident to the present meeting? I undertake to 
say that, on the Seeretary’s own showing, no defis 
cit would exist under any appropriations made be- 
fore we were summoned, or even now, except to 
the extent of one or two milions of dollors, in- 
stead cf more than five millions as he computes 
it. Because, in order to conjure up his large defi- 
cit, he has to add for appropriations not yet made, 
the expenses of this very session, and which- must, 
of courss, be justified by a deiicit existing inde- 
pendent of it, if at all. He has to add, also, other 
new appropriations, amounting with this to more 
than three millions of dollars: In this last way 
also, it must be seen there is no trouble on any os- 
casion, whenever a deficit is wanted, to fix the 
time at some distance, and call an intermedi- 
ate session, and make new appropriations enough 
to produce the deficit desired. 


In this way, a deficit for thirteen or thirty mil- 
lions can as easily be estimated and produced as 
one of five millions, bke that on this occasion, The 
Secretary may be entirely innocentof any such 
views, and may carelessly be pushed into this by 
the importunities and plausibilities of others pro- 
fessing laudable objects. Batif you calculate his 


‘supposed deficit on caly existing appropriations, it 


dwindles to about two millions on its face, and as I 
shall attempt to show hereafter, if deducting further 
manifest excesses in expenditure, and adding ma- 
nifest , deficiencies in receipts, there would be no 
deficit whatever, but a balance of from one to two 
millions in the Treasury on the Ist of September. 
To be sure, as before remarked, this balance can 
be defeated; but I will demonstrate that, if the ex- 
penditures have, since the 4th.of March, and shall 

till the Ist of September, be kept down to ta 

usual and proper amount on the whole existing ap 
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propriations, it would not be probable, 
possible, to make a deficit. . : : 

‘As difficult would it be found, also, to make one. 
for the whole year. . And I go into this, be- 
cause some gentlemen may argue, that it is not now 
{oo soon to provide tor one likely to happen at any 
time before tae year closes, ‘Grant, then, for the 
sake of the present examination, that this last rea- 
soning is plausible, and yet it will be found, on a 
little serutiny of the report, that there is no more 
likelihood of any deficit for the year, than for the 
next three months, unless, as before remarked in 
respect to that, the Secretary produces it by unjus- 
tifiably large expenditures on existing appropria- 
tions, or we, ourselves, hereafter produce it by our 
new and additional appropriations. 

But before entering into a critical exmination of 
the character and amount of these supposed deficits 
hereafter—none having yet occurred, as both the 
report and message admit—let us inquire a moment 
whether any debt bas occurred, which is due, so as 
to have required this early session? and, if so, 
what is its real amount under all the exaggerations 
which have been circulated in stump speeches, and 
in Congress, also, as well as mentioned in some 
parts of this grave, official document. I ask for 
proofs of the amount of the debt. x 

Gentlemen, here, must know well the difference 
between a debt and a deficit, though they have often 
been loosely or designediy confounded elsewhere. 
Tous, there may be a debt, but no deficit, because 
the debt is not yet due or payable. Of course it 
canuot help to make a deficit, till it become paya- 
ble, and there can be no necessity for convening 
Congress to provide for it till it becomes due, or 
nearly due. Much less is it necessary to call 
an extraordinary session, when no change as to the 
amount or characier of the debt existing before the 
adjournment of the last Congress or on the 4th of 
March, has taken place since. 

laver that it is not pretended by the Secre- 
lary, in the introductory portion of his report, that 
there’ was any debt then payable, whether tempo- 
rary or permanent, which he did not possess ample 
means to discharge. What debt there was, con- 
sisted of Treasury notes, equalling, in old and new, 
from five to six millions, and of these not a dollar 
was then payable and demanded, which had not 
been paid. Ifthere had been, he possessed, in order 
to discharge them, nearly six millions of means in 
money,.and authority to issue other notes. 

Nor were many of them to become payable by 
the 17th of March, wken we were sammoned, nor 
by the 30th of May, when we met... He had more 
means than were sufficient to discharge all which 
were due and presented even before this session be- 
gan, and to pay all other expenses, and have left 
over two millions of resources besides the accruing 
revenue, 

Thas, in the 4th page, (edition by the House,) 
he says that, late as the “Ist of June” he had 
funds in the Treasury, as per statement ©, 

$644,361 16 
And a power to issue Treasury notes, 
authorized by the act of 15:h of 
February, 1841 - - 1,505,943 91 


These constitute existing means, 
equal to = - - $2,150,305 07 
Taere is no pretence, therefore, of any mere 

debt then due, which required this early call of 

Congress, T'he Secretary bimself denies and re- 

futes any such position in his first statements; and 

as to any debts which might exist and fali dae 
next year, it would have been in full season to 
provide for them at the regular session. Accord- 
ingly the first syllable we hear in the report about 
a debt due, is at the bottom of the 3d page, 
where he so very iatelligibly, as to the amount of 
it for the year 1841, speaks of Treasury notes “re- 
ceivable for public ducs in the present year or pay- 
able in 1842,” and, bj means of mere than six 
snillions of those, he adds, ‘‘making an aggregate 
of debts and deficit to be provided for in this and 
the ensuing year, of $12,088,215 18.° This is 
very clear, { suppose, to his friends on the other 
side of the House as to the amount of the. debt 
falling due in 1841. Ifso, how much is it?. Will 


any gentleman favor us with the amount? None. i 


and hard! y l 
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Why? Because, in truth, it does not appear that a 
dollar of it isa debt due in 1841. Ft is confessed- 


-edly an ag-rega'e made up not of debts, but of 


debt and deficit together, and not ef debt for 1841, 
but of debt and deficit for “ihis and the ensuing 
year.” “When you analyze it, litle doubt can ex- 


ist from the other details given, that most of that. 


part of it consisting of debt, does not fall due till 
1842, and coulc then be early enough provided 
for, if not extinguished before, by the accroing re- 
venue, This meeting of Congress, then, as neces- 
sary to provide for a debt due now, or even in Sep- 
tember, is delusive. This reason offered for it by 
its friends, makes it suicidal—a felo dese. But I 
am willing to admit that afterwards in the report, 
bearing on this point of some debt due in 1841, the 
Secretary talks so as throw more mystery over it. 
Whether he does this through carelessness or other- 
wise, the Senate must in the end judge. At the 
close of the 4th page, when on the previous page 


he had expressly admitted that the deficit for the 


whole year was only about six millions, or, in his 
own words, “leaving uoprovided for of the de- 
mands for the present year the sum of $6,000,941 
14,” he observes, that he makes “an aggregate” of 
deficit for only the next three months of more than 
nine millions. This is very extraordinary on its 
face, that the deficit in a quarter of a year should 
be nine millions, or greater than in the whole year! 
But it may be possible. He next adds a remark 
‘fas to the mode of providing for the above deficit, 
together with the residue of the existing public 
debt.” He thus admits and recognises, as he did on 
the other page, the distinction between deficit and 
debi, and proceeds at once to a computation of re- 
ceipts and expenditures since 1816, and more espe- 
cialiy of the last four years, for no justifiable cb- 
ject connected with this session or with the fiscal 
deficit and debt he was considering, unless it was 
to show a still further or larger deficit or debt. 
Accordingly, in his conclusions, a!ter the compari- 
soa is made, he adds, as to the last four years, that 
“there appears an excess of expenditure over the 
current revenue of $31,310,014 20.” Then, after 
some words in brackets, he immediately says, 
“Thus and to this extent, within the last four years, 
were the expenditures pushed beyond the amount 
of the revenue.” Fle speaks next and further of 
teing “burthened with a debt incurred in time of 
peace’’—about augmenting “that debt”—of its be- 
iog an “increasing national debi”—and of taking 
“effectual measures to prevent its further augmen. 
tation.” : 

Now, I ask gentlemen for information, if he 
is not und«rstood by some of them here to mean by 
the debt, the thir'y-one millions and more he bad 
jast been speaking of, as an excess of expenditares 
by the past Admunisiration? That sum immedi- 
ately precedes, and with the nine millicns deficit in 
the three months just before named, would hold up 
to the couatry ihe whole of the colossal debt or 
‘“arrearages of forly millions,” about which his 
party had said and sung so much during the pre- 
ceding six months. 

Ifall bis friends do not so understand him—and 
his report is praised by them as being very “ un- 
derstandadle”—let me lell them, that many of their 
political faith do so understand him, and are now 
on the wings of the press, wafung to every hill and 


valley in this widely extended country, that this | 


idenucal thirty-one millions is the debt creaied by 
the past Administtation. They say that Mr. Ew- 
ing so declares it to be—ihat this is what be recom- 
mends to be funded—~and hence this, and the nine 
millions supposed deficit, would make all tbe mam- 
moth forty millions, which had been so often pre- 
dicted. 

This morning—from several sach allegations in 
his own partisan press—one of his ardent friends — 
an editor of jong and high standing, as weil as edu- 
cation, and “recently a State Senator—sends to me 
this printed notice of this part of the Treasury re- 
ort: ; 

ae the Ist of January, 1837, to the 4th of March, 1841, 
there appears an excess of expenditures over current revenue 


of THIRTY-ONE MILLION, THREE HUNDRED AND 
TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS, 


Then, after a few further remarks, he adds: . 
“This is the NATIONAL DEBT—the legacy of Van Burenism. 


Mr. Ewing calls it so rightly. He recommends that it be : 


Sunded. 


_ Ivis remarkable, that soon afterwards, 
port, is a sc parate bead, entitled “public 
under it are a page or two of observations; : 
no part of them does he state’ the amoun 
public debt, except as to be inferred from t 
one millions; and the readers of this “readable? 
cunient, as his friends call it, are flung | to 
this thirty-one millions as the true amount hich 
they say he recommends to be funded. At least 
his own political partisans: out of Congre f 
that .is: the true amount, as they understand hin, 
and as they, no less than he, ‘were doubiess very- 
anxious to have verified. Then again, says 
another of the modern Whig presses, ‘this very 
week, referring to this very report: a Us ; 

“There appears to be a deficiency of revenue of about 
$11,000,000, and a debt of $31,000,000, which may be augment: 
ed at the close of the year.” : icon 

So once more: : . 

“Again: if we are to be relieved of. the existing. debt. of 

$40,000,000, there should be a further augmentation to the ve: - 


venue of some millions, for the purpose of gradually dlearmne 
off that incumbrance.” ee 


And another: oan k 

“tr3~ We wish to confine the thoughts of all-our readers to 
One great point this week—the condition of the United States 
Treasury—and the amount of Mr. Van Buren’s national 
debt—his legacy to the people—imore than THIRTY-onB MUL: 
LIONS.” i 

Another; going down even to Mr, Ewing's cents, 
says: ae : 
. “KEEP IT BEFORE THE PROPLE—That it is now officially:an: 
nounced, that the national debt incurred- by Mr. Van. Buren, 
during the four years of his administration, amountsto THIRTY- 
ONE MILLIONS three hundred and ten thousand fourteen-dol- 
lars and twenty cents.” oe 

But enough out of a myriad of such blupders., 
This, then, is the place, and proper occasion, to. 
correct these scandalous errors, derived: frou 
this very document, by the Secretary’s own 
friends. I will endeavor to set history right 
on this point, before I sit down. These statements 
xs to the contents of the report, must be either trae 
or faise, I ask, then first, will Mr. Ewing’s sup- 
porters on this fivor admit thata single one of these 
statements, made by his and their friends, is. true? 
On the contrary, must they not declare. that-their 
own friends, led into: error. by the Secretary him- 
self, are publishing the foulest misrepresentations 
of the trath?. If they so declare, then let me. ask 
whata beautiful illustration this collision and con~ 
tradiction in their own ranks furnish of the boasted 
clearness and accuracy of this report! for if .the 
debt already created be not thirty-one millions, ac- 
cording to Mr. Ewing's views, as understood. out 
of Congress, it must be only about six millions, as 
that is the only other sum, in any other portion. of 
the report, referred to by hisa as the amount of the 
debt. . It would, then, follow, first, that tbis docu- 
ment had been drawn up with such special care 
and clearness as to cause an impression among his 
own party different from the truth, in the enor- 
mous amount of near twenty-five millions of dol- 
lars! This, too, in a matier most vital to our pre- 
sent meeting—-deliberation and ac:tion—the amount 
of the public debt which we are realiy requested to 
have funded. It is, too, ifa mistake, and not in- 
tended to exhibit the thirty-one millions as a debt, 
a mistake which has jed some of his friends to be- 
lieve that all the coloring, exaggerations, and cà- 
lumny against the past Administration for having 
created a debt of thirty to forty millions, was now 
discovered, and proved by official data to be true 
as the gospel of Christ, instead of being false as the 
Alcoran. 

Bui on the supposition that the Secretary possibly 


| did mean to convey the idea, and does convey it 


clearly, as many of his party allege, that. the 
thirty-one millions is the debt inherited from the 
past Administration, and io be now ‘‘fusded,” Jet 
us examine for a moment the base and shallow 
pretences for such an idea. We shall at least do 
one benefit by it, if successful. We shall force his 
friends here to admit that there is no- such debt, 
and that for political purposes a vile and monstrous 
exaggeration has been resorted to by their own 
party, -<> 

ir this thirty-one millions bea debt, to whom 
then are. we tọ issue the scrip or certificates of 
stock, when it is funded under the funding schemes 
of thef new dynasty? Of the whole amount one 
iteta of near nine millions is moneyfcollected chief- 


ly fromthe United States Bank, on account of 


HK Cone......Ist SESS. 
“we formerly owned there. -Is this 
illions’ a debt we owe, when we have miere- 
, ly’ collected that amount from our creditors? - If so, 
to whom ‘do we owe it, and wny?. With a change 

ae 


in our political dynasty, friendly to'a United States 


: the ta 


Bank, are we to becalled onto refund tothat~ 


Bank all our-capital we have collected, and thus 
generously to.aid that distressed and unfortunate 
corporation, as we propose to aid most of the rest 
- of creation, though pretended by cur opponents 
thai ourselves, the General Government, have 
~ beeni left in the most piliable and embartassed.con- 
dition? © >- pee . 

` This:ïs one of the greatest humbugs in this age 
of humbugs, to pretend that a dollar of this nine 
millions is a debt we owe to any body, or which 
should be funded. f . 

The thirty-one millions is then reduced to twen- 

' _ty-etwo. But mixed up in ancther item of about 
seventeen millions is a balance of money of near 
eight millions, which was in the Treasury on the 
‘first of January, 1837, which hasbeen expended, 
as it should be, on objects directed by Congress. 

Is thata debt? Ifso,to whom? Who shall have 
the stock for it? This is. quite 100 ridiculous for 
argument, that we are to fund and pay as a debt, 
to some. unknown somebody, seven millions of 
dollars, which belonged to ourselves, and for which 
we do not now owe, and neverdid owe acent, 

> This leaves only fifteen millions or not half of 
the.mighty thirty-one. But of that fifteen, over 
nine-millions is confessedly the fourth instal- 
ment. Isthata debt we owe? A debt for what? 
What ‘property did’ we get for it; and from whom? 
No. It will do to talk at ale-houses and political 
log cabins about our owing the States this last 
nine millions.’ But it is a little too much for a Se- 
Gretary of the Treasury to countenance such an 
ideaa Secretary who had the solemn laws of the 
twenly-six States before him, and their receipts, 
showing that all the instalments were to be con- 
sidered as money belonging still to the United 
States, and not to the States. That, instead of ow- 
ing them the fourth instalment, as a debt, they 
owed us all the three others, and were liable, and 
had engaged to return them whenever required. 
That the transaction was expressly and deliberate- 
ly agreed to be a mere deposite temporarily, to be 
returned when needed, and not even a gift out- 
right, and much a less a debt owing by us. Much 
less could it even be pretended by any intelligent 
financier, that the United States, by usirg the 
fourth instalment, theirown money, and for their 
own public purposes, thereby incurred any debt 10 
the States. 

- All of the whole thirty-one millions, as a debt, 
then, after deducting this, dwindles to between four 
and six millions. 
< The inflated balloon, so large with party gas, 
thus pricked, collapses and leaves nothing but the 
comparatively,small amount of debt, named in 
another portion of the report, and there named as 
not due now, but in the the ensuing year. 

Whata miserable abortion or pretence there is, 
then, in all: this thirty-one millions, for any debt 
now due, soas to justify this early session? This 
scrutiny shows also the carelessness and originali- 
ty, at least, of a fiscal officer having a whole head 
of his report devoted to the ‘publie debt,” and 
yet, in no part of the information given under 
that head, stating the amount of this public debt. 
Was ever such wisdom exhibited before? And I nów 
ask any gentleman on the other side to inform me, 
from any part of his report, how much public debt 
the Secretary means to siate has been caused by 
the appropriations under the past Administration; 
and how much by new appropriations, and his new 
“Fiscal Bank” scheme, under the present Adminis-. 
tration? 

But one or two minutes longer as to this large 
item of thirty-one millions. Why was it dragged 
in so awkwardly in respect to this session, 
unléss it was meant to convey an impression to 
cursory readers, that a debt to this extent had been 
created by the past Administration? It had some 
object. Was it, then, the mere partisan object of 
holding up the ‘preceding Administration as extra- 
vagant ard odious? If so, Lam ready. to prove, 
from officis] documents in the Secretary’s own 


K 


Office; that he was conveving an impression, which 


-he knew, or was bound to know, to be utterly 


groundless. / : 

Thus, in document No. 497, of the Senate a 
the twenty-fifth Congress, second session, itis re- 
ported from the Treasury Department, that the ap- 
propriations made by Congress exceeded those asked 
in the annual estimates, over nineteen millions, 
and in 1837 they exceeded them’ over seventeen 
millions, making an aggregate of thirty-six mil- 
licns of excess. Now, none of those passed in 
1837 had been made or expended on the Ist of 


| January, 1837, and probably none of the former 


ones, being made mostly in July previous, had 
been expended beyond the sum of four or five 
millions.. There was then imposed on this four 
years, from 1837 to 1841, outstanding appropria- 
tions beyond the estimates, equal to this whele 
thirty-one millions, and which, thouzh it or its pre- 
decessor never called for them, it was compelled by 


Congress to expend beyond the ordinary appropria- . 


tions called. for and outstandivg. Yet to spend 
this excess is now imputed to it as extravagance 
and waste by some of the very persons in the Op- 
position, who were foremost and eager to break 
down the 'freasury with them. 

Again: by another document, No. 450 of the 
Senate, twenty-sixth Congress, first session, it ap- 
pears, that in these four years, more extraordinary 
and temporary appropriations were required by Con- 
gres to beexpended, than was the average of the two 
previous Presidential terms by the whole amount 
of this thirty-one millions, and quite forty-six mil- 
lions more than in the Presidential term of the 
younger Adams. Yet it is now charged upon Mr. 
Van Buren and his friends by those who moved 
and advocated many of those extra and temporary 
apprepiations, that the balance of only thirty- 
one m:llions of excess in his expenditures over the 
receipts, is evidence of his want of eecnomy. A 
want of economy for a balance against him of 
thirty-one millions; when they compelled him te 
expend quite forty-six millions more than were im- 
posed on their own Administration. 

Nor was this period “a time of peace,” as the 
Secretary states; but it was burdened with one of 
most expensive and bloody Indian wars that has 
ever ravaged our frontier. 

Again: look at the other side to the reczIPTs in 
this period, from 1837 to 1840. The Executive 
cannot increase or diminish the receipts, except 
sometimes from lands, by many or few adver- 
tisements. But Congress can. In those years the 
tariff had become lessened by Congress itself under 
a biennial reductio:? Was the past Administration 
culpable for that, when the measure originated be- 
fore it carne into power? Over forty millions of re- 
venue, which would otherwise have accrued, had 
also been relinquished and reduced by the altera- 
tion in the tariff cf 1832 and 1833. Added to this, 
the Secretary has seiz*d on a period for bis com- 
parison, when most exiraoriinery revulsions had 
begun in the commercial world—-lessening 
and almost entirely for a tis paralyzing all 
revenue. Was this very period picked out on 
that very account? Had the Secretary intended 
to draw a fair comparison of the receipts 
and expenditures, after a great civil revelation, 
like the accession of General Jackson in 1829, or 
a great event in the monetary concerns of the 
country, like the removal of tke deposites in 
1833, it would have keen natural and pro- 
per to take these dates, and net 1837. Those 
two eras of ruin in the view of most gentlemen on 
the other side—a sort of Hiegira in their politiei 
chronolcgy—the resulis would have been useful; 
but they would not have answered the purpose of 
conveying to the world an impressio: of great com- 
parative expense over the receipts, and hence of 
great supposed wastefulness. ‘Thus by decument 
No. 212, Senate, 25th Congress, 3d session, and the 
annualLreports since in the finances, it can be seen 
that from 1829 to 1840, when the country was ruined 
by Gen. Jackson and Mr. Van Buren—the receipts 
exceeded the expenditures, instead of the reverse, by 
quite fourteen millions. of doliars; and from 1833 to 
1840, by quite three millions; and from 1829 fo 1837 
by forty millions’ Again: if gentlemen would 
devolve on 1837 the money then on hand, since 
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deposited with the States, tothe extent of twenty- 


eight millions, and the balance of near seven mail- 
lions left beside in-the Treasury, as well as devolve 
on 1837 all.the éxeessive outstanding appropria- 
tions made in 1836-7, above what the estimates 
called for, this alone- would not only square 
the accounts, but leave seven millions balance in 
favor of the past Administration. Such and so | 
groundless are some of the obsolete charges now 
vamped up and newly varnished by the Secretary 
against his predecessors. EGUR 

I take great pleasure in finding, that in the finan- 
cial parts of the President’s message, he has too 
much tact to allude at ali to-this thirty-one millions, 
He does not treat of its extraordinary items as a 
debt, or deficit, or evidence of extravagance. But 
he should have done it, were they either of the 
former. He knew better, and he did better. He, too, 
shows the judgment and good sense to extract 
nothing about this foar millions surplus from “ the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury,” to which he 
expressly refers us” (page 30) as having seen, and 
as furniching the data of his own fiseal exhibits. 

But gentlemen may argue that, in another por- 
tion of the report, it is shown that over thirty-three 
millions of appropriations were outstanding onthe 
4th of March, and that this is prima facie evidence, - 
either of a great debt to near that amount, or of 
great arrearages. Such sage arguments have here- 
tofore been ` used. to reach similar conclus.ons by 
our opponents, and they are likely to be again. 


| Even the report seems tc give some countenance 


to such an impression, by swelling the aggregate of 
appropriations by the addition of all the Treasury 
notes, and giving no explanations how short a time 
the great mass of these outstanding appropriations 
had been passed. It is therefore necessary to secu~ 
tinize them a single moment. First, then, includ- 
ing only the appropriations for ordinary expendi- 
tares, exclusive of any debt or Treasury netes, 
which is the customary mode of stating outstand- 
ing appropriations, and ihe aggregate was only 
about twenty-eight millions, instead of thirty-three 
millions: 

Again: it is a recorded fact, in an exhibit pub- 
lished by an officer of this body, and which I hold 
in my hand, that near eighteen millions and a third 
of those twenty-eight had been appropriated or be- 
come chargeable during the recent session, at the 
heel of it, and most of them witbin even three days 
of the 4th of March. 

Yet without any such explanation, they are sent 
out to the world by Mr. Ewing in a form calcu- 
lated to create an impression wit many, that the 


| whole thirty-three milions were old arrearages, or 


old debts, or evidence of one of them. Bat, ona 
scratiny, it appears that oniz from nine to ten mii- 
lions of the whole thirty-three then remained as 
old appropriatians, exclusive of Treasury notes, 
which is no larger a sum than the Secretary pro- 
poses to leave at the end of the present year. Nor, 
cn the other hand, is nine millions any larger, if 
so large a sum, as it has been customary for a long 
time to have outstanding atihe end of the year, 
Nor is it evidence of a dollar of debt or arrearage. 
Thus vanishes another of the wretched fabrics 
for an existing debt or arrearege of thirty-three or 
forty millions. Indeed the eutstanding appropria- 
tions at the end of a year, have ai fimes been as 
high as fifteen or sixteen millions, without usually 
including any thing for the debi. They have 
been so in 1836 and 1837, but by 1839 were re- 
duced to about thirteen millions, and last year, at 
the close of it, were not far from twelve millions, 
Part of the reduction has been always caused by 
carrying scme of them to the surplus fund, and cne 
year from two to three millions. But, independ- 
ent of that, the Secretary now, by his estimates, 
would reduce them at once three cr four millions, 
independent of the surplus fund, and by large ex- 
penditures alone, being” thus nearly three. or four 
millions more than it has been usual to reduce 
them in that way. ~ 
This is without any explanations, and hence in- 
scrutable on any common principle. But one other 
fallacious position on this topie in the report, and 
I have done with the supposed debt... It has been, 
and may be again argued, that at least the sixteen 
millions and a fraction, estimated as a deficit by 
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the Secretary at the close of the year, must, and 
_ Should’ be, regarded virtually as a debt of the past 
Administration; and hence, if the debt was not 
forty millions, or thirty-one or-thirty-threeé—handed 
“over, in their language, as “the legacy of Van 


Barenism” to the present Administration on the | 


_ 4th of March—it was at least sixteen millions.- 
“But will gentlemen use their eyes and common 
sense a moment on this point? Let us examine the 
items of this $16,088,215 18, which the Secretary 
computes to be an “estimated deficit,” with such 
“ apparent exactness, as to go down even to cents— 
to eighteen cents in a mere estimate, and that one 
invoiving the sum of sixteen millions. I do not 
object to great exactness in past expendiiures, 
which, of course, are known, and ean, and per- 
haps may, properly enough, in fiscal exhibits, be 
stated in cents, when they exist. But this preten- 


sion to such minute accuracy in an estimated defi- | 


cit, is a little too bad; and more especially in a do- 
cument so abounding in large errors and numerous 
discrepancies in its estimates and statements, even 
tothe extent of several millions. But the Secre- 
tary may be entitled to some indulgence on this 
score of using cents in his estimates, on account of 
the example probably set him by the estimates for 
civil foreign intercourse, &c. some of them coming 


from his superior officer in the State Department, ; 


and, for aughi 4 know, the consequence of the well 
known vigilance and care in money matters, which 
distinguish the Secreiarics, whether upper or under, 
in that Department. Of the items which constitute 
this sixteen millions, the last one of four millions, 
has never yet been even appropriated, and is, of 
course, not duc asa debt to any body. 


It is merely four millions which the Secretary 
wishes to have authorized, as a surplus in the 
Treasury, and which, of course, on the repeal of 
the Sub-Treasu:+, which he recommends, and 
which gentlemen aave already voted for, it is to be 
placed in the broken State banks, to be loaned and 
banked on withcut interest to us, and this at our 
expense, as We shall be ebliged to borrow it for 
them, and pay interest on the loan, or it will be 
placed in the same way, and fcr the same purpose, 
in the new ‘‘fisca!?? or Treasury or Government 
Bank, at the fancied idea of which our opponents 
last year had sueh horrors, 


But what a shallow pretence it is that this four 
millions, or any part of it, is now, or was last 
March, a debt! Deduct it, and the twelve millions 
remaining isthe sum formerly referred to, about 
six of which the Secretary admits not to be a 
debt due last March, or even in this year, and the 
other six is half of it, at least, as I shall soon ex- 
plain in detail, manufactured from new and addi- 
tional appropriations now requested, but which 
had not passed last March, nor do they even now 
exist, except on paper, and in imagination and 
hope. 

The other three, without now dwelling on other 
particulars, are more than all counterbalanced by 
the over-estimate of expenditures under existing 
appropriations. Thus,in brief, for example, the 
new and permanent appropriations for this year 
were, as before explained, bat eighteen millions 
anda third, and by a table annexed to the Secre- 
tary’s own report were under thatsum. On this 
amount the expenditures, by the practice and usage 
for almost all time since this Government began, 
would be such as to leave, at the end of the year, 
about the same amount unexpended as is spent of 
the old or former appropriation. In this way the 
whole expenditure in any year nearly equals just 
about the aggregate of the new aad permanent ap- 
propriations, s 

The Secretary then ought to spend for the eur- 
rent service in 1841, only about eighteen to nineteen 
millions, when he proposes to spend for it over 
twenty-three milliuns, or an excess of four to five 
millions, and considerably beyond all, which re- 
mains of the computed debt or deficit of sixteen 
millions. f f 

If to cover some contingencies and fluctuations, 
the expenditure might go to twenty millions,and that 
be deemed the maximum, and which: was the 
maximum in the annual report last December, 
he excess proposed by the Secretary would still 


be more than three. millions,and alone would ab- 
sorb al} the balance of the sixteen. : 

I concede, however, that by pushing the expen- 
ditures hastily and inconsiderately, in every quar- 
ter of the country, to aid this object. or that—this 
or that individual—and that, by making large and 


- premature advances, the expenditures may, in 


truth, be thus inflamed or augmented. But I do 
say, that if this should unfortunately prove to be 
the result, it will grow out ofa departure from 
long usages, and, I fear, be a violation of what is 
due to the public interests, more especially in the 
straitened condition of our fiscal affairs. 

Thus, they, disappears all pretence of any debt 
due this year; beyond our means under the aggre- 
gate of sixteen millions. ‘What then is the real 
debt already created? What partof itis to fall 
due this year, and what the next? And what 
amountof addtional debt does the new Adminis- 
tration recommend to be created for its own ap- 
propriations and bank capital the present year? 
Seriously is this information desired, and will any 
of the Committee of Ways and Means give it to 
me? No; either they cannot ascertain itsatisfacto- 
rily from the report, or the results would not be 
very flattering to the comparison, as to economy 
and extravagance between the two Administra- 
tions. : 

Will they include for this Administration the 
Secretary’s new sorplusof four millions? Will 
they include the fourth instalmeat or not, and bor- 
row or not nine cr ien millions for that, which the 
Secretary in his new Bank project says, most unad- 
visedly and erroneously has already been “appropri- 
ated?” Will they include six millions more, which 
he recommends unconditionally to aid in establish- 
ing the capital of anew National Bank? and five 
millions more stiil, in case individuals do not sub- 
ecribe enough? Will they include three millions 
more for what they give away from the public 
lands to the States? and three more for their new 
appropriations for the War Department, extra 
session, and census? 

This is a very modest aggregate of debt appa- 
rently requesied, equalling at least thirty millions, 
connected with measures of the new reform and 
economical Administration, while for the past ex- 
travagant Administration there should not be, at 
the utmost, both this and the next year, but from 
four to six millions. . 

Now ami right in these inferences from the 
report itself, and how much of this saving and re- 
forming policy will Cengreg approve? That is the 
important inquiry. What did the President, too, 
think should be authorized for all these purposes? 
And what aggregate do either of them in reality 
mean you shali fund for all these purposes? The 
country is faint with expectation to know 
something certain and intelligible of the views of 
their highest officers on such a momentous mea- 
sure to them and their children—a measure which 
certainly tends, however designed, to morigage to 
British capitalists their work pops, farms, and firea 
sides for ages; and render us all mere hewers of 
wood and drawers of water t0 our ancient oppressors. 

On the contrary, {bat Lam right in respect to the 
delasive prejudice 1 has been got up against 
the past Adininis or a debt of forty mil- 
Hons, oF e¥ tventy, or ten, another 
course of reasoning, and a little exercise of plain 
practical sense, will demonstrate. A naton is like 
an individual in these respects. What is the debt 
of any man on any given day? It, must be the 
amount of admitted elsims which others hold 
against him unsatisfied. Bat others held against 
the United States, on the: first of this year, oniy 
about feur and a half miltions due of Treasury 
notes; and on the 4:h of March only between five 
and six millions, and a considerable portion of this 
not payable tiil another year. This is the whole 
mystery and wonder in a nutshell. Before this 
year ends, the debt on the existing appropriations is 
more likely to be reduced than increased; because 
of the appropriations outstanding, there were 
several millions less, instead of more, than in seve 
rai yearsimmediately prior, and the expenses under 
them were satisfied as fally as usual, or your table 
would have been loaded with the clamorous com- 
plaints of creditors asking relief, This is the 


etre eeepc arran anna enter ht en eera r ea a- 


unvarnished tale—the “truth, ` the whole ‘truth, 
and nothing “but the trath. : Stump orators 
and legislators can talk- themselves. hoarse ag to 
details, and not charge a figure of -this result upon 
general data, intelligible to the most’ comm j= 
paeity. S SLE REARS 

Much has been said-of the enormous’ pi 
made to redeem Treasury notes. But thatis‘evi- 
dence of ample means, if- as: many new notes... 


| are not issued, and not of extravagance’ in any: 


case, if the new issues do not go far beyond the 
amount redeemed. ` Thus, in the last four years, if 
mingling like the Secretary the redemption of Treas 
sury notes with common expenses, and thus -in- 
creasing the apparent extravagance several mil- 
lions, any body could and would have made that 
Administration appear to have spent thirty or forty 
millions more than it really did. And yet, in the 
whole period, up to the Ist of January, it did not 
owe an amount of Treasury notes, for the’ whole 
time, more than about four and a half millions. ° 
The aggregate has been swollen, merely by. theis 
sue of new ones for old ones, in most cases without 
increasing the real expenses, or the real debt, 

Stripping off party disguises and ignorant miscon- 
ceptions, such are believed to'be the true views of this 
interesting subject, a subject which; in this respect, , 
is made the theme of the grossest carelessness, if not 
mistake; and which, by bad juxtaposition of states 
ments, by omissions, and mystification, has: led‘the 
Secretary’s own. friends all over the country to 
quote him as authority for the‘flagrant calumny on 
his predecessors, that they have left the Treasury 
burdened with a debt of thirty-one millions at least, 
if not forty. When, in other places, he is found to 
admit that it is only about six millions; and most of 
that not due till next year; all of it temporary; and 
all of it likely to have been extinguished before De- 
cember, if the conduct of the United States Bank 
since the Ist of January last had not been such, and 
with such developments, as to cover large portions 
of the country with ruin, paralyze’ business, injure 
American credit for’ a time at home and abroad, 
and thus redace Jargely our revenue from foreign 
commerce. wee ee 

I shall next proceed to inquire into the estimates 
and calculations in detail, by which the Secretary 
arrives at the conclusion of a large deficit for’ the 
year, and then for the ensuing three months, which 
it was necessary to provide for in so early and ex» 
traordinary a manner. And first, let me ask if 
there be no important omissions in the report: of 
whatis useful to decide correctly in this inquiry, 
and which ought tobe supplied before printing: ex- 
tra copies of it, or acting ‘on its recommen- 
dations. It omits entirely thé statement. of the 


‘actual receipts and expenditures of the past. three 


months, which were facts. and certain, and 
bearing direc'ly on the opinions that should ‘be 
formed of the next three, while it computes 
a deficit for the next three in mere estimates ‘or 
conjectures, which are entirely uncertain. It next 
omits any statement, substantive and separate, of the 
whole computed expenditures under existing “#p- 
propriations, exclusive of the debt, either for the 
whole of the year 1841, or’ for the part of itafter 
our opponents came into power on: the 4th of 
March, or for the ensuing three months. These 
statements would have been natural and would- 
have removed much doubt that now ‘exists in this 
document on some of these important points. 
Equally useful and desirable would ‘it have been to 
sze astatement of the amount of debi, which he 
supposes would be due under existing appropria- 
tions, at the end of the next three months.and at 
the end of the year; as also in conformity 
tə opinions jast expressed by me,: the’ amount 
which he has recommended to be created this year, 
under new appropriations yet to be passed, whether 
for the ordinary session, or for capital toa fiscal 
Bank, or any other object. : 

Why have zli these important results been left 
uncomputed; -and either entirely omitted, or so 
mixed up and confused with other matter, that it 
would puzzle a Sphinx to unriddle them to the satis- 
faction: of ‘every one, even ofi our. oppo- 


nents. If it does not, will any of them, or any one <. 
: state =. 


of the Committee of Ways and Means, now state 
to me what they suppose his opinions tobe’ on - 
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s either of these points—either judging from the- re- 
«port or from personal communication? They are: 
. data, much. needed to facilitate forming a judg- 
:¿ ment:on the correctness of some of bis other com- 
“y putations. None can-give them. 
=; Let. us then examine what we bave got on. the 
amount of those supposed deficits, and see what ap- 
j pears te be. its character, whether. fully reliable 
or’ otherwise.- Are all the sums on which his cal- 
- enlations rest, stated accurately by bim and the 
<- President, the latter of course taking his data from 
"the former? Are there no material mistakes ap- 
` pearing. on the face of the report and message in 
“matters connected with the deficit as well as some 
of ‘the general estimates and general conclusions? 
: [speak not now of the mistakes perhaps in addi- 
tion, or in printing, of quite a million in two places, 
nor of sums repeated and doubled, for such 
mistakes, as before. remarked, may be entirely 
clerical or typographical, and are not be treated 
with harshness. But how is it as to other 
. and material errors, that cannot; ia the nature 
of things, have any such apology, and that 
bear.<directly. on the examination before us? 


‘Thus, in the first place, (3d page,) the Secretary | 


» gives the balance of money on hand which he 
started with on the 4th of March, and which is one 
. of-his.means to prevent adeficit. He states it at 
. $572,718; but on the 3d page he states it at 
$646,803, or a difference of $74,085; while he gives 
the balance to the President, who says (page 3d) 
that he gets it ** from the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury,” ata third amount different still, viz: 
$645,000. : 
<| Some explanation can perhaps be attempted for 
, some of the differences, but it will be rather diffi- 
eult to show that each of the three different balances, 
‘and all of them, can be correct. Certainly one of 
them, which is said to be taken from the Srcretary’s 
report, is notin the report now, and it cannot be 
pretended that any of them re'ate to different times, 
as each expressly refers to the 4th day of March. 
Again: the Secretary makes the deficit for this 
year—a most important inquiry—to be $6,000,941, 
while the President has a statement to show it to 
be $11,406,000, or a difference of $5,406,059. 
‘These also refer to the same date or period. But 
if this.error be admitted, and an explanation be 
offered that the President meant to include: the debt 
not due till another year, but created in 1841, and 
omitted to be properly described, then this will be 
only exchanging one error for another; because the 
Secretary pronounces that debt and deficit to be 
$12,088,215, which is still a difference of $682 215 
-from the President. The items of the President, 
also, on this point, present still a third error, as 
they show a deficit of only $9,540,000, including 
Treasury notes; or his difference from his aggregate 
statement of $1,866,000. Of this I can imagine no 
explanation, which «does not end in a new differ- 
ence or blunder. The Secretary says, again, that 
there will be required, from the 1st of Jane to the 
31st of August, “for the payment of Treasury 
notes which will fall due within that time, and the 
interest thereon, about $2,756,900." This is one 
of the essential items to create his deficit. But thé 
President, in his message, under date of the 1st 
of June, and of course covering exactly the same 
period to a day, says, ‘ There will fall due within 
the next three months Treasury notes of the issues 
of 1840, including interest, about. $2,850,000.” 
This makes a discrepancy of $93,100. There is 
no mistake in additions, or by clerks, and no dif- 
ferent dates, but the same period embraced explicitly 
in both statements. 
Again, the Secretary estimates the expenses for 
the next three months, a most material point, at 
$11,151,693, while the President is led to make 
them $11,340,000, and he explicitly adopts the same 
three months, from the Ist of June to the last of 
August. This is a difference of $188,307; and he 
makes another and second error bere in statirg or 
putting his items together of quite $96,000, as those 
stated equal only $11,244,000. 2 can divine no 
possible explanation for this, as it relates to expend- 
itures and not to receipts. The next and last mis- 
take in figures on the face of the report and mez- 
sage, which I shall notice, is in the aggregate of the 
impuied deficit at the end of those three months— 


the great object of our extraordinary call, and where 


“accuracy was most eminently desirable.. The Se- 


cretary calls it $5,251, 388, while the President states 
it at $4,845,000, or a‘difference of $406,388; and 
there is also another difference between his items 
and his sum total of $45,000. Now, 1 admit that 
here, and here for the first and only time, the Pre- 
sident, as tothe means on hand, speaks of the 28th of 
Mav, thus referring as to his balance and the amount 
of Treasury notes on hand, when. the Secretary re- 
fers to the Ist of June. But if we examine the 
items, and an allowance be made for that diffe- 
rence, it only plunges them into another error of 
$32,207 totally inexplicable. It leads, likewise, 
to the detection of stiil a third mistake under this 
head, in the estimates of receipts for those three 
months. Both refer, then, to the same period and 
dates exactly; and yet the Secretary’s receipts are 
$50,000 less than those stated by. the President. 

Bat I will pursue this scrutiny no further, though 
there be still other differences of some thousands of 
dollars between their statement of the amount of 
Treasury notes to be redeemed after the 4th of 
March, and between the body of the report and the ta- 
ble annexed. Enough has been disciosed to show what 
is my chief object in the exposure at.all; how great 
haste and inattention have, from some cause or other, 
attended the preparation of this report, or the most 
material points in it, and attended the comraunica- 
tion of the Secretary’s results to the President as 
the data for the financial statements of the latter. 
This cutting down, and: cutting up, and cutting 
aside so much from the facts in figures, is cutting 
rather a poor figure; certain it is, that all these 
contradictory results cannot be correct. The Se- 
na'e will hardly be surprised, after this list of 
errors, and discrepancies, and contradictions, many 
of them alone equalling in amount the whole 
State taxes of several States for several years, to 
find that the Secretary appears also to have omitted 
separately, if not entirely, in his exhibit for the 
three months the farther expenses which the Presi- 
dent includes separately for the census; amounting 
to $294,000, and for the year, both that and the 
expenses of this session; making an aggregate of 
$644,000.- On the other hand, also, the President 
seems to have omitted separately, both in his state- 
ment for the three months, as well as the year, the 
expenses for this session, which the Secretary in- 
cludes separately for the three months, but omits 
wholly *for the year. This amounts to another 
error of 350,000 in the message. 

Of course no imprpper design in this, is imputed, 
though the topic of an extra session was doubtless 
a sore and an unpleasant one to the President, 
more especially as it is likely in reality to cost over 
baif a million, and was not the offspring of his de- 
liberations. 

But the matter is alluded to merely as another 
illustration of the precipitancy and want of care 
evinced in reaching their important financial re- 
sults, connected with the great objects of action at 
this session. 

Is it probable after this, that those results them- 
selves are accurate, or any thing approaching 
infallibility? : 

Is it not likely that the same, or similar errors 
may have crept into these great results them- 
selves, and the computations leading to them? 
But let us try and see the truth in the data—im- 
perfect and questionable as they are, which have 
been placed before us. 

In the first place, we will take the Secretary’s 
“estimated deficit,” as he callsit, for the whole year. 

Now, one of the most important items in this, to 
swell it doubtfully, is the last one, being four mil 
lions of dollars for a surplus in the Treasury. Can 
it be possible that the Secretary supposed we should 
blindly consider this a deficit, when the item is 
not a debt due to any body, nor even an appropri- 
ation existing, but merely a sum which it would, 
in bis opinion, be convenient to have on deposite 
in his new. fiscal Bank, to be used by it without in- 
terest, at our expense? I shall not here enter into 
the wisdom of his recommendation, as it is enough 
to say on this occasion, that the four millions is 
neither a debt nor a deficit that required this session 
to be held, and probably never will be one. We 
fall back, then, on the Secretary’s previous “debt 


| 


and deficit to be provided for in this and the ensuing 
year of $12,088,215.” | In the- outset as to this, it 
is admitted by him, that $6,087,274 of the aggre- 
gate does not fall due till the ensuing year, and 
consequently no occasion existed for an extraordi. 
nary session now to fund it, or provide for its dis- 
charge. But, beside this, it is manifest that, if the 
temporary debt of about six millions, not due till 
next year, is all created this. year, by issuing. se 
many new Treasury notes, it will be to pay off 
„among other charges before included in his aggre- 
gate for the next ten months after the 4th of March, 
near five millions of old Treasury notes. Then if 
you add the amount of the new notes to the debt or 
charges, you should sabtract the old ones, which 
are nearly as great. Wecannot owe for both at 
one and the same time. The balance remaining, 
then, being $6,000,941, is the only deficit which 
probably wili exist at all, and certainly all which 
he considers as likely to press on the present year. 
The first fact noticeable in that is, the incorpora- 
tion into it of new. appropriations asked for the 
War Department, equalling $2,521,336. These 
may never.be.appropriated by Congress, and of 
course were no deficit in March Tast, nor are they 
now, nor need they have been the present year; 
and hence, in the present inquiry, should be des 
ducted. This would leave less than three millions 
and a half. 

Now, without dwelling on small matters, in 
swelling or inflating the estimated expenses of the 
year under existing appropriations, for the public 
service, independent of the redemption of Treasury 
notes, I state, with confidence, that the Secretary 
has assumed an expenditure of the year higher 
than is usual in the new and permanent appropria- 
tions chargeable to this year, by quite four millions 
and a half. This is a million more than all which 
is left of his computed deficit for the year. 

Thus the expenditures in any year will, as be- 
fore remarked, generally fall short, rather than ex- 
ceed the aggregate of new and permanent appro- 
priations for that year. Ihave traced them back 
for six or seven years, and the.results are of that 
character in the table before me; with only one ex~ 
ception. Again, in these volumes before me, are 
the estimated expenditures of 1824, selected at ran- 
dom, and the estimated appropriations to be made, 
with the addition of the permanent ones, and the 
difference between them is only a few thousand 
dollars; and so near do they usually approach, 
that the estimate of expenditures, excluding the 
debt, was for a time identical, unless in some 
extraordinary event, that: was explained, with 
what was computed to be the amount of the 
new and permanent appropriations. But has 
the Secretary, in estimating so as to find a deficit 
at the end of the year, respected, in the slightest de- 
gree, this guide of experience for half a‘ century? 
No, sir; but, on the contrary, he has computed his 
expenditures under the exisiing appropriations, ex- 
clusive of the debt, at quite four and a half mil- 
Jions more than the amount of the new and perma- 
nent appropriatious, that have become chargeable 
in 1841. There is no escape from this conclusion, 
and the force of it. Allowance may be made for 
some contingencies, and for some postponed appro- 
priations from 1840 to 1841, under which one-fourth 
of a milliontmore might otherwise have been expend- 
edin 1840. But they would not all materially swell 
the expenses much, if any, beyond twenty millions; 
and if they are pushed beyond that, as they may 
be, by hastening public works prematurely, or 
crowding sail in every section, at the request of 
this friend and that in or out of Congrese, and for 
all kinds of purposes, getting out yearly as much 
public money as possible by advances into the 
hands of contractors and disbursing agents, who 
place the money in favorite banks near, then, I 
say, the deficit will be caused unnecessarily. It 
will be forced, whatever may be the impulse or 
motives and will, and should furnish no justifica- 
tion for complaint of the past Administration on 
account of it, or a resort to this extraordinary ses- 
sion to provide for it, ` 

It will, also, under this reform Administration, 
increase the expenditures under existing appropria- 
tions three millions beyond the maximum intended 
by the last one, and if we give the other new ones 
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asked, will increase them six millions more, and 
adding the debt the Secretary proposes to ereate for 
his sarplas and new bank, will swell them to 
twenty-four millions higher that even that six. 
Butif twenty or twenty-one millions should be 
expended under any. peculiar though unexplained 


_Cireumstances in the year, which is one and a half- 


“to.two and a half millions more than is justified by: 
“the experience of fifty years, the estimate is some 
millions too high, and there -would still be no defi- 
cit, because the Secrsiary has included among his 
expenditares to reduce Treasury notes, an ‘item of 
$1,110,611, with interest, equalling about $66,000, 
. which notes arenot due till next yearjandso far from 
its being probable, as the Secretary supposes, that 
they may be paid in for duties prematurely, and 
before due, the reverse is true, looking to the con- 
dition of the money market, so very easy, and the 
demand for these notes as an investment so very 
great, They are worth herca quarter to three- 
fourths per cent. more than specie. But we have, 
jn his own experience, a fact that there are not 
likely to be pvid in, under such circumstances, be- 
cause his own monthly return for the first of June 
exhibits but $80,000 paid in of near four millions, 
which had been issuing during the last three 
months. Thus his own records prove that, in the 
ratio of this amount, not two hundred thousand 
dollars of the whole would probably straggle into 
the custom-houses and land offices till the next 
year, when they became due. Neara quarter of 
a million more in his aggregate, looking at the 
monthly return ai the beginning of this year, is out 
and lost, or hoarded, or in circulation as currency, 
which, with the interest he has computed on them, 
will probably not constitute a charge the present 
year. Several thousand dollars of the issavs, 
eren in the last war of 1812, are stiil out; so that, 
after making these deductions, and adding to 


his msans the balance in the mint, which 
can be resorted to when necessary, and 
the additional sum due from bauks for 


interest, &c. being about, $150,000 more; and 
gentlemen will see, that instead of a deficit, a very 
considerable balance would be in the Treasury 
withoui adding near ‘a million from duties and 
lands, which the Secretary has probably under-es- 
timated. ‘Ko that, however, we will advert more, 
soon, But the Secretary would, under this econo- 
mical Administration, defeat all this, and spend 
twenty-six millions in 1841, when the past exirava- 
gant Administration proposed to expend only 
twenty millions at the utmo:t, The past Admini- 
stration was in and out of Congress, and by candi- 
dates for very high offices, assailed as wastefaliy 
expending forty to fifty millions `a year, when in 
reality it never expended, in the usual and true 
meaning of the term, excluding trusts, between 
thirty-two and thirty--hree millions; and reduced 
the expeases from that amoust as low as twenty- 
three millions. Yet those who belied them in this 
respect over the whole country, would now, instead 
of reducing them to the eighteen cr twenty we pro- 
posed, or the thirteen they promised, are now iry- 
ing to ran them up to more than twice this last 
amount by pushing rapidly all expenditures, and 
making enormous new appropriations, and by 
asking leave to incur adebtbeside on their own 
account and for their own schemes, exceeding 
twenty-four millions more. ; 

Indeed the Senator from Kentucky, ina memo- 
rial that he presented from Georgia, a. few 
days ago, endorsed and approved its views, 
where the expenditures heretofore yearly were 
again exaggerated to forty or fifty millions; 
when in traih they never nominally reached 
even forty, nor really, excluding trusts, ever reach- 
ed thirty-three millions; and when, as just observed, 
they had become reduced in 1840 to only twenty- 
three millions, and in.i840, were intended to be 
not above twenty millions. n 

The Georgia memorial, become important only 
by that Senator’s approval of its contents, asked 
to have them reduced to thirteen or fifteen mil- 
lions, Í ; 

Now are this report and its recommendations the 
first illustration of the sincerity in our opponents 
as to such a redaction? Is it to be effected, as the 


report recommends, by augmenting our expenses 
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to ten or- twelve millions beyond even the fifieen t 


which is to be ther maximum? Is this their mode 
ef fulfilling such promises to the people? But 
enough of this at present. | 

I pass on then, sir, to the only. other and most 
material deficit, estimated for the next three minihs 
by the President, at $4,845,000, and by the Se- 
cretary at $5,251,388. This is the great point 
upon which the session, ina financial view, is to 
be vindicated or fail. If either of these amounts 
was likely to be needed asearly as September, in the 


‘usual administration of the Treasury, in frugal 


and vigilant attention to prevent such a calamity, 
rather than to hasten it, then I admit that the pub- 
lic faith ought to be protected, and proper mea- 
sures be seasonably adopted for that purpose. 
But this should not be allowed unnecessarily, an 
especially after Congress had jast been in session, 
and provided all it deemed proper to be expended, 
and no new facts or disclosures, material to this 
question, had been made since their adjournment. 
Much can be accomplished to prevent. unnecesary 
advances and premature expenditures, by atten- 
tion to this subject in the head of the Department, ’ 
whose imperious duty it is to guard well the public 
treasure against being called out before needed, or 
in a manner apparently inconsiderate, precipitant 
and dangerous; and when he entertains doubts on 
these points, to state them, if required, to prevent - 
wasie—to have the moral courage to remonstrate 
im the proper quarter. 

In reaching the result that a large deficit must 
happen by September, it is by this time, I thiak, 
deemed possible, if not probable, that the Secretary 
may have fallen into some mistakes, from his 
wishes and anxiety to find some apology for our 
early meeting. He naturally. would feel inclined, 
when avy plausibie data existed, to increase the 
expected amount of expenses, and lessen the ex- 
pected amount of receipts. This we have already 
seen would be characteristic. 

In examining the grounds of his supposed deficit 
for the next three months, as bearing on the. ne- 
cestity for our early call here, and for funding and 
making a national debt in consequence, and of a 
high tariff, some of the most important measures 
submitted for our action, it is proper to be accurate 
as possible. The result, if showing a real deficit of 
five to six millions, is the great pivot ofthe 
present session. If showing none, we certain- 
ly ought not to have been now called from our 
homes, and might usefully adjourn to-morrow. 
What, then, was likely to be the deficit when we 
were summoned, or when we met? Many would 
infer from the report and the message, that it was 
near five millions of dollars. The President says, 
“Leaving a probable deficit on the Ist of Septem- 
ber next, of about $4,845,000." The Secretary 
says, “Leaving a deficit of $5,251,388 30.” In 
this difference or disagreement of more than four 
hundred thousand dollars, it will be courteous and 
liberal to consider it between them; first, at the 
President's estimate, and then at tae Secreta- 
ry’s. 

But it. will be observed in the outset that this is 
not the deficit. which has occurred, or is likely to 
occur, under existing appropriations. But it is one - 
which those officers expect to have, if you will au- 
thorize further new expenditures, and also, accord- 
ing to the Secretary, insert among them, to make a 
deficit to justify an extra session, the expenses €x- 
pected to be incurred by hoidiag that very session. 

Let us then deduct, first, from the $4,845,000, all 
the new appropriations not yet made, bat waich the 

ecretary ask» you to make— 


Ist. The census - - $294 000 

21. The extra session ~ > 350,000 
3d. Fhe wants of the War De- 

partment - - 2,521 336 

These make 3,165,336 

And would leave $1,679,664 


If it be said that it is not clear from the messzge, 
nor even the lucid report, that the new War De- 
partment expenses are included, then I say, that 
the expenses estimated for the War Department 
under old appropriations alone, are: quite this 


amount too high. They are, in the Secretary’s re- 


nient alone; when they should not be ov: 
eleven millions.. So the Presidents expen 
$8,100,000 for “the current service” in. tho 
months would be equally tod high, as ‘the 
be. at the rate, for the current service ‘alone, i 
more than $32,000,000 for the year. oe 

“It is immaterial;. therefore, as to the result, which 


tainty tbat exists... a yee 

. Dedueting this amount of appropriations, not yet 
made, or a manifest over-estimate of expenditure 
under the existing appropriations for the. current 
setvice, and the whole deficit on the face of: the.re- 
port dwind’es down, as before stated, to. . > 


I shall next proceed to show, that by inadver- 
tence the Secretary has himself probably computed 
the old Treasury notes that will be redeemed ia the’ 
next three months too high by, quite a. million of 
dollars. £ : RE aks 
Taus, by the monthly report published -on the Lst 

inst, the. aggregate of ‘Treasury notes out and 

issued under the old acts, and not the present 

one, was - - - ~ 83 981,000 
Of these we have before shown that 

there were issued between the Lst of 

January and the 4'h of March, and 

of course not failing due inthe next . 

three months, near - - 

It appears, also, from another part of 
the Secretary’s report, that of these 
were issued between the 4th of © 
March and the 30th, under the old 
law, about ee 

We.-have before estimated and stated. ` ` 
facts in the actual returns as evi- oa 
dence of it, that at least one-fourth ‘ 
of a million of these are old notes 
lost and in cireulation, which will 
probaly not be presented for pay~ 
ment at all in 1841. This, with- 
out interest, would be near - 

It further appears, from the monthly 
statements in last September, Oo- 
tober, November, December, and 
January, that in -the last four 
months, of the last year, there . 
were issued, which will not. fall 5 
due till afier the lst of September, 
1841, Treasury notes equal to > 


1,110,000 


240,000 


670,000 
Now supposing these all to’ remain 

out till due, as is probable, and the 

whole, with those not likely to be 

presented, constitutesan aggregate of $2,433,000 

Which will not, oa their face, be s 
payable and presented in the next 
three months. -A 
Deduct this from all the old: notes out 

oa the Ist of June, and it would >=- 

leave bat, - - - - ` 1548,000 
and interest on the sum, about $90,000, to be 
redeemed in the next three months, instead of 
$2,850,000, including interest. 

‘Ke error of the Secretary has probably arisen 
from supposing that most of those issued in the 
corresponding months in 1840 were still ont, when 
itis lkely that in the pressure for money: last fall 
and winter, when. the United States Bank was 
pursuing its extraordinary course: towards New 
York, many of the Treasury notes before issaed, 
were paid infor duties. 5 
Add interest on'the above amount, 

aud allowing beside near $200,000 

for. any contingencies as to other 
notes being paid in prematurely, 

&e, &c. and ihe million excess is 
, probable, and if deducted from 
-the residue of the deficit, leaves of | 

„the whole but e ms e 


+ 


port, estimated at $4,591,098, which would be at i 
| the rate of $18,364,392. per year for that. Depart- ` 


hypothesis is the, true one, under the want of cere 


only | - - - - . $1,679,664 
Bui the Secretary admits that the Trea- E 
rury notes to be redeemed are not 
so high as the President states tbem + i 
to be by - - > =- 93,100 
Deduct that, and there is left only $1,536,564 


“413,000 - 


4596514. 


~ 
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. ‘When we advert next to the 
“estimated receipts for the next three 
months, it immediately appears, 
that those from customs are esti- 
“mated below the Secretary’s own 
“average for the last ten months, of 
1841, quite ne - . 
And the lands quite - Mate - 50,000 
Correcting this error on his own data, and we 
“know: that July is to be one of the largest months 
in this year for receipts from duties, in consequence 
of the very large imports in January, on three and 
‘six months’ credit, and that very large quantities of 
land are advertised to be sold in June, and the whole 
estimated deficit has disappeared, and a balance 
would be left in the Treasury of $63,426. 

If, from the circumstances just mentioned, the 
receipts be increased near half a million higher, 
which is probable for the three months from lands 
and duties, and there be collected, as might be, 
§150,000 more from banks, than is estimated in 
these three months, and the balance in the Treasury 

` on the 1st of September would be near three-fourths 
ofa million. ` 

From another part of the report, it appears that 
there would be in the Mint besides, which could be 
used, if found necessary, $180,199; and we know 
that the actual receipts at this date on the first of 
June, not then returned to the Department, which 

` are afterwards returned, and can be used, will be 
usually $100,000 to $150,000 more, or enough to 
make $300,000. These last items amount to nearly 

` as much as the deficit of the Secretary exceeds that 
of the President. So that taking either as the cor- 
rect ground of calculation, there would, under 
these expenditures be no deficit whatever. but in 
the President's aggregate, a balance cn hand of 

“wore than -a million of dollars, and in the Secre- 
tary’s of near three-fourths of a million. 

To be sure, as before intimated, this balance can 
be prevented from aceruing, if the Executive De- 
partments, and those under them, push'expenditures 
faster then is usual or legitimate, and they proba- 
bly have been pushed so, during the Jast three 
months, or if we authorize at this session the 
new expenditures desired by means of new ap- 
propriations. But such a result as a deficit of 
five or six millions is otherwise not likely and 
hardly possible by the first of September, unless 

” the receipts are kept down below what is nataral 
by not advertising lands for sale, or by further 
measures, checking still more our foreign com- 
merce and destroying what is left, since the United 
States Bank explosion, of our foreign credit. In- 
deed, the receipts for the next three months, as 
well as for the year, have been estimated by me 
but a little higher than by the. Secretary himself. 
That little I think he ought in only ordinary libera- 
lity to concede, under all the circumstances. 

Thus te omits near two hundred thousand dot- 
lars interest due from banks, and about $80,000 
due from the United States Bank. This last, it 
seems, by an answer to our new call, is now to be 
nullified by some new account, trumped up since the 
4th of March, and the restoration, I suppose, of 
new principles, which the Secretary, in another 
place, dwills on with such complacency. 
may collect neith-r of these if he pleases not to 
to. do his duty. But they are all due, and should 
be estimated and collected, unless Congress other- 
wise directa, 

He also estimates the receipts from customs 
during the whole year, nearly five millions Jess 
than the most intell:gent merchants, collectors, and 
subordinate officers in the Treasury did last De- 
cember, provided the banks resumed, and business 
took balf the magical impulse which many of the 
politicians of the country predicted. ; 

But I corceds that they did not resume, except 
to a limited extent, and that most of those resum- 
ing, soon after suspended again; and have been so 
dependent on the United States Bank of Penasyl- 
vania, and so'injared by hér maleonduet, as, with 
that, to blast in some measure the reviving pros- 
pects of irade, growing out of the laws of trade, 
and not political elections, and to destroy much of 
our credit abroad, which existed last December. 
Some allowances were suggested in the annual re- 

port in December last, as proper to be made in 


4 
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case. of the banks ‘not’ resuming, though san- 
guine politicians - professed to believe that the 
election alone of ‘a new President ~ would, at all 
events, act like electricity on commerce, and swell 
our business and revenue.to the highest-pitch. 


One of them, and no. careless or circumscribed 


observer, said: 

“The fact of his election ( William Henry Harrison) alone, 
without reference tv the measures of his Administration, 
will powerfully contribute to the security and happiness of 
the people. Tt will bring assurance of the cessation of that long 
series of disastrous experiments, which have so greatly afflicted 
the people. CONFIDENCE wil! IMMEDIATELY REVIVE, 
credit will be restored, active business willreturn, PRICES 
of products will RISE; and the people will feel and know 
that instead of their servants being occupied in devising 
measures for their ruin and destruction, they will be assi- 
duously employed in promoting their welfare and prospe- 
rity.— Speech of Henry Clay at Hanover, July 10, 1€40. 

Similar;political prophecies were numerous. But 
the election came, virtually, in November and De- 
cember, but without any of the revival in prices 
the public had previously been led to expect, and 
none of the new impulses to. commerce, from pc- 
litical events, which had been so confidently 
dicted. : í 

The increase of importations would have oecur- 
red in January, from the great laws of trade, who- 
ever had been elected President, and it would have 
been checked again in February, as it was, who- 
ever was or was to be President, by the same great 
laws, violated as they were through the conduct of 


the United States Bank, spreading ruin for atime | 


among many in great classes in both hemispheres. 
Disappointed by theelec ion in its promised fruits,and 


likely to be desecrated as false prophets, it was next | 


nretended that it was necessary to have actual pes. 
sess. of office in all its ramifications before a 
millenium ~ these matters was to be complete. 
Then even the sanguine hopes as to imports, che- 
ished in December, would be exceeded. That, 
too, bas come; cffices innumerable have been seized 
on as the spoils of victory, and yet prices and bu- 
siness are somewhat cbstinate about changing for 
the better, and now it is new measures, new legisla- 
tion, which is to swell the tide of glory, and work 
the great reform and revival, Where political 
quackery is to end on these topics, remains 
to be seen; but as the measures of relief 
can now be adopted to any extent desired, 
as not only the election has been consum- 
mated near half a year; the conquered trophies of 
‘fice enjoyed for near a quarter of a year; all the 
alleged leaks in the Treasury, it is to be presumed, 
stopped; all defaults prevented,—and those magical 
Sibylline new books opened, which were to effec: 
such miracles in finance, I think the Secretary 
might be a little more generous in respect to his es. 
timate of receipts for the next three months, as well 
as the rest of the year. The President is kind 
enough to anticipate a revival of prosperity; though 
omitting to increase the revenue any on account of 
it; and the Secretary should assuredly allow from 
half a million to a million more in this year fer re- 
ceipts, if he believes a tithe of the predictions of 
those around him, as to the sudden and wondrous 
increase of prices and business, which their mere 
advent to power, and, beside this, their wise mea- 
sures, were to produce. If this increase donot forth- 
with come, it certainly will not be for the want of 
political power to remove any political objections, 
and for want of political nostrums.in abundance to 
cure all kinds of evils. But it will rather be, be- 
cause the United States Bank, like the dyieg whale 
or leviathan, has, in its death flurry, wounded or 
destroyed mest ef the credit and business of a large 
part of the country. It must be that the gambling 
speculations and gross over-trading and over-bank- 
ing which have led to her ruin, have been too deep- 
ly seated, too corrupiing, and too much intérmingled 
in the whole pursuits. of our people, either to have 
been caused by ihe polities of one President being 


‘Democratic, or to be cured by those of another be- 
| ing Federal, 


By the time of the next meeting of this body, 
we shall be able to see whether the present addi- 
tional patent medicines now propo:ed for relief of 
ail kinds are successful, or are to be followed by 
some new political panacea, and the political miile- 


nium to come which is again and again postponed, | 


notwithstanding all the confident 


t Whig prophesies 
to the contrary. f E r ` 


I have done with the expenditures and receipts— 
with deficits and debis~and next will advert to the 
measures of relief proposed to get rid of any depo. 
sits or debts, which the Secretary calculates to exist 
in such inflated, exaggeratedamounts.. °` . 

The General Government, the States, and the 
people, are all represented by bim and by the Pre. 
sident to be in a most suffering condition; and, not 
contented to administer advice to the yatient- 
placed in their charge by the Constitution, viz: the 
General Government, they embrace in their bene. 
volent plans all the disorders of the State Govern. 
ments, and all the ills which flesh is heir to among 
the people at large. Some brief views on their ex. 
tended system of legislating for almost every body 
and every thing—on the character and propriety of 
these extraordinary measares of relief, and I shall 
relieve the Senate from any further attention to me 
on this occasion. 

The first prominent feature in the relief pro- 
posed, is to magnify its extent and importance in 
all possible ways, like many physicians, who 
never attempt to cure the smallest scratch or slight- 
est fever, without seeking to persuade the patient 
and his friends, that lock jaws, choleras, and all 
other horrors, - have been escaped by resorting to 
their skill and aid. a 

The next is, when the General Government is 
represented to be embarrassed, and overloaded 
with monstrous debts and deficits,to begin and 
take from it three millions of its present resources. 
Net to take from ita surplus—relieve it of an 
iacumbrance; but while debilitated, as they say, 
struggling with exhaustion,.to bleed it three millions 
more. 

Not satisfied with this, the next wise proposi- 
tion is to take from it even nine millions more, and 
to give it to those States who are at this moment in. 
debted to it over : twenty-eight. millions; and who, 
sofar from having any claim to this nine mil- 
lions as a debt due, are bound in law and com- 
mon honesty, and by their plighted faith, to pay us 
back in this exigency the whole of that twenty. 
eight millions. This giving away of twelve mil- 
lions by us, when represented to be, much in debt, 
that should be paid—this “new way of paying old 
debts,” is one so sagacious and profound, as 
never to have occurred to the editor of ‘the farce 
under that title. It. is left to the present Adminis- 
tration as one of its glories, to have made the 
great discovery. 

The ne xt unique or peculiar fearture in the mea- 
sures proposed, is to grow rich by banking on bor- 
rowed capital. This is the sovereign remedy, and 
proposed and elaborated in supplemental reports 
with much gravity, notwithstanding the monuments 
of ruin now standing before us, from similar quack 
experimen’s in Michigan, in Mississippi, and, it is 
to be feared, in several other States, and which 
identical kind of effort to grow rich in a new way, 
has brought on them most of the evils we are ad- 
vised to help remove by precisely the same kind of 
hazardous and ruinous experiment. 

Another feature running through the whole of 
these rare schemes is, that. we are to raise the 
wind, not for one alone, but for the whole of them 
at frst, by means of the boasted modern credit sys- 
tem--not by any present surplus, for they pretend 
there is.a deficiency—not by retaining all our pre- 
sent revenues, for many of those they Propose to 
give away—not by reducing cur expenditures, for 
those they recommend to increase, but by overload- 
ing this already embarrassed Government, as they 
call it, and this already ruined people, as they pre- 
tenc, and all their posterity for ages, Wilh an im- 
mense, permanent, national debt, in a period of 
profound peace with all foreign nations. 

Yes, one of the most striking elements in these 
recommendations, not yet enlarged on, is, after de- 
nouncing the past Administration as wasteful, with 
expenses only twenty-three millions last year, and 
propored to be not over twenty this year, and yet 
profess to practise retrenchment and reforrn, by in- 
creasing these expenses to twenty-s'x millions, and 
to relieve the public suffering by adding to the debt 
millions on millions for the most dangerous and 
reckless experiment. in public banking that has 0G- 
curred since the Mississippi. scheme of John Law, 
more than a century ago, If our new plans ‘in 
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this report reach Europe, and are there understenda--- 


ble, I think we shall obtain the high reputation òf 
being very Solomons in wisdom as to moneyed 
matters, and shali succeed, as we ought on such 
bases, in obtaining there liberal loans. 

The whole, sir, is wrong in fundamental princi- 
ples. -I would call it, except for the high source 
whence it emanated, a ‘system of most wretched 
quackery in both politics and finance. Itsavors of 
the Biddle school throughout. 

“We should gbegin as weli as end in economy. 
We should resort io.old fashioned frugality in 
expenses, old fashioned thrift by industry. We 
should begin as well as advance, by saving and 
labor—by holding on to our present resources— 
keeping what we have already got, and instead of 
giving them away like the spendthrift, obtaining 
more, so far as our real wants require, and as can 
be raised without proving too burthensome to the 
people. 

As the Georgia memorial justly prays, we should 
reduce rathey than increase expenses; and the finan- 
cial. committees could not too soon eall on the Pre- 
sident and Secretary for specific plans and items 
for reduction, so as to bring down the aggregate 
to the thirteen or fifleen millions approved by that 
memorial and the Senator from Kentucky. There 
is not a single case pointed out in either for re- 
trenchment. Let them practise what they preach. 
Let us not have economy merely in speeches, but 
extravagance in votes—reform in generals, but 
waste in ail particulars. Let us not begin as at 
this session with a proposal to increase judicial 
salaries—as at the last session of the Senate after 
the 4th of March, with putting officers on salaries 
with no duties for months to perform, and with ad- 
vocating additional allowances to others. Above 
all, sir, let us not resort to,the miserable shifts of des- 


perate debtors, by kiting and new oars, to postpone, | 


merely, the evil day, but to increase greatly, in the 

end, the debt; and then most compiacently concur 

with the Secretary in this report, that such is one 

of his ‘‘edrly and effectual measures to prevent the 
further augmentation of the dzbt.” 

He is also to “prevent this further augmentation 
of the debt,” by paying away, as before remarked, 
three-millions of our resources from lands and nine 
millions as a fourth instalment, and supply the 
amount of them by anew loan or increased debt 
to the amount of twelve million of dollars. He 
is to do this, too, when it is apparent as the dome 
on your Capitol, that they have no claim on us for 
a dollar due asa debt, but really owe us something 
like twenty-eight millions. The Presidentis a Vir- 
ginian, and not quite so loose or flat, and, therefore, 
does not pretend they have any such claim. Did 
it never occur tothe Secretary that if there was 
any pretence to justify a payment of ihis niae mil- 
lions to them as a deposite, it would be much easier, 
and just, and prudent, to pay it according to the 
views of a plain Yankee, by dedactin+y it trom the 
twenty-eight millions they now owe us, and holding 
them liable for only the balance. 

This would be rather more of an “early and effec- 
tual measure to prevent the augmentation of the 
debt,” than to place in a debtor’s hands still more 
money; without interest, and to procure it by addi- 
tional borrowing on interest.. it is vain to expect 
more surpluses to aid us. [t was quite as vain to 
expect them, when the present Secretary of War 
lost a fortification bill, by insisting on placing a 
rider initto make a second distribution of mii- 
lions on his estimates, while he censured others for 
erroneous estimates tending to show none were 
likely to oecur. 

It is equaliy vain to expect relief from a National 
Bank of any kind, sside from its unconstitutiot- 
ality and dangers to public liberty. I will merely 
say, asto the constitutional question, ihat the State 
Rights man or Democrarof 1798, who can swal- 
low this new fiscal Bank as‘ constitutional, couid 
swallow both Jonah and the whale as casy as the 
whale did Jonah alone. ' 

-Was the new fiscal agent of the President and 
the National Bank; of the Secretary, deemed by 
them free from constitutional objections, one and 
the same institution in form and substance? . Or is 
one an animal without claws, and the other, as-ex- 


plained to us in the special report, the old hyena or’ 
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. tigress—with power to issue, circulate, and discount 


notes, as well.as take depesites—with power to act 
out of the District of Columbia, and for other por 
tions of the Union, if they please, as well as for 
this District, and thus involving all the old objec- 
tions to its violation of the Constitution?. As well 
might we appropriate millions for paupers, roads 
and jails in the District of Columbia, with autho- 
rity to pay a certain proportion of it to such of the 
States as might agree to take it, and call the result 
constitutional. The consent or dissent of the 
States, unless for altering the Constitution in the 
prescribed mode, can never make an act or a char- 
ter constitutional, which would otherwise be un- 
constitutional, It would be itrelevant and absurd. 
Accordingly, in the Jast clause of the prepared 
charter in his supplemental report, he nullifies this 
provision about the assent of the States, by empow- 
ering Congress to push the Bank where it pleases, 
and thus involving all the power exercised in the 
old charters. 

But, as before remarked, I do not mean to argue 
here the eonstitutionality of this measure of relief 
which the Secretary proposes, or even its expedi 
ency, further than to say this: that the new Fiscal 
Bank, with twenty millions of its capital furnished 
by us, as is involved in tbe project, and that to be 
controlled by a board of politicians here, under the 
eyes and nose of the Executive, will be, in the na- 
ture of things, and by examplesin several States 
as to their oibHe banks, loaned almost excin- 
sively to politicians and ofiice-holders, large ant 
smal, and thus the great danger of Ex- 
ecutive influence increased four-fold, and much 
of the public treasure exposed to be irre- 
tricvably lost. And finally, by Jocating tke 
Moiher Bank here, instead of a Sub-Treasury for 
a fiscal agent, becouse the Jatier, in the Secreta- 
ry’s wisdom, improperiy concentrated the surplas 


funds at New York, if he means to cart the spare spe- | 


cie hither, or distribute it across ihe Alleganies, he 
will justly be obnoxious tő the censures of his own 
political party. One of his own presses says, “he 
would thus wage a continual war with well knewn, 
useful, and salutary commercial laws,’ and that he 
would thus make his ‘cfficial pocxets as empty as 
his ideas are jejune.” A man, they justly say, is not 
bora a financier or a Secretary, and ‘must take 
much pains to inform himself before he ca‘echises 
others, or dashes into absurdities, asif he knew 
every thing by instinct or intuition. 

Another intelligent Whig banker writes to mein 
the letter from which I quote: 

“Phe precious metals (says the writer) must be so arranged 
and placed as to savea g.eat amount oflabor. The great sav- 
ingisin havingthem so situated, that they can pay balances 
instead of sides of account. ats 
&3“Ata central point of commerce large districts of country 
can settle their balances without. any movement of the me- 
tals. The world, for great operations, can revolve round Lon- 
don—the United States round New York—New England round 
Boston. All perfect as operations are limited or expanded, 
The economy is in perfecting settlements without any rnove- 
ment of the metals. The saving isin time, risk, aud transpor- 
tation. The metals, todo this, must be concentrated.” 2 

And where, let me ask common sense, the laws 
of trade, and fiscali experience? At New York, 
the London of America. At New York, where 
nearly two-thirds of the whole of our revenue is 
collected, and perhaps more thau that proportion of 
our imporis and commerce concentrated, and not 
at this gresi legislative and political emporium; 


but which, with all its just fame for hospitality į 


and fashion, has not so many vessels as it has 
hacks, nor so much revenue fiom customs as will 
pav for the cigars smoked here. 

Bur, in the face of this, the new Fiscal Bank of 
the Seeretary, whichis to relieve the excharges, 
and commerce, aud the finances, is to be located 


where neither of the two former hardly exist at sll, | 


and almost none cf the latter accrues, instead of be- 
ing located at the centre and heart of our whole 
commercial as well as banking and fiscal opera- 
tions. : 

But there is a charm, I suppose, with the paltry 
change of name írom National, or United States 
Bank, to Fiscal Bank; and this change is to remove, 
I suppose, all constitutional difienlties, ZT trust 
that no real Democrat of the school cf 798—no 
State Rights politician—can be gulled by any such 
simpleton’ measure, and especially when the great 
horror of the Secretary’s friends last year was a real 


o Senate, - 


| proposed to individuals, 


Fiscal Bank, or Treasury ,or Government Bank; and 
some of their lofty banners and log cabin carousals 
were inscribed ‘no Governmentbank:” Suchis.a part 
of the “ relief to be. anticipated,” of which the Pre- 
sident speaks—such is one of the: “measurés-of?ye- 
storation and relief” recommended by the Seeretary. . 
** Restoration 1” - Yes, I fear that not only the Bour- 
bons are restored, but all their old’ and exploded 
principles.. But no more of this now; . Fany talk- 
ing too. long, I fear, on some of these maryéllons ~. 
plans for relief. ae Fs ES 
Let me end, then, by a summary in respect to 
them—in their diffcrent aspects; as measures to re- 
lieve individuals—to relieve States—to relieve the 
General Government. : 
L. It proposes to relieve individuals, not by recom 
mending any bankrupt law,- nor: by the. Piesi» 
dent’s recommending any, which, however :ob- 
jectionable in many other respects, would certainly 
relieve one class in society, the debtors; bet en- 
tirely at the expense of another class, the crèdi- 
tors—nor is one of the usual modes of relief re- 
commended, by reducing the tariff and taxes, nor 
another by lessening the burthen of any pub- 
lic debt pressing on them; but by the increase of 
taxes or the tariff something like eight or ten mil- 
lions—and by increasing the debt some fifteen or 
twenty millions more. This, too, when these indi- 
viduals are represented to be already, suffering 
under heavy expenditures, and burthened. and 
broken drowa by the mad measures of the past 
Administration. So much for the kindof relief 
2. It next proposes to relieve the States by giving 
tuem three millions in distribution from the lands, 
and taking back from them on this account from 
three to four millions by increased taxation anda 
higher tarif. This is contained in the Secretary’s 


| supplemental report, and strong!y in the President’s 


message, as one cf the measures. by which. the 
country may once more return “to astate of prote 
perity.”” Yer, the States receiving this three tmil- 
lions, not from an ‘existing surplus, but to be sup- 
plied in faet by new. taxes; under an increased 
tariff, are to find in ita return to a state of- pros- 
perity; becanse they will be forced to pay back to 
the General Government.in additional duties, not 
only all they received—pay back with one hand 
what they received in the other; but pay back near 
a million more te cover the expenses and losses of 
collecting and distributing it. Unfortunately, too, 
the President, though cominendably disclaiming 
the constitutional power to assume State debts, or 
pay for them out of the revenue from “duties— 
justifies this distribution of ‘the public lands as 
virtually within the object of the original cession 
of them from the States. k 

In haste or inadvertence, he overlooks the fact 
that immegse quantities of these lands were never 
ceded by the Si bat purchased by us of foreign 
naticas, and paid for out of the duties; because the 
nett receipts from all the lands since 1789 are not 
yet equal to the expenditures connected with them 
by eight or ten millions of dollars. He forgets, 
then, thet in distribating the proceeds of sales in 
Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Florida, 
more than kalf the present proceeds, we are virtu- 
ally distributing the proceeds of the duties paid far 
them, and to this extent assuming State debts. : He 
entreated the indebted Staies themselves also to see 
if they were to cet by this three millions such means 
of extinguishing their debis, as the President had 
hastily supposed. 

He called upon the indebted States to look to the 
operation of this mode of relief. One million-eut 
of the three must go to.the States which are notin 
debt; of the two millions distrituted to the indebted 
States, one million will ba absorbed in-new works, 
repairs of old works, &c. and one million will be 
jeft for the payment of interest--one-twelfth of the 
whole amount of the annual interest due from the 
States. Whatsort of relief was this? They must, 
in this condition, resort to their own retrenchment, 
industry, and resources, their own prudence and 
energies, ifthe three millions are given, or never 
get their financial wagon out of the mire. They 
may call on Jupiter till doomsday; and if they. in- 


sist on. permitting Gettysburg tapeworm roadsitos.” 


help straight ones elsewhere, to begin a dozen. new ` 
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‘and: aunimportant canals to assist forward one use- 
ful work, and thus never complete any of them, 
‘and if they are constantly looking. to. -otners for 
loans, donations, and charitable alms as relief, they 
will remain distressed mach longer than the com- 
mencement of this and the other numerous relief 
measures of. this relief Administration. i 
Another new project for their relief proposed by 
` the Secretary was to pay the S:ates the fourth in- 
"-gtalment under the deposite act of 1836. To pay the 
Siates? We owe them nothing. We deposited 
with them twenty-eight millions, to be returned 
. when called for; and the Secretary, instead of cali- 
ing for the return of the money, when the exigen- 
Gies of the country require it, proposes-to give 
them. nine millions more. Was there any surplus 
from which this sum was to be taken? No. The 
money must be obtained by increased taxation, or | 
a large burthensome debt. Whatrelief was there, 
then, in this operation? We take nine millions 
from the Treasury, and to replace it, with the ex- 
penses of coilection, &c. we must draw ten millions | 
or more from the pockets of the people, by duties or 
other taxes. 

He said the only true means of relief were in- 
dustry, frugality, and economy—not wild schemes 
of distribution. The former distribution or depo- 
site scheme by which the States got twenty-eight 

. millions, was the greatest curse that ever befel 
them, as it led them into all kinds of extravagances 
and follies; the effects of which would, in some de- 
gree, be felt for ares. 

And if the value of State stocks be raised in the 
end, after infinite distress, it will not be for the 
benefit of the States, whose agents have sold some 
of them atthirty and forty per cent. sacrifice, but 
to the benefit or relief and profit of the nabob spe- 
eulators cn both sides of the Atlantic, who have 
already bought them at a discount aimost equal to 
the old soldie:’s certificates. 

Coupled with this kind of relief to the States isthe 
further operation of the other project of relief to | 
them in respect to their currency, through the rew | 
Fiscal National Bask, of thirty or, fifty millions of 
capital, which will rob their State institutions of 
most of the specie they have lett; break most of 
the sound banks now in operation where it can, 
as it did in the West and Southwest from 1819 to 
1824—strip them of their legitimate business and 
profits—reduce prices as iv did then, ten or tweniy 
per cent. more, and bring to the hammer and to | 
ruin half the property left of those in any way | 
indebted. ‘To disregard this, is to let all historieal 
warning be lost, and the lessons of wisdom tanght 
in our own annals be no more useful than an cid 
almanac. i 

Bot beyond and overall this in peril to the | 
States, by arking and receiving such relief from the 
General Government as donations, instalments, 
and largesses of all kinds, is the radical and fatal | 
change thus introduced in their relations to that į 
Government. They are, by such a relief, to be | 
made dependants on the General Government, ir- 
stead of living, as now, independent. They are to | 
become slaves instead of masters, to cre:p and | 
cringe and bow here to obtaia their yearly supplies, 
and thus, for a mess of pottage, for which they, ia 


‘| 
| 
another way, are made to pay more than the va- i 


Jue, must submit to be stripped of ail their rela- | 
tive power, control, and sovereignty. fa shanning | 
Charybdis you are wrecked on Seyiia. ; f 

You could remedy a single io-s of a few thou- | 
sands or eyen millions cf money, as the hair cut off 
will grow again, But when you introduce a new 
principle into the system, erroneous, poisonous, pes- 
tilential, how is it to be resisted by the very party 
overcome, and prostrated by its corrupting influ- 
ences? Hovean you easily rouse once more in 
the willing slave all the proud feelings and aspira- 
tions of the free? How can the lofty twenty-six 
sovereignties that compose this Union, after once 
succumbing and truckling to the General Govern- 
ment, and demeaning themselves to receive bread | 
and alms at its hands, how can they ever re- 
gain their pristine supremacy, and control the 
encroachments and usurpations of the great central 
consolidated power, to which they have bent the 
knee of dependence and homage? 


A great central consolidated power—thus wielding | 


both the purse- and the sword—and thus armed - 


with its fiseal agent, and capital enough at its dis- 
posal to-bribe halfa continent, is to be sure to lord 
it here, over abject States; but time only can show 
whether it is not to be controlled and to move iiself, 
by the slightest nod of those merchant kings, or 
mone;ed monarchs on whichever side of the A‘lan- 
tic, whose influences to. raise the prices of their 
State stocks, can make palatable measures so faal 
to the iiderties end independence of the whole 
country. ; | 

So much for the relief to the States. 

31. The measures proposed in this report are 
lasily advoeated, on account of the relief they are 
likely to bring to the General Government, pre- 
iended to ba involved in debt and wasteful expen- 
diture, thuagh it has paid every dee promptly and 
in specie, and is in so high credit as to be sought 
for as a guarantee hy others. ft is to relieve this 
Government, by stripping it of three millions of its 
present revenues, by adding many millions to its 
expenses, by creating a large and permanent nda- 
tional debt of twenty to forty millions, by virtualiy 
giving nise taiilions more in the fourth instalment 
to the States, and by repealing in the Sub-Treasury 
the great barrier against the use of non-specie-pay- 
ing banks, and depreciated, irredeemab!e bank pa- 
per, to destrcy our credit, and cause pudlic as 
well as private losses to an incalculable amount. 

This is the relief to the General Government. 

I, for one, say, as respects my individual, State, 
or United Staies relations, I ask ro such politicai 
nostrums—no relief, exceptia the o'd fashioned 
mode of greater frugality in expenses—greater 
aversion to and freedom from debt—greater in- 
dustry, temperance, and morality in society; and 
much less do lask for any of the kinds of relicf 
which this extraordinary report and its extraordi- 
nary recommendations would bring to us. 

And ifthe brave Granite Republic, whose interes's 
I have the konor to represent inpart here, should deem 
itinexpedient, unconstitutional, or dangerous to 
public liberty to approve these measures, and should 
refase to accept ot beggarly and insulting alus, 


_whica she never asked for, and which are to be 


wrung from the hard earnings of her own 
people, anà by increased taxes on their own com- 
forts, if not necessaries of life—Ict me te'l yoa, 
sir, that she will not be cajoled nor dragooned into 
acqniercence, by being told, as she is, in one clause 
of the Secretary's ormed Bank charter, that 
you will still force from her this tributar; tax, and 
bestow the proceeds on others more supple and me- 
nial. 


SPEECH OF MR. BENTON, 
OF MISSOURI, 

Tn Senate, Monday, June 14, 1841—On the motion 
ef ŝir, Rives to refer so much of the Presidents 
message as relates to cur foreign affairs to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. BENTON would take this opportunity to 
express his opinions on the subject before the Se- 
pate, and woald take the cceasion to say that be 
would always choose to speak during the usual 
hows of business in the Senate, buiif prevented 
from speaking at such hours, he must have re- 
cource to those which were unusual, and, at this 
season of the year, oppressive. He would speak 
in the night if he could not in the day; refusals to 
adjourn should not debar him cfhis right. He 
had a right to speak, and should exercise that right, 
not to annoy the Senaie or to delay business, but 
to discharge his duty to the country, and fo show 
that he was able and determined to assert and to 
vindicaie his rights. 

Mr. B. believed that the gentleman whose cor- 
rexpondence was tbe subjeci of discussion, and who 
might be considered chiefly interested in it, (the 
Secretary of State.) wonld have no objeciion to 
this discussion; neither to i's character, nor the time 
it would consume. Thatgentleman had done, at a 


former extra session, infinitely more than it was. 


proposed to do now. Bár. B. spoke of the extia 
session of May, 1813, called by Mr. Madison to 
provide means of carrying on the war, andso large 
a proportion of which was consumed in partisan 
attacks upon the character and measures of the 
Administration, Mr. B, was a young man at that 


time, a visiter at Wasbiogton, and often teok his 
stand among other visiters in the crowded and 
heated lobby of the House. Standing in that 
‘piace, he saw a Representative from the State 
of New Hampshire, now the Secretary. State, 
[Mr.. Webster,]. submit . his celebrated resolu. 
tions ‘sgainst the administration of Mr. Ma- 
dison ; and during the monta which he re- 
mained at. Washington, he heard these reso- 
lutions debated, day in and day out, by the whole 
phalanx of the Federal party, to the exclusion of 
the business for which Congress was cailed to- 
gether, and to the delay of the supplies which the 
invaded and bleeding condition of the country so 
imperiously demanded. He heard the mover of 
ihe resolutions deliver his withering denunciations 
against his own Government; he saw him followed 
by the solid column of the Federal battalion then 
in the House; he. saw the Democracy, patient and 
forkearing, giving them all the time they would 
ask, and ali the scope they would take; and no one 
availed himself wore fully of Democratie for~ 
bearance than the mover of the resolutions himself. 
fle had time and scope to his heart's content in at- 
tacking his own Government, and that in time of 
war, and ata called session of Congress. The 
recollection of this must have its effect upon the 
mnd of him who was then the subject of so much 
forbearance. He must be willing, and even 
anxious, to extend to others the indulgence of which 
he has had the benefit, He must be willing that 
those who please should have their time and scope, 
(atthis exira session of Congress, ealled in time 
of- peace to take snap judgments on the Ame- 
rican peopie,) lo arraign an act of his, in which, 
now as near thiriy years ago, he has the misfor- 
tune to appear on the wrong side of his country’s 
cause. 

Mr. B. said the history of our country contained 
a warning lesson to gentlemen who take the side 
of a foreign country against their own: -he alluded 
ty the case of Arbuthnot and Ambrister, seized 
among the Seminole Indians in 1818, and hung as 
cutlaws and pirates by the orders of General 
Jackson. The news of that execution was heard 
with joy by the American people, who considered 
these Englishmen as a thousand times more cul- 
pable than the wretched savages whom they stimu- 
Jaied to the murder of women and children, and 
who had abandoned their own country, and the 
white race to which they belonged, to jom savages 
against a country with which their own Govern- 
ment was at peace. The country heard the news 
of the execution with joy: they approved the act 
of General Jachson. Notso with the politicians 
-~the politicians of the Federal school e:pecially. 
Taey condemned it; partisan presses attacked it; 
and when Congress met, committecs of each House 
of Congress reported against it—loudly condemned 
it—and were followed by a crowd of speakers. 
All the phrases now heard in claiming exemption 
for McLeod, aud bewailing his fate, were then 
heard in deploring the fate of Arbuthnot and 
Ambrisier. Viclation of the laws of nations—. 
inhuman—unworthy of the nineteenth centery— 
shocking to humanity—barbarous—uocivilized— 
subjecting us to reprisals, and even to war from 
Eegland—drawing upon us the reproaches of 
Christendom, and even the wrath of Heaven: such 
were the holyday phrases with which the two 
Houses of Congress then resounded. To hear 
what was said, and it would seem that the British 
lion would be instantly upon us. We were taught 
to trembie fer the return news from England. 
Well! i eame! aad what was i? Not one word 
from the, British Government against the act of 
Jackson! Not the scrape of a pen from a Minis- 
ter on the subject! Not a word in Parha- 
ment except the unsupported complaint of some 
solitary members—jusi :enough to show, by the 
indifference with which it was received, that the 
British House of Commons had no condemnation 
to pronounce upon the conduct of General Jack- 
son. Their sileace justitied him in Eaglane, while 
committees and orators condemned him here; and 
this justification from abroad, in a case where two 
Englishmen were actually hanged, should be a 
warning to gentlemen how they should commit 
themselves in a case where an Englishman is 
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merely in the hands of justice; and-bas nothing to 
fear from “God and the country” if he is as inno- 
centas he now alleges, and as humanity would 
wish him to be. ` 

Gen. Jackson was right, and the, committees and 
orators who condemned him were wrong. He was 
right in. the law and in the application of the law. 


He had no musty volumesof national law to refer to ` 


in the swamps of Florida; and he needed none. He 
“had the law of nature, and of nations, in his heart. 
He hadan American heart, and that heart never 
led him wrong, when the rights, the interest, and 
the honor of his country were at stake. He hung 
“the Englishmen who were exciting savages to the 
murder of our women and children; and the policy 
of the measure is no less apparent than its legality. 
Before that time, Englishmen were eternally in the 
ranks of the Indians, stimulating them to hosti'i- 
ties upon us: since that time no Englishman has been 
heard of among them. The example was whole- 
some-—its effect salutary. It has given us twenty- 
five years of exemption from English interference 
in our Indian hostilities; and if the assassins of the 
-Caroline shall be hung up in like manner, it will 
give us exemption from future British outrage 
along the extended line which divides the Union 
from the Canadas 

It is mournful, Mr. President, continued Mr. B. 
to see gentlemen of eminent abilities consulting 
books to find passages to justify an outrage upon 
theirown country. Better far to throw away the 
books, and go by the heart. Then, at Jeast, they 
would always have the consolation of being on 
their country ’sside. Better even to take the rule 
of the illustrious Commodore whose sections have 
shed so much lustre uponthe American name, 
(Decatur,) and go for their country, right or wrong. 
Then they would always have at least their hearts 
on their side. Besides, there is no book which fits 
our case-—which was written for the duplicate Go. 
vernments which we possess. We have State Go- 
vernments as well as a General Government; and 
these State authorities have their rights, and are 
sovereign within them. The protection of the 
lives, liberty and property of their citizens, is 
among these righ!s; the punishment of murder, ar- 
son,and burglary, are among therights ef the 
States, If there was nothing in the law of nations, 
as written in the books, to recognise these rights, 
it would be necessary and proper for us to cause a 
new line to be written in those books. But this is 
not the case. The law of nations, as they now 
stand, is sufficient for us. The passage quoted 
from Vattel by the Senatcr from Pennsyl- 
vania is pointed and conclusive in our favor. It 
applies to the case of McLeod, and covers it; and 
if we give up that man, upon tke demand of the 
British Government, we shrink from the defence of 
right, and suffer the law of nations to be violated 
in our persons, 

This brinzs me to the case before us. What is 
it? The facts of the case are all spread out in official 
documents, and the evidence of them are clear and 
undeniable. An American steam ferry boat tra- 
verses the. Niagara river; she carries passengers 
and property from one shore to the other. The 
English believe, aud perhaps truly, that she carries 
men and arms to the insurgents in Canada; aad 
without any appeal to eur Governments, either 
State or Federal—without applying to usto pat 
ourown Jaws in force against her—an Engiish 
officer, of his own head, without the knowledge of 
the British Government, determines to do—what? 
Not to wateh the suspected vessel, arrest her in the 
fact, seize the guilty and spare the innocent, but to 
steal upon her in the night, board her asleep, and 
destroy her atthe American shore, under the flag 
of her country. In the evening of the meditated 
outrage, volunteers are called for—fifty or sixty 
dashing, daring fellows—ready to follow their lead- 
er to the devil, for that was the language used; 
and it proves the expedition to have been a diabo- 
lieal one, and worthy to be led as well as followed 
by demons. The arms were sabres and pistols; 
the season of atiack, midnight; the means of. ap- 
proach, light boats and muffied oars; the progress, 
siow, silent and stealthy, that no suspicious sound 
should alarm the sleeping victims. The. order 
was, death and no quarter, Thus prepared and 


led; they approach the beat in-the dead of the 
night—reach her without dicovery—rush on board 


—fy to the berths—cut, slash, stab and shoot all 
whom they see—pursue the flying, and besides | 


those in the boat, kill one man at least upon the 
soil of his country, far from the water's edge. 
Victorious in an attack where there was no resist- 
ance, the conquerors drew the vessel into the 
midst of the current, set her on fire, and with all 
ber contents—the dead, the living, the wounded 
and the dying—-send her in flames over the fright- 
ful cataract -of the Niagara. McLeod, the man 
whose release is demanded from us, was (accord- 
ing to his own declarations, made at the time in his 
own country, repeated since in ours, agd avcordine 
to the sworn testimony of one of the survivors,) 
an actor in that. piratical and cowardly tragedy. 
According to his own assertions, and the admis- 
sions of his comrades, be was one of the foremost 
ia that cruel work, and actually killed one of the 
“damned Yankees,” to use his own words, with his 
own hands. 

All this was in December of the year 1837. It 
filled the country with indignation. It fired the 
bosoms of the border setilers on a line of fifteen 
hundred miles. Retahation was in every heart, 
threats inevery mouth, and war imminent. Mr. 
Van Buren was then President. To calm the 
spirits of the excited, proclamations were issued to 
them. To prevent acis of retaliation, troops were 
raised and stationed along the line. To obtain re- 
dress for the outrase to our citizens, and the insult 
to our national character, application was made to 
the British Government to repair the wrong that 
was done. That Government delayed its answer 
to our jast demand—avcoided the assumption of the 
criminal act—excused and justified, without assum- 
ing it—rewarded the offenders wih titles, pensions, 
and praises—and clearly encouraged them to do 
the likeagain. Diplomacy was still drawing out 
its lengthened thread—still weaving its long and 
dilatory web—still Penelopizing—when the same 
McLeod, the boaster in Canada of his active share 
in this triple crime of midnight murder, arson, and 
robbery, crosses over to the American side and 
repeats, in the hearing of Americans, and on the 
spot which had been the secne of his exploit, the 
audacious boast of his participation in it. Justice 
then took hold him. The laws of New York Jaid 
their hands upon him; and a grand jury of the vi- 
cinage, on an indiciraentregularly preferred, re- 
turned a true bill against him. A trial, of course, 
was to take place in the courts of the State whose 
laws had been violated, whose citizens had been 
murdered and robbed, whose peace had been dis- 
turbed, and whose authority hi#d been set at defi- 
‘ance. The news of this. proceeding flies to the 
British Minister here: that Minister addresses a 
note to the Secretary of Siate, (Wir. Forsyth,) de- 
mandiag the release of McLeod; and the Secreta- 
ry answered, by tae direetion cf the then President, 
(Mr, Van Buren,) that this man being charged 
with offences against the Jaws of New York, the 
General Government had no right to jnter- 
fere, and should notdo so. This answer was 
read in the Senate in January last, when most 
cf the present members of the body were then 
present—when the present Secretary of State 
and the present Attorney General were koth 
present-——when all the old Senators now here were 
present—and when this response of Mr. Forsyth, 
refusing to give up McLeod, or to interfere with 
the courts of New York, received the unanimous 
approbation of this chamber! * 

Mr. B. repeated the expression, unanimous ap- 
probation! and said that he would pause fer cor- 
rection, if he was mistaken. He paused. Several 
Senators exclaimed, “yes, yes.” 

Mr. B. continued: I remember the reading of that 
letter well, and the feeling of unanimons approba- 
tion which pervaded the ehamber when it was 
read. Every Senator that spoke expressed his ap- 
probation. No one signified dissent; and the feel- 
ing was then universal that the proper answer had 
been given by Mr. Forsyth—the answer which the 
law of nations, the dignity of the Union, and the 
rights of New York required to be given. Iff am 
wrong in my recollection, { repeat the request, let 
me be corrected now.§ 
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-public duty for which they cannot be made personally andins 


[Several voices cried out, “right, right,” No oge 
said the‘contrary.} a eis So 
Mr. B. resumed: a great. point—ene: vital-and 
conclusive in this inquiry, 1s now established. I 
is established, that in the month of January la 
when Mr: Forsyth’s le:ter was read in t j 


nators now présent, and: four-fifths of. the whole _ 
number now preseat. In a word, the Senate was 
constiuted as it now is, with the excepticn of nine” 
members who have goie out, and the same: nume : 
ber who have eome in. 

In January last, as we now see, it was: the 
unanimous sense of the Senate that McLeod should | 
not be given up—that the course of justice in New 
York should not be interrupted; and this also, I feel 
justified in saying, was the sense of the. House. of 
Representatives. The McLeod correspobdence was 
communicated to that body. Five thousand copies 
of it were moved to be printed. A reference of 
the whole was made to the Committee of Foreign 
Relations; and the judgment of the House appeared 
to be the same of that of the Senate, ; . 

In the month of January last, it may then. be as 
serted, that the two Houses of Congress approved - 
the decision of. President Van Buren; and, accord : 
ing to that decision, McLeod was neher: to be 
given up, nor the course of justice in New York 
interfered with by the Federal Government. ; 

Mr. Fox received the answer of Mr. Forsyth— 
transmitted it to his Government—and received 
from that Government precise instructions to avow 
and assume the attack on the Carolineas a national 
act—to make a peremptory demand for the release 
of McLeod—to threaten us with serious consé- 
quences in the event of refusal—and, as the British 
newspapers said, to demand his passports, and 
leave the country—if his demand was not immedi- 
ately complied with. It was on the evening of the 
4th day of March—the day of the inauguration’ of 
the new President-—that the news of these instruc 
tion#@arrived in this city; and along with them the . 
war threats and the war speeches of the press ard 
public men of England—the threat of many ` pa- 
pers to send admirals and war steamers to batter 
cown our cities—-and the diabclical speech of a 
Peer of the realm, in the House of. Lords, [Lord 
Moun‘eashe),] to excite our three mill ous. of ne~ 
groes to insurreciion—to raise ail the Indians 
against us—and to destroy our finances by bursta 
ing the paper bubbles upon which they floated. 

It was on the evening of the 4th day of March 
that these inciruciions, this: demand, this. threat, 
and all these war annunciations, arrived in: this 
city. The new President had just been inaugu- 
rated: his Cabinet had just been indicated: the 
men who were to compose the Presidential council 
were fully known; and I undertook at once to tell 
what would be done. I said to several—some now 
in this city, if notin this chamber—MeLecd will be 
given up; not direcily, but indirectly. Underhanded 
springs will be set in motion to release him; and.a leta 
ier will afterwards be cooked up to show to. Congress 
and the people, and to justify what. had been. done. 
This is what{ said; persons are now in this city, to - 
whom I said it: and now let us resume'the narra 
tive of events—let us follow the current of feets-—- 
and see what was done by the new Administration 
which had just been inducted into office in the 
midst of triamphel processions, under the fire of 
cannon, the beating of drums, the display of flags, 
and with all the glorious pomp and circumstance 
of war. Let us see what they did. ee 

On the 12ih day of March, the new administra- 
tien having had time to organize, Mr. Fox ad~ 
dresses to Mr. Webster a formal demand, in the 
name of his Government, for the release of McLeod; 
and goes on to say: 


“The grounds upon which the British Government make this 
demand upon the Government of the United States are these: 
that the transaction on account of which McLeod has been 
arrested, and isto be put upon his trial, was a transaetionof a 
public character, planned and executed by persons duly em- 
powered. by her Majesty’e colonial authorities to take any steps 
and to do any acts which might be necessary for the defencé of. 
her Majesty’s territories aud for the protection of her Mayesty’a _ 
subjects; and that consequently those subjects of her. Majesty 
who engaged in that fransaction were performing an act of.. 
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: dividually answerable to the laws and tribunals of-any foreign | 


country.” . : 
And after enforcing this demand, by argument, 
contesting the answer given by Mr. Forsyth, and 


-Suggesting the innocence of. MeLeod, the letter 


proceeds to say: : ; 

“ But, be that asit may, her Majesty’s Government formally 

demand, upon the grounds already stated, the immediate re- 
lease of Mr. McLeod; and her Majesty’s Government entreat 
the President of thé United States to take into his most delibe- 
rate Consideration the serious nature of the consequences which 
“must ensue from a rejection of this demand.” 
. Phis letter to Mr. Webster bears date on the 
12th of March, which was Friday, and will be con- 
sidered as having been delivered on the same day. 
On the 15th of the same month, which was Mon- 
day, Mr. Webster delivers to the Attorney Gene- 
ral of the United States, a set of instructions, and 
delivers a copy of the same to Mr. Fox, in which 
he yields to the demand of this Minister, and de- 
spatehes the Attorney General to New York, to 
effect the discharge of the prisoner: The instruc- 
tions, among other things, say: 

“You are well aware that the President has no power to ar- 
yest the proceeding in the civi! and criminal courts of the State 
of New York. Ifthis indictment were pending in one of the 
courts of the United States, I am directed to say that the Presi- 
dent, upon the receipt of Mr. Fox’s last communication, would 
have immediately directed a nolle prosequi to be entered. 

“Whether in this case the Governor of New York have that 
power, or, if hehave, whether he would not feel it his duty to 

i exercise it, are points upon which we are not formed. 

“It is understood that McLeod is holden also on civil process, 
sued out against him by the owner of the Caroline. We sup- 
pose it very clear that the Executive of the State cannot inter- 
fere with such process; and, indeed, if such process were pend- 
ing in the courts of the United States, the President could not 
arrest it. In such and many analagons cases, the party prose- 
cuted and sued, must avail himself of his exemption or detence, 
by judicial proceedings, either in the court into which he is 
called, or in some other court. But whether the process be cri- 
minal or civil, the fact of having acted under public authority, 
and in obedience to the orders of lawful seperiors, must be re- 
garded as a valid defence; otherwise, individuals would be hol- 

en responsible for injuries resulting from the acts of Govern- 
ment, and even from the operations of public war. 

“You will be furnished with a coppy of this instruction, for 
the use of the Executive of New York, and the attorney Gene- 
ral of that State, You will carry with you also authentic evi- 
dence of the recognition by the British Government of the de- 
struction of the Caroline, as an act of public force, done by 
national authority. 

“The President is impressed with the propriety of iransfer- 
ting the trial from the scene of the principal excyggment to 
some other and distant county. You will takecare™hat this 
be suggested to the prisoner’s counsel. The President is grati 
fied to learn that the Governor of New York has already di- 
tected that the trial take place before the Chief Justice of the 

tate. 

“flaving consulted with the Governor you will proceed to 
Lockport, or wherever else the trial may be holden, and furnish 
the prisoner’s counsel with the evidence of which you will be 
in possession materiai to his defence. You wil! see that he 
have skilful aud eminent counsel, if such be not already re- 
tained, and, aithough you are not desired to act as counsel 
yourself, you will cause it to be signified to him, and to the 
gentleman who may conduct his defence, that it is the wish of 
this Government that, in case his defence be overrnled by the 
courtin which he shall be tried, proper steps be taken immedi- 
ately for removing the cause, by wiit of error, ta the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

“The President hopes that you will use such despatch as to 
make your arrival at the place of trial sure before the trial 
comes on; and he trusts you will keep him informed of what- 
ever occurs by means of a correspondence fhrough this De- 
partment.” . 

A eopy of these instructions, as I bave said, were 
delivered to Mr. Fox at the time they were writen. 
At the same moment they were delivered to the 
ney Attorney General, [Mr. Crittenden,] who, thus 
equipt with written directions for his guide, and 
accompanied by an officer of high rank in the 
United States army, [Major General Seatt,] imme- 
diately proceeded on the business of his mission to 
the State of New York, and to the place of the im- 
pending trial, at Lockport. About forty days 
thereafter, namely, on the 24:h day of April, Bfr. 
Webster replies to Mr. Fox’s letter of the 12th of 
March; elaboraicly reviews the case of MeLeod— 
justifies the instractions—absclves the subject—and 
dernands nothing frem the sovereign who had as- 
sumed his cffence. 

Thus, what I had said on the evening of the 4:h 
of March had come to pass. Underhanded springs 
had been set in motion to release the man; a let- 
ter was afterwards cooked np te justify the act. 

This, sir, is the narrative of the case—the histo- 
ry of it down to the point at which it now stands; 
and upon this case I propose to make some re- 
marks, and, in the first place, to examine into the 
legality and the propriety of the mission in which 
our Attorney General was employed. I mean this 
asa preliminary inguiry, unconnected with the ge- 
neral question, and solely relating to the sending 
ef our Attorney General into any State to interfere 
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in any business in its courts. I believe this mis- 
sion of Mr. Crittenden to New York was illegal 
and improper—a violation of our own statutes, 
and will test it by referring to the law under which 
the office of Attorney General was created, and the 
duties of the officer defined. ‘That law was 
passed in 1789, and is in these words: : 

“ And there shall also be appointed a meet person, learned 
in the Jaw, to act as Attorney General of the United S'ates, who 
shall be sworn, or affirmed, to a faithfulexecution of his office; 
whose duty it shall be to prosecute and conduct all suits ia the 
Supreme Court in which the United States shall be concerned, 
and to give his advice and opinion upon questions of law, when 
yequired by the President of the United States, or when re- 
quested hy any of the heads of the Departments, touching any 


matters that may concern their departments; and shall receive 
such compensation for his services as shall be by law provided.” 


Here, said Mr. B. are the duties of the Attorney 
Generel. He is subject to no‘orders whatever from 
the Secretary of State. That Secretary has nothing 
to do with him except to request his legal advice 
on a matter which concerns his depariment. Ad- 
vice on a question of municipal law was doubtless 
what was intended; but no advice of any kind 
seems to have been asked of the Attorney Gene- 
ral. He seems to have been treated as the official 
subordinate of the Secretary—as his clerk or 
messenger—and sent off with ‘‘instructions” which 
he was to read and to execute. This was certainly 
an illegal assumption of authority over the Ator- 
ney General, an assumption which the statute docs 
not recognise. Inthe next place, this officer is scat 
into a Siate court to assist-at the defence of a per- 
son on trial in that court for a violation of the 
State laws, and is directed to employ eminent ard 
skilful counse: for him—to furnish him with evi- 
dence—to suggesta changs of venue—and to take a 
writ of error to the Supreme Court ofthe United 
States, if the deience of the prisoner be overruled 
by the State court. If brought to the Supreme 
Court by this writ of error—a novel application of 
the writ, it must be admi'ted—-ihen the Attorney 
General is to apear in this court for the prisoner, 
not to prosecute him inths nameof the United 
States, but to dismiss the writ. Now, it is’ very 
clear that all this is foreign to the duty of the At- 
torney General—foreign to his office—disrespzeciful 
and injurious te the Sate ef New York—incompa- 
tible with her judicial independence—and_ tending 
to bring the General Government and the State Go- 
vernment into collision. Mcleod, a foreigner, is 
under prosecution in a State court for the murder 
of its citizens; the importance of the case hasin- 
duced the Governor of the State, as he has official- 
ly informed its Legislature, to direct the Attorney 
General of the State to repair to the spot, and to 
prosecute the prisoner in person; and here is the 
Atiorney General of the United States sent to the 
same place to defend the same person xgainst the 
Attorney General of the Siate! ‘Phe admonition 
to Mr. Crittenden, that he was not desired to act as 
counsel himself, was an admission that he ought 
not soto act—that all he was doing was ille. 
gal and improper—end that he. should sot 
carry the impropriety so far as to make it 
public by making a speech. He was to op- 
pose the State withent publicly appearing to 
do so; and, as for his duty in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, he was to violate 
that outright, by acting for tire accused, instead of 
yresecating for tbe United States! From all this 
I kold itto be clear, tiorney General 
hav been illegally sxt p einployed ia this 
business; that all that he has done, and ali the ez- 
pense that hehas incurred, and the fee he msy 
have promi se not only withent Jaw bni 
against law;and that the rights of the Sixte of Mew 
York have not enly been invaded and infringed in 
this interference in a criminal trial, but that the rights 
and interesis of the owners of the Caroline, whohave 
brought a civil ection against McLeod for damages 
fox the destruction of their property, have been alko 
gratuitously assailed in that part of the Seeretary’s 
instructions in which he declares that such civil 
sait cannot be maintained. J consider the mission 
as illegal in itself, and involving a triple illegality, 
first, as it ecneerns the Attorney General himself, 
who was sent to a place where he had no right to 
go; neal, as it concerns the State of New York, as 
interfering with her administration of justice; end, 
thirdly, as it concerns the ownersof the Caroline, 


who have sued McLeod for damages, and whose 
suit is deelared to be unmaintainable f 

I now proceed, Mr, President, to the main in- 
quiry in this case, the correctness and propriety of the 
answer given by our Secretary of Slate to Mr. Fox, 
and ils compatibility with the honor, dignity, and Ju» 
ture welfare of this Republic. ; . 

I look upon the “instructions” which were given 
to Mr. Crittenden, and a copy of which were sent 
to Mr. Fox, as being THE ANSWER to that Minister; 
and I deem the letter entitled an answer, and 
dated forty days afterwards, as being a mere after- 
piece-——an article for home consumption—a speech 
for Buncombe, as we say of cur addresses to our 
constituents—a pleading intended for us, and not 
for the English, and wholly designed to excuse and 
defend the real answer so long before, and so 
promptly given. I will give some attention to this, 
so called, letter, before I quit the case; but for the 
present my business is with the “instructions,” a 
copy of which being delivered to Mr. Fox, was 
THE ANSWER to his DEMAND; and as such 
was transmitted to the British Government, and 
quoted in the House of Commons as being entirely 
satisfactory. This quotation took place on the 6th 
day of May, several days before the, socalled, 
letter of the 24th of April could possibly bave 
reached London. Lord John Russell, in answer 
to a question from Mr. Hume, referred to these in- 
strucnons as being satisfactory, and silenced all 
further inquiry about the affair, by showing that 
they had all they wanied. 

í hold these instructions to have been erroneous, 
in point of national law, derogatory to us in point 
of national character, and tending to the future 
degradation and injury of this Republic. 

‘That the Secretary has mistaken the law of the 
case in consenting to the release of McLeod is per- 
suasively shown by referring to the opinions of the 
two Houses of Congressin January last. Their 
Opinions were then unanimous in favor of Mr. 
Forsyth’s answer; and that answer was a peremp- 
tory refusal either to admit thai McLeod ought to 
be released, or to interfere in his behalf with the 
courts of New York. The reasons urged by Mr. 
Fox in hisJetter to Mr. Forsyth for making the 
demand, were precisely the same wiih those subse~ 
quentiy given in the letter to Mr. Webster. The 
only difference in the two demands was in the for- 
mality of the laiter, being under instructions from 
his Government, and in the threat which it con- 
tained. In other respects the two demands were 
the same; so that, at the outset of this inquiry, we 
have the opinions of the Secretary of State, the 
Attorney General, and the body of their friends in 
the two Houses of Congress to plead against them- 
selves. : 

I next refer to the arguments which have been 
used by my friends who have preceded me, espe- 
cially the opening speech of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Beotanan,] and his pertinent 
and conclusive quotation from Vattel. The whole 
argument was close and pointed; and the quotation 
was absolutely irresistible. It was in these words: 

“However, as it is impossible. for the best regulated State, or 
for the most vigilant aud absolute sovereign to model at his 
pleasure all the actions of his subjects, and to confine them on 
every occasion to the most exact obedience, it would be unjust 
to impute to the nation or the sovereign every fault committed 
by the citizens. Weoughtnot, then, to say, in general, that we 
have received an injury from a nation, because we have re- 
ceived it from one of its members, 

“But if'a nation or its chief approves and ratifies the act of 
the individuai, it thea becomes a public concern, and the in- 
jured party is then to consider the nation as the real author of 
the injury, of which the citizen was, perhaps, only the instru- 
ofthe offended State hasin her power the indi ctdual who 
has done the injury. she may, without scruple, bring him to 
justice, and punish him. Ifhe has escaped, and returned to 


his own country, she ought to apply to his sovereign to have 
justice done in the case.” 


This is the case before us, The malefactor is 
taken, and is inthe handsof justice. His imputed 
crime is murder, arson and robbery. His Govern- 
ment, by assuming his crime, cannot absolve his 
guilt, nor defeat our right to try and punish him 
according fo law. The ascamption of his act only 
adds io the number of the culpable, and gives us 
an additional offender to deal with them, if we 
choose. We may proceed against one or both; 
but to give up the individual when we have him, 
without redress. from the nation, which justifies 
bim, is to throw away the advantage which 
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chance or furtune has put iato our hands, and to 
make a virtual, if not actual surrender, of all claim 
to redress whatscever. — 3 i 5 

The law of nations is clear, and the law of the 
patriot heartis equally clear. The ease needs no 
book, no.more than the hanging of Arbuthnot and 
Ambrister required the justification of books when 
General Jackson was in the hammocks and 
marshes of Florida. A band of foreign volunteers, 
without. knowing what they were going te do, but 
ready to follow their file leader to the de: 
vil, steal across a boundary river in the night, 
attack unarmed people asleep upon- the soil, and 
under the flag of their country; give no quarter— 
make no prisoners~-distinguish not between young 
and old—innecent or guilty—kill all—add fire to 
the sword—send the vessel and its contents over 
the falls in lames—and ran back under cover of 
the same darkness which has concealed their ap- 
proach. All this in time of peace. And then to 
call this an act of war, for which the perpetrators 
are not amenable, and for which redress must be 
had by fighting, or negotiating with tre nation to 
which they belong. This is absurd. ft is futile 
and ridiculous. Common sense condemns it. The 
heart condemns it. Jackson’s example in Florida 
condemns it ; and we should render ourselves con- 
temptible if we took any such weak and puerile 
course. 

Mr. Fox no where says this act was done by the 
sovereign’s command. He shows, in fact, that it 
was not so done; and we know that it was not. 
It was the act of volunteers, unknown io the Bri- 
tish Government until it was over, and unassumed 
by them for three years after it occurred; The 
act occurred in December, 1837; our minister, Mr. 
Stevenson, demanded redress for it in the spring 
of 1838. The British Government did not then 
assume it, nor did they assume it at all until Me- 
Leod was caught. Then, for the first time, they 
assume and jastify, and evidently for the mere 
purpose of extricating McLeod. The assumption 
is void. Governments cannot assime the crimes 
of individuals. It is only asa military enterprise 
that this offence can be assumed; and we kaow 
this affair was no such enterprise, and is not even 
represented as such by the British ininister. He 
calls it a “transaction.” Taree times in one para- 
graph he calls it a “éransaction;” and whoever 
heard of a fight, or a battle, being characterized as 
a transaction? We apply the term to an affair of 
business, but never to a military operation. How 
can we have a military operation without wart 
without the knowledge of the sovereign? without 
the forms and preliminaries which the laws of na- 
tions exact? This was no military enterprise in 
form, or in substance. Ti was no attack upon a 
fort, or a ship of war, or a body of troops.’ It was 
no attack of soldiers npon soldiers, bat of assassins 
upon the sleeping and the defenceless. Our Amt- 
rican defenders cf this act go beycad the British in 
exalting it into 2 military enterprise. They take 
different ground, and higher groand, than the Bri- 
tish, in seting up thet defence; and are just as 
wrong now as they were in the case of Arbathnot 
and Ambrister. 

Incorrect in point of national law, I hold these 
instructions to have been derogatory to us in point 
of national character, and given with most precipi- 
tate haste when they should not have been given 
atall. They were given under a forma}, delibe- 
rate, official threat from the minister; and a thou- 
sand unofficial threats from high and respectable 
sources, The minister says: 

“But, be that as it may, her Majesty’s Government formally 
demand, upon the grounds already stated, the immediate re- 
lease of Mr. McLeod; and her Majesty’s Government entreal 
the President of the United States to take into his most delibe- 
rate consideration the sericus nature of the consequences 
which must ensue from a rejection of this demand.” 

Nothing could be more precise and formal than 
this demand—nothing more significant and palpa- 
ble than this menace. It is such as should have 
prevented any answer—such as should have sus- 
pended diplomatic intercourse—until it was with- 
drawn. Instead of that, a most.sudden and preci- 
pitate answer is given; and one that grants all that 
the British demanded, and more too; and that with- 
out asking any thing from them. Itis given-with 
a haste which seems to preclude the possibility of 
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regular deliberation, cabinet council, and official 


form. ‘Phe letter of Mr. Fox bears date 
the 12:8 of March, which was Friday, and may 
have been delivered in office hours of that day. 
The insiruction to Mr. Crittenden was delivered 
on the 15th of March, which was Monday, and a 
copy delivered to Mr. Fox. ‘This was ihe answer 
to the demand and the threat; and thus the answer 
was given ia two days; for Sunday, as the lawyers 
caliit, is diesnon; ihat is to say, no day for busi- 
ness; and it is hardly to be presumed that an Ad- 
ministration which seems to be returning to the 
Church and State times. of Queen Anne, had the 
office of the Department of State open, and the 
clerks at their desks on Sunday, instead of being 
in their pews at church. The answer, then, was 
given in two days; and this incontinent haste to 
comply with a threat contrasts wonderfully with 
the delay—the forty days’ delay—before the letter 
was written which was iniended for home c:n-: 
sumption; and which, doubtless, was considered 
as written in good time, if writen in time to be 
shown to Congress at this extra session. 

Sir, I hold it to have been derogatory to our na- 
tional characier to have givea any answer at all, 
much less the one that was given, while a threat 
was hanging over our heads. What must be the 
effect of yielding to demands under such circum- 
stances? Certainly degradation-—-national degrada-" 
tion—and an enccvragementio Great Britain to con 
tinue her aggressive course upon us. That nation 
is pressing us in the Noriheast and Northwest; she 
is searching our ships on the coast of Africa;she 
gives liberty to our siaves wrecked on her islands 
in their transit from one of our ports to another; 
she nurtures in London the societies which pro- 
duced the San Domingo insurrection, and which 
are preparing a similar insurrection for us; and 
she is the mistress of subjects who hold immense 
debts against our States, and for the payment of 
which the national guarantee, er the public lands, 
are wanted. She has many points of ag- 
gresive contact upcn us; and what is the effect 
of this tame submission—this abject surrender 
of McLeod, without a word of redress for the 
affair of the Caroline, and under a public threat— 
what is the effect of this but to ensourags her to 
press us and threaten us on every other point? It 
musi increase her arrogance, and encourage her 
encroachments, and induce her to go on watil sub- 
mission to further onirage becomes impossible, 
and war results from the cowardice whieh courage 
would have prevenied. On this head the history 
of many nations is fuil of impressive lessons, and 
none mere so than that of Great Britain. Iisa 
nation of brave people; but they have sometimes 
had mivisters who were not brave,and whose 
timidity has ended in involving their country ia 
all the calamities of wat,after subjecting it to all 
the disgrace of pusillanimous submission to foreign 
insult. The administraticn of Sir Robert Walpole, 
long. cowardly, and e orrupt—tyraanical at home 
and cringing abroad—was a signal instance of this, 
and, as a warning to ourseives, I will reada pas- 
sage from English history to show his conduct, and 
the consequences of it. f read from Smollet, and 
from his account of the Spanish depredations, and 
insults upon English subjects, which were conii- 
nued the whole term of Walpoles’s administ 
tion, and ended in bringing on the universal 
which raged throughout urere, Asia, Africa, and 
America, and cost the English people so mush 
blood and treasure. The historian says: 

“The merchants of England loudly complained of these out- 
rages; the nation was fired withresentment, and cried for ven- 
geance; but the minister appeared cold, phlegmatic, ang timo- 
rovs. He knew thata war would involve him m such difi- 
culties as must of necessity endanger his administration. ‘Phe 
treasure which he now eraployed for domesiic purposes must in 
that case be expended in military armaments; the wheels of 
that machine on which he had raised his influence would no 
longer move; the opposition would of consequence gain ground, 
and the imposition of fresh taxes, necessary for the mamie- 
nance of the war, would fill up the measure of nopular resent- 
ment against his person and ministry. Moved by these consi- 
derations, he industriousty endeavored to avoid a rupture, and 
to obtain some. sort of satisfaction by dint of memorials and ne- 
gotiacions, in which he betrayed his own fearsto such a degree 
as animated the Spaniards to persist in their depredations, and 
encouraged the court of Madrid to disregard the remonstrances 
of the British Ambassador.” 


| 


Such is the picture cf Walpole’s foreign policy; - 


and how close is the copy we are now presenting of 
it! Under the scourge of Spanish outrage, he was 
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cold, phlegmatic, and timorous; and: such is. the: 
conductof our Secretary “under British. outrage: 
He- wanted the public treasure for party purposes, 
and neglected the public defences: our Ministry. - 
want the public lands and the publie money. for 


doucewrs-to the States, and leave the Union without: “ 


foris and ships. Walpole sought some sort-of:sa-% 


tisfaction by dint of negotiation; -Our Minister does’. 


the same.. ‘Fhe British Minister at Madrid was. 
paralyzed by:.the timidity of the Cabinet at homes: 


‘so is ours paralyzed at London by our submission 


to Mr. Fox. here. The result of the whole was,” 
accumulated outrage, coalitions against England, 
universal war, the disgrace of the Minister, and tha 


elevation of the man to the highest place in-his: 


couniry, and to the highest pianacle of glory, whom 
Walpole had dismissed from the lowest place in the 
Britith army—that of cornet of horse—for the politi- 
eal offence of voting againsthim. The elder William. 
Fitt—the dismissed cornet—conducted wita glory 
and success the war which the timidity of Walpole 
begat; and, that the smallest circumstances might not be want. 
ing to the completeness of the parallel, our prime minister hére * 
has commenced his career with issuing an order tor treating” 
our military and naval ollicersas Pitt was treated by Walpole, 
and for the same identieal offence. 

Sir, I consider the instructions to Mr. Crittenden as most un- 
fortunate and deplorabie. They have sunk the national cha.“ 
racterin the eyes of England and of Europe. They have 
lost us the respect which we gained by the late war, and by 
the glorious administration of Jackson. They bring us into 
contempt, and encourage the haughty British to push ug to ex. 
uemiiies. We shall feel the effect ofthis deplorable diplomacy 
in our impending controversies. with that’ people; and happy 
and fortunate it will be for us if, by correcting our error; Te- 
tracing our steps, recovering our manly attitude, discarding our 
distribution schemes, and preparing for war, we shall be able’ 
thereby to prevent war,and to preserve our rights, sae 

I have vever believed our Baglish difficulties free from: 
danger. ¥ have not spoken upon the Northeastern question; 
but the Senator from that State who sits on m 
at Senator WILLIAMS) knows my opinion. He knows ‘that 
have Jong believed that nothing could save the rights of Maine 
but the war countenance of our Government. Preparation 
for war might prevent war, and save the rights of the State. 
This has beca my opionion; and to Chat point have all my las 
bors tended. T have avoided speeches; Ihave opposed all dis- 
tributions of land and money; I have gone for ships, forts and 
cannon—the ultima ratio of Republics as well as Kings. I go 
for them now, and declare it as. my opinion that the orily way to . 
obtain our rights, and toavoid eventual war with England; is 
toabandon all schemes of distribution, and to convert our pubs 
lic Jands and surplus revenue, when we have it, into cannon, 
ships, and forts. : f Bte hen ob ; 

Hard pressed on the instructions te Mr, Crittenden—=pro- 
straleand defenceless there—the ‘gentlemen -on the other side 
take refuge under the letter te Mr. Fox, and celebrate the har: 
mony of iis periods, and the beauty of its composition, I 
grant its merit in these particulars. I admit the beauty of the 
style, though attenuated into gossamer thinness and lilliputian - 
weakness. Jagree that the Secretary writes well. Tadmit his. 
ability even to Compose a prettier letter ix less than forty days.’ 
But what has all this to do with the question of right and wrong 
—of honor and shame—of war and peace—with a foreign Qo- 
vernment? In acontest of rhetoricians, it would indeed heim» 
portant; but ia the contests of nations it dwindles into insigni- 
ficance. The statesman wants knowledge, firmness, patriot- 
ism, and invincibie adherence to the rights, honor, and inte- 
rests of his country. These are the characteristics of the 
statesman; and tried bw these tests, what becomes of this letter, 
so encomiastically dwelt upon here? . Its knowledge: is shown 
by a mistake of the law of nations—its firmness, by yielding: to 
a threat—its patriotism, by taking the part of foreignere—its 
adherence to the honor, rights and interests of our own country, 
by surrendering McLeod without receiving, or even. demand- 
ing, one word of address or apology for the outrage upon the 
Caroline! 

The letter, besides its fa 
tone--in American jei 


oncessions, is deficient in manly 
n nerve—in force—in resentment 
of injurious imputations d in enforcement of ourjust claims 
to redress for blood spilt, territory invaded, and flag insulted. 

The whole spirit of the letter is feeble and deprecatory.. It. 
does not repel, but begs off. It does not recriminate, but de- 
fends. It does not resent insult—not even the audacious threat ` 
—which is never once complained of, nor even alluded to. 

This letter is every way an unfortunate production. ‘It does 
not even show the expense and trouble we took. to prevent our 
citizens from crossing the line and joining the Canadian insur- 
gen:s. It dees not show the expense we were atin raising a 
new regiment of infantry expressly for that service, (several 
voices said yes, yes, it mentious that.) Good, let it be credited 
accordingly. But it does not mention the appropriation of 
$650 000 made at onetime for that object: it does not mention 
the numerous calls upon the militla authorities and the civil - 
authorities along the fine to assist in restraining our people; it 
does not mention the arrests of persons, and seizures of arms; 
which we inade; it Coes not mention the prosecutions which: wea 
instituted; irdoes not show that for two years we were at great 
expense and trouble to restrain our people; and that this: ex“ 
pense and trouble was brought upon by the excitement pros 
duced by the affair of the Caroline. The British brought us an 
immense expense by that affair, for which. they render us no 
thanks, and the Secretary failsto remindthem,  Theletter does 
no! repel, with the:iadignant energy which the declaration re. 
quired, that we had “permitted” our citizens to arm and join 
the insurgents. Tt repels. it, to. be. sure, but too feebly and 
gently, and itomits altogather what should never be lost sight 
of in this case, that the British bave taken great vengeance on 
our people for their rashness in joining thisrevolt. Great num- 
bers of them were killed in action; many were hanged; and 
many were transported to the extremities of the world—to Van 
Dieman’s land, under the antarctic circle—where-they ping 
out a miserable existence, far, far, and forever removed: from, 
removed from kindred, home and friends, = 
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“Tho faults of the letter are fundamental and radical—such as 


no beauty of composition, no tropes and figures, no. flowers of - 


rhetoric, can balance or gloss over. The objections go to its 
spiritand substance—to errors of factand law—to its tameness 
andtimidity—and to its total omission to demand redress from 
the British Government for tae outrage on the Caroline, which 
that Government has now assumed. She has now assumed 
that outrage forthe first. time—aseumed it after three years of 
Silence; and, in the -assumption, offers not one word ef apology 
or of consolation to our wounded feelings. She claps her arms 
akimbo, and avows the offence; and our Secretary; in his long 
and beautiful letter, finds no- place to inserta demand for this 
assumed outrage. “He gives up the subject, and demands no- 
thing of the sovereign. Le lets go the servant, and does not lay 
hold of the master. Thisis a grievous omission, It is tanta- 
mount to a surrender of all claim for any. redress of any kind. 
McLeod, the perpetrator, is given up: he is given up without 
conditions. The English Government assume his offence —de- 
mand his release—offer us no satisfaction, and we give him up, 
and ask no satisfaction! The letter demands nothing —literally 
nething; and in that respect degrades us as much as the surren- 
der upon a threat hadjdegraded us, x 

Thisisa most material point, and I mean to make it clear. I 
mean to show that the Secretary, in giving up the alleged in- 
strument, has demanded nothing from the assuming superior; 
and this I wil do him the justice to show, by reading from his 
own letter. I have examined it carefully, and can find but two 
places where the slightest approach is made, not even to a de- 
mand for redress, but to the suggestion of an intimation of a 
wish on our side ever to hear the name of the Caroline men- 
tioned again. These two places areon the two concluding 
pages of the letter. If there are others, let gentlemen point 
them out, and they shall be read. The two paragraphs I dis- 
cover are these: 

“The undersigned trusts, that when her Britannic Majesty’s 
Government ehall present the grounds, at length, on which 
they justify the local authorities of Canada, in attacking and 
destroying the ‘Caroline,’ they will consider that the laws of 
the United States are such as the undersigned has now repre- 
sented them, aid that the Government ofthe United States has 
always manifested a sincere disposition to see those laws ef- 
fectually and impartiatly administered. If there have been 
casesin which individuals, jasy obnoxious to punishment, 
have escaped, this is no more than happens in regard to other 
laws.” . 

a * * * ` * . * 

“The President instructsthe undersigned to vay, in conclu- 
sion, that he confidently trusts that this, and all otier questions 
of difference between the two Governments, will be treated by 
both in the full exercise of such a spirit ofcandor, justice, and 
mutual res pect, as shall give assurance of the lung continuance 
of peace be:weea the two countries.” 

This is all that E can see that looks to the possible contingency 
of any future allusion to the case of the Caroline. Certainly 
nothing could be a more complete abandonment of our claim io 
redress, The first paragraph goes no further than to “trust? 
that the grouuds may be presented which “justify—a strange 

© wordin sucha case-—the local auihorities in attacking and de- 
stroying thi wel; and the second buries it all up, by defer- 
ring it to the general aad peaceful settlement of alt other ques- 
tions and differences between the two countries. Certainly this 
is a farewell salutation to the whole affair. It is the parting 
word, and is evidently so understood by the British Ministry. 

They have taken no notice of this beautiful letter; they have 

yeiurned no answer to it, nor even acknowledgeu its receipt. 

The Ministry, the Parliament, and the Press in England, pro- 

fess themselves saiisfied. They cease to speak of the affair; 

and the miserable Caroline, plunging in flames over the fright- 
ful cataract, the living and the dead on board, ie treated asa 
gone-by procession, which has lost its interest forever. 

It is vain for gentlemen to pointto the paragraph, so pow- 
erfully drawn, which paints the destruction of this vessel, aad 
the slaughter of the innocent as wellas the guilty asleep on 
board of her, That paragraph aggravates the demerit of the 
lettet; for, aller so well showing the enormity of the wrong, and 
our justtitle to redress, it abandons the case without requiring 
the slightest atuncment! 

Bat gentlemen point toa phrase in tie letter, and quote it 
with tiumph, as showing courage and fight in our Secretary. 
They poiat to the phrase, Chloady undexasperated war,” and 
consider this pliase as a cure for every de.ect. Buc how did 
Mr. Fox consider iu? asa thing to quicken him, or the British 
Goverament?as an indecementor stimulus to hasien an atone- 
ment forthe outrage which they had assumed? Notat all. Far 
fromit. Mr. Pox did not take fright, and answer jn two days, 
nor in forty; nor has he answered yet; nor willhe ever answer 
while such gentle epistles are writen to him. The “bloody 
and exasperated war,” Which is here shadowed forth, is too 
feebly ayl pointlessiy exhibited to make any impressicn 
on the minds of the I ish and their minister.” Besides the 
capital defect of not stating on what fourth day of July the 
aforesaid * bloudy and ecusperated war” will chance to be 
gin, it happens to be totally defective in not staung the con-* 
tiagency on which it was io happen. Itis not said that, if you 
do not mak s for the ouirage you have assumed—if we 
do not gei sati 


will 


currences may leadto this war. 
upon the mind ofthe ister, a 
by the silent contempt with which they have 
famous leitor was written onthe sdin day of A 
ant totbis day no ans has been given to it! 
not even boen acknowl ! 

Unfortu as ihis b leter is in so many respects, i 
has a further sin to answer for, and that is its place, or order— 
its colocaiion—in the prinied document which is laid before us, 
and in its assumption to enclose the “insiruciisns”? io Mr. 


Fox. which had been enclosed to him forty days before. ‘Che 
letter is printed bulore the “instructions, though w n forty 
days after them, and purports to “encicse” what had been so 


‘long before delivered. To be sure all the papers are carrecily 
dated; and the close observer may perceive the order they ought 
to take, and that, in fact, they come to us wrong end foremost. 
There may be some scenic contrivance—some stage trick in 
this; butit is according to the new tacties—the tactics which 
put the cart before the horse—and repeals one financial system 
before another is established, 


Sir, the case of McLeod is not isolated; it is not a solitary ` 


atom, standing by itself; but itis a feature in a large picture—a 
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link in a long chain. It connects itself with all the aggressive 
conduct of England towards this country: her encroachments 
on the State of Maine-—het occupation of our territory en the 
Oregon—her insolence in searching our vessels on the coast of 
Africa—the confiscation of our. slaves, wrecked on her islands, 
in their transit from one portof our country to another—her 
hatching in London for cur Southern States what was hatched 
there above forty years ago for San Domingo, the insurrection 
of our slaves and the destruction of their owners—and the 
ominous unofficial intimations that the Union is bound for the 
debts of the States. The McLeod case mixes itself with the 
whole of these; and the success which has attended British 
threats in his case may bring us threats in all cases, and blows 
to back them—such blows as the towns of Syria lately re- 
ceived from the war steamers of Stopford and Napier. 

‘the British are a great people—a wonderful people—and can 
perform as well as threaten. Occupying an island no larger 
than one of our principal States, they have taken possession of 
the commanding points in the four quarters of the globe, and 
predominate over an extent of land and water compared to 
which the greatest of empires—that of Alexander—that of the 
Romans—that of the Caliphs—was nothing but a digit. War 
is tothem a distant occupation. Something like piracy on a 
vast scale, in which their flzeis go forth to capture and destroy, 
and to return loaded with (he spoils of plundered nations. Since 
the time of William the Conqueror, no hostile foot has trod 
their soil; and, safe thus far from the ravages of war at home, 
they are the more ready to engage in ravages abroad. To 
strike—to crush—to plunder—to terrify—and to make peace— 
is their policy and their practice; and they Jook upon us, with 
onr rich towns and defenceless coasts, as a fit subject for these 
compendious tactics. We all deprecate a war with that peo- 
ple—none deprecate it more than I do; but we, shall never 
prevent it by truckling to their threats, and squandering the 
money in douceurs to the States which ought to go to the com- 
mon defence. ‘the result of our first war with this people, 
shows what we could do, when only the fifth of our present 
numbers, in a seven years’ contest. The result of the second 
one shows that, at the end of two years, we can learn to fight— 
can get our hands in, and begin to conqner--and, in the event 
of a third war, wo tothe statesman whose timid tongue shall 
cry for peace at the end of two years! We shall then just be 
getting ready to conquer; and two or three years more may 
give us the victories which will secure to us peace in all time to 
come. 

The Americans are among the bravest people of the earth, 
and there is nothing which moria's dare which they will not at- 
tempt when bravely led. ‘Their war history is yet in the womb 
of Ume, Peace is their policy; but, if much enforced, they 
shrink not from war, Defence is their first object; but they 
know how to return visits as well as to receive thea. Cf all 
the nations of tne earth, the Americans are the people to tanii 
on the coasisof England and Ireland. The visits of kindred 
have sympathies aud affections which bocks and Jaws cannot 
control, 

Asan American citizen, anxious for the peace and prospe- 
rity of my country, Ido entreat this Administration to retrace 
its steps—to change its policy—to give up its plans of distribu- 
tion, and ofa papèr money currency, to fail in the first year of 
a war—and to give nsships, forts, and cannon, and the hard mo- 
hey currency which our Constitution guaranties, and which the 
history ofthe world shows to be the only safe currency for in: 
dividuals, or for nations, in peace or in war. ; 
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SPEECH OF MR. RAYNER, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


In the House of Representatives, June 15, 1841— 
The question being on the motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the House bad adopted the re- 
solution appointing a committee to report ru’es 
for the goverment of the House, and adopung, 
until sach report be made, the rules and orders, 
except the 2tst, of the last ELouse, 

Mr. RAYNER commenced his remarks by ob- 
serving that he knew not why the tyranny of that 
H -use had been brought to bear upon him; and it 
was matter of regret wiih him that he did not pos- 
sess more powcr of language, thathe might give 
fail expression to his feelings in reference to sach 
a system of oppression. He was fully aware with 
what sort of feeling he was received now, on rising 
to address the House. He well knew ihat gentle- 
men on whose kindness and co-operation he had a 
right to calculate, were ready to cry out against 
him as they had done agsinst his gallant friend 
from Virginia, [Me. Wise] that they were seeking 
to produce “zgitation—agitation.” He knew that 
he stocd here on the mere generosity of men 
2Bainst whom duty bas ecmpelled him to banle for 
s past. Butke must take the distinet ground 
ihat We and thore with him who were battling here 
for the rights ef ihe South, were figh ing strictly 
and solely on the defensive. They were gnilty of 
‘Whey claimed to stand on the great 
platiorm of tue Constitution. All they asked was, 
ihat the House would let iis business go on as it 
had been conducted heretofore, on rules adopted 
two years aso. But no; the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts and the band of Abelitionists associated 
with him, must fir-t have a triumph over the-suf- 
fering South, before they would enter on the first 
step of publie business. Mr. R. and his friends 
were anxious to go to work, and not to fan the fire 
between the North and the South, They knew 
tha; the people demanded Something very different 


at their hands. It was their duty to forget all sec- 
tional feelings, and make a sacrifice of them upon 
ihe holy altar of their country’s good. But no, no; 
the Abolitionists had attempted to wield the red of 


terror over the South; the feelings of every South- | 


ern man must be outraged; till this was done, not 
one stroke must be struck at the great task which 
had brought Congress together. What had he 


‘asked? Only that the old rules be suffered to re- 


main in force for'a few days, till they could be re- 
vised. But no; itcould not be allowed; the South 
must be insulted’ first, and then they might get to 
business. Bat this was a qnesiion on which the 
South could yield nothing. They demanded only 
their rights. They claimed the great mcral power 
derived from being in the right, and of forcing their 
opponents to be the aggressocs, if aggression there 
must be. 

Mr. R. said he never would vote for any propo- 
sition which recognises the reception, for a- mo- 
ment, of Abolition petitions by the House of Re- 
presentatives. He never would, by his vote, suf- 
fer them to be in the possession of the House at 
all. He believed their reception was a violation of 
the Constitution of the United States. He saw 
daily that it was an obstruction to the business of 
Congress; and he believed that its tendency. was to 
sow the seeds of discord and mutual hatred, not 
only in this Hall, but throughout every portion of 
this once happy Union. 

As the Constitution gave to Congress no power 
to take private property but for public use, and 
then not without just compensation, he held ‘that, 
under that Constitution, he had no right to take the 
private property of the citizens of the District of 
Columbia, unless gentlemen eall it a “public use” 
to trample on the people of one portion of the 
Union 10 gratify the fanaticisva of the people of 
another portion. Legislation of sueh a character 
could tend only to gratify private malice or sec- 
tional prejudice. The South believed that, if the 
right thus to take private property for the mere 
purpose of rending the Union asunder should once 
be established, the Union would become valueless 
to them. Such legislation went to open the door 
still wider to the usurpaticns of men who make 
breaches in the walls of the Constitution, through 
which the citadel of our liberties might afterwards 
be assailed. 

{Mr. R. now said that, when he had endeavored 
to get the floor last evening, it has been his inten- 
tion to speak but about twenty minutes; and the ob- 
stinacy (if gentlemen chose to call it so) which he 
now displayed wes only because he considered him- 
self as not baving been fairly or courteously treat- 
ed. He now held the floor, and he would give no 
pledges whatever as to how long he should occupy 
it.) 

But even admitting that the ingenuity and so- 
phistry in which Abolitionists abounded could dis- 
tort the abolition of slavery in the Disirict of Co- 
Jumbia into a great and valuable “‘public use” of 
“private property,” how were they to get the 
means of “compensation?” Would gentlemen 
tax the citizens of this District to pay for property 
which already belonged to them? Could there be 
a greater mockery of justice? Would they tax the 
people of the States to pay for property taken 
from the people of the District of Columbia? That 
would be to do that without consent which they 
could not do even with consent; it would be a le- 
gislative fraud; it would be doing that indirectly 
whieh they had no right to do directly. It would 
not only be injurious to the Southern States, but as 
insulting asit wasinjerious. It was like making 
a man buy the lash to scourge himself, or pay for 
the poison by which he was to be destroyed. 

But if there were no other objection to such a 
measure, Mr. R. took the ground that a difficulty 
perfectly insurmountable presented itself in the 
terms of the compact with Maryland and Virgi- 
nia, when the Uniied States Government received 
the cession from these States of the ten miles 
square. The deeds of cession expressly provided 
against such an emergency;.and a gentleman who 
had preceded him had proved that the danger in- 
volved in the attempt to violate the terms of those 
instruments was more monstrous than even Mr. R. 
had supposed itto be. The honorable gentleman 
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from Virginia [Mr. Wyse], had proven that every | 
possible form of legislative expedient had been 
tried to shat out the excitement from these Aboli- 
tion memorials; but still that fanaticism had not 
wavered in its purpose, but, like the locusts in 
Ezypt, these petitions still continued to inundate 
that Hal, [Me R. here quoted the deed of cession 
from Virginia of her pornon of the District of Co- 
lumba] ` Here, continued he, is ‘an express 
guarantee of all those rights of property which ` 
the people of this portion of Virginia possess- 
ed previously to the- cession, Could any gen- 
Ueman pretend that these provisions were noi 
binding? Was not Congress bound in honor and 
gratitude to see that-they were must sacredly com- 
plied with? It was perfectly incontrovertible that 
the conditions of this deed were as binding oa Con- 
gress as the Constitution was. The Constitution 
itself was only a compact, and what less was this? 
As in the former case, the States guarantied each 
to all and all to each the observance of the sacred 
instrament of their Union, so in this case the Go- 
verament, when it accepted the ccssion of terri 
tory, pledged itself to protect all the rights the in- 
habitants of that territory previously enjoyed. It 
was to the magnanianity, liberality, and patriotism 
of the States of Maryland and Virginia that they 
were indebied for the opportunity of assembiing in 
that ball to consider the public interesis of the 
whole land; but for that generosity they should not 
be sianding where they did at this moment; and 
would gentlemen requite this kindness and liberality 
by converting thia ceded ground into the site of a 
fortress from which to hurl upon these ceding sove- 
reigniies the firebrands and incendiary missiles of a 
wild fanaticism? Would they act the part of the 
serpeut in the fable, who, when warmed into re- 
stored life on the hurpitable hearth of the husband- 
man, employed its r+turning powers to strike the 
child of its benefactor with its deadly fangs? 

But he took even bolder ground. Had there 
been no covenant stipulations whatever ca the sub 
ject, the Government would still have been bound 
by every principle of honor and justice not to in- 
terfere with slavery in this Districte Where was 
the man who would lay his hand upon his bosom 
and say that he honestly believed that the Siates 
of Virginia and Maryland would ever have 
made this cession to the Government of the 
United States if they could by the remotest pos- 
sibility have imagined that it wes to be converted 
into a platform from which the rights and interests 
of their citizens would be daily assailed? Would 
men, Southern men, in their senses, ever cede 
away a portion of their territory that ic might be 
converied into a fortress for their enemies? No 
wonder that the extreme sensiliveness of the people 
of Virginia and Maryland should be all alive on 
this subject. To take the properly of tre people 
of the District was to violate the compact of ces- 
si'n, and another compact yet more solemn, the 
Constitution of the United States. Before this 
could be done, every principie of pliighted faith 
must be violated. if gentlemen admit that they 
did not believe the cession ever would have beea 
made, could the’ least idea have been entertained 
that such a thing ever would be attempted, how 
dare they interfere with the plighted faith of the 
Government? How could they possibiy contend 
for the outrage of every principle of morality aad 
every sentiment of honor? 

But gentlemen contended that not to receive 
Abolition memoriais was to violate the sacred rigat 
of petition guarantied to them by the Cons:itution. 
Mr. R. admitied that that right was guarantied by 
the Constitution, but in exercising rights under the 
Constitution men must not resort to acis whieh 
were unconstitational, otherwise nothing could be 
secure under that sacred instrument. There was 
no violation of it, however obvious, monstrous, 
and flagrant, which ingenuity could not pervert 
into a means of enjoying and exercising rights 
which the Constitution granted and secured. 
Would gentlemen destroy the Constitution under a 
pretended zeal for the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion? Such conduct was like the embrace cf the 
giant, which crushes and strangles the very object 
of his love, The Constitution declared that the 
people shall have the right peaceably to assemble 
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and petition Congress for a redress of grievances. 
Yer; but this giant was not an unlimited, 
unqualjfed grant, asa gentleman from Vir- 
ginia {Mr. Borr-]* had. intimated in a late 
“card” put forth over his name -in , the papers. 
That gentieman need but kok into the Con- 
stitution for himself to see this. The right 
was confined to the “:edress of grievances.” 
But whose grievances? The grievances of the pe- 
tioners, or those of other people? The answer to 
this qaestion was given at once by common sense. 
Sarely, obviously, it meant their own grievances. 
Wes it the duty of that House to sit from day to 
day, receiving, considering, and referring petitions 
for the redress of the grievances of what they 
were p'eased to call “the peor slaves” of the Souzh, 
if the right ander the Constitution referred only to 
the grievances of the persons petitioning? And 
could it be believed for a moment that it meant to 
secure to the people the right of petitioning Con- 
gress for the redress of any thing and every thing 
they might be pleased to consider as a grievance 
any where and every where? If vot, he would 
ask of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr 
Apams] where the right was to termina’e? With 
the grievances of the people of the United States? 
The grievances of the inhabitants of the Western 
Continent? Or those of the whole civilized and 
uncivilized world? Once pass the limit prescribed 


on the face of the earth that was not a legitimate 
subject of petition, and concerning whieh, accord- 
ing to the principle laid down by gentlemen, the ji 
House of Represeniatives must not receive, con- |} 
sider, refer,and hear a report upon Why not 
pray for a war against the Republic cf Texas, bè- 
cause slavery was tolerated under that Govern- 
meni? Or for war against England, because Mr. 
Daniel OC: nacil had said that the people of Ire- 
land were oppressed by the people cf England? | 
Against the Empires of Russia ana Austria, be- | 
cause they retained in bondage the degraded serfs 
found by millions in iLose empires—men whos 
condiiion was tenfold worse than the poorest fed 
and poorestclothed slave in all the South? The 
octrine led to an absurdity. No mailet kow re- 
ryote from all objects of legislation, ani every duty 
Congress was bound to perform, if any thing in 
this sublunary sphere was made the subject of peti- |; 
tion, Congress was bound to occupy its time in re- 
ceiving and acting on every petition which any ab- 
suid person might choose to offer in regard to it! 
Bir. R. denied buth principie and conclusion, and 
planted himzelf’ upon the common seose inter- 
pretation of the c'ause relicd on as applying to 
the eric vances, excittsively, of the petitioners them- 
selves, i 

But even here the restriction did not cease; the 
right was not unlimited even in reference to their 
own grievances. They must exercise a constitu- 
tional right in reference to constitutional means. | 
They might pelitien cnly for the redress of such | 
grievances as Congress had a censtitational right 
toredress, If so, Congress was not bound to re- 
ceive and consider p2titions which considered the 
Constitution itself 2 grievance, and prayed that it 
might be redressed by changing our forin of Ge- 
vernment and setting up a Kisg. Bat deny this 
restriction, and there was nothing so absurd, so | 
monstrous, so immoral, so obscene, so subversive 
of allorder and civilization, but it might be made the 
subject of petition, aad Congress must gravely re- || 
ceive and consider it, Sapnese g ia portion || 
of the peapie of ta ited Grates show complain | 
of the exce ses of Democracy in this country as a |! 
greai grievances, staling i grieved them to see 
corrupt demagozues or sily and noisy partisans 
elevated by our elections, ani praying Congress to 
confer titles of nobility on certain families in the [| 
State, would gent'emen have petitions of such a de- 
seription received and referied to commUtzes? A gen- 
tileman from Ohio [Myr. Gippires] had onte com- 
plained of it as a grievance to him to see from the 
windows of the Capitol a company of slaves kand- 
cuffed and conducted along the read to the South; 
others considered it as greata grievance to see 


“man froma Massachusetts himself, [Mr.: Apams, | 
for he seemed to. be. ibe- champion of ihis rig 
petition, whether, if certain persons’ at thes 
should send to Congress a. memorial agai 
manufaciuring establishments of the Nore 

_ nuisance, no longer to bs borne, on account-of the 
cruelties there daily perpetrated «n children and 
poor operatives, and praying Congress to passa 
law thar, if all these. factories were. not: shut’ up: 
and abandoned befose’ a certain day, the nuisance: 
should be abated, would he vote forethe reception > 
of such a pefition? ” aks - 

[Mr. Apams. Certainly I-wonld.] - i 
Suppose a petition shoald be presented by cer- ` 
tain Roman Catholies, praying Congress, to probi- ` 
bit the eating cf meat on certain days of the. week: 
or from Jews, praying for the abolition of ‘the - 
Caristian religion: or from Fanny Wnght and her 
associates, for the abolition of marriage: would 
that gentleman receive and consider these also? -. . 
Mr. ADAMS. One great objection te slavery is, 
that it does abolish marriage. If a petition. of thet 
kind were received, there would be no impropriety 
in reeviviag it. Slavery tears husband from wife, 
parent from cnild. ‘Phatis one cf the grievances 
attending it.. One of the great grievances of which 
these petitioners complain is the very fact that 
slavery destroys all he relations of life, and, among | 
thein, the des of marriage. How have I not seen 
it operate in this very D strict, - Wo Sa Pe 
[Here Mr. Apams was called to order. by -numeé- 
„rous Voices.) gee cee 
Mr. RAYNER. I yielded the floor to the gen- 
tleman for aa answer to my question, and not for 
an argument. i Be ere 
The CHAIR decided Mr. Apams to 
order. - 
Mr. ADAMS. Very well; then let him ask me 
no more questions. If he wants to stop me as soon 
as I begin to answer hin, let him put no more ques- 
tions to me, E eee ed 
Mr. RAYNER. The gentleman has dodged the 
questiona with his usual ab-lily and sagacily. 30). S 
Mr. ADAMS. Lam ready to answet ‘him. fur- 
iher, then. He shall be answered to his very 
hearts content. [A laugh] - : 
Mr. RAYNER. I suppose thegentleman, hold- 
ing these views, is opposed to nullification, and 
would consign to oblivion or to disgrace and ruin 
all who differ from bim on that sabject.. “Would 
he receive petitions for the dissolution of the union of 
these S'ates? I do not refer to petitions for ihe amend- 
ment of the Consiitution, When a petition was 
presented the other day to amend the Constitution 
by the abolition of slavery in all the States, bad the 

quesiion on i's reception been forced toa vote, I 

should have been constrained to vote for. it; ‘bes * 

cause, though the end ultimately. sought. was 

net according to the Constitution as it now. stands, - 
yet tais memorial songht it by ‘constitutional, 

means, Vig: an aliration of the instrument. I 

should heretofore have gone for receiving it; but I 

cannot vote to receive memoriais which pray Con- 

gress to do what palpably violates the very letter of 
the Constitution, As to the construction which 
gentlemen pat upon that instrument, they make it 
contain the elements of its own desirvéiions ~ That 
constraction has proved itself to be the means. by 
which it may be cautiously approached, tisideusly 
attacked, and ineviiably destroyed. These Aboli- 
tions prate to us loudly about their attach- 
to the Constitution, yet they stabit to the 
heart, as Joahdi ner while ne srailed in 


a 


be out of 


I pres Mr. R.) that this house 
he right to hear these petiloners in person at 


i know of no eonstiiutional obsiacle.to 
maintained that these petitions are entilled to be 
treated with more defereace and respect than them- 
selves; but who will.deny that.if those people 
steud employ, in the presence of ihis Hotse, rude 
and disrespectful langeags, .or should ask us to 
irampleon the Constitution, or should excite tamult 
ani disorder, inlerrupt the public business, and 
scatter seeds of discord and disunion, would it not 
be the duly.of the House to drive them with indig- 


Democracy prevail: there was no telling what 
would or might not be considered as. a grievance. 
He would putto the honorable and venerable gentle- | 


nation from its doors? There mast be in every le- 
_ gislative as well as judicial body a power to ‘pro~" 
tect its own dignity. And if the louse has power... 
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to dismiss ‘with indignation the- petitioners ` them- 
selves, may it not, for the same reason, dismiss 
theiz petitions? Surely Congress not only may, but 
s <bound to reject such insulting and mis- 
“ehievous papets at the very threshold. ` And 


| if gentlemen yield this. point, all is yielded. 


. Onee yield the point that the House may use any 
discretion as to what it will and whatit will not 
‘receive, and the whole argument is given up, and 
ail the farrago about the right of petition falls at 
once. to the ground. Nobody denies the right of 

petition. Insulting, and grieving, and irritating as 
it may be and is to us of the South, we are willing 
that these people should meet as often as they 
please, and sit and listen as long as they like to 
the hypocritical can: of fanatical imposiors, ` Let 
them hear the people of the Sonia represented as 
man stealersand maui Slayers, and let the old wo- 
menand the priests shed their crocodile tears over 
the miseries of the “poor slaves,” (being ten times 
happier, better fed, better clothed, better lodged, 
beiter treated than many a crawling wretch at 
their own doors:) let them do this, and draw up 
petiuons by the yard and furlong and sign them 
by the hundred axd the thousand, and then send 
them to Congress, an} let some gentleman rise 
and present them. We have no objections to thay 
we do not resist it, but we cannot consent to 
have such papers received here to introduce dis- 
cord and confusion into this Hall, and send from 
from this place the seeds of disunion throughout 
the country. The right of petilion! Whatis it 
under the Constitution? Is it any thing more 
than the right peaceably to assemble, to consult 
andj then to express their wishes to the Legisla- 
ture? Or is it aright to have, unconditionally, their 
complaints and petitions acted on by the Lgisla- 
ture? The same process of reasoning which gocs 
to show that it is our duty to receive these petitions 
will, if pushed out, show that itis our daty to grant 
them. If the right means any more than the right 
to assemble and express their wishes, how much 
more does it mean? If it does not imply the right 
to have their petitions granted, where is the differ- 
ence between the refusal to receive and the reject- 
ing after they are received? If my recollection 
serves me, this right of petition is one of those great 
principles of civil liberty which our fathers brought 
with them from England. It was inserted in the 
celebrated bill of rights at the Revolution, and ihe 
cause of iis insertion ia that memorable instrament 
was the desire to guard against those difficulties Cor 
the future which the friends of freedom had to 
struggle with in resisting the despotism of the 
House of Stuart. Their peaceable assemblages 
for consaltation and ccneert had frequently beea 
dispersed by military fores; and, therefore, in set- 
tling the kingdom under Wiiliam iil, they took 
care to inserta clause in ibe bill of rigits which 
should set the matter at rest. ‘This rignt is not pe- 
culiar to the people of the United States; the peo- 
ple of Bngland enjoy it as fully as we. Rur I 
should like to ask one of these Northern gentlemen 
whether they believe the British Parliament would 
receive a petition to repeal Magna Charta? Or to 
expel the Flouse of Brunswies from the throne, 
and restore the Sinarts? Will any man here pre- 
sume {9 say that the Commons cf England would 
receive for one momenta petition like tha? Or 
would not i's presentation put the head of the 
man in grsat jeopardy who sent or who earried it? 

The British right of petition was, before our Re- 
volution, exercised by the colonies as a component 
part of the British realm, it was paver our cone 
plaint that our petitions were not received by the 
Parliament, but that Jarge bodies of troops were 
sent to disperse our citizens when metto consult on 
public affairs. Fience it was that the article so 
much reied upon wasinserted in cur fundamental 
law. The right has reference to the acts and the 
personal security of the petitioner, and not to the 
conseqaent duties of Congress. Would any man 
say, unless he bas utterly forgoiten the struggles. 
of our fathers in the days of the Revolution, that 
it would accord with the dignity of this Hous: to 
receive a petition praying for the abolition of our 
free institutions and the return of this country to 
its colonial dependence? Gentlemen may say this 
an extreme case. True, it is an extreme case, 


but the argumentum ad absurdum is, in its place, a 
„legitimate argument, ‘and one fit especially to be 
used ‘against the principles here put forth by a dis- 
tinguished and hotiorable gentleman, who seems to 
be constituted the guardian’ of the Abolitionists and 
of their cause in this House. : 

= I believe that the right to abolish slavery in the 
THstriet of Columbia is claimed: under that clause 
in the Constitution which declares that Congress 
shall have the power of exclusive legislation ia the 
District. I think I remember an admission by the 
gentleman from Vermont [Mr. SLADE] two years 
ago, that if this clause did not ccnfer on Congress 
the right to abolish slavery in the.District, then it 
was not worth while to petition for it. The admis- 
sion made a strong impression on my mind at the 
time. Well, sir, what is meaot by “exclusive le- 
gislation 7? Does exclusive mean absolute ? 
word exclusive is an adjective, having reference to 
the act of shutting out or casting off. {i shuts out 
all legislation by any other authority than that of 
Congress. 1t does not mean that the legislatica ef 
Congress over this District is to be absolute and 
unlimited, but that it is to excluds the legislation 
‘of any body else. The Legislature of North Caro- 
lina has exclusive power of legislation in North 
Carolina, but has it absolute and unlimited power? 
By no means. It cannot abolish slavery, because 
that is recognised expressly in the Constitution of 
the State. It is recognised in the clause re- 
lating to representation and taxation, and in that 
which declares that the right of property in a slave 
cannot be taken away but by due process of law. 
So a master in every siave State has an exclusive 
right of property in his slave; that isa right exclu- 
sive of all others. But he has not an unlimited 
right in hisslave. He cannot st pleasure put his 
slave to death, as might be done among the Ro- 
mans; and in North Carolina the law requires him 
to clolhe and feed his slave, and treat him with hu- 
manity; and if aman is guilty of eruel conduet 
towards him, he may be prosecuted for the offence, 
and brougat to condign punishment. So a State 
Legislature has an exclusive right to elect Senators 
to Congress for that State; but its right is not un- 
limited, because it cannot elect a non-resident of 
the Slate nor a man under thirty years of age. 
The Washington and Baltimore Railroad Com- 
pany has an exclusive right of transportation on 
that railroad, but their right 1s not absolute and 
uncontitional. They may not vansport a man 
along their road against his wiil, without authority 
of law; nor may they wilfully drive their cars over 
a heedless traveller. What, then, becomes cf the 
argument, that, because Congress has exclusive 
legislation in this District, ithas the power of at- 
sclute and anfimited Icgisiation. If its power 
were absolute as weil a: exclusive, then tbis Honse 
would be obliged to receive, entertain, vefer, report 
upon, and consider a petition for an esiadhi 
of religion inthis District. ‘Will gentlemen r 
tain this? We 
States of Virg 


wmn- 
ve heard ii often urged that the 
ı and Maryland would not have 
left this point vesetled in the deed of cession, if 
they had net meant that Congress should exercise 
abselute right of legislation over the ten miles 


square. To this itis suiJicient to give the auswer 
already referred to, namely, that they never could 
have anticipated that Congress would viclate a!l 
dictates of justice and honor, by converting the 
terriiory they had ceded into a place of refuge for 
their runaway slaves, and a fortress from which to 
attack the institations and property cf their citi- 
“aS. , 

Fhe Constitution was framed in the purer days 
of this Rernbl.e, and by the hands of the very men 
who bad achieved our Revolation. Could they en- 
tertain the idea that faction and fanaticism would 
one day shake this Unten io its centre, and that the 
provision they made to guard the rights of the citi- 
zen wouid be attempted, itself to be converted into 
an instrument cf tyranny? In those days men 
trasied each other; they were no’, lize Shylock, 
insisting upon his bond, or the jealous and suspi- 
cious miser conning over his gold. No, sir, no. 
‘They were willing to trust the men who had fought 
with themselves shoulder to shoulder through all 
the lying seenes of the Revoiaion, and if they im- 
posed no restriction in the deed of cession, stil! for 


The 
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us to take advantage of ikat circumstance against 
those who‘freely gave up their territory would be 
anact of perfidy disgracefal to the American 
name and to the age in which we live. It is cruel 
and engenerous at all timesto take advantage of 
the credulous and unwary. , But when confidence 
is reposed in us, if we inflict on the confiding bo- 
soma mortal-wound, it isa crime’ unparalleled 
and disgraceful to"human nature. “Let this Go- 
vernment ungratefully forget the kindness and li- 
berality of Virginia and Maryland, and we shall 
live to see the time when American faith among 
the nations of the world witl be in the same repute 
with the Panie faith which has delivered over Care 
thage to infamy. None can deny that it would be 
an act of perfidy towards both those States to in- 


terfere with the question of slavery within the 


territory which they have given us. And shall we 
receive petitions which pray usto commit an 
act of perfidy? No honorable man would permit 
such a request to be made to him in private life, 
and, if not, ought we, the Representatives of an 
enlightened, honorable, and Christian nation? I 
put the question home; let gentlemen answer it. 
Do they hold it right io perpetrate an act of perfidy? 
Are not such acts held in abhorrence among all 
people, even the most barbarous? The wild Arab 
of the desert, who roams for plunder, holds’ his 
promise sacred; and the wayfarer who turns aside 
to partake the hospitality of his humble tent is in- 
violable in his purse and his person. And shall it 
be said that we, the Legislature of a free, enlight- 
ed, moral, and Christian people, shall be guilty of 
an act which wouid bring the blush upon an Arab’s 
cheek. 

We heara great deal about moral right. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts put this whole 
question upon that ground; but here is a moral iš- 
sue of plighted faith and reciprocal confidence: 
is this to be treated as though it were a mockery 
and a jest? Whatis it but mutual confidence that 
prevents this world from becoming a social chaos? 
Human governments, human society itself exists 
by confidence. All that is sweet in the inter- 
course of private life rests on this principle. With- 
out it friendship is buta name, and Jove, instead 
of binding us in silver links and silken ties, is 
converted at once into that “green-eyed monster 
which makes the meat it feeds on.” All com- 
mercial iniercourse is at an end; commerce no 
more spreads ber sails to the breeze, and the ocean 
over which she wafted the wealth of all nations 
home is converted into a gloomy solitude. De- 
stroy confidence and you dissolve this Union; and 
where the star-spangled banner of the free now 
floats in triumph, the armed sentinels of an iron 
despotism will soon keep watch. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts told us that 
in case of a servile insurreciion there was not one 
of the attributes of the Almighty which would take 
sides with the master. The gentleman has thrown 
aside law and Constitution, and has dared to put 
the issue of this question upon the high and im- 
pregnable ground of the Divine law. I will not 
stop to inquire into the consequences of such a 
course as this; it sweeps away every thing like 
human compact and rests the mutual rights of men 
on what the imagination of fanaticism may picture 
to itself as a Divine requirerzent. It is a doctrine 
of bicod—to that it leads. So far as relates to all 
human government and temporal institutions, they 
must Gf necessity be matter of conventional agree- 
ment. About the innate attributes and high be- 
nests of God, one man has as much the means of 
knowing as a another. These matters rest in the 
bosom of that good Being who presides over the 
affairs of men and wijl bring all at length to His 
bar, holding every man to a just responsibility for 
his deeds. But do not these gentlemen assume one 
of the prerogatives of the Almighty to themselves? 
In thet good book, which we have ali been taught 
from our childhood to venerate, I find it is written 
“Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord.” In their 
wild raut they secin not to recollect, or never never 
to have read, those words of the decalogue: “Nor 
his man servant, nor his maid servant, nor his ox, 
nor his ass, nor any thing that is thy neighbor’s.” 

The geatleman from Massachusetts tells us that 
this movement of the Aboliticnists in the United 
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States is oniy part of a graader aad wider move- 
ment throughout the world. and he refers us to 
what has taken place in the West India islands, in 
Africa, and in China itself. I was really. surprised 
to hear a man cf his reach and power of under- 
Standing advance’ an argument on ‘this ground 
which the most pigmy intellect could put down. in 
amoment. What! sir,does he put the power of 
this House cn a level with the power of the British 
Parliament? Has he quite forgotten the Constitu- 
tion? Has it escaped his recollection that our 
powers are limited, while that of the Parliament is 
said to be omnipetent? If the Governments of 
England and France have geen fit to abolish slave- 
ry in their dominions, they had en unlimited right 
to do sn; but I have never yetheard of that nation 
which has ever advanced. the claim to abolish it on 
the soil axd wishin the jurisdiction of anciher coun- 
try. The people of the Northern States have no 
more right to abolish slavery on the soil of the 
South than to abolish it in Eagiand, or within the 
dominion of France or Spain, 

The plea that they seekto abolish slavery only 
in this District of Columbia is false and deceptive 
in its character. Mygallant friend from Georgia 
before me, [Mr. Auronp ] threw himself inte the 
breach which faction was bout to make in the 
Constitution, and he proved conclusively, from 
documentaiy evidence, that the object of these 
gentlemen is now, at this present time, nothing 
short of general and effectual abolition. They 
now. demand the mere abstract right of taiking 
about the thing; butif their system isto be com- 
menced by legislation, it will be carried on and 
consummated by legisiation. Disguise it as they 
may, it is a secret, insidious attempt to intro- 
duce, as an entering wedge, an abstract. principle 
which shall justify interference with slavery in ihe 
Scuthern States. What they seek is power; and 
power ever advances at first with slow and cautious 
step, until at length, becoming emboldened, that 
step shakes the ground, till like a Cclossus it be- 
strides the land, and we are driven either to the 
ultima ratio of freemen or to creep about and find 
ourselves dishonorable graves. We must resis: this 
thing in the outset; we must cut cut this incipient 

` cancer by the root. Nor must we stop there, but 
apply the searing irons, as Hercules did when he 
had cut off the heads of the Hydra, that we may 
prevent the spoutings of its blood. 

I am not going to’ argue siavery as sn abstract 
question. 1 will not stoop to discuss our rights. 
All we have to say to ihs North is this: “If you 
want our property, come and take itj” but I advise 
gentlemen that they count well the cost. I can tell 
them that before they reach their purpose they mest 
march over tecatombs of badies; we will convert 
al our smiling fields into a camp; we will beat 
every ploughshare inio a sword, and long before 
they reach the benks of the Roancke, every plain 
and every hill shali be whitened with our bleaching 
bones, This battle will not be fought alone by the 
descendanis of the cavaliers of old Engiand, When 
those distinguished cavaliers shail have failen 
where they sicod, fighting manfally aud dying 
bravely, they will approach the borders cf the ojd 
North State, sud there the brawny sons of the 
mountain will meet the quiet citizens of the plain, 
and we will together breast the coming fve on our 
northern barrier. ‘Ve will thes present the ranm- 
part of our bodies, and you will not advance ni 
you shall pa over this jasi entrenchment of 
liberty and set your invading fert upon cur graves. 

Bat a gentleman from Kent and coe from 
Virginia too, have told us that it is better to re- 
ceive the petitions, refer them to a committee, and 
then reason with and advise those wha send us 
their petitions. [ will neverdo it € will meet 
this thing upen the threshold. 
diction. Resson with them? Who 
what land, in wha! nation, that fanaticism was ever 
cured by reasoning? Tis not one of the most un- 
governabie impulses of the human breast, and ene 
of the most difficult to be shaken from its hell, 
There is more truth than fiction in those lines of 
the poe— l 


I piead to the jaris- 


s —“but Faith, when weeded fast- 
To some dear falsehood, hugs it to the Jast.”’ 


This is precisely the ease of these fanatics. 


4 


Weare 


of talenis, of the very first character for public and 
private virine, and of the highest decision, boldness, 
and daring, thatthe Abolitioaists in our country 
are few and contemptible. They will admit this 
in private, bu: that which has astonished me is, 
that sneh men will suffer a handful of these con- 
temptible fansties to hold the rod cf terror over 
them. They say, indeed, that these men, though 
taisguided, are very honest and ennscientious. I 
must say that È doubt it much, and I will give the 
grounds on eb I doubt, and wili make my ap- 
peal fo every experienced and close observer of the 
condect Gi mei. {F they are urged to all this zea} 
by motives of pure benevolence, why do they not 
zome and preaca their doctrines in the South? I 
would jike some Norikern man to give me some 
| good reason they do not come down and con- 

vert us darkened and gailty people in the South? 
| Perhaps they might, who knows? Why do they not 
act as the belki and noble-hearted reformers acted 
who enlightened and converied mankind? Why do 
they snesk in swamps asd thickets, like the cow- 
ardiy Seminoles? Way do they not advance like 
men in the cpen field of argumant, and meet us 
| foot te foo? Strong assurance of being in the 

right w make reformers bold. The Bi- 
| bie says that ‘the righteous is bold as a lion.” 

Why do they noi come over Mason and Dixon’s 

liae? Ts it that they are afraid that the foot prints 
l will ail poiat in one direction? Why, sir, that 
| fear never intimidated the Apovle: of Christ. This 

never appalled Mariin Lusher, to whem, if T misa 
| take not, the g-nileman from Vermont [Mr. SLADE] 

compared himself and his associates in point of 

zeal. No, sit; no, sir. They advanced the ban- 

ver of the Cross in the face of dangers ‘hat might 

have shaken the firmest heart. The glorious apos- 

Ue of the Gentiles carried thet tiumphant banner 

to the city of the Cæsars. And what was the im- 

mortal reply of Luther when dissuaded by timid 
| friends from attending the Diet of Worms? “if 

there were as many devils in Worms as there are 

tiles on the horses, my duty would carry me 

there.” Ho went,and he triumohed. Teli me not 
| of these men’s valor and sineeriiy. If that was 
the motive, they would risk something. I invite 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, [My, ADAMS] 
and my friend here from Vireinia, [Mr. Borrs] 
and the gentleman from Orio, [Mr. Gippines,] and 
the gentleman from New York, [Mr. — 
and the old gentleman over the way, fMir. Mar 
d tous aber 


l All 


Ven 
PRPS 


and take pity 


slavery—l ins 
ach us what 


on eur ignorance 
a great curse slay r romise one 
thing. If they will convince us cf their. sincerity, 
they shall al! be treated wiih the very highest con- 
vation. [Here Mr. BR. msde a very s a 
are opwards J 

he excil 
| enrried on Dy 
the Gospel of Christ. 
| pat a stop to very s 
the con Now he 
on eat 1 
nisters 


ainst the South wa 
o he ministers of 
2S Were not 
would be 


prodaced a 
who profess 
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was fo ex- 
man; that its object 
ovelling things of this 
; man in 
to close his eves on the 
afier a weli-spent lle. And 
bright vision of bis call’hood 
ay and he was to te 
rig mailer? 


| was to raise it 
life, and to m 


the 


Roenes 
|| he would aax if this 
|] wag to be «na! i 
i) different view of 


sto whom he had jast referred, 
professed to 


Those men, ti 
were belying their profession, for the 
be treading in the footsteps cf him who was of this 
Those men knew not, and ne presumed 
much their conse was caleu- 
li ated to affect tne real cause of religion. “Phey 
were aetuaied by a zeal worihy only of a better 
| aad more just cause. And with regard to the in- 


world. 
they cared not, how 


requeatly tolki by Northern men of the finest order 


————— Ee 
terference of the gentler sex in: this ‘question of 
Abolition, he would only say that those who ‘new. 
him well, knew that he would be ‘the last pe 
on earth that would say any -thing against 
male portion of creation. No-one ‘bowed: 
more sincerity to. the majesty of woman than be 
did, and it was his high regard for the female cha: 
racter, and his conception of its dignity: and its 
worth, which made him look upon.the fact of their 
interference in this question with sorrow and re~ 
gret. Women have no business to be interfering 
where men are contending for empire, and 
should never mingle in such ‘political ‘strifes 
as. men were frequently contending fòr. On 
the contrary, it was the part of woman to sooth and 
allay the stormy and angry passions of men, in- 
stead of inciting. them to persevere and. plunge - 
deeper and deeper still in angry and violent contro- 
versies. But when they wGfld amuse themselves 
by in‘erfering in scenes in which they ought to have 
nothing fo da, they must expect their conduct to be 
arraigned and commented upon; and this he felt 
himself bosnd to do in the discharge of his duty, 
aod in vindication of the character of the females 
of the South, whose modesty and sense of pro- 
priety, he would say, would prevent them from 
adopting the course which had beentaken by those 
of their own sex at the North, In his opinion, it 
always denoled. a distempered state of the "public 
mind, when women were to be seen taking part in 
political affairs. All the plans and intrigues which 
ted to the elevation of Cromwell; as Protector ot 
England, (and who, he might say, was one of the 
greaicsi scoundrels that ever lived,) were managed 
and concerled at meetings for prayer, in Which’ 
women par isipated. What sort of an Administra: 
tion was there in the reign of Charles II} Why, 
ministers were turned out of and put into office un- 
der the influence of the Duchess of Cleveland, or of 
Nell Gwynn; and the revolution of Paris, and all 
the horrid butcheries and disasters. which resulted 
from it, proceeded mainly from the influence: of the 
women. He regretted, then, to see that the female 
portion of the Northern community should have 
taken any part or lot in the proceedings of the 
Aboiiticnists, or should have exercised their influ- 
ence in any attempts to destroy the peace and har- 
mony of the South, and to overturn the foundations 
of ovr political fabrie. oe 
Mr. R cane now to speak of this subject in 
rather a different point of view than any in which 
he had yer noiiced it. He came to speak of itin 
connection with the preg:ess of affairs in this hall. | 
He thought it was time that.the North and the 
South should understand each other on this sub- 
ject. He wished the South to know who were its 
friends and who were its enemies. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts took the position that this was 
ihe great question between the North and the South, 
and the quesiion between liberty and slavery. 
He [¥r. Apams] had said that the 21st rule was 
adopted in the last Congress as an Administration 
measure, and he spoke with apparent supprise of 
its aboliden at this session as a Whig measure. 
Now, he could hardly think that this was really the 
cpision of the gentleman from Massachusetts. But 
i was so steted in the speech of the gentleman from 
iMassachuset:s, and it had gone forth on the wings 
of the wind, and it had received the quiescent ap- 
probation o! the people. Now, if this was a ques- 
ion between the North aod the South, and a ques- 
uoa of liberty and slavery, and:f we were to be 
eternally annvyedon the subject, and if all politi- 
eal and pany differences were to be merged 
in cne great question, the sooner it was decided, 
the belier. Were Northera gentlemen, he asked, 
willing to enforce the proposition of the gen- 
veman from Massachusetts?» If not, why’ did 
toy suffer this firebrand to be hurled : from his 
hand, to be seat abroad im the country, without any 
(fort being made: to, extinguish: its fire? Now, 
there was. one thing: very certain in regard to 
the people of the South, and he did net pretend to 
speak for any other portion of it except his own 
district; and he knew that the people there would 
muher die than be ‘driven from their rights. But, 
in the Southern. country, it mattered nut what 
might-be the political differences: which had existed 
heretofore on other subjects; they, al least, upon 
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ofthe South, they. would. be recognised as friends, 
and he would unite with them as friends. And he 
took. this occasion now to tender his most sincere 
thanks,.on, the.-part of his constituents, to those 
twen 
hia. . however, was sorry to-say that but two 
of. them were Whigs. Indeed, it had turned out 
that-almos}. all the votes received-were from the 
Demoerane party... And, in making this remark, 
he-spoke candidly, and. was only telling the truth. 
Bathe. had always been in the habit of speaking 


Just wo 
so he iook this ground now. 

-The coprse of these Northern gentlemen who 
were,voting with those from the South presented a 
high. moral sublimity, (although he doubted whe- 
ther the.gentleman from Massachusetts would 
think so,) because they had done their duty, and 
had.taken counsel of their duty rather than of their 
fears.. They had had every thing to lose and no-s 
thing to gain,and yet they had gone to the relief of the 
South on this question! Let it be. recollected that 


Southern men did notcommence this warfare. He | 
Al- | 


kuew the position in which they stood here, 
though they were:but defending themselves, they 
were. taunted with creating agilation—agitation. 
Why, gentlemen might as well tlame a man for 
complaining against tyranny and oppressicn; or 
they might as well take. away the privilege which 
the worm has to tarn when he is trodden upon. 
We wished to proceed to business under the rales 
ofthe last Congress, but Northern men objected to 
doing so, because they were determined, if possi- 
ble, to erush Southern men; and they had turned 
upon us with scorn and insult, and told us that we 


had heen agitating the question! Southern men | 


were not to blame for wasting the time of the 

ouse, and for the great delay which had cone. 
quently resulted in the transaction of the public bu- 
siness, 


the North, Southern men had never entertained 
sucha thought. What did the gentleman from 


Massachusetts say in regard to the motives of 


Sonthern gentlemen in adopting the rule in ques 
tion? Why, he said that the reason they voted for 
this rule was, because they wrre afraid of being 
called. Abolitionists at home. Now what righthad 
the gentleman to impugn the motives of gentlemen 
on this. floor? It was exceedingly unkind, to say 
the least of it. Weall acted under as high a re- 
sponsibility as. did tbe gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. He (Mr. R.) only asked that a proper 
charity should be exercised in reference to the 
opinions of Southern gentlemen. The gentlemen 
from Massachusetts had said, and that with a sneer, 
that the reason why we would not listen to Aboli- 
tion petitions was, that we felt ourselves in the 
wrong,.and that “ conscience makes cowards of us 
all.) Now be (Mr. R ) would ask, which was the 
most cowardly—for an improvirg pecple to be 
compelled to defend their rizhis, or for others to 
take advantage of them? Mr. R. then went on to 
say that the South was on the defensive; that they 
placed themselves on the broad platform of the 
Constitution. They only asked to be let alone and 
undisturbed in the enjoyment of their constitu- 
tional. rights. They had taken their position, and 
all the:powers of hell could not make tbem yield jt, 
And gentlemen. were mistaken if they thought they 
could. erush us by mere numbers in this hall. 
Those who were under any such impression would 
do well to. recollect that the race is not always to 
the swift, nor the battle to the strong, They should 
recollect, too, that the South had right on its side, 
guarantied to: it by the Constitution of the United 


ne Northern gentlemen who voted wich , 


t what. he thought of men and measures, ana | 


He utterly denied the charge that the Qtst | 
rule was originally passed with a view to oppress | 
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Staes Men who knew: th: inrights-were not to 
. be deterred from the exervise of them by the exer- 


cise of any such influences as had yet been bronght 
to bear upon this question of Abolition, and which, 
unfortunately, had its influence with some-men in 
these halls. It -was not because Southern men 
doubted: their capacity to defend their institutions, 
that they protested against this unjust and uo war- 
rantabile interference in their domestic affairs. No, 
no; they defied the assaults of their Northern breth- 
ren. The resson why they protested agaicst these 
Abolition petitions was, because they do not choo-e 
to be interfered with in-a matter in which the 
other States of this Usion have no concern. 

Mr. R. next adveried to the remarks made by 
Mr. Apams a few days since in relation to a servile 
insurrection in the South, and condemned, in the 
strongest terms, the doctrines and language then 
used. He asked if such language as that was to 
be proclaimed on this floor, and to be passed over 
without notice? He thought it ought not io be, 
especially taking into consideration the source 
from whence it came. Mr. R, said that, before he 
concluded, he would make an appeal to Northern 
gentlemen on this floor. He would appeal to them 
in the name of justice not. to interfere with the 
constiiutional rigais of the Southern States; he 
would appeal to them in the’ name of Christian be- 
nevolence not to continae to give the unoffending 
descendants of our common ancestry and the par- 
ticipants in the blessings of our glorious Constitu- 
tion any further trouble in relation to this question; 
he would implore them by the sacred memories of 
their forefathers not to destroy the work of their 
common hand; above all, he would appeal to them 
in the name ef this glorious, this blessed Union— 
this Union which is the terror of tyrants—this 
Union which mounis the star-spaneled banner as its 
glory—this Union which is the first of free Go- 
vernments, aud whese flag extends almost to the 
bosom of the Pacific, to stop the march of fanati- 
cism before itis too Jate—before it destroys the 
foundations of this Republic, and before ths fair 
fabric shall be crumbled in the dust. We love this 
Union, because we believe it to be the palladiam 
of our liberties, and because we believe itis neces- 
sary to the support and existence of ourrigh's. We 
are never in the habit of appreciating blessings 
until they are about to depart; we never know their 
value until we have felt their deprivation. Or, in 
the language of the poet, 

“Oar blessings brighten as they take their flight.” 

We can never know the value of this Union until 
we have lost it. Bat when passion and fanati- 
cism shall have stalked across the land—when fana- 
ticism and the horrors of civil war shail prevade 
our ceuntry—when the brother’s hand shall be 
recking with the brother’s blood, and the sun of 
freedom has gone down in blood, thea shall we 
only appreciate the value of this glorious Confe- 
deraey. I ask, then, ofthe Northera and South- 
ern Whigs to come to the rescue, and that beore it 
be too late. 


SPEECH OF MR. WOODBURY, 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

In Senate, June 18, 1841—In reply to Mr. Evans, 
on the nt tion to print aa extra number cf th 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 

Mr. WOODBURY observed: It would seem, 
sir, from tbe pause in this debate, that the motion 
‘to print isabout to be put. But as the objeetion to 
it was first cffered by me, wih a view to expose 
some of the numerous errors with which the re- 
port abounds, and as the Senator from Maine has 
replied to a portion of my remarks, it might be 
supposed, that I acquiesced in the sufficiency of his 
explanations, if I dd now express a contrary opi- 
nion. 

i nasten, therefore, to say, sir, ‘hat his explana- 
tions are not satisfactory, either as to details or ge- 
neral principles They do net a:tempt to answer 
my exposition of several of the most glaring mit- 
takes in the report; and in almest every instance 


} Where any attempt is made, i: fails entirely, or 


plunges the Secretary into a new difficulty. One 
cause of the embarrassment of the Senaior, as to 
details, arises from their inherent, irreconcilable 


- Senate. 


.-charąĉter; and another from the hasty and inad- 


vertent manner in which many of them have been 
presented by the Secretary, whether in the-report 
orin the fiscal portion of the message. Hence, taking 
ihe explanations given, still the whole discrepancies 
and contradictions as respects the figuies, are only 
changed to new amounts, but not entirely removed 
in a solitary case. 

In truth, there is no way possible to reconcile 
many of the variations, and it might be as prudent 
for him, first as last, toadmit them to be clearly 
inexplicable.. , - 

In the next place, as to the great general-conċlu- 
sions in the` report concerning deficits and debt, 
there is-no easy mode of removing the whole 
doubt about their true amount, beeause the Secre- 
tary has mingled and confounded several items, 
which should have been kept perfectly apart. 

I am not surprised, therefore, that the learned 
Senator, with all his experience on a financial 
committee, has met with no better success in bring- 
ing light out of darkness, or groping a way out of 
the labyrinth. a 

Thus for one instance: The Secretary, in order 
to give aa inflated appearance to the aggregate of 
appropriations not spent on the 4th of March last, 
and of the expenditures likely to happen under 


them during 1841, has first jumbled together. 


what should have been, and usually is, stated sepa- 
rately—the appropriations and expenditures for the 
current service, and those for Treasury notes. 
Thus, at the start, he probably deceived and misled 
even himself in respect to the exaggerated amount 
of some of his results, 

If he had kept them distinct, as is customary, 
most palpably there would not have been so 
much trouble in ascertaining their amount, their 
urgency, and the necessity there was for the call 
ofan extra session of Congress. What we wanted 
to know was, whether, if the expenditures were 
confined to existing appropriations, there wouid be 
a deficit in the Treasury; and whether we were 
called together at this inconvenient season of the 
year, and at so much expense to the States, and 
the Union, to supply a deficiency occasioned by 
the old Administration, or to be occasioned by 
adopting the recommendations of the new one, 
The Secretary does not say, as any business man 
would say in a similar situation in private. life— 
“I owe so much; and I want to ‘spend in addition 
so much.” If he had done so, he would have 
found that his estimates of expenditures under the 
old orexsting appropriations were too high, by 
five millions of dollars. 

He proposes to expend twenty-three millions, 
whereas the appropriations by Congress for the 
service of the year were. but about eighteen mil- 
lions. Now he (Mr. W.) would assert, without 
fear of contradiction, that a reference to the re- 
cords of the Department would not show scarcely 
a single instance, for the last twenty-six years, 
where the expenditures of the year exċeeded by 
one millien of dollars the amonnt of new and per- 
manent appropriations by Congress for that year. 
And yet the Secretary proposes to expend, during 
the present year, near five millions of dollars more 
than the appropriations already made by Congress 
for the whole year. 

Mr. W. then quoted from an official document 

‘the appropriations and expenditures for a number 
of years back, which showed that in every year ex- 
cept 1839 (which was about one million the other 
way) the expenditures were considerably less than 

the new and permanent appropriations; and said 
that it was the invariable practice of the Departa 
men! formeriy to take the amount of the new 

‘and permanent appropriations as their esti- 
mate of the amount of expenditures for 
the year. He ventured to assert that from 
Hamilton to Gallatin, znd from Gallatin to 
Duane, this would be found to have been the 
practice, and yet the present Secretary has at one 
‘bound estimated his expenditures at five millions 
more than the appropriations for the whole year. 
This amount of expenditure cannot be effected in 
any legitimate way; it can only be done by has- 
tening appropriations into expenditures, without 
any regard to public’ economy; or by putting 
large amounts into the hands ‘of disbursing off. 
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cers, who will deposite it in banks whieh want 
the use of the publie funds, and there the money 
will be banked on, and farnish accommodation to 
speculators, and politicians in and out of Congress. 


- Now this mode of hastening expenditures for the 


mere purpose of creating adeficit in the Treasury 
at the end of the year, was, in his opinion, neither 
wise nor expedient. There was also a way of di- 
minishing the receipts of the Treasury. These 
might be affected to a considerable extent by the 
advice given ‘by the Secretary to the President in 
relation tothe public lands. He (Mr. W.) would 
ask how many public land sales had been adver- 
tised by the new Administration during the three 
months, that ithas been in power. Have there 
been ten? have there been five? have there been 
three? Whereas in the same period, during the 
preceding Administration, you will find nearly 
twenty. But the nursing of his resources, and the 
curtailment of his expenditures, may have been 
prevented by other pressing and more important 
avocations of the Secretary; he has, as Bolingbroke 
said, on his accession to power, in the quotation 
made the other day, friends at his elbow to reward, 
and enemies to punish; andto do this efficiently, 


che has calied in a star chamber inquisition to 


his aid. 

How he and the rest of the Administration are 
to prosper under it,in this !and of courts and ju- 
ries—of accusations to be ‘first drawn up and ne- 
tice given—cf wimesses to confront. the aceused— 
and of a previous herring by counsel before con- 


_demnation—-how all this new importation from 
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European despotisms into cur Republican system, 
isto work in our boasted land of liberty and laws, 
remains yet to beseen. 

Had the report stated the aggregate of existing 
appropriations for the current service on the 4:h of 
March, distinct from those for the redemption of 
Treasury noiés—had it kept those already made 
distinet from those he wished to be made in fu- 
ture——and had it preserved all those to be expended 
in the next three months, d’stinct under each geiie- 
ral head, the Secretary wou'd probably have been 
struck with the unusual amount of some of them, 
and detected the exaggeration. He must have 
started back at some of the strange results, and dis- 
covered the over estimates put oa him by other 
officers, or fallen into carelessly through his own 
hasty and confused manner of mixing up matters 
wholly separate in their character. 

Another illustration, be-ide that formerly given 
as to the mistakes of the Seeretary in relation to 
the expenses under existing appropriations for the 
year, lays in almost a nutshell. I will throw it 
into a tabular form for greater clearness, using 
only round numbers. 

Thus the year 1841 began with available funds 
in money, including what was in the Mint, equal 
to near - - - ~ $1,000,000 
There were rcceived from customs in 

two months, asd estimated by him 

to be afierwards received from the 

same source jn the. next ten 

months, about -~ $ 
There were received from lands in the 

first two months, and estimated by 

him for the nex! ten, near 
Estimated and received in first two 
months, and next ten from banks 
and miscellancons sanrees - ~ 
Now the teceipis irom customs and 
lands, if ike last should be properly 
advertised, are under estimated at 
least - - ~ $ 
So are the receipts from deposite 
banks, and the United Stales Bank, 
quite - - at z 


14,000,000 


3,000,000 


220,000 


1,500,000 


150,000 


$19,870,000 


These make an aggregate of 

The Department had, besides this, a 
power to issue more notes ander the 
old act, beside what were paid in 
till the 30th of March, near . 

And it had the power, under the hew 
act, to issue before the 4thof March 


400,000 


673,000 
5,000,000 


Fe A RN ements 


dafter the 4th — ~ A E 
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These made all the available resources 
for the year - ey? ~ 
Now if he expended out of the exist- 
ing and permanent appropriations, 
only an amount equal tothe whole 
new ones, calling them eighteen 
millions (and they differed either 
way not a third of a million) - 


$25,943,000 


18,000,000 
It would pay them, and leave to him $7,943,000 
This.would be enough to redeem all 

the old Treasury notes out at the 
beginning of the year, being about 4,600,000 


$3,343,000 


And leave a balance of - 
These were all the notes likely to be 
paid in, and all which fell due, and 
quite one-fourth of a million of 
them, for reasons explained the 
other day, would probably not come 
in during 1841 - - 


250,000 


“43,593 000 


Thus raising the balance to - 
This balance, then, would cover all 
contingencies and fluctuations in 

expenses and receipts not very ex- 

traordinary. It would, also, enablé 

him even to spend the maximum 

sugzested last December of twenty 

millions, (or two more,) and still 

have on hand quite - - 1,593,000 

This would be the natural resuit on the exis ing 
appropriations. 

It is worthy of remaik here, that in this view of 
the subject, without including any expenses or ap- 
Propriations of this extraordinary - session, (as 
should be the case when locking to the question of 
the prior necessity for calling it,) there woald be 
neither debt nor deficit to be provided for during 
the whole of the present year, much less the ensu- 
ing three months. 

Again, there would be even next year, no debt 
becoming due, except the new Treasury notes js- 
sued in 1841, over and above the amount re. 


deemed, 
- $6,000,000 


This would be about - 

From that deduct the above balance 
on hand, and the nett burden next 
year would be, from this source, 
shortof - - - - 4500000 
Leaving, however, in the Treasury, Ist January, 

1842, a balance somewhat smaller than when 1841 

began, or only about one quarter of a million, in- 

cinding what is in the Mint 

It may be next a matter of wonder, how the Se- 
eretary could reach a result so different from this 
~how he reached the conclasion that both the debt 
end deficit of this and the ensuing year, when united, 
should be over twelve millions, or something more 
than my calculation of what would be likely, if 
aciing in a manner necessary anl usual, Ly about 
$7,500,000. : 

But I can render it perfectly intelligible to the 
Senate, in a single moment, how his excess arose; 
and, though he may roake it occur in the end, yet 
it will be seen on what unsubstantial ground it is 
sought to be justified. 

Thus, he computes his expenditures, 
under the existing appropriations, 
higher than it customary, ona given 
amount of them, by $5,000,000, and. 
higher than should be, under ail 
contingencies, by ~ E - 

Then he. computes expenditures 
under new appropriations; pre- 
pared either ia his 3 or 10 months’ 
estimates, and which have not 
been mate, may not be, and 
would not have been, this year, ex- 
cept for this extra session, over - 

Then he estimates his receipts from > 
customs and lands too low, as we 
heretofore explained, by at least - 


$3,000,000 


3,€00,000 


1,500,000 


And theze account for the whole diffe- 
renceof -+ , -~ ` ~ $7,500,000 
Beside this, there were other excesses in expen- 
ditare, and under estimates in receipts, to very con- 
siderable amounts, in his computations, as former- 


| thirty-one or forty millions, and-Jeaves beh 


„and a half. 


_ signedly, and without any urgent neceasity, coudet 


TY. 


ly detaited, but which need not be. 
In this way goes by the board. his: 
“hear six millions; and. ihe: debt. an 
this acd the ensuing year, of aboui twelpe million: 
with the m‘staken and inflated .phantomdebt, 
ind onh 
the small fragment.of ‘Treasury potes eh ote may: 
fall due next year, over and above the. balance-in: 
the Treasury. That is likely toequal, if. nome 
appropriations are made, and the old ones.spent.no 
more rapidly than ucual, only about four millions: 


This is the mole-hill which has been swollen:by. - 
Whig thetoric so often. into a mountains And 
even this would have been all extinguished,, had). 
Congress seasonably, as was again andaggin.urged,. . 
stopp’d the immense new drains on the reyenueby =, 
rew judicial constructions, and modified. the. draw- 
backs, so as to conform to their origina inciple 
It would, also, all have been easily. paid: in, 184, 
had the United S-ates Bank not failed again-ytetalas : | 
ly and forever, it is feared, since the year began—-.: 
and strewed the whole country with fragments.-of 
wreck, as well as given a deadly. stab, for a.time.to 
our credit abroad, and to foreign ecnfidence in: 


American integrity. : Sen ORAS 

Yet the past Administration is taunted oWitheay 
debt, though in reality so diminutive; and :thongh | 
crea‘ed, ifatall, only by accidentand procrastination: 
in necessary legislation, as well as by malconduct 
in banks. Taun‘ed, too, in this reporty whieh. with’ 
ils supp.ement, proposes to create deliberately,:dee.:'. : 


the new retrenching Administration, a farther new, 
permanent national debt of twenty-eight or thiny: 
millions, : 

This, then, is the attidude of the two Administras . 
ticns on this subject. The past one, charged again 
and agair,in most wanton. virulence, as having 
cans-da debt of forty millions, insiead of fourte 
five; and the present reforming . one, which : brings’. 
the groundless, charge, recommending.a new: debt: 
of twenty-eight or thirty. millions insiead of only 
four or five. CERE as Ceres 

That Administration adjured Congress to: be’ 
sparing Ìn appropriations, and to revise the tariff 
laws in season, to prevent any permanent debt ; 
whatever in a time of peace; while this one, on: ithe ’ 
contrary, with careful deliberation, and in time of” 
peace with all foreign powers, recommends a new, 
permanent, voluntary debt of near thirty millions, 
The former followed the lessons and wisdom ‘ot’ 
ages on this subj:c’, as condensed by Mr. Gallatin 
in bis late iateresting pamphlet.on thé banks ‘and 
the currency. “A public debt (says he,: pages 28° 
and 29) was always an evil tobe avoided? whetie 
ever practicable; hardly ever justifiable‘exeept in. 
time of war. It has a tendency, perhaps, more 
than any other cause, to concentrate thé national 
wealth into the hands of a small number of indi- 
viduals,” ‘and it feeds the drones of society.” 

But, the present Administration disregards the 
sages of other times, and even the admonitions of 
that ficancier, once such an oracle with the cbair: ; 
iman of ihe Committee on Finance. The past Ads’ ~ 
ministration, or rather the person who now address”. 
ses you, is aiso threatened here by the Seiiatorfron 
Maine with having deserved impeachment; “bes 
cause, under what his party has denounced as: pros 
digal misrule, I deemed it a duty to remonstrate 
against any attempt tu.advance money, except for 
short periods, and in limited amounts; or tọ ex- 
pend it by subordisate officers either. waste- 
fully or prematurely——while the present Ada” ° 
ministration—the boasied reformérs-—seem ar- 
dent to jostify the new Secretary in leting 
it be advanced, as any person may desire either as 
to time or amount, and be expended in ah kinds 
of profusion, so as to produce, inonly twelve 
months, an excess of expenditure over whatis cusio- 
mary—equalling. near five: «millions of dollars. 
Under this retreaching and frugal Administration, 
Lam, it seems, to be punished for my labors and 
watchfulness to promote saving, and to check 
lavish waste--while my: succes:or, for the opposite 
course, is to be;pùffed and idolized. So beit, 
History must, after a time, be set right on this and.“ < 
several other: topics, © et Pes 

I would stop here, sir, were it not that. mýs 


yo 
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Senate, 


“silence, in not replying to several portions of the” 
speech of the Senator from Maine, migi be cansi- 
‘dered a left-handed compliment. to its ability, as 
not being sufficient, in my opinion, to deserve notice, 


and were not some of his statements sing ularly érro- | 


neous. I shall; therefore, from my rotes; advert to 
_a few of his ternarks as hastily pened down. `` 
To: the outset, I disclaim. aif his commenda- 
_ tions ‘for what ke ‘is pleased to call elaborate 
character of my computations, as I was mere de- 
‘sirous some days ago to submit my objections thay 
the Secretary’s friends appeared to be to have the 
report scrutinized, probably from a conviction of 
its numerous imperfections. 
` If, as the Senator seems to suppose, any peeuliar 
anxiety was betrayed any where in resnect to the 
discussion, Iam not aware that it existed on this 
side of the House. 

He next admits that all Tread from the repost 
tending to produce an impression that the “ legacy 

. of debt” created and left by the past Administra- 
tion on the shoulders of the present, is equal to 
forty millions, or even thirty-one millions, has been 
misunderstood by: many of his political friends, and 
that their conclusion is entirely unfeunded or false. 
So be it.) The Senator from Maine admitted ex- 
pressly that he (Mr. W.) had been fighting pban- 
toms,'when he had exposed the humbug of the 
forty million debt. Is it, then, at last discovered 
that this forty million debt of Mr. Van Buren’s ad- 
ministration, which had been the theme of every 
Whig orator throughout the Union; which had been 

“rung from valley to hill top; discussed at cross 
roads and the bars of village ale houses—thas this 
is a phantom—an ignis fatuus ? Yes; this is now a 
phantom, which has even been asserted by authori- 
ty as high as the Executive chair of this nation, 
and has been circulated far and wide by men of in- 
telligence, whose character in other respects wonld 
induce a belief of their conviction of its truth. 

The thirty-one millions of excess in expenditure 
over the receipts from 1837 to 1841, figured so 
largely and lo: sely in this report, that Mr. Ewing’s 
supporters in many places exalied that he had ofii- 
cially proved the existence of a debt to ‘hat extent. 
They even quoted his ag: regate down to hisgcen:s, 
as exemplified in one of the former extracts, ia 
these words: 

“KEEP IT BEFORE THE PEOPLE.—That it is now officially 
announced. that the national debt incurred by Mc. Van Buren 
during the four years of his administration, amounts (o Tatmery. 
ONE MILLIONS three hundred and len thousand fourteen dol- 
lars and twenty cents,” 


But now—most gratifying result, in the face of 
the assembled Senate, and before the w<ole coon- 
try~—the Senator from Maine frankly edmits that 
this enormous national debt was alla phantom. If 
his (Mr. W’s) remarks had produced ro other re- 
sult, that discovery was a sufficient rewsrd for his 
labors. 

Mr. Woopzury then commenied on that 
portion of the report which recommended as 
a permancnt balance in the Treasury the sum 
of four millions, and said that with the 
power to issue Treastry notes, one m iion was 
abundant; and so the Senator from Maine ovght to 
confess, Fhe experience of the past three or four 
years had fully verified this, and even kaif a mij- 
lion wouid answer, instead of having four millions, 
borrowed on interest, and, after the Sab Treasury 
isrepealed, lying idle in banks, so that they could 
bank and speculate on it at our rick and cost. 

Mr. Ewing himeelf is compelled to edmit 
one million is enough while the power to issue 
Treasury noies continues, and that power, we all 
know, remains till another year to a cerisin extent, 


which the gentleman consi 
fective, are, when coupled with the power to issue 
such notes, fully operative for variogs 
ditures of a minor character. Waren 
wre needed near, then, and 
need and put on ia‘er 
pet, supply the de fivien 3 
nomy, andsatisfastion of all con 
_ Bat, among my otber sins, while 
Department, called up on ju n 
the Senator, and not now, | £ ine first 
-time, is the issue of these Treasury neles -i all, in- 
stead Of a resort toa high tariff or permanent nä- 


‘Preacary 
me by 


TE 


iional debti- Lam gratfedibaithė gentlemen thas 
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_vide any thing better. “Cengress,.he intimates 


gives me aa upportusity to pay off a few old scores, 


which, as Iam in favor of. punctuality, economy, 


and short settlements, Limprove the first opporta- 
nity to do which is afforded, and hope, in this màn- 


ner, amicably to balance our accounts. 


These notes, he says, were generaliy called. for 
by the Depariment withcut fullnolice—alter much 
de'ay—and when no leisure was alicwed to. pro- 


us foreed to vote for them in haste and 
ily, when the cirenmstances of the country 
and of the Treasury indicated a large permanent 
deficiency, and not a temporary cne as pretended, 
and which permanent deficiency required a funded 
debt or increased taxes. 

Now, as to the first. allegation, that Treasury 
noles are not appropriate fiscal instruments in the 
emergencies of the few past years, and have not 
been prudently used by the Department, I wili 
take the liberty to refer him to Mr. Gallatin, a 
financier possibly qaite as high an authority and 
as long in experience in these matters as any of ihe 
croakers who have so flippantly assailed me on 
this account. 

It was in September, 1837, that these notes 
were first recommended by me to be issued. It 
was during a suspension of specie payments 
almost universal, and undera temporary deficiency 
ef revenue, as I shall soon demonstrate. 

In the pamphlet before referred to, Mr. Gallatin, 
page 87, in a note, obzerves, as to Treasury notes, 
that— 

“Used as soberly as they have b-en of late years by the 


Treasury Department, and provided they are kept at par, they 
are the most convenient mode of supplying a temporary defi- 


currency inthe payment of duties.” 

Thus, it seems, by a disicterested and most in- 
(eliigent financier, end ait the same time a political 
opponent, that recommended these notes under 
the proper circumstances—ihat I used them soberly, 
and, as the annals of the country will show, kept 
them at par and often above par, and furnished 
very great facilities io the communiiy in large pub- 
lic payments, as well as in disiant commercial 
transfers and exchanges. 

Congress, too, after varicus trials, have conti- 
nned tr sanction my views, though the gentleman 
coreplains next that I have deluded them into these 
measures withont giving due notiee. Had Iig- 
duced Congressin this way 10 adept go d measu re, 
when they ciberwise would bave substituted (or it 
an inappropriate and bad one, the public suffer- 
ing thereby would certainly not have been such 
as to justify much complaint. 


board and honorable ia me to pursue a goed end 
by indirect means, I throw back the twice er thrice 
repeated imputation made in these balls, and pro- 
nounce jt not only unfounded, bat directly contra- 
dicted by ovr own official records. So far from 
delaying to give notice, the first act which passed 
in Geto ber, 1837, was called fer by the Depariment, 
in ihe very first communieation itcould make to 
Cengress when it met ia September. 

[Mr. Weopszury here turned to his report on that 
occasion.] 

The next act in 1838 authorized no 
bui mere uged the form or rest 
others co 
of cid n 
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s paid 
ir face, they were payable, 
onld not have been needed, bad 
à. as originally reported and 
i by the Department with po to 
within the year, the notes paid i 
pired, Bat some ‘wise N 
of ibe Capitol moveda p 
allow, instead of it 
fo issue new notes 
is the whole 


Even this 


ikely to be de 
otes ere pulon the highes 
Treasury was exposed to be 
ad instead of substance, 28 all 
ed, might come back in a èin- 


left with a mere 
the notes, cree 
gie month. . ae 
The next net, passed in March, 1839, merely 
extended the period Of issue till. the 38th of J une, 


ciency iu revenue, as wellas the most conycnient substitute for 


žut as it wou'd uct have looked entirely above- | 


vest rales | 


i 


in that yéar; and the propristy of some remedial. 


measure like that, agains! flectuations. and contin- 


gencies, was urged inthe annual report in Decem- 


ber previous, instead of being thrown before Con- 
gress without due notice. o 


[Mr. W. here réad from the annual report in- 


December previous, extracts fo that effect.] 

Only one other act passed til the law now in 
force, and that was in March, 1840, and that-or 
some other efficient measure, fo cover fluctuations 
and contingencies, was urged strenuously in the 
previous annual reporl, as long before as Decem- 
ber, 1839. > . s 

So wasit in respect to the existing act passed 
in February last. Tee grounds of that or some 
other remedial measure, which Congress might 
prefer, were all fally disclosed in the previous an- 
nual report two or three months before. 

[Mr. W. here read such extracts from both re- 
ports. ] 

So that the gentieman’s reiterated charge on this 
point of not giving due notice, is refuted by. the re- 
cord itself. ButI can see how he has been Jed into 
an erroneous belief of its correctness. He has 
heard the misrepresentation so often repeated by 
others, that like Sancho Panza’s impressians in 
that way, from his own repetitions of his own fa- 
brications, he begins to believe the mi-tepresenta- 
tions of others to be truc. But if he had only 
turned back in his own mind, to other circum- 
stances, as well as to the annual reports, he would 
have fonnd that there were still different reasons 
to account for his misconception, and to shew it to 
bea palpable error. In almost every instance, 
except the first isae cf notes in 1837, many mem- 
bers cf Congress became so engaged in the more 
interesting employment of embarrassing the per- 
sons in power, and forming new combinations to 
put others in their places, that the recommenda- 
tions of the President even, and much more those 
of the Departments, were generally assailed by 
many of those then in opposition, and delayed 
and thwarted in every possible method. “From 
that circumstance, and having the inclination in 
respect to the finances, as I had in respect to the 
Receivers, which has been also complained of, and 
will be soon noticed, net to jet the public credit be 
violated, while in my charge, and any just cause 
be given to call the Treasury bankrupt, } took 
the liberty to make other and additional communi- 
cations, to the proper committecs and attimes even 
to Congress itself. 

Those zew communicatious recalled to their at- 
tention, the former ones, and urged prompter ar- 
tion, fis those, thatthe Senator has inadvertently 
sejzed on, if any thiug, asthe first suzgestions made 
by me; when in Huin, they were the last; and when 
they had become necessary, not by my delay to 
make early and earnest recommendations on this 
subject, but by the delay of Congress to act on 
the remedial measeres proposed—measures, in- 
deed, which often failed to be adopted in season, 
solely because it was the ‘policy of the party with 
which the Senator himself acted, as avowed by its 
distinguished leader in the Hast, since rewarded 
with the official spsils of Prime Minister, to eppose 
evry thing and propose nothing. 

But the Senator says ihe remedy, which fiually 

was adopted, sbeuld bave been a permanent in- 
ereare of the tariff cra permanent debt Then, I 
ask, why was it not soshaped during the ample 
time—ihe months he and other: the recommen- 
before them, and were delaying action. 
i asa further proof that tbere is no founda- 
tion for tha impression he now entertains, that the 
issue of Trezsury notes was the wrong measure for 
the occasion, we have not only bir. Gallatin’s deli- 
berate opinion against hi d the deliberate 
opinion of Congress during fo gainst him, 
but the result of experience g that, even yet, 
no change in the tarif sems to be urged much at 
ihis £ s, and that a permanent netional debt 1s 
now needed, if al all, more fo promote the various 
Quixotic schemes of the new Administration, than 
to supply any permanent deficit, oreven temporary 
debt, of pa t Administration. 

Events have shown, direetly in the teeth of the 
gentleman’s assertion, [that the d- ficiencies. in 1837 
and since were not temporary,] that they hore all 
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been <o temporary. as to be met without having cut 
at the beginning of this year, unpaid, over about 
four anda half millions of Treasury notes, and 
that every dollar of them would have been extin- 
guished had Congress, as was repeated!y urged, 
modified and prevented the enormous drawbacks 
forced from us since 1837, and stopped the im- 
mense drain or the ‘Treasury since opened hy new 
judicial constructions of the tariff. 

This is capable of demonstration, and yet the gen- 
tleman argues that I bad not.a right to consider the 
deficiency as iemporary. 


Even all the notes issued since the Ist of Janua- 
ry last, would have been rendered unnecessary or 
been redeemed hefore this year terminates, if many 
in Congres s had abandoned President- making and 
attended a little more to the substantial interests of 
the revenue; and more than this, if there had not 
beside been imposed on the Treavury during past 
years, more #poropriations than it asked, without, 
atthe same time, providing any new permanent 
resources to meet them. 

When your fiveal agent had, for iastance, means 
to meei twenty-three millions of expenditure and 
no more, and xo informed you, there were placed 
on him twenty-five aud thirty mi illions, against his 
remonstrance, and no new means provided to meet 
the difference, except to throw him grudgirgly and 
late on the pittance cf Freasury notes he had asked 
for other purposes. And because that agent did 
not claim to be able, with twenty-three millions, 
readily to pay thirty, he was denounced as maddy 
headed. J fear it will be necessary to takea great 
deal of mud out cf the brains of those n waking ‘such 
accusations before they could accomplis what 
they so incon-iderately called for in ot o Bet, 
thanks ʻo a benignant Providence, the finances 
were carried in saiety ihrovgh these and all œher 
difficulties, as well as the most cruel and dishearr- 
ening diseuragemenis! Every claim aathorized 
by C:ngress was paid with promptitude, and gene- 
tally in specie or its equivalent thouch s surrounded 
and baffied by broken banks and depreciated paper. 
Daring the v hole straggle, the pecou iary credit of 
the General Government, instead of being blasted 
and bankrupt by mal-administration, 29 many of 
its opponenis have inconsiderately’ alleged, was 
kept bhigh, both at home and abroad. This, too, 
has been accomplished without adding a dollar to 
the taxes or the tarif; but under a biennial reduc- 
tion of the Jatter going on during the whole period, 
and without.adding a dollar of permanent public 
debt, and leaving abroad only the small balance of 
about four and a half millions of Treasury notes 
when the present year began, and only between 
five and six miilons on the 4:h of March. Thé 
whole of these were also likely to have been pre- 
vented, or redeemed this year, had the erroneous 
decisions and drawbacks connected with the tariff 
been corrected by Congress, or even had the United 
States Bank, in January and since, not scattered 
ruin over our coiamerce and credit, and ef course 
impaired deeply the revenue from imports. 

The only other matter bearing on this topie, 
which I weuld now explain, is ihe postponement, 
authorized conditionally last year, of about two or 
two and a half millions of rew appropriations. 
Those, the Sena‘or from Maine would argne, bive 
caused the excessive expendi ture proposed ia this 
report of near five miliicrs, or double the whole 
amount! Butin point of fact, as appears cn yonr 
own files, only about one million and three-fourths 
of these approprietions were ever postponed at all 
by the Executive; and that smali amoant orly for 


a period of about three minthe, instead of the 
whole year. Indeed, as the appropriaticns passed 


a late in the searon as July, not over a quarter of 


a milhon would probably have been expended in 
1840, had no postponemeat whatever taken place. 
„So that the waole of this mighty load thus ihrown 
on 1841, does not excecd two or tiree hundred thou- 
sand do! lars. Fo counterbalauce this smount 
four umes over, there were expended in 1846, 
from peculiar circumstances exp! ained in the gn- 
nual reror:, from one to two millions more of old 
appropriations than usual; and the baiance of them 
‘Teft at the close cf the year, mcigding ali ibose ao- 
thorized speciaily to be posipened wll J841, was 


not so large as at the end of 1339, by over two 
millons. 

So much for the gross exasgeration, that the 
five million excess of expenditure, proposed ia this 
report, is tobe jusufied by any virtual postpone- 
‘ment from the last year of only about a quarter of 
a million. 

Mr. Woopsury then alluded to the memorial 
from Dahlonega, recently presented by Mr. Cray 
of Kentucky, who had warmly eulosiaed the senti- 
ments contained in it, which, after denouncing the 
late Administration for its extravagance ia ex- 
pending forty millions per annum, which. it 
never spent, recommended a reduction of the 
current expenses of the Government to thir- 
teen or fifteen millions. And how has the Se- 
eretary of the Treesnry followed ont its recom- 
mendations? Instead of the twenty-thiee millions 
of the last year, and the twenty millions for the 
present, to which the Jate Administration had 
taken measures to reduce the expendilures, he 
had pushed them up to twenty-six millions in 
the ten months—being at the rate of thirty mil- 
lions per annum—and if he srecceds in his recom- 
mendations of a fiscal acent and the distri- 
bution of the public lands, the debt beside 


_will soon reach not only thirty but forty mil- 


lions per annum. He called npon the friends 
of the Administration to carry out the prin- 
ciples of reform and retrenchment, which thry 
professed so loudly before their acces-ion to power; 
to show th seir sincerity in doirg it now, and not 


to put it of unulto-morrow, “ts marrow and to- 
morrow, till the lest sy!lante of recorded tims.” 
Why not give usat once a little of the * vigorous 


reduction” which the Senator taunts me with hav- 
ing recommended, as most assuredly Idid, with 
earnestness, and, in almest ai) forms, as well as 
atall times; and had the good fortune to practise 
what I preached. 

Itis not agreeable so often to speak of my own 
offizial conduct, but the manner of the attack, and 
public considerations, independent of any personal 
feeling, demand and justify it. 

Next, the Senator had endeavored to reconcile 
the discrepancies between the Treasury report and 
the Presiden’s message, but mosi unsuccessfully. 
Mr. W. then showed that many of the assumptions 
as regards different dates, were unfounded, and 
that in nearly every instance the Senator had ex- 
tricated the authors of these documents ont of one 
difficulty by involving them in another. 

But not a case existed, where by the explanations 
proposed, the sums would foot alike in the report 
or message, nor where the President’s iteras, when 
added up, corresponded with the erroneous aggre- 
gates taken, as he would seem to say, expressly 
“ from the report of the Secretary of the Treasury.” 
New footings are, to be sure, reached in some 
cases, But those new ones differ, and are contra- 
Gictory as well as the old ones. Not an instance 
can be found where the President proposes to refer 
toa date different from ‘he secretary, except one; 
and in that cose, if making all the allowance de- 
sired for the difference in the two items connected 
with it, the discrepancy still remains unreconciled. 

Beside that, if pursuing this course, two new 
contradictions become apparent, in that single 
statement, in the face of the documents. Nor has 
the astute vindica ‘er of the Secreta, vs even attempt- 
ed io explain why the omis-ions are made in the 
aggregate expenses of the teu onthe, and also of 
the whole year, of some items included in the 
three months’ expenses. Those three months ere 
a partof the oiher ten and iwelve. Why then 
should not tte experses of the whole include ihe 
expenses of a part of the whole? 

With due respect to ihe prilosophy avd legie of 

the Senator and the Secretary, the w hole ought to 
embrace all the parts, at least suck was the dec- 
irice when J wasa schoolboy. [ft is a litte re- 
markable, too, that ie suggestions mada by tve Se- 
nator witha view to reconcile but in vain, errors 
already discovered, he shouid epen ibe door to the 
detection of more. Fhus, biside w > been 
noticed in table D, apnexed to the report, there is 
aimost halfa million said to be received from the 

United Siete: Bank, “from the ist aa ‘4 to 3d 
March, 18412” But in ihe vody of ihe report, 
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page Sth, the Secretary says this sain. ‘as ree 
by the public agent last October. 

Again: oÍ the explanation aemp 
tradiction should be, that in the first “ins! 
speaks of its receipt in form into the Treasary 
covering warrants, between the 1st of Jan 
3d of March, then there is exposed andther and 
material error, because, on the same page, he says 
it was not carried on the books till “the 4 
March, 1841,” instead of “between. the: 1 
January, and 31 of March.” The difference of a 
day here is every thing, both politicaily and fsan- 
ciaily, because. one Administration ended on the 
third, and the oiher began on the fourth; and if this 
sum was carried on the books, as if paid previonsiy 
to the 4:h, and since the Ist of January, it wruld 
pwe, and kas swollen, the amount of expenditures. 

by the past Administration i in the first two.m: 
of this year, half a million of dolars; while; on the 
contrary, the Secretary, in his exhibit ofi ere- 
ceipts during those two months in the. bod: 
report, bas forgotten te give the past'Ad istra- 
tion and the Treasury any credit fer this half mil- 
lion received from the Bank. 

Again: if this expenditure. is carried on the 
books as having been made en. the 4th, then it is, 
or ought to be, included in his estimate of ih : 
months? expenditure, and is among tb 
tions he estimates to be outstanding on the morning 
of the 4:5 of March. 

Whi ile on the contrary, he has omitted in ‘the 
receipts for the ten months, to credit a single dollar 
for the kaif milhon rece.ved from vè. Bank. 
Whichever, then, of these hypotheses may bead, 
there js a new manifest mistake developed of 
more than half a million of dollars! ed 

Again: the Senator alludes to what mizht be. the 
arrearages to be paid in the past three. monihs, and 
thas increasing the expenses. Bat I have before 
shown, that these arreerages could nev EIS st ben 
yo nd the ordinary smail amount always occurring 
in lorg unsettled or distant operations, or you. wouid 
have had ioud complaints here, by suffering credi- 
iors and cor actors. Ihave shown, too, trat.the 


| amounto” old sppropriations, which alone evuld 


causea y afrearages, were smaller than they had 
been or four or five years preceding; and the whole 
of nem, if all due, were not one-fourtn of ihe 
“raw head and bloody bones,” which had been | 
paraded atthe last session in this and the other 
House, as monstrous arrearages of forty millions, 

When gentlemen of thal party, which modestly 
claimed, besides the morals, most of the talents 

nd learning i in society, talked of demands being 
arrearages, which the past Administration was cen- 
sured for not paying, though they had never been 
sanctioned by Congress, and consisted of any kind 
‘o! obsolete claims, which any. individuals might 
please to set up, from the French spoliations, of 
near halfa century old, to the latest loss of rome 
starved horse in Florida, the caseis one beyond the 
reach cf argument. If the absurdity of the pre- 
tence is not sufficient on its face to make the com- 
munily scout it, many of them must have eaten of 
the insane root. 

I can inform them, further, that if arrearages 
can justly be trumped up in this way as the foun- 
dation for political ac:usation against the Execa- 
tive Departmenis for not payisg them, when Con- 
gress had made no appropriations to. recog- 
nise or discharge them, and hence. when the 
heads of those Departments would have. been im- 
peached if dsring to pay them—it would be 
as easy te swell sach arrearages to $400,600,000 
2s to $49 000,060. For doubtless more thaa twice 
t ge amount of claims of ali kinds has been 

ress and the Deparment z 


aed. io the aserion that the 
cds destroyed by fire in New 


eee supp 
aparopriate cha: 
stration. Bat he: f 
: i that the amountot the fie bonds, RS 
y are caled, and which were Jn fact.p postponed, 
did not egaal one-fourth of that sum. He B l 
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<epecie payments, and which were, in fact, both 
“postponed. and, 


nds, though due before 1837, and postponed 
i,.(wbalever theif amount,) so as to fall due 


passed. In-.1838, have been. remitted in large 
ngunts, if not entirely. Indeed, the past Admi- 
nistration had received but li'tle aid from any such 
inoidenial sources, though it had been exposed 
constantly to new and large drains by judicial de-. 
cisions—to drawbacks—reductions—and appropri- 
ations made much beyond the-amount of the an- 
-nyaLestimates.. It had, however, obtained. some 


relief from one among the items which Mr. Ewing - 


had arrayed against it,.as en excess of expendi- 

ture over reĉeipts, to the extent cf thirty-one mil- 

lions, aud which he had so talked about in connec- 
tion with the, debt created by the past Administra- 

tion, as to make many of his party, ia ihe manner 
` before explained, say that the Seeretary of the 

Treasury had characterized these thirty-one mil- 
-Jiops asa debt. But the honorable Senator from 

Maine now says this is a phaalasy. Yes, a mise- 
Table, “oblin damned.” : 

“Yet that Administration hal much more extra- 
ordinary expenses to meet than the amount of any 
extracrdinary aids received from the collection of 
its dues fiom banks, or any other source. So far 
from having been blessed with a time of peace at 
home, as.intimated, a war has been carried on dur- 
ing the whole four years of the Administration, at 
a,gteatew: expenditure of blood and treasure than 


“apy, frontier war this country has been ever en- 


gaged in—and this war still exists, notwithstanding 
the bravery and skill combined in the present Ad- 
ministration. . The last Administration had done 
more, considering its means, and the difficulties it 
had to contend wiih, than any that had preceded it. 
With reductions in the tariff, to the amount of forty 
or fifty millions; with the convulsions in commerce 
and business, occasioned by two suspensions of the 
banks of the country, it had yet, in despite of these 
difficulties, maintained the public eredit unim- 
paired. ` 

-But will the Senate spare me a moment longer 
to reply to another animadversion by th honora- 
ble member, rather more personal to myself. 

{Here several voices said, “Go cn, go on.”] 

Instead of vindicati:g the present Secretary 
throughout, he seems inclined to abandon him in 
many respects entirely, and, I suppose, by a sort of 
set off, then assails me. 

I regret this, as I never begin reflections of this 
character, but will most assuredly repel them, come 
whence they may, whenever their importance and 
the time and occasion justify it. - 

It seems that I committed a heinous sin in writ- 
ing and urging on Receivers too often a careful dis- 
charge of their duties. He probably thinks that 
the more modern military style of the present Ad- 
ministration should have been adopted, and whe- 
ther sufficient cause existed or not, I should have 
said to the Presidcnt at oncs, “off with their 
heads.” 

"Let me caution that gentleman against too sud- 

. denly introducing into our civil system of equal 
rights and privileges, either military, drum-head, 

court-martial codes, or precedents from the worst 

eras of. -Europcan despotism. These recent, 

reckless, proscript:ve, and almost universal remo- 

vals for mere opipion’s sake, can hardly be sanc- 

tioned by any good precedent, nor, when applied to 

officers. like receivers and collectors, connected 


with the collection and safe-keeping of the public: 
‘money, will they be very likely to aid in replenish- ` 
ing your Treasury. : 
‘|. JE every officer, too, like a receiver, is to be re- 
moved :for: every mistake in his returns, or every : 
failure.of the mail to bring them at the day due, or: 
for eyéry accident’ preventing a deposite at the’ 
- hour .required, and is not to be first written to, as. 
was done by me for explanation, you may be as-' 


sured- that the Treasury Department and the Pre- 
sident will always have full employment in merely , 


ink, confounding these with the four to five mil- 
““Tiond posiponed in 1837, under the suspension of 


-and-paid under the past Administration, . 
without creating any. pretence of a charge ; 
àn that account. : Qa the conary, the. 


4 1837, have in scarcely one instance been paid - 
£to ihis day; but under a subsequentact of Congress, ` 


removing and appoititing to office, without engag: 


_ing in other oficial ‘duties. -And if a single mis- | 
take. or error of that kind is to be considered a | 


good canse for immediate “dismissal from officr— 


in their public‘ communications, to consider by 
how frail a tenure. they. hold. their own high sta- 
tions. : 

Why, sir, not a single mail can reach this Capi- 
tol of the Union—from our two to t:tee millions 
ef square miles in territory—from. its immense 
northern lakes—its distant Rocky Mountains—its 
bri ad gulfs, and extended seaboard, without some 
irregularities or infcrmalities in the. returns of 
offisers, connected either with the m'litary or some 
of the numerous branches of the civil service. 
None without some defects in and from them- 
selves, and none withcu' some derived from others. 
None: without some accident of sickness in the 
officers or their families, or without some disaster 
by flood or field, to cause unexpected error-or 
delay. The corresp:ndence with receivers, to 
which he refers, was written under such circum- 
stances and in such cases. Similar correspondence 
has always taken place nnder my predegessors—- 
volumes, like that which has been published, could 
be collected from other periods, and in all the De- 
partments. : 

Some cases of this kind under Mr. Gallatin, and 
especially one with a collecting officer at New 
Orleans, have been published years ago in your 
own edition of certain public documents. The 
officer afterwards turned out to be a large de- 
faulter, and, like some more modern ones, fled to 
Europe. 

But did Mr. Gallatin, or Mr. Madison (for 
it is .the President. and -not the Secretary that 
can remove or appoint) at once remove the 
officer before the defalcation was admitted or 
ascertained on our books? No. In every in- 
stance, also, in all the recent correspondence to 
which the gentleman refers, not a case can be 
found of a warrant on a receiver being protested 
or unpaid, unless explained by some accilent, and 
the receiver was not forwith suspended or removed. 
So no case exists of a pecuniary default or em- 
bezzlement clearly ascertained on onr own books, 
when the offending receiver was rot dismissed, if, 
in the mean lime, he had not resigned. 

Bat, for party purposes, the incessant labor of 
the Department, night and day,at all seasons 
and under all discouragemen'ts, to spur officers 
up to punctuality—to increas? their care in 
having formal returns—to make them faithful 
and prompt in their deposites—and thus saving 
many thousands, if not millions, to the Treasury;— 
this now, by, honorable opponents, is again to be 
revived and distorted into a parisan theme for 
taunts, for scoff, for scorn. One sentence is, 
probably, as heretofore, to be quoted, and another 
explaining it to be suppressed. One letter read, 
and the reply, clearing up any doubt, not read. 
Different letters to the same person, in different 
years, and under new and different circumstances, 
are to be represented as all belonging to one transac- 
tion, 

But enough of this for the present. History will, 
when set right, settle this question also, with many 
others of a like character. This much, at all 
events, is certain; that not so much money in 
amount has been lost by all the receivers combined, 
who are mentioned in that correspondence, as has 
been lost, ina short period since, in each of a dozen 
cases of officers in banks, appointed and regulated 
by our opponents, and belonging to their own 
ranks. No, sir; not so much by three times told. ° 
A few words more on two or three other of the 
Senator’s allusions, unless the Senate is too much 
fatigued for me to proceed. 

{Many said “ No, no—go on.”] . 

Well, sir, the Senator from Maine observed, that 
the celebrated specie circular operated so as to 
draw money from New York city, and should, 
therefore, on my reasoning as {o the new project 
fora Fiscal Bank in this report, and the supple- 
ment to it, havé been condemned. 

: I am happy to agree with him that, in times like 


these, or in any ordinary times, that particular ef-: 


both the President. and. Seeretary might do well, : 
under the’ mistakes and errors recently committed : 


fect of the specie circulat would have been inju- 
rious. But the measure-had other influences which 
were highly salutary, and. in the peculiarly extra- 
ordinary crisis then existing, i's tendency to with- 
draw some specie from New York city, served to 
check and terminate a. greater evil—the immense 
overtrading there, and the immense paper bubble 
speculations that then inundated, like a second de- 
luge, the’ whole country. .These it immediately 
began to thwart, embarrass and destroy. Fortu- 
nate would it bave been for. millions. of people, 
could some measure have-effecied the same result 
a year earlier. Thus did this incident of it prove — - 
in that emergency higlily beneficial. Yet the Se- 

nator censured if, while working that salutary cor- 

rection, because it removed some specie from the 

great centre of commerce, while he vindicates this 

report and its supplemental project of a bank, cal- 

culated to withdiaw specie from the same place 

even in ordinary times and as the ordinary settled 

policy cf the Secretary’s financial schemes. The 

Secretary secks, also, thus to remove the specie by 

his new banking machine to be located here. as its 

e:nire, and abuses the Sub-Treasury for concen- 

irating specie in New York, when Mr. Gallatin, 

ia the pamphlet before mentioned, declares, like 

the authorities cited the other day, that the places 

for such a Bank are “he great centres of commerce,” 

(93d page,) and its board of control must not be, 

as in this city, in the centre, I admit, merely of 
court etiqaette and fashion, but must “sit in a great 
COMMERCIAL city.” (95th page.) 

We have heard much, also, in this report and 
the message, and elsewhere, of the bencfits the 
new “Fiscal Bank,” would produce on exchanges. 
But the difference in what is called exchanges, is 
often a difference between the value of gold and 
silver, and the value of mere irredeemaole paper; 
and thus, whatare called exchanges, are swollen 
to 10 or 15 per cent. when real exchanges between 
specie in one place and specie in anoiher, are not 
one per cent. It is truly said, by the distinguished 
financier before cited, that a National Bank cannot . 
remedy this, unless it can drive out the local pae ~“ 
per. Thatin respect to mere exchanges, it can = 
only buy and sell like others, at market prices, set- 
tled by other great laws of trade, pervading the 
civilized world, and which this. Bank can neither 
control nor alter. Nor can. it, with only ten or 
fifteen millions of currency, expel one hundred 
and twenty millions of local bank paper. The 
idea that it can, is quite as crude as the other about 
its great influence over exchanges. Mr. Gallatin 
is as explicit on this point as on the other; 
though | will not now detain the Senate by read- 
ing quotations as to both, But it is intimated, 
that the revulsions of 1837, as well as the excesses 
of 1836, were attributable to the past Administra- 
tion. Without stopping on this occasion to argue 
that point, I will refer merely to the admission of 
the same political opponent, [Mr. Gallatin,] whose 
high standing in these matters has been more than 
once recognised ina very flattering manner on this 
floor. i 

Mr. G. says, (page 32)— 

“The unforeseen, unexampled accumulation of the public 
revenue was one ofthe principal proximate causes of the dis- 
asters that followed. It cannot be ascribed EITHER TO THE 
PRESIDENT OR TO ANY BRANCH OF GoVERNMENT, and its effects 
might have been the same, whether the public deposites were 


in the State banks or had been left inthe National Bank, or- 
ganized and governed as that was.” 


Tne same idea had, on more than one occasion, 
been set forth in documents emanating from tke 
Treasury Department, But?then its correctness 
was stoutly denied by the party now in power, 
boih in and out of Congress. I rejoice that the 
scales have already fallen from the eyes of some 
of the most able among then. 

Again, in the fece of no little upbraiding, I re- 
monstrated in 1836 against the too rapid collection 
and distribution of the surplus; and in another de- 
bate, at this session, took the liberty to explain in 
detail the injurious operation of that dangerous 
provision, and which, rather than any mal- 
administration by the ‘Yreasury Department, 
burried on the catastrophe which followed. 
Without going into. a similar explanation again at 
this time, let me merely give a few remarks of Mr. 
Q. on that feature of the bill: l 

“Its process was much too prompt.” “The Legise 
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unite, Indeed, I did more, as 
well as promised more, in favor of resumption. 
This may be seen by my correspondence, in the 
appendix of this pamphlet, with such really sound 
financiers as Nathan Appleton of Boston, and 
George Newbold of New York. 

In fine, to pass over any farther discussion of such 
points at this moment, it should be noticed, in con- 
cluding, that most of the modes of relief proposed 
by the Secretary and President, and which I before 
endeavored to prove to be ill-jadged and fellacicus, 
nobody has yet undertaken on this floor to vindicate. 
Even the Senator from Maine slides over the whole 
in detail, doubtless because too novel, if not doubt- 
ful, in character to merit his vindication, except by 
loose and very general commendation. One of 
them, the proposed distribution of the proca:ds cf 
the lands to the States; as well as another, the mar- 
vellous relief to be anticipated by the indebted 
Siates from a new National Bank, Mr. Gallatin 
justly considers like the politicians on this side of 
the Senate Chamber—as delusive, and by no means 
pioper to be relied on, 

‘Though he was in some degree friendly to such 
a Bank, when of smali capital, carefully modified 
in other respects, and under severe restrictions— 
less friendly, however, than in former days, he still 
regards. such an lastitution as very “liable to be 
abused; and he pronounces the last Bank to have 
been in.every respect “A PUBLIC NUISANCE ” 
He adds thai “the mismanagement and gross ne- 
lect which could, ia a few years, devour two- 
thirds of a capital of thirty-five millions, are incom- 
prehensible, and have no parallel in the history of 
hanks.” Yet, the re-:stablishment of a similar 
Bank seems to bea favorite scheme with many 
gentlemen on the other side, and with it the adop- 
tion, also, of the other meacures of RELIEF, as they 
are miscailed, by giving away nine millions—one 
specimen of their economy, and three millions more 
as another specimen; by raising the taxes, through 
a tariff, near eight millions higher, as another mode 
of relieving the community; and, as anotber, by 
loading us and cer posterity with a new national, 
permanent debt, in lime of peace with foreign na- 
tons, to the enormous amount of twenty-cight or 
thirty millions more. Such financiering, if carried 
into effect, would make us the laughing steck of 
Europe. 

These are the Secretary’s reform measures, and 
which, by this motion, we propese to disseminate 
widely, if not commend. The Senator from Maine 
had concluded his remarks by expressing his hopes 
thatthe measures of “relief proposed by the Se- 
cretary of the:Treasury would be adopted. Inde: 
pendently of constitutional considerations, and 
those of expediency, he (Mr. W.) hoped so too; fer 
he did not, and could not wish any administration 
a greater curse than to have hung round its neck 
the measures proposed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 


SPEECH OF MR.. WRIGHT, 


OF NEW YORK. ‘ 3 


In Senate, Thursday, June 17, 1841.—On: the, mo-. 


tion of Mr. Cray of Kentucky: to print- 1,500 
copies of the report of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury’on the finances. a 7 : 

Mr. WRIGHT said it could not fail to be per- 


- ceived, by the most easual observer-of the move- 

ments of politic. ] parties in tbe conntry, that the 
party to which he belonged, and with which ke 
acted, foun? it. wholly impossible to please their 
vigilant and ingenious opponents. For a long 
time previous to the last Presidential election, the 
loud and constant complainis of the then minority, 
against the Administration party of that day, were 
of enormity of expendituie; of: extravagance, pro- 
fligacy, wanton was'efulress of the public money 
upon objects promising no public utility. Those 
complaints continued to be made, in every. form of 
charge, down to the clo-e of that election, by 
which.a change was wrought, and the party which 
had been in the minority became the ruling party 
and he and his friends were transformed to a mi- 
nority. He had been one of those. who had con- 
stantly believed that the excesses of cur revenue 
during several previous years, and the consequent 
excessive appropriations made by Congress, many 
of them of questionable merit, and upon objects of 
at least dovbiful utility, had given so much foun- 
dation for thése complaints, that they would affect, 
and did materially affect, the public mind, and ex- 
ert some influence in producing the change which 
was wrought by that election. 

Scarcely, however, had the polls of the elections 
been closed and the popular vote counted, when 
the form of complaint was changed, and the two 
former Administrations were charged with having 
plunged the country in debt, deeply in debt. 
A national debt of forty millions was said in fact 
to exist, and statesmen were found to support the 
confident assertions of one portion of the public 
press upon that point. He was happy to be able 
to. say that one of the objects of this debate was 
to unfold the truth npon this point; as it would be 
one of the leading objects of the remarks he was 
abeut to offer. He could not, kowever, fail io res 
mark here that when this ground of charge 
against the party with which he had acted, 
and was still acting, was assumed,. the earnestness 
and confidence with which the charge was made, 
and the singular courses taken to sustain it, all 
took the semblance of the emanations of hope, ra- 
ther than of the suggestions of fear and apprehen- 
sion; and the zeal with which the truth of the ex- 
istence of a great national debt was sought to be 
established, was more like the fruit of an anxious 
wish for success, than of severe revulsion of feel- 
ing against such a national calamity. 

A few bref months only have passed, and Io! 
not merely the form, but the nature of the com- 
plaint is wholly changed; and we now hear from 
the honorable Senator [Mr. Evans] who has jast 
resumed his seat, equally -bold and: confident 
charges of too rigid economy, ef parsimony, of 
mean parsimony, of dishonorable parsimony, 
speaking in re’erence to the honor of the country, 
ay, even of criminal parsisaony, meriting im- 
peachment at the hands of the House ef. Repre- 

‘sentatives. And agsinst whom are these charges 
preferred? Against the late Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, [Mr. Woopsuny } now the honorable Sena- 
tor irom New Hawpshire. When is he charged 
with practising this ruinous parsimony? Of re- 
fusing to expend money, even after its appropri- 
ation by Congress? in that same year 1840, 
through the whole of which the entire country was 
made to ring with his extravagance, wastefulness, 
and profligacy, in the administration of the affairs 
of the national Treasury, and his wanton expendi- 
ture of the money of the pcople. He desired to 
draw but a single inference from this brief sketch 
from the history of the complaints and charges of 
the politicians of the party to which the hencrabie 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Evans]. belongs, and it 
was that there must have been mist-k> some 
where; and ail the charges they have made cannot, 
by any possibility, be true. Either the late Secre- 
tary was, or he was nol, extravagant and wasteful 
of the people’s treasure in the year 1840; and 2s he 
was not disposed to controvert the Senator’s pie- 
sent.complamt against ‘tha! worthy officer, of great 


: he-believed the late Secretary. himself would: te: 
| willing to go with the honorable gentleman before 


ii the people of the county upon this charge-of teo 
great parsimony. 


easury—Mr. Wri ght. 


economy. in the matter of public. expenditures, so: 


He wished to make another general: ventarkewet 
: fore he entered-upon:-the observations: whielt it: wis. 
his principal object to address tothe cotintiyy-4 
| matter of receipts of revenue into-‘the Treasarys: 
and of payments from. it, was ‘one -exclusivedy in 
the hands of Congress, by. the.-expréss: provisións 
of the Constitution, and-he:supposed the actiónoof: 
Congress upon. both these . powers, that ofsrassing 
and supplying means, ang“ that ‘of appropriating 
them, were to be equally regarded: :by ‘any: Seeres 


| tary of the Treasury in governing: his: execuitve 
| administratton of his. Depariment.:. He-was not’ 


simply to lovk at the appropriations and méasure 
his expexditures by them. He must! look ‘alsofat - 
his means, for beyond them he could not go-withs 


| out a violation both ef law and Constitationyany: 


more than he could expend money: which bad get 
been appropriated, without such violations: Bap» 
pose a Coagress.for a given year should "apprepti- 
ate $33,000,000, and furnish means’ to’ bitg®,- 
000,000, what should be the measure of:expendi+ 
ture and the course of a Secretary of theo’ rea- 
sury? Should he commence bis expenditutessat 
the rate of thirty-three millions per annum; dht 
demand of the President the exercise of his power 
to call Congress extraordinarily to ‘supply *:the 
$8,000 000 of additional means to cover atl its'fp- 
propriations? Would not the! measure! of means 
it had deliberately fixed be as good evidences [thé 
will of that Congress as to the amount of expendi» 
tures for the year as the appropriations it Bad’ 
made? What should a wise Executive doin’ sch 
„acas? Should he issue his proclamation*to con- 
vene Congress for such a catise? Should he'do’ 
that, as it was done in the present casey BOAS to’ 
have the proclama‘ion overtake the: members’ on 
their way to their homes, thus showing, beyond the’ 
possibility of a doubt, that no contingency could 
have bacpcned varying the condition of the Trea- 
sary from what it really was, anil Pam Congres 
knew it to be, at the time «f itsadjournment?! Fle 
spoke simply of the: fiscal reason for’ this specfal 
session of Congress, and he ‘was compelled ‘tosay 
that, if the call must rest upon that’ reason; “it 
seemed to him to be a most extraordinary exercise 
of an extradrdinary power. Mond 
The Eexecutive Administrations which be had 
supported, had supposed their duties were” weil” 
diccharged when they had expended ‘faithfally:and 
economically the means which Congreés had pro- 
vided for the year, upon full information as to-the 
ipubhe wants and public necessities, however mach 
ikose: means might fall short of meeling the-entire 
‘outstanding appropriations. This’ was ‘cone by 
the late Secretary, as the honorable Senator who 
ecmplains of his parsimony hiwself shows; for he 
says that cflizer kept the Treasury constantly“ex= 
hausted. His climinal parsimony, therefore, if it 
existed, must have proceeded from not inducing 
the Prevident to make an extraordinary call of 
Congress, or from not having expended money 
which Congress had not provided for him to 
spend. wae 
Now, it would seem, this cld fashioned policy” 
is changed, and our Secretary of the Treasury'is to 
make the appropriations the measure of expendi“ 
ture and have Congress called as scon ashe shall 
see that the means of the Treasury will not ‘be'ade-- 
quale to meet his scale of expenses thus graduated. 
If there were other: reasons for this cáit of Con- 
gress, he was ignorant of them, and made no refe- . 
rence to them, as he spoke simply of the reason 
advanced connected with the state of the Treasury: 
and the publie expenses: ss ig aise 
He would now proceed to his object, which’ was 
an examination of the report of the: Secretary’ of 
ihe Treasury “en thestate of the financed,” made 
to Congress at its present session, arid’ ùe designed 
to confine himself strictly to ihat” ocument;’ to 
take the Secretary’s own” data-by ‘which to test his 
‘conclusions; and be hoped to be able to make the 
‘examinatien in such a way that the friends of that 
officer should be able to concede to him fairness 
‘and candoris * Tay 
| ‘Phe: honorable: Secretary seems either to as- 
(laume, or to attempt to establish, the following pro 
‘positions: — Pye | a seth he 
;i o Firu. “That the means of the Treasury ‘already 
‘provided by law cannot supply the unavoidable - 


“There. will be required to be ex- 
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demands upon it for the current year, and that, 
therefore, a provision bylaw for further means, 
within the year, has become. indipensable. 

$ Séeond.. That there is an existing public:debt. so 


large that, without over-burdening commerce and- 


the resources: of the country, it cannot be paid off 


and discharged: in a shorter. period: than from “five 


to eight. years, and, therefore,.it ought to be perma- 
nently. funded for eight years, and. on'y to be paid 
at the’pleasure of the Government afier the expi- 
ration ofthat time. 

| o Third. That an increase of the current revenues 


“are necessary to meet the current expenses of the 


Government, and the interest of the existing debt, 
and that additional taxes ought to be imposed, in 
the shape of.a duty of twenty per cent. upon almost 
-all those articles:;which are now imported free from 
duty; and. he estimates the amount per annum to 
be realized to- the Treasury from such new: taxation 
at from six to eight millions of dollars. : 
Fourth. That,.if Congress impose these new 
taxes. and fund. the. debt, as Suggested, the reve- 
nues from the public lands, estimated by him at the 
rate of three millions.of dollars for the present year, 
will be: subject to any disposition Congress may 
choose to make of them, independent of the wants 
of the National Treasury. 


<. To reach the Secretary’s facts, he would follow 


him very much. in the order in which he had set 
them forth in the report, and his conclusions and 


` the financial recommendations he had based upon 


them should be tried almost entirely by the facts 
there found. 

The Secretary then tells us that when he entered 
upon office, on the 4th day of March last, the whole 
amount of outstanding and unexpended appropria- 
tions, including those of the present and of all for- 
mer years, was ~ - - $33,429,616 50 
‘Mr, W., found, from the official re- 

port of the Secretary of the Se- 

` nate, (and which he is required 

by law to make,) of the appropri- 
ations of the last session df Con- 
gre:s, of every character and for 
everv object, those for the Post 

Office Department excepted, the 

amountwas - - - 18,381,197 41 
This would show that the amount 

of appr priations outstanding and 

unexpended on the 4th of March 

last, over and above the whole 

amount of appropriations for the 

service of this year was - $15,048,419 09 

All these sums are exelusive of the appropria- 
tions for the service of the Post Olice Department, 
“as those appropriations are only payable out of the 
revenues of the Department, and not out cf any 
other means in the Treasury. 

' Here it should be observed that more than two 
months of this year had passedaway, and still that 
this. very large balance of the appropriations of fòr- 
mer years,an amountapproaching very closely to the 
whole amount appropriated for this year, was un- 
expended. I:tett, therefore, to the new Admi- 
nistration, a very large measure of expenditure, if 
the outstanding appropriations, without reference 
to the means provided, were to guide. its action. 
Under this state of facts, the proclamation was is- 
sued, on the'l7th of March, thirteen days after this 
Administration came into power, to convene Con- 
gress on the 31st of May following, as we are now 
told, because the situation of the public Treasury, 
and the fiseal condition of the country, rendered 
that step indispensable; and this report from the 
head of the Treasury Department is made to show 
us that necessity, and wherefore andin what man- 
ner our aid is invokec and can be rendered. 

As to the first step towards the exhibition of the 
necessity, the Secretary tells us that of this whole 
amount of outstanding appropriations of, 
$33, 429,616 50 


. pended forthe servce of this year 
the sum of - pe - 24,210,000 00 


rere ane 


This will leave, on the Ist of Ja- 
nuary, 1842, still appropriated 
and unexpended, -an amount 


equal to `- we ee + $9,219,616 50 
Bat it will show ‘an expenditure, ` 
- within the lastten months of the 
year, over and above the whole 
amount appropriated for the-ser- x 
vice of the whole year, of =- 5 828,802 59 


As this sum, and ihe above balance 
of appropriations to remain un- 
expended on the Ist of January 
next, will constitute the amount 

, of appropriations of former years 
outstanding and unexpended on 
the 4th of March last, which, we : 
have seen, was: - - $15,048,419 0 

This vast proposed expenditure of almost. six 

millions of dolars beyond the wiole amount ap- 

propriated for the year, and that, too, from the ap- 
priations- of the same Congress which graduated 
its- measure of expenditure for 1841 by its appre- 
priations for it, and in the space of wn months, in- 
stead of the twelve for which the appropriations 
were made, would, of i!self, compel the belief that 
the Secretary, in estimating the arjount to be ex- 
pended arter the 4th of March, aad within the 
year, from the old appropriations, had assumed a 
sum much beyond that which the necessity for 
expenditure could require, or the economy of 
expenditure could warrant. Some furiher com- 
parisons would confirm this belief. And, first, 
he would take the expenditares for the first two 
months of the year, made under the last Adminis- 
tration. Not having the sum given, exclusive of 
the payments made on the fir t three days of March, 
he would take the whole sum expeaoded from the 

Ist of January to the 34 cf March, both inclusive, 

as ihe expenses of January and F.bruary, 1841; 

though the reai excess over the expenditures of 

those months would be very material; as, during 
the three days of Marek, the final adjournment of 

Congress took place, and ihe final payment of the 

members was completed, and the money to pay the 

half-yearly pensions due on the 4th of March 
was, on those days, being sent to the pension agen- 
cies; both circumstances compelling very large pay- 
ments from the Treasury at that particalar time. 

The Secretary states these expenses 
to have been - - ~ $4,627,166 64 

And, calling them theexpenditures 
of two months only, they show 
arate of expense, per annum, 

~- 27,762,999 84 

The present Secretary says he will 
expend, from the same appropria- 
ditions diminished by the expen- 
tures of the two months, as above 
given, for the remaining ten 
months of the year, the swm of 
$24,210,000 00, which is at the 
rate, per annum, of -~ - 


of - - - 


29,052,000 00 


An exeess over the raie of expen- 
diture observed by his predeces- 
sor in oce, upon the same ap- 
propriations, cf, per annum - 

The same data will show tbat the 
late Secretary made the expenses 
of the first two months cf the 
year, and that incieding the ex- 
penditures ef the first three days 
of the third month, only average, 
per month, - - » 

While the new Secrelary promises 
io spend, per ments, for the 
whole remaining ten months of 
the year, an average sum of -~ 


1,289,000 19 


2,313,583 32 


2,421,000 00 
An excess, per mouth, over the 

rate of expenditure of his pre- 

decessor, of -~ - - 107,416 68 
And thai, too, whea Congress was in session dur- 
ing the whole of the first iwo monihs, and the entire 
half-yearly payment for pensions was taken from 
the Treasury during those months; thus increas- 
ing materially the expenditures beyond. a fair 
monthly average for the whole year; there 
being nothing included in the proposed expenses of 
the ten months fora session of Congress, except, 
perhaps, for the commencement of the regular an- 


Thus merely exhibiting an exisiing 


nual session in December, and- but one half-yearly 
payment of pensions remaining to be made in the 
whole ten months, `- s 

He would: next examine the outstanding appro- 
priations under the several general heads of ap- 
priation, because it might be that, while the aggre- 
gate of-these appropriations was abundant, those 
under.a particular head, or for the service of a 
particular Department, might be deficient; and 
this he believed to be the more proper, as his re- 
collection cf the law of Congress, giving authority 
to tse President to. order a transfer of moneys 
from one specific object of appropriation to ano- 
ther, was that the power of transfer was limited to 
objects falling under the same genera] head and 
under the charge of the same Department. 

He would look, then, first to the head of “civil 
list, foreign intercourse, and miscellaneous ex- 
penses,” being the appropriations more immedi- 
ately under the charge of the State Department. 
The Secretary, in the report under consideration, 
states the balance of unexpended appropriations 
under this head, on the 4th of March last, to have 
been - - - - $5,237,234 28 
The whole appropriation under 

this head, for the service of the 

year 1841, was - = ~ 
Thus leaving at the command of 
the Secretary an amount of the 
appropriations of former years, 
over and above the whole appro- 

priation for the current year of 1,435,758 77 
a sum more than equal to one entire third of the 
new appropriation for these objects. And still he 
well recollected, as would those members of the 
Senate who gave attention to this appropriation 
bill, when on its passage through this body, in 
March last, that it contained all the usual provi- 
sions for annual salaries and the like, and outfits 
for new diplomatic agents in all cases where vacan- 
cies existed, or were expected to exist during the 
year. Could it be, then, that this large excess 
would be called for, or could be expended in the 
last ten months of this year, within the rates of 
allowance and compensation established by law? 
He thought not. í 

Next in order comes the “military” head, and 
kere the balance of unexpended appropriation. is 
astonishingly large. Tne Secretary states it to 
have been, on the 4th of March last, when he took 
office, the enormous sum of $15,993,895 15 
While the whole appropriation 

made by Congress at its last ses 

sion, for the service of the year 

1841, under this bead, was but - 8,657,384 90 


3,801,475 51 


Thus showing a balance unexpend- 

ed of the appropriations of for- 

mer years of - - - $7,334,510 25 
A sum almost as large as the entire appropria- 
tions for the service of the whole year, and re- 
maining unexpended, not at the commencement cf 
the year, but after the expenditures of the first two 
months of it had actually been made. Was it pos- 
sible to suppose that a necessity could exist for the 
expendiure of this vast sum, under the “military” 
head alone, in addition to the whole appropriations 
for the year, aid that when bur ten months re- 
mained? How, then, could we fail to feel sur- 
prise when we find the Secretary, in addition to 
these almost sixteen millions of existing approp“^i- 
ations applicable io cbjects falling under the mili- 
tary classification, asking for additional and: new 
appropriations, to be made at this special session 
of Congress, under this same head, of $2,521,336 
98? Yetsuch was the fact, as the report under 
consideration would show. 

The “naval” head bears a more reasonable com- 
parison. The Seeretary gives the balances unex: 
pended on the 4h ef March last, under this head, 
ai a . š ~ $6,910,268 69 
The appropriations for the service 

ot 1841 were -~ - - 6,922,337 00 


excess of the appropriations of 
former years, unexpended when 
the Secretary took office, and ap- 


plicable to the navy, of - $987,931 69 
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a fraction less than one million of dollars, and not 
one-seventh of the amount outstanding under -the 
“military” head. And yet, when it is remember- 
ed that in this mode of comparison the entire ap- 
propriations for the current year are deducted and 
supposed to be whally unexpended, although the 
expenses of one-sixth part of the year have been 
actually paid, this balance must appear amply suf- 
ficient to meet any probable contingency tor the 
remaining portion of the year, and much more 
likely, in the absence of any unanticipated call for 
enlarged expenditure, to remain in the Treasury 
than to be taken from it. Indeed he was happy to 
have it in bis power to refer to the authority-of the 
present Secretary of the Navy upon this point. 
That officer says, in his report to the President, ac- 
companying the message to the present Congress: 

“The appopriations made at the last session of Congress will 
be found amply sufficient to cover the expenditures for the 
current year, under the several heads of appropriation, unless 
it should become necessary ov be deemed proper to assume 
another and larger basis of operations than that on which the 
estimates from the Department were founded.” 

The necessity sought for, ihen, to justify this 
extraordinary convocation of Congress, is not to be 
found in connection with the naval service, so far 
as appropriations are convened, as the Secretary 
confines himself in express language to “ the ap- 
propriations made at the last session of Congress,” 
and pronounces them “amply sufficient” for the 
present anticipated wants, thus excluding, as not 
wanted except in case of some unanticipated con- 
tingency, the above balance of old appropriauons. 

There was a small outstanding appropriation of 
former years under another head, which he would 
mention in this connection, because he should be 
called upon hereafter to make a sing'e remark in 
relation to what seemed ty him to be a singular use 
made of this unexpended balance by the honorable 
Secretary. He referred to the head of “Pablic 
Debt.” The Seeretary sets down, in his account 
of appropriations outstanding and unexpended on 
the 4th of Mareh, $6,387,530, under this head. No 
new appropriation was made for the year 1841, 
applicable to this object, and the small amount of 
the old, would at once show to Senators that it 
was not an appropriation intended for the redemp- 
tion of Treasury notes issued under the late laws. 
Mr. W. understood it to be applicable to the small 
remains of the old national debt, such as the final 
settlement certificates aud indenis of interest of 
the Revolution, and perhaps the outstanding Trea- 
sury notes of the last war. 

He would now examine, briefly as he might, 
the items and objects of the new appropriations 
recommended by the Secretary for the service of 
this year, and the aspect given to some of the pro- 
posed expenditures by that officer. The first item 
was one of $1,435,500, to be expended upon forti- 
fications and works of defence. ‘This object of ex- 
penditure had not been overlooked by Congress at 
its last session. Oa the contrary, the usual ‘For- 
tification Bill,” so called, was passed at ihat ses- 
sion, The measure of expenditure which that 
Congress supposed the state of the Treasury, the 
promise of revenue, and the condition of the coun- 
iry, required it to adopt for this object, for the pre- 
sent year, was 485,500. That sum was ap- 
propriated by the bill abuve named, and the whole 
of it remained to be expended, and was at the 
command of the Secretary on the 4th of March, 
when the new Administration took the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the Treasury, and of the Go- 
vernment. Its executive officers, it would seem, 
suppose that in addition to this last named sum, it 
is expedient now to appropriate, and to have ex~ 
pended within the year, the farther sum recommend- 
ed of $1,435,500, thus authorizing the expendi- 
ture, withm the jast tea months in the year, of 
$1,921,000 upon fortifications, and that too in the 
face of an empty Treasury and a diminished, and 
as they say, rapidly diminishing revenue. 

I should be further remarked that this new ap- 
propriation is not to be entirely applied to the forts 
parily erected, and which may be brought to au 
early state of usefulaess by accelerated expendi- 
ture, but that between $400,000 and $500,000 of 
itis to be expended in the commencement of a 
new. class of works, not yet adopted by Congress as 
works of defence, and which, if adopted, must ne- 


H cessarily, hercatier, enlarge the call for appropria- 
} Hons Of this enaracter. 


How wise it may bə to 
commence new works of def-nce, when those ia 
progress are not yet prepared for occupancy or 
use, in case of any sudden emergency, or to extend 
and multiply. these objects oi expenditure, when 
our revenues are conféssedly inadequate to meet 
reqvisite expenditures upon those already adopted 
and parily finished, are ques'ions which may well 
occupy the alien:ion of Cungress beiore that policy 
shail receive its sanction. : 

The next item of new appropriation recom- 
mended is $220,000, “For armaments of fortifi- 
cations, and ordnance stores.” The last Congress, 
ai its last session, made appropriations for both 
these objects, and itis fair to presume graduated 
the amounts appropriated for each, according to 
its judgment of the prospect of revenue to meet 
the exvenditures and the pressing exigencies of 
these branches of the public service. Whether, 
under the continued assurances of uninterrupted 


„peace which the President is able to give us in his 


late message, a necessity can exist for an increase 
of these appropriations daring the present year, 
sufficieatly slrong to demand a special call of Con- 
gress, seemed to him to admit of strong doubts, 
It was truly gratifying to hi} to see the present 
heads of the appropriate Executive Departments 
of the Governmeni so earnestly alive to a sense 
of the necessity of improving eur permanent pub- 
lie defences, bat it wonld have been still more 
gratifying and fortunaie,if their sensibilities upon this 
point could bave bren actively aroused, when our 
Treasury was full and overflowing, and appropria- 
tions for these objects corresponding with the thea 
state of our means to pay, without incurring a debt, 
were earnestly but unsuccessfully pressed upon their 
consideration and eccepiance in these halls. 

The subject of our defences was one fof great 
magnitude, as well as of primary importance. 
The letter of the Chief Eagineer, appended to the 
report of the Secreiary of War, and transmitted 
to Congress with the President’s message, gives us 
a glance at the extent of the system. We are 
there told that the completion of the fortifications 
contemplated will require an expenditure of 
$29,215,371, and the armament of them a further 
sum of $6 228,340, making together au ag- 
gregate expense of $35,443,711, We further 
learn from the same document that these fortifica- 
tions, when compleied and armed, will require the 
services of sixty-three thousand eight hundred and 
thirty five men, to ferm their war garrisons. Mr. 
W. did not understand the report of the Secretary 
of War as recommending the adoption by Con- 
gress of this entire system now, or at once, but 
only such portions of it and such classes of works 
as would call for an expenditure of $9, 693, 547 
for construction, and $2,493,000 for armament, 
making an aggregate of $12,186,547 of expense, 
and requiring, as the letter of the Engineer before 
referred to shows, the services of thirty-three thou- 
sand one hundred and forty men for war garrisons, 
To this ex'ent the repoci of the Secretary of War 
is understeod, to recommend the adoption of the 
proposed system of defence to which tbe letter of 
the Engineer. refers, and the items of new appro- 
priation above examined, if made vy Congress, 
must, in the face of these docaments, be held to be 
that adoption on its part. 

The next item of new appropriation, ia the or- 
der observed by the Seeretary, in the report under 
consideration, is $40,199,12, “Fer payment of ar- 
rearages and current expenses, and taking care of 
publie property on roads, harbors, rivers,” &c. 
"fhe language ot the Secretary of War in reference 
to this appropriation, and ils necessity, is the fol- 
lowing: 

“Phe agents and supceriniendents heretofore employed in the 
construction of the varioas improvements on the lakes, the 
seacoast, and in the interior, have been discharged, except such 
ns have been retained ata smal compensation, to guard some 
of the most important works remainingio an unfinished state, 
and the public property connected with them. In a few in- 
stances, it has been found expedient to employ an agent wW take 
care ofthe property of the Government collected for the con- 
struction of these works, until Congress shall determine upon 
the guestion of continuing orabandoning them, Where there was 
yo fund out of which they could be paid. Some of these 
agents have been paid from the proceeds of the sale of a por- 
tien of the pubiic property; others can be paid only by fi urther 


sales, or under an appropriation by Congress. © i has also 
been ascertained thatthe expenditures upon several of these 
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works have exceeded the appropriations made for their. come 
struciion. These atreatages are generally due to contractors 
and laborers in no way responsible for this error; and provi: 
sion should therefore be made for the payment of them. The 


| amount- necessary to discharge them, as well as to. pay the 


expenses of the agents employed as above stated, appears from 
the report of the Chief of the Corps of Topographical Engi- 
neers to be $39,997 12.” g j 

The letter from the head of the Topographical Bu- 
rean confirms this statement of the Secretary, and 
shows that $27,993 28 of thesum asked are for “ar- 
rearages” up to 31st of May, 184 Land the balance of 
$12,003 84 is for current expenses after that day, 
being tne day of the commencement of this pre- 
sent session of Congress. This estimate for the 
seven months to follow the 31st of May, will show 
an average current expenditure. per month - of 
$1,714 83, and, by consequence, that of the por- 
tion of the appropriation proposed $5,144 49, have 
been the current expenses of the three months. of 
ibe new Administration, thus leaving $22,848 97 
as “arrearages” against the last Administration. 
Mr. W. said he was led to this minuteness, be- 
cause we had heard much of a “rest” to be made 
in the accounts of the Treasury,between the late and 
present Administrations,and hehad been one of those | 
who joined with that suggestion, and was only now 
anxious that the line of “rest? and the line of 
trhth might correspond, and both be equally clear. 
In furtherance of this disposition, and to make his 
own figures intelligible, he must also notice a dis- 
crepancy of sums between that assumed by the 
head of the Topographical Barean ‘and the Secre- 
tary of War, and that presented by the Secretary 
of the Treasury in his report. The two former 
state the appropropriation required. for “arrear- 
ages” and for current service at $39,997 12, and 
the latier, in his estimate of new appropriations, 
in the report under consideration, gives it at $40,- 
199 12. ‘Phe difference is simply $202 00, but it 
is a difference which he was unable to explain, and 
therefore it became him to say that he had taken 
the sum astamed by the Topographical Engineer 
and the Secretary of War, and mace his division 
and “resi”? from their data. et 

A single item of the new appropriations recom. 
mended remained. That, however, wasa material 
item in its amount, in its objects, and in the desig- 
nation given to it by the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry. ‘Phe amount of the item is $825,637 86, the 
objects such as are to be explained, and the desig- 
nation of the Secretary “for arrearages for prevent- 
ing and suppressing Indian hostilities.” ; 

‘The objecis of the expenditure first demand at- 
tentior , and the amounis and proper designation 
will be fully developed in this examination. He 
would refer, then, first, to the estimates of the Pay- 
master General, attached to the report of the Se- ` 
cretary of War, and constituting one of the docu- 
ments appended to the President’s message. The 
first item of the estimate is in the following words: 

“Paymaster GENERAL’S Orrice, May 31, 1841. 

“Sir: The following appropriations will be nec essary, 10 ad- 
dition to those made at the last session of Congress, to meet the 
disbursements of the Pay Deparunent the present year, as 
shown by the detailed estimates heretofore submitted to you: 

“For arrearages of pay for militia called into service by the 
Governor of Florida in 1810, $19,388 02, 

“hwo bundred and twenty-one thousand two hundred and 
forty-four dollars and two cents were asked for by the Pay De- 
partment, under vhe above head, at the last session of Congress. 
‘Chis was blended with the Quartermaster General’s estimate, 
and included im one appropriation. The sam appropriated was 
less than the amount required, and leaves a deficiency in the 
funds of the Pay Deparunent for which this: estimate is re- 
spect fully submited.” 

“This was clearly “arrears,” not only of the late 
Administration, but of the year 1840, if the balance 
was still due, which ne did not doubt. In confirma- 
ton of this estimate, be held in bis hand a printed 
copy of document No. 70 of the House of Represen- 
tatives of ihe last session of the last Congress, be- 
ing a leiter trom the then Secretary of, War to the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways. and Means 
of the House, under date of the 17th December, 
1840, with Geriain estimates annexed from the Pay- 
masier General, the Quartermaster General, and 
other heads of bureaus in the military department. 
On page 2 of ihat document is an estimate headed 
as follows: or : 

‘BPsiimace of the amount required for ‘arrearages’ of pay 
for the mifitia called into the service by the Governor of Flori 


da, in 1840.” _ Oh. . ; 
"The tuoting of this estimate Is $221,244 02, the 


precise sum named by the Paymaster General, in. 
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imate to the presi ecretary of 

his. same. ‘object, as, will be seen aboye, 
in that nole; that the sum: appropriated 
st'session of Congress was too. sinall, by 
Of $19,388. 02, the amount he now--asks. 
m is part of the $825,637 86 now ask- 
. ed: by the Secretary.as anew appropriation, aud is 
unquestionably an. arrearage of 1840... > 

The next item in this estimate of the Paymaster 

General; is in. these word:: 
| Ror pay: of a battallion of Georgia volunteers, $63,995.92. 
.The first item of the above estimate was presented to Congress 
~. at the last Session, but was not appropriated. (See document 
ONG. 70; H. of R.. page 3.) The balance, $39,549 84, was in- 
ghided in .the estimate for 1,500-mounted and 500 foot Polun- 
teers for 1841, for. which, jo appropriation was made.—(See the 
same document, pages4and 5.) / g 

` The‘ ducument referred to in this. note to the 
above ‘item of estimate is the same document to 
which: he had referred in ‘his: remarks upon the 
preceding item, as will be seen by the respective 
marks of referénce. “It was, therefore, before him, 


and spon page’3 he found an estimate with the fol- 


lowing heading: 


“Es imate of the amount required to pay a battalion of Geor- 
gia volunteers, called into the service of the United States, for 
three months, in 1840,” 


The. footing of this estimate is $29,446 08, and 


`- is the. precise difference between the amount of the 


above estimate, $68 995 92, and the sum which is 
termed “the balance, $39.549 84,” mentioned in 
the note to that estimate as having been. “included 
in the estimate for 1,500 mounted and 500 foot vo- 
lanteers for 1841, for which no appropriation was 
made.” This must show conclusively that of the 
sum here estimated for, $29,446 08 was forthe ex- 
“penditures:of 1840 and the remaining amount of 
$39,549. 84 for the contemplated expenses of 1841. 
T€this.last sum had been actually expended, upon 
which he should: remark. hereafter, there’ was 
nothing in the public documents, so far as he had 
been able to examine them, to show how mach of 
it had beea expended before, and how much since, 
the 4th of March last, unless the estimate for the 
three months in 1840 of this same battalion of 
. Georgia volunteers be made the standard of the 
future expenses of the corps. This would present 
a monthly expenditure of $9,815 36, and the ex- 
penses for the two first months of the year, at that 
yale, would have been $19,630 72, thus Jeaving 
$19,919: 12 of the whole estimate to have been ex- 
pended afier the 4ih of March Of this item of cs 
timate, therefore, $49,076 80 can be fairly pat 
down as “‘arrearages,” and the balance must go lo 
the account of the new Administration, as the cur- 
yent exponses of she last ten months of the year, 
The remaining item in this estimate from the 
Paymaster General was in the following words: 

“For pay of Florida volunteers, $297,213 92, 

“The above was included in the sum of $566,217 7S estimated 
for by this Department, and submitted to the last Congress un- 
der the head of pay of 1,500 mounted and 500 fuot volunteers 
for the year 1331.—(See document No, 70, H. of R. pages 4 and 
5.) No-appropriation waa made for these troops.” 

Again: the same document of the House of Re- 
presentatives is referred to in this estimate, and 
upon pages 4 and 5 he found two several estimates 
with this general heading, viz: 

“Estimate of the amount required to pay 1,50) mounted, aud 


590 foot volunteers, for the year 141.” 
"Two regiments of mounted volunteers.” 


The footing of this estimate is, on page 4, 
$489,010 96 

Then follows, on page 5, the follow- 
ing head: 

“One battalion of foot volunteers.” 
The footing of this estimate is + 177,206 82 
And the two together make exactly 

the sum meationed in the note to 

the above item of estimate, of $566 217 78 

This must show, beyond the possibility of doubt, 
thatthe whole of this item of estimate was for the 
current service of the year 1841, but there is no- 
thing upon the face of the estimates, or in the reports 
of: the Secretary of War, or the Treasury, to show 
what pottion of the sum was expended before ‘and 
what since the 4th of March last, if indeed the 
expenditure has yet been made at all. It is wer- 
thy of remark, however, that the sum asked to be 
appropriated is $14,105 03, more than half of ihe 
whole estimated pay of the two thousand volan- 
seers for the whole year -JS41, although the esti- 
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mate is made under date of the 31st of May, 
when but just five months of the yeer had elapsed. 

“The general remarks which follow from these 
facis are, that this last es'iniaté. was entirely for ihe 
current service of, 1841, and not any portion of it 
for “arrearages” of the year 1840, and that the 
fair. presumption from the est-mate is, that the 
whole is prospective, and- predicated. upon the ás- 
sumption that Congress will, hereafter, authorize 
the employment cf*these volunteers for the re- 
maining seven months of the year. . 

This presumption is confirmed by the fact that 


these estimates for the whole year were submitted , 


to Congress at the last session, and appropriations 
were refused. He was able to say, from “his own 
distinct recollection, that these appropriations were 
not merely omitted for want of time and attention, 
but that they were refused because Congress did 
not-believe it expedient to authorize the employ- 
ment of two thousand volunteers in the further 
prosecution of our disastrous war in Florida, but 
that it should be prosecuted in future, unless some 
unanticipated contingency should chance the as- 
pect of things, by the regular army of the United 
S'ates alone. Jn conformity with this policy, an 
appropriation was made, in connection with the 
general army bill, of the sum of $1,061,816, to 
cover so much of these estimates of the Pay and 
Quartermaster General’s Depariments as was sup- 
posed to be necessary, rejecting from both all sums 
included to cover the expenses of these volunteers 
for the current year. 

The only item in the estimate from the Quar- 
termaster General which goes to make up tis sum 
of $825.637 86, isone of $440,040, and is pre- 
sented by him in the following language: 

“Quarrermaster GENERAL'S OFFICE, 

: Wushington City, May 29, S811. 

“Sie: In reply to your inquiry whether any further appro- 
priation will be required for this Department during the pre- 
sent year, P have the honor to report, that at least $440,010, 
will be necessary for the servive of this Department connected 
with the “perationg in Florida. 

“On the lath of November, 1840, I Presented an estimate for 
the Florida service ol $81,300,000, of which only the sum of 
$559,960 was appropriated, leaving a deficiency of the sum I 
nowask. Lhe reduced appropriation, Ihave no doubt, was 
in consequence of the belief, gencerally entertained, that the 
war would svon terminate: 1 did not then, and do not now, 
concur in that belief. My estimate was founded on a perfect 
knowledge of the difficulties to be encountered, and of the 


wants of the service in Florida, and, ifl am not greatly mis- 
taken, it will be found before the close of the year, that it was 
a minimum estimate, every dollar of which will be necessary, 
“Tam, sit, most respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“TIE S JESUP, 
“Quartermaster General. 


“The Hon. Joux Ben, 

“Secretary of War, Washington” 

This language coaciusively proves that the 
principal part of the estimate of the 14'h of No- 
vember, 1840, was prospective, and that even the 
sum of $440,040, here estimated for, is prospective, 
for the current service of ths year, and ‘that tke 
Quartermaster General looks to* the cloze of the year” 


as the test of the correctness of this estimate. Ts 


it then for “arrearages”? 
“arrearages” of 18402 
Ile wouki see what the Secretary of War said 
upon this point. His language was as follows: 
“Additional appropriations, to the amount of $825,637 86, are 
lequired by the Pay and Quartermasters Departments for the 
service of the present year. The amount asked by the Quar- 
fermaster General appears to be indispensable. It is abeut the 
sum which Congress at the last session failed to appropriate, 
though included in the estimates and understood lo be in part 
for arrearages for the year 1810; anda lurge portion of the 
present demand may not be improperly set down to the same 
account, A portion of the sum required by the Pay Depart- 
mentis for arrearages for the year 1840, as will appear from 
the report of the Paymaster General.’ 
{Here Mr. Waianr yielded to a motion that the 


Senate proceed to the consideration of Executive 
business ] 


Much more, is it for 


Farpay, 18.h June, 1841. 

Mr. WRIGHT said, when he yielded the fcor 
yesterday, he was examining the last item of the 
new appropriations reccommended by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, not so mueh for the prrpose of 
showing the propriety, or impropriety, of the ap- 
propriations asked for, as with reference to that 
“rest” in the accounts which had been promised. 
He looked upon the report now under considera- 
tion aş the authority upon which the-new account 
was to be opened, and: he was, therefore, anxious 
to ascertain what was, in fact, ‘arrearage,’ and 


what current expenditure;'and-of the“ arrearage?” 


he was equally ‘anxious to Khow to what period ‘of 


- menis would auihorize; 


“rest” in ‘the accounts, 
‘this was not the process by which thése accounts 


lime to apply the term and the expenditure, whether 
before or after that 4th of March, „which was the 
true point of separation. . Not finding the report as 


| clear ashe.could wishin this particuiar, he had 


been compelled to be tediously minute in his refe- 
rence to the-documents upon which it was based, 


-aad-he'trusted he had succeeded in making the-di- 


viding line with as much sccuracy as those docu- 
He would not now trou- 
ble the Senate with recapitulation, or with any 
further references to-the papers, and & very brief 
glance at the ‘progress by which ‘this whole item 
had tecome the “ arrearages” of 1840-should dis- 
miss the subject. 


He had given the estimates in detail, and though 
not as specific as he could wish, they spoke for 
themselves, and showed, to a. very. great extent, 
what part of the sums asked. for. were to pay “ ar- 
rearages,” and what to pay current and future ex- 
pènses, and, to a greater extent and certainty, they 
showed what portion-of the. sum of $825,637 86 
was required to pay arrearages of 1840, and-what 
to meet the current expenses..of 1841. The esti- 
mates of the Paymaster General were distinctly 
separated upon ihis point, and left no doubt; and 
that of the Quartermaster Genera', submitted .on 
the 14:h of November, 1840, stated, “on present- 
ing the modified estimate on the 8th of July, I 
expressed the opinion that it would probably meet 
all demands against the Department to the Ist of 
D.cember.. I now find that. the whole appropria- 
tion will be exhausted before that time;” not that it 
is exhausted on the 14th of November, 1840. He 
continues: “And I respectfully. ask that measures 
be adopied to obtain a partial appropriaticn of from 
three to four hundred thousand dollars, as early in 
the scssion as passible;” meaning the session of Cen- 
gress which was to commence on the-first Monday 
of December, 1840. Here, then, was his measure 
of deficiency and want until the regular annual ap- 
propriations of the session, which he knew, as every 
one eise. Knows, never pass at the short sessions: 
until about the Ist of March. “Three or four hun- 
dred thousand dollars” wonld complete his expen- 
ditures for 1840, and bring him up to thal period 
in 1841. Nothing was appropriz.ted upon his esti- 
mate until the passage of the general army appro- 
priation bill, about the Ist of March; and then he 
telis us, in his estimate now submitted, and above 
given, that $859,960 were appropriated for his use, 
and that he now wants $440,040 to cary bm 
safely ta “ihe close of the year,” as he thinks. 
These are the facts, 


They pass to the Secretary of War, and ke says: 
“Additional appropriations, to the amount of 
$825.637 86 are required by the Pay and Quar- 


- termaster’s Departments for the verviee of the pre- 


sent year.” Speaking further of the sum asked by 
the Quarlermaster, he says: “It is understocd to 
be in part for ‘arrearages’ for the year 1840; and 
of the sum asked by the Paymasier, “a portion of 
the sum required by the Pay Department is for 
‘arrearages’ of the year 1840, 2s will appear by the 


` report ot the Paymaster General.” Now he had- 


given entire the reports or. estimates of these offi- 
cers, so far as they related to’ this point, from which 
it would appear that the remark of the Secretary of 
War as to the sum asked by the Paymaster Gene- 
ral was technically trae, though he could not agree 
with that officer in his understanding that any por- 
tion of the sum now asked by the Quartermaster 
General was to pay “arrearages” for the year 
1840, or that “a large portion” of the present de~ 
mand may not be improperly set down to the same: 
account.” Yet this Secretary only. claims parts 
and portions of either estimate as applicable to the 
expenses of that year. The same facts pass. to the 


‘hands of the Secretary of the Treasury, and there 


the whole sum becomes “arrearages for preventing 
and suppressing Indian hostilities,” but without 
any specification of time to which the ‘‘arrearages”’ 
are applicable. His report comes into the Senate, 
and here the honorable Senator from Maine (Mr. 
Evans] makes the whole “arrearages” for the year 
1840; and charges the amount, $825,637 86, to the 
account of the late Administration’ before the 
Now ‘he must hope that 
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between the two Administrations were to be ad- 
justed. 

He would leave this topic, however, and proceed 
to the. next, which was to see by what process the 
honorable Secretary had arrived at his deficit, or 
debt, call it which be pleased, at the close of the 
present year. This was done by assuming that he 
would expend, within the ten months remaining to 
him of the year, from the appropriations outstand- 
ing and unexpended on the 4th of March, the sum 
before mentioned, of $24,210,000 00 
And that in addition to this heavy i 

amounthe would expend, with- 

in the same period, the whole of 
his proposed new appropriations 

of : x ; . 2,521,336 98 
Thos determining his want of 

means for the ten months to be $26,731,336 98 
From this amount of means sup- 

posed to be required, the Secre- 

tary ceducts the mians supposed 
to have been provided by the 
last Congress, and which he cs- 

timates at a ; « 20,730,395 84 


And thus arrives at his assumed 

deficiency, or debt, which he 

supposes will exist on the Ist of 

January next, to the amountof $6,000,941 14 

Here it became necessary to examine these hy- 
potheses of the honorable Secretary a little. before 
proceeding to analyze his supposed debi. The ex- 
penditure here proposed by the Secretary for the 
ten months, will be at the rate of ¢2,673,133 69 
per month, and $32,077,604 28 per anoum; an 
excess per month over the measure of expenditure 
adopted by his predecessor in office, and follow- 
ed for the fist two months of the year, of 
$359,550 37, and an annual excess of $4,314,- 
604 44. 

Again the honorable Secretary has given the 
expenditures, previous to the 4th of March, at 

$4,627,166 44 

And he now proposes to expend, 

from the 4th of March, to the 

31st of December, both inclu- 

sive, the further sum of . 26,731,336 98 


——e 


This will make the actual expen- 
ditures of the year 1841, if he 
succeeds in his anticipations, 
swell up to 2 ` » $31,358,503 62 

Take from this the appropria- 
tions for the service of the year, 
as made by the: last Congress, 
and before given . . 

And we shall leavean expenditure 
within the year, overand above 
the whole appropriations for 
the service of the year, as made 
by the Congress whose duty it 
was to make those appropria- 
tions, of . . . $12,977 306 21 
An amount two-thirds as large as the whole of 

those appropriations. ; 

Compare the means provided by the last Con- 
gress for the year 1841, according to the Secretary 5 
own estimate of them, with the appropriations 
made by that Congressfor the year, and see how 
far they enabled .the expenditures to be carried be- 
yond iheir appropriations, wi‘hout any aid fiom a 
new-Congress, or any addition to its appropria- 
tions. by such authority. The expenses up to the 
4th of March, bave been ascertained by the Secre 
tary, from the accounts of payments actually made 
from the Treasury up to that day, and are given 
to us at the sum of - - $4,627,166 64 
The Secretary further tells us, in 

the report before us, that his 

means, from the 4th of March, 
to the 3lstof December, both 
inclusive, without any new aid, 
will be $ 2 eae 


This will make the while means 
for the year, provided by the 


last Congress ~ - ° $25,357,562 48 | 


18,381,197 41. 


20,730,395 84. 


|| -This will-reduce his deficiency, or 


The appropriations for the ycar, as 
shown above, were = - - 


18,331,197 41 


Thus showing an excess cf means 
provided by the last Congress 
for the present year, over and 
above the whole amount of ap- 
-propriations made for its service, - 

o á - - - $6,976,365 07 

Such will be the surplus of means at the com 
mand of tbe Secretary, from his own showing, 
over and above the entire appropriations for the 
whole year, as made by the last Congress. 

He would now proceed to analyze the Secretary’s 
defici', or debt anticipated to exist at the close of 
this year, and whicb, as had before been seen, he 
estimated at - - - $6,008,941 14 
This incladed the new appropria- 

tions recommended, and not yet 

mad, and in reference to a 

“rest” in the accounts between 

the two Administrations, or to 

what would have been the situa- 
tion of the Treasury if the new 

Congress had not keen convened, 

they should clearly be deducted 2 521,336 98 


This would show the anticipated 
éeficit growing out of payments 
au horized by the last Congress, 
to amount to -~ - 

Arother deduction should most 
clearly be made in justice to 
the late Administration, to fix 
the ‘srest? in the accounts 
at the true point. He allud d 
to the money on deposite in 
the mints, for the purchase 
of bullion. The Secretary 
had not included it in his esti- 
mate of means, because he says 
it should be devcted to that use, 
and in that he may be right in 
policy, but it was money on 
hand, left by the last Admi- 
nistration for ihe use of the pre- 
sent, and fer which it should 
have credit before it is eharged 
witha debt. The amount the 
Secretary states to be - - 


t 


43,479,604 16 


215,151 88 
This will reduce the anticipated 
deficit to - - - 
There was another item includedin 
” the Secretary’s eslimate of ex- 
penditures for the last ten 
months of this year, which was 
clearly erroneous. He alluded 
to an amount of Treasury notes 
issued between the lst of Janu- 
ary and 4th of March of the 
present year, and not upon their 
facs payable till the next year. 
Recause they were by law re- 
ceivable in payment of public 
dues, the Secretary had assumed 
that they would come in for re- 
demption, in that way, before 
the close of the year, but they 
were all 6 per cent. notes, and 
would not come in toany extent 
while that interest was running 
upon them. The whole amount 
was $1,110 611 (8, and it was 
perfectly safe to expect that at 
least $1,000,060 00 of them 
would remain out ull next year, 
when they would become due 
and the interest would stop. To 
this exteat, therefore, the Se- 
cretary had clearly overestima- 
ted the expenditures of the year 
in this one item,and this amount 
should be deducted from his de 
fieit, - - 


$3,264,452 28 


$1,000,000 00 


—— 


“debt, to - + $2,264,452 28 


As to the first. two items. above deducted. from f 


{ 


the estimated deficit of the Secretary at-the:end: of 
this year, it seemed to him there could be-no ques- 
tion in any quarer. The first was an..amount. of 
appropriations not yet made, and which might not 
be made; and the s:cond was money actually:in 
the Treasury and subject to draft at pleasure-to 
meet any existing apprepriation, So. far, there- 
fore, no necessity tor a call of Congress to: supply 
means to the Treasury was presented, and no:defi- 
cit shouid be presented composed of those items to 
give the appearance of such a necessity; As to 
the third item deducted, he had made inguwy and 
he found that the 6 per cent.. Treasury notés not 
due were in such demand, both from individuals 
and barks, as a safe and profitatle investment, 
that the Secretary of the Treasury was constantly 
compelled to decline applicaticns to issue them in 
exchange for coin, or bauxable funds in . New 
York. Indeed, a member of this body had, within ` 
avery few days past, made application, on behalf ; 
of a friend, for such an exchange to the ammount 
of $20,000, and the Secretary found it to'be his du- 
ty to decline it. Was it likely, then, that these 
noles, drawing six per cent. interest, and baving 
from seven to ten mon‘hs to run, would be volun- 
tarily paid into the Treasury instead of money? 
Was it likely that such notes would be voluntarily 
so paid hereafter, when we were dispensing with 
all demand for gold and silver in the payment of 
the public dues, and have already done that 
so far as the action of this body was’ con- 
cerned? Was it likely that an. individual, 
or a bank, would pay out notes ` resting 
upon the faith and credit of this Govern- 
ment, and drawing an interest of six percent. 
where any specie paying bank note would make 
the payment a: well and would draw no interest? 
Experience had already answered these irquiries, 
for these notes had not come in for public dues to 
any considerable exient when they were not yet 
due, heretofore, although one. quarter of all pay- 
men's were required to he made in Treasury notes 
or in gold and silver. Therecould not be a doubt, 
therefore, that the Secretary of the Treasury bad, 
in relation to this item, overestimated’ the ` de- 
niands upon the Treasury during the year by 
even a greater sum than was above deducted. 

What tben was the issue tendered in this aspect of 
the report? The probable deficit, at the clese of the 
year, Congress not having been called, was brought 
down from more than six millions to a very trifle 
more than two mullions and a quarter, without 
making other deductions which could not be exact 
Jy estimated in specifis sums; and the real question 
was, shoald the Secretary of the Treasvry, with 
means in prospect to meet more thanthe whole ap- 
propriations for the service of the. year,’and re- 
deem all ihe Treasury notes which would become 
redeemable even by his own calculation, goon . 
and graduate the expenditures. by the state of the 
Treasury, even at ihe risk of ‘expending two and 
a quarter millions less, upon the outstanding appre- 
priations of former years, than it was bis inclination 
to spend? Cr should he invoke the President to cor- 
vene Congress at this most inconvenient and uñ- 
com/ortable, and all fear it mat turn outto be un- 
healthy period, and put many.of the States to the ex- 
pense and trouble of extraordinary elections, and 
some of them to the sacrifice of their entire repre- 
sentation in the other branch, for the sake of hav- 
ing this two and a quarter million of means sup- 
plied? This was the real financial issue which 
the Secretary had made up for himself, his party, 
and the country. 

Another equitab'e deduction from this. supposed 
deficit should, in justice to the last Aministration, 
be made, if the “rest? is to take place here. He 
referred to the balances still due from thé late de- 
posite banks, and tke late Bank of the United 
Siates. The precise amount of thes: balances, 
principal and. in’erest, he. was unable to state, but 
enough had been stated by the honorable Senator 
from Maine to show that they would bring the 
Amount down below two millions after the deduc- 
tion. i 
The estimates of the Secretary, too, were based 
upon the assumption that every Treasury” note 
which becomes payable, will be presented- for- pay- 
ment, while it is known that. very considerable 
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‘amounts: of the early emissions, which have been 
oag due‘ and payable, and some of which bore a 


. mere nominal interest from the beginning, have 


“nol-yet come in, and are no.more likely to be pré- 
“sented during the present year than they were to 
“come. in during the last year. This will unques- 
“tonabiy:prove to makea farther material deduc- 


‘Hon, in fact, from the anticipated deficiency of the 


‘Secretary, when the accounts of the year shall be 
@losedes se 7 Oe 


A further consideration should not be overlooked. 


~All these. comparisons are made upon the hypothe- 
“sis that. the whole-of the appropriations for the 


‘service of the year will be. expended within the 


:year, a thing which never did and never can hap- 


pen; and the consequence is, that even greater ex- 


‘penditures must be made from the appropriations 
`of: former years than have been contemplated in 
these caleulations, or the estimate of the Secretary” 


‘for the expenses of the ten months cannot bereach- 
ed, and his deficit must.disappear altogether. 

This, however, is not the extent of the honorable 
Secretary’s ‘presentation of our indebtedness. He 
brings back the amount of Treasury notes which 
have been issued this year and made payable next, 


xand which he supposes will hereafter be issued un- 


der existing laws, to be paid in the next year, 
‘amounting together to $6,087,274 04, adds this 
‘sum-to’ the $6,000,941 14, his supposed deficit at 
‘the end of this year, and thus presents to us what 
-he seems to treat as an existing debt of $12,088,- 
215 18, It had been said “sufficient unto the day is 
the evil: thereof; and as we have had, and proba- 
-bly are to have, annual sessions of Congress, Mr. 
W. had not supposed that the anticipated wants of 
the Treasury next year would be presented as the 


` necessity for an extraordinary convention of Con- 


gress in the first half of this year. It was impossi- 
ble for him to say that the revenues of next year 


` would not be adequate to the expenses of next year, 


and especially when it was conceded on all hands, 
-and ‘by all parties, that our revenue system must 
be permanently re-adjusted at the next annual ses- 
sion, if it be not done at this special session, to 
bring the revenue up to the level of our expendi- 
tures. Would it not then be the part of wisdom to let 
the anticipated debt of next year depend upon that 
‘legislation, or npon such other provision as the 
Congress sitting for that year shall prefer io make, 
‘rather .than to anticipate that debt, for the purpose 


‘of establishing its amount, and giving ‘it perma- 


nency now? Such would be his judgment in the 


matter. : 


The Secretary goes still further, and tells ns that 
where the power to issue Treasury notes exists, 
there should always be a permanent balance in the 
Treasury of at least one million of dollars, and 
that where such power does not exist, the balance 
should be increased to four millions. He then re- 
commends that the policy of issuing Treasury 
notes should be abandoned for what he considers 
the preferable measure of permanent loans, and 
that the four millions be raised for the seuled 
Treasury balance. This he adds to the $12,088,- 
215 18, and characterizes the whole thus: “Which 
sum, added-to the above, makes the estimated de- 
ficit of $16,088,215 18.” 

It might appear anomalous to, some to eall that 
sum a deficit against the Treasury which the Trea- 
sury did not owe, and was not to be called upon to 
pay, but which was to ve borrowed for the singh: 
purpose‘of being permanently keptin it. Still the 
important facis to the Seeretary’s purpcse, that the 
Treasury will probably be deficieat of, and ought 


to have, constantly, tbat amouniof money, are ap- 


parent enough, and more apparent to Mr. W’s 
mind than the valuable uses which are to be made 
of that large sura when ectlected there, unless it be 
to furnish a stable and convenient surplas capital 
to. the National Bank, that new “fiseal ag: ni” 
which that ‘officer so strongly recommends, and 
which will probably be established. 

Another estimate of the Secretary, of the receipis 
and expenditures of ihe three months of Jaue, July, 
and August, was given in the report, and required 
some examination before the analysis of this larxe 
national debt was completed, And first, his esti- 
mate of the expensés for the. three months. 
The first item in that estimate -is Treasury notes to 


. piration of the period. 


be redeemed, amounting to $2,756,900. Mr. W. 
had no means of determining upon what basis the 
amount of this item was made up, but he presumed 
it was intended to include all unredeemed ‘Treasury 
notes which would become payable before the ex- 
The sum. estimated gave 
strength to this supposition, and if it was founded 
in fae’, the remarks which he had previously made 
in relation to the presentation for redemption of 
Treasury notes, long since issued, wouid be appli- 
cable here, ard wod show, almost with certainty, 
that the sum wa> too large. 

The esiimate of expenses for the three months 
under the head of “evil list, miscellaneous, foreign 
intercourse, &c.” is abcut the average of the actual 
expenditures under that head for the first ‘two 
months of the year, ; 

Not so, however, with the average under the 
head of “military.” Under this head the Secre- 
tary estimates an expenditure, during these three 
months, of $4,591,098 00. Thisis at the rate of 
$1,530,066 00 per month, and of $18,364 392 00 
per annum under this single head alone, a sum 
alraost equal to the entire appropriations made by 
Congress for the service of the whole year, under 
all heads, and for all objects. 

The estimate for the “navai” head for these 
three months is not quite so excessive; and yet the 
rate of expense proposed is greater than the actual 
expenses cf the first two months in the proportion 
that $614,666 66 per month exceeds $379,673. 30 
per month, or, in other words, very far towards 
double. 


Another estimate for these three months, though 


small in amount, is still more singular in charac- 
ier. He referred tothe head of “public debt.” 
He bad before remarked that a balance of an old 
outstanding appropriation applicable to this head 
of expenditure, and amounting to $6,387 30, was 
among the unexpended balances of appropriation 
enumerated by the Secretary as existing on the 4th 
of March last. It had been seen that this sum was 
nut for the redemption of the Treasury notes re- 
cently issued, but of the small remnants occasion- 
ally coming in of the old national debt, such as 
final settlement certificates, indents of interest, 
Treasury notes of the last war, and the like. An 
examination of the records in the Secretary’s De- 
partment, will show that for more than five years 
last past, very few and very small demand; have 
been made upon the Treasury under these appro- 
priations; and yet the honorable Secretary esti- 
maies that during the three months now passing, 
and of which the present is the first, the whole en- 
tire amount of this outstanding balance applicable 
to these old claims, with tae mere exception of the 
thirty cents, will be called for and required to be 
paid. Nothing could be more conclusive ihan this 
anticipation ot that officer to show that his entire 
estimates lor these three unfortunate months must 
have been made under the influence of some exag- 
gerated apprehension in relation to the expenses 
fer this short period. It would be much less re- 
markabte thai this whole $6,387 30 should so to 
the sinking fund for the want of a single call upon 
it within the time limited by law, than that even 
the half of it shoald be called out of tac Treasury 
within the three current months. The honorable 
Seeretary’s supposed rate per ‘annum of expendi- 
ture, for this short period of time, affords equally 
rative evidence of the existence with him 
of this magnified apprehension, when these esti- 
maies were ander his hand. An expenditure per 
annum at tae rate of his estimates for Jane, July, 
aud Augusi, of the present vear, would reach the 
enormous amount of $44,606,773 48, and vet ke 
only estimates the entire expenses of this extra ses- 
sion of Congress at $350,000 00, a sum which Mr. 
W. did sot doubt wouid prove to be too smali by at 
least one half. - 


‘The Secretary’s mind seemed to have been op- > 


pressed with the same gloom when he made his 
estimate of receipts for these three unpropitious 
months. ‘Phus it will be seen that npon the 4th 
page of this same report, he estimates the revenue 


from customs, for the last ten months of the year, 


al $12,000,000, a rate per month of $1,200,000, 
and per annum of $14,400,000, while upon the 
very next page, in esumating for the three months 


Sannamees a, 


he only anticipates from the customs $1,000,000 
per month, a raie per annum léss than he antici- 
pates for theten months by $2,400,000. So with 
the lands to a parual‘extent; his estimate. for the 
three months being at a less rate per annum than 
that for the ten months by the sum of $200,000. 
Under the influence of these singularly diverging 
views on the subject of the expenses, and of the 
revenue, for the three months named, the tonora- 
ble Secretary succeeds in arriving at the following 
very ill-matched resalts. He anticipates the ex- 
penses of the three months to be the very largesum 
of . ; i . 11,151,693 37 
A sum very far beyond his own 
estimate of the average expendi- — 
tures of the year, while he can- 
not see the prospect of means to 
meet theze heavy expenses, to 
an extent beyond . «+ 5,900,305 07 


Asuim considerably less than the 
average of his own exhibit of the 
means of the year; and in this 
way he finds a deficit, for the 
three months alone, of the vast : 
sum of 5 « $5,251,388 30 
If there be any thing extraordinary anticipated 

either in the condition and rela.ious of the country, 

or in the necessities of the public service, to accu- 
mulate so vastly the expenses of the year upon 
these three months, or to diminish so materially 
the current revenues during this particular period, 
the Secretary has given to Congress no intimation 
of either; while the singularity of the action he 
seems to anticipate upoa his Department for these 
months, compared with his anticipations for the 
whole year, will bs strikingly shown by a compa- 
rison between his anticipated deficit for the year, 
and fer the three months. The former, as has 

been before seen, is put down at . $6,000,941 14 

And the latter is given above at . 5 .251,388 30 

Only exhibiting a difference, be- 
tween his expectations of the 
deficiencies of revenue for the 
whole year, and for three given 
‘months, and those apparently 
arbitrarily selected, as they do 
not embrace any quarter of the 
year according to the fiscal divi- 
sions of time at the Department, 
ofthe small sum of . + $749,552 84 

and still the item of $1,110,611 08 of Treasury 
notes, which have been before remarked upon, is 
not included in the expenditures estimated for the 
three months and is inciuded in the expenditures 
estimated forthe year. Hence it must follow that, 
setting aside the redemption of these notes, the Se- 
cretary anticipates a deficit against the Treasury to 
accrue in the course of these three months, greater 
by nearly four hundred theusand dollars thau the 
whole deficit which he expects to find at the close 
of the year. This musi truly be a most adverse 
action of our national finances at a very peculiar 
period, or ihe estimates of the Secretary for the 
three months, both as io expenditures and revenue, 
must have been made under most unfortunate ap- 
prehensions. 

He would now proceed to complete the analysis 
of the entire debt presented by the Secretary, by 
seeing what portion of it, upon his own data, was 
existing and to exist during the present year, and 
what portions were entirely a matter of anticipa- 
tion, or were hereafter to be ereated by new ap- 
propriations. 

The amount given in the report is $26,088,215 19 

Tie anticipated part of this is the 
Treasury notes not due, and 

. which the Secreiary does not ex- 

pect will be presented for pay- 

ment until some time in the next 

year, amounting to $6,087,274 04 


„The portions to be 


hereafter created 
by new appropia-~ 
nons, are the sums 
recommended to 
. be appropriated at 
this session for 
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current expendi- ° 

ture amounting to 2,521,336 98 
And the sum recom. 

mended to be 

raised for a per- 


manent "Treasury ‘ | 


balance of - 4000,000 60 
- ——— 12,608,611 62 


ne 


These sums should be deducted by 
the Secretary’s ows showing, to 
arrive at the existing and aniici- 
pated debt of the present year, 
and they will reduce that sup- 
posed deb! to the sum of - 

A further part of this bajanee, an- 
ticipated in fact, and which 
should be deducted to ascertain 
the trne debt of tbe present year, 
upon the principles of calcula- 
tion adopted by the Secretary, 
isthe Treasury nates issued by 
the late Secretary during this 
year, and not payabie till next 
year, and which the present Se- 
cretary has mistakingly sup- 
posed may be paid in for the 
public dues, and. thus enter into 
the expenses of this year, at 
least - - $1,000,000 00 

The part not exist- 
ing as a debt, be- 
cause the last Ad- 
ministration left 
the money in the 
mints to pay it, 
and which still re- 
mains there, but 
which the present 
Secretary does not 
include in his es- 
timate of means, is 


43,479,604 17 


215,151 88 
———1,215,15t 88 


en en 


These deductions will leave a ba- 

lance, being the existing and an- 

ticipated debt at the close of the 

present year, upon this manner 

of estimating and computing it, 

amounting to - - - $2,264,452 29 

This is precisely the sum which was arnved 
alina former calculation of the true deficit to be 
anticipated at the close of this year, following the 
Secretary’s course, but correcting his items. 

Sill that «fficer seems to treat the whole 
$16,088 215 19, 2s a subsisting debt, and expresses 
the opinion that the debt is tov heavy to be paid in 
a less period than from five to eight years, with- 
out over burdening commerce and the people, 
His language is, “It wold, in the cpiaicn 
of the undersigned, be unwise to charge upon 
commerce end tre resources of the country, 
in any form, the burden. of paying at once, or at 
all hastily, THE NATIONAL pest.” Elenee here- 
commends that it be permanentiy funded for the 
term ofeight years, and be ouly made payable at 
the pleasure of the Government after that time. 
Tt has been slready seen that ihe subsisting debt, 
due and payable at the close of this year, even if 
the Secretary shall push expend tures, as he seems 
desirous to do, and no pew appropriations be made, 
cannot, at that time, exceed $9,264,452 29, a ba- 
lance which it would seem might be brought up, 
in a less time than the Sccreiary sup s, Wihoat 
a very heavy barden upon the “commerce or re- 
sources of the couniry;” aud especially as, when 
the amounts due from the banks shall be realized, 
that balance wili be sunk cven below two mil- 
liens, 

What then may be done with the Cebts to fall 
due next : ear accordirg to the Seeretary’s recom- 
mendations? He tells us thet the current revenue 
is notequal to the ewrrent expenses, and recom- 
mends an increase of the revenue from customs to 
remedy ihe further accumulation of debt in that 
way.. How and to whai extent does be ;ecommend 
an increase in this branch of ihe revenue? By the 
imposition of a duty of 20 pér cent. upon almost 
all the articles of import which are now free from 


‘duly; and he tells us specifically how nuch reve- 


nuehe expects to derive from this change of the 
law. He savs: 

“Tfthis measure be adopted, itis estimated that therewill be 
received intethe Treasury, from customs, in the last quarter of 
the present year, about $5,300,000.00.. In all of the year 1842, 
about $22,500,000 00; and in the year 1843, after (he final re- 
duction under theact of March 2, 1833, about $20,800,000 00.” 

fi these anticipations of the Secretary shall te 
realized under the legislation he proposes, when 
can the debt he exhibits be paid off by that in- 
crease alone? His estimate of revenne from ens- 
toms for the present year, under the existing tariff, 
has been seen to be at the rate of $14 400.000 00 
per anuum. That will be $3,609,000 00 for the 
fast quarter Under his proposed new 
tariff be promises us $5,300,000 00 for that qaar- 
ter, añ excess applicable to the anticipaied deficit 
at the close of the year of $1,700,000 60. That 
deficit, as has been before seen, without new ap- 
ptopriations, cannot exceed $2,264,452 39. De- 
duct this excess of revenue Jevied by increased 
taxation, and there will remain of the actual sub- 
sisting debt of this year only the sum ot 564,- 
452 29, even if tbe bank balances be not collected 
and applied, and less than half that sum if they 
be 


B year. 


How, then, will it be for the next year? The 
Secretary gives us, as the amount of Treasury 
notes to be redeemed next year, the sum of $6,087,- 
274 04. This should be increased by the $1,000,- 
000 00 cf Treasury notes due next year, and 
which have been, in the foregoing calculations, 
thrown over upen the next year, although the Scere- 
tary has supposed they willecme in for public dues 
during the year, avd has for that reason included 
them in the expenses of the year. This will make 
the whole debt chargeable upon the next year, 
from the transactions of previous years, 
$7,087,274 04 
Bring forward the whole of the 
above balance of the debt to exist 
at the close of this year, and 
which the proposed excess of new 
revenue for this year willnot pay, 564,452 99 


Sama ene mer, 


ma 


These sums make together, to be 
paid next year, over and above 
the current expenses of the year, 
the sum of - - - $7,651,726 33 

The excess of revenue from cus- 

tums, which the Secretary pro- 

mires for the next year over the 
present, if bis new tarif be 
adopted, is, as will be seen from 
the data above - - - 


8,100,000 00 
This will pay off the whole-debt at 

the close of the next year, and 

leave in the Treasury, as applica- 

ble to other appropriations, thesum 

of - - - - $448,273 67 
This is upon the assumpticn thatthe current ex- 
penses of the next year shall be kept within the 
presenf current revenue, and would not that course 
he preferable to layiog the foundation fora per- 
manent funded debt cut of the embarrassment 
resting upon the Treasury? 

Sui the honorable Secretary reeommends this 
large increase of revenue, which he tells us will be, 
after the next year, and after the compromise act 
of 1833 shall have gone into complete effect, an 
increase, over his estimate from the same source 
for this year, of $6,400,000 00 per annum, and st 
the same time he reeommends the permanent 
funding for the peried of eight years of this whole 
sum of more than sixteen millions, whether exist- 
ing as a debt, or anticipated to become a debt 
hereafter, and whether now authorized by jaw to 
be incurred as a debt, or to be so aw‘horize] by fg- 
ture legislation. : 

Tois last recommendation would certainly a 
paradox'cal after this view of the results 
shon'd be produced from tt 


“It js believed that after the heavy expenditures required for 
the public service in the present year shall have heen provided 
for, the revenues which. will accrue from that, ora neatly 
proximate rate of duty, will be sufficient to defray the expenses 
of Government, and leave a surplus to be annually applied to 
the gradual payment of che national debt, LEAVING THE PRO- 


| down at $17 937,98]; next, 


CEEDS OF THE PUBLIC LANDS TO BE DISPOSED OF As CONGRESS 
SHALL THINK FIT,” > 


This last line of the paragraph developes this 
whole singular system of financial policy. of the 


ecretaty, and what is i? Fail’ to apply. money’ 
actually in the Treasury to the payment of its lia- 


bilities, and call those liabilities a debt; anticipate 
anamount of more than seven millions not due 
ull the next year, and call that a subsisting debt; 
reecmmend the creation of further liabilities 
against the Treasury, by new legislation,. to’ the 
amonat of more than six and a half milllons, and 
call that a debt, while four millions of the amount 
is asked to be appropriated merely as a Treasury 
balance, or, in other words, as a permanent depo- 
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site with the new proposed “fiscal agent,” a Na+" 


tional Bank; fund the whole permanently, amount- 
ing to more than sixteen millions, for a period of 
eight years, and at the pleasure of the Government 


beyond that time; take from the pockets of the’ - 


people, by increased taxation, an annual sum vae 
rying fiom six to eight millions of dollars; and all 
this for what? That Congress may dispose of the 
proceeds of the public lands as it shall think fit; that 
Congress may give away one permanent and pro- 
ductive source of the public revenue; tax the peo- 
ple from six to eight millions per annum more 
than they are now taxed, that Congress may distri- 
bute to their State Governments less than half the 
amoant; three millions per annum; the Secretary's 
estimate of the proceeds of the public lands... This 
is the new system of finance put forth to: the coun- 
try in this report. 


SPEECH OF MR. CALHOUN, 
OF SOUTIL CAROLINA, 4 
In Senate, Monday, June 21, 1841—0On the motion 
of Mr. Cray of Kentucky to print 1,500 copies 
of the report of the Secretary of the Treasury on 
the finances, 


Mr. CALHOUN said, that it was impossible for 


any one to read the report of the Secretary, with- 
out being struck with the solicitude apparent 
throughout, to make out a large deficit in the re- 
venue of the year. So great was his solicitude, 
that it betrayed him into numerous errors; which 
have been su fully exposed by the two Senators 
who proec.ied me on the same side, that I do not 
feel called on to add a word to what they have said 
in that respect. What I propose, in connection with 
what may be called the financial part of the re- 
pert, is to show, by a brief and condensed state- 
ment, what would be the deficit at the end of the 
year, according to the data furnished by the Secre- 
tary hia.self, collected from different portions of his 
report, but all from himself, without adding an es- 
timate or a figure of my own.. 

According, then, to his own data, the available 


means of the Treasury fór the year, including the. 


balance a! the end of the last year, Treasury notes 
authorized to be i sued during th: year, and the re- 
venye from ail sources would be $24,942,935. 
This is made up, first, of the sum ot $4,212,540, 
the actual receipis into the Treasury from the be- 
ginning of the year to the 4th March, including the 
issue of Treasury notes and the balance on hand 
at the commencement cf the year, and in the next 
of the sum of $20,750,395, at which he estimates 
ihe receipis from the 4ib March to the end of the 
year, inclading Treasury notes autherized to be 
issved. Boia items are taken from the report, 
without the alteration of a figure, Cents are cmit- 
ted, as they are thronghoat my statement. ‘These 
tozetber make the sum of $24,942,935, which, as 
{ have stated, is the aggregate of the available 
means of the year, according to the data of the Se- 
cretary. 

The actual demand on the Treasury for the year 
Will be, on his data, $28,012,776. I have obtained 
the result, first, from his statement of the annual 


| appropriations (he calis them. definite appropri- 


ations) made during the last session, which he puts 
rom the permanent 
appropriations payable in the year, $1,781,115, 
followed by Treasury notes, which he estimates 


_ will fall due in the year, or come into the Treasury 


m payment ef duties, making $5 283,831. These 
items are all taken from 12th page Treasury re- 
port, House document. In the table containing 
them, the item of Treasury notes is put down at 


a 


Cor 
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. $OABLATL; bùr kére ipa Hote “appehded, which 
gives the items that compose it, which, strange to 


e I have, as I find the items that compose 
igied in. another part of the report, according 
wiih those that give thatsum. .Trenext and last 
sum. that composes the items, which makes up, ac-_ 
cording. to. the data of the Secretary, the demands 
on the ‘Treasury for the year, is one of $3,009,- 
819,.the estimated difference between the ouistand- 
ing. appropriations at, the end of this year, com- 
pared with those of the end of the last year. This 
sum-I ‘have obiained inthe following manner. 
The Secretary estimates the demands on the Frea- 
sury, from, the 4th of March to the end of the year, 
at 433,429,616, and. that which will-be required for 
the.service of the year, from the 4th of March to 
the end, at $24,210 000. : The difference between 
them. ($9,296,616) would, of course, be the 
amount of tbe outstanding appropriations, accord- 
ing lo his estimate, at the end of this year. ‘Take 
that from (he sum of $12,306,265, which he states 
to be:the amount of the outstanding appropriations, 
at thé end of last year,(sce 12 h page of report,) and 
the difference will give the amount I have stated, 
` as chargeable to the disbursements of the year; 
and ali the items added, the aggregate amount of 
those. disbursements, according to the Secretary’s 
own data, Subtract the aggregate means of the 
pear ($24 942,935) from the aggregate demands, 
($28,012,776). and the deficit would be $3,069 841. 
_ But from wis, two. items must be clearly deduct- 
ed.. First, the omission. in stating, among the 
means,of the year, the item of $215,151 of money 
in. the mints belonging to the Treasury. Next, 
an overcharge in the disvursements of $1,110,- 
Ell of Treasury notes, issned und r the aw 1840, 
between the 31st December, 1849, and 4:4 of 
March, 1841, and which will not fail due tiil next 
year. Both the Senators who preceded me, have 
clearly shown this to be an overcharge. I will not 
attempt to add to their proof. These two items 
added make $1,325,762, and that sum snbtracted 
from $3,069,841 gives, for the deficit, according to, 
the Secretary’s own data, at the end of the year, 
the sum of $1,743,979. He estimates it at #16,- 
. 088,215, making an over estimate on his own data 
of $14,039,036. 

lt is true that he makes out his Ceficil in part, 

' by-adding items thal:have not been, and a large 
part of them probably whl not be, appropriated by 
Congress; but when we speak of deficits, we refer 
tothe excess ofthe authorized demands on the 
"Treasury over its available means, and not such 
demands as the Secretary, or any one else, may 
think ought to be authorized by law. In that sense 
there would be no limitation in the deficit. 

Among items of this Kind the Seerciary hes ad l- 
ed Ae. of four millions of dollars, to constitute a 
standing deposite in the Treasury, that 1s, the pro- 
jected Bank ; and this he proposes to borrow, say 
at six. per eent. which would make an annual 
charge of $240,000 on the people, that the 
Bank may have the use of it for nothing. I, for 
one, shall never agree to such a measure. Ifthe 
Treasury isto be guarded against the contingency of 
an accidental deficit,a vote of credit aathorizing the 
temporary use of Treasury notes, or, as called in 
England, exchequer bills, would be greatty prefer- 
able. Phere is another large item of nearly a 
million and a half, in addition to what has already 
been voted this year for fortificatioas, to which I 
shailnot give my asent. The great changes that 
steam has made, and the stiil greater that it must 
make in the operations of war èn the ocean, te- 
quire that the whole subject of the defence of our 
maritime frontier should be reviewed by able and 
skilful officers, before we procsed any further in 
the present system of fortifications. Much that 
has been dene, and what is proposed to be done, 
would prove; on such view, to be wholly use- 
less—money thrown away. I say nothing of the 
‘otheritems of the kind; they are small. Nor will 
I undertake: to show what. will be the actnal de- 
ficit, ifany. It would be too hazzrdons. The Se- 
cretary can make it mòre or. less, or nothing at 
all, at bis pleasure. Butif he should choose to leave 


the outs‘anding: appropriations as they steod last 


year, there would be in the Treasury a considera- 
ble surplas, instead of a deficit. On theeontary, 


if he should undertake to spend the whole, he. 


may increase the deficit by many millions. We 


know. what-his desire is, and it remains to be 


seen what he will do. 

But, sir, another and more important question 
demands our aitention. Why this deep and anxious 
solicitude to make out a large deticit?- Does it ori- 
ginate in party feelings? Is the object to detract 
from his predecessors in cffice, by showing that 
they have left the finances in an embarrassed con- 


| diticn? It may besoin part, but it would be do- 


ing the Seeretary.great injustice to suppose that it 
was his scle or principal motive. No; itwas much 
higher. It. originated in the belief, tbat to make 
out a large and permanent deficit, for which no 
provision was made, was highly important, if not 
necessary, to carry out the measures which he and 
his party contemplated. Hence the solicitude— 
hence the zeal that has led to so many errors and 
discrepancies, and to so great an over-estimate, 

What these measures are, for wh'ch such anx- 
jety is felt, the Secretary has not left us to conjec- 
tare.. He has told us plainly: they are, first and 
foremost, a funded debt, to be followed by a Na- 
tional Bank, and through it the restoration of the 
partnership of the Government with the banks, 
and that by a heavy addition to the taxes, by an 
increase of the tariff, and finally the disiribution 
among the States of the revenue from the public 
lands, 

The debt isto be funded in stocks, redeemable 
ineight years; and is to consist, in the first place, 
of his estimated deficit of upwards of sixteen mil- 
lions, of which four millions is to be, in reality, a 
permaneut loan to the Bank, with«ut interest, as 
has been stated. In the next, of six mons to be 
subscribed by him as our share of the Bank stock, 
and then $9,367 214 of steek to be subscribed by 
him for the States. What right have we te autho- 
rize him to subscribe for the States? In virtue of 
what right can we give such authority? 

The Secretary felt the difficulty; and to make out 
a show of right forsugh am extraordinary propo- 
sition, he has taken a liberty in using words un- 
exampled in any public document that ever passed 
under my eyes. Hehas converted the fonrth in- 
stalment under the deposite act ef °36, pro- 
posed to be placed for safekeeping in the State 
Treasury for the use of the Government when- 
ever called for. into a debt to the Sia'es! He 
speaks of itas due to the States in one place, and 
as appropriated to them in another. Where will he 
find the evidence of such debt, or the act making 
the appropriation? Will: he point to the act of 
236? that makes it, as plainly and strongly es words 
can, a mere derosite for safe keeping for our use, 
whenever called for; that is, a debt from the Siates 
to the Government, and not from it to them. And 
yet, the Secretary isso intent on carrying out his 
scheme, that he chayges at pleasure the relations 
of the parlies—makes the Government, and not 
the S.ates, the debtor—proposes to subscribe their 
debt to the GOverament, as so much stock in the 
Bask to their credit, for which the Government is 
to pay them interest on the debt they owe it; and 
to cap the climax of perversion and absurdity, he 
provides that if any State shouid refuse to accept 
its share of the subscription, it shall go to the other 
Suites, thas taking from a State at his p'eacure, 
what he says is due to it, ard giving it to 
the other States, without leave or license! 
Ife deals with. words,. rights, and property, 
as if his will was the only siandard of either; 
makes debis from the States, debis to them, 
and transfers what he asserts belongs to one, to 
others, just es it suitshim! But Isee that the 
committee has just reported a bill, which omits a 
Provision founded on such monstrous perversion 
and abuse of language; and I shall omi: the resi- 
due of the remarks I intended to make on this 
pont: These items, which it is proposed should 
compose the projected debt, exceed thirty-one mil- 
lion of dollars; and exceed, by rather more than 
a million, the amountof thestock of the bank. Ofthis 
large funded. debt, (neatly equal to balf of that of 
Revolution,) upwards of nineteen millions is to go 


directly to the creation, or*the benefit of the Bank, 
and the remaining twelve millions is no. doubt in- 
tended.to go into the hands of individuals, with the 
view, in part, of furnishing the means of meetir g 
their subscription; that is, the Bank is to be manu- 
factured out of the credit of the people. A mortgage, 
in the shape of public stocks, is to be laid on 
their industry and property, to the amount of thr- 
ty-one millions; that to be converted into cash, 
and thirty millions. of- it incorporated into a 
Bank, to be put under the control and manage- 
ment of seven directors, in this District! Add, 
that the Bank is to have the use of the public 
revenue, till wanted for disbursements, and that its 
notes are made equal to gold and silver every where, 
in its collections and disbursements, and you will 
have the project of the Secretary, that has been so 
much lauded by his party! 

Yo meet this heavy incumbrance on the labor 
and property of the people, and to cover the deficit 
which would be caused by the distribution of the 
reventte from the lards, he next proposes to impose 
a heavy tax of 20 per cent. on the importation of 
all articles now duty free, with the exception of 
those contained in the 5th section of the compro» 
mise act, and to raise the duty to 20 per cent. on 
all the articles which pay lessthan that; the effects 
of which would be double nearly the present duty 
or tax on imports. 

To complete the list of these o lious and oppres- 
sive measures, he proposes, finally, that unconsti- 
tutional, dangerous, and detestable measure—the 
distribution of the revenue fiom the public lands 
among the States; which must end in a final loss 
to the Government of this great and growing 
branch of revenue, and a permanent mortgage to 
stockholders, domestic and foreign, of the whole of 
the public domain, con-isting of more than a thou- 
sand miltions of acres; the noble inheritance be- 
queahed by cur &ncestors to us and cur posterity. 

Such are the measures proposed by the Secretary; 
and for the adoption cf which he and the party 
in power display so much solicitude. A perma- 
nent funded debt lies at the bottom of the whole 
scheme, and hence the deep anxiety to make out a 
great deficiency in the revenge; in order to afford a 
plausible pretext to create such a debt. But I stop 
not here. I push my inquiry beyond the measures 
themselves to the motive of their authors, and ask 
why such selicitude to adopt them at this ime? 


- Why the zeal of the Secretary so strongly display. 


ed in his report? Why the call of this extraordi- 
nary session at this sultry season, at such great it- 
convenience of the members, and heavy charge on 
the country?) Why the universal and pressing 
demand through ail the organs of the party 
for action, instant action? And why, finally, 
the decree of urgency here; the enactment of new 
rules to cut short inquiry and discussions, and the 
more rigid and despotic enforcement of the old 
ones, than bas ever been known, to curtail debate? 
What is the motive for all this? 

If we are to believe our opponents, it originates in 
the highest and purest motive of patriotism and hu- 
manily, that their object is to relieve the distress of 
the country. The distress of the country! Who és 
meant by the country? The great mass of the com- 
munity, the people, who live on their own means 
and industry, and iook not to Government for 
favors? Do they mean by the country the tax 
payers in contradistinction to tax consumers—those 
who support the Government, and not those who 
are supported by ìt? Are these measures intended 
to relieve them? Would it relieve them, to place 
on their industry and property a mortgage of more 
than th.rty-one millions of dollars in the shape of 
a permanent funded ced!, and which would annu- 
ally extract from them neatly two millions of dol- 
lars to pay the interest only? Would it re- 
lieve them to impose an additional tax of at 
least twelve millions, by levying a duty on cof- 
fee, tea, and other articles, of 20 per cent.; that is, 
to take one pound in six of all they consume? 
Would it relieve them to sutrender for ever the 
revenue from the public lands, which cannot be 
estimated at less than five millions of dollars an- 
nually, for the next ten years, with a prospect of a 
great increase in future, to be given away to spe- 
culators and dealers in State stocks, for which the 
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Union is no way responsible, either in justice, 
equity, or honor? ~ Would it relieve them to Jay a 
permanent mortgage, virtually,. on the whole of- 
the public domain, in favor of steckjobbers and 
speculators? You, genilemen, (addressing the op- 
pesite side) promised relief and reform to the peo- 
pie. On this promise they have raised you to 
power. Is this the reform, this the relief you pro- 
ised? Will you, ean you, rise in your places 
here, and in derision, tell the deluded people that 
when you promised reform and relief, you meant 
debt, taxes, mortgages, and the giving away of their 
inheritance? You are silent, and will be silent; you 
dare not make such an avowals and yet these are 
the only measures you propose. 

Bat ifit te not relief to the peeple, to whom can it be? 
To whom but those who ate thetax consumers, and 
ho: thetax payers—who, in reality, support not the 
Government, but aresupported by the Government? 
Who but the mercenary corps—no, I shall not use 
£0 strong a term—the dependent corps, who live, 
orexpect to live, on the Government—the office 
holders and expectants, of whom so fearful a flight 
lit on this District en the 4th of March last? To 
this numerous body of not less than a hundred 
thousand actual dependants on Government, and 
more than twice that number of expectants, these 
measures would indeed be relief. The more that 
is extracied from the people by taxes, and by what- 
ever other device it can be effected, the more goes 
tv them., Their interests and that of the people are 
in direct conflict, That which oppresses the one 
pampers the other; that which takes from the one 
is gained to the other. 

But these are not the only classes to whom these 
measures would bring relief. There are other and 
more powerful, who are looking on with the most 
intense anxiety, in the hope of gorging themselves 
by their means at the expense of the people. These 
Jook to debts, stocks, banks, distribution, and 
taxes, as the choicest of blessings. Toe greater 
the debt, the more abundantly the stock market is 
supplied, the more powerful and controlling the 
Bank, the greater the amount of the public reve- 
nue that is distributed, and the heavier the taxes, 
the better for them. 

To all these, the measures so earnestly recom- 
mended in this report would bring great and sub- 
stantial relief, They are in deep distrass—hungry, 
famished, and howling for their prey. Well they 
may be. Tne system of measures by means of 
which they se long fed on the vitals of the people, 
has been utterly overthrown, and has left them in 
their present distressed and starved condition. The 
object now is to renew that system, Yes, sir, the 
very measures recommended by the Secretary, are 
the identical measures which divided the two great 
parties, the Republican and Federal, at the eom- 
mencemeat of the. Goverament, ani which, after 
more than a half century of persevering asd un- 
yielding resistance, the fortver has succeeded in 
overthrowing. Will any one, can any one, venture 
to deny what I assert? Who is there so ignorant of 
our political hisiory, as not to know that the first 
measure on which the great parties divided was the 
funded deb‘; the next the Naticnal Bank, and 
the partnership threugh it of the Government with 
the banks; and then the protective tariff, with all the 
unconsiiiutional and wastefal expenditures which 
have and must ever follow in its train? These 
ere the measures which the illustrious leaders of 
the Republican party of former days so strenuoely 
resisted, and which we have, afier so Jeng and 
severe acontest, overthrown. And these are the 
measures, which the party now in power propose to 
revive. With them they have associated another, 
of ihe- same stamp, bat, if possible, more obrox- 
ions and dangerovs.than any; the corrupt and cor- 
rupting scheme of distribution. And yet, Strange to 
tell, there ere thousands and tens of thousands, 
who have ever called themsélves Republicans— 
who have stcod in the front rank, when the bat 
tle waxed the hottest, and the onset was most 
fieree, against this system—who. still call them- 
selves Republicans, and honestly believe them-: 
selyes to be so, now found, making’ battle on 
the. opposite side, to restore the measures, which 
they have done -so much to overthrow. How 
wonderfal the-delusion! . Time, itis’ to be hoped, 


| tional Democracy, 


may expel i, and. restore them to their true 
position: i 

If this attempt to revive the now prostrate sys- 
tem of federalism should succeed, and it should be 
once firmly reinstated, with all its exaggerated 
features, I shall not say that it would Jay the foun- 
dation of a revolution in the Governmen'; no, that 
would be too weak; it would, of itself, bea revolu- 
tion. Thescat of Government and power would 
ebange, and pass from the people iato the hards of 
one of the most corrupt and exacting moneyed oligar- 
chies, of which history hasleft any record. ‘The 
immortal framers of our Constitwion intended to 
place the Government in the hands of the people 
—'o establish a Federal Republic—a constitu- 
in which the Government 
should be controlled by the people, and be admi- 
nistered for their good, and not for the profit and 
advantage of those in power and their dependants 
and partisans. Adopt these measures, and this 
would be reversed; the power would depart from 
the people—from the tax paying people—the hos 
nest and industrious, who support the Govern- 
ment, without looking for favors, and would pass 
into the hands of the master spirits, who would, for 
the time, control the Government by their herds of 
dependants and partisans, united with the powerful 
combinaticn of interests which these measures are 
intended to associate with them. They would 
be too strong for the peopie. Yes, I pro- 
claim it, pass these measures, let this system 
of universal plunder be once firmly fixed 
on the country, and the Government will be 
revolutionized. 

Pause and reflect on this portentous concentra- 
tion of power. Behold thenumerous and power- 
ful corps of dependaats—the househeld troops, ef- 
fice holders, contractors, jobbers, and pensieners, 
counting, in their well formed and compact ranks, 
not Jess than one hundred thousand, Theseo ere to 
be placed under the most exact and severe party 
Grill. 
fidelity, and none retained whose zeal is question- 
able. Cast your eyes next on the interest proposed 
to be associated with this corps; a formidable cen- 
tral Bank, through which the most foul and cor- 
rapt and dangerous of partnerships is to bere- 
stored with the banking system, with its countless 
host of officers, stockholders, and dependants. 
Then turn to the scheme of distribution, intended 
to enlist entire States, and draw into this vortex 
the dominant influence for the time of the Legisla- 
tures of every State in the Union, and thus com- 
bine both Generaland Sta:e Govern ments in favor of 
high taxes, wasteful expenditures, de b's and stocks, 
and in support of profligate leaders, whose talents 
and influence may be necessary to uphold this 
scheme of plunder. Now, when we reflect 
that just in the same proportion that tbese 
measures subtract from the means of the people, 
in the same proportion must their voice be made 
more feeble and insignificant, while, in the same 


proportion, the veice of those to whom what is 


subtracted from them goes, must be made more 


` potent and influential, can you regard the assertion 


as too bold, that should these measures succced, the 
Government weuld be revolutionized—would pass 
from the hands of the peopte into that cf the power- 
ful moneyed oligarchy, which, whether intended or 
not, they must create? The heads of the oligarchy, 
with their dependants, and the dependants of their 
dependants, united with daring political leaders, 
would be mere powerful than the people, weaken- 
ed and d-spirited as they must become in up- 
holding. and supporting this mighty mass cf op- 
pressive taxes and exactions, direct andindirect. 

We are in the midst of a most powerful strug- 
gle. If our Government is ever destined to fall, it 
must fall by measures such as are recommendsd in 
this report. Itean by no other, Of all measures, 
those connected with the fiscal action of the 
Government and the paper system, (I include 


banks, paper currency, anda funded debdt,) require 


to be watched with the greatest jealousy by all pen- 
ple desirous of preserving their freedom. They 


‘are the passes through which revolution. scereily. 


enters, and consummates ihe overthrow of liberty, 
before the danger is perceived. If the voice of one 


H ‘could be heard, who has never raised it but in‘ be- 


None are to be recruited but those of tried | 


| 


half of the people, 1’ would: say to them, waich 
with ceaseless vigilance these dangerous passes. 
and, especially, the. fiscal action of  the‘Govarn- 
ment. There emphatically lies ihe danger ‘whith’ 
has overthrown so many free ‘States, andis dess 
tined to overthrow ours, unless promptly met... The 
feundation of our system. ‘is equality—equal: 
burthens and equal benefits to all, bat -it ought “to- 
be known—it is a truth with whicli all otight to bë 
deeply impressed, that the fiseal action ef the Gos 
vernment can by no ingenuity or contrivance be made 
equal, and that its unequal aetion ‘of isilf, without: 


other cause, must, in the. end, destroy liberty, if not: 
checked and moderated. To check and moderate it: 


is all that canbe done. The right understanding 


of this momentous truth is indispensable to the’ - 
preservation of our free andhappy institutions. T 


pause for a moment to explain. 
The fiseal action ef the Government consists of 


two branches, taxation and expenditures, or, in: 


others. words, revenue and disbursements. .Taxa= 
tion, discoanected from expenditure and consi- 
dered by itself, may be made substantially equal, 
though, even that, in so large a country as ours, 
and so different in its pursuits and production, ig’ 
ho easy matter; but, if they be taken together, 
and be regarded in their joint effects as part of ane 
process, as they really are, it is impossible to 
make that process equal; unless, indeed, what may 
be taken from each individual by taxes, should be 


returned to him by disbursements, which would be” 


absurd. It follows from this simple fact, that ‘one 
portion of the community mast necessarily prt 


into the Treasury, in the form of taxes, more 


than they receive back in that of disburs: ments, 
andwnotber portion receive back in di-bursements 
more thaa they paid in taxes. To one portion, 
then, taxes are in reality taxes, while to another 
they are in trwh bounties, The morey collected 
in taxes isnot lest, bat transferred, What taxes 
take from one is passed by disbursemen's to anoa 
ther; and to him to whom more is. returned in 


disbursements than what he paid in. taxes, the dif- : 


ference is, as has been said, a bounty. Hence 
the inherent inequality of the fiscal action of the 
Government, and which, of itself, without other 
cause, mast create two great conflicting parties; 
the one in favor of taxes and the other opposed. 
The higher the taxes the more profuse and wastes 
ful the expenditures—the greater the gain to the 
one and the loss to the other. 
flict, which extends not only to taxes and expendi- 
tures, but to all connected measures—the counte 
less ways by which ihe proceeds of industry may 
be taken by law from one and transferred to ano- 
ther, It matters not what may be the form of the 
Government. 
fiscal action, and is as true under popular Govern: 
menis as others—under the Government of the 
many as that of the few or of one. It is the great 
disturbing exuss—the primordeal disease of all 
Governments—that collect taxes and make dis. 
bursemea's, H may be m_-deratcd in its action 
by wise constitutional provisions, but can never be 
actually overcome, 

In order to be more elearly understood, I: will 
illsetrate what I have stated in general terms, by 
tracing its operations in detailina suppositions 
case. For this purpose I sbail select the two 
adjacent counties, lying on the other side of the 
Potomac—Fairfax, which is opposite to the Dis- 
rict, and Loudon, above. Suppose, then, they 
formed a li:tte Republic, governed by the will of a 
majority; suppose that they were equally wealthy, 
and that the income, annually, of their citizens, 
was $300,000 each. Suppose, again, the ma- 
jority io be so just as to impose.an equal tax on 
esch, say $100 000, making the annual receipts of 
the Treasury to be $200,000; and that. Loudon, 
availing itself of its greater numbers, should appro- 


priate the whole to herself, in-the improvements of . 


her roads aud rivers, in granting pensions to her 
citizens, and the various other modes in which the 
public money may be spent. Isit not clear that 
her. income would be.increased, and that of Fairfax 
diminished; notwithstanding the equality of the 
laxes. 


és 


Hence the con- ` 


It originates inthe nature of-the . 


The former would not only receive back in- 
the shape:of expenditures, what she had paid in that’: 
of taxes, but all that had been paid by the latter 


an 
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400, ànd her income ‘annually would, in conse- 
quence; be increased: by the -addition of $100,000, 
while that of Fairfax wouid be diminished by. the 
like sum, thus. raising that of. the former to 
$460,000 annually,and reducing the latter $200,000, 
making its income double. the other, instead of be- 
ing only equal. Thus far is clear, and is it not 
also obvious that just as the taxes. are increased, 
just in the same- proportion would Loudon gain 
and Fairfax lose, and that the latter, by increasing 
taxes, only, however, equally laid, might be utterly 
impoverished, simply by unequal disbursements, 
just as much so. as by unequal taxes? Thus far 
there caù be no doubt. 

The case would not be varied, if the supposed 

` Republic consisted of twenty counties,or only one. 
The only difference would be, that as you enlarged 
the extent, the inequality would:tend more in age- 
ographical direction, and as you contracted it, 
between classes, particularly ‘between. capital 
and labor; but each would finally end in a mò- 
neyed oligarchy if not checked. 
the more rapidly reach that termination, if jeft to 
itself, in an. extended country, than a small one, by 
concentrating the disbursements collected from all 
over agreat extent of country in ons part, and to 
the small portion of its citizens to whom the pro- 
ceeds.of the taxes would go in the first instance. 

But to return to the case supposed. Ii to 
unequal disbursements, there should be add- 
ed unequal taxation—if Fairfax should pay 
twice as much in taxes as Loudon, and 
“the whole be expended in the latter; and 
if to this unequal taxation and disbursement, in favor 
of Loudon, she should add the advantages of the 
paper system, and a powerful Bank,based on public 
stock, that is a mortgage on the industry and pro- 
perty of the people, possessing the extraordinary pri- 
vileges of having the use of the public revenue, 
and its notes received in. the public dues, aceompa- 
nied by the other measures proposed in this report, 
would not these combined, centralize a power 
there which would not only control Loudon, but, 
through it, Fairfax too? And must not the same 
causes, when applied on a large scale, to the Union 
itself, lead to the same results? 

Such being the necessary tendency of the fiscal 
action of the Government, all real patriots—en- 
lightened lovers of liberiy—have ever been cau- 
tious in imposing taxes, and watchful in their dis- 
bursements. They never lay them but for indis- 
pensable objecis, and then not if they can be avoid- 
ed by the retrenchment: of: unnecessary expendi- 
tures, or strict economy in the collection and dis- 
bursement of the revenue. Such cautiou is the 


distinguishing characteristic of the real patriot, in | 


popular Governments, while the opposite marks 
the character of him who is indifferent, or opposed 
to such Governments. Apply this principle to this 
repòrt, and where does it place its author and the 
party with whica be acts, and who bave been so 
loud in its support? Instead of caution, has he 
not shown the greatest solicitude to make out a 
necessity for imposing taxes where it does not ex- 
is? Has he shown, or attempted to show, that his 
supposed deficit in the revenue may not be met by 
the retrenchment of useless expenditures, or eco- 
nomy in the collection or disbursement of the reve- 
nue? Has he even alinded to these revourees, ex- 
cept ina single, vagae, general, and unmeaning 
expression? Can he, or his party, say that there 
is no room for retrenchment, or economy? Wiil 
they turn round and confess that the charges of 
extravagant and wasteful expenditures against the 
late Administration and its predecessor are all 
false, and made for electionesring purposes? Do 
they intend to violate the sclemn and oft-repeated 
pledges of reform, with as litiie compunction as 
the pledge to proscribe proscription? Is that too 
to furnish additional proof that we, in our infancy, 
have sunk to so degenerate a siate that candidates 
may give the most solemn pledges before election, 
` and violate them without a blush, and with perfect 
impunity, afer they have attained power? 
+ I fear that.such will prove to be the fact, and 
that. äs much as reform and economy are really 
needed and deeply and solemnly as the party is 
pledged to carry it out, we are to hear no more 
about ite Indeed, a talented and influential men 


Indeed, it would” 
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ber of the party, [Mr. Evans,] openly told us in 
debate the other day, not only that there was no 
room for reduction of expénses, but spoke with 
something of scorn of retrenchment and economy. 
He told us, on the same oceasion, that he was for 
action—action—and that-he detested abstractions. 

I donot, Mr. President, wonder that the Senator, 
with his sentiments, should detest abstractions. 
They stand between him and his desires. He 
wants debts, taxes, banks, tariffs, and distributions, 
and but for the hateful interposition of the Const - 
tution, of justice, and of the right of free discus- 
sion—ihose odious abstractions—would reach his 
object without delay or impediment. The Sena- 
tor stands not aione in his hatred of abstractions, 
He has high examples for his strong dislike. Bo- 
naparte detested and denounced them, under the 
name of ideaology and Cromwell held-them in as 
much abhorrence as the gentleman himself. They 
are, in fact, the object of detestation to every 


plunderer, and to none more so than the highway». 


man. He meets an honest traveller on the road. 
The one armed and the other unarmed. What 
stands between him and the purse of the traveller, 
but these detested abstractions—right, justice, and 
Jaw? Would he pause and parley about them ? 
No; he, too, is for action, action, action, meaning 
plunder, plunder, plunder. 

But the Senator does not limit his dislike to ab- 
stractions. He has a mortal aversion to the inter- 
ference of the Executive with the subjects submit- 
ted by the Constitution to the action of Congress, 
and condemns, in strong Janguage, the practice 


adopted by the Executive of recommending, in the 


annnal message, the policy which, in his opinion, 
ought to be pursued by Congress. Docs he forget 
that it is made his duty by the Constitution, not 
only to give information of the state of the Union, 
but to recommend such measures as he may 


deem necessary and expedient. But why 
should the Senator take such dislike to what 
‘he is pleased to call the interference of. 


the Execative? Does he distrust the present in- 
cumbent? Does he fear that his inflzence or veto 
may also stand between him and the measures he 
is so impatient to adopt? 1 must say that I regard 
the constitutional powers of the Executive, pro- 
perly understood, with feelings very different from 
the Senator, According t> my opinion, when they 
are restricted within ihe limits assigned by the 
Constitution, they are highly salutary. They 
serve to moderate and check the overastion of 
Congress. This is eminenily true of the veto 
power, which must, almost invariably, from its 
nature, interpose a shield between the weaker and 
stronger interests; and iiis, perhaps, that circum- 
stance which makes it so unacceptable to the 
Senator. 

But there is another branch of Executive power 
which [regard ina very different light; I mean 
that which originais in the escroachments and 
overaction of Congress. The powers of the &x- 
ecutive of themselves are very little formidable; 
but when Congress stretches its poweys—when it 
imposes oppressive taxes—enaects high protietive 
tariffs—branches out into lawless and wasteful ex- 
penditures—when it associates itself with the 
banks and paper systems—vhen, in a few words, 
it adopts the measures recommenced in ihis report, 
it clothes the Executive with patronage and infla- 
ence that may well be dreaded. {t is that ch 
makes the Executive traly formidable, and gives 
to the Presidential cauvars such violence and cor- 
ruption as to shake our system to its centre. 

I shall now eoneinde my remarks with a hasty 
netice of what the Senator said ia reference to 
myself. He undertook to remind me of the posi- 
tion I took in reference to the Sub-Freasary at the 
extraordinary session of 1837. 1° 


retain a vivid 
recollection of my cours? on that oceasion, and 
especially as relates to what he woald reeall to my 
memory, and f assure him that time,so far from 
cbanging, has but confirmed the opinions I then 
expressed. Jthen, and still, object to a National 
Bank, because, among other reasons, it tends to 
centralize the business and currency of the country at 
the point where it is Jocated; and to faver the Sub- 
Treasury, because it has no such tendency. I 
shali not undertake to repeat the reasons I then 


| advanced in support of my opinion, 


It would be 
cut of place; but I avail myself of the occasion to 
say, that I would not divest New York of a parti- 
cle of her natural advantages, but, at the same 
time, I would resist any attempt to aggrandize her, 


| or any other city, at the expense of the others. 


Our system is built on justice and equality, and I 
would be as rigid in observing it between one place 
and another as between individuals and individuals, 
Justice to all, and privileges to none, is my maxim. 


REMARKS OF MR. PAYNE, 
OF ALABAMA, 

In the House of Representatives, June 17, 1841— 
The bill appropriating twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars to the widow of President Harrison—being 
under consideration in Coramittee of the Whole. 
Mr. Cuarnman: The eourse which the debate 

has taken, superadded to my determination to tote 

against the amendment now, and the bill hereaf- 
ler, seems to require that I shouid state the rea- 
sons upon which that vote will be given. 

The question is not the merits or demerits of 
General Harrison—with that questien I have no- 
thing to do—neither shall I diseuss it. 

The true question for our consideration is, have 
we the constitutional power to grant the appropria- 
iion, and if we have, is it expedient to do so? 

This appropriation is asked to indemnify the 
widow of General Harrison for expenditures in- 
curred in his canvass for the Presidency. Tam 
one of those who believe Congress has no power 
to make an appropriation for any such object. 
The Constitution declares that “ Congress shall 
have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, ex- 
cises, and impusts;? for what purpose? “io pay 
the debts and provide for the common defence and 
general welfare of the United Siates.” These are 
the only objects to which we can constitutionally 
apply the public revenue. Now this appropria- 
tion neither pays the “debts or provides for the 
common defence and general welfare,” and is 
therefore not authorized by the Constitution. 

Another gentleman claims this appropriation, to 
discharge a debt due to General Harrison, under 
an implied contract with the Government. The 
Constitution declares that “ the President shall at 
stated times, receive for his services a compensa- 
tion which shall neither be increased or diminished 
during the period for which he shall have beeh 
elected." No implied eontract can subvert this 


clause of the Constitution, Gen, Harrison served but one 
month as President of the United States: to give him $25,000 


for one month’s services as President, is to increase his “com. 


pensation,” which is expressly prohibited. Hence this bilt 
surely Cannot pass. 

Weare all bound, by solemn obligation, to support the Con- 
stitution; this is suflicient to control my vote against the propo- 
sition, regardiess of prejudice upon the one hand, or symathy 
upon the other. 

Gentlemen have referred to cases of similar appropriations 
by this Government. I deny the obligation of precedent, in 
the settlement of constitutional questions; the doctrine will not 
do. If precedent is to settle a constitutional question, all that 
1s necessary to enlarge the powers of Government beyond all 
limitation, is to usurp to-day the powers you may need to- 
morrow. Plead the force of precedent, and the question is set- 
ied. Such doctrine would soon result in the prostration of 
every constitutional barrier, and the erection ofa despotism 
upon the ruins of the Republic. 

The other point in the case is—Ought the appropriation to 
be granted? If we lack the constitutional. power to do so, I 
think not. It would bè laying the foundation of asystem of 
civil pensioning, which would in time greatly oppress the peo- 
ple, and draw heavily from the revenue of this nation, 

Again: if this system of civil pensioning is begun, why not 
embrace the descendants of all the ex-Presicents of this Repub- 
lic. Mr. Jefferson was one of the brightest stars that ever 
adorned the political galaxy of American statesmen, To him we 
swe more than to any other man, Wasbington excepted. He 
laid the broad foundation upon which this Government ought 
to be administered, and, in the main, has been. . He died very 
poor, if not insoiveat. Now if we pension the widow of Gene- 
ral Flarrison, why not pension the descendants of Mr. Jefferson, 
who wrecked asplendid fortune by serving his country abroad 
and at home? Sir, there can be no substantial reason given, 
Nay, nore: why not pension the widow and children of the 
gallant soldier who fell upon the battle-field under General 
Harrison, and actually shed his blood in defence of our coun- 
try. Sir, we profess to haveno privileged classes here, yet this 
appropriation is to be made to the widow of General Harrison; 
but no application is to be heard from the widow or the child 
of the meritorious soldier. Sir, if such an application were 
made, it would only be whispered as it were, from the confines 
of this Hall. It would meet with but little favor here. The 
justice of the claim would be denied, whilst the debt of grati; 
tude remains unpaid. 

Now, sir, this Government should treat all of her citizens alike 
—the soldier who fights, and the general who directs the battle, 
are alike entitled to the gratitude of their country. Could [vote 
to pension the widow of General Harrison, Ishould also provide 
for the widow of the soldier. F repeat, we have no privileged 
Classes here, 
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Case of MeLeod—Mr. Buchanan. 


SPEECH OF MR. BUCHANAN, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

In. Senate, Tuesday, June 15, 1841—In reply to 
Messrs. Rives, Cnoate, HUNTINGTON, and PRES- 
TON, oh the motion of Mr. Rives to refer so 
much of the President’s message as relates to 
our foreign affairs to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 

Mr. BUCHANAN expressed his thanks to the 
Senate for their kind indulgence in permitting him 
to address them this morning, instead of requiring 
him to proceed at the late hour last’ evening when 
the adjournment was made. He should endeavor 
to merit this indulgence by confining himself to as 
brief a reply as poss:ble to the observations which 
had been made in answer to his former remarks. 

And first, said Mr. B. I cannot but feel highly 
gratified thatthe few remarks which I made in 
opening this debate, were sufficiently potent to call 
forth four such distinguished Senators in reply as 
those from Virginia, [Mr. Rivxs,] Massachusetts, 
[Mr. Cxoare,} Connecticut, [Mr. Hunrinaton,] 
and South Carolina, [Mr. Prestoy.] In contend- 
ing against such an host, my oniy wonder is that I 
have not been entirely demolished. Thanks be to 
Providence, I am yet alive and ready for the con- 
flict; and, what is of more importance, my argu- 
ments remain untouched, however ably they may 
have been assailed by the distinguished Senators. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Rives] has 
preached mea homily on the subject of my party 
feelings. Tacknowledge myself to bea party man; 
and why? For the very same reason, | presume, 
which has, also, made the Senator from Virginia 
a parly man. 
best interests of the country are identified with the 
principles and involved in the success of my party; 
and he doubtless entertains a similar cpinion in 
regard to the party to whicb he belongs. But he, 
of all men, ought to be the last man in this Senate 
to read me such a lesson, Is he no party man 
himself? Tsis he wilinot pretend. I think I may 
with confidence appeal to the Senate to decice 
whether he is not, af ihe very lcast, as strong and 
ardent a party man as myself, ; 

In regard to our foreign relations, I have ever 
studiously avoided, as far as this was possibie, the 
influence of party feeling. I have determined, on 
this subject, to be of no party but that of my ooun- 
try; and if I know myself, I should rather have 
applauded, if that had been possible, than con- 
demned the conduct. of the Secretary of State 
in his recent transactions with the British Govern- 
ment. The commentaries which I have made on 
his instructions to the Attorney General, I felt my- 
self called upon to make as an American Senator, 
ealous of his country’s honor. 

The Secretary’s head would have been turned 
long ago, if the incense of flat‘ery could have pro- 
duced this effect. Each of the four Senators hag 
indulged in an execss of eulogy upon him. As if 
no one mortal man could be justly compared with 
him, he has been simost Ceified by comparing him 
with the whole Raman Senate. The Senator from 
Virginia has informed us that the Secretary will 
deliver up MeLeou to the British Government, as 
the Roman Senate sent back the murderers of their 
embassadors to Kug Demetrius, determined like 
them to avenge the insult offered to his country, not 
upon the head of aay subordinate agent, but of the 
sovereign himself. We shall sce hereafter the 
justice of this paralel, ( 

I have been for many years acquainted with the 
distinguished anther of the instructions to Mr, Cri: 
tenden. For condensation of thought and of ex- 
pression, and for power of argument, that gentle- 
man is not surpassed by any max ia this country. 
But will these qualities alone m him a great 
practical statesman? No, sir, no. To be such a 
statesman, he must be powerful in actions as weil 
as in arguments——in deeds as well as in words. He 
must possess the clear avd sound judgment—tre 
moral firmness, and the self-reliance necessary to 
decide and to zet, with sromptness and energy, in 
any erisis of political affairs. The Secretary is not 
the man whom Į shovid select for my leader in 
times of difficulty and danger. In the mighty 
storms which shake empires, he is not the man 
whom I should place at the helm to steer the ship 


5 


I sincerely believe that the very ` 


of State in safety through the raging billows. Na- 
| ture generally distributes her gifts with an impar- 
tial hand. Some she endows with great powers of 
eloquence, and others with great powers of action; 
but she seldom combines both in the same indi- 
vidual. Demosthenes himself, the greatest of ora- 
tors, fled disgracefully at the battle (I think) of 
Cheronma, and afterwards accepted a bribe; whilst 
Cicero was timid and irresolute by nature, and 
was, even in the opinion of his own friends, unfit 
for great actions. I would not attribute io the Se- 
cretary that want of courage and firmness which 
was so siriking in Demosthones and Cicero; and I 
| present these examples merely for the purpose of 
proving that great powers of ratiocination do not 
alone make great siatesmen, fitted to act upon try- 
ing occasions. In leaving the Segate, the Secreta- 
| ry has, I think, left his proper theatre of action. 
: Should we be involved in serious difficulties with 
England, I doubt whether he will ever be as con- 
| spicuousin the field of diplomatic action, as he 
; has been in the field of debate. His is not one of 
| those master minds which can regulate and control 
| events. 

I shall now return to the subject of debate and 
: Shall spend no more time upon it than may be 
! absolutely necessary to reply to the few points 
| made by those who have, with such eloquence, 
heaped eulogy upon eulogy on the Secretary, in- 
stead of refuling my arguments. 
‘ There are some important principles on which 
| the four Senators and myself entirely agree. And 
| in the first place, they all coincide with me in ies 
gard to the encrmous outrage committed on our 
national sovereignty by the capture and destrne- 
tion of “the Caroline.” We all agree ihat this was 
| a most atrocious invesion of our rights as a free 
aud independeat nation. An American vessel, 
manned by American citizens, and lying within 
our own waters under the protection of our own fas, 
has been seized by a band of volunteer marauders 
from Upper Canada, has been sct on fire, and with 
our maimed aud murdered citizens on bvard—the 
| living wiih the dead—has been sent headlong down 
| the dreadfal precipice of Niagara. We ail agroe 
| that this was one of the greatest outrages ever 
| committed by the subjects of ina independent na- 
| tion against the sovereignty an ł the citizens of 
i another. 
| 


Is there, then, any principle of naticnal Jaw 
of sach resistless power ihat 1 will rescue 
these murderers from trial and punswhment when 
arrested within the jurisdiction o the sove- 
reign State where their crimes have been com- 
mitted? Can the perpetiators of this barbarity 
be claimed by their Government, and upon its 
. subsequent assumption of their responsibility 
and their guilt, must they be released and per- 
mitted to go free by virtue of any imperative man- 
date of the iaw of nations? Tre British Govern- 
ment and the American Secretary of Siate have 
answered this question in the affirmative; whilst I 
trust I snail be able to prove that the best writers 
oa public law, as well as both reason and justice, 
have answered it ih the negative. 

Sir, I desire to pay a deserved compliment both 
to the argument of the Seuator from Mas 
setis, [Mir. Czoare,] and to the feelings d 
by him throeghout bis remarks. 


It was his 
appearance in debate here, and judging of others 
| by myself, I mast say, that those whe have lis- 
| tened to him once will be anxios to hear him 
| again. 

| On the great principie ofinternational law in- 
| volved inthis case, the Senator and myself en- 
lirely agree. indeed on this point there is no con- 
trariety of opinion between myself and any of the 
| Senators who have replied to rac, unless it may be 
! the Senator from Virginia. In my opening re- 
marks f laid down the principle in as broad terms 
as any of them have used. I freely adritied, that 
all the modern authorities concutred in declaring, 
that the law of nations protects individuais from 
punishment in the courts of an invaded country, 
tor hostile acts commited iherc, in obedience to the 
commands of their owa sovereign, during a siate of 
public war; and that, feo, whether ihis war hes been 


i 
| sclennly declared or not, and whether it be general or 
il partial. War has its own laws, and such indi- 
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any kind, under the law of nations, existed be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, in cab- 
Sequence of the attack upon the Caroline; -and that 
the capture of this vessel was not an act of war. 
I shall then. conclusively establish, from the very 
authorities cited by the Senators, that the perpetra- 
tors of this outrage are liable tc be vied and pù- 
nished in the criminal courts of New York. 

If no war existed between the two nations, 
then, according to the argument of. the Senators 
themselves, M’Leod can enjoy no mmunity from 
trial and punishment. Was the ‘capture of the 
Caroline then an act of war? Lanswer not. And 
why? Because no power on earth, except it be the 
supreme sovereign power of a nation, can male 
war. Nay, more; no other power can even grant 
letiers of marque and reprisal. The tenate will an- 
derstand that I speak of offensive war, such as the 
capture of the Caroline must have been, if it were 
war atall, I admit that any appropriate autho- 
rity on the spot, from the necessity of the case, 
may repel invasion, and thus make defensive war. 
What does Vattel say upon this subjeci? He če- 
clares that “war, under the law of nations, can never 
be waged by any but the sovereign power of a State,- 
Vattel, page 291. s 

And again, in page 398, he says: 

“The right of making war, as we have shown in the first 
chapter of this book, solely belongs to the sovereign power, 
which not only cecides whether it be proper to undertake the - 
war, and to deciare it, but likewise directs all its op ons; as 
circumstances of the utmost importance to the safety of the 
State. Subjects, therefore, cannot of themselves take any 
steps in this afuir; nor are they allowed to eomanit any act 
of hostility without orders from their sovereign”? 

The»e eicmentary principles, necessary to pre- 
vent nations from being involved in the caiamities 
of war by every rash adventurer, or by any authority 
short of the sovereign power, are laid dewn by Ru- 
therforih ss well as Vattel, and every other writer 
ou the law of nations. They are so simple and so 
consonant to human reason, that] shall read no 
other authority to establish them. 

That there may be no escape from the argumeut, 
permit me to read a sentence or two from the fa~ 
vorite author of the Senators, (2 Ratherforth’s In- 
stituies, 507,) to show whatis the nature of publie 
war. : 

“Public war,” says he, “is divided into perfect and imper- 
fect. The former sort is more usually called solemn, accord- 
ing to the law of nations, and the latter unsolemn war. Grotius 
defines perfect or solemn war to be such public war as is declar- 
ed or proclaimed.” = i s : ‘“Wasolemn 
or imperfect wars between nations, thatis, suck wars as nd- 
tions carry on againstone another without declaring. or 
proclaiming them, though they are public wars, are seldom 
calied wars at all; they are more usually known by the 
name of reprisals or acts of hostility.” 

‘Phus the Senate will perceive that whether the 
war be solemn or unsolemn, perfect or imperfect, 
itis still pablic war, and such as “nations alone 
can carry on egains: each other.” Lt would be 
vain to declare that the sovereign power alone can 
wage solemn war, if you permit individuals, 
without its authority, to make reprisals or commit 
acts of hostility. Suffer them to do this, and they 
can involve their nation in a general war, not only 
without the consent, but in opposition to the will of 
the sovereign power. ; 

Having thus established, by the highest authoris 
ty, that public war, whether perfect or imperfeet, 
can alone bo waged by the command of the nation 
or sovereign power; let us proceed to inquire 
whether the capture of the Caroline was an sot of 
public war by Great Britain against United 
States. f 

Will it be pretended by any person, that this in- 
yasion of cor territory was authorized cr eommand- 
by the sovereign powcr of Great Britain? Eer- 
izinly not. Ghe expedition which crossed ihe Nia- 
gara, captured ihe Caroline, apd co 
marder with which McLeod stands cha 
neither authorized nor commanded to 
on the United States by the Governm: 
land. This act of hostility was a 
by Colonel McNabb of the Ca 
not by Queen Victoria, or even the supreme pro- 
vincial Government. It was undertaken suddenly 
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by a band of volunteer marauders, who neither knew 
nor cared what was ‘the: object. of: the expedition. 
On the recent argument of this case before the Su- 
preme Court of New York, the Attorney General 
of that State,as appears from the Herald, ‘read 
a despatch of Governor Head to Lord Glenelg, the 
British Colonial Secretary, from “Head’s Narra- 
tive,’ page 377—-80, The lettet was dated-9th Fe- 
brudry, 1838: ‘This letter showed the nature of 

` the attack; ‘and that it was composed of volunteers, 
who embarked in ignorance of the precise object of 
the. expedition—Captain Drew, who led on the 
attack, merely obtaining men who “would follow 
him to the Devil.” I regret that I could not procure 
this book. It has not yet been received in the Con- 
gressional Library. No object was avowed or 
even intimated by Captain Drew. Conseious that 
he was about to embark in an unlawful and unjus- 
tifiable expedition, he concealed his purpose from 
his followers. Fifty or sixty desperate banditti 
agreed to follow him to the Devil; andon that 
hight they committed arson and murder- upon the 
soil, and. within the sovereign Jurisdiction of the 

‘Stateof New York. And yet, in order to save 
McLeod from the panishmeat due to his crimes, 
Senators have been compelled to contend that this 
lawless attack was an act of public war committed 
by Great Britain against this country. Unless they 
can establish this position, their whole argument 
sinks into nothing. 

Now; sir, if there never had been a book written 
upon the subject of national law, could such a 
principle. be maintained for a single moment? 
Reason would at once condemn the idea, that such a 
marauding expedition, suddenly undertaken by an 
inferior officer, was public war. . No, sir; ne: there 
was no war between Great Britain and the United 
States; and it follows as a necessary consequence 
that every man engaged in this murderous attack 
upon a vessel lying within the peaceful waters of 
the sovereign State of New York, is amenable to 
her criminal laws. . 

On this point, I shall presently show that the au- 
thorities are clear and decided. And here permit 
me to observe that the Senator from Massachu- 
setts did me no more than justice in supposing that 
Thad intentionally omitted to cite Grotius, for the 
purpose of proving that individuals engaged in all 
public wars, except such as are denominated so- 
lemn, might be arrested and punished for their acts 
under the laws of the country which they invaded. 
Grotious, in more places than ene, has asserted this 
principle. Whether there was not more humanity 
in this ancient doctrine than in that which prevails 
at present, I shall not attempt to decide. Accord- 
ing to it, nations were compelled to make a public 
and solemn declaration of war, and thus gave 
notice to their enemy and all mankind of the com- 
mencement of hostilities; otherwive such wars were 
externally uslawial, and subjects were liable to 
punishment for obeying the commands of their 
sovereign, Bat I cheerfully admit that the law of 
nations has changed since the time of Grotius, and 
that this immuaity from individual punishment 
now extends to public wars of the unsolemn or 
imperfect kind which are preceded by no declara- 
tion, 


But what is the consequence if the members of 
a nation wake reprisals, or commit acts of hostility, 
as Cct. MeNabb and Captain Drew have done, 
without the auihori‘y of the sovereign powe:? Are 
‘they, in sucha case, protected from punishment 
for their criminal acts in the couris of the nation, 
whose laws they have violated? Let Rutherforth 
answer this quesiion. (vol 2, p. 548.) 

“Thirdly: Grotius confines the external lawfulness of what is 
done in a war, which is internally unjust,to solemn wars only; 
whereas the external lawfulness in respect of the members of 
xtends to public wats of the imperfect sort, to 
or to other atts of hostility. By giving the name 
of public reprizais or other acts of hostility, which fall 
short of bein mn wars, I suppose the reprisals to ba made.or 
the acts of hostility to be committed, by te authority fa nation, 
though it has not solemniy declareuwer. Jor if fhe members 
ofthe nation: iseis. or commil acts of hostility with 
out being thus: ¢ rized, they are notunder the protection 
of the law of nal as theyact separately hy their own 


will, so they are separuicly accountable to the nation, ugainst 
which they aci”? 


Now, sir, here is McLeod’s very case in so ma- 
ay words. Human ingenuity cannot escape from 
il Those who commit acts of hostility, without 


acts of rep 
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the authority of the nation to which they belong, 
are punishable by: the nation against which tbey 
act. No man can pretend to. say that this mid- 
uight incursionZof desperate banditti who followed 


| Captain Drew, acted under the command of the 


sovereign power of England. They were volun- 


| teers—they acted. upon their own authority; and 


McLeod boasted that he was one of this number. 
Under the very authority-read by the Senator from 
Massachusetts himself, as they acted separately by 
their own will, and without the authority of the Bri- 
tish nation, so they are separately accountable to the 
State of New York against which they acted. This 
ihen is the principle upon which we stand. If, 
therefore, McLeod committed the murder attri- 
buted to him, within the territorial jurisdiction of 
New York, under every law, both haman and di- 
vine, he ought there to be punished for his offence. 

On the question of national law, I might safely 
rest here. 1 have conclusively shown that Colonel 
McNabb, of his own authority, could not wage 
war in behalf of Great Britain against the United 
States; but I shall go one step further, and present 
an authority, which would seem almost to have 
been intended for this individual case. It will be 
found in 2d Rutherforth’s Institutes, pages 496, 
497, 498, &c. The questions there answered are, 
Can any inferior magistrate make war? or must 
war proceed from the supreme magistrate? The 
author, after having treated the subject at some 
length, and proved that no inferior magistrate, 
whether of a civil or military character, can law- 
fully make war, concludes with the following lan- 
guage: 

© Upon the whole, whatever liberty we have to use words in 
what sense we please; the law of nations will call no war a 
public one, unless itproceeds on both parts from those who are 
invested with supreme executive power; forin the view of 
this law no other magistrates have u public character in 
respect of war.” f 

It would be a monstrous doctrine, that every pet- 
ty British magistrate along the Canada line, can, 
at his pleasure or his caprice, involve this country 
in war with Great Britain. If he can authorize 
lawless adventurers to make such an incursion 
upon us as Captain Drew has done, he may license 
pirates, robbers, and muiderers, to invade our bor- 
ders, and after they have been guilty ‘of the great- 
est enormities, may demand their surrender, and 
rescue them from punishment, by casting the ře- 
sposibility upon his Government. 


No subsequent approbation of the offender’s 
criminal act by his sovereign can relieve him from 
punishment. It is the existence of actual war, 
when the crime was committed, and that only, 
which could constitute his defence. I, therefore, 
entirely agree with the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, in the principle that if McLeod had been a 
soldier in public war, the proof of this fact alone 
would relieve him from punishment. The subse- 
quent interference of his sovereign in his behalf 
was not necessary. Whilst I admit this, I consider 
it equally clear, that if war did not exist between 
the two nations, this interference could not wiih- 
draw bim from the penalty of the Jaws which he 
had vioiated. It is the fact of the existence of 
war, and not the interference of the British sove- 
reign, on which the decision of McLeod’s case 
must depend. 

In every case of acrime committed within our 
territory by a foreigner, except only in actual war, 
the principle applies which I cited from Vattel. in 
my opening remarks. TheState or nation whose 
laws have been outraged, always punishes the 
offender. If the sovereign of the nation to which 
he belongs should approve or ratify his criminal 
aci, in the language of Vattel, “it then becomes a 
public concern against such sovereign.” But this 
does not prevent the offended Siate from bringing 
the criminal to justice under her own laws. This 
isthe rule between nations at peace. It applies 
strictly to the case of McLeod; because when the 
murder was committed with which he is charged, 
and ever since, we have been at peace with Eng- 
land. IT bad not supposed that any Senator would 
controvert this rule; because upon its existence de- 
peacs the sovereignty and independence of na- 
tions. If the Queen of England or the King of 
the French, in time of peace, can. send emissaries 
irto our country to excite insurrection; and if, 
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when detected in crimes against our laws, the fos 
reign sovereign ¢an rescue them from punishment 
by approving their conduct, we are then no. longer 
supreme and independent within our own territo- 
ry. If I understood the Senator from Virginia 
{Mr. Rives] correctly, he contended that, under 
this very authority which I had cited from Vattel, 
when properly understood, the recognition of any 
criminal act of a foreigner within our jurisdiction 
by his sovereign, would release the offender from 
trial and punishment in our courts. of justice. 
Upon this recognition the prison doors must fly 
open; and even the murderer escape. I cannot 
consent to argue this proposition; but I shall pre- 
sent to the Senator an example of what might 
occur in our own country if his doctrine were cor- 
rect. 

Suppose the Governor of Jamaica should send 
an emissary into one of our Southern States for 
the purpose of inflaming the passions of the slaves 
against their masters and exciting a servile insur- 
rection—is such an emissary not to be held accoun- 
table to the laws of this State for his acts, because 
the British Government, whose subject he is, may 
have authorized the suppression of slavery in this 
cruel manner? Although blood” and assassination 
may follow in his footsteps, yet must he, when ar- 
rested and brought before a court of justice to an+ 
swer for his crimes, be surrendered to his sovereign 
the moment his surrender is demanded? 

Mr. Rives here explained. He said that such 
was not the position for which he contended. He 
had not intended to say more than that military in- 
vasions were recognised by national law as reliev- 
ing the invaders from punishment, 

Mr. Bucuanan. Probably I may have mistaken 
the gentleman in supposing that the principle for 
which he contended was, that the sovereign power 
under which an individual acted, and not the indi- 
vidual himself, was responsible, no matter whether 
he were employed as a military or a civil agent to 
accomplish the designs of his Government. I cer- 
tainly understood the Senator distinetly to say, that 
the authority cited by me from Vattel would pre- 
vent the States of this Union from punishing any 
offence committed within their territories by a fo- 
reigner, provided his conduct were afterwards 
sanctioned by the offender’s sovereign. 

r. Rives. Such I understood to be the mean- 
ing of Vattel, I did not read the passage myself. 
Vattel is mistaken in this particular. I defined my 
argument as being applicable to military aggres- 
sion only. 

Mr. Bucuanan. Then, sir, it seems that Vat- 
tel is wrong in this particular; but I have the plea" 
sure of knowing that the Senator from Virginia 
concurs with me against what he understands to be 
the opinion of this great author. But Vattel is not 
fairly subject to the Senator’s criticism. On the 
contrary, heis the highest authority for the opinion 
which we now both entertain. He lays it down 
thal the sovereign aggrieved may punish any such 
offence committed within his territory; and it is no 
where intimated that his arm shall be arrested, 
whenever a foreign sovereign chooses to recognise 
the act. 

We then agree that if, in time of peace, an of- 
fence be committed within the territory of a nation, 
no authority whatever can screen the offender from 
the penalty inflicted by its laws. The Senator ad- 
mits that war, and war alone, can render these sor 
vereign laws impotent. But even in war a cap- 
tured soldier is not to be delivered up on the de- 
mand of his Government. He isto be held as a 
prisoner of war; and if McLeod were in that condi- 
tion, Mr. Fox would have no right, under the law 
ofnations, to demand his release, though he might 
justly protest against his punishment, 

But as neither Colonel McNabb nor Captain Drew 
could authorize any act of hostility against the 
United States, no war existed; and an imaginary 
war has been conjured up by gentlemen as a last 
resorl, ta rescue McLeod from danger, and to jas- 
tify the Secretary of State in yielding to the de- 
mand of the British Government. No case, then, 
exists, to justify the demand of McLeod’s release; 
and the State of New York has a perfect right to 
pupish him for any offence committed within her 
jurisdiction. 
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When I addressed the Senate before, I expressed 


an opinion that McLeod was not present at the 


capture of the Caroline. On examining the evi- 
dence, however, which was recently presented to 
the Supreme Court of New York, I find sufficient 
testimony to render it probable that I may have 
been mistaken.. Among other testimony, a wit- 
hess deposed that on the morning after the destruc- 
tion of the Caroline, he had met McLeod at a ta- 
vern in Chippewa, who then boasied that he had 
Killed “one damned Yankee” in that expedition, 
and, pointing to his sword, said “there’s his blood.” 
I hope this was only his own vain boasting, and 
that he was not in reality so bad as his vanity 
prompted him to pretend to be.. On the question of 
his guilt or innocence, I now desire to express no 
opinion. 

The Senator from Massachusetts is mistaken in 
his application of the established principle of the 
law of nations regarding volunteers to the case of 
McLeod. It is certain that volunteers who enter 
the mititary service of another country for the pur- 
pose of acquiring skill in the art of war, are, when 
taken by the enemy, to be treated as if they belong- 
ed to the army in which they fight. This is the 
principle laid down by Vattel. Such a volunteer 
is entitled to ail the rights and privileges which 
war confers, to the same extent as though he were 
a citizen or subject of the nation whose forces he 
has joined. But is this the case of McLeod? In 
order to make it such, the Senator must first prove 
that war existed between this country and England, 
and that, being the citizen of another country, that 
individual voluntarily joined the British army. 

The Senator from Massachusetts has put a case 
calculated to affect our feelings. How hard would 
it be, says he, for a man to be aroused from his bed 
at midnight, to be tora from the arms of his wife 
and young child, and commanded, upon his alle- 
giance, to join an invading force; and then, after 
having acted under this compulsion, to be subjected 
to punishment if made a prisoner of war! But 
this, all must perceive, is a mere fancy sketch, and 
has no application te the case of McLeod. His 
was a voluntary offence—there was no command 
-~no compulsion. He wasa volunteer, and was 
instigated by his cwn evil impulses alone to join 
the expedition, and commit the crime of murder, 
for which, according to the law of nations, if he 
should be found guilty, he has forfeited his life to 
the offended laws of New York. 

The object of all human punishment is to pre- 
vent crime; and it is certain that such lawless at- 
tacks on the sovereignty of an independent nation 
will be most effectwally prevented, it the persons 
engaged in them know that they will certainly be 
punished under the laws of the nation which they 
have attacked. This is the clear principle of pub- 
lic law. When you arrest any such assailant, 
who has voluntarily invaded your territory, and wil- 
fully taken the life of one of your citizens, mercy 
teaches you that you ought to hang him for mur- 
der, as an example to all others who might be wil- 
ling to offend in the same manner. If this were 
your known determination, we should never more 
suffer from such lawless expeditions as that of 
Captain Drew. We should thus save our citizens 
from murder and rapine, and the two nations from 
all the horrors and cruelties of actual war. Our 
side of the question is that of true humanity. 
The punishment of a single offender at the first, 
would thus save the lives of thousands of innocent 
victims hereafter. 

Our Government ought to have taken a decided 
stand upon this priceiple. I regret that they have 
notdoneit. Let an insarrection again break out 
in Canada, and we skall reap the bitter fruits of 
the Secreiary’s blunder. The inferior officers of 
the British Government all along the border will 
be sending expeditions across our frontier, which 
will pluader and murder our citizens, under the 
pretence of defending their Canadian possessions 
against the attacks of the insurgents. This will be 
done, if for no other purpose but that of displaying 
their zeal and devotion to tbeir sovereign. The ex- 
ample of the capture of the Caroline, and the ho- 
nors, rewards, and approbation which have been 
bestowed upon the captors, will animate them to 
undertake similar enterprises. i 
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Had the Secretary of State firmly resisted the | 


demand of the British Government to surrender 
McLeod, and let it be known that those engaged in 
such enterprises should always be punished. under 
our laws, we should have experienced no farther 
difficulty. 

Even if MeLeod had been a regular soldier, and 
acted under the command of his superior officer, 
this would not have relieved him from punishment 
under our laws; although it might have made a 
strong appeal to our feelings of mercy. There are 
many instances on the records of British courts of 
justice, in which soldiers have been held justifiable 
for disobeying the illegal commands of their offi- 
cers. In sucha case as that’of the incursion into 
our territory for the purpose of capturing the Caro- 
line, they might have said we will follow you into 
battle any where against the enemies of our coun- 
try, but we shall not obey your commend to in- 
vade a neutral and friendly nation, with whicn 
our sovereign is at peace. In such acase, I admit 
that it would be much more just to punish the offi- 
cer who gave the command than the soldier who 
obeyed, though in regard to the question of power 
there would be no difference. 

The case imagined by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts would be a hard one; but there is no hard- 
ship of that kind in the case of McLeod. He in- 
vaded our territory of his own accord—he deter- 
mined to follow Captain Drew to the devil, ani we 
ought not to prevent him from reaching his place 
of destination. If it should appear on the trial 
that he was the murderer of Durfee, he ought to be 
hung. The judgment of all mankied would ap- 
prove the sentence, and the whole civilized world 
would say amen to this act of justice, 

[Mr. Benron from his seat here said “ Amen ”] 

Even Sir Robert Pee), high Tory as he is, in the 
late debatein the House of Commons, did not con- 
demn the conduct of the authorities of New York 
towards McLeod. On the contrary, he declared 
that he would give no opinion whatever respecting 
his arrest and imprisonment. 

Having thus endeavored to demonstrate that no 
principle of public law required the Secretary of 
State to surrender McLeod on the demand of the 
British Government, we now come to the most im- 
portant point of the discussion; I refer to the Secre- 
lary’s conduct and bearing throughout the whole 
transaction, 

He is most fortunate in having such an advocate 
as the Senator from Virginia. The devoted friend. 
ship which appears to exist between these gentie- 
men reminds one of the language of the poet. 
Theirs are 

“Two bodies with one soul inspired.” 
The Senator has pronounced a truly brilliant eu- 
logy on his friend, the Secretary. Let us inquire 
whether that eulogy is justified by the facts. 

An outrage has been committed on our national 
sovereignty intime of peace—an outrage of such 
an aggravated character as to have justified an 
immediate declaration of war on our part; and 
what have we been told by the British Minis:er? 
To do him justice, he has never, like Senators on 
this floor, contended that McLeod ought to be sur- 
rendered, because the capture of the Caroline was 
an act of war against the United States. This was 
an after thought to save the Secretary from con- 
demnation for yielding to the demand of the Bri- 
tish Government. Iis ridiculous to pretend that 
war existed between the two countries. Mr. Fox 
resoris to no such subterfuge. On the contrary, so 
far as we can ascertain his views, he justifies the 
outrage upon a principle which no American Se- 
nator would dare to defend. He has very modest- 
ly informed us, in substance, that we were too 
impotent lo preserve our neutrality in the civil war 
which existed in Canada, and that, therefore, it 
became necessery for her Majesty’s Goveimment 
to perform this duty for us. To use his owa mild 
and moderate language— 


“The place where the vessel (the Caroline) was destroyed 
was nominally, it is true,within the territory of a friendly 
power; but the friendly power had been deprived through over- 
bearing piratical violence, of the use of lis proper authority 
over that portion of territory.” 

Nay more, he justifies this invasion of our ter- 


ritory by alluding to the example of General Jack- 


son during the Florida: --war. 
parallel between the two’ cases? 

The Spanish authorities in Florida honestly con- 
fessed that they had not sefficient. pawer-to restrain 
their Indians from crossing our frontier and com- 
mitting depredations on our territory; and it was 
not until after this humiliating confession had been 
made, that General Jackson pursued these Indiana 
across our line info the Spanish territory. This 
was not done until we could say to the Governor 


Butis there any 


| of Florida: You acknowledge that you cannot com- 


ply with the stipulations of the treaty between us, 
requiring each party to restrain the Indians within 
their own limits, by force, from committing hosti- 
lities against the other party, and, therefore, the 
paramount law of self preservation justifies us in 
performing that duty for yon. Besides, the terri- 
tory of the Seminoles was wild and unsettled, and 
was but nominally under the jurisdiction of Spaig. 

And yet the British Minister compares the Go- 
vernment of the United States and the State of 
New York to the Colonial Spanish Government, 
which was too feeble even to protect itself, and 
justifies the capture and burning of the Caroline 
and murder of Durfee by the example of General 
Jackson in pursuing the barbarous Seminoles 
across the Spanish line! 

Thus stood the question when Mr. Fox addressed 
the official communication of the British Govern- 
ment to the Secretary of State onthe 12th March 
last. Now, Senators may talk as much as they please 
about the high tone assumed by Mr. Webster ix his 
letter of the 24th April; but the whole question be- 
tween the two Goveruments had been virtually 
ended on the 15th March, when Mr. Webster an» 
nounced to Mr. Fox his determination to comply 
with the demands of the British Government, so 
far as that was in his power. This annunciation 
was made by delivering to Mr. Fox a copy of the 
Secretary’s insiructions to the Attorney General. 

The British Government, after having kept our 
remonstrance, in the case of the Caroline, before 
them unanswered for three years, put their vèto 
upon it, and said in substance to Mr. Webster, “we 
justify the act.” In the late debate upon this sub- 
ject in the House of Commons, Lord John Russel 
proclaimed to the world that Lord Palmerston had 
informed the American Minister at London “that 
the British Government had justified the destruction of 
the Caroline.” On this question, it does not appear 
that they even granted us a hearing. Our able 
and eloquent remonstrance, sustained as it was by 
abundant testimony, was disposed of in half a sen- 
tence; and Mr. Webster was barely informed that 
this outrage was a justifiable employment of force. 
The British Government thus, in effect, declared, in 
their letter to the Secretary, that they approved of 
what McLeod had done; and they assumed the re- 
sponsibility of the outrage, even to the sending ‘the 
Caroline adrift, with living men en board, to be 
swept over the falls of Niagara. 

in common civility, they ought to have confined 
themselves to the simple demand of McLeod’s sur- 
render upon the principle avowed in Mr. Fox’s 
communication, and left our remonsirance against 
the capture and destruction of the Caroline for fu- 
ture negotiation. ‘This question would then have 
been left open, and our Seeretary would have had 
a pending subject on which to write his April let- 
ter. But such a course would not have comported 
wiih the character of this proud and arrogant mo- 
narchy. ; 

The communication iben proceeds to reiterate 
the demand of McLeod’s surrender, and threatens 
us with the serious consequences which must fol- 
low our refusal. How have the Senators on the 
opposite side treated this piain an? palpable threat? 
The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. CHoaTE] 
did not allude to it at all; and this was his most 
prudent course. The. Senator frem Connecticut 

[Mr. Hunrincron] explained it away ia a summary 
manner, by’ stating that ihe serious consequences 
to which Mr. Fox alluded in his letter were not 
war against the United States, but simply those 
which would result from disputing what he deemed 
a settled point inthe law of nations! Phe Sena 
tor himself gould not forbear from smiling, whilst 
placing this construction upon the threat. This 
example shows how certainly even a gentleman of 
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dA 
gient ingenuity must belost, whenever he attempts 


to. explain away clear and plain language convey 
ing à direc: and precise meaning. This threat can 
never be explained away by any human ingenuity. 

Sir, it was we who had cause to threaten—it 
was we who ought to have. demanded from tke 
British Government the surrender of the captors 
of the Caroline and the murderers of American 
citizens on that fatal expedition, that they might be 
tried and punished under the laws which they had 
violated... We owed it to ourselves and to our 
character before the world to make this demand 
the very moment when the British Government 
first justified the outrage to Mr. Webster, But in- 
stead of this; when one of these miserable bandits 
was arrested within our territory upon bis own 
poasifu! acknowledgment that he was guilty, the 
British Government at once interpose to save bim 
from tial ond from punishment; and they, instead of 
us, become the actors.: The British minister, in 
eficet, tells Mr. Webster, “we cannot regard the 
rights of your sovereign and independent States; it 
is the Government of the United States which we 
hold respoxsitle; we therefore demand of you the 

. release of Met.cod from the custody ef the State of 
New York, and we entreat you deliberately to con- 
sider the serious consequences which must foliow 

` from your refusal.” 

Mortal wan, in civil life, never had a more glo- 
rious opportunity of distinguishing himself than 
was presented to the American Secretary of State 
on this occasion, Fiad be then acted as became 
the great nation whose representative he was, he 
would have won the gratitude of his country and 
enrolled his name among our most iilusirious 
statesmen, "The opinion of mankind would have 
justified a high tone on his part towards the British 
Government; and I verily believe thet such a tone 
world have been the most effectual mode of pre- 
serving peace between the iwo nations, We had 
dinnk the cup of forbesrance to its last dregs, and 
we ought then ‘o nave displayed a little of that pa- 
triotie indisnation which the conduct of the British 
Government was so weli calculated to excite. A 
small portion of the spirit of the elder William Piit 
would have impelled the Secretary to pursue the 
proper and politic course for his country as well as 
for his own fame. 

The British Government ought to have been 
told that we could never yield to a threat, They 
ought to have been told by the American Scereta- 
ry, “you raust first withdraw this threat before we 
ean do even that which we belive to be justice.” Chis 
is the condeet which honorable men pursue to- 
wards each cther, and it is the conduet required 
froin a great nation by the public opinion of the 
world. 

Altheoush this is the fone which the Secretary 
cught to have assumed; yet I might have forgiven 
him even if he had taken as high ground as was 
occupied by his own political friends in the Legis- 
latare of New York, before they knew of the ¢x- 
istence of the threat. The position which they 
assume, in their address to the people, is “that the 
subject of McLeods guilt or innocence is one ex- 
elusively buleaging to the eourt and jury of ihe 
Sinte; that, live all other persous accused of crime, 
he must have a fair trial, enjoy a legal deliverance, 
if innocent, aad suffer the punishment of his 
eximes if guilty; and that neither the British Gc- 
vernment, nsr the Government of the United 
Etater, nor the Government of this Siate, ought to 
be allowed io interfere in any manner with the 
the regular course of legal proceedings in this 
case,” 

An answer such as this would at least have 


saved from disgrace. But, sir, what was the 
‘course of the Secretary? [To relation to it, I shali 


not now repetat what I kave said on a’ former 
oceesion, After admitting jin the strongest 
terms that McLeod ought to be immediately 
surrendered, ihe Secretary, ‘with a motherly 
care, lest any thing might be done against him 
contrary to lew,” to use the language of the Se- 
nator from South Carolina, [Mr. Presron,] de- 
spatches the Attorney General to Lockport. For 
what purpose? Tosee that McLeod is saved from 
the violence and injustice of whom? Of the highest 
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judicial tribunal of the sovereign State of New 
York. - : 

Could not McLeod, if he were innocent, have 
justified himself without the actual interference of 
our Atiorney General? He had employed able 
counsel, and he was sustained by the British Go- 
vernnent. Would not the court bave admitted any 
legal evidence in his favor without the mission of 
Mr. Critenden? Why, then, send him all the way 
to Lockport to exercise this “motherly care” over 
McLeod, which he did not need, even if he had 
deserved i? His life was in no danger, if he were 
innocent, or if the opinion expressed by the British 
Government and the American Secretary on the 
point of international'law be correct; but even if 
he were in danger, no human power known to the 
laws and Constitution of our country, could rigat- 
fully withdraw him from the jurisdiction of that 
court. 

In answer to the British Minister, the Secretary, 
in effect, says: “Your demand is just. MeLecd 
ought to be surrendered, and if this were in my 
power, I would surrender him ina moment. Un- 
fortunately, ne is not confined under the authority 
of a court of the United States. If he were, I 
should at once have a nolle prosequi entered in his 
favor. cannot withdraw him from the jurisdic- 
tion of the sovereign State of York; but I shall 
use every effortin my power for his relief. I shall 
send ine Attorney General of the United States to 
his assistance; and I now express as strong 2n opi- 
nion as you could desire, that under the law of na- 
tions, the Supreme Court of New York are bound 
to throw open his prison doors, and kt him run at 
large.” 

Upon these assurances which the British Minis- 
ter received within three days afier the date of his 
demand, in the form of instructions from the Se- 
cretary to the Attoraey General, be rested entirely 
satisfied. He had gained his point. Our Govern- 
ment had cowered before him, and this last act of 
submission has capped the climax. 

Armed at al peints, the Attorney General was 
directed to see that a writ of error should be taken 
to the Supreme Court of the United States from the 
judgment of the court m New York, in case the 
defence of McLeod should be overruled. 

Ifthere be any law in existeves which antho- 
nzes such an appeal from the judgment of the Sa- 
peme Court of onc of the sovereign States of the 
Union a case of murder peenliarly within 
the jurisdiction of its own laws, I Ge not Know the 
fact. ‘sno Secretary of State isa great lawyer, 
and in his researches he may possibly have cis- 
covered sich a law; but yet I venture to assert ihat 
the decision of the Supreme Couri of New York, 
whether for or against Mclicod, wiil be floal. F 
shall oe giad to learn the opinion of tse Senater 
from Connecticut (Mc. Hunrixnetos] on this sub- 
jeet, whois a profound and able jurist. 

vns Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Pres 
yon] has taken me to task for stating that, uncer 
the circumstances of the case, the Seeretary of 
State ought not to have expressed the opiz:on, in an- 
swer to Bir. Fox, that McLeod was entitled to his 
discharge under the law of nations. he asks, why 
should the Secretary bave concealed his opinion, 
if he agreed with Mr. Fox in bis view of the sub- 
ject? 

Now, sit, whilst I admit that our diplomas 
ongkt ever to be, as it ever has been, frank, open, 
d; yet Iskouli not have responded to 
Mr. Foy, that McLeod ought tobe discharged un- 
der the Jaw of nations, for two reasons, either of 
which I deem amply sufficient. 

la the first place, this very qaestion was then, 
and 1 is, pending’ befere a ‘judicial tribunal in 
New York, having exclusive jaurisdietion ever the 
matter. Under such circumstances, a prudent man 
would have awaited the decision. If the court should 
differ in opinion from the Secretary, as I think they 
ought, ho, as well e President, will be placed 
in a most awkward dilemma, in regard to our rela- 
tions with the British Government. If the court 
shsald insist upon bangiog McLeod, whilst the Se- 
cretary has already cecided that he ought to go 
free, our position will be truly embarrassing. 

In the second place—I, ai least, would never 
bave expressed such an opinion to Mr. Fox, in the 
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face of a positive threat, M would have been 
enough, in all conscience, for the Secretary to have 
said: “ Justice will be done to McLeod. If not 
guilty, he will be acquitted; and on his trial he will 
have the full benefit of that principle of the law of 
nations which you assert. If guilty of a crime 
against the laws of New York, the Government of 
the United States cannot interfere, because that 
State is sovereign, and has an uncontrollable right 
to administer her own criminal justice, according 
to her own pleasure.” 

That we should submit.to the insolent threats of 
other nations, because other nations have thus sub- 
mitted, is not a rule which any American citizen 
willever recognise, Unhappy, indeed, must be the 
condition of Senators, when they are driven to cite 
such precedents for the purpose of sustaining the 
Secretary, and justifying England. The honora- 
ple Senator from Virginia [Mr. Rivzs] informs us 
that he himself had used similar language in a 
diplomatic note. I doubt not that he did; I have 
no recollection of it, although I once considered it 
aduty which I owed to him to examine carefully 
all his correspondence with. the French Govern- 
ment. But evenif the Senator has used language 
such as that of Mr. Fox to a proud and haughty 
nation like France, is that any reason why we 
should submit to language thus insulting from any 
nation on the fece of the earth ? 

Mr. Rives explained, but the Reporter did not 
hear his explanation. 

Mr. Bucnanan. Yes, sir, General Jackson, in 
a public message to Congress did use very strong 
language in regard to France, as he had a right to 
do. He did assumea very lofty tone, and thus, I 
believe, prevented war. But mark the difference. 
This was in a message to a co-ordinate branch of 
our own Government; and was not addressed in 
the form of a dipiomatic note to the French Go- 
vernment. 

I bave not mistaken the language of the Senator 
from Virginia. The words were: “I have held 
language like this (of Mr. Fox) to a proud and 
haughty nation.” 

Anoiher precedent cited by the Senator was the 
language addressed by this same Mr, Fox to Mr. 
Forsyth; but he has forgotten to state what was 
Mr, Forsyth’s answer. Mr. Forsyth at least gave 
bim a Rowland for his Oliver, and did not pass it 
by, as Mr. Webster nas done, without any notice. 
This is one great difference between the two cases. 
But there is still another. The expression used by 
Mr. Fox to Mr. Forsyth is not near so strong as 
that which he used to Mr. Webster; and in his note 
to Mr. Forsyth he expressly declared that he was 
not anthorized to pronounce the decision of his 
Government upon our remonstranee in the case of 
the Caroline. The British Government had not 
then decided, as they have done now, to turn a deaf 
car to our complaint. Mr. Forsyth replied 
that no discussion of the question here could be 
useful, as the negotiation had been transferred to 
Londen; whilst he informed him that the opinion, 
so strongly expressed by him, [in the case of the 
Caroline,] “would hardly have been hazarded had 
he been possessed of the carefully collected - testi- 
mony which had been presented to his Govern- 
ment in support of our demand’? for reparation. 
Mr. Forsyih’s conduct, whether in public or pri- 
vate life, will afford but a bad precedent to sustain 
the doctrine of submission. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Preston] 
has informed us that he had many precedents to 
justify the language of Mr, Fox; buthe took care 
not to cite one ef them. He considers it question- 
able whether the larguage of Mr. Fox amounted to 
a threat or not, but triumphantly exclaims that if 
Fox did threaten, “Webster defies back again.” 
Defies back again! Is this the course which a 
proud Government ought to pursue? Defies back 
again! Gan insuliing language be avenged in this 
manner? , 

But when did Mr. Webster defy back again? 
Not until his letter of the 24th April, which was 
not written until six weeks after the threat. The 
whole question had then been settled, so far as the 
British Government was concerned, forty days be- 
fore. It had all been adjusted to their entire satis- 
faction when this “defiance back again” was ut- 
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tered; and this defiance might have been much 
louder and stronger than it was, wi:hout disturbing, 
their equanimity. 

We had demanded reparation for the outrage on 
the Caroline. The British Government had de- 
layed for three long years even to give any answer 
toourdemand. But when McLeod was arrested, 
that Government, through their minister, avow and 
justify this outrage—demand his release, and 
threaten us with the consequences in case we shoula 
refuse. Our Secretary at once yields, admits that 
we have no right to try and punish McLeod, and 
sends the Attorney General to New York to obtain 
his release. 

Now, sir, if the Secretary had responded to the 
high tone of patriotic feeling which pervades this 
country, he never would have met the demand and 
the threat of the British minister in this manner. 
He should have said, “The American Government 
demanded reparation from you three years ago for 
the capture of the Caroline. I now reiterate that 
demand, and I entreat the British Government ‘t 
take into its most deliberate consideration the se- 
rious nature of the consequences which must en- 
sue’ from their refusal.” Instead of this, what does 
the American Secretary do? He treats the affair 
of the Caroline as though it were still a pending 
question, and had not been decided by the British 
Government, satisfies the British minister in regard 
to Mcleod, and takes forty days to write a chap- 
ter for effect to satisfy the people of this country. 
But no where through this long es:ay does he even 
allude to the threat, though he had yielded to it. 
This letter, of the 24th April, will probably never 
even be noticed by the British ministry, unless we 
should now make a new and positive demand for 
reparation. The Secretary may write, and write, 
and write again, as many Jong and able arguments 
as he pleases; if this be all, they will not move the 
British Government. ‘The difference between us 
is, that they act, whilst we discuss; and as long as 
we do what they please, they will suffer us to write 
what we please. 

But how has the Secretary “defied back again?” 
The Senator from South Caroliva [Mr. Paxston] 
has read some of this language of defiance from 
the letter of the 24th April. “All will see,” says 
the Sceretary, “that if such things are allowed to 
occur, they must lead to bloody and exasperated 
ware? When, sir, do you suppose this bloody 
war of the Secretary will commence? Will it be 
on the next fourth of July, or some fourth of July, or 
any fourth of July in all future time? Again: “This 
Republic is jealous of its rights, and among others, 
and most especially, of the right of the absolute 
immunity of its territory against aggression from 
abroad; and these rights it is the duty and deiermi- 
nation of this Government fully, and at all times, 
to maintain, whilst it will at the same time as seru- 
pulously refrain from infringing on the rigais of 
others.” This, then, is the defiance back again of 
which the Senator from South Carolina vaunts, 
Let me tell that Senator that it is not these vague 
and uomeaning generalilies, however beautifully 
expressed, which will produce any effect upon the 
British Government. It is the demand—the posi- 
tive demand of atonement for the Caroline outrage, 
and the expression of a stern and unakerable pur- 
pose to obtain it at any hazard, which can alone 
induce them to reconsider their determination and 
yield to justice. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Rives] asks me 
whether I suppose that the maa whose death we 
are allnow deploring, andin memory of whom this 
chamber is now hung in black, would have submiited 
to an insulting threat from the British Government? I 
most certainly think not. However much I may 
have differed in political opinion from the late 
President, I believe he never would have know- 
ingly acted as bis Secretary has done. Had he 
been informed that Mr. Fox’s letter throughout 
was in atone most arrogant and imperious—tbat 
it commenced with a demand of McLeod, justified 
the capture of the Caroline, and ended with a repe- 
tition of this demand, and a threat in case it was 
refused—-I honestly believe that his only reply to 
this threat would have been, “No: never will I 
submit even to consider the case, until this threat 
shall be withdrawn.” 
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It was almost impossibie, however, that General 
Harrison could have given any attention to this 
subject. Bir. Fox’s letter was dated on Friday, 
the 12th of March, and Mr. Webster answered it 
in the form of instructions to DIr. Critienden en 
Monday the 15th March. Bat two days inier- 
vened, and one of them was the Sabbath. And 
what were the circumstances in which that man 
was then piaced whose death we now mourn? 
When he siculd have been permitted by those who 
elevated hira to the Presidency to review calmly 
and deliberately the great interesis of the country, 
they were hunting bim even to the death in pur- 
suit of office. He was not suffered to enjoy a mo- 
ment’s time for quiet and reflection; and at last he 
sunk into the grave under their persecution. Ien- 
tertain a proper respeet for the memory of General 
Harrison. I believe his course towards the Bri- 
tish Minister would have been that. f a proud 
American, bad he enjoyed the leisure necessary to 
examine the subject. He never would have com- 
plied with an insolent demand, or submitted to an 
insolent threat. 

i£ John Tyler approves the course of the Secre- 
tary, ashas been intimated by the Senator from 
Virginia, be has taken special cere not i0 express 
his approbation of itin his message. What does 
he say upon the subject? 

“a correspondence has taken place between the Secretary of 
State and the Min of her Britannic Majesty aceredite e io this 


subject of Alexander Mcf.cod’s indictment 
uit. copies of which are herewith communicated 


to ¢ 


“In addition to what appears from these papers, it may be 


proper to siate that Alexander McLeod has bee by the 
5 ome Courtot ti rare of New York en his mouon to be 
discharged from imprisonment, and that the decision of that 


court has notas yet been pronounced.” 

These are t t à 
ludes tothe atiu 
Sceretary’s arrang 
from whi 
ive Ont 
and purpos 


probaijon 


iain any 
is there the 
red that Mr. Tyler y 
would itnot appear that he autiousty 
ed from giving any opinion ou the sub- 
s at Williamsburg, and not jn Washing: 
ton, when fir. Webster determined on his course, end wroie 
his instructions to the Attorney General, Me, Tyter baaself 
must avow disti u these instructions meet his approba- 
tion, before F ve the fact. Unul then shall think 
there has been matter. 

I bave thus pr on a quetion which 1 fear, 
from the manner een managed, May eventu. 
ally lead to a war with Great Britain. The spirit of this conn 
try will now demand an atonement for the violation of our 
territory, forthe barning of the Caroline, and cestruction of 
human jife on that melancholy ove: Prudence and Hrm- 
ness, and a determined epirit, may yet induce the Br 
vernmentto yield to the demands of justice, The Aine 
people will now never be satisfied until ‘he proper atonement 
shail be made. If the Secretary had retused to yiekl fo the 
haughty pre nt Government, and informed tham 
that MeLeod a tbe push. 
ed, all mighthave pe ferdiy, Dat 
having yielded to ther ve 
people will now insist that they si 
atonement for the outrage on the © 
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Inthe House of Representatives, June 8 and 9, 1841--- 
Oa his metion to reconsider Mr. Apams’s amend- 
went to Bir x's resolution, concerning the 
rule @ t the reception of Abolition pertions 
Mr. INGERSOLL , that he would bave pre- 

ferred ihe constitutional aye cr no as his only 

speech on this subject, bat that he had been cbhleed 

to give a voie not altogether int with 

nd which n 
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since the deba'e began, and be 
to ethers, even more than hims 

sition on this ag ot omy to 
, but the cousiry, and before the world. 
He was faizy sensible of ihe perils of tbis great 
agitation, which not only young men of the & 
rendered almost intraciable by emoiton anu 
mation, but even the venerable and honarable 
the truly right honorable genlleman i 
chusetts, to whose advanced age iiy 
torical eminence bore witness, 
ihis vexed topie he is a 
Southern passions. 

Mr. h said that bis intention was to treat it, 
if possible, wiih passionless self-possestion; if not 
in a statesmanlike, at least a rativnal manner, and 
as much argument as he could bring to bear upon 
it, fully impressed with its vital importance.— 
He knew that Congress had been called together 
for other purposes, and meaning to throw no 


to explain 


that on 
z with 


| they take t 


factious orimproper obstacle in the way of the 
majcrity, by whose measures he expected io be 
bound, he regretted the necessity, the obligation to 
the country, and to bumanity, whieh left him no 
alternative but an explanation of the course he 
megni to take, now aad élways, respecting Abo- 
lition. There are three great fundamental rues- 
tions presented by this subject; the first involving 
the abolition of slavery, the second, the right of 
petition, as it is considered, and the third, 2 regula~ 
tion known as the 24st rule of this House. I mea: 

said he, to treat them all without undue excitement, 
as a representative from one of those middle Siates, 
whose duty aud power it appears to me to be to 
stand -between the North and the South, and en- 
deavor to put an end to an agitation which threatens 
the Union, disparages the character, and distracts 
the councils of a common country. Belomgingto 


a party, and actuated by its jadgments on common 
occasions, I dissiaim and altogether repudiate them 
on this, acknowledging no influences but those of 


declaring that the slave trade is on the lucreuse, 
wheiber because of the abolition of slave labor in 
the British possessions in our vicinity and an st- 
tendant dimination in the supply of those sriicles 
which enter into the general consump -of the 
worlc, thereby augmenting the demand fram other 
quarters, and thes calling for additional labe 

the message tes nor is it expiisi 
whether it m? or the domestic trade 


of slaves. ‘Fhe Pouse may recollect that last 
message of the late President was to the < (aa 


feet. Ihave no doubt that the former, if not the 
present President, alludes to the fact, which Tune | 
derstand the records of the public Depariments tes 
ify, that the increase of the foreign slave trade, 
whick is the bitter source of all these bitter waters, 
is attributable to the negligent or fraudulent man- 
ner in which the suppression of the trafic is ma- 
rad by the subjects asd officers of tha: counuy 
ose osiensitle exertions are supposed to be rcost 
vedatit. Iam authorized to say 
orts from commanders of America 
o cruis 
1 On 


ihe reward of a guineaa head for every slave 


This ig no occasion for hesita~ 
unciation of circumstances such 
as I me nentien, and with them the authority 
on which I du so. 1 therefore assure Tisuse 
that I was informed by the late Geeretary of the 
Navy, that while such isthe tenor of official cor- 
respondence in thet Department, an English Abo- 


tins in ine ð 


i titionist--whom I shall not hesitate to name, though 


by naming him I intend no undue disparagement—~ 
a person ‘called Madden, actually urged the late 
se y of the Navy in his very office totake c 
that nove but Abolilionists shouid eo ad Ame 
rican vessels sent (0 cruise on the coast ¢ Air 

it is known to many of those who now he 
that there ate English black regiments in the | 
hames, separated from Florida only by 2 nairow 
st ple in open beats in good weathe 

me war which hasso long taxed the resour 
the patievee of this country in Plorida, i 
re a servile war, being partly was 
er from the Bahamas or ii 
S is not certain. There arealso £ 
menis of black troops on our Canad 
so that tba Governors of two State 
Dudley of North Carolina, and an honorable 
ner of this House, Governor Gilmer of V 
have fouud it neces$ary recently to complain to tit 
Federal Executive that American lac 
lemen, travelling in Canada with bla 
were insulted and threatened by these troops, 
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The pragmatic interference of the British Minis- 
ter in the case of thè Africans brought into this 
country on board the Spanish vessel called the 
Amistad, is familiar to all, urging the President to 
exercise an influence which, according to the Bri- 
tish Constitution and our own, it-is notorious the 

Executive cannot exercise over the Judiciary. Fi- 
nally, lam assured that the same British Minister 
went so far as to address a note to Mr. Forsyth, 
the Secretary of State, communicating a bull of the 
Pope against the slave trade. After in vain urging 
by negotiation a claim to search American vessels 
suspected of slave irade, it is only too notorious 
that our commerce is harassed, and our ports dis- 
honored by captures on the most frivolous pretexts, 
by. British cruisers, of American vessels, sent in, 
one of them, into the port of Boston, in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the venerable member from 
Massachusetts. The search of vessels at sea, 
hardly claimed as a right in peace, and which I 
deny to be even a right of war, is perpetrated upon 
us by Great Britain every day. The United States, 
North and South, are beleaguered by her black 
troops, while her Abolilion emissaries are pervad- 
ing all parts of the country. After being, from 
the time of the assiento till within a few years, one 
of the largest dealers in the slave trade, and en- 
couragers of slavery, the English have discovered 
that the one is piracy, and the other a heinous sin; 
and we are to be compelled to come as suddenly 
to the same conclusions. Within my own life- 
time, from New York inclusive, to the most 
Southern State, nearly every one held slaves who 
could, without any doubt of the legal or moral 
right to doso. It has been the case throughout 
the world in every fage and in every country. I 
myself saw many slave ships in the harbor of Li- 
verpool as lawfully trading there as any other British 
vessels, But since the British discovery of the pi- 
racy of the trade and the sinfulness of bondage, we 
are to desecrate the memories of our forefathers, 
to consider, as we are told, Washington a monster 
‘of iniquity, and to destroy those institutions which 
are incorporated with the social and political ex- 
istence of eleven of these United States. 

The first position I assert then is independence 
of this modern philosophy. It think, with deference 
be it said, that the inhabitants of the South meet- 
ing their merciless assailants with whatever indig- 
nation, have never yet taken thehigh ground of 
repulsion to foreign interference in which I am 
sure they would be sustained by the great mass of 
their fellow-countrymen in the State to which I 
belong, and I have no doubt all the central, and 
probably Eastern States of this Union. Let them 
stop the foreign source of this derogatory agita- 
tion. Letus altogether assert the rights and the 
character of the country against intelerable ag- 
gression. I call upon the honorable gentleman 
just appointed chairman of the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs, (Mr. Wisz,] by the proper action of 
Congress, to request his friend, the President of the 
United States, to instruct my colleague, who it is 
said is shortly to represent us in Great Britain, to 
retaliate this insulting interference by earnestly re- 
presenting to the British Government the expense 
and annoyances we endure by its military control 
of eight bundred thousand Canadians, of eight 
millions of oppressed Irish, of one hundred millions 
enslaved East Indians, and of perhaps three hun- 
dred millions of unoffending Chinese, to be re- 
duced to subjugation. Let it be represented in the 
blandest terms of diplomatic intercourse which bu. 
manity requires and good policy enjoins, that the 
Irish people should be allowed a Legislature of 
their own for their local affairs; that our own ex- 
perience proves that a great central Legislature for 
remote municipalities is not less injurious to them 
than to the metropolitan state. Let them be told 
that the interest they express for the emancipation 
of cour slaves, we heartily reciprocate for theirs. 
Patastop, in short, sir, to the impertinent inter- 
meddling of the English Government and English 
individuals with our established institutions by 
similar remonstrances agaiast such of theirs as 
are much more obnoxious to complaint, and my 
life -upon it, in. a very short time Aboli- 
tion will .be : mùch less agitated than it is, 
The. source of it is in England, the streams 


are but tributary which flow through parts of this 
country. Let me say to the torrid South, that with 
all its animation, it has never repelled with suffi- 


| vigor this foreign invasion ef its rights, and tradue- 


tion of its character. In the central States, I be- 
lieve we are almost all nearly of one mind respect- 
ing slavery as an evil and slavery asa right. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts spoke of the Penn- 
sylvania act of Assembly, which led the way to 
Abolition, as an event of thirty or forty years ego. 
Sir, it is sixty years since that statute was enacted 
for the gradual abolition of slavery within the 
State. Even then, before a Federal Constitution 
had imposed its obligations, none of the wise and 
benevolent originators: of that act thought of imme- 
diate emancipation even within their own State, or 
of interfering with Slavery at allin any other. It 
was reserved for modern subserviency to British 
propagandism, to denounce bondage, and atiempt 
to put an end to it extra-territorially. The people 
of the South may rely upon it, that those of Penn- 
sylvania, and, I believe, of all the free States, are 
still as averse as ever to such injustice. There is 
litle or no difference of sentiment upon the sub- 
ject. We censider it an evil which we are happy 
to be rid of, but we are unwilling to judge for those 
of other States, who may or may not think as we 
do, and with whose institutions we have no 
right to interfere, directly or indirectly, either by 
agitation or by law; whom, on the contrary, we are 
bound to maintain in all their federal rights, and 
to let alone in all their State rights. I repeat, then, 
that the policy and the duty of the South, instead 
of the futile expressions of lofty indignation, is to 
vindicate themselves by nniting with the North. to 
repeal foreign disparagement, to rouse the enthu- 
siasm of patriotism, to repel that of fanatiscism, 
and thus to put an end to its aggressions. For my 
own part, I do not hesitate to call myself an Abo- 
litionist, in the sense of Washington, and Jefferson, 
and Madison, and Marshall. In that sentiment, 
the people of my State, and I believe nearly all 
those of the Middle States—the great central zone 
which binds this Union together—are well nigh 
unanimous, and altogether resolved, without dis- 
tinction of party, ready, by all lawful means, to 
put down those who propogate and foment the dis- 
memberment of the Union and digrace of the 
American national character. We see, with infi- 
nite regret, the collision which malignant foreign 
influence has brought about between Virginia and 
New York, and between Maine and Georgia. 
We deplore and desire to control the ungenerous 
and hostile spirit to which these collisions of con- 
federated States are ascribable. We cannot think 
without the utmost pain, of the dreadful issues they 
may lead to, and there is nothing within the con- 
stitutional means of this Government which we 
are not disposed to do to protect the Southern States 
in the peaceable and undisiurbed enjoyment of 
their unquestionable State rights and long esta- 
bl shed institutions, free from the molestation, the 
malevolence, and the interference of any kind, of 
either English or American assailants, combined or 
separately. All that the South has to do is to take 
its stand of actual defiance and reaction, to act 
upon foreign Governments influencing American 
aggression, as this Government may be induced to 
do; to call for the abolition of the military despo- 
tism of Canada, of the repeal of the despotic union 
by which England holds in Ireland one of the great 
fountains of American increase; to resist and 
punish the audacious and insulting seizures of our 
vessels, become so frequent of late by British 
cruisers, and all oiher vexatious and insulting in- 
flictions of British modern philanthrophy upon 
American institutions and independence—this is 
what we have to do to staunch at once and for ever 


-the great source of these bitter waters of agitation. 


The venerable member from Massachusetts talks 
of an insurrection of the slaver and servile war, 
with an argumentative composure which I cannot 
conceive of. Sir, I was astonished, and I must 
say my blood cardled with horror, when I heard a 
gentleman of bis high and influential position, 
whose sentiments must. make a deep impression, 
not only throughout this country, but abroad; a 
past President of the United States, declare on this 
floor—let me be corrected if I ‘misunderstood him 
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—ihat in the event of a servile war, the Consti- 
tuticn of the United States wonld authorize the 
catastrophe of the universal emancipation of all 
the slaves of the eleven slave States of this Union 
by means of the treaty-making power. 

Mr. ADAMS here rose in explanation, and said ` 
he did not say that, in the event of a servile war 
or insurrection, the Constitution of the United States 
would be at an end. ‘What he did say was this: 
that, in the event of a servile war or insurrection 
of slaves, if the people of the. free States were 
called upon to suppress the insurrection, and to 
spend their blood and treasure in putting an end to 
the war—a war in which the distinguished Virgi- 
nian, the author of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence had said that “God has no attribule in fa- 
vor of the master”—then he would not say that 
Congress might not interfere with the institution of 
slavery in the States, and that, through the treaty- 
making power, universal emancipation might not be 
the result. And he would say, further, that, if 
this twenty-first rule is reinstated, the people of the 
North will be ipso facto absolved from all obliga- 
tions under the Constitution. 

Mr. INGERSOLL resumed. This is no time, 
Mr. Sp:aker, to deal with constitutional doctrine, 
so easily refutable. Yet I cannot refrain from 
remarking that the honorable gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts attributes to the Executive branch of 
this Government a prepotency hitherto unheard of. 
It was he who formerly, I think, denied that by the 
treaty-making power, Louisiana, with all its off- 
spring of States, could be incorporated with this 
Union. And it is he who now assigns to the trea- 
ty-making power the formidable and destructive 
faculty of sundering the Union, and desolating one 
third of it in frightful extermination, by refusal, as 
uncharitable as it would be unconstitutional, to 
suppress an insurrection of the slaves. All South- 
ern abstractions may hide their diminished heads 
before this prodigious and portentous distraction of 
that most experienced and distinguished slates- 
man. Speaking also, as 1 always do, with reve- 
rence for the purity of his motives, and the eleva- 
tion of his character, I must add that Carolina nul» 
lification is insignificant contrasted with the tran- 
scendental abruption of his Northern divergance, 
which, ipso facto, dissolves the whole North from 
all Federal allegiance by force of a mere rule for 
ordering the business of this House. 

My present drift is not, however, with the con: 
etitutional right of emancipation, but to say a few 
words upon the habit which has become so com- 
mon as to be quite inveterate, both in this House 
and out of it, of contemplating disunion by a ser- 
vile war, as a simple occurrence upon which we of 
the North, after the example of British instruce 
tors, may speculate with the coldest philosophy, 
if not dwell with delight. No man knows better 
than the venerable member from Massachusetts, 
what history teaaches of those most dreadful of all 
scourges, war in its most appalling infliclions, war 
between master and slave. He well knows how 
Roman history teems with accounts of the ten ser- 
vile wars which afflicted that Republic; how they 
began in the most trivial occurrences—were con- 
ducted through years and oceans of bicodshed— 
army after army, led by the most consummate 
generals, overthrown—whole regions devastated- 
modern Spain and Portugal], and other paris of the 
Roman empire, wasted with worse than modern 
Spanish or Vendean warfare—and at last, as was 
invariably the case, the slaves utterly crushed, exe 
terminated, annihilated. 

Sir, in an authentic account of an intended in- 
surrection of the blacks of the city of Charleston, 
‘a few years ago, it appeared in testimony, by the 
confessions of some of them, whom it was neces- 
sary to execute, that they were impressed with a 
belief that the English were to come to help them— 
that the Americans could do nothing against 
the English, and that the English would carry 
them off to St. Domingo. One of them stated that 
he had been seduced to revolt, partly by a speech 
brought to him, which he was told had been de- 
livered by a most distinguished and honorable gen- 


-tleman, formerly, like the member from Massa- 


chusetis, the representative of this country in Great 
Britain, who was said to be the black man’s friend; 
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who had declared in Congress that he would con- 
tinue to speak, write and publish against slavery 
as long as he lived, until the Southern States con- 
sented to emancipate their slaves, for that slavery 
was a great disgrace to the country. This geatle- 
man was sent a second time to England, as one of 
the first acts of the Presidency of the venerable 
member from Massachusetts. I hold the memory 
of that most eminent staiesman in profound and 
affectionate respect, and would be the last to im- 
pute tokim any anti-social er inhumane senti- 
ments. I quote from the authenticated record of 
the proceedings on the occasion alluded to, attested 
by many gentlemen once members of this House, 
of national reputations and unquestionable cha- 
racters. It is shocking to think that the Bahamas 
are separated from Florida by a narrow channel, 
which a boat may cross in calm weather, and that 
British black troops are maintained in those islands, 
by whom it would be easy to stimulate, supply 
and fraternize with hostile Indians and revolted 
slaves in Fiorida, while among the hostile bands in 
that devoted province itis notorious that there are 
negroes, some of whom are leaders. 

The disastrous Florida war is already partially a 
servile war. There are black regiments in the 
West Indies, and in Canada, whose employment 
to produce and protect a revolt of the siaves of the 
Southern Siates, has been openly suggested by a 
British Peer in the House of Lords, and is the 
common topic of the British Canadian newspapers, 
as one cf the means of our annoyance and discom- 
fiture in case of hostilities with Great Britain. The 
climate, configuration, and all the physical circu m- 
stances of the Southern country, are extremely fa- 
vorable to a servile war. A mere handful of 
Indians and negroes in Florida, have frustrated 
ani defied the whole power of the United States at 
great expense for several years past, expense of both 
life and treasure. Combine that war with conta- 
gious hostilities of the same kind, beginning in 
Georgia or Louisiana, and who can contemplate 
the consequences of such frigh ful results from the 
inhuman sympathy of Great Britain, influencing 
fanatical combinations in the Eastern and North- 
ern parts of this country to accomplish the emanci- 
pation of American slaves? Tae most distant 
prospect of such a state of things must diveit capi- 
tal, diminish the value of property, depreciate and 
depopulate the Southern country. What husband 
or father would expcse his wife or children 
voluntarily to such awful dangers? What 
humane man can interfere for hasty emanci- 
pation at such dreadful and wicked cost? It 
is easy for us, who are relieved from these 
alarms, in cool debate to discuss the evils of 
slavery, and resolve on putting an end to it. But, 
independent of any constitutional inhibition, it 
strikes me as the plainest dictate of common huma- 
nity, and the highest obligation or American inde- 
pendence, to resist, and, if made necessary by legi- 
timate measures of retaliation, to extinguish such 
abominable sympathy. I ask leave to read to the 
House a translation which I hold ia my hand, as 
the most convenient mede of communicating a 
short and eloquent description from a Roman his- 
torian, of the terrors by which persons in places 
even at a distance from such scenes have been ap- 
palled in former times, as we may soon come to be 
ja ours. It isa passage from Sal/usi’s account of 
Catiline’s coaspiracy, which in my translation runs 
thus: 


“By which things the State was greatly agitated, and the face 
of the city totally altered, From the highest degree of gladness 
and gayety—the fruit of long quiet—a sudden gloom fell upon 
all. sStaruled, they hurried to and fro, and knew not where or 
in whom to put their trust. There was neither war nor peace; 
every one measured the danger by his fears; add to which, the 
women, to whom, on account of the extent of the Republic, the 
dread of war was unusual, gave themselves up to affliction. 
They raised their supplicating hands to heaven; they wept over 

“their helpless children; they uttered imploring lamentations; 
every thing inspired them with terror; dismissing their plea- 
sues and thelr pride, they despaired of themselves and their 
country.” 7 g +s 

Bruish Peers in open Parliament, British emis- 
saries throughout the United States, American 
statesmen, like the venerable member from Massa- 
chusetts, the British press of London, Liverpool, 
and Canada, some of our own newspapers, con- 
ventions of English and Americans, there and here, 


altogether proclaiming this crusade, is @ true and 


most revolting description ef the excesses to which 
that fell spirit has excited an organization formida- 
ble, unlawful, and ungenerous. 

The honorable gentleman from Massachusetis 
had spoken contumelious!y and often, when dis- 
cussing this subject, of a sentiment of which I 
avew myself, said Mr. IxerRsoLL, the humble au- 
thor, and abide the consequences. As given by me, 


_it was a toast, the precise words of which Ido not 


recollect, but instead of being as quoted, a North- 
ern man with-Southern principles, I believe, though 
lam not sure, that it was a Northern President 
with Southern principles. Ihave no disposition, 
far from it, to implicate the venerable member 
from Massachusetls in a charge of inconsistency 
when I underiake to prove him such a President. 
I will answer for him, sir, that in case of a servile 
war now, he would at once cast aside all sonstitu- 
tional abstractions and be among the first to march 
to the South to relieve our fellow-countrymen 
there assaulted by a revolt of their slaves; and for 
one, I should be proud to serve under him in any, 
the hamblest capacity, if rendered necessary by 
such an invasion. If Texas had asked for 
admission into the Union during the Presidency of 
Mr. Adams, or any Other Northern President, it is 
impoasible thatso monstrous and inconceivable a 
blunder would have been committed, as by clamor 
and fanaticism, a combination of English ard Amc- 
rican prejudice against slavery, that mognificent 
territory would have been excluded from the 
Union and absolutely forced to become an indepen- 
dent and a rival State, constituted as it ix of native 
Americans npon American Republican principles, 
desiring anxiously, what we should have as cordia’~ 
ly welcomed, to be one cf the States represented upon 
this floor. History has few, if any, examples of 
such infatuated self-denial. 

(Mr. INGERSOLL, throughout much ef his argu- 
ment, was repeatedly interrupted by calls of order 
from the Cmar for irrelevancy, a charge to which 
also some gentlemen on the floor considered bim 
obnoxious. Unwilling to resist these interruptions, 
however detrimental to the course of an argumen’, 


and inleed scarcely able in very bot weather to- 


maintain the irregular conflicts to which they must 
necessarily give rise, he thought it best to sub- 
mit, as the Speaker and all who heard 
him will attest be did, with cheerfulness, to such 
disadvantages; omitting much that he had noted to 
say—declaring, however, that it should appear, if 
his speech were published, and be submitted to the 
community, to determine whether he was out of 
order for irrelevancy, asso repeatedly and injuriously 
charged with being. At one time, after reiterated 
interruptions of tbis sort, he was required to take 
his seat till leave was obtained for his procseding; 
on which question the ayes and noes were called, 
and resulted in there being 38 negative votes to 
136 who affirmed his right to proceed. Mr. ADAMS 
more than once enireated that he might be heard; 
but Mr. IncersoLL, refusing to take as a favor 
what te thought a right, and anxious at the same 
time to pursue his own course of argument, sup- 
pressed parts of it. From the confusion of such 
contests, speaking from very short notes, he is un- 
able to say whether he can recollect, wih perfeet 
accuracy, what was said and what omitted when 
called to order. About to consider the Texas 
question, which he then thought, and still thiaks, 
immediately and intensely pertinent to the sub 
ject of slavery, he was caled to order by 
the Speaker, declaring that whal Mr. Apims, 
as President, bad done in that respect, could have 
no possible connection with the question before the 
House. Mr. I. had just taken up the translation 
of a French tract by Frederick Le Clerc, addressed 
to Mirabeau B. Lamar, President cf the Republic 
of Texas, to show by it that, in Mr. Apams’s Presi- 
dency, Texas was decmed so important an acquis 
tion fur the United States, as to become an object 
of anxious negotiation by the agency of Mr. Poin- 
sett, Mr. Apams’s Minister Plenipotentiary in Mex- 
ico, when he was called to order by the Speaker 
for irrelevancy. He therefore laid down the 
pamphlet, and forbore to read the several passages 
frem it which now follow, marked on his notes as 
a very material part of the argument. 
Dr. Le Clere says: 


“In fact Texas has heen unable to procure tire admisston of 
her star into the great constellation, towards which it feels ite 
self drawa by a community of origin, institutions, and inte- 
rests. Attheriskofa war with Mexico, the United States hag 
recognised the independence of Texas as soon as the Govera- 
ment ofthat country had received ifs definitive organization; 
bat powerful motives prevented the Cabinst of Washington 
from proposing the incarperation of the new Statg to- Congress, 
The daring Jackson would perhaps have braved the dangers.of 
this agerandizement; but the prudent Van Buren was unwil- 
ling to add this embarrassment to ail those which his prédeces- 
sor had bequeathed him. ‘The necessity of maintaining the 
equilibrium, to maintain the urim itself between the slave- 
holding States and the States which have proscribed slavery, 
between the agricultural “tates of the South, and the manufac- 
turing States of the North, between the valley of the Mississip- 
piand the original States, prevailed over the counsels of am- 
bition. The Abolition advocates attacked the ‘Texans without 
restraint, and declared against the admission of Texas into the 
Union with extreme vigor. Mr. Adamsof Massachusets mado 
this question in the House of Representatives the subject of a 
very violent, though forcible discourse, which re-echoed in the 
bosom of the English Parliament, and was not without infiu- 
ence upon the decision of the Cabinet of Washington. England 
herself. wecannot doubt, busied herself with the Goverament 
of the United States, to induce it to repel the offers of Texas 
whose independence she had not yet recognised. So much did 
the creation and character ofthis Republic seem to her likely 
to affect the balance of political powers in the new world. Be- 
sides, some of the States, which ene. would have believedthe 
most favorable to the incorporation of Texas, grew cool with 
respect to it from different causes, amongat which physical 
interests had also a place. Texas has, therefore, solemnly 
withdrawn itsdemand. lt wil] lose nothing by xeniaining inde- 
pendent. Its resources ave immense, and its ascendency, over 
allthe Northern part of the Mexican Republic is much more 
secured, by the existing Siate of things, than it could be by a 
different mode of political existence.” | 

It appears trom tms authentic statement that op- 
position to slavery, foreibly conducted by the ho- 
norable gentleman from Massachusetts, as a mem- 
her of this House, is the principal. reasen why 
Texas was lost as a State of this Union. Yet, by 
other paragraphs in the same publication, it ap- 
pears that during the Presidency of that same. ho- 
norable member, Mr. Poinsett, his minister, in 
Mexico, was instructed earnestly to press for the 
acquisition of Texas from Mexico by purchase for 


the United States. Dr. Le Clerc says: . 

“rhe report which had spread through the United States in 
1629, of negotiauons entered into with Mexico for the cession of 
Texas was well founded. Mr. Poinsett, at present Minister of War 
at Washington, and then, as we have said, the representative 
of his couniry near the Mexican Republic, hoped, perhaps, to 
succeed in this difficult, negotiation, thanks to the intimacy of 
his connections with Zavala, who was the soul of President 
Guerrero’s administration, and withthe party of the Yorkinos 
whom the revolution of the month of December, 1828, had 
placed in power. Zavala had just procured for himself im- 
mense grants of land in Texas, and to give to them sone value, 
he must necds have desired either that this province should be 
transferred tothe United States,or that colonization by the Anglo- 
Americans should be carried on upon a very grand scale, 
Mexico, threatened by a Spanish invasion, which, in fact, oc- 
curred in the course of the year, found herself, moreover, a 

ley, as always, to an extreme financial distress, and might have 
Paen accessible to offers of loan on the part of the Cabinet of 
Washington. upon a mortgage of Texas. ‘This would suit us, 
(said Mr. Poinsett then, speaking of the acquisition of this 
country,) and if they were willing to sell it to us, I would take it 
upon myself to buy it? Bat whether this active and stirring 
diplomatist may have promised himself from a concurreace of 
circumstancesso favorable, the event did not apswer his expec- 
tation.” : 

So that a Northern President was willing and 
anxious toget possession of Texas which was main. 
ly prevented, when the opportunity oceurred for 
it, without its costing any thing but an aet of 
kindness to eur own countrymen, radicating our 
own free principles in that fine province— prevent. 
ed by the opposition of the same Northern Presi- 
dent, become an honorable member of this House, 
If General Jackson, or some oiher Southern man, 
had hot been President at that time, so fatat a'delur 
sicn eould not possibly have succeeded. “Phe same 
pamphlet shows that in all this deplorabie self- 
denia!, Great Britain was the active mover and 
superintendent of our American machinery. Dr. 


Le C’ere says: 

“The resistance which the avowed designs of the Cabinet of 
Washington concerning Texas, met with in the disposition of 
the whole of Mexico at the close of 1829, was probably not the 
only thing which compelled it to postpone the execution of 
them, andto have recourse to other means of attaining its real 
object. Besides the uneasiness which was immediately mani- 
fested in the midst of the Northern States, of the Union, the 
Mox can Government found also a powerful sapport ta the poli- 
cy of England, jealous of the growing greatness of the United 
States Mr. Huskisson, in the course of a debate on the affairs 
of Spain asd Mexico, denounced to Parliament the intnignes 
of the Cabinet at Washington to separate Texas from the Mexi- 
can Confederacy. He called to jmind how much the acquisi- 
tion of the Floridas by the United States had alarmed Great 
Britain, for the security of her possessions in the West Indies; 
then, revealing a project whith we may be allowed to believe 
that English ambition has not yet renounced, he said, tha 
Mexico ought io be maintained in the possession of Texas, since 
the opposition of the Cabinet, of Washington had baffled thr 
negotiations of England with Spain for obtaining the cession o 
Cuba. The United States have not absorbed Texas, but Texai 
is now independent of Mexico, and the Anglo-American rac 
peats rule therein, Slavery, the Abolition of which England i 
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pursuing in the whole world, be it from interest, or be it from 
philanthropy, has taken, deep root in this new Republic, and 
the English’ Government is testifying its discontent at it by a 
singular obstinacy m not recognising her. ,Was it requisite, ac- 
cording to the system of compensation developed by Mr. Hus- 
kisson, that, to console herself for the independence of Texas, 
Great Britain should canse Cuba to be ceded to herby indigent 


and impoverished Spain?’ 

Iwill not add any thing further from the curious 
and credible revelations of Dr. Le Clerc. 
Tam not mistaken, Mr. President Adams’s Minis- 
ter at Mexico was instructed to remonstrate against 
the act of the Mexican Government liberating the 
slaves of that country, who are not imported Af- 
Yieans or their descendents, but natives of Mexico; 
to remonstrate against their liberation as an act in- 

| jurious in its tendencies, and therefore untriendly 
to this country, Since that time, Abolition agita- 
tion in England, from England, and in the north- 
ern paris of this country altogether, have produced 


“an ex'raordipsry change of views unfriendly to - 


the common welfare and national charseter of the 
Uniten States. English Abolitionists, with all the 
fields of Ireland and India for their philanthropy, 
must have America. 

(Here Mr. I resumed his argument, which had 
been interrupted by the Greaxer’s call to order ] 

What is an American Abolitionist, I have never 
been able distinctiy to understand. Denunciation, 
declamation, passionate, unmerciful and unmerited 
abuse of Southern institutions, reviling slavery as 
a sin, and the slave trade as piracy, are neither ar- 
uments nor reasons, I want to know what it is 
distincily that is proposed to be done for the remo- 
val of the alleged grievance. It appears to me 
that there are three classes united in this conspi- 
racy, who may be characterized as—Ist; mere en- 
thusiasts or zealots, who do not pretend to reason, 
but merely declaim, denounce, and vilify. 2d; 
rational Abolitionists, such as those by whom | 
am desired to present the petition to this House 
“which I now hold in my hand, asking for an altera- 
tion of the Con:titution of the United States to 
exclude eleven of them from the Union. And 3d; 
Partisans, to whom Abolition is a cloak or disguise 
by which to impose A or B asa President or mem- 
ber of Congress upon the community, or to prevent 
their elections, as being favorable or inimieal.to the 
abolition of slavery. Of these, the first category are 
to be treated with the tenderness due to sincere 
anxiety. Ever since the crusades there have been, 
and will continue to be, propagandists and mis- 
Sionaries riding their hobbies in one direction or 
another, either this way or that, who cannot he 
controlled while they violate no laws, like such as 
seek any, other species of recreation or excitement, 

The second category, the rational but impracti- 
cable Abolitionists, those who seek to dismember 
this Union by a change of the Constitution, which 
never can be accomplished, must be controlled. 
The Jaw must be enforced against them. They 
are not to be allowed to confound a supposed right 
of petition with the abuse of Abolition, or other- 
wise to disturb the constitutional repose of this 
Union and the undeniable right of each State to 
adopt, refuse, and otherwise regulate slavery, as 
its citizens may think proper. The third class—I 
deciare here what I stated in another public assem- 
bly—the Convention of Pennsylvania—partisan 
Abolitionisis, are among the most represensible 
traitors to this country; who, though they cannot 
be punished in the regular administration of penal 
justice, ought to be denounced to universal repro» 
bation. Withoat an impracticable organic change, 
to what practical or possible end ean thiir move- 
ments lead? Cui bono? What ean they come to? 
What must they end in? Ht is universally agreed 
that slavery is not of Congressional jurisdiction, 
except in this District. There seems to be no de- 
nial of the established doctrine that any State may 
use it that thinks proper to do so.. It is per- 
haps not known to all of those who now hear 
tne, that by an almost unanimous adjudication 
of the Supreme Court of the United States last 
winter-—evcry judge but one concurtiag—it was 
resolved that what is called slave trade among the 
States is not of Federal cognizance. Whether 
slaves shali be taken from one State io another, ex- 
cept as fugitives, is matter of State right with 
which Congress, or any other Federal authority, 


has nothing todo. This great principle of cone | 


i 


But if. 


stitutional jurisprecesce has been settled, too, upon 
the highest principles of humanity, by which slaves 
are declared to be, not catalla ottesa, not mere 
things cr animals, but human beings; apprentices, 
or pupils, in a state ef perpetual minority—a prin- 
ciple developed by the temperate course of judicial 
administration infinitely more valuable to this un- 
fortunate class of mankind than ever abrupt Abo- 
lition has been or can be. In this District, as I 
have taken some pains to inform myself, the last 
census skews a decrease in the last ten years of 
about 334 per cent. of the slaves here, whose num- 
bers now do not exceed some forty-five hundred. 
Cui bono, then, I repeat, a senseless, and, may I not 
add, wicked agitation? What good does it do? 
What mischief may itnoi do? The venerable mem- 
ber from Massachusetts says himself that the time 
has not yet come for emancipating the slaves of this 
District: so that this whole Union is to be distracted, 
perhaps destroyed, and its character indelibly dis- 
graced, for the prospective emancipation, without 
any immediate action whatever, of not many more 
slaves than have'been the property of three or four 
individuals. The pious and illustrious survivor of 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
who died in this neighborhood possessed of a fourth 
or a fifth as many as the whole number who are 
the objects of what, in the language I am about to 
read from a passage of Burke, may be well termed 
the malignant charity of a vast conspiracy of fana- 
tical, or impracticable, or partisan Abolitionists, 
foreign and domestic. 

Independent of the constitutional inhibition, all 
bistory, and the laws of nature and of nations 
abound with proofs that one people or State have 
no right to interfere with the politica!, social, or re- 
ligious institutions and habits, or prejadices of 
another, and that a large proportion ot the wars 
which have desolated modern Europe, may be 
traced to pragmatical violations of this cardinal 
principle of peace and right. Tere is an admira- 
ble argument on the subject in Clarendon, which I 
gave to the public on a former cecasion, and would 
like to repeat now, but for fear of being called to 
order. Pablieists abound with authority to the 
same effect. . 

(Mr. InarrsoLL did not venture to read from 
Vattel, which he had taken to the-House, and had 
on his desk for that purpose, the folowing pas- 
sages, having, as he deems, obvious connection 
with the subject. Book 2, chap. 1, sec. 18: 

“This gencral principle prohibits all nations every evil prac: 
tice tending to create disturbance in another State, to foment 


discord, to corrupt its citizens, to alienate its allies, to raise 
enemies, to sully its reputation, and to deprive it of its natura! 
advantages.” 

Again, book 2, chap. 4, sec. 54: “It isa manifest consequence 
of the liberty and independence of nations, that all have a 
right to be governedas they think proper,and that none have the 
least authority to interfere in the Government of another State, 
Of all the rights that can belong to a nation, sovereignty is, 
doubtless, the most precious, and that which others ought the 
most scrupulously torespect, ifthey would notdo itan injury.” 

And azain, in the same book and chapter, sec. 59: “le is then 
certain, that no one can interfere in opposition tothe willof 
a nation, in its religivus aflairs, without violating its rights, 
and doing it an injury, Much less is any one allowed to em. 
ploy force of arms to oblige it to receive a doctrine and a wor- 
ship which he considersas Divine. What right have men to 
proclaim themselves the defenders and protectors of the cause 
of God? THe always knows how, when he pleases, to lead the 
nations to the knowledge of himself, by more certain means 
than those oftviolence. Persecutors make no true converts, 

rhe monstrous maxim of extendiog religion by the sword, is a 
subversion of the laws ofnauons, and the most terrible scourge 
of kingvoms, 
God, and every ambitious man covers himself with this pre- 
tence. While Charlemagne spread fire and sword through 
Saxony, to plant Christianity there, the successors of Mahomet 
ravaged Asia and Africa to establish the Koran.”] 

To these quotations, from the best authority, I 


beg to add an argument which may be condensed 


‘into an axiom, to wit: ‘That there is no right to act 


where there is no jurisdiction to enforce the act. 
What gocd then, I reiterate, can come of this 
malignant charity? ft by no means mends the 
matter; on the contrary, it is aggravation, that the 
English instigator: and their American instruments, 
In @ vast conspiracy against American rights and 
reputation, are not degraded individaa's with bad 
characters and motives. The better their cha- 
tacters, the purer their motives, the more formida- 
ble is their combination, It is my desire to submit 
this great question, without reproach of those who 
are often stigmatized as Abolitionists; because I 
think their misconduct may be rendered more 
striking by conceeding to 


Every madman believes he fights the cause of | 


intention. Still they are no beiter than the Jaco- 
bins of France, the madmen who convulsed 
and deluged that country in revolution and blood- 
shed. It is now well ascertained, from the ex. 
cellent history of the French Revolation by M. 
Thiers, the late Prime Minister, and other sources 
of unquestionable information, that Robespiere, 
for instance, was not the monster of iniquity which 
his sanguinary career had induced usto believe, 
He was an enthusiast, a man of ‘pure life, good 
manners, honest, and well disposed, without blood- 
thirsty inclinations, but infatuated hy distempered 
zeal, and driven onward by crowds of other mad- 
men, to perpetrate the frightful atrosities of which 
he was undoubtediy the author. Let us not in 
America, the wisest and mest humane among us, 
flatter ourselves that we are beyond the reach of 
similar malign influences. Itis part of American 
history, that in the immediate vicinity of the vene- 
rable gentleman from Masszchusetts birth place, 
as many persors of both sexes were put to death 
for witheraft, and in as short a time; the prison 
was as much encumbered with victims for the gal- 
lows, in proportion to the whole number of the po- 
puiation, as suffered by the guillotine under the 
anarch reign of Robespiere. To hate vice, it has 
been well said, isto hate mankind. To take up 
arms, either moral cr national, against every aber- 
ration, would exterminate all men, or reduce them 
to a state of universal warfare. Acrimony 
of indignation, intensity of hatred, is no evidence of 
superior virtue. If with the colonial inheritance of 
slavery, the people of the Southern States were 
born to the curse which Abolition pronounces it, it 
‘is as unwise as uncharitable to pursue them for it 
with bitter, unrelenting persecution; and when this 
persecution comes to be organized into a vast con- 
spiracy, with branches on both sides of the A lantic, 
emmissaries from England pervading this country, 
and missionaries from this, stimulating that—hired 
missionaries, I presume, for I doubt whether gratu- 
itous zeal would be so persevering and troublesome 
as that which is paid for by socicties and other or- 
ganizations—it amounts to an anarchical empire 
within the constitutional empire of these United 
States, distracting and disorganizing all its proper 
movements. It is precisely the system of the 
French revolution as described by Burke in his re- 
fleciions on that subject in the passage I am about 
to read: 

“We cannot,” said he, “be ignorant of the spirit of atheistical 
fanaticism that is inspired by a multitude of writings, dis- 
pensed with incredible assiduity and expense, and by sermons 
delivered in all the streets and places of public resort in Paris, 
These writings and sermonshave filled the populace with a black 
and savage atrocity of mind, which supersedes in them the com- 
mon feelings of nature, as well as ali sentiments of morality and 
religion; insomuch that these wretches are induced to bear with 
a sullen patience the intolerable distresses brought upon them 
by the violent convulsions and permutations that have been 
madein property. The spirit of proselytism attends this spirit 
of fanaticism, ‘They have societies to cabal and correspond at 
home and abroad for the propagation of their tenets. The Re- 
public of Berne, one of the happiest, the most prosperous,and the 
best governed countries upon earth, is one of the great objects 
at the destruction of which they aim. Iam told they have in 
some measure succeeded in sowing there the seeds of diseon« 
tent. Shey are busy throughout Germany. Spain and Italy 
have not been untried. England is not jeft out of the compre- 
hensive scheme of their malignant charity; and in England we 
find those who stretch out their arms to them, who recommend 
their example from more than one pulpit, and who chose, at 
more than one periodical meeting, publicly to correspond with 
them, to applaud them, and to hold them up as objects for imi- 
tation; who reccive from them tokens of confralernity, and 
standards consecrated amid their rights and mysteries; who 
suggest to thein leagues of perpetual amity, at the very time 
when the power to which our Constitution has exclusively de- 


legated the federative capacity of this kingdom, may find it 
expedient to make war upon them.” 


The Abolition agitation is a conspiracy, in the 
true definition of that cffence. It is the combin- 
ing of many to break law, which is the very defi- 
nition of conspiracy; none the better that the con- 
Spirators are many of them peisons of fair charac- 
ters, and perhaps pious designs; much the worse 
for embracing England in its immense circuit of 
open agitation. Itis one of those portentous de- 
velopments of free association, which Mr. De 
Tocqueville remarks as the great interior machi- 
nery controlling that of Government in this coun- 
try. Letit act, let it alone, while it remains within 
constitutional limits. But let it not transgress 
them by abusive misapplications of another great 
franchise—the alleged right of petition. Letitnot 
enter the Government. That Abolition has done 


them the merit of good il infinite mischief, is manifested by its effects on 
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national union, national character, and the state 
of bondage, which it has terribly exacerbated. 
‘That from the first it has been a wedge of dismem- 
berment, is undeniable. I need noi dwell on what 
palpably threatens the generai welfare of a Union, 
called by Jefferson the roek of our political salva- 
tion, clung to by Madison with filial fondness, re- 
commended by Washington to all reverence, as a 
sacred thing not to be even mentioned with levity. 

How degrading to American character it proves, 
every reading man vsry well knows. It is not 
English tourists and ephemeral chroniclers alone 
who fix this as the disgusting frontispiece to their 
traduction of us altogether; but graver, wiser, and 
better visiters, and ethers, are yet more licentious 
in their disparagement. The extraordinary Irish- 
man, who is called the liberator of his couairy, not 
only reviles asa slaveholder him whom we all 
idolize, to whom the world renders bomage, but 
ventared to pronounce that slaveholders should be 
branded with social stigma; excluded from the 
company of ladies and gentlemen, and driven to 
worse than Grecian, this Milesien ostracism. The 
French are almostas unmeasured as the English in 
similar detraction. De Toequeville, with a mind 
like Montesquien’s De Beaumont, Chevalier, all 
the late writers of France—the only country of 
Europe that does not dislike ours—coincide in con- 
demnirg American slavery, anc encouraging its 
sudden extirpation. Nay, more; German writers, 
of character, if not commissioned by their Go- 
vernments, in their own language publish pon- 
derous volumes of our defamation. I allude 
particularly to two considerable volumes con- 
stituting the work of a Dr. Julius, a learned 
Prussian who lately visited the United States. 
Thus the fountains of emigration are defiled 
with prejudices, from which we derive an- 
nually not less than one hundred thousand adult 
persons, in my humble opinion, among the most 
valuable of our importations—ready made men 
and women to fillup our illimitable territories; es- 
pecially desirable in those States of which mine is 
one, desirous af such additions to their workmen, 
Mines of wealth, industry end ingenuity, they 
often prove, which Abolition, by false views of 
our country, would deier from improving it. Cha- 
racter is part of national happiness as mach as in- 
dividual. It is by the character of this country 
that it conquers, prospers, and goes forward with 
unexampled progression. It is this character 
that Abolition strives to blast. 

And what are its inhuman influences on bonc- 
age? Some years ago, as I understood the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, a resolution actually 
passed this House to abolish slavery in the 
District. Now, he owas, even he cannot vote 
for it. He does not believe it would get more 
than very few votes in this House. It is 
too soon for emancipation. Wherefore, but 
because it has been elamored out of favor by un- 
generous denunciation of the cowardice of the 
South, made cowards by conscience, Which stings 
the Sovthern heart with apprehension that in a 
conflict between master and slave there is no attri- 
bute of the Deity to incline him to the master? 
Such is the philosophy of thì agitation, In Mary- 
jand, Virginia, and Kents y waning, 
receding, declining. it is said to be, 
the argument is irresis': sntaneiiy would 
remove it sooner than coertiv i— legitimate, gradu- 
al, beneficent emancipauon, tif. placard, the 
torch, the rifle, and the gallows. Bat Great Bri- 
tain, by violence, having increased the foreign 
slave wade, 
formation lo Congress, and fearfully aggrevaied 
its vast horrors, Evglish and Americans, in deplora- 
ble and mhuman combination, are ‘engaged by un- 
timely agitation in disquieting the siaves, abusing 
and eadangering their masters, and depreciating 
the property of large, moral, tranquil, and prosper- 
ous poitions of our country. They procrastinate, 
they prevent Abolition. They add rivets to every 
chain. They drive the iron deeper into every soul 
in bondaze. ‘They preach and teach hope- 
less revol and suicidal insurrection, They 
expose several millions of unoffending whites 
to the reckless butchery of some millions of 
infuriated blacks. They provoke dreadful rege- 


as is every successive President’s in- | 


tions. They foment deadly animosities. They 
breed incurable calamities, by perversion, ay, 
profanation of humanity! As charity, the be- 
nignest offspring of our blessed religion, is the 
cement of individual well being, so it comity the 
bond cf nations, and compromise the only tie of 
this confederation—of all legislation. Not an act 
of Congress becomes such, without large infu- 
sions of compromise. But Abolition spurns all— 
charity, comity, compromise, Constitution, law, 
order, religion, peace—it tramples down all with an 
jron hoof ef unmercifal fanaticism. I visited Mr. 
Madison a few weeks before his serene and philo- 
sophical death. He was extremely feeble, unable 
to sit up. But he raised his almost exanimate 
pody from the couch, when speaking to me of 
modern Abolition; he said that, to it alone, we owe 
notonly the lamentable anestof onward emarci- 
pation; but, till it intruded, no Governor in Carolina 
extolied slavery as a happy balance of her Go- 
vernment, no Virginia professor vindicated its mo- 
ral advantages. I call on the gentleman of 
Vermont, then, for their plan of liberation. 
I desire to learn if it is to be instant, ex- 
tra-territorial, universal, forcible. I think the 
South has been wronged—has been forbear- 
ing. Vhy do the honorable members of Ver- 
mont defer one moment , whatever is their. plan? 
If slavery bej what I understand they deem it, and 
their lawful power what they also seem to consi- 
der it, of prompt interposition, surely it is their 
highest, holiest duty. No currency, no tariff, no 
public lands, no bank or bankrupt acts, can com- 
pare in vitality with this primordial obligation. 
And why did those gentlemen, several of them, 
start from their seats to deny the intimation ofa 
gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. Kina,] that Aboli- 
tionists are tobe the only postmasters throughout 
Vermon? Why not, 1 wish to know? Is Aboli- 
tion disqualification tor office? Ti I thought as I 
suppose those gentlemen do, I should, if I could, 
endeavor to get Abolitionists made postmasters in 
Pennsylvania. 

‘She whole career of practical Abolition has 
been conclusion, retrograde and mad mistake. It 
improves nothing. It deteriorates all it touches, 
while its inerezse its own inordinate bulk and 
weight to two thousand affi:iated societies, as Í un- 
derstand, the numbers may be computed, instead 
of the 1,300 read by the honorable gentleman frem 
Georgia, [Mr. Kine,] from the prinied statistics of 
thesect. They 0 backward and downward with 
increasing masses of fanaticism, anarchy, and 
foicign assault on American independence. They 
have done, they can do no good. 

T feel bound to go yet further, and say something, 
not only of constitutional and inevitabie American 
slavery, the deplorable relative inheritance from 
English metropolitan government, whose tender 
mereies continually aggravate the Jot of both mas- 
ter and slave—but to go feriher, and say something 
of positive slavery in the absiract. ‘Fo denounce 
it, as is efien dere, seems to be almost to defy the 
dispensations ef Providence, soffering 18 existence 
in every age and in every country. Fally aware 
of the odium to be risked by what I am about to 
say, I shall nevertneless incur tbe responsibility, 
by the statement of a few striking facts, which are 
ihe best dialectics. ‘To plain wen, facis are al- 
ways argumentis. The honorable gentleman from 
Massachusetts, in the course of his unmeasured 
denunciation of bondage, and defiance of al its 
defenders, supposed it would be said at last that 
slavery is the very corner stone of liberty. Be- 
fors England made the late discovery of its bei- 
nousness, did not the master mind of that county, 
in bis magnificent evlogium on the inhabitants of 
this, declare exactly so? Tn his speech on concilia~ 
tion with America, speaking of the many slaves m 
Virginia and the Carolinas, Burke said that, where 
there are muliitade of slaves, those who are free 
are more proud aad jealous of their freedon. 
Freedom is to them not only an enjoyment, but a 
privilege. Liberty among them jooks like some- 
thing more noble and liberal. 

Let us try the qzesiion by a few immediate and 
striking tests in our politics. There have been ten 
American Presidents, five of whom were slave- 
holders, all with the popular sanction of re-election: 


B 
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three not slaveholders, neither of whom received 
that mark of approbation. - Except in the short vi- 
sit I mentioned to Mr. Madison, I bave never been 
in the South, and know nothing’ of the practical 
operations of slavery except by results. which all 
history and philosophy make known.. To compare 
one portion of this country with another might be 
odious, and I am very far indeed from any dispo- 
sition to disparage the people or institutions of the 
Northern States; yet, when we contemplate the le- 
gislation, the jurisprudence, the Executive Govern- 
ment, the administration of jastice, the state of reli» 
gion, the society, or almost any other of the moral 
attributes of the South, as far as I know any thing 
about them, I perceive nothing tending to show that 
they are disorganized, demoralized, or brutalized, 
by domestic slavery. . ; . 

[Most of what follows in the next few para- 
graphs of this particular illustration Mr. INGERSOLL 
was prevented saying by a call of order. But itis 
added from his notes, not only because he deems it 
strictly in order, but, moreover, because the news- 
paper reports of what little he did say before he 
was interrupted, give an imperfect and improper 
idea of the argument.] 

When the author of the Declaration of Indepen-. 
dence died, poor, only two States, South Carolina 
and Louisiana, did any thing for his widow and fa- 
mily. 

In the illustration which I am about to add, I 
desire to be understood as giving no opinion of 
my own, but merely suggesting the circumstances 
as characieristical. The principle of rotation in of- 
fice—which I hold to be a cardinal principle of 
Republican Government—has, according to my 
notion of it, been much abused lately by the mem- 
bers of the new Administration, and in a way 
curiously signalizing the prevailing sentiment 
Nori and South, as to party proscription. Tam 
given to understand, that, in the Navy Depart- 
ment, no removals bave been made, ard, in the 
War Department, very few: the gentlemen at 
the head of beth of these Departments being 
from the South. While the first act of the 
Eastern Secretary of State was to remove 
a competent under Secretary and put his own 
son in his stead. I repeat that I desire to be 
understood as giving no opinion, and expressing 
no censure ch such proceeding; but mention itas 
indicating the political habits and preposses- 
sions of persons coming to high office from 
the South and North respectively. The Trea- 
sury Department, with a Northern gentle- 
man at tie bead, has begun with the inflic- 
tion of numerous removals. The Post Office 
Department, whose chief is, as I have always un- 
derstood, a gentleman of kindly disposition, not 
disposed to harsh and violent conduct, yet, from 
Albany impulses, almost every day lynching a few 
postraasters, executed as if it were for Northern 
entertainment. Isay once more, that while I have 
a decided opinion on this subject, 1 do not express 
it on this cceasion, but mention the mere facts as 
obvious characteristics. Would this sort of pro- 
ssription be endured in the South? Toe President, 


| in the most solemn manner, by his first message at 


ion, has seized the earliest opportu- 
nity of declering how odious it is to his slavehold- 
ing feelings. A passage from his message, be- 
speaking much disquiet, contrition, and tribula- 
tion at the acts of his Northern Secretaries, runs 
thus: 

With anxious solicitude to select the most trustworthy for 
al station, I cannot be supposed to possess a personal 
knowledge of the qualifications of applican's. E therefore in- 
vite, in the most public manner, on the part of the Senate, a 
just scrutiny info the character and pretensions of nominations, 
and will, with the greatest cheerfulness, acquiesce in the deci- 
sions of that body. Furthermore, Į will, at the earliest proper 
occasion, invite the attention of ail Congress to certain mea- 
sues calculated to regulate and control the Executive power on 
this vitally important subject.” 

The Southern President betrays a compunction 
honorable to his feelings. To Philade’phia there 
have been licentious changes of officers, offensive 
io nearly the whole community. Unless the Se- 
nate reject some of them, cr the President, evi- 
dently disquicted and disgusted, withholds them 
from nomination, theré is a general apprehension 
that the ed valorem principle wil be put in practice 
in the custom-house to an extent hitherto unex: 
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ampled, so as to render the home valuation of un- 
looked for importance. . 
.» ‘Feannot leave this branch of the subject without 
ealling attention to the islands. of Hayti, Jamaica 
and. Cuba. In Hayti, the blacks emancipated by 
insurrection, long absolute masters of the island, 
have reduced its great resources to impoverish- 
-ment, misery and contempt; badly cultivated and 
‘worse governed. Many respectable free colored 
people-from the United States, who went there to 
settle, have returned disgusted with the specimen 
* they. saw of the freedom and government of slaves 
emancipated by insurrection. All accounts repre- 
“sent Cuba as among the most productive and 
prcsperous quarters of the globe. Jamaica exhi- 
bits the questionable consequences of metropolitan 
interference in compulsory emancipation. Brazil, 
cultivated by slaves, is the most, if not the only, 
flourishing part of all South America, including 
Mexico. If these are facis, they are stub- 
born things, and persuasive dialectics. The 
coercion of distant power, always liable to un- 
foreseen and irresistible reaction, often fails un- 
der the influences of ovérruling Providence. 
The whole force of Great Britain, applied every 
how, physically and morally, and every where, 
during the last five and twenty years, to suppress 
the slave trade, had but increased and aggravated 
it. In the present state of public sentiment through- 
out Christendom, the introduction of either slavery 
or the slave trade, any where, is extremely impro- 
bable. Just, temperate, and timely dealing with 
both, might gradually, perhaps, extinguish them. 
But it is not to be denied that they are both deeply 
seated in the practices and habits of mankind, of 
all ages and countries. We have now nearly a 
quarier of a centurys experience that sudden, for- 
cible, and deaunciatory extirpation of evils, so 
deeply rooted, fails to remove them, if it does not 
cause greater kindred evils in their stead. Every 
humane and intelligent man must perceive that 
instant and violent emancipation of the slaves of 
this country, would be mo e injurious to them than 
to their masters. Time, a great element in all 
ameliorations, is indispensable to this. ‘Phe cardi- 
nal principle of modern political economy, that re- 
straint is seldom, if ever beneficial, is applicable 
even to the question of slavery. If it be really the 
curse it is said to be, it will cure itself sooner, bet- 
ter, and more effectually, than can be accomplish- 
ed by acts of Congress. 


: Sull the great question remains; the right of pe- 
titian as it is called, which I now approach with 
diffidence, but not without having long and care- 
fally examined it, until brought to the conclusion 
that it is much misconceived. My position is, that 
the English right of petition isnot an American 
right, even in the States of this Union, much less 
in the United States under the Federal Constitu- 
tion, I think I can show that what the venerable 
gentleman from Massachusetts is so anxious to 
preserve is net an Amcrican but an English 
right, and that his doctrine is that of an English 
Whig, notof an American Republican. Let me 
read a paragraph from Blackstone’s Commentaries 
to explain whatis the English right of petition. 


“If there should happen any uncommon iojury ar infringe- 
ment of the rights before mentioned, says this author, which 
the ordinary course of law is ton defective to reach, there sull 
remains a fourth subordinate right, appertaining to every indi- 
vidual, namely, the right of petitioning the King or either House 
of Parliament, forthe redress of grievances. In Russia we 
are told that the Czar Peter established a Jaw that no subject 
might petition the throne till he had first. petitioned two diffe- 
rent Ministers of State. In case he obtained justice trom 
neither, he might shen present a third petition to the 
Prince; but upon pain of death if found te be in 
the wrong. The consequence of which was, that 
no one dared to offer such third petition; and grievances 
seldom falling under the netice of the sovereign, he had little 
opportunity to redress them. The restrictions, for some there 
are, which are laid upon petitioning in England, are ofa na. 
ture extremely different; and while they promote the spirit of 
peace, they are no check upon that of hberty. Care only must 
betaken, test, upon the pretence of petitioning, the subject be 
guilty of any riot or tumult; as happened in the apening of the 
memorable Parliament of 1640, and to prevent this, it is pro- 
vided by the statute 13 Car. 2, st. 1, ch. 5, that no petition tothe 
King, or either Bouse of Parliament, for any alteration in church 


or state, shall be signed by above twenty persons, unless . 


the matter thereof be approved by three justices of the 

ace, or the major part of the grand jury of the county; and in 
London by the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council; 
nor shall any petition be presented by more than ten persons at 
a time. But under these regulations, itis declared by the sta- 
tate 1 W, and M. st. 2, ch, 2; that the subject hath a right to 


petition, and that all commitments and prosecutions for such 


etitioning are illegal.?? è 
i Thus ihe English right of petition is provided by 
act of Parliament, and is absolutely indispensable 
to English liberty. I will read that portion of the 
statute of William and Mary which contains the Eng- 
lish bill of rights—probably the model of the Ameri- 
can Declaration of Independence—certainly of the 
various State bills of rights in thiscountry. There 
is a chapter in Montesquieu, the caption of which 
is that monarch’s ought to be accessible. The Rus- 
rian Czar punished with death any subject present- 
ing him a petition, which had not first for two days 
been submitted to his minister. Petitions presented 
to Charles II. in a tumultuary manner, caused acis 
of Parliament limiting the number of persons permit- 
ted to assemble for the purpose of agreeing upon a 
petition, and the number permitted to go when the 
petition was to be presented. In this way the right 
of petition became a qualified right in England, a 
limited, guarded, and, to this hour, a contested 
right. It is a mere supplication put up by subjects 
to their superiors, their monarch, or an omnipotent 
Parliament. Gentlemen disposed to examine the 
subject may find an argument by Dunning, vindi- 
cating the right of petition from Mansfield’s con- 
struction of it, in the Annual Register for 1781. 
The language of the bill of rights is remarkable : 
“That it is the right of the subjects to petition the 
king, and all commitments and persecutions for 
such petitioning are illegal.” Such are the stinted 
terms of this mere boon wrung from the slow leave 
of a Government, whose arbitrary features were 
somewhat softened by allowing the humble to com- 
plain to those in power. 

Webster’s, or any other Dictionary, defines peti- 
tion to be a supplication from a subject to a superi- 
or; and grievance something imposed by a superior 
upon a subject. In none of these views, therefore, 
or consistently with any of these definitions, is the 
English right of petition, a right of the same im- 
portance, or even the same kind of right in this 
country, because the people are sovereign here, 
and there is no omnipotence of legislation. More- 
over, the right of instruction is with us a constitu- 
tional popular right. It isin terms incorporated 
with the 19th article of the bill of rights of the State 
of Massachusetts. It is contained in the Constitu- 
tions of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, and probably other States of this Union. 
When these States engrafted the right of petition 
upon their constitutions, it was accompanied by 
the right of instruction; and although the practical 
consequences of the latter might have become party 
doctrines, yetthe principle is clear, beyond -all 
donbt, that the right of instruction exists, and in 
some way or other may be effectuated. What is 
right? It is authority. It must control. It is 
more than mere claim or solicitation. Because 
the right of instruction may not exist in England 
is no reason for its denial in this country; though 
itis frequently, if not commonly, contested upon 
the ground of Burke’s well known argument. 
The twenty-four towns of the Congressional dis- 
triet of the honorable gentleman from Mossachu- 
setts have a right to instruct him. Should they 
petition, I submit that it would be his duty 
as their Representative, to remind them that 
while minorities may petition, majorities enjoy the 
higher right of instruction. In short, instruction is 
the major, petition the minor right. Instruction is 
the right of a majority, petition that of a minority, 
or of a single individual. Cases may be conceived 
where a Single slave of this District might have a 
right to petition Congress; and for one I shouid be 
inclined to lend a willing attention to such petition. 
But asa right important to any majority of Ame- 
rican citizens, I deem the much vexed and much 
abused right of petition misrepresented by that 
false analogy to British precedent which is the fre- 
quent bastardy of American impressions. I had 
come to this result by mere reflection, without the 
advantage of any American authority, before meet- 
ing with what I am now about to read from the 
very high authority of Judge Tucker’s Notes on 
Blackstone’s Commentaries: 

“The same article secures to the people the right of assem- 
bling peaceably, and of petitioning the Government for the re. 


dress of grievancess,. The Convention of Virginia proposed an 
article expressed in terms mote consonant with the nature of 
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our representative Democracy, declaring that the people. have 
a right peaceably to assemble together to consult for their com- 
mon good, or to instruct their representatives; that every free- 
man has a right to petition, or apply to the Legislature, for the 
redress of grievances. This is the language of a free people 
asserting their rights; the other savors of that state of conde- 
scension in which favors are supposed to be granted. In Eng- 
land, no petition to the King or either House of Parliament for 
any alteration in church or state, shall be signed by above 
twenty persons, unless the matter thereof be approved by 
three justices ofthe peace, ora major part of the grand jory 
in the county; nor be presented by more than ten persons, In 
America, thereis no such restraint,’? 


Thus far I have spoken of the right of petition 
as a State right. The same view of it is much 
strengthened when we come to consider it isa Fe- 
deral right. I will not venture the positive asser- 
tion, but much incline to think, with deference to 
better judgments, that the Ist article of the Amend~ 
ments to the Constitution of ihe United States does 
not contemplate petition at all as the right sup- 
posed. Congress shall make no law abridging the 
right of the people—to do what?—peaceably to as- 
semble, and to petition the Government for redress 
of grievances. Does this mean any thing more 
than that, contrary to the English-Bill of Rights, 
any number of the American people may assem- 
ble, provided they do it peaceably, and any num- 
ber may present their petition to the Government? 
Congress can make no law to prevent such proceed- 
ings, but thatisall. The right of petition may 
indeed be an inherent political, if not a natural, 
right. Perhaps the Constilution takes it for grant- 
ed. Butin its single use of the term petition, the 
Constitution seems to me to contemplate the repeal 
of all British restraints upon numerous public 
meetings and numbers presenting petitions, rather 
than guarantying the right of doing so, which, 
wherever the right of instruction exists, is certainly 
of lesser importance. The Constitution guards 
the right of assemblage, not of petition. Mem- 
bers of Congress are mere trustees by limited and 
specific grant of short-lived power. The people 
and the States are sovereign. Is it not a solecism, 
a perversion, that such sovereigns should petition 
such servants? We never hear of States petition- 
ing the Senate. Their wishes are always conveyed 
by instructions. And I must say that it appears to 
me that the idea of any majority of a sovereign 
people petitioning Congress, is derogatory to popu- 
lar sovereigaty, and contrary to the nature of our 
ins itutions, A minority or an individual may pe~ 
tition, I concede; but it is false reasoning to ascribe 
to such petition the vital importance of the great 
radical right of petition under the British Constitu- 
tion. 

The instances of petition alleged by the venera- 
ble member from Massachusetts were every one of 
them English, net American illustrations, Certain- 
ly an English petition for the repeal of the Union 
would be constitutional, or perhaps to divorce 
Church from State. But there is no analogy in this 
to whatever may be the American right of petition. 
What right has a citizen of Vermont to complain to 
Congress of a grievance which he suffers from the 
laws of inheritance in Georgia? Carry this view 
of the subject a step further. What right hasa 
minority of the peoplein Pennsylvania to complain 
to Congress of a grievance they suffer from the ma- 
jority of the people of Virginia maintaining slavery 
as one of the establishments of that State? The Fe- 
deral Constitution certainly does not give the right 
in terms; nor I believe is it even pretended to be a 
constructive right. Is it, then,a right of nature? 
Is it a right proceeding from any law, natural, or- 
ganic, or other whatsoever? It appears to me not; 
otherwise American citizens have the same right to 

etition Congress against British military govern- 
mentin Ireland, India, and Canada, French in Al- 
geria, and Spanish in Cuba. There surely is no 
right to petition against them as grievances. 

Finally, granting ihat I am wrong in all these 
couclusions, and teat the English Light of petition 
is an American right, obligatory upon Congress as 
upon Parlizment—taking it for granted that the 
right of petition is a perfect right, (which I deny, ) 
yet even in this, the sirongest view of the subject 
that can be taken, it is only a perfect political right, 
ihe right of petition, in collision with a perfect na- 
tural right, the right of self-preservation, when, ac- 
cording to all reason and ali authority, the political 
right must yield to the natural right, f 
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: These elementary views on an interesting and 
Important topic are submitted to judgments much 
abler, to information much more extensive, and to 
sympathies much stronger than mine for develop- 
ment as they deserve. My own humble conclu- 
sien upon the whole are: 

Ist. That there is no right of petition to Con- 
gress from persons in one State to interfere with 
slavery in another. 

Qd. That there isa right of petition from the 
people of this District to Congress to regulate or 
abolish slavery within the District, if they will. 

3d. But that the people of the States did not 
elect members of Congress to represent the people 
of the States as to slavery in their District, but to 
enact laws for its Government as its local Legisls- 
ture would, if it had one, instead of being repre- 
sented for local purposes by Congress. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, at some expense of the 
patience of this honorable House, I have respect- 
fully submitted my humble views on the distinct 
questions of Abolition and petition. 

Respecting the third question which I premised, 
that of regulation, I must confess that I do not like 
the 2lst rule, because it is both too comprehensive 
and too stringent. Weare not now called upon 
to repeal, but to renew it; and if I might jadge for 
myself or those I represent, I would prefer seeing 
it at least modified. I am unable to judge of the 
effects which its abandonment now, alter being in 
operation some years, might have on’ the slave- 
holding States. It may look like yielding to what 
they deem ungenerous agitation, and unconstitu- 
tional aggression, and so prove injurious to their 
cause. But I cannot help thinking, that if there 
were no hindrance to petitions on this subject, 
Abolition would soon expire by spontaneous com- 
bustion. 

The rule seems to invite agitation, and to cover 
unworthy attacks upon our Federal Union, dis- 
guised in pretended vindication of the right of pe- 
tition. Hlereisa rule,a mere regulation of the 
business of this body, which as it stood, operated 
I conceive, with a vigor beyond that of Jaw, with 
more power than an act of Congress. The hono- 
rable gentleman from Maryiand, Mr. W. Cosr 
Jonsson, has acknowledged that it is the offspring 
of a sudden impulse in a monent of great excite- 
ment, without, as I understand him, either preme- 
ditation-or consuitation. 

[Mr, W. Cost Jonnson explained that Mr. Inczr- 
soit had misapprehended him. The rule was his 
own production, ona sudden, yet it had long been 
meditated, and the subject of frequent and anxious 
consultation with others; no party measure, buta 
constitutional interposal.] 

Mr. Incersott said he still wished to sez the 
rule modified, because he thought it had been the 
pretext for misrepresentation of an alleged right of 
petition, giving agitation a power over the subject, 
which no mere Abolition movement could. I 
want to see, said he, all obstacles removed out of 
the way of the direct and open efforts of Aboli- 
tionisis to act upon Congress. Let us have their 
pian—let us know their projects. Let them tell us 
distinetly, mot by clamor and denunciation, at the 
imputed suppression of the alleged right of petition, 
but by overt action and explicit resolution, what 
they mean, and what they want. I am afraid 
Southern gentlemen provoke agitation by attempt- 
ing to coerce its silence. I think it would be betier 
for the peace of the country, and the preservation 
of the Union, that Congress should be distinctly in- 
formed what it is those who consider themselves 
Abolitionists can or would do, by the agency of 
Congress, to promote their designs, and accelerate 
the end of slavery. I think I may venture to assure 
the South that there is in the North a great prepon- 
derante of public sentiment decidedly unfavorable 
to all agitation of the subject, and desirous cf the 
constitutional repose which it has a right te, and 
requires. This is no longer an age of compulsion. 
Men and nations are governed now more by reason 
than by prejudice. Nor is there a greater mistake 
than that which seems to have pervaded all the 
views of the honorable gentleman from Massachu- 
setts on this subject, that it if a question of party. 
No such thing, sir. The District Judge of Penn- 
sylvania, well known to the gentleman from Mas- 
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sachusetis; the Judge of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, residing`in that State, a near rela- 
tive of mine, not of my politics, who lately repre- 
sented the city of Philadelphia on this floor, and 
many others of influential standing who might be 
mentioned, together with the great body of the 
community in Pennsylvania, where there is not 
a slave hor probably a person who thinks well of 
slavery, are nevertheless opposed to unconatitu- 
tional intermeddling with the rights of o her-States 
and the property of other psople. They ali depre- 
cate the undue agitation of this subject. The late 
venerable President of the Abolition Society of 
Pennsylvania, did not hesitate to make known his 
aversion to thatspirit of interference which he pro- 
nouneed unjust and injurious to both mes'er and 
slave. To succor the slave, he said, is the 
duty of humanity, not to injure or discredit the 
master. I believe, sir, the s'ave States may rest 
assured that they have nothing to apprehend 
from the great majority of the people of the free 
Siates on this subject, but the contrary. 

Yet, I would like to see this rule so praned 
of some unnecessary phrascology, and, more- 
over, so medified in principle, as to render it 
strictly and unexceptionably conformable to the 
real, constitutional position, proper to be occu- 
pied by those on this floor who think as 
Ido onthe subject. Whatever may be said, sir, 
of the fiscal and economical necessities of the 
country, this, after all, is the greatest of topics. 
This is the question of by far the most pervading, 
the most enduring, the mest vital importance. ft 
is the topic of the world, the question of the age. 
Parliament and Congress are both engaged upon 
it. English as well as American elections turna 
upon it. I feel anxious, 1 confess, very anxious, 
so to vote upon it as to be exactly right, to yield 
no principle of conscience to the pressure of any 
kind of expediency, but to maintain the Constitu- 
lion we have all sworn to support, in its very letter, 
its very spirit and true construction. That it has 
been endangered, if not infringed, by this agitation, 
that there was a time when i: had not the counte- 
nance here which it enjoys now, is too obvious. 
I wish to resiore the time when votes in this House 
were nearly unanimous, as by firm and iemperate 
action upon unconstitutional Abolition they may 
perhaps become again. The Constitution has 
marvellously proved its own exceeding wisdom. 
Forty years ago, after thirty-seven ballots in this 
House, Jefferson was elected over Burr to be 
President of the United States. That contest su- 
petinduced what was considered by an indignant 
party an amendment to the Constitution, which, in 
its recent operation, should be a strong admonition 
to men of all parties, not to suffer passion to over- 
come reason in organizing Government. I callthe 
attention, sir, of every member of this House to 
what I conceive a striking consequence of that 
change in the Constitution, whether for good or for 
evil remains to be seen. But if it be so, is it not 
a most powerful admonition to be tenacious of 
what is permanently right, without being swayed 
by transient circumstances or party passions; that 
if the Constitation had been left unaltered, as ar- 
ranged by those who framed it, Martin Van Buren 
would have been the constituional successor of 
William Henry Harrison. 
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In the House of Representatives, June 24, 1841.—On | 


Mr. Joun G. Froyp’s resolution that the Presi- 
dent be requested to inform the House whether 
any officer of the army his been directed to visit 
the State of New York for any purpose con- 
nected with the imprisonment or trial of Alex- 
ander McLeod, and if so, to communicate his 
instructions, and report. Mr. Incerscty moved 
to amend by sdding the Attorney General; and 
whether, by any Executive measures or corre- 
spondence the British Government had been 
given to understand that McLeod will be re- 
leased ot surrendered. 

Mr. INGERSOLL returned thanks to the mover 
of the resolution, [Mr. J. G. Fuoyp,] for an oppor- 
tunity——when the House was not much engaged 
with the yet unprepared fiscal measures which 


ee 
brought Congress together, and, in fact, for the pre- 
sent appeared to have little to do—to call public 
attention to severalimporiant questions of consti- 
tutional law, evolved by the instructions of the Be- 
cretary of State to the Attorney General, and. to 
the much mightier matter, he might say the fear- 
ful consideration of war itself, opened to the coun- 
try by that gentleman’s correspondence with.the 
British minister. 

I shall, said Mr. I. very summarily abridge the 
circumstances which have led to this state of things, 
Canada, a British colony, conterminous with seves * 
ral of the United States, throughout a long line 
whieh, as Mr. Webster says, is extensive enough 
to cut the whole continent of Europe into halves; 
divided from the American territories, sometimes by 
Mediterranean rivers and Jakes, and at others by 


‘mere geographical lines, there being between the 


Siate of Vermont andj in some other places mere- 
ly and hardly an ascertained frontier, without ac« 
tual separation between the British and American 
possessions—Canada, wih some 800,000 Bri- 
tish subjects of French descent, and, 1 believe, 
about 100,000 Americans, considered itself an 
oppressed province. Ishall not enter at all in- 
to the meritis of the controversy, which have nee 
thing to do with the view I am about to submit of 
the subject. Ina word, as I understand the mat- 
ter, the Canadians complained that while Great 
Britain allowed them something like representative 
Government in the election of members to what is 
called the lower House of Assembly; she arro- 
gated to herself the right of appointing the mem- 
bers of the upper Hcuse, whereby an insuperable 
bar, an impervious veto, was imposed upon what- 
ever measures the inhabitants of the country might 
desire to enact for its improvement. In addition 
to this grievance, the offices were mostly filled by 
foreigners, by whom also the best public lands 
were monopolized in large grants from the crown; 
and otherwise these inhabitants thought themselves 
wronged. They revolted. Civil war, with much 
of its usual aggravations, ensued. Canada was 
subdued by military force, with many circum- 
stances to excite the sympathies of its American 
neighbors. Villages were sacked and burned, ma- 
ny persons were put to death by the military, others 
executed on the gallows. Numbers fled or were 
banished; devastation, confiscation, martial law 
and subjugation were inflicted upon the Canadian 
people; and it was natural that their neigh- 
bors on the American side of the frontier, 
should sympathize with the afllicted Canadi- 
ans. Among the persons execuied, was a re- 
spectable citizen of Pennsylvania, leaving a 
widow and numerous family who in vain besought 
his pardon. I was sitting of an evening at the 
door of my house near Philadelphia, shortly after 
these shocking occurrences, when a poor Cana- 
dian family, consisting of a man, bis wife, and two 
children, one of them not six weeks old, with a 
young brother, who had fled all the way from the 
burning ruins of their country, living ina rude 
cart, and begging a night’s shelter, occasionally, 
wherever they could find it, asked for it in my 
barn; and [learned from these apparently inno- 
cent and interesting French people, something of 


cee 


the severities which, in common with many of | 


their countrymen, they had endured from foreign 
conquerers. They had been a month upon the 
road, living in their cart, drawn bya poor Canadian 
pony, coming to Philadelphia, where the man sup- 
posed he had a brother from whom he might ex- 
pect assistance. Hundreds of families in still, 
greater distress, along an extensive line of frontier, 
could hardly fail to excite the strong sympathies. of 
our countrymen, living almost within sound of their 
cries, and in sight of the gallows groaning with 
frequent victims. There was conseguently, with’. 
much individual feeling, some interference from 
the American side; some of it. concerted and or- 
ganized, armed and obnoxious, both to British re- 
pulsion ana the — operation of our own acts 
of neutrality. Still all that. was done, and I 
am not disposed in the least degree to res 
duce or extenvate it, was infinitely less than 
the Government of Great Britain has itself openly 
sanctioned by not merely permitting, but encourag~ 
ing whole armies and fleets under the command 
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of distinguished officers, to take part directly and 
effectually in the late civil wars of Spain. Large 
bodies of troops were likewise without the slightest 
concealment, enlisted in England and Ireland, at 
open rendezvous, for service with the rebel colo- 
“nies of Spain, fighting for independence. . In 
Egypt, the interference of Great Britain by fleets 
and armies has been direct and conclusive. I have 
read in a French newspaper, that of late, men are 


openly enlisted at Gibralter for service, with some 


of the Barbary powers, resisting the effort of France 
to establish a colony by conquest, in what she 
calls Algeria. In a word, sir, such has been the 
character of what is termed neutrality, in the prac- 
tical British construction of it, that it bas become 
the mere refuge of weak nations, while entirely 
disregarded by the powerful. When I consulted 
a highly respectable friend before I left home re- 
specting the legal views belonging to the condition to 
which Mr. Webster has brought the United States, 
a gentleman of great learning and experience, his 
first mortifying answer to me was, When weak and 
strong nations come inte collision, the weal have 
no alternative; there is no law for then, but to 
yield to the strong. 

Bè that as it may, never, I venture to assert, 
‘was honester, sterner, more complete or unexcep- 
tionable neutrality than that actually enforeed by 
every branch of the Government of these United 
States, during these untoward Canadian troables. 
Every gentlemen who hears me will recollect 
the frequent, earnest, and anxious proclamations 


of the late President, who, whatever may bave” 


been said as to his indisposition to commit himself, 
did not hesitate, on that occasion, to throw the 


. Whole power of his office, and all his personal in- 


fluence, to risk his provincial popularity, and his 
re-election to the Presidency, in the strongest ap- 
peals to the inhabitants bordering upon Canada, 
to refrain from all interference on pain of the se- 
verest punishment. He denounced.and gave them 
up to military execution, if taken on the Canadian 
side, and threatened them with the unreserved cn- 
forcement of our laws if apprehended here. The 
Disirict Attorneys, the Marshals, every officer of 
the United States who could be put in requisition 
to dissuade, prevent, and suppress every indication 
of American sympathy, were instructed to act 
with a rigor, in my opinion, often beyond the law. 
IfI am not mistaken, the Executive of the Siate 
of New York repaired in person. to the neighbor- 
hood of one of the scenes of action, sparing no 
exeftion to carry into effect the orders of the Pre- 
sidentof the United States, Legislative action 
was as prompt and decided as that of the Exccu- 
tive. The neutrality acts were revised and ex- 
tended by Congress; one or more regiments of 
troops, at great expsnse of money, and as it al- 
ways has appeared to me, some want of national 
dignity, were raised and stationed on the frontier, 
which to a very great extent was varnished with 
men under arms, of every denomination, com- 
manded by distinguished officers, stationed there to 
keep the peace,jand frequently accomplishing their 
purpose by palpable breaches of municipal law, 
which they committed no doubt with the besi im- 
tentions, and pursuant to the orders of their Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Nor was the Judiciary jinac- 
live. Prosecutions were instituted wherever they 
could be, convictions were effected, the severest 
sentences ofthe law were inflicted upon individu- 
als. Never was charge more unfounded, more au- 
dacious, or more insolent, than that which the 
British Minister’s letter exposed to Mr. Webster's 
animadversion, where he says thai what was dote 
on the frontier was permitied. Eogland never did 
with allher armies, fleets, and superior powers; 
England could not roaintaia the reality of nevtrali- 
ty as it was preserved by the United States upon 
that immense frontier, roused to indignation by 
barbarous and bloody acts of British coercion. Tae 
neutrality ofthis country was great'y superior to 
any that England could maintain, because, by the 
nature of our institutions, Government was ena- 
bied to reach the intelligent sentiments of the bo- 
dy of ihe people, and to organize that vast moral 
police which free institutions seldom fail to set ia 
motion, far beyond the power of any compulsory 
Government. ; 


Notwithstanding, however, every exertion that 
could be and was made, it was impossible alto- 
gether to prevent some outbreaks, and among the 
rest a parcel of some seventy or eighty Canadians, 
as I have understood, with a very few Americans, 
took possession of a place near the Canadian shore, 
called Navy Isiand, and fortified themselves in de- 
fiance of British power. If I have not been misin- 
formed there were not more than eight or ten 
Americans among them. An American steamboat 
Supplied them with acannon and perhaps other 
munitions of war: for I have no disposition to di- 
minish whatever was the full extent of American 
illegality, but, in this statement of the premises, 
desire to present the argument with the most un- 
reserved concessions. I am discussing nothing as 
the member of a party. I consider the Secretary 
of State as the representative of his Government 
and country. I desire to be understood as not in- 
tending to say one word against that gentleman as 
an isdividual; as meaning to avoid every thing 
like personality, and addressing myself to the posi- 
tion he has assumed for the country, without refer- 
ence to whether he is connected with one adminis- 
tration or another; viewing this as a controversy 
between the United States and a foreign Govern- 
ment, in which ali Americans should be of one 
party, acknowledging no distinction between 
the acts of Mr. Forsyth and Mr. Webster, 
but considering the whole affair, under 
both the successive Administrations, as one 
and indivisible; and on many points, I believe 
this country is altogether of one and the same 
sentiment concerning this controversy. It seems 
to be universally agreed that British pirates as they 
were, as I will show according to the strictest legal 
definition oi the term, in the dead of night, burgla- 
riously invaded Our country, murdered at least one 
of our unoffending fellow citizens, were guilty of 
the further crime of arson by burning what was 
at least the temporary dwelling of a number of 
persons asleep in a steamboat moored to the wharf, 
and finally cutting her loose, carried her into the 
middle of the stream, where, by romantic atrocity, 
unexampled in the annals of crime, they sent her 
over the Falls of Niagara, with how many persons 
in her, God only will ever know. i 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this, in its national aspect, 
was precisely the same as if perpetrated in your 
house or mine, and should be resented and punish- 
ed accordingly. Some time afterwards one of the 
perpetrators, named McLeod, in a fit of that sort 
of infatuation with which Providence mostly be- 
trays the guilty, strayed over from Canada to 
the American shore, like a fool, as he was, and 
there was soon ariested and imprisoned by that 
popular police, which is always on the 
alert io administer justice upon malefactors. First 
proceeded against, as it appears, for civil redress for 
ihe loss of the vessel, he was soon after indicted 
by the appropriate grand jury, and has remained 
ever since in custody, awaiting the regular admi- 
nistration of justice. Let me add, sir, asa ceir- 
cumstauce of just importance and aggravation in the 
case, thai, contrary to this miscreant’s oath since 
he has become alarmed, and contrary to the reite- 
rated intimation of British diplomacy and Ameri- 
can conesssion, McLeod is guilty. Iam assured, 
on tie best authority—it might be indelicate for 
me bere to name the gentleman from whom I de- 
rive my information, but he is a citizen of New 
York, of the highest standing and character, whose 
name I have nut the least objection to give to any 
gentleman thet may think proper privately to ask 
me for it-—-thet there are sevea or eight unim- 
peachable witnesses, who depose that they were 
pres2nt on the Canadian side, and saw McLeod, 
with arms in his hands, embark with the rest of 
the banditti, who crossed over from Canada with 
the avowed purpose of capturing the Caroline. 
‘These same persons were present when, together 
wiih the oiher captors, he returned stil armed, and 
wilh some of the booty, and heard him then uier 
the foolish and wicked boast that he had helped 
to kill the Yankees. Such is the proof of ‘his 
guilt. That of his innocence proceeds, I am 
assured by the same authentic source, from the tes- 
timony of two women of bad character, a mother 
and her daughter, who undertook to prove an alibi. 
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Guilty orinnocent, however, there he was, under the 
egis of the law of the sovereign State of N. York, with 
the full protection of every branch of the Govern- 
ment of that State, when the present Administra- 
tion superseded the last, and the first moment after 
the late President’s inauguration was ungenerously 
seized by the’ British Minister to present the new’ 
Secretary of State with a letter containing the inso- 
lent, threatening, and insufferable language which 


Iam about to read from it: 

“The undersigned is instructed to demand from the Govern. 
ment of the United States, formally, in the name ofthe British 
Government, the immediate release of Mr. Alexander 
McLeod.” “The transaction in question may have been, as 
her Majesty’s Government are of opinion that it was, a justifia- 
bleemployment of force for the purpose of defending tbe Bri- 
tish territory from theunprovoked attack of a band of British 
rebels and American pirates, who, having been permitted to 
arm and organize themselves within the territory of the United 
States, had actually invaded and occupied.a portion of. the ter- 
ritory of her Majesty; or it may have been, as alleged by Mr. 
Forsyth, in his note to the undersigned of the 26th of December, 
‘a most unjustifiable invasion in time of peace of the territory of 
the United States,’ ” 


Finally, after a tissue of well elaborated diplo- 
matic contumely, the very absurdity of part of 
which, in the application of the term piratesio the 
interfering Americans, is demonstrated by Mr. 
Webster—the British Minister reiterates, towards 
the conclusion of his artfully insulung note—that 
“be that as it may, her Majesty’s Government for- 
mally demands, upon the grounds already stated, 
the immediate release of Mr. McLeod; and her 
Majesty’s Government entreats the President of the 
United States—I pray the House to mark the sar- 
casm of this offensive entreaty—to take into his 
deliberate consideration the serious nature of the 
consequences which must ensue from a rejection of 
this demand.” 

Here let us pause a moment to contemplate the 
state of the nation. The new President had just 
been inaugurated, of which the- British Minister 
seemed to take advantage for the purpose of put- 
ting in his crafty appeal. It was impossible for 
General Harrison, at that time, to give much at- 
tention to foreign affairs. Just in the honey-moon 
of his union with the American people, he had 
neither time nor inclination for them. He says 
himself, in his inaugural address, that he was un- 
avoidably uninformed of iheir situation, The 
language of that sincere and unreserved commu- 
nication to his fellow citizens, the whole para- 
graph of this particular topic, deserves to be 
quoted, 

Mr. I. here read from the President's Inaugural: 


“The foregoing remarks relate almost exclusively to matters 
connected with our domestic concerns. It may be proper, how- 
ever, that 1 should give sone indications to my fellow-citizens 
of my proposed Course of conduct in the management of our 
foreign relations. Tassure them, therefore, that it is my inten- 
tion to use every means in my power to preserve the friendly 
intercouse which now so happily subsists With every foreign 
nation; and that, although, of course, not well informed as to 
the state ofany pending negotiations with any of them, I see in 
the personal characters ofthe sovereigns, as well asin the mu- 
tual interest of our owa,and of the Governments with which our 
relations are most Intimate, a pleasing guarantee that the har- 
mony so important to the interests.ot their subjects, as well as 
our citizens, will not be interrupted by the advancement of any 
claim or pretension upon their part to which our honor would 
not permit us to yield. Long the defender of my country’s 
rights in the field, 1 trust that my fellow-citizens will not see, 
in my earnest desire to preserve peace with foreign powers, any 
indication that their tights will ever be sacrificed, or the honor 
of the nation tarnished, by any admission on the part of their 
Chief Magistrate unworthy of their former glory.” . 

‘The duty of determination and of action neces- 
sarily devolved in agreat measure, ifnotaltogether, 
upon the new Secretary of State; and every proper 
allowance shouid be made for the difficulty of his 
responsible position, The issues of peace or war 
were in his hands. As his much considered letter 
truly says, “the object of this country is peace—its 
policy is peace.” Undoubtedly so. Any officer of 
the Government of these United States would be 
unfaithful to bis trust, if not unceasingly impressed 
with the conviction that the Republican grandeur, 
as weli as the unexampled prosperity of this new 
empire, are to be preduced by the development of 
its immense natural resources, with all the arts of 
peace, The distinguishing feature of the Federal 
Government is, that no Executive can involve his 
country in war, but peace is secured by political 
guaranties elsewhere unknown. Peace is tre po- 
lar star of these Upited Staies; and the only ques- 
It was Mr, Webe 
ster’s eoup d'essai, his first executive act. Long 


at the head of- the Amrican bar, and great. 
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ly eminent in. the Senate of the United 
States, he. was for the first time called to take 
a. critical first step in an Executive department, 
I meaa nothing offensive to that gentieman when 
I say that he was not only new in his place, but 
green in his place. He was the first American 
Secfetary of State who went at once from the bar 
to that Department, without the least experience 
as an executive officer—wholly unversed in all the 
ways of diplomacy——and, however well read in in- 
ternational law, inexpert in the usages, methods, 
habits, and feelings of that intercourse, which, 
both as respects men and nations, characterizes 
their foreign relations. I assert, sir, that his first 
step was a terrible mistake; that he mistook the 
high road to peace, and stumbled on the threshold, 
into what endangers a cold-blooded, interminable, 
useless, and almost causeless war. Taken in con- 
nection with all the actual circumstances of the 
case, the tone of the British press, both in Eng- 
land and Canada, the language of members in 
both Houses of Parliament, and the palpable terms 
of Mr, Fox’s letter itseif, it is impossible, I think, 
not to see we cannot wink so hard as not to 
perceive that Mr. F'ox’s is a threatening letter. It 
surprises me that this should have been a subject 
of controversy in another part of this building, 
while I cannot doubt that Mr. Webster was per- 
fectly satisfied of the menacing aspect of the first 
letter he received from the British Minister. Anx- 
ious—perhaps laudably anxious—to. avoid a quar- 
rel so very unpromising, at the very outset of a 
new Administration, he seems to have shut his 
eyes to what must flash in every American face. 
And here was his first mistake; for his course was 
perfectly plain. Ie had nothing to do but, by an 
answer in the blandest terms of diplomatic courte- 
sy, to send back the questionable phrases to Mr. 
Fox, with a respectful suggestion that they looked 
‘to him as if conveying a threat; that he hoped not, 
he believed not; be trusted, for the harmony of 
their personal relations, and the peace of their 
respective nations, that he was laboring un- 
der a mistake; but he could not divest his mind cf 
the impression, that there were in this note of Mr. 
Fox, certain phrases which, in all controversies 
among gentlemen as well as nations, inevitably 
put an end to further negotiation. Mr. Fox must 
have answered negatively or affirmatively, and 
the odious indignity which now rankles in the 
breast of at least a large proportion of the coun- 
try, interpreting it as the meaning of the British 
communication, would have been avoided. Mr. 
Webster had Mr. Fox absolutely in the hollow of 
hishand. He had an opportunity of enlisting the 
manly feeling of all his countrymen, the good wiil 
of righteminded Englishmen themselves, to a tirm 
and inoffensive stand like this, on the threshold of 
thecorrespondence. Why he did not, is not for 
me to imagine. With no feeling of personal dis- 
paragementto that gentleman, I charge this as an 
obvious, a capital, and a deplorable lapse from 
the position he should have assumed, in his very 
first attitude tewards the British Minister. 

Instead of this, with a precipitation whica I ean- 
not think the alleged urgency of circumstances by 
no means called for, turning aside from his an- 
iagonist, and evidently demoralized by the force of 
his attack, he went forthwith to work upon a chap- 
ter of instructions to the Attorney General of the 
United States, constituting an episode to the grar 
epie in every stage of it, marked by unconstilu- 
tional and unwarrantable procedures. By the 
evlogium on the late illustrious President, pro- 
nounced by his distinguished fellow soldier, the 
American Minister in Paris, which was read the 
other day im this hall, it appears that the present 
Attorney Generai of the United Siates, distinguished 
as a lawyer and a statesman, served also with 
credit at the batile of the Thames. Wheiber for 
the military or civil experience of this gentlenan, 
or for both, it might be difficult to determine, bat 
the Secretary of State, instead of answering the 
British Minister at all, immediately enlisted 
him, together with a military general whose laure!s 
flourish on every spot in the neighborhood of the 
scene to which this couple of generals were de- 
spatched by the Secretary of State, so that he could 
hardly put his foot down without treading on his 


own trophies, and gent them as fast as possible to 
the village in Westera New York, which was to 
be the theatre of their joint exploits. I am afraid, 
sir, that it is somewhat transparent through the in- 
structions of the Secretary, that much of his appre- 
hensicn in this precipitate movement rested on the 
good people of Lockport, who had been charged by 
the British press with that lively sympathy for the 
due enforcement of the law; which, in my humble 
opinion, was by no means discreditable to 
their feelings. The generals were to change 
the venue, to overlook, I presume, the pro- 
ceedings of the court of quarter sessions, and 
generally to manifest that anxiety to propitiate 
British good will, and forfend British animosity. 
which is so very apparent to be extremely cha- 
racteristic of but too many Americans. I have not 
been able to see, Mr. Speaker, the published pro- 
ceedings of the various branches ef the Govern- 
ment of New York on this occasion, but I am 
given to understand that those both of the Gover- 
nor and the Legislature, are such as do them 
honor, and maintain the character and interests 
of that noble Commoawealth. They indicate the 
right way to prace, the very opposite way from 
that taken by the Secretary of State, to which my 
greatest objection is, that it is the high road and 
down hill descent to cold-blooded hostilities. 
What right, sir, had the Executive of the National 
Government to interfere in this business, with any 
branch of the Government of the State of New York? 
What connection, what privity, what official rela- 
tion is there between the two Governments, to au- 
thorizs this precipitated descent of the one upon 
the other? I know of none. I consider the whole 
preceeding unauthorized, unconstitutional and 
unbecoming; and if I have not been unin- 
formed of the sentiments made publie by the 


| constituted authorities of New York, they came 


unhesitatingly to the same conclusion. Tere are, 
however, cerlain salient angles of what I deem re- 
prehensibie unconstitutionality, in several of the 
substantial matters of the Secretary’s instructions 
to thefAttorney General, that I will not pretermit 
explicit denunciation of. What dees the Secretary 
mean, Mr. Speaker, by the tf, as derogatory as it 
is portentous; that ¿f the indictment were pending 
in one of the courts of the United States, he was 
directed to say that the President, upon the receipt 
of Mr. Fox’s communication, would have immedi- 
ately directed a nelle prosequi to be entered? The 
indictment was not depending in a court of the 
United States, and Mr. Webster, as a constitutional 
lawyer, knew that its removal for trial, by any pes- 
sible legal process, into a court of the United 
States, was utterly impractiesble. 

Mr. Fox, stranger as he is, and unacquainted 
with the pecaliar complexities of our structure of 
Government, could bardly have been imposed up- 
on by this ignominious gratuity. The boat was set 
on fire, and huried over the Falls of Niagara; but 
it would have been a mach greater monctresity to 
remove this indictment for trial from the State into 
a Federal forum. The instruction to the Attorney 
General, who well knew that such a thing was ut- 
terly impossible, must have been put into’ the do- 
enment for the purpose of handing it at once to 
the British Minister, that he might send it home, 
where the newspap:rs inform us tha! Lord John Rus- 
sell was betrayed into a pardonab’e blunder by this 
hasty condescension of the American Secretary. 

Furthermore, as an American constitutional 
lawyer, I desire to inquire of the Secreiary’s legal 
friends in this House, where he gets constitutional 
power for the President to enter a nolle proseguì 
at all in sach 3 case as this? I know of noneseeh. 

Finally, after the same instructions have di- 
rested this civilian general to take care to furnish 
the prisoner’s couasel with the evidence in the At- 
torney Generai’s possession material to this de- 
feace, superadding, by positive manda'‘e, you will 
see that he have skilful and eminent counsel, with eno- 
ther significant if, if such be not already retained, Mr. 
Crittenden is obviously authorized, though not ex- 
pressly enjomed or desired, to take part in the de- 
fence himself. So that the speciacie was very near 
being furnished, for the gratification of the British 
ministry, of two of the most distinguished Generals 
of the United States, sent by the Secretary of State 
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- Hoof Rep: 
to the vicinity of Canada—one to assuage the en- 

thusizsm of the people for the administration of 
justice upon a notorious. interloper and murdering 
marauder, the other to take care that he’ shouid 
have every possible assistance which this Federal 
Government could afford to frustrate the due'ad- 
ministration of law in the greatest State’ of the 
Union. Nor wasthis all, The Secretary of State, 
not using the name of the President at all, instructs 
the Attorney General that it is the wish of this Go- 
vernment, thal incase MeLeod’s defence be overruled 

by the Court in which he shall be tried, proper steps be 

taken immediate'y tor removing the cause, by writ 
of error, to the Supreme Court of the United States. - 
No thanks to the Secre‘ary. Sir, itis a. mercy, 
therefore, that the Supreme Court of the United 
States was not also brought by the Secretary of 
State into the defence of this English pet, when 
Mr. Webster himself might have rounded the cir- 

cie of his unfledged diplomacy, by volunteering his 

own professional services for the vindication of 
Mr. McLeod, and the British Legation might all 

have attended in Court in this Capitol, to see that 

full justice was done. But I beg leave to inquire, 

with deference to that gentleman’s better judgment, 
where he finds the law, which authorizes the remo- 
val of such a case, either after judgment or before, 
to a Federal tribunal? And thus taking leave of 
the lesser aberrations of the Secretary, I now pro- 
ceed to his great, and, as I conceive it, deplorable 
capitulation. ; 

The British argument addressed to him was, that 
the “transaction in question was a justifiable employ- 
mentof public force, with the sanction, or by order 
of the constituted suthorities of a Siate engaging in- 
dividuals in military or naval enterprises in their 
country’s cause, when it would be coutrary to the 
universal practice of civilized nations to fix indi. 
vidual responsibiiity upon the persons engaged.” 
This, as I dono} hesitate to pronounce it, false as- 
sumption of law, is,at once, conceded by Mr. Web- 
ster, in the remarkable terms, that the Govern- 
ment ofthe United Siates,” by which he must 
mean himself, entertains no doubt of the asserted 
British principle. Mr. Webster had just before 
said, that “the President is not certein that he un- 
derstands precisely the meauing intended to be 
conveyed by her Majesty’s Government,” “whieh 
donb’, ke adds, “has occasioned with the Presi- 
dent some hesitation.” Thus, while the Eyesident 
entertained a doubt, the Government “enter- 
tained no dovbt at all; which I cannot under- 
stand otherwise, than that while the President 
hesitated to concede, the Secretary ‘of State 
had no hesitation whatever to concede at once 
the whole British assumption, and surrender 
at discretion the whele American case. . For 
where is the use of Mr. Webster’s posterior, ela- 
boiated argument, when told by the British Mini- 
ster that this transaction was justifiable, and inform- 
ed by the pablic prinis th«t at a very early day, 
one of the Britith Secretaries, Lord John Russell, 
declared in open Parliament that the British Go- 
vernment jusitfied what is called the transaction of 
McLeod. The matier was ended before Mr. 
Websier set his powerful mind to produce an ar- 
gument on the subject. The Briish Crown had 
taken is position. Mr. Webster knew it had; and 
he may write the most elegant and paihetic letters 
ull doomsday, with no other effect than to display 
the purity of his Eaglish to admiring fellow-citi- 
zens, and the infirmity cf his argument to Great 
Britainand the world. By assertiog the legal po- 

ition which they assume, and justifying the trans- 
ion, together with Mr. Webster's concession 
of their legal position, the transaction is settled. 
Nothing remaias to be done. Mr. Webster may 
write about it if he will, but Mr. Fox and the Bri- 
ush Minister hold the written acknowledgment of 
the American Seereiary of State, that the affair is 
at an end. I call this, sir, a terrible mistake, a 
fatal blunder, irrecoverable, desperate, leaving us 
nothing but Mr. Webstef’s dreadful alternative of 
cold-blooded, endless, causeless war, 

In another part of this building, where I attend- 
ed during partof the luminous discussion which 
has taken place within the last few days, the case 
was treated as a question of war. But Mr. Fox 
makes no such absurd assertion. Hesays nothing 
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about war—nothing like it—in his letter; nor does 
even Mr. Webster. What is war, Mr. Speaker? 
Must: men : of common sense inquire of Grotius, 
Vattel, Rutherforth, and Bynkershoek?. War is a 
fact. -Have the United States been at war with 
Great. Britain’ during the last three or four years? 
Has ali the immense commercial and personal in- 
tercourse between the two countries since then been 
illicit‘and treasonable? Surely not! The idea of 
war is absurd. Or was it a warpro hae viee—a war 
for one ‘night only—a war which began at mid- 
night and ended before daylight, with one solitary 
achievement? 

In one part of Mr. Webster’s letter, I concede to 
him the merit of having partially argued his case 
With becoming spirit. He denies with some force, 
the audacious British absurdity, that the Americans 
who interfered in Canada were pirates. Certainly 
they were not in any understanding of that term. 
But why did not Mr. Webster retort upon Mr. Fox, 
that D.ew, McLeod, McNab, and the rest of that 
banditti were pirates—as they certainly were? It 
is part of the well-known law of nations, I refer 
particularly to Bynkershoek for authority, that all 
those. are pirates who, without lawful commissions, 
go forth upon. the water and capture and depredate; 
which was exactly the predicament of the men who 
came over from Canada and burnt the Caroline. 

Again, ‘as to this question of war, supposing the 
British Government had said that this was a transac- 
tion of war,-and that by the comity of nations, our 
Government was not at liberty to deny such assertion 
of the British Government; yet; I take it that, with- 
out any infringement of that comity, we were 
at liberty to ask, and it was the duty 
of this Government, 
himself, to inquire of the British Minister 
whether the transaction in question was autho- 
tized, a priori, or merely ratified post facium? Can 
any Government, three years after such a transac- 
tion asthis, shelter itself behind an assertion that 
it was an act of public force duly authorized, 
whether of war or not, and thus exonerate the in- 
dividual perpetrators of any and of every offence? 
I submit that it cannot be done. , 

But I go further, Mr. Speaker, I deny the law 
asserted on the one side and conceded on the other, 
for this purpose. In the first place, what is the 
municipal Jaw? Clearly that no person is justifia- 
ble, by the command of a superior or a Govern- 
ment, when charged with the commission of a mis- 
demeanor or trespass. The law is the same, both 
civil and criminal, in this respect. Within a very 
short time, as appears by the public journals in 
the neighboring city of Baltimore, the Chief Jus- 
lice of the United States directed the acquittal 
of certain seamen accused of a revolt, 
because, as he charged the jury, they were 
not bound to obey the unlawful command of 
a superior, Itis a distinguishing, a salutary, anda 
noble principle of American and English law. 
that respondeat superior is no plea for wrong. The 
humblest.and most ignorant individual is bound to 
know at least so much law as will excuse him 
for refusing to commit a crime, though commanded 
by h's superior in authority and intelligence. 
Every lawyer will recollect the celebrated cases of 
the English State warrents, when individuals 
pleaded the direct interveniion of the Seeretary 
of State, producing his order or warrant, proba- 
bly under seal, for the ac's they committed, Yet 
though in most of the instances, the personal in- 
jary was insignificant, the imprisonment almost 
nominal, and the suffering next to nothing, Loid 
Camden and other English judges, invariably and 
unhesiatingly directed damages to be given against 
the officers protected by Government, which 
damages were assessed in large sums, for the avow- 
ed purpose of vindicating violated individual 
right. I may add that within the last few :years, 
and the question remains still unsettled, the present 
Chief Justice of England, in an analogous case, 
has constantly vindicated individual right against 
the whole power of the House of Commons. It is 
then, in: my humble view, a radical vice in Mr. 
Fox’s assumption and Mr. Websters concession, 
that the law of continental Europe is taken for the 
law of England and this country. It may be true, 
pir, that in France, in Spain, in Germany, in Italy, 
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wherever the Executive Government predominates, 
whatever it orders is justifiable, and there may be 
no instances of individuals punished for the exe- 
cution of such orders, however arbitrary, out- 
rageous, or sanguinary. The whole system of their 
police rests on this basis. But it is the distin- 
guishing feature of British and American jurispru- 
dence to individuate all responsibility, and nothing 
I conceive can be clearer than this asa munici 
pal principle. a 

The only question there is, avises- when we come 
to international law; and.of this I beg to ask pri- 
marily, what ate its received exponents? Inter- 


natiotional law zis the usage of nations; no more. . 


Has it ever been the practice of the British Go- 
vernment to be bound by the authority of Gro- 
tius, Vattel, or Bynkershoek? Indeed, do not 
those eminent publicists contemplate a state of 
things consistent with that of continental Europe, 
not with what, I presume, I may consider the 
purer principles of honest jurispridence, which 
have always been asserted by this country, and in 
some measure by Great Britain? And what do 
these great publicists, including Rutherforth, lay 
down for the law, in this particular? I shall not 
turn to them, because, much canvassed as they 
have lately been in another place, every one must 
see, that they may be quoted perhaps either way. 
I take it to be a principle of common Sense, indis- 
pensable to the administration of national justice, 
that individuals are liable to punishment, notwith- 
standing the protection of Governments; and that 
McLeod is responsible to the law either of the 
State of New York, or of the United States of 
Amer'ca, in addition to the responsibility of the 
British Government. To say thatevery bandit 
on either side of the St. Lawrence may maraud 
and depredate on either side ad libitum, and be dis- 
ponishable, because a Government thinks pro- 
per, afier whatever may have been done, to 
assume the responsibility of the transaciion, 
would introduce, if not a novel, certainly a most 
formidable principle of international law, terribly 
aggravating all border feuds. 

After all, history must decide the point, and as 
matter both of law and history, I speak not only 
with proper deference in the presence of all the 
honorable gentiemen. of this House, but more es- 
pecially of one, whose vast learning and expe- 
rience must enable him to present this subject in 
lights which I cannot aspire to. Still, I ask with 
some confidence, after considerable investigation 
and reflection, can a single instance be mentioned 
in which a person in McLeod’s dilemma, has been 
released by one Government, because another 
has assumed the responsibility of his crimes? Is 
there any such case on record? Does history in- 
form us of even one such? None has yet been 
adduced, and I presume none can be. The doc- 
tiine reposes on the mere annuneiation of the dry, 
herd principle, whose policy is extremely objec- 
tionable, aud whose enforcement seems never to 
have occurred. When Greely and Baker, two 
persons employed by .our Government to 
take the census in what had been from 
the time of our independence an undis- 
puted part of good old Massachusetts, now 
the State of Maine, were arrested by the Bri- 
tish authorities, and their release demanded by our 
Government on the ground of having acteu by its 
authority, I believe they were not yielded by the 
British Government. Again, within the’ last 
twelvyemontt, a case in many respects remarkably 
analagous, occurred, when Leuis Bonaparte in- 
vaded France and attempted to overthrow the present 
government of that kingdom. He proceeded 
from England, in a British steamboat, with several 
French officers, among others the father of the 
young genileman who isnow the Secretary of the 
French Legation at this capital, landed at Bou- 
logne and attempted with arms the execution of an 
unlawful enterprise. ‘The English steamboat was, 
I presume, in the power of the French autuorities, 
but they did not atempt to take it, nor molest the 
British ‘subjects navigating it. They were not 
termed or treated as pirates, bat suffered to depart 
12 peace; nor, as far as I have ever heard, was the 
slightest retaliation visited by the French, upon 
either the British vessel, crew, or country. 
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This matter of demanding and surrendering in 
dividuals by one country to another, has alway 
been deemed anact of national degradation. 


direst necessity. 


Gentlemen will find, by loeking into the Annual. 
Register ef 1836, the case of a Frenchman named’ 


Conseil, who was peremptorily demanded by the 
King of France, through the instrumentality of his 
minister, the Duke of Montebello, son of the famous 
Marshal Lannes. Even little Republican Switzer- 
land, threatened by the overshadowing power of 
her immense French neighbor, able to cruth her at 
a blow, long paused, deliberated, and remonstra- 
ted, before, at last, by an arrangement, which was 
not without some preservation of her dignity and 
self-respect, a compromise was effected, which put 
anendto the difficulty. Others, here present, 
may perfectly recollect, as I do, that after the final 
overthrow of Napoleon in 1815, when our war 
with England had just closed, and we were all 
anxious for reviving peace and prosperity, it was 
supposed that he intended to make his escape to 
this country, as his brother actually did. It would 
have been a severe trial for the United States, at 
that time, to have resisted the demand for 
that’ personage from all-conquering Europe, 
combined as one nation. And yet I believe it was 
the sentiment of nearly all parties, that we must 
and would do so; that we could not yield to that 
sort of demand, which, under circumstances some- 
what similar is now imposed upon us, for the re- 
lease of McLeod. During the administration of 
the second President of the United States, tha 
whole country was convulsed, and parties bitterly 
divided upon the question, whether a couple of 
English deserters, as I think they were alleged to 
be British seamen, should be surrendered by this 
country. At all times, itis an extremely delicate 
and odious demand, and it may not yet be too late, 
if, as I conceive, the Secretary of State has gone 
too far in a wrong direction, for him to reconsider 
and retrace his steps, and save the country from 
consequences much to be deplored. 

Attention has been feelingly called by Mr. Web- 
ster’s eloquent advocates, in anuther part of this 
building, and I am told it is the chorus of a cer- 
tain portion of the press of this country, to the 
pathetic elegance of his letter, the pure Eng- 
lish of his diction, and the rhetorical beau- 
ties of the whole composition. Sorry defence, 
sir; no defence at all. The established language 
of diplomatic intercourse, as weil as all iis pro- 
ceedings, are the severest reason and dispassionate 
courtesy. Tropes and metaphors are altogether 
out of place. In the diplomatic correspondence of 
Jefferson, Madison, and Marshall, we find the se- 
verest logic and the most convincing arguments, 
but not one single metaphorical flourish. When 
falling back on such resort, Mr. Webster should 
have felt that he was injuring his cause. This 
correspondence was to appear before his own 
countrymen, before Great Britain and the world, 
conveying the plain good sense of simple right and 
unadorned reason. Beyond that, every attempt at 
a more ambitious style of writing is decidedly re. 
prehensible, in bad taste, and worse logic. Every 
one recollects the celebrated precept of a great 
man, particularly applicable to all State papers, 
that in reading over what you have elaborated with 
the pen, if any thing strikes you as particularly 
fine, be sure to leave jt out. I much fear that the 
masiers of the art of diplomacy in Europe will not 
read Mr. Wehster’s coup d'essai with any the more 
gratification, because there may be, if there is, a3 
is said, here and there a sentence of the Corinthian 
or composite order. 

Instead of studying tropes and metaphors, I must 
be excused for saying that the Secretary might have 
found better models of the Doric style of diplomacy 
in the President’s message to Congres:, of Decem- 
ber, 1823, from which, as a long time has since 
elapsed, I beg leave to read a sentence or two. Mr. 
IncersoLL here read as follows: 


“In the wars of European Powers, in matters relating to 
themselves, we have never iaken any part, nor does it comport 
with our policy so to do. It js only when our rights ate invaded 
or seriously menaced that we resent injories, or make prepara- 
tion for our defence. With the movements in this hemisphere 
we are, of necessity, more immediately connected, and by 
sanees which must be obvious to all enlightened and impar. 


No; 
nation submits to it, without reluctance and the. 
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tial observers. The political system of the Allied Powers is 


essentially different in this respect from that of America. This 
difference proceeds from that which exists in their respective 
Governments. And to the defence of our own which has been 
achieved by the loss ofso much blood and treasure, and matured 
by the wisdom of their most enligntened citizens, and under 
which we have enjoyed anexampled felicity, this whole nation 
is devoted. Wa ows 1T, THEREFORE, TO CANDOR, AND TO THE 
AMICABLE RELATIONS EXISTING BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
AND THOSE POWERS, TO DECLARE, THAT WE SHOULD CONSIDER 
ANY ATTEMPT ON THEIR PART TO EXTEND THEIR SYSTEM TO ANY 
PORTION OF THIS HEMISPHERE, AS DANGEROUS TO OUR PEACE 
AND SAFETY. With the existing colonies and dependencies 
of any European power, we have nol interfered and shall not 
wnterfere But with the Governments who have declared 
their independence and maintained it, ond whose indepen- 
dence we have, on great considerations and on just principles, 
acknowledged, wé could not view any interposilion for the 
purpose ‘of oppressing them, or controlling, in any other 
manner, their destiny, by an European power, in any 


other Light than as the manifestution of an unfriendly dis- 


position towards the United States.” 

In these noble sentiments of American indepen- 
dence, couched in a style less florid than Mr. Web- 
ster’s, he might have found a model infinitely 
more grateful to an admiring country, than 
all the ambitious beauties of his capitula- 
tion, Yes, sir, principles, whose analogy 
and application to the Canadian difficulties 
would have have been hailed with unanimous ap- 
plause, and wou!d have raised him to a pinnacle of 
overpowering popularity, which such letters as his 
to Mr. Fox will never achieve. He might have 
told the British Minister that our object is peace, 
and our policy is peace; that we deprecate war, and 
know how to respect the vast power of Great Bri- 
tain; that we shall not undertake hostilities with 
her, unless compelled by the last necessity, because 
she holds a French colony in our immediate neigh- 
borhood in the iron grasp of military control; but 
that such neighborhood is uncomfortable and ex- 
pensive to the good people of these United Staies; 
that her Britannic Majest’s Government must not 
expect us to incur the expense and odium of main- 
taining large forces on ovr frontiers, to prevent 
Americans from sympathizing with their oppressed 
neighbors in Canada, that they may sympa- 
thize; that they ought to sympathize; that 
they shall sympathize; that we owe it to our 
origin, to our institutions, to our character, to coun- 
tenance such sympathy. Mr. Speaker, has not 
the time come for such Janguage, for this tone, 
this temper, and this national attitude? Is is not 
the only way to preserve peace? Is it not high 
time that these United States of America, no longer 
suffering themselves to be treated like Naples, Por- 
tugal, or Egypt, take the stand in this hemisphere 
which Great Britain gloriously occupies in the 
other, and signify to her, not as a menace, but a 
deliberate determination, that while we will not 
interfere between her and her Canadian colonies, 
unless compelled to do so, yet we cannot possibly 
put down and saerifice every American feeling and 
every American princip'e, to gratify British lust 
for distant conquest and colonial sway? I say 
again, sir, that in these sentiments the Secretary of 
State would have found a response from almost 
every American bosom. This is a high spirited 
and a martial people. Every man of them, at 
this moment, under five and thirty years of age, 
without distinction of party, is galled with some- 
thing which feels like a British yoke. A feeling 
pervades this country which it will be much 
more difficult to quench than to rouse, 
against British interference all around us, 
East, West, North, and South. We seek no quar- 
rel; we wish to live in peace; and grow with its 
benign advancement. But if the Secretary of 
Siate cannot see, does not feel, that the slightest 
capitulation to British encroachments will not be 
endured, he is blind and insensible to the most sig- 
nal indications of the pablic sentiment pervading 
this country. I say once more, Mr. Speaker, that 
I co not utter one word, intended to be personal, 
or in the slightest degree offensive to that gentle- 
man; but I must, and I will say, entirely acquilting 
the late Presideni, General Harrison, and the pre- 
sent Chief Magistrate, Mr. Tyler, of all participa- 
tion in the deplorable sentiments of Mr. Webster's 
letter, and the terrible dilemma to which it reduces 
us, that we are brought toa predicament, to the 
brink of a gulf, when one step further leads to a 
war, without end, without excitement, almost with- 
out a cause! Our position is false, extremely and 
lamentably false. The aggrieved party, as we 
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Case of McLeod—Mr. Ingersoll. 


are, and bound to insist upon redresz, to require 
the punishment of McLeod, Drew, and Me. 
Nab, and the other pirates who destroyed the 
Caroline, we bave been brought to such a 
reverse of the true state fof thinge, as to be 
menaced with the wrong-doer’s indignation, unless 
we yield every thing. I care not whose fault it is, 
whether of this Administration or that. In such 
an affair, I consider both the present and the past, 
as presenting one and the same front to one and 
the same assailant. I cannot refrain, however, 
frem saying, that whatever may have been our 
position, it has been greatly deteriorated by Mr. 
Webster’s unfortunate concession. Suppose the 
Judiciary of New York should deny Mr. Web- 
ster’s law, and refuse to surrender McLeod; 
where are we? I know nothing personally of 
those magistrates, but with the reverence which 
is instinctive for all administrators of justice, take 
for granted that they will do whatever iz right 
without regard to political consequences. And 
what must those consequences be in almost any 
event? If not released, but tried, and found guilty, 
as he may be, where do we stand before the world, 
since the Secretary of State has confessed that 
what he calls the Government entertains no doubt 
of our having no right to detain him an instani? 
That Government has no faculty of means of in- 
terposition; it is utterly powerless if the court con- 
demns, to interpose and release the culprit. 
Should the court discharge or a jury acquit him, 
wherë will we be, and what will itamount to? The 
British doctrine is, that every moment’s detention is’ 
cause of war. Executiag the man may be more 
shocking to humanity, but itis no more offensive 
to national dignity than his detention. Safely en- 
trenched as the case was by the last Administra- 
tion, behind the unquestionable right of the State 
of New York to administer independent justice in 
the premises, Mr. Webster has surrendered that 
by deplorable capitualation, and left us nothing 
but hopeless wrong. If acquitted of the criminal 
charge, is the man to be released also from civil re- 
Sponsibility? Are the owners of the Caroline to 
look to the Government of the United States for 
reimbursement? A simple and intelligible diffi- 
culty has been complicated by Mr. Webster’s rhe- 
toric beyond all power but thatof an overruling Pro- 
vidence to extricate either the British subject or the 
American Goversment. He has left no option 
but for the United States and Great Britain to try 
which ean do the other the most harm. 


Never did man lose a greater occasion than Mr. 
Webster cast away, for placing himself and his 
country together, upon a pinnacle of just renown. 
Great Britain had humbled France, conquered 
Egypt, subdued vast tracts of India, and invaded 
the distant empire ef China—there was nothing left 
but our degradation, to fill the measure of her glo- 
ry, if it consists in such achievements; and she gst 
it by merely demanding, withont expecting it. And 
why have we yielded? Was there any occasion 
for it? Did she intend to realize her threat? Were 
the consequences which Mr. Webster was entreat- 
ed to take into bis consideration, the immediate and 
exterminating warfare, servile war and all, which 
belligerant newspapers, peers, and other such he- 
ralds of hostilities have y roclaimed? No such thing. 
We may rely, I think, with confidence, upon the 
common good sense of the English nation, not to 
rush at once upon such extremities, and for 
such a cause. Mr, Fox took Mr. Webster 
in the melting mood, and conquered by a threat; 
that is to say, conquered for the moment, 
because the resulis, at some distant day, 
unless his steps are retraced, will and must be 
estrangement between kindred nations, and cold- 
blooded hostilities. T have often thought, Mr. 
Speaker, that this affair of MeLecd is what milita. 
ry men cail a demonstration, a feint,a false atack, 
to divert us from the British design on the State of 
Maine: of which I trust not one inch will ever be 
given up. And traly, when we had the best cause 
in the world, and were the most clearly in the 
right, it has been contrived; some how cr other, to 
put us in false position, upon the defensive, instead 
of the offensive, and to perplex the plainest case 
with vexatious complication and concession. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not trespass much longer on 
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the patience of the House, but I cannot take leave 
of this subject without contrasting the present 
truckling ef this now populous. and. powerful 
Union, with whatits stand was, five and forty years 
ago. Iam about to reads parts of a remarkable 
paper, the author of which I will notname till after 
I bave read it, and perhaps there 1s but one mern- 
ber of this House old enough to recognise it at 
once. 

Mr. INeERsoLL then read as follows: : 

“Born ina land of liberty, my sympathetic feelings and best 


wishes are irresistibly excited whenever I sec an oppnessed na- 
tion unfurl the bannets of freedom.” 


[Mr. Apams here began to smile with gratified 
recegnition, and Mr. Wise exclaimed, “Why, 
that is Washington !”] 

Ay, indeed! said Mr. Inaersout, that is the lan- 
guage of ihe Father of his Country; he who was 
“first in war, first in peace, and first inthe hearts of 
hiscountrymen;” the most prudent, the most re- 
served, the most circumspect of men, with his feel- 
ings perfectly disciplined, and who never gave vent 
to them without due deliberation. Yet, Washing- 
ton,after ihe heads of the King and Queen of France, 
and thousands of their noble chivalry, had been 
brought to the block, France deluged in blood, and 
festered all over with the leprosy of paper money, 
Washington did not hesitate to say to a minister 
of that nation, for sympathizing with whose coun- 
irymen, colonized in Canada, ours are treated as 
pirates, that he— 


“Rejoiced that liberty at last fuund an asylum in the bosom 
of aregular, organized Government, formed to secure the hap- 
piness of the French people.” 

Washington, who had just issued his famous 
proclamation of neutrality, and was then the Presi- 
dent of a people peaceably, but with difficulty, 
struggling with Great Britain warring upon 
France, did not hesitate to declare that the French 
Government— 

“Gratified the pride of every citizen of the United States, by 
its resemblance of our own. In delivering to you these senti- 
ments, (said he.) I express not my own feelings only, but those 
of my fellow-citizens, in relation to the commencement, the pro» 
gress, and the issue of the French Revolution; and they will 
cordially join with me in purest wishes to the Supreme Being 
that the citizens of our sister Republic may soon enjoy in 
peace that liberty which they have purchased at so greata 
price, and all the happiness which liberty can bestew.”’ 


This was the eloquence, Mr. Speaker, of that 
time. How unlike that of the present! Such 
were the sympathies of Washington, very different 
from Mr. Webster’s. That he was a sympathizer, 
indefiance of all Great Britain could say to dis- 
parage it, must neverbe denied, while this exempla- 
ry letter remains part of the history of this country. 
For an American not to love and prefer peace, 
is hardly to be an American. For him to desire 
war with England, of all ccuntries,has been deemed 
even unnatural, and as an old man, certainly all my 
aspirations are for perpetual peace. But the ques- 
tion occurs, which is the way to win it? Let me 
vaticinate, although not disposed to be gloomy, 
that unless Mr. Websier’s positon be changed 
and amended, oceans of blood, at perhaps no dis- 
tant day, will inevitably fow, to wash out tae stain 
of his capitulation to the British Minister's arro- 
gant demand, which will never be patiently sub- 
mitted to by the people of this country. My 
prayers are for peace in the right way; and I trust 
the resolution before the House will be acceded 
to, that the President may be able to communicate 
with the immediate representatives of the people 
within this hall, and with public sentiment with- 
out, by early advisement upon this all-important, 
this appalling sabject. Surely no bankrapt 


aci, no fiscal agent, no bank, tariff, or 
distribution of the public - lands,. can com- 


pare in importance with it, It involves 
the issue of peace or war. Tae Chief Ma- 
gistrate may, I think should, commune - with 
Congress concerning it, soon and freely, that the 
evils of war may be averted by the only attitude 
which ever prevents them. The motion and dè- 
bate will prove a salutary warning to the Execu~ 
tive, even should the resolution not be carried. 
But its adoption and official communication from 
this House to the -President may enable the Sea 
cretary of State to recall ill-advised concession, to 
retrace a false step, and set himself right. before 
the country, and the country where it desires to be 
before the world, 


go 
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+o SPEECH OF MR. GORDON, 

E “OF NEW YORK. > 

In the House of Representatives, June 18, 1841.—On 

“the. bill fur the relief of the widow of William 

“Henry Harrison, late President of the United 
Slates. : 


.Mr. GORDON of New York rose, but the cries 
-of “question, question,” were so loud that it was 
impossible for him to be heard. 


Mr, BROWN of Pennsylvania appealed to the 
majority of ihe House on the great injustice they 
were practising, after their own friends had been 
heard, to put members of the minority down by 
such disorderly proceedings. He would ask whe- 
ther the speeches of the majority had not been six 
toone? . ; 
` Mr. Gorpon again rose, amidst deafening eries 
of “question,” ‘hear him,” etc. After the noise had 
somewhat subsided, ` 


` Mr. Gorpon said, members of the majority were 

mistaken if they imagined he was thus to be de- 
prived of his right to speak. If what he was about 
to say should. prove unpalatable, he could not help 
it.’ The fact was, that, having at last got the floor 
notwithstanding all the riotous attempts to deprive 
hiim of it, he was determined to stand there and 
say What he intended, if it should be till midnight. 
If gentlemen thought fit to ery “order,” “order,” 
when he was not out of order, nay, before they had 
heard six words, they might do it, for it would 
have no effcc: upon him. 

Mr. G. then observed that he was desirous of 
saying afew words to justify the amendment he 
had offered, viz: of inserting $6,250, instead of 
$25,000. è 

He was then proceeding to make some remarks 
in relation to the money drawn by the late Presi- 
dent before his death, when he was reminded that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] 
had informed the House that he had asrertained 
from the Department that not a cent had been 
drawn. 

Mr. Gorvon proceeded, and observed that he 
was perlecily willing to appropriate the sum spe- 
eifiea by his amendment, which was the amount 
of one quarter’ssalary. It was the business of the 
Department to pay that quarier’s salary, and no 
more. 

Mr. G. went on to show that the reason why 
he thought a quarter’s pay ought to be given, was 
that the law provided that the President should not 
have his salary inereased or diminished during the 
period,he was in office; also that daring the term 
for which he was elected, he should not receive 
any other emolument. 

Now, the sum of $25 000 per year was all the 
President could receive by the law and Constitu- 
tion. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ser- 
GEANT] had contended that the amount claimed in 
the bill was a debt. Well, then, if that were so; if it 
were due, the heirs of the President, as his legal 
representatives, could get the money from the De- 
partments, without coming to Congress for it. 

He maintained there was no debt owing by the 
United States to the laie President. But what was 
proposed by this bill? Why to increase the emolu- 
ment of the President by giving him §25,000 for a 
quarter of a year’s salary! The Constuation pro- 
vided that his salary should be neither encreased 
nor diminished during the term of office; and that 
he should receive no other emolument; and yet 
here was a bill to make one quarter's salary equal 
to that for a whole year. 

I ask the friends of this bill, said Mr. G. whether 
they do not see that this is an increase of ihe emo- 
lument in direet opposition to the express letter of 
the law, which expressly says there shali be no in- 
crease of the emolument during the term? 

I ask, how can gentlemen, who have come here, 
and sworn solemniy to support the Constitution, 
vote for a bill whica violates the provisions of the 
Constitution? Yes, for a bill which propeses to 
make a_quarter’s salary equal to that for a whole 
year. Nay, there isan amendment now pending 
to make it $50,000, and another member had the 
hardihood to say 100,000. I wish this to go out | 


| 


to the country and to the people, that they may. 
understand the matter. 7 Reet 

At this time the cries of “order” and “question 
were renewed, and such was the disorder, that 
scarcely a word could be heard. 

After the Cuar had restoredsomething approach- 
ing to order, A 

Mr. Gorpon resumed. He had no doubt but that 
certain members on that foor wouldrather not hear 
what he had to say. He was, however, not to be 
put down by any such means; and if his remarks 
pressed he could not belp it. . 

He had heard it asserted. on the floor that there 
was no law fixing the salary of the President, and 
the manner in which itshould be paid, But he would 
show gentlemea the law, and then, perhaps they 
would believe. 

Mr. G. then read the law of September, 1789, 
which provides that the salary of the President 
shall be paid quarterly, and pro rata. . 

The following is a cosy of the law refered to: 

“Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United Statesof America in Consress assembled, 
Thathere shall be allowed to the Preside:t of the United States, 
at the rate of twemy five thousand dollars, with the use of the 
furniture and other effecis, now in his possession, belonging to 
the United States; and to the Vice President at the rate of five 
thousand dollars per annum, in full compensation for their re- 
spective services, to commence with the time of their entering 
on the duties of their offices respectively, and 10 continue so 


long as they shalfremain in office, and to be paid quarterly 
out of the Treasury of the United States.” 


This law was passed in accordance with the 
following provision of the Constitution: 


“The President shall, at stated times, receive for his strvices 
a compensation, which shall neither be increased or diminished 


“during the period for which he shall have been elected, andhe 


shall not receive within that period any other emolument from 
the United States, or any of them.” 


Mr.G. thea argued that, as the late President had 
entered upon the first quarter, although he had died 
before itended, yet a quarter’s salary was due, 
and his legal heirs conl:t obtain it by applying at 
the Treasury Department. 

On the next quarter, the present inenmbent 
would demand remuneration for his services, and 
he, of course, would be entitled to it, For what 
then should the salary be paid to one who was no 
longer performing the services for which the sala- 
ry was provided? 

It is questionable, said Mr. G. whether the jate 
President was entitled to more than a month’s 
compensation, having served but ona month from 
the time he entered on the duties of his office; and 
the statute is express that the compensation shall 
continue no longer than the Executive shall eon- 
tinue in office. Such is generally regarded as the 
soundest censiruction of the statute. Itis the most 
logical conclusion, and most compatible with the 
letter, if not the spirit, of the law. Still, as there 
is some doubt whether we can inquire into the por- 
tions of the quarter of a year any more than the 
portions of a day, in case of the death of a member 
of Congress, who is paid per diem, as the President 
is per quarier, I would go for the Jergest compen- 
sation within the most liberal constrection that 
couid be given. I would base my opposition on 
grounds exclusively constitutional, and deprive the 
friends of the measure ef all means of charging its 
opponents with political hostility to i It is im- 
material, for the purposes of this argument, 
whether the late President had or had not drawn 
his pay, or any part of it, for the time he served, 
It he had not, his executors would; notwithstand- 
ing the passage of ihat Dill, the gratuity to the wj- 
dow would necessarily be over and above the 
amount due to him for his services, be it what 
it may. Congress can pass no Jaw impair- 
ing the obligation ef e*ntracts, nor does the 
bill before ns, profess or attempt to bar the execu- 
tors of theircleim en the Treasury. I+ is manifest 
and clear ihat the 425,000, if apropriated for any 
thing that the iste President ever did or suffered 
or sustained, it isan increase of emolument from 
the United Siates for services or pretended 
services wiikin the period for whieh he had 
been elected, snd suck an appropriation would 


be ia viola cf one of tke plainest and 
most emphatic provisions of the Constitution. 


The Constitntion provides that the President of the 
United States shall receive a compeneation for his 
Services at stated times, which shall not be increas- 
ed or diminished during the.term for which he shall 
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have been elected; and the act of 1789, making. 
the compensation for his services, to commence 

with the time of his entering on the duties of h 
office, and to continue so lung as he should remain 
in office, was in strict conformity with the Consti-: 
tution, and cannot, for the benefit of the late Pre. 
sident, be altered, modified, or repealed, any mere. 
than the Constitution itself, Such is the Constitu- 


tion, the law under it, and such, E apprehend, the’ ` 4 


resulting control governing this case. Se 

Bat, sir, what have we before us? Something 
worse than a bill'to increase the salary of the Pre- 
sident. We have before us a bill that, under pre- 
tence of indemnity for eleclioneering expenses, 
gives to the wido: of the man who it is alleged 
had ineutred these expenses, the round sum of 
$25 000; an ont and out gratuily, call it by what 
name you please. Does the Government owe the 
widow any thing? Has she ever served the coun- 
tryin any capacity, either civil or military? No 
such thing is pretended. What power then has 
Congress to thrust its hand into the Treasury and 
give away $25,000 of the people’s money?}—money 
drawn from their hard earnings, by taxes directly 
or indirectly imposed? There would be a show of 
consistency that might be some palliation, though 
a palpable violation of the Constitution, did the 
majority who were about to vote for the measure, 
propose to give the money to the executors instead 
ofthe widow. The gratuity in that form would 
have a thin covsring—the pretence of indemnity to 
hide its true character, which now in its naked de 
formity ithas not; the heirs, too, and the creditors, 
of which this Government is one, would have some 
benefit from it in common with the widow. Why 
is this twenty-five thousand dollars given to the 
widow? Why is itnot given to the legal represent- 
atives? Is it because the esiate owes this Govern- 
ment, and if given to the executors aset off would 
attach? It would seem so. Some genilemen, in 
the course of this debate, have deciared that it 
would be no more than just to indemnify the late 
President for all his expense during the politizal 
contest that brought him into office, and while in 
ofics. If justice be the ground, or the pretended 
ground, on which they would base their action, 
would it not be well to give this sum to the execu- 
tors, and clothe them with the ability to be just to 
this Government in the discharge of its elaim upon 
the estate to be administered by them. To give this 
$25,000 to the widow, and not to the legal repre- 
sentatives, so far from being just, is an intentional 
evasion of justice. 

Mr. G. was again interrupted by calls to order, 
and “question,” “iet us have the question,” ete. 

Mr. Beown of Pennsylvania appealed to the 
majority and to their sense of justice. Ele had the 
names of twenty members of ihe majority who had 
been patiently heari on this subject, while only 
four of the minority had spoken. He did hope 
that the gentleman would be allowed to go on and 
fisnish his remarks, 

Mr. Gorpon. I again tell those members who 
are continually shouting “order,” that dam not to 
be put down by any such tyrannical means. They 
misiake me, if they think Iam to be driven from 
my purpose by such measures. 

The Constitution provided that the compensation 
of tae President should be paid at certain and sta- 
ted periods of iime for the services rendered. Bat 
if the services have ceased, for what, lask,is the 
salary? 

Mr. Gorpon then replied to the cases of pre- 
cedeat quoted by the gendeman from Massachu- 
setis, and controveried the conclusions drawn from 
them. 

Mr. G. said I trust I have magnanimity enough 
to rise above precedents, and to vole asthe Consti- 
tion requires me io vote. 

But, sir, after all the search that has been made, 
and the parade of eases addaced, there is no pre- 
cedent for this palpable usurpation of power and 
the treasures of the nation. Noue had been or 
could be found. The Presideni’s compensation for 
his serviccs as Exceutive, were deemed by the 
founders of ihis Government of such vast impor- 
lance as to induce them to make ita matter cf con- 
stitutional regulation; it wes a matter, in their view, 
connected with taxes and disbursement of the pub- 
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corruption, as all history abundantly showed. The 
Executive being the source of appointment, he 
should not be able to purchase increased emolu- 
ment during bis term of office by appointment of 
members of Congress to high publie trust at home 
or abroad, Hence that provision in the Constitu- 
tion that I have quoted: The sagacity of those 
sages foresaw the danger—they foresaw that in de- 
generate times the representatives of the people, 
forgetting Republican equality, and losing sight 
of the great blessings of Republican institutions, 
might be beguiled into the obsequious worship of 
men in power, and conciliate their favor, by be- 
slowing on them the means of princely splendor. 
With what success they blockaded that ebannel 
to aristocratic glory, the action of this Con- 
gress will soon tell. They could not have 
antisipated that thus early in the history 
of this Government, the noble work of their 
hands wouid have become the prey of the spoiler. 
Such precedents as we are about to set in the pas- 
Sage of that bill, if sustained by the people, or in- 
differently passed by, would demonstrate the folly 


ef all written constitutions, and oaths to support - 


them, and resolve all power into the will of Con- 
gress, and the will of Congress into that of the 
Executive. ‘ 

I will admit the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
. [Mr. Seraesnt] was correct in stating that Con- 
gress had paid the funeral expenses of its officers, 
&e. Ihave no manner of objection to paying the 
funeral expenses of the late President, but to in- 
crease the emolument by giving a year’s salary for 
‘a quarter’s service, I cannot vote for any such mea- 
sure, 


Mr. G. then replied to that portion of the re- 
marks of Mr. Sercrant, where he had urged that 
the eyes of the world were upn us, &s. and that 
as we had taken our place among the nations, it 
became us to act with magnanimity. Mr. G. 
egreed with all that had been said about this coun- 
try having taken her place among the nations of 
the earth; bat the only way to preserve the respect 
of the people of the Old World, was to act up to 
the spirit of Republicanism. if they acted in that 
manner, they would then be respected by the great 
family of nations. 

if by the nations of the earth he meant the sove- 
reigns, the crowned heads whose good will and 
pleasure he would conciliate, as contradistinguish- 
ed from the great mass of the people, who lovked 
wiin high hope and confidence to our example of 
republican equality as the beacon to light them on 
the path to independence, [ agree with the gentle- 
man that liberal contribations from the national 
purse to families of high official rank and station 
in the Government, would be the most likely to 
propitiate favor and purchase respectability in the 
esteem of nations thus defined. But, sir, that 
species of respectability is better lost than acquired. 
The more we bave of it, the nearer we ap- 
proash toroyaliy. [feel proud of my country; 
mot besau e cur Presidents or Secretaries at home 
or ministers abioad ape the splendor of kings, 
but because tae people have a competency; are not 
ground to dust by the iroa tread of a splendid Go- 
verament; are jateliigent, independent, happy and 
free. 

Here the cries of “order” were renewed. 

Afier some further remarks, Mr. G. proceeded to 
slate that ke had heard that Mrs, Harrison was not 
poor. He had been told upoa higa au-hority that 
the late President had en estate worth $100,000 
on which his widow would be entitled to a dower. 
Bat if the estate were encumbered, why, let this 
monev be paid to the legal heirs, so that justice 
might be dore to the esate, instead of placing 
the discretionary power in the hands of the widow, 
who might or mignt not do justice. Yes, he had 
heard that this estate was within the sound of the 
bells of Cincinnati, worth $100.000, and yet the 
law was to be violated to give $25,000 to the wi- 
dow. [Much norse.] 

Mr. G. said that he was not to be coughed or 
cried down; gentlemen mistook their man, if they 
supposed that he was tə be affected by the machine- 


ry of the political party. He meant to vote as the | 
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lic revenue—the great sources of oppression and 


Cons‘itation commanded him to vote. He joined 
issue with the opposition before the country upon 
this breach of the Constitution, and he should be 
heard. He supposed the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.Saxaeanr] would be pleased with the 
splendid examples of the old world, bat he should 
not. He asked if this Government had a human 
existence to shower down sympathy, or was it a 
union of States, bound by the Constitution and to 
be governed by it? He said Gen. Harrison owed 
the United States $18,000. 
Mr. PENDLETON denied it. 


Mr, G. reitered the charge. He said Gen. Har- 
rison’s esta'e was at this moment worth $100,000, 
and that this money, if allowed him, should go to 
his executors. 


Mr. BRIGGS now called the committee to order. 


soldiers. He sail that they had fought gallantly, 
and were paid off in continental rags. They, 
therefore, had received no pay, and the pensions 
paid them were just. He said the money was 
asked to pay the expenses of an electioneering 
campaign. He wanted to know why Mr. Van 
Buren was not entitled to receive his pay for his 
expenses during the same campaign. He said 
if the fathers of West were to be pensicned by 
Congress, he hoped the mothers of the West 
would not all be saddled upon the country. He 
had a high respect for Mre. Harrison, and for the 
late President. 


But I ask gentlemen, continued Mr. G. whether 
itis not the case that Mrs. Harrison is well pro- 
vided for by this estate, worth a hundred thousand 
doilars? I ask gentlemenif they can deny it? Mr. 
G. then proceeded to ask whether, in case General 
Harrison had not been elected, his friends would 
have even thought of applying to Congress for his 
expenses of poctage, &c. Upon that principle, 
Mr. Van Buren had an equal claim for his cx- 
penses, incurred dur.ng the election. 


Inconcluding, Mr. G. repeated that the appro- 
priation of this twenty-five thousand dollars for a 
quarter’s salary only, was a violation of the Con- 
stitution. If this was to be a specimen of the ‘‘re- 
trenchment and reform” which the majority had 
promised to effect, why the sooner the people un- 
derstocd it the better. After all their professions, 
was this to be the course? was this bill to be the 
first step towards exhausting the Treasury, that 
there might be a pretext fora national deb:? It 
appeared so; and that this was the first slep towards 
a tunded debt anda National Bank. 

Would Tyler be content with the salary of Vice 
President? Ne: they declared*him to be President 
by “the act of the propie, and the voice of Gad:” 
President de jure and de facto, and that he was er- 
titled to the salary. 

The acting President having entered on the du- 
ties of the ¢fice within the first quarter of the 
yaar, will be entitied to a year’s salary of twenty- 
five thousand dollars, and within the first year of 
this reforming Administration fifty thousand dollars 
will be drawn from the ‘Preasury for the ‘erviees of 
a President to administer the executive department 
of the Government. A grand spectacle that, for 
the plain Repubiiean descendanis of Wiliam 
Penn, Benjamin Franklin, G-orge Washington, 
and Thomas Jefferson! While the enslaved mil- 
lions of other countries, inspired by tae -exempie, 
notof as, bat our ancestors, ace burs:ing the galling 
chains and felers that have long boand them, and 
discarding sinecures and pensions and large sala- 
ries as the carse and bane cf mankind, we are re- 
trograding and relapsing into theconditioa we were 
in daring our colonial dependence before the Re- 
voluuon. 

Mir. G. observed that before he resumed his 
seat, he would say, ihat he owed no thanks to the 
majority for the privilege of speaking, for they had 
done ail they coald to put him down. If they were 
not satisfied with what he had said, it was no mat- 
ter, for ke held himself responsible only to God 
and his constituents. 

To the minority who had stood by him on this 
occasion, with a devotion worthy of themselyes 
| and their cause, he returned his sincere thanks, 


Mr. Gorpon continued, and defended the old’ 
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SPEECH OF MR. CALHOUN, 


. OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

In Senate, Friday, June 11, 1841— I'he business be- 
fore the Senate being the motion of Mr. Rives to- 
refer so much of the Presidents, Message as re. 
lates to our foreign affairs to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs— 

_ Mr. CALHOUN said: I rise with the intention 

of stating very brie fly the conclusion to which my 

reflections have brought me on the question be- 
fore us. ; 

Permit me, at the outset, to premise that I hearti- | 
ly approve of the principle so often repeated in 
this discussion, that our true policy, in connection 
with our foreign relations, is neither to do nor to 
suffer wrong, not only because the principle is right 
of itself, but because it is, in its application to us, 
wise and politic, as weil as right. Peace is pre- 
eminently our policy. Our road to greatness lies 
not over the ruins of others, but in the quiet and 
peaceful development of our immeasurably great 
internal resources—in subduing our vast forests, 
perfecting the means in internal intercourse through- 
out our widely extended country, and in drawing 
forth its uabounded agricultural, manufacturing, 
mineral, and commercial resources. In this ample 
field, all the industry, ingenuity, enterprise, anden- 
ergy of our people may find full employment for 
centuries to come; and, through its successful culti- 
vation, we may hope to rise, not only to a state of 
prosperity, but to that of greatness and influence 
over the destiny of the human race, higher than 
has ever been attained by arms by the most re~ 
nowned nations of ancient or modern times. War, 
so far from accelerating, can but retard our march 
to greatness, Itis, then, not only our duty, but 
our policy, to avoid it, as long as itcan be, with 
honor and a jest regard to our right; and, as one of 
the most certain means of avoiding war, we ought 
to observe strict justice in our intercourse with 
others. But that is not of itself sufficient. We 
must exact justice as well as render justice, and 
be prepared to do so; for where is there an exam- 
ple to be found of either individual or nation, 
that has preserved peace by yielding to unjust de- 
mands? 

It is in the spirit of these remarks that I have 
investigated the subject before us, without the 
slightest party feelings, but with an anxious desire 
not to embarrass existing negotiations between the 
two Governments, or influence in avy degree pend- 
ing judicial proceedings. My sole object is to as- 
cerlain whether the principle already stated, and 
which all acknowledge to be fundamental in our 
foreign policy, has ia factbeen respected in the pre- 
sentcase. I regret to state that the result of my in- 
vestigation is a conviction that it has not. I have 
been forced to the conclusion that the Secretary of 
State bas not met the peremptory demand of the 
British Government for the immediate release of. 
McLeod as he ought; the reasons for which, 
without farther remark, I will now proceed to 
state. 

‘That demand, as stated in the letter, rests on the 
alleged facts, ihat the transaction for which Me- 
Leod was arres ed, 1s a public one; that it was un- 
dertaken by the order ofthe colonial authorities, 
who were invested with unlimited power to defend 
the colony, and that the Gdvernmentat home has 
sanctioned both the order and its execution, On 
this allegation, the British Minister, acting directly 
under the orders of his Government, demanded his 
immediate release, on the bread ground that he, as 
well as others engaged with him, was “performing 
an act of public daty, for which he cannot be 
““ade personally and individually responsible to the 
laws and tribunals of any foreign countcy;” thus 
assuming as a universal principle of international 
law, that where a Government authorizes or ap- 
proves of an act of an individual, it makes it the 
act of the Government, and thereby exempts the 
individual from all responsibility to- the injured 
country. To this demand, resting on this broad 
and universal principle, our Secretary of State as- 
sented; and, in conformity, gave the instruction to 
the Attorney General, which is attached to the cor- 
respondence, and we have thus presented for our 
consideration the grave question, do the laws of 
nations recognise any such principle? 
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L feel that I hazard nothing in saying they do 
not. -No authority has been cited to sanction it, 
‘nor do I believe that'äny can be. It would beno 
Jess vain to look to reason than to authority for 
a sanction. The laws of nations are but the laws 
and miorals, as applicable to individuals. so far 
modified, and ao further, as reason may make ne- 
cessary in their application to nations. Now, there 


can be no doubt that the analogous rule, when ap- . 


plied+to ‘individuals, is, that both principal and 

_agents, or, if you will, instraments, are responsible 
in.criminal cases; directly the reverse of the rule 

in Which the demand for the release of McLeod is 
made. “Why, I ask, should the rulein this case 
be reversed; when applied to nations, which is uni- 
versally ‘admitted to be true in the case of indivi- 
dual.? Can any good reason be assigned? Tore- 
verse it when applied to individuals, all must see, 
would lead to the worst of consequences, and, if I 
do not greatly mistake, must in like manner, if re- 
versed, when applied to nations. Letussee how 
it would act when brought to the test of particular 
eases. 

‘Suppose, then, that the British, or any other Go- 
vernment in contemplation of war, should send out 
emissaries to blow wp the fortifications erected at 
such vast expense, for the defence of our great 
commereial marts—New York and others—and 
thatthe band employed to blow up Fort Hamilton, 
or any other ofthe fortresses for the defence of 
New York, should be detected inthe very act of 
firing the train: would the production of the most 
authentic papers, signed by all the authorities of 
the British Government, makes ita public trans- 
action, and exempt the villains gfrom all responsi- 
bility to our laws and tribunals? Or would that 
Government dare make a demand for their imme- 
diate release? Or, if made, would ours dare yield 

` to it, and release them? The supposition, I know, 
is altogether improbable; but it is not the less, on 
that aceount, calculated to test the principle. 


But I shall next select one that may possibly occur. 
Suppose, then, in contemplation of the same event, 
black emissaries should be sent from Jamaica, to 
tamper with our slaves in the South, and that they 
should be detected at midnight, in an assembly of 
slaves, where they were urging them to rise in re- 
bellion against their masters; and that they should 
produce the authority of the home Government, in 
the most solemn form, author'zing them in what 
they did: ought that to exempt the cw-threats from 
all the responsibility to our laws and tribunals? Or, 
if arrested, ought our Government to release them 
on a peremptory demand todo so? And if that 
could not be done forthwith, from the embarrass- 
ment of State lays and Siate authorities, ought 
this Government to employ ccunsel and to use its 
authority and influence to eflect it} And, if that 
could not‘accomplish its obj:ct, would it be justi- 
fied in taking the case into their own tribunals, 
with the view of entering a nolle prosequi? 

But, setting aside all suppositious cases, I shall 
take one that actually occurred—that of the noto- 
rious Henry, employed. by the colonial authority of 
Canada to tamper with a portion of our people, 
prior to the late war, with the intention of alienat- 
ing them from their Government, and effecting a 
disunion in the event of hostilities. Suppose he 
‘had been detected and arrested for his treasonable 
conduct, and that the British Government had 
made the like demand for his release,on the ground 
that he was executing the orders of his Govern- 
ment, and was not, therefore, lable, personally or 
individually, to our Jaws and tribunals: I ask, 
would our Government be bound to comply with 
the demand? 

To all these questions, and thousands of others 
that might be asked, no right minded man can hesi- 
tate for a momentio answer in the negative. The 
rule, then, if it does exist, must be far from univer- 
sal. But doesit exist at all? Does iteven ina 
staté of war, when, if ever, if we may judge from 
the remarks of gentlemen on the opposite side, it 
must? They scemied to consider nothing more was 
necessary’to eslablish the principle for which they 
contend but to show that this and all other cases 
of arnied violence on the part of one nation or its 
citizens against another,is in fact war; informal 
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war, as they call it, in eontradistinction from one 
preceded by a declaration in due form. ; 

Well, then, Jet us inquire if the principle for 
which they contend, that the authority, or the sane- 
tion of his Government, exempts an individual from 
all responsibility to the injured Government, exists 
even in case of war. 

Turning, then, froma state of peace to that of 
war, we find at the very threshold, a very 
important exception to the rule, if it exists at 
ail, in the case of spies. None can doubt 
that, if a spy is detected and arrested, he is 
individually and personally responsible, though 
his pockets should be filled with all the autho- 
rity the country which employed him could give. 

Bat is the case of spies the only exception? Are 


. they alone personally and individualy responsible? 


Far otherwise. The war may be declared in the 
most solemn manner; the invaders may carry with 
them the highest authority of their Goverment, 
and yet, so far from exempting them individually, 
officers, men, and all, may be slaughtered and de- 
stroyed in almost every possible manner, not only 
without the violation of international laws, but 
with rich honor and glory to their destroyers. Talk 
of the responsibility of the Government exempting 
their instruments from responsibility? How, let me 
ask, can the Government be made responsible, but 
through its agents or instruments? Separate the 
Government from them, and whatis it but an 
ides}, intangible thing? Trae it is, when an invad- 
ing enemy is captured or surrenders, his life is pro- 
tecied by the laws of nations, as they now stand; 
but not because the aothority of bis Government 
protects it, or that he is not responsible to the in- 
invaded country. It is to be traced toa different 
and higher source—the p ogress of civiliazation, 
which has mitigated the laws of war. Originally 
it was different. The life of an invader might be 
taken, whether armed or disarmed. ,.He who cap- 
tured an enemy had aright to take his life. The 
older writers on the laws of nations traced the law- 
fulness of making a slave of a prisoner to the fact 
that he who captured him had a right to take his life; 
and, if he spared it,a right to his service. To 
commute death unto servitude was the first step 
in mitigating the horrors of war. That has been 
followed by a further mitigation, which spares the 
life of a prisoner, excepting the case of spies, to 
whom the laws of war, as they stood originally, 
are still in force. But, because their lives are 
spared, prisoners do not cease to be individually 
responsible to the invaded country. Their jiberty 
for the time is forfeited to it, Saould they attempt 
to escape, or if there be danger of their being re- 
leased by superior force, their lives may be still 
taken, without regard to the fact that they acted 
under the authority of their country. A demand 
on the part of their Government fur an immediate 
release, on the ground assumed in this case, would 
be regarded as an act of insanity. 

Now, sir, if the Senators from Virginia and 
Massachusetts [Mr. Rives and Mr. Cuoate] could 
succeed in making the case of the attack on the 
Caroline to be an act of war, it would avail them 
nothing in their attempt to defend the demand of 
Mr. Fox or the eoncession of Mr. Webster. Mce- 
Leod, if it be war, would be a prisoner of war, 
which, if it protected bis life, forfeited his liberty. 
In that character, so far from his Government hay- 
ing aright to demand his immediate release, under 
a threat of war, our Governmert would have the 
unquestionable right to detain him till there was a 
satisfactory termination of the war by the adjust- 
ment of the question. 

To place this result in a stronger view, sup- 
pose, after the destruction of the Caroline, the 
armed band which perpetrated the act had been 
captured on their retreat by an armed force of our 
citizens; would they not, if the transaction is to be 
regarded as war, justly have been considered as 
poisoners of war. to be heid as such, in actual con- 
finement, if our Government thought proper, till the 


question was amicably settled? And would not | 


the demand for their immediate release in such a 
case be regarded as one of the most insolent ever 
made by one independent country on. another? 
And can the fact that one of the band has come 
into our psssession as. McLeod has, if itis tobe 
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considered as war, vary the case in the least? 
Viewed in this light, the authority or sanction of 
the British Government would be a good defence 
against the charge of murder or arson, but it would © 
be no Jess so against his release. : 

But, this is not a case of war, formal or in- 
formal, taking the laiter in the broadest sense. It 
has not been thought so nor. so treated by either 
Government, and Mr. Webster himself, in his res 
ply to Mr. Fux, which has been so lauded by the 
two Senators, speaks of it as “a hostile intrusion 
into the territory of a power at peace.” The trans- 
action comes under a classs of cases fully recog- 
nised by writers on international law as distinct 
from war—that of belligerants entering with force 
the territories of neutrals; and it only remains to 
determine whether, when viewed in this, its true 
light, our Secretary has taken the grounds which 
our rights and bonor required, against the demand 
of the British Mioister. 

Thus regarded, the first point presented for còn- 
sideration is, whether Great Britain, asa bellige- 
rant, was justified in entering our territory under 
the circumstances she did. And heie let me re- 
mark, that itis a fundamental principle in the 
laws of nations, that every State or nation has full 
and complete jurisdiction over its own territory to 
the exclusion of oil others—a principle essential to 
independence, and therefore held most sacred. : It 
is accordingly laid down by all writers on those 
laws who treat of the subject, that nothing short of 
extreme necessity can justify a belligerant in entering, 
with an armed force, on the territory of a neutral 
power, and, when entered, in doing any act which 
is not forced on them by the like necessity which 
justified the entering., In both of the positions I 
am held out by the Secretary himself. The next 
point to be considered is,did Great Britain enter our 
territory in this case under any such necessity, and, 
if she did, were her acts limited by such necessity? 
Here againI may rely on the authority of the Se- 
cretary, and, if it had not already been quoted by 
both of the Senators on the other side who preceded 
me, I would read the eloquent passage towards. 
the close of his letter to Mr. Fox, which they did 
with so much applause. With this high authority, 
I may then assume that the Government of Great 
Britain, in this case, had no authority under the 
laws of nations either to enter our terriiory or to 
do what was done in the destruction of the Caro- 
line after it was” entered. 

Now, sir, I ask, under this sta‘ement of the case, 
what ought to have been our reply, when the 
peremptory demand was made for the immediate 
release of McLeod? Ought not our Secretary of 
State to have told Mr. Fox that we regarded the 
hostile entry into our territory, and what was per- 
petrated afler the entry, as without warrant under 
the laws of nations? That the fact had been made 
known to his Government long since, immediately 
afier the transaction? That we had received no 
explanation or answer? That we had no reason 
for believing that his Government had sanctioned 
theaci? That McLeod had been arrested and in- 
dicted under the local authority of New York, 
without possibility of knowing that the transaction 
had been sanctioned by i? That we'still regarded 
the transaction in the light we originally did, and 
could not even consider the demand till the eon- 
duct of which we had complained was explained? 
Bat, in the mean time, that McLeod might have 
the benefit of the fact on his trial that the transac- 
tion was sanctioned by his Government, it would 
be transmitted in due form to those who had charge 
of his defence? 

Here let me say that I entirely concur with Mr. 
Forsyth, that the approval of the Brinsh Govern- 
ment of the transaction in question was an impor- 
tant fact in the trial of MeLeod, without, however, 
pretending to offer an opinion whether it would be 
a valid reason against a charge of murder, of which 
the essence of kiiling with malice prepense. It is 
a point for the court and jury, and notfor us tode- 
cide. Nor. do I intend to venture an opinion 
whether, if found guilty, with the knowledge of the 
fact that his Government approved of his conduct 
it ought not to be good cause for his pardon, on 
high considerations of humanity and policy. I 
leave both questions, without remark, to those to 
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whom the decision properly belongs, except to ex- 
press my conviction tkat there is not and has not 
been the least danger that any step would be taken 
towards him not fully sustained by justice, huma- 
nity, and sound policy. Any step which did. not 
strictly comport with these would shock the whole 
community. Si l 

Having taken the ground, I have indicated that 
we ought to have received explanation before we 
we responded toa peremptory demand; there we 
ought to have rested tiil we had first received ex- 
planation. It isa maxim, that he who seeks equity 
must do equity; and, on the same principle, a Go- 
vernment that seeks to enforce the laws of nations 
in a particular case against another, ought to show 
that it has first observed them on its own part in 
the same transaction; or at least show plausible 
reasons for thinking that ithad. None, but a proud 
and haughty nation like England, would think of 
making the demand she has without even deigning 
to notice our complaints against her conduct in 
Connection with the same transaction; and I cannot 
but think that, in yielding to her demand, under 
such circumstances, the Secretary has not only 
ailed to exact what is due to our rights and honor, 
asan independent people, but has, as far as the 
influence of the example may effect it, made 
a dangerous innovation on the code of inter- 
national laws. I cannot but think the princi- 
ple in which the demand to which he yielded 
was made, is highly adverse to the weaker 
power, which we must admit ourselves yet 
to be, when compared to Great Britaia. Aggres- 
sions are rarely by the weak against the stronger 
power, but the reverse; and the practical effect of 
the principle, if admitied, would be to change the 
responsibility of declaring war from the aggressor 
—the stronger power—to the aggrieved, the weaker; 
a disadvantage so gceat, that the alternative of 
abandoning the demand of redress for the aggres- 
sion would almost invariably be foreed oa the 
weaker, rather than to appeal to arms, This case 
itself will furnish an illustration. We have been 
told again and again, in this discussion, that in 
yielding to the demand to release McLeod we do 
not surrender our right to hold Great Britain re- 
sponsible; that we have the power and will to exact 
justice by arms. This may beso; but is it not felt 
on allsides that this is, I will not say empty boast- 
ing, but that itis all talk}? After yielding to the 
peremptory demand for his immediate release; af- 
er sending the Attorney General to Icok after h's 
safety, and employing able counsel to defend him 
against the laws of the State, the public fecling 
must be too much let down to think of taking so 
bold and responsible a measure as that of declaring 
war. The only bope we could ever have had for 
a redress for the aggression would have bgen to de- 
mand justice of the British Government before we 
answered her demand on us; and I accordingly re- 
gard the acquiescence in the demand for release, 
without making a demand of redress on our part, 
as settling all questions connected with the transac- 
tion. ‘Thus regarding it, I most say that, though I 
am ready to concede to Mr. Webster’s Jetter in re- 
ply to Mr. Fox all the excellencies which his 
friends claim for it, the feeling that it was out of 
place desireyed all its beauties in my eyes. Is 
lofty sentiments and strong condemnation of the 
act would have shown to advantage in a letter 
claiming redress on our part, before yieldiag toa 
peremptory demand; bul, afterwards, it looked too 
much like putting on aiis when it was too late, af- 
ter having made an apology, and virtually con- 
ceded the point atissue. It truth, the letter indie 
cates that Mr. Webster was not entirely satisfied 
with his ready compliance with Mr, Fox’s demand, 
of which the part where he says be is not certain 
thai he correctly understood him in demanding an 
immediate release furnishes a striking instance. 

‘ynere could be but little doubt asto what was 
meant; but the assumption of cne afforded a con- 
venient opportunity of modifying the ground he 
first took. 


SPEECH OF MR. FLOYD, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In the House of Representatives, June 30, 1841— On 
the bill to distribute the proceeds of the sales of 


the public lands, and to grant pre-emption rizbts, 

The question pending. beng on the moticn of 

Mr. CLIFFORD to strike ou: the enaciing clause— 

Mr. J. G. FLOYD addressed the commitiee as 
follows: 

Shakspeare tells us, Mr. Chairman, that the 
mad Prince Hal, having, for his vices, long been 
in the shade of the King’s displeasure, was, by 
means of promises of good behaviour, restored to 
the favor of his royal father. He hastens with the 
good news to his bottle companion and dependant, 


Falstaff, the fat knight of Eastcheap. Hear their l 


dialogue: 

“Prince Henry.—I am good friends with my 
father, and may do any thing. 

Falstaf.—Rvb me the exchequer the first thing 
thou doest.” 

Sir, said Mr. F. I can fancy that something of 
this kind is now taking place in this country. I 
can fancy thatan American Prince Hal, after rest- 
ing many years under popular displeasure for his 
politica! tricks, again imagines himself in favor, 
and with a swaggering boast says, “I may do any 
thing.” And I can fancy that from a million of 
hungry throats of starving partisans, I hear the cry 
come up, like the rush of mighty waters, “rob us 
the exchequer the first thing thou doest.” 

Sir, I have no doubt this will be done. I have 
no doubt that the party now in power, after growl- 
ing for twelve years in a minority, will fully 
illustrate the proverb, “set a beggar astride and 
he'll ride to the devil.” 

No man who looks about him and sees who are 
throughout the cou try the Jeaders of the domi- 
nant party, can doubt that their great object in ef- 
fecting a change of Admin stration was’ money, 
andno one who knows the means used to ac- 
quire power, can doubt that the means used 'o ac- 
quire the money, will be in perfec! Kecping, and 
that the law and the Constituion wiil be set at 
naught—the public faith viulated—and every prin- 
ciple of honesty and morality will be trampled ua- 
der foot, which stands between these Federal poii- 
ticians and their prey—the public wealth. 

Far be itfrom me to flatter myself that what I 
can say will induce any individual of this Federal 
legion to falter in his course; butit js nevertheless 
my duty to those who sent me here, to expose, so 
far as my humble abilities will enable me to do so, 
what I consider the unmitigated infamy of the mea- 
sure now before us. 

I do not deny that there isa grext propriety in 
bringing forward this bill as one of the first mea- 
sures of this Administration; it is in perfect keeping 
with the character of the dominant party, that their 
noisy clamor about aa empty Treasury should be 
followed by taking the proc-edsof the public lauds 
from the revenue of the ccunuy; and that an al- 
tempt to squander some three or four millions a 
year, shouid follow close. upon their promises of 
economy and reform. 

The bili now under consideration provides that 
alier the firsı day of January, 1842, the nett pro 
ceeds of all the public lands owned by the Unuel 
States, shail be paid over half yearly to, and divi- 
ded among, the twenty-six States of tbe Union and 
tre District of Columbia, according to their re- 
spective federal representanve population; and 
this blind phrassology of ‘federal representative 
population,” I understand to mean, according to 
the representation in this House, which is based 
upon the slave s well as {ree population; and I shail 
expect that when tae proper cpportunity arrives, 
some of the staunch defenders of the rights of 
man upon this fouor—some of ihose who are such 
sturdy Abolitionists al home, will move to amend 
the bil by inserting a ratio of distiibut.on ba-ed 
upon the white pepulatioa cf the country, and by 
suikicg out this clause, which they cannot but 
cousider a premium upon slaveholding. I pro- 
pose in brief terms to inquire into the nature of our 
tide to these lands; our duty in jelanon to them, 
and the propriety of dixposing of them in the mau- 
ner detailed in this bill. 

it is well known that at the time of the adoption 
of the Constitution the claims which some of the 
S:ates made to the western lands were considered 
as serious objections to the ratification of that in- 
strument by several of the smaller States, on the 


ground that their inflaence would be unfelt ina 
confe lzracy with such immense empires; and some 
of them, the Siate of Maryland being one, refused 
to come into the Union until these lands were ceded. 
To obviate this objection, the States claiming these 
lands granted them tothe U. States. The State of 
New York, then, as always, foremost in every good 
work, authorized her delegates in Congress to cede 
all the lands beyond her presant western border, “for 
the use and benefit of such of the United States. as 
shall become members of the Federal alliance of the 
said States, and for no other use or purpose whatso- 
everj” and in pursuance of this authority, her dele- 
gates in Congress, on the first day of March, 1781, 
executed the deed of cession frem that Staie. 
Following the patriotic example of New York, 
ihe State of Virginia empowered her delegates in 
Congress to execute a deed of cession of all her 
claims to the lands northwest of the river Ohio, 
upon this condition among others, that the lands 
ceded ‘‘shall be considered a common fund for the 
use and benefit of such of the United States as have 
become, or shall become members ef the confederation 
or Federal alliance of the said States, Virginia inclu- 
sive, according to their usual respective proportions 
in the general charge and expendilure,:and skall be 
faithfully and bona fide disposed of for that, pur- 
pose, and for no other use or purpose whatsoever.” 

There were subsequently deeds of cession from 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, and Georgia, which vary litle in their 
terms from the conditions in the deeds from New 
York and Virginia. Such is, in brief, our title by 
cession from the States. Note here, however, that 
the States ceded merely the right to purchase of the 
Indians, and that nearly or quite all of the lands 
covered by those grants have been paid for out of 
the public Treasury, in pursuance of the several 
tcaues with the Indians who cecupied them. 

Before these cessions were made, it was con- 
tended by the States which bad no pretence of 
claim to any of them, that theze lands were, before 
the Revolution, Crown lands, and that they. passed 
to the Confederacy by the event of the Revolution; 
and that our best, if not only title to them, was by 
conquest, and so belonged, in common, to all who 
aided in bringing that eventful struggle to a suc- 
cessful termination. This position was strongly 
urged, especially by the smaller States, as a reason 
why the States claiming them should make the ces- 
sion of them tothe Union. And such is, in brief 
terms, our title by conques; but here, too, it should 
te borne in miud that this title by conquest was 
subj-ct to the possessory rigat of the aboriginal 
oceupanis, and that they have, from ‘time to time, 
been paid large sums of money, in order to perfect 
the title of the United States. 

To induce the several States to make the ces- ` 
siens of which I have spoken, and-to assure the 
States that those Jands should, if grauted, be dis- 
posed of according to the will of the grantors, 
Congress on the 10th of October, 1780, passed a 
resolution in these words: 

resolved, The unappropriated lands which may be 
ceded or relinquished to the United. States by any pariteular > 
State pursuant to the recommendation of Congress of the 
6th day of December last, shall he @isposed of for the com- 
mon benefit of the United States, and be settled and formed 
into distinct republican States,” §e. 

We have ssen the terms of the grants—we 
see here the obligations of the grantee. Bat I pass 
to a third mode in which our public Jands have 
been acquired. Louisiana and the Fioridas were 
purchased of France and Spain, and paid for out 
cfibe public Treasury, and I mistake if there are 
not gentlemen upon this floor, who will vote tor 
the distmbaii-nof these very lan’s, while at the 
same time, thry insist that claims of our citizens, 
for French spoilations, prior to 1800, amounting 
to $6,000 000, were adjasted in this purchase, and 
that the United States thereby becaiae bound to 
pay these claims out of their proceeds. 

Such are the terms on which the public lands 
were xcquired. If it is claimed that the ceded 
lands belong to the ‘several Sates, and should, 
therefore, be distributed, it should be sufficient to 
ans wer, that, before the cessions, Congress had des 
clared by the above resolution what disposition 
should be made of them if ceded, and out of this 
resolution no ingenuity can extracta declared de- 
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términation to distribute; on the contrary, they are 
ato. be held for the “United States,” the Union— 
‘the Æ pluribus unum—{he nation in its aggregate of 
‘sovereignties. Congtess said we will take these 
„lands for this specified ‘purpose; the States answer, 
-wecede them for that specified purpose—‘“for the 
common benefit of the United States; and yet cut 
of this plain phraseology, known to every boy in 
he Jand, repeated in every law and in evely 
treaty, and ever with the same meaning, Federal 
rapacity seeks to wrest a new meaning, to gain an 
unhallowed end. 

If it be conceded that our better tite to these 
lands is by conquest, then was it the conquest of 
of the nation by which the war was conducted, 
and the States can as little claim the lands con- 
quered as they can a division of the ships of war 
orthe stands of arms captared. Why, these hun- 
gry claimants for the nation’s wealth would make 
the Revolution a piratical expedition, and the he- 
roes of that glorious struggle a band of marauders, 
fighting for booty to be divided among them when 
the fight was done—they would reduce the fathers 
‘of our country, who, in wise council, laid broad 
and deep the foundation of thisg'orious Republic, 
to a level with the villain monarchs of the cid 
world, who make common cause to dismember 
and divide a neighboring Siate unable to resist. 

But whether our title be by conquest or cession, 
or both, are there not claims upon these lands, and 
upon the proceeds, which it would be the most 
gross fraud on the part of the Government to de- 
feat? I say that there. are such claims. And 
first, there are claims upon these lands held by the 
Indians and guarantied by the most solemn treaties 
-claims for the purchase money of these very 
lands, amounting to nearly $1,000,000 a year—and 
strange to say, that those who, while ina political 
minority, could shed floods of tears for the “poor 
Indian,” are scarcely secure in a political 
majority before they propose to snatch from 
these “poor Indians” the security, safe and 
permangnt, for the payment of these annui- 

` ties, and turn them over lo the uncertainty of 
having their claims satisfied in some other way. 
How beautiful, in contrast, appear Federal sym- 
pathy while out ef power and Federal rapacity 
when in power! Butthere are other claims upon 
these lands, not only just and saered in themselves, 
but honorable to the nation—I mean the clams 
for Revolutionary services, amounting to nearly 

$3,000,000 annually—claims for the blood shed, 
the trials undergone, the sufferings endured, Use 
shattered limbs, and the searred breasts of the cid 
soldiers of the old war. The public lands, and the 
pensions to those who acquired these lands, should 
be never separated while there is one acre left, or 
while a cripple of °76 can handle his crutch; they 
are their lands; they fought for them; take them 
not away, I beseech you; spare this fand for the 
few years remaining to these old soldiers; they wiil 
soon be gone; say not that you will pay them from 
some other fund; go,! beg of you, and rok 
from some other fund, and let this remain. 

Sir, when the State of Maryland stali have re- 
ceived her portion of the spoils under this bill, 
which has been introduced by her own Repre enta- 
tive, [Mr. W. C. Jonnson,)] when, in the pride ef 
weaith which she may derive from this source, she 
shall seek to adorn her monumental city by raising 
another column to the skies, let her surmount it 
with the genius of her own State, with one hard 
tearing the last blanket from the Indian, and with 
the other clutching the last loaf fiom the oid sol- 
dier of the Revolution. 

The pension laws and the bounty land laws are 
agrarian laws in the true sense of the word—the 
distribution of the conquered lands ameng thore 
who conquered them, and however some may cla- 
mor about agrarianism— muci talked of, little un- 
derstood——there is no man here who dare raise his 
voice for their repeal. 

Another objection, sir, to the passage of 
this bill, is to be found in the fact, that, so far from 
having beena source of profit thus far to the Ge- 
neral Government, they have not reimbursed the 
cost and expenses of their acquisition, surveys, and 
sales-—there. being now against them a ba- 
Jance of sume eighteen millions of dollars over 


and above what has been received into the Trea- 
sury on their acccunt—and_ these lands are now to 
be distributed among the States at this enormous 
loss to the General Government. Eighteen mil- 
lions due to the nation cancelled by a single brush 
of the Federal sponge—the means of payment 
squandered upon the States! What rapid strides 
in the gocd wok of economy! Whata falfil- 
ment of the promise of a faithful administration of 
the Government! 

I am opposed (Mr. F. continued) to this bill on 
account of the effect it mnst have on the relation of 
the states to the Federal Government. Ihave ever 
looked upon the deposite act as the most alarming, 
the most uuly dangerous that ever was enacted. 
This 1s still worse. The first made the Siates and 
this Government debtor and creditor—this makes 
them almoner and beggar. Think you, sir, that 
those goed and wise men who framed this Govern- 
ment, ever contemplated such a relation as this? 
Sir, let us fora moment bring the years ’80 and ’41 
in juxtaposition—put tne Convention of °80, and 
the Congress of °41 side by side—in one, behold 
Luther Martin of Maryland, in these dark days «f 
the Republic, when there was danger most fearful 
from without, and poverty and distraction within, 
burning with patriotism—with devotion to his 
State—r-jecting all the advantages and the protec- 
tion which the Union offered, and, leavirg the Con- 
vention, retiring to bis own Siate, because 
there was a possibility — ind at this distance of time, 
that which he feared appears nothing more than a 
pussibility—that the full, unimpaired proud. sove- 
reignty and independence of his native State, might 
be endangered by the Union. Tn the other, behold 
a distinguished representative, a favorite son of this 
game Maryland, as it were holding a beggar cap, 
and in most irresistible tones asking of this very 
Union, for charity’s sweet sake give something to 
pay our debis. 

He would submit whether the doctrine urged by 
the gentleman from Maryland who lately addressed 
the committee was enurely consistent with that 
which had been assumed by Luther Martin? If 
Maryland had a just right to her share of the public 
lands now, it was just as perfect at the very mo- 
ment the lands were first ceded to the Union. ` And 
Luther Martin, who was as distinguished a lawyer 
as he was a statesman, when he urged with all his 
power the cession of the lands, surely knew whether, 
when ceded, they would inure to the bencfit of the 
Union at large or of the several Siates in their in- 
dividual capacities. If the latter, thea his high- 
wrought Sta'e Rights feeling dwindled down at 
ones into a Jow and selfish attempt to cozen the 
other States to cede tue lands that Maryland might 
get her share. 

Sir, said Mr. F. I listened with delight to the 
eloquence of that gentleman [Mr. Wm. Corr Jonn- 
son} «hen he ascribed in glowing, but just terms, 
the honor and gallantry of his State. I lamented 
when that noble theme changed to discuss the mat- 
ter of dollars and cents—to an urgent appeal for 
the passage of this bill asa measure of pecuniary 
relief. l was reminded of an incident which I 
once witnessed, which thevgh trifling in itself, goes 
with that gentleman’s sprech to show how apps- 
rent patriotism and pride and cignity sometimes go 
hand in hand with beggary. 

In 1836, | went with some friends to visit a band 
of O:tawas encamped near Chicago; and picking 
up a half breed interpreter, we made oar way to 
the tent of the chief; before reaching it, however, 
we were met by a young Incian covered with such 
ornaments as those people so much affect, and 
who, for manliness of form and feature, might 
compare with any gentleman in this House, he 
placed himself before us, and in good. easy style 
delivered himself of a specch. The iaterpreter 
told us that we were thereby informed that the 
person before us was the King’s son, or Prince of 
the Otiowas. We expres:ed ovr gratification of 
this, and that we thought he was a nice Prisee, 
very. This was duly cenveyed to him, when, 
with considerable emphasis, he delivered another 
speech, the matter of which seemed to be of decp 
interest to hiin. On appealing to the interpreter 
again we were informed that his highness request- 
ed that we would give him a shilling! 


Sir, in-my humble opinion the State of Mary-. 
land occupies, in relation to this matter, dangerous . 


ground. Sue is among the smaller States of the 
Union, and when the apportionment upon the basis 
of the late census takes place, ber comparative im~- 
portance will be stiilless. What is her security: 


‘against that very danger which her distinguished 


statesman, Luther Martin, feared, and was so 
anxious to guard agains’? Sir, her only barrier 
against oppression by the larger States is the Con- 
stitution; upon its ramparts she may rest in security 
forever: but if, allured by the hope of a temporary 
pecuniary advantage, she shall join hands with 
others to make this breach ia that sacred instrument, 
the time may come when her own example will be 
turned against her—nay, sir, throvgh this very 
breach ‘which she aids to sake, may creep in the 
doctrine of eminent domain, by which the Western 
States claim all the land in their respective bounds, 
and she may find at last that she has dropped the 
substance and grasped at a shadow. 

There has never been a time in the existence of 
this Government, when the absurdity and injustice 
of this proposition to divide the proceeds. of the 
public lands, could be more apparent than at the 
present moment. On one day the Commitice on 
Public Lands brings in a bill to give away from 
the revenue of the country some three or four mil- 
lions cf dollars annually, and cn the next day the 
Committee of Ways and Means brings in a bill to 
borrow, for the use of the Government, twelve mil» 
lions! and this, too, in a time cf prace and of 
prosperity. While one hand with prodigality is 
scattering among the States the resourses of the 
Government, the other isstretched forth to grind 
the people with increased impostsand taxes. Can 
this be right? Is it nota plain attempt to bribe the 
people with their own money? Andif, as is held 
by the South, the exporting States pay the whole 
revenue, what a mercy is it to them to pay the 
whole of the deficiency to be made by this bill ia 
the revenue, for the sake of getting back a frac- 
lion of it proportionate to their representation 

ere. 

But, sir, continued Mr. F' I have an objection 
to this bill, which is, to my mind, of greater force 
than any hitherto mentioned. It would seem to 
be of the very estence of every Federal measure, 
that itshould in some way operate unjustly and 
oppressively upon the poor, and beneficially to the 
rich; that, by some conbvivance, the earnings of 
the Jaborer, or the small savings of industry, 
should be transferred to the coffers of the wealthy; 
that the berdens of Government should fall 
in an undue and grievous proportion upon thore 
leasi able to bear them; and of all measures ever 
proposed, this bears the most deep and damning 
“mark of the beast.” If the proceeds of the pub- 
lic lands are no longer necessary, and the dogtrine 
is trae that the proceeds may be distributed, to 
whom should these proceeds go? To whom do 
they belong? Will any gentleman stand up here 
and say that the poorest citizen has not now an 
equal interest in the public lands with the richest? 
If to be distributed, why not, then, give them as 
they are owned, to each man in the Republic his 
equal share? Weshall hear no such just Demo- 
cratic proposition from the dominant party. The 
measure under discussion is more in character, for 
that proposes, according to the very instincts of 
Federalism, to distribute the ¢o amon property, 
owned equally by all the people, the acquisition of 
the common toil and suffering, among them, not 
equally, but according to their circumstances—to 
the rich much in proportion to their wealth, to the 
poor little in proportion to their poverty. I willshow 
this, This distributionis avowedly to enable the 
States to pay their debts. The debt of the State of 
New York is a lien upon the property in that State 
—if collected by a tax upon the property, the man 
worth one thonsand and the man worth ten thou- 
sand pay that debi in just proportions, the latter 


ten times as much as the first; but by this measure . : 


you take to pay that debt, property in which their 
interest is equal, and tbe man worth one thousand 
pays as much as the man worth ten. This, sir, is 
the principle of this bill—this the reason why it is 


so warmly advocated throughout the country by -| 
the wealthier classes, because it exempis the pro- j 
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perty in the several States from its liability for the 
State debts, and throws them equally upon the peor 
and themselves. But further—this, and this alone, 
can account to my mind for the zeal with which 
this distribution is urged, at a time when this extra- 
ordinary session of Consress is called to sepply the 
allged actual wants of the Government, and when 
the Treasury is proclaimed bankrupt. Let us 
trace this notable sceme of robbery a little further. 
It matters not, for the object in view, whether the 
Treasury is {ull or empty—whether the State debts 
are paid by the proceeds of the lands or the pro- 
ceeds of the custom house duties—if paid at all by 
this Government, they ceate to be a charge upon 
property, and become a charge upon the person. 


Again: the debts of the Slates have been, for the 
most part, if not altogether, incurred by a system 
of internal improvements, adopted for the supposed 
and intended benefit of the property in the 
several States; and these debis are properly a lien 
and charge upon the property in the several 
States, and, ifever paid, mast be collected out of 
it; but what do you now propcse? Why, simply this: 

-that the property of the wealthy, for the benefit of 
which the debt was incurred, shall go free of this 
proper charge upon it, and the debt shall be paid 
out of the public property, whica belongs in com- 
mon, and in equal proportion, to those who had no 
interest in ronning up this score, and could not be 
benefited by it. I know it is answered to this that 
these lands have been ceded by the several States, 
and belong to the Genera! Government, or must 
reiurn to the States, and that individuals can have 
no interest in them. I grant that they were so 
ceded, and I insist that they shou'd be sold, and the 
proceeds applied to {ie purposes of the General 
Government, for whieh they were granted; butif 
they are to be granted back, or the proceed- di- 
verted from the express objec: of the gran, 
then I contend that they, cr the preeseds, shold 
be given to every Americzan citz u, rich and poor, 
share and share alike; and I protest against in'er- 
posing the States, in their organized capacity between 
the citizen and his own property. Bat this is not 
the worst feature of this measure—by disposing of 
the {proceeds of the public Jands in the way you 
propose, you not only take the property belonging 
to all in equal shares, to pay the debis incurred for 
the benefit of a part; you not only divert these 
lands from the cbject for which they were granted, 
but you thereby create a deficiency in the revenue 
of the Government, which might be made good by 
a tax upon articles of consumption aad clothing, 
of which the man in moderate circumstances pays 
nearly as much as tie man of great wealth, Ina 

word, the whole plan isa process devised by the 
wealthy to change a debt from a charge upon pro- 
perty to a charge upon the person. 


Sir, I wish that every laboring man, and every 
person of small property in the country, would ap- 
ply his mind to this sudject—hat he would trace 
out the subtle and deceptive operation of the im- 
post duties; that he would satisfy himel? what 
amount he paysinto the public Treasury as a tax 
on what his family coasumes, and what they wear, 
and most freely would I leave it to them to say 
whether they were in favor of Increased taxation 
in this way upon the neecssaries of life, in order 
to relieve the wealth of the country from its jast 
measure of contrbution, and from debts incurred 
for its own benefit. 


Rut, sir, I will vot pursae this subject further, 
Haq a proper latitude been allowed in the discas- 
sion of this important question, I shou'd not have 
addressed the committee at so early a day, but 
would have given the matier a more full and ex- 
tended consideration; but we were yesterday 
informed by the h norable chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands (Mr. W. C. Jonnson,] 
after he had himself made a two days’ opening 
speech in defence of the Dill, that but five days 
would be allowed forall the other 241 members 
of the committee; and I therefore resolved to obtain 
the floor as soon as practicable, and to occupy as 
small a portion of the little time left io the oppo- 


nents of the bill as possible. 


REMARKS OF MR. BIDLACK, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

In the House of Representatives, July 1, 1841—On 
the bi'l to distribute the proeseds of the sales of 
the public lands, and to grant pre-emption 
rights. The question pending being on the mo- 
tion of Mr. Cuirrorp to strike out the enacting 
clause— 

M- BIDLACK obtained the floor, and ad- 
dressed the committee at considerable Jeugth. Tre 
principal points of his argument were as follows: 

Mr. B said he could not regret having yielded 
the floor to the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr 
Giumer,| and he (Mr. B.) thought that the com- 
mittee would not regret that he had done so, espe- 
cially when he apprised them that the gentleman 
who had just preceded him, had so far travelled 
over the track which he (Mr. B.) had marked out 
for him:elf, that he should be enabled to hasten 
through his argument with much greater speed, 
and to consume not more than half the time which 
he had calculated to occupy before that gentleman 
submitted his remarks. 

Although, when the bill was first intredaced, he 
(Mr. B ) had intended to have gone into a full ex- 
amination of the ques ions growing out of the dis- 
tribution principle, yet they had been so fully ex- 
amined by the gentlemen who had preceded him, 
thatit was wanecessary to do so. He had intended 
to have examined the distribution principle as con- 
nected with its effeets on the tariff question—in 
connection with the constifetional qeestion in 


vulved—in connection with the peculiar phraseo- 
legy of the compacts and deeds of cession, and 
with reference to its effezis on the State Rights 
But the gentemen who had preceded 


y 
had so fully expressad bis (Mr. ms) views on 
most of these points, that he shoull forbear to 
do vo, particn’arly aier the intimation whieh bad 
been given that it was the desire on all hands that 
the vote should be taken ihis week, or about the 
first of the next. 

Sir, (said Mr. Bivtack,) I would not under the 
circumstances ask the attention of honorable gen- 
tleman for a single moment, were it not fer the 
purpose of showing the unjust operation of the 
bill under consideration upon the interest of Penn- 
sylvania. f 

{n consequence of the charter of the United States 
Bank, and the deposite heretofore made from the 
proceeds of the land sales, the S'ate which h: had 
the honor, in part, to represent, had been indeced 
to embark in onerous undertakings, and to amplify 
and extend their obligations, until they were deeply 
involved. 

Therefore, Mr. B. went on to contend, that, in 
case there was to be a distribution, Pennsylvania 
was in wentof all she was entitled to; and it was 
apparent to every one that this bill, upon the very 
face of it, in the first section, went to give a por- 
tien of the distributive share of Pennsylvania to 
For the sake of bre- 


had said that I 
ihe geatlem: 
ris of this b 
endorsed ail th elara‘ion that, 
in ike event of a sarplus, he wasin favor of distri- 
bution. He (M>. 4.) reserved that for future exami- 
nation. The chairmen well knew ail nis (Mr. B’s) 
views in relation tu that point, He was not pre 
pared to say they had undervone any great erango, 
In the Peansylvavia Legisla‘nre, when himself aud 
the chairman of the commitiee servei (oz: Leer 
there. these things were felly di-cus:ed. lie (Mic. 
B.) did not endorse the statemect that the surpins, 
if any, should be distributed, because he was op- 
posed to any legisiation that would produce a 
surplus. He believed that Congress had no right 


od them, he 


to enact laws to produce a revenue greater 
than was required for the economical admini- 
stration of the Governmen'; and any law which 
anticipated or looked to the accumulation of a 
surplus, he believed to be unconstitutional. He- 
believed that the revenues arising from the pro- 

eeds of the sales of the public domain, both as to 
that portion of it which was acquired by deeds of 
cession, and that portion of it which was acquired 
by purchase, beionged Jegitimately to the revenue 
of the General Government, for the purpose of 
paying the current expenses of the Government; 
and that no legislation should. be had further than 
to supply deficiencies. If even, under such legis- 
lation, a surplus should accrue, it would then be 
time to examine the constitutional question and the 
question of expediency. But “sufficient unto. the 
day is the evil thereof.” 

Mr. B. next proceeded at some length to show 
the condition of things in Pennsylvania now, as 
compared with their situation in 1835—appealing’ 
to his colleague [Mr. Lawrence, who was in the 
chair] for the truth of his representations. He 
next glanced at the Situation of the finances of the 
General Government, and at the grounds upon 
which his colleague [Mr.Lawrzency] had placed the 
raasons for distribution in 1834 and 1835, when he 
(Mr. Lawrence] and Mr. Biptack, were both mem- 
bers of the same branch of the Legisiatare of 
their own State. At that time the General Go. 
verament had a surplus of nearly $20,000,000. 

He need not say that this was not the present 
state of the case, On the very day on which the 
chairman of the Committee on Public Lands iatro« 
daced the bill, the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways aud Means introduced another bill autsoriz- 
ing a loan of $12,000,000, irredeemabdle for eight 
or ien years; and this too upon the back cf the fact 
atat:d in the report of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sary tbat, ia addition to the current wants of the 
Government, there were outstanding scmething 
like $8,000,000 of Treasuiy notes. Now, as we 
tad as yet heard no explanation of the Ivan bill, 
he, Mr. B. was not prepered to say whether any > 
portion of the loan was intended for the reduction | - 
of this amount of Treasury notes, or for the pur- 
poses of the current expenses of the Government, 
for the payment ot navy and other pensions, and 
for the increase of fortifications. But, in round ' 
numbers, he took it that we had $8,000,000 afloat, 
and we proposed to borrow $12,000,000 more, and 
this made tke aggregate sum of $20,000,000. . 

This was different to the case of 1835, when the ` 
chairman of this committee introduced a resolution 
into the Legislature of Pennsylvama upon this 
subject. 

Mr. B. said he introduced this preamble and. 
resolution for the purpose of showing what were 
the views of the chairman and his party at that 
time, and to show that they placed the propriety 
of distribution on the same grounds on which the 
gentieman from Virginia [Mr. Gimer] said he 
would piace a dis r.bution in case of a surplus. 

Tae resolution offered by Mr. Lawrence in the 
Pennsylvania Legislature, which that body then 
refused to pss, was read, setting forth that— 

“Ry the offi statements from the Treasury Department of 
the United States, it appears there will be an unappropriated 
balance in the Treasury of nineteen millions of dollars, sub- 
ject to the acion of Congress during the present session, above 
the ordinary demands of the Government: And whereas it is 
ised that the wisdom of Congress will not suffer that fund 
ty amulate in the Treasury, without devising means by 
which it can be usefully employed ior the benefit of the people 
of this Union,” &c. 
fir. B. contended that it was apparent that the 
inciple upon whish distribution was contended 
rep, was the large amount in the Treasury 
“asoye ibe demands ef the wants of the Goyera- 
ment.” He likewise insisted that, by the terms of 
tae resolution which followed, the mover had con- 
cemmpiated an equal distribution ia proportion to 
opaiacion and representation. The first resolu- 
tion, ia 1835, was in these words: 

‘Negolt 4 ud House of Representatives 
Pk: a lionecns i a eenlicna see bay Apne 
mel, Thai our Senators in Congress, and our Representatives, 
he recommended to use their influence to procure the passage 
of a jaw authorizing the distribution of the surplus revenue 
amongst the several States, in proportion to the number of 
members from each State in the House of Representatives of 
the United States.” , 

It was apparent, continued Mr, B, from all the 
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preamble aid resolutions of his colleague, that the 


ground. of distribution was the existence of a large- 


` surplus, and the mode of division was to be upon 
‘principles of equality. He therefore urged his co'- 
leagues to consider of the propriety of amending 
this bill, so as to. make. it conform to their own 
views, heretofore expressed, and to the interests of 
their own State, : 

‘Mr. B. said he had wished these to be read, in 
order to show the grounds on which distribution 
was: placed in 1835 in the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania—namely, that there was a surplus of 
$19,000,000 in the Treasury; and, also, for the 
purpose of bringing that state of things in contrast 
with the state of things which now ex.sted, when, 
se far from being a surplus of $19,003.000, we 
had aright to infera deficieacy to nearly that 
amount, making a difference in the state cf the 
case of nearly $40,000,000. The chairman could 
not have forgotten that on. that occasion he (Mr. 
B.) introduced an amendment to these resoluti«ns, 
and ig the preambie to that amendment set forth 
the fact that there was then, as there wes now, 
eause to suspect that we would at no great distance 
of time be called to resort to the ultimate remedy 
among nations §for violated rights. He had set 
forth the fact that there was a prospect of a war 
with France in consequence of her refnsa! to pay 
the amount acknowledged to be due for French 
spoliations. Such a prospect he believed had ex- 
isted at that time; but it happened that the then 
Executive, with great determination, as had been 
represented, said to France, “by ihe Eternal, you 
had better pay the money,” and it was paid, and 
the storm blew over.” He (Mr. B.) would 
therefore ask the reading of only a partof the 
preamble and the accompanying resolution, which 
was as follows: 

“And whereas, by the prosecution of this mode of redress, the 
Government of the United States, should it become necessary, 
would unavoidably incur large pecuniary responsibilities 

And whereas, by the several deeds of cession from the dif- 
ferent States to the United States, relinquishing their absolute 
claim to what is now termed the public land, it wag expressly 
agreed and understood that these appropriations, thus made, 
should constitute a comnmon fund for the support of the current 
expenses of the General Government, the payment of the na- 
tional responsibilities then existing, or which might subsequently 
be incurred, to be applied according to “their respective and 
usual proportions of the general charge,” and “for no other 

ose whatsoever,” Therefore, 

esolved, That the distribution of the proceeds arising from 
the sales of the public lands belonging to the United States in 
aay other way than that pointed out as above, bythe ancient 
compacts under which these very lands are holden, would be 
uajust and illegal at any time; and in view of the provable dif- 
ficulties with a foreign power above referred to, if not in viola- 
tion of good faith, at least expedient and ill-advised at (his time,” 

After a few further comments on this brauch of 
the subject— 

Mr. B. proceeded to examine the details of the 
bill in its effects on the interests of Pennsylvania, 
first remarking that, in addi:ion to there bsing a 
deficit in the Treasury at thistime, and nota sur- 
plus, asin 1835, there was now, also, as then, a 
prospect of difficulty with a foreizn power; and 
stating, that in view of all the circumstances of 
the ease, the resolutions introduced into the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature were laid on the table. 

He took this, then, as an evidence that the Le- 
gislature of Pennsylvania was opposed ʻo distribu- 
tion, and he now came down to the views of the 
people of his own State, as more recently expressed, 
to wit, during the session of the Legislature last 
winter. He would not stop to examine how far 
that expression was an expression of the vies sof 
the people of Pennsylvania. He might say much, 
and say it with some feeling, too, in relation to the 
apportionment bill, which had been referred to, and 
as to the introduction of resolutions not fairly ex- 
pressing the opinion of the people. 


„This unjust and (he verily believed) this uncon- 
stitutional apportionment had been passed the same 


session with the Bank bil! before commented upon, 


and passed by a party accidentally in the majority, 
Mr: B, had in that body lent his humble but his 
earnest and honest efforts in opposition to both 
those measures, and whatever might be thought of 
the apportionment bill by those who had notex- 
amined it, Mr. B; after passing a high compli- 
ment upon his colleague, who was in the chair, for 
his high sense of justice on all Occasions, appealed 
to bim if, in his opinion, it was not unequal, 
and whether. the expressions of a Legislature 


elected under it could be- supposed to af- 
ford a fair criterion òr index of the popular 
will. He would not detain the committee. by go- 
ing into specifications. Secme of them had been 
referred to by his colleague, [Mr. Brown] and he 
(Mr. Eipiacs) would only add that, even in his 
own distric:, in the county of Columbia, there was 
a population having only one representative in the 
last Legislature, which was larger than in several 
other counties having two representatives in the 
same bady. 

But for the sake of the argumenthe was wil- 
ling to take for granted that this expression of 
the Legislature was a true index and criterion 
of the sentiments of the people. And what wa: 
the first resolution on the subject of distribution? 
It was— 

“To resist any and all attempts, under what pretence soever 
thé same may be made, to deprive the people of this State of 


their just proportion of the common inheritance in the public 
lands.” 


ow,even taking it for granted that this was 
a true expression of the opinion of the people, 
he, if he were aSenator, should not consider him- 
self instructed to vote for this billon the very 
ground set forth in this resolution. And when 
he came to the de‘ails of the bill, he would show 
whr. 

Here was the second resolution: 

“To introduce and advocate the passage of a bill providing 
for the distribution of the proceeds of the same (public lands] 
among the several States, in the ratio of their Federal repre- 


tentative population, under the census of one thpusand eight 
hundred and forty.” 


Here was the same idea again. It was to be 
a distribution in proportion to the Federal rc- 
presentative population under the census. And 
this was not such a distribution; nor was it 
such a distribution as the resclation of the chair- 
man of ths committee contemplated’; and he 
hoped that that gentleman [Mr. Lawresce] 
would be permiued, if no one else was, to speak, 
when this bill came into the House; and that he, 
or some other member from Pennsylvania, might 
effer such an amendment as would at least 
make this bill comply with the wishes of the Le- 
gislature of last winter, and wiih the principles of 
the resolution which the chairman himself had 
offered. 

Mr. B. then referred to the first section of the 
bill, which gives ten per cent. &c. to the nine new 
Stites therein named, in addition to the two per 
cent. heretofore given. And he referred to the 
report of the Secretary cf the Treasury in 1839, to 
show that these Sta'es had already reseived twelve 
and a half millious of acras of these very lands, 

In addition to this, (Mr. B, said,) it appears to 
me that the provisions of the bill are not on'y un- 
just in their operation on the old States, who lent 
their treasure and blood to the acquisition and pro- 
tection of these lands, but unjust in their operation 
in relation to these very Western States themselves; 
for the seventh section provided that four hundred 
thousand acres of land were to be given to these 
States for purposes of internal improvements. And 
for this four hundred thousand, I believe, five hun- 
dred thousand is to be substituted. 

Mr. W. C. Jounson was understood to intimate 
that such was the intention of the Committee on the 
Pablic Lands. 

Then by the acknowledgment of the gentleman 
it was intended to give a half a million acres to 
certain of the Western States, which it would be 
seen by the table Mr. B. would bring to their no- 
luce, had already received more than a miilion for 
other purpeses, while some of the Western States 
that had received Jess than a million, would not 
receive the additional half million, becaus2 they 
had already appropriated that amount to internal 
improvement purposes. He would present the ta- 
bie, and those who were more interested in this ine- 
quality might examine it and comment on it at 
their leisure, 

Mr. Biptack proceeded to argue the injustice of 
this provision upon the old S:ates, and entered into 
many details with that view. He deried that such 
a distribution would be in accordance with equity, 
or justice, or the solemn terms of the compact. He 
believed that the people of Pennsylvania would 
never be contented with it, and, looking to the in- 
justice of the distribution itcelf, he thought that 
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every Pennsylvania Representative here, whatever 
might be his opinion as to the principle of distribu. 
tion, should oppose this bill on account of its de- 
tails. Let gentlemen take either side of the ques. 
tion; let them say, on the one hand, that the land 
belonged to the States, or, on the other, that it be. 
Jonged to the United States; on either ground, the 
distribution, if made at all, should be an equal dis. 
tribution. But he denied that it belonged to the 
States. fit did, and if they were entitled to it at 
ali, tbey were entitled to it in equal shares, accord- 
ing to their proportions in the general charge of 
expenditure. He denied that such a distribution 
would be carrying out the terms of the compact, 
and this, too, even on the ground that the land be- 
longed to the States. 

He here went into an argument to show that 
some of the gentlemen on the ether side of the 
question, assuming the land to belong to the States, 
put them on the terms of a partnership, for which, 
consisting of twenty-six distinct interests, the Ge- 
neral Government was the mere agent or trustee, 
and he insisted with earnestness that even in that 
view of the question, the agent would be bound to 
account to the partners in proportion to their re- 
spective interests in the general fund. 

Sir, said Mr. B. would an agent, under such cir- 
cumsiances, have any right, upon any principles of 
Jaw or moral ethics, to select out nine of the part- 
ners, and give them 10, 15, or 20 per cent. of the 
proceeds, and then divide only the residue between 
the whole 26 partners? It was monstrous injus- 
tice!! „Among other illustrations, he gave the fol- 
lowing: It had been estimated that the nett proceeds 
would be about $2,500,000 per annum. For the 
sake of the illustration, suppose the States, twenty- 
six in number, are equal in- population, and the 
amount is $2,690,000, giving io each $100,000, 
would it be justice to take from the whole 20 per 
cent. and give to nine of the States, and then di- 
vide the residue, whereby nine of the States wou'd 
receive $20,000 per annum more than they were 
entitled to, and the remaining States would receive 
so much less; being, it would be seen, $120,000 to 
nine of the States, and so much less to the remain- 
ing States each per annum? Yet this, Mr. B. went 
onto show, was the operation of the bill under 
consideration, and thus injuriously did it propose to 
affect his own State. For one, he felt bound by 
the most solemn obligations to protest against it. 

He then went on to show that while Pennsylya- 
nia would get less than her due proportion, she 
would have, by the peculiar operations of the im- 
post laws, to pay more than her due proportions to 
maks up the deficiency ia the Treasury. He could 
not consent to see his State called upon to pay 
$150,000 for every $100,000 received under the 
bill. 

This bill contemplates giving to each of the 
Siates of Ohio, Indiana, Hlinois, Alabama, Mis- 
souri, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Mi- 
chigan, ‘over and above what each of the States js 
entitled to by the terms of the compact entered into 
between them and the United States at the time of 
their admission into the Union,” the sum of ten 
per centum upon the nett proceeds of the sales 
within their respective limits. 

This is not to affect the amount given hereto- 
fore to the Cumberland road. Then tbe expense 
of the whole system is tu bededucted. Ja addition 
to this, there has already been given as follows: 

IF See tables A and B, on nest poge. 

The bill does not stop here, but as amended it 
gives to each of the Siates named in the Ist section 
the amount of 500,000 acres, provided they have 
not already received that amount for internal im- 
provement purposes. 

After some other illustrations Mr. B. then enter- 
ed into the constitutionai argument for the purpose 
of showing that the land was the property of the 
United Siates and not of the States; including both 
the jand ceded and the land purchased. But, Mr. 
B. contended, whether it was the property of the 
United Siates or of the States, the distribution, if 
there was any, s2ould operate on all alike. 

Among other things, he referred to that provi- 
sion of the Constitution which says Congress shall 
have power to “make all needful rules and regu- 
Jations respecting the territory and other property of 
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the United States.” He contended that from the 
very terms of the Constitution, these lands or the 
public territory were recognised as the property of 
the United States. . 

_He then went on to show that, in his opinion, the 
bill itself, by dictating the mode of the expenditure 
of a part at least of the proceeds, also as.umed the 
ground that it was the property of the United 
States, given as a donation; otherwise the grantor 
had no right to direct the mode of expenditure. 

He then proceeded to show the incompatibility 
of such a principle with the doctrine of State sove- 
rejgnty and State rights. And then contended that 
in cases where States were indebted, this bill, in- 
stead of benefiting the great body of the people, 
would only operate chiefly to the advantage of the 
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Ta addition to ail ihis, alow ma, Mr. Chairman, 
to refer you and the commitice te the following: 
B 


Exhibit of the'quantity of public land granted to compa- 
nies, public tastilutions, and individuals. 


Acres. 

Grant to the Ohio Company la . 100,000 
Giant to A. H. Dohrman for services rendered 

American prisoners during the Revolutionary P 

ar > 7 > s 7 - - 20,433 

Seat to French inhabicants at Gatiopolis - 25,200 
Grani tothe Deaf and Damb Asylum in Connecticat, 

atownshipin Alabama - ` 5 : 23,010 
Grant to the Deaf and Dumb Asylum in Kentucky, 

a township in Florida - -n Re 23,023 
Grant to General Lafayette, a township in Florida 23,023 
Lands appropriated for religious purposes, in the 

purchases made by John ClevesSymmes and the 

a - 43,525 


Ohio Company ` > 7 
Total, 


‘Donations of small tracts to individuals are not embraced in 
this statement, 
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State creditors; it was, be thought, a measure for 
the benefit of foreign stockjobbers and loan hold- 
ers, who had purchased State obl‘gations at a dis- 
count, and wished to speculate upon them. It this 
were not the case, why not distlibute to the people 
per capita? Why not give it to the people, who will 
have to pay the $20 000,000 you are said to be in 
arrears? Nay, more; he feared it was the firststep 
in a scheme for the absolute assumption by the 
General Government of all the State obligation 

Mr. B. next directed his remarks to the proof of 
the fact which he asserted, that there was no cxcess 
of the proceeds of the sales of these lands beyond 
the expenditures. A number of estimates, &c. 
were read on this point, which gave rise to some 
explanations from Mr. Howaeg in relation to es- 
limates submitted by him yesterday on that point. 

Mr. Piptack had remarked that he must be 
permitted to have sufficient confidence in the offi- 
cers under the present Administration to place the 
same reliance upon an estimate made by them in 
answer to an individual application, and to which 
the gentleman from Michigan had objected on 
that ground yesterday. 

Mr. Howard here explained, and called upon 
Mr. B. to give the items by which he made the 
expenditures so large; whereupon Mr. Biptack 
presented the following estima’e, showing the items 
of an expenditure of more than a hundred miliivns 
of dollars, accompanying it with various explana- 
tons. 


The whole expenditure under the head of lodian Departinent, 
from the commencement of the Government to the 30th of 
September, 133S, as far as can be ascertained from the re- 

50 


cords of this office, amounts to - - + $32,047, 
By the Convention of France of the 3d April, 1803, 

the United States paid for Louisi- 

ana, in stock and money $15,090,009 09 
Interest of the stock, up to the + 

time it became redeemabie 


9,529,353 43 


By the treaty with Spain of the 
2d February, Isly, there was 
paid forthe Floridas the sum of $5,000,000 0) 

Interest on the stock constituted 
per act of the 24th May, 1824. to 
provide for the awards of the 
commissioners under the said 
treaty, up to the me it was 
paid off Š . . 


~ 1,439,765 66 
6,499,768 Gü 


The payments of the State of Georgia on ac- 
count of lands relinquished to the United States, 
including the value of arms furnished that State, 
amounted to : ~ - : - 

Amount of Mississippi stock issued under the 
act ofthe 31 March, 1815, and redeedad at the 

Treasury, exclusive of the amount received in 
payment for lands 5 g$ + . 

There haa been paid for salaries 
and contingent expenses of the 
General Land Office - . 

For salaries and incidental expenses 
of the several land offices, ont of 
the proceeds ofsaies, while iu the 
hands of the receivers - + $5,227,739 13 

For the salaries of registers and re- 
ceivers by warrants on the Trea- 
surer of the United States . 


1,250,000 00 


1,832,375 70 


< 1,126,609 83 


92,903 39 


~~ 9,320,942 52 


For the salaries of surveyors general and their 
clerks, and of the commissioners for settling 
land claims, &e. -~ 7 - ` a 

Aud for the survey of public lands 7 - 


1,032,665 80 
3,100,831 94 


includi reign cessionsandexpense of In- 
Cont eluding EN eaaa ADRS 873,726,047 38 
The costin the acquisition and management of 
public lands, exclusive of the sums paid for 
cessions from foreign Governments, and ex- 
penses of {Indian wars, for which spec:ficappro- a, ose pr 
propriations were made, amoun's to - 28,494,056 65 


$1C2,220, 104 03 


This does not include the amount paid, and fo be 
paid, for extinguishing the Indian tie, whieh is 
estimated at $81,670,823 81 : : 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in sreaking of 
this matter, Says: 
commu. 
ary of War, states that “he whole amount 
of public lands to ch the Indian tide bas been extinguished 
is compnted tobe 439,429,446 acres. The amount paid, and 
obligated tobe paid, for ihe extinguishment of Jndian tive, is 
computed to ke $3,6 0.823 81.” $ f 

‘}ne same document esiimates the receipts iato 
the Treasury from the vale of publie lands to 39h 
September. 1€33, exclusive of receinis from lands 
sold for the benefit of Indians, $97,900,379 33. 
Bat if we do not take the amount paid, and to be 
paid, to extinguish the Indian title, it is still evident 
the expevditures have exceeded the receipts. In 


addition to all this, we might properly gharge the 


nicated by th 


lands with the expenses of the Florida’ war aud 
other wars growing out of the defence of the public 
domain. Bs 

Sir, sad Mr. B. it was one of the charges againsi 
the late Administration that it had spent, I believe; 
$40,000,000 in the defence of these ‘land “by the 
Florida war alone; and the celebrated Buckeye 
Biacksmith, Bear, had stated in a speech fora 
Whiz meeting in Mr. B’s district, that all that -had 
been accomplished by the expedition was the 
“ frizhtening one old squaw to death, who would 
have died in a few daysif she had been left alone.” 
Mr. B. referred to some other calculations, but the 
Reporter cannot at this time follow these estimates 
out. 

Mr. B. then contended that if, as he believed, 
this land was the property of the United States, 
Congress had no more right to distribute the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of it than to raise a surplus by a 
course of legislation affecting the tariff and the im- 
posts of the country, and distribute that. But even 
if that were to be done, the principle recognised by 
this bill would only lead to a scramble between the 
States as to who should receive the largest amount. 
And he beseeched the gentlemen, if they were go- 
ing to recognise thz doctrine that this immense do- 
main belonged to the States, and that the proceeds 
were to be distributed among the States, that they 
would at least lay down some general principle 
which should be binding upon their future legisla- 
tion: that nothing would be left ambiguous or un. 
certain. He would ask them to adhere to the 
principles recognised by the deeds of cessions He 
then referred to and stated the terms of the deeds of 
c ssion, showing that the lasds were to be consi- 
dered a common fand, “ for the use and benefit of 
a", according to their wua respective propuruons 

the general charge and expenditure.” ; 

This should be the mode of distribution, whether 
tse lands belar ged to the Union or to the States. 
But why talk į f distribution when we have nothin 
to distribule—when we have an empty Treasury, 
and the mutterings of the storm of war are heard in 
the distance? We would be more properly em- 
ployed in raising funds to finish and repair our for- 
tifications, and to strengthen the right arm of the 
national defence. If, on the other hand, they 
adopted the still more startling doctrine that the 
General Government had a right to levy taxes for 
the purpose of accumulating a fund to be after- 
wards returned, by which the people should receive 
about 75 cents on every dollar they were required 
to pay, he asked them not to make the burden more 
onercus upon any one portion of the Union, by 
establishing the precedent that the distribution was 
to depend upon the mere will and eaprice of the 
Legislature fir the time being. He asked gentle- 
men to ponder well before they acted, and to look 
wellto thes: rious results which must inevitably fot- 
low such a course of legislation. 


REMARKS OF MR. FORNANCE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


In TRE House cr REPRESENTATIVES, 
Sarurpay, Jung 19, 1841. 

On a former Cay,a memorial had bees pre- 
sented by Mr. Forsance of Pennsylvania, from 
citizens of that State, which is im the following 
words: 

“Ty the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled: 
“We, the undersigned, citizens of the Common- 

wealth of Pennsylvania, respectfully ask the atten- 

tion of your honorable bodies to the expediency: of 
revising and inciexing the tarif. We have rea~ 
gon to believe that the present taciff is unequal in 
its operation, affordivg greater protection to some 
branches o° mapafacure than it does to others, and 
thai while the necessaries of li'e are taxed, various 
articles of lutury are imporied almost free from 
We have also great reason to fear that the 


duty. “i L 
preter Conzress interds to establish a National 
Bank. Should this be doue, we are compelled to 


solicit a protective tariff. We hold that a bank 
and a tariff must go together, and that, ifa bank 
be established, Northern labor must be protected 
from foreign competition. We therefore pray 


| 


| your honorable bodies to take the matter into your 
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will pray,” &c. Sa 

This petition, giving rise to debate, had been or- 
dered, under the rule, to lie over, and now came 
up-in its order.¢ 

There were four motions pending: 

-- First, the motion of Mr, Fornaneg, to refer the 
petition.to the Committee on Manufactures, with 
instructions to report a bill increasing the cuties on 
imports:- . 
. Secondly, the motion of Mr. Homes tə refer it 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

‘Thirdly, the motion of Mr. Arnerton-to refer it 
to the Committee of Waysand Means. 

And, fourthly, the motion of Mr. Lewis WiL- 
Lams to amend the instructions by instructing the 
committee “to inquire into the expediency” of re- 
porting such a bill. f 

v And the question being on the amendment of 
Mr. Wittuams— 

Mr: LEWIS WILLIAMS moved to lay the 
whole subject on the table. 

Mr. FORNANCE claimed the floor, and in- 
quired if the gentleman from North Carolina could 
make that motion at that time. 

-The SPEAKER. said Mr, Fornance was enti- 
tled to ihe floor. ` 

: Mr. FORNANCE said that all he asked in pre- 
senting this petition was an expression of the sense 
of the House at as early a period as was possibie 
at this session. 

As to the various propositions which had been 
submitted for reference, he did not see how the pe- 
tition could, with propriety, by referred to any 
other than the Committee on Manufactures. Tue 
last clause of it, that which prayed for a protective 
tariff in case a National Bank should be establish- 
ed, made the petition the property of that commit- 
“tee. He said that he did not care to what com- 
mittee the petition was referred; all he asked was 
the instructions. His object was, to have an ex- 
pression of opinion on the part of this House re- 

 Specting a tariff. He thought that such an expres- 
Sion was due to his constituents at that time; that 
the House ought to meet the question now, and say 
to the country whether they were in favor of an in- 
creased tariff or not. 

He had not anticipated that a measure of this 
kind would be brought forward by himself; he had 
supposed it would have come from the majority, 
not from the minority, of this House. This sub- 
ject had been made a question in his district; it 
„was one of the important points made in Penasyl- 
vania, during the late Presidential campaign. He 
considered that they had been promised a protec- 
tive tarıff on the event of General Harrison’s elec- 
tion. 

Mr. EVERETT rose to a question of order. 
He submitted to the Chair whether there was any 
reference made in the President’s message to a 

rotective tariff, and whether, therefore, the sub- 
ject did not come within the rule adopied by the 
House, prescribing and limiting the action of the 
House during the present extra session. 

The SPEAKER said that the revision cf the 
tariff generally was not particularly recommended 
in the President’s message; but that it was very 
difficult for the Chair to determine between peti- 
tions having reference to the compromise act, and 
petitions having reference to an increase of duties, 
One of the prayers of this petition was, that there 
should be an increase of duties. The President 
himself had recommended an increase, to a limited 
extent, to be sure, within the terms of the compro- 
mise act. The Chair had‘looked over the message 
with great care, and was not prepared to decide 
that all petitions relating to the tariff, or even the 
tariff itself, were nota proper subject for discus- 
sion. It was extremely difficult to draw the dis- 
tinction— $ 

‘Mr. EVERETT. Idraw the distinction, Mr. 
Speaker, between a tariff for revenue and a tariff 
for. protection. 

The SPEAKER. Bat gentlemen may differ as 
to what is a tariff for revenue and what isa tariff 
for. protection. 

Mr. SLADE asked the reading of that portion 


of the Presidenw’s message referred to, which was 
read as follows: 


serious consideration, and, as. in duty bound, we 


“Ty order to supply the wantsof the Government, an intelli- 
gent constituency, in view of their best interests, will, without 
hesitation, submit to all necessary burdens. But it is neverthe- 
less important sc as to impose them as to avoid defeating the 
just expections -of the country growing out of pre-existing 
laws. ‘The-actof the 2d March, 1833, commonly called the 
Compromise Act, should not be altered, except under urgent 
necessities, which are not belteved at this time to exist. One 
year only remains to complete the series of reductions pro- 
vided for by that law, at which time provisions made by the 
same law, and which then will be brought actively in aid of 
the manufacturing interests of the Union, will not fail to pro- 
duce the most beneficial results. Under a system of discrimi- 
nating duties imposed for purposes of revenue, in unison with 
the provisions of existing laws, it isto be hoped that our policy 
will, inthe future, be fixed and permanent. so as to avoid 
those constant fiuctuations which defeat the very objects 
they hage in view. We shall thus best maintain a posi- 
tion which, while it will enable us the more readily to meet 
the advance of other countries calculated to promote our trade 
and commerce, will, at the same time, leave in our own 
hands the means of retaliating with greater effect unjust regu- 


| lations.” 


‘Mr. EVERETT asked for the reading of the 
petition; which was read. i ; 

Mr. E. said the whole petition contemplated a 
tariff for protection. He did not feel disposed to 
agitate that question; and, with a view to ‘test the 
sense of the House asto whether this subject came 
within the rule or not, he woald take an appeal 
from the decision of the SPEAKER. 

And the question being on the appeal— 

Mr. FLOYD of New York asked the yeas and 
nays; which were ordered. 

Mr. PROFFIL moved to lay the appeal on the 
table. 

Mr. EVERETT inquired of the Spzaxer whe- 
ther that motion, if it prevailed, would carry the 
petition to the table with it. 

The SPEAKER said it would not. 

And the question recurring on the motion of Mr. 
Prorrit to lay the appeal on the table, it was 
taken, and decided in the affirmative without a 
division. 

So the appeal was laid on the table. 

Mr. FORNANCE proceeeed in his remarks. 
He said he was sorry that gentleman should appear 
so very sensitive on this subject; and was sur- 
prised to find that gentlem” in the majority should 
manifestso great sensibility. He had expected, 
looking to the result of the last Presidential election, 
that this would have been one of the first measures 
brought forward by the present majority of the 
House. But not so, it seemed. He had heard 
tell of the intended repeal of the Sub-Treasuary; 
he had heard of the intended establishment of 
another great National Bank; he had heard tell of 
various important measures to be brought before 
the Fouse; but as yet he had heard nothing of any 
intention on the part of the majority to cstablish 
an increased tariff. It was for this reason that he 
had introduced this subject—to test the question 
whether a protective tariff or an increased tariff 
was or was notto be brought forward. 

He had introduced a proposition of a similar 
character at the last session of Congress, when cer- 
tain resolutions from the State of Pennsylvania 
were presen’ed, asking a distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands and ths in- 
crease of ihe tariff. 

But his colleague from the city of Pniladelphia 
{Mr. Sercrant] had interposed a privileged mo- 
tion, by which the Pennsylvania resolutions were 
laid upon ihe table of ihis House, there to die an 
ignominious death. 

He thought the Pennsylvania resolutions had not 
been treated with proper respect. They came from 
the political friends of his colleague, [Mr. S] they 
had cost the State of Pennsylvania a large sum of 
money to send them here; they came from ihe asg- 
sembled representatives of the Harrison party in 
Pennsylvania; and he thought they should not have 
been so summarily disposed of by his colleague, 
{Mr. S.] that they deserved better treatment than 
merely to bz laid upon the table, never again to be 
thought of, 

Mr. Fornaxce said there wera several reasons 
for asking the House to instruct the commitiee as 
proposed. 

The existing tariff is cons‘dered, by a portion of 
the people of this country, unequal and unjust in 
lts operations. It is believed that the present ta- 
riff imposes a tax-upon the poor, by imposing 
duties uponfthe necessaries of life, whilst various 
articles of luxury are permitted to be imported free, 


a 


or nearly free from duty. That it affords protee. 
tion to various articles of maaufacture that needs 
not such protection, whilst other articles equally 
deserving of protection are left entirely unprotected, 
That the present compromise bill isa mere politi. 
cal jackal, started of by the lion of a party, not 
for tae country’s good, but for other purposes. ‘That 
the present tariff compromised the conflicting in- 
terests of the North and South, merely by deceiv- 
ing both. To the North it was a protective tariff, be. 
cause it protected some manufactures to the exclusion 
of others; in the South it passed for a non-protective 
tariff because it afforded no protection to certain 
kinds of manufacmre. These, he said, were the 
opinions of at least a portion of the people, and 


. whether they were correct or not, the subject was 


worth the consideration of Congress, For him- 
self and his constituents, he would undertake to: 
say, that a majority, a large majority, were op- 
posed to those extremes, to which the tariff in 
this country had been subjected. A few years ago, 
between the years 1820 and 1828, when the Ame- 
rican system party in the North advocated a high 
protective tariff, when they told us about hame 
industry, about driving foreign manufactured 
goods from our markets, about protecting our 
manufactures from foreign competition, by high 
duties, amounting in effect almost to prohibition; 
a majority in his district were’ found opposed to 
such a tariff. Afterwards, when the American 
system party bartered away their great American 
system for the present compromise bill, the consti- 
tuents of Mr. Fornance thought it a very sudden 
and a mighty fall from the high estate the Ameri- 


-can system party had taken so short a time 


before. 


Mr. L, WILLIAMS submitted to the Chair 
that the question now was on the reference, and it 
seemed to him (Mr, W.) that the general subject of 
the tariff was not open for discussion. He desired 
the Speaker to decide whether the gentleman was 
in order. 


The SPEAKER said that the’ limits of the de~ 
bate, properly speaking, were even more narrow 
than the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Wittram] had indicated, the question being on the 
amendment to the instructions. 


Mr. FORNANCE continued. He said that 
whilst he held the floor, he desired to say a few 
words as to his motives in submitting the proposi- 
tion he bad made; and in doing so, he would en- 
deavor to confine himself strictly within the rules 
laid down by the gentleman from North Carolina, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not by me, but by the rules 
of this House. 

Mr. FORNANCE continued. He simply asked 
that justice should be done to his constituents, who 
had had reason to believe that one of the measures 
of this Administration would be a tariff, 

He proposed to state two or three reasons why 
the subject should be brought before Congress at 
this time. One was this: we were told that one of 
the measures of the Administration was to be the 
distribution of the proceeds of ihe sales of the pub- 
lie lands. Congress had been urged to do so by 
the Legislatures of different States. We bad had 
the measure agitated here, and we knew that it was 
one among the recommendations of the President’s 
message. 

Mr. BOARDMAN submitted to the Spesker that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Fornancr] 
was out of order. i 

The SPEAKER said it was not in order to dis. 
cuss these questions on a mere question of refes 
rence, 

Mr. FORNANCE continued. If this was done, 
it would take from the revenue of onr country se- 
veral millions of dollars, and it would become to 
to inquire how that revenue was to be supplied. 
Was it not in order to show the distribution of the 
public lands would take from the Government at 
least one source of its revenue? That it would take 
from the receipts of Government several ‘millions 
of dollars every year? That it would entirely destroy 
our source of revenue? That an increased tariff, or 
some other source of revenue, must be provided to 
take its place? And that, in congeqnence thereof, 
it was now the duty of Congress to instruct the 
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committee to reporta bill increasing the duties on 
imports? 

The distribution’ cf the public lands, now in em- 
bryo as a majority measure, calis upon us toin- 
quire into the condition of our revenue. 

To distribute the public lands, or to distribute 
the proceeds of the sales of the public lands, will 
d-stroy oue source of revenue, and will diminish 
the receipts of Government three or four millions 
of dollars every year. 

It is admitted by ail-that the present revenue is 
barely sufficient to meet the expenses of Govern- 
ment; that there can be no part of the revenue 
Spared. 

Indeed the friends of the present Administration 
say all cur revenue is not sufficient. to pay the just 
debts of Government, and meet the expenses 
thereof. It does not matter which of these posi- 
tions are correct; whether the revenue is barely 
sufficient to meet the wants of Governmert, or 
whether the revenue is entirely too small: in either 
case we cannot spare three or four millions of dol- 
lars, to be taken from the receipts, without in- 
creasing some other source of revenue to an equal 
or greater amount. Flowever just and proper and 
rightthe distrioulien of the public lands may be; 
however convenient such a measure would be to 
some of the States, he said, he could not consent 
eyen to consider the question, until some other 
source of revenue he provided to supply its place. 

Mr. F. said the assumption of the Siate debis, er, 
in other words, making a sacred ackaawledg nent of 
all public engagements, appeared to be another hobby 
for some of the friends of the present Administra- 
tion going hand in hand wiih the distribution of 
the public Jands. 

If it be the intention of the present Administra- 
tion to adopt this policy, by which this Government 
will assume debts, amounting to two or three hun- 
dred millions of dellars, the sooner we know it and 
male arrangements for it the better. 

Mr. PROFRFiT' called the gentleman to order. 
His point was this: that it was not in order to dis- 
cuss what was not even recommended in the mes- 
sage, or any other question involving an asump- 
tion of two or three hundred millions of debt by the 
General Government. No one had heard of such 
a thing. Then, again, the gentleman was discus- 
sing the subject of the public lands, a question 
which was noteven before the House; and he (Mr. 
P.) would suggest, in all kindness to the gentleman, 
that when the report of a committee came up on 
the subject of disturbiag the compromise act, he 
would have time enough to discuss it. 

Mr. FORNANCE thanked the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Prerrrr] for his kindness, and said he 
would reciprocate it whenever an opportunity pre- 
sented itself. All that he (Mr. F.) wished at pre- 
sent, was to show why the tariff should be now 
considered; and why the committee should be in- 
structed by this House. 3 

He said he only desired to sta'e a few plain rez- 
sons, and that he would not occupy much of the 
time of the House. i 

He was abont to say, tbat if it be the policy of 
this Administration to assume pubde engagements 
amounting to at least two hundred millions of qol- 
lars; if it be the intention of this Administration, 
at one blow, to sink this country two hundred or two 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars in debt, besides 
providing for the ordinary expeases of Govern- 
ment, it is time for us to be prepasizg for the 
change. With the revenue of Government de- 
prived of the rece.pis from public lands; with no 
source of revenue left, but that derived from duties 
upon imports, and those duties on the decline; vith 
a debt of two hundred and fifty millions on our 
back, (the very interest on which will amount to 
more than the duties on imports,) besides the €x- 
penses of Government, would be no very prespe- 
rous condition for this country to be placed 
in. To meet all these expenses, all these as- 
sumptions and secred acknowledgments We f will 
require a large revenue from importis aicne. 

ft may be said by the gentleman from Ipdiana 
and others, that it will be time enough to provide 
the means of paying after those debts are assumed. 
Bat this, Mr. F, said, he was opposed to. He was 
opposed to first begging a debt, and then begging a 


tariff because we havea debt. Ii it be the inten- 
tion of the party in power to assume these debts, 
they sronid b:forehand provide the means of pay- 
ing. his he was desirous they should do. Pro- 
vide, first, a source of revenue, before they attempt 
their sacred acknowledgments, or make any 
further effort to distribute the public lahds. It 
was for these reasons, in part, he submiited the 
consideration of the tariff so early to this House; 
because the movements of the party in power 
make it necessary to inquire into the propriety of 
increasing the tarif. Mr. F. said there was 
one other reason for asking the instructions he 
proposed, that should not be passed over. It was 
a part of the petitin he hed presented. It was 
perhaps of more jmporiance than all the others. 
it was the probability that this Administration 
would establish a National Bank. This Mr. F. 
said was an important measure, a measure (hat 
the people of the North could notsuffer to pass 
without their notice; a mesure which tae mann- 
facturer, the mechanic, the farmer of the North, 
be hoped would all soon view in the proper light. 

The SPEAKER. The question of a Bank ean- 
not be discussed on a question of reference. 

Mr. FORNANCE. The petitioners say that if 
a National Bank be established, they claim a pio- 
tective tariff 

The SPEAKER said that be could not see the 
relevancy of the geatleman’s remarks. 

Mr. FORNANCE ad he thought be could dv- 
monstrate their relevancy. 

It had been said upon the floor of this House, 
by friends of the present Administration too, that a 
National Bank would fill our Treasury without any 
additional duty on imports. 

This, Mr. Fornance said, was, as he thought, 
a very strong arcument in favor of the proprie y 
of disenssing a Bank on a guestion of insuucticg 
acommittes ia faver of a tarih and it was also a 
strong reason why the North shosld demand a pro- 
tective tarif, 

It appeared there wera@-some who thought a 
Bank tne enemy of Noriher industry. He be- 
lieved the time would soon come when it would be 
the opinion of the whole North. The time would 
come when every mechanic, every manufacturer, 
alrnost every Northern interest, would feel that the 
operation of a National Bank would always be to 
bring Eurepean labor to the door of American ma- 
nufactories, into competition with the labor of the 
Northern States; and that if s Bank be established, 
their only refuge, their only safety, is under th 
protection of a high tariff, nota tariff for revenue, 
rosibiiory tariff 
d pot doubt in the 


ig] 
bata tariff for protection—a 

Mr. ForNANCE said that he 
least but that a National Bank would A!) cur Trea- 
sary, without any additonal duty upon imports, 
and that in this faci was shown the spring from 
which much evil to Northern industrry must come. 


If there be a Wativnal Bank established with a 
capital of either thirty or one hundred millions, give 
it, too, the eredit and the pair.nage of Govern- 
ment, aud [will venture to predict that, withia two 
years from the time it is in comp'ete cperation, 
there wili be a surplus revenue in cur Preasnry, at 
the present duties. ‘Fhe expansion èf the currency 
produe d by such an institution, wouid so increase 
the importations, that oar revenus would rapidly 
rise beyorå the wants of Government. The e 
of this would be to fill our poits with foreign mer- 
ehandise, to All our Treasury with the notes of the 
National Bank, 10 press our Northern manefac- 
turers with foreign competion, to stop every fur- 
nace, to siop every loom and spindie north of the 
Potomac. 

He had heard it said thata Bank was the friend 
of the South, and so, perhaps, it would be, if not 
checked by countervailing measures, in Us epi 
tions upon the manufacturing and agricultural in- 
teresis of the North, 

A Bank may be the friend of the South, bat it 
is equally fair to suppose a tariff may be tee friend 
of tne North. And if a Benk of issues and dis- 
counts be established—seil-preservation, the pre- 
servation of our cons‘ituc ots, will compel the mem- 
pers from the North to mect such a Bank with a 
tariff, to protect Northern manufacturers, to pro- 


| tect our Northern mechanic, to protect the mar- 


zet, 


aram | 


ble, the iron, the ccal interests“ of the North, to 
protect Northern labor of every description. ~ 

Mr. Fornance said he felt tharktul thatthe 
House had permitted him to state the reasons: why. 
he asked the committee to be instructed; ihe: sub= 
ject wou'd admit, he thought, of lurther ‘discussion; 
but as the majority seemed very sensitive, he 
would not for the present say a single word more. 

Mr. LEWIS WILLIAMS moved to lay the pe- 
tition on the table. 7 

Mr. FORNANCE said the sense of the. House 
might be obtained by that motion, and asked the 
yeas and nays; which were ordered, and, being 
taken, were as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Alford, L. W. Andrews, Arnold, 
Arringion, Atherton, Baker, Banks, Barnard, Bar- 
ton, Birdsbye, Blair, Boyd, Brewster, Briggs, 
Bronson, Aaron V. Brown, Milton Brown, Burke, 
William Butler, Wm. O. Butler, Green W. 
Caldwell, Patrick C. Caldwell, Calhoun, John 
Campbell, William B. Campbell, T. J. Camp- 
bell, Caruthers, Cary, Childs, Chittenden, John C. 
Clark, Staley N. Clarke, Clifford, Clinton, Coles, 
Cowen, Cranston, Cravens, Cushing, Daniel, Gar- 
rett Davis, Wm. C. Dawson, John B. Dawson, 
Dean, Deberry, Doan, Eastman, J.C. Edwards, 
Fessenden, Fillmore, A. L. Foster, Thomas F. 
Foster, Gamble, Gates, Gentry, Gilmer, Goggin, 
Pairick G. Goode, Gordon, Graham, Greig, Ha~ 
bersham, Hall, Harris, Hays, Hopkins, Houck, 
foward, Hubard, Hudson,’ Hunter, Hunt, C. 
Johnson, J. W. Jones, Lane, Linn, Lowell, A. 
McClellan, McKay, Mallory, A. Marshall, Tho- 
mas F. Marshal!, S. Mason, John T. Mason, 
Maxwell, Medill, Meriwether, Moore, Morgan, 
Morrow, Nisbet, Osborne, Owsley, Parmenter, 
Payne, Pearce, Pope, Profit, B. Randall, A. Ran- 
dall, Rayner, Rencher, Ridgway, Riggs, Rodney, 
Rooseve.t, Sergeant, Shaw, Shepperd, Slade, Smith,” 
Sprige, Stecnred, Siration, Sinart, Summers, Swe- 
ney, ‘Paliaferro, Turney, Van Rensselaer, Warren, 
Weller, Edward D. White, J. L. White, Thomas 
W. Williams, L. Williams, ©. H. Williams, J. L. 
Williams, Wood; Yorke, and J. Young—130. 

NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Allen, S. J. Andrews, 
Beeson, Bidlack, Boardman, Borden, Bowne, C. 
Brown, Burnell, Cooper, Richard D. Davis, Di- 
mock, Doig, John Edwards, Egbert, Everett, Fer- 
ris, J. G. Floyd, C. A. Floyd, Fornance, - Gerry, 
Giddirgs, Gustine, William S. Hastings, J. Hast- 
ings, Henry, Ingersoll, James Irvin, Wm. W. Ir- 
win, Jack, James, Keim, Andrew Kennedy, Law- 
rence, Marchand, Mathiot, Mathews, Mattocks, 
Maynard, Newhard, Oliver, Patridge, Pendleton, 
Plumer, Ramsey, Randolph, Reding, Russell, Sal- 
tonstal!, Saudford, Simonton, Snyder, R.W. Thomp- 
son, Tillinghast, Toland, Tomlinso., Trambell, Un: 
derwood, Van Buren, Wallace, Ward, Watterson, 
Westbrcok, Winthrop, and A. Younr—60. 


SPEECH OF MR. CLIFFORD, 
OF MAINE. 

In the House of Representatives, June 29, 1841—In 
Comittee of the Whole, oa tbe bill tə distri- 
bute the proceeds of ihe sates of the pubtic lands, 
ard to grant pre-emption rights. 

Mr. W. Cost Jounson having concluded his re- 
marks in favor of the bill—- ~ 

Mr. CLIFFORD addressed the committee as fol- 

lows: i 
Mr. Cuainman: I desire to snbmit some observae 

tions upon the distribution feature of the bull under 

consideration, and as Tam not aware that any ques- 
tion is now p g before the commitiee; to ena» 
ble me to go into the merits, without any violation 
ot therules of order, E wid move to strike out the 
enacting cianse of the bill After the question was 
siaicd by the Cuair, Mr. C. proceeded, ; 
Sir, I am fully sensible that this is a subject 
whieh bas been frequently and ably discussed in 
both Houses of Congress, in the public journals, and 
in the primary assemblies of the people, until it is 
to a great extent exhausted; and yeti bas Jost none 
of the importance that was originally attached to 
is; its friends and its enemies are equally zealous in 
tbeir advocacy and opposition, as when the mea- 
sure was firstintroduced. Under the circumstances, 

I cannot promise the committee that I shall be able. 

to reward them for any attention they may think 
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proper to bestow on what I have to say, by the 
exhibition of much that is new or interesting. It is 
my object to discuss the merits of the first gener: 1 
, proposition in the bill, and its bearing upon the 
interests of the people, and the finances of the 
country, The arguments for and against the mea- 
sure have been so often urged that it is diiicult 
to present them in any new light, though 
I shall “endeavor to avoid the making of 
an effort to weaken the arguments of others, 
by repeating them. The difficuhy of the 
task is sufficient to have deterred me from the 
undertaking, if I had felt at liberty to consult 
my own feelings, without regard to the duty which 
Towe to those who have honored me with their 
confidénce, in sending me here, as the represen- 
tative of their interests. The importance of the 
question whether the whole revenue from the pub- 
lic Jands shall be divided among the States asa 
gratuity, cr whether it shall remain a part of the 
public fund, for the support of the Government of 
the Union, in accordance wiih the usuage of more 
than halla century? is felt and acknowledged by 
all. Itis dae to the magnitude of the subject, con- 
nected and identifird as it is with other great and 
‘absorbing questions of national .policy, bearing 
immediately and directly upon ire pecuniary inte- 
rests of the whole people, and upon the finances of 
the country, that it shouid be candidly and fairly 
discussed. The other feature of the biil relating to 
pre-emplion rights, in my estimation, ought to be 
separated altogether from the project of distribu- 
tion; it is a distinct measure of policy, and ore 
which, under proper circumstances, and with sui!a- 
ble modifications, would command my support, 
Inis present shape and connection, many of its 
friends will feel obliged to vete against it—{ hope 
all of them; though, for mysel, E do net propose to 
discuss it, except to protest against its introdaation 
here, as a reg-ro.ling system, to purchase votes in 
favor of the principle of distribution, tis my in- 
tention to confine my remarks entirely to the more 
important questions involved in the proposition to 
divide the annual procecds of the public Jands, and 
to its concequences and effects upon the happiness 
and prosperity of the people. Tregard the distri- 
bation policy as both unconstitutional and inexpe- 
dient; and should have treated the questicn in that 
order, but for some of the extraordinary acsump- 
tions of the genticman frora Maryland, [Me. Jonn- 
son,} in the concluding porion of bis remarks, 
which seem to demand an immediate reply; as they 
are calculated to produce very erronecus impres- 
sions upon. the members of this committee, and 
upon the country at large. 

The argument cf that gentleman was both able 
and eloquent, and was listened to by myself with 
pleasure and profit; though I must be permitted to 
say that secme of his inferences are altogether un. 
founds and enwarranted, and whol:y unsupported 
by the facts of the case; expecially in regard to the 
amount of revenue which a duly of twenty per 
cent. ad vaio.em would yield tothe Treasury upon 
the articles of wines and silks. Such gross mis- 
takes seem to me to demand an immediate correc- 
tior; and at the expense of inverting the order of 
my remarks previously determined upon, 1 will 
proceed at once to expose some of the errors into 
wbich that sentieman bas fallen, reserving to my- 
self the right fo pursue the argument of inexpe- 
diency further, in coceluicn. While arguing 

to the point cf expediency, he placed this measure 
entirely upon the ground that its ckjeet was to con. 
fera benefi upin the States, to aflord them relief 
in their present embarrassed condition; and to ob- 
viate the force of the objec'ion which he anticipated 
would be iz.ade, that its effect would be to exbaust 
and cripple the finances of the country, and lay the 
foundation for increa-ed taxa‘ion in seme form, he 
assumed thatthe Treasury ef che Union might be 
replenished by a duty on luxurics, or, as the phrase 
is, “free articles of luxury, silks, wines, &e.” and, 
as I thought, relied mainly, if not entirely, upon a 
duty on wines. This part of the argument was 
several times repeated with an air of triumph, and 
pressed upon the consideration of the committee 
with all the foree of manner and diction peculiar 
to that gentleman. It is true, he did not under- 
take to estimate the amount of revenue which a 


daty of twenty per cent. on silks or wines, both or 
either, would yield to the Treasury, but the scope 
and bearing of his remarks are likely.to leave the 
impression thatit is almost incalculable. Sir, be 
is mistaken in suppcsing that wines are duty free 
under existing laws, as well as in the assumption 
that the Treasury would he benefited to any con- 
siderable extent by the imposition of any duty upon 
that article within the principles of the compromise 
act, which ali sides of the House now profess to 
venerate, with what sincerity the future wil! show. 
I will endeavor to show to the committee the dif- 
ference in this particular, as well as in some others, 
between mere speculation and plain matter of fact. 
Give the people facts, and they will always deter- 
mine right; and permit me to warn gentlemen that 
they cannot be long deceived. Truth is mighty, 
and will prevail. I have in my possession a state- 
ment prepared at the Treasury Department, show- 
ing the whole amount of wines imported in each 
year, for the last three years, the prevent rates of 
duty, the amouut of revenue received, and the 
whole amount which a duty of twenty per cent. 
would have yielded to the Treasury in each of 
those years. By deducting the aggregate of the 
third column from the aggregate of the fourth, any 
one may ascertain how much itisreasonable to be- 
lieve that the Treasury can be reimbursed from 
that source. 
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Present duty. Specific duty equal to 20 per cent, 
123 cts. Madeira ~ s$ : - dTs 
123 “ Sherry - - - A + 2031 

7 Sicily - ` z - - 724 
if “ Red of France ~ ` - 4.25 
23 “ Other of Fmce : - + 310 
5? “ French bottled ; : - 2631 
2} “ Red of Spain, &c. . ` - 3.48 
32 “ - Other of Spain, &c. - - 6,90 
7 « Of other countries, - - - 1124 
7£ © Ofother countries bottled . + 39.70 


T. L. SMITH, Register. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Registers Office, June 28, ISAL. 


But in relation to the article of wines; ay it is 
my design to consider some of the gentleman’s po- 
sitions separately and square them by the facts. 
Tre whole amount of wines imported into the 
United States, of every description, expressed in 
dollars, was, in 1838, $2,318,282. Under the act 
of 1836 it yielded tothe Treasury $194 882 02, 
A duty of twenty per cent. which is the maximum 
proposed, would yield $463,650 40; from which 
deduct $194,882 02, the amount now received, 
and the whole amount of gain will be $268,778 38, 
Take the next year—the year 1839 The whole 
amcunt of importations of Madeira, Sherry, Sici- 
ly, the red and other of France, the red of Spain, 
and others of all cther countries, amounted to 
$3,441,697; the amount of duties paid was 
$289,056 65; twenty per cent. would yield 
$688 339 40; subtract the duty received, from the 
last sum, and you have the amount which the 
maximum duty would have yielded in that year. 
Take the year 1840, and by the same method of 
computation it will appear that the gain to the 
Treasury wou'd have been only $245,561 45; thus 
the importations are $2209.176; duties paid 
$196 073 79; the highest rate proposed would give 
$441,835 20; by deduc‘ing the one sum from the 
oiber, it is shown to a demorstration, that if there 
should be no Giminntion of importations unter the 
new duty, it is impossible for any reasonable 
man to expect from that source more than the 
standard year of 1838 would have given, namely, 
two hundred and sixty-nine thousasd dollars. 
Remove all treaty stipulations, and impose your 
maximum rate of duty to-morrow, and this amount 
for the next year will not be realized. 

The effect of a duty upon luxuries is always to 
reduce the consumption, and consequently to les- 
sen the importation; but suppose, under the opera- 
tion of the proposed imposition, the impertations 
skould continue to be equal to the year 1840, and 
there is no reas:n to believe that any higher esti- 
mate ought to be made, you will have a gain to 
the Treasury of less than two buadred and fifty 
thousand dojlarr—provided the calculations are 
correct—any ore may figure for himself, and I will 
recommend to the members of this eommittee to 
examine this table, and will venture to express the 
hope that it may te beneficial in dissipating some 
ef the delusion which has existed elsewhere upon 
the subject ofa daty on wines. I will now ap- 
peal to my friend from Maryland to read the state- 
ment, and say if this portion of his argument his 
any foundation upon which it can stand before an 
intelligent people, é 

Mr. W. Cost Joansonexplained. He was ap- 
prehensive that the gentleman from Maine (Mr. 
CuirporD] had mis'aken the point of his remarks, 
When he (Mr. J.) asked what was the duty on 
French wines, the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. Prexens] had respund2d, “notbing.” He (Mr. 
J.) only alluded to wines and silks as illustrative 
of his position, and he assumed the ground that of 
the seventy-one millions of productions of foreign 
nations which now come into our ports duty free, 
this Government could lay a duty sufficient io meet 
the wants of the nation without O¢pressicg either 
commerce or the people, and that duty could be 
levied chiefly upon Juxeries, which would he paid 
by those who were abie and willing to pay them. 

ir. Cuirroxp proceeded. It is notin my power 
to perceive th=t I have mistaken the scope and 
bearing of the gentleman’s remarks, though (he ex- 
planation is cheerfully accepted; it does not ob. 
viate the force of the reply which I intend to make 
to the arguments in favor of the bill, as no other 
articles than silk and wines were named, as the 
source of additional revenue, to supply the very 
large deficiency that must inevitably follow its 
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passage. There cannot be two opinions on this 
point, if gentlemen will but consider the amount 
proposed to be squandered, and. will but call to 
mind the fact that five millions more is to come off 
of the tariff before the thirtieth day of June, 1842, 
by the operation of the compromise act of the 
szcond of March, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-three; and yet it is said tax, silks,;wines, &e. 
to supply the deficiency. No other articles 
have been named; and if in that I am mistaken, I 
would be glad to be corrected, as I desire to see 
the list filled up upon some responsible authority. 
It is true, reference was made to the gross amount 
of free importations, but without any specification 
of the various articles of which it is composed, or 
any designation or selection cf the articles to be 
regarded as the new source of revenue. Itis pro- 
per to remark, that the attention of this commitiee 
may be drawn to the fact, that the gross amount 
of free importations, to which reference has been 
made, includes necessaries as well as luxuries, 
and all the various articles which the present Se- 
cretary of the Treasury himself proposes shall 
continue to be admitted free of duty, particularly 
specified in the fifth section of the act before re- 
ferred to; and another very important item, which 
no one would dare propose to tax, namely, sresie 
and bullion, amounting of itself to more than four- 
tzen millions of dollars, in the standard year of 
1838, and to a much larger sum in the other years 
to which reference was made. A very sI ght exa- 
mination or the documents of commerce and navi- 
gation would satisfy every reasonable man that 
he whole amount of free importations which 
could properly be called luxuries, consistently 
with the opinions and habits of the whole people 
of the country, baving reference to every class ia 
society, whether rich cr poor, dees not exceed 
twenty-five millions of dollars. A duty of twenty 
per cent. ad va'orem on this amount would yieid 
to the Treasury five millions of dollars—provided 
the enhanced cost to the consumer, the necessary 
effeet of all increased raie of duty, should not re- 
duce the amount of consumption, and consequently 
the amount of importations. The importation 
of luxuries is. more likely to be reduced by 
augmenting the rate of duties than necessaries, 
for the obvious reason that the people can better 
forego the use of the former when the price is 
high than of the latter, which are indispensably 
requisite to a comfortable subsistence, and must, 
therefore, b2 purchased, whether at a high or low 
price. Pat the cas in tre most favorable light fir 
the argument on the other side, and I am sure 
that no one who will take the trouble to examine 
this table from the Treasury Department, will 
undertske to affirm that any greater amount of 
revenue than five millions of dollars can be raised 
from tha list of articles therein enumerated; and I 
will agaih call upon the other side to specily any 
other article now free of duty, and of imporiance 
to the argument, that they would have included in 
the list to b3 effected by the new imposition; if 
none is named, it will be assumed that none can be, 
(See table in next column ) EN 

No one will name any ariicle, and yetit is pos- 
sible ther: may be some difference of opinion as to 
the articles properly denominated necessar:es, in 
contradistination to luxuries. I would like to be 
informed whether, in speaking of luxaries, gentle- 
men include tea, coffee, sugar, and molasses? 
Amongst my constituents these articles, if ever 
they were regarded as luxuries, have ceased to be 
so. They are consumed in every family, by the 
poor as much as by the rich; and the habits and 
customs of the peeple in this respect cannot be 
changed by the force of arbitrary and oppressive 
Jaws, without produsing serious complaint, and 
they ought not to be se changed under any pretence 
whatever. Do the people throughout New Eag- 
land regard these articles as luxuries, but on the 
contrary, do they not regard them as necessarie: ? 
Let the representatives from thore States answer; 
andif I am correet in regarding them as neces- 
saries, let the friends of this measure tell us how the 
deficiency can be supplied? No one. has under- 
taken to. estimate the amount proposed to be 
appropriated by this bill, at a less sum than three 
millions and a half annually. This may be 
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assumed to be correct without proof, as no one 
will controvert it. y 

Now, sir, I wish to reada short passage from 
the report of the late Secretary of the Treasury to 
the Senate, of the 19th of January, 1841: 


“It is believed that the reduction in the duties on imports, 
which. by the existing tariff, will take place in the yeay 1842, 
(June 30,) cannot vary much from five millions of dollars. For 
the reasons assigned in the last two annual reports on the 
finances, the expectations of ihe undersigned are, that if the 
expenditures are properly and seasonably diminished, it will 
not be necessary to raise all this amount by taxation in any 
‘orm. 


All prospect of the redaction of the expenses of 
this Government for the present, every one knows 
is gone—nothing of the kind is intended, and was 
not intended by the revilers of the late Administra- 
tion when the promise was made. These charges 
of extravagance against that Administration were 
clamored forth for political effect; but the promises 
of retrenchment and reform were never designed to 
be carried further than to enable the pariy to reach 
the spoils of office. No sooner were the:e reform- 
ers made sure of their victory, even before 
ıhey were seated in power, they changed the 
ground of their complaint, and charged on their op- 
ponents, myself among the rest, a niggardly spirit, 
and a disposition to reduce the appropriations be- 
low the real wants of the Government; and now 
what do we see? Every department represented 
before the committees of this House officially, ask- 
ing for farther appropriations; and where is the 
proposition for reduction? It kas nct been made. 
Certain itis, [have seen none. No reduction of 
expenses is contemplated; and it is vain to expect 
it. It is best to look at things as they are, and not 
as we would have them, when there is no prospect 
of change for the better. The table that has been 
read, includes zll the articles of free importation 
which can be subjected to the new imposition vpon 
any jast policy, without sacrificing the interests of 
ecmmerce an] navigation, or producing very gieat 
additional distress among the laboring and pro- 
ducing classes. As to silks, it will be seen thet the 
whole amount imported in 1833 is $8 277 705 A 
duty of twenty per cent. would yield only $1,655,- 
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‘one of the articles named. 


541. But this estimate mnst be taken with some 
qualification, because of the decrease of impòrta- 
tion, which the experience of every member of the 
committee will suggest must take place under an 
increased rate of duty. The amount of silk and 
worsted goods imported in that year is $1 529,972, 
This item would yield cnly $304,454; and the same 
computation can easily be made in regard to ‘any 
The amount of impor- 
tations is somewhat larger in 1839; but ihat was a 
year of bank expansions and speculation, and of 
consequent overtrading, and cannot be regarded 
as a guide for wise legislation, for in the year 1840 
there is a very large reduction, considerably below 
the standard of my estimation. Let gentlemen ex» 
amine this subject, and I am sure their candor will 
compel them to admit the accuracy of this state- 
ment, If there be any error in it, expose it, and I 
will stand corrected. 

The next proposition that I affirm is, that the 
aggregate of revenue from all sources, including 
Jands and customs, is no more than sufficient to de- 
fray the ordinary current expenses of the Govern- 
ment, under the most economical administration, 
and that there is no probability of any-better state 
of things in regard to the public finances for a se- 
ries of sears to come. Then, sir, after the thirtieth 
day of June, 1842, if you pass this bi'l, there will 
be a permanent deficiency of eight millions and a 
half a year—five millions from customs, and three 
millions and a half by this grataity to the States. 
The five millions from customs may be supplied. 
by a twenty per cent. duty on free articles 
of importations, called Jaxuries, without any 
serious detriment to commerce, and without 
Oppression to the laboring and producing 
classes of society. But there is still a deficit of 
three millions and a half, and how is that to be 
supplied? The answer to my mind is plain, and it 
isan answer ihat my constituents understand, and 
consequently are opposed to this measure, I 
believe I hazard nothing in saying tbat. two 
thirds of the legal voters in my district, con- 
cur with me in the opinion that this bill ought 
not to pass; atall events, very many of the Whig 
party expressed that cpinion to me in the vacation 
afier the last session of Congress. The deficit 
must be supplied in one of three ways—by a per- 
manent national debt—by a high proteciive tariff— 
or by duties on the necessaries of life: if there is 
any other mede, I will thank any gentleman to 
point itout, It would bea discovery that onght 
to be made public for the benefit of the people 
and their representatives. Having satisfied my 
own mind that after 1842, without new legislation, if 
this bill passes, there will be an annua! deficiency 
of revenue, to carry on the Government, of eight 
millions and a half, I proceed to inquire how 
dors the Administration propose to supply the 
means? The answer isathand in the following 
exirzet from the report of the Secretary of tke 
Treasury of June 3 1841, which deserves to be 
examined by the members of this committee and 
by my censitituents. The report says: 

“But as it may not comport with the views of Congress to go 
intoa revision and adjustment of the customs so long before 
the actof March 2, 1833, comes to have its final and perma- 
nest operation, the undersigned would respectfully recem~ 
mend, as a temporary measure, the levy of a duty of 20 per 
cent. ad valorem on all articles which are now free of duty, or 
which pay a less duty than 20 percent. except gold and silver, 
and the articles speciiically enumerated in the Sth section of the 
actof March 2d, 1833.” 

The report spevks for itself; it proposes to levy 
a duty of twenty per cent. on all the necessaries of 
life which are now free of daty, or which pay a less 
duty than twenty per cent. without excepting one ar- 
ticle of family consumption. May I notask if there 
is a Represen‘ative from Maine on this floor, who 
will vate to levy a duty of twenty per cent. on tea, 
ecffee, end molasses, or to increase the specific 
duty on sugar and sah? If so, it isto be hoped the 
yeas and nays may be cilled, that the people may 
know who is in favor acd who is against this mea- 
sure. Ft is necessary to explain for one moment 
the effect and extent of this proposed new duty; it 
would not affect any article bearing a higher rate 
of duty than is recommended to be substituted, 
and thus, perhaps, would exclude from its opera- 
tion the articles of sugar and salt, though with the 
cash system of duties and home valuation, it might 
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: include some descriptions of- the latter; that, I sup- 
“pose; woald depend upon the. valuation; if valued 
“at fifty cents, tbe rates of duty would be the same; 
“if more than fifty cents, then the ad valorem sys- 
tem would increase the rate; andifless than fifty 
cents, it might work a reduction. Tnis recommen- 
dation may not be carried out. I donot know 
that the Committee of Ways and Means approve 
it. [tis hoped they do not. Of course I know 
“nothing of their intentions, and will not anticipate 
; the result of their deliberations; but every one must 
perceive, if the bill under debate isto become a 
‘Jaw, the deficiency in the Treasury must be m de 
up from some qvarter, or the country mast incur 
the curse of a national debt. Oae thing is well 
known, and thatis, that a proposilion is now on 
your table to create a permanent loan for twelve 
millions of dollars; and ualess that amount shall 
be increased, no other resort is left but to adopt the 
Secretary’s recommendation, without violating the 
-plainest provisions of the compromise act, and no 
one dare propose that,as I think, at this time, 
‘whatever may be-attempted in the fature, The 
public mind is not prepared for a high protective 
‘tariff, and gentlemen know it, and dare not make 
the proposition, until a system of policy has been 
perfected to exhaust the current receipts, by new 
. appropriationsand new demands upon tre Treasury, 
in the shape of distribution biils cr in some other 
form, thus creating the necessity for an augmented 
rate of duties; and when this is accomplished, I 
warn my constituents that then they may expect a 
renewal of the bigh tariff policy, under the name 
and pretence of a tariff for revenue. 

Lest the patience of the commit ce should bee me 
wearied, I will quit this branch of the subject, and 
proceed to the more immediate consideration of the 
bill upon your table. In discussing a question of 
so mach importanee, it is necessary, im the first 
place, to ascertain its precise character, Ut hes 
usually been defended asd assailed upon theercund 
that it was a proposition to duspese of cee public 
domain. EIvretofure, the scope and bearing of the 
‘argument has been directed to the point, Whether 
Congress possesses the power to distribute the pub- 
lic lands among the Siales. It seems to me there 
is some want of precision in thus stating the case. 
Is this the precise and ex:ct character of the pro- 
‘position? Certainly not; nothing like it. The 34 
section provides: 

“That the several sume of money received in the Treasnry as 
the nett proceeds of the sales of the publie iands shall be paidat 
the Treasury half-yearly, on the first day of January and July in 
each year, during the operation of ihis act, to such person or per- 
sone as the respective Legislatures of the said states shall nu- 
thorize and direct to receive the sume.” 

This is by far the most imp rart partof the bill, 
and, indeed, the only one nececsary t be consider- 
ed to determine the character of the measure. It 
contains no proposition to distribute or dispose of 
any portion of the public domair; itis essentially 
a money bil', and proposes to appropriate an’ unas- 
‘certained amount of the public money out of the 
Treasury of the United Sates, for the benefit of 
the several Siates of this Confederacy, to be paid 
semi~;early to such person or persens as the re- 
spective Legi-latures of the said States shail autho- 
rize and direct. The words, “nett proceeds of the 
public lands,” can have ne other jegal effect than 
to enable the di:bursi:g ard accounting efi if 
the Treasury lo a-cerain thy aggregate sum of sio- 
ney appropriated aud authorizid to be distributed 
among the said Siates. It is, therefore, a money 
bill; iis action is upen the common Treasury, and 
not upon the public lands. 

If this view of the subject is correct, and it 
seems to me itis impossib:e to controvert it, either 
by ingenuity or argument, then the bill amountsto 
what! have before statec, and caunot be regarded in 
any other light ihan asa proposition to appropriate an 
indefinite sum of money out «i the National Trea- 
sury, for the benefit of the States, aud is therefore 

unconstitutional, and cannot be justified under 
article fourth, section third, of the Cons lution, 
which authorizes Congress “ro dispose of and 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting 
the territory or other ‘property belonging to the 
United States”—-as it does not propose to sell, con- 
vey, or.even to distribute one acre of the lands, 
its application is to the Treasury and not to the 
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lands. AN thelaws providing for the sale and | 
disposition of the territory of the United States, 
will still remsin in force, wihout modification, 
amendment, orrepeal. Most of .the statutes re 
lating to the disposition of the public lands, were 
the result of the labors of the fathers cf the Re- 
public, and are as old as the Government izelf; 
and may be regarded as the best contemporaneous 
construction of the Constitution, having been 
framed and enacted by the very men who were main- 
ly instrumental in remodelling the Articles of Con- 
federation, and substituting in their place the great 
charter of American liberty, the present Consti- 
tution. Among other requirements of those 
laws, is one, which has been in force from 
the foundation of the Government, that all 
moneys derived from the sales of the public 
lands shall be paid into the Treasury of the United 
States. No one proposes to disturb this provision; 
no one dare propose to change or modify it; no 
distinction is made in the Constitution between 
moneys in the Treasury, derived from the sale of 
land, and those derived from customs or direct 
taxation; all money in the Treasury is sp:ken of 
and treated by the Constitution as “ public mo- 
ney,” and cannot be expended or drawn from its 
lawful custody, but in consequence of appropria- 
tons made by law. Con. Ar. 1, See 9—* No mo- 
ney shall be drawn from the Treasury, but in con- 
sequence of appropriations made by Jaw, anda 
regular statement and account of the receipts and 
expenditures of all public money shall be published 
from time to time.” The English language cannot 
make the phrase more explicit. The words “no 
money shall be drawn,” &c. are as comprehensive 
as the meaas of the Treasury, and include all pub- 
lic money, whether derived from lands, customs, 
excises, direct taxa‘ion. loan, Treasury notes, or 
from whatever sourse; and any limiacion of its 
meaning whereby ene class of the publie funds 
should be exeluded from its operaion, wou'd be 
fo expose thet ponien ef the commasa treasure to 
the lawless depredation of every acecunting and 
disbursing cflicer in the country. Itis as mucha 
penal offence to embezzle the public money derived 
from lands, as:from customs. Who ever 
heard of any distinction? And will any 
lawyer pret nd that any distinction exist? Fh: 
wea is preposterous, and cannot be sus- 
tained. Jt is admitied on ail sides that the ge- 
neral property of the public lands is in the United 
States, and that it belongs to Congress to provide 
fer their sale and disposition; 2s this point is con- 
ceded, it wonld be a waste ef tim: to elaborate it. 
As far as I have been able to review ibe argu- 
ments heret: for: made, this point has never been 
controverted, and cu the pierent cecssion has been 
mest distinctly affirmed by the gentlemen who 
opsned the debate in favor of the bill. It being 
admitted that the genera! property of these lands is 
in the United States, the money receivable from 
the sales, when paid into the common Treastry of 
the Union, as it must be, cannot be appropriated 
without the consent and action of the law-making 
power of the Constitution, Willany cre contro- 
vert this principle? [think not. ‘Phe question is 
therefore essentially one touching the power of 


. Congress to appropriate money, in this partica’ar 


ease, sud cansat be saived by any considerations 
growing ont of the admisted power of Congress to 
sell or convey the territory belengirg to the 
United States, provided that power be exercised 
in jis due relelor to ine oiher granted powers of 
the Constiinuen. 

This brings me, Mr. Chairman, to the impor- 
tant question, for what perpores, and ta what ob- 
jec's, may Congress appropriate the public mozey, 
and does the Constitution sanction the purpose and 
object of isis bil? If the Federal Government 
was indebted to any one or more of the States, no 
one would doubt the power ef Congress to dis- 
charge allsuch obligations. But this is not the 


object of the bil; the benefits of the distribu- 
tion are to result, net only to the ceding 
Siates, but to all otters that have been, or 
may be, admitted in'o the Union. 

The bill itself, therefore, assumes that there is 
no such relation as debtor and creditor bet ween 
the Federal Government and any onc or more of 


the States—any such justification for the measure 
is negatived by the provision in behalf of States 
that never set up any claim to the lands, and bad 
no existence at the time of their cession. In 
another respect, the relation of debtor and creditor 
ig very clearly denied on the faceof the bill. It 
proposes to appropriate money derived from lands 
only. Why confine its application to money de- 
rived from land, if this Government is indebted to 
the States in any legal or equitable sense? No one 
will deny the right to appropriate. money, whether 
received from lands or customs, in discharge of 
debts due to States or individuals. Congress 


‘may provide, by law, for the payment of the pub- 


lic debt, by revenue from lands, customs, excise, 
direct taxation, or from the sale of other property 
belonging to the United States. 

There is still one more argument in negation of 
ary preience of indebtedness, that may be drawn 
from the fourth section of the bill, to which parti- 
cular attention is asked. It provides that 

“This aet shall continue and be in force until otherwise 
provided by Jaw, unless the United States shall become in- 
volved in a war with any foreign power, in which event, from 
the commencement of hostilities, this act shail be suspended 
during the continuance ofsuch war. 


What can demonstrate more clearly that the ap- 
propriation is a barefaced gra‘uity? If the money 
belongs to the States, why suspend the operations 
of the actin any event? What is the excuse put 
forth for this g’aring inconsistency? Why, it is 
said that, in the event of a war, the Uuited States 
may need the money. It will be very con- 
venent at a moment when the other re- 
sources of the country are crippled by the 
calamity of war: undcubtedly so. Oftentimes 
it might be very convenient for cne man to 
possess himself cf another man’s property. But 
does convenitnce in this respect give avy right? It 
the money belong: to the States, it ought not to be 
recalled, nor the payment suspended, without thir 
consent. In every point of view, therefore, is is 
maniestihat no such justificatisn as indebtedness 
cap be set up with any success, in the argument, to 
support this measure. The money power is al- 
ways an express power as ‘to raise and support 
armies, but no appropriation of money to that 
use shall be for a longer term than two years” —“to 
provide and maintain a navy,” and “to make all 
laws which shall be necessary and proper for ear- 
rying into execution the foregoing powers and all 
other powers vested by this Constitution in the Go- 
vernment of the United States or in any depart- 
ment or officer thereof.” What are those powers? 
They are all enumerated in the Constitution or 
contained in the general phrase, “to make all 
laws pecessary and proper for c.rrying into 
execution those that are specifically grant- 
ed and enumerated.” Where is the power to 
appropriate money asa gratuity to the States? It 
isnot enumerated, nor isit necessary og proper, 
in the sense in which Mr. Jefferson has explained 
those words, to enable Congress to carry out any 
one of the granted powersin the Constitution; and 
if that be true, then the power does not exist, be- 
cause it is expressly provided that the powers not 
delegated tothe United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by itto the States, are reserved to 
they States respectively, cr to the people. I con- 
tend, sir, thatthe right to grant gratuities belongs 
to the people and noi to Congress. If, therefore, 
Tam correct, the other side is forced to the necessi- 
ty of establishing, in seme sense, the relation of 
debtor and creditor with the S:ates; they must es- 
tablish eituera legal er equitable claim against 
this Government, if my premises arecorrect, or 
yeid the argument; and when any such claim is 
esiabliched, there isnot the Icast reason why the 
appropriaticn should be confined to the proceeds 
of the public Jands—because, as before remarked, 
if the Federal Union is indebted, the whole means 
of the Government, if necessary, is at the disposal 
of Congress to pay the debt. 

Prove to me that this Government is indebted to 
the States, and that present means are insufficient, 
and I will not dispute the power of Congress to lav 
and collect duties, or to exercise any one or all of 
its muneyed functions, to enable it to meet its just 
obligations. First ascertain the amount of the debt, 
and how it has been incurred; and, if immediate 
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payment is required, let it be paid from the twelve 
millions loan recommended by the Committee of 
Ways and Means, which I fear will receive the 
sanction of the ruling party, and thus force upon 
the country a permanent national debt. But let 
me return again to the appropriation. It may be 
contended that the power to dispose of the public 
Jands confers the right to grant away the proceeds; 
and, as there is no express limitation, the manner 
of exercising the power rests in the discretion of 
Congress. If this construction is sound, it may be 
applied with equal force to the power to borrow 
money on the credit of the United States. Will any 
one pretend that the power to borrow money eer- 
ries with it the right to grant it away? Certairly 
not. If it were so, it would paralyze every check 
and balance of the Constitution, and yet the one is 
as sound as the oiher. The power to dispose cf the 
territory be’onging to the United States was as clesr- 
ly designed to replenish the Treasury as the puwer 
to borrow money, and no more carries with it the 
rigbt to appropriate the preceeds, than the phrase, 
“to borrow money,” contains the right to grant it 
away. Under that power I agree that Congress 
may sell, convey, and cede the land, and receive 
the consideration, and make all laws necessary 
and proper to effect those objects; such as to esta- 
a land system and autborize the appointment of 
hecessary agents or officers, and prescribe the com- 
pensation. So, under the power to borrow money, 
Congress may undoubtedly pass the lvan bill on 
your tab'e, and authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue scrip, appoint an agent ard 
send him to Europe and procure the money, and 
direct the agent to place the avails in the Treasury, 
and when that is done, the object cf the grant is 
fulfilled. Other parts cf the Cens'itution, belore 
referred to, authorize its appropriation, aud speci- 
fy the objecis to which it must be applied. To dis- 
pose of, means nothing more than to sell or give 
title, and may be said to bear some analogy to a 
power of attorney to convey. What may the 
attorney dc? He may bargain and selland exe- 
cute a deed; bat will any pretend that he can ap- 
appropriate, much less squander, the money of his 
principal 

But, sir, if I have made myself undersieod, I 
am satisfied, and will not eiaborate the point 
further. ‘Fhe course of the argument ca the 
other side, has rendered it necessary for me to reo- 
view ibe grovad on which the measure has be 


D. 
usually advocated, and to present some facts to the 


consideration of the committee to elucidate my 
positions and to contradict the assumptions in favor 
of the bill it will necessarily be somewhat 
tedious to those who have frequently examined the 
subject, but indispensably requisite in order to a 
thorough understanding of the merits of the case, 
and to enable me to meet the argument in 
its leading aspect. In the fir-t p'ace, itis contended 
that these lands were ceded to the United States, 
as the trusiee of the States, for certain purposes; 
among which, the payment of the debt of the Re- 
voistion was a leading object, aud that those pur- 
poses having been fu'filled, the lands or their pro- 
cteds, belong to tbe States, the cestui que trust. 
lt is impossible for me to understand how the in- 
terest, if any, which the cedicg States bave in the 
lands, can be regarded as a trust, for their beneii:, 
in the Waited States; they being the grantors. It 
seems to me it would be more accurate, if any such 
interest or claim coald be established, to regard it 


as a reversionary interest, or remainder, in which — 


case, the land would revert, and thereby exciude 
nineteen Siaies from any participation in the fruits 
of this pretended right. Granting, however, that 
this is erroneous,and perhaps itis, I am willing to 
meet the question upon the broad ground assumed, 
and will endeavor to prove that no interest wha!- 


ever was reserved on the part of either of the sed- 


ing Sates, hy the terms of the cession, and that 
none can be inferred from the history of the pro- 
ceedings of the States, or the Confederation, at the 
time the cessions were made, or from the delibera- 
tions which marked the way for that magnificient 
result. ‘The public lands formed one of the earliest 
obstacles in the way of the Confederation. Seme of 
the States set up an exclusive right to large tracis 
-of land which were regarded by the others as 
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a common property acquired by conquest, and that 
the title was in :he whole thirteen Sia'es, and not 
in one of them separately. When the Articles of 
Copfederaticn were under consideration, the fol- 
lowing amendment wes proposed: 


“That the United States, in Congress assembled, shall have 
the sole and exclusive right and power to ascertain and fix the 
western boundary ofsuch Siatesas claim to the Mississippi or 
South Sea, and Jay oui the land beyond the boundary so ascer- 
tained, into separate and independent States, from time to time. 
as the numbers and circumstances of the people may require.” 


The amendment was rejected; Maryland oniy 
voted for it, and the subject was waived in the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation and left for future setile- 
ment. In the discussions that ensued when the 
articles were snbmitted for ratificatuen, the tiile 
and future disposition of these vacant lands, as 
they were d, was found to be one cf the mast 
fruitfa! sources of discord, asd absolutely prevent- 
ed, for a consideravle period, the entire consum- 
mation of the general design. Maryland ntteily 
refused to ratify the artizles, entirely on the 
ground that tke other States refused to accede to 
the common right which she asserted to the pre- 
pariy in these lands. The other States approved 
the articles, though one at l-ast did so with a pro- 
test that the claim in that behalf was not thereby 
abandoned. In May, 1779, Maryland sent de- 
legates to Corgress, with instructions setting 
forth the whole ground of her refusal to 2c- 
cede to the compact of Union, and again urging, 
with. great foree, her former opinion, that the 
territory not within the limits of any State, be- 
longed to the Confederation, ard noi to the States, 
The following instructive passage is :elected from 
those instructions: “We are convineed poticy and 
justice require that a country unsetiled at the com- 
mencement of the war, claimed by the British 
crown and ceded to it by the treaty ef Paris, if 
wresied from the commen enemy by the bicod ard 
treasure of the tiiricen States, should be consider- 
ed a coramon property, subject to be parcelled out 
by Congress into free, convenient, and independent 
Governments, in such manner aud at such times 
as the wisdom of that assembly shall herearier di- 
rect” The appeal in behalf of the people of 
Maryland to the otber States was not wiibout ef- 
fect; for, in March, 1780, the Legislature of New 
York passed an act proposing to make ihe cession 
upon terms entirely satisfactory, and whish were 
ultimately canid into effect. Some of the expres- 
sions inthe prrambiec to that act deserve to be no- 
ticed, as they furnish strong evidence cf the mo- 
tive and ohjec's of the cession which was snbse- 


effec:ually contribute to the tran 
ted States of America than a 5 
such libeyal principles as will give satisfaction to 
jis respee’'ive members,” and alludes to the fact 
thatthe Ariicies of Confederation have not proved 
acceptzb'e to all the States,” and assigns the reason 
that it had been conceived that a portion of the 
waste anduneuliivated territory ought to be ap- 
propriated asa common fund for the expenses of 
the war, and concludes wih the expre fan 
earnest desire in behalf of the people of t 
to remove “the beforementior j 


ferred the Jaw of New York, thei 
Maryland delegates, an’ a ren 
ginia, in a very able and lucid report, seting forth 
the necessity for the concession, and the object to 
be attained by it, and the uses to which the lands 
cught to be appropriated under the control of the 
common Government. ; 
The following exiract places the malter in a 
very clear light, and is most earnestly recommend- 
edto the perusai of the commit ce: 
“Phat itappea i 
can remove the embar 
uy, a liberal surrender oia y i h t 
snee they cannot be preserved entire wiibout endangering the 
stability of the genera; Confederacy; to remisd m how in- 
dispensably necessary ít is to establish the Federal Union ona 
fixed and permanent basis, and on pri 
ira members; how essential to public ¢ 
the support of cur army, to the vigor of 
cess of our measures; to our tranquillity at 
tion abroad; to our very existence asa free, sovereign, and in- 
dependent people; that theyare fully persuaded the wisdom of 
the several Legislatures will lead them toa full and impartial 
consideration ofa subject so interesting to the United States, 


Sta hich 
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and so necessary to the happy establishment of the Federal 
Union.” : 


The committee are now informed of the evil 
ihat existed which was sought to be remedied in 
tee subsequent acts of cession which followed in 
rapid succession. The cession of New York was. 
executed early in the following year, and on the 
same day Maryland came into the Union, and 
signed the Articles of Confederation. No one can 
doubt who will read these papers and others of-a 
like character which might be presented, and are 
now in my pessession, that the leading object was 
the permanency and stability of the Union, and 
the maintenance cf the public credit. The bill be- 
fore the committee proposes to destfoy public ere- 
dit, by squandering one-fourth part-of the revenue 
of the Government; and this, too, whileits advocates 
asrert that there is a deficiency of means to defray 
the currert expenses of the year to the amountof 
twelve millions of dcllars, and which they propose 
to borrow upon a credit of eight years. Now, sir, 
lef us consider the retaedy that was applied to re- 
move the evil that existed; and ghis brings me to 
the deeds of evssion. For the sake of convenience 
as well as brevity, I have copied the material parts 
of those, and will read only such brief extracts as 
are indispensably requisite to a full understanding 
of their import asd effect. The deeds are on my 
table open to the examination of any one that may 
desire to peruse them. The New York deedis 
da'ed Maren 1, 1781. The material words are: 

“Ceile, transer, and forever relinquish, to and for the only 
use and benefit of such of the States as are, or shall become 
to the articles of confederation, all the right, title, inte- 
diction, and claim of the said State of New York to 
and to be granted, disposed of, and appropriated 
in such manner only.as the Congress of the said United or con» 
jet d Siatesshall order and direct.” 

e Virgi erd is dated March 1, 1784: 
gn, and make over unto the United 
s as ef, for the henelit ofthe said States, 
6, all right, title, and claim, as well of soil as of 
jurisdiction “Y toand for the uses and purposes, and 
on the conditions of the said recited act.” 

The material part of the act referred to, after 
describing the territory and making certain re- 
servations of a private character, reads. as follows: 

“Shall be considered a common fund for thè use and benefit 
of such of the United States as has become or shall become 
members of the confederation of the said States, Virginia in- 
elusive, according to their usual respective proportions in 
the general charge and expenditure, and shall be faithfully 
and hona fide disposed of for that purpose, and for no other 
use or purpose whatsoever.” 7 N 

Tus dassachusets deed is datedApril 19, 1785, 
apd ceseribes the same territory conveyed by 
New York, every partof whieh, if lam not mis- 
taken, is within the acknewlelged Jimiis of Ca- 
nada according to the boundarics described in the 
treaty of 1783. The meterial worcs are: 

n quit claim, cede and convey tothe United States 
ov their benefit, Massachusetts iuclusive, all right, 
cof andin, as well the soil as the jurisdiction, 
* * * and the uses in 


h the said Commonweath hath to * a 
a resolve of Congressof the tenth day of October one thousand 
ty, mentioned.” 


seven hundred aud ty, 
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dated September 13, 
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a and courey to the United 
st , Connecticut inclusive, all 
tly tle, interest, juried and claim which the said 


th in and tothe belore mentioned and described ter- 


And the law of 
shal: be-~ . Di ; 
sommen use ated benefit of the eaid States.” 

sath Carolina deed is dated August 9, 1787. 
rapsfer, quit claim, cede, and convey, to the United 
tates, jor their benefit, South Carolina inclusive, all the right, 
title, interest, jurisdiction, and claim, which the State of South 
Carolina hath,” “for the uses in the said recited act of Assem. 


oe aeniared ee 
‘Utne only use mentioned in the act of As- 
sembly is in these words, to wit: #eonvey, 
transfer, assign, “or make over unto the United 
States, in Congress assembled, for the benee 


fit of the said States.” The Constitution of the 


their Assembly declares. that it 
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United States was adopted on the 17ih of Septem- 
ber, 1787, and went into full operation on the 4th 
of Mareh, 1789. It provides that the Congress 
shall ‘have power to dispose of, and make all need- 
ful rules end regulations respecting, the territory or 
other property. belonging to the United States; and 
nothing in this Constitution shail be so construed 
as to prejudice any claims’ of the United States or 
of. any: particular State.” The States of North 
Carolina and Georgia: made their cessions subse- 
quently.to ‘the adoption of the Constitution, thè 
former on the 25th of February, 1790, and the lat- 
tèron the 16th of June, 1802. But, as there is no- 
thing: in those deeds to throw any additional light 
upon the subject, or to change, in the slightest de- 
gree, the bearing of the argument on either side, I 
will not fatigue the committee with any portion of 
their details. Thus, Mr. Chairman, I have 
presented, in as concise a manner as it is 
possible for me to do, a historical summary of 
all the leading facts within my knowledge 
which can have any tendency to elucidate the 
title to these lawds. It is no part of my intention 
to enter into an argument upon the construction of 
those deeds: Their language is too clear and ex- 
> plicit. to require it at my hands, especially as the 
point has been frequently explored in both Houses 
of Congress with ability, historical knowledge, and 
learning: I cannot add to the arguments hereto. 
fore'urged, and will not attempt to weaken their 
force by repeating them. It is sufficient for me to 
declare what is my solemn conviction, that no es- 
tate or interest of any description whatever is re- 
served to the States, neither trust, use, remainder, 
or réversion, but that the absolute property and 
control of the lands is in the Uni'ed States of Ame- 
rica in Congress aseembled, subject only to the li- 
mitations and directions of the fundamenta! law of 
the Union, from which all the powers of Congress 
must be derived, in reference to the sale and dispo- 
sition of the money derived from these lands. 

One remark, if you please, as to the claim of the 
States for the necessary and reasonable expeases 
incurred in the war, and in the acquisition of the 
territory, particularly referred to in the resolve of 
the 10th of October, 1780, before cited, and I will 
pass on to another branch of the inquiry. Those 
claims were recognised as debts due from the com- 
mon Government, to be paid out of the common 
treasury of the @enfederation, and were not made 
a charge upon the Jands; and it is worthy of re- 
mark that such was the view taken at the time, 
and since; and in pursuance of that ree gni- 
tion, every dollar of the claim has been paid 
from the: common revenues of the ccon- 
try, derived, if not entirely, certainly for the 
most part, from «uties on imports. ‘here is only 
one expression in the deeds of cession, to wit: 
“Virginia inclusive,” that requires any explana- 
tion, This may be explained on two grounds, first, 
that the ceding States were not only grantors in the 
deeds, but constituted a part of the Confederation; 
and secondly, that, by the eight harticle of that 
compact, the Congress possessed rio taxing powers. 
The expenses of the common defence and general 
welfare were defrayed out of a common Treasury, 
which was supplied by the several States in pro- 
portion to the value of ail the Jand within each 

„State granted to or surveyed for any person, bat ihe 
taxes were levied and coliected by the States. 
Having attempted to prove that by the deeds of 
cession no estate or interes! whalever was reserved 
to the States, I desire to consider the argument on 
the other side upon its assamed basis—that the 
public lands were conveyed to the United States 
as the trustee of the States. Grant it for the mo- 
ment, though nothing is farther from the truth; it 

“is admitied that in all such cases the trustee may 
reimburse himself for all reasonable expenses and 
advances incurred or made ia the management of 
the fund. No one doubts this right; it is founded 
on the principle of justice, which forbids one man 
sto take advantage of his own act to the prejudice 
of'another. The justice of the principle has net er 
been controverted, and its application to this view 
of the cae is frankly acknowledged by the friends 
of the bill. The gross proceeds of the sales of the 
ceded lands, from the earliest period to the 13th of 
September: last, fall below one hundred millions 
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of dullars, and, at all events, cannot exceed that 
amount. Itis generally admitted by those who 
take this view, thatthe leading obj-et of the c*s-ion 
was the payment of the debt incurred:in the Revot 
lationary srugg'e.. Weil, sir, if the amount of 
that debt should be deducted, then the whole ex- 
penses of surveys and management, extinguish- 
ment of Indian titles, Indian annuities, and pay- 
ments to the State of Georgia under the articles of 
agreement and cession between her and the United 
States, remain wholly unpaid, which several sums, 


| in the aggregate, exceed the amount of the gross 


proceeds cf the sales by at least two miilions of 
dollars. One of two things, therefore, is true be- 


yond controversy; either that no part ef the debt of | 


the Revolution has been paid out of this fund, or 
that all the expenses before referred to, including 
the purchase money for Indian titles, which in 
many cases is the full value of the land, remain as 
a proper charge upon this fund, as it is called, 
upon the weli known principles of law applicable 
to the rights of trustee and cestui que trust, so that, 
in any event, the balance is against the lands, and 
in favor of the Treasury, and goes to defeat the bill 
upon the assumed basisof theargument maintained 
by its friesds; if you waive the debt of the Revolu- 
tiop, that balance is abont $2,000,000; if you include 
it, it is more than a hundred millions. No one of 
these estima'es includes anything for pensions 
granted to Revolutionary officers and soldiers, nor 
any portion of the forty millions which has been 
expended on account of Indian hostilities, or the 
money deposited with the States. I will not pur- 
sue the inquiry further, but invite gentlemen to ex- 
amine the public documents and make their own 
computations; and if they will do so, I entertain no 
doubt that my statements will receive ample corrc- 
boration. But the argument attempted to be drawn 
from the deeds of cession, has ceased to be of much 
tmportance; though, in the origin of the measure, ten 
or twelve years ago, it was mainly relied on for its 
jasufication. It has not only ceased to be impor- 
tant, but bas been abandoned, if not by the gen'le- 
man who has preceded me, certain it is, that it has 
been by same of the most eminent among the lead- 
ers of his party. Why has it been abandoned? 
Undoubtedly for the reason thatif it could be sus- 
tained, it would cover buta fragment of the case, 
Examine the bill, andsee if it be not so. It proposes 
to appropriate the annual proceeds of the whole 
public domain, ceded and purebated, amcunting 
by estimation to more than a thousand millions of 
zeres, and that, too, forever, except in the contin. 
gency of a foreign war. The whole amount of 
lands ceded to the United States is included jn the 
States of Onio, Indiana, Michigan, and the Terri- 
of Wiskonsan, ard that portion of the States of 


` Alabama and Mississippi Jying north of the thirty- 


first degree of north latitude, and amounted origi- 
naliy to (aeres) - - - 231,773,379 
From this quantity various deductions i 
must be made for reservations in the 
deeds of cession, military bounty 
lands, for sehools, roads, and ca- 
na s, for reservations in Indian trea- 
ties, and private claims, amounting, 
in the whole, to 29,306 614 
Amount sold and paid for 
up to 30th of Septem- 
ber, 1840, say - 
Indian titles not yet ex- 
tinguished - = 


72,579,921 
26 922,731 


—— 133,809,266 
Amount to be sold - - 102,964.113 
There are no means within my Knowledge of 

ascertaining the amponi sold, or the expenses in- 

cnrred, sinee Sepiember lasi, nor is it important, 
as the statement already exhibiied fully justifies 
the conclusion that the whole amount of ceded 
lands remaining unsold and available, does not 
exceed one hundred millions of acres—which js 
about one-tenth of the whele amount. There is 
no reason to believe that any pecuniary benefit will 
result to the Government from the Indian titles yet 
to be purchased within the limits of the ceded Jands, 
because, as I understand, the more recent treaties 
contain a stipulation to pay the whole nett proceeds 
as a consideration for the title given up, and if 
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this pehey shall be continued, of course nothing 
will be realized to the Treasury. Moreover, 
many of these lands have been culled and pillaged; 
having been in the market more than twenty years, 
The lands ceded by the States, therefore, may just. 
ly be said to constitute but a fragment of the cage, 

It is matter of surprise to me that the old argu- 
ment of resulting trust from those acts of cession 
should have been pressed upon the aitention of 
this committee as affı rding any constitutional jus- 
tification for the extended and unlimited opera- 
lions of this measure; and that, more especially as 
itis a well known fact that this ground of justifi- 
eation, r0 a very great extent at least, has been re- 
pudiated by the father of the system. Let me give 
the gentleman a plain matter of fact in suppoit of 
this declaration. It will be recollected by all that 
General Jackson refused to sign the land bill of 
1832, and that at the next session of Congress in 
December, 1833, he returned the bill to the Senate, 
with his reasons for withholding his constitutional 
sanction. That message was reférred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, of which Mr. Ciay of 
Kentucky was chairman. On the 2d of May, 
1834, he made a very able report in answer to the 
President's message, in which, among other things, 
he maintains the following po-itions: 

“But the committee cannot agree. with the mes- 
sage, that the power of Congress over all the pub- 
lic Jands remains under the present Constitution 
exactly as it was under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. As to those which have been acquired by 
treaties with foreign powers, the authority of Con- 
gress to dispose of them is unaffected by. the Arti- 
cles of Confederation, er the deeds of cession, and 
depends upon the third section of the fourth ariicle 
of the Constitution; and as to the residue, the States 
that executed the deeds of cession being also parties 
to the Constitution, and having adopted itas separate 
and distinct communities, were competent to èx- 
tend the powers of Congress, the common trustee 
for all the States, over the trust property which 
had been previously conveyed, if they thought pro- 
per.” And again he says: “The parties to the Con- 
stitution were the same as the parties to the deeds, 
and the adoption of the Constitution was as much 
the separate act of each State as was the execution 
of the several deeds of cession. ‘The Constitution, 
too, followed the execulion of the deed by Vir- 
ginia, and that of every other State but one; and 
if there be any incompatibility between them, the 
Constitution, being in point of time the jast act, 
must control the operaticn of the previous deeds.” 
It is well known to those present who were mem- 
bers of the last Congress, that another distinguish- 
ed individual of the Whig party, whose epinions, 
I suppose, will be regarded by the friends of this 
measure, as ortaodox upan all constitulional ques- 
tions, ina very eloquent speech upon the same 
sabject maintained similar views—l alinde to Mr. 
Webster. It is not necessary to read from his 
speech, as it must be within the recollection of many 
that are present, that he expressly stated that, for 
himself, he had never undertaken to derive the 
power of Congress to dispose of the public lands 
from the deeds of ce sion, bat insisted that it was 
to be found alone in the Constitution. It is not 
for me to contradict sueh high authority, It 
s obvious to my mind that the advocates of 
the bil must come to this at last: let them 
turn the argument as much as they please, they 
will be forced back upon this position. In the po- 
sition precisely as stated, that Congress Cerives iis 
power to dispose of the public Jands in the sense 
in which I have before explained it, that is, to sell 
them, from the Constitution, and not from the deeds 
of cession, l entirely concur. The title of the Qo- 
vernmest was derived from the States, and the 
extent of that title and qualifications o” estate, if 
any, are to be locked for in the compacis of ecssion; 
but the power to seil is conferred in that phrase 
of the Constitution which authorizes Congress to 
dispose of the territory or other property belonging 
to the United States. The right to appropriate the 
money derived from the sale has been before con 
sidered, and the remarks need not be repeated. 

But, sir, I am desirous of taking up this subject 
upon its broadest ground, and will endeavor, as 
far as it is in my power, to dispel some of the de- 
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lusion which has been created by the remarks of 
the gentleman who has preceded me. The great 
body of the public lands now undisposed of, were 
obtained by purchase through the treaty making 
power from foreign Governments, and paid for out 
of the common Treasury of the Union. Louisiana, 
including that immense tract of country west of 
the Mississippi, which is an empire of itself, was 
purchased of France in April 1803; and the 
Floridas were purchased of Spain, Febuary 22, 
1819, and paid for in like manner, These two 
purchases constitute nine-tenths of the great inhe- 
ritance of the Union and of the Constitution, which 
itis now proposed to mortgage to the stockjab- 
bers of our own country, and the fundholders of 
Europe. Itisan inheritance capable of yielding 
an annual income equal to one-fourth part of the 
revenue which will be necessary to defray the cur- 
rent expenses of the Government for a century to 
come. No other Government on earth bas a pro- 
perty of such infinite value, and none can be 
found in my estimation foolish encugh to squander 
itaway for the miserable purposes contemplated in 
this bill, In my opinion the people do not de:ire 
it, if we had the power under the Constitution to 
pass the act. The reasonable expenses of this 
Government must be defrayed. Why part wih 
this fund, and immediately call upon the people to 
contribute it back? But itis said the States are in 
debt aad in need of relief: so is this Government, 
according to the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury; and if no reliance can be placed upon 
that, every one must know that it will bs in debt 
if this measure prevails, and that the whole amount 
of this appropriation must be collected from the 
people of the States by a tax upon the necessaries 
of life. 

Bat let me proceed with the argument in its ap- 
plication to the whole {subject-matter of this great 
controversy. Weare still met with the assump- 
tion that the whole public domain is held by the 
United States as the trustee of the States; in what 
sense, oroa what account, the gentleman has not 
condescended toexplain. Where is the deed, in- 


- strument, or treaty, creating this trust? No where; 


it cannot be found, and has not been produced; and 
yet this floating, imaginary idea of a trust estate, 
runs throughout the gentleman’s remarks. Well, 
sir, intangible as the theory is, I will endeavor. to 
meet it. Fortunately for myself, I have been fur- 
nished w tha statement from the General Land 
C ffice that will enable me to satisfy the gentleman 
from Maryland that he has committed a greater 
error upon this subject than he did in regard to the 
revenue from wines. : 
Statement of the cost and management of the public do- 
main, including all expenses incurred under Indiun trea: 
ties, and the considzrations therein stipulated, made up to 
the 80th of September, 1810: i ; 
By the convention of France of the 2d April, 1803, the United 
States paid for Louisiana in 
stock and money - - $15,000,C00 00 


Interest on the stock up to the 
time it became redeemable “8,529,353 43 


$23,529,353 43 
By the treaty with Spain of the 
22d February, 1819, there was 
paid for the Floridas the sum 

f . ~ . . 
Interest on the stock constituted 
peractof 24th May, 1824, to 
provide for the awards of the 
commissioners under the said 
treaty, up to the time it was 
paid off - - : 


5,000,000 09 


1,489,268 66 


6,489,768 68 
Amount paid to the State of Georgia in money 
and arms - - . ` - 
The Yazoo claims under the act of 3d March, 
1815 š - -o - i 
There has been paid for salarics and contingent 
expenses of the General Land Office to the 30th 
of September, 1840 - - - - 
For salaries aad incidental expenses of the land 
offices paid out of the proceeds of the pub- 
lic lands, while in the hands ofthe receivers to 
ditto x - - pE AIYE o 
For salaries of the registers and receivers paic 
by warrant on the Treasurer of the United 
States ~ 7 i 2 7 Rs 
For salaries of the surveyors general and their 
clerks, and of the commissioner for settling 
tand claims - - à 
For the survey of the public lands * x 
Amount of the two, three, and five per cent. 
accruing from the earliest period of the 
sales - - ee ae s - 4,599,913 79 
Aggregate considerations paid in lands, money, 
and merchandise, to Indian tribes, as per 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs’ report of the 


1,250,000 00 
4,282,151 12 


1,379,520 47 


3,611,993 45 
96,562 35 


1,154,138 6! 
3,349,833 07 
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20th July, 1840, under a resolution of the Se- 
nate ofthe llth March - - - - 85,148,203 00 


Total expenditures - : $134,890,937 95 
Deduct amount paid by the purchasers of public 
lands, including United states stocks, and land 
scrip of every description, exclusive of the 
purchase money of lands sold for the benefit of 
Indians - A - = : ~ 120,148,085 02 
Leaves for excess of expenditures on the amount 
paid by the purchasers of public land, pro- 
vided the amount paid for the acquisition of 
Louisiana and Florida, and the “considera 
tions paid in lands, money, and merchandise, 
to Indian tribes,” are deemed fair charges 
against the public lands 7 - 


This statement shows the whole amcunt of the 
gross proceeds of ihe publie lands ceded and pur- 
chased from the earliest period to the 30th of Sep- 
tember, 1840, to be $120,148 085 02, and the ex- 
penses of management, purchase money, payments 
and c’aims, chargeable upon the lands for the same 
period to be $134,890,937 95, leiving a balance of 
$14,742,852 93, or nearly 415,000,000, arainst the 
lands and in favor of the Treasury. be state- 
ment was furnished me during the last session cf 
Congress, at my request, by the Commissioner of 
the Genera) Land Office, and is undoubtedly cor- 
rect. It has been carefully examined by myself, 
and is open to the examination of any member of 
this committee; if there be any error in it, letit be 
exposed, It appears to me that if my friend from 
Maryland had prosecuted his inquiries a little far- 
ther, he would have found reason for withholding 
the statement which hz made, that the National 
Treasury had been benefited more than twenty 
millions of dollars. from the saie of lands. It is 
nearly fifteen millions out of pocket if this docu- 
ment be correct, making a mistake in his calcula- 
tion of thirty-five millions of dollars. A mistake 
purely unintentional, I have no doubt, and one 
easily made from the confusion that exists in the 
accounts as they are stated in piecemeal in the 
published documents, running through a series of 
years without any general recapitulation. If this 
be true, what becomes of the assumption that 
here is a trust estate, or rather what becomes 
of the right set up for the supposed ces!ui 
que trust to reclaim the property and con- 
trol of the fund, and to apprepriate the 
income to his own nse? Let the friends of the 
measure answer. Iam willingto hear what may 
be said in reply. A measure of such magnitude 
as this ought not to be pressed through this House 
upon doubtful grounds, either on the score of consti- 
tutionality or expediency. No temporary conveni- 
ence can justify the exercise of a doubiful power— 
one not granted by the Coustilulion. If such a priu- 
ciple of action should receive the sanction of this 
committee, there will be no sa'ety for the inte- 
rests of the people of the States. ‘Fhe great and 
wise purpose of the framers of the Constitution 
may be endangered, if not defeated. Every thing 
will depend upon construction, broad, latitudi- 
nous construction, as in this case; it will be re- 
membered that, while the derivation of the power to 
sell the lands, from the phrase “to dispose of the ter- 
ritory” bas been fully admitted by me, with the qua- 
lifications before s‘a'ed, the consiruction attempted 
to be placed upon it by Mr. Webster is emphati- 
cally denied. The power to sell does not carry 
with it the power to expend the money without 
limit or boundary, as tothe objects to which it 
may be applied. If this were true, the ship of 
state would be in the broad ocean of coastruction, 
without chart or compass to directits course. Such 
a power would be fearful in its consequeaces, and 
dangerous to the liberties of the people, as it might 
draw into iis irfluence and control all the property 
and resources ef the States and the people. The 
ereatand wise men who laid the foundation of this 
happy and prospereus Republic never intende 
that its vital and essential interests shou!d be con- 
fided to the mere discretion of any class cf men, bat 
that they should be fixed and secured by the im- 
mutable guarantees of constitutional compact and 
direction. 

Wenpnespay, June 30, 1841. 

Mr. CLIFFORD resumed his remarks from yes- 
terday, and, afier explaining some portion of them 
as reported in the National Intelligencer, making 


- $14,742,852 93 


certain corrections to prevent wrong inferences be- 
ing drawn from that report, and afier declaring 
himself in favor of a duty upon wines and other. 
luxuries, as far as it could be imposed by the trea- 
ty stipulations of the country, to supply the defis. 
ciency to be created in the revenue by the operation 
of existing laws, or with the view to & further reo. 
duction on the necessaries of life, proceeded further 
to illustrate the effect and operations of the meas 
sure as follows: ep : 
Mr. Chairman: Itis said that the whole publie 
domain is held by this Government as trustee for 
the Srates. In what sense can this Government be 
regarded as the trustee of the States as to that por- 
tion of the territory which was purchased from 
France and Spain? I repeat the inquiry, how can 
this be? The Siates were not the grantors; they - 
did not convey the land, or any part of it; the Jand > 
was purchased under the ireaty-making power of : 
the Constitution from foreign Governments; the 
States, therefore, are not interested from the fact 
that any portion ef the land was granted by them. 
This ground, therefore, fails. They not only 
did not convey the land, but they did not 
pay the consideration stipulated in the trea- 
ties, or any part of it; nor did the States, 
as States, that is, in their sovereign capacity, 
furnish the means or any portion of them to fulfil 
those treaty stipulations with the ceding powers, 
Then is it not true that the States did not grant the 
land or furnish the means of payment? How, then, 
has the trast been created? No one disputes the 
fact that this large and almost boundless tract of - 
country, con:ti‘uting nearly nine hundred millions of 
acres, was purchased in the manner before ‘stated; 
and it is equally clear that it was paid for with the 
common treasure of the Union, gathered from the 
whole people, into the common Treasury through the 
medium of the taxing power of Congress; and as it 
is agreed on all hands, mainly if not entirely from 
duties on imports, Let me inquire, for a moment, 
into the operation of the taxing power, and, upon 
whom its burdens fall? The answer is easily 
made. Its operation is upon the whole people of 
the country without distinction of class or condition, 
and not vpon the States in their sovereign capacity, 
among whom the benefits of this bill will be distri- 
buted, and the burden fal's upon the consumer, 
The operation of the taxing power, even when car- 
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-ried out under the wisest laws, is unequal, and 


oftentimes oppressive and unjust. No one that has 
examined the early tariff laws can entertain a doubt 
that a very large portion of the money paid for 
Louisiana and the Florides must have been collected 
from the people by the operation of daties laid upon 
the necessaries of life, paid into the common Treasu- 
ry, under the requirements of the laws of Congress. 
l this be true, I contend that if any one is to be 
regarded as cestui que trust, it is the whole people 
and not the States; and that if any distribution is 
to be made, that Congress is bound to make its dis- 


; tributive portions per capitem, and send the money 


to those upon whom the burden of the future con- 
tributions that must inevitably be made, if the bill 
shall become a law, will fall; and [go one step 
farther, and declare it to be my opinion, that if the 
measure prevails, in sume of the New Eng- 
land States a per capita division of the money will 
be made, in spite of the provisions of your law— 
as it was done on a former cecasion with the de- 
posite money. The operation of any law distri- 
buting the public revenue will be unequal, grossly 
unequal, and unjust. But suppose it were otherwise, 
who will be benefited in the present condition of the 
finances of the country? Noone. I you send toa 
State orindivideal no more than a jast proportion— 
no more than is to be paid beck-—none will be bene- 
fites; if you send more, it would be at the expense 
of some other; and thus one State or indigidaal ` 
wouid have the advantage of another in the. bar- 
gain. Upon no basis, therefore, if 1 aa correct 
in assuming that we are not to expect from all our 
sources of revenue a greater amount than will be 
necessary to meet the. expenditures of the Govern- 
ment, can the people by any possibility be benee 
fited. The design is avowed, to send the money 
to the States as a measure of relief, to be appro- 
priated for the payment of debts, in ths indebted 
States, and in others, to reduce taxation; in either 
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case it will result for the benefit of property and 
“property holders. Most of the States of the Union 
` Yeplenish their treasuries entirely by a tax on pro- 
perty. In the New England Siates, or.some of 
them, a small proportion is collected from what ‘is 
‘Called in the statute book a poll, or capitation tax; 
but itis scarcely worthy taking into the account, 
„Almost the whole. amount is raised from property 
holders, in proportion to their ability, or the extent 
of their property. The money designed to be ap- 
propriated by this bill is to be sent to relieve the 
Slates, as we are told, to enable. them to discharge 
` some portion, atleast, of the two hundred millions 
of dollars of foreign debt, which they now owe. 


This enormous debtis a mortgage upon property, 
and.if this money is to be sent to the States io be 
expended in the discharge of the annual interest 
or principal of that debt, its benefits will be di- 
vided among the owners of property in proportion 
to the amount which each one holds.’ Take the 

` case of a man who has one hundred thousand dol- 
Jars’. worth of, property, and the man who has 
none, The former will be benefi:ed greatly; the 
“latter not to the amount of a farthing. Then 
it is agreed that we must call back this 
same amount through the taxing power of 
Congress by new impositions; and I have 
endeavored to show it must be done chiefly 
by impositions upon the necessaries of life. 
What will be the effect? The poor man, 
with a large family, consumes more of the ne- 
cessaries of life than the wealthy man without 
family, consequently, the former will pay. back in 
contributions more in point of fact than the latter, 
while he is not benefited one mill by the distri- 
bution;and this is a measure of relief for the people !! 
The measure will be iniquitcus and unjust in its 
operation, especiaily upon the people whom I in 
part represent, and of whom I speak with more 

` confidence, because I have more knowledge of 
their condition, and of their pecuniary relations 
to each other. It is in this point of view that it 
must be considered by every intelligent man, asa 
measure to make the rich richer, at the expense of 
the poor. I denounce it as such, and declare. that, 
in my opinion, it ought not to receive the sanc- 
tion of this committee. 


“With the leave of the committee, E will endeavor 
to make myself more folly understood upon 
another point in the argument, to which very 
briefly, and lo myself unsatisfacterily, I referred in 
the opening of my 1emarks on yesterday, nam: ly, 
‘the present slate of the finances, the probable de- 
ficiency under the operaiion of existing laws, jū 
connection with this bill, and the ways and means 
by which tha! deficiency ts to be made up; thatit 
may be seen whether I am tight in maintaining that 
a large porion of the duties to be imposed must 
fall upon tbe laboring and producing classes, rather 
than upon the more wealthy, Lam among the 
number of tavse- who Jook upon ail taxation as a 
burden, and have never been able to bring my 
mind to the conciusion, that the best way to relieve 
the people is to impose additional taxes upon 
them, Itseems to me that there are those who 
really believe that the best possible mode of re- 
lieving the pecuniary distresses of the community 
is to increase the iropositions, in the shape of duties 
on imports, upon the consumer. Ido not take that 
view. My mods of thinking leads me to the con- 
clusion that Government itself, the best of Govern- 
ments, is a necessary burden upon the pecple: a 
burden which, to be sure, opght to be borne with 
great cheerfulness, as it is necessary for protection 
against foreign aggression, and for the purposes of 
foreign in’erc.urss, as weil as to regulate all their 
jnternal arrangemenis, bat sulla burden upon the 
industry and labor of the people. The burden, 
therefore, should te made as light as possible, Cor- 
sistent with the ends of good Government, and the 
objects of our Coustitution. I velieve that the 
framers of the Constitution intended to confer 
only such few powers upon this Government as 
were necessary to accomplish the great ends of the 
Union; and that they have most carefully, and in 
language of wonderful fitness, prescribed, limited, 
and bounded all the powers of the Federal Go- 
vérnment, and that none of these powers is cir- 
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cumscribed within more certain limits, than the 

taxing power of Congress. . ; 
The idea of tazing the people in order to relieve 


’ their distresses, and the stubborness with which it 


is insisted upon, is like the philosophy of Dr. 
Sangrado, whose universal remedy for all diseases 
was bleeding and warm water; and when, in the 
course of afew months, it was found that his sys- 
tem of treatment made more widows and orphans 
than cures, the dosior insisted that the fault 
was not in the remedy; that it was sove 
reign, and would cure ali maladie; but that the 
difficulty was the patients would not take enough of 
it, Soit is here, when gentlemen find that the 
people are distressed, (hey ery tax them, and when 
they become still more distressed, they say tax 
them more still, and you will relieve them. The 
Justice or policy of such a course of proceeding, is 
hot very apparent. Wo, sir. Itisadelusion. It 
is alla mistake. The Jess the people are taxed 
the better, that industry may have its own reward. 
Whenever a Government undertakes to furnish 
governmental protection, throvgh the medium of 
tarif laws, it always results to the benefit of a 
particular class, at the expense of allothe:s. It 
may benefit the few by prejudicing the many. 
This Government has no money to expend or give 
away except what has been collected from the 
labor and industry of the people at great expense in 
the collection, and if any which it has shall be 
squandered,a like amount must be levied and collect 
ed through the same expensive process. Itis better, 
therefore, to keep what is now in the Treasury and 
to collect as little in addition as is censistent with 
the objects of the Constiiution. It may be assumed 
as true, without underiaktng to elaborate ihe point 
further, that, under existing jaws, at this moment, 
the aggregate amount of revenue from lands and 
customs, which are the only reliable suurces, is not, 
and for along series of years to come will not pro- 
bably be, more than sufficient to administer the 
Government inthe hancs of the most economical 
Administration, It has already appeared, on the 
authority of the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, that a diminution in the rates of duties 
will shortly take’place under the compromise ect, 
which will effect an annual reduction of the reve- 
nue in an amount not less than five millions of 
dollars. The amount to be aporepristed under 
this bill, I assame to be three milions and a half. 
Thus itis as plain as tòat iwọ and two are four, 
thal. there will be, after the thirdeth day of June 
next, an annual deficiency in the revenue to de- 
fray the necessary and current expenses, of eight 
millions anda half of dollars, which deficiency 
must be supplied by new imposi:ions, And the next 
point which I assume is that the whole amount 
that can be realized to the Treasury irem an 
impesition of duties at the rate of twenty 
per cent upon ail—ell articles of luxury—will 
will not yield to the Treasury more than sufficient 
to supply the five millioas whieh is to come of be- 
(ween this and the 30th of June next, uncer the 
operation of the ect before referred to, and thal 
the duty ought to be imposed for that purpose 
and for no cther use cr purpose whatever. No 
grea’er amount can be reaiized without a palpable 
violation of the fundamental principles of the ccm- 
premise, in relation to which it is agreed, as I sup- 
pose on ail sides, so far as ihe opizions of gentle- 
men bave been expressed, with few exceptions 
that no innovations are to be made. These pre- 
mises lead me to the result tbat, if you pass this 
bilt, there wil be a permanent dcficieney, without 
otzer means of suppiy than a duty npon the neces- 
Saries of life, of three millions and a half of dol- 
lars. i has secmed to me thai this part of the ar- 
gument is of sufficient importance to jastify the 
restatement of these points ia ibis concise form, 
that they may be faily appreciated and understood 
by the committee. This view of the case, in my 
estimation, is the most important one in whieh it 
ean be considered on the teore of expediency, If 
the premises are correet, the conclusion js inevitae 
bie, that if the measure prevails, we must resort to 
sve neua pet eee EPP 
Lave before Sauber the necessaries of life, as I 
tempted to prove, 
No one will have the effrontery to assail any 
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one of the premises which go to make up the con- 


clusion, that there will be a deficit of three millions | 


and a half in the case supposed, unless by possi- 
bility it may be asserted that a greater amount than 
five millions may be raised irom luxuries. The 
gentlemen that preceded me, dwelt largely upon the 
gross amount of free importation. Since the ad- 
joarnment on yesterday, I have looked a little into 
this matter, and think I am now prepared to meet 
if, and to satisfy the committee that nothing further 
can be expected from this source. It wouid be use- 
less to go over each of the seven years to which 
allusion was made. ! 
Take the standard year of 1838: 
The whole amount of free importa- 


tions was - - $60,860,005 
Deduct bullion gold ~ $230,694 
Do. “ silver- 392,843 
Specie—gold -  11444,189 
Ke silver 5,679,390 
Hides - - 2,036,629 
Tea - - 3,495,151 
Coffee £ - 7,640,217 

—— 30,919,113 

$29,940,892 

And the articles proposed to be ex-. 

empted, by-report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, of 19:h of Janua- 

ry, 1841, about - - - 4,500,000 

$25 440,892 


Thus, Mr. Chairman, you will perceive how 


; exceedingly vague and uncertain the argument is, 


that was drawn from the gross smountof free im- 
portations,as a reliabie source of revenue beyond the 
amount I have supposed. Calculate as you may, 
there is not more than twenty-five millions of free 


; importations thatean be considered luxuries, and 


which the people of the country will consent that 


: the new imposition shall effect. The same remarks 


apply to each of the seven years to which reference 
was made, The best way to test this matter, if 
any gentleman chooses to question the accuracy 
of my position, will be for him to make up a list of 
the articles whieh he proposes to tax, and to sub- 
mit gf to the committee and to the country. Then 
there will be an issue, which must come, and that, 
too, atnodstant period. To avoid any attempt 
that may be made to turn a poiat upon me, by 
those who may follow in the debaie, Í wish to read 
a further table, showing the amount of silks 
impertedggrom beyond the Cape of Good Hope, 
for the years 1838, °39, and °40, which, at a glance, 
will satisfy every cne that no additional revenue 
can be expected from that source, but that a con- 
siderable reduction will take place after the 30ih 
of June, 1842; and when this is done, I pledge 
myself not to trouble the committee with any more 
statistics. It is as follows. 

Silks imported paying duty. 


From India and China, Sewing Silk. 

Year, |—— — ` pa oe ert ne 

3 | Duty at 10 | | Duty at 3: 

Foreign Cost. per cent.. |Foveign cost.) por cent. 

| 
“—| acer | satin eared > 

1835 1,176,455 ° 117,645,50 358.178 | 114,616 96 
1839 1,733,509 | 173,850,90 869,534 | 278,250 88 
1619 963,666 | 98,366,60 274,364 87,795 48 


Norse.—the duty on sewing silk from Ist January to 30th 
June, 1342, will be 26 per cent.; afier the 30th June, 1842, 20 per 
cent, 

The people of the country will never submit to 
the curse of a national debt. All wish to avoid 
that, at least by their professions; and itis not for 
me to-ascribe other motives than such as are 
avowed, 'Fhen we have but two alternatives to 
supply the deficiency of three millions and a half 
to be created by the passage of the bill upon your 
table; we shall inevitably be driven to the necessi- 
ty of carrying out the views of the honorable gen- 
Ueman from Massachnsetis, [Mr. Apams,] or the 
views of other gentlemen, probably of restoring a 
heavy duty upon the necessaries of life; and if the 
issue must come to this point, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts will have the triumph, and the tariff 
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of 1828 will be again saddled upon the cowniy. Lei 
me entreat gentlemen who are opposed w a high 
protective tariff to avoid this issue, for if one or the 
other must be adopted, do not all perceive that the 
people will never submit to a heavy tariff upon 
their daily consumption? If the tariff party are 
permitted to make this issue, thousands will yield 
to the pressure of necessity, for the sake of justice 
to themselves and their families, who would other- 
wise be opposed to the measure. If I felt autho- 
rized to do so, (I do not,) I would appeal to Scuth- 
ern gentlemen who are opposed to a high tariff, to 
meet this entering wedge to a protective tariff at 
the threshhold, and save themselves from the con- 
sequences that must inevitably follow. 

Let this golden moment fleet away, and the Ru- 
bicon will be passed; it will be too late. Gentlemen 
may not call ita protective tariff; they need not 
call it by thatname. The gentleman from Mary- 
land spoke of raising a tariff for revenue. How? 
By taking from the Treasury unnecessarily this 
three millions anda half of dollars; thus creating 
an occasion for a tariff, and then calling it a tariff 
for revenue. There is a saying of pretty high au- 
thority, that “if wecannot alter things, by 
we'll change their names.” Ia this case the 
name only of the thing will be changed, for the 
thing itself, after all, will be a protective tariff. 

After returning his thanks {o the committee for 
their attention, Mr. C. concluded by expressing the 
decided opposition of his constituents to a protec- 
tive tariff, and his own opinion in favor of the low- 
est rate of duties that was consistent with the most 
economical administration of the Government. 


ee Sa aS Reena eee A 
SPEECH OF MR. McROBERTS, 
OF ILLINOIS, 

In Senate, June 24th and 25th, 1841.—Upon Mr. 
Bucuanan’s resolution calling upon the President 
to furnish the names of the persons removed 
from office since the 4th of March last. 

Mr. McROBERTS said: I concur, Mr. Presi- 
dent, with the honorable Senator trom Pennsylva- 
nia, [Mr. Bucuanan,] that we should have the in- 
formation sought for by this resolution at the pre- 
sent session of Congress. I object to any and all 
amendments calculated to produce delay. I be- 
lieve the great body of the peopie—at least of those 
comprising my constituents—desire to have pub- 
lished the whole list of removals from office, as 
well as appointments made by this Administration, 
10 enable them to compare the acts of the men and 
4he party now in power with their former profes- 
sions; to contrast their promises, before the late 
election for President, with their conduct after- 
wards. For this purpose, sir, I hope the informa- 
tion will not be withheld. 

Mr. President, I propose to point this Senate and 
the American people to the reckless system of po- 
litical proscription which is now raging throughout 
this land. I propose to bring before them the so- 
lemn pledges made by the men now in power, that 
such removals from office as have recently oc- 
curred, were not only no part of their ereed, being 
totally repudiated by them, but that they were m 
fact a violation of the Constitution 

Sir, it is more than probable that the noise of 
the partisan, yes, the worse than Vandal scramble 
for the spoils of office, now going on, may render 
that party deaf to the voice of warning. Be it so. 
But let me tell them that the great body of the jast 
men of thisland will hearit. They have not for- 
gotten the pledges that were made in every form 
that the penor the tongue could make them; nor 
will they forget them. The concentrated influence 
of the selfish passions—the motives that stimulated 
the making of pledges never intended to be re- 
deemed, may stifle the voice of truth and reason 
tor atime; but, sir, it will be temporary. Even 
the best of mariners may, in the violence of a 
storm, be driven from their reckoning on distant 
seas, yet the sober sense, and the spirit of justice of 
our countrymen, like a clear sky to the lost and 
wandering mariner, has never failed co assist in 
bringing up the reckoning, and putting all right 
again. ; . 

Sir, this special session, this extraordinary ses- 
sion of Congress in the midst of summer, was 


and some of them left disfranchised in the House 
of Representatives, (the State which Y have the 
honor in part to represent being one of them,) to 
accomplish deeds, and to carry cut measures, 
which could only be effected by taking the people 
by surprise. The leaders of the party dreaded de- 
lay; the haste of desperation seemed to have 
seized upon them. To a philosophical observer, 
it would appear that to afford time for reflection to 
the people, was most dreaded by the leads of that 
party. 

Sir, in order to afford some additional pretence 
for removals from office, a new system of Execu- 
tive legislation has been adopted. Congress has not 
power to abridge the freedom of speech or of the 
press. The Constitution expressly prohibits an 
infringement of the rights of either. But, strange 
to tell, the Executive Government has arrogated to 
itself the right to legislate upon this subject, It bas 
created a list of political offences, unknown 
to the Constitution and laws. And the 
same power which has created these vague- 
ly defined offences, is at once the accuser, 
the judge, and the executioner. It does not appear 
upon the face of the edict, bow long it is to be in 
force, but it is presumed until all the Democrats 
shall have been removed from office, and all the 
old Federalists substituted in their places, 

This edict comes forth as an official act; it is 
gravely headed “Department of State, March 20, 
1841,” and referring to the President, says: 


“Ife therefore directs that information be given to all officers 
and agents in your Department of the public service that 
partisan interference in popular elections, whether of State 
Officers, or officers of this Government, and for whomsoever or 
against whomsoever it may be exercised, or the payment of 
any contribution or assessment on salaries or official compen: 
sation for party or election purposes, will be regarded by him 
as cause of removal. 

“It is not intended that any officer shail be restrained in the 
free and proper expression and maintenance of his opinions re- 
specting public men or public measures, or in the exercise, to 
the fullest degree, of the constitutional right of suffrage But 
persons employed under the Government, and paid for their 
services out of the public Treasury, are not expected to take an 
active or officicus part in attempts to influence the minds or 
votes of others; such conduct betng deemed inconsistent with 
the spirit of the Constitution, and the duties of public agents 
acting under it; and the President is resolved, so far as depends 
upon him, that while the exercise of the elective franchise by 
the people shall be free from undue influences of official station 
and authority, opinions shall also be free among the officersand 
agents of the Government.” 


And, to crown all, it is declared in ihe order that 
it shall have a retroactive operation. That its pe- 
nalties shall be inflicted for any violations that 
“may have been permitted to exist.” 


Now, sir, this edict upon its face, and, at first’ 


reading, does not disctose its objectionable features, 
nor any one of its rea) objects. [tis the practice 
under it that has unfolded its true character, Can 
any man tell, by reading this order, what is tole- 
rated, or what is forbidden? We are told that 


i “opinions shall be free among the officers and 


agents of the Government.” And again, that ‘It 
is pot intended that any officer shall be restrained 
in the free and proper expression and maintenance 
of his opinion respecting public men or public mea- 
sures;” yet in another passage itis deciared that 
they “are not expected to take an active or off- 
cious partin attempts to infiuence the minds or votes 
of others.” And the penalty of removal from office 
is denounced against those who do noi square their 
lives by this edict. Now, sir, what was meant by 
the free and proper expression and maintenance of 
opinions? Ia man be allowed to maintain his 


| opinions about publie men cr public measures, he 


must be allowed to defend his opinions in argu- 
ment. To “maintain,” an opinion implies the right 
of discussion. And yet this Administration has 
swept from office every opponent that they can lay 
their hands upon, who has been known to discuss 
public measures. Again, sir: what is meant by 
the “free and proper expression of opinion,” as 
contained in the Secretary’s edict? hy, sit, 
judging from the practice of this Administra- 
tion, under this order, there is no such thing 
as either “‘a free” or “a proper” expression of opi 
nion about public men or public measures, unless 
those opinions are freely expressed in favor of the 
Whig party. 

Sir, this order, this Executive ukase, I will call 
it, was intended for no purpose but te deceive. It 


called, and elections in different States precipitated, | leaves every thing to Executive discretion, Like 


all attempts to create political offences, they are 
left undefined, as in most cases such things are un- 
definable, It was for- that reason. that the Consti- 
tution ceclared that Congress should make no law 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of. the-press. 
The “payment of money” for party purposes is 
mentioned in the order, and is considered aniof- 
fence. Well, sir, suppose we so regard it... How 
stands the case then? Why, so far from this Ex- 
ecutive edict being carried out in good faith, and 
made applicable to all, the fact is notorious that 
the payment of money for the most corrupt of pat- 
ty purposes, has been rewarded by appointments 
to office by this Administration. Let the case of 
Bela Badger, and his list of pipe layers and yarn 
dealers, verify this allegation. Tbe. charge has 
been proved in his case by the evidence of sworn: 
witnesses. The edict is, therefore, a one-sided con- 
cern. Ifa Democrat contribute money for print- 
ing, or any other political purpose, it is fe- 
lony, under this Executive order, If a Whig 
contribute money fora like purpose, of even for 
the most reprehensible purpose in party struggles, 
itis a matter of commendation, and is a passport 
to favor, 

Sir, the issuing and publishing of this Executive 
edict, prescribing pretended rules for the govern- 
ment of citizens who hold office, presupposes that 
the order is to be. executed only on those who vio- 
late it. No one will doubt this. Well, sir, it is 
a pari of the jurisprudence of all civilized States, 
that no man shal be condemned until he is heard 
in his defence. This is a principle of universal 
jurisprudence, and held sacred by all nations; and 
in the most tyrannical periods of British history, 
the form of it atleast, has been accorded to the 
vilest criminals. f 

Now, kow has this order been executed} Have 
parties been notified of charges against them? No. 
Have they been permitted to confront the accuser, 
or to produce evidence in their defence? No. 
And yet the character, both public and private, of 
men, has been agsailed, and is daily assailed, to 
procure their removal from office under this Execu- 
tive decree, before an inquisitorial star chamber, of 
whom the chief accuser and judge is one of the 
Cabinet. l might refer te Burchard, Gardner, 
Dodge, Lucas, Hackelton, Foreman, Milburn, and 
dozens of others who have been proseribed without 
faul; without a hearing, and in violation of the 
very order which the Cabinet restupon. 

In looking over the history of our Government, _ 
itis but natural to inquire whether there is any 
precedent for this extraordinary proceeding? i 

Sir, the alien and sedition laws of 1798, under 
the elder Adams, like this Executive order, created 
political - offences. That act provided— 

«That ifany person shall write, print, utter, or publish, 
any false, scandalous, and malicious writing or writings, against 
the Government of the United States, or either House of the 
Congress of the United States, or the President of the United 
States, with intent to defame the said Government, or either 
House of the said Congress, or the President, or to bring them 
or either of them into contempt or disrepute, or to excite 
against them, or either, or any of them, the hatred of the good 
people of the United States.” “Such persons being thereof 
convicted shall be punished by fine not exceeding two thousand 
dollars, and by imprisonment not exceeding two years’? 

Sir, this act was designed to prevent free dis- 
cussion. It was a mere cloak for the most nefari- 
ous purposes. It was to be interpreted by the. par- 
ty in power. It was intended to gag men from 
freely canvassing, by speech, or writing, the ob- 
noxious measures of the Federal party. The free- 
dom of speech, and of the press, are terrors only 10 
vice. An upright Administration would never 
fear being brought into contempt. It would need 
no legislative props. In the graphic language of the 
great founder of our political church, (Mr. Jeffer- 
son,) “error of opinion may be safely tolerated 
where reason is left free to combat it.” 

But, sir, this misnamed sedition act of the elder 
Adame, was not only objectionable as a mere 
cloak for oppression. The question was, did the 
Constitution of the United States confer on Con- 
gress power to make such a law? That was the 
question on which Jefferson and Madison so tri- 
umphantly fought the poliical battle of the coun-. 
uy for years, till victory crowned their efforis, 
Our countrymen rese in the majesty and plenitude. 
of their power, and put it down, and hurled from, 
their places the public functionaries by whom, i 
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was passed. The judgment of earth rests upon it. 
So convinced are ‘the people of its unconstitution- 
-ality avd injustice, that: the very last Congress 
- passed an:act refunding to the heirs of a venerable 
life; public and private, must bow before them. If 
the people.do not resist at the threshold this attempt 
at-usnrpation, the next decree may hint very gently 
that-all officers of the Government ‘must attend a 
particular.church; and next, that as all the officers 
have to. belong to one political church, it is thought 
best that they should all belong to one and the same 
teligious church. 
„Fhe tenure of office might be made to exclude 
‘religious, as well as political, ‘‘non-comformity.” 
Sir, this edict I regard as a mere entering wedge, 
` and put forth as a feeler to see what the public will 
bear.» 
c Let us compare the mode of executing this 
edict: with the mode of carrying out the sedition 
law, odious, oppressive, and unconstitutional, as 
that-law is admitted to be. The sedition act of 
1798 required an indictment; the accused bad a 
right'to a copy of the charge; he had a right to 
introduce ‘witnesses in his defence; the trial was 
public, and the law-applied only to violations sub- 
sequent to its passage. 

How is it under this edict from the State Depart- 
ment?::“Why, sir, the accused is denied all know- 
ledge of the:complaint; he is not allowed a copy 
ofthe charge; he is‘ not permitted to eross-ex- 
amine'the witnesses; the secrecy of the proceeding 
protects: them from responsibility; and the edict 
declares upon its face, that persons shall be pro- 
seribed under it for what they may have done be- 
fore it was issued. 

These are the striking differences in executing 
the gag law of 1798, and the gag order of 1841. 

Sir, we have all read of the odious laws cf 
Draco and Dionysius, and odious as they were, 
they were ‘not retroactive. The Federal party of 
98. oppressed: the country in every conceivable 
way; butit is reserved to the Whig leaders of 1841 
to ‘add retroactive penal edicts to the catalogue. 

This order is alaw to the Departments, because 
it is officially addressed to all in their employ. It 
points out, or rather attempts to point out and de- 
fine, the political rights and offences of ¢ tizens 
who are in office. If this order were not intended 
to be a mere cloak for polical oppression, would 
not all those who hold public employ be allowed 
a trial before they are condemned to its penalties? 
Or are the Departments atraid to let the accused 
confront the accusers before them? Sir, these 
things show-very clearly that the American people 
may point to the members of the Cabinet, and 
say tothem, as the great Apostle of the Gentiles did 
to:a-certain high priest, whom he characterized as 
a “whited wall: “sittest thou to judge me after 
the law, and commandest me to be smitten con- 
trary'to the law?” 

Sir, I tell them to come out from. their hiding 
places, Why all these subterfuges about removals 
from’ office? “Why not come out boldly, and stand 
upon. the acknowledged ground of the Constitution? 
Do-you expect to deceive the just men of this land, 
whether they be Whigs or Democrats, by this fim- 
sy veil of .pretences?,.Are you ashamed to take 
back your solemn asseverations, made before God 
and mah, that the Constitution conferred no power 
upon the President to remove from office. And 
are-all your Executive edicts, and subterfuges, 
patriot, Colonel Matthew Lyon, the fine of one 
thousand dollars, wrongfully wrested from him 
under that act. 

The next act analcgous to this tyrannical pro- 
ceeding is the alien law of 1798, passed by a Fede- 
ral Congress. That act provided, 


“That it shall:-be lawful for the President of the United States, 
at any time during the continuance of thisact, to order allsuch 
aliens as he shall. judge dangerous to the peace and safety of 
the United States, or shall have reasonable grounds to suspect 
are coticerned in any Lreasonable or secret machinations against 
the Government thereof, to depart out of the territory of the 
pated States within auch time as shall be expressed in such 
erger? ~ 


‘The act further provides, that if such alien shall 
be found at large in the United States, after ordered 
to depart, he'shall be imprisoned for a term not 
exceeding three years, 

Sir; that act was, for the time being, a surrender 
af the liberties of the country. It was the embodied 


essence of an unlicensed Ceepotism. The powers 
conferred were not only extraordinary, but were’to 
be exercised upon the mere whim and caprice, and 
by the arbitrary will of the President alone. He 
was made accuser, judge, and executioner. There 
was no offence specified; the mere arbitrary will of 
the President, like this Exeeutive order, was sub- 
stituted for law, and was sufficient to cause a man 
to be banished, without crime and without trial. 

The Democracy, under Mr. Jefferson and Mr. 
Madison, expelled it from the statute book: Suci 
an act was worthy of the reign of terror. An 
arbitrary President could apply its penalties 
to any. thing that suited his party. To show 
how such power could be abused, I will state a 
case. The Crnstitution of the State I have 
the honor in part to represent, allows aliens to vote; 
provided they have resided in the State a given 
perio; have attained lawful age; are free; white, 
and have complied with other requirements as to 
the payment of taxes. Now, if the alien act were 
in force, an arbitrary President, pending a violently 
contested election, might hold the elective fran- 
chise, allowed by the Constitution of that State 
to aliens, to be cause for their expulsion. He 
might dread their votes. Arbitrary discretion 
could as well apply to such a case as any other. 
In such an event the noble sens of the Green Isle, 
and the emigrants of the old and renowned Ger- 
man race, who have made homes for themselves 
and their children in that great and fertile State, 
but who have not been there five years, so as to 
be naturalized, might be expelled by an Executive 
act. They might be driven off with as much right 
as men are now removed from cffice, under that 
order, by this Administration. The known De. 
mocratic opinions of our German and Irish popu- 
lation, might consign them to prison ships, or to 
Botany Bay, with the same justice that the public 
officers are required to square their conduct by this 
order from the State Department. 

I now return to a further analysis of the Execu- 
tive order, which I have been considering. Sir, if 
these Executive edicts are not at once resisted, if 
they are allowed to be issued by the Departments, 
prescribing rules of conduct to the people, instead 
of the laws of the land, and the laws of courtesy, 
we shall soon have no more use for the Constitu- 
tion. These Executive orders will come stealing 
one by one into the world, until all the relations of 
designed to save your consciences from an open 
confession? 

But, sir, where did this Administration get pow- 
erto issue that order? Did they find it ia the 
Constitution? No, sir, they found no warrant for 


it there. The Constitution declares that Congress | 


shall make no law “abridging the freedom of Speech 
or of the press.” Such is the inhibition to Con- 
gress. Would Congress be denied a power which 
can yet be exercised by your Executive Depart- 
ments? Or, in other words, can yet your President 
and his Secretaries declare that to be law, which is 
forbidaen to exist by the Constitution even with 
the sanction of Congress? Sir, does the Secretary 
of State, the very man who issued this order, does 
he believe it constiiatonal, or that the President 
alone can remove oflicers under i? What might 
be considered strange, this same Secretary of State, 
only a few years ago, denied that the President 
badany such power. Nay more, he declared in 
this Senate, that the Constitution of the United 
States conferred no power upon the President alone 
to remove from office. 

In order that there shall be no room for cavil, 
and that full justice shall be done, here are bis 
own words: 

“The power of removal is part of, or a necessary result from, 
the power of appointment, and therefore it ought to have been 
exercised by the Senate concurrently with the President.” 

Again: 

‘Those who maintain the power of removal as existing in 


the President alone, and driven to what seems to me very near 
absurdity.” 


Again: 

“But itis the President and Senate, and not the President 
alone, who hold the power of appointment, and therefore ac- 
cording to the true constructian of the Constitution, it should 
be the President and Senatd, and notthe President alone, who 
hold the power of removal.” 

If the President is prohibited by the Constitution 
from exercising the power of removal, will it be 


pretended that he and his Secretary can make an 
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movals? Can he accom; lish that by indirection, 
which his. party say is expressly prohibited by the 
Constitution u 

Sir, there is another branch of this subject to be 
considered. It is one of great importance, and in 
its consequences reaches far beyond the present 
day, or the actors in the seenes passing before us, 
The foundations of elective Government, which 
rest upon truth, virtue, and honor, are es-entially 
involved. It is the violated faith of this Adminish aion , 
in its reakless course of removals and proscription. on the 
ground of political opinion, without any fault or dere. 
lictton of duty on the part of the persons proscribed, 
and efter that party had pledged themselves before the 
worlt that no man should bs proscribed for political 
opinion; and further, that removals from office by the 
President was a violation of the Constitution. 

The leaders of the party now in power traversed 
this great country during the summer and fall be- . 
fore the election for President, and addressed pri- 
mary assemblies of the people in public speeches 
and in writing, declaring such to be ameng the 
leading objects for which they desired the election 
ef Harrison and Tyler. Among the list of men 
who proclaimed this to be the creed of the Whig 
party, and who denounced removals from effi¢e as 
a violation of the Constitution, and as subversive 
of the objects of free Government, and as the es- 
sence of despotism, was no other than the late Pre- 
sident Harrison himself; the present President, 
John Tyler; Daniel Webster, Secrerary of gSiate, 
Thomas Ewing, Secretary of the Treasury; John 
Bell, Secretary of War; and many of the leaders 
of that party in Congress, among whom are the 
Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cay,] and the Se- 
nator from South Carolina, [Mr. Presron.] 

The people were asked to elect these candidates 
in order that proscription should be proscribed, 
ani to afirm their creed against removals from 
office. 

I commence with the Secretary of State. In the 
year 1835 a debate took place in his Senate upon 
the subject of removals from office. The bill be- 
fore the Senate was, among other things, intended 
to repeal the act of Congress of 1820, limiting cer- 
tain appointments connecied with the customs and 
the public lands to four vears, and which law af 
firmed the power of removal in the President. Mr. 
Webster wanted that law repealed. After speaking 
of the power of removal which was authorized by 


, acts of Congress and the practice of the Govern- 


ment, he says: 


“After considering the question ofremoval from office by the 
President agaia and again, within the last six years, in my deli- 
berate judgment the original decision was wrong, I cannot but 
think that those who denied the power in 1789 had the best of 
the argument.” 

, “Itappearsto me after thorough and repeated, and conscien- 
Hous examination, that an erroneous interpretation was given 
to the Constitution in tnis respect, by the decision of the first 
Congress.” 

“The power of appointment being conferred on the Presi- 
dentand Senate, I think the power of removal went along with 
it, and should have been regarded as part of it, aud exercised by 
the sarae hands. 1 think, conscquently, that the decision of 
1789, which implied a power of removal, separate from the ap: 
pointing power, was erroneous.” 

“If the power of removal belongs to the Power of appoint- 
ment, or necessarily follows it, then it has gone with it into the 
hands of the President and Senate, and the President alone 
does not hold it.” 

“It is the President and Senate, and not the President alone, 
who hold the power of appointment, and therefore according 
tothe true construction of the Constitution, it should be the 
President and Senate, and not the President alone, who hold 
the power of removal’?  « 

“Those who matntain the power of removal, as existing in 
the President alone, are driven to what seems to me very near 
absurdity.’’ 

Sur, these were the strong and pointed declarations 
of the Secretary of State in 1835. Such were the 
sentiments with which he regaled his party and 
the nation at that time. But that was not the last 
time he avowed such sentiments. Sir, he visied 
Riehmond, Virginia, ia October last, and in a pab- 
lie speech before the citizens of that renowned 
Commonweath, he presented these doctrines as the 
Whig creed, in order to recommend himself, and 
his party, to public favor in the approaching elec- 
tion for President. 

He caid— ’ 
_ “There is the power of removal~-a. power whicli, in some 
instances, has been exercised most remorseiéssly. By what- 
ever party it has been wielded, unless it be culled for: by the 
ectual exigencies of the publicservice, Virginia, more than any 
State of the Union, has ever rejected, disowned, disavowed, 
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the practice of removal tor opinion sake, {Load cheers.] I 
do honor Virginia in this respect.” ` 


Again, in speaking ot Mr. Madison, he said— 

“Tam constrained, however presumptuous it may be consi. 
dered, to differ in relation to one of his interpretations of that 
instrument. I refer to the opinion expressed by him, that the 
power of removal from office does exist in the Constitution, 
as an independent power in the hands of the President. 


He further added— 

“Iam not now for the first time preaching against the dan- 
ger of an increase of Executive power, for when the subject 
was in discussion before Congress in 1935, I expressed there 
the same opinions which Ihave now uttered”? : 

Then from February, 1835, until October, 1846, 
according to Mr. Webster, and he is the great ora- 
cle of his party spon consitutional Jaw, there was 
no power in the Constitution to authorize the Pre- 
sident alone to remove from office.. Has the Con- 
stitution of the United States been alered or 
changed since that time? How is it that this de 
nounced, repudiated, and rejected power—the 
power of removal! from office —should have sprung 
into newness of life, 2s by a resurrection from the 
dead, on the 4th of March, 18412 

Sir, with all these arguments and solemn decla- 
rations of the now Secretary of Staie, against the 
constitutional power of the President to remove 
from office, he now headsan Administsation that 
has been, since the fourth of March, proscribing 
men, and removing from office, on the ground of 
politica! opinion, ina manner, and with an auda- 
city and recklessness never witnessed in any civil- 
ized country. 


What must the noble Virginians who responded, 
in shouts of applause, to his denial of this power 
of removal in the President, in his speech at Rich- 
mond in October last, what must they now think 
of the man and his pledges? 

The audience was a magnificent one of both 
sexes, and all joined in the applause at the denunci- 
ations of the doctrine f removal. The ladies seem 
to have especially honored the learned speaker np- 
on that occasion, Well, sir, what must be the 
felings of all parties, and esprcially the ladies, who 
having no guile in the:r own bo-oms, did not sus- 
pect others, and relied upon profession»; wnat 
must have been their feelings when, in a few short 
months after this anti-removal speech, and when 
the sounds of his public pledges had scarcely ceas- 
ed to reverberate from the walls of the State House 
at Richmond, the fizree work ef proscription com- 
menced, and ihe posimaster at their own lovely 
city was numbered among the supers‘ded, Will 
the ladies ever applaud ansiher Whig orator, or 
believe any more Whig promises? They will 
doubtless bea litte shy for the future, avd espe- 
cially as it is d they never forget or forgive a 
breach of promise in any way whatever, 

The next member of ihe Cabinet, whose remarks 
I propose t» briag before the Senate, is the Hon. 
Thomas Ewing, the Secretary of the Treasury. 

On the 3lstof January, 1832, it appears by the 
journal of the Senate, page 108, that he offered the 
folowing resolutions: 

Resvlved, That the practice of removing officers by the Pre- 


sident for any other purpose than that of securing a faithful ex- 
ecution of the laws, is hostile to the spirit of the Constitution, 
was never contemplated uy its framers, is an extension of ex- 
ecutive influence. is prejudicial to the public service, and dan- 
gerous to the liberties ofthe people. 2 . 
Resolved, That itis inexpedient for the Senate to advise and 
consent to the appointment of any person to Alla supposed va 
cancy in any office, occasioned by the removalof a prior incum- 


bent, unless sucb prior mcumbent shall appear to have been re- 
moved for suificient cause.” 

The honorable Secretary, you perceive, occupies 
no half-way house about remova's for pohtical 
opiaion, er for any thing but to insure “a faithfal 
execution of the laws.” He affirms that such re- 
mova!s are hostile to the spirit of the Constitution. 

Tn 1835, in a discussion in this Senate, Mr. 
Ewing, then a member, said: a 

“He (Mr. Ewing) considered this bill of great political im- 

ortance, especially that section which limits the power of the 


xecutive in removals from office, and requiring him to give 
account of his acts, and the reasons for those acts to this 
bodyn ee President have by the Constitution the power of re- 
moval from office, without the concurrence of the Senate, then 
ia the second section of this bill a vivjation of the Constitution. 
Ifhe have not that right by the Constitution, we have the pow- 
er to pass this bill; and the public good requires that we should 


exercise it. 


J will confine myself to the discussion of the consti- 

i ower, Nd 
tupipnal fe proposition which I shall attempt to establish is, 
tha! the Constitution does not vest in the President alone the 
power of permanenily removing any officer, who is appointed 
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by the President by and with the advice and consent of the Se- 
nate. 


“The executive power shall be vested in a President of the 
United States.” fake this expression in its general terms, as 
here used—the most general possible—unrestrained by any 
prior or subsequent clause; dues it necessarily involve in itself 
the power of appointment to, or removal from office? 

“Por myself, I-think that so far from this being a demonstra- 
ble fact, the evidence, external and internal, that the very re- 
verse was true, isas strong as it is possible to adduce a negative 
proposition. 

‘The appointing power, then, being expressly vested, else- 
where than in the President, would it not follow that the remov- 
ing power, which seems in its nature to attach itself to, and 
form a branch of it, the appoiating power should pass with it 
to the same department of the Government? 

“Would it be consistent with a Government of laws, or in- 
deed wuh any other but that of a despotic power, to place the 
individual officers of the Government so completely in the 
hands of the Executive that they would be, or cease to be, at 


his mere volition, without that will being reduced to a definite 
or tangible expression? 


“It appears to me clear, Mr. President, that the Constitution 
does not confer on the President alone the power of removal.” 

Sir, he was so earnest in his opposition to the con- 
stitutional power of removal by tee President, that 
in the course of the discussion to which i have al- 
leaded, he boasted that the first measure he intro- 
duezd into Congress was his famous resolutions 
denying the right of removal. 

If it were a violation of the Constitution in 1832 
and 1835 to remove men from office, and especial- 
ly on political grounds, how does it happen, Jet me 
again ask, that it became constitutional to do so 
on and since the 4th of March, 1841? How has 
the Secretary of the Treasury, since he has been 
at the head of that Department, found constitutional 
power to carry on a system of proscription and re- 
movals, exicnding from prominent officers in the 
Treasury Departmeat down to an humble light- 
house keeper? 

The next member of the Cabinet, who has com- 
mitted himself, upon constitutional grownds, against 
removals, is tke Hon. John Bell, Secretary af War. 

In April, 1840, he is reported to have used the 
following Ling in a debate in the House of 
Representatives: 

“ Asto the constitutional power of the President to remove a 
subordinate officer for a difference of political opinion, I will 
say no more than simply to ask gentlemen to recur again 10 
thtt clause of the Consiitulion which provides that all civil 
officers may be removed irom office upon conviction for ‘trea- 
son, felony, and other bigh crimes and misdemeanors; and af- 
ter they have done so, to prt the question to themselves whether 
any thing can be mora supremely absurd, and even ridiculous 
than this provision of the Constitution, if the President was, by 
the same instrumen', vested with ibe power, by his soie autho- 
rity, not only to remove for ‘trea felony, and other high 
crimes and misdemeanors? but for no reason at ali, without any 
default whatsoever in the officer! The object of this clause in 
the Constitulion was undoubtedly, in the first place, to provide 
for the removal of public officers who had disqnatified them. 
selves for the public service by their crimes, or the abuse or 
gross neglect of their trusts, and, secondly, to throw around the 
civil officer the same protection aad security, 1n the enjoyment 
of their rights, privileges and emoluments, but, above ali, their 
good name, against annical and arbi:rary invasions or re 
strictions thatthe Constitution and laws, both of the State and 
Federal Governments, are so careful to maintain and protect 
in the private citizen, The genius and spirit of our whole 
scheme and system of civil liberty are directly opposed to the 
discretionary and arbitrary contro! which the President claims 
and exercises over the public officers.” 


Here, again, sir, the coustitulional power of re- 
movai, is denied in the biowdes: terms. The 
learned Secretary of War has branded the power 
ofremoval, io ure bis own words, either for ‘a 
difference of politcal o:inion,” or “for nu reason 
at all,” or where there is “no defacli in the cfi- 
cer,” as “supremely absurd.” 

Nay more, he denouncei sach removals as ty- 
rannical and arbitrary invasions of the rights of 
the citizen. In addition io the constitational obe 
jection, he deslaved that the genius and spirit of 
our whole system of civil liberty, were directly ep- 
posed io this arbi rary power. Bat umes are now 
changed. Federalista is in the ascerdent. Wide 
spread prescription in direct viclation of the rules 
formerly prociaimed, is now sweeping the country 
from Maine to Louisiana. 

Sır, I should like to know how many “supreme 
absurdities,” according to his own doctrines, he 
and his associates of the Cabinet have commitied 
since the 4th of Maren, 18412 I sheuld jike to 
know how many “tyrannical and arbitrary inva- 
sions” he and his associates are perpetrating every 
day of their consistent lives upon the “rights of the 
eltizen?? 

So much, Mr. President, for the members of the 
Cabinet. Let us now look to what ibeir leading 
friends have said upon the same subject. The 
first io whose remarks I will call the attention of 


the Senate, is the Senator from Kentucky}"{Mr. 
Cuay.] - eae mate 
On the 10th of March, 1834, he offered the fol- 
lowing, ameng other resolutions; | ° 257 
“j. Resolved, That the Constitution of the Uni 
does not vest in the President power to remove at hi 
officers under the Government of the United St 
offices have been established by law.” ae 5 
In the addres of the Senator with whiċh hé ac- 
companied the resolutions, he (Mr. Cra] said! 
“The first resolution asserted that the President, by thean- 


stitution, is not invested with the power of removal -from @ffice 
at his pleasure. : ` p $ 


belies 

involved the just equilibrium between the Federal branches.of 
the Government, and the purity, if not the actual ‘existence, of 
the Government. The three first proceeded upon the assump- 
tion, that the President is not clothed by the Constitution with 
the power of removal from office, PAR 

“He had examined the Constitution with the utmost care and 
attention of which he was capable, and he felt firmly con- 
vinced that it did not grant any such power to the President.” 

In Febraary, 1835, in a debate upon the power 


of removal, the Senator [Mr. Cray] said:; 


“He hoped the Senator would come out on this queati 
let it be seen if there was any one on this floor who: would-rise 
and assert that the President had the power without any ground 


jon, and 


of constitutional implication, to remove from office; ‘that,-the 
stream could exist without the spring. If the President had 
such power, then the Constitution is not worth a sous.” 

Such, sir, appears to be the recorded declarations 
of the Senator from Kentucky against the power 
of removal. : l 

[Here Mr. Cray rose and said, if the Senator 
from Illinois would permit, he wished to say a 
word upon the subject before the Senate.] : 

Mr. McRozerts. The Senator from Kentucky 
is welcome to the floor for that purpose. 

[Mr. Cray. I wish to say that I have not 
changed my opinion since I offered the resolutions, 
or made the remarks, which have been read by the 
Senator from Ilinois.} i 

Mr. McRoserrs. I am aware that the Senator had 
professed not to have changed his opinion as late as 
last summer. In aspeech which he made in Virgi- 
nia, urging the support of the Whig candidates, he, 
as usual, denounced the power of removal. Mem- 
ters of the Cabinet did the same thing, about the 
same period, and no one has heard that they have 
changed thcir opiniors about removals. I aim not 
objecting to the opinions. of the Cabinet, or the 
Senator, My objections are to the daily violations 
of these opinions by removals. I object to the 
reckless pruseriptions which have taken place, and 
are sill go:ng on, when the Cabinet, and the Sena- 
tor, and the whole party, had declared against 
such a course of policy. i . 

it will be perceived, and let it be remembered, 
that all the persons whose opinions have been ad- 
verted to, opposed removals on constitutional grounds. 
They denied the power in éoto, as existing under the 
Constitution, A few others seem to have. placed 
their objections to it upon.the ground that it was 
unjust, anti-republican, and inexpedient. 

In a debate in this Senate, sometime last spring, 
and since the result of the election for. President 
and Vice President, was known, the Senator from 
South Car:lina [Mr. Preston] used this language: 


“Y shali resistand denounce all giving of office as a political 
reward, or turning out of office for mere political opinion.” * 
Did not the distinguished person who is tobe advanced to the 
head of the Government, expressly take ground against sucha 
sentiment, in a bil] he-introduced into Congress?. Do not his 
sentinients stand recorded againstit? We practise ona princi- 
ple jike that? No, sir, no; this system of proscription is Ateelf 
io be proscribed. I stand on that ground; and, so help me God, 
I will, so for as L am concerned, act upon it. I believe those 
who are to be at the head of the Government: have put them. 
selves upon the same ground. They come into. power not to 
divide the spoils of the country among the members of a fat- 
tion. 7 ® z The Administration coming into power 
reject and repudiate the infamous maxim that to the victors 
belong the spuils. The spoils}—-what spoils? The spoils of 
our common country? The spoils of our brethren and fellow 
citizens? Is the country a vanquished country? God forbid? 
Tshould as soon think of making spoiloutof the possessions of 
my own family. = ie i I hold it to be a. Whig 
doctrine, the doctrineon which General Harrison, as Preri 
dent of the Unied States, means to stand, that formere po 
litical opinion no man is be proseribed.” 


How have these predictions been fulfilled} The 
Senator seemed to believe that proscription was to 
be proscribed; that no man would be removed for 
political opinion; and no oe appointed to office 
as a-political reward. That the maxim “to the 
victors belonged the spoils” wouli be. rejected and 
repudiated by the new Administration as absolute- 
ly infamous. Now, sir, to contrast the opinion 
expressed by the eloquent Senator, of what was i 
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be the policy of the Administration upon the sub- 
ject of removals, with the odious system of pro- 
scription practised upon by it, one might well ex- 
claim, “O! what a fall is there, my countrymen.” 
Tt shows that the. eyes of their mosi prominent 
friends have been in dim eclipse to the rea} mo- 
tives of the actors in power. i 
The late President Harrison ma speech at 


Cleveland, is represented to have ased this lan- ` 


age: S 

“I gee over the way a public officer; althongh he may op- 
pose me, if he does so honestly and conscientiously, I shall be 
the last:man to. disturb him. Before I would remove him for a 
mere difference of opinion, I would suffer my right arm tobe 
severed from my body.” p ; 

In his inaugural address, he said, speaking of 


our Government: f 

“It can interfere with no one’s faith, prescribe forms 
of worship for no one’s observance, inflict no pun- 
ishment but after well ascertained guilt, the result 
of investigation under rules prescribed by the Consti- 
sutionitself. These precious privileges, and those scarcely 
less important, of giving expression to his thoughts 
and opinions either by writing or speaking, unrestrained 
but by the liability for injury to others, and that of a full 
participation in allthe advantages which’ flow from the Go- 
vernment, the dcknowledged property of all, the American 
citizen derives from no chatter granted by his fellow man.” 

And yet, within a short time after these solemn 
declarations were ‘made, great numbeis of our fel- 
low-citizeas were removed and proscribed, withou! 
atrial, without guilt, “the resuit of investigation 
under rules prescribed by the Constitution itself; 
and in some cases where investigation, or even a 
hearing, was refused. Nay more, “ihis precious 
privilege,” as the inaugural called it, of “giving 
expression to thoughts and opinions, by speaking 
or writing,” isin many cases known to be the sole 
cause of removal. . 

In. regard to the late President, it is due to the 
occasion to say, that I believe he had but little 
hand in the infamous proscription carried on in 
his name. He disclaimed it to so many men, and 
upon so many occasions, that I must suppose it 
was the work of others—of his cabinet; and who, 
after his death, assumed to be his political adminis- 
irators, 

Mr. Tyler, the present President of the United 
States, in a letter to some gentlemen of Charleston, 
South Carolina, shortly before the election, used 
this language as a reason for his preference for 
General Harrison: 

‘Because he regards the public offices of the country as 
created for the benefit and advantage of the people, and not for 
the political advantage of the President; and in that spirit, ut- 
serly denies the right on the part of the President, to remove 
from office one ‘who is honest, capable, and faithful to the Con- 
stitution,’ to make way for another whose chief recommenda- 
tion ia to be foundin his being a noisy and clamerous dema- 
gogue and partisan.” i 

In a paper put forth by Mr. Tyler, upon bis at- 
taining the Presidency, and dated the 9:h of April, 
1841, he said: 

“I will remove no incumbent from office who has faithfully 
and honestly acquitted himself ofthe duties of his office, ex- 
cept in such cases where such officer has been guilty of an 
active partisanship, or by secret means—the less manly, and 
therefore the more objectionable— has given his official influ- 
ence to the purpose of party, thereby bringing the patronage 
of the Government in conflict with the freedom of elections,” 

And then to carry out-the farce, and as if de- 
signed to insult the feelings of those who were to 
be proscribed, he adds, ironically as we must be- 
lieve: 

“Freedom of opinion will be tolerated, the full enjoyment of 
the right of suffrage will be maintained as the birthright of 


every American citizen, but I say emphatically to the official 
corps, ‘thus far and no farther.’” 


How has the freedom of opinion been tolerated 
by this Administration? How has the right of sui- 
frage, this great birthright every American citizen, 
been maintained? Why, sir, proscription has been 
the daily reward of both. Mr. Barker, the late 
talented Comptroller of the Treasury, and dozens 
of others that could be named, are living evidences 
of the truth of this allegation. Men have been re- 
moved without the shadow of complaint, except 
their political opinions, which would not “be tole- 
rated,” 

Sir, Į am under nearly the same impressions 
with regard to Mr. Tyler, that I entertain in regard 
to General Harrison. I think it impossible that 
he could be the author, or could sanction, or even 
know, of many of the odious movements of the 
Cabinet. These are my reasons. Mr. Tyler was 
once a decided Demoerat; a champion of the State 
Rights doctrine; an opponent of the Bank of the 
United States on constitutional grounds; and in 


every thing a disciple of Jefferson. He has never 
made any public declaration of his apostacy from 
these principles, and we must therefore treat him, 
for the present, as of the same political faith. It 
would be expected that a Chief Magistrate, mak- 
' pg important appointments, would select men 
who at least concurred with him upon great consti- 
tutional questions. But how is it with the great 
body of the recent appointments? Are they Demo- 
crats? Are they State Rights men? Are they of the 
school of Jefferson? Ne, sir; not one, so far as I 
know or have heard. The men who concurred in 
opinion with Mr. Tyler upon constitutional ques- 
tions, have been removed, and followers of the old 
Federal party, or latitudinarian constructionists of 
the Constitution, have, with but few exceptions, 
been appointed in their places. There is another 
reason. The removals have progressed so rapid. 
ly that no one man could have examined the ap- 
plications. In the Post Office Department alone, 
the work of removal would keep one man busy. 
These things induce me to suppose that the system 
of proscription now raging, is the work of the Ca- 
binet far more than the President. 

I new ask the attention of the Senate to a brief 
notice of the Post Office Department. I ask this 
the more especially on account of the unparalleled 
proscription in that Department. 

The head of it, while a member of the House 
of Representatives, voted in various instances with 
the party ca'led Abolitionists. He voted against 
the resolutions introduced by the Hon. Mr. 
Atherton, and which were designed to prevent-the 
further agitation of the subject of Abolition. In 
1837, a resolution was introduced into the House 
of Representatives in these words: 

“Resolved, That any member who shall hereafier present 
any petition from the slaves of this Union, ought to be consi» 
dered as regardless of the feelings of the House, the rights of 
the Southern States, and unfriendly to the Union.” 

Mr Granger voted against it. 

I have information from the most undoubted 
sources, that postmasters at subordinate offices, 
and uniform opponents of Abolition have been re- 
moved, and Abolitionists appointed in their places. 
For many years, it has been the rule of that De- 
partment to publish a weekly list of the removed 
and appointed postmasiers. This salutary regu- 
lation has, from motives best known to the Post- 
master General, been discontinued. We are there- 
fore deprived of the opportunity of inspecting the 
list. If that list were published as heretofore, we 
could see who are the favorites of the present head 
of the Post Office. Why was the publication of 
the list of removals and appointments discontinued? 
Why depart from a rule so convenient, as well as 
so just to the whole country? 

Str, these things are ominous, and especially 
when removals are charged to have been made at 
the rate of cne hundred and thirty per week. This 
furnishes an additional reason why we should have 
the list furnished during the present session. It is 
the business of the South more than any other part 
of the county, to look to this subject. 

Sir, the State which I have the honor in part to 
represent has but few negroes, either free, or owing 
service. Our steady opposition to Abolition, in all 
its forms, has not been prompied by any personal 
interests. Jt has been of a higher, and I believe I 
may say, a nobler sentiment. It hasbeen prompt- 
ed by the highest motives of patriotism, and an 
unwavering devotion to the union of the States. 

_ In order to prevent the establishment of Abo- 
lition presses in that State, and which could have 
had no other effect than to annoy our fellow-citi- 
zens of Missouri on the one side, and those of Ken- 
tucky on the other, you will all recollect to have 
heard of the scenes of violence that ensued, Upon 
one occasion, unfortunately several lives were lost. 


In the legislation of the State; in the conduct of | 


her public men; and of the great body of her citi- 
zens, Illinois has shown a firmness and a unanimi- 
ty in resisting that dangerous delusion, Abolition, 
worthy of all commendation. Yea more, no Sonth- 
ern man has ever had just cause of complaint 
against that State, or her authorilies, for not 
promptly awarding to him all his rights. Nor is she 
alone among the non-slaveholding States in main- 
taining these principles. Sir, let me tell Southern 
Senators that the Democracy of the non-slavehold- 


ing States have long since taken a stand upon this 
subject. All that courage and honor, and law, 
would sanction or permit, they would do to sus. 
tain their brethren of the South, and to uphold the 
compromises of the Constitution. They could not 
be driven by any state of circumstanees to take 
ground against you. 

Bat, sit, let me ask Whig Senators from the 
South to contemplate the treatment which the De- 
mocracy every where, but I believe more particu- 
larly in the non-slaveholding States, are receiving 
at the hands of the mongrel party now in power. 
Look at the system of proscription, descending 
down to petty post offices at cross roads. It is 
well known that Democratic postmasters would 
not distribute’ Abolition documents. It is also 
known that the mails have often been crowded 
with them. Are you sure that the unparalleled sys- 
tem of removals in that Department, now going on, 
may find your post offices filled with men, a few 
months hence, who will refuse to cireulate Aboli- 
tisn documents? This is the business of the men 
of the South. But if that day ever comes, (which 
God forbid,) when Abolition is found to be the 
road to political preferment, let me tell you, men 
of the South, it will present itself under a new and 
far more formidable aspect. i 

A few words as to some of the persons pro- 
scribed. Who are the men removed under the 
Webster decree? Burchard, Gardner, Lucas, Dodge, 
Joues, Hackelton, Foreman, Milburn—buat I will 
not attempt to designate by name the vast list of 
the proscribed. 

A distinguished public cfficer who has been re« 
moved, addressed a communication to John Tyler, 
the President, and, in most respectful terms, re~ 
quested that, if any complaint, personal, political, 
or official, should be made against him, all he 
asked was to be permitted to know it, before any 
action was had; and further informed the said John 
Tyler that, unless he disproved every matter of 
complaint, he would cheerfully take his dismissal. 
How was this manly request met? How should an 
honorable man have met it, afier Tyler’s declara- 
tion that he “would remove no incumbent from of- 
fice who has faithfully and honestiy acquitted him- 
self of the duties of his office,” except for active 
partisanship in elections? 

Sir, I will tell you how it was met. The gentle- 
man was removed without a hearing, without com- 
plaint, and the office conferred upon “a noisy par- 
tisan,” in yiolation of Mr. T'yler’s own rule. 

Sir, I must name particularly a few of the pro- - 
scribed. Colonel Hackelton was removed early in 
March from the office of register, at Dixon, in Illi- 
nsis. He was an able, faithful, and punctual public 
officer. The General Land Office bears testimony 
to this. As aman he was without reproach. His 
political opponents admit that he could not be justly 
charged with “active partisanship” in polities. Ac- 
cording to the pledge of the President, therefore, 
he could not be removed. Yet, in the face of all 
this, he was, without notice and withont trial, 
struck from the rolis as soon as Federalism got into 
power. 


Col. Milburn, the Surveyor General of Hlinois 
and Missouri, is another of the proscribed. That 
office is one of great importance to the people of 
those States, and in such an office not only talent 
but experience is of the highest importance, Col, 
Milburn has been connected with the office, first as 
a surveyor, then as a clerk, and as chief clerk for 
many years, and afierwards as Surveyor General. 
His knowledge of its multifarious duties is superior 
to that of any other man, At the General Land 
Office he is regarded as not surpassed by any Sur- 
veyor General in the United States; as a public offi- 
cer and a citizen he is said not to have an enemy 
in the world. He has given the highest satisfac- 
tion in the discharge of all his official duties; and 
the Whig press of both those States admit that he 
was not a partisan in politics. A leading Whig 
journal, which I hold in iny hand, Says: 

z “It is conceded by all our friends that the late Surveyor Ge- 
neral was honest, capable, and faithful in the discharge of his 
duty; and, while acting as a Government officer, scrupulously 
abstained from an obnoxious interference in elections.” “His 
removal is, therefore, in direct violation of one of the leading 


principles for which as a party we contended, that no man 
should be proscribed for opinion’s sake,” , 
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Thesé manly sentiments show that you have at” 
least one honest editor in your partyja gentleman 
who has the courage to denounce falsehdod and 
corruption when committed by his political friends. 

_ Col. Milburn has been removed solely for opi- 
nion’s sake. The declarations of Harrison and Ty- 
ler, and the Websterian edict, have all been 
falsified in this remorseless removal. These proofs 
and evidences are before the living world, and the 
judgment of earth will forever rest upon that odious 
transaction. 

The territories of Wiskonsan and Iowa have 
been scourged as with a pestilence. Such auni- 
versal proscription has never fallen upon any peo- 
ple—no, not éven in a conquered province. The 
Governors, Secretaries, Marshals, District Attor- 
neys, Surveyors General, Registers and Receivers of 
Land Offices—all, all have been swept off. Time 
would not allow me to point out the individual cases 
of outrage that have been perpetrated. But, sir, 
allow me to call your attention to the case of Go- 
vernor Dodge. He is a prominent victim, and is 
known in every part of that great valley. He was 
an active and efficient officer in the war of 1812; 
and subsequently held various offices in Missouri, 
both civil and military. 

When General Dodge removed to Wiskonsan, 
there were within its limits a great number of the 
aboriginal inhabitants, the red men of the forest. 
In 1832 a war broke out between them and the 
whites; and, sir, that war came from a race of men 
who do not precede hostilities by wordy negoti- 
ations; they make no formal declarations of their 
purpose; they act like John Bull, when, under the 
cover of night, he violated our territory, burnt the 
steamboat Caroline at Schlosser, and murdered 
one or more of our citizens. That war was with 
arace of men who give no other notice of their 
purpose than the war whoop, and the sound of the 
rifle. It was with a race of men who seldom give 
quarter, and who count their victories by the num- 
ber of scalps they have taken. The gallant men 
of the Territory came to the rescue. General 
Dodge organized a small but intrepid corps, who 
took the field, and, as far as possible, staid the 
plague, until the volunteers from Illinois, and a 
few companies of the army, could be brought to 
their relief. During this period the enemy way- 
laid all the roads, and murdered many of the inha- 
bitants. One incident connected with this war will 
serve to illustrate the character of General Dodge 
and his followers. 

The enemy came tc the Pecatolica, and mur- 
dered some of the citizens, Dodge and his party 
pursued them, and ‘being on horseback, came in 
sight of them in a few hours in the open prairie. 
There were fourteen Indians, and, 1 believe, fwen- 
ty-two whites. The enemy, finding they could not 
make their escape, posted themselves for battle in 
a small grove of timber. 

Now here was just the situation to test the cou- 
rage and devotion of any man to his country. 
The exasperated enemy were armed with the rifle, 
tomahawk, and spear, which they had been accus- 
tomed to use all their lives. They had a decided 
advantage in position, protected as they were by 
the trees of the forest, and were enabled to have 
their usual advantage—the first fire. 

To dislodge the enemy a charge must be made 
in the open prairie, in the most exposed of all pos- 
sible situations, and from the number and despera- 
tion of the enemy, at a great sacrifice of human 
life. In such a situation what is the course of 
Dodge and his brave associates? They never he- 
sitate. They resolve to dislodge the enemy or pe- 
rish in the atiempt. They dismount from their 
horses, and, headed by their commander, charged 
the enemy on foot. They received the enemy’s 
fire when almcst at the muzzle of their guns. A 
desperate conflict ensued between the survivors 
and the enemy. After each party had delivered its 
fire it became a personal encounter between theex- 

ted combatants. 
othe story is soon told. The enemy all fell. 

Not aman of them was left to tell the tale. 

I met him and the survivors of his party a few 
days afterwards, and some of them still carried 
upon their persons the evidencejof the conflict. 

The long and arduous services which he subse- 


quently performed, his visits to and treaties with 
several Indian tribes, as far west as the Rocky 
Mountains; his appointment to the office from 
which he has been so unjustly dismissed, and shis 
conduct while in it, itis unnecessary to dilate upon, 
They have become matters of history. 

A leading Whig journal of Illinois, speaking of 
his removal from office, and protesting against it, 
says: 

As one ofthe brave defendersof Wiskonsan, in times that 
tried the courage ofthe best of men, on that frontier, he (Gene- 
ral Dodge) stands deservedly among the foremost.” 

Again: 

“ Iis name, his fame, his public acts, are interwoven with 
the interestof the Territory.” 

Here is the testimony of a political opponent of 
General Dodge; one whose location and means of 
information enable him to appreciate public senti- 
ment. Yetin the face of all this, and violation 
of their own pledges, and in contempt of the known 
sentiments of the whole country, this same Henry 
Dodge has been stricken from the rolls of the pub- 
lic service. 


Let me ask the Senator from South Carolina, 
who so eloquently denounced proscription, if he 
approves of this removal? Is this “proseription 
proscribed?” Would that Hon. Senator, or any 
other man having an American heart in his bosom, 
have removed Dodge? 


Let me tell the citizens of Wiskonsan and Iowa, 
why itis that such desolation, in the way of pro- 
scription, has swept over their land. ft is becanse 
old Federalism wants to triumph over them. The 
second reign of terror has commenced. The ob- 
ject is to make war upon your Democratic princi- 
ples; to break down your Democratic men; and to 
bring those two territories into the Union as States, 
in Federal leading strings. They well know that 
Wiskonsan and lowa, are destined to hold the ba- 
lance of power in the Senate of the United States, 
and it behooves them to manacle these young giants 
in time. 

Ihave no fears for the result. I know some- 
thing of the roble-hearted, unterrified Democracy 
in those Territories. They can accomplish what- 
ever man can accomplish; and can do whatever 
patriotism and honor may require at their hands. 

A few more words, and I have done. Sir, what 
have the American people beheld since the present 
Administration came into power—an Administra- 
tion pledged against removals? Why, sir, a system 
of proscription, on acconnt of political opinion, 
unparalleled in any age or any country. All the 
Surveyors General of the United States, or nearly 
so—all the Governors and Secretaries of Territories 
—almost all the collectors and subordinates in the 
custom houses—district attorneys and marshals— 
with postmasters beyond number, are, in three 
short months of the reign of the present dynasty, 
swept from office, and, as many of their own jour- 
‘nals admit, without cause, and in violation of the 
pledges of that party. The proscription has been 
carried down to humbie tide-waiters. 

Were pledges ever made so solemnly as the 
leaders of that party made them against removals; 
and were ever pledges so soon violated after they 
were made? Does the history of man’s political 
depravity fernish any parallel to conduct like 
this? 

The people voted with that party upon their 
own principles, and now when they have ootained 
power by that vote, they turn upon their heel, and 
showing their habitual contempt of the people, they 
violate not only their own pledges, but the solemn 
injunctions which the popular suffrage imposed 
upon them. 


Sir, Ihave not physical strength to go through | 


with this argument, nor to investigate it, as it 
should be investigated. The people can now judge 
which party in maintaing their respective princi- 
ples, has done most to degrade, and which has done 
most to elevate the dignity of man’s nature, 

I will neither attempt to prophecy nor to con- 
jecture. But thus much I will say, that if the soul 
of man has not lost the faculties that God im- 
pressed upon it, the people of this great land will 
make a day of political reckoning with this Fede- 


ral dynasty. 


H. of Reps 


REMARKS OF MR. WATTERSON, 


OF TENFESSER, «© 00 20 0 pon 
In the House of Representatives, July 9, 1841.10 
Committee of the Whole, on the lodn-bill.. 
Mr. WATTERSON of Tennessee. arose and 

said: . ee, 
Mr. Chairman: The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SaLronsTaLL] who has just taken his 
seat, disclaimed all intention to harrow up. the 
party feelings of this committee, yet his whole 
speech, from beginning to end, was a tirade of 
abuse against the last Administration. He. says 
those who are now in power inherited a debt of 
twelve millions from those who have just gone out 
of power. This I deny.. The Secretary of. the. 
Treasury himself, with all his disposition: to hum- 
bug and impose upon the country, only makes a 
deficit atthe end of this year of $6,000,941.14; 
after including near three millions of new. appro- 
priations that we are called upon to make at this 
extraordinary session of Congress. But, sir, the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury has been 
so ably and triumphantly exposed by others, that I 
will content myself with giving it a passing. kick, 
and then go on in the statement of some plain, 
stubborn facts, in reply to many false charges that 
bave been made against the party with which it is 
my pride and my pleasure to act; and perhaps, be- 
fore I conclude, I may carry the war into the 
enemy’s camp: 

The Secretary of the Treasury proposes to ex- 
pend from the 4th of March, 1841, to the Ist 
of January -~ - - $26,731,336, 98 

He states the expenditure from : 
the Ist of January to the 4th 
of March, 1841, to be - 4,627,166 64 


$31,358,503 62 


$2,673,133 69 


Making the expenditure for the 
whole year - - 


Making an average per month - 


The expenditure for the last year, 
including the redemption of 
Treasury notes - 


$27,863,475 41 


$2,321,789 61 


Monthly average - 


Making the monthly average of 
1841, over the monthly average 
of the extravagant year of Mr. 


Van Buren, 1840 - - $351,344 08 


——— 

But this statement is evidently unjust to the last 
Administration. The Secretary in his report states 
the expenditures from the Ist of January to the 
Ath of March, and the monthly expenditure, as: 
above stated, includes the three first days of March, 
in which large payments were made in complet- 
ing the pay to members of Congress, and other 
expenditures at the close of Congress; as well as 
large sums of money sent to different pension 
agents, to meet the semi annual payment of pen- 
sions due on the 4th of March, and in addition to 
this, the sum of five hundred thousand dollars, re- 
ceived in Treasury notes at the customs, between 
the 1st of January and the 4th of March, are put 
down as a part of the expenditure of those months, 
although they do not appear in the books of the 
Treasury until after that period, and ought of 


| course to be deducted from the alleged expendi- 


ture. See House Doc. No. 2, p. 2, note. 
This sum deducted from the al- 
leged expenditure leaves the 
actual expenditure, from the 
ist of January to the 4th of 
Mareh - - - 
And would average per month, 
including the three first days 
in March - - ga 
And according to this average 
the expenditure of the year 
1841, should be - 
And makes the average monthly 
expenditure of the ten months 
proposed by the Secretary, ex- 
ceed the monthly expendi- 
ture of the two first} months - 


_ 4,127,166 64 


2,063,883 32 


24,762,999 84 


=e 


609,550.37 


tus 
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[his is “curtailing expeiises“ihis is“ retrench- 
ment and reform”. with a vengeance. Instead of 
diminishing; they are increasing the. public expen- 
ditures, as: I have shown.’ But my object is not 
so ‘much: to comment upon them as to state. naked 
truths, and letthém go out to the country, where 
the people: will make their own comments. 

‘The Secretary of the Treasury says, and the same 

’ thing’ has’beén ‘asserted and reasserted in this com- 
miittee, that there has been an excess of expenditure 
over the current revenue within the past four years, 
(fromthe Ist day of January, 1837, to the 4th day 
of March, 1841,) amounting to $31,310,014 20! 
Now, for the sake of argument, suppose this to be 
true; who are responsible? Those who make the 
appropriations, or the President, who is bound to 
apply them to the objects specified? Assuredly the 
former: “Weill, then, let us take up the journals 
of Congress, and see if it is very modest, or 
fair, or just, in the friends of this Administration 
to taunt and upbraid the past with expending too 
much money, ; 

_Yhold in my hand, Mr. Chairman, the journals 
of the Hovse of Representatives, for the years 
38-9, 940-141, including the 25th and 26th Con- 
gressés, ‘I find that in 1838~'9, there were appro- 
priated $75,265,028 02. Of this sum $66,085,459 
54, were passed unanimously, both parties voting 
for the appropriations, with the exception of six 
votes, (Messrs. Wise, Cranston, Ginpines, J. 
Davis, MAXWELL, and Strarten,) against the con- 
tingent war ‘appropriation of $10,000,000! The 
témaining $9,121,727 30, were passed upon ihe 
yeas and nays; nearly two Democrats to one Whig 
voting in the negative. 
`“ Bill—Sappression of Indian hostilities, $6,739, - 
401 41. Against it two Democrats and thirty-five 
Whigs. 

» Bill—Harbors, $1,535,008 53. Against it fifty- 
two Democrats and twenty-nine Whigs. 

“Bil—Light-houses, $307,010 36. 
forty Democrats, and six:eeu Whigs. 

Bill—Cumberland road, $540,300. Against it 
fifty-four Democrats and twenty-six Whigs. 

‘Tturn now, sir, to the journals of the last Con- 
gress, There were appropriated for the years 
1840—41, the sum of $46,889,449 51, of which 
$34,790,592 were passed without a dissenting 
voice; leaving $12,098,857, on which the yeas and 
hays were taken. I give the titles of these bills, 
their respective amounis, and the number of Whigs 
and Democrats voting against each. 


Against it 


Nays. 
Army bill, amendment suppressing In- Dem. Whig. 
dian hostilities in Florida $ +, $300,000 1 19 
Engrossment of army bill 5,282,000 15 


Navy bill, amendment - : 
Navy bill, amend’t, steam vessel of war 
Navy bill, passage of -~ 


670,000 3L 15 
60,000 56 15 
6,000.000 9 1 


Claim of Alabama, emigrating Co, - 38,946 10. 57 
Removal of Winnebagoes - - 45,000 5 47 
Treaty with Stockbridge and Munsee In- 

dian - ` R - : 32,266 67 
Lithographing and publishing two thou- 

sand five hundred copies of chart of 

survey of harbors, &c, ` 9,423 70 12 
Military Academy bill - - - 132,051 33 8 
Completing New York custom-house - 34321 67 19 
Furnishing Presidents House 6,000 70 16 
Repaira of President’s House, é&c. . 2,628 39 9 
Completing court-housein Alexandria - 3,000 61 
Paymentof laborers on public buildings 12,903 45 15 
Survey of coast of Gulf of Mexico 20,000 67 30 
Distribution of books to Membere 40,000 39 12 
Payment of Georgia militia =~ : 208,618 42 2 
Fort Macon, preaervationof -~ . 25,000 48 5 
Temporary provision for lunatics in the 

District of Columbia - - : 3,000 57 2 
Building war steamer - : - 400.000 79 1] 
Removing Red River raft - - 75,000 41 25 

$12 098.857 


‘Thus it appears that, out of the one hundred and 
twentyone millions, in round numbers, appropriated 
by the twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth Congresses, up- 
wards of. a hundred millions were voted unani- 
mously, not the first solitary Whig raising his 
voice against it—and as to the twenty-one 
millions. which were passed by yeas and 
nays, { repeat again, and have proved it from 
the Journals, there were two Democrats to one 
Whig in the negative Yet gentlemen have the 
audacity to rise hers and charge the last Admini- 
stration w ia « profligate expenditure of public mo- 
ney, when their own votes are staring them in the 
face; and when, too, they propose to swallthe ex- 
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es 


- penditures this year more than three muilions over 


those of the last! } i 

You wiil recollect, Mr. Chairman, what was 
said’ previous to the last Presidential election about 
the “gorgeous magnificence” of the furniture in the 
White House! It was charged by a member upen 
this floor, that the Presideni’s House was a “palace 
as splendid as that of the Cæsars, and as richly 
adorned as the proudest Asiatic mansion.” Yes, 
sir, and his speech was published and re-published 
in every Whig newspaper in the United States. 
And that is not all: it was printed bere in pamphlet 
form, and circulated over the country by thousands 
and tens of thousands, by the Whig Executive 
Commitiee and Whig members of Congress. Now, 
ĮI would ask, is there a man here who will risk his 
reputation by endorsing that speech? 

Mr. MORGAN said he endorsed it, 

The genileman from New York says he endorses 
it. I am astonished to hear that, as he voted at the 
late session for an additional appropriation of 
six thousand dollars to furnish this same House, 
which he and his party declared, before the late 
canvass, was so “richly edorned” as to be fit only 
for the residence of a monarch. Nay, sir, but 
sixteen of his Whig friends upcn this floor, at the 
Jast session, were found voting against the appro- 
priation of six thousand dojlars, notwithstanding 
all they had said—all they had done. 

Some short time since, in glancing over the 
Richmond Whig, one of the leading Whig papers 
in Virginia, and, I might add, in the whole Union, 
I found a letter written from this city by a Whig, 
and I will ask the indulgence of ihe committee 
whilst J read it: 

[Washington Correspondence of the Richmond Whig.] 

“GENTLEMEN—For the first time in my life I visited the Presi- 
dent’s Mansion. “Thinks I to myself, this day, my eyes, splen- 
dor will dazz'e ye, and the hidden secrets of extravagance will 
be made manifest. The gorgeous castles of the Arabian tales 
passed across my memory—but alas! alas! the ten thousand 

ies that have been written about that same White ‘House. 

“O! Ogle, where art thou, my lusty son of fiction? If thy spi- 
vitis as far away from ihe bright regions of truth as were thy 
words, when thou didst utter thy hyperbolical oration, then do 
I pity thee, 

“The plain unvarnished truth isthis—the chairs are old, and 
one Iknow is ragged, and that the only one from which Lifted 
the plain linen case which covered it. “And asall were covered 
in the same way. 1 guess that same chair has many tattered 
compeers in the East Room. l wasin that room Isaw the rag- 
ged (yes, raggerl) chair. Now, 86000 is a paltry sum to spend 
unon suchan house; it would take $30,000 to put itin proper 
oraer. 

“We area great and tree nation, and should endeavor to 
avoid luxury on the one hand, and niggardly conduct onthe 
other. Our President shouid have such furniture and fixtures 
as comport with the dignity of our nation. I care not m such 
things for purty. lam a free American, a plain Virginia 
planter—never desired, and consequently, never asked for any 
office, except such asthe people confer by their free suffrages; 
but I felt ashamed for my country when I saw ragged finery in 
the Nation’s House, Besides, the curtains in the green room 
are miserably faded things, such as no private gentleman would 
keep in his parlor, unless he should be tov poor to get new ones. 
Itistrve that the chandaliers in the east room are very band- 
some, and to my country eyes, seemed suitable; but that ragged 
chair is there. Confound a ragged chair, 1 detest thera every 
where; but a ragged chair in the President’s flouse is positive- 
ly shocking. Out with the miserable tattered things, and let 
us have whole chairs, and ifthe nation is too poor, or too stin- 
gy to get a new set to suitthe room, just let us havea set of 
white oak split bottoms. Any thing rather than ragged finery. 


5 


A committee ought to be sent there to ransack the house, and 
take out al! that is worn out and unfit for use. Moreover 
nothing should be in that house that had not been fabricated in 
the United States, and by the proper hands of a native born ci- 
tizen, Well, Isaw the tabourettes—they are nothing extra. 
In our vernacular, theyare cross-legged crickets, with silk 
cushion seats. i 
“Your obedient. 
“TOBACCO PLANT.” 

Here, Mr. Chairman, is the unvarnished truth, 
and every member here, be he Whig or Demo- 
cral, knows it to be so—provided he has ever visite 
ed the Presidential mansion. But I will dismiss 
this topic; I have only intreduced it to show what 
miserable humbugs, to use no stronger expression, 
were resoried to by the Whigs, in order to upset 
the late Democratic Administration. 

It will be remembered that about the close of the 
last session of Congress, when the civil and diplo- 
matje bill was before ihe House, a colleague of 
mine [Mr. Cave Jonson] offered an amendment 
to it, limiting the fees and emoluments of the dis- 
trict attorneys and marshals of the United Siates 
to six thousand -dollars per annum, and the clerks 
tofour thousand five hundred dollars per annum. 
Under the old law, their fees were enormous; ina 
single year a district altorney received in fees 
$28,000—and the marsha] of Mississippi $87,000! 
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som the incessani cries of “reform,” “reform,” 
which we bave so often heard from the Whigs 
here, it would seem absolutely certain that my col- 
league’s proposition met with their unanimous ap- 
probation. But no, sir, no! Fifty Whigs, good 
and true, voted against it.’ What glorious “res 
formers!” Flow admirably they are carrying out 
their pledges! 

The gentleman from Massachuselts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL] deems it rather unfortunate that the na- 
tional debt was paid off so soon. He may 
rest perfectly contented. If the Whig mea- 
sures are carried out, our public debt will 
shortly be large enongh in all conscience. They 
have already propo:ed a funded public debt of 
twenty-eight millions!! Why, sir, the very prin- 
ciples of a majority of the Whig party lead to ex. 
travagance. They are in favor of a protective 
tariff—(I mean the Northern Whigs)—and inter- 
nal improvements by the General Government. 
The higher the tariff, the greater the profits to 
Northern manufacturers, and the more meney will 
flow into the Treasury, at the expense of Southern 
labor, to be squandered upon harbors, light-houses, 
and internal iraprovemen's within the States. In 
1828, there were applications before Congress, in 
some shape or other, for appropriations for inter- 
nal improvements within the States for more than 
three hundred millions of dollars! ` Bat the people 
hurled from power those who controlied the Admi- 
nistration at that time, and shortly a‘terwards this 
wild and extravagant system was blown “sky 
high” by the Presidential veio! Does this “re- 
forming” Administration intend to revive it, to- 
gether with a high tariff. It would appear so from 
the course they are pursuing. 


Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts says it is true that the Whigs came into 
power under the ery of “reform.” What “reform” 
have they proposed? What have they effected? 1 
will tell you. A Whig Speaker of this House 
has been elected, who, amongst the first things, 
has stocked the committees—completely stocked 
them! He has put a majority of Democrats upon 
but three committees, and they amongst the most 
uaimportant, Upon the committees on the expendi- 
tures in ‘the various Departments—the Navy and 
Post Office Departments—ihe Departments of 
State, Treasury, and War—he has appointed a 
large majority of Whigs. This is unusual—un- 
precedenied, if I mistake not. During the jast 
Congress, the Whigs had a majority on all these 
committees! They had an opportunity of ex- 
amining into all abuses that might exist in any of 
tbem. Now, sir, the doors are closed against the 
Democrats, and no matier what extravagance is 
going on, what frauds are being perpetrated, there 
isnoway of getting at them. We cannot even 
move to suspend the rules, under a resolution 
which was passed the other day, in order to make 
calls for information from any of the Departments? 
Here we are, bound hand and foot, and not even 
permitted to say aught against the powers that be 
—“in order!” A beautiful state of things truly! 
Worse, if possible, than the alien and sedition 
times of 1798! In addition to all this, sir, without 
intending, ın the slightest degree, any personal 
disrespect to the Speaker, there he sits ready and 
wiliing to “go it blind” for his party on all occa- 
sions. Yes, sir, he goes the “whole hcg, tail, 
bristles, and all.” The other day he came very 
near deciding, if he did not do it, that if a Demo- 
cratand Whig were endeavoring to get the floor 
at the same time, and the Democrat should prove 
too fast for the Whig, he should sit down and 
take a new start!! 

Here the Chairman [Mr. Brigas of Massachu- 
setts] called Mr. Warrerson to order. 

. Mr. Wartrenson continued. I presume, sir, that 
I am rot strictly in order, or the Chairman would 
not have so decided. I have great confidence in 
the impartiality of the Chairman, and have only to 
regret, aS we could not elect a Democrat, that he is 
not Speaker of this House. We could then expeet 
something like fair play. 

Remark by a Whig. Why-did you not vote for 
him then? : 

I certainly should have voted for him if I had 
had an opportunity. 
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_ Cries of “Order—Order.” ; 
Well, Mr. Chai:man, I will go on, of rather 
back, to this “reforming” Administration. I want 
to bring to the no‘ice of this committee, and the 
country, a very grave matter of “reform” that the 
Secretary of the Navy is now engaged in—a re- 
form that I am pleased with—-thatI sanction with 
all my heart. I would say to him “go ahead,” 
you're certainly right. Flere it is in a circular 
letter which he recently issued. 
“The hair of all persons ia the Navy isto be kept short, no 
part of the beard to be worn long except the whiskers, which 


shall not descend more than one inch below the tip of the ear, 
and then in a dine toward the mouth.” 


Do not suppose, sir, that this is not a genuine, 
boua fide lever. It assuredly issued from the Na- 
vy Department. it is a sort of proclamation to all 
the soap locks and terriers (as my friend from Mis- 
souri [Governcr MLE] is in the habit of calling 
the mustached dandies,) and che whole whiskered 
tribe! No man in the navy can be allowed to 
wear long hair, mustachoes, or whiskers, longer 
than an inch; and they must commence about the 
tip of the ear, and run in a straight direction to- 
wards the mouih!! Whata barefaced Administra- 
tion! The next move, I presume, will be to shear 
the members of ibis body. Lcongratulate myself 
that my face is smooth, and therefore will not have 
to undergo the operation. But, oh! ye long haired 
gentry, beware! the new Secretary of the Navy is 
death and destruction upon whiskers. Proclaim it 
every where, and come not within his reach. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to speak some plain 
things in reference to the Cabinet. X wish to talk 
about. the Postmaster General, (Mr. Granger,] 
who, I am credibly informed, is turning out of 
office more than a hundred Democratic postmasters 
per week, and putting in their places, in many in- 
stances, rack Abolitionists. [Cries of “order, or- 
der, order.”] I wish to say a few things about the 
present Secretary of War, (Mr. Bell,] who charges 
in his report that the Indian contractors in the South- 
west have keen guilty of enormous frauds, with- 
out specifying names, thereby throwing censure 
upon all. I understand some of these contractors 
have gone to Mr. Bell, and said to him: ‘Do you 
mean me, sit?” “O no; not at all. “Do you 
mean me, sir?” “Certainly not.” 

Here Mr. W. was again call:d to order. 

I am sorry, Mr. Chairmen, that I cannot keep 
upon the track. As the majority in this House 
have adopted a resolution—a gag rule—that no 
member shail speak longer than one hour, I think 
I should be permitted to speak that hour without 
interruption. If I cannot, however, 1 suppose I 
must submit. 

I return to the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. And here I must be permitted to say, 
that itis one of the foulest documents that ever 
emanated from that Deparment. It is filled with 
misrepresentations from the first page to the last 
paragraph. It isa labored effort on the part of the 
Secretary and the present Cabinet, to throw the 
odium of this extra session of Congress upon the 
last Administration. Why, sir, they have the reck- 
less impudence to ask for new appro riations, 
amounting to near three millions of dollars; and 
then tara right round, in the face of an intelligent 
peuple, and cail it a debt which they bave inherited 
from that Administration! ‘The truta is, at the end 
of this year, with proper esemomy—that economy 
which they promised, and the eoun'ry expects— 
there wiil not be a deficit of one cent. But if hey 
go on as they have been doing, asking for “more 
mosey,” “more money,” there is no telling where 
the thing may ierminate, and the publie debt may 
be fifty millions instead of six! Last session the 
geneman fiom New Yord [Mr. BARNARD] !a- 
bored to show that there was a publie debt hanging 
over us of forty millions! Oher gentlemen con- 
tended that there were ten, fifteea, twenty, or twen- 
tyefive millions, They ereatly differed among 
themselves as to tbe amount. Now the Secretary 
of the Treasury comes forward, and with all his 
misstatements, camavt make it out, bat a little 
over three millions, excluding the new appropria- 
tions that are asked for! : © 

Here Mr. BARNARD arose, and denied that he 
ever said the public debt was forty millions. 

Mr, W. proceeded. I read the gentleman’s 
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speech carefully, and I cannot be mistaken. He 
even set down ihe fourth instalment under the de- 
posite act as a part of the public debt. 

Mr. Barnwaap. I did no such thing, and if the 

gentleman read my speech, he knows he is misre- 
presenting me. 
_ Mr. W. I did read the gentleman’s speech, but 
it was a tough pill; it made tie cold sweat pour 
off of me; and if I can get forgiveness for reading 
it, E pledge myself never to bother my brain with 
any more of the gentleman's erratic effusions. 

Mr. Chairman: I regret that I am not permitted 
to discuss many matters connecied with this Admi- 
nistration, I would like to contrast their promises 
and professions before coming into power, with 
their practices since, But this I am told will not 
be in order, and therefore I resume my seat. 


Extract from Mr. Barnard’s speech on the Treasury 
Note bill, January 18th, 1841—alluded to in the 
above remarks: 


Mr. Chairman, Ihave one statement more to present, and 
then I shall have cone with my notice of the remarkable posi- 
tion that this Government has “relieved itsclf cntiyely from 
debt.” My object in this statement is to make as near an ap- 
proach as I can to the sum of all the burdens and charges 
which will, or may probably, fall on the Treasury in the four 
years of the in-coming Administration, over and above all ordi. 
nary and current expenditures. The items in this statement 
will be sufficiently understood, after the explanations which E 
have already given. 

Estimate of the probable umount of public debi and liabili- 


2,000,000 


< 2,000,000 
3,000,000 


500,000 
9,000,000 


5,000,000 
5,000,000 


ties growing out of past transactions, for which the Ad- 
ministration of the next four years may have to pro- 
vide —being over and above all current expenditures, 
viz: 
Treasury notes outstanding, with interest on them, 
including such as may be issued before the dih of 
March, under the act of 1810 - - - $: 
Old Funded and Certificate Debt, (probably) ~ 100,000 
Debts of the cites in the District of Columbia as- 
sumed by the Government, with interest - - 1,750,000 
Amounts required to be invested for Indians and In- 
dian tribes - : - : : » 2,580.000 
Principal sums payable to Indians or Indian tribes, 1.000.000 
Annuihes to same, $500,000 per year, four years + 2,000,000 
Amount required to make good the deticit in the Na- 
vy Pension Funà - < . : - 1,200,000 
Charges which will fall on the Treasury in 1841, on 
account of liabilities incurred under appropria- 
tions made in 1840 and previous years—tbe money 
having been earned, but not called for; taking the 
excess of such charges over what wil! be chaigea- 
ble on the Treasury in 1812, in the like ac- 
count, under appropriations of ASL and previous 
years . - - : $ 4 
Claims onaccount of Indian affairs and relations, &c. 
allowed or to be allowed in the Deparunents, or by 
accounting officers - - x - 
Claims growing out of Florida war, &c, presented to 
Congress ` - - # - - 
Due on account of Trust Funds (ether than In- | 
dian) # y à x z * 
Fourth Inetalment, under the deposite act of 1836 
Claims on account of French spoliations on com- 
merce 7 - A = w $ 
To which is tc be added a sum necessary to provide 
a suitable aver:ge balance in the Treasury : 


Making in all $40,380,000 
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SPEECH OF MR. KENNEDY, 
OF INDIANA. 

In the House of Representatives, June 30, 1841—In 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the bill for the distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands. 


Mr. KENNEDY rose and said: 

I rise, Mr. Chairman, for the purpose giving a 
few of my reasous why I cannot support this bill. 

Ii isnotmy intention to make what is called 
here aset speceh; if such bad been my intention 
at any time in the course of tois debate, it would 
be oui of my power to do so now, having risen 
upon the spur of the moment; and, consequently, 
bejag entirely without noies or statisucal informa- 
lion upon this important subject. : 

My intention, Mr. Chairman, is simply to give 
a few of the reasons why I cannot support this 
bill, ia any shape which n may assume, whilst it 
contains the distribution principle. This explana- 
tion of the reasons of my vole is the mo:e neces- 
ary, because, ia ail probability, I shail stand alone 
vn the dejegation from my Siate upon this question. 
i have made no inquiries upon this subject, 
and eannot, therefore, speak positively; but, 
from the poliucal relations of my colleagues, 
I feel authorized to say that they will all 
give this bill their cheerful support. It was my ine 
tention, when I came here this session, not to egter 
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is inoperative, for that gag rule seems to be the lever 
by which every thing here isto be moved... -~ i-i, 

Therefore it is, sir, that I propose now to give a 
few reasons why I cannot support the, bill before 
the committee. ee : 

There has been much said about the constilution- 
ality of this measure; and much has been, ‘said. in 
relation to the terms and proper interpretations, of 
the several deeds of cession, by which some of. the 
older States ceded to the General Government all 
their right to portions of our Western domain... , 

Ido not iatend to enter into the discussion of 
these questions. But I will say, that upon, this 
question, I have some. notions which, in all proba- 
bility, are peculiar to myself. : ie aii 

It is pretended by the gentlemen upon the other 
side of the House, that these lands, or the proceeds 
of their sale, of right belong to the States, and that 
the General Government holds them only -in trust 
for the use of the Siates. And this argument. is 
mainly based on the alleged fact, that certain of the 
States were the original proprietors of these. lands, 
and that they ceded them to the Genoral : Qovern- 
ment for the use and benefit of sach States as bad 
become, or. should become, members of. the 
Union. And that, therefore, the Government was 
bound to distribute the nett proceeds thereof to the 
separate States. E 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that some of the States did 
execute a deed of cession of those lands to. the Ge- 
neral Government, there can. be no doubt. Bat 
that they had any valid title to them before they 
executed the deed of cession, I deny.. I would ask, 
sir, what is necessary to constitute a valid title.to 
this or any other public domain? It is true that we 
hear of the title by conquest, and by discovery; but 
secording to my unsophisticated notions of; things, 
in arder that either of these titles be good, we must 
go further, and reduce the land to possession. , For 
we are told in the books, that ail the titles to. lands 
were originally based upon the right of possession. 
Who, at this day, will contend that his Majesty of. 
Spain held a valid title to the North American Con~ 
tinent, because one of his subjects discovered it? 
Or who will contend that the charters granted te 
certain companies by the Crown of . Eng- 
jand, for vast tracts of unexplored wilderness. on 
the North American Continent, give the holders of 
those charters any rigot to such soil, until they had 
honestly bought it of the then occupants, or had, 
by other means, reduced the lands into actual pos- 
session? 3 : 

I contend, Mr. Chairman, that ithe aborigines of 
this country were the owners of this soil, and that 
ail the right which any of these States, could. have 
had to this land, whilst in the. possession of the 
Indians, was simply the right to purchase them of 
their owners; and consequently that all the right 
which they did, or could have transferred by these 


deeds of cession, was simply the right to purchase 


of the Indian when he chose to sell; or, in the 
event that the Indians waged war upon the. Gor | 
vernment, to take possession of such soil, when ne-r 
cessary to prevent him from doing injury to the 
Governmeat or its citizens. i : 
Now, if this be the true view of the case, what 
right kave these States, after the Government has 
extinguished the Indian utle, and expended more 
money in their purchase and sale to the citizen 
than they have reimbursed to the Treasury, what 
right, I say, has any one of the Siates to demand 
that the proceeds of thesale of these lands shall -be 
divided amengst the States? I answer, emphatical- 
ly, none! But, Mr. Chairman, although I think 
that the.title which the States surrendered to . the 
Government, was not a valid title in law or equity, 
put wasin factvoid, yet I am willing to give to one . 
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and all of these States their due meed of praise, for 


their noble patriotism in thus surrendering to the | 


General Goverament that which they no doubt be- | 
lieved a. ood title to those western wilds. But, ` 
there is now an effort making to sully ` 


sir; I fear 
thax, noble and generous spirit of our sires. ` Our 


‘patriotic fathers would feel disgraced if they could | 
now witness the spectacle of their sons coming for- | 
ward, and, in the name Of the States, demanding 


of the General Government that this gift shall be 
returned; and on the plea, too, that they have 
foolishly, and like wasteful prodigals; contracted 
heavy debts with the bankess of Europe, whicht hey 
are “unable to pay, without the aid of this gratuity 
from the Treasury of the nation. And here, Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to allude to some of the remarks 
of the honorable gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. 
Meriwernen.] J understood him to say that In- 
diana, Ohio, and other of the Western States, had 
received large donation of the public lands, and 
that others of the States had received none; and 
that, consequently, we ought not now to havea 
fall share. Now, without saying whether this fea- 
ture of the billis right or wrong, I beg him to in- 
form me whether Georgia has not received a large 
tract of country purchased from the Cherokee In- 
dians? I know he will say that those lands 
lay within the limits of the State of Georgia. 
They did, indeed, but they were in the pos- 
session of their rightful owners, and had not 
been reduced to the possession of Georgia or 
the citizens of Georgia, and I humbly conceive 
that if Georgia saw fit to stretch her geographical 
limits beyond her actual possessions, she can have 
no right to the soil thus embraced within her nomi- 
nal territory. I might answer that the Great 
Miami Reserve lies within the limits of the State of 
Indiana; but does.it follow that when the General 
Government extinguishes the Indian title to that 
soil, Indiana will be entitled to the proceeds of the 
sales thereof? 

But it will be further considered that the Gene- 
ral Government agreed with the State of Georgia 
to extinguish the Indian title within her limits; and 
that being done, it was to belong to Georgia. This 
is true; and therefore the Government was in duty 
bound so to do; and of that I do not complain, for 
it was right and just. But what I wish to say is 
this: that the State of Georgia has no right to com- 
plain about the amount of lands given by the Ge- 
neral Government to the State of Indiana; for, ac- 
cording to my peor judgment, the State of Georgia 
has received an equal share with any of the West- 
ern States, 

Bat, Mr. Chairman, I am wandering from the 
object I had in view, in addressing the committee, 
which was to give the reasons why I could not sup- 
port this bill. 

loppose it frst, and mainly, because itis em- 
phatically wrong in principle, and ruinous in its 
effects. Glentlemen say, and let them attempt to 
disguise it as much as they please, yet the fact will 
still be apparent to the most casual observer, that 
this is nothing more nor less than a project to emp- 
ty the Treasury of this nation, in order to create 
a pretext for creating a national debt. There is 
a certain class of politicians in this country who 


think a national debt a national blessing. This | 


doctrine was avowed to the American people many 
years ago. The people, however, were of a dif- 
ferent opinion, a majority believing, as I most re- 
ligiously believe, that a national debt is a national 
curse. This being the opinion of the people fully 
expressed, and some of those holding the former 
opinion coming into power, it becomes necessary, 
in order to make the people acquiesce in a pub- 
lie debt, that you should convince them that 
it was necessary to create a debt, in order to 


carry on the operations of the Government, | 
hence, the first measure is, to divide the | 
public treasure among the States. And then 


one of two things inevitably follows; you must 
either make up the deficit by a high protective ta- 
riff, or Tesort to a loan for that purpose. This, 
Mr. Chairman; is one of the corner stones of a set 
of measures which are to follow; all of which I be- 
lieve to be, in their tendency, the most pernicious 
to the. American people.. Therefore I oppose it. 
But, sirJit is said that the States are in debt, and 


| 
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that this moaey will give them great relief; and the 
Siate which I have the honor ip part to represent, 
has been frequently alluded to. It is said that she 
is deeply in debt; and that she wants the money 
she will receive by this bill to relieve herself. 
Well, suppose she is in debt’ She contracted the 
debt herself, and if you will let her alone, she 
will pay her debts without asking the other States 
to help her. For the proposition now before us, 
is not whether you “will give the States a surplus 
of money which you have on hand; but it is whe- 
ther the General Government will collect from 
the people of the States money to distribute among 
the States. This, sit, is the plain state of the 
case, for no . one pretends to deny that every dollar 
you extract from the Treasury to distribute, must 
be made up by imposing a heavier tax upon the 
people. 

The naked proposition, stripped of all its sham 
pretences of aiding the States, is to distribute te the 
States with one hand, and then to take from the 
people in the shape of additional taxes, a greater 
amount with the other. It. is no more nor less, 
sir, than an attempt to buy the people with their own 
money. It has bribery, sir, stamped upon its very 
face. It involves not only an act of gross injus- 
tice upon them, but is an insult to their under- 
standing. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the State from which 1 come 
does not wish this Government to tax hersister States 
to pay her debts; for if this money which you pro- 
pose to distribnte to us is tobe received from the 
citizens of other States, it is unjust for us to re- 
ceive it. Itis making those who had no band in 
creating our debt, pay that debit If the money 
must be raised from the pockets of the people of 
Indiana to make up this deficit, then let us raise 
it ourselves in ourown way. The State of In- 
diana is not yet reduced to that degraded condition 
that she needs a guardian. Nor are her represen- 


tatives on this floor any better able to lay a tax“ 


upon her citizens, than her representatives in her 
own Legislature. There is another objection to 
this mode of laying taxes to pay State debts. It 
begets a reckless spirit of extravagance in our 
State Legislatures, by removing from them the Te- 
sponsibility of laying taxes upon their constituents 
to pay the debts they contract. And by 
this means the people of the States have 
been led on blindfold to contracting debts, 
which have borne upon them like an in. 
cubus; and from which it will take a long and 
strict course of economy to relieve them. This 
is the exact situation of my own State. If the 
Legislature of Indiana had levied upon the people 
of that State, at the commencement of her system 
of internal improvement, barely sufficient to pay 


the inferest upon the loans they had contracted, 
they would never have suffered ‘their Representa- 
tives te proceed the distance they have in plunging 
her into the debt which now hangs about her neck 
like a millstone; and which is now made the ex- 
cuse to bribe her people at home, and her Repre- 
sentatives here, into a support of this iniquitous 
measure. 

Mr. Chairman, my feeling of State pride would 
prevent me from supporting this measure, Pass 
this bill, and what would be the spectacle presented 
here? You would see, sir, the once proud and in- 
dependent States of this Confederacy coming here, 
year after year, and begging (by their Repre- 
sentatives on this floor) for what? Why 
sir, that this Government, whch was created by 
them, would be so generous and condescending as 
give them a few paltry dollars! a little money to 
pay their debts with! What a spectacle of humilia- 
tion! Whata descent from the once proud height 
of State pride and independence! For one, al- 
though I may stand alone in the delegation from 
the indebted States, I wili not submit to this hu- 
miliating, this degrading position. And should it 
be my lot to fall in this conflict, I shall bave the 
proud satisfaction of knowing that I fell in the 
last ditch, contending for the preservation of the 
dignity and charecter of my State. If this princi- 
ple be adopted, where is it to end? Will you stop 
distributing the money of the General Government 
to the States, when this fund is exhausted? No, 
sir, no! Once set the example, and there will be 
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no end to the policy except in the total destruction 
of all State pride, and the consolidation of this 
Government. What is it that has hitherto kept 
up our State governments, in all their efficiency and 
vigor. Jt was not the ideal boundaries of the 
State Government, but it was a feeling of State 
pride, sir; State pride which led men to regard 
the offices and honors conferred upon them by a 
State, equal in dignity and rank to those of the 
General Government; which made a man as proud 
of being the Governor of a State, as the President 
of the United States—as proud of being a member 
of a State Legislature, as a member of this body. 
This, sir, was what kept up those State Govern- 
ments, which our forefathers thought, and labored 
so zealously to teach us, were the palladiums of 
American liberty ! 

What, Mr. Chairman, is the point to which we 
are now tending, and the courses which, it seems 
tome, we have been lately pursuing in hot haste? 
It is to consolidation! For, as I said before, de- 
stroy State pride, make men forget that they are 
citizens of a State, and you might as well blot out 
the boundary line which divides one State from 
another. Ihave witnessed, with deep mortifica- 
tion, the powerful strides we have for the last few 
years been making towards this goal of State sub- 
serviency. Why, sir, ithas been the case, more 
or less, in all the States for the last few years, that > 
if any person was a candidate for a State, county, 
or even a township office, he was first asked what 
were his views of State policy; not who are you 
for for President, or for a seat in Congress? But 
now all is swallowed up in national politics; no 
man now-a-days seems to think it worth his while 
to have any State politics. Such is now the ten- 
dency of things. But pass this bill; say that the 
States shall come here for all the funds they re- 
ceive; come here to have the taxes levied to support 
their State Governments, and you give the finishing 
stroke to State interest and State pride, which have 
hitherto preserved them in their sovereignty and 
independence; and I predict, that from that time 
forward, whatever this Federal Government may 
be in name, it will be, in fact, a single, central, 
CONSOLIDATED Government; from which may the 
God of our Fathers preserve us. 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. Crirrorp] has 
shown us by a statement from the proper Depart- 
ment, that the General Government has expended, 
in the purebase and sale of the public domain 
more than it has received in return by some four 
teen millions of dollars, and, consequently there is 
nothing to distribute upon the principle upon which 
gentlemen demand the distribution. With these 
Statistics the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Howarp] falls out, and attempts to prove by Gen. 
Jackson’s veto message, that the gentleman from 
Maine is in error. This veto message, Mr. Chair- 
man, is a curious quarter for the gentleman from 
Michigan to seek his information? But he seems 
entirely to forget that, since the year 1832, when 
this calculation was made, there has been pur- 
chased from the Indians and sold to the citizens, a 
vast amount of lands, more than at any other pe- 
riod of the same length in the history of our Go- 
vernment, and that in that time the price of the 
soiland the expense of sale has vastly accumu- 
lated, whilst the land has been sold at the same 
price of $1 25 per acre. The gentleman seems to 
think that the statement of the gentleman from 
Maine was erroneous. Well, Mr. Chairman, this 
may be the case; I have not examined it. But I 
have scarcely ever found a Yankee mistaken in 
his figures! We of the West, who speak off- 
hand, and from the impulse of the moment, may 
sometimes be wrong in our statistics. But, when 
you see a cool-headed New Englander sit down and 
make up his table of figures, he is mighty apt to 
be right. 

[Here Mr. Howar said he was a Yankee too.] 

Well, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman says he is 
a Yankee too. If he is, all I have to say is, he 
has wandered far from the land of his birth, and, 
in my mind, he has become, as we call it in the 
West, considerably hoozierized. [A laugh.] 

But the gentleman from Michigan, in his calcu- 
lation-of the expenses of the General Government, 
connected with the public lands, says mich about 
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expenses of surveys and sales, and talks loud about 
the money being lost by the faithlessness of Price, 
Swartwout, and other defauliers. Much money, 
Mr. Chairman, may have been lost in this way; but 
I must confess that this is the first time that I ever 
heard that Swartwout was in any way connected 
with the public lands! [A laugh.] : 

The gentleman from Michigan complains that 
these public lands should have been a burden, ra- 
ther than a source of revenue to the General Go- 
vernment. Why, sir, I thought it had been the 
policy of this Government to sell those lands low, 
ao as to make it easy for the pioneer of the West to 
become a freeman, by being the owner of a suffi- 
cient amount of the soil, upon which he could 
honesily raise up his growing family, rather than 
to make them a source of revenue. Yes, sir; it is 
the true policy of this Government to hold out to the 
honest poor of the old States inducements to emi- 
grate to the Western world, and there become the pro- 
prietors of the soil in the vast regions of uncultivated 
wilderness in the valley of the Mississippi. And 
the consequence of this policy has been to-make 
the “wilderness blossom as the rose.” And where 
is the man who would now change this policy? I 
see, Mr. Chairman, in the bill upon your table, a 
feature which, in the consequences necessarily re- 
suling from it, will change the old sys- 
tem of policy in regard to the public lands. 
You propose to make the proceeds of the sales of 
these lands a permanent fund for distribution 
amongst the States. What, will follow? Why, 
sir, it will be soon discovered that this fund, at $1 25 
per acre, will be too small; and at that price, too 
soon exhausted. You will then raise the price 
to $2 00; from that to three, four, and five dollars 
per acre! This will be the result of this measure, 
and the consequence will be, that vast tracts of our 
Western soil will be kept unsetiled and unsold for 
halfa century, for the double purpose of keeping a 
fund for distribution, and to retard the growth of 
the West. Have gentlemen viewed well the conse- 
quences which will flow from this measure? I 
have stated, Mr. Chairman, some of the objections 
I nave to the principles of the bill, And now for 
its details. 

The first feature which presents itself for consi- 
deration is the proposition to give to some of the 
Western Siates 10 per cent. over and above their 
equal proportion. What is this feature intended to 
produce? Is it a bribe offered to us of the West, 
in order to make us take this measure, so obnoxi- 
ous to our growth and prosperity? If it is intended 
as a bribe, all I have to say is, that I for one will 
not accept it. No, sir, I spurn it. The people of 
Indiana once refused this measure, when the bribe 
was larger. And will she now, when you are tak- 
ing advantage of her impoverished condition, to 
seduce her from her integrity, will she now bite 
at the bait? No, sir, she will rather make you such 
an answer as one of the distinguished patriots of 
the Revolution made to one of the minions of the 
British crown: “We are poor indeed, but all your 
wealth cannot buy us.” Such, sir, is the answer I 
will give, so long as I am permilted to retain a 
seat upon this floor. 

Sir, if you had offered us this bonus when we 
were out of debt, and, consequently, able to treat 
with you as equals, we would not have suspected 
you with adesign upon our virtue, and then we 
could have stopped to .argue with you. But when 
you take advantage of our poverty and distress to 
make these advances to us, we are induced to sus- 
pect you of an intention to practise upon our inte- 
grity, and therefore we turn from you, and treat 
you and your bribe with scorn and contempt. 

Another feature of the bill which seems to be 
unjust, is that part of it which makes the distribu- 
tion according to the ratio of representation on 
this floor. The property representation recognised 
by the Constitution, which places five slaves in the 
South upon the fvoting of three freemen in the North, 
was given for representative purposes, and not for 
distributive purposes. Distributive purposes, did 
I say? I do not know, sir, but the term is inapplica- 
ble; for well do I know, that the framers’of that 
instrument never, whilst they were engaged in the 
great work of forming and perfecting that noble 
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the Congress of the United States would claim the 
right to collect money for the purpose of distri- 
buting it amongst the States. Such a power is now 
claimed, however, and if it is legitimately exer- 
cised, why not make the distribution according to 
the plan by which they authorized its levy. The 
Constitution provides that representation and di- 
rect taxation shall gc hand in hand, which simply 
means, that if five slaves in the South shall be 
equal to three freemen in the North, for representa- 
tive parposes, that the five slaves in the South 
shall pay as much tax into the Treasury as the 
three freemen of the North. But by the provisions 
of this bill, you reverse this jest rule, and distri- 
bute as much of the revenue of the Government to 
the five slaves of the South, as you do to the three 
freemen of the North. This, sir, is wrong in princi- 
ple and unjust in practice, and doubly so, because 
the whole measure is founded in wrong and injas- 
tice. 

There is one provision in this bill, Mr. Chair- 
man, which I would most cheerfully support, if it 
were not found in such bad company! I refer to 
the zai of the bill, as it is called, which grants to 


the actual settler the right of preemption. The. 


tail, sir, I could take, if the head was cut off! Bat, 
as a whole, I cannot swallow it. The gentleman 
from Georgia objects to this feature of the bill, and 
complains bitterly that these settlers are suffered to 
take the choice of all our Western lands. Weill, 
sir, in God’s name, whom would he have to take the 
first choice of the lands reclaimed from the wilder- 
ness, and from the possession of the savage, and 
made to partake of the nature of the garden of 
Eden—beauiiful for the eye to look upon? Would 
he dispossess the hardy pioneer, who has braved 
all the hardships of a frontier life, who has settled 
the West at ihe imminent peril of his life and 
that of his family, amidst the tomahawks of 
the savage and the diseases of a Western climate? 
Would he wrest this land from those worthy 
men, and confer it upon the speculators who reside 
in your Eastern cities, who never saw the West 
until they made their trip to the land sales, in or- 
der to outbid and dispossess the worthy tenants 
of the wilderness? ` This, Mr. Chairman, is not the 
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patriot would advocate. But the gentleman seems 
to be entirely ignorant of the true character of 
those occupants of our Western soil. He evident- 
ly looks upon them as a kind of semi barbarians, 
who are not entitled to the protection of this Go- 
vernment. Sir, this is a mistake. These men 
are of the best blood, and noblest spiritsin your 
land. They partake of the character of our pil- 
grim fathers, who first settled the North American 
continent—men, sir, who would not brook the 
tyranny and insolence of their oppressors in the 
mother country, who, by fortune or otherwise, 
seemed to be their superiors—men who, in the West- 
ern wilds, sought and found a retreat from the 
insolence and petty tyranny, which were practised 
upon them. Sach, Mr. Chairman, is the character 
of those Western pioneers, whom it is my duty, as 
well as pleasure, to defend upon this floor. 

I now tender to the committee my sincere thanks 
for their kind induigence, and take my seat. 


SPEECH OF MR. McKEON. 
OF NEW YORK. 

In the House of Representatives, July 3, 1841— 
The House being in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, and having under 
consideraticn the bill to distribute the proceeds 
of the sales of the sales of the public lands 
and to grant pre-emption rights. 

Mr. McKEON remarked that on a question so 
important as that now under discussion he could 
Every day 
brought to light new objections to the bill, and he 
trusted that yet the dominant party in this House 
would well consider the responsibility which rested 
on them, and the evil consequences which must 
flow from the adoption of this measure. Some 
few years since I, (said Mr. McK.) with my friend 
from Virginia [Mr. Wise] and forty-three others, 
stood in this House voting against the distribution 
of millions of surplus then in your Treasury. 


We then raised our warning voices against: this 
pernicious policy of distributiog. Our warnings: 
were unheeded. We told the friends of that mea- 
sure, that to distribute the public fund was: not.the 
act of wise statesmen—that the time would come: 
when the revenues of the nation would be dimi-. 
nished—that even if not diminished, the great na- 
tional objects of defence, both naval and military,. 
demanded some share of the public moneys. ‘This 
very fund, arising from the sales of the public 
lands, had, in 1836, increased enormously, but 
even then some on this floor insisted that it could 
not be expected to continue in its superabundant 
flow, 

“Whence do we derive our revenue? Chiefly 
from the sale of the public lands and customs. The 
amount derived from the late sales of the: public 
domain has been entirely unprecedented. On: re- 
ference to the sales which have been made for the 
last twenty years, it will be seen that the amount 
received during the last year far outstrips by many 
millions any single year of that period. There 
have been points of time at which great sales have 
been made; but, nevertheless, the last year is im- 
mensely beyond them. We have seen the receipts 
of 1834, amounting to upwards of four millions, 
suddenly rising, in 1835, to near fifteen millions. 
Can this state of things continue? Have we not 
reason tosuppose that these purchases are entirely 
in advance of the natural increase of population— 
in advance of emigration into the new sections of the 
country? Have we not a right to calculate that 
the spirit of speculation to which we may attribute 
this demand, will soon have lost its vigor and ex 
pended its influence? The jate returns show a 
falling off.” ; 

This was one of the prophetic warnings some of us 
gave the members of this House; and I regret that 
cur prophecies have been fulfilled. Again, then, I 
call upon the friends of this bill to pause ın their 
dangerous career. I conjure them to look at. the 
situation of the Treasury, and answer me whether 
they can, with any propriety, force this measure on 
the country. i 

What is the situation of the country}. We are 
here in obedience to the proclamation of the late 
Executive of the Unien—a proclamation which in- 
formed the people of this country that the Treasu-. 
ry of the Union was in an embarrassed condition, 
so that it was necessary to convene in an extraor- 
dinary session the Congress of the United States. 
I do not state the case too strongly when I assert, 
in the language of the prominent friends of the Ad- 
ministration, that a suffering people demanded re- 
lief at the hands of their representatives. I am 
here to execute the behests of those entrusted with 
the management of public affairs. What remedy: 
has been proposed to a people “sick even unto 
death?” What relief has been suggested for. the 
benefit of this nation in the agony of pecuniary 
distress? Can it be credited that the first measure 
of relief is a proposition for taxation—for the plun- 
der of the public domain—for the purpose of emp- 
tying the Treasury? Why, it is already empty. 
This Congress has been convened to fill a bank- 
rupt Treasury, and we commence operations ‘by 
giving away the public property. The: bill now 
before us proposes to divide the revenue derived 
frora the sales of public lands amongst the several 
States. 

On my return to my constituents, should I 
vote against this bill, it might be inquired 
of me why I dared to oppose a mea- 
sure which, according to ils supporters, pro- 
mised so great benefits to the States. It held 
out to all of them relief from the heavy burden. of 
the State debts which oppressed so many. ‘It af- 
forded to those not indebted the means of extend- 
ing their lines of intercommunication by railroads 
and canais, and the blessings of education. In my 
view the General Government has no right, direct- 
ly nor indirectly, to assume the debts of the States 
—to foster internal local improvement—to inter- 
fere with the domestic arrangements of the States, 
Let this policy be carried out, and you have at once 
a consolidated Government in all its magnificence, 
and wiih all its despotic power, rising amongst us. 
The bill, on its face, enacts that the moneys re- 
ceived by the States under this bill shall be expend: 
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ed“ in defraying debts incurred by the State-— 


makibg roads and canals—and in education, and’ 


fòr sach other purposes as the States, may direct. 
T: cannot conceive a bill mere objectionable for ihe 
action of a National Legislature like this. 

And before I proceed any further, I wish to say 
a word to the gentiemaa from Maryland, who last 
addressed the committees, [Mr. Kewnepy.] He 
does injustice to the minority on this foor, when 
he’charges us with opposing this biil solely because 
it is an .Administration measure. 
tive of opposition, I trust he will not ascribe it to 
me. What evidence is presented to us that this 
bill, in all its details, is an Administration mea- 
sure? I know thatthe message of the Executive 
does appear to favor the distribution of the public 
lands; but that recommendation is indistinct—is 
not explicit: Indeed, the fault-of that document is, 
in some particulars, its want of distinct recommen- 
dation on many leading po:itical topics. The vb- 
ject of the message appears to have been spargere 
ambiguas voces. Responsibility is chiefly thrown 
on` this House; and we must gather from the 
movements of the majority of this House, wuat are 
the real views of the Executive Administration of 
the Gevernment. : 

But, Mr. Chairman, in whatever shape the wishes 
of the Administration are made manifest, I can 
assure its friends that those measures will 
not find in me an indiscriminate opposer. 1 am dis- 
pesed to bring to bear, on every proposition, a 
candid and impartial. examination of its merits. 
The present opposition to the Administration is 
not disposed to imitate the policy of the Oppositon 
to the past Administration. We believe that we 
are here as guardians of the honor, the intercs:s, 
the Constitution of the Union, that no reckless, no 
wanton opposition will ever rally around it the 
confidence of the country, Weare here as sup- 
porters of great principles, and testing the recom- 
mendations of the Administration by these, we 
will more cheerfully yield our support when they 
concur with our principies, But at the same 
time, when we believe those principles to be vio- 
lated, we should, if we did not warn the country 
of its danger, be false to its prosperity and to its 
glory. 

Let us examine the recommendation of the pre- 
sent Chief Mugistrate. He speaks of this land 
question, amongst other measures calenlated for 
the benefit of the country. He says that, “Among 
such, a distribution of the proceeds of the sales of 
the public lands, provided such distribution does not 
force upon Congress the necessity of imposing upon 
commerce heavier burdens than those contemplated by 
the act ef 1833, would act asan efficient remediat 
measure by being brought directly in aid of the 
States.” 

Most assuredly this proviso tells Congress not to 
distribute unicss you are not to shackle commerce. 
Wil any one here deny that this measure, if 
adopted, will cripplecommerce? Before you give 
away to the States of the Union three cr four mil- 
lions, letsome questions be answered. 

Have you not a proposition for a Bank of thirty 
Millions, with a provision for its increase to fifty 
millions? Is it not proposed to take for the Gc- 
vernment a large share of the stock? Have we 
not a bill on our tables proposing to borrow twelve 
millions of dollars for this impoverished nauon? 
Do not all the friends of the Admiovisiration dv- 
mand from us means to carry on the Government 
to the extent of about thirty millions cf dollars at 

_Jeast? You are in debt, and yet you propose to 
give away your means. Who, of the Administra- 
tion party, is bere, that will say that the General 
Government is not in debi?—that it needs money? 
Nota member. If these proceeds of the lands are 
divided, how will the deficiency be made up? 
There is but one mode by taxation—direct or indi- 
rect. Inatime of peace, like this, you will be 
driven to indirect taxation on your importatioas. 
The chains are first to be thrown on the energies 
of commerce. As the friend of the freedom of 
trade, here, on the very threshold, 1 denounce this 
attempt to sacrifice the commercial interests to 
the combined spirit of avarice and extravagance, 
Every dollar taken from ,your Treasury by this 
bill, must, to that extent check the trade of the 
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country, by placing heavier dutes on your 
imported articles. While you place a heavy hand 
on commerce, you also oppress agriculture, as 
every check on the former affects the prodacing 
But aboveall you add 
to the taxes of every human being of every sta- 
tion in lite, from the highest in ihe land to the 
humblest. Let the gentleman from Maryland who 
introduced ibis bill, [Mr. Jounson,}] inform me 
how be will make up the deficiency produced ia 
the resources of the country by the withd awal of 
three millions. He may answer by a tax on 
luxuries. He told us that, prosipted by a Demo- 
cratic spirit, he would increase the dalies on silks 
and wines. My Democracy promp's me take off 
taxes, not to impose any if they can be avcided. 
Prompted by a irte Democratic spint, f trust he 
will notobjecttoan amendment to this bill reducing 
the duty on salt. I want him to give me bis infla- 
ence in behalf of my constituents, to comfort them 
in the howlings of the winters night, aad to warm 
them io the chills of the pinless storms—ailow ns 
to take the duty off coal—take off the tax on your 
ccarse blankets. These are reliefs he can give us. 
His colleague [Mr. Kennepy] proposes to tax 
our linens worn by the rich, Do not, then, I be- 
seech you, tax the flannel of the poor laborer. I 
stand here as the Representative, not of your rich 
pabob, rioting in luxary, not of your millionaires, 
supplicating Congress fora measure which will 
rabe the price of S:ate stocks—but I demand these 
measures of relief at your hands in the name of the 
irun-fisted, horest-hearted workingmen of the coun- 
try; the men who have poured forth their blood ia 
defence of ihe liberties of the country, and who will 
not lamely submit to be robbed for the aggrandize- 
ment of the wealthy. Disguise it as you may, this 
is en aristocratic measure. Itis the first great 
measure of the session which draws the line be- 
tween the aristocratic and democratic parties of the 
country. It is the first oblation to the moneyed 
powers. A.doj tthis bih, and you rass ihe price of 
every Stite’s stock in the markeis cf this country 
and Europe. Pass your bill, and you enact a jaw 
to condemn every laboring mon in the country to 
hours of toil to esra money to pay iax to your Go- 
vernment; you plunder the impoverished Treasury 
of millions to fill the coffers of the wealthy; while 
you oppress with duties the tea, the coffee, ine coal 
—ina ward, the necessaries of hie. Let the die 
be cast—lei the victory be accomplished—you will 
have prostrated the weak; but amidst their cries of 
agony aod disiress, all will be drowned amidst the 
exulling shouts from the money changers in their 
temples in Wall street and Threadneedle street. 
We have been told this is a great remedial merg- 
sure. Asa measure of relisf to the States of this 
Union, it is an open violation of the deeds of ces- 
sion to the General Government. We have heard 
it stated that these lands were ceded to the Union 
as trustee for ail the States—to provide for their 
general welfare, ‘he Siates which made claim to 
vast tracts of land on this continent, surrendered 
their claims to induce some of their sister States 
of the Confederacy, to form the present Union. 
It was a sacrifice worthy of the men of those days. 
‘They preferred to secere the blessings of liberty 
by means of the Union, to the possession. of mil- 
lions or acres. They made this General Govern- 
ment the trusiee of a vast esiaie, to pay the debts 
of ihe Union. Trey never could have supposed 
the day would come when this land fend would, 
in the hands cf their trusice, be expended to pay 


the deb's of the individual States, in proportions 


vastly unequal, and at a time when the General 
Government would be struggline with financial! 
embarrassments. These lands were ceded to us 
as a means to provide revenue for the Siaces in 
their aggregate capacity—io obtain credit upon for 
the support of our Governmeat, and payment of 
our Revolutionary debt. If you seatter by your 
extravagance or unaregnlated generosity this mag- 
nificeat domain, you will at onee diminish your 
means o? obiaining credit from caavetists. With 
our millions of aeres, ai any moment of difficulty 
we can obtain money. We have security to offer 
capitalists, Let gentlemen remember ihat there is 
nothing very magical in credit; that frequently and 
suddenly it takes wings and flies, Iis first element 


is ability 10 repay the amount borrowed. You 
have seen the results of the lat four years. The 
eredit of individuals of extensive means—of cor- 
porations with vast powers and capital—has been 
blasted, and now the credit of the sovereign States 
sinks’ daily in the.money matket. Who couid 
kave believed, some few years since, ihe day 
would come when the sitcks of States of this 
Union would be selling for one half of the value 
at which they were issued?—that sovereign States 
would be unable to pay the interest on their 
debts? Yet that result is now before us. It is 
the natural cons: quence of that policy which threw 
the retponsibility of payment of two hundred mil- 
lions of State debts on the futare, a policy which 
looked too little to our present means and demands, 
and trusted too much to the future. We have not 
only seen the want of ability of the States to pay 
their bonds—aye even interest on these bonds; 
but we have the declaration madeon the part of 
some of the counties of one of the Slates, thatits 
iababitants will net contribute taxes to pay these 
ponds. Is not the question of répudiation in an- 
other State openly discussed? Lavish your means 
on States—coniribuie your credit to corporations, 
in the same manner these Siates have, and who 
will rise here and say that the time may noi come 
when the bonds of this Union may also not fall 
iu your stock market, and questions of repuciaiion 
bestarted on this foo? You may insist on axa- 
tion to meet habilities, but there are limits beyond 
which you cannot foree even taxation—neither in- 
direct nor direct. 

l have heard the argument used here that this 
measure is required by public sentiment; that it 
has been recommended by Gen. Jackson, Mr. 
D:cxerson of New Jersey, and by the Legislatures 
of several States. fam well aware of the recom- 
mendations referred to by the friends of this mea- 
sure, Į would explain, if time would permit, the 
difficulties which at least one of these distinguished 
men proposed to remedy before he could sanction 
this measure, bat it is sufficient to say that the 
circumstances ci those days were very different 
from the present lean well understand how the 
eminent Senator from New Jersey—how President 
Jackson, might have been willing to divide when 
ihe Treasury was overflowing, or likely to over- 
flow, and yet, if they were now called on to act, 
wouid refuse to divide when they knew the Trea- 
sury was empty. I have no doubt they would 
now raise their voices against this nieasure, even 
for this simple but yet mest powerful reason of a 
deficiency of revenue. 

We have heard the ery of agrarianism raised 
throughout the land. Js not this practically an 
agrarian law—an agrarian law in its most odious 
features, without even the redeeming characteris- 
ties of the division of the public lands of the Ro- 
maa people? Their public domain was the fruit 
of conquest, and they who fought the batiles of the 
Republie, demanded a share of the spoils their va- 
lor had won, ‘The aristocracy of that day opposed 
such appropriations when the great mass was to be 
benefited. They who stood forward as the cham- 
pions of popular rights were then, and in succeeding 
times have been denounced as levellersand disturbers 
of public order. In vain the clamors of the peo- 
ple were heard demanding justice. At length old 
Dentatus rushed into the midst of the assembly of the 
people, laid bare his wounds received in defence of 
Rome in the acquisition of these very lands, and 
aroused the fury of the populace against their op- 
pres-ors; yetstill the people were denied justice; inte- 
rest triumphed overrighi. The Roman Senate snould 
present a warning to us to aveid injusiice—not an 
example to follow. Your agrarian law di- 
vides lands won by the valor of your fore- 
fathers—ceded to you by the patriotism of the 
States—purchased by the taxes imposed on the peo- 
ple for the benefi; of a moneyed oligarchy and fo- 
reign bankers. Where are the soldiers of the Re- 
velutiin—where the soldiers of the jast war? 
Would that they could enter here, and point to 
teir scars—their wounds—and plead with those 
“ dumb mouths ” against this proposition, so want- 
ing in patriotism and in statesmanlike foresight. 
Have you no alarm: of war, even at the present 
moment? May you not need these very lands, as 
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trustees to those who may hereafter, and that at no 
very distant time, be enrolled under your banners 
in defence of your rights? 

I now ask the attention of the committee to the 
gross inequality of one of the provisions of this 
bill. It is provided that 10 per cent. more of the 
moneys raised from these lands, shali be paid to 
some of the new States, than to the oid States. Is 
this equitable? What right has Indiana or any 
other State to receive 10 per cent. more that New 
York? What has New York done that she should 
not receive the same quota as Indiana? Look to 
the population of New York, and judge what must 
be the consumption of articles on which you lay a 
tax in your import duties—then calculate how 
much greater is her share of contribution in mak- 
ing up any deficiency in the Treasury than any 
new State with a scattered population. You re~ 
‘fuse to give to the State her equal share in a di- 
vision of public moneys, while her people must, by 
taxation, contribute the largest amcunt of money 
to your coffers, Can injastice go farther in cp- 
pressing any people? Does it become the majority 
of this House to sanction such injustice ? 

I confess my astonishment at the support given 
to this measure by members professing to be at- 
tached to the State Rights interest. Sir, I believe 
that in the sovereignty of the Siates rests the per- 
manency of tbis Union. Ina this bill, openty on tis 
face, in its provisions, it violates the doctrine of cp- 
position to interna! improvement by the States, and 
the non-interference iù the domestic management 
of the affairs of the States, so much cherished by 
State Rights mea. Pass this measure, and semi- 
annually you will have the Treasurers of yvur 
twenty-six States demanding their share of the 
common treasure. Pass this measure, and you 
humble the pride of each member of the Confede- 
racy. No longer will you behvid the soul iwspiring 
spectacle of tee members of this Union carefully 
watching the interests of the citizens of their seve- 
ral States, and looking to the General Government 
for the performance of a few duties necessarily 
arising under your Constitution, Tat scene will 
disappear. You willsee your States imploringly 
approaching these halls on bended knee, humbled 
before this Congress, the very creature of their 
creation. Bearing thece evidences of debt, the 
‘mournful procession of sovereign mendicants, 
with self-abasement betrayed in every feature, most 
cringingly and crouchingly will enter your doors 
and receive your bags of gold from your Treasury; 
aud then depart wiih the price cf the sacrifice of 
their independence. In that degrading situation, with 
my consent, New York never shall be seen. Ske 
scorns the charity cf the General Government. 
She has debts, but she has immense resources. No 
one doubts her ability to discharge her liabilities. 
She will husband her weans—chzck the issue of 
more liabilities—and, by a course of prudence and 
economy, relieve herself of the burdens which her 
legislation has imposed on her cinzens. You re- 
fused to grant her request in these hails when she 
applied for aid to build her great canal, That 
now has proved to the State a source of immense 
revenue.” It does not bzcome her whom you have 
spurned and rejected when she was weak, and 
in days when your assistance would have 
been of benefit, now, when she ranks as the 
mightiest in the Confederacy, to humble her- 
self by receiving the share of charity doled out to 
her in common with her famishing sister Repub- 
lies. Asone of her native sons, I cling to her 
honor and her interests. Atths same time che- 
rishing this glorious Union, I cannot assent toa 
measure which strikes a fatal blow at the sove- 
reignty of the States, inverts the whole organiza- 
tion of our Government, by making the States de- 
pendent on the General Government, instead of 
the latter dependent cn the former; and, as I sin- 
cerely believe, prepares @ grave for popular free- 
dom. 


aeaaee SDRC CCAS TT 
SPEECH OF MR. PICKENS, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Inthe House of Represeniatives, July 8, 1841—On 
the bill authorizing a loan not exceeding twelve 
- millions of dollars. . : 
The pending question being on the motion to 
strike out the enacting clause of the bill— 


| position to the dll. 


Mr. PICKENS addressed ihe com«isittee in op- 
He did not desire, he said, to 
trespass on the atiention of the committee. He 
knew how great the disp<sition was to hurry busi- 
ness through, and he knew that there was a great 
indisposition on the part both of the House ana the 
committee to consider such bills as these. During 
the whole period of his service here, he had been 
struck with ihe remarkable fact that on all money 
questions, upon all bills involving appropriations 
cf the public money, there was more apathy and 
indifference, and less consideration, in this House, 


than on any other measures. He did not know why | 


this was; but such was the fact. And yet, if any 
measures were more important than others, they 
certainly were those which related to the finances of 
the country, an? the mode and manner of raising 
the ways and means to meet the exigences and ex 
penses of ihe Government. 

We have been taught to believe that there is 
nothing more imporiant to the people ia the affairs 
of Government than the exercise of the taxing 
power. This might be a prejudice, but if it were, 
we had inhcrited it from our ancestors, and from 
the proudest recollections of past history. Al- 
though the bill was nominally one to borrow mo- 
ney, yet you could not separate from its considera- 
tion the question how you were to lay taxes upon 
the community to meet that Joan. Fs tbe Joan ne- 
cessary? And the question for future consideration 
is, how that loan is to be me? An intelligent peo 
ple will inquire into these points; and it is the duty 
cf an honest Representative to examine well be- 
fore he will consen: to impose a tax of twelve 
millions of dollars upon his constituents. 

Mr. Chairman, we present a singular spectacte 
to the world in our legislation at present. It was 
but two days ago tbat you passed a bil distributing 
more than three millions anwually of your revenue 
amongst the States of this Confederacy. This was 
its nominal object, but the objéct in reality was to 
divide i: amongst the corporations, speculators, and 
stockjobbers, who will ultimately get the benefit, 
white those who furnish the productive labor, the 
bone and sinew, and wele of the ccuntry, wil 
receive none of this money. Yes, you propose 
oxe day this immense Gistribution, which will, in 
two years, equal $6,000,000 annually, and the next 
day you prpose to borrow $12,000 000 to meet, 
as you pretend, a deficit in the revenue, but in re- 
ality to enable you te make thai distribution prac- 
tieally efficient for the foreign fundiolder. Sir, 
the annals of a free country do not furnish such an 
example as this of during and reckless legislation. 
I would be faithless to my constiluents if Í were to 
sit silent, and not expose these profligate and high- 
handed measures which strike at their most vilal 
interests. 

Every people have their peculiar criterion by 
which to judge of liberty. The Frenchman cor- 
siders it the peculiar privilege of a Paris mcb to 
pull down one dynasty and put up another. Pro- 
vided they can exercise this turbulent privilege 
they are contented. Not so with those who speak 
the English language—they bad been taught to 
believe that the line which separated the power of 
Government from private property, was the line 
that defined Eaglish and American liberty. And 
the true and real mode by which to judge of the 
privileges and liberties of a people was the power 
they had to control and restrain taxation by Go- 
yernment. Connected with this subject, there was 
another question as deeply interesting as the power 
of taxation, and that was the mode and manner in 
which revenue should be expended. There is ne 
operation connected with Government that pro- 
duces so great an effect upon the distribution of 
national wealth as the mode and manner in which 
its revenues are disbursed or disposed of. As 
deeply important as this consideration must be to 
all nations, yet it is more so to us asa free people 
than to any Ober. Our country presents the most 
extensive territory—near two thousand miles North 
and South, and the same East and West—embrac- 
ing all variety of productions, almost from the 
frozen to the torrid zones, with various and com- 
plieated local interests, and twenty-six separate lo- 
cal Governments. No statesman can look at these 
things without seeing at once the profound impres- 


sion that must be produced, in the course of ‘time, 
upon the distribution. of wealth by not only. the - 
collections of our revenue, but, in a fargreater.de+ 
gree, by the disbursements of that revenue. Hence 
it is, that every tax bill, or loan bill, or any meas 
sure touching the fiscal action-of this Government, 
must always produce a deep sensation throughout . 
the Republic. : 


In England the thing was somewhat different. 
There they had a very small territory, witha 
dense population and a perfect identity of interest. 
Hence it was that the British. Government: could 
collect two hundred millions of dollars in revenue 
without producing any very great impression upon. 
the distribution of wealth, ,because that revenue. 
was disbursed sgain amongst the same people. It 
might affect classes and individuals, but.as:far ‘as 
her resources as a nation were concerned——her 
capital, her labor, her productive industry were 
involved—it produced litile or no impressiox 
Collecting two hundred millions from a small teti- 
tory, with a dense population and identity of nte- 
rests, and then spending or disbursing the same 
back agaia amongst precisely the same people and 
upon the same territory, comparatively speaking, 
impaired but little their resources, and produced 
but little effect upon the distribution of national 
wealth. Such a people might sustain an immense 
national debt and the heaviest expenditures of Go- 
vernment. Butit was not so withus. Take forin- 
stance Arkansas and Massachusetts—two States of 
this Confederacy, near fifteen hundred miles apart, 
with very different productions and pursuits. The 
question as to taxation may present itself in very 
different aspects to those two States, and particu. 


| larly when you connect the question as to the mode 


and manner in which the revenue from that taxa- 
tien shall be disbursed. Although you may sup» 

pose that both States may contribute in exact pro- 

portion to population (a proposition by no means 

irue) towards that revenue, yet if one receives 

more in disbursements and the other less than it 

contributes, you at once see that taxation connect- 

ed with disbursements may be, as far as money is 

concerned, a gain to one and a loss to the other. 

ln this point of view, taxation and a national debt 

may be a blessing to one State, whilst they are a 

constant drain and a curse to another State. If, 

in the course of 20 years’ operation, the Govern- 

ment were to collect 450 millions of dollars from 

the whole Confederacy by taxation, and were to” 
expend 300 millions of it back on one section, and 

that the smallest section; is it not palpable, as far 

as the distribution ‘of national wealtb is involved,’ 
that there is a difference of 150 milliens in the ope- 

ration? Suppose that there should be two great 
sections of the Confederacy (and I will only sup-’ 
pose the case merely for illustration) and both 

should contribute one-half, or 225 millions apiece 

towards the 450 millions—-and that one should 
receive back in disbursements the 300 millions— 

and the cther only 150 millions—do you not see that 
as far as the pecuniary operation is concerned that 
the one will receive back 75 millions more than it 
paid, whilst the other would lose exactly 75 mil- 

lions? 

But, then, suppose that by a peculiar system `of 
indirect taxation you were to make one section 
contribute through its exchangeable products three 
hundred millions, and the other one hundred and 
fifty millions, and then that you were to disburse 
back to the latter three hundred and. to the former 
one hundred and fifty, then the loss to one would 
be precisely one hundred and fifty millions, and the 
gain to the other one hundred and fifty. Now,when 
you take taxation and disbursement together, this 
is, to a great extent, the operation. Hence it is, 
what it is contrary to the genius of our system to 
bear a high rate of taxation or disbursement. Not 
that there is any objection to paying what is right 
for the support of Goverameat, or to contribute 

reely for all those Just purposes prescribed by the 
Constitation—not that there is any objection to 
contributing our last doliar for the defence of the 
interests or the rights of our common country— 
but that we should be cautious and forbear to make 
any unnecessary exactions~-that we should at-. 
tempt, as far as possible, to preserve justice and. 
equality, and to be sure and take nota cent from. 
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the people that may not be necessary for the abso- 
lute wants.of a wise Government. As to the gain 
that. one section might, from its peculiar invest- 
ments, have by taxation, discouraging foreign com: 
petition in the home market, Mr. Pickens said he 
would not at present touch that’ branch of the 
subject, although ıt was an incidental and collate- 
ral benefit resulting: from taxation that might also 
be:dwelt upon. 

‘There was no Government whose fiscal action 
was at all like ours in its. incidental effects upon 
the distribution of wealth. We perhaps.might see 
something. of the same kind in France and Russia. 
In France the Government had necessarily made 
heavy collections in the vine-growing provinces of 
the South, and the heaviest disbursements of the 
Government were necessarily made on her North- 
ern frontier, to prevent invasions from her power- 
ful and warlike neighbors. This operation had 
thrown a larger accumulation of capital and 
wealth where the greatest proportion of the expen- 
diures and disbursements had for centuries been 
Mate, andthe more fertile and productive pro- 
vinces of the South had been kept bare. So it was 
in Russia more fully exemplified. Collections 
had bes made from every quarter of the empire, 
and the disbursements were made upon the Baltic, 
and more paxticularly around St. Petersburg. The 
result was, that from the country being a quagmire 
and marsh, the disbursements of a mighty empire 

‘bad enriched it, and built up one of the most beau- 
tifal and richly ornamented cities of modern Eu- 
rope. Iut that empire, vast and extensive as it is, 
from the very fact of its wide expanse and variety 
of interest, never can be able to stand heavy ex- 
actions in money. Despotic as the Government is, 
although it can draw for men without number, yet 
itcan never bear heavy taxation. Large collec- 
tions, gathered from the regions about the great 
wall of China, or habitually exacted from the fer- 
tile provinces towards the Black sea, and disbursed 
upon the Baltic, whould enrich the latter, while it 

~ would exhaust and desolate the former. 

The political economists cf Great Britain have, 
to a great extent, overlooked the principal effects 
that disbursements of Government have upon the 
capital and labor of a nation, because it was not 
so sensibly felt there. They have a compact terri- 
tory, with a dense population, and an identity of 
interest, and the consequence is, that they can bear 
the collection of two hundred millions of collars 
and feel it less than we would the collection of 
fifty millions, because their disbursements would 
be immediately thrown back again into the same 
compact territory and amongst the same consoli- 
dated interests. But here the whole fiscal action 
of the Government, if it be high, produces sensa- 
tion and derangement throughout our whole sys- 
tem. This was the great. difference between our 
Government and that of Great Britain, and it was 
the cause of the power and immense fiscal re- 
sources of the latter nation. This difference cre- 
ated the fatal error into which gentlemen fell by 
adopting those systems of measures which looked 
to high revenue and high disbursements. They 
had taken their examples from England—from 
English institutions—-Eaglish principles and cus- 
toms—and they had attempted to apply them to 
us—to a people totally different in every respect. 

Far be itfrom me to say that we had such lo- 
cal interests that we could not be harmonized un- 
der one Government. No; my remarks are in- 
tended to show that we are not prepared to bear 
high pressare—that unnecessary exactionsin pro- 
found peace were not suited to cur interests or to 
our institutions. We had great and leading inte- 
rests in common—we had trial by jury, and uni- 
versal suffrage—two great bulwarks of liberty. 
We spoke a common language, and had freedom 
of religion. Bui whatis still more, we have a 
common American interest as conttadistinguished 
from European power. The necessity of a perma- 
nent union for the purposes of defence and inde- 
pendence, is too obvious to be dwelt upon. We 
have the glorious associations of the past, and 
a common origin and a common fame to bind us 
together. Preserve thé forbearing and equal prin- 
ciples of the Constitution, and there never can be 
a murmur. But it isa fatal mistake to suppose 


i 


| 


that the Union is strengthened by assuming doubt- 
ful powers, or by making unnessary exactions to 
give the Government .a high fiscal action. There 
may be as much oppression and injustice produced 
by using the powers of the Constitution to an un- 
necessary excess, as ihere would be from a direct 
violation of the instrument itself. Abuse of power 


may sometimes perpetrate as much wrong as usure j 


pation. 

Let not gentleman suppose that opposition to this 
bill and its kindred measures—a high tariff—distri- 
bution to pay indirectly the debts of the States— 
and a Government Bank to organize the whole for 
the benefit of the stock interest and foreign fund- 
holder—originates from any factious desire to 
thwart the justaction of the Government. Mr. 
P. said his opposition was to the whole as a sys- 
tem. We had these questions indirectly in issue 
before us for the last four years. They lay at the 
boitom of all the bitter party conflicts upon this 
floor, and throughout the country. The politicians 
who were seen to triumph in these contests were 
nothing compared with the great moneyed interests 
involved. They were but feathers and corks float- 
ing upon the surface. The agitation of the deep 
current beneath came from the great gambling, 
speculating and moneyed interests of society. 
They constitute questions that have divided 
the two great parties from the foundation of 
our Government to the present day. We paid 
off the Revolutionary war debt, and sub- 
mitied to the system then imposed upon us, from the 
necessity of the case, and from the recollections of 
thal glorious event, that terminated in our inde- 
pendence. We then paid off the second war debt, 
under a similar system, and were quiet, from simi- 
lar motives. But now, in profound peace, we find 
ourselves comparatively free from a national debt, 
and the great question is, whether we shall be 
thrown back again, under the former sysiem of 
measures, for the benefit of the moneyed and stock 
interest, and at the expense of the landed and la- 
boring interest of this confederacy; or whether we 
shall reduce the Government to simple and econo- 
mical expenditures, and a low fiscal action, suited 
to a state of peace, and congenial to the free prin- 
ciples of an equal Constitution, and to the feelings 
of a Republican people. Alexander Hamilton 
and his followers engrafied the British banking 
and funding system, with their corresponding mea- 
sures,upon our country, from very patriotic motives 
at the time. I have no doubt that they believed our 
system too weak, and that it was necessary to 
rally around it the moneyed interes! of the country 
by favors and bounties, so as to sustain the Go- 
vernment, and with it tke Union. But the circum- 
stances under which we are now placed, are totally 
different. No man doubts the power or the per- 
manency of our Government, under a strict and 
proper construction of the Constitution. Under 
the system which Hamilton created, there grew up 
a party that differed from him radically in their 
principles of public policy. They believed the Go- 
vernment strong enough under a strict construction 
of the Constitution. George Mason, Patrick Hen- 
ry, Rollins Lowndes, and Thomas Jefferson, were 
the fathers of this latter schoel. They understood 
thoroughly the philosophy cf our system, and had 
judgment to discriminate beiween what was neces- 
sary for Great Britain, and what might be necessa- 
ry for us. Sir, it was a profound school of politics, 
and the experience of time has but proved the ma- 
turity of their wisdom. - True, it was a little more 
complicated, and more difficult to be understood, 
than the direct and consolidated system of Hamil- 
ton; but where has there been a free Government 
that has not been more or less complicated? It is a 
despotism that is always simple. It is one of 
the beautiful attributes of a free system, that 
it requires thought, intelligence, to understand 
and restrain it. 

A gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Unperwoop} 
had the other day ridiculed State authority, State 
Rights, and pronounced it all a humbug. Sir, I 
have known many instances in physies, and morals, 
as well as in politics, where gentlemen pronounced 
asystem absurd and ridiculous, which they had 
not the ability to comprehend. I believe, when 
Galileo first used the telescope, and developed our 


beautiful planetary system, proclaiming that the 
sun was a centre, and that the planets moved 
around it im their separate orbits, that be was im- 
mediately denounced as a heretic by the ignorant, 
and, if. I mistake not, thrown into prison by the 
fanatical. The system was too complicated for 
their understanding. I remember, too, when at 
college, that many young’men would go as far as 
quadratic or eubie equations in algebra, but 
when they came to rise to the higher branches, 
and io apply spherical trigonometry to the 
study of the heavens, they then thought it too 
ethereal for their contemplation, and in the 
supreme gravity of ignorance, they pronouneed it 
all useless and ridiculous, And so it is with those 
who are contented with a simple and despotic Go- 
vernment; they relieve their minds from contem- 
plating the higher fields of philosopy in politics, 
by pronouncing it all theoretical abstraction. In 
one point of view liberty itself is an abstraction. 
When gentlemen in this country proncunce a great 
system of politics all ridiculous and absurd, let 
them first strike from the scroll ‘of fame the names 
of Jefferson and Henry. 

Mr, P. said that he believed if the system of 
Alexander Hamilton—a funded debt—high tariff 
—assumption of State debts~-or which is the same 
thing, the distribution annually of public revenue— 
together with a Government Bank—if all these 
were to be revived ina time of peace—and at 
this enlightened period of the Republic, the result 
would be alienation of feeling—sectional excite- 
ment—all tending to weaken’ the bonds of this 
Union. Noi that be wonld threaten any thing of 
that kind, or looking towards it, but that {the peo- 
ple would not bear a high pres:ure system at pre 
sent. Itis the part of wisdom and patriotism to 
forbear. 

Mr. P. then said he regretted that the chairman 
of the committee (Mr. FILLMORE] had thought pro- 
per to arraign parties upon this floor. THe had 
touched topics calculated to excite the bitterest feel- 
ings. I thought ther, while giving his beggarly 
account of empty boxes, it would have been the 
part of a staiesman to have presented his measures 
in such a manner as to have commanded the best 
feelings of the House. Why was it that he at- 


| tempted to show that the last Administration had 


excended so much more than what came from 
the ordinary revenues of the Government? 
Was it to repeat that partisan calculation made 


: in the Seeretary’s report, which went to show 


the “excess of expenditures over the current 
revenue” for the last few years? Suppose a 
cebtor and creditor account were opened, 
and tae last administration were to show the 
twenty-eight millions of dollars deposited, or, 
as the Secretary might have it, distributed 
amongst the States. If this were done (and 
it would be just as fair as the Secretary’s mi- 
serable showing,) it might then square accounts 
upon the most appreved basis of Federal calcula- 
tion. The Chairman has thought proper in one 
breath to denounce the extravagance of the last 
Administration, and then, in the next, to speak of 
their contracted expenditures. He proclaims that 
they refused to appropriate for fortifications for 


' the Navy, and last, although not least in his esti- 


mation, he denounces them for having abandoned 
appropriations for harbors, aud internal improve- 
ments, &c. He even mourns that they sold at 
auction the implements for works of internal im- 
provements that had been carried on before. 
And is this their sin?’ F rather think that many 
will suppose that they were right for lopping off 
useless and unconstitutional expenditures. It will 
be recollected that for five years past we have 
fought these questions upon this floor, upon high 
principles of constitutional power as well as expe- 
diency. We have been able to vote them down, 
and, in my opinion, very. properly. I suppose 
now, from the denunciations of the chairman, these 
measures and expenditures are to be revived. But 
when the chairman comes to speak of the expendi- 
tures of ihe last Administration, did it never oc- 
cur to him. that Congress had something to do in 
passing upon and pressing those expenditures, and 
that there were hardly any, no maiter how extra- 
vagant, that he and many of his friends did not 
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vote for? Till becomes him to rebuke what he 
may call extravagance in others, whenthe himself 
has gone with them upon expenditures, and 
even complains that upon some points they 
were not heavy enough. And he is now 


ready even to go further than was ever thought of | 


by others. The party to which he belongs have 
come into power with economy upon their lips and 
extravagance in their hearts. I shonid like to see 
some of their reforms and reductions. Instead of 
this, we have now before usa funded debt proposed 
of $12,000,000; we have just passed a distribution 
bill of at least three millions of dollars annually, 
which is equal to funding ‘he whole public lands at 
fifty millions of dollars,as three millions is the interest 
upon that amount at six per cent; they also pre- 
pose to raise the taxes, so as to increase the reve- 
nue from cusioms at least $12,000,000 more than 
at present; and then we have a Government Bank 
proposed with Government stock again to the 
amount of $10,000,000 more—in all, eighty-four 
millions of dollars. These are the movements to- 
wards economy and reform, which a deluded and 
betrayed country were taught to believe would fol- 
low this great reforming party !! 

Let us examine into the Treasury report, and 
see if there be any necessity for this loan. It will 
be observed, in the first place, that the Seeretary of 
the Treasury makes the deficit on the 31st of Au- 
gust next, $5,251,388 30. I believe he has since 
discovered a mistake of half a million, which he 
has sent into the Senate. But to make this deficit 
of five millions (I speak in round numbers) on the 
31st of August, he resorts to the extraordinary cal- 
culation, that, ‘rom the Ist of June to the 31st of 
August, three months, there will be required for 
the Government sums to the enormous amount of 
$11,151,693 37. The Chairman has said that this 
calculation rests upon the basis that this is ope- 


fourth of the year, &e. Multiply this by 
four, and it will make what will be 
required for’ the Government for the who'e 


year, according to this basis, the emormous amount 
of $44,605,773 48. ` And is this what the Secre- 
tary would make out as required by the Govern- 
ment? His object was to make the deficit ss great 
as possible by 3ist August; and therefore he forced 
near half the required sums for a whele year into 
three months. Itis tou gross and palpable to de- 
ceive any man. 

The Secretary also makes the defict at the 
end of the year, or in his language: “Leaving 
unprovided for of the demands for the pre- 
sent year, the sum of $6,000,941 14. If 
the required sum as estimated in the quar- 
ter ending 3ist August. were estimated in the 
like manner tor the last quarter——then the deficit 
ought, according to this basis, to have been much 
greater than six millions at the end of the year. 
Either the calculation is not trac as to the quarter 
ending 31st August, or the other calculation as to 
the end of the year is not made upon the same 
basis. Tie truth is, they appear made out to suit 
the case the Secretary desires to present, Take, 
for instance, amongst the sums which he says will 
be required from Ist June to 31st August, and we 
see that he puts down ‘military service” $4,591,- 
092, which, at that rate, would make fora year 
$18,364,391 for “military service.” And itis by 
this sort of calculation, by forcing every thing to 
the highest point within the three months, that he 
makes the deficit. He might as well have caienu- 
lated all the expenditures for the year as demand- 
ed within the three months, ending on 3ist An- 
gust, and thus he could have had a much larger 
deficit and debt. Again to make out a de- 
ficit at the end of the year of $6,000,541 14, 
he estimates $2,521,336 98 to be appropriated 
this session, under the head of “additional appro- 
priations, required by the War Department.” He 
adds that, as if it were a certain demand upon the 
Treasury, and then makes out the deficit at six 
millions. I speak in round numbers. Now it 
remains to be seen whether this reforming and 
economical Congress will make this enormous ap 
propriation—particularly when we find on page 
2d of the report, amongst the baiances.of appro- 
Priations outstanding on the 4th of March 1841, 
“military $15,991,895 15.” Besides, we have now a 


balance of appropriations on hand for fortifications, 
$775,000. This is as much as can be wisely ex- 
pended before the ist of January next. Yeu could 
notat present expend judiciously more upon those 
objects. At least the public interests could not 
suffer much on that head until the regular session. 
Then stale the deficit as the Secretary does for the 
end of the yeaar - - $6,000,941 14 
Deduct new appropriations, ésti- 


maied, but not made yet -~ 2,521,336 98 


And we have at theend of the year 

only - - - = 3,479,604 16 

And take the same amount from the deficit made 
cut by the Secretary on 31st August, and it will 
only be at that time $2,730,051 32. I: will be 
seen that ihe Secretary makes the lowest estimates 
as tothe ‘ways and means inthe power of ths 
Treasury” from Ist Jane to the 31st August, 
whilst he makes the largest calculations as to the 
sams required in the same period. For instance, 
on page 4th, he estimates receipts from customs 
to 3ist August at $3,000,000. Now it is well 
known that our keaviest importations were in 
January and February, and that the custom- 
house bonds of those months, running for six 
montis, will be falling due within that peried. The 
dues will be now coming in for the heaviest im- 
poriations of the year, made in January last, and 
the estimate might more fairly be made at four 
millions than three millions. So itis with lands. 
Fle estimates them for tke same time at $700,000. 
If the usual sales had not been postponed or sus- 
pended, those receipts might have been put higher. 
There can be noreason for not making sales, un- 
less it be intended (which surely cannot be the 
case) to enable those speculators, who it was said, 
two years ago held 60,000,000 of aeres of lands on 
speculaton, to bring their lands into market en 
more favorable terms, than if the Government 
were to urge sales at the minimum price. As the 
Treasury is said to be in want, it would seem the 
fit ume to make sales of publie lands as an extra. 
ordinary source of revenue, which could be cal- 
lected without pressure to any interest; so that the 
sales ough! to reach a million of dollars, Instead of 
$700,000. If we go to conjecture, the probability 
ought to be from jands and customs $1,800,000, 
in apy reasonable ealculation—more than is esti- 
mated up to 3ist of August. 
$2,730,051 32, would leave at that period only 
$1,430,051 32. This would be a reasonable re- 
sult even upon the extraordinary high estimate of 
“sums required” up tothe 31st of August. Bat 
let us calculate by the data furnished from the re- 
port, and present another view. in page J2, he 
states “the bajaaces of appropriations outstanding 
March 4, 1841, $33,429,616 50.” Take from 
ihis (page 3d) what “will be required for the ser- 
vices of the curren! year,” $24,210,000, end it 
leaves $9,219,616 50, which of course would be 
the “balance ofoutsianding appropriations Ist Jann- 
ary, 1842; then take that from the $12,306,265 
35, stated page 12h to be “balances ef appropria- 
Hots outstanding January 1, 1841,” and w> have 
$3,086,648 85. Thais, then, added to the 
$24,210,000 “estimated for the services of the 
current year,” would make $27,296,648 85. Ac- 
cording to his own estimate, he can make 
no more than this for the year. Then divide 
that amount by four, and you have the esti- 
mate, acecrding to the chairman’s basis, for 
three months “of sams that will be required,” 
in amount $6,824,162 21, instead of the $11,151,- 
693 37, as estimated by ihe Secretary at page 
four. But then add the extra amount of Treasu- 
ry notes, which the Secretary calculates as due by 
the 31st August, to the $6,824,162 21, and you 
will have $9,581,062 21. Add also to that the 


sums estimated both for taking the census and the | 


expenses of the extra session of Congress, (the last 
of which was unnecessary, and the former might 


have remained until the regular session,) and these | 


are the only two items of extras beyond the Treasu- 
ry notes, and then we only have $10,225,062 21. 
This makes a difference of $926,631 16, which I 
am ata lossto explain, and which I believe no 
man can explain. Then the Treasury notes. at 
pages three and twelve, estimated as falling into 


This, taken from the | 


the Treasury this year, although issued from Janu- 
ary to 4th March, 1841, $1,110,611 08, must also 
be deducted from his general estimate, and added tó 
this Jast sum of. $926,631 16. It is. well known 
that, at six per cent. under existing tircumstances 
in the country, there is no investment more. profita» 
bleand safe at present. There can be no reason 
why they should be calculated as coming incer: 
tainly before due. Add then the. $2,591,336 98 
“additional appropriations required by the War 
Department,” but not yet made, and in no point of 
view can be estimated as deficit. To this putthe 
sums of $350,000, and of $294,000, estimated for 
the census and the extra session, (but-in no view to 
be calculated as deficit,) and we have then anag- 
gregate from these items of $5,202,579 22.. Then 


take this from the Seeretary’s own estimate of de- . 


ficitatthe end of the year, $6,000,941 14, and it 
leaves only $798,361 92 actual deficit at the end 
of the year. 

Taking ovt $215,151, money now in the mints,: 
and this amount would be reduced $583,210. 92, 
so that if there had been no extra session, there 
could not have been a deficit at any rate on the 
31st August next, but all tke reasonable and ordi- 
nary calculations would make an abundance at 
that time, whatever may be said as to the year. 
The whole is an exaggerated -and forced’ calcula- 
lion, to produce a vague impression. as to the ne- 
cessily of the called session. As to the $4,000,000 
which the Secretary recommends as a fund, that 
always ought to lie idle in the Treasury, (or rather 
in the Bank, to be created as a fund for its ase,) as 
a surplus. If such an amount were necessary 
for extraordinary emergencies, then it would show 
far more financial wisdom and patriotism, 1o give 
the Government power to use its own credit con- 
ditionally, to suit such emergencies. Instead of 
four millions in money collected from the people, 
and lying as a surplus always on hand, it would be 


far better and cheaper to use Treasuay notes;:as. 


they might be needed for extraordinary emergen- 
cies This would give efficiency, and: avoid hoard- 
ing up idle money. But this four millions is’ not 
only designed to relieve the Treasury, but is in- 
tended as a fund for a Bank or banks, to use as the 
basis of discounts fur their benefit. f 

But, Mr. Chairman, independent of all these cal- 
culations, 1 have another view to present. 
present dominant patty came into power upon pro- 
fessions of economy and reform. They spread 
these professions upon every banner, in their strug- 
gle for triumph. The people, in the language of 
the gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. SoLuERS,] 
gave them a verdict; and I am for entering up the 


judgment. Under these circumstances, considering | 


their solemn vows, they. were bound in faith and 
honor to have presen‘ed a scheme for reduction and 
economy, before they called on us to give new sup- 
plies for extraordinary demaads. If they had first 
presented us a scale, a general system of reductions, 
according to their open promises, and then have 
asked for ihe necessary supplies of a jast and eco- 
nomical Government, there might have been some 


| sortofclaim to our confidence and support. Butin- 


stead of that we find the first proposition made is to 
squander and profligately to divide the whole: reve- 
nue from the lands amongst their dependent specu- 
lators.g And then they modestly ask to borrow 
twelve millions to make the first gift good; and then 
propose to tax the people twelve millions in addition 
to what would now be the ordinary revenue from 
cusioms-—30 as to make them pay for this loan and 
distribution. Sir, the younger Pitt, in all his power, 
often as he issued exchequer bills to the amount of. 


millions to aid and relieve the Bank of England, < 


would not dare to propose such naked and réck- 
less measures to a free people as are now proposed 
for our adoption by a daring party, who have done 
so much lip service around the- altar of re- 
form. But- as they have refused to pre- 
sent us a list of items which can be 
taken from the expenditures of the Government, 
without impairing in the slightest degree its effi- 
ciency cr usefulness, I will presenta few. In this 
estimate I have only taken the expenditures for 
three quarters of the year, from January 1st to 
September 30, 1840, as given in the report of the 
Treasury, 9th December, 1840, p. 23. I find for 
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that period a list of expenditures exclusive of trust 
fonds, and- amongst them'I select the following as 
items—placing the expenditures for the three quar- 
ters.of. the year in one column, and the reductions 
that can fairly be made, in the opposile column. Of 
course the estimated reduction is made with refe- 
rence:fo the next year, 1842: : : ` 


Expenditures from \st Janu- | Reductions that can be made. 
‘ary to September 30, 1840. . ras 
Legislative’: ~ - $958,405 60} Legislative - $58,000 00 
Building light- Building light- 
- houses - - 92,852 94) houses - - 50,000 60 
Roads and canale Roads and canals 
within the State g within the State 
of Indiana 23,709 20} of Ind’ana - 28,709 20 
Do. in Ohio - 14,862 30[Do. in Ohio - 14,362 30 
Do.in Michigan - 14,107 53{Do. in Michigan - 14,107 53 
Do. in Arkansas - 129 16)Do. in Arkansas -~ 129: 16 
Roads and levees Roads and levees 
< dn Louisiana ` 65,466 79] in Louisiana - — 55,456 79 
Encouragement of Encouragement of 
learning: in. the : learning in the 
State of Ilinois, 57,289 37! State of Ilinois — 67,289 37 
Now nearly com- 
pleted, and will 
j þe with present 
Public buildings in appropriations : 
Washington - 288,970 00) forthis year - 250,000 00 
X This, under Mr. 
ADAMS’ amend- 
; ment to the Dis- 
Relief of the seve- tribution bill, if 
rai. . corporate interest on the 
_’ cities of the Dis- Dutch debt, will 
trict. of Colum- be. paid out of 
“pis . - 57,620 90) that bill - 57,520 00 
Finished, or will 
: be under appro- 
Building custon- priations made 
houses - + 202,325 00) tor 1841 - 200,000 00 
Documentary his- 
tory ofthe Revo- 
lution - - 20,000 00i Not permagent 20,000 00 
Relief of certain 
inhabitants of E. Not permanent, of 
Florida - - 80,897 00| course - 30,397 00 
Exploration and Exploration and 
survey of North- survey of North- 
eastern bounda- eastern bounda- 
ry ` - 40,010 12) ry - - 10,010 12 
$840,970 47 


Thus.it will be seen, in that list, after leaving 
enough to finish the public buildings and custom- 
houses, there can be, and ought to be, a saving of 
$840,970 47, and that only for three quarters of 
the year. 


I come now to the important item of pensions. I 
find in the same document, for three quarters of 
the year, expenditares as follows: 


_, Egpenditures. Reductions, 
Invalid and half-pay i 
pensions’ . + $162,394 
Widows & orphans, 
pavano through 
3d Auditor’s office 4,817 
Widows & orphans, g 
per act of July 4, 
1836 . 465,746 
Revolutionary pen- 
sions, March 18, Unless we intend to 
1818 , » 838,011, extend this system 
Revolution’y claims, so ag to include 
May 15, 188 . 60,664} those who have 
Revolutionary pen- fought recently in 
sions, June 7, 1832 797,424) our Indian wars; 
Five years’ pensions in the course of 
to widows and or- events, by deaths, 
Bheang per act of and other causes, 
uly 7, 1838. . 610,202) (as the pensioners 
Unclaimed pensions, must be old,) we 
April 6, 1838 : 51,750) may safely calcu- 
late on a reduc- 
For. only three quar- tion, from these 
ters Of a year . $2,491,498] items,of . $50,000 
It would be about $3,000,000 if 
for the whole year. 
This is not perma- 
g nent, of course; 
Protection of north- but leave $71,000 
ern frontier $171,043} and we have 100,000 
Preventing and sup- Not permanent, but 
ressing Indian leave $64,800, and 
ostilities . 284,880; wehaveonthis . 200,000 
Freight ang trans- 
portation into Flo- 
rida and Cherokee 
country 85,144 Not permanent 85,144 
Cumberland Road, Cumberland Road, 
in. Ohio, Indiana, i in Ohio, Indiana,& 
and Diinois—in all 100,000) Illincis—inall - 100,000 
$985,144 


As to Indian annuities, that will expire in the 
next year, allhough I have some details, yet I am 
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not sufficiently informed from the documents to 

know what will be the amount. 

So it is as to the various items of expenditure 
eonnected with volunteers, transportations &e. &c. 
made in 1840, for the Florida war; and also for 
fulfilling our Indian treaties, &c. But it may be 
safely said that the heaviest expenditures of the 
Florida war are over; and it is a very moderate cal- 
culation to put down the reduction for 1842, under 
that head, at> -~ - - $1,000,000 00 
Cherokee treaties are also now 

about closed; paments and ra- 

tion under it finished -~ 
Congressional expenses to be 

saved - - - 

Expenses saved in collection of 
the revenue -~ - - 

It has some years cost near 
2,000,000 00. Withaverage ad 
valorem duties, such as pro- 
posed under the compro- 
mise act, and at a low rate, 
the system would be less com- 
plicated and expensive, parti- 
cularly if they are so low as 
not to encourage smuggling. 

` This would disp-nse with many 
officers and offices connected 
with customs, now kept up to 
prevent smuggling, and which 
do not clear expenses. 

Saving in public -offices, ‘con- 
tingent expenses, extras, and re- 
duction of cierks—extended to 
custom- houses 7 5 

Building arsenals, adding to armo- 
rles, and baracks heretofore 
made, but now finished - 


1,000,000 00 


100,000 00 
600,000 00 


150.000 00 


122 000 00 


$2 972,000 00 


——— 


2,972,000 00 


Add these several items of 


Second -~ - - , 985.144 00 
Third - = - - 840,970 47 
Amount > - - $4,798,114 47 


Which can be made without in the least impetring 
the efficiency of the Government in time of peace. 
As to the drawbacks and duties refunded on iron 
and materials for railroads, and repayment of the 
5 per cest. to States on proceeds of public lands, 
and cur Indian annuities, [ am not sufficiently 
acquainted with details to make any estimate of 
reductions in expenditures or amounts to be added 
thereby to the receipts into the Treasury. Bui of 
one thing am certam. that before this Administra- 
tion ean ask us for loans and ax increase of taxes, it 
becomes them first to come up to their prefessions 
of retrenchment, and present us a system of fair re- 
ductions. They must move in this way according 
to their promises, before I can consent to give 
them money to squander and was‘e in profligate 
schemes amongst the States, or rather the specula- 
tors in the States, under the shallow pretext of ne- 
cessity. 

The proposition now is to borrow in advance 
$12,000,000 for eight years at 5 per cent. berides 
expenses to agents, &c. In eight years, this, at 5 
per cent. would be, in interest, $4 800,000, which, 
in all, would meke $16 800.000. And the great 
question among the tax-payers will be, and ought 
to be, why was all this—why were we called on 
to pay this to Government? And posterity will 
answer, because it was intended to benefit the 
stock interest and foreign fundholder, 

Mr. P. was interrupted by the termination cf the 
hour rule. He was about to show that if there 
were any actual necessity in the Treasury, the 
conditional issuing of Treasury notes was just 
as efficient, and can be demonstrated to be ebeaper 
than the loan for eight years. The use of such 
notes heretofore has bat little exce:ded 4 per cent. 
to Government; snd, considering they are only is- 
sued as nexded, and coming in as dues, all of 
which makes the interest but short as to time, they 
would bein the long run the cheapest mode of re- 
lieving any temporary necessity in the Treasury. 
As to the power of Government, it was a question 
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whether Government had a right to use its pro- 
missory notes instead of bonds to raise or borrow 
money. ‘The power to borrow was undoubied, and 
the Government had a right to use its own mode. 
Neither ought to be resorted to, except from ab- 
solute and certain necessity. The issuing of 
Treasury notes, or funding a debt, as proposed by 
the bill, were both dangerous powers, and prece- 
dents liable to be abused. They never ought to 
be allowed except for urgent necessities. In this 
case the necessity did nst exist. 


SPEECH OF MR. RIVES, 
OF VIRGINIA, $ 

In Senate, Thursday, June 10, 1841.—The question 
before the Senate being the motion of Mr. Rives 
to refer so much of the President’s Message as 
relates 19 our foreign affairs to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, and Mr. Bucranan hav- 

ing conciaded his remarks on the subject— 

Mr. RIVES rose in reply, and commenced by 
observing that, as a member of the Committe on 
Foreign Relations, it was fit and necessary that he 
should offer some remarks on the subject which had 
thus been urged on the notice of the Senate. No- 
thing could present a more striking example of the 
tendency of ail subjects discussed in. our public 
bodies to assume a party character than. the, re- 
marks of the honorable Senator from Penasyl- 
vania [Mr. Bucwanan,] which had just been sub- 
mitted to the Secate. The gentleman had com- 
menced by a disclaimer—most honestly uttered, 
Mr. R. had no doubt-—of the influence of any 
thing like party feelings in what he should say; and 
yet he had hardly entered upon the threshold of his 
subject, when the habitual and unconscious bias of 
a party man, as the Senator frankly avowed him- 
self to be, exhibited itselfin a manner too unequi- 
vocal to be mistaken, 

All who have bad cccasion to treat, in our legisla- 
tive halls, questions such as that now presented to 
the notice of the Senate, must have felt hew diffi- 
cult it often is to reconcile the impulses of an Ame- 
rican spirit with the measures and reserve which 
might seem to be due to the natural susceptibili- 
ties of foreign powers. in the view taken by the 
honorable gentleman of the aggravated character 
of the outrage perpetrated in the destruction of the 
‘ Caroline,” Mr. R. said he heartily concurred. 
The gentleman had not uttered a word in reproba- 
tion of that transaction to which his heart and. his 
jadgment did not respond. But the very terms in 
which the Senator denounced and chiracterized the 
aggression mace it a national wrong, to be redress- 
ed by national means, and not tobe avenged by 
visiting the responsibilities of this public offence on 
the head of such an instrument as Alexander Me- 

esd, if, indeed, he were at all an actor in the 
seene, as there is every reason to believe he 
was not. 

Mr. Rives said he should endeavor, in the out- 
set, to recali the diccussion to its true merits—to 
the question of international law, which the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania had adverted to only in the 
close of kis remarks. He should place it in the 
foreground of the argument, because by it oniy 
can the conduct of the Adminis'ration, in the par- 
ticalar in which it is now impunged, be fairly tried 
and judged. He would not go back to recapitulate 
the history of the controversy respecting the de- 
struction of the Caroline further than to show the 
new position which the question assumed immedi-~ 
ately upon the accession of the present Adminis- 
tration in power. 

This unwarrantable outrage, involving a viola- 


‘tion ‘of the national sovereignty over our territory, 


as well asthe desruction o! the lives and property 
of American citizens, was committed in December, 
1837, and aroused a general feeling of indignaion 
throughout the Union. Our minister at London, 
under the instructions of the Government here, 
addressed, in May, 1838, a representation to the 
British Government on the subject to obtain a 
‘“disavowal and disapproval of the scl, and also 
such redress as the nature of the case required.” 
Notwithstandirg the enormity of the outrage, as 
painied in this very communication of our minister 
at London, drawn up in conformity to. instructions 
from Washington, the late Administration, the 
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Senator’s political friends, in whom he thinks there 
was no want of energy in prosecuting the demand 
for redress, aciuaily sleptover this vational ipjary 
- from May, 1838, 10 March, 1841, when they went 
out of power! And:o profound was their slumber 
that, ina late debate in the Honse Commons, the 
British Secretary of State for Colonial Affairs 
(Lord John Russell) stated that the complaint of 
the American Government was, for a long period, 
considered as dropped.. It is true that Mr. Steven- 
son, who could noi but feel the awkward contrast 
between the lofty tone of his commuication to 
Lord Palmerston, in May, 1838, and the patient ac- 
quiescence which followed in the long continued 
silence of the British Governmen!, did, in Joly 
1839, write to Mr. Forsyth to know ifhe should 
renew the subjeet with Lord Palmerison, and, if 
80, the degree of urgency he should adopt. To 
which Mr. Forsyth replied no; “the Presidents ex- 
pects, from the tone ci Mr. Foxs conversation, 
that the British Government wil auswer your ap- 
plication i the case, without much farther delay.” 
But, in piont of fact, no answer was given by the 
British Government down to the period of the late 
Administration’s exit from power. 


All this while, then, the destruction of the “Garo- 
line” stood unexplained and unavowed by the Bri- 
tih Government, and there was nothing of a con- 
clusive nature to determine whether it was to be 
viewed as an unauthorized act of individuals or as 
the public act of the British autsorities. In this 
state of things, McLeod, in November last, came 
into the State of New York, and having from his 
idle, and, as is now universally believed, false 
boasts, incurred the suspicion of having been a 
guilty and conspicious actor in the destruction of 
the Caroline, he was arrested and indicted there- 
for upon a charge cf murder and arson. My. Fox, 
on the 13h of December, demanded of the Govern- 

© meat of tre United Statesthe liberation of MeLesd, 
on the ground “that the cestrustion of the steam 
boat Carolise is well known to have been a public 
act of persons inher Majesty’s service, obeying 
the order of their superior authorities.’ The de- 
mand was refused, becanse the Government of the 
Untied States bad no right to interfere with the 
judicial tribunals of New York, which had taken 
cognizance of ihe case; and in regard to the deciara- 
tion of Mr. Fox, Mr. Forsyth stated that “if the 
destruction of the Caroline was a public aei of per 
sons in her Majesty’s service, obsying the order 
of their superior authorities, the has not bren 
before communicated to the Government cf the 
United Siates by a person axthorized to make the 
admission; and it will be for the court which has 
taken/cognizarce oftbe offence with which ic- 
Leod is charged to decide upon its validity, when 
legally established before it.” Mr. Fox, recurring 
to the same subject, in his letter to Mr, Forsyth of 
the 29th of December, 1840, stated that “he was 
nm anihorized,to pronounce the decision of her 
Majesty’s Government upoa the remonstrance 
which bad been addressed to it, by the United 
States against the act in question.” 


Thus stoed the question at the accession of the 
present Administration. he desnuction of the 
Qaroline bad not as yet been avowed by the British 
Governmen: as a public and authorized act. But 
on the 12:h of March, eight days after the in- 
auguration of President Harrison, Mr. Fox ad- 
dressed a letter to Mr. Webster, Secretary of State, 
informing him-that he was then instructed by his 
Government to state that “the transaciion,” (the 
destruction of the Caroline wiihin the territorial 
limits of the United Staies,) “on acecunt of which 
McLeod was arrested, was a transaction of a 
public character, planned and executed by per- 
sons duiy empowered by her Majesty’s cclorial 
authorities to take ary steps and to Go any acis 
which might be necessary for the defence of her 
Majesty’s Territories, and for the protee of her 
Majesiy’s subjects; and, consequently, that those 
subjects of her Majesty who engaged in that trans- 
aciion were performing an act of public duty, 
for which they cannot be mide personally and indin 
vidually answerable to the laws and tribunals of 
any foreign country.” Upon these gr unds, he 
was instructed to demand again frem the Govern- 
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ment of the United States the immediate release of 
A‘exanderM eLeod, 

This communication of the British minister gave 
a new aspect to the subject, and presente. for 
the consideration of the American cabinet agrave 
“quesiion, 6 first importance in the intercour-e 
and ie lites cf nations. ‘The destruction 
; Y a supposed participatien in 
od bad been arrested and indicted in 
the courts of New York, was now. avowed by the 
British Government to have been an act oi pub- 
lic miluary force, planned and executed by the 
ecmpe'ent publie anthorities, alleged jn defence of 
her Majesty’s territories, and, as such, was justified 
her Majeity’s government at home. However 
unwarrantable the acl, frum that moment it could 
be viewed only as anaticnal wrong, the fuii 
sponsibilly of which was assumed by the Brit 
Government, and in which the individuals con- 
cerned were bet irresponsible instruments, acting 
under erders which they were implicitiy bound 
to obey. . 

Under these circumstances, the present Adminis- 
tratien was called on, within the first werk of its 
official existence, to decide what course was due to 
the national henor in this new attitude of things. 
They conld not but admit that, by the principles 
of publie law, ss recognised and sanctioned by the 
usages of afl civilized nations, persons engaged in 
military or saval enterprises, under the orders of 
their lawful superiors, could not be held individu- 
ally responsible for whsi was done in the execution 
of those s. MeLeod, however, was in the 
hands of al tribusals of the country, and 


by regalar jadieial process only could he be dis- 
charged. ‘Phe executive authority had no right to 
interpose i's arm for his release. 
was the answer of the 


What, then, 
luistration fo the com- 
Ti was 


hd 


4G 


a fhe benest national pride of 
every Americen bosom. It was, in substance, 
is, for he bad not the answer of the Secretary of 
State then before him: You (the British Govern- 
meni) now avow the destruction of the Caroline as 
a pablic act of military and naval foree, done under 
your amhcrity.  Heseeforwzrd Meheod and 
others, who seted under your ord oust stand 
excused inthe eye of the law. be cours, in 
the exercise of thej ic'ion which of right be- 
long to them, allow his plez of immunity and dis- 
charge; bnt hold you responsible in his place, 
tho:e modes of international redress 


Eg 
re 


through ail 


which the code of nati has provided for the 
nrosecution or vindiss national rights. 
“Tae American pr ” (an Mr. ft 


use, in dart, the very wordy o c returned 
by the Seereiary of State ) “votdisirusiful of their 
ability to redress publie wrongs by public means,” 
is incapable of the poor revenge of pursuing an in 
dividus} for a natosal offence, in which he was 
but the invurnmentofhis Government. 
Mr. Rivesapr l to the Scnaie-—(o the senti- 
ment of Ameri pride—to that Roman suirit 
which, he believed, yet survived in the bosoms of 
his countrymen, to say whether saeh areply was 
not w of the country the Governmen 
‘*Parcere subjectis et dedellare superbos” was 
dictate of a lofiy and megranimons spirit, whethe 
jn fodividvals or in States. Historians have 
eorded tne conduci ci the Roman Senate on the 
occasion of ther ambassador being killed by the 
subjects cf De ,one efthe most powerful 
prinses of antiquity. Demutrins delivered up the 
perpetrators cf the act tothe Romans; but the Se- 
nate suspectirg that he had connived at ores- 
couraged the crime, immediately sent back the in- 
dividual offenders, not fying Demetrius that they 
would hoid the sovereign, and not the subject, re- 
sponsibie, Is it in following the example of that 
proud Repabie that the honorable Senator from 
finds a ground for impwing to the 
„in the case of MeLeod, a want of 
r tonal tane and spi 
Bat the Senator telis us, also, that he dissents en- 
tireiy irom the views of the Administration in re- 
gard to the principie of international law involved 
in the correspondence between Mr. Fox aad the 
Secretary of Static. What is the principle thus de- 


pale 
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nied? I cite ias the honorable Senator. did, 
from the letter of instructions ; to the Attorney 
General. It is there laid down in. the: following 
word: RETEN S PURT 

“There is therefore, now an authentic declaration thatthe at- 
tack of the Caroline with an act of public: force, done by’ mili- 
tary men, under the orders of their superior officers, andis re- 
cognised as such by the Queen’s Government,’ “That. apin. 
dividual forming part of a public force, and acting under the 
authority of hisGovernment, is not to be held answerab! å 
private trespasser or malefactof, isa principle of public iaw 
sanctioned by the usages of all civilized nations, and which 

the Government of the United States has no inclination to dis. 

pute.” oa a ae A 

The Senator from Pennsylvania contends that 
this doctrine is applicable only to a state of Open, 
| formal, and declared war. Inthis I beg leave to 
differ from him. It is applicable to: every 
case of a military aggression. committed by milita- 
ry men, aciing in obedience to their superior at. 
thorities, whether itbein-a state of general and 
formal war or not. What is the reason of- the 
thing? Let us not stick in the letter, but look io 
the considerations on which the rule is founded, 
Why are soldiers and military men not held indi- 
vidually responsible for acts of violence and 
trespass committed, in military operations, on the 
persons and property of citizens of another natiin? 
Because in these acts they are the mere instruments 
ofa higher power, bound imperatively by their al- 
legiance to yield their services at the call of the 
constituted authorities of their country, and to 
obey implicitly the orders of’ their commanding 
officers. It is not for the soldier or the volunteer 
(fer they both stand on the same ground) to in- 
quire into the justice or legality of the orders he 
receives. His duty is obedience, while the respons 
sibility for his orders is with his sovereign, or his 
superior officers who issue them, And here I -beg 
leave to refer the honorable Senator to his favorite 
authority, (Vattel,) from which he read an extract 
which I shall presently show completely sustains, 
when properly understood, the position he used it 
to assail. The passage I am about to read refers 
| tothe case of a wanton and unjust. war, of so 
flagrant a character as “to expose the? sovereign 
who wagesit to the unanimous-reprobation of the 
whole family of nations. The author there 
says: : 

“But, as to the reparation of any damage, are the military, the 
general officers and soldiers, obliged in conscience to repair. the 
i juries which they bave done, not of their own will, but as in- 
ments in the hands of their sovereign?’ “Itis the duty of 
jects to suppose” the orders ofthe, sovereign “just ang wise 
When, therefore, they have lent their assistance if a war 
which is rvards found to be unjust, the sovereign alone is 
guilty. Je aloneis bound to repair the injuries. The subjects, 
andin particular the military, are invocent; they have acte 
only from a necessary obedience. “Government. would 
be impracicable, if any one of us best instruments were 


to welgn its. commands,” é&c--—-Vattel, b ili, c. 11” sec, 
187. 


In this passage boih the rule and the reason of it, 
respecting the immunity front individual responsi-. 
bily of persons employed in military Operations, 
are Jaid down in the most comprehensive: terms. 
Tacy are regarded as mere instruments jn the 
hands of the sovereignor superior authorities; as 
much so, in effect, as the bayonets they ply or the 
cannon they discharge. The rule, too, is expressed 
in terms so Jargeand ccmprehensive, as to apply 
to every kind of war, in regard to its character for 
justice; and to every degree of war, in respect (to 
formality, duration and extent. There are many 
forms and varieties of the state of war. In 
general, a feciaratjon ef war is required to eon- 
stilute a solemn or formal war. Bat “defensive 
war requires no deelaration, nor even, on urgent 
occasions, an express order from the sovereign.” 
[Vattel, b. iii, e. 4, see. 66.} So as to reprisals, 
end other specific and partial acts of hostility. They 
are noi accompanied with a declaration of war 
and yet they are public wars, though of the impers 
fect sort. Rutherforth, an able writer on the law 
of nature atid of nations, has well deseribed these 
various degrees and denominations of war. He 
Trone nation seizes the goods of. another nation by force, 
upon account ofsome damage, &c auch contentions by force 
are reprisals, Phere may be likewise other acts of hosuliry be 
tween two nations which do not properly come ander the dame 
of reprisals, such as tie besieging cach othei’s towns, or the 
sinking of each owher's fleets, whilst the nations ja other re- 
spects are at peace Withone another. These are public wars, 
becanse nations are the contending parties. But as they are 


confined to some particular objects, they are of the imperfect 
sort”. &c.—B. ii, c 9, s. 10. 


j Of these informal and imperfect wars, neither 
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accompanied: with a declaration of war, nor ex- 
tending’ into general and continued hostilities, the 
examples in modern times-are very numerous. Not 
to ‘speak of the memorable attack on Copenbagen, 
we have had, in cur own day, repeated instances 
of these local, partial; and isolated hostilities, 
amounting, nevertheless, duriig their continuance 
toa state of war, and carrying with them all the 
‘legal consequences of that State. One instance was 


too fresh in his recollection, Mr. R. said, having” 


oceurred during the period of his residence in 
France, and furnished two .apt an illustration of 
the principles under discusssiou, not to justify. a 
passing notice, While the tyrant Don Miguel was 
was on the throne of Portugal, he practised the 
grossest atrocities, not only on his own subjects, 
but on foreigners resident in his kingdom. The 
subjectsof France came in fora large share of these 
injuries and indignities. Failing to obtain suitable 
reparation for them by negotiation, France resorted 
first to reprisals on the Portuguese flag; but these, 
too, failing of their desired effect, she despatched 
a ‘squadron under Admiral Roussin, which forced 
the entrance of the Tagus, and, passing through 
the fire of the. fortresses which line its banks, an- 
chored within gun shot of the Royal Palace. The 
reqired concessions were speedily yielded to this 
vigorous display of force, and admiral Roussin re- 
turned in a few days to Brest, with the whole Por- 
tuguese fleet in his train, as the trophy of his sud- 
den and successful coup-de~main. Here was no 
formal or declared war. It was an isolated act of 
force. And. yet will any one contend that ifa 
sailor of Admiral Roussin had been afterwards 
found in Portugal, he could have been made per- 
sonally answerable for the loss of life or destruc- 
tion of property which may have attended the ope- 
ration in which he bore a part? 

` But Mr. R. said he would hasten to present to 
the Senate a most respectable authority on the 
laws of nations, which is direct and explicit to the 
point in question. Blore doing so, he would mere- 
ly premise that the legal effects attributed by pub- 
licists to a state of war related, first, to the impuni- 
ty of individuals for any injury to person or pro- 
perty they might commit in the execution of mili- 
tary operations, and, secondly, to the right of pro- 
perty acquired in goods taken by one belligerant 
from, another. The passages he was about to 
read from Rutherforth would show that both of 
these consequences applied as well to imperfect 
and informa) wars, to reprisals, and to isolated 
acts of hostility, as to wars of the more formal and 
solemn kind. First, he says: 

“Phe external lawfulness of what is doneinawar, in re- 
spect of the members of a civil society, extends to public wars 
ofthe imperfect sort, ta acts of reprisals, or to other acts 
of hostility,” &c.—Rutherforth, b. iii, ¢. 9,8, 15. 

And egain he says: 

“Neither the reason of the thing nor the common practice of 
nations will give them any other impunity, or allow them any 
otherwise to obtain property in what is taken, where war has 
been declared, than in the less solemn kinds of war, which are 
made without a previous declaration,” &c. “In the jess 
solemn. kinds of war, what the: members do, who act under the 
particular direction and authority of their nation, is by the law 
of nations no personal crime in them; they cannot, therefore, 
be punished consistently with this law for any act in which it 


considers them only as the instruments, and the nation as the 
agent.’—Idem, b. iii, €. 9, s, 18. 


Mr. R. said he would putone more case, and 
only one more, in order to bring more immediate- 
ly home to the Senate the principle we have been 
discussing. He referred to the attack upon the 
frigate Chesapeake. It occurred in a time of pro- 
found peace,on the bosom of one of our great es- 
tuaries, and within the jurisdiction of his own na- 
tive Commonwealth. Would gentlemen have held 
the sailors and marines of the Leopard personaily 
amenable to our laws, and avenged the national 
insult upon them? I presume not. if 

{Mr. Benton, speakiog across: I would have 
hanged every one of them.] 

Tae Senator from Missouri, we all know, said 
Mr. R. loves a summary mode of proceeding; but 
would such an act have been recognised by ciyi- 
lized ‘nations, and approved by the general sense of 
mankind? For the sake of rescuing the coflicts of 
war from ihe eruelties and bitterness of personal 
revenge the principle of individual immunity has 
been established by the code of nations; and I ra- 
ther think (hat the Senator himself, upon reflection, 
would have pursued a nobler course. He would 
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have obeyed the suggestions of a loftier chivalry, 
and directed his demands for redress to the offend- 
ing sovereign, and not have wreaked his vengeance 


upon an involuntary instrument and an unresisting 


victim. © ` ; 

Mr, R. said he would now proceed to show that 
the passage read by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
from Vattel, and on which he so-confidently re- 
lied to assail and overthrow the position assumed 
by the Administration in relation to the principle 
of publie law involved in the case of McLeod, 
was, in trath, an authority directly and expressly 
sustaining that position. Let ts again read the 
passage which the gentleman cited from that 
author, b. ii, ce 6, s. 74 and 75. Itconsists 
of two sections. The first is in the following 
words: 


“But if a nation or its chiefapproves and ratifies the act of the 
individual, it then becomes a public cencern; and the injured 
party is to consider the nation as the real author of the 
injury, of which the citizen was, perhaps, only the instru- 
ment. 


Now, this describes identically the case of Mc- 
Leod, in reference to the burning and destruction 
of the Caroline. That act has been approved and 
ratified by the British Government, and, conse- 
quently, in the words of Vattel, it “then becomes 
a public question” between nation and nation, in 
which the Government of the individual is the real 
and only responsible party. But the honorable 
Senator passed lightly over this section, and dwelt 
with particular emphasis on the 75th section, which 
immediately follows, and is in these words: 

“Ifthe offended State has in her power the individual who 
has done the injury, she may, without scruple, bring him to 
justice and punish him.” If he trad escaped and returned 
to his own country, she ought to apply to his Sovereign to 
have justice doneinthe case.” 

The Senator from Pennsylvania read this sec- 
tion as if it applied to the same case supposed in 
the preceding section, to wit: where the act has 
been approved and ratified by the sovereign, But 
it is perfectly evident, from the last sentence of the 
section, that it does not, for ıt would be idle and ab- 
surd to apply to a sovereign to have justice done 
upon his subject, when he had already ratified and 
approved the act of that subject. This section, 
therefore, must necessarily contemplate the case 
where the act of a foreign subject has not been ap- 
proved and ratified by his sovercign, and affirms 
the principle that, in such case, the offended State 
may, by virtue of her jurisdiction over all persons 
within her territory, punish the offending indivi- 
dual, though a foreigner, if she have him in her 
power. It does not contradict, in any degree, the 
principle laid down in the preceding section, that 
where the acthas been approved and ratified by the sove- 
reign, he is responsible for the injury, and the in- 
dividual is to be regarded only as the instrument. 
It is an uviversal rule of interpretation that, where 
there is an apparent conflict between parts of the 
same authority or law, such a construction shall be 
made, if possible, as wiil give effect to both. The 
obvions explanation given above of these two sec- 
tions of Vattel satisfies this rule, as well as the 
plain import of the text. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania put a case 
which he seemed to suppose would fairly test the 
principle of international law involved in this dis- 
cussion. He asked if Col. McNab should, under 
the orders of the Colonial authorities of Canada, 
seize and rob the mail of the United States, could 
he set up his orders as a bar to a prosecution for 
such an offence in the American courts? The 
case put has not the remotest analogy to the case 
of McLeod. Such a proceeding woul? be a com- 
mon felony, incapable of being sheltered under any 
plea of military obedience. The duty of a miti- 
tary man can never lay him under the obligation 
of becoming a highway robber. The capture and 
destruction of the Caroline, on the other hand, 
however unjustifiable upon any sound application 
of the principles of international Jaw, is shown by 
all the correspondence and documents relating to 
it to have been a military and naval operation, go- 
verned. by all the roles and discipline of military 
service and subordination. 

I come now (said Mr. R.) to notice some of 
those topics of party criminetion which the honora- 


ble Senator from Pennsylvania, notwithstanding «| 


his usual parliamentary courtesy, scattered with no 
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stinted hand in the progress of his observations, He 
told us of some mysterious panic which seemed to 
have seized upon the minds of men in regard to our. ` 
relations with England, extending to Government 
and people. The gentleman seemed to insinuate 
that it was under the influence of this panic that 
the Attorney General was despatched with fiery 
speed to Lockdort, attended by a gallant and dis- 
tinguished general officer of the army, (Major Ge. 
neral Scott,) to shield McLeod from impending 
danger. In order to complete this fancy picture, 
the honorable Senator, for the want of other ma- 
terial, brought in the precipitate return of the Me- 
diterranean squadron as the effect of this same 
panic at Washington! If the public journals have 
not grossly falsified the facts connected with this 
affair, the return of the Mediterranean squadron 
was owing to communications addressed directly 
to its commander by the American Minister at 
London; and if’there was any panic in the case, the 
gentleman must fix it elsewhere than at Washington. 
So far was the Government being privy to this 
movement, that the Brandywine, the avant courier 
of the returning squadron, had no sooner dropped 
her anchor within our waters, than she was sternly 
and promptly ordered back to her station. ... 

Mr: R. said he did not exactly apprehend for 
what purpose the Senator from Pennsylvania had 
alluded to the mission of Major General Scott to 
the frontier, in company with the Attorney General; 
but there seemed to an intimation that it was to 
protect McLeod from the anticipated~viclence of 
popular excitement. 

(Mr. Bucnanan promptly disclaimed any such 
allusion. ] ` 

Mr. Rives. I am happy to find myself mistaken 
in what I supposed to have been the meaning of 
the honorable Senator. It gives me pleasure to in- 
form: him, from a: document now before me, (a 
letter of Governor Seward to the Secretary of War, 
dated 17th March last,) for what purpose this gal- 
lant defender of his country in war, and guardian 
of her honor in peace, was sent to the frontier. It 
was for an object strictly in accordance with his 
own noble calling—to meet the possible contingency 
of an invasion of a portion of our territory from the 
adjoining province—a calling to which, I must be 
permitted to say, that distinguished officer, already 
eovered with glory by his deeds in arms, has added 
a new illustration by his assiduous and successful 
efforts to maintain the tranquillity of our frontiers, 
and to preserve from interruption, as yet, the peace 
of two great and kindred nations. ` 


I beg leave (said Mr. R ) to ask the Senator from 
Pennsylvania in what proceedings of the Govern- 
ment he finds the evidence of an unbecoming spirit of 
concession to the demands of the British Govern- 
ment? The British Minister, “in the name of his 
Government, formally demanded the immediate re 
lease of Alexander McLeod.” Was the demand 
granted? No, sir; it was firmly refused, and that 
refusal victoriously placed on grounds intimately 
connected with the sanctity of American instit- 
tions. The British Minister informed ‘the Secre- 
tary of State that her Majesty’s Government is 
“of opinion that the capture and destruction of the 
Caroline was a justifiable employment of force for 
the purpose of defending the British territory from 
the unprovoked attack of a bandof British rebels 
and American pirates, who, having been permitted 
to arm and organize themselves within the territory 
of the United States, had actually invaded and 
occupied a portion of the territory of her Majesty.” 
How was this met? By controverting every point 
in the justification, interweaving, in the course of 
the reply, a new, just, and powerful defence of the 
high moral character of our legislation and policy 
on the subject of neutral obligations, and “holding 
up the mirror” to the British Government, reflect- 
ing the aggravations and enormities of the de- 
struction of the Caroline in a light and colors so 
vivid as to lead, itis hoped, to a reconsideration 
of that act, revolting alike to humanity and to our 
national sensibility and honor. 

‘The honorable Senator complimented our Minis- 
ter at London for the able and eloquent manner in 
which he had presented this subject to the British 
Government.. Far be it from me to abate a “jot 
or tittle” from the praises bestowed by the Senator 
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upon this distinguished citizen of my own State; 


but, without disparagement to him, surely I may 


ask, when`before has so powerful and graphic a 
picture of that outrage, speaking to the moral and 
almost-to the bodily sense, been exhibited as in the 


following extract of the reply of the Secretary of- 


State to. Mr. Fex? 


“It must be shown that admonition or remonstrance to the 
persons on board the ‘Caroline’? was impracticable, or would 

ave been unavailing; it must be shown: that day-light could 
not be waited for; that there could be no attempt at discrimina- 
tion between the innocent and the guilty; that it would not have 
been enough to seize and detain the. vessel; but that there was 
a necessity, present and inevitable, for attacking her in the 
darkness of the night, while moored to the share, and while 
unarmed men were asleep on board, killing some and wound- 
ing others, and then drawing her into the current, above the 
cataract, setting her on fire, and, careless to know whether there 
might not be in her the innocent with the guilty, or the living 
with the dead, committing her to a fate which fills the imagina. 
tion with horror,” 

Wasthere any want cf American spirit in all 
this? No, sir, no. The destruction of the Caro- 
line being at length avowed by the British Go- 
vernment asa public act, the Administration could 
not bat feel that it was unworthy of its own cha- 
racter and of the character of the nation, to dignify 
a miserable and subordinate instrument who may 
have been employed in it, by making him the se- 
lected object of national vengeance. It could not 
but feel also that the priaciple of pablic law which 
exempts these subordinate instruments from indi- 
vidual responsibility for acts donein obedience to 
the competent public authorities is-a principle 
founded in reason and humanity, and recognised 
by the universal practice of civilized nations. 
What, then, did it become a h‘ghminded and hono- 
rable Government to do, under these circumstances? 
Frankly and unreservedly to admit the principle— 


to put itself in the righi—and to do whatever | 


should devolve on it as a moral and responsible 
power, to fulfil and maintain the right. It had a 


higher game—a nobler mission—than to make war ! 


upon McLeod. 


It would not comply with the demand to release 
him, for that was not its province; but thinking that 
the courts, in the exercise of their own proper ju- 
risdiction, ought to release. him, ard charged with 
the international relations of the country, it felt it- 
self called on, without interfering with the func- 
tions of an independent department of the Govern- 
ment, to contribute its moral influence in support 
of a great principle of international intercourse, 
on the due observance of which the harmony of 
nations essentially depends. The Attorney General 
of the United States was therefore furnished, from 
the archives of the Government, with authentic 
evidence of the avowal by the British Government 
of the destruction of the Caroline as a public act 
done under its authority, and was instructed to vi- 
sitthe scene of McLeod’s trial with the single 
view of placing that evidence at his disposal, and 
of seeing that he had the full benefit of the consti- 
tutional provision which secures to “the accused, 
in all criminal prosecutions, the right to a speedy 
and public trial by an impartial jury; to be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against him; to have 
process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to 
have the assistance of-counsel for his defence.” To 
have done less, under the circumstances of the 


case, would have been to betray a sacred duty | 


whieh the Government owed to itself, to the coun- 
try, to the cause of humanity, and to the peace 
and harmony of nations, 


But the Senator from Pennsylvania thinks that | 


the Administration should have been restrained 
from yielding to these dictates of duty and huma- 
nity, by a sentiment of self-respect, in consequence 
of what he denominates a menace contained inthe 
communication of Mr. Fox. In what does the 
gentleman find this menace? In these words: 
“Her Majesty’s Government entreats the Presi- 
dent of the United States to take into his most de- 
liberate consideration the serious nature of the con- 
sequences which must ensue from a rejection of 
this demand.” Now, sir, however earnest this 
language, I must say I see more of deprecation 
than of menace init. From what school of di- 
plomacy the honorabie Senator has drawn the 
sensitive and fastidious standard he applies to this 
communication, I know not. 


8 


Bat had I thought | 
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I} that, in this practical and utilitarian age, notions 
so jealous and sublimated had given place to di- 
reciness and simplicity of speech, and that an ap- 
peal to the candid reflection of a foreign Govern- 
ment on the consequences which might ensue from 
the omission or. performance of certain acts, if 
made in a tone of courtesy and friendly expostula- 


times, indeed, proper. 

Itisa little remarkable that language almost 
identical with tbis, in a letter of Mr. Fox to Mr. 
Forsyth, of 29:h December last, should have passed 
without arousing, in the slightest degree, the jealous 
sensibilities of gentlemen. In that letter, Mr. Fox 
says to Mr. Forsyth: 


‘Ycannot but foresee the very grave and serious conse- 
quences that must ensue if, besides the injury already inflicted 
upon Mr. McLeod, of a vexatious and unjust imprisonment, 

| any further harm may be done him in the progress of this ex- 
traordinary proceeding.” 


But I must say, Mr. President, that punctilios 
like these are not of subsiance sufficient, in my 
|i opinion, to cecupy in this age of the world, the 
grave discussions of a body like the Senate of the 
United States. The calm dignity of conscious 
Strength is not prone to be astute in imagining or 
suspecting insult, It is ever self-poised and col- 
lected, reposing cn the sense of its power, and the 
i} justice of its cause. Such, I trust, wiil ever be the 
attitude and bearing of this gailant Republic of ours. 
Least of all wiii it permit itself to be restrained 
from doing what is right by the most unworthy of 
all fears—“‘the fear of being thought afraid.” 

The Senator from Pennsylvania seems to have 
|| forgotten the illusirious and honored name which 
was at the head of this Government when its 
course was taken in regard to the affair of MeLeod. 
| He indulged himself in painting to the Senate the 
haughty mein and indignant defiance with which 
|| he supposed Andrew Jackson would have treated 
|! the demand of the British Minister if ho had still 
i| held the reins of power. Though the hero of New 
Orleans was not then in the chair of state, one, his 
compeer in boldness, in fearlessness, in dignity— 
| one who had been familiar with every form of dan- 
ger in the field, and was not to be daunted by the 
reflection of terrors, real or imaginary, in the cabi- 
net—one whom the people cf America had select: 
ed for his military and civil services to fill the seat 
which Washington had occupied—-a veteran who 
never shrank from a contest with British power, 
face to face, was there. Does the gentleman sup- 
pose that he, too, was panie stricken? 


The Senator from Pennsylvania may dismiss his 
apprehensions that the honor of the country wiil 
will be compromised in the hands of those to whom 
the nation has entrusted its keeping. The Chief 
Magistrate, who. now so worthily fills the place of 
the lamented Harrison, has given, in a life of ho- 
norable and patriotic service, pledges on which the 
country can repose. He has announced the max- 
sms of his policy towards foreign powers in terms 
which cannot but command the universal assent~~ 
to render justice te all, submitting to injustice from 
noney-and while sedulously cultivating the rela- 
tions of peace and amity with the rest of the 
world, esteeming it “his most imperative duty to 
see that the henor of the country shail sy:iain no 
blemish.” ‘To these sentiments of the President, 
we find a faithful echo in the language of the Se- 
cretary of State in the close of his letter to Mr, 
Fox. 

“This Republic does not wish to disturb the tranquillity of the 
world. Its object is peace, its policy peace. But stillit is 
Jealous of its rights, and among others, ant most especially of 
l| theright of tne absolute immunity of its territory fromaggression 
abroad; and these rights it is the duty and determination of this 
Government fully, and at all times, to maintain, while 1 will at 
the same time as scrupulously refrain from infringing on the 
right of others.” ` 

Tn sentiments such as these, we have an abun- 
| dant guarantee that nothing willbe done or suffered 


us from the high rank among the nations where 
|| the virtuous struggles of our aicestors have placed 
us, and that it wiil steadily pursue the noble and 
comprehensive rule of action laid down by one of 
our early and most illustrious Presidents, to merit 
the character of a just, and to maintain that of an 
independent nation, preferting every consequence 
*| to insult and habitual wrong. 


tion, was-always held to be admissible, and some. 


\| by the present Administration which shall strike | 


| 
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REMARKS OF MR. BROWN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. weg 
In the House of Representatives, July 1, 1841—On- 
the bill to distribute the proceeds. of ‘the, public 
lands amorg the Siates. Ogle ag 
Mr. BROWN addressed 
lows: 2 i 
Mr. Chairman: This is an extraordinary ses~, 
sion of Congress—called atan extraordinary tig 
—organized in an extraordinary, manner—a) a 
verned by rules and resolutions of an extraordina- 
ry character; and, jadging of its future by : 
course of action, E much ‘mistaké public opinion, 
if, when its fall story shail be told, it ‘will’ not be: 
remarkable in the legislative history of thë č 9, 


the committee ‘as fol. 


‘not only as an extraordinary session, but äs an. 


extraordinary Congress! : E A 
From the accession of the present Administra- 
tion party to power until the meeting. of Congress, | 
I never heard any other reason given or urged fory 
the necessity of its being called together at so early 
and unpropitious a period, but the necessity: ‘that . 
was said to exist to provide ways and means to, 
carry on the Government. The late President) 
and his advisers, it was urged, had ascertained . 
that great deficiencies existed in the Treasury, and 
that it could not meet the necessary demands upon. 
it, and therefore, and therefore’ only, was it neces. 
sary to call Congress together. This was the 
cause assigned. I am aware, sity that no such 
cause did exist, or docs exist; that there never’ 
was, is not now, and could not be, under any eco- 
nomical and prudent management, any demand 
upon the Treasury previous to the regular meeting” 
of Congress, that could not be fully met by the re- 
sources placed within the control of the Govern- 
ment. ‘The deficit which the Sedtetary of the 
Treasury has made in justification of this extra 
session of Congress, and tc endeavor to Show that 
the late Administraticn ha: left the Government. 
in debt, and without sufficient provision: forit. 
wants, has been clearly shown, at the other end of 
the Capitol, ard will be here ere long, to be. 
but the baseless fabric of a vision; that i 
had no other existence than the ‘ Secretary’s. 
own imaginings is evidenced by the fact, 
that neither that officer nor any of his friends 
and supporters, in or out of Congress, has made 
any attempt to gather together the ecattered, 
menis of the structure he. had raised, and that 
been so effecutually demolished; or even to make 
an effort to try to sustain or support himself or his re- 
port. I therefore deny that there is,or everhas been, 
any debt or demand upon the Treasury that could 
or ought to have induced: any President to call Con- 
gresstogether before the regular day of its meeting, 
under the Constitution. “But Congress - was’ to, be- 
called together-—this was decreed by. the n 
leaders of the Administration party; and a national’ 
debt—-a want of means to carry on the Government, 
was the only grounds it was sepposed that would 
be a justilication before the people for so unpopu- 
Jay and expensive a measure; and whether the 
causes assigned were true or false, according to 
Whig tactics, it mavered not—it was only one 
more link in the long chain of deceptions by which! 
they had ob:aived power, and by which, if no ho- 
nest means could be found, they intended to perpe- 
tuate it. hat Ham justified in saying the causes’ 
assigned for the extraordinary session were not the 
true ones, but only made and published to deceive 
the people, bas been, and is being proved, by 
every word and deed of tke majority since Cone 
gress has assembled. It is in the acts of men, and 
notin their professions, we are to look for their 
motives. If, therefore, there is, as the Secretary 
says, a deficiency in the Treasury-——if there are 
demands upon it that cannot be paid by:any mo: 
ney now there, or that will be there—if the reve- 
nuces of the Government are not equal to its ex- 
nenditures, as he says is “the case—1f,*as he inti- 
mates, the Government can get on no longer, un- 
less Congress shall provide-more money immedie 
ately—more revenue—obtain money somewhere 
to supply the Treasury, how is it that we have 
been more than five weeks in session, and 
there has not the first step been taken to in- 
crease the revenue to provide for that de 
ficiency, or to obtam meney, unless: the bill lately 
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introduced to create a loan; may. be considered as 
sach?. How happens it, if tae Administration party, 
(ifihere be any Administration or Administration: 
party, for itis difficatt to find out what, gr where 


it’ is,} those who claim to be the majority in- 


these halls, really believe the Treasury is bank- 
rupt; that it requires a loan ef twelve millions of 
dollars to pay its present debts, and that there will 
bé at th; end of the year a still further debt to 
provide for of four or five millions‘of. dollars more; 
tbvat they have not only refused or neglected to pro- 
ny: bill to increase the revenue, or to reduce 
the expenditures, but have thus far gone cn in fall 
view of such deficiency, further te exhaust: the 
Treasury by extraordinary appropriations? What. 
a‘spectacle we must exhibit to our countrymen and 
to the world! Look at our acts. We have passed 
but two bills during all this session. The first was 
to take out of the Treasury the sum of twenty-five 
thousand dollars to give to the widow of General 
Harrisca—certainly an extraordinary appropriation 
undr any circumstances, but the more so when 
given at a time, to use the language of the gentle- 
man from Georgia, |Mr. ALrorp ] when we are not 


able-to pay our just debts. The next bill we passed, | 


was one to pay the expenses of this session of Cou- 

rest——to pay ourselves before we have earned it, 
Chis, ‘though an extraordinary course of legisla- 
tion, is, nevertheless, a wise one; for if there is to 
be such a deficiency in the ‘Treasury, as the Secre- 
tary says there will, it is certainly the part of wis- | 
dom to get. our.own pay in time, while there is 
some money to be had. And now we are in con- 
sideration of the third great Whig measure of the 
sersion—a billto take two and a ha'f or three 
millions of dollars out of the Treasury, which, ac- 
cording to the Secretary, will be, at the time it is 
to be taken out, minus sixteen millions; and instead 
of paying the.debts of the Government, to be dis- 
tributed among the States. Surely this is extraor- 
dinary legislation, and will entitle us to the appel- 
lation of the extraordinary Congress. 

But I said all this talking and figuring out a 
debt or adeficiency in the Treasury was a decep- 
tion, and that we hed been called here for other 
far more important purposes; to carry into effect 
measures that will change the whole character of 
our Government and institutions under it. Let 
any one listen but for a sing'e hour in either end 
of the Capitol to a speech from any one of those 
who compose the majority—let him read any 
‘Whig newspaper published any where from one 
end-of the Union to the other, and he will find that 
the burden of them all is a “National Bank” and 
a “distribution of the proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands.” These we are now told are the ob- 
jects for which we have assembled; and we have 
made rules and passed resolutions to keep out of 
our view all other matters, and day after day, and 
hour afier hour, are we urged on, by speeches 
and papers, in and out of these halls, to move on 
without consideration, deliberation, or delay, to 

their consummation. And why this has‘e? Or 
why should they be consummated at ell? The only, 
or at least the great argument that is given, is, the 
people have willed ii! Go into the other end of 
the Capitol any hour when a Whig orator is 
speaking, and you will hear it repeated almost in 
every sentence he utters, that the people have called 
for a “National Bank”—that they have debated 
the question and determived it, and therefore a 
Bank must be made, or Congress will be recreant 
tọ its duty. Come back to this Hall, and here 
you will hear the same potent power invoked in 
favor of the bill under consitleration. Here, the 
people have willed the distribution of the public lands; 
and thas every measure brought forward by the 


‘majority is to be carried through Congress, and be | 


forced upon the Executive for his assent, not by 
their own intrinsic merit, but by an appeal to the 
popular decision, to whieh, when it has, fairly and 
tully been made, none wili bow with more readi 
ness and cheerfulness than I will. 


But, Mr. Chairman, when I am asked to bow | 


submissively to the people’s will, it must be shown 
io. me that it is their will. The “voice of tbe peo- 
ple,” it is said, “is the voice of God.” If so, 
when they speak it will be clearly understood and 
clearly communicated, through true, and not false 


prophets; and itis my purpose, before I proceed to 
the examinaticn cf theprovisions of the bill we have 
now before us, lo show to the committee that there 
are false propbets in the Whig party, who are. false- 
‘ly representiag that to be the people’s voice, which 


is not their voice, and that. the measuces they are. 


urging here, as asked for by them, have not been 
asked for, but. are a violation both of their will 
and their desires. And when I speak of the peo- 
ple, I wish to be understood. as speaking of the 
Whig people—the people whose representatives 


are in a majority in Congress, and have the exe. į 


cution of the. laws, and who, we are told, in the 
arguments of these representatives, willed the dis- 
tribution of the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands—-a National. Bank, and the other measures 
thatare to follow them. The Whig Executive and 
Whig members of Congress have been elected by 


the people of several States; any measure therefore | 


determined by their election must have been either 
asserted by them previous to their election, or have 
been made a question for the people’s approval or 
disapproval at the pells, otherwise the people can- 
not be said to have declared one way or the other 
in relation to them. 

The late President, we all know, refused to make 
any declarations of opinions for the public eye; 
and the present Executive was known to hold very 
different ones from those now set up as those of 
the Whig party, or by the leaders of that party as 
a rule for his Administration. And may I ask in 
what other mode during the late contest, the ques- 
tion ef the Public Lands and a National Bank di- 
vided parties? 

The gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. ALForD,] 
told us that the people of Georgia are opposed to 
the distribution—that they never would submit to 
it—that it was monstrous—iniquitous—in viola- 
tion of the Constitution—the rights of the States, 
and of moral honesty; and yet the people of Geor- 
gia gave their vote in favor of the present political 
party in power! And it is well known that other 
gentlemen on this floor of the same politics as the 
gentleman from Georgia, hold the same language 
in relation to this bill. How is it, then; do they 
not know the wishes of their constituents? or ‘is it 
not rather that there are false Whig prophets, wko 
are attempting to mislead the judgment of this 
House by misrepresentation of public opinion? 
There was one rentiment expressed by the gentleman 
from Georgia, so remarkable in itscharacier, I can- 
not pass it by without notice, though irrelevant 
to the subject. It was this; that though the Whig 
party should distribute the sales of the public lands, 
much as he and his constituents condemned the 
measure, and though they should make a Bank, 
that he said would be broken down immediately, 
by the “Loc: Focos,” and though they should do 
all they ought not to do, and leave undone all they 
ought to do, still they could notdrive him from the 
Whig party. Now, sir, I submit if this is net an 
adhesiveness to party of a very strong, if not a 
very strange character, and particularly for’ so 
great a stickler for State Rights, as is the gentle- 
maa from Georgia; it is certainly very cha- 
racteristic of the party; itis not like principles that 
unites them, but a mere name, 

Leaving, however, the gentleman from Geor- 
gia, and his Whig associates, to settle those matters 
of dispute among themselves in their own way— 
and I have only referred to them to show that 
while they all profess to be the exponents of the 
people’s will, they all differ in its object and direc 
tion~—-I shall proceed to what I at first intended 
when I digressed in search of that publie opinion, 
which the Whig majority claim as their shield 
and their guide, and that was to show how it de- 
veloped itself in Pennsylvauia, and to place my 
Whig associates from that State, in their true posi- 
tien with their Whig brethren here. It will be re- 
membered that the Whig voice of Pennsylvania, 
like that of Georgia, was given in favor of the 
present Administration; it is right therefore that it 
should be heard in the direction of that Adminis- 
tration, unless she is to be made the mere instru- 
ment of its creation, and not the recipient of its 
care and regard. And what was the Whig voice 
of Pennsylvania, as spoken at the last election? 
Was it in favor of a distribution of the proceeds of 


the sales of the public lands and a National Bank? 
Will any gentleman tell me where and when either 
of these questions was brought into the issue of 
her elections? When such was the avowed ob- 
ject of the Whigs of Pennsylvania in changing the 
Administration? Sir, I deny that either of these ques- 
tions was ever submitted to them and approved. Ôn 
the contrary, I will prove beyond contradiction, her 
Whig citizens had far different objects in view, and 
that so far as the latter is concerned—-a National 
Bank—it was condemned by them; and that all 
and every of ihe measures for which they swelled . 
your triumph, have been most decidedly repudiated 
by the majority in this House, and the Adminis- 
tration elsewhere. And what were these mea- 
sures? I will begin at Philadelphia. There, at its 
Whig head quarters, day after day, and week after 
week, floated the banner of the party. Onit was 
inscribed—not “Distribution and Bank,” but 

“No National DEBT.”? 

“No EXECUTIVE BANK.” 

“A PROTECTIVE TARIFF.” 7 

_ First. “No national.debt.” And what have we 

here? One bill fora loan to begin a national 
debt of twelve millions; another bill for a Bank 
to increase this debt ten or twenty millions more; 
and the distribution bill, which. will require. the 
debt to be increased still farther this year, three 
millions. 

Second. No “Executive Bank.” And what kind 
of a bank is now proposed? Is it. not an Execu- 
tive Bank—I mean either “the Bank” or the “ Fis- 
cal Aigent”~the “Rascality” or the Fiscality, as 
they have been called. Are they not both, or 
either, to be, so far as the’ Government has any 
control over them by the appointment of directors, 
or otherwise, under the Executive? And are they 
not essentially and declaratively to be part of the 
Executive power of your Government? Our Go- 
vernment is composed of three departments, Le- 
gislative, Executive, and Judicial. That of keep- 
ing and paying out the public money belongs to the 
Executive. If you make a Bank, it will be an 
Executive Bank—such a bank as the Whigs of. 
Philadelphia have condemned. But it is the third 
inscription on the banner to which I wish most 
particularly to call the attention of the committe, 
because. it was the most potent at the polls, as an 
appeal to the interests of all classes of the citizens 
of Pennsylvania, from the Delaware to Lake Erie, 
as that which would bring the “better times” and 
the “higher wages” they were promised, and 
because it was associated with what was once 
considered peculiarly the favorite policy of 
Pennsylvania, and for which many of her citi- 
zens still have some lingering affection. And how 
has this great leading object of the Whigs of Penn- 
sylvania—and if Iam wrong in saying this was 
the leading object of the Whigs there in giving 
their support to the present majority, I trust some 
Pennsylvania Whig on this fioor will set me right 
—how has it been met? Look at the fate of the 
petition of the citizens of Montgomery county, 
presented a few days since by my colleague, [Mr. 
Fornance,] and his resolution, only asking the’ 
committee to consider the propriety of an increase 
of duties; it received only sixty votes, and a large 
part of them not Whig. votes. Listen to the 
speeches made on this floor yesterday by the gen- 
teman from Georgia, [Mr. ALFORD,] or by any 
other Whig from the South, how full of deep 
anathemas are they all against a “protective ta- 
riff.” Here a hundred Whig voices are raised 
against the cherished doctrines of the Whigs of 
Pennsylvania, that before the election were silent 
or in their favor. Have I not heard, sir, night 
fter night, gentlemen from the South, in this same 
Whig headquarters in Philadelphia, in eloquent 
tones denouncing the late Administration as having 
prostrated the interests of Pennsylvania and the 
business of the country, and call on the citizens of 
Philadelphia to join them in the glorious work of 
reform—to putin power the Whig party, and it 
would restore confidence, and revive business? 
Thither came in the labor. of love. distinguished 
Senators and Representatives from the South; and 
it may be among them was my friend from Vir- 


ginia, [Mr. Wisz,] for I know he sometimes ho- 
*nored my Whig fellow-citizens with the eloquent 
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tones of his voice, There, under the banner of a 
“protective tariff,” did they, in sweet communion, 
‘do battle for.their common cause. Did, I ask, 
these Southern gentlemen then and there denounce 
a protective tariff? or did they not rather, by their 
very presence, if not otherwise, give sanction to it 
as that which was to be a part of the Whig policy 
of the whole country? The flag under which a 
ican. is found fighting, indicates the cause for 
which’he is fighting. These Southern gentlemen 
must either bave fought for a protective tariff, or 
were hypocritically deceiving the Whig citizens of 
Pennsylvania. ; 

Mr. Wise remarked that the gentleman had 
made an-attack on him. 

Mr. Brown. I did not mean to attack the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. I only alluded to him 
playfully, for I did not know that he had been at 
any meeting in Philadelphia before the last elec- 
tion. 

Mr, Wise remarked that it was a serious play; 
ana he must be permitted to say, not only for him- 
self, but for that Senator, that he was never with 
him at Philadelphia. It was true he (Mr. Wise) 
had addressed a Whig meeting at Masonic Hall; 
and he must say that the same opiniens he main- 
tained in the South he. maintained in the North. 
There had been no deception on his part, and he 
confessed that he did talk of a Bank and of the 
tariff; but he put the contest far above Bank and 
tariff—as a social and moral question—and as op- 
posed to the last Administration. Dyring the last 
contest, throughout, he was well aware that he dif- 
fered from members of his own party on the sub- 
ject of a National Bank, tariff, and distribution. 
These differences were merged among themselves 
in the South, where there was Bank and anti-Bank, 
tarif and anti-tariff. And now one of the first 
acts of his party and its press was the endeavor to 
excommunicate him for the principles which he 
professed. An attempt too had been made, most un- 
gratefully, tyrannically, and oppressively, to exe 
commuuicate and denounce him for those very 
principles which brought the present party: in 
power some adherence. He stood where he had 
always stood on these great questions, and had ta- 
ken the same ground before as well as after the 
election in regard to them. He had been a hypo- 
crite towards neither party, and he could not, there- 
fore, sit quietly and hear himself implicated in a 
charge of a want of consisiency. 

fir. Brown. I did not know, sir, certainly that 
the gentleman from Virginia ever was present at 
the place alluded to. I have always known him 
[Mr. Wisk] to be one of the strongest opponents 
cf the late Administration, but have always be- 
lieved him to be actuated by honest motives, and 
the strictest integrity of character. But the genile- 
man has verified the fact I was endeavoring to 
prove—that the Whig party held different opinions 
at different places. 

Mr, Wise said it was true what the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania had stated—that he (Mr. 
Wrist) had been at meetings at the North when 
Bear, the blacksmith, and others, had advocated a 
protective tariff, and other measures inimical to 
the South, but that he had advocated only the doc- 
trines sustained by the South; and that his father- 
in-law, [Mr. Seraeant,] and Judge Upshur had 
addressed the same meeting together in Virginia; 
bat, in all these speeches, they had abstained from 
touching upon any thing offensive to the people 
they were addressing, either at the North or South. 

Mr. Brown. I am sorry the gentleman from 
Virginia has made the explanation; i: makes mat- 
ters worse for him; it is then true that he [Mr. 
Wise] had really been at public meetings at the 
North, and had heard his Whig friends there advo- 
cate, as a part of the principles of the Whig party, 
a protective tariff. Why, where then was that 
fearless spirit—that chivalric independence—that 
has so often here, in the midst of the Representa- 
tives of the people, poured forth its indignation when 
Southern principles were attacked, and in sickness 
and in health, was found in the hottest of the battle 
fighting for Southern rights and Southern princi- 
ptes? Why quailed his manly voice then? . That 
was the time, the hour, the place, to have bearded, 
hot the lion, but the Bear, in his den. To have 
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dealt the lightning flash of his eye and the thunders . 
of his voice on Notthern ground—in. the face of 
Northern Whigs, who dared to wage war upon the 
South. And, sir, let me tell the gentleman, that 
while he was in the enemies camp under his piratical 
flag, aiding that enemy against his own people; I 
was—and the whole Democratic party of the North 
were, nobly, but, unfortunately, unsuccessfully, 
sustaining the cause of the South, which I believed, 
and they believed, was the cause of the North—the 
cause of our common country; not under the pirati- 
cal flag, hoisted only to allure victims for plunder, 
but under that other glorious flag, that waved over 
our common fathers, iu their common battles, ever 
since the days of the Revolution—the Republican 
flag-—the Democratic flag—the stars and stripes of 
our Union, Bat, sir, I rejoice that the gentleman 
trom Virginia has found out, late though it be, 
thathe has been with the enemy, and I doubly re- 
joice that he is now with his friends—his pvople’s 
friends—his country’s friends—the true. Democra- 
cy—and I tender him the right hand of fellowship, 
and assure him that though he comes back at the 
eleventh hour, he shall have as great reward as 
the best and oldest laborer in the vineyard of De-. 
mocracy. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is digressing rather too 
far; yet, sir, it is of some importance, to show, 
even by these digressions, the fallacy attempted 
here, to make out of the recent elections a public 
opinion favorable to the bill under consideration, 
or any other measure; a public opinion, too, which 
is to control the judgment of the members of the 
committee, and the final action of all branches ef 
the Government. 

The next indication of public opinion I shall 
give, is taken from a country newspaper in Penn- 
sylvania, Itis a call for a ‘great Whig meeting,” 
previous to the Jate election, in Montgomery coun- 
ty, Pennsyivania, It reads thus: 

‘Tanusen AND TYLER Criusration.~-All the friends of 
American liberty, opposed to the ontwageous and wanton usur- 
pations of the Federal Administration, are requested to mect at 
Whitehall, on the Columbia railroad, in Lower Merion town- 
ship, Montgomery county, Pa. at 10 o'clock, a.m. on Monday, 
the Ith day of September, 

“All who, without distinction of party, are opposed to the Ex- 
ecutive schqne of establishing a standing army of 200,000 men, 
in a time of profound peace; vpposed to uniting the purse with 
the sword, by erecting a Government Bank, termed a Sub-Trea- 
sury, Which is to be independent of the popular will; to taking 
away the protection of vur manufacturers, by destroying the 
tariff} tothe prostration of credit; to the reduction of wages, and 
the ruin of our farmers, and the hardy yeomanry ofthe country, 
will attend. The meetisg will be addressed by the following 
distinguished gentlemen, who have Kfndly volunteered to de- 
liver addresses on the occasion—John C. Montgomery, eq. 
Hon. Charles Naylor, Col. M’ Kenney, of Philadelphia, J. Hall 
Bready, esq. of Philadelphia; Prancis J. Grund, esq. of Phila- 
delphia; Governor Call of Florida, the Hon} Mr. Prentiss of 
Mississippi, and several others, 

J. R. JONES, 

JOSEPH POGUE, 

JOHN SUPPLEE, 
Committee of Invitation. 

Bent. 9, 181027 f , 

Thos yeu will sec, with the addition of the 
“standing army, and the general story of “‘pros- 
tration of credit,” “reduction of wages,” &c. &c, 
itis the same as the Philadelphia banner. There 
was no distribution of the sales of the public lands, 
or a National Bank upon it. And what a set of 
patriots too were to address the meeting. Mr. Mont- 
gomery is now Postmaster at Philadelphia; Col. 
M’Kenney, 1 understand, isan applicant for a high 
office in the Indian depariment; Francis J. Grund 
is likewise said to want a consulship or charge de 
Affaires; Governor Call is Governor of Florida; 
whether appointed for his speechifying, or for im- 
porting the “blood hounds,” I know not; and there, 
too, was the Honorable Mr. Prentiss, fighting un- 
der the flag of a “protective tariff,” like his other 
Southern brethren, in Philadelphia—may I ask of 
all this motley crowd of oratorshow many of them 
then advocated, or now care, for the “distribution 
of the proceeds of the public lands” or a “Na- 
tional Bank?” They wanted change that they 
might get office—office is what they agitated for— 
talked for—voted for—give them but this and you 
will not hear from them any other petition. And, 
sir, is this not true of the fifteen hundred, who the 
gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Jounson] told us 
the other day were applicants for office at one 
of the Departments, and of the one hundred and 
fifty thousand other applicants for office throughout 
the country? [tis easy to understand their public | 


voice for a change of Administration, without, 
claiming for it the support of the distribution bill, 
or- that for a National Bank, |. 0 000 o ses 
Here, sir, is another call for a Deniocratie. Whig . . 
meeting: : Ha tde teat 
“All those who are in favor of the Leg Cabin candidate.’ 
all who are in favorof a President that can perform the dutioy <-> 
of his office without gold spoons—all who.are in favor of: 
farmer. of North.Bend—all who are opposed tothe extrava. 
pune of Mardin Van Buren—all who are in favor of protecting 


OMe 2 ry a — nd ass: 
Tamoorade While mente, bce re sid ne oe a : 
This is embellished. with the “gold spoons.”....1 
have observed there is: always’a general smile’ on: 
the faces ef members whenever the ‘gold spoons. 
are mentioned, and yet these gold spoons did: good... 
service to the Whigs in their day—when connected 
with the “household furniture” and “kitchen tten- 
sils” of the White House, done up with French. 
names, and ingeniously written intoa speech, the 
people were “Ogled” out of many,a.vote by them 
—and honest votes too. . Those who were: thus:in=.: 
fluenced to vote for a change, the change they 
wanted was a more economical and plain Repub-: 
lican President, as the above eall says, who could: 
perform the duties of his office without gold 
spoons. But alas! the “gold spoons” are said to be 
still in the“White House,” “tabourets” and all; 
and what have these “honest voters” gained by. 
the “change?” We shall see. ir. cere 

The extravagance of Mr. Van Buren is also con: 
demned.. This was a standing and general theme. 
The expenditures of his administration were. every... 
where Joudly proclaimed and magnified, aud pro+ 
mises of “retrenchment, economy, and reform,” 
were then made. In this the Whig party did agree. 
North and South, East and West; and it is alntost. 
the only common ground they occupied. Noti- 
withstanding this, since the election we haye heard 
no more of economy, reenchment, or reform, une 
less it wasin the speech of the gentleman from... 
Georgia, [Mr. ALrorn,] yesterday, in which he told 
his party, and told them truly, that they had. vi y 
olated all their pledges, made before the election, . 
on this subject. Economy! Whereis ii? "Where: 
is there a single officer dispensed with? They hav 
been changed, but all are filled. Retrenchment! , 
Where is it? Can any Whig put his hand upon ‘a 
single item of retrenchment? 1 would like to see 
it. There hasbeen none, None is now recom- 
mended by the Presidént, or any of his Cabinet 
On the contrary, the Secretary of the Treasury: has... 
shown us already that the expenses of | the Go- 
vernment have increased, and are increasing over 
that of Mr. Van Buren’s administration; and the 
Seeretary of War, to show his sincerity in retrench- 
ment, asks: of Congress, at, this extra session, an 
appropriation of two millions and a half of dollars 
more than was deemed necessary by the last. Ad- 
ministration, Such are the’ fitst fruits of.. Whig.. 
economy, retrenchment, and reform.. ‘Thus all the. 
charges of extravagance made against: Mr, -Van 
Buren’s administration were false, as proved by- 
the fact that the expenses have not been reduced in 
any of the Departments of the Government. 

If the Whigs believed what they asserted before ; 
the election, that the Government was paying more: 
officers thanit had need of, why have they not been: 
reduced in number? If ‘their salaries were too: 
high, why not bave them lowered? If there were~ 
any wasieful or unnecessary appropriations, why 
not repeal them? None of this is asked for-—none 
will be asked for; and those who made the charges 
of extravagance against the late Administration, 
made them, knowing them to be false, or they have 
proved recreant to their trust, and illustrate, in a 
remarkable manner, the truth of what General: 
Harrison said in relation to the “remark of.a Ro- 
man consul in an early period of that celebrated: 
Republic, thata most striking contrast was. ob- 
servable in the conduct of candidates for efices: of 
power and trust, before and after obtaining them, 
they seldom carrying oul in the latter case the . 
p'edges and promises made in the former.” And 
to prove that “however much the world may have 
improved in many respects 1n the lapse of upwards : 
of two thousand years. since the remark was made 
by the virtuous and indignant Roman,” the “an- 
nals” of the Whig party, before and since the elec- 
tion, “will develope similar instances of vislated 


confidence.” = 


meelst SESS. 


oF mere, and | am’ done -with Whig meetings 
in Pennsylvania, and I only introduce this the 
more fully toshow how determined the Whigs are 
to PYove the truth of ‘the remark of the Roman 
‘consul; and it will further serve “to point a moral 
and.adoin a tale.” . It is an extract from the pro- 
ceedings: of a “Whig meeting-at Valiey Forge,” 
i sylvania, and forms part of the preamble; 
peaking of. the blessings they enjoyed in the 
olden time, these Whigs say— He ` 

“But fn the midst of all these blessings, supplied by a boun- 
taons. Providence, we are. on the verge of destruction 
How can thisbe? Aspirante have twined themselves into pub- 
lic faVorthey crowd the headsof Government—Aill our offices 
—oupiply their wanita, and abuse their constituents. Unless a 
MORAL REFORMATION can be effec:ed, we shall shorty. 
cease to exist as a: Republic—and that reformation can only take 
place by'the removal from office of persons who are incompe- 
tant’ tr uiwilling:to honestly discharge their duties. — E 

“We love ourcountry—we will abide by its Constitution—its 
welfare is our welfare. W 

\Pheréfove, resolved, That Martin Van Buren, through po- 
Utiea} migrule and unprecedented corruption, has brought un- 

ralleled suffering upon the people ofthis country, and isno 


sure his election. . 

“Therefore, resolved, That a Convention of the people fa 
vorable to tha election of Harrison and. Tyler, will be held at 
the Valley Forge encampment ground on Thursday, the 
first day of October next, at 10 o’clock, a. m. for said pur- 


a8... 
Pe Ressived, That the ground whercon the meeting is pro- 
posèd to be held; hallowed by sacred associations as the spot 
‘whereon our fathers struggled to throw from their necks the yoke 
of a foralen despot, is best fitted to be the raliying point where 
freedom should assemble to wrest their Constitution and their 


ai 
„Abijah E. Stephens, of Philadelphia, 

S M. Keim, of Borka, 

R: W. Middleton, of Lancaster, 

E. T. M’Dowell, of Bucks, g 

Bea Commitee of Invitation and Correspondence, and that 
Joweplr E. Anderson, Joseph Whitaker, and James M'Farland 
be a Committee for Advertising. 

*Resolovad, Thatall editors favorable to the cause of Harri- 
won and Tylor be requested to. publish the proceedings of this 
mostingy and to lend their aid in making general the invitation 
to attend it: : : 

“On. motion, adjourned, i 

` MATTHEW ROBERTS, President. 
MATTHIAS PENNYPACKER,) 

JosEpH E. ANDERSON, Vice Presidents. 
RANDALL EVANG, 


Sauysi H. Davis, ; jes.” 
EDWARD GARRIGUES; jt. Recretaries, 


Tuere:is nothing in all these proceedings in fa- 
vor: of: “distribution,” or a “National Bank.” 
Theif: objects, besides opposition io a *‘ standing ar- 
my of 200,000 men,” seems to have been gene- 
rally. and particularly for “ moral ” reform. And 
how has their object, in changing the Administra- 
tion, been realized? Let them look to the appoint- 
ments in the custom house at Philadelphia, many 
of:which were made under the authority of their 
own neighbor, Jonathan Roberts—for he comes from 
notfar from Valley Forge. There they have fair 
specimens of moral reform! from Bela Badger 
down, Why, sir, there have been appointments 
there: made of men, it is said, not long ont. of the 
Penitentiary, and some of whom, if report speaks 
truth, wilt soon be there again; some, I know, ought 
to be therenow. When these ‘moral reformers? were 
appointed, it produced the utmost consternation 
among the honst portion of the Whig party; the 
. whole city became alarmed—-as much so as did the 
people of Rome when the Goths and Vandals en- 
tered the. city—or as ever did the citizens of Phila- 
delphia themselves when the cholera or other pesti- 
lential: disease came among them. I speak 
what I -have heard the Whigs themselves say, and 
what their: newspapers have proclaimed to the 
world; and yet there are your “ moral reformers ” 
stilt it office, as the guardians of the public reve- 
nue; If such are the men who are ‘to be the col- 
lectors of the revenue that is to be levied in lieu ot 
the proceeds of the public lands, when they are dis- 
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; iributed, I fear a large portion ‘of it will never get 


into the Treasury. Bat such, sir, has been, and I 
suppose, will be, what is meant, by Whig moral 
reform. ; de i P 

1 might go into New Jersey and ask the gentle- 
men who represent that State, what was the public 
voice in the late election there. I attended some of 
the Whig meetings, but I never heard. one word 
about “distribution” or a “National Bank.” There 
the people were called upon to vindicate their 
“broad seal—every change was rung on the broad 


‘seal—the violated sovereignty of the State; but the 


“standing army” was held up the most conspicu- 
lously there, and was most potent in alarming her 
peaceful Quaker citizens, inasmuch as in New 


Jersey all militia trainings have been abandoned. In- | 


déed, ii I had time and disposition, I might go from 
covnty to county, and from State to State, piling 
evidence wpon evidenée, that in few or no places, 
were the subjects of the “distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of thesaies of the public lands,” or a “Na- 
tional Bank” ever brought to the view of the peo- 
ple at the late election; on the eontrary, that an in- 
fiaite number of other objects, some of them as 
ambiguous as the Sybii’s leaves, were held out to 
them by the Whig orators and uewspapers to gain 
their voles—-to each audience or person, or district 
or county, as was best suited io alarm, please, 
orwin. They were all things to all men; and in 
very truth, as their banner at the great Saltimore 
Convention indicated, they “stooped to conquer.” 

In the North, the Whig candidates were Aboli- 
tionists and tariffites; in the Sovth, for Southern 
rights and free trade—every where did they exhibit 
a holy horror of a standiag army and the extrava- 
gance ot Mr. Van Buren’s Administration, and many 
were the plausible taies they told of the “retrench- 
ment, economy, and reform” they would make, and 
the high prices, and high wages, and better times 
they would creaie, if the dear people, for whom 
they were laboring, would but give them the power. 
They have got the power; but, alac! for their re- 
trenchment, economy, and reform! at the rate they 
have thus far gone, as I have already said, they 
will have increased the expenditure of the Govern- 
ment> millions above what it really was un- 
der the-former Administration; and the restoration 
of confidence, the higher wages, and the better times 
-—they are yet to come! But I must hasten on, 
and leave the inconsistencies of the Whig party 
for another time. 


There has been, however, one voice from Penn- 
sylvavia in favor of the “equal distribution of the 
sales of the public lands,” the apparent object of 
this bill It comes from the Legislature. Legis- 
Jative instructions have no binding force on me. 
My immediate constituents, and they only, have 
the right to instruct me. But I would pay great 
respect to the opinions of the Legislature of my 
State when they are fairly given, and are the true 
exponents’ of the popular will. , But the Legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania is not that exponent. The mem- 
bers of the Legislature in the majority at the time 
these instructions were passed, had been elected by 
nearly seven thousand of a minority of the people. 
This was caused by the most infamous apportion- 


ment of the membeis of the Legislature in 1835, °6, 


when the Whig party obtained a temporary ascen- 
dency in one branch of the Legislature, through 
the schism of the Democratic party at the polls, and 
in the other by the treachery of some six or seven 
Senators, occasioned by the recharter of the Bank 
of the United States. By that apportionment, the 
Democratic county of Philadelphia, with 31,000 
taxables, was given only eight representatives, 
when the Whig city of Philadelphia, with only 
18,600 taxables, had seven. The Democratic coun- 
ty of Bradford, with 4,721 taxables, and the De- 
mocratic county Columbia, with 4,818 taxables, 
had each of them but one representative, whilst the 
Whig county of Bedford, with only 4,712 taxables, 
and the Whig county of Adams, with only 5,167 
taxables, had each two representatives. Thus was 
it, by an apportionment over the State’ such as 
tbis, that the Whig party was able to get an 
astendency in the Legislature of Pennsylvania, aud 
pass their instructions. - 


Mr. Dawson rose to a point of order. The 
gentleman was going intoan account of a local 
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quarrel, and he: would submit it to the House 
whether ‘they ought to allow itto be made the po- 

litical arena for the discussion cf this. question , 
any whether it was the question before the House. 

Thegentieman had been going on an hour and a 

half, confining himself but little to the subject be~ 

fore us:. He would ask the gentleman to confine 

himself to the subject... ` : . 

The Cramman said the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania had been requested to`cóntine his argument 
to the subject before the committee. The gentle- 
man had been called to order several times, and 


| he could not be allowed to go into the discussion’ 


of subjects which had nothing to do with that be- 
fore the committee. The gentleman must con- 
fine himself to the question to strike out the enact- 
ing clause. 

Mr. Brown resumed. I know, sir; that these 
reminiscences are unpleasant for the Whig party to 
hear, and would be out of order; but that the ma. 
jority, on every ‘occasion, every day, tell us that 
the public voice, at the late election, had determin. 
ed in favor of -their favorite measures; and it 
seemed: to me to be necessary to show how falla- 
cious was the argument—how little was it entitled 
to regard; and yet itis the strong ahd almost only 
argument given in favor of the bill under conside- 
ration. But, sir, as itseems to beso displeasing 
to Whig gentlemen, I will Jeave it at this time, 
and come back to the bill itself. 

When I left the subject in chase of public opi- 
nion, I was shqwing that, according to the Presi- 
dent’s message, and tke report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, there would bea deficiency in the 
means of the Treasury, ator about the time the 
first distribution of the proceeds of the sales of 
the public Jands would take place by the pre- 
sent bill (Dec. 31, 1841) of sixteen millions 
of dollars and upwards, This sum is made up of 
a large amount of unexpended appropriations, two 
and a half millions of dollars, which the present 
Adminisuation asked for as additional appropria- ' 
tions, over and above what was thought. by the 
last Congress necessary for the wants of the Go- 
vernment for the present year, and four millions 
which the Secretary says ought always to be on 
hand as surplus. I am aware, as I have stated, 
that no such deficit will exist, nor is any such sur- 
plus wanted; but the party in power have so stated 
to the public, and with this deficiency full before 
them, they propose to take eut of the Treasury 
three millions of dollars receivable for the sales of 
the public lands. Besides, there is said to be an 
actual deficiency in the means of the Post Office 
Department of half a million, which cught alse te 
be provided for. This is the view given of the 
probable state of the Treasury as estimated by the 
Secretary. Is it the part of wisdom or justice, 
when the Treasury is thus bankrupt, to take from 
it any part of its resources? Is it not a fraud, as 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ALrorp} has 
called it? Butthereis another matter that con- 
nects itself with this subject, which, to my mind, 
gives to the act of distribution the character of in- 
sanity. It is the utterly defenceless situation of 
our entire frontier, and particularly that of the At- 
lantic sea board. The President says in his Mese 
sage at, the opening of this session: 

“ True wisdom would, nevertheless, seem to dictate the ne- 
cessity of placing in perfect condition those fortifications which 
are designed for the protection of our principal cities and road- 
steads. For the defence of our extended maritime coast, our 
chief reliance should be placed on our navy, aided by thosein- 
ventions which are destined to recommend themselves to pub- 
lic adoption. But no time should be lost in placing our princi- 


pal cities on the seaboard and lakes in a state of entire security 
from foreign assault.” , 

And the Secretary of War, in his report, repeats 
and enforces the recommendation of the President 
thus: “ : 

“The many weighty considerations which invite the imme. 
diate attention of Congress to the subject of the public defences 
generally, and particularly tothe works absolutely necessary 
to thesecurity of our great commercial emporiums, and the 
keys to our most valuable resources of every kind, must beso 
generally understood and appreciated that nothing this depart- 
ment can urge could add any thing to their force and conclu- 
siveness. To say. nothing of the destruction of property, and 
our weakened condition in a military point of view, attendant 
upon the carrying of any ofour most assailable pointe, the pe- 
netration of our territory and the seizur eof even one of our 
strongholds by a powerfnl enemy, upon the sudden outbreak 
of war, it would seem to be equally the dictate of patriotism 
and wisdom to. make due provision against the ,infliction of 
such insults to the national honor and character.” $ 

And yei we find the Administration party in 
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Congress taxing from the Treasury the means of 
accomplishing what that Administration recom- 
mends. It is not, however, because the Adimi- 
histration recommends it, that I have called the at- 
tention of the committee to it, but because it re- 
commends itself to the judgment and patriotism of 
every American citizen. Jt was the admonition 
ofthe father of his country in his last address to 
his countrymen “ia time of peace to prepare 
for war; and he urged it, not that we might be 
Conquerers in the war, but that we would thereby 
best maintain peace. And I ask you, now, sir, 
and the committee, if you, or they, were to put the 
Question on this day to any and every citizen of 
this country, looking to the attitude this coentry is 
now placed in towards Great Britain, if that citi- 
zen would not tell you, before you distribute any 
of your revenues, your first duty as their represen- 
tatives was to put the country in a state of defence. 
Suppose, sir, we should be ere long forced into 
a war;and I intend to show directly that such is 
not improbable, but very likely to be, would not 
the destruction of life and property, in consequence 
of our defenceless situation, be fearfully great? On 
the whole Delaware bay and river there is nota 
gun mounted. Nor do I know that there is a place 
to mount one. The whole of the States of Dela- 
ware and New Jersey bordering on that bay and 
river, and the commercial metropolis of Pennsyl- 
vania, are allexposed tothe unchecked depredations 
of an enemy. And is there no danger of war? 
What mean the menaces of Great Britain if 
McLeod shali not be released? Are they idle 
boasting? And will he be given up? Who knows 
that? Whatif he should be hung? and he may be. 
Will we apologize for it, and plead forgiveness? 
And will we be forgiven? What power, and where 
is the power of the General Goverament to take 
him out of the jurisdiction of the Government of 
New York? itis against the laws of the State of 
of New York he has offended—they have caught 
him—will try him, and if condemned wil! hang 
him! Then will we have war? But suppose he 
shall be acquitied, released, or given up. What 
then? Has not the British Government acknow- 
ledged the atrccious act~~the burning of the steam- 
-boat Caroline, and the murder of the crew—for 
which McLeod would be bung if tried and found 
guilty—as the actof that Government? Then, whe- 
ther McLeod shall be cleared or hung, it does not 
change the relations of the two Governments, so 
faras we are concerned. Whether we give up 
McLeod, the murderer, or not, we must take the 
British Government as the murcerers. What atone- 
ment will they make us? They will never apolo- 
gizz or atone; they have already told us so. What 
will we do? Quietly submit to this desecration of 
our soil, destruction of our property, and murder 
of our citizens! I much mistake the temper of the 
American people if they will not ery aloud for ven- 
geance; and we will be forced to adopt retaliatory 
or war measures. 

With a state of things hke this pending over us, 
ought we not to be prepared for war? While we 
are defenceless, Great Britain may well bully and 
threaten us. But, if our whole frontier and sea- 
coast was fully fortified, and it was known that we 
had sufficient munitions of war, and arms to put 
in the hands of every citizen, she would take a very 
different ground in her language towards us, and 
in her negotiations with us. Let us show to her, 
and all the world, that we are prepared to defend 
our rights by an appeal to arms, and we stand a 
thousand times better chance to have them peace- 
fully respected. Our defenceless state invites ag- 
gression. Our weakness will compel us to submit 
to indignity, while we ought to be able to compel 
our rights to be respected. And how can we do 
this, if we take from the public Treasury the last 
dollar that is there—no, it is not there—bat which 
ought to be put and kept there, or to be appropri- 
ated towards the defences of the country. It may 
be said, however, that there is really no danger of 
war; that the present Administration are in favor 
of peace; that ine Secretary of State has it all in 
train. “Trae ‘tis, and pity ’ds, tis true,” that the 
Secretary of State has attempted to deprecate the 
wrath of the British Government, by what I consi- 
dera betrayal of the honor of his country, but 


‘the people of thé United States may not choose 
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to consider the Secretary of State as the best de- 
pository of their interest or their honor. I have 


_ misread the history of my country, if in years gone 


by, the people and the Secretary have not differed, 
and widely, about national honor, and the causes 
cf war. The Secretary did not, before the war of 
1812, think the impressment of American sea- 
men, and other outrages committed on the Ameri- 
can flag, causes of war—the people did... The Se- 
cretary may not think the murder of American 
citizens, and the outrages committed on American 
soil, now canses of war—the people may—and, 
sir, for one, { have not the confidence in the Ameri- 
ean head and heart of the Secretary that the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Wisk] expressed the 
other day. The history of the late war, the re- 
cords of this Fouse, must be obliterated from my 
memory, before I can have any confidence in his 
American hezd or heart, when Great Britain is 
her antagonist. He sued for peace. 

Mr. Prorrit called Mr. Brown to order. He 
inquired of the Chair whether, during the conside- 
ration of the present bill, it was in order to enter 
into a personal attack upon the Secretary of State, 
impugning his patriotism and honor. If the mem- 
ber from Pennsylvania was indulged in this wau- 
ton and unjustifiable departure from decorum, he 
(Mr. P.) would repel the slander. He felt able 
to answer not only the member who has uttered it, 
but any man who would make an insinuation 


| against the probity, the honor, the noble patriotism 


of Daniel Webster. 

The Cuainman reminded the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania that he was departing from the sub- 
ject under consideration in discussing the question 
of war or peace. 

Mr. Brown. The gentleman may reply when 
he pleases, and as he pleases, and vindicate the 
Secretary where. he pleases; but what he calls 
slanders I tell him are stubborn facts, written here 
upon the journals of this House, and deeply in 
the hearts of every American; and I tell him now, 
that the Seeretary of State, in his letter io Mr. 
Fox, has cast a siain on the honor of this country; 
brought down the eagle of America—(that symbol 
of our country’s proud and noble spirit, which 
spreads its wings over your chair, Mr, Chairman) 
— and has prostrated that bird of liberty beneath 
the feet of the British lion. His American bead! 
His American beart! The “noble patriotism of 
Daniel Webster!” Yegods! Let the American 
people hear this, and let them remember his ‘noble 
patriotism” during the last war. Sir, I was sorry 
to hear the gentleman from Virginia give the sance 
tion of his name to the course of the Secretary of 
State in the McLeod case as true to American 
feeling. That gentleman [Mr. Wise] every one 
knows has an American head and heart, and 
loves, snd would defend his country and his 
country’s honor as his own, and it must have been 
more in consideration of the kindly relations that 
exist between them at this time, than his recollec- 
tions of the past history of the Secretary of State, 
that induced him to vouch for his American head 
and beart. 

This I know, Mr. Chairman, is all out of order, 
but itis spoken, and so let it go; and i will return 
to the distribution of the proceeds of the public 
lands once again. 

The bill is arjust and unequal. It professes to 
distribute the proceeds of the publie lancs equally, 
when in fact it gives a much larger share to some 
States than to others. It provides that Ohio, ladi- 
ana, illinois, Alabama, Missouri, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, and Michigan, shall hereafter 
have, over and above the millions of acres they 
have already had, ten per cent. of the nett pro- 
ceeds of all sales made within them, and then to 
have their equal share with the other Sates atter- 
wards. What equality is there in such a division 
as this? or what right bave these States, or any of 
them, to any portion of these lands more than the 
other States? Irtis said by the advocates of distri- 
bution, that these lands do not belong to the Gene- 
ral Government, but are only held by it 
in trast for the several States, to be. di- 
vided among them equally. Then what right 
has our trustee—the trustee of Pennsylvania 
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—to take any part of our portion.and give it to 
Ohio? Pennsylvania. has given to the: General 
Government no such. power--she acknowledges na 
such power in her trustee. | I deny, however; altos 
gether, that the public lands are held by: the: Ge- 
neral Government. for the «use of the States: I 
believe, both by the deeds of. cession and “thé: na 
tional character of the purchase, they: are held’for 
the use of the States.as a whole, as a nation and in: 
this way only ean the several States be equally déne- 
fited by them. They are the property of the Uniteu 
States, held for the use of the United States; ag all 
their other property is, and the proceeds: of" their 
sales are in no wise different from money: received 
from customs, direct taxes, or in any other ‘way, 
and ought not otherwise to be-used or appropriated. 
Bat it is not my intention to discuss: this: part of 
the subject—this kas been and will be. done by 
other and abler hands. My object now'is to show 
the injustice of the bill, under the distribution 
plan, of giving to one State more than: another, 
and then call it an equal division. : 
I have said, you have no right to tae from the 
irust fund of one State and give it to another 
from Pennsylvania and give it to Ohio; and’ F now 
ask what is the propriety or reason for such ine: 
quality? Is Ohio poorer than Pennsylvania, or 
has she more need of a large share?’ The ‘bill 
States, the object of giving Ohio more than Pennsy!- 
vania, is to aid the former ín making internal rimi 
prevemen's. Ohio already has an extensive ‘sya 
tem of imernal improvements, partly paid for by 
donations of land; and has not Pennsylvania’ ex- 
pended millions of dollars in internal improve- 
ments, and for which she is now ‘deeply ‘in debt, 
and her soil and citizens heavily taxed—and' for 
whose benefit are they made? More for Ohio than 
for Pennsylvania. A large portion of Pennsylva- 
nia is not in the least benefited by any of her public 
works, while all Ohio islargely benefited by them, yet 
Pennsylvania, according to the provisions: of” the 
bill, is to have a large part of her share ‘of: the 
public lands taken away from her and given to 
Ohio to enable her to.complete her public works. 
Pennsylvania will never submit to this.’ If 
sie has any right to any portion of the 
public lands, she has a right to a full share, and 
as one of her Representatives, I will consent to 
take nothing less. But ske wants none of it.’ She 
is suffering now under the curse inflicted upon-her 
by what she has already received from the Go- 
vernment-—-the surplus revenue. That, and the 
amount received as a bonus for the cbarter of the 
Bank of the United States, was the cause ot the 
expenditure of millions of dollars: more with it, in 
the wildest schemes of public improvements that 
ever entered into the heads of men ‘to conceive, 
and to which, more than to any thing else, is to 
be attributed ker present large debt, unfinished 
works, and broken credit. Let any one who 
imagines so much good will be derived from these 
donations from the General Government in the 
way of iniernal improvements, go to Pennsylvania 
and behold her abandoned works—ihe offspring of 
ithe surplus revenue. Beginning nowhere, and 
ending nowhere-~“made over mountains,”:(to use 
the language of one of her legislative reports,) “so 
high that it would make the head of tbe stontest 
man dizzy to look down from, and running through 
caverns so deep, that the light of day can never 
penetrate them.” Nor is it in Peunsylvania 
alone that we are to look for the evils that resulted 
from the distribution ef the revenues of the Gene. 
ral Government among the States, It is to be seen 
almost in every State. It was felt deeply, and in- 
juriously felt, throughout the Union, and was the 
main, if not the only cause, of the: inflation of 
ihe currency and wild speculations that followed 
it, and brought ruin on the countrys If you pass 
this bill, the same effects will be felt toa degree 
again and again. Itcannot be otherwise. It is 
in the very nature of the thing to derange the busi- 
ness and ihe currency of the country. No matter 
where the money comes from, the distribution an- 
aually, or oceasionally, of jarge sums of money, 
not in:payment of any of the products of labor or 
of the soil among the several States, will lead to 
the derangement of all regular business and certaia 
prosperity. ae 
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straction and distribution of the proceeds. of the 


-public lands will have to be supplied. byan in- 


crease of duties‘on foreign merchandise or products. 
‘Thus, what is. given tothe States by distribution is 


: W: be repaid io the General Government by cus- 


toms,.and the consumers of the articles on which 
the.duties are laid will pay the customs. In plaia 


“terms; what is'given to the States by the General 
“y Government must be paid back by the people to 


the General Government. 
-If it should be paid back by the same people 
who receive it, there would then be no other in- 


. Justice init. than compelling them to pay for col- 


lecting. and paying it out twice, and having to 


. make up all-the loss that will-aecrue by smug- 


gling in the first place, and, subsequently, by de- 
frauding and defaulting collectors.and keepers of 


: the public money. But should it not be paid back 


by the same people who receive it, then it is dou- 
bly unjust. . First, it is unjust to give to the States 


+. the: proceeds of. the public lands which belong to 
: tbe:whole people, to be by them appropriated to 


; pay State debts, or otherwise perhaps to the bene- 


fit of but a: portion of the people of the State; 


», and secondly, by indirect taxation, collect froma 


portion; and a different portion from those who re- 
ceive the benefits of that distributed, the same ora 
larger amount of money to supply its place in the 
Treasury of the United States, it is indirectly taking 


‘from: the pockets of one part of the people. to put 
_ Into those of another, and, in many cases, taking 
„ten dollars from the pocket of the same individual 
“to. put one back again. 


finding 


) But letusexamine a litle more closely the plan 
: proposed to raise revenue in lieu of that distri- 


buted. It is proposed by the Secretary of the 
the Treasury to impose a duty of 20 per cent, ad 
valorem on all articles that are now imported free 
of duty; and you hear. the advocates of distribu- 
tion every where proclaiming that this revenue is 
to be raised by duties on “luxuries”—on “wines” 
and. ‘‘silks.” - Wines and silks are trumpeted forth 
as the luxuries on which they intend to lay a tax 
equal to that taken from the revenue by distribu- 
tion. The Whigs always have gone, and seem 
still disposed to go, on the humbug princi- 
ple. They never «stop at deception, and 
that they deceived the people on 
a- large scale, and were successful at the 
late election, they think they ean always play the 


‘Same game with success. Thus is it that they are 


. hides, &e. 


altempting to tickie the public ear with the idea 
that those who drink wine and wear silks will have 
to repay the amount distributed among the States 
by this bill, The gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
Cutrrorp] has proved by calculations, made upon 
data. furnished from the Treasury Department, 
that this is all a fallacy; that.all the reverue that 


-could be raised by the 20 per cent. daty on wines, 


would be less than:two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars per annum, and on all silks not over a mil- 
lion and a half. . 

The other articles on which this duty is to be 
imposed, was shown by the same gentleman to be 
the necessaries of life—tea, coffee, sugar, molasses, 
On tea and coffee alone will be levied 
upwards of two millions of dollars, and on tbe 
rest of the unduliable articles, mostly all of which 
may be considered as necessaries, entering into the 
daily consumption of every man, the poor as well 
as the rich, and in many instances the poor con- 
saming as much as the rich, is there to be raised, 
according to the recommendation of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the amount of near twelve mil- 
lions of dollars. Ifany Pennsylvanian wi!l lock at 
the articles that are thus to be taxed, tea, coffee, 


. Sugar, molasses, hides, &c. and calculate how 
::müch will be, nay, must be, consumed of them in 
: Pennsylvania, he will see that she will have to pay 


dearly, very dearly, for her share of the proceeds 
of the public lands; it is indeed “paying too dear 
for the whistle.” To carry the calculation closer, 
he will find that it will operate most oppressively 
on the operative, middling, and poorer classes, 
These consume as much tea, coffee, sugar, and 
molasses, and wear as many shoes made out of 


© tis not contended, however, that there will be 
“any -surplus in tbe Treasury at any time to divide, 
< Dat thatthe vacuum: that will be made by the’ab- 


foreign bidesas. the rich do, if ‘not more, for they 
generally have better appetites.and are obliged to 


- walk more; as they consume more, they will have 


to pay more duty, and there ‘is not. one of them 


-who will not pay from-ten to one hundred times as 


much into the Treasury. in duties as he will receive 
out of it by this distribution bill. If these duties 
were to be so laid as to be a protection to the. pro- 
ducts of the mines, the soil, the manufactures, or 
the labor, of Pennsylvania, the loss to her might 
not be so` great; but this is no where pro- 
posed; indeed, the idea of a protective tariff 
seems to be entirely repudiated by the present Ad- 
ministration, and the present majority in Congress. 
Pennsylvania has, therefore, nothing to expect from 
those now in power, that will promote her interests, 
She must, therefore, look at the naked question of 
distribution as itis- proposed, and the duties recom- 
mended by ‘the Secretary ef the Treasury, for in 
this shape will both these measures be carried, if 
carried at all. And itis under this view of the 
question that I have attempted to show that the 
whole scheme is against the interest of Pennsylva- 
nia. Ihave not thought it worth notice, the ar- 
gument used by. many, that what is paid in da- 
ties is paid indirectly and voluntarily, and therefore 
not felt. The British corn laws are upon the same 
principle. Are the duties paid on the bread stuffs 
of that country not felt by the citizens? Yet they 
are paid indirectly and voluntarily. Theargument 
is unworthy an enlightened statesman; and I am 
satisfied my constituents-would just as.soon pay 
their share of the public expenses directly, as in- 
directly. They will do both voluntarily, but they 
will choose that which causes them to pay the leasi; 
and will not deem that just, which takes from the 
many to give to the few—from the poor to give to 
the rich. : 

It is against the interest of the people of Penn- 
sylvania generally to pay to the General Govern- 
ment, inthe way of duties, miilions of dollars an- 
nually, to get from the General Government, in the 
way of distribution, hundreds of thousands—for all 
they will ever get as their share of the proceeds of 
the public lands will not be more than from twe to 
three hundred thousand dollars per annum. Penn- 
sylvania, it is true, is in debt, and has annually to 
pay a portion of the interest on that debt by direct 
taxes. The share she would. receive from the 
proceeds of the public lands, would, doubtless, be 
applied, as far as it would go, and this would be 
buta very little way, towards the payment of that 
interest, and to that exient relieve those who are 
now, by the laws of the State, taxed for that pur- 
pose. This debt has been principally incurred for 
her internal improvements. These have not be- 
nefited all her citizens equally; many have not 
been benefited any. In the imposition of taxes to 
pay for them, respect has therefore been had to 
those who have been most benefited, so far as it 
could be; thus has real estate been taxed mode- 
rately; capitalisis, banks, corporations, corporation 
and Siate officers, merchants, traders, professional 
men, and others with large incomes, high; laborers, 
mechanics, manufacturers, and preducers, very 
lightly. This, we are to suppose, iz laying the bur- 
den of the State debt upon those who have re- 
ceived the most advantage from it, and who are 
best able to bear it. Of this the Legislature of 
the State is certainly the best judge. This 
bill, however, proposes to take from those 
on whom the burden is specially imposed by 
the State a part of that burden, and impose it on 
the food and clothing of all her citizens; thus 
making the man who has no land—no capital— 
no merchandise, to be benefitted by the. publie 
works, pay s much as the man who has his pro- 
fits doubled by them on his thousandsof acres-—his 
millions of dollars—or his warehouses filled with 
merchandise—because the former will consume as 
much ofthe articles on which duties are laid, as 
the latter. : 

- Pennsylvania has not asked this Government to 
aid-her in the payment of her debt—she is able to 
pay it herself; and, most of all, would she refuse 
to accept aidon terms like these. And whether 
she is able to pay it or not, she will never agree to 
have it paid for her by indiriectly taking from 
any portion of her citizens the rewards of their 
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honest industry, by taxing, tea, coffee, and ‘sugar, 


H. of Reps. 


and silks; as if it were a crime to drink the one or 
wear the- other. Í , 

Before I leave this part of the subject, I cannot 
but advert to two. short sentences I findin the re- 


. portfof the Secretary of the Treasury; which though 


they may not be strictly applicable to the subject 
under consideration, will show that the Secretary is 
playing the politician more than the financier in 
many of his recommendations. His notions of 
trade and commerce, and revenue, and expendi- 
tures, are, to say the least of them, somewhat con- 
fused. For instance, take the following, which is 
from page six of his report on the finances: 

“The undersigned would respectfuliy recommend, esa tem- 
porary measure, the levy of a duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem 
on all articles which are now free of duty, or which pay a 
less duty than 20 per cent. except gold and silver, and the ar- 
ticles specifically enumerated in the 5th section of the act of 
March 2d, 1833. N g : 

“If this measure. be adopted, it is estimated that there will be 
received into the Treasury. from customs, in the last quarter of 
the present. year, about $5,300,000; in all-the year of 1842, about 
$22,500,000; and in the year 1843, after the final reduction uns 
der theact of March 2d, 1833, about $20,806,000.” 

And then the following, which is from page 7, 
of same report: aT 

“The currency ofthe country should be restored, and con 
merce and industry relieved from their present state of em- 
barrassment and depression, anc a.benign and liberal, policy 
on the part of the General Government should call. forth once 
more the hardy industry and active enterprise of our people, 
and the vast resources of our country.” 

Thus would the Secretary, by his recommenda. 
tion in. the first of these extracts, impose a bur- 
den on commerce of two millions. three hundred 
thousand dollars the last three months of this year, 
and of eleven and ahalf millions the next year, 
in addition to those now imposed uponit. This is 
one way of relieving commerce! But perhaps the 
Secretary thinks commerce is like camomile; it 
will thrive ‘best the more -you trample upon it. I 
have always understood that high duties, or duties 
of any kind, were inimical to commerce, and that 
the best way to relieve commerce of its burdens, 
was to take off the duties and exactions: levied 
upon it: But what does the Secretary mean by 
“relieving commerce and industry?” Does he 
mean what the President in his message says, that 
there will be “a gradual expansion of trade grow- 
ing out of a restoration of confidence?” It he does, 
I should like to know with what country our trace 
is to be increased! Where our old markets are to 
be enlarged, or new ones opened? And if this will 
be best accomplished by imposing more duties? will 
the imposition of duties on wines and silks enlarge 
the market for our tobacco or cotton, or will an in- 
crease of duty on coffee and sugar and molasses, en- 
large the marketfor our lumber and flour? But this 
is the way I presume we are to get the better 
times and higher prices that were promised before 
the election. Duties are to be imposed for.the purpose 
of reviving commerce, and these duties are to be 
on such luxuries and necessaries as do not come in 
competition with those of American growth and 
manufacture, for the purpose of relieving Ameri- 
can: indusiry! The Secretary will prove himself a 
great man if he can thus relieve commerce and in- 
dustry by the same process—increase a market at 
home for foreign productions, and a market ‘abroad 
for American productions. But, sir, I am wan- 
dering, and must return to this distribution bill 
again, to present it to the consideration of the com» 
mittee in another point of view. r 

The demoralizing effects of this distribution 
scheme upon the action of Congress, cannot escape 
the foresight of the committee. Heretofore our 
legislation in relation to the public lands has had 
one common object——the best interest of the United 
States. We have had a unity of purpose. The 
representatives from Maine have had the same feel- 
ings and the same interest in the matter as 
those of Louisiana, Pennsylvania, and Kentucky, 
As soon, however, as this bill shall pass, each 
State will have its own policy and its own inie- 
tests to control the course of its representatives 
here. The States that are heavily in debt, or 
that shall embark largely in internal improve. 
menis, or otherwise have immediate. and press. 
ing demands for money, wiil be clamorous 
for the rapid sales of the lands—while those 


States whe have. no such pressing demands > 


for money, but who are carefully investing their 
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income, will be more anxious for a high price for 


the lands than for rapid sales. Thus will grow up in 
the States antagonist interests and: feelings, that will 
‘not only produce discord in relation to the-sales of 
the lands themselves, but may, ultimately, involve 
and endanger their general harmony. The new 
Ssaies, in which large portions of these lands may 
be, will become the victims of these antagonistical 
Slate interests. They will not be as now under 
the guardian care of a common parent, but of 
separate heirs—prodigal sons, who will demand 
their share of the heritage at once, and careful 
ones who want it toremain in the common stock 


until it will command the highest price. The seat 
of all their contests will be these Halls. Nor will 
these be the only conflicting interests. There has 


been, is now, and there will be, a band of land 
speculators, who, ever ready for their prey, will pro- 
voke these conflicts and too often decide them— 
not for the interest of any of the old States or ike 
new States, but for their own interest, These land 
speculators have now many millions of the pub- 
lic lands in their possession; pass this bill and who 
can tell how much they will have in years to come; 
and are they to be the future guardians of the 
Western frontier? Do the new States desire to 
have their destinies placed in their hand? Yet 
ke may Be the result of the passage of this 
il. $ 

In every aspect the subject presents itself to my 
mind, it seems to be the true interest of all the 
States that the control of the public Jands should 
remain in the General Government, and. the inte- 
rest in the United States, to whom they were first 
-ceded, or by whom they were purchased. Nor do 
I- believe it to be wise policy to keep them merely 
for profit, The amount that may be received for 
sales always has been, aud always ought to be, but 
a secondary object, I do not believe that we 
should throw them away upon all the worthless of 


the world, but E do think that the sooner they are | 


cultivated by an honest, industrious, and hardy 
population—American in character and feeling, 
come from where they may—the better will it be 
for our common defence, and general welfare. Our 
frontier will be comparatively deereased and 


strengthened. The general expenses of the Govern-- 


ment will be but little augmented, either at home 
or abroad; and all that is necessary to our protec- 
tion on the seaboard ar on the ocean, will remain 
the same as now; whilst the settlement of the Great 
‘West will add largely to the defenders of the whole 
country. Nor will this be the only advantage that 
will be derived from ihe inerésse of population 
there. Ina few years these setilers will become 
tax-payers, consumers of the articles on which du- 
ties are Jaid; and they will pay iato the Treasury, 
in customs, far more than ever bas been, or ever 
can be, oblained from the sales of lands. This is 
the case now with Kentucky, Tennessee, Onio, In- 
diana, and others of the new States; and who would 
exchange their brave, industrious, and patriotic 
sons for waste lands. As itis with them now, £0 
willit be in a few years with the whole of the “Far 
West,” if this Government shall not turn itself in- 


to a land-office for the States, and take upon itself | 


to sell its lands to pay their debts. 
It often happens, Mr. Chairman, in the course of 
human events, that the secret springs of the actions 


of individuals and public bidies are concealed from | 


the actors, who’ sre but the instruments of others, 
while they seem to the eyes of the world the prin- 
cipals. Tt is not my purpose to impute to any 
member of the committee other than patriotic mo- 
tives in the advocacy of this or any oiher mezsure 
that may come before Congress. 
may be the motive of any cne here or elsewhere, 
itmust be apparent to every impartial observer 
that the whole scope and tendency of the bill under 
consideration, aud those other bills which are 
behind it and will tollow it, if a majority can be 
found to give them their sanction, I mean that 
creating a National Bank or Fiscal Agent, aod 
that creating a twelve million. loan, or national 
debt, is to enure to the benefit of land speculators 
and the holders of State, corporation, or other stocks 
and loans on this and the other side of the ocean. 
The proceeds of your lauds-—ihe capital of your 
Bank—the amount of your loans, is all to go to 


But whatever | 


Europe, not to be reiurned in gold and silver, but. 


to pay the interest on loans, or be returned in mer- 
chandise. This will be the natural and obvious 
resuli; and will but add to our present indebtedness 
to that amount; and the producing. portion of the 
people of the United States will be the sufferers. 
The whole scheme seems devised only to increase 
the value, and to add to the amount of State and cor- 
poration stocks and loans, and consequently to add to 
our indebtedness to Europe; and to enab!e those who 
are now indebted to Europe, and who are otherwise 
unable, to pay by indirect taxation, or exactions 
from the people of the whole United States. The 
distribution of the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands among the States will raise the credit of the 
States. Those who are now heavily in debt, and 
have unfinished public improvements, and most of 
the indebted States have, will be induced by this 
temporary aid and restoration of their credit, to go 
on in their wasteful course, and involve themselves 
still farther in debt. The other States will be 
tempted to embark in alike career, or assist, with 
the porion they may receive, railroad and canal 
cou: pauies to embark init, and thus will begin, 
or be pursued, that same career which, for the 
ten years previous to 1839 created a fictitious pros 

perity, which ended in leaving us in debt to other 
parts of the world two hundred millions of dollars. 
Yes, sir, for these ten years we imported from 
Europe and other couatries, the products of their 
soil and manufactures, to the value of some twenty 
millions of dollars annually more than we paid for 
by exportation to other countries of the produce of 
our soil and manufactarcs. A large part of this 
difference was paid for by State and other stocks. 
For the last year or two the scene has changed; other 
countries will not take in paymentfor their products 
our stocks or loans, and instead therefore of im- 
porting twenty millions of dollars in merchan- 
dise annually more than we pay for by our 
prodacts, we have been obliged to pay to Europe 
and other countries ten millions annuaily as inte- 
rest on the debt we owe them for the products re- 
ceived from them and consumed, and paid for by 
these stocks. This makes a difference of thirty 
millions annually against us compared with the 
ten years before 1839, and may. well account for 
the difference in the times. But we were promised 
better times, and here we have the Whig pian of 
making times better; and I suppose it is in this 
way that the President means to effect “an expan- 
sion of trade.” We are, it seems, again to run the 
round of madness and folly—to go deeper and 
deeper in debt to Hurope—to import millions upon 
miilions of her manufactures, to the destruction of 
our own, and thus beget among us habits of idle- 
ness and extravaganc:, and then, at the end of 


„another five years, awaken out ef ihe dream of 


better times—our gold and silver all gene to Eu- 
rope—our banks suspended, and we left another 
hundred millions of dollars in debt. Against such 
a course cf legislation, in parliamentary languaze, 


_ tenter my solemn protest! and I warn the majori- 


ty kere that such will be the cffect of the measures 
they propose to adopt. 

Tue idea of this Government directly assuming 
the payment of the State debts, it is true has been 
rejected by the present Administration, but itis 
more than hinted by the President that the same 
consequences will flow from the distribution among 
the States of the proceeds of the public lands. He 
is willing to do that indirectly which be will not 
do directly. But the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Axrorn] told us yesterday that he was wiiling 
openly to assist the States to pay their debts, by 
assuming a part of them. As I do not pretend to 
understand the State Rights doctrines as well as 
it is understood in Georgia, 1 suppose this 
is orthodox; but, if that gentleman is willing to 
assume a part of the debts of the States now, I ap- 
prehend he might be induced ultimately to assume 
them. all—men or Governments do not often stop 
half way in measures of this kind. And, when 
this shall be done, have gentlemen ever calcu- 
jated the amount of the national debt it will make? 
Pennsylvania is now in debt nearly forty milions. 
Putting her down as about one-tenth of the Unued 
States, if these debts are assumed, the natioaal 
debt will be four hundred millions. It may re- 


quire more, for I believe several uf the States: ate 
proportionably more in debt than-she is.  Sit;-any 
attempt directly to assume the debis-6f: the States, 
or indirectly to provide for- their payment, 4s.is ‘the 
avowed object of this bill, can end in ‘nothifig' else 
than entailing upon the people of the United States 
an overwhelming. national debt; the interést ón 
which will have to be paid by: the producers of 
the country—by the farmers, the mechanics,’ the 
manufacturers and-laborers. ; EAN 
Mr. Chairman, L warn yon; and I warn thiscom. 
mittee, before you take the first step où'this Broad 
road to ruin, to paure. F know you. promised the 
people, before your election, that’ you: would make 
times better, and that you are anxious to-fulfil your 
promises; but | warn you and them that if you-do 
it by the course you are pursuing, it will bé ata 
fearful cost. Pursue the path that wisdom, pru- 
dence, and patriotism all dictate-—begin at once:to 
reduce the expenses of the Government: wheréver 
they can be reduced—raise, by an increase of*du-- 
ties, levicdin such a manner as will best promote 
American prosperity, as much revenue as will be ne- 
cessary to meet the economical wants of the Go- 
vernment—make the necessary appropriations.to 
defend the country, and then go home, and yon 
will best have relieved the community, leaving the 
business and. the currency of the country ~to ibe. 
taken care of by the people themselves. ‘Time is 
all that is necessary to restore confidence ‘and ree 
vive business—it is fast doing it—and, if Jeftalone, 
it will be sooner and better done than you can do it 
with all your legislation. By the measures you 
propose, you may make an artificial prosperity: of 
a year or two, or even more—you may make" ‘the 
fortunes cf a few speculators and stockjobbers 
here and in Europe; bat, as certain as there shall 
be summer and winter, instead cf resto-ing the 
currency you will further derang: it—instead. of 
promoting domestic industry, you will destroy it 
— instead of promoting the happiness of the peo- 
ple, you will lead them into extravagance, and de- 
base their morale, and, in the end, ‘leave’ them: to` 
groan under a load of direct taxes., : 
The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ALroRD] 
said that I was ready as soon as a Bank was made 
to pounce upon its back with the ominous word 
“repeal.” Sir, I am ready, and upon this bill also; 
and if my voice, and those who act with meshall 
be unavailing here, to stop the fatal measures you 
and your party are urging upon the country, I will 
raise the standard of the people once and again 
in the first Congressional district of Pennsylvania, 
and gather to the rescue that Democracy which 
never knew defeat. Nor there alone, but from the 
ocean to the Jakes; frem Maine to Louisiana, will 
that same standard be raised, and never. lowered 
uoil a voice shall be heard responding to'the call 
of the true friends of the country, that will make 
these halls ring to the echo again, and banish 
hence the betrayers of American interests and Ame- 
rican honor, her prosperity and her happiness, to 
promote the interests. of American speculators, 
stozkjobbers, British manufacturers, and British 


American fandholders, 
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THE FISCAL BANK. | 
SPEECH OF MR. BENTON, 


OF MISSOURI, 

In Senate, Wednesday, July 7, 1841—On Mr. Cat- 
HOUN’s Motion to strike out the District of Co- 
lumbia, end insert New Orleans, as the seat of 
the chief direstion of the Bank. 

Mr. BENTON said this was an important mo- 
tion in its nature, though not presented in iheshape 
to develope all its importance. It would come up 
again in a more effectual form, namely, on a mo- 
non for the proper distribution of the capital of the 
Bank. This motion would be made ata suitable 
‘ime, whether the present motion succeeded or not, 
and what was now said would be applicable to that 
motion, when made. 

He (Mr. B.) considered a National Bank to be. 
first, a political engine to enable the Federal party 
to rule the country, and to crush the Democracy 
secondly, a moneyed engine, to enable the North 
east to plunder the South and West, and to enricl 
the'few at the expense of the many; thirdly, “as i 
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“branch of the Bank of England, which was to col- 


lect specie in the United States, and ship it te Lon- ` 


don—which was to give us paper money, and, the 
Eaglish hard money, and which wasto stop pay- 
“ment just as often as the political or the pecuniary 
interests of the English required it to siop.  View- 
ing the institution in this point of view, he felt it 
to-be his duty to follow a three fold course of ac- 
tion towards it; first, to offer all the amendments to 
the charter which would tend to diminish its capa- 
city. to-do. mischief; secondly, to oppose the pas- 
sage of the charter, when ready to be passed; third- 
Ay; to work at its destruction by all constitational 
and legal means, after it passed, until it was re- 
pealed by law, or vacated by judicial decision, 
This being his view of the iastitution, and his 
sense of duty in his conduct towards it, Ris course 
was a clear one, and he should take that course 
and follow it, without the least regard to conse- 
quences. He was against the Bank, as the Baby- 
lonish harlot of our morals and politigs; he had en- 
_ listed for'the war against her; he wanted no quar- 
‘ter; and he was ready to take political death at any 
“moment that it would come in so just and holy a 
cause. i 

Viewing ihe Bank as a political machine, to be 
worked by the Federalists against the Democracy, 
I would place the cuief seat of its power and di- 

‘rection as far off as possible from Washington 
city; and that would be at New Oileans. Viewing 
it as a moneyed engine for plundering the South 
and: West, which two previous National Banks had 
already plundered for forty years, I would re- 
move the engine from the plundering to the plun- 
dered part of the Union, and would reverse or neu- 

-tralize its action in time to come. Viewing it as a 
branch-of the Bank of England, I would place its 
chief seat as far off as poussible from iingland; and 
that again would be at New Orleans, For all 
these reasons I will now vote for sending these 
nine lords of the Fise—by no means the nine 
muses—to the mouth of the Mississippi; and thus 
put them as far as possible from contact and 
communication—from evening walks, and mid- 
night entertainments—with the heads of depart- 

ment .and the members of Congress here. I would 

‘prefer to annihilate these nine Jords altogether, 
and for that purpose shall make a motion to strike 
them out of the bill at a proper time: for the pre- 
sent I must confine my efforts to placing them as 
far of as possible. Cicero wanted a wall between 
himself and Catiline: he feared his dagcer. I want 
distance between these fiscal lords and us: I fear 
their millions. 

Mr. B. said this question was sprang upon him 
suddenly, and somewhat accidentally. It was evi- 
dently precipitated by what had just occurred, it 
took him without bis arms—the arms which this 
particular question required—but he could never 
be.caught without the capacity to show that these 
national banks—to say nothing of their other evil 

` properties—were the greatest enemy of the South 
and West which the genius, or the foliy, of man 
had ever invented. The two previons banks (in 


conjunction with their twin sisters, tariff and pen-- 


sions, public debt, funding system, paper system) 
had pillaged these two regions of their wealth, and 
eviscerated them of their gold and silver, for forty 
years. They bad crippled and brcken Southern 
and Western banks during the whole period of their 
existence, They had inflicted upon the South and 
West the curse of depreciated paper money. They 
had ‘taken away the export and the import trade of 
the South and West from the Southern and West- 
ern ports, to which it naturally belonged, and 
transferred it to the Northeast, where it did not be- 
long. They had made tie rich part of the Union 
poor, and the poor part rich. They hid made the 
hundred millions of annual Souikern and Westera 
“exports the gain of those who gid not produce them, 
urd the loss of those who did. They bad given to 
the Northeast the command and conirei cf South- 


arn and Westers labor and indusiry——~iie feiching 
and carrying, and the buying acd s ling, of all 
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made the Northeast the seat and the centre cf the 
moneyed systewjof our America,so that those whose 
labor produced money, had none, and were com- 
pelied to go to those who had got theirs, and hum- 
bly apply for loahs-—-too happy, if-by mortgaging 
patrimonial inheritances, or the industry of poste- 
rity, they ean borrow some paper trash for which 
their estates are eventually sold. The two banks 
of the United States, with their twin progeny, have 
produced all this. The action of this Federal Go- 
vernment has done it; and to this action, 
Southern and Western politicians have lent 
a culpable and a helping hand. The po- 
liticians on the two sides of Mason’s and Dixon’s 
line, seem- to have made a bargain, and to have 


-acted on it faithfully—those of the South and West 


to have the honors of the Federal. Government; 


and those of the North to have the profits of Fe- 


ral legislation. Thus it would seem to have been 
for above forty years, until the South and-West 
had nearly all the Presidents, and the Northeast has 
goi quite all the money. Now I am for breaking 
and reversing this bargain, so fail of solid profit to 
one—so -fraught with vanity and poverty to the 
other. Iam for reversing this bargain, I say to 
our Northern brethren, take the Presidency. for forty 
years—give us Democrats only, and take it for 
torty years—and jet us have the. beneficial action 
of the Government as long as you have had ii— 
at least let-us have exemption from the plundering 
action of the Government as loag as you have 
been plundering us. Give us a truce from pillage. 
I will compromise for that. Take the Presidential 
chair—that gilded and painted bauble—take it and 
keep it as many years as the children of Israel 
wandered days in the wilderness, and let us be 
free during the while from your cormorant bank, 
and its harpy brood of loans and tariffs, debts and 
pensions, funding, stockjebbinz, paper money, and 
all the crimes and demoralization which follow in 
their irain. i 

Mr. B. said he was not prepared now with the 
Facts and Figures which this question required, 
nor was it maierial that he shouid be. . The ques- 
tion would come up again in a better form: that of 
a provision for the equitable. distribution of the 
capital of the Bank. The South and West had 
been cheated and bamboozled heretofore in the dis- 
tribution of the Bank capital—tney had received 
notacent! On the contrary, they had been pil- 
laged of the capital they possessed! A cashier sent 
from the East with authority to draw-—that is to 
say, with authority to collect their specie and 
ship it to the East—was all th: capital they 
got. This insult and injury must be stepped, and 
will be, if my motion fer an eqnal distribution of 
capital shall prevail. The buik of the capital 
should go to the South and West, where the bulk 
of the exportable productions are; and to this effect 
a motion will be made at the proper time. 

Mr. B. reiterated that the gieate:t curse which 
the power of man could inflict upon the Soath and 
West, was the creation of a National Bank—~its 
chief seat and direction io he located north of the 
Potomac. He referred to several incidents to show 
the disastrous workings of such a Bank upon those 
regions; and among the rest to a late report of a 
South Carolina Legisiature, founded upon the tes- 
timony of a late president of th: United States 
Branch Bank in the city of Chorleston. The testi- 
mony of the president (Mr. Ellictt) showed the 
ruinous drafts for specie made cn his branch, 
which he had to collect from the State bank and 
the people, the paralyzing and destructive effects 
of these drains upon the business and property of 
his State, the ruin to imports, the decline of prospe- 
rity, and- the withering and blasting effect of the 
whole operations of the Bank upon the domestic 
and foreign trade of the State. 

Mr..B. read this extract from the report: 


“From 1819 to 1825 the drain of specie from the banks ofthe 
South by the United States Bank, was so great as to paralyze 
the whole energies of the Southern country, Itis admitted by 
the President of the latter Bank himsel, that in fourteen years 
he drew from the bank in that quarter twenty-two. millions and 
a half, for the mother Bank and for the branch at New York, 
while, during the same period, he sent back less than a mil. 
lion, At a single operation, in order to assist New York alone, 
five millions of specie were sent to her aid, and, in the lan- 
guage of Mr. Elliott, President of the Charleston branch, ‘the 
immediate operation. of the measures of the United States Bank 
has been to cause the banks inthis city (Charleston) zo eus- 


pend all business. From the Bank of the State alone, the 
sum of one million and a half was wrung in the course ofa 
few years; and the import trade of this State, which, in the 
year 1763, with. a population of but 130,060, was about one 
million six hundred thousand dollars. was reduced, in 1830, to 
near. one million, although the population of the State and tha 
value ofits. exports had increased more than fourfold. Be~ 


fore this actior, of the United States Bank had commenced, the 


imports into Charleston wert as high as five millions, while, at 
the same period, the imports into New York were only twenty 
millions. A change immediately ensued, after the adaption of 
a new policy by the Bank in 1919; and when its charter expired, 
the imports into Chaileston had dwindied to less than ¿wo mil- 
lions, while those in New York had increased beyend eighty. 


eight millions.” 


Mr. B. said that this extract was brief, but pow- 
erfal. It presented a picture which armed the 
statesman with irresistibie arguments, and before 
which the empty headed, clapper tongued, brawl- 
ing politician, with his cuckoo notes and parrot 
song cf “best currency tn the world” —“regulating 
the local banks” —“equalizing exchange”—‘‘furnish- 
ing capital to the South and West’—dwindles into a 
pigmy, and sinks into the insignificance which igno- 
rance or Enavery must forever encounter in the 
presence of truih and justice, armed with facts 
and reasons. . The picture is irresistible; and what 
is said of Charleston applies with more or less 
truth to every city south of the Potomac and west 
of the Alleghany mountains. From Richmond to 
Savannah the picture is the same; and, if in the West 
the injury to the people is less, itis not because they 
-are not stripped of their specie, aud their trade given 
to Atlantic cities, but because, like the East Indies 
under British oppression, the exuberant fertility of 
the West enables it to survive the exhaustion to 
which it is subjected. F ; 

He should vote for the motion now made; and, 
whether gained or lost, he should make a motion 
ata suitable time to distribute the capital of the 
Bank according to the ‘relative value of the ex- 
ports from the respective places where the mother 
Bank and branches should be situated. . : 


REMARKS OF MR. BENTON. 


In Senate, Thursday, July 8—On Mr. WALKERS 
motion to amend the bill, by addimg at the end 
of the seventeenth fundamental rule, as follows: 


“That the cashier of every office of discount or deposite 
shall, on the first Monday of January in each year, transmit to 
the presiding officer ofeach House of Congress a list of all 
notes discounted, and of all bills ofexchange bought and sold by 
those offices, together withthe names of all drawers and. ens 
dorsers of said notes, and ofall’ bills of exchange, with the 
draweis, endorsers, and acceptors.” 


Mr. BENTON. was friendly to the amendment, 
or rather to the object of the amendment; for, 
while aiming at a gond object, he did not think it 
went far enough. He was in favor of publicity in 
bank proceedings, as well as ia other’ cases, and 
had no doubt that this pub‘icity world be eventuale 
ly attained. Ji was in harmony with the spirit of 
the age, which demanded jight, and abhorred dark- 
ness, and which was ready to condemn any insti- 
tution, or any proceedings which required. secrecy 
ior their protection. Tue loans and discounts of 
banks ought to be public; not only those granted, 
but those refused. 

Mr. B. said that banks were public institutions— 
he meant banks of cireulation—-and should have a 
public course of action. Every bank which pos- 
sessed the privilege of issuing paper money for a 
currency, was in possession of a public and sove- 
reign privilege, the exercise of which concerned 
the public welfare,and gave every citizen a right 
to know how that privilege was exercised. The 
bank of circulation gave out its own faotes in ex- 
change for the notes of individuais; and if these 
were insolvent, the notes put out had no basis to 
Test on, and the public were cheated. The pri- 
vate property of the stockholders was not bound 
for the debts of the institution; and this, where the 
borrower was insolvent, the notes lent to him, and 
put into circulation, were so many frauds upon the 
community. Pabliciiy of loans and discounts 
would detect this fraud, and save the community 


- from imposition and loss, 


Again: by obtaining a charter, with the va- 
luable privileges which it confers-—ihe privilege 
of usury—the exemption of individual liability for 
cerporate debts—the privilege of fabricating money 
out of Jampblack and rags—a monopoly of these 
privileges, and many oihers—the Bank comes un- 
der an obligation to the public to conduct itself 
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fairly in making its loans and discounts, and es- 
pecially to favor the producing. classes, and the 
small dealers in preference to epeculators and 
great capitalists. This obligation was. constantly 
violated by banks; and at present there was no 
remedy for it. Publish the discounts, and the re- 
fusals to discount—sublish ihe loans made, and 

the loans refused—and a remedy would be. pre- 
„sented, The unjust and partial banks would be 
detected, and wouid fall under public censure and 
legislative rebuke. ; 

Loans were often made profusely, to raie the 
price of property, produc*, or stocks; and then ri- 
gorously refused, and curiailments ordered, to sink 

-the price of property. In these seasons of high 
prices, the directors and tae initiated sell; in the 
season of low prices they purchase. They know 
when they are going to make money pleaty, and 
when scarce; and thus have an advantage over the 
rest of the community. Publicity woeld detect 
this knavery, and put the public out of danger 
from these contractions and expansions. 

Often a small toan is refused to a werthy man 
to enable him to prosecute some meritorious un- 
dertaking, or to save his property from sacrifice; 


and atthe same time a large ioan is made toa | 


broker at 6 per ceat, per annum, who lends a little 
of it to the distressed man, as a great favor, at 
three per cent. a month; or it is lent to a specula- 
tor togo and purchase the poor man’s property for . 
a trifle, at sheriff’s sale. Here, again, publicity is 
the remedy. The Bank would become infamous, 
which should be caught atsuch work. 

Loans made between neighbor and neighbor are 
public—they are known to all the neighbors—and 
often made a matter of record; in the case of a 
mortgage, they are always recorded. All the debts 
between man and man are public, and ought to be 
so, for the security of the publie; that people may 
see whether a man is already in debt; and how far 
he is entitled to further credit. This is the case 
between man and man; why should it not be so in 
relation to bank debts? 

Mr. B. was very positive in his belief that the 
mass of the crimes, frauds, and iniquities which 
disgraced our banking system, and presented such 
a frightful picture of demoralizaticn, arose from 
the SECRECY of bank proceedings, and that tue 
main remedy tor these enormities was PUBLICI- 
TY. He believed that this great truth was gaining 
ground, and wouid soon become universal, and 
would be applied to all banks. He was ceriain it 
ought to be so applied. i 
reason, then, should this principle apply to ihis | 
bank, which is io be a nationa: institution, whol-y | 
intended to accomplish national objects, and built 
up, or intended tu be built vp, chiefly on public | 
money! This made a disinciion beiwern this | 
bank and other banks, and gave new and power- 
fal reasons for ine publicity of its proceedings. Let 
us see, said M. B, how this bank is to be built up; 
let us see where the bulk of the money is to come 
from which is to go into it, and that will give 
us clear views of what its conduct and manage 
ment should be, and of our rights over it. Its capital 
is thus made up: First, the United States are to 
subscribe ten millions out of thirty, and these ten 
are to be burrowed to be put into the Bank, at five 
per centum inicrest; aad these ten millions, and 
the annual interest upon it for the twenty years 
the loan is to run, are to be a debt upon the peo- 
ple of the United States, These ten millions, with 
5 per centum interest for twenty years, 18 twenty 
millions of dollars. Secondly, upon the increase 
of the canital to fifty millions, the United States 
are to subscribe the one-third of the increase, 
which is six and two-thirds millions more; and this 
again is to be borrowed at 5 per centum per an- 
num, which in twenty years will make the interest 
equal fo the capital, and the two amount to thir- 
teen millions avd a third. Thirdly, if the amount 
of the capital (which is two-thirds of the whole) 
which is to be subseribed by individuals or corpo- 
rations, shall not be taken in three months afier 
the books are opened, then the United States are 
to subscribe for ihe part so not taken, to the extent 
of the one-third of the deficiency. Now the amount 
left to be sabseribed for by individuals and corpo- I 
rations, is two-thirds of the whole, 


With how much more jj 


that is to say, | 


tweniy milions of the first thirty, and thirteen and 
one-third millions of the increased twenty, making 
in the whole thirty-three and one-third millions to 
be subserided for by individuals. To the extent 
of one third of this sum, being eleven millions of 
dollars, the United States may become, and pro- 
bably will become, the subscriber; and that again 
is to be borrowed at 5 per centum. Thus. the 
United States is to become, or may become, owners 
of about twenty-seven millions of dollars; and that 
to bear interest for twenty years, which doubles its 
amount. This is to be the subscription of the 
United States to the capital of the Bank, a large 
sum, but by no means the whole, he Secretary 
of the Treasury proposes fo retain four miltions as 
a reserved fund, to be always on hand, and which, 
of course, will be a deposite to that amount for 
twenty years, without interest, with the Bank. 
Thix would be four millions more, and the inierest 
another four. Another large infusion of public 
money is to go into it. All the deposites are to go 
there; and we already see that the friends of the 
Bank are delermined that these deposites shall be 
something worth having! Loans, taxes, and 
large appropriations, are to come into play to 
swell these deposites! This is to be the play; 
and, already, we see it began. A loan bill is ab 
ready actually brought in to borrow twelve mil- 
lions ef dollars, which wil! go straight to the 
vaults of the Bank. Another bill is already actu- 
ally brought in to recommence the tarif by levy- 
ing twenty per cent. upon near seventy millions of 
imports now free of duty, This would raise 
fourteen millions, to go straight into the Bank. 
Another bill is brought in to apprepriaie about 
three and a half millions to fortifications (while 
the land revenue to thatamount is to be presented 
as a douceur to the States) and this three and a 
half millions would go straight into the Bank, to 
je there a year or two before it should be used up. 
This is sufficient to show how the Bank will be 
built up—that it will be composed almost entirely 
of pnblic money—that the mass of the loans and 
discounts will be made out of this public money; 
and now is it wrong and unreasonable that the 
public should know to whom these vast masses of 
public money shail be len We hold that it is 
every way right and reasonable that the pubiic 
shouid kuow how these public moneys shall be dis- 
posed of in loans; aud, therefure, we go for pub- 
heity. 

Mr. B. exemplified the evils of seerecy in bank 
transactions by referring to the late United States 
Bauk, when it was @ national institution. He 
knew it was the fashion now to deliver up the 
Bank to execratien for its condact since it gol a 
charter from Pennsylvania, and to claim for ita 
pure and virtuous characier before that time. Ife 
knew this was the fashion now; but he knew also 
that this wasa great and flagrant mistake—ihal, 
in point of fact, thereis noi a single enorxity of 
which the Pennsylvania insiitution was guilty, 
leaving oul the single one of the eotion specula- 
tions, Which Was not perpetraied by the cid Bank 
under iis national charter, and which was not 
defended and supported by the whole Federal par- 
ty in Congress and out cf Congress. He would 
not go iato this comparison at present, bat be would 
take one point, that of the enormous loans to Tho- 
mas Bidd'e, and which were shown by Mir. Clay- 
toms committee of 1832, te have exceeded three 
millions in less than two years, while the business 
community of Philadelphia were refused small 
sums during the same lime. 

Mr. B. then read from Mr, Clayton’s report a 
list of loans to Taomas Biddle & Co. as follows. 
1830 Sep. 17, $220,000 at o per cent. 


Oct. 15, 1,123,006 do 

Nov. 16, 730,000 do 

Dee. 14, 730,000 do 
1831 Jan. 14, 720,000 do 

Feb. 15,- 540,000 do 

March 15, 400,000 do 

April 15, 480,000 do 

May 17, 443,138 42 and 5 per cent. 

Jane 14, 557.968 do 

July 15, 504,912 5 per cent. 

Aug. 16, 579,000 do 

Sept. 16, 683,000 at 6 per cent. 


Oct. 14, 698,000 at 5 and 6 per cent. 
Nov. 14, 698.727 . do do 2 ety 
- Dec. 16, 689,125 . do do 2: 
Jan. 17, 652,388 -dó do te, 
Feb. 17, 488,323 at 5 per. cent... ; 


These loans are exclusive of. the discounts on 
bills of exchange to the same parties daring the 
same.time, and which amounted to about wo. mit- 
lions of dollars. i , 3 : 

During the same time, continued Mr. B,- resi- 
dent citizens of Philadelphia were refused small 
sums for their current business. The same report 
shows this fact. The report shows. this. question 
put to the President of the Bank: The aggregate 
amount of good notes offered for discount and te- 
jected by the board, drawn and endorsed by resi- 
dents of Philadelphia, on the following: days re- 
spectively: 9th August, 16th December, 1831: 24 
January, 10th February, 2d and 14th March, 1832; 
Q4th September and 15th October, 1832} . And: to 
this question, it was answered, that, cn. the -24th 
September, 1830, the sum of $6,312 was refused to 
such applicants; on the 9th August, 1831, the sum 
of $6 842; 0n December Lëh, $82,181; on January 
3d, 1832, $200 623; February 10:h, $162,353; 
March 2, $164,631; and March 13, $148,255, 

Here, (said Mr. B.) a most enormous, and 
iniquitous abuse was commilted.. A broker, | 
and a relation of the president of the Bank, 
got loans for millions, and for years, at 44, 
5 and 6 per centum; at the same time, do- 
zens’ and hundreds of citizens, applying for 
smail sums, the aggregate of the whole of which 
was only a fragment of a single loan to this 
cormorant, were refused! The persons so refused 
were in all probability driven to borrow what they 
needed from the same Thomas Biddle and Co. at 
two or three per cent. a monih; and then the pub- 
lic would be entertained wih a story thats the 
money market was ‘light; and that tigh ness would 
be attributed to some act of the Government, ., 

This bas been done (said Mr. B) by a National 
Bank, and may be done by another, Let, us then 
provide against it by providing for a publication of 
the loans and discounts made and refused. 

Mr. B. illastrated the progress of the publicity 
principie by referring to what had taken place in 
this very chamber. He said that the Senate, for. 
many years after the commencement of this Go- 
verniment, sat always with closed doors—sat under 
lock and key on legislative and judicial business as 
well as on execntive—with their doors closed. The 
journals show repeated volings for many years be- 
tore this secrecy could be arrested, and the: doors 
of the Senate opened to the public eye. Mr. B, 
read several of these motions, ene of which was 
made in the year 1793, and was in these words: 

Resolved, That the conducting of the legislative and judicial 
powersorthe Benate in public, and suflering an. account of 
their measures and deliberations to be published in the newspa- 


pers, isthe best means of Dusing general information concerns 
jng the principles, motives, and conductolindividual members; 


and (hat, by withholding this information, responsibility be- 
comes unavailing, ihe Influence of their constituests over one 
braneb of the Legislature in a great measure annihilated, and 
the best security which experience has devisd against the 
abuse of power and a mad-administration abandoned.’”’. 
Who can believe, at this day, said Mr. B, that 
this resolution was rejected—overwhelmingly re- 
jected—by three to one—by 21 votes against 7? 
Yer such was the fact. ‘The resolution was reject- 
ed again, and again, and again; and the doors of 
the Senate were not opened to the public until the 
Democracy became triumphant in Mr. Jefferson's 
time. This was formerly the condition of the Se- 


‘nate chamber; now it is open to every visitor—gal- 


leries provided for them—Reporters admitied--and 
not merely admitted, but comfortable seats and 
desks prepared for them. Whatis now thought of 
the seeret proceedings of the Senate in former 
times? I can sce astonishment in- every face; and 
so it will be ina few years with respect to bank 
secrecy. ‘The people of the United States are at 
school—-atthe Bank school—learning rapidly: in 
three years they will graduate, and will scorn the 
degmas of Bank areana, and, above all, will scorn 
the secrecy in which Bank proceedings are wrap- 
ped'up. The Democracy opened the doors of this 
Senate chamber, and they will open the doors of 
the Bank parlor. ‘To the Democracy these crowds 
now in our galleries, and these Reporters. in: their 
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Senate, 


logographe, owe the privilege of -witnessing and re- 
poring our proceedings; to the same: Democracy 
we will hereafter be indebted for an-inside view of 
that laboratory. of crime, misery, public shame, 
and national demoralization—the Bank parlor! 
The question having been taken on Mr. WALK- 
ER's amendment, and. lost, Mr. BENTON imme- 
diately offered his own in the following words, and 


demanded the yeas and nays upon it: 

That the board of directors and exchange committee shall 
-keep suitable books, in which are to be entered all notes and 
pilisoffered to be discounted, together with the bills of ex- 
‘change offered to be sold or purchased, the names of drawers 
and endorsers, theamount of the noteand the timeto run, and 
whether the same was discounted or purchased, or refused— 
the saimé to be open daily on the Bank counter during hours of 

` business, and subject to the inspection of the pubiic.” 


The vote was taken, and Mr. Benron’s amend- 
ment-rejected by the following vole: 

-YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn; Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, 
Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, Se- 
vier, Smith. of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, 
Walker, Williams, Woodbury, Wright, and Young 
mn QD, ‘ 

WAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Eates, Bay- 
ard, Berien, Choate, Clay of Ky, Clayton, Dixon, 
Evans, Graham, Huntington, Mangum, Miller, 

~ Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, Presten, Sim- 
‘mons, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, 
“White, and Woodbridge—25. 


FSCAL BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 
SPEECH OF MR. BENTON, 


OF MISSOURI, 

In Senate, Wednesday, July 7, 1841—On the motion 
of Mr. Bocnanan to strike out the words *Dis- 
. ttiet of Columbia” from the first section of the 
“pill to incorporate. the subscribers to the Fiscal 

Bank of the United States. : 
Mr. BENTON was in faver of the motion to 
strike out the words mentioned, for he was opposed 
above all things to have the management of this 
Bank here at Washingtone:ty. It would complete 
its capacity as a political machine in the hands of 
the Administration, ruling and corrupting the Con- 
gress atthe same time. These nine managers at 
“Washington will be the nine lords of the Treasury, 
- living at the seat of Government, always arm in 
arm with members of Congress, and giving them 
sumptuous entertainments every night. They have 
salaries, Such as the stockholders will allow them, 
and the stockholders will doubtless see their advan- 
tage in enabling these nine lords to entertain mag- 
nificently, especially as the United Svates pay a 
heavy part of ut. Toe pay will come out of the 
people, for it is to come out of the Bank, end the 
Bank isto be built up with publie money, and to 
be kept filled up with public money. Besidés saia- 
ries, they will have their expenses and perquisites: 
their dining fand-—their presents of plate-—their 
office, and its paraphernatia—some great building 
with a train of clerks, messengers, and servants— 
all at the expense of the people. The danger of 
these nine lords of the Fiscal Bank has been al- 
ready exemplified when Congress and the first Bank 
of the United. States sat together in Philadelphia: 


the Bank direciors and the Federal members of 


Congress always acted together-—-they made what 
laws they pleased—twisied and tortured the Coa- 
-stitution into what they picased—and set the peo- 
ple at defiance. - Me. Jefferson has given us some 
view .of these wretched times—the fruits of the 
licentious union between bank and state—and I 
will read a paragraph from his works. [isin the 
ana, near the end of the fourth volume. It sustains 
most fally tre view which the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Bucuanan] took of this corrupting 
connection, and may be weli read as an illustration 
ofhis argument. Mr. Jefferson says: 

“While the Government remained at Philadelphia, a selec- 
ton of members of both Houses of Congress were constantly 
kept as directors, who, on every question mteresting to that in 
stitution, or to the views of the Federal head, voted at the will 
of that head; aud, together with the steckjobbing members, 


could always make the Federa! head that of the majority. By~ 


this combination; legislative expositions were given to the Con- 
stitation, and all the administrative laws were shaped on the 
model of England, and so passed, And fram this influence we 
Were not relieved until the removal from the precincts of the 
Bank to Washington,” 

This, said Mr. B; is the voice of experience— 
the yoice of Jefferson—an eye-witness of what he 


relates—and relating what he saw for the benefit 


of posterity. He wrote for our benefit; and shall 
we neglect his.warning voice? . He tells you that 
the Bank directors, and the Federal members of 


Congress, acted tegether while the Bank and the - 


Congress sat in the same place, and that there was 
no relief from the baneful influence of this corrupt 
emmbination until Congress was removed from 
Philadelphia. This was in the year 1800.--say 
forty years ago. The removal.was then real—the 
travel between Washington and Philadelphia was 
then slow, tedious, and expensive; now it is rapid, 
easy, and cheap; still Philadelphia and New York, 
accessible as they are to members of Congress, are 
too far off to answer the purpose of the new Gc- 
vernment Bank, and therefore the directors 
must be brought to the city of Washing- 
ton, and placed in immediate 
tion with the President, the Cabinet, and 
the Congress. The nine Lorps of the Fisc will be 
a Treasury board here; they will sit as the coun- 
cil and instrument of the Secretary of ihe Treasu- 
ry. ‘They wiil be a political, as well asa mo- 
neyed board, and their influence will be felt in 
Congress, and in all the business of the country. 
And who will compose this board? Who will 
these nine lords be? The bill very cautiously, most 
carefully, provides that they shail not be members 
of Corgress—members of the Government—or the 
Government contractors. This is pretty, very 
pretty indeed! Members and contractors are ex- 
cluded! but the ex-members and the ex-contrac- 
tors are admitted! so than a resignation—an expi- 
ration ofthe term of service—removes the di-abi- 
lity, and qualifies the member or the contractor to 
become one of the board! And of such will it be 
composed! 
decline elections, to become fiscal lords. It will be 
the highest place in the Union; the most splendid 
aad powerful post in the Union; the Presidency en- 
ly excepted. You can depopulate the two houses 
of Congress with such offices—you can pick and 
cull the Union with such a temptation. What is 
i? A power over money and polities—a power 
over a bank of thirty millions, to be increased to 
fifty millions—a residence at Washington—a power 
over Congress—salaries—a palace to live in—ante- 
chambers, crowded with suppliant expectanis. 
Such will be the new offices, und who can refuse 
them? Sir, they willbe eagerly, furiously, sought. 
Tne incumbents will be politicians—old hacks— 
prostitnies—worthy to grace the new political Marg- 
dalen hospital, of which they will be the battered 
and worn out inmates, 

Mr. B. scouted the whole idea of this board of 
nine directors at Washington city. Bad ia itelf, 
this board was conceived fora fraudulent parpose 
—tor a fraud on the Constitutios—to cheat the 
peor Constitution out of its objections to a. Bank! 
I is for a fraudulent purpose—it is io make the 
Bank constitutional—to obviate constitutional ob- 
jections to it—that ihis new and tremendous engine 
of political and moneyed corruption of a board 
at Washington is interjected into this charter. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bucna- 
NAN} is right in characterizing this proposed Bank 
asa Treasury Bank, It is a Treasury Bank in 
every way in which yeu can viewit. Itis to be 
built up with Treasury money; all the taxes and 
duties are to be pat there; it is to be the Treasury 
of ihe United States, so declared by a clause in the 
charter; it is to be under the supervision of nine 
manager:—that is to say, lords of the Treasury— 
and they stationed here where the Government re- 
sides; and, finaliy, its name is Treasury. lis name 
is fiscal; and what is fiseal, but belonging to the 
Treasury? It is from the latin adjective fisealis, 
and signifies belonging to the treasury. Fise is 
Treasury, from the latin noun fiscus. The French 
say fisque for Treasury, from the same noun. Fis- 
cus and fiscalis are from the Greek phaskes, and 
phaskalos. "Fhe primitive meaning of the Greek is 
big basket, and belonging to the big basket, eom- 
monly called hanaper, or hamper basket. This is 
the primitive sense: the figurative or metaphorical 
sense IS treasury, and belonging to the treasury; 
and the reason of this. metaphorical sense is this, 
that anciently governments collected their taxes as 
the priests did their tythes, and as many: landlords 


communica- 


Members will resign their places or’ 


Í now collect their rents, that is.to say, in: kind, 


Thus when the wheat, barley, olives, grapes, &c. 
were ripe, the Government tax-gatherers entered 
the field with the owner, and gathered the Govern- 
ment share, which was always a large share, and 
required large baskets to receive it. ~The farmer 
had a little basket, and the Government a big bas- 
ket—a hanaper, or, as our good housewives call it, 
a hamper—which had handles to it, and required 
several men to carry it. This. big basket received 
the tax for the treasury; what was put init was put 
in the Treasury; and hence, by an easy metaphor, 
the Treasury took the name of big basket. Thus 
we trace the word fiscal in this bill, to the latin fis- 
cus and fiscalis, and that to its Greek root phaskos 
and phaskalos; and it all comes to the same thing, 
thatis to say, belonging to the Treasury. 

Sir, said Mr. B. this name fiscal ought to be 
changed; it will bamboozle the peopie, and lead 
them off from the true idea of this Bavk; it will 
conceal its true character, that of a Treasury, or 
Government Bank—the thing so much dreaded 
and decried in General Jackson’s and Mr. Van 
Buren’s time. ‘it isa bamboozling name, and 
ought to be changed. [Some member near re- 
peated the word bambsozle, doubtingly J] > Yes, 
said Mr. B. it is a good word—an old Eng- 
lish. word—a powerful word in its. place—and 
appropriately used here. I have used it be- 
fore in the: Senate, and justified it by John 
son, and ihe best lexicographers, and the finest 
writers in the English language. You will recol- 
lect, Mr. President, (addressing himself to Mr, 
Sournarp in the chair,) that you rather sneered at 
this word when I first used it here; whereupon I 
galled in the hercules, Dr. Samuel Johnson, LL. 
D. and F. R. S. and he quickly setiled the matter 
inmy favor. Some of the illustrations of its 
meaning, which I then read, will not be forgotten 
on this floor, they ‘suited the times and the subject 
so well. 

Mr. ARCHER, 
here. 

Mr. B. (to one of the little pages) bring me the 
book—bring me Johnson, (The boy brought it.) 
Here, said Mr. B. listen, Heread: 


“To BAMBOOZLE, active verb, to deceive; to impose upon, 
to confound. 


After Nic had ampoozuep about the money, John called 
for counters.” —Arbuthnot. ` 


“All the people uponearth, except these two or three wor- 
thy gentlemen, are tmposedupon, cheated, bubbled, abused, 
BAMBOOZLED /”—Addison. 


Mr. B. said here was good authority for the 
verb, to bamboozle; there was also good authori- 
ty for the noun substantive, bamboozler. Listen to 
Johnson again: 

ERBAMBOOZLER, & tricking fellow; a cheat. 


“There are a set of fellows they call banterers and BAM- 
BOOZLERS, that pluy such tricks.—Auburthnol, 


This is good authority, said Mr. B. but it is not 
all, Richardson, more modern than Johnson, and 
a standard lexicographer, has redeemed and esta- 
blwhed the word in our language. He says the 
meaning is to delude, to mislead, to cheat, to co- 
zen, to deceive, to beguile; and he gives several 
illustrations, some very suitable to our times. 
Thu: 

“ After Nic had BAMRBOOZLED John awhile about the 
18,008 and ihe 23,000, John called for counters; but what 
with sleight of hand, and taking from his own score and ad- 
ding to that of Johu’s, Nie brought the balance always on kie 
own side.” —{ Swifts His.of John Bull. 

“This whimsical phenomenon, 
“Confounding allmy pro and con, 
“ BAMBOOZLES the account again, 
“And draws me nolens volens in.” 
$ _ (King, in Stumbling Block. 
“But, says I, sir, I perceive this is to you all BAMBOOZLING. 


Why you look as if you were Don Diego’d to the tune ofa 
thousand pounds.” —{ Tatler, No. 8L ° 


[fhe reading of these illustrations occasioned 
much amusement in the Senate.] 
= Mr. B. trusted that be had vindicated the use of 
the term to which exception seemed to be taken, 
and he trusted that it was equally easy to vindicate 
the application which he had made of it. The 
name of this Bank was a cheat anda trick; it de- 
ceived the ignorant and the thoughtless. The 
name implied that it was for the Freasury alone 
that it was an agent. for the Treasury—when it is 
a Bank of discount, deposite, and circulation, in 
which foreigners and other banks may be stock- 
holders, and which, instead of being an agent of 
the Treasury, will be its master! The name is a 


What were they? I was not 
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cheat; if should be altered; fiseal should be struck 
out, and some other substituted. It is a compound 

“monster, part treasury, part individual, part subor- 
dinate corporations, for other corporation may 
subseribe to its stock. Callitthe Treasury Bank 
of the United States, Then it isthe abhorred 
thing—the chimera dire—the gorgon head— 
the raw head and bloody bones—-which was 
held up to terrify the people during 
the whole administration of Jackson and 
Van Buren. Even the Independent Trea- 
sury was stigmatized as a Treasury Bank, and 
many good people were excited against it on that 
account; yet it issued no notes, received no depo- 
sites, made no discounts, bought. and sold no bills 
of exchange; had no attribute of a bank; yet the 
Independent Treasury was cried down as a Go- 
vernment Bank. Now we establish one in fact, a 
mixed oze to be sure—an hermaphrodite—bui give 
ita name which misleads the mind. It is a bam- 
bazooling name, and should be changed for a plam 
one. Call it Treasury at once, or Treasury and 
British; for the British are to be stockholders. 
Call it the Treasury and Company; for there are to 
be companions enough init. Call itby some com- 
mon and plain name, and at the same time appro- 
priate. Callit the Hanaper Bank. That would 
be classic; for it goes up to the Greek root of the 
term. It also is an English term for the Exchequer 
and the Treasury. We remember very well, said 
Mr. B. addressing the President of the Senate, 
that, as apprenticesto the law, we had to learn a 
long list of courts in England, among other that of 
Hanaper, in law latin, Hanaperium. The Hana- 
per court, the Hanaper office, the clerk of the ETa- 
naper, are all familiar to the sindent at law; and 
they all refer to the exchequer, the Treasury, It 
is the old Greek word for Treasury, aad isre- 
viged in England, both because the clerk for- 
merly used a big basket to hold his papers, 
and these papers belonged to the Treasury, and be- 
cause it is an Exchequer, or Treasury court. I 
would recommend it to the gentleman, then, to call 
this a Hanaper Bank,especially as they have Eng- 
lish precedent for it, and this fiscality is to bea half 
English concern. Hanaper will do, but I would 
prefer Hamper. It is the same word, in a shorter 

‘form, and not only has all the power of meaning 
which belongs to Hanaper, but has another mean- 
ing very appropriate to this institution. The noun 
hamper, is the big baskei; the verb, to hamper, is 
to restrict,to hobble, to fetter, to cramp, to ham- 
string, &c. and that is the way this bank will serve 
this Government and the people. It will hamper, 
hobble, and hamstring them; and then, like 1 real 
basket, it will not hold water! that is, it will not 
hold the people’s money, which will go by the hun- 
dred thou:ani to jobbers, gamblers, speculators, and 
millionary plunderers. 

Mr. President, continued Mr. B. will wonders 
never cease? will political miracles never cease? 
Last year, and for many years, the country was 
alarmed, agitated, terrified, at the idea ofz Trea- 
sury Bank, gratuitously and unfoundedly attributed 
to the Democratic party. Now, the very persons 
who charged this as an offence upon the Democra- 
ey are themselves openly doing the same thing. A 
Treasury Bank is now their idol, after having been 
their terror; and the good people are required to 
love it as much now as they were instructed to bate 
it afew months ago. Such are the inconsistencies, 
ihe contradiction:, which are played off before the 
people; and whieh, it is supposed, the good nature 
or the ignorance of the people will swallow. 

Mr. B. referred to the speech of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr Bucwanxan] as one that would 
not be answered, because it could not be answered. 
He (Mr. B.) had waited for some one cn the oiher 
side to reply to this speech. No one rose. No one 
broke silence. Shut pan, seemed te be the werd of 
command on the left side of this Chamber. It was 
one way to curtail, and stifle debate. Another 
way was to limit the time of the speaker, as was 
done in Rome in the time of the second Triumvi- 
rate; and this way we have partly adopted in the 
Sena'e. The morning hour, which, with manly 
exertion on our part, was saved for resolutions, was 
an infringement of our right of speech, perpetrated 


for the first time in this Chamber, and even this 


hour is now taken away from us by those from 
whom we wrung it; itis frittered away by motions, 
and presentations, and small speeches, from 
the gentlemen of the other side. Another 
way of stifing debate is to fix an arbitrary 


hour for its termination; another, to “cut off 


amendments without debate; but the most 
capital way of all was to authorize the ma- 
jority to put an end to all taik whenever their 
minds were cenvinced. This. capital conception 
originated with the Jacobins of the French Revola- 
tion, and was applied on the trial of the celebrated 
Madame Rolland. This lady defended herself 
with such courage and ability before the Revolu- 
tionary tribunal, that the Attorney General, the 
bloody Fouquier Tinville, wrote a note to Robes- 
pierre to let him know that the woman would 
eycite the people to mutiny if she was not stopped; 
whereupon Robespierre ran a decree of three 
lines through the Convent'on authorizing the judges 
to stop the trials whenever their minds were con- 
vinced. This decree was immediately applied, 
the defence.stopped, and Madame Rolland sent to 
the guillotine—and thus it was in all subsequent 
trials. The judges siopped the trials, and put an 
end to the speaking whenever they pleased; and 
this last and most approved method .of stopping 
debates, so effectual before the French re volution- 


"ary tribunals, is the only improvement in the art 


of stifling and suppressing debate which remains 
to be taken in our free country under this revived 
reign of sedition law federalism. 


sam 


THE LOAN BILL. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 
` Monpay, Joly 19, 1841. 

The bill from the House, auchorizing a lran of 
twelve millions of cola as taken up, the 
question being on lis pas-age— 

Mr. CALHOUN said: I rise simply to state my 
grounds for voting against this measure, but wita- 
out the slightest expectation of changing a single 
vote, afler witnessing the united and disciplined 
resistance, during the progress of the bili, to every 
amendment, however clear and necessary. 

Tam not one of those who believe that we are 
bound to vote supplies to cover a deficiency in the 
Treasury whenever called on, without investigat- 
ing the canses which occasioned it; on the contrary, 
} not only regard it as a right, bat as a duty, be- 
fore voting supplies, te serutiniz? with the utmost 
caution into the necessity of granting them, and 
then to grant with extreme moderation, afier we 
are satisfied of the necessity. T hold, in fact, that 
the right of granting or withhold ng supplies is 
a fundamental principle in all free States, be the 
form of Government what it may; ard that it is 
not less necessary in our Government thas 
that of Great Britain. It springs necessarily out 
of the relation whieh is to be found under every 
Government, of tax-payers and tax-consumers— 
thore who support, and these who are supported 
by, the Government. Governments will ever be 
found leaning to the side of the latter, and that 
tendency, unless counteracted by wihnolding sup- 
plies, must, in the end, impose on the community 
oppressive burdens, 

To make cut bis case, it was not sufficient for 
the Secretary to show that there was an actual de- 
ficin; he must go farther, and show how it occurred, 
and why it conid not be avoided. This he has not 
done, except to siate that there has been a falling 
off in the estimated amount of the revenue. | hold 
he ought to have gone farther, and to have shown 
that every effort has been made on his part to meet 
such falling of by economy in the expenditures, 
and limiting their amoants as far as was consisient 
with the public service. It, after showing that he 
had done so, a deficit still remained, I would feel 
bound to supply it, but not otherwise. So far from 
doing this, he bad shown 2 disposition prezissly the 
reverse—a desire to make cut a deficit, instead of 
avoiding one, and that, too, expressly with a view 
thathe might make this eall for suppiy in the form 
of a fanded debt. 

He felt satisfied that had the present Secretary 
been actuated by the same strict regard to econo- 
my as his predecessor, that there would not have 


been a cent of deficiency at the end cf the year. 
He believed the Treasury was as amply supplied 
in proportion to the demand upon it at the com. _ 
mencement of this year as it wasal the commenées “ 
ment of the last, and yet we have a demand ni 
when the year is but half éxpired, of an adi 
supply of twelve millions of dollars;. when ‘at 
the termination of the last, under cireum 
not less trying, a considerabie surplus remained in 
the Treasury. Thé Senate will remember. that 
after the estimates had been made aad- voted 
to meet the demands on the Treasury forthe 
present year, they were enlarged at the suggestion 
of one of the members of the opposition [Mr, 
Wise] by the grant of power to issue five. miliions 
of Treasury notes, which was more than sufficient 
to cover the actual falling off of the imports bea 
law the estimate. a 

He would say to his friends, that if they adopt it 
as a principle to grant supplics in such cases when- 
ever the S.cretary chooses to make a deficit, vain 
would be their resistance to those new in. power, 
Let it not be said that to pursue such a. course 
would endanger public credit or arrest the wheels 
of Government, Tae majority in power, whose 
extravagance or neglect may cause the deficit, will 
be held responsible for supplying it, but they Have 
noright in such cases to call for the vote of those 
who are opposed to them. ; ere aie 

Ee held that there was a distinction -in this. re- 
spect between a state of peace and war. In the 
latter, the right of withholding the supplies ought 
ever to be held subordinaie to. the energetic and 
successful prosecution of the war. He even went 
farther, and regarded the withholding of supplies, 
with a view of forcing the country into a dishono~ 
rable peace, ag notonly to be what it had been 
called, moral treason, but very litte shortof actual 
treason jtself. It was that which rendered the at. 
tempt to withhold supplies by the Fcderal party 
during the late war so odious. . peat TIEN 

But he was not compelled to resort to this high 
elementary principle to justify his opposition’ to 
the present measure. It furnished abundant 
ground, connected with its details, to justify the 
most decided opposition; and among others, it 
would be sufficient of itself that it asked too much. 
It proposed a loan of twelve millions of dollars, 
with a power of issuing Treasury notes ia the place 
of those that might be redeemed, amounting to six 
or seven millions more, thereby authorizing a 
loan of about eighteen millioas of dollars; when, 
in fact, the deficiency of tne year chnuot require 
more than five millions. He would not repeat 
the arguments neces:ary to establish that fact. 
It had been clearly shown that that sum vould be 
sufficient, with dae economy, not only to. cover 
the deficiency in the Treasury at thé end of the 
year, but to leave a sufficient cupply in the. Mint 
for ibe purpose of coinage, and in the Treasury to 5 
meet the current expenses of the Government. 

IIe was unwilling to voie any supplies be- 
yond the exigencies of the year. He could see 
no good reason for it, but, on the contrary, many 
against it. A large portion of the supposed defi- 
ciency of the next year, whatever it may be, cane 
no! take place before the 4h of March, and much 
of it not until nearly this time twelvemonth. Why 
then provide for it at this extraordinary session, 
when our altention is absorbed in other and more 
important subjects? Why not wait until the next 
regular session, when there will he so much more 
leisure—-when the state of the Treasury will beso 
much more accurately known—and when the res 
vision of the tariff, whether it should take place at 
this or the regular session, will enable us to decide 
so much more accurately on the amount that may 
be required. He didnot regard it as a ease for 
confidence, as claimed by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, [Mr; Cray, ] but simply of prudence and diss 
cretion. Our conüdence may be asked when it be= 
comes necessary to act, but never in such a case as 
this, when there was no such necessity. 

But there were other and stronger reasons why 
the grant of supplies should not extend be- 
yond the present exigencies of the Govern- 
ment. If this bill should become a law, 
it would, as has been stated, place at the dis 
posal of the Treasury a sum not less in all probas 
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ility. than eighteen millions of dollars. Past ex- 
. perience had taught us that the expenditures of the 
_ Government never failed to keep pace with its 
` “theans, which would most certainly be the case in 
‘this as in all former instances. There.is no Go- 
‘vernment on earth that.has a stronger disposition 
_ to extravagance than this, Make this large and un- 
„necessary grant of supply, and we shall hear no 
more. of ecohomy and retrenchment—those_ yir- 
tues, so’ essential, to “a Republic and so ne- 
cessary at. the present time. Truth demande 
ed* that he should say that they were required 
“in every Department of the Government, beginning 
with Congress and going down to the humblest of- 
‘ficer. “It was not his object to blame any party or 
“any individual. The disease originated in the ta- 
riff of 1828, which poured miliions upon millions 
into the Treasury beyond the wants of the Go- 
_ verament, and that tco on the very eve of the final 
discharge of the public debt. So strong was the 
current that the difficulty was to discover 
expedients by which the surplus could be 
disposed of. It is aot at all extraordi- 
ary that, in such a state of things, all 
` ideas of economy, retrenchment and accounia- 
. bility should be lost, and the most wasteful 
extravagance pervade every Department. For this 
there was but one remedy—to cut off the supplies 
by reducing the duties and by withdrawing the sur- 
plus from the Treasury, Both were successfully 
applied—the former by the compromise act, and 
the latter by the deposite act of 1836. An ex- 
hausfed Treasury was the result; and there follow- 
ed, as ever will follow, from an embarrassed Trea- 
sury, a spirit of economy, retrenchment, and the 
enforcement of accountability, which have effecied 
in’the last two years a very great reduction under 
‘the auspices of the late Secretary of the Treasury, 
“the Senator behind me. It is our true policy to 
continue the embarrassment, as the only means of 
enforcing the necessary reform. A government, 
like a family, ‘spoiled by an extravagant in- 
eome, can only be reformed by stinted means. 
This measure would relieve the embarrassment— 
give a large temporary surplus at the disposition of 
@ongress, and put an end to all further reform. 
- He next objected to the mode. He preferred 
Treasury notes to permanent loans. It would be 
far cheaper. Instead of six per cent. which the 
Joan would cost, Treasury notes would not cost 
more thanthree, He understood that the average 
interest on the whole amount heretofore issued by 
the Government since the suspension of 1837 was 
` four per ceht.—two per cent. less than proposed 
to be given on the loan, which, on twelve millions 
of dollars, woald make a saving of two hundred 
and forty thousand dollars annually. Bat this 
was not all. In the case of Treasury notes, inte-. 
rest never begins to accrue until they are used; 
while on the contrary, in making loans, interest is 
paid on large amounts long before they are used, 
a difference which cannot be estimated at less than 
one per cent. making an additional saving of one 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars in favor of 
the former. ° 
and sixty thousand dollars annually, and upwards 
of a million of dollars in three years—the period 
before which the loan cannot be redeemed. But 
this is not the only loss which the country 
would suffer. The bill provides fer the ex- 
changing of Preasury notes for the steck which it 
proposes to create, and which, as has been stated, 
would not be redeemable in fess than three years; 
while none of the Treasury notes have more than 
one year to run, at the expiration of which the inte- 
rest ceases. Again: many of the Treasury notes 
bear but two per cent. interest, and some less than 
that, having a mere nominal interest, and others five 
and two-thirds per cent. None exceed six per cent. 
These are to be exchanged for stock bearing six 
_ per cent.—-making a clear loss to the Government, 
_ and a corresponding gain to the holders of the 
notes, (principally banks and brokers,) equal to the 
difference in the interest, 

As great as this may be, itis by no means the 
strongest objection under this aspect. To un- 
derstand the real loss io the country, we must cast 
our eyes, as Į said on another occasion, to what is 
passing in the other wing of the Capitol. . A Dill 


The two items make three hundred . 
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has. been introduced there to raise the duties on all 
articles now duty free, and: those ‘which pay less 
than twenty per cent. to twenty per cent. which 
would raise the revenue from the imports to iwen- 
ty-five million dollars annually, provided such 
heavy. duties should not reduce the exports, and, 
in consequence, the imports. I speak on the sup- 
position that the exports will continue to increase 
for the next three or four years in the same ratio 
that they have since the reduction of the tariff, 
which they will, in all probability, unless kept down 
by high duties on imports, - 

What, then, must be the effects of this exchange 
of Treasury notes, payable in the course of a year, 
for stocks that have three years to ran? How will 
this vast increase of revenue be absorbed during 
that period, when no part of it can be applied to 
the discharge of the debt, or absorption of 
Treasury notes? One of two results must 
necessarily follow: that there must be a great and 
extravagant increase of expenditure, equalling at 
least twenty-eight millions of dollars, comprehend- 
ing the revenue from the public lands, or the reac- 
cumulation of another surplus, to be followed by 
another expansion, with all the disastrous conse- 
quences which we have so recently experienced 


from the late surplus. Ifthe former, what becomes. 


of the promises of reform, retrenchment, and eco- 
nomy, so profusely made during the late canvass? 

In all this, the gain to the banks would be not less 
clear than the loss to the Government. Should a 
surplus be permitted to accumulate, it would be 
but an increase of the deposites in the Bank—that 
is, so much additional bank capital for the time 
advanced by the Government, without interest. 
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Should it, on the con:rary, be spent in expendi- | 


tures, it would but add to the increase of bank cir- 


culation, in which it would be coliected and dis- | 
bursed. To which add, that in converting Trea- | 
sury notes into loans or stocks, it would give to the | 


former a shape in which it would become a com- 
modity having a demand in the foreign raarket, in- 
stead of having it confined to our own country, so 
long as it continued in the original form, and would 


thereby enable its holders to acquire the means of 


putting and continuing the Bank in operation. 

But why all these: sacrifices, amounting, he 
might safely say, to millions in this single transac- 
tion in favor of bank brokers and stockjobbers. 


How is it to be explained? If this body, instead of ` 


being a Senate of the Usited States, was a deputa- 


tion from Wali street, sent here to arrange the | 


details of the measure, we would not be at any loss 
to understand why they are arranged as they ‘are. 
They are all contrived in the best manner -to suit 
their interest, without apparently any regard to the 
interests of the Government. But 
suck a deputation. We are the representatives of 
the twenty-six sovereign States of the Union, en- 
trusted with hish powers to be used for their 
benefit, and to watch over and guard their inte- 
rests; and what justification can we offer in thus 
sacrificing, without compensation, the interests of 
those we were sent bere to represent? 
not the excuse of saying that they were overlooked. 


we are not : 


We hive | 


in almost every instance of sacrifice which I have © 


pointed vut, amendments were offered with a view 
of protecting the pubiic interest, which, after full 
discussion, making manifest the sacrifice of the 


public interest, were voted down by a united and | 


steady majority. 

With ail these advantages and great saving in 
favor of Treasury notes, why not use them in pre- 
ference to loans? Bat one objection has been 
urged—that there is so great a facility in their use, 
that the Government will be tempted to plunge 
deeply into debt, unless disnsed, And from whom 
does this objection come? From the party who, if 
they do not think that a public debtisa public 
blessing, show clearly by their acts and their ds- 
clarations, that they regard it as no great evil. As 
tohis part, he wished to speak with perfect can- 
dor: he would admit that, to a certain extent, there 
was a facility in the Treasury notes, which might, 
to a limited extent, tempt to incur debts. The 
limits were arrow. The embarrassment to the 
Treasury, of which we heard _So much in this de- 
bate, must always prevent an excessive issue. It 
was like an individual using his notes of hand, 
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having a short date to run, to meet his engage. 
ments.. The retura on him would soon embarrass 
him; to avoid which, and to enable. him to plunge 
more deeply in debt, the resort on the part of 
the thoughtless was most usually to a mort- 
gage.. Such, he apprehended, was the case 
in the present instance; for what was a permanent 
loan, but. a mortgage upon the wealth and industry 
of the country? It was the only form of indebted. 
ness, as experience has shown, by which heavy 
and durable incumbrance could be laid upon the 
community. 

Bat there is another and decisive reason, why 
there is no reason to, fear that a large and. perma- 
nent debt will ever be contracted in the form of 
Treasury notes. The banks, which constitute by 
far ihe most influential interest in the community, 
are hostile to their circulation. They regard them 
as formidable competitors to the circulation, of their 
own notes, from which they derive so large a share 
of their profits, and hence have ever thrown their 
whole weight against them, as was witnessed dur- 
ing the Jate war and since ‘the present suspension. 
Very different are their feelings towardsloans and 
stocks. Instead of viewing them with a jealous feel- 
ing of rivalry, they regard them as the safest and 
most acceptable source of profit, and are ihe fore- 
most: on every emergency like the present, to urge 
the Government to resort to them as the best means 
of relief from its pecuniary embarrassment. 
Break all connection with the banks—neither 


receive not pay away their notes, nor use them as 


the depositories of your money, or as your fiscal 
agents—take, in a word, such a step as will with- 
draw their powerful influence in favor of public 
loans, and there would scarcely be found an indivi- 
dual, in a case like the present, who would prefer 
them to Treasury notes. In fact, were it not for 
banks and bank connection, the Government could 
at all times. use its own credit to- supply a tempora- 
ty deficit, many times greater than the present, 
without the charge of a siagle cent for interest, 
What did the Senator who reported this measure, 
and supports it so zealously, say, when some one 
or two years since he denounced the Sub-Treasury, 
because, according to his opinion, it would become 
a fiscal Bank? He told us, and told us truly, if we 
had no banks, or connection with them, that the 
credit of the Government alone, even with our li- 
mited revenue, could keep in circulation forty mil- 
lions of dollars, in, the form of Treasury drafts, 
which wouid be at parall over the Union. Yes, 
sir, would be at par, without a cent of interest. 
The demands of the Government for them in its 
fiscal concerns, and that cf the community in its 
commercial and business transactions, would main- 
tain them at par with gold and silver, as a medium 
of circulation. But this great resource, which would 
prove a substitute for loans, in the hour of difficuli- 
ly, is transferred to banks. without compensation, 
and lost to the commnnity. 

This brings me to another, and to me overpow- 
ering objection, against supplying the deficit.of the 
Treasury in the mode proposed, to which I alluded 
the other day in the discussion on the amendments. 
We talk of loans as if we borrowed gold and sil- 
ver. Under our Bank dynasty, that is all a mis- 
take. Itis nothing but an exchange of credit, and 
when the Government is the borrower, it is little 
short of a fraud on the community. What is it 
but to give its credit, as proposed in this bill, in 
the form of a six per cent. stock, in exchange for 
bank notes, (or worse, for a credit on the books of 
tbe banks,) bearing no interest, when in fact their 
notes or credit are but little more than the credit of 
the Government, that is, the community, in ano- 
ther form. The Government, ina ‘word, borrows 
back its own credit, through the banks, at the 
rate. of six per cent. when it might use 
it directly, with equal convenience, for no- 
thing at all. Thus thinking, I regard the whole 
amount of interest which may be paid for this loan, 
and which, for three years, would be more than 
two millions of dollars, to be but litte more than a 
donation to banks and brokers. No wonder, then, 


‘that Wall street should shout and clap it hands for 


joy, on its passage through the other House. Not 
at all surprising is it that it should regard it as a 
good omen, that the Bank, and the whole batch of 
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measures associated with it, would also force their 
way through Congress. Yes, it had cause for joy. 
and rejoicing. : 

This bili is the entering wedge for all the mea- 
sures of the session, and on which it is proposed to 
rear a splendid superstructure of the paper system 
—Bank, debts, and stocks—rivalling that of Great 
Britain. He is blind, indeed, who does not see, in 
the signs of the times, a strong tendency to plunge 
the-Union as deeply in debt as are many of the 
States, and to subjugate the whole to the paper sys- 
tem. Every movement and measure indicates 
it. What are we doing, and what engrosses 
all our attention from morn to noon, and from 
week to week, eversince our arrival here, at the 
commencement of this extraordinary session, and 
will continue till its end? What but banks, loans, 
stocks, tariffs, distribution, and supplies? All else 
is forgot and absorbed in these; and what are these, 
but parts and parcels of the paper system? 

On such an occasion, when a revolution isat- 
tempted in the Government, he felt bound, as the 
represeniative of one of the sovereignties of this 
Union, to give utteratice to his opinion, with all 
possible freedom, within the limits assigned by par- 
liamentary rules to the liberty of discussion. I 
then proclaim that Wall street (the head and centre, 
in our country, of the great moneyed, bank, stock, 
and paper interest, domestic and foreign) is in the 
ascendant in the councils of the Union. Every mea- 
sure is controlled by it, and at its pleasure, Banks, 
brokers, and stockjobbers, sway every thing; and 
this is the only fruit of the victory of the party, 
which has been so triumphantly chanted from one 
extremity of the Union to the other. All else are 
neglecied—forgotten, No, not all. The office 


seekers are remembered, They come in for their | 


share, Between them eur time is exclusively di- 
vided; laboring hourly and daily for the one in se- 
cret, and the other in open session. 

As to the people, what attention do they receive? 
They want economy and retrenchmen; light taxes 
and moderate expenditures. On these not a thought 
is bestowed, although they were told, during the 
late canvass, by those now in power, and truly so, 
that there was much to reform—-much useless and 
wasteful expenditures to retrenca, accompanied by 
solemn pledges for reform if victory should place 
power in their hands. All these are now forgot- 
ten or postponed. I say postponed, for the chair- 
man of the Committee of Finance has told us, 
that, at the next session, these pledges are to be 
redeemed. So then the favorite few—the money 
mongers and office seekers—are to be first served 
—to sit at the first 1able—and the people to have 
the bones and crambs of the second; if, indeed, 
they should be permitted to share at all. in the 
fruits of the victory. Instead of sharing the fruits, 
they will share, I suspect, the fate of one of the 
most patriotic and intelligent corps of reeruits, 
which swelled the ranks of the victors in the late 
election; I refer to those who were enlisted by the 
promise that proscription should be proscribed, so 
solemnly given, and so often repeated from the 
general-in-chief down to the ‘lowest recruiting ser- 
geant, but which has been broken in utier contempt 
and scorn of plighted faith. 

Another respectable corps of recruits are doomed 
to share the same, if nota more disgraceful fate. 
I refer to the large portion of the State Rights men, 
who rather voted against Mr. Van Buren, thaa for 
General Harrison, and who were induced to hope 
from declamation from high sources during the 
canvass, that the pure days of the old State Rights 
Jeffersonian doctrines would be restored if Mr. 
Van Buren should be defeated. Where do they 
now stand? Where stand all but the respectable 

ortion,waich have already discovered the deception 
and returned to their old standard? In the ranks 
of the bitter and determined opponents of all they 
ever professed and contended for, doomed, unless 


- they speedily separate from faithless allies, to loss 


of caste and endless disgrace. 

And what is to become of that mighty mass who 
were governed, without reason or reflection, by 
the mere forec of pecuniary pressure, to seek 
change—in whose ears, change, change, change, 
was incessantly rung! Have prices improved? 
Have times become better? or will they, in conse- 


quence of these measures? Far otherwise. The 
agitation, which they have already caused, 
and which they must continue to cause, and the 
powerfal disturbing influence, which ‘hey must 
have, if adopted, on the currency and ihe money 
market, are-the most deadly foes to the revival of 
business. They have already done much to de- 
press trade, and destroy contidence, and should they 
unfortunately succeed, will do more to prevent the 
return of prosperous times, than any other step 
that could be taken. The end will be that this, 
like every other corps of recruits that swelled the 
ranks of the viciors, except the two exclusive fa- 
vorites here, office seekers and money mongers, 
are doomed to sad disappointment. 

Mr. NICHOLSON addressed the Senate as fol- 
lows. 

Mr. Presipent: It is a singular fact that 
amidst all the discussions, which have taken place 
in the two Houses of Congress, on the Treasury 
report, and the loan bill, scarcely two gentlemen 
have come to the same conclusion, as to the pre- 
sent condition of the Treasury. Gentlemen of the 
highest financial abilities, have differed, and dif- 
fered widely in their conclusions, It is by no 
means certain, that the Secretary of the Treasury 
himself understands the true condition of his De- 
partment. Indeed, sir, I might almost venture to 
affirm that he does not. We have an acknowledg- 
ment from him, that his reportat the commence- 
ment of the session contained ong error of about 
half a million of dollars. The Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Wocpsury] has pointed out and 
demonstrated the existence of another error of 
equal amount, whilst other gentlemen assert with 
confidence, that these do not constitute the whole. 

This state of confasion and uncertainty is 
most remarkable when it is remembered that 
it has been but four months since the new 
books were opened. [We were tauntingly 
told at the last session, that our ‘old books 
would be laid aside, that anew set would be 
opened on the 4th of March, and the accounts be 
kept entirely distinct, Well, sir, the new books 
have been opened, and at the end of four months, 
we find it impossible for the Secretary, or any 
body else, to rely confidently upon the report made 
from them. Iam very far from being so impru- 
dent as to attempt to elucidate a subjeet which has 
puzzled so many others much better skilled than 
myself in the finances of the Government. I al- 
lude to it merely to show how uncertain are the 
estimates on which we are now called upon to 
grant supplies by borrowing twelve millions of dol- 
lars. 

But, Mr. President, there are afew points con- 
nected with the fiscal operation of the Govern- 
ment, which are uncontroverted. It is not contro- 
verted that there isa fixed rule by which every 
Secretary of the Treasury for fifty years has been 
governed in determining upon the amount of mo- 


|| ney to be annually expended. That rule, so well 


established and so uniformly followed, is, to take 
the amount of the annual appropriations by Congress 
as the true amount to be annually expended. From 
thisrule, it is admitted the present Searetary of 
the Treasury has departed. Instead of limiting 
the expenditures to nineteen millions of dollars, 
which is about the amount of appropriations for 
the year, made at the last session of Congress, he 
proposes to swell the expenditures for the year to 
about twenty-four millions ! 

Another point which is not susceptible of contro- 
versy, is, thatif the present Secretary of the Trea- 
sury had been content to expend only an amount 
equal to the appropriations made by Congress at its 
laie session, he would have had ample means to 
earry on the Governraent during the present year. 
In his report he estimates the means of the Trea- 
sury, from the 4th of March, at over twenty mil- 
lions of dollars, more than one million above the ap- 
propriations. From these facts, which are unde- 
niable, I draw the irresistible inference that Con- 
gress has been unnecessarily called together in 
extra session. The reportof the Secretary of the 
Treasury furnishes the most conclusive proof that 
the Government could have been comfortably car- 
ried through the present year upon the means al- 
ready provided, but for the unprecedented policy 
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of the Secretary himself in expending more: than... 
the amount appropriated. Whatever:necessity: for; 
this extra session exists, was produced:by this.inno---. 
vation of the present Secretary. of: the ‘Treasury.’ 
upon the established rule of the Treasury. Departe ;:: 
ment for fifty years. 3 Lakin es . 

There is still ancther . unċontroverted: point 
which I will allude. It is undisputed that,the Jate. 
Secretary of the Treasury, now the Senator from. 
New Hampshire, [Mr. Woopszory,] on the 4th. of : 
March. last, left in the .‘freasury. more. than: 
six hundred thousand dollars; that. amongst.” 
the last acts of the late Administration was; 
one to provide for the issue. of five -mil 
lions of dollars in Treasury notes, for.the benefit. 
of the present Administration. These are admitted ., 
facts; and yet we are now assured by the Senator’ 
from Kentucky, [Mr. CLay,} and it is no doubt. - 
true, that all this money, together with the aceru; -. 
ing revenue, averaging about one million of dol- 
lars per month, all has been drawn from the Trea- 
sury except about eight or nine hundred thousand 
dollars. I doubt not for a moment that the.chair-. ; 
man of the Finance Committee [Mr. Cray] repres.. 
sents the condition of the Treasury truly. when he 
informs us that it is in urgent need—that it is near- 
ly empty; or, to use a phrase which was familiar . 
some time since to Senators on the other side, the 
Treasury is bankrupt. In this state of things, the 
proposition to borrow twelve millions of: dollars.is - 
not free from embarrassment. I'am called upon 
to vote supplies to an amount double that which 
I believe to be necessary. I am called upon -to 
supply a deficit which I am satisfied has. occurred 
in consequence of an unskilful policy: adopted: by. .. 
the Secretary of the Treasury—a policy condemn- 
ed by the practice of every Secretary of the Trea- 
sury for fifty years. Sill, sir, we are required to 
make provision for an empty Treasury; aad [cane . 
not reconcile it to my notions of duty, to suffer the 
Government to remain embarrassed, -although I 
am satisfied this unfortunate state of things has 
resulted from the unskilful. management of the 
head of the Treasury Department, unless, in giving 
relief, I must violate some great principle. To 
save and maintain the credit of the Govern- 
meat unimpaired, I am ready to vote as much , 
as I believe to be necessary for the existing exigen- . 
cies. From the best estimate I have been able to . 
make, with all the lights afforded by the ‘Treasury 
report, and the discussions on both sides, | am fully 
satisfied that six millions of dollars will. be an am- 
ple sum for the service of the present year; even 
under the administration of the present Secretary | 
of the Treasury. Ihave, therefore, voted to reduce 
the loan to that amount; and that I might not seem 
to desire to embarrass the Government, I have 
voted to reduce it to nine millions, which is the ut- 
most sum estimated to be necessary, during, the. 
present year, as I understood from the remarks of 
the Senator from Maine, [Mr. Evans.] Thse pro- . 
positions have been rejected; and I am now to de- 
cide whether I am bound by my duty here to vote 
a supply of twelve millions, with a contingent 
power to increase it to eighteen millions. 

In this condition of the Treasury, Mr. President,: . 
the biil under consideration presents a question. of 
grave moment—a question involving in its decision 
a fandamental principle of constitutional liberty. 
It presents the question whether Congress can, 
consistently with sound principles of Republican 
government, delegate to the Executive ihe power of 
raising supplies not merely to meet existing exigen- 
cies, butexigencies which may possibly occur during 
the next year, and after Congress shall be again 
in session. Senators who advocate the bill have 
wholly failed to show that twelve millions of dol- 
lars, much less eighteen millions, will be needed 
before another session of Coagress. They contend, 
however, that we should not limit our estimates to 
the present year, but should lvok into possible exi- 
gencies which may occur subsequent to another 
meeting of Congress. The Senators with whom I 
am acting maintain that the raising of supplies be- 
longs, of right, to Congress, and that the power 
should never be delegated to the Executive, fo be 
exercised to meet exigencies which Congress itself 
can provide for. If Senators on the other side are 
right in leoking to possible exigencies during the - 
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next year, then twelve millions may not be too large 
af-amount.: If, on the contrary, we are correct on 
our side in limiting our estimate of exigencies to 
the ‘present year, then six milions is an ample 
Sum es Ne 

The doctrine involved in the positions maintain- 
ed by Senators on the other side is a palpable viota- 
tion ofa fundamental principle of British and Ame- 


rican: liberty. ‘The late President of the United | 


Sates: mede.a remark, Mr. President, in his Inau- 
gural-Address,.which made a strong impression on 
my mind when it was delivered. He said: “Limit- 
ed'as‘are the powers which have been granted, [by 
the Constitution,]} still enough have been granted to 
constitute a despotism, if concentrated in one of the 
departments.” 

This sentimentis alarmingly trae, when the Con- 
stitution isto be construed:as delegating the pow- 
ers claimed by those now in power. The bill un- 
der consideration furnishes a strong illustration of 
the truth of the remark. It is made a constitu- 
tional duty of Congress to provide the necessary 
supplies to carry on the Government. If this con- 
stitutional duty can be transferred to. the Execu- 
tive'for a period reaching beyond the time when 
Congress will. be in session, and able to perform 
the duty ‘itself, the duty may be transferred to the 
Executive for a still longer period. The slightest 
departure from the constitutional duty-by Congress 
of raising money, by transferring that power to the 
Executive, is, pro tanto, a violation of that funda- 
mental principle: An existing exigency, or one 
likely to arise during the recess of Congress, is the 
only case in which Congress can be justified in 
transferring this power to the Executive. 

Tam aware, Mr. President, that this Government 
cannot he successfully administered without re- 
posing a certain degree of confidence in the Exe- 
cutive—without entrusting a limited amount of 
discretion to the President. But liberty can only 
be rendered secure by fixing well defined limita- 
tions to this Executive discretion. Instances have 
occurred in which this discretion has been large, 
but they were cases where serious collisions with 
foreign powers have been apprehended. The bill 
to give Gen. Jackson a discretion in using three 
millions of dollars, to prepare for an apprehended 
difficulty with France, is one well remembered in- 
stance. Another similar case was furnished when 
Congress authorized Mr. Van Buren to raise ten 
millions of dollars, to be applied in preparing for a 
difficulty with Great Britain. These, however, 
were extraordinary cases, and furnish no justifica- 
tion’ for granting similar powers when similar 
emergencies are not likely to arise. No such difi- 
culties with a foreign power are now apprehended. 
The friends cf the bill urge its passage solely to 
meet existing exigencies of an ordinary kind, and 
such as may happen during the next year. 

But, Mr. President, I cannot omit here to express 
my surprise to bear the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Cray] contend that our opposition to this bill 
manifests a want of confidence in the Executive, 
Confidence in an Execvtive is a doctrine which I 
little expeetd to hear from that side of the Senate, 
after the manj eloquent denunciations we have had 
fawn that quarter, of this doctrine for many years 
past. For myself, sir, 1 have no want of personal 
confidence in the present President. His political 
principles, as recorded in the history of his country, 
are not efa character to weaken my confidence in 
him. Idoubt, sir, whether I have not full as much 
confidence in him as some of those will vote for this 
bill. But itis not a question of personal conf. 
dence—opposition to this bill is no impeachment 
of the honor of the Executive. It is but a jealous 
regard for a great principle of constituticnal liberty 
which induces me to oppose the transfer to the pre- 


would grant to no man. 

What, Mr. President, is the full extent of the dis- 
cretion proposed to be vested in the Executive by 
this bill? “You authorize him to borrow twelve 
millions of dollars for a period at least as long as 
three years? You leave it to his discretion to bor- 
row the money for the service ef the present year, 
or to meet exigencies that may happen in the next 
year! You give to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
contingent discretion to increase the amount to 


| controverted. 


eighteen ‘millions by reissuing redeemed ‘Freasury 
notës. And this immense disereiion js to be grant- 
ed when there ean be no necessity for half the 


; amount before Congress will again be in session. 


Bat, Mr, President, I desire to present this ques- 
tion in another point-ef view in which it ‘strikes 
my mind to be conclusive against the bill. The 
power which you give to the President to borrow 
twelve millions of dollars is a power by which at 
his diseretion he may fix a debt upon the country 
which must necessarily be hereafter paid off by 
taxation. Whatever the President does under this 
bill, Congress pledges itself to sanction and ratify. 
Congress stands pledged to preserve the honor and 
credit of the country, by laying taxes to pay off the 
debt to be created under this bill. The power then 
is virtually a diseretion under which we transfer to 
the Executive the taxing power—it is an indirect 
tax bill in- which you leave to the Executive the dis» 
cretion of determining the amount of the taxes to 
be assessed from one dollar to eighteen millions. If 
the Executive shall borrow twelve millions for 
three years, the Congress must provide the taxes to 
meet if, although that Congress may believe that 
too much has been borrowed and that for too long 
atime. I pat this case to honorable Senators—. 
would any cne of them vote for a bill which should 
authorize the President to assess-a tax upon the 
people which should raise six or twelve millions at 
his discretion! No, sir, not one of them would give 
such a vote, and yet this bill is but an indirect mode 
of authorizing the Executive to lay a discretionary 
tax to raise any amount not-exceeding twelve mil- 
lions of doilars. Nothing in the present condition 
ofthe Treasury or of the country, can justify to 
my mind so palpable a violation of a fundamental 
principle of Republican Government. 


if I am correct, Mr. President, in the position 
that eighteen millions of dollars cannot be required 
for the service of the year, anid no Senator has 
contended that that amount will be necessary, I 
may ask why this bill is pressed with so much zeal 
—why have Senators on the other side opposed 
with so much solicitude every proposition to re- 
duce the amount of the loan and’to limit the dis- 
cretion of the Executive? Without attributing to 
honorable Senators any other design than that 
which they avow, it does strike my mind as re- 
markable, that such unyielding opposition is made 
to amendments, the propriety of which cannot be 
{ feel myself forced to the conclu. 


| sion, that Senators do not regard this bill merely 


‘as furnishing temporary assistance to an embar- 


rassed Treasury, but that ic constittes one, and an 
important one, of a system of measures for which 


| they have long labored and which they iatend soon 


to adopt. 


I shall undertake, in a few words, Mr. President, 
to trace the connection which exists betwixt this 
measure and some oikers. which constitute parts 
of that grand system now faily before Congress, 
This bill, sir, is intimately connected with the bi!l to 
distribute the Jand revenue which is- now on 


your table. That bill proposes to take from‘ 


the Treasury three millions of dollars annually, 
for distribution, but the Treasury is empty! There 
is no money there to be distributed! It is, in fact, 
what it has been called in the other end of the Ca- 
pitol, a proposition “to distribute a deficiency!” 
This emptiness of the Treasury has furnished a 
powerful argument against the distribution bill; an 
argument which cannot fail to prevail with the peo- 
ple. Iam gratified to know that that, or some 
other argument, has induced a majority of the Re- 


presentatives from my own State io vote against 


tha bill in the other House. But, sir, upon the 


$ a | passage of this loan bill your Treasury will be filled 
sent Executive of an amount of discretion which I | 


to overflowing—if the whole power -conferred is 
exercised, you will have a surplus in the Treasury ! 
Yes, sir, a surplus produced by borrowing! But 
still it will be a surplus, and the distribution bill. 
can no longer be resisted on the ground of empti- 
ness in the Treasury. But the passage of this loan 
bill will do. more than remove a strong argument 
against the distribution bill—it will furnish the 
means of making the first distribution. I am justi- 
fied, then, in treating this bill as part of the grand 
system=—-as intimately connected with the’ distribu. 


ik 


tion bill—as almost essential to the passage of that 
bill. : 
But this Joan bill itself constitutes a component 
pari of that system—it is the commencement of a 

funded national debt: ` know of no ene who de-.. 
sires a national debt for the mere sake of the debt, 


. but I must’say, that the measures now before Con- 


‘gress, and others which have been recommended 
by the Executive. Departments, have satisfied my. 
mind, that the party in power do not entertain so 
holy a horror of a public debt as some have sup- 
pesed They show at that they have a system of 
measures which must resultin a heavy national 
debt: Perhaps, however, they are mereiy willing 
tosubmit to the evil of'a public debt because it . 
will open the way to the great blessings of a high 
tariff. 

‘vo sustain the remark that the party in power 
have no very great-horror for a public debt, I will 
very briefly enumerate some of. the measures now 
before Congress, and some others which have re- 
ceived the favorable notice of the Executive De- 
partments. F begin with this loan- bill, which 
gives the absolute, power to create a debt of twelve 
millions, and a contingent discretion to: increase it 
to eighteen millions. Then tke Bank. bill autho- 
rizes a perpetual. loan of one. million to the Go. °° 
vernment. The same bill creates a debt of ten 
millions certain as Bank capital, and in a certain 
contingency, sixteen millions and two thirds. Then 
we have the distribution bill, which gives away to 
the States, for the benefit of British capitalists, three 
millions, This is to be a perpecutual drain upon 
the Treasury. 

It has the same effect upon the country as bor- 
rowing fifty millions of dollars at six per cent, in- 
terest. By withdrawing three millions from the 
Treasury, the taxes must be raised to supply the 
amount so withdrawn, in the same manner as if 
a debt of fifty millions was created at an annual 
interest of 6 per cent. Next, the Secretary of the 
Treasury regards the “fourth instalment of the 
surplus revenue,” amounting to nine millions of 
dollars, as a debt due to the States. However pre- 
posterous this opinion may be, we know that it 
has its advocates even in Congress, and that at 
some future day, when a high tariff shall create a 
surplus necessary to be absorbed, that pretended 
debt willbe a convenient absorbent. Then, we 
turn to the report of the Secretary of War, who 
considers the expenditure of twelve millions as ine 
dispensable to put the country in a state of “good 
defence,” by means of fortifications, and who sub- 
mits to Congress a system of defenses on land, 
which is estimated by his Department to require an 
expenditure of thirty-five millions, Whether the 
recommendation of the War Secretary will meet 
with favor or not, I pretend not to say. Batof 
this 1 have no doubt, that an amount equal to that 
recommended by bis Department will be expended 
either on land or water defences, or on both.: 

Let me here recapitulate those several measures. 


1. The Loan bill - - $18,000,000 
2. The Bank bill = - - 1,000,000 
3. The Bank stock . - 16 666,666 
4. The Distribution biil ~ 50,000,000 
5. The Fourth Instalment - 9,000,000 
6. The War defences - ~- 35,000,000 

$129,666,666 


Now, Mr. President, I must remind gentlemen 
that each and every one of these measures is be- 
fore Congress, either in the shape of bills or Ex. 
ecutive recommendations. I have given the 
amounis, without calculating the immense amount 
of interests and costs of collection, which must be 
drawn from the labor of the country before these 
debts are paid off. Can there be any very great « 
aversion to public debts amongst those who 
propose to adopt a system which creates so strong 
a necessity for increased taxes? 

We all know, Mr. President, that a system of 
high tariff duties is a favorite measure with a large 
portion of our countrymen. ‘To that system does 
this profound public debt look. High tariff duties 
cannot be sustained unless there is a constant ab- 
sorbent for the revenues thereby collecied. The 
interest upon a large national debt furnishes an 
absorbent, and every dollar of indebtedness con- 
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tracted by the Government creates a necessity for 
increased tariff duties. I cannot, therefore, resist 
the conclusion that this loan bill is part of that 
system of measures which looks first to the crea- 
tion.ofa public debt, and finally to a high tariff 
poliey. 

If Lcould have doubted on this subject, I could 
doubt no longer when I see that already a tariff 
bill has been brought forward in the House of Re- 
fesentatives—a tariff bill which imposes new and 
additional duties on articles heretofore free, to the 
amount of twenty per cent. From the tariff, as it 
will. stand under that bill, we have just been told 
by the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Car 
HOUN] that the amount of revenue from customs 
willbe twenty-five millions annually. This, sir, 
is the tariff bill upon lucuries about which we 
heard so much last summer. Is that bill confined 
to.a tax om Juxuries—on silks and wines? No, 
sit; tea and coffee, articles which we have the high- 
est authority tor pronouncing necessaries, are also 
taxed twenty per cent. by the new tariff bill. 

Tae idea of taxing luxuries, Mr. President, has 
been pressed earnestly upon the country of late by 
those who advocate the distribution bill. ‘The im- 
pression has even been made in some places that 
the Democrats are responsible for not taxing silks, 
wines, and other luxuries. 

The truth is, sir, that the policy of admitting 
luxuries free of tax belongs to the American sys- 
tem men. In the celebrated debate in the Senate 
in 1832 between the lamented Gen. Hayne and the 
Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cray.] a debate 
which was marked by uncommon ability on both 
sides, the former insisted upon the taxing of luxu- 
ries, whilst the latter resisted it upon the ground 
that they did not come into competition with our 
own productions or manufactures. For myself, 
sir, I have always regarded the clamor about tax- 
ing luxuries as a mere pretext upon which politi- 
cal capital was to be made. It has served its pur- 
pose, and now, when we have the reality present- 
ed, we find that coffee and tea are amongst the 
luxuries which are to be taxed. But, sir, the new 
tariff system will not end with coffee and tea. As 
the public debt increases, andthe public expendi- 
tures swell, we shall see new tariffs extending to 
the other necessaries of life. 

I. do not intend, Mr. President, to discuss the 
tarif question; but I must be allowed to protest 
against any merease of the tariff which will ere- 
ate more revenue than will be sufficient for an 
economical Administration of the Government. 
To. go beyond this limit is to do injustice to some 
I cannot but. regard our 
fiscal system as unequal in ils operation, not only 
m the collection, but especially in the disburse- 
meat of the revenue, Even if the taxes fall equal- 
ly upon every portion of the Union, in proportion 
to the consumption of imported or protected arti- 
cles, still the disbursement of the money so col- 
lected, necessarily operates unequally and unjustly. 
This is unavoidable in our country, embracing so 
much territory and so many diversified interests. 
ButI am not to be undersiood as uttering any 
complaints against our system of Government, 
because of the unequality of our fiscal opera- 
tion. I allude to it because it furnishes the strong- 
est argument against increasing the tariff, so as to 
raise any more money than is necessary to an 
economical Government. To that extent we will 
cheerfully submit, unequal as we regard the opera- 
tion of the system; but beyond that point we will 
complain. z 

Let me, Mr. President, illustrate my meaning 
as to the inequality of the fiscal system by reference 
to my own State, If twenty millions are collected 
by a tariff, the State of Tennessee will consume 
one-twentieth of the articles, that being the pro- 
portion of her population. Of course her people 
of Tennessee will pay one million of dollars! an 
amount more than five time as great asthe people 
pay to support their StateGovernment! Now, sir, if 
this million of dollars, after being collected from the 
people of Tennessee, was disbursed amongst them, 
although it would change hands, the aggregate 
wealth of the Siate would remain the same. But 
how stands the fact? I doubt whether there is a 
Siate in the Union in which a less amount of the 
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revenue is expended, than in Tennessee. F have 
no idea that half a million is annually disbursed in 
that State; but if we put it down at half a million, 
itisclear the other half million has been drawn 
from the Siate, and cartied to some other porticn, 
and there expended. By the cperation, Tennessee 


loses annually half a mitlion of doliars, whilst the. 


‘same is gained by some other portion of the coun- 
try. How important, then, to the people of Ten- 
nessee, that the amount of revenue collected by ta- 
riff duties shoald be kept down to the economical 
wants of the Government, : 

But, Mr. President, there is still one other mea- 
sure necessary to the successful. operation of this 
grand sysiem—a National Bank. That is to be 


the head of the system, to sustain it, and keep it in 


operation. Without the Bank, the high tariff can- 
not continue with success. ` The Bank will bave 
the use of the money coliected by the tanff. They 
are, therefore, mutually to aid and assist each 
other. 

It is obvious, then, to my mind, Mr. President, 
that this loan bill isintimately connected with that 
system of measures to which I bave referred—that 
itis one of that system of measures—to vote for it 
would be to aid the friends of that system. I shall, 
therefore, withhold my assent from this proposi- 
tion, and Jeave it to be passed by those who are in 
favor of the system of measures of which it is a 
component part. 

Mr. WOODBURY said he rose only to a single 
point fora few moments. 

On Saturday he had explained his objections to 
the amount of the loan. Because it was either in- 
tended to cover the apprehended wants of another 
year, and therefore a violation of the great consti- 
tutional principle of liberty not to vote supplies 
bzyond the year, or it was intended to grant double 
the amount really needed for 1841. THe had then 
observed, that if the sum was reduced to what 
might be really needed, till Congress met again in 
December, rather than allow the public credit to 
suffer, he would vote the loan, He would do this, 
too, though he had strong objections to its form. 

These objections were, that this occasion was 
one of a sudden exigency, that ought, as we were 
about revising the tariff, to be met permanently by 
adue increase of duties. That a temporary loan 
for only six months, or a year, was the proper re- 
medy, in time of peace, till the new tariff could 
be prepared, and begin its operations. Taat Trea- 
sury Holes were much the most appropriate form 
for such a loan, both on account of their greater 
convenience? in fiscal as weil as commercial òpe- 
rations, and on account of their much greater eco- 
nomy, so as to Save in this case alone quite a mil- 
lion anda half of dollars. 

If gentlemen woald indulge him in a fèw words 
more, he would endeavor to demonstrate both of 
these general positions, and thus show that much 
substance was involved ia this question, though 
apparently, at first, one of mere form only. 

In the first place, Treasury notes possessed great 
public convenience, from the circumstance that 
they could be used more promptly in point of time, 
than a funded debt, and more readily in respect to 
suitable amounts. Nota day’s delay is required 
now to issue sucù a note—while an agent is pro- 
vided for this bill, and a voyage across the Atlan- 
tic may be necessary before effecting aloan. A 
note, too, can be made in any amount desired for 


any particular occasion or payment, while a loan- 


by scrip fora funded debt is usually in large 
sums. 

Again, Treasury notes, when issued in exchange 
for money, admitted small capitalists and all the 
middling classes, eyen mechaniss and laborers, 
to participate in any privileges or advantages con- 
necied with the loan. Any of these persons, how- 
ever humble, would take to the amounts of only fifty 
or five hundred dollars, as. their frugal savings 
might justify, or as their desire might lead them 
to aid the Government more or less when erabar- 
rassed. Buta funded debt was confiacd to large 
capitalists and Corporations in large sums. 

Beside this, Treasury notes were exceedingly 
convenient to the community to use, for large 
commercial exchanges and remittances toa dis- 
tance, as wellas for sound public payments for 


a nest tr tte e a 
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. Substance, -for more tban ; 
. to bons royaux in France of a, like character-—and,: 


lands and duties in these days of suspended. banks... 
Vast benefits had accrued. tothe people. in. the; 
West, Southwest, and South more especially, by: 
their use of these notes during the last: four, years... 
It was a settled conviction, also, im the most et- 
lightened Governments abroad, such as France, 


and England, that their use 
was most edvantageous.-bothto the Governme. 


Ò 


and the community. This had led to the employ-- 


ment of exchequer bills, which were the same i 


a centory in Eogland—.. 


on occasions like:this, ` 


united with onr own ‘experience, had convineed:.. 


such eminent financiers asMr. Gallatin.and. Mr. 
Crawford, that. they. were expedient for adoption 
here in cases like the present. He had read the. 
passage ona former occasion to that effect from 
Mr. Gallatin’s recent essay, and he would-now 
read a passage from Mr. Crawford’s annual. re~. 
port on the finances in 1819, to. the like effect 

(Mr. Woonury here read it.] age 

In the second place, Treasury notes were far: 
more economical than a funded debt. One reason : 
for this, was that so strongly put to the Senate this 
morning by his distinguished friend from South 
Carolina. (Mr. Canuoun.] It was, that two per. 
cent. at least was saved in interest, because the 
notes were often issued bearing only two per cent. 
and formerly only two mills interest-—(some ‘being 
necessary under the act.) Many of those notes 
were still afloat, bearing now no interest whatever. 
Even at this moment the Secretary is at times is- 
suing some at only two percent. Here is before 
me a long exhibit in a document of this session, of. 
such notes. Others bear only five. and two-fifths 
per cent. interest, and hence the average 
ought to be two per cent. lower than a loan at 
six per cent. to which the interest in this bill has 
been raised from five per cent. doubties under a 
conviction that the money could not be obtained at. 
a much lower rate than six. The notes, instead of 
the stock, would then save to the Treasury. yearly, 
in this particular alone, the whole two ‘hundred 
and forty thousand dollars.compated : by the Sena-. 
tor from South Carolina. They would also save 
quite as much as half that amount yearly by not 
being issued and puton interest till the money was 
actually needed, and by being then issued in only 
the amounts immediately wanted, instead of the 
much larger sums, which would happen under the, 
funding system, and parts of them draw interest, 
and still lie idle several months. This wonld make, 
as that Senator justly supposes, one hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars more annually, Buteven 
his astute intellect has overlooxed another very 
large saving by the use of Treasury notes, instead 
of a funded debt.: . 

Thus the Secretary of the Treasury, in his report 
at the beginuing of the session, says, page 4ih: 

“While the power to issue Treasury notes exists, ‘there 
should be at alt times, for the convehience of the Treasury, a 
sum equal to ove million dollars in the various depositories 
subject to draft, When that power is expended, the sum should 
be increased to not less than four million dollars.” - 

Hence it is admitted, by the official organ on the 
finances, ihat the ese of ‘Treasury notes will save 


the necessity of borrowing on interest, to keep. om + 


hand as a balance or surplus, quite three millions 
of dollars, and will thus save the interest: on that 
snm, which is yearly cne hundred and eighty thou- 
sand dollars. 

The aggregate of these three items, which might 
thus be saved, is five hundred and forty thousand 
dollars yearly, or an amount equal to the whele 
expenses of some short session of Congress, and 
doable all eur diplomatic expenses in foreign coun- 
tries. These savings by Treasury notes would 
amount, in the three years provided in this bill, to 
more than a million and a half of doilars; and 
you cause, sir, the enormous loss, by resorting toa 
funded debt, of more than a million anda half of 
dollars. 

Besides ibis, an agent is by this bill to be ap- 
pointed and paid a large compensation for making 
the loan——seme political favorite to be rewarded— 
when in the issuing of all the Treasury notes since 
1837, not a dollarhas been paid for agents, either as 
salary, as wages, or commissions, 

Combiriug, then, as Treasury notes do, all these 
public and commercial conveniences, as well ag’ 
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these immense pecuniary savings, it seems difficult 


to‘imagine’ why the present system- is resorted to - 


on this occasion; unless from unfounded prejudices 
against Treasury notes, or a design which I cannot 
charitably impute. Can that design be to make a 
néw Office, in the agent of the loan, for some noisy 
partisan, as -well-as tothrow the privileges ‘of the 
loan into the hands ‘of some. large capitalists and 
corporations friendly to the. powers that be, rather 
than to allow, asin the Treasury notes, the labor- 
ing classes, and the humble: but industrious portion 
of. the community, to partake in the advantages 
of toe. : : 
The only objections which have. been’ specified 
by the chairman, are the supposed unpopularity of 
Treasury: notes, and the uncertainty as to the 
amount outstanding on any particular day. 
. Now, as to the first circumstance, which, if true, 
is; I believe, chiefly coafined tothe banks and their 
advocates, who suppose that Treasury notes trench 
somewhat, in their use, on the limits of their paper 
domain, I should think that the Senator from 
Kentucky was the last man to advocate the rejec- 
tion of what'was right, useful, and economical, 
merely because it happened, for a moment, in our 
fickie form of Government, and in the sudden vi- 
brations of public opinion, to be a little unpopular 
with a portion of the community. He had seen and 
known unpopularity, for a time, caused so often by 
the mischievous ery of mad deg—for mere party 
purposes—that it was one of the last arguments to 
be used against any measure by a real statesman. 
In respect to the other objection, it was founded 
in error entirely. The whole amount of Treasury 
notes that had been issued on a particular day could 
always be ascertained, with as much certainty as 
the amount of certificates for a funded debt. The 
were all recorded with care—so were all those re- 
turned as redeemed. The only possible doubt was 
as to small amounts in the hands of agents redeem- 
ed, but the returns of which had not yet reached 
the Depariment. ‘These amounted generally to 
only a few thousand dollars, and the delay of a few 
days, or even weeks, in gciting their exact amount, 


created no materiai inconvenience, caused no pub- - 


lic risk or injury; and occurred in the same way in 
respect to the certificates of stock, as soon as your 
agents began to redeem them. 

It had, to be sure, been observed by another gen- 
tleman, that the facilities and advantages in 
using Treasury notes might sometimes lead to 
Jarger issues of them than was prudent. But be- 
side the checks on that in Congress, and in the 
public wants afier being duly supplied—to which 
the Senator from South Carolina so justly alluded— 
it would be novel to oppose a measure, adopted 
for public convenience, on the gronnd that it was 
too convenient. Moreover, an effectual restraint 
on any over issues of these notes by Execu:ive 
agents, was the abselute imit on the whole amount 
imposed by Congress, and the absolute inability to 
use them legally to any extent not required to help 
to discharge previous appropriations, which had 
been passed with caution as to their amount, and 
with full deliberation, as to their necessity for the 
expenditure. 

Mr. CLAY said there had been a very mournful 
obituary notice by the Sena’or from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Woopsury] in favor of an old friend, that 
had so often relieved him in times of embarrass- 
ment, and he realiy felt sorry to disturb the so- 
lemmity of the Senator’s thoughts on so mournful 
an occasion; but he mustsay a word or two He 
thought, from the earnestness of the appeal to let 
the bill lie over, that it was with the express un- 
dersianding that there was to be a single speech 
only, and then the question to have been immedi- 
ately taken after that speech; but, instead of one, 
there had already bees three, and how many more, 
nous verrons. He would state for the sake of the 
Senator from Tennessee that, instead of twelve 
millions, they ought to have gone up to 
fourteen. ‘There were ten millions of Frea- 
sury notes out, which was the debt of the 
last ‘Administration. You authorize it, (said 
Mr. C.;) it was your financial operation; that 
at least would notbe contradicted. Now how was 
it to be paid? Either by absorption or by the mode 
recommended in the bill- before them. "If the in- 


‘more? It was clear, then, that these notes would { 


=or by the issue of more Treasury notes—a mode 


crease of the revenue was adequate, then that 
mode of absorbing the notes might do very well; 
but what was the faci? -Did not all know that the 
revenue was daily decreasing, and: in a little while 
there would be a deficit- of at: least. five millions 


not be paid out of the revenue. How were they , 
to be paid?’ We propose-(said Mr. C.) to pay this 
debt of the last Administration in the good old- 
fashioned ferm—by a bond. And was not that 
the best way? Jt. must either be so. done, 


which he could show was more inexpedient or 
more onerous than any otber form that could be 
adopted. ‘There seemed on the other side a deter- 
mined, a fixed opposition to paying the debts of their 
own contracting. What had astonished more him 
than any thing else was, the principle openly avow- 
ed by a leader, if not leaders of the party, that they 
would stop the supplies of Government! Now, let 
us look what would be the resalts from the adop- 
tion of such a system. The credit of the country | 
destroyed, her boner blighted, her fame tarnished, 
the Government itself dissolved! All these evils 
would occur to arrest this Republic in its onward 
and glorious march to pre-eminence. And by 
whom was this to be effected? By the very creators 
of this debt! I call (said Mr. C.) on the Senate 
and the country to witness that this principle has 
been avowed without a bluch by the representatives 
of the honor and interests of this Republic—senti- 
ments whieh Ihave never listened to since that 
fierce opposition during thelast war, when not only 
did they vote against the raising of men, but of | 
supplies. | 

Mr. CALHOUN said he presumed he was not | 
in error in applying to himself the clo:ing remarks | 
of the Senator from Kentucky. It was an axiom 
that when the premises are wrong, it is unnecessa- 
ry to answer the argument. Now he (Xir. Can- 
noun) had not stated the proposition with the 
broadness assumed by the Senator from Kentucky. 
He said he was not one of those who, if a case of 
necessity was made out, would feel himself bound 
to vote the supplies to cover a deficiency in the 
Treasury, without investigating the causes of the 
deficiency, and that he regarded it not only as a 
right, but asa duty, before voting supplies, to scru- 
nize with the utmost caution into the necessity of 
granting them, and then to grant with extreme 
moderation, after we are satisfied of the neces- 
sity. This in a time of peace; but in a time 
of war his rule of action was a different one. ~He 
held that to stop the supplies in time of war to 
compel the country to make peace, was not only 
moral treason, as it had been termed, bat actual 
treason. That was what he said, and could the 
Senator controvert i? He. desired that when the 
Senaicr from Kentucky attempted to answer his 
argument, he would state it with the qualifications 
and limitations with which it was given. 

Mr. WOODBURY, in answer to Mr, CLAY, re- 
marked as follows: 

If, sir, I have pronounced a eulogy on a de- 
ceased friend, in commending ‘Treasury notes for 
use in temporary exigencies, it has been a eulogy 
ona friend that richly deserved it—a friend that 
has proved. useful to the country in the most try- 
ing times, and saved millions to the Treasury and 
the community. 

The debt to which the Senator from Kentucky 
tefers as created by the past Adminisiration, was 
caused by Congress, and not that Administration, 
But, on the contrary, the necessity for it was re- 
sisted by that Administration, by resisting such 
large appropriations, over thirty millions of which, 
beyond their annual estimates, were, in only two 
years, imposed on them, as explained on Saturday. 
Large portions of these were not necessary, and to 
meet such unnecessary expenses rather than to let the 
public faith be violated, these notes became proper. 
But had Congress only stopped those uncalled for 
burthens, or siopped—as again and again desired 
by the Department and the President—other large 
drains on the Treasury, caused by new judicial de- 
cisions. on -the tariff, and enormous drawbacks, 
every dollar of the outstanding Treasury notes 
would have been extinguished ere this, and no | 
more be now rendered expedient, The then Oppo- 


sition voted almost in mass for,-and propored. most 
of these additional expenses. The Senator. erred 
much in calling the amount of notes now out ten’ 
millions, as did the Senator from Maine in making 
a like mistake on Saturday. It was only eight mil. 
lions and a fraction, and at the close of this year, 
could not probably exceed from five to six mil 
lions at the utmost. / 

Gentlemen forgot, that -by issuing new notes, old 


. ones are usually redeemed, either in part or in fall, 


to the amount newly. issued; and that thus, though 
the past Administration had been taunted with the 
issue of thirty or forty millions of these notes sinee 
1837, yet the temporary debt created by them at 
any one time, had seldom equalled ten millions, 
had often been less than half of it, and never ex- 
ceeded it. 

Had the usual course of expenditure been adopt- 
ed since the 41h of March last, and no extra session 
been called, the notes now out would not have 
equalled more than six millions and a fraction, and 
none of them would have fallen due ti!l next year, 
which could not-have been promptly redeemed. 

Mr. CLAY. Who created this debt? 

Mr. WOODBURY said: You ask me who 
created this debt? Congress created it. ‘To 
be sure, some cf it was under the past Ads 
ministration, but not by its wish. A debt would 
happen under obligations imposed by, Con- 
gress, which might next year be four or five 
millions, as the revenue increased or diminished 
the next six months; but which, instead of being ten 
or twelve millions, coald not exceed from five to 
six, as that was the whole amount of Treasury 
notes likely and competent by law to be then out. 

The chairman farther asks, why were not these 
extra appropriations prevented by an Executive 
veto, if they were not acceptable to the Administra- 
tion? What! a veto.on mere grounds ‘of expedi- 
ency, urged by those who have complained of it, 
even when used only on grounds of: unconstitu. 
tionality? Will the gentleman take the responsi- 
bility to advise and recommend Executive vetoes 
in future, whenever the President doubis the expe- 
diercy of an`appropriation, or thinks it too high, 
though perfectly constitutional? 

After the criminations and denunciations on this 
point from certain quarters during the last twelve 
years, we will soon see how this is. _We will see 
how the question is answered in practice. 

Mr. CLAY would say a single word. It seem- 
ed, then, that the extravagance of the late Ad: 
ministration was no longer controverted. It was 
admitted that it was an extravagant one, and had 
spent all it could lay its hands on; but then it was 
not to blame. The right honorable chancellor of 
the exchequer had not done this. Ohno! It was’ 
Congress, forsooth. It was Congress that excited 
all this extravagance—Congress, that did not choose 
to surrender self to the Executive branch, but 
made its appropriations under its own sense of 
what was right, and therefore the Executive was 
not to blame for extravagance. He thought, when 
the Senator from New Hampshire ‘quit the 
other end of the Avenue and came to this, he 
would have entertained a very different feel- 
ing. It appeared now that the late party was cut 
inte two moieties—-one legislative, the other execu- 
uive—and each censuring the other. Dont reproach 
us, (say the geniemen,) it was Congress. Don’t 
reproach Mr. Van Buren. Don’t reproach Mr. 
Secretary. What an admission! said Mr, ©, Why, 
you ought to be ashamed of yourselves! This Ad- 
ministration will never ofier so mean and skulking 
adefence. If these appropriations had been so 
loosely and vaguely made, bad the President not 
the veto power?) Whydid you not rally and arrest 
this extravagance? The gentleman now seems 
disposed to atons for the sin of extravagance in the 
last Administration by apprepriaiing nothing at all 
forthe present one, not even enough to pay his own 
debts.. He appealed to the Senator from New 
Hampshire to go along with them. They could 
not pay the debt by issuing more notes, but they 
desired to pay his debt in the old-fashioned way, 
and take it up; and he could not but indulge the 
hope that, upon a reconsideration of the matter, 
the Senator would do so. 

Mr. WOODBURY. | I rise to answer a personal 
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appeal, ratyerthan any argument. Does that Sena- 
tor ask me if I am not ashamedto oppose the payment 
of a debt incurred by the past Administration? 
Rather, why does he not look at home, and ask if 
he is net ashamed for charging the debt that this 
Joan bill is to satisfy, on the past Administration, 
instead of the present one, or instead of Congress? 
A debt which if for this year that Administration 
avoided, and wouid have continued to avoid, and 
which, if for this year, has been incurred by this 
Administration, throvgh too lavish expenditures 
since March, and by large new appropriations 
passed and to be passed by its recommendation 
and friends at the present session? A debt, also, 
which, however incurred, I have still been, ready 
and eager to giveample means to discharge, if the 
new Chancellor of the Exchequer would be con- 
tent in bis zeal, and not overieap the mark; and 
not ask twice the amount necessary for that pur- 
pose, or not enough for both this and the debt of a 
future year. Í 
When the tarif biil is offered, I am equally 
willing to adopt measures for de‘raying the debt 
not due till next year—a debt which I admit origi- 


nated under the laws of the part Administration, j 


though much ef it was imposed by Congress 
against its wishes. Fhe more the last Administra- 
tion is scrutinized, the iess will it be found guilty 
of either extravagance or waste. Let me tell that 
Senator, also, that it requires no shame nor eleva- 
tion either to think or to act in this manner on all 
these points; but merely downright good faith, and 
strai-forward honesty. Let me further tell him, 
that my opinions of Congress or oiher matters, do 
not change by my position being at this or the other 
end of the Avenue—in legislative or executive sta- 
tion, That I think now, as I have long thought, 
without changing my views like some with every 
change of the moon or every change of parties, 
that Congress is neither infailible in its opinions, 
nor always prūdsnt in its appropriations. Its 
members have most of the frailues of other men. 
Mr. CLAY. Cannot Congress pass an ap- 


propriation not in the estimates submitted by the 


Departments? 
Mr. WOODBURY. Most certainly. Con- 
gress can pass any appropriation it deems 


proper and constitutional; and it is its duty 
to pass any one of that character, whether 
included in the estimates or not. Bat, at the 
same time, does not the Senator se-—cannot he 
understaad—that if Congress passes more appro- 
priations than are included in the estimates, and 
beyond the means computed, it also becomes its 
duty, a most imperative duty, forthwith io provide 
additional means to defray them? Can he, to 
use his own language, elevate his mind, and reach 
the true dignity of feeling os a legisiator, so as to be 
ashamed to pass such additional appropria- 
tions, without immediately providing the addi- 
tional means to discharge them? Can he be 
so absurd and unjust, as well as r 
` rous, as to censure an agent for not being 

able to pay thirty milhons of appropriations, when 
he was furnished with but twenty-five millions of 
means? and when he requested only twenty-five 
millions of appropriations to be imposed on him? 

Can the Senator hold up his head as a member of 
Congress, and kave no blush—no compunelious 
feelings, when he taunts the agents of Congress 
with running into a debt, which he himseif has 
caused by his cwn votes? which he bas authorized? 
which he, in fact, has required? i f 

Such a course is any thing but high-minded or 
lofty. If there be either elevation, dignity, gene- 
rəsity or chivalry in such a@ course, i have yet to 
learn it. f i 

Mr. BENTON expressed his satis‘action at hav- 
ing an opportunity of speaking to-day, within the 
usual hours of business, instead of speaking after 
dark on Saturday night last. He would have 
spoken that night, if driven to it; he had held him- 
seif in reserve all day, waiting the turn things might 
take in the evening, and preserving bis strength for 
the occasion, if the exigency should demand an eX: 
ertion at the close of the day. He had not hs 
delay, but some of those who acted with him, oe 
who had been in action all day, did ask it, an 
were refused, [Mr. CaLnoun.] A second applica- 


9 


ungene- | 


tion was successful; and if it had not been, he (Mr. || man race present no example E a talent, of a pas > 


B.) intended to say to his exhausted friends, ‘* Go 
and get your dinners—take some refreshment—stay as 
long as you please—I am going to take the floor—I 
have been reserving and reposing myself for this exigen- 
cy. Lam fresh and vigorous, and when you come back 
you will find me on my feet” This is whathe would 
have said and doneif the debate had been continued 
on Saturday nigbt; but, happily, the second motion 
for an adjourn meat prevailed, and the privilege of 
speaking in the day time, and -within the accus- 
tomed kours of business, was thus obtained for 
himself and friends. Mr. B. said his health was 
excellent, and he was able to come early, and sit 
late, and work hard by night, or by day, as the oc- 
casion might require. An exuberant state of 
health enabled him to do all this; and, having 
mentioned his health, he would show himself 
thankful for that blessing, and willing to be ser- 
viceable to others, in following the example of 
which the chamber had been witness, by indulging 
in an episode upon auto-hygieinal strategy; and 
thus illuminate the Senate upon the art of self- 
health preservation. Others had tcld their prac- 
tice, and he would tell his. His practice was this: 
He gave his little boy a Greek and Latin lesson 
before he came to the Senate every morning; and 
he gave his little girls lessons in French and Spa- 
nish every evening after he went bome from the 
Senate; and, thus doing, he enjoyed not only an 
exuberant, but almost an extravagant state of 
health. He mentioned this for the benefit of the 
Senate in general, and of the bachelor Senators in 
particular. 

Mr. R. said, that notwithstanding the lesson he 
hadlearned from a little French comedy, begin- 
ning with the moving supplication, “who will de- 
liver us fromthe Greeks and the Romans’’—qui nous 
delinvera des Grees et des Romains—notwithstanding 
that lesson, be felt himsel’ justified, under this par- 
ticular Administration, to refer to these old friends 
of his schoal-day memory, and mention an incident 
which was a characteristic of one of them, and 
which commentators bave considered as one of 
the main causes of their invincibility. He spoke 
of the Romans, and of the Senatorial vote of 
thanks to the surviving Consul after the battle 
of Cann, because he had not despaired ef the 
Republic. This vote provented despair in others— 
reanimated confidence—and led to victory. This, 
Mr. B. said, was the mcident in the history of his 
old friends, the Romans, which he now took leave 
to recal to the recollection of the Senate. And 
now for the application of this historical inci- 
dent. The application was to the American 
Democracy, who had suffered a sort of Can- 
nee defeat last fall, but who did not despair of 
the Republic, and are already on the high road to 
victory! We were called here, said Mr. B.—call- 
ed to this extraordinary session—~as tbe vanquished 
would be called into the presence of the conqueror 
in barbarian times—to receive the law and the lash, 
and to be stripped of their clothes and arms. We 
were called up to have the yoke fitted on our necks, 
and the chains and manaciles fastened on our 
hands and feet, and to see our friends persecuted, 
and our country p:laged by corporations, natives 
and foreigners. We were called, and we came— 
not as slaves, but as Romans! not in despair, but 
with hearts of courage, and nerves of iron! not as 
to the place of punishment and humiliation, but as 
to the field of glory and victory! I crossed the 
Mississippi, said Mr. B. on the 15th of May, in 
obedience to the President’s proclamation to repair 
to this city, and I made, what I felt to be, a tri- 
umphal march to tnis Capitol! I looked at 
` E looked to the proud 


others, not myself. z 
array of Democracy on this floor; I locked 
io the twenty-one Demecratic Senators here, 


for I leave out myseif,) and I said of them, 
as Louis the 14th said of himself, when all Europe 
was in arms against him, NEC PLURIBUS 
IMPAR! Noi an unequal match for numbers! No! 
a fall match for superior numbers! And so they 
have shown themselves to be. Sir, I have some ex- 
perience in parliamentary warfare; Ihave some 
knowledge of history; I know something of the 
conflicts, bodily and intellectually, of my species: 


and I can boldly say, 


that the annals of the hu- . 


triotism, of a coarage, of a devotedness, in any deli- 
berative body of men that hase yer existed, which is 
superior to'that which we have seen in the twenty» 
one Democratie Senators who sustaif the cause.of 
their country at this most ominous. and,perilous 
extraordinary session of onr Congress: The annals - 
of intelectual warfare present no example, of mene 
tal efort superior to their protracted, victorious, ` 
and magnificent debate. - 
Proceeding to the examination of his subject; 
Mr. B. said: We have now advanced a. distance, 
and reached a point, at which we may halt—look 
back, and survey the ground over whichwe have ` 
passed. We are now in the second quarter of the 
new Administration, and in the second month of its 
first session of Congress; and enough bas been 
done, or attempted to be done, to show what it is; 
and what it will be. The tree is known by its 
fruit; and we now have fruit enough, or buds and 
blossoms enough, to show us what manner of tree” 
this new Administration is—to what genus it bee 
longs, and for what it is good; and I believe it will 


be found, upon the view of its fruit and buds, to be 


of that prolific and poisonous species which the 
naturalists call the bohun upas, 

We were told shortly betore the termination of . 
the last session of Congress, by a gentleman, then a 
member of this body, now a member of the new 
cabinet, (Mr. Weaster,) that anew set of books 
were to be opened at the Treasury. after the 4th 
day of March: that the new Administraticn would 
take a new point of departure: and, for the purpose 
of discriminating between economy and’ extrava- 
gance, they would close up the old beoks of the two 
past Administrations, and open a new set upon 
their own account, for the operations of the new 
powers, This is what we were told; and now let 
us take a peep into these new books, and see the en- 
tries which have ‘been made, or proposed to be 
made, in them. 

It will be recollected that the past Administra- 
tion was charged with expending forty millions of 
dollars per annum for the expenses of the Govern~ 
ment; and the new Administration were to defray 
the expenses of the same Government with the 
one-third: part of that sum, namely: with thirteen 
millions of dollars. I will not stop to vindicate 
the past Administration from the injurious imputa» 
tion of expending forty millions in defraying the ex- 
penses of the Government: that task was per- 
formed above a year ago in this chamber, and to 
the conviction of all present—friends and foes. 
It was then proved by a document from the Trea- 


‘sury Department, the verity of which no member 


could impeach, that, of these imputed forty mil- 
lions, above twenty of them went to the great ob- 
ject of freeing the Southern and Western States 
from the incumbrance of their Indian population— 
holding treaties with them—extinguishing their 
territorial titles—removing them to the Westem 
maintaining the war in Florida—and to the further 
object of redeeming Treasury notes—constracting 
permanent public buildings, and paying over in- 
demnities obtained from foreign counties; and, 
that all which went to the expenses of the Go- 
vernmeut did not exceed seventeen or eighteen 
millions of dollars. I will not stop to repeat. the 
proofs then delivered: my business now lies with 
the gentlemen who were to carry on the Govern- 
ment for thirteen millions per annum, and who 
came into power a few shert months ago upon 
pablic pledges to that effect. I willsee how these 
gentlemen are redeeming this pledge—will see how 
the account stands in the second quarter of the 
existence of their Administration, and in the se- 
cond month of the session of their first Congress. 
For this purpose I will take a view of the moneys 
and means left by us in their hands on the fourth of 
March last, and of the amounts raised or attempted 
to be raised by themselves at the present session, 
and of the amounts wasted, squandered, or given 
away, or allempted to be So wasted, squandered, 
and given away. i will look into their new books 
under these three heads, and will use no evidence 
against tbem put that which they furnish officially 
against themselves. , 

Premising that the present year is only a year of 
ten months (for we carried on the Government 
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during the first two, and paid all expenses up to 


the 4th of March)—premising this, I proceed to 
show what 1 have found in the books against the 
new administrators under the three heads mention. 
ed, and begin with the amount which we left in 
their hands. . This I find stated in the report upon 
the finances, made to the two Houses of Congress 
at the meeting of the present session, and upon the 
third page of that report. The amount there 


stands thus stated: 
1. The available balance in the Treasury on the 


4th of March, 1841 e ` - - $646,803 12 

Q. Treasury notes authorized under the act © 
1840, issued after the 3d of March, 1841 = 413,592 72 

3. Do. authorized by the act of 1841, to be issued 
afier the 4th of March, 1841 - - - 5,000,000 00 
4. Receipts from customs, estimated at - - 12,000,000 00 
5. ui “public lands - : - 2,500,000 00 
6. ka t- miscellaneous sources - 170,000 00 
Amounting to - . $20,730,395 84 


Here, sir, are close upon twenty-one millions 
of dollars to carry on the Government for ten 
months, by administrators who complained of our 
extravagance, and promised to exhibit themselves 
as models of economy. They promised to carry 
‘on the Government for thirteen millions; we fur- 
nished them with twenty-one for ten months; and 
here we ‘are, before the ten months are half out, 
called together at an expense of half a million of 
dollars, to provide additional means. We asked 
no more to carry on the Government than we left 
them.. Weeven made an extraordinary provi- 
sion over and above the funds on hand, and the 
accruing revenue—a provision of five millions of 
Treasury notes; the whole for themselves, the is- 
sue of which wasnot even to commence until af- 
ter they came into power. Upon these supplies 
we should have gone through the year, if the De- 
mocratic Administration had continued, without a 
shilling more than the twenty-one millions turned 
over to our successors. This hasbeen asserted and 
demonsirated to you by the Senator from New 
Hampshire, [Mr. Woopsvry,] late Secretary of 
the Treasury, and who speaks with the knowledge 
of experience, and with the authority of a practised 
statesman. He has told. you repeatedly in those 
pulverizing speeches in which he has reduced your 
Secretary’s report to dust and ashes, that he would 
have carried on the Government during the re- 
mainder of the year, without calling for an ad- 
ditional dollar, if the Administration of Mr. Van 
Buren had continued in power. You have all 
heard his declaration; and I now call upon him to 
say whether I have mistaken his assertion, or 
whether time and reflection, or the arguments of 
his opponents, have induced him to retract, or qua- 
lify his important declaration. I pause for a 
reply. 

Mr. WOODBURY stood up and reiterated his 
declaration. 

Mr. BENTON. Good! I must request the Se- 
nator to write down his statement in his own words, 


and deliver it to me, to be incorporatedin my- 


speech. Iwill put it in the body of the speech. 
It shall be printed in great letters; they should be 
of gold letters—large and shining—each a digit 
long. It shall be printed in staring capitals, that 
the old farmers—-the producing classes--the bees 
which make the honey, not the drones who eat it— 
that ail the friends of their country, no matter how 
classified in party politics—no matter how they 
voted at the last election—that they, cne and all, 
may see and read, and reading, remember forever, 
this authentic declaration, that Mr. Yan Buren’s 
Administration would have gone through the year, of 
ithad been continued in power, without having re- 
quired one additional dollar frose the people. 

Mr. Wooposury handed his statement to Mr. 
Benton. It was in these words: 

“MR, WOODBURY STATES IN REPLY To 
THE QUESTION OF MR. BENTON, THAT 
THE MEANS POSSESSED AND EXPECTED 
TO ACCRUE, WERE FOLLY EQUAL FTO 
ALL THE COMPUTED AND PROPER EX 
PENDITURES, AND WOULD DEFRAY THs 
-WHOLE IF. NO UNFORESEEN ACCIDENT 

SHOULD INTERVENE.” 

Sir, said Mr. B, addressing himseif to the Pre- 
sident of the Senate, we have got you! We hold 
you in tbe gripe of the hand! When your Secre- 
tary of the Treasury sent in his report at the com- 
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mencement of this session, giving his beggarly ac- 


count of empty boxes—showing that he had spent 


said to myself, as the report was in the course of 
being read to the Senate, that there was an omis- 
sion in it—that the Secretary had not told us how 
much money had been delivered out to disbursing 
officers and agents, before they needed it! how much 
was now in their hands, unapplied or unaccounted 
for! and that the knowledge of this was necessary 
to enable us to understand how far the present dis- 
tress of the Treasury is real, or artificial! I said 
this was necessary to enable us to understand how 
far the moneys had been delivered out as actually 
required for the public service, or how far they hed 
been lavished precipitately—faster than they could 
be used—in order to creats a vaccum in the public 
chest; and thus justify an extra cali for Congress 
to fill it! 

These inquiries passed through my mind, and 
upon the instant I submitted a resolution calling 
for the cmitted information. The call was in these 


words: 

“ Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
quested to inform the Senate what amount of public money 
has been placed in the hands of disbursing officers and agents 
since the 4th of March last; also what amount of public moneys 
now remain in the hands of disbursing officers.and agents un- 
accounted for, or not reported to have been paid over according 
to law.’ 


This was submitted on the 8th day of June, and 
adopted by the Senate, and the answer to it has 
just come in. It has been delivered this morning, 
just in time for me to see it before I rose to speak. 
This answer shows the sum of seven millions of 
dollars, and a fraction over, to be in the hands of 
disbursing agents or officers, unaccounted for, or 
not reported to have been paid over. This let the 
secret out, It showed how the Treasury had been 
emptied, and what the poor Secretary had been 
obliged to do in order to furnish an ex post facto 
reason for this pre-ordained extra session of Con- 
gress! Sir, I know how a Treasury can be emp- 
tied. It is only to deliver out the money in masses 
to officers and agents before it is needed for the 
public service, and let it lie in their hands, or in 
the hands of their friends, or in favorite banks, until 
until wanted for public payments. In that manner 
the Treasury cart be emptied on any day, no mat- 
ter how full it may be. In thatmanner it would 
have been emptied a dozen times during Mr. Van 
Buren’s administration, if his Secretary of the 
Treasury had yielded to the importunate demands 
made upon him. I know what I say; for my duty 
as amember of the Finance Committee often led 
me to converse with the Secretary, and to learn 
the condition of the Fise. The present Secretary 
says he has now less than a million on hand: I 

-say that has often been the case with the late Se- 
eretary. He has often been drained down to less 
than a million, and would have been drained dry 
if he had yielded to the demands upon him for pre- 
mature supplies; but he fought them off, and kept 
the money in the Treasury until the public service 
required it to be paid over to those who had earned 
it. In this way he has saved the Treasury hereto- 
fore, and would have saved it again this summer. 
I call upon the ex-Secretary to say if I am not cor- 
rect in ali this? 

[Mr. Woopsury said yes.] 

Mr. BENTON. You hear his answer! and in 
that answer you feel the condemnation of the pre- 

ent Secretary! 

Mr. B. here begged the Senate to observe tbat 
he had not called for the amount of unaccounted 
for public moneys for the purpose of imputizg de- 
faults to the officers. INosuch thing. He knew 
that there was not time yet for the greater part of 
these new acceunts to bs settled: bis only object 
was to show what amass of money was now in 
the hands of officers and agents, and thereby to 
show ihe reason why so little was in the Treasury. 

I new proceed, said Mr. Benton, to the second 
class of entries which I find in these new books, 
namely, the additional means which the new ad- 
ministrators have provided, or attempted to pro- 
vide for themselves, and the want of which has 
been made the putative cause of calling together 
this most ominous and portentous session of Con- 
gress. At the head of these means, not for its 
amount, (for it is but a trifle in the totality of the 
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peculiarity and novelty, I shall place the item 
which I brought to the notice of the Senate on Sa- 
turday last, namely, the loan of a million ata 
time, for six months together, and at six per cen- 
tum interest, which the Fiscal Bank, by a clause 
in its charter, is authorized to lend to the Govern- 
ment without any law of Congress to authorize it. 
I read the clause on Saturday, but will read it 
again, for it deserves attention for more reasons 
than one. 

Mr. B. took up the charter of the Bank, and 
read from the 10th fundamental article of what, he 
said, was whimsically called “the Constitution of 
the Fiscal Bank,” a clause in these words: 


“No loan shall be made by the said corporation, for the use, 
or on account of the Government of the United States, to an 
amount exceeding one million of dollars, nor fer any period 
exceeding one hundred una eighty days, or on account of 
any particular State, to an amount exceeding one hundred 
thousand dollars, or for any period exceeding one hundred 
and eighty days, unless previously authorized by a law of 
the United States.” 


Here is authority, resumed Mr. B. forthe Ad- 
ministration to borrow and for the bank to lend, 
a million at atime, for six months together, and 
that without further leave or license from Congress; 
and this little operation in finance is subject to be 
repeated exactly forty times in the twenty years 
which this bank is proposed to continue. Ido not 
dilate upon the unconstitutionality of this provision: 
time does not permit. I showed on Saturday that it 
was a delegation of legislative power to the execu- 
tive branch of the Government—authorizing the 
President to borrow money for objects not defined 
by Congress, and unknown to any appropriation 
law, and for any purpose that he pleased. Con- 
gress has power to borrow money, not at its 
pleasure, and for what purposes it pleases, but to 
pay the debts and to provide for the support of the 
Government; it has often given the President au- 
thority to borrow, but always named for what pur- 
pose, or that it must be for satisfying appropria- 
tions made by law. These are the limitations 
upon Congress, but here is a delegation of autho- 
rity without limitation upon the President: he may 
borrow the million, and repeat the loan forty 
times in twenty years, for whatever object he 
pleases. This is what the new bank charter au- 
thorizes. I know that this clause is substantially 
copied from the old bank charter of 1816 where it 
stood for a half a million of dollars; and I know 
that that clause was copied from one in the charter 
of the Bank of England; where it stood for half a 
million sterling (two and a half millions of dol- 
lars.) I know these instances, but dispute their 
correctness, and oppose their imitation heres But I 
drop this argument. My present object is to enu- 
merate the means which this new Administration 
has raised, or is attempting to taise for itself. In 
this point of wiew I limit myself to the enumera- 
tion of this strange item, and set it down for a 
single loan of one million of dollars, and its in- 
terest for six months, making $1,030,000. 

I proceed to ihe next item which I find in these 
famous new books, namely: the loan bill for twelve 
millions, which we now have before us, and 
which was the subject of such exterminating de- 
bate on Friday and Saturday last. Ido notre- 
peat the arguments of my friends on that day—I 
was notin that debate—but all America should 
read them, and should learn the character and pre- 
texts for this bill which calls for as mnch, Jacking 
one million, as the new powers pledged them- 
selves to carry on the Government a whole year 
upon, and thisin addition to the means already 
placed in their hands. The twelve millions in the 
bill will make thirty-three millions for ten months, 
which is at the rate of thirty-nine millions per an- 
nüm; the exact sum which they untruly charged 


“upon us, and which we, most truly, prove upon 


them! This isa fine commentary upon pledges 
made before the election; but, let us pass on. 
Large as thisitem is, it will look small before I 
am done with the entries which are found in 
these new books. I proceed with the bill, and 
do not repeat the arguments against it. I do 
not reiterate what our friends have demonstrated, 
namely: thatthe sum demanded is six millions 
more than the Secretary of the Treasury has al- 
ledged to be necessary in his report; that it is nine 
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millions more than we have proved to be needed, 
exclusive of the new appropriations which cannot 
be expended during the year; that, in fact, the 
principal part of this loan is to supply the place of 
the land revenue, which is te go, nominally, to the 
States, but in reality to British capitalists, and al- 
80 to furnish indirect capital to the new Bank. I 
repeat none of these things, not even my own mo- 
tion to defer the borrowing of the two millions, 
(part and parcel of the twelve,) which is to lic in 
the Treasury, that is to say, in the Bank, as a re- 
served fund, to meet contingencies and accidents, 
which may never happen, and which it will be 
time enough to borrow money for when they actu- 
ally occur. I showed on Saturday that it was 
cheaper and safer for the Government to permit 
these two millions to remain with the lenders until 
we need them, which may never be. I offered an 
amendment to defer the execution of so much of 
the bill as went to create this reserved fand. My 
amendment was rejected: all our amendments 
were rejected. Nothing stuck but our argu- 
ments, and they will go to the country, and 
will prove to the people that Federalism, in 
1841, is the same that it was in 1798—an 
extravagant, wasteful, tax Jaying, money borrow- 
ing, revenue consuming animal; and that to go to 
taxing the people when they get into power, is 
just as natural as itis for young ducks to go to 
swimming, or for old foxes to go to eating chick- 
ens. They must tax, and borrow. They cannot 
help it, The bill will pass. It is for twelve mil- 
lions, and for three years, the interest six per cent.: 
at first.it was for eight years, but the Democratic 
opposition reduced it to three; which is as long, 
in all probability, as the Federal party will re- 
main in power. Adding interest to principal, and 
this loan will be fourteen millions one hundred 
and sixty thousand dollars. That is the sum 
which the Government will pay to the lenders; but 
itis not the sam which the people will pay to the 
Government on account of the loan. They will 
pay at least ten per cent more; for the handlers of 
the money must all be paid. The tax gatherers 
who collect it—those who keep it—those who pay 
it—all must be paid, aud then allowance must be 
made besides for accidents and losses from de- 
faults. Assume ten per centum for those inciden- 
tal expenses, and you have one million four hun- 
dred thousand dollars more to be added to 
the burthens of the people on account of this 
loan. Thus, to obtain twelve millions for the 
government, a burthens of fifteen millions five 
hundred and sixty thousand dollars, is imposed up- 
on tn? peop.e. Such isthe fruit of borrowing !an 
insidious and ruinous process, both to individuals 
and to nations! So, set it down at $15,500,000. 
The re-issuability cf above six millions of 
Treasury noies, whi 


ich the act of March permits, 
and which tbe dominant party utterly refuse to give 
up, is another provision for borrowing money to 
that amount. When it was seen that the loan 
bill,in providing for a direct loan of twelve 
millions, did not repeal the re-issuability of the 
six millions of these noies which may lawfully 
be re-issued during the whole year, constituting an 
indirect loan to this amount; whea this was seen, 
and the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Sevier] was 
the first to discover it, the omission to make the 
repeal was looked upon as an oversighi—a mere 
inadvertence—and an amendment was immedi- 
ately offered to cure the defect, What was our 
astonishment to hear it avowed from the other 
side that this omission was no mistake! that the re- 
issuability of these notes was adhered to on pur- 
pose! and that they meant to retain the privi- 
lege but did not mean to re-issue the notes! This 
singu'ar avowal produced the indignant and burn- 
ing denunciations and remonstrances of the Sena- 
tors from New York and Pennsylvania [Messrs. 
Wericut and Bucuanan] which electrified this 
chamber on Saturday evening. Ít brought many 
Senators to their feci. It filled us ail with amaze- 
ment. We demonstrated to them that this omis- 
sion made the loan eighteen millions instead of 
twelve; that it took us all by surprise; and we be- 
sought and obtested them to give it up. AU to no 
purpose, They declared the Administration would 
not use it, and begged us to have confidence. We 
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Teplied that it was a case for law, and not for con- 
cence; and adhered to oar motion. The ques- 
tioa was taken, and we lost it—taken in guasi coti» 
mittee, aud lost. Then we took it again in Se- 
nate, and lost ita second time; each time on yeas 
and nays. The new Administration, thea, retains 
the power of re-issuing these six millions: they 
retain the power of effecting an indirect loan 
to that amount; and, therefore, we charge them 
wtth it. So set down six millions on that head. 
If they object to this, let them now agree to the 
repeal, and I will expunge the charge. Let them 
speak out now, and stop the charge. I pause for a 
reply. (After waiting some instants, and no one 
speaking,) Mr. B. said: The proposition is not ac- 
cepted; the repeal is not agreed to, and the charge 
stands. This is six millions more, and the inte- 
rest upon-it at five per centum is three hundred 
thousand dollars. Set it down, $6,300,000. 


The next effort of the new administrators to pro- 
vide additional means for themselves, is the new 
tariff bill which is already on its passage in the 
House of Representatives, and which is to impose 
twenty per centum ad valorem on all goods now 
free of duty; and to raise to twenty per centum all 
duties now below thatamount. Not satisfied with 
the direct loan of twelve millions, and the indirect 
one of six millions in the reissuability of redeemed 
Treasury notes; not content with these two loans, 
these economical men go to work to impose a new 
tariff, and to levy duties on near sixty millions of 
goods, either free at this time, or paying the mode- 
rate duties of 5,or 10, or 15 per centum, This 
new tariff bill is to impose twenty per centum on 
all such articles. This will probably yield the 
Fise about twelve willions of dollars; but that is 
far from being the sum which the people will pay. 
The wholesale merchani who edvances the duty to 
tne Government, will bave his profit upon it. 
Every intermediate seller—every retail dealer— 
will also have his profit, and the tax go on increas- 
ing until the article reaches the hands of the con- 
sumer. ‘The officers who collect the duty will have 
their compensation; and, in addition to all this, 
under the ad valorem system, which is thus to be 
rendered universal, numerous frauds wiil be prac- 
tised upon the Governament and upon the commu- 
nity. These items will inevitably add fifty per 
cent. tothe duty; that is to say, they will raise a 
duty of twenty per cent. to at least thirty; and will 
raise the fourteen millions which the Government 
receives to atleast eighteen, which the people have 
to pay; to say nothing of the incidental injury to 
their foreign trade. So, set this item down at 
$18,000,000. 


Sir, I do not go into the merits of this new tariff 
bill; it is not yet before the Senate, and it would be 
irregular to discuss its provisions or its character 
while before the other House. It is fair, however, 
to notice it among the measures of the session, and 
to consider it as a part of the burthens which the 
new Administration have brought upon the people, 
or attempted to bring upon them. 
unexpectedly brought forward, and so sweeping 
and universal in its appheation! Every thing 
taxed !—noithing spared—not even the necessaries 
of life—-and the rule of fifty years overborne at 
once, by which a discrimination had been made 
between luxuries and necessaries, and gradvaied 
duties had been imposed, descending through the 
reduced scale of fifteen per centum, ten per centum,. 
and five per centum, and terminating with a goodly 
list. of articles entirely free. ‘This has been the 
policy fer fifty years—ever since the first tariff act 
was passed, in 1789. Now all this is to be re~ 
versed. Every thing is to be taxed—nothing 
spared. Tea and coffee, now free, are to be sub- 
jected to duty; sugar and salt, now taxed, ate to re- 
main so. But stop! I mistake! Fdo these honors- 
ble men wrong! They do not quite tax every 
thing. They spare something. They have, in 
fact, made a selection of articles which are to be 
exempt from the operation of their bill; and that I 
may do exac! jastice—repair the wrong which I 
have done—and omit no symptom of their beneyo- 
lence to the people, I will read the list of the fa- 
vored articles as they appear in the first section of 
the bill. Listen to it: 

“Excert on the following enumerated articles, that is to say: 


A new tariff, so | 
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muriaiic acid, sulphuric acid or oil of vitriol, alum, tartaric 
acid, aquafortis, blue vitriol, calomel, carbonate of soda, corro- 
Sive sublimate, comis, copperas, gold, and silver, and other - 
watches, and paris cf watches, gold and silver lace embroidery, 
and all articles composed whoily or chiefly of gold or silver, 
gems and precious stones, and pearls of all kinds when ‘sot, 
Jewelry, nitrate of lead, read and white lead ground in oil, sugar 
of lead, manganese, sulphate of magnesia, bichtomate of pot- 
ash, chromate of potash, prussiate of potash, glauber salts, ros 
chelle salts; sulphate of quinine, refined saltpetre.” * 


This, sir, continued Mr. B. is the list of favored 
articles! This is the love of the new powers for 
the people! this the relief which we come here to 
grant! this the mode of relieving the national dis- 
tress for which this portentous session was con- 
voked! Forty articles exempted from the new ta- 
riff, and not one among them for which the pro- 
ducing classes wou'd give a straw. Poison, phy- 
sio gewgaws, jewellery, make up the important 
ist. - 

Is not this new tariff bill, especially after the 
loan bills, an oppression upon the country? Is not 
this list of excepted articles an insult to the people? 
Do the people know what we are aboul? That 
taxing and borrowing is our main occupation, and 
that this short session is rapidly earning for itself a 
complete title to the execrations of every patriot 
heart. But I forbear, and will only assure the 
people of two things in relation to this new tariff; 
first, that if the Democracy had continued in 
power, there would have been no tariff bill of any 
kind at this time; secondly, that when such a bill 
did come, the necessaries and comforts of life, in- 
stead of bearing the burthen of taxation, would 
have been the favored and excepted articles. 

The next provision which these economical gen- 
tlemen make for themselves, is in the loans which 
are proposed for building up their Bank. ‘The 
States have had such fine Juck in going to Europe 
and borrowing money to establish banks upon, that 
we must try the same experimeat. No matter for 
our poor Constitution, which never dreamed ‘of 
borrowing money to bank upon; xo matter for the 
lessons of political economy, which condemns all 
banking bottomed on borrowed money; no matter 
for the experience of the age; our new adminisira- 
tors must ivrrow, and they must bank: and for this 
purpose we wid three entries in their new books: 
first, a loan of ten millions for the first subscription 
to the capital, on twenty years’ time, at five per 
cent. interest. This makes the interest equal to the 
principal, to wit: twenty millions, and allowing 


| ten per cent. for the incidental expenses. of 


collecting that sum from the people, the bur- 
den imposed upon them by this first Joan is 
twenty-two millions of dollars; secondly, the 
United States is to take the third part of the twenty 
millions increased capital wien raised to fifty mil- 
lions, (which will soon be,) and to raise it by loan 
on the same terms, and for the same time. This - 
would be six millions and two-thirds for the prins 
cipal, the same for the interest, and ten per cent. 
for incidental expenses; in all, $14,333,33346 
In the third place, the United States are to take the 


| One-third of the thirty-three and one third millions 


seserved for private stockholders, if not taken by 
them in three months after opening the books. That 
it will not be taken, iscertain. Europeans will be 
shy of a United States Bank, after the infamous 
manner in which they have been defrauded by the 
jate Bank and some otbers. The idea of the RE 
PEAL will keep off all real capitalists. Jobbers, 
specalators, and gamblers wiil take a little, in order 
io get the privilege of helping themselves to much 
outof the public fundsin the bank. They will 
pat in thousands, in order lo take out miilions; and 
thus this contingeat subseription will fall upon the 
United States, and is to made up like the two 
former, by borrowing for twenty years, at-five per 
centum interest. The principal in. this third sub- 
scription may be eleven millions of dollars—ihe 
interest the same—add ten per centum for inciden- 
tal expenses; in all $24,000,000. 

The totality which the Government may borrow 
to pay up its three subscriptions to this new-fangled 
Fiscal Back, is twenty-seven millions and two- 
thirds, devolving thereby a buxthen upon the peo- 
ple of more than double that amount. I know the 
argument of those who go for these loans, and who 
consider it a great money-making business for the 
Government to borrow from the English at five per. 
cent. and to lend lo its citizens at six; 1 know their 
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argument, and that it is the true and veritable deri- 

. vation of the fable of the milk maid and her basket 
of eggs, the catastrophe of which is known to little 
children by reading, and to growa men by bank- 
ing; and which, it seems, the Federal Government 
must now learn, through the fate of the Fiscal 
Bank. (Mr. B. here read the fable of the milk 
maid and her basket of eggs, for the instruction of 
the champions of this fiscality, and went on to say 3] 
The whole scheme of this Federal project of bank- 
ing is as unconstitutional, in point of law, as itis 
derogatory in character, fallacious in practice, and 
disastrous in termination. This Federal Govern- 
ment was not created for banking, and especially 
for banking on borrowed money; and, above all, 
it was not created to collect solid money from the 
people, ard give it to corporators in exchange for 
paper money, to be circulated to the exclusion of 
the constitutional currency. But let us go on with 
the inquiry on band. 

I now come to the third and last class of entries 
in these new books, consisting of moneys, wasted, 

_ squandered, or given away; or attempted to be 
wasted, squandered, or given away, dy those eco- 
nomical gentlemen whose promises before the elec- 
tion were so magnificent, and whose performance 
since is so ridiculous. The first item under this 
last head is for money wasted, to wit, about half a 
million of dollars, for the expenses of this extra 
session of Congress. This isa clear case of waste; 
for the session is far worse than useless, and never 
would have been held if the Democracy had con- 
tinued in power, or if the counsels of the discreet 
part of the Federalists had prevailed. We all 
know how it came to be ordered; and now, as often 
heretofore, I acquit. the Jate President (General 
Harrison) of all blame for it; holding it to be a 
case in which he was justified in yielding to the de- 
cision of a council. 

The next item among these entries is the land 
revenue, estimated at three and a half millions 
per annum, nominally given to the States, but sub- 
stantially to be transferred to the British holders of 
State bonds, and to increase in their hands the 
value of the securities which they have bought low, 
and now want raised high. Counted for one year, 
and this squandering is three and a half millions: 
counted as representing a capital at six per centum, 
and it would be fifty-eight millions of dollars. No- 
minally, the pill has a limitation to its duration; it 
is limited to the commencement of a foreign power; 
but the limitation is illusory. If the land revenue 
goes once, it is gone forever. If this bill passes 
now for annual distributions, we shall have, next 
year, bills to make a general distribution at once— 
to kill the goose, and get all her golden eggs at once. 
If we cannot retain this fund while we have it— 
if we cannot apply it to the public defences now, 
while the Jands are still in onr hands, according to 
the patriotic motion of my colleague—if we can- 
notdo this now, the lands are gone forever; and 
the customs and other revenue will follow. 

What is absurdly called the debt due to the 
States under the deposite act, for the fourth in- 
stalment, is another item, found in a different form 
in these new Treasury books. The present Se- 
eretary of the Treasury has found a new disposition 
for this sum: he proposes to put it into the Trea- 
sury bank, as so much stock subscribed on the part 
of the States, and to punish those that will not ac- 
cept the Bauk by giving their share to States that 
will accept. 
chastisement onthe other; and between the two, 
the Secretary no doubt thinks all the States will 
be brought into the snare, and accept the Bank— 
thet Bank which lies behind the one now before the Se- 
nate, andwhich is as much werse than that asthe su- 
peraddition of fraud, bribery, treachery and hypocrisy 
ean make worse an act originally bad. Nime mil- 
lions is the amount of this sum proposed to be 
-squandered as douceurs to the States, to go from 
them te the British, whose agents have honored 

- this session of Congress with their attendance, and 
who have applied to the new administrators to as- 
same the State debts. Twenty-seven millions 
were deposited with the States under sacred pro- 
mises-to restore it: the twenty-seven is not restored; 
and the new powers propose to send nine more af- 
jer them. 


Here is seduction on one hand, and’ 


Then‘ comes the proposition from the same Secre- 
tary to borrow, or raise by duties, four millions of 
dollars, and let it lie in the Treasury, that is to 
say, in the Bank, as a reserved fund, not to be used 
until necessity or some contingency should happen 
to require it. This reserve is proposed to be per- 
manent-—to lie in Bank always—and if used in a 
contingency, to be immediately supplied by a new 
deposite. Ido not repeat my arguments against 
the wisdom of such a proceeding: I do not repeat 
my arguments to show how much safer and cheaper 


‘it would be to let this reserved fund remain in the 


form of a power to borrow when necessary to fulfil 
appropriations made by. Congress, in which case it 
would be forthcoming when wanted, and, in the 
mean time, would be free from the contingency of 
loss, and the certainty of interest, and the folly of 
giving to a Bank the gratuitous use of four mil- 
lions, either borrowed on interest, or raised from 
the people by taxation. I leave out these views, 
and only enumerate the item as a squandering of 
so much public money. I only look now to its 
amount, and this is great. If for only one year, it 
would be four millions principal, and the interest; 
but, being intended as a permanent provision, it 
must be looked upon as an interest representing so 
much capital. This, at six per cent. would be 
about sixty-six millions of dollars. 

Having completed his detailed view of the 
fiscal, or moneyed part of the entuies in there new 
books, Mr. B, then presented a condensed general 
view of the same, by way of recapitulation, in 
three tabular statements, as follows: 

I. Table showing theamouatof the money, means, 
and accruing revenue turned over to the new Ad- 
ministration on the 4th of March, 1841, to defray 
the expenses of the Government for the remainder 
of the year, being ten months: 


1. Hard money in the Treasury $646 803 
2, Unissued Treasury notes . . 413,598 
3. Authority to issue new Treasury 
notes . $ 7 . 5,000,000 
4. Receipts from customs, estimated 12,000,000 
5. ‘Do, from lands, do. 2,500,000 
6. Do. from. miscellaneous 
sources: . . š . R 170,000 
Total axe $20,730,401 


II. Table showing the amount of money raised, or 
attempted to be raised, by loans and taxes, and the 
amount of burthens imposed, or attempted to be 
imposed on the people, by the new Administration 
at their extra session of Congress in 1841. 


Amount.| Interest. | Inciden- 
tal ex- 
penses. 


Total, 


1. Loan authorized 
in Bank charter - |$1,0C0,000] $30,000; 
2, Loan authorized 


$1,030,000 


in loan bill - {12,000,000} 2,160,000} 1,400,000] 15,560,000 
3. Re-issuable 

Treasury notes -| 6,000,000) 300,000 6,300,000 
4. The new tariff - į 12,000,000 6,000,000} 18,000,000 
5. First Bank sub- ees 

scription ~ |10,000,000}10,000,000; 2,000,000; 22,000,000 

Second — Bank 


subseription 
7. ThirdBank sub 
scription 


6,666,666) 6,666,666] 1,333,233 
- |11,000,000)11,000,000} 2,000,000 


14,333,333 


8101,223,333 


IH. Table showing the amount of money wasted, 
squandered, or given away, or attempted to be 
wasted, squandered, or given away by the new Ad- 
mininistration in the first half year of its existence, 
and in the first session of its first Congress. 


1. Expenses of this extra session - — $500,000 
2. Land revenue, to be given away - 58,000,000 
3. Fourth deposite instalment do ~- 9,000,000 
4. Capital yielding the reserved fand ~ 66,000,000 


Total - $133,500,000 


This, sir, is the result of the examination which 
Ihave been able to make into these famous new 
books which the Federalists were to open when 
they got into power, and which were to separate, 
as by a high wall and a wide gap, the economy of 
the new Administration from the extravagance of 


the two past. These books have been open bat a 
few months—not yet half a year—and what are 
their contents? First: Twenty-one millions of dol- 
lars, in money or means, which we. leit (hem for 
ten months’ expenditure, and which they declare to 


“be insufficient before the time is half out, and call 


Congress together to grant new supplies. Se- 
condly: One hundred and one millions of burthen 
imposed, or attempted to be imposed, upon the 
people, in order to raise, by loans and taxes, about 
fifty-seven millions of dollars for the Government. 
Thirdly: An annual waste of revenue and means 
representing a capital, at simple interest, of one 
hundred and thirty-three and a half millions of 
dollars. ‘These three totals make a grand aggre- 
gate of two hundred and forty-five millions of dol- 
Jars as the amount which these economical gentle- 
men—these thirteen million. men——have used, or 
raised, or squandered, or im posed as burthens up- 
on the people, or attempted to be so raised, squan- 
dered, or imposed, in the first half year of their 
reign. They have done, or attempted to do this; 
and if they have not succeeded to the extent of 
their fdesigns—if they have been frustrated in 
part—the praise is ours, not theirs; for our opposi- 
tion—the Democratic opposition alone—has check- 
ed their headlong course, and partly saved the 
country. 

This is the view of the fiscal or moneyed entries 
which I find in these books; but I also find another 
class of entries there—a political class ~= 
which neither time nor parliamentary rule 
will permit me now to examine. I can 
oniy group these political entries into a single 
picture at this time, leaving the detailed examina- 
tion which they merit toa more propitious season. 
They consist of the whole mass of measures of the 
old Federal school of 1791 and 1798, reinforced 
and aggravated by select items collected from the 
whig umes of Sir Robert Walpole, and the high 
Tory times of Queen Anne. Among these politi- 
cal entries we find National Bank—national debt— 
national taxation—exclusive privileges and mono- 
polies—the funding system—paper system, and 
stock-jobbing—the union of Bank and State—su~ 
premacy of corporations, and the immunity of cora 
porators—committees on currency, to banish the 
constitutional eurrency, and to change our hard- 
money Government into a paper-money machine, 
to be governed by a Bank president and his direc- 
tors, with their attorneys, debtors, and jobbers— 
squandering in corrupt schemes at home, or in sub- 
servience to foreigners, the revenue which should 
be given to the publie defences at home, and then 
supplying its loss by loans and taxes-—assump- 
tion of State debts on the demand of foreign- 
ers—London bankers appearing as lobby mem- 
bers in the galleries of Congress—cowardice 
abroad, tyranny at home—good men chased from 
office, bad put into their places—secret committees, 
and vacation committees, to give employment to 
partisans, and to hunt up charges against Republi- 
cans—political offences created by Executive ediet, 
in violation of the Constitution, and for the revival 
of the sedition law, to be enforced against Demo- 
crats alone, to be tried ex parte, and to be of ex post 
facto operation—universal persecution of the De- 
mocracy—Federalists put into office for frauds at 
elections, Democrats turned out for voting fairly—~ 
naval and military officers threatened with dismis- 
sion for political offences unknown to tne Constitu- 
tion of the country, or to the rules and articies of 
war, or to the navy regulations—abolition of debts 
at the will of the debtor, under the name of a gene- 
ral bankrupt law—-the Departments at Washington 
converted into magazines for scandal, where gela- 
tors, informers, libellers, and office hunters file 
their false and secret denunciations against the De- 
mocrats, whom they hate, or whose offices they 
love-—hypoer sy, dissimulaiion, treachery, corrup- 
tion, the falsification of every promise made before 
the election, and the fulfilment of every charge de- 
nied—a rump Congress usurping power, and en- 
deavoring to plunder and manacle posterity, and 
changing a limited Republican Government of the 
people into an unlimited oligarchy of scrub and 
scrip aristocrats. Such is the picture, briefly and 
imperfectly sketched, which the first half year’s en- 
ties in the political part of these new books pre- 
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sents to the couniry. It is the beginning only; and 
from this beginning judge of the end. f 
Prominent in the foreground of this picture, 
towering over the rest, aud crowning ibe whole, 


stands the great red harlot of Babylon, THE NA- | 


TIONAL BANK, waving her gilded sceptre, and 


exulting inher triple character of POLITICAL EN- 

GINE, to crash Democracy; PECUNIARY ENGINE, to ! 
plunder the people; and Brancu or THE Bank | 
or EneLann, to connect and subject our moneyed | 


and political interests to ike paper oligarchy of 
London. Allthe rest are her offspring. That gi- 
gantic beast sits fur Milton’s picture of Sin, in the Pa- 
dise Lost—a monster, vast, foul, and hideous to 
behold—the mother of monsters, hell-hounds ken- 
nelling within her, creeping in and out, growling 
and howling for their putrid prey. This extra ses- 
sion of Congress, this rump Congress, was to place 
this beast, and all her foul and ravenous brood, up- 
anus, The Federalists, drank and mad witb un- 
expected success, rushed to this hot and sultry ses- 
sion, to fasien ali their odious measures upon us. 
They came to a great political banquet, where joy 
and triumph were io reign; but seein destined to 
change the character of the. entertainment, and 
to give the world a new edition of the immortal 
feast of the Lapithæ and the Centaurs. 

The new Secretary of the Treasary was put up- 
on the hard duty—ihe ignoble task—of discovering 
the ex post facto reasons which were to excuse and 
justily this pre-ordained and execrable session. He 
was lo find reasons for this Federal usurpation 
in the “misconduct and the follies, the debts and the 
extravagances,” of the Democratic Administra- 
tions. He dreamed he found them. Hesent them 
iu, strung together in that report which the speeches 
of three Senators [Woonsury, Wrieat and CaL- 
moun] shattered, shivered, and seattered like the 
Paichan bombs beat into atoms the helpless walls 
of Beyrout, St. Jean d'Acre, and San Juan de Ul- 
Joa. Nota vestige of the report remains; and of 
allthe Secretary’s friends on this floor not one 
stood up to defend him during that murderous 
fire but the Senator from Maine (Mr. Evans] 
whose courage and skill, though. great, and gene- 
rously exerted, were wholly unequal to the dread- 
ful occasion. The Secretary, his report, his dis 
coveries, and his imputations, and all his excuses 
for the called session, sunk into rubbish under the 
hailstone storm of shct and skells which showered 
upon them, and now lie in dust and ashes upon the 
floor of this chamber, the pity of friends, the scorn 
of foes. f 

Sir, the political world is divided “into two grand 
divisions; those who believe in Ihe capacity of the 
people for self government, and that they can be 
governed by reason; and .those who believe in 
iheir incapacity, and that they can only be govern- 
ed by fraud or force. The Democracy of the 
United States belong to the former of these grand 
divisions; the Federalists to the latter; and each 
practise upon their received and fundamental prin- 
ciple. The last election was a trial essay between 
the two parties. T'he concurrence of many unex- 
pected events gave the victory to the Federalists; 
and new the question with them is, to save by 
by force what was won by fraud. Hence this 
extra session—hence these new rules—hence this 


hurry and impatience—hence this terror and a'arm | 


at debate—hesce this ery for action—hence all 
these dreadful measures, moneyed and political, 
which are now thrust upon Us. These strong 
measures are io save the fraits of victory; they are 
to chain and manacle the vanquished. But, We do 
not give up the ship! 
subdue the brave. We try itagain. The country 
isin a crisis. The cause of freedom is in danger. 
A great political problem is to be solved——ihe pro- 
blem of ihe capacity of the people for self-govern- 
ment! Their conduct is to give the answer. 


The question was then taken on the passage of 
the bill, and resulted—yeas 23, nays 20. 


SPEECH OF MR. DAVIS, 
OF NEW YORK. 


In the House of Representatives, July 3, 1841-——On 
"he pill to distribute the proceeds of the public 


te DAVIS of New York said that he would 


One defeat is not enough to | 
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not have troubled the committee with any remarks 
on this bill, had not its subject been one on which 
he did not himself know what were the sentiments 
of his constituents; nor was he aware that his own 
views had ever been communicated to them; no 
circumstances in the late contest in his district had 
led him either io asceriain their opinions or to ex- 
press his own. Wishing, however, to deal with 
them on this subject, as on all others, with the 
most perfect fairness and openness, he felt himself 
bound to offer, in as brief a manner as possible, 
some of the reasons which would govern his course 
on the present occasion. Tuere were, he believed, 
many gentlemen anxious to obtain the floor, who 
were capable of going more fully into the details 
of the subject, than he could pretend to do; and he 
should willingly yield ıt to them for that purpose, 
after he had presented, in a rapid and cursory 
manner, what he considered to be the general prin- 
ciples involved in the bill. As a new member, he 
was fully aware thathe might not claim much of 
the attention of the House, and he therefore pre- 
sented himself before the committee with the ut- 
most diffidence. He would, however, remark, that 
the time occupied in the discussion of this impor- 
tant measure, was by no means thrown away, as 
he could say, for one, that he had derived much 
advantage and instruction from the debates of the 
week, 

Turning then to the question before the commit- 
tee, let me first say a word or two ın reply to the 
charge advanced by the gentleman who has just 
resumed his seat—that the late Administration had 
fostered and extended the banking system 
in this country, although they had since denounced 
it, as dangerous and ruinous t> the welfare and in- 
terests of the people. Without stopping to inquire 
how far either branch of the accusation may be 
correct, it is enough for us to say, that if the 
Democratic party did aid in multiplying the banks, 
they did so with the full co-operation of their po- 
litical opponents, who were equally, if not more, 
instrumental in the work; and if any change has 
occurred in the course of the Democracy on that 
subject, it has resulted from the lights of expe- 
rieace, and the severe lessons taught by events 
happening around them. It was forcibly said of 
the Bourbons, after their restoration to power, “that 


|| they never learned any thing, and never forgot 


any thing;” and it would seem, from present indi- 
cations, that we have a Bourbon party in this 
country, which is marked by strong features of re- 
semblance and affinity to their relatives on the 
other side of the water. It is not so with the 
Democratic party, for they are ever ready to learn 
wisdom from passing events, and should they at 
any time find themselves in error, they are the first 
to see it, and the first to acknowledge and cor- 
rect it. 

There are two or three objections to this bill and 
its special provisions, which would operate with 
great force against it, in my judgment, even if the 
geueral principle of the measure it proposes to ef- 
fect was rigat and proper in itself. As these objec- 
tions have been fully stated and elaborated by 
others, ia a manner much better than I can aspire 
to, I will content myself with briefly referring to 
them, and expressing my assent to the positions 
taken against them by the gentlemen who have 
preceded me. 

And first: The donation of ten per cent. over 
and above their fair and equal share, which the 
bill gives to the nine new Siates, from the proceeds 
ot the lands within their limits, would seem, on its 
face, to be altogether wrong; nor has any adequate 
reason been assigned to warrant so unjust a pre- 
ference and favor to these States over the others. 
If it be meant as an inducement to give their votes 
I| for the bill, it must strengthen the objection of the 
ll old States to so unjust a distribution; and I fully 
concur with the gentleman from Georgia who said, 
| that even had he been in favor of the bill in all 
its other features, this alone was suficient to in- 
duce him to vote against it. 

The gentleman from Maine (Mr. Cuirrorp] ob- 
jects to the mode of distributing the proceeds 
which this bill establishes, because its benefits will 
jnure more to the rich than to the poor; and was 
accused of aiming to awaken the demagogue cry 
i} of the rich against the poor, in opposition to the 


measure. But I would go further than he dots, 
and contend that the bill introduces a new and un- 
constitational principle into the powers of distribu- 
tion—unjust and unequal in every respect. . This 
bill proposes to distribute the proceeds of the lands 
among the States, on the federative principle, and... 
not on the popular principle; it gives the money to`- 
the States, and not to the people.. To whom: are 
these lands sold? To the people, and not to’ the 
States; and the States contribute nothing to the re- 
ceipts. If this Government can take money from 
the people, by revenue or any other process, with 
one hand, in order to distribute it again with the 
other, both operations ought to be conducted on the 
same principle, and by the same rule. The fede- 
rative principle is a peculiarity of our Govern- 
ment: it bas respect to the people in their aggre- 
gate capacity as States, and not in their individual 
capacity as men. Capitation and other direct 
taxes, when imposed by Congress, are first. appor~ 
tioned on the federative principle upon each State, 
in the proportion prescribed by the Constitution, 
and without any reference to the property or other 
means of the communily to pay; and then by ano~ 
ther and further extension of power, the amount - 
thus allotted to each State, is colleeted from its in- 
habitants, or their property, by the direct action of 
this Government. It first apportions to each State 
its part of a tax; that partis fixed on the federa- 
live principle, and then levied from the property 
or people of the State. And thus a direct of capi- 
tation tax will differ in different States, and be 
higher or lower according to the circumstances 
and condition of the State. Congress cannot lay 
a capitation tax of the same amount upon each 
person in the Union, or a direct tax of the same 
amount on specific articles, or a specified quantity 
of property throughout all thë States. It must 
first be apportioned to the States on the federative 
principle, and then that apportionment is to be 
separately reapportioned and collected from the 
persons or property in each particular State. 

In the case of a tariff of duties on imported 
goods, it isotherwise—and the tax is thën col- 
lected, rot on the federative, but on the popu.ar 
principle; the money is paid by the consumers—~ 
each paying in proportion to his consumption of 
the article which is taxed by the tariff. "We have 
not, at this time, any revenue or public funds col- - 
lected on the federative principle; and whether it 
arise from duties or from lands; all that is now in 
the public coffers, or that can come into them un- 
der existing laws, arises from the consumption of 
the people of imported goods, or their purchase of 
the public lands; and as that consumption and that 
purchase are mostly made by the poorer,and working 
and farming portions of the community, it follows 
that they contribute an immense and undue propor- 
tion of all the money which this Government re- 
ceives, whether it comes from customs or from 
lands. Now if Congress proposes to restore mo~ 
ney or revenue, whether derived from customs or 
from lands, or from both, it should be restored on 
the same principle as taat on which it had been 
collected, and, as nearly as may be, to the same 
class or portion of the community that it was 
taken from.4 The States pay no duties—the States 
buy no lands—individuals, the people only, do 
either. If it be just to collect duties on goods and 
proceeds of lands, on the popular principle, directly 
from the people, it must be equally just.and proper 
to distribate on the same prineiple, it be right to 
distribute at all, or there is any thing to distri- 
bute. Bat we shall soon see that this bill collects 
by one rule and pays out by another—takes from 
one portion of the people ‘and distribute to another; 
or, in other words, exacts from the many and dis- 
tributes to the few. 

And here I may be permitted to offer a few ob- , 
servations on the tariff system, and that change 
which the opinion of the country is undergoing in 
reference to it, because this distribution, or giving 
away of the proceeds of the lands, is inseparably 
connected with it, and must compel an increase 
and extension of the duties. Of the actual pragti- 
cal effect of a tariff, a vast revolution of sentiment is 
taking place with the people atlarge, and even ma- 
nufacturers themselves begin to doubt whether that 
was the true system for their own real prosperity. ` 
and success. Formerly: it wasa current opinion. ` 
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that a duty on imported foreign goods was no tax; 
that ittook nothing from the people, and did not, 
in reality, raise the price of thé article on which 
the duty was imposed; and that by making 
the importer pay it, the burden did not reach 
the consumer, as its effect was only to shut 
out excessive importations—encourage indus- 
try here, and aid the general prosperity. Bata 
closer examination——more and sounder reflection— 


a better knowledge of the subject—are beginning 


to convince the pecple that a tariff is a tax, in 
whatever form you may disguise it, or by what- 
ever name you call it. And why are the minds 
of the community in general arriving at this con- 
clusion—and how do they reach this result? By 
the simplest process in the world. They see that 
wherea duty is put upon any article by law, 
the first and sole effect is to raise the price of the 
article, and that unless it has that direct effect, the 
law itself is a dead letter, and has no possible 
effect. Suppose that the article of broadcloath 
had been imported duty free, and it was proposed 
by the Government to raise a revenue from it, the 
very first step in thé process would be to raise its 
price to the consumer—and without this was done, 
` no revenue could be derived from it. If foreign- 
ers had broughtin cloth without duty and sold it 
so cheaply, that our manufacturers could not make 
it, you must raise the price here or you can get no 
revenue; for unless the importer can sell for more 
than he did before, how can he pay the duty you ex- 
act. Nor canour own manufacturers make the cloth 
unless the price be raised, as the difficuity with them 
is the low price, and if that be not raised by the 
duty, the duty is no benefit to them. Itis not to 
vaise the wages of labor that our manufacturers 
want a tariff, but to raise the prices of the articles 
` they sell, and if you will give them such duties 
as will shut out the foreign article entirely, the 
first consequence will be that they can raise the 
prices as high as they please, and the very next 
will be to reduce the wages of the workman down 
to the lowest point of subsistence. The very in- 
stinet and nature of a high tariff system is to leave 
_both his workmen and his customers at the mercy 
of the manufacturer—to raise the price of what he 


sells, and to lower the wages of vi! whom he em- + 


ploys. And so, too, if you place the duty so high 
as to amount to a probibition—-no goods can be 
brought in and, consequently, no revenue can be 
collected, and prices are left to the control of the 
manufacturer and the community utterly in his 
ower. To produce reduce revenue the duty must 
je such as to admit of importations; the revenue 
comes from the importations, and whatever that 
may amount to is added, not to the wages of the 
. workmen, but to the price of the article, and is 
taken from the consumers, who are the people at 
large, whether employed in manufactures, or agri- 
culture or commerce. The thing itself is a tax, 
and every cent of revenue is a tax as much as if 
it had been collected in all the forms of direct tax- 
ation, and that tax falls upon the labor of the coun- 
try, and is felt in every branch of our domestic in- 
dustry. 

I am aware, Mr. Chairman, that my sentiments 
on this subject are deemed by some ultra, radical, 
but baving long and honestly entertained them, I 
should feel myself unworthy of that generous con- 
fidence which sent me here, did I permit any suita- 
ble occasion to pass without cordemning the prin- 
ciples and policy of what is commonly called the 
high tariff or proteetive system. And while I 
would not disturb or impair the interests and em- 
ployments of those who have engaged in busi- 
ness on the faith of existing regulations, any 
extension of the imports beyond the fair purposes 
of revenue, cannot have my support; for I consider 
the whole of what has been termed the American 
system, as founded in error, and resting on false- 
hood and delusion. Jt is my deliberate opinion 
that aii our mechanic and manufaciwiing interests 
would have heretofore been, and would now be, 
more siable and more flourishing if no one article 
bad ever received a protecting duty. And ifit 
shall be said that, under ihat system the country 
has grown and prospered, my answer is, that it has 
grown up, in defiance of the system, and not from 
its fostering energy; grown by the labor, intelli- 
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gence, enterprise, and freedom of the people, and 
not from a tariff, tax, or any other artificial 
stimulant or exhausting incitement. ` 

Another objection has been well urged by 'he 
gentleman from Maine. Under the operation of 
the law which it is now proposed to enact, the mo- 
ney which isto be distributed, will not go to the 
people, but to the States, and the necessary effect 
must be to relieve and aid the property rather than 
the people of the country—to give a decided and 
marked preference to the moneyed interest, over 
the landed and laboring classes of the community. 
No such principle can receive my assent, no such 
measure can ever have my support. 

Mr. Chairman, let me be distinctly understood. 
This Government, ih its very form and nature, is 
not founded on the property, but on the people of 
the country. In its structure, it makes no recog- 
nition of property—it gives no power to property 
—no force to wealth—no influence to money. It 
allows no representation to property, and it derives 
no authority fromit. The Constitution knows no 
difference between the rich and the poor; it treats 
all as equal, and we pervert its pure principles, 
when, by our legislation, we give any advantage to 
the rich over the poor. The great doctrine of 
equal rights is the cardinal principle of the Con- 
stitution, and it rests, not on property, but on the 
people, and on the people alone. Now the distribu- 
bution proposed by this bill will convey the avails 
of the public domain, not to the people, but to the 
States, and its avowed object is, and its effects will 
be, to aid the States in the payment of their debts. 
In fact the law is demanded at this particular time, 
because the States are laboring under embarrass- 
ments from their previous folly and extravagance. 
It isto pay the debts cf the States, or rather the 
interest on those debts, that the measure is now 
pressed so strenuously upon Cengress. And who 
hold those debts against the State:?- Not the far- 
mer, mechanic, and working man, for they have 
no State stocks; but the wealthy men of the coun- 
try, and others—the brokers and bankers, who 
have tempted and involved the States into these 
difficulties, and who, being now unable to obtain 
their interest, or fearing it may soon fail them with- 
out our help, are urging and setting on the States 
to obtain this money from Congress, that they 
might get itin the end themselves. When these 
proceeds of the public lands are distributed under 
this law, instead of going to the people, they will 
go to the owners of State stocks—to corpora- 
tions—to bankers and brokers—to the tund- 
holding interest in America and in Europe— 
and this law will aid them, but not the people— 
and, least of all, will it aid those who pay this 
money into your Treasury—the hardy settler and 
purchaser of the lands. This view of the subject, I 
am well aware,will be denounced as an appeal to the 
issue between the rich and the poor; but I am pre- 
pared for that denunciation—I am accustomed to 
meet it—and I am ever ready to take the issue, I 
ask no other reason; | want nothing better, nothing 
higher to justify my vote agzinst any measure 
whatever, than the fact that its tendency will be to 
benefit property, and not the people—to aid the 
moneyed interest, at the expense of every other 
class of our inhabitants. As a member of this 
House, I have nothing to do with the property and 
wealth of the country, but to give it simple protec- 
tion, and to cefend the Constitution and the people 
from its insidious encroachments—its high reach- 
ings after political and legislative power. Proper- 
ty did not send me bere, nor am Í its delegate, its 
advocate, or its champion. I stand on this floor 
on higher ground than as the representative of pro- 
perty; for I stand here as the Representative of 
men—yes, of men as men—and I am prouder to 
be the Representative ef the humblest and poorest 
man within the limits of my district, than I would 
be to be the representative of the wealthiest indi- 
vidual in the land, or all the property of the world, 

It has been said by a gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, [Mr. Cooper,] that the proceeds of these 
lands would be given to aid the cause of general 
education; ard that when the States received the 
money, they would, through its agency, be able to 
extend the blessings of knowledge to the poor. 
But do gentlemen prescribe this as a condition 
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in the bill? Do you devote the money to that 
purpose? Do you require the States to so em- 
ploy it? Not at all. You leave the States un- 
bound—undirected—absolutely free in their dis- 
cretion, io use it for that or many other pur- 
poses? And how will the money be, in fact, ap- 
plied?. Notto education, but to pay debts, and in- 
terest on debts, and to carry out worthless and im- 
provident improvements, which the people in the 
States already repudiate, and will not complete. 
The pressure of that hungry necessity which is now 
so clamorous for their distribution, will lead at 
once to this application of it, and not to the exten- 
sion of education. The money will go to relieve 
the property of the States, and not the people—to 
save the States from imposing direct taxes, and 
compel this Government to increase the tariff, as 
the only means of supplying that deficiency in the 
Treasury which you say now exists, and which 
this distribution so palpably augments. Other 
gentlemen have portrayed the preposterous enormi- 
ty of giving away three millions of dollars a year, 
at the very moment when you complain that the 
Treasury is empty—the Government in debt—a 
bill to create a national debt of twelve millions is 
lying on your table, and higher duties are demand- 
ed to meet the current expenses of the nation, 

But supposing this money was to be, in fact, ape 
plied to the purposes of education; what, after all, 
would be the amount divided among the people by 
this bill? About eighteen or twenty cents per head, 
taking the whole population; and to secure to each 
person this small annual donation or gratuity, you 
must impose a tariff to supply the place of the land 
revenue, which will exact eighty cents a head from 
the people to pay off the twelve million loan, and 
more than twice twenty cents a year forever after- 
wards. This bill takes from the poor man’s pocket 
eighty cents to give him twenty at the ontset, and 
then robs him of forty cents a year afterwards, in 
order that this reform Administration may make 
him a present of twenty cents annually, lite- 
rally robbing him, znd then giving him back 
with generous liberality, one balf of that which 
you had plundred from him. In order to give him 


‘the blessings of education, you strip the clothes 


from off his back, when decency will debar him 
from entering the school house. You tariff-tax 
his food, his clething, his necessaries of life, to 
give him twenty cents a year, that he may get his 
education in rags, humiliation, and shame. This 
is the vaunted relief which the land bill pro- 
vides for the people—these are the blessings it will 
confer on the laboring classes throughout the land. 
The poor man will never know or feel its benefits, 
save in the shape of its oppression, and all its bene- 
fits will go to brokers, bankers, capitalists, and 
stockdealers in America and Europe. 

I will now, Mr. Chairman, state the general pro- 
position in reference to our national domain and itg 
disposition, as it has presented itself tomy mind. 
There are three plans proposed for the manages 
ment and disposal of the public lands. One is to 
continue the old system, to go on selling them as 
they are wanted, as we have done, turning the pro- 
ceeds into the Treasury, and using them as we do 
our revenue from any other source, for the com- 
mon expenses of the Government, Another plan 
is to cede the lands to the States within which they 
lie, on proper terms, reserving to the Union a cer- 
tain portion of the money they shall gell for, and 
allowing to the Siates who sell them, such a por- 
tion of their proceeds as will fairly ccmpensate 
them for the trouble and expense of administering 
the system. And the third plan is that which is con- 
tained in the bill now before us, and which is to dis- 
ribute to the different States such of the proceeds 
as is called the nett surplus, after deducting certain 
expenses of the land department. As to the pre- 
emption clause in the bill, there exists no differ- 
ence of opinion, and never will, for that provision 
is already amply secured by other laws, and the 
popular bearings of the principle will always com- 
mend itself to every party in the country. 

I do not propose to go into a detailed history of 
the public lands as derived from the documents on 
the files of the Government—to trace down its 
origin, and derive from its mode of acquisition, by 
gift, or purchase, or conquest, any special autho» 
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rity in the Union to have, to hold, and to dispose 
of them. Al this has been ably done by many 
other gentleman much more familair with the sub- 
ject, and much more competent to the task. It 
will be sufficient for my purposes on this occasion, 
merely to state, as the conclusion to which my mind 
has arrived, on a candid and faithful examination 
of the matter, that to use the public domain seems 
to be the same as any other public property, and 
not distinguishable from it, either as to the right 
of the Government to held it, or their power to dis- 
pose of it. We have and hold those lands for the 
use of the Union, and for no other use or purpose 
whatever, nor have we any right or power to 
assign them to any duty other than the common 
duty, belonging to ali the other Meney or property 
of the nation. Ii is national property to be used 
for national purpeses. All the pictures which have 
beén held up before us of vested rights in the 
donors—specia] funds—eonditions of donation— 
resulting trusts, and specifie appropriations as ap- 
plicable to these lands, vanish, and quite disap- 
pear before the light of history; and the uniform 
practice of the Government from its beginning, 
which has ever been to use the lands themselves, 
and their avails fer the public service alone. 

Some gentlemen have contended that the States 
have an equitable interest, an equity in these lands, 
different and distinct from any interest they may 
be supposed to have in any other money or property 
belonging to the Union; but I can see none in this 
ease, more than in any other. The Union holds 
this property as it does all its other property, for the 
sake of the Union, for the common use and be- 
nefit of the Union alone; whether the public pro- 
perty has been acquired by union, or by purchase, 
by direct taxation or by imports, I can see no dif- 
ference in regard to it, or to our power over it, or the 
use to which we are bound to apply it. It has been 
said by scme on this floor, that this Government holds 
this particular property, these lands, only asa trustee. 
I would ask if it is not as much a trustee over all 
the property it holds? Is not this Government a 
trustee in every sense and attribute of the term? 
What is the Constitution itself but a deed of trust, 
conferring powers and imposing duties for the be- 
nefit of the whoie couutry? Thereis no feature in 


our entire system of Government that is hot marked. 


and stamped with the same common characteristic 
of a trust—the whole is a trust, but a trust tor the 
benefit of the people, and not of the property of the 
country. = 

It has not been contended on any hand, that this 
Government has the broad right to give away the 
public property, unless it be for some public ser- 
vice, or as an equivalent for some legitimate ad- 
vantage to the country at large. Most gentlemen 
admit that we have no constitutional power to give 
away the public money asa gift, but, by some me- 
taphysical process, they arrive at this strange result 
that, white we cannot lawfully give away to the 
States three millions of dollars, or even one dollar 
in money, we can give away the proceeds of the 
public lands: that we can say the States shall have 
out of the Treasury so much money as the public 
lands bring into it, (and which it is supposed will 
amount to about three millions a year,) but we can- 
not say that the States shall have out of the Trea- 
sury three millions of dollars a year. And on such 
a distinction as this, they seek to justify their votes 
for thé distribution—literaliy a distinction without 
a difference. It remind me of an anecdote told me 
yesterday by a gentleman who sils opposite to me, 
and who is as much my opposite in politics, as he 
is in place. A man named McCarty was brought 
before a magistrate for an assault; and the witness 
to prove it, passed through a long direct examina- 
tion, and in it, stated thot the complainant had 
said to McCarty, in the course of their dispute, 
“Jue Carty, come out here.” He was subjecied to a 
long, rigid cross-examination, and the only difference 
that could be made in his story was, that in narrat- 
ing the transaction over the second time, he used 
the expression, “come out here, McCarty,” instead 
of the one he had first repeated. The counsel for 
the accused, having no other flaw to pick in his 
testimony, strongly urged this discrepancy as de- 
Stroying his whole story; whereupon the justice, a 
worthy son of the Emerald Isle, and with the am- 
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bition of his countrymen, not to say that of a judge, 
unwilling to appear less sagacious than the lawyers 
before him, says sternly to the witness, “Now, wit- 
ness, tell me precisély, did he say “Come out here, 
McCarty,” or “McCarty, come out here,” for it 
makes, you will perceive, a material difference in 
the eye of the law.” 

Such, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me, is the ma- 
terial difference in this case, between giving to the 
States three millions in money cut of the Treasury, 
or giving to them three millions out of the Treasu- 
ry from the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands. It must be a difference, in the ere of the 
law, entirely, a difference made to suit the neces- 
sity of the case—to accommodate the difficulty of 
the occasion—tor to the plain sense of the commu- 
nity, to the comm<n sense of the Constitution- and 
the people, there can be no distinction made in the 
moneys in the Treasury, or our power over them, 
whether they come from customs, lands, or any 
other source. By the terms of the Constitution, 
Congress may borrow money, but I find no clause 
in that instrument where it has authority to give 
the money away. Congress is nota trustee over 
the publie property, for the purpose of giving it 
away; and, to my mind, there is no difference in 
principle between collecting money by imposts or 
direct taxes to give it away, and selling the put- 
lic lands, to distribute the proceeds of them among 
the several Sates, In my humble judgment, it 
would be as right in principle, and as wise in po- 
liey, to levy a direct tax on the people, and then 
give the money to the States, as to carry out the 
system which the bill is designed to establish. 

But admitting, for the present oceasion, that, 
under the Constitution, Congress has the abstract 
and actual right to collect money from the people, 
and then fo give it away; I would then ask if there 
is no such thing as an unconstitutional mode of ex- 
ercising a constitutional power? Because we pos- 
sess a certain power under the Constitution, can 
we, therefore, exercise that power at all times, and 
On every occasion, or are not these powers given to 
us only and solely to be used when an emergency 
calls for and justifies their exercise? The Constitu- 
tion, for example, gives Congress power to declare 
war. Can we, therefore, declare a perpetual war, 
and against all the woild? Congress has power to 
call out the militia. Can you, therefore, con- 
stitutionally keep them eternally in the field? 
Gentlemen will hardly maintain such a po- 
sition, This Government is clothed with cer- 
tain powers to meet emergencies—to meet 
those changes in the condition ef our own and 
other countries, which must be ever occurring. 
These powers are dormant, until circumstances call 
for their exercise; and to decide when they do, and 
the time, mode and extent, to which they shall be 
employed, is left to the wisdom of Congress, and 
constitute what may be termed its legal diseretion. - 
I hold that it is as truly unconstitutional to exer- 
cise agranted power, when there is no occasion or 
necessity to do it, as it is to assert a power never 
granted. [tisnota breach of the letter of the in- 
strament, but the spirit; the moral essence of ihe 
compact is infringed and trampled in the dust. 
No abuses, no wrongs, are so dangerous to public 
liberty, as those which are perpetrated under the 
forms of Jaw, and by the perversion of power to 
other purposes than those fer which it was confer- 
red. And I cannot but regard the present propo- 
sition as a case of that very kind. Admitting that 
we have power to give away the public money, it 
could not have been contemplated that we woul 
do so, when there was none lo give; and we must 
first borrow the money in order to bestow it; and it 
must be unconstitutional in principle and sub- 
stance, if not in form and letter, to giveaway thase 
national resources, when the Treasury is empty 
and a bill is already reported for a twelve million 
loan to supply the deficiency. : 

Some gentlemen have endeavored to persuade 
us that this measure was one of a very Democratic 
character. 
moeratic, (or if it please some men more, Loco 
Foco,)and I am not ashamed of their principies, 
or any name they bear; butitcertainiy bas never 
entered into our comprehension, tha: this was a 
Democratie measure. We have not thus read the 
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Now I belong to the party called De- | 


H. of Reps. 
Constitution; it is to that instrument we lool from : 
whence to derive cur notion as to what. are our 
powers, our policy, and our principle. And what 
is the fundamental prineiple of that whole in- . 
strument? Certamly not. that which lies at 
the foundation of the monarchies and aris- 
tocracies of Europe, for our Government is 
founded on a new principle—it is based on a doc- 
trine novel in the world. In the tyrannical Go- 
vernments of the old world they are. ignorant of 
the very elements on which we rest all our politi- 
cal institutions. With them it is the settled prin- 
ciple that all which the people have, they have 
from the throne; but here the doctrine js directly 
the reverse—that all the power which the Govern- 
ment holds, it helds from the people. All our 
power is derived from the consent of the people, 
and is to be employed as they direct, and for their 
welfare alone. We have nothing but what they 
have given us; nor have we any right to use it for 
other objects than such as they prescribe. . Go- 
vernment with us has not been formed to see how 
much power could be placed in its hands, but with 
how little it can be made to answer its legitimate | 
ends. In our free country we hold that the Go- 
vernment should be weak, and the people strong. 
In the old world, the policy is to have the Govern- 
ment strong, and tke people weak. How does 
this bill, in its principle and in its results, agree 
with this great cardinal, fundamental maxim of 
American freedom? Does it not palpably contra- 
dict it in every aspect and at every point? Does it 
not take money from the people with one hand, to 
give it back to them with the other? exact from 
one class of citizens to distribute to another; and 
rob the many to enrich the few? Does it not teach 
the people to look to the Government as some vast 
machine, whose action may control them in all the 
concerns of life, and enter by secret or open influ- 
ence into cach individual’s particular affairs? Does 
it not lead to a direct dependence of the people on 
the Government, instead of making the Govern- 
ment dependent on the people? Wo such measure 
can be Democratic, for it is hostile and dangerous 
to every sentiment ef liberty—~every feeling of 
freedom. 

Our Government is an experiment, and the most 
glorious in the annals of the world. Its object is 
to try with how little power a Government can be 
administered, and how much of freedom can be 
left and secured to every individual. That part of 
it which we eall the General Government, was 
formed by the States, for the purpose of protect- 
ing us against foreign difficulties and dangers; and 
the State Governments have the double duty of 
providing for our internal protection and defending 
themselves against the encroachments of this ge- 
neral power. Protection to the people is the sole 
object in either case and either Government; and 
no more power is or was meant to be given than 
was indispensable to that result. The. people 
made the State Governments—the State Govern- 
ments made the General Government. Ail which 
either has, or can have, is and must be derived 
from the people. The people have given, and: 
must give, every thing to the Government; the Go- 
vernment cannot and ought not to give any thing 
to the people; for if it dees, whatever it gives to 
one, must have been taken from the others; and 
our Governments can have nothing to give away, 
for they have no right to take more than 
they want themselves. To carry out these plain - 
and simple objects we have constructed our forms 
of government, and, in order to reach these results, 
and not ge beyond them, we have made a compli- 
cated machinery, to check and limit its own active 
scope and power down to the very ends for which 
it was created, the few purposes it was formed to 
fulfil. The complication of the machine was not 
made to enlarge and fortify its motion and power, 
but to limit and weaken both—to keep them wiih- 
in the strict confines of their appointed orbit, and 
forever dependent on; and subordinate to the peo- 
pic. And to secure this end, this Government is 
made dependent on the State Governments, in or- 
der that they may watch its course, and protect the 
people and themselves from its encroachments 
and oppression. This is the informing soul, the 
vital principle, the living genius of the whole sys- 
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-tem—that this Government is dependent on the 
Siates,and not the States dependent upon it. The bill 


before us saps this principle, both in regard to 
the General and State Governments. It incuicates 
the Gependence of the States on the Federal Go- 
vernment, instead of the dependence of the 
Federal Government on the States, It throws 
power by necessity into this Government. I 
cannot contemplate it as some gentlemen 
seem to regard it; Ilook upon it as the com- 
mencement of a system fatal to liberty. Had 
J not: taken this view of it, I should haye been 
content to remain silent, and vote against its adop- 
tion; but I cannot sit in silence and see fastened on 
my country a system of measures which goes to 
change the Constitution, and to subvert all the 
principles of civil liberty—to keep up a Democracy 
of forms while we have an Aristocracy in fact and 
substance. 

Some gentlemen fancy, that this bill will have no 
censequences beyond itsel!—that it will end . with 
the payment of the money, and introduce no new 


principle into the country, and have wo influence 
But is that the wise fore- 


upon any other matters. 
Sight which belongs to and becomes a prudent Le- 
gislature? How jong will it be, after this Govern- 
ment has taken upon itself to pay money to the 
States, to enable them to pay the interest of their 
debts, before the States will come here and say to 
us, if you pay our interest, why may you not as 
well pay the principal, and have done with it? The 
assumption of State debts follows as an inevitable 
consequence from the passage of this bill, for it 
concedes the whole principle of that measure, and 
that measure subverts the Constitution, and poi- 
sons the legislation of the Union. It will give to 


this Government a power over the States, destruc- 


tive of their constitutional action in our system, for 


it will be the worst of all powers—the power ef 


corruption—-which buys when it cannot reason, 


and bribes when it cannot buy—a power which is 
never idle, and never content, but which eternally 
toils for its own increase, and against whose en- 
croachments the people must keep a sleepless 


watch, or bid adieu forever to their much-loved 


freedom. I consider tbis bill as aiming a fatal 


blow at the rights of the States—at their indepen- 
dence, their safety, and their power—and, as a 
States Right man, I make an open, early, and ùn- 


dying opposition to it in every aspect and in every 


form. 


I propose, Mr. Chairman, in the next place, to 
advert to the influence and effects which this dis- 


tribution must have upon what are commonly 
termed the tariff interests of the country—that por- 


tion of our inhabitants who are supposed to be 
benefited by a high rate of duties, and many of 
whom undoubtedly advocate this measure, because 


they fancy that the imposts must be raised, if the 
proceeds of the lands are given away to the States. 

am, sir, an anti-tariff man myself, and have been 
So ever since, some years ago, I diligently read 


Wiles’s Register for the period of a year, and I de- 


sire to give that work the credit of my conversion; 
for it proved so much—too much for that system, 
that it made me. an infidel as to the whole of it, 
acd turned my attention to the opposing doctrines, 
in which my faith has become fully settled. Stil, 
sir, I would protect manafactures just as we pro- 
tect every other interest in the country; and I 
would be the Jast man to sanction any inroads 
upon what, by the past policy of the Government, 
they have been allowed, or may hereafter claim. 


It is with me a general principle, that steadiness, 


so far as it can be attained, is of the last impor- 
tance in every department of business, and in re- 
gard to the tariff, above all other things, it is of 
vital consequence that there should be no sudden 
and violent changes, but that, whenever they are 
made, they should be prospective, slow, gentle, 
gradual, and almost imperceptible. Nothing but 
the strongest public necessity should ever induce a 
great change in the duties, whether it be a rise ar 
fall of them; for any such change mast, whether it 
be a depression or elevation, derange for the time, 
and in proportion to its own extent, the business 
and labor and capital of the whole community. 
Now there are three sources of revenue known to 
the Constitution, and. on which the Government 


must rely; namely, that from customs, from the 
public lands, and from direct taxation. No Ad- 
ministration will resort to direct taxation in time 
of peace—none could stand that did it—and that 
leaves the Government solely dependent on the two 
other means of support which have been named. 
How can the advocates of a high: protective tariff 
of prohibition consent to give away the public 
lands, when that must leave the Government 
wholly dependent on the tariff for revenue? Do 
they not well know that a tariff can yield revenue 
only while it is kept on middle and moderate 
grounds; that if the duties areset too high, it prevents 
all importations, and yields nothing; and if it set 
too low, it yields too little. If the lands are given 
away, and for any cause we should wish to prohi- 
bit or diminish a particular branch of importation 
yielding any considerable duty, it could not be 
done without resorting to a direct tax or a public 
debt—either of these alternatives, which itis to 
be hoped our people wiil rarely endure. We have 
no practicable reliance, if we wish to make any va- 
riation of the tariff, but in the public lands. Nor 
is this all: there is a consideration connected 
with this subject, of sufficient importance, in 


my view of it, to well deserve the attention of 


every tariff and anti-tariff man, and it is this: that 
you never can maintain permanently in this 
country a high proiecjive tariff. On that subject 
public sentiment is fixed—the thing cannot be 
done. But to this I will merely allade; and taking 
that as granted, and that for the present at least, 
the tariff must be regulated with a view to revenue 
alone, let me ask if it be not of the utmost impor- 
tance that it should be kept uniform, fixed, and 
free from fluctuation? Every change—every va- 
riation in your duties, is an immense injury to 
your manufacturing interest; and least of all can 
they endure constant alterations, continual irregu- 
larity—up a little this year, down the nex'—and 
then back again or higher in successive fluctua- 
tions. Now if we make this Government depen- 
dent on the tariff alone for its means of support, 
do we not ofnecessity produce and perpetuate this 
very state of things? The expenses of the country 
will be ever varying from year to year, and con- 
tingencies will continually occur to increase or 
diminish its wants, You cannot regulate your ta- 
riff with that keen eye of prescience which will ex- 
actly meet the wants of the Government, year af- 
ter year; but you will be compelled to make con- 
tinual and frequent changes in your duties to meet 
their ever changing wants. Besides all which, the 
foreign trade itself is ever varying, and will be no 
small disturbing cause, by varying the receipts. 
I would therefore urge that it were a betier and 
wiser policy to retain these lands as a reserve 
fund, to meet and accommodate these changes in 
you other income, and thus leave the tariff to 
stand uniform and unchanged. 

Ihave, Mr. Chairman, but a few words more to 
offer on the present occasion. I regard this bill 
as only a part of an entire system of that stupen- 
dous whole, which a majority of the majority 
which brought this Administration into power, de- 
sire and design to impose upon the country. In- 
dications not to be mistaken, Plainly foretell us that 
this measure will be followed, if it be not accom- 
panied by those kindred schemes—a National 
Bank, a national deb!—a protective tariff—a na- 
tional bankrupt law—and the whole family of 
Federal policy ani practice, to make a strong 
Government over the people, a system which the 
country cannot endure and be free; or be free and 
endure. I will not believe, until it is done, that 
that system can be, or is to be, now consummated 
upon the country. I regard that system as tend- 
ing to throw power into the hands of this. Govern- 
ment by abstracting it from the people, to bring 
the action of the Government into the immediate 
contact with the business and labor of the commu- 
nity. It aims, through the agency of the money 
power, and by an artificial mode of commerce 
and banking, to control the labor, to shape the busi- 
ness, and to manage the real estate of every in- 
dividual, and thus ruling the labor, the business, 
and the property of the people, to rule the country 
—to establish a power superior to the people, and 
omnipotent for their ruin. Against such a system 


this country offers peculiar and insurmountable 
objections. If it willdo for others, itwill notan. 
swer for-us. Thereisan essential, a vital differ. 
ence between the American pe«ple and all the other 
inhabitants of the globe. We are reared and edu- 
cated under different influences, principles,§ and 
opinions. Other nations, the sluggish subjects of 
despotic Governments, may need some powerful 
stimulant—some potent impulse from their Go- 
vernment, to awaken them to industry, and 
to direct their enterprise. But it is not so with us; 
our condition and our character are both peculiar. 
Americans spring into men asit were from the 
cradle. An American of fifteen is, in activity, 
resources, self-reliance, enterprise, versatality, and 
capacity for business—-more a man than the ave- 
rage of Europeansat twice that age; and it will 
not do to apply to us the measures and the policy 
which may be adapted to the spiritless and down 
trodden subjects of the decaying empires of the old 
world. Sucs a system. must be unfiited to us, to 
our circumstances and condition; and if it is 
brought to bear on this infant, rising, growing, 
country, us only effect will be, and must be, to 
make us rotten, before we can be ripe. 


SPEECH OF MR. EASTMAN, 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

In the House of Representatives, July 9, 1841—Oa 
the bill authorizing a loan of twelve millions of 
doliars. 

Mr. EASTMAN said it was not often that he 
attempted to address the House upon any of the 
subjects that came up for consideration, and that 
even when he did, he was seldom successful in ob- 
taining the floor. Asa general thing, he was content 
with remaining at his post, watching narrowly the 
current of events and the bearings and effects 
which the proposed measures would have upon the 
interests of his censtituents and the country, and 
giving such a voteas he believed those interests 
and that country required. Nor did he propose 
now to enter very extensively into the examination 
of the bill under consideration. Under the present 
dynasty, this was impossible. The recently enacied 
gag-law, which the majority had determined should 
govern the deliberations of this body, established 
now for the first time since the formation of this Go- 
veroment,and which the monarchies of Europe even, 
have never dared to introduce into their legislative 
rules, precluded all possibility of that elucidation 
and exposition of subjects so absolutely necessary 
for their fall and thorough understanding, and so 
essential in preserving the rights of the people. . 
Still as he believed this measure to be upjust in its 
inception, mischievous in its tendencies, and 
fraught with cvil to the well being and permanency 
of this Government, he deemed it his duty to oG- 
cupy the few moments that were allotted to him, 
in exposing its fallacies, aud pointing out to the 
the country the iniquity of the measure. 

Sir, said.Mr. E. | am not one of those who think 
with the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Cusnine,} who has just taken his seat, that this is 
a small matter; that we should dispose of it at once, 
and proceed to other business. Sir, it may suit the 
feelings of the gentleman, and his Whig friends, to 
call it a trifling affair. It may be in accordance 
with their views and sentiments. Twelve miitions 
of dollars may seem a small matter with them; but 
l can tell the genilem2n that the people, who have 
got to pay this money, and the interest upon the 
same, of about seven hundred and twenty thonsand 
dollars a year, for eight years, which the bill pro- 
poses, will view it in an entirely different light, 
The tax-payers, the producers, the hard haads that 
have got, by labor and toil, to earn this money, 
will esteem it no light and trifling affair, but one 
that should receive our gravest consideration, and 
not be adopted without the most mature delibera- 
tion. If there is any question that comes before 
this body that should make it pause in its course 
and inquire with anxious and honest solicitude into 


-the necessity of the measure, it is that of taxation. 


It was that question which gave birth to this nation; 
and I warn the gentleman from Massacbuselts and 
his Whig friends to beware how they trifle with it. 
But the gentleman from Massachusetts not only 
urges this measure to be hastily disposed of, as a 
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trifling affair, but he undertakes to read to gentle- 
men who have preceded him in the debate a lec- 
ture upon the propriety of the course which they 
have seen fit to pursue; and he calis upon those 
who are to follow him in the discussion, to debate 
the bill, and not politics. Bet, sir, no sooner does 
the honorable genileman, with that modesty so pe- 
culiar to bimself, and of which we have fre- 
quent exhibitions, conclude his homily to his 
predecessors in the debate, and lay down the 
rules for those who are to succeed. bim, than 
he dashes off, full tilt, against the last Administra- 
tion, determine] to prove,. that if his lecture was 
not applicable to any other one, it certainly should 
be to himself. And let me assure the gentleman 
that were it not for the very course which he kin- 
self has taken, much which I may say would not 
have been thought of or uttered. As itis, however, 
I shall endeavor to confine myself as closely as 
may be to the bill uader consideration, fer I view it to 
be a measure too portentous in its consequences not 
to be examined as fully as the time will permit, 
The gentleman from Massachusetts tells us that 
when Mr. Van Buren came into power on the 
4th of March, 1837, there were in the Trea- 
sury over seventeen millions of dollars. The 
honorable Secretary of the Treasury, fur reasons 
best known to himself, gives us the same informa- 
tion in his report. He goes farther, sir, and also 
informs us that other means came into the Trea- 
sury during Mr. Van Buren’s administration, over 
and above the current revenues, and that during 
the past four years, the expenditures were pushed 
beyond the current revenue io an amount exceed- 
ing ‘thirty-one millions. Why the Secretary should 
dem it necessary to travel out of the regular and 
proper course cf his report upon the present Siate 
of the finances to make an illiberal and deceptive 
thrust at the jast Administration, it is difficult to 
perceive.’ I can readily imagine, however, that a 
gentleman, so well skilled and so well experienced 
in the various branches of modern financiering as 
the honorable Secretary is said to be, would look 
upon itasa very adroit manœuvre to fix pub- 
lic attention upon the past Adminisiration for 
the purpose of concealing the iniquities of the 
present. But, sir, before proceeding farther 
with this pcsition of the Secretary and the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, let me note one fact. It 
is so seldom that the Democratic party obtain any 
credit from their opponents, even by inadvertence, 
that I deem it worthy of an episode. Sir, the fact 
is this, that we have it here asseried by the Whig 
Secretary of the Treasury, and by the gentleman 
from Massachuswits, who is claimed by his friends 
to be the present leader of New England Fede- 
ralism, and whose title to that high distinction I 
certainly shall not questien, although some of the 
Whig party may, that on the fourth of March, 
1837, the time that General Jackson gave up the 
honor: of office, and Mr. Van Buren assumed 
them, there were in the Treasury seventeen mil- 
lions of dollars. Thus, sir, do we have it ad- 
mitted, nay, more, asserted by high Whig autho- 
rity, that during the eight years of General Jack- 
son’s administration, the public debt which had 
been ineurred by the expenses of the last war had 
become extinguished, the expenditures of the Go- 
vernment paid, and a surplus of seventeen mil- 
lions left in the Treasury. While, therefore, the 
pecretary, by his unnecessary, uncalled for, and 
illiberal statements, relative to the past four years, 
has created a false impression upon the public 
mind relative to Mr. Van Buren and his adminis- 
tration, he has, very unwittingly, no doubt, paid a 
high complimant to the administration of General 
Jackson and the Democratic party. 
But, sir, to réturn to the position of the honora- 
le gentleman from Massachusetts, and the honc- 
rable Secretary of the Treasury. They tell us that 
during the four years of Mr. Van Buren’s adminis- 
tration, the “excess of expenditure over the current 
revenue” amounts to thirty-one millions of dollars; 
and thus, atthe first glance, creating the impres- 
sion that Mr. Van Buren and his administration 
had run the country indebt to thatamount. Butilet 
us examine the Secretary’s figures andsee what they 
prove. He informs us that there were in the Trea- 
sury on the 4th of March, 1837, seventeen millions 
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of dollars, (I use the round numbers for the pur- | 
pose of being as intelligible as may be;) that be- 
tween the 4.h of March, 1837, andthe 4th of 
March, 1841, there were paid into the Treasury 
“from other sources than those of the erdinary 
revenue,” nine millions more, making twenty-six 
millions; and that, in addition to these twenty-six 
millions, there were also issued within that period 
and outstanding on the 4th of March, 1841, Trea- 
sary notes to the amount of over five millions, 
making the thirty-one millions. This is his state 
of the vase, and from which he very significantly, 
and with apparent exultation, exclaims: Thus and 
to this extent, within the last four years, were the 
expenditures pushed beyond the amount of the re- 
venge.” Bat, sir, give the Secretary the full be- 
nefit of his figures, and what do they prove? That 
the last Administration left the country in debt 
thirty-one millions? No, sir; no such thing. They 
co not prove that it was left in debt evento the 
amount which this bill cains. Butif they prove 
any thing, itis that there isa floating debt, not 
now due, of about five millions. For, sir, let it be | 
observed, that the Secretary says that seventeen 
millions were in the Treasury at the commence- 
ment of the four years, and that nine millions more 
were paid in from sources where the money was 
due. These two sums, making twenty-six mil- 
lions, were so much money on hand; not bor- 
rowed, but the money of the Government, and the 
five millions of outstanding Treasury notes not 
yet payable, make up the thirty-one mil- 
lions, which the Secretary with such a flourish 
introduees into his report. The twenty-six mil- | 
lions the Government had a right to expend if ne- 

cessary; no debt was created by so doing; and the 
five millions of Treasury notes are a mere tempo- 
rory loan, to be paid when due out of the current | 
revenues. Sill, the gentieman from Massachu- | 
setts, in his usual emphatic manner, echoes the 
charye of the Secretary, tings the changes upon the | 
manner in which the expenditures have been push. 

ed beyond tke current revenues, and contends, not 

indeed from these gratuitous figures of the Secreta- 

ry, but from other portions of the report, that there 

isa debt of twelve millions. Before concluding, E 

shall take occasion to examine the data upon whieh 

the gentleman bases histwelve millions, and prove, 

to the satisfaction of my own mind at least, that 

they are witheut foundation. But, for the present, 

let it be admitted, for the sake of argument, that 

there is a debt, as the gentleman alleges; let it be 

admitted, also, that during the last four years, the 

expenditures were “pushed,” asthe Secretary says, 

and as the geutleman, apparently surprised and in- 

dignant at the fact, also charges. Sir, Task the 

gentleman how this state of things, which he says 

exists, was broughiaboul? He, sir, was a mem- 

ber of Congress duiing the whole four years. | 
Neither was he an indifferent spectator of the íj 
events of ibat period. Then, as now, he was an | 
active member. His voice and his vote were al- 

ways in readiness, and he knows right well the | 
whole matter. Sir, he ean correct me if I fall into | 
any errors in tracing the history of that period. 

When Mr. Van Buren came into power on the 4th 

of March, 1837, there were in the Treasury, ac- | 
cording to the statement of the Secretary, seventeen 
millions of dollars. This money, although nomi- | 
nally in the Treasury of the Usited States, was not 
in reality there. It was deposited in various banks 
throughout the the Union, to be drawa out and 
used by the Governmeni as it should require. On | 
the 9th of May following, in the short space of two 
months and five days, the wholeseven hundred and 
seventy-eight banks of the Union—that being the 
number then in existence—with scarce a solitary 
exception, suspended specie paymenis. And thus, 
sir,was the Government, in one single Cay deprived 
of almost ail its entire means. On the Sthof May it || 


bad abundance, millions were at its command. if 


On the 10th. without any fault of its own, it was | 
completely bankrupt, made so, too, by one of the 
most faithless acts that the history cf nations or | 
of individuals records. E will not go into the 
causes of that suspension by the banks. Its histo- 
ry is familiar to all, None can forget the crash 
or the consternation that followed. I will only 
state one fact, which is, that with only here and 


there an honorab’e exception, thesé seven hundred 


and seventy-eight banks, then in existence, and ` 


wielding a capital of over two hundred and ninety 
millions, were in the hands of the -opponents: of 


Mr. Van Buren. I will add one other, which T 


believe is now admitied by all, that the United 
States Bank was chiefly instrumental in bringing 
about that suspension, and keeping it up to the lä- 
test day; and I will thea submit it to the country. to 
say, whether there was any design on the partof the 
banks to break down Mr. Van Buren’s adminis 
s‘ration and the Democratie party. I have said, 
sir, that it was.on the 9th of May that this robbery 
took place. Thus deprived of its means and erip- 
pled in its resources, Mr. Van Buren. found him- 
self compelled to assemble Congress on the first of 
September following, to provide ways and means 
for carrying on the Government, In obedience 
to the call, Congress assembled, and to supply the 
deficiency in the Treasury, resorted to the expedi- 
eocy of Treasury notes. I believe they acted 
wisely in so doing. Although the banks had sus- 
pended, it was supposed they would, in due ‘time, 
refund the money in their possession and thereby 
furnish the means by which the Government would 
be enabled to take up the netes. Tie banks then 
were the first cause of the embarrassments of the 
la:t Administration, and the first caase of its issu- 
ing Treasury notes. . 

No sooner was the extra session of 1837 called, 
and parties began to develope themselves, than it 
was found that the Democratic party was in a mi- 
nority. The first strictly party vote taken was that 
for printer, and the Federalists and Conservatives 
united, defeated the Democratic party, and elected: 
the coalition candidate. Tne Whgs—though I 
am not sure, sir, that such was their name then, 
for, indeed, they change so often thatitis difficult 
to keep pace with them—or the National Republi- 
cans, or the Adams men, or the Federslists, and 
that, sir, I believe to be the true name, and the 
more respectable in’ fact, and is what I intend 
to call them—united with what the venerable 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] was 
pleased the other day to call the Cab party, 
triumphed in that election, and ever after 
had the complete contro! of the Twenty-fifth 
Congress. The majority for their candidate over 
that of the Democratic party was twelve, and in all 
of the great measures thereafter: they showed at 
every vote a majority of trom twelve to twenty. I 
have had occasion, sir, to look at this matter before. 
I baie examined the journals and the yeas and 
hays ok the various votes, aud I know whereof I 
afirm, and I state it withcwt fear of contradiction, 
that during the first two yearsof Mr. Van Buren’s 
administration, embracing the three sesvions of the 
25:h Congress, the Democratic party were in a dead 
minority on all important votes, 


the appropriations and expenditures to suit 
their own cupidily. During those two years, when 
this party was thus in the ascendant, appropriat.on 
bills passed Congress to the ainoenat of seventy- 


five million two hundred sixty nine thousand and 0° 


twenty-eight doliars. Passed io, sir, by the votes 
ofthe Federal party, and could not have been 
passed without them. And what is still more, the 
name of Caleb Cushing is not recorded against a 
single dollar of these appropriations. Does the 
gentleman from Massachusetts call this “pushing?” 
How dare he,sir, with such facts before bim, and 
the records staring him in the face, charge upon 
the last Administration that they “pushed” the ex- 
penditares beyond the revenue? With what au- 
dacity, with what barefaced effrontery, I had al- 
most said with what dishonesty, does the gentle- 
man make this charge? Sir, I heard it uttered so 
often during the last Presidestial canvass—‘‘ex- 
pendiures,” “extravagance,” “‘debt”—so wicked. 
ly, falsely, and maliciously uttered, by men, too, 
who knew it to be false, that I am impatient at 
any repetition of it here. I marvel, sir, that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. occupying the po- 
sition that he dees in regard to the appropriations, 
should risk his reputation by asking, “Who cre- 
ated the debi?” 

At the last Congress, the Democratic party 


The Federal par": 
ty reigned triumphant in this Hall, and “pushed” ° 


had a majority, small indeed, but true; and to- 
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their credit be it said, that they generally re- 
sisted all insidious attempts to seduce them from 
their principles. Wholesale appropriations for lo- 
cal objects, and local advantage, were successfully 
resisted, and the Constitution preserved from the 
encroachments that had been made upon it during 
the preceding years. This, however, was not 
done without the. most strenuous efforts. Ow- 
ing to the enormous appropriations, which“ had 
been made during the twenty-fifth Congress, 
as I have ‘before shown, and to 
glect of the banks to pay the balances still cue 
from them, we were compelled to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to issue Treasury notes 
to the amount of five millions. This was done on 
the 31st of March, 1840, and itis true as stated by 
another gentleman from Massachusetts, who spoke 
this morning, (Mr. Savronstaxt,} that the Federal 
party in this House then predicted, that before the 
close of that session a farther provision of Treasu- 
ry notes would have to be made. No sooner, sir, 
were those predictions made, and the appropriation 
bills brought under discussion, than Federal mem- 
bers rose in their places upon this floor, and offered 
amendments increasing the appropriations millions 
upon millions, the chief effect of which would be 
to benefit the particular see'ions of country where 
the money, was to be expended. They offered 
“ Jog-rolling ” amendments, with a few thousands 


to be appropviated bere and a few there, scattered " 


about the country, by which the cupidity of those 
sections would be tempted, and the members re- 
presenting them be called upon to sacrifice princi- 
ple at the shrine of selfishness and corruption. I 
have observed, sir, ‘that as a general thing, these 
seductions were resisted, and the appropriations 
kept down to the wants of the Governm:nt—kep! 
down by the Democracy of the last Congress. And 
let it be ‘borne in mind that these amendments 
were introduced by the Federal members; they 
were advocated by them; they were “ pushed ” by 
them; and had they succeeded in their efforts, the 
appropriations would have been swelled to such 
an exient, as to make necessary a further issue of 
Treasury notes, and the predictions of gentlemen 
would thus have been verified. Ido not charge 
upon the Federal party thet they introduced these 
amendments for the purpose of swelling the ap- 
propriations, and rendering obnoxious to the peo- 
ple the administration of Mr. Van Buren— 
but this I do charge, that it was that party 
who ‘ pushed” the appropriations and expenditures 
beyond the current revenues of the last four years. 
To that party is the credit due of involving the 
country in debt, if one exists, and I am astonished 
that gentlemen should have the hardihood of charg- 
ing Mr. Van Buren with pushing the expenditures 
beyond the revenues, when upon their heads lies 
the guilt, and the journals within these walls will 
prove it. Sir, Jetthe incendiary ery fire, the bigh- 
wayman murder, and the Federal party that Mr. 
Van Buren pushed the expezdirares beyond the 
current revenue; there is as much propriety in the 
one as in the other. 

I will now pass, sir, to a more minute examina- 
tion of the figures, by which this loan is attempted 
to be jastified. Te honorable Secretary of the 
Treasury says, that ‘the estimated deficit” at the 
end of the year will ke $16,088,215 18. To make 
out thissum of over sixteen millions, he adds to- 
gether three items in his report, viz: one of $4,000,- 
000 00; one of $6,087,274 04, and ove of $6,090,- 
941 14—Ihe three together making the above sum 
ef sixteea raillions eighty-eight thousand two 
hundred and fifteen dollars and cighteen cenis; 
and he recommends that this sum be made a funded 
or permanent debt; or, in other words, ihat we es- 
tablish a national debt to that amonal, 
gage the United States for its ceearity and pay- 
ment. The honorable chairman ot the Committee 
of Ways and Means, [M1r. Pintaeng,] who has 
introduced this bill, pred cates 1s necessity upor 
the same three items above alluded to; and al- 
though he has reduced the amount of sixteen mil- 
lions down to twelve, yet he does not tell us from 
which of the items it is that he makes the reduc 
tion. Be tbat sasit may, in this reduction the honora- 
ble chairman pays bata poor compliment io the 
calculations and wishes of the honorable Secretary. 


the ne- | 


and merte | 


| that he was in debt to that amount, as for the Secre- 
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Bat, sir, if I mistake not, I shall be able to show 
that, so far from there being any necessity for fx- 
inga debt on the people to the amount of twelve 
millions, there is scarce a pretext for funding any 
debt whatever. This, sir, I shall endeavor to 
prove from the report of the- Secretary himself, 
which I hold in my hand. And I will proceed to 
examine tie three items which make the sixteen 
millions and form the basis upon which this bill 
rests. Iwill teke them up in the order in which 
I have named them. And first, the feur millions. 
This sum, although included iz “the estimated de- 
ficii” of the honorable Secretary, as one of, the 
items going to make up “ihe debt,” which he re- 
commends “to be raised on Joan,” the public will 
be not a little surprised to learn, has none of the 
properties of a real debt or of real existence; but 
is only the creature of the honorable Seeretary’s 
imagination. There is no pretence that the Go- 
vernment owes the money; none that the money 
will be wanted this year or the next, or for ten 
years to come; but the honcrable Secretary thinks 
that it will be for his “convenience” to have “not 
less than four millions” on hand, and therefore, in- 
cludes it in his “estimated deficit.’ Why, sir, if 
this is the way that a debt is to be made out, the 
honorable Secretary must have discovered a new 
chapter in the theory of finance. “Convenience,” 
six, is the title of that chapter. Just add another 
cypher then, and make it forty millions, or two, 
and increase it to four hundred millions. If the 
Secretary’s “convenience” requires it to be done, 
jtat once becomes an “estimated deficit,” and is 
to be copied and commented upon by Federal 
prints as “a debt lefi by the last Administration.’ 
The Secretary wants four millions of dollars for his 
“eonvenience;” for pocket money, sir, and 
the people are to be made to believe that 
it isa debt left by Mr. Van Buren. With the 
same propriety m‘ght any man, who should fancy 
that it would be convenient to have a thousand 
dollars in his pocket at all times, although he | 
knew of no particular use to which to put it, say 


tary to urge this four multions upon the country, in 
ihe manner in which he does. But, sir, suppose 
we consult the Secretary’s “convenience,” fund a 
debt, and add to the amount these four milions, 
for which the people will have to pay an interest 
of two hundred and forty thousand dollars a year. 
What, sir, is to be dene with the morey? Tris to j 
be deposited in the United States Bank, which I 
suppose gentlemen intend to create this session, if 
they can, to be there used for the “convenience” of 
the Secretary and his friends. Sir, this proceeding 
cannot be justified, end sooner or later it will 
recoil upon the heads of gentlemen with vindic~ 
tive power. The people will never consent te pay 
an annual iuterest oftwo hundred and forty thou- 
sand dollars for the “convenience” of any man, |i 
or any set of men. | 
I now leave this item of four millions, and pass |) 
te the consideration of the second one, that of |} 
$6,087,274.04. ‘Phis sum is for ‘Treasury notes, 
whieh, by the Seeretary’s report, it appears are not 
payable till 1842. Taey donot become due this 
year——and indeed are set down in the report itself, 
as a deficit to be provided for in the ensuing year. 
I ‘have before given an explanationiof the first 
cause of the issuing of Treasury notes by the last | 
Administration, and itis therefore unnecessary to 
go into that matter again. I will, however, remark, 
for the betier understanding of some into 
whore hands my observations upon tkis bili 
may possibly fall, that Treasury notes are nothing | 
more than the promissory notes of the Govern- 
meni given for money jeni. ‘They are usually pay- 
able in one yea‘, aud are on interest like the notes 
ef individuals. When dae, and presented, they 
are paid by the Government according to their 
tenor, They are given to auticipate the means |; 
which the Government expects to kave when they | 
fall due, and wiih which it pays them. Take the fl 
case of individuals—a merchant, for instance, an- j 
ticipates his means by bor:owing money for two, j 
three, or four. months, and pays it when his note || 
falis due out of the money which he has collected 
of his customers. Soa farmer, who wishes to use 
money in the spring, borrows it, and in th2 fall | 
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pays his note from the sale of his stock, or the pro- 
ducts of his farm. The matter of Treasury notes 
isno new affair; they have been used at various 
times during the bistory of the Government, under 
different Administrations, in order to anticipate the 
revenues.. They were issued during the last war. 
They were issued in 1837, as before stated. Since 
that time, owing to the tardiness of the banks, in 
not paying the amount due from them, and to the 
swelling of the appropriations by the Twenty-fifth 


Congress, it has become necessary tọ anticipate 


the means of the Government. Not unfrequent- 
ly many of the payments to be made by the Go- 
vernment, in carrying on its transactions, tall due 
in the spring, while the larger part of the revenues 
and taxes may come in during the summer and 
fall. On occasions of .this kind, the revenues may 
be anticipated by the use of Treasury notes. Now, 
sir, it appears that this second item of $6,087,274 04 
is compesed entirely of Treasury notes, not fall- 
ing due, as the Secretary himself says, until next 
year. When they do fall due, they will be met 
by the means, which the Government then 
has. . The revenuas then paid in will be 
sufficient to take them up. Such was the ex- 
peetation when they were issued, and there is no 
good reason to doubt it now, unless the present 
dominant party shall “push the expenditures” far 
beyond all former precedent, and scatter the mo- 
ney of the people to the four winds of heaven. On 
these notes we are now paying interest, and are 
compelled to do it until they fall due. When they 
shall become due, Congress will be in session at 
its reguler constitutional time, and can then make 
ample provisions for their payment, should the 
revenues in any way fall short. And yet, sir, in 
view of all these facts, the honorable Secretary of 
the Sreasury asks us at this time to borrow this 
money for eight years. For what reason, I believe 
the people wiil be ata loss to perceive, unless it be 
like the four milions for the “‘convezience”’ of the 
Sceretary and bis friends. Not only are the notes 
not due till next year; not only is it expected that 
there will be anabundance of means on hand to pay 


| them when they shall become payable, and if not, 


Congress then in session can provide for them; but 
further, sir, we shall be paying interest on this 
sam twice over; once on;the notes now outstanding, 
and once on the loan which the Secretary wants. 
We shall thereby, sir, in this matter of double in- 
terest, mercly, sufer a dead loss of over two 
hundred thousand dollars. 

Sir, what would the farmer, who had borrowed a 
couple of hundred dollars in the spring, given his 
note for it, and promised to pay the money in the 
fal,say toa proposition made immediately after 
to hire the money again, and give his note anda 
mortgage on his farm to run eight years? And. 
yet, such a course would be precisely paratlel to 
that which the Secretary now proposes to take in 
regard to these Treasury notes. Sach isa speci- 


| men of the splendid financiering of this “reform” 


Administration, and to such pitifu snif ésdoe stn 
Secretary have to resort, to make out his “es 
mated deficit.” 

I will now pass, sir, to the third and last item of 
the Secretary’s “deficit” and upon which this bill 
is based. Itis that of $6,000,941 14. This, to 
use his own words, is “the sam unprovided for of the 
demands for the present year,” admitting, thereby, 
that the other two items which I have considered 
and I believe satisfactorily disposed of, need not 
But, sir, let us go into the 
details of the item, and see if it will bear the test cf 
examination as well asthe other two. The Secre- 


| tary informs us that the services of the current 


year, the: ten months of it during which time he 
has the honor to priside over the finances of the 
nation, will require the sum of $24,210,000 00, 
and that “additional appropriations” are required, to 


| the amount of $2,521,336 98, msking the whole 


amount of expenditures of these short tem months 
amount to $26,731,336 98, which is at the rate of 
ovar thirty-two millions a year. If I had time, sir, 
I might stop here and inquire of gentlemen and of 
this economy-loving Administration, how it is that 
these sums are so large. I might call upon them 
for anexplanation, and demand of them that they 
reconcile their practices since the election with their 
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professions before. Sir, the people have been de- 
ceived, and the very first acts of this “universal Whig 
party” most clearly show it. Inthe first ten monthsof 
this Administration, then, the Secretary tells us that 
he shall spend $26,731,336 93, and he “estimates” 
his means during that time at the sum of $20,730,- 
395 84, leaving unprovided for, of the demands of 
the present year, the sum of $6,000,941 14.” This 
is the third item, and thus it is that the Secre- 
tary makesit ont. Will his figures bear scrutiniz- 
ing? We will see. It will be observed that the 
Secretary, in making out the expenditures of the 
present year, adds the above amount of $2,521,- 
336 98 for new appropriations yet to be made. 
They do not now exist, and of course cannot be 
charged upon this or any suceeeding year, unless 
the present dominant party, who have been in- 
veighing for the last twelve years against 
Executive dictation, shall themselves sud- 
denly become converts to the doctrines which 
they have so strongly and vehemently repudiated, 
and implicitly obey the Secretary’s behests. Be 
this as it may, there is now no law appropriating 
this money. There is no auibority whatever in 
existence, by which this amount can be drawn from 
the Treasury. No genileman dare rise in his place 
here and say that this sum is in any way whatever a 
debt of the Government or a charge upon the Trea- 
sury. Itshould therefore be deducted from the 
amount of the expenditures, and of ccurse from 
the balance of $6,000,941 14. Take it out, sir, 
and we reduce the $6,000,941 14 down to $3,479,- 
604 16. Another item, which the Secretary has 
included in his expenditures of the present year, is 
$1,110,611 03 of Treasury notes. They do not 
fall due till next year. They are now drawing 
six per cent. to the holders, and no man, it would 

. seem, unless he had predetermined to figure out a 
national debt, could suppose they would be present- 
ed the present year. I have before explained the 
matter of Treasury notes not now due, and it is not 
nevessary here to repeat the explanations. I de- 
duct this amount, for the reasons before stated, as 
a matter of sheer comraon sense. Take ihis sum 
from the $3,479,604 16, the amount to which I 
had got the $6,000,941 14 reduced, and you have 
left $2,368,993 13. But, sir, I do not stop here. 
Į do not admit that there exists a debt to be pro- 
vided ror to even this amount. Sir, when I took 
my seat here this morning, I found lying upon my 
desk a printed statement from the Secreiary of the 
Treasury, “correcting,” as he says, ‘an error in his 
report, showing the receipts and exdenditures,” &c. 
Here it is, sir, and the Secretary here admits that 
he has made a mistake of $619,136 47, which 
should be taken from his estimated debt. 

[Mr. Finpmorz rose to explain how this error 
occurred. } 

Mr. Eastman said it was of little consequence to 
him how the error occurred. It was sufficient to 
know that it existed. Whether it happened “inad- 
vertently,” as the Secretary says, or whether it 
proceeded from the obliquity of the Seeretsry’s 
ideas in his overweening anxiety to make cut a 
debt against the last Administration, is entirely im- 
material. Detected and exposed, the Secretary 
admits it, and it is suflicient that it exists, without 
inquiring into the manner of ils occurrence. From 
my last balance of $2,368,993 13, I therefore take 
this “inadvertence” of $619,136 47, and I reduce 
the amount down to $1,749,856 66. But this is 
not the only error of the honorable Secretary. 
There is another, sir, of nearly the same magni- 
tude as the last. Probably the Secretary is not 
aware of it, or he would have sent the correction 
of this “inadvertence” with the other. It is an 
error of just $500,000. Itisto be found in the 
second page of his report, the twenty-fifth lise 
from the top, I believe. The figures which he puts 
down as $847,599 09, should be $147,590 09, 
making an error of just half a million ci dollars. 
This will appear evident to any one who will take 
the pains to examine the note at the bottom of the 
page, and also the twelfth page of his report, 
where the details of the figures are drawn out. On 
the twelfth page they are correcily stated, and are 
there put down at $147,590 09; but when brought 
to the second page to make up the grand aggregate 
in the tables, they are “inadvertently” swollen to 
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the amount of $647,590 09. Take this error of 
$500,000 from the above amount of $1,749,856 66, 
to which we kad got the Secretary’s national debt 
reduced, and we have left the sum of $1,249,856 
66. “Thus, and to this extent,” is this chimera of 
the honorable Seeretary reduced, when submitted 
to the test of his own figures—a national debt left 
by the last Administration, but ereated, sir, by this 
—created, too, on paper by the skilful manage- 
ment of figures. Truly we have fallen upon won- 
derful times, when appropriations not yet in exis- 
tence, and the errors and blanders of a Secretary 
of the Treasury, are to make up anational debt to 
be charged upon the last Administration. 

But, sir, let us examine this matter a little fer- 
ther. There is asum in the Mints which probably 
escaped the Seeretary’s notice, amounting to §215,- 
I5L 00, which must stili further reduce this national 
debt. It is the money of the Government, subject 
to the Seeretary’s draft and means under his con- 
trol, and which he should have included in his re- 
port, just as much as any other sum which he did 
include. How it could have escaped him I am at 
a loss to conceive, unless his mind was so much 
occupied in figuring up a national debt, and plan- 
ning out a National Bank, as entire'y to have over- 
looked such smali matiers as the Mints of the Uni- 
ted States and their contents. Subtract this sum 
from the above amount of $1,249,856 66, and you 
have left $1,034,705 66, as the last straggler of the 
Secretary's debt. Sir, we will see whether he even 
can escape. It will be borae in mind, that the man- 
ner in which the Secretary arrived at the third ge- 
neral iiem of $6,000,941 14, which we have been 
considering, and have got down to the sum of 
$1034,705 66, was, by stating the expenditures, 
estimating the means with which he was to meet 
them, and then striking the balance. He arrives 
at his means by estimation, not by actual know- 
ledge; and permit me to say that, in this caleula- 
lion, too, I believe the honorable Seereiary to be at 
fanlt. Sir, there is the sum of $150,060 00 due 
from deposite banks, which, we are assured, 
shall be paid, which, it is believed, they are 
able to pay, and which there can be no reasonable 
doubt will be paid. The Secretary bas also in bis 
estimates of the receipts from the customs and the 
sales of the public lands placed them: at least a 
million and a half below what they will in all rea- 
son amount to. Those more experienced in the 
business, and from their situations better qualified 
to judge of the receipts, than the Secretary himself, 
say that there will be a greater difference than a 
million anda half even. But take it at that, and 
add to it the above item to be received from the 
banks, and you have means not calculated upcn 
by the Secretary, to the amount of one million six 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. Here, sir, we 
have an amount, not only sufficient entirely to ab- 
sorb and pay off the driblet of the Secretary’s debi; 
but sufficiently large to pay that and have a ba- 
lance of six hundred and fifteen thousand two 
hundred and ninety-four dollars and thirty-four 
cents left in the Treasury. So far then from there 
being any necessity for establishing a national 
debt, there would have been, according to all rea- 
sonable calculations, were it not for the expenses 
and mischiefs of this extra ses:ion, æ balance in the 
Treasury on the first day of January next, of at least 
$615,294 34. 

But, sir, this bill will pass. This loan will be 
fastened upon the people. This national debt will 
be created. Not, sir, irem thenecessity or for the 
purpose of paying any debtor deficiency of the last 
Administration, but to pander the appetite of Fede- 
ralism, already grown hacgard by long abstinence, 
and prepare means for the reckless measures and 
ruthless expenditures ef the party new in power. 
Sir, it will pass. Daring the jast political cam- 
paign, the rallyisg ery of the numerous factions 
that banded together ia their unholy erusa 
against Mr. Van Baren and the Democra! 


_ party, was “extravagance.” The rank and file of 


the Federal party were made to believe 
that there was something in the charge; that a 
large debt had been incurred in consequence of 
this extravagance, and it is now necessary for their 
leaders to make some show at least or their influ- 
ence is much lessened, if not indeed destreyed. 


t 


| 


Farther, sir, some slight attempt mast be made im. 
justification of this extraordinary session-——a session 
that was undoubtedly decided upon so long ago as ` 
last December; and called, not for the purpose: of 
providing means for the Government, but to regu- 
late the suecession to the Presidency, and to palm 
upon the country a set of measures: that. should 
carry out, for the next eight years, the unholy: ; 
plans of political schemers. Accordingly, at ihe 
last session of Congress, an honorable member® 
from New York, [Mr. Barwarp,} with becoming 
assiduity, and with his usual effective and moving 
eloquence, detained the House for hours in endea» 
voring to show that the last Administration would 
leave a debt to be provided for by the. present, of 


[Mr. Barnard. The gentlemenis mistaken. I 
did not say that there was a debt of forty millions. 
My speech doesnot warrant it.] 

Mr. Eastman. Sir, [have not read the gentle- 
mau’s speech. J wasone of those, however, who 
heard it. And I well recollect that “forty mil- 
Kons,” ‘forty millions,” was the burden of the 
gentleman’s song. T will not pretend to say what 
the precise import of the gentleman’s language 
was. Ifhe denies that he so charged, I am bound 
to accept his explanation. I would not by any - 
means do injustice to the gentleman. The Fede- 
ral party bave sins enough in all conscience to an- 
swer for, without charging upon them any thing of 
which they are not guilty. Bat, sir, whatever may 
have been the intention of the honorable gentle- 
man, I can assure him that his speech has been 
made the text book from which many an extract 
has been taken and transferred to the Federal 
prints throughout the country. These extracts, if 
not the whole speech, have had a very extensive 
circulation. 

Mr. Barnarn. I have never the 
speech in a single Whig newspaper. 

Mr. Eastman. Perhaps the gentlman may not,’ ` 
but others have. And, sir, if the gentleman re- 
quests, it, I will favor him with the papers. Er- 
tracts have been made from it with apparent: satis- 
faction at having so highly respectable an authori- 
ty as the honorable gentleman. Should I conclude 
to write out my remarks I will furnish an extract 
from the honorable gentleman’s speech, that the 
public may judge how far the statements are cal- 
lated to create the impression of a forty million 
debt. 

I here give the abstract from tke speech of Mr. 
Barnarp, to which I have referred in the above 
remarks. The speech was delivered on the 18th of 
January, 1841. After the gentleman’s degial, the 
public wiil perhaps be curious to know what he 
means by “‘the probable amount of public debt and 
liabilities.” They can judge, also, how far the 
position which I have assumed in the body of my 
remaiks, is sustained by the facts: ; 
“Estimate of the probable amount of public debt and labili« 

ties growing out of past transactions, for whichthe Ad» 
minisiration of the next four years may have to pro 
wide—being over and above all current expenditures, 
Treasury notes outstanding, with interest on them, 
including such as may be issued before the 4th of 


‘some forty millions. 


seen 


March, under the act of 1540 a - = $5,250,000 
Old Funded and Certificate Debt, (probably) . 100,000 


Debts of the cites in the District of Columbia am 
sumed by the Government, with interest - - 
Amounts required to be invested for Indians and In- 
dian tribes - - - e 
Principal sums payable to Indians or Indian tribes, 
Annuities to same, $500,000 per year, four years ~ 
Amount required lo make good the deficit in the Na- 
vy Pension Fund - - sae we = 
Charges which will fall on the Treasury in 1841, on 
account of liabilities incurred under appropria- 
tions made in 1840 and previous years—the money 
having been earned, but not called for; taking the 
excess of such charges over what will be chargea- 
bie on the Treasury in 1842, in the like ac- 
count, under appropriations of 1841 and previous 
ears - : w z t K 
Glima onaccountof Indian affairs and relations, &e. 
ad or 10 be allowed in the Departments, or by 
ing officers > + - w * 
wing out of Florida war, &. presented to 
Consress - : : = a 6 
Due on account of Trust Funds (other than In- 
dian i = : Fi s - 
Founi Instalment, under the deposite act of 1836 ~ 
Claims on account of French spoliations on com- 
merce $ ty - ~ - oo 
To which is to be added & sum necessary to provide 
a suitable average balance in the Treasury - 


$40,380,000 


2,000,000 


2,000,000 
3,000,000 
Pei 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 


Makinginall = - > > 
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Sir, not only did the honorable gentleman from 

- New York labor with assiduons tact, to make out 
@ national debt, but other honorable gentlemen 
of the last Congress engaged in the same lau- 
dable undertaking, although arriving at different 
results. An honorable gentleman from Tennessee, 
now Secretary of war, [Mr. Beit] entered, with 
minuteness and industry into the same subject; and 
an honorable gentleman from Maine, now in the 
other end`of this Capitol, [Mr. Evans] lent his 
powerful abilities’ to bring about a result 
‘so. desirable to. many of the Federal par- 
ty. And, sir, we have now before us the re- 
port of the honorable Secretary of the Treasury, 
in which he makes “the estimated deficit” to be 
$16,088,215 18; and lastly, this bill, to bind down 
upon the people of this Union a national debt of 
$12,000,000. Sir, there has been a sad falling off, 
since this matter was first started, it is trae—here 
is a material difference between forty millions and 
twelve millions. There is no small difference 
either between the $16,088,215 18 of the honorable 
Secretary and the amount of this bill. Sir, the 
honorable chairman of the Committee of Ways 
„Means [Mr. Firumore] must learn how to carry 
out the. requirements of his party better than this, 
orhe will never be suffered to retain the post 
` which he now occupies. Not-only does he brand 
with falsehood, by the loan which this bill proposes, 
the statements of bis Federal partisans, but he con- 
veys to the Secretary of the Treasury a most point- 
ed rebuke, to say the least of it. Sir, he virtually 
declares to the Secretary that his positions are un- 
founded and untenable. And permit me to say, 
that were it not for the bebests of party, I cannot 
believe that this bill would ever have found its 
way into this Hall. But, sir, it must pass. The 
necessities of the party require it. And not only 
must it pass to answer those necessities, but to 
carry out and establish one of the principles upon 
which the Federal party is based. “A national 
debt is a national blessing,” is part and parcel of 
the creed of Federalism, and that party, which 
seldom obtains power, must now work while 
the day lasts. The ordinary and constitutional 
time for the assembing of Congress will not 
answer, bat this hot-bed session must be called that 
the planis of Federalism may be forced forward 
with unnatural power. Iam aware that the hono- 
rable gentleman from Massachasetis, [Mr. Sau- 
TONSTALL,] who spoke first this morning, disclaims 
any such senliment as appertaining to the Federal 
party. . Iam satisfied, too, that the gentleman ovght 
to be cggsidered high authority in Federal ethics; 
for, sir, In addiiion to his having been one of the 
number who composed the Naticnal Central Com- 
mittee of “The Universal Whig pariy”? during the 
last campaign, he was a member cf a committee 
of the Legislature of Massachusetts who recom- 
mended in their report the assembiiag of the Hart- 
ford Convention. He certainly eught to know 
what are the principles ‘of the Federal party; and I 
am not disposed to take issue with bim upon that 
point. Butlam happy to say that I find in the 
remarks of the gentleman unequivocal evidence of 
the position for which I contend; fer, although the 
gentleman says that these werds are not the words 
of his party, yet the gentleman himself, true as the 
needle to the pole, almost in the same breath de- 
clares that, “had the national debt continued un- 
til this time, it would have saved the country from 
many of. its difficulties”? These are his very 
words, sir; I took them down as they were uttered, 
and J thank the gentleman for his exposition of the 
text. Hehas given us an example precisely in 
point, and I want no better evidence or higher au- 
thority for re-asserting that one of the cardinal 
priaciples cf the Federal party is, that “a national 
debt is a national blessing.” Sir, I know the 
ground upon which the doctrine is contended 
for.. That it strengthens and consolidates the Go- 
vernment, binds tugether the great moneyed in- 
teresis of the country, and by taking care of the 
rich, takes care of the poor also. But, sir, such 
principles are well known to be obnoxious to the 


people. . Subversive as they are of the interests of the 
great mass of cummunity, they are never broach- 
ed except in a covert and deceptive manner. Such 
is the manner in which this billhas steathily crept 


in among us. Necessity is made the p'ea upon 
which to justify it. And while the patty shall di- 
vert the public mind by false issues, and errone-us 
Statements, while it shall ingeniously turn public 
attention, by problems and figures tothe past Ad- 
-ministration, a national debt is fastened upon the 
people, and one of the cherished principles of 
Federalism and of monarchies engrafied upon 
our Republican system. 5 


Sir, this is bat one of a series of measures which 
ihe dominant party intend to carry into effect. 
This is but the entering wedge to other schemes 
mote dangerous than this even. This is but tae 
basis upon which superstructures more odious to 
free institutions and more dangerous to the rights 
of the people, are to be reared. Sir, pass the 
bank bill, now under consideration in the Senate, 
and you add to these twelve millions, sixteen mil- 
lious more, that being the amount which, by the 
provisions of that bill, the Governmentis obliged 
to borrow to start that institution. Yes, sir, that 
bank cannot go into operation without running this 
penple in debt to the amount of over sixteen 
millions. Thereis no other way for it to pro- 
ceed, and therefere the bill expressly provides 
that the Government shall borrow the money. A 
National Bank, founded and dependent for its 
very existence upon a rat‘onal debbt—a debt, too, 
which, added to the amount of the present Dill, 
will make near thirty millions of dollars. Sir, by 
the passage of the distribution bill, you indirectly 
assume the State debts to that amount. If the 
States are entitled to what you give them in that 
bill, how long will it ‘be, I ask, before they will 
contend that they are entitled to all for which the 
ands have ever sold?) What will be your answer 
to this demand? Wil they not use against you, 
with unanswerable foree, the very arguments 
which you urge for the passage of the distribution 
bil? And, sir, when you now say that the States 
are entitled to the present proceeds of the sales of 
these lands, I ask you, how can you do away with 
the argument that they are entitled to the past pro- 
ceeds? And, sir, will not the debtor States demand 
of you, as the only compromise by which they 
will give up this claim for past sales, that you as- 
sume at once directly their onerous and oppressive 
debts? When these hundreds of millions shall be 
thrown upon the National Government, and a 
mammoth debt be created, owned, controlled, and 
governed by foreign subjects, where then will 
be American interests, and where a tax-paying peo- 
ple? I have said, sir, that this bill is but ihe be- 
ginning; it is but part and parcel of asystem of 
measures, which the dominant party, unless 
arrested in their course, will assuredly carry out— 
savional debt, high tariff, bank, distribution, State 
debts, are the inscriptions upon their banners. 


And, sir, it is the duty of every one who stands 
here, asa sentinel to watch our Republican inte- 
rests and Republican principles, to sound the 
alarm; that the peop'e, many of whom have no 
doubt been deceived in elevating to power men, 
whose principles are at variance with the Demo- 
cratic simplicity of our institutions, may rise in 
their majesty, and place their seal of condemna- 
tion upon these most mischievous and dangerous 
measures. Sir, what statesman, what patriot, what 
lover of Ameyiean liberty and American freedom, 
as ke looks into the dim distant futuie, and sees 


| thrcugh the glimmering twilight of ages, myriads 


upon myriads of haman souls, that are destined to 
popalate this vast domain of American soil, can 
witness with other than the most lively feelings, 
any attempt to curtail the privileges, or abridge the 
rights of an American freeman? What philan- 
thropist, who locks to the United States as the bea- 
con light, that points out to the struggling subject 
of despotic powers a sure haven of repose, can see 
the efforts to palm upon the American people 
monarehical measures, without trembling for the 
issue? Sir, this state of things cannot long exist. 
The people of these States are too intelligent to 
be deceived for any length of time. They know 
their interests too well, and I assure gentlemen, 
unless they!pause in their onward course of destruc- 
tive measures, the day is not far distant when 
they will be summoned to a reckoning, and be cast 
out as unworthy stewards. 


SPEECH OF MR. WARD, or New York, 
In the House of Representatives, July 12, 1841—On 

amotion by Mr. McKay of North Carolina to 

strike out the enacring clause. 

Mr. WARD said he regretted that the honorable 
geneman frou Indiana [Mr. Paorrir] had brought 
so many and such undeserved accusations against 
the friends of the late Administration. That gen- 
tleman had charged, that for electioneering purpo- 
ses the party just ejected from power by the people 
had suffered our gallant navy to become almost a 
by-word; that they in power had neglected the 
interests of the nation by allowing our ships of war 
to rot, to sink into a state of dilapidation; that by 
their negleét we had scarcely a ship fit for sea; that 
our defences were a mere mockery; and that scarce. 
ly a fortification on our coast could be defended 
against the attack of the most contemptible force; 
that we had no preparation in the shape of ord- 
nance, or munitions of war. The honorable gentle- 
man also charged upon us a factious opposition to 
the new Administration, and a design to counteract 
as far as possible all its efforts for good, 

Mr. W. would assure the gentleman that all 
these accusalions were groundless. In respect to 
the first charge, that the Democratic party had been 
neglectful of the national defences, and been insen- 
sible to the importance of maintaining our gallant 
navy, he would say that the history of the country 
disproved it. From the origin of the Federal Go- 
vernment to the accession of the present Adminis- 
tration, the Democratic party had been in power, 
with the exception only of the eight years of the 
administrations of the two Adamses: and yet, 
during al! this time, embracing more than forty 
years, this country had been prosperous and happy 
at home, and respected abroad; maintaining its na- 
tional interests and honor against the aggressions of 
all foreign powers. The interests of the navy had, 
during this time, been cherished, and put on such a 
footing of efficiency, as to personel and 
materiel, that, in the late contest with Great 
Britain, it won a fame that will endure as 
long as the winds blew, or the waves roll. Nor 
was this right arm of our national defence neglect- 
ed under the Democratic Administrations which 
foliowed the late war. As a proof of this, Mr. W. 
referred to the fact that our naval force was much 
larger and more effective on the 4th of Mareh, 
1841, than it was on the 4th of March, 1829, 
when General Jackson’s administration come 
menced. Where, then, did the honorable genile- 
man find the ground for his allegation that we, the 
Democratic party, had neglected the interests of 
the navy? Mr. W. could show, also, that the De- 
mocratic party, while it did so much for the public 
defenges, and so much to guard the national inte- 
rests abroad, paid off two national debis; the one 
contracted in support of the Revolutionary strug- 
gle; and the other in the defence of our maritime 
rights and of free trade, against the aggressions of 
the vaunted mistress of the seas, amounting to 
over two hundred millions of dollars. Much more 
would the Democratic party have been able to do, 
in pursuance of their policy of “providing for the 
common defence,” had they not been thwarted in 
their designs by the Bank panies and pressures 
which accompanied and followed the struggle in 
support of the Jate Bank of the United States. 
The result of those panics was to throw a vast 
amouat of national treasure into the coffers of the 
States, impoverishing the National Treasury and 
enfeebling the national arm. All the repeated 
propositions made during the administrations of 
General Jackson and Mr. Van Buren for com- 
pleting a system of national defences, were met 
with clamors for money for the States. Even ata 
moment when we were in imminent danger of a 
war with France, propositions for such appropria- 
tions as were necessary to enable the country to 
meet the first onset of war, were rejected. Every 
one must remember and acknowledge that the 
celebrated proposition of the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Benton] for appropriating the 
surplus fands in the Treasury to the purposes of 
national defence, was coldly met and rejected by 
the party now in power. Í 

In regard to the secend allegation of the gentle- 
man from Indiana, that the Democratic party 
is dispesed to cffer a faclious opposition to the 
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present Administration, there was, said Mr. W. Il ruin, come like a thief in the night, when no one 


nc evidence of it in the proceedings cf this House 
upm any questions involving the trae interests of 
the country. The gentleman certainly will not 
consider an opposition to the gag law as factious; 
nor could any one even treat, as factious, an oppo- 
sition to measures, which involved the origiaal 
principles of difference between the Federal and 
Democratie par'ies—such as a funded debt, a Na- 
tional Bank, &e. But when measures affecting the 
safety and honor of the country were concerned— 
measures for national defence—the Democratic 
party would not be found in opposition, no matter 
which Administration might be in power. For 
himself, representing, as he did in part, a great 
commercial State, whose extensive frontier, both 
on the lakes and the ozcan, was much exposed to 
the inroads and insults of an enemy, he would not, 
especially at such a crisis as this, oppose any pro- 
position for putting the country in a condition for 
defending itseif. Hethanked the honorable chairman 
of the Committee of Naval Affairs [Mr. Wise] for 
bringing forward this bil; and he regretted that it 
had not been introduced before, and made the first 
measure of the session; Lefore we had parted with 
our national domain; and while it was yet in our 
power to make a more ample provision for the 
common defence. 

The people throughout the country are anxiously 
looking for appropriations for naticnal defence. 
There never was a time when they were mor2 ne- 
cessary; for there never was a time when the coun- 
iry was in a more defenceless state and condition. 
We have, it is true, a vast many fortifications, but 
some are only half completed, and all are without 
adequate armaments. The greater part of our 
ships are in ordinary, or on the stocks, without the 
means of fitting cut the one or finishing the other. 
There is not a port in the United States, it is to be 
apprehend:d, that could not be placed under con- 
tribution, by two ships of the line, or two of the 
largest class of steam vessels. 

On. the other hand, we are at issue on a point of 
national interest; and whatis of far more conse- 
quence, of national honer, with one of the most 
warlike and.powerful nations in the world—a na- 
tion ready to strike at a moment’s warning, and ac- 
cnstomed to give the first blow—a nation, if we 
may be permitted to judge from the universal lan- 
guage of its population, and ministerial organs, 
are united almost to man in hostile feelings toward 
the United States, while, atthe same time, there 
was no good feelings towards uson the part of our 
Canadian neighbors. . 


Yet gentlemen seem to think we shall have no 
war, while every day encourazing it by neglecting 
all rational means for preserving peace in the only 
way becoming this great Confederacy, by the as- 
serijon and maintenance of its rights and its honor. 
But still they say we shall have no war; England 
kows herself in the wrong, and will, therefore, 
not provoke and sustain, much less commences, a 
war in support of her wrong. Thecode ef national 
morals is, forsooth, so strict, both in theory and 
practice, that there is no sort of danger that Eng- 
land will maintain a faise position by a resort to 
arms, 

But look in the book of experience, the history 
of nations, and you will find, if my memory does 
not deceive me, that nine times out of ten the na 
tion most in the wrong, is the first to resort to 
arms. 


It is the strongest nations that most frequently 
commit injuries or inflict injustice, and this very 
consciousness of strength is the greatest obstacie to 
forbearance. 

I ask, sir, when was it, in what age of pure mo- 
rality, or magnanimous moderation, that a naton 
ever refrained from exercising ils power in defend- 
ing a wrong? I trust, sir, the United States will 
not go to sleep and dream we shall have no war, 
because England is prepared and we are not—be- 
cause we ate right and she is wrong—because al- 
though we have been disputing a long while, we 
have not come to blows. The first blow always 
comes unexpectedly; war, pestilence, famine, 
earthquakes, and all the great calamities which 


involve nations and communities in suffering and 


exprets and no one is prepared for them. 

Independent of any immediate danger of col- 
lision with Great Britain, in consequence of the 
position of the McLeod affair, or of any of the 
numerous points of difference existing between us 
and that Government, there were other consi- 
derations which rendered it necessary to give 
greater strength and efficiency to the navy. Upon 
our naval force, we must rely for the protection 
not only of a. fefeign commerce which covers 
every sea, but of aseaccast three thousand miles in 
extent, and of the immense internal trade of. the 
country, which seeks a channel to market in the 
ports of the Atlantic, and cf the Gulf of Mexjco. 
The situation of our Southern States in relation 
to the West Indies, and the security of their slave 
population from enterprises which, at one day, 
may be set onfoot in these islands, furnishes a 
strong reason for an increase cf cur naval force. 
Thus every portion of the Union is equally inte- 
rested in the maintenance of an efficient navy. 

It could be shown that our navy was not 
at all commensurate with the great extent of our 
foreign commerce and navigation. With a de- 
sign to illustrate this view of the subject, as well 
as to comply with the wishes of the honorable gen- 
tileman from North Carolina [Mr. McKay] who 
had asked some information in regard to the ex- 
tent of our naval force, Mr. W. wonld now 


offer some statements, showing the value 
of the commerce, the amount of tonnage, 
and the naval force of England, France, 


and the United States, for which he. was indeb'ed 
to an article prepared by an intelligent and able 
gentleman, a citizen of New York. 

England has a commerce of four hundred ard 
forty millions of dollars, withent counting her rich 
returns of brition which the balance of trade, 
usually in her favor, enables ber to draw from all 
quarters of the globe. France has a commerce 
worth rather more than two hundred and seventy 
millions of dollars, and we a commerce which, 
even in these years of depression, is sill worth 
nearly two hundred and_ sixty-six millions of dol- 
lars. The tonnage of England engaged in the 
transportation of this valuable commerce amounts 
to about two millions eight hundred thousand tons, 
worth probably one hundred and forty millions of 
doliars; that of France to seven hundred and sixty- 
seven thousand four hundred and thirty-nine tons, 
worth about thirty-nine milions of dollars; and 
that of the United States to two millions ninety- 
six thonsand four hundred and ninely tons, werth 
nearly one hundred and five millions of dollars. 
The seamen of England amount to one hundred 
and seventy-five thousand men; these of France to 
about seventy thousand; and of our own, as ascer- 
tained from the entries and clearances of our 
custom-house in 1839, which necessarily omitted a 
large number employed in whaling and other re- 
mote voyages, neither beginning nor terminating 
within the year, to seventy-ene thousand five hun- 
dred and thirty-six, of whom sixty-eight thousand 


nine hundred and twenty-two were men, and two- 


thonsand six hundred and fourteen boys. Making 
the reasonable allowance of one men for every 
twenty-five tons of shipping—England has one 
man for every sixteen tons, and France one nearly 
for every twelve tons—it would give us atout 
eighty-four thousand seemen employed in our 
commercial merine, which added to eight thou- 
sand seamen employed in the navy, would make 
an aggregate of about ninety thousand. The real 
number would not doubtless fall short of one hun- 
dred thousand. England has an available force 
of one hundred and four line of batile ships, 
eizhty-six frigates, and more than two hundred 
smaller cruisers, including fifty-one steamers; and 
in actual commission, twen'y-nine line of battle 
ships, twenty-nine frigates, thirty-five sloops, and 
one hundred and forty-five vessels of inferior force, 
of which forty-six are steamers. This fleet in com- 
mission is manned by twenty-one thousand seamen, 
four thousand boys, and nine thousand marines, 
making an aggregate of thirty-four thousand, ex- 
clusive of officers. France has an available force 
of forty-nine line of batile ships, fifiy-seven 
frigates, twenty five corvettes of the first elass, 


and two hundred and six vessels of inferior force, 
among which are thirty-six steamers. Of this fleet, 
eight ships of the line are in actual commission 
abroad, nine equipped ready for immediste service ` 
on the completion of their crews; also. twelve 
frigates, thirty-nine sloops, seventeen brigs, thirty- 
six smaller vessels, twenty-seven transports, which 
are armed, and occasionally act. as cruisers; and 
twenty-one steamers. These ships in commission 
are manned by a force of twenty-four thousand 
men exclusive of officers, 

The last Navy Register shows the naval force of 
the United States to consist of eleven ships of the 
line, sixteen frigates, twenty-onesloops, four brigs, 
nine shooners, four steamers, and a. store ship. 
Some of these ships are unseaworthy, and many 
others require extensive repairs. Of this foree 
there are only the following in actual commission: 
four ships of the line—three of these being receiving 
ships, which never quit their moorings-—five frigates, 
thirteen sloops, three brigs, eight schooners, two 
steamers, and the store ship, manned with a force 
in all of nine thousand one hundred and twenty» 
five men. 

The ratio between our relative preparation for 
maritime defence and the value of our commerce, 
the amount cf our tonnage, and the number of our 
seamen, falls infinitely short of both England and 
France; and, as it is our policy to remain at peace, 
as far as practicable, with ali nations, we shall ne- 
ver require a naval force of the vast extent which 
these more warlike nations fing it necessary to 
maintain. A force that will be efficient against any 
whieh they could, at one time, bring into employ- 
ment against us, would not be very large, in pro- 
portion to the extent of their miliiary marine. But 
the disproportion which our navy bears to that of 
ether powers, clearly shows that it is wholly inade- 
quate to make head against their powerful naval 
forees. 

The friends of the present Administration, Mr. 

W. said, had repeatedly, both in and out of Cor- 
gress, charged the Democratic -party with a de- 
sire to provoke a war with Great Britain. But 
he wholly disclaimed any such wish on his own 
part, and he was sure the Democratic party had 
ro wish to invelve the country in war, unless as 
an alternative to national dishonor. The policy of 
this Government is essentially peaceful; we bave 
no desire for conquest, nor do we wish to add to 
the extent of our territory. He would remind gen- 
tlemen that the application of Texas for admission 
into the Confederacy received no countenance here; 
and he religiously believed that, if the Canadas 
were now independent of Great Britain, and 
should apply for admission into the Union, the 
proposition would be rejected. ; 
It was certain that Great Britain had placed the 
Canadas ina state of complete- defence, and given 
them ample means of offence also. There was 
now in the Canadas, and under arms, a military 
force of between twenty and thirty thousand of the 
best appointed troops. It also appears from the 
able report from the Commitee on Naval Affairs, 
made by the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Twos. 
Borner Kina,] that there are, at this time, ten 
thousand black troops in the British West Indies, 
and that orders have recently been iseued to in- 
crease their number to twenty five thousand; that 
these troops are disciplined, and commanded by 
white efficers, and are no doubt designed to form a 
most important portion of the force to be employed 
in any contest that may arise between Great Britain 
and the United States. He further remarks, in his 
report, that, “by reference to the map of the West 
India mail lines, it will be seen that, in our present 
defenceless condition, a force composed ‘of -armed 
steamers and troops of that description would not 
only give great annoyance to our- coast, but most 
effectually and at once put.a stop to all communis 
cation around Cape Florida, or through the passes 
of the West Indies, to or from che Guif of Mexico, 
and, consequently, the commerce of the great val- 
ley of the Mississippi must fall into the hands of 
the enemy, or its vast productions, cut off from 
market, be rendered valueless.” 

Such being the present attitude of the two na- 
tions, Mr. W. said it seemed little less than folly 
to delay preparation for deféace. It seemed to 
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him that to put off preparation fora moment longer, 
while we were engaged here in acting en subjects 
` of infinitely less moment, was unworthy of the 
country and its cause. If we are to.expect justice 
. from any power, we must put ourselves in a con- 

‘dition to resent injustice. Should England persist 
in claiming title to several millions of acres of 
land belonging to the State of Maine, and should 
she refuse to render us proper redress for the inva- 
sion of our territory, and the destruction of the 
property. and lives of our citizens, in a time of pro- 
found peace—he alluded to the attack on the Caro- 
line-—she will not wait for us to prepare to demand 
‘redress, she will strike the first blow—not wait 
of it. 

Mr. W. said he was aware that the report made 
at the last session of Congress by the honorable 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Pickens] on 
the ‘subject of our relations with Great Britain, 
was not regarded in a favorable light by the friends 
of the present Administration. But that report 
took an able and lucid view of the real position of 
our controversies with Great Britain, and warned 
the country ‘against the encroachments of that 
power upon our national rights, and admonished 
us of the necessity of preparing to defend them. 
Those views were truly American and patriotic, 
and were boldly and warmly expressed; and Mr. 
W. believed that the British nation were too brave 
and chivalric themselves not to admire and respect 
a spirit of national pride and gallantry in another 
people. 

But Mr. Warp was in favor of the bill for an 
additional reason. He wished to see the public 
revenues appropriated to national objects; for, if 
they were not so appropriated, they would unques- 
tionably be claimed by the States for local pur- 
poses. He viewed, with regret, the increasing 
thirst, on the part of the States, for the public re- 
venues. The project for alienating the public 
domain forever from the possession of the Unien 
was, he feared, likely to. succeed. If that bill 
passed and became a law, it could never be re~ 
pealed—for the cupidity of the States would be in- 
creased by gratification, The twenty-eight mil- 
lions of surpins revenue distributed among the 
States in 1836, had given them an unextin- 
guishable thirst for still larger supplies from the 
public coffers, Without enriching or benefiting 
the States, that policy had impoverished 
the Union. It had enfeebled the hands of 
the General Government, and left the cowry 
in an exposed and defenceless condition, 


The continuation of this policy must lead to 
such a scramble for the national revenues for dis- 
tribution, that tbe great objects of the General Go- 
vernment will þe utierly neglected and abandoned. 
The General Government was intended, chiefly, 
for the purpose of “providing for the common de- 
fence.” "This was one of the considerations that 
brovght the States together in a “more perfect 
Union,” and which ought to keep them firmly and 
forever united, pr-senting, on every side, an un- 
broken front against a common enemy. But the 
common defence had been already neglec'ed by the 
Government, in consequence of the former distri- 
bution, and we did not know how soon the entite 
revenues of the Union would be seized upon by 


the States, in the form of distributions and assump- , 


tions. This would lead to the destruction of all 
our public establishments. There would be no 
appropriations for their support, and they must 
cease to exist. Our ships of war and doek yards 
and arsenals would be next seized and sold for dis- 
tribution. Some were opposed to fortifications, 
and contended that we should rely on the freeman’s 
arm and the freeman’s breast for our defence, A 
proposition would therefore be made, at some fu- 
ture day, he feared, to dismantle and abanden the 
forts, and distribute the sums usually appropriated 
for them among the Slates. Others were opposed 
to a standing army, and others fo a navy, and 
would insist.ypon distributing the several millions 
heretofore annually appropriated to maintain and in- 
crease them. The credit, the means, the strength, 
of the General Government would thus be soon 
prostrated and destroyed, and the Government it 
self would cease to exist, 


REMARKS OF MR. ALLEN E 
"OF ONIO. 
In Senate, June 23, 1841-—On the question of al- 


lowing the banks, in the District of Columbia, to` 


use the notes of other banks not paying specie; 
corrected from the imperfect report in the Globe 
of 24th June, 


Mr. ALLEN said, the Senate will remember 
that there are are now no banks in this Distriet, 
and that'we are about, not to recharter, but to 
charter anew, noless than six. When on yester- 
day, I objected to the bill on general giounds, the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Menrricx] replied, 
that these banks were necessary to relieve the peo- 
ple from the existing curse of an irredeemable and 
an almost worthless currency, and that if not 
chartered, the paper of the suspended banks of the 
adjoining States, would continue, as it now is, the 
sole circulating mediam. Well, sir, the evil then 
complained of was an irredeemable, and the re- 
medy proposed, a redeemable currency. Tese 
banks were asked for, that they might expel the 
former, by supplying the latter of these currencies. 
But what is now the reasoning of the Senator, 
when the very question of a redeemable or an ir- 
redeemable currency, is brought up singly for our 
decision? It is this—that through the District 
banks should be required to redeem their own 
notes, yet they ought to be allowed to use the irre- 
deemable notes of other banks. 


Mr. Mernice explained that what he stated, or 
intended to state, was, that it was necessary to re- 
charter these banks for the purpose cf giving the 
District a sound and wholesome currency; but it 
was not his intention, in saying that, to mean that 
they should exclude the notes of other banks. By 
furnishing a sound and wholesome currency, re- 
deemable in specie at home and ‘within their reach, 
that currency would be preferred to an irredeema- 
ble currency, and in this way the latter would be 
withdrawn ‘without being excluded. 

Mr. Aten continued: The Sevator’s argument, 
as restated, is still a conclusive answer to itself; 
for, if the notes of suspended State banks are not 
to be excluded from the District, then they are stiil 
to circulate in it—and that, too, not, as at present, 
against, but by authority of law. These banks, 
instead of removing the evil of an irredeemable 
curtency, are, in trath, to legalize, to increase, and 
to perpetuate it, by becoming the agents to intro- 
duce and to cireulate yet more of that currency. 
Why, then, charter them at all? 

But the Senator says the District banks are to be 
Tequired to redeem their own notes. Well, what if 
they are? They are not required to issue them— 
and who can suppose they will issue notes of their 
own, made redeemable, whilst allowed to deal in 
the more profitable paper of other banks, redeema- 
bie no where? If, however, they will issue 
their own redeemable notes, of what use to 
them will be the authority to use the 
paper of suspended banks, as’no man will accept 
the latter whilst he can get the former? If, on the 


contrary, they will not issue the former, whilst at . 


liberty to use the latter, why pretend that you are 
chartering specie-paying banks—that you are re- 
moving the evil of an irrsdeemable medium from 
this - District, an evil to which you ere manifestly 
giving increase and duration? Why do this, if it 
be not that the object Sought is too gross to be con= 
fessed? Yes, sir, the object is, if there be any ob- 
ject at all, not to expel, but to legalize irredeema- 
ble paper. For it is too p'ain even for stupidity 
itself, much less for the comprehensive wisdom of 
this body, to doubt that, if these banks are allowed 
to use the irredeemable paper of others, they will 
use none of their own made redeemable. The rea- 
son why specie will not, is also the reason why spe- 
cie-paying paper will not circulate by the side of 
paper hot receemable in species and that reason is, 
that the cheaper, in both cases, excludes the dearer 
medium. For this reason it is, too, that the idea of 
a mixed currency, so often repeated in books and 
speeches, in a downright absurdity. Five or ten 
currencics may exist, but ean never circulate in 
the same channel. To be two, they must. differ; 
and the reason ofthe difference is also the reasen 
why they can never move upon the same line, and 
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thus become one admixture. Small notes exclude 
silver; large notes, gold—as bad notes exclude bet- 
ter from circulation. But, for the present, no more 
of this. : . . ak 
Sir, you are about, not to ‘legalize the existing 
suspension of existing banks, but to charter six 
banks anew with the privilege, in effect, to begin 
and to continue in suspension. This you propose 
todo, whilst on all sides, suspension is conceded 
to be.the great evil of the times. And, sir, to whom 
is this evil to be ascribed? To the banks? Yes; 
but to them in conjunction with’ the legislation of 
the country. They began, but legislation has con- 
tinued the suspension. For when the banks dis- 
covered, that by well timed appliances to legisla- 
tive bodies, they could obtain, not merely pardon 
for the first violation of all law and all obligations, 
but legal authority to repeat that violation with 
insolent impunity for the future, they did what 
privileged rapacity ever will do—plunder the de- 
fenceless people. Then it was that these corpora- 
tions, guarded and defended in their criminality by 
the laws of the land, began to claim suspension 
to be aright, and to treat the people and the Go- 
vernment as the just objects of their depredations. 
And why, being vicious in their very nature, and 
unawed by law, should they not so act. Let the 
highwayman be assured, that instead of punish- 
ment for his crimes, impanity and profit will 
follow the point of his dagger, and what 
traveller will pass in safety? And yet, 
grave legislators as you are—legislators did I say? 
no, in this respect, protectors of criminals in the 
violation of law—you profess to be representatives 
of the very people who are thus made the inno- 
cent victims of crime; you, in their name, commis- 
sion others to commit. But this commission ex- 
tends only to corporations. For, if a private citi- 
zen infracts the law in its smallest particular, he is 
punished to the full measure of its penalty. Nor 
can the virtues of his heart, nor the rectitude of his 
former life, no, nor his services to his country, how- 
ever eminent they may have been, mitigate the 
Sentence, or stay, fora moment, the swift execution. 
If the poor unbefriended laborer, who pays your 
taxes from the sweat of his brow, and with his blood 
defends your country when invaded—if he, with a 
wire ani children all dependent for their daily 
bread npor his liberty and his labor—if such a 
man be the debtor of a bank, by the law, which 
is inexhorable as to him, his last pallet may be 
seized ia satisfaction of the claim, and if that be 
insufficient, his body may, in some of the States, 
be consigned to the miseries of a prison, the sighs 
and tears of his distracted family availing nothing 
inhis behalf. But if, upon the other hand, the 
bank owes him, the law relents. He may starve 
in want, and the bank, though able to pay, 
has your authority to refuse, and may laugh 
at the sufferer whilst his little children are 
crying for food. Look each morning as you 
pass the avenue to the Capitol, and you may 
behold the spoiled and broken furniture of the 
poor people of this city, their tables, their chairs, 
and their beds, struck off under the hammer, to 
pay their debis—yet is it from them you receive 
petitions for privileges? Is it to them you grant 
these favors? Is it to relieve them you legislate? 
Never. They are left to pine in their melancholy 
obscurity, unnoticed and unknown, without even 
the cheap gratuity of a friendly word from you, 
to cheer the dreariness of that future, so hopeless 
to them. Is there justice in this conferring charters 
upon the prosperous to fleece the needy? Is there 
in it, even the decency of ordinary despotism? No. 
And still this is done—you know it to be Soyou 
know such to be the laws of inequality and injus- 
tice—laws made ina country said to be free— 
made by the representatives, and in the name of 
a people, said to be freemen. But notwithstanding 
this is known, yet, as if insensible to these wrongs 
—~as if unwilling to hear any thing but the importu- 
nities of banks, you still proceed from day to day, 
to give depth and duration, and bitterness to their 
enormities, already intolerable, , 
And now, sir, a word in defence of ourselves, 
The Democratic Senators have been taunted by 
those of the other side, with a ‘repetition of the 
same language and reasoning, as often as ‘these ` 
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charters have been brought in review. . True, sir; 
but in this there is no criminality: and if it be im- 
puted as a want of taste, our answer is, that it re- 
sults from the strength and consistency of our con- 
: vietions, from the uniformity cf principle and opi- 
nion among us, and from that preference which 
every Democrat instinctively feels for direct tru:h 
over prevarication and falsehood. We speak the 
same language, because our sentiments are alike; 
and repeat those sentiments, because they are un- 
changed. Nor could we do otherwise, and expect 
success; for, in all human affairs, so dense is the 
mass of error which every truth must encounter, 
that, unless enforced by an impulse often repeated, 
it could never clear the way to its object. But 
those Senators, in making this charge of unifor- 
mity in our language and opinions, may be assured 
of impunity, as it is not possible for us to retort the 
charge upon them. No, sir, it is not possible, nor 
would it be just, to allege a coincidence in lan- 
guage, in opinion, or in principle, against men, no 
two of whom agree in any one of these particulars, 
and each of whom differs even from himself, with 
each momentary change of surrounding circum- 
stances. Amozg men of sucha party, diversity, 
discord, and anarchy, in all their sentiments, say- 
ings and doings, result infallibly from the miscella- 
neous motives of self-interest which sway their re- 
solutions, instead of the one, the paramount 
object of the public welfare. Who has for- 
gotten the late Presidential canvass, when 
throughout the land, the speakers of the party were 
seen upon every rostrum, giving contradictory rea- 
sons for the same thing—one asserting what ano- 
ther denied, and all declaring what no one of them 
believed-~agrecing in nothing bat im the common 
purpose of seizing upon the spoils of their suined 
country, by the overthrow ef an administration which 
could not be shaken, until falsehood hud succeeded 
in rendering truth more odions than itself? Having 
pre-deiermined to bewilder the public judgment, 
they adapted their professions to the peculiar sen- 
timents of the people, in every section of the Union. 
In our part, they proclaimed Aboliiion to be the 
first and most sacred of duties; in another, it was 
denounced as factious fanaticism, fraught wiih all 
the hideousness of civil war. At the South, the 
tariff was proclsimed unconstitutional and Iniqut- 
tous; in the East, no power was thought so unques- 
tionable, no messure so just or essential. The 
right and the duty of Congress to charter a Na- 
tional Bank was loudly asseried at the North; near- 
ly every where else they-as loudly disputed beth the 
power and the expediency. Masons and Antima- 
sons; the friends of the tariff and its enemies; the 
adversaries of a bank and its warmest supporters; 
the owners of slaves and (he men who were press- 
ing aboliion at the pazard of a general massacre— 
all and each of this ‘‘miseelianeous host” of politi- 
cal emisaries passed and repasssd to the four car- 
dinal points of the contincnt, wherever the impos- 
ture was most likely to succeed; the same man, on 
different days, approving as jut, and denouncing 
as infamous, each of these several measures in its 
turn, as ofien as his own change of locality re- 
quired. 

Unwilling, sir, as we are to obey this example, 
we shail, therefore, continue to reinforce our argu- 
ments, not only against these banks, but aiso 
against the abuses of all others. Nor do I doubt 
that we shall live tosee thé day when no man in 
your own ranks, Senators of thefother side, will so 
far peril his good name with the publie, as to stand 
forth and declare “I was a friend of the paper 
system.” 


Sir, what already is the fact, in the ease of the 
late Ban's cf the United States? How long has it 
been since that corporation was the most cherished 
object within the circle of your affeciion:? Bata 
few brief years; yes, then it was that ihe institu- 
tion now so low, was able, by a singie edict to m= 
flame or allay toe passions, to exciie ihe hopes, 
the rage or the despair, and to direct the energies 
of aparty, spread over an area of eight thousand 
miles in ecemfereace. Then it was that all law 
could, with impunity, be defied, and the Bank, 
paramount over all jegislative authority, could ex- 
pel Congressional committees from iis door, and 


extort justification of the act from those by 
whom they had been appointed. Then it 
was that its President could sit, “calm as a sum- 
mer’s morning” amidst the desolation he had 
caused, end receive, with all ‘he arrogant indiffer- 
ence of royalty itself, the petitions and the flatteries 
of the slaves he had made. 
he swayed the sceptre over land and lake, con- 
vulsing or calming the elements of the comfeercial 
world of America, as the interests of the Bank in 
pillage or polities required, It was then that, in 
every city, in every village, in each hall of legis- 
lation—in this Senate itself, his eager flaiterers 
jostled cach other in their hurry to rise, when he 
bade them to speak. It was then that they ex- 
hausted the resources of our language in search of 
terms of eulogy befitting the object of tueir servile 
adulation. ‘Fhe President of the Bank, the most 
iufallible fof men, was the standard of every per- 
fection. With an undivided empire over the cur 
rency. and property of a whole people, and there- 
fore, over the hearts of his followers, none pre- 
sumed to hesitate when he commanded, or dared 
to move when he cried “stop.” Supreme over all, 
munificence was essential to his dignity. With an 
cpen band, therefore, he carelessly scattered boun- 
ties among the crowd of his parasites, and assigned 
to each their station in society, bigh or low, inverse- 
ly to their several degrees of self-degration. 


But all impostures have their end; and truth, in 
its owa naiure indestructible, will, by its inherent 
energy and constancy of progression, eventually, in 
all the struggles of men, wear away error and delu- 
sion. The President of the Bank began to suspect that 
the charm of his mystic empire was about to be 
broken. In due time he prepared to descend, not 
abruptiy, bat with graze, with diguity, and as if by 


volition, froma throne which be felt reeling be- | 


neath him. Then came bis memorable letter de- 
claring that he had abdicated politics. The Serator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] was the first of the 
faithful io foresee the fail of this oracle of the faith. 
Ever vigilantand sagacious, he beheld from afar 
the approaching crash of that old despotism, whose 
strong frame-work, like the Bastile of France, had 
so long withstood the rage of an insulted people. 
To see, was with him to determine: he instantly 
cat its connection. Soon afier, the subaiterns, and 
even the rank and file, began to feel the tremblings 
of its foundation. ‘Phen came a panie, and then a 
general flight. And now, sir, where is the institu- 
tion? Where its President? The one in ruins, the 
other in exile. Where are their old flatterers and 
parasites? Here, there, everywhere; but silent 
and sullen, or now as clamorous in denuncia- 
tion against the Bank and its President, as before 
they were iond in their eulogies of both. Among 
the thousands of its former dependants, who but 
lately bent their bodies to the earth in deferential 
awe, and trod with the nciseless step of affrig hted 
servility, as they passed under the shade of its mar- 
ble front, nct one now is left even 10 guard the 
corpse of the dead idol of his recent idolatry. 
No, not one; all have fled its pestilential presence. 


THE FISCAL BANK. 
SPEECH OF MR. BENTON, 


OF MISSOURI, 

In Senate, Thursday, July 8, 1841.—On Bir, Ben- 
mon’s motion to prevent the Government directors 
frora being excluded from a knowledge or parti- 
cipation of ihe operations of the Bank. 

Mr. BEN TON submited the following amend- 
ment: 

“Phat no part of the 


proceedings of the Bank, nor any loans, 
by it, nor any order giv 
Governtnent direct 


actions and business ol the institution.” 

Mr. B. iz suport of his amendment, referred to 
ihe conduct of the late United States Bank whieh, 
during the time of its war upon the currency, com- 
merce, and business of the country, and during us 
operations upon the press and the legislative pow- 
er, in order to coerce its recharter, regularly and 
gystematically excluded the Government direciors 
from ail share in the management, and all know- 


ledge of the proceedings, of the Bank, The Go- 


Yes, it was then that - 


vernment directors, from about: the year 1832 to 
1836, when the Bank charter expired, were desied 
their rights as directors, and the most important 
measures transacted without their knowledge or 
cənsent. The famous mission of General Cadwal- 
Jader. to Europe to obtain a postponement.of the 
payment of the three per centum debt of the United 
States—a mission which was the first symptom of 
the insolvency of the Bank which has since become 
apparent—this famous mission, and its object, was . 
entirely concealed from the Government. directors, 
and only became known to them, as it did to:the 
rest of their fellow-citizens, by a paragraph ‘in a 
London newspaper. The great loans.to editors of 
newspapers and to members of Congress were 
chiefly made without the knowledge or consent of 
the Government directors. The business .of the 
Bank was actually carried on for several years 
without the knowledge of these directors.: They 
were treated as spies, or interlopers, and shut out 
from a knowledge of what was going on in the 
Bank; and that not oceasionally, and by passion 
or resentment, but systematically, and by. rule. 
The excluded directors made a report of this tyranny 
to President Jackson in the winter of 1833-34, and 
by him it was communicated to Congress; but all 
to no purpose. The Bank was sustained in her 
course, in thus expelling the Government. direc- 
tors, by its friends in Congress and ont of Con- 
gress, and no measures could be taken against her 
for suck infamous breach of charter, and flagrant 
insult to the Government. The exclusion of the 
Government directors from a knowledge of the 
business of the Bank, was a most villanous breach 
of the charter, and a blackguard, ruffian insult to 
the Government and its directors; yet no censure 
or punishment could be inflicted on the perpetra- 
tors of such outrages; there was no penalty for it, 
alihough forbid by the charter; and it is my par- 
pose, if possible, to provide a penalty for such con- 
doet in future. 

Mr. B. said it was certain that the Government 
directors had been evicted from their proper places 
in the Bank, and it was his intention to place an 
instance of that eviction, and its consequences, be- 
fore the Senate and the country: it related to the 
panic curtailment, and fictitious distress, made by 
the Bank in 183884, and falsely attributed to the 
removal of the deposites. When the Bank plotted 
this wicked and infamons attack on the business of 
the country, and this diavolical falsehood to cover 
it, secrecy became indispensable to her success; and 
accordingly a system of secret operations were de- 
vised, which placed the whole power of the Bank 
in the hands of Mr. Biddle, and exempted him from 
reporting his doings to the board! This incredible 
conduct was related to the Government. at. the 
time, by the excluded directors, and has Jately been 
exhibited to the public by Mr. Biddie himself, in 
his five letters to Mr. Clayton, in justification of 
his secret millionary loans to jobbers, gamblers, 
swindlers, and speculators. 

Mr. Biddle had done right to expose these direc- 
tors, who had impugned bim for the exercise of the 
power which they had granted him, and the exhibi- 
tion of the yeas and nays which he made.on the 
passag® of these resolutions, investing him with 
despotic and secret power over the whole capital, 
loans, discounts, and debts of the Bank. In every 
exhibition of these yeas and nays, the five Govern- 
ment directors appeared in the negative; the twelve 
ot fifteen Biddle directors, including Mr. Biddle . 
hi aself, always appeared in the afirmative.. Mr. 
Bildle has done right to expose these directors; he 
has done right to show their subserviency to him 
when he wes powerful—their assaults upon him, 
now that he is down. He has done well in this, 
butit does not legitimate the original wrong, that 
of excluding the Government directors from their 
share and knowledge in the transaction of the busi- 
ness of the Bank. 

Mr. RB. felt it to be his duty to pursue this sub- 
ject—to show that the panic and pressure of 1833 
194 was the secret work of Mr. Biddle alone, and 
that the Government directors were kept ignorant 
of what was done. For that purpose, he referred 
to the memorial of these directors, complaining of- 
their exclusion, and showing that when the wicked 
curtailment and pressure of 1833 34. w: 
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Senate: 


menced, a resolve was adopied by the Board of 
Direetors, vesting the Exchange Committee, and 
the Committee on the Branch Banks, with su- 
preme. power over the loans and discounts of the 
Bank, and especially over the curtailment which was 
meditated, with an express authority not to report 
their proceedings to the Board! Now these commit- 
tees consisted of three members. each. 
these were appointed by the president of the 
Bank; and the president himself was, ex ofi- 
cio, a member, and the first member—the 
chairman ef each. The result was that Biddle 
alone constituted the committee, and the commit- 
tee constituted the Bank! All power-was gone to 
one man, and that man was not even to report his 
doings to the board of directors. Thus clothed 
with secret and despotic power, the panic and pres- 
sure was begun. A cruel curtailment was made 
among the business men of the South and West, 
and even in the Atlantic cities; large loans were 
made at the same time to brokers, favorites and 
family connections in Philadelphia; and all the mo- 
ney wrung from the hand of industry, was shipped 
to the Barings in London, to remain there until a 
rise in the rate of exchange made it profitable to 
draw for it. In this manner the sum of near four 
millions wasshipped to London, and lay there un- 
til foreign exchange, which had been sunk by the 
panic and pressure to five per cent. below par, was 
raised to eight percent. above it. This was in 
August following; and then the Bank drew for her 
four miilions. 

This, said Mr. B. is what das happened to our 
Government directors, and may happen to them 
again. All the crimes of the Bank were hid from 
them; the orders and machinery for making panic 
and distress in 1833-"4, were also concealed from 
them-——the atiacks upon the purity of the presa, and 
of legislation, were in like manner concealed from 
them. ‘They were excluded from all knowledge of 
what was done during these times of atrocious and 
diabolical villany. ‘To prevent gsuch things from 
baing done in future, and to rebuke those who did 
them, Mr. B. now brought forward his motion to 
prevent Government directors from being hereal- 
ter excluded from a knowledge and a participation 
of what was done in the Bank, 

Mr. BERRIEN would only observe that that 
was provided for in the bill in the most full and 
ample manner. 

Mr. BENTON referred to the experience of the 
past to show that an infamous outrage had been 
perpetrated by the other Bank, and instanced the 
case of directors kuown to have been insoiently ex- 
cluded. 

Mr. BAYARD. Suppose Government directors 
did not aitend, were they to be informed of all the 
proccedings by note or otherwise? Confidence was 
to be placed somewhere; and, after all the guards 
thrown around this bil, he did not think any thing 
was to be apprehended, 

Mr. BENTON insisted that it was done in the 
case of the old Bank, and that the Government 
directors were not aware of many of its transac- 
tions, until informed of them through the medium 
of the public papers. 

Mr. BAYARD. Then all I have to say is, that 
it was a gross abuse, and a violation of the spirit 
of the chatter. 

Mr. SEVIER was clear for making every. viola- 
tion of the charter felony, as they would make the 
embezzlement of the funds felony. 

The question was taken on the amendment, and 
decided in the affirmative as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Barrow, Ben- 
ton, Buchanan, Caihonn, Clay of Alabama, Cath 
bert, Falion, King, Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, 
Nicholson, Pierce, Porter, Prentiss, Sevier, Smith 
of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Wil- 
lams, Woodbury, Wright and Young—26, 

NAYS-— Messrs. Bates, Bayard, Berrien, Clay of 
Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Graham, Hun- 
tington, Ker, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, More- 
head, Phelps, Preston, Simmons, Smith of India- 
aa Spntiard; Tallmadge, White and Woodbridge 


SPEECH OF MR. BENTON. 
In Senate, Thursday July 8, 1841.—On his motion 


‘Two of. 


to strike out the word bullion, from the 22d 

fundamental article of the bank charter, where it 

was enumerated among the things which the 
bank might pay out. 

Mr. BENTON said he noticed in the bill what 
be supposed was a mistake. By the bill it was 
provided that the Bank should only pay out itsown 
notes, gold or silver coin, and bullion. It was an 
unusual and unprecedented thing to authorize 
a bank to pay out bullion, and he supposed it 
was a mistake. He would therefore move to strike 
it out. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky opposed the amend- 
ment. He thought the Bank hadas much right 
to deal in bullion as to deal in stocks, in houses, in 
lands, &c. 

Mr. BENTON said he had no idea that this 
amendment would be opposed, -as the provision 
was a palpable violation of the Constitution, and 
he had supposed that it wasa mistake, which il 
was only necessary.to call to the attention of gentle- 
men, to have it corrected. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON contended that it was no 
mistake, and that there wasa simular provision in 
the charter .of the oid Bank. There was nothing 
in the bill to compel persons to accept bullion. It 
was at the option of the individual, as it was with 
regard to the notes. In another portion of the bill, 
the Bank was authorized to dealin bullion, and 
how could it deal in the article without paying it 
out, as well as receiving it? 

Mr. WRIGHT said it was not necessary to re- 
tain the word bullion ia this provision to enable 
the Bank to dispose of it. Deal means to sell as 
well as buy, and it might sell its bullion, though 
not authorized to make payments in it. 

Mr. BENTON. I am truly astonished at this 
opposition—opposition to sttiking outa word which 
is a clear breach of the Constitution, and a mere 
burlesque upon specie payments—and which in 
good faith, and in great simplicity of heart, I had 
supposed itto have crept in by inadvertence. In 
good faith I believed it to be a lapsus penne —a 
slip of the pen—which only required to be pointed 
out, by friend or foc, to receive immediate correc- 
tion. The replies of the Senator from Kentucky, 
[Mr. Cuay.] and the Senator from Connecticut, 
(Myr. Huntineron,] show me that I was mistaken— 
that the word was inserted undersiandingly and 


_advisedly—and that it will not be stricken out if 


they can preventit. It now becomes my duty there- 
fore to sustain my motion, and to give reasons for 
expunging this word from the biil. 

The word is contained in the 22d fandamental 
article of what is, fancifully, called the constitu- 
tion of the Bank. ‘The article is in these words: 

“The said Bank shall not pay out the notes of any other 
ank; or: any thing except legal coin, bullion, or its own 

The general import of this article is restrictive; 
but there are exceptions to the restriction, and these 
exceptions are permissions, What is excepted, 
is permitted; and among the exceptions, is the per- 
mission to pay out bullion. Bauilion, then, is to 
become a tender at the counter of the Bank; a 
thing, in the language of the article, to be paid out 
in discharge of ihe notes, deposites, and other debis 
of the institution, This is a flagrant breach of 
the Constitution, By that instrument nothing but 
gold and silver coin can be a tender in payment of 
debts, either public or private. The bullion must be 
coined before it can be tendered; and, in the 
case of foreign coins, they, although co ned, 
are not to be a tender, except specially made so by 
act of Congress, and the value thereof fixed by 
law, Sir, the unconstitutionality of this tender is 
too gross for argument. It is plainly and obviously 
a palpable breach of the words and of the spirit of 
the Constitution. I proceed, then, to its inexp-di- 
ency. Certainly nothing can be more inexpedient 
than to allow the National Bank to pay its debts 
with bullion, What is bullion? Misshapen masses 
of gold or silver metai, in lamp-, bars, balls, or 
We-'ges, more or less impure frem the admixture 
of foreign substances ! Such is bullion, in the com- 
mon acceptation of the term. In Eng'and all fo- 
reign coins are bullion; for no foreign coins are al- 


lowed to be a tender there. With us, all the foreign - 


coins which are not made tenders by act of Con- 
gress, may come under the legal idea of bullion; 


but the primitive and common acceptation of the 
term is, that state of the precious metals when, be- 
ing smelted, and ia the form of bars or ingols, they » 
are not yet coined. ` Plate also comes under the 
idea of bullion. If, then, this word shall stand in 
the bill, the Bank will have the privilege of teader- 
ing lumps and masses of impure metals to the 
holders of it notes, or pieces of plate, or uncurrent 
coins, the value of which can only be ascertained 
by an assay and a skilful chemical analysis, and 
which must be either carried to the Mint or sold to 
a broker. Certainly this would be a very pretty 
and a very effectual mode of preventing calls upon 
the Bank for the redemption of its notes! The 
tender of an ingot of gold or a bar of silver would 
make the note holder recoil from the counter, and 
resort to a broker to sell the note for so much coin 
as it would bring. This is anew privilege never 
yet granted to any bank, and less occasion for it 
now than ever, since the branching of the Mint has 
multiplied the facilities for coining, and has taken 
away all excuse for tendering bullion, even if it 
was constitutional. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HUNTING- 
Ton] is most egregiously mistaken in the matier 
of fact, when he says that the late Bank had the 
right to pay out. bulion. It had no such right. 
The charter will show it had not, to any one that 
will read it. 

But the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cuay,] 
and the Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. Hontine- 
ToN,} ask if the Bank may not deal in its bullion? 
may not sell it as well as buy it? The Senator 
from New York, [Mr. Wrieut,} has already given 
the proper answer to this-question. He hasshown 
you that dealing in an article is one thing, and a 
right to pay your debts in that article is quite 
another thing; and that the ninth fundamental arti- 
cle of the charter has given full authority tosellall 
the bnilion they possess. E will read the article, 
and show that itis all the Bank can ask to autho- 
rizè it to dispase of its bullion. This is the article: 

©The said corporation shall not, directly or indirectly, deal or 
trade jn any thing except bills of exchange, gold or silver coin, 
or bullion, or goods, or lands purchased on execution, or taken 
bona fide in the payment of debts, or goods which shall be the 
proceeds of its lands. Itshall not be at liberty to purchase 
any public debt whatever, ror shall it take more than atthe 


rate of six per centum per annum for or apon its loans or dis- 
counts,” 


Mr. B. continued. This section gives the Bank 
all the power it can wish over its bullion, and all 
that is asked for by the Senators who oppose my 
motion. The article gives them a right to deal and 
to trade in bullion. This gives as much right to 
sell as to buy, and if the contrary is maintained, 
and if it is still insisted that authority must be given 
to pay out, in order to enable them to dispose of it, 
then it will be necessary \to enable them to dispose 
of their lands, houses, goods, stocks, &c. that au- 
thority should also be given them to pay out these 
goods and landsin discharge of their debts. 

But enough. The thing is wrong. This autho- 
rity, in this new Bank, to pay out bullion, is un- 
Constitutional, unprecedented, and preposterous. 
Itshould be stricken out from the bill; and I demand 
the yeas and nays on any motion. 

Mr. WHITE called the attention of the Senator 
from Missouri to another portion of the bill in 
which the Bank was required to redeem its notes in 
“gold and silver.” He suggested the propriety of 
maeriing the word “coin” after the words gold and 
silver. 

Mr. BENTON thanked the Senator from Indi- 
ana for his suggestion, and made the motion to ins 
sert coin, which was agreed to. 

The question was then taken on the motion to 
strike out “bullion, and it was agreed to—yeas 
26, noes 21, as follows: 

YHAS—Allen, Bates, Bayard, Benton, Ba- 
chanan, Calhoun, Choate, Clay of Alabama, Cuth- 
bert, Fulton, King, Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, 
Nicholson, Pierce, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, 
Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, White, Williams, 
Woodbury, Wright, and Youns-—26. 

NAYS—Messrs. Berrien, Clay of Kentucky, 
Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Graham, Henderson, 
Huntington, Ker, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, 
Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Simmons, Smith 
of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, and Wood- 
bridge—21. : 

So the word bullion was stricken out, 
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SPEECH OF MR. VAN BUREN, 
OF NEW YORK, 

In the House of Representatives, July 10, 1841—In 
the Committee of the Whole, on the bill to loan 
$12,000,000—the motion*peing to strike out the 
enacting clause. 

Mr. VAN BUREN said that he rose to oppose 
the bill, both in the principle involved and in its 
details. But he begged leave to premise a few 
words on the subject of the odious and arbiwrary 
rules which the majority had forced upon this 
House—to raise his voice against the oppression 
of the rights of the minority—against the gag upon 
the liberty of speech—that now at this extraordi- 
nary session, convened at this unusual season of 
the year, when the majority propose, as it were, to 
change the whole system of our Government, 
when the action of the House has been limited to 
four or five of the most important measures which 
ever claimed the attention of Congress; when, 
above all others, debate should be free and un- 
trammelled; w en discussion upon the principles, 
the details, the very wording of these bills, should 
not only have been permitted, but invited, by 
the majority of this House, to the fullest extent; 
they bave chosen to violate the long-established 
usages and practice of this House, which have 
heretofore allowed freedom of debate in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole (and which could only be ar- 
rested by the good sense of the members, to be ex- 
pressed by a vote of two-thirds,) by decreeing 
that a majority can at any time take a bill from the 
Committee of the Whole, and put on the gag when- 
ever it shall have been so resolved upon in caucus. 

I believe that the majority ought to control the 
business of this House, but it ought not to be done 
by suppressing debate. I am opposed to a factious 
opposition. But have the minority showed any 
disposition to waste the time of this body? On the 
contrary, has not two-thirds of the time, thus far, 
been occnp:ed by the remarks of Whig members 
upon this floor? I consider the rule unjust, the 
practice of ihe majority under it illiberal and tyran- 
nical in the extreme, 

But, Mr. Chairman, aś I voted for one of the re- 
strictions-—the hour law—I must beg the indulgence 
of the committee for a moment in explaining that 
vote, It was not because I considered it right in 
itself; on the contrary, it is my sincere belief that 
the best interests of the country, the very liberty 
and independence of the nation, depend upon the 
most careful, serious, and mature deliberation, and 
upon the most full, free, and unrestricted discus 
sion in these Halls. . 

But, sir, when I saw this majority, after having 
established their odious gag law limiting the debate 
upon the all-important bill distributing the proceeds 
of the public lands to six days, in a House contain- 
ing two hundred aud forty members—and when I 
saw gentlemen of the majority (and thus far they 
have been the most successful in obtaining the 
floor) making two day speeches to consume this 
very pittance of time which had been doled out to 
us, I voted for the hour restriction because, under 
the circumstances in which we were placed, it 
would give the largest liberty to the largest number, 
and the complaints which several of the majority 
have already made on this subject, induce me to 
believe that my vote was correct, and that, ere 
long, they themselves will retrace their steps. 

„But, Mr. Chairman, asreform is now all the 
cry, and as all now claim to be Democrats, an! in 
favor of equal rights, I would suggest to the ‘‘de 
die in diem” Coaimittee on Rules to introduce 
another clause to the 127th rule: that no member 
who had already spoken (with the exception of the 
person who bad introduced a bill or resolution) 
should again have the floor upon no occasion 
whatever, until all who were desirous of speaking 
should have had an oppertunity of being heard. 
Courtesy and the good sense of members would 
accomplish the rest. 

It isa just and true remark, that this age is go- 
verned too much; and as hasty and inconsiderate 
legislation is one of the greatest evils under which 
we labor, it is much to be preferred that sometimes 
a worthy bill may be temporarily defeated by too 
much talking, than that bad measures should be 
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hastened through without leliberation and without 
discussion. 

But to the subject before the committee, 

Mr. V. B. continued by stating that he was op- 
posed to the bill under discussion upon principle, 
and its details; he considered it unnecessary; and, 
at all events, improper now—all the States not be- 
ing represented on this floor. It is infringing on 
the fundamental principle of our Government, that 
there should be no taxation without representa- 
tion. 

lt had teen stated, and reiterated again and 
again; it had been decided by a solemn vote, that 
the reasons for calling this extra session, at this ex- 
traordinary time of the year, were for the passage 
ef certain laws, which have been denominated mea- 
sures of relief, 

Where, Mr. Chairman, is to be found the war- 
rant for this assumption. Is it, sir, in the inaugu- 
ral of the late President? No. Is itin the procla- 
mation convening us? No. Is itto be found in 
the memorable dying words of General Harrison, 
that the Government should be administered on its 


| true principles? No sir, no. 


Was the present Chief Magistrate informed as 
to his views? and didhe coincide fully with him? 
If report speaks truth, he was opposed to this 
called session; and at one time had under conside- 
ration the propriety of the revocation of the sum- 
mins. 


Does President Tyler, in his message, intimate 
that he is giving the sentiments of General Harri- 
sop, orthat it contains the testamentary opinions 
and wishes of the deceased President? or that he 
himself is in favor of the measures which the ma- 
jority on this floor have assumed, shall be passed 
at this session? 


The proclamation speaks of weighty and impor- 
tant matters. That the late President believed ihat 
our finances were deranged toa much greater ex- 
tent, and that a much larger debt existed than there 
really is, there can be no doubt. He had heard it 
proclaimed upon all occasions by his friends and 
supporters. It would have been unjust and illibe- 
ral in him to have thought otherwise, until at least 
he had examined the matter for himself. But, sir, 
it ismy deliberate opinion, giving him credit for on- 
ly a portion of that candor and other high qualities 
which his admirers claim for him; that had he 
lived, and had an opportunity for investigation 
been afforded to him, he would, ere this, have come 
to the conclusion that he had been misled, and that 
this measure, at allevents, was unnecessary and 
improper; and taathe would not have sustained 
this hot haste in legislaticn upon these grave and 
important subjects. 


Butif these measures of relief referred to in the 
message are the testamentary bequests of General 
Harrison, it may be asked why is it that the Admi- 
nistration members, who profess to be guided by 
that will, by way of codicil, have added thereto, the 
subject of the general bankrupt law? 


Was this done with an honest intention of re- 
ally taking up that important matter, or merely for 
the purpose cf quieting till after the election this 
fail, the clamor of that numerous and influential 
portion of the Whig party, who, by means of the 
operation of the credit system or otherwise, had be- 
come embarrassed in their pecuniary affairs, and 
were desirous of being relieved from their diffi- 
culties?) Already six weeks of the sessjon have 
passed, ard the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to whom the subject has been referred, 
has informed the House that he has not yet con- 
vened a meeting of the committee in regard thereto. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Cusn- 
ing] stated that there were only two questions legi- 
mately to be argued in regard to this bill. 

First. Was there a debt existing? 

Second. If so, was it proper to provide for it 
in the manner proposed in the bill, or to seek for 
some temporary relief 7 

As to the first point, as my opportunities for ex- 
amination bave been very limited, I leave it to the 
searching exposition which it has already received 
in the other end of the Capitol, and where the many 
errors, inconsistencies, and contradictions which 
exist between the report of the Secretary of the 


: He of Reps. 


Treasury and the meesage of the ‘President, have 
been most signally developed. siy 2 fo 
Nor could I, sir, presume (even after these: 
verest scruliny and investigation) to add anything: 
to the luminous remarks wich have «jst - been’: 
made by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr < 
McKay] on this subject. DERT 
The fallacy of the argument of the gentleman: 
from Massachusetts on this point can be illustrated- 
by asingle remark. He stated that the amount of 


: the Treasury notes outstanding on the first day6f 
| the present month, was about eight’ millions; ine. 
: tending to leave the impression that that sum was 


to be provided for; but forgot to inform us- what 


: means were in the Treasury at the same time: 


given away. 


But perhaps it is the intention of the majority that. 
those sums, too, shall be distributed, ‘or -rather 


Mr. V. B. continued by stating that he had? but: 
one single remark more to make on this branch of? 
the inguiry. Kt is frequently said that. figures ean- 
not lie. But one thing ıs evident. Different re 


: sults have been produced by them in different: 


» hands, 


If the Secretary of the Treasury, with ‘all 
his means of knowing the truth, has made an error 
of $680,000, and which, after exposure, he has tar- 


: dily acknowledged, may he not have made. others? 
: And is he not justly liable to the imputation that 


his judgment may have been biassed and misled ` ` 
by the strong desire lo prove the correctness of the 
assertions of his political friends before they came 


; into power, that there was an immense debt hang- ` 


ing over the nation? At all events, the lucid state- 
ments and arguments on the other side, if they have 


» not Satisfied all unbiassed minds that no debt toian ` 
| amount sufficient to warrant this bill exists, still 


they have thrown a strong doubt upon it, 
There is also another reason arising on this very 


. discussion, tending strongly to throw doubt on this 


point. It is, sir, that gentlemen, as is very usual: 
when a malier is difficult to be proved, have. as- 
snmed it as a fact, and have turned their: labor to. 
prove that the debt was the work of the previous: 
Administration, and that the present had inherited 
it from the former. ` : 
Why not postpone the passage of this bill, so 
vital in its consequences to all, until the regular 
session, when all the States will be represented, 
and until the existence of the debt, and the neces~ 
sity of this loan, are made evident. ; 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Sate 
TONSTALL] asked the committee very triumphantly 
whether, when President Van Buren came inte 


_ office, there was nota full and overflowing Trea- 
: sury? And where was it now? 


The answer to the question, what has brought 


: about the present state of affairs—what led to.the 


difficulties and embarrassments of the commercial. 
world—of the finances of the Government—to ‘the 


i suspension cf specie payments by the banks, with 


all its attendant train cf evils—to the overthrow of 


| the late and the setting up of the present Admi- 


: Nis'ration—is plain. 


It was the deposite bill of 
1836; or, as it was now termed, the distribution 


' bill; lending, or rather giving away to the States 


ihe moneys then in the Treasury, without reference 
io the just wants of the General Government. 
‘Who advocated ıt? Who opposed that most dis- 


| astrous measure? Let justice and candor speak, 


I ask gentlemen, did not the only opposition pro- 


' ceed from those friends cf ihe then Administration 


who were supposed to be in the confidence of Mr. 
Van Buren, and who are still to be found in the 
ranks of the Democracy?) Was it not passed. by 
the votes of all the Whigs, (save one,) together’ 
with a portion of the then Administration party, 
many of whom are now to be found in the rènks 


- of our opponents, the most unscrupulous vilifiers of 


their former friends, and the strongest: deneuncers. 

of the measures and principles they fermerly sup- 
orted? 

: The gentieman near me [Mr. Wise] says that 

the majority of both parties voted for it. True, Į 


: repeat, sir, that the Whig party all voted for, and 


advocated the bill; and that many, very many, of 
that portion of the Democracy that did so, are now 
:o be found in the Whig ranks, and some. silting in 
ihe highest seatsin the synagogue. What righi 
have those who supported this measure, to condemn 


at 
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iprmoetnt a 

it, or to-attempt. to throw the odium of the results 
produced thereby upon. their opponents? But, sir, 
they do not coudemn it. It is only the evils that 
have resulted therefrom, which they wish te lay on 
the shoulders of the late Administration. So far 
from condemning it, they have been carrying out 
the same principles. Have we not, sir, with this 
very loan bill upon our tables, been dissipating and 
scattering «tothe four winds of Heaven the only 
property which these United States, as a Confede- 
racy, could justly call its own? 

Gentlemen ask, if the nation is in debt, whether 
we ought not to pay?. True; but does the present 
bill provide for the payment? No, sir, it postpones 
ittoafuture day. It does not propose to provide 
the means of payment—but to borrow; and certainly 
it cannot be necessary to prove that borrowing in 
one place to pay in another, ever yet cancelled a 
debt; it only increases the evil. The friends of the 
bill, on this branch of the argument, have drawn a 
parallel with individual debtors and creditors. 

Task what could be the reply of a creditor, when 
application was made for a loan, if it was based 
on the ground that the borrower had yesterday 
wantonly given away all his property? Would not 
the answer be, sir, you should have reflected, you 
should have been just, before you were generous? 

But let us pursue the parallel: Suppose the 
Union was to be dissolved, (which God forbid,) 
and a commission of bankruptcy was to issue to 
setle its affairs; what weuld be the assets whieh 
would come into the hands of this commission? 
Would the revenue to be thereafter derived from 
duties, and to which the majority on this floor have 
referred, as peculiarly the common prope-ty of 
this Government, be any portion of those assets? 
No, sir, the power to impose them would revert to 
the individual States, in whose borders they were 
to be collected. 

And would not the only true and legitimate as- 
sets, in addition to our ships, forts, arsenals, and 
other munitions of war, be the public domain, ac- 
quired by the common blood and treasure of the 
whole? 

Is it not, therefore, the height of foily, at the very 
time a loan is called for, to give away the only 
source of revenue which the General Government 
can legitimately claim as its own? 

My colleague over the way, [Mr. Barnarp,] 
stated that the State debts were a fearful subjeci; 
that other nations looked upon us as a consolidated 
Government; and that the Governments of Europe 
would hold us responsible, as a whole, for the debts 
of the separate States. 

What have the Governments of Europe, as such, 
to do with this matter? Does the gentleman mean 
that either of these loans were taken, or are now 
held, by any of those Governments? I! so, itis cer- 
tainly cause for regret that any of the States, by 
their improvidence or exiravagance, should have 
placed themselves under obligation to them. But 


still there ıs no cause for fear. The lessons of wis- | 


dom are often best taught by bitter experitnce. 
Does the gentleman mean to be understood 
that money kings of Europe believed or had even 


the remotest idea, when they were negotiating the j 


stocks of the individual States and corporations, 
that they were dealing with or had the faith of the 
whole nation pledged for their redemption? If so, 


why was the famous case whether the States had | 


the right to repudiate the debts they had created, 
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propounded to the Secretary of State when he bad | 
the honor to represent the great borrowing system i 


at the court of the money lenders of England, for 


his solemn opinion, as a great constitutional law- | 


yer? Why the famous letter of the Chancellor of 
ihe Exchequer, (as it was called,) calling upon the 


General Government to sustain the sinking credit of ; 


the individual States, by the assumption of the : 


debts contracted by them? Why, sir, if the 
United States were already holten as prin- 
cipal, “hy call upon the General 
ment to assume the lability 


to make good all teir losses with corporaions or 
individuals. No, sir, ng such idea ever existed. 
At the Government of Europe choose t> assume the 
matter for their subjects, and make it cause of oi- 
fence to our Government, so be it, we must abide 


Govern- | 
of endorsers? | 
Upon the same principle they can call upon us | 
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the contest. If weare attacked—if haughty, ambi- 
tious, and all-grasping England shall attack us—if 
our common country is again in danger, Í trust we 
shall throw aside all party bickerings and feelings 
—that we shall then be united—that if war should 
again hover over the land, we shall have no blue 
lights, no peace party, no Hartford conventions, to 
paralyze our own operations, or to give encourage- 
ment or confidence to our enemies. 

Mr. Chairman, let the S:ates pay their own indì- 
vidual debts; they are abundantly able to do so. 
Let them pursue the proper method. If they have 
been improvident, Jet the present generation, which 
has spent the money, provide the means cf pay- 
ment; at all events, let not the States a2: towards 
the General Government as towards a fureign Go- 
vernment; let them not believe that any vcvantage 
is to be gained by robbing the common ‘treasury. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the whole sys- 
tem—the debi, Bank, and distribution bill—which 
is now being developed. This bill is only one ofa se- 
ries which is to result in an immense funded credit 
system, founded in debt, and which, if eaxvied oul, 
will create a great central power, to be located 
here, controlling the press, preventing public 
opinion, destroying the purity of the elective 
franchise, and directly tending towards con- 
solidation, and, under a latitudinarian construc- 
tion of the Constitution, swallow up all State 
rights and all State sovereignty, and which 
will, itis to be feared, prostrate the independence of 
this Republic at the feet of the fund mongers of 
Europe; which will yearly exact from us the tri- 
bate of the earnings of our industry in the shape of 
interest, and eventually take away from us the cus- 
tody cf eur own money, and deprive us of the right 
of self government. 

Ihave also insuperable objections to the details 
of the bill. The committee, in the fif-h section, 
pledge the faith of the nation for the punctual pay- 
ment of the interest and redemption of the prin- 
cipal. Would itnot have b:en better to have pro- 
vided the means of payment. Jefferson laid it down 
as a‘ule, (I quote from memory )— 

“That no Government or nation ever ought to 
create a debt without, at the same time providing 
the means by tax or otherwise, to pay the interest 
and redeem the principle within a reasonable pe- 
riod.” 

Does this bill do this? The reverse is the case, 
This bill is intended to supply the deficiency 
created by the extravagance or generosity of the day 
before. And they dare not assume the responsi- 
bility of resorting the only just means now left, 
taxation of the present generation. 

What right hath this generation or this Congress, 
which is setting at nought the lessons taught 
by the fathers of the Democracy, and is acting on 
the principle thatthe children are wiser in their 
generation than their fathers were, to assume that 
their children, with the lights of experience which 
are furnished to them, and in this age of progressive 
improvement, will not possess the like superiority 
over ust 3 

What right have we to say to the next Congress, 
or to the Congress which may be eonvened in 
1850, you must pay this debt; we had not the 
courage to assume the responsibility of taxing our- 
selves, or of retrenching our expenses within our 
own resovrees? Will not they, too, be apt to aet 
up.n the precedent we have set them; and in- 
stead of assuming the odium of a tax to pay 
this debt, be ready io shift it from themselves 
upon their posterity, thus adding debt to debt, and 
borrowing until we, too, are the debt ridden, and 
oppressed nation that England now is. 

Reform and retrenchment were the watchwords 
under which ihe present Administration came into 
power. What hasbeen their reform but an indis- 
criminate proscription fer opinion’s sake, by those 
who were io ‘prescribe even preseription?’* What 
the retrenchment but a lavish squandering of the 
people's money, anda proposed system of appro- 
priations, which, if carried out, will swell the ex- 
penditures of Government many millions beyond 
what, before the election, was deemed the extra- 
gance of the former Administration. 

Change, change, CHANGE, was the hope that 
cheered many to the contest; and truly, sir, a 
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change has come over the eouncils of the nation 

—a change that many well meaning citizens, who 

were cheated and humbugged into the support of 

the present Administration, Will long and seriously 
regret. so 

But, sir, as the decree has gone forth that th 
bill must pass, it is my intention at. the proper 
time, (it now not beiag in order, as I understand 
the practice of this House,) to introduce an amend- 
ment as the fifth section, which I will now read 
for the information of the House: — 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That that the proceeds 
of the public lands for the term of four yearsbe, and the same are 
hereby pledged for the punctual payment of the interest and 
redemption of said stock. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, having a few minutes 
of my alloited hour left, permit met} enter my 
solemn protest against the spirit of a rea ark, which 
feil from my colleage over the way. I understood 
him to say, that whenéver the South were tired of 
us of tae North, he was willing to shake hands, 
and part in friendship. Would it not be better 
for the North, instead of driving cur brethren of 
the South to desperation by abolition agitation; at 
once to forbear interfering in matters with which 
we have no business, and leave them to settle their 
own domestic difficulties and affairs among them- 
selves; and instead of driving them to nullification 
by the oppression cf a high tariff, at once to 
arrest the measures which must inevitably create 
a necessity fora high tarif? Itis painful for me 
to hear the dissolution of the Union lightly spoken 
of; itis a subject too sacred to be triffed with, for 
I most conscientiously believe that the same mo- 
ment which beholds the dismemberment of this 
Union, will be fatal to the independence and hap- 
piness of the citizens of the States. 

Mr. Chairman, permit me, in conclusion, to 
make a single remark on a subject which has in- 
cidentally‘been drawn into this debate, which, in 
itself, would, perhaps, be unworthy of reply, if the 
same silly story had not been industriously circu- 
lated out of doors. I refer to the ridiculous ex- 
cuse given by my colleague over the way, [Mr. 
Moraan,] to sustain his vote appropriating $6,000 
for additional furniture for the White House, after 
endorsing Ogle’s inventory of its splendor and mag- 
nificence. I was gratified on his own account, that 
the gentleman, however ready he might be to 
throw out insinuation, or give countenance to this 
pitifal slander, was not disposed to render himself 
so ridiculous as to rise in nis place to endorse a 
matter so absurd in itself, and perhaps totally un- 
“worthy of serious notice; for although that illustri- 
ous statesman stands too high and exalted in pub- 
lie estimation to be reached by the assaults of my 
colleague, and dces not require the defence of so 
humble an individual as myself, still, sir, in bebalf 
of the Democracy of the State of New York, who 
venerate Mr. Van Buren as one of her noblest 
sons, as one of the proudest. pillars of the Demo- 
cratic cause, permit me to cast back all such insi- 
nuations with scorn, and to say to his puny assail- 
ants, that even before the short period shali have 
elapsed which shall consign them and those apos- 
tates who, in the hour of difficulty, abandoned their 
political faith, and turned recreant to the Demo. 
cratic cause, into merited insigniticance, a just and 
discerting public will become not only fally satis- 
fied of the purity and unbending integrity of cha- 
racter of the Jate Presideat, but also of the wisdom 
of the measures which he recommended, and the 
moral firmness and ability with which he snstained 
them through gocd and through evil report, On this 
point I have an abiding confidence in the “sober 
second thought of the people.” : 

SPEECH OF MR. WELLER. 
OF OHIO. 

In the House of Representatives, July 10, 1841—On 
the bill authorizing a loan of twelve millions of 
dollars. 

Mr. Chairmap: I have no expectation that any 
thing I may say will affect the vote of this com- 
mittee upon the question now pending; but I 
havea constituency at home deeply interested in 
this, as well as the other questions proposed for 
our action, and I am anxious that they should 
fully comprehend the length, the breadth, and 
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depth of what y 
form.” 

This is an extraordinary sessionof a most ex- 
traordinary Congress. We have been called from 
our respective homes to legislate under the burn- 
ing rays of a midsummer sun. The eyes of our 
common constituents are fixed upon us. From the 
centre of this Union to its remotest- frontier, the 
Most intense interest is felt in our action. The 
measures proposed at this session, if definitively 
acted upon, must exercise a powerful influence, for 
weal or for wo, over the destinies of this Repub- 
lic. Their effeet will be seen and felt upon the 
prosperity not only of the present, but of future 
generations, You are now to decide whether the 
General Government shall be held to the Republi- 
can principles infused into its Constitution by our 
Revolutionary fathers, or launch off into the wild, 
visionary, and aristocratie schemes of the Hamil- 
tonians of 1791. The Federalists of the old school, 
so long in the minority, are now looking to you 
‘tor the establishment of such measures as will 
enable the few to govern the many—meacsures 
which will build up and sustain one class at the ex- 
pense of all others, and give to the moneyed aris- 
tocracy a commanding influence over the legisla- 
tion of this country; while, on the other hand, the 
old Jeffersonian Democrats, who pledged them- 
selves to the sacred cause of equal rights in the 
violent contest of 1800, and who, though now in 
the decline of life, with beads whitened by the 
frosts of age, remain true to their first love, are 
looking with fearful apprehensions to the result. 
They have seen you triumph in the popular elec- 
tions by fraud and deception, and by a resort to 
means calculated to degrade and debase American 
character; and they have fears that those inesti- 
mabie principles, for the preservation of which 
they have so long and so manfully struggled, will 
be sacrificed. 1 would to Heaven that I could this 
day, through the Congress of the United Sates, 
give them some assurance that those fears were 
unfounded. I would that I could tell them that 
nothing will be done to compromise thase Demo- 
cratic principles which have thus far made them 
agreat and happy people; but I dare not—the 
signs of the times forbid. 

We have, Mr. Chairman, assembled for the pur- 
pose of affording the party now in power an op- 
portunity of redeeming some of the numerous 
pledges made to the people anterior to the last Pre- 
sidential election. Among other things, you pro- 
mised retrenchment and reform; that you would re- 
duce the expenditures of the Government, and 
abolish all unnecessary offices. The war-cry 
which you so successfully raised against us was— 
exiravagance. In every portion of the country, 
the party to which I am attached was denounced, 
in the mest bitter terms, for its extravaganae in the 
expenditure of the publie money. This subject con 
stituted the theme of every Whig editor and brawl- 
ing stump orator in the mighty West, Every where 
~—in the social circle, upon the stump, in the pub- 
lic taverns, in the halls of justice—yea, even in the 
sacred pulpit—we were denounced as unfaithful 
guardians of the public purse. These charges 
were so constantly reiterated, thai I doubt nota 
considerable portion of the people gave credence tu 
them. [have now in my hand one of the most po- 
tent arguments used upon this snbject—a paper 
which was posted up for inspection in almost every 
shop, grocery, tavern, or house of public resort in 
my district—a document which might be seen pro- 
wuding from the pockets of the horde of paltry de- 
magogues who traversed my Slate in the late cane 
vass, inflaming the passions and arousing the pre- 
judices of the people. It is an argament for the 
eye rather than the judgment or reason; and I have 
never been able to settle the question in my own 
mind, whether this picture or the “Tippecanoe 
songs” exercised the greatest influence in that con- 
test. It is a Chart,” representing the expenditures 
of the Government by columns, commencing with 
the Administration of Washington, and coming 
down tofthe year 1840. Itis got up somewhat 
after the manner of the “coffin handbills,” with 
which your party sought to enlighten the people 
some fifteen years ago. These black columns in- 
dicate the increase and diminution of the expendi- 


ou are pleased to call “Whig re- 
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tures each year, and are arranged on the scale of 
four millions to the inch. Here is a line drawn from 
C (1791) to D, (1840,) showing the manner in 
which the expenditures should be extended so as to 
correspond with the increasing population of the 
country. It will be seen, upon examination, that 
this chart represents fifteen millions of dollars as 
amply sufficien! to defray all the necessary expend- 
itures of the Government for the year 1840. Now, 
sir, here is your-argument before the election; and 
I trust you will not think me illiberal if [hold you 
to it now, Surely you will not complain if I re- 
spectfully ask you to do what you promised 
sbould be done if you were entrusted with pow- 
er. Remember, then, that you have, by this 
chart, pledged yourselves to rednee the expendi- 
tares to fifteen miflions, It is true, I knew, when 
you made this promise, that you would violate it 
but many honest men who voted far you belie ed 
it, and in their name I demand its observance. If 
you do not observe it, you will have practised a 
palpable fraud upon their credulity, for which they 
will not forgive you. Let us now see how far 
your acts, sines you came into power, warrant the 
expectation that you will redeem this pledge. I 

shall give facts, which no man here dare under- 
take to controvert. The appropriations made at 
the last session (when the Democratic party was 

in the ascendency) to cover the expenses of the 

present year, amounted to $23,192,817 41. This 

was considered amply sufficient to meet all the ne- 

cessary wants of the Government, and was, indeed, 

three millions more than was recommended by the 

executive branch of the Government. This was 
eight millions more than you said, previous to the 
election, was necessary. Are you content with 
this? The reports of your Secretaries, and the 

bills upon your table, will answer the question. 

You are now asking for additional appropriations, 

to the amount of more than three millions; thus 
making the expenditnres for the year nearly double 
what you say in this chart they should be! Are 
gentlemen of the Whig party so silly as to believe 
they can conceal these facts from the public eye? 
Do they suppose that no man here has the bold- 

ness and independence to speak the truth, and re- 

mind them of their violated promises? Ifso, they 

have mistaken my character, and the character of 
those with whom I am arsociated. Let me, once 

for all, assure you that no power of your wielding 
shail prevent me from speaking freely of your 
conduct, and exposing your reckless acts to my 
deceived countrymen. 

The expenditures have, at no time since the ot- 
ganization of the Government, exceeded thirty- 
three millions, exclusive of trust funds, (notwith- 
standing the expensive war carrie’ on in Florida;) 
and during the last year of Mr. Van Buren’s ad- 
ministration, were ten millions Jess than when he 
came into power. In that year, (1840,) being the 
year when you were so clamorous in your cry of 
extravagance, the expenditures were $23,731,732 
11, including the appropristions made to carry in- 
to effect the Independent Treasury bill. This year 
you propo-e to make them not less than twenty-six 
millions. And this you call Whiz reform! ‘ihe 
gentleman Jrom Maine [Mr. Fessenprx] a few 
days since called upon us of the Democratic party 
to show where the expenditures could be reduced. 
Sir, this was a most unkind cut. After having de- 
nounced us, from one end of this country to the 
other, as squanderers of the public money; after 
having driven us from power upon the charge of 
extravagance—to ask us to furnish the proof of 
these charges! Why, the gentleman seems to have 
forgotten the rule of law which requires the person 
making the accusation to substantiate it; he would 
have us to furnish him the evidence to sustain his 
charges against us. No, sir; upon you rests the 
onus probandi, (as the lawyers say;) and unless 
you present that proof, vou must stand convicted 
before our countrymen of having preferred a false 
complaint. 

But it has been said the people are e«abarrass 
ed, and are demanding relief. The lew price of 


labor and of produce, caused by the ricctiess vil- 
lany of those to whom has been entrusted she pow- 
er of manufacturing a currency for this country, 


has turned the attention of a portion of the people, 
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at least, to this Congress, as. the source. from 
whence they are to obtain immediate relief. “You 
told them that a mere change of rulers. would. ‘tre. 

Store confidence,” “advance prices,” &e,; and, 
under this belief, thousands supported your candi- 

dates. Your great leader and dictator—the mas- 
fer spirit of your party—be who rules a portion; of 
you with the despotic sway of an atttocrat—so 

promised them in a speech delivered at Hanover, 
Virginia, a short time previous to the election. He 


hen said: 


“The tact of his (William Henry Harrison's) election alone 
without reference tu the measures of his administration, will 
powerfully contribute to the security and happiness of the peo. 
ple. Itwill bring assurance of the cessation of that long series © 
of disastrous experiments which have so greatly afflicted the. 
people. CONFIDENCE WILL IMMEDIATELY REVIVE; credit will 
be restored; active business wili return; PRICES of products will 
RISE; and the people will feel and know that, instead of their 
servants being occupied in devising measures for their ruin ` 
and destruction, they will be assiduously employed in promot 


ing their welfare and prosperity.” — Speech of Henr. a 
Hanover, July 10, 1840, Derity p f Henry Olay a 


Yes, tha’s ihe word—“PRICES OF PRO- 
DUCTS WILL IMMEDIATELY RISE.” No 
time was required; nothing more was necessary to 
effect this desirable object, than the mere election 
of General Harrison. The farmer was promised 
that, if he would lend his aid to defeat the Demo- 
cratic party, confidence should be restored, the 
business of the country revived, and the products 
of his industry receive a fair and liberal reward, 
Well, sir, 9 strong is the love of money in this 
generation, and so anxious are we all to accumu: 
late wealth, that I have no doubt many who have 
heretofore professed to be Democrats, and to be 
actuated by principle alone, voted for your candi- 
dates, with an expectation that a chahge of admi- 
nistration would produce the promised result. But 
what ample proof we have before us that there 
are many false prophets in the laud! Go to the 
honest yeomanry in the rich and productive val- 
leys cf the Far West, and ask them whether your 
predictions have been verified; and they will tell 
you a tale of low prices almost unparalleled in the. 
history of the country. You will, when you. re- 
turn to your respective homes, hear loud murmur- 
ing and complaints from your deluded constitu- 
ency. The candid men of your own party, who 
are uninfluenced by any other consideration than 
an honest desire to advance the public weal, are 
becoming disgusted; and the time is not far distant 
when these men in power will be kicked by an in- 
dignant people from the high places to which, in an 
evil hour, they have been elevated, Yes, sir, the 
day of judgment is coming; and those of you who 
bave disregarded your promises, and abused the 
contidence reposed in you, will be made to feel the 
lash of an ontraged and insulted people. 

I have said the people are looking to you for the 
relief which you promised them. Well, how do 
you propose extending it? You have already passed 
an act distributing the proceeds of the public lands : 
amongst the States, thus abstracting abont three 
millicns per annum from the National Treasury. 
You have done this ata time when you declare 
‘hat itis absolutely necessary to borrow money, 
in order to keep the Government in motion. In 
other words, you have given away the public 
treasure, in order to creat: an excuse for borrow- 
ing! You had no surplus to distribute; and yet, 
whilst you are embarrassed, as you allege, by a 
deficiency in the revenue, you give away three 
milions! In 1836 you deposited twenty-eight 
millions with the States; and, sofar from asking 
inem to resiorea part of this to relieve you from 
your difficulties, you have given them the whole of 
ibe land reveaze! A prudent man, finding him- 
self embarrassed and in debt, would curtail his: ex- 
penses, and call upon his debtors for payment, in« 
stead of giving away a large portion of. the money 
he had accumulated, and increasing his expendi- 
tures. You have not only giver this away, but 
you propose to make new appropriations. This is 
anew way to pay debts and felieve the Govern. 
ment, which will no doubt excite some sur- 
prise amongst your constituents. It will require all 
the ingenuity, all the tact and eloquence of Whig 
orators on this fioor, to satisfy the people of the 
propriety of distributing money to the States, whilst 
you were borrowing for your own use. But I 
have said you abstract three millions and give it 
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iði thus produced must. be 
dhöy í "to bè done? Why, of course, 
asing thé tariff, and adding new burdens in 

f taxes On the people. The States get 
iillions, and you tax the people three and a 
nillioas’ (inclu jing’cost of collection and loss) 
ke up the deficiency. You pay oné set of of- 
leet the revenue, and another to dis- 
; you then pay a third set to collect duties 
to make up the, deficiency—in this. way unnecessa- 
ril. taug. ihe people. Thus, then, when you 
hawé assembled: ostensibly for the purpose of mak- 
ing: ptovigion for an anticipated deficit in the 1e- 
d ‘first. act.youdo is to distribute 


Itis. tine the. great State which I have the honor 
in-pastio.repiésent has a debt of some thirteen 
willjons of dollars, which has been contracted in 
the prosecution of her public works, but we can 
discharge this debt without placing ourselves in 
the hu ting position of beggars at the public 
treas asking for alms. We have a bardy and 
entefprising population of more than a million and 
ahalf’of Souls, occupying 25,600,000 acres Zot 
land, m fit as productive as can be found in 

hd taxable property to the amount of 
ndred and thirty millions. In most 
money has been well investe.; and cur 


eariy | 
cases Our 


canals; roads, and other public works, constitute 
the pridé’ of our State. There the spirit of im- 
provement has advanced with rapid strides; and 
the day iš not<far distant when that glorious State 


will stand, in point of numbers and wealth, second 
in‘this great Confederacy. When her immense 
resources are fully developed, this debt of thirteen 
millions will dwindle into insignificance. Unwil- 
ling as ‘l'ani to do any thing to compromit the ho- 
nor or dignity of my native State, I could not con- 
sent to. see her kneeling at- the Government trea- 
sury, and asking tora yearly pension. We have 
contracted our debt for local purposes, and we are, 
I trust, too independent as well as generous to ask 
our brethren of other States to pay it. And, if we 
should ever ask the General Government for aid, 
we trust it will not be extended, as in this distribu- 
tion bill, by increasing the burdens upon us. 

The effect of this distribution bill wil be to 
break down and annihilate the independence cf the 
States, ‘and lo make them the mere stipendiaries of 
thé Geheral Government. It is, ineffect, levying 
a taxon the people to collect money fcr distribu- 
tion. It separates the tax-levying from the tax- 
appropriating power, and thus destroys one of the 
most beneficial checks upon improvulent legisla- 
tion. It makes the General Government the col- 
lector ofrevenue, and the State governments te 
appropriators. Jt places our State governments 
in the degrading attitude of pensioners upon the 
public ctib. It robs the people, whilst it professes 
to aid them. Itis the first step towards an as- 
sumption of the State debts, and will operate to en- 
hance the, value of the bonds in the hands of foreign 
brokers and stockjobbers. It will lead tu an ef- 
fort, on the part of the States deeply indebted, to 
bring about a general assumption, which will pro- 
duce the most disastrous consequences. In short, 
it will do as much to destroy the sovereignty of 
the States, and ccnsolidate all power in the Genc- 
ral Government, as any otheract that could be 
proposed, 

Having given away, as I have already shown, 
three millions per annum, you now propo-e, by this 
bill, to. borrow twelve millions of del‘ars, payable 
not before 1850. Having emptied the Vreasury, 
you will now create a rational debt, and thus lay 
abroad foundation for your National Bank. M 
has’ always been contended by a porion of the 
Whig.party—and, indeed, the doctrine has heen 
‘ooldly avowed in this debate-—thata fended debt 
is a. national blessing. This was a favorite dogma 
with Alexander Hamilton, the leader of the Federal 
party in 1791; and is believed by his followers to 
this day; but, I apprehend, is repudia‘ed by the 
teat mass of the American people. Pisin Demo- 
crais.believe a debt a curse rather then a blessing. 
The State. Governments. are already iu debt up- 
wards of two hundied millions of dollars, upon 
bonds held mainly by foreigners: for the payment 


of these bonds, the lands in the’ prospective States 
are in efficient mortgaged. You now propose by 
this bill to mortgage the productive industry of our 


“people tothe amount of twelve millions more— 


and this, too, in a time of profound peace. — These 
bonds, like those issued by the Siates, will eventu- 
ally fallin the bands of foreigners; and thus the 


people will be taxed to pay interest on State and ` 


national debt at the some time. The people of 
this country§ will then pay some twelve or thirteen 
millions per annum jn the shape of interest. 
Begin this national debt, and national extravagance 
will be the inevitable result. Instead of the plain 
Republican simplicity of our ancestors, we shall 
have a splendid Government andan impoverished 
people. Like England, from whom we are borrow- 
ing too many of our political dogmas, we will en- 
rich the Government by making one-half our 
countrymen paupers. Instead of reducing your ex- 
penditures by an economical administration of the 
Government, and making provision for the ex- 
tinguishment of the debt, willyou go cn increasing 
itfrom year to year, until the interest absorbs a 
large portion of the labor of the people, and crush- 
es them to the very earth. Yes, Mr. Chairman, 
neither you nor E (although both young men,) if 
your party retain power, will live to see this debt 
paid. It wiil, as t have before remarked, be pushed 
on from one yearto another, until it reaches that 
point of overshadowing magnificence to which the 
English debt has attained. Jt is in vain to think 
of relieving the Government by contracting new 
debts. A litle of the frugality and economy prac- 
tised by our fathers will soonest effect the object. 

Is there any necassity for this loan? This, after 
all, is the important question. We must of course 
lcok to the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and to the known faets, for the data necessary to 
answer this question. Inthe examination of this 
matter, permit me, in the first place, to advert to 
the manifest difference between the estimates of the 
Sceretary and those furnished by the President 
in his message. The President sets down the 
balance in the Treasury on the 4th of March last 
at $645,000, while the Secretary in one place calls 
it $572,718, and in another $646,803; neither sum 
agreeing with the President. Io estimating 
the new appropriations for the War Depart- 
ment, the President sets it down at $2,511,132 98, 
while the Sesretary says $2.521.336 98 In the 
message, the probable deficit on the Ist of Setem- 
bey next, is stated ot $4,845,000; the Secretary 
says it will be $5,251,388 30-—::aking a difer- 
enes of nearly half a million of dollars! Again, 
sir, the President estimates the deficit of the whole 
of the present year at $11,406,000; the Secretary 
says it is $6 000,941—making a diference of near- 
ly five millions and a half. Butit may be said the 
President intended in his estimate to include 
the debt and deficit for the next year. This, 
however, will net extricate him from the cifficalty; 
for be distinetly estimates that at $12,088,215. It 
will also be seen by an ecxaminatien of the items 
given by the President to make cutthe debt and 
deficit of this and the next year, that those items 
amount to $1,866,000 less than his aggregate 
statement! Nor is this all; the message says there 
will fall due within the three month: commencing 
Ist of June, Treasury notes (including interest) to 
the amovnt of $2,850 000; while the Secretary, for 
precisely the same period, pats them down (with 
interest) at $2,756,900—being a difference of 
$93,100! Asain: the President estimates the ecx- 
penditures for those three months a: 11,340,000, 
and the Secretary at $11,151,693—being a dife- 
rence of $188. 307. Now these are incongruities 
appearing upon the face of the doczments them- 
selves; and whet gentleman in this Hous», I ask, 
will undertake to reconcile ihem, or to decide be- 
tweea these dignitaries? Should there not be a 
commission aprointed to take these accounts, ex- 
amine them, and repor: to th's Fflouse a true state- 
mentof the facts, before we pass this bill? When 
‘he distinguished Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Woopzury] was Secretary of the Treasury, 
Trecollect he was denounced in the most unmea- 
sured terms for what they were pleased to call the 
ooscurity of his reports and the want of grammati- 
cal accuracy in the arrangement of his sentences; 


and, indeed, it was said an appropriation should 
be made to cover the expense of teaching him how 
to construct his sentences, in order that his periods 
might be rounded off and polished to’ suit the fasti- 
dious taste of certain learned gentlemen fresh from 
the schools. Well, sir, we now have a luminous 
report from your financier, who has been much 
lauded here and elsewhere for his transcendant 
abilities; and although he may write good Eng- 
lish, yet I undertake to say his budget exhibits 
the most satisfactory evidence that he has never 
made any great proficiency in the science of 
numbers. He has been compelled, after expo- 
sure in the Senate, to send in a ‘communica~ 
tion ¢ t ecting an error of $619,136 48 in his 
report. 9 ade by not placing that amount (having 
been revived from the Bank of the United States, 
on account of the War Department in the West,) ` 
in his estimate of receipts for the mouth of March. 
Since then, he has discoverel another mistake to 
the amount of $500,000, which was charged in the 
redemption of Treasury notes, and not credited, 
as it should have been, in the receip's from cus- 
toms. These two admitted mistakes amount to 
$1,119,136 48! Why, sir, you ought to make an 
appropriation to teach him to “cipher,” drive him 
into “solitude,” and compel him to paddle his bark 
upon some ‘“‘desert waste of waters,” until he fully 
comprehended the science. We are much more 
deeply interested in the correctness of his figures, 
than the beauty and elegance of his diction. Bat 
the fact is, the Secretary, when he sat down to pre- 
pare this report, had but one object in view: and 
that was, to arrange his figures in such a way (if 
possible) as to show the necessity of an extra ses- 
sion of Congress. In his anxiety to do this, he ne- 
giected to pay the proper respect and attention to 
the facts. 

I do not propose entering into a critical exami- 
nation of this report; it would be a work of super- 
erogation, after the full and ample exposure made 
by my friend from North Carolina, (Mr. McKay.) 
I can safely say, however, that [ have never read 
a document so well calculated, if not intended, to 
mislead the publie mind in relation to the finances 
of this Government, as the report now before me. 
That report is so arranged as to have made the im- 
pression that the past Administration had entailed 
a debt of thirty-one millions upon the party now in 
power. Indeed, within a few days past, I have 
seen several papers, with the declaration at the 
mast-head, “Keep it constantly before the people, that 
the Van Buren Administration left behind them, as a 
legacy ty this, a debt of titrty-one millions.” Now, 
sir, no gentleman here preiends any such thing, nor 
daie the Secretary say so, and yet those who re- 
ceive these assertions from Whig newspapers no 
doubt believe them. What, then, does the Secre- 
lary say is the debt and deficit? By turning to the 
report, it will be seen.thai he estimates the debt and 
deficit, to be provided fer in this and the ensuing 
year, at $12,088,215 18. Ihave not, in this cal- 
culation, included the large surplus which he alleges 
ought always to be kept in the Treasury, for that 
surely is neither a “debt” nor a “deficit; nor have 
I found any gentleman here who endorses that re- 
commendation. Of this $12,088.215 18 of a debt 
and deficit, ke estimates that $5 251,388 30 will be 
necessary between the Ist of June and the 31st of 
August. l only propose to examine that portion 
of this sum which refers to the ‘present year; the 
debtand deficit of next year have been fully explain- 
ed by others. My object now is to show, from his 
own report, that there was no necessity whatever 
for a special session of Congress, and that the 
means m the Treasury will be amply sufficient to 
meet all the demands against it, for the present 
yeer at least. Now, $5,251,388 30 is the estima- 
ted deficiency which will accrue previous to the 
next regu.ar session cf Congress. From this 
amount you must deduet the two mistakes to 
which I have before aliuded,) for they should 
boih have been added to the receipts for 
the month of March, thus diminishing to that 
extent the deficiency,) and it leaves the sum of 
$4,132,251 82. Deduct .frcm this the new appro- 
priations asked for at this session, (which, of course, 
are neither debé nor deticit,) amounting to $2,521,- 
336 98, and it leaves $1,610,914 84 unprovided 
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for. Take, however, the estimated deficiency of 


the President in his message, (being $4,845,000,) . 


and deduct the mistakes before referred 10, and the 
new appropriations recommended; and it leaves a 
debt and deficit on the first of September next of 
$204,526 54. So that, if you take the estimates 
„Of the Secretary in relation to the probable receipts 
from customs for the balance of the year, and the 
probable amount of Treasury notes which will be 
presented for redemption, it will leave a “debt and 
deficit” of only $1,610,914 84. ‘Take the esti- 
mate of the President, and it leaves only two hun- 
dred and four thousand five hundred and twenty-six 
dollars and fifty-four cents. Flere, then, several of 
the Staies have been compel'ed, at an unusual sea- 
son of the year, 10 hold elections for Representa- 
tives on this floor; and we kave been called from 
our homes at an expense of nearly half a million 
of dollars to the people, to make provision for an 
anticipated deciency in the revenue of $204,526 54 
—or, at most, $1,610,914 84! Yes, sir, you spend 
half a million in providing for a million; and this, 
too, you call Whig reform. The whole of this 
alleged deficiency would have been provided for 
from the jand sales, it you had not (as I learn from 
the officiai paper) ordered the sales advertised to 
be indefinitely postpored. Besides, I have no doubt 
the result will prove that the Seeretary, in his zeal 
to make outa deficiency, has estimated the receipts 
from customs entirely teo low; whilst there is no 
probabiliy whatever that Treasury notes to the 
amount named will be presented for payment within 
the year. Some of them are drawing six per cent. 
interest; and, in the present state of the money 
market, the holders will be in no hurry about their 
redemption. Jn addition to all this, the expendi- 
tures rarely in any one year equal the appropria- 
tions made. The history of the Government for 
a series of years back willssow large balances of 
appropriations unexpended, and carried over from 
year to year. In short, Ihave no doabt that, un- 
der a proper management of the Department, the 
Treasury would have been not only able to meet 
all the demands upon it, but that there would b2 
on the Istof January next a balance of from two 
to three millions in the Treasury. 

Upon these facts, which it seems to me are in- 
disputable, how can you justify the creation of a 
permanent debt cf twelve millions of dollars? No 
one can pretend that it willbe required, unless our 
ecuntry 1s involved in a war, which is not now an- 
ticipated. itis bad policy in a Government, as 
well as in an individual, to borrow morey to meet 
current expenses. If there is a permanent defi- 
ciency in the revenue, it should be our duty to 
provide for it by increasing the tariff at as early a 
day as practicable; and, until that is done, why 
not continue to use our own credit in the form of 
Treasury notes? The great objection urged by the 
Sceretary to the use of these Hotes is, that the peo- 
ple will not know what amount has been ivsued, 
and they may be involved in a large debt before 
they are aware of ii! Well,sir, is it not an easy 
mauer ic guard against this? Did it never strike 
the Juminous mind of this brilliant Secretary, that, 
by the publication of the amount of Treasury notes 
issued and redeemed monthly and quarterly, the 


people wouid be fully advised as to the amount of . 


indebteduess of the Government? Cannot these 
new bocks which has been opened be so kept as to 
enable this great financier to furnish these facts? 
But I dismiss the repori, rusting I have shown 
satisfactorily that the Secretary, like other men, is 
fallible; and that even the most sagacious may oe- 
casionally err. 

Some other measures of relief have been dis- 
closed. In addition to this Joan of twelve millions 
of dollars, the Committee of Ways and Means are 
to report a bill levying a duty of twenty per cent. 
on certain articles, thus increasing the taxes some 
five millions of dollars. This must be paid by the 
productive class, whom you are preiending to re- 
lieve. You relieve the Government by increasing 
the expenditures and borrowing money, and you 
relieve the people by the imposition of new taxes 
upon them! dad this you call Whig reform! It 
has been said, “those whom the gods intend to de- 
stroy, they first make mad;” if so, your hour of 
destruction is nearat hand. You are here ina 


majority of some forty-five or fifty; but so great is 
the contrarivty of opinion amongst you on many 
subjects, that it is somewhat difficult to tell which 
of the various factions represents the Administra- 
tion. We have the Administration proper and im- 
proper—the practicables and impracticables—the 
“Charleys” andthe ‘“ladle-men,” between whom 
there is new a violent ccnfest going on touching 
the establishment of a National Bank. Judging 
from the fact that there are a large number of 
bankrupt politicians in your party, who have 
squandered their fortunes in electicneering, it is 
probable the ladle-men will eventualiy succeeds 
The promise of soup has a powerful influence 
over a hungry partisan, whose conscience hax be- 
come deadened by the ups and downs of politcal 
life. Butit is a great pity to vee a party which 
yesterday stooc forth in the pride cf conscious 
strength, ready and willing to crush us pocr De- 
mocrats to the earth, to-day divided and disiracted 
to such an extent asto render them almost impe- 
tent. Alas, poor Whigery! thy days are nuni- 
bered: a few more months of triumph, and thoa 
wilt be numbered with the things “ihat were, but 
are not.” If I did notconscientiously believe that 
the salvation of the country requires your defeat, E 
wouid drop a tear of sympathy over your fate; for 
there are some clever fellows amongst you. 

You have two other measures of relief to whieh 
I must r: fer before I close my remarks—the re- 
peal of the Independent Treasury bill, and the in- 
corporation ofa National Bank. It isa part of 
your contract to repeal the Independent Treasury, 
and yeu skoulddo 1t. No matter how much you 
have deceived the peupie, it will net do for you to 
prove faithless to your allies, the bankers; they fought 
manfully for you in th? last canvass, and arc now 
anxiously locking for their remuneration in the 
custody and use of the public treasure. Leithe 
money changers speculate upen the people's mo- 
ney, and there will be at least one class of men 


relieved, aad that ciass for whom you have always 


exhibited a special regard in your legislation. But 
gentlemen are mistaken when they say the people 
have decided in favor of a National Bank. ‘The 
President says iu his message that it has been con- 
demned by the people whenever the issue was 
made. The Democratic party, in the region from: 
whence I come, charged and endeavored to prove 
that if the Whigs were successful, a National 
Bank, to esntrol the currency and polities of the 
country, would be established. Tis the party 
leaders dissiaimed and pronounced a “Loso-Foco 
slander.” Byt I wili not debate this question 
now, as I design, when the bill reaches this House, 
(unless prevented by your gag rules,) expressing my 
views fully upon it. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, are not ihe m 


ures your 


party ar yw carrylag out towing as back 
where Hanikon placed the Gove cnt in 1791? 


c debis; vou 
ational debt; 
and mat 


You have indiregtly assumed tne} 
now propose lo creaie and fund a 
and you are to jacorporate a Bab 
vaulis a public Treasury. Are net ti 


Ke ils 
nese ihe very 


measures upon which the partes divided at the 
commencement ef our consitauoual hisiory? and 


are not you of the Whig party truly represcniing 
the old Federal principles? Do you not see the 
ear-marks of Federalism in each one of your mea- 
sures? Yes, after all the matations of parties and the 
shifting of politicians, we are this day debating the 
very measures which constituted the dividing li 
between parties at the oubet cf our Government. 
You and your party oceupy the identical gronnd 
upon which Alexander Tlamilion placed himsclf; 
whilst we of the Democratie party staad where our 
great aposile, Thomas J on, then stood. The 
fast can no longer be concéaled, and I des.re in an 
especial manner toinvole the attention of my coun- 
trymen to your present position, You Lave now 
diselosed a series of measures striking at the very 
existenze of the good old Republican doctrines of 
1798. Yoa ob:ained power by professing attach- 
ment to the priacipies cf Democracy; bat you now 
drop the mask, aud the Americaa popie behold 
Federalism in èll its deformity. Did you teil the 
people in the last election that, if suceessiul, you 
intended to establish a National Bank, give i the 
custody and uve of the public money, assume the 


State debis, disiribute the land” rêver 
funded debt, raise the tariff, and “ine 
penditures of the Governmeni?”! 
dared not present such issues 
never would have succeeded in that 
verily believe the great mass of my 
are Democrais in principle, and will ‘not: 
any Administration unless its measures Afe 
publican in their character. They’ ji 
their eyes open, delegate to you the power of bat- 
tering awzy the rich legacy bequeathed’ to` 
their fathers. This special session will’ 
satisfactury evidence of your abandonn 
publican principles, and of your fixed* ae 
lion to break down that equality of politi 


which constitutes the only safeguatd ‘of popular 
freedom. a eae 


SPEECH OF MR. HUNTER, : 
OF VIRGINIA. sy 
In the House of Representatives, July 10, 1841— 
On the Loan Bill. $ ; 
Mr. Cuammax: I should not, have said a word 
upon this bill, bat for the direction which the’ dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Srreranr] has given to the debate. Botas it sééins 


$t; for 
én 


thing in vindication of the vote which I 
give. gn ea 
I regret the order in which the Chai 
the Ways and Means has been pledsed to take op 
his measures, as his arrangement of .busii cs Bas 
served to increase somewhat the difficultiés iù the 
way of a fair consideration of this bill.” It seems 
to me that the new tariff recommended by. the Se- 
eretary of the Treasury, and now in course of pre- 
paration, as I understand, by the Committee. of 
Ways and Means, should have been ss pierit 
ed. We ought to have considered how’ fat we 
were willing to impose additional burdens upon the 
people, before we had created a defi icy, th our 
revenues, by wasting the great inheritance of the 
public lands, whose proceeds we havé ‘agreed to 
scatter to the four winds of heaven, under the dis- 
tribution act which have lately passed. “But espe- 
cially cught we to have delermined the mode and 
measure of this new tax before we took up the pro- 
position to borrow, as upon the former’ qüestion 
would depend not only the amount necessary “to 
be borrowed, but the time for which thé Idan is “to 
ba made, sheuld such a measure be deemed indis- 
pensable. For one, sir, I am far from believing 
in the existence of any such inexorable necessity. 
On the contrary, Iam of opinion that the meins 
provided and tbe appropriations made . at. the, fast 
revular session were ample for the wants of: the 
country under a wise and economical administra- 
uien of the finances. Nor do I believe that any 
thing Hike $12,000,000 will be required, in ad- 
dition to the present reeources, to ‘enable ‘the 
Secretary to expend all that it is possible for 
him to disburse, even upon the seale of “his own 
extravagant demands. If this be a trie view 
of the case, i may fairly vote against “this bill, 
as hot justified by the real wants of thë country, 
and asan unnecessary burden to be imposed ‘upon 
the people. Bat, sir, I have yet higher grounds 
of objection to the measure, when I view it äs a 
coavenient and, perhaps, necessary part of a sys- 
tem which, when once cemented and gectred, will, 
in my opinion, amount to a revolution itself in ‘the 
spivit of our political institutions, Awd although 
gentieman from Pennsylvania may” i ate 
that this opposition proceeds from disloyalty, 10 ‘the 
Constitution and the Union, I will endeavor pre- 
iy to demonstrate that it is his sysiem, and not 
tae opposition to it, which is calculated t6 destroy 
both. ‘ : 
But, Mr. Chairman, is it true that Congress, at 
its last session, bad provided for all the just 
wants of the public service and of the Treasury, 
ander a wise and economical administration of the 
finances? A brief reference to the past will show. 
I: has been declared, (without contradiction, I 
believe, from any quarter,) that, under the admi- 
nistration of all former Secretaries, with the ex¢ep- 
tion of a single year, the annual expenditure’ Had 


wld not, with 


150. 
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been confined within the sum of the annual and 


permanent appropriations. This rule, which would . 


seem to be founded upon a just respect for the opi- 
nions of those who make the appropriations from 
year to year, and who hold the power of. originat- 
iug* taxes, is; perhaps, as much entitled to the ob- 
sefvance of the present Secretary as it was to that 
of his predecessors. For ‘myself, I am the more 
inclined to insist upon its application, as I find 
that, according to Mr. Ewing’s own statement, it 
“would allow him an expenditure of nearly $20,- 
000,000, exclusive of the Post Office and of the re- 
demption of Treasury notes—an expeoditure suffi- 
cient under any view of our circumstances, and 
eveh too. large upon a comparison of the real ne- 
cessity of the public service with the present ex- 
hausted condition of the Treasury. Throwing out 
of consideration the Post Office establishment, 
(which, hereafter, I shall not consider on either 
_side of the account,) the entire charges of the year, 
for the. annual and permanent appropriations, ex- 
elusive of the redemption of Treasury notes, are, 
aceording to the Secretary’s statement, $19,719,- 
094. This, I believe, is somewhat larger than the 
` feal amount, but I prefer to adopt his own state- 
ments, except in the particulars in which upon 
their face they are erroneous. Add to this amount 
for the redemption of Treasury notes, not the 
$5,283,831 as estimated by the Secretary, but 
$4,173,220, and the entire charges for the year 
1841 are $23,892,314. The difference between 
the amount of Treasury notes to be redeemed, as 
stated by the Secretary, and myself, consists only 
in the item of $1,110,611, issued during the first 
two months of the year, under the act of 1840, 
which bear an interest of six per centum for a year 
from the date of their issue, and are no more 
likely to be presented for payment than the 
$5,000,000 issued under the act of 1841. And 
here let me correct an error of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts,:-[Mr. Saironstauy,] who 
supposed that they ceased to bear interest dur- 
jng the present year, and therefore argued that they 
, would probably be returned. The Treasury notes 
“issued under, the act of 1840 bcar interest 
for a year from the date of their issue; and those 
which were issued during the present year, under 
that act, carry interest according to its provisions, 
There can be no reason, therefore, why capitalists, 
who invest so greedily in these securities, should 
return the issues made under the act uf 1840 
during the present year, which would not equally 
apply to the issnes under the act of 1841; and 
these the Secretary himself doesnot expect to re- 
decm. 

Lei us now see what will be the probably means 
of the year, as estimated by the Secretary of the 
Treasuiy. The resources in Treasury notes under 
the acts of 1840 and 1841 were, for the present 
year, '$6,784,292. The means of other kinds, as 
estimated in the annual report of the Seerctary, are 
$18,085,691; aod a subsequent report from the 
Secretary to the Senate acknowledges a mistake 
of $619,136, which he had failed to enier a: a re- 
ceipt upon a bond of the Bank of the United States. 
Then these sums give us $25.489,119. Here, 
again, there is probably a mistake in a failure to 
enter the item of mouvy in the mint as a part of 
the outstanding balance on ths Istof January, 1841. 
But I prefer, as I said before, to take the Secreta- 
ry’s own statement, and make no question upon 
that point. It is sufficient for me that, upon his 
own statemeat, the difference between the fair 
charges and receipts for 1841 will probably amount 
to $1,596,805 in favor of the latter. And this 
surplus would acerue upon the supposition that 
the Secretary is to show no disposition to relieve 
his-department by a retrenchment in expenditures, 


or by an efficient application of his means, so as to- 


make the most of them. The calculation supposes 
no reform in the expense of collecting the revenue; 
it demands no particular skill from the head of 


the Treasury Department in the adaptation of his | 


means io the ends sought in the appropriations. 
Other Secretaries might be expected to exhibit 
the high ambition of showing, not with how much, 
but with how little money the wants of the public 
service might be satisfied. The people may have 
expeeted, perhaps, in the present emergency, that 
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he would have drawn from the resources of that 
high financial and executive talent for which be 
was doubtless called to his present responsible post, 
to devise the means of relieving their burdens, and 
of imparting increased energy in the use of the 
means which they provided. But for myself, Sir, 
I only ask him to be content with the same rules 
and the same seale of expenditure which, under 
the present circumstances, would have governed, 
if they had not satisfied, any and all of his predeces- 
sors. But, Mr. Chairman, the present Secretary 
has not been content to abide by this salutary rule. 
He demands the means for an expenditure of 
$6,705,577 more than thesum of the annual and 
permanent appropriations which both reason and 
usage point out as the amount proper to 
be expended. The last Congress, with a know- 
ledge of the usage which governed the Trea- 
sury Department, and with a full view of the em- 
barrassments of the people and of the wants of the 
public service, made its appropriations and pro- 
vided the means. Those means I think I have 
shown were sufficient for the usual and reasonable 
measure of expenditure under the existing acts of 
appropriation. Why, then, should we now be 
called upon to Jay new burdens upon our constitu- 
eats, and to supply Mr. Secretary Ewing with the 
means of an expenditure greater, by nearly 
$7,00,000 than we had anticipated? Has he given 
us any reasons for this extravagant demand? I 
have heard none=-he has given none. A gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. McKay] bas called 
apen him for detailed estimates of the mode in 
which this extraordinary expenditure is to be ap- 
plied. But no answer is given. The resolution 
seems to have gone to that “undiscovered bourne” 
from which there isno return. The Secretary of 
Wer has sent usestimates, itis true, of the new 
apprepriatious for which he asks. In addition to 
the $15,991,895 outstanding on the 3d of March, 
he desires $2,521,336 of new appropriations to be 
made—and for what? Why, chiefly for fortifica- 
tions and armaments, some of which fortifications 
are to be entirely new works, Many, and perhaps 
all of these objects, with the exception of the new 
works, may be attained, if necessary, by transfers 
frowa old appropriations. But, sir, without a mi- 
nute examination of the extent of the meansof 
transfer, it is enough for me that both the report 
and the estimates have failed to convince me that 
these new appropriations are necessary. A portion 
of the $800,000 asked for the Florida war ought, 
perhaps, to be appropriated; but if it were, the sur- 
plus of $1,596 805 would much more than cover 
any necessary demand for this purpose. But the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr SALTONSTALL] 
seems to think that we ought to take the fact of 
the demand of the Secretary of thesfreasury as 
evidence of its necessity, inasmuch as he must be 
better acquainted with the wants of the pnblic ser- 
vice tban we can be. Sir, I take issue with that 
gentleman, and maintain that the very fact that 
the Secretary ought to be conversant with these de- 
tails, with which we cannot be minutely acquainted, 
leads to the reverse conclusion—that we ought to 
demand the reasons fer the requisition, before we 
make the appropriation; otherwise we should lose 
the power of originaliog woney bills, with which 
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tution, under the plea of ignorance as to the best 
mode of using it, and have no other measure of 
the grant than that of the demands of the Trea- 
sury. If the Secretary proposes an unusual 
amount of expenditure, we have a right to de- 
mand his reasons for it. If none be given, and 
there be none within our own knowledge, we are 
not only justified in refusing the exira means, but 
we are bound to limit his supplies to necessary and 
useful objects, if this be the only legal mode by 
which we can restrain him. 

Confidence, Mr. Chairman, is said to be a 
plant of slow growth; and why should I thus 
bestow mine upon Mr. Secretary Ewing, in 
advance of any reason for it? Shall I find 
my warrant for it in his proposition to expend 
more than the sum of the annual ani permanent 
appropriations by nearly $7,000,000? Shall I look 
for wy justfication in his request that we borrow 


I $4,000,000 to lie idle in the Treasury as a surplus? 
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Or shall I find it in his series of recommendations 
for the issue of more than $30,000,000 in United 
States stock? Whilst, on the one hand, he recom- 
mends a new tax of 20 per cent. upon nearly all 
of the free articles—amounting, as he supposes, to 
about $57,000,000; he proposes, on the other, to 
distribute the proceeds of the public lands, and 
waste the inheritance which it was his daty to have 
guarded and preserved. Are these the evidences 
of his economy and wisdom, which are to induce 
me to trust him thus blindly with the means for 
these extravagant expenditures? or am I to seek 
them in that magnificence of conception, and con- 
tempt of small matters, which were exemplified in 
his failure to credit the revenue witb more than six 
hundred thousand dollars, as an item too diminu- 
tive to attract his sublime regards? Mr. Chairman, 
he may thus have won the confidence of other gen- 
tlemen; but he must use other means if he wins 
mine. I cannot, and will not, vote the means for 
this extraordinary expenditure, unless he or his 
friends give me some reason to justify it. 

But I am told, if the Secretary were to confine 
himself within the rule which his predecessors have 
adopted, that there would still be an amount of 
Treasury notes outstanding at the close of the year. 
True, sir; there would be, upon this supposition, 
nearly $7,000,000 then oustanding. But they 
woud not be presented for payment until they 
ceased to bear interest; and if Government had the 
means, it probably would not have the opportunity 
to redeem them, except in small parcels, until the 
close of the year, There will be ample time at the 
next regular session to provide for their redemption. 
With increased economy in the public expendi- 
tures, which has been promised, and ought to be 
used, even the present sources of revenue, with the 
power to re-issue, to a small extent, would furnish 
the means of redemption within a year or two at 
the farthest. Or if the same scale of expenditure 
is to be continued, the new taxes which may be 
laid when the tariff comes up for readjustment 
will enable the Department to redeem them as fast 
as they will be presented. Or if a loan be the fa- 
vorite mode, there will be time enough next win- 
ter to borrow the money, as soon as it will be 
wanted. But the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Cuswina] seemed to think that, if he could 
prove Treasury notes to be evidences of debt, 
he had then demonstrated that this bill pre- 
sented only a question as to the particular form 
of security by which that debt is to be evidenced. 
Sir, I admit that these Treasury notes are eviden- 
ces of debt; and yet i am far from assenting to the 
other concision, I admit that, even in my view 
of the case, the Treasury notes wili present evi- 
dences of debt, outstanding but not due at the end 
of the year, to the amount of nearly $7,000,000. 
The Treasury note was selected, not-only as the 
cheapest and most convenient form ot security 
upon which we could raise the money, but because 
under that form the public debt might be gradually 
paid as they were presented, in the process of col- 
lecting the revenue. If, then, we have secured 
the debt in a manner agreeable to the public credi- 
tor and convenient to ourselves, why should we 
now borrow money—not to pay, but to change the 
debt before it is due? Why borrow $12,000,000, 
if $7,000,000 be all that we should ullimately owe? 
And why, if we determine even to change the form 
of the debt, raise the money before the Govern- 


| ment can have the opportunity to redeem these 


notes, even if it had the means? These notes will 
not be presented until they cease to bear interest; 
and the Treasury would probab!y have no chance 
to redeem them, except in small parcels, until to- 
wards the close of the year. But is it a question 
as to the mere form in which we shail secure the 
debt? Does not the power to re-issue $5,000,000 
in these Treasury notes endure through the year; 
and is there any proposition to take it way? Un- 
less the $12,000,000 is borrowed on the supposition 
that a part of it will be wanted to supply the place 
of the Treasury notes which will come in during 
the year, itis a naked proposition to raise money 
upen loan, under pretence of paying a debt a year 
before it will be presented or can be discharged. 
If teis bill pass, sir, it will, with the existing laws, 
give the Seeretary the power to borrow $17,000,- 
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000, viz: $12,000,000 under the bill, and $5,000,- 
000 under the Treasury note act of 1841. Itis, 
therefore,-no question as to the form of security 
for the debt, but a simple proposition to increase 
the power to borrow. 

_But, Mr. Chairman, shall we require this loan 
of $12,000,000, even if we permit the Secretary 
to expend all that he asks, except so much as we 
can demonstrate e:ther cannot or ought not ta be 
expended? He proposes an expenditure of 
$31,708,502; from this deduct the means of the 
year, $25,489,119, and we have a balance of 
$6,219,383. Bui this balance includes the new 
appropriations asked by the War Department, 
which amount to $2,521,336. I am not yet 
satisfied that any p.ition of these appropria- 
tions will be necessary; butif we allow the item 
of $825,637 for the suppression of Indian hos- 
tilities, the residue, which is asked for fortifica- 
tions old and new, for armaments, and for sur- 
veys of roads, surely cannot be a just demand 
upon the Treasury, in its present state, and at the 
present session, called for extraordinary purposes. 
Deduciing these items, which amount to $1,695,498, 
from the above balance «f $6,219,383, and it is 
reduced to $4,523,885. This balance is again sub- 
ject to a reduction of $1,110,000 for the redemp- 
tion of Treasury notes, as before stated; and we 
have left $3,413,885. To this add $1,000,000 for 
surplus means in the Treasury, and we have 
$4,413,885 as the maximum which, under any 
reasonable view, aS it sems to me, ought to be 
borrowed. But, sir, may it not depend upon the 
further action of this House, whether a loan, even 
for this amount, will be necessary? The Secretary 
recommends (and the majority have been swift 
heretofore to tollow his recommendations) that we 
should lay a duty of twenty per cent. upon nearly 
all of the articles now imported free of duty. This 
tax, he supposes, will add to the revenues of the 
present year 95,251,388—a sum more than sufi- 
cient to cover the maximum deficiency as I have 
just found it. Should this tax be laid, how shall 
we justify ourselves in making a loan of $12,000,- 
000, irredeemable for ten years, when even that 
amount of debt could be extinguished by the means 
thus furnished within two years, anc without a re- 
sort to the public lands? 

Under a general view, then, of the liabilities and 
resources of the Government, I cannot see a pre- 
text for borrowing a cent at this time, even witb- 
out the proposed taxation, and especially with it, 
unless it be that the Secretary has crowded most of 
the expenditures within one quarter of the year. 
This, sir, 1s a matter of administration; and it is 
manifest that a Secretary might thus create a large, 
though temporary deficiency, even if ihe means 
exceeded the charges of the year by the $4,000,000 
which he has asked asa surplus. If we continue 
to make new appropriations, and justify the ex- 

enditure of unprecedented amounts of the old, 
we shall hardly avoid the mischiefs of this capri- 
cious mode of adminisiering the finances, by any 
means which we are likely to afford, extravagant 
as soe of our measures have been and may be. 
If the provisions of law, Mr. Chairman, afford an 
extravagant Secretary the power of wasteful ex- 
penditure, the only mode of restraining him is by 
limiting his means to what is necessary and proper. 

But, sir, the recommendations of the Secretary 
of the Treasury are so manifestly extravagant and 
unnecessary, in a financial point of view, that 
Lam forced to look to other objects fer the motives 
which impel him. Why is it that he seeks to in- 
volve his Department in embarrassments which do 
not belong to i? Why this recommendation for 
more than thirty millions of funded debt, when no 
one can see the necessity that requires i? Why 
this disposition to depart from all precedent in the 
expenditure of xo large an amount of the out- 
standing appropriations? Aad why the recommen- 
dation, in the present condition of the Treasury, to 
give away the proceeds of the public lands, and 
thus throw the whole taxation upon the import trade? 
It cannot be fur the purpose of exhibiting to the 
world how much money h? can induce the Ameri- 
can peopie to expend. He cannot wish to contract 
debt for the mere pleasure of owing the money. 
His purposes are deeper than these. ff our ex- 


penditures are extravagant; if a large debt be 
funded, irredemable for years, although we might 
have the means of extinguishing it sooner; and if 
our revenues are to be derived from customs alone 
—it is obvious that the pretence and the plea will 
be thus furnished fora high and protective tariff. 

Nor isthis all, sir. I: has been well said that 
the capital for a National Bank could not be paid 
in specie, withont a distress and pressure which 
might render the institution unpopular at iis.com- 
mencement. But, on the other hand, if its capiial 
should consist of stocks, it would go into operation 
smoothly. Thirty-one millions of United Sates 
stock will furnish the means to start it; and the de- 
posites arising from large revenues, together with 
the permanent surplus of $4,000,000, will make it 
profitable to the shareholders. Much, then, sir, as 
Lebject to this loan bill as a mere financial mea- 
sare, I am stili more opposed to it when } connect 
it with the system of which it isa part, and which 
seems to have been the primary object in the Se- 
cretary’s recommendations. There is no necessity 
for creating thirty-one millions of stock, and no in- 
telligible reason for proposing it, unless it be to 
build up that gigantic system of plunder, which a 
a Bank, a tariff, and a distribution of the public 
lan. s, will afford the means cf constructing—a se- 
ries of measures which must result, as I have said, 
in an entire revolution of our Government. Si- 
lent it will be—peaceful it may be; bat a revolu- 
tion, deep and entire, in the spirit of ovr iostitu- 
tions, in the policy of the country, and in the distri- 
bution of the power which is to govern it. 

Mr. Chairman, I say it under a sense of all the 
responsibilities which belong to the occasion; but 
if this system be permanently fastened upon us, it 
must result in a revolution, which is to take the 
power of this Governineni from the many, and 
place it all—yes, all, sir—ia the hands of the few. 
And am I to be deterred from expressing my sense 
of the enormities of such a system, with a full 
recollection of allihat my section of country has 
fel, and is likely to feel again, under some of its 
oppressions, from fear of being charged with dis- 
loyalty to the Union? Why, sir, my friend from 
South Carolina [Mr. Pickens] suggested, the 
other day, that unequal taxation, and even cquai 
taxation with unequa! disbarsements, was an evil 
under aay Government; but particuiarly so in 
ours, where the interests were so diversified 
and the territory so extensive. Aud when he 
used this consideration as an argument against 
excessive taxaticn and a protective system, which 
taxed the people twice— nee for the Government 
and once for the protected class——he was severely 
taken to task by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
[Mr. SERGEANT,}] as having argued against the 
Union. It was said by him, sir, (if 1 understood 
the drift of his argumest,) ihat the power to bor- 
row money exited under the Constitution; and to 
protest again-t its present exercise, on account of 
any unequal operation it might have, was to atiack 
the Consiitution itself. Nay, sir, the very exposi- 
tion of the eviis of unequal disbursements, although 
used as an argument for caution aad moderation 
in tne exercise of a great and often disturbing 
power, was treated as a proof of a want of aitach- 
meni to the Union; and the insane speculations of 
a foreign reviewer, conceived either in ignorance 
or malice, were held up as a “mirror” to reflect— 
what? Hither the feelings which were supposed 
to exist in the gentleman’s own mind, or the feel- 
ings which his remarks were likely to awaken in 
others, and the effects they would produce. Upon 
this moze of reasoning, we can never oppose the 
exercise of any power vested In us, Upon conside- 
rations of expediency, without being liable to the 
same impatations. Why, sir, we have the power 
to declare war against any of the nations of the 
earth; and if such a proposition were now made, 
{ conid not oppose its justice or expediency, | could 
neither weigh its consequences nor consider Ls 
horrors, without exposing myself to such charges. 
if I oppose this, or aay other sysiem, on account 
of its unequal operalion—nay, sir, if { were to go 
evento the caring and presumptuous lengih ot 
complaining that it was vajast in a sectional point 
of view, am I to receive the suggestions of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania as a hint to submit 
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without murmur, or else to prepare for the horrors 
of civil and of servile war, which that foreign anà: 
hired libeller of Southern, ay, and of Northern feel-. 
ing, has foretold for us? Sir, I like not these dark: 
outpourings, these gleomy fancies, these. mysteri-. 
cus bints; they savor too much of an argument ad- 
dressed to my fears, to induce me to submit to that: 
to which my reason and sense of justice may not. 
assent. But I ask the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia if itis wise, if it is statesmanlike, to. shut our 
eyes to the evils which may exist in the Govern- 
ment that we administer? Is it not rather a duty 
1o detect them, that we may remove them if we 
have the power; or watch over and. mitigate their 
tendencies, if their existence be inevitable? Is it 
vot a peor compliment to the understanding of our 
people, if we suppose that they would abandon 
ineir insttations, merely because they are not: per- 
feet? Sir, I will take the risk of all the imputations 
which the gentleman from Pennsylvania, or even 
the Edinburgh Review, may cast upon those who 
utter the sentiment. I reaffirm the proposition 
of my friend from South Carolina, that even 
equal taxation, with unequal disbursements, is an 
evil—to some extent a necessary evil, I admit; but 
when carried beyond the necessity of the case, un- 
justifiable; and when pushed to great lengths, 
often insupportable. He who denies that this 
is an evil, not only here, but in all Govern- 
ments, must shat his ears to the voice of history, 
and close his eyes to the lights of experience. The 
inequality either in taxation or disbursement is 
intimately connected with that greatest of all pro- 
blems in political scieace—I mean the question as 
to the distribution of wealth. It is this, sir, which 
from the first organization of human society bas 
disturbed it most deeply. It has divided parties; 
it has overthrown Governments; it hss'convulsed, 
and sometimes disorganized society itself. The 
question whether the distribution of wealth ‘shall 
be regulated by industry and skill, or by the arti- 
ficial distinctions of law, is that upon which main- 
ly depends the stability of every Government and 
the happiness of every people. The one mode of 
of distribution uses the selfish instinet to stimulate 
productive agencies to their highest degree of ener- 
y, and for the most beneficial purposes; whilst the 
other, inviting it to plunder, turns man upon his 
brother, either ia open war, or in the more silent 
but scarcely less deadly conflicts of selfish and un- 
just legislation. Who does not see that there is a 
necessary connection between this and the question 
of unequal taxation and disbursement; and hence 
have arisen the great contests which have dis- 
turbed the social condition of man, not only here, 
bat elsewhere? It is not, sir, ashas been said, a 
contest between capital and labor, or between pro- 
perty and numbers, but between the tax-consuming 
and the tax-paying partes. By the tax-consum- 
ing party, I mein those who receive more money 
from the Government than they contribute to it; 
and by the tax-paying, those who contribute more 
ihan they receive;—the one looking to Government 
for the means of living; the other viewing it as a 
necessary but expensive instrument for the protec~ 
tion of persons and property;—the one interested 
to have the revenues as large and the disburse- 
menis as unequal as possible; the other interested 
in equal disbursements, and in paying as little as 
may be consistent with the attainment of the great 
moral ends for which alone they value their Go- 
vernment. In proportion as the former 
prevail, the incentives to industry dimi-- 
nish, and the moral feeling of the people is de- 
pressed. The few who administer ihe Govern- 
ment, and lay taxes for the mere purpose of con- 
saming them, divide the great mass of those op- 
pored to them, by leading one class or one section 
of the country to plunder another. But when 
they have thus rendered ihe: honest returns 
of labor and the rights of property insecure, 
the people, forsaking the arts of industry, 
use the ballot-box for the means of living; and, 
sinking under indolence and depravity, either fall 
before the pressure of invasion from without, or 
seek relief from the oppressions ot the few, by 
submitting to the despotism ef one. These par- . 
lies bave existed, and will exist, in all Go- 
vernments, The history of their contests -is 
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spoliti istory = of almost every ` coun- 
y; aid in theirs fierce collisions sunk -adl of 
the” Republics. which have heretofore existed, 
and which did ñot fall a prey to foreign invasion 
' Before theirsòcieties were corrupted and degraded 
by the false’ principles upon which wealth was dis- 
tributed.” To what, sir, but this; must we attribute 
the:dééline ‘and fall of that society which, for its 
“esmbinations of skill and strength,” exceeded all 
thatexisted.in ancient times, and challenges won- 
deéiand admiration even at the present day? Fol- 
ow thë progress of that old Roman spirit from the 
day when; nursed in the “disciplina tetrica et tristis 
geterum Sabinorum,” it first laid claim to the mas- 
tery of the world through all its transformations of 
decline-and decay, until it can no longer be- recog: 
ied in the depravity and imbecility of the modern 
lazzayoni. ‘What do we see in the closing pages of 
that instructive yet melancholy history, but the in- 
fluence of a Government administered not. for the 
many; but the few; and the spectacle of a people 
whose faculties sunk in the oblivion of sloth, when 
that Government took away the incentives to use 
them, and attempted to reverse that primeval law 
of human happiness and of individual indepen- 
dence, “in the'sweat of thy face shalt thou eat thy 
biead?” “Whence, sir, were the agitations of the 
Gitatchi, the factions of Scylla and Marius, of 
‘Cesar and Pompey, and the bloody proscriptions 
of the triumvirate? What, sir, is the history of 
these, and of the succeedings days of that empire, 
but the evidence uf the mastery of the few, the di- 
vision amongst the plunderers themselves, and of 
the decay of the national spirit under that species 
of domination, until those 
“Who otice with undisputed sway, 
: Gave armies, empire, every thingaway; 
Fortwo poor claims had long resigned the whole, 
‘+ And only ask the Circus and the Dolo.” 

If such, Mr. Chairman, have been the parties, 
aod such the effects which have arisen under other 
Governments, from the unequal distribution of 
wealth by law--or from unequal disbursements, 
if you will: why should we sbut our eyes to the 
consequences of such a system here? Why should 
the American statesman aione refuse to consider 
that master problem in political science which has 
engaged the most earnest attention, not only of phi- 
losophers, but of legislators, in other countries, 
from a remote antiquity down to the present time? 
Is there no reason to apprehend the formation of 
such a party here? And are there no means by 
which it might become formidable, if it should not 
be entirely successful? 1 do notsay that such a 
party exists; but suppose that it did, and had 
planned a conspiracy to plunder the tax-paying 
many for the benefit of themselves. [t may seem, 
at the first view, that the tax-payers outnumber 
them so far that there could be no possibility of 
their ascendency. They would, therefore, resort to 
art and management; they would look first for the 
méans of bribing one class of the community, or one 
section ot the Confederacy, by plundering some 
other. A fit measure for such a purpose would be 
a protective tariff; a scheme to tax the whole for 
the benefit of a part—the many for the few. 
They might thus secure the assistance of the privi- 
leged and protected class, not only in this, but it 
may be in other schemes, to plunder the less fa- 
vored classes in the community. Let us suppose 
now, sir, that having gained this assistance, and 
collected a large revenue, they still felt their pha- 
lańx too weak for the odds opposed to them: what 
next would they do? They would seek a mode of 
dividing the different sections of the confederacy, 
and of calling some one of them to their assistance, 
by holding out to it the prospect of plundering the 
others. They would set on foot some grand plan 
for expending large sums of money upon works of 
internal improve'nent—upon the construction of 
artificial harbors—the removal of obstructions in 
rivers—the erection of piers, breakwaters, and sea- 
walls; and‘ so contrive it that the benefits of these 
works should fbe distributed as unequally as possi- 
ble. And now, having secured new allies, by dis- 
bursing upon at part the taxes which were raised 
from the whole, they would have accomplished 
much. But one thing would still be wanting. 
They would desire some instrument which would 
enable them to depeess the value of property to- 


day and elevate it to-morrow; to increase the profits 
of one class of producers, and diminish those of 
another; to transfer tradé from one section of the 


| community for the benefit of some other; to silence 


popul:r clamor, when they wished it, by raising 
prices; and to produce it, if it better suited their pur- 
poses, by depressing them; to distribute; in short, 
the profits of trade and labor as they pleased, and 
by means so secret, and machinery so invisible, 
that none but the initiated could know by whom 
and how it was done. Where could so admirable, 
so efficient an instrument be found? The refine- 
ments of modern ingenuity have furnished it in a 
“National Bank.” Icare not for the name, sir. 
It isa matter of indifference to me, whether it 
comes in the daunting scarlet of the Babylonian 
harlot, with “ Bank of the United States ” written 
on its forehead; or whether, reformed in name, but 
not in spirit, it comes in magdalen attire, and calls 
itself a “ Fiscal Agent.” 

Mr. Chairman, there is yet another measure 
which would be eminently conducive to this gene- 
ral designu; I mean, sir, a distribution bill—just such 
a bill as we have lately passed. A bill passed un- 
der circumstances and upon principles which virtu- 
ally affirm the power of Congress to distribute the 
revenue, no matter how raised, and in any man- 
ner, no matter how unequal. A bill not only un- 
equal upon its face, in the distribution between the 
different sections of this confederacy, but which 
contains the deadly seeds of future strife and divi- 
sion between the various classes of society. 

Some gentlemen, content with this sectional view, 
may fla'ter themselves with the pleasing prospect of 
the advantages which they have attained; but 
do they see nothing beyond this? Do they see no 
cloud which, if itbe not bigger than a man’s hand, 
is yet presageful of storm and tempest? They 
have determined to distribute this money amongst 
the States; but have they settled the question of its 
disposition when it shall have been paid to them? 
Is it to be applied to the uses of property or of 
numbers? Is it to go to the stockjobbers, or to be 
divided per capita? Or is this but to pave the way 
for a division, by lottery, of the public lands 
amongst all of the people of the United States? 
Have gentlemen heard none of these questions 
mooted? Look, sir, into the “troubled mirror of 
the times,” and see if, amidst the shadows which 
coming events are said to cast before them, there 
be not the fearful apparition of that question which 
may divide society by classes, and convulse Go- 
vernment in their collisions. 

There are gentlemen here who profess, and I be- 
lieve entertain, fears of an agrarian party, which 
they say exists in a portion of our country, and 
which is hostile to the institutions of property. Ifsuch 
a party exists, I am not familiar either with its men 


or its measures, and no one can abhor such pur- | 


poses more than myself. But surely that lean 
and hungry troop, if it in truth exists, will need no 
Hannibal to lead them over the rugged passes of 
the Alps to view the splendid fields of plunder 
which lie below, for the authors of this measure 
have conducted them to the spoils by an easier 
route. No man, sir, will regret such collisions 
more than myself; but my conaolation is, that I had 
no hand in the measure which addresses itself di- 
rectly to the cupidity of our people, and invites 
them to convert the ballot box into an instrument 
ef plunder. Ofallthe schemes for disorganizing 
society, and for sowing deep the seeds of discord 
and divisien in the hearts of a people, this seems 
the best yet devised fer such a purpose. It has 
been said that there were some questions which can 
only be settled by “armed men upon horseback”, — 
questions beyond the arbitrament of legislation, 
and to be decided in “trial by battle.” It is net 
for me to say where they are, or whence they come; 
but if there be such sources. of fierce collision, I 
ask if this distribution bill may not suggest some of 
them? But why do I navite the attention of gentle- 
men to the consequences of a measure which they 
have doubtless well considered, and for which they 
may think themselves prepared; as surely they 
must expect to meet these questions in every State, 
in every city, in every hamlet and cross road ga- 
thesing, when the steam of the carcass shall once 
haye gone forth to invite the eagles to the batiquet. 


And now, sir, I ask if, with the connected means 
which I have just described, the system of plunder 
and the structure of power will not be complete? 
And from whence is its overthrow to come? From 
the people?’ Divided. and corrupted, they would 
have neither the spirit nor the means of resistance. 
From divisions among the plunderers themselves? 
One set might, indeed, drive out another, bat the 
body politic would be the prey of vampires still. 
The form of this tyranny might, and perhaps 
would, change; but when the national spirit. is 
once on the decline, and the seeds of decay 
have been deeply planted, the immedicable ill 
must sooner or later work out it sare and deadly 


-results, 


Such, Mr. Chairman, is the system which I have 
denounced, because its effects, if permanent, 
would lead to a revolution that would transfer the 
power of this Government from the many to the 
few—a system which, I solemnly believe, is not 
only against the very letter of the Constitution, but 
utterly subversive of that spirit of equality which 
pervades it. Am I, then, to be considered as ini- 
mical to the Union, because I seek to preserve its 
Government true to the purposes of its creation? 
Sir, I love the Constitution, and what is in the- Con- 
stitution, as well as any man; but I am not like the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, who seems to love 
what is not in the Constitution more than that 
which is in it. But he told the gentleman from 
South Carolina, that if he meant to raise the ques- 
tion whether the power of this Government was to 
reside in the property or in the labor of the coun- 
try, he would consider it when presented, I tell 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, that if such be 
his disposition, he must consider it now, for that 
is one of the very class of questions presented by 
the system which he so much admires. The ques- 
tion whether the power of this Government shall 
be vested in the many pr the few, is the very ques- 
tion which not this bill alone, but the system of 
which it is a part, presents for the consideration of 
the people. And this isnotso much a question be- 
tween the different sections—the light in which the 
gentleman, perhaps, prefers to view it—as it is be- 
tween the various classes of the community. Let 
him, then, display his colors, if he desires to break 
a lance in this quarrel, and show for whom it is 
thathe tilts. But whilst he reserves this question 
for consideration, he makes open war upon the doc- 
trines of free trade, and upon those who sustain 
them, whom he seems to consider as governed en- 
tirely by sectional feelings. Nay, sir, so desperate 
and dangerous does he deem the heresy and the here- 
tics, that he ranks these last with the bired review- 
ers and foreign enemies of our institutions. Mr. 
Chairman, I deny that iam supporting the inte- 
rests of any particular secticn when I advocate 
these great principles. I support in them the 
interests not only of the South, but of the 
North, and of the East, and the West; not the 
interests of one, but of all classes in the com- 
munity; not of this people only, butofall man- 
kind; and not even, sir, of the; present generation 
alone, but of those which shall succeed us. The 
doctrine of free trade is that of some of the most 
profound minds which the world bas ever known. 
I believe, myself, sir, thatthey are the ema- 
nations ofa great truth, which will continue to 
make triumphant progress in tne face of all oppo- 
sition, until it shall redeem the world, and dispel 
the darkness which hides the bondi ge of unequal 
Jaws and selfish legislation. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania may strive in vain to resist this great, 
this divine trath—for a)l truth is divine; but he can- 
not obscure the lights of the sun of science by any 
flight of arrows. which he may cast into its disc. 
No, sir; that light has risen upon the world never to 
set, and the gentleman must kave the power of 
another Joshua to stop its progress—nay, greater; 
for he must not only arrest it in mid-heaven, but 
force it back beneath the horizon from which it 
arose, 

But, Mr. Chairman, I should do injustice to the 
time-honored State of my nativity, if I were to 
take my seat without repelling the imputations of 
a want of attachment for the Union, which have 
been thrown out against the South. Sir, Virgini. 
has made as many sacrifices—has laid at least as 
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many free-will gifts upon the common altar of the 
country—has borre and forborne—has done and 
suffered as much to maintain and cherish the Union, 
as any other State in this confederacy. She is still 
willing to do and to suffer much more, if necessa- 
ry, before she would agree for a tie to be severed 
from the bonds which unite us. It is no cause for 
reproach if should desire that, as far as possible, 
this Government shall shed its blessings alike on 
all who are gathered beneath its shadow. But, 
should she protest against any legislation here, as 
unjust between the classes, or even as ucnecessari- 
ly unequal between the sections of the confederacy, 
T hope she is not to be to'd that the alternatives are 
either an unconditional submission, or else the hor- 
rors of social and of servile war. What else could 
have been the meaning of that dask picture of our 
future woes, which it pleased the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania to draw, when some one from the 
South ventured to oppose our legislation as une- 
qua}? Why else wasit, when we claimed an equal 
participation in the benefits of this confederacy, 
that he started up with the evidence of foreign hate 
and hostility towards our institutions in his hands, 
as the mirror which but too faithfully reflected 
our own feelings? And why, for such small cause 
of offence does he depict for the South a future so 
full of horror and disaster—a tate so gloomy that 
his own imagination grew dark under its reflected 
shadows—unless it were to point out the danger of 
murmuring against even injustice, ifa majority 
should choose to perpetrate it? 

Mr. Chairman, the many amiable qualities of 
that gentleman have attached me to him personal- 
ly, and I feel a most sincere respect for his ac- 
knowledged abilities; but if, hereafter, he can find 
nothing to convince me in those resources of rea- 
son, with which his mind is so abundantly stored, 
I hope he will not address arguments to my fears, 
with which it would be unmanly in him to coerce 
me if I were craven enough to submit to them. 


SPEECH OF MR. BOWNE, 
; OF NEW YORK. 

In the House of Representatives, July 13, 1841—On 
the correspondence of Mr. Websicr with the 
British Minister, ın relation to the surrender of 
Alexander McLeod. 

The following resolution being under conside- 


ration— 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
quested to inform this House, if not incompatible with the pub- 
Ne service, whether any officer of the army, or the Attorney 
General of the United States, has, since the 4th of March last, 
been directed to visit the State of New York for any purpose 
connected withi the imprisonment or trial of Alexander Mc. 
Leod; and whether, by any Executive measures or correspon- 
dence, the British Government has been given to, understand 
that Mr. McLeod will be released or surrendered; and, if so, to 
communicate to this House copies of the instruction to, and re- 
port of, such officer. 


Mr. BOWNE rose and said—-Mr. Speaker: I 
propose, in the remarks which I shall address to 
this House, to confine myself to the subject under 
debate, which is a resoiution of inquiry. I shall 
endeavor to discuss its merits, and the merits of 
the general question of the McLeod affair, so far 
as they are involved in that resolution. It would 
have given me pleasure, bad the time to which I 
am limited allowed of it—lI say, sir, it would have 
given me pleasure to discuss many important 
points, some of them of a constitutional character, 
which have grown out of this affair—questions of 
international law, the right understanding of which, 
and the right action of Government thereon, are 
of overwhelming interest to the people of this coun- 
try. Notwithstanding my residence, sir, in a State 
most vitally interested in this matter—a State look- 
ing to every movement of the Executive with 
breathless interest; looking to every decision as 
solving a portion of the great problem of our Go- 
vernment, and yet with a firm and inflexible deter- 
mination at every hazard to maintain, unimpaired, 
her rights—I say, notwithstanding all this, I should 
have been contented to remain silent, discharging 
my duty by giving my vote in favor of the resolu- 
tion, but for the strange, the extraordinary course 
pursued by two of my colleagues en this floor. 

I would have contented myself, gin with ike ja 

‘searching investigation given to this subject in 
A or Tenik of the Capitol; and I would have 
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held up those able expositions of constitutional 
law, those triumphant vindications of the rights of 
New York, and that entire refutation of the doc- 
trines advanced by the present Seeretary of State, 
as my shield—as a complete answer to all that has 
been urged, or all that can be urged in their favor 
on this floor. Sir, after the extraordinary course 
pursued by those gentlemen—after the sentiments 
put forth on this flovr—I feel that it would be de- 
reliction of duty for me to remain Silent. I should 
be guilty of treason, and recreant to the trust re- 
posed in me by my fellow-citizens, if my voice 
was unheard within these walls, repelling, with the 
indignation of conscious truth, the calumny on my 
people and the calumny on my State. Sir, you 
have heard, and I have heard, on this floor, our 
tellow-citizens denounced as “lawless banditi ” 
Not, sir, in a tavern, or & cross road; but here, sir, 
here, on the floor of an American Congress, we 
hear the men who are our own countrymen, 
bonad to us by every tie of common interest, de- 
nounced as “lawless bandit.” We have heard 
them accused of seeking a controversy with Eng- 
land—with unnecessarily thrusting themselves into 
a quarrel—seeking their reward in conquest, and 
the possession of a portion of her territory. We 
have beard the doctrines laid down by Mr. Web- 
ster—doctrines dishonorable to the State of New 
York, doctrines which cannot be borne out by the 
Consiitution, violative of every known principle 
of internaticnal law; we have heard those doctrines 
seriously, openly, unblushingly defended in this 
hall; and, in addition, we have been told that the 
citizens of the Empire State were satis§ed—that 
they acquiesced in the decision. Sir, it is this of 
which I complain; it is this slander of the State 
which I partially represent. Sir, i deny the charge. 
In the name of my own State, I deny the charge. | 
repel it with indignation; it is to traduce the cha- 
racter of the State, the character of our citizens, to 
invade her sovereignty, to irample her rights under 
foot, to say that she acquiesces in those doctrines, 
Sir, I say, once for all—I say it emphatically—the 
State of New York never has, the State of New 
York never will, give her liberties into the keeping 
of the Secretary of State, humble herself at ihe 
feet of British power at his command, or cringe in 
abject submission kefere his dishonorable fiat— 
never, sir, I repeat, whatever may be the issue, 
will she abandon her rights. The man McLeod 1s 
in her custody; he is in the custody cf her laws; if 
found guilty, he will undergo the punishment due 
to his crimes; but never will the Empire Sate sur- 
render into the hands of Mr. Webster any custody 
or control over that individual, his trial, or his 
punishment. Having said thus much, sir, I pro- 
pose to enter briefly into the circumstances of the 
case before us. And what are the facts which have 
originated the controversy? 

We found Canada—a colonial Government, a 
dependency on England—in a condition far worse 
than was this country when the colonies threw off 
the yoke of British power. Repeated suffering had 
made them ripe for revolt. Repeated acts of in- 
jury had alienated and estranged them from the 
parent country. The same spirt that warmed our 
fathers—ihe same spark that burned in their 
bosoms—the same dauntless bravery had commu- 
cated itself across the Niagara. Rebellion raised 
her banner, but it was rebellion against wrong. 
The object of that people, sir, was a noble one; 
they fought for freedom, and for the estabish- 
ment of a republic hke our own. It was no false 
fire—it was no false feeling; the yoke of bond- 
age and corruption pressed heavily upon them, 
and they rose in their might to free themselves, 
What, under such circumstances, was to be ex- 
pected from American citizens? Sir, we had many 
recollections that bound us to that struggle. 
We, like them, had trod the fiery pathway, we, 
like them, had endured until resistance became 
a virtue. There is much ia our history in com. 
mon; and we should not have been American 
citizens, we should have been unworthy of the 
freedom we had purchased with our blood, if we 
could have gazed upon that struggle without an 
emotion, without a sympatby, or without ferventas- 
pirations for the success of thatcause. Sir, it was 
no feeling to be indulged by “lawless banditti?— 


it was no piracy—it was the spirit of °76, that, ani- 
mating our forefathers, had led them to declare: the 
then colonies to be free and independent. It was 
the fire of liberty, sir; it was an emanation from 
Deity itself; it was the answer to the voice of suf- 
fering and oppressed humanity; it was the unal- 
terable, ineradicable love of liberty, deeply’ iin- 
planted in every American heart. But, sir, I will 
come to the more immediate correspondence, infor- 
mation as to which is songht for by the resolution 
before the House. 


What, sir, was the course of the Caroline? For 
what purpose was she intended? And how was she 
used? I read now, sir, from document No. 183, of 
the 25th Congress, 2d session: 


“On the morning of the 29th day of December last, (1837,) a 
steamboat called the ‘Caroline,’ of Buffalo, in the State of New 
York, left that port for Sehlosser, another port of ‘that State, 
upon the east side of the Niagara river. 

“That this vessel was the property of William Wells, of 
the said city of Buffalo, and was commanded by Captain Gil- 
man Appleby, both of whom are citizens of the United States. 

“That she was cleared with the view of running between the 
said ports of Buffalo and Schlosser, and for the purpose of car- 
trying passengers and freight. i 

“That, on her moving down the Niagara river, she came to 
at Black Rock dam; and, whilst in port, the captain caused the 
American ensign to be run up. 

“That, soon after leaving Black Rock harbor, several mus- 
ket shots were discharged at the said boat, from the Canada 
shore, but without doirg any injury. g , 

“That her course down the river was continued without fuar- 
ther molestation; and she touched at Navy Island, where. anum- 
ber of passengers disembarked, and sundry articles of freight 
were landed. . 

“Thar rrom this place she was run over to Schlosser, where 
she arrived at three o’clock, p. m, She was made fast to the 
dock at that place, with a chain cable, about six o’clock in the 
evening, 2 

“That the officers and crew of the Caroline were ten in num 
ber; that, during the evening, twenty-three other individuals, 
citizens of the United States, came on board, and requested per- 
mission to remain there during the night, as they were unable 
to procare lodgings at the only tavern at Schlosser, This re- 
quest was granted, and they retired to rest, as did the officers 
and crew of the boat. ; y 

“That, about midnight, an alarm was given, in consequence 
of the approach from the viver of four or five boats; and, a 
moment after, the Caroline was boarded by a number of 
armed men from said boats, who immediately commenced an 
indiscriminate attack, with pistols, and swords, and cutlasses, 
upon the unarmed crew and inmates of said vessel, under. the 
cry of ‘give no quater,’ several of whom were slaughtéred, 

“That the steamboat was yielded without resistance, and waa 
immediate ly set on fire in several places, cut loose from the 
dock, towed into the current of the river, abandoned, and ulti- 
mately went over the Niagara falls. _ 

“That one man, Amos Durfee, (a citizen of Buffalo,) was kill- 
ed and left dead on the dock at Schlosser: and others who es- 
caped with life were most severely wounded and disabled; and 
amonast them wasthe captain. 

“That several individuais who were on board the boat are 
still missing, and there is strong reason for believing that they 
were either murdered, or found a watery grave in the cataract 
of the river.” i 


And yet, sir, in the face of this evidence—evi- 
dence with which my colleague must have been 
more or less familiar—in the face of this evidence, 
sir, we have heard him call this a piratical vessel, | 
What part of her actions, what movement, is 
clouded in suspicion? Does she wait for the man- 
tle of night to fall on the sleeping world before she 
enters on a nefarious enterprize? Does she seek to 
hide herself from the view? No, sir, not There 
is nothing about ber movements calculated to give 
color to the suspicion; her tips were made in broad 
daylight; they were open, and their object was 
avowed. The pretence is idle; there is no substan- 
ality in the charge; it is contradicted by all the 
circumstances of the case. 

But, sir, my colleague says ske was sailing un- 
der false colors, and upon that assertion he 
grounds his statement. What authority has he 
brought here, sir—what evidence of that fact? 
He has read to you a portion of a letter—not 
by an admitted authority—not by an American 
citizen—but from Sir Allen McNab himself. 
Yes, sir, the very man admitted on all hands 
as the one who is the author of this murder, the 
first cause of all the attack and bloodshed, and the 
serious consequences which may perhaps follow; 
the man who received the Iscariol’s price and a 
knighthood for his acts of cruelty and his breach 
of national law; the man who, more than all 
others, is interested in giving wings to the charge, 
however false, that it might, if possible, color hig 
acts to.his Government, and the acts of his Govern. 
ment to this country; he who, from his very inte. 
rest in this matter, is an incompetent witness—to 
say nothing of the lendencies of his feelings and 
prejudices to warp the truth: this man is chosen by 


- omy colleague asa witness; his testimony is brought 


is 
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_here—here, info the hall of the Representatives of 
the. American people—and offered to them as evi- 
dence. 


: „Mr. Fintmors. To whom does my colleague 
refer? : 
:Mr. Bowne. Sir, I cannot be interrupted; at 


the expiration of sixty minutes | must cease to ad- 
dress the House on this important subject; I shall 
then be gagged. The colleague to whom I refer is 
Mr. Hont. 

Mr, Finumore.. He is not in his seat. 

Mr. Bowne., Sir, I will make no misstatements. 
I will make no false charges. I wili make no 
misreprecentations. I understand my position, 
and I am fully aware of what I am saying. I say 
that my colleague read from the letter of Sir Allen 
McNab, and that was the testimony he offered to 
prove that the Caroline was sailing under false co- 
lors, and engaged in carrying troops to Navy 
Island. Sir, as to what that vessel really was en- 
gaged in, I have read to the Hlouse some extracts 
from the evidence taken upon the subject. I have 
produced here, sir, the evidence of American eiti- 
zens—~such evidence as I doubt not, sir, would be 
rejected by the counsel for the Crown, bat such as 

l trust is worthy of all credit on the floor of an 

American Congress. The evidence from which | 
have read, sir, was collected by the authority of 
the Government, and by the order of the last Ad- 
ministration. It is evidence given under oath, 
and by men calculated to give a just and true state- 
ment of facts. We will begin on the 29th of De- 
cember, and recapitulate the prominent facts. 

She was running in American waters, from one 
American port to another, bearing aloft the Ame- 
rican ensign; she lay to on American ground for 
the night, and this at a time when we were at 
peace with Great Britain, and whilst our Govern- |! 
ment was taking active and efficient. measures to || 
prevent a violation of our neutrality laws, and 
thereby perpetuate peace and its attendant bless- 
ings. 

_ Sir, to what other conclusion can you come up- 
‘on this subject \han that it was a wanton, a brutal, 
and an unprovoked outrage? At midnight, thirty- 
three-of. our citizens had sought their rest—citizens 
engaged in the peaceful pursuit of their Jlawfal em- 
ployment—their vessel moored in American wa- 
ters, and they slumbering in fancied security be- 
neath the protection of their country’s flag. Not 
dreaming, sir, of an attack beneath the sable cloud 
of night, they had retired to sleep—the sleep of 
death. From the Canada side of ihe river the 
British troops approached slowly and stealthily 
into American waters. No cry of warning, sir, 
rang on the midnight air. No intimation was 
given to those unconscious siecpers that a dreadful 
destruction was near. At that hour of midnight 
the fatal vessel was attacked; the feet of England’s 
myrmidons polluted our soil; the noise of dis- 
charging rifles and pistols, and the suppressed 
murmurs of those who were busy in the work 
of destruction, sounded througao the stillness of 
night. One of our citizens was murdered, sir, 
in cold blood, on our own shores. The boat was 
towed out into the current; it was set on fire, 
if not with the knowledge, at least wiih the 
presumption that human life was th re to be sa- 
crificed. Along the rapid waters it was driven—a 
flaming wreck; and while the heavens were crim- 
soned with the reflection of the flames, and the soil 
of ourcountry stained with the biood of our fel- 
low- citizens, the Cxroline was sent down the thun- 
dering torrentof the Niagara, and rushed to de- | 
struction in its winding-sheet of fire. The ery of 
the victims, and the shrieks of the terrified specta- 
tors, were lost in the roar of its torent. But 
here, sit, this conduct- is sought, if not to 
be justified, at least to be pailiated. Yes, 
sir, there is one voice that can be heart 
here to pronounce our countrymen “jawless ban- 
diuti”—one voice that can find a redeeming trait in 


this deed of blocdshed—and that voice is from New 
York. That voice is fromthe Schenectady and 
Saratoga district; and, -ir, if my voice cou.d reach 
his constituents, I would call upon them to watch 
ihe course of their representatives. I would cali, 
sir, upon the men of Schenectady—that city which 


bas so recently risen like a phoenix from the ashes 
of its former fire—who:e soil every inch of which 
is endeared to them by the memory of the past, 
and sacred, forever sacred, to the spirit of liberty— 
a city baptised with the blood of freemen—I 
would call upon them, while they lock back upon 
a long line ofa noble ancestry who have fought the 
battles of freedom; I would bid them listen and 
hear the voice of their representative, speaking on 
this floor by their authority, denouncing their fel- 
low-citizens as pirates and ‘lawless banditti.” 
And Saratoga, too, sir—! would call on the gal- 
lant sons of that district, whose eyes marning and 
night look to the great battle-ground of freedom— 
—who behold, at every step, some object to call 
up reminiscences of the struggles and sacrifices of 
their countrymen in the defence of freedom—who 
behold, on their own soil, the scenes of their 
country’s triumph—I would bid them to hearken to 
the voice of their representative. 

Sir, another of my colleagues [Mr. Hunt] 
would have indulged a friendly disposition towards 
this inquiry—he would acquiesce in its justice and 
propriety—he would have given it his powerful sup- 
port sub silentio, had not Mr. Webster been attacked. 
‘There was the power that had turned the current 
and made it flow backwards—there was the cause 
of the revolution in the gentleman’s feelings. The 
supporters of this resolution have thought proper 
to deny the positions of the present Secratary of 
State—and there’s the rub. The gentleman can 
no longer yieid his support; it is withdrawn from 
the resolution; not thathe loved his country less, 
bu’ that he loved Daniel Webster more. And my 
colleague further tells us we must not aguate this 
question while negotiation is pending; that, by so do- 
ing, we force this Government into a war with 
England. 

Sir, Iam myself opposed to war. I was edu- 
cated after the strictest manner of the sect called 
Quakers. I have learned the lessons of peace 
from the lips of a venerated parent, in his public 
and private teachings. And, sir, after-reflection 
has confirmed and strengthened the effects of edu- 
cation; those principles taught me in childhood 
have a fresh, a living, and abiding influence now. 
Let me not be accused of seeking to kindle the flame 
of war. I am for peace, sir, where peace may hono- 
rably be maintained. But, sir, my country’s honor 
is dear to me. I am not willing to see it degraded in 
abject servility at the foot of British power; and 
Jeastof all, sir, am I willing to see it brought into 
ihat condition by an American Secretary of State. 
Rather than that, come war if it must be so; let its 
dangers and its horrors come, rather tban I will 
surrender my country’s honor or sacrifice my 
conniry’s dignity. 

Sir, we have heard mach daring this debate of 
the course of the last Adminisiration; we have 
heard it censured as the origin of the difficulties in 
which this question is now involved. Sir, what is 
the trath of this matter? When Mr. Forsyth re- 
ceived the letter of Mr. Fox, aunouncing that the 
British Government acknowledged the burning of 
the Caroline to be an act of public force, done by 
the authority of the Government, what positicn did 
he assume? I refer you, sir, to his letter dated on 
the 26th of December, where he sayy, “it will be 
for the court which has taken cognizance of the of- 
fence with which Mr. McLeod is charged, to de- 
cide upon its validity when legally established be- 
fore it.” Somuch was said, sir, in relation to 
McLeod; and the. next paragraph goes on 'o eall 
fır some action on the part of the British Govern- 
ment in reference to the burning of the Caroline. 
Mr. Forsyth reminds the British minister of the de- 
lays which had already taken place. He held both 
McLeod and the Government responsible. MeLeod 
was responsible to the Siate of New York for the 
murder, and the British Government for the act 
which they had thus plainly avowed. Sir, the 
course of the last Administration in this matter was 
ready and jast; it did not compromise the honor of 
one State; it did not truckle to the power of Eng- 
lancé—a power which takes advantage of every 
inch of ground that is vielded through folly or 
through fear. But what has the present Secretary 
of State done? What has been the course pursued 
by him? 1 will refer the House to the instructions 


l 


given by him to the Attorney General. 7 He says: 
“It is the wish of this Government that, in case his 
defence be overruled by the court in which he 
shall be tried, propet steps be taken. immediately 
for removing the cause, by writ of error, to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States.” Sir, we are 
not left in doubt as to what would be the result; 
for, with a view to influence, if possible, the de- 
cision of the Executive of New York, Mr. Web- 
ster says: “I am directed to say that the President, 
upon the receipt of Mr. Fox’s last communication, 
would have immediately directed a nolle prosequi to 
be entered.” Sir, it is this of which I complain— 
this interference in the arrangements of the Siate of 
New York. Mr. Webster well understood that 
McLecd was rightfully uader the guardianship of 
New York, aud that in due course he would be 
tried. Sir, trust he will be tried still, and, if 
found guilty, executed. Yes, | would have the 
State of New York—without crouching to apy 
power, either a power at home or the power abroad 
—I would have her pursue her jurisdiction to the 


_ execution of that man, if he should be found guilty. 


Yes, sir, on the very spot—in sight of the opposite 
shores—on the scene of his exploit—on the ground 
which he had crimsoned with the life-blood of his 
victim—there would I have him, if guilty, to expi- 
ate bis crime. 

But why, sir, was the Attorney General sent at 
all? Not enly do lask why such instructions were 
given, but I ask why he wassent-at all? Why this 
mission, accompanied with one the bravest of 
the brave, whose hair is whitened in the field of 
glory? Whence this new-born interest for a British 
felon? Sir, was he sent to New York to give as- 
sistance and advice to the State? Was he to prof- 
fer his assisiance to maintain the inviolability of 
justice? No, sir. His object was to consult with 
the accused —1o offer his counsel and advicé to 
him-——to direct the mode of his defence in such a 
manner that he should easiest escape the threaten- 
ed punishment, Wot between the Gevernment of 
the State of New York and the Executive was this 
correspondence, but between the Executive and 
the accused. 

Now, sir, let us inquire for a moment what was 
the object of this Executive interference.. Was 
it net obviously to influence and control the action 
of the Executive of New York? Sir, Iam happy 
to bear the tribute to the present Executive of that 
State, and say that he took a high and noble 
stand in reference to this matter. Belonging to 
another party, sir, and opposed to his doctrines on 
other subjects, I approve, most cheerfully approve 
this. It is the only public act of his life which 
meets my approbation, and it gives me pleasure 
to single this out. Yet, sir, afiér all, theré was a 
strange air of mystery hanging around this mis- 
sion. There was something lurking beneath, which 
baffled common vision; and there seemed some 
clond hanging around the non-interference of the 
Executive of New York. Why, sir, he sbould 
have indigcautly sent the Attorney General back 
again to those who sent him; he should have re- 
pelled any attempt at interference with the rights 
of a sovereign State, and that sovercign Siate in 
the discharge of its duties in the impartial admini- 
stration of justice. 

Sir, what other object could have been had in 
view than the influencing of the decisions of the 
courts of New York? I claim tobe no profound 
lawyer, nor do I pretend to be deeply versed in the 
intricacies of constitutional Jaw; but I know 
enough of it, sir, to know that nowhere can the 
Secretary of State find a justification in the Con- 
stitution for this interference. Sir, where is his 
authority, under any circumstances, to remove this 
case out of the jurisdiction of the courts of New 
York into the Supreme Court of the United States? 
‘The authority cannot be found; it will be looked 
for in vain. 

Bat, sir, in what attitude has the Secretary. of 
State placed us by his course? 

Mr. Fox demands the immediate release of Mc- 
Leod, and adds: ' 


“And her Majesty's Government entreat the President of 
the United States to take inia this most deliberate conside- 
ration the serious consequences which must ensue from a 
rejection of this demand.” 


Now, sir, hear the answer given by the Amerie’ 
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can Secretary to this insolent demand, couched in 
insolent terms, and accompanied with a studied 
and pompous threat: 

“The Government of the United States entertains no doubt, 
after thisavowal of the transaction as a public transaction, 
authorized and undertaken by the British authorities, that the 
individuals concerned in it ought not, by the principles of pub- 
lic law and the general usage of civilized States, to be holden 
responsible in the ordinary tribunals of law for their participa- 
tion in it’? 

Hashe not surrendered this point—tamely sur- 
rendered the right over McLeod at the bidding of 
British power? Has he not, passiag by the inso- 
Jent threat of the British minister, given up the 
rights of New York? In what a condition does 
this place us before the world? A sovereign State 
maintaining its right, and the Executive of ihe 
Siales, through Mr. Webster, yielding up every 
principle for which we are contending. Sir, this 
servile cringing to British power has brought 
shame and dishonor on our country. I: is not the 
language of freemen—i is noi the language of 
conscious truth. Sir, I would never—never make 
the concession, and feast of all would I do it while 
a threat was hanging above my head. 

But, sir, in what condition has it placed us be- 
fore the world? Has it not placed the United 
States in a position where she must be disgraced in 
the eyes of the civilized world, or be driven to the 
necessity of declaiing war against England? In 
the aspect of affairs as they before stood, the 
first blow must have been struck by the British 
power; and, sir, 1 tell you that England would 
have allowed fifty McLeods to be executed before 
she would have declared war against the Ameri- 
can Repnbiic, She knows her own interests too 
well; and, above all, she knows the bravery, the 
indomitable courage, the unbounded Jove of free- 
dom which fills every American breast, to plunge 
in batte for an executed felon, Sir, her course of 
conquest is now among puny Chinamen, or poor 
and helpless Hindoos; wherever her power can 
‘strike terror, is felt her merciless course. But, sir, 
the time admonishes me to hasten to a close. I 
ask for the opportunity to wipe out this foul stain 
upon our common country. Sir, throughout the 
length and breadth of this land, in every valley, 
and on every hill, wherever the banner of our 
Union waves, we shall hear a different language 
than that which has been spoken by our Secretary. 
I ask the representatives of this country—I implore 
them to take measures to wipe out this foul blot. 
Let us not dwell a day under the imputation of 
crouching—~basely crouching and cringing at tne 
feet of British power; and, leasi of all, let not our 
humiliation be the work of a kindred hand. 

And for my own State, sir—for New York, and 
for her gallant sons, for the Empire State, I say— 
she never has, she never can, she never will, sub- 
mit to such doctrines as those which have emanated 
from the Secretary of State, and have found sup- 
porters on this flocr. No, sir, no! Tend as T be- 
gan; she never can, and she never will, yield her 
honor, compromise her dignity, or give up her 
rights. 


Sir, this is the language not only of New York, 


but of the Union——the language of every freeman; 
and if it were not so, Í should cease to feel proud 
of my country. Before these doctrines can find a 
responsive echo in the bosoms of the American 
people, herglory must have departed, her spirit 
must be broken and decayed, her hopes prostrate 
and disappointed. That mighty bird must have 
ceased its flight, the stars of glory must be blotted 
fron our banner, ere we shall submit to such in- 
dix nity. 


SPEECH OF MR. PIERCE, 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

In Senate, July lst and 2d, 1841--Upon Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN’s resolution calling upon the President 
to furnish the names of persons removed from 
office, and of those appointed, since the 4th of 
March last. 

Mr. Presipent: Although I could not, with my 
convictions of what belonged to myself as an Ame- 
rican Senator, and to the friends with whom I 
usually act here, accept the offer to proceed in this 
debate as a matter of favor, still I appreciate the 
kind feelings of the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Mancum] towards me personally, and thank 


him for waiving his motion to tie upon the table, 
and thus leaving us to exercise the poor privilege 
of discussing this interesting subject during the 
morning hour. 

After the full and satisfactory exposition yester- 
day and the day before by the Senator from Illi- 
nois, [Mr. McRoserrts,] I should, probably, have 
relinquished the design of taking a part in the de- 
bate, especially in the present stage oi it, but for a 
paregraph which I noticed in the National Intelli- 
gencer yesterday morning, in the following words: 

“The Opposition papers continaally accuse the Whigs of 
violating their professions, now that they have come into pow- 
er; and yetthese very same papers loudly protested a year 
ago thatthe Whigs had no principles but ‘hard cider,’ and 
made no professions, but were voting fur their candidates 
‘without a why or wherefore.’ The writers of these stories 
must rely upon the credulity, and very little upon the memory, 
oftheir readers.”—-Providence Journal. 


Now, sir, we will see who have relied upon the 
credulity of the people, and who are still persever- 
ing in their attempis to impose on that credulity. 
While removals are taking place with unparalleled 
rapidity, the names cf the men removed and of 
those appointed are not chronicled from week to 
week in the Government paper, as was the case 
during the late Administration, but articles like 
this arecirculated far and near, calculated to fix 
the impression attempted to be made upon the pub- 
lic mind pending the late Presidential election, that 
our arguments were fallacious—our professions 
insincere—our assertions baseless. What aceu- 
sations did we bring against you? What did we 
claim for ourselves? I answer, for one, sir: I de- 
clared publicly, every where, when I had occasion 
to address my countrymen in smal! or large assem- 
blies, that you had but one common ground— 
opposition to the then Administration; that your 
army of leaders, from the captains of twentics up- 
wards, who cheered on in your unprecedented dis- 
plays and your boisterous movements, were ani- 
mated by one comsicn jmpulse—hostility to the 
Democratie party and Democratie principles, cou- 
pled with ambit.on for place and expectation of 
preferment; that you had no common platform of 
principles—no leading measures of national impor- 
tance, and involving the grest national interests, 
which you dared to present to the American people 
either in addresses or resolutions from the conven- 
tions at Harrisburg or Baltimore—none which you 
could present, without at once breaking up and dis- 
tracing the heterogeneous materials of which 
your patty was composed, 

So far from saying that you “ made no profes- 
sions,” we deciared thai you had them prepared, 
by concert and arrangement, cel every comp'exion 
and hue, of all scris aid descriptions, suited for 
every meridian—assertions and professions designed 
to reach the passions and the prejudices of every 
neighb@rhood where they were to be promulgated, 
It was with you, we a-serted, a contest in which 
great principles were kept studiously in the back 
ground; while policy, expediency, ad caplandum ar- 
menis, were doing their work in each State, accord- 
d.ng to the peculiar interests and opinions of its 
people. There were, it is true, some assertions 
and professions suited to all portions of the coua- 
try, and resorted to on all oceasions. Among 
them, the standing army humbug—the charge that 
we desired to reduce the wages of the honest labo- 
rer, and reduce the Jaborer himself to the condition 
of the serfs ot Russia—that the Administration 
had already, by itsimprovidence, its extravagance, 
and its profligacy, run the nation in debt more than 
thirty millions of dollars. [lisiened to my hono- 
rable colleague with unfeigned pleasure, when 
be wrung from the Administration the other day 
the unwilling admission that this Jast charge—mest 
of all harped upon during that canvass— was base- 
less, a mere “ phantom of the imagination.” While 
meeting these assaults and professions before the 
people, we bore aloft, wherever we went, the Con- 
stitution, the resolutions of 1798, and the received 
opinions of the fathers of Democracy, as applicable 
to the great questions which we knew mast agita'e, 
and which are now agitating Congress and the 
country. We were woiully, fearfully beaten, but 
we were notrouted; we “tood upon the field at the 
close of the conflict, with three hundred thousand 
more Democratic legal voters than had ever be- 
fore, in any single election, exercised the right of 


freemen at the polls. Routed! No, sir; ner. dis- 
heartened. We are now here, upon this elevated 
ground, as the representatives of eleven hundred 
thousand intelligent, patriotic, legal voters, to re- 
new the contest upon those great issues which we 
strove, but strove in vain, to bring distinctly before 
the people in their popular meetinge—issues, upon 
the determination of which we in our hearts believe 
rest the liberties of this country. The subject of 
the resolution of tne Senator from Pennsylvania 
{ “ir. Buenanan} had no slight influence in that 
contest, and I thank the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Preston] for his interposition. Let the 
debate go on, he says; let it have its fullest latitude; 
aud, as Í understood him, he and his friends will 
undertake to show that they have not departed 
from the principles which they have avowed in re- 
lation to removals from office. Sir, they shall re- 
ceive no injustice at my hands. IfI shall be so 
unfortunate as to err in any matter of fact or de- 
duction, while I shall regret the error, it will afford 
me pleasure to give the prompt correction. 

I trust, Mr. President, that we shall not be de- 
nied the information sought by tae resolution, and 
that it may not be embarrassed by another call that 
musi inevitably occupy much time at the Depart- 
ments, and can be of no possible weight, so far as 
the professions of this Administration and its prac- 
tice are concerned. ‘The information will be inte- 
resting and useiul, noi only here, but to the whole 
country; and, unless statements made to me upon 
high authority are singulaxly incorrect, I shall be 
able, with the contemplated report before us, to 
impart some additional information that can hard- 
ly fail to be of interest, particularly to the Senator 
from North Carolina, (Mr. Maneum]—informa.- 
tion connecting itself with rights and interests dear 
to his constituents, and at the same time with the 
action of the Executive here, particularly with one 
of the Departments. Ideal in no mysteries, and 
will state the nature of the information to which I 
allude. Inthe State which I have the honor in 
part to represent, there are, as appears by the re- 
turns of the late election, about twelve hundred 
Abolition voters, in a poll of between fifty and sixty 
thousand; and yet, small and inconsiderable as that 
party is in puint of numbers, they are so peculiarly 
the favorites of this Administration, that when re- 
movals have occurred, the vacated places have 
been filled by zealous and prominent members of 
that faction. What is most remarkable, Demo- 
crats alone have not been removed to give place to 
them. I give an instance—place and names-— 
with the view that if I have been led into error, and 
do injustice 10 the Department, I may be readily 
corrected. At Haverhill, one of the mest conside- 
rable towns in that State, William Barstow, a wor- 
thy and competeni officer, and aconsistent friend of 
the fate President, of long standing, has been dis- 
placed as deputy postmaster, and Timothy K. 
Blaisdell, a conspicuous Abolitionist, and active in 
the capacity of secretary of the Abolition Society 
for Grafton county, in fomenting and stirring up 
agitation to excite prejudice and hostility against 
the institutions and people of the South, has been 
appcinted in his place. IT refer to this as in indi- 
vidual instance. When we shall be furnished with 
the list called for, 1 will point gentlemen to other 
and more important cases, illustrative of the feel- 
ings of the appointing power toward this faction in 
New England. I will show that those men who 
have labored in and out of season, by all means, to 
put down Mr. Van Baren’s administration, es- 
pecially on the ground that he declared in advance, 
in his inaugural address, that he would veto any 
bill the object of which should be to abolish 
slavery in this Di-trict, are the especial favorites of 
the power to which has been committed, to a great 
extent, the destinies of this nation. I will show 
that while the party with which it is my pride and 
pleasure to be associated in New Hampshire has, 
without a division, with united energy, with one 
yoice, and with one heart, in their individual capaci- 
ty as citizens, and through their representatives in 
the General Court assembled, declared in the strong- 
est terms in favor of putting down this politico-reli- 
gious fanaticism, and against any interference with 
those rights secured to our Southern brethren by that 
instrument—which I trust is destined to outlive, and 
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~ öütlive unimpaired and unshaken, all factions in 
“one end of the Union or the other—have been re- 
~ moved from. positions. of responsibility and trust, 
“the'faction of which I have spoken have been free- 
‘Ay rewarded with public confidenee and emolu- 
ments; and thus have been held out to them not 
oaly encouragement, but urgent stimulanis to per- 
severe in their incendiary measures. I. cannot 
“believe that my Southern friends on the other side 
areas yet aware of this. I impute to them no fault, 
except, perhaps, the want of vigilance. As yet, I 
impute to the President no other blame; his eye 
cannot penetrate every where; his judgment cannot 
be expected to act upon every case; he must, in 
the nature of things, depend, to a great extent, 
upon his constitutional advisers; and he has invited 
to their acts, so. far as removals and appoint- 
ments. are concerned, our strictest scrutiny. But 
let this pass for the present. It is asubject which, 
now and hereafter, shall be left to the . disposition 
of Southern gentlemen, so far as I am concerned. 
If they think it proper and expedient, from politi- 
cal considerations, or to carry out any pledges, that 
fuel be thus added to the flame, which we have 
sincerely, earnestly, andin a spirit of disinteres- 
` -tedness and patriotism, exerted ourselves to stifle, 
and, if possible, to extinguish—we certainly—I, 
for one, at least—shall not stand in their way. 
What I say is, if they will, in the blindness of 
party zeal, sow the seed, they must expect to reap 
the frait. There has been much discussion within 
the last few years in relation to prohibiting the cir- 
culation of incendiary Abolition documents through 
the United States mail. Now, sir, let me say this 
to Southern gentlemen—when they commit the care 
and keeping of that mail, through Fxeentive pa- 
tronage, to the most active and efficient partisans in 
‘the Abolition. movement, the nation will judge of 
their sincerity. The Democracy of the North will 
judge how far it becomes them to make exertions 
and sacrifices in resisting the advancement of a 
cause, which you are, through the instraments of 
your own creation, patronising and promoting. 
One word more—a word of warning! Great ele- 
ments are at work upon this fearful question; not 
in the non-slaveholding States alone, er chiefly. 
The present apparent repose will prove illusory. 
There is below the surface, which attracts the no- 
tice of the superficial observer, a deep, profound 
movement, receiving its strongest impulse from the 
other side of the ocean, which is, I fear, destined 
in some future struggle to operate frightfully upon 
the Southern division of this continent, aad perhaps 
shake the Union to its centre. Who that has 
turned even a careless glance upon the actien of 
the British empire within the last ten years can 
doubt it? Who so stupid asto have noticed the 
military operations of that Government—the tho- 
rough organization of large bodies of black troops 
in Canada and the West Indies under white com- 
‘manders—without perceiving the natural, if not 
inevitable, results that will grow out of a change 
in the attitude of the two nations, which, at this 
moment, there 1s too much reason to appre- 
bend? 
Other points there are, connected with this subject 
of removais, interesting to the whole country—tu a 
confiding people, who were induced to anticipate 
what they will not realize—who became, I deplore 
to say, the dupes, the too willing dupes of profes- 
sions, in some instances, never designed to be ope- 
ralive beyond the occasion on wich they were 
uttered; protes.ations and professions of no recent 
origin, but deliberately put forth ten years ago, in 
the form of solemn resolations, denying the con- 
stitutienal power of the Executive; and, so far as 
man could judge, their truth and soundness seemed 
to have gained strength in the minds of their au- 
thors by subsequent calm observation and retiec- 
tion. Let it be observed that this has not been, in 
the- minds of the prominent leaders of the prezent 
Administration, a mere question of policy and ex- 
pediency, on which opinions might change with 


a change of circamstances; but a question rest- j 


ing upon the immutable basis of constitutional 
Tight. x 

by Mr. President, when the hour for the standing 
order arrived yesterday, | was about te proceed 
with reference to the journal of this body, and 
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speeches delivered upon this floor and elsewhere, 
to show what were the opinions of the leading 
supporters of the present Administration in relation 
to the constitutional power of the Executive to re- 
move from office, and also in relation to the policy 
and expediency of the exercise of such power, even 
if it were admitted to exist. ‘The remarks which 
have been made on the other side, especially the 
declarations of the Senators from North and South 
Carolina, [Mr. Manaum and Mr. Pareston,] 
ought, perhaps, to induce me to take all these prin- 
ciples and opinions of their party as fally admitted 
at this time. The former gentieman said that he 
and his friends would be prepared to show that no 
officer had been removed, “unless he was incom- 
petent, unfaithful, or a political brawler.” The 
latter, that they had not departed from the princi- 
ples they had professed. Now, sir, I take issue 
with the gentlemen upon this point, and asseri as 
a fact, which I pledge myself to prove to the coun- 
try, if they will give us the open doors, (which I 
have no doubt they wil',) that they have removed 
men competent, faithful, and no political brawlers, 
and have supplied their places by the appointment 
of men who are notoriously bankrupt in all the 
qualities which should be required in a public offi- 
cer. I do not allude to individual cases now; the 
proper time for that will come; and the very 
names of some of the men to whom I could refer 
are, in consequence of disclosures before a judicial 
tribunal of the land, the most expressive terms for 
all that is base and infamous. ‘This is strong lan- 
guage, Mr. President; not merely justified, but de- 
manded, frem the spirit of unshtinking truth and 
liberty, by the faets and the orcasion. I shall pro- 
cced then, sir, dull and uninteresting as I know 
these things are here, to read from your journals 
and speeches, without, perhaps, a single comment. 
They are known here, and admitted; but will be 
flatly denied, as other facts equally palpable have 
been, in the country whence l come I leave out 
the great mass of evidence, and propose to imbo- 
dy only enough incontestably to establish my posi- 
tion. I find upon your journals the following re- 
solution, presented to this body in 1830, by a man 


“who now occupies the place which has for the last 


four years been filled with distinguished ability by 
an individual whom it was my good fortune to 
know slightly in my boyhood. The resolution 
was intcoduced by Mr. Holmes, Senator from 
Maine, and is in these words: 

“Resolved, That the President of the United States, by the 
removal of officers, (which removal was not required for the 
faithful execution of the law,) and filling the vacancies thus 
created inthe recess of the Senate, ACTS AGAINST THE IN- 
TERESTS OF THE PEOPLE, THE RIGHTS OF THE STATES, AND 
HIE SPIRIT OF TILE CONSTITUTION.” 

Willany man say ihat Joseph Howard was “in- 
competent, unfaithful, or a political brawler?” 
Netatall. Elis political opponents cannot fail to 
bear! believe they will bear willing testimony 
to his pure, estimable, and elevated character, both 
in public and private life; and yet the man who de- 
liberately declared, by a resolution upon this floor, 
that such a removal was ‘‘egainst the interests of the 
people, the rights of the States, and the spirit of the 
Constitution,” at this moment. occupies his place. 
But, sir, proposing as I do to group together the 
Opinions of this consistent, patriotic party, as they 
are presented in their revolutions and speeches, I 
must not indulge in remarks which will suggest 
themselves to every reflecting mind. 

In January, 1832, Mr. Ewing, the present accu- 
rate Secretary of the Treasury, submitted the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

“ Resolved, That the practice of removing public officers by 
the Bresident, for any other purpose than that of securing a faith- 
fulexecution of the laws, is hostile to the spirit of the Con- 
stitution, was never contemplated by its framers; is the exten- 
sion of Executive influence, is prejudicial to the public service, 
and dangerous to the liberties ef the people. 

“Resolved, that it is expedient for the Senate to advise and 
consent to the appointment of any person to fill a supposed 
vacancy in any office occasioned by the removal of aprior in- 


cumbent, unless such pitor incumbent shall appear to have been 
removed for sufficient cause.” 


The principles thus advanced were ably sustain- 
ed by the mover, and most of the prominent men 
of his own. party, in speeches; by all of them, I be- 
lieve, in opinion. f 
->In March 1834, the distinguished Senator from’ 
Kentucky introduced the tollowing, with a series 
of resolutions upon the same subject: 


“Resolved, That the Constitution of the United States does 
not vest in the President power to, remove at his pleasure 
officers under the Government ofthe United States, whose offi- 
ces have fbeen established by law.” . , 

The honorable Senator, in supporting his reso- 
lutions, said “they presented subjects of grave 
inquiry and of deep importance, involving the 
purity of the Administration, if -not the very dura- 
bility of the Government. The thrze first resolu- 
tions assumed that the Constitution gave no power 
of removal from office. by the President of the 
United States, at his pleasure.” 

And again: “It was a settled axiom in the Go- 
vernment, thata standing army was dangerous in 
time of peace. That is, such an army as, being 
distinguished by their dress from the rest of the 
community, was capable of being seen and estima- 
ted. But how different from this was this army 
of forty thousand men, dispersed over the whole 
country, and obeying one common impulse, ready 
io rally around and carry into effect the purposes 
and objects of the Government; and how much 
more dangerous than that army against which the 
fears of the people have been directed. And_ the 
time would come when, if it was not soon checked, 
it would as certainly decide the succession to the 
Presidential chair, as the Preforian band of the 
ancient Rome decided on the disposition of the im- 
perial crown. He hoped gentlemen wouid turn 
their attention to the subject seriously, examine 
the Constitution carefully, and not retrench theme 
selves behind one solitary precedent.” 

In the same year President Tyler said: “1 have 
argued these questions (of Executive power) with- 
out reference to the power of removal. Upon the 
nature of that power great differences of opinion 
have always existed. I find, in No. 47 of the 
Federalist, p. 437, Alexander Hamilton reasoning 
upon it as an admitted fact, that the consent of the 
Senate was required both to appoint and remove. 
And inthe debate which place in 1789, exalted 
names are found on both sides. I mean only so 
far to express an epinion upon it as to say, that, if 
properly exerted to get rid of incompetent or un- 
faithiul agents, it is beneficial in its results. But 
ifused merely to reward favorites and to punish oppo- 
nents—if the offices of the Government shall be consider- 
edas ‘spoils,’ do be distribuied among œ victorious 
party-—then indeed, sir, the consequences are most 
faial; all stability in Government is at an end; 
novices are introduced in the place of long tried, ex- 
perienced, and faithful public agents; and the pub- 
lic interests suffer, and suffer severely. Nor is this 
all: the acrimeny of politigal conflicts increases to 
an extent truly alarming. The public mind is 
kept continually agitated, and, to cbtain a little 
quiet, the people may sooner or later be brought to 
charge their form of Government. The Presiden- 
lial power is thereby swollen beyond ail just bonds; 
opening perpetually oa the hopes and fears of men, 
his will becomes law. Nor would there be a se- 
cure refuge inthe courts of justice. True, he 
cannot evici the judge; but, by his power over the 
marshal HE COULD PACK THE JURY.” 

Now, Mr. President, I do not think it necessary 
to pursue these opinions further than to read an 
exiract from a speech delivered by you, which it 
affords me great pleasure to quote on this occasion; 
and to the beauty and force of which generally I 
might be tempted to address some deserved com- 
pliments, did any gentleman other than yourself 
occupy tbat chair. In the winter of 1834, in this 
chamber, you spoke as follows: “Mr. President, if 
there does now exist in this country a power which 
can, by its single volition aud word, relieve officers 
acting under the Constitution and laws from 
their responsibility, avd this with regard to the 
Treasury itself, we already have an ubsolute unin- - 
cumbered despotism, byond which no other can ad- 
vance. What is despotism, but the existence, in 
the hands of a single individual, of the power and 
right to say to allsubordinate agents, you are to act 
on my responsibility and by my opinion? Can 
the Russian go further? Can the Turk?” Ques- 
tions for the answer to which I will refer to your 
Executive friends, who are filling your table from 
day to day with “I nominate - in the place 
of , removed ” 

Sir, these were not the ebullitions of high excite- 
ment in an animated debate; they were avowed in 
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solemn resolutions, argued and voted upon as the 
deliberate doctrines of the party of which you are 
a most distinguished member. i 

But I must these constitutional opinions, which 
are now referred to by their authors as abstrac- 
tions, (for which, by the’way, they have no par- 
ticular fancy just now,) and call your attention to 
declarations of a more recent date, uttered, as their 
friends and advocates most of them believed, 
in the ardor of full, sincere, patriotic hearts. What 
intelligent citizen of the country can have forgot- 
ten the perpetual din of “Executive patronage,” 
“Executive usurpation,” “worse than Turkish des- 
potism,” kept up unceasingly—kept up through the 
twelve years of General Jackson’s and Mr. Van 
Buren’s administrations—kept up with vigor until 
the memorable canvass of 1840, when it became 
more universal and clamorous then ever? But 
in that part of the Union where I reside, the stern 
notes of wosparing denunciation began to be 
mingled with those of joy andof expected tri- 


umph. Proscription for opinion’s sake was to be 
proscribed. It rung not only in every township, 


but in every village and hamlet, however obscure. 
It was carried to the earsof the humblest peasant; 
and he was urged and implored by every conside- 
ration that belonged to liberty, and by every feel- 
ing of patriotism that stirred within him, tu arouse 
from his I-thargy, and drive out the usurpars who 
had trampled upon the Constitution of the country 
and the -righis of the citizen. That party, which 
had formally and solemnly denied the power of the 
National Executive to remove from office, was 
about to take the control; and an example was to 
be set, in relation to removals, that would not be 
lost upon our latest posterity. Over the country 
so much down-trodden and oopressed by the admi- 
nistrations of Geveral Jackson and Mr. Van Ba 
ren, avd the alleged usurpations of boih, the dawn 
of freedom was again breaking. Timid, weak, 
deluded men were asked to open their eyes upon 
this gleaming light, and assured that in a few short 
months the sun of freedom and of prosperity 
would burst upon them again ia all the power of 
its meridian splendor, 

This is no fancy sketch; it does not even ap- 
proximate to the reality of what was done and said 
to mislead the public mind. Ten years hence, it 
will be regarded as too exirayvagant for the greatsst 
streich of human credulity. I therefore name 
an instance, to plant ay foot firmly upon the 
disgraceful fact. Among the innumerable exhibi- 
tions, no one perhaps had more prominence in the 
Federal press of the day than that at Utica, N. Y. 
I name, from recallection, a few of the things par- 
ticularly and conspicuously set forih. The proces- 
sion was nine miles long; the banners almost infi- 
nite in number and devices; and the whole affair 
the most distinguished among that class of argu- 
ments presen‘ed to the intellivence and sober sense 
of ihe people of the Empire Siate. But that which 
was represented in the papers to have attracted the 
greatest notice and applause, was the personifica- 
tion of Mr. Van Buren, in the midst of the proces- 
sion, seated upcn a magnificent throne, with 2 
crown upon his head, and the regal habiliments 
drawn gracefully around his person: behind bim, 
upon another ear, of plain and simple architectaral 
construction, was perscnated the late President of 
the United States, in the anpretending dress of a 
farmer, surrounded by other personzlions—war- 
worn veterans—di.abied soldiers shak:ng him by 
the hand. And all this disgrecefel appeal made to 
the eyes and senses, to put down (ra! truly pure 
and great man, who in his life never forsook the 
interests of the people; who, indeed, sprung up by 
the force of his own high energies from the very 
bosom of ihe middling interest, and never in a sin- 
gle instance betrayed the trasts which at various 
times they have committed to his hands, This man 
represented, in the face of assembled thousands in 
his native State, as a hanghty tyrant upon his 
throne; while, at the Same time, another gistin- 
guished individual, whose whole political course at 
a period when his country, Im a war with real ty- 
rants, was bleeding at every pore-—assailed bya 
colossal power—anxious—her very capital sacked 
—-1 will not stop—no, let me say stoop-—to charac- 
terize—was in another part of that State, waving 


in menace his sialwarth arm, and, with assurance 
unparalleled, setting up his pretensions to theapp2l- 
lation of a Jeffersonian Democrat. 

“How strange is truth! stranger than fiction.” 

Is there no burning shame for these things, now 
that the excitement of the occasion has passed 
away? Is noi calm reflection, at this moment, in 
the bosoms of a people intrinsically just and patri- 
otic, as well as intelligent, fixing its brand upon 


` those scenes where blind passion and vulgar riot- 


ing reigned? Net the November elections answer. 

Language cannot present the point of absurdity 
to which things were carried. The dark day of 
“Executive usurpation,” (it was proclaimed in the 
midst of these various exhibitions,) and ef the 
cringing of office-holders, w?s approaching its sun- 
set. The one wasto be speedily disarmed of its 
power; and the other to go forth as a freeman, to 
follow the dictates of his conscience, and his own 
honest impulses. He was to stand once more Jike 
an independent, honorable, and disenthralled man, 
among his fellow-men. Bat let these worthy and 
eloquent gentlemen speak for themselves. 

In introducing authorities of a recent date upon 
the policy and expedtency of removals from office fer 
opinion’s sake, if we accomplish no hizher object, 
we shall at least present plenary evidence of the 
political sagacity and wisdom of that Roman con- 
sul, who remarked that a “striking contrast was 
observable in the conduct of candidates for offices 
of power and trust before and after obtaining them 
—they seldom carrying out, in the Jat'er case, the 
pledges and promises made in the former.” 

The first authority which I shail quote will not 
be questioned, and is made pointed and direct by a 
personal pplication. [t is an extract from the late 
Presidenv’s speech at Cleveland, Ohio, in these 


words: 

“I see over the way a public oficer; although he may oppose 
me, if he does so honestly and conscientiously, I shall be the 
last man to disturb him. Before E would remove him for a 
mere difference of opinion, Z would suffer my right arm to be 
severed from my body.” 

Extract from his letter to Hon. J. M. Berrien. 

“Iam opposed to the practice of making appuintments to of- 
fice the reward of partisan services.” 

Extract from his letter to Hon. Harmar Denny. 
among the principles proper to be adopted by any | Exeen- 
tive sincerely desirous to restore the Administration to its origi- 
nal simplicity and purity. Tdeem the following ta be of promi- 
nent importance: that, in removals from office of those holding 
appointments duting the pleasure of the Executive, the cause 
of such remova! should be stated, if requested, to the Senate, at 


* the time ihe nomination of a successor js made.” 


“Office holders!” “office holders!” “exeentive 
interference!” Many individuals holding office, I 
fear, cowered unter these threats and promises, and 
forgot, in their trepidation, what belonged to them 
as freemen. If such have felt the axe, for one, 
they have no sympathy of mine. 

Phe present President of the United States, in a 
letter to certain genilemen of the Democratic party 
in Snuth Carolina, pending the late canvass, after 
speaking of the reasons why he had confidence in 
William Henry Harrison, says: hecause he (Gen. 
Harriso.) “regards the public offices of the coun- 
try as created for the benefit and advantage of the 
people, and not for the political advantage of the 
President; and in that spint utterly denies the 
right, on the part of the President, to remove from 
office one ‘who is honest, capable, aad faithful to 
the Constitution,’ to make way for another, whose 
chief recommendation is to be found in his beinga 
noisy and clamorous demagogue and partisan.” 

And again, ip his inaugural address— 

“I willremoveno incumbent from office who has faithfully 
and honestly acquitted himself of the duties of his office, except 
in such cases where such officer has been gniity of an active 
) anship, or by secret means—the jess manly, and there- 
fore the more objectionable—has given his official influence to 
the purposes of party, thereby bringing the patronage of the 
Government into conflict with the freedom of elections.” 

Now, sir, this “secret means—the less manly, 
and therefore the more objectionable !’—does it 
no! occupy new ground, and take a sweep to cover 
every possible case that can be presenied? The 
President reight notso have regarded it; and so I 
will believe for the present, because the general sen- 
timent I heartily respond to. The craven spirit 
that daras not utter its sentiments in the face of 
day, but sirives to carry out its purposes under the 
cever of secrecy, should be the first to be visited 
always. But who does not perceive that the rule 
is boundless—that it bas no limitin the Executive 


grasp? 


Senate, 


A few words with regard to the citeular of the 
Jeffersonian Democrat at the head of the State 
Department, sent forth to the people, under date of 
March 20, 1841. ee 

Little notice as that paper attracted at the tite; 
its author need indulge no apprehensions: thatit is 
to be ephemeral. E 

No, sir, no. If liberty shall not become a meré“ 
name, this bold invasion by the Executive of the rights 
of the man and the citizen will be invoked to arouse~ 
popular indignation in many a contest, long after 
your bones and mine will have mingled with our 
mother earth. Let the humble and perhaps de- 
pendent officer, whose eyes fal] tremblingly upon 
this circular turn them from it to the Constitution 
of bis country, and learn that every citizen of the 
Republic, whether learned or unlearned, high or 
low, rich or poor, é2 office or in the walks of pri- 
vate life, is of righi enurely unshackled in the ex- 
ercise of thought and speech, so far as the elective 
franchise 1s concerned; and remember that any at- 
tempt to abridge that right, come from what quar- 
ter it may, is usurpation. 

“But (says the Secretary) persons employed un- 
der the Government, and paid for their services out 
of the public Treasury, are not expected to take an 
active or officiouspa:t in attempts to influence the 
minds or votes of others.” Uneertain—indefinite 
—-just fil to suit the purposes of despots and ty- 
ranis. 

What did the honorable Secretary mean? I 
have a letter before me, said to have been written 
by a very intimate friend of his—a man who, so 
far as the finances of the Government are con- 
cerned, is in the most responsible station in Ameri- 
ca; holding at this moment the key of the Trea- 
sury of the nation—-which affords the best possible 
illastration, and saves me from the necessity of 
remarks s hich I would otherwise pour into the ear 
of an insulted people. è 

H isin the following words. I read the corre- 
spondence as it appears in a New York paper: 


“Three weeks subsequent tomy removal, Mr. Curtis, with- 
out having consulted his associates in the commission, ad- 
dressed to the present chiefclerk a note, of which the following 
is a true copy, and which note was brought home and handed 
to me by my son, who, having read it, and holdingit in his 
hand, expressed tosaid chief clerk a disposition to go heme and 
take the nole with him. The comment was, Very well. 

My Dear Sr: Lshould be gladif you would employ the lad 
Charles Hunter in the place of Jefferson Young. 

I have reason to believe that the political principles of the 
lad’ are allright, and his appointment would give satisfaction 
to the district, the ward, the city, and the State which he lives. 

Very respectfully, yours, 

June 3d, 1341. E. CURTIS. 

On the 7th instant Laddressed anote to Mr. Curtis, of which 
the following is a copy, and to which I have received no an+ 
swer. 

New York, June 7th, 1841. 

Sm: I would call your attention to the subject-matter of a 
communication made by you to the clerk of the commission (of 
which, by virtue of your office as collector, you are chairman) 
instituted by Jaw of Congress for the benefit of the sufferers by 
the great fiie, &c. for the parpase of ascertaining whether you 
inteni that i should consider it as the basis of my son’s removal. 

I willadå, thathe ing been recognised by the commis- 
sioners as a clerk un their appointment and remuneration, 
the announcementof his removal should have been made di- 
rectly to me. 

Piease address me at O’Hern’s, corner of Wall and Nassau 
strech, l have the honor to be, &c. 


PIERRE A. YOUNG, 


Epwarp Curtis, Esq. 

The manner of this removal, Mr. Editor, rather than the fact, 
induces me to ask, Is this man worthy of the imposing trust 
confided to him? N 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
4 PIERRE A. YOUNG. 

*The lad, whose ‘political principles’ ‘are ali right, is, as 
nearly as I can ascertain, about thirteen yearsold. P. A. Y.” 

Here is an illustration of the Secretary’s meaning 
in his official, officious circular. Has Mr. Curtis 
been removed; or will he ever be, with the consent 
of the pre-ent Secretary of State? Tae question 
involves its own answer, and holds up to every 
man of sense its own absurdity. 

Now, Mr. President, “spoils party,” as we were 
denounced to te from one end of this continent to 
the other, I ask you, in all candor, did we ever in- 
vade the nursery? Did we ever arraign the in- 
fants, to inflict upon them punishment for political 
opin‘ons, which they might have imbibed from the. 
lips of their mothers? No, sir; no, sir; we never 
sunk, notwithstanding all the clamor, to that depth 
of degradation and disgrace. Falsehood, with all 
its tongues, never charged it; detraction, on this 
point, never assailed us. We removed the men, 
but we did not disturb the infants. To that cireu- 
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Senate. 


Jar ofthe Secretary I shall have occasion to aliude 
hereafter; for the present, and in this connection, I 
desire to introduce quotations of -another distin- 
guished individual, who has been prolific upon this 
subject. j 


Extracts from Mr. Clay's apeech on the Sub-Treasury 
: bill, in Senate, January 20, 1840. y 

“We have seen, within a few years. past, the most extraordi: 
nary power asserted and exercised. We have seen, in a free, 
representative, Republican Government, the power claimed by 
the Executive—and it is now daily enforced—of dismissing all 
officers-of. the Government, without any other cause than a 
mere difference of opinion.” j > g id 
“But ihis isnotall. If you call upon the President tostate the 
reasons whieh induced him, in any particular instance, to exer- 
cise this tremendous power of dismission, wrapping himself 
up inall the dignity and arrogance of royal maiesty, he 1efuses 
to assign any reason whatever, and tells you that it is his prero- 
gative.”’ , å , , 

“And what, sir,” the Senator exelaims, “is the 
consequence of a power so claimed and so exer- 
cised?” 

He expressed similar views in an electioneering 
speech at Taylorsville, Hanover county, Virginia, 
June 27, 1840—being in these words: 


“If the President were compelled to expose the grounds and 
reasons upon which he acted in dismissals from office, the ap- 
prehensions of public censure would temper the arbitrary na- 
ture of the power, and throw some protection around the subor- 
dinate officer. Hence the new and monstrous pretension has 
been advanced, that, although the concurrence of the Senate is 
necessary, by the Constitution, to the confirmation of an ap- 
pointment, the President may subsequently dismiss the person 
appointed, not only without communicating the grounds on 
which he has acted to the Senate, but without any such com: 
munication to the people, for whose benefit all offices are cre- 
ated! And so boldand daring has the Executive branch of the 
Government become, that one of its cabinet ministers, himself 
a subordinate officer, has contemptuously refused to members 
of the House of Representatives to disclose the grounds on 
which he has undertaken to dismiss from office pérsons acting 
as deputy postmasters in his Department. " ie f 
There may be cases occasionally in which the public interest 
requires an immediate dismission, without waiting for the as- 
sembling of the Senate; but, in all such cases, the President 
should be bound to communicate fully the grounds and motives 
of the dismission. The power should be thus rendered responsi- 

“ple. Without it, the exercise of the power is uiterly repug- 
nant'to free institutions, the basis or which is perfect responsi- 
bility, and dangerous (o the public liberty.” : 

Accompanying the nominations made to the 
Senate during the present session, have the rea- 
sons for the removal been assigned in a single in- 
stance? 

To stop here would be to do great injustice to the 
Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Preston,] who 
spoke in the language of eloquence at the close of 
the last session, the sentiments of a man determin- 
ed to abide by previously conceived opinions, and 
to vindicate the professions of himself and his parly 
made before the people. In reply to a Senator 
from Michigan—an able man and worthy friend, 
now no longer with us—he said: 

“Alas for poor, frail, fallen humunnature! It is hard to 
judas a politicalopponent us we ourselves would be judged. 

“Phis system of proscription is itself to be proscribed. £ 
stand on that ground; and, so help me God, T will, so fur as 
I am concerned, uct upon it, 1 believe those who are to be 
at the head of the Government have put themselves upon the 
same ground. Zhey come into power, not to divide the 
spoils Of the country among the members of a faction 

hen that principle is avowed and followed, we ccase from that 
moment to bea Government and a people: we pass into a con- 
quered nation and a conquering faction, that seizes the power 
and the forms of Government only for the gratification of cupi- 
dity and revenge. Never have I read, in all the pages of 
political profligacy, a sentiment so detestable as thut the 
Senator has ascribed to us. Machiavel himsel never con- 
ceived so foul a maxim, or dared to avow it. ‘Lheauthor of ‘The 
Prince’ would blush to utter such a thought. 

“I protest againstit; it is not Whig doctrine; the Administra- 
tion coming into power reject and repudiate the infamous max- 
1m, thatto the victors belong the spoils. The spoils?—what 
spoils? The spoils of our common country? Lhe spoils ofour 
brethren and fellow-citizenst Isthe counry a vanquished coun- 
try? God forbid. Tshould as soon think of making spoils out 
of the possessions of my own family. | 

“7 shall resist and denounce all giving of office as a po: 
litical reward, or turning out of office for mere political 
opinion.” , F 

This volume is filled with speeches of yourself 
and your distinguished associates, embodying opi- 
nions and doctrines upon this subject as I have 
stated them, and as they have been understood by 
the country for the last ten years. I have before 
me speeches of the present Secretary of War, and 
the strong, glowing Janeuage of your Attorney Ge- 
neral; but I will not, by further references, waste 
my own energies or weary your patience. 

‘Was there any single point of policy upon which 

.the popular will was more distinc'ly expressed in 
the late Presidential contest, than this? Who could 
fail to have observed in listening to the Senatcr 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] yesterday, the sudden- 
ness with which a change had come over the spirit 


of his dream, in"relation to what can be reasonably 


inferred from the vote in a popular election as to 
the opinion of the majcrity of the people upon any 
one great political question. or measure? Why, sir, 
while that Senator’s powerful appeal to us on this 
side of the Chamber not lo debate, not to delibe- 
rate, but to enter up judgment, in obedience to the 
verdict of the people rendered in November last 
upon the Independent Treasury, was yet ringing in 
our ears, we heard him, with equal earnestness and 
power, argu'ng to satisfy the Senator from Vir- 
giria [Mr. Rives] that when General Jackson put 
his veto upon. the Bank bill in 1832, sent to 
him by overwhelming majorities in both Houses, 
upon the very eve of an eleciion—when he put 
that issxe boldly and disiinetly in his veto mes- 
sage, and “went before the people only to receive 
the outgushing expression of their approbation, 
confidence, and gratiitude,—the popular vote could 
notbe safely or properly taken as evidence of the 
opinion of the nation upon that particular mea- 
sure. Why? Because, in the judgment of the 
Senator, it was impossible to separate that issue 
from the variety of issues, motives, and induce- 
ments which had their weight in that contest. I 
am not now, sir, to controvert this posi'ion; but, ia 
November last, was not this question of removals 
from office for opinion’s sake put forward and 
pressed everywhere, and in many places, to the al- 
most entire exclusion of every other question? 
“Down with Executive usurpation” —“emanzipa- 
tion to office-holders”—~was proclaimed from the 
platform, floated upon your banners, teemed through 
ycur press. 

Do not misunderstand me, sir. I do not mean 
to say that this, or any other issue involving great 
national questions, was made by your party be- 
fore the country in the late contest. You present- 
ed none in resolutions or addresses from your great 


national conventions; but, instead of them, yon 
resorted to all sorts of instrumentalities. With a 
steady and persevering aim and purpese, you drew 
away the public mind from matters of national 
concernment to exhibitions, shows, and displays, 
designed to catch the public eye, inflame the ima- 
gination, and calculated to take possession of the 
lowest and worst passions of the lowest 
and most degraded portion of our country- 


men. I shall not allude more particularly to those 
instrumentalities. While I never think of them 
without shame for my coiuntry—without a deep 
conviction that if they shall not be rendered in- 
famous in the eyes of this people, their Jberties are 
in imminent danger,—I shall remember with 
pride, to the Jatest day of my life, that they were 
brought to the wrong market in one New England 
State. 

But, to the circular of the Secretary of Siate. 
The rule (if any really esist) is a nullity as it is 
administered—a fact known io every mau in this 
chamber, whatever may be professed before the 
people; but, in my judgment, it is absurd in any 
point ‚of light in which it can be regarded, and 
its promulgation an insult to the intelligence and 
common sense of the people of this country. It 
may—from its very nature, it will—our experience 
shows us that ıt is—made to mean mneh or little — 
anything, everything, or nothing, to suit the deter- 


minationof the Executive and the wishes of the 
expectant. Jamno advocate for the interference 
of public officers in popular elections. It has 
been my goed fortune not to witness such interfe- 
rence. Their active labors, beyond their voie, and 
the fair and just expression of their opinion, al- 
ways have been, and, in the nature of things, al- 
ways must be, productive of more harm than be- 
nefit to the cause they desire to sustain. I refer 
gentlemen around me to their knowledge of human 
nature, and to the proper and commendable jea- 
lousy, on this point, of the people in all sections of 
this country. Whatever may be said here, or 
elsewhere, every man knows, who has mingled 
with the multitude, and consequently must be 
aware of that spirit of jealousy, wha’, in this par- 
tisular, is the interest of the party in power. 
There is but one sensible practical rule upon 
this subject. If the discretion of the < ffice-hol- 
der will not observe it, let them feel the effect 
of it. 


It is this: When a public officer neglects the du- 


ties of his office for political. purposes, prostitutes 
it for political ends, or. in any way abuses the 
trust confided to him, to promote the objects of 
a patty, he should be removed; and, so far as I 
know, my pary yield to that principle their cor- 
dial assent. But when you transcend this, you 
assail the public officer in the free and. unembar- 
rassed exercise of his inaiienable rights secured to 
him by the Constitution as a man anda citizen, If 
it be not a paradox in terms, the rule of the Secre. 
tary isa striking instance of its own violation. 
Every man seez, at a single glance, how unequally 
it must operate in the very nature of things. Op- 
ponents deposed—friends appointed to their places 
—the reverse never. No Administration that has 
ever held the reins of Government, or that ever 
will, can affard to turn out the public officers who 
prudently, but openly, in the exercise of their un- 
deniable rights, have done all within their scope to 
sustain the power that conferred upon them place, 
I did not propose in thesé remarks to cite instances, 
and shall not. But do you not know, sir, that 
some gentlemen holding public offices, cn your 
side, have written electioneering letters, that have 
been published from one end of the Union to the 
other? Have they been removed? No, sir, Will 
they be removed? No, sir. I answer with confi- 
dence, and add, that I should deplore to see. some 
of them removed for this exercise of the privilege 
which belongs to the man and the citizen. A sin- 
gle instance to this point I must be permitted to in- 
troduce. The late district attorney of the State of 
New Hampshire was one of the most able, elo- 
quent, and efficient advocates of the late Adminis- 
tration. The clerk of the district court was also a 
gentleman of high energies and ability; he was also 
before the people exerting all his powers against 
that Administration. What has been the opera- 
tion of your rule? The district attorney promptly 
removed. I saw him retire from office at our com- 
mercial capital with grace last spring. The clerk 
retired also—not by remova', but by resignation— 
to accept, on the ground of character and services, 
the best office, probably, in that State. 

What do we witness kere daily—here, under 
our own eyes, and within the scope of our personal 
observation? ‘he highest,officers of the Govern- 
ment—the constitutional advisers of the President 
—engaged, if I can be permitted to refer to the 
number of Executive communications upon your 


. table, in the violation of their own rule. 


I can prove, in mary instances, that they have 
put down their political opponents solely to raise 
their political friends. Ido not merely hope. for, 
but I anticipate, the privilege of doing this with 
open doors; and I tell my people from my place 
here, if we do not do it, it will be because light is 
shut out—open doors forbidden by a power which 
we cannot control. To what but this is the Post- 
master General devoting his time and energie:? 
The same thing is going on, throagh the instrumen- 
tality of ihe higher cfficers, in all ihe cities. The 
principle of proscription for opinion’s sake, not 
stopping with men, but extending, ‘as appears from 
the manly and high toned letter of the New York col- 
lector, to the children; and yet, while the whole 
country is in commotion by the falsification of your 
professions, and the removing power exercised by 
the Executive upon political grounds alone, the 
people are insulted by this miserable and gauze- 
like pretence of the Secretary’s circular. High 
public functionaries, the Secretaries, collectors, 
&c. are not only to express their opinions, and to 
exercise such political influence as may suit their 
taste and convenience; but they are authorized, 
and, it would seem, expected, to turn out all 
their political opponents in subordinate places, 
who presume to exercise the like privilege of 
thought and action. To bring the case home, 
and make the point upon the spot. The day- 
laborer here, under the eye of the Executive, 
at work upon the public buildings, if he has dared 
to lisp his pslitical sentiments, is arraigned before 
an extraordinary, (and, from what I have heard of 
it, in my judgment unauthorized) star chamber tri- 
bunal, and his liberty of speech andof action visit- 
ed with the sentence that he must wipe the perspi- 
ration from his damp brow in other service, and 
seek bread for his wife and children where he can 
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find it, The application of this rule must, ac- 
cording to your notions, sir, in the nature of things, 
be what you have so eloquently denounced “abso- 
Inte, unincumbered despotism.” 

Democratic Administrations have turned out 
some—many, if you. please—political opponents, 
to give place to political friends; and on the single 
ground that they had the right and power io pre- 
fer their friends to their opponents. But, on this 
point, let me observe that no man ean say, from 
his individual knowledge, how it is over the whole 
country; but here we can know, and here we do 
know the fact, thata majority of the subordinate 
Officers in the Executive Departments have, during 
the last twelve years, been opposed to General 
Jackson’s and Mr. Van Buren’s administrations. 
They were faithful and competent officers, I be- 
lieve; at all events, they were not reached by our 
spirit of proscription. Where for the last twelve 
years your political friends haveenjoyed a majority 
of the places, how have our triends been treated 
now that the tables are torned? They have not 
escaped your sharper and broader axe, wielded 
against your open and universal professions. But, 
whatever was done by the late Administrations, 
was not done under false pretences. We put forth 
no canting hypocritical circulars; we stood before 
the nation and the world on the naked, un- 
qualified ground that we preferred our friends to 
Our opponents; that to confer place was our privi- 
lege, which we chose to exercise. I ought not 
to say we chose, sir; for i wiil say—what those 
friends best acquainted with me know—hat there 
was nothing in the administration of General 
Jackson which I so uniformly failed to justify as 
the removal of one worthy officer to give place to 
another. But, that removals have occurred, is not 
the thing of which I complain. I complain of 
your hypocrisy. I charge that your press and your 
leading orators made promises to the nation which 
they did not intend to redeem, and which they now 
vainly attempt to cover up by cobwebs. ‘Phe Se- 
nator from South Carolina near me [Mr. Carnoux] 
remarked yesterday, that he had no language tu 
express the infamy which, in his judg-nent, must at- 
tach to that man who bad been before the people 
raising his voice in the general shout that proserip- 
tion was to be proscribed, and was, in the face of 
such action, now here begging for place at the 
footstool of power. If my heart ever responded 
fully, unqualifiedly, to any sentiment, it was to that. 
Fortunately, before the keen scrutiny of our coun- 
trymen, disguises are vain, masks unavailing. The 
practice of the present Administration has slreedy 
fixed upon its professions one of two things—the 
stamp either of truth or of falsehood; the people 
will judge which. 

One word more, and [ leave this subject—a 
painful one to me; from the beginning to the end. 
The Senator from North Carslina, in the course of 
his remarks the the other day, asked, “Do gentle- 
men expeci that their friends are to be retained in 
office against the willof the nation? Are they so 
unreasonabie as to expect what the circumstances 
and the necessity of the case forbid?” 
expectations were, is not the ques.ion now; but 
what were your pledge3 and promises before the 
people. On a previous cecasion, the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] made a 
similar remark: “An ungracious task, but the nation 
demands it.” Sir, this demand of the nation—this 
piea of “State necessity,” let me tell gentlemen, is as 
old as the history of wrong and oppression. lt has 
been the standing plea—the never failing resort of 
despotism. 

The great Julius found it convenient, when he 
restored the dignity of the Roman Senate, but de- 
stroyed its independence. It gave countenance to, 
and justified, all the atrccities of the inquisition in 
Spain. It gave utterance to the stifled groans from 
the black hole of Caleuita. It was written in tears 
upon ‘he bridge of sighs” in Venice; and pointed 
to those dark recesses, upon whose gloomy portals 
there was never seen a returning footprint. 

It was the plea of the austere and ambitious 
Strafford, in the days of Chales the First. It filled 
the Bastile of France, and lent its sanction to 
the terribie atrocities perpetrated tbere. It was this 
pha that snatched the mild, eloquent, and patri- 
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ctic Camille Desmoulins from his young and 
beautiful wife, and hurried him upon the hurdle 
to the guillotine, with thousands of others equal- 
ly unoffeading and innocent. It was. upon this 
plea that the greatest of generals, if not of men— 
you cannot mistake me—I mean him, the pre- 
sence cf whose very ashes, within the last few 
months, was sefficient to stir the hearts of a conti- 
nent—il was upon this plea that he abjured that no- 
ble wife who threw around his humble dayslight and 
gladness, and, by her own lofty energies and high 
intellect, encouraged his aspirations. It was upon 
this plea that he committed that worst and most 
fatai «ct of his eventful life. Upon this, too, he 
drew around his person the imperial purple. Ithas 
in all times, and m every age, been the foe ofli- 
berty, and the indispensable stay of usurpation. 

Where were the chains of despotism ever thrown 
around the freedom of speech and of the press, but 
on this plea of ‘‘State necessity?” Let the spi- 
ritof Charles the Tenth and of his ministers an- 
swer. 

It is cold, selfish, heartless, and has always been 
regardless of age, sex, condition, services, or any 
of the incidents of life that appeal to patriotism or 
humanity. 

Wherever its anthority bas been acknowledged, 
ithas assailed men who stood by their country 
when she needed strong arms and bold hearts, and 
has assailed them when, maimed and disabled in 
her servic’, they could no longer brandish a weapon 
in her defence, 

It has afllicted the feeble and dependent wife for 
the imaginary faults of the husband. 

It has stricken down innocence in its beauty, 
youih in its freshness, manhood ia its vigor, and old 
age in its feebleness and deerepitude. Whatever 
other plea or apology may be set up for the swecp- 
ing, ruthless exercise of this civil guillotine at the 
present day, in the name of Liperry, let vs be 
snared tbis fearful one of “State necessity”? in this 
early age ofthe Republic, upon the fleor of the 
American Senate, in the face of a people yet free. 


DL 
SPEECH OF MR. McKEON, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In the House of Representatives, July 9, 1841—In 

Committee of the Waole on the bill authorizing 

a doan of twelve millious of dollars. 

Mr. McKEON rose rather to make some inqui- 
ries than to offer any studied etfort against the Dill. 
Remarks which had been made in the coarse of the 
debate of the day, prompted him to address. ihe 
committee. He wished that he could foll-w the 
advice given by the gentleman from Massachu- 
sets, (Mr. Cusnina ] in relation to discussing the 
subject under debaie 


He felt the force of his cb 
servat vas, bui at the same time, with the example 
before him, given by the distinguished member 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Serazanr] and others 
who preceded him (Mr. McK.) in tsis disenssion, 
he was satisfied that he could without any difficulty 
speak his share of time out and not expose himself 
to being called to order for irrelevaney. Under 
your hour system—this last invention of the ma- 
jority—time is precious. Yon compel all to com- 
press their thoughts into a shape which will not 
consu‘se mere ihan one hour in delivery. 

To address this House in order to convince 
the m jority, which rules with despotic sway, 


is not my hope. I shail attempt no such 
impess.biity. Had we of the minority the 
wisdom of Solomon, we could not succeed. 


You have the power ie your hands; you have the 
disposition to exercise that power; and nothing re- 
mains for us bat to sound the alarm tothe country. 
Some thousands of freemen have sent me into this 
Hall to watch their interests, and I trust they will 
find I am not forgetful of the trust they have confi- 
ded to me. I stand here speaking to Buncombe, as 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wise] said this 
morning— o my people, Mr. Chairman; and, if I 
ean only be reported, they shall hear irom me 
whenever your majority, zs in this case, is about 
to manacle them and their industry to the moneyed 
power of the old world and the new. We are here 
inanewera. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
| forgets that he and his friends are in power, and 


have now all responsibility on them. . Ht is in vain 
to cast censure on the past Administration. I have 
heard much blame cast on the late Executive of the 
Union. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Cusnina] says that the present Administration inhe- 
rited a debt which they now ask you to fund. Let 
the people mark the progress of these new schemes of 
relief. The first measure of the party now in power 
-was to scatter the proceeds of the public domain 
among the States, to gives the means of the Gene- 
ral Government to the States. Tne second measure, 
now under consideration—this very bill—is to bor- 
row twelve miliions of dollars because you are in 
debt. But ihe gentleman from Massachusetts says 
the late Administration bequeathed this debt. If 
they did, which is not so clear, as shown by gentle- 
men who have preceded me in this discussion, we 
left you also a large landed estate. As heirs, you 
took the property subject to debts, but, like faithless 
executors, you have distributed the land amongst 
the legatees before you have paid the just debts 
outstanding. Do gentlemen consider they now are 
executors of great public trusts? It will be im- 
possible to avoid responsibily by arraigning the 
past. Wehave been arraigned—tried, most un- 
faiviy tried, convicted, and seut into exile. You 
are now in the high places of the nation, and 
mus’, in your turn, be tried, not on the misdeeds of 
your predecessors, but on your own c: nduct of the 
affairs of the nation. 

L rise, sir, Lo set sowie things right before the peo- 
ple. Tnis moming, while the geneman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Watterson] was addressing the 
committee, it was understood that a remark made 
to bim by a colleague of mine, [Mr. Morean,] was 
calculated to leave an impression which I cannot 
believe was intended. It was in reference to the 
famous Ogle speech. Many of those who sit near 
me believed that my colleague said that a justifica- 
tion for the vole of the Whig party, for an apprec- 
priation of $6,000 to furnish the President's 
Honse, wasto be found inthe fact, that on the 
4th of last March, when the late President went 
into the President’s mansion, the greater part of 
the furniture was not to be found. The impres- 
sion was left on the minds of many, that he charged 
the late President with abstracting that furniture, 
Such, certainly, cannot have been my colleague’s 
intention? l pause for a reply. 

Mr. Morsan said, that he did not charge Mr. 
Van Buien with any such thing; but he said that 
$70,000 were appropriated for, furniture during 
General Jackson’s and Mr. Van Buren’s term of 
service; that on the close of Mr. Van Buren’s ad- 
roinistration the furniture left was worth very little, 
and this showed that the money had either been mis- 
spent, or not spent; and that the articles of farni- 
tare were not io be found, But he did not intend 
to charge Mr. Van Baren with any share of that. 

Mr. McKeon. Well sir, [ am glad no one is 
here to charge theex President of the United States 
with this. If my colleague would consider, pe: haps 
he would fiad that the wear and tear of furniture 
for tweive years would somewhat affect its price. 
ifthere have been wiongs committed about the 
expenditure of the appropriations, his party should 
have, and probably would Fave, if it existed, ex- 
posed the wrong. If property has been abstracted, 
you should now take measures to recapture. the 
property, and indict the offender. I might perhaps 
say more on ihis subject, but Twill not. The topic 
is cne which I have touched upon, not without ex- 
treme reluctance. Indeed, but for the request of 
those around me, I should not have referred to it. 
They have desired that no doubt should remain as 
to the supposed charge. I will not contend with 
this Administration on such peinis. We strike at 
higher game. 

[turn now to another colleague, and ask his at- 
tention fora few moments about this debt of the 
Government, I find the bill on your table propo- 
ses to borrow twelve millions to pay our debts. 
This House is evidently at a loss to know exactly 
our indebtedness. The Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means say that will be a sufficient amount. What 
says my colleague [Mr. Bannann] Where is his 

amount of $40,000,000 of deb’? Will he not move 

| to increase the amount to $40,000,000; or to any, 
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-andto what?’ Ihave heard him this morning pe- 


remptorily deny that he ever said that there were 
$40,000,000 of debt on the Government. He 
never did state: this positively. . I hold in my hand 
his speech of Tast year, and an elaborate speech it 
will be found, prepared with great care, not only as 
toits figdres, but also as to its mode of expression. 
I am aware it speaks of probabilities and estimates, 
and déals in cautious and guarded expressions. I 
will referto portions of it, and appeal not only to 
thie’House, but to the candor of the gentleman 
himself, to answer me whether or not the impres- 
sion was not fairly deducible from these expres- 
sions, that a debt of $40,000,000 must be met by 
thé preseat Administration? These are the ex- 


tracts: 

Mi. Chairman, Ihave one statement more to present, and 
then fshal! have done with my notice of the remarkable posi- 
tion that this Government has “relieved itself entirely from 
debt.” , My object in this statement is to make as near an ap- 
proach as I can to the sum of all the burdens and charges 
which will, or may probably, fall oa the Treasury in the four 
years ofthe in-coming Administration, over and above all ordi- 
nary and:current expenditures. The items in this statement 
will be sufficiently understood, after the explanations which I 
have already given. 

Estimate of the probable amount of public debt and liabili- 
tes growing out of past transactions, for which the Ad- 
ministration of the nest four years may have to provide— 
being over and above all current expenditures, viz: 

Treasury notes outstanding with interest on them, 
including such as may pe issued before the 4th 


of March, under the act of 1840 - - $5,250,000 
Old Funded and Certificate Debt, (probably) __ 100,000 
Debts of the citiesin the District of Columbia, 

assumed by the Government, with interest -~ 1,750,000 
Amounts required to be invested for Indians and 

Indian tribes - - - =- s 2,580,000 
Principal sums payable to Indians or Indian tribes 1,000.000 
Annuities to same, $500,000 per year, four years 2,008,000 
Amount required to make good the deficit in the 

Navy Pension Fund - : ` - 1,200,000 
Charges which will fall on the Treasury in 184t, 

onaccount of liabilities incurred under appro- 

priations made in 1840 and previous years—the 

money having been earned, but not called for; 

taking the excesa of such charges over what 

will be chargeable onthe Treasury in 1942, in 

the like account, under appropriations of 1941 

and previous years - : - - 2,000,000 
Claims on account of Indian affairs and relations, 

&c, allowed or to be allowed in the Depart- 

ments, or by accounting officers G . 2,000,000 
Claims growing out of Florida war, &c. presented 

to Congress > - . g - 3,000,000 
Due on account of Trust Funds (other than In- 

dian) - : - : + - - 500,000 
Fourth Instalment, under the deposite act of 1836 9,000,000 
Claims on account of French spoliations on com- 

merca - : . - - -5,000,000 
To which isto be added a sum necessary to pro- 

vide a suitable average balance in the Trea. 

sury . " ` - * - 5,000,000 


Making in all - ` -810,380,000 
Here is arranged a long line of items, striking 
the public eye, all summed up in the enormous 
amount of upwards of forty millions. The 
gentleman may not have seen it, but I assure him 
that in public newspapers in our own Slate this 
very table has been circulated, and with but one 
object, to impress the public mind with the idea of 
the load of debt saddled by the late Administration 
on the present? Now, sir, my colleague may say 
that the most of his statement was all mere csn- 
jecture. That will not answer. He and his 
triends have the power to borrow as much mo- 
ney as they can. If they will probably be re- 
quired to provide means, why not provide sufficient 
at this time, and put it all into this bill? Task my 
colleague, now he has the power, which of this 
long list of items we will probably not be called upon 
to pay, which he now estimates this Administration 
will not be called upon to discharge? Certainly he 
does not expect to be discharged from the item of 
nine millions of the fourth instalment. His polui- 
cal friends in our State expressly insist on that item. 
He must add that to the present proposed Joan. He 
will not take out the five millions for the French spo 
liations. My friend at the headof the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, [Mr. Cosnine,] who has for years 
been the champion of these claims, will not as- 
sent td this item not being considered amongst the 
estimates. I will not go ‘brough the list, but will ask 
my Colleague to tell thiscommitiee what now are our 
probable and estimated liabilities, and which of these 
items must be provided for? Sir, he will not move 
to increase this bill. He will not, I am satisfied, 
propose to increase the amount of this loan bill. 
He may now say he was misunderstood. It was by 
such misunderstanding the late political revolution 
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One universal shout was heard on all sides’ pro- 
claiming this fact; andnow, when the excitement is 
over, and we ask gentlemen to defend their state- 
ments, they tell us they have been misrepresented 
or misunderstood. Yes, sir, I again repeat it, that 
on such misunderstandings we have been tried— 
most unfairly tried—beforé the American people. 
Wronged as the late Administration was ia this 
particular, I am willing that the past should be 


-a closed book. The 4th, if not the idesof March, 


has come and gone. You told the country that 
then new books would be opened—new policy pur- 
sued. To the gentleman from Massachusetts I say 
the word is “onward.” You cannot tarn the eyes 
of the country back; they are bent on an onward 
course—and such a course as you now are holding 
forth to them! You promi-ed them relief. Where 
is itto be found? In this extraordinary session 
of Congress which thus far proposes relief 
by squandering the public domain while you 
are in distress, and laying the foundation 
of a public debt? The leaders of the pre- 
sent Administration make Charles Surface the 
great exemplar of their financial conduct. When 
he found himself in difficulty as to money matters, 
he called in the auctioneer—put up the family pic- 
tures, and by these means raised money. His 
first act was to give the money to a friend in 
distress, exactly in the same way as you 
give the proceeds of the public lands to the 
States in distress. When appealed to on the score 
of the propriety of paying his debts, of being just 
before he was generous, he objected, on the ground 
that Justice was so lame a jade she never could 
keep pace with Generosity. Will the people sanc- 
tion such generosity? a generosit y wbich is caleu- 
lated to corrupt the States, and to prostrate the 
great mass at the feet of a moneyed power? I knew 
this is considered by many on this floor as address- 
ed to the prejudices of the great body of the people. 
Not so. Tt isto their calm, del berate judgment I 
appeal, on the measures you are now forcing on the 
country—I repeat, forcing on the cruntry—at this 
session, under the burning heat of the summer sol- 
stice, with an imperfect Congress, and an unfair 
representation on this floor. You are building up, 
in detached portions, a most alarming system, 
which js well calculated to rally around this central 
Government the wealth uf this country and of Eu- 
rope, and to wield the power of this Government to 
the aggrandizement of the few, at the sacrifice of 
the interests of the many. 

Already we have had evidence of the effrontery 
of foreign bankers in calling upon the General Go- 
vernment. Who would have believed that the 
Rothschilds and other bankere would be send- 
ing letters rogatory to our President? It is 
manifest that the operations of this Govern- 
meat are now to be exerted to promote the mo- 
neyed interests of the nation. With intense 
auxiety I have watched each movement at the pre- 
sent session. Every step tends to concentrate 
around the General Government the capital of the 
country; and the day may not be far distant when 
it will be fonnd with immense weight pressing on 
the labor of the nation. The simplicity of our 
Government is vanishing, and each day brings us 
nearer the proceedings of the dynasties of Europe. 
They are continually in negotiations with bankers. 
We are now commencing negotiations. But this 
morning we find on our tab'es evidence that the great 
money kings of the age have crossed the Atlantic, 
and are now asking the interference of the General 
Government on behalf of the State debts. It ap- 
pears that it is not sufficient that we should dis- 
charge our own obligations, but we are asked to 
relieve the several States. I hold in my hand a 
document which gives certain letters addressed by 
foreign banking-houses to the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of State. I ask 


the attention of the committee to these extraordi- 


nary papers, most proper documents for this extra- 
ordinary session.. The. first is a letter bearing date 
London, April 2, 1841, from N. M. Rothschild and 
Sons to the late President of the United States 


It was sounded througheut the A (General 


“country that an immense public debthad been in- 
“curred in time of peace; that burdens were laid up- 
on the people, and their substance squandered. 
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Harrison.) The letter states that they 
had addressed him on. the 9ih of March. That 
communication was not referred to the Department 
of State, and of this we know nothing. The 
Rothschilds state that they are apprehensive that 
the State of Indiana will not be able to pay the 
semi-annual interest due on the firstof July. The 


letter then proceeds to say, that 

“The high sense expressed in your inaugural address of the 
importance of the various States: of the Union maintaining 
their credit by the fulfilment of their engagements, and the en- 
lightened views expressed in regard to the intimate connection 
of their proceedings with the honor of the Republic, have pro.. 
duced much general satisfaction and approbation; and although 
awate how much the great concerns you have to direct must 
engross your attention, we are emboldened by those favorable 
sentiments to bring to your notice the circumstance of the de- 
ficiency in the means of the State of Indiana for the payment 
of her next dividend. Z word from you, or the least interpo. 
sition in her favor, could not faii to afford relief in the 
present exigency; and it appears to us that, in order to be ef- 
fective, some measure should be adopted with as tile delay as 
possible. A large portion of the stock, amounting to #3,600,- 
000, has had the interest and principal made payable with our 
honse, and it would be desirable for us to be prepared, by the 
ist June, with the necessary fundsfor the payment of the next 
dividend. 

“We hope you will consider the subject of the present letter 
to be of sufficient importance to have your attention, as we are 
assured you would not fail to bestow it upon any point you 
deemed to be connected with the interests of the great Repub- 
lic you preside over; and we trust the importance we attach to 
it will form eur excuse with you for entering fully into the ex- 
planation ot our opinions. 

“We beg leave to present to you the assurance of our high 
esteem and respect, and we have the honor to remain, sir, your 
obedient and humble servants, 

N. M. ROTHSCHILD & SONS.” 
The Messrs. Rothchilds were not satisfied with 
addressing the Piesident. On the 7th April, 1841, 
they issued another ukase, addressed to theSecretary 
ofState. That letter, after referring to the commer- 
nication addressed to the President, and intimating 
that Indiana must not allow her interest to re nain 


unpaid, states as follows: 

“Ifthe non-payment of the said dividend were permitted to 
take place, the consequences would be extremely prejudiciat to 
the financial and commercial credit of America, as it would be 
an unprecented instance of one of the States of the Union failing 
in the fulfilment of her engagement to her creditors; and we con- 
sider it of so much importance that an occurrence ofthis nature ` 
should be avoided, that we are induced to recommend it to the 
attention of the Federal Government. We hope that in 
doing so, and in pointing out also the importance of all the 
States continuing to observe with their usual punctuality the 
fulfulmentof their engagements, we shall not be considered 
presuming, as our motive is to sustain the credit which the 
States have hitherto enjoyed in the European markets, and 
which has facilitatated the negotiation therein of numerous and 
extensive loans for promoting the general improvement of the 
country, 

“The position of the State of Indiana comes more partiularly 
under our cognizance, as a large portion of her stocks, amount» 
ing to $3,600,000, is made payable with our house, and it would 
be desirable for the necessary funds to bein our hands by the - 
Ist June, We beg leave therefore to represent to you, that any 
interposition in her behalf would require to be prompt, inor- 
der to be effectual, 

Thus tar for the London bankers. Now let us 
turn to the Hague. At that place we have as our 
Charge d’ Affaires, Hermanus B'eecker, the towns- 
man of my colleague, [Mr. Barnarp.] While 
the latter is figuring up the debt of the National 
Government in this country, Mr. Bleecker js call- 
ed upon to provide means to discharge the debts, 
Messrs. Hope and Co. of Amsterdam, uader date 
of May li, 1841, addressed a letter to Mr. 


Bleecker. The Hope letter is as follows: 


: AMSTERDAM, May 11, 1841. 

Sır: We hope you will kindly excuse our troubling you with 
the enclosed letters, one for the Governor of the Territory of 
Florida, and the other for the President of the Legislative 
Council, which you will oblige us by forwarding; and we add 
copies of these letters for your information, begging you will 
oblige us by sending the same to the General Government of 
the Union, that being the natural guardian of the Territory; 
and it would be of the utmost importance to the Dutch credi. 
tors if you would consent to urge upon the said Government 
the necessity of watching over the affairs of Florida, and pro- 
tecting the credit of the infant State. 

In a few days we shall again have to trouble you witha 
similar application to the Governor of the State of Mississippi 
the interest coupons due the lst of May on the bonds of that 
State, having been left unpaid; and it jsa matter of much im- 
portance to American credit in Holland, that such instances of 
irregularity be promptly remedied. 

Itis this view of the subject which induces us to hope that, 
in your official capacity, you will kindly countenance our ap- 
plications. 

We have the honor to be, sir, 
Your most obedient servants. 
3 om H. HOPE & CO. 

This communication, together with the enclo- 


sures, were transmitted by Mr. Bleecker to Mr. 
Webster on the 14th May, 1841. 

Let us leave the Hague and go back to the Lon 
don bankers. A leading member of one of the first 
banking houses in London visits the United States, 
and writes to Mr. Webster, six days before the 
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opening of this cxtra session, a leiter, of which the 
following is a copy: 
p New York, May 25, 1841. 

Sia: By the request of the parties interesied, I beg to enclose 
the copy ofa memorial that L have received, signed by 
the proprietors of Mississippi stock in London. addressed to 
the Governor of that State. Iam requested to desire you will 
be sokind as tolay the sume before the President, and to do 


all in your power to induce that State to comply wwith its en- 
gagements, 


I have the honor to be, sir, 
Your very obedientservant, 
JOSHUA BATES. 

The enclosure is dated at London, May 1, 1841. 
Tt is an application of some sixteen mercantile 
firms and individual holders of the Mississippi 
bonds to the authorities of that State, praying that 
immediate means may be provided for the regular 
payment of the sividends and principal of the 
bonds. 

The Messrs. Rothschilds again apply to Mr. 
Webster under date of May 26,1841. They write 
from London as follows, to the S-cretary of State: 


Lonpon, May 26, 1841, 

We take the libertyg of bringing to your notice the non-pay- 
mentof the semi-annual dividend due here on the Ist instant 
upon $5,090 00) Mississippi State5 per cent. bonds issued 
through the Union Bank of that State, A memorial signed by 
merchants, bankers, and others in London, holding the said 
stock, has been addressed by them to the State Government of 
Mississippi, representing the injustice done to them by such a 
proceeding, and the discredit which would therebyattach to the 
State, and praying that measures may be promptly taken for 
redeeming the faith pledged by the State to her public credi. 
tors, and for providing means to pay the dividends regularly. 
We Land you a copy of the memorial enclosed, and beg to state 
that the default in this instance would not only destroy the cre- 
ditof the Stace of Mississippi, if not prompuy rectified, but 
must materially affect the creditand es:imation of all the other 
States ofthe Union. We consider, therefore, that this a case 
ofthe urmostimportance ina faancial as well as commercial 
view to the national character and credit of the United States, 
and from the general expectations which are entertained that 
your able administration wi'l pursue a sound policy, honorable 
as well as advantageous to the Republic, and from the hizh 
opinion we have formed of your enlightened views and zea- 
lous regard for the real interests of your country, we have no 
doubt that you will deem an occurrence of this nature worthy 
of particular attention, and that you will excuse the liberty we 
have taken in troubli g you upon the subject. 


This memorial referred to is addressed to the 
State authorities of Mississippi, and is signed by 
N.M. Rothschild and Sons, and some thirty other 
individuals and firms, representing their own 
claims and those of others. The memorial prays 
that means may be provided to pay the dividends 
due. From London, from the Hague, from New 
York, the Secretary of Siate received their appli- 
cations. Philadelphia now sends in her share of 
demand:. Mr. Williams encloses to Mr. Web- 
ster, under date of June 14, 1841, from Pnitadel- 
phia, a memorial from the hoiders of bonds issued 
by the Bank of Pensacola, addressed to the Gover- 
nor and Council of ihe 'Yerritory ef Florida, wiih 
anextrect of a letter from Messrs. Gowan and 
Maix of London, by whon these memorials were 
forwarded 'o this country. 

(Mr. Prorrir rose and inquired if any intima- 
tion had been given by this Government that they 
weuld assume those debts. ] 

Me. MeKgon said, No, I have not stated 
any such thing. Ispeak only from these letters in 
my hand; and if gentlemen will have patience, I 
willtell them what I complain of. Wail mem. 
bers refer to the letter of the Secreta- 
lary of Slate, communicating these leters to 
the Senate of the Unied States, under a eall 
from that body? What does the Secretary of 
State say? That “trese leliers, not appearing to re- 
quire any answers, none have been given’ in my 
humble judgment they did require answers and I 
have nedonbt what answer they would have re- 
ceived from the immediate predec:ssor of the pre- 
sent day. Here Secretary ‘etiers addressed to the Pre- 
sident—to the Secretary of State—to one of our fo- 
reign ministers, in relatim to matters with which 
we have nothing todo, And was it notthe duty of 
the Secretary of State, having regard to the financial 
character of the Union, at once to inform ihese ap- 
plicents that their applicationswere mi 
that they had references to subjecia 
the control of ine Siates—and with whieh the Ge- 
peral Government had no connection? This course 
would at once have informed these foreiga bankers 
of the impropriety of their application, and there- 
by perbaps saved us from future troubie. | con- 
fes3 that I have no love of these money kings. 
I have seen their immense power exeried in the 
European worlds. They have held in their hands 
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peace or war. Monarchs have been suilors at 
their counters. They have wound their golden 
chains around the movements cf the Govern ments of 
Eurepe, so ihat alone by their wiil do they move. 
They have said to freedom in herjma‘ch, “thus 
far shalt they go and no farthe:;” and that command 
has been supreme in the old world. Must it also 
be supreme inthe new? I dread their influence; 
and every American who values the permanency 
of our institutions, should revoltat any preceeding 
calculated to bring them closer to us. This very mea- 
sure will produce suchla result. Tais attempt to fund 
your alleged public debt, is the food whereon they 
feed. With the Republicans who framed the Con- 

litution, Í agree that a funded debt is ever to be 
shunned; and so far as my vote can mark my cb- 
jection to ii, tne negative vote I give on this bill 
will be most cheerfully given. 

But I am asked, will you not pay the debts now 
dne? Wili you not give the Administration.the 
necessary means? They have means, but they wish 
netto apply them to the proper perposes. The 


land bill which passed tais House, withina few days . 


past, would, if defeated, give you means suficient, 
in few years, to pay cff this undiscovered debt. You 
came into power as the reform party. You have a 
refcrmed I xecutive, anda reformed Parliament, and 
why not at once proceed to the promised work? 
Are there on subjects not which you can operate? 
Already the Executive part of the Government is 
ac ively engaged. The Secretary of State has di- 
recied a circu'ar to the wicked office holders, en- 
joining cn them th» practice of every good quality 
which can elevate humanity. The Secretary of the 
Navy has issued an important manifesto, read this 
morning to you by the gentleman from Tennessee, 
(Mr. Warrerson ] regulating the lengh and 
breadih of the hair and whiskers of officers of the 
navy. Witcout any intention tò say aught disre- 
spect‘ul to the Secretary, and { trust the Secretary 
and bis friends will so understand me, it appears 
that, by this circular, it is intended to make this a 
bare-faced Administration. Next comes the Post- 
master General with the scythe of reform. He is 
net satisfied with cutting off beards, but he takes off 
heads. Day after day we hear of his decapitation 
of the postmasters in various sections of the Union. 
Let the chie! of the Post Office Depar.ment remem- 
ber that Peter the Great preduced a revolution by 
merely attempting to cut off the beards of his sub- 
jects. May not the conduct of the Postmaster 
General be more likely to result ina political 
revolution in this country? Bat, seriously, sir, 
are these the reforms promised to the country? 

Was it for such reformed ihis vast Confederacy 
was agitated so deep'y cnd extensively? The peo- 
ple have change j their rulers, but, { am satisfied, to 
receive from their new governors burdens much 
more grievous, and exacions mach more galling 
than any they have yetsuffered. If you desire to 
alleviate ihe distressof the people, examine your 
civil and diplomatic lisi. i ask the chairman of 
the Committee cn Foreign Relations to inform this 
House what necessity there is for keepiog up our 
diplomatic corps at most of the courts abroad? [t 
is at best but an imitation of the monarchiss of Ea- 
rene. What are our Ministers about? What are 
they engaged in? ET may be toid that if they do not 
keep up the system, foreign nations will not send 
to us. Who will suffer? Certainly not the United 
States. Ambassadors originally were intended as 
spies in the courtto which they were accredited. 
Have we any necessity for agents in such busi- 
ness? Me. Jefferson wasright in his policy of 
keeping within ourselves Let me not be misun- 
derstood. If there be any place where they can 
be employed in earsying out the views of the 
United States, let them bə sent there. Ii 
not, reduce all your agents down to consular 
agents, and ycu will find the interests of the coun- 
try protected. You have next to make an effort to 
reduce the number of jour custom-hovse officers, 
It is evident that if you reduce your tariff toa low 
raie of duties, you take away the inducement for 
smuggling, aud thereby the necessity of employ- 
ment of numerous guardians of the revenue. 
Moreover, if you want revenue, the best mode of 
raising it from custems is by low duties, That re- 
sult has been well ascertained by a late examina- 
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tion of a committee of the British House of Cor- 
mons. 

I will not attempt to enumerate tke subjec's 

which present a wide field for the labors‘of the re- 
formers. A! tbe present moment I assume the at 
ticude of resistance 10 this measure you propose to 
our considerations The reforms we see before us, 
all tend to the oppression of the mass, You may 
attempt to conceal your advance; you may attempt 
to not expose your whole line ef attack; but it will 
be ia vain. You shall not force on the country 
these measures in detachments, We are here to 
stand on the ramparts and proclaim your 
movements, The peop'e may have been misled, 
may have been misinformed, but the day is ap- 
proaching when will be made apparent the real 
objee's of the present msjority. You may for a 
time proceed with your legislation. But I cannot 
believe that the people of this coventry willever ses. 
tain any party which will squander the publie do- 
main to make a deicit in the Treasury—ereate a 
funded debt—establisb a National Bank to hold in 
its grasp the issues of iife and drath by i's power 
to contract and expand the currency, aud a tar.ff 
which, at one dash of the pen of the Sccretary of 
the Treasury, imposes a tax of 20 per cent. cn the 
articles which are now the necessaries of life. 
These are your proposed measures of relicf. These 
are to be hurried through at this extraordinary ses- 
sion of Congre<s, with the appliance of extraordi- 
nary rgie:—sifling debate——and by every extras 
ordinary means in your power, Wacn there mcas 
sures are undersiocd and felt, as they will be, bv 
the nation, who can doubt the reversal of the deci- 
sion it has lstely made? 


SPEECH OF MR. BUCHANAN, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

In Senate, Wednesday, July 7, 1841—On the bill to 
incorporate th: subseribers to 'he Fiscal Bank of 
the United States. 

Mr. BUCHANAN rese and addressed the Se- 
nate as foliows: 

Mr. Presipent: It was originally my in- 
tention, in opening this debate on our side 
of the question, to confine myself to some 
observations in reply to the report of the 
Select Commitiee on the Currency, and to the 
yemarks of the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Cray} which i consider as a mere supplement to 
that report. Lintend still to pursue ihis course, 
although the occasion is very tempting to depart 
from it, and go more at large into the discussion. 
l think it sould be demonstrated that this bill, cer- 
sitered in itself as a mere Bank bill, is a prodas- 
tien of the dark ages of the world, and does not 
come down beyond the tenth century of the Chris 
tianeya; and that, in its preparation, all the lights 
of knowledge, and all the lessons of experience on 
the subject of banking, have been utterly disre- 
garded. Butt waive all this for the present, and 
proceed to my reply. 

And, in the first place, the committee declare as 
“their deliberate conviction, that a vast majority 
of the people of the United States concur in the 
expediency of establishing such an institution as 
a Bank of the United Sates, and that they are now 
looking with anxicus solicitude to the deliberations 
of Conaress, under the ecnfident hope that a Bank 
of the United States wiil be established at the pre- 
sent extracrdinary session of Congress.” 

It is their “deliberate conviction” that a vast ma- 
jority of the people of the United States anxiously 
desire the estabiishment cf a National Bank: 
Whence is this ‘‘deliterate conviction” derived? 
From v hat source does it proceed? J am entirely 
at a loss even to conjecture. Was the question of 
a National Baak discussed any where befere the 
people by the great Whig perty previous to the 
late Presid-ntial election? Was the establishment 
of such a Bank then made a turning pointof Whig 
policy any where? Mo, sir, no; the Whigs every 
where shrank from the question. They concealed 
their opinions on the subdject—nay, more—in some 
States of the Union they professed, that hostility to 
a Bank of the United States was one of the eardi- 
nat principles of their party. The Whig conven- 
tion of Virginia, in their address to the people, ex- 
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pressly declaré that General Harrison was opposed 
to a National Bank; that he was against iton cou- 
stitational grounds: and unless I am greatly mis- 
informed, a distinguished gentleman of. North 
Carolina, (Mr. Badger,) now a member. of ‘the 
Cabinet, in an address before the Whig convention 
of that-State, indignantly pronounced the assertion 
that General Elarrison was in favor of such a Bank, 
{o be a falsehood. ‘This speech was, I understand, 
printed and circulated all over Worth Carolina. I 
have not seen it myself; but have received my in- 
formation: from an undoubted source. 

Mr. Granam said the speech was not made be- 
fore the Whig convention, but at a public meeting 
in that State. 

Mr. Bucuanan. Then the gentleman admits 
that the speech was made. Where it was made 
is of little consequence. 

~ Mr. Cannoun. Ihave the speech of Mr. Badger 
in- my hand, and shall read the following extract 
from it: 

‘Next it is said that General Harrison favors a 
Bank of the United States. The charge is false. 
His opinions, on the contrary, are against a Bank.” 

Mr.. Grauam. The speech was not made be- 
fore the Whig State Convention on the 5th of Ocio- 
ber, 1840. 

Mr, Cannoun. It will show for itself. It ap- 
pears to have beén made on the 2i ef March, 1840. 

Mr. Granam. At a meeting cf the citizens at 
Granville. 

Mr. Cavnoun assented to this, and said that a 
hundred thousand copies of the speech had been 
printed and circulated. 

Mr. Bucuanan continued. The misunderstand- 
ing relates not to what Mr, Badger said, but mere- 
ly as to when and where he said it. The important 
fact is established beyond all doubt, that this dis- 
tinguished gentleman, who was selected by the late 
President as a member of the Cabinet, on account 
of his eminent talents, and his avowed political 
pa gi did come out, at a great convention in 

arch last, and, in the strongest terms, did pro- 
nounce the charge to be false that Harrison fa- 
vored a Bank of the United Staies. Tais is all E 
desire to know; and whether one hundred thousand 
or one thousand copies of this address were circu- 
lated, is a matter of small importance. We then 
have the solemn declaration of a man of high chà- 
racter, at the head of the Whig party in North Ca- 
rolina, braed.ng as a falsehood the charge that the 
late President even favored a National Bank. And 
yet it is gravely asserted that the people at the late 
election have determined in favor of sucha Bank! 

To the best of my knowledge the question was 
never publicly discussed any where in my own 
Siate by the Whig party throughout the late can- 
yass. They woul! have committed political sui- 
cide bad they made ita turning point of the elec- 
non., Their intention to establish a National Bank 
was carefully concealed from the people. 

The late Legislature of Pennsylvania was Whig, 
decidedly Whig, in both its branches. They, ac- 
cordingly, instructed their Senators to vote for the 
repeal of the Independent Treasury, aad the dis- 
tribution of the proceeds of the public lands among 
the several States; but they did not even attempt 

«instruct us in favor of a National Bank. They 
were asked, by our friends in the Legislature Owhy 
do you not instruct your Senators on this great 
question?” They were urged to come up to this 

oint by the strongest appeals; but allin vain. 
‘They shrunk from the responsibility, knowing that 
the people would have condemned the ct. 

Three Congressional elections have since been 
held in Pennsylvania ‘T'wo of them were not con- 
tested; but in the third, ‘here wasan animated strug- 
gle. This was in the southwestern district of the 
‘Mate, composed of the counties of Fayette and 
Etreene. I am informed by his successful compe- 
titor that the Whig candidate in that district pab- 
ely and repeatediy declared himself, throughout 
the contest, to be the friend of the Indepenideat 
“(reasury,and the enemy of a Baak of the Uni- 
ud States. Tow strong must have been the cur- 
rent of public opinion which could drive this can- 
didate into an avowal of friendship for the Inde- 
pendent Treasury, and hostility to a National 
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Bat tnis “deliberate conviction” of the C- mmit- 
tee on the Carreney is in direct opposition to the 
deliberate opinion of ‘he President of the United 
States; and I shall appeal from the judgment of the 
committee to that of the head, at least the official 
head, of the party. He has in substance declared, 
in his late message, what the history of the country 
has demonstrated to be true, that the question of 
establishing a National Bank has never yet been 
presented distinctly before the people of the United 
States, without receiving their condemnation. I 
shall not read this portion of the message, because 
every Senator is already familiar with it. In the 
Presidenv’s opinion, tae late contest was decided on 
well known principles; but the creation of a Na- 
tional Bank was not among the number: and most 
assuredly he is correct in this laiter opinion. In 
the face, then, of all these facts, and many more 
which might be adduced, what becomes of the ‘‘de- 
liberate conviction” of the committee that a vast 
majority of the American people are anxiously so- 
licitous for the establishment of a National Bank. 

It would be well for gentlemen who are really 
the friends of such a Bank, to consider seriously 
the consequences which may flow from the pas- 
sage of the bill at the present extra session, No 
notice of such a measure was given in the procla- 
mation of the President convening Congress. The 
people did not expect it, and have never demanded 
it at your hands. Public opinion is wholly unpre- 
pared forit. And yet, at this hot season of the 
year,when we ought to be all athome, here we are 
confined in the Capitol, whilst the friends of the 
Bank are straining every nerve to “sush” it, pre- 
maturely, throngh the forms of legislation; and 
fasten it upon a reluctant people. What will be 
the consequences should the bill become a law be- 
fore our adjourmmment? Why, sir, from every hill 
and and valley throughout the land—from Georgia 
to Maine, and from the Atlantic to the Rocky 
Mountains—the cry of “repeal” will be sounded. 
“The repeal of the Bank,” will ele -trify the peo- 
ple of this country to as high a- point as “the re- 
peal of the Union” has electrified the Irish people. 
Sir, your success will prove fatal to your Bank, 
All that the American people demand is fair play. 
This they mast have: and they will never quietly 
submit to this snap judgment which would rivet 
upon them and their children such an odi- 
ous institution. No, sir, death is not more ine- 
vitable, than that the sudden and premature adop- 
tion of this billby Congress will be the source of 
innumerable evils to the country. We shall wit- 
ness new agitations of publie opinion, and a new 
Bank war, compared with which our history has 
yet presented no paralicl. I entreat you, gentle- 
men, to pause. Wait al least for the fall clec- 
tions—wait for the expresssion of public opinion— 
and if it should demand a Bank, why, ieta Bank 
be established. It way then hope to exist in peace. 
Bat if it should now be forced upon us, it will give 
birth to such politic:! convulsions in the country 
as we have never yet witnessed. A Bank csta- 
tablished in obedience to the public will, clearly 
expressed, may become a good investment for its 
stockholders; bat this political Bank, should it be 
now established, wiji linger out a sickly existence, 
and at length fall beneath the strong erm of public 
opinion. 

Now, sir, whatever may be said in regard to the 
propriety ef repealing the charter—and for one I 
should never adopt this meas2re unless driven to 
it in defence of the people against the has.y and vi- 
olent conduet of the friends of a Bank—I presame 
inere can be but litle doubt of tle power, even if 
Congress, Uke the States, had been expressly pro 
hibited by the Constiimtion, fram passing any law 
impairing the cb'igation of contrasts. tn the ce‘e- 
braied case of Dartmouth College, the late Chief 
Justice Marshall, in delivering the opinion of the 
Court, plainly and broadly draws the Une ef dis- 
tinction hetween public and private corporations. 
Whilst those of a public character may be repealed, 
those of a private nature are inviolabie. Hear his 
cwn words: “Uf the acl of incorporation (of Dart- 
mouth College) be a grant of political power; if åt ere- 
aie a civil institution to be employed in the adminis- 
tration of the Government; or if the funds of the Col- 
lege be public property; or if the State of New 
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as a Government, be alone interested 
in its transactions, the subject is one in which the 
Legislature. of the State may act according toits 
own judgment, unrestrained by any limitation of 
ts power imposed by the Constitution of tse United 
States.” ` 

But it required no jadicial decision ta teach a 

freeman this doctrive. It never could be ima- 

| gined fora single moment, that the Constitution of 
the United States intended to enable Congress or a 
Stite Legislature to transfer forever eitber to cor- 
-porations or to individuals those great and general 
powers of Government with which they have bren 
entrusted by the people. If Congress can deprive 
itself by contract of any one of these powers, it may 
dispose of them all, and that irrevocably; and the 
National Legislature might ‘hus destroy itself, 
and transfer all ils most important functions to 
corporations. Such an idea cannot be tolerated fur 
a moment. 

Te only question, then, would be, is this fiseal 
agent, in the language of the late Chief Justice, “a 
civil institution, to be employed in the administra- 
tion of the Government?” Who can doubt i? Its 
friends avow that it is an institution necessary for 
the collection, safe keeping, transfer, and disburse- 
ment of the public money; and that it alone can 
furnish a sound and uniform currency, and regu- 
late the foreign and domestic exchanges of the 
country. Nay, more; its advocates adinit that 
this corporation is constitutional, only because it 
can exercise these great and. important financial 
powers of Government. It will be as mach a 
branch of ‘he Treasury Department as ever the 
Independent Treasury was; and, like it, and all 
other acts of Congress which relate to the great 
public interests of the couniry, will be liable to re- 
peal. If the Government should think proper to 
call in the aid of private individuals to establish 
this public fiscal corporation, their private interest 
can never paralyze the arm of Congress or prevent 
it from exercising its high legislative discretion in 
repealing this law and substitutiag any other fiscal 
agent which might, in its opinion, conduce more to 
the interest of the country. 

I speak solely of the question of power, under 
judicial decisions; and I merely glance at the sub- 
ject for the present. In the event of repeal, the 
private stockholders ia such a Bank may have an 
equitable claim for indemnity on Congress; but 
nothing mors. Itis wholly unlike the case of a 
State bank charter granted to individuals, which 
hes been declared by the judiciary to be a private 
corporation. 

Yes, sir, “repeal,” “repeal,” will be the ery every 
where, should the bill now pass; and the s:raggle 
will never cease until the law shail be expunged 
from your statute boo, or until the power of mo- 
ney shall have subdued the free and manly spirit 
of the American people. 

The Committee expressa decided opinion that the 
power of Congress to establish a National Bank 
“ought to be regarded asa settled question,’ “Lrisset- 
tied,” “it must be conxidered as settled,” say all the 
friends of the Bank; and their arguments upon this 
subject have been urged for the purpose of prov- 
ing, not that this quesiion ought to be, but that it 
issetiled in their favor. Now if it were not en- 
parliamentary language, and if I did not desire to 
treat ail my friends on this side of the House with 
the respect which I feel for them, I would say, 
that the idea of this question having bren settled so 
as to bind the consciences of members of Congress 
when voting on the preseat bill, is ridiealous and 
absard. Before a court of law, in a case involv- 
ing private rights under either of the old charters, 
it mav be considered as settled; but tae proposition 
now beñ re Congress is to create a new Bank, the 
two old Banks having l.ved out the allotted period 
of their existence. ‘The question is now put to the 
conscience of each Senator, and he is asked, ‘do 
you possess the powerunder the Constitution to 

i create this Bank?” Ifallihe judges and all the 
lawyers io Christendom bad decided in the afir- 
mative,when the question is thus brought home to me 
as a legislator, bound to vote for or againsta new 
charter, upon my oath to support the Constilution, 
! [must exercise my own judgment. I would treat 
| with profound respect the arguments and opinions 
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of jadges and constitutional lawyers; but if, after 
all, they failed to convince me that the law was 
constitutional, I should be guilty of perjury before 
bigh Heaven if I voted in sts favor. 

I respect judicial decisions, within their ap- 
propriate sphere, as much as any Senator on 
this floor, They put at rest forever the con- 
troversy immediately before the court; and asa 
general. rule, they govern all future cases of the 
same character, but even these decisions, like all 
other-human things, are modified and changed by 
the experience of time, and the lights of know- 
ledge. The law is not now what it was fifty years 
ago; nor what it will be fifty years hereafter. 

But how does the constitutional question stand 


at the present moment, even upon the authority of’ 


judicial precedent? Have the Supreme Court de- 
cided that any independent power exists in the 
Constitution authorizing Congress to establish a 
National Bank? No, sir; no sach thing; because 
this would have been in direct opposition to the 
well known vote of the Convention itself, refusing 
to Congress the power of granting charters of in- 
corporation. There is no judicial precedent in 
existence which can restrain, or ever intended 
to restrain the freedom of members of Can- 
gress, in voting on the question of a new 
bank. Directly the reverse is the truth. The 
opinion of the Supreme Court, in the case of 
M’Cullough against the State of Maryland, decides 
nosuch principle. On the contrary, it expressly refers 
the constitutional question back to Congress upon ev- 
ery new attempt to passa new bank charter. This de- 
cision is founded upon two clauses of the Constitu: 
tion; the one conferring on Congress the power '‘to 
lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises” 
for the purpose of paying the debts and providing 
for the common defence and general welfare of the 
United States; and the other, “to make all laws 
which shall be necessary and picper for carrying 
into execution” the enumerated powers. The only 
point decided is, that after Congress have deter- 
mined that the establishment of a bank is a means 
necessary and proper for the collection and dis- 
bursement of the public revenue; the Supreme 
Court will not rejudge their justice and declare 
that itis not a necessary agent to accomplish these 
purposes. They say that it must be an extreme 
case indeed which would induce them to !declare 
that the means selected by Congress to carry into 
effect any express power, were not necessary and 
proper to accomplish the purpose. They thus ex- 
pressly refer the question back to each Senator and 
Representative called to act upon the subject, and 
cast upon him the responsibility of deciding whe- 
ther a bank cf the United Svates be necessary to 
carry into effect the power of taxation. This is 
the very point of ihe decision, But strange as it 
may seem, whilst the Supreme Court have thus ex- 
pressly devolved upon Congress the decision in the 
first instance of the question, whether a bank be 
constitutional or not, keen-scented gentlemen rise 
in their places here and gravely contend that this 
very question has been so conclusively settled by 
the Court as to fetter our judgments and conscien- 
ces, and compel us to abandon the use of our rea- 
gon when legislating upon the subject. So lung 
as the late bank was in existence, the judgment of 
the Court declaring it to be constitutional, was the 
law of the land in relation to that institation. But 
it has passed away, and now when it is proposed to 
establi-h a new bank, it becomes the imperative 
duty of one and all of us, even in the opinion of the 
Court, to decide for himself whether this is a ne- 
cessary agent to carry into effect the taxing power. 
For my own part, I do not think itis. I believe 
that the Independent Treasury is an infinitely bet- 
ter agent for the purpose of collecting and disburs- 
ing the public revenue. I should greatly prefer, to 
a United States Bank, even a system of special de 
posites of the public money in State banks, prohi 
biting them under severe penalties from using it 
for barking purposes; although in comparison with 
the Independent Treasury, I should disapprove 
and condemn such a plan. But any agent for me, 
rather than a National Bank. The Judiciary, 
then, most clearly have not settled this question. 
Buteven if the Judiciary had settled the ques- 
tion, I should never hold myself bound, by their 


decision, whilst acting ın a legislative character. 
Unlike the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Bares] I shall never consent to place the political 
rights and liberties of this people in the hands of 
any judicial tribunal. It was, therefore, with the 
utmost astonishment I heard the Sena‘or declare, 
that he considered the expositions of the Constitution 
by the judiciary to be equally binding upon us,as the 
expositions of the moral law by the Saviour of man- 
kind, contained in the Gospel, were upon Christians; 
and that these judicial expositions were of equa! au- 
thoriy with the text of the Constitution. This, sir, is 
an infallibility which was never before claimed for 
any human tribunal; an infallibility which would 
convert freemen into abject slaves; an infallibility 
which would have rendered the infamous sedition 
law as sacred as the Constitution itseif, the judiciary 
having decided this Jaw to be e nstitutional; and 
which would thus have annihilated throughout 
the whole extent of this Uvion, the liberty of the 
press and the freedom of speech. No, sir, no: it 
is not the genius of cur institutions to consider 
mortal men as infa!lible. 

No man holds in higher estimation than I do, the 
memory of Chef Justice Marshall; but I should 
never have consented to make even him the final 
arbiter between the Government and people of this 
country on questions of constitutional liberty. The 
experience of ail ages and countries has demon- 
stuated that judges instinctively lean towards the 
prerogatives of Government; and itis notorious 
that the court, during the whole period which he 
presided over it,embracing so many years of ils 
existence, has inclined towards the highes{ asser- 
tion of Federal power. That this has been done 
honestly and conscientiously, I eniertain not a 
doubt. 

The principle of constitutional construction 
which would deduce the power to establish a Bank 
of the United Staies from the source where it is 
said to exist, would break down ali the barriers 
erecied by our fathers between Federal and Siate 
authority. If you ean infer this power from the 
simple power of taxation ia the Ccnstitution, I ask 
what other power whica you may desire to exercise 
may not be inferred from that or some other clanse? 
An ingenious man might thus fasten any power 
which Congress or the President may desire to ex- 
ercise, on some one of the express grants contained 
in the constitution.* Bat the incident cannot 
transeend its principal—the stream cannot ascend 
higher than its fountain, and upon the mere power 
of levying the taxes necessary to support an 
eccnomical Government, you can never erecta 
vast corporation to overshadow the whole Jand, 
and, if not in form, yet in substance, to change the 
character of all our institutions. Never, never, 
can you fairly infer the existence of the power to 
create a Bank from that of the power “to lay and 
collect taxes.” But it neither was nor is my pur- 
pose to en er upon the constitutional argumeat far- 
ther than to show that tke quesion has not been 
settled. 

If the question has not been se'tled by the Ju- 
diciary, has it been settled by Congress? Certainly 
not. If two National Banks have been charicred, 
they have both been suffered to expire at the termi- 
nation of their charters, because their existence 
was believed te b2 a violation of the Constitu'ion., 
To say the leas, then, the legislative preceden's 
are equal on each side. Bat if we take into con- 
sideration the repeated aitempts to establish a Bank 
which have failed, Congress have much oftener 
decided against the power than in its favor. 

The people have never failed io decide against 
this power, when the question has been distinctly 
presented to them,as it was at the Presidential 
election of 1832, after General Jackson had ve'oed 
the Bank charter. Inskort, the question has neither 
been settled by tre Judiciary, ner by Conzress, nor 
by the people, nor by the Exceutive, unless it may 
have been againit the existence of this dangerous 
power, and against the policy of its exercise. 

The committee say that “they have adopted 
Washingion city, proposed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, as the place of location of the principal 
Bank.” The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CLay] 
has informed us that he felt a slight preference fer 
other places; but he agrees with the committee in 
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believing that this is “a subordinate question.” He 
has, therefore, I suppose, kindly yielded the point 
to his companions on the committee, for the sake 
of harmony. Now, sir, I consider this point which 
he has thus surrendered to be of the very last 
importance. 

Washington city, then--a place destitute of com- 
merce, either foreign or domestic—is the chosen. 
home of this great central money power. If you 
desne a bank for the purpose of. facilitating the 
commerce, encouraging the manufactures, and 
promoting the agriculture of the country, Wash- 
ington city i; the very worst spot for its location 
which coufd be selected within the broad limits of 
the Union. Bat, sir, if you wish to establish a great 
Treasury Bank, which shall be under the direct in- 
fluence and control of the Government, this, above 
all places ix the universe, is the very place for its 
location. The reason is palpable. Here the mo- 
ney power of the Union will be brought into con- 
junction with the political power; and here they 
will act toge-her in perfect concert and harmony. 
Henceforward there will be no jarring between 
these two high powers. 

Now, sir, whatever may have been the 
design of its projectors, this Fiscal Agent, 
shouid it ever be established, will be, both in fact 
aad in form, nothing more nor less than a Govern- 
ment Bank. If I were asked for a definition of a 
Government Baak, could I give a better one than 
to say: it is a bank over whose directors the Go- 
vernmeat will possess, from the very nature of its 
organization, a controlling influence,—whose stock 
will be chiefly owned by the Government,—whose 
surplus profits, beyond a limited dividend to pri- 
vate stockholders, will all beiong to the Govern- 
ment,—and whose chief source of profit will be to 
loan out to individuals, and use, according to its 
own discretion, the money of the Government? I 
think I could not give a more perfect defiziiion of 
such a Bank than is embraced in the particulars 
which I have just enumerated. If this be true, and 
who can doubt it, then this Fiscal Bank of the Uni- 
ted States wili be a Government Bank. 

And, ia the first place, the Government will have 
a controlling influence over the directors of its own 
Fiscal Agent. Who will these directors be? Not 
merehants; not manufacturers; not men actually 
engaged in business. Such men will never leave 
their home and their employment, to reside in this 
city, and to breome directors of this Bank, They will 
remain in Boston, in New York, in Philadelphia, 
in Baltimore, in Richmond, and every where else 
except in this city, attending to their business. Here 
no such praciical men ean be found; and the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky is, therefore, of opinion that the 
directors ought to be selected beyond the limits of 
the Distric:. Who, then, will these directors be? 
Does it not result, from the very natare of things, 
that they must be politicians? Who would come 
tə this city, and spend the whole, or the greater 
part of the year here, as a director of this Bank, 
unless it were some political cormorant, desirous 
of obtaining influence for himself and office for his 
family and friends? Now, :'-, if you desire to 
preserve this Bank of the United States free 
from the influence and control of the Govern- 
ment, you ought to remove it to asgreata distance 
as pessible irom this city. Instead of placing it 
under the ecutrol of politicians, which must be the 
case, should you ivcate ths bank here, you 
orght to plant it in some commercial city, where 
merchants and men of business, having a greater 
interest in commerce than in politics, would be- 
come its direciors. This District is redolent with 
politics. Here, “we live, move, and have our be- 
ine” in an atmosphere of polities: and during the 
walks of the-e directors benea‘h the groves of the 
Capitol, (to ese the language of the Senator from 
Kentucky,) politics and not philosophy will be the 
theme of their conversation, and politicians, not 
philosophers will be their companions. Of all 

zenin the world, the moneyed aristocracy are the 
most anxious to propitiate the Exeeutiv: power 
and acquire political influence. There are 
no persons before whom stars and garters 
and foreign missions shine with suek daz- 
zing splendor. They have already acquired wealth; 
and what they most desire afterwards are politics) 
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"sank anā standing in society for themselves and 
their families. Truly Washington is the very spot 
in’ which to esiablish a great pclitical Treasury 
Bank, and here it will flourish in the utmost per- 
fection: '- + : ; ` 

“Bot let us proceed one step further, As if for 
the ‘very purpose of placing these Directors more 

- effectaally under the contiol of the President, their 
number -has beén reduced to nine. Nine, sir, only 
nine is thenumber. The first Bank of the United 
States had twenty five’directors, and the Executive 
appointed none of them. It was said, and truly 
said, that the Government, notwithstanding, exer- 


cised an undue inflaence over this Bank; but before ` 


they could obtain it, they were obliged to propitiate 
at least thirteen of these twenty-five directors. 
The number afforded somesecurity against Execu- 
tive influence.’ The second Bankef the United 
States had also twenty-five directors, one-fifth of 
whom were appointed by the President; but still 
eight of those elected by the stockholders must be 
gained over to the Government in order to obtain 
a majority. Asif for the very purpose of render- 
ing this Bank a mere Government machine which 
will work easily, the number of Directors bas 
been, reeuced to nine. I donot say that this was 
the intention; but such must be the inevitable ef- 
fect. When we consider that these nine directors 
are to be permanently established here, under the 
very eye of the Executive, it must be admitted 
by all, that there never was a better contrivance 
for making this a mere rotten borough political 
Bank, to be used for his benefit and at his plea- 
sure throughout the Union, whenever occasion 
may reqnire. Butnine solitary directors! And 
what else? One-third of these,—instead of one- 
fifth as formerly, are to be appointed by the Pre- 
sident, They will be his own dependent creatures 
and directly under his own control. In ouy for- 
mer Banks, the directors received ne salary. It 
was supposed they would’ be men of business, 
owning stock in the institution, who would give 
their time and services to promote its interest and 
thus to benefit themselves, as well as the communi- 
ty of which they were members. But in tbis Bank 
the directors will be salaried officers, and three of 
them may be dependent for the bread which feeds 
their wives and their children, on the will of the 
President of the United States. If he can obtain 
but two of the directors elected by the stockholders, 
he will then have a majority of the board. In this 
he will encounter no difficulty. Wealth and power 
are ever ready to rush into each othei’s arms; and 
the Bank and the President will act in harmonious 
unison. For these reasons, I most solemnly de- 
clare that I believe the projet of a Fiscal Bank, re- 
ported to theSenate by the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry, tobe the very worstand most dangerous exere'se 
of the power claimed to create a Bank which has 
ever been atlempted under this Government. I do 
not say thatit isthe most unconstitutional; but this 
is only because there can be no degress of un- 
constitutionality. Viewing the practical evils 
which would flow from such a Treasury Bank, 
should it be called into existence, it defies all com- 
parison with any former Bank. I amsorry the 
Senator from Kentucky ever yielded his consent to 
it so far ashe has done. Let this city be the place 
of its location, ana you make it from necessity the 
Bank of péliticians, and not of basiness men. 

In the days of Jackson we have witnessed the 
exception, not the rule. Then the money power 
arrayed itself against the political power, and the 
struggle was tremendous. Nothing but the vnex- 
ampled personal popularity of this great man de- 
cided the contest in his favor. But thes2 two pow- 
ers will never again assume a hostile attitude 
towards each other. It is their mutual interest to 
cultivate the closest alliance. Henceforward, the 
money power may play the partof Warwick in 
setting up kingg; but it will never attempt to 
pull them down. It will always be the fast friend 
of the existing dynasty. 

Why, sir, the very power which the Senator 
from Kentucky has conferred upon the Secretary 
of the Treasury to examine the accounts of private 
individuals with the Bank, so far from being a re- 
striction upon it beneficial to the public, will only 
prove to be a new source of Executive influence. 


This examination is virtually confined to the Se- 
cretary or his agent; because the cecasions will be 
extraordinary and will scarcely ever occur until 
the mischief bas been actually done, when either 
House of Congress or a meeting of the stockholders 
will appeint a committee for the purpose of making 
such an examination. The Secretary, and he alone, 
will thus have it in his power to examine or not to 
examine, to conceal or to disclote the condition: of 
the Bank according to his pieasure. Should there 
be any thing wrong in its management, as from its 
very nature there must and wiil be, what an influ- 
ence over the Bank this power will confer upon him! 

Whilst the power of examining private accounts 
is virtually given to the Secretary alone, the stock- 
holder who is a partner in the concern, and per- 
haps interested to the whole amount of his fortune, 
has been excluded from the exercise of this right, 
privi'ege I will not call ıt, by a selemn vote of the 
Senate. When I first read the Senators report, 
and before I had examined his bill, I was dixposed 
to admit that he had at least introduced one excel- 
lent restriction, that of publicity, into his charter; 
but when I discovered that this publicity was in 
fact confined to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
whose daily associates ‘‘in the groves of the Capi- 
tol” will be the nine Bank Directors stationed in 
this city, E was compelled to change my opinion. 
I then at once decided that this restriction, like all 
the rest, was one in name and in name only. 

If you will afford real publicity—if you will 
make known to those interested, who are the bor- 
rowers from the Bank, and the amount borrowed 
by each; whilst you thus inflict no real injury up- 
on it or upon any of its honest and solvent cus- 
tomers, you will impose a most salutary restriction 
upan its operations. The tue condition of a Bark 
can never be ascertained except from the character 
and circumstances of the men who have borrowed 
its money. To exclude the note holders and the 
stockholders from this knowledge, and to constitute 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who may have no 
interest in the pecuniary condition of the Bank, i's 
sole examiner, will in practice provesto be no effi- 
cient restriction whatever. Had real publicity 
been required under the charter of the late Bank, 
thousands of widows and orphans would have 
been saved from ruin by its mismanagement. 

Now, sir, what power will these nine directors, 
one-third of whom will be the dependent creatures 
of the President, exercise? Within the broad 
limits of the charter, their will is law. They can 
estab'ish branches where they please, and remove 
them when they think proper. On them is confer- 
red the patronage of appointing all the directors 
and all the other officers of all the branches through- 
ont the whole extent of the Unicn. But all this 
vast patronage will amount to nothing compared 
with the power which is claimed for the Bank by 
its friends. If this exist, these nine Washington 
city directors will possess the power to make mo- 
ney plenty, or make money scarce, over the whole 
land; the power to make men rich to-day and poor 
to-morrow; and the power, by expanding or 
contracting their issues, to raise or to depress the 
price of real and personal estate throughout the 
Union. Teese are powers which cannot safely be 
entrusted to any directory of mortal men; especial. 
ly to men who must, from the nature of their con- 
dition, te partisan politicians. Sir, if you desire 
that these vast powers shall be exercised with any 
regard to the safety of the people, you will act as 
your fathers have done before you; you will place 
this Bankat Philadelphia or New York; and put it 
under the control of practical merchants, and men 
of business, aud not in this city, under the control 
of these nine pensioned directors. If this be the 
seat of Bank power, whenever a panic in the mo- 
ney market may become necessary to accomplish 
a political object, a panic will be created. When- 
ever, in order to effect any purpos-, it may be- 
come necessary to convince us, that we are the 
most miserable and oppressed people upon the face 
of the earth, these nine directors will be at hand to 
turn the sciew to the proper point of agony. On the 
other hand, when the President may desire to satis- 
fy the people, before an election, of the benevo- 
lence and wisdom of his Administration—a case 
which may ere long occur; the screws will then be 


removed from the patient—paper money will then 
be issued in foods—a fictitious prosperity will pet- 
vade the whole laad, and from the groves of the 
Capitol the exclámation will spread over the 
Union: “Lo! how. prosperous and happy our Go- 
verament makes us.” Ithink, then, I baye esta~- 


' plished the position that this willbe a Government 


Bank to all intents and purposes, in regard to the 
controlling influence which the Executive will ex- 
ercise over its directors. f . 

What strange mutations do we witness in the con- 
duct of public men, even within the brief space of 
one or two years. I very well remember that the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky delivered a 
speech here, of two or three hours in length, and it 
was one of his most able and eloquent efforts, to 
prove that the Independent Treasury would be no- 
thing more nor less tban a Government Bank. I 
shall never forget the title page of this speech. Up- 
on it the heads of his argument, in large letters, 
were presented in advance to the reader, all unit- 
ing in the conclusion that the Independent Treasury 
would be a Government Bank. If he had suc- 
ceeded in demonstrating this fact, it would have 
been aconclusive argument againt the measure, 
and it ought to have beeu condemned and de- 
nounced by all mankind; because, under a free Ge- 
vernment, the money power and the political 
power can never be safely united. The Senator 
was then hard pushed to find any thing in the bill 
on which to base his argument. To what provi- 
sion of it, think ye, he resorted for this purpose? 
Why, “forsooth,” (as the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Woopzury] would say,) to that 
which authorized the Treasurer of the United 
States to draw drafts upon the depositories of the 
public money in payment of debts due to individu- 
als. Although this practice had existed ever since 
the origin of the Government, and must necessarily 
continue to exist until its end; yet this was the 
provision which the Senator seized upon as the 
charter of h's Government Bank. He said the 
Treasurer might abuse his trast, and, under the di- 
rection of the Secretary of the Treasury, might 
prepare such drafts at Washington in the form of 
bank notes of different denominations, and pay 
them out to the public creditors: and they would then 
go into the circulation of the country. Although 
this abuse was rendered impossible by the express 
provisions of the bill itself; yet the Senator was 
compelled to adhere to itas the only provision 
which offered him the slightest pretext for his argu- 
ment. 

But does he not perceive that even if his argu- 
ment were admitted to be correct, this would have 
been a Government Sank merely for the purpose 
of affording a circulation: and yet strange az it 
may seem, the Senator himself is now the great ad- 
vocate of a Government Bank, not only of circula- 
tien, but of discount and deposite, and of every 
other attribute which can connect it with the Execu- 
tive power. Itis even declared by the bill that the 
public money in its vaults “shail be taken and 
deemed to be in the Treasury of the United States.” 
The mere name had terrors for him two yeays ago, 
which the thing itself, in all its odious deformity, 
now fails to inspire. 

According to my definition of a Government 
Bank, I proceed, in the second place, to show that 
the stcck of this Bank will be chiefly owned by the 
Government, and that its surplus profits, beyond a 
limited dividend to private stockholders, will all 
belong to the Government. The banks of Enge 
land and of France, to which we have been ree 
ferred, sre exclusively the property of private 
stockholders. These monarchical Governments do 
not hold a dollar’s worth of stock in their own 
banks. They leave the management and control 
of them to the private stockholders. Not so with 
our Republican Government. We are unwilling 
to confide this trust to the people who may desire 
to invest their money in this stock; and, there- 
fore, according to the terms of the charter, the Go- 
vernment musi subscribe ten millions of dollars, or 
one third of the capital. The Senatorfrom Ker- 
tucky fearing, and justly fearing, that the whole of 
the remaining twenty millions might not all be ta- 
ken by individuals, has inserted a provision in the 
charter that ‘if the deficiency do not exceed one 
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tbird,” ‘he residue shall be subscribed for by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, on behalf of the United 
States." This residue may, therefore, amount to 
$6 666,666. In all human probability, as I shall 
show hereafter, the Government will not only own 
the one third, but more than the one half of the 
whole capital of the Bank. . 

But how shall we obtain the money to make the 
investment? At this age of the world we are aetu- 
ally to go in debt to buy Bank stock! We ase to 
borrow sixteen millions and an half of 
dollars, and the greater part of it from Eu- 
rope, not redeemable until after fifteen years; 
we are to create this debt, and fasten it as a lien 
on the trade and industry of the people of this 
country, to buy Bank stock! Excellent invest- 
ment! Most wise financiering! I do not believe 
that the Senator from Keniucky will ever invest 
his own money, much less borrow money to in- 
vest in the stock of this Bask. I would be very 
sorry, for his sake, if he should do either the one 
or the other. 

When Gen. Jackson’s administration had by its 
wise economy discharged the last doilar of our 
national debt, there wasa general jubilee through- 
out the country. Every American citizen, no matter 
how humble might have been his condition, felt more 
proud of his native land. And why? Because 
it was free from debt, and in this respect presented 
a striking contrast with all other Governments 
on the face of the earth. Now this prond, elevated 
and ennobling distinction is tobe abandoned, and 
that forever, for the sake of buying bank stock! 
It would be bad enough in all conscience to make 
this purchase if we had tke money in the Treasury 
to pay for it; but to run in debt sixteen millions 
and a half for such a purpose does appear to me 
to be the most supremely ridiculous policy which 
wasever pursued by any people. This is finan- 
ciering worthy of the head of the Treasury De- 
partment whose annual report no Senatorhas yet 
even attempted to justify except the gallant and able 
Senator from Maine, [Mr. Evans.] In this at- 


tempt he stood alone unaided by any of bis politi- | 


cal friends. (Mr. Benton. And was exbausted 
from the effort.) No sir, (continned Mr. Bu- 
onanan) he is not exhausted; but will again, I trust, 
undertake to defend the report. His abilities will 
be severely taxed for this parpose when the twelve 
million Joan bill shall reach us from the other House. 

Yes, sir, we shall be compelled to take, 
not only ten, but sixteen millions and a 
half of this stock. I admit it is possi- 
ble that men may be found to subscribe the 
remaining thirteen millions and a half, and become 
the partners of the United States to that amount; 
but if they should, they will not be the strong and 
prudent capitalists of the country, but speculators 
and individuals who want to borrow and net to 
Jend, and who wili enter the concern for the pur- 
pose of enriching themselves, by obtaining the uss 
of the people’s money deposited with the Bank. 
Why, sir, bank stock has gone down every where. 
The age of safe or profitable investment in such 
stock has passed away. ‘The days when banks 
were managed for the benefit of their stockholders 
are wilh the years beyond the flood. The divideads 
are now small, when any are made, And why? 
Because the stockholders are plundered by the di- 
yeccors and officers of the Bank, and their money 
is sqrandered upon speculators and favorites. No 
prudent capitalist now buys bank stock; and above 
all, he will keep clear of stock in this great politi- 
cal maghine which we are about to create. 

We are tocharter this new Bank without re- 
ceiving any bonus. The late Bank gave usa mil- 
lion and a half of dollars for the privileges con- 
ferred by its twenty years’ charter, This was a 
cheap purchase on the part of the Bank. One and 
a half millions was a small bonus, whether we 
consider the value of the privileges which the peo- 
ple surrendered, or the advantages which the char- 
ter conferred upon those, I do not, of course, mean 
ihe stockholders, for whose benefit the Bank was 
conducted. This sum would now go far in erect- 
ing fortifications, and placing our country in a pro- 
per attitude of defence. But the committee have 
determined not to accept any bonus from the new 
Bank; and the Senator from Kentucky has given 
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us the reasons for this determination. And in the | never, in my judgment, made a more exttavagant 


` first place, he says, that bonus sounds like another 


word beginnioz' with a B, meaning bribery, I sup- 
pose, and therefore because the words bonus and 
bribery Legin with the same letter of the alphabet, 
the people are to be deprived of one and a half 
millions of dollars. This fancy of the Senator 
will cost them dear. 

But the Senator gives us another reason for de- 
manding no bonus. He says we shall borrow the 
money to buy our Bank stock at five per cent.; 
whilst the dividend we shall receive upon it will be 
seven percent. Here, then, is a difference in our 
favor of two per cent. and this will be bonus 
enongh. 

The first Bank of the United States went into 
operation with great advantages. There were then 
but three banks in existence throughout the Union. 
Although it did interfere in the politics of the coun- 
try, it was governed by prudent and wise men, who 
had a view to the interest of the stoekholvers. The 
Senator from Kentucky says that this Bank divi- 
ded, on an averege, more than eight per cent dur- 
mg the whole period of its charter. Although such 
dividends were made, yet the real profits received by 
the stockholders on their investment bat little ex- 
ceeded seven per cent. This reduction was oecasion- 
ed by the loss of interest sustained in winding up 
the concern. I have the documents before me to 
establish this fact. Ishall not read them; but will 
most cheerfully submit them to the examination of 
any Senator. 

Bar I marvel, sir, whilst the Senator from Ken- 
tucky told us what the first Bank of the United 
States divided, that he had not given us some in- 
formation in regard to the dividends of the second 
or late Bank. I sball supply this deficiency. This 
Bank, during the period of its existence under the 
charter from Congress, was, in the op:nion of the 
Senator, the beau ideal of a National Bank. Wis- 
dom and prudence presided in its counsels, and it 
was managed to perfection. It furnished the best 
currency which the world ever saw, and, in the 
opinion of Senators on this side of the House, was 
a great blessing to the whole people of the Union. 
What did it divide? I answer, on on average, but 
a very small fraction over five per cent. and one- 
quarier. I do not speak of the period since it be- 
came a Siate institution, but confine myself to the 
time during which it was a National Bank. I have 
also the documents before me to verify the truih of 
this statement, and they are subject to the inspec- 
tion of the Senator from Kentucky. And I speak 
not now of the large portion of the capital of this 
Bank which was squandered whilst it was acting 
under i's charier from Congress. And yet the peo- 
ple of the United States are to grant exelusive pri- 
vileges to this new Bank during a period of twenty 
years without any bonus, on account of the two 
per cent. which we are to receive in Bank divi- 
dends above the the five per cent. interest which 
we must pay to foreign and domestic capitalists, 
for the money which we shall borrow to enable us 
to make this very wise investment. 

Mr. Cray. Will the Sena‘or allow me one mo- 
What I said was that I disliked a bonus: 
but that we got bonus or compensation in the ex- 
cess of the divident beyond the seven per cent, 
which we were to put into the Treasury of the United 
States. I never said that the difference between the 
five and the seven per cent. was to be the bonus; 
but I urged this to prove that it was no bad bargain 
onthe part of the Government, and in regard to 
the bonus, that we got that in payment of it which 
was beyond the dividend of seven per cent. 

Mr. Bucuawan resumed. I shouid be sorry to 
misunderstand the Senator; and even from his own 
explanation, Í have misunderstood him in terms 
rather (han in substance. In that portion of his ar- 
gument relating to a bonus he spoke of ihe profit 
which we should derive from borrowing money at 
five per cent. and receiving dividends at the rate of 
seven percent, It now seems that the equivalent 
for a benus is to be, not this difference of two per 
cent. but the surplas profits beyond a dividend of 
seven pet cent. which the Bank is to pay into the 
Treasury. This is even a still more forlorn hope 
for a bonus than [ had imagined. The poor girl in 
the fable, with the basket of eggs upon her head, 


calculation. J shall arrive at the point which re- 
lates to these surplus profits presently; but will in 
the mean time proceed with my argument. Before 
I leave this branch of th2 subject, however, let me 
ask the Senator, even if this new bank should be 
conducted with the same ability as that of the old, 
which doubtless, in his opinion, would be a difi- 
cult task, what becomes of the two per cent. fund 
on which he calculates? It isgone—gone: and the 
surplus beyond it, which is to be his borus, is in a 
still more desperate condition. 

The Senator informs us that this bank stock 
will be readily taken; and why? He says there is 
a grest deal of unemployed capital in the country 
which is now seeking a safe and profitable invest- 
ment; and this is doubtless the fact. ‘But why has 
this capital remained unemployed?. It is solely on 
zecountof this special session of Congress. Had 
business been permitted to flow in its regular ehan- 
nels; had the agitation of a Bank of the United 
States been suspended; and had the country been 
blest with a short season of repose, capitalists 
would ere this have invested their money in such a 
manner as to benefit themselves and’ promote the 
prosperity of the whole people. It is this eternal 
political agitation—this never-ceasing party strug- 
gle to which the called session has imparted new 
vigor—that has locked up capital every where and 
has prevented it from being usefully and profitably 
employed. Men of business can now make no cal- 
culations in advance. Every thing in the future is 
shrouded in uncertainty and gloom. 

But will the real capital of the couutry seek an 
investment in this Bank? No, sir, never. I will 
tell you the investment which it will seek. The 
Senator, if he had intended to force this unemploy- 
ed capital into the Bank, ought not to have ere- 
ated a Government loan to come in competition 
with his Bank stock. This five per cent. loan of 
sixteen millions and a half, will be preferred by 
capitalists. He himself bas thus furnished a much 
better and infinitely more secure investment than 
the stock of his Fiscal Bank. If, in addition to 
tbis loan, and for the purpose of carrying out the 
farce that the late Administration has left the 
country in debt-sixteen millions of dollars, we 
should borrow twelve millions more in order to 
pay this imaginary debt, the-whole wonld then 
amount to nearly twenty-nine millions of dollars. 
This sum will be more than sufficient toabsorb all the 
dormant epital in the country; and it wiil bethe very 
best and safest investment which any man can 
make. I declare most solemnly that I would 
rather be the owner of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars of this United States five per cent. loan, than 
to hold two hundred thousand dollars of stock in 
the Bank if I were obliged to keep it for fifteen 
years. I should not hesitate a single mgment in 
making the choice. I know the stcck will become 
a subject. of gambling speculation, and that it may 
be raised above par in the market; but in the end 
it will probably sink as low as the stock of the late 
Bank has already done, to the destruction of the 
credulous and unsuspecting. Whilst speculators 
may enrich themselves by i's purchase and sale, at 
the last the Bank will fall, as the late Bank has al- 
ready failen, and as every Bank must fall which 
abandons its own proper business for the purpose 
of engaging in the polities of the country. This 
Bank, from the necessity imposed upon it by the 
law of its existence, must be a political Bank from 
the very beginning. 

The Senator bas presented us with a list of re- 
sifictions in the charter of this Bank which he 
thinks will work wonders in restraining it within 
proper limits. Restrictions! you might as well at- 
tempt “to tether fame with flaxen brand,” as to 
bind a Bank of the United States by paper restric- 
tions. To what restrictions did the late Bank ever 
submit from its origin until its end, when any 
strong interest impelled it to violate them? T shall 
not now trouble the Senate with a list of such vio- 
jations of its charter. The truth is, that the directors 
of sacha Bank well know, that afterit has got 
fairly into operation, its sudden destruction would 
inflict so many evils upon the country, that they will 
always calculate upon impunity for their miscon- 
duct. I should, therefore, esteem the restrictions 
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imposed upon this Bank as of but little importance, 
even if they were wise and salutary in themselves, 
There is but- one of them; however, of the least 
value, even if they should be regarded by the 
Bank, and thathas been derived from what the 
Senator. would call the odious Sub-Treasury law. 
Under that law, for the. first time in our history, 
public :defaulters were subjected to criminal pu- 
nishment. Their offence was declared to be a fe- 
lony, abd they were punishable by fine and im- 
prisonment. I declare that I can see no re- 
striction in the bill, calculated to have the slightest 
practical or beneficial effect in favor either of the 
Government or the public, except the application of 
this penal principle, borre wed from the Independent 
Treasury law, to the officers of the Bank. I admit 
that this is very good so far as it goes, and there- 
fore, thus far, I recall the declaration which I have 
made, that:this bill does not contain a single prac- 
tical restriction. 

As to the limitation of the dividends to seven per 
cent. per annum; I think I have conclusively 
shown from the experience of the two Banks which 
have already existed, that they will never reach 
this amount. The last Bank divided but little 
wore than five per cent. and a quarter, and the first 
Bank, with all its peculiar advantages, which no 
Bankat the present day can enjoy, divided in fact but 
a small fraction over seven and a quarter per cent. 

{Mr. Cray. Eight per cent.] ; 

Mr. Bucaanan. Ihave already admitted that 
the dividends declared, dering the twenty years 
which the old Bank existed, amounted on an ave- 
rage to eight per cent; but Ihave shown that it 
occupied more than thirteen years in winding up, 
andafter deducting the interest which the stock- 
holders lost upon their capital during this period, 
theit average profits were reduced to a very small 
fraction more than seven and a quarter per cent. 
I repeat that the document from which I extract 
this information is before me for the use of the 
Benator. 

Now whilst it is my belief that the Bank never can 
and never will divide any thing like seven per cent. 
on an average, and that, therefore, this will be no re- 
striction, yet if I should even prove to be mis- 
taken, I would not consider this restriction as any 
real limitation upon its business. If the Senator, 
by his bill, had confined the business of the Bank 
in such a manner that it could not possibly make 
greater or much greater profits than seven per cent. 
this might have operated as a restriction to that 
extent, But merely to restrict its dividends, with- 
out any corresponding restriction of its business, 
‘will produce little or no practical effect. It will 
expand its loans and its issues as far as it can 
within the limits of its charter, upon the pretence 
of creating a surplus to be paid into the Treasury 
of the United States. But when have banks ever 
paid such a surplus to any Government? This 
surplus, should any such ever exist, instead of 
reaching the Treasury, will be a most desirable 
contingent fund for politicians. It will be in- 
scribed upon what is technically called the line 
of suspended debi, in a similar manner with the 
ten millions of suspended debt due the present 
Bank of the United States of Pennsylvania. That 
list of favored borrowers has never yet seen the 
light; neither will any similar list of borrowers 
from this new Bank, if you shall adopt no other 
provisions in regard to publicity, except those now 
contained in the bill, 

The Senator from Kentucky authorizes the Bank 
to contract debis to the amount of twenty-five mil- 
lions of dollars over and above ils depusites, and 
calls this a restriction. Nay more, deeming this 
too severe, he moved to strike out twenty-five, and 
insert thirty millions; but wonderful as it may 
seem, he failed in the motion. 

Now, is there any man in the country at all ac- 
quainted with the business of banking, who believes 
this to be any practical restriction. The late Bank 
of the United States whose capital was thirty-five 
millions of dollars, even with all its exiravagance, 
never had a circulation at any one time, of more 
than twenty millions; and it rose to that amount 
but for a single year. Itsaverage circulation dur- 
ing the whole period of its existence, amounted to 
about elevenr or between eleven and twelve mil- 
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lions. And yet Senators talk of confining their 
new Bank, with a capital of thirty millions, to 
twenty five millions of circulation, as if this would 
prove to be a most efficient restriction on its busi- 
ness. Toat is, by way of restriction, ihe new Bank, 


` wiih a capital five millions less, is permitted to issue 


paper tu more than doub‘e the average amount of 
the circulation of the old Bank. 

In this statement, I take it for granted that the 
amount of debts aig ie by the Bank over and 
above its deposites, will be almost exclusively for 
bank notes in circulation. A Bank cought always 
to be a lender, never a borrower of money. It was 
borrowing money abroad, as much as any other 
cause, which first crippled, and afterwards destroy- 
ed the Bank of the United Sates. Had the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky examined carefully the histcry 
of this Bank, and investigated the causes of its 
rnin, he never would have conferred upon his new 
Bank the very same power to borrow money which 
existed under the old charter. I hope this power 
may yet be stricken out of the present bill. 

But again: there is another restriction on this 
Bank which the Senator deems important. It is 
prohibited from loaning more than seventy-five per 
cent. beyond the amount of its capital, or, in other 
words, the debts due to it at any one time shall 
never exceed that amount. Thus, with a capital 
of thirty millions, it is permitted to loan fifty-two 
millions and a half of dollars. And this is deem- 
ed a wise and salutary restriction! Why, sir, the 
banking system of ihe United States, in the aggre- 
gale, consisting of more than nine hundred banks, 
scattered over the country, has scarcely ever, even 
in the days of its greatest extravagance, made 
loans to the amount of seventy-five per cent. more 
than its capital. In the two extravagant years of 
1836 and 1837, the Bank loans a jiitle exceeded 
this proportion; but, with that exception, they have 
greatly fallen shortcf it, ever since the year 1830. 
‘Thus ituppears that the restriction which the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky woula impose on the Joans of 
his Bank, will indulge it to a point which has 
scarcely ever been attained by our banking system 
as a whole, even in the days of the wildest specula- 
tion. To find such an example, we must look to 
the two worst years of extravagant Bank expan- 
sion which we have witnessed in our time. And 
yet this new Bank is to be the prudent and power- 
ful regulator which will confine the business of our 
whole Sta'e banking system within proper limits. 

You will thus perceive that this Bank, within the 
limits of its charter, may realize ten and one-half 
per cent, upon its capital merely by discounting 
notes. For example: it may loan fifty-two millions 
and one-halt at six per cent. which is equal to ten 
and a half per cent. on thirty millions, the amount 
But this is not all. It will deal ex- 
tensively in foreign and domestic bills of exchange, 
on which the premium is not, and probably cannot, 
be fixed by law. On the money invested in this 
portion of its business it will receive a much great- 
er interest than six percent. It would not, there- 
fore, be too much to say that, within the restric- 
tions of iis charter, it may make twelve instead of 
Seven per cent. per annum on the amount of ils 
capita]. But will this surplus ever reach the Trea- 
sury? No, sir, it never will. On the contrary, it 
will scarcely be sufficient to cover the losses which 
must be sustained by this political Bank in loaning 
money to trading politicians and speculators, with- 
out estimating the amount of plunder which the 
Bank officers may appropriate.to themselves. This 
surplus will never reach the Treasury, but will be- 
come the fund for these very purposes; and it will 
probably prove by no means sufficient. If, there- 
fore, you intend toimpose any practical restriction, 
which will be useful to the public, by limiting the 
dividends to seven per cent. you ought to limit the 
business of the Bank ia something hke the same 
proportion. Considering the losses to which it must 
be exposed, I venture to predict that, let it expand 
as much as it can, and yet it will never divide six 
per cent. on an average. 

But there is still another restriction on which I 
desire to say a few words. I mean that which pro- 
hibits the Bank from making new discounts or 
leans, “when the notes in circelation exceed three 
times the amoun: of specie in its vaults.” 
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The chief consideration which could induce 
any wise Government to grant banking privileges, 
is that the public may enjoy a paper Circulation at 
all times convertible into: specie. This is the only 
direct interest which a vast majority of the people 
have in banks. ‘That restriction, then, which 
would first strike every mind ay necessary to se- 
cure this advantage, is that each bank should be 
compelled by its charter always to keep such a 
fair proportion of gold and silver in. its vaults in 
proportion to its immediate liabilities, or in other 
words, to its circulation aud de posites, as experience 
has shown to be necessary to enable it to con- 
tinue the payment of specie in the worst of times. 
But this is the very restriction to which no bank 
will submit if it can possibly avoid it. They will 
agree to all other restriciions in preference, and 
will continue to. resist this to the very last. And 
yet this is the touchstone which separates the alloy 
from the pure gold. Without a certain, reasona- 
ble and fixed proportion of gold and silver in the 
vaults of a bank compared with its circula- 
tion and. deposites, the public have no se- 
curity against the suspension of specie pay- 
ments. A bank may be perfectly sound and 
able eventually to payall its debts; and yet not 
have one dollar of gold and silver in its vaults, 
Its eventual ability to meet its engagements de- 
pends upon the eventual solvency of those. who 
have borrowed its money. But the ability of a 
Bank at all times to redeem its notes and depisites 
in specie, depends upon the amount of specie at all 
times in its vaults. The experience of banks in 
this and in all other countries, has demonstrated 
the necessity of such a restriction. Has the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky acted upon this principle in 
preparing his bill? The bill requires the Bank to 
keep on hand one dollar in specie for three of its 
circulation, leaving out the deposites altogether; 
and fearing lest even this might prove to. be too se- 
vere a restriction, he has actually moved to strike 
itout. Now, sir, I would not give a button for 
that restriction. 

The circulation of the Bank of the United 
States will be nothing when compared with its de- 
posits. The great commercia! business of the 
country is transacted almost exclusively without the 
use of Bank notes. When a merchant borrows 
one hundred thousand dollars from a bank in the 
city of New York, he has it placed to his credit 
on the books of the bank. He pays his debts with 
this bank credit, without the use of any bank notes 
whatever, by giving checks to each of his credi- 
tors. These bank checks, founded upon bank de- 
posites, and not bank notes, constitute, in a great 
degree, the ccmmercial circulation of the country. 
Why then did the Senator from Kentucky, in pre- 
paring his bill, require the Bank to keep ho pro- 
portion of specie whatever to meet these deposites? 
They are immediate liabilities of the Bank as 
much as bank notes; and payment of them in 
gold and silver may be demanded in large masses, 
equal to two, three, or four times the whole amount 
ot the circulation. And yet the Senator, by his bill, 
has excluded these deposites altogether; and he now 
desires to get clear even of the restriction requiring 
the Bank to keep one dollar in specie for three of 
its circulation, j : 

According to the testimony of Mr. Horsley Pal- 
mer, the late Governor of the Bank of England, 
before a committee of the House of Commons, 
“The average proportion of the coin and bullion, 
which-the Bank thinks it pradent to keep on hand, 
is at the rate of a third of the total amount of all 
her liabilities, including deposies as well as is 
sues:” and we ought to require our new Bank al- 
ways to keep on hand, at the very least, this pro- 
portion of specie, if we intend that it shall always 
remain a specie paying Bank. 

Another restriction has been imposed upon the 
parent Bank in this city. This Bank is to be pro- 
hibited from discounting altogether; because, says 
the Senator, if it were permitted to make loans 
here, it would afford too great a facility to’ mem- 
bers of Congress and officers of the Government in 
borrowing money. If this were the ‘object, why 
did not the bill declare, in express terms, that mem- 
bers of Congress and officers of the Government 
should never receive a loan from the Bank, or any 
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ofits branches. ‘(his would have been the. only 
preventive capable of producing the slightest ef- 
feet, Does any person really suppose that the dis- 
tance between this city and Philadelphia. wiil 
prevent any member of Congrees from making 
such a loan? But there will be a still. more con- 
venient branch at Baltimore, within two hours of 
us, to.which we can resort. My life upon the 
issue, that if ever the secrets of the charnel house 
at Philadelphia should meet the light of day, it will 
be found that thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands, and even millions of money of the Bank 
have found there way into the pockets of your pub- 
lic men and members of Congress, notwithstanding 
the distance. I have received information on the 
subject, which I do not feel myself at liberty to 
disclose; but what the present President of the 
United States has published in his report, in regard 
to. the indebtedness of members of Congress to the 
late Bank, is known to the world, And here permit 
me to say that I was rejoiced to learn from such 
high authority as the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Rives] that if there was any one man in the coun- 
try more committed against a Bank of the United 
Slates, than any other man,it was our present 
President. This declaration has inspired me with 
hope in the future. No, sir, instead of the dis- 
tance to Philadelphia or Baltimore presenting 
any obstacle in the way of members of Congress 
and officers of the Government, the present bi‘ 
will greatly facilitate their accommodation by 
bringing home to this city the: nine all-powerful 
directors of fhe parent bank. Private friendship 
and political sympathy between our public men 
and these directors will produce many such epistles 
as the following to the directors of the branches in 
Baltimore and Philadelphia: “Please to make a 
loan of fifty er a hundred thousand dollars to the 
bearer.” The romantic walks in the groves of the 
Capitol, with bank directors, will beadmirably cai- 
culated to produce this effect; and ina few years 
we may find as long a list of suspended debts of 
politicians in the new Bank, as already exists in the 
old. So much for this restriction. 

I had intended to make some remarks against 
granting to this Bank the power of dealing in fo- 
reign exchange. . The exercise of this power con- 
tributed much to the ruini of the late Bauk. But! 
forbear for the present. The Secreiary of the 
Treasury, in his projet, deprives the Bank of this 
power; and the removal of this restriction, is, in my 
opinion, be only particular in which that projet 
has not been improved by the Committee on the 
Currency. 

Am I then right, Mr. President, im declaring, 
and I appeal to you asa gentleman wellacquainted 
with banking, (Mr. Bavaro of Delaware then oc- 
cupied the chair,) that this bill throughout contains 
not a single efficient practical restriction upon the 
business of the bank, or one whieh would be re- 
garded as such by any man who understands the 
subject? No surplus will ever reach the Treasury 
—never. 

I need not dwell upon the remaining particular 
constituting this a Government Bank: which is that 
it will receive upon deposite all the public money 
of the people of the United States, to be loaned out 
at plessure for its benefit, without any restriction 
whatever on this privilege. 

Then, sir, this is the real Government Bank— 
the directors controlled by the Government; the 
greater portion of the stock held by the Govern- 
ment; the surplus profits, if any, given to the Go- 
vernment; aad the most profitable business of the 
Bank founded upon the use of the money of the 
Government. And why should such a charter 
have been cffered to Congress by the Treasury 
Department? I shall not say that it was concocted 
there for the express purpose of creating a mere 
engine or instrument of political power; bat if Tal- 
jeyrand himself had been as great a financier, as he 
wasa diplomati.t, he could not have devised a 
charter more completely adapted to effect this pur- 
pose than the bill now before us presen's: Tae in- 
fluence of this machine, located at Washington, 
under the eye of the Goverament, will be felt every 
where throughout the Unicon. 

I may be asked, as I have spoken so strongly 
against this city as the location of the Bank, where 
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I should desire to have it established. 1 answer at 
once, either in Pailadelphia or New York; aud I 
should prefer Philadelphta. 

It is very cruel for gentlemen to sneer at Phila- 
delphia in its misfortunes. I honestly believe that 
much of the*extravagance and folly of the late 
President of the Bank, in conducting its affairs, 
may be fairly set down to the incense offered to his 
vanity in this very chamber. What was said of 
bim by Senators here. was sufficient to turn the 
head of almost any man. He was induced to be- 
lieve that he was the Atlas on whose shoulders the 
financial Government of the world rested. Such 
was his ability And power, in the opinion of a 
distinguished Senator, that had he been appointed 
Secretary of the Treasury in 1837, whilst we were 
suffering in common with all civilized nations, 
from the revulsion in. business whieh was felt over 
the whole globe, he would have relieved us from 
our embarrassments, and produced a revival of 
business and a resumption of specie payments 
withia the short space of sixty days. 

I never flattered him in. his prosperity, and I 
shall not attack him in his adversity. I think he is 
as good in every particular as the two or three di- 
rectors who have been holding him up to public 
execration. I believe that by far the greater part, 
if not all, that they have said of each other, is true. 
I give equa! credit to all their statements, and, in my 
estimation, these gentlemen all deserve to be placed 
on the same level. And let me say, that tere are 
men in Philadelphia now passing for saints, who 
were directors in this Bank some time before its 


| explosion;—who knew its condition perfectly, and 
yet not only concealed their knowledge from the j 


world, but sold out their stock at high prices, 
which were maintained upon the faith reposed by 
the public in their integrity and judgment;—such 
men, in my opinion, are just as bad as the worst 
of those who continued to be directors untii the 
end. Their consciences will never be disturbed 
by the tears and groans of the widows and orphans 
whom they have ruined. 

But I say Philadelphia or New York is the pro- 
per place for the Bank; and it is very hard that 
Philadelphia should be denounced here in such 
terms. Why, sir, the Almighty would have 
spared Sodom if five righteous men could have 
been found there: and shall man be more terrible 
in his jadgments than infinite oneity? F believe, 
from a knowledge of the character of the people, 
that there ix no city on the seaboard of the United 
States which contains a greater number of intel i- 
gent, respectable, incorruptible, and faithful mer- 
chants, fit in every respect to be the directors of 
such an institution, than the city of Philadelphia. 
No, sir; I shall never sit silent under sneers and 
atiacks agaisst that city, although it has ever been 
hostile to me since I entered into public life. But 
if you will not establish the Bank there, then let it 
be located in New York. 

The idea of establishing a National Bank 
in the city of Washingion, with a view of 
regulating the currency and business of the 
country, seems to be truly absurd. The loca- 
tion of such a Bank ought to be in a com- 
mercial city, where its directors would have the 
opportunity of observing carefully the staie both 
of our foreign and domestic trade. After long ex- 
perience, sound practical men in England have ar- 
rived atthe conclusion that the issues of a Ne- 
tional Bank ought to be regulated by the state of 
the foreign exchanges. When tbe directors find 
that these exchanges either are or probably soon 
-will be against the country, in consequence of a re- 
dundancy in the circulating medium, then the is- 
sues of bank paper ought to be contracted to such 
a degree as to arrest or correct the evil, and to pre- 
vent the exportation of specie. This important 
duty can alone be safely devolved upon men of 
ability and skill who are practica ly acquainted 
wiih our foreign trade, who are able tu entiel- 
pale its fluctuations, and who are placed on a 
suitable theatre of observation, such as Philadel- 
phia or New York. Your nine salaried directors 
in this city wil te politicians and not merchants, 
bankers, or other practical men; and evenif they 
were, this is not a spot from whence they could 
watch the current of foreign trade, or where they 
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could obtain the necessary. information. Tn re- 
gard to the cliques of speculators in Wall street and 
Chestnut street, of which we have heard, bad. as © 
they are, I think that a clique of trading politi- 
cians in Washington city would make still worse 
directors of a National Bank. 

(Mr. Benton. We will have both.], 

Í now come to speak very briefly of some of the 
advantages which the committee believe that this 
Bank will yield to the people of the country. And 
first, they say, ‘fut will give the people a sound 
currency of uniform value throughout the Union.” 
If by this the Senator merely means that a man 
can put its paper in his pocket in Georgia, and use 
it any where on the road in travelling to Maine, I 
have no doubt that such will be the fact? And 
why? Because the Government ef the United 
Sates, by agreeing every where to accept the Bank 
paper in payment of its dues, gives it every where 
circulation and credit. They could thus give to 
painted pasteboard the same currency. It is not 
the credit of the Bank, but that of the Govern- 
ment, which will produce this effect. The drafts 
of the Treasury Bank, which the Senator formerly 
so much dreaded, would have answered the same 
purpose still better, and would have been of much 
greater intrinsic value, because they would have 
represented gold and silver, dollar for dollar. Be- 
sides, the bank which the Senator's faney created 
out of the Indedendent Treasury law, would have 
been only a bank of issue, and not one of discount 
and deposite also, such as he now advocates: 

But the committee further allege, that this Bank 
«will reduce domestic exchanges from the enor- 
mous premiums and discounts now frequently paid, 
to the moderate standard growing out of the mere 
cost and insurance on the risk of transporting spe- 
cie from one to another part of the Union.” 

Tais argument has been every where urged, and 
oñen successfully, in favor of creating a Bank of 
the United States; and yet, to use the word of the 
Sepator from Missouri, [Mr. Bewron,] it is the 
most “bamboozling” argument that ever was re- 
sotted to. On ’Change,fin Philadelphia or New 
York, there is nobody s0 soft as not 10 smile at its 
absurdity. Why, sir, the rates of exchange be- 
tween money and money, in the different cities of the 
Union, are at this very moment just as the Senator 
desires they skould be. In New Orleans, goid and 
silver will, at this very day, buy a bill on New 
York ata premium of from one-half to one per 
cent. Who does not perceive that it is the depreci- 
ation on suspended bank paper, and not the real 
difference of exchange, which you see quoted in all 
the papers and blazoned forth to the world asif in- 
ended for the express purpose of imposiog on the 
public? In Philadelphia, the notes, for example, of 
ine Bank of Pennsylvania, are worth about three 
and a half per cent. less than specie; therefore, at 
New York the exchange on Philadelphia is quoted 
at three and a half per cent. discount: but is it not 
self-evident that this is the rate of exchange, not be- 
tween money and money,but between gold and silver 
in New York, and depreciated bank paper in Phi- 
ladelphia? From the nature of trade, unless under 
very extraordinary circumstances, the difference of 
exchange between two places in the same country, 
can never vary much from the cost of transporting 
specie from the one to the other. Some years ago, 
the bills of the Commonwealth’s Bank of Kentucky 
were at a discountof fifty per cent. below specie: 
and, doubtless, exchange on Kentucky was then 
quoted at fifty per cent. below par. But this was 
the depreciation of the bank paper, and not the dif- 
ference in value between money in New York 
and money at Lexington, which can never be much 
greater than the expense of transporting it from the 
one place to the other, f 

If banks were every where in good credit, and 
were redeeming their notes in specie, then these 
notes would be equal to gold and cilver at the place 
where they were issued; and the great apparent 
inequality in the rates of exchange would immedi- 
ately disappear. The quotations would no longer 
consist of the contrast between the value of specie 
in New York and depreciated bank paper at home; 
but would be the difference between the value of 
specie and specie at different places. This ine- 
quality in the nominal rates of exchange, would at 
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once disappear, if you could restore specie pay- 
ments throughout the Union. 

- But if the-banks should all pay specie to-mor- 
row; we have no security whatever that they would 
not, ofganized as they are at present, socn again 
suspend. There are two restrictions, which, ifim- 


posed upon them, would always insure a sound- 


ank note currency to the people of ih: United 
States, and prevent future suspensions. First, if 
you would render them able at all times to pay 
specie, you must require that they shall at ail 
times keep on hand at least one dollar of gold and 
Silver for every three dollars of ‘heir deposites and 
Circulation combined. But this alone might not 
prove sufficient. They might possess the ability 
to pay, without the will. To secure this, you must 
impose another restriction, which will prove to be 
an infallible preventive of suspension. Declare in 
the charter of each Bank, by a self-executing pro- 
vision, which nothing can arrest, that the moment 
it suspends specie pay ments it shall “die the death.” 
“In the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt sure- 
ly die.” Render it the irreversible, organic law, 
ofeach bank’s existence, that a suspension of spe- 
cie payments shall produce i's civil death; and the 
instinct of self-preservation will then compel it to 
perform its duties in such-a manner as to preserve 
Uslife: Upon this principle, a bankrupt law ap- 
plied to banks would do more in securing a sound 
currency for the people. of the United States, than 
twenty National Banks scattered over the whole 
country could accomplish, even if they were dis- 
posed to exert all their power. When it was first 
proposed to apply a bankrupt law to banks, I felt 
strongly inclined to oppose it. But I am not one 
of those who pride themselves in tbeir uniform 
consistency throughout life. Live and learn is my 
maxim. I trust£ am wiser this year than I was 
the last; and that, if I live, I shall be wiser next 
year, or twenty years hence, than I am at present. 
The man who prides himself upon never having 
changed an opinion, prcclaims himselt’ to have 
been infallible from the beginning, and thus an- 
nounces himself a blockhead. Any Senator, there- 
Jore, has my entire permission to ransack the old 
journals and prove that I voted many years ago on 
any subject differe.tly from what I should do at 
present. I have changed sy opinion in regard to 
a bankrupt law as applied to banks; and this be- 
eause [ most solemnly believe that it is the only 
remedy which can reach the root of the evil and 
Secure to the people, at all times and in all places, 
& paper currency convertible into gold and silver. 
Ys But the committee say that this bank “will 
powerfully contribute to the resumption of specie 
payments.” How will it produce such an effeet ? 
Ait is not sufficient that a declaration of this kind 
shall be made ex cathedra in order to command 
our faith. Will it be by producing a new and 
greatly increased demand for specie in order to 
turnish a capital forthe bank. Ask Mr. Cheves, 
who is I believe the avowed author of those able 
numbers which have appeared in the Charleston 
Mercury, above tbe signature of “Jay,” whether 
the late Bank of the United States contributed es- 
sentially to the resumption of specie payments, 
when it first went into operation, and he will an- 
swer decidedly in the negative. He cught to know 
this fact if it existed, because he saved the Bank 
from ruin at an early period of its career. 

The seven millions of gold and silver which the 
charter requires to be paid by the private stock- 
holders before the Bank can go into operation, must 
be chiefly drawn from the vaults of specie-paying 
banks. In addition to this, the large amount which 
will be taken by our own citizens of the sixteen mil- 
lions and a half of the bank stock loan, to say no- 
thing of the twelve million loan, must b? principa'- 
ly derived from the same source. Tie probability is, 
that the run which this must eeca-ion on the specie- 
paying banks, will compel them to suspend, The 
banks already suspended will hold fast what specie 
they have got. Self-oreservation will compel them 
to pursue this course. In this manner, then, the 
establishment of the Bank, so far from promoting 
a resumption of specie payments, will prolong th+ 
suspension, and may, in all human probability, 
render it universal. If the existing solvent banks 
should be able to meet the demand for specie which 


will thus be mide upon them, it will be by such a 
sudden curailment of their loans asd issves 
as will produe rein and distre:s throughout 
the Jand. Never, never, was there a more 
inauspicious moment than the present for es- 
tablishing a Bark of the United States; and 
I trust that its friends will take this*view of the 
subject into their deliberate consideration, and post- 
pone the question at least until Dee*mber. Let 
the general business of the country be restored; 
and then, and not tiil tten, let them begin to think 
seriously on the subject of establishing a Bark of 
the United S:ates. 

But even if specie payments had been univer- 
sally restored, and business were again prosperous, 
I deny that tbis Bank wiil ever regulate the Siate 
banks in such a manner as to prevent the ruinous 
expansions and contractions in our currency, which 
have afflicted the couniry throughout its history, or 
secure us against fu:ure suspensions. This Bank 
would not thus restrain the Siate Banks if it could: 
—it could not if it would On this piiat I 
shall be as brief as possible, having already occu- 
pied more of your time than I had intended. 


Andi n the first place, this Bank will feel no dis- | 


position whatever to restrain the issues and loans cf 
the local banks within reasonable limis., And 
why? Because its duty as a regulator of the 
currency is in direct opp sition to the interest of 
its stockholders. If you desire to create one pow- 
er for the purpose of restraining another, you must 
make them “‘antagonistical” either in point of ia- 
terest or of inclination, or of both. But will you 
change the nature of these nine directors and make 
them better than other men, by placing them at the 
head of a Naional Bank? If you cannot work 
this miracle, they wil then feel the same in’erest, 
and thesame inclination with the Directors of the 
State Banks to expand the currency—to accomo- 
date their favorites and friends—to make money 
plenty, and to increzse the profits of the stock- 
holders. 

No, sir, no; in the honest opinion of my soul, so 
far trom making these directors better, you will 
make them worse than other men. Stationed here 
at the Capitol, and under the banefulinfuence of 
high'y excited poli ical feeling, I believe they will 
be even less inclined to act as a restraining power 
than the directors of many other Banks of the 
country. Their first impulse will be to promote 
their uwn iaterest, and to arcommodate their 
friends as far as possidle. And yet this is the 
power whith you intend to establish tor the purpose 
of conirol ing the Government of the State banks, 
and preventing them from bri g guilty of excess, 
They would not do this if thry could; because 
they will act upon the same universal law which 
governs all bankers and directors of banks, and 
impels them to extend thcir business and increase 
th ic profi's as far as practicable. 

But I say that this Bank could not restrain the 
State banks, even if it would; and this want of 
power has been recently demonstrated in England. 
It would be easy for me to maintain this position 
by arguments, a priori, and to prove that this 
Bank, with a capital of thirty millions, could not 
control the issues of athousand State banksg whose 
combined capital is more than ten times that 
amount; but, reasoning would be only a waste of 
lime, when this conclusion has been established by 
well known facts. In 1836, the Bank of England 
clearly foresaw the approach of the storm which 
efterwards spread ruin over that country as well as 
this. The foreiga exchanges were against Erg- 
land, and specie was exported. The pà- 
per currency had become so expanded, that 
the prices of all domestic productions were 
high, and consequently it was the interest of fo- 
reigners to seli every thing they could in that coun- 
try, and bay as little there as possible. Under 
thesecircumstances, the Bank of England determin- 
ed to put forhallits power,in orderto reduce prices 
and restore the equilibrium of the foreign exchanges. 
It accordingly commenced a system of rapid cur- 
tailment of its loans and issues in the vain hope 
that the joint stock banks of the kingdom would be 
compelled to follow its example. Mach to its 
astonishment, it found that as it contracted, they 
expanded; and at the end of the process there was 


more paper money in circulation than at its com- 
mencement, So entirely satisfed are well in- 
formed men in England that their National Bank, 
even with a capital cf seventy milions of dollars, 
cannot contre] these expansions and contractions 
of the currency, thatthey now sericusly think of con- 
fining the issues of paper money to one Bank to 
be under the control of the Government, end of 
excluding all the other banks of the kingdom from 
the eujoyment of this privilege. And yet, in the 
face of this well known fact, it is seriously con- 
tended here that this Bank of thirty millions will 
possess the power to control the leans and issues 
of the thousand banks scattered over our vast coun- 
try. It will do no good in this respect; but much 
evil. 

During the period of the late Bank’s existence, 
it was the primary and effizient cause of all the 
very great expansions which afflicted the country. 
Ishall mention but one of these, though I might 
refer to those of 1823, 1831, and 1834. In the 
years 1816, 1817, and 1818, che first three years 
after the date of its charter, what was its course? 
Tt was a mere speculating machine. It expanded 
the currency to such an extent and made money so 
plenty that every thing rose to an enormous price. 
In the county where I reside, land commanded 
from two to four hundred dollars per acre; and in 
one instance I know a tract to have been sold for 
$1,500 per acre. The expansion of the Bank of 
the United States encouraged all the country banks 
te fellow its example, and bank notes became so 
cheap that it required a large amount of them to 
purchase any article of value. The Bank thus 
literally stimulated the spirit of speculation to sach 
a high degree as almost to produce a general de- 
rangement of the publie mind. Such ex!ravagance 
wax never witnessed before. : 

The revulsion came, as comeit always must, 
and the Bank, to all appearance, was in the last 
agony. It was then that Mr. Cheves was called 
to preside over it. In order to save it from de- 
struction, he was compelled to reduce its loans and 
curtail its issues with unexampled rapidity; and 
in consequence, the years 1819, 1820, and 1821, 
were the most disastrous that this country has ever 
experienced since the Revolutionary war. There 
was more individual ruin—more property changed 
hands by forced sales—during those three yea _ 
than we have witnessed in a similar period befr”? 
or since; and all attributable directly to the ing 
ence and example of this great regulator of th? 
currency. In 1821, the price of flour sunk to 
$3 75 per barrel in Pniladeiphis; and as far west 
as the State of Olio it scarcely commanded any 
price. There is no new thing under the sun, and 
should this Bank ever get into successful cpe- 
ration, from the very law of its nature, it will fol- 
low in the footsteps of its ilas'rious predecessor, 
It will be powerfal to do evil, but feeble to produce 
good. 

The last reason which has been given by the Se- 
nator from Kentucky why we should establish a 
Bank of the Unied States, is, that other nations 
have National Banks, and therefore that we also 
ought to have such an institution. Let me 
say, in the first place, that other nations 
have no such Bank as the one which we propose 
to establish. The Banks of France and England 
belong to individuals, and no part of the stock of 
either is heid by the Government. Bat, under this 
charter, our Republican Government 1s to ally jis 
interests with those of the money power, by becoming 
the proprietor of more than half of the whole capital 
ofthis Bank. Does the Sanator suppose that if the 
Bank of the United States had continued to exist 
nnder i's charter from Congress until May, 1837, 
ihat it would then have weathered the storm? Far 
different would have been its fate. It would have 
been the first to fall under the revulsion of that 
fearful crisis: and for this very reason, that being 
a National Bank, its connection with England 
would have been more intimaie and direct than 
that of State banks. The blow which then pros- 
trated our bank:ng instituticns came from that 
country, avd it would have fallen with redoubled 
force on a National Bank as it did on the Penn- 
sylvania Bank of the United States, which then, 
occupied a similar position. 
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, Sir, other nations have emperors and kings, and 
titles of nobility, and established churches, as well 
as national banks; bat is that any reason why the 
people of the Uni'ed States should abandon their 
Republican principles, and imitate these foreign 
forms of Government? Although the Senator 
from Kentucky may not, and I believe docs not de- 
sire sach a change, yet he may virtuaily accom- 
plish it sooner than he anticipates. If he ean cre- 
ate this great National Bank, and cin ally it with 
the Governmentin Washington city on terms of the 
closest intimacy; if he can thus concentrate the mo- 
ney power here, and render its interest identical 
with that of the political power, he may succeed 
in establishing for this country not a monarchy, but 
the very worst form of Government wits which man- 
Kind has ever been cursed. A hereditary atistecra- 
cy has acquired this infamous pre-eminence; bat the 
Goverament of a moneyed aristocracy would, if 
pessibie, be still worse. From interest and from ha- 
fit, a landed avistotracy has always cherished some 
feelings of kindness for the peopl>; but an upsiart 
moneyed aristocracy has no heart to feel for them, 
no desire to promoie their welfare. I locks upon 
mankind as mere laboring machines for its own 
benedit. It never indulges in those kindly and 
Christian sympathies which make us feel that all 
men are alike created in the image of their Maker, 
and are brethren. This is the kind of Government 
which may be established by an intimate union of 
the political with the meney power. We may 
approach nearer to the Governments of the old 
world, by establishing this Bank, than the Senator 
or any-of his friends imagine. If this should be 
the case, corruption will insinuate itself into the 
sinews and nerves and very vitals of the body po- 
litic. The people would still attend the elections 
and be flattered with the idea that they still enjoy. 
ed all their liberties, whilst a secret, controlling, 
all-pervadirg influence, would direct their conduct, 
The corpse of a free Government would then only 
remain, whilst the animating spirit had fled for- 
ever. 

But I do not permit myself to indulge in these 
gloomy forebodings. I am not afraid that this 
Bank will ever be established; and if it even 
should, the people of this country will pursue it 
with a steady vigilance, which will never tire until 
they accomplish its destruction. 
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In the House of Representatives, June 21, 1841.—On 
the bill eppropriating $25,000 to the widow of 
Gen. Harrison. 

Mr. Caarman: I have repcatedly attempted to 
get the floor, in the earlier part of the day, but 
without success. And having obtamed it, although 
at this late hour and when Iam nearly exhausted, 
I will nevertheless avail myself of the privilege 
granted. 

Iam somewhat surprised, Mr. Chairman, at the 
violent and serious attack made against me, on 
yesterday, by the gentiemen from Indiana and 
Oaio. In my remarks on yesterday, I made no 
personal allusion to General Harrison, or his 
family, to which his most fastidious devotees 
ough! tohave taken exception. My object was to 
present my objections to the bill lying oa your table, 
which proposed to grant to the widow and hers of 
Gen. Harrison, the sam of twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars, “as a demonstration of regard for the de- 
ceased.” [ then said, and I now repeat, that I 
was willing that the evil be had done should he 
buried with his bones, and the good only should 
live after him. I was particularly guarded upon 
that point, and I expres.ly said, tnat I would not 
speak of the merits or demerits of Gen. Harrison, 
unless it became necessary in presenting my 
views inregatd to the merits of the bil. It was 
not to arraien him or his family ihat Tarese. Ik 
was, sir, to oppose the unconstitutional bounty 
proposed by this bill, and to arrest, as far as lay 
in my power, this misguided and misdirected sym- 
pathy, whith was abcutto lead us to put our 
bands into the public Treasury, and give away 
not our owa, but the people’s money. It was not 
against the dead, but the living, that I was direct- 


ing my remarks. It was against the illegal, na- 
constitutional and vicious principles of this bill 
that I was contending: the passage of which 
would break down the barriers. f the Constitution, 
avd erect upon its ruins, and in its stead, the will 
of ihe majority ¢f this House. And I say now, sir, 
that the passage of this bill will be establishing a 
precedent novel in its characte- and dangerous in 
its tendency. It will be opening the way to sad- 
die upon this nation the widow and heirs of 
every rich man, who may by chance die, while 
performing the duties of any of the high civil ofi- 
ces of this country, and will set the example of 
giving away the publie money —unrestrained by 
any general rule of law—depeadent aione on 
the mere will, whim, or caprice, of an excited or 
interested majority of this House. 

Sir, this principle once introduced, and settled 
by the solemn decision of this House, will afford 
good ground for every ambitious femily, who may 
be lefi by the death of any of our civil officers, .o pre- 
sent their c'aims upon car bonnty, and demand of 
us with as much, if not mere propriety, than in 
this case, to do them that long deferred justice which 
we have withheld, in not bestowing as much upon 
them as we have upon other distinguished persons, 
Yes, sir, it will be the commencement of a system 
more onerous and blighting to oar rational pros- 
perity, and more corrupting to the national morals, 
than the odious pension system of Great Britain, 
Pass this bill, sir, and there is no retreating from 
its consequences, or retracing yoer steps. You will 
be compelled to go on, vntil the families of every 
man who may havediedin the enjsyment of any 
of the high offices of this couatry, have received 
their proportion ‘of the public bounty, aud that too 
in a liberal manner. 

Why, sir, during this debate it has been declared 
upon this floor, that the paliry sum of $23,000 was 
hardly wortby of a serious thought. So lightly 
do some gentlemen think of giving away the pub- 
lic money, and in sums, teo, amply sufficient to en- 
rich and buildup an aristocracy of wealth among 
us. This bill bestows upon this single family a 
larger amount of money than is possessed on an 
average by the miilions of the hard working far- 
mers and mechanics of our country; and I will 
venture to say that there is not a man, in. more 
than one half of our vast population, who has 
been able, by a whole life of industry and econo. 
my, to accumulate so large a sum of money, and 
ye' it is thought, by some gentlemen on this floor, 
that this sum, large as itis, is nota fourth part as 
large as it should be, in manifesting our respect on 
this oceasicn. 

Sir, who ever before heard of the monstrous doe- 
trine of this Government proposing to cefray the 
electioneering expsnses of its cffizers out of the 
publie money? And yet the chairman who report- 
ed this bill assigned hnis as one of the reasons why 
this donaticn should be made. This, sir, will form 
a Lew era in the history of our legislation; and un- 
less we shall arrest it at the onsei—-unless we shall 
meet itat tre threshold, and puta stop io such ap- 
plications, we shall soon have fastened upon he 
bounty of our country a long list of civil pension- 
ers, woo Will not only consume our sur ulus money, 
(if we have any,) bat will require additional taxes 
to be assessed, and new burdens 10 be imposed up- 
on the people; yes, even ihe sum row proposed lo 
be bestowed must be raised by burrowing, and that 
debt paid by atsessing addilional taxes upon the 
people. But, sir, the Constitauion confers upon us 
no power to give away, or bestow upon any cne, 
ihe public money, And should we permit our sym- 

uihies to get the better of our judgment in this case, 
asd grant the bounty con'a‘ned in this bill to the 
widow and heirs of General Harrison, it wonid, in 
my opinio s be an open, palpable violation cf ihe 
Constitution. I know the feelings of cur nature, 
and thaticis hard for the judgment to resist the ge- 
nerous impulses of the heart. [have myself felt 
the strazgle in my own bosom, and it was with 
great difficulty that duty to my country overcame 
my feelings of sympathy for the bereaved family. 
Bat, sir, whatever may be my feeiings and sympa- 
thies on this occasion, I am impelled by a sense of 
duty, which I deem paramount to all others, and 
which I owe to myself, my country, and my God, 
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lo take care that no act of mine shall stand record- 
ed, as expressing my will, which I believe violates 
the Constitution, [i is not pretended that this claim 
is for services rendered or for money dee him from 
the Government; bat, so far from his friends set- 
ting up apy jast claim for this enormous sum of 
$25,000, they appeal to our sympathies, and urge 
tbe expenses of the last electioneering campaign, 
and his expenses attendant upon his removal to the 
city of Washington, as the foundation of the elaim. 

In fact, so far as I have been able to trace the gen» 
tlemen in argument, I hive been unable to gather 
a single solitary fact which constitutes either 
a legal or equitable claim upon this Govern- 
ment They say he had to pay a large post- 
age bill; that he was kind to all who 
called upon him; and that his door was 
always opcn to bid his guests a welcome to his’ 
hospitalities; but, sir, are these good reasons 
why we should bestow upon his widow and heirs 

the sum cf $25,000 to pay the expenses incur- 

red by him in pouring ont his bounty, and 

feediag the swarms of hungry office seekers, who 

thronged abont him to effect tseir political pro- 

jec? Why, had he died before the election, or 

had he been defeated in that political canvass, this 

claim would never have been heard or thought of. 

It has, in fact, neither law, equity, or justice on its 
side, and cannot be granted, except in direct viola- 
tion of the Consiitution. If he has any legal or 

equitable claim against Government, let his friends 
bring it forward; and I will go as far any other to- 
see that if is ailowed, and liberally, too, to the last 

cent. Itrequires no special law to entitle his heifs 

to receive all he was entitied to as President. There 

is no pretence that this bill is intradaced for that 

purpose, for what, then, let me ask? Why, (the 

answer is foundin the report.) merely ‘ to mani- 

fest cur rega:d to the deetased,” in bestowing upon 
Sir, if 

we pass this bill, will it not be upon the principle 
of making the rich richer, and the poor poorer? 

Will it not be taking the sum of $25,000 eut of 
the pock:ts of the peop’e, and bestowing it upon 

those who are wealthy, and who have no legal or | 
equitable claim to it, Sir, it will be establishing 

among us that odious principle, so much deprecated 

by every lover of his country; that of making a 

distinction between the wealthy and distinguished, 

and the poor, humble laborer. Yes, sir, it will 

again revive that old odious Federal doctrine, 

which has long sinee been discarded and repudiated 

by every honest pariot of our country; and which 

I know, sir, can never meet the approbation or re~ 

ceive the sanction of the in‘elligent freemen of this 

nation. [ had intended, sir, to hive examined this 
subject more minutely; bat the geneman from 

Kentucky [Mr Unperwoop] has exp:essed my 

views so fully ia his remarks, that I shall now 

leave this branch of the subject. 

Bat, sir, there is another view, which I think 
worthy the notice of the committee. If we 
recur to the history of the illustrious Wash- 
ingion, we shall find that he refused to 
receive any compensation in money for 
the distinguished services which he rendered his 
country during our Revolutionary streggle, and 
nothing, sir, has contributed to elevate him in the 
estimation of the world more than his disinterested 
selideyotion to his country. He bad higher and 
nobler objects in view than money, and it would 
be a siain upon his fair fame for this nation to 
manifest its regard for him by bestowing upon his 
family a sum of money. General Washington, it 
is ue, has no parallel; he stands out in bold relief, 
to the gaz2 of an admiring world, and ought not, 
perhaps, to be brought up as an exampie in these 
degenerate time’—bat J only call your attention to 
it, sir, for the purpose of showing that the bestow- 
ment cf money never has been, and never ought to 
be, the manifestation of a nation’s gra‘itude to. 
waids their distinguished men; anJ, sir, were I a 
friend of General Harrison, jealous and careful of 
his fame, I would rather have the sanction of this 
House, sincerely expressed towards him, than the 
bestowmeat of all the weaith of the Indies. Sir, 
permit me to refer to a still Jater pericd in the his- 
tory of our country. Whata wide contrast be~ 
tween some of ihe scenes of the late war and the 
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application ‘now before this body! .Let me direct 
your attention to the conduct of that distinguished 
hero and statesman, at the mention of whose name . 
_ every patriotic bosom swells with manly pride, and 
whose achievements during our late bloody con- 
flict-with Engiand, has no parallel-in the history of 
that eventful war. I allude to. the illustrious Jack- 
son; who, when in command at New Orleans, op- 
posed to. one of the best disciplined armies of Eu- 
rope,-whose valor had overcome and overthrown 
some of the best troops and the greatest hero of the 
age-—-when. opposed by such a foe, vastly superior 
in numbers, and surrounded by internal and do- 
mestie enemies—cowards and traitors to the coun- 
try—it became necessary, in the discharge of his 
high military functions,and for the safety and protec- 
tion of his beloved country, anc especially to protect 
the city of New Orleans, with its beauty and booty, 
- from the ruthless insults and ravages of an infuri- 
ated soldiery, to remove beyond the lines of his en- 
campment a judicial officer, who was- interfering 
with his military arrangements, by sowing dissen- 
tions, and creating disturbances, calculated to baf- 
fle, ifnot to defeat his purposes, in that important 
crisis. For this offence he was afterwards ar- 
raigned before the same judicial officer, and fined 
inthe sum of one thovsand dollars; which was 
promptly paid by him out of his own private funds. 
The indignation of th2 populace and soldiers, at 
this. unjust sentence, vas such, that the Judge 
feared to pronounce it, until he was assured by Ge- 
neral Jackson that the same arm which had pro- 
tected the city from pillage and piunder, would 
protect him in the proper discharge of his official 
duties. The surrounding multitude, grateful for 
their miraculous deliverance, and their hearis 
swelling with patriotic gratitude to the hero who 
had so signally preserved their rights and proper- 
ty, and exasperated against what ihey supposed to 
be an unjust and unrighteous sentence, spontane- 
ously united, and raised not-only the sum of one 
thousand dollars, but a much larger amount, and 
tendered it to their protector asa grateful offering 
of their feelings and regard for him. But did he 
accept it? Was money any object to him? Had 
he risked his life and fortune for mere mercenary 
purposes? I answer no. This more than Roman 
hero, conscious in the rectitude of his purposes, 
though smarting under the penalty of one thousand 
dollars, which had been unjustly: filtched from his 
pockets, utterly refused to receive it. He did not 
hug the glittering trash to his bosom. No, sir, he 
looked to another quarter, the gratitude of a gene- 
rous people, for hisreward. 

And now, sir, before I take my seat, I have a 
word to say to the gentlemen from Indiana, [Mr. 
Waite and Mr. Lang,] who on yesterday pounced 
upon me with such savage fury. I was some 
what surprised to see the excitement which 
these gentlemen manifested on that occasion. 
Tj did not call them to order, because I never 
call members to order; and I feel that I am 
now descending very much in noticing the 
gross and abusive epithets applied to me by 
them. I feel that I ought ra‘he: to treat them with 
perfect contempt. I supposed, sir, that the time 
and the occasion was such that any one who had 
any regard for the memory of General Harrison, 
would have felt disposed to have discussed faidy 
and calmly the merits of this bill; that they would 
have urged reasons, and not passions cr denuncia- 
tions. Yes, sir; the sable habiliments of mourn- 
ing which now surround you, should have admo- 
nished gentlemen (at least) of the impropriety of 
getting up an angry diseussion on this occasion, 
And the fiiends of General Harrison, who were 
about to plunder the public Treasury, by granting 
a donation of twenty five thousand dollars to his wi- 
dow and heirs, should have been the Jast to have 
denounced in such unmeasured terms those who 
opposed thom. | 

The gentleman, too, from Ohio [Mr. PENDLE" 
ron] has thought proper to remark, that I had “de. |! 
served his una:loyed contempt.” 

Mr. PENDLETON arose and said that he had nei- 
ther used nor intimaied such an expression. 

‘Mr. Dean. Weil, sir, I didnot hear you dis- 
timely, but I so understood you, and I believe it is 


so reported. | 


Mr. PENDLETON again explained that Mr. DEAN 
had misapprehended him; that he had used no 
such expression. f 

Mr. Dean said, very well, sir; I will then-attend 
to the gentlemen from Indiana. I understood them 
both to talk about my “achieving an infamous im- 
mortality by opposing this bill” To this, ‘sir, I 
shall only say that their frothy declamations and 
ungentlemanly epithets are well calculated to give 
an infamous immortality to their names, which is, 
no doubt, the highest distinction to which their ambi- 
tion aspires. 
ef itall. I envy not the immortality of the man 
who disregards the rules of moral propriety; and 
as they move along the stream of life, they may 
find themselves distinguished—yes, sir, immortal- 
ized—for their low epithets and vulgar black- 
guardism. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Wourre] has 
talked about my gray hairs; and the sudden fury 
with which he broke out, reminded me of the burst- 
ing of a cider barrel; but, to be serious, he talked 
about my gray hairs. Was not that a fine exhi- 
bition of feeling for so young a man? I admit that 
my hairs are gray, dud that my head is bearing 
blossoms for the grave; but is thata good reason 
why a young man should attack me with such sa- 
vage violence, because I expressed my conscien- 
tious scruples against this bill? If Iam old, and 
my hairs gray, I think I have been, in the course 
of my life, where that young man would shrink 
from being. So far from detracting from the lau- 
rels of an old soldier, I can never do it; I have seen 
service myself, and can feel for one who has served 
his country as such. Ihave seen the hardships of 
those who have fought for their country—I know 
both the feelings and the heart of a soldier; and 
sach a man, who has served his country faithfully, 
can never receive censure from my hands. I would 
rather have my right arm severed from my shoul- 
der, than I would detract a single iota from the ho- 
nor of a soldier of this nation. 

My colleague from Ohio, [Gen. Sroxmny,] un- 
dertook to read me a lecture about my constituents. 
I can tell that gentleman, in‘all kindness, that he 
had better attend to his own business—1o take care 
ef his own constituents, and Jet mine alone. That 
gentleman will find enough two years hence to 
satisfy his constituents of the propriety of thrusting 
his hand into the public Treasury, and gratuitously 
bestowing $25,000 upon the wealthy widow and 
heirs of General Harrison, because trey are among 
the rich and noble of the land. If the gentleman 
can satisfy his conscience in violating the Constitu- 
lion in this manner, I doubt much whether he will 
be able to satisfy his constituents that the giving 
away of the public money to defray the election- 
eering expenses of a publie officer, isno violation 
of the Constitution. ‘He will find that they che- 
rish the sacredness of that instrument, with a vigi- 
lance that brooks no attack upon it; and unless he 
shali be able to satisfy them that it is con- 
Stitutionally rigkt to give away the public money 
10 defray the electioneering expenses of a success- 
fal candidate for office, he can hardly expect to 
meet their approbation. Bat, sir, there is one ar- 
gumentadvanced by the gentlemen that is worihy the 
altention of the committee, because it discloses the 
true ground on which this donation is based. The 
genueman says that General Harrison was an 
open, generous, free hearted man; that the latch. 
string was always out of the door, and that his nu- 
merous friends who flocked to see him during the 
election campaign, subjected him to great expense, 
and therefore it was right he should be remunerated. 
Is this, sir, a good reason; does this warrant ns, as 
legisiators, to thrust eur hands into the public Trea- 
sury and make this donation? What, sir, are the 
hungry office hunting partisans, who were fed at 
his board and partook of his bounty, to have their 
expenses paid from the public purse by a donation 
rom this Government to the widow and heirs. of 
General Harrison? No, sir, I trust not. I trust, 
sir, that other and stronger reasons than any that 
have yet been offered, must be presented before 
this House will consent gratuitously to bestow 
npoa the widow and heirs of General Harrison the 
sum of $25 000, or any sum whatever. 

Sir, how many ot those old soldiers—that more 


They are welcome to the enjoyment ~ 
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than Spartan band of -heroes who achieved our in- 
dependence, at the sacrifice of their time and for- 
tune, and are now poor and penniless, and who 
have never been remunerated one cent by this Go- 
vernment—are now, at this very moment, knocking 
at our doors, aad entreating, yes, sir, supplicating 
us to do them that long deferred justice which has 
been withheld from them, instead of bestowing 
our bounty and prodigally lavishing the public 
treasury upon the wealthy widow* and heirs of 
General Harrison? Let as be just before we are 
generous, Let us not set this fatal precedent, that 
none but the rich and well born can receive our 
countenance, or become the recipients of cur 
bounty. 

Mr. Prorrit said there was some mistake; that 
be understood that the gentleman [Mr. Dean] had 
made charges against General Harrison, and asked 
if the gentleman had read a report of his speech in 
the Intelligencer, and if that was true? 

Mr. Dean. Ido not know whether that report 
of my speech is true or net. 

Mr. Prorrit, with the paper in his hand, said 
taat the gentleman certainly had made charges 
against General Harrison, for he had compared the 
heirs of Charles Ogle with those of General Har- 
rison. 

Mr. Dean said: Mr. Caairman, I did state that 
the heirs of Charles Ogle were as mach entitled to 
the bounty of this country as the heirs of General 
Harrison, and if that was a charge against General 
Harrison, I again repeat it. ; 

Mr. Prorsir here objected to the gentkeman’s 
making a speech, and observed that the gentleman 
withdrew any charges he had made agamst Gene» 
ral Harrison. 

Mr. Dean said: I made no charges against Gen. 
Harrison, but I reassert and reaffirm every word 
tbat I have said. I withdraw nothing. 


*[ have before me the Ohio Sun, a paper 
printed in Batavia, in thesouthern part of the State 
of Ohio, which gives the following description of 
General Harriron’s property; and if it were not true, 
if would, I think, have been contradicted: 

“General Harrison’s farm, upon which his widow and son’s 
widow now reside, at North Berd, contains two thousand two 
hundred and eighty-one acres of good bottom land; and, in ad. 
dition to this large estate, the family enjoys the profits of ano“ 
ther farm in Colerain township of two hnndred and ten acres— 
all making an aggregate of two thousand four hundred and 
nineiy-one acres of land. But this is not all: there belong to 
the General’s estate forty two lots in the flourishing town of 
Cleaves, worth, perhaps, several thousand dollars. It has been 
stated, but upon what authority we know not, thatthe General 
also possesses considerable property in Vincennes. 

“The known real estate of General Harrison may he set down 
as being worth between two hundred thousand and three hun- 
dred thousand dollars; and there is yet to be added to this large 
estate, all the personal property belonging to the General at his 
rs must necessarily amount to several thousand 

ollars.’ 
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In the House of Representatives, July 2, 1841—On 
the bill to distribute the proceeds of the public 
lands amongst the States, 

Mr. PICKENS said he did not rise to trespass 
upon the time of the committee by any lengthy 
disenssion as to the mere details of the bill. Con- 
tradictory and unsound as many of those details 
were, he Jefi them to be adjusted and modified by 
the friends of the measure. It would be his pur- 
pose to speak to the great principles and vital 
points involved in it, and connect it with the other 
fiscal measures, which constitute one system as a 
whole, to be presented by the dominant party at 
prezent, for the adoption of isis Congress, and the 
sanction of the country. We were induced 
to believe that Congress was called together at this 
ex'raordiaary session for the purpose of relieving 
what were said to be the necessities of the Treasu- 
ry~-to relieve the wants of the Treasury—because 
ihe means would be sbort of the demands. And 
the Secretary of the Treasury bad Jaid before us a 
report, wbich Mr. P. eould not defend, but the 
Statemenis of which he would avail himself of jn 
the remarks he would make. The Secretary had 
called the attention of Congress to the fact that 
there would be, atthe end of this year, a deficit 
in the Treasury of six millions of dollars, and 
that, in the course of 1842, there would also be a 
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deficiency of six millions more. And, instead of pre- 
paring to meet this supposed exigency by prudence 
and wise means, we propose, first, to divide out an- 
nually three millions of revenue that has been re- 
ceived in common for forty years, so as to make 
this supposed deficit still greater. Instead of 
relieving the Treasury by supplying it with means, 
for which purpose we were called together, yc a 
propoze first to withhold from it one of its la: gest 
and most just sources of supply. The next great 
proposition we have made to us is, to borrow 
twelve millions of dollars for eight years. Con- 
nect this with the other, and it is nothing more nor 
less than a proposition to borrow money, that you 
may, distribute. You propose to raise taxes with 
one hand, that you may distribute the revenue with 
the other. 

Again: to meet all these arrangements, we 
have the proposition to raise the taxes, so as to in- 
crease the revenue from customs at least twelve 
millions of dollars over what it would be under ex- 
isting Jaws. Mr. P. said he would nct say what 
had taken place in committee; but the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in presenting kis whole system of 
measures, had recommended an increace of the ta- 
nff, so thatevery article now under 20 per cent. du- 
ty, should be increased up io 20 per ccnt.; and arti- 
cles duty free were also to be raised up to 20 per 
cent. except such as were intended to be a benefit 
to the manufacturing interest; and those things that 
they specially consumed were still to be duty free. 
The compromise was so framed that the first half 
of its operation was intended to benefit investments 
in manufactures, and the last half operated to the 
benefit of the exporting or free trade interest; and 
now the proposition was to deprive us of this bene- 
fit. It was well known that next year dutics would 
commence to be paid in cash; and if the home va- 
luation were to be executed, (which I do not be- 
lieve can be done, as it is impracticable,) that, with 
cash duties, would be equal at least to 10 per cent. 
The whole amount of the proposition was, in effect; 
(for the last biennial operation of the compromise 
went into operation 31st December next,) to in- 
crease our taxes to 20 per cent. upon all importa- 
tions, except such as were consumed especially by 
the manufacturers. Considering the vast and 
increasing resources of the country, it would 
not be difficult to chow that this would 
give us a revenue from customs in eigb- 
teen months from this time, of at least twenty- 
six millions of dollars. In two years, in all hu- 
man probadinty, cur importations will be one hun- 
dred and fifty millions: say that twenty millions are 
excepted, and then you will have, at any rate, 
twenty-six millions from imports at 20 per cent. 
ad valorem. This will be at least twelve millions 
more than we would bave this year under the pre- 
sent system. Itis thena proposition to increase 
the taxes at least twelve millions of dollars. We 
then have a proposition pending (which he feared 
would become a law) to create a Uni'ed States 
Bank, and for this Gevernment to subscribe into it 
ten million of dollars, with the condition to in- 
Grease it up to near seven millions more. Take 
the ten millions, however, and that is to be done 
by creating Government stock at five per cent; 
which is the same thing as to borrow it. We then 
have the twelve million Joan bill—the proposition 
to increase the taxes twelve millions, and the ten 
milhons stock ina Bank, making in all thirty-four 
millions of dollars, in funds proposed to be raised 
immediately by the dominant party of this country. 
But, sir,in addition to all this, we now have the pre- 
sent bill before us, which is to distribute annually 
three millions of our revenues. It would not be 
at all difficult to show that, with our increasing 
population, and returning prosperity, we will rave, 

n eighteen months from this, not only three mil- 
lions from the public lands, in revenue, but atleast 
five millions annually. fiowever, assume for the 
present the sum to be three millions, and to distri- 
bute that amount annually, is the same thing in 
effect asto fund the public lands,or, in other words, 
to create Government stoek at six per cent. interest, 
to the amount of fifty millions of dollars. What is 
the difference? Suppose you were to say that 
you will create Government stock for fifty 
millions dollars, and that you would divide 
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or pay. over the interest annually amongst 
the States, is it not plain, that as far as money is 
concerned, it is identically the same proposition as 
to divide three millions of dollars annually from 
your revenuc? Ifthe amount should be more, of 
course the stock would be greater. The proposi- 
tion then, as faras an operation in finance is in- 
volved, is to fund the public lands at fifty millions 
of doliars. You propose to set aside that great and 
permanent source of revenue, for the benefit of 
others. The wit of man cannot show the difference 
as far as the fiscal action cf the Government js 
concerned, between this proposition to divide the 
land revenue, and a proposition to create Govern- 
ment stock at 6 percent. to the amount of fifty 
millions of dollars; for it is an annual division or 
dividend. Suipped of its disguises and flimsy 
preiexts, this is its meanivg, its spirit and sub- 
stance, or it has none. Add this fifty millions of 
public stock thus to be created, to the ether thirty- 
four millions, and we have an aggregate of eighty- 
four millions of funds now preposed to be raised 
by this Government. These are the naked pro- 
positions made, not to reiieve the wants of your 
Treasury, but to relieve the speculating and spend- 
thrift race, by fixing them through this Govern- 
ment upon the tax-paying people of this Confede- 
racy. So far as the pecuniary operation was in- 
velved——so far as the national finances were con- 
cerned—the effect of this and the cther measures 
now proposed, would be to create eighty-four mil- 
lions of public funds over and above the ordinary 
sources of revenue, ard the ordinary wants of the 
Government. Such were the naked, undisguised 
propositions before the country. 

This bill is only part and parcel of the same 
stupendous system. He had thought that Congress 
was called tcgether to relieve the wanis of the Trea- 
sury; but now the argument was to relieve the 
country—to relieve the Siates. Did I say to relieve 
the States? No, the practical operation of the bill 
was to relieve not the States, but the debtor class 
ef the States—those corporations for turnpikes, 
railroads, cenals, and banks, that bad plunged the 
States into debt for their purposes. Its final ope- 
ration would be to fill with delusive hope all those 
classes of society who had attempted to tax poste- 
rity for their extravagance and profligacy. 

Connecting all these measures together as one 
system, it did not surprise me that ihe gentleman 
from Maryland {Mr. Jonnson] had brought for- 
ward this bill as the first to be acted on. If Con- 
gress had been called d ogether really for the pur- 
pose of relieving the wants of the Treasury, would 
not the loan bill be taken up firsi? Would we not 
take up the question of the additional revenue 
whieh was called for by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury? And then afier thesc measures for the re- 
lef of the Treasury had been dispered of, we 
could then take up any secondary measure following 
them? But the object in truth was not to relieve 
the Treasury or the people, but to relieve and 
assist the great stock intere:t which had become 
identified with the States, and had plunged them 
«for ten years past into debts beyond the resources, 
beyond the immediate abilities of their own people 
to meet without difficulty. And now they called 
upon us—upon those States and sections that had 
keptout of debt—to pledge the land of the country— 
the great public domain, fur the purpose of sus- 
taining all their interests. It was a naked and un- 
disguised issae between the speculating and stock 
interest oa the one side, and the great laboring 
and landed interest of this Confederacy on the 
other. Brought down to a proper analysis, this 
was the sum and substance of the whole matter. 

You could not have an enlightened view by look- 
ing at these propositions separately; they must be 
viewed together, as branches of the same general 
Fystem, relying on erch other as fostering and sas- 
taining certain great interests. For instance: the 
public stock to be subscribed in a Bank, was in- 
tended to beuefit those immediately identified with 
the banking interest. The increase of taxes for the 
benefit of those who received incidental protection 
and got the disbursements—the Joan bill would sti- 
mulate the money market. And the distribution 
bill was intended to benetit the foreiga fund-holder. 
It was nominally to relieve Maryland, which was 
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in debt fifteen millions; Pennsylvania, said to be. 
more than twice that amount; New York, also. in 
debt to a large amount; Illinois, Indiana, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and all those States which were in debt. 
Supsose the debts of the States and their corporations 
to equal one hundred and eighty millions of .dol- 
lars, then the distribution under this bill would not 
pay haif the interest. Those who are now interested 
in urging it will finally urge this Government to 
create immediately Government stock equal to the 
value of the public lands funded, and transfer that 
to the foreign fund-holder, and take in lieu of it 
State stocks now held by thea. Then, in adminis- 
tering the proceeds of the lands, according to this 
bill, the Government will concentrate the whole 
operation within itself, and retain (at first, but will 
fizaliy yield that) the distributive share of each 
State as an indemnity for the United States stock 
transferred in lieù of State stocks. Thus, the final 
cperation will be to assume, in this indirect mode, 
the debts of the States. The whole amount is to 
mortgage ihe Jand and labor of the country for the 
benefit of those who desire to live by taxing others, 
and thus, by legislative legerdemain, to enable the 
swindling specalator and spendthrift to transfer his 
debts to the honest and industrious, to be collected 
by Government, under such forms and delusions 
as almost to defy scrutiny. 

If there he any in the community who have hus- 
banded their resources and abstained from specu- 
lation, it is but due that they should have the 
full benefit of their situation in times | of 
reverses and depression. It is uot right that they 
should be put under contributions to relieve their 
more adventurous neighbors. Perhaps, in former 
limes of speculating mania, they were ridiculed 
for their parsimony and want of foresight by those 
“who are wite in their own conceit.” I am for 
just protection to property. I think one of the 
first objects of a civilized government is not only 
to protect property, but never to tax it unnecessa- 
rily for any object, much less for the benefit of any 
particular classes in community. ts 

Sir, there is no magic power in Government to 
create money. Whenever Government attempts 
to relieve the debtor class, they must do so by using 
the credit or resources of those who have kept out 
of debt, or by iosses made to fall upon the creditor 
class. - 

I abhor that modern demagoguism that would 
relieve one portion of the community by taxing 
another portion. The bonest proceeds of labor in 
all its branches ougbt never to be touched, except 
frem necessity. Whenever a man has accumu- 
lated property by fair enterprise and industry, let 
Government protect him inthe full enjoyment of 
it for himself and his heirs. I respect that pro- 
perty which has thus been acquired, and its posses- 
sor, as well asthe property that has been inherited 
from an honest ancestry. I respect itas the expo- 
nent of industry, frugality, enterprise, and worth. 
But I have no feeling for that artificial wealth 
which has been fostered by incorporaied credit, 
with all its arrogance and conventional habits. 
Those who have acquired property by grinding the 
face of the poor,and by unhallowed schemes of 
swindling speculation—I care not with what su- 
perciliogs air and upstart pretension they may 
claim rank, yet 1 feel, and have ever felt, towards 
all such, the most profound contempt. Let Govern- 
ment be jmpartial—exactly just to all interests, 
from the peasant who dwells in his mountain cot- 
tage, up to the man of princely fortune whospreads 
his palace upon the seashore. 

Mr. Chairman: This bill is calculated to -be 
one of the most important in its fu'ure operations 
that has ever been presented to the adoption of a 
deliberative assembly. There is nothing like it in 
the annals of legislation, except, herbaps, Mr. Fox’s 
great East India bill. That bill wes calculated to 
effect deeply the extensive East India possessions 
of Great Britain, and the faie ef millions of human 
beings—making them not only vassals of the Bri- 
tish c:own, but dependants upon the British Mi- - 
nisiry. True, its effects were to be felt principally 
by anignerant and seou-babarous race, who had 
sidmbered for ages in enervated indolence. Bat 
this bill was to opera‘c upon an enterprising and 
spirited people—it was to embrace in its provi- 
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Sions an empire a: vast and extensive in its re- 
Sourses’ as the Indies. Cast your eyes over the 
map of that mighty country, laved as it is by the 
Pacific cn one side, and that stretches itself 
to the Gulf of Mexico in the Sou’h, and-your great 
Inland ‘seas in the North, and you will see that it 
embraces a region from which empires may be 
earved. Where is. the American heart that does 
not exult with pride to trace the Missouri and the 
Mississippi as they roll through that noble valley 
destined to bean inheritance for millions cf frec- 
men? Let us rejoice in its hills and plains—its 
rivers, and mountains, and lakes, rather than 
look upon them: with the miser’s eye as sources 
from whence we are to draw future contributions, 
to be divided amongst the needy and the avari- 
cious. You propose, by this bill, to Jay that great 
and growing region under annual exactions, col- 
lected, not for the common support and common 
defence of a united country, butto be distributed 
among those who will be pensioned as sturdy beg- 
gars around your plundered Treasury. Why are 
Wwe now called upon to change your present land 
system, which has been adopted almost from the 
commencement of your Government, and under 
which such great results have been produced? 
Look back only thirty years ago, (a very short 
time in national existence,) and has the world ever 
Seen such a change in a county? Your present 
system has in that period brought into ex- 
istence nine States of this Confederacy, For- 
ty years ago, and we had but a handful of 
daring, enterprising citizens, who had sought a 
home in the wilderness of the West, but now they 
hold a population equal to that which achieved 
our independence in the war of the Revolution. 
Peace, and happiness, and power, and civilization, 
have been the fruits of your present system; and 
why now make this great and vital change? Are 
we prepared to act on this vast and comprehen- 
sive subject at this extra session? You tread upon 
unknown ground. Other Governments have, by 
fatal legislation, lost their finest possessions, and 
we, too, by hasty and unwise legislation now, may 
lose our control, and finally our power, over the 
noblest country that ever expanded its bosom to 
the sun of Heaven. 

The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Jounson] 
resis this bill, and the rightot this Government to 
make the distribution, under the Virginia ordi- 
nance of 1784, and other grants from the States, 
making a transfer of these lands to the Federal 
Government. He contended that we were bound 
to make this distribution, Mr. P. said he would 
not follow the genileman [Mr, Jounson] through- 
out his ingenious and eloquent argument upon the 
construction of these deeds of cession. I will not 
stop to ehop logic upon words with that gentleman. 
The argument upon that point had last winter been 
exhausied in the other end of this Capitol, and to 
Zo into it would be but to tread upon the same 
ground. Neither will I, Mr. Chairman, appeal to 
the abracadabra of the Constitution; that has long 
Since ceased to have its charm upon this commit- 
tee. I fear that consecrated parchment is hereat= 
ter to become, in the future struggles of the Repub- 
Jic, any thing that power may choose to make it. 
Bat, sir, if I were to dwell upon the construction 
of those deeds of cession, I should be totally at a 
loss to know how the words “common fand,” 
which were used in all these grants, could be con- 
strud to mean a separate fund belonging to the 
States separately. Divide this “common fund,” 
and give it to the States separately, and 
what is the resul? You distribute it to the 
States; and by the very act of distribution 
you will destroy the very language of the grants. 
That which is declared to be “common” becomes 
separate. The language is, “a common fund for 
the-use and benefit of all the States.” By distri- 
bution you make it a seperate fund for the use and 
benefit of each State instead of “all the States.” 
Jt is a gross and palpable solecism. The Jan- 
guage is so plain that it can hardiy bear comment. 
Again, "we see the language is, “according to their 
Yespective proportions in the general charge and 
expenditure.” Now, if gentlemen claimed distri- 
tion to the States under these grants, they must 
make it upon the rule which the grants lay down 
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according to their doctrines. “According to their H! we paid Georgia for what we got from her, em- 


respective proportions in the general charge and 
expenditure’—what. was the meaning cf that? 
Could we undersiand it under cur present sysiem? 
No! we must go back to the period of adoption of 
those granis. They were made under the Articles 
cf Confederation—previous to the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution. We all know that, under 
the Confederation, Congress had no power to tax 
Girecily. But each State had its quota of taxes to 
raise, to bear its “proportion in the general charge 
and expenditure.” Congress fixsd the ratio or 
proportion for each State, and each State raised 
that by taxation to suit itself. Whatrevenue was 
raised, was from the States as States, New, under 
this system, ve can understand the terms used in the 
grants. They meant that whatever mieht come 
in from the lands might be a “common fund? for 
the “use and benefit of all the States”—“according 
to their respective proportions in the general 
charge and expenditure.” Thatis, that their re- 
spective proportions m the general charge should 


be diminished by the same ratio applied to the . 


calculation of the amount put into the “commen 
fund” from the lands. For instance, if that “com- 
mon fund” was three millions annually, then the 
States were to have that amount passed to their 
credit, “in the general charge,” in the same pro- 
portion that their quota of taxes had been esti- 
mated by the Federal Government. 

There is no other meaning to it. And I defy any 
man to understand it without taking into considera- 
tion the manner in which the Federal Government 
apportioned out taxes amongst tte States unzer the 
Articles of Confederation. The adoption of the 
present Constitution had changed the whule power 
of taxation. Congress was now enabled to raise 
taxes directly from the people instead of the Siates. 
As far as th? power of taxation was involved by 
this Government, we were now made one people. 
Revenue was collected from the people instead cf 
the States. And I defy you, under the present sys- 
tem, to tell what is the “respective proportion in 
the general charge” to any State in the Union. It 
cannot be done. If it be true that these words jus- 
tify distribution to the States, then the rule laid 
down by the grant itself cannot be executed. No 
Srtit is alla fallacy. The substance of the grants 
was to make it a “common fund.” And if the 
rale laid down in the grants has been cbanged, it 
has been done by the adoption of the Federal Cor- 
situation, and Virginia herself his assented to that 
change by arreeing to the Constitution. That in- 
sttument now makes a common Treasury, avd 
gives power to the Federal Government to fill it by 
collecting taxes from the people instead of the Stales, 
as formerly; and you have no right to make that a 
Separate fand which comes into the common Frea- 
sury asa “common fund.” There is neither logic 
nor justice in the construction that assumes disiri- 
bution as a consequence from the grants. If you as~ 
snme to distribute uncer the grants, you must be 
controlled by the rule they lay down. If you go 
according io “their respective proportions in the 
general charge,” what right have you, in equity, to 
divide amongst the new States first ten per cent. 
from the proceeds over and above their common 
share in this “common fund?” Yet this bill pro- 
poies to sive them that much besides their general 
dividend, and also a large amountof lands over and 
above. You claim in one line to be governed by 
the grants, and yet, in the next, you utterly disre- 
gard them. The truth is, the Constitution has 
made a common Treasury, and all funds coming 
into it are common funds, applicable to the specific 
objects granted in that instrument, and whenever 
you seek out cther objects not defiacd, you travel 
int) a wild field of uncertainty, where construcion 
becomes law, and power executes whatever may 
be dictated by interest. Since the adoption of the 
Constitution there cannot be, in the nature of 
things, separate funds in the revenue, and to divide 
the Treasury, or any part of ìt, as of right to the 
separate States, is to denationelize the Union. 

But, independent of this, where is your right to 
go beyond the Mississippi and seize upon the lands 
purchased by treaty? The grants from the States 
were confined to lands this side of that-river. We 
purchased Florida, also, by treaty; and, besides, 


}] bracing Alabama and Mississippi, except a narrow 


strip of land south of Ihe 35ih deg. of latitade, run- 
ning due west to the Mississippi, which South Ca- 
rolina granted. The granis from Connecticut and 

New York embraced lands lying in the Canadas, 
and were, to a great extent, of no avail.  Tennes- 
see was carved from North Carolina, and Ken. 
tucky from Virginia. So that the grants, in reali- 
ty, are applicable to no part except that rich and 
beautiful country that lies between the Ohio and 
Mississippi, embracing what was called the Norh- 
wesiern Territory. Extensive, rich, and valuable 
as it is, emb:acing, as it docs, four powerfal States, 
with the probability of another very soon, yet, as 
compared with all that vast region that stretches 
itselt from the Mississippi to the Rocky Moun- 
tains and tothe Pacific, where nature revels in her 
loveliest and most favorite retreats, it is but small. 
And when we take into consideration that most of 
it is now settled up, and then compare the lands 
that are now to be sold there, with those that are 
to be brought into market in the Territories, that 
have been purchased by treaty, and it is “as a drop 
in the bucket, and dust in the balance.” Thelands 
purchased by treaty, with the iecidental expenses, 
have cost forty millions of dollars. This was paid 
for out of the common Treasury, by taxes raised 
from every pertion of the Union. This land was 
paid for by the old States, and where is the princi- 
ple, or where is the justice, that f uts their proceeds 
up for division upon the same grounds that you 
claim under the grant from Virginia, which you 
say created a specific trust func? There must be 
something understood in this more than would 
strike the superficial observer. Jf you give back 
to each State precisely what it has contributed or 
paid, it would be useless, for it would then be im- 
material whether you gave it back, or whether you 
applied it honestly to the common purposes of the 
Union, and then diminished the taxes by the same 
amount. Butif you give to one State more than 
it contributed, then it would be a fraud; andif you 
gave to one less, it would then be gross injustice. 
And if you finally imposed taxes to supply 
the vacuum created in the revenue, which ope- 
rated unequally, it would then be adding 
to fraud and injustice, undisguised and base oppres- 
sion. Sir, itis not intended that this system shall 
be equal. To talk of distributing the proceeds of 
lands aequired by purchase, and paid for out of 
the common revenue of this Government}, and to 
pretend to equality and justice in it, is an outrage 
upon common sense. Fo attempt such a thing is 
ridicalous—it is worse than ridiculous—it is wan- 
tonly sporting with the resources of the Republic. 

i know of no ground upon which this bill ean 
rest, so far as related to the lands purchased, ex- 
cept the one openly assumed every where—to re=` 
lieve the sufferings of the community (that is, the 
fundholder and stockjobber)—to relieve the credit 
of the Sta‘es, &c. The amount to be distributed 
would not pay half the interest on the debts due, 
and its relief would be mockery and delusion, and 
those who rely on it will be fatally “eceived. The 
whoie profit and benefit will be divided amongst 
the money-changers, who may happen to be most 
in favor, for the time being, with the dominant in- 
teresis that wiil sway your Siate Legislatures for 
seltish purposes. These will be the men who will 
receive the money. 

The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Jounson] 
had attempted to identify this distribution amongst 
the Siates, to relieve, as he says, the wants of the 
States, with the assumption of what was called the 
State debts by the General Government, afier 
the Revolution. The gentleman had classified 
the two together. Was the gentleman seri- 
ous in altemp'ing to rest these two cases upon 
the same ground? Whatwas the ascumption of 
State debts at that time? What was the situation 
of the country? There was in fact no central go- 
vernment, or at allevents it was impotent so far 
as taxation was concerned. We were in the midst 
ofa revolution. Immediately after the Declara- 
tion of Independence, active, efficient governments 
were organized in our States, with power to tax 
and raise revenue. From their saperior organiza- 
ticn atthe time, they were enabled to raise funds to 
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pay your armies, to advance the means by which 
they were enabled to fight the battles of indepen- 
dence, for the geueral defence and welfare of the 
whol: country. The States came forward to ad- 
vance funds in a noble cause where they had 
plighted to each other their faith—a caase which 
secured American Independence, and finally sent 
our stars and stripes streaming in triumph and in 
glory throuzh every quarter of the habitable globe. 
It was in this cause that Massachusetts and South 
Carolina had advanced about four millions of dol- 
lars each for the defence of the whole. The rest 
of the States advanced also, but this was more then 
was advanced by any other State in the Union. 
The State debts of the present day were contracted 
in profound peace—they were contracted for the 


henefit of the local inieresis of each State in parsu- | 


ing their various schemes of aggramdizement and 
wealth. And did the gentleman seriously put 
this distribution upon the same grounds with the 
assumption of the State debts of the Revolution? A 
distribution to be made notto them whohad encoun- 
tered peril and advanced their means for the purpose 
of defending the States, er sustaining the common 
honor of a united country; but to sustain corporations 
and speculators, who, like leeches, had fastened 
themselves upon the Siate Treasuries—-who, by 
their active exertions—by means of forced majori- 
ties in the Legislatures, had combined togeiher to 
plunge the country in debt beyond i's immediate 
rescurees or present means of payment. Sir, were 
the two cases parallel? Were they to be put upon 
the same ground? Feeling a jast pride in the un- 
stained honor of the Revolution, and the noble 
cause of the States in those days, I indignantly re- 
pel the idea. You cannot put ihe two cases to- 
gether, nor was the matter worthy cf consideration 
in that point of view. 

There bas recently sprung up in the country a 
class of men who desired to get ridof that everlast- 
ing curse placed upon man in tie first ages of so- 
ciety, that he should ‘‘eat his bread by the sweat of 
his brow.” They were attempting to live by their 
wits instead of their labor. I am against raising 
funds through Government to feed these drones in 
society, who are too proud to work. They are 
the legitimate descendants of those money changers, 
whom Christ kicked from the Temple as hypocrites 
and swindlers. These are the mea who hang 
around your public Treasury here, and in the 
States, always pressing for taxes, and eager fora 
division of the public spoils. 

But the gentleman [Mr. Jonnson] has placed 
this distribution upon State Rights grounds. He 
complains of the absorbing influence of this centra- 
lizing Government, and presses this bill because it 
will have a contrary tendency. Let us examine 
into this. The seat of vitality in our system, is the 
faxing power of this Government. This was a 
great step towards a stronger ard more consolida- 
ted Government than the old Confederation. It 
added vastly to its centralizing power. But add 
now the power not only to collect taxes directly, 
but also the power to distribute back again amongst 
the States the revenue collected, and you make it 
then work both ways towards centralization. Col- 
lect money to distribute habitually, asd you create 
a party in every State who wil organize and act 
together to receive that distribution, H wiil be a 
moneyed party, looking up to the aciion of this 
Government, end forming combinations with par- 
ties of like kind in every State, all moving together 
with eagerness and concert, simulated by one feel- 
ing, and moved by one power. You link them ail 
together around the Federal car—you make the 
meanest and lowest of all consslidation—a conse- 
lidation of moneyed interest and moneyed power. 
With such a system every noble and clerated teel- 
ing of patriotism would wither and die away un- 
der the absorbing and base passion of avarice. A 
republie is ether the nob'est and purest of all go- 
yernmen!ts, or it is the most corrupt and profligate. 
Xt can scarcely retain a middle position., So iong 
as it is kept free, it nurtures simplicity, maniiness, 
and valor; but when it degenerates, it becomes the 
hot bed of cunning, treachery, cowardice, and sel- 

N SS, . . 
Seha gentleman (Mr, Jounson] has himself given 
us a fearful picture of the centralizing influence at 
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present of this Government; and has spoken of 
fifteen hundred applicants for one office, and the 
increasing corruptions of the Federal Government. 
Mr. P. said he had listened with interest to the gen- 
tleman on these points. 

[Mr. W. Cost Jonsson said he did not speak of 
the corruptions of the Federal Government. He 
spoke of the power of the Governmen.t, and among 
other things, illustrated it by the number of per- 
sons who looked to the central Government for pa- 
trouage, but did not reflect upon the motives of the 
candidates for public favor, or debate their right 
or their motives He spoke altogether of the vast 
power of the Executive head of this nation. | 

Yes, sir, it was melancholy to think of these 
things; and yet the bill on your table is calculated 
to increase this power and patronage tenfold. 
Whea I reflect on the great tide of office seckers, 
who rasked here on the 4th cf March last, like 
half famished wolves on the great prairies of the 
West, I confess I tremble for the future, as to 
the increasing power of this Government. How- 
ever, tbis great herd—this mass, hungry and howl- 
ing as they were, did not efect me as muchas 
other things. When I turned my eyes from ibem, 
and saw those who occupied high places, who were 
considered amongst the distinguished of the land— 
when I saw them smelling their way into the greasy 
places of the “Palace,” licking their chops, and, 
dog-like,wagging their tails for the bones that might 
Ye thrown them—I confess I felt every proud emo- 

ion -and lofty aspiration sink and sicken with 


disgust. And now make ana habitual distribu. 
tion of money from this Government, and 
you increase ail these disgusting scenes. 


You create dependants and expectants in every 
State throughoui th's Confederacy. The purple of 
Presidential power would be put up every four years, 
and bid fer by the plunderers of the Republic. All 
heroism, and patriotism, and valor, wou'd die away, 
and the lowest vices would regn triumphant. Ava- 
riee—keen, hungry, and lean—would be the god 
before which the nation would bow down and wor- 
ship in basé.idolatry. Have we read the lessons 
of history to no advantage? Look at Republican 
Rome—once a proud and heroic people. They 
were powerful and vir.uous, until demagogues 
taught them to look to the public granaries for corn. 
As soon as they began to divide the spoils, they be- 
came a nation of robbers and pluaderers, and sunk 
into the deepest degeneracy and corruption. And 
ate we now to commence a system which will in- 
evitably lead us through the same career? Call up 
your hordes from this wide-spread land, who will 
hibitually receive money that you may collect bere 
for distribution, and you create a mighty system, 
which will finally prove the euthanasia uf the Re- 
public. If the States should submit to it (which I 
think probably would not be the case,) we would 
then sink down quietly into the basest despotism— 
the pity and contempt ot mankind. Where a Go- 
vernment is atistcecratic in its form, those who 
wield its power may become enervated and corrupt 
for a time, and yet the nation may recover, because 
the great body of the people may still be virtuous 
and patriotic. But when a Republic, where ihe 
power is in the people, becomes corrupt, then the 
whole body politic languishes and dies—ibere is bo 
recuperative energy-—-ihe heart of the system is pol- 
soned, and every pulse and muscle becomes feeble 
and languid. 

The gentleman speaks of this system as ealeu- 
lated to advance State Rights. From what apziogy 
dees the gentleman draw his reaso ving? Sir, I 
consider the provisicns cf the Cons!itation, strictly 
construed, not at all incompatible with Siate 
R ghts; and itis a great mistake to suppose th: 
those wita whem I aet would take one particle 
from the just power of this Government, Engraft 
upon this Government this system of distibation, 
so alien to the Constitution, and ycu break down 
all desire to keep up any general sysiem of de- 
fences calling for heavy expenditures. You would 
sacrifice the great objects and ends of this Unien. 
A distinguished Senator, now Secretary of State, 
has made an argument which indirecily intimates 
that itis the duty of this Government to assist the 
States, (if not to pay their debts,) from the fact 
that the States have surrendered the most impor- 
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tant souree of their revenue, the custome. 


He 
says that on the part of the Atlantic Siates this is 
a great sacrifice. Follow. this idea out, and apply 


it to this system of distribution. You propose | to 
collect money from the new Siates, and divide it 
annually amongst the old Atlantic. Siates,. and the 
result will be that they will soon - begin “to 
turn their eyes towards the customs. They 
will argue that by consumption they pay as 
much of the imposts as the Ailaatic Siates do 
through which the importations are made, and that 
as you divide the money brought into therevenue 
from the new and interior States, it is your duty 
also to divide that coming from the customs, They 
will say that, as they pay by consump'ion. as 
much of the taxes from customs as you dó, and 
as they receive but little of it back, and as you 
take all the land revenue collected from them and 
divide it, that they must have something to equa- 
lize the moneyed action of the Gevernnent. They 
will demand it as right. And, vir, there will be 
some plausibility init. And after the next censas 
they will notstop to ask you if it be a sound argument 
—but they will have the power to make it law. You 
tread on dangerous ground when you commence 
this syslem—ground at war with the high pur- 
poses of this Union. When you ask money to 
defend your flag upon the ocean—when you ask 
for money to defend the Jand at home and your 
honor abroad—you will find ten thousand greedy 
interests springing up throughout the States, de- 
manding the last dollar for division, while you will 
have to submit to insult aad dishonor, and a dea 
Inded and betrayed people willsink down into drivela 
ling imbecility. Sir, [love the war attributes of this 
Government. I love its capacity as secured by 
the Constitution, for a common defence of our 
common rights and united honor. I love its power 
in war—and its forbearing principles in peace. 

Let it be powerful in war from im commanding 
the undivided attachment and loyalty of a devoted 
people in peace. Let all local interests be strictly 
left to the States—let what is common to all—our 
independence, liberty, and union—be sacredly 
guarded and defended by a common Government. 
Mr. Chairman, I would not, if I could, take a 
siagle power from that sacred charter ihat binds 
these States together, Sir, I would not, if I could, 
pluck asingle feather from the plumage of the 
American eagle. No; let him stand forth in all his 
vigor, and power, and glory, but let him stand upon 
ihe ecroli of the Consutution, and my heart shall 
always exuit to see the bright consteliation of 
American States forever glitier and giow around 
his brow. 

The Constitution, strictly constracd, is as it 


' should be. There isno need of adding by con- 


Suuction. [tis a vast mistake to suppose that the 
strength cf the Union or the Government is in- 
creased by assuming power: it is the reverse, Fore 
merly, usurpation added strength. Bat the world 
is now changed. Intelligence and information are 
spreading throughout all ranks. There is a keen 
jealousy towards unnecessary power. An unedu- 
cated people may submit to the exercise of strong 
and useless authority in Government; but ex- 
ereite doubtful and needless power amongst 
an intellectual people, who have been educated 
to freedom under a Government limited by 


: specifie grants, and you erea'e murmurs, jealous- 


ies, ard resistance, whieh will make its habitual 
exercise a scurce of weakness inead of S'rength. 


itself within proper li- 


2, and in confining 
mis. By so doing, it will be able always. to 


command the united and devoted support of all secs 
tions and all interests. This is its stength. 

If you pass such megsure* as this, and teach the 
es to look here for distribution, they will make 
ibis Government ihe collector of taxes. for their 
entire support. They will transfer the odious 
power of taxation from themselves upon this Gc- 
vernment, and the pecple will have litle or no 
control over the matter. The consequence will 
be, that the large central States of the Union, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, will 
overshadow the Government, and, by coneentra- 


> tion of action, will contro] it entirely for their bene- 


fit, without reference to the small and remote Stateg 
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ofthe Union. -And if war should be forced upon 
us; these central States will be the only ones ca- 
pable of defence; whilst the extremeties will be 
sacrificed, they will hold-the revenues of the Ge- 
-neral Government under their-control, and ‘use 

: those-revenues for themselves. .This they will be 
enabled to-do from their location and concentrated 
action; and this distribution once established, with its 
attendant consequences, will always give them the 
most ample meaus of control. 

But, Mr. Chairman, continued Mr. P. the mo- 

neyed operation of this bill, is not as .im- 
portant as its political effects upon the union 
and harmony of the States. It is from the new 
States alone that you will collect the money which 
you propose to divide. This will force them to- 
gether in feeling and in action, and throw the old 
States on the antagonist grounds. Do you expect 
that this will produce the kindest feelings? It will 
be the reverse. Are we to legislate for the day or 
the year? No, sir; look to the future. There is 
now sufficient difference in interest between dil- 
ferent States of the Union, and do not increase that 
difference by creating a system which will make 
ene portion in effect tributaries, and the other por- 
tion recipients of bounties. In twenty years from 
this, our population will be about 32,000,000; in 
forty years, it will be near 64,000,000; and in 
eighty years, it will be near 130,000,000. And 
what are eighty years in national existence? Lite- 
rally nothiog. You will see in that time, star 
after star rising from your magnificent domain 
but to add new lastre to your national banner, 
And are you so vain as to believe that this misera- 
ble and temporizing system which you now pro- 
pose to create, will stand the test of time? Wii! 
that spirited aud noble population which will roll 
from the valley of the Mississippi up the sides of 
the Rocky Mountains, bear a system by which you 
will collect annually millions upon millions {rom 
them, merely to be distributed amongst the fund- 
holders and stock interests of your Atlantic cities? 
If you call from them their treasure to defend our 
rights and honor, they will pour it out without a 
murmur; but pervert it from these hizh purposes 
to mere distribution of money, and it is not nature 
to bear it. You may call it no tax, buta mere sale 
of land. This will avail but little. They will call 
it a collection of funds creating an annual drain. 
They wili look upon you as hard task masters, and 
their feelings of attachment and sympathy will give 
place to the worst passions of the human heart. 
Why, Mr. Chairman, should we look upon that 
splendid country to be settled with one particle of 
jealousy? They are “bine of our bone, and flesh 
of onr flesh”——we ail have a common feeling and 
acommon destiny. Let them go on and develope 
the resources of an unknown country. Every set- 
Hement, every county, every State, addsto thena- 
tional wealth and national power. Every man, who 
spreads. his tent upon the praries of the far West, 
is but preparing to open new fields of enterprise 
and wealth for our common country. And, sir, 
if these old Adantic States should ever be invaded, 
the great valleys of the West will be nurturing up 
a daring and heroic race, who will come back to 
fight the battles of Jiberty over the graves and the 
tombs of their fathers. Do nothing, L entreat you, 
to alienate this great people from the rest of the 
Confederacy. Let us ail sleep in peace forever, 
under the broad fulds of one common tanner. Let 
us rejoice in their growth and their prosperity. 
Nature has placed their country there. Weeannot 
strike it from the map. [vis in vain to attempt to 
check the swelling tide of emigration. You might 
as well attempt to chain the waves of the ocean. 
Let us not lock upon them as rich provinces, 
from whence we can collect wealth to divide out 
and distribute amongst an agrarian people. 
Pass the bill upon your table, and you make them 
tributary vassals. You lay the forndation for a 
Separate and independent empire in the West. 

At one period of the world, the Roman eagles 
floated in triumph and in power from the Euph-a'es 
to Gibraltar. But when her conquering generals 
habitually brought back spoils and wealth from de- 
vastated provinces, to be divided at the cen're 
amongst those who were styled “Roman citizens,” 
the Government sunk down in corruption and blood; 


~and now, the. scattered fragments of a broken and 


dismembered empire exist here and there, only to 
mark where the Republic once was. If the new 
States were peopled by- an ignorant and half 
barbarian race, you-might then calculate on their 
sinking peaceably into a State of tributary vassal- 
lage: But as it is, pass this system—look upon 


: them as future sources of revenue for permanent 


distribution, not to support the honor of the Union, 
but to feed drones and speculators, and you will see 
the beacon fires of an indignant people blaze over 
a thousand hills from one end of the country to the 
other. ` 

Mr. Chairman! the management and settlement 
of our immense public domain, is to a great extent 
our colonial system. The management, and settle- 
ment of new States has always been a delicate and 
important question to every Government that has 
encountered it. 

I am one of those who believe we have made no 
great improvement over the ancients in their know- 
ledge of human nature, or of those elements calcu- 
lated to make a State great. When they settled a 
colony, they nurtured and cherished it with pride. 
They did not Jay their colonies under tribute. 
They did not look upon them as permanent sources 
of revenue. No: they looked upon them as friends 
in peace and allies in war. They acted towards 
them in the most Jiberal and enlightened policy. It 
was left to the commercial avarice of modern times 
to pursue -a different course. England, Portugal, 
and Spain, had the finest colonies ever known. 
But they looked upon their growing wealth’ and 
enterprise with jealousy; they made them perma- 
nent souress of revenue for the mother country; 
they raised from them annual contribution with 
which to enrich theraselves. The consequence 
was, that they lost the finest possessions that ever 
belonged to any people. And it isonly by modi- 
fying their policy, that they have been enabled to 
retain any porjon. And now with the lights of 
experience before us, you propose by this bill to 
adopt a system somewhat similar in its principles 
to that formerly adopted by S;ain and England in 
relation to theircolonies. And the final conse- 
quences will be the same. You may find some of 
the new States acquiescing for a time under their 
embarrassments and the pressure of commercial 
derangement, but they will soon recover from 
that. You cannot keep down the energies of 
this people. Their embarrassments are but 
temporary. They will rise above them in a very 
few years. Are we to legislate fora mere tempo- 
rary state of things? Is it wise to pass a bill of this 
kind, which was to ‘operate upon millions of hu- 
man beings asenlightened and as free as ourselves, 
under pressure and embarrassments from which 
they were sure, in the progress of things, to be re- 
lieved in a very short period? and that, too, when 
the very principles of the bill were so well calcula- 
ted to produce alienation and unk nd feelings? 
They will soon assert the doctrine that under the 
D-claralion of Independence they came into the 
Union as equals, and that tc own the freehold 
within their limits, is an essential attribute of sove- 
teignty. You will force upon them this doc- 
trine. 

Mr. Chairman, what is the state of the world? 
In the vast improvements of the age, we find every 
nation around us increasing their military power. 
Have we no difficulties? Have we no points of 
difference with a bavghiy and powerful nation? 
True, we were at peace. But we had recently 
shown, through the accredited agents of our Go- 
vernment, a spirit and tone but illy calculated to 
sustain the honor and independence of the country. 
I will forbear to speak my sentimen's on that point 
at present. It isa delicate matter, and I will sup- 
press the feelings of secrn that I entertain for the 
manner in which our foreign intercourse has re- 
cently been conducted. But is this a time to di- 
vert an important branch of your revenne from the 
public defences of the count:y? Were we prepared 
to take a course ibat would dry up our re- 
sources ata time when they might be needed 
for the highest purposes of Governmeni? If 
there be any surplus, spend it on your navy, 
to protect your flag from open dishonor—guard 
your commerce—defend your soil from violation 


—your citizens from murder——prepare to sustain 
your rights at home and abroad—spend your mo- 
ney for these porposes. But I entreat you to do 
nothing that will alienate the affections of any por- 
tion of our people from. their Government at this 
juncture of our public affairs. Let not this great 
Union be perverted from its high national objects 
into a contemptible machine to collect. revenue to 
be distributed amongst those who will hang around 
your Treasury as fawning sycophants and profli- 
gate bankrupts. : 

Mr. Chairman, I know that I address a fixed and 
inexorable majority. But Jet me appeal to them to 
consider what they are about todo, Coming as they 
do fresh from the conflict of bitter party contests, 
and flushed with the triumph of victory, have they 
reflected fully on this great subject with a sole 
view to promote the lasting good of their country? 
Those only live in the admiration of posterity who 
can, on great occasions, rise superior to party 
trammels, and look alone to their country, her honor, 
her interests, and her true glory. If Napoleon, in 
his pride of power, had consulted the partner of 
his. early fortunes, and looked with a single 
devotion to the star of France, he. might 
this day have been wielding in peace thè same 
sword that he flashed in the blaze of victory 
at Marengo and Austerlitz. There is no policy so 
fatal as to push power to an extreme. Sir, we are 
at an important point in Jegislation. I’ appeal to 
gentlemen to survey the ground well. I invoke the 
spirit of the entombed Constitution to save my 
country from the ruin that awaits her, if these reeks 
less schemes be adopted. 


REMARKS OF MR. WELLER, 
OF OIIO, 
In the House of Hepresentatives, July 21, 1841—On 
the Fortification bill, ' 

Mr. Cuairman: As I have determined to vote 
against the bill under consideration, I have been 
anxious for some days past to obtain the floor, for 
the purpose of presenting to the committee the rea- 
sous which have forced me te that determination. 
l bave at last succeeded in obtaining your atten- 
tion, but, unfortunately for myself, at too late an 
hour to discuss the subject in the manner | de 
sired. Tu a few minutes, by the provisions of your 
gag rule, all debate upon this question must cease, 
and a vote be taken on the bill. 

I must vote against this appropriation, not be- 
cause Iam opposed to placing the country in a 
state of defence, but because I am satisfied that 
the money appropriated by this bill cannot be pro- 
fitably expended within the present year. Before I 
vote an extraordinary appropriation of the people’s 
money, I must have some better reason than the 
mere ipse dixit of the chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means. 1 must be satisfied that. the 
public interest demands the appropriation before I 
can Consent to meke it. Now what are the facts 
in this case? I understood the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, in his opening 
speech, to say that it was not expected that the 
waole amount named in this bill weald be expend- 
ed during the present year, but it was asked for 
now because, at the long session of Congress, the 
fortification bil! was usually kept back until to- 
wards the middle of summer, and thus a large por- 
tion of the year expired before the appropriation 
was made. This, it s'ruck me, wruld be a good 
argument in favor of early action at the next ses- 
sion on this bill, but not sufficient now, in the pre- 
sent condition of the revenue, to justify this extra- 
vagant appropriation. Besides, | am opposed to 
making any appropriation at this special session to 
beexpended next year: at the regular session am- 
ple provision can be made to meet all tbe wants 
of the Government for the year 1842. But, 
Sir, It seems to me that the chairman has 
changed his position upon this question. We are 
now toid that the whole of this money can. be ex- 
pended within the present year. Well, sir, let us 
look at this. The unexpended balance appro= 
priated to these fortifications, as shown by 
the Secretary of War, in his report at the com- 
mencement of the present session, was $784,025. 
The Secretary, then, with this amount on hand, 
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very modestly asks us to give him additional ap- 
propriations to the amount cf $1,019,000, makirg 
in all, for nine months of the present year, $1,803,- 
000. Now, sir, I cannot believe that this sum can 
be properly expended upon these works within 
that period, and am inclined to the opinion that the 
chairman was right when he said a portion of it 
was infeaded for the next year. Why, sir, how 
much money has been expended upon fortifications 
during what you have called the “extravagant” 
administrations of Van Buren and Jackson? It 
will be seen that ibe annual average expenditure 
from the year 1829 to the year 1840 was $866,447; 
and now you propose reforming this “extrava- 
gance”’ by appropriating for the present year more 
than a million and a half of doijars! Is this your 
plan for redneing the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment and diminishing the taxes upon the people? 
But, sir, the bill has been changed, and instead of 
the $1,019,000 asked for by the Secretary of War, 
you now propose to appropriate $940,000, which 
will make the whole amount exp: nded in the nine 
last monihs of the year $1,724,025. The experi- 
ence of this Government fora series of years has 
fully demonstrated that not more than eight or nine 
hundred thousand dollars per annum can be profi- 
tably expended upon these fortifications. By a re- 
port made bythe Secretary onthe 16th inst. we 
are informed that the amount expended in three 
months and a half, (viz. Aprii, May, June, and 
part of July,) was $292 372. Now, let it be re- 
membered that the Secretary, in his report, says, 
that he has been prosecuting these works as vigc- 
rously, and with as much despatch as possibie; 
and yet, with all his diligence, he has not been able 
to expend more than $84,500 per month. If the 
Secretary expends as much per month within the 
five and a balf months of the year yet to come, it 
will leave a balance without any additional appro- 
priation whatever of more than $25,000 at the end 
of the year. How then is it necessary to pass this 
bil? Is there not already as much, by his own 
showing, az will be necessary for the year? With 
these facts staring me in the face, I dare not vote 
for this bill. 

I should have been glad, Mr. Chairman, if an 
opportunity had been presented, to have examined 
this subject fully, and to have shown the immense 
sums which have already been expended upon 
these fortifications, many of which afford node- 
fence whatever to the country. I think I could 
have shown that more money has been thrown 
away and squandered upon this item, than any 
other in the bill of expenditures. But I am pre- 
cluded frorn doing so at present, I confess I have 
not as much confidence ia the importance of these 
fortifications as many gentlemen who have prece- 
ded me in this debate, seem to pave. Iam in fa- 
vor of fortifying certain points upon the coast in 
order to prevent the enemy from coming suddenly 
upon onr cilies, and burning or laying them under 
contribution; but it is perfectly ridiculous to think 
of preventing an enemy from landing upon onr 
shores atal We have 3,000 miles of sea coast, 
and to fortify the whole.cf this, is preposterous in 
the extreme. The wealth of tbe whole nation 
could noteffect it. You cannot prevent the enemy 
from landing, but you may, by a proper organiza- 
tion of the militia, make their stay cn jand so un- 
pleasant that they will be glad to leave your shores. 
‘You must, after all, rely upon the patriotism and 
bravery of your people to mest you: enemies on land, 
and the gallaniry of your navy to face them 
on the ocean. A small sum of money appropri- 
ated to the organization and discipliaing of the mi- 
litia, would afford you double the protection you 
will derive from these fortifications. A iow months 
ago, when the late Secretary of War submitted a 
project for effecting an orgavization o: the militia, 
so as to be prepared to repel a foreign enemy, 
should one invade our secil, you raised the cry of 
‘standing army;” and from one end of this coun~ 
try to the oiher he was dencunced as a tyrant sesk- 
ing to ensiave his countrymen! Yes, sir, a propo- 
sition to give the people such a knowledge of mili- 
tary tactics as wou'd eaable them to meet the well 
drilled regulars of other countries, was denounced 
as a projeciiora “standing army,” to destroy the 
liberties of the country! Having accomplished 


your object, it may be unpleasant to remind you of 
these things; and for the present I desist. 

The money appropriated to these works could, in 
my opinion, be much more profitably expended in 
increasing the number of steam ships, and strengih- 
ening the naval establishments. I have great con- 
fidence in the navy, and wilt vote for any appre- 
priation that may be deemed necessary to increase 
its power. But Į cannot be driven to the support 
of this bill by the war cry. Sir, this is the old 
song. Whenever we are asked to make an extra- 
ordinary appropriation, gentlemen who happen to 
live in districts where these appropriations ere to 
be expended, mount the war horse, and tell us we 
are about to be brought in collision with Eng- 
land. Sir, who says there is danger of war? 
Who asks us to anpropriate liberally, with an eye 
to suchan event? The President of the United 
States? Wo, sir; in none of his comraunieations 
bas he intimated such a thing. Has the War De- 
partment advised us of the probability of war, or 
are we compelled to take the idle declarations of 
members interested in these appropriations? Ihave 
sufficient confidence in the patriotism of the man 
who now presides over the Executive Department, 
to believe that he would give us timely notice of 
any impending danger. Until he does this, I can- 
not believe there is any danger, We are told by 
gentlemen on this floor that the affair of MeLecd 
will produce a war between this Government and 
Great Britain! We have a manin the custody of 
our State courts, who, in conjunction with other 
Canadian wretches, invaded our soil under the 
cover of darkness, murdered our citizens, and sent 
their mangled bodies, in the Caroline, over the 
mighty cataract of Niagara, and he is about 
to be put upon his trial. If he is executed, 
(as I trust he will be, if fairly couvicted,) 
then we are told England will make war 
upon us! England has ro anxiety to goto war 
with the United Siates. She has tried us twice, 
and upon each occasion bas her pride been hum- 
bled, and her swagecring rebuked, Upon each ce- 
casion have the stars and stripes floated trium- 
pbantly over her. If your Sccretary of State has 
an American heart in his bosom, and repties to the 
insolent demands of England in the proper tone 
énd spirit, I have no fears of a war, England re- 
spects the rights of no nation, unless that nation 
shows the determination and ability to enforce 
them. Let her be told, in the most emphatie lan- 
guage, that this Government extends its protecting 
wings over a'l who are within its territorial limits, 
and that an outrage upon the rights of the hum- 
blest citizen is an insult to the whole nation, which 
will not be submitted ʻo. Let her be told“that we 
know our rights, aud intend to maintain them at all 
hazards: that when a citizen of hers ecmes upon 
our soil and boasts that he has slaughtered our pes- 
ple, be shall be legally tried, and, if conviefed, suf- 
fer upon tbe seaffold, let what will come. No, sir, 
England pre‘ers makivg war upon seme ecuntry 
Jess able to defend herself. She would rather ex- 
hibit her strength in oppressing the weak and pow- 
erless Chinese. She has the courage and chivalry 
to bombard the cities of the “Celestial Empire” and 
murder their people, because they refuse to purchase 
her $18,000.000 of opium per annum; bat she will 
be siow to meet Our coun'rymen, cither upon the 
land cor ocean, in deadly strife. x 

The bill now before us does not approprepriate a 
single dollar to the defence cf the Northern line of 
my own Siate. We are separated by Lake Erie 
from the Canadas, and you give us nothiag to pre- 
vent the British from crossing over, burning our 
towns and murdering our people. No, sir, you 
expend all the money upon this side ef the meun- 
trins, and leave us in the West to take cave of our- 
selves. You tax us to raise your revenue, but 
when you come to expend it, you find oiher places, 
Well, sir, I willnot complain; we have as brave 
and as gallant a people as ever lived in any age or 
ecuntry. England may 1hřow her black regimen:s 
from the Canadas upon us;she may let loose l>r 
Indian allics in the far West, and we wiil te found 
ready to meet them—vhe citizens of my own State 
would, the very moment the trump of war was 
sounded, take up arms and swear never to lay 
them down until the invaders were driven from 


our soil; we would plant the standard of liberty 
in Canada, and proclaim that that too should be. 
the habitation of freemen. 

If our brethren upon the sea coast, who are so 
anxious to pass this bill, have not the ability to de= 
fend themselves without these fortifications, Jet 
them send to usin Ohio. We havea few of .the 
old Indian fighters yet living, who neyer -quailed 
before an enemy, and who are strangers. to fear; 
and if we cannot furnish a sufficient number of 
them, we will send their descendants, who inherit’ 
all the courage and chivalry of their fathers. If the 
country -is in danger of invasion, my constituents 
are not ouly willing to bear the burdens you may 
impose upon them in the shape of taxes, but-hey 
will march to the rescue of your cities, and conquer 
the enemy or gallantly perish in the atiempt. 

[The Cyainman here reminded Mr. WELLER 
that the time had arrived for closing the debate, 
and he was compelled to take his seat.] 


REMARKS OF MR. WOODBURY. 

In Senate, July 27,1841.—On the motion of Mr. 
Huntineron to amend the United States Bank 
bill, so as to issue five dollar notes, 

Mr. WOODBURY observed that this motion in- 
volved an important principle connected with our 
present sysiem of banking. It was a principle, al- 
SO, aS important to the banks themselves es to the 
community. For it was a settled fact that, when 
notes of a small denomination were tolerated for a 
circulating medium, specie was excluded of the 
same denomination with the notes. Hence Mr. 
Burke once observed, that if one pound notes were 
issued in England, the pub'ic would never again 
see a guinea in circulation. So, if we tolerate five 
dollar notes, the halt eagles will entirely disappear 
in the United Siats as a part of the currency. 
This, then, being manifest, beyond and behind all 
this stood the mest material consideration. If smail 
Rotes were in general use, they furnished the means 
for a ran on the banks in a panic, in the hands of 
those most easily and most unnecessarily alarmed. 
Because they were the least infermed as to the 
soundness of the institutions which issued them. 
Jn such case, too, the banks, when hard pressed, 
found less specie in the community to call to their 
aid and relief in sustaining speciv payments, And 
if a suspeniion or faiivre oecurred, which was much 
more likely ‘han if ecia existed in circulation in- 
stead of small notes, the loss would fali much 
more on the middling and poorer classes. They 
would hold the small notes, but not the large ones. 

Again: the losses by counterfeits were known to 
be tenfold on small notes compared with the losses 
or large ones; because the former being of infe- 
rior value were less scrutinized, and were likewise 
in the possession of the laboring classes, less skil- 
ful in detecting counter‘eits. So that whether we 
look to the safety of the banks themselves, or tò 
the proiection of the communi'y at large against 
losses, this motion to allow small notes ought not 
to prevail. 

‘The example of England in now issuing no notes 
less than five pounss, cr near twenty-five dollars, 
was in favor of this view of the subject. In 
France no notes were issued as low even asin 
England. 

Mr. Crawford, in 1820, in his report on the cur- 
rerey, bal strongly urged the suppression of small 
notes. 

[Mr. Y7, here read from the report.] 

A higher authority still, with some gentlemen 
on the oiher side, ia 1832, testified before the com- 
mitice of the House ot Representatives, that one of 
the first steps for improving our banking system 
was the exclusion of small notes from general use. 

[He here referred to, and explained Mr. Biddle’s 
testimony on that occasion. ] 

Several S:ates had made very commendable pro- 
gress, not cnly in prohibiting notes under five, but 
under ten dollars, till the disasters of 1837 had led 
to ihe nse of depreciated paper and cf small notes 
again in its train asa partof its necessary and fatal 
conse quences. 

It was high time in making a model Bank like 
this introduced, to improve the currency, and the 
bavking of the whole Union; it was high time to 
encourage a return to sound principles, 
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sii Several of our existing acis of Congress prohibit 
ed, likewise, the receipt er payment of notes under 
ten dollars by public « ficers. To make this amend- 
ment, then, would not only violate all the sound 
principles and good examples before mentioned, but 
would prostrate and annul our own laws. 

We-hoped, therefore, the motion wonld not pre- 
vail. eg 
“SPEECH OF MR. McCLELLAN, 

f : OF NEW YORK, 

‘Ta the House of Representatives, August 2, 1841—On 
the bill to incorporate the subseribers to ihe Fis- 
eal Benk of the United States. 

Mr. McCLELLAN of New York obtained 
the floor, and commenced his argument against the 
bill, by moving to strike cut the enacting clause. 
He regarded the act for the distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of esales of the public lands, and the loan 
bili, both of which had received the favorable ac- 
lion of Congress as measures preparatory to the 
establishment of a National Bank. To cut off one 
of the main arteries ef revenue, and create a fund- 
ed debt, were the necessary measures to lay the 
foundation fora National Bank, and fasten a pub- 
lic debt upen the country. 

* These measures were not origina’; they were in 

‘accordance with the principles of Alexander Ha- 

milton, the ancient expounder of Federalism. In 

the political history of the country, there was a re- 
markable coincidence: between the years 1791 and 
1841, just half a century after the first establish» 

ment of a Bank of the United States. In 1791, 

there was a separation between the money of tie 

Government and the banks; and the revenue was 

collected in gold and gilver, the constitutional cur- 

rency of the country. There was then a standard 
of value, with whieh a!l commodities could be 
compared, and their value ascerta ned. Like the 
standard of wetghts and measures, it was uniform, 
and subject to no fluctuations. Whe Governmen, 
in its financial operations, started right, and it was 
moving in its constitutional limits, when an unfor- 
tunate impulse was given to it by one of the lead- 


ing minds of the day, in the establishment of a Na- | 


tional Bank, which have caused all the difficulties 
and embarrassmenis which have alll eted the coun- 
try for the last forty years. The administration of 
Mr. Van Buren terminated in 1841, and resulted 
in separating the revenues of the Government from 
banks, and requiring their collection in gold and sil- 
ver. That Administration brought back the Govern- 
ment within its constitational limits. It was now 
proposed to take a fresh departure, aud to travel 
in the very track marked out by Alexander Ha- 
millon in 1791. The establishment cf a National 
Bank anda funded debt was the eccasion of the 
first formation of parties in this country. The 
issue now presented was identical wih tbe one 
then nied; and the same parties were rallying in 
their support, The question of a National Bank 
(said Mr. M.) bas agiated th's country in every 
period of its existence. The people have oppresed 
it with inflexible hostility, from 1791, till the pre. 
sent time; aud they will continue to opprse it as 
institution not warranted by the Constitution, asd 
dangerous to public liberty, no matter what may 
have been the opposite ection cf indidivideals. In 
reference to its constitutiouality and expediency, 
the question willever be regarded as one of the 
landmarks which divide the two great parties con- 
tending for the mastery in this couniry, at all events 
as long asthe Consti ntien remains as itis, In 1781, 
Jefferson and Madison on the one side and Alex. 
ander Hamilton on the other, were the expouaders 
of the great principles of their respective pariics. 
The former maintained that Congress pos- 
sessed no powers under the Constitution which 
were net expressly granted, or indispensably 
necessary tocarry the granted powers in‘o effect. 
They relied upon the ectermporaneous hist: ry of the 
Constitution, and the proceedings in the convention 
which framed it, to show that the power to create 
a Bank was expressly inhibited. Mr. Madison, in 
his speech in 1791, said that it was proposed in the 
convention to vest this power in Congress; but, af- 
ter three days’ ardent debate, the proposition was 
rejected, on the ground that it was a dangerous 
power to entrust to the Federal Government. In 


suppor of tHe power, it was contended that, taouga 
it was not among the original powers, yet it was 
incidental! to them, and therefore followed as amat- 
ter of course. The common law of interpretation 
was urged in support of the power, butif the rule 
of interpretation, as contended for by Mr. Madison 
bad prevailed—if effect had been given to the 
known intention and meaning of the framers of the 
Constitution, the question which has agitared the 
people of this country for so many years would 
have been put at rest in 1791, by a solemn decision 
against it. This was the state of things in 1791, 
when the first Bank of the United States was esta- 
blished, and now, in 1841, we are met by the aile- 
gation that the constitutionality of a Bank of the 
United Siates is a settled question—settled by Con- 
gress, settled by the Judiviary, and by the people. 
Mr. M. denied that the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States had ever decided that Congress had the 
power to charter a National Bank for the purpose 
for which this Bink is urged upon the ecuntry—to 
regulate the exchanges, and restore the disordered 
enrrency to a healthy state. ; 

The Sapreme Court, in the celebrated case of Me- 
Cullough against the Bank of Maryland,decided that 
Congress had the power to charter a Bank, if it 
was necessary for the fiscal operations of the Go- 
vernment; and that the people alone, through their 
Representatives in Congress, could decide upon 
that necessity. "Phe court said that if a Bank was 
necessary to carry on the fiscal operations of the 
Government—not that if it was necessary to regu- 
late exchangesand furnish a currency—it would 
be constitational; but such a Bank would be one of 
exchange and deposite only, and not of circulation. 
It was decided that if the public revenue could be 
collected and disbu:sed to the publie creditors 
without a Bank, Congress bad no power to char- 
terone. Then, said Mr. M. I ask if a Bank of the 
United is necessary to collect the publie revenue, 
and disburse it to the public creditors. Task if ths 
wants of the Government require a Ban of 
the United States with such tremendous powers as 
are given by this bili? Ii would control the labor, 
industry, and wealth of the country, and render 
trade and commerce dependent upon it. It would 
control the State sovereignties, and even obtain a 
mastery over the Federal Government. By its ex- 
pansions and contractions, it would raise and de- 
press prices as its interest dictated—a_ state of 
things which we Democrats, or Loco Focos if your 
please, never will snbmit t But having the 
power, under this plea of necessity, to charter a 
Bank, its proposed to incorporate other provi- 
sions in it which are not warranted by any 
interpretation that bas been given to the 
Constitution, and that is to restore order toa de= 
ranged currency, and to regulate exchanges. 
Now for what object he would ask did the friends 
of this measure ask for its passage. He had seen 
a memorial ou this subject from Boston—a city 
whch if they were to believe what was claimed 
for it, was to beeome the London of America; and 
if such was to be its destiny he would say awen to 
it, for he wouid rejoice to se: the cradle of Aimeri- 
can liberty reach the highest pinnacle of prosperity. 
But to the memorial. The grounds on which tł» 
rempralisis prayed for the es'ablishment of a 
Bank of the United States were for the purpose 
of restoring order to the currency—‘or regulating 
the exchanges, and promoting the industry and en- 
terprise of the conuiry. Now there was not one 
word said in the whole of this pamphiet, claiming 
the establishment of a Bank of the United States 
oa the ground of making it the fiscal agent of the 
Gevernment. They did not ask for a Bank to col- 
lect and disburse the public revenues, but they 
wanted it that they might plunder Jabor of its re- 
ward and talze from the hand of industry the bread 
it has earned Now I deny, said Mr. M. that 
there is any power in this Government to regulate 
exchanges and restore order to a deranged paper 
currency. Unless you take the incident«l power 
and draw out the Constitution like a piece of 
India rubber, you cannot make this Bank. 
There is no more power to ereate it then there 
is to provide the means for the people of Ohio 
and Indiana to carry their corn to market. He 
recollected, Mr. M. said, that he had a seat in the 
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25h Congress, when it was contended that a Na- 


tional Bank was ‘wanted to regulate the foreign 


exchanges which were then twenty-two per cent. 
against us. Well, by the eperation of the laws 
of trade which are as uniform and as immutable 
as the laws of the Medes and Persians, our fore'gn 
exchanges in a short time so regulated themselves 
as to come down to two and a half per cent, with- 
out the aid of a Bank of the United States. This 
circumstance took away from the friends of a Na- 
tional Bank their most potent argument. What 
then? Why they contended that we must havea 
Bank of the United States to regulate domestic 
exchanges. Well, sir, said Mr. M. if the banks 
would only comply with their engagements, all this 
cry of deranged domestic exchanges would cease. 
Look, said he,’ at the state cf exchanges between 
Charleston, South Carolina, and New York—ihey 
are merely norinal; and the reason is, the banks of 
Charleston and New York comply with their en- 
gagements to the country and pay gold and silver 
for their obligations on demand. Another argu- 
ment in favor of a Bank of the United States is, 
that we must have one to establish a uniform cur- 
rency. To this argument he would answer that 
gold and silver, the only currency known: to the 
Constitution, is of uniform value; and that 
there is no power in Congress to establish 
any other kind of currency. By the Constitu- 
ion Congress has the power to coin money, 
regulate the value thereof and of foreign coin, 
Here is an express power given to Congress to 
make gold and silver the legal currency of the 
country, and there is no other power given on the 
subject. He denied that Congress had the power to 
authorize a bank to make a currency to drive gld 
and silver out cf circulation. He defied genile- 
men to show it, eiiher expressed or implied. It 
was the law of currency, that the baser circulation 
always drives ou! its superior; and here was the 
power given by th.s Bank to drive the gold out of 
cireulauon by its five dollar notes. He wished 
some gentleman would answer this argument, 
though he believed none of them would attempt it, 
Ualess to coin money meant to coin paper—yes, 
even the beggar’s rags—there was no power given 
to authorize a Bank to issue a paper circulation. 
There was another remarkable fact connected with 
the grant that Congress shall have power to coin 
money, regulate the value thereof and of foreign 
coin. Now, said Mr. M. I contend that Congress 
vever performed its duty under this clause of the 
Constitution until the passage of the gold bill in 
1834. I contend that gold was undervalued until 
that bill passed to suit the views of the friends of 
the paper system, and the consequence was it was 
driven out of the country by exportation. In 1834 
the gold bill was passed, restoring gold coins to 
their true value, and the friends of the paper sys- 
tem raised a clamor against General Jaezson, 
n t for hanging Arbuthnot and Ambrister, but for 
Another argument in favor of 
a National Bank was, that there was not coin 
enough in the country to furnish a sufficient circu- 
lation, Mr. Webster in 1832 was chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the Senate, and made a re- 
port, which indicated the total amount of gold and 
silver in the country. By this report, it appeared 
tbat there were cighteen millions in the country in 
1832; but by another official report, made in 1838, 
it appeared that the amount of gold and silver then 
in the country was eighty millivns, and it is now 
upwards of one hundred miilions. Now he would 
ask the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means bow did that gold and silver get bere? It did 
not get here by the laws of trade, for the balacces 
were then against the country. Sir, sail Mr. M. 
we have a sufficient amount of gold and silver in 
the country to answer all the purposes o: trade; and 
it will remain here, the gold bill having naturalized 
it to the country, unless you pass this bill, and that 
will drive it out of the country. I deny, said Mr. 
M. that a Bank is necessary to aid the Government 
in the collection and disbursement of the public re- 
venue, I affirm that it will be collected and dis- 
bursed without the aid of a Bank, State or 
National. We have had. some little expe- 
rience in this matter. It had been the mis- 
fortune of the Government to be connected with 
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banks, either State or National, from the establish- 
ment of the first Bank of the United States down 
to this time. Before the establishment of the first 
Bank of the United State’, the revenues of the Go- 
vernment were prorupily collected and paid out in 
gold and silver. We had no difficulties at all to 
contend with in relation to our fiscal operations. 
But recently we have had a more substantial ex- 
perience of the benefits resulting from collecting 
and keeping ourown money. The administration 
of Mr. Van Buren has establisbed the fact that the 
public revenues can be collected and disbursed 
without the aid of banks, State or National. This 
would require a shori history of the administra ion 
of public affairs from the time that Mr. Van Buren 
came into power to the present day, and he trusted 
that he shouid not be called to order if he deviated 
somewhat from the strict line of debate. Mr. Van 
Buren came into power on the 4th March, 1837, 
and it was then estimated that there were forty- 
three millions of public money jn the Treasury. I 
am wrong, said Mr. M. it was not in the Treasury, 
it was in the deposite banks. No, said he, I am 
wrong again; it was not even in the deposite banks; 
ithad been loaned out to shavers and speculators 
Weil, it was estimated thai. there were forty-three 
millions of public money belonging to the Go- 
vernment which had been loaned out by 
the deposite banks to shavers and speculators, 
who had invested it in coton, in town lots, in tb 

timber lands of tie East and the fertile lands of 
the West. Yes, there were companies in New 
York, who, perhaps, like Alexander, sat down and 
wepttbal there were not new worlds to conquer, ot 
or rather to buy up with their paper money. tt 
was estimated, however, that there were forty-three 
millions of public money somewhere, and during 
the short session of Congress, which terminated 
just before Mr. Van Buren came into power, Con- 
gress passed appropriations amounting to thirty- 
Seven millions, exceeding the estimates of the De- 
partments nineieen millions of dollars, and also 
passed the distribution bill. The Solons of that pe- 
riod believed that the paper millenium had come, 
and went to such extravagant lengths that he was 
almost ready to exclaim wish a celebrated chan- 
cellor, “Go abroadginto the world, my son, and see 
with what littie wisdom it is governed.” Well, in 
this state of things, Mr. Van Buren came into 
power, and ail went well and as merrily as the 
marriage bells till the memorable 8th of May, 
when the banks suspended specie payments. ‘That 
suspension commenced with the deposite banks, 
which held the public moneys, and was followed 
by all tae other banks. It commenced with the 
banks in New York, and, with the rapidity of 
steam, it ran through every State in the Union, 
bringing down the nine hundred banks like a mighty 
avalanche or. the country., The momentum which 


put the ball in motion was the distribution act of | 


1836. This was the match which fired the train 
and caused the tremendous explosion which struck 
such a panic throughout ths land. What was ihe 
effect cf this suspension on the finances of the 
country? When the banks suspended they were in- 
debted to the Government fourten to sixteen mil- 
-lions of dollars, and by reason of that suspension 
they would not pay the Government a single dollar 
for its ordinary expenditures. The importing 
merchauis were indebied io the Government in the 
amount of four millions wore for their bunds given 
for duties, and which they could not pay, because 
the banks had suspended. dere, then, were egh- 
teen millions of dollars in ihe hands of the deposite 
banks and importing inerchanis, and there were 
appropriations to the amount of thirty-seven mil- 
lions to provide for. What was to be done? Did 
Mr. Van Buren fold his arms aud Jet the wheels of 
the Government stop, without an effort to keep 
them going? He called Congress together to re- 
medy the evil that had befalien the country—and 
what did he recommend?) Did he recommend that 
the Government should take care of itsel€ and let 
the people take care of themselves, as he had 
been charged with doing in the newspapers? 
Did he recommend to Congress to pass a 
law to compel these merchants and banks 
to pay up? No, be recommended that in- 
dulgence should be given to the merchants 
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by an extension of time on their duty bonds, and 
that the banks should be allowed to pay the amounts 
respectively due by them in instalments and ata 
liberal credit. Further: he recommended the issue 
of the much-abused Treasury notes in anticipation 
of the future resources of the Government, and to 
supply its immediate necessities. These Treacarz 
notes operated in favor of the banks leaving them 
in possession of their means, and enabling the: to 
avoid pressing their debtors. And yet the cry wen: 
from the seaboard to the Buffalo region of ibe 
Wesit—tiat Mr. Van Buren had recommended that 
the Government should take care of itself, and 
that the pecp'e should take care of themselves. 
What further did he recommend? The deposite 
law had provided that the public money should be 
placed only in specie-paying banks, and that when 
they suspended they should no longer have the cus- 
tody of it. Well, the banks had susnended—hey 
rendered themselves incapable of rececivieg the 
public funds under the provisions of that Jaw— 
they had separated themselves from the Govern- 
ment, and Mr. Van Buren r-commended to Con- 
gress to continue the suspension. He was here 
then, Mr. M. ssid, and heard the message read ja 
the stentsrian voice of the lamenied Hranklin, and 
never was fherea more sublime spectacle than was 
exhibited by Mr. Van Buren on ihat occasion. In 
the mids: of gloom and dismay, there stood the 
statesman, calm and undismayed. Like a skilful 
pilot, he stood iashed to the belm with the charts of 
Jefferson before him, prepared to direct the ship of 
state throug’: the impending storm. Some cf the 
erew becoming panic struck, went off in the 
boats, and landed tnemselves at the half-way house 
of Conservatisin. They soon, however, found 
their way into the Whig camp. The Democratic 
patty was almost prostraied—it seemed as if they 
were about to give up hou-e-keeping. But in 
the elections of the twenty-sixth Congress, 
when the issue was tried. on the Independent 
‘Treasury bill, the people sent Represer- 
tatives instructed to pass it, and that was 
what Mr. Van Buren meant when be spoke of the 
sober second thought of the people, who are sel- 
dom wrong and always efficient. Notwithsiand- 
ing the difficulties tir. Van Buren had to contend 
with, yet he maintained the public credit inviola’e, 
promptly meeting every demand apen the Govern- 
men!—carried on the Fiorida war, and removed 
the Indians, and handed over to his illusirions sus- 
cessor, on the 4th of March lasi, a Treasury free 
from debt; the ciphering of the Secretary of the 
Treasury !o the contrary notwi ing. He 
seid the people had recorded their verdicis against 
the Bank as follows: 

Ist. In 1811, in refusing to re-charter it. 

24. In 1832, in re-eleeting Andrew Jackson, af- 
ter his veio. 

3d. Ip electing the Rwenty-fourih Congress, 

4in. In ele Martin Van Raren, after his let- 
ter to Sherrod 

5th. In passing ibe I 

6th. In electing Hari 
ners in his State expre 
ihe United States. 

Mr. M. then went into a diens-isn of the evils 
of a Bink, and contended that iha: established in 
1816, after b «from a reiuatant people 
by an appeal i i j n the State 
banks were pre ige specie payments, 
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corrupt the morals of society than any. thing else—which has 
introduced a struggle for wealth, justead of Mat honorable 
struggle which governs ihe actions of a- patriot, and makes 
ambition virtue—which has madethe husbandman -spurn his 
cottage, and int-oduced a spiritof luxury at variance with. the 
simplicity ofou;s institutions. 1 call upon the warmi advocates. 
of banking now io surrender their errors, Shall 1 take them 
by the hand, and lead them through our cities? . Bankruptcy 
meets us at every step—ruin stares usevery wherein the Bea 
Shall 1 be told ofthe henefits arising to commerce ‘fromthe 
concentration of capital? Away with the delusion;.experience 
has exposed its fallacy. True, for a moment. it has operated. 
asa stimnins; but, like ardent spirit, it has produéed activity 
and energy but for amoment; relaxation has followed; and the 
torpor of death has ensued, When your first open your banks, 
much bustle ensues—a fictitious goddess, pretending to be 
Wealth, ciacds at the door, inviting all to énter, and receive 
accommodation. Splendid palaces arise—the ocean is covered 
wiih sails—but some alteration in the state-of, the country 
takes place; and, when the thoughtless adventurer, seated in 
the midst ofhis family, in the imaginary enjoyment of perma- 
nent security, sketches out to himself jong and haleyon: daya, 
hus prospecis are overshadowed, and. misery, ruin, and: bank- 
ruptey make their appearance, in the formof bank curtail- 
ments. Ifthis be true, and I appeal to the knowledge of ‘all 
nen for itstruth, 1 demand to know ifyou can put down’ the 
system too soon? Can we too soon escape the dangers by 
which we are surrounded? J know I shall be told that, even if 
we put down this Bank, the State banks will still exist, Even 
iftrue, the position isnot a justifiable one. If the State Legis- 
Jatures iio not follow the example which we set them, we shall 
have acquitted ourselves ofour duty. Itisall that canbe ask. 
edof us. Burt sir, we actually possess the lever of Archi- 
medes, and havea foot of ground on which to restit. Our re- 
venue amounts to upwards of $20,000,000 annually, Require 
but a fourth, or even a sixth, to be paid in gold or silver; what 
would be the effect? The merchants would collect the notes of 
banks, and demand specie for them; and thusa test, would 
be adopted, by means of which to ascertain the solvency of 
each institution. The demand for specie, thas produced, would 
have the beneficial effect of introducing more of it into the 
country; fur money is like every other article, and will find ita 
way to the market where it is most wanting. The system 
voight be enlarged gradually, until your wishes should. be con- 
summated. Tkaowthe ground which I occupy, when Iurge 
these considerations upon you. A man, regardful alone of the, 
fleeting and ephemeral popularity of the hour, would hesitate in 
pressing them vpon you. But’ Tshould not hold myself en- 
titled (o you countenance, Mr. Chairman, to the countenance 
of honest men, or, what is stil] more important, the approba- 
tion of my conscience, if I could be operated on by ‘such mo- 
tives or fears. f , SIA 
Now, Mir. Chairman, if these are Virginia ab- 
stractions of which gentlemen spoke, he went for 
them with more than Eastern idolatry, embraced 
them with alla mother’s affection, and was pre- 
pared toi ve upon them He then referred to anoe 
ther commercial revulsion in 1826, passed some 
severe stric'ures on Mr. Adams’s administration, 
so often held up as the Augustin era of American 
history, and insisted that if not armed with exorbi- 
tant power, and in the possession of the public de- 
posites, the great monster itself must then have 
been tambled into ruins. , 
Bat here, his hour expiring, įMr. M. resumed his 
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SPEECH OF MR. WOODBURY, 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

In Senate, July 10, 1841,—On the Capital of the 
Fiscal Bank—on his motion to strike out from 
the Ist section, the words ‘‘with a capital of thirty 
millions of dollars.” . 
Iam aware of the impatience, Mr. President, 

thai is felt on the other side of the House, and ese 

pecially by the honorable chairman of the commit- 
tee, that this bill should be finally acted on. Sin- 
cerely do ì sympathize with him. 

But we are engaged ina measure, which, by its 
present-provisions, is to opers:e for good or evil a 
whole generation, and nei cH another year or 
another session. 

We are aitempting also to make efficient guards, 
net ‘or a few ioreigners or a few citizens and their 
sinall capital, but for the ten to sixteen millions of 
the public property 6: the people cf the United 
| States invested in the stock of this institution. We 
are bound to protect with care not only that, but 
more especially two tosix millionsyearly of public 
money in the ‘freaswry, confided as deposites to the 
custody of this new mammoth corporation. I 
must, therefore, be excused for going somewhat at 
length into the reasons for my amendment, which, 
f adopted, must save risk, remove much embar- 
rassment, and probably prevent great loss. : 

I canso! - therwise do justice to the subject. But 
i: will endeavor, whenever practicable, to omit 
| reading many references, and hasten over name- 

-ous illustrations, which might in their details be too 
| tedious. ` 

infinite difficulty bas attended, thus far, the ar- 
-apgement of imitations and securities sultable for 
| the immense eapital in the bill, and the large depo- 
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sites.that will be connected with it. I propose, 

-tverefore, in. the first instance, to strike out the 
whole capital, and thus relieve the chairman and 
the rest of us from the perplexities of guarding 
safely any thing but the public deposites. This 
will be a vital remedy. It will strike at the 
root of the difficulty, because it will leave nothing 
to arrange bat a mere fiscal agent and the safely 
of the current revenue. Nor will it, if success- 
ful, lessen, our control over this corporation. 
If it have no capital, the supervision of it in 
all respects will doubtless be retained by the Go- 
vernment, as it should be, to insure certainty, 
accountability, and safety, as well as punctuality 
in the agency for all our financial operation. We 

` otherwise would cease, in this important function, 
to be an independent and self- fäcient Govern- 
ment. 

Bat if some private capital is restored to the bill, 
it is easy still to supervise and check this fis- 
cal machinery, by way of some directors, ac- 
countability, and even a bonus, if we choose to 
make such requirements. We may well exact all 
these, for the privilege of using the public depo- 
sites, and for the privilege of leiting their netes, if 
any, be taken for public dues. It is not a 
. question, therefore, as to details comparatively 
unimportant, but one radical, and exiending to the 
merits of the whole system. : 

It seems to be determined that we are to have 
a bank of some kind or other. The question then 
arises, if it be not safer and more constitutional to 
have une with no greater powers than are necessa- 
ty and proper to discharge the public business, 
which is with no capital, or a comparatively small 
one, rather than to have an agent with private as 
well as public capital, and to have one commer- 
cial as well as fiscal in its structure and fanc- 
tions, 

It has already been decided to locate this Bank 
in the city of Washington, and to censtilute it an 
arm of the Treasury. lt is not, then, more ap- 
propriate to have its operations confined to mere 
public matters of a fiscal nature—to the collection, 
keeping, tausferring, and disbursing of the public 
money-—than to extend them unnecessarily to pri- 
vate loans, to mercantile exchanges, and to all 
the various ramifications of commercial banking, 
scattered over the whole Union? Consequent'y, 
should a majority of the Senate vote to strike out 
the present capilal, as is to be hoped, the next step 
might be this: The same majority, or a different 
one, will be asked to decide that no discounts, and 
probably no paper issues for circulation, shall 
be connected wit the fiscal agent. In that event, 
the blank would not be filled at all, and the subse- 
quent portions of the bill would be so modified as 
to make the bank merely one for public deposites. 
It would thus resemble the original form of all 
modern banking, by being confined to deposites 
alone. But should the Senate think some capita', 
either public or private, was constitutional and 
expedient, the blank could be filled with such 
smaller sum as might appear more safe. It might 
also be whol:y public capital or whoily privat: 
capital, or mixed, as should, on more full consi- 
deration, be deemed szlutary. 

In coming to a final conclusion on these points, 
we should avail ourselves of al! the lighis of expe- 
rience and reasoning. Instead ot lagcing behind 
the age in any important topics connected with 
banking, we could benefit by the whole; and if 
we have omitted the wise course pursued else- 
where, to summon experienced merchants for im- 
formation practical baukers, and scientific rea- 


oners, we could still, in some of their published | 
remarks, use them as witnesses the most valua- | 


ble. We could show by the Gallatins, the 
Appletons, the Raguets, the Lowndeses, the 
Gastons, and the Hoplinsons, that the pre- 
sent capital of thirty to fifty millione was tes 
high tor any legiiimate object; und we could 
p.ove by the Ciays and other cppociticn Senators 
im this ball, in Jarge numbers, in other days, that 
a National Bank with aby capital fcr discounts 
was not only unconstitutional, but would become, 
if organized like this, one of the greatest curses 
ever inflicted on the human race. ‘This system of 
lending out the publie revenue hes been most 
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harshly denounced even in our own day. 
Have not the supporters of this very bill 
censured in 1833, and since, the loans 


of the public money by the selected State 
banks? Has the practice not been stigmatized by 
them as leading to political favoritism, to excessive 
issues of paper, to overtrading? And have‘not the 
calamitous revulsions of 1837 been often ascribed 
by our opporents chiefly to that cause? 

Yet now we are deliberately called on by them 
to vote fora Bank, designed to loan out not only 
the public deposites, but, from ten to sixteen mil- 
lions more of public capital, borrowed and placed 
in this Bank for that express purpose. 

These immense sums are to be loaned also, not 


merely to merchants for aid in paying duties, but . 
| to any and every body, except members of Con. 


gress and directors—indeed,. to all Executive 
Officers and the army of civil cfficers—in all 
amounts, They may, by the vote this morn- 
ing on the subject of donations, be, for 
aught interdicted by us, even given away, for 
the basest ends, to any body except the officers of 
the Bank. 

What an alarming departure is this from the 
prudent provisions of the Independent Treasury 
which made it penal to loan out at all a dollar of 
the public money! Evgn the bill repealing that 
system, which has passed the Senate within a few 
weeks, makes it felony in any officer “to loan, with 
or without interest, any portion of the public mo- 
neys intrusted to him.” But by the present measure 
we provide millions on millions to be loaned out, 
and if the managers of the Bank think proper, for 
the advancement of any sinister or political object 
to be given away with perfect impunity. What 
glorious visiens must thus be in prospect for those 
who have sighed so long to enter the promised 
land, and partition among themselves and friends 
not only all the odious spoils of office, but all the in- 
cidental favors connected with power! 

A fiscal agency through this Bank, if the thirty 
millions of capital is retained, will cost us at least, 
in the first instance, the interest on the sixteen mil- 
lions which we must borrow to form our patt of 
the capital. That interest, at five per cent. only, 
would be eight hundred thousand dollars annually, 
But the whole expense of the much abused Inde- 
pendent Treasury annually has not been sixly 
thousand dollars—not one-thirteenth as much. 

Let it not be said that the Government is likely 
to obtain large dividends and reserved profits on 
this capital. 

When the first National Bank existed, and the 
capital of the State banks was small, and the ma- 
nagers less corrupt and venturesome than since, a 
fa'r dividend accrued. Bat under the second Na- 
tional Bank no dividends whatever were received 
for one or two years; small ones only during other 
years. And the capital itself, retained by the old 
stockholders in the new State charter, has been 
Jost at least to one-half, if not two-thirds of its 
whole amount. 

Should the Bank go into operation, located here 
usder political auspices, and likely to be wielded 
to advance political objects, and opea to all the 
lisks which its imperfect restrictions expoe 
it to, no great skill is required to predict, 
with much certainty, that, if we ever get back our 
original capila!, and no dividends whavever, it will 
prove tu be a piece of singular good tortune. 

How wany aged dependants—how many widows 
and orphans would rejoice to be so fortunate in re- 
pect to their capital invested in the last Bank of 
the United States? 

The cost, ihen, to the Government of this new 
fiscal machine, wiih thirty miilions¢f capital is like. 
ly to be, annually, at least three-fouribs o'a million 
of dollars, instead of fifty or Sixty, or only twenty 
thousand dollars, the annual cost of the Indepenc- 
ent Treasury. 

But I admit that there is a fair, legitimate, and 
safe pablis objeci to be attained by this bill, if the 
capital be stricken cut. That object is 10 re-orga- 
nize the Treasury De pariment, in respect to a part 
of its fiscal machinery. It is to change, in some 
respects, ike present mod? uf collectiag, keeping, 
and disbursing the public funds, 

That is a commendable design, if public conve- 


` skeleton of the agency. 
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nience requires a change. But if we came here 
merely on the senseless cry of mad dog against the 
Independent Treasury, and undertake to repeal it, 
and establish a different agency less safe and less 
salutary, we act at least unwisely. 

But should we go further, and successfully at- 
tempt to substitute for the present agency one not 
con:titutional, or, if constitutional, not expedient 
on any great, broad, publie grounds, but rather _ 
dangerous to the pecuniary interests of the com- 
munity, and hazardous to public liberty, the coun- 
try will for ages rue the day when this extraordi- 
nary session of Congress was convened. = 

I admit, however, that we have constitutional 
authority to create a Fiscal agency. Itis derived 
from the power to lay and collect taxes, pay debts, 
and maintain an army and navy. To accomplish 
these objects, there must be a Treasury, and offi- 
cers of some kind. But this constitutes the whole 
It should relate to fiseal 
matiers alone—as the title of the present bill does 
deceptiously, while its contents are intended for 
commercial objects beside. It should not be for 
private enterprises and gain, as well as public, like 
the present bill, but be limited to the business of 
the United States alone as a Government, ` 

My motion to strike out the whole capital is 
therefore grounded, first, on an opinion that the 
lending of capıtal does not properly belong to the 
Treasury or to fiscal matiers; and much less does 
the lending of private funds or private subscriptions 
belong to the Treasury Department, as a portion of 
its legitimate, natural, and appropriate duties. 

For the Government, as a Government, to seek 
to enter into such enterprises in organizing its fiscal 
machinery, and to do this through the incorpora- 
tion of a banking institution, is, in my opinion, 
clearly both unconstitutional and inexpedient. 

If the Fiscal agency now proposed had been 
limited to the employment ‘of individuals, instead 
of the creation and use of a corporation as a part 
and parcel of the Treasury Department, it would 
have been in analogy to the system of cperations 
in all the other departments, and attended with 
very few difficulties, 

As the War Department employs individual offi- 
cers and soldiers to carry on its operations; the 
navy, individual officers and seamen; the State 
Department, individual consuls and ambassadors; 
the law department, (if I may be a!lowed the ex- 
pression,) individual attorneys and judges; so might 
the Treasury appropriately employ individual col- 
lectors, receivers, and treasurers. 

Bat who ever heard of introducing into the orga- 
nization of the War Deparment a corporation to 
fighi?—or of the State Department, a corporation 
to negotiate? or a corporation to transact our law 
business? We might as well have a corporation 
to legislate for us; and then, in truth, a corporation 
to manage the Treasury concerns would not be 
such an anomaly, however, in some respects, ridi- 
culous. 

We should then imitate some cases in the com- 
munily, here and abroad, where corporations are 
in such favor, and employed in such abundance as 


to prevail even for washing clothes and for burying 
the dead. 


Again: all the horror which existed a few years 
ago with our opponents at the Government merely 
investing its surplus funds in State or other stocks, 
(because it would look like dealing as a broker or 
banker,) seems to have vanished, as if by magic. 
And we are now not only to use a corporation, 
but to-enler into ihe paltry joint-stock partnership 
with every Shylock who chooses to become a sub- 
seriber, in all the lending, borrowing, and traffick- 
ing in money and exchanges which belong to the 
smallest village bank among the nine hundred 
scattered over the wide surface of ihe United 
States. i 

We thus make ihe Government become a Jew 
dealer, with the hope of gain. ‘It is to descend 
from its dignified and public position as a regula- 
tor and governor of others, to become a participa- 
tor in private life in moneyed speculations, ard 
which practice might with equal propriety, on 
principle, be extended to a copartnership in tan- 
ning leather, picking oakum, or buying and sell- 
ing old clothes: Nothing is well and profitably 
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done by such joint-stock jobbirg by the publie witn 
individuals. The public then is always the goose 
that is plucked, The examples of England and 
France have been cited to us by the chairman, in 
favor of a National Bank, as if all the institutions 
of monarchies were preper in a republic, and as if 
we were to have church and state, inquisitions and 
bastiles, because they exist in foreign despotisms; 
or star chambers and white slavery, because the 
former has been in England, and the latter still 
exists in its India dominions. But let me ask, sir, 
ifeven in England or France the Governments 
own a single dollar of capital in their National 
Banks? Certainly not. 

Did England or France, too, establish their Ns- 

tional Banks when those kingdoms already yos- 
sessed the immens? amount of bank capital which 
we have, of three hundred and fifty-eight mi! ions? 
By no means, but when little or none exi-ted in 
either. 
_ Even then, with a popniation larger ihan ours 
in one, and nearly as large in the other, and with 
searcely any other bank capital in operation, did 
they rashly estailish corporations with thicty to 
fifty millions of capital? S» far from it, the Bank 
of Engiand began with only about seven million 
dollars of capital, and the Bank of France with 
only thirteen millions. 

On what pretence, then, by way of analogy, 
should this large amount of capital be retained in 
the bill? aad much less should the Government in- 
vest a large part of it, mixed up with private indi- 
viduals, for speculation and gain? Nor is it ne- 
cessary in order to control the banks, for reasons 
before fully explained in this debate. 

The only legitimate object of the bill, then, is 
manifestly to establish a suitable fiscal agent. But 
why shoald we attempt to get such an agent in the 
form ofa Bank, with power to loan and issue 
bank notes—a power doubtul, at least, in regard 
to its constittionaluty-—when the whole objection 
could be avoided by making the agency without 
banking power, and especially without any power 
except of deposite and management of the public 
revenuc? 


Even the Independent Treasury, or the State 
banks, employed as the fiscal agency, would give 
rise to no such grave cons:itutional question; and 
either of those systems could undoubtedly be mo- 
dified so as to answer safely and satisfactorily 
the public purposes of the Treasury. 


Again: Can it be prudence or sound philoso- 
p»y to risk the creation of an agent, whose consti- 
tuttonality is questionable, when other agents can 
be obtained against whom no such objections exist, 
and when, as in 1791 and 1816, no great reasons 
exist which justify risk—ressonsibility and imme- 
diate action? 

In 1791, when the first charter was framed, it 
was supposed, with ovr English descent and pre- 
judices, tbat a Bank would be found indispensable. 
More especially with the iarge Revolutionary debt 
of seventy to eighty millions hanging over us, 
some apprehended that it could not be managed, 
and the Government preeure necessary loans, 
without the help of such an institution. Hence 
Congress, then, under those circumstances, decided 
a Bank to be necessary and proper. So, again, in 
1816, with the debt of a second war, nearly 
doubled, or reaching one hundred and twenty-three 
millions, with an expectation of more loans to be 
needed, and without any existing fiscal agents in 
most of the country, except suspended State tanks, 
Congres: again decided such a Bank to be neces- 
sary and proper. 

But no such emergencies or excuses now exist. 
Our permanent debt has been all extinguished, and 
the temporary one cf a few millions of Preasury 
notes has been and can be well managed without 
the aid of any bank, We have also an indepen- 
dent, safe, and economical fiscal agency 12 efficient 
operation. We have, also, the lights of expt- 
rience since 1816, in the conduct and misfortunes 
of the last Unite! States Bank, to warn us most 
solemnly against ever creating another, as we are 
now doing, with such tremendous power in its 
capital, to be wielded for either public political 
purposes, or the private pecaniary ruin of thou- 


sands of helpless and otherwise portionless stock- 
holders, : 

Again: Can it be wise to venture on this, when 
the whole community bears witness to the fact, 
that this Bank is a mere party measure? It is de- 
manded here, on the one side, only by members of 
one party, and denounced in the other wholly by 
the other party; aided, however, I fondly hope, by 
a few independent, fearless, faithful adherents on 
the other side to the constitutional doctrines cf "98. 
It has, indeed, been a party measure from the 
cutset of the Government, and helped to divide 
and imbitter party feelings quite as much under 
the first charter as under the second. Except those 
persons who may have supported either Bank from 
an honest conviction that the exigencies of the 
times in 1791 and 1816 rendered one necessary, 
and theref-re constitutional, the Democracy have 
been arrayed in almost solid phalanx against the 
tremendous ipiluence of such a great State engine. 
Hamilton hinsell called it “a political machine of 
the greatest importance to the State.” 

[Here Colonel Berron asked leave to read, and 
did read, the whole passage on this point from 
Hamil:on’s report ] 

Yes, sir, and only a few days ago we were grave- 
ly told, in one of the leading Whig presses, that 
the Seeretary’s report recommending this measure 
now under consideration “is, in fact, a return to 
the old and tried system ef forty years’ standing — 
the father of which was Alexander Hamilton.” 
Taus, in the first half year of the present Adminis- 
tration we are thrown back, or attempted to be, to 
the worst, m: st edious, most dangerous, and mo- 
narchical measure of the great leader of Federal- 
ism half a century ago, 

Will the Senate excuse me for reading an ac- 
count of the manner in which thispolitical machine 
worked, even under the purer days of the Republic, 
and from thè lips of a venerable Democrat, not 
hostile afterwards to the Bank on princip'e? We 
need no description of the political influences of 
the last Bauk under our own eyes, in its thousand 
and one presses, attorneys, agents, and interests, 
scattered over the whole Union, and moved by an 


, autocrat, behind the scenes, with the regulariyy and 


power in polities equal to che vast machinery of 
some large mauulactory. 

But few of us know, except from tradition, the 
doings under the first charter of this important 
topic; and, therefore, let me repeat them briefly 
from Gen Smith in Congress in 1811. 


“At first its operations were confined to Philadelphia. It ex- 
tended its branches sometime afterwards to Boston, New York, 
Baltimore, and Charleston. Wherever it extended its influence, 
dissensions commenced; wherever it placed its foot, it become 
also necessary for the States to erect another Bank, to conn. 
leract its pecuniary and political influence. In Philadelphia it 
began to opposecertain people and put down their paper. The 
State of Pennsylvania, in defence of itsown citizens, created 
the Bank of Pennsylvania.” “Operating as the Bank did upon 
the politics of the country before its effects were neutralized by 
competition—man being man, place man where you will— 


` those concerned in the Bank got power and exercised it. When 


the British treaty (Jay’s) was pending before Congress, the pre- 
sident and directors themselves carried about a memorial to 
Congress in its favor: with what view and what effect, may ea- 
sily be conceived.” “Prior to the great struggle between the 
parties in 1798, they did permit one Democrat to be within the 
walls of the sanctuary as a director. He was, however, imme- 
diately upon daring to give his votein favor of a Democratic 
candidate, put ont; and since that time no man of Democratic 
principles has been permitted to enter lis walls as a director.” 

Indeed, the uit of this pariisen cucrse was all 
corroborated by the chairman himself, on the same 
occasion; and, when in 1816 he changed his views 
as to the constitutionality cf ize second Bank, ke 
stillavowed hi- belief that the dist Bank was pro- 
perly refased a ter, for this, among other 
reaschs—that its power had been prostituted to 
pariy objects. low rash must it be to interweave 
again the publie interests, and put in jeopardy the 
public fund: in en institution pariy in its origin, 
party in its progress, and party in all its influ- 
ences! f fhe 

Gn the coulrary, how much more constitutional, 
as well as tified, independent, acd effective, 
would it be to select in tividual pubiic agents for 
the Treasury, ¿s for the other depariments; and to 
keep and disburse our own revenue by our own 
officers, not subiect to have it loa out to every 
body, and ali tnus exposed to loss; nor to have its 
repayment refused by a general suspension of 


specie payments, when most wanted for the public 


necessities, and the preservation of the publie faith. 
The argument used by gentlemen the other dav 
against making the cperations of a Bank, as a fiseal 
agent,depend on the pleasure or caprice of State as- 
sent, applies with much greater force against plac- 
ing all our funds funds so as to make their prompt 
‘teturn dependent on the solvency, embarrassment, 
or whim of a few bank speculators. La 

How can gentlemen talk seriously of the evils 
of the old Confederation, which prevented the col- 
lection of our revenue until the States chose to act, 
and not see the danger of putting our revenue, 
after it is collected and is likely to be wanted 
daily, into the custody and control—-not of ourown 
individual fficers, under severe penalties—but of 
the stockholders of a bank, or their nabob agents, 
with property risked in every quarter of the globe, 
wanting our funds most for their speculations when 
we need them most, and responsible to nobody for 
misbehavicr, except under mere civil liabilities? 

Another apparent absurdity in establishing a 
Bank with such a capital arises from the circum- 
stance, that, so far as regards taking any share in 
it by the Government, we have no surplus revenue 
to devote that way; but must incur a permanent 
national debt of ten or sixteen millions, in order 
to accomplish the object. Other and. useful fiseal 
agents can be constituted, without incurring any 
debt whatever. 

Another objection is, that we thus increase Ex- 
ecutive patronage, through a greater concentration 
or union of the purse and sword, by placing new 
officers, with high salaries as directors, at the dis- 
posal of the President; by putting yearly means of 
near two hundred millions discounts under central 
control here, so as to penetrate every hamlet, and 
poison every vein and artery of the body politic; 
and, in fine, by posting here or abroad a moneyed 
power behind the throne greater than the throne 
itself, or else subjecting the whole to an Executive 
influence, more paramount and dangerous than all 
the standing armies and alien and sedition Jaws 
which ever stained our history. 

Another objection is, that we are urged to con- 
centrate here this immense amount of associated 
wealth in a time of profoand peace with foreign na- 
tions; in a time of great freedom from debt; when 
we have in operation already an efficient fiscal sys- 
tem; when a sound currency is established success- 
fully for the Government; when foreign commerce 
isin a healthy condition; when money is plenty 
and cheap, and bank capital in the country abun- 
dant rather than deficient; and when, to establish 
such a Bank Here, and with such loose provisions 
as exist in this bill, is clearly to do what is con- 
demned by expediency, if -not by the Constitution 
—condemned by experience-—eondemned by sound 
reasoning; aid what must be condemned by the 
country at large as soon as the whole circum- 
stances are duly examined and understood. 

Before sanctioning such a total revolution in our 
present system of finance, and establishing a mea- 
sure so desiiute of many modern improvements 
and restri:tons in banking, and so open to the 
worst perils to public liberty, allow me to invite 
your attention a moment, fi°.:, to the censtitution- 
al objections in its way. 

I do not design to fatig.:2 the Senate by a labor- 
ed argument on this question, but merely to lay 
down hastily a few very general positions. 

First. It is not pretended that there is any ex- 
press grantin the Constitution to establish corpo- 
rations, much less banking ones, wiih power to 
make loans and issue paper. 

Secondly Setting aside the power in and for 
this Distric! and the Territories, (over which Con- 
gress hasanthority for all kinds of legislation,) 
there is no pretence of any express grant, from 
which can be fairly implied the power to make 
banking corporations for the General Government 
and the States, unless it be from the grant to collect 
taxes, &e. or to coin money, Or to regulate commerce. 

But every, one knows now, after reading Mr. 
Madison’s Debates in the Convention, (published 
in 1839,) that, however gravely a committee of the 
other House once contended that engraving bank 
notes was to coin money, the money there referred 
to was metallic, and not paper; that the framers of 
the Constitution sought to avoid paper money as 
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faras practicable; that “to regulate commerce” meant 


‘to fix.the custom-house rules, and duties on im- | 


; ports; and that no one in the convention evr 
dreamed it was to regulate the currency, as many 
hastily and erroneously suppose is the express 
_ language-of the Constitution; and that to lay taxes, 
pay debis, &e. requires only iaithful. individual of- 
cers, but no corporations, whether banking or 
_ otherwise, . All other impressions as to the designs 
of the Convention. must now be considered apc- 
eryphal.. : $ 

Looser and more culpable still woald it be to 
infer, since the father of the Constitution has given 
` {ois the true history oi its formation, that, under 
the grant or authority to pass laws “neces- 
sary and proper” for executing all the express pow- 
ers, a corporation could be used as a means neces- 
sary and proper, when the Convention deliberately 
refased to. sanction corporations as original and 
substantive measures. ` 

. It would took highly censarable to suppose, in 
the face of this, that an auihorily ought to be im- 
plied under one head, which was explicitly re- 
taged: elsewhere; or that so high and hazard- 
ous an authority or prerogative as making cor- 
porations should ever be derived by mere impli- 
cation. 

Without dwelling on this topic a moment 
longer, and for the sake of argament, suppose (as 
many have iu 1816 and 1791) that a bapking cor- 
poration can be justified as constitutional, if, in 
any particular emergency, it is believed to be ne- 
cessary, and is so shaped and moulded as to be an 
instrument proper to meet only the publie necessi- 
ty of the case: then, the next question would 
arise, whelker, on the present occasion, such an 
iastrament is clearly necessary; and whether 
tha present bill presents one whose capital, func- 
tions, and guards, are proper to meet the exi- 
gency? 

In trath, the desizion of the Supreme Court, 
that a National Bank is constitutional, however 
much urged ov the other side as binding and final, 
has been merely a decision contingent on certain 
facts, ft is, thal any existing institution, first 
agreed by Congress to be necessary and proper, is 
by them considered in that event eonstitational, 
but nol so in any other event.. It is merely 
rendering judgment as a court in any ease, on 
a verdie: retiencd by Congress as a jury, find- 
ing, fire, that in point of fact a particular iustita- 
tion inseme pariicular exigency was necessary anu 
proper, 

rut it wil seen that such a jus teial opinion 
covers the legality of only that special charter 
granted under these spreial facts, aud decides na- 
thing as to auy ciher period or any otber proposed 
charier. 

Mush Jess dows sveh 
politically, even ia the es del on. | Every 
Politician or legislator forms his own opinion on 
such questions, snd acts on it m pnblie matters, 
in conformity to his own judament and. con- 
scienc», Butwhen a question of private interesi 
arises under the particular charter, in which the 
eouris hayr decided, their decision must of couise 
coniroland sovern those interesis while that char- 
ter lasts. 

Tt will ihas be seen, that a Congress 

y adjndge a measere to be nece ary and pro- 
f aa emoerpeoay and state of Habt or experi 
euce which existed in IT9ler 1846, and then the 
urta disereetly pronounce it to be constithiionals 
hen Congress would not in 1841, under a dit 
rent state ol facts and fuller experience, deem 
a Bank necessary, and much less deem a very 
Imperfect charter, with a very jarge capital, 
and a new and dangerous location, a vory fee- 
ble guards, as a proper measure for the cceasion. 

Under these itis he ful to detain 

Toe Senate by b tof veat names 
on. the. one side and eweisbl of dit: 
ferent Congressional, < he wav and the 
oher; or the weight of d-ifer apposed: verdie:s 
be the people one way or the other. 

i iost of them differ only be e the periods of 
Ume and force of emergencies differ, or the cha- 
racter of the corporations,*and the exient of 
experience of their benefits. and necessity, differ. 


might dis- 


If the Constiation, thus construed, is not sufi- 


ciently certain on so important a subject, it be- 
hooves the people and the Siaies to make it more 
certain by an explicit amendment, either allowing 
or prohibiting the power generally, or doing the last 
except under circumstances where a bare majority 
in Congress, as now, deem.the measure necessary 
and proper, or where a majority of three-fourths 
or two-thirds should come to a similar conclusion. 

Other differences arise, and will continue to 
arise, from a different view of the extent of the 
meaning of the words necessary and proper—of tre 
state of existing facts—of the character of the char- 
ter proposed—or of the effect to be caused by the 
assent of the States—which can, in truth, operate 
only asa re-incorporation of the Bank within their 
limits, on such terms as are deemed suitable. Bat 
the great result must be, that, acting as legislators 
to form anew corporation, we are not precluded 
from considering a Bank at this time as not neees-~ 
sary, and therefore not constitutional. We are not 
estopped from regarding any particular charter 
proposed to us with an immense capita! and bad 
location as not proper, and hence not constitution- 
al. This question, if settled at all, is settled inour 
favor. 

The balance of arguments, precedents, and ana- 
logies, to us, as politicians and lawmakers, is, that 
a national banking corporation is at all times, and 
in all forms, unconstitutional; bat if admissibie 
within its spirit on any occasion, and in any form, 
tt must be only when in point of fact it js clearly 
necessary, and when the plan offered is clearly a 
proper One. 

lt is fortunate that, in the consideration of these 
points, the experience of the lest seven years is 
full of new instruction and new warning; it is in- 
struction on the one hand, that during this period 
our fiscal operations in unprecedented amounts, 
and under the most extraordinary embarrassments, 
have been condncted with punctuality; the pay- 
ments made in a good currency, in most cases; and 
the pitblie credit sustained at the very highest point, 
without the use of a United States Bank of any 
kind asa tiseal agent for a single day. Those 
who, in the minority of the committee in 1832, as 
well as on other occasions, have considered such a 
Bank as indispensable to the management of the 
finances, can now see by aciral experiment the 
error of such an idea. However convenient 
suca an institution might have proved in some re- 
speets in the lart seven years, as well as before 
yet recorded and official facts show it not to be ne. 
cessary. It is Warning, on the other hand, that 
hardly could it be proper, if left as unguarded and 
managed as badly as the last National Bank—a 
Bank that, if existing from 1811 to 1817, would 
doubtless have snzpended specie pavments, and 
drageed down with it all ihe banks of New Eine. 
land—whieb was saved almost by accident from 
suspension in 1819—whieh actually suspended 
among the first in 1837, even on its old notes-un- 
der our chaiter, thongh better able to continue spe- 
cle payments than if it had at that time been a 
publie depository; stronger and better, its president 
said, by the change--and which has since, under 
the same officers and auspices, and with as useful 
means as before 1836, been the most hostile to re- 
sumption. Ifithad been a public agentin 1839. 
it would probably have forced to suspend with it 
every hank in the United Siates, and all bank pa- 
per become as worthless ss its own: and the capi- 
tal and depo ites of the Genera] Government lefi 
Ja it would ba of as jittje valne as those sti] un- 
fortunately ander its control. 
jons of the last seven years have 
1 ef light over these snbjeets; and if 
we are blind t their admonitions, the eeunts 
a riget to denounce us as slothfal and unfa 
In fine, no new charier shonld (in th ? 
langu 


‘Appropriate 
e of Mr, Fyler, the President. on a former 
«o berend the necessity of the ease. if 
ne exists: “Tt mast contain no powers granted to 
k; thai are not necessary [0 @ v ont some 
powers expressly delegated to the Federal Govern- 
ment” A capital of thirty millions, with power to 
Joan it ont and issue bank notes, is clearly anneces 

sary al this time; and the manner of using such an 
immense power, which must also, under the Con- 


stitution, be a proper one, is, by this bill, after all 
our recent experience, manifestly left in several im- 
portant respects dangerous, injurious, and highly 
improper. : ; 

But passing by all these considerations as to the 


-unconsiiiutionality of the measure—founded whe- 


ther on the broad ground first noticed, that no 
banking corporation. whatever is admissible, or on 
the other, that none with a large capital for dis- 
counts and circulation is now either necessary or 
proper—I hasten to the consideration, that if a 
bank of the latter character be constitutional, it is 
not.expedien!;and hence that my motion to strike 
out the capital ought to prevail. 

I consider such a Bank as this, with an enor- 
mous, capital, and subject to be increased still fur- 
ther, as notexpedient at this time. Because we 
know, by actual experiment, that a fiscal agent can 
be devised, and prove efficient for all mere fiscal 
purposes, withont ic. This has been shown by the 
Independent Treasury, as well as by the State 
banks from 1789 to 1792, from 1811 to 1817, and 
from 1833 to 1839. Because the Government 
should not ran indebt fox an immense capital, 
which is not necessary, and which may not be pro- 
fitable, but even lost; besides inflicting, through its 
political and speculating uses, evils on the coun- 
try, incalculable in amount and duration— because 
any new institution is, by its provisions, forbidden 
to be established within twenty years, however 
great improvements a shorter time migit disclose, 
and however much the public interests might ap- 
pear to demand a change. 

How lite better is this, in principle, than it 
would be to make the charter perpetua., and thus 
attempt to tie up, in a sort of entail or mortmain, 
forever, a most odious monopoly in one of the 
greatest interests in society. 

Inexpedient— 

Because itis a party measure, as before ex- 
plained, and will aggravate, in a tenfold degree, all 
party acrimony, viruleuce, and derangement of 
great public interests. 

Because it will not make the suspended banks 
resume, as it possesses no means to operate on 
them, but will drain cf their cojn and'embarrass 
some of those already paying specie. 

Because in severa! respects (such as its location 
here) it is an experiment, in this age of denounced 
experiments, on the delicate topie of the currency; 
and, im other respects, omits to adopt some most 
essential securities which the last ten years have 
shown to be essential. Among them, are the pay- 
ment of specie for all the capital before com- 
mencing business, in order to avoid stock notes 
and mere fictitious or eredit capital; also, the prohi- 
bition to take their own stock in payment of those 
or other notes, otherwise defrauding at times many 
of the billholders and depositors of the security 
which they anticipated in the capital itself; also, 
keeping on hand one-third as much specie as de- 
posites, besides one-third as much as of the cire 
culation, apportioning the capilal,and fixing the loca- 
tion of the branches, to prevent future favoritism; re- 
fusing all loans to directors, and to the executive 
and civil departments of ihe Government, as well 
as to members of Congress; abolishing the surplus 
fund of two millions, lest it be misapplied and 
squandered in contingencies; forbidding donations 
of all kinds of owr money, for objects charitable, 
political, or personal, restricting expense within a 
fixed, reasonable limit, or per centage on ihe capi- 
tal, and reducing the amount of disecounts lower 
by 15 cr 20 per cent. compared with the capitals 
as well as the amonat of debts it may contract. 
No:bing can be looser or more dangerous, after the 
experience as to the conduct of the last United 
States Bavk,than the sitaation in which both of 
thes st two important provisions are lert, 

Because the existence or non-existence of the 
Bank is made to depend on the popular breath of 
popular elections, in which other matters . are 
mixed, instead of depending on the real necessities 
of the Treasury, and the restrictions of the Consti- 
tu ion; and because it has not been found expe- 
dient, even in the European kingdoms eted by 
the chairman, to mix up publie capital: with “pri- 
vate, in such institutions. 

Because the chairman’s report expressly assumes 
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the last charter as the basis of the new Bank, when 
the corporation under that was so open to abuse as 
to wage war for years with the Government itself, 
to set committees of Congress at defiance, and to 
enter the political arena as one of the fiercest and 
most corrupting and unserepulous gladiators that 
fougat. 

Because, instead of being an improvement, it is, 
in some particulars, a more defective charter than 
the last one, which, in several respects, was worse 
than the first. It degenerates in form more iuto a 
mere political machine, with a political location, 
instead of a commercial onc, and with direct- 
ors here on salaries, where they had none be- 
fore, as well as with more political control, by 
having a greater proportion of both capital and di- 
rectors, and yet without the boldness and wisdusa 
to make it, as it is erroneously called, a mere fis- 
cal bauk, destitute of the private and dangerous 
powers of a large capital for discounts. 

Because, by permitiing its notes to be signed by 
branch officers, which the last charier did not, it 
opens a wide door to counterfeits and frauds on the 
community. 

Because it omits several salutary restraints, found 
to be proper by longer experience, much discussion, 
and strong reasoning, since the last chaiter becam : 
a law. 

It is behind the age, as evinced in our two most 
commercial and intelligent States, and in the opi- 
nions of our ablest baukers, by having no clause to 
wind up its concerns, ike a bankrupt law, when 
suspending specie payments. It does not as yet 
prchibit its notes from being then continued to be 
receivable tor public dues, or its vaults to be then 
used for the public deposites. . 

Because it introduces new legislation as to the 
value of all foreign gold coins for this institution, 
without extending the same rule to all other corpo- 
rations, and to the community at large. 

Because it does not require the Bank to perform 
the duties of pension agent at all, nor even of com- 
missioner of loans and manager of the great new 
public debt about to be ineurred, until required by 
some future law. 

_On the other hand, I rejoice that, among the va- 
rious amendments already offered from this side of 
the House, some have succeeded, and have thus 
obviated part of the objections, on the score of ex- 
pediency, which before existed. Thus, the dange- 
rous participation of foreigners in the agen- 
cies of the Government itself—and those foreign- 
ers often the high functionaries of rival nations 
—has, after strenuous opposition by most of the 
friends of the Bank, been prevented from operating 
in the direct manner in which it formerly prevai:- 
ed. And though they could not before be direc- 
tors, or vote in elections, they could vote on all 
other questions in person or by proxy, and help to 
dispose of our property, and give instructions con- 
cerning its management, very pernicious to our 
interests and banefu! to publie liberty. I trust that 
the dangerous mules of Philip, loaded with gold, 
will thus be more effeciually exe'uded from entering 
the gates of our Republic. So the removal of the 
seal of secrecy in many of the doings of the Bank, 

„and the publicity so necessary as a check on par- 
tiality, have been introduced to a considerable ex- 
tent; and, after much struggle with most of our op- 
ponents, have diminished the inexpedicncy which 
otherwise would have existed, in chartering an in- 
stitution shrouded in.mystery; shut close often as 
the dungeons of an inquisition or star chamber; 
and hence the theatre of constant favoritism, mo- 
nopoly, and oppression in the distribution of its 
favors. 

Again: the limitation of the amount of discounts 
to the directors, introduced to-day, has imposed 
some restraint on the careless leans which were 
at times made to them unde: the last char- 
ter—even to the destruction of all th. capital 
(of a million and a half) of the Baltimors branch, 
aided by a few other imprudent discounts. Indeed, 
the whole losses inthe first three years exceeded 
five and a half millions, and much of it by loans to 
directors. Bat the clause is still inexpedient, in 
some degree, by allowing them any discounts 
whatever, . when three hundred and fifly-eight mil- 
lions of other bank capital exists, scattered over 
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every port on of the United States, from whieh 
they can easily he acesmmodated to an exent 
they deserve. 

© And though, after great resistance 
ceeded in imposing a restraint on leans to 
—-a self-denying ordinance, mc 
expedicat than even Cremivell’s—i fear iis uili 
will be circumvented if we do not exiend the re 
striction to all Executive and civil officcrs of the 
United States 

Noris it by any means expedient to esiabis! 

Bank with so large a caphal, because we may pès- 
sibiy possess thae power wider Coasijrau 
On the contrary, like a bankrupt i: 
act, or direct tax, the adeption of acy of them bas 
been, and should be, oniy when manifestiy neces- 
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sary and proper io perform public duties; and then 
to carry the power so further or broader than some 
public exigency may demani for mere public ob- 


jecis. Nor is it enough to render a measure at 
any particular period expedient, merely because it 
is ın some respects convenient. ‘Thus, a National 
Bank with a large capilalf may be convenient as a 
fiscal agent; but, at the same time, if it be uncon- 
stitutional, or even questionable in that respect, or 
if it be very inexpedient on other accounis, as has 
already heen shown, there can be no pretence that 
its mere fiscal convenience—being a small degree 
more or Jess ihan some other system-~couid justify 
its establishment. 

But | omit aildetails on this point, aud hasten to 
ihe oiher considerations which have been offered 
by the chairman io favor cf this large capital. 
He advocated it, not because we had a surplus 
of money on hand to be loaned out asd made pro- 
fitable in that way; bur rather that we might 
vainly attempt to make money by banking on bor- 
rowed capital, like several of the Siates that have 
within a few years become discredited and insol- 
vent, by rashly pursuing the very course which the 
chairman of the committee here recommends. 
Not because a large capital, or indeed any capital 
whatever, for discount and circulation, is necessa- 
sary to a Bank; since the first banks known in his- 
tory were mere banksof deposite, and since only 
the last year the chairman argued, at great lenzth, 
that the Independent ‘Treasury, without any capi- 
tal whatever, or any power to lead, was sull a 
bank. Not that more capital is needed to stimu- 
late, by new loans, too little activity now in dis- 
counts, too little tendency to speculation or over- 
trading, and too little use of the public revenue for 
private purposes and private gain. ar 

Bat other 1easons were assigned by tbe chair- 
man for the great amount of capital ia thisscheme, 
and other objects to be accomplisbed by this in- 
stitution, which he seemed to suppose rendered 
such capital proper. The new bank was to be a 
sort of universal catholicon; it would work more 
wonders than Aladdin’s Jamd in the Arabian 
Nights tales; it was needed to aid, and was intended 
to equalize and reduce, both the foreign and do- 
mestic exchanges; it would produce a wide-spread 
and uniform currency of the highest valuc; it would 
prevent and lessen a national debt; in short, it 
would bring relief to almost all persons, and in all 
places, and cover the whole country, as he con- 
tended its predecessors had done before, with uni- 
versal prosperity. 

In order to effect all these object,so very desi- 
rabie,it was argued that the capital of the first 
United States Bank, in 1791, having been tea mil- 
lions, and that in 1816, thirty-five millions, this 
one should at least, under the increase since of 
wealth, population, and territory, be authorized as 
high as fifty millions. i 

But, sir, the increase of bank capital in a ratio 
with the extension of our territory, is rather a no- 
vel guide, unless the territory is cultivated, and the 
wealih and population of the country have been 
enlarged so asto justify the measure. 

Going to our population and wealth, and suppos- 
ing them to have been doubled from 1791 to 1816, 
then, by the chairman’s rule of proportion, the 
bank capital should be doubled; and if there were 
four millions of State bank capital in 1791, and 
yeu added ten millions more of the United Siates, 
the whole was fourteen millions, fora population 
of between three and four millions of people. This 


was from three to four dollars of bank capital to 
each person. 

Bat in 1816, our population having increased to 
eight millions, we should then have needed about 
twenty-eight millions of bank capital; while, in 
wua, we bad over eighty-nine millions of State 
bank capital, and then, by the United States Bank, 
adéed thirty-five more to ii--making, in all, one 
hundred and twenty-four millions, or above fifteen 
dollars to caca person. This was more than treble 
ike proportion in 1791 apd caused, or helped to 
cause, ali the deplorable conscqucaces which cha- 
racierize! condition of affairs from 1819 to 
1823 or 1824. 

Now, our population being abov! seventeen mil- 
lions, er a little more than doubled since 1816, we 
shouid require but two hundred and forty-eight 
millions oi bank capital; when, in treth, without 
the present biti, we have over three hundred and 
fifty-eight in!ions, and with it should bave autho- 
rized over four nandred and eight millions, and in 
force near three hundred and eighty-eight millions, 
or more than twenty-three dollars to each person, 
instrad of fifteen, as in 1918, or only four, as in 
1791. 

This is a demonstration, elmost mathematical 
in certainty, of the mad career we bave already 
run, and propose to continue in; swelling bank 
capital catol all due proportion to aay increase 
cither in our numbers or wealth. Indeed, looking 
to any augmentation in the last half century, 
whether in our population, foreign commerce, or 
revenu?, (the only tangible data,) and the increase 
of bank capital during that period has, without 
ihis bill, been at a rate more than twice as high as 
the highest of thera, and more than five times as 
hich as the lowest. Yet we now have almosi the 
insanity to propose from thirty to fifty millions 
more of that kind of capital. We do this, too, 
ia the face of dear-bought experience, when, by 
our headlong and uncaleulating course on this 
subject, we laid the foundation for enormous ex- 
pansions and contractions in paper issues, which 
so stimulated overtrading as to provoke severe 
reactions and diffuse widespread rain within the 
last few years. 

Let it not be said that some of the present bank 

capital is badly employed, or. little effective, be- 
cause in 1816 still more of it was in that condi- 
tion. . 
Ia trath, without this bill, one of the great evils 
of the age is a surplus of bank capital; and with it, 
an addition 1s made where none is needed, and 
where its amount is fixed by mere caprice or arbi- 
trary dictation, and not in conformity to any rule 
of proportion in svealth or numbers, and where 
iis formation can bring no result not likely to be 
calamit We are fo stimulate persons already 
over simulated. What had been the outery?— 
Overbanking and overtrading. And yetit was pro- 
posed to add $30,000,000 to promote new specula- 
tions and new enterprise, to end in new revulsions 
anisuin. If this capital be formed by collcetions 
from other banks, either withdrawing their depo- 
sites on hand, or collecting in and transferring thelr 
capital, a pressure is the consequence, and more 
or less sacrifice of property. 

It it comes from abroad, and is thus additional 
capital imported, it will come when none is needed 
for legitimate business, and will tend to stimulate 
specalation and overissues as in 1794, and again 
in 1818, till a reaction comes with all its inevitable 
and ruinous results. f 

The chairman must adopt some new and wiser 
guide in respect to the amount of his capital, or, 
on these facts, assent to my motion; and then 
either refrain to fill the blank at all, because no 
new bank capital is needed, or fiil it with a diffe- 
rent amount suited to some. legitimate object. 
Thus, if he desires that the capital should be suffi- 
ciently large to furnish all the paper currercy, of 
the country, and the present amount of it be not 
far from what is needed, then his capital should 
be at least $300,000,000 or $50,000,000, instead 
of $30,000,000. But that would lead inevitably 
to tue destruction of allthe State banks, and the 
evils inseparable from collecting and transferring 
suddenly their immense discounts of between four 
and five hundred millions. Who, then, too, is 
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powerful. enough to regulate or control such a 
mammoth regulator? If he wants a capital only 
sufficient to form a model or pattern bank for an 
example to be imitated by others in its form and 
action, then five millions are asgood as fifty. 

On the contrary, if he wants a capital merely 
adequate to give facility to fiscal operations and 

` greater security to billholders, ten or fifteen mil- 
lions are by the experienced deemed sufficient for 
this, or any other suitable object connected with a 
National Bank. - 

Whe two most able writers on this subject, and 
both Administration politicians, concur in this 
view, and yet the chairman, in the face of their 
testimony, pushes the capital up ‘o thirty and fifty 
millions. 

For what possible purpose this is done, it is dif- 
ficult to understand, unless ulterior and political 
objects are to be advanced by it, which the new 
location of the Bank here, at the centre of politi- 
cal influence, may faintly shadow forth. 

A Bank, needed to operate as an immediate 
check on all State banks, and tbus at once preven 
over-issues, must, to be thus effective, when dis- 
persed by branches in every region, have a capital 
nearly as large as all the bank: with which it is 
called to contend. Then it would require, as be- 
fore stated, three or four hundred millions, instead 
of only thirty; and be open to all the objections 
before named in connection with so enormous a 
capital. But, again: if only having enough capi- 
tal merely to concentrate a power on any institu- 
tion sufficient gradually to check its excesses, or 
break up in time its rash operations, a few millions 
could be rendered efficient for this purpose, if not 
directed to other purposes ot speculation or polities. 

The whole capital of the Bank of France is on- 
ly $13,000,000, instead of $30,000 000 or $50,- 
000,000; and for a population of 35,000,000, in- 
stead of 17,000,000, like ours. It isa country, 
too, where there is beside not a tenth of the bank- 
ing capital in other institutions which exist here, 
and is of so much higher credit and power than 
even the Bank of England, that the latter was 
obliged last year to borrow specie from it to pre- 
vent suspension. So the present political friends 
of the chairman in 1814 and 1816 (such men as 
Gaston, Hopkinson, Sergeant, and Webster) all 
contended against a capital as large as this. That 
was a time, also, when the whole country had on- 
ly about $10 of bank capital to one person in its 
population; while, now, the chairman insists upon 
having $30,000,000 to $50,000,000 capital more, 
when the whole country already has $22 of capital 
to ea ii person. 

But inorder to meet every suggestion offered in 
favor of this large amount of capital, it may be ne- 
cessary to show that it is not needed, as the chair- 
man seemed to suppose, for discharging the busi- 
ness of exchanges. Whether we should or should 
not borrow capital for such an object, it is certain 
that the Bank of the United States actually per- 
formed little in respect to exchanges, whether fo- 
reign or domestic; and its capital of only ten mil- 
lions proved tenfold more than it ever devoted to 
that branch of business. 

The second Bank, for many years, it will be seen 
by the printed returns, did quite as little in the ex- 
change line, and properly left this business as a 
mercantile transaction, to be performed chiefly by 
merchants and brokers. The difference in real ex- 
changes, whether foreign or domestic, can never 
be obviated, remedied, or equalized by a Bank, 
though its capital were $500,000,000; nor can the 
real rate of exchanges, which consists merely in the 
difference between the value of specie, or specie- 
paying Bank paper, in one place and another, ever 
exceed the cost of transporting specie from one 
to the other. If the apparent difference be greater 
than this rate, it must arise from the depreciated 
paper in which it is computed, and not because the 
difference ie greater in specie. Hence the real 
rate of exchange, either from St. Louis, New Or- 
leans, or Detroit, can seldom exceed two per cent, 
and since the gold bill in 1834, and the greater 
abundance of that metal, have made ‘he rate, usual- 
ly, near half of one per cent. lower than before. 
This the tables laid before Congress heretofore by 
the Treasury Department demonstrate, whether a 
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United States Bank has been in existence or 
not. A very strong illustration of this exists in 
the operations of the much-abused Sub-Treasury 
only the last winter. While nominal exchanges 
were from three to five per cent. against New Or- 
leans and in favor of New York, an exchange of 
Mexican dollars in the former place for specie in 
the latter was effected at par, besides receiving the 
latier in advance; and this, to the extent of near 
two hundred thousand dollars. 3 
Such a Bank cannot have the slightest influence 
in reducing exchanges, however large i's capital, 
except by underbidding at first, so as to monopo- 
lize more of them than other institutions or indivi- 
duals; thus to lessen competitors, and, in the end, 
by its wish and inevitable tendency to make pro- 
fits, to raise the price as soon as it procures full 
possession of the market. I admit that, so far as 
it improves the currency, it reduces the apparent 
rate, but never the realone. This Jast is regulated 
by the state of indebtedness and balance of im- 
ports and exports between any two places, and 
not by a Bank; and the cost of equalizing or trans- 
porting funds from one to the other in specie is 
the maximum of the rate of exchange. Mr. Bid- 
die, in 1832, before the committee seemed to take 
credit to the Bank, that, under its influence, the 
expenses had been low, and seldom higher than the 
expense of transporting specie; when, in truth, 
that expense should be the maximum, whether a 
Bank exists or not. Yet it was raised even 
higher than that, at times, by the second United 
States Bank—(Appleton, p. 34.) The foreign 
exchanges do not exceed the same rate of dif- 
ference; and they rest on the same princi- 
ples, making allowance for the different mode 
of nominally computing the pound ster- 
ling. They are seldom higher or Jower than the 
par by more than two per cent. or the expense of 
transporting specie. The Bank will never either 
reduce or equalize these, unless itcan change all 
the great laws of trade for the whole civilized 
world. It is ridiculous to hear the exultation of 


‘its friends on this last subject, and on the bigh cre- 


dit and value of their bills and notes even in India 
and China, when they have been obliged to ship 
millions on millions to Europe, to meet those very 
bills there, instead of sending it beyond the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

Down to 1831, it appears, by returns on your 
records, that over four and three-fourths millions 
had been thus shipped to Europe, and probably 
double as much since in the convulsions of 1837 
to 1840, when the president of the Bank consider- 
ed it his first duty to send his specie abroad to pay 
foreign creditors, rather than to redeem his bills at 
home. 

What did the community here gain by sending 
the specie to Europe, rather than India? and what 
did it gain in the price of foreign exchange, when 
the Bank, instead of individuals, was obliged to 
ship specie to meet an unfavorable state of the ex- 
change, and the community had to pay the Bank 
for the bills quite as much, if nct more tban it 
would have cost itto export the specie without the 
interference of ihe Bank? 

Just soin respect to the domestic exchanges 
since the Bank began to deal extensively in them. 
It transported from the West and Southwest before 
1832 quite twenty-three millions of specie, to help 
to pay for its drafts and bills of exchange; and the 
cost of doing this had, of course, to be paid by the 
persons who bought its drafts and bills at a premi- 
um, and had to be paid at a ra'e quite as high as 
if individuals had themselves transported the spe- 
cie without the interference of the Bank. This 
has led, also, at times, to ruinous accommodation 
or horse-race bills, and a system of kiting which 
renders this species of business, however profitable 
in appearance, very fuil of hazard, and, under a 
slight reduction in prices of our great staples, 
iraught with disasters. 

Does any man in his senses believe that the 
Bank, in its eagerness to make profits and large di- 
vidends, would aid the exchanges for nothing; but, 
on the contrary, vould not sell high, and purchase 
cheap, in al! possible » odes? Did not Mr. Craw- 
ford onee propose to fix a maximum onits rale of ex- 
changes, SO as to prevent extortion? Exchanges are 


eften at par between different cities, and also be- 


tween America and Europe. The Bank kas 
seized on such oscasions: to exhibit a list of its ex- 
changes without a premium, when, in fact, nobody 
else then charged a premium; and whea this state 
of things was effected by the great laws of trade, 
making the exports and imports, or the the in- 
debtedness between those places at that time ba- 
lanced, or equal, rather than being effected by any 
action of the Bank. 

But if different cities in the same country, or if 
different countries, will overtrede and reader one 
much indebted. to the other, no banking institution 
in the world is so liberal as gratuitously to equalize 
the exchanges at great loss. And it is as salutary 
to the community which has overtraded to be made 
to pay a difference in exchange, as it is for the hu- 
man system to feel pain after excessive indulgence, 
or for the dissipated to buy repentance somewhat 
dear. Whatelse is to check speculation or over« 
action in business? ; 

In proof of these positions, allow me to refer 
merely to two or three high authorities on matters 
of this kind. A committee of the House of Re- 
presentatives, in February, 1823, friendly to the 
Bank, and with Mr. Hemphill for chairman, re- 
ported thus: 4 

“The Bank can never equalize exchange; the expense of ex- 
change must be borne by the debtors in the debtor part of the 
country, and every attempt to give a different direction to it 
will be baffled.”*—(Report Ho. of Reps, Feb. 27, 1823.) 

Mr. Raguet questions the utility of the Bank 
dealing much in exchanges; and both Mr. Appleton 
(page 34) and Mr. Gallatin (on banking, pages 90 
and 91) doubi whether the Bank can exercise any 
thing like the influence which has been claimed 
for it cither to equalize or reduce exchanges. 

It is conceded, also, that the Bank of England 
has never done much in domestic exchanges, till 
some late increase, (Gilbert on Banking, p. 35,) 
and it is well known that merchants and bankers— 
the Rothschilds, the Barings, the Hottinguers, and 
the Wellses—are the more appropriate persons to 
deal in affairs of this character, and, as a general 
rule, deal in them quite as low as any United 
States Bank ever did, ever can, or ever will. Even 
the abused pet banks in 1835 did more in ex- 
changes, by near twenty millions at a time, than 
this boasted United States Bank. But when we 
turn to its inflated dealings—not in legitimate ex- 
changes, but in transactions of that name, appa- 
rently to insure greater profits than loans on pro- 
missory notes or bonds—we are struck with the 
abuses to which such traffic has led. 

What was the celebrated committee but an ex- 
change committee? What were the celebrated loans 
to T. Biddle & Co. but in part through the ex- 
change committee? And what the discounts to 
certain newspaper editors, but in part on bills of: 
exchange? 

And how easy has it thus been to charge often 
not only the ordinary interest, but a douceur or 
premium—not to call it usury—for difference in 
exchange, where little or none actually existed? 

Have not such facilities—not to eal] them extor- 
tions—led some banks and some sections of coun- 
try into the conversion of most of their loans into 
nominal dealings in exchange, in order, by usury, 
to prey more deeply on the public? 

The benefit of the bank’s exchange dealings to 
the Government abroad has been magnified by the 
Senator from Kentucky, from a total misconcep- 
tion of the facts on that subject. 

For several years not a single squadron on a 
foreign station has been supplied by funds through 
foreign bills of exchange remitted by the Govern- 
ment, but all furnished readily by a different ar- 
rangement made in 1832 and 1833, which has 
saved eight or ten thousand dollars annually from 
whatit used to pay for the aid of the United 
States Bank in foreign exchanges, 

_ The whole,remittances by bills are for a few con- 
lingencies and the diplomatic cerps; and those are 
always purchased and guarantied at as low a rate 
as the United States Bank has sold bills in its 
palmiest days. 

During the entire. period from 1817 to 1833 itis 
also be recolleeted that its boasted home transfers, 
through drafts and bills of exchange when made 
from New York, where the revenue most accumu- 
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lates, have always been a source of profit, by a pre- 
mium on such dra‘ts and bills, rather than a task 
for which thanks were due. If the balance on all 
the transfers has not been one of gain rather than 
loss in exchanges, the use of from four to eight 
millions of pubiic deposites without interest, dur- 
ing the whole of that period, has more than coun- 
tevbalanced any difference, and has made its ex- 
change operations ier the Government, under such 
circumstances, with the privilege of having its bills 
received for public due every where,a source of much 
profit, Yet this profitable business, which any 
State banking institution would rejoice to perform 
under like advantagés, it is now supposed cannot 
be discharged in ‘future but by the creation of 
another dangerous National Bank, and by running 
in debt ten to sixteen millions to constitute for it an 
enormous capital. È 

Indeed, the Government itself, when without any 
such Bank, always has performed iis foreign and 
domestic exchanges with ease, through brokers or 
State banks, and at the same time with equal 
cheapness, and occasionally ata premium, if de- 
sired. 

The large surplus collected at New York can al- 
most invariably be used io a positive profit in ex- 
changes of all kinds. 

It seems to have been another great object of 
the opening speech of the Senator from Kentucky 
to show that a Bank with so large a capital would 
exercise an influence on the currency most exten- 
sive, salutary and desirable—in fine, one which 
would render it, in the words of his report, “a 
sound currency of uniform value throughout the 
Union.” Iam unwilling to detain the Senate long- 
er thana few moments on each of the incidental 
arguments urged in favor of a Bankof discount 
with se large a capital. 

But itis proper to say that almost every ground 
for believing thas a National Bank of that charac- 
ter, more thau any other bank, can have a very 
peculiar effect on the currency, is, in a great de- 
gree, fallacious; unless it has the gigantic capital 
of three or four hundred millions, so as to supply 
the whole of the paper currency of the country. 
Even in that event, it must be better regulated 
than this one, and depend upon other circumstan- 
ces than the mere ansount of i's capital, in order 
to render its paper sound or uniform. 

The “ogor of nationality” given to its notes is 
not, as some have misapprehended, sufficient. That 
kind of odor was imparted to the old con- 
tinental money; yet it all went by the board, be- 
cause it had uo adequate specie basis, and was 
lavishly overissued. The odor of nationality was 
also given to the assignats in France, but could 
not alone save them from ruinous deterioration. 
Even the autocrat himself of all the Russias can - 
not give this odor soasto savehis paper from a 
depreciation, at times, of nearly three to one for 
specie. In order to render any paper issues 
sound or at par,as a currency, they mustbe re~ 
deemed in specie, and there must be due securities 
that they will be redeemed in specie. 

But here the chairman has attempted to get rid of 
some of the security he himself proposed at first for 
the rédemp'ion of the circulation, by keeping on 
hand at least one dollar of specie to three of the 
issues. He deemed that inexpedient, and too 
stringent or meddiesome as a regulation; when, in 
the Bank of England, for the last twenty yeas, 
(since her resumption of specie payments,) scarce- 
ly a return has been published where this amount 
of specie has not been exceeded. Here are the tabies 
before me. In 1829, one dollar of specie to two 
and eighty-cight hundredths of circulation; and so 
on, with but two or three detached exceptions, to 
the present moment. So in various States, and 
especially in Massachusetts, from 1810 to the pre- 
sent moment, with the exception cf the suspen- 
sion of specie payments in 1837 and 1838, this 
proportion has but seldom been violated. In the 

whole United States as an average, scarce an in- 
stance has occurred since 1811 where the circula- 
tion has equalled four to cne of the specie. 

The gentleman has also refused to provide any 
certain security of this kind for the payment of 
the deposites—a more dangerous class of immedi- 
ate liabilities in a Bank, however large its capital, 


than even the cireulation. The depositors live 
nearer, and have larger amounts singly, than most 
bili holders; and, on the slightest panie or loss of 
confidence, can and will withdraw all the specie pro- 
vided to secure the former. The ceposiies, payable 
on demand,are likewise more changeable in amount 
than the issues, instead, as some suppose, of being 
very uniform. They are thus the gunpowder 
which has first blown up nemerous institutions; 
and to onc-half or three-fourths of their amount, 
at least, shou!d they be guarded by specie, quite as 
much as the ordinary circulaticn. Such is the rule 
of conduct in the Bask of Engiand, though often 
violated in the bank parlor, like other salutary 
rules. In the Bank of France nearly half as much 
specie is kept as both the circulation and depo- 
sites. Such should be the rule here, and a rule 
made imperative by legal penalties, since our bank 
circulation and bank deposites fluctuate in so 
great and sudden an extent asto endanger every 
body and every thing in regzrd to immediate p: y- 
ment, unless so guarded. The large size of the 
capital furnishes no security whatever on this 
point, except for remote and ultimate indemnity, 
which is utterly worthless for the purpose of mak- 
ing a secure and uniform currency, at par at all 
times and in all places. As an illustration of their 
dangerous fluctuations, the deposites, instead of 
increasing with trade and population about four 
per cent. annualiy, from 1834 to 1835 rose in the 
whole United States ten per cent. or more than 
double the due rate. From 1835 to 1836 they rose 
again near forty per cent. or ten times the due ra- 
tio; and from 1836 to 1837 quite sixteen per cent. 
more. They then suddenly fell by 1837 at the 
enormous rate of thirty-three per cent.; rose again 
suddenly by 1839 near eight per cent. and sunk 
ogain by 1840 quite sixteen per cent. 

In most of these cases, as will be explained here- 
after, they outstripped even- the vibrations in the 
circulation; and this Bank, with all its capital, must 
be impotent in securing a sound circulation to any 
extent whatever, if omitting, as it now does, any 
provision fur specie to redeem the deposites. 

Again: this large capital is, as we have before 
explained, not necessary to aid the circulation as a 
pattern or modei, that being feasible by a small ca- 
pital, or evea by a State bank. As before shown, 
it cannot, even if securely guarded as to specie for 
meeting deposites as well as circulation, and with 
its present large capital, furnish a paper currency 
beyond ten or fifteen millions, which does not ex- 
ceed one-tenth of the present paper circulation of 
the whole United States. This isa mere drop in 
the ocean. It would be effected, too, by adding so 
much circulaticn, when we already have enough, 
and stimulating speculation, and injuring in va- 
rious ways by over issues. Or, if it drive out 
other bank cireulation to this extent, it would in 
half the country now paying specie displace as 
good paper for all the purposes for which paper is 
there needed, as the new notes would be. In this 
way, also, so far from supplying a new circulating 
medium, which would be used in all public pay- 
ments, it would be found that half or more of these 
payments must continue to be made in specie or 
the notes of good State banks. This would be in- 
evitable, unless forbidden by Congress, because 
often either could more readily be procured than 
these notes, so few in number and value compared 
with the whole Circulation. What, then, comes 
of the argument that so large a capital is necessary 
to furnish a currency to meet public payments? 
Nay, more; if it did furnish one, what becomes of 
the argument, so often repeated by you in the late 
canvass, even till it nauseated, that there should 
not be one currency for the Government and 
another for the people? You would thus supply 
amply enough for your noble selves, but only one- 
tenth of enough for the people, the poor, despised, 
forgotten people. 

‘The uniformity of the currency thus produced 
has been another boasted result of a Bank with so 
large a capital, and such numerous and distant 
pranches.to issue and redeem its notes. 

This is a delusion, greater, if possible, than the 
other. No paper currency can be eniform beyond 
the circle of trade around where it issues, unless 
made redeemable in specie at the great centre of 


_ business. 


general commerce, or unless some full equivalent 
is substituted for such a redemption. Thus the 
State bank notes possess as sound and uniform a 
value in the circles of business around those banks, 
as would the notes of this Bank within the same 
circle. Let the place at which they are issued 
tiade more widely, and have exchanges and the 
balance of business and indebedness in its favor 
from greater distances, and the notes of the local 
banks will ihe more widely be uniform in their 
value. ; 

Hence the notes of a good State bank, issued 
and redeemable at Philadelphia, New York, or 
Boston, wii) be as uniform in value, over as wide 
au extent of country doing business there, as would 
the notes cf branches of the United States Bank, 
izsued in those cities, and redeemable only there, 
and only there receivable for public dues. 

‘The only additional or more extended uniformity 
in value given to the branch notes, would result 
from making them by law receivable for public 
dues every where, or for debts dus anywhere to the 
other branches. . 

But Congress could confer such a privilege as 
the first on any State bank, or set of State banks, 


.with precisely the same benefits to the currency, 


in extending its unifurmity; and would thus accom- 
plish the same end, without requiring us to form a 
rational debi to make a large capital, and incur all 
the other danzers to public liberty and public virtue 
attendant on such a colossal institution. : 

The last United States Bank, too, found this 
clause (making its notes receivable everywhere for 
public dues) so great an inconvenience and ex- 
pense, that it petitioned Congress to alter the. pro- 
vision. [t virtually required sufficient specie to be 
kept at two different places to redeem most of its 
notes, And Mr. Crawford recommended that they be 
made receivable only at or near the branches where 
issued, and said that they had ceased to be a cur- 
rency in the Whole West and Southwest by means 
of this provision, now so highly commended. 

“The Bank has consequently found itself constrained to di. ` 
rect those branches to refuse to issue their notes, even upon a 
deposite of specie. The effect of these causes combined has 
been the exclusion from circulation, in ali States West and 
South of the seat of Government, of the notes of the Bank of the 
United States and its offices. For several of these States there 
is nosound circulation” ’ — Crawford's Ann. Report, Decem. 
ber, 1820, 

Thus it was found that this boasted uniformity 
was produced only by a particular provision by 
Congress, and not by the effect of a large capital ; 
and that, if it was continued, the consequence 
must be a large loss of dividends and profits, such 
as took place from 1818 to 1822; or the embarking 
in anew branch of business in exchanges, on a 
hazardous mereantile scale, in order to remedy, ia 
some degree, the evil and loss. 

The Bank, therefore, being compelled to take up 
these branch notes, at the rate of thirteen millions 
in one year in New York, and having funds else- 
where for their redemption, stopped issuing them 
at all, and thus stopped the boasted uniform cur- 
rency over the whole West and Southwest. This 
it must do again, much quicker under the present 
act, as the branch notes are now not only receiva- 
ble for public dues every where, but for all debts 
every where payable to any other branch. 

The uniform currency must, therefore, fail under 
this additional burden; and no branch notes be is- 
sucd, but ike discounts be there made with specie, 
or the Bank must fail. Nothing can avert it, un- 
less a remedy is obtained, as before indicated, by 
adventuring, as in 1823 and 1824, into a new 
branch of mercantile speculation and hazardous 
Ti is that of dealing largely in western 
and southwestern bills of exchange, and sending 
them and shipping specie to the Hast,in order to 
redeem virtually the branch notes, which are trans- 
mitted to the East; and are there paid in for public 
dne. This the Bank’ can do, as it has done since 
1824. Butithas been at.a greai expense to the 
Wrest and Southwest, quite equal to all the uniform 
currency has been worth; purchasing exchange and 
drafts low, and selling them high, and at the risk 
of any revulsion in the prices of the great staples 
for which the bills of exchange are chiefiy drawn, 
and which may lead again to those immense 
losses of 1825 and 1837 and 1840 on bills of ex- 
change, which helped so largely to plunge the late 
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ven ‘back depreciatéd on th branches, to 
fmminent risk of stopping specie payments in 
e of them, (in Georgia). and leading soon to a 
costly yedemption of them in New York. To the old 
hazards and icsses on ihis subject, we new delibe- 
ratély-add by this bill t ose of requiring the branch 
n obė taken everywhere for ine debis of the 
Bank} a provision which must erelonz icad to a refu- 
sal to issue any or many branch notes, or to a loss 
by the. Bank in thus virtually redeeming them 
every where, so very great as to make its stock un- 
profitable and its dividends miserably low. 

In fine, are we, in order to have a mag- 
nificent ¢apital, and a magnificent curren- 
cy, to run the same round again with the 
last magnificent institution, to end, as that has 
done, to all its present stockholders—ia ruin and 
ignominy? A fallof only two ceats a pound in 
cotton would produce a loss of more than $10,000,- 
000, and, if it happened on the bills of exebanxe held 
by the Bank, would equal a loss of quite one-third 
of its whole capital. 

Tam now unwiiling to fatigue the Senate with 
further details al this time on this view of the sub- 
ject. 

Let me, however, read a single passage from 
Mr Gallatin, (p. 91,) showing the folly of such 
calculations as we have bad in respect to a sound 
and uniform currency to be created by this large 
capital of the proposed Rank: 

“Butit isa great error to suppose that it can afforda gene- 
rally uniform currency, or one which shall at (he same time 
be of the same value in all places.” 

One more from Appleton, (p. 35:) 

Sanotherargument in favor ofa great Bank as, that it may 
furnish a paper medium which will ciretlate thraughont the 
United States. {ts importance in this respect is greatly over- 
rated.” 

Even the committee of Congtess, in 1819, ar- 
rived at the same conclusion, after their practical 
examination, which twenty years’ experience «ince 
has confirmed in the minds of the most sagacious 
and intelligent bankers. Suppose the notes of this 
Bank to be once issued, do gentiemen apprehend 
that their constituents are to have them in general 
use? or that they are to be procured any more 
readily and cheaply than even specie is now? 

If they do, the delusion must soon vanish. Fif- 
ty thousand dollars’? worth of such notes taken to 
Detroit or Natchez to-morrow, if managed as pru- 
dence requires, are notio be given away or ex- 
chan:.d for any thins of less value thaa soin, or 
even jvaned without the bere security, ct short- 
est er tit, nôt to be renewed, or, when paid i to 
contin: ¢ in genera) cheulatiou tuere a sivg'e ¢ 
No: ali would be gathered up at a presen, for 
travelling or for remittagces, instead Gi? bills of ex- 
change, and would not aid tue general currency of 
those places in the slighest degree. The interior 
circulating medium, while tolerated at all, always 
drives away that of superior value, as the commu- 
nity will of course always use the cheapest ma- 
chine or tool, if it answer the same purpose jn bu- 
siness. 

Tne only real aid of much imporiance con- 
ferred by such a Bank with such a capital 
on the currency would be merely by throwing 
back on other banks their ex ve issues; by 
either runnieg on them for specie, or compel- 
ling them to redeem their excesses in the large 
cities. 

This, however, is now done effectively and nse- 
fully in New England by the Sufolk Bank sys- 
tem; in New York, by:its present sysiem as to 
country bank notes; and is the trus secret of 
Scotch banking, through the operation, by othe: 
banks or bankers, in making them give exchange 
on London, or virtually redeem in London most of 
their issues. 

The denounced Sub-Treasury has the same 
operation, where State bank notes eceumolate on 

_ hand, by sending them home for redemption. 

A new United Siates Bank is no m re needed 
for this, than any jarge Se is. Hither 
could, if it would, produce en -qually salutary 
influence in this respect; and neither coes it volun- 
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tarily, unless found profiable. This Bank is not 
required to it. 

Bat no step is demanded even for this, cr can be 
useful in this operation, till the banks resume spe- 
cie payments. In those States where the currency 
is now mst in want of improvement, it can be 
feast improved by such a Bank as this, ull publie 
opinion js reformed, and the State Legislatures and 
ihe communiiy repudiate and reject depreciated 
paper. ‘The reform must begin at home, with the 
people and the States. It has begun silently, 
slowly, itis trae, but surely. The rotten institu- 
tions must de swept away first. 

The measure, then, of putting into operation a 
large capital to aid the currency, even as a check 
on other banks, (which is almost its only real 
benefii,) is now premature. It is premature, as 
shown by sound reasoning; and premature, as shown 
in the scund opinions of both Mr. Appleton and 
Mr. Gallatin.—[Appleton, 27, 40, 41; Gallatin, 90. 

This extraordinary session of Congress, alse, so 
far as regatds a National Bank for any purpose, 
and muck more for any considerable utility in con- 
nection with the currency, was itself premature, 
and execedingly injudicious. 

But the chairman says further, that this Bank is 
wanted for still other objects; and, among them, its 
tendency to pri vent and lessen a national debt. 

ĮI have before heard of the supposed benefits of 
a National Bank in creating a national debt, by 
Making loans to the Government; but never before 
of its tendency to prevent such debt. Was not 
our first Bank, as well as the second, vindicated 
on the ground of their convenience m lending mo- 
ney to the Government, and in managing the inte- 
rest and transiers of a deb: already created? 

And was net the National Bank of England 
frmnded entirely ta the creation of a public debi? 
aad has not its capital swollen sines from six or 
seven ssillions of dollars to near seventy millions, 
by additions to that debt, rather than reductions of 
i? Has not the whole debtof E»gland since aug- 
meated, under Bank influ: uee, to the enormous ag- 
giegate of near $4,000.000,0002 

Is vot the debi of France also increasing at 
the rate of $90,000,000 or more the past year, 
hotwithvtandiug the exisience of its National 
Bank? 

And will not our debi at once increase ten or 
sixteen millions by the very passage of this bill, 
with such an enormous portion of iis capital to be 
borrowed and taken by ur? 

Bu: sirike oat that capital, and this whole evil 
is avecied—our debi being increased instead of 
lessened by this injadicicus bill. How is it to les- 
sen the debt? By profits? And are we, as a Gv- 
vernmen!, so silly as to expeet to grow richer by 
speeal:ton aad brokerage on borrowed capital? 

Have we not iuinous examples enough in such 
States as Mississippi and Michigan, to deter us 
from such delusive hopes, as well as such deroga- 
tory business for a great nation? 

lts aid iu paying off any pnblic debtis the aid 
only of ths shovel in digging canais, or the hod 
in erecting palaces. It is the mere tool wielded 
by others, and the means are svpplied from the 
industry and thrift of the people at large. But 
another vast improvement in this Back at this time, 
with such a capital, isclaime] to be iis new and ex- 
trsord nary location in this political city of magnificent 
distances, rather than in a commercial mart or 
mabufactaring emporium. Sach an immense ca- 
piai, operatisg yearly to the amount of two hun- 
died infiiions, is to be more useful and safe if cone 
trolled here, than in Philadelphia or New York, 
How absurd! i is like placing the Sank of Esg- 
sland in the tiu mi wall, or amidst the 
coal of New sad of the centre of a mil- 
licn of inbat in London, connecied with the 
exchanges and commerce of near hsif the civilized 
world. The political danger of such concen:rated 
capital, wielded by the great central power, is, as 
heretofore intimated, one of the greatest innova- 
tions end real perils in the bili, rather than being 
some wonderful improvement, as seems to be the 
opinion of iis great adv: cate and author. If that 


e sport cf sordid cliques or politreal ca- 
atthe Presidency, our condition wll 
tbai of the Roman Senate under Ju- 


cals a 
be as bad as 


gurtha; or even worse—for a purchaser could then 


probably be found. , N 
To say that this dangerous institution should be 


` here, because here is the seat of Government, un- 


less it be made a mere fiscal machiae without capi- 
tal, is to say that, fora like reason, oar dry-docks 
should be here, and ali imports and exports be 
concentrated here. It is to say that the centre of 
pulities must also be the centre of banking; and 
that the regulator of its immense machinery must 
be here, and moved from here, with almost the 
speed of galvanism or electricity, and infusing cor- 
ruption and poison, I fear, into every vein of the 
body polite. ; 

Sucha quesiionabie proposition as a location 
here received in 1816 only thirty votes out of the 
whole House of Represen‘atives; and every sound 
financier repudiates it wihout hesitancy.—Galla- 
tin, 93,95. Merchants’ Meg. for July, 1840, p. 36. 

But, above all, and over all orker considerations, 
this large capital in the bill seems to be urged nn- 
der the delasive idea that this Bank, with such a 
capital, is to bring re‘ief to every body in every 
thing. It isto bea new Pactolus, whose stream 
will wash sands of goli over the whole country; it 
is to be—net a Danae’s shower, to corrupt and be- 
tray, but a sort of fertilizing dew, to moisten and 
start into life every drooping interest in society, 
and to operate as a political indefinable elixir for 
all the disorders in society. Itseems to be ima- 
gined that the Bank will create new capital to the 
extent of thirty millions; when most of it, not mere 
credit, is probably to be only the transfer of other 
capital now employed in other bauks or other pur- 
saus; and its witọdrawal thence is probably to in- 
commode and embarrass there, much more than it 
will benefit here. If any new capita! is introduced 
from abroad, in the shape of coin, it will at once 
return if the country continues indebted abroad; 
and if it stimulates to larger imports and overtrad- 
ing, will not only return, bul carry more with it, 
and cause lasting evils. The imports of specie 
by the last Bank in its early years cost over half a 
million, and probably benefited it or the country 
searce a dollar; because, by expansion, it kept the 
balance of trade largely against us. The addition 
of this Benk- capital, if composed chiefly of credit 
by stock-notes, as most of the private portion of it 
will doubtless be, under the present provision al- 
lowing the Bank to commence business without 
all its capital being paid in, makes no addition to 
the real means of the community. It increases 
prices, without an increase of real ability to pay; 
andit ends in revulsionsand bankruptcies. A Bank! 
a Bank! a Bank! is the senseless cry with many, 
without regard to reason or experience, and as if a 
Bank were a magical ring, the gift of some Eastern 
genii, that was, with the slightest touch, to work 
the most wondrous miracles; when, in truth, the 
only real addition to real capital is not in making 
new banks, but in adding more coin, more pro- 
duce, more menufactures, more land, more labor. 
The power and durable wealth of society are chief- 
jy’ ucreased by new intelligence, new skill, with 
purer morals and greater industry. i 

A Bark is, to be sure, in one sense, a labor- 
saving machine; because if concentrates and 
makes somewhat more active the same amount of 
capital before exisiing in the community, and very 
usefully loaned out by individuals. If well se- 
cured, it also furnishes facilities ina good paper 
for cheaper payments jn jarge sums, and for dis- 
tant objecis. But if, as Mr. Norman supposes, a 
paper currency costs tio and a balf per cent. per 
annum, while a gold one costs only one fifty-third 
of this; and if the paper, atthe same time, be not 
well secured, the balance of losses and suffering 
over the advantages to all the community may be, 
in the end, much the greatest. ‘Phe bes: financiers 
rezard tae point as questionable, looking to the 
whole country and to allconsequeaces. While it 
is believed thatin large cities, and for travellers and 
merchants, banks weil regulated are beneficial 
for several objects, and especially those for mere 
deposites, (which was their only object originali; ;) 
their operation elsewhere, with a yower to lend, 
and especially to expand and contract their issues 
at pleasure, is regarded, and has been proved, ex- 
ceedingly dangerous, And, beside, their tendency 
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to revulsions every where has caused infinie 
t:mptions io specalation and ruin throughout the 
interior of the country. Quite as much spare real 
capital would probably have been loaned in the 
Wesi from the Hast, aud from Europe to the 
Eastin the last forty years, if a single new bank 
had not been creaied, as there has in fact been 
loaned, But it wouid save been in a different 
form—by bond and mortgage, or on longer credit 
for land or merchandise; and thus in a form much 
more convenient and useful to the community at 
large than the short sixty or nineiy days’ bank 
credit on promissory notes or bills of exchange. 

Tne disasters to debtors in a great change of 
prices or fluctuation in trade, from any cause, 
would not have been a tithe of what has actually 
occurred, because individual creditors and ageuts 
could have veen more lenicut with safety, having 
no excessive issues to be redeemed prompuy with 
their collections; and they would never, in person 
or by agent, have exercised the inexorable severity 
which characterizes soulless corporations, in sacri- 
ficing at the day their debtors’ estates, 

Gentlemen on the opposite side seem to think 
that there was no efficient capital, or efficient use of 
it, before the introduction of banks of discount and 
circulation, as if lands, houses, specie, catile, mer- 
chandise, and produce, did not exist, constitute so- 
lid capiial, and lead to prosperity in Assyria, 
Egypt, and Carthage, not to name Rome or 
Greece, as greaily and gloriously before banks ex- 
isted as since—as if England, before William IIL, 
(the era when modern banking there began,) or 
France before 1805, had neither capital, nor pros- 
perity, nor grandeur—as if the United States them- 
selves were nothing before 1791 or 1783—and as 
if, without the introduction of bankehere daring 
the last half ceutury, the race of Washington, and 
Franklin, and Hancock, which had before driven 
back the barbarian, subdued the forest, and con- 
quered independence from the mightiest monarchy 
on the globe, would have degenerated, without the 
introduction of banks—as if their glorious country 
would not have centinued to rush forward in its 
career of splendor without much (if any) less rapid 
strides im either wealth, population, intelligence, 
virtue, or power, without banks, than it had done 
before without them. 

The idea is preposterous. No. Our best capi- 
tal—beyond our abundant and fertile soil with 
its rich crops, our gigantice lakes, and long navi- 
gable streams, with all our vast agvicultural, 
manufacturing, and commercial resourees—con- 
sists of a free and intelligent and moral peo- 
ple, with their liberal constitutions and equal 
laws. s . 

If, with all these, we have continued to advance 
by large strides, it is not easy to say whether they 


have been more or leys rapid in consequence cf. 


banks. But some, not very unphilcsophical ia 
their researches or views, Lave sapposed that our 
progress has been rapid in spite of banks, as well 


as in spite of yellow fevers, choleras, conflagrations, , 


and inundations; and that, on a broad view, banks, 
no more than these, because attendant on our 
career, have been the cause of its brillianey and 
grandeur. 

Making then, at this moment, sogreat an addi- 
tion to the present large bank capital is likely, in- 
stead of becoming a blessing to the country as a 
whoe, to prove a mingled web ot weal and wo, 
and to turn the scales in the end decidedly against 
the measure. 

Look a moment at tne lessons of experience, on 
the blessings of this kind of banks of large capital 
and large issues. Have they prevented, or rather 
did they not cause the expansions of 1795, and the 
contractions and disasters thet followed? Did they 
prevent the distress of 1807 and 1809, under the 
first United States Bank? Did they prevent the 
widespread ruin in 1819 to 1823 or 1824, the very 
period selected by the chairman as illustrating 
the improved times—-“‘the good old times’’—pro- 
duced by the second Uuited States Bank? 

How did he describe these times in 1824, when 
they were somewhat more freshin his memory 


than now? ee ne 
Extract from Mr. Clay's speech in 1824, as published in 
Niles’s Register of that date, vol. 2%, pages 378, 388. 
# In casting our eyes around us, the most prominent circum- 


stance which fixes our attention, and challenges our deepest re- 
gret, is the general distress which pervades the whole coun- 
fry. Itis forced upon us by numerous facts of the most incon- 
testable character. Itis indicated by the diminished exports 
ofnative produce; by the depressed and reduced state of our 
foreign navigation; by our diminished commerce; by successive 
unthreshed crops of grain, perisuing in our barnsand yards for 
want of a market; by tbe alarming diminution of.the circula- 
ting medium; by the numerous bankruptcies, not limited to 
the trading classes, but extending to all orders of society; by a 
universal complaint of the want of employment, and a conse- 
quent reduction of the wages of labor; by the ravenous pursuit 
after public situations, not for the sake of their honors, and the 
performance of their public duties, but as a means of private 
subsistence; by the relucrant resort to the perilous use of PAPER 
MONEY: by the intervention of legislation in the delicate reia- 
tio of debtor and creditor, and, above all, by the low and de- 
pressed slate of the value of almost every description of the 
whole mass of propery of the nation, which has, on an average, 
sunk not tess than fifiy per cent. within a few years.” 

Indeed, not to dwell on these various pictures of 
wretchedness and ruin that followed in the train of 
the second Bank, it is a recorded fact, in the report 
to the other House in 1832, that quite five anda 
half miilions of the capital itself of the Bank was 
irretrievably lost, of which we owned one-seventh ; 
and all the dividends for two or three years, soon 
after it commenced business, 

Did the second Bank again, in 1825, avert al- 
most unexampied bankruptcies? Or, in 1834, did 
it mitigate, or rather not produce, the panic and 
sutfering which were represented to agonize the 
country? Or, in 1836, did it check, or rather not 
stimulaie, the expansions and overtreding which 
led to an excess of sixty millions imports over the 
prior year, and thus produced the revulsion in cre- 
dit, and the export of specie, that caused mest of 
the banks in 1837 to suspend, and the whole com- 
munity io be overwhelmed with debt and insol- 
vency? 

Now the delusion seems to be, that, by making 
another Bank—-thovgh on the basis of that, yet in 
many respects more exposed to abuse—we are to 
get rid of all the evils in its train—evils which 
have so recently closed its turbid career, it is 
feared, in hopeless bankrupicy; marred American 
credit abroad; and covered numerous firesid :s with 
desolation. 

Of what use is it to denounce the officers of 
that institution as charlatans, or to exult that the 
connection between them and the Government had 
been severed before its final explosion, when we 
hasten now to reinstate their vicious system of 
banking, with scme additional perils, and proclaim 
it not only as the great guide in forming this, but 
have repeated in its favor here all the boastful but 
exploded pretensions—as to its equalizing ex- 
changes, restoring a nniform currency over the 
whole country, and bringing immediate relief to all 
classes—which emanated so constantly from the 
vanity, the pertness, the rashness, that long pre- 
sided over its destinies, and eventually sowed the 
seeds of its ruin? 

Another proud claim in behalf of the former 
National Banks, as wellas this one, is their infu- 
ence to prevent defaults and losses of the public 
money. Bui, in poini of fact, cur own records 
show that the last Bank, and the former one, so 
far from lessening the losses of which gentlemen 
talk often as connected with the Sub-Treasury, or 
even the State bank system, led to greater public 
lo:ses from 1797 to 1801, and again from 1809 to 
1811, and from 1817 to 1821, and from 1821 to 
1824—all periods when a Uniied States Bank was 
in full operation, with all its guards and benefits— 
than have occurred ia any similar length of time 
under the State bank systern or the Tadependent 
Treasury. Not one of any magnitude is known 
to have happened under the latier. Again: col- 
lectors, receivers, disbursing ofticers, and merchants 
giving bends for cuties, have existed, and must 
exist, under all systems; and it appears from an 
official report to Congress that the losses by ail 
those persons combined, have, during those periods 
under a United S:ates Bank, been in a far greater 
proportion to the money collected and disbursed, than 
in any other periods whatever from the fouedation 
ofthe Government, Besides this, more losses have 
happened by single officers in banks, to their stock- 
holders, in numerous cases, the past few years, 
than by all the deposit> State banks combined as 
depositories since 1789. ‘There is, also, another 
misapprehension on this subject, common to many 
gentlemen on the other side of the house. It is, 


that the losses of unavailable .unds. in the: Trea- 

sury, to the extent. of more than a million, bap- 

pened undir the old pet bank system, from 181T to 

1816, or under the moré recent one from. 1833 to. 
1840, Butcur records show that not a dollar of 

the public deposites was probably lost under either 

of them, though some delay and inconveniente 

have been caused by the suspension of several‘of 

the State bank depositorics. The old failares of. 
them, that have ended in ascertained. losses, were | 
after 1816, and between that and 1827, in the full 

tide of the United Siates Bank. 

Another iacreased danger, rather than relief, by 
the power to loan in the present bill this large’ ca- 
piia! and the deposites, will arise from lending out 
at hazard, not only the $10,000,000 or $16,000,000 
of United States capital, but its daily means—the 
current deposites of the revenue. How can this 
be justified by gentlemen on the other side, who in 
1834 denounced even the accommodations recom- 
mended to merchants alone, in conformity to eariy 
practice? They now urge loans to all, restricting 
none, however gambling, or speculating, or politi- 
cal, except members of Congress, excluded on our 
motion, and in all amounts, except to directors 
and officers, and they now license, if not sanction, 
even donations of the public fands to every favo- 
rite except these officers. 

However great were their horror at the partiali- 
ty which might be connected, as they supposed, 
with the loans of the public money in 1834 and 
1835; and however they may have joined in 1840 
in rendering it penal for any public officer to loan 
a dollar of that money, and have repeated the. pro- 
hibition at this very session, ın another bill; yet, 
by the present one, they encourage directly the re- 
verse, and place the return of the public means ia 
peril of the winds and waves, wherever the mer- 
chant may have hazarced them in any quarter of 
the globe, and in the various speculations in town 
or city lots on mere paper, in new manufactures, 
and countless other enterprises, where, the most 
hungry adventurers may, under the new credit. 
system, choose to expose them. : 

This is a specimen of the care which we exer. 
cise in protecting the pecple’s own money, ani 
that current revenue on which depends our ability 
to fulfil promptly the pudlic contracts and preserve 
unbroken the public faith. Would it not be much 
more likely to bring relief to the people and the Go- 
vernment, if we were cut loose from all banks, and 
continue our present divorce from them unchanged, 
except as the Government, like individuals, might 
find it useful or convenient in any particular case, 
er for any special object, to employ any of them 
temporarily? . 

Mauch less ought the Government to encourage 
banks of ciçeula'ion connected with large capital 
and irading, as they have led to those expansions 
and contractions in the currency for half a centu- 
ry, which, at times, have desolated not only this 
country but parts of Europe. Passing by the pre. 
vious ruin in Franee by the expansions of Law’s 
Mississippi Bank, we find the Bank of England, 
in 1797, suspending for more than a quarter of a 
century, and, by its conseqent expansions, inevita- 
bly changing the whole value of property and con- 
tracts, and again by contractions, to resume, co- 
vering the commercial world with wrecks, After 
its resumption, we have wilneszed both in that and 


‘this country, under a great. increase of bank capi- 


tal and issues, a cousiaat succession of flactua- 
tions in prices and basiness, ull most branches of 
commerce have become bat litle less certain in 
their results than ordinary gambling, and till many 
in Engiand are entirely ripe for a separation of the 
Government from banks of that description. It 
seems to be deemed high time there to protect the 
community from the immense Josses incident to so 
viribus a system. 

I read to you, sir, on this subject, some extracts 
from Parnell, among several other writers with 
similar views; and he, being a foreigner, will not, 
be suspected of any unfavorable political bias 
against banks, arising from party prejudice among 
ourselves, Parnell, on the power of the Bank of 
England, 8th and 9th pages, after citing Tooke, 
Muchet, and others, adds: 

“These several authorities show, not only that the Bank of 
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England possesses the complete and unlimited contrel over the’ 
currency, but that, in their opinion, tt isa power of so vast and 
importanta nature that it aught not to be intrusted to sucha 
body as the directors ofa trading company.” 

Again he says: 

“Tf the directors think proper to send into circulation a large 
amount ot paper, when trade has a tendency to run intoa state 
of overtrading, -they will directly encourage the wildest specu. 
lations; and if, on the other hadd, they ‘should suddenly con- 
třast the amount of paperin circulation, they will cause even 
the soundest speculations to fail, and bring about the ruin of 
all embarked in them,” 

And he quotes Drummond on the Currency, 
page 65, to show that 

“Lis indispensably necessary to every plan that shall be 
adopted, that an immediate end should be put to the connection 
which has subsisted between the Government and the Bank.. 
Whoever will’beat the trouble of reading the appalling facts + 
detailed in Messrs. Tooke’s Muchet’s and Hardcastle’s pam- 
phlets, will be convinced that that connection hag been hitherto 
productive of nothing but mischief to the country.” 


Let us look a moment at the actual returns of 
banks, and analyze the fluctuation, in the Jast six 
years, in the circulation both of the United States 
Bank alone, and of the whole banks in the Union, 
and which fluctuation is caused directly by the ex- 
cessive loans of bank capital. ‘The ruinous expan- 
pansions and contractions which the examination 
must disclose cannot but appearto have resulted 
from excessive loans of that capital, which by this 
bill weso largely and so imprudently propose to 
increase. Much of it, under a system of mere 
credit,. has, with every favorable or adverse gale 
readily vacillated, and thus enlarged and dimi- 
nished prices of labor, produce, and merchandise, 
to a most riinous extent. 

Thus, in the official table before me, sent last 
year from the Treasury Department to the House 
of Representatives, in the annual Bank report, 
(B B,) it appears that the circulation of the United 
States Bank, from the Ist of January, 1832, being 
about 214 miilions, fell in one year to 174 millions, 
which is near 20 per cent. It then rose by the Ist 
of January, 1834, to 19.2-10 millionsyor 12 per 
cent, and fell again, through the panic of 1834, by 
1835, to 174 millions, or quite 10 per cent. and 
then took the monstrous leap by the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1836, cf 33 per cent. or to 23 millions. 

If these notes had been at that time the only cur- 
rency or measure of value, the last change of one- 
third in expansion would have increased the price 
of ull things, if other matters remained the same or 
equal, to quite one-third. Or, in other words, it 
would have caused as great a change to the selling 
and buying community, as if the yard stick had 
been reduced in length to two feet, the bushel in 
size to only about 22 quarts, and the avoirdupois 
pound in weight to only about 11 onnces. On the 
same principle, the first change of 20 percent. or 
one-fifth, in contraction, would have virtually in- 
creased the yard to quite seven inches more in 
length, the bushel to six quarts more, and the 
pound to three ounces heavier. What derange- 
ment in calculations as to contracts at these pe- 
riods, fora given number of yards, bushels, or 
pounds! They make the extreme variation from 
the lowest and highest exceed one half, or be quite 
53 per c2nt. in only four years! What revulsions 
and ruin in matiers which come home to the busi- 
ness and bosoms of thegreat mass of the commu- 
nity! 

But looking to the whole paper circulation in the 
United Siates, in the same report, on the last page, 
We witness as great or still greater fluctuation 
and evils growing out of excessive loans and issues 
on excessive credits, under the form of bank ca- 

ital. 

i Thus, the whole circulation rose from 94 8-10 
millions on the ist of January, 1834, to 103 1-10 
millions by 1835, ot nine per cent. increase, in- 
stead of the natural increase of about four per cent. | 
in a ratio with cur population. 

Again: from the first of 1835 to 1836 it sudden- 
ly increased to 140 3-10 millions, or near 40 per 
cent. instead of 4. Again: by 1837, to 149 1-10 
millions, or 6 per cent. more; and then suddenly 
fell, by 1838, to 116 1-10 millions, being 27 per 
cent. reduction, instead of the natural jacrease of 
4. By 1839, it started again into a new expansion 
to 135 1-10 millions, or near 18 per cent.; and fell 
again, by 1840, to only 106 9-10 millions, or near 
21 per cent. instead of the due increase of 4 per 
cent. 


_ banks. 


Yet our candid opponents attribute all the con- i 


sequences of these ruinous fluctuations, produced 
in the Bank parlor, to the past administration; as 
if that could have had profit, pleasure, or pros: 
perity, by any such injuries, and had not been in- 
terested to prevent and reduce them by every legi- 
timate means. These expansions have had a like 
effect in raising prices at times, with the real addi- 
tion to specie, which occurred after the discovery 
of America. That raised them near three-four:hs 
in amount. (See Gallatinon Currency, 1830, p. 
7.) Here, in 1835 and 1836 the expansion would 
tend to raise them four-tenths, or approaching one- 
half; while, in 1838, the revulson would tend to 
lessen them, as if one-fifth of all the specie in 
the world was returned to the mines whence it 
came. The prices would thereby be reduced near. 
ly 21 per cent. if no other causes intervened to 
prevent it. 

The destruction or loss even of bank capita 
produced by these fluctuations in the last fifty years 
has been computed at quite $72,000,000; the loss 
by depreciated paper, and depositesand balances 
in suspended as well as broken banks, at more than 
$132,000,000; and the loss by the sacrifices of pro- 
perty and sudden changes in prices at a sum al- 
most inealeulable, but certainly in only the last 
twenty years, exceedingi$150,000 000. (Treasury 
report to Senate, February, 1841, on losses by 
See report ef commitice in House of Re- 
presentatives, on banks, 1832.) These results are 
truly appalling, but they are not believed to be ex- 
aggerated when presenting one side of the account. 

The consequences of these expansions in circu- 
lation and in the loans consequent on the great in- 
crease of bank capital, which I have before alluded 
to, and which I am anxious by this motion to pre- 
vent any addition to at this time, have been also 


most fatal to the expenditures and indebtedness of 


individuals and States. Our imports exeeeded the 


exports for near ten years after the late Bank of 


the United States got into full operation in 1818 
only about $7,000,000 :.nnually on an average, or 
a fair profit and return; and then rose to an exc:ss 
of more than $20,000,000 in the next ten years 
annually, and in 1836 to on» of $61,000,000! (See 
annual report on finances, December, 1839; also 
Gallatin on Banking, p. 26.) 

The result of expansions in issues and discounts, 
and consequent overtrading, has been State debts 
nearly equal to these disastrous excesses in im- 
ports. The fall of prices, and the bankruptcies 
thus produced, and not caused by political events, 
are most apparent, and should deter us fiom ad- 
ding any new fuel to the flame. We should not, 
under an excess of stimulants, administer stilt 
more. The evil began in the last year to be in the 
progress of gradual correction. Our exports kave 
been regulirly augmenting for several years, 
and during the last year excecded the imports 
near $25,000,000—a fact unparalleled in our his- 
tory. Our tonnage is larger than at most former 
periods; money plenty for business purposes, inte- 
rest low, and every thing indicating permanent 
prosperity, if not prevented by party tinkering at 
this session with the currency and business, by 
new banksand new schemes of debts and dona- 
tions. 

You may call the banking system of Joans and 
circulation a steam power, if you please, in the 
currency; but it is a steam power without the skill 
or care yet acquired to prevent constant explo- 
sions and ruin. In enlarging it hastily and erude- 
ly, we are like children playing with edged tools, 
or clowns sporting with a locomotive, 


The success of this motion tostrike out all the 
capital, would open the door to have a fiscal insti- 
tution organized; which is the gteat desideratam, 
and that would be exposed to none of the perils 
arising from expansions and contractions in either 
loans or issues. 

_ If it was confined merely to the collection, keep- 
sng, transfer, and disburzement of the pubiiz money, 
it could insure every legitimate constitutional ob- 
ject; butif Congress should suppose that publie 
convenience required the formation cf some kind 
of currency besides specie to be used in the largest 
and most distant operations, this could readily be 
effected without any banking powers er privileges, 
by merely making the Treasury drafts drawn in 


specie, deposited at certain convenient places, if 
deemed expedient to enlarge this kind of paper—the 
highest in security and representative value which 
the art- of man can devise. It would be like our 
representative value here and in the other House, 
as members of Congress, instead of the sterling 
coin—the people them:zelves convened. While we 
faithfully represent their views, opinions, and 
wishes, we may well pass current for them, and be 
received readily instead of them; but when disre- 
garding either, we ought to be, and in justice 
usually are, discredited and cros:ed as worthless 
representatives. But I forbear dwelling on this 
sugzestion further, as in September, 1637, I had 
the honor to propose a similar measure to the con- 
sideration of Congress, in connectioa with the In- 
dependent Treasury. ; 

The prevailing idea in Europe at this. time on 
this subject is, that all paper issues should be made 
by some power or establishment distinct and sepa- 
rate from that which has an interest in increasing 
injudiciously paper issues, One could thus be 
adopted, and would tend to place a large amount of 
our paper currency on the soundest basis, and, at 
the same time, would avoid all the dangers and 
evils which have occurred in both hemispheres 
from banks of circulation and excessive loansfon 
mere eredit capital. These are measures not like 
Law’s Mississippi scheme, or the South Sea bubble, 
or like Jand banks, and various mere paper ma- 
chines, but corrective, stringent, and calculated to 


check every specu'ative and delusive scheme. 


If the GoveFnment, as a Government, canno 
exercise a due control in some such way, by mak- 
ing specie, and specie alone, the basis of paper, it 
shows itself incapable of government; and if it 
cannot keep safely the coin on which the paper is- 
sues, which is the great risk, when aided by all the 
ingenuity of locks and bolts, all the vigilance of 
faithful public servants, ail the penalties of the pe- 
nitentiary, and the checks of oaths, and double 
keepers, then it must have less sagacity than the 
ancients, who resorted to Delphos and the capitol 
itself as depositories, and invoked the sacred assist- 
ance of religion for security. 

Nothing by way of precaution—nothing the dic- 
tate of experience, or bearing the impress of sound 


Teason—nothing which we can obtain from books, 


or the most skilful financiers and bankers, as wit- 
nesses called before us, or by correspondence— 
nothing in Europe or America calculated to throw 
light on the subject, or increase the pnblic security, 
ought to be overlooked before final action on so 
vitala measure, We must seize on a hint here, 
anda fact there; an improvement tested in one 
State, another in another; place a safety-valve on 
one power, a steam: gauge aside another, a balance 
wheel over another; and move forward with the 
utmost care. 

But, instead of these precautions, we seem, on 
the contrary, infatuated, as in the merino sheep 
mania thirty years ago, or in the more recent morus 
multicaulis fever, and anxious to push every thing 
too fast and too far. 

We proceed in a manner hasty and undigested 
to make a new public establishment to last in 
power twenty years, ora whole generation of our 
race, and beyond the period of most of our 
own frail lives, as if we were passing some mere 
appropriation for a single year, or organizing some 
establishment which we were, on the face of it, 
perasitied to amend, improve, or repeal, at the next 
or any ether session of Congress, till the end of 
time. 

Repeal did I say, sir? Yes. Sq far from this 
bill being left open, like others in the ordinary. 
course of legislation, with no restraining clause 
against new Jaws of a similar and improved cha- 
racter on the same subject, and therefore liable to 
have additions cr supplements and modications 
made, as experience may show to be proper, it ex- 
pressly forbids the passage of any similar act for 
twenty years; and any repeal of this law,suggested on 
this side of tne House to be legal whenever deemed 
expedient for the public interests by a majority of 
Congress, is denounced as seditious, revolutionary, 
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and jacobinical, On thispoint I am not to be mis- 
understood, however I may be misrepresented, 

__ Tsay nothing on this occasion irrelevant or go- 
ing beyond the subject. 1 offer no opinion upon 
vested rights in private life, or chartered rights in 
private companies. I speak merely to the record 
before me—the precise point in controversy—and 
let me tell gentlemen opposite—let the community 
and capitalists on both sides ef the Atlanie take 
warning, <hat this bill purports to be on a public 
malter—a fiscal agency for the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the United States. It is one not asked ‘for 
to promote the private interests of a few individu- 
als, and a grant of chartered rights made (as an in- 
stance) for opening some small mine or sione quar- 
ry owned exclusively by them; but it is recommend- 
ed by the high officers of the Government as a 
meacure required for the public convenience, and 
to carry on satisfactorily the public administration 
of affairs. 

It is one in which a majority of theshares of stock 
created may belong to the United States, and a 
large portion must so belong, and which, aiter cer- 
tain deductions, must pay into the Treasury all its 
profits; which is placed at the seat of Government, 
and under central control, like other agents and 
bureaus of the departments; which is made amena- 
ble to Congress itself, as well as the head of 
the Tressury, for many of its doings, and 
open to their inspection and visilatorial power for 
all of them; which, in fine, is made the depository 
of all the public treasure; its noies receivable 
fer all the public dues; and our money in its 
vaults pronounced to be in the Treasury itself of the 
United States; and none of its provisions con- 
stitulional under any pretence, except o2 the 
ground that they are necessary tc accomplish im- 
portant public objects. Yet, after all this, we are 
to be told that such an act is not liable to be 
changed by Congress, or repealed, whenever a ma- 
jority shall deem the measure required by the pub- 
lie interesis, though it is public in its origin, public 
in its design, public in its structure, public in its 
control, and public in its operations. Under these 
circumstances, common sense, as well as common 
justice to the existing community and posterity, 
both require that, like all other public laws, whe- 
ther in the form of constitutions, ordinances, 
charters, resolutions, or acts of Congress, it be 
subject to amendment and repeal, as new 
lights or the opinions of a legal majority may de- 
mand. 

Society, in its progress, with new wants, new 
generations, new discoveries, rides over all public 
obstacles in the path of improvement. And waile 
it should not and will not encroach on any private 
rights without urgent occasion, and without far- 
nishing ample indemnity, it must and will sweep 
away, or amend, enlarge, and better every public 
institution within its reach, whatever be the form 
of its creation, or the subject on which it ope- 
rates, 

The decision in the Dartmouth College case, if 
sound cofistitutional law, (which many doubt,) 
does not in the slightest degree impugn this doc- 
trine., Because, there, the corporation originated 
in a private application; was granted for a private 
charitable purpose; had no funds at first, except 
from private sources and donations; and was not 
placed under public control, nor used by the Go- 
vernment for any public object. , 

So, if the present bill established a private bank 
for this District—for private gain and on private 


memorials—neither in its structure, operations, 


nor design, connected with any department of the 
Government, nor placed under its special control 
and visitation; and Congress should choose to 
invest $50,000 or $100,000 in its stock, as it might 
choose to do in some manufacturing or trading 
corporation,—I do not contend, however foolish 
and unadvisable were such invesir ents, that 
they thus made these private corporations 
public ones, or open, like public ones, re- 
peal. I say nothing on this point one way or 
the other, as it is not before us. But the two cases 
are as different in their character as darkness is 
from light, and the doctrines in the Warren 
Bridge cause, decided by the Supreme Court since 


the Dartmouth Coliege opinion, recognise and il- 


| lustrate fuily these distinctiens, and, in my view, 


jastify fully the liability of the present act to re- 
peal. Yes, sit; the handwriting is on the wall; 
and he tbat runs may read that repcal is liable to 
follow a measure of this kind. It must be agi- 
tated from its legal liability to repeal, and from the 
convietion—deep rooted and widespread among 
the Democracy of the country—that the establish- 
ment of such a Bank as this must also be regarded 
as unconstitaonal, and therefore subject to be re- 
pealed whenever feasible. The sovereign State 
whose rights and interests are in part placed here 
in my care, and whose wishes I am not likely to 
overlook—that State has solemnly resolved that 
such an act of legislation, being public as well as 
unconstitutional, is repeatable, and ought to be re- 
pealed. 

Even in the charter proposed in 1832, motions 
were made to iasert in the act itself, incorporating 
a United States Bank, that it should not exclude 
the establishment of other similar institutions at 
any time deemed useful by Congress, nor be deem- 
ed exempt from repeal. They enrolled in their fa- 
vor several lofty names in our history, and. failed 
by only a few votes;—whether from a helief that 
the power existed without any express provision, 
or from other causes, is to me unknown. 

But the conviction has strengthened daily, and 
will continue so to do, that each generation must 
take all suitable steps to secure its own welfare; 
that it is oppressive to bind posterity in bondage, 
or overload ıt with improper burdens; and that, 
however regardful all ought to be, asa matter of 
great public policy, not to violate private contracts, 
or depart from the pubiic faith pledged constitu- 
tionally and legally, (as in any repeal here we 
should not avoid any loan contracted;) yet that we 
are prone to be too meddlesome in legislating for 
private matters, and in mingling (as in this bill) 
private dealings for gain with the mere governing 
and controlling power over the whole. 

It has been well said that society, if let alone, 
can alone work out most improvements. “The 
world is governed too much,” and “the best Go- 
vernment is that which governs least.” The 
country within a few years has grown much wiser 
on these topics. Let it alone, and all will come 
right. But if the majority choose to agitate, and to 
abandon asafe and constitutional fiscal system, 
which exists in the Independent Treasury, and not 
replace it by another in the State banks—both of 
which are less excepticnable on many accounts 
than the present bill, and both of which can in 
various ways be materially improved:—if the ma- 
jority choose to do this, and in high party times, 
and under party impulses, if not for party pur- 
poses, elect to estabish a public agency which 
shall possess the banking powers attendant on a 
large capital and circulation, and invite individuals 
to risk their fortunes on such an ill-judged and 
hazardous attempt-—'he latter must not complain, 
in the end, if their interests are not forfeited, but 
repealed and returned, and made to follow the fate of 
their political partner, for whose paramount cb- 
jects, wishes, ends, and aims, this public institution 
is to be established. 

The chairman thinks this enormous capital, 
which I propose to strike out, will be subscribed, 
notwithstanding the threats of repeal, and notwith- 
standing an opposition which he seems to consider 
so unwarrantable. But let me tell that gentleman, 
the resistance to this measure is not by violence, 
bloodshed, or rebellion; but it is by a “weapon 
tirmer set, and better than ihe bayonet”—by the 
baliot box It is through peaceful legislation—it is 
not in the spirit of agrarianism or levelling—it is 
not without high authorities and ample reasons. 

The oppesition to this measure embodies much 
ot that part of the scientific corps of the country 
which bas made matters of finance, banking, and 
the currency, a topie of research. It embodies al- 
most the whole Democracy in solid column—it 
embodies many from the other side, of the suf- 
ferers and vicinas by the monstrous abuses in 
banking which of late years have spread desolation 
round so many firesides. 

It emboiies even many sound political econo- 
mists, practical bankers, intelligent merchants, and 
talented editors, in the ranks of our opponents, be- 
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cause, though not opposed to such an institution ia 
the abstract, they deem this one premature, ill- 
timed, ill-digested, and with a location and capi- 
tal dangerous alike to public virtue and public ti- 
berty. 

Yet, unde all this, the chairman urges on our 
part silent acquiescence, if not support. He incul- 
cates repose, repose. When out of power, that 
gentleman’s motto was, agitation! agitation! He 
attacked every thing—supported nothing. But 
now, when schemes the mot dangerous and uns 
constitutional are u'ged upon us—-when every 
doubtful power is to be usurped and pushed to the 
utmost—when it is avowed in the public press that 
a return to the principles and policy of Alexander 
Hamilton is meditated and in progress—can it be 
expected that all the steady opponents of those 
principles for half a century are to be lulled into 
deathlike repose? Can it be hoped that the repre- 
sentatives of the sterling demoeracy of the land, 
under such omens of ruin as a permanent national 
debt, increased taxes, and augmented expenditures, 
are to sleep at their posts? that they are to lick in 
quiet the hand that smites cr gags them; crouch to 
oppression like the ignoble Hindoo: succumb tame- 
ly to every species of derision; and, under aggres- 
sions like these, polluted and polluting, practise 
only repose! repose! 

Let me admonish gentlemen on the other side, 
that if they believe our principles, habits, or faith, 
could make us submit, with the abject silence of 
slaves, to encroachments like these, they possess 
less sageciiy than is usually attributed to them. 

God forbid that repose under oppression should 
ever characierize any portion of the freeborn race 
from which we spring. You mistake us. You 
will find no repose, sir, while urging upon the coun- 
try a system of flagrant measures, of which this 
Bank constitutes ore not the least objectionable. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 
Sarorpay, August 7, 1841. 


The unfinished business of the morning hour of 
Friday was called up, being the discussion 
on the points of order raised on Mr. Benron’s mo- 
tion to take up the papers containing the proceed- 
ings and reselu'ions of a meeting held in Fauquier 
county, Virginia. 

Mr. CALHOUN rose simply to state what the 
question of order before the Senate was. The Se- 
nator from Kentucky had moved to lay the appeal 
made by the Senator from Missouri on the point 
of order on the table. He (Mr. Catuoun) ob- 
jected that the motion of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky to lay a question of order on the table was 
itseif out of order, and insisted that he had a right 
to speak to the question of order which he had 
raised, notwi'hstanding the motion of the Senator 
from Kentucky. The question now before the 
Senate was, if the motion of the Senatcr from 
Kentucky to lay the question of order on the table 
was itself in order, and on that question he asked 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky begged leave to say a 
word or two. Hedid not think this last move- 
ment of the Senator from South Carolina was, in 
itself, in order; but he did not mean to be particu- 
lar about that; ail he intended to say was, that one 
question of order cannot be piled upon another, 
ad infinitum; but still he hoped the sense of the Se- 
nate would be taken on this decision of the Chair. 
He would recapitulate the proceedings, in order to 
show what really was the pending question. , The 
motion to print was ordered to be laid on the table. 
A motion was made to take up the papers again; 
the Chair decided that the motion to print carried 
with it the papers; the Senator from Missouri pro- 
ceeded to debate upon what was no}, consequently, 
before the Senate. He (Mr. Cay) called the Sena- 
tor to order on that point. The Chair decided that 
the Senator was not in order. The Senator appealed 
from the decision of the Chair? He (Mr. Cray) 
moved to lay the appez} on the table. The 
Senator from South Carolina gets up and denies 
that an appeal can be laid on the table. He ap- 
peals to the Chair, and the Chair decides that it 
can. He now takes an appeal from the decision 
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of the Chair, and:calls for the yeas and nays. 
the Sénate says the appeal can be laid on the table, 
then the decision of the Chair is right. If the Se- 
nate. says not, then is the decision of the Chair er- 
roncous. This is the point which ‘the Senate is 
now called upen to decidé, He (Mr. Cray) be- 
lieved he. had stated the point tairly and truly. 
Let it be tried on principle first, and then on the 
simple factat issue. Now on principle—is it pos- 
sible it can be maintained, that there is any sub- 
ject ‘which the Senate cannot lay on the table, ex- 
cept, the question of adjournment aad one or two 
others. specially exempted. The objects of this 
mode of getting over a question are of two kinds; 
one may be the intention of the Senate, in Jaying a 
subject on the table, not to take it up again; the 
other, that it may be taken up at a more conve- 
nient time for discussion. But the reasons—the 
quo amino With which the Senate lays a subject on 
the table, cannot affect the right of laying it on the 
table. The question at issue now is, after all, 
whether an appeal can be laid on the tale or not, 
He (Mr. Cray) said it could. The Senator 
from South Carolina said it could not. Now, sup- 
pose a case of expediency—suppose a question of 
war, which might be precipitated by discussion, the 
necessary preparations not being complete—would 
it not be expedient for the majority to have an un. 
-controllable right to Jay that subject on the table 
against the opposition of a minority? With regard 
to the precedents by which the Senator from South 
Carclina argues that the Senate ought to be go- 
verned—what are they? They are, indeed, of 
three kinds—the rules of the Senate itself, the rules 
of Parliament and parliamentary usage, and the 
rules of the American House of Representatives. 
The first he (Mr Cray) acknowledged were para- 
mount, But, in their absence, the Senator argues 
it is necessary to go to the laws of parliamentary 
usage for our Government. This he (Mr. Cray) 
denied. He did not want to go lo any outlandish 
precedents like those of the Parliament of England 
while the precedents of an American House of 
Representatives could be appealed to. Yes, an 
American House of Representatives! Aud such a 
House of Representatives! That glorious House 
of Representatives which had so gloriously pasred 
the Bank bill—God bless it! That House which 
had shown that it can do the business of the people 
in a way that none buta Whig representation can 
do. With 240 membersthat House can despatch the 
measures which the people arewalling for in an 
agony; while this body, with only fifty-two mem- 
bees, is proceeding at ils snail's pace. But perhaps 
he was not in order in lecturing on energy, for it 
was but yesterday that the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Curuaerr] had reprimanded him (Mr. Cray) 
for being too passionate. Well, he took the re- 
primand in. good part—in the kindest nanner, be- 
cause it came with such good grace from the Se- 
nator from Georgia, so remarkable for his placidity 
and unimpassioned manner. ‘The reprimaud came 
so admirably from the Senator—cousidering how 
cool he generally keeps. Now, as it was, per- 
haps, not tn be denied that he (Mr. Chay) was at 
times a litle too warin, he should, he believed, in 
future, when he felt himself 80, resort to a remedy 
which he was reminded of by a cireumsianee that 
recurred to him. The late Governor of Virginia 
once told a gon of his, (Mr. Cuay’s) who inherited 
a little too much of his father’s passionate temper- 
amect, that he could give hima most effectual 
cure fora fit of passion, It was to take a good 
draught of cool water. He, Mr. Cray, would in 
future, when he felt himself growing too warm in 
this chamber, step in'o the House of Representa- 

` tives, and take a cooling draught from the refresh- 
ing springs of patriotisw, which so invigorated that 
body for despatch of business, He hoped the Senater 
from Georgia would overlook this digression. To re- 
turn to the subject of precedents Let the Ame- 
rican House of Representatives be taken in the 
absence of any rules of the Senate bearing upon a 
particular point; and a recent case furnishes a pre- 
cedent in poiat, in the appeal taken by Mr. A pams 
on a point of order, What was done with that ap- 
peal? The decision ot the House was, that it 
should be laid on the table. While this precedent 
was at hand, he (Mr. Cray) would not go to the 
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parliamentary laws or usage of England for any. 
precedent. Here was a precedent from the most 
pure and patriotic body in the world, Ged bless 
it! and let it be taken. He hoped the Senate 
would, by its decision in the vote about to be ta- 
ken, tell the Senator from South Carolina thai his 
appeal was not warranted. | 

Mr, CALHOUN said that the Senator from 
Kentucky was so completely intoxicated with joy 
at the passage of his Bank bill throagh the House 
of Representatives, that he had entirely forgot al! 
he ever knew About questions of order. ; 

Mrt. CLAY, (from his seat.) A good deal so. 

Mr. CALHOUN. Entirely so. 

Mr. CLAY, (from his seat.) I will get sober by 
a draught from the refreshing springs of patriotism 
again. 

Mr. CALHOUN. He hoped so, and that the 
Senator when sober would be able to recollect 
what were the rules of order. 

He laid it down as a general rule that a motion 
to lay on the table attached to every question that 
could be raised. Very well. Let ustest it. He 
asked the Senator whether it could attach to a mo- 
tion to adjourn. 

Mr. CLAY. Allow me to explain. 

Mr. CALHOUN. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAY. I meant not all motions. 
ly motions that were debatab'e. 

Mr. CALHOUN. Very well. Let ustest the 
proposition as thus modified. A motion to amend 
is debatable. Can you lay that on the table? 

Mr. CLAY. Yes. 

Mr. CALHOUN. The Senatorfis entirely mis- 
taken. The rules and precedenis are both opposed 
toi. But let it pass. A motion to postpone is 
Gebatable, Will the Senator say that can be laid 
on the table? 

Mr. CLAY. No; but you may lay the question 
proposed to be postponed on the table. 

Mr. CALHOUN. Certainly, No one will dis- 
pute that; but that is not the question here. 

Mr. CLAY attempisd to explain. 

Mr. CALHOUN replied. Suppose the Chair, 
instead of deciding that the motion to lay the print- 
ing on the table did not carry the main question 
with it, and suppose that the appeal was made from 
the opposite side of the House from the decision of 
the Chair. In that case, a motion to lay the main 
question on the table might carry the appeal with 
it; while the motion io jay the appeal on the table 
would have been out of order, because it would 
have left the main question before the House with- 
out deciding the point of order contrary to parlia- 
mentary rule, 

Mr. CLAY. No, sir, no; the main question 
was on taking up the papers again afier the Chair 
had decided that they were not before the Senate— 
that they bad been Jaid du the table, 

Mr. CALHOUN. That does not vary the case. 
He was stating what he did for the purpose of il- 
lustration, and the decision of the Chair could not 
affect the ultimate decision—the appeal carries the 
question to the Senate for its decision, and is sub- 
Jecl, in that stage, to the same rules of order as 
it was while before the chair, and it is 
wonderful that the Senator doces not per- 
ceive what is a fundamental principle in the | 
laws of parliamentary proceedings, that a question 
ot order aitaches to all other questions, while no 
other question of privilege can attach to it or over- 
ride it except the motion to adjourn. Itisa con- 
sequence of ihis universal principle, that ques- 
tions of order must first be decided as first laid 
Gown in the Manua! or rules on which the Senator 
bas acted hundred ‘of times while Presiding in the 
other Flouse. But we are now told that the Ma- 
nual is no authority; that parliamentary rules are 
of no binding force, aud that we must look te the 
decisions of the Ameriean House of Representa- 
tives for our guide. That House has beeome a 
great favorite with the Senator since it has been 
placed under the operation of the yap; but is the 
Senator serious in saying that the parliamentary 
rules, in the absence of our oW, are not our 
guide? Is he ignorant of the facts that they have 
been referred to in the absence of our own positive 
rules as our guide ever since the este blishment of 
the Government, and that Mr. Jefferson, in 
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his Manual, expressly asserts them to be the 
tule of the body in such cases? He says express- 
ly, speaking of ihe parliamentary rules: “The 
President must feel weightily and seriously this 
confidence in his discretion; and the necessity of 
recurring, for its government, fo some known Sys- 
tem of rules, that he may neither leave himself 
free to indulge caprice or passion, nor open to the 
imputation of them. But to what system 
of rales is he to recur, as supplementary to these 
of the Senaic? To this there can be but one an- 
swer: to the systems of regulations adopted by 
some one of the parliamentary bodies within these 
States, or of that which has served as a proto- 
type to most of them. This last is the model 
which we have all studied, while we are little ac- 
quainted with the modifications of it in our own 
States. It is deposited, too, in publications pos- 
sessed by many, and open to all.” 

Here it isevident that the rules of the Senate 
are paré.mount as far as they go; but in their ab- 
sence we can have no rales so well established, 
or so safe for our guide, as parliamentary rules 
and usage. In these matiers the Senate is to de- 
cide for itself. The House of Representatives, 
under similar circumstances, is also to decide for 
itself; each independent of and without reference 
to the other. But now that the present “glorious” 
House of Represeniatives has passed so trium- 
phanily the Senator’s Bank bill, he Senate, which did 
not pass it quite so gloriousiy, is to be governed by 
the rules of the more glorious body. The next 
thing he (Mr. Cannoun,) expected that the Se 
nate would wish to take from the House, would be 
ils gag law. 

Mr. CLAY, (from his seat.) Yes, and we ought 
to have ir. 

Mr. CALHOUN. And, ifthe Senator can, no 
doubt we will. But,to proceed: from Mr. Jefferson’s 
authority, he (Mr. Cannoun) would quote from bis 
Manual the conclusion of the paragraph. Talking 
of the code of parliamentary rules then in use in 
the Senate, he says: 

“Tts rules are probably as wisely constructed for governing 
the debates of a considerative body, and obtaining its true sense, 
as auy Which can become known to us; and the acquiescence of 
the Senate hitherto under the references to them, has given 
them the sanction of their approbation,” 

These, then, are the rules which the Senate has 
adopted, The Senate has, to a certain extent, its 
own rules; in the absence of specific rules, it has- 
this code of par'iamentary rules; and, in tke ab- 
sence of both, it must make rules for itself, and 
not call npon the ather branch of Congress to make 
them forit. Under its own rnles, and the parlia- 
msntary code, it has acted for fifty years, and will 
continue to aci—ihe glory of the House which 
passed the Bank bill so trumphantly notwithstand- 
ing. With regard to the preesdent from that House, 
alluded to by the Senator from Kentucky, what 
wasit? It was a necessary consequence of a com- 
plication of rules piled up to shut out Abolition pe- 
titions. The very case alleded to was under the 
2ist rule, made expressly to shat out these peti- 
tions. Efe would request the Secretary of the Se- 
nate to read the rule. 

The Secretary read the 21st and 22d rules. 

Mr. CALHOUN (in continuation) remarked 
that he thought it would turn out that this decision, 
which elated the Senator so much, arose out of a 
necessity supposed to exist of overruling a former 
rule, which had been everleaped by the desire of 
debating on an appeal, what could not be debated 
otherwise. It is one of those cases of expediency 
which forms the exception, sot the general rule. 

Mr. CLAY. I don% doubt but that was the fact; 
yet itis a precedent that an appeal can be laid on 
the table. 

Mr, CALHOUN. Why, the Senator might as 
well take up the whole course of the other House 
in legislative action on the subject of abolition, as 
a guide for the Senate on matters not at all con- 
nected with that subjeet. The particular rule allu- 
ded lois, as stated, an exception, corroboration 
ef the general ru'e, that one privileged question 
cannot be piled upon another. A question of order 
cannot be got rid of in this way. The established 
rales of the Senate, and the code of parliamentary 
rules by which it is guided, are as firm as the 
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in allusion to the compliments paid him by the 
Senator from Kentucky. He hoped he would not 
upset the Senator’s hilarity by stating that he (Mr. 
Curuper?) had no ambition to see the Senate imi- 
tate the House in the sort of ‘faction, action,” 
which the Senator so much admired—action with- 
out debate. If the Senate was slower in its pro- 
gress, it was because it took time to deliberate. 
The Senator felicitated himself very jocularly on 
having a Whig House cf Representatives to his 
own mind, and acting as he dictated, without de- 
bating. The difference is, there he has a Whig 
House, which decides measures without debating 
them: here he is not so fortunate; he cannot get 
his measures passed without being d-bated, 

Mr. CLAY. Well, I don’t know but the Sena- 
tor from Georgia is entitled to his remarks with- 
out further observation. He (Mr. Cray) felt in 
too good humor to put himself under the necessity 
of being again reproved from that quarter, As 
long as the viher House decides as it does, without 
debate, he (Mr. Cray) is very well satisfied with 
it. That House is doing glorious work without 
debate—passing, in succession, a loan bill, 
a tariff bill, a disiribution bill, and now, 
to crown all, a glorious Bank bill. This was doing 
something better than debating. It was doing so 
surpassingly well, that he did not know but the 
people would decide upen having all their business 
henceforward done without debating at ail. When 
the people contrast the two Houses, they will cer- 
tainly decide against debating. He did not doubt 
but it would be a gr-at improvement. With re- 
gard to the dectrines of the Senator from South 
Carolina, be takes up Mr. Jefferson’s Manual and 
says, don’t talk of your House of Representatives 
while you have this, Weli, whatis it? Why, it 
is nothing but Mr, Jefferson’s Manual afier all, It 
is a manual compiled from Hatsel, D'Ewes, and 
others; and printed by authority of Congress; but 
though Congress may be guided by it in the absence 
of iis own rules, there is no obligation that it 
should be so. The same Manual has been trans- 
lated and printed in other countries, and is merely 
referred to by deliberative bodies in the absence of 
local rules, which must always be paramount. It 
cannot have the same authority as the rules and 
usage of Congress itself. ‘To say, then, that the 
decisions of the House of Representatives are not 
to be looked into in preference to the decisions of 
the House of Commons in England, was a doc- 
trine which he hoped the Senate was too patriotic 
not to repudiate. Hfe really thought there had 
been cnough of this contest, and that, for the sake 
of getting on with the business of the country so 
anxiously looked for, the whole subject ought to 
be laid on the table. 

Mr. EVANS had a few words to say on the ques- 
tion of order. Can an appeal from the decision 
of the Chair on a question of order be laid on the 
table? That is tae question. He was clearly of 
opinion it could, except in cases of known exemp- 
tions, such as motions of postponement; because 
the motion to postpone necessarily carries with it 
the principal subject. Tae course seemed to be 
necessary in order to allow tie Senate to shield its 
presiding officer from a decision calculated to les- 
sen the respect which should be entertained for 
bim. Such has been the usage for six or seven 
years in the other House. Jt is to get rid of a sub- 
ject which cannot on principle be veted down; it 
is in fact a party decision. 


Mr. CALHOUN explained that it came from the | 


position of the House in relation to Abolition peti- 
ticos,and could not be applicable to any thing now 
before the Senate. 

Mr. EVANS said he admitted the fact, but 
it had authority [from parliamentary usage, as 
the Senater would. find if he Jooked into the 
practice of the other House, ia hundreds of 
other cases. It is urged that by laying appeals on 
the table, great power is gizen to the presiding ofi- 
cer; bat is it not always in the power ef the Se- 
nate to withhold that power by refusing to lay the 
appeal on the tab'e? In Mr. Adams’: ease he had 
made his appeal and: then sat down; it was after 
he had taken his seat that the motion to lay-on the 
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Mr. CALHOUN. That did not alter the case. 
The object was to cut off debate on the Abolition 
subject. Mr, Adams, in order to elude the rale, 
made a motion of appeal on which he and his 
friends mighi speak. It wasto defeat his object 
that the motion to lay the appeal on the table pre- 
vailed. Itwas out of this distorted practice that 
the monstrous rule grew which is now sought to be 
applied to the Senate. Was it proper to take from 
that subject any precedent for this body? If the 
gag is to be applict! let it not be through that in- 
strumentality. But, said Mr. C. I bave sent for 
the journals of the House, and I find that my im 
pression was correct in supposing that the esse rose 
vecer an Abohtion petition presented by Mr. 
Adams to the House, avd which was carried to the 
table without debate under a positive rule of the 
House which ordered ali such petitions to be laid 
on the table without debate. This rule Mr. Adams 
attempted to evade by raising a question of order, 
with a view of discussing the question of Abolition. 
Te Speaker decided him to be out of order. An 
appeal was made from the decision of the Chair, 
when the discassion of Abolition was renewed, to 
prevent which it was moved to lay the appeal on the 
tabje. Such were the peculiar circumstances under 
which this notorious precedent was made, and which 
it is now insisted shall become the estabtished rule of 
this body. The question of laying the appeal was 
taken by yeas ana nays. At the head of the naysI 
find ecorded Johs Quincey Adams, and in running 
my eyes over the Es, I find the name of George 
Evans. I would be glad to know whether he is the 
gentleman who now so manfully supports what he 
then opposed. 

The Senator from Maine is very positive in his 
assertion that an appeal can be laid on the tabte. 
He would ask him whether a qaestion of order, 
before it was decided by the Chair, cauld be laid 
on the table? 

Mr. EVANS. I think not, sir. 

Mr, CALHOUN. How, then, can an appeal 
from bis decision be Jaid on the table? What js 
the appeal, but a transfer of the question of order 
from ihe Chair to the Senate? and what possible 
reason can be assigned fur not laying it on the ta- 
ble, while the question i3 before the Chair, which 
does not apply with equal force to the question 
while it is before the Seuate. If the rule be so 
while the question is before ihe lower tribunal, as 
itis now conceded, wry should it be reversed 
when it comes before the higher tribunal, the Se- 
nate itself? The rule is, that questions of order 
must be decided before the main question; and can 
the question of order be considered decided in the 
ease of an appeal until the Senate itself decides it? 
And would not the effect of laying tbe appeal on 
the table ba to evade entirely that provision in our 
rules which provides for an appeal from the Chair 
to the Senate? Yet, plain as this is, the Senator irom 
Kentucky maintains that the Chair has a right to 
decide, and not tbe body. Now, on what possible 
principle can ho persist in his position that a ques- 
tion of order can be laid on the tabl-? If a qnes- 
tion of order can be laid ow the table, what be- 
comes of the functions ef the body to deeide unon 
the conduct of its presiding ofäce:? Now, he, (Mr. 
CALHOUN, ) observing that the Senator from Ken- 
tucky had left his seat, perhaps g:oving warm 
enough to require a_ draught from the cvo! springs 
of Whig patriotism in the other Honse, would cal! 
the attention of the Senator from Maine to 
this question. Are the rights of the Senaie less 
than the tights of the Chair? Does not the Se- 
nator see that it raust be imonstrous to attempt to 
sustain ihe position of the Sena.or from Kentucky? 
He (Mr. CALHOUN) really thought it was beyond 
ine yeach of human ingenuity to raise such a mon- 
straus question. H js th wost extraordinary stretch 
of subserviency lo party that can alone reconcile 
any one to such a decision. The Senator from 
Maine voted agains! the moustrous rule, and repu- 
diated itin the other House, yet comes into this 
House with willing hands to enforce its adop- 
tion. 

Mc. EVANS. I didnot repudiate it in the other 
House, I merely voted with my friends, because 
I censidered it a setiled poini-the majority had 
decided it. 


Senate. 


Mr. CALHOUN, First impressions are gene- 
rally safe, and may be trusted, As to the decision 
being of long standing, he believed that wa8.a 
mistake; it certainly began inthe very case cited. 
Bad as it wasin the other House, it would be`in- 
finitely worse in this. There the Speaker was one 
of the body, elected to the chair by a majority of 
the House. Here the chair is filled, notby one of 
our members, but-by an officer chosen by the 
people. 

Mr. LINN said he did not profess to understand 
all the intricacies of rules of order very well; but 
he thought he could take a plain common sense 
view of the subject, and it was this: that if there 
are rules which have been found sufficient for fifty 
years to govern the Senate, they ought to be ad- 
hered to til supplanted by better rules, and if new, 
rules are wanted, Jet a committee be established to 
get them up. Such a committee, acting on the 
principle of the caucus committee in another glo- 
rious” place, could get up rules to suit every occa- 
sien, ad tibitum. The gentlemen in power 
could then bave rules manipulated into any 
shape to suit their convenience. He really 
thought some of the members of the Sena‘e 
must have been in the habit of associating with the 
celebrated Joe Smith, the Mormon, for they had 
picked up his system of miracle-making to perfec- 
tion. Joe's rule was to have a fresh revelation 
every morning, suitable to the emergency of the 
day. If he wanted to do something to-day that he 
did not want to do yesterday, he had a fresh reve- 
lation to disclose as a forerunner. So it is with the 
Senator. when they want to apply the gag to the 
Opposition side of the Hlouse, they have a revela- 
tion to make of an Abolition rule that has worked 
miracles in the other House. If the gag was in- 
convenient to themselves, they would have a fresh 
revelation that it was not applicable to this cham- 
ber at all. This they can, by a species of Mormon 
revelations, like those of Joe Smith, make the rule 
work not only both ways, but work or not work, just 
at pleasure. it would be recollected how miracu- 
lously they worked their revelation on the subject 
of the public printing. They actually discovered 
new rules that the uninitiated in political revela- 
tions had overlooked for twenty-two years. The 
peculiar discovery seems to be, that if they find 
out a rule that works in favor of a political 
opponent, they may make use of it themselves first; 
but the moment it is handed over to their competi- 
tors, a new revelation may be had, by giving ita 
dexterous shake, and then ic is no longer a rule, 
but the shadow of a rule. Now, with regard to the 
matter at present under discussion, if he (Mr. 
Linn) onderstood it, it was this: that a motion was 
made t0 print, which was ordered to lie cn the ta- 
ble. That was, in effect, a civil way of refusing 
to print, but amounted to nothing more. Well, 
then, suppose the mover did not think the printing 
essential, and then moved to lay the papers on the. 
table aiso, or to refer tuem to a select committee, 
would he not have aright to do so? Certainly he 
would. Yer, how could he do it, if the decision of 
the Chair was correct, that the motion to print car~ 
ried with it the papers themselves? It did appear 
to him that an attempt to sustain such a decision 
was nol eonsonant with the geod feelings which 
the memoers of this body had always heretofore 
entertained for each other, in spite of political com- 
plexions. ‘There was a point beyond which no 
party could go with impunity. Up to the point 
where forbearance ceases to be a virtue, it was 
not tational to go. There had always been a 
disposition strongly evinced in this body to 
susiain tke Chair. Thai disposition still existed 
on both sides of the house. ‘Fhe Opposition had 
always treated the prezent incumbent of the chair 
with the uimost courtesy. Indeed, the leaning of 
ihe whole body was natually towards sustaining 
the Chair; but when a decision of tbe Chair is so 
outrageous as to call for the interference, it was 
ceitain that that decision should be either receded 
from or reversed. i 

Mr. BAYARD said as it was his lot to differ 
from the Senator from Kentacky, with whom he 
generally coh ‘urred, it became proper for him to 
state his reasons for dissenting from that Senaior’s 
opinions on the question at issue. He thought 
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„there could be.no doubt that it had been the prac- 
_tice of the Senate to be controlled by what was ihe 
: known established parliamentary usage at the time 
of framing this Government, The dependence on 
. that usage left little necessity for an entire code of 
-tales to be. made by the Senate for itself. True, 
it had the right to make its own rules altogether; 
but it did not, having parliamentary rules for its 
guide and government, It.was then perfectly 
manifest, that in the absence of rules of its own, it 
relied-on parliamentary rules; and it was on that 
account this Manual was compiled. When pre- 
pared, it was ordered, accordingly, to be printed for 
the use of Congress. Mr. Jefferson takes occasion 
to say, in his preface: 
“Considering, therefore, the law of proceedirgs in the Senate 
as'composed of the precepts of the Constitution, the regula- 
: tions of the Senate, and when these are silent, of the rules of 
Parliament, I-have here endeavored to collect and digest so 
much of them asis called for in ordinary practice, collating 


the parliementary with the Senatorial rules, both where they 
agree and where they vary,” d&c. 


Now, the question is, what was’ the parliamen- 
tary rule at the adoption of this Government? It 
certainly was the same then in relation to privi- 
leged questions that it is now. It was, that a ques- 
tion of order cannot be laid on the table. The 
reason of the thing requires that it should be so. 
And the moment it is seen that a question of order 
-cannot be laid on the table, it becomes equally 
manifest that a question of appeal cannot be 
laid on. the table. What, in point of fact, 
is an appeal, bat a question of order? The 
very moment you make an appeal you take from 
the Chair all right to be the judge, in its own ease, 
and place the issue on trial before the whole body 
of the Senate. It is out of the nature of things 
that it can be otherwise; to suppose the contrary 
would engross the greatest absurdity. It would 
be to defeat the very object in view by the first 
step to obtain it. He would read from Madison's 
Precedents, page 21, of the edition published in 
1818, his rules as to the order of putting ques- 
tions. The whole of the sixth chapter is perunent 
to the subject of putting questions. The general 
rule is that the question first put, and seconded, is 
to be the first put. This is the law. He then 
goes on to show that if the House is not prepared for 
the main question, it may give it the go by in four 
different ways: first by moving an adjournment; 
second; by moving to take u the orders of the 
day; third, by the previous question, and here is a 
marked difference, for there is no previous 
question in the Senate; and fourth, by mak- 
ing such amendments to the question as 
will change altogether the subject matter. 
While the main question is pending, the inciden- 
tala questions may come in; but these inciden- 
tal questions can not be laid aside, so as to carry 
with them the main question;nor can they be 
otherwise disposed of but by a direct decision of 
the body. Hence, by all parliamentary rules, and 
by the usage ofall deliberative bodies, the inci- 
dental questions of order must be decided first, and 
cannot be laid on the table. Tull they are disposed 
of, the main question cannot be reached. This 
was a fundamental parliamentazy law in use, pro- 
bably for more than a hundred years before the 
formation of this Government. The parliamenta- 
ry law existed before the Senate rules, which con- 
sequently were supplemental to the parliamentary 
rales. Mr. Jefferson digested the parliamentary 
laws for the express purpose in guiding the Senate 
in such questions as its own rules were silent upon. 
He (Mr. Bayarn) consider that Manual as having 
authority in the business of the Senate. Batif 
there was yet any doubt, there was another ihing 
that placed the matter beyond cavil; itis the sixth 
rule of the Senate itself, which says: 


“When a member shall be called to order by the President 
ora Senator, he shall sit down; and every question ont of 
order, shall be decided by the President without debate, sub- 
ject to an appeal to the Senate; and the President may call for 
the. sense of the Senate on any question of order.” 


Here, on ihe part of the member called to order, 
his right of appeal is distinctly stated in the wards 
“subject to appeal” What is the appeal itself? 
Is it not a question of order, and must no: the 
House, not the Chair, decide tnat question ot order? 
On the other hand, the rale gives to the Chair the 
right of taking the sen-e of the Senate. The words 
are, “and he may-call for the sense of the Senate.” 


Suppose the Chair does not choose to decide, and 
calis: for the sense of the Senate? ‘Will the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky say the call of the Chair can 
be laid on the table? The absurdity of the thing 
is evident. Then how can a question of order be 
laid.on the table? The Senator says that in this 
matter the Chair has a right to decide to lay the 
appeal on the table. Does he hot see that the 
moment on appeal is made against the decision of 
the Chair the right to adjudicate the matter is 
taken out of the hands of the Chair, and put into 
those of the Senate itself. The Senator from 


Maine says that if the House is satisfied with the - 


decision of the Chair, the appeal is virtually laid the 
table. Not so—it may be that the House, through 
delicacy, would rather pass over the matter thus, 
than reprove the Chair by necessarily reversing its 
decision. It is natural:that the whole body would 
shrink from the performance of a duty which 
would place its Chair in a situation to lessen the 
respect and authority intended tc be attached to it. 
` It seemed to him that ail this, to a certain extent, 
was right. It was better in principle to suffer a 
litle wrong, than to inflict a wound on its own dig- 
nity; but there were occasions in which it was ne- 
cessary to act with strictness, to prevent indulgence 
becoming a precedent for abuse. The rules of or- 
der, like the rules in the army, are for the protec- 
tion of the minority. It is essential that they 
should be decided prompuy and satisfactorily. 
The whole body, for its own honor, and in justifi- 
cation of its own integrity, should at once take the 
responsibility of decision, Yet the doctrine is 
maintained that the Senate may shrink from the 
responsibility, by an indirect subterfuge of allow- 
ing its Chair to lay an appeal against itself on the 
table. But such was the fact, that in the majority 
of cases, the attempt to lay an appeal on the table 
was made to avoid the responsibility. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON said that two hours had 
already been consumed in this discussion to-day, 
and he really thought it was high time to bring it 
to a close. He moved to take ap the orders of the 
day. 


Mr. WALKER called the Senator to order. It 
was not in order to move to take op any other bu- 
siness while a question or order was pending. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON called on the Coair to de- 
cide whether he was in order or not. 

A few conversational remarks were made on this 
point, which ended in the withdrawal of Mr Hus- 
TINGTON’s motion. 

Mr. WALKER said this question was clear. 
The Senator from Missouri was called to order 
whilst proceeding to debate a question befere the 
Senate. The Chair decided he was not in order, 
and there was an appeal to the Senate from this de- 
cision of the Chair, and the Senator from Kentuc~ 
ky [Mr. Cray] moved to lay the appeal on the ta- 
ble. The question was, is this last motion in or- 
der? Whe original question, whether the Senator 
from Missouri was in order, was pending on ap- 
peal, and undecided. Can this question of order, 
now pending for decision before the Senate, be 
laid on the table? Surely not, becau-e the parlia- 
mentary rule is clear, that the quesiicn of order 
must first be decided. Is it decided? If it be so, 
the right of appeal is reftsed, itis rejected, and 
the member is prevented from proceeding by the 
decision of the Chair. Bntitis the right of the 
member to go on, unless the Senate on the appeal 


dee:de that he is out of order. The decision of the 
Chair is not binding, and the righ: of appeal from 
an inferior to a superior tribunal, involves the 
right to the decision of that tribunal as the last 
resort on tbat question, and that tribunal must de- 
cide the question, and it is the right of the member 
to go on unless the Serate decide upon the appeal 
that the member is out of order. But the laying 
upon the table is no decision of the questicn of or- 
der; it is postponed until taken up again, and then, 
notwithstanding the appeal was laid on the table, 
ihe Senate may reverse the decision of the Chair, 
and then the member may go on; and if he has 
been stopped unul the question of order was. de- 
cided by the Senate by the motion to lay on the 
table, the Senator will have been prevented from 
proceeding when he was in order, and thus be de- 
prived of his rights, Weil, suppose the appeal 


Senate. 


ALT, 
on the question of order Jaid on the table, and 
the question of order therefore undecided, can the 
member proceed or not? and, as the question of 
order mnst be first decided, if he cannot proceed, 
what question is before the Senate? Not the 
memorial, because the question of order must 
first be be decided. Suppose a bill pending, a 
member moves an amendment, the Chair de- 
cides the amendment -out of order, and there 
isan appeal on the question of order from the 
Chair to the Senate; now until a decision is made 
by the Senate whether the amendment is in order, 
the Senate cannot proceed with the bill, or any 
other subject; and if the appeal is laid on the table, 
ard the appeal thas cuit off, and le‘t undecided, 
whatis in order? Nothing, sir, nothing, until the 
question of order is decided, and therefore, that ap- 
peal leaving the question of order undecided, must 
first be decided, and this right of appeal cannot be 
cut off by any motion whatever. But the Senator 
from Keniueky cites a decision, as he thinks, of 
the House of Representatives. Now this decision 
was not on the general parliamentary rule, but on 
a special rule adopted by that House only, and not 
by us, avd confined to Abolition petitions, by 
which not only the petitions were laid on the table, 
but all propositions in any way or to any extent re- 
lating thereto were Jaid on the table under this 
special rule of the House, changing for that 
House, and not for us, the general rule as to the 
excepied case of Abolition, in order to prevent all 
debate thereon. But were this a decision of the 
House upon this point, it is clearly erroneous and 
not binding on us, who are to make rules for our 
own proceedings, and when not made, must pro- 
ceed according to the parliamen‘ary rules, and not 
the decisions of the House. 

Bat the Senator from Kentucky, among other 
arguments, if they may be so called, applauds the 
House, which he says has just passed the Bank 
bill—that famous Bask biil, of which the Senator 
from Kentucky is the author. And bow has this 
Bank bill passed? Sir, the vote on the compromise 
amendment of the Senator from Kentucky to his 
Bank bill was carried here by a vote of twenty- 
five to twenty-four; but the next morning a Whig 
Senator, who did not vote, came in and declared 
in open Serate that he absented himself to avoid 
the vote, and that, if present, he would have voted 
against the amendment; and, therefore, had he 
voted, the amendment must have failed, and it is 
adopted agninst the will of a majority of the Se- 
nate. Thus the bill was forced through the Senate 
as the will of the minority. Now, in the House 
there are two hundred and thirty-seven members 
now here, end the vote on passing the bill in the 
House was ninety-seven to one hundred and 
twenty-nine, in ail two hundred and twenty-six 
vo'es; and yet, immediately preceding, but one 
hundred and five members voted in favor of this 
compromise amendment, and therefore a mi- 
nority only of the House were in favor of this 
amendment, and yet it has been kept in the bill, 
andhas the form of an act which has received 
the sanction of a majority of both Houses, when 
in fact it is against the will of both. Whose 
bill then is i? It is the bill of the Senator from 
Kentucky, and has the form of the sanction of the 
two Houses, but wants their real and actual con- 
sent. And now as to this bill thus carried in fact 
with this amendment against the real will of both 
Houses of Congress, it is announced in the House 
that the President has no discretion to reject that 
bill, either as inexpedient or unconstitutional, and 
that he must sign it against his ewn judgment and 
against his expressed opinion as to such a Bank 
as this, in his message at the commencement of 
ibis session. So the two Houses and the Presi- 
deat are to become mere registers to record the 
edicts of a single individual, and bis will is to be 
the law, We are in the first year of an American 
aristocracy, the dictator is on his throne, and if 
this biil, under these circumstances, becomes the 
law, itshould read, Be it enacted by a single Sena- 
tor, ın the first year of his reign, that this Bank 
bill, as amended, shall be the law, against the as- 
certained will of 2n actua! majority of t e Senate, 
and of the House, and of the Presideat of the 
United States, and in defiance of the Constitution, 
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Senate. 


Mr. KING said be had intended to sive his views 
» Somewhat at large on this question of order, but 

the Senator from Delaware (Mr. Bayarp] had so 

os fully and so ably discussed the matier, that it seem- 
ed unnecessary to add another word in defence of 
the principle contended for on this side of the House. 
No ingenuity or device oa the other side can shake 
the authorities adduced and so abiy sustained by 
that Senator. 

The rule cited by the Senator from Kentucky 
was lately made in the House, which that Senator 
spoke so gallantly of as a glorious House, dis- 
tinguished for its remarkable order and decorum, 
when it found that in five weeks its Speaker’s voice 
could not be heard, unless some extraordinary 
means were taken to silence its own members. 
We are to look to that “glorious? House, since 
it passed the Senator’s Bank bill, for our guiding 
star. Has it then come to this? Are we, too, to have a 
caucus committee by which every morning as we 
enter this chamber, we are to he d.ctated to what 
we shall say, and what we shail do, and above ail, 
hold that we are not todebate, because that would ke 
to tell the people too much about what we were 
doing? We were to keep back information from our 
constituents. 

He (Mr. Kine) thought the Senator from Ken- 
tucky was paying but a poor compliment to his 
own friends, when he alluded to the state of coer- 
cion to which that House had to be reduced before 
it could be got to take up his “glorious” measures 
all. He did notsee the Senator from Kentucky 
in his place. Perhaps he was gone to take a re- 
freshing draught of cool patriotism in that gloriuns 
House. 

The Senator refers to the rules of that House as 
preferable to parliamentary rules, or any thing 
based on Englisa authority. That reminded him 
(Mr. Kina) of an incident wich occurred when he 
was a young practitioner. A country judge, who 
had fought the British in the late war, with great 
zeal and strong prejadiecs, was called upon to de= 
cide a case turning upon well established points of 
common law. Oune of the aitomeys was arguing 
the case triumphantly, and so as to entitle him toa 
“verdict on the points of law; when the judge asked 
him what authority he read from. He produced 

“the bosk triumphantly, to show that he ar- 
gued on the common laws of England. “Out 
with such outlandish authority,” cried the judge: 
“Do you think, after fighting egainst every 
thing British as hard as I did, thet I am go- 
ing to let Britisth law govern me now? 


very teeth of the law. Now, this was pretty much 
the situation in which the Senator from Kentucky 
pleced himself, in preferring the abolition rales of 
the Hoase of Representatives to the parliamentary 
rules adopted by the Serate. He recollected a case 
in point, when he had the honor of pres:ding in the 
chair himself. He had given a decision, which was 
appealed from. In the progress of the argument 
on the appeal, he discovered that he was wrong in 


his decision, and the first thing he did was to ac- | 


knowledge his conviction. He would appeal to 
the Chair now, in like manner,to reconsider lis 
decision, and avoid the necessity which the Senate 
would be under of reversing it. 

Mr. WOODBURY saii there was a single view of 
this question that had not yet been presented, as it 
struck him, and which was very important to the 
efficient transaction of our business. Be 

This Senate, sir, is ina state of disorganization, 
if this appeal is laid on the table. Itis not possi- 
ble for you or for us to proceed with our legislation 
till the appeal is finally disposed of, or the member 
on the floor is allowed to finish his speech. Thus 
we place the appeal on the table. Is not the 
speaker who was on the floor entitled then to go 
on? Most elearlv, whether in reality he was be- 
fore in or out of order. Why? Because your Ge- 
cision against him, as that of an inferior judge, has 
been suspended till the superior tribunal,” the Se- 
nate, decides finally on the appeal. What, then, 
stands in the way of the Senator speaking further, 
after your decision against him has been suspend- 
ed, and the appeal from it laid aside or put on the 


table? 


No, | 
indeed, you mistake your man if you do;” and he į 
would hear no more, but decided the case in the | 


There is no existing decision ia the way, which 
remains in foree, and there isno question pending, 
or aguiating, which stands in the way. 

The speaker on the floor then proceeds again in 
the same manner in which he was ta'king before. 
If he is again called to order, and you again oe- 
cide against him—he appeals, and this appeal is 
again laid on the table. Once more he proceeds, 
and the same round of decision and appeal is 
travelled over ad infinitum. 

To the mean time the prompt transaction of all 
business of Jegisiation is prevented, and the Se- 
nate is in a state of thorough disorganization, and 
must remain so till the question of order is finally 

isposed of. 

This unfortunate condition of things was avoided 
in the House of Representatives, by carrying the 
particular original business then in question, upon 
the table, under a specific rule. But we have no 
such rule here in respect to the business now pend- 
ing; and the speaker on the floor has a right to pro- 
ceed in bis remarks upon it—if not on the table in 
some other way than by puttieg there the motion 
to prin‘, because the decision of the Chair made 
against him has been superseded by the appeal. 
How luticrous would it be, if, in this state of af- 
fairs, you, sir, without intending to you any disre- 
speci, being an inferior judge, should proceed to 
execute your decree after it was appealed from, 
and while the appral was pending! It wonld be 
like the standing joke of an obstinate justice of the 
peace, whose decision, sending a defendant to the 
whipping post, was legally appealed from. Bat 
the magistrate still insisted that the whipping 
should be inflicted, and the defendant might after- 
wards have any benefit he could obtain from 
his appeal. 

No, sir. You are not in a condition to keep or- 
der, nor are we, till the appeal is finally adjudged. 
So, if this question of orderhad arisen as to two 
rinds of business, which should have precedence, 
we could never proceed and give priority to either, 
till your original decision is rescinded or actually 
revised and settled one way or the other by the Sce 
nate. So, here the original business being claimed 
to be still before s, we are in disorder, and shall 
be in disorder, and cannct extricate ourselves from 
disorder, without disposing finally of the appeal 
from your decision, that the original business is not 
before us, because carsied to the table by laying on 
the table the motion to print the proceedings con- 
nected with it. 

Wheiher it was so carried or not, is the question, 
And on this, it hardly seems possible that any 
opinion ean exist, except one—I am sorry to say— 
adverse to your decision. 

Mr. PRENTISS expressed his willingness on 
all reasonable occasions to sustain the Chair; but, 
in this case, the Chair is so evidently wrong, that 
he could not vote to sustain its decision. Itis a 
simple question whether an appeal on a question 
of order can cr cannot be Jaid on table. Now, on 
this point, the parliameniary rule, together with 
tke well established usage of this and every other 
deliberative body, was so conclusive, that it seemed 
irrational to doubt it. The very nature of the 
thing carried conviction with it. Jt wax aa appeal 
from tie Chair to the Senate, and could not, there- 
fore, be tried by the Chair itself. It seemed to 
him ibat there was a useless mystery thrown upon 
ihe question by taiking of it as a motion. Ft was 
no motion, it was a simple rightof appeal d-reetly 
made o the Senate from the cecision 0: t:e Chair, 

Mr. ALLEN had no disposition to detain the 
Senate unnecessarily on this subject, which had 
been so fully discussed. He should be enabledto do 
no more than restate the arguments already ytiered 
by Senators who had preceded him. In a mat- 
ter of this nature, however, that depended on its 
distinct understanding, it might be be impcriant to 
restate arguments, in a new form. He sheuld 
sa'e his conception of the question now before the 
Senate, from his own reflections—from the dict :tes 
of an ordinary mind, acting on plain and simple 
data. 

The power of contro] in this body was in the 
Senate. That power was represented in the action 
of the majority. Independently of that, each mem- 
ber of the body had his rights. The body, for 


brevity’s sake in the despatch of its business, 
and for the sake of order, had caused itself 
to be represented in the person of a single 
man, as its presiding officer. That man was 
man was the agent of the body in the discharge. of 
the duties which that body had prescribed to him 
in its rules. Ifthat body were dissatisfied with the 
decision of its agent, it reserved to itself the right 
to take the decision iato its own hands, as the pri- 
mary source of decision. It was the right of a Se- 
nator to speak on this floor—it was the right of 
another Senator to call him to order—it was the 
right of the Chair to decide on questions of order— 
it was the right of the speaking Senator to appeal 
from the decision of the Chair—all these proposi- 
tions were undeniable. What became of the right 
ef the Senator to take the appeal, if tnat right did 
not carry with it the obligation on the Senate to de- 
cide that appeal? The Senate could not refuse to 
eutertain the appeal, because, by that refusal, they 
aonibilated the right of the Senator who made the 
appeal; and it was therefore a question of power on 
this floer, and of the highest importance. 

A Senator had the right to speak; the body could 
not deny him thatright. Another Senator had aright 
to call him to order; the body could not deny him 
that right. Then it was a question between those 
two Senators, and where was the tribunal to settle 
that? The PRESIDENT. And according to par- 
liament law, after he had decided it, another rule 
was, that it was the right of the Senator thus ar- 
rested in his remarks, to appeal to the primary 
source of power, which was the body itself, from 
the decision of the agent of the body, who is the 
presiding officer. 

Hal the Senator a right to appeal? He had. 
But of what value to him was that right, without 
it carried with it, on the Senate, an obligation to 
decide the appeal? What would be the right of 
the citizen to appeal from the decision of au infe- 
rior court, if the superior court had a right to re- 
sist, cr reject the appeal? The right of the 
Senator to appeal, carried with itan obligation on. 
the Senate with which the Senate could no. more 
dispense than it could with any other of its obliga- 
tions; they could not escape the question by mov- 
ing to law the appeal on the table, and thus disem- 
barrass themselves, and prostrate the right of the, 
Sena‘oe who had taken bis appeal. 

What was this appeal from? From, the jadg- 
ment of the Chair. Why was it taken? Because 
that judgment was supposed to have been erro- 
neous in this particular. Suppose the vote on the 
motion to lay on the table the appeal should turn 
out, yeas 20, nays 20. The Chairman weuld then 
ba called on to give the casting vote, and, by his 
own vote, would prevent the Senator from getting 
an opinion of the Senate on an appeal from bis de« 
dision. Tolay the appealon the table withdrew 
the questicn of the rectitude of the judgment of the 
Chair from the decision of the Senate. To main- 
tain the right to lay an appeal on the table was a 
plain and palpable absurdity, (aud he used that term 
because it expressed most strongly his convictions 
on the subject.) 

This seemed to be the plain statement of the 
case, and could noi be avoided, that an appeal was 
the right of the Senator who was called. io order, 
and that it carried with it the right of that Senator 
to take th: vote of the Senate on the question on 
which he had been called to order; and it was not 
in the power of the presiding officer, or of the Se- 
naie itself, to destroy that right. 

He would pata case. Suppese a Senator to be 
speeking on the most momentous question that 
vould be passed on by the Senate—tnat he was 
called to order—that the Chair decided that he was 
cut of order, and that he appealed to the Senate— 
that a motion was then made to lay the appeal on 
the table, and the motion prevailed—wbat then 
would be the position of the Senator? Would he 
proceed in is remarks, or sit down? If he had 
been out of order, he could not proceed; and if he 
had not been out of order, he had a right to pro- 
ceed. But he would net know whether he wes, or 
was not, out of order, because the Senate refused 
to decide the question put to them. That would 
be his position; be would have a right to the floor 
because they had not decided bim out of order; and 
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he'would not have a right to speak, because a 
‘question of ordér had been raised, and until it was 
decided, its very pendcney was a gag on him. 
“The Senatè had duties to the country, to be ac- 
complished under its laws of order, which it could 
mo‘more decline than to meet annually, according 
to'law. One of its duties was to preserve the 
rights-of ils‘own members—to give to all the acts 
ofits: members ihat free and fair discussion and 
‘examination to’ which they were entitled. The Se- 
` nate'had: ne right to decline he decision of those 
questions ‘which were presented to it, and could not, 
‘without doing deep and unpardenabie injury. to one 
ofits own body. Ifthe body could disperse with the 
appeal, they could cut off the right of the Senator 
to make the appeal; and thus, without taking any 
responsibility on itself, they might muzzle and 
strangle debate, so far as the minority was con- 
cerned. The very pendency of this question, and 
the very extent to which this deba'e had progressed, 
was a frightful commentary on this principle. 

He wished it was proper on this occasion to ex- 
amine this question. of public discussion—to go in- 
to the whole matier of this system of secrecy—of 
exclusion of the public eye—this system of silent 
despotism, which was sought to be riveted on this 
country~—to trace the beginning of this system up 
to -the nominations of the Harrisburg Convention, 
where the present Administration party, in a so- 
lemn question put to them, declared that they 
would not tell the people the principles on which 
they would administer this Government, un- 
til they got the Government into their 
hands; and to give a history of the gag system, 
which had pervaded the action of that party from 
that day to this, and which now was made syste- 
matic in the two Houses of Congress. He began 
to look on this design to silence discussion, and to 
keep every thing in secret, as onone of the most 
dangerous symptoms of the times; and it was the 
right of every man and his duty, to rise up, and 
with all his power, to attempt to arrest it. It was 
‘perfectly immaterial whether they gagged the Go- 
vernment or the people. It was equally destruc- 
live; because, in either case, it cut off the com- 
munication between them; and that was the point 
now desired to be effected, 

There were two powers in this country; a pri- 
mary delegating power, and a delegated power. 
The primary power, which was in the peopte, 
was inert throughout the whole year, and acted 
but once g year; and was then exerted for the par- 
pose of delegating its power to the representatives. 
The delegated power here, was the acting power 
which affected the institutions of the country, and 
the rights and liberties of the people This plan 
of secrecy proposed to build up a wall between 
these two powers—to silence allcommiunication be- 
tween them, and to leave the delcgaied power in ihe 
hands of the officers and representatives of the people, 
absolutely uncontrollable daring their continuation 
power, Add to this, that they proposed to make 
their laws perpetual and irrepealable,and what was 
left to public liberty? Nothing; nothing but the 
form of substance, with the emptiness of a shadow. 
He marked this era of secreey, as that which an- 
nounced the approach of despotism in this land— 
asthe era which sheuld cail into requisition all the 
vigilance of the people, to keep it from being fas- 
tened on them, 

He would not go into the gag system, which had 
been said to be applied elsewhere. He did not 
feel himself at liberty to allude to another branch 
of the Legislature, although it had been alluded to 
on this floor. He, therefore, passed thatby, Bat 
he hoped there would be "0 gag here-—no gag at 
night, too—no gag after dark, under the form of 
deciding a quesiion of gag. No; be was glad to 
see that Senators on the other side of this chamber 
were unwilling to be responsible for an approval 
of this question. e was glad to see it and he 
did not believe that ten out of twenty-eight mem- 
bers on that side, would be found competent 
morally competent to the work of gagging the Se- 
nate. ; 

The CHAIR stated that the pending questicn 
was on the decision of the Chair to lay the appeal 
onthe table; that is, whether the decision of the 
Chair was or was uct correct. 


Mr. TAPPAN said he believed the ferm of put- 
ting the question was, Shall the decision of the 
Chair stand? , 

The CHAIR said the form in which he put it 
was, he believed, the proper form; that is, Was the 
decision of the Chair correct? 

The question was then taken in that form, and 
decided, by yeas and nays, as follows: : 

YEAS—Messrs. Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Evans, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Sim- 
moas, and Tallmadge—9. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Barrow, Bay- 
ard, Benton, Buchanan, Caihoun, Clay of Ala- 
bama, Cuthbert, Fulton, Graham, Henderson, 
King, Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, 
Pierce, Prentiss, Rives, Sevier, Smith cf Connecti- 
cut,Smith of Indiana, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, 
Williams, Woodbury, Wright, and Young—30. 

And so it was announced that the decision of 
the Chair was not correct. 

The question on the appeal being now before the 
Senate, 

Mr. CALHOUN said the question now was, 
wheter the appeal from the decision of the Chair 
that the vote to Jay the motion to print on the table 
was to be sustained or nat. 

The CHAIR desired that part of the journal to 
be read again. ; 

it was read. 

Mr, BUCHANAN rose to ask the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Benton] if, ia moving’for the print- 
ing of the papers, he bad also moved to lay the 
papers on the table? 

Mr. BENTON said his object was to take the 
sense of the Senate on the printing. Jt was proba- 
ble that in crdinary parlance the laying on ihe 
table was mentioned, but certainly notas a speci- 
fic motion. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama explained that the mo- 
tioa of the Senator from Kentucky was only to lay 
the motion to print on the table. 

Mr. BENTON observed, that he was at all 
times disposed to avoid embarrassing the Senate, 
and if the journal was now amended, so as not to 
bave an erroneous decision on record, he wonld 
withdraw his appeal, and proceed on his motion to 
take up the papers. 

Mr. WHITE did not know what precice point 
was before the Senate. He apprehehded there 
was a general mistake, It was not competent for 
the Senator from Missouri to make a complex mo- 
tion; and laying on the table, therefore, the motien 
to print, did not carry the papers with it, yet the 
journal, ia recording the decision of the Chair, 
says it did. Now the only way of getting out of 
the difficulty, is to suppose it was taken for granted 
first that the papers were Jaid on the table, and 
then came the motion to print. This would be 
ihe regular order, and so it ought to appear on the 
journal. Now whathe (Mr. Wuire) contended 
for was, that there was no other m:tion but the 
motion to print decided by the vote of the day 
before. 

Mr. CALHOUN could not see the slightest dif. 
ficulty in the case. The motions for printing and 
laying on the table, though distinct, were often 
made jointly, through the courtesy of the Senate. 
Whenever they were wade jointly, they were put 
in the same manner by the Chair, and decided by 
a single vote, unless a division was called for; and 
never ina single instance, as far as he could recol- 
lect, has the motion to lay on the tab'e been infer- 
red by a vote to lay the printing on the table. 

The CHAIR said it wa: ihe practice, unless dis- 
sent was expressed, to take for granted that the pa- 
pers, when receive!, were taken and laid on the 
table, the next step being on the question to print. 

Mr. CALHOUN observed that the decision of 
the Senate to lay the mation to print on the table, 
affected that point only. The papers now were 
subject to the motion of the Senator who iniro- 
duced them, ; 

Mr. EVANS said he had no particular objection 
to disposing of the subject any way at all, to get 
out of the predicament in having a question of or- 
der yet pending, which must bs disposed of before 
the Senate can go to other business. The journal 
was wrong; and had led to this difficulty. It was 
clear that the practice sanctioned: the presumption 


that the papers were on the table when the motion 


sonri moves to take them up, and on tbis motion 
proceeds to debate the subject; but the Senator from 
Kentucky calls him to order, and the Chair decides 
that he is out of order, against wh'ch he appeals, 
Here, then, is the question of order tọ be settled, 

Mr. KING stated that when the Senator from 
Kentucky called the Senator from Missouri to order, 
it was on the subject of taking up the papers. The 
question of order had not been decided yet. The 
simple question of fact, according to the jourval, 
seems to be, whether the vote to lay the motion to 
print on the table, carried with it the papers thear 
selves, for it is stated in the journal that it did. 

Mr. EVANSasked to be allowed to read the jour- 
nal. Heditso The Senator from Misscuri hav- 
ing moved to take up the memorial, the Senator 
from Kentucky called him to order, on the grounds 
that it was not in order to debate a subject which 
was not before the Senate. The journal certainly 
presents A very anomolous case. He would like 
to have the journal eorrecied. : 

The CHAIR said perhaps the difficulty origi. 
nated in his understanding the motion of the Sena. 
tor from Missouri to be a motion to take up again 
the motion to print, n-t the papers themselves. The 
motion to print had been just disposed of. From 
the excitement and turn of the debate, the Char 
was not permitted to decide the question of order 
raised by the Senator from Kentucky. That ques- 
tion never has been decided since, 7 

Mr. BENTON said it was his intention, when 
called to order, to offer a few reasons for taking up 
the papers. He did not design then going into the 
genera] subject at all, knowing that such a course 
would be cut of order. If the journal was now 
corrected, he would relieve the Senate from em- 
Warrassment. i 

Mr. WEITE hoped tbe whole mater would be 
brought back to the point when the Senator from 
Missouri moved to take up the papers. 

Mr. KING explaized the difficulies in getting. 
back till the point ef order was decided. 

Mr. MERRICK onderstood ihe journal was not ` 
correct, becau:e it is given that as a decision of the 
Chair, which „wes only an answerto « question 
put by the Senator from Misscuri (Mr. Linn.) 

Mr. KING hoped the Chair would now make a 
decision lo correct the journal, amely, that a mo- 
tien to Jay a motion to print on the table does not 
cary wita it the subject matter, f 

Mr. MERRICK understood the decision of the 
Chair was not to be received as an adjudication on 
the point of order. He would ask the Chair what 
really was the state of the case? 

The CHAIR recapitalated that the Senator from 
Missouri moved to take up the papers; the Senator 
from Kentucky called him to order. While the 
question of order was pending, the Senator from 
Missvuri [Mr. Linn] asked a question, which the 
Chair answered; and, by some inadverteney, the 
answer to the question was entered on the journal 
asa decision. ‘The fact was that the only decision 
in order would have been on the question of order, 
which has never yet been decided. 

Mr. EVANS requested the journal would be read 
as it swod before st was corrected. It was a clear 
case that the error grew out of the e reumstance 
of the Secretary of the Senate mistaking the an- 
swer of the Chair to a question asked by the Sena- 
tor fram Missoari, [Mr. Linn,] : 

Mr. CINN explained that the reason he asked 
the question was, that he did not know whether 
the papers were on the table or not at the time. 

The CHAIR said there was no movivn with re- 
gard to the papers theinselves, but on the reception 
which was taken for granted. 

Mr. CALHOUN said the whole thing was very 
simple. He recapitulated the preceedings from 
the beginning to the point of order now ‘pending 
and undecided. it was evident that the whole ob- 
ject was to get at some point of diseussion.. If the 
Chair would reverse its decision, the whole diffi- 
culty could be removed in a few moments. 

Tae CHAIR siated that its opinion now was the 
Same as expressed in. answer to the Senator from 
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Missouri (Mr. Linn;] but there was certainly an ei- 
ror of expression in the entry on the journal. 

Mr. CALHOUN. Well, sir, that is not retriev- 
able now: it is entered there as your decision, the 
only way to settle it is to retract your decision, 

Mr. WHITE did not. care in which point of 
view it was taken. It was a mere incidental ques- 
tion put to the Chair, and an incidental expression 
cfopinion, which got on the journal erroneously as 
a decision. It seemed to him there was now no 
oceasion to press the matter further, but merely to 
correct the journal. . 

Mr. WRIGHT said he did not feel himseif very 
conversant with nice points of order; but, ona 
mere question of fact which he saw and had a per- 
fect recollection of, he could state his impressions, 
and perhaps help to elucidate the matter which 
seemed so difficult to settle. He recapitulated the 
facts as already known to the reader from pre- 
vious reca; itulations. 

Mr. BAYARD said the Senator from New 
York was mistaken as to its being a motion to 
take up the papers; it was a motion to take up the 
motion to print. The way in which this matter 
.become complicated, was from the incidental 
question put by the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. 
Linn.] Now, as soon as the Senator, [Mr. Ben- 
TON ] made his motion to print, it was an inciden- 
tal proposition, and had no effect wpon the sub- 
ject matter. The moment it was read, whe- 
ther by tide or otherwise, it is in possession 
of the Senate, and something has to be done 
with it besides the incidental order to 
print. Before the final disposition came on, 
the mischief grew out of the question put to the 
Chair by the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Linw.] 
‘Phe whole error on the journal is in not stating 
that the expression of the Chair wax in answer to 
the question of the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. 
Linn | He would draw up a correction for the 
journal which would satisfy all parties. 

Mr. BENTON said he wonld be satisfied to do 

ny thing to relieve the Senate from embarrass- 
ment, if the journal was set right. 

Mr. SEVIER moved to take the question on the 
appeal. 

Mr. CLAYTON said he did not know whether 
he should vote or not on that appeal. The only 
question that could be decided was the question of 
order, whether the calling up of the papers again 
was debatable or not. This was the only question 
(hat ought now to be put. The decision on the 
journal was no decision atall. It was not made 
as a decision. It could not be, because a question 
of order was pending which shou!d first be dis- 
posed of, 

Mr. MERRICK understood the Senator from 
Missouri to express his desire to withdraw his ap- 
peal. He (Mr. Merr:cr) hoped he could be al- 
lowed to do so. Itis understood the journal will 
be corrected. 


Mr. SEVIER understood the offer of the Senator } 


from Missouri was, to withdraw his appeal, on the 
journal being corrected. Did the Chair mean to 
correct the journal? 

The CHAIR had frequently declared that no 
such decision was intended; it was an answer to a 
qui stion—an expression of opinion still entertained 
by the Chair; but the Chair could give no direc- 
tions to coriect ihe journal. 

Mr. MERRICK, Cannot the journal be cor- 
reeted? 

The CHAIR. It cannot, unless by the general 
consent of the Senate. 

Mr. CALHOUN. Then let the question be ta- 
ken by yeas and nays on the appeal. 

Mr. BAYARD recapiiulated the matter, and ar- 
gued that the Chair did not mean the expression of 
an opinion in answer to. a question, was to be en- 
tered on the journal asa general rule. He thought 
now the best plan would be for the Senator from 
Missouri to withdraw his appeal and allow the 
Chair to make its desision to be entered on the 
jcuraal. 

The CHAIR said its intention wasfnot to make 
a general rule. The opinion was applied to the 

. Special case before the Senate. — 
Mr. BENTON expected the journal would be 
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first corrected. He would then do whatever was 
most agreeable to the Senate. 

Mr. BAYARD contended that the Chair ought 
to express iis decision correctly, and let it be enter- 
ed on the journal. l 

Mr. GRAHAM explained his view of the case, 
Trecapitulating the whole train of circumstances. 

Mr. BAYARD said, the whole matter could be 
seitled by entering anew the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. SEVIER said the withdrawal of the appeal 
would be an approval of the entry of the journal. 
He believed the simplest way of correcting the 
journal was to take the question on the appeal. 

The CHAIR explained. 

Mr. BUCHANAN hoped the Senate was almost 
done with this mater. He felt like the Senator 
from New York,as if he had no great taste for dis- 
cussions of points of order; for he cid not profess 
to know much about them. He would suggest to 
the: enator from Delaware to reduce his amend- 
ment of the journal to writing, and Jet it be sub- 
mitted to the Senate to be put on the journal in 
place of that which it appears is not a decision of 
the Chair, ; 

The CHAIR hoped that his explanation would 
also be allowed to go upon the journal. He had 
been extremely surprised throughout the whole de- 
bate, to hear it assumed that he had made a deci- 
sion which he did not make at all. 

Mr. BAYARD submitted the entry which he 
now proposed to make upon the journal, It was 
as follows: 

“The President pro tempore announced to the Senate thatthe 
question raised by the Senator from Missouri [Mr, Lann] did 
not, in his opinion, properly arise on the motion of his colleague 
{Mr. Benton] to take up the motion to print, and was therefore 
not necessarily to be decided; and the decision stated on the 
journal of Thursday, as having been made on that question 
was not intended as a general parliamentary rule, but was 
founded on the peculiar state of the question, supposing that 
the paper had been actually laid upon the table by the practice 
of the Senate, as a matter of course, and thereupon the appeal 
was withdrawn.” 

This amendment of the journal having met the 
approbation of Mr. Brenton and his friends, was 
accepted and placed on the journal; upon which 
the appeal was withdrawn, 

Tne CHAIR then recapitulated the circum- 
stances, aud read the sixth rule of the Senate, upon 
which he claimed his right to ask the sense of the 
Senate on the pending question of order, which 
was, that the Senator from Kentucky had grounds 
for calling the Senator from Missouri to order. 

Mr. KING stated his views of the present ques- 
tion, and suggested that the S:nator from Ken- 
tucky should withdraw his question of order, and 
allow the Senator from Missouri to state his rea- 
sons for wishing to take-up the papers. He ad- 
mitted that be could not go into a general discus- 
sion of the subject, but he could certainly state his 
reasons for taking up the papers. 

Mr. CLAY of Keniucky was really very indif- 
ferent to ihis or any question of order, for the spec- 
tacle exhibited to-day was not very edifying; but 
he thought the Senator from Alabama had not 
siate| the case on its true meri's. The papers 
were of a gross end insulting nature to the party 
in power, characterizing all their measures in the 
most degrading light; and had not the party so in- 
sulted the right to repel the slander by any means 
in its power? But the Senator was wrong in his 
premises, that even reasons could be given for 
taking up a subjeet not before the Senate. That 
was hot atall in order. 

Mr. CALHOUN reczpitulated the proceedings, 
to show the position of the question at present. 
The Senator, it appears, will not now withdraw 
his call tooider. ‘There 1s no doubt that it would 
have beea improper had the Senator from Missouri 
gone into the general merits. In such case no one 
doubis the propriety of a call to order. But as 
that was not the case, the Senator from Missouri 
was thrown upon his rights by the interruption. 
The qu:stion to lay on the tabie is not strictly de- 
patable. But he (Mr. Catuoun) had never known 
a point to be made against the right to appeal. If 
it was assumed by the Chair, it would be like re- 
bellion of the subordinate against the principal. 
He did hope the Senator from Missouri would be 
permitted to go on and state his reasons for taking 


up the papers. 


Ws 


i Senate. 


Mr CLAY of Kentucky. No, ‘sir; to come. to 
the point: these papers zelateto measures before 
the other House, condemning, in gross and offer. 
sive language, this extra session of Congress,:-and 
characterising the proceedings of the present Admi- 
nistration in. the most insulting terms. Itééuld 
not be expected that such papers: would be perniit- 
ted to be printed. He, (Mr. Cray,). in duty:to bis 
friends, moved to lay th: whole subject.on the. -ta~ 
ble. The motion was scarcely carried when: the 
Senator from Missouri rose and. moved to take it 
up again: that is, to take up papers so offensive to 
the majority of this body that bya decided ‘Wote 
they were laidon the table—papers avowing a 
determination to seek by ail means the re- 
peal of a solemn law of contract—a daring 
avowal which he would not now characterize, but 
which, on the proper occasion, he would paint in 
the colors it merited. Now, he did not mean:-to 
say there were not precedents for taking up a'mat- . 
ter just laid on the table. He himself had’ lately 
moved to take up the bankrupt bill immedistely 
afier it had been laid over. He did not therefore 
contend that the Senator from Missouri had: no 
right to move to teke up the papers. He certain- 
ly had that right; but as certainly he had no right to 
debate it. He got up and began to discuss the 
merits of the papers. Now if the Senate will de- 
cide thathe had a right to discuss a subject not 
before it, let it be so declared. He (Mr. Cray) 
can take a part in such discussion as well as any 
other Senator. But what will it lead tc? When 
will the proper business of the session be through? 

Mr. BENTON explained that the papers on the 
table related to several subjects. When he made 
his motion to take them up, he did not do it from 
auy design of embarrassing the Senate, but to 
maintain his right, and with a view of showing that 
the papers themselves were proper and respectful. 
True, the Sera'e had decided not to print them; 
but he had a right to show that they were of suffi- 
cient importance io deserve the consideration of the 
Senate. He was proceeding to give his reasons— 
not to debate the subject—-when he was called to 
order. The course of this debate showed that he 
was not at the time oulof order. : 

Mr. BAYARD said that with regard to the 
immediate question now at issue, that of the right 
to take up a subject just laid on the table by a vote 
of the Senate, he did not hesitate to say that how- 
ever it may bave grown into practice, it is not in 
itself consistent with reason. {t js in point of 
fact unparliamentary, The decision to lay on‘ the 
table is ‘nothing more nor less than a decision by 
the majority that ths body will not then act upon 
the subject, in is most limited sense; that it will 
not that day act on the matier. It is then, in 
strictness, not parliamentary to move to take it 
up. The practice and decisions have been diffe- 
rent. If it were decided that on a motion to take 
up there is a right to debate, then there would be 
no rule at all. But the majority has a right to con- 
trol the business, and the only fair way of coming 
at the subject would be for the person to obtain 
the consent of the body to show reasons for taking 
up. Ordinarily, even wiih a large opposing ma- 
jority, this courtesy is not denied. He corfid ‘see 
no sort of reason why the Senate should now: be 
called upon to decide that a Senator has the right 
to debate a subject that has been laid on the 
table. 

Mr. KING told the Senator, that if he would 
turn to the usual authorities, be would see good 
reasons why the right should be maintained of tak- 
ing upa subject at any moment necessary, after 
being laid on the tabie. 

t. BAYARD. There is some question whether 
it should be on one and the same day. 

Mr. KING said there were many good reasons 
why the power should remain with the mover to 
make bis motion at any time to take up a subject; 
although in ordinary cases, it seemed rational that 
another day would be best. ; 

Mr. BAYARD. Why not modify the rule, then? 

Mr. KING. Because the rulesof order insure 
sufficient controlio the majority. There appeared 
to him to be one right undeniable; that the mover 
basa right to assign reasons, though not to debate 
the general merits. 
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“> + Mt BAYARD asked if he rightly understood the 


Senator from Alabama to mean. that though one 

Senator was permitted ‘to explain, the o:hers were 
~ precluded from debate? ) : 

“Mr. KING explained. ee 

Mr.. BENTON, for the purpose of finding: out 
what.was at issue, would now move to take-up the 

papers, with a view of showing that they ought tv 
„be printed... f . 

Mr. CLAY. No, sir: I never will, for ene, 
consent to print such papers. The Senate may, if 
ait pleases. 

+. „Mr ARCHER asked what was the question be- 
forefihe Senate. 

It was explained that the question of order had 
first to be disposed of—that is, whether the Sena- 
tor from Missouri was in order in proceeding to 
give his reasons for moving to take up the pa- 

EIS. : 

Mr. CALHOUN had no doubt that, regarded in 
the.abstract, it was an abuse te move the conside- 
ration of a subject immediately after the Senate 

“had ordered it to lay on the table, The object of 
laying on the table is not to make a final decision 
of: the subject, but to getclear of it for the time. 
But he was equally clear that it was equally an 

‘abuse to move to lay the motion of printing on the 
table, with a view to make a final disposition of 
the subject matter, without affording the Senator 
from Missouri an opportunity to assign his motives 

. for desiring to have the proceedings printed. The 
one abuse gave rise to the other; but he did hope 
that a mere abuse, whether justifiable or not, would 
not be made a pretext for rescinding the clear par- 
liamentary rule, which had been long and uniform- 
ly practised on by the Senate. There is no ques- 
tion that the motion to take up a subject is de- 
bateable. - It. is the daily practice of the Senate, 
and whether the Senator from Missouri was per- 
fectly justifiable or not, under the circumstances of 
the case, to make the motion, it cannot be doubted 
he had a right to discuss it. If there be any doubt 
in the case, it is not the right to debate the motion, 
but the right to make it. He hoped the Senate 
would recollect, in giving its vote, that the question 
submitted by the Chair for its decision is ihe ab- 

_ tract general question, “Is the motion to take up 
a subject debatable? and not the question, whe- 
ther the question was abused in this particular in- 
stance. If the general question was submitted, de- 
tached from all the. circumstances of the case, he 
had no doubt that the decision would be quite 
unanimous that. the motion was debatable; but 
„as itis, he feared, that under the influence of party 
feelings, it would be the other way. 

Mr. KUNG, in order to bring the matter to a 
point, would submit the rule which he handed in, 
tor adoption. 

Mr. CLAY. That is a new rule and mustlie on 
the table one day. 

Mr. CLAYTON said the rule would be of no 
present use, as it would have to lie on the table 
one day; but it was in other respects objectionable 
The tacit acquiescence of the Senate would, in 
most cases, answer all purposes. There was a rule 
that no member should speak twice on the same 
subjéct, yet by tacit consent every day and every 
hour it is violated. How many times had some 
members spoken the same subject during this dis- 
cussion? The better way is to leave the matter to 
the courtesy of the Senate. An appeal to that 
courtesy iv never made in vain by any member 
wishing to speak on a particular subject. 

Mr. KING explained the object of his proposi- 
tion. 

The CHAIR read the journal again, and stated 
the question of order now pending. 

Mr. RAHAM wished to know whether the Se- 
nator from Missouri was, in point of fact, debat- 
ing the subject when called to order by the Senator 
from. Kentucky. 

Mr. BENTON explained that he. was merely 
proceeding to show that the papers related to two 
such important measures before Congress as to 
justify their consideration. . 

Mr. GRAHAM suggested that it would remove 
all difficuliy by the Senator letting ihe vote go at 
once to his right to take up the papers. 

Mr. BENTON expiained. 


The question was then taken on the question: 
of order raised by the Senator from Kentucky, and 
decided—yeas 25, nays 18. ; : 

YEAS—Messrs, Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dix- 
on, Evans, Graham, Huntington, Mangum, Mer- 
rick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Preston, 


Rives, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Tallmadge, 


White,and Woodbridge—25. 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Calhoun, Clay 
of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, Linn, Mc- 
Roberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Smith of Connecticut, 
Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Woodbury, Wright, 
and Young—18. 

Ori which the CHAIR announced that the ques- 
tion of order made by the Senator from Kentucky 
was well taken, 

The Navy Appropriation bill was then taken 
up, and read a third time. 

Mr. MANGUM thought the Senate had done 
enough for one day, and moved to adjourn. 

On which motion the Senate at 3 oclock, 

Adjourned. 


SPEECH OF MR. TAPPAN, 


OF OHIO. 

In Senate, July 14, 1841—The orders of the day 
being called, the United States Fiscal Bank bill 
came up for further amendment. 

Mr. TAPPAN rose and addressed the Senate as 
follows: 

So much has been said, Mr. President, question- 
ing the power of Congress to repeal its own acts, 
that I deem it necessary to bring that question 
more directly before the Senate; and for that pur- 
pose I propose, as an amendment, the following 
additional section, to come in as the last section of 


the bill: 

“And be tt further enacted, That nothing in this act con- 
tained shall be construed as an admission that Congress have 
not the power to alter, modify, or repeal, the same.’? 


In cases like this, where the power of Congress 
is asserted on one side, and denied on the other, it 
seems to me to be necessary, to a right understand- 
ing of the question, that we should go back to first 
principles, and examine the foundation of politi- 
cal power. The immediate proposition here is, to 
exclude the inference that the power to repeal this 
particular act, if it should become a Jaw, is aban- 
doned by any thing contained init. Butin con- 
sidering the question of repeal as to this particular 
bill, in determining as to the rightfal application 
of the power in the individual instance, it may be 
permitted to examine whether Congress have the 
power to repeal all laws which they may enact; or, 
in other words, whether the power of repealing is 
not coextensive with the power of making laws. 

I hold that the power of repealing all laws that 
may be passed by Congress, or by a State Legisla- 
ture, is a power inherent in, and necessarily inci- 
dent to, the law-making power—-a power of which 
legislators cannot divest themselves, We cannot, 
without a violation of the cath we have taken, 
omit the exercise of this power on any occasion 
where the Constitution or a just regard to the pub- 
lic interest renders it necessary. Whenever there 
is a law existing which is found to operate differ- 
ently from the object and intention with which it 
was enacied—a law which is found operating in- 
juriousiy, and which is clearly detrimental to the 
public welfare—a law that has beer inadvertently 
and improvidenily passed, and one that is ascer- 
tained to be altogether improper—we ought to re- 
peal such Jaws; public duty requires it; we should 
violate our trust and our oaths by neglecting to do 
it; for to repeal is as much a part uf the power of 
legislation upon any given subject as to make the 
law. Legislative power has no distinction be- 
tween them. 

That “the earth belongs to the living, and- not 


to the dead,” is an observaticn of Mr. Jefferson, - 


which lies at the foundation of this question of the 
power of repeal. Mr. Jefferson, by elaborate cal- 
culation, shows that the average duration of human 
life, or the life of a generation of men, is nineteen 
years; and from that fact concludes that the exist- 
ing generation of men, having no power over their 
progeny, can only contract debts for themselves to 


pay within that period of time. I shall not enter 


into this argument, for I think upon one point Mr. 
Jefferson was mistaken; and that is, that the exist. 
ing generation may, by law, bind itself for the 
ierm of nineteen years. He applies reasoning 
oniy applicable to the individual man to man in 
the aggregate—to societies of men associated ‘to. 
gether for purposes of government.” Society has 
no heirs. ‘The ‘individual man cannot bind his 
heir to pay one cent of his debts. The property 
of the ancestor found in the possession of the heir 
may be applied to the payment of them; but no- 
thing of the property of the heir can be so applied. 
As men cannot individually bind their ehildren to 
provide for the payment of their debts, so, cols 
lectively, as a commonwealth, they may borrow 
money beyond their power or inclination to pay, 
and no power on earth can compel their succes- 
sors to pay the debt. Itis customary with States 
to pay such debts; and I will agree that, where our 
ancestors have contracted debts for our benefit and 
advantage, like the debts of the Revolution, we are 
under a moral obligation to pay them; and in suek 


cases the public faith is impliedly pledged to their 


liquidation. But if a State borrows money and 
squanders it away in what leaves no durable be- 
nefit te the successors of the borrowers, I cannot 
see ahy greater obligation resting on those suc- 
cessors to pay such debts, than rest upon the fru- 
gal and industrious child to pay the gambling 
debts of its dissipated father. The obligation, how- 
ever, be it strong or weak, is an obligation of mo- 
rals only—not a duty imposed by one generation 
upon sueceeding ones. The existing generation of 
men baye no power over those who will succeed 
them in the possession and ownership of this 
earth. ‘Then they cannot charge them with the 
payment of their debts; they cannot prescribe for 
them the form of Government they shall use; -they 
cannot forestall them in their legislation. Though 
in their benevolence they provide for all the fu- 
ture, such provision is necessarily, and by an in- 
vincible law of nature, confined to their own tem- 
porary existence; it affects not that future, for it 
exists independent of them and their cares. 

The sovereign power in this country (for of 
other countries I have no occasion to speak) is at 
all times in the adult white male population, not in 
each individual man, but in societies of men asso- 
ciated in separate commonwealths. In this form 
they institute and maintain civil government, and 
exercise all the powers of sovereign and indepen- 
dent States, with such limitations only as they from 
time to time themselves pres:ribe to their action. 
For the experiment being on trial in this country 
to see with how little of government societies of 
men may be prospercus and happy, it is found 
that the action of Government may leave the indi- 
vidual at much greater liberty than had formerly 
been thought compatible with public security. 

The sovereign power, then, does not exist, and 
cannot exist in a free country, in any other than 
the whole body of the active population. Man 
is the sovereign master not only over the earth and 
all its productions, but over his own course of ac- 
tion. Whether he shall exercise the powers of 
government by himself, or by his delegated agent, 
or whether he shall permit those powers to be 
usurped and exercised by men holding the sword 
or the purse, is for himself to determine. “For 
man to be free, it is sufficient that he wills it.” 
When Alexander Hamilton built his whole argu- 
ment in support of the power in Congress to char- 
tera bank upon the position that “every power 
vested in a Government is, in its nature, sove- 
reign,” he mistuok the thing created for the creator; 
the instrument and form of action of the sovereign, 
for the sovereign himself. The laws and Consti- 
tution. of ihe United States are the laws and Con- 
stitation of a Confederacy of sovereign States, and 
are, by agreement, supreme and paramount over 
the laws of the individual sovereignties, - But it is 
a misapplication of language to call these laws and 
that Constitution the sovereign over a. people, 
whose will can abolish the one and change the 
other at pleasure. It is mind alone that: governs, 
and not brute matter or prescribed formulas. 

The sovereignty exists in its own right. There 
is no delegation or limitation of the power it holds, 
but the nature of things or the Deity. But this 
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power is over itself only; over its successors it has 


no power. Those who will succeed the existing 
generation will be the men in whom the sovereign 
power in each of the States will be as full and 
complete, as vigorous and entire, as it is in the ex- 
isting generation. If this is doubted or denied, it 
is incumbent on those who deny it to show how, 
and to what extent, the existing generatioa of men 


acquire power over those who are to follow them; . 


for the claimants of power must prove their legi- 
timate title. Until that is attempted, it is sufficient 
to deny its existence. 

Ina small Commonwealth, (like Athens amongst 
the states of anc.ent Greece,) where all the free- 
men might meet in one body, the sovereign 
power not only residedin, but was exercised in 
most cases by, the whole body. Legislation, the 
greatest act of sovereign power, was performed by 
the general assemb'y of the people. So it would 
bein our State Governments, were they as con- 
fined in their territory and numbers as Athens was; 
but being more extensive in both respects, neces- 
sity has introduced the practice of representation. 
And so with us; the sovereign power, instead of 
being exercised directly ın making laws, is exer- 
cised in the selection of agents to perform that du- 
ty; agents who, when elected, are the representa- 
tives not of themselves, but of that sovereign pow- 
er which called them into existence. 

The meeting of the sovereign power may be an- 
nual or biennial: such meeting and election of 
agents, to execute for the whole community the 
legislative power, is the only exercise of sovereign 
power known to our usages and practice. 

Let us go back to the first meeting of the electors 
to choose delegates to form a constitution of go- 
vernment, or to their first meeting under a State 

_ constitution; and if it is inquired what powers they 
possess, the answer must be, that the whole power 
over themselves is in them; they have no dominion 
cvei rapit successors. They may elect and instruct 
therr delegates, but they can neither elect nor in- 
struct the delegates of future years; their power, 
fulland plenary as it is, extending to the entire 
change and subversion of the form of government 
under which they live, extends only to the next as- 
semblage of the sovereign to elect its delegates; that 
assembly, whether in one district or many, has 
the same full power as any of its predecessors. 

If, sir, am correct in saying that the sovereign 
power of the State resides in the existing generation 
of men, and that this generation cannot be control- 
led in its political action by any thing done by 
its predecessors, and cannot control the political 
action of its successors—our next inquiry should be, 
who are those successors. 

I have said that those who attend the elections, 
or, as we say, come to the polls this year, possess 
in themselves and exercise the sovereign power 
of the State; so those who may come to the polls 
at the next general election in any State, come 
there, possessing in themselves the same sovereign 
power; politically speaking, they are the next 
generation. ‘They may be composed in part, of 
the same individuals; they may come together with 
changed minds, with a determination to subvert 
the existing order of things, and there is no human 
power which can control such determination, or 
prevent its execution, They are the successors 
of the sovereign which has passed off the politi- 
cal stage, No man can convey to another 
powershe dees not himself possess; so community 
of mencan give to their representatives or agents 
greater powers than they themselves might law- 
fully exercise. The power of binding our succes- 
sors not being in us, carnot be communicated te 
those who act only tor us; and hence the represen- 
tative body is as powerless over futurity, as the 
constituent body. In no one of our censtiiutions 
of Government, State or Federal, is any distine- 
tion made in the exercise ot the powers of legisla- 
tion between the power to enact laws and the 
power torepeal them. Abrogating an unconstitu- 
tional or pernicious law by repeal, is an exercise 
of the same legislative power asthe enacting a 
wise, constitutional, and salutary law; one is as 
much the duty of the legislator as the other; one 
is as necessary for the safety and happi- 
ness of the people as the other. If this 


were not so—if man, either individually 
or aggregated in legislative assembles, . with all 
his ignorance, imperfection, and errors, were 


rience, from increasing his knowledge, per- 
fecting his labors, and correcting the multi- 
tude of his unavoidable errors, as they were 
discovered—Government, instead of beieg a great 
blessing, as it may and ought to be, would be the 
direst curse which could be inflicted on intelligent 
man. This. doctrine is admitted to be true in all 
cases but those where some exclusive privilege is 
grtanted—soms right is supposed to be vested in in- 
dividual citizens; in truth, itis admitted to be true 
in all cases but those where the act sought to be re- 
pealed is, at least, of very questionable constitu- 
tionality. 

The Government of the United States differs 
from. the State Government in this; that the latter, 
in their Legislaiures, exercise all powers not pro- 
hibited; and the former exercise no powers but 
those which are granted. It isa great error, as we 
have seen, to suppose, as some have done, that the 
Government of the United States is sovereign in 
the exercise of all the powers given to it by the 
Constitution. We have no sovereign in this coun- 
try but the people; the various governments insii- 
tuted by them are their instruments, not their 
masters. 

I think I have said enough to satisfy you that 
the power of repealing laws is co-extensive with 
the power of enacting them, taking it as an ab- 
stract question. I will now ask your attention to 
the supposed limitations to this power. The first 
of these limitations is iùn the tenth section of the 
first article of the Constitution of the United 
States: “No State shall pass any law impairing the 
obligation of contracts.” This is a limitation, to 
some extent, of the power of State legislation; 
but 1s no limitation whatever of 
of Congress. If, therefore, I should admit 
that a Bank charter is a contract, such charter, 
when granted by Congress, is subject to their 
repealing power as much as any other law. So 
far, then, as respects the immediate question before 
us on this amendment, I might leave the question 
of constitutional power without farther remarks; 
but, as I believe that an erroneous construction 
bas been given to this clause in the Constitution, 
some consideration of its import and bearing will 
be given. If plain common sense men were to be 
asked what is a contrac:? they would answer, if 


not in the language of an able lawyer in that of 
Similar import—a contract is “an agreement, upon 
sufficient consideration, to do or not to do a par- 
` ticular thing.” A State Legislature passes an act 
chartering a bank; that is, providing that, at cer- 
tain times and places, books of subscription may 
be opened for the capital stock of a bank. At the 
time of the passage of the act, when it becomes a 
Jaw, it is plain that there is but one party to it— 
the State Government. It is, then, but a simple 
grant of powers and privileges to whomsoever will 
accept them. In most cases, there is nothing given 
to the State for these powers and privileges; they 
are for the bene St of the grantees—for their substan- 
tial emolumen‘; and if any public benefitisto be the 
result, itis wholly fortuitous and speculative. On the 
part of a bank, we know full well that the power 
granted is power to tax the industry of the country 
to an enormous extent, for the benefit of those cor- 
porations. What equivalent the State receives, or 
expects to receive, | know not~-unless it be the 
pleasure its citizens may experience in the use 
of paper for money, instead of gold and silver. 
There is nothing of agreement, of contract, 
in all this. The State grants the power of 
taxation to individuals; and relies on their cupidity, 
not on any contract, for their using their power. 

But it is alleged thal this question has been de- 
cided by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the Dartmouth College case. I declare to you, 
Mr. President, that I have no respect for the opin- 
jun of the covri in that case. I think it isnot law, 
and would not be recognised as law, were the 
question again brought before that court. Be- 
sides being an attempt to give an intent and mean- 
ing to the term contract, novel and altogether un- 
warranted by usage, the Dartmouth College case 


prohibited from hearing the lessons of expe- 


the power - 


| 
i 


| 
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contains, in itself, the reason why its. authority 
should.be disregarded. It is a settled rule in the 
construction of constitutions. and laws, that. “the 
reason and spirit. of the law, ‘or the cause whieh 
moved tke legislator to enact it,” are to be consi- 
deréd, and must govern in determining its true 
meaning. . ; 


In giving the opinion of the court, Chief Justice 
Marshall, after assigning his. reasons for eonsider- 
ing the charter of Dartmouth College a. contract 
within the meaning of ‘the Constitution, says: “It 
is more than possible. that the. preservation of 
rights of this description was not particularly in 
the view of the framers of the Constitution when 
the clause under consideration was introduced into 
that instrument. It is probable that interferences 
of more frequent recurrence, to which the temp- 
tation was stronger, and of which the misvhief 
was more extensive, constituted the great. motive 
for imposing this restriction on the State Legisla- 
tures.” ‘The history of the times when the Consti- 
tution was formed furnishes abundant evidence 
what thos» “interferences of more frequent re- 
currence” were. They were laws directly. inter- 
fering with private contrasts, as to time of pay- 
ment, and as to what should be received in pay- 
ment by creditors. The charter of Dartmouth 
College had existed many years, and many char- 
ters of various kinds, including. banks, were in 
full operation at the time the Constitution was 
formed. If it was intended to protect these insti- 
tutions froma repeal of their charters, it may. be 
asked, would not the Convention have used lan- 
guage which unequivocally expressed that intent? 
I think they would, and their-not using such lan- 
guage, under those circumstances, greatly strength- 
ens the probability to which the Chief Justice ad- 
verts, and renders that probability a certainty. 
There is no doubt in my mind that- “it was the in- 
violability of private contracts, and'private rights 
acquired under them, which was ‘intended to be 
protected” by this clause of the Constitution; and 
for many years no one seems to have dreamed 
that a greater extent could be given to it. It is in 
truth an instance of judicial Constitution-making, 
not very uncommon formerly with the court who 
gave the decision referred to. 


Ido not recollect any decision of the Supreme 
Court which has ruled that bank charters are con- 
tracts, and cannot be repealed. The case of Ter- 
ret vs. Taylor, (9th Cranch, 43,) which has been 
supposed to go this length, falls far short of it; for 
thatcase only decided that “the Legislature could 
not repeal siatutes creating privat: corporations, 
er confirming to them property already acquired 
under the faith of previous laws, and by such re- 
peal vest the property of such corporations exclu- 
sively in the State, or dispose ot the same to. such 
purposes as they should please, without the consent 
or default of the corporators.”’ This decision does not 
rest for it support upon the clause of the Constitu- 
tion cited and relied upon in the Dartmouth Col- 
lege case, but upon the last clause of the fifth 
amendment to the Constitution—‘‘nor shall private 
property be taken for public use, without just 
compensation,” —a provision weich is adopted in 
all our State Constitutious, aad which, while it 


does not limit or restrain the power of repeal, se- 


cures to corporators theie property, in case the ex« 
clusive privileges attached to it it by an act of in- 
corporation cease to exist. 


Nothing, Mr. President, proves more clearly the 
great influence of corporations in society, than 
the prevailing opinion that it would be unsafe to 
trust Legislatures with the power of repealing 
charters. And why unsafe? They incorporate 
perzons for a vast variety of purposes, and, until 
the decision of the Dartmouth College case, they 


repealed, = inout any one questioning their power 
to do so, s veral charters. which were thought to 
operate injz:iously; and yet there is no instance 
where suci: repeal has been considered as impro- 


per and uajust There is, indeed, much less 
chance of a bad Jaw being repealed, than of such 
a law being enacted; the same means and appli- 
ances which-are used to obtain grants of exclusive 
privileges will be used to retain them; and allex- 
perience has shown that mankind are more dis- 
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posed ió suffer the evils of bad laws, than to right 
Hone s by ¥épealing them. a 

hé ‘power Of repealing laws, and the policy-and 
ofapplyiig this power in any given case, 
ty difé 


Hntequestions. ` An act cf incorpora- 
Won“inay“Have been “hastily and improvidently 
passed; its existence may be some injury to ‘the 
publi¢; yet‘such: injurious. consequences ‘may fol- 
jow-a vepeal,-asto render that measure inexpedi- 
ew 
Would:pive.to-corporators a just claim to indemni- 
ty: cdwall-such cases, is there any danger thal a 
Legislature acting on the subject would not have 
all these: considerations before them? I think not. 
Gorieede-the power of repealing to be co-extensive 
with the power of enacting laws, and you will not 
secure the repeal of all bad jaws until legislators 
become wiser and honester than they have yet 
beens If the sole end and object of legislation in our 
country had been the promotion of the public interest 
and’ welfare, then the only question which could 
arise in making or abolishing 4 law would be, Does 
the public good require this enactment? Bat our 
legislation has run so much towards promoting pri- 
vate interests, and the encouragement of monopo- 
tie, ‘that we haye insensibly raised up a host of 
interested men to clamor for the pre:ervation of their 
privileges; under the name of vested rigtts, and the 
perpetuity: of their monopolies, under the spec ous 
character of contracts, Let us suppese that these 
claims of vested. rights, and ihis doctrine of the 
invielability of contracis, should prevail: what 
most be the consequence? Even i? your legisla- 
live‘assembly is composed of the most intelligent, 
pure, andiupright men, they cannot foresee the 
effect of theirlegi:lanon in all eases. ‘Phey may 
incorporate companies with powers which, to their 
judgment, can enly be used beneficially for the 
pudlicy:and yet they may be ‘mistaken: the char- 
tered powers which they have conferred may prove 
to-be powers of mischief and-destruction. Instead 
of being used to promote the public interest and wel- 
fare, guided by private cupidity, they may be used to 
corrupt the morals of the peopli:, and sap the foun- 
dations of ovr Government; and yet, upon this the- 
ory of vested rights, there is ao remedy—the en- 
slaved people must submit. 

But we must not rely on an ideal state of things. 
‘We know by experience that ignorant, selfish, and 
dishonest men are found in all Legislatures. 
When a band cf speculators ask for a charter 
granting them exclusive and valuable Privileges, 
there are rarely refused; they get as many of the 
members interested in their scheme as practicable, 
aud the most influential of thuse who at first oppose 
them they bribe. In this way a majority may be 
secured, and a law passed, which American jurists 
will pronounce binding upon succeeding genera- 
tions of men. 

Even without gny extrsordinary means used to 
influence and cor: upt legislators, if the rule is once 
established, that acis of incorporation are beyond 
ibe reach of the power creating them, the Govern- 
ment of the country will be in a few years totally 
subverted. In theory, the people of this country 
have the right of changing their forms of govern- 
ment at pleasurc; they may abolish the Govern- 
ment ofthe United Sates, and of each of the States, 
and.establish any other form, despotic or free, to 
suit themselves, But suppose this bill to pass, with 
a capital increased to fifty millions, and to endure 
forever, by renewals every twenty years; the com- 
pany formed under it would bave power over the 
currency and whole property of the country, and 
the privilege of raising a tax, for their own use, of 
one million seven hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
Jars:per year, on the industry of the country, fore- 
ever; and no revo ution in Government can give 
any human power a right to divest them of these 
powers and privileges. This system of monopoly, 
once'agiin commenced here, will be likely to go 
op. The party in power have learned by experi- 
ence tat they cannot rely for the support of their 
prideiplés of government upon the public judgment; 
and’they ‘will find it as necessary “to withdraw 
every question of public policy, as far as pos- 
sible, in time ‘to come, from political agita- 
hon,” as the question of the currency. This 
bill makes a Bank ihe National Treasury, and 


here may be cases, also, where a repeal ` 


the Secretary of the ‘Treasury its efficient head. 


Another bill may ircorperate a company to ma- f 


nage all the miary affairs of the Government, 


and place the Secretary of War at iis heade An | 
incorporated company, with branches in ‘each. 


State and, Territory, would give you much greater 
uniformity in recruiting your army, ia feeding and 


clothing it, and in providing munitions of war, as | 


well as in directing the march of armies, than 
could a Secretary without such machinery. Ano- 
ther charter may bring into a hke partnership some 
adventurers, with the Government in conducting 
our naval affairs, with the Secretary of the Navy 
as principal visiter and inspector. It will be said 
in defence of this project, that sbips may be built 
cheaper and with more uniformity bya company 


than on the present plan; that great savings may | 


also be made in riggivg, arming, and fitting them 
out. Osher companies may be formed to collect 
the taxes, (as to their disbursement, the party in 
power will need no assistance.) to take care of the 
Indians, and to condvei each branch of our exten- 
sive trade, commerce, and fisheries; and they may 
be proved to be as necessary, proper, and constitu 

tional, as a bank is proved to be necessary to give 
usa uniform and stable cnrrency. You will have 
as much constitutional power to cbarier all these 
companies, as you have to pass this bill; for you do 
hot pretend to pass this, but on the principle of 
Alexander Hamiltor: “a power,” says he, “of 
creating a corporation, may as well be implied as 
any other thing; it may as well be employed as an 
instrument or mean of carrying into execution any 
of the specified powers, as any other ins'rament or 
mean whatever.” 

As strong reasons would be urged in favor of 
chartering compantes in allihe cases mentioned, 
and as many more as iugenany could devise, as 
are urged in favor of passing this bill; and with 
quite as much truth may it te asverted, that the 
great majority of the people have decided in favor 
ofsuch corporations. This bill is said by its projec- 
tor to be wanted to give a currency of equal and 
uniform value throughout the whole country, when 
we have such an equal and uniform currency al- 
ready, not made in violation of, but sanctioned by 
the Constitution,and as if paper could ever have the 
uniformity in value of gold and silver. If this 
plan succeed, I do not think it even improba- 
ble that before many years chartered companies 
willbe the “means of carrying into exeention all 
the specified powers” of this Governmen’. When 
this is done, Mr. President, we shall be no longer 
a free people. The first great step in giving away 
our liberties, isto remove from us the contre! of 
our circulating medium; and if this bill pass, that 
step is taken. 

Should this bill, then, become a law, it will not 
only be clearly in the power of Congress to repeal 
it, but it will be their duty; and a daty which we 
give full and fair warning we shall not shriok 
from the performance of, when we have the ma- 
jority in this body. It will be repealed, because 
Congress have not the constitutional power to pass 
it This is a question I do not intend to discuais, 
nor is it necessary to discuss it. The silence : f the 
Supporters of this bill on the question of constitu- 
tional power, is a tacit admission that oà that 
ground the measure is indefensible. The Senator 
from Kentucky, who reported this bill, complains, 
indeed, of us for referring to his unanswered and 
unanswerable argument on this question in 1811. 
He seemed to insinuate that we quoted that speech, 
not because we admited it and subscribed to its 
doctrines, but because it contradicted bis present 
opinions. In justification of his admitted change 
of opinion upon this subject, he referred us to his 
speech of 1816, in which he told us he laid down, 
in the most conclusive, full, and Satisfactory man- 
ner, his reasons for repudiating the doctrines of his 
Speech of 1811. This speech of 1811 was spread 
all over the country, from one end of the Union to 
the ether. It was read by every one, and approved. 
Tread it then with the admiration which the talents 
of the Senator can at all times command in sup 
port of sound principles; and i found it concurred 
with my own opinions on the enbject. 

When the Senator, the other _Gay, referred us to 
his speech of 1816 to show us how false were the 


doctrmes of bis speech of 1811, and to jusufy his 
change of opinion, it seemed as if he took it for 
granted that the speech of 1816 was in every one’s 
hands, and had been as widely circulated as that 
¿f 1811. J was glad to hear that, because I had 
never been able to get a copy of it, and I was glad 
lo find that there was a possibility of being refer- 
red to- some record where I could read it. We 
were all rejoiecd to find. that it-was accessible, 
and that we should at last have some tangible 
clew to the weighty reatons that justitied the Sena- 
tor’s repudiation of his speech and principles of 
1811. I asked a friend of the distinguished Sena- 
tor* where it was to be found; I was impatient to 
look into it. I was told by that friend it was to be 
found in the History ef the United States Bank. 
I turned to that book, and found (at page 669, in 
the debate on the bill chartering the United Siates 
Bank of 1816) it stated that “Mr. Clay rose and 
explained his reasons for supporting the. bill.” 
When I had read so far, I congratulated myself 
on at last finding what I bad been so long seek- 
ing, and wishing in vain to see. But what was 
my surprise to find the first parag aph leading off 
to a speech delivered in Kentucky to- his constitu- 
ents,) when or where is not stated,) in which the 
Senator’s support of the Bank bill of 1816 is apolo- 
gised for, and a lame attempt is made to defend 
and justify the Senator’s change of opinion. I will 
read the paregraph: 

From the History of the Bonk of the Uniled States, page 


(“The speech delivered on this oscasion by Mr. CLAY ap. 
pears not to have been printed in the newspapers ôf the day, 
and, of course, cannot be inserted as uttered in the House; but 
after the return of Mr. C. to Kentucky, he made an address to 
his constituents, in which the part he took in the House in re- 
gard to the Bank, isexplained. The following is what he then 
said upon this subject:} 

“Oa one subject, that of the Bank of the United States, to 
which, at the Jate session of Congress, he gave his humble sup- 
port, Mr. Cray felt particularly anxious to explain the grounds 
on which he hadacted. This explanation, if not due to his own 
character, the State and the district to which he belonged bada 
right to demand. It would have been unnecessary if his ob- 
servations, addressed to the House of Representatives ending 
the measure, had been published; but they were not publishe i 
and why they were not published he was unadvised.” , 

He then goeson to make an apology for his 
change of vote in 1816—an apology that does not 
in the least affect the soundness of the docirine 
maintained in his speech of 1811.. I have no 
doubt that the Senator (for he is growing old, like 
myself, and his memory must be failing) thought, 
when he referred the other day so wiamphantly to 
his speech of 1816, thatit really had been pub- 
lished, and might be read by any one who pleased, 
in some of the numerous records of the day. It 
seems to be his present impression that, on going 
over from the Democratic party in 1816, he had 
left them a clear light by which they could see 
their way, and follow him. But the fact was, that, 
instead of having done that, he only let that light 
gleam a momen}, like an ignis fatuus, while leading 
himself out of the right path, and then suffered it 
to be extinguished forever; for no man that I have 
ever met, to this day, can say he has any know- 
ledge of what that speech was. Tere is not even 
a newspaper scrap of it extant, What reasons 
the Senator really had at the ume for deserting the 
Democratic ranks, and changing his opinion, re- 
main unexplained to the present generation; and 
the process by which he had discovered a power 
sranied by the Constitution to Congress for char- 
tering a National Bank, still remains a mystery, as 
complete as if the speech of 1816 wad never been 
made. , 

The suppression of the Sena!or’s speech of 1816 
(I eall it suppression; for if the Senator had desired, 
it would have been published) having left his 
fiiends uncerrain on what part of the Constitution 
he fixed what he so graphically, in 1811, called 
“that vag>bond power” in the Constitution, and he 
having now first discovered that suppression—will 
not the Senater, at this late day, give us the rea- 
soning which proved so very catisfactory to him- 
seli? It seems to me that it is not fair aud honor- 
able fer that Senator and his friends to decline all 
argument upon the power of Congress to charter a 
Bank, under the pretence that the question has been 
settled, and settled, too, by his speech of 1816, as 
the facts now appear; for if that speech was so con- 


*Mr. Cray himself. 
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vineing and conclusive in that year, it must bear 
repetition now. Let him, then, take up the ques- 
tion, and, with the added knowledge and skill of 
twenty-five years’ practice, point ont to us that 
clause in the Constitution which authorizes us to 
charter a company with the enormous power 
to be conferred on this. I think that he owes it 
to his fame as a statesman to do this; for, without 
such explanation, bis change of opinion stands re- 
corded as one of the most memorable changes for 
a really great man to make, upon a great and very 
plain coastimiional question, without any reason 
whatever assigned to the public for it, which is 
found recorded in history. He owesit, also, to the 
Democratic party, which he has retired from—to 
the Federal party, which he has joined, and now 
Jeads-—io assign bis reasons for this change of posi- 
tion. Many men heve read and admired tae Sena- 
tor’s argument of IBILI for ils brilliant eloquence 
and sound logic; and ï assure him that most of 
them are not informed thatit has received an an- 
swer,or yet believe that it ean be answered. I 
therefore call upon the Senator now, in the name 
of his friends of 1811, of whom he well knows I 
was one, to do justice to himself and them in this 
matter, 

Tho Senator wao reported this bill teils us that, 
in saying that we will endeavor to repeal it, if it 
should be passed by him and his friends, we ad- 
vance “a new, dangerous, and monstrous princi- 
ple.” We threaten, according to his account of 
the matter, to destroy a contract; and if we do 
whai we threaten, or even attempt it, we shall 
rouse the indiguation of the whole Christian world 
against us. The Senator ought to recollect that 
the party he associated with in 1811 are not to be 
frightened from their course of duty by railing and 
denunciation. Yo repeal, we shall regard as the 
performance of a high aud sclemn daty, to whiet 
we shali be urged by our vaths to support the Coa- 
stitution, and by the voice of an susuhed aad cut- 
raged people. Already we hear that voice from 
the hills of New Hampshire to the plains of Caro- 
lina, deciaring that this new fiseal agent of iniqui- 
ty must and shall be repealed, if the party now in 
power suceced in imposing iton the people. By 
the Legislature of New Hampshire it has been 

Resolved, That should the present Congress grant a charter 
for a United States Bank, contrary to the will of the people of 
the United States, as expressed at every election atwhich the 
question bas_been presented to them, it will be the duty of a 
subsequent Congress to repeal it. 

Resolved, That the Democratic party of New Hampshire 
will support no candidate for a seat in the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States, who will not, when requested thereto, pledge him. 
selftogo for anabsolute and unconditional repeal of the char- 
ter of any National Bank which may be created by the domi- 
nant party. 

A numerous meeting of citizers’ of South Caro- 
lina, on the 27n cf May lest, at Charleston, with 
a like spirit, 


power to incorporate a Bank is not only 
but was expressly refused to Congress; 

that its esta! Jil ba a wound onthe Cons itution, aad 

inflict a fatal blow upon the best interests of South Carolina. 

And, also—— i 
sed, That, Congress having no authority, under the 
ion, to incorporate a National Bank, if such an insti 
tution peorporated, we held that the charter may beat any 
time be repealed, and the Bank abolished. ý j 

These are suong and very explicit declarations. 
Next I will give you the opinions of some of ths 
Democracy of Oiv on the same subject. Tats 
isa Satie where, notwithstanding the difference 
existing in it on ether subject, there is great ana- 
nimity in the opinion that Corgress have not the 
power io charter a Rations! k; and a large 
majorily agree in opinion that the power of repeal- 
ing is commensurat2 with the power of making 
laws. .Ata meeting, at Carihage, o¢ the citizens of 
Hamilion county, in that Siate, it was, among other 
things, 

Resolved, That we will use al! 
veat the passage of a bank 
Congress, or any future time; 
ever be adopted by Congress, that we will cous 
and void; and that we pledge ourselves to try who 
stand up for the liverty bequeathed to us by our an- est y 
we will co ur opposition by all legitimate measures, until 
such an institation shall be repealed or otherwise blotted out of 
existence, and our gloriuus Constitution agin be respected as 
the supreme law ofthe land. nip 

Resolved, That we call upon every patriot in the country, of 
whatever political party ha may be, to enter his solemn pro- 
test against the establishment of such an institution, and 
to join with us in efforts to stay the tide ofdespotism and cor- 
yuption which threatens to sweep oyer the land, i 

Resolyed, That the members of the present Congress whe 


honorab 
harter atthe pre: 
ad that should su 


_ proposed law, and the duty of repealing it. 


measure. 


Resolved, ‘that if the present. Congress should be mad 


enough to substitute for the present National Treasury a Na- | 


tional Bank, in any form whatever, we pledge ourselves to the 
country, and to each other, that we will vote for no candidate 
for Congress who will not most solemnly pledge: himself that 
he will vote for the repeal of the charter of such Bank, and 
use every exertion for the re-establishment of an Independent 
Treasury. : i 

Resolved, That to charter such a Bank as has been recom- ` 
mended by the Secretary of the Treasury, by making the Go- 
vernment of the United States, and of the individual. States. 
partners with money-dealers, shavers, and swindlers, would 
entail upon the whole country an indelible disgrace, which 
every honest man and sound patriot must deprecate, and hold 
in the utmost abhorrence. . ` 

Sach proceedings are reaching us daily; meet- 
ings are held in every part of the Union to deciare 
the same principles—the uncorstitutionali y of the 
From 
Maine and Vermont to Louisian and Alabama, 
the sound of repeal comes on every wind; and 
while the law is yet in an embryos ate, and the 
evil is only threatened, public opinion is concen- 
trating against its monstrous usurpations. 

The distinguished Senator,who denounces ‘he doc- 
trige of repeal at this time zs infamous, did not al- 
ways believe it either unjust orinexpedient; be on.e 
thouzht correctly, and took a common-sense view 
of this subject. Repeal was not only in general 
correct and proper where a bad law existed, but 
even Bank charters were not under an ægis manu- 
factured by judical charlatans for their preserva- 
tion; all were subject to be repealed. I ask the 
Secretary to read 


An act torepeal the act entitled “An act establishing inde- 
pendent banks in this Commonwealth, and an act supple- 
mental thereto. 

Whereas, in the tenth article ofthe constitution of Kentucky, 
it is declared: First, that ajl freemen, when they form a social 
compact, are equal; and that no man or set of men are en- 
titled to exclusive separate public emoluments or privileges 
from the community, butin consideration of public services: 
and, secondly, that all power is inherent in the people, and all 
free Governments are founded on their authority, and institut- 
ed for their peace, safety, and happiness. And whereas itis 
self-evident, according to those fundamental principles of Go- 
vernment, that all laws which grant to a few the powerto 
oppress the many are tyrannical in their nature, and adverse to 
the primitive rights of the people, and therefore repealable by 
the supreme authority. To say that a sale of primitive rights of 
the people, by the Legislature, is to be perpetual and unaltera- 
ble, because there 1s a contract in the case, is to declare that 
error and abuse of power may consecrate themselves. Fraud 
vitiates all contracts. To effect the intention of the parties, is the 
object of all laws regarding contracts. Thata privilege grant- 
ed shall be used for the destruction, or even to the disadvan- 
tage of those who granted, could never “be the intention of the 
parties, All legislative power is derivative, proceeds from the 
people, and is to be used for their happiness and prosperity 
only; consequently all laws ofa contrary tendency violate the 
intention of the social compact, and are sub;ect, upon first prin- 
ciples, to the condition of being repealed, whether the evil 
sprinzs from the nature of the privilege granted or contract 
entered into, or from the abuse of either. A bank chartei, from 
its nature, extends, and necessarily confines, the powers and 
privileges granted to a few, to the exclusion of the many, It 
therefore follows, as an unavoidable conclusion, that Ifthe pow- 
ers and privileges granted in a bank charter operate against the 
public good, the people, by their Legislature, have the primitive 
right to revokesuch charter. To the end, therefore, that the 
good people of this State be delivered, in future, trom the bane- 
ful effects of the powers and privileges granted by the Jaw esta 
tablishing independent banks in this Commonwealth, which 
have been exercised, in many instances, in the plenitude of ty- 
ranny, oppression, and abuse, to the great injury of the good | 
people of this State: 

Sec. d. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the Com- 
monwwealth of Kentucky, That all power, right, or privilege, 
granted to the corporaiions established by an act entided “An 
act establishing the independent banks in this Commonwealth,” 
approved January the twenty-sixth, one thousand eight hundred 
and eighteen, and an act entitled “An act supplemental to the 
act establishing independent banks in this Commonweaith,” 
approved February third, one thousand cight hundred and 
eighteen, to deal anil trade in discounts, bills of exchange or cur- 
rent money, or to issue notes or bills of credit, payable to bearer * 
or otherwise, shal! ve, and the ‘same are hereby, repealed and 
revoked from and after the first day of May next; and all other 
power, tights, and privileges granted to said corporations, in said 
recited acts, are hereby repealedand revoked from and after 
the first day of January, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-three. [Approved Pebruary 10, 1820 } 

Here isa iaw cf Kenteiy, the Senator’s own 
State, and most emphatically #0; for such are his 
commanding talenis, and so great is the popular 
belief there ia his profouad wisdom, that his ixt- 
fluence has been for a long time paramount m its 
legislation. Ir is alaw probably drawn up by 
nimself, or uncer his direction; for it expresses 
those Democratie sentiments once so much che- 
risned by tae Senator. The snpposition tat the 
Senator formerly was a fall belicver in the power 


and duty of. repeal, though he now holds ‘the doc- 


-passage of the act; for bis veice has been potential 


trine to be so monstrous and wicked, does no more 
violence to probability than thathe should disco- 
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ithe Senatcr’s notions on the subjéct, and ey D 
ihe Kentuckians tliat the power of repeal was ci 

mensurate with’ the law-making power. It iş 
fair to presume ths; forit he then thought such 

law monstrous and wicked, he would have raised 
his powerful voice against it; he would ‘have.de- 
nounced it, as he denounces the ‘threat of sich’ a 
law here. More: he would have prevented. the 


and his influence paramount ig that State; si 
before this ect was passed. ne gee ae 
_ Ibope, Mr. President, alter hearing this. read, 
the Senator from Kentucky will not teel À i 
justified in reiterating the charge that We are gó 


. . Be 
on anew and monstrous principle when we adyo- 


of duty if we refuse to repeal such laws—as 
so as torefuse ts enact a good and ernstisaticnal 
law, when the public interest and welfare require it, 

I have said thas much in support of my views 
andcpinions on the subject of repeal, became a 
diseussion cf the question seemed to be necessary 
at this tme; and, while we are chaigcd with ad- 
vocating dectrines “‘monsirous, immoral, and in- 
famous,” I thought it the best wa; of repelling so 
insulting a charge, to state, as fujly aed as plainly 
as the state of my hea'h has permitied, the: rea- 
soning on which those opinions are founded, that 
the truth or falsehood of the charge may be judged 
by an intelligent people. a 

I: is due to the friends of this bill to assiga our 
reasons for holding such epinioss of our duty; and 
to warn them thata large party in this country, 
and,-as I believe, a xeajority of the people, will re- 
quire that duty to be per ormed if ihey persist in 
passing this unconstitutional and iniquitous act. 

It is due even to that greedy host cf gamblers 
and speculators in stocks, who are. waiting with 
impatience to take the stock of this Bank, that they 
should know what a doubtful and disputed interest | 
they are hhely to get in this great monopoly; -that 
they may be able to make a fair estimate of their 
chances, and see whether the chance of repeal ie 
not one of greater and more paramount impèr- 
tance to them than ail the chances of gain. The 


-view l have taken of the subject is the result of 


much reflecticn upon it. But whether my p 
cal friends are governed by the same cot 
reasoning, or not, I cannot say. Of this, ho 
Lam assured—we all agree that, so far as r 
the bill under consideration, the power and daly. 
repeal are unques ionable, 


SPEECH OF MR. BENTON, 
OF MISSCURI, eq 
In Senate, Tuesday, July 27, 1841—Gachis motion 
to postpone inucfinitely the bul for chari 
the Fiseal Bank. a 


seats bat before ke made his. m 
reasons for it which be intended 6 ch 
avail himself of the epporturity to i fies 
into which tbe iator from Wentucky [Mr 
Morrnsdoj had fiilen jn relacion t the Presiden- 
ual canvass of 1824, abd the supposed connection 
of the Bank question wich that canvass, That Se- 
“Has said, and very troly said, that Mr, 
Crawford, one of the prominent catididates of tha. 
time, had béen in favor of the Back of 1816, and, ` 
from this circumstance, he has deduced the infer: 
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ence that those who supported Mr. Crawford were 
in favor.of a National Bank. This inference he 
has particularly ‘attached to Mr. Van Buren: and 


some of his leading friends. The point evidently . 


was to show that the supporters of Mr Crawford, 
bé greater. part of whom now oppose a: National 

ank, were themselves bank men in 1824; and 
thereby to weaken or destroy their weight and in- 
fluence in opposing one ow. Butall this‘is erro- 
neous, and a great injustice to the gentlemen re- 
ferred to; for the bank question was dead in 1824, 
and was not mentioned in the canvass of that pe- 
riod. I came here as a Senator in 1820, have re- 
mained here ever since, and know very well upon 
what questions the election of 1824 was made to 
turn. The bank question was not one of them. No- 
body mentiened the bank. No man’ would allow 
his name to be connected with it: It was known 
as the author of the calamities which then afflicted 
the country; ıt had just been arraigned for nume- 
rous crimes by a committee of Congress—had been 
subjected to two motions to dissolve its charter 
by’ scire facias—and to one to repeal it by 
law; and, loaded with infamy, it had merely 
escaped with its life, and was dragging 
out the ignominious existence of an anexecuted 
felon. It was not a question of love, but of ha- 
tred to the institution at that time. All concurred 
in execrating it; many were for destroying it; and, 
among the foremost of these destroyers were the 
two gentlemen (then members of the House of 
Representatives) who have been lately elected Pre- 
sident and Vice President of the United States. 
For this reason no candidate connec'ed his name 
with that Bank; no one acknowledged friendship 
for it. Tariffand internal improvement were the 
hobbies then ridden; the bank hobby was dead, and 
no one straddled its loathsome and lifeless carcass. 

But, although wrong in his inference, and unjust 
in its application to Mr. Vaa Buren and others, the 
Senator from Kentucky has yet done a good ser- 
vice to the cause of truth and justice in general, by 
reviving the recollection of the early history of the 
Jate Bank of the United States, and of the mischiefs 
inflicted by it upon the country. The period of 
seven or eight years next ensuing the charter of 


that Bank, was the most calamitous ever known in - 


our America; and all who were cotemporary with 
the events know full well that these calamities were 
the fruit of the crimes and the machinations of the 
Bank. The whole Union suffered under its blight- 
ing and baneful influence; but, above all, the 
Southern and Western States, which became the 
chief seat of its operations, and especially of its 
ravagi"g exactions for specie. The South suffered 
dreadfully; the West still more; and, of all the West, 
Kentucky and Obio suffered the most,and the reason 
was that they had received in the beginning a double 
portion—Benjamin’s portion~-of the blessings of that 
inetitution—they had received two branches apiece, 
while other States received but one apiece; and 
thus double execution was done upon them. Four 
branches of the National Bank, placed at the short 
distances of sixty or eighty miles apart, like for- 
tresses in a conquered country, occupied the two 
devoted States, These four branches (their busi- 
ness being to import paper and to deport specie, to 
loan millions to speculators, and crush the local 
banks first, anu the people afterwards) were esta« 
blished in the most beautiful parts of Kentucky 
and Ohio—regions of romantic fertility and beau- 
ty—where dwelt at that time the most happy, 
flourishing, and prosperous people on whom the 
beneficent sun of heaven had ever shone. The 
four branches came—engines of pluxder, worked 
by a foreign impulse, for the beneit of a heartless 
monster. In the brief space of three or four years 
from their advent, the whole picture of Kentucky 
and of Ohio felicity was obliterated and reversed. 
Biack desolation spread her wings over the land— 
misery penetrated every heart. Wo to the man 
that was in debt. The property that was bought 
for many thousands, was sold for a few hundreds. 
A small execution against a debtor was the death 
warrant to his estate, no matter how large it might 
be. No one flourished but the usurer, the Federal 
banker, the Bank attorney, the Bank retainers, and 
the officers of justice. The workers of the Na- 
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vorites, alone grew rich and gay. With the mass 
“of the community it was one unbroken scene of 
suffering and of distress.. The products of the 
earth commanded no price... Wheat, after having 
been grown and harvested, was often allowed to 
sprout, and grow again intthe stack, and eventually 
to rot in the straw, because it was not worth the 


expense of threshing, grinding, and carrying to- 


market. ‘The man who had two empty barrels 
might go to the owner of a luxuriant orchard, and, 
by giving one, he might bring away the other filled 
with the juice of the apple. Money—that is to 
say, gold and silver—had vanished—the National 
Bank had carried it all off. The local banks were 
penniless and dead—the National Bank had rob- 
bed and ‘murdered them. The National Bank itself 
was dead. Its shut -up branches in Louisville, 
Lexington, Chillicothe, and Cincinnati, issuing no 
currency, making no loans, far from aiding the 
people, were stripping its debtors of their property, 
and shipping the last specie gleanings to the East. 
The New Orleans market—sole outlet for Ken- 
tueky and Ohio produce—was then the meanest mar- 
ket in the world; and the reason was the predomi- 
nance of the National branch Bank there, its mono- 
poly by speculators, and its deportation of specie 
to the East. This was the conditioa to which four 
branches of a National Bank reduced the two noble 
States of Kentucky and Ohio a few short years 
ago, and of ali which we were then the actual, and 
are now the surviving witnesses. We felt these 
calamities, and saw the cause. In the extremity of 
their distress, the people had recourse to extraor- 
dinary measures to save themsetves from impend- 
ing ruin. Legislative and judicial remedies were 
called in; and all the fruitless panaceas of stay 
laws, Stop laws, property laws, and replevin laws, 
were successively and vainly tried. Paper money 
was emitted; but the four branches having evisce- 
rated the States of their specie,and still having their 
agents at work capturing and deporting every piece 
that could be found,there was no substratum of hard 
money to support the superstracture of paper; and 
the baseless fabric, like a building without a foun- 
datien, tumbled in ruins to the earth. Empirical 
remedies aggravated the evil: relief was only fo be 
found in the two great resources of ECONOMY 
and INDUSTRY; and to these the people betook 
themselves wilh a heroism of virtuous determina- 
tion worthy of Sparta in her noblest days. Every 
one curtailed his enjoyments, circumscribed his 
operations, reduced his expenses, and limited his 
wants. Every family was placed upon the peace 
establishment. Homespun became the universal 
wear. Fine young ladies, and young men of the 
best hopes, wore less finery and fewer store goods 
than their slaves wear now. Rye coffee was com- 
mon in the families of the best farmers. It was 
the pride of the farmer to say to his guest (for their 
was much hospitality then:) ‘Every thing you see 
in my house is the produce of my farm” This spi- 
ritand this practice relieved the people, and re- 
covered the country, which the ravages, the favo- 
ritism, and the monopolies of the four branches of 
the National Bank had reduced to misery and de- 
solation. At the end of seven or eight years, Ken- 
tucky and Obio were prosperous again; and then 
the branches, which had been shut up for years, 
went to work again upon the revived prosperity 
of the country, claiméd the merit of the revival, 
and recommenced iheir ruinous process of ship- 
ping specie, undermining the local banks, destroy- 
ing local currencies, and then presenting them- 
selves as the curers of the diseases of which they 
were the sole authors. Such was the condition of 
Kentucky and Ohio, a few short years ago, under 
the depredations of a National Bank; a condition 
from which econemy and industry, acd not banks or 
legislation, relieved them; and’ which gave to the 
National Bank en odium which made every public 
man shun its cause—which made many seek its 
death—and which the erroneous inferences of the 
Senator from Kentucky have so prefitably brought 
to our recollection now. 

Sir, said Mr. B. this is an episode—a digression 
from the purpose of my motion—but a most pro- 
fitable one. Tt is an episode which belongs to the 
very vitals of the Bank question; and is, of itself, a 
full answer to the Senator’s entire speech. It 
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shows him that the National Bank is not the reme- 
dy, tut the cause of Western distress. If he is too 
young to have recollected the times which I have 
mentioned, let. him inquire of the aged when he 
goes home. Lethbim ask the old men about the 
felicity of Kentucky and Ohio before the National 
Bank sent its engines among them;—let him in- 
qdire for the misery which ensued;—and let him 
atk for the manner of the relief from their depre- 
dations, They will tell him in full, and in detail, 
what I have barely sketched and grouped. They 
will fill up the picture of which I have given him 
the faint outline. But I will not defer him so long. 
I will not postpone him till he gets home. I bave 
a Kentueky witness here—an eye witness of all he 
relates—and speakirg in 1824 of what then was, 
and for several years had been;—and to him we 
will refer for the condition of the country in the 
first seven years of the late Bank’s existence. I 
read from a well known speech, and invite atten- 
tion. : 

“ In casting our eyes around us, the most prominent circum- 
stance which fixes our attention; and challenges our deepest re- 
gret, is the general distress which pervades the whole coun- 
try. It is forced upon us by numerous facts of the most in- 
contestable character. It is indicated by the diminished ex. 
ports of native produce; by the depressed and reduced state of 
our foreign navigation; by our diminished commerce; by suc- 
cessive unthreshed crops of grain, perishing in our barns and 
yards for want ofa market; by the alarming diminution of the 
circulating medium; by the numerous bankruptcies, not limit- 
ed tothe trading classes, but extending to all orders of society; 
by a universal complaint of the want of employment, and a con- 
sequent reduction of the wages of labor; by the ravenous pur- 
suit after public situations, not for the sake of their honors, 
and the performance of their public duties, but asa means of 
private subsistence; by the reluctant resort to the perilous use 
of paper money; by the intervention of legislation in the de- 
licate relation of debtor and creditor; and, above all, by the 
low and depressed state of the value of almost every description 
of the whole mass of property of the nation, which has, on an 
average, sunk not less than fifty per cent. withina few years.” 
—[Mr. Clay’s Tariff Specch in 1824,] 

This is the testimony of a Kentuckian, and of 
an eye witness of the scene which he depicts. His 
testimony is not limited to Kentucky and Ohio, 
but isco-extensive with the Union. It is not con- 
fined to the farming, or producing classes, but em- 
braces all orders of society. It extends to every 
branch of business—to foreign and domestic com- 
merce—agriculture—manufactures—day labor— 
the price of all property—the want of employment 
~—the ravenous pursuit afier public office—legisla- 
tive interference between debtor and creditor; and, 
to crown the picture, the perilous resort of the 
country to the use of paper money. ‘This was his 
picture of the;national distress; universal, profound, 
and deplorable as he described it to be. What 
was his remedy for this great distress? Not a 
National Bank! By no means! We had the 
Bank then, and had possessed it for eight years; 
and it was universally known to have been the 
great cause of the deplorable distresses of the 
country. Its omnipotence for mischief, and its 
impstence for good, was then universally known. 
Not even the benefit of the maxim that the hair 
of the dog was good fer the bite, could then be 
applied to it. Bank remedies, State or Federal, 
were scouted by all, and National Bank above all. 
What then was the remedy? Tariff! tariff! tariff ! 
That was the sovereign remedy—and upon that 
hobby mounted the most desperate candidates for 
the Presidency, and rode it whip and spur, from 
the beginning to the end of therace. Thus, it was 
tariff, and not bank, which was to relieve the na- 
tional distress in 1824; now it is bank, and not 
tariff, which is to work the same miracle! And 
why? Because bank was ja broken down poney 
in 1824, and tariff was a fresh and lively nag; 
new tariff is broken down, and bank is strong 
enough to take the track again. This is the sole 
reason of preferring, first one, and then the other; 
and, upon this shifting of the saddle to suit the 
rider’s interest, the people are to be bamboozled 
with an edition of the same diszourse in favor of 
the one, which was previously used in favor of the 
other. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Mornnzan,] 
will now sse the bank question had nothing to do 
with the Presidential canvass of 1824, and why it 


had not. He will also see why it now bas so much 
| to do with the elections and the legislation of the 
| present day. : 
| I now proceed, sir, to give my reasons for the 
i molion I intend to make, for the indefinite post- 
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ponement of the bill. These reasons are uncon- 
nected with the merits of the question—they are 
independent of the objections to the Bapk—and 
refer to the condition of Congress itself, and the 
utter impropriety, (constituted as Congress now is, 
and called together as it has been upon a brief 
notice, for a short session, and for a temporary ob- 
ject,) of its undertaking to pass any bill of a per- 
manent nature, intend to continue in force for a 
long term of years, and expecially aspiring to the 
character of immunity from repeal, and of exemp- 
tion from the reforming or amending hand of future 
legislation. > 

The present Congress is a minority assembly, 
formed on the census of 1830, and the last which 
isto sit under that enumeration. It is soon to be 
superseded by a new bedy, representing the census 
of 1840. The present Congress represents but 
thirteen millions of people; the new one will represent 
four millions of people unrepesented 1m this body, 
near seventeen millions; consequently there are near 
and whom it is intended to bind fcr twenty years 
by an act of legislation which they have no share 
in forming, and over the continuance or amendment 
of which it is intended they shall have no control. 
The census of 1840, isalready taken; the increased 
numbers, and the distribution of the increase, is 
already seen. It is known that a mass of people, 
more than equal to the whole population of the 
Union at the formation of the Federal Government, 
are now without reperesentation in the national 
councils; that they have been counted—their 
existence ascertained—their locality discovered— 
their residence explored; yet it is proposed to 
treat them as nullities—to reach over and bind them, 
and ask them nò consent, either expressed or im- 
plied, to the act which is to be more obligatory up- 
on them, less controlable by them, than the Consti- 
tution itself. The Constitution they may amend or 
change; but this act, for the twenty years it has to 
run, (and why not ten or twenty times twenty?) is 
held to be intangible and uncontrolable. This is 
an outrage to the census of 1840; it will be equally 
go to the census of 1850; for this charter, thus to 
be fastened on the country by a rump Congress, 
the last of an expiring enumeration, is to cover the 
full period of two enumerations—the one already 
taken, and the one to be made ten years hence. 
Our population doubles once in twenty-five years. 
In 1850 it will be neardouble what it was in 1830; 
yet, according to the intentions of this bill, the half 
is to-govern the whole! the few people of 1830 are 
to govern the many of 1850! and that by a law 
which confers monopolies and exclusive privileges 
—which grants sovereign powers to individuals— 
which places the currency of the country in’ the 
hands of a company—which subjects every man’s 
property to the rise or fall in price, which this com- 
pany may choose to order, and wnich Jaw, arro- 
gating a superiority over the Constitution, refuses 
to submit to alteration or amendment, until it has 
lived out its self-appointed time. This is wrong 
and absurd; it is fundamentally wrong and prepos- 
terous. It is an invasion of the rights of our suc- 
cessors, an usurpation of their rights, anda flagrant 
violation of the representative principle, and of the 
republican form of our Government. What is this 
principle, except that representation shall be accord- 
ing to nembers, and that the majority for the time 
being, shall govern? What is our Government but 
but this? And why is the census of the people 
ordered to be made once in every ten years, and a 
new apportionment of the representation to be form- 
ed upon it each time? Why these constitutional pro- 
visions, except to preserve, by periodical enume- 
tations and apportionments, the equilibrium of the 
Legislative power, and the fair working of the 
great principle of equal representation? — Why 
count the people every ten years, and readjust the 
national representation, except for these purposes? 
Yet these constitutional provisions are evaded and 
nullified—are counteracted and overthrown—if the 
representation of an expiring census—a rump 
Congress in the last stage of its existence—can 
reach over—stretch ahead—seize on a new gene- 
ration—and bind, by permanent and irrevocable 
laws, the increased numbers of the succeeding, and 
even the two succeeding enumerations! 


Not only is the mass of the population greatly 
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augmented’since 1830, but the distribution of the 
mass is greatly changed, and the relative weight of 
sections and of States is largely altered. This is 
particularly the case in the Great West. Asa 
section its population has nearly doubled; while, in 
other sections of the Union, the increase is only 
a small per centum. Some Western States have 
increased three fold, while some on the Atlantic 


have hardly increased at all; yet ‘all are to vote _ 


now, on this lasting and vital measure, according 
to their numbers of ten years ago! This is an 
injury to the increasing States whose voice in this 
matter is but the one-third, or the one-half, of what 
it should be, and of what it would be, if this ques- 
tion was put off until the new apportionment enters 
hese halls, Missouri, Illinois, Mississippi,andothers, 
have increased their numbers three fold since the 
census of 1830; their relative weight (no matter at 
what ratio the representation is fixed )—their rela- 
tive weight should be three times what it now is. 
Yet they are to be treated as nullities to the ex- 
tent of two-thirds of their population! Can those 
States, or others in like circumstances, submit to 
this deprivation of their rights? Can they consent 
to fight this battle—a battle in which numbers 
alone carry the day—can they consent to fight it 
with the one-third of their strength? Can the 
Great West consent to be surprised, and plunged 
into this action, with only one-half the troops pre- 
sent? Can she submit to a victory so gained over 
her? Impossible! As the defender of -her own 
rights, she cannot submit to this outrage. As the 
friend to the republican and representative form of 
Government, she cannot submit to this violation 
of the republican principle. Asa proud and sen- 
sitive people, they cannot submit to this wanton 
indignity. 

The imperfect and mutilated condition of Con- 
gress, at this extra session, is another reason for 
not acting on this subject. Itis a defective Con- 
gress—deficient in its proper numbers—made so by 
the unusual, hasty, and rash manner in which it 
was called together. Several States are defectively 
represented. Tennessee lacks a Senator; Illinois 
has no representative in the other House; Mis- 
sissippi the same. If these two States had here 
the number of members which the census of 1830 
gives them, they would still have but the one-third 
part of their proper relative weight in the settle- 
ment of this great question. ‘They wouid still 
have but onc-third of their proper weight in the 
other House; but now they have no weight at all 
there—no voice there—neither speech nor vote; 
and this being the effect of this reckless and sinis- 
ter convocation of Congress at this unusual pe- 
riod, the injury to them becomes the greater and 
the more intolerable. The want of a Senator 
from Tennessee is not only a loss to that State, 
but a national calamity. In the closeness of party 
voting in this chamber, (and every measure of the 
session is a party measure,) the scales often hang 
nearly even. On many collateral questions, of a 
nature to decide the main question, a single vote 
would kick the beam, and give the preponderance 
to the Republican instead of the Federal scale. 
The reckless call which has brought Congress to- 
gether at this time, by depriving Tennessee of a 
Senator, may change the fate of the most impor- 
tant questions, and give Federalism victories when 
jt should have received defeats. 

Thus, inthe present and actual condition of 
Congress, we find the strongest reasons for the 
postponement of the bill—for its postponement not 
merely till this commencement of another session, 
but until the meeting of the first Congress under 
the apportionment made upon the new census of 
1840. The reasons go that length; and who will 
say that they ought not to prevail? Who will 
say that the people ought not to be fully repre- 
sented when such a bill as this is passed? Who 
can say that the want of the Tennessee Senator 
may not be decisive of the fate of the bill?* Who 
gan say that the presence of the five representa- 
tives from Mississippi and Illinois would not re- 
verse its fate, or change the character of some of 
its main provisions? Above all, who can say that 
the new representation in the next Congress, the 
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first under the new census,- would not decide -en- 
tirely differently from the present Congress?; On 
this latter point, we have the response ‘of experi- 
ence—the answer-of time past—in favor of our 
position. It is found in the history ofthe attempt - 
to recharter the Jate Bank of ihe United States- 
in 1832, when the charter was granted. by. the last 

Cengress sitting upon the enumeration of the cen+ ` 
sus of 1820, and was condemned by the first Con- 
gress under the enumeration of 1830... then 
made the motion which T now make, and to no 
purpose. I moved to postpone the bill indefinitely, 
io give the increased numbers an opportanity of 
acting upon it. My motion was rejected. The 
friends of the Bank pushed the recharter through; 
and when the new and increased representation 
came in, there was found to be a majority of forty- 
five in the House of Representatives against it, 
and nearly three to one against it in the Senate.. 
‘his should be a warning to the friends of the 
Bank now. It should caution them against rous- 
ing the people a second time, and under agsravated 
circumstances, to a vindication of their rights, and 
to the assertion of the great principle of equal re- 
presentation which lies at the foundation of our 
form of Government. 

Demanded as this postponement is by every con- 
sideration connected with the actual state and con- 
dition of Congress, it is equally demanded by the 
principles of fair, honorable, and satisfactory legis- 
lation. This extra session was not called for the 
avowed purpose of making a Bank, but for the 
purpose of providing revenue for the Government. 
Revenue, and revenue alone, was the cause as- 
signed in the proclamation for the cali; and the de- 
clared opinions of President Harrison, whe issued 
that proclamation, in relation to the Bank, and in 
favor of giving a fair trial to the experiment of 
conducting the Government without the aid of a 
National Bank, forbids the idea that the establish- 
ment of such an institution was among the un- 
named and subordinate objects of the call. To 
proceed, then, with the charter of a Bank, under 
such circumstances, is to take the people. by sur- 
prise—to spring a snap judgment upon them—and 
io bink them neck and heels before they could pre- 
pare for defence. It is wrong to act upon such a 
subject, at such a session, called for such a pur- 
pose. 

Sir, this is not a proper session for imposing & 
permanent measure, and much less a system of 
permanent measures, upon the country. ‘Phe only 
justification for such a session must be in the ne- 
cessity of some immediate action—the necessity of 
some temporary measure—which cannot wait the 
arrival of the regular session. It must be. an ex- 
traordinary measure which will justify an extraor- 
dinary session. Bat this isan old party meassure 
—a thing of fifty years’ contestation—and, with 
its accompanying measures, constituting a sys- 
tem of measures, intended to . be perma- 
nent. While thus occupied with permanent mea- 
sures, we are hurried and rushed along as if they 
were of the most temporary and insignificant cha- 
racter. We are required to vote, almost without 
dzbate, and reminded that it is a short session, and 
that delays cannot be brooked. This shows that a 
short session is not the time for these permanent 
measures; for surely such measures as this Bank, 
and ils attendant bills, are not to be pressed to con- 
clusion without due deliberation. 


In another point of view, it is a fraud upon the 
country to engage in this work of National Bank 
making at the present session of Congress. For 
many years the question of Bank, or no Bank, has 
been regularly made in the different elections, 
State and Federal. The question was regularly 
made in 1832,at the second election of. General 
Jackson, and again in 1836, at the election “of Mr. 
Van Buren, and in all the Congress: eleclions of 
the same periods. On all these occasions the Bank 
party was defeated-—utterly defeated—and reduced 
to a miserable minority in each House of Congress. 
Now, at last, ageneral election is held, in which 
the Bank question is not made—in which no ques- 
lion is made—and in which the Federalists are 
successful. Incontixently they set to work to create 
a Bank, and to fasten it upon us for twenty years. 
This operates as a fraud upon us, and cannot be 
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submitted to. The attempt shouid not bë made to 


-tepase.it; aad if passed, it should be repealed,“ 


‘The game is too unequal for us.to submit. We 


- eohqner many. times ia open contest, and it only `} 
secures us: for.one Congress... We are conquered | 
onee; in a-contest without point or principle; and, | 
immediately, we: are to be fettered with ‘the. Bank, +: 
and bound down for twenty years. There is no | 


‘fairness—no equality—in this. - We carry the 
elections many times, and secure nothing; we 
fail once, and lose al}. This will never do. Nothiog 
but. the repeal remedy will put us on an equality 
With our‘adversaries. If they take advantage of 
their accidental victory to bind us down with their 

Bank, we must avail ourselves of our first triumph 
to repeal! their act. 

It has been asserted that in electing General 
Harrison the people voted ‘for a Bank; that he was 
the Bank candidate; that in electing him the Bank 
was called for, and that we have nothing to do now 
but tocarry out the popular wish, and establish 
the institution. | This is what is said by the friends 
of the Bank; but itis most untraly and most erro- 
neously said; and the fact is incontestable thar, so 
far as General Harrison was presented on this 
point at all, he was presented as the enemy to the 
‘Bank. This is the fact, and the proof is at hand. 
Itis ‘to be recollected that ‘his nominatcrs at Har- 
risburg made no professions of principles for him; 
-and that he himself, in authentic publications, re- 
fused to answer any ques:ions, or to make any de- 
clarations for the publie eye; but, while doing this, 
he referred the public to his past condut, and past pro- 
Sessions, for all the information which Ahey required. 
This was the course which he followed, and, in 
pursuing the line which’ he indicated, his con fiden- 
tial friends made many publications to apprize the 

-people-of his p, litical principles as demonstrated 
-lnsthe previous professions and practice of his life, 
‘Among the most elaborate and authentic of these 
‘ was the volume of the sketches of his life, published 
by Messrs. Todd and Drake, his intimate friends, 
and selected for that purpose by the Harrison exe- 
cutive committee of the county in which the Gene- 
ral lived. It was published in Ohio, in the pre- 
rence of General Harrison, and was intended to be 
‘the -standard publication on which his election 
should be stood. In this work was republished, 
the answer of General Harrison to the questions 

of Mr. Sherrod Williams, in the sammer of 1836, 
and which answer was thus made the criterion of 
his piinciples in 1840. I hold that volume in my 
hand, and shall read from it what relates to a Na- 
tional Bank for the purpose of showing, Jirst, that 
General Harrison was opposed to a Nationa! Bank; 
secondly, that he repulsed as an injurious imputa- 
tion, the suggestion that he was ihe Bank and Fe- 
derai candidate; thirdly, that he wasin favor of 
giving a fair trial to the experiment of carrying on 
the financial operations of the Government without 
a National Bank; fourthly, that he was not com- 
mitted to any course in relation to chartering such 
a Bank; and fifihly, that he would only agree to 
sign a charter on the happening of two conditions, 
neither of which have yet occurred. 

Mr. B, then read from page 146, and the subse- 
quent pages, as follows: 

_ “Lhave before me a newspaper, in which Tam designated by 
its distinguished editor, ‘Lhe Bank and Federal candidate.’ 
J think it would puzzle the writer to adduce any wet of my life 
which warrants him in identifying me with the interests of the 
first, or the politics of the latter. Waving no means of ascer- 
taining the sentiments of the directors and stockholders of the 
Bank of the United States, (which is the one, I presume, with 
whieh it was intended tu associate me,) Icannotsay what their 
course is likely to be in relation to the ensuing election for Pye. 
sident. Should they, however, give me their support, it will be 
evidence at least, that the oppesttion which I gave to their insti- 
titution in my capacity of Representative from Ohio, proceeded, 
in oe opinion, from a sense of duty which I could not disre- 
gard. i 

“The journalsof the second session of the thirteenth, and 
those of the fourteenth Congress, will show that my votes are 
recorded against them upon every question in which their in. 
terest was involved. I did, indeed, exert myself in the Senate 
of Ohio; to procure a repeal of the law, which had imposed an 
enormous tax upon the branches which had been located in its 
boundaries at the request of the citizens. The ground of those 
exeruons was noi the interest of the Bank; but to save what I 
considered the honor of the State, and to prevent a controversy 
between the Siate officers and those of the United States. 

“Ta thespring of 1834, I had also the honor to preside ata 
meeting ofthe citizens of Hamilton county, called for the pur- 
pose of expressing their sentiments in relation to the removal 
of the public money from the custody of the Bank, by the sole 
authority of the Executive. As president of the meeting, I ex- 
plained at some length the object for which it was conyened, 


but I advanced no opinion in relation to the rechartering of the . 


Bank. f 

“A most respectful memorial to the President in relation to 
the removal of the deposites was adopted, as were also resolu- 
tions-in favor of rechartering the Bank; but, as I have already 
said, this was not the purpose for which-the meeting was called, 
and not one upon which, as presiding officer, I was called upon 


to give an opinion, but in the event ofan equal divison of the, 


votes, +a z r 

#& As a private citizen, 20 man cah be more entirely clear of 
ahy motive, either for rechariering the old institution, or cre- 
ating a new one under the authority of the United States. I 
never had a single share in the former, nor indeed, in any Bark, 
with one exception; and that many years ago failed, with the 
loss of the entire stock. I have no inclination again to venture 
in that way, even if I should ever possess the means. With the 
exception above mentioned, ofstock in a bank, long since bro- 
ken, I never put out a dollar at interest in my life. My inte- 
rest being entirely identified with the cultivation of the soil, I 
am immediately and personally connected with none other. 

“I have this statement to show you that I am not committed 
to any other course in relation to the chartering of a Bank 
of the United States; and that I might, if so disposed, join in 
the popular cry of denunciation against the old institution, and 
upon its misconduct, predicate an opposition to the chartering 
of another. 

“I shall not, however, take this course, 80 opposite to that 
which f hope I have followed through life, but will give you 
my sentiments clearly and fully, not only with regard to the fu- 
ture conduct of the Government on the subject of a National 
Bank, but in relation tothe operation ofthat which is now de- 
funct. 

“J was notin Congress when the Jate Bank was chartered, 
but was a member of the thirteenth Congress, after its first ses- 
sion, when the conduct of the Bank, in its incipient measures, 
was examined into; and believing, from the result ofthe investi- 
gation, that the charter had been violated, I voted for the judi- 
cial investigation, with a view of annulling its charter. “The 
resolation for that purpose, however, failed; and shortly after, 
the management of its affairs was committed to the talents and 
integrity of Mr, Cheves. From that period to its final dissolu- 
tion, (although I mast confess I am not a very competent judge 
of such matters,) Ihave no idea that an institution could have 
been conducted with more ability, integrity, and public advan- 
tage than it has been. _ , 4 

“Under these impressions, I agree with general Jackson in 
the opinion expressed in one of his messages to Congress, from 
which I mak the following extract: ‘That a Bank of the 
United States, competent to ali the duties which may he re- 
quired by the Government, might beso organized as not to 
infringe on our delegated powers, or the reserved rights of 
the States, I do not entertain a doubt? But the period for 
recharlering the old institution has passed, as Pennsylvania 
has wisely täken care to appropriate to herself the benefits of 
its large capital. i 

“The question, then, for me to answer, is whether, under the 
circumstances you state, if elected to the office of President, I 
would sign an act to charteranother Bank. I answer, Twould, 
if it were clearly ascertained that the public interest in rela- 
tion to the collection and disbursement of the revenue would 
materially suffer without one, and there were unequivocal 
manifestations of public opinion in its favor. I think, how- 
ever, the experiment should be fairly tried, to ascerlain 
whether the financial operations of the Government cannot 
be as well carried on without the atd of a Natioinal Bunk, 
If it is not necessary for that purpose, it does not aj pear to me 
that one can be constitutionally chartered. There is no con- 
struction which I can give the Constitution which would au: 
thorize tt, on the ground of affording facilities fo commerce. 
The measure, if adopted, must have for its object the carrying 
into effect, (facilitating at least the exercise of,) some one of the 
powers positively granted to the General Government. If 
others flow from it, producing equal or greater advantages to the 
nation, so much the better; but these cannot be made the 
ground for justifying a recourse to it. 

“The excitement which has been produced by the Bank ques- 
tion, the number and respectability of those who deny the 
rtghtto Congress to charter cne, strongly recommended the 
course above suggested.” , 

This extract is explicit on the five points which 
I have mentioned—too explicit to require com- 
ment—and all that I have to say upon them, is, 
First, That General Harrison might have presented 
himself still more strongly against the late Bank; 
for, he not only voted, as he says, for the judicial 
investigation ia 1819, to annul its charter, but also 
for the bill to repealit without judicial inquiry; 
Secondly, That no fair experiment has yet been 
made tu carry on the Government without the aid 
of a National Bank, the Sab-Treasury having yet 
been in force but about one year; Thirdly, That this 
experiment has worked well, and is now working 
well, and if let alone for two or three years will 
explode the argument for a National Bank; and 
Fourthly, That neither of the contingencies have 
yet cceurred on which, and which alone, the Gene- 
ral agreed to sign a charter, namely, the CLEAR 
ascertainment that the public interest in relation to 
the collection and disbursement of the revenue 
would MATERIALLY SUFFER without the 
Bank; and the unE@uivocaL manifestations of 
public opinion in favor of one. 

Upor this exhibition of General Harrison, 
speaking for himself, and to the American people 
in his character of candidate for the Presidency, I 
submit, that his election was no test of the Bank 
question: that itisa FRAUD upon the people to 
treat it as‘such: and that it isa CALUMNY upon 
his memory to consider the chartering of a Bank to 


have been among the unnamed objects for which 


| 


he called this extraordinary session of Congress, 
And now, if any one wants any thing foriher to con- 
firm what is here presented, and to negative still 
further General Harrison’s imputed inclination for 
a Bank, I must give it to them in the words ot the 
gentleman who spoke for him in North Caroling 
previous to the election of last fall, and of whose 
speech many ten thousand copies were published 
by the Harrison Committee of the State, and 
which gentleman was selected by the- General. for 
the place of Secretary of the Navy, and now fills 
that office. His auswer to the imputation that 
General Harrison was in favor of a National 
Bank, was in these words: 
_ “IT IS FALSE! 

So much for General Harrison's election as the 
test of this question; and, as for the gentleman 
elected on the same ticket with him, and now his 
successor in the Presidential chair, itis still worse 
for the Bank advocates. There lives noi a man 
on earth, so long and so deeply committed against 
a National Bank as Mr. Tylei! not even General 
Jackson, or Thomas H. Benton! Mr. Tyler be- 
gan the war before I was in the Senate, and before 
General Jackson was President. He voted for the 
judicial process to annul.the charter in 1819, He 
supported the veto of 1832. He has delivered in- 
numerable speeches against it, as unconstitutional, 
inexpedient, unnecessary, corrupt in its practice, 
demoral-zing in its tendency, and political in its 
character; and all this since the signature of the 
charter of 1819 by Mr. Madison, The election of 
Mr. Tyler, no more than that of General Harrison, 
can be claimed as a Bank triumph, Just the 
contrary. They stood before the country, both of 
them, so far as their Bank opinions were visible, 
as anti Bank candidates. Whata fraud, then, to 
claim those elections now as Bank triumphs, 

I have given reasons enough for the postponement 
of this bill; reasons enough to show that the rules 
of fair legislation, and the principles of republican 
representative Government, require this bill to be 
deferred until the new representation under the 
census of 1840 shall be in these legislative seats. 
I have given reasons enough to show this, but I 
have another behind, going to the same effect, and 
which it ıs my duty to present: I speak of the 
growing intelligence of the people on the subject of 
banking—their rapid learning at this time—and the 
Speeay completion of their education. Since 1832, 
since the veto message of that year—the American 
population has been at school—at the Bank school 
—studying hard—learning fast—paying their Bank 
masiers frightful sums for their tuition—but still 
receiving instruction enough t3 compensate for the 
enormity ef the price. The people have made an 
immense progress in this learning; the ploughman 
knows more about banking now than the professed 
politician did ten years ago. They have learnt an 
immensity, but not all. Further schooling is ne- 
cessary, and three years is my estimate of the 
lime that is yet necessary to complete the Bank 
education of the American people. In that time, 
I am of opinion, their education will be complete; 
the nation will graduate; and then we shail be able 
to work at a charter hke master workmen, and 
not, as we now do, like half-learat apprentices. [ 
linit myself to three years; and undertake to say 
that, by the end of that time, the mysteries, 
dogmas, arcana, ticks, jugzles, frauds, and crimes 
of banking will be thoroughly understood, and 
hear'ily scorned; as much so as the craft and mys- 
tery of the conjurers, augurers, sooth Sayers, and 
oracles, and jugglers of old, now are. Tn three 
years, such a charter as the one we are now grant- 
ing, will be a scorn in the publie eye, and a stench 
in the publie nostrils Its. pestilent and antiquated 
enaciments; its monopolies, exclusive privileges, 
State conjunctions, exemption from private liability, 
exemption from bankruptcy, exemption from taxa- 
tion; its trade in coin, trade in foreign bills of ex- 
ehange, secret proceedings, privilege to owe more 
than it can pay; its war upon the gold curreney; 
its fabrication of small notes; its. cheatery of the 
Constitution and mockery ef the States; its pay- 
ment of the public revenues in paper money; its 
circulation of irresponsible paper as a national 
currency ; its juggling “ compromise” amendment, 
us novel funcuon of National Treasury: these, all 
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“these, now considered as essentialities of “sound” 
banking, will be scouted and scorned. 

‘My opinion is that this subject should not be 
touched until the new Congress, under the new 
. census, comes into place. That will be in the 
winter of 1843-4. Ifat that time, and after a full 
` and fair reference to the people, the establishment 
of the bank shall be resolved upon by a fair ma- 
- jority, I may afterwards let it alone: I mzy- be 
quiescent, and let it live out its appointed time. 
But, if passed now, in the present condition of the 
chamber, and in the face of all the formidable rea- 
sons which forbid its passages if passed under 
these circumstances, I declare war upon it, and 
devote myself, regardless of all earthly conse- 
quences, to its utter destruction. 

GLF Since the delivery of this speech, the 

“compromise” amendment was adopted; the cha- 
racter of which, and the manner of getting it 
through the Senate, and thereby passing the bill, 
furnish a new reason for applying the repeal re- 
medy.) 

Having mentioned the remedy of repeal as the 
proper remedy for this act of legislation, so wrong 
in itself and so wrongfully pressed through at this 
extra session, Mr. B. went on to declare himself in 
favor of the repealability of public and political 
charters in general, and in favor of the application 
of that doctrine to this fiscal charter in particular 
Without going into the general question, he would 
say something in relation to this particular institu- 
tion; which, for the power to create it, its specific 
nature, its peculiar character, and special objects, 
stood discriminated from all other charters granted 
either by Congress o the State Legislatures, Leav- 
ing all others out of view, as only embarrassing 
With extranecus matter a proposition which is sin- 
gle in itself, and depending upon its own princi- 
pies, he wou'd say that the charter for this fiscal 
Bank was justas :epealable as any other law 
Which Congress might pass for the collection, safe 
keeping, and disbursement of the public moneys 
It was a law for that purpese; and giving it the 
form of a charter, and admitting individuals into 
partnership with the Government, if intended to 
perpetuate the law, wasa fraud; and, whether so 
Intended or not, the charter and the stockholders 
were nothing but incidents to the main act, and 
could not stand without it. The power of Con- 
gress is to provide a fiscality—a_ fiscal 
agent—'or the assistance of the Treasury, 
and this agency is subject to the constant control 
and managemeht of Congress. Congress creates 
it when it pleases; abolishes it when it pleases; end 
creates another when it pleases. Tis is the power 
of Congress; and thus the Democracy act. They 
make thatagency a Sub-Treasury; they do it by 
a simple act, and this is repealable; but the Fede- 
ralists, faithful to their principles of monopoly, 
exclusive privileges, and monarchical machinery to 
govern and plunder the people, must give that 
agency the form of a bank, with the chartered pri- 
vilege of being a National Treasury, and with the 
right to issue a national currency, and to p2y the 
national revenues with ‘heir own paper money. 


Ail this is a violation of the Constitution, and a | 


fraud upon legisiation; and must be treated with 
the contempt which an unconstitutionality and a 
fraud deserves. Taken at the best, and these 
stockholders, with their chartered privileges, are 
nothing but the incidents—ihe accretions and ad- 
hesions—to the maia subject, which isthe Treasu- 
ry agent. Taey come into existence with i', and 
go outwith it. They are incidental and subordi- 
nate to the main design; and can neither be created 
without it, or live without it, or furnish a reason 
for keeping it up a moment longer than any Con-. 
gress for the time being, judges it to be necessary. 
‘They are iaciden‘al and subordinate to the main 
subject, and must share its fate. This is thehighest 
character to which these stockhoiders, with their 
chartered privileges, can aspire; and now, io at- 
tempt to come in as principals, and place them- 
selves in front of the Treasury agency, and say 
that we cannot touch that, because they are there; 
to attempt to do this is both impertinent and fraudu- 
lent, and shall receive the late which fraud and 
impudence deserve. We will crush them like 
glass, Here isa a war of life and death between 


the Federalists and Democrats. This Bank isa 
WAR MEASURE upon the Democracy—intend- 
ed to crush and destroy them. It isthe Trojan 
horse of Federalism; its beliy filled, not with heroes, 
and princes, and the arms of nobile war, but filled 
wita jobbers, and swindlers, and all the implements 
of national plunder and pablie demoralization. To 
suppose that we are going to submit to this war 
measure, and admit within our walls this traitorous 
horse, is to suppoce us more silly than the Trejans 
of old, and as senseless as the Egyptians, who suf- 
fered their: country to be invaded and conquered 
without resistances, because the invading Persians 
placed the deified animals of Egypt—cats, dogs, 
and sheep—at the head of their columns. The be- 
sotted Ezyptians could not strike their invaders for 
fear of killing their gods. -But we, in this nine- 
teenth century of the Caristian era, have no idea 
that these Bank stockholders sre deities; and if 
they place themselves between us and our enemies 
in this combat of life and death, they may expect 
to be cut up and killed up, as the feline and canine 
animals now would be that should place themselves 
between two armies. 

I do not propose, Mr. President, to argue this 


question of repeal now: the proper time for that’ 


wiil be after the charter shall have passed, aud ihe 
bill to repeal it shail be brought in. That will be 
the proper time for the discussion: for the present, 
I limit myself to two things, namely: 1. The as- 
sertion of the right of Congress to repeal this fis- 
caliiy; and, 2. The qaotation of some authorities 
which assert that right. 

The first of these authorities which I have on 
band, for I choose to take them chronologically, 1s 
a speech delivered on this floor just thirty years 
ago by a gentleman who is now a member of this 
body, and at this moment in hi: seat, [Mr. Cray of 
Kentucky;] and which, boih in point of time, in 
point of authority, and in point of aptitude te ihe 
present occasion, claims priority and superiority 
over all others. I will read it, and let ihe Senaie 
jidge: 


“Gentlemen contend that the construction which they give to 
the Constitution has been acquiesced in by all parties, and under 
all Adininistrations; and they rely particalarly on an act which 
passed in 1804, for extending a branch to New Orleans, and 
another act of 1807, for punishing those who should forge, or 
uiter forged paper of the Bank. With regard to the first law, 
passed n3 doubt upon the recommendation of the Treasury De- 
partment, I would remark, that it was the extension ofa branch 
toa territory over which Congress possessed power of legis 
lation almost uncontrolled; and where, without any constitu- 
tional impediment, charters of incorporation may be granted. 
As to the other act, it was passed no less for the benefit of the 
community than of the Bank—to protect the ignorant and un- 
wary from counterfeit paper, purporting to have been emitted 
by the Bank. When genilemen are claiming the advantages 
supposed to be deducibie from acquiescence, let me inquire 
what they would have had those to have done who believed 
the establish rent of this Bank an encroachment upon State 
rights? Were they to have resisted, and how? By turce? 
Upon the change of parties in 1800 it must be well recollected 
that the greatest calamities were predicted as consequences of 
thatevent. Intentions were ascribed to the new occupants of 
power of violating the public faith, and prostrating national 
credit, Under such circumstances, that they should act wth 
great circumspection, was quite natural. “Shey saw in full 
operation a Bank, chartered by a Congress who had as much 
right to judge of their constitutiona! powersas their successors, 
Had they revoked the law which gave it existence, the institu- 
tion would, in all probability, have co stinued to transact busi- 
ness notwithstanding. The judidiciary would have been ap- 
pealed to; and, from the known opinions and predilections of 
the judges then composing it, they would have pronounced 
the uct of incorporation as in the nature of a contract, and 


` beyond the repealing power of any succeeding Legislature. 
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And, sir, what a scene of confusion would sucha state of things 
have presented—an act of Congress which was Jaw in the 
statute book, and a nullity on the judicial recor s! Was it nat 
wisest to wait the natural dissoluston of ihe corporation, rather 
than accelerate that event hy arepealing law, involving so 
manu delicate considerations?” 

Thais is the extract whieh I quo'e as my first 20- 
thority for the repealability of this Ascality; and I 
appeal to every candid hearer if the quotation is 
not jast and apposite? Fhe right of repeal is held 
forth with a distinctness only short of a peremptory 
averment; and the non-exerci-e of the night is posi- 
tively justified on prudential and temporary con- 
siderations, wholly independent of the rights of the 
corporation. In toe prudence of that nor--xercise 
of the repealing power at that time, I cordially con- 
cu:; but I find no reasors for such forbearance 
now; none whieh existed ihen, exist now. Then 
the Bank had run halt its course; now it has not 
begun. Then the stockholders had no notice of the 
intention lo repeal; now they have full warning of 
it, Then the Bank was a concealed and masked 


. political engine; now itis an open and publie war 


measure upon the Democracy. Then-tie Supreme 
Judiciary was Federal; now itis Republican,./Phen 
the Demccracy was young, and was stigmatized 
as destroyers and leveilers, and cond not repralan 
unconstitutional and.pestilent charter, without en- 
couraging that imputation; now it is -of ripe. age, 
and vigorous, and despises a foul and calumnious 
imputation. For these reasons, the forbearance, 
which was “wisest” in 1801, would be silly and 
suicidal in 1841. There is not one earthly reason 
for the Bank now, which was urged either in L791 
or 1816. There is no color of necessity forit.. The 
Independent Treasury is in operation—-it ihis mo- 
ment in operation—doing the business of the Trea- 
sury better and cheaper thaa it was ever done be- 
fore. The Bank is now an open war measure upon 


.the Democracy, and as such it must be met-and 


fought. 3 

Proceeding with. my quotations ol authority, E 
next cite the vote of General Harrison in favor of 
repealing, by law, the charier of the late Bank of 
the United States, given in the House of Represen- 
tatives, with thirty other members, ia February, 
1819. 

The next authority I shall quote is that of both 
General Harison, and Mr. Tyler, the present Pre- 
sident, who at the same time, and with near forty 
other members, voted in favor. of issuing a seire fa» 
cias 10 annul the charter of the Bank by a judicial 
proceeding. ; 

The fourth acd last authority which I shail: now 
cite in favor of this repealing power, is that of the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in favor of the constilationalily of the Bank, in 
the cate of McCulloch and the Siate of “Maryland, 
delivered in the year 1819. By this decision the 
court shows, not in woids, but by clear deduction, 
ihat one Congress has the same rishi to ri peai ihe 
chatter which another has ta grantit. It decides 
that the constiutionalily of the institution depends 
upon its necessity to the Goverament; and that, of 
this necessity, Congress is the sole judge. < This 
decides the whole question. It leaves all to Con- 
gress. It authorizes any Congress to repeal the 
charier, as being unconstitutional, which believes 
it to be unnecessary to the Government. Neces- 
sity isthe only plea for its creation; consequently 
must be the only plea for its costinuanee. Or the 
first, the creating Congress was the judge; of the 
second, the repealing Congress will be. And, while 
I deny the correctness of the cours decision, I 
show that it necessarily admits the repealing 
power. 

These, sir, are all the authorities I shall quote 
at this ime. Argument, in favor of the repeal, I 
shall make none. The time bas not-yet come for 
that discussion; I postpone the repeal cebate: But 
I shall say cf the precedents which have been 
quoted in favor of the constilationality of the Bank, 
that there are as many against it as for it; that we 
learn from Wir Jefferson. and cotempor histo 
ry, how the charterof 1791 was pa ; and that 
this history shows the work to have teen accom- 
plished by the combined cperations of narty and 
bribery. Thatas to the eharter of 1816, it grew 
out of the distresses of the war, and nut a reason 
which could be relied upon then, can be produced 
now, to shew it necessary; and that, xs tor the 
charter which is now to be passed, we ali see how 
it is done, and despise the means as mueh as the 
thing. We can feel nothing but co pi for it. 
We may, indeed, well feela mor: gelion to 
repezi it, and to purify the statute from its 
pelluting presence. For myself, adopting the Jan 
guage once used by Mr. Burke cn the floor of the 
British House of Commons; adopting the language 
used by him, aud presuming that I may use any 
comparison which is grace i with his name. I pro- 
claim here, that I do not ‘care “three jumps of a 
louse” for this charter! and will kill i: when E 
can! 

Sir, I do notsprak now, nor have I di 
this session, agaist the body of this case in its 
length, breadth and depth. I have spoken to 
points and parts ofthe case; and now oniy speak 
against -the justice aad propriety of acurg on the 
subject, at this mutilated extra sessiox, and bea 
fore the full representation under the ceusus of 
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1840 ‘shall. come into power.. L- only. speak for 


- postponement, ‘and give a glance at the remody, if 
the bill is pressed-on. Repeal is the remedy—it is 
the panacea—the cure all—and to that remedy let 
every Democrat adhere. Itmakes him iadependent 
of hurrah elections. It makes him independent of 
Executive-vetoes.. It is the popular veto, and. the 
permanent veto—good now, and in ali time to 
come. It makes us independent of ‘T'yley too;” 
and while many. are inquiring what he will do, I 
answer, itisno matter what he does; and since 
hig, inaugural. of April last,.no one can tell 
what he will do, until after he has done it. 

I. may, on some future occasion, speak to the 
body of this subject; and, after showing the value 
of the precedents which have beeh quoted, and the 
gross unconstitutionality of this Bank, for which 
the pretext of necessity is not now alleged, I shall. 
exhibit its real character under the three-fold as- 
pect which belongs to it, namely: First; A POLI- 
TICAL MACHINE, to enable the. Federalists to 
crush the Democracy, and to rule the country: Se- 
condly, A PECUNIARY MACHINE, to enable 
the Northeast to plunder the South and West, and 
toenrich the few atthe expense of the maney: 
Thirdly; A BRANCH OF THE BANK OF ENG- 
LAND, to ship our hard money to England, and 
circulate paper money here, and to stop pay- 
ment, and make other banks stop, just as often as 
it shall suit London polities, or London interests, 
to destroy our currency and finances. I will show 
up the institution under these three aspects on 
some future oceasion, and show its supporters to 
be-—1. politicians, who want place and power; 2. 
speculators, who want money and property; 3. Eng- 
lishmen and English agents, who want Ame- 
rica bound to England; and, 4. the simple and 
credulous crowd, whom these three classes delude 
and drag at their heels. Ata future time I will do 
allthis. For the present I stop my argument, and 
ask for the yeas and nays on the question of indefi- 
nite postponement. i 

The question was taken, and the vote was: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, King, Linn, 
McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, Sevier, 
Smith of Connecticut, Stargeon, Tappan, Walker, 
Williams, Woodbury, Wright, and Young—21. 

WAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay- 
ard, Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Dixon, 
Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, 
Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Por- 
ter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Simmons, Smith of 
Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, White and Wood- 
bridge—-28. 


SPEECH OF MR. ATHERTON, 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

In the House of Representatives, July 12th, 1841— 
In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the bill authorizing a loan of twelve 
millions of dollars. 

Mr. ATHERTON said: 

Mr. Chairman: I certainly concur with the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Dawson] who bas just 
addressed the commities, that it is best on all ocea- 
sions to deal openly and candidly with the people, 
and to attempt to practise on them no conceal. 
ments nor disguises. I believe the people desire 
this treatment, and will, at once, be suspicious of 
those who pursue a contrary course. And to no- 
thing are these remarks more strongly applicable, 
as it seems to me, than to the various attempts which 
have been made here and elsewhere, to charge upon 
the late Administration the fact of creating a large 
public debt. The people are intelligent as well as 
honest, and whea this aceusation is brought for- 
ward, they will inquire whether its authors are 
consistent and uniform in the calculations on 
which they base the charge. If they find one per- 
son Stating the debt at one amount, and another at 
one quite different, they will very reasoaably sus- 
pect there is some delusion in all the Statements, 
„and that none can be safely relied upon. Sir, the 
course of the friends of the Administration has 
been most extraordinary on this subject. They 
seem to have determined upon the conclusion that 
the country has been plunged in debt by the late 
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Administration, but differ altogether in the methods | 
by which they arrive at this satisfactory result. 
The report of the Secretary of the Treasury—that. 
document which ought to give to the House and 
the country a, fulland clear. and intelligible ac- 
count of the finances, seems to have led his friends 
to variant and contradictory conclusions. From 
one part of the report, the inference has been at- 
tempted, in the public prints, and even hére, 
that this cherished debt is thirty-one millions of 
dollars. From reference to another portion of the 
same document, the sum has been settled at six- 
teen millions, while another explorer returns from 
his voyage of financial discovery with the cheering 
fact that the debt is only something like twelve 
Millions. This latter sum is that which it is now 
generally conceded the Secretary indicates in his 
report as -tke amount of “debt and deficit,” 
(mark, sir, not of debt;) and is that recognised by 
the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, who is the authoritative exponent of the 
subject on this floor. 

One remarkable fact cannot escane our observa- 
tion. The Secretary ot the Treasury, although he 
devotes a portion of his report to “the public debt,” 
does not condescand to give us information as to 
its amount. Is not this almost incredible? He, 
the officer who has the means of giviag this infor- 
mation, and whose duty it is to disclose to us the 
true condition of the Treasury, though he enlarges 
much upon a public debt, does, ia no part of his 
report, definitely state what that debt is. Can there 
be any excuse for this, except that the debt, exact- 
ly stated, would seem so trifling and inconsidera- 
ble, compared with that created by the splendid 
imaginations cf his friends, as to be quite unworthy 
of particular notice? I do not assert, for I do not 
know, that the design was to leave the matter still 
in doubt and mystery, and thus still give play to 
those fertile imaginations, but I say such has been 
the effect of this unprecedented course Nor can 
I for a moment believe that, if the amount of the 
public debt were as great as any, the least of those 
sums so frequently repeated by gentlemen of the 
Administration party, the Secretary could have 
been so deficient in duty as not to inform Congress 
particularly of soimportant a fact. 

To those who were here at the session of last 
winter, these endeavors to inculcate the idea of a 
large debt are not new. They were then com- 
menced, and have ever since been sedulously con- 
tinued. Perhaps it would be going too far to say 
of gentlemen, that their. wish was ‘father to their 
though!;” but it certainly is demonstrable from 
their own data, that no ground then existed, or 
how exists, for their contradictory and monstrous 
results. They siand condemned by each other. 
They stand condemned and exposed by the report 


of their own Secretary, which, so far as it proves 
any thing, overthrows and scatters to the winds all 
their calculations—caleulations which, though 
brought forward with all the parade of mathema- 
lical accuracy, are figurative in more senses than 
one. None who were here can forget the exbibit 
made last winter by the gentleman from New 
York, [Mr. Barnarp] which gave currency to the 
assertion that this debt was forty millions of dol- 
lars. I learn that the gentleman from New York 
has disclaimed having intended to beso understood. 
That I may do him no injustice I have procured a 
copy of his speech, as reported by himself, and 
will read extracts from the portion to which I re- 
fer. The introduetion to bis statement is as fol- 
lows: 

“But the President thinks himself justified in declaring on 
the whole, that this Government has ‘relieved itself enurely 
from debt.’ Iam not able to flatter myself so much in regard 
to this item in our financial condition, “as the ominous siate- 
ments which I hold in my hand, and will now present, may 
serve to show.” 

Then follows the statement, headed: “Statement 
of the public debt, regarded as ascertained and certain, 
existing on the Ist. of January, 184], thovgh the 
amounts may not be exact.” . 

The items are then given, including $9,000,000 
for the fourth instalment under the deposite act of 
1836, and $5,000,000 for claims on account of 
French spoliations, prior to 1800. The statement 
concludes— 


“So that the whole amount of indebtedness and liabilities on 


account of past transactions, was, on the first of January, 184], 
probably not less than $36,015,000." ‘ 

There was also another estimate presented by 
the gentleman from New York on that oceasion, 
which was the second of bis “ominous” state. 
ments. It was headed “Estimate of the proba- 
ble amount.of -public:debt and liabilities, growing 
out of past transactions, for which the Admini. 
stration of the next four years may have to provide, 
being over and above all current expenditures; 
and this latter estimate, including $5,000,000 as a 
“sum necessary to provide a suitable average ba- 
lance in the Treasury,” is summed up at 
$40,380,000. 

The statements were characterized by the gentle- 
man from New York as “ominous statements,” 
tending to show the “fallacy” of the position of the 
President that the couniry had relieved itself from 
debt, and the first headed ‘statement of the public 
debt regarded as ascertained and certain.” 

It is proper to admit that there is one footing, be- 
fore the close cf the first statement, of “amount 
of actual debt” $16,515,000. 

Estimates, to be credible, must not only reach the 
same results, but the items which make. up those 
results must agree. Taking even that conclusion 
of the gentleman from New York, is he supported 
by the Secretary? No, sir. True, in one portion 
of the Secretary’s report there is an estimated 
amount of debt and deficit of $16,088,215. But 
how is this sum made up? By including four mil- 
lions to be raised to be kept in the Treasury, and 
about three millions for new appropriations of this 
extra session, and other items varying from those 
pressed into service in the conjectures of the gentle- 
man from New York. ‘The Secretary agrees with 
the gentleman from New York neither in his result 
nor his items. There has been another estimate 
published with quite an authoritative air, making this 
cameleon. like debt eighteen miilions. The gentle- 
man from Georgia has worked out the problem at 
fourteen millions—and thus, as I have said, gentle- 
men agree in nothing except an attempt te incul- 
cate the belief that the late Administration has be~ 
queathed to the present an enormous load of public 
debt. Sir, these varying statements cannot all be 
true, and the people can never rely on any of them, 
The subject is a matter of figures, and statements 
in relation to it must be characterized by exactness 
and uniformity, in order to gain or deserve confi- 
dence with an intelligent community. Seeing these 
fatal discrepancies, how can. we trust to any of these 
estimates? They are, all of them, as I shall here- 
after endeavor to show, baseless as ‘the fabric of 
a vision.” 


It is well known that previous to the Jate Presi- 
dential election, the whole country rung with 
charges made against the Administration, by the 
party then seeking office, of extravagance and pro- 
fligate expenditures. What do we now see? Have 
these economical and reforming gentlemen brought 
forward any system of retrenchment? No. But, 
on the contrary, every measure proposed by them 
looks to expenditures on a scale of extravagance 
heretofore unheard of. 


Is it possible that when last winter these mon- 
strous estimates of the sums the present Adminis- 
tration would be obliged to expend, were thrown 
out, it was for the purpose of paving the way for 
this premeditated extravagance? How soon after 
the Presidential election was the note changed! It 
deserves remembrance that at the last session a 
distinguished member ef the House, now in the 
other end of the Capitol, [Mr. Evans of Maine,] 
dencunced the Administration as niggardly and 
parsimonious, and as neglecting to provide for the 
great interests of the country; and ridiculed the 
late Secretary of the Treasury for alluding to a 
“vigorous reduction of expenditures” as one means 
of increasiog our revenue. The gentleman from 
Virginia, [Mr. Wiss,] in reply, reminded him of 
the adage of Franklin, that “a penny saved iš a 
penny gained,” and he might have also-added the 
authority of a. Roman classic, who said, “Magnum 
est vectigal parsimonia.” Itis a matter of regret 
that those in power seem not to be alive to the 
truth of these maxims. j 

Besides the remarkable manner in which the 


Secretary makes out a deficit for the year, and 
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sum, no where pointing out the amount. of the 
debt, his method of reaching his total of “debt 
aud deficit” is surprisingly curious. He includes 
$4,000,000 for a balance to be kept in the Trea- 
sury.. And we are now asked to borrow that sum, 
and pay interest upon it, and expense of negotiat- 
ing the loan, that this balance may be put into the 
coffers of a new fiscal Bank, to be traded upon, or 
serve the purposes of speculation to officers of the 
Government, or to bankers and brokers, by being 
placed in other Bank depositories. : 

` Again: He includes appropriations which are 
called for by the present Administration at this ex- 
tra session, and which the late Administration did 
not require for the service of the year. In other 
words, to make a deficit, he includes the sum of 
$9,521,336, fer what this Administration wishes 
how to be authorized to expend. It is capable of 
demonstration that under a prudent and economi- 
eal administration of the Government, the means 
were amply sufficient for the service of the year, 
and that there was no necessity of this called ses- 
sion for supplying those means. 

By adding $4,000,000, the sum proposed to be 
kept in the Treasury, the Secretary calls his esti- 
mated deficit - - $16,088,215 18 
Deduct this sum, of which the Se- — 

cretary acknowledges there is no 

necessity so long as the power to 


issue Treasury notes exists - 4,000,000 00 


And we have - $12,088,215 18 
Deduct Treasury notes payable next 
year - - - - 6,087,274 04 


$6,000,941 14 


. > 


And there remains  - - 
Deduct, further, the sum asked for 
new appropriations of thissession 2,521,326 98 


a nent 


Remainder - - $3,479,604 16 
A further deduction should be made 
for means omitted by the Secre- 
tary— 
Money in mints - 
Treasury notes in- 
cluded in the sum 
of $1,110,611 08 
as demands on this 
year, not due or 
‘payable till the 
next, and which 
will not come in 
till then atleast - 


$215,151 88, 


1,000,000 00 

—— 1,215,151 88 
$2,264,452 28 

By a document transmitted to the 

Senate, the Secretary acknow- 

ledges a mistake in his estimate 

of means of - - A 619,136 47 

All these deductions leave - $1,645,315 81 

A further deduction ought to be made on ac- 
count of another error in setting down about 
$500,000 of Treasuiy notes, which were redeemed 
previous to March, as a charge upon the remain- 
ing ten months, which would ieave the deficit little 
more thana million. Bat as this error has not 
been acknowledged by the Secretary, and I wish to 
proceed on his own data, il is left out of the 
amount. 

Here, then, on the Secretary’: own estimates of 
expenditures for the year, is the real amount of this 
formidable deficit. But, sir, need there be any de- 
fici? How is even this to be produced? Why, 
by swelling the estimates of expenditures for the 
year to an extravagant amount. The appropria- 
tions for the year, as is demonstrated by the history 
of the past, furnish the best guide for the expendi- 
tures of the year. The appropriations for this year 
were only from eighteen te nineteen millions of 
dollars. But taking the sum of twenty millions, 
which was the largest amount of expenditures for 
the year of both new and old appropriations pro- 
posed by the late Administration, the means for 
the year are ample. They are stated, up to the 4th 
of March, by Mr. Ewing’s report, at $5,199,885 10 
For the remainder of the year at 20,083,592 72 


then includes debt and deficit together in one gross l 
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Add the amount of the acknow- 
ledged error of the Secr-taly = - 
Menns of the year ~ - $25,902,614 29 

A sum which no one can doubt would have 
been fully sufficient to meet the expenditures at the 
rate of twenty millions for the year, and redeem all 
the Treasury notes falling due within the year, and 
leave a balance in the Treasury at its expiration. 
The sum proposed to be expended by the Secretary 
cannot be expended without reducing the amount 
of the outstanding appropriations at the end cf the 
year greaily below their amount at its commence- 
ment. All who undersiand the operations of the 
Treasury Departinent can easily conceive that it 
is possible to create a deficit at any given luture 
day. Itis only necessary, in order to effect this, 
to exhaust the Treasury by placing large sams in 
the hands of the disbursing officers and agents of 
ihe Government. 

No one understands th's better than the present 
Secretary of War, for he at a former time intro- 
duced a resolution in this House, and entered on 
investigations fer the purpose of fixing such a prac- 
tice on the late Administration. The estimates for 
expenditures for the military establishment in the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, must strike 
all as unnecessarily jarge. It is scarcely possible 
that the amount can be pradently and properly ex- 
pended. I have said, sir, that under an economical 
administration of the Government, it is demonstra- 
ble that the means of the year were sufficient, and 
that there was no necessity for this called session to 
supply any deficiency in the Treasury. Has not 
this been, in effect, admitted here? Why, sir, the 


gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Unpgrwoop ] on* 


occasion of offering a resolution at the beginning 
of the session on the subject ofa Bank, said he 
wished to test the sense of the House; and if he 
should ascertain that we could not pass a Bank, he 
was ready immediately to adjourn and go home. 
Itis not, then, to meet any exigencies of the Trea- 
sury that this session has been called, however 
convenient an excuse such alleged necessity might 
furnish. 

But, sir, what is the rate of expenditure as pro- 
posed for the present year in the report of the Se- 
cretary, in order to make out his deficit? 

The expenditures previous to the 41h of March, 

are set down at . . « $4,627,166 44 
Required of old appropriations to 

complete the year . 24,210,000 00 
We thus have the sum, aside trom 

the new appropriations asked at 

this extra session, of . -828,837,166 44 
Add these, amounting to . 2,521,336 98 


And we have the startling amount 
or $ : $31,358,503 42 
The Secretary's estimate of expenditures for the 
three months of June, July, and August, is still 
more excessive, being $11,151,693 37 
Which, multiplied by 4 


Gives, as the rate for the year, the 
very moderate sum of . . $44,606,773 48 


But the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means remarked tbat probably the estimates 
of expenditures by the Secretary are not too high, 
and that it was fortunate we had she mvans of test- 
ing his accuracy in the item of the expenses of the 
extra session. ‘Fhe Secretary, he said, had estima- 
ted them at only $350,000, whereas, we have ai- 
ready appropriated ¢394,000. 1 shall be agreeably 
disappointed if they do not exceed even that sum, 
and run up to half a million. a l 
of the accuracy of the Secretary, the restit cannot 
be considered very gratifying. Nor do I conceive 
that this too low estimate in this respect proves the 
other estimates to be also too low, for in palliation 
of this departure from exactness, it may be suggest- 
ed as natural that, since his friends are responsible 
for the extra session, the Secretary should wish, so 
far as he coald consistently with truth, to impress 
the country with the idea that these expenses were 
not to be of great amount, while with regard to 
those estimates which go to make out the necessity 


619,136 47 


Ifthis is to be a test | 


for the call of Congress together, an opposite feél- 
ing might be supposed to operate. f 

The gentleman from New York made one com: 
plaint against the late Administration as tending 
to show the necessity of large expenditures, worthy 
of notice—hat various works of internal improve~ 
ment had been neglected and discontinued; and 
even the implements sold.. This complaint comes 
certainly not with-a very good grace ‘from those 
who have talked so loudly about economy. The 
discontinuance of these works was one of the mea- 
sures of retrenchment and economy of the late 
Administration, and was owing to the rejection by 
its friends in Congress of appropriations. for their 
prosecution; on account of a general belief of their 
unconstitutionalily and inexpediency. When we 
hear such complaints—when we remember the 
mortal aversion which many gentlemen on the other 
side entertain towards any thing like a strict con- 
struction of the Constitution, and regard the inevi- 
table tendency which an increased and extended 
exercise of the powers of the General Government 
must have to increase its expenditures—can any 
thing else be expected*but an enormous enlarge- 
ment of those expenditures, and wasteful appropri- 
ations of the publie money producing no corre- 
sponding benefit. For it is a fact taught by experi- 
ence, and resulting from the nature of things, that 
works of this sort are carried on disadvantageous- 
ly and ruinonsly by the General Government, and 
even in view of economy alone, are much more 
safely left to State, corporate, or individual en- 
terprise. 

Nor can I agree with the gentleman from New 
York in the opinion which he seems to intimate, 
that the Government ought not to be obliged to 
come, from session to session, to Congress, and ask 
for means in the shape of Treasury notes, as if it 
were derogatory to its dignity 10 be obliged to ask 
this of the Representatives of the people. It isthe 
people who are mas'ers of the Government, and 
nct the Government of the people. The doctrine 
that the Government ought to be provided profuse- 
ly and largely with funds, is directly adverse to 
the practise of economy. Nothing with individu- 
als or with nations tends more to economy than 
an income limited within reasonable bounds. A 
redundant Treasury not only conduces to waste- 
fulness and extravagance, as experience. has too 
well shown, but it is no proof of prosperity. From 
the people the money comes which increases the 
funds of the Treasury; and thus the richer the Go- 
vernment, the poorer must be the people. In time 
of peace, I never wish to see a redundant revenue, 
nor an overflowing Treasury. The best place for 
the money is the pockets of the people. . 

Bat this bill ought not to be considered as stand - 
ing by itself, isolated and alone, but be also viewed 
in reference to surrounding circumstances. To re- 
gard any measure aside from every thing with 
which itis connected in itsinception and its effects, is 
not the part of a statesman, but rather that of a 
monk or hermit in his cell. Considered in con- 
nection with the act to distribute the proceeds of 
the public lands, this bill is—to the amount of 
those proceeds—a proposition to borrow money 
for the purpose of giving it away to the States, and 
|| must result in a tax on the people for the purpose 
of repayment. ‘The money is to be given, not to 
i| the people from whose labor it must come, but to 
the States, to be distributed to corporations or laid 
out in works of internal improvement, of a partial, 
| Jocal and circumscribed character, to raise the value 
of scrip in the hands of stockjobbers and brokers, 
or be loaned out to bankers and speculators. From 
|| whence the money is to be derived, no one can 
i| doubt. Itis to come from the consumers, by this 
process of taxation by which the poor man who 
consumes as much in his family as his wealthy 
neighbor, pays an equal tax, nota tax in propor- 
tion to his -comparative poverty, but equal in 
amount. As a necessary result of these mea- 
sures, there is already a bill before the Committee 
of Ways and Means proposing a duty of 20 per 
cent. ad valorem, not on luxuries merely, (for we 
have heard a great deal here about taxing silks 
and champagne) but on the necessaries of life, such 
as tea, coffee, sugar, molasses, the spices which are 
| in common use, and various other articles, Yes, 
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: you, borrow the money, and pay interest for it, and 
give- brokers a commission for negotiating a loan, 
part of it you are to keep as.a source of profit for 

ankers by calling it a balance in your Treasury; 
another portion you are to give to the States, for 
the sake of taxing the people of those States, not in 
the amount aloné which you give ‘the State, but to 
that amount, and a sum in addition sufficient to 
pay. the expense of collecting the tax, distributing 
the money; and satisfying interest and commis- 
sions. , Where you give a State one hun?red dol- 
lars, you will take from the people of that State 
one hundred and twenty. . And all, it would seem, 
for.the purpose of carrying to its utmost extent this 
system of taxation which falls on the consumer, 
and imposing a high tariff which shall promote one 
interest at the expense of another. Taxation 
is taxation, no matier by what name you may 
call it, and to impose high taxeson the people, 


and then term: it “protection,” is only adding in. | 


Salt to injury. Norcan lL agreeat all wih the 
remarks made by the gentleman from Penusylva- 
nian, [Mr. Serceanr,] that to argue against heavy 
taxation from it? inquality, isto argue against the 
Constitution acd Union. If taxation by the General 


Government, is at best unequal in its opera- | 


„tion, this presents a s'rong and unanswerable 
reason for economy, and for keeping the operations 
of the Government within the limits prescribed 
by the Constitution. Has it come to this, that no 
arguments against unequal and oppressive taxation 
of the people are to be urged here? Sir, 1 deny 
that such arguments evince any want of respect 
for the Constitution or the Union, bu directly the 
contrary. Tiacse are the tive disunionists who are 
constantly striving that the General Government 
should assume powers never conferred, and all 
whose measures tend to consolidation and cenirali- 
zation, “which is but another name for tyranny,” 
and to overwhelmand destioy the rights of the Siate 
Governments which Jefferson has called, “those 
surest bulwarks against auti-republican tenden- 
cies.” They are trne disunionists, because such 
Measures, persevered in against the letter and 
spirit of the compact which binds the Siates toge- 
ther, must inevitably in the end produce reaction 
and resistance, among a people jealous of their 
rights. 

I have said, Mr. Chairman, that this bill isa 
proposition to borrow ‘money for the purpose cf 
giving it to the States. {1 it also thus in effect a 
proposition to borrow money for the purpose of 
assuming the debts of the States. The arguments 
offered in favor of the distribution bill by its fri: nds, 
‘Show the correciness of this posinon. Tae most 
prominent of those arguments, and that whieh has 
been iterated and reiterated, is d:awn from the ia- 
debtedness of the State Governmen’s. The genile- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] in 
his remarks on the measure now under considera- 
tion has aliuded to that distribution as a great and 
“most beneficial measure to relieve the embarrass- 
ment of the States.” How are the S'ates to be re- 
lieved from embarrasmenty, unless by the discharge 
of their debts? And w-at is the difference whether 
the General Government enabies the S:ates to do 
this, or does it directly for the State? In eonaec- 
tion with this, the remarkable letters from Eurcpeaa 
bankers on this subjvet, which have lately been 
communicated to the Senate, cannot eseape our at- 
tention. 

The messaze cf the President to the Senate, of 
June 29, 1841, enc'oses the folowing letter from 
the Secretary of Siate: 

“DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 24, IBH 

“The Secretary of State, to whom has been referred the reso- 
lution of the Senate of the tAth instant, requesting the Presi. 
dentof the United Siates to ‘inform the Senate, if any applea- 
tion has been made officially to him, or the State or Treasury 
Department, by the holders of State stocks, or others on their 
account, respecting the payment or assumption of them; and 
to furnish copies af any correspondence which taken place in 
relation. to the subject,’ has the honor to report to the President, 
that various letters relating to the subject of State stocks have 
been received at this Denartmert, copies of which, and of the 
papers communicated with them, are hereunto annexed, to 
wh: from Messrs.. de Rothschild and Sons, bankers of the 
United States in London, dated the 20 of April, 1841, addressed 
to the late President of the United States; extract of a letter 
from the same to the Secretary of State, dated the 7th of Apry; 
letter from Joshua Bates to the Secretary of State, dated the 
25th of May, extract of a letter from de Rothschild and Sons, 


dated the 26th of May; letter to the Secretary of State from tre 
Charge d'Affaires of the United States at the Hague, dated the 


J4th of May; letter from Henry J. Williams tò the Secretary of 
State, dated 14th or June. | 2 

“These ‘letters not appearing to require -any answers, none 
have been given. k j i . 

a “Respectully submitted. 

mars 7 : “DANIEL WEBSTER. 
To the PRESIDENT.” | , i š 

-In the ieuerof N. M. Rothschild and Sonsto Pre- 
sident Harrison, of April 2, 1841, in reference to 
the debt of Indiana, are the following passages: 


~*The unfavorable reports which have been circulated in re- 
spect to the inadequate provision for the pay ment of the interest, 
have already had a material effect in depressing the stock of 

Indiana, and the price has fallen-ten to fifteen per cent. If 

the non-payment should he actually allowed to take place, we 

apprehend the consequences would be extremely prejudicial, 
and would not only be strongly felt in the case of the credit of 
this individual State, but doubtless also in that of the credit of 
all the States of the Union, and, we fear, would greatly injure, 

likewise, the commercial credit of the country.” = * * * 
“The high sense expressed in your inaugural address of the 

importance of the various States of the Union maintaining their 
credit, by the fulfilment of their engagements, and the enligh- 
tened views expressed in regard to the intimate connection of 
their proceedings with the honor of the Republic, have pro- 
duced much general satisfaction and approbation; and, al- 
though aware how much the great concerns you have to direct 
must engross your attention, we are emboldened by those fa- 
vorable sentiments to bring to your notice the circumstance of 
the deficiency in the means of the State of Indiana for the pay- 
ment of her next dividend. A word from you, or the least in- 
terposilion in her favor, could not fail to afford retief in the 
present czigency; and, it appears to us that, in order to be 
effective, SOME MEASURE should be adopted with as little delay 
as possible,” 

Extract of a Jeter from N. M. Rothschild and Sons to the 
Secretary of State, dated London, April 7, 1841, onthe same 
subject. 

“Ifthe non-payment of the said dividends were permitted to 
take place, the consequence would be extremely prejudicial to 
the financial and commercial credit of America, as it would 
be an unprecedented instance of one of the States of the Union 
failing in the fulfilment of her engagements to her creditors; 
and we consider it of s0 much importance that an occurrence 
of this natnre should be avoided, that we are induced to recom- 
mend it to the attention of the Federal Government,” 

“We beg leave. therefore, to represent to you, that any inter- 
position in her behalf would require to be prompt, in order to 
be effectual.” 

Letter from Joshua Baies to the Secretary of State, dated New 

York, May 25, 1811. 

“Sir: By request of fe. parties interested, I heg to enclose 
the copy of a memorial that T have received, signed by the pro- 
prietors of Mississippi stock in London, a:ldressed to the Go- 
vernor of that State. “Lam requested to desire you will be so 
kind as to Jay the same before the President, and to do all in 
your power lo induce that Slate to comply with its engage- 
ments, j 

eTo the Hon. DANIEL WEBSTER, 

“Secretary of State.” 

Extract ofa letter from N. M. Rotschild and Sons, to the Secre- 
tary of State, dated London, May 25, 1841, in relation to Mis 
sissippi bonds. 

“We consider, therefore, that thisisa case of the utmostim- 
portance, ina financial as well as commercial view. to the na- 
tional character and credit. of the United States, fram the gena. 
ral expectations which are entertained that your able admi- 
nistration will pursue a sound policy, honorable as well as 
advantageous to the Republic, and from the high opinion 
we have formed of your enlightened views and zealous re. 
gard for the real interests of your country, we have no doubt 
but you will deem an occurrence of this nature worthy of par- 
ticular attention,” &c, 


There is also a letter from H. J, Williams, 
dated Jone 14, 1841, to the Secretary of Siate, 
and a simi'ar one to the Seeretary of the Treasury, 
enclosing a memorial from the holders of the bonds 
issued by the Bank of Pensacola, addre:sed to the 
Govern>r and Council of the Territory of Florida, 
with en extract of a letter from Messrs. Gowan 
end Maix, by whom these memorials were for- 
warded to‘ this country: 


Extract from the letter of Henry J. Williams. 

“The General Government have always been so serupulons 
in discharging their admitted obligations, that the memorialists 
canno: be mistaken in believing that they will take care that 
their dependencies shali fuifil the contracts into which they 
have entered, especially as the laws made upon their credit 
have actually been expended in the construction of public im- 
provements which mast, at some period, prove highly benefi- 
cial to the whole community.” 

Extract of a letter from Gowan and Maix, dated 
. “LONDON, May 26, 1841. 

“We beg of you, in forwarding the capies to Mr. Webster and 
Ewing, to urge upon them this view ofthe case, in addition to 
that on which all Americans should be most sensitive, viz: 
good faith with the public creditor, which should be equally 
dear to thems with their liberty, and which, unless preserved 
untarnished, must prove a fatal bar to their future prosperity; 
and in a complicated Government like that of the United 
oe the dishonor of one member cannot but refiect on the 
whole.” y 


[Sir. Fittmone bere desired that the reply of Mr. 
Ewing to the leter of Mr. Williams should be 
read | 

Mr, Araerton read ii as follows: 


a “Treasury DEPARTMENT, June 18, 1841. 

_ “Sır: Ihave received. your letter of the 14th instant, enclos- 
ing copies of certain papers. purporting to have been received 
from Messrs. Gowan and Maix of London, relative to the bonds 
of the Bank of Pensacola. Tam not aware that this Depart- 
ment has the slightest interest or duty in the matter except the 
general desire thal every engagement made by corporations 
or individuals may be strictly fulfillea.? 


~ a 


Now, sir, it is well known by every one that the 
“Treasury Department”. could not act efficiently 
in the premises, however much they might be in. 
fluenced by a “general”. or particuler “desire” 
that these engagements should be strictly fulfilled, 
unless in obedience to some action of Congress, 

But does the Secretary of the. Treasury plain'y 
and explicitly state that the General Government 
is only liable for debts contracted by itself, and 
can only. be held responsible for such? And 
what was the course of Mr. Webster with regard 
to these most surprising letters addres:ed to the 
late President and to himself. The reply. is given 
in his own words; 

“These letters not appearing lo require any answers, none 
have been given.” 

Does silence give assent to the monstrous doc- 
trines of those letters? It seems to me. that 
no letters could require a reply if these did not, 
and it was, as I conceive, a gross dereliction of 
duty that a suitable response was not given. 
These European bankers should bave been in- 
formed at onec that this General Government has 
no constitutional power to. pay the debts of the 
States, and 1s in no wise responsible for them. 

We surely ought to be much obliged to these 
foreigners for their anxious solicitude for the ho- 
nor of this General Government—for their “ap- 
prehensions of prejudicial consequences” to our 
credit—their regard for the national character of 
the United States, and their high opinion of the 
“enlightened views and zealous regard for the real 
interests” of the country entertained by some of 
our statesmen; as also for their lectures to us ins 
culcating the doctrine that good faith with the pub- 
lie creditor should be equally dear to us with 
liberiy, and that “in a complicated Government 
like that of the United States, the dishonor of one 
member cannot but reflect upon the whole.” 

And these are the letters which the Secretary 
says required no answer! But, on reflection, they 
may have already discharged their office, for they 
may have been intended, judging from the nature 
of the reasons urged in its favor, to cause the pas- 
sage of the Distribution bill. No one can surely 
doubt that if an agent of these foreigners could 
have had a vote here on thet occasion, he would 
have voted for the bill, and on the very grounds 
set forth in these letters, which cerlainly have 
much resemblance to many things we have heard 
on this floor Itseems to me that such lavguaye 
as that ured by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Barnarp] in this debaie, has nuly an “omi- 
nous” import. Replying to his colleague, the gen- 
tleman said: p 

“If he supposes the Governments of Europe are going to 
give us credit for honor and integrity while a sovereign State 
refuses to pay its debts, he is mistaken.” 

Does it not follow, that in order to support our 


` “credit for honor nd integrity,” . we must our- 


selves act in behalf of the States? . True the gen- 
tleman disclaims Leing an advocate for assumption, 
bat I cannot do so muah injustice to his lucid un- 
derstanding as to suppose him not to perceive that 
his sentiments imply that the General Government 
has some obligation incumbent upon it in relation 
to these State debts. The gentleman from New 
York characterized the subject as “one to be looked 
to by this Governmint, and this whole people, and 
that may come upon us sooner than we are 
aware;” and further, he exclaimed, ‘we may talk 
about State rights—the Governments of Europe po 
Not, and «uant NoT, to usderviand our deetrines 
on that subjeci!” A “subjecit to be looked to by 
this Governmeni!” Why, unless the Govern- 
ment has the. power to act in relation to it?,. Why 
“ouaar nov” the Governments of Europe to “un- 
derstand our coctrines of State rights,” unless be- 
cause they have a right to hold the General Govern- 
mentliabie, and, of course, because there issome r- 
sponsibility resting upon the General Government to 
assume, guaranty, or discharge the debts? And was 
this silence of the Secretary of Sta‘e caused by the 
consideration that the Governmen's of Europe 
“ought not” to understand the- position of the Ge- 
neral Government cn this subject? Sir, I repeat 
that I cannot but consider such langnage as “omi- 
nous” of attempis, to say the least, at still far- 
ther progress in the direction of etitire assumpuon, 
towards whieh the distribution bill is the first step, 
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rather letme say, stride. 
ment, “at the operation of that bill ecnvected with 
the loan bill, as illusirated by ‘an example of what 
_might take piace under both Suppose the Roth- 
schilds to hold a bond of cne of the Staies to the 
amount of one hundred thousand dollars. Suppose 
them to subscribe to this loan to the same ainount. 
Suppose further the annual distrbutive shar: of 
that’ State, in the proceeds cf the publc lands, to 
be also of the same amount. The Rothschilds pay 
the money to the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
receive scrip therefor. “Tne Secretary of the 
Treasury pays the money to the State, and the 
State pays it in discharge of its bonds to the 
Rothschilds, who thus have their money, and the 
fecurity of the General Government, instead of the 
State. The whole business might be transacted 
in a less circuitous manner. The Rothschilds would 
have merely to receive their scrip for the loan of 
one hundred thousand dollars to the General Go- 
vernment, and ia consideration thereof discharge 
theirbond against the Siate—in other words, 
the General Government might give to the 
Rothschilds its security in place of the bend of the 
State. Is not this assumption to the amount indi- 
cated? The mode may be covert and insidous, 
but this is a fair illustration of the result. 

{am opposed to this twelve million loan, be- 
cause it is entirely unnecessary, and can only serve 
as the commence ment of a large national debt in 
time of peace. J know the desire of such a debt 
is frequently disclaimed, as is also the doctrine that 
a national debt is a national blessing; ənd I cer- 
tainly do not impute to gentlemen sentiwents oppo- 
site to their professions. But were I for building upa 
Splendid central consolidated Government—for a 
magn:fcent scheme of internal improvements to 
be carried on by the General Gevernment—fer a 
high tariff, which should enrich the few at the ex- 
pense of the mahy—were it my desire to make the 
rich richer and the poor poorer, by taxing equally 
poor and rich to benefit the Jatter and weaken the 
former, then would I favor the creation of a na- 
tional debt, and vote for this bill as an entering 
wedge to such a system. . 

[The Cuamman here intimated that the hour al- 
lowed by the rule had expired.] 


SPEECH OF MR. BUCHANAN, 


f OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
In Senate, Salurday, July 24, 1841—On the bill to 
establish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States. 


The question being on the passage of the bill- 

. Mr. BUCHANAN said, that when he entered 
the Senate chamber this morning, he had not in- 
tended to say one word on the subject of the bank- 
rupt bill. He was content that the question should 
have been taken silently on i's final passage, and 
decided in its favor, as all knew it would be, from 
the vote yesterday upon its engroysment. ‘The 
able remarks of the Senator from New York [Mr. 
TaLimapez] had induced him to change his pur- 
pose, and endeavor to place himself in a proper po- 
sition before the public in relation to :bis impor- 
tant measure. 

He trusted that he felt as much sympathy for the 
unfortunate as any Senator on this floor. It 
would, therefore, have afforded him heartfelt plea- 
sure to be able to vote for this bill, He was sor- 
ry, very sorry, that froma deep sense of public 
duty, he should be compelled to vote against it. 
Would to Heaven that this were not the case! 

It had been asserted over and over again, that there 
were five,hundred thousand bankrupts in the United 
States anxiously awaiting relief from the passage 
of this bill. Now, from the very nature of the case, 
this must be a monstrous exaggeration of the num- 
ber of these unfortunate men. Less than two mil- 
lions and a half of votes had been given at the 
late Presidential election; and, if you add to this 
number five hundred thousand, the aggregate of 
three millions would exceed the number of all the 
male inhabitants of the United States who could by 
possibility become bankrupts. Could any man be- 
lieve that half a million of this number were in a 
state of bankrupicy? That every sixth man in the 
United States was in this wretched condition? The 
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experience of us all must demonstrate that this wes 
impossible. There were several S'ates in the 
Union where this bill would be almost a d:ad let- 
tec for want of subjects on which it could operate. 
Although we had suffered much from the spirit of 
wild speculation, which had been excited to mad- 
ness by our unrestricted banking system, yet he did 
not believe there were more thon one hundred 
thousand bankrupts in the United States who would 
apply for relief under this bill. š 
` Now, sir, what was the nature of this bill? 
Whom did it embrace in its provisions? He wonld 
answer, every individual in the United States who 
was an insolvent debtor. There was no limitation, 
no restriction whatever. It would discharge all 
the insolvent debtors now in existence throughout 
the Union, from all the debts which they had ever 
contracted, on the easiest terms possible. It was 
said that the bill contained provisions both for 
voluntary and involuntary bankruptey; ard so it 
did nominally: but in truth and in fact, it would 
prove to be almost exclusively a voluntary bank- 
rupi bill. The involuntary clause would scarcely 
ever be resorted to, unless it might be by a severe 
and vindictive creditor, for the purpose of unjust- 
ly oppressing his unfortunate debtor, And why 
would this prove in practice to be a voluntary 
bankrupt bill, and that alone? The compulsory 
clause applied only to merchants—-wholesale and 
retail, to bankers, f:etors, brokers, underwriters, 
and marine insurers. These were objects of com- 
| pulsory bankrup'cy, provided they owed debts to 
the amount of two thousand dollars, In order to 
enable their creditors to prosecute petitions against 
them, for the purpose of baving them declared 
bankrupt, they must have committed une of the 
acts of bankruptey specified by the bil What 
were they? The debtor mast either have departed 
from the Sta‘e of his residence, with istent to de- 
fraud his creditors;—or concealed himself :o avoid 
being arrested;—or frandulently procured himself 
to be arrested or his goods or lands to be attached, 
distrained, sequestered, or taken in execution;—or 
removed or conceal-d his goods and chattels to 
prevent them from being levied upon or taken in 
exeention;—or made a fraudulent conveyance or 
assignment of his lands, goods, or eredits. These 
were the five acts of bankruptcy specified in the 
bill; and could it be supposed that ony mercbant 
or man of business, in insolvent circumstances, 
would wait and sebjeet himself to this compulso- 
| ry process by committing any of these acts; 
| whilst the bill threw the deor wide open to him, in 
common with ali other persons, to become a vo- 
Juntary baukrupt, at any time he might think pro. 
per? He would selet the ma t convenient time 
for himself to be discharged from his debts; and 
would cautiously avoid any one of these acts of 
bankruptcy, which might resirain the freedom of 
his own wil’, and place him in some degree within 
the power of his creditors. He wonld “swear 
out” when it suited him best, and weoull not sub- 
ject himself ta their pleasure. This dill, then, al- 
though in name compulsory as well as voluntary, 
was in fact, from beginning to end, nei'her more 
nor less than a velantary bankrupt jaw. 

Now it might be wise, on a subject of such 
great importance, to consult the experience of the 
past. In 18:7, the British Parliament had as- 
pointed a commission on the subject of their 
bankrupt laws. The testimony taken by th: com- 
missioners was decidedly egainst these laws; and 
the Lord Chanceller declared that the abuses 
under them were a disgrace to the country; that it 

would be better to repeal them at orce than to 
submit to such abuses: and that there was no mer- 
cy to the bankrupv’sest-te nor to the creditors, Mr, 
B. spoke from memory; but he felt confident he 
was substantially correct in the facts stated. This 
was the experience of England; and that too, not- 
withstanding their bankrupt laws had interposcd 
many more guards against fraud than the present 
bill contained, and were executed with an arbitra- 
ry severity, wholly unsuited to the genins of our 
institutions. In that country, however, these laws 
had existed for so long a period of time, and.were 
so interwoven with the business habits of the peo- 
ple, that it was found impossible to abolish them 
altogether. 


| 
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We have had some experience on this subject-in 
our own ceuntry. Congress passed a baukrūpt 
law in April, 1800.. It was confined to,traders, and: 
was exclusively compulsory in its characier. The“ 
period of its existence was limited-to five years and, 
until the end of the next session of Congress there» 
after. It so entirely failed to. accomplish the ob- 


| jects for which it was created, and was the source 


of so many frauds, that it was permitted to live-out” 
but little move than half its appointed days, <It 

was repealed.in December, 1803; and a previous 

resolaticn, declaring that it ought to be repealed, 

passed the House of Representatives. by a vote of 
77 to 12, 

The State of Pennsylvania had furnished an- 
other important lesson on this subject. In. March, 
1812, the Legislature of that State passed a bank- 
rupt or insolvent law absolving all those who chose 
to take advantage of it from the payment of their 
debts. It was confined to the ci'y and county of 
Philadelphia; but within these limits, like the pre- 
sent bill, it offered relief to every body who desired 
to be relieved. ‘Fhis act was repealed, almost 
by acclamation, at the commencement of the very 
next session after its passage. Its baneful effects 
were. so fully demonstrated during this short inter- 
vening period, that the representatives from the 
city and county who had, but a few months before, 
sirained every nerve to procure its passage, were 
the most active and zea!ous in urging its repeal. 

Dering the first sessten of his service in the 
House of Representatives, (that af 1821-2,) power» 
ful efforts were made to pass a bankrupt Jaw. 
There was then a greater and more general necess 
sity for sach a measure than had ever existed 
since. The extravagant expansion of the Bank of 
the United States in 1816, 17 and °18 had reduced 
itto the very brink of insolvency. Ta order. to 
save itself from ruin, it was compel'ed to contract 
its leans and issucs with a rapidity beyond all for- 
mer examp'e. The consequence was, that the . ` 
years 1819, °20 and 21 were the most: disastrous 
which the country had ever experienced since the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution, Not only 
merchants and speculators were then involved in 
ruin; but the rage for speculation had extended to 
the farmers and mechanics throughout the country, 
and had rendered vast numbers of them insolvent. 
The cry for relief; by the passage of a bankrupt 
bill, therefore, came to Congress from all, classes 
of soriety, and from almost every portion of the 
Unicn. E 

The best speech which he (Mr. B.) had ever 
made in Congress was in opposition to that bill. 
The reascn was, that hs bad derived much assist- 
ance from convers:tions with Mr. Lowndes upon 
the subject. That great and good statesman. was 
then suffering under the disease which proved fe- 
tal to him soon after. He attempted to. make a 
speech against the bill, but was compel'ed to de- 
sist by physical exhaustion before he bad fairly 
entered on his subject, It was his decided convic- 
tion, that no bankrupt Jaw, of which the English 
system was the model, could evcr be adopted by 
Congress without greatinjury to the country. He 
(Mr. B.) had attempted to demonstrate this propo- 
sition, al that period, and he should now. again, 
after the lapse cf nearly twenty years, make a very 
few observations on the same subject. 

And in the first place, it would be physically 
impossible for the ‘district courts of the United 
States to cerry this law into excention; and if it 
were even possibly, it would be extremely burden- 
some and oppressive to the people generally. 

The bill preseribes that ail applicants for its bė- 
nefit shail file their petitions in the dis'riet court 
of the district in which they reside. Twenty days? 
notice only is required, and that not to be served 
personaily on the erediters, but merely hy newspa- 
per publication. At the time and place appointed, 
the creditors of the applicant may appear and show 
cause why the prayer of his petition should not be 
granted. If there be no appearance on the part of 
the creditors, or sufficient cause be not shown to 
the contrary, then the court decree the applicant to 
be a.bankrupt; and thus ends the first stage of the 
proceedings, so far as he is personally concerned. 

After such applicant has been thus declared a 
bankrupt, and has complied with all the provisions <; 
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of the'act, he may then file another petition to be 
discharged from his debts, which may be granted at 
any time after ninety days from the date of the 
decree declaring him a. bankrupt. - Seventy days’? 


“notice is to be given to his creditors to appear in| 
court, and oppose his discharge, if they think pro- 


er, : 

E It thus appeared that there might be two formal 
hearings in each case before the district court upon 
every application; and that there would be, in ma- 
ny of the cases, was beyond a- doubt. Besides, 
from the very naturé of the proceedings in bank- 
ruptcy, and from the provisions of the bill, the in- 
-terlocutory applications, and the examinations of 
the bankrupt before the court, must be very nume- 
rous. At every stage of the proceedings a large 
portion of the time of the court must necessarily be 
devoted to the subject. 

Should the district court decide that the bankrupt 
shall not be discharged, he might then demand a 
trial by jury, or appeal from this decision to the 
cireuit court. This would be another prolific 
fountain of business for the district and circuit 
courts of the United Slates, 

“Thus. far the proceeding was confined to the 
the bankrupt personally. But before what court 
“was his estate to be settled? By the terms of the 
bill, the demands of all creditors of the bankrupt, 
if disputed, must be tried in the district court; the 
controversies which might arise between the credi- 
tors and the assignees of the bankrupt, and also 
between the bankrupt himself and his assignees, 
must be settled in the district court; and, to use the 
comprehensive terms of the bill, the jurisdiction of 
that court was extended “to all acis, matters, and 
things to be done under and in virtue of the bank- 
rupley, until the final distribution and settlement 
` of the estate of the bankrupt, and the close of the 
proceedings in bankruptcy. 
: There were also several criminal offences created 
by the bil; all of which must be tried-in the dis- 
trict courts of the United States. 

From the nature of the Federal Corstitution, all 
the business which he had enumerated must neces- 
sarily be transacted in the courts of the United 
States. It could not be transferred to the State 
courts, 3 ; 

Now, sir, said Mr. B. this bill will prove to bea 
felo de se. \t can never be carried into effect, for 
want of the necessary judicial machinery. Ano- 
ther midnight judiciary must be established, to aid 
the district courts in transacting the business of 
bankruptcy. The number of these midnight 
judges which were added to the Federal Judiciary 
in February, 1801, was eighteen; and if these were 
necessary at that time, three times the number 
would not be sufficient at present. 

He had just examined McCullough’s Commer- 
cial Dictionary, under the title Bankruptcy. He 
there found that the annual number of commis- 
sions of bankruptcy opened in England on an 
average of nine years, ending with the year 1830, 
was a little below seventeen hundred. The average 
annual number of all the commissions which is- 
sued during the same period, was about two thou- 
sind one hundred. One half of these seventeen 
hundred cases were what are called town cases, 
and the other half country cases. To transact the 
town business alone, consisting of eight hundred 
and fifty cases annually, it had been found neces- 
sary to establish a new Court of Bankruptey, simi- 
lar to the ancient courts at Westminster Hall, con- 
sisting of one chief judge, and three puisne judges. 
To this court there were attacued six commission- 
ers, two principal registrars, and eight deputy re- 
gistrars. Such was the judicial force found neces. 
sary in England to examine and decide upon the 
eases of seven hundred and fifty bankrupis in each 
ear. 

Then what provision. had the present bill made 
to discharge ha f a million of bankrupts, the num 
ber which its friends assert exist at present in the 
United States? None whatever, except to cast this 
burden upon the district courts of the United States, 
which, in the large commercial cities, where the 
cases of bankruptcy must chiefly be heard, had al- 
ready as much business as they could conveniently 
transact, These courts could not transact all this 
business, if there were half a million of bankrupts 
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- to be discharged, within the next twenty years. 


Sir, unless ycu establish new courts, and increase 
your judicial force at least ten fold, itis vain for 
you to pass the present bill. Without this, the law 
ean never be carried into effect. The moment it 
goes into operation, these unfortunate bankrupts 
will rush eagerly to the district courts in such num- 
bers, as to arrest all other judicial business... This 
bill provides that these ec urts shall be considered 
open every day in the year, for the purpose of 
hearing bankrupt cases. 

The district courts of the United States were 
scattered over the Union at great distances from 
each other. For example, there were in the State 
of New York, he believed, but two of these courts. 
In Pennsylvania, one was held in Philadelphia, 
another in Pittsburg, avd a third in Williamsport, 
Pittsburg and Philadelphia were three hundred 
miles apart; and parties, jurors, and witnesses 
must be constantly in attendance from great dis- 
tances at these two places, on the hearing of the 
different bankrupts, and on the trial of all the 
causes which might arise out of the settlement of 
their estates. By the operation of this bill, all these 
causes woula and must be transferred from the 
State to the Federal courts. This would be an in- 
tolerable oppression to the people. 

Without entering into any detail of the frauds 
to which this bill would give birth, he must be 
permitted to advert to the effect which it would 
have upon the rights of creditors in States distant 
from the court where the debtor might make his ap- 
plication. It would speedily sponge away all the 
indebtedness,’now very great, of the Southwestern 
portion of the Union to the Eastern cities, Our 
merchants in those cities, should the bili pass, 
would have no difficulty in balancing their books. 
This would be done for them by the bill in the 
easiest possible manner. . 

Under all other banzruptlaws which had ever 
existed, or ever been proposed, either in this coun- 
ty or in England, or any whereelse, as he believed, 
the debtor could not obtain his certificate of dis- 
charge without the express written ascent of acer- 
tain proportion of his creditors in number and 
value. This rule had .never been found to ope- 
rate severely in practice on honest debtors, whilst 
it afforded some security to the creditors. Under 
the present bankrupt laws of England, the certifi- 
cate of discharge must be signed by four-fifths in 
number and value of the creditors of the bankrupt; 
and under our old bankrupt law of 1800, two- 
thirds in number and value of the creditors were 
required to sign, Without this express assent, no 
bankrupt could receive his certificate of discharge. 
But the present bill had completely reversed this 
rule. Under it the debtor must be discharged, 
“unless a majority in number and value of his cre- 
ditors, who have proved their debts, shall file their 
written dissent thereto.” Now he sheuld put a 
case; and many such would occur under the pre- 
sent bill. A merchant in Philadelphia had a 
debtor in Mississippi, who owed him $20,000. 
This debtor applies to the district court of that 
State for the benefit of the act. The merohant be- 
lieves he has been guilty of fraud, and determines 
to oppose his discharge. He goes or sends to Mis- 
sissippi for this purpose. I ask you, sir, what 
chance he would have to obtain the necessary proof 
in a country where thousands were at the same 
time applying for the benefit of the bankrupt law. 
The task would be kopeless; and consequently the 
attempt would be made but in very few cases. 
Had the law requircd the express assent of iwc- 
thirds or even a majority in number and value of 
the bankrupt’s creditors, the merchant would have 
had one security left. The debtor must have sa- 
tisfied him that he had acted honestly before be 
couid have obtained his assent. Now the debtor 
would be discharged naless a majority expressly 
dissent. The ancient rule had been reversed; and 
instead of an express assent being required to pro- 
duce his discharge, there must now be an express dis~- 
sent to prevent it. And if the majority did dissent, 
what would be the consequence? Was this con- 
clusive, and would the debtor still remain Hable? 
No, sir, no. The Philadelphia merchant would 
then have to enter upon a new law suit. .Notwith- 


standing this express dissent, the question would, 
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under the bill, be referred to a jary, and if they de- 
cided in the bankrupt’s favor, he was discharged 
from his debts forever, even against the dissent of 
all his creditors. This, jury would necessarily be 
composed of his own neighbors, all having a sym- 
pathetic feeling with him, and looking upon the 
distant Philadelphia creditor as an unjust and an 
unfeeling man. This was a natural feeling, and 
common to almost all- mën in- similar circum- 
stances. It implied no imputations upon their 
honesty. ‘Truly this bill was a measure to 
relieve all debtors who. might desire to cut loose 
from their debts, without any adequate provision 
for the security of creditors. 

Bat all these evils were nothing when compared 
with the baneful effects which the bill would have 
upon the morals of the people of this country. 
Our people were already too much addicted to spe- 
speculation, and too anxious to become sud- 
denly rich. Asa nation, we required the rein 
and the bit much more than the spur. The 
present bill would stimulate the spirit of speculation 
almost to madness. Men would be tempted by 
the hope of realizing rapid fortunes, and living 
in affluence the remainder of their days, to em- 
bark in every wild undertaking, knowing that 
they had every thing to gain and nothing to lose. 
This bill proclaimed not merely to merchants 
and insurers, whose business was fromits nature 
hazardous; but to every citizen of the United 
States, “you may be as wild and extavagant in 
your speculations as yon please—you may at- 
tempt to seize the golden prize in ahy manner you 
choose: if you should succeed you will then possess 
what your heart most desires; if not, your debts 
shall be blotted out in the easiest manner- possible, 
and you may begin the world again.” This was in 
effect the language of the bill. Fhe consequence 
must be that the faith of contracts would soon 
become an idle word. Oar former bankrapt law 
was wholly compulsory in its character, and was 
confined to traders. The present English bank- 
rupt law expressly excludes farmers and greziers 
from its provisious. We wenta long distance in 
advance of both. The present bill would be in 
effect wholly voluntary, and it embraced every 
body under the sun, and all debts which had been, 
or might be, contracted. 

He would venture to predict, that when this bill 
should go into operation the people of the United 
States would soon become astonished and alarmed 
at its consequence: and it would be blotted out 
of existence in a less time than had elapsed 
so the passage and repeal of the act of 
1800. 

He might be asked if he were opposed to a 
bankrupt law in any form. Hecould answer that 
he was not. He would most cheerfully vote for 
any safe measure of this nature which could be 
carried into execution by the courts of the United 
States, and he did not believe that it would be very 
difficult to frame such a measure. The judicial 
system of the Federal Government was of sucha 
character, that it could never execute a bankrupt 
law, modelled after the English system, without 
producing great fraud, delay, and injustice. If 
you changed this system, and increased the num- 
ber of courts and judges, so as to enable them to 
transect the business under this bill, with proper deli- 
beration, and withinareasonable time, you would go 
far towards producing a judicial consolidation of the 
Union. It was the opinion of Mr. Lowndes that we 
should be compelled to abandon the idea of framing a 
bill upon the English mode}, and adopt the system 
which prevailed in countries subject to the civil 
law. For example, he (Mr. B.) would permit a 
debtor in failing cireumstances to make any com- 
position he could obtain from a majority or two- 
thirdsin number and value of his creditors. . In 
that event, he would discharge him from his debts 
as against the remainder, unless they could prove 
that he had been guilty of fraud. He would never 
place any unfortunate, but honest debtor, in the 
power of a few vindictive creditors against the 
will of the majority: Such a law would, in a great 
degree, execute itself, and dispense with nearly all 
the machinery of this bill. The composition between 
the debtor and his creditors and his assignment of 
his property, for the benefit of them all, which he 
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should consider indispensable, might be filed in the 
district court, and receive its sanction. He would 
not take time at present to do more than hint at the 
nature of the bankrupt lav, which he thought 
would be applicable to this country. It would 
very much resemble the cessio bonorum which now 
prevailed in Louisiana, where the civil and not the 
common law governed the proceedings of the 
courts. 

But what great and over-ruling necessity existed 
for Congress to pass -any bankrupt Jaw? Each 
State could now pass’bankrupt laws, which would 
relieve their citizens from the obligation of debts 
contracted with other citizens of the same State 
subsequent to the passage of such laws, This point 
had been solemnly adjudged by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in the case of Ogden vs. Saua- 
ders, reported in 12th Wheaton, 213; and its au- 
thority was confirmed in the case of Boyle vs. Zacha- 
rie, reported in 6 Peters, 635. 

This discharge, however, would be confined to 
debts contracted between citizens of the same State 
where the discharge was granted. The decision 
rested on the principle, that the State law under 
which the discharge would take place, had become 
a part of the original contract, in the contempla- 
tion of the parties. Butifa citizen of Pennsylva- 
nia had loaned money to a citizen of New York, 
who should afterwards take the benefit of a bank- 
rapt law existing in the latter State, this would not 
discharge the debt; but the Pennsylvanian might, 
notwithstanding, recover the amount due from the 
New Yorker, in either the Federal or State courts. 
But, even in such a case, if the Pennsylvania cre- 
ditor should accept his dividend of the estate of the 
New York debtor, he would then be bound for 
ever, and the debt would be discharged. [Vide 
the case of Clay vs. Smith, 3 Peters, 411.] Foreign 
creditors would, in almost every instance, accept 
such dividends, if they amounted to anv thing con- 
siderable; and this would be an encouragement for 
debtors, in failing circumsiances, not to struggie 
on till all their property was gone, but to surren- 
der it whi'e something remained for the general 
creditors. Thus, then, it was clear that the States 
could provide for ail prospective cases, and could 
enact bankrupt laws which would have the same 
force and effect between their own citizens as 
though they had been passed by Congress. Be- 
sides, the State courts, established in every county, 
could carry those Jaws into effect with promptitude, 
and without inconvenience to the people. 

A thought hadsuuck him at the moment. Why 
might not Congress declare by law that a discharge 
under all State bankrupt laws should be as effectual 
against citizens of other States as they could be 
against citizens of the same State? This would 
render the system complete in regard to future 
debts, without any further interposition of Con- 
gress. He would not say that we possessed the 
power, under the Constitution, to pass such a law, 
because he had never considered the subject; but, 
if we did, it would be the best mode in which we 
could exercise our power over bankruptey. Every 
State would then be left at liberty to adopt the po- 
licy in relation to bankrupts required by its own 
peculiar circumstances, and to execate the laws 
which operated chiefly upon the domestic concerns 
of its own citizens according to its own discretion. 

Mr. B. said, as he had referred to the speech 
which he had made in the House of Representa- 
tives on this subject, nearly twenty years ago, he 
felt bound to acknowledge that, upon one point, he 
had fallen into a then preveiling error. . Of this he 
had been fully convinced by the debate in the Sc- 
nate at the last session. In 1822, it was his opi- 
nion that the constitutional power of Congress 
was confined to traders, cr that class of per- 
sons which were embraced by the bankrupt 
laws of England at the time of the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution. This he now believed was 
too narrow aconsiraction. The Constitution de- 
clared that “Congress shall have power jo esta- 
blish uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies, 
throught the United States.” The subject of bankrupt 
cies was thus placed generally under our control; 
and wherever bankruptcy existed, no matter what 
might have beer the pursuits. of the bankrupt, 
whether he had been a trader or not, our power 


exiended over him. it also, in his pinion, em- 
braced artificial as well as natural persons, « Was 
it not absurd to say, that an individual manufac- 
trer on one side of the street at Lowell might be 
subjected to the compulsory operation of a bank- 
rapt law; whilst two or three individual manufac- 
tures on the other side of the same. street who had 
obtained a charter of incorporation from the Le- 
gislature of Massachusetis, could thus withdraw 
themselves in their corporate capacity from the 
power conferred upon Congress over bankrupt- 
cies? He, therefore, entertained no doubt of the 
power of Congress to pass a compulsory bankrupt 
law against banks. If it could net pass sucha 
law, a firm of individual bankers would be em- 
braced by our power; but if these very individuals 
obtained a charter of incorporation they might 
then place that power at defiance. He entertained 
as little doubt of the policy of such a law as ap- 
plied to banks. The knowledge of its existence 
would of itself, in almost every instance, prevent 
the necessity of its application. Banks, then, in 
order to save themselves from destraction, would 
take care to conduct their business in such a man- 
ner as always to be able to pay their liabilities in 
specie. He indulged no hope of a permanently 
sound convertible paper currency except what 
arose from the power of Congress to subject banks 
to a bankrupt law. This was the only practica- 
ble method which could be devised of securing to 
the people this great blessing. 

Mr. B. thought it might be shown that this bill 
was deficient in its details. He woud now only 
refer to one particular. It dispensed with the use 
of commissioners of bankruptcy altogether. In 
this respect it was a departure from the English 
statute of bankruptcy, and from our own act of 
1800. Now whilst. he admitted that compulsory 
bankreptcy would rarely cceur under this bill, un- 
less it might be to gratify the malignity of a severe 
creditor; yet he asked the chairman of the com- 
mittee [Mr. Berrien] to say what would become 
of the debtor’s property between the time which 
would in-ervene between filing the petition against 
him by the creditor, and the final decree of the court 
declaring him a bankrupt. The debtor might re- 
quire a trial by jury before the court to ascertain 
the fact whether or not he had committed an act 
of bankruptcy. This trial might, and probably 
would, often be delayed for years, whilst it ought 
to procced immediately. What was to become of 
the debtor’s property in the mean time, without 
commissioners? Was he to be left to squander it 
at pleasure? On the other hand, if the petitioning 
creditor should proceed without sufficient cause, 
the act of 1800 gave the debtor a remedy against 
him. He was bound, before the commission was 
sued out, to give bond, with such surety as the 
court might direct, conditioned that the obligor 
shvuld prove the debtor to be a bankrupt. In case 
of failure, tke debtor had his remedy on the bond 
to the amount of the injury he might have sus- 
tained, in case the condition of ithad been violated. 
Surely this was no more than justice. After the 
debtor had been arrested in the pursuit of bis busi- 
ness by a charge of bankruptcy—after his pros- 
pects in life had been blasted—after his credit had 
been destroyed—and after he had been pursued for 
years in a course of litigation which even‘ually 
terminated ia his favor, justice required that he 
should have some remedy. He asked, therefore, 
why (bese provisions of the act of 1800 had been 
left out of the present bill? 

{thad been contended that as the Constitution 
had conferred upon Congress the power to pass a 
bankrupt law, it was therefore their duty to exer- 
cise this power. But power was one thing and du- 
ty another, The language of power was that you 
may—of duty that you must. The Constitution 
had also conferred upon Congress the power of 
ceclaring war,of imposing taxes, and of raising 
and supporting armies; but would any Senator 
contend that it was our duty to give life and energy 
to these powers by calling them into action, unless 
the interest or honor of the country demanded it 
at oar hands? These sovereign powers were to be 
exercised or not, according tothe dictates of a 
sound discretion: and we were under no obligation 
whatever to passa bankrupt law, unless we be- 


lieved that under all the circumstances of the 
country, such a law would promote the best inte- 
rests of the people. i 

Upon the whole, he could declare that such was 
his sympathy for these unfortunate debtors, that 
be had never given a vote in his life more disa- 
greeable to his feelings than the vote which ‘be 
should be compelled to give upon the present: oc- 
casion. He was convinced, however, that this bill, 
in its effects, would prove disastrous to the peo- 
ple; and, therefore, although reluctantly, he should 
record his vote against its passage. 


SPEECH OF MR. ALLEN, 
OF OHIO. 

In Senate, July 27, 1841—In answer to Mr. More- 
Heap of Kentucky, on the subject of repealing 
tae Bank charter should one be passed. 

Mr. ALLEN said: I do not intend, Mr.. Presi- 
dent, by any act of mine to protract this debate, 
and thus to thwart the desire so generally express- 
ed, to take the vote on this important measure to- 
day. Irtis, therefore, my only purpose, at present, 
to answer the remarks of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morzseap] in reference to that de- 
claration of mine made early in the session, that 
I would, on the day this charter became a law, if at all, 
introduce a bill to REPEAL #t. I, sir, made that 
declaration as a Senator and as a citizen of this 
country, whose welfare is-not less dear to me than 
to the Senator himself. I made it in the open day, 
in full view of its utmost import, and sir, what I 
then declared is not to be recalled. No, on the 
contrary, I now reaffirm it, unawed by the possi- 
ble consequences, political or otherwise, to myself, 
and regardless alike of the Senator's jeers, or the 
wrath of his: party, victorious for the moment 
though that party may be. The Senator has been 
pleased to remind the Senate that I was the first to 
announce, upon this floor, the principle and the 
purpose of repeal, and has most loudly bemoaned 
the fact, that the other Senators of the Democratic 
party should have stood forward in my support. 
True, sir, I was the first, -but equally true itis, 
that the principle and purpose of repeal, so far 
from resting upon my announcement alone, or 
upon the support of the strong men on this side of 
the chamber, have been proclaimed by a power 
yet stronger than ours—that of the sovereign peo- 
ple themselves. For,sir, in making the declaration, 
I did but repeat the solemn resolve of the freemen 
convened in the city of Cincinnati, whose proceed- 
ings were forwarded with directions to me to lay 
them before the Senate, and to whose sentiments, 
so expressed, the resolute, the incorruptible Demo- 
cracy have, even now, far and wide responded. 

Sir, when I submitted those proceedings, I took 
the occasion to observe, that this movement of the 
people cf Ohio, thus in advance of all ‘others, 
azainst the re-establishment of a National Bank, 
should excite no surprise—that Ohio, as all would 
remember, had been the first of the States to exert 
her authority in an effort, by the peaceable means 
of taxation, to expel the old Bank from within her 
limits—to expel it as an institution proven by ex- 
perience to be equally oppressive to her people, 
and dangerous to public liberty—ibat the contest 
thus excited between the State and this Govern- 
ment, had resulted in a decision by the judicial tri- 
bunals of the latter against the former-~-that Ohio 
considered her sovercignty dangerously assailed 
and deeply wounded by that decision, and that, 
therefore, without for a moment yielding the ground 
she had taken, or truckling to the power which 
claimed supremacy within her territory, she had 
suspended further action only because she: fore- 
saw the struggle was soon to expire of itself, with 
the apptoaching expiration of the charter—that 
an altempt to re-afiirm Federal pre-eminence over 
the State by a renewal of the charier, would af- 
ford an oppoxtunity to interpose ber will first, 
against the renewal, and then to repeal the char- 
ter, should the renewal prevail—that aware of 
the efforis of this Government again to re-establish 
the Bank, the people of Ohio were preparing, as 
was manifest from the proceedings I presented, to 
resort to the principle of repeal as their undoubted 
right, and best security against fixed and sturdy 


oppression, This, sir, was what I then affirmed, 
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and’ likewise, that as tò myself, I would, in utter 
contempt of all peri's to my own political fortunes, 
continue, whether here as a Senator, or at home as 
a Citizen, ts urge the repeal, by all the means be- 
coming a man conscious cf no other motive than 
the welfare of his country, and fearless of every 
thing but the despotism which threatens it. 

“It was in answer to these my remarks, then made, 
that the other Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Cray] 
declared my anncuncement of the principle of re- 
peal to be one of violence—of civil war—and 
having co declared it excluded my reply by mov- 
ing to lay my motion to print the proceedings upon 
the table, And now, sir, his colleague [Mr. Morg- 
HEAD] seeing the broad banner of repeal already float 
ing from a thousand hills—seeing the multitudinous 
freemen of the soil, fired by a love of liberty and a 
dread of ‘its loss, flocking from every valley to sur- 
round this the ensign of its safety—seeing these 
things, he also affee's to discover the bloody spec- 
. tre of civil discord in the repeal of a law, itself be- 
lieved to be an outrage upon the paramount law of 
the Consiitation—dangerous in the extreme to 
the Government, and so believed by a large part of 
the people, by whole States of this Union; and not 
by them alone, but also by the very President who 
is to execute this law, with an oath to support that 
Constitution still resting upon his heart. Bot, sir, 
the American Democracy are not to be intimidated 
or keguiled into a surrender of a principle so essen- 
tial to their freedom as that of repeal. They un- 
derstand you, gentlemen; they fully understand 
why you aitach soch vital importance to the intan- 
sibility of this charter. No, they cannot be igno- 
rant of the reasons, or insensible to the danger, 
when they behold the Federal party, in the first 
moment of their power—at the expense of a mil 
lion to the people—with a representation based 
upon an expired census—in the absence of whole 
States from the other House, and with an incom- 
piete number in this—when they behold that party, 
under such cireumstances as these, rushing to the 
Capiiol in advance of the regular session—and 
here, with the furious haste of men fearful of al- 
lowing the country a day to reeover from the deli- 
rium of the recent contest, repealing every law 
enacted by their predecessors—passing in their 
stead other Jaws of the most frightful charac- 
ter, and declaring that these laws, thus passed 
by themselv: s, are to be intangible—are not to be 
Tepealed—thai thongh these their measures may 
be deemed unconsimitional—may prove destruc- 
tive of every interest—oppressive 10 the people— 
perilous, in the last degree, to liberty itself, yet, 
that they are forever to bind this nation. When 
the Democracy behold the Federal party thus act- 
ing—thus declaring such principles and parposes as 
these, the y fc ei—their hearts, the insinet of their 
nature tells theai—that no other motive for such 
conduct can exist, than the seitled purpose of that 
party to employ the brief period of their present 
power, in the consolidation of a system which is to 
render all furore elegiions uveless—to paralyze the 
will of the people, and, in effect, to change the 
forms and the substance of this Government 
That these are the objects—these the principles of 
the Federal party—that they entered upon the re- 
cent strug 
iul, to tae consummation of these ends, more than 
a milion of. freemen solemnly believe-—and thus 
believing they will bear themselves with the intre- 
pid digo:ty of men born to liberty, and resolved to 
preserve it, 

Sir, i am not one of those who would convert 
tbis into a commen law Government like that of 
England, bared upon the dangeroas vagaries of 
of piecedent and ussge. 


Our written Constitution 
ned, aud wily so, as a barrier against 
this tenceney, which, however, already threatens 
to efate all the boundaries of power, and give te 
W the same latitude and indistinetress found 
in the ever-varying creeds cf politicians. The 
Constituii.n bas “no passions. It is a cold 
invaiabie rule of justice and of right, 
and was prescribed as a restraint upon the 
passions of the three departments of this Go- 
vernment. It is therefore that I prefer it as the 
guide of my aciion, to the impassioned opinion of 
statesmen who, always excited by the scenes around 


e fer power with a view, if success- | 
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them,.seldom reflect without feeling, and too often 


feel more for thems;lves’ than for their country. | 


But, sir, since the Senator from Kentucky has in- 


voked the authority of precedents against the prin-. 
ciple of repeal, I, too, will invoke one in its sup- | 
port. And here, before I proceed, that Senator | 


must allow me to remind him of his own active 
agency in promoting to the supreme Executive 
power the late President of the United States—ihe 
man at whose nod, when arrayed inthe purple, the 
whole body of the Federal party bowed submis- 
sive, as to infallibility itself. Ble will allow me, 
likewise, to ask whether, now when that man is no 
more, and whilst the elod is yet fresh upon his 
grave, one of the most deliberate—most solemn 
acts of bi: official life, is to ba denounced, not as 
impolitic only, bat as criminal—as an act of vio- 
lence—of civil discord; and that in the Senate by 
the very men who plazed him at the head of the 
Government? If the late President was right in the 
vote to which [ allude, then am J also right, and 
the Senator wrong in denonneing the principle of 
repeal. If, on the other hand, General Harrizon 
was wrong—if guilty of having, as the representa- 
tive of the people, violated the public faith, and 
thereby periled the peace of his country, then 
¢quaily guilty must be that Senator for having, 
with a knowledge of this crime, aided to confer the 
Chief Magistracy upon him. Well, then, how 
stands the faci? Thus: On the 25th of 
Feoruary, 1819, the old Bank of the United States 
being in fall life, and Mr. Johnson of Vireinia 
having submitted a resolution in the House of Re- 
presentatives to repeal the charter, General Harri- 
son, asa member of the House from Ohio, upon 
his oath, voted for that resolution. But, sir, that 
no mistake may intervene in a matter so impor- 
tant, I now turn to the journal and read, at page 
308, as fo'lows: 

“The question was then taken, to concur with the committee 
ofthe whole in their disagreement to the resolution submitted 


by Mr. Johnson of Virginia, in the following words, to wit: 

“Resolved. That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
structed to report a bill to REPEAL the act entitled ‘An act to 
incorporate the sybscriberg to the Bank of the United States,’ 
approved April 10, 1816.” 


Among ihe nays, is Harrison, 

Here it will be seen that the question was, will 
the House concur with the committee in disagree- 
ing to the resolution, and that 
voted against concurring in the disazreement, and 
therefore voted for the resolulion itself, because to 
negativ: the disagreement was to affirm the agreement 
io the resojation; and what was the resolation to 
which he thus agreed? It Was, upon its face, a 
positive and an unconditional instruction to the Ju- 
diciary Committee to report a bill to repeal” the 
charter. 

Again: Having been defeated in his effort to ob- 
tain the enactment of a law for the immediate and 
unconditional repeal of the charter, without investi- 
gation by a court, he then resorted to the next 
Strongest measure against the Bank, and voted, in 
the same form, and on the same day, for a joint 
resolution directing a scire facias, in order to forfeit 
the charter by the judgment of the court. And 
here, also, to guard against the possibility of mis- 
take, I again read from the journal, at pages 309 
aud 310, as follows: 

“The question was then taken, also, to concur with the 
committee of the whole, in their disagreement to the resoluion 


submitted by Mr. Trimgre, in the following words, to wit: 
Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives 


of the United States of Americu in Congress assembled, That 


the Attorney General of the United States, in conjunc- 
tion with the District Attorney of the State of Pennsylvania, 
shall immediately cause a scire facias to be issued, accordisg 
to the 234 tion of the ‘Act to incorporate the subscribers to 
the Bank of the United States calling on the corporation 
created by the said act to show cause wherefore the 
charier thereby granted shalt not be declured forfeited—and 
that it shail be the duty of said officers to cause such proceed- 
ings to be had in the premises, as shal! be necessary to obtain a 
final judgment thereon; for the expenses Cf which Congress will 
hereatter previde.” 


Among the nays— Harrison. 

How now stands ths principle of repeal, in the 
judgment of the two Senators from Kentucky? 
Here it is not only asserted but acted upon—not 
only acted upon, but so acted upon under an offi- 
cial oath, taken as a representative of the very 
people whose ‘proceedings I presented—taken by 
the man to whose hands those Senators, with a 
knowledge of the fact, aided to commit. the su- 
preme magistracy of the Republic. Yes, sir, aided, 


General Harrison | 
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and that, too, in a manner whieh, for ihe moment, 
unseated the reason of men, and put at hazard. the 
very being of this Government. And shall these 
S-nators now turn about—they who, when he was 
alive, declared this man the greatest and purest of 
patriois—sliall they, now that he has ceased to 
livé—shall they denounce as civil war, a principle 
which he affirmed—a principle upon which, under 
his oath, he asted—shall they thus. blast and black- 
en his memory before he is cold in his grave? No; 


| they cannot mean so to act; and if not, they must 


recall a declaration which, as far as it goes, carries 
these consequences with it, a 

Yet, sir, as before, I again declare that I rest 
the principle of repeal on no man’s authority—on 
no precedent or usage, but upon the Constitution, 
upon the inherent, the inexhaustible legislative 
power of the people, acting through the quiet me- 
dium of ballot. Upon these I rest it, and upon 
these grounds I stand prepared, when the occasion 
Shall arise, to defend it, by whomsoever assailed. 
And now, to conclude, I again repeat that I will, 
on the day this charter becomes a law, if at all, intro. 


| duce a bill to repeal it. 


REMARKS OF MR. GORDON, 
OF NEW YORK, - 
In the House of Representatives, August 10, 1841—On 
the Bankrupt Bill. The first section having bern 
read— 


Mr. GORDON moved to strike out the enacting 
clause of the bill. He had no doubt that Congres; 
had the power to enact a general bankrupt laws 
but it did not follow, that because they had the 
power it should be exercised. Ia 1800 a bankrupt 
law was passed, but Congress repealed it two 
years before its time expired. {t was looked§inpon 
as prejudicial to the rigòts of the country andgthe 
people; and from that day to this, every attempt 
toenact a bankrupt law had been a failure. His 
colleague, [Mr. Barnarp] had told them what the 
evidence was that the people wanted this law, and 


had informed them that there were five hundred 


thousand bankrupts in the United States, out of the 
eighteen millions of population, and that one mil- 
hon were borne down and oppressed by bankrup'~ 
cy. How many of the five hundred thousand had 
petitioned Congress? About forty-five thousand. 
Thus they had less than one-tenth of the estimated 
number of bankrup’s. This fact was elici'ed from 
Jocuments furnished by ths chairman of the Jadi- 
ciary Committee himself. As tar as figures were 
concerned, the argument of his colleague was des- 
titute of fact. So much for the pub‘iz will and 
the popularity of the measure. Many of the pe- 
litions which had been presented, asking that 
banking incorporations might be inciuded, had been 
entirely overlooked. As to the constitutional ar- 
gument, a bankrupt law must be uniform. Had 
they such a system here? In the first place, the 
great farming interests, as admitted by the gen- 
teman from Georgia, were excluded. No matter 
how large their bankruptey, or their means of as- 
sels, they could not be brought up by the power of 
the creditor. Was that uniform? But this was 
hot the only inequality, for banks could make 
their debtors yield up their property; and yet they 
themselves were exempted from the reach cf their 
cieditors. Was this equality, anda unitorm Sys- 
tem of bankruptes? It should inelade all debtors, 
great and swall, and banks as well as individuals. 
But it was said five hundred thousand insolveats 
were waiting for this measure to pass through Con- 
gress. If they owed on an average one thousand 
dollars each, the azgregale amount of debt would 
be five hundred millions-of doilars; and yet it was 
proposed to wipe off this immense sum by the pas- 
sage of the bill. The average sum might be les:, 
but it involved the same principle. Now what did 
the bill propose to do? Why, after a man -filed 
his petition, he was free, although he did not so 
discharge his obligations, This Government, he 
contended, was one of delegatéd. powers, and was 
established for certain specific purposes; and the 
Constitution expressly provided that Congress 
should pass no ex post facto iaw, or law impairing 
the obligation of contracis. j 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Nisser] said 
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that Congress had power to impair the obligation 
of contracts; if so, he trusted in Gd that they ne- 
ver would exercise it. But if the Government had 
the power to impair the obligation of contracts, it 
might be usurped, as power had been usurped from 
time immemorial, by the despcts of the old world. 
The States were prohibited from impairing the cb- 
ligation of contracts, that the property of one man 
might not be taken away and given to another; and 
yet the gentleman said that where power was no’ 
delegated, Congress could impair the obligation of 
a contract! Fle would never consent to vote for a 
bankrept jaw so longas bank stock was exempt 
irom «attachmen'; for whenever the stockholders 
found that the millions of bank stcck could not be 
attached they would practise fraud upon the peo- 
pie, and go beyond ‘the intention of the Jaw; be. 
Sides, it would offer an inducement for persons to 
invest their effects in bank stocks, beeause they 
Were not subject to the bankrupt law. In truth 
the bi! i cut every inducement for speculators 
to embark in wild and reckless adventures, and 
taey could break up as often as they pleased; cheat 
a very men who had given them extensive cre- 
its, 

Mr. G. went into a brief examination of the con- 
stitutionai questions bearing upon this subject, and 
argued further, from some of the provisions 
of this bid, thatit was not uniform in its cha- 
Tacter, and that it would work unequally both as 
regarded individuals as well as States. He com- 
piained that there had been incorporated in the 
Same Lilia bankrupt system and an insolvent sys- 
tem, and he asked what power Congress had to 
pass an insolvent lan? Whilst he admitted its 
power to pass a bankrupt act, he denied it had a 
tigt to enact an insclvent law. 

He entered into an explanation of the meaning 
and distinction of the terms “bankrupt” and “in- 
solvent,” as understood in Engiand, and contend- | 
ed that these terms were confounded in this bill, 
‘Whea ther. was a broad and palpable distinction 
between the two classes of debtors. He argued 
that this was a proposition to violate the obligation 
oF contracts, aud interfere with the insolvent Jaws 
of the several States. He admitted that Congress 
possessed the power to passa bankrupt law, but 
that law must be prospective, and not retro-active, 
and it must operate upon all debtors alike. He 
contended that under this bill the banks and oiher 
corporations, such as the Bank of the United States 
of Pennsylvania, should be included inits provisions, 
as otherwise they would go to favor, ia very many 
cases, & set of swindiers and rascals, at the ex- 
pense of the community generally. He thought 
that speculators and ethers, of loose moral princi- 
ple, would take advantage uf the Jaw, and sacrifice 
the innocent, ihe honest, andthe upright, to carry 
out their own seiash and dishonest purposes. He 
next shewed that ihe operation of this bill would 
be highly injuricus and oppressive to the creditors 
in the several States, who, in order to substantiate 
their claims against an individual residing in ano- 
ther, and, perhaps, distant State, might be com- 
pelled to travel some thousands of miles to do it. 
The operation of the act, then, in vast many in- 
stances, would be, thatthe debtor would get off, 
in consequence of the creditor being reduced to 
the neceosity of travelling thus far, to the great 
neglect of his business and other demands upon 
his time and atiegiion a: home. 

‘See honorable chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary said that it was “the law of ginding 
at the mi!i-—first come first served.” Such he (Mr. 
(JorDoN) s:id was the doetine cf the common law, 
said to be the perfection of buman wisdom. The | 
common law favored the vigilant creditor, and kfi 
the dormant one to enjoy the fruits of slothfulness 
and ingloricus ease. {t encouraged virtue and re- 
proba‘ed vice in all their forms. It never placed 
idteness and industry on the same level’ Bur, he 
seid, bill proposed to de awav the law of griad- | 
ing at tue mili—frst come first served—which was 
e > of the common law and jastice. The 
lav proposed by this bill was, to grind all the grists 
o: ali soris of grain of all the customers, come 
early or come late, in one great hodge podge, and 
dole out to each one his share. H any thing was 
eft, afier the toils, leaks, and dustof the mill, of the | 
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mixed mass, the medley-of ingredients... He much 
feared that the tell and meal dust weuld be the 
lion’s part, and that those who took thrir grists to 
the mills where lawyers took the toll, would have 
but little reason to thank the mills or the millers. 
The bill provided, he said, that nothing in that act 
contained should be construed to annul, destroy, or 
impair any lien on property, real or personal, which 
might be valid by the laws of the States respective- 
ly. That in Connecticut and other, if not all, 
the New England States, the first process in the 
collection of debts, was an attachment which 
was a lien on the debtor’ property, valid by the 
laws of the State. Other States in the Union, and 
New York among the number, had no such lien 
laws or proces as the ordinary process in the col- 
lection of debts. That provision in the bill would 
give a preference to the New England creditors over 
the creditors in the other States, and enable the New 
England debtor to prefer the New England eredi- 
tor, and still come in for the benefits of the benk- 
rupt law. The consequence of all this, he said, 
would be to drive all the other States to adopt the 
same laws, and thereby to suspend eutirely the 
bankrupt provisons of the bill, leaving nothing 
operative in the law, bat the insolvent or involun- 
tary part of if; that part of it, too, which was most 
objectionable; that would prove destructive to the 
rights of creditors; that conflicted directly with the 
provisions of the Constitution, and would draw 
the domestic dealings and transactions of the eiti- 
zens of the several States within the jurisdiction of 
the Federal tribunals, at the expense of the juris- 
diction of the State tribunals, a thing never in the 
contemplation -of the framers of the Constitution, 
and at war with a strict construction of that instru- 
ment. : 

Nore but your millionary deb‘ors would ever be 
able to obtein a discharge under this insolvent 
law. The small debters covld never raise the 
means to pay the fees of the Federa! courts, and 
your lawyers in the large cities, where those courts 
are held, nor could they afford to go so far to at- 
tend court with or without their witnesses, It is 
an insolvent law for the benefit of a favored class 
of debtors, who have gambled and speculated with 
thousands upon thousands of dollars, and whose 
misfortunes were the fruits of their own miston- 
duct. And by. this law, you areto give them 
another chance to involve the country in the wild 
celusion of speculation, and enable them to ruin 
hundreds of cthers, that they may, by another 
throw of the dice, regain a squandered fortuae, or, 
if riches they never possessed, to get rich by swind- 
ling. Care, prudence, judgment, and skill, as well as 
honesty and integrity, are e:sential elements in 
trade and commerce, and whatever hazards 
these elemen's or encourages the opposite qualities 
by giving them a parden and respectability by the 
sanction of the law, is hostile to trade and com- 
merce—such trade and commerce as should alone 
be encouraged and protected—based on capital or 
well grounded credit, skill, attention and integrity. 

He said he had received no petilion from his 
constituents, and he never could consent to go for 
so great and important changes in the system of col- 
lecting debts and dischargwg debis, and transfer of 
urisdiction from State to Federal courts, especially 
at this extra session of Congress, called for other 
and different purposes, without first having fully 
heard from them on this subject. When he had 
so heard, he was ready and willing to obey in any 
matter constitutional; for he held that the represen- 
tative was bound by the will of the represenied. 
That was an uncemabile principle of his political 
creed, from whieh he would never depart. 

He concluded by saying he hoped some w em- 
ber mere able than himself, who had stadied the 
subject more than he hsd, would come forward 
and sus‘ain the motion he bad made to strike out 
the enacting words of the biil. 


SPEECH OF MR. INGERSOLL, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
In the House of Representatives, July £9, 1841—On 
the bili relating to duties and drawbacks. 
Mr. INGERSOLL said he was still desirous of 
voting fur the committee proposed to ascertain 
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facts respecting manufactures, commerce, and re- 
venue, but not, for that purpose, to sit in the re- 
cess. He read an extract from Jefferson’s works, 
vol. 4, page 507, toshow that he denied the power 
of either House to give such authority, which can 
be done only by law. } x 
Money enough to meet the obligations of Go- 
vurnment, it must have; and, as far as my : vote 
goes, it shal), for a fair and reasonable adminis- 
tration—and that money it. should derive from a 
judicious tariff. . There is some disposition—it has 
been indulged by my colleague [Mr. SERGEANT] 
to treat that phrase with slight; but it was the deli- 
berate recommendation of a most distinguished 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Crawford, than 
whom no man of.his time deserved more respect- 
ful consideration—a man of superior talents and 
qualifications for high place. A judicious tanff, 
adjusted, as it may be, deliberately, next session, 
is the resource to be relied upon; and I do not be- 
lieve there will be any insuperable difficulty in ‘so 
arranging it as to give general satisfaction. We 
have had much experience and made considerable 
advances on this once almost intrac‘able subject. 
The expenditure is reckoned by the gentleman who 
has just preceded me [Mr. S4LTONSTALL] at twenty.» 
five millions, ‘His immediate precursor [Mr. 
Barnarp] says twenty-eight millions. I think that 
twenty-five will probably be about the annual des 
mand; lookirg to what it has been for many years 
past, and the growth of the country, comparing 
it with former times, taking alt things into 
account, I do not expect to see less than twen- 
‘y-five millions expended. Some respectable. 
gentlemen, with much beiter means than mine of 
accurate estimate, allow a much smaller sum. I 
hope it may be so, Lut doubt ite Taking one year 
with another, I venture to predict an average of 
about twenty-five millions. Tbe gentleman from 
New Yoik [Mr. Barnagp] spoke of war—the de- 
mands of the Florida war. But when has the 1em- 
ple of Janus been closed in this country?’ What 
with English, French, Spanish, Mexican, African, 
and Indian troubles, the United States have al- 
most always been under the extraordinary charges 
ol some sort of war, either prohibitory or bellige- 
rant; and one is, perhaps, as costly as the other. 
Army, navy, foreign service, civil list, and other 
continual demands, pensions—all rather increas- 
ing—must be met and provided for, mainly, if not 
entirely, by discriminating duties on imports, if the 
public lands are no more to be available. Some 
gentleman had intima’ed resort to internal duties, 
although, when catechised, they seemed loth to ac- 
knowledge it. Neither of the gentlemen from 
South Carolina [Mr. Raetr] and New York [Mr. 
McKeon] cr I, need hesitate as tocan intimation 
of this sort. Weare herein a minority, and witk- 
out some very extraordinary. contingency, ‘can 
have little to do in devising systems of revenue. 
Their suggestion and responsibility belong - ta 
another party, now governing in this House with a 
high hand. It will be for them to determine whe- 
ther other means thana the impost shall be resorted 
to. Interna: duties are not favorites. I.do not 
speak of a direct land tax, which will probably 
always be reserved for the last necessity of actual 
war. But what are denominated internal dutiss, 
have been levied in this country profitably, without 
complaint, and altogether economically and satis- 
factorily. A Senator, cn intimate terms with the 
eminent person who formerly, ex officio, presided 
in this House, and now, ex cathedra, presides in 
another, bas la‘ely suggested a stamp tax on bank 
notes, as indispensable to regulate the currency. 
S:amp taxes have been, both in England and 
here, the most odious of all public burdens, 
They struggled into incenstant existence there, as 
one of the means of Walpole’s corrupt ministry. 
They are associated here with resistance to British 
oppression by revolution. All such taxes were re- 
pealed as one of the first reforms of Jefferson’s ad- 
ventto the Presidency; for their collection cost 
twenty per cent. and they produced but little, and 
proved extremely vexatious, while the impost was 
allsufficient. But, afterwards, eight and twenty 
years ago, a system of internal duties, become in- 
dispensable, was enacted, which, during the three 
or four years of its enforcement, worked perfectly : 
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well-’: There was no resistance toit, and little 
complaint, even in the most disaffected parts of 
the county. It yielded largely. “It cost but little 
more than five per cent. for collection; whereas, 
now, upon an income decreasing under the com- 
promise aet in geometical ratio, the cost of collect- 
ing it increases in that ratio; amounting, according 
to the answer I got from the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, to at leat twelve per 
cent; near two millions of dollars, says the gentle- 


man, from “Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL]— - 


one million seven hundred thousand dollars.” To 
manage the customs, Government is obliged to 
employ not less than two thousand officers, heavily 
paid, and said to be the most active partisans; those 
who, in this metropolis, are extremely annoying 
by their importunate contests for office, and else- 
where still more offensive by misconduct, some- 
times of a gross kind, as in the instance of one, 
whom I need not name, in my district. The ve- 
nerable gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. Everetr] 
suggested yesterday a tax on auctions as useful to 
American manufactures. On that, I give no opi- 
nion. But this I say, that a stamp tax on bank 
notes, anda duty on auctions, would not require 
fifty men to collect them. Itis not for ns of the 
minority to determine whether they should be laid. 
Yet I make bold to suggest to the friends of the 
great leader, who, nextto the President, has the 
power of legislation at present, that one of three 
alternatives is inevitable, 


They must either borrow more than tke twelve 
millions now authorized, or resort to interna! du- 


ties, or break ihe compromise act, letter and spi- 
rit, Ofthe twelve millions to be raised by loan, 
it is said that nine millions are already pledged, 
so that only a margin of three millions remains 
disposable currently. I do not understand that 
means are wanting immediately; but eveatually 
and soon all the Administration members insist 
they will be; and the responsible chairman of 
Ways and Means goes so far as to reckon bat 
about ten millions as regular supplies. This tem- 
porary tariff is therefore buta short-lived expedi- 
eat, only a shift for theprescut. Taxes must be 
laid, or the compromise entirely distegarded. 
Wili this Administration shrink from internal da- 
ties, if necessary? Do they flatter themselves that 
a bank may be substituted for iher? That was 
tried in Pennsylvania for satisfactory taxes re- 
pealed, and the result is too well known—a misc- 
rable failure. Loans and borrowing wer> tried 
there, too, with no better success. The one thing 
needful, taxation, hac ts be come to at last, as it 
always must be. Can the present Administration 
ever setlle a judicions, discriminating tariff, for 
either revenve or proiegtion, without aid from in- 
ternal duties? Again I say, this is for those in pow- 
er to determine. All we of the minority, hardly 
suffered to speak, can do, is to inquire, suggest, 
speculate, and vote in minority. So much atten- 
tion latterly bestowed on this im»oriant Inguiry, 
has Jed me io examine President Monive’s recom- 
mendation for arepealof the infernal duties in 
1817; where it appears that a very large majoiily, 
among the rest my cobeague, [Mr, SERGEANT, } 
voted fori; and cnly five members of this House 
against it, narscly: Judge Baldwin, Judge Sop- 
kinson, ‘Zovernor Middleton, Mr. Storrs, aod, 
Mr. Chairman, (Mr. Cusarne,] your predeces 
Mr. Jersmiah Nelson. For one, I hon-r ihs 
small, provident minority, who, in the fare of 
Prosidentis! recommendation and overshadovw- 


ing popularity, had the manly indepen- 
dence to reuse to contribute to pall down 
what, even as a mere seaffolding for fu- 


ture butidine, might have heen advantazeo 
preserved. ‘che impost is like other Impereepli- 
ble extravagances—gratifying in its Operation, 


The English sinking fund was jonga conserva- | 


tive delusion, now utterly exploded. Jt is 
a principle of economy, as applierble to States 
as individuals, that property acquired without 
trouble or care, mostly causes extravagance and 
debt. Habits of Congressional profusion would be 
checked and chastised, if not removed, if every 
member, instead of voting for delusive im posts, 
were to record bis name to burdens which all his 
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constituents could 
ciate, a 

I listened with. edification to the account of the 
venerable member from Massachusetts, {Mr. 
Apéms.] of the method of. enacting the compro- 
mise aet—what may be called the perpetration 
of that memorable measure. Certairly it put an end 
to fearful strife. Perhaps it saved this glorious 
Union. 
spectfully of both the distinguished persons who 
are said to haveaccomplishedit. After all, however, 
it was rather their individual achievement than an 
actof Congress, The twochiefs, the towering peaks, 
of overhanging prohibitory protection and forcible 
nullification, nodded ther summits together, and 
the work was done, without the active agency of 
either the executive or legislative branches of Go. 
vernment. Its influences on public tranquillity 
were benignant. But how to be regarded as eco- 
nomical or constitutional lessons, is a different ques- 
tion, which, at this session, I am hardly prepared 
to unravel. Undiscriminating impost, twenty per 
cent. flush throughout, on all articles alike, will 
not answer the purposes of the Union or of my 
State. It is noi supposed by their advocates that 
it will. The present bill is to be transient; we 
are to have more particular, more thorough and 
permsnent Jaws hereafter. Without giving in my 
adhesion to the compromise act, or announcing 
opposition to it, I hope to see such government 
as will eusure steady employment, at good wages, 
by which I mean high wages, paid in hard money; 
no others can be good, high, or adequate, or mo- 
ney at all; for every branch of industry, agricul- 
tural, commercial, manufacturing, and navigation, 
that palmy siate of a country, to which this of 
all others is entitled, pulcherrimo populi fastigio. 

Hasty centrivances like this bill, to` raise the 
wages and means,are substantial homage to the 
past Administration, whose superior ability as well 
as economy, they acknowledge by strong implica- 
tion, Withnot only a currency totally disordered, 
but, as is stoutly contended by all the financiers of 
the present majority, such Jack of income, that it 
was obliged to subsist on extremely limited means, 
that Administration neverthless reduced the annual 
expenditure near ten millions of dollars, and paid 
all its liabilities with hard money. I have lately 
received a kind letter from the epicurean gentle- 
man in retirement at Kinderhook, who desires me 
to give his compliments to his friends here, which 
might be read by the Cierk to all, for I do not sap- 
pose he has one perscnal enemy. He is busy and 
happy in the cultivation of fine cabbages, If the 
chaiman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
Mr. Fittmorr, reposing afier his exploits at this 
extraordinary session, will visit Kinderhook on his 
way home, i am sure he will be weleomed there to 
the best sourerout, and find a content to which he 
may be elsewhere a stranger. 

The lucury of tea and coffee in this country I 
cannot conceive of—hardly that of silk or wine— 
where the richestare generally poor, compared with 
the luxurious of other countries; znd the poorest 
are rich, compared with their poor. A temporary 
change of the tariff seems to me like temporary 
ruin or temporary deaih. The Seeretary of the 
Treasury cannot suspend the animation of com- 
mere: and manufactures, and revive them when 
he pleases. He may easily destroy, bnt be cannot 


‘directly perceive and appre- 


restore them, Fo prostrate or eripple them for a 
tims is impracticable. Cance dove, it will be done 


for ever, as far as present vested inter:sig are in- 
volved, The great evil of American indastry is 
the sume that Amemcan curreney suffers from— 
instability. Tae gangrene, the cancer that gnaws 
their vitals, is perpetual fluctuation; and to that, 
thie bill proposes to add what may be called esta- 
blished change. Reduction, by compromise, with- 
out di-crimination, is bad enough; but temporary 
inercase, by indiscriminate change, is much worse. 
No industry can stand it. No merchant, or Maru- 
facturer, or mechanic, can keep np with it. A flash 
per centage, the same cn all vnmentioned things, 
is ike Dr. Franklin’s grace, said over a whole keg 
of fish, instead of at each meal. The sources of 
national prosperity are perennjal, and flow like 
rivers, ever on, liable, indeed, to tides, to flax and 
reflux, yet always in steady current. - You cannot 
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dam them up for a season withcut endangering, if 
not destroying, them altogether. You cannot even 
divert the stream, without perilous effects in the 


channel and the source. A settled order of 
things is never to be disturbed with im- 
punity. Contrivances for temporary. relief, if 


they dislocate the settlements of property, cost 
more than they cometo. They have been well 
called the preposterous politics of short sighted po- 
liticians. They are like what. Montesquieu says 
of the savages, who, in order to get at the fruit on 
a tree, cut it down. Tea, coffee, sugar, salt, and 
molasses, taxed as luxuries, no: to mention silks 
and wines, in the same budget which declares epau- 
lets, poisons, stationery, gems, paintings, and en- 
gravings, zecessaries not to be taxed, and rail road 
iron, another necessary for States and corpora- 
tions—all this farrago of ernudities makes one 
think of the sentiment that there is nothing so ab- 
surd but it has been proposed by some philosopher 
or another. Instead of such precipitate and peri- 
lous proceeding, I wish to see these matters de- 
liberately considered, next session; duly diserimi- 
nated, and properly arranged, by judicious com- 
promise. Hasty and pernicious legislation, under 
the one hour: rule and perpetual previous ques- 
tions, may beget a bastard act of Congress; but 
what will it be? The sponsor in this House, Mr. 
Fitumore, riddled by the cannonade from all his 
party associates, Mr. Irwin, Mr. Winturop, Mr. 
BaRNaRD, and Mr, SALSTONSTALL, under the bless- 
ed operation of the one hour rule, may not havea 
chance to explain why tea and coffee have be- 
come luxuries, and so many of the costly decora- 
tions of dress and forniture, necessaries of life: an 
explanation, which, he may depend on it, the com- 
munity will insist upon. If, sir, I were a malig- 
nant enemy of this Administration, I could ask 
nothing better for my party than the hurried pas- 
sage of this preposterous bill, against which all 
speak who speak at all. It is not, however, these 
objectionable details of the bill which I chiefly de- 
sire to dwell upon, but a much more important 
offspring of it. Some time since, the ery went 
forth from a distinguished Senator, now a mem- 
ber of the Executive, that French silks and 
French wines are luxuries which ought to be 
made to pay for their introduction into the 
United States. This has an odor of popu- 
larity about it which it is right to expose in 
its true mfuence. An honorable member from 
Kentucky, [Mr. Unperwoon,} transcending, ac- 
cording to our Westera orientalicm of speech, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, is nòt content with 
twenty per cent. but insists on thirty, unless the 
French relingsish their regie of tobacco. That 
gentleman must suffer me to say, ihita member 
of the French Chamber of Deputies might as well 
insist on excluding Americas predscts from France 
unless every one in Kentucky will give up chew- 
ing tobacco. ‘The tobacco monopoly in France is 
an inveterate habit of Government, as hard to get 
rid of as. chewing ithere. Every street in Paris 
has its shops for the sale of it, under Government 
license, whieh derives from this monopoly a large 
income. In Europe, where large armies and other 
public demands on the treasury are always in 
force, itis difficult, almost impossible, to make 
changes in taxes. Government quivefs in every 
fibre under such attempts. It is hopeless to expect 
that our prohibitery duties can effect, in the article 
of tobacco, any relaxation of the French monopoly. 
Should we succced in it, Government ihere, which 
prohibits the growth of this article in France for 
the benefit of mosopoly on imports, wovld only 
have to authorize the growth in erger to ex- 


clade ours altogether. This toraceo con- 
test is something like what this bill may 


excite coneerning American cotton and coal 
anthracite coal, which jt was the notion of 
so clearsighted a man as Stephen Girard, may be 
sent to Prance, freight free, as ballast for vessels, 
and which I have been, for the last ten years, to 
very litle purpose, trying to bring about, in con- 
nection with a great increase of our cotton export 
to that country. Labor there is cheap, and there 
are great talents for manufactures. But fuel is 
scarce, dear and bad. We ought to sell France a 
great deal more cotton than we do. She has al! 
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the capacities for working it into extensive manu- 
factures, and rivaling the English; except coal, in 
which France is deficient. By uniting the stone coal, 
taken as ballast, with cotton, (and other American 
products,) commercial intercourse between this 
country and that might be much augmented, to the 
advantage of both. But the penpy-wise ery of a 
tax on French silks and wines, popular with all 
the unthinking portion of the community, and. to 
be carried out by this shortsighted bill, is to plunge 
us into a war with the French, instead of the most 
profitable and beneficial relations; not hostilities 
in arms; but without the bloodshed, as expensive 
and perhaps more injarious. It is miserable im- 
policy. In case of war with another great Euro- 
pean power, our most immediate and least expen- 
sive armaments might be found in the ports of 
France. Steamships, ships of the line, seamen, 
and commanders, all we want, and what we can- 
not get here, to the same extent. Harbors, too, 
of shelter and repair for our own vessels of war. 
With our own private steamers and privateers, 
we possess immediate and much more formidable 
means of war than we are apt to take credit for. 
Fortifications, home squadrons, and such appli- 
ances, to none of which, in reason, will I object, 
let us have too. But untess the judiciary of New 
York should shield us from the deplorable con- 
cessions of our own Executive, how soon may we 
not stand in dire need of all the belligerant fa- 
culties attainable? The best, the cheapest, the 
most powerful, the fleets of France sympathising 
and sure, we are alienating and losing by this biil 
of two-penny taxation; instead of great national 
and permanent views of our French relations, 
we take the shortest, the most injudicious, the 
most ignoble. We wanta million or two of dol- 
lars,and we lay hold of French silks and wines to 
rasp it from. Every small politician can see at 
once that wines and silks are foreign luxuries, 
which may be taxed; can reckon the product; can 
talk of the excess of theirimportation. But states- 
men, at the head of affairs, ought to perceive that 
other greater interests are at stake, admonishing 
that by thus grasping at the shadow of little gain, 
for lhe moment, we peril the substance of a great 
alliance—interesis of infinitely greater moment. 
The exports of the United Siates altogether, as far 
as they depend directly or indirectly on France, 
and that is a great deal, are thus jeoparded. 

It is distressing to think of this wretched back- 
sliding from the glorious outset of our original 
connection with France. We talk of free trade. 
Let me read to the House its earliest, noblest vin- 
dication, in the first ireaty between the United 
States and France, in 1778, the immediate result 
of our first great victory at Saratoga. This treaty 
is said to have been the joint performance of 
Franklin and Targot—Franklin as able in negotia- 
tion as Washington in arms—-Turgot, whose work 
on the Formation of Wealth preceded that of 
Acam Smith on the Wealth of Nations, and 
is said to have suggested much of iis best argu- 
ment: 

“The most Christian King and the thirteen United States of 
North America, willing to fix in an equitable and permanent 
manner the rules which ought to be tollowed, relative to the cor- 
respondence and commerce which the two parties desire to esta- 
blish, have judged that the said end could not be better obtained 
than by taking from the basis of their agreement the most 
perfect equality and reciprocity, and by carefully avoiding 
all those burdensome preferences which are usually sources 
of debate, embarrassment, and discontent; by leaving also 
each party atliberty to make, respecting commerce and navi- 
gation, those interior regulations which it shall find most con- 
venient toiteelf; and by founding the advantage of com- 
merce solely upon reciprocal utility and the justrules of free 
intercouse, reserving withal to each party the liberty of ad- 
mitting at its pleasure other nations to a participation of the 
same advantages.” 

The gentleman [Mr. McKeon] who most di- 
lated on free trade, will perceive toat this aborigi- 
nal declaration cf its inestimable worth, then little 
known or appreciated, claims equality as well as 
liberty for i's basis: equality between nations, as 
indispensable to just intercourse as between indi- 
viduals. 

This admirable treaty, the parent of all good 
treaties since, cousecrates, afier the  prelace 
I have read, the principles that free ships make tree 
goods; that search of ves:els is not permitted by the 
iaw of nations except for contraband of war, the 
catalogue of which it reduces and defines, while it 


prescribes the strict conditions of any search at all; 
regulates the much abused pretensions of beHigerant 
blockade,and establishes altogether such a code of sea 
laws, as it is glorious to the United States and France 
to have originated. All this benignant international 
condition the bill before us will destroy, and in iis 
stead bring on commercial strife, industrial priva- 
tion, and national impoverishment. Free trade 
and rational intercourse are cast away: and two 
great, free people, with numberless inducements 
to cultivate cach other’s amity, marshalled against 
each other in ungenerous conflicts of prohibitory 
and exclusive imposts. Cotton, coal, tobacco, rice, 
and whatever else we export, just when increasing 
progressively and infallibly, are to be cut down to 
much reduced amount, that French silks and 
French wines may be forced to contribute to our 
Treasury. Yes, sir, the ery has gone forth. The 
folly willsoon follow. The United States will be 
once more, wilh every reason for harmonious and 
extensive intercourse, brought into collision with 
our first ally, and, if we did but know it, our best 
customer. 

It appears that some communication, not sub- 
mitted to this House, has been made on this subject 
by the French Government te ours. The public 
priats mention this expostulation, on which I shall 
not dwell, but leave the economical argument out 
of view. There is no time for it here. In addi- 
tion to striking particulars of trade and navigation, 
which may be presented in strong lights, our bur- 
dens on French silks and wines, liberate France 
from treaty engagements which give us the benefit 
of natural maritime advantages. Ours area sea- 
faring and’mercantile people, more than the French. 
Our navigation, when!pnt on equal footing with theirs, 
is naturally superior, and that is the basis of the 
convention of 1822, and the treaty of 1831. That 
basis we abandon. We excite France to try 


if she cannot, by some means or other, cope with > 


us; if she cannot overcome our natural superiority 
of navigation by artificial means; if she cannot by 
regulations overreach us. 

[Mr. Incersou.’s hour expired before he had 
lime to say all that follows from his notes: aad he 
is not able to recollect precisely, what part of it 
was said and what omitted: he deems it but right 
to add the sequel of one and the same argument, 
imperfect at best, but which would be rendered ex- 
tremely so by depriving it of important parts. 
One effect of the hour rule is, in the anxiety to say 
as much as possible, to crowd in ideas so that a 
speaker cannot t -ll what was said and what omit- 
ted of his premedtitations. } 

French silks, as we are about to tax them, are 
more than half of them not French at all, though 
in part from France. They are Swiss or other 
fabrics. Switzerland, Germany, Prussia, Italy, 
Flanders, Hol'and, are all struck at by this Dill, 
not only in silks and wines, but other things. 
Much of what weimport from France and these 
countries, we export again to American nations, 
profitably to our navigation. The honorable gen- 
tleman whose duty it is to carry this bill, regards 
the daties it is computed to raise az sare gain to 
the Treasury. In that he reckons without his host. 
Did he ever read of Dirck Hatteraick? or hear of 
such a. business as smuggling? His bilh, on 
whose produce he dwells with a natvefe quite sur- 
prising, will prove, as respects many of his best 
articles, nothing, after all, but a bounty on smug- 
gling. The famous report with which Mr. Hume’s 
committee of the House of Commons has favored 
us, shows ‘Lat the tariff for smuggling is as well 
settled in European portsas that for lawful duties. 
About five per cent. will insure delivery any where 
of almost any not very bulky thiag. Is there no 
New York custom-house? Are not Executive 
committees of inquiry sitting there now on orga- 
nized fraud? fs there not proof of combinations, 
vast conspiracies, in which the well-drilled knaves 
of all the naticns of Europe unite with apt pupils 
of oar own to reduce the duties we impes: toa 
very small pərt of their nominal amount by syste- 
matic smugaling? 

1 will not close the argament wihout other 
views more clevated than tho-e of mere revenue 
and economy. WNobler, wiser, and philosophical 
politics, belong to it. . E have read part of the first 


treaty between this country and France. That.of 
1800, negotiated by Joseph Benaparie, under. the 
government of his immerse. brother, putting an eud 
to the lamentable hostilities with France, into 
which the United States were driven, reconstructs 
the admirable principles of international and. ma- 
citime regulations, which had been consecrated by 
the treaty o° 1778; Jefferson’s consular-convention 
of 1788; Monroe and Livingston’s treaty . of 1803, 
by which the pacific principle, as it may. well be 
considered, of purchase, was introduced, and. our 
long pending difficulties with Spain removed by the 
purchase of the unbounded. territories of Lozisiana, 
acquisition beyond price for this Confederacy—of 
many and of magnificent States; the convention of 
1822, already alluded to, and finally the treaty of 
indemnity of 1831, by which all outstanding 
causes of controversy with France were closed 
forever-—all this. succession of treaty intercourse 
with that power abounds with inducements, from 
first to Jast, for not violating the whole by a mean 
mercenary attempt to exclude silk and wine unless 
they pay duties which they never can or will sub- 
mit to, and which will cost us a thousand fold. 

There is more than policy—there is faith in- 
volved. The treaty of 1778, as is well known, en- 
tangled the United States in offensive as well as 
defensive alliance, which so just a man as the first 
President felt himself constrained to disregard, by 
his more wise than warrantable proclamation of 
neutrality, and Jay’s treaty with England. The 
United States kept their peace under well, founded 
charge of want of faith to their firstand greatest 
ally, without whose help the capture of Cornwallis 
did not, perhaps never would, close the Revolution, 
and achieve independence in a‘blaze of glory. And 
now, again, how stands the account of good faith? 
The treaty of 1831 expires next February. It ex- 
pressly stipulates that in consideration of our bind- 
ing the United States for ten years, to take the wines 
of France at certain duties, the French” Govern- 
ment abandons the reelamations it had in relation 
to the cession of Louisiana; and engages that 
American long staple cottons shall pay no higher 
per cent. duties than short staple. We talk much 
of virtual obligation of our own compromise act 
subsisting after it expires. Is there no such obli- 
gation in this treaty? Before it expires, on ` three 
weeks’ notice to France, we lay heavy burdens on 
her silks and wines; and, in effect, put sudden, if 
not unfaithful stop to commercial intercou se, 
which she had aright to expect was to “be conti- 
nuedand extended. If thisis jast, itis sharp jus- 
tice: if honest, is it the best policy? ; 

From the outbreak of the French Revolution, 
tih 1831, notwithstanding many memorable com- 
pacts, and the greatest inducements to good’ will, a 
series of misunderstandings, heariburnings, and 
polities, unforiunately prevailed between France 
and this country; closisg with General Jackson’s 
coercion of the indemnity, with which came a full 
settlement; peace, harmony, commerce, good will. 
A people |-ke ourseives, of farmers, manufacturers, 
and mechanies, having thrown off mest of the in- 
cumbrances of feadal inheritance, with perfect 
equality and considerable liberty, sympathizing 
with ours in principle; and in jealousy of another 
great pecple, whom we need not worship, although 
iheir descendants—such a nation is estranged by 
a paliry tax on silk, which, like that on tea, which 
separated us from Great Britain, may have disas- 
trous consegrences. For one, I musi deplore, de- 
nouncee, resist, such egregicus impolicy. 

We pens‘oued LaFayette as an American, asso- 
ciate him with Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, 
and Adam: His countrymen ia turn bave learned 
to feel a national regard for ours. When thegreat 
menial author of tse French Revolution, whose 
pen was more instrumental than any sword— 
Voltaire—was introduecd to Franklin, trying to say 
a fey werdsin English, he said ke could not de- 
ey himself ibe pleasure of uttering something in 
Fiank/in’s Janguage, When Franklin died, his 
most splendid obituary was pronounced by Mira- 
beau. Wa-hington has had no eulegists more 
philosophically eloquent than Fontanes, the mi- 
nister of Napoleon, ır Guizot, the present-French 
minister. The eminent sovereign who, for the 
last ten years, has governed that wondeful people; 
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Cas’ Washington: called them,) with great power, 
traversed our whole country, with his saddlebags, 
on horseback, and learned in: the deep West to ap-- 
preciate its prodigious capacities. Liberal, en- 
lightened, and openly attached to us, there seems to 
-bé a fatality'in our now rejecting the spirit of 


American treaties and sympathies with France. - 


Let us try “the experiment, whether generous deal- 
ing with States is not as profitable as with individu- 
als; whether, without entangling alliance, or prohibi- 
tory alienation, we may‘not set the world an ex- 
ample of the wisdom of international good will 
and equality. Evens a counterpoise to the colo- 
-nial attachments which by trade, by debt, by habit, 
by reverence, involve and embroil us with England, 
without quarrelling with her, we might advanta- 
geously haul off from that anchorage, and moor 
somewhat ‘nearer the great nation at the had of 
of continental Europe, influenced by the simp'e 
good sense of independence, of -fair dealing, of 
equal justice to all. Bound to British power more 
firmly by voluntary ties than force ever effected, 
we arerecolonizéd. This bill, by completely. sepa- 
rating us from the French and other continental 
nations, must still further confine our commeree 
“and colonize our intercourse. 

It will be an act to rend and deracinate the 
calm and unity of two States, whose inte 
rests are sympathetic, but whose fate it seem al- 
‘ways to be sundered by some base lucrative evil- 
genius. Once enacted, and fora single year en- 
forced, this bill will have accomplished its petty 
purposes, indurable and deplorable mischiefs. 


SPEECH OF MR. BENTON, 
OF MISSOURI, 

In Senate, Wr dnesday, July 27, 1841.—On Mr. Cuay’s 
(of Kentucky) amendment, in relation to the 
consent of the States to the establishment of 
branches of the Bank within their limits. 

Mr. BENTON said: This amendment makes the 
charter reversable for unconstitutionality upon its 
face, ard that upon the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, according to the princi- 
ples laid down in the case of the State of Maryland 
and McCulloch. The principles of that decision, 
applied to this charter, will reverse it; and if there 
was any way to carry it up upon writ of error— 
and if the McLeod case can be carried up to our 
Supreme Court by such writ, I presume this char- 
ter can be taken up also in the same; manner—if 
this could be done, I would undertake to return 
with the judgment of the court reversing the char- 
ter, in as short time as it would require to go 
through the form of staling the case, and reading 
the opinion of the foimer court, as delivered by 
Chief Justice Marshall. 

That opinion laid down two prir ciples, by virtue 
of which the constitutionality of the charter cf 1816 
was sustained, and upon whieh (since the adoption 
of this amendment) the constitutionality of this 
charier would be denied. What were those prin- 
siples?} They were— 

1. That the constitutionality of the Bank depend- 
ed upon the necassiry for it; andof that NECEStITY, 
Congress was the sole and exclusive judge. 

2. That the States have no right to retard, im- 
pede, burthen, or contro], in any manner whatever, 
the creation or operations of the Bank judged by 
Congress to be Necessary to carry into effect its 
granted powers. 

These are two of the principles laid down in the 
ease of McCulloch and the Suve of Maryland; 
and, tried by these principles, how will the charter 
of this Fiscality stand, end that upon its own face, 
now that the compromising amendment, as it is 
called, has been adopted? Leaving out all ether 
views of the question, and testing the constitution- 
ality of the new charter solely by these principles, 
and how will it stand? The answer to this ques- 
tion requires the amendment itself to ke read and 
analyzed, and that reading and analysis I will now 
give. 


A . 3, THE AMENDMENT. 

‘And the said directors may also establish one or more com- 
petent offices of discount and deposite in any Territory or Dis- 
trict of the United States, and in any State, with the consent of 
such State; and, when established, said office or offices shall 
he only -withdratyn or removed by the said directors, priov to 
expiration of this charter, with ihe previous assent of Con. 
gress: Proviiled, in respect to any Atate which shall not, at the 


first session of the Legislature thereof held after the passage of 
this act, by resolution or other usual legislative proceedings, un- 
conditionally assent or dissent to the establishment of such of- 
fice or offices within it, such assent of the said State shall be 
thereafter presumed: And provided, nevertheless, that, when- 
ever it shall become necessary and proper, for carryinginto ex- 
ecution any of the powers granted by the Constitution, to esta- 
blish an office or offices in any of the States whatever, and the 
establishment theraof shall be directed by law, it shall be the 
duty of the said directors to establish such office or offices ac- 
cordingly.” f ; 
This is the amendment; and, at the first view, it 
is seen to divide itself into four parts, aud each part 
to consist of provisions which are fata! to the char- 
ter, under the principles of the decision which I 
have quoted. The first part, or clause, refers the 


question of the necessity of these branches entirely 


to the opinion of the directors of the institusion— ` 


that is to say, to the nine managers, or lords of the 
Treasury, who are to be stationed at Washington 
city, to cirect and govern the Bank. Itis to be re- 
membered that the Bank is to do no banking busi- 
ness at Washington; the general governing power 
of the bank only is to be here, but all the banking 
business is to be done at the branches. In this it 
differs from the charter of the late Bank, which 
established a branch, by one of its clauses, in this 
city. The amendment differs fram all this, and 
leaves the whole question cf establishing these 
branches to the will and pleasure of the nine direc- 
tors. They may establish thèm or not, as they. please; 
and from the composition of this central directory, 
six out of nine of them to be chosen by private 
stockholders, every question of establishing a 
branch will be a question of profit and loss to 
these private stockholders. It will be established, 
if for their profit; refused, if for their loss. No 
judgment of Congress operates upon the question; 
the necessity of the branch is net decided by them; 
and it is a case in which Congress cannot dele- 
gaie its power. Itmust judge, and judge exclu- 
sively, upon tbis question of necessity; so says the 
decision of the Supreme Court; and, therefore, this 
first part of the amendment stands condemhed by 
that decision. 

The second part, or clause of the amendment, 
provides that, when the branch is once established, 
it shall not be withdrawn during the existence of the 
charter except with the consent ef Congress. This 
is evidently intended to make the branches appear 
as necessary to the General Government}; it is in- 
tended to exhibit and hold out these branches as 
necessities in the eye of Congress. It is a device to 
cover a constitutional defect, but it will not do. 
While it admits the defect, it fails to eure it. 
While ut admits the necessity for Congress to judge 
the necessity for establishing the branch, it post- 
pones that judgment to the removal or withdrawal 
of the branch, It puts the judgment of Congress 
at the wrong place—at the wrong end of the row— 
at the death, instead of at the birth of the branch. 
This willnot do. It makes the thing worse. It 
does not cover the evil. It is a little plaster for a 
big sore! 

The third part of the amendment consists of 
the first proviso, and enacts that the failure of any 
State, at its first session after the passage of this 
charter, to declare its dissent to the establishment 
of branches within it, shall be conclusive against 
it, and it shall be presumed to have given its con- 
sent to such establishment. This implies that the 
consent of the State is necessary to the admission 
of the branch; and, in that respect, is in open con- 
flict with ‘he second principle which I have quoted 
trom the decision of the Supreme Court. True, 
(his is an implication, and it will be a pretty ques- 
tion for the jusiges to decide, how far an implica- 
Uon in favor cf State sovereignty shall be over- 
ruled by a positive authority conferred on a board 
of bank directors: it will be a pretty question for 
the couris; and how they will decide it, must re- 
main for iime to tell. My present purpose is to 
show, that the implication in favor of the State is 
condemned by all that part of the Supreme Court’s 
decision which denies to the State the least right 
whatever to retard, impede, burthen, or in any 
way control the establishment of these branch 
banks within their limi's, 

Tre fourth and last part cf this amendment 
which requires consideration, is in the second pro- 
viso, which reserves to Congress a future right to 
require the central directors to establish branches 


x 


inary State'in which Congress may judge it to be 
necessary, and that wi hout the consent of the 
State. This is a provision for futurity. It is 
both coftingent and future, It admiis there is no 
necessity, now, in the opinion of this Congress, 
which grants thecharter to establicha branch in 
any State whatever; and as there is neither. to 
bea branch, nor a mother Bank here, itis a full 
admission that there no necessity, at this time, for 
any part of the Bank whatever. ‘his is the judg- 
ment of the Congress which grants the charter— 
ho necessity yor it whatever—a reference to future 
Congresses—and a reservation of power to them 
to compe! these fiscal lords to puta branch ina 
State, if such future Congress deems it necessary. 
All this isin direct conflict with the previons parts 
of the amendment. The previous parts admit 
the rights of’ the States, sub modo, to deny the ad- 
mission of. ches; they admit it. to be the opi- 
nion of this Congress that this admissibility de- 
pends upcn the consent of the State, either express- 
ed by Jaw or resslution, or implied by its silence; 
this is what the previous parts admit, with respect 


_toourcelyes; we have no right to inject the branch 


without, the State’s consent; but, with respect to 
our successors, allthis is changed! These successors, 
if they deem it necessary, may do what we cannot; 
they may inject the branch into the State, without 


| leave or license from it, and without the least re- 


ference to its corsent, expressed or implied! Such 
is the gross and glaring contradiction between the 
beginning and the ending of this amendment, gan?» 
tified with the name of “compromise;” as it there 
could be any compromise of a constitutional ques- 
tion! The contradiction is gross and glaring. To 
us, it looks like bamboczling ourselves; to the 
States, it looks like insuit and mockery. To 
the courts, it will give a pretty employ- 
ment—the delectable employment of making re- 
conciliation, <atone ment, and perce, as the lord 
Coke expresses it, between the contradictory and 
insensible parts of the same statute. How the 
courts will decide between these contradictions, 
must remain for themselves to say; but how the Su- 
preme Court will decide upon the constitutionality 
of this fourth and last part of the amendment, is 
already shown in the quoted opinion of that court, 
This Congress decides these branches to be unns- 
cessary now, by postponing their establishment to 
the judgment of a future Congress; and as the 
Bank is to consist of nothing else but branches, the 
necessity for the whole is new given up, and all re- 
ferred to the opinions of future Congresses, 

Ircse for the single purpose, continued Mr. B. 
of testing te constitutionality of this amendment 
by the principles of the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the case of McCulloch and the State of 
Maryland, and to show that it was condemned by 
those principles, This task I have performed. I 
have shown that this charter is unconstitutional 
unon those principles alone, and without reference 
to any other view cf the case; and, having done 
this, I might here resume my seat. Bat the occa. 
sion is fit and appropriate for taking a further 
view of this amendment, avd to see how far it is 
compatible with the rights and honor of the States, 
or even with ihe common respect which is due to 
them: I hold it to be botha violation of their rights, 
and a disrespect to their characters; and that this 
is visible in every division of the four parts or 
clauses of he amendment. 

Iu the first plece itis insulting and dercgatory 
to Siaie sovercignty to have branches cf a baak 
throst info it upon the decision of a board of Gi:en- 
tors, ((wo-thirds of then sepreseniing private stook- 
hoiders,) there to carry on business without paying 
a tax, or subinitting to any law of the State. 
These branches, according to the dr of the 
Supreme Court, are to be free from Sate taxation, 
and from ai irel, impedimen-, cr bartnen from 
S:ate Jegi: : È is bad enough to have to sub- 
mitto allthis when Cengress orders it; but, when 
ordere’ by a board of directors, two thirds of them 
representing private stockholders, this indeed be- 
comes ivjory ard disrespeet—double injury, and 
double disrespect. 

Settirg out with insult and injary to the Siates, 
which the first clause of the amendment offers to 
them, the second clause goes ọn to repeat it, by 
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Gepriviag the Siate of all part and share in the re- 
moval of the branch from its d-rders. Two pow- 
ers ate to consent to the removal, namely, the 
Bank and the Congress; bat the State itself is a 
huility ia the transaction. The branch may come 
against her will, and go away against her will. If 
this is not contempt and outrage to the State, what 
can be? 

The third part of the amendment is still more 
insulting and derogatory to the State. It affects to- 
defer io her sovereignty; it affeets to consult her; 
it affects to obtain her consent; it affects all this. 
Bat, with what mockery, with what derision, with 
wha; laughing contempt to the States! ‘Their con- 
Sent is to be presumed, if their dissent is not ex- 
pressed at the first meeting of the Legislature; that 
Legislature which does not represent the sove- 
reignty of the State, and the Senatorial branch of 
which is permanent for several years in most of the 
States, and that branch, in several of them, now 
known to be in favor of the Bank, while the peo- 
ple of the State are against it!’ No notice is to be 
given her-—ne copy of the charter to be laid before 
the General Assembly—and its attention called to 
this clause, by which its sovereignty may be pre- 
sumed away-—so notice of any kind is served 
upoaher. Inthe smallest question of property, or of 
right-—in the question of útle to a cow before a jus- 
tice of the peace, there must be notice, actual 
or implied; a trial must take place, and that a real 
trial between two parties, present in fact or in law. 
The owner of the cow cannot lose her without be- 
ing summoned to a trial, and having a trial infact; 
bat here a State may lose a part of its sovereignty 
by a mere presumption, founded on a falsehood, 
and known to be false at this time on viewing the 
condition of several of the State Senates, Judg- 
ment, by defaul!, may go against the Siate: asnap 
judgment may strip it of its sovereignty. Butsup- 
pose it gets notice, and proseeds to speak for itself, 
then the poor State is placed under limitations, 
both as to time and speech. She must speak at 
the first session, and say nothing but yea or nay. 
Like the culprit at the bar of justice, these States 
at the bar of the board of directors, are limited to 
the plea of guilty, or not guilty! Unconditional 
responses are their privilege of speech. What is 
this but unconditional submission? the uncondi~ 
Uonail submission of States to a board of bank di- 
rectors. The last clause of the amendment keeps 
up and continues the insult to the States, by re- 
serving to a future Congress the right! of establish- 
ing these branches without the consent of the 
States. Thus, take the question in any way, 
whether to establish a branch, or to remove a 
branch, whether to affect to consuli ber, or not 
consult her, the result is still the same—contempt 
and outrage to the rights and character of the State 
is the portion she receives from every part of this 
nent, 
add one word more,and resume my seat, 
This amendment is called a compromise. It is 
said to be a compromise of the question whieh, 
every one knows, has rendered it impossible, until 
now, to pass this Bank charter. That qnestion was 
one of constitutional principle! How it could be 
compromised is tomea legislative incomprehen- 
sibilily. Questions of expediency may be com- 
promised, and often are, and cught to be. The 
formation of the Constitution itseif was a work of 
compromise; but, after it was once formed, com» 
promise in its administra ion became impossible. 
ftisa fundamental law to be administered. Its 
administration is guarded by the highest sanction 
of oath and duty. Conscience, aad conscience 
alone, can guide the vole of members in any ques- 
tion arising under it; and sureiy conscience isa 
thing incapable of being compromised. 

The question was taken, and the vote on the 
amendment was: 

YHAS—Messrs. Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Ber- 
rien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Dixon, Evans, 
Grabam, Huntington, Ker, Mangum, Merrick, 
Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, Pres- 
ton, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tall- 
madge, White, and Woeodbridge—25. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Benton, Becha- 
nan, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fal- 
ten, King, Linn, McRoberts, Menton, Nicholson, 
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Pierce, Rives, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Stur- 
geon, Tappan, Walker, Williams, Woodbury, 
Wright, and Young—24. 


SPEECH OF MR. BENTON, 


OF MISSOURI. 

In Senate, Wednesday, July 14, 1841—Oa his mo- 
tion to strike out the word “ six,” and to insert 
“five,” in the Lith section of the bill, for the 
purpose of reducing the interest which the Bank 
might take on its loans and discounts to five per 
cent. 


Mr. BENTON said the present Bank charter, 
unlike those which preceded it, was intended to be a 
mere gratuity and friendly gitt to the stockholders; 
they were to pay nothing for the extraordinary pri- 
vileges which were. granted to them, while the 
Stockholders in previous charters were to pay large 
sums for privileges far less valuable than those 
now conferred, Th? charter of 1816 was sold for 
one million five hundred thousand dollars; for the 
renewal of that charter for only fifteen years, in 
1832, the sum of three millions of dollars was to be 
paid in annual instalments of two hundred thou- 
sand doliars; and this sum was far below what 
might have been obtained for the same char- 
ter, and was one of the reasons for the veto 
which President Jackson placed upon it. He ob- 
jected to the amount of the bonus as entirely be- 
low the amount which ought to be paid; and in 
that opinion he was entirely borne: out by the opi- 
nion of a large partof the Senate, as shown by 
repeated votes; aud by the fact that a much larger 
sum was aciually offered for a similar charter. A 
petition was presented for a new charter, chiefly 
subscribed by citizens of New England, who of- 
fered a bonus of $700,000 per annum, amounting 
to fourteen millions, for a charter of twenty years. 
In the Senate, on the 6h cf June, no less than 
four votings teok place on the amount of the bonus 
to be paid for the renewed charter. There wasa 
blank for the annual sum to be paid, and the first 
motion was to fill that blank with the sum of 
$525,000; which, for fifteen years, would have 
amounted to a bonus of $8,875,000. Ten Sena- 
tors voted for that amount: they were, Messrs. 
Benton, Ellis, Forsyth, Hill, King, Marcy, Sprague, 
Tazewell, Tyler, and White, Of these, Mr. Sprague 
was friendly to the charter, The next motion 
was to fill the biank with the sum of $350,000, 
which would have given $5,250,000 for the 
amount of the bonus. Twenty Senators voted for 
this sum. They were, Messrs. Bell, Benton, Dick- 
erson, Eilis, Forsyth, Grundy, Hilt, Kane, King, 
Knight, Mangum, Marcy, Prentiss, Robinson, Sey- 
mour, Sprague, Tazewell, Tomlinson, Tyier, and 
White. Among these weie no less than seven Se- 
nators who were friendly to the Bank. Tne vcte 
against it was twenty-seven. Two other motions 
were made to fill the blank with $300,060 and 
$259,000, and voted for by the same twenty Sena- 
tors who had voted for the $350,000; but being lost, 
the sum of $200,000 was proposed, and carried by 
avole almost unanimous. Forty-three Senators 
voted for it; and among them every friend to the 
Bank, except one. The two leading advocates for 
the recharter, Messrs. Clay and Webster, voted for 
ut. Such was the opinion of the Senators with re- 
spect to the value of such charters in 1832. Now 
a charter far more valuable in its provisions to the 
corporators, and for a longer time by five years, 
and for a capital to be increased to fifty millions, 
is to be granted gratuitously to these stockholders. 

In this absence of all bonus, said Mr. B. for this 
extraordinacy caarter—the most valuable to stock- 
holders thai ever was granted—I propose that they 
shall give something in another form—hat they 
shall make some indemnity—ihat they shali re- 
duce the interest on their loans and discounts from 
sx to five percent. This, cn every million of 
loans, would only be ten thousand do‘lars. It 
would be some indemnity to the public, though an 
inadequate one, for this lavish and most beneficial 
charter. Inthe absence of ail bonus, and ali other 


compensation, it would be something, not only to’ 


the borrowers from the Bank, bat to the commu- 
nity generally, by setting an example of a reduced 
interest. Upon the Bank ıt would be no hardship. 


It can afford to lend at five per cent. for banks do 
not lend money, but credit in. the shape of their pro- 
missary notes, bearing no interest, and lent for . 
those which do, the Bank only paying its notes 
when it pleases, while exacting punctually the 
debts due it. A bank should never have the same 
interest for the loan of its notes which individuals 
have for the loan of their money. It can afford 
toloan them for less. The late Bank made great 
loans to its friends at that rate, and even less. I 
readin my place, a few days ago, a list. of- loans, 
e ghteen in namber,nore of them less than $400,000, 
and one as high asa million and near. a quar- 
ter, made by the late Bank of the. United States to 
Thomas Biddle, all of them at five-and. four and 
a half per centum. These were detected by 
Mr. Clayton's committee in 1832. How many 
more cf the same kind were made, js un- 
known to me, but doubtless Mr. Thomas Biddle 
was not the only one of the “family” and its friends 
which were thus favored. These loans show that 
the late Bank could, and did loan money at. five 
per centum, and even less; and, therefore, on the 
renewed charter of 1832, which received the veto 
of President Jackson, many attempts were made 
in the Senate to redace the interest which the Bank 
might take, from six to five percent. This propo» 
sition received ihe votes of twenty-one Senators, 
among them several friends of the Bank, They 
were: Messrs. Benton, Brown, Dickerson, Dadiey, 
Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, Hill, 
Kane, King, Mangum, Marcy, Moore, Robinson, 
Tezewell, Tipton, Troup, Tyler, and White. ‘This 
vote was given after the bonus of $200,000 per 
annum, and was intended to be an. addi‘ional in- 
demnity, over and above that sum, to the public 
for the charter. Twenty-one Senators believed it 
to be right that the Bank should pay this price 
for its charter; and now, can it be unreasonable 
that the corporators in this fiscal bank, who ire- 
ceive a charter so much more valuable, aad pay 
nothing for it, should be subjected to this small 
compensation in the shape of reduced interest? 

Mr. B. referred particularly and emphatically to 
the praise worthy exertions of the Senators in 
1832, to obtain an adequate bonus, and a reduced 
interest in addition to it; and amorg those most 
zealous at that time for this justice to the public, 
was the present President of the United States. 
His recorded votes show his opinions; his speeches 
show his zeal, aud especially his speech in favor 
of the reduced interest, which has been preserved, 
with the evident advantage of revision from the 
Speaker, and is worthy of being read now. 

The veto message of General Jackson contains 
these wise, just and patriotic remarks in relation t0 
the bonus: í : 

“Every monopoly, and all exclusive privileges, ave granted 
at theexpense of the public, which ought to receive a fair equi’ 
valent. The many millions which this act proposes to bestow 
on the stockholders of the existing Bank, must one directly 
or indirectly out of the earnings of the American people. ht ia 
due to them, therefore, if “their Government sells mono 
polies and exclusive privileges, that they showld,. at 
least, exact lor them as much as they are worth 
in open market. ‘The valne ef the monopoly in this case may 
be ‘correctly ascertained. The twenty-eight millions of stock 
would probably be atan advance of fifty per centum, and cam- 
mand in market at least forty-two millions of dolare, subject 
to the payment ofthe present bonus. The present value of the 
monopoly, therefore, is seventeen millions of dollars; and this 
the act proposes to sell for three millions of dollars, payable in 
fifteen annual payments of $200,000 each.” 

So spoke the patriot Jackson——the man who 
looked to the interest of the people, net to the m- 
terest of corporations: the man who equally de- 
spised the curses and the favors of money corpora- 
tions, and who had. the sagacity to see Biddle’s 
Bank near ten years ago as every body sees it-now. 
He would not sacrifice the interests of the country 
to enrich a corporation. He disliked sedling privi- 
leges and monopolies, but he hated giving them 
away still more; and, therefore; he would not sel! 
for an under price. j i 

Mr. B. baving repeatediy asserted that this Bank 
charter, which was to be given away as a gratuity, 
was far more valuable than the renewed charter of 
1832, for which a bonus of three millions: was 
unanimously given by the friends of the Bank: 
having asserted this, he deemed it proper to dwell 
upon a circumstance so extraordinary, and to 
justify his statement by the comparisens ind. de- 
tails which the cecasion required. 
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“Tsay, continued Mr. B. that this charter is every 
way more valuable to the corporators than that of 
1832; as renewed and arrested by the Presidential 
veto; “and Iprove it. In the first place, this char- 
- ter is for twenty years; that was for fifteen. The 
capital of that Bank was limited to thirty-five mil- 
lions; this may be extended to fifty millions. The 
United States-are to furnish the one-third of the 
capital to this new Bank; they furnished but the 
one-fifth to that of 1832. By this charter, this 
Bank is to be “the: Treasury of the United States; 
a new and alarming provision, never before 
inserted in any bank charter upon earth. By this 
charter, all.the public moneys are required to be 
placed in the Bank, and all payments are to be 
made in checks upon it. This isa new and por- 
tentous privilege, and insures the Bank the great 
advantage of making all Government payments in 
its own paper. In the next place, this Bank is to 
have the privilege of receiving all foreign gold 
coins at a less value than their current legal value 
ata less rate than that fixed by the act of 1834— 
a privilege never before granted to any bank in 
any portion of the world. Again: this Bank is to 
have the privilege of dealing in coin—of buying and 
selling gold and silver coin—the privilege of mak 
ing merchandise of the standard of value; an ab- 
surd and barbarian privilege, never before dreamed 
of even bya horn-book politician, but which wil 
be of incredible value to the Bank. The late Bank 
of the United States found it so profitable to deal in 
coin, that it violated its charter for this purpose; 
and plundered the South and West of many tens 
of millions of specie to sellin Europe. This new 
Bank is to have this privilege, to be secured to it 
by charter. The stockholders also have the unpre- 
cédented privilege of beginning business as soon as 
they pay in ten per centum on the stock; an inesti- 
mable privilege which will enable them to pay 
in the remaining ninety per cent. of loans of 
public money in the Bank made to them- 
selves; and, in fact, to bank wholly on 
public money. Finally, the great privileges of 
holding the public moneys in deposite, and pay- 
ing the public dues with its notes, and other valua- 
ble privileges, are a'l secured to it until Congress 
shall $y law,” direct the contrary. No other 
bauk ever had sucha privilege. ‘The Executive 
could remove the deposites, and stop the receipts 
of the notes; and ought to have that forever. Pre- 
sident Jackson saved the country by it in 1833. 
Now, it will require a law to remove deposites, or 
stop the receivability of notes; so that, if the Bank 
can contrive to keep up a majority of friends in 
either House of Congress, it is safe power! No 
matter what its crimes, or its condition may be: 
so long as it can manage to keep or grin a majo- 
rity of friends in either Flouse of Congress, it is 
safe, and may go on plundering and cheating the 
country, and governing elections, and bribing as it 
pleases. This great privilege, so detrimental to 
the country, so suicidal to the Government, so in- 
viting to the Bank to interfere in our elections and 
in Congress, is granted to this Bank for the first 
time thatit ever was granted to any bank; and 
like all the rest, is granted for nothing! a mere 
gratuity—a naked present to corporators! 

These are a part of the advantages, the addi- 
tional advantages over and above those granted in 
the renewed charter of 1832, whieh this Bank re- 
ceives, and for which it pays nothing! Why, the 
late Bank of the United States, after the veto, gave 
to Pennsylvania five millions of dollars as a bonus 
for a mere State charter. Estimated by that test, 
and what would this charter command? At least 
ten millions! and yet it is to go for nothing! And 
even this reduction of interest-——this small indem- 
nity for the Jost bonus—is resisted, and may be de- 
feated. 

Sir, this Administration came into power upon a 
promise of reform, of retrenchment, of economy, 
of no proscription for opinion’s sake, and nothing 
but patriotism for their guide. How have these 
promises been fulfilled?) How have they been 
kept? Violated! violated! violated! Never have 
such violations of professions been seen or 
heard of. Every act of the new powers is 
a violation of a promise; avd now here 
romes a squandering of from five to ten millions 


of dollars at one single throw! a broad cast throw 
of so many millions! - This charter, with its extra- 
ordinary and unprecedented privileges, would sell 
for many millions of dollars; yet it is to go for 
nothing! Whar would be said of a proposition to 
give five millions of dollars out of the Treasury, 
or five millions of acres of the public lands, to two 
or three hundred farmers? Such a proposal would 
jastly be deemed wanton, reckless, wasteful, profli- 
gate and scandalous. Yet the gratuitous gift of 
this charter is far worse. It is a gift of more than 
five millions in money, not to farmers, but to mil- 
lionary speculators, to whom, besides, power is 
given over the polities, the property, the commerce, 


-the currency, the growing crops, and the whole bu- 


siness of the country. 

Sir, I say there never was a charter granted so 
injurious to the public and the Government—so 
beneficial to the corporators, as this proposed fis- 
eality: and is the Government, and the public, 
contrary to all usage, and to all justice, to receive 
nothing for it? nothing in the shape of bonus, or 
reduced interest? I am no friend to the bonus 
system; it is a mode of raising money which I 
do disapprove. Like the great Jackson, I am 
against selling privileges and monopolies to corpo- 
rators; but, like him also, I am still more against 
giving these priviliges and monopolies to them for 
nothing! I demand something for this charter— 
this charter worth so many millions! Will the ma- 
jority say itshall go for NOTHING? If they do, 
they place the club of Hercules in the hands of the 
REPEALERS! 

The vote was taken on Mr. Benron’s proposi- 
ton, and it was rejected by a vote of 17 to 26, as 
follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Calhoun, Clay 
of Alabama, Fulton, Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, 
Nicholson, Pierce, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, 
Tappan, Walker, Woodbury, Wright, and Young 
NAYS—Messrs. Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Ber- 
rien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, 
Evans, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, Mangum, 
Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Pren- 
tiss,Preston, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Southard, 
Tallmadge, White, and Woodridge,—26. 


SPEECH OF MR. NICHOLSON, 
OF TENNESSEE. 

In Senate, July 23, 1841—On the proposiiton to ine 
clude banking corporations within the provisions 
of the bankrupt biil, 

Mr. NICHOLSON said: Mr. President, it will 
be remembered by the Senate that, upon propesing 
the amendment now under consideration, I avowed 
my object to bc, to present the simple question, 
whether banks should or should not be included in 
the provisions of the bill. Iannounced also that 
if it should be ascertained that a majority of the 
Senate were in favor of the absiract proposition 
presented, it would then become necessary to 
adopt other amendments to carry out this new 
feature of the bill. Those other amendments I 
stated to the Senate I was prepared to present, but 
that I deemed it unnecessary to do so until it was 
ascertained what may be the sentiments of a ma- 
jority of the Senate on the abstract question. The 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Berrien] objects to 
my proposition because it presents the naked ab- 
stract question without the details. I should be 
entirely willing, Mr. President, to withdraw the 
amendment as it now stands and to present one 
which would set forth all the details. But it would 
be useless to consume time in discussing the de- 
tails of the proposition, if, after all, it should be 
found that the general principle of including 
banks was not sanctioned by a majerity of the 
Senate. í 

In order, however, Mr. President, to remove all 
objections as to the difficulties suggested by the Se- 
nator trom Georgia, [Mr. Berrien] I will read to 
the Senate the amendment which I have prepared, 
containing all the necessary details in an indepen- 
dent section. It will be observed that Ihave adopted 
substantially the provisions of the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from New York (Mr. Wnicut] 
to the bill to incorporate the Fiscal Bank of the 
United States. The provisions are virtually the 


same with those now in force in the State of New 
York. The whole section, as I shall propose it, is 
as follows, viz: f : 

Sec. Whenever any banking corporation (except such as are 
owned wholly or in part bya State) chartered for the purpose 
of issuing notes, bills, or evidences of debt, to be circulated as 
money, shall fail or refuse for thirty days to redeem its said lia- 


bilities in specie, such suspension of specie payments shall be 


deemed and adjudged cause for declaring such banking corpo- 
poration to be bankrupt, and if at any time aftet July 1, 1842, 
such suspension shall take place, it shall be the duty of the 
district attorney of the United States for the district in which 


„Snch corporation shall be situated, to make application to the 


circuit court of the United States, if in session, or to the district 
or circuit judge; if not in session, by bill or petition, in the na- 
ture ofa proceeding in chancery, for an injunction to restrain 
the said bank and all the branches, offices, and agencies thereof, 
wherever located, from making any further issues of bills, 
notes, drafts, or other securities. for the payment of, and calcu- 
lated and intended to circulate as money, and from all transfers 
of property, sales, purchases, or any other tranactions of busi- 
ness, Which may endangeror impair the security of the credi- 
tors of the said bank, of any class or description; and for the ap- 
pointment by thesaid court, or the said judge, as the case may 
be, of a trustee or trustees to take the supervision, care, and 
charge of the property, effects and rights, books, papers, 
and all other things belonging to the said bank and the branches 
offices, and agencies thereof, and all money, goods, and securi-, 
ties deposited therein, to whomsoever the same may of right 
belong. And the said court shall, upon the‘filing of such bill 
or petition, have full and ample equity jurisdiction of 
the whole matters, and shall, in case the said corporation, 
with the aid of the trustee or trustees so appointed by the 
said court, or the said chief justice, as the case may be, fail 
to resume specie payments in full at the said principal bank, 
and all the branches, offices, and agencies thereof, within 
the space of thirty days from the day of such suspension, 
and to continue such specie payments without farther inter- 
ruption or suspension, then the said court shall proceed to or- 
der the transfer, both of possession and property, of all the 
property and effects of the said corporation of every name and 
character whatsoever, to the trustee or trustees aforesaid, to be 
perfected, and to have all the business of the said corporation 
finally closed under its order and direction, and the charter for- 
feited and annulled. And before any dividend shall be made 
from the said property, as the avails thereof, to the creditors of 
the said corporation, all the expenses incuired under the direc- 
tion of the said court in pursuance of the provisions of this sec- 
tion of this act, as allowed and taxed by the said court, or the 
judge thereot, shall be first paid; and when the dividends are 
made, the creditors of the said corporation shall be preferred 
in the following order, viz: 5 

The holders of the bills, notes, and other paper of the said 
corporation, issued and intended to circulate as money, and 
actually so circulated and used, shall be first fully paid accord- 
ing to the provisions of this section. 

The private depositories of the said Bank shall next be fully 
paid, according to the same rule. 

All the other creditors of the said corporation, the stockhold- 
ers excepted, shall next be fully paid, according to the tenor 
and effect of their respective contracts with, and obligations 
against, the said corporation, 

Ali the stockholders of the said corporation shall be next 
paid the nominal value of the stock held by them respectively, 
in case the fund remaining in charge of the said court, over and 
above expenses, shall be equal to such payment. 


Now, Mr. President, it will be observed that by 
thisamendment I propose to make a continued 
suspension of specie payments for thirty days the 
cause for which a bank may be declared bankrupt. 
Banks are incorporated for public, and not for 
private purposes. One condition is universaily 
annexed to their charters—that they shall at all 
times furnish a circulation equal to gold and silver 
-~a circulation which the public can at any mo- 
meni convert into specie. This condition is uni- 
versal in bank charters, and it should be inviola- 
ble. I propose to annex to its violation the penal- 
ty of death to the charter. Surely when a corpo- 
ration has violated for thirty days this fundamen- 
tal condition of its creation, the public, for whose 
benefit it was enacted, have a right to demand the 
termination of its existence, 

The next prominent feature in my amendment 
is, that it makes it the duty of an officer of this Gò- 
vernment to institute the necessary proceedings 
whenever a bank shall. suspend specie payments. 
I regard this as an important and indispensable 
provision. It is essential to cut off all hope of le- 
gislative sanction of suspensions to coerce the ma- 
nagers of banks to feel and see constantly the full 
danger of suspensions. Our experience proves to 
us that bank suspensions are too often sanctioned 
and acquiesced in by the State Legislatures. If 
this ground of hope is cut off, and suspending banks 
are at once turned over to the Federal judiciary, 
whose course is not subject to legislative interfer- 
ence, we shall throw around the banks the most 
effectual check. 


The remainder of my amendment, Mr. Presi- 
dent, consists of the details as to the mode of pro- 
ceeding when a bank has suspended, and has been 
brought into the court for judgment. It is unne- 
cessary for Ñe to say any thing now on that part 
of the amendment. Í 
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But, Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Bexrieny interposes another objection to my 
amendment, which I admit to be plausible. He 
objecis to it because it excludes from the operation 
of the bankrupt law those banks owned wholly or 
in part by States. He maintains that there will 
be a want of “uniformity” in the law. I concede 
to this objection all its weight; but it must be re- 
membered that the bill itself wants the principle of 
“uniformity.” This is manifest, from the very 
fact that corporations are not ineladed in its provi- 
sions. I apprehend, however, that by the “uni- 
formity” of a bankrupt law, we are to understand 
its uniform application to, and operation on such 
classes of persons as shall be embraced within its 
provisions, and that to be “uniform,” it must ex- 
tend alike to all of a class embraced, in every por- 
tion of the Union. Upon this principle my amend- 
ment is not obnoxious to the objection urged by the 
Senator from Georgia, [Mr. BERRIEN }] It selects 
one class of incorporated bankers, and subjecis all 
of that class to the rame provisions, whilst it ex- 
cludes ail of another class of incorporated bankers, 
and leaves them to the existing laws. I have al- 
ready staied to the Senate my reason for confining 
my amendment to that class of banks owned en- 
urely by individuals. There are a few States in 
which there are incorporated banks owned wholly 
or in part by the States. Some of my friends on 
this side of (he Senate are averse to subjecting 
such banks to a bankrupt law. Ihave yielded to 
their wishes in excluding such banks from the ope- 
rationof my amendment, This can have but little 
influence, as the banks of that class are few in 
number, and as they must necessarily conform in 
their policy to the course pursued by the great body 
of the banking institutions with which they are in- 
timately connected. If all the banks owned en- 
tirely by individuals are forced by the provisions 
of a bankrupt law to resume and continue specie 
payments, I have no fears but ihat those banks 
owned wholly or in part by the States, will be com- 
pelled either to pursue the same policy, or to cease 
to exist. 

I deem it proper here to state, Mr. President, 
that I enieriain ne doubts mysel as to the power 
of Congress to extend the provisions of a bankrupt 
law to those hanks owned by a State. I take it to 
be a seitled principle in the courts, that whenever 
a State engages in trade. of any kind, either by cre- 
ating a corporation to manage her own funds, or 
by entering into a partnership with individuals 
in trade, the State thereby divests herself 
to that extent of her sovereign characier, 
and places herscif upon a level with individual 
traders. So long as this doctrine shail prevail, I 
can see no reason for the opinion entertained by 
some that such corporations are beyond the bank- 
rupt power of Congress. In those corporations 
for trading purposes in which States are interested, 
ihe States are subjected in every particular to the 
same liabilities, to the same legal and judicial pro- 
ceedings, with the individual corporators. The 
State sinks her sovereignty in the trader, and con- 
sents io trade upon equal terms with her citizens. 
Without admitting that sdeh a doctrine ought to 
prevail as the sovereign power of furnishing a cur- 
rency by a State by means of corporations, 1 re- 
peat, that until a different principie shall be re- 
cogaised in our courts, banks owned by States 
mast be subject the same bankrupt powers in 
Congress, with individual corporators. 

l is said’by my friend from Arkansas, [Mr. 
Sevier,] that my prepositios imputes to the States 
a want of intelligence or patriotism in superintend- 
ing their own affairs. Mr. President, 1 design no 
such reflection upon the sovereign States. I che- 
rish no such wani of confidence in them, nor do I 
wish to be understood as expressing any such sen- 
timent by this proposition. Past experience has 
tully satisfied my mind that the States have not, 
by thcic legislation, seenred the benefits of a stable 
and uniform currency, by imposing the necessary 
restrictions on their banking institutions. This po- 
sition will be disputed by none. Tam further sa- 
tisfied, Vir. President, that the States cannot apply 
the necessary remedy for theexisting evils of oar 
local currencies. This inability arises from the 
vast extent of our territory, the immense number 
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of local banks, and the great number of indepen- 
dent States, whose legislation must concur to se- 
cure the benefits of uniformity and stability in the 
iocal currencies. The banks of different States are 
intimately connected with each other in their inte- 
rests, and in many cases directly dependent one 
upon ancther for the policy which they are to pur- 
sue, Yet the different banks, so connected and de- 
pendent, are situated in different States, controlled 
by different Legislatures, and oftea pursuing a dif- 
ferent line of policy as to their banks. ` In 
this state of things, with twenty six sovereign 
States, acting independently of each other, with 
nearly a thousand banks issuing different curren- 
cies, and spread over an immense territory of coun- 
try, Í hold it to be utterly impracticable tor all the 
State Banks to be subjected to uniform restric- 
tions by the State Legislaires. Which of the 
States is to begin this restrictive reformation? New 
York, Massachuset's, and Maine have set the ex- 
ample, and have reaped the benefits of their 
wise restrictiens; bat in the South, West, 
Southwest and Northwest, so far from following 
their examples, the State Legislatures have acqui- 
esced in the existing suspensions, and have made 
no efforis to correct existing abuses. I ask, Mr. 
President, if it is the part of wisdom for us to with- 
hold the exercise of a power of admitied efficacy 
upon the hope that the States themseives will ex- 
ert their own powers? Is there any thing in our 
past history to encourage us in indulging sucha 
hope? On the contrary, is there not abundant 
proof that we shall wait in vain for a corrective by 
the State Legisiatures? 

But, Mr. President, I have said that the S:ates 
cannot apply the necessary remedy. ‘This remedy. 
to be effectual, must be uniform and universal. I 
will take tue ease of Louisiana. Let us suppose 
that her Legislature shall lead the way in the South, 
and subject Ler banks to the bankrupt provisions 
ia case of continued suspension. Her banks will 
be forced to resume, and the currency furnished by 
her banks will be sound and uniform. But the 
banks of Louisiana are intimately connested with 
the banks of Mississippi, Alabama and Tennessee. 
These taree last named Sta es refuse to follow the 
example of Louisiana. Their banks continue to 
issue an irredeemable currency. Canthe banks of 
Lonisiana sustain themselves? Will not Louisiana 

2 inundated wiih the depreciated paper of the non- 
resuming banks, and will she not suffer all the ex- 
isting evils of a depreciated currency? I give this 
ilustration to show that the remedy mast be ap- 


plied uniformly and universally, and that with’ 


twenty-six different States, it is impossible that this 
remedy can. ke so applied. Toat remedy, Mr. 
President, in my judgment, must be applied by this 
Government. Here is the power, and here it must 
be exercised. One law, universa! and uniform in 
its application and its operation, can effect all we 
desire; and all that the peopic of the States them- 
seives desire, I know that Senators on the other 
side of the chamber are aiming ai ihe same great 
end by means of their Fiscal Bank. Ia their hopes 
and caleulaticns they are destined to be disappoimt- 
ed. Their remedy cannot, it will not afford the 
corrective; but the remedy which I propose is ad- 
mitted to have entire efilcacy, 

But, Mr. President, L am toid by tue Senator 
from Arkansas, (Mr. Sevizg,] that thie States now 
have the power to apply the bankrupt principle to 
their banks; and this power he considers io be set 
tled. I concede, sir, that in granting chariers of 
incorporaticn, the States may uwunex such con- 
ditiens to the caarters as they deem proper. They 
can make it one condition of a bank charier 
at the time cf granting it, iwat if the bank shall at 
any time suspend specie payments, the charter 
shall be forfeited and its effects be placed in the 
hands of commissioners for liquidation. It is 
clearly compeient for a State Legislature to do 
this at the time of creating the corporation, but it is 
far from driag certain that-afier a charter has been 
granted, the Legisiature can then annex such a 
condition to the charter. This must depend upon 
the question, whether a suspension of specie pay- 
ments by a State bank is such a violntion of its 
charter as may be adjudged cause of forfeiture. 
if such violation would be adjudged a forfeiture 


of the chartered privileges, then it certainly would 
be competent forthe Legislature at any time to 
enact a law fixing the remedy for carrying out the 
forfeiture. But upon the supposition thata: sus- 
pension is not a cause of ‘forfeiture, it is equally 
clear that the Legislature of a Siate could hotan- 
hex a condition not originally contained in ‘the 
cbarier. This, I had occasion to'state a few days 
Since, was an unseitled question, anit therefore. it 


-is far from being certain that the State Legislatvites 


have the power to apply the bankrupt principle to 
their banks already in existence.’ No such exet- 
cise of power has been brought to my knowledge. 
‘The States of New York and Maine, in passing their 
bankrupt laws, did not make them applicable td 
existing banks, but to those which they were then 
creating, or which should be thereafier created. ‘But 
no such difficulty exists as to the exercise of the bank- 
rupt power by this Government. It can’ be made 
to operate as well on existing banks as on those 
which may hereafter be created. The exercise of 
this power, however, by the States, as to existing 
banks, is involved in much doubt and uncertainty.. 

It has been said, Mr. President, by the Senator 
from Arkansas, [Mr. Szvier,] that the adoption of 
this proposition at the present time would greatly 
increase the existing embarrassments of the coun- 
try. I ackrowledge the force of this remark; 
and under its influence at the last session, I avow- 
ed my determination to vote against a similar pro- 
position. But, sir, in the amendment which I have 
read to the Senate, I havs provided against the 
consequences io which my friend from’ Arkansas 
looks. I propose that this provision as to banks 
shall take effecton the 1st day of July, 1842. I 
cannot'for a moment suppose that any Senator ex- 
pecis the banks to continue in a suspended state 
until that time. The great obstacle to resumption 
in the South and West, is now removed. I allude 
tothe late United States Bank. In its present 
powerless condition it can no longer be formidable 
to those bans in the South. and West which have 
heretofore excused their own suspensions by re- 
ference to the example of that bank. I believe 
that the Southern and Western banks are prepar- 
iog for a resumption, and that before the Ist of- 
Juiy, 1842, those which are solvent will be paying 
specie. The friends of the Fiscal Bank must cal- 
culate on a resumption by the State banks at least 
as early as the spring of 1842. They ‘propose to 
put their great regulator in operation at that time, 
and they certainly anticipate a general resumption 
by the State banks. Unless, then, Mr. President, 
we are greatly mistaken in ovr calculations as to 
ihe course of the State banks, my amendment wilt 
have no influence in causing those banks to in- 
crease the existing pressure, by adopting too rigid 
a policy in their curtailments, i : ob: Ss 

I had no expectation, Mr. President, that. I 
should find it necessary to add any thiog to the few 
remarks which I made upon offering the amend- 
ment. Whatl have now said has been coufined 
io the leading objections which have been urged 
against iis adoption. I submit it to the Senate 
with a firm conviction, that whatever may now be 
iis fate, it will ultimately become the law of the 
land, 


SPEECH OF MR. PAYNE, 
OF ALABMA, 
In ihe House of Representatives, August 3, 1841-— 
ín Cornmittee of the Whole on the state of the 
Woion, on the bill to incorporate the subseribers 
to the Biseal Bank cf the United Staies. 
Mr. PAYNS addressed the Committee as fol- 


R. Cyairman: Ihave seldom risen to address 
a deliberative body; certainly never under a 
rale so tyrannical as the cne adopted tosuppress 
debate by this House. Under that rule I am al- 
lowed but sixty minutes to discuss a question, 
which, if viewed in allof. its bearings upon the 
interest. and prosperity of this country, weuld re- 
quire three hours, instead of one hour. k 
Sir, as to the motive which governed the. majo- 
rity in the.adoption of that rule, it does not become 
me to speak, mor would it be in order to do so; 
but Jet me teil the dominant party here, the people 


will perceive in their gag the motive of conceal- 
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‘ment—a disposition to conceal from them an ex- 
posure ‘of the ‘enormities of the system of. measures 
now M A “tate of legislative. progression, ard under 
which “they are doomed to travail. i 

wr. Dawson of Georgia inqnired whether those 
remarks were in order, especially 2s coming from 
Alabama, where minorities had recently been 
proscribed, by passing the general ticket law J 

Mr. Payne replied. Sir, upon what authority is 
that inquiry made? What right has the gentleman 
from Georgia to allude to the internal pelicy of 
Alabama? Has he been invested with authority to 
supervise her policy or her Representatives? No, 
sir; and let me tell the gentleman, that proud and 
patriotic, Siate would spurn and despise his in- 
pomeddiing in her policy, as I do upon this 

oor, 

[Mr. Crapman of Alabama. Tell him to take 
the “‘mote out his own eye”) 

-Mr. Pays. No, sir. If there wasa beam in 
his eye, I conld not expect tne gentleman to re 
move it; but with the internal policy of Georgia I 
have nothing to do, 

nt, sir, to return, It will not do to say that 
rule was adopted to expedite the public business. 
No factious opposition has been made to your 
measures by the minority. We have opposed ihem 
zealously and firmly, but not factiously. Its ty- 
ranny cannot be justified upon the assumed ground 
that the people object to, or are tired of, dis- 
cussion. Tired of what, sir; of discussion? No: 
the American people owe every thing to discus- 
Sion. It was the fervid eloquence of a Henry 
which roused the spirit of liberty, and set the Re- 
lutionary ball in motion. By discussion, this Go- 
vernment was matured and established; by discus- 
Siok, its symmetry and beauty was developed; and 
it is by free, untramelled discussion that it can alone 
be preserved. ‘Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty.” Silence debate here, and vigilance is lulied 
into security. Liberty receives her firs, stab. If this 
proud Repubdlicis ever subverted, it will be by 
some tyrannical demagogue, who, in the name of 
the people, will stifle debate upon this floor. 

I now, sir, come to the question. The bill be- 
fore the committee proposes to incorporate a Na- 
tional Bank—or, as it is called, a ‘Fiscal Bank of 
the United Siates.” 

The gentleman rrom Pennsylvania (Mr. Ser- 
Geanr,] if correc'ly understood by me, claims the 
constitutional power to create this corporation, 
from the history of the country and the previous 
action of this Government. 


The Bank of North America, created by the 
confederated Congress, is cited as precedent in this 
case. Sir, does it not strike you as a little ano- 
malous, that the distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania sbould have quoted the action of 
another and a different Government, to settle and 
fix the constitutional power of his own? Sappose 
the Articles of Confederation had authorized the 
then Congress to incorporate a bank, does it follow 
necessarily, that this power was retained in the 
new Government created by the Constitution of 
the United States? Surely not, sir. But did the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation authorize Congress to incor- 
porate a bank, in point of fact? Chief Justice 
Marshall tells us they did not. In delivering the 
opinion of the court, in the case of McCulloch 
against the Siate of Maryland, he says: “Under 
the confederation, Congress, justifying the measure 
by iis necessity, transcended, perhaps, its powers, to 
obtain the advantages of a bank,” Aad, sir, the 
action of that bank clearly proves that the Opinion 
of Jadge Marshall was not founded in error; for 
notwithstanding that baak received its charter from 
the confederated Congress, it relinquished it; re- 
ceived a charter from the Legislature of Penasy!- 
vania; and ever atier contented iiself to act under 
the authority of that body. No motive under 
heaven could have induced the banit to relinquish 
the advaniages of a national chatier, but the con- 
viction that the power to create it did not exist in 
Congress. Here, then, we have precedent plead 
upon us, arising. under a different Government, 
said not to be constitutional by the Supreme Judge 
of the United States, and admitted by its own ac- 
tion not to be so. If, sir, the action of this Go- 
vernment is to be settled by such precedent, I know 


ofno question, however absurd, thal may not be 
settled in the same way; and the universal argn- 
ment upon all questions may be, the question is 
closed. ; 

‘What sir was the next position, so far as prece- 
dent is concerned, taken by the gentlemen from 
Pennsylvania, and fortified by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. €rvarr.] The first Congress 
which assembied under the new Constitution, in- 
corporated a bank; 13, out of 19 members of the 
Convention voted for it, and Gen. Washington 
signed the bill, and therefore it must be constitu- 
tional. 

This sir, is begging the question; nor do I think 
it valiant in the champions of the bank to shelter 
themselves under the wing of General Washing- 
ton. Ifgentlemen were fortified with argument, 
they would rely upon that, and not upon the a2. 
tion of General Washington or of the 13 mem- 
bers of the Convention, who assisted others ia 
framing the Constitution. But I do not rezret 
that they have done so, because it affords me an 
opportunity of stating a fact to the American 
people, not usually kaown to them. It is this. 
General Washington never did sign a bank charter, 
Nor did any portion of the Convention which 
framed the Constitution, vote for the bill, under the 
Constitution as it now is. To this fact I call the atten- 
tion of the American people. By reference to the 
House journal of the Ist session, of the 1st Con- 
gress page 391, it will be seen that on the 25th of 
February 1791, General Washington signed the 
bill to incorporate the first Bank of the United 
States 

By reference to the Federalist, page 402, it will 
be seen, that on the 15:h day of December, 1791, 
the following amendment was ratified by the con- 
stitutional number of States, and became a part of 
the Constitution of the United States, to wit: “A he 
powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively,or to the people.” 
10th amendment it of the Constitution. 

Now this amendment was adopted, and became 
a part of the Constitution, just nine months and 
twenty days after General Washington had signed 
the bill to incorporate the Bank. 

The Constitution as it came from the hands of 
the Convention, contained several general phrases, 


. ftom which it was believed implied powers could 


be exercised, and it was under this aspect of the 
case, that the first Bank charter was established, 
but when the ‘enth amendment became a part of 
the Constitution, it laced up the action of the Go- 
vernment to the exercise of her delegated powers; 
and those which were strictly “incidental” to their 
execution. 

Now, sir, whai goes with this preesdent? It falls 
to the ground, as I believe all will, if fully ex- 
amined. 

The gentlemen in the ardor ef their zeal, to rake 
up authority to justify the exercise of this assumed 
power to create corporations, have claimed Mr. 
Jefferson also. Upon what ground is this hope pre- 
dicated? We are told that Mr. Jefferson signed a 
bill in 1804, authorizing the es‘ablishment of a 
branch of ths Bank of the United Sates in the 
Territory of Louisiana. Well, sir, this is true; 
but it does not prove that Mr. J: ferson had waived 
his constitutional objections toa Bank; his objec- 
ton was a want of constitutional power in the 
Government to create corporations. The bill he 
signed was nota charter; hence the question of 
power to creaie corporations did not come up. 
The territory of the United States is subject to her 
liaws; hence the Bank deemed it pradent to ask 
permission to locate an office of discount and de 
posite in said territory. Congress gave the autho- 
rity, and Mr. Jefferson sanctioned it, 

To show that Mr. Jefferson was decidedly op- 
posed to the Jocation of this very branch Bank, I 
cal] the attention of the committee to the reading 
of an extract from a letter, written by Mr. Jefferson 
to Mr. Gallatin, dated December 13, 1803: 

“From a passage in the letter of the president, [of the Bank.] 


I observe an idea of establishing a branch Bank of the United 
States in New Orleans.” This institution is one of the most 
deadly hostility existing against the principles and forms of our 
Constitution. 7 > + Ought we, then, to give further growth 
to an institution so enti so hostile? * * * Now, while 


we are strong, it is the greatest duty we owe to the safety of our 


Constitution to bring this powerful enemy to a perfect subordi. 
nation under its authority.”—Jefferson’s Works, p. 12, vol, 4, 

Here, sir, is the most conelusive proof that Mr, 
Jefferson was decidedly opposed to the location of 
this very branch in New Orleans: and that, so far 
from his having waived his constitutional objections 
to a Bank, he reaffirms them, in connection. with 
this very subject. : 

I may be asked why Mr. Jefferson did not veto 
that bili? I answer, because it did not come within 
the rule prescribed for the govefnment of kimself 
in the exercise of that power. By reference to his 
Ana, page 527, he says: 

“The negative of the President is the shield provided by the 
Constitution to protect against the invasions of the Legislature 


—Ist. The rights of the Executive; 2d. Ofthe Judiciary; 3a. 
The States and State Legislatures.” ; 


Now, tbis act, simply authorizing the location of 
a branch Bank in New Orleans, then a Territory of 
the United States does not encroach upon any one 
of these rights; and he could not, therefore, exercise 
the veto power, without a departure from the rule 
established for his own government. 

Mr. Chairman, that distinguished man devoted a 
lorg life to the promotion of civil and religious 
freedom. He won for himself the proud title of the 
“Apostle of Liberty.” A strict construction of the 
Constitution is the basis upon which his political 
reputation rests. Ccnvict hiw of that latitudinous 
construction of the Constitution, by which alone a 
Bank can be established, and you remove that ba- 
sis, and rudely tear the chaplet from his brow, 
dearest to his friends. In truth, there is not the 
slightest cause for the imputation, and the genile- 
man must seek elsewhere for preeedent. 

Having disposed of the precedent quoted by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, and the gentleman 
from Virginia, I now come to the main question, 
Has this Government the constitutional right to 
incorporate a Bank? Sir, I think not. 

This is a Government of enumerated powers, 
and ean only exercise such as have been granted, 
In confirmation of this position, I ask to read the 
speech of Mr. Cray of Kentucky, delivered in 
1811, and I ask that it be received as a part of 
my argument. “This power to incorporate a Bank 
cannot be found among the delegated powers, 
This vagrant power to erect a Bank, afier having 
wandered throughout the whole Constitution in 
quest of some congenial spot to fasten upon, has 
been at length located by the gentleman from 
Georgia on that provision which authorize: Con- 
gress to lay and collect taxes, &c. In 1791, the 
power is refused to one part of the instrument; in 
1811, to another; sometimes it is alleged to be de- 
ducible from the power to regulate commerce; hard 
pressed here, it disappears, and shows itself under 
the grant to coin money. The sagacious Secre- 
tary of the Treasury ia 1791 pursued the wisest 
course—he has taken shelter behind general high 
sounding and imposing terms. What is the nature 
of this Government? It is emphatically Federal, 
vested with an aggregate of specified powers for 
general purposes, conceded by erecting sovereign- 
ties, who have themselves retained what is not so 
conceded. Itis said there are cases in which it 
must act on implied powers. This is not coatro~ 
verted, but the implication must be necessary, and 
obviously flow from the enumerated power with 
which itis allied. The power to charier compa- 
nies is not specified in the grant, and I contend is 
ofa nature not transferable by mere implication; 
itis one of the rost elevated attributes of sove- 
reignty. In the exercise of this gigantic power, 
we have seen an Hast India Company ereated, 
which has carried dismay, desolation, and death, 
throughout one of the largest ponions of the habie 
table world: a company which is in itself a sove- 
reignty—which has subverted expires, aad set up 
new dynasties—and has not only made war, bet 
war against its legitimate sovereign, Uader the 
influence of this power, we have seen arise a Gouth 
Sea Company, anda Mississippi Company, that 
convulsed and distracied all Europe, and menaced 
a total overthrow of all credit and confidence, and 
universal bankruptcy. Is itto be imagined that a 
power so vast, woald have been left by the wis- 
dom of the Constitution to doubtful inference? 

“En all cases where incidental powers are acied 
upon, the principal and incidental ought to be 
congenial with each other, and partake of a 
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stricily subordinate and limited to the end proposed 
to he attained by the specified power. In other 
words, under the name of accomplishiag one ob- 
ject whieh is specified, the power implied ought 
not to be to embrace other objects, which are not 
specified in the Constitution. If, then, you could 


establish a Bank to collect and distribute the ieve- 


nue, ii ought to be expressly restricted to the pur- 
pose of such collection aad distribution. It is 
mockery, worse than usurpation, to establish it for 


‘a.lawfal object, and then extend it io other objects 


which are not lawful. In deducting the power to 
create evrporations, such as I have described it, 
from the power to collect taxes, the relation and 
condition of prinepal and incident are prostrated 
and destroyed. The accessory is exalted above 
the principal; as well might it be said that the 
great luminary of day isan accessury, a satellite 
to the humblest star that twinkies forth its feeble 
lizat in the firmament of heaven, 

“A Bank is made for the ostensibic purpose of 
aiding in the collection of the revenue, and whilst 
it is engaged in this, the most inferior anu subor- 
dinate of all its functions, itis made to diffase it- 
self throvgnout society, and to influence all the 
great operations of credi, circulation and com- 
merce, Like the Virginia justice, you tell the 
man, whose turkey had been stolen, that your 
books of precedents furnish no form for his case, 
but then you will grant him a precept to search for 
a cow, and when when looking for that he may 
possibly find his turkey. You say to the corpora- 
tion, we cannot authorize you to discount, to emit 
paper, to regulate commerce, &c. No; cur book 
has no precedent: of thatkind. But then we can 
authorize you to collect the revenue; and, whi'st 
occupied with thal, you may Go what else you 
please. 

“The United States own a great deal of land in 
ine State of Oaio. Can this Government, for the 
purpose of creating an ability to purchase it, char- 
tara company? Aliens are forbidden, I believe, in 
that Siate, to hold real estate. Could you, in or- 
der to multiply purchasers, confer upon them the 
capacity to hold land in derogation of the local 
law? { imagine this wil) hardly be insisted upon. 
And yet there exists a more obvious connection 
between the undoubted power which is possessed 
by thisGovernment to cell its land, and the means 
of executing that power, by increasing the demand 
ia the market, than there is between this Bank and 
the collection of a tax. This Government bas the 
power to levy taxes, to raise armies, provide a 
navy, make war, regulate commerce, coin money, 
&e. It would noibe difficult to show as intimate 
a connection between a corporation established for 
any purpose whatever and some one or other of 
those great powers, as there 1s between the revenue 
and the Back of the United Ssates.” 

Sir, in every one of these conclusions I fully 
coeur, Will gentlemen come boldly up and show 
the error in this argument, or content themselves 
with the easy task of saying the question is no lon- 
ger debatable? IT had expected a refutation of this 
argument the other day by the distinguished Sena- 
tor in another wing of this Capitol; bat, sir, he too 
preferred passing il by, waiving a discussion of 
the constitutional question. No, sir, it never will 
be answered, and, for the very cogent reason, it 
cannot be, successfully. / 

Sir, I shall not discuss the effects of this bill 
upon exchanges or cuirency—your tyrannical 
rule forbids it. Moveover, that branch of the 
subject has been se ably handied by the gentleman 
from New York, (Mr. MoCLeLLan] that I should 
impair and not strengthen what he has already 
said upou that subject. Neither shall I discuss ize 
corrupting influence of such a Bank upon this 
Government. [leave that for others who will fol- 
low me in this debate. 

But, sir, there is another point of view in which 
I wiil notice it. Weare told this is an Admin- 
stration measure for the relief of the country. I 
deny it, We bave had no Executive recommen- 
dation of it, and I trast the Administration has no 
scheme of the kind by which the country is to be 
ruined (as I will show) under the pretence of re- 
lief, This bill has for its author not John Tyler, 


gress with an Imaginary patent in bis poeket, dic- 
tating all the measures which Congress shall pass, 
and if any oppose them they sre denounced as 
opposing the measures of the Administration, set- 
tied by the people. 

Sir, that Senator is mistaken—he is not the Ad- 
ministration. He is emnipotent in this. House 
and all powerfal in the Senate, bui. he is not Jobn 
Tyler yet, He is quite a different man, and, I 
trust we shall find Mr. Tyler a very different poli- 
tician, 

Have the people settled this question of charter- 
ing a National Bank? No, sir. Inseverat of the 
States we find the question was made; in others, 
we find the Whigs iook sides against the Bank. 


‘Ta Alabama even, the great Whig Convention 


which assembled in the city of Tuscaloosa, either 
shamefully prevaricated with the inteution of 
fraud and deception upon the people, or else they 
took sides cpenly against a Bank. Sir, I read 
from page 16 of the address of that Conventicn. 
General Harrison is made to say: 

SI believe that the charter given to the Bank of the United 
States was unconstitutional: it veing one of those measures not 
necessary to carry any of the expressly granted powers into 
effect; and whilst my votes in Congress will show, that T will 
take every constitutional means to revoke the charter, my votes 
in the State Legislature willequa!ly show that Lam opposed to 
those which are unconstitutional,” é&c. , 

Hear, sis, in Alabama, General Harrison is pre- 
sented as the most deadly enemy to the Bank, who 
would even go for a repeal of us charter; and to give 
point and force to what be has said, the address 
asks, “if this is not the old fashioned Repnblican- 
ism which overthrew the Federal party, and pro- 
Gueed the civil revolution of 1800? Sir, with 
such addresses, sent out by the Whig party, is it 
fair to presume that the people have settled this 
question? No, sir; it has been setded by the Ken- 
tucky Senator, bat not by the Administration of the 
people. ; 

Sir, I have said the establishment of this Bank 
will inflict ruin upon ths country. In proof of 
which, I call your attention to the following resolu- 
tions, adopted by the Senate last winter, and to the 
reply of the Secretary of the Treasury thereto. 

% Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to 
communicate to the Senate at as carly a period as practicable, 
in a detailed and tabular form, all the information in the power 
of his Department in answer to the following questions: 

“1, What amounthas the Federal Government lost, from its 
orgenization to the present time, by the employment of banks, 
by the use of bank paper, or by its connection in any wise with 
banks, includiag the depreciation of bank paper. 

“Q “What amount the people of the United States have lost 
from the commencement of the Government to this time, by the 
failure and suspension of banks, and by the depreciation of 
bank paper, by the Joss and destruction of bank notes, and by 
the existence of banks and the use of bank paper generally, 

“3. What have the people and Government of the United 
States paid, directly and indirectly, to the aggregate banks of 
the United States for the use ef those institutions, annually, 
for the last ten years?” : i 

To which the following answers were given by 
the Secretary: 


Losses by the people through the depreciation of 
bank paper, in cases of suspension of specie 
payments - 7 - - - 

Loss or destruction of bank 'notes since 1789, by 
accidents - : ` - ` - 

Losses by counterfeit bank notes, beyond losses by 


95,000,600 


coin = - > ~ ` - 4,414.444 
Losses by fAnctuaiions in bank currency. - - 150,000,000 
The whole amount pejd to the banks for the use 

of their capital, &e for the last ten years 200,590,000 
Losses sustained by the Federal Government by 

employment of banks and bank paper be- 

fore the year 1837 and since, which is a loss to 

the people, tbrough the Gavernment—- 15.492 000 

550,943,497 


Here, sir, you have the grand aggregate of 
$580,943.497 lost to the people by a counection of 
ine Government with banks; for I maintain that, 
without this connection, the banks never could 

ssessed that uadue and fatal credit which 
has caused their ruin. 

Shr, this loss has principally fallen upon the un- 
suspecting, the laboring, portion of the communi- 
ty. By the passage of the independent “sreasury 
bill, this incestueus connection ef bank -and state 
was dissolved—this drain upon labor and eapiial 
has been closed, and the country is new rapidly 
recovering from the depressiss produced by. the 
convulsive efforts of these banks to regain politi- 
eal ascendency. Are the people willing, for the 


ple their own resources? No, sir, no. : 

This aggregate of $580,943,497 was the aggre. 
gate loss of fifty-one years. Divided by that num- 
ber and you have the annual. loss ¢11,374,399— 
enough, or nearly enough, to support this Govern- 
ment, economicaily administered. Well, sir, what 
does the bill under consideration propose. to do? 
To reconnect the Government with banks,: and 
thereby to open anew this exhausting annual drain 
upon their resources; and yet we are told it is for 
the relief of the people. 

Mr. Chairman, we are told you have another 
scheme for the relief of the people. What is it, 
sir? ‘Fo divide the preceeds of the public Jands 
among the Sta‘es?. Yes, this is another of there- 
lief measures of ihe dominant party of this House. 
You tellus your Tressury is empty, and that there 
is a large national debt to pay; and you have actu- ~ 
ally passed a bill taxing tea, coffee, sugar, salt, mo- 
lasses and cotton bagging, to pay that debt; and at 
the same time you take from the Treasury all: the 
money arising from the sales of the public Jands, 
amounting to between three and five millions. an- 
nually, and give it away to the States, 

Sir, is it relief to the pecple to tax them with one 
hand, that you may give it away with the othei? 
If 3t was really your intention to relieve the people, 
why did you not let the money arising from the 
sale of the public lands, remain in the Treasury, 
io pay the necessary expendituresof this Govern- 
ment, It would have superseded the necessity of 
laying a tax of 20 percent. on tea, coffee, and Còts 
ton bagging. ‘nis would have diminished the 
burden of ‘the people, end thereby relieved them; 
for not doing this, you can give no reason that you 
dare avow. ; 

The truth is, you bave an ulterior object to ef- 
t-ct, avd that is, a high éariff for purposes of protec: 
tion. Hence we find you advocating a reconnec- 
tion of the Government with baaks, by which the 
people lose annually - ~ $11,374,399 
Assuming the debis due by the States, ‘ 

and pledging the public lands for 

the paymeit of that debt, amount- 


to - = 200,000,000 
Interest per annum at 
fiv per cent. - - -, 10,000,000 


To these items must be added, for 
the support of Government, ac- 
cording to the estimate of genile- ; 
men who stand high in this re- 


form, dominant paity - - 28 000,000 
The whole sum nece.sary for the 

support.of this reform Administra- 

tion, ig, per annum, - = $49,374,399 


Sir, this is an enormous amount, the coilection 
of which will cripple the energy and paralyze the 
industry of the people; but it is a!l necessary to the 
full completion of a system of measures, to the ate 
tainment of whieh all your legislation directly 
tends. 

Now, sir, the bardens of tais Government. fall 
in a very unequal degree upon the different. sec- 
tions of this Union. he South pays the tax into 
the public Treasury—it is disbursed in the North, 
and at the same time the North receives protection 
upon her manufactures, to nearly the amount of 
the revenues of this nation. Will the South stand 
this system of banking, distribution, and exces- 
sive exnenditures, for the sole purpose of protecting 
the manufactures of the Nortb? She will not; she 
could not, if she would. And I tell you now, sir, 
ifthis system cf fraud and inequality is pursved to 
matnriiy, the South will secede from this Union, 
jet consequences be what they may. Ido-not say 
this in a spirit of defiance, or with feelings of exul 
tatior. No, sir; far from ite We know the evils 
of disuzion; but between slavery and anarchy, we 
choose the latter T will not look at consequen- 
ces beyond the existence of the Union—I trust this 
is not to be the fate of my country—I trusi come 
moder Leonidas will show himself in the Ther- 
mopyiæ of his country, and save her from evils 
which seem to await her. : 


Sir, John Tyler could ask no higher honor than 
io fall himself, tosave his country. He can do it, 
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if-he will stand but firmly upon the Constitution 
: and his principies. Taai 
Mr. Moraan of New York rose, and asked Mr. 
Payne ifhe did not, when a member of the Ala- 
bama Legislature, vote to instruct the Senators 
from that State, and to request her Representatives, 
to vote for'a National Bank, with a capital of one 
hundred millions of dollars? 
Mr. Payne said, to that member I decline mak- 
ing any reply. 


‘SPEECH OF MR. BENTON, 


: OF MISSOURI. 
In Senate, Wednesday, August 4, 1841—On the For- 
tification Bili—the motion pending being hat 
the Senate do not concur in the amendment ap- 
propriating $75,000 tor the purchase of a site 
tor the erection of an armory. 
Mr. BENTON said he had ava led himself of 
the nights adjournment to look into the reports, 
and previous proceedings of Congress andi the 
War Office on this great Western object of ‘a na- 
tional armory in the Valley of the Mississippi, and 
should briefly lay before the Senate the result of 
his researches. He had informed the Senate the 
evening before when, just at the moment of taking 
the final question, this objection had been so unex- 
pectedly sprung upon him, that this was an old 
object-~one of twenty-five years’ standing—and that 
it had encountered the strange fate of beg always 
baffled, although every body seemed to befor it. In 
looking into the history of the case, he found it to.be 
older than he had supposed: he found an act of 
Congress of the year 1803, directing the establish- 
-mentof arsenals in the West; another of 1808 autho- 
rizing the President to establish armories, without 
limitation of their number or locality. In the 
year 1823, he found an act for the specific 
erecticn of a national armory in the val- 
ley of the Mississippi. By this act the Presi- 
dent was required to appoint skiiful commissioners 
to examine and report upon the comparative me- 
rits of different sites in the Great West, and five 
thousand dollars were appropriated to defray the 
examination; in the year following four thousand 
more were added to the appropriation, makin; nine 
thousand fur the expenses of the examination. A 
board of three officers were appointed; tne late Col. 
McRee, so distinguished fer his science, president, 
and the present Col. Talcott and Maj. Lee members. 
This board gave a most careful examination to 
different sites in the valleys of the Ohio river, the 
Cumberland and the ‘Tennessee; but ihe vast iron 
resources of Missouri being but little talked of at that 
time, they did not cross the Mississippi to explore 
the capabilites of the Merrimac, the Gasc-nade 
and the Osage. They made detailed and skilful re- 
ports, detailing the actual and comparative advan- 
tages of ten different positions, and whieh | 
find too voluminous for reading on this oeeasion. 
Results only I will exhibit as presented in their ta- 
‘ble of reeapitulation. Assuming an establishment 
of ihe capacity to produce twelve thousand stand 
of arms annually, as the basis of their calculation, 
they produced this result: 


Ohiopile Falls, on the Youghiogany, - $204,000 
Falls of Big Beaver, - - - 279,000 
Zanesvilie, Ohio, - - - 312,000 
orth Bend, do. - - - 374,000 
Bowman’s Creek, Kentucky, - 398.000 
Falls of Ohio, Jeffersonviile, - 349,000 
Do. above Shippingport, “ ~ 505 000 
Do. below do, - - ~ 394,000 
Narrows of Harpith river, - - 357,000 
Cypress Creek, Alabama, - - 232,000 


Such was the number of positions, and the ac- 
tual and comparative cost of erecting the armory 
at each, which this board presented. All other cir- 
cumstances necessary to the full understand- 
ing, and complete appreciation of each, were 
presented in the detailed reports. It is suff- 
cient for my present purpose, to say that 
many of these positions combined all the 
- advantages which the establishment required, 
and the selection of some one of them seem- 
ed to be a matter of course. Colonel R. 
M. Johnson, to whose untiring and praisewerthy 
exertions the act of 1823, and the creation of the 
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board of commissioners was eminently due, la- 
bored faithfully, in his legislative capacity, to ac- 
complish the: great object. . After he left the floor 
ofthe Senate, it seemed to devolve upon mè to 
take up his work. Itookitup with hearty good 
will, and sanguine hopes; and during the time of 
the overflowing Treasury in 1835-6, when the for- 
ty million surplus, and the way to get rid of it, 
was the anxious and puzzling question with po- 
liticians, I proposed to apply it to the great object 
of the national defences—the defences general'y 
and universally, by land and water—and amonz 
the rest, to supply every State with an arsenal, and 
to erect in the Great West, the long deferred na- 
tional armory. This is what I proposed to do with the 
surplus; but all to no purpose. The devouring 
spirit of distribution had seized on a majo- 
rity of the two Houses. The seductive glory 
of dividing money among the American people, 
like candidates for the consulship in the latter days 
oi the Republic divided bread and grain amongst 
the rabble of Rome, became an overpowering pas- 
sion. All ideas of national defence vanished be- 
fore it. And, to such an extent did this passion 
rage, that, during the time of this great surplus, 
not only no new objects of defence were begun, 
but the old were neglected! Appropriations were 
for such purposes smaller than usual—stinted to 
the lowest amount—-fought off to the last moment 
—and often defeated altogether. “Many bills were 
rejected; twice in three years, there was no appro- 
priation at all for fortifications; and, strange to 
tell, but no less true than strange, an ordinary for- 
tification bill, passing quietly along between the 
two Houses, was waylaid by the present Secreiary 
at War (ihen a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives) a second distribution bill fastened upon 
it, in violation of every parliamentary rule, and 
the whole bill actually iost under the unnatural, 
incongruous and pestilential load. ‘This was the 
fate ofvall defence undertakings during the season 
of the forty millions surplus; and in this universal 
sacrifice and abandonment of all such objects, it was 
a matter of course ibat the Western armory bill 
should have the fate of the rest. It was blowa 
sky-high; and it is only now, after the lapse of se- 
veral years, that the bill has sufficiently recovered 
from its disastrous overthrow, to justify its 
friends in attempting to set it on i's legs again. 
Even as an isolated measure, f should not now 
have attempted it; but the new Administra:ion— 
the paragon statesmen who could not spare a dol- 
lar for defence, when we possessed a surplus of 
forty millions, and who rejected, scoffed, derided, 
and chased ont of Congress all my propositions 
for defence then, are now rampant for defence ap- 
propriations—raging for them in this penniless 
season, when they say we have not a dollar in 
the Treasury; aud at this short session, when short- 
ness of time is made the pretext for stifling discus- 
Sioa, and gagging through Congress the foul litter 
of measures whieh it is well known are too base to 
bear diseassion. Ta this sudden and unexpected out- 
break in favor of defences, by those zo lately opposed 
to them, I have deemed it my duty to bring forward 
again the great object of the Western armory, and 
was gieatly flattered when I found the proposition 
received with the general approbation of the cham- 
ber. it was adopted as an amendment to the for- 
Ufisation bill without division, and, as far as I 
could perceive, without a ‘dissenting voice. This 
Was in our state of quasi committee, on Monday 
last. Our rules require the amendments adopted 
in such committee to be agreed to in Senate; and 
I Jocked upon sach agreement, after what had hap- 
pened, as a mere matter of course. What’ was 
my surprise, at the last mement, when the bill was 
ready for the final question, to see this amendment 
objected to—to see the objection seconded by the 
Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Cuay,] and hear 
bim declare ia kis place, that he would vote against 
ùt with pleasure. Taken by surprise at this unex- 
pected and eleventh howr opposition, I have had 
to avail myself of the adjournment to look up the 
reports upon this subject, and now come prepared 
to show that this measure is ca‘led for by pubiic 
considerations, as well as by a sense of justice to 
the Western country. I have found masses of 
these reports, but shall only quote from one of 
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them, being the last which has come from the War 
Department, and exhibiting the confirmed opinions 
of that official source. Itis the report of the Ordnance 
office, of January 18, 1836, on the call of my col. 
league [Senator Linn] for information on this in- 
teresting ‘subject. The Colonel of Ordnance 
(Bomford) says, in answer to the inquiry, “H is 
the decided opinion of this Department that the pub- 
lic interest calls for such an establishment;” and’ then 
goes on to give his reason for this opinion. Indo- 
ing this, he says: $ : 

“To show the necessity for such a measure, it is deemed suf- 
ficient briefly to recapitulate that, from the most authentic ro- 
turns in this office, the militia of the Western States constituted, 
in 1832, more than one-third of the whole number in the Union; 
and if their rapid increase during the twenty-two years pre. 
ceding that date, be taken asa rule for the future, they wili, at 
the end of the succeeding twenty-two years, fully equal the 
militia of all the other States; and further, when it ig consi- 
‘dered that the expense of manufacturing arms in the West 
cannot be greater, and will, no doubt, be less than the present 
cost at the national armories, and that all those annually distri. 
buted to the militia of the West are now subjected to a heay 
charge for transportation across the Alleghany mountains, it is 
manifest that, from motives of economy, an armory sufficiently 
extensive to manufacture, annually, one-third as many arms as 
are made for the Government on the seaboard, should be esta- 
blished in the West, for supplying the militia of the Western 
States,” 

Here, sir, said Mr. B. are good and sensible 
reasons given for this great western establishment, 
and which have become stronger with all the time 
which has since elapsed. The militia of the West 
has increased more rapidly since the year 1830, 
that they ever did before. Consiituting the one 
third of the militia of the Union at that lime, they 
will amount to more than one half in the year 
1850; and will go on increasing afterwards in a 
ratio uf uemparalleled speed. Ik will require 
several years to construct such an establishment 
as we propose; and the probability is that, by the 
time it isin fair operation, the militia of the West 
will bə the half of the militia in the Union. Is it 
reasonable that this mass of men should be de- 
dendent for their arms on two remote establish- 
ments, barely sufficient to supply the demand of the 
Atlanuc States? Is thisreasonable? The expense 
of transportation is very properly mention- 
ed as an item te be taken into consideration; 
and to this may well be added the difficalties and 
impediments to this, transportation, which must of- 
ten be fatal to prompt or regular deliveries, and 
especially in time of war, A mountainous region 
to be crossed——frozen canals and rivers in the win- 
ter; low water in the summer and autumn: such 
are the impediments which embarrass and en- 
danger the punctual arrival of arms. Two or three 
months in the year is the only period to be relied 
upon for this transportation; and it is the only one 
to be relied on in time of war. How absurd that 
New Orleans sheuld be dependent upon the arrival 
of arms from Boston for her defence from invasion ! 
A position on the Mississippi above, is the quarter 
to which she should look, both for arms and the 
mass of those who are to use them. 

‘The report goes on to say: 

“The proper location of such an armory is a very important 
considgration; and here E would distinctly state, that the prima- 
ry object in view is production, which involves the providing 
of materials for the manufacture, and the bower to be used, 
whether it 2e water or steam. The Proportion between the 
materials and the manufactured arms is about ag twenty-two to 
one; that is, twenty-two tons of materials are consumed in 
mating one ton weight of muskets; hence the necessary facili- 
ties for transportation are highly important for procuring ma 
terials, as well as for distributing the arms to the States. The 
geographical centre of the tract of country in ihe West, to be 
supplied with arms, is found on the Mississippi, near the mid- 
dle of the western boundary of ‘Tennessee. The centre, as re- 
gards population, is probably on the Ohno, near the mouth of 
the Wabash: but this centre is now Constantly moving west» 
ward; and, considering the rapid and extraordinary strides 
making by the Western States, in the increase of population 
and facilities aflorded by. the navigation of our steamboats 
throughout nearly àll the year, ascending the Mississippi more 
than two thousand miles, without material interruption, there 
appears little doubt that at no very remote period, the centre of 
population will be found at some point on ihat river above the 

io.” ` i 
Mr. B. said the first part of this extract louched 
the question of the proper place for the location of 
this armory. Thai wasa point which the amend- 
ment he proposed most carefully avoided. It had 
been the stumbling-block on which many previous 
propositions for the armory had miscarried, and 
which must be fatal to it again if attempted here. 
The moment you attempt to fix it in the bill, every 
member from the West rises, and proposes a site 
Within his own State. Every. one voles for his own 
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site, and there is a majority for no one. Thus it 
has been, and thus it will be again if we attempt 
to fix it here. This amendment avoids that difi- 
culty, and leaves the selection to the President, who 
fiaving no local feelings, can only be governed by 
the public considerations which ought to apply to it. 
The report, however, very properly leoks to the 
Misslssippi river, and to the eventual centre of po- 
pulation in the valley of that great stream. It 
looks forward to the place where the national armo- 
ry of the West should be fifty, an hundred, five hun- 
dred, and a thousand years hence, when that great 
vailey shall be redundant with people fromthe Lake 
of the Woods to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
from the western base of the Allegany to the east- 
ern base of the Rocky mountains. This isa proper 
point of view under which to look at such an es- 
tablishment; and under that grand and national 
view, the section of the Mississippi river ‘between 
the mouths of the Ohio and Missouri, is the un- 
doubted spot for it, pointed out by the hand of nature 
herself, incapable of being mistaken, and inviting 
the Government to come on with its establishment. 
If to be worked by steam power, magnificent po- 
sitions can be found on the immediate banks of the 
Father of Floods; it by water power, then the Merri- 
mack, the Gasconade, and the Osage, present their 
superb positions; and, in either event, every subor- 
dinate and incidental advantage is secured; proxi- 
mity to iron, coal, wood; in the centre of provisions 
and supplies of every kind; in thecentre of that vast 
inland navigation of the West, which presents the 
grand toial of fifty thousand miles of navigable or 
boatable waters all converging to one canal, and 
of which twenty thousand miles are below the city 
of S. Louis, and thirty thousand above. To this 
centre of territory, of pepulation, of navigation, 
and with all the advantages of every supply—pro- 
visions, raw materials, workmen—the armory of 
the West would go ofitself if it only had powers of 
volition and moion, 

This extract also presents another view of the 
greatest importance in deciding this question. It 
is the astonishingly large proportion of raw mate- 
rials, which are worked up in order to produce a 
given amount of finished arms. The chief, and 
indeed the almost only material used in the manu- 
facture of arms is wood and iron; and of these it 
requires twenty-two to one; that is lo say, twenty- 
two tons weight of wood and iron are required 
to produce one ton weight of finished muskets. 
This makes an enormous consumption of those 
two items; and is it not absurd that the Great 
‘West, abounding in wood and iron, should be de- 
pendent on Massachusetts and the lower part of 
Virginia for the use of this material? In a mere 
moneyed point of view, it is a great injury and in- 
justice to the West. Near twelve millions of dol- 
lars have been expended on armories and arsenals: 
this expenditare isto be greater in time to come, 
and to increase forever with the increasing popu- 
lation‘of the Union; and isit to be supposed that the 
Great West will be satisficd—that she ought to be 
satisfied—with seeing all this expenditure continue 
to go into remote sections of the Union to supply 
her with what she has in far greater abundance at 
home? 

Mc. B. then read an extract from another re- 
port to show the necessity of an additional arsenal 
in order to keep up the national supply of the 
arms required. He said there were but two ar- 
mories in the Union: their capacity of production 
was only twelve thousand per annum-—making 
twenty-four thousand—while the annual increase 
of the population was atthe rate of more than 
three per cent. or upwards of thirty thousand to 
the million. The militia of the Union might now 
be two millions; in 1850 it would be near three 
millions. Vast was the supply of arms which 
they would require. An ARMED and EDU- 
CATED population was the SAFETY and the 
GLORY of a Republic; and the arms were equally 
necessary in peace and war—in peace to protect 
their liberties—in war to repel their enemies. The 
consumption of arms is great: they consume 
every day from rast, neglect, and misuse: in war 
they perish far taster than mea. The late war 
with Great Britain cost us above- 200,000 
muskets, and we should have been miserably de- 


ficient in arms if it continued another year. At 
this: time we may not have above 300,000 
stand of arms fit for use! Not more than the one- 
third part which a war with an European power 
would require us to possess. 

Mr. B. then read the extract which sustained 
these views. It was in these words: 


_ “Tn reference to the expediency or inexpediency of establish- 
ing an additional armory, it may be proper to state that mus- 
kets belonging to the United States at the commencement of the 
late war, have been estimated at upwards of 200,000 stands; 
and that the number of muskets manufactured during the war 
was about 60,000. At the cluse of the year 1814 scarcely 20,000 
stands remained in the arsenals, and great efforts were made to 
procure an additionalsupply. Had the war continued another 
year, the deficiency of arms would have occasioned the most 
embarrassing consequences. From this statement it appears 
that at least 240,000 muskets were expended during the late 
war; a quantity nearly approaching the number now on hand, 
as stated in a former partof this report. ‘Thus, it is seen that 
nearly eight years of peace have been required to make 
good losses occasioned by a war of less than three years’ du- 
ration.” 


Mr. B. saidhe had now made good his main 
position—namelş—-that the public geod required the 
establishment of an additional armory, and that if 
should bein the West. This being established, we 
come to the objections which are started against 
it. What are these? We have them from the 


the Treasury, and alleges its Jow condition as the 
obstacle to the small appropriation on which this 
great work is to becommenced. Low condition of 
the Treasury! Sir, what condition of the Trea- 
sury, high or low, will permit this great Western 
object to be accomplished? In 1836, as I have 
already said, we had a surplus of ‘orty millions; 
and the appropriation for this armory was then 
rejected—rejected by the votes of the party now in 
power. For twentv-five years it has been constant- 
ly rejected, or baffled. No condition of the Trea- 
sury, full or empy—no state of the country, war 
or peace—has permitted this justice to be done 
to the West. But’ how stands the question 
with the Treasury now? Is it full, or empty? 
We left twenty-one millions of money and 
means in it when we gave up the reins of 
Government on the 4th day of March last. A loan 
bill for twelve miilions has just passed the two 
Houses at this extra session; a tax Dill to raise 
twelve millions more by (axes on the necessaries of 
life, is now on its passage; and a bill to give away 
the land revenue is also on its passage. Does this 
indicate a low state of the Treasury? Does this 
present a state of the finances whicn renders itim- 
possible to-spare $75,000 for an object of national 
importance in the West? This twelve millions bor- 
rowed isadebt upon the West, as well as upon the 
East; the West wiil have to pay its share of it, but 
no part of it is to be expended for the West. The 
twelve million tax bill is eminently a tax on 
the West. I: isa bill to tax the necessaries of life, 
now free, and to keep up the tax on other articles 
now taxed. It revives the coffee tax and the tea 
tax. H taxes tea—the wine of old ladies, and 
the milk of the working population of the 
cities and factories—and is just as tyrannical 
and wanton a tax now as it was when it pro- 
duced the warof the Revolution. This bill keeps up 
the tax on salt, and all the necessaries and comforis 
of life which come from abroad. It excepis nothing 
but the articles used by certain classes which are 
near enough tothe seat of Governmentto hear of the 
bill, and to write here, and have their favorites ex- 
empted. This they do every day; while the farm- 
ers at a distance hardly know that we are engaged 
upon a tix bill of tke most universal application 
and wanjpn nature, and find it impossible to re- 
monstrate againstit. ‘This tax bill will fall with 
great weight upon the West; it falls upon salt, 
coffee, tea, blankets, wooilens, and a vast number 
of articles of comfort, or necessity. It is calculat- 
ed to raise some ten or twelve miliions for the Go- 
vernment, but will lay a burthen of eighteen or 
twenty upon the people. A full, and more than 
due proportion of this burthen will fall upon the 
West; yet they are not to be permitied to have 
a small fraction of it expended among them- 
selves for a national object of general and pub- 
lie utility! Then the land bill: that proposes 
to give away three millions of annual re- 
venue, the whole of which is raised in the West; 
| and yet it must be given away; and then the 


Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Cray) who points to` 


low state of the Treasury is to be placed as a bar 
to our demand. If the Treasury is low, why 
mate it lower, by giving away this sum? And to 
whom is it given? Nominally to ‘the States! in 
reality to the London’ bankers, who have fixed 
their eyes on our national domain, and sent their 
two lobby members here to attend this extra ses- 
sion, and to attend to their interests. Listen to the 
voice of these bankers! I read you fromthe last 
London Globe—London, not Washington—-braught 
over by the last steam packet, and which shows 
yoa that these London capitalists have their eyes 
fixed upon this land-bill, and are impatient for its 
passage. Listen to it: : 

“We are glad to learn that the Great Western steamer’ has 
brought qver from America remittances for the payment of the 
half year’s interest on Illinois stock, due the lst instant; and 
promises are made that by the next or following packet we 
shail receive money for the dividends on Indiana bonds--thus 
leaving only the Mississippi stock in arrear.. However, if Gon- 
gress should pass the law for distributing the proceeds of pub- 
lic lands amongst the diferent States of America, this will 


supply then. with means to meet their engagements for 
some time to come.” POSE 


Yes, this is their language. 
is theirs. They must have it. It will last them 
“some tine’? When it gives out, the customs 
must make up the deficiency. And thus the poor 
West must see its money go to England to be used 
against America, while no part of its own money 
is allowed to be expended for its own benefit, and 
for its necessary defence against these British and 
their allies. j as 

Sir, it is idle to talk of the low state of the Trea- 
sury. Weare filling it up—filling it to overflowing 
with the product of loans and taxes; and we are 
lavishing millions on other objects. Here is a 
home squadron voted, and some millions for 
fortifications; and many millions for other purposee. 
Even the amount that we ask for this great na- 
tional object is proposed to be squandered, at this 
moment, on the exits and entrances of ministers 
—on a change of diplomatic agents—one of 
those “changes” for which the people were taught 
to cry at the last election. Mr. Webster now 
demands $72,800 for a change of ministers, and 
Mr. Tylers endorses the demand, and the money 
will be voted without defalcation or delay. Listen 
to it. 

“To the House of Repressntatives: 

J transmit herewith to Congress a communication from the 
Secretary of State on the subject of appropriations required for 
the outfits and salaries of the diplomatic agents of the United 


States. JOHN TYLER, 
Wasainorton, July 27, 1843.” 


e 
“DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 26, 1841. 
Sm: I have the honor to state that, in consequence of ap- 
pointments, madeand contemplated, of diplomatic agents of the 

United States, appropriations will be required for the objects 

herein stated, and to request that the usual communication may 

be made to Congress. 

Fer outfits of ministers to Russia, Spain, Mexico, and Brazil, 
and of Charges d’Aftaires to Portugal, Venmark, Sardinia 
Naples,Chili,and Texas, sixty-three thousand dotlars $63,000 

For salaries of ministers to Spain and Brazil for the re- 


The land revenue 


sidue of the current year -~ - .. y i 
For salaries of the secretaries of legation to the same 
places - - 3 - 180 


1 have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, * 
DANIEL WEBSTER.” 
The PRESIDENT. 


Here, said Mr. B. is economy and patriotism, 
Here is change—the real change which was in- 
tended by all the cries of change, which resounded 
ihrough the country during the last summer—a 
change of men, of officers, of diplomatic agents, 
calling in Democratic ministers, and sending out 
Federalists and Abolitionists! And this is the true 
cayuse—one of the true causes—of this called ses- 
sion, and these extraordinary bills for loans and 
taxes. They are necessary to a strong and splen- 
did Government; and that is the kind of Govern- 
ment which the Federalists want, and mean to 
have. Loans, taxes, and banks, are to them the 
Government—both the enjoyment of Government, 
and the preservation of Government—and hence 
the twelve millions loan ‘bill, the twelve millions 
tax bill, and the thirty millions Bank bill, which 
we already have before us, Make the Government 
strong, and it will take care of itself; that is Fede- 
ralism! that is the key which unlocks the Federal 
policy! And with that key the people may unlock 
the door which will give them an inside view of 
all the workings of this session ot Congress, and of 
the secret reasons for calling it, 
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< Thegenilemen now in power, and proposing io 
raise -so. mach money by loans and taxes, have 
taken up the object of the: public defences; and in 
that they do well. But they would have done 
better not to have opposed ‘those defences when 
we had’a surplus of forty millions; they will do 
belter now to give up their scheme of loans and 
taxes, and distributions, and apply the public land 
revenue to that purpose; and they will do nothing 
right on the subject unless their scheme of defence 
embraces all parts of the country—the West as well 
as the East. Tre great West needs arms, and the 
means of defence. New Orleans, her great com- 
mercial emporium, is dependent upon hers innu: 
merable tribes of Indians are on her border; to the 
North she joias the British dominions; and she has 
a serious question with the British in relation to the 
Columbia river. Aj] the reasons which require a 
prudent people to prepare fur war, and by pre- 
paring, perhaps avoid it; all these reasons now 
apply to us. To say nothing of things too 
weil. known to require repetition here, I ad- 
vert to a recent circumstance of portentous 
character—the appointment of Lord Mountceshel tobe 
Governor General of Canada! The jast steam 
packet brought the news of this appointment; and, 
certainly, no news, short of a declaration of war, 
could be entitled to our more serious concern, 
That nobleman is the peer who in ihe House of 
Lords, in the month of February last, not only 


went for war with the United Sta‘es, if McLeod was | 


not released, but for a war of the most horrible 
character—such as the civilized world has not seen 
—and which fills the mind with horror and indig- 
nation, He declared himself in favor of exciting 
our thrce millions of slave: to insurrection, and of 
raising all the Indian tribes against us. He de- 
clared himself also in favor of bursting our finan- 
cial paper system, to which Lean take no objection; 
for if we are insane enough to rest our finances on 
a paper fabric, the lever for working or destroying 
which is in London (and our project of a Fiscal 
Bank shows us to bə just that insane); if we are 
mad enough for this, it is the fair right of 
ourenemies to avail themselvesof that folly. But, 
with respect to the other two branches of his mode 
of warfare, I not only object to them, but invoke 
the execration of Christendom upcn them. He 
will raise against us all the Indian tribes—tribes 
who have no quarrel with us—who are living un- 
der our jarisdiqion—tu whom we are paying 
above six hundred thousand dollars of annuity— 
and whom he would set upon us as mere destrop~ 
ers, lo massacre our women, children, and helpless 
old men.. Where was the spirit of the elder Wil- 
liam Pitt when this atrocious sentiment was utter- 
ed in the British [louse of Lords? that Earl of 
Chatham whose indignant rebuke chastised the 
Earl of Sussex for a similar Sentiment above 
fifty years ago, aad apostrophized him as the de- 
generate son whose ancestors indignantly frowned 
upon him from the tapestry on the walls. Where 
was the spiritof that great Commoner (sank into 
a peer) when the Lord Mounteashel repeated this 
sentiment, and  sggravated it by the addi- 
tion of a proposed negro insurrection—by 
the combined horrors of servile and savage 
warfare! Negroes and Indiaus—slaves upon their 
Masters, and savages upon their neighbors is the 
war which he proposes, and that upon those who 
divid? blood, language and religion with him; and 
this war to take place if McLeod is not released. 
Well, McLeod is not released! and this man is 
Governor General of Canada! ‘The man who is 
for war; and for such a war as 1 have shown, this 
man js senito govern the British dominions ad- 
joining ours—those dominions which are colermi- 
uous wiih our own from the Atlantie to the Pacific 
—and which are now the workshop of Abolition. 
ists, the rendezvous of twelye thousand fugitive 
slaves, and the ex»icing point for sll the Northern 
Indians. Thuis is matter for the whole Union to re- 
flect upon; and, as for the South, let no one there 
forget that the massacre of San Domingo was haich- 
ed in London, and by some fanatics in Paris, self 
Styled Les Amis des Noirs—the Friends of the Blacks. 
Afar more formidable band are now at work in 
that same London, to give our Southern States a 
new edition of the San Domingo massacre. A peer 
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of the realm avows himself for it, upon a contin- 
gency which has -occurred; and this peer is to be 
sent to the spot, and armed with the power which 
is fitted Ío the accomplishment of his plan. Under 
these circumsiances, the duty of preparation for 
foreign war, domestic: insurrection, and savage 
aggression, becomes imperious and irresistible. It 
is our duty to prepare; and one of the preparations 
now to be made is, to establish that national armory 
in the Great West, which the public good and the 
rights of that section equally demand.” 
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SPEECH OF MR. STEENROD, 
OF VIRGINIA. 
In the Housé of Representatives, July 16, 1841—On 
tbe bill No. 8, reported by the Committee of 
Ways and Means. 


Mr. Chairmen, I do not. design to detain the 
committee long by. the remarks which I intend to 
make on the bili under consideration. The able 
argument rade against iton last evening by my 
colleague [Sir. Wise] has not been answered, and 
that is sufficient to warrant and justify the opposi- 
tion it will bere meet. Bat, sir, as I design to vote 
against this bill, I wish to say to the gentleman 
from New York, (Mr. Ferais,} who has just taken 
his seat, that I do not oppose this bill becanse I 
come from. the interior of the country, and my 
constituents are distant from the point ef probable 
invasion, and where these appropriations are to be 
expenced; and I will say also to that gentleman, 
that I will not be so uncharitable as to suppose that 
he votes fur this bill beezuse he comes from a sec 
tion of country where a large portion of this mo- 
ney is to be expended, if appropriated. No. sit; I 
hope and believe he is actuated by more lofty and 
laudable considerations than these. I refer to’ this 
only as an illustration, to show that if the motives 
of those who oppose this bill are to be scrutinized, 
those of certain other gentlemen are not entirely be- 
yond suspicion. But I believe, as I before re- 
marked, that no member on this floor could be in- 
fluenced by such considerations. No, sir; let me 
say to that gentleman, that when his constituents 
Shall be threatened with invasion from a foreign 
power, distance from the point of invasion will 
not shield those whom I have the honor to repre- 
sent from exposure and danger; for, at the first 
swell of the trumpet, at the first roar of the cannon, 
the gentleman will find my constitaents arrayed 
with his, ac the breastworl to our common country, 
whenever and wherever it may be attacked, : 

Mr. Crairman, many of the friends of this bill 
have been pleased to mount the war-horse, as if 
they were willing to march this bill through the 
Fouse, under the sound of the fife and drum. 
Now, sir, I am one of those who have no fears of 
a war with England. Eagland declare war against 
America! For whai? Because one of our State 
courts, ia obedience to the State laws, has held to 


trial an Englishman, who has tauntingly and bold- | 


ly avowed that, at the hour night, he entered cur 
teriitory, murdered our citizens, burnt our proper- 
ty, and consigned the wreck to the waters of the 
Niagara—one who has put himself beyond the sym- 
pathy of all civilized society by the violation of 
law and the ferccity of his crime ! England justi- 
fy it by a declaration of war! Sir, I know bui lit 
Ue of England beyond what l have learned from 
her history; but that little has induced me to be- 
leve that, when England gees to war, itis with a 
higher aim than this—it is for trade, pander, or 
empire; and I think the history of the Revolution 
and that of the late war are yet too fresh in her 
recollection io encourage the hope to gain much by 
4 war with America. England then will act on 
her policy, and she knows that, in the event of a 
war with America, the consequence would be, toa 
great extent, a suspension of h:r commerce and 
labor; and that a rebellious clamor would rise from 
her workshops, her manufactories, and her mer- 
chant vessels, that would throw her empire into 
the most convulsive spasms. She knows that a 
powerful and formidable party is now struggling 
to revolutionize the. entire internal policy of her 
Government, upon principles that must bring 
the extremes of society into the most angry and 
deadly conflict. She knows that Treland, long-suf- 
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fering ireland, under the stings of an cutrageous 
fortune, under the enduring “wrongs of ages, is 
heated to the point of a slumbering volcano, and 
may have resolved no more to raise her impioring 
bands, and sénd up her subject-like petitions; but 
to seek relief by an appeal to the-sy uspathies of the 
Civilized world, and. the gallantry that has on-so 
many occasions distinguished .the warm-hearted 
sons of Erin. Yes;she knows that a distinguished 
champion of Ireland has said, “The rights of Ire- 
land: free trade, or ——; and the rest is. written 
over the touch-hole of the cannon.” And she 
knows, too, that the troubled spirit which conduct- 
ed the recent inserrection in the Canadas isnot yet 
quieted; that the biood of her patricts, shed upon 
the scaffolds, is not yet dry; that the dungeons yet 
darken with the lingering recollection of the crowd- 
ed presence of her sons. England’x eye rests on 
these portentous admonitions in her own sky, and 
knows well—very well—that, in the.event of a war 
with America, the forces that she might precipitate 
upon us, at the first snap of the flint, and the first 
flash of powder, might be imperiously required at 
home to quell the insurrection, or stay the ravages 
of a revolution in her own empire. I am not, then, 
sir, to be alarmed, and induced to vote for this ap- 
propriation, by these gentlemen on their war- 
horses, and the reputed report of their couriers 
that the British lion is growling, Let him 
growl on; he has no terrors for me. But, sir, 
let the President intimate his fears of a war; 
let him bet intimate that hostile British 
fleets may soon be on the ocean; that the 
redcoats may soon be moving around our bor- 
dei; let him but intimate that this appropriation 
may be necessary by the probability of a war, then I 
will surrender my own convictions and opinions, 
and go as faras he who will go the farthest in 
making appropriations for the public service, and 
putting the country in a. state of defence to meet 
such an emergency. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I have been informed, in 
the course of this debate, by one [Mr. Mattory} 
whose position enables him to understand this 
question much better than I do, and one for whose 
clear head and sound’ principles I havejthe utmost 
respect, that this appropriation is necessary, and 
should now be made. I will not endorse the charge 
of the member from Georgia, [Mr. Dawson,] who 
said that{my colleague (Mr. MALLORY] was always 
close-fisted in raising means; but whenever the 
means were to be expended on the navy or fortifie 
cations, he lost sight of every consideration in his 
atlachment to these favorite objects. But I wish 
to cay to my colleague that he should recollect we 
are how ina Whig Congres’—a “reform” Congress; 
and that we were promised to be taught something 
new in the science of Government—to reduce and 
retrench the expenses of the Government, and still 
fully and justly sustain all its many great interests, 
Does this bill propose to redeem and carry 
out this pledge to us, the people, and the’ 
country? Heretofore, when we had a surplus 
Tevenue in our Treasury, the income from the 
lands and the customs was much greater than 
now. A distinguished Senator [Mr. Benton] in the 
other end of the Capitol, sabmitted a proposition (in 
lime of peace to prepare for war; in the day of 
plenty to prepare for the day of scarcity, and to ar- 
rest the spirit. that bad then seized on the public 
mind for plundering the public granary) to appro- 
priate a sum about equal to what would be placed 
under the coatrol of the Department by this bill 
for the defence of the country. What, then, was 
the response to this proposition by the now entire 
Whig party? “Away, away with it; we will have 
none of 1!” Plunder, plunder, was then the ob- 
ject. The argument then was, that the money 
could not bs safely and prudently expended. It 
Was hot Wise fo put such an amount of surplus at 
the control of one of the departmen’s of the Go- 
vernment—rather give this surplus. means to the 
States—return it back to the pockets of the people 
for their use, until required for the defence of the 
country. We were then assured that this enlarg- 
ing of our peace establishment did not accord with 


.the genius of our institutions—that it did not be- 


come us, as Republicans, to impose a long list of 
cficers on the couniry during a series of years of 
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profound peace, to be eating ont the substance of 
the people; and the high authority of Mr. Jefferson, 
and that of his co-patriots, were summoned to sus- 
tain gentlemen in their position. At that pericd, 
with an overflowing Treasury and abundant re- 
sources, these were ihe arguments which defeated 
this proposition; and all appropriations were staved 
off to feed this cormorant distribution. Buta change 
has now come over us—a new spirit has entered into 
us. “After this Government has deposited its sur- 
plus revenue with the States—afier you have 
distributed the proceeds of the land revenue among 
the States, and you have funded a national debt, 
and passed a loan bill for $12,000,000—what more 
do you propose to do? Make the past average an 
ordinary appropriation? To observe economy? And 
to limit your expenditures by your means} No, 
sir, no! The entire appropriations for fortifications, 
dur ng the administrations of Mr. Van Buren and 
General Jackson, were $9,150,523 90. In the 
month of June last, the War Department had at its 
control an unexpended balance of $784 000—near- 
ly the average annual expenditures of the Depart- 
ment for this branch of the pub.ie service for the 
last twelve years; an amount, as acksowledged by 
the Secretary of War, which cannot be expended 
before the next annual session of Congress. But, 
by the bil: now before us, it is proposed to make 
the additional appropriation of $1,019,000, and 
which is not to be expended during the present year. 
No; my colleague, [Mr. Wisz,] who is always the 
first here to scent out any corcealed mischief, and 
to ferret cut danger to the public interest, in all its 
lurking and hiding-places, has shown that this ap- 
propriation was intended to be for the coming year. 
Is this so? It is here avowed and undisputed. Tren, 
šir, I pronounce this. one of the most dangerous 
propositions that I have heard submitted during 
this extraordinary session, I pronounce itnot only a 
most insidious attack on the past usages of the cogn- 


try, butor pcpular liberty. Iiis not only against the | 


principles of liberty (as understood even in Engiand) 
to vote supplies beyond the current year, but our 
revolutionary fathers have incorporated the prin- 
ciple in the organic law of: the land—in the Con- 
stitution. Ina time of war, we are probibied 
from voting supplies to even the army for more 
than two years. But now, in a time of profound 
peace, at a short session, when our legislation must 
be speedy, when it might be supposed that we had 
met here for extraordinary purposes—vwe are call- 
ed on to vote an additional appropriation of $1,- 
019,000 for the War Department ior the ensuing 
year, not now required for expenditure. 

The officers of this Government depend upon the 
representatives of the people for the supplies that 
are necessary to enable them to carry on the Go- 
vernment. This is one of the checks imposed on 
them by the Constitutior, to keep them reminded 
of their dependence upon the people, and to main- 
lain popslar supremecy. ‘fo vote supplies be- 
yond what is required for this, is dangerous to the 
public interests. It may be expended in enlarging 
ihe patronage of the Department, in the perpetua- 
tion of power, and the subversion of liberty. It 
becomes us, then, as faithful representatives, to ob- 
serve this frame-work of our common liberties, 
and to repel all threatened encroachments upon it 
by unwise suggestions or hasty legislation. Then, 
if theie were po other reasons, this, with me,would 
be sufficient to justify my vote against the bill—the 
means are not required for the present year, But, 
sir, we are informed by the Secretary. of the 
Treasury that the Treasury is now empry. The 
means, then, to meet this appropriation 
should be made) must be either by acit 
taxation on the people, or by the employ 
ofthe credit of the Government by a loan. 
therefore uawilling, sir, to vote now for any appro- 
priation that is not indispensable for tbe public in- 
terest; when the means are thus to be furnished. I 
am unwilling now to giye any vote that may re- 
quire an increase of the taxes of the pecple, at 
this time of reputed penury, want, and embarrass- 
ment, when the whole community are said to be 
suffering under the chastisement of tee times. 
Humanity and propriety seem to require that we 
should forbear to add further burdens upon the 
community. To borrow money is, I conceive, 
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but increasing the eyil. I have been taught to be- 
lieve that the power conferred on this Government 
to borrow money is one of iis great and most dan- 
gerous powers—a power greater, and even more to 
be dreaded, than the power to raise armies. By 
the abuse of one, the liberties of the country may 
be overthrown, and power transferred. and lodged 
in the hands of some Cæsar, Cromwell, or Bona- 
parte. But, from this adversity an enslaved peo- 
ple may still look forward to “to-morrow, and to- 
morrow, and to-morrow,” with a hope of their 
political redemption. But, in the abusive exercise 
of the other power—the power to borrow money— 
when the earnings of industry and the property of 
the property-holder are mortgagéd to the money- 
changers by funded debt—when a nation is brought 
to the verge of bankruptcy by its indebtedness, and 
to the servitude that must ever exist between the 
borrower and ibe lender—then there is no hope, 
from this drain and continued taxation on in- 
Gustry and property, but the surrender of the pro- 
prietorship of property, and the lifeless prostra- 
tion and exhaustion of labor. I would, then, 
avoid the funding of a national debt ss a national 
curse. I will give no vote that will tend to Ax this 
curse on my country. Isis that medicine of the 
Constitution which I would resort to only in the 
most extreme case—at a time of war, when the ci- 
tizen was in the camp and the field not able to meet 
the exigency of the country, to bear and pay the 
taxes then imposed upon him. Ina time of peace, 
I would rather appropriate the property of the 
Government to liquidate any demands upon it, or 
to increase the revenne to meet the wants of the 
public service, or to retrench and reduce the ex. 
penditures to the condition of the Treasury. But, 
sir, I wish to avoid further legislation at this exta 
session. Iam one of thai great numb-r of people 
who have felt the most anxious solicitude for the 
country, is interesis and institutions, ever since 
the annunciation of this extraordinary Congress, 
When | heard the first whisper of it here, I felt an 
instinctive admonition that it would be most un- 
wise; and when I heard it discussed in this hall at 
the last session of Congress, I thought it had fallen 
under the opposition which it here encountered. 
‘When my colleague [Mr. Wise] closed his ever- 
memorable speech against this measure, I thought 
that’ the country cwed him much, for having 
arrayed his high character and great talents on 
the side of his country against this measure of 
his party. I then thought that the party, in whose 
toils and dangers he had borne himse'f so ecuspi- 
cuously—that party for whose suceess he had 
done so much, made so many secr:fices, and 
encountered so many perils—-vould have respect. 
ed his suggestions, and yielded to the arguments 
that be opposed to this measure. But, sir, in this 
I was disappointed, and the country was disappoint- 
ed. When it was announced that the late Presi- 
dent had issued bis proclamation ordering this ex- 
tra session, it excited a deep feeling throaghout the 
entire country—a feeling of hope and fac; cf hope, 
that it might benefit the country; of fear, that fur- 
ther legislation would be but tinkering with the de- 
lieate condition of the people, and peril the great 
principies on which our Government resis, ata 
time:o novel and singular in the history of the 
country. 

The Jate Presidential election had excited the 
public mind to an extent that bad no parallel ia 
the bistory of the eovniry. T : 
President Van Buren’s admin 
faithful, honest, end patrione 
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provided for ia the Constitution; sill, to this Ad- 
ministration there stood arrayed an Opposition with 
no declaration or publication of principles; but, un- 
der the watchword. of * ge,” asd the broad 
banner of “reform,” they enlisied acd marshalled 
their forces. Wih tkis issus, the people, ia the 
plenitude of their authority, and in the exercise 
of iheir constitutional right, changed the Admi- 
nistration of the Government, and returned, at 
their late elections, members of this Elo 
reversed here the past party majorities. In les. ths 

one month after the accession of the late President 
——less than three moniks since the last session of 


Congress, and but little more than six. months be. 
fore the regular annual Session—this. extraordinary 
session is ordered. What emergency. bas imposed 
this necessity upon us and the country? Is it res 
quired by the exigencies of the Government? Do 
the few and simple interests intrusted to us by the 
Constitution require the immediate interposition of. - 
legislation? No; the few internal interests, and. ihe 
external relaticns of the Government, intiusied. to 
our care, have been heretofore guarded and pro- 
vided for until the annual meeting of Congress. 
Our commerce, under the guidance of our enter- 
prising citizens, and with the protection of the stars 
and stripes, is respected on every sea and in ‘every. 
port wherever it has gone.. No foreign enemy 
lurks in our border, threatening to disturb our do- 
mestic tranquillity; but we are at peace, and on 
terms of friendship, with all nations. The appro- 
priations deemed necessary for the support of. the 
Government and its interest were made by the re- 
presentatives of the people at the last Congress; and 
the revenues of the Government were put at the 
control of the proper officers, under the direction 
and custody of law to meet them. The. deficiency 
in ths Treasury to meet the appropriations, so pom- 
pously paraded forth in the report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, has been shown in the other end of 
the Capitol, (by Mr. Woopsury, the late able and 
efficient Secretary of that Department,) to be a 
cheat and imposition. 

{Here the Chairman called Mr. Sreznrop to 
order, and said it was not in orcer to referto the 
debate in the other end of the Capitol. ] 

Then, sir, if there was. that deficiency in the 
Treasury to meet the appropriations, it does not 
warrant this extra session. Under the Constitation, 
itis for Congress to judge of the extent of the ap- 
propriations that shall be made, and not the Exe. 
cutive. Then, why is this extra session? Why 
diss nise 12 

We are avout to cut this Government loose from 
its constitutional moorings—to enlarge its powers: 
beyond its past preseribed and acknowledged 
limits; to commence the exercise of doubtful and 
dangerous powers; to venture on in the rapid ca- 
reer of innovation, until the entire past policy of the 
Government is revolutionized; to fritter away the 
State Governments into one consolidated empire; 
ond to hearse the Constitution in what is dcemed 
legislative policy. Itis painful to entertain these 
portentous apprehensions; but the legislation of 
this session, and the bilis that yetlinger in the 
committee-rooms ia their transit to this House, exe 
cite and warrant item. You hat passed through 
this House a bill distributing among the States 
the proceeds of the sales of the public lands, and 
thus pensioning, as deperdanis, the States on the 
Federal Government. You have funded the debt 
of $12 600,000, to be a tax on national industry, 
and thus to bring the Government into servitude to 
foreign capitalists; and you have a revenue bill 
now on your table, io Increase the taxes of the 
people, rendered necessary by this unwise legis- 
lation, You sre about to instimte a privileged 
erder, entienched behind a Bank charter, with the 
power to levy a contribution on the trade, labor, 
and property of the citizen. You are aboat to 
place the revenue. of the Government—the taxes 
paid by the people for the sapport of their Go- 
vernment—at the usc and control of agents un- 
known {0 the Constitation. Measures so impor- 
tant, which affect not only the isterests of every 
man, but reseh ine heart cf our entire system of 
Government—hat may, perhaps, remodel it, and 
impart to it other features and another destiny 
are to be speedily legislared on at this short ses- 
sion; when, under ihe rules you have here apopted, 
of debate is hmited; when two of the 
ef this Uaicn are not represented, at the 
e last apportionment, and the representae 
ven on this foor dees net bear a fulland jast pro- 
ular numbers; when a President, by 
bis predecessor, bas been suddenly 
and usexpectedly called to preside over the Repub- 
he, before he has had fime to examine there great 
aus, and their probabie effect on the country 
and its insiubions—questions devolving «pon him 
and vs such great responsiblity, are now to be 
hastily, rashly, and perhaps finally acted upon, 
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Why all this haste? Can you not trust yourselves 
for a few short months? or are you afraid of “the 
sober second thought of the people?’ If not, I 
implore you to pause in your rapid march—to de- 
day action on these important measures for a sea- 
son—-four short months, until the. annual session 
of Congress, in respect to our constituents, in 
deference to the people—permit us to return home, 
and. consult’ them on these important mea- 
sares, which you have now ai last, and for the first 
time asa party, suggested and proposed to adopt. 
FE profess to be no prophet; but if you persist in press- 
ing these measures, and thus hastily, unexpectedly, 
and unadvisedly fasten them upon the people, it 
must arouse popular indignation, and roll back the 
popular tide against you, and, perhaps, may result 
in a popular insurrection, for a free people will not 
suffer power to sport with their interests, or to be 
regardless of their rights. 

I know, sir, Iam one ofa small party in ‘this 
hall, and have no claim on, or affinity with, the 
present dominant majority. But, in the name of 
the. people, I feel authorized to make this demand 
On you; and if you. still persist in pressing these 
measures on a reluctant and unwilling people, I 
am sustained and cheered by the hope that the Pre- 
sident will then interpose, arrest your progress, and 
stay thes: dangerous measures. Though I did 
much-perhaps as much as any humble indivi- 
dval—to prevent that disinguished man from com- 
ing into power, yet, for myself, and in justice to 
those who acted with me, I must say that our op- 
position was not so much to the man nor his prin- 
ciples, as our apprehension of these fatal mea 
sures, and those with whom he was associated; and 
while I would not have the temerity to expec: that 
‘he should make any saerfees for us, in jus- 
tice to his own fame, for his own dear State, ior 
our commen country, if my voice could reach 
him, I would appeal to him to stand fast on 
his past acknowledged position, on his time ho- 
nored principles; to hold out the Constitution as 
the cynosure of the Republic; to unroll the scroll 
en which is inscribed his Virginia principles, as 
the only guides that can conduet the vessel of state 
amidst the storms and breakers that environ it; to 
disrobe himself of the mystery that seems to linger 
around him, to stand out as a Democrat and a 
man, boldly, firmly, and independently, under his 
ancient State rights banner; and then the people 
will hail bim as a deliverer, rally around him as 
embodying their cause and impersonating their prin- 
ciples; and, reggs in their generous confidence, 
he will see his g life of past public service lost 
in. the imperishable glory of an Administation 
founded on the observance of the interests and the 
acknowledgment of the rights of a froe people. 
Then, sir, all the suggestions of selfish and design- 
ing politicians, and the reputed conspiracy against 
his administration, will appear to the age as more 
spots in the sun-~as bubbles on the surfece ef the 
great ocean. But, let him lose sight of these high 
aims; lend himself to segregated interests; league 
his destiny with distributionisis, stockjobbers, and 
monopolisis—and then he can say with Cardinal 
Wolsey: 

“The king has gone beyond me: all my gloriea 
{ have lost forever. 

No snn shall ever usher forth mine honors, 

Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my smiles,” 


ESI 


THE FISCAL BANK. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 
Tuorspay, August 19, 1841. 

The Cmar having announced the order of the 
day—the Fiscal Bank bill, with the message of the 
President, refnsing his assent thereto— 

Mr. CLAY spoke for about an hour and a half, 
In the course of bis remarks he alluded to the ma- 
jorities by which the Bank bill had been passed in 
both branches of Congress; to the manner in which 
ithad been sent back, and the requirements of 
the Constitution that, being returned without the 
Signature of the President, it should receive the 
sanction of two-thirds of each House before it could 
become alaw. This majority, he did not expect. 
In such observations as he should make, he dis- 
claimed any disrespect for the Chief Magistrate, 


but regreted to find that the 16th fundamental sec- | 


tion of the biil, which had been offered in a spirit 
of conciliation and compromise, had been treated 
with such harshness of language, in the message 
now under consideration. 

He adverted to the day on which Mr. 
Tyler arrived in Washington to take charge cf 
the office devolving on him by the death of Gen. 
Harrison; and depicted what must have . been 
his mingled emotions at finding himse!f the Chief 
Magistrate of the greatest nation on earth; deducing, 
from the address he then put forth to the people, 
Whig principles, which could bear no other con- 
struction but that he would sanction such a Bank 
as had been submitted to him since for his signa- 
ture. Mr. Cray read several passages from this ad- 
dress in suprort of this assumption, and inferred that 
according to the President’s reference to the fathers of 
the Republic, he would do as they had done; and he 
asked, had not Washington, Madison, Monroe, and 
Jefferson, given their sanction toa Bank of the 
United States? He denied that even Gen. Jackson, 
in his veto message, had made any issue on the power 
of Congre:s to establish a Bank for the purposes of 
Government. On the contrary, he believed Gen. 
Jackson would have accepted such a Bank as he 
conceived adapted to the wants of the Govern- 
ment. 

When the friends of a National Bank found there 
were scruples in the Presiden 2s mind which could not 
be got over, they framed a compromise section in a 
spirit of kindness and conciliation. First, conces- 
sion was asked of him, (Mr. Cray,) by his friends, 
aslo the name, Revolting as it was to him, he 
yielded on that point, thinking that “a rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet.” The next con- 
cession to which he had to yield, was the location 
in the city of Washington, and the consequent re- 
Strictions as to loans and discounts; and then the 
third, the compromise clause, which it had been the 
pleasure of the President to criticise in language so 
harsh. Mr. Cray aliuded to all these concessions 
a. having been considered necessary to escape the 
veto, which, it seems, was not to be escaped by 
any such concessions. 

Mr. Cray quoted that part of the President's 
message in which allusion is made to the difference 
of opinion expressed by Congress on various ocea- 


sions, and by several preceding Presidents 
with regard to the constitutional power of 
Congress to establish a National Bank; 


and denied that the position thus assume! was 
historically true. He went on to show that five 
Congresses had decided in faver of the power, and 
notone against it. That every President of the 
United States who had been called upon to act 
on the question, had given it his sarction, but 
one, the present President of the United Svates. 
Mr. C. expressed his astonishment that.the Presi- 
dent, in his attempt to represent the question as so 
nicely balanced, that he could not fake upon him 
to decide, hed not also quoted the authority of 
another co-ordinate branch of the Government, 
and in some respects a paramount branch—the ju- 
dieiary—and show what had been the decisions of 
the Supreme Court. He also expressed his sur- 
prise that the President should think it necessary to 
parade his former opinions in relation to the con- 
Stitutionality of a United States Bank, and ims- 
gine these opinions were known and scrutinized 
during the Presidential eanvass. In this he was mis- 
tsken; andhe (Mr. Cray) thovght the President gave 
hs opinions more weight than they were entitled 
to. He wouid venture to say that ninety-nine out 
of every hundred voters, who elected him to the 
Viez Presidency, never thought of bis opinions on 
the subj ct of a National Bank, being of any con- 
sequence with regard to his duties in that cflice; 
and certainly never calculated on the death of Ge- 
neral Harrison, or the contingency of the Presi- 
dential chair being filled by the present incambent, 
The elec‘ors who placed him in the office of Vice 
President, did not give themselves the trouble of 
inquiring what his opinions were. 

Mr. Cray next quoted that part of the message 
in which it is said, “Entertaining the opinions al- 
Juded to, and having taken this oath, the Senate 
and the country will ree that I could not give my 
sanction to a measure of the character described, 


without surrenderitg all claim to the respect of 
honorable men—all confidence on the part of the 
people—all self-respect—-all regard for moral and 
religious obligations, without an observance of 
which no Government can be prosperous, and no 
people can be happy. It would be to commit a 
crime which I would not wilfully commit to gain 
any earthly reward, and which would justly sub- 
ject me to the ridicule andscorn of all virtuous men.” | 
In this passage it was evident, he (Mr. Cray) 
thought, that the President looked rather too much 
into his own heart, and the consequences to himself 
of the course he shonld pursve, instead of to the 
opinions of those who had elevated him to the trust 
reposed in him. In doing this, he had expressed 
himself in language which Madison would not have 


used; for that great man would never have gone ` ` 


the length of declaring a Bank, for the purposes of 
Government, unconstitutional. He imagined what 
would have been Mr. Madison’s course, could he 
have been called from his grave, and placed in Mr. 
Tyler’s situation. He asked, did Mr. Madison’s as- 
sent to the United States Bank bring down upon him 
the scorn and contempt of all respectable men? 
Other authorities as high as that of the present 
President, and higher, had decided that Congress 
has the power of establishing a National- Bank. 
These decisions should have had some weight; 
the call of the country, so decidedly expressed, 
should have had some consideration; the majority 
of 131 in the popular branch of Congress and of 
26 in the Senate, should have had some weight; if 
doubts were so nicely balanced before, these con- 
siderations should have turned the scale. The 
blessings which the country had enjoyed for forty 
years under the operations of the United States 
Bank should have helped to make a decision. 
Bot President Tyler seemed to have treated the 
subject as if the sole alternative presented to him. 
was either to sign the bill or veto it. Was there 
not another alternative—that of allowing the ten 
days to expire? Were there not two alterna- 
uues? Could he not have adopted the obvious one, 
instead of allowing his imagination to exaggerate 
the consequences to himself? What were indivi- 
dual consequences to the consequence operating on 
the whole country and the people? But was there 
not even another alternative? If it was incompati- 
ble with the preservation of his conscience and 
the promotion of the general good of the country, 
was there not a solution of the difficulty in the his- 
tory of Mr. Tyler himself? When he was instruct- 
ed by his Legislature on a course he did not feel 
in his conscience he could adopt, he resigned. 
He had on that occasion but one State for his 
constituency; when called upon to decide on this 
measure, he had the whole Union—twenty-six 
States for his constituency; and if he regarded his 
his own conscientious seruples in the first case, he 
could have acted upon the same rule in the last, 

Mr. Cray contended that, if it could have been 
foreseen at the Harrisburg nommation, that Gen. 
Harrison would die in the first month of his in- 
cumbency, and that Mr. Tyler would fill the cffise 
of President; and that this session of Congress 
would pass the Bank bil!, which it has passed; and 
that President Tyler vould veto it, he would not 
have received a solitary vote from the Harrisburg 
Convention. 

He alluded to the case of Governor McKean; 
when a bill was presented to him for signature, 
which he could not conscientiously sign, he ex- 
claimed, ‘Allow me to preserve my conscience;” and 
he did so by aliowing the ten days toexpire. Was 
it to be said tha! the conscience or opinions of an 
individual were to be brought into competition with 
a question of great national importance, called for 
by three fourths of the people? Is the preservation 
of conscientivusness and office of more eense- 
quence to any individual than the great interests of 
a people in the establishment of a law or laws ne- 
cessary for the prosperity of the country? 

On reading the President’s message, it now appear- 
ed perfectly obvious to him, (Mr. Cray,) that even 
ifthe Bank bill of the Secretary of the Treasury bad 
been passed by Congress and sent to the President, 
it would not have met his approbation, according to 
his (r.C’s)under:tanding oi the message. It appear- 
édto him that President Tyler would not have signed 
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even that bill, because it contained a provision 
for discounts. Yet there's room lett ta infer, that 
there is another species of Bank which he would 
approve-—a mere Fiscal Agent of the Government. 
Mr. Cray would not say that the country ought 
not to have such a Bank, if nothing else can he ob- 
tained. He understood that some of his friends 
were preparing a measure which they think will 
meet the approbation of the President. A!l that he 
could say was, he would throw no obstacles in the 
way, if he could not co-operate with them. He 
thought thata Bank limited to exchange might ef- 
fecta great deal of good, and it was worthy of 
trial. i 

Mr. RIVES observed that this morning it was 
his most anxious desire to be spared the necessity 
of saying a single word cn the subject which now 
occupied the deliberations of the Senate—and he 
should most unquestionably have preserved that 
silence, had it not been for certain observations 
which the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] felt 
it his duty to make in relation to the conduct of the 
President of the United Siates in discharge of the 
high official duty imposed on bim by the Constit- 
tion. He had hoped that the Senator from Ken- 
tucky would, after what be had said in the prelimi- 
nary part of his remarks, have confined himself 
strictly to the meri's of the question. The Senator 
said that this que:tion was, simply, whether this Lill, 
which had been returned by the President with his 
objections, was such a measure as could be passed 
by a majority of two-thirds, in order to make it the 
law of the land, in spite of the objections of the 
President of the United States. 
tated issue to be tried in the Senate that morning. 
Now he bad sincerely hoped that the Sonator from 
Kentucky would have confined himself to the issue 
he had announced. [fhe had done sc, he (Mr. R.) 
in the humbte position in which he stood here, ho- 
nestly and conscientiously approving the Presi- 
dent's course, would not have said a single word. 
But what had been the course of the Senator from 
Kentucky? He has made an open and violent at- 
tack on the President of the United States, which, 
however qualified with professions of great regard, 
must, if sustained, draw down upon him the ir dig- 
nation of the whole community. The most of the alle- 
gations of the honorable Senator resolved themselves 
into the odious charge of perjury; of faithiessness not 
ovly the party by whose aid he attained bis bigh 
Office, but to the best interests of the ecuntry at 
large. In support of his positions, the Senator be- 
gan with the address which the President put forth 
upon assuming the duties of his office, which the 
Senator contends was looked upon throughout the 
country asa pledge upon the part of tbe Presi- 
dent that he would give his sanction to the bill 
which he had just returned to them. Now he 
must say, with a!l deference to the honorable Se- 
nator, thal this very language was, wherever he 
had an opporiunity of hearing the expression of 
public opinion, reecived with a very different con- 
struction. What was the language of the Pre- 
sident on that oceasion. The President says: 

“I shall promptly give my sanction to any constitutional 
measure which originates in Congress, and shall have for its 
object the restoration of a sound circulating medium, so essen- 
tially necessary ta give confidence in all the transactions of 
Jife—to secure to industry its just and adequate rewards, and to 
re-establish ihe public prosperity. In deciding upon the adap- 
tation of any such measure to the end proposed, as well as its 
conformity to the Constitution, Ishall resort to the Fathers of 
the great Republican school for advice and instruction, to be 


drawn from (heir sage views of our system of Government and 
the light of their everglorious example.” 


Here the Senator would see thatthe President 
expressly says that the mcasure must be constitu- 
tional in order to receive his sanction. Why the 
introduction of ihis epithet constitutional, if the 
President did not foresee that different opinions bt- 
ing enteriained with regard to the constiimtionality 
of a Bank of the United States, he might be called 
upon to saaclion a measure at variance with the 
opinions he held on the subject? But the Sena- 
tor finds in the subsequent clause an explanation 
of the sense in which the President used the term 


“constitutional measure :” that is, ia deciding up- | 


on its fitness as well as constitutionality, he shouid 
be guided by the light of the ever glorious exam- 
-ple of the fathers of the Republican school. Now 
the honorable Senator seemed to have stricken out 
from the context that part of ihe President’s decla- 


This was the iso- - 


i| sentleman to the jeter itself. 


| ration which referred to the sage views of the fa- 
thers of the Republican school as we'l as the light 
of their ever glorious example. Now what views 
bad been presented to the President? Had he not 
the sage views of James Madison in 17912 
Had he not, whatever may be insinuated to the 
contrary, the unvarying opinions .of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, held and often expressed, through the whole 
course of his life? Had he not the example and 
the sage views of the leading Republicans of his 
native State? The honorable Senator had alluded 
to certain passages of secrethictory, of which he (Mr. 
R.) did not pretend to be informed. But if he was 
not misinformed, the honorable Senator stood in a 
confidential attitude with one of the fathers of the 
Republican school, (George Clinton,) in this hall, 
when he gave his casting vote azainst a Bank of 
the United States. Was there not, in the conduct 
of that jlusirious man on that occasion, an 
example to which the President might Jook? 
| Sir, sald Mr. R. who has, by universal consent, 
; been considered as the father of that Republican 
party to whos creed the President has, through 
his whole life, been committed? Who was the 
founder of that party?) Why, Thomas Jefferson. 
However I may cocur with the Senator from Ken- 
tucky in rendering homage to the virtuss and use- 
ful talents of George Washington, I may say that 
he has not been considered in this country as ‘be- 
i) longing to the Republican party to which the Pre- 
sident refers in bis inaugural address. Well, we 
are told that the example of Mr. Madison—who 
was supposed by the Senator to be particularly in 
the mind of the President when he penned this 
address. Now, said Mr. R. I have adverted to the 
views of Mr. Madiscn in 1791, and his celebrated 
speech against the Bank of the United States— 
views reaffirmed by him on another occasion, and 
hever since retracted. The Senator seemed to 
think that the example of Mr. Madison in signing 
the Bank bill of 1816, after expressing opinions 
against the constitutionality of a similar measure, 
should have been fol:owed by President Tyler. 
But how could the case of Mr. Madison in 1816 
apply to that of President Tyler in 18412 If tre 
gentleman would refer to the letter from Mr. Ma- 
dison to Mr. Ingersoll, he weuld sea that Mr. Ma- 
dison had changed his opinions with regard to the 
constitutionality of a Bank of the United States, 
and therefore he signed the bill. In that letter Mr. 
| Madison states that he considered the constitu- 
tionality cf a Bank of the United States as Sustain- 
ed by the considerations to which he had adverted; 
and in a subsequent part of his letter he reaffirmed 
the position that he was then compelled to say 
that it was constitutional, ite wouid refer the 
Let the conduct of 
President Tyler, uncer the circumstances in which 
be had felt it his daty to interpose his negative to 
preserve the Constitution whicn he had sworn 
fo protect and defend, be compared with the 
| cireumstances under which Mr. Madison was 
placed, as explained in his letter to Mr. Iegersoll. 


idents were whoily different, ant that shat justi- 
fied the one in signing a Bank charter, would 
have condemned the cther? Mr. Madison says that 
bere wasa measure that had been annually ac- 
; guiesced in during a period of more than twenty 
| years; that the local aviho 3 as well as national 
had acquiesced in its cons:itationality, and that no 
prespeet existed of apy change in public opinions 
on the sabject. 

i Here Mr. R. read a sentence or iwo from the 
i letter of Mr. Madison, to show what were his opi- 
nions on the subject, 


i| Did not the Senatorsee thatike cases of the two Pre- 
j 
| 


j Now, said Mr. R. will any gentleman venture 


to tell me that th? circumstances now existing con- 
stitute a case like that described by Mr. Madison? 
Has there been any recognition for the last twenty 
years by the co-ordinate branches <f the National 
Government, of the constitutionality of the Bank of 
the United States? Has it been acquiesced in by 
both the local and national authorities? Was pub- 
lie opinion in is favor, and was there no prespeet 
of a change of that opinion. No, sir, the very 
reverse all this is the fact. Instead of there being a 
general acquiescence in its favcr, we find at 
i jeast one-half of the nation, if not more, 


arrayed against it: Instead of an acqui- 
escence on the part of the Jocal-authorities, we 
find the case absolutely the reverse; and ‘we 
not only find a powerful and determined party op- 


posed to it now, but instead of there being no pros: 


pect of a change of opinion against ut, : there is 
every reason to believe that the feeling against. it 
is increasing. He would call the Senator’s atien- 
tion to the number of public meetings and memori- 
als on the subject, threatening repeal, should the 
measure be passed. These were the circumstances 
under which Mr. Tyler found himself, and in ad- 
dition to that, he hadnever changed his opinions 
on the subject, as there was reason to believe that 
Mr. Madison bad done. Mr. R. here treated with 
scorn the ideathat Mr. Jefferson ever favored a 
Bank of the United States because he sanctioned 
the establishment of a branch bank in New Or- 
leans, then a Territory of the United States, 
and said that the anecdote which the Senator from 
Kentucky had quoted was contradicted by the 
whole course of Mr. Jefferson’s life. We have, 
said he, too much evidence of Mr. Jefferson’s opi- 
nions, both oral and written, to suppose that he 
would have stood by and suffered himself to be 
made an accessary to a violation of the Constitu- 
tion. My faith, said Mr. R. cannot be given to it.. 
After refuting Mr. Cuay’s assumption that the 
signing the act to establish a branch at New 
Orleans, and the act to punish counterfeiters, was 
evidence that Mr. Jefferson was in favor of a Bank 
of tre United States, Mr. R. went on to say that if 
Presicent Tyler was to res;ect the opinions and the 
ever gloricns example of the fathers of the Repub- 
lican school, he never would have signed the Bank 
bil. : 
In the very outset of that address, he appealed 
most emphatically, and in the most solemn manner, 
to the obligation he had taken upon himself to pro- 
vet and defend the Constitution of the United 
States. Why this reference to his oath to support 
the Constitution, if he did not intend to hold it up 
for his guidance? In that spirit of devotion to 
Siate Rights and a limited Guvernment, which’ he 
had adhered to through his whole life, he says: 
“Those who are charged with its administration 
should carefully abstain from all attempts to en- 
jarge the range of powers thus granted to the seve- 
ral departments of the Government, other than by 
an appeal to the people for additional grants, lest 
by so doing they disturb that balemce which the 
pattio's and statesmen who framed the Constitu- 
tion designed to establish between the Federal Go- 
vernameni and the States composing the Union.” 
Nothing in the opinions of the great men who 
had been the fathers of the Republicaa 
schoo}, and in which President. Tyler had been 
educated—no other circumstance till the day 
he entered upon his duties as Chief Magisirate had 
secured to change his solemn coavictiens ef the 
unconstitationadty of a Bank of the United States. 
Wha: was he to co when this bill was presented 
t him? The honorable Senator said that at Har- 
risbarz the opinions cf these who were selected, 
rerard to a Bank of the Unived S'ates, were 
thougbt of. Now this was a most extraor- 
state of things. Did it not bespeak a most 
y recklessness om the part of the distin- 
guished men who aitended that convention, that 
hey should hold that a Bank of the United States 
wes the most imporiant measure, and that they 
chouk: not ingaire into the opinions of the candi- 
dates they selected in regard to it? Here was a 
whole party devoted to a Bank of the United Sates; 
and yet they selected for the second cffice in the 
Goveramenta gentleman who was to give his 
ing vote on it, without knowing his opinions. 
as President Tyler so lite appreciated in that 
convention thet they did not know his opinions on 
so important a subject? Who has ever been to 
Washington, and not know President Tyler, and 
that what has given him bis high standing and 
strong hold on the affections of ‘he people, is his 
devotion to, and strict construction of, the Consti- 
tution? Mr. R. referred to the independence and 
firmness manifested by the President when he vos 
ied in a minority of one against a measure which 
he believed destructive of the Constitution. 
Mr. Re next adveried to the fact, that General 


ĝas 


`e trusted that he never should 
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Harrison, who received the nomination at Har- 
risburg forthe first office in the Government, had 


repeatedly expressed his conviction that a Bank | 


of the United States. was unconstitutiona!, and 
quoted ‘his lener. to Sherrod Williams, and his 
speech-at Dayton. Mr. R. then said, that with the 
evidence before him, he expressed it as his celibe- 
rate conviction, that. General. Harrison was cp- 
posed toa Bank of the United States, and he knew 
that there were thousands who supported General 
. Harrison, under the belief that he was opposed to 
- such an ins!itution. 

Mr. R. after contending that the issue of Bank 
or no Bank was not before the country at the last 
Presidential election, replied at length to the al- 
ternatives which Mr. Cray said the President 
might have: taken, rather than apply the veto 
power. First, he repelled the idea that the Presi- 
dent should have kept the bill ten days, and allow 
it to become a Jaw, thus skulking from respensi- 
bility, and asked what the Senator had ever seen in 
John Tyler to suppose that he would act so un- 
worthy of himself and his native State? No, sir, 
the President, in that fearless spirit of truth and 

. candor which had ever characterized him,had boldly 
stepped forwari| to protect and defend the Constitu- 
tion. John Tyler was not the man to shrink from re- 
sponsibility. He would do his duty to his God 
and his country, fearless of any consequences that 
might ensue; end as a Virginian he felt pround 
of the course the President had taken, and thank- 
ed God that he was ready to take the responsibili- 
ty of any act his conscience dictated. He was 

- proud to say for the President that that alternative 
never for a moment entered into his mind, and he 
see a son of 
that Ancient Dominion, from which he. de- 
rived his birth, influenced by such unwor- 
thy motives, As to the other alternative 
of resigning, the gentleman must know that the 
President was an independent branch of the Go- 
vernment as well as Congress, and was not calcd 
upon to resign, because he differed in opinion with 
them. He was to look to their common constitu- 
ency, the people of the United States, and had as 
~ much right to interpret their will as a co-ordinate 

branch of the Government. The case was diffe- 
rent with President Tyler when he resigned his seat 
in the Senate. The Legislature of Virginia, ac- 
cording to the Virginia doctrines, was the. consti- 
tuency of Senator Tyler, and he was bound to 
obey them or resign. Now Mr. R. ventured the 
opinion that the people of the United States would 
be more likely to#approve President Tylers 
course than that of the two Houses of Congress, 
with whom be differed. Mr. R. afer spezking of 
General Harrison’s opinions on the veto power, 
and the number of cases in which President Madi- 
son exercised it, referred to the intimation given by 
the Senator from Kentucky that there would be 
another trial to make a Bank. He advised the Se- 
nator to put off that measure till tbe next session, 
Every thing at the present juncture was against it, 
and he did not think it would be sanctioned by 
public opinion, Though he would cheerfully give 
his support to any measure that was constitutional, 
and calculated to be of public benefit, yet he 
did not believe that any measure of the kind could 
be matured and passed at this Jate period of the 
session, worn our, as members were, doth in body 
and mind, ina protracted ard laborious session in 
the dog-days. He would advise the gentleman to 
perpetrate no more experiments upen the currency, 
but wait for some decided expression of public 
opinion on the subject. 

Mr. CLAY rejoined in a second speech, (whick 
became unusually impassioned toward the close,) 
and in which he warmly repelled the imuuiation 
of having ailacked the President, or charged him 
with treachery. He adverted to their long personal 
friendship, declared it to be usimpaired by what 
had transpired, and his desire for its long conting- 
ance; but adverted to a rumor of the existence of 
a certain cabal, which claimed to be the President's 
friends par excellence, and who surrounded and 
sought to guide him as-a sort of second Kitchen 
Cabinet—whose object was the dissolution of the 
Whig party, the dissolution of Congress, and a 
change in the whole face of the affairs of the 
gountry. Those might whisper suspiciens into his 


ears, and endeavor to pour poison into his hrart, 
with a view io separate him from Mr.C. If the 
President should choose, though Mr. C. was sure 
he could not, to lend his ear to such advisers, and 
to separate himself from him, he should deeply re- 
gret it for the sate of their comm country. 


Mr. RIVES replied at length to Mr. C. insisting - 


that notwithstanding his qualifications, his speech 
was a severe and unwarrantable attack on the 
President of the United States. In the course of 
his remarks, Mr. R. said that he had heard, and 
knew nothing of the cabal to which the Senator 
from Kentucky alluded; but he kad heard ramors 
of an organized legislative dictatorship, sending 
deputations from this Capitcl to the President of 
the United States to bring him to terms, and teach 
him his duty. Now he didnot pretend to vouch 
for the truth of this rumor; but he would say that 
there wasas much foundation for it as for the one that 
the Senator from Kentucky had given. As for 


the rumor that there was a cabal to break up the. 


Cabinet, he knew nothing of it. The President 
nimself was the best judge of these matters. He 
knew best the sentiments of the distinguished gen- 
tlemen around him, and knew how far their opi- 
nions coincided with his, and the harmony of the 
Cabinet could be preserved. It was for him and 
not for any cabal to decide when it was necessary 
to break up the relations subsisting between him 
self and his cabinet. He would set the Sena- 
tors mind at rest on one point, and that was, 
that so far from being one of that cabal, to 
break up the Cabinet, which so haunted his ima- 
gination, he never had the slightest idea of a Cabi- 
ret appointment, and never would accept one if 
offered. His bighest ambition was to be the repre- 
sentative of the old unterrified Commonwealth on 
that floor. After some further remarks from Mr. 
Rives, 

‘Mr. CLAY made some observations in reply, 
disclaiming any knowledge of the organized lezis- 
dative dictatorship to which Mr. R alladed. 


Mr. ARCHER, in rising on the present ocea: | 


sion, did not intend to enter into a dicussion on 
the subjest of the President’s message. He thought 
enough had been said on the subject by the two 
Senators who had preceded him, and was disposed, 
for his part, to let the question be taken without 
any more debate. His object ia rising was to call 
the attention of the Senator from Kentucky to a 
certain portion of his remarks, in which he hoped 
the Senator, upon reflection, would see that the 
language used by him had bern ico harsh. His 
honorable friend from Kentucky had taken oce2- 
sion to apply some very harsh observations to the 
eondacl ot Cerain persons who he snpposed had 
instigated ihe President of the United S-ates in the 
course he bad taken in regard ta the bill for char- 
tering the Fiscal Bank of the Waited Sates. The 
honorable Senator took occasien to disclaim any 
allusion to his cclleague, [Mr. Rives,] and be 
would say beforehand that he knew the honorable 
Senator would excent him ako. 

Mr. CLAY said, certainly, sin 

Mr. ARCHER He would say, however, that th: 
remarks of the Senator, harsh as they were, might 
well be construed as baving allusion to his ceol- 
Jeagues in the other House. He (Me. A.) dis- 
charged no more thaa the duty wh'ch he knew his 
honorable collcaguis in the other House would dir- 
charge towards him were an offensive allusion sup- 
posed to be made to him where he could not defend 
himself, to ask for the honorable Senater to make 


| some disclaimer as regarded them, 


Me. CLAY here sard, no, no. 

Mr. ARCHER. ‘The words of the Senator were: 
“A low, vaigar, asd prefligate cabal?! whieh the 
Senator also gna'ed asa Kitchen Cabinet, bad 
surrounded the President, and were endeavoring to 
turnout the present Cabinet Now, who would 
the public suppose to be that low and infamous 
caba:? Would the people of the United States sup- 
pose it to be somposed of any other than those who 
were sent here by the people to represent them in 
Congress? He asked the Senator from Kentucky 
to say, in that spirit of candor and frankness 
which always charaeterized him, who he meant by 
that cabal, and to disclaim any allusion to his col- 
leagues in the other House, as he had done for his 


* colleague and himself in this body, 


“interrogated. 


Mr. CLAY said, if the honorable Senator would 
make an inquiry of him,.and stop at the inquiry, 
without going on to make an argument, he would 
answer him. He had said this, and he would te- 
peat it, and make no disclaimer—that certain gen. 
tlemen, professing to be the friends, par excellence, 
of the President of the United States, bad put them- 
selves in opposition to all the leading measures of 
his Administration. He said that rumor staied that 
acabal was formed, for the purpose of breaking 
down the piesent Cabinet aiid forming a new one; 
and that that cabal did not amount to eaough to 
make a corporal’s guard. He did not say who they 
were; but he spoke of rumor only. Now, he would 
ask his friend from Virgina [Mr. Arcurr] if- he 
never heard of that rumo!? If the gentleman 
would tell him that he never heard of that rumor, it 
would give him some claims to an answer. 

Mr. ARCHER confessed that he had heard of 
such a rumor, but he never heard ef any evidence 
io support it. 

Mr. CLAY. I repeat it here, in the face of the 
country, that there are persows who call them. 
selves, par excellence, the friends of John Tyler, 
aud yet oppose all the leading measures of the Ad- 
ministration of Jobn Tyler. I will say that the 
gentleman himself is not of that cabal, and that his 
colleague is not. Farther than that, this deponent 
saith not, and will not say. ? `: 

Mr. ARCHER. The gentleman has not advert- 
ed to the extreme harshness of the language he 
empleyed when ke was first up, and he would ap- 
peal to gentlemen present for the correctness of the 
version hs (Mr. A.) had given of it. The gentle- 
man said there was 2 cabal formed—a vile Kitchen 
Cabine:—low and infamous, who surrounded the 
President and instigated him to the course he had 
taken. That was the language employed by the 
honorable Senator. Now suppose language such 
as this had been used in the other, branch of the 
National Legislature, which might be supposed to 
refer to him, (Mr. A ) where he had notan oppor- 
tunity of defending himself; what would be the 
course of his colleagues there? The course of 
those high-minded and honorable men there to- 
ward him, would besimilar to that he had talren 
in regard to them. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. President, did I say one 
word about the colleagues of the gentleman? 1 said 
there was a cabal formed for the purpose of break» 
ing down the present cabinet, and that that cabal 
did not number a corporal’s guard, butsI did not 
say who that cabal was, and do not mean to be 
Any member on this fiver has a 
right to ask meif Į alluded to him; but nobody 
else has. I spoke of rumor oniy. 

Mr. ARCHER said a few words but 
was not heard distinctly enougs to be reported. 

Mr. CLAY. {said nosuch thing. I said there 
was arumor—toat public fame had stated that 
there was a cabal formed for the purpose of re- 
moving the cabinet, and I ask the gentleman if he 
has noi heard of that rumor? 

Mr. ARCHER, afier some remarks too low to 
be heard in the gallery, said it was not the words 
the geatleman had quoted to which he referred. 
It was the remark of the gentleman that there was 
a low and infamous cabal—a vile Kitchen Cabi- 
net—and the gentleman knew that to bis view 
there could not be a more odious phrase used than 
Kitchen Cabinet—and that it was these expres- 
sions that he wished en explanation of, 

Mr. BERRIEN sailit was the concurrent opi- 
nion of ail the Senators around him, that the Sena- 
tor from: Kentucky had spoken of the cabal as a 
ramor, and av rot coming within his own know- 
ledge. He hoped the Senator would understand 
him in rising to make this explanation. 

Mr. ARJBER said he was glad to hear the dis- 
claimer made by the gentleman from Georgia, 
and he would therefore sit down under the convie- 
tion that the gentleman from Kentucky had made 
no such blow at his colleagues of the other House, 
as he had supposed. ; 

The question was then taken anew on the- pas- 
sage of the bill, and decided by—yeas 25, nays 24; 
and, there not being the constitutional majority of 
two-thirds in its favor, it was finally rejected, 

«The Senate then, after an exhausting session of 
seven hours, adjourned, 


he 


July, 1841. 
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SPEECH OF MR. FERRIS, 
OF NEW YORK, 

In the House of Representatives, July 17, 1841—0a 
the fortification bill, in reply to Mr. UNDERWOOD 
of Kentucky, and òihers, whomade objections to 
the appropriations. oe 
On motion of Mr. FiıLLMORE, the House resolved 

itself into Committee of thé Whole on the state of 

the Union, (Mr. Wixrnrop of Massachusetts in 
the-chair,) on the bill making appropriations for 
various iortfications, for ordnance, and for pre- 
venting and suppressing Indian hostilities. ‘The 
question being on the motion of Mr. W ATTERSLN 
to strike out the enacting clause of the biil, Mr. 

Ferris addressed the committee in substance as 

follows: 

Mr. Cuatnman: [have no disposition to intrude 
myself upon the notice of the House. I would 
prefer being a listener to a speaker on this floor, 
But there are occasions when to be silent, would 
bea dereliction of duty. Having the honor in 
part to represent the city of New York, which is 
deeply interested in the passage of this bill, I feel 
desirous of expressing my views in relation to it. 
The bill has been assailed in so many and various 
ways, that I find it difficult to follow the many ob- 
jections that have been urged against its passage. 
Some oppose the bil! on the principle of retaliation, 
because on a former occasion many of the support- 
ers of this bill preferred the distribution of the surplus 
revenue among the States, to the application of it 
to fortifications, and others because they would 
prefer applying the resources of the eountry to the 
increase of the navy. Some oppose it on the ground 
that the fortifications,lwhen completed, wiil require 
a large number of men to defend them, and others 
indulge in political crimination and recrimination, 
without examining ihe merits of the bill. Some 
oppose it because the bill ror the distribution of the 
preceeds of the public lands has passed, and others, 
because a loan bill of twelve millions is in pro- 
gress. Some objecito the biil because they be- 
lieve the unexpended balances of past appropria- 
tions are sufficient for all present emergencies, 
aud others because they have no confidence in for- 
tifications asa means of national defence. 

This is a fearful combination cf hostile eje- 
ments, and the friends of the bill may justly be 
alarmed at the success of a measure so necessary 
in the present crisis of our national affairs. But 
if the subject before us is stripped of all the extra- 
neous matier with which it has been surrounded 
in the pregress of this debate, it presents the naked 
question: Shall our country be putin a state of 
defence, so far as the reparation and improvement 
of the existing fortifications may place them ina 
serviceable state, by the expenditure of the unex- 
pended balances of the appropriations for 1840, 
and the appropriations contemplated by this bill? 
I am aware that the opinions of gentlemen on 
this question” will be influenced by various 
causes, and to a considerable extent by their 
relative geographical position. And 1 do not 
complain on that account. Those who reside 
on the frontier or seacoast, and must meet the 
first shock of an invading foe, feel a na- 
tural desire to be placed in a state of safety. Those 
who reside in the interior, or “far beyond the 
mountains,” and are secure from “war’s alarms,” 
do not feei the sume necessity for the ereciion and 
Support of fortifications. Those who look upon 
our forsign relations as threatening war, are ur- 
gent to place the country in a state of defence; and 
those who look upon the interruption of peace as 
a remote contingency, are indifferent to appropria- 
tions providing for hostilities. 

Without waiting to examine the accuracy of 
these different views, I believe that it wiil be gene- 
raily conceded, that, whether we are to enjoy the 
continuance of peace, or have to meet war with 
its Concomitant evils, this country should gradually 
perfect a system of fortifications on ber seacoast 
and frontier, which shall ulimately place the na- 
tion in astaite of defence, and that there should be 
annually applied for this purpose a reasonable por- 
tion of ihe public revenue, ‘The national cefence 
was one ef the great objects for which tbe central 
Government was formed; it was one of the consi- 
derations which induced the States to give up to 
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the common Treasury oi the nation their respective 


revenues, and- sacrifice, for the benefit of ali the. 


American people, their local advantages; and per- 
mitme to say, without intending the remark as 
invidious, that the State of New York did no 


make the least of those sacrifices, as. is 
evidenced by the fact that more than 
one half of the entire commercial revenue 


of the United States, is derived from gcods im- 
ported into the city of New York, and now she is 
compelled humbly to solicit through her represen- 
tatives for a few hundred thousand dollars to erect 
fortifications decided, by an intelligent board of off- 
cers, to be necessary to place her in a partial state 
of defence. Isay parial, because the same board 
of officers set forth in their report, to which I shall 
have occasion to refer, that to prevent the occupa- 
tion by an enemy’s vessels of war, of the bay be- 
low the Narrows, by which this entrance to the 
haibor of New York would be closed to her trade 
and commerce, will require the erection of works 
at an expense of 3,362,824 dollars, and that to 
place the city of New York in a compete state of 
defence, would require the erection of s fort at 
Wilkins’s poiat, opposite Throg’s point, and 
other important works, which it is not now neces 
sary to detail. 

Tne national defence, was among the most 
powerfal motives which induced the States re- 
spectively to yield upa portion of their sovereignty, 
and form this great confederated Republican em- 
pire, adopting for her banner the stars and stripes, 
and for her motto “E Pluribus Unum.” 

The national defence was one of the induce- 
ments to the adoption of that Constitution under 
whose sanction we are now deliberationg, and 
which invesis Congress with “power to lay and 
callect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay 
the debis, and provide for the common defence 
and general welfare of the United States ” 

From the examinatian of dcecument No. 206, of 
the first session of the 26th Congress, containing 
a report of the same board of officers, concerning 
the military defences of the country, bearing date 
May 10, 1840, it appears that it wiif require 
912,186,547 to place the nation ia a partial 
state of defence, and that to complete a full system 
of defence by fortifications, according to the plan 
laid down in the report, will require the expendi- 
ture of $29,215 371 to repair and build the fortif- 
cations, and the further sum of $6,228,340 to arm 
them; making together the sum of $35,443,711. 
We are informed by the chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, that from an examina- 
tion of the subject, he discovers that the average 
annual expenditure for fortifications during the 
twelve years preceding 1840, amounted to $866,000. 
This would require at the same rate of expendi- 
ture upwards of forty years to complete our sys- 
tem of fortifications, a time long encugh, I should 
suppose to satisfy the most scrupulous economist. 
For causes not now necessary to investigate, only 
$182,000 were expended during the year 1840 
upon fortifications. From decument No. 30, of 
this session, it appears that the unexpended ba- 
lances of appropriations of 1840 for fortifications, 
amounted to $784,025. The bill before us pro- 
poses that this sum shall be increased by an addi- 
tional appropriatizn of $940,000, so that, the mo- 
neys applicable to the repair of fortifications, and 
to be expended by the first day of Juiy, 1842, 
shall amount to the ageregaie sum of $1,724,025; 
this sum added to the $182.000 expended in 1840, 
will amount to the sum $1,906.025, and would 
make the average annual expenditure for the two 
years and a half, ending on ike first day cf July, 
1842, the sum of $762,410, being less by $103,590 
than the average annual expendiiure on fortifica- 
tioss during the twelve preceding years, in a time 
of profound peace, with the exception of the In- 
dian war in Florida. It is proposed, in fact, to 
make up, by extraordinary activity in the Engineer 
Department, in the repairing of the fortifications, 
and placing the country in a state of defence 
daring the current, and part of the ensuing year, 
for the want of activity during ihe year 1840. 

I can rerceive nothing improper or extravagant 
in tbis design. It does not require war, or the 
threatened approach of war, to justify this expen- 
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ditare. Tt is much less than the ordinary annual 
peace experditure for the great: object of national 
defence. But the inquiry is very naturally made, 
Why anticipate the appropriations before the meet- 
ing of Congress at its next regular session? The 
answer is obvious: Because, from the active mea~ 
sures in progress, the moneys now available will 
be all expended before appropriations can be ob- 
tained, as it is known by experience that Congress 
usually passes the appropriation bills at the close of 
each session, which, at the next session, will be as 
late as June or July, and by that time ono half.of 
the working season will be over. : 
It has been urged as an objection to this bill:tha 

our system of defence by fortifications has been 
from time to time enlarged; and that, after the ex- 
penditure of millions of dollars, the sum of $35- 
443,711 has been estimated as necessary to com- 
plete the system of fortifications recommended:in 
the report of the board of officers to which I have 
alluded. But is there any thing extraordinary or 
unreasonable in this? Have not the thirteen origi- 
nal States, just emerging from the war of the Re- 
volution, exhausted, impoverished, and in debt, in- 
creased to twenty-six sovereign, independent, and 
wealthy States, with three extensive and fer- 
tile Territories, soon to. be admitted. into. the 
sisterhood, and forming an empire ranking with 
the first nations of the earth? Havenot our.po- 
pulation, wealth, resources, commerce, manufac- 
tures and agriculture, proportinably inereased? 
Where but lately a gloomy forest frowned over 
the land, cultivated fields yield their rich harvests 
to the labors of the husbandman, and mighty cities 
are springing into existence; the sails of our com- 
merce are spread on every ocean; the noise of the 
shuttle and trip hammer is heard in cur manufac- 
turing towns, and the plough of the seiler is con- 
verting the immense prairies of the West to the 
use of man. Our Government has become the 


‘great model Republic, and has sent forth her ex- 


ploring expedition to advance, the boundaries of 
human knowledge and the cause of geography and 
science—our sea coast has been exiexded by the 
purchase of Louisiana and the Floridas, and our 
inland borders have been enlarged by the extin- 
guishment of the Indian title to the public lands, 
and by the extension of our frontier posts. It 
would be as reasonable to suppose that a garment 
made for an infant would clothe a full-grown 
giant, as to centend thata system of economical 
defence, adopted in the infancy of our Republic, 
would be suitable for this great aod prosperous 
empire. 

There is a feeling prevailing to a great extent, 
which may prove adverse to this bill, and to which 
I would apply a few remarks. Many regard ap- 
propriations of this description as local appropria- 
tions, and made for the benefit of the particular 
places, in whose vicinage the moneys would be 
expended, and this consideration more or less in- 
fluences their votes on this Acor, It is true that the 
mechanics and laboring classes of such places may 
be, toa certain extent, benefited. They obtain 
employment, they receive wages, they retain the 
money in the country, they expend it in their sup- 
port. They forma portion of. the great body of 
consumers which create a mart for cur agriculu- 
ral and manufacturing produce, and thus these 
moneys are returned back to the country, and cir- 
culate through the various channels of industry, 
giving activity to business, viger to enterprise, 
and prosperity to all classes of the people. It would 
be a much more hberal view of thyse appropria- 
tions, to consider them made, for national objects, 
to regard the eities cn our sea coast and frontiers 
as the great warehouses of the. nation, where the 
property of us citizens, the tobacco, the cotton, the 
rice and sugar of the South, the grain and pro- 
visions of the middle States, the manufactures of 
the East, the produets of ibe forest and fisheries, 
of your fur iraders, of your whaling and sealing 
voyages, your minerals, and the surplus produce 
of the entire country, are brought forsale and ex- 
port, or as the depots for the reception of goods, 
wares, and merchandise, from foreign rations, to 
be sold and distributed through the country tosup- 
ply the necessities or provide for the wants, the com- 
fort, or convenience of the inhabitants, to regard 
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receiving from the country and returning to the 
coùntry mutual benefit and advantage. The places 
where the fortifications already erected are situated, 
and where others are to be located, are positions 
selected by competent engineers, with the view of 
enabling the works erected on them to defend the 
extrances to the highways, by land and water, by 
which an invading enemy would enter our coun- 
try with his fleets and armies, or to compel such 
an enemy to land his troops in situations most dis 
advantageous to them for advance or retreat, and 
where they could be met ani repulsed under ` cir- 
cumstances most favorable to the forees which 
should oppose them. > 

The necessity which requires tbe existence of 
fortifications in particular positions is by no means 
fortunate to the inhabitants of such. places. They 
must sustain the first shock of war—they must be 
the first to meet and repel invasion—they must 
suffer all the inconvenience of besieging fleets and 
armies—the destruction of trade, the derangement 
of business, the ravages and depredations of hostile 
and licentious soldiery. But while the war is 
raging here, all is quiet and peace in the interior. 
If. judiciously located, properly constructed, and 
well defended, the fortifications prevent an enemy 
from entering the country; its inhabitants pursue 
‘their various occupations, enjoy the social inter- 
course and interchange the courtesies of life, as if 
no hostile banner floated ever besieging enemies, 
and no friendly trampet summoned the chivalry of 
the invaded districts to the battlements erected for 
their defence. For the wantof such fortifications 
Havre de Grace and Buffalo were burned during 
the last war. For the want of such fortifications 
the public buildings of this city, and the Halls of 
legislation, which covered the spot where stands 
the splendid edifice in which we are row delibe- 
rating, were destroyed, and the inhabitants of this 
District were doomed to witness the flames of their 
lofty domes flickering in the heavens, an evidence 
of the want of prudence in their rulers, and of the 
vandal spirit of their invaders. For the want of 
such fortifications, the enemy took and held pos- 
session of the city of New York during the whole 
of the Revolutionary war, and also ascended the 
Hudson and burnt Kingston. All civilized narions 
resort to fortifications as a means of defence, and, 
notwithstanding they are sometimes captured, no 
enlightened Government would for that reason 
abandon the use of them. 

In the report of the board of officers to which I 
have alluded, numerous instances are detailed of 
the successful defence of fortifications against the 
attack of vessels of war, armed stsamers, and 
floating batteries of vastly superior force in the 
number and power of their armament. I will 
mention some of the most remarkable. f 

In 1794a small round tower in the bay of Mar- 
telloin Corsica, with only one heavy gun, beat 
off two British ships of war without sustaining 
much injury. 7 

In 1836 the town of Fuenterabia was success- 
fally defended by three guns, mounted on an old 
wall, against a squadron of six armed steamers, 
two British, and several Spanish gunboats. 

But why search the history of Europe for in- 
stances of the successful defence of fortifications, 
when our own furnishes so many ei.amples?) Who 
has not heard of the gallant defence of Fort 


. Mcultrie, mounting about thirty pieces of heavy 


artillery, against.the attack of a British fleet, con- 
sisting of two ships of war of fifty guns, four of 
twenty eight guns, two of twenty guns, anda bomb 
ketch, under the command of Sir Peter Parker? 
Who has not heard cf the brave defence of Sto- 
nington by citizen soldiers, wbo, with a battery 
only three feet high, mounting only tvo eighteen 
pounders, beat off a sloop of war? 

The successful defence cf Fort McTifenry by 
Colonel Armistead and the brave mea under bis 
command, consisting of reguler troops end volun- 
teer militia, against thirty British ships of war, con- 
sisting of ships of the line, large fri» ates, and bomb 
vessels, by which Baltimore was saved irom an at- 
tack by this fleet, is among the most brilliant 
achievements of the late war. I will refer to an- 
other bright page in the history of our country. 
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The defence of the Fort at Lower Sandusky by 


“Colonel Croghan, who, with a smali number of 
men, armed with muskets, and one six-pounder, 
successfully defended the fort with the loss of only 
one man killed, and seven wounded, against a si- 
multaneous attack by gun-boats, and a land force 
consisting of five hundred British troops and from 
seven to eight hundred Indians, aided by five six 
pounders and a howitzer, who lost in the attack, in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, upwards of one hun- 
dred and fifty men. But why multiply examples when 
the universal practice of civilized nations attest their 
opinion of the utility of fortifications. for national 
defence? During the long and bloody wars be- 
tween France and England, growing out of the first 
revolution in France, what prevented the fleets of 
Britain, with her immense naval superiority andiprox- 
imity of situation, from entering the naval depots 
and commercial ports of France, bu: fortifications, 
judiciously placed, and suitably provided with the 
means of defence? Admonished by the past, the 
Government of France is now placing Paris in a 
state of defence, by the erection of fortifications at 
a vast expense, prudently preparing, in time of 
peace, for the emergencies of war. 

It is alleged by the opponents of this bill, that 
the assailing enemy would have an increased pow- 
er of attack and annoyance by means of armed 
war steamers, and that such steamers could pass 
by our batteries into our harbors unperceived, or, 
if discovered, without much opposition or injury, 
and wish the committee to infer that the erection 
of fortifications is a useless expenditure of the pub- 
lic money. I do not draw the sarae conclusion 
from the same premises, The increased power 
which the enemy derives from armed steamers, 
furnishes an argument why our defences should be 
proportionably increased, and their means of at- 
tack and resistance augmented to enable them to 
cope with thisnew combination of power. Would 
not the sentries walk their rounds? Would not te- 
legraph signals, and every other device, be made 
use of which the ingenuity of man and military ex. 
perience have discovered, to prevent sarprise and 
alarm the garrison on the approach of an enemy? 

Is it not fair to presume that the officers who 
shall be entrusted with the command of fortifica- 
tions guarding the entrance to our seaports, will ex- 
ercise their best judgment and skill in availing 
themselves of all the means within their control to 
prevent the passage of hostile ships of war and 
armed steamers? Could not chains, rafts, vessels, 
and floating batteries be so placed, that while they 
should obstruct the passage of such vessels, friend- 
ly ships would be allowed to enter? Is it not pro- 
bable that before au enemy could remove these 
obstructions, he might suffer so much annoyance 
from the fire of red hot shot from the batteries as 
to deem it prudent to retire? It has been observed 
that fortifications are useless, inasmuch as an ene- 
my may land ata distance, and march upon our 
cities in the rear. This is a mistake. The prin- 
cipal object of fortifications is to prevent the ap- 
proagh. of the vessels of an enemy ia a particular 
direction, the landing of an armed force at parti- 
cular points, and to give the garrison the advantage 
of defensive works, if assailed by land or water. I 
will take an example. Fort Schuyler, for which 
an appropriation is proposed in this bill, is built on 
Throg’s point, which projects frem the main land 
into the sound opposite Long Island, forming 
a narrow strait, through which ships of war 
must pass under the guns of the fort in go- 
ing to the city of New York by Long 
{Island sound from the-east. Without this 
fortification, an enemy could land in the rear of the 
city below the strong defensive position afforded 
by Haerlem river, and thus fiad no natural or arti- 
ficial obstacle opposed to his progress, and the eity 
must be defended by the uncovered breasts and 
living valor of her citizens. But this fort will com- 
pel an enemy’s forces to land at some distance to 
the east of it, and more than twenty miles from 
New York; and in marching to the city, they 
would have to pass Haerlem river, and a line of 
entrenchments bristling with cannon, manned by 
citizens fighting for their altars and firesides, for 
wives, children, liberty, and life. In such a crisis, 
when old and young would rush to the “battle 
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field,” it is no exaggeration to say that with the mi- 
litia from Long Island, New Jersey, and the neigh. 
boring counties, conveyed by numerous steam- 
boats, always at command, a force could be col- 
lected of one hundred thonsand brave and deter- 
mined men, animated with the same enthusiasm 
in defence of their country, which lighted their 
sires to victory in the war of the Revolution. In 
what situation would a besieging army and its 
commander be placed, with a broad river on each 
side of them, filled with armed steamers, vessels of 
war, and every means of annoyance that could be 
obtained? Haerlem river and a line of armed en- 
trenchments, well manned in front, and the entire 
body of the militia of the country collecting in their ` 
rear by railroads, steamboats, and every available 
means of conveyance? I believe that.they would 
be in the same situation as General Burgoyne 
found himself and army at Saratoga, unless they 
saved themselves by a rapid flight and escape to 
their ships. 

If this view of the subject is correct, it must be 

e evident that no number of ships of war, armed 
steamers, or steam batteries, could answer the 
same purposes as Fort Schuyler. Itis more pro- 
bable that an enemy, instead of landing his forces 
and marching directly on the city, leaving the fort 
in their rear, would first attack the fortification by 
land and water, and prudence requires that the 
works should be prepared for such an emergency. 

An objection has been made to this bill because 
one of the fortifications for which an appropria- 
tion is required, covers sixty-three acres. If a 
board of competent officers has determined that the 
works require that number of acres, they should 
just cover so much land, no more, or less. The 
fortifications should be adequate, both in extent 
and force, for the purposes for which they are 
erected, or they become useless, and the money ex- 
pended in their erection is wasted. In such mat- 
ters, the opinion of officers and engineers, whose 
studies, habi's of life, and experience, qualify them 
to judge accurately, are more to be relied upon 
than the vague speculations of inexperienced citi- 
zens, however splendid their talents and extensive 
their information on other subjects. 

Before I reply to the objection urged by some, 
that if the fortifications are completed, it will re- 
quire seventy thousand mento man them, E will 
respectfully request an answer to this simple ques- 
tion. If it will require seventy thousand men to de- 
fend the country with fortification:, how many 
men would it require without them? The opposition 
made to this hill because there is an unexpended 
balance of the appropriations of 1840, applicable 
to the repair of fortifications, should not influence 
the committee, unless it can be shown that the aggre- 
gate amount of this unexpended balance, and the 
appropriations made by this bill, are more than 
sufficient for the purposes to which they are to be 
applied. If itcan beshown that the estimates of 
the engincers are incorrect, that aless sum than 
what is required would accomplish all that isin- 
tended to be effected by the appropriations, then 
there would be a fair inference and argument 
against the excess; but this is not even pretended. 
The objection then resolves itself into a mere ques- 
tion of time; that is to say, whether the appropria- 
tions shal] be made at this session or next; and as 
to that question, there is this answer, which I hope 
wi'l be decisive with the committee. If the appro- 
priations are not now made, the works will be 
shortly suspended for the want of funds to carry 
them on. Ifthe appropriations are made, the for- 
tifications will be putin a serviceable State, and 
the couniry placed in a state of defence. Can the 
Representatives of the people hesitate what deci- 
sion to make? ~ 

But it is contended by some that these appropri- 
ation should be withheld becanse itis desirable 
that the navy should be increased, and a home 
squadron. established. When suitable measures 
are proposed, having these objects in view, I will 


give them my cheerful support. I trust I never 
shall be wanting in yielding a proper support to 
that gallant navy, which is the pride and the boast 
of our country; which experience has shown to be 
so useful and so essential an arm of our defence; 
which has extended the fame of our Republie to 
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the most remote climes; which has chastised her 
aggressors, humbled her foes, protected her citi- 
zens, and borne aioft the stripes and stars, amid 
the roar of elements and the thunder of battle. The 
home squadron I regard as useful in aiding the de- 
fence of our harbors; in protecting eur foreign 
commerce and coasting trade from piracies and de- 
predatious, and in extending relief to merchant 
vessels in distress. Representing, in part, a com- 
mercial city, I should be wanting in my duty to 
my constituents, if I opposed measures deemed so 
useful and necessary. Appropriations for such 
purposes are not inconsistent with the objects of 
this bill, but the reverse. The fortifications, army, 
and navy, will afford mutual protection and sup- 
port to each other, and constitute, together, the 
best sysiem of national defence. In what manner 
wonld you protect the navy yards and the immense 
public property collected in them: ships of war in 
dry docks, undergoing repair; ships of war building 
on the stocks, or lying in ordinary; timber and ma- 
-terials of all kinds collected and arranged for the 
construction and equipment of vessels of war and 
armed steamers; the workshops, barracks, and 
buildings connecte 1 with establishments of this kind, 
unless by suitable fortifications and breastworks. 

I have made these observations in support of ap- 
propriations for defence in anticipation of a state 
of peace. `I neither expect war nor advocate war. 
I believe it to be the interest of England and the 
United States, to cultivate the relations of peace 
and friendship, and by a reciprocity of commercial 
intercourse to supply the wants and increase the 
happiness of the people of both countries; and, I 
trust in God, that there is too much good sense and 
amicable feeling, in their respective national coun- 
cils, to bring in belligerant collision two nations 
having a common ancestry, 2 common language, 
acommon literature, and distinguished for their 
advance in civilization, in the arts and sciences, 
and in the principls of free government. But, 
however ardent may be our attachment to peace, 
we cannot purchase it at the sacrifice of national 

„honor. We cannot consent to the surrender of 
partof our national territory by the alteration of 
our Northeastern boundary line, as guarantied by 
the treaty of 1783, and confirmed by the treaty of 
Ghent, unless by mutual concession and agree- 
ment, with the assent of the State of Maine. Wo 
cannot permit encroachments on our Oregon Ter- 
ritory. We cannot suffer vessels, sailing on the high 
seas under the protection of our flag, to be detain- 
ed and searched under any pretence whatever. 
We have demanded and insist upon redress for 
the outrage committed on our national sovereigniv, 
by the seizure of the steamboat Caroline, while 
moored at our shores, within our acknowledged ter- 
ritorial limits, in time of profound peace, by an 
armed band, acting under the command of a 
colonial officer of the British crown, who, in the 
darkness of midnight, bearded this unarmed and 
defenceless vessel, while her crew and passengers 
were buried in sleep, murdered an American citi- 
zen, and sent the boat, careless df those who might 
bein her, over the foaming cataract of Niagara, 
wrapt in a sheet of flames. 

The State of New York has proclaimed, through 
her Judiciary, that she will maintain ber rights as 
a sovereign independent State, subject to the Con- 

stitution of the United States, and that she will 
cause Alexander MeLeod to be put on his trial 
for his alleged participation in the outrage com- 

- mitted on the steamboat Caroline, in an indictment 
for murder. What may be the result of that trial 
no man knows, and what may be the consequences 
of that result no man can predict. With negotiations 
pending and unsettled on all or most of these 
subjects, and when national pride checks a spirit 
of national conciliation, ali reflecting men must 
entertain some gloomy forebodiags for the future, 
and wisdom admonishes us to be prepared for the 
last resort of con ending naticns. ‘Wecannot hide 
from ourselves the fact that we are threatened with 
hostilities. We cannot close our eyes to the signs 
of the times; the clouds of war have risen on the 
political horizon, and assume a portentous aspect. 
An armed force of at least twenty thousand regular 
troops and large bodies of organized militia are 
hovering on our Canadian borders, ready to pour 


down upon our country in case of hostilities. Fuif- 
teen or twenty thousand black troops have been 
organized in the West Indies, ready to be thrown 
into our Southern States, to raise the standard of 
rebellion and to place arms in the hands of an in- 
surrectionary slave population; and when we be- 
hold England organizing a fleet of war steamers 
in the form of steam packets—when we behold her 
ships of war bearing her flag on every sea, 
ready to fail upon our commerce, and to 
make an attack on our maritime cities— 
shall we wait until the storm of war bursts upon 
us? until an invading- army shali penetrate our 
country—spread desolation far and wide, destroy 
our Cilies, and ravage our country with fire and 
sword—until the savage auxiliaries of the enemy 
shall startle witn the war whoop the peaceful inha- 
bitants of our hills and valleys, or bathe the toma- 
hawk in the blood of helpless innocence? and solely 
rely for defence upon the militia, collected in haste, 
badly organized, and but partially disciplined? I 
have every confidence in the bravery, in the patri- 
otism, in the enterprise and skill of my countrymen. 
They would do all that men can do. IJ will admit 
that, on the first alarm, they would rally in defence 
of their country; they would repel the invader, and 
drive him over the border, or force him back to 
his ships. But viewing all this in the most favora- 
ble aspect, without calculating the contingencie: of 
battle, would this successful effort of patriotism 
and valor restore a ravaged country to its former 
happy condition? Would it rebuild the conflagrated 
cities, towns, and habitations of our people? Would 
it restore their property or reanimate the bleeding 
corpses of their slaughtered countrymen? No, sir, 
no; we must keep the enemy out of the country. 
We must prevent the mischief. We must pro- 
lect our coasts and harbors with fortifications 
and every other available means of defence; 
and annoyance, which experience and the improves 
ment in the art of war have rendered fit and ne- 
cessary. Distinguished as the American people 
are among the civilized nations of the earth for 
boldness of enterprise and inquiry, advanced as 
they are in the arts, sciences, and literature; attach- 
ed, as they are, to all that refines, adorns, and ele- 
vates the intellect, I am unwilling that in the art 
of war they should retrograde to a state of barba- 
rism, and have nothing to oppose to an assailing 
foe, provided with all the military engines of de- 
struction, but their hardy frames, armed with rifles 
and muskets, unprotected by breastworks and for- 
tifications. I am aware of the advantage which 
such defences give to men inferiorin numbers and 
discipline to their assailants; and the battle of New 
Orleans is astriking instance of the advantage ofa 
cover, and artillery, to undisciplined militia defend- 
ing themselves against the attack cf highly disci- 
plined and veteran troops. It isno answer fo say 
that the breastworks, behind which the Armericans 
defended the city of New Orleans, were temporary 
works sudjenly thrown up, and composed of earth 
and cotton bags; for it must be evident to all, that 
their advantage would have been greater if their 
defences had been better, and that if they lad been 
protected by a regular line of military works, jadi- 
ciously planned and constracted, it is not probable 
that New Orleans would have been assailed in that 
d rection. 

I wish my country to advance in the art of war 
with the other civilized nations of the earth—to 
adopt all the improvements in discipline an! tac- 
tiesto have the best system for ihe formation of 
a military foree—to be possessed of the most efti- 
cient engines of warfare, and the most judiciously 
planned and constructed fortifications and de- 
fences, not with the view of maintaining large 
standing armies to eat up the substance of the peo- 
ple—net for conquest or renown—Dut that we may 
at all times be prepared to defend our country, her 
institutions and laws—‘hat we may always have 
among us the elements of military organization, 
and the means of rendcriag our militia efficient in 
service under the direction of officers of approved 
skill, bravery, and patriotism. In peace our forti- 
fications would be garrisoned by our small army; 
in war they would be manned by our militia, who 
would be trained to the service, and aided by the 
regular army, which would be increased as the 
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this, the people have only to will it; and we, the 
Representatives of the people, shouldbe: the last to 
refuse necessary appropriations for such purposes. 
Is our country so poor, so exhausted, so impover- 
ished, so crippled and broken down, that we have 
not the means of repairing our fortifications, and 
placing our country in’ a state of ‘defence? ` 
shall we proclaim thisto the world, when we are 
threatened with war and vengeance, if we support 
the State of New York in the exercise of her rights, 
and in maintaining: the dignity of her laws, by ar- 
resting and holding to: trial an individual charged 
with being concerned in the murder of one of her 
citizens; or in the language of the British minister, 
“her Majesty’s Government formally demand, 
upon the grounds already stated, the immediate re- 
lease of Mr. McLeod, and her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment cntrcat the President of the United States to 
take into his most deliberate consideration the ` se- 
rious nature of the consequences which must. en- 
sue froma rejection of this demand?” - No, sir, 
our country may have sustained a temporary sus- 
pension of her energies, consequent upon the over- 
action caused by an extraordinary inflation of 
paper money. She may have been retarded in her 
advance by injudicious and improvident legislation. 
She may have been torn and convulsed by the agi- 
tation of party. But with a territory stretching 
from the rezions of the North, to the tropics, and 
extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean, 
with every variety of soil and climate, with:an ‘ine 
telligent, industrous and enterprising people, rich 
in ail the productions of nature, and art, her march 
is onward, onward. With the elasticity of youth, and 
the indomitabie energies of her condition, she springs 
forward to greatness and empire, to that destiny 
which no foresight can discover, no tongue pre~ 
dict. May that destiny be fortunate, and happy. 
May our country ever be ‘the conservator of free 
principles, the refuge of innocence, the asylum of 
the persecuted and distressed. But to preserve her 
so, she must be ever prepared to maintain her 
rights and avenge her wrongs. In questions of 
this description, no party feelings should. be al- 
lowed to influence our deliberations, whatever 
may be our difference of opinion on abstract ques- 
tions of policy, or measures in relation to our in- 
ternal government, or with foreign nations, as re- 
gards our commercial relations and intercourse. 
When measures provi ‘ing for the common defence 
of the country present themselves for considera- 
tion, there should be but one opinion as to the 
great object in view, however we may differ in 
the mode of accomplishing it. 

I had the honor of a seat on this floor when the 
question came before us whether we would sus- 
tain the Executive in insisting on the performance 
by France of the engagements ‘she had ‘entered 
into with this country, after long and tedious nego- 
tiations; and although party spirit ran high, ll 
feelings of political dissension were sacrificed on 
theallar of patriotism; and when with one united 
voice the House of Representatives determined to 
sustain the Executive in his efforts to maintain the 


national rights and national honor by resolving:: 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the treaty with France 
of the 4th of July, 1831, should be maintained, and its execu- 
tion insisted on.” 


[felt proad of my country. Had I ever enter- 
tained doubts as to the stability of her institutions, 
they would have vanished when I saw all hearts 
‘has united in one common bond of patriotic feel- 
ing. And now, when our relations with Great 
Britain have assumed a belligerant aspect, in con- 
sequence of negotiations and discussions growing 
out of the subjects to which I have called your’ at- 
tention, anc sbe is prepared with her fleets:and “are 
mies to ass il our seaboard, and fall upon our bor- 
ders at the ‘irst blast of the war trumpet,* shall we 
refuse prot ction to the land over which Waves the 
‘star spang ed banner?” T trust not. Isay again, 
we should avail ourselves of all the means of de- 
fence which civilized nations possess in this age of 
improvement and enterprise, and I most ardently 
bope that the vote on this bill will reflect honor on 
this House, and afford an evidence to those who 
have entiu: ted us with the guardianship of their 
welfare, that we are not unmindful of our daty 
them and to our country. 
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“ist Sess. Public Lands—Mr. Benton. Senate, 
3 SPEECH OF MR: BENTON, | to plunder the weak States, and pamper the strong and sordid motives are brought to govern elections 
3 F OF MISSOURL ones—to make the whole national domain aad ~if candidates are seen giving that money. for 


` Fi Senate, Friday; August 13, 1841—On Mr. Lixn’s 
“yinvendment*to- the Land . Revenue Distribution 
anc eee nb 


Ont Mr, 

d,and was in these words: 
“Strike out the whole billafter the enacting clause, 
except the pre-emption clause, and insert: 

“Thi from and ‘after. the passing of this act, the nett pro- 
cedr ot the sales Of thé’public lands, so- far as the same shall 
not be needed to defray the expenses,or to pay the debts of the Ge- 
neral Government, shall. be, and the same are hereby, pledged 
to the common defence of the Union,.and shallbe faithfully ap- 

Hed to that object; from time to time, accor Jing to the plans of 
Sefence which Congress shall adopt, until the United States 
are placed.in that state of strength and security which is due to 
the Enor and independence of the country, and to the protec- 


tidh of the rights aid interests of its citizens. And itshallbe | 


the duty-of the. Secretary of the Treasury, at the commence- 
“ment of. each. stated session of Congress, to report to each 
House of Congress the amount of the nett proceeds of the pub- 
lic lands forthe ‘current year, and which were not required to 
defray. theexpenses, or to pay the debts of the United States; 
and the amount so reported shall be, and the same hereby is ap- 
propriated to providing’ such means, and constructing such 
works ‘of public defence by land and water, as then may be in 
progress; or: which, Congress shalt order and direct; and such 
appropriations shall continue until the defences of the Union 
shall be covpleted, and shalt be in addition to the ordinary an- 
nual appropriations for such objects.” 

. MBkes amendment having been read, Mr. BEN- 
Tan «proceded to. state the. nature, and to contrast 
ihe‘characiers, ofthe two propositions involved by 
the: biH,‘and the amendment, and to show them to 
be:-antagonistic to each other, and worthy of very 
different :fates—-one. condemned by the Constitu- 
tion, .by patriotism, by: honor, by comm: n decency; 
the other. commanded:and. recommended by every 
obligation of constitutional duty, cf honorable 
impulsion, of ‘patriotic. feeling, and of decent re- 
gard:for:.the character of the Senaic, or for the 
-wélfare of: the country. He first examined the 
Distribution bill; and rapidly exhibited its cha- 
racter:and nature, under the different aspects which 
appeared to him to be the most important. He 
said: 

“Phis distribution scheme is a gross and flagrant 
breach of the Constitujion, unmitigated by the 
-apology of precedent, or the plea of surplus reve- 
nue. Et is: the first bill of its kind which may be- 
come- alaw; and those who. pass it, and the Pre- 
sident who may approve it, will have the honor 
to have. given a new wound to the Constitution, 
(already pierced with innumerable stabs) and des- 
tined, in all appearance, to. receive its last deadly 
thrust at this present parricidal extra session. The 
Constitution was- not made ‘to divide money or 
property: it contains no rale for distribution. In 
altempting to divide this money, we have to make 
‘arulecas we go; and that rule, by what passes in 
the Senate, is seen to be just whatever ix nesrsar: 
to: obtain the majority of one which is necessary to 
earry the bill. > Ft literally paysits way ihroagh the 
‘House,.. For raising revenue, there i: arole jaid 
‘downman the Constitution. Direct. taxes must be 
in the: Ratio:of.representation: duties mus! be equal 
andusiform.  For.dividing money or property, 
there. is'no rule laid down; and this, of itself, at 


~oncesshows the unconstitutionality of such division, 


and:reduces every operation. of this kind to wha! 
“this case is'seen to be—a mere ease of plunde:! 
“the‘old States plundering the young ones! and the 
young ones are brited into submission to be plun- 
Mered... Congress can only raise money to defray 
»the expenses, or te pay the debts of the Govert- 
ments yet.this bill raises revenue from the land- 
forneither purpose, and imposes the necessity o? 
Jaying (axes,.and making loans to supply iis place. 
Loan bills, and tax bills, are now on our table to 
supply, from.other sources, the revenue: which is 
thus thrown away. There isno surplus, butad:. 
-fieiency of revenue; and thus, this new violation 


of the. Constitution, unpretexted by preeedent—un- . 


mitigated by the plea of surplus—sgzravated . by 
` aenaldeficioncy—stands before us as the bases 
outrage upon that instrament which the history cf 
our,Government has ever.yei exhibited, 
‘Revolting.for its unconstitutionality, this bih is 
shoeking-fonits immorality. To debaveh the peo- 
ple and the. States—to degrade them 10 the level of 
‘@.Roman rabble, reeeiving corn and bread from 
consilar candidates—to bring the base element of 
public corruption into our. Presidential elections— 


quest of Mr, B. the àmendment was 


‘Treasory the bribing fund and spoi! of desperate 
car.Jidates for the Presidency: such are the effects, 
if rot the. objects, of the bill; and, from such ef- 
fects and. suck objects, every feeling of honor, 
patriotism, and decency, impels us to turn away 
with shame, indignation and disgust. Base asthe 
effect or objects of the bill may be, it is tobe 


worked through Congress by means s'ill baser” 


than itself. Baits and lures, to entice or entrap 
support, are held out in all paris of it. Per 
eertums-and landsto new States: impertinent per- 
missions and lestrictioss upon future Congresses: 
bamboozling prétensions to a pre-emption law: 
douccurs for votes: other bi'ls to be rejected if this 
is not passed: such are the base means by whic 
the bill seeks to work its devious and corrupt pro- 
gress through the halls of Jegislation. ‘When the 
money is gof—when the distiibation is made— 
Lendon is to be the favored point and place of is 
destination. 
the English capitalists in that city are now looking 
for the passage of this bill to pour the land revenue 
of our country into their laps. Thetwo lobby mem- 
bers from London who did us the honar to atiend this 
extra session, avd who were so prompt and punc- 
tualin their attendance, came for two objects; of 
which. thiyland revenue was one, anda National 
Bank the o'her. ‘The letters addressed . to our Se- 
cretary of State, on the subject of the State debts, 
by London bankers, are so many demands for this 
money: so that London,and London alone, may 
be looked upon as the certain and ultimate desti- 
nation of the land revenue to be distributed by 
this bill. 

Rome was in the seventh century of ler age be- 
fore the consulship was bought by bread and grain, 
distributed from the publië granaries, and by gla- 


diatorial and wild beast fights, paid for out of ‘the | 


public Treasury. She was old and corrupt before 
the people were reduced to the degradation of re- 
ceiving pay for their yoltes—before they were de- 
banched and degraded to the ignominy of shouting 
panem et eireenses—bread and the games—in the 
rear of consular candidates, and giving their votes 
to any candidate, whether a Clodius.or a Catil-ne, 
who would vote them the mast bread, or the most 
games and shows, out of the public Treasury. 
Rome was seven hancred years old before she sunk 
to this degeneracy; and are we io begin with it in 
the first half century of our existence? Are we to be- 
gin where that Republic ended? Begin with distri- 
bations frem the public Treasury, first of surplus 
money, then with land money, afterwards with ens- 
tom house reveriues, and, finally, the panem et 
streenses Of degenerate and debanched Rornc? 

Such is the distribution project! Sach its assi- 
milaticn to the debauching and degradiag means 
by whies elections were corrupted, and patriotism 
extingnished, in the last days of the Roman Re- 
public! Such its unconstitutional character—iis 
demoralizivg tendeney—its corrupt purpose—and 
its British object. Compared to this, and how 
stands ghe amendment? As virtue to vice: as light 
to darkness: as an angel of light to an imp of hell 
Conatitutionally, the amendment is not only a mst- 
ter of right, but of dety and obligation. The com. 
mon defence is an object, and an end, of the Con. 
stitution, It isa design, and the very design of 
thatinstrament. The States eonfederated for the 
parpose cf defence: they united themselves for 
that objeet--for ihe purpose of giving to each the 
Strengin ofall, It is a purpose twics mentioned i> 
the Constitution; and yet, to be now overborne and 
made to stand back, and give place to a piratico! 
dis'ribation bili: this indeed is shame and mischief! 
the worstof shames and the greatest of mischief: 

The moral.and political duty of defence is no 
less clear than the constituticnal injunction which 
commands it. Every people must defend them- 
selves~~must put on the armor of d fence, and hold 
themselves ready to defend their rights and honor 
—or become the object of contempt, and the sub- 
ject of spoil and plunder to their neighbors. Re- 
publies especially must defend themselves; and 
above all, this. Republic, upon whose fate the last 
experiment of such Governments depends. Repub- 
lican government is brought into contempt if base 


The last London papers show that | 


` 


voles which ought to be given for cannon, ships, 
and forts—if people are seen stripping their country. 
instead of defending it—if the Treasury becomes 
the spoil and pillage of desperate candidates and 
debauched voters, « ae 

The public defences ‘have been too long neglect- 
ed.. The Democratic administrations in vain urged 
this subject when we had an overflowing Treasury, 
and were taxing our wits to find out what to.do 
wilh ite The Democracy then said, “defend the 
country with it:” the Federalists said, “divide it” 
and unhappily this course was followed. Twenty- 
seven millions were divided; and the result has 
been calamitous to every interesi. Calamiteus to 
the Slates which received it; and which have been 
plunged deeper in debt and faxes by it. Calami- 


- tous to the Treasury, which was emptied by it. 


Calamitous to the principal deposite banks, which 
were driven to suspension by it. Culainiious to 
the Union, which is now without defence, while 
menaced with war or disgrace. Calamitdus to the 
people, who are subjected to Joans and taxes to 
supply the place of the lost surplus, and to furnish 
the means of new extravagances. The defences 
have been too long neglected. To neglect them 
still longer, and to throw away, or squander among 
the States, or to give the British the land revenue 
which these defences demand, is evidently the 
consummation of human folly, and would seem to 
justify the. monarchical belief that the elective 
principle is false, and that the people are incapable 
of self-government. The bill is forbid by the Con- 
stitution: ihe amendment is ordered by the Con- 
stitution, The bill is for the base purpose of de- 
bauching and bribing the people and the States: the 
amendment is for the noble purpose of defending 
them. The amendment saves our money, to be 
used. against the British: the bill gives itto them, 
to be used against us. The London capitalists. are 
now lonking for the passage of this bill! Listen to 
an article from the last Lonjon Globe: “The pass- 
age of the land bill, niw before Congress, will supply 
the States with money for some time, to pay the interest 
on their debs in this country”? Thus, the English are 
looking out for the passage of this bill, and count- 
ing up the amount of money which they are to re- 
ceive under it. 

The military and naval boards, which have been 
required to report upon the subject, inform us that 
it will require above one hundred millions, of dol- 
lars to place the Union in that state of defence, 
by land and water, which the. safery and the honor 
of the country require. The lands will yield that 
sum. With accelerated saies, at graduated prices, 
they will soon yield it. At the presentraie of the 
Sales, from three to six millions per annum, they 
will still yield it in the lapse of some years. Shall 
this ample fund be given or squandered away, and 
the cefenees either be abandoned, or their whole 
expense thrown upon the eustom-house revenue?” 
Shall the agrieullural and planting States have 
these hundred millions thrown. upon them (for. the 
exports which bring in the imports which pay the 
custom-house revenue, bear ihe burthen of thisre- 
vente:) shail these States bear the bucthen of these 
hnndred millions; alter givieg up ‘heir lands to the 
General Government, for the common benefit? 
Shali Georgia and Virginia, the real donors, be 
taxed in their exports to provide money for de- 
fence (which money will be nearly all expended to 
the Norh) after seeing their lands squandered 
away by a rule which gives the mass of it lo the 
North, and to those States which had no land to 
bestow on the Government; or, baving it, retained, 
aod new sell it for its owa benefit, like Massachu- 
setts and Maine; or, not having i, exacted three 
millions of acres out of the Virginia grant, as did 
Connecticut? Are the planting and agricultural 
„States thus to be called pon for an hundred mil- 
lions for the defences, after seeing the land revenue 
thus diverted . from the Treasury to whieh it be- 
longs, and sent to a quarter from which it never 
came, and which quarter is again to be the. grand 
-absorbent of the new. hundred: millions, -thus so 
wantonly exacted from the South, and. West? - Is 
this injustice to be? Certainly it would so seem 
from present indications from the patty. in power. 
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That party, the uncompromising enemy of de- 
fences when we had a surplas of forty millions, 
are now raging for defence when the Treasury is 
empty; and, by a sinistrous ambidexterity, which 
makes mockery of popular intelligence, stretching 
out one hand to gather money by loans and taxes, 
for the purpses of defence, while throwing away 
with the other, ihe money which they bave in pos- 
session, and which is fully adequate to the ‘ob- 
ject. : - : 

_, General reasons point out the duty of defence to 

all nations: special reasons impress that duty upon 
us ät present. We see a foreign power—the only 
One that ever fought us—evidently preparing to 
fight us again—evidently pursuing a system of ag- 
gression which must leave us no alternative but dis- 
grace and loss, or war and victory. We see this; 
and, while the pulis mind has been well tarned to- 
wards several points of this aggressive course, per 
mit me to bring a little more fally into view two 
other poists on which too litle attention has yet 
been bestowed, and which are assuming an impor- 
tance which can uo lenger be veiled or disparaged: 
J speak of the C lambis river question, and of the 
organized Sosicty in Londen to produce a negro 
insurrection in our Southera Siaies. Waith the in- 
dulgence of ihe Semue, E will take a few minutes 
to siaie these two questions, and to develope a few 
of the circumsiances which impart to them en em- 
phatic and momentous importance. 

The Unitel States own the Columbia river, its 
mouth, tributaries and valley—every thing that be- 
longs to itsouth of forty-nine degrées—and that is 
about every ihing that is worth having upon it. 
The United Siates own ft; and this I shall prove 
authentically when I come to argue the resolution 
submitted by my colleague, [Mr. Lixw,] to give 
notice for terminating tte convention with Great 
Britain for its joint cecupation. For ihe present, 
1 merely avsert the American title, stating that it 
lests: 1 Upon the discovery of Gapiain Grav, in 
1790. 2. Upon ibe parchase of Louisiana in 1803. 
3. Upon tse discovery of Lewis and Ciark in 1805. 
4. Upon. the seulement of Astoria, in 1811. 5. 
upon the treaty wia Spain in 1819. 6 Upon the 
Notka Sound treaty between England and Spain, 
in 1790: and, 7. Upon the treaty of Uecht, be- 
tween France acd England, in 1704. IT will not 
enlarge upou these beads of tule at present, I 
postpone the argument to a more suitable occasion, 
But Twill say of the two last heads, that they alone, 
and without reference to other pointy, cut off the 
British from ali claim to ciiher territory or coast 
south of 49 degrees in the valley of the Columbia. 
‘This is ali clear to those who have looked into the 
treaties cf Utrecht, or of Nootka Sound. By the 
former, which terminated the wars between Queen 
Anne and Liowis the XIV, the boundaries of their 
North American pos:essions were settled through- 
out the whole extent of their claims in the new 
world, Commissaries were appointed to draw the 
line between them. Beginning on the coast of La- 
brador, aud following a devious line between the Bri- 
tish settlemenison Hudsun’s Bay,aud the French set- 
lements on the lakes, it arrived at the Lake of the 
Woods, then supposed to be the head of the Mis- 
sissippi river. From the Lake of the Woods, the 
line between the two powers was agreed to be 
fixed on.the latimde of that lake, taken to be the 
49th degree, and 10 foilow that latitude indefinite- 
iy to the West.” ‘Yo this boundary, easi of the 
Rocky Mountains, the British conform to tbis day: 
to that boundary west of those mountains, they 
conformed till the discoveries ef Capt. Cock put it 
into their heads to set up a claim, and to com- 
mence en establishment at Noctka Sound—a 
sound which is cut by the 49h degree. This 
roused the Spaniards, who denied the right of. the 
English to any settlement on that coast, and. re- 
moved the intruders from it. Tae Haglish, as 
usual, threatened war: the Spaniards prepared for 
war; and by preparing for it, avoided it, aad saved 
their territory.. The threatened war ended in a 
treaty by which the English gave up all territorial 


claim, and accepted as the boon of a treaty con- 


cession the usufrectuary permission of fishing and 
hunting on the “wnsecupied * parts of ihe. coast, and 
erecting such temporary huts thereon as the perso- 
nal accommodation of their traders and fishermen 
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might requise. This was a renunciation of ali ter- 
ritorial claim south cf Nootka, and it chaneed to 
correspond precisely with the “indefinite line west” 
from the Lake of the Woods which the French 
and British commissaries fixed under the 10th ar- 
ticle of the treaty of Utrecht—ihe treaty of peace, 
and not the commercial treaty of that place. 


‘Ehus, when opposed to France and Spain, the 
paraliel of 49 degrees, to the west of the Recky 
mountains, as well as to the east of that chain, was 
the southern boundary of British elaims and pos- 
sessions. It was so when, by discoveries, we be- 
came the owners cf the river, by treaties added 
the titles of France and Spain to our owa, sadby 
the setilement cf Astoria coasummated ail these 
titles by aciual possession. ‘Fhings were in tui 
state, all clear and fair for us, when the > 
convention of 1818, founded is ignorance, or care- 
lessness of American rights and interesis, made that 


colleague has explained to you, and which he 
to the death of mere thas five nundred Ame 
—to the loss of millions of preperiy—io the expul- 
sion of all our traders from that region—to the per- 
marent settlement snd exclusive posvexsion of the 
British—and to their assertion of title to the north 
bank of the river, down to its mouth ia the’ sea. 
This is the fruit of the most unwise convention of 
1818, made for ten vears, and continued in 1828, until 
terminated by notice—a conver tion ia which the di- 
plomatie art, in affecting tosetle a controversy 
where there was pone, has contrived to generale à 
serions difficulty, aud has deposited the seeds 


of a contestation, which lime eggravats, and 
which the sword may have io euw The 
English now possess three degrees of Ja- 
titade in the valy of tee Columbia, which 
beloag to us; an’, Me fate { bath 
fousandte fer, the; rath of the 


river, the eniy harbor ‘ 
which opens and shu y to tbe seal and the 
osiy ehanan | of com iealion between the who 
valley of the Columbia and the Pacifie ocea 
This is the condition io which British ensroach. 
meni and Ame diplomacy has reduced our 
territorial ant pos.sssory title on ihe western coast 
of our own continent, We ar expelled, 
lo:s of lives and property, trom the territory, th 
river, and the barbor, which belongs to as; 
dees any one suppose that the Great West is going 
to submit to this cntrage? By no mesns! We 
raean to resist, to Yseover our rights, aud to expel 
the intruders; avd for this purpose we propose to 
give the preliminary notice now for terminating 
the convention fr ihe joint occupation, and there- 
by formally commence that gorthwestern question, 
which will quickly take its plac: by the side ef the 
one in the northeast. This, sir, is the suuimary of 
our title and dispute on the Columbia. Stis a brief 
exposition of the question. Time forbids details 
and proofs; but it would be unjust to the subject, 
and toa mecitorios cilizen who has personally 
explored the valiey of the Columbia, who has 
personally witnessed the workings ef the con- 
vention of 1818, and who bas made the best re- 
port to the Government npon the country and 
the state of things beyond the Rocky mionntains 
waich it has ever received; it would be unjast both 
to the subject, end to this eitizea, to fo ich this 
ject in any way, without reierrimg to his 
riotions researches, and able report apen ike sa 
joet. 1 refer to Major Pilcher, in the 
trade of the West, and la'e saperiniea ‘ent of 
dian affairs at Si. Louis; a post for which he 

beiter flied than any wan and from whiet 
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Yes, interference ! interference ina Siate in which 
there is no contesi—where the Demceracy have a 
majotity ef eight Unousand—and where intere- 
renca was neither needed nor received from him 
or any body eise. This gentleman, being long ia 
the fur trade, made an extraordinary tour of exa- 
mination and exploration in the year: 
and °30, ia which he visited the Dri 
menis, not only on the Columbia, but also on the 
Athabasea, the Saskaichiwine, the Lake Winni- 
pec, and other Ayperborean regions; a four in 
whieh he walked twenty-five hundred miles on 
snow shoes, in regions beyond the parallel of forty- 


Senate. 


nine degrees, withoutan American with him, 
ten accompanied by a singleand strange Indian, 
his baggage drawn by dogs, and his life constantly 
aked upon the perils of famiae and cold, and in 
which he received the greatest hospitality and kind- 
ness from all the British posts. His report to the 
Government, which is printed in Senate documents 
of 1830—31, is invaluable for its information, and 
judicious observations; but I can only take two ex- 
tracts from it, one in relation to the reciprocity of 
the convention of 1818, the other in relation’ to 
the . fort and settlement of Vanecuver. : 
2. As to the reciprocity of the treaty of 1818, 


“ The third article of this convention applies to the joint oc- 
cupation of the country west of the Rocky Mountains by the 
British and Americans, and was intended to grant reciprocal 
privileges; but the reciprocity ig in words only; the British get 
all the advantages. The words of the convention are—‘Thai 
any country lhat may be claimed by either party on the 
Northwest coast of America, Westwardof the Stony Moun- 
tains, shall, together with its harbors, bays, and creeks, Gnd 
the navigation of all rivers within the same, be freeand 
open, forthe lerm of ten years from the date of the signature 
of the present convention, to the vessels, citizens, and sub- 
jects of the twopowers, &e. By this phraseology it would be 
understood that both parties were possessed of territory west 
of the Rocky Mountains, which was drained by navigable ri- 
vers, and supplied with harbors, creeks, and bays; when the 
fact is, that the territory owned by the United States was alone 
so drained and furntshed—the Columbia and its estuary form- 
ing the only harbor and. navigable river to which the treaty 
wasapplicable. ‘The British, therefore, got the juint use of this 
river and its harbor; and the people of the United States.got _ 
nothing from the British; and from the manner in which they 
are establishing themselves, it would seem that what-was in- 
tended to be a joint and temporary use, will become -aperma- 
nent and exclusive possession, ‘The privilege of a temporary 
use excludes the idea of forts and establishments.ofa perma- 
nent character; andit is for the proper authority to determine 
whether such an establishment as Fort Vancouver comes withe 
inthe privilege granted by the convention of 1818. True, that 
convention is continued, but it is aot enlarged; and its determi- 
nation depends upon a year’s notice to be given by either par- 
ty; but this continuance was not known when the fort was 
Duil; and every thing sufficiently announced that there was no 
i of quitting the possession, even ifthe convention had not 

The clause ‘any country, &c. is equally fal- 
deceptive as that which ayplies to bays and rivere, 
it lays open the country claimed by each power to 
nd buncers of each; but, in point of fact,.the coun- 
o the United States is alone laid epen to the ope- 
soithe British. They have spread over the whole region 
west of the Rocky Mountains, quite to the Mexican Territory, 
while no Americau has gone north of 49 degrees, nor even 
nocth of the Columbia, nor often to it, As a trader, he could 
not possibly go any where, much less upon their own ground, 
toconterad with the British, because the American pays high 
duties on cvery thing used ia the trade—as high as sixty per , 
cent, allchasges included, on the blankets and strouds and 
orhe woollens; while the British imporing all. these by the 
mouth of the Columbia, pay nothing e “interest of the 
American citizens, and, peradventure, the security of the. Uni- 
teil States’ titleio the Columbia river and its valley, depend 
upon terminating this delusive convention, and confining each 
party to his own side of latitude 49.” 

DESCRIPTION OF FORT VANCOUVER. 

“This fort is on the north side of the Columbia, nearly op- 
posite the mouth of the Muttnomah, in the region of tide 
water and near the head of ship navigation. Itis a grand 
position, both ina military and commercial point of view, and 
formed to command the whole region watered by the Columbia 
and all its tributaries. - "Phe surrounding connt'y, both for cli- 
mate and soil, is capable of sustaining a large population; and 
its resources in timber give ample facilities for ship building. 
'This post is strongly fortified with cannon; ahd having been se- 
lected as the principal or master position, no pains have been 
spared to strengthen or improve it: For this purpose the old 
post near the month of the river has been abandoned. About 
one hundred and twenty acres of gronnd are in cultivation; and 
the product in wheat, barley, oats, corn, potatoes and other 
vegetables, is equal to what is known in the best parts of the 
United States. Domestic animals are numerous, the horned. 
cattle having been -stated to me at three hundred; hogs, horses, 
sheep, goats, in proportion; also the usual domestic fowls; 
every tbiag in fact indicating a permanent establishment. Ship 
building has commenced at this place. One vessel has been 
bailt and ngged, sent to sea, and was then in the trade of the 
Pacific ocean. YT alse met a gentleman onmy way to Lake 
Winnipec, at the portage between the Columbia and the 
Athabasea, who was on his way from Hudson’s Bay to fort Col- 
ville, with a master ship carpenter, whom Isaw in his compa- 
uy, and who was destined for Fort Vancouver, for the purpose 
building a ship of considerable burthen—I think three or 
Hundred tons. Both grist and saw mills have been built at 
t Vancouver; with the latter they saw the timber which is 
ded for their own use, and also for exportation to the Sand- 
k Islands; upon the former their wheat is manufactured 
and hom all that} could learn J am induced to'be- 


w 
into flour; 


lieve that this important post is silently growing up into a 


my that is 'haps, intel as a future military and 
na j A ice ae RIEA EIA to be yielded.to the Uni. 
ted States, at the expiration of the treaty which granted them a 
vemporary andjoint possession”? . 5 ; 
Thus stands the question of the Columbia river 
between the United Siates and Great Britain—the 
river, its estuary, its ha bor, aad its valley, all in- 
contestably the property of the United States; this 
property, under a convention for a joint occupa- 
tion, exclusively occupied by the English; a tempora- 
ry usufruct converted into a permanent possession; 
and a fort built, and a colony established, where 
there should be nothing but the temporary hut of 
the hunter, the trader, and the fisherman. This is 


= 
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the postare .of the «question, andit is one which 
America can no longer tolerate. She must vindi- 
cate her tights on: the Columbia; and that vindica- 
tion will not be effected without the exhibition of a 
war .countetance.on our side. It is.q second 
Nootka. Sound contest: The Spaniards, by pre- 


paring for war, avoided war, and saved their ter- 


Yetory and their honor `at Nootka: It remains for 
us:to imitate their example. Careless, or ignorant, 
or:treacherous diplomacy, has involved. us in this 
condition; arms, or the show of arms, only will re- 
lease us from it. The British. will hold on after 
they receive notice to quit. The Columbia ques- 
tion will become an affair of the fitst magnitude 

» between us and the English; and the aspect of this 
question is one of the reasons which now requires 
us to prepare for war; and, for that purpose, to 
adopt the amendment which is now proposed to 
this bill. i 


“The other cause of dissension between the 
United Statez and Great Britain, which I propose 
to bring to the notice of the Senate, is the exist- 
ence ‘and the machinations of organized societies 
1P.: London, occupied with the question of slavery 
in our Southern States, and tending to. produc: an 
insurrection among us. The existence of this so- 
ciety.is known to the world. It glories in its exist- 
ence, and has the audacity to address is diaboli- 
cal publications not only to. our own slaves, but to 
their master, and even to the functionaries of cur 
Government! They are numerous, powerful acd 
zealous, and are aided by affiliated societies in Ca- 
nada, andin our own country, and by agents and 
emissaries which penetrate the slave States, and 
insinuate themselves among the blacks, whom they 
excite to discontent, and sumulate to insurrection, 
The toleration of such a society in the meiropolis of 
the British, empire, is just cause of complaint 
‘against the British Goverament. It isa violation 
of.the laws of nations, and of the laws of friend- 
ship. The effect upon the temper of our slave 
population is already visible to every eye. They 
are becoming restless, disobedient, prone to crime, 
and disposed to escape from service. Fire, both 
in towns, and in country houses, is now the fami- 
Nar-work.of their hands. Robberies are incessant. 
The murder of a white man isa common and indif- 
ferent occurrence. Innumerable are the children 
which. perish in various ways from the resentments 
of servantsjand nurses against the parents of the in- 
nocents,. Flight to the British dominions in Canada 
is organized into ‘system, and pursued to excess. 
The Montreal Courier. computes the number al- 
ready arrived in those Provinces at twenty thou- 
sand souls. This is the present state of the evil, 
and this. evil augments itself daily. The result 
must be a great catastrophe. London is the seat 
of the society whose affiliated societies in Canada, 
and some of the Northern States, labor at the 
work which is to end in producing upon our soil a 
second edition of the dreadful tragedy of San Do- 
mingo.. Do people know—does the present gene- 
ration of our. population know—by what means 
that tragedy was produced, and what were its hor- 
rors? Do they know its primary cause, and dread- 
ful issue? Doubtless many know, but, equaily 
certain, the mass of our people are wholly unin- 
formed upon both points. They neither know 

how the San Domingo insurrection was produced, 

nor the horrors of which it was the author. For 
the information of such, and to warn them in time 
against the perils of a similar fate, I will read 
some passages from a British author, which will 
show that this dreadful insurrection had its origin 
in London, and that its atrocities exceed all that 
the pen of man has yet described, or imagination 
conceived. I read from Edward’s History of the 
West Indies. Listen to what he says in replying 
to the inquiry as to the ORIGIN and the PRI- 
MARY. CAUSE of this great revolt. He/says: 

“In order to ‘reply to this question with as much accuracy 
and precision as the subject will admit, it is necessary to recur 


to the proceedings of the two associations, of which mention 
wag made In the second chapter of this history, namely, the 


British association for the abolition of the slave trade, which . 


held.its meetings in.the.OLp Jewry, in London, and the society 
called Les amis des Noirs in Paris. A short review of the 
conduct of these societies will serve net only to lessen the sur- 
prise which may be felt at the revolt of the negroes of San Do- 
mingo, but also raise a considerable degree Of astonishment that 
the enslaved negroes in the British islands had not given them 
the example. i i : : 


> asa public body, 
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“E have observed that the Society in, ‘London professed to 
have riothing more in view than to obtain an act of the Legisla- 
ture for prohibiting the further introduction of African slaves 
into the British colonies. 1 have said. that they disclaimed all 
intention of interfering with the government and condition of 
the negroes already in the plantations, publicly declaring. their 
opinion to be, that a general emancipation of those peoplé, in 
their present state of ignorance and: barbarity, instead of a 
blessing, would prove to them the source of misfortune and 
misery. But although such were their ostensible declarations 
the leading members of the society, in the 
same moment, held a very different language; and even the so- 
ciety itself (acting as such) pursued a line of conduct directly 
and immediately repugnant to their own professions. Besides 
using every possible endeavor to inflame the public of Great 
Britain against the planters, they distributed, at a prodigious 
expense, throughout the colonies, tracts and pamphlets without 
number, the direct tendency of which was to render the white 
inhabitants odious and contemptible in the eyes of their own 
slaves, and excite in the latter such ideas of their own natural 
rights and equality of condition, as should lead them to a gene- 
ral struggle for freedom through rebellion and bloodshed. 

“In many of those writings, arguments are expressly ad- 
duced, in language which cannot be misunderstood, to urge 
the negroes to rise up and murder their masters without mer- 
cy. ‘Resistance, say they, is always justifiable where force 
is the substitule of right; nor is ihe commission of a civil 
crime possible in a state of slavery.’ These sentiments are 
repeated in a thousand different forms; and in order that they 
might not lose their effect by abstract reasoning, a reverend 
divine of the Church of England, (Mr. Fercival Stockdale,) in 
a pamphlet addressed to the chairman or the president of the 
society which held its meetings in the OLD JEWRY, (Gran- 
ville Sharp, esq.) pours forth the most earnest prayers, in the 
most undisguised expressions, that the negroes would destroy 
all the white people—men, women and children—in the West 
India Islands. ‘Should we not,’ he exclaims, ‘approve their 
conductin their violence?, Should we not crown it with eulo. 
gium if they exterminate their tyrants with fire and sword! 
Should they even deliberately inflict the. most’ exquisite tor- 
tures on those tyrants, wouldthey not be excusable in the mo- 
ral judgment of those who properly value those inestimable 
blessings—rational and religious liberty? g 

“Besides distributing pamphlets of this complexion gratis, 
at the doors of all the churches and places of worship in the 
kingdom, and throughout the colonies, the society, or persons 
in their name, caused a medal to be struck, containing the 
figure of anaked negro, loaded with chains, and in the attitude 
of imploring mercy; thousands of which were also dispersed 
among the negroes in each of the sugar islands, for the instruc- 
tion, I presume, of such of them as could notread; but, unhap- 
pily, tnisinstance of provident caution was not requisite; for 
so many negro domestics return annually from Europe to the 
West Indies, as constantly furnish a sufficient number of living 
instructors; and certain it is~I pronounce it from my own 
knowledge respecting Jamaica—that the labors of the society 
on their behalf, as well many of the most violent speeches in 
the British Parliament, wherein the whole body of the planters 
were painted as a herd of blood-thirsty and remorseless ty». 
rants, were explained to the negro slaves, in terms well adapted 
to their capacities, and suited, as might have been supposed, to 
their ee It will be difficult to say what other measures 
the OLD | ates 7 € e a 
bellion, except that of furnishing the objects of their solicitude 
with fire-arms and ammunition.” f 

k is thus to the machinations of the Anti-Slave 
Trade Society in London, aided by the society of 
the friends of the blacks in Paris, and the cele- 
brated letter of the abbe Gregoire to the people of 
color inSan Domingo that this dire insurrection is 
traced. In its origin and primary cause, it is traced 
to London; and who that has paid any attention to 
passing events. does not perceive the same work 
going on in London now which went on there fifty 
years ago, and produced such terrifie results in the 
‘West Indies? The same publications, the same 
speeches, the same pamphlets, the same pictures, 
the same medals, the same denunciation of the 
whites, commiseration of the blacks, invecation to 
revolt, and exultation at its success. All is on 
the same plan; but the operations of the present 
society are more direct, open, powerful, and concen- 
trated; and much more easily brought to bear upon 
the dupes and victims of their policy. The society at 
the OLD Jewny had to operate upon slaves at a 
greater distance, speaking a different language, in- 
habiting an island, and of difficult access: the pre- 
sent society, by their affiliations in Canada and. the 
Northern States, and by the intercourse of com- 
merce and travel, are in direct contact with the ob- 
jects of their machinations, and speak to them in 
the language which is theirown. The slaves, too, 
are many times more numerous here than in San 
Domingo. How much greater then is the danger? 
Bul, let us proceed with the reading, and see the 
fruits of the machinations of which the source has 
been traced to a society of fanatics, pseudo, phi- 
ianthropists, in the city of London. The author 
thus describes the breaking out of the revolt: - 


“It was on the morning of the 23d of August, just before 
day, that a genéral alarm and consternation spread throughout 
the town of the Cape. The inhabitants were called from their 
beds by persons who reported, that all the negro slaves in the 
several neighboring parishes had revolted, and were, at that 
moment, carrying death and desolation over the adjoining large 
and beautifal plain to the Northeast. The Governor, and most 
of the military officers on duty, assembled together; but the 
reports were so confused and contradictory, as to gain but little 
credit; when, as daylight began to break, the sudden and suc- 
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cessive arrival, with ghastly countenances, of persons who had 
with difficulty escaped the massacre, and flown to the town 
for protection, brought.a dreadful confirmation of the fatal i 
tidings. Chat ‘ > ; 

“The approach of daylight seemed dnly'to discover sights of - 
horror. le was now apparent that the negroes on all thees- + 
tates in the plain acted in concert, and a general massacre of - 
the whites took place in every quarter. On some few ofthe © 
estates indeed the lives of the women were spared, but they 
were reserved only to gratify the brutal appetites of the ruf. 
fians; and it is shocking to relate, that many“of them suffered 
violation on-the dead bodies of their husbands and fathers! 2 

“In the town itself, the general belief for some time was, that 
therevolt was by no means an extensive, but a sudden and par- 
tial insurrection only. The largest sugar plantation on the 
plain was that of Mons. Gallifet, situated about eight miles Ț 
from the town, the neg ‘oes belonging to which had always been 
treated with such kindness and liberality, and possessed so ma- - 
ny advantages, that itbecame a proverbial expression, among 
the lower white people, in speaking of any man’s good fortune, 
to say, il est heureux comme un negre de Gallifet, (he is as 
happy as one of Gallifet’s negroes.) M. Odeluc, the attorney 
orageént for this plantation, was a member of the General As. 
sembly, and being fully persuaded that the negroes belonging 
to it would remain firmin their obedience, determined to re- 
pair thither to encourage them in opposing the insurgents; to . 
which end he desired the assistance of a few soldiers from the 
town guard, which was grante.l him. He-proceedod accord- 
ingly, but on approaching the estate, to his’ surprise and grief 
he found all the negroesin arms on the side of the rebels, (and 
horrid to tell!) their standard was the body of a white infant, 
which they had recently impaled on a stake! M. Odeluc had 
advanced too far to retreat undiscovered, and both he, and a 
friend that accompanied him, with most of. the soldiers, were 
killed withont mercy. Two or three only ofthe patrol escaped 
by flight; and conveyed the dreadful tidings to the inhabitants 
of the town. g 

“By this time, all or most of the white persons that had been 
found on the several plantations, being massacred, or 
forcedto seek theirsafetyin flight, the ruffians exchanged the 
sword for thetorch. The buildings and cane fields were every 
where set on fire, and the conflagrations, which were visible 
from the town, in a thousand different quarters, furnished a 
prospect more shocking, and reflections more dismal, than fan- 
cy can paint, or the powers of man describe. | : 

“Consternation and terror now took possession of every. 
mind; and the screams of the women and children, running 
from door to door, heightened the horrors of the scene. All 
the citizens took uparms, ‘and the General Assembly'rested the 
Governor with the command of the national guards, request: 
ame lee to give such orders as the urgency ofthe case seemed to 
demand. 

“These two districts therefore; the whole of the rich and ex- 
tensive plain of the cape, together with the contiguous moun- 
tains, were now wholly abandoned to the ravages of the enemy; 
and the cruelties which they exercised, uncontrolled, on such: of 
the miserabie whites as fell into their ‘hands, cannot be remem. 
bered without horor, nor reportedin terms strong enough to 
convey a proper idea of their atrocity. 

“They seized Mr. Blen, an officer of the police, and havin; 
nailed him alive to oneof the gates of his plantation, cheppe: 
off his limbs, one by one, with an axe. 

“A poor man, named Robert, a carpenter by trade, endeavor- 
ing to conceal himself from the notice of the rebels, was dis- 
covered in his hiding place; and the savages declared that he 
should die in the way of his accupation, accordingly they 
bouna him between two boards, and deliberately sawed him 
asunder. 

“Mr: Cardineau, a planterof Grande Riviere, had two natu- 
ral sons by a black woman. He had manumitted them in their 
infancy, and bred them up with great tenderness. They both 
joined in the revolt; and when their father endeavored to divert 
them from their purpose, by soothing language and pecuniary 
offers, they took his money, and then stabbed him to the heart. 

“All the white, and even the mulatto children whose fathers 
had not joined in the revolt, were murdered without exception, 
frequently before the eyes, or clinging to the bosoms, of their 
mothers; young women of all ranks were first. violated by a 
whole troop of barbarians, and then generally put lo death. Some 
of them were indeed reserved for the further gratification of 
thelust of the savages, and others had theireyes scooped out 
with a knife. 

“In the parish of Limbi, at a place called the Great Ravine, 
a venerable planter, the father of two beautiful young ladies, 
was tied down by a savage ringleader of a_ band, who ravished 
the eldest daughter in his presence, and delivered over the 
youngest to one of his followers; their passion being satisfied, 
they slaughtered both the father and the daughters. 

“To detail the various conflicts, skirmishes, massacres, and 
scenes of slaughter, whichthis exterminating war produced, 
were to offer a disgusting and frightful picture—a sombina. 
tion of horrers—wherein we should behold cruelties unex- 
ampled in‘the annals ofmankind; human blood poured forth in 
torrents; the earth blackened with ashes, and theair tainted 
with pestilence. It was computed that, within two months after 
the revolt first began, upwards of two thousand white persons, 
ofall conditions and ages, had been mnassacreed—that one hun- 
dred and eighty sugar. plantations, and about nine hundred 
coffee, cotton, and indigo settlements had been destroyed, (the 
buildings thereon being consumed by fire,) and one thousand 
two hundred Christian families reduced from opulence, to such 
a state of misery, as to depend altogether for their clothing and 
sustenance on public and private charity. Of the insurgents, it 
was reckoned that ten thousand had perished by the sword or by 
famine; and some hundreds by the handsofthe executioner; 
many of’them, I am sorry to say, under the torture of the 
wheel; a system of revenge and retallation, which no enormi- 
ties of savage life could justify or excuse.” 

This, sir, is the nature of a negro insurrection; 
this the horror of such a revolt; and this was the 
work.of a London society—a society no‘way eom- 
parable in numbers, wealth, zeal, ofganization and 
iacility of action, to that which now exists, and is 
new laboring at the same object. What the for- 
mer society accomplished is full proof of what the 
present one will be able to do. Even in 1794, 
when an insurrection on our continent was nota 


part of the plan, yet even then the parts nearest to 
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the West Indies—the French colony of Louisiana 
—caught the contagion; and the French of the 
Lower Mississippi were only saved from a terrible 
catastrophe by a timely discovery of the plot. “Mr. 
Gayarre, who has written a history of Louisiana, 
thas describes it: i 
“The blacks, encouraged without doubt by the success of 
their race in San Domingo, dreamed of liberty, and endeavored 
to.shake off the yoke. The insurrection was concerted in 
Pointe-Coupee, an isolated parish, of which the number of 
slaves was then considerable. The conspiracy broke out on 
, the plantation of Mr. Julian Poydras, a rich planter, who was 
then travelling in the Wnited States; and, from that point, it 
spread rapidly over the whole parish. The death of all the 
whites was determined upon. Happily the conspirators not 
being able to agree upon the day of the massacre, a quarrel 
ensued which Jed to the discovery of the plot The militia of 
the-parish immediately took up arms, and the Governor. Gene} 
ral sustamed them by a detachment of the troops of the line. 
It ‘was determined to arrest and to punish the chiefs of the plot. 
The slaves made opposition to the arrests—embodied and 
fought—but were quickly dispersed, with the loss of twenty of 
their number killed in the skirmish. Fifty of the insurgents 
were condemned to death. Sixteen were executed in different 
parts of the parish: the others were placed on boarda galley 
in the Mississippi river, and hung, at intervals, along the coast 
from Pointe-Coupee to New Orleans. The severity of the 
chastisement intimidated the black population, and re-esta- 
lished order and tranquillity.” 


This shows, Mr. President, that our contisent, 
though not included in the plan of operations which 
produced the insurrection of San Domingo, was yet 
reached and affected by it. How much greater, 
then, must the effect be, when our continent is the 
direct object of the machinations, and their facili- 
ties for action are so great? I bave said that our 
slaves are already affected by these machinations, 
and every part of the slave States bears lamentable 
evidence of the fact. The execution of the four 
blacks which lately took place at St. Louis, shows 
the extent and the danger of the influence produced 
by Abolitionism on the minds of the blacks. Their 
confessions, (though false in some points,) and the 
extent, variety, and system of their crimes, all con- 
clusively show that the horizon of the boundary of 
crime has become alarmingly and dreadfully in- 
creased to the vision of these peeple; and that the 
fatal docirines of Abolitionism are at the bottom of 
this dreadful enlargement of their criminal views. 
Formerly, the depredations of the blacks, whether 
free or bond, were on a comparatively small scale, 
and seldom accompanied by bloodshed. Now 
their depredations extend to the robbing of stores 
and dwellings, the plunder of banks, the conflagra- 

_tion of houses and cities, and the ready murder of 
white men, as if they were no more than cats and 
dogs. The expanded views and new feelings, in- 
spired by Abolitionists, is at the bottom. of all this 
dreadful enlargement of the horizon of negro 
crimes. Not only St. Louis, but other parts, and 
especially the lower Mississippi, furnish evi- 
dence of this; and all trace it to Abolitionism, and 
some to the British Abolitionists themselves. We 
have just seen the account of the supposed insur- 
rection in the parish of Feliciana, in the State of 
Louisiana, and the judicial ascertainment of the fact 
that the slaves were made acquanted with the de- 
signs of the British Societies, and were informed 
that they should have British aid in obtaining their 
freedom in the event ofa war with Great Britain. 
Here is the report of this extraordinary discovery, 
which I find in a paper printed al the place, and 
which shows the secret and dangerous workings of 
the London Abolition Society. I read from a paper 
printed in the neighborhood of the supposed intend- 


ed insurrection: ; 

“The trial of the slaves supposed to be engaged in an attempt 
totraise an insurrection in the parish of West Feligiana, com- 
mencedon Monday, the 26th of July, 1841, at the court-house, 
in the town of St. Francisville. After the examination of the 
witnesses, the jury formed, found that the slaves hadnot been 
guilty of any act which could justify them in bringing in a ver- 
dict of conviction against the slaves; they, however, were sa- 
tisfied that the slaves had been made acquainted with the 
critical state of our relations with Great Britain, and that 
un the event of a war with that nation, they might expect aid 
and assistance from the British nation, and ihe achite Aboli- 
tionists of the North, in carrying out any plan the slaves 
might devise to effect their emancipation. Thecourt and 
jury, and the citizens present, were. well convinced that the 
slaves hadbeen made acquainted with these matters, through 
the medium of wicked and designing white men, or free persons 
of color, agents of the American and British Abolition Societies, 
and those agents had been, and probably were yet, residing in 
the parish, or moving about within the Hmitsof the parish, 
and they believe they have tampered with the slaves, have 
had with them clandestine meetings in the roads, woods, or 
fieids, or within some ofthe numerous gros shops and houses 
of entertainment which abound in the parish. They, therefore, 
with the advice and consent of the District Attorney, recom 
mended that all of the slaves should be discharged, under 2 
charge or lecture from the parish judge, and that a meeting of 


the citizens ofthe parish be immediately convened, for the 
purpose of more completely organizing a police of the parish, 
to counteract the schemes and machinations ofthe white ani 
colored Abolitionists, either of the free States of this Republic, 
or those of Great Britain.” 


Connected with the ultimaie object of insurrec- 
tion, is the-abduction ef our s'aves, enticed to Ca- 
nada, and there received and cherished; part to be 
formed into black regiments in the British service; 
others to be forwarded to Jamaica, to supply the 
place, in that is'and, of their own emancipated 
slaves. The number thus enticed into Canada 
already amounts to twenty thousand persons, as es- 
timated in Canadian newspapers; and an agency is 
regularly established for transferring a part to Ja- 
maica. Listen !o what a Montreal paper says: 

tt COLORED POPULATION 1N Canapa.—Itis computed by the 
Montreat Courier that there are about 20,000 negroes in Cana- 
da who have escaped from slavery in the Southern States, An 
attempt is making to induce the colored pepulation to emi- 
grate to Jamaica. The results of the abolition of slavery in the 
West Indies have been, that thousands of former slaves have 
become freeholders, and such is the scarcity of labor, and the 
high premium it commands in the West India market, that the 
Legislature of the isiand of Jamaica passed last year an act, 
offering a free passage, under the most favorable circumstances, 
to all persons willing to emigrate to that Colony. J. W. Duns- 


comb has been appointed agent for Canada, with authority to 
assist such as are willing to emigrate.” 


This is a grievance—a gieat outrage to the 

rights of property—a breach of all the observances 
of good neighborhoed—and a just cause of com- 
plaint against the British Government. It is now 
a grievance of which the country has a right to 
complain, and the more so since the Lord Mount- 
cashel has been announced as the new governor 
general of Canada—that peer who has declared 
himself in favor of servile and savage war upon 
us in the event of the non-release of McLeod. He 
proposes to excite the negrocs and the Indians 
against us—a diabolical proposition never before 
made in any Christian or civilized Government. 
A part of it—tbe least revolting part—that of em- 
ploying the savages—-was made in the same House 
of Lords at the commencement of our Revolution 
—made by the Earl of Suffolk, not Southampton, 
as I said some days ago, and was instantly and in- 
dignantly rebuked by the great William Pitt, then 
sitting among the lords as Earl of Chatham. A 
part of his indignant rebuke was in these words: 
= “These abominable principles, and this more abominable 
avowal ofthem, demand the most decisive indignation. T call 
upon that right reverend bench, those holy mimsters of the 
Gospel and pious pastors of our church: I conjure them to join 
in the holy work, and vindicate the religion of their God: lap- 
peal to the wisdom and the law of this lcarned bench to defend 
andsupport the justice of their country: I call upon the bishops 
to interpose the unsullied sanctity of their lawn—upon the 
learned judges, to interpose the purity of their ermine, to save 
us from this pollution: I call upon the honor of your lordships 
to reverence the dignity of your ancestors, and to maintain 
your own: Ivall upon thespirit and humanity of my country 
to vindicate the national character: {invoke the genius of the 
Constitution. From the tapestry that adorns these walls, the 
immortal ancestor of this noble lord frowns with indignation at 
the disgrace of his country.” 
“Sir, if the sole proposition to excite Indians 
against us drew down sucha rebuke as this upon 
Earl Suffolk, what was due to the Lord Mount- 
cashel for his demoniac proposal to add negro in- 
surrection to savage war? Unhappily there was 
no Lord Chatham in tke House of Peers in Fe- 
bruary last, to vindicate, not merely his country, 
but human nature itself, from such a hellish propo- 
sition. No Lord Chatham was there. The Houte 
of Lords was silent; but shall the American Se- 
nate be silent? Shall the American Government 
be silent? Shall the American people be silent? 
Shall the South be silent? For one, I will not be 
silent. Iwill speak out; and not only denounce 
the inhuman and demoniac sentiments of employ- 
ing these negroes and Indians upon us, but shall 
consider the sending their author to our neighbor- 
hood, to be the Governer General of the Cana- 
das, as the endorsement of bis sentiments by the 
British Government, and a preparation for putting 
them in foree. He is announced for the Governor 
Generalship of these provinces! that is to say, for 
ihe precise point, and with the ample- powers, 
which the execution of his horrible designs would 
require! the point from which the lever both of 
Indian warand of negro insurrection, is to he most 
successfully worked ! 

This is the other, or second cause of difficulty 
with Great Britain, which I now bring before the 
Senate, and urge upon them as showing the neces- 
sity of preparing for war. I do not touch on other 
questions with which the public mind is familiar: 


I confine myself to those on which too little has 
bten said, and too little is known. The COLUM- 
BIA RIVER QUESTION, and the NEGRO IN- 
SURRECLION QUESTION, are the two to 
which I confine myself; happy if my, warning 
voice—if the warning voice of history. which I 
have produced—shall have its effect, and wake up 
the country, before it is too late, from the fatal 
cupineness in which it now reposes If not—if 
defence is neglected—if preparation is deferred—if 
our means are wasted—if we continue to sleep in 
the crater of the voleano; if we go on thus, I must 
be compelled to believe that the Southern portion 
of our Union is a DOOMED REGION—that 
its people are doomed—and that all attempts to 
avert their fate, orto rouse them to a seuse of 
their danger, are hopeless and unavailing. 

Sir, I conclude what I have to say on this ocea- 
sion. My voice is not for war, but for defence. I 
am for preparation; and, by preparing, either avoid 
war, or be ready for it, My colleague submits & 
noble proposition: it is to DerenD, instead of. to 
PLUNDER the country. The success of the motion 
will depend upon the will of the party now in 
power. They opposed defence when we had a 
surplus of forty millions: they are for it now when 
the Treasury is empty, and that, too, while bor- 
rowing and taxing with one hand, and squandering 
the land revenue with the other. Are they sincere 
in this new-born love for defence? If so, let them 
abandon their schemes of distribution, and ‘apply 
the revenue to the noble, the patriotic, the consti- 
tutional, and the wise measure of arming and de- 
fending their country. If not sincere, and if they 
only want the pretext of defence to veil the real ob- 
jects of their tax bills and their loan bills, let them 
go on as they have begun! Let them refuse to 
pledge the land revenue to the publie defence, and 
squander it among the States, to feed British capi- 
tailsts, and to purchase Presidential votes! Let 
thera goon! My colleague, by his patriotic amend- 
ment, will at leasihave accomplished one good ob- 
ject. He willhave drawn the line between the 
DEFENDERS and the PLUNDERERS of their 
country. 

Mr. B. resumed his seat, demanding the yeas 
and nays on the amendment. They were order- 
ed, andthe amendment was rejected by the fol- 
lowing vote: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Calhoun, Clay 
of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, Linn, MeRo- 
berts, Mouton, Pierce, Sevier, Tappan, Walker, 
Willams, Woodbury, Wright, and Young—i8. 

NA YS—Mesrrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
Berrien, Buchanan, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, 
Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Grabam, Haunting- 
ton, Ker, Mangum, Merrick, Milter, More- 
head, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, Rives, Smith of In- 
diana, Simmons, Southard, Sturgeon, Tallmadge, 
and White—28. 


SPEECH OF MR. ATHERTON, 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

In the House of Representatives, Mondy, July 26, 
1841—In Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, on the bill relating to duties and 
drawbacks. 

Mr. ATHERTON remarked, that he wished to 
reply to some of the observations made by the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
in his opening speech; and that he might be en- 
abled to do this, he moved to strike out the enact- 
ing clause of the bill; and the question having been 
stated on the motion— 

Mr. A. said he need hardly assure the commit- 
tee that he would not detain them very long, as 
that, under the present rules, was a matter of im- 
possibility; but he desired to makea few comments 
on some of the estimates presented in the speech of 
the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, [Mr. Fittmore, of New York,] and to 
throw out a few suggestions, by way of compari- 
son of the views of the late Administration on the 
subject of expenditures, with the views entertain. 
ed—or at least at present indicated—by those now 
holding the reins of Government. As to some of 
the estimates of the chairman, he was bound to 
say he did not very materially differ from him, 
thongh he thought his estimate of the annual reves 
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ich would accrue under existing laws, and 
ander this 
probably too low. 
nial amount of revenue from customs for the four 
current years, should the present Jaws remain un- 
altered, the chairman states the average of imports 
annually.Jor the last seven years, as follows: 
Goods duty free... $71°798,000 
Paying duty ae a T oh 69,748,000 
Assuming all goods not free to pay 20-per cent: 
ad valorem, he makes the gross annual revenue 
from customs ; 5 -. $13,950,000 
There is to be taken cut— 
Refundea under decisionsof 


corts . ; -$671,000 
Drawbacks : + 2,256,000 
Drawbacks on refined su- 

gar : È - 148,000 
Drawbacks on distilled spi- 

tits. : A 9,000 
Drawbacks on pickled fish 

exported . : 7,000 
Allowance” to vessels in 

fisheries ; - 256,000 
Expenses of collection » 1,422,000 

Making in the whole . . 4,769,000 


Which sum, deducted from the gross 
revenue, as siaied above, leaves for 
nett annual revenue from custom: . 9,181,000 
The chairman then assumes the average annual 

expenditure of the fast tour yeurs as the b9 ovis of the 

annual expendiure for the current four years, which 
average he states at = ` A - $27,697,000 

Deducting the nett annual revenue 
Which would accrue shouid existing 
laws remain in force,as stated above, 
to wit - - - -~ 9,181,000 

And an annual deficit of -~ - 18,516,000 

appears; for which, sccording 10 the estimate of 

the chairman, provision ix to be made for the four 
current years. 

Bui the gentleman from New York, in a subse- 
queat portion of his remarks, admitted that the 
sum deducted from the gross revenue in this state- 
meat is too large, and that probably one-third 
ought to be taken (rom drawbacks on foreign mer- 


chandise exported, and duties refunded, which 
amountto - - ~ - $3,084,000 
Deduct one-third - . - 1,028 000 
And there is left - - - 2,056,000 
Which makes the trac aum to be de- 

ducted (rom the gros. revenue - 3,741,000 
Leaving the annual revenue trom ceus- 

toms - - - - 10,209,000 
Which, taken from tbe average ex- 

penditures, as stated above - 27,697,000 
Gives the annua! deficit of -~ - 417,488,000 


insiead of $18,419,000 

Mr. A. said be would, ia passing, observe that 
the genileman irom w York, throughout his 
Speech, spoke of ihe ceticit to be supplied as one 
of eighteen millions; and, also, that the average of 
imporis on which his estimate of revenue is based 
under this bill, is different from that used to show 
the deficiency which is to accrue under existing 
laws. 

The estimate of the sai which will acerue in 
revenue, yearly, ander thix proposed bill, is taken 
by the honorable gentleman irom the Secretary’s 
report, und is as follows: 

The average annual value of the imporis for a 
series of years io come, is‘estimated at, 
$140,000,000 
The articles propo:ed to be admitted 


free of duty are estimated at - 14,300,000 
Which makes the average estimated 

amount of duible aineks - - 125,700,000 
Which, at 20 per geni, would yield 

2n annual gross revenue of - 25,140,000 


ill, should it pass in its. present shape,._ 
In estimating the probable an- 


Estimated deduction for 
drawbacks < - - $3,000,000 

Estimated deduction for  ~ 

collection  - - 1,250,000 


4,350,000 


Nett revenué at 20 per cent. - o- 


For the year 1842, during which the 
revenue will be increased bs some 
arlicles paying higher duty than 20 
per ent. the neit revenue is esii- 
matedat - - - - $22,500,000 


In making these esiimates,.the Secretary has 
taken $(40,000,000 as bis amvunt of annual im- 
poris, when the same table shows the average for 
the las: six years to be $144,000,000. Taking into 
view this circumstance—considering the natural, 
nay, inevitable increase of population, and, conse- 
quently, of consumption in the country—looking 
also to the probability that the Seeretary has made 
too large a deduction from the gross revenue for. 
drawbacks, and to the p‘ovisiens of the bill con- 
lained in the second and third sections, which will 
prevent. evasions of the revenue laws, aad also 
remedy ‘heir disadvantageous eperation in the 
article of refined sugars—Mr. A. thought the 
neti revenue, under the bill, for 1842, might 
be safely estimated at $23 000,000 to $24,000,000, 
and the annual neit revenue afterwards at 
$22,000,000 at lea:i. He also thought i:t would be 
no! improper to estimate the nett sum which would 
be annnally received, should the existing law not 
be changed, in round numbers, a! $11,000,000. 

Mr. A. said he would next advert‘o the esti- 
mates of expenditures for the four current years, 
as presented by the gentleman from New York; 
that being his (Mr. A’s) main purpose in address- 
ing-the committee, What were those estimates? 
The gentleman gave us a statement of the expenses 
of the last four years, as follows: 


Expenses cf 1837 - - - $31,610,000 
1838 - - - 31 544,000 
1839 - - ~ 25,443,000 
1840 - - - 22,389,000 


He then took the average for there four years, 
equal to $27 697,000 annually, and seemed to rely 
upon itas the basis of bis estimate of the annual 
expenses of the current four years. If this was 
not the scale of expenditure proposed, Mr. A. 
asked, what was that scale? He had heard no 
other alluded to by the gentleman from New York, 
who, throughout his speech, had seemed to place 
bis calculations on that grouxd, an i continnally re- 
ferred to a deficit of eighteen millions annually, 
which would take place under the operation of ex- 
isting Jaws, Itis just to admit that he did express 
a hope that some redaction might be made in some 
branches of expenditure; and that the committee, 
under the lead of the gentleman frem Virginia, 
(Mr. Gitmer,] would discover “ some useless 
officers,” whose services might be dispensed with. 
Bot Mr. A. would submit to the committee whe- 
ther this hope was not very faintly expressed, and 
whether the train of remarks entered upon by the 
gentleman in relation to the subject was. not such 
ax would go far to justify an opposite conclasion. 
For he asserted, that, although the Florida war 
should be brought to a close, its effects would last for 
a Jeng time, in the shape of claims of vorious kinds, 
which would impose heavy burdens on the Treasury; 
he alluded to the claims of Georgia, Alabama, 
and Louisiana on the General Government, and 
asseried distinetly that “increased expenditures,” 
growing out of private claims in general, were to 
be expected; assuming (what Mr. A denied) that 
private claimants had been, in effect, for years 
past, tarned away from our doors. Those who 
have any experience here are aware of the vast 
number of unfounded and fraudulent claims which 
are presenied to Congress. It is true that the do- 
minant party, unde: he last Administration, con- 
sidered it their duty to scrutinize all claims with 
the utmost care and caution, and thus to guard 
properly the money of the nation; and he (Mr. A.) 
oped this policy would still continue, and that the 
doors of the Treasury were not to be thrown open, 
ad all who sought to thrust in their hands permit- 


29,890,000 | 


ted todo it. Nor did he think we had, from the 
history of the past, every good guarantee that 
many useless officers would be dispensed’ with, 
In the report of the late Secretary of the Treasury . 
‘in 1840 is the following passage: 
.’ “This occasion is taken also to renew the recommendations, 
' before presented by this department, to. Congress and the ap- 
propriate committees, fer the discontinuance of certain officers 
i now employed in the collection of duties, whose further servi- 
ces, it has been believed, could be: safely. dispensed with, ‘in 
consequence of the reduction in business at the different places 


‘where they are stationed. They include some collectors and 
naval officers, and several surveyors—amounting, in all, to 


l ‘eighteen, but Whose offices cannot be abolished without new le- 


gislation.” : 

Ic will be remembered that the commiitees of the 
Jast Congress on the public expenditures, and the 
expenditures of the several deyariments, were strong- 
ly organized with majorities of the then opposition 
‘party. -These recommendations of the Secretary 
were repeated by him, and the particular officers 
pointed out, in answer to a resolution offered by a 
genileman from Massachusetts, not now a mem- 
ber of the House. Yet, during the whole of the 
last Congress, Mr. A. was not aware that any 
of these commitiees, the scope of whose duties 
particularly embraced this subject, had brought 
any proposition before the House to effect so de- 
sirable an object. ; 


Now, the gentleman from New York tells us it 
is ‘impossible to calculate”? what retrenchments 
may. be made, or whee they can be effected; and 

` that ‘there bas been no time for investigation” in 
the ‘matter. What! Fiave you yet to “investi- 
gale,” in order to ciscover whether any and what 
reirenchments can be made? . When you 
solemnly promised the people retrenchment did 
you. not know whether any was practica- 
ble? Did you exclaim so loudly about ex- 
iravapance, and were you not satisfied that any ex- 
isted? These, Mr. A. thought, were questions pro- 
per to be asked, aud to which the country would 
look for an answer. 

Mr. A protested against the propriety of taking 
an average of the expenditures of the last foar 
years as the reale of yearly expenditures for the 
four current years. While the gentleman from 
New York asserts that the late Administration had 
the advantag? of $31,000,000 above the current 
revenue, and that the present Administration will 
have no such resource, let him recollect the heavy 
appropriations thrown upon the late Administra- 
von, and the reasons of those appropriations; the 
large sams paid for the removal of Indians, and 
Indian treaties;—the Cherokee treaty alone involv- 
ing an expense of over $6,000,000. Let him alse 
recollect that, in 1836, the appropriations were 
$19,000,000, and in 1837 $17,000,000 more than 
the estimates by the Executive Departments;—in 
the two years, $36,000,000. These large expendi- 
tures of the years 1837 and 1838 were caused by cir 
cumstances which would occur to the mind of 
everyone. They were years following a time of 
unexampled expansion in business, aud of mon- 
s'rous importations, producing a bloated reve- 
nus, and a gorged and plethoric Treasury; when 
the question, was, not how little, but how much 
could be expended; and when many,who otherwise 
would have been for no overaction on the part of the 
General Government,were, in a measure,seeking ob- 
jects of appropriation, in order to prevent the adop- 
tion of uncensti'utional and dangerous schemes of 
distribution of the public money:—thus proving the 
position io which he the other day adverted—that 
an overflowing, revenue must always be adverse 
toeconomy. No fair argument for fixing on an 
annual scale of expenditures for the four current 
years, can be drawn from the years 1837 and 
1838. 

Mr. A. said he proposed now to examine into 
the course of the Jate Administration, in relation 
to expenditures, as shown by the data furnished by 

_ the present Secretary of the Treasury, and- recog-’ 
nised as correct by the chairman of the Committee. 
of Ways and Means. In doing this, it is well to 
bear in mind the faet, that the appropriations for 
the year 1837 were made -at the session of Con- 
gress in the winter of 1836-7, and cf course pre- 
vious to the 4th of March, the commencement of 


| 


Mr. Van Buren’s administration; that. the appro- 
: priationg for 1838. were made at the session com- 


e 
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mencing December, 1837, the first regulaler session 
of Congress under that Administration. 

Tae expenditures, then, as stated by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in Doc. No. 31 of this session, 
and alse by the honorable chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, were, in 1837, the first 
year of the last Administration, (the appropria- 
tions under which they were authorized having 
passed at the last session of General Jackson’s Ad- 
ministration) - - ~ $31,610,000 
The expenditures of 1838, which were 

ihe first authorized by any appro- 

priaiions made under the late Ad- 


ounistration, were - - 31,544,000 
Ta 1839, the expenditures were - 25,443,000 
In 1840, they were ~- -  22,389.000 


Here was a reductior: of expenditures, trom 
1838 to 1839, of $6,000,000; and a furiher reduc- 
tion, from 1839 w 1840, of $3,000,000—in two 
years, a reduction, in annual expenditures, of 
$9,000,000! Now, sir, in ali fairness, let me ask, 
under the obstacles which have been, aliuded to, 
eould any Administration bave effected more in 
the way of retrenchment? Considering how 
difficult it is at once to bring down a system of 
large and extensive appropriations, it is not sur- 
prising that so much could have been effected? 
But this is not all. The late Executive submitted 
the estimates, and the last Congress made the re- 
gular appropriations for this present year (1841.) 
The extent of expenditures proposed, under those 
estimates and appropriations, was $20,000,000; 
which involved a still further reduction, from 1840 
to 1841, of $2,000 000. And it was deemed by 
them that, alter the effects of those years of expan- 
sion already adverted to had passed away, the ex- 
penditures anually ought not to exceed $17,000,000 
or $18,000,000 —¢18,000,000 being the utmort ex- 
tent. Mr. A. then referred to passages trom the 
annual reports of the late Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. 

Extract from the annual report of Mr. Secretary Wood- 
bury of December, 1839. 

“Considering these circuu stances, and the severe simplicity 
and frugality befitting a republic, what amount ‘of public ex- 
penses is necessary? : 

“In. 1831, it was caleulated that the ordinary expenses of the 
General Government need not exceed fifteen millions of dollars 
The undersigned expressed an opinion four or five years after- 
wards, that sixteen or seventeen millions would then be suffi- 
cient; and he stili believes that, notwithstanding the continued 
inrcease of our population and wealth, they might, with pru- 
dence, be limited to etghieen millions in 1840, and, perhaps, 
after the expriation of most of the present pensions, and the re- 
moval of the rest of the Indians, be for some time diminished 
still Jower.” 

‘In the annual Treasury repat of December, 
1840, the belief was stated “ihat the ordinary ex- 
penses of 1841 ovght to fall some millions below 
those of 1840.” fhe following passage is also 
found in that report: i 

“The arguments in favor of some further diminution in our 
expenditures, and the general items in which the reduction is 
considered most compatible with the public interests, were so 
fully exhihited in the last two annual reports, as to render a re- 
petition of them unnecessary. It was then believed that the 
laws could be altered so as to admit of safely curtailing the ap- 
propriations atonce, te such an extent that the expenditures 
need not exceed, in the aggregate, seventeen or eighteen mil- 
lionsyearly. After moreofthe pensions terminate, and the re- 
moval of the Indians is completed, they could be beneficially 
contracted to eventless than that ainount. Such a reduction 
ag is, first adverted to seems therefore proper to be adopted 
now, since it could be effected without the probability of injury 
to any useful nativnal estab‘ishmen', would promote public fru- 
galility, and supersede the necessity either of higher tariffs, di- 
rect taxes, or permanent debts.” 

We have the faci, as has been remarked, that the 
estimates made by ihe late Administration for 1841 
were only $19,250,000, and the appropriations be- 
tween $18,000,000 aad $19,000,000; so that, had 
the late Administration continued ja power, itis 
fair to conclude that the expenses for the year 
would not have exceeded $20,000,000; and further, 
that for the remaining three years of the term, the 


expenditures would not, af most, have averaged - 


more than $18 000,000 annually. This cannot 
reasonably be doubted. We have their proposi- 
tions to that effect, to which they were pledged; 
and we have the irresistible and undeniable fact of 
- successive and most important reductions from 
year to year, to prove both their disposition and 
their ability to bring abont this resulr. These suc- 
cessful efforts at retrenchment can no longer be 
disputed; for the statement of the present Secretary 
of the Treasury, repeated and endorsed by the ho- 
norable chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
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Means, places-them beyznd the reach of eavil 
| from aay quarter. And it is wordy of remark, 
‘that in the year 1840, the expenses of which are 
now admitted to have been only $22,389,000, the 
country was ringing with charges of extravagance 
agains! the Administration from those who, now in 
power, talk of a sum between $27,000,000 and 
$28,000,000 asa measure of average annual ex- 
penditure for the four current years! 

As the act of March 2, 1833, commonly called 
the compromise act, goes into fuil operation on the 
Ast of July, 1842, thereby causing a reducticn of 
probably about $5,000,000 in the duties on imports, 
it was expected that some measures might become 
necessary to:provide against that emergency. Mr. A. 
would next inquire what,so far as we can now judge, 
would have been the amount required “by the late 
Administration to supply the anticipated deficiency? 
The report of the late Secretary of the Treasury, of 
January 19, 1841, communicating, in compliance 
with a resolution of the Senate, a plan of a perma- 
nent change in the tariff, has been alluded to by the 
geneman from New York. The Secretary there 
stated: 

“Tt is believed that the reduction in the duties on imports, 
which, by the existing tariff, will take place in the year 1842, 
cannot vary much from five millions of dollars. Fur reasons 
assigned in the last two annual reports on the finances, the ex- 
pectalions of the undersigned are, that, if the expenditures are 
properly and seasonably diminished, it will nol be necessary 
to raise all this amount by taxation inany form. Bat should 
Congress think differently, and conciude to obtain it by revis- 
ing the present laws in relation to duties, it is believed that 
certain facts and principles are highty important for conside- 
ration in deciding what kind of a revision is competent and 
most appropriate.” 

The reporis suggests plans, by either of which 
the highest sum sapposed to be necessary could be 
raised, viz: $5,000,000; and proceeds as follows: 

‘Ifa lesssum than five millions should prove to be needed, 
(as itis presumed will be the case, under the diminished ex 
penditures and increased haportations anticipated aud explain- 
ed in the recentreport on the fluauces, es well as from the fur- 
ther augmentation of revenue likely to happen from the new 
mode of assessing the value of merchandise,) any suitable mo- 
difications can be made in these details without departing from 
the principles helieved to be the most appropriate to govern 
the subject.” 


Under a reasonable system of expenditures, it is 
evident thatthis sam of $5 000,000 raised annual- 
ly, in addition to what wouid accrue under exist- 
ing laws, wouid have been sufficient, with the pro- 
ceeds of the publie lands, for the wants cf the Go- 
vernment. 

Suppose the present laws, continued in opera- 
tion for the current four years, would give annu 


u 


ally - . - - - $11,000,000 
Additional cuties to be collects - 5,000,000 
Proceeds of ihe public lands - = 3,500,000 

These amount to - - $19,500,000 


A sum adequate to the annual expenses of the Go- 
vernment, at the rate proposed by the late Admi- 
nistration, and, in the four years, to redeem all 
outstanding Treasury notes. But (said Mr, A.) it 


sidential election, much was said about the iniqui- 
ty of the laie Administration in increasing the ex- 
penditures from the reasonable and proper sum of 
thirteen millions annuaily, up to an enormous 
amount. The suinm of thirteen millions annually 
was held up tothe people as the true standard of 
economy. Let that sam, held up as the standard 
befsre the election, be taken as such now the ekc- 
tion is past; make some temporary provision for 
the redemption of ov'standing Treasury notes; re- 
tain the proceeds of ihe publie ‘ands, for the pur- 
pose which they have, upto this ime, answered— 
that of lessening the charges on the peeple for the 
expenses of the Government; and there is no need 
of even raising the sum of five millions annually, 
in addition to existing laws, bat those laws kept in 
operation would fernish all that could be required. 

The existing laws wouid farnish annually, for 


the current four years, at least - $11.000 000 
Annual revenue from public lands - 3,500,009 
The annual amount would be - $14,500,000 


which wonid pay the expenses of $13,000,000 an- 
nually, and leave an annual surplus, to be ap- 
plied tu the redemption of Treasury notes, of 
$1,500,000. ee 

The late Administration, as has been seen, had 


will ba remembered that, previous to the late Pre- ` 


ath tie, 


“Hof Reps. 


they continued in power, and proceeded with the 
retrenchments which they proposed, and on which 
they had so suecessfully entered, would. have re-. 
quired, in addition to existing laws, only $5,000,000 
annually—that is to say, they would kave taxed the - 
people yearly, only in the sum of $15,000,000 or 
$16,000,000. Taking your proposed estimate of 
annua! expenditure of twenty-seven millions and -à 
half, you. must tax the people of the country 
more annually, by twelve millious of dollars, than 
would the late Administration have done—an ex- 
cess which, in four years, would amount to near 
$50,000,000. The late Secretary of the Treasury 
estimaied the deficit which would take place, under 
existing laws, at five millions at most. The- pre- 
sent chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, throughout his remarks, fixed it at eighteen 
millions—a yearly difference of thirteen millions t 
By this bill, you propose to raise five or six mil- 
lions more ansually than the sam contemplated as 
necessary by the late Administration. The sum 
of five millions, proposed tobe raised by the late 
Secretary of the Treasury, was proposed as a per- 
manent measure; while this bili, with its increased 
burdens, and its odious taxation on tea and coffee, 
and other necessaries of life, is brought forward 
merely as a temporary measure, and is to serve 
only as a stepping-stone to. still further exactions. 
But, Mr. A. said, considering the large sums re- 
quired for the expenses of this year by ihe present 
Secretary of the Treasury, in. his report, and also 
the fondness which so many gentlemen on this floor 
have for what they are pleased to call an enlarged 
and liberal construction of the Constitution; and re- 
garding various other signs of the times—he very 
rauch feared that twenty-seven or twenty-eight mil- 
lions annually would not be the limit of expenses 
under this reforming Adminisivation. Neverthe. 
les, take the sam of twenty-seven millions anda 
haf, whieh is the only annual estimate, he had 
heard proposed; and what follows? You. are 
obliged, either to run in debt-—to exceed the. maxi- 
mum of duty propored by the compromise act—or 
to resort 10 direct taxation. You cannot raise the 
amount necessary to supply your proposed expen~ 
ditares, without the proceeds of the public lands, . 
and keep within the limits of the compromise. The 
estimate, by the Secretary, of annual imports, is 
$140,000,000. A duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem 
on the whole imporis would yield, in gross revenue, 
only - - - - ~ $28,000,000 
Deduct the Seeretary’s estimate for 
drawbacks aud expenses of collec- 


tion, &. - ~ - - 4,250,000 
There remains of annual nett revenue 
only ~- - - - 23,750,000 


Those gentlemen in favor ofa high proteciive t- 
riff are shrewd calculators, and they well knew this; 
aod this, he believed, was one consideration which 
made the Distribution bill so great a favorite with 
them. That bil, in itself, was a violation of the 
spirt of the compromise. This view had suggesied 
itself to the late Secretary of the Treasury, in his 
report to the Senate, already aliuded to. He there 
says: 

“Indeed, the inference would seem to be that the compro- 
mise was intended to prevent any duties from being assessed, 
even after 1842, exclusively for the purpose of distribution or 
protection, whether below or above twenty per cent. in 
amount; because a clause in the third section provides that, 
afier 1842, ‘duties shall be laid for the purpose of raising such, 
revenue as may be necessary to an economical adininistration 
of the Government,’ but is silent asto recognisisg or sanction: 
ing an authority to doitfor any other purpose.” 

‘fhe geatleman from New York, in alluding to * 
funds of which the last Admini-tration had the 
advantage, spoke of the sam of $20,226,000 as 
having accrued, ia the last four years, from the 
public lands; and urged the fact that the present 
Adiunistraion will be deprived of that resource, 
as an argument to show the necessily of raising 
additional revenue. ‘‘Fur,” continued he, “we 
have passed an act restoring that: fund to the pec- 
ple.” Sir, said Mr. ATHERTON, I deny the propo- 
sition. Hf there is. any clause or syllable ia that 
Distribution bill to give the procerds of the sales 
of those lands to the people, it hes not been my 
good fortune to discover it. The bill gives the 
sum to the States; and noteven to the States, in 
the same amount in which you will be obliged 
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thereby..to tax the people of the States; for the 
expenses of collection and distribution must be de- 
ducted. -But here is the result now manifest. Here 
isthe admission now made by the chairman of 
the Committee.of Ways. and Means, who intro- 
duced this tax bill. By this bill you are imposing 
a tax upon the people—on the consumers—on every 
one who uses tea or coffee, or any of the articles on 
which duties are imposed by its provisions. For 
what purpose? To supply a deficiency in the 
Treasury: created by giving away the people’s 
money, not to the people, but to the States. What 
right have youto tax my constituents for such an 
object? Do you. say you intend to give the sum 
you are to take from them, lessened by the expen- 
ses of collection and distribution, to the State? I 
reply, that State has not asked you for it; but, on 
the contrary, has protested against such a course. 

And, sir, unless, in case of imminent danger 
of war, or some mcst pressing emergency, I will 
not vote for any measure taxing the people, for 
the purpose of supplying any deficiency created by 
@ measure so iniquitous and unjust, as well as 
flagrantly unconstitutional. 

The gentleman from New York observed that 
there were only three methods of supplying this 
deficit, which he supposed was to occur, of eigh- 
teen millions—either by borrowing, by direct taxa- 
tion, or by a revenue from duties on imports; aad 
stated that, as to direct taxation, “it would never 
be endured by the people.” Mr. A. repeated what 
he had said on another occasion—that he was 
not in favor of direct taxation, as it would be to- 
tally unnecessary for the purpose of supplying the 
wants of an. economical administration of the Go- 
vernment. Indirect taxation, such as laying du- 
ties on imports, has some advantages; but let it 
not be forgotten that it is none the less taxation. 
The late Secretary of the Treasury, in his report 
to the Senate, used the following language, in which 
he (Mr. A.) fully concurred: 

“In truth, the tariff is as much a system of taxation as a land 
tax, a slamp tax, ora direct tax of any kind; and is chielly 
distinguishable from them by being more subtle and less obnox- 
ious in its form. The confining of all duties, hereafter, to a 
low rate, was, therefore, desirable to the great mass of the peo- 
ple, because it was confining taxes to a low rate.” 

The advantages of direct taxation as stated by 
its advocates, are, that in such a system the peo- 
pie know precisely what they pay; that it tends to 
premote economy in expenditure; and ‘that it can 
be imposed on property, instead of falling in near- 
ly equal amount on poverty and wealth. But, 
sit, some gentlemen seem almost to- speak of 
revenue. from duties, as if they supposed 
that the more that could be thus raised, the 
better it would be for the country. They 
talk of this system as a system of “protection,” 
as if taxation in any shape, could be other than an 
evil, And he feared that what principally recom- 
mended indirect taxation to many was the fact of 
its being subtle and insidious in its effects, and 

. that thus the people might be deceived as to the 
true amount of the burdens imposed upon them, 
He repeated, that because subtle and difficult to 
be detected in its action, it was no less taxation 
and a burden on the people; and this was what the 
people ought to know and recollect; and they 
would hold their public servants responsible for 
economy in the administration of affairs. A poi- 
son might be insidious and secret, and work even 
unseen and uaknown to its victim, and stiil be no 
less fatal in its operation than if it strack him 
down at once to the earth. And there was no ob- 
jectto which the idea of direct taxation, if applied, 
would be beneficial inleed—he meant as a test of 
the propriety of measures which are brought be- 
fore us here. Would we dare to levy a direct tax 
on the people, for the purpose of distributing a 
sum lessin amount to the States of this Union? 
Would we dare todo it forthe support of pau- 
pers in the Districtof Columbia? Would we dare 
to do it, for the purpose of supplying the deficien- 
cy in the Treasury caused by exempting railroad 
corporations from a tax on iron, which we impose 
on all the rest of the community who use that ar- 
ticle, by which exemption millions have already 
been prevented from coming into the Treasury? 
Would we dare to do it, for the purpose of satisfy- 
ing an expenditure by the General Government of 


of twenty-seven or thirty millions annually in ime 
of peace? i ; 7 : 

He thought it might well be said, that for such 
purposes, the people “would not endure it.” And 
they will not long endure any taxation, either di- 
rect or indirec!, such as the schemes of this extra- 
ordinary session, connected ‘and linked with each 
other—coiled together like a brood of vipers—will 
fasten upon them. 


SPEECH OF MR. JONES, 

ae, OF VIRGINIA, 

In the House of Representatives, July 12ih, 1841— 
In Committee of the Whole, on the bill autho- 
rizing a lean of twelve mi'livns of dollars. 

Mr. Cuainman: Under a rule of this House, re- 
cently adopted, I rise, for the first time in my life, 
to address the committee by the clock. That rule 
makes it your duty to note every moment as it 
passes, that you may say to me, just sixty minuies 
from this time, that I have no longer the right to 
address the committee in opposition to this bill, 
which provides for a loan of twelve millions of dol- 
lars, to pay, as has been alleged, the debts of the 
preceding Administration, and based upon a report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, which, if I am 
to judge from iis great accuracy, has cost its author 
many a day of hard labor, and over which he must 
ofthave burned his own midnight lamp. Sir, I 
should lament this, but for the recollection that I 
have been preceded in this debate by gentlemen, 
and shall probably be followed by others, who, by 


‘putting together the fragments of time which are 


allotted to each, may be enabled to present the sub- 
ject understandingly to the committee and 10 the 
country, 

This, Mr. Chairman, is a financial question, and 
itis my intention to treat it as such; and if I do 
not succeed in demonstrating that there exists no 
necessity for this loan, or, in other words, that 
there should be no deficiency at the close of the 
present year, it will not be because I have not the 
most ample materials to make good that position; 
but the fault wiil be either in your rale, which li- 
mits my remarks to one hour, or it may be that I 
shall not be able so understandingly to present the 
facts as to enable the committee and the country to 
see them as in truth they exist. 

I do not mean to say that this economical Admi- 
nistration may not produce a deficiency——possess- 
ing, as they claim, the power to give away mil- 
lions of the public revenue, and the right to add to 
the charges upon the ‘Treasury any amount of new 
appropriations, and to increase the expenditures 
beyond all former precedents in the history of the 
Government. But I do mean to say, and to prove, 
that if they will but practise what they profess, and 
what they stand pledged to the country to carry 
out—I mean economy in the administration of the 
affairs of the Government—then, that the means 
provided by Congress at its last session are ample 
for the year’s operations, and that there will be 
neither “debt” nor “deficit” at the close of the pre- 
sent year. 

There is, perhaps, no subject in which the people 
justly feel a deeper interest. than in that which re- 
lates to the receipts and expenditures of their 
own Government; and to keep them correctly ad- 
vised of their real burdens, is no less the duty of 
those charged with the administra-ion of the 
Government itself, than of their own immediate 
representatives. My own experience in the legis- 
lative councils cf my country has taught me the 
extreme difficulty of this task—a difficulty, per- 
haps, inherent in the subjectitself, but vastly in- 
creased by those which it is at all times in the pow- 
er of ingenious partisans to throw around it; and 
when I say this, I do not intend te apply the re- 
mark exclusively to any party, for tosome extent, I 
know, it is alike applicable to all. To investigate 
this, as well as every other subject which may be 
submitted for our consideration, with freedom, 
and,if you please, with the closest scrutiny, I 
hold to be the right of every Representative of the 
people on this floor; andit is, perhaps, to be la- 
mented that this cannot always bedone free from 
feeling, and sometimes from prejudice, which are 
but too apt to conduct the judgment to most erro- 
neous conclusions. 


You and I, sir, well remember the oft-repeated 
charges of corruption against the late Administra. 
lion, whieh were daily rang in our ears by its po- 
litical opponents. How often have we been told 
that, if the doors of the departments cf the Govern- 
ment could be thrown open, and the misdeeds of 
those then in power dragged to’ light, what a hu- 
miliating spectacle we would behold, and what a 


F load of public debt would be disclosed! The 


charge then was, that the committees of the Housé 
were packed; that the books and accounts were 
kept by those into whose custody they were placed, 
sealed from y ublic view; and hence that no oppor- 
tunity was afforded to bring to light the misdeeds 
complained of. This, sir, was the charge. But 
we all know that, at the session before the last, the 
then Speaker of the House (Mr. HUNTER] in- 
dulged gentlemen in all they could desire. He 
appointed !our sianding committees lo investigate 
those departments. There were five membars on 
each committee—ihree Whigs and two. Democrats 
—with a Whig chairman in every case; men of ta- 
lents and of business habits, as all- would agree; 
men who were not only competent to make the 
investigations, but willing—yes, sir, willing—te 
expose fraud wherever it might be found to exist. 
They had, at the first session, more than seven 
months to make these investigations, and - three 
months at the last—time enough, in all conscience. 
And what was the result of their labors? If Il am 
right in my recollection, but one of these commit- 
tees ever madea report at all; and that, I believe, 
was never acted on by this House, 

Since that time political power has passed into 
other hands. The bolts and bars are now out of 
the way. Fer more than four months they have 
had access to the book, papers, and accounts; 
and had the aid of nearly a full regiment of clerks 
to assist in their investigations. And what is the 
result? Have they made it appear that there was, 
on the 4th of March, $40,000,000 of debt and lia- 
bility incurred by the late Administration, and 
handed over by that, to be paid by the present Ad- 
ministration, as was gravely contended by a lead- 
ing member of the Whig party [Mr. BARNARD] now 
in my eye? They have. not made that discovery. 
What says the Secretary of the Treasury on this 
branch of the subject? That there was,on the 4:h 
of March, 1841, in the Treasury of the United 
States,an available balance of $646,803, with a 
power to issue $5,413,592 of Treasury notes. 
There were, then, of available means, at the con- 
trol of the Secretary,as he shows, $6,060,395. 
Have they been ableto show that there was one 
dollar of debt legally chargeable on the Treasury 
then unpaid? They have not made that discove- 
ry. What, then, becomes of the charge that there 
was forty. millions of debt outstanding against, 
ihe Government?) For so it was universally 
regarded, and was upon the lips of every man who 
undertook to speak of the state of the Treasu- 
ry, although now disclaimed by the . honorable 
member from New York. Sir, the assertion is 
now disproved by their own officers, in whom 
even those who made the charge must confide., 
And all must admit that the pecuniary liabilities. of 
the Government have been punctually met, and the 
public faith maintained inviolate. There was, 
then, no “deficit” on the 41h of March; none on the 
Ist of June; and ‘there should have been none 
either on the Ist of September, or at the close of 
the year. ` 

But we Lave been told that the means provided 
by Congress at the last session were not sufficient 
to enable the Government to meet punctually its 
liabilities through the year; and that hence had 
arisen the necessity of convening Congress, for the 
purpose of relieving the Treasury of the United 
States. I am aware that, in the proclamation of 
the President, issued on the 17th day of March, 
just’ thirteen days after the adjournment of the last 
session of Congress, the reason assigned for this 
extraordinary session was, that there were “sundry 
important and weighty matters, principally grow- 
ing out of the condition of the revenue and finances 
of the country,” which called “for the considera- 
tion of Congress at an earlier day than its next an- 
nual session.” This was the ostensible reasen. 
But the true and real objects. to be accomplished 
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have been since much more clearly developed. 
Why, sir, urgent as was the alleged necessity 


which brought us together, and large as was the. 


estimated deficiency in the resources of the Govern- 
ment on the Ist of September next, during the six 
weeks we have been in session we have scarcely 
heard of the Treasury—I mean in the form of a 
bill calculated to relieve the wants and necessities 
complained of. And what must have been the as: 
tonishment.oi the people when they.came to be in- 
formed that one of the first acts of this Adminis- 
tration, which comes into power on its professions 
of economy and retrenchment, was, not to re- 
plenish, but to take.from the Treasury from three 
ta five millions of dollars annually, and give it 
away;—yes, with an empty Treasury, you give 
away millions, and thus produce the necessity for 
a loan. You then borrow extravagantly, and rely 
upon the debt of your own creation to produce a 
like necessity to impose additional taxes on the 
people. 

It can now be no longer disguised, that all hands 
have been busily engaged in concocting aseries of 
measures to break down the great landmarks be- 
tween the old Democratic and Fideral parties, by 
the establishment of a Bank of the United States;— 
yes, of a Government Bank; which, I am pleased 
to see, has been placed, in the message of the Pre- 
sident of the United States, on the ground that it 
has been condemned by the people of this country; 
by the establishment, too, of a tarif, which the 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Apams) but 
the other day charged his party with dodging; a 
measure which has once shaken this Union to its 
foundations; and by the distribution of the proceeds 
of. the sales of the public lands, thus cutting off one 
of the principal sources cf the revenue of the Go- 
vernment, and that the only one in which the peo- 
ple bear equally the public burdens. These are the 
great objects to be accomplished, and under eir- 
cumstances which put it out of the power of the 
people of the States to act through their Legisla- 
tures, should they be disposed to do so, and when 
two of the States of this Union are without a repre- 
sentative on this floor. 

I am admonished by the band of the clock that 
it is time I had commenced an examination of the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the 
state of the finances, for that is the foundation 
on which this bill is made to rest; a report, sir, 
which I must characterize as inaccurate, delusive, 
deceptive, and eminently calculated to mislead 
ihe public mind, though, probably, not so in- 
tended. I donot charge that it was so ivtended, 
for I attribute improper motives to no one; but I 
speak of the reportas I findit. And I am not at 
all surprised that the honorable chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, in his opening 
speech, should have handled it so delicately; he ap- 
peared to me to be almost afraid to touch it; he 
has, however, given to it asortof half way en- 
dorsement. In some of the statements he has ex- 
pressed his concurrence; while he has passed over 
others, equally important, wholly unnoticed. If 
time would permit, itis my wish carefully to ex- 
amine every statement which it contains. It 
would, in my opinion, sir, be time well spent; it 
could not fail to satisfy us that, upon the subject 
of finance at least, there remains much yet to be 
learned. i 

Sir, when I håve charged that this report is in- 
accurate; that it is delusive, deceptive, and calcula- 
ted to mislead the public mind; it will be expec'- 


that I shall furnish some evidence of the truth of | 


these charges. This I will now proceed to do. In 
my opinion, there is no individual in this wide com- 
munity who has more cause to complain of this 
report than the President himself. Let it not be 
understood that I make any charge against the 
President. I take it for granted that his communi- 
eations to Congress; upon this branch ef the sub- 
subject, are based upon statements furnished to 
him from the Treasury Department; and although 
it is to be supposed that the President should be 
well acquainted with the financial affairs of the 
conntry, yet he cannot be expected to understand 
the details so well as the officer who has the espe- 
cial charge of the Department. f 

The first discrepancy, Or error, which I propose 


‘to notice, is to be found on page 2 of the report, 


in a statement which purports to give the balance 
in the Treasury on the 4th of March, 1841; 


it is there represented to be - - - $572,718 
On page 3 the Secretary says the 
available balance in the Treasury ; 
on the 4th of March, 1841, is 546 830 
Difference - - - 74,085 


The President represents the balance on the 
same day to be $645 000. 

We have here three statements of the balance in 
the Treasury on the 4ih of March, 1841, all differ- 
ing in amount. Certain itis, that all cannot be 
right; and, if I have not grossly deceived myself, I 
shall have no difficulty in satisfying the commit- 
tee that they are all wrong, and that the true 
balance exceeds the largest sum by nearly one 
million of dollars. 

The President says (page 6) that 
there is an unissued balance of 

Treasury notes authorized by the 


act of 1841, amounting to -~ - $1,955,000 
The Secretary (page 4) states the 
Treasury notes authorized by 
the act of the 15th of February, 
1841, to be - - - 1,505,943 
Difference  - - - 449,057 
The President’s statement of the 
amount required to redeem Trea- 
sury notes from the 1st of June, 
1841, to Ist September, [841 : 
(page 5) - - - - $2,850,000 
Secretary’s (page 4). - 5 > 2,756,900 
Difference - ~ - 93,100 
The .President’s statement of the 
amount required from the Ist of 
June to the 31st of september 
(page 5) - -> > - $11,340,000 
Secretary’s for same period (page 
4) - - - - 11,151,693 
Difference - - - 188,307 
í E 
The Secretary’s statement of deficit 
on the Ist September next (page 4) 5,251,388 
The Presidents on the same day 
(page 6) - - - - 4,845,000 
` Difference - - - 406,388 
The President’s statement of deficit 
at the end of the year (page 5) - $11,406,000 
Secretary’s (page 3) - - 6,000,941 
Difference - - - 5,405,059 
If it be said that this statement of 
the Presidentlis intended to cover 
the whole of the alleged balance, 
including Treasury notes redeema~- 
ble in 1842, then the Secretary 
makes the whole of what he calls 
debt and deficit in this year and 
next, including the redemption of 
these Treasury notes (page 3) - $12,088,215 
The President’s being - - 11,406,000 
Would still show a difference of - A. 682,215 


The Secretary’s actual and estimat- 
means for ten months (page 3) ~- 
The President’s aggregate of availa- 
ble fund for the same period 
(page 5) - - oF as 


$20,730,395 


14,670,000 


Difference - - - 


An honorable member has informed us that 
figures cannot lie; if this be true, here are the 
figures, taken from the message and report, with a 
reference to the pages of eech. If there be doubt 


still resting upon the mind of any gentleman, let | From customs ~ 


6.060.395 | 


him examine forthimself, and his doubts will vanish 
like mist before the morning sun. 

Sir, how are these things to be accounted for? They 
are errors of vast magnitude, as all will agree; and 
and if there be any rational solution of the diffi- 
culties suggested, let some friend of the Secretary 
stand forth here in his defence, and remove them. 
It is due to the Secretary, it is due to the President, 
and, above all, to the people, whose interests are 
involved. Extra numbers of these documents 
have been printed by thousands; they have been 
circulated far and wide; borne on the fiery wings 
of steam, they have reached the remotest corners 
of our country; they have found their way across 
the trackless ocean, and there, as here, handed 
overto the people through the columns of the 
public press; and although I know that correction 
follows but slowly in the path of error,~let the 
effort be made, and, if possible, these conflicting 
statements reconciled. 

Sir, the members. upon this floor have been mis- 
led and deceived by this document. Hew often has 
it been repeated within this Hall, that there was 
a debt of more than thirty millions incurred by the 
late Administration, and to be paid by this: and 
this report of the Secretary referred to, to support 
the charge? The editors of newspapers, too, 
throughout the country, have been betrayed into 
the same error. No sooner was this document 
printed and published, than the batteries of the 
press were opened-—that press which is so power- _ 
ful an engine to form and to control public opi- 
nion. The charge has been rung through’ the 
length and breadth of the country, that there was 
thirty millions of public debt; “a Van Buren lega- 
cy,” which this Government had now to pay. Is 
the charge true? For its refutation I might safely 
rely upon this bill, which provides for all which the 
Secretary can even render plausible, including mil- 
lions of new appropriations proposed by this Admi- 
nistration, and embraced by the Secretary in his 
estimate of “debt” and “deficit.” 

I propose now very briefly to examine the state- 
ments of the Secretary, which have contributed to 
this result. The first to which I shall call the at- 
tention of the committee is that which shows the 
outstanding balance of appropriations on the 4th 
of March, 1841, amounting to $33,429,616. Can 
this be regarded as a debt? Possibly it may, and 
hence the necessity of some explanation. It con- 
sists, first, of new and permanent appropriations 
for the service of the current year, amounting to 
$19,719,095; and, secondly, of the unexpended ba- 
lances of former appropriations: making the whole 
charge, of every description, on the 4th of March, 
1841, $33,429,616. About $18,000,000 of this 
amount was cieated by bills whieh passed Con- 
gress at the very heel of the last session, intended 
to provide for the current service of the year; and 
the ink is scarce dry upon the bills, before the | 
amount provided is converted into public debt! 
Sir, I again ask, can it be regarded as a debt? With 
equal propriety, and full as much justice, might the 
appropriations for the current service of 1837, 


amounting to - - - $37,755,606 

And the balance of old appropriations 
then outstanding - - - 19,503,019 
Making together ~- 57,258,625 


Be charged to General Jackson’s administration, as 
a debt to be paid by Mr. Van Buren’s, or those for 


1828, amounting to - - - $22,642,408 

With the balance of old appropria- 

* tions - - - - 3,737,533 
Making together - 26,279,941 


As a debt handed over from the administration of 
Mr. Adams, to be paid by that of General Jack- 
son. But who ever dreamed of making such a 
charge? It has been left to. these days of enlight- 


| ened economy to make the discovery that this is a 


debt 

To meet this outstanding balance of 
appropriationsen the 4th of March, 
184], amounting to - 
The late Secretary of the Treasury 
submitted the following estimate 
of means for the year: 

-$19,000,000 


$33,429,616 
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From lands = -=| >- 3,500,000 


From miscellaneous -~ 80,000 
Add“ the expected bae- . 
‘lance in the Treasury 
-available on the Istof -> 
January, 1841 >. 1,580,855 
From: banks, - - 220,000 
Treasury ‘notes: to - be E 
issued-uider the act 
ofthe 31st of March, ` 
: 1840; os = 342,618 
$24,723,473 


To:this may be added 
Treasury notes au- 
thorized by the act 
of tbe 15th: of Feh- 
ruary, 1841, passed 
after the estimates 
of the Secretary were 
submitted -~ - 

Making the aggregate 
of estimated means : 
for 1841 ` - - 


5,000,000 


$29,723,473 


Leaving a balance of the oulstand- 
ing appropriations on the 4ih of 
arch - - ~ ~ $3,706,143 
which jis less than the outstanding appropriations 
has been for the last forty years, 

The honorable member from Maine [Mr. Fes- 
SENDEN] is wholly ata loss to account how it is 
that the revenue from customs should have been 
eslimated at $19,000,000 by Secretary Woodbury. 
I will furnish him the data on which that estimate 
was founded. It was on information furnished by 
the collectors of ports throughout the Union, by 
the most. intelligent merchants in our commercial 
cities; and ihe most experienced officers in the 
Treasury Department. Can that honorable mem- 
ber furnish me the data on, which that estimate has 
been reduced abont $5 000,000? Into that branch 
of the inquiry he appears not to have extended dis 
examination; possibly for the reason assigned by 
himself—tbat the subject of the finances was dif 
ficult and complex, and hence be preferred to tuke 
the ‘statements of the Secretary as he found them; 
and, as was very naturally to have been ex- 
pected, has arrived with the Secretary at precisely 
the same conclusions. We are told, however, 
that these estimates have pot been realized. ‘True, 
they have not been; but to the extent of the means 
furnished by Codgress at its last session, and which 
shall be realized, ail will agree, this outstand- 
ing balance should be reduced; then take the Se- 
cretary’s own reduced estimate of means for the 
year, and what is the amount which he admits to 
have been provided for the year’s Operations? 
But before I present this statement, it will be 

» necessary to correct some errors in the report, 
which can scarce have escaped the notice of mem- 
bers. The Secretary, ina communication to the 
Senate on the 30th of June, says that “certain pay- 
ments made by the Bank of the United States on 
account of the War Department in the West, in 
1840, not having been entered in the books of this 
department un'il March, 1841, should have been 
included in the receipts for that month. ‘This was 
inadvertenily omitted to be done, although the 
amount. was included ia the expenditures for that 
month. With ibis correction, the amount received 
in March, 1841, will be $1,709 047, instead of 
$1,090,000, as stated in the communieation above | 
referred to." This error corrected, and the availa- 
ble balance in the Treasury on the 1st of June 
should be increased $619,136. It should aiso be 
increased by the sum of $500,000, an account of 
Treasury notes stated to have been redeemed in 
the first two months of the year, and charged as 
an expenditure prior to the 4th of March; whieh 
were noi in point of fact redeemed, and entered on 
the books of the Treasury Department, until after 
the 4th of March, (see Seeretary’s report, pages 3 
and 12;) and by the fur:her sum of $215,000 
in the mints, and which does noi appear w have 
been included in the balance reported to have 
been in the Treasury either on the 4th of March 
or on the Ist of June. The Secretary also esti- 
mates that $1,110,611 will be necessary to redeem 


the Treasury notes which were issued between the 
Ast of January and the 4th of March. I confess I 
am-wholly at a loss to diseover the reason which 
inducéd: the belief that this amount of Treasury 
notes was to become a charge upon the resources 
of the Government in the-year 1841. As these 
notes bear-an interest of six per cen!. and are at a 
premium of from one-half to three-fourths of ene 
pèr cent, if paid into the Treasury for lands or for 
customs, they must be received at par, and cannot, 


therefore, be fairly expected to come back, when” 


only one-half the revenue is required to be paid in 
gold and silver, aid the other half may be paid in 
the notes of specie paying banks. 
taken by capitalists, and held as a safe and profita- 
ble investment of money, and will be returned to 
the Treasury only when they cease -to bear inte- 
rest; which will not be until after the close of the 
present year. These Treasury notes, therefore, 
will not in all probability find their way -back into 
the Treasury until 1842. This lastamount, added 
to the sum of $9,219,666, which the Secretary pro- 
poses to carry over to the next year as an unex- 
pended balance, will increase that balance to 
$10,330,227. Deduct, then, from the whole amount 
of outstanding balances of former appropriations, 
amounting, on the 4th of March, to $33,429,616 
This sum cf + = - 10,330,227 


And the whole charge upon the Frea- 
sury, from the 4th of Marck, 1841, 
Cif not burdened with additional 


new appropristions,) will be - 23.099,389 


Take the Secretary’s own reduced 
estimates, (after correcting the er- 
rors to which I have ailudeds) and 
the means from the 4:h of March 
will be, as estimated by the Secre- 


tary - : - + $20,730,395 
Add debt reecived from the Bank of 
the United States - ~ 


Add Treasury notes charged as an 
expenditure prior to the 4th of 
March, bat not redcemed until 
afterwards - - - 

Add amount in mints - - 


500,000 
215,000 


And the aggregate of means from the 
4th of March will be - - $99,064,531 


Deficit at the end of this year - | $1,034 858 
instead of $6,000,941, as stated by the Secreiary. 
And it is to supply this deficit that Congress has 
been convened, at an expense to the people of 
nearly one-half the amount to be supplied—a de- 
ficit which can only be created by the most extra- 
vagant and wasteful expenditure of the public mo- 
ney, as l sha!l hereafter attempt to, demonstrate. 
Now, sir, what was the plain and obvious reme- 
dy? Let it be borne in mind, ihat Congress had 
not adjourned a fortnight before a proclamation 
was issued by the President, which probably met 
members on their way home, summoning them to 
attend this extraordinary session—and for what? 
‘fo make provision, as was alleged, for what had 
not been deemed necessary for the public service 
by the representatives of the people; that remedy, 
so forebly urged by the Secretary himself, “io re- 
duce the expenditures withia the limits of strict 
economy;” in other werds, to carry into przetice 
hisown precepts. This was his duty; this has 
been the unijorm practice of the Government; a 
practice which prudence dictates, and is sanction- 
ed by the soundesi principles of ceonomy. Sir, it 
ix a good rule, whether applied to individuals or to 
Governments, to limit their expenditures by their 
icome; and the individual or the Government 
that habitually departs from it, willjn the end b> 
involved in pseuniary embarrassment, if not in 
rain, 

But it may possibly be said that the $10,329,277 
of unexpended balance at the end of the yearisa 
charge upon the Treasury, to be paid by this Ad- 
ministration, ewhich itis necessary to provide for. 
Nomiually, it is 0; but practically, we know it is 
nol; for no administration ever did, or ever can, 
expend in a single year all the appropriations, 
Loth old and new. And the law, which provides 


They will be’ 


619,136 ; 


- that all appropriations which shall not be ‘expend. 


ed at the end of two years after they shall have 
been made shall go, to the surplus fund, shows, 
beyond all doubt, that they were never expected: 
to be applied within a single year. But upon 


| this branch of the subject | am content that his. 


tory shall speak. Aslong ago as the year 1799 the 
unexpended balance of appropriations was $10,- 
727,146; in 1814, $17,357,923; in 1823, $14 923,. 
132; in 1826, $19,503 019; in 1837, $21,681,273; 
and at no tite within the last eight years has the 
unexpended balance of appropriations been less 
than $11,000,000. These unexpended balances 
have hitnerto passed over from one yéar to an- 
other, until the close of the respective administra. 
tions; when they have, in like manner, been passed 
to that which succeeded. And soit must be at 
the close of this, unless the wio-e practice of the 
Governmentin this particular shall be changed. 
A like balance, then, will at the close of this Ad- 
ministration go over tõ that which shall succeed: 
and therefore it is I express the opinion, that while 
nominally it may be regarded as a charge upon 
this Administration, practically it is not so. 

I desire, Mr. Chairman, to present one o'her 
view of this subject before I proceed to- the ex- 
amination of the other statements of the Secretary, 
which are submitted in this report. After’ correct- 
ing the errors to which I have had occasion to al- 
lade, it had been shown thai the means for the last 
ten menth of the year 1841 amount to $22,064,531 
Receipts from the Ist of January to 

the 4th of March, 1841, afier de- 

ducting $500,000 of Lreasury notes 
rot redeemed until after 4th of 

March -~ - - -3,712 540 
Making the whole available means i 

for 1841 - - - - $25,777,071 


Was this enough f r an economical adminisira- 
tion of the Government for the year 1841? The 
late Secretary of the Treasury, [Mr, Woodbury. ] 
in his jast annual report, estimated the expenditures 
for 184t at $20,000.000. The expenditures of 
1830, which our oppenents charge to have been a 
year of great exiravagance, were but $22,389,- 
356 With these facts before us, was it not fair 
io infer that $25,777,071 was enough for the eco- 
nomical purposes of those who so: loudly con- 
demne# what they represented to be the extravagant 
expenditures of 1840? But upon this branch of the 
subject we are not left either to conjectural estimates, 
or to the expenditures of the last year, for datafrom 
which to draw our conclusions. Tne unbroken 
usage of the Government for the jast quarter of a 
century has furnished a-safe rule for our guidance. 
During that period the amount of new and per- 
manent appropriations has been regarded as 
furnishing the rule for: expenditures; and in 
no one year during that period have ex- 
penditures for ordinary purposes exceeded the 
amount of new ard permanent appropria- 
tions more than one million anda half of dol- 
lars. They have much more frequently fallen 
under than exceeded them. What, then, allow me 
to inquire, was the amount of new and permanent 
appropriations at the last session of Congress, ex- 
cluding the Pest Office Department? “It was 
$17,719,095; and, tested by this ivle, the expendi- 
tures should no! have exceeded $21,500,000 But 
what does the Secretary propose to expend? Should 
Congress authorize at iis present session the new 


“appropriations asked by the War Department, he 


proposes in ten moaths, or from the 4th of Mareh, 
1841, to the ist of January, 1842, to-expend for all 
objects $26,731,326; which, aner deducting the 
proposed new appropriations, exceeds the estimate 
of expenditures made by the late Secretary of the 
Treasury $4,210,000; exceeds the amount of new. 
and permanent app:opriations for 1a41, $4,490,- 
905; and exceeds the expenditures for 1840, $1,820,- 
644. Sir, can a paraliel be found for this in the 
history of the Government? Such a parallel will 
be sought for in vain. é 

But that there may be no escape for the late ad- 
ministration from the charge of extravagance, the 
Secretary bas gone into an examination of the. re- 
ceipts and expenditures from 1816 to’ 1837—a pe~ 


July, 1841. 
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riod of twenty-one years—and ‘shows that the ex- 
cess of revenue over the expenditures was, on the 
Ist of January, 1837, $31,310,014; which, ke 
strongly insinuates, has been wasted by the late 
Administration. . K: cannot fail to strike every one 
who js at all conversant with the history of the 
Government, that the periods designated in the re- 
port for the commencement and close of this state- 
ment have been most judiciously selecied, in order 
to swell the annual average surpius. The year 1816 
was the year which succeeded that in which our 
difficulties with Great Britain were settled, and fol- 
Jowed, as was naturally to have been expected, by 
heavy. importations. And theyear 1836 will be jong 
remembered asa period when, by bank expan- 
sions, and a most undue extension of credit, al- 
most every branch of business wes stimulated to 
excess, and caused our importations in that year to 
reach the encrmous amount of $189,980.035, ex- 
ceeding the imporis of 1835 more than $40,000,000, 
and ibose of 1334 over $60,000 000. Now, if the 
excess of revenue over expenditures be the Secreia- 
ry’s test of national prosperity, he would be forced 
to admitthat General Jacksons administration was 
more prosperous than any that had preceded it; for 
it will be reeollecied that, daring his administra- 
tion there wa: received, in the short spare of two 
years, from the sales of the public lands alone, 
more. than $40,000,000; and there was taken from 
the Treasury œ the United States $27,000,000 of 
surplus and. deposited with the S:ates. Phe Secretary, 
in making up this aggregate of what he treats as 
debt, finds it very convenient to adopt an average 
of excess of revente over expenditures—a rule, 
however, which, if I may be allowed to judge from 
his. report, he will scarce regard as <ither just or 
fair when applied to the expenditares in different 
parts of the present year. Sir, the people of this 
country will long remember the celebrated panic 
session of 1834, wher, in the other end of this 
building, there were regularly introduced what 
were called distress memorials, upon which were 
delivered distress speeches by the manic orators of 
that body. The Secretary was at that time a mem- 
ber of the Senate; and I was forcibly struck with 
some of his own high-wrovght pictures of distress 
and of ruin. I lament that I have not his speeca 
on one memorable occasion before me, that I 
might do him justice by presenting to the commit- 
tee his own views in his owa language. In speak- 
ing of the mal-administration and misdeeds of 
those then in power, he said, in substance, that yout 


commerce would oe swept from the ocean; your | 


bays and rivers be no longer whitened by the can- 


vass of a thousand sail; and that your beautiful” 


lakes would become one desert waste of waters. 
But now, when he has another object to accom- 
plish, he can. “damn with faint praise” that Admi- 
nistration on which was poured, in one unbroken 
torrent, his own and his pavty’s bitterest denun- 
ciations. 
The Secretary has, in his report, ss treated this 
subject as to create a very general impression that 
itisadebt. This! deny. If it be a debt, to whom 
is it due? Will some gentleman be so obliging as 
ta inform me? And if a debt, by whom has it beeu 
created? The answer must be, mainly by the 
votes ofa majority of that party who now condemn 
it. Sir, I ask if it was not in fairn due to the 
late Administration to have stated what we here 
all keow to be true—that, while the expenditures 
‘were large, they were rendered necessary by ex- 
traordinary causes, which had not existed for a, 
series of years before, and are not, I trest, likely 
to operate as a drain upon the Treasury hereafter. 
In confirmation of this, you have only to turn you 
attention to the millions which have been expended 
in the suppression of Indian hostilities, and for 
the removal of various Indian tribes beyond our 
territorial limifs—with 2 view, In the one case, io 
protect our defenceless inhabitants from the crue! 
barbarities ofa savage foc; from the tomahawk 
and sealping knife; and in the other, to restore 
peace and quiet to a large portion of the people of 
our country, who had a right to.claim protec- 
tion at the hands of this Government, And who 
is there of any party that would not bave been 
willing to draw the Jast dollar from the public 
Treasury, if be could, by such extravagance, have 


saved but ene woman, or one child, from. the 
buichery ofthe savage? Daring the late Adminis. 
tration there were expended upon these objects 
$13,714,317.. The further sum of $8,795,826 bas 
been expended in the purchase of land from the 
various Indian tribes, and in extinguishing Indian 
ties within the States; thus putting it in our power 
to get rid of hordes of ruthless savages, and to te- 
ceive in the rich domain which has been acquired, 
an ample equivalent. The Jist of expenditures, 
also, shows that the sum cf $3,520,624 was ap- 
plied to the erection of darable fire-proof buildings 
for the preservation of the public archives, records, 
&c. Sir, since you and I have been members of 
this body, we have been waked up at dead hours 
of the night from our beds of rest by the alarm of 
the fire bells, to bebvid our pubie buildings 
wrapped in flames, and the morning sun has risen 
| upon ihe smoking ruins. It has been principally 
to replace these buildings, and to provide custom- 
houses in cur large commercial cities, that this ex- 
penditure has been rendered necessary. Take, 
then. but these three items of extraordinary ex- 
penditure, viz: 


Removal of Indians and wars - $13,714 317 

| Purchase of land from Indians -~ 8795826 
| Durable publie buildings -~ - 3,520,624 
$26 030,767 


which sum, if time would permit, might easily be 
increased to more than $35,000,000 for like pur- 
poses; and you have some of the objects to which 
the $31,310,014 of aileged debt have been applied. 
I shall next proceed to examine the third state- 
ment of the Secretary, by which he makes the ag- 
gvegate of “debt” and “deficit”—mark the terms: 
not debt alone, but ‘debs? and ‘“deficit”—at the 
close of the present year amobnt to $16,000,000; 
and what think you, sir, will be thought by the 
people when they come to understand that mere 
than six millions and a half of this allesed ‘debt 
and deficit” is proposed to be created by this Ád- 
ministration? I will take the last item in this bili of 
particulars first—the sum of $4,000,000, which the 
Secretary proposes as a suiabie balance to be kept 
in the Teeasury of the United States. This sure- 
ly wili not be charged as adebt against the Jate 
Admini- tration; ii is only a deficit; and let it be 
borne in mind that itis a deficit proposed to te 
created by the Secretary himself. Bot why keep 
$4,000 000 idle in the Treasury?) Tue Secretary 
admits that itis not necessary while the power to 
issue Treasury notes exists; and that power wiil 
|| continue to the 15th day of February, 1842. Then 
why include it in his estimate of “debt and deficit?” 
It could not constitute a part of either, unless ap- 
propriated by Congress.. I infer, then, tbat it wa 
included expressly for the purpose of having it pro- 
vided for at this extraordinary session; in other 
word, to borrow the money, that we may have 
the pleasure of paying upon it the interest when 
the principal is not needed. Butihis sum is not 
provided for in the bill. Even the friends of the 
Secretary cannot be made to “toe the mark” and 
i} vote jt. Sir, with his talent for creating “debt and 
| deficit,” and appling the rules of ‘atric! economy” 
| in the ex.enditures of public money, we shall be 
| 
i 


fortunate indeed if this sum of $16,000,000 of “debt 
asd deficit” is not deubled hetore the cl se of the 
year. We have, then, this amount of debt and deficit 
| reduced from $16,000,000 to $12.000.000. This 

brings me to the next item in theaccoudtamouagiing 
to $6,087,274, which we are told wili b> required to 
| redeem ‘Treasury notes in the year 1842. Without 
| going, at this ume, into an examinaton of the cor- 
1 rectness of Ihis assertion, way cail an extra session 


which the Secretary admits is not to become a 
charge upon the Treasury until 1842?) Would pot 
the regular session, which will commence on the 
ficst Monday ta December, have been in ample 
lime for this alleged emergencs? Ant whatsuffi- 
1) cient reason can be assigned for borrowing so large 
| an amoeni twelve months ia advance of the period 
at which it is expected to be wanting? Jt must be 
apparen‘ that it ean constitue no part of the alleged 
“deficit” at the end of the present year, and should, 
therefore, be also deducted from the $16,000,000, 
| which will reduce the Secretary’s ‘deficit to 


of Congress in May, 1841, to provide for this sum, - 
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$6,000,941. And itis perhaps worthy of notice, 
that the two last items, epon which these remarks 
are predicated, make together the sum of $10,087,- 
274, which is within a fraction of the amount pro- 
posed to be subseribed by the Government as its 
capital stock in the “Fiscal Bank. of. the United 
States.” Sir, we can all readiiy imagine that such 
a surplus would be a very great convenience, at 
soch a time, as it would most seasonably contribute 
to put into speedy operation that tremendous en- 
gine of Whig reform; to the consequences of. 
which, upon the free institutions of my country, 
and upon the liberties. of the people, 1 look with 
the most gloomy forebodings. But, to return from 
Does the Secretary regard. the 
$6,000,941, (which is in truth all the deficit that he 
can make at the close of the yeur,) as a debt of 
the late administration? He has not ventured 
that assertion. But he says, there will be un- 
provided for of the demands—not of the debt, but 
of the demands—for the present year, the sum 
of $6,000,941. And whe, allow me here to in- 
quire, is it that proposes to create these de- 
mands upon the Treasury? You have only 
to look to the estimates submitted by the 
War Department at this extra session, to be 
catisfied that $2 521,336 are asked to be apyro- 
priated, and which they inform us can be expended 
by the l~t of January, 1842. This, 1 presume, 
willscarce be set down as a charge against the late 
Administration. Then let. be deducted from the 
of demands, and you have left to be provided for at 
the end of the year - - ~ $3,479 C05 


In this sum are included Treasury 
notes bearing an interest of six per 
cent. and which will probably net 
be returned to the Treasury until 


1842, amounting to - =- $1,110 611 
Add debt received from the Bank of 
the United Siates, which was not 
brought into the receipts for the 
monih of March - - - 619,136 
Add Treasury notes, charged as an ex- 
penditure prior to the 4th of Mareh, 
but not redeemed wll afterwards -~ 500,000 
Add amount in the mints on the 4th of 
March - - ~ - 215,000 
2,444,747 
Which sum deducted from the above 
aggregates of demands, will reduce 
ho:e demandsto > - - $1,034,858 


The identical sum which, in another view of 
this subject, I have shown would be the deficit at 
the end of the year, according to the report of the 
Secretary himself—a charge upon the Treasury 
which, I repeat, can only be produced by what 
appears to me to be an extravagant and wasteful « 
expenditure of the means provided for the year, 


-and which | believe has not a parallel in the histo. 


ry of the Government, T think I must have suc- 
creded in showing how this deficit bas been pro- 
duced, and what was the appropriate remedy. 

I propose to devote the few remaining moments 
which I have left to an examination of one other 
statement of the Secretary; it is thatin which he 
submits an estimate of the receipts and expendi- 
iures {yom the Ist of June to the 31st of August. 
la this statement, the expenditures for the three- 


months are estimated at - $11,151,693 
And the available means for the same 
period at - - - - 5,900,305 


Making a deficitof - - $5 251,388 

Tre Secretary might just as easily, and, with al- 
most as much show of plausibility, have made the 
deficit on the 3ist of August. filteen millions, as 
to Kave made it what is Shown. by this siatement, 
to wit, $5 251,388. He had only to propcse to 
expend ten millions mote. in the three months, I 
toink I cannot have failed to satisfy the committee 
that the amount. of new and permanent appropri- 
ations made by Congress at its last session, fur- 
nishes the. true rule by which to graduate the ex- 
penditures of this year. They amounted to less 
than twenty millions of dollars; and the laie Se. 


an 
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“eretary of the Treasury estimated that the expendi- | 
“tures of the present year should not exceed twenty 
millions. These data would give an average 
expenditure of about $5,000,000 per quarter; to 
which, if the present Secretary should adbere, he 
would have in the Treasury on the lst of Septem- 
ber a surplus of $900,305, instead ofa deficit of 
$5,251,388. But it is obvious, from his report, - 
that it is not his intention to be governed either by 

` precedent or by the estimate of his immediate pre- 
decessor, as his own estimate-of expenditures from 
the 4th of March to the end of the year is $26- 
731,336—equal to about eight millions per quar- 
ter; and for the three months commencing on the 

- Ast of June and ending on the 3lst of August, he- 
proposes to exceed his own average more than 

‘three millions of dollars; which, at the same rate 

for a year, would make the expenditures exceed 

$44,000,000. Is there any thing- in the relations 
of the country, or in the necessities of the public 
service, to require such an expenditure? If there 
be, the information has not been communicated to 

Congress. i 
But it is apparent that this estimated deficit on 

the Ist of September is not expected to be produced 
by existing appropriations, but in part by new one: 
asked by this Administration, and also by a reduc- 
tion of ‘the receipts from customs and from lands, 
during those three months, below the average of 
the Secretary's own reduced estimates for the year, 
amounting to $650,000. 

Then if, from the Secretary’s estima- 
ted deficit on tha Ist of September, 
amounting to - - - 

We deduct the ‘new appropriations 
asked by the War De- 
partment - - + $2,521 336 

For taking the census . 294,000 

For defraying expenses of 
extra session - - 350,000 

————— 3,165 336 
This deficit is reduced to ~ - 2,086,052 


$5,251,388 


Deduct also debt received from the 
Bank of the United State, which 
was not brought into the receipis 
for the month of March - 

Deduct Treasury notes charged as an 
expenditure prior to the 4th of 
March, but not redeemed until af- 
terwards -~ - - 

Deduct the probable additional receipts 
from customs and lands in those 
three months, as per hisown esti- 
mates for the year - - 

Deduct, also, amount of money in the 
mints - - - - 


$619,136 


500,000 


650,000 
215,000 


- $1,984,136 


Amounting to - - 
Which sum deducted from the above 

deficit would leave the amount to 

be provided foron the Ist of Sep- 

tember « - = - $101,916 
instead of $5,251,388, as stated by the Secretary; 
a deficit which can only be created by expending 
in three months considerably more than one-half 
the amount of the new and permanent appropria- 
tions for the current service of 1841, and which, I 
repeat, would, at the same rate for a year, cause 
the expenditures for the yearto exceed forty-four 
miltions of dollars. 

I have now, Mr. Chairman, but one minute lef 
to express my regret that I cannot, in c-nnection 
with subject, present to the commitiee my views of 
those still more disastrous measures with which it 
is to be followed—Bank, tariff, distribution, and 
Abolition in reserve. “Must the earth quake” be~ 


fore the people can be aroused? 


SPEECH OF MR. BENTON, 
OF MISSOURI. 

In Senate; August 20, 1841 —On the motion of 
Mr. Smirx of Indiana to include the Terri- 
tories in the list of distributees. 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana moved to amend the 
second section so as to place the Territories now 
organized, or to be organized hereafter, on the 
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same footing as the District of Columbia with re- 
gard to the general distribution; but leaving out 
the ten per centum on the amount of sales within 
their own limits. His object, he stated, was to 
place both the District and the Territories on the 


same footing with the States in the general distri- 


bution, so that the question might be taken whether 
the District and the Territories shall be left in or 
stricken out. j 

Mr. BENTON rose the instant Mr, Smıta con- 
cluded his remarks, and exclaimed, That is our 
thunder! It belongs to us! We made it, and the 
gentleman must not attempt to take it away! They 
made their bill without regard to the Territories— 
put in the District of Columbia, which has no pub- 
lic land, and pays nothing to the Treasury—and 
left out the three Territories, consisting of hardly 
any thing but public land, and from which large 
amounts have cume into the Treasury, and greater 
are yet to come. When the bill came before us 
in this iniquitous and abominable form, we, 
the DEMOCRACY, opened our batteries upon 
i! We thundered at the bill. We exposed 
the monstrosity of it with such force and pow- 
er that Federalism was evidently alarmed; and 
although they voted down our propositions to do 
justice to the Territories, yet it was very evi- 
dent that they could fot venture to persevere 
in the absurd injustice with which they sat 
out. They heard out thunder: they felt it: and 
they could not wait for the reverberation of the 
sound from the forests of Florida, Wisconsin, and 
Iowa. The echo would be fatal to Federalism; so 
they have began to catch up our thander, and hurl 
it about for their own. They are now going to 
take up our motions—the same which they rejected 
—and bring forward propositions to do justice to 
the Territories—to include them among the dis- 
tributees—and to put them on an equality with the 
District of Columbia! This is what they propose. 
But our motions went far beyond the District of 
Columbia, and tended to put them on an equality 
with the new States, because, like the new States, 
they contained public land, and were paying mo- 
ney for land into the public Treasury. We made 
three motions, each of which was rejected; and 
we gave notice each time that we should renew 
them again. I made the motion to grant to the 
Territories the ten per centum on the amount of 
the sales within their own limits which is allowed 
to the new States, and showed that the reason for 
the grant was the same in both cases: my 
motion was voted down; and the journals 
will show by whom! The Senator from Illi- 
nois who sits on my left [{Mr. McRoserts] 
made the motion to include these Territories in the 
general distribution (the same motion whichis now 
made by the Senator from Indiana:) it was voted 
down; and the journals will show by whom! I 
made the motion to extend to these Territories the 
same grants of Jand which were made to Ohio for 
internal improvement, (about one million. of acres:) 
the motion was voted down; and the journals will 
show by whom. We made all these motions, and 
lost them. The vote was against us on every oc- 
casion; but the reason and the argument was with 
us; and we gave notice of our intention to renew 
all our propositions, and to fight it out until ‘he 
Territories were redeemed from the insulting in- 
justice to which the bill had subjected them. This 
is the state of the case—notice actually given of 


~our intention to renew all our motions—when the 


Senator from Indiana takes up one of them, and re- 
news it himself. This is very kind in him, and 
I know that at the bottom of his heart he is friend- 
ly to all three of our motions, and would gladly 
vote for the whole of them, but is under the cruel 
necessity of conforming to the dictatorial tyranny 
which rules the destiny of this bill. It is kind in 
him to take up one of our motions which his friends 
voted down; but then it is just te ourselves fo re- 
claim our own property—to retain the command 
of our own work—to recover our own motion— 
and to present it again at the proper time. This 
is what we ouzht to do, and will do. We have a 
right nto ourown thunder, and will keep it and 
use it. 

Mr. Presidert, continued Mr. B. the vindication 
of the Territories from the insulting and degrading 


“injustice which this bill inflicted upon them, is one 


of the sacred tasks which “the Democracy has im- 
posed upon itself. When we read over the bill, 
and saw the odious and wicked distinction. whieh 
this bill made between the yeomanry of Florida, 
Wisconsin, and’ Iowa, on one side; abd the silk 
stocking gentry of this District on the other: when 
we saw this, our feelings were indignant; and we 
were detetmined to expose, if we could not rectify, 
the scandalous injustice. We have made our 
voices be heard on this floor, and we have driven 
home arguments to our adversaries which they 
have found it impossible to answer. We have 
asked why this invidious and odious distinction? 
Why this exclusion of farmers from the ‘benefits of 
the bill, and the inclusion of city gentry within it? 
Are the inhabitants of the Territories excluded be- 
cause they are far off? or, because they are demo- 
cratic? or, because they have no Presidential 
vote? or, because a share to them will lessen the 
distributive shares to the others? Is the District of 
Columbia included because it is here present? be- 
cause it can importune and entertain members? or 
because it is federal? because it is always receiv- 
ing from the Treasury, and never putting any thing 
in? Be these the reasons or not: be it for this, or 
what if may, that the three Territories are ex- 
cluded, and the one District included, the distinc- 
tion is unjust, unrighteous, iniquitous, insulting, | 
scandalous and wicked. It is an enormity of 
which Federalism alone could be guilty. No mo- 
narch would treat his distant subjects in this man- 
ner. All the monarchs of Europe are kind to their 
distant subjects—give them land—and relieve them 
from many taxes and burdens. Here, the distant 
citizens ef the Union are outraged and insulted— 
denied a share of their own money—while that mo- 
ney is brought off to be given to those who never 
saw, much less paid for public land. It takes Fe- 
deralism todo this; not merely old. Federalism, but 
Bankism—Bank Federalism—corporation Fede- 
ralism—chartered Federalism—to do it. 

What is the pretext upon which this outrage to 
the Territories is defended? It is, that the Federal 
Government pays the expenses of their Govern- 
ments, and spends money for their public build- 
ings. This is a miserable pretext, which makes 
the injustice the greater! Sir, the Federal Go- 
vernment expends thousands for this District 
where she expends hundreds for the Territories. 
She expends more for it than I could enumerate in 
hours or days? Look at the Holland debt—above 
a million of collare—the interest included, near two 
millions—assume.tby this Government. Lookatthe 
canal to which we subscribed a million, to increase 
the trade to 1t. Look at the bridges and aqueducts, 
and the numerous public buildings erected for it, 
at the cost of millions. Look at the streets paved 
and lighted at the expense of the National Treasu- 
ry. Leok at the donations in money, and in city 
lots, bestowed upon it. All the Territories toge- 
ther, in the whole period of their existence, have 
not had as much expended for them as we have 


‘bestowed in this District in a single session of Con- 


gress: and yet, the Territories must be excluded 
from the land “distribution beeause we pay some 
expenses for them, and tre District is to be included 
because we expend an hundred times as much for 
it! The excuse will not do. Itisa shallow pre- 
text, and aggravates both the injury and the insult 
so the Territories. À 
Sir, this is a case of plunder. The old States 
have agreed to plunder the young ones! and the 
young ones are offered a szare of themselves to 
submit to the depredation. The young States, 
which contain the public lands, and pay the mo- 
ney for them, are bribed with a little of their own 
money, to submit to their own degradation and in- 
jury; they have Senators on this floor, and Repre- 
sentatives in the other end of the Capitol; and 
without the votes of some of these, the work of 
plunder could not be accomplished. The Territo- 
ries also contain public land, and pay money for 
them; but they have no Senators on this floor, no 
Representatives on the other. They can neither 
aid the plunderers, nor resist them: therefore, they 
are left out of the bill! They are young, and 
weak, and absent; and therefore they are neglect- 
ed, wronged, and insulted, But though helpless 
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and absent, they are not without friends. The Í| think, would not fail to be perceived; but snould || when both fail, the paper is worthless. The re- 


Democracy are their friends, and friends to justice, 
and will not see- this injustice perpetrated. -The 
grown up children shall not take the whole éstate, 
and ‘eave nothing to the minors. We will help 
the minors. We will take care of the littles ones. 
We will fight for their rights. If the estate is to 
be divided out, the old and the strong shall not 
take all. The litle ones shall have a share. It 
will lessen the dividend of the old ones, and there- 
fore they will resistit; but the iniquity is too great. 
God and man will curse it; and if we fight 
hard we.shall conquer. We will yet compel the 
old plunderers to admit their young brothers and 
sisters toa share, badly as they bate the idea of 
lessening their own share by increasing the num- 
ber of the legatees. It is alla base business; and 
shame, if noi justice, will do something for the 
helpless and the wronged. We shalltry it again— 
shall renew all our motions—shall struggle for the 
ten per centum—for the million of acres of land— 
and for the share in the general distribution. If 
we fail, either in whole orin part, let the Territo- 
tries not depair. They will be States soon, and can 
assist the Democracy in redressing their own 
wrongs, as well asin preserving the liberties of the 
country. Let them enter up an account for all 
that may be denied them at this time, and present 
it for liquidation when they enter the Union. The 
ten per centum will probably be denied them; the 
grant of land. cqual to the Ohio grant, will also 
probably be refused. But, no despair, and no 
submission to this injustice. The Democracy will 
be in the ascendant in two years; aud then all the 
new States,.and all the Territories, will receive 
their rights, and be indemnified for the injuries 
and indignities of which they are now the sub- 
ject. 


SPEECH OF MR. SMITH, 
OF CONNECTICUT. 

In Senate, July 20, 1841—On the bill to incorpo- 
rate the subscribers to the Fiscal Bank of the 
United States. 

Mr. SMITH of Connecticut addressed the Se- 
nate as follows: 

Mr. Prestpent: the Legislature of the State I 
have the honor im part to represent, at its 
last session, passed several resolutions, among 
which was one upon the subject of a United 
States Bank, or Fiscal Agent, now under 
consideration before the Serate, expressing a wish, 
and requesting the Senators and Representatives 
of the State in Congress, to support the bill by 
giving their votesin favor of it. I have thus far, 
Mr. President, abstained from taking any part in 
the discussion of the bill, not on accountof my 
disagreement with the Legislature of my State, 
which my votesupon it would show without any 
decicration of mine expressive of it, but because 
I was conscious no shape could be given to it 
which would meet my approbation. I have al- 
ways considered it a monster, fraught with evils, 
and deadly hostile to our liberties; and while I en- 
tertain such an opinion of it, though it would be 
gratifying to me to conform to the views of the Le- 
gislature of my State upon this, and all other sub- 
jects upon which I shall act as their representative, 
still I shalt consider it my duty to oppose it. I 
have no complaint to make of the resolution 
passed by the Legislature; it hat a right to pass it, 
and to request me to support the Bank; and it is 
my right to support it or oppose it as my judg- 
ment shall dictate, Iam aware, that an opinion 
is maintained by many, that it is the duty cf the re- 
presentative, in an elective Government, to strictly 
obey inallinstances, the instructions, when they are 
mandatory, of his constituents, however contrary 
they may be to hisjudgments. I thivk differently. 
This body has been considered by many, in its or- 
ganization and political structure, aristocratic; that 
is not my view of it; I think it is democratic, and 


admirably calculated to equalize the rights of the j 


States—to protect the weak against the strong— 
the small against the large—the poor against the 
wealthy. If there could be uniformity of action 
throughout the Union, and all would regard in- 
structions, and either obey or resign, the tendency 
of such a course to fluctuation and instability, | 


some regard instructions, and others disregard 
them, it is very clear that the equalizing powerin 
the Senate might be greatly weakened. Whether 
the term of six years, the present tenure of the Se- 
natorial office, be too long or too short, to harmo- 
nize and move easily and consistently in our pc- 
lical system, belongs to the sovereign people to de- 
termine. My design, Mr. President, is to occupy 
what time the Senate shall indulge me with, upon 
the bill now under consideration, in discussing the 
power of Congress to incorporate a banking com- 
pany, and to locate it in any State or district in 
the Union; and of its power to repeal such charter 
and annul itat its pleasure, should it be granted. 
I must, however, ask the further indulgence of the 
Senate, while I can bricfly give my reasons for 
disagreeing with the Legislature of my State, as to 
the necessity of a Bank, and of its utility in the 
State of Connecticut, before I commence the dis- 
cussion of that part of the subject which it was 
my main purpose todo when I rose. If another 
Bank or national institution is wanted in Connec- 
ticut, it must be for some one orallof the follow- 
ing purposes, I think, viz: to aid the money 
lender, or the berrower—the broker—exchanges, 
or to actas a corrective and regulater of the State 
institutions of the same character. 

I think the Bank cannot be wan'edin Connecticut 
to accommodate either borrowers or lenders of mo- 
ney residing in that State. If I remember right, the 
reportof the Commissioners of Banks to the last Le- 
gislature shows that between one and two millions 
of the bank capital of that State in the last year 
has been used out of the State. If this is correct, 
I am sure neither of these classes, borrowers or 
lenders, can desire any more banking capital in 
the State, having already much more than they can 
use. Lf an individual had more than he could 
lend, it would not be reasonable to suppose he 
would invite others in to participate with him in that 
which was already overdone by him. Thisis not 
the way individuals or corporations conduct their 
business. We have only to inform ourselves of 
banking operations iu the United States, and in the 
different States, for a few years past, as they af- 
fected exchanges, to be satisfied that banks are not 
equalizers of exchanges, but, on the contrary, are 
the main cause of their derangement. Exchanges 
are mere balances of trade, and, leave.them to be 
governed by the laws of trade; and the merchant 
will be benefited by carrying the products of one part 
of the country to another, where the balancesare, and 
in that way the balances will mainly be adjusted. 
The farmer, the manufacturer, and the mechanic, 
and all the laboring and industrious part of com- 
munity, will then participate in the profits of ad- 
justing the exchanges, and labor, in some measure, 
will receive its reward. By such an operation, 
which is the natural one, the exchanges are not dis- 
turbed, but the brokers are, who depend, not upon 
arrangements to facilitate exchanges for their pro- 
fits, but upon the derangement of them. If banks 
are disturbers of exchanges, and history and expe- 
rience tell us they are, who are they that want 
more hanks? If the banks pay specie for their 
bills, and redeem them when demanded, exchanges 
never cost any more than the expense of transport- 
ing the specie from the debtor’s residence to that of 
the creditor. Look into any of the States of the 
Union, and wherever banks are in good credit this 
will be found to be true; but if the banks where the 
balances are, are in bad credit, the exchanges will 
rise as the credit of the bank paper falls, though 
not always in the same ratio; and if the balances 

re settled by the aid of the broker, be geis the be- 
nefit of the advances which grow out of the de- 
rangement of the paper currency. If Iam correct 
in regard to exchanges, I think a National Bank 
is not wanted to aid the exchanges, unless such a 


Bank differs in its nature and character from State | 
! banks; and, so far asmy knowledge extends, it | 


does not, except in this, that so far as all banks, 
under the same system, have attributes and power 
for evil, the greater the power, the greater must be 
the evils resulting from their operations. The 
basis of a paper currency is of a double nature. be- 
ing partly specie and partly confidence, and when 
either of. these fails, the paper begins to sink, and 


presentative, therefore, fails to perform its office as 
a circulating medium. Whether the bank. is of 
national or State institution, it has.the same infir- 
mities, and is subject to the same expansions and 
contractions. If the Slate banks could always 
know when the national banks would expand and 
contract, and to what extent, they. might possibly 
derive some benefit from it; but this cannot be known. 
Ifall banks could be managed prudently, and con- 
ducted by discreet men, their paper would be 


in much better credit; and the public, as well as ` 


individuals, would be in much less danger of suf- 
fering losses by them. The same danger of in- 
discreet and bad management besets both the na- 
tional and State institutions. The only corrective 
of abuses, in the management of banks, will be 
found, I apprehend, in an exposure to publie view 
of all the business and transactions of the banks; 
and this the public can never have the benefit of, 
for they are creatures of darkness, and when the 
light of day is made to shine upon their banking 
operations, they will not answer the purposes for 
which they are designed, and will be abandoned. 
The late United States Bank of Pennsylvania, the 
Eagle Bank of New Haven, and many others I 
could mention, are illustrations of this principle. 
I believe al! the banks in the State of Connecticut, 
at this time, have sound capitals and are discreet- 
ly managed; at any rate, they are so far as I have 
any knowledge of them. I must, therefore, con- 
clude, that the brokers are‘more in want of a Na- 
tional Bank than the other class of people, whose 
business requires an occasional loan from the 
banks. The evidence furnished us by the board 
of trade in the city of New York, of the utility or 
inutility of a National Bank in conducting the 
mercantile interest, is not to be disregarded. How 
is that board divided in opinion as to the benefits 
of a Bank to that great and important class of 
people? We find one of the most extensive bro- 
kers in the Union, supported by a portion of the 
board, whose interests are akin to his, in favor ofa 
Bank; urging its establishment with all the ear- 
nestness that a great and prospective interest would 
indicate. The presence of the English bankers, 
with whom this broker, and through him, all the 
family of brokers in this country are known to 
have a close and intimate connection, exerting their 
influence in favor of the Bank, is replete with cau- 
tion to all whose interests are adverse to the bro- 
kers, against the establishment of a Bank. We 
find in the decision of this board an admonition 
upon this subject not to remain unheeded. Near-. 
ly allihe regular importing merchants, who are 
members of this board, and who do their business 
upon a sound capital, I believe are opposed toa Na- 
tional Bank. Their interests do not harmonize with 
the brokers, whose interestit is to derange their bus « 
ness ihat they may profit by itin time of distress, 
If the brokers’ and money dealers’ interests are 
hostile to the industrial interests of our country, 
comprising almost all the other interests in the 
community, and they sre favorable to a Batk, and 
whose eagle eyes seldom overlook or mistake their 
interest, sheuld not the latter pause before they 
throw themselves {into the jaws of their de- 
vourers? 

I have now, Mr. President, given all the answer 
I desired to, to the request of the Legislature of 
my State, that I should vote for, and support the 
bill for a National Bank. The remaining part of 
my remarks upon the bill will be designed to show 
that Congress has no power to grant a Bank char- 
ter, and that should one be granted, it may be re- 
pealed; and, in my belief, will be repealed by the 
direction of the people. With the Democracy it 
will be made a rallying point, and they will never 
leave it until itis repealed. A standard of value 
and currency for the use of a nation, is an attri- 
bute of sovereignty; and no one of the great and 
subsiantive powers of Government is more im- 
portant to the people than that which confers the 
power of making and establishing a currency and 
standard of value. By it the value of all the pro- 
perty of this great nation, that is disposed of, is to be 
measured; and although money is not necessary to 
exchange it all, yet that is the standard and measure 
of all value. Some thousand millions in value of 
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And though our 
country may be involved in a war of the most dan- 
gerous character, not a step can be taken ‘to cairy 
it on, and conduct it to a favorable issue, witheut 
money. Our foreign relations require large sums 
of money; indeed, the whole operations of the Go- 
vernment depend upon the command of money. 
_Is it reasonable to suppose that this important 
"power was overlooked, or left imperfect, by those 
wise and sagacious. men who framed our Govern- 
ment? No, Mr. President, such a stolidity never 
came over that august convention. By looking 
into the Constitution, we readily find all the evi- 
dence necéssary to convince a rational mind, not 
only that great pains were taken to confer all the 
nécessary power on Congress to make a metallic 
currency and standard of value for the people, but 
the power was made clear and intelligible, and 
cannot be tortured into any thing else. It is nov 
the business of a Legislature to increase or dimi- 
nish the powers of the Constitution, or organic 
Taw, but to ascertain what these powers are, con- 
ferred by the people, in whom the sovereignty 
rests, upon their Government. If there is any 
doubt, growing out of the imperfection of lan- 
guage used in framing the Constitution, or if any 
obscurity or ambiguity exists, from the imperfect 
manner in which it was expressed, there are dif- 
ferent modes of ascertaining what was the inten- 
tion of those using the language. Cotemporaneous 
construction is sometimes resorted to. Those who 
lived at the time the instrument was framed, and 
put a construction upon it, are supposed to know 
best its meaning. But if we are desirous of know- 
ing whether the convention that framed the Con- 
stitution, intended to confer on Congress banking 
powers, we have the highest grade of evidence, 
and that which cannot be mistaken—it is to be 
found upon the journals of the convention that 

‘framed the Constitution. Look into them, «nd 
there you find the fullest and most perfect evi- 
dence that it was proposed to confer on Congress 
such a power, and that il was rejected by almosta 
unanimous vote; and among the rest, the State of 
Connecticut opposed it. After finding this posi- 
tive and clear evidence upon the journals of the 
convention, that no such power was granted, can 
we look into the instrument for the same power, 
and by construction expect to find it, without ex- 
pecting to find at the same lime an incapacity and 
stolidness in those great and capacious minds en- 
gaged in i', never before norsince imputed to them? 
That no two of those who hold that ihe power ex- 
ists, can agree where it is—to which of the express 
powers it belongs, is strong evidence that it dees 
not exist. Bome have looked for it under the pow- 
er “to regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
and among the several States, and with the Indian 
tribes.” And some have been bold cnough to at- 
tempt to torture into a power to make paper mo- 
“ney, the power “to coin money, regulate the value 
thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the standard 
of weights and measures.” Bat the most reliance 
seems to have been, by the Supreme Court, placed 
upon the provision ‘to make all laws which shall 
be necessary and proper for carrying into execu- 
tion the foregoing powers, and all other powers 
vested by this Consturaion in the Government of 
the United States, or in any department or ofic: 
thereof.” 

The court sav, that the word necessary, used in 
this provision, does not mean indispensable, bui that 
if reference is had to its use in the common affairs 
of the world, or in approved authors, we find tha: 
it frequently imports no more than that one thing is 
convenient, or useful, or essential tosnather, But 
is this fair and just reasoning? Me. Webster, whe 
is the latest and most approved author, gives the 
meaning of this word thus—“‘that must be: that 
cannot be otherwise; indispensably requisite; iadis- 
pensable; requisite; essential; that cannot be oiner- 
wise without preveniing the purpose intended; una- 
‘voidable; acting from necessity or compulsion; op- 
posed to free.” Now, do we fiad any such mean- 
ing attached tothe word, as the court have imputed 
tou? But suppose it was used frequently, as the 
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court say it was, which I thiuk itis not, the ques- 
tion is, is that its general use? if it is not, we have 
no right to believe it was so used by the framers 
of the. Constitution. The granting of a Bank is 
claimed by the court to be a contract with the indi- 
viduals to whom the charter is given, and by which 
they are vested with rights that cannot be taken 
away from them. The provision in the Constitu- 
tion, upon which the court so much rely, “to make 
all laws,” &e. is very different from a power to 
wake a contract. Every body knows that laws 
and contracts do not mean the same thing. Laws 
affect the whole community, and are public, and. 
may be repealed at any time. Contracts convey 
away rights, and affect individuals, and are not pub- 
lie, nor subject to repeal. Torepeal 2 contract would 
be a novel expression; but not more so that to say, 
to make a law meant a contract. 

The power to incorporate a Bank is claimed to 
he an implied power, resultise from some one of 
the express powers; but which of the express pow- 
err it belongs to we have not yet found out. But 
implied powers to incorporate banks, I shall show 
before I get through, stand upon the same footing 
with express powers; and thet if there is no express 
power authorizing Congress to incorporate a Bank, 
there can be no implied power; and here seems to 
be the great error commilted, in suppoving that 
there could be an implied power to make a corpo- 
ration, while no express powe? was given to Go- 
vernment for that purpose. If an express power 
was given, noimplied power would be wanted. 
But if Congress have the puwer to incorporate a 
Bank, it derives it from the people; and whether 
this is express or implied, itis immaterial, so far as 
it regards the right of Congress to delegate this 
power to others. Express and implied ‘powers 
stand on the same footing in this respect. Will 
any one be bold enough to claim that the power to 
coin money, which is vested in Congress, can be 
delepated to individuals, or to any body of men? 
Or will any one claim that Congress can delegate 
any power to others which is delegzied toi? If 
Congress can delegate any power, it can all power; 
and so the people might have a set of representa- 
tives whom they had never chosen; and, whether 
knaves or fools, qualified or unqualified, they must 
accept them, because their representatives had so 
willed it. Congress can neither delegate a power 
which it possesses, nor can it delegate a power 
which it does not possess. No proposition iz 
clearer than this. And yet this important power 
—the life-blood of the nation—the sinews of 
the nation in war—may be sold to individuals, 
and wholly disposed of, beyond the reclamation of 
the people, to whom it belongs. Has Congress 
any more power to grant a charter, or incorporate 
and locate a Bank in the District of Columbia, 
than it has out of, or beycnd the limits of the Dis- 
trict? On this point, Mr. President, I entertain no 
doubts. What was the District set apart for, and 
left without representa’ion? Ii was inteaded to 
guard against an undue influence being exercised 
by these immediately interested, upon the delibera- 
tions of Congress. While Congress sat at Phila- 
delphia, the people were sufficiently admonished of 
the necessity of placing around Congress all the 
guards that were practicable, to save their repre- 
sestatives from the corrupting influence of base |! 
and designing men. We have reason to believe 
that the limits of the Distriet are not extended too 
far. Can it be supposed that while such pains 
were taker to guard agaiast this evil, the door 
would be thrown’ wide open, thata'l the facilities || 
might be concentrated to exaggerate and perpetuate 
the evil intended to be gnarded agains? Tf we 
have net evidence in abundance furnished in the 
conduct of the late United Sa'es Bank, ta con- 
vince us that such an institution, located at the 
seai of Government, would be the most powerfal 
engine to corrupt Congress, and, through their re- 
presentatives, to abuse and degrade the people, it 
would be impossible, } think, ever te be convinced. 
Such a deleterious influence as this was not over- 
locked in the debates of the convention that framed 
our Constitutional Government, while the subject 
of corporations was under. consideration. The 
Constitution bas made the National Legislature a 
local Legislature for the District of Columbia, in- || 


stead of one to be formed by the inbabitants of the 
District, by election of representatives, as in the 
States. Congress, while acting as the Legislature 
of the District, can de only what a Legislature 


‘could for the District, if it were constituted as the 


State Legislatures are, by election. Congress has 
not general power to legislate, except when it is 
acting as the Legislature of the District. When it 


“js acting in its national character, its duties are 


pointed out in the Constitution—are entirely sepa- 
rate from those devolved’ upon it as a Legislature 
for the District. Fhe Constitution is, “to exercise 
exclusive legislation, in all cases whatsoever, over 
such District,” &c. So it will be seen that it is over 
the District only, that is, over the mhabitanis, or 
for the inhabitants of the District only. The power 
of Congress is not, therefore, increased or enlarged, 
because it is acting in the Distriet of Columbia. 
If it were, the biils issue i by the banks in the Dis- 
trict could have free circulation over the Union, in 
spite of State authority. But does any body sup- 
pose that any State in the Union could not prohibit 
the circulation of the bills of the District banks ‘in 
the State? As to this, there can be. no doubt. 
Any State can do this, as well as it can prohibit the 
circulation of the bills of My. one of the States. 
But if the bills were nationalized, because the Bank 
was chartered by Congress, and located in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, no State could prohibit their cir- 
culation, provided Congress had the power to in- 
corporate a Bank. Let us look into the Constitu- 
tion, Mr. President, aad see if ample provision is 
not made for a currency, and whether there itis not 
stricily confined to a metallic currency. That power 
is conferred on Congress, and no other. Congress 
shall have power “to coin money, regulate the va'ue 
thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the standard 
of weigh!s and measures.” “To provide for the 
punishment of counterfeiting the securities and 
current coin of the United States.” In another 
section of the Constitution, among otber things, 
we find the States: forbidden “to coin money; emit 
bills of credit;or make any thing|but gold and silver 
coin a tender in paying debts.” 

Phis is all we fiad in the Constitution relating 
toa currency. We find that ample power is given 
to make, and to establish a metalic currency; and 
that itis amply guarded against counterfeiting; 
and that the States are prohibited making any thing 
else a tender in payment of debtss. How can the 
mind be in doubt as to the power intended to be 
conferred on Congress to create a currency for the 
Union. tis said, that a bank isa means to carry 
into effect an express power, an incident of the 
power, and many cases are- sepposed by the 
court, in deciding this question, which they claim to 
be analagous, by way of illustration, and to prove 
that a Bank is a proper means to carry into effect 
the express power to which the means belongs, as 
anincident. I shall directly presentsome cf the 
cases which were taken to be analagous by the 
court, and exhibited in proof of the position then 
taken, and endeavored to be maintained; none of 
which sustain the court in their proposition, but 
cearly disprove it. But is there any case where the 
means or incident ofa power may be separated 
from it, and put in conflict with the power to which 
it belongs, and- which it professes to aid, and be 
wielded aad controlled by persons not responsible 
to the people nor their Government? 

“Phe real object of a Bank is to create a cure 
rency hostile to the constitutional currency; if it did 
not furnish a paper currency, none of its friends. 
would desire it. The power which yon profess to 
aid by the Bank asa means, that isto make a 
currency, yeu can exercise, but the means you 
cannot; and, therefore, you propose to separate the 
means or incident from the power, and delegate it 


.to others; and by others being empowered to use 


it, while you caniot, for want. of power, you 
wholly change owe of the most important express 
powers of the Govcrament. You make a paper 
currency, instead of a metallic currency. It it 
admitted. by the court, that to grant a charter of 
incorporation, is an exercise of soverciga power. 
Anditis further admitted by the court, that the 
power to create corporations, was never conferred 
upon the General Government, eat 

In the. 4:h of Wheaton’s Report, 421 page, in 
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“the case of McCulloch, vs. State of Maryland, the 
court says: 
“Weadmit, all must admit, that the powersof the Govern- 


ment are limited, and that its limits are not to be-tran-- 


seconded.” 
„+ Again: 
. “Had it been intendedto grant this power (to incorporate a 
: Bank) as one which should be distinct and. independent, to be 
exercised inany case whatever, it would have a place among 
‘the enumerated powers of the Government. But being con- 
‘sidered merely as a means, to be employed only for the pur- 
ose of carrying into execution the given. powers, there could 
8 no motive for particularly mentioning it,” ` 
-The court is certainly entitled to a good deal of 
credit for ingenuity, in conferring on Congress a 
power by implication, and as an incident to’an ex- 
press power, which was itself never granted. But 
it cannot take even the humble place of a means 
while itis in the hands of Congress,nor can it become 
so until you separate it, and confide it to other hands 
than Government functionaries; and then you may, 
whenever separated, unite it as well with one 
power as another, and give it just such a charac- 
ter as you please. A queer incident indeed! Again, 
. the Court say, in the 4th Wheaton, 424: ‘To im- 
pose on it (the Government) the necessity of re- 
sorting to means which it cannot control, (State 
banks,) which another Government may furnish 
or ‘withhold, would render iis course precarious, 
the result of its measures uncertain, and create a 
dependence on other governments. which might 
“disappoint its mest important designs, aud is in- 
compatible with the language of the Constitution.” 
Did the Court forget, that in confiding it to the 
hands of bankers, they were placing it beyond 
the contr} of the Government, and out of its reach; 
-~ and in hands at leastas much to be feared and 
dreaded, provided the doctrine of vested rights, as 
contended for, and claimed by the court on 
another occasion, in the same book, is to be relied 
upon? To sustain the opinion, that under an im- 
plied power, or incident to some express power, 
the wisdom to ascertain which power it belonged 
to no one seems to haze possessed, the court, as I 
have before observed, Mr. President, fortified it- 
seif with several supposed.analogous cases, which 
I said did not support the principles the court laid 
‘down, but on the contrary disproved them; one of 
which I refer to, in the 4th of Wheaton’s Report, 
417, where the court say: “Take, for example, 
the power to establish post offices and post roads. 
This power is executed by the single act of mak- 
ing the establishment. But from this has been in- 
ferred the power and duty of carrying the mail 
along the post road, from one post office to ano- 
ther. And, from this implied power, has again 
been inferred the right to punish those who steal 
letters from the post office, or rob the mail.” 
Auother of the supposed analogous cases presented 
by the court, I refer to in the same volume of re- 
ports, page 422. The court say: “The propriety 
‘of this remark would seem to be generally ac- 
knowledged by the universal acquiescence in the 
construction which has been uniformly put on 
the 34 section of the 4th article of the Constitution. 
The power to “make ail needful rules and regu- 
lations respecting the territory or other property 
belonging to the United Siates,” is not more com- 
prehensive than the power.“‘to make all laws wh'ch 
Shall be necessary and proper for carrying into ex- 
ecution” the powers of the Government. The 
court here again seem to forget, in the cases they 
exhibit, these /aws were made under the implied 
powers to carry into effect the express powers. 
‘Who ever denied this? But to make thecases ana- 
logous, and by them fortify the opinion of the 
court, the eases which the court puts, should have 
been grants of franchises, companies incorporated; 
and instead of carrying into effect’ the express 
powers, by the aid of lawsexecuted by proper Go- 
vernment functionaries, they should have been 
confided to certain individuals, made wholly inde- 
pendent of the Government and the peo- 
ple, «by a contract and vested rights. The 
cases: would then have been analogous. I 
should like to see these powers under- 
taken to be carried into. effect by the aid of incor- 
porated companies, under a charter from Congress, 
sanctioned by the Supreme Court; and the indivi- 
viduals incorporated with vested rights, beyond the 
control of Congress or the people. I think this 
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would bea grand speciacle. And certainly not 
more preposterous and absurd would it be, thaa to 
see the great, and most important power in’ the 
Government, : making and establishing a currency 
for this’ great country, in the hands and under the 
control of irresponsible individuals, and who may 
be as well Seigners as citizens of the Uni- 
ted States. Foreigners owned two thirds of the 
late United States Bank, and they may own as 
much or more of this. Then not only our currency 
will be in the hands of foreigners, butour Treasury 
and treasure will be also; for the Bank is made 
the Treasury, and the banks of course the 
treasurers. This is not fancy, it is reality. Under 
such circumstances, a majority of the stock being 
own ed by British subjects, we should be in excellent 
condition to build and maintain a navy—to raise 
anc maintain an army to fight Great Britain, should 
we be at war with her. Some contrivance must 
be had, to obviate what seemed to be an insupera- 
ble difficulty, the want of sovereign power in 
the General Government to create a corporation; 
and the cqurt paved the way, by a very ingenious 
device—that is, hat to grant charters of incorpora- 
tion, was not one of the great substantive ends of 
Government. Though to grant one, the court 
was forced to admit thatit required the aid of sove- 
reign power, which, it was also forced to admit, 
had never been granted for that purpose to the 
General Government. It was therefore concluded 
that the power to create a corporation might be 
found lurking in an implied power, an incident 
of some express power. I shall, Mr. President, 
before I conclude, show the utter absurdity of this 
proposition. 

An incident of some express power, must par- 
take of the same character as the express power 
to which it belongs. The object of a bank is to 
create a currency; deprive it of this feature, and 
it would not have a friend left. Put the incident 
along with the power, then, to which it belongs, 
and it would conflict with the power to ccin money 
&e. which is the constitutional currency——hence, 
the necessity felt by its friends, to detach it, and 
convey it away to individuals, because it could not 
be heki and exercised by the Government. 

It is claimed, Mr. President, that the Constitu- 
tion has revised a judicial construction, and that the 
question is settled in favor of the power in Congress 
to charter a bank. And some seem to impute 
such sacredness to ihe’ opinion of the court, that 
they. treat it as asacrilegious offence to doubtits in- 
fallibility. It would be a sufficient answer to that, 
to say that “Congress is a co-ordinate branch of 
the Government, and has a right to judge of the 
consiilututional powers, as weil as the Judiciary.” 
But, Mr. President, E desire to examine the judi- 
cial power of cur Government, and sce how much 
influence its decisions ought tofhave with the seve- 
reign people, whose servaat it is, or should 
be, upon a vital interest of theirs. We 
have heard much said by the advocates 
of judicial infalibiliiy and precedent about 
the importance of judicial independence. No man, 
Mr. President, isa more strenuous advocate of ju- 
dicial independence than I am. No one is more 
sensible of its importance than I am. But I find 
those who are the most clamorous for it, are in reality 
opposed to it, and will be the last to sapport it. 
What is judicia! independence? Dependence upon 
the sovereign power, isthe only species of inde- 
pendence, of which judicial power is capable. If 
it is deprived of this independence, it b comes a 
dependant of some other power. I speak of 
this as the natural result of the principles applica- 
ble to it. -The independence and strength of pow- 
er in every section of ovr political system, will be 
found proportionate to their dependence on tne sove- 
reignty, the people. ‘This is equally applicable 
to all the departments of our Government, the Le- 
gislative, Executive, and Judicial; though the Judi- 
cial, fom its peculiar structure, can hardly take 
the elevated position of a political power, notwith- 
standing it was designed it should. In the princi- 
ples of division and responsibility to the sovereign- 
ty, originated ihe idea of one political agent being 
independent of another. This is a vital principle 
in our polity, and not to be disregarded, but to be 
adhered te with the most scrupulous regard, It 


may be observed, then, that the dependence of: one 
agent on an other, would be an accumulation, and 
not a division of power, and power is not made re- 
sponsible by its accumulation. ©The people, for 
whose benefit all Government machinery ‘is.de- 
vised, would be safer with sovereignty in the Le- 
gislature than the Judiciary, because the Législa- 
ture is responsible to them, while the Judiciary is 
isnet. Each department of the Government, if it 
is perfect in its structure, will act in subservieney * 
to the will of the people. All are instruments te 
promote their welfare and interest. If the Ju- 
diciary was so constructéd as to act in harmony 
with the other departments, and be responsible to 
the people for its acts, it is undoubtedly calculated 
to act asa corrective: upon the legislative action, 
and to redound to the welfare of the people. We 
come to the question now, Mr. President, whether 
our Judiciary have these attributes of indepen- 
dence I heve supposed necessary, to give it the 
weight and influence with the people, many have 
contended for, and supposed it oughttohave. It may 
not be unprofitable to inquire whether the ju- 
dicial power, is, in its character, political or mu- 
nicipal; if of the former, it would be entitled to a 
different consideration than if of the latter; if it 
strictly belongs to neither, we must still see, from 
its peculiar structure, what weight and influence 
its opinions ought to have with the sovereign peo- 
ple, whose instrumentit is, An emanation’ from 
thé sovereignty, and mdependence of any other 
department, are attributes of a political depart- 
ment. Municipal departmentis a mere creature 
of the law, and its whole powers prescribed by it, 
and owes to it entire obedience. ‘The. power and 
strength of the agent, depend upon the confidence 
the sovereign has in it and the confidence the sove- 
reign, the people, havein the agent, the Judiciary, 
will be just in proportion to the agent’s responsi- 


| sibility to the sovereign, the peopie. 


Our Judiciary is unlike the English Judiciary: 
theirs is responsible to the sovereignty, ours is not. 
The sovereignty of Great Britain is in their Par- 
liament, our is in the people. The Judiciary of the 
English Government is responsible to the Parlia- 
ment. The action of the British Parliament is an 
expression of the sovereign will. The English Ju- 
diciary has not the power to deny or rejzct a law, 
nor the power over the Constitution, by construing 
it. It will be seer, coustituted as our Judiciary is, 
it has extensive legislative powers—in its power to 
construe the law, and adopt, by construction, foe 
reign laws, against the will of the peopie, and to re- 
ject laws enacted by the Legisiature; and by such 
construction, without any responsibility to. those 
whom they profess to serve, to mould, shape, and 
give just such character to the Jaws of our country 
as shall suit them, not the people. Butthe mis- 
chief arising from the irresponsibility of the Judi: 
ciary to the people does not stop with the construc. 
tion of the laws There is another, and far greater 
absurdity to be found in the power of the Judiciary 
to construe the paramount Jaw—-the Constitution, 
and in its irresponsibility to the people. It will be 
seen, by this unlimited power in the Judiciary, that 
the sovereign power, to a great extent, is exercised 
by nine men, who become the supreme arbiters of. 
the peopic—yes, of seventeen millions of people! 
Mr. President, Jet us see how this power has been 
exercised, and then let the people proclaim the con- 
fidence they have in this agent of theirs. It is 
claimed by the admirers of this judicial power that 
corporations embody a portion of the sovereignty 
of the people, and that every corporation granted 
carves out 4 portion of the sovereign power of the 
people, and places it outof and beyond their con- 
irol. If, then, any portion of the sovereign power 
may be taken away, and disposed of through cor- 


. porations, it follows that the whole may be. These 


corporations, the court have decided, the Legisla- 
tures have a right to grant; and. that the grantees 
or corporaiors have. in them a vested right, over 
which ihe people have no control. All the mise 
chiefs which follow, the people are told they must 


bear, because the court have willed it. The court, 


ia its constraction of the Constitution, decided that 
the alien and sedition laws were constitutional. 
And .what were the consequences resulting from 
this exercise of power by the Judiciary? Matthey 
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«ane sovereign people are to stand by and re- 
‘main silent, while their constitutional currency is 
to undergo an entire change, from csn- to paper; 
and their public Treasury to. be trans'erred, with 
all their treasure, from tbe hands of the constitu- 

. dional officers, into the bands of a reckless set of 
bankers and. speculators, and worse than all the 
rest, foreigners! And this through the magic power 
of a Bank, 

, Bat, Mr. President, we. have not yet done with 
precedents. It is even urged that acis of preced- 
ing Legislatures upon this subject, ought to be pre- 
cedents and guides for this Legislature, and that 
we ought not todepart from them. This is a bold 
elaim upon our credulity. Itis even aflirmed that 
an affirmative decision of the Legislature ought to 
have much more. weight and influence upon our 
minds, than a negative decision. If either ought 
tọ have any weight with us, I hold the converse 
of this proposition to be correct—that is, a nega- 
tive decision ought to have the greatest weight; 
and { assign this reason for it, that in a negative 
decision itcan have only two classes of citizens to 
support it—those who believe. it to be unconsti‘u- 
tional and those who believe it to be inexpedient; 
while, on the other hand, you have all the inte- 
rested people, speculators, dealers in stocks, &c. 
together with those who believe it to be both con- 
stitutional and-expedient. And interest is a pow- 
erful agent to incline and shape the mind upon any 
subject. But the essence and nature ot legislation, 
is to be uritrammelled and unbiased by tie action 
of preceding Legislatures-—iree to aci at all times 
asthe necessities and condition of the people and 
the progress of social improvement requires. Who 
js bold enough, at this ume, to proclaim nis belie! 
in the correctness of the sedition law; and to stand 
upin defence of the imprisonmeat of Mr. Lycn 
and a great many others under that now acknow- 

` ledged unconstitutional and infamous law; some 
of whom were relieved from prison by Mr. Jeffer- 
son when he came into power? And who will be 
bold enough, a few years hence, to elum that Con- 
gress has power to incorporate a Bank? Very few 
in my opinion, Laws that were made by our pil- 
grim fathers, might be well enough for that day, 
but would not do very well for this day. It was 
then a fine for a man to kiss bis wife on Sunday. 
How would that do for this day? If laws were 
made permanent, there could be lite or no im- 
provement in society. Not even our Secretary of 
the Navy could make the importani improvement, 
that he is reported to have done—shaviny his dan- 
dies. If the wisest man in America kad proposed 
fifty years ago, such improvements in steam, as 
we now have attained to, he would haye been 
treated as a lunatic, and put into a strait-iscket, 
Legislative power is municipal only. It is only 
the usufruct, not the power itself, that is to be dis- 
posed of by legislators, it is in its nature 
to.be used for the time being only. A'l the 
acts of our Legistature must necesserily be sub- 
ject to repeal or alteration by a subsequent 
one; If I am. correct in the view that I shall 
take before I sit-down, of political az i municipal 
power;and of the:plaih and clear distiiction which 
exists between them, no one will doubt the power 
of one Legislature to repeal the acts of another, 
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aide. 
it is admitted tha! the power to grant a corporation 
apperiaigs to sovereignty, and that sovereign power 
must be exercised to maxe the grant. The court 
say, MeCalloch vs. Maryland, 4th Wheaten’s Re- 


ports, 410: “The creation of a corporation, it is - 


said, appertains tosovereignty. Tis is admitted.” 
Again the court say, page 411: “The power of 
ereatmg a Corporation, though appertaining to 
sovereignty, is not like the power of making war, 
or levying taxes, or of regulating commerce, a 
great substantive and independent power, which 
cannot be implied as incidental to other powers, 
or used as a means of executing them.” Here lies 
the great error, in confounding the two powers, 
political and municipal, and by permitting sove- 
reign power, because implied, to be used and ex- 
ercised by a body capable only of using and exer- 
csing municipal power. The court exercise a 
good deal of ingenuity, and labor hard to show 
that to grant acharter of incorporation, is not an 
end, but a means to secure an end; and, therefore, 
being a means only, may be implied, and annexed 
to some express power, and be exerted and exer- 
cised by a different body because it is implied. 

Ii may as well be an cad as a means, if you 
choose to make itso. Its main object is to take 
the place of one of the most important ends in our 
Govermment, and wholly change the character of 
this end and express power—ihat is, the currency, 
When the court satisty themselves with the proof 
that it is a means only, they jump to the conclusion 
that it may be exercised by a municipa? body, cra 
body having the capacity only to exercise munici- 
pal power. 

Proving it !o be a means dxes not change its 
character from a.sovereign power to a municipal 
power, nor prove that it may be used or exercised 
by aay other body than such an one as has capi- 
city. to exercise sovereign power. 

{tis wholly immateriai through what channel 
the power to be exercised, which is admitted to be 
political or sovereign, comes to the body which is 
to exert it, whether it is implied or express, The 
important question to be setiled is, What body 
can exercise the power? Settle this question right, 
and we shall have no further difficulty in ascer- 
taiaing the power of Congress over corporations. 
Ír i; not to be forgotten that it is admitted by the 
court that the power to create corporations has 
never been expressly conferred on Congress. In 
the 4ih vol. Wheaton’s Reports, 409, the court 
say: “The power of creating a corporation is ene 
appertaining to sovereignty, and is not expressly 
conferred ow Congress.” 

if, Mr. President, we start with the foliowing 
plain truis, and which, I think, I have before esta- 
biished as truths, we shail soon come to a right 
conclusion: 

First. That it is by sovereign or political power 
only that a corporation can be crea:ed. 

Secondly. ‘Phat the sovereign power in the 
United Siates is in the people, and by them only 
can be excrcised. 

Thirdly. That the. sovereign or political power 


of the pesple io create corporations was never con- 
ferred on Congress. 

Fourthly, that our Government isa limited agen. 
cy of the sovereign, the peopis, aud cannot eger- 
cise or confer sovereign or political power; conse- 
quently Congress can confer nor exercise no power 
bat municipal power, aad that is incansable of ere- 
ating a corpuration, not being sovereign. Trat I 
am correct in the latter, er fourth proposition, is 
easily asceriained by the fact, that Congress can- 
not alter or change our C.:nstitation, batit must be 
cone by the sovereign people in conveation; it was 
established by sovereign power, and cannot be al- 
tered or changed except by the same power. If 
Congress could change or alter ihe Constitution, it 
could grant corporations; because it requires the 
same power to do boih—that is, sovereign or political 
power. If it could not alter or make a constitu- 


tional, Government for the people, it could not, for 
the same reason, grant a corporaticn. - Because. - 
every grant of a corporation is so much of the: sos 
vereign power granted away. The body thatcan 
grant away a portion ofthe sovereignty, can: grant. 
away the whole. For this reason the people, in 
their sovereign and pmary capacity, can grant a 
corperation, or they can grant the whole sovereigh-. 
iy. The people, exercising the sovereign. power, 
can make the whole into corporations, if they. think 
proper to do so. Power is given to Congress, in 
the Censti ution, to coin money, &c. This power 
cannot be repealed or revoked by Congress; and 
why not? For the piain reason, that it wonld be 
an exercise of political power, which Congress 
has not the capacity to do. If a power in 
the Consliiution had been conferred on Cone 
gress to charter a Bank; tbis could not 
nave been repealed or revoked by Congress, for the 
same reason, that it would have required the ex- 
ertion of political or sovercign power, which Con- 
gress is incapable of using. In Great Britain 
their sovereign power rests notin the people, but 
in their Parliament. or Legislature. The. people 
there have no control over the sovereign power; 
it was usurped by the Government at an early pe- 
riod, and has always been withheld from them. 
The legislative action of Great Britain isan ex- 
pression of the soverzign will—henee, Parliament 
may grant, or take away and abrogate, charters 
of incorporation. The peeple there are neither 
called upon, or permitted to alter the British 
Constitution; the Government does that, or has 
that power, because the sovereign power is in the 
Gavernment or Parliament. It seems to be ad- 
mitted that public corporations can be repealed, 
but is denied that private corporations can be. re- 
pealed, because individuals have vested rights in 
the franchise, which cannot be taken away from 
them This willbe found to be an erroneous idea; 
Loth public and private corporations, are upon 
the same footing as to the power of conferring, or 
taking away or repealing And here let us ex- 
amine the contract, whica is said to be made be- 
tween the power conferring the charter, and the 
persons receiving it. This has been enveloped in 
mystery. Butif we examine it on principle, we 
shall findit easily explained. Those who have 
power and control over a subject, may dispose of 
itin contract, according to the nature of their 
power or control over it. If an iodividual 
owas properly, be may sell or dispose ofitas he 
chooses, If he only has a lease, or the use of it, he 
can enly dispose of the use of it. So itis with po- 
litical of municipal power. Those who have the 
power over, or control of the sovereignty, the poli- 
tical power, who in the Uni'ed States are the peo- 
pie, and in Great Britain the Parliament, can dis- 
pose of that by contract, and in such manner as the 
sovereign chooses. ‘The people can make’ just 
such a Government for themselves as they choose; 
can govern themselves by corporations in whole 
or in part, as it suits them best. If, then, having 
the control and power over it, they grant a portion 
of their sovereignty to individwals, ii is a contract 
for so much cf their sovereign power, to be held, 
oceupied, snd used by such individuals or corpora- 
tors tor their own uve. The court, in the case of 
Dartmouth College vs. Woodward, 4th Wheaton’s 
Reports, in giving Powell’s dcfiniuon of a contract, 
in page 656, say 

“He adds thatihe ingredients requisite to form a contract, 
are, partics, consent, aud an obligation to be created or dissolv- 
ed. These must all concur, because the regular effect of ali 
contracts is oo one side to acquire, and on the other to part 
with, some property or rigits, or to abridge or to restrain na- 
tural liberty, by binding the parties to do, er restraining them 
from doing, something which before they might have done or 
omitted.” 

But if they are incapacitated, by means of their 
limited powers, like a Legislature, to hold or con- 
trol political power or sovereignty, they «cannot 
grant it away any more than an agent in a 
factery to manufacture goeds can. sell the fac- 
tory, or a farmer who has leased a farm 
can sell the farm, or clerks in a store can sell the 
store. It will readily be seen, that if any of those 
limited agents should undertake to sell or dispose 
of the property, and should transeend their pow- 
ers, tbat the grantee or vendee would get no title, 
and could not hold it. So in‘case of a Legisla- 
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taré; the Congress, which is a limited agency of 
the sovereign people, granting what it has- not the 
capacity to hold or exercise, political power to in- 
dividuals, by corporations, it would not be 
binding upen the people. Congress could exercise 
all the power it was capable of holding, and that 
is municipal power only. It could convey nothing 

-but for the time being. The next Legislature could 
repeal it. If, therefore, Congress should create 
either a public or private corporation, it. would be 
by the strength of municipal power only, and 
either. could be repealed. But if the sovereign 
power was to grant either a public or private cor- 
poration, it could not be taken but by the 
same power which granted it. And either can be 
abrogated or taken away at any time by the sove- 
reign, The court say, in the 4th Wheaten Re. 
poris, page 643: 

“According to the theory of the British Constitution their 
Parliament is omniponent.” To annul corporate rights might 
give a shockto public opinion which that Government has 
Chosen to avoid, but its power is not questioned,” i 


The reason of this is, that ihe sovereign power 
is vested in Parliament. Here it is vested in the 
people. The people may do here what Parliament 
ean there. 

Tho:e who fear the power of the people, are ge- 
nerally endeavoring to fortify themselves against 
it by means of corporations. If the doctrines of 
the Federal purty are correct, you have only to get 
from the Legislature one of these impregnable for- 
tifications, and you are forever theresfter safe 
against the people; they cannot, with all their pow- 
er, storm it, 4f a Legislature can charter a Bank, 
and cannot repeal it, it follows that if a set of esr- 
rupt and vile men could get incorporated—and 
enough of this we have recently witnessed—with 
powers to manufacture paper money, without be- 
ing obliged ever to redeem it, and all others were 
in the same charter prohibited from making or 
creating any other currency, which the Legislature 
would have the same right to do, the people would 
be obliged to take this miserable cheat for the 
standard of value and currency, when there was 
no value to it, We are not to suppose that this 
is too unreasonable to be done, and therefore would 
not be done. Acts, almost as revolting as ‘this, 
under cover of these corporations, have already 
geome to light. 

Mr. President, I know I am consuming. much 
more time than { oughtto upon this subject; and 
were. it not one of great importance to the pec ple 
of this country, I should not ask the indulgence; 
but there is another view of the subject which I 
wish very briefly to take. 

The General Government has not power to re- 
gulate nor interfere with the interna! affairs of the 
States, The States are sovereign over them. The 
General Government has power to: regulate com- 
merce between the States, but net in them. Such 
notes, as are now, or will be, if the bill passes, 
dignified by the power of a Bank, into mouey, 
were not, without the operation of the banking 
power, of any higher character than commercial or 
business paper, or any commen promissory notes. 
It isthe power of the Bank that changes their cha- 
racter. It is then by means of a sovereign potili- 
eal power, that a municipal body, Congres#g'+ in- 

capable of exercising or holding, enters a State, 
breaks down its soverignty, and regulates the wuole 
internal affairs of the State, as it may do, if it can 
any portion of it. By the change which this pa- 
per undergoes, it js withdrawn from the power of 
the State to tax it, or regulate it, as it might have 
done before. The whole of the ordinary business, 
paper of the people of the State, may be with- 
drawn from the power of the State in the same 
manner. And the people who had a natural right 
to use such paper in their own way, before, might 
be prevented from using it in any other manner 
than suck as should be preseribed by the Bank. 
The same power could shelter or shield alı the mo- 
ney that should be deposited or placed in the Bank, 
and prevent the State from taxing it for State pur- 
poses; and in many places, the money will create 
as large a basis of taxation as all the other pro- 
perty of the people. , By the same power, any 
other property, with a charter adapted. to it, 
might be withdrawn from the power or the 
: State. There would be no limit to the power 
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which might be exerted by the General Govern- 
ment, ever all the internal affairs of the States. 
There could be nothing left for the State sove- 
reignty to act upon. If the power to create a 
Bank is togbe found in an incident of any one of 
the express powers, I again ask, Mr. President, 
which is it? Whenever it is ascertained which of 
the express powers it belongs to, let the Bank be 
adapte ! to the nature of that power; fer, if it isan 
incident of the power, it must partake of its na- 
ture and characier. If it belongs to the power “to 
borrow money on the credit of the United States,” 
let it conform that power. If it belorgs to the 
power “to regulate commerce with foreign nations 
and among the several States, and with Indian 
tribes,” let it conform to that power. If it belongs 
to the power “to cain money, regulate the value 
thereof, and if -forign coin, and fix the standard of 
weights and measures,” let it conform to that 
power. If it belongs to the power ‘io raise and 
support armies,” let it conform to that power. If 
it belongs to the power “to provide and maintain 
anavy,” let it conform to that power. It may as 
well, Mr. President, belong to one power as to the 
other. If it is incidental to all the great powers, 
let a Bank be created or chartered for each power; 
certainly there would be as much propriety in this, 
and there could be as much power to do so, as to 
charter one bank, and not know which of the pow- 
eis it belongs to. There must be an affiliation 
somewhere. The court say, in their investigation 
of this subject, that you are not confined to neces- 
sary means to carry into effect the express 
powers, but may use such as are convenient; 
and they say a Bank is convenient, ari there- 
fore may be used as a means. Would not a 
Bank be convenient to provide and maintain 
a navy? This can only be done with money. And 
where could abank be more usefully employed? 
Ifa bank should be granted to aid this power, 
what would be the effect of it upon the internal af- 
fairs of the States? The few incorporated, would, 
by means of the corporation, have the entire cen- 
trol of the navy. Is this more preposterous or ab- 
surd, than to invest a few individuals with the 
power of creating a currency; and to contract ard 
expand it at pleasure? The whole operations of 
the Government, as well as those of the whole po- 
pulation of our country, are made to depend upon 
the will of the few managers of the corporation 
or bank, And thus our navy is considered to be 
the right arm of our national defences; yei to en- 
trust that to a few bankers, would inflict upon the 
country, as every body can easily see, a wound 


of vastly less magnitude than it would to confide 


to them the manufacture of our currency. I was 
about to inquire, Mr. President, what effect it 
would have upon the internal concerns of the 
States, ifa bank was granted to a few individuals, 
to provide and maintainanavy. All the timber, 
iron, rigging, copper, spikes, nails, paints, aud 
every other material, to build the ships, would be 
withdrawn and taken away from the States, and 
which would not them, as they now are, be liabie 
to taxation by the States; nor could they exercise 
any other power over them. ‘The whole ma'eriais 
to feed and cloihe the seamen woald be m the 
May i not inquire with some ap- 
prehension, Mr. President, what then weonid be left 
for the sovereign power of the States to operate 
upon? 


SPEECH OF MR, HASTINGS, 
OF OO. 
In the House of Representatives, July 29, 1841--On 
the revenue, or tarif bill. 

Mr. HASTINGS rose, and addrested the com- 
mittee as fellows: : 

Tais taing of taxation, Mr. Chairman, is 2 mat- 
ter of very grave consiieration for those who kave 
to pay, be it litle or much: the quantum is cf 
some importance, but the manner and apportien- 
ment in levying it are of :till more, because these 


circumstances involve more or less the equal rights - 


of the people and the States; and what I intend to 
say upon this subject, at present, will be chi: fly in 
reference to these rights. As to the merits of the. 
compromise, I have not a word to say; those more 
immediately interested look to that. But this 
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much I wili say-—if there dever bad been any par- 
tial, theoietical, speculative - legislation. in- that 
branch of the revenue—E meabh impert’ duties. 
there would bave been no occasion for ‘the com- 
promise act. But, as I said before; E will refrain’ 
from remarks in relation to that act. + oe 

As I belong to the workers or producers, ‘and’ as 
I have the old-fashioned. notion that. the peapie’ 
possess such out-of-the-way powers as “equal 
rights,” and a3 the Constitution says “that: davies; 
imposts, and excise, shall be uniform throughout 
the United Siates”—uniform, of course, between 
the peop'e ax well as between the States, forahey: 
could not be uniform ia the one sense, without be» 
ing uniform in the other—and as.we.al! know that 
import duties are indirect taxes; and that, although 
the importers pay them in the first instance, and 
the consumers in the next, production ‘must pay 
them ullimaicly, being the universal pay-all in, ail 
cases whatever. But, us I was going to say, being 
a subject of wis sovereign pay-all—to speak ie, 
loyalty parlance—-I must examine Bew this. bill 
will affect his majesty, as well as the equal rights 
of his ioyal subjects. By the way, | wish the mar 
jority in this House had got up the Bank fiseal 
agent bill before this tariff bill, (for tariff bill it is,) 
that we might have gone at large into this eys-sore 
to the exclusive-privilege folks of this land of free- 
dom—I mean equal rights; bat I suppose it will: 
come in good time. ea 
A stranger, Mr. Chairman, not acquainted with 
the erratic liberties the Republican Representatives 
of ibis Republican people have taken with the Cons 
stitution and their equ il rights, ever since the com- 
mencement of the Government, wouid think it 
somewhat curious to see us of the present extra- 
ordinary session, (as it is justly called,) passing a 
bill one day to withdraw from the Treasury three. 
or four millions of the public revenue to distribute 
among the States; and a few days afrer:passing 
another bill to borrow three or four times the sum; 
and afew days after that, again, discussing another 
“bill to indirectly tax the same dear people, to res 
place the three or four millions in the Treasury 
acain, with ail the expenses attending the round- 
about operation; the same as putting $100 in one 
pocket, and taking some $120 out of the other. 
And, to mend the matter, the majerity, in carry: 
ing through these measures, making what some 
of thera eall restraining rules—the people will: call 
them gag-laws—to control, abridge, and. stop de- 
bate when they please. itis true, the Constitu- 
tion says Congress shall make no law ‘‘abridging 
the freedom of speech.” But whatotthat? kt is 
not the first time the Constitution has been made 
subservient to expediency, although abridging the 
freedom of speech of the peopie’s Representatives 
in this hall is virtually abridging the freedom of 
speech of the people “themseives. In truth, it is 
worse; for is it not abusing their confidence be- 
ides? J, as weli as others, was prevented by these 
gag-raies frora giving my opicion on this distribu- 
tion sche:ne—one of the most impsriant to the 
i and perpetuity of the Union that has ever 
jected. However, if we are debarred 
by arbitrary, unconstitutional rules, from. speak- 
isg our minds on this floor, we must do it 
to onr constituents—that’s all. Appeal from 
ihe peopie’s Representatives to the sovereigns 
themselves, while they are sovereigns. I say 
“while they are sovereigns,” for how long 
they may remain so, if the measures which the 
present pariy in power project should be carried 
into effect, is a problem thaitime, and the wisdom 
and will to be free that these same sovereigns may 
eall into action, will solve. k 
My constituents, Mr. Chairman, are opposed to 
all terif games of hide and seek; they simply want 
ihe sun of Government regulation—not unregala- 
tion—to shine upon all alike; without favor or af- 
fection. One of them, a farmer, and a Yankee 
one, 100, from the jand of steacy habits, where 
they “look te results,” as the gentleman irom Ken- 
tucky told us one day, said to me ju»t'before Lb left 
home: “Hastings,” said he, “when you get to 
Washington among them lawyers, that can make 
white black, and black white, just as they choose—- 
clever fellows, some of them, after all; a necessary 
evil I call them—we want you to see fair play; as 


me 
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you Irish cali it; do not tet them be dividing the 


proceeds of the publie lands, and then taxing us to 
make up.the differetice in the revenue, and saying 
it is enriching: us; I -don?t believe: it.-You know 
what the farmers want; they want no advantages, 
and-they will give none; they want to be let alone, 
not to be. entrammelied and tormented by unne- 
eessary, and impolitic, and partial. interferences 
and enactments; we have had too much of it alrea- 
dy, and it is high time it should be stopped; and if 
the. farmers. were all-of my mind, which they 
soon will be, they would soon stop it; Your idea 
of equalizing the duties on imports, not making 
fish of one and flesh of another, is a just one, and 
the only one that .all interests would be any. thing 
like satisfied with—it is plain sailing, and we will 
support youin it, We do not want you to get 
your blood up and fight, but we want you to see 
fair play as weil as you can; remember that.” 
Now, sir, I agree with my neighbor entirely in this 
matter. I'am opposed to all partial legislation and 
interference with the industrial interest and con- 
Cerns of the Union; they are too multifarious and 
intricate in their details, and bearings, and com- 
binations, to be analyzed and. understuod and di- 
rected by us; their relations to each o:her are too 
undefined, too delicate, to bs tampered with by 
the people’s representatives. As my constituent 
means, let us just let them alone; let the action of 
. Government be seen and feit simply in the per- 
fectly impartial exercise of the powers delegated 
to it, not in partial legislation. Yes, as my farmer 
friend rightly conceives, I am opposed to the 
whole of these exdediency regulation schemes; to 
the scheme of repealing the Independent Treasury, 
Which separated Bank and State; to the scheme of 
dividing the proceeds of the public domain among 
the States, and reimbursing the Treasury by in- 
creased taxation on the people, through increased 
‘duties on imports; to a discriminating protective 
tariff scheme; toa Wa ional Bank fiscal agency 
scheme; and to all the minor schemes that will be 
broeght into operation to inflict the major schemes 
upon the people. 

L must confess that I am somewhat surprised to 
hear gentlemen, both here and in the other end of 
the Capitol, calling silks and wines luxuries: it 
is surely misapplied to many articles at the pre- 
sent day, and rather difficult to define precisely. 
Bat I would notspeak of it, if it had not some 
bearing on the question of revenue. It would 
seem to indicate that they, and all else that may be 
chosen, whether through inconsiderateness, ca- 
price, or what not, to be termed “luxuries,” should 
be particular objects of heavier impost than others. 
They may have fallen within the class of luxu- 
ries once, but do they come within it now? Way, 
sir, there is hardly a female—log-cabin girl, if you 
will—in my neighborhood that has net a silk gown: 
andwhy should she not? It is true, she does not 
make money out of paper to buy it with; she does 
not study any scheme to trick it out cf the Jabor 
of others—that amiable species of refinement, of 
chicanery in political economy, has not entered 
into the unsophisticated imaginations of the in- 
mates of real log-cabins. No, sir; the daughter of 
he log-cabin plants and hoes corn, makes hay, and 
spins, and dies, and weaves, and earns a sitk 
gown by her industry; and her brother, if he 
chooses, wears a silk waistcoat throuch the same 
means. And why should he not, if ke fancies it? 
But there may be serious objections to this old 
fashioned means of obiaining dress by industry; 
it may be in bad taste; it is not the rage of the 
day; 1t is not inaccordance with fashionable specu- 
lation; it may be considered an inroad. or intrusion 
upon the magical sphere of idleness. I callit ma- 
gical; for how otherwise can we account for the re- 
spect it ergages, and the influence it inflicts on so- 
ciety? Ay, and when the rosy-cheeked maiden of 
the log-cabm exchanges it, through the labors of 
its inmates, for the frame, or brick, or stone house, 
she does not scorn the same means of getting the 
silk dress, or any other article that takes her fan- 
cy; she pursues the same course of industry as she 
did in the log-cabin. And why? From a right 
sense of “the glorious privilege of being indepen- 
dent,” as some poet—the Ayrshire ploughman, 


Į believee-has it. Ah, Mr, Chairman, these are 
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the girls that make the wives; that give us the bone, 
and muscle, aid sinew of our country. And as to 
wine: why don”. we eall cider a luxurs? the pro- 


cess of making it is similar, and-we might have . 


grapes as plenty as apples. -A perso would be 
laughed at in a wine country for CMling wine 
a luxury. As to the fashionable champaign, 
it is. well known that three-fourths of it 
is a luxury, compounded from cider, green 
gooseberries, and turnip juice, flavored with 
drugs. ‘fea, coffee, and- spices, are now 
necessaries. The truth is, a freeman of the 
United States will just use as much of these, or 
any thing else, as he chooses to acquire by honest 
industry; and wealth will use them too, whether 
acquired by this same honest industry, or by spe- 
cial privilege and its voracious concomitant, mono- 
poly. 

But the day will arrive when we will import 
neither wines nor silks—when they will be as 
much staples-of the South as cotton is at present, 
In the statisties of the United States for 1840, I 
perceive 328,482 pounds of silk cocoons, and 
316,626 gations of wine—161,844 gallons of the 
latter made in Ohio. Yes, sir; and the day will 
arrive when we will import neither linens, nor 
cloths, nor blankets, not stuffs, nor glass, nor hard- 
ware. If we are true to ourselves, this will inevi- 
lably be the case; we will make them all—it canflot 
be otherwise. The day will arrive when the 
South, if she will only use the advantages her 
climate gives her, will be the garden of the Union. 
Dr. Perrine showed that the mosi valuable medi- 
cinal plants would thrive in Florida, and the green- 
tea plant flourish in Georgia. Let the South only 
ronsc up her energies, and in dne time we will be 
independent of China for tea, and of Portugal for 
cork—for the cork-tree will thrive well in the 
South. Yes, sir, let the sunny South only get into 
determined, persevering action—tuin her chival- 
ry to some profilabie account—and the high desti- 
ny awaits her. A farmer should not buy an arti- 
ele that he can raise on his farm, and the United 
States should not purchase a product that she ean 
raise in her soil. But, as I said before, to enjoy 
all her advantages, the South must get into energe- 
tic action—-not talk, talk; butact, act. What need 
we care for the old world’s policy or designs, if 
we are only true to ourselves? 

If we wish to thrive, and enjoy the entire ad- 
vantages that God and nature have given us, and 
sastain the Union in the true spirii, and live in 
harmony, we must, among other reformation, 
equal:ze the import duties impartially, and confine 


lands, to the expenses of the Government. In re- 
kuiona to this last item, although the bill for the 
distribution of these proceeds has passed this 
House, I am in hopes it will not pass the Senate; 
and if it should, I am still in hopes it will be ar- 
rested by the wisdom and patriotism ef the Presi- 
dent; for it appears to my mind—out of respect to 
the majority that supporis it, I will not say nefa- 
vious—one of the most deleterious measures to the 
independence and integrity and political morality 
of the Union, that has ever been projected: it leads 
to consolidation and centralization. But, as I was 
saying, as well as impartialiy equalizing the im- 
port duties, we must give up the the whole of our 
special privilege and immunity, and vested rights, 
and bounty and protective tariff schemes, which 
give some Siates and some people undue advan- 
lages at the expense of the others, and recur to 
plain sailing. We must cease to distract society, 
and to oppress and unregulate industry and trade 
through the embarrassing, partial, and, we might 
say, surreptitious operations of this tortuous, dis- 
tracting policy; leaving industrial pursuits of all 
kinds, and commerce, and genius, and talent, an 
ingenuity, and merit, to find their true level and 
just reward through their own free effort. And, 
as involving this, we must support the Constitu- 
tion in spirit and sincerity, by construing it strictly, 
leaving not a particle to implication, nor insulting 
its purily through the pretext of expediency; keep- 
ing the action of the General Government rigidly 
within its limils; ever revering the sacred equal 
rights of the people and the States as the bulwark 
of our union, independence and prosperity, 


the revenue, including the proceeds cf the public. 
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Any special encouragement given to a particu- 
lar branch or branches of industry is unjust towards 
the others, and is unwise policy; for it disturbs the 
‘equilibrium, the level that belongs to the whole; 
inducing a withdrawal of capital and attention 
from others to the favored one. People will natu- 
rally follow whatever pursuit appears. the most 
profitable; and, if Government will only let the 
business of life alone, it wil regulate itself through 
iis own natural action. . No; the beneficence of 
Government consists, simply, in equal atiention to 
all. Whenever it confers special privilege, or ad- 
vantage, or protection, it is going out of the line of 
its duty, legislating unjustly, by invading the all 
pervading principle of treedom—equal rights. We 
know the common argument is, that we perpetrate 
these acts cf arbitrary expediency, or rather specu- 
lative injustice, for the good of the whole, How 
can that be? If we add to a part, must it not be 
abstracted from the whole? If one atom is en- 
larged, must not others be lessened? If we give a 
bounty or gratuity to one branch of industry, must 
it not be at the expense of the other branches, de it 
in what form we may? Is it for finite man to as- 
sume the power of exercising speculative injustice . 
upon the whole of his fellow-men, under the plea 
of its being for the good of the whole—for the ge- 
neral welfare? Are not the results of speculation 
governed by contingencies? Torture the Constitu- 
tion as we may, we cannot do such acts to bear the 
test of right. 

Direct taxes being of a more or less inquisitorial 
character in their exaction, the people can under 
stand and guard against an inordisate infliction 
of them; but indirect taxes, such as dates on im: 
ports, are less easily understood in their bearings or 
the industrial interests of the country, #nd should, 
therefore, be jealously watched, avd simplified in 
polity, and not suffered to extend beyond the ex- 
penses of the Government, and confined to impartial 
action—the interference, however plausibly expe- 
dient, on the industrial interests and pursuits of 
tbe community; leaving, as I said before, genius, 
talent, ingenuity, labor, and every species of in- 
dustry, to find their natural level, their own ad- 
vantage, and their fair reward, and merit to em- 
blazon and adorn itself as it may deserve. Gentle- 
men will easily perceive how partial laws—of in- 
direct taxation among the rest—interfere at every 
step with the equitable provisions of the Constitu- 
tion; which were intended to insure equality of 
protection aud support to the peopte in their indus- 
trial avocations, and maintenance cf their inhe- 
rent rights 

Í kave said, Mr. Chairman, that in examining 
the details of this bill for the revision of the tariff, 
I shoud do it chicfly in rejation to its effects upon 
the equal rights of the people; and I intend to do 
so. Bat I must premise, that, noi supposing so 
important a measure would have been placed be- 
fore us earlier than the regular session in Decem- 
ber, nor that -it would have been earried through 
the House so rapidly as to preclude the uninterrupt- 
ed deliberation that so serious a Subject as taxation 
demands, I am not prepa’ed to analyze and mea- ` 
sure its merits as particularly as might seem neces- 
sary. However, as I put myself upon the plein, 
unerring, broad ground of equality im taxation, di- 
rector indirect; and that the peopie’s equal rights, 
and the Constitution, and the harmony of the 
Union through impartial taxation, imperiously de- 
mand, in every.act of Jegislation,an entire, unquali- 
fied regard for this democratic, fundamental prinei- 
ple of free government—equal rights; I offer to the 
House a simple, plain proposition, arising out of 
the subject of this bill—and that is, that the import 
duties upon all products that we can raise in our 
soil, and upon all fabrics that we can manufacture, 
should be of one ad valorem denomination—of 
such a per centage as would, together with the 
proceeds of the public lands, pay the expenses of 
the Government, end no more; that products 
which our climate will not permit us to raise, 
should come in duty free; that the duties should be 
paid in cash down, and that gold and silver; and 
the fish bounty laws repealed. 

As to brandies, gins, and rums, they are neither 
products nor fabrics; and there will be no. objec- 
tions, Į suppose,.to their being trxed as high as 
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Congress pleases. From the nature of this ab- 
stract proposition, (as no doubt some gentlemen 
will term it,) it will be seen that I cannot vote for 
the bill as it is, although I may offer some amend- 
mentsif Isee any prospect of carrying them. But 
~ I wil tell gentlemen one thing, which I solemnly 
believe, that the people, when they begin seriously 
to ponder upon it, will direct their representatives 
tocarry this kind of an abstraction into entire 
and lasting practice. Foryou may talk about the 
general welfare, and this and that kind of policy, 
and retaliatory duties, and what not, as you will; 
but the people, when they come to lock at the 
plain truth, divested of the mystifications of con- 


tingent interests, wiil tell you that a violation of 


the equal rights of the most obscure individual in 
the Republic, whether threvga tariff laws or any 
other law, is an outrage on the general welfare, 
and of deep importance to the perpetuation of our 
independence. But I will proceed to explain the 
bearings of my proposition, and the partial effec's 
of some of the provisions of the bill. In the West, 
Mr. Chairman, a vast deal of our trading is done 
through the medium of barter. In the district I 
have ihe honor to represent, I suppose three-fourits 
of it, perhaps, is dose in that way, through the 
stores and the farmers and mechanics with each 
other, 

Now, in the bill before us, E perceive that hides 
and flax are among the articles to be exempt from 
àuty. Suppose that the farmer takes his duty- 
free hide to the store, or toa manufactory of flan- 
nels that there is in my neighborhood, and ex- 
changes it at the former for domestic cloth, or mus- 
lin, or calico, or at the laiter for flannel; similar 
foreign fabrics being dutied at twenty per cent. 
has not the manufacturer of these articles 
an advantage of twenty per cent. over the 
farme:? Whereas, if hides paid the same 
duly as fabrics, the barter would be reciproca’; 
otherwise, the farmer, if his hide came to $4, 
would be paying 80 cents more on the transaction, 
towards the expenses of the Government, than the 
manufacturer, The operation wou'd be the same 
in battering flax, which is anextensive production 
of Ohio. I observe, in the agricultural statistics of 
last year, that there are 13.438,383 neat catie in 
the United States; 1,186,204 ef these in Ohio. 
From which, someccnception may te formed of 
the extent of the injustice that will be done the 
farmers through this scheme of hides and flex 
being exempt from duty. [have satd that such 
products as we do not raise in cur climate at pre- 
sent-—coffee, tea, spices, &c. which some yet 
choose to call luxnries, although they had become 
necessaries to many—should be exemp! from the 
import tax; and as [seein the bill that they are 
to pay the twenty per cent. daty, I will, by a sim- 
ple illustration, show the justice and neces- 
sity of their exemption from duty. We will 
suppose that a person worth $50,000, who has 
ten in family, uses in the given time the quantity of 
tea, coffee, and spices which commanded $20 of 
duty; and a working man, worh $1,000, or 
worth nothing perhaps but the labor of his hands, 
with a family of ten, uses the same quantity of these 

“articles in the same time; thereby contributing 
$20 towards the expenses of the Goverament, as 
welas the man worth $50 000: would it be fair? 
Would it be jus? H might, perhaps, be urged 
thatthe workingman would be subjected to the 
some dispariiy in the use of other dutied articies. 
True, butin such case he would have a resort; in 
the present one be would have none, climate pre- 
venting it. Andrew Jack»on’s beautiful sentiment 
in relation to this subject ought notto be forgotten 
—that ‘such products should be dey free, ihe 
better to enable the poor iman fo get them as well 
as the rich.” Admitting free of duty products of 
countries: that onr climate will not permit us te 
raise, measu.ably promotes cur export trade to 
such countries. 

As regards the import duties being paid in cash 
down, without waiting for the expiration of the 
compromise act, there can surely be no objection. 
If the tariff must be revised now, why not do this 
act of justice to the farmer and manufaciurer at 
once? -The farmer has to pay cash for the public 
lands, and why should not the importer of foreign 


merchandise pay cash for the duiies that have to | 
replenish the public Treasury? The foreign agent 
gets a bounty or gratuity in the form of a credit on 
tbe duties for the importation of foreign fabrics 
that are destined, perhaps, to compete wih those 
of our own manufacturers, and retard their ad- 
vancement! Strange policy, or rather infatuation, 
to say the least of it! 

It would be a curiosity to calculate and put be- 
fore the people the aggregate amount of these 
bounties, in the guise of credits of from sixto 
eighteen months, and renewals of bonds sometimes 
for as long again, for the importation® of foreign 
merchandise, amounting to some $4,400,000,000 
from the commencement of the Government to the 
present time, as well 2s the losses from these duty 
credit gratuities. And the Government in debt, too, 
a great pert of the time! But this is one of the fea- 
tures of the beautifal credit, or discredit system— 
which you please. However, it is never too late te 
mend; and I hope the gentlemen on this floor, who 
evince an anxiety for the promotion: f our own ma- 
nufactures, will vete for an amendment to the bill, 
to abolish the credits on duties at cace; but. I must 
confess my hopes are somewhat damped on that 
head when I sce advocates of American manufac- 
tures clothed with foreign jabrics from top to toe. 
Credit duties operate partially; the small importer 
must pay the cash or get a short credit, while the 
large cne gets ® proportionately extensive credit. 
They increase the facilities and enlarge the bene- 
fiis of the more wealthy importer, while tbey con- 
fine the efforts of the smaller one in a proportion- 
ate degree; and they enable the mammoth fe- 
reign agent to make, in some degree, more ex- 
tensive sales through the medium of longer credits, 
than our own American merchants of moderate 
capital, : 

The attempt, a few days ago, to raise a commit- 
tee to sit during the recess, and report matter at the 
nexi sessinn, on which to revise the tariff, although 
we are engaged doing it at this moment, reminds 
me of the laughable proposition so often repeated, 
~to tax ourselves nine millions of dollars—the 


fourth instalment, as it is called—to divide among 
ourselves. Ard here hes been a proposition to ap- 
point a committee of nine to travel about from 
city to city fer three months—to do what? To 
collect speculative opinions and interested statisti- 
cal gossip on the sabject of indirect taxation, and 
the most agrees ble mages of inflicting plenty of it 
in increasing ratio on the people; and report to 
Congress, at the next session, the delectable results 
of their amusizg labors; just as if Congress bas not 
thousands of such kinds of gossip—plenty, and to 
spare, ready-mede to their haods—in this Capitol. 
But to whom would these gentlemen apply for in- 
formation?—~to those most interested in wise, just, 
equal taxation? We shall sec, They wou'd go 
probably to the coal-fields, and ask the coal capi- 
talists, whose interest, he would thisk, lay ma 
heavy duty; they would go to the coal-merchant in 
New York, whose interrest, he would think, lay in 
albght daty, or none at ali; they would go the iron 
capitalists, whose interest, he weald think, Jay ina 
heavy duty; they would go to he iron-werking ca- 
pitalist, whose interest, he would think, lay in a 
light dety, or none; tacy would go to the importer 
and trafficker in forrign merchandise, whose inte- | 
rest would be fancied in Jarge importations and cx- 
tensive sales; they wouid go to the capitalist mann- 
facturer, whose conceptions cf interest would be 
guided by the amount of intelligence he had ac- 
quired in ths principles of true domcs'ic economy; 
they would go to the monopolist railroad c: pital:s, 
who would want railroad iron duty free; they 
would go to the cotton capitalist, whe would point 
them to the esmpromise; and so they wouid go 
from one self to another self. But would they go 
to the true, the legitimate sovereigns of the land— 
the pay alls; compcsed of tae toil- worn laborer, the 


iadustrious farmer, the ingenious perseveriag me- 
chanic, and the adroit manufacturer? Would they, 
through proper inquiries, elicit from these such in- 
formation as would enabie them to ascertain how 
far important measures of the Government ope- 
rated upon their morals, independence, comforts, 
and general presperity? Would they tell any of 
those who had a family of a wife and eight chil- 


dren, (making ten in all,) that they were in- 
quiring into what way Congress would Jay an 
indirect tax upon the people, for the «support 
of the Government, of some $25,000,000; and 
that his share of it in proportion to “the po- 
pulation of the Union, as it must ultimately come 
off labor, weuld be fifteen dollars, being a dollar 
and a half apiece for each of his family? Would 
they ever think of these industrials at all?—take 
them into the-account at all!?—that’s ihe ques‘ion. 
Therefore, the whole, or most of the information 
they would bring to Congress, would be what 
lawyers would call of an ea-parte character. 
Andso would end the labors of the committee 
of nine. ae 

Let the monstrous taxing system of England, 
where the taxes are upwards of twelve dollars a 
head—man, woman, and child—be a solemn warn- 
ing to the American people how they let their Go- 
vernment tax them. Yo avoid this taxing evil, 
the peopie should confine the Government to the 
least possible expenditure, and the taxes through 
imports equal, and strictly kept within the public 
expenses. Indirect taxation is insinuating and 
insidions; and it is chiefly through this fatal opera- 
tien of inordinate taxation that the British people 
are kept in subjection to slavish circumstances and 
oppression. We should, it is true, have ships and 
forifications, to the full extent that prudence may 
require; but, at the same time, we should ever 
bear in mind, that, as a general proposition, the 
hearts and hands of a patriotic people, ard an en- 
tirely extensive use of the rifle and bayonet—of 
the rifle particularly—is the best and cheapest de- 
fence aga‘nst a foreign foe. Bntto keep us al- 
ways'an enthusiastically patriotic people —to keep 
up, with true fervor, our love for our free institu» 
tions—our Representatives must always in their 
legislation evince an entire respect and regard for 
the people’s equal rights. How far the passage 
of this bill, as it is, will involve them, every one 
will jadge for himself. My convictions jeave me 
no choice; believing, as I do, that all our mone- 
tary calamities bave been caused by a series of 
outrages on the egual rights of the people, from 
the days of Alexander Hamilton to the present 
hour. 


SPEECH OF MR. WOODBURY, 
f OF NEW HAMPSNIRE, 

In Senate, August 25, 1841—On the final passage 
of the bill ror the dist.rbution of the proceeds of 
the publie lands. 

Mr. WOODBURY spoke as follows: 

kir. Present: I consider this bill as proposing 
the greaiest innovation in the administration of the 
concerns of the Gencral Government which has 
occurred in ovr history. Nor is it one of those 
measures wh:ca foras an epoch for good or glory 

—ilike the birh of Christianity, or some memora- 

ble revolution in favor of popular rights—but it 

will form, it is feared, an era of evil and disaster, 
like the deluge or the cholera—like “war, pesti- 
lence, or famine.” 


Why, sir, what is the manifest character-—the 
very front of the case, whether we look to itin 
a fi:cal or political view? In the former view, it is 
no less than a donation by the General Govern- 
ment of a thousand milions of acres of jand. It 
is giving away, outright, a territory equal in extent 
to more than balf the smaller kingdoms of Europe 
added together. It js parting with a productive 
fund or a capital for financial resources richer than 
that of the most gorgecns of Oriental despotisms. 
We throw away, like the base Judean, a pearl worth 
all his irbe. We do this, too, when represented 
to be embasrassed in our finances—when our ex- 
penditures are rapidly increasing—when twelve 
millions of new debt have been authorized, and 
ten or fifteen more are in progress, and when 
a large augmentation of taxes on some of the = 
greatest necessaries of life, has passed one House, 
and is waiting on your. table the sanction of the 
oher. Above all these considerations, we do 
this when no surplus exists, or is likely to exist, 
and when the loss. of the yearly revenue of the 
lands isnt only to be sustained by the General 
Government, but a new resort become necessary 
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for an-equal,if-not larger amount, to be exacted 
back.in- taxes. from the States.and the people. ~ 
‘In, apolitical view, the measure is still worse, if 
pissiblet Avis anequal.and. unjust to -particular 
Siates-+tozparticular ‘sections of the country—to 
particular classes—and it is in-this and other ways 
demoralizing to; society, and dangerous to the 
Uniom itself. ee 
«dladhese opinions I may err. But my conviction 
oftheir correctness is so strong, that I do not hesi- 
tate to.throw.the facts and reasons on which they 
are..founded, before political oppotents; and to 
ask even of them reconsideration and deliberation. 
No person is more ready to do justice than myself 
te others from whom Iam divided by mere diffe- 
rences.in opinion, and whatever of party discipline 
—of baety State instructions, or imperfect exami- 
pation. may have operated to carry this bill thus 
far, L know that there are candor, patriotism, and 
‘gonscience enough; yes, sir, independence and 
high bonor enough, on the other side, yet to arrest 
zo, alarming an innovation as this, if i can only 
bring the real facts and true principles of the case 
to- bear fairly om their judgments, I will try, sir. 
_Lam.bound 10 try by the instructions of my State 
as well asa sense of duty, And had the screw, or 
a contest for physical exhaustion, forced me to rise 
atan. untimely hour, I should have spoken, sir, at 
the risk of perishing at my post. 
_ Let me first dispose of several topics which may 
be regarded as meidental or collateral to the main 
questions. Some of those have, on former occa- 
sions, and with some friends of the bill, assumed 
an importance. to which they are badly. entitled, 
and must therefore be swept away. 

Thus the chairman of the Land Committee, 
(Mr, Smitu of Indiana,] who has industriously 
waiched over this measure, urged its adoption be- 
cause the public lands were a fluctuating source of 
revenue. What, sir, are we to give away a valua. 
ble estate if its income is irregular? Would an 
‘individual throw away a farm or a fishery because 
this year be realized one thousand dollars from it, 
and the next but eight hundred dcllars, and the 
next twelve hundred? Absurd. Ihave heard the 
same argument pressed. on other occasions. Yet 
itis not only unreasonable in itself, but, unheppily 
for its authors, it is not founded infact. Here are 
the official returns in my hands from 1817 to 1840 
inclusive, of the revenue from cusioms and from 
lands separately, Take out ihe three years of 
1835, 6: and 7—~when the prices of every thing 
were raised so artificially high by bank expan- 
sions, and when the prices of the public Jands were 
not by Congress raived with the rest, and conse- 
quently surplus capiial in many places rushed into 
the purchase of Jands—how then siands the com- 
parison? Why, sir, the average revenue from cus- 
toms was about twenty millions yearly, and that 
from lands about two and a half millions, and the 
departures from these averages were much oftener 
and much greater in the former than in the latter. 
On the mode of reasoning, then, which has been 

pursued on this point, we should give away all the 
receipts derived from customs, rather than those 
from lands. Butenough ef this. 

The next cojlatera} topie is, that the lands ongkt 
not to be regarded as a source of revenue. Why 
should they not be, as much as any other pro- 
ductive property? Why not be used for profit— 
especially when, without them, we must resort to 
higher taxation? If gentlemen regard them as 
owoved by the General Government only in pledge, 
mortgage, or trust, ull certain objects are accom- 
plished, and then to be returned to the States, I 
will soon show that no such trust either exists, or, 
if existing, bas been accomplished in all its objects, 

_ oF is attempied to be recognised and earried out by 
the provisions of this bill. But now, passing by 
these, if the lands are not to be kent fer revenue, 
Why use them asa source of expense rather than 
revenue? Why pay over the proceeds of them by 
this bill, after some sma'l deductions, and do not 
pass over with them, nor deducet zl} the charges 
still. yearly connected with them? ‘These con- 
sist of the Indian expenditures, equailing 
for many years past more than all the present 
revenue from all the public lands. Here they are, 
sir, in the tabular statements before me, goirg 
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back a quarter of a century. In one year three 
millious and a fraction, in another nearly three 
anda half, and in another exceeding- four mil- 
lions. ‘i : x i f 
Why, also, should we not deduct pr pass over 
to the States, with the income of the land, -the 
burdens in procuring and defending it, connected 


with the Florida war, and Revolutionaty pensions, | 


each enough to absorb the whole? No, sir. In- 
‘stead of distributing. the proceeds of the lands by 
this bill, because we should not make them a 
source of revenue, we do it with the certain and 
inevitable result of making them a source of èx- 
pense. We give away lavishly the income from 
them, but reserve almost all the heavy expendi- 
tures incurred anneally on account of them, to be 
paid by heavy taxation. I told the chairman on a 
former occasion, and Í repeat it now, that if he 
will place the whcle accounts of the receipts and 
expenditures connected with the public lands into 
the hands of a maser in chancery, whether it re- 
late to the present or past, not a dollar of nett re- 
venue or nett procceds will be found to exist to be 
distributed. The bill itself, then, ix delusive, in 
pretending to pay over a source of revenue, or nett 
proceeds trom land atone. 

One more of these collateral topics, and I have 
done with that class of arguments in favor of so 
objectionabie a measure. 

It is gravely stated that the lands area corrupt 
and corrupting species of property, and ought, 
therefore, to be at once gotten ridof. Indeed. 
Why more corrupt than the revenue from cus- 
toms? Hither can be applied to purposes of per- 
sonal or political aggrandizement by unscrupulous 
politicians. But neither, in and of themselves, 
need be used, to promote such proftgacy. And 
from whom,,sir, does this objection come? From 
ihe very persons who, by this very bull, still retain 


_ in one of its sections the absolute rightin the Gene- 


ral Government, notwithstanding the distributien, 
to dispose of any part, or all of the lands them- 
selves, in any manner, and to any object, corrupt- 
ing or o:herwise, which Congress may deem pro- 
per. The bi'l then destroys the argument. In fine, 
sir, if the lands have, in special cases, been hereto- 
fore applied to dishonest purposes, the bill retains 
a full power to make the same dispusition of them 
hereafter. 

With these hasty remarks on incidental or col- 


lateral points, I pass to the great paramount and. 


direct princip’es involved in this alarming mea- 
sure. First, as to some ofits constitutionai bear- 
jrgs. If we analyze iis character with care, and 
jook through forms and names to substance, I 
feel a strong conviction that several of its princi- 
pies, asd especially its tendencies, will be found 
direcily st war with the spirit of the Constitution. 
Mere than this, sir, the measure as a whole, it is 
feared, will, on examination, appear to be exceed- 
ingly impolitic—at this jancture very ill timed, and 
eniirely delusive as to any beneficial results anti- 
cipated from it, either to the General Government, 
the States, or the people at large. 

What then is its real character? 1 pronounce 
this distribution, sir, to bea gift tothe several 
States-—a naked gift. And if, ona thorough serati- 
nv, it turn out tobe so, whether consisting of pro- 
perty or money, I shall undeavor to show it to 
be unconstitutional. 

Less will be said on some cf the points con- 
pected with this branch of the inquiry, than if IT 
had not been relieved by previous able discussions 
of them on this and previous cezasions. Let no 
one attempt to escape the conclusion, thatit is a 
gif, by any suggestion, that,under the circum- 
stances of the case, and the provisions of this bill, 
it ought to be considered in the light of the pay- 
ment of a debt due to the States. 

A debt! Why, sir? What Siate holds the bond 
or noie of the General Government for this debi? 
None. Oniy seven cf the twenty-six States ever 
mace any cession of any suppcsed title to any of 
the public iands, whose proceeds are now illogi- 
cally aveued to be a deùt due to each of the twenty- 
six. Nineteen of them neyer pretended any right 
to any of them as separate States. How, then, do 
we owe any debt? How arises any semblance of 
debt to those nineteen? Even the other seven 


‘seven States together. 
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merely quit claimed or released to us what most of. 
them had little or no legal right to. “They did it to 
quiet disturbances, setile conflicting . pretensions, 
promote the general welfare of the.whole United 
States, and never dreamed of creating thereby a 
debt for the value of the lands... If so, what was 
the amount of the debt? And why has it not been 
before demanded? On the contrary, ‘the title of 
those seven States separately, sir, rested, to use the 
words of an old provincial governer, on 
‘about as strong a record as “the scratch of a 
bears paw.” Tne lands were mostly waste or 
crown lands, and in the struggle of the Revolution 
they were bought aad paid for by the whole thir- 
teen States then in being, by their bloed, Their 
indomitable ccurage and consiancy conquered 
them.. Their sacrifices, sufferings, and blood, ba- 
lanced the accounts. But beyond all this, what 
petence of debt is due to those seven 
Siates for the immense domain of Lou- 
isiana and Florida, which they never claimed, 
never conveyed? Thai domain the General 
Government bought of France and Spain, and 
paid for out of the public Treasury. Yet, sir, by 
this bill you undertake to pay those States, as well 
as the rest, a larger amount on account of the 
lands thus obtained from foreigners, than all 
which were ever surrendered to us by all the 
But it cannot be done as 
a debt. 

Again, ifa debt, why do we not deduct from it 
in this biil at least the acknowledged debts due to 
us from those and other States? 

The Revolutionary debt, due to us from several 
of the old States, exceeds four millions of dollars, 
and the recent deposite with the States in 1837, 
acknowledged by their solemn Jaws as we'l as ours 
to bea debt due to us, exceeds twenty eight mil- 
lions. Yet this bill, if paying to them an old Re- 
volutionary or more recent debt, should certainly 
deduct what is due tous? Once more, why does 
not the President recommend its payment in his 
message, asadebt, if it be one, and why did not 
the Secretary of the Treasury, 30 anxious to 
swell our national debt, discover and urge this as 


‘apart of it, instead of placivg the distribution, 


as does the President, on grounds : ntirely dif- 
ferent. ; 

But more. If this be a debt, what right have 
we, as provided in this bill, to stop the payment 
on the occurrence of a war? Whatright have we, 
as in the bill, to stop payment of it, and dispose of 
the whole lands in any different manner which 
Congress may at any moment bappen to prefer? 
What right have we also, as in this bill, to stop the 
payment, whenever Congress pleases to increase 
the minimum price of the public lands per acre? 
What right to suspend its payment, when the 
Tariff is icercased above twenty per cent. as is 
now provided in the amended bill? 

All these are gross usurpations—-violations of 
compacts, and disgraceful immorality on the part 
of the Senate—if we regard these proceeds to be- 
long to the States asa debt due, and not tobea 
mere gift. ; 

Let us pass from this untenable and contra- 
dictory hypothesis to anciber, somewhat more 
plausible, which is, that the distribution is the exe- 
cution of a trusé in favor of the States ia these 
lands, rather than a gift. 

Some have called ita resulting trust, afer the 
payment of the Revolutionary debt. They have 
been driven to this, from the faci, that in several 
of the cessions no trust whatever is expressed. 
Here are the who'e of the grants proving that 
fact. Butif it be aresulting trust, let me ask you, 
sir, as a lawyer, and once.a chancellor, as well as 
judge, if a trust can result of any thing except 
what is contained in the deed, and 10 any person 
except the grantor in each deed. There would 
then result nothing to avy State of thelands in Fle- 
rida or Louisiana, as none of them are in any of 
the deeds. Mor woulda trust result. to any State, 
except of that particolar land contaiued in its parti- 
evlar deed. Hence, for instance, instead of giving, 
as in this biil, to New York a vast distributive 
share in the whole of the public. lands, she should 
have nothing in those purchased from foreign 
powers, nor in those conveyed by other States, but 
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simply all which remains of what. was covered by 
her own deed. Under this view, also, as. only 
seven States released any title whatever—nothing 
whatever could revert to any of the other nineteen 
by way of resulting trust. Much more could be 
presented under this head, to show how utterly 
groundless in every view is this pretence, that the 
distribution is not a gift, because it is a resulting 
trust. Bat I forbear to weary the Senate with it, 

The only other argument to prove. il not to be a 
naked gift, is an idea formerly much dwelt cn, but, 
on full examination, found to be equally anfound- 
ed—ihat the distribution is the execution of an ex- 
press trust contained in the deeds of cession. 

Pray teil me, sir, if there was in them an exa 
press trust, to be fuiSlled at a certain time, and in 
a certain event, to the States—when was thal time 
or what that event? Gentlemen have argued that 
it was afier the payment of the Revolutionary 
debt, or of all the national debt. Yet here are the 
words, in every deed in the decument in my hand, 
and nota syliatie of thar kind appears in one of 
them. Bat if i: did, neither of these events has yet 
occurred. Some of the Revolutionary debt yet re- 
mains, and jarge chargss for Revolutionary claims, 
including pensions, as well as for paying annuities 
to Indians, and discharging cther expenses yearly, 
in the extinguishment cf Indian tiles, and the de- 
fence of that very soil from Indian incursions, So 
some of the other portions of the national debt re- 
main; and we have a:iced to them at this very ses- 
sion twelve millions, and have in progress, in the 
ridiculous make-shift fer a Bank—the newfangled 
Exchange Fiscal Corporation-—an authority for ten 
or fifteen millions more. 

The express trust is then as untenable as the 
resulting one. Notonly for these reasons, but that 
it cannot extend, by any pretenc» whatever, to 
any portion of Fiorida or Louisiana. Besides all 
this, however, the bill itself puts a veto on the 
whole assumption of its being the execution of a 
trust. If money is to be given to the States on 
that account end on their theory—-of iis begin- 
ning when most of the debt was paid—then the 
distribution shuvli go back to 1835—and embrace 
allthe nett proceeds since. Taen, too, it should 
in fuiure reach only the NETT proceeds, irstead of 
taking, as it does, almost the whole gross proceeds. 
Then, as before mentioned, what right has Congress 
to res ‘rve a power to stop tae execution of this trust, 
andi tierwise disposeof all cr any of the lands when- 
everit pieases? Then, how dare the Chairman insert 
a provision in the bill as be has, suspending the trust, 
in the occurrence of war? Where is the right to 
do it? How dare he, also, in that view, to annul 
the whole trust, as he does, if Congress at any 
time choose merely to raise the minimum price of 
the public tands? Fow can we, ourselves, also be 
justified in the amendment made to suspend its 
whole operation, at any moment, whea it shall 
become necessary to raise the tariff higher than 
cent? Who gave us such a power 
over this property if it be an express trusi? Where 


far Wes? 
throvghoat with any sech idea. 
is treated in a'l respects, as a vaked gift, and as suc’s 
is to be made and regulated, if at all, by the Con- 
stitution and the provisions of it applicable to the 
disposal of ail the property and money of the 
General Government. 

Otherwise it would also be impessibie to exercize,ss 
we do,an unlimited disereiion in several other provi- 
sions. Thus we give an addiional per centage to 
some States, and withsold it from others. We 
give thousands of acres besides that, and an equal 
share to some States, and nore to ethers. We 
make it begin st aa abitrary due, and we sus- 
pend it at an arbitrary date or event. We act as 
if uncontrolled, and the public must lock to our 
acts on record fur their true character, rather than 
our words m debate. There is no manly, honora- 
ble escape from here conclasions, We.capnot 

_ hold up our beads as statesmen and condact in this 
~ way except with our own—never with a debt or a 
` trust belonging to others, We can honestly act in 
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this way only with property or money which be- 
longs absolutely to the General Government for 
common public, joint, confederated purposes, and 
which we may possess the right to give away in 
this manner consistently with the Constitution. 
The chairman has felt the force of this, and has 
at last atiemptd a vindication of his bill, om the 
ground that it gives away the lands rather than~ 
money, and that Congress can rightfully give 
awy the property of the General Government, 
when and where it could not give away its money. 
This is the last refuge f.r defence; and if this po- 
sition prove unsound, as { believe ıt to be totally 
it will be di@icuit, it not impossible, to reconcile 
this distribution either with the letter or spirit of 
the Constitution. 

Where, ihen, let me inquire, ean any clauce in 
that sacred instrument be found, which, in the 
slightest degree, justifies sech a conclusion? We 
are referred to the authority granted in section 3d, 
article 4ih, “to dispose of and make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
other properiy belonging to the United States.” 

Sat did any bods, til within a year past, ever 
dream that this conferred a power to give away 
the whole publie property, of every kind, of the Ge- 
neral Goveramcen:? What, sir; a power to ar- 
range and regulate, or even to sell, meant to be 
one to give away? Was such a doctrine ever 
broached before in the whoiehalf century which has 
preceded us under the Constitution, and which has 
been filled with conflicts of the most astute and able 
minds to discover grounds for bread cons'ructions? 
To dispose of property or appropriate money, not 
as douceurs or mere gifis, but objects connected 
with the “general welfare,” have been ecnvidered 
very latitudinarian. But the argument wrich al- 
lows youto give away the whole of our princely 
domain, extending from the Atlantic to the Rocky 
Mountains, and even to the Pacific ocean—to te- 
stow our whole navy—our numerous fortifications 
—ihis very hall where we deliberate—and these 
to any and every obj-ct, however local, narrow, 
or sectional and to be applied, ifany State chooses, 
to the evegiion of mere jail—a bounty on wolf 
scalps, or the most paltry matter of domestic 
police, outrages all the restrictions in the Consiitu- 
tion, and declares open war with the Virginia 
platform of 798. In fine, it goes as much beyond 
the doctrine of the “general welfare,” as that gces 
beyond the, limitation of various specific objects 
enomeraied in the Constituioa. 

Į feel mortified, sir, that a son of Vireinia —the 
Common calh that has heretofcre fought so ma- 
ny victorious battles in favor of siriet constructions 
—shou!d for a moment have stemed to yield any 
kind of assent to sveh a worse than Hamitonian 
heresy. He, tco, a Republican of the schoo] of 798, 
(Mr. Arcuer.] Why, sir, the whole discovery is 
in the teeth of the construction by J: fferson and 
Madison—co'emporansous as well as that conti- 
nued for half a century. Itis death to every sa- 
cred .principle-—deaih to pullic safety, pablo vir- | 
tue, pabiic liber y. Tt is, in treth, foand:d on an 
entire mistake astoche chvious meaning of the | 
word dispose—and asto the object of that clause ; 
in the Constitution. i was manifestly introdaced, | 
not to appropriate or apply our property, but mere- | 
ly to regulate its saie and mauazemcnt, 

The word dispose usually means “to arrange,” | 
ot “to bargain,” or “lo alienate;” ag, “ihe man has | 
disposed of his Bouse,” &e. Richardson, Jonrsoa, | 
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and Websier, are fuil of such deGniiions. What, 
also, is “a sound and di ing mind,’ in a tesia- 
tor, but a mind capable of paking a jacicious bar- 
gaia? Any d.fferent consir stion viojates the orci- 
nary signification of the words, as well as commen | 
sense. Why svouhla power be conferred sn Con- | 
gress io give away all our property, but not cur | 
money? ‘This clause, like the auibority entrusted | 
to an agent by an individual in seciety to dispase 
of his firm or of bis stock of cattle, in the own- 
ers absence, is a power 'o sell them, and net 
give them away. Bat, being sold, what shail be 
done with the proceeds, depends, in both cases, on 
other and distinct arrangemen!s, provisions, or Or- 
ders. In this ease the clause to dispose of the lands, 
‘&a. is executed not by giving them away, but by 
selling them under the laws which form our beau- 
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tifali s stem of land sales; which-has been in force 
mere.than a qvarter of a century. : 

Under this dill, the mode.: of disposing of the 
lands themseives, generally, is not: attempted to be 
changed. ‘They are still to besold. to A, B, and 
C, at public auction asd privatg entry, and- not to 
be given away to them. Bata(ter being sold, like 
any other property, such as. refuse lumber or um- 
ber, condemned vessels, goeds forfeiied, &c. and 
the proceeds paid into the public Treasury, then 
this clause in the Constitution as to their-disposal, 
is executed, exhausted. After that, this bill under- 
takes to give away the proceeds of those sales, but 
with no more right or authority under that clause 
than under any ‘other clause whatever. No, sir; 
such a course would subvert the natural import of 
the plainest languaz:. It must give the proceeds 
away, ifatall legally within and under the Con- 
stitution, as it gives. the half millions of acres to 
nine of the States by virtue of the clauses, which 
specify to what objects the public moncy may be 
applied; and itshould expressly apply them or theif 
use, as is done with that half million, to national 
objects. There is no other way legally of drawing 
money from the Treasury, which is once in it, 
There should be no other. And let me tell my 
friend from Virginia (Mr. Arncuer] that every dol- 
lar of this disizibution—not like property grant- 
ed, but like money voted—will be entered on 
the books of the Treasury among the general 
revenues of the Government, and come out 
of that Treasury constitutionally only by an appro- 
priation, and when paid out must and will be 
charged up as among the expenditures of the year. 
itis, then, to be treated exactly like the money 
collected in taxes, There is no power in the Con- 
stitution to teat the proceeds of property, or to 
give away the proceeds of properly differently from 
the proceeds of taxation. 

Whata miserable, wretched farce would it be to 
attempt to carry into effect the contrary doctrine? 
Then you could give away property, but not. the 
money which was used to purchase it. You could 
collect money in taxes to buy other property to sup- 
ply the place of that given away; and this second 
purchase might also be given away, but the money 
to buy it could not be. i 

Am I, sir, inan American Senate, surrounded 
by the ambassadors of twenty-six sovereign S:ates, 
many of them ex-judges, ex-Governors, ex-Secre- 
taries, and conscript fathers for age and dignity— 
am I doomed to listen to such deceptive reasoning, 
such morality! Itis not possible for us to sanction 
a system of paltry evasion, | 

Forbidden by the true meaning of the word dis- 
pose—forbidden by the design of the whole clause-- 
forbidden by sound logic, to maksa gift of 
property, where you cannot make it of money, 
what would be the fatal consequences of such a 
practice, and which tend with equal force to forbid 
it? 

Why, sir, in this way the objects mest abborrent 
to the framers of the Gonstitution, such as freedom 
of conzeisre?, and liberiy of the press, might be 
placed ia the most iinminent danger by giving away . 
property t0 any or every purpose, without regard 
to constitvtional limitaticns. The property 
might elso be given to the mest pernicious 
and demoralizing purposes. It might be given 
to establish partisan presses—to erect churches, or 
theatres—to furnish shows of wild beasts, or gla- 
diatoriai combats, or triumphal processions, @3 in 
days of yore, the whole community bereme 
betrayed, corrupted and prostituted with their 
own money. Bui beyond this, the pubhe property 
eovll be given fo particular favored. classes, 
whether manufacturers and the rich, or to the des- 
porate and needy; and thus convert the Govern- 
ment substanialiy into an oppressive moneyed 
cigareby, of & levelling ferocious agrariguism. 

A single other consideration in respect to the re- 
marks of some Senators that Corgress has been 
aeensiomed to give away lands more liberally, or 
on different principles, than money, But if this 
was so under impulses of fecling, or under thé in- 
fluence of cur ample resources in land, it. cannot 
alter a constitational principle, which recognises 
‘po distinction in the power to appropriate or. give 
away either property or money. eae 
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“of land, whéther to individuals or S'ates, have been 
‘in faq grants with a view to promote: legitimate 
and express constitutional objects. Thus the do- 
nations foredacation in the new States have been 
askéd to‘inerease the inducements to remove there, 
and augment the: value and sales of our other 
lands. So of the grants ‘to’ canals or roads. So 
of thé grants to the Revolutionary. veterans, like 
Starlie-and Lafayette, to pay them more fully for 
their sacrificesand toils. So of lands granted for 
bounties to enlist, or instead of pensions to form a 


part of the compensation. and reward for the most- 


perilous services by flood and field. 

Nor can there be any sound distinction taken so 
ingeniously by the Sénator from Virginia [Mr. 
ARcuER] between the lands granted for common 
objects and property or money obtained for general 
obdjec’s. Why, sir, the very first dictionary you 
open, defines the word general to mean common (see 

` Todd’s Johnson.) They mean the same precisely 
in the preamble of the Constitution and elsewhere, 
when the common defence and the general welfare 
arespoken of under the same view and restrictions. 
Bo in the deeds of cession by Virginia, Georgia, 
and North Carolina, to form “a common fund-— 
by Massachusetts “for the comrhon benefit”—by 
Connecticut “for the common use and benefit.” 
They all mean exactly the same as a general fund 
er for the general benetit or general welfare; and 
when the old Congress voted in 1780 to apply them 
to the “common benefit,” they meant the same and 
all their successors have done the same with the 
proceeds of them as with the taxes. Whatis the 
boasted designation of his own native State? It is 
the “unterrified commonwealth.” Is she not, then, 
-in consulting the common weal of her citizens, 
consulting their general weal? And can she give 
away the property of the State more than its money, 
because she is a commenwealth? These points, 
Sir, cannot require any further illustration. The 
property, as well as the moncy held by the Gene- 
ral Government, i} therefore, held for the com- 
mon or general purposes, for which that Govern- 
ment was established. It is joint property. It is 
for joint and not separate objects of the Sates. It 
is for ‘national or con‘ederated ends, and not for 
the local ends of each Siate. It is, in fine, a spe- 
cies of joint stock company or partnership’ for 
both pecuniary and political specified objects. 

The property, any more than the money of 
such a parinership, cannot rightfully be applied to 
other than the joint and enumerated objects. What 
lawyer or even village referee would dare to hold 
that either of these sould be given away? or even 
used for the separate debts and purposes of one of 
the firn while the firm continued, and was in debt 
and needed the income cf all its property? The 
division of the joint or common proverty would 
likewise bea dissolation of the compact, if not 
Otherwise provided for, and tend like this to entire 
disunion, and the rnin of the partnership concerns, 
Under these views; and onr well known em- 
barrassed condition as a common Confede- 
racy at this crisis, the common property 
or common funds cannot be given to 
its separate members to be used Separately 
and for local objects, as is proposed by this bill, 
wishout, in my Opinion, an open, elear,- fla- 
grant vioiation of the wiole chjeet of the ces- 
sions and cf all the constitutional regulations as to 
use and disposition of the publie resources. 

I may be too strong in this conclusion from these 
premises alone. But whether so or no’, there are 
still other material considerations, which greatly 
tend to strengthen it, ` 

Thas, the original idea ofa distributios, whether 
of money cr lands, was to appropriate them to 
some one of the great naticnal objects supposed by 
its friends to be confided to the Generai Govern- 
ment, and rot otherwise. 


The only difference, very material from usual 
appropriations to those objects, was to let the States 
expend these appropriatior s for common and joint 
object:, rather than for the General Government to 
do it. But by this bill we neither designate the 
objects of expenditure, so as to make them 
im any body’s view national, vor retain the 
control over the expenditure so as to have it 


Again: most of the cases supposed to be mere gifts” 
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applied only to purposes contemplated and autho- 
rized by the Constitution. 
parture from principle as well as Precedent, and 
tends to break down every constitutional barrier in 
use, either for property or money. 3 . 

Go back, sir, fifteen years, and listén to some of 
the first whispers of distribution, and „mark the 
dangerous departures since. Then it was a distri- 
bution proposed merely of a surplus in the Trea- 
sury, and not particularly of the public lands. 
Then it was proposed. to be made of an excess be- 
yond our current wants, and not of what we forth- 
with needed—not when we were embarrassed—re- 
sorting to loans—increasing our expenditures, and 
obliged to raise by additional taxes the whole, and 
even more than all we distribute. It was to be, 


‘also, ef only an accidental excess, because if a 


permanant one, it was conceded on all sides to be 
proper to prevent it by a reduction of the tariff, 
and to aveid, by all means, a constant distribution. 
It was then, likewise, to be expressly required in 
the act of appropriation to be applied exclusively 
to objects deemed national by its friends, and there- 
fore corstitutional. 

When, in.1831 or 1832, a project originated for 
giving away the public lands, or their proceeds, it 
had become probable that the duties would soon be 
reduced, after the payment of the public debt. 
Hence, it was perceived by the manufacturers, 
that unless the lands were given away, the duties 
would be too much reduced, and the protection too 
much lessened, for their interests. The diminution 
would be three millions more than if the proceeds 
were givea away or appropriated to some great 
and exclusive objects. But did any body then 
propose to keep duties high, much less to raise 
dutics higher for the sole purpose of distribution? 
Or did they dare then, at first to attempt to distri- 
bute the lands, in order to help the manufacturers, 
or for any other purpose, whether of political am- 
bition or personal aegrandisement, witbout re- 
stricting the vse of them in the appropriation itself 
to what they considered national, Bd therefore 
what had the appearance cf being constitutional 
objects? No, sir, the bill of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky limited expressly the use of the proceeds of 
the lands to ‘education, internal improvement, co- 
lonization, or reimbursement of any existing debt 
contracted forinternal improvements.” (See jour- 
nal of the Senate, July 2d, 1832 ) 

The speech of that S:nator, June 20th, 1832, 
urged the passage of his bill because those objects 
were ‘fall national ia their nature,” and therefore 
constitutional. (Mr. W. read extracts from the 
speech.) 

Go a step farther, and look at the same 
learned Senato:’s speech, delivered January 11, in 
thal same year. I rejoice to tind that he there, al- 
So, supports my present position, and, in- 
deed, goes so far as to say virtually, not only that 
duties shouid not be raised to be distribaied, but 
that a measure inthe form of the very bill now 
before us, would be both unwise and unconstitu- 
tional. In order to avoid any misconception of 
his meaning, I will give his own words: 

“In making this inquiry, (said Mr. Cuay.] the first ques- 
tion which presents itself is, whether it is expedient to pre- 
serve the existing duties in order to accumulate a surplus in 
the Treasury for the purpose of subsequent distribution among 
the several States. {think not. Ifthe collection for the pur- 
pose of such a surplus is to be made from the pockets of one 
portion of the people to be ultimately returned to the same 
pockets, the process would be attended with the certain loss 
atising from the charges of collection and with the loss also 
of interest while the money is performing the necessary cir- 
cuit, and it would therefore be unwise. Wit is to be collected 
from one portion of the people and given to another, it would be 
unjust. Ifitis to be given to the States in their corporate ca- 
pacity, to be used by them in their public expenditure, I 
know of no principle in the Constitution which authorizes 
the Federal Government to become such a collector for the 
States, nor of any principle of safety or propriety which ad- 
mits of the States becoming such recipients of gratuity from 
the General Government.” x 

In the teeth of all this, the specific appro- 
priation in that bil was afterwards stricken out. 
The money was, as in this, “given to the States 
in their corporate eapaciiy. to be vested by 
them in their publie expenditure;” and the bill as 
it ough ito have been, even on its author’s own 
reasoning, was then virtually vetoed by one of our 
fearless Presidents. General Jackson, in.some re- 
epeets, “the noblest Roman of them all,” dared to 
stem the tide of popular delusion, and coincided in 


This is a portentous de- 
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the principle avowed by the father.of the measure 


,at the commencement of that same year, when he 
(Mr. Cray) said: “I know of no principle in the 


Constitution, which authorizes the Federal Govern- 
ment to become such a collector for the States.” 

Again, in 1836, the distribution was made of a 
surplus, and one accidental, not designed nor per- 
manent. The excess was also not given away, but 
loaned on deposite. It. was expressly stipulated 
to be returned, whenever needed for the a het 

it 
had been a gift, it is well known tbat the bill 
would never have been signed by the Executive. 
Look also to analegies elsewhere. Did the State 
of New York in 1837 give money or property to 
her embarrassed citizens? No, sir. On the con- 
trary, it made a loan, both in form and substance. 
Even England, with her omnipotent Parliament, 
has authorized only loans on some occasions to aid 
her mercantile or manufacturing classes in great 
commercial convulsions; but seldom, if ever, re- 
sorted to a gift so lavish, wasteful, and’ unconsti- 
tutional, as the present one. 

The tendency of this measure in another re- 
Spect, goes to undermine the strongest founda- 
tions of our present form of Government. It 
changes, in a most important particular, the whole 
telations between the General Government and the 
States. ‘Phe power of the former is fearfully in- 
creased by virtually conferring on it the whole 
taxing authority for the whole Union, for local as 
well as general objects. This power of taxation, 
whether by direct or indirect means—by stamp 
acts, internal.duties or excise—is all to be con- 
centrated here,’ and the immense resources thus 
accumulated, as well as our present vast control 
over all foreign and general relations, to be wielded 
at discretion by a great central consolidated: moc- 
narchy. Yes, sir, a practical monarchy, ere long 
in such an event, is as inevitable as that the gentlest 
gales may be swollen into tempests, and pestilence 
fester into death. 

On the other hand the Siates, once independent,sink 
into most humiliating reliance for daily bread on 
their former servants. The sovereigns become the 
slaves. Our whole system becomes metamor- 
paosed, and the onginal attitudes and relations 
between the members of the Union aud the Union 
itself, are virtually dissolved. This, I say, - sir, 
from personal conviction; and in this I am backed 
by the fearless and inflexible freemen of the State 
I help to represent. Atthe last session of her Le- 
gislature the following, among other sagacious reso- 
lutions, was adopted: 

Resolved, That the distribution of the public revenue, 
whetherit may have accrued from the proceeds of the sales 
of the public lands, or otherwise, is without sanction in the 
Constitution, would be disastrius to the prosperity of the 
States, and tend to desiroy that due selation between the 
States and the Federal Government, to preserve which, 
should be the paramount object of legislation. 

Not to be tedious on this, I pass to another 
consideration, which shows the direct tendencies of 
this measure to produce what most of us admit to 
be clearly unconstitutional. It is this. To the 
extent of the amount distributed to the indebted 
Staies, the distribution is urged on us, as ii sub- 
Stantially is, a measure designed for their re- 
lief. Such has been the reasoning of distin- 
guisbed Senators in this chamber, “to relieve the 
old States in embarrassment” And as the Execu- 
tive message says, to help “the debtor States.” 
High minded and honorable men will not coun- 
tenance evasion, but lock through the mere sur- 
face—the varnish. What, then, isa measure, so 
recommenced, and so passed, but in substance, 
to the amount pledged to be given, an assumption 
of State debts? Why else, sir, does the gentleman 
from Virginia appeal so eloquently to our sym- 
pathies in behalf of the indebted States?. Why, 
sir, did the Chief Magistrate himself arene in fas 
vor of the measure, (under certain wise limitations, 
however, hereafter to be noticed,) except that’ it 
would relieve the indebted States from a resort to 
oppressive direct taxation? 

Why isthe bill to be parsed at all as a measure, 
among others demanding a hasty and extraordi- 
nary session, if not designed asa relief to them, 
by furnishing the money to help to discharge the 
debts under which they are represented to be now 
suffering so deeply} Within two years we have 
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olemnly resolved that the assumption of State 
debts isnot warranted by the Constitution; so has 
the President decided in his message at the opening 
of the present session. But if we promise to fur- 
ish to those States in debt—because they are in 
debt,;.and need relief—the money to help to pay a 
portion of their liabilities, is not this a virtual as- 
sumption of their deb's to that extent? Will it 
“Mot increase the value in the market of their bonds 
to the extent of that assumption? Base, dis- 
“honorable, craven, would it be for us to attempt by 
indirection what we are ashamed to do directly. 
‘Let the measure than stand or fail on its real cha- 
“yacter; and if I am capable of understanding 
‘either facts or principles, the Constitution is in 
danger of being thus violated in a most essential 


“To dwell no longer cn considerations of 
- this character, I shall pass to others of a diffe- 
ï erent bearing, after invoking the attention of the 
“Senate a moment to the oppressive departure of 
‘this distribution from that equalily aud justice 
-among the members of the Union, which are the 


‘omy effectual preservatives of either the Con- 


stitution or the Union. Thus it is manifestly 
a measure to aid the indebied States rather than 
the rest. Nay more, itis done in some respects at 
the expense of those not indebted, as you tax all 
-:for the help of the former. The prudence and 
economy of the latter are unjustly requited. 
They neither need yoar distribution, nor can they 
„willingly submit to high taxation for the benefit of 
others, If they take your gifis, they will prove 
like Indian gifts, for which you willgxact in return 
much more in amount. These misealied donations 
cannot, by them, be ofien employed in any benefi- 
cial manner without a risk in beginning new 
- works or new speculations that will involve them, 
like the deposites of 1837, in latger taxes and hea- 
vy losses, If divided per capita among their citi- 
zens, which is perhaps the more just course, it will 
come like money won by chance, or drawn in a 
louery, and injure as well as corrupt most of 
* those connected in any way with its employment. 
It will prove worse than the Georgia land lotteries, 
“go strongly denounced by others in this debate; 
and like the gift of Pandora’s box, be fatal with 
every evil excep! delusive hope. Thirteen 
States—little indebted—several of them not at 
all, and the whole not a million each on an ave- 
rage, are, by this measure, to be oppressed and 
: demoralized in order to carry this distribution into 
other Slates—others, too, which need only be- 
cause they have been jess frugal and provident. 
What does this, resemble but pillage and plunder 
under the forms of law? This is not only im- 
politic and unwise but itis unjust, immoral, and 
destructive of every fraternal feeling between the 
different States. 
Itis partial, also, to the West, as contradis- 
- tinguished from the Atlantic, so #8 in a material 
respect to constitute another inequality among 
members of the same Union, possessing equal 
rights. Because a larcer portion ef imported arti- 
cles from which the additional tax is to be obtained, 
is consumed on the seaboard. The articles being 
cheaper to the latter than the former, are more 
used, and the latter are by habit atlached to 
their use. Bat no inequality would be caused 
if the distribution was not made, and each Siate 
was obliged to supply its own wants oF pay its 
‘own debts, by its own system of taxation. The 
Western States obtain also ten per cent. more in 
money and a half a million of acres more m 
land than the Atlantic States; and, thus an- 
other great apparent inequality ig introduced. 
Whatever increase of population may before 
another census cceur, in the new States, to 
justify this in some degree, it has not yet 
taken place; and it will happen, too, in some of 
the Atlantic States—such as New York and Maine 
as well asin the West. Yet the last Srates get 
neither the ten per cent, nor the half million acres 
of land, theugh on that theory they are equally and 
justly entitled to both. Again, this measure dis- 
criminates most oppressively against and in fa 
yor of particular classes. Against consuniers, who 
Jose in all ways by it. For manufacturers, who 
gain on almost every thing. The sich, also, are 


relieved from the direct taxes of the States, 
which would otherwise fall chiefly on their pro- 
perty for this three or four millions; and the 
burden is transferred or flung in a great. measure 
on the middling and lower classes, the agriculu- 
ralists and mechanics, who, with their families, 
will be obliged to pay quiteas much under the 
proposed tariff, as the most opulent. 

It is thus made more onerous to the masses, 
whose wants on the contrary most need relief, and 
a neglect of whom brought the Bourbons to the 
guillotine. It will tend to excite retaliation abroad 
by higher duties on foreign products, and thus de- 
range capital at home, circumscribe commerce, 
and depress some branches of industry. It may 
alienate whole sections of the Union as it revives 
the heart-burning: and jealousies that preceded 
the last tariff compromise. It is not like a Na- 
tional Bank, nor an ordinary bad law, such as ihe 
sedition act, which operates but on a few or iem- 
porarily. Jt rather poisons the whole fabric of 
society, and, it is feared, irradicably, It is like 
the taste of tbat forbidden fruit by our first parents, 
which brought in death and sin, with all our woes, 
and diffused the taint of depravity through the 
whole of their erring race. 

Beware, then, sir; lest the first step in this distri- 
bution be not the last ove—the fatal step, to the 
preservation of the Constitution, and the peace, as 
well as perpetuity of the Union. 

A few minutes more, sir, on the other tendencies 
of this measure, indepenient of the Constitution. 

Why have | before cailed it exceedingly impoli- 
tic? Because itis a measure that, under the exist- 
ing condition of the Treasury, will require us first 
to collect back in taxes every dollar distribuied 
from the public lands. This is amply encugh to 
stamp the measure as idle; and, if intended to ope- 
rate equally, as useless. Butthis isnotall, We 
are next compelled to collect the same amount, by 
resorting to high duties, and thus greatly increasing 
the expenses of collection, in order w guard, by 
more officers and cutters, acainst smuggling. 
This will obviate all the usual difference, dwelt on 
by th: Senator from Virginia (Mr. ARCHER] in fa- 
vor of the greater cheapness that sometimes cxists 
in collecting indirect, rather than direct taxes. That 
Senator has, however, entizely overlooked one or 
two other large additions to the burdens imposed, 
over and above the amountof the gift. There is 
the new and exira cost, and risk, and delay of pay 
ing over axd transferring this money to the States, 
There is a higher price paid for the domestic manu- 
factures whenever its rival from abioad is taxed, 
and is almost equal to that tax. There isa higher 
price also for the profits of the different deajers 
on the increased cost of the article by means of 
the duties. 

There is an augmented burden, as before ex- 
plained, flung unjustly and impohiticly on the agri- 
culturist, to aid indirectly the manufacturer, and 
on the middling and ‘ess wealthy classes to aid the 
rich. Thisis a burden from which, under a tariff 
on necessaries, the former cannot escape, as the 
Senator before me (Mr. ARCHER] has hastily sup- 
posed, unless they flee from civilization to more 
than savage Iie. 

Under most tariffs, when judicious, luxuries 
alone are taxed high, and the necessaries of iife 
are left either low or entirely free. Then his theory 
would be plausible, that the tax would fall on in- 
come more than capital, and would be usually 
voluntary, and would be mostly avoiced by rot 
consuming luxuries. But here, sir, you propose 
to tax almost every necessary qnite as bigh as the 
mos! useless luxury; and he that would avoid the 
tax can hardly escape it, either by dying or living. 
It infests every thingand every body. Let one re- 
turn to the use of mere bread and water: even the 
water he must drink from a gourd, or pay a tax on 
his pitcher and tumb'er; and as io his bread, the 
grain must be pulied, and notreaped with a taxed 
sickle—must be eaten without salt, molasses or 
sugar, for they are all taxed as high as the most 
costly wines and splendid jewellery. More, sir: be 
must wear sking, as both cottons and wooilens will 
pay a large dwy. (“Soon skins,” said Mr. Se- 
vier] Yes, Whig “‘cocn skins and gourds” 
He cannot venture even on an Indian 


blanket, it is taxed so enormously; much more 
buy a taxed Indian kettle, or use even a trap, 
knife, or rifle, like the poorest savage, for they-are 


all burdened to help pay for tnis exeerable distribu- ~ 


tion. He must,in truth,rebarbarise and become more 
helpless and degraded than the meanest savage, in 
order to tealize the Senator’s fancy sketch of a free, 
independent, and prosperous American avoiding 
the beautiful and benificent operation of his favo- 
rite tariff system—by not using taxed articles. 
Whata blessing and exemption it must prove to 
the Virginia planter, as well as the farmer of the 
East. Does not the gentleman see that, in the 
great use of foreign iron, neither of them can turn 
a furrow without a tax on their plough, and chains; 
neither weed their corn but with taxed hoes—nor 
load nor spead their manure without taxed sh ovels— 
ner reap, nor mow, nor grind their grain, without 
being taxed in all possible ways? Not even a 
horse shoe nor a knife can escape. « 

These illustrations might be followed out much 
further, to show the crying impolicy of either keep- 
ing high taxesfom some necessaries, or raising them 
on others, so as to enable us to give away the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands. But I hasten over them, 
to glance a minute at another striking evidence of 
its impolicy. The compromise of 1833 pacified 
great interests, and shou!d be sacred. This act 
violates the spirit of that compromise in several 
esseutial particulars, It first requires an increase 
of the tariff on free articles, to take effect before 
1842, when, ir the lands are retained, it would not 
be necessary on those articles, either at all, or eer- 
tainly not till the periods indicated in the act of 
1833. It next requires an increase of duties under 
this distribution, and on account of it, which would 
not be necessary for revenue without so waste- 
ful a gift. Now an augmentation of revenue 
for this gist, and not “for an economical 
admini-tration of the Government,” which is the 
express limitation of the compromise, is as much a 
violation of the spirit of the compromise, as it 
would be to raise the tariff above twenty per cent. 
It is likely also tbat, ere long, the tariff must and 
will be raised on some articles above twenty per 
cent; and the resirictive clause against stopping 
the distribution be then repealed or evaded by an 
improper resoit to more loans in peace. Because 
without a great change in policy and prospects, 1t 
can hardly be possible to meet the increasing ex- 
penses of the Government, unless heavier taxes or 
a retention of the income of the public lands takes 
place. If, toeseape it, we plunge into a larger 
debt in time of peace, and build up unnecessarily 
a class of dronish fundho'ders, the impolicy of the 
distribution will be no less manifest. 

So whether we halt in taxes at twenty percent. 
and resort to loans, or go higher and not resort to 
thera, the design of the compromise is violated, and 
this measure becomes very impolitic. Forcing us 
up even totwenty per cent, to give away is outra- 
gecus. Why, sir, a twenty per cent. tax, and that 
on necessaries, is double the odious tithe tax of 
Caurch and State, from whirh we so often boast 
an exemption in this land of Republican liberty; so 
a twenty per cent. tax on tea, is double the British 
tax of three cents a pound cn tea, whieh helped so 
powerfully, by its oppression, to drive our tathers 
into rebellion. 

Proceed, then, if you will, in this ruinous ca- 
reer. Break throuch, then, as you will and must 
at this or the next session, the sacred compromise. 
Borrow largely or go up to 25 or 30 per cent. as is 
probable, in taxes not to meet necessary expenses, 
bot lavish ones, and to enable us to make this fa- 
tal gift. Destroy your pledged, recorded faith with 
the South. Arouse again, as in 183land 72, brother 
against brother, State against State. Cast once more 
an apple of diseord, a fire-brand into every region 
cf our happy Union. Prepare to blot the glorious 
star of Siate alter State from the constellation of the 
Union. But reconsider, I beseech you, all the 
direfai consequences befure you strike the first 
blow. Ae: . 

I pass by more of its impolicy on other accounts, 
to add that, in the present jancture, the distribution 
is peculiarly ill-timed as well as impolitic. Have 
you not heard, sir, from your own friends, till 
we are almost deaf, that the General Govern. 


„penses, are- fearfully. increasing? ` And is this a 
time to part with all our permanent and valuable 
income? Isthisa time fora self-styled Republi- 

“Gan “to seem to sneer like-some Senators at eco- 
noniy? : To give away our great means, not only 


-of making preparation, but of furnishing security: 


‘for necessary loans? | i 
Why, sir, such a spendthrift course in an indi- 
_ vidual, as to his-private aifairs, would subject him 
in New England to be placed under guardianship, 
andin the South, I apprehend that he would 
hardly be saved from the insane hospital. We 
must tear off the mask or be lost. 

There is a deeper question still as to the time} 
Are our forts not said to be dilapidated; and some 
of them occupied oùly by bats and owls? Is our 
navy not rep~esented as rotting down? Oor na- 
val steam batteries few and inefficient? and 
anenemy almost thundering at the gales of the 
Capitol? à 

Never, no never, sir, canit be wise in sach an 
emergency, with such evil portents in every quar- 
ter, to strip ourselves naked and deřeneeless, be‘ore 
a bold, enterprising, and bitter foe. Under a form 
of Government, the mosi difficult in the world, to 
prepare seasonub'y for war, we deliberately re- 
move from it th means already possessed for such 
wise ‘preparation. We refuse the wise motion of 
the Senator on tny right | Mr. Linn] to ded:eate trese 
lands to that impending necessity, and we do it, 
as he eloquently described, when surrounded with 
dangers on all sides, of almost every degree of 
horror. 

Toe burning of the Caroline, and the murder of 
our citizens, are still in controversy; the North- 
eastern boundary unsettled, and hanging like a 
dark-cloud over that frontier; the mouth of the Ore- 
gon perhaps to be fought for; the confiscation of 
our slaves in the Bermudas persisted in; our peace- 
ful merchantmen seized, and, with deep humilia- 
tion to us, searched on the coast of Africa; Indian 
massacre menaced on the Western frontier, and 
aservile insurrection meditated by British fanati- 
cism in the fair savannahs of the South. Yet this 
is the crisis seized on, not only to give away large re- 
sources, but to give them for the avowed purpose 
of being paid over to our haughty enemies, Let 
the States themselves faithfully perform their obli- 
gations, as they doubtless will in time to ali— 
evento Engiand, Bat let not us, who are under 
no contract to advance this money, give it 
away virtually to strengthen our foes—we who 
owe her nothing except reprisals or punish- 
ment. It has long been quoted as an illustration 
of Dutch cupidity, that gunpowder was for gain 


n 3, atthis moment, almost: insolvent—that ; 
‘its: debis àre large, and that they, as well as its ex-. 


allowed io be sold during war to their enemies. ! 


Bat in this we evince the still greater stupidity of 
virtually giving gunpowder to our cnemies. We 
furnish, too, by this distribution, at this iil-timed 
and ill-starred moment, under a condition to be 
pledge to our enemies, that however much we are 
encroacked on, however insulted, however dis- 
honored, peace is not likely to be interrupted by 
the States or the people, as in that event the 
distribution will be recalled. What a degrading 
policy? How derogatory the tendency? What a 
moral for history ! l 
But wiih these proceeds wisely devoted to prepa- 
ration in peace for defence in war, an inland fron- 


suspended when actual war happens, a soit cf | 


tier of five thousand miles in extent can be Strength | 


ened at the most exposed points, and armed freemen 
pretect the rest with their bayonets, A seacoast of 
two thowsand miles can be in time studded with 
forts and batteries, and our populogs marts of com- 
merce, instead of being naked to the assaults of 
invaders, stimulated by the prospect cf booty and 
beauty, will be skilfully protected from couflagra- 
tion and pi-loge. 

One remaining view of the whole 
close. 

All the billiant expectations now formed of 
this distribution, are pruved io be de- 
lusive. The whole history and characier of 
“the measure shows that it has changed within 
the last fifteen years so as now to be vitally 
different from what it was at first. Those indi- 


subject, and I 
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viduals, therefore, who formerly approved, could 


“now consistently oppose distribution. Those States, 


likewise, who have formed expectations‘of advan- 
tage‘under different circumstances, and -then de- 
sired the distribution, might now properly resist it 
as an’eventual injury. -There has been inattention 


ih some quarters to these essential differences. : 


Others have looked only to the dazzling lustre of a 
large gift, without considering that in the present 
exigency, it is a delud‘ng appearance of generosity, 
without being really beneficial to either the Gene- 
ral Govern ment, the Staies as a whole, or the peo» 
ple at large. Thiscan be shown to a certainty, 
almost equalling mathematical demonstration. 
Analyze the matter a moment. Most assured- 
ly the General Government can gain nothizg 
by the operation finally, but a character for stupi- 
dity in relinquishing, when much needed, a certain 
and large source of income, and the odium of re- 
sorting to higher taxes instead of it. It introduces, 


‘also, into the finances, when derazged by a repeal 


of the Sub-Treasury, aad a new sysiem of large 
loans, an element of disturbance, novel and wide- 
spread—a hazardous transfer of three miilions of 


| distribution into the different States, however re- 


mote from the usuaichanneis of commerce. How 
much this, like the distribution in 1837, may help 
‘lo injwe the banking institutions and derange the 
exchanges, time only can determine, 

Politically, the General Government be- 
comes still more unfavorably affected by aciing in 
the menial character of a tax-collector for others. 
And however its power may be thus fearfully en- 
larged, and in time abused, it loses much dignity-— 
it ceases to Le respected, tough dreaded, and 
exchanges tranquillity, as well as esteem, for the 
miseries which must eventually come of anarehy, 
disunicn, or tyranny. i 

In regard to the States, taken toge'her, if the dis- 
tribution be equal, and only a like sum is to be re- 
turned to us in new taxes, they can gain nothing— 
fit be unequal, as itis, we have treated some wih 
gross partiality, andsome with wicked injustice. So 
much for its fiscal effect on them generally. Butif 
a larger sum is to be returned, or rather collected 
from their inhabitants, in consequence of this dis- 
tribution, as has been before demonstrated to be 
the case, then an actual moneyed loss is inflicted 
on the States as a whole. All the Siates, too, munt 
lose in relative power with the Genera] Govern- 
ment politically, all must frel humiliated by re- 


| ceiving a sort ofalms, and ail must, in time, sink 


from proud sovereignties into little more than ce- 
pendent provinces, or tributary counties. Bat it 
may be asked, do not evcn the indebted Slates 
gain something? Nota dollar, if the dsiribuiion 
is cqual, becaure they receive no laser a propor- 
tion cf the proceeds of the lands than the States 
not indebted, and, as formerly explained, they must 
have collected from them under the tariff, if equal, 
even a larger amount than the su'n received. How 
can it, then, be accounted fer that these indebted 
States are anxions for the measure? I answer,because 
the tax will hereafter be collected to that amount 
by the Genezal Government rather than by the 
States—tbat is the whole advanage. While, vO 
counterbalance it, more is obliged to be colleeted 
from their citizens, and just offence is given to the 
States rot indebted, that they are to be taxed higher 
when not in debt themselves, nor wanting the pro- 
ceed: themselves; but, fleeced as they are for the 
accommodation of other States, mere Improvideni, 
wasteful, avd, in a fisezl view, less deserving. 
Even the others have often been deceived into 1e- 
soiniions and approvals favorable toa distribuiion, 
under the fake notion that there is a spare surplus, 
and that taxes need nct be raised higher in conse- 
quence of the g:ft, and that the amcuat received 
will be a vast relief to them in the discharge of 
beir indebtedness. Tie fallacy of these expecta- 
tons has already been made manifest, except the 
last, which, if possible, willappcar on examination 
more utterly groundless and delusive than the 
others, In fact, the indebted States do not procure 
a dollar more towards paying their. debts than is 
raised by the tariff from their own citizens, nor im- 
desd so much. Again, the whole sum obtained by 
this arrangement is a mere crop -in the bucket to 
help the indebted States to meet their- obligations; 
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Thus, for example, half of the: twenty-six States 
owe the whole debt, except about thirteen millions 
ofdollars.. Thesum they all owe at this time can- 
not fall much short of two hundred millions, of 
which. this three milions’ gift, if all going 
to that purpose, would pay aboutone-seventieth only 
of the principal, leaving sixty nine parts of .it- out 


-of seventy still to be raised by. the States them- 


selves under theirown taxation., What impotent 
relief! What a mockery to those who have been 
flattered with the false hopes that this distribution 
was alone to save them from insolvency and: ex. 
tinguish the whole, cr nearly the whole of their 
imprudent liabilities! Stame on such delu- 
sions! Not to dwell too long in Ceétails, I 
pass by many connected with this topic to say 
that the single case of Pennsylvania may illus- 
trate most fully the inefficiency of this distribu- 
tion, to extricate from difficulty that class of 
States? 

(Here Mr. Cray of Kentucky asked across the 
Senate chamber, What will you do with North 
Caroliaa who owes nothing? Mr. W. replied, if 
the gentleman will have patience a moment lon- 
ger, I will show that the States noi indebted are 
worse treated, and will fare worse, than those 
which are indebted.] 

Pennsylvania owes near forty millions. Her 
annual interest cannot be much if any less than 
two millions. Her share in the distribation, at 
$10,000 for each electoral vote, will be about 
$300,000. Th‘s would pay so little of the principa: as 
to leave undischarged $39,700,000, aud what is a 
more just view, would leave, of the iaterest alone, 
to be stillrajsed from taxation and her other re- 
sources, $1,700,000 yearly, without extinguishing 
then a single dollar of the immense forty million 
principal. This is. a sample of the whole. I 


know, sir, ihat this geat Keystone State 
in politics is also able to develope her 
immense resources and discharge “punctu- 


ally and honorably all her obligations, I 
eniertain as little deubt, that she is willing to 
do it—is doing it, and will prove successfu'—even 
the Keystone in her financial energies, as well as 
in her polities. But it is demonstrable, that to 
accomplish it, she must put her own shoulder to 
ihe wheel and never rely on this deluding, paltry, 
derogatory, beggarly, false charity of the distribu. 
tion. If the value of Siate stocks should be raised, 
by it, the gain would Le to the holder, often a spe- 
cnlator and foreigner, and no! to the States, unless 
they sell more, which is to be deprecated and pre- 
vented rather than encouraged. Wow, sir, a mo- 
ment to the States not indebted, including North 
Carolina, and a reply to the question of the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky. Several of that class, five or 
six in number, owe nothing, and some so little that 
the thirteen toge her are, as before remarked, indebt- 
ed but thirieen millions in the aggregate, They throw 
106 elecioral voles, and hence would receive over 
a million or one-third of the whoie distribu- 
tion, Is this a blessing or a curse in disguise to 
even them? First, they receive it when not need- 
ed, to pay principal cr interest of their debts— 
next they receive it when not wanted, for 
werks of internal improvement, of colonizas 
tion, or even education. Their other resources for 
these purposes are ample—or they have no roads 
or canais to make, which would be prefitable, or 
not involve them ia further and ruinous expendi- 
ture, and many have no blacks to colonize. 

Furthermore, if they bad all these things to 
be done, they could more .economieally, by their 
state sysiem of taxation, collect this very million 
of dollars, than have it collected from them as it 
isnow to be by the Generai Government, with 
costs, commissious, interest, and other additions— 
and thea only the naked som, haaded back asa 
distribution—a gift and a blessing—which they 
themse'ves have been obliged to contribute from 
the sweat of their own brows. 

This, then, 1s the subtle Greek gift, ta be feared 
most by them. This your relief—your- Whig 
relief! The generous dealing with the States 
not indebted js, to give them not -a- single 
doilar, but what is extracted from them again in 
taxes—in most cases to collect even more—to sub- 
ject many of them to this taxation, when they do 
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“not need the proceeds'of it; to force them often 
into wasteful extravagance with it, and cause still 
further taxation to meet it, or, if loaned out for 
profit, to become brokers, and lend it to large.cor- 

: porations; or, if distributed per capita, to promote 

‘dissipation and waste in those receiving it, as if it 

was some gambling, lottery, or other chance wind- 

‘fall, which is usually most pernicious and immoral 
in its operation. But there are, sir, back of all these, 

. some considerations affecting injuriously both the 

“indebted aud non-indebted States. 

the system of taxation. from one chiefly direct to 


By changing 


one indirect, and by throwing the collection of it to | 


a distance on the General Government, instead of 
bringing it home by State officers to their own 
doors, openly “eating up their substance;” the 
States, in appearance, feel the tax lers, 
while their citizens, in truth, pay more. ‘The 
States are tempted, not only, in fact, to increase 
the public burdens in this way, bat to embark in 
additional enterprises, larger expenditures, and io 
-~ conduct their whole finances in a more profuse and 
even prodigal manner. Beside this, acd over all 
this, a greater portion of the tax js thus 
wrung from the consuming States, that do not ma- 
nufacture, and a greater benefit conferred on oiher 
States that do. 

In every way, then, as regards the States in their 
separate Siate capacities—the distsidution is a de- 
lusion to all—unequal and unjust to many—really 
beneficial to none; and fiscally, as well ax politi- 
cally, to the whole, most pernicious in its ten- 
dencies. 

But when we turn a moment to the people as 
individuals, and without reference to their Govern- 
ments, whether State or Federal, the operation of 
this measure is oppressive in the extreme. 

: Beside i's genera] tendency to relieve property or 
` capital from taxation, as admitted by the Senator 
before me, [Mr. Arcuer,] and thus to relieve the 

rich who own it, and who Jesst need relief as a 

class—besides its temptation to make more expen- 

diture and debt, which aid the same class, and to 
assist the foreign and domestic fundholder, who, 
often bought in on speculation, and undeservedly, 
has got a new security to the small extent of ihe 
amount paid over by us to the indebted States; [and 
who are, in truth, the only persons aided by it, ex- 
cept jobbers in politics, as well as in stocks,} the 

_ change which it forces in the tariff, operates on a 

vast majority cf the community, with a most de- 

structive partiality. 


~ 


Thus fora single example, which willcomehome | 


in its details to the business and bosoms cf all. In 
consequence of giving away by this distribution 
three millions of the proceeds of the public lands, 


it is proposed to reduce the duties on no neccs- | 


saries of life, but among other other things to raise 
them twenty per cent. on tea and coffee. 

` Now, sir, this last will yield, on ouraverage con~ 
sumption, only about two millions, and net, as mis- 


‘apprehended by many, nearly three millions. Fhe | 


duties on salt and molasses are now abdcut one and 
a half milions, and in 1842, when at twenty per 
cent. will not much, if any, exceed one million. 
Hence it follows, that both salt and molasses 


might be made free, and coffee and tea left free, if | 


we did not give away this three millions, and in 
consequeace of it require the high tax of twenty 
per cent. to be 
as high an one to 
coffee. Hence, sir, you see the first bitter fruits 


to the middling and poorer clas:e3 over the whole | 
country, of this boasted benevolent distribution— | 


a tax on foar of their greatest necessaries, quite 


three millions in amount, which might otherwise | 


pe entirely free. 

But this is not the worst feature in the oppres- 
sion thus caused to the farming interes!—me- 
chanics with small estates, and last, though nol 
least, to the mere laboring classes of every kind of 
workmen. ‘They, all together, constitute much of 
the bore and muscle of the community; and not only 
the physical power, but much of ihe sound iniel- 
lect, the useful intell gence, the soul, the morals, 

- the indy «ry, and life-blood of society. Tt becomes 
viriually au abhorrent poll tax on these classes 
for a large portion of this unnecessary burthen. 
This is not a popular tirade, To prove by 


retained on salt and molasses, and | 
be imposed anew on tea and | 


facis, and to see ourselves how they are treated. 


by this change in the system of collecting three 
millions by the tariff, instead of the States—a 
change so much lauded by the Senator from Vir- 
ginija—let us examine a sipgle computation. 
Take my own State, and which in this respect may 
be a fair sample, not only fer the interior of the 
East, but of the whole Union. The population of 
New Hampshire is a little less than 300.000, pay- 
ing a State, county, pauper, and school tax, of not 
over $300,000, or a dollar per head. Of this, a 
small farmer, with a family of five children, 
making seven, the average number of a family, 
would not generaliy pay over five dollars; because 
our system, as that of other States, is to collect 
taxes chiefly from capital, valuable houses and 
lands, from stock in trade, money at interest, bank 
shares, horses, &c. In this condition of things 
the distribution is made, and New Hampshire, 
with her present electoral vote, would receive 
$70,000. If this amount was then to be supplied, 
as it must be, by ‘axes, and those collected under 
our State system, rather than by the proposed re- 
sort to the tariff, the farmer and his family of seven 
would pay only $1 16 more. But by an increased 
daty of twenty per cent, on tea and coffee alone, 
which equals only two millions, and hence would, 
or should, 4o be equal, impose on New Hampshire 
only two-thirds of the $70,000, ke has to pay about 
$1 77 instead of $1 16, being an addition or loss 
to each farmer cf more than fifty perceat. Thus, 
ona peund and g halfof tea, the average consump- 
tion per head, it is nine cents, which for seven per- 
sons is sixty-three cents. On six pounds of coffee per 
head, at two cents a pound, is twelve cents, and for 
seven perrous 84. These alone make gL 47. Add 
to these ihe assessment above twenty per cent. 
for home valuation, the increated price for cash 
duties, and the profits of the intermediate dealers 
on those, and the duty, and they constitute, on the 
whole, a higher charge yearly to each farmer, by 
atleast thiriy cents more. This wonld make gl 77 
paid to raise only two-thirds the amount, instead 
of $1 16 paid under a State tax to raise ihe whoie. 
Toys it is manifest that he pays in this way 
sixty-one cents more on these articles alone, or 
above fifty per cent. more, than he would under 
the State taxes; and beside all this, is continued 
to be subjected ta twenty per cent. taxes on all his 
salt and molasses, that might otherwise be free. 

But take the class of Jaborers and artisans, who 
pay merely a poll tax, or that and a cow or small 
house and garden, which might make thei: whole 
Sate taxation, with a family of seven, not ex- 
eeeda dollaror a doliar and a qvarter. This 
class drink as much cefice and tea, usually, as the 
farmer himself, and their additional tax on them 
would be near $1 77, while ihe increase of the 
State tax, torsisea hke sum, wouid not be over 
twenty-five or thirty cenis—making a ciscrimina- 
tion against that whole class of equal to six or se- 
ven hundred percent. and making them use taxed 
salt and taxed molasses, daily and hourly taxed ne- 
cessaries instead of free ones. 

These two great classes of people, thus oppressed 
by such a system, constitute more than oae-ralf of 
the population of most of the States—and while 
we both lower and raise the tariff to benefit 
wealthy capitalists engaged in manufacturers —nut 
one to ten so numerous as agriculiurists—while 
we change the system of taxation avowedly to re- 
lieve property and the rich——we do this at the ex- 
pense of the more necessitous, atd of the great 
masses. Tous we uiierly neglect ike greatest géod 
of the greatest namber. The extent of the ine- 
quality and outrage can hardly be comprehended, 
sir, till you consider, that if only half of the popu- 
lation of the United States consist of these classes, 
and if thev suffer by this unjast discrimination, 
only three-fourtos of a dollar to each fami'y of 
seven, it must be a less yearly to them of neatiy a 
million of dollars. - 

Whata wretched cheat, as well as rank oppres- 
sion, must the whole measure, ien, prove to be in 
practice to the people at large! Ia this age cof 
the schoolmaster abroad, and the great power 
of the press, do you expect them to be blind 
as well as deaf, and senseless to such injustice? No, 
sir. Anactlike this may be passed under im- 


pulses~—it may answer a temporary end, if adopt- 
ed, to advance the interests of unscrupulous dema- 
gogues, and political jobbers as well as ‘stockjob- 


‘bers. Bat surely it will déprave, degrade, and de- 


fraud all connected with the miserable‘ delusion. 
Surely the sound statesman, as well as the virtuous 
yeomanry of the country, will, when fully possessed 
of all the facts and princip'es adverse'to it adop- 
tion, lament and deprecate a measure so pregnant 
with evil. 

I may have failed te collect and present the 
most important of those facts and principles, so as 
now to produce such a conviction, Certainly I 
have not such confidence in my success as to anti- 
cipate a rejection of this bill, unless gentlemen op- - 
posite will condescend to examine farther for 
themselves, and postpone a final decision till they 
can coolly and conscientiously revise previous 
impressions. If they, however, will neither. delay 
the meacure bor reject it, I am not without some 
faint hope it may never become a law of the :and. 
There is ancther high tribunal under the Constitu- 
tion, whose ordeal it must pass. From the past 
scenes of this session, where the President, under a 
fearful responsibility, has exhibited the lofty, 
moral sublimity of preferring duty to party, and 
has, by his example, recalled to memory some of 
the best days of either modern or ancient repub- 
lics, Lexpect at least a full and fair consideration 
of the measure, J neither ask nor wish from the 
President any sacrifices of principle on this or any 
other measure. But I do trust that he will con- 
sider the substance more than the form of the pre- 
sent act; and if, as a Senator, he voted against the 
similar bill of 1832, ata time when there was a 
surplus existing or anticipated, rather than, as now, 
a deficiency, and a resort to additional taxes ren- 
dered indispensable, and ata time when it was ad- 
mitted by friends of the measure that a bill in 
this form, and under present circumstances, would 
be without constitutional sanction, he must now, 
as President, certainly hesitate, if locking to con- 
sistency, as well as constitutional daty. 

He must see also great doubts in collecting mo- 
ney by one ratio under the Constitution, and in 
distributing it by another, and in conforming 
neither to the idea of adebt or trust dueto the 
States, nor to any rule of specific appropriation of 
this money asa gift or graat, but rather make it 
to aid in the discharge or assumption of State 
debts, or sorae other objects, which’ cannot, 
by possibility, come within any fair constitutional 
power over these delicate and highly responsible 
matiers. 

But, no more of this. If alihere fails, there 
is sill another power--another tribunal, above 
either Senates or Presidents, which I trust in God 
wil) set every thing right. This bill cannot go into 
actual operation till next year. In the mean time, 
and before the leprosy of corrupticn can penetrate 
and taint the body politic, the people may get 
light, more full and unelouded. The blue sky of 
hope is gleaming out in various quarters. Let 
discussion and examination—rea-on and justice- 
a sense of equal rights among all the members of 
the Union, and all classes of the community, be 
roused and electrify ihe whole. Then repeal will 
be invoked in a voice wide, deep, and irresistible. 
No difficulty inthe way can arise as to vest 
ed righis or violated compacts. The whole matter 
is public in its origin, public in its progress, public 
in its ends. 

Let the great conservative power in our system 
then be honestly and faithfully appealed to, and 


‘arepeal, will,in my apprehension, became as cer- 


tain by the fiat of the people, as are the move-- 
ments of that omnipotent Providence, which con- 
trois not only the planetary system, butall human 
designs. : 


SPEECH OF MR. WOODBURY, 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

In Senate, August 31, 1841—Oa the motion to in- 
clude tea and coffee in the list of free articles. ` 
Mr. WOODBURY saic it was of no consequence 

to him, who made the motion to have these articles: 

considered free. It that desirable object could only 
be obtained, it was all he wished. The Senator 
from North Carolina could now present his reagon¢ 


ee 
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in favor of exempting them from duty, if conveni- 
-ent.io him. But, if he declined, Mr. W. would 
detain the Senate a few minutes, and only a few, in 
stating what had influenced him ‘to make the mo-. 
stink, o oes E ` < 

In the first-place, these articles were not taxed 
either to benefit the products of agricultural or 
manufacturing labor. Neither came in competi- 
tion with them. We were, therefore, wholly re- 
lieved from any considerations connected with the 
“principle of protection. On the contrary, the duty 
on tea. and coffee would operate unfavorably to 

. those engaged in manufactures, as well as those in 

_ agriculture, because both of those classes, in com- 
mon with all others in the community, were con- 
sumers of these great articles, and of course bur- 
dened by taxation upon them. k 

All, then, possessed a common interest in mak- 
ing them free; and ail, he trusted, would unite in 
making them free, unless the revenue proposed to 
be derived from them was needed indtspensably to 
fulfil the public engagements, or to meet those cur- 
rent expenses which the respectability, usefulness, 
and honor of the General Government demanded. 

Whatever those really did demand, be was wil- 
ling for one to vote—even to the taxing of neces- 
saries. But he was not willing to do this, if due 
care and economy would prevent the occasion for 
it—or if the retaining our other rich resources in 
the proceeds of the public lands instead of lavishly 
giving them away, would preven: it. 

This, then, 1s the gist of the inquiry under the 
present motion. i 

Is this 1ax on tea and coffze—the luxuries of the 
young if you please——but ihe comforts of the mid- 
dle aged—the solace of the more advanced in life, | 
and the necessaries of the old—~is this tax indispen- 
sable? 

Whether these articles, under all views, and at 
all times, were or were not real necessaries, did 
not make so great a difference in thi: respect, as 
whether, under the limit of 20 per cent. iu the com- 
promise, we could or could not fel revenue 
enough for an economical administration without 
imposing some duly on tea or coffee. Because, 
if we would not, then we must tax even necessaries, 
or resort to more loans, [ admit, however, -that 
these subjects of almost universal use were once 
regarded as luxuries, and so taxed, But in the 
progress of wealih, comfort, and intelligence among 
the middling and poorer classes—which had ele- 
vated them so much higher jn the social circle; 
tea and coffee had become, to almost all, a spec.es 
of necessarizs; and they required exemption from 
duty when practicable, almost as muchas saltor 
molasses, if looking to their wi te= pread consump. 
tion, and their condaciveness to ‘emperance and 
general happiness. Yet, under pressing circum- 
stances, we had been obliged at times to tax the 
greatest necessaries. But were we now, by any 
such circumstances, compelled to renew a taxon 
tea and coffe? i 

The Senater from Kentucky had been so oblig- 
ing as to refer to a report from Mr. W. at the 
last session, in which, under ceriain events, it was 
Suggested that tea and coffee would be among 
those articles which we might be obliged to 
tax? Yes, sir, I then thought, and do now, 
that these articies, ithongh once lu.uries, were 
not to be now sirieily treated as sach, and 
still were to be taxed if it was necessary to 
raise so much under a tariff as to embrace articles 
of that description in order to obtain the indispen- 
sable amount. 

I am happy to find that my views as to the cha- 
racter of these articles, concurred wi h those of the 
honorable Senator, expressed as long ago as 1832. 
He then remarked, in much better language than 
I could select for myself, that S 


“If the universality of the use of objects of consumption de- į 
termines their classification, coffee, tea, and spices, in the pre- 
gent Condition of civilized society, may be considered neces- + 
saries, Even if they are luxuries, why should nos the poor, 
by cheapening their prices, if thatcan be effected, be allowed 
to use them??? 


Henee, sir, the articles of tea and coffee, only 
now quasi luxuries to any, and substantially or 


practically among the comforts, if not necessaries, 
of all classes, are not to be taxed unless indisf en- 


„eighteen millions of exrenditure. 


sable to meet our imperative engagements. 


But, | 
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on the contrary, if it appear that we are not able 
to. meet those engagements except by taxing neces- 
Saries as well as luxuries, then you must march 
up to the urgency of the occasion, and tax them as 
you already have woollens, sugar, and iron, I 
thought formerly, as Ido now, and hope always to 
think, thatif you wiil not reduce your expendi- 
tures as low as eighteen or twenty millions, and 
do” not expect larger importations than those 
of 1838, it will not be possible to make the 
ends of the year meet without going beyond 
twenty per cent. duty on some articles, or 
raising the duty on others now free, including tea 
and coffee—and that the only question would then 
be between the preservation of. the public faith, 
and a moderate tax on tea or coffee. Between 
those two considerations, when forced on us, I did 
not then, nor could I now, Hesitate, 

But I then stated expressly, as I now do, that 

our expenditures ought not, in my opinion, to ex- 
ceed about eighteen millions a year in 1842. I 
had expressed a similar opinion in the annual re- 
port on the finances in the December previous. 
And I still think that they could safely and pra- 
dently be reduced to even less than eighteen iu or- 
dinary times, and am ready at any moment to de- 
signate the iteras and amounts of reduction under 
each, which appear to me feasible. [then thought, 
also, and then said, that probably the imports 
would be larger in 1842, and afterwards, than 
they had been in 1838. Bat it was necessary to 
take some year as an illustration of the computa- 
tion, and therefore a new one, 1838, was selected, 
as 1839 had been unusually high. It was, how- 
ever, manifest then, as itis now, thatif our ex- 
penses should not exceed eighteen millions yearly, 
anl the imports prove to be much larger than 
in 1838, no duty whatever on tea and coffee 
would probably be necessary. 
_ By the much larger amount of imports, as com- 
puted by the Secretary of the Treasury for 1842, 
no duty on them will be required in order to defray 
eighteen or even twenty zaillioas of expenditure. 
Hence, in accordance with the principles I have 
always entertained on this question, and in s®cord- 
ance with sound views of political economy, this 
mction to make tea and coffee free ought to pre- 
vail. 

The only remaining inquiry, on this occasion, is 
one of fact—ihat is, whether the Secretary’s esti- 
mate as to the revenue, or mine as to the proper 
amount of expenditure, are either of them erro. 
neous. [t becomes a question, on sound economi- 
cal principles, whether we could obtain enough for 
all our reasonable wants, without the du‘ies on tea 
and coffee, or not. This must depend upon how 
much we ought to expent yearly under the new 
Administration, so radieal in its professions, and 
how much we are likely to receive yearly, without 
a tax on these articles, under its high expectations 
as to a revival of prosperity. 1 shall then, for rea- 
Sous stated on several fermer occasions, suppose, 
until the contrary is shown, that the expenditures 
in 1842 ought to be not over eighteen millions, and 
that the large imports estimated at this session in 
the Treasury Department, and in the other House, 
may be probable. Then we can assess 20 per 
cent. on onehundred and twenty-five millions of 


| datable iravorts, and then the nett revenue would 


be over twenty millions. ‘Po that, in the first half 
of next year, there will be added over two millions 
before the last reduction takes effeet, on the Ist of 
duly; and, after that, over a million more for the 
augmentation then made by the home valuation, 
The Senator from Kentucky will Probably estimate 
the addition by the home valuation at even a lar- 
ger amount, AN 

The whole revenue from customs would thas be 
over twenty-three millions: add to this only _ three 
millions more for the lands, and you have a nett 
revenue of more than twenty-six millions to meet 
I add the lands, 
because the biil giving ihein away has not yet be- 
come a law, and ought not to. Butif it does be- 
come a law ard is not repealed before a distribu- 
tion is made, there will be still twenty-three mil- 
lions of revenue to meet only what ought to be 
eighteeen millions of expenditure. That wiil 
leave an excess of five millions of revenue, so that 


two millions on tea and coffee, as well as oné mil. 


lion on salt and molasses, can be dispensed with, 
and still two millions extra be left to cover contin- 
gencies and finctuations, whether in receipts or ex. 


penditures, or in paying the debt, The duty on, 


tea and coffee can thus safely and prudently be 
omitted. It amounts, at 20 per cent. on an average 
import, to-only about two millions instead of three, 
as supposed by the Secretary and others.. The 
amount brought in during 1840, of near twenty 
millions pouads of tea, was, from difficulties be- 
tween China and England, nearly double the ave- 
rage quantity, consumed here. Hence, say ten 
millions, at twenty-nine cents per pound, with the 
ninety-five million pounds of coffee, at nine cents 
per pound, and they would be together in value 
only about $11,450,000. On this a duty of twenty 
per cent. would yield, in the gross, only $2,290,000, 
and of nett revenue not mach abdve two millions. 
` Place these, then, among the free articles, and 
there would still be over twenty-one millions of 
revenue from customs alone to defray eighteen 
millions of expenditure. I, therefore, have pro- 
posed to go s'ill further, and by anotheramendment 
reduce the duties on salt and coffee, next year, one 
half, and in 1845, the other half, constituting to- 
gether about a million, : 

If they both were free, as wellas coffee and tea, 
the revenue, on the imports above stated, would 
be likely to exceed the maximum deemed proper 
for expenditure, as be ore computed; and hence I 
trust that not only this motion will prevail, but 
insure success, also, to the other. 

Iam u.iwilling on this occasion, and at this late 
period of the session, to detain the Senate a mo- 
ment by collateral and incidental matters, I will 
not add a word not necessary to present these few 
direct and plain reasons in behalf of tea and cof- 
fee. Ifany gentleman is anxious to exonerate 
these articles from impost, and the people at large 
from being burdened by a heavy tax on them, let 
him not be deterred by any apprehension that our 
expenditures may, by accidental and untoward 
circumstances, be swcilen for a year or two as 
high as twenty-three millions. Even in thatevent, 
he can vote for this motion with perfect safety, if 
the proceeds of the lands are not finally given 
away. 

Thus, should that Jaw not take effect, or be re- 

ealed at the next session, there will, without a 
tax on tea and coffee, be twenty-three to twenty- 
four milions ef revenue from both customs and 
lands—bcing quite enough to meet the whole ex- 
penditures, though increased by the interest on the 
new debt and other unfavorable causes, to twenty- 
three mihions, 

The first issue, then, is, will you retain a duty 
on tea and coffee, when it will not be needed at 
all, if you only keep down the expenses to sighteen 
ortwenty miilion:? Or, in other words, are you 
determined to raise the expenses extravagantly, at 
the sacrifice of tea and coffee? 

The next issue isas foilows: If you allow the 
expenses, whether extravagantly or necessarily, to 
be swollen to twenty-:hree millions, will you not 
keep the public lands and pay the expenses with 
their proceeds, rather than tax articles of such wide- 
spread consumption among the masses of society 
as tea and coffee? Or, in different words, will 
you, merely for the purpose of giving away the 
rich proceeds of the public lands, without any re- 
ally gainfel result to the General Government, 
the States, or the people at large, as shown by me 
on another oceasion—will you heap additional 
burdens on those who desire to continue their tem- 
perate and humble enjoyment of the use of tea and 
coffee? 

These, sir, are the true questions. In the best 
view it is a contest be:ween increased expenditure 
with tea and coffee tz xed, on the one hand, and 
economy, With tea and coffee fiee, on the. other 
hand. In the worst view, it is a war between 
giving away idly, if not mischievously, the whole 
public lands, beside burdening heavily with taxation 
tea and coffe, on the one side, and, on the other, 
not giving the lands away, and not taxing at, all 
articles of such universal use. : 

It is for the Senate to-decide between these alter- 
natives. 


: August, 1841. 
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THE CASE OF McLEOD. 


IN SENATE, ` 
; “Fripay, June 11,1841. . 

The business before the &enate being the mo- 
tion of Mr. Rives to refer so much of the Presi- 
denv’s Message as relates to our foreign affairs to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and Mr. CaL- 
HOUN having concluded his remarks— 
+- Mr. HUNTINGTON addressed the Senate sub- 
stantially as follows: , 

Mr. President: The importance of the princi- 

ples involved in the present discussion induces mé 
to throw myself upon the indulgence of the Se- 
nate, to reply to the remarks which have been 
made by the Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bu- 
cuaNndn] and the Senator from South Carolina, 
[Mr. Catyoun.] To the able and conclusive argu- 
ments of my friends from Virginia and Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. Rives and Mr. Cnoats.] it will not be 
expected that much, if any thing, can be added; 
‘but the nature of the subject, the novelty of the 
doctrines advanced, and the attack upcn the cha- 
racier of the Executive Administra ion, as wanting 
in energy and spirit, will justify even a repetition 
,of.the views which are entertzined by th se who 
approve of the course which has been taken by 
the Adminis:rrtion in respect to the matters which 
have given rise to this debate. 

Perhaps no documents ever emanated. from the 
Department cf State of the United States which 

shave received more universal commendation and 
approval from from the American people, so far 
as they have had an opportunity to read and con- 
sider them, than the letter of the Secretary of 
State to Mr. Fox, and the instructions to Mr. Crit- 
tenden, (the Attorney Generai,) which have led to 
this discussion. Men of all parties, the public 
press with very few exceptions, (so far as I know,) 
juris's, and the people at large, have united in 
speaking of these papers as deserving of all praise, 
for their sound doctrine, patriotic spirit, and firm 
devotion to the interests and honor of the country. 
For the first time almost they are, at least partially 
“condemned, aud that, too, in the Senate of the 
United States. And the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia disapproves of them— 

1. Ax containing doctrines not sustained by, but 
opposed to, the principles of in'ernational Jaw. 

2. As having been written whi-e a marvellous pa- 
nic was prevailing, as evincing a spirit not eredita- 
ble to the American character, wanting in necessa- 
sary ehergy, and not possessing sufficient American 

“spirit. ; 

These I consider grave charges. They are con- 
demnatory of men who have filled some some 
space in the eye of the public; who are known to 
be men having some acquaintance with public law, 
and who have not been obnoxious to the charge of 
being under the influence of the fear of foreign 
G.vernments. They are men who hold the im- 
portant stations oi President and Heads of the dif- 
ferent Executive Departments. I have heard it 
said that a former Chiet Justice of the United 
S:ates, after having for rome hours, or crys, lis- 
teged to counsel who occupied the time of the court 
in stating clementary principles never doubted, 
and having no application to the case en trial, 
very significantly, yet courteously, remarked to 
him that it was to be presumed, from the peculiar 
organization of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the Judges knew something. So it may be 
said of such men asthe „President, Mr. Webster, 
Mr. Crittenden, Mr. Ewing, and tke other Cabinet 
officers, thatitis to be presumed, from their cha- 
racters, their pursuits, and other circumstances, 
they know something about the principles of inter- 
national law, and pessess something of the cha- 
racter of American citizens and statesmen. They 
may all be wrong in the views they have taken of 
the matter now under debate; but the presumption 
is, that they have not acted through wilful ignc- 
ance, nor from any other but the spirit and feel- 

ings which should actuate every American func- 
tionary. They are to be presumed to be innocent 
of what I cannot but call accusations which have 
been made against them, until proved to be guilty. 
‘And, sir, in the remarks I propose to make, I in- 


presented as furnishing matter of condemnation of 
the Executive and his constitutional advisers. I 
intend to analyze the speech of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania with courtesy and fairness, as he al- 
ways does when commenting upon the remarks 
of those from whom he differs. I intend to contro- 
vert all the points in which he has condemned the 
Secretary of State, and endeavor to show that his 
views are not sustained by precedent, nor founded 
in principle. The matters discussed are of deep 
interest. They have a bearing beyond the present 
subjee’, to which they have been applied. I think 
they effect onr character as a nation,as well as the 
character of the Executive and his Cabinet. Itis 
to beseen whether the Executive of the country 
and ihe persons whom he has called fo assist him 
in his high office are justly chargeable with being 
actuated by unnecessary alarm; with being under 
the influence ofa panic; with being wanton in 
American spirit and firmness; with evincing a 
spirit of fear, alike unnecessary and discreditable. 
In this view, the discussion is one of paramount 
interest, and I believe it will result, or others of a 
like character have done, in adding another laurel 
to the brow of him who, while bis motto has ever 
been, “Equal and exact justice to all nations,” 
bas, in connection with, practised upon another, 
equally signjficant and patriotic—-“Our country, 
our whole country, and nothing but our coun- 
try.” 

Before I proceed to consider the topics which 
have been embraced in the present debate, and 
which have been elaborately examined and con- 
sidered, I wish to submit two preliminary remarks. 
One is, tbat if it should be thought indelicate to in- 
trodace this discussion, under existing circumsian- 
ces, the friends of the present Administration are 
not accountable forit. It is well known that the 
matter of the arrest and indictment of McLeod is 
now pending before the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York upon a habeas corpus, prayed 
out to procure his discharge. The case has been 
argued before that court. The disenssion at the 
bar has closed. The case remains for adjudica 
tion, andis yet ‘undecided. If, then; it should be 
supposed that a debate here, upon the pcints alrea- 
dy argued, but not decided, is out of place, as hav. 
ing a tendescy improperly to interfere with a mat- 
ter under judicial advise:nent, and especially as no 
practical result having any connection with the in- 
terests or the honor of the country would follow 
from the debate, inasmuch as no action of the Gp- 
vernment is invoked, it should be remembered 
that it is the work of the opnonents of the Ad- 
ministration, and for which they alone are 
responsible. We have not sought this discus- 
sion. Ve have said nothing which should pro- 
voke it. Whatever of real or apparent iiapro- 
priety there may be in introducing it, is to be at- 
tuibuted to those who act on the offensive—no! to 
us, who act on. the defensive. The other pre- 
liminary remark is, that the effect—the necessary 
consequence of the doctrines advanced by the Sena- 
tors from Pennsylvania and South Carolina, is to 
relieve the British Government from the responsi- 
bility of ordering an armed force to assemble, and, 
in time of peace, to make an unjustifiable end un- 
authorized entry into our territory; and to transfer 
that responsibility io an obscure individual: to ab- 
solve the only responsib!é party—the na‘ion which 
avows the act as having been done by its authority, 
aad assames the consequences of it—and to seek 
redress by esking a State court to order the indi- 
vidual who did the offensive act (if legally con- 
vieted) to be executed; and when this is done, the 
national honor has been sustained, the national 
wrong may be considered as redressed. f am 
aware that this is not admitted to be a legitimate 
consequence of the doctrine assumed. I know it 
is said that the remedies are cumuia‘ive—that the 
Government and the individual are both responsi- 
ble—tbe one for ordering the ect to be done, and 
ihe other for performing it. But I think it will be 
found that it 1s impossible, in the present case, to 
unite individual with national responsibility—that 
no precedent can be found for holding McLeod 
Hable as an individual, avd hanging him as a male- 
factor; and at the same time lo king to the British 


tend to consider all the points which have been ill nation for an indemnity for the consequences of 


the act as done by her authority, and taking such 
measures as honor and duty may require to obtain 
suitable reparation. The Sena'or from South 
Carolina argued that. this was like the common 
case of principal and agentin relation to torts or 
crimes, both of whom, he said, were. liable- as: 
wrong-doers. As to the municipal law of-principal 
and agent, nothing is clearer than that, in civil 
cases, as to contracts, the ‘agent, who does not 
voluntarily incur a personal responsibility, is not 
liable when acting as agent, if heacts in behalf of 
known principal; and as to torts, he is not respon- 
sible, if he acts under an authority which the law 
requires him to obey, or presumes that he cannot 
resist. Thus, in the case of husband and wife, 
she is, in general, not liable, if she commits a tres- 
pass in presence cf, and by command of her hus- 
band. S>, too,he who acts under the order of a 
legal tribunal, in executing a criminal convicted 
of. murder, is justified. The reasonable principle 
is applied, that there is-no accountability where 
there is no free agency. But I am anticipating 
what I have to say on the subject of individual’ 
liability. I refrain, for the presest, from pursuing 
it further, and only add, that the issue shou!d be 
presented fairly to the nation, as it really exists; 
as one in which the Administration ask and insist 
upon the responsibility of Great Britain; and their 
opponents, looking away from that Government, 
fix that responsibility upon McLeod alone. Sach 
is the case presented to the American people. They 
will find no difficulty in making up their opinion 
upon it. 4 

With these prefatory remarks, I proceed to con- 
sider the matters which have been presented in 
this debate. And itis well to look at the precisé 
questions in controversy. Weare not now discus- 
sing the question whether Great Britain is correct 
in her pretension that the destruction of the Caro- 
line was justifiable as an act of se!f-defence—as an 
employment of force for the purpose of defending 
the British territory from the unprovoked atiack of 
a band of English rebels and Americans; or 
whether, as the Government of the United States 
regards it, it was a most unjustifiable invasion in 
time of peace of the territory of the United States. 
This subject is not connected with that now under 
discussiun. ‘Nor is it necessary ts inquire whether 
an act done orginally without authority from the 
Government, is exempt from the consequences of 
personal responsibility, by reason of a subsequent 
recognition of it by the Government: for no such 
case exists. ‘fhe Secretary of State, in his note to 
Mr. Fox, uses the following language: “The Go- 
vernment of the United States entertains no doubt 
that, after the avowal of this transaction as a pub- 
le transaction, authorized and undertaken by the 
British authorities, individuais concerned in it 
ought not, by ihe principles of public law and-the 
general usage of civilized States,to be holden person- 
ally responsible jn the ordinary tribunals of law for 
their participation in it.” So in his letter of instruc- 
tionsto M4r, Crittenden, he save: “That an indivi- 
dual, forming part of a rabbe force, and acting 
under the authority of his Government, isnot to 
be keld answerabie, es a private trespasser or 
malefactor, is a principle of public law, sanctioned 
by the usage of all civilized nations, aad which the 
Government of the United States has no inclina- 
tion to dispute.” The inguiry then is, is this doc- 
trins, thus avowed and acknowledged by the Se- 
cretary of State, sound doctrine? Is itin accorde 
ance with reason, and sustained by authority? Or, 
asisinsisted by some Senators, is it opposed to the 
law of nations? Is it, andought itto be, repu- 
diated by the rules of publie law? I propose to 
answer this inquiry, by reference to general ac- 
knowledged principles, independent of precedents; 
and then to sustain the views taken by the Ameri- 
can Government by undisputed authorities and 
precedents of established authority. And there are 
several views which be may taken of the subject, 
each of which is decisive. 

The exemption from personal responsibility, in 
the ordinary legal tribunals, of an individual under 
the circamstances stated in the communication of 
the Secretary of Staite, is the result or consequence 
of two plain, reasonable, and well established prin- 
ciples of international law. They are the following: 


s 


“1. The rightof every independent, acknowledged 
Government, as between itself and other Govern- 


- Ments,.to require of its own citizens the perform-- 


“ance. of acts deemed by it necessary: or proper. to 
promote or protect its real or supposed rights or in- 
terests,. This right grows out of its recognised and, 
admitted independence. and sovereigniy. It must 
jedge. for itself what its own honor. or interest re- 
quire, subjeet to a- just accountability. to other na- 

“.tions-who may be affected by its acts. If those 
acts are justifiable as against the whole world, then 
it has. violated no law; if unjustifiable, the Jaw 

-which has been. violated is-the law of nalions, 
which provides the redress the injured nation may 
seek. . But whether the acts required to be done 
are, in respect to other nations, lawfal or unlawful; 
whether they are justifiable or not in the view of 
the law of nations, are inquiries which the citizen 
upon whom the requisition is made, answers only 
to his own Government. With such questions, so 
far as they relate to the duty of a citizen acting un- 
der the authority and by order of his Government, 
as.a part of a military force, other Goveraments 
cannotintermeddle. In respect to him and foreign 
Governments, the authority to make the requisition 
is complete. If it were not so, every Government 
whose rights were invaded would be at liberty to 
judge as tothe duty which the citizens of other 
Goveruments cwe to their own supreme authority, 
Each would have the right to determine for another 
independent Government the extent of its power 
over its own citizens; and so there would be prac- 
tically an end of the sovereignty of every State; 
and, following out the doctrine to its legitimate re- 
sults, it would empower any Government who 
should be in open, solemn war with another, to re- 
gard and treat (if it xo pleased) all whom it. took 
in: arms as trespassers, wrong doers, and malefac- 
tors, and subject them to the rules of municipal 
law, and to the ordinary tribunals of justice: for if 
the nation invaded can look beyond the nation in- 
vading, and treat individuals as private trespass- 
ers, they can Co it in all cases, whether that of an 
isolated act of force, or that of an imperfeet war, 
or that of a solemn war preceded by a declaration 
of hostilities.. ‘They can try as criminals all priso- 
ners of war, and, if found guilty, execute them as 
private malefactors. Such a doctrine would be as 
abhorrent to sound reason as it is opposed to all 
authority. It follows then necessarily, trom. these 
considerations, that if a military force is ordered to 
be organized by a legitimate, acknowledged Go- 
vernment, for the avowed purpose of enforcing i's 
real or supposed righ's against another nation, that 
Government (so far as all other Government: are 
concerned) can require of iis citizens that they or- 
ganize fur such purposes, and engage in the ob- 
jects of such organization. This is the right of the 
Government. 

2. The corresponding duty of obedience by the 
citizen follows from the right of his Government to 
require obedience. Other nations cannot inquire 
whether the citizen is under an obligation to obey 
the order of his own Government, or whether he 
could be lawfully required to aid in the perform- 
ance of the acts demanded of him. They must 
treat his parhcipation in them as a duty he owes to 
his Goverement. He may orbe may not stand ex- 
cused to his own Government for disobedience; 
but as it regards all others, if he performs the re 
quired acts, he does no more than what his duty 
to aid his own country requires and justifies. This 
duty or right to engage in these acts follows from 
the command of his Government, which he must 
obey. If, then, an armed force is directed by one 
nation to be raised to act npon another nation, the 
citizens of the former are under obligation, so far 
as all foreizn nations are concerned, to becom» a 
part of such foree, and to engage in the objects for 
which they are organ.zed. This is the duly of the 
citizens, 

From these two principles the following INFE- 
RENCE OF CONCLUSICN is drawn, as being necessary, 
inevitable, and just, viz: that such ciuzens, form- 
ing a part of such an organized force, and acting 
under such national authority, cannot be held to 

~ answer for their acts, performed under that autho- 
rity; as private wrong-doers or malefactors. Such 


result follows from the admitted principle of the | 


“right of the Government to exact obedience, and 


tie corresponding duty of the citizen. to yield it. 


: ‘The performance of the act is demanded of him by. 
lawful. authority, and obedience becomes a daty, 
: the discharge of which never can or ought to make 


him liable as a trespasser, who commits a wrongful 


. act of his own free will, and upon his own respon- 


sibility. Indeed, if this be nota just inference, 
these two consequences would ensue, both of which 
would be redadiated by the common understanding, 
justice, and laws of all civilized nations. One is, 


that whenever one Government employs force in - 


support of its pretensions against another, the Jatter 
may judge for itself as to the right to use that force, 
in respect to the citizens of the former, and treat 
them as personally or individually responsible for 
the acts of their Government—a doctrine which 
finds no support from reason or from any writer on 
the law of nations, Th» second is, that the citizens 
of one nation, required by its authority to engage 
in hostile acts against ancther, would be liable to 
be punished, perhaps put to death, for refusing to 
obey the order of their own Government, if they 
declined obedience; or if they should obey and be 
taken in arms by the Government against whom 
they were employed, the latter Government would 
be at liberty to execute them as malefactors. So 
that, whether they obeyed the call of thëir country, 
and engaged inacts of foree, or refused obedience 
to the requisition made upon them, they wonld be 
equally exposed to the punishment ot death, from 
which they could not escape, except through the 
clemency of the nation who should have them in 
their power. It surely cannot be the law of nations 
that such can be the position ia which any citizen 
can lawfully be placed. So far from it, that law, 
while it holds the invading nation to a jast respon- 
sibility for its unlawful acts, exempts from indi- 
vidual responsibility, as private wrong-doers, her 
armed citizens composing a military force from the 
consequences of the acts done under her authority, 
and by her direction.. 

The point now under consideration may be view- 
ed in another aspect, which, it is believed, will 
evince that the opinions expressed by the Govern- 
ment of the United Siates are fonnded on the high- 
est reason. The act of the Queen's Government 
which authorized the transaction in which LeLeod 
was engaged, made that transaction a national one, 
and therefore the attack on the Caroline is consi- 
dered as an act'of that Government, which is re- 
garded by us as an unjustifiable invasion in time of 
peace of our territory, and a direct infringement of 
our national sovereignty, and, as such, one which 
may justify reprisals, or even general war, if the 
Government of the United States, in the judgment 
which it shall form of the transaction, and of its 
own duty, should see fit, or think proper to 
Gecide. And if it be seund doctrine, by what 
right can we treat the subjects of Great Britain 
engaged this interference, who may have fallen in- 
to our hands, as trespassers, or liable to indictmeni? 
If the transaction be one which may justly be treat- 
ed by us an act of open hostility, those who were 
employed in it were open enemies; they were en- 
gaged in an act equivalent to an act of war; they 
were acting in host‘le movements under competent 
authority; and whether it be an isolated act of war, 
or preceded by a demand for reparation, or a public 
ceclaration of war, the individual responsibility is 
merged. The rules of international law apply. 
The community which orders the act is alone the 
responsible party, and every view of the subject 
which urges the personal responsibility of McLeod, 
in effect exonerates the Government of Great 
Britain from all blame, and, although she volunte- 
rily assumes the responsibility, very kindly absolves 
her from it, against her will, 

In connection with the preceding view of the sub- 
ject, it may be added, that the question of the right 
to enter upon our teiritory isa public question. It 
arises between independent nations. The individuals 
concerned in it are mere agents, and the principals 
are the tho Governments. It is not, for the pre- 
sent purpose, material to inquire in whose favor 
this question ought to be decided. As to the citi- 
zens engaged in it, they are the mere instruments; 
and if they can be made subject to municipal law, 


the question ceases to be a public and political one. - 


It then becomes a mere private matter between 

the Government invaded and the persons invadin , 
and thus every invasion by an independent Go- 
vernraent may be treated`'as authorized, or entirely 


lawless, at the option of the invaded State, and the 


actors in it treated as prisoners of war, af as pirates, 


robbers, or murderers, as may seem‘ best to the 
Government who has taken them. It surely can- 
not be necessary to add that such a principle is as 
unjust as it is unsupported by authority. ` 

Such are the grounds on which the doctrines set 
forth in the documents referred to rest. It is be. 
lieved that they are solid, and cannot be shaken, 
It is believed, also, that the opposite doctrines 
would tend greatly to increase the evils of war, and 
introduce again practices which have been long ex- 
ploded as unjust and barbarous by the whole fami- 
ly of civilized nations. If personal liability - of 
officers and soldiers is enforced in the courts of law 
for acts done under national authority; if they are 
to be treated as eriminals, and punished as such; 
and especially, ifthis can be lawfully done by the 
authority of a State Government, ‚which is irre- 
sponsible io the foreign Government, and without 
the power of declaring war or making peace, then 
shall we be driven back to the practices of the most 
barbarous nations, and the ameliorated code of in- 
national law cease to. exist. 

A reference to the analogies and authorities bear- 
ing upon the point now under consideration will 
finish what I have to say upon it. To constitute 
piracy, the depredation must be committed without 
the authorization of any lawful acknowledged 
sovereign. Therefore, itis said, whether one be a 
pirate or not, depends upon the fact whether he has 
or has not a commission to cruise; Bynkershoeck, 
chap. 17. Ifhe acts under lawful authority, the 
act done in pursuance of it is not piracy. So also 
in relation to reprisals, which are a means of re- 
dress, to be used only in case of a denial of justice. 
They are an authorization granted by a sovereign, 
totake the persons and goods of another prince for 
an injury committed upon his subjects, for which 
justice has been denied by the sovereign of the 
cffendiag party, and general or special. It is only 


tbe lawful autaority under which the acts are > 


done that relieves them from the charge and 
punishment of piracy. If such authority ex- 
ists, wiil it be claimed that the individuals 
acting under it can be punished as mále- 
factors? It has been urged that a supposed distinc- 
tion between acts done in a state of war and in a 
state of peace has not been sufficiently attended to. 
But is it necessary, to exonerate individuals from 
personal responsibility, when acting as part of a 
military force under the orders of an acknow- 
ledged Government, that war should have been de- 
elared, or hostilities have been commenced, previ- 
ous to the acts complained of? Letme answer 
these questions by. another inquiry. Suppose 
McLeod bad been tried on the 224 of March, and 
found guilty, and sentence of death had been 
passed upon him, and he had been executed; and 
immediately upor this being known by the com- 
manders of the British squadrons on the West 
India and Halifax stations, they had entered, with 
their squadrons, the port of New York, and at- 
tempted to burn and destroy that city, acting under 
the orders cf the Queen’s Government, and they 
had been captured, would the officers, sailors, and 
marines have been liable to be tried as murderers 
or rubbers, and executed? And yet, in such case, 
there could have been no demand for. redress, and 
no declaration of war. It would have been an 
isolated act of hostility. The direct authorities 
bearing upon the rule of public law have been re- 
ferred to by the Senators from Virginia and Mas- 
sachusestts. Thee are some which I will merely 
cite, but not read. Vattel, 223, 359, 383, 444. 
Ratherforth, b. 2, c. 9, s. 18. Bynkershoeck, 127, 
134, 135. Pufendorf, 52. The authority read 
from Vaitel, supposed to be opposed to the doc- 
trine admitted by the Secretary of State, has 
been commented ou by other gentlemen, [will 
not refer to it, except to say; that it seems to be 


quite evident that it sustains rather than opposes. 


that doctrine. A single quotation. from Ruther- 
forth, which I think very much in point, is all which 
I shall read. ` ; 


& 


$ 
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`. “The members of a civil society are obliged in general, and 


those. members that have eng:ged themsetves in the military $F 


service of it are obliged in particular, to take up arms and 
fight for it, at the command of the constitutional governors, ‘in 
the-défence and support of its rights against its enemies from 
withont. The consent by which the subjects in general, or the 
-'soldiery in particular, lay themselves under these obligations, is 
the only act'that can, by the law of nations, be looked upon as a 
personal act of the individuals who bear arms. In consequence 
z Of thee general couscet of mankind to consider nations as col- 
lective persons, whatsoever isdone by the members of a nation, 
atthe command of the public, or of the constitutional governors, 
who speak the sense of the public, is the act of the nation; and 
if the actis unjust, the guilt, in the view of the law of nations, 
ig chargeable upon the nation, and not upon the individval 
members.” “And if he was to fight as an independent indi- 
vidual, at his own choice and upon his own motion, those 
against whom he fights might louk upon the act of bearmg 
arms against them in sucha waras a personal crime, But 
when they, with all mankind, have agreed to consider tne seve- 
ral members of a civil soviety only as parts of a collective 
person, thatact under the disection of the common will of such 
collective. person, however inexcusable a man, who fights 
against them, might be, in the view of his own conscience, or of 
.the law of Nature, which considers him as an individual, 
. they cannot, consistently with the law of nations, charge him 
with having been guilty of a persimal crime merely on account 
of his having fought agains: them.” “The law of Nature, ap- 
plied to individual persons, would make it a crime, not only in 
the view of conscience, but likewise in the view of mankind, to 
fightin an unjust war. But when mankind have agreed to 
keep individuals our of sight, as it were, and toapply this law 
only to collective persons, they cannot, Consistently with this 
agreement, charge the paris of these collective persons with 
‘any separate guilt for what is done under the direction of the 
common or collective wilh”? In the less solemn kinds of war, 
what the members do, who act under the particular direction 
and authority of their nation, is,by the law of nations, no per- 
sonal crimein them; they cannot therefore be punished, con- 
gistently with this law, for any act in which it considers them 
' Only asthe instruments and the natin as the agent.” 


In what i have said on the general subject of 
the rule of international Jaw, ithas been very far 
from my intention to intimate that the British Go- 
vernment is not to be heid responsible for the un- 
lawful act committed by its authority; on the con- 
_ trary, l have said, and I repeat, that I do not be- 
~ lieve any necessity existed for the destruction of 
¿© the Caroline which can be justified upon any rules 

of national law. If such necessity did exist, it is 
for the British Government to show it. So far as 
is now known, I think the opinions heretofore ex- 
pressed by this Government in regard to the real 
cv ‘nature of the transaction, viewing it as a most us- 
justifiable invasion in time ot peace of the territory 
of the United States, are correct. These matters 
however, are now before the two Governments, 
Tie views of this in relation to them are known to 
that of England, asd an answer from the latter is 
expected. With these matters the question as to 
the exemption of MeLeod from personal responsi- 
bility is not necessarily connected. Tae latter is a 
point depending upon the rales of public law, as 
applied to independent nations; and while the 
avowal of the act as a national act may shield the 
individual from personal liability, the nation au- 
thorizing it wiqi be held to a just responsibility. 

Having said all which I deem it necissary to 
gay on the question of public law, I proceed to consi- 
der the other topic which the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania introduced, and on which be bestowed much 
atienion. { refer to the charge or complaint 
against the Secretary of State ior acting, in refe- 
rence to this correspondence, in a manner not ere- 
ditable io the American character, and for not 
manifesting saflicient energy and American spirit. 
Thais, if it be well founded, is no venial charge. 
[ris one which affects men who have done the 
country some service, and whose reputation and 
character are the property of the nation. I pro- 


pose to examine the nature and justice of this com- | 


plaint, and I think it will appear to be wholly 
without fousdation. The Senator could excuse 
the Secretary of Siate for ihe minor offence of ad- 
miiting, ia favor of Great Britain, a principie 
which bad no foundaticn in the jaw of nations. 
This, compared with the comolaint to be consider- 
ed, was, he said, “a small affair,” and that he felt 
constrained as a Senator of the United States, from 
a proper regard to the American character, to 
comment upon the correspondence of the Secretary, 


` particularly the instructions to the Attorney Gene- ` 


ral. Tue Execotive Administration is condemned 
by him, both in respect to the tone and spirit of 
the reply to Mr. Fox, aad for its interference with 
the local authorities of the State of New York, 
through the agency of Mr. Crittenden. Several 
particulars are mentioned under these general 
heads of complaint. Before referring to them, I would 
take leave to ask the Senator what would he and 
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his friends have done in the circumstances in which 
the Administration was placed when these docu- 
ments were written? If they had been in power, 
would they have folded their arms, and said and 
done nothing? Or, in reply to Mr. Fox, have said, 
McLeod is in the custody of the law; we cannot 
and will not interferc; he has been taken within 
our limits, and, if guilty, ought to be hung asa 
murderer? Would they have stood justified to the 
nation if such had been the course of action, and 
war had ensued upon the condemnation and exe- 
cution of McLeod? Ifthe President has acted un- 
wisely and in a manner not creditable to the Ame- 
rican character, by reason of-the want of energy 
and spirit, whet should he have done? Itis easier 
to find fault with an act which has been done than 
to point out what should have been its substitute. 
And I shovld be pleased to hear the Senator’s 
views as to the daty which was imposed upon the 
American Governinent after receiving the despatch 
from Mr. Fox, and the reply which should have 
been made to it, and the probable results of such 
replv. 


But the Senator says there was a great pante got 
up in England, which extended to this country; so 
great that apart of the American squadron in the 
Mediterranean returned home. And from this I 
suppore it is to be inferred that, under the influ- 
ence of this panic, concessions were made as to 
principles of public law, and a spirit of fear mani- 
fested not creditable to the American character. 
If there were any such panic in England, it is 
quite elear that it could not have had its origin in 
any act or declaration of the present Administra- 
tion. It mast have preezeded from causes existing 
before the 4ih of March last; and for it this Admi- 
nistration are not responsible, Perhaps too the 
agitation which grew out of this affair of McLeod 
at the time referred to may have arisen from an 
unfounded apprehension that what was considered 
a well-settled principle of international law might 
fail of being enforced; but for this, none connected 
with the Executive could be responsible. As to 
any panic here since the 4th of March, it is the 
first intimation I have heard even of its existence, 
and it will require very strong proof to convince 
the people of this country that the deceased Presi- 
dent or his suecessor, or any of his Cabinet, parti- 
cipated in it, if it did exist. Indeed, when their 
proceedings are examined with reference to the at- 
tending circumstances, (to which I shall refer here- 
afier,) it will be quite obvious that, so far from be- 
ing under the slightest influence of an unreasona- 
ble apprehension of hostilities, the Executive Ad- 
ministration tock high and ecmmanding ground in 
support of American righ's and honor, and while 
they rendered jastice to Great Britain, upbeld ina 
maniy and patriotic tone the rights of their own 
country. As to the return of the Brandywine, we 


care infermed by the Secretary of the Navy that it 


requires some explanation. From despatches sent 
to ihe Department by Capt. Belton, of that ship, it 
appears thut the great excitement prevailing in 


England induced our Minister at that Coert to ad- j 


dress a communication to Commodore Hull, the 
oficer commandinz the United Srates naval forces 
in the Mediterranean, the rewi of which was, that 
the squadron then iving at Mahon left the station 
with a view to gei out of that si asrerfain the 
true siate of things between the Unved States and 
Great Gritain, and either resume their station, or 
return howe according to the result. Whatever 
of blame (if any) attaches to the sudden return of 
ihe frig :t# to our shores, it surely cannot be justly 
chargeable to the present Administration. When- 
aver the procesdirgs connected with this subject 
are brought before the public, it will be found, I 
think, although I do not speak authoriatively, 
that her departure from her station and her return 
home were the result of communications made by 
our Minster at the Court of St. James, and which 
possibly may have been predicated upon a report 
made at the last session to the House of Represen- 
tatives by one of its committees, and which I will 
not stop to characterize. For neither of these pro- 
ductions does any responsibility rest upon those 
who ar- now at the head of the Executive Depart- 
ment of the Government. They proceeded from 
the friends and supporters of the late Administra- 


" tion, and if they had the effect to produce a great. 


excitement among the people of England, and: to 
cauxe our armed vessels to leave their stations, 
and the commerce of the country there unprotect-: 
ed, the consequences belong to the authors of the 
mischief, and not to those who had no: agency: in 


| the transaction. “: 


Another ground of complaint against the Secre-: 
tary of State.is, that he took no notice of what: the 
Senator is pleased to calla threat by. Mr: Fox in 
bis note to Mr, Webster, and which, as soon as he 
read it, led him to resolve to bring it before the 
Senate. The objectionable language is, after re- 
peating the demand for the release ot McLeod, 
upon the grounds and for the reasons previously: 
stated, “and her Majesty’s Government entreat the 
President of the United States to take into his most 
deliberate consideration the serious nature ofthe 
consequences which must ensue from a rejection of 
this demand?” If this be the language of menace, 
it is not more so than is often used towards the 
most sensitive nations and public functionaries, 
and which has not been thought to require animad- 
version, or even notice. My friend from Virginia 
[Mr. Rives] stated to the Senate that while holding. 
the highly honorable and responsible trust of Minis- 
ter ata foreign Court remarkable for its high sense 
of honor, which would be peculiarly sensitive 
should there be the most remote allusion to a threat. 
or menace, he deemed it his duty to use language 
strong and decided, but courteous and respectful, 
and as open to the objection of menace as that of 
Mr. Fox; but it was not considered offensive, and 
not treated as approximating to a threat. So, also, 
similar language was used by Mr. Fox, in his pre+ 
vious correspondence with Mr. Forsyth, which did 
not, so far as I know, excite any particular sensi- 
bility. Itis to be remembered, also, that the words 
of the British Minister are to be taken in connec- 
tion with those which preceded, and it does not ne- 
cessarily follow that any thing more was intended 
than to cali the attention of the President to what 
might be the result (other than war) of denying a 
principle of international law, believed by his Go- 
verninent to be well established and reasonable. 
Upon the application of this principle to the case 
of McLeod, that Government insisted, appealing to 
the ratare of the consequences which might follow 
its denial; «nd was it for our Government to say 
that Great Britain was not serious in this demand, 
or that sie was attempting to enforce it by menaces 
and threats? Did any necessity exist requiring the 
Secretary of State to regard it in such an aspect? 
Was he bound to say that the language implied. a 
threat? Iam sure the slightest examination of the 
correspondence will show that our Government 
was not required, by any principle cf publie duty, 
necessarily to infer that Mr. Fox designed, by the 
Jjanguzge he used, to intimate U:at an appeal to 
arms would foltow the rejection of the demand for 
the release of McLeod. i 

The Sena'or says that common prudence re- 
quired that the Secretary of Siae should not have 
admitted so strongly and decidecsy tae cerrectness 
of the rule of international law, ss claimed by 
Great Britain. I am sorry the Senator made this 
suggestion. his nation is distinguished for its 
readiness to accord equal and entire justice to other 
nations, While it is equally its duty and determi- 
nation to assert and maintain its own rights, it 
meaas scrupulously to refrain from infringing 
oa the rights of others. It does not mean to 
deny fo any nation the bensfits of the weil es- 
tablished rules which govern the whole family 
of nations. Now what should the Segreta- 
ry of State have done, acting under = the stet- 
tied conviction that the rule of international law 
was too weli established to be shazen‘or doub! 
ed; that individuals forming part of a public mili- 
tary force, and acting under the authority of a le- 
gitimate aecknowledzed Government, are not to be 
held sesponsible individually for the consequences 
of their act? Should he have pursued the course 
which would seem to, be indicated by the nature of 
the complaint made’ against him—have spoken 
doubtingly as the existence of this tule of public 
law? Should he have partly condemned and part- 


Jy admitted it? Should he have shuffled and evaded, 


and neither acknowledged nor denied its existence? 


ayo 
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Would ibis have comported. with the honor and 
dignity of the American:character? I trast no-such 
views: as.those entertained by the Senator. on-this 
subject will, ever prevail in the councils-of this na-- 
tion. I. do not believe they ‘will. The policy re- 
commended. is of. a character which will be pro- 
ductive -of no good. If our Government is satis- 
fied that the principle of the law of nations,-as 
claimed by a foreign, Government, is undoubted, 
it will say so-frankly and unreservedly. It will 
` not desire to. évade the point presented by doubting 
or denying the principle. No motives of prudence 
will ever influence it to adopt such a course. It 
will never seek to maintain‘its interest at the ex- 
pense of its character for manly frankness. It will 
be just to all, regardless of consequences. 
But, it is: said, there is much to condemn im the 
instructions to the Attorney General. Itis insist- 
ed that he should not have been sent on the busi- 
ness connected with the trial of McLeod; that the 
latter was before the regular legal tribunals of the 
State of New York for trial, and no necessity ex- 
isted for any interference on the part of the Na- 
tional Government; that it should not have been 
Suggested that were the indictment pending in the 
courts of the United States a nolle prosegui would 
be enteréd; that counsel for the accused should not 
have been ordered to be procured; and the Senator 
intimates that possibly a bill for counsel fees in this 
case may hereafter be presented against the United 
States; and that, from his knowledge of the character 
of the Attorney General, he is inclined to think that 
the mission was nota very agreeable onetohim. Now 
I can hardly believe thet the Senator supposes that 
such. a bill for fees will be presented for payment 
to the Congress of the United States; and I dismiss 
that point without further comment. As to the 
mission of Mr. Critienden being unpleasant to him, 
I venture to say he speaks without authority; and I 
will add, that I believe, so far from its being one 
which he disliked, that he entirely concurred in its 
propriety; and, from my knowledge of him and 
his high character, that the views expressed in the 
letter of instructions to him met his entire appro- 
bation, The Secretary of State does say that if 
the indictment were pending in one of the courts 
of the United States, the President wauld have di- 
rected the entry of a nolle prosequi; and this is 
deemed worthy of animadversion But what rea- 
sonable ground of complaint does this declaration 
of Mr. Webster furnish? If the law of nations 
protecied McLeod from punishment, why should 
he be wird? If the avowal of his act, as 
an act of the Government, discharged him 
from personal responsibility, jn what more pro- 
per, speedy, and effectual way could he have 
the benefit of it than the one mentioned? 
Would it have comported with what this Go- 
vernment deemed to be its duty to a foreign nation 
o have permitted a trial to be had when punisk- 
ment cou'd not follow? Was the farce of a legal 
investigation to be got npand pursued, when no 
practical result connected with such invesiigation 
coujd be attained? If, then, the indictment had 
been pending in a court of the United States, the 
entry of a nolle prosequi would have been not only 
proper, but the most speedy and effec’ual mode of 
givisg effect to a clear priaciple of public law. 
But the Secretary well knew that the President had 
no power to arrest the proceedings in the civil and 
criminal couris of the State of New York. So 
far, therefore, from intimating a course to be pur- 
sued by the Executive of that Siate, he says the 
Government is not informed whether the Governor 
of New York has the power of o:dering a male 
prosequi, crif he has, whether he would feel it his 
duty to exercise it. And no instruction is given to 
Attorney General to interfere with the proceedings 
-pendi:g in the courts of that State. Nor is any 
thing in the nature of a menace, nor even in the 
_way of advice to the authorities of the Siate in re- 
lation to the indictment, sugzesied. The Secre’ary 
leaves the whole matter where it is, in the hands of 
the constituted authorities of the State—remarking 
as to the course the President would have adopted 
were the proceedings pending in the judicial tribu- 
nals of the United States, but not intimating that 
the Governor of New York could or ought to do 
_the same, and adding what the law of nations ` 


sanctions as just and. reasonable, that the fact of 
having acted under public authority and in obedi- 


ence to the orders of lawful superiors must be re- 
garded-as a valid defence; otherwise, individuals 
would be holden responsible for injuries resulting 
from the acts of Government, and even from the 
operations of public war. 

` It is, however, urged that this Government should 
have refrained from doing any thing connected 
with this indictment and, the proceedings under it; 
that it should have remained passive, and have 
suffered them to progress and. terminate, without 
doing an act, or speaking a word, or writing a sen- 
tence having relation to them. : 

It will be well, in examining the objection to the 
course pursued by the Executive, to look at the 
condition of things existing at the time when the 
instructions were given to Mr. Crittenden, and to 
the actual state of the matter, as it then appeared 
and infact was. The present Administration came 
into power oa the 4thof March. That which pre- 
ceded had siept on the affair of the Caroline for 
eighteen months, hearing nothing concerning the 
reparation which was required, and not repeating 
any demand forit. All was still and quiet as the 
silence of the grave. Indeed, so long an interval 
had elapsed, that it seems the British Govern- 
ment supposed that ours would not again refer to 
the subject. But, upon the 12.h of March, the at- 
tention of this Government is called to the arrest 
and imprisonment of McLeod, and a formal de- 
mand is made for his release, on the ground 
that the transaction on account of which he 
had been arresied, and was to be put on tri- 
al, was a transaction of a public cha-acter, plan- 
ned and executed by persons duly empowered. 
by the Colonial authorities of the Queen of 
Great Britain, to take any steps and to do any acts 
which might be necessary for the defence of her 
Majesty’s territories, and for the protection of her 
Majesty’s subjec's; and therefore the act of Mc- 
Leod, being an act of public duty, was one for 
which he could not be personally and individually 
answerable in the tribunals of the United States. 
Itis on the 12th ef March that this authentic de- 
ciaration is made, that the British Government re- 


- cognises the attack on the Caroline as having been 


made by its authority. McLeod was in person at 
Lockport, under an indictment for murder, for par- 
ticipaiing in this attack. It was expected his trial 
would take place on the 22] of March, a very few 
pays subsequent to the avowa] of the act asa na- 
tional act, and done under the authority of the 
Quean’s Government. The trial was to be ina 
county where the public mind was much agitated 
and excited. Much agitation also existed in Eng- 
land, in consequence of what had taken place here 
while ine former Administration was in power. 
This Government hai recognised the principle of 
public law, that an individual forming a part of 
2 public force, and acting under the authority of 
his Government, could sot be held responsible as 
a private lWespussser or malefactor. Every mo- 
live growing outof its honor and duty required it 
to use all its constitutional power to preserve this 
principle inviolate; for it was this Government, and 
not that of the State of New York, which was to 
be held responsible for its refusal or omission to 
do what it could with propriety do to give the pri- 
soner the benefit of this rule of public law. What, 
then, under these cireamstances, was the President 
todo? Having authentic and satisfactorily evi- 
dence of the avowal of the act by Great Britain 
asa national one, and fally admitting the principle 
of iniernational Jaw referred to, what did honor 
and daty require? Was he to do nothing, because 
an indictment was pending and to be tried? Was 
he to remain entirely passive, and neither to say 
nor to doany thing? [If McLeod had been tried 
and executed, and war had ensued as the conse- 
quence, would the Administration have stood justi- 
fied to the country?) Would it have been sufficient 
to have said that the Government of the Svate of 
New York had acted in-the matter according to 
lis sense of justice and propriety, and therefore 
there was no just cause of complaint, 

And, now, what was the action of the President, 
under the peculiar circumstances in which he was 
placed? Did he attempt to interfere with the re- 
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gular administration of the laws in the State of New 
York? Did hefever advise or suggest what course her 
Governmen should pursue? Did herecommend a nolle 
prosequi to he entered? Did he intimate that per- 
sons confined under judicial process could be libera- 
ted from confinement otherwise than by judicial 
process? Very far from all this was his conduct. 
He did that only which was made: necessary and 
proper by existing circumstances, and which was in 
entire sabordination to the rule that the discharge 
of McLeod was to be sought in a manner conform. 
able tothe principles of law and the proceedings 
of courts or judieature. He therefore directs the 
Attorney General, the confidential law officer of 
the Government, to proceed to the State of New 
York; to carrry with him the authentic evidence of 
the recognition, by the British Government, of. the 
destruction of the Caroline as an act of public force, 
done by national authority; to suggest to the coun- 
sel of the prisoner that the President felt the impor- 
tance of transferring the trial from the scene of 
the excitement to a more remote county; to furnish 
the counsel with the evidence of the recognition 
just mentioned; to see that the prisoner had the 
assistance of skilful counsel, if such had not been 
retained; and to signify to him and hiscounsel, if 
his defence was overruled, that it was the wish of 
the Government that the proper steps should be ta- 
ken for the immediate removal of the case, by writ 
of error, to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
This was all which the Prisident directed to be 
dene. Is there any part ef it which was out of 
the line of his duty? Is the President in fault for 
furnishing McLeod with the legal evidence of the 
avowal of his Government of his act as anational 
act? Or for seeing that he was assisted by able 
counsel? Or for suggesting to them that the place 
of the excitement was not the most suitable place for 
a fair and impartial trial? Or that this Government, 
being the only responsible party known to foreign 
Governments, wished that the opinion of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States might be taken, 
in a proper and legal form, upon the question of 
public law, if it should be ruled against the pri- 
soner? Was this succumbing to a foreign power? 
Was this yielding to threat or menace? Was this 
acting under the influence of fear or an unneces-ary 
panic? Was this course calculated to impair the 
honor or d'gnity of the country, or to put at hazard 
any of its interesis? Or unnecessarily to involve us 
in hostilities? Let the sober and enlightened judg- 
ment of the people answer, 

It is suggested that the instructions to Mr. Orit- 
tenden were communicated to the British Minister 
immediately or before the despatch was written to 
him. Ifeel sure that this cannot be supposed to 
evince a desire hastily to conciliate Great Britain; 
for although it does not appear, from any thing in 
ibe document before us, that they were so commu- 
nieated, yet, if they were, there was nothing in 
them which it was either necessary, or proper 
should be withheld from the British Government. 
Concealment would do no gocd. The instructions 
showed the views of our Guvernment on the ques- 
tion of public law; and, also, what steps it could 
lake, consistently with our institations, to give Me- 
Lesd ihe benefit of them. Surely there was no- 
thing ia the instructions which the honor or inte- 
rests of the United States demanded should be con- 
cealed from the Government of Great Britain. 
They were cear and explicit; anda copy of them 
was subsequently communicated to Mr. Fox, by 
the Secretary of State, in connection with his note 
of April 24. There could be no sacrifice of honor 
in a frank and speedy avowal of what the Govern- 
ment had done in the discharge of its duties to a 
foreign Government, so far as the Constitution 
and the laws of the country authorized them to #0. 

I believe I have now referred to all the particu- 
Jars—the specifications of complaint which have 
been suggested by the Senator. Having comment- 
ed upon each of them, he drew from them all this 
inference: that they manifested a spirit not eredita- 
ble to the American character, evinciog a want of 
sufficient energy, and the absence of American spi- 
rit. Let me, then,-briefly refer to them, and in- 
quire whether these complaints have any just foun- 
dation? . aao 

The Secretary did not refer, in suitable language,- 


. 
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`- tò au implied threat. There was no obligation to` 


consider the language as conveying any such 
threat or menace. 
- He should not have admitted the rule of public 
-law insuch a decided and explicit manner. Nei- 
< ther honor nor manly frankness required bim to 
. express any doubt upon a point of international 
law which was sustained by every principle of 
“Sound reason, and by every modern writer on the 
‘slaw of nations. f j 
He shouid have abstained from sending the At- 
_torney General to the State of New York to per- 
form the acis specified in his instructions. 

And what were those acts? To furnish McLeod 
with the evidence of the recognition of his act by 
his own Government. This was just. The British 
Government had no communication with the au- 

_thorities of the State of New York. Their ayow- 
_alwas to the Government of the United States. 
No principle cf public policy can overrule the 
great principle of justice, which demanded of this 
Government that they should not withhold from 
an individual arraigned for murder evidence in its 
possession which he deemed essential for his de- 
fence. The Attorney General was to see that 
McLeod had able counsel. Was it derogatory to 
the character of this Government, or evidence of 
fear, that it was desirous that an individual, whose 
discharge had been demanded of it, under the law 
_ of nations, should have the benefit of skilful legal 
advisers? Was it the opposite of American spirit 
and energy, that the Government of? the United 
States should wish, under such circumstances, that 
the individual who could not be released from con- 
finement under judicial process otherwise than by 
judicial process, and in a manner conformable to 
legal principles, and course of practice in courts 
of justice, should enjoy the advantage of profes- 
sional men to aid him in their judicial proceedings? 
Tae Attorney General was to suggest to the coun- 
sel for the prisoner that the President was impress- 
ed with the propriety of transferring the trial from 
the scene of the principal excitement to some other 
and distant county. Appealed to as the President 
had been for the release of McLeod, was it strange 
that he should be anxious that he should have a 
fair and impartial trial? Is this anxiety the result 
of fear vf the power of Great Britain? Does it 
manifest a disposition to yield to threats and me- 
naces? Is it discreditable to the American cha- 
racter that its Chief Magistrate should wish that 
justice should be fairly and impartially adminis- 
tered? The Attorney General was to signify the 
wish of this Government that a writ of error 
should be brought from the decision of the court of 
the State of New York to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, if that decision was adverse to 
the immunity clairned by the prisoner under the 
law of nations. How proper and suitable was the 
course thus proposed to be taken. The Govern- 
ment of the United States, alone responsible (if 
responsible at ali) to foreign Governments for any 
‘infraction of publie law, was desirous of having 
the opinion of itsown judicial tribunal upon the 
question of such infraction, should it become ne- 
cessary by the adjudication of the State court. 
Surely, the manifestation of such a desire was very 
far from evincing a spirit of servile fear, or the 
want of proper energy. It was intended to ex- 
press the opiaion of the President, that the prisoner 
was entitled to the opinion of the Supreme Court, 
if necessary, aod that the Executive deemed it 
proper that such opinion should be obtained in the 
form prescribed by law. Now, I inquire whether, 
in any of these proceedings, considered separately, 
. or in all conjointly, there is manifested any thing 
except an ardent desire that this Government 
should act justly and perform its duty according to 
the acknowledged principles of international law? 
And yet, the late President, the present President, 
and every Head of Department, stand charged 
with being wanting in energy, as not evincing an 
American spirit, and acting in a manner discredita- 
ble to the American character. 

Mr. President, the American people will cast no 
such stigma upon the character of the illustrious 
dead, or the honored living. This reproach will be 
repudiated by the great body of the freemen fo 
this nation. This magnanimous people will con- 
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tinue to be, as they ever have been, just to all 
nations, but jealous of their own honor, and ever 
ready to vin¢ieate their rights. Instead of treat- 
ing an unauthorized invasion of their territory as 
the wanton, lawless act of an obscure individual, 


and looking to his execution as a malefactor as a . 


reparation fer the insulted honor of the country, 
they will held the nation which avows it-—the 
principal in the act—the nation by whose order 
and under whose authority it was done—responsi- 
ble. And while such an individual as now fills 
the Executive chair is their President—while such 
men as now constitute his Cabinet are his constitu- 
tional advisers—while a Congress exists which 
knows what ate the rights of the ratios, and know- 
ing, will sustain and defend them, this great na- 
tion will hold the authors of wrongs done to her, to 
a just responsibility, and maintain her integrity, 
her honor, and her right, unsullied and unim- 
paired. 


SPEECH OF MR. DEAN, 
OF OHIO, 

In the House of Representatives, Aug. 5, 1841—On 
the bill to incorporate the subscribers to the Fis- 
cal Bank of the United States. 

Mr. Cuairman: The subject now before the 
committee is one in which my constituents take a 
deep interest. They feel, sir, that in this matter 
the Legislature is transcending its constitutional 
bounds, not for the purpose of correcting existing 
evils, and relieving the people from oppressicn, 
but for the purpose of building up a moneyed mo- 
nopoly, armed with such power as will enable it 
to set the wholesome restraints of the law at defi- 
ance; and, instead of restoring confidence, and 
healing the dissensions which now afflict us, will 
be a fire-brand thrown in our midst, to light up 
the match that will set on flame, and blow into 
deadly strife, all the political elements of this coun- 
try. Sir, I should feel myself recreant to my duty, 
and unworthy the confidence of my constituents, 
were I to remain passive, and see this worst of all 
measures fastened upon my country. 

The time has now arrived when forbearance is 
no longer a virtue—when it becomes the duty of 
every freemen, who is not willing to bow his neck 
submissively io the yoke of oppression, to stand 
forth, and boidly and manfully resist those high- 
handed measures, which are calculated to bring 
this mighty people, manacled, and in humble sub- 
mission, to the footstool of the moneyed power. 

Sir, the honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania 
who reported this bill, has gravely informed us 
that the constitutionality of this question has long 
since been settled by legisiative and judicial de- 
cisions, and that it now only remains for us to de- 
termine upon its expediency. 1 beg leave to differ 
entirely from that gentleman; and if I mistake rot 
the spirit and intelligence of the American people, 
this question will never be settled until tae Bank par- 
ty, whose broad construction of the Constitution ena- 
bles them to seize upon any power which their 
ambition or interest may prompt them to, shall 
cease to claim it as a constitutional right, and give 
up all pretensions to create such an institution. 
Then, and not until then, will this question be 
settled. f 

Most of our distinguished statesmen have, at 
different periods, been found upon both sides of 
this question. They have made the Constitution 
yield to their notions of expediency, and instead of 
giving it its plain, palpable import and meaning, 
they Lave moulded it like a ball of wax, to suit 
their o #n peculiar notions, and to meet the exigen- 
cies ^i the tines. 

Bat, sir, there was one man among the illustri- 
ous statesuen of our country, more eminent than 
all the rest, and whose knowledge of constitution- 
al law was eqaal, if not superior,'o any of that day. 
I mean the immortal Jefferson. He never had 
but one opinion on this question. He always held 
that Congress had no constitutional power to cre- 
ate a bank corporation; and his profound political 
knowledge aad thorough acquaintance with the 
history of our institutions and the genius of oar 
Government, entitle him to our utmost confidence. 
The politician and statesman may follow him 
with perfect safety as the polar star and guide for 


all their political acticns. “His warning voice, ad- 
monishi»g us against the danger of creating this 
moneyed monster, should not be heard it 
Yes, sir, his memorable saying on this subject 
should nat only be written in letters of gold and 
placed vpo' our family altars, among our hétise- 
hold gous, but they should be. impressed upért.the 
heart cf every freeman of this nation. = But- the 
Constitution no where confers upon Congréss the 
power to create charters of incorporotion, aid no 
incidental or constructive power can be- inferred, 
unless it be indispensable necessary, to carry in ex- 
ecution, some of the specially delegated powers, 
Is it indissensably necessary, then, to create. a 
bank corporation for the purpose of aiding Con- 
gress in carrying into exeoution the power “to lay 
and collect taxes, &c. To pay the debts, and pror 
vide for the common defence and general welfare 
of the naticn. To regulate commerce &c. and ‘to 
coin money, and to regulate the value thereof,” 
&c.? These are the delegated powers which . the 
Constitution has conferred upon Congress, and 
from which the latitudinarian and broad construc- 
tionist infer the right to create a bank corporation, 


because they say thata bank is necessary and" pro- 
per to carry into execution some of the foregoing 
delegated powers. But sir, I am unable to discover 
in what manner a bank can be necessary and pro- 
per to aid the Government in executing any of 
these powers; and until I hear better réasons than 
any that have yet been offered, I can never give it 
my approbation. The Supreme Court decided that 
the old United States Bank was constitutional, on 
the ground that Congress was the sole judge of 
what laws were necessary and proper to carry 
into effect the delegated powers conferred upon 
them by the Constitution. They put the constitu- 
tionality of this question, upon the ground that Conj 
gress had found the fact, that a bank was “‘necessa- 
ry and proper” to carry into execution some of _ 
the delegaied powers, and therefore constitutional. 
Now, sir, this fact is what I deny; and unless 
it can be clearly shown that this Government cane 
not fully exeicise all its rights, and execute all its 
delegated powers without, the aid ofa bank, it mus: be 
admitted that its creation would not be warranted 
by the Constitution. Now, sir, our experience has 
tested this fact, and we do know that the affairs of 
this Government have been better conducted with- 
out the aid of a Bank, than with one. I am, sir, 
opposed to the exercise of any implied power, un- 
less the express power cannot be fairly and fully 
exercised without it, and unless the implied power is 
indispensably necessary to carry out the express 
power, as for instance, the power to raise an army 
would imply the dower to pay.them a fair compen. 
sation. But thepower to levy and collect taxes, 
to pay the debts and provide for the defence and 
general welfare of the nation, or to coin money or ` 
to regulate commerce, in.-ply no power to incorpo- 
rate a Bank; and if we can, by a forced cohstruc- 
tion of the Constitution, imply this power, I know 
of none within the whole range of absolute despo- 
tism that we may not exercise under the pretence 
that itis necessary and proper; but it is admitted 
by all that this is a Government of limited powers, 
and that we have no right to go beyond the bounds 
of the Constitution; when, therefore, the power 
sought to be exercised is atali doubtful, we should 
go back to the history, of that convention which 
framed the Constitution, and ascertain, if we can, 
what were their views and opinions upon the 
question at that time; and I find, sir, in the 
journals of the proceedings of tai convention 
which formed the Constitution, a propositions spe- 
cially brought before that body to embrace 
in the Constitution, and confer upon Congress 
the power to create incorporations, was there pre- 
sented and fully argued, and rejected by a vote of 
that convention, and thereby expressly refusing to 
confer upon Congress the power to create incorpo- 
rations; ard yet it is gravely contended that Con- 
gress may exereise, by construction, a power which 
the convention that formed the Constitution ex- 
pressly refased to confer upon them. But I will, 
for tse more fall and complete understanding of 
this. subject, let the journals speak for themselves: 


Madison Papers, pege \776.—Friday, September 14. 
“Doctor Franklin moved to add, after the post roads, article 


ae 
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1, section 8, a power to provide for cutting canals where deem: 


necmesary. o, : 

. SMe Wilson ggconded the motion. ee 
“Mr. Sherman objected. ‘The expense, in such case, will fall 
on the Unijied States, and the benefit accrue to the place where 
the canal may be‘out.: | Lo ae te OT 
SMr.. ‘Wilson. Instead of being an. expense tothe United 
States, they may be a source of revenue. = 3 
“My. Madison suggested an enlargement of the motion intoa 
power: tisrant:charters of incorporation, when the interest of 
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the United States might require, and the legislative provisions 


of individual States may be incompetent, &. 

“My. ‘Randolph seconded the proposition. 

“My. King thought the power unnecessary: ; 

“Mr, Wilson. Itis necessary to prevent a State from ob- 
atructing the general welfare, 

“Mr. King. The States will be prejudiced and divided into 
parties-by it, In Philadelphia and New York it will be refer. 
red to. the establishment of a Bank, which has been a subject 
of contention ini those cities. In other places it willbe referred 
to mercantile monopolies. y d 

“Mr, Wilson mentioned the importance of facilitating by 


canals, the communication with the western settlements; as to | 


banks, he did not think with Mr. King, that the power in that 
point of view would excite the prejudices and parties appre- 
prehended; as to mercantile monopolies, they are already in- 
cluded in the power to regulate commerce. 

“Col. Mason was for limiting the power to the single case 
ofcanals. He was afraid of monopolies of every sort, which 
he did not think were by any means already implied by the 
Constitution as supposed by Mr, Wilson. R b 

“ThAmotion being so modified as to admit a distinct question, 
pecitying and limited to the case of canals.” , 

The question was then taken on the motion and 
rejected. : 

“Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Georgia, ayes—3. 

“New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jer- 
sey, Delaware, Maryland, North Carolina, and South Carolina 


“The other part fell of course, as including the power re- 
jected.” 

Now, sir, unless our notions of a limited Go- 
vernment—that Congress can exercise no powers 
but such as are granted by the Constitution—be 
wrong, the proceedings of this convention must, | 
think, settle this Bank question, and satisfy all that 
this power to create incorporations of any kind 
ifs never conferred on Congress by the Constitu- 

On. 

Ishall now leave this branch of the. subject, 
satisfied that all who believe that the action of this 
Government should be confined within its consti- 
tutional limits, will agree with me in denying the 
constitutional right of Congress to create a Bank, 
or an incorporation of any kind. ‘ 


Itissaid, Mr. Chairman, that the necessities of 
this country require a United States Bank, with a 
large: capital, to afford the necessary facilities for 
carrying on our commerce, to regulate the ex- 
change, and assist the Government in its fiscal ope- 
rations. Thata Bank, with a large capital, will 
afford facilities for trade to a certain class of our 
citizens, I have no doubt; but I deny that it diffuses 
a general healthful action to the various business 
and pursuits of individuals throughout our coun- 
try; andif theold Bank of the United States is 
worthy of being taken as an example, it will prove 
conclusively, that the regular business of the 
country was frequently broken up, disordered, 
and deranged by the operations of that moneyed 
monopoly. The whole cotton trade of our coun- 
try was injured by its interference, andthe meat 
markets of Philadelphia and Baltimore, and the 
whole cattle trade of the Western country, were, for 
a while, controlled, to the great injury of the pec- 
ple generally, by a single individual, who was en- 
abled to monopolize this vast trade, by the aid of 
that Bank. Both of these speculations were disas- 
trous to those engaged in them, and injurious to 
the prosperity of the country. 


We all know, sir, that this Bank has sunk some 
fifteen millions of her capital, and is now bank- 
rupt; and were I more minutely to examine her 
history, I could easily show that it was by such 
gross acis of wrong, manifesting a wanton disre- 
gard for the general welfare of the common peo- 
ple, or those pursuing a small business, and lavish- 
ing her treasure upon irresponsible favorites, that 
have brought such fatal consequences upon her 
own head, and such wide-spread ruin upon most 
of her innocent and uncffending stockholders. So 
far, then, as this institution will serve as an exam’ 
ple, it shows us how much danger we have to fear, 
and how little benefit io expect from the creation 
ofa United States Bank. The regatation of ex- 
changes affords matter of much speculation, and 
has become the greatest hambug o' ine day. | 
have never heard it spoken of asa mauer of much 
consequence except by bankers, siockjobbers, and 


i 


. Government would never be urged as a reason for 
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ihe expiration ‘of the charter of the old Bank, for 
the purpose’ of extorting from them another char- 
ter, and have'not their appliances been lavishly. ` 
made upom all classes to effect that object? Yes, 
sir, not only the humble and obscure have fallén 
victims to their corrupting influences, but. the 
wealthy and honorable in high stations have béén © 
brought to‘aid them in accomplishing their schemes 
of ambition, and in setting themselves above the 
law and beyond the reach of justice. a 
Sir, the prediction of Mr. Jefferson has been ful- 
filled, and what in his day was prophecy, has 
come to pass in ours. This corrupt squadron has 
heretofore found no difficulty in carrying their pro- 
ject through the forms of legislation, and at a time 
toe, when it was wall known that a vast majority 
of this nation was. opposed to it. Yet the Legis- 
lature was, from some cause or other, induced to 
grant them a renewal of their charter, and I think, 
sit, that I hold in my hand the key that unlocks 
the mystery to that transaction. Ir is the celebrated 
United States Bank report, made by the Hon. John 
Tyler, now President of the United States, in obé- 
dience to a resolution of the Senate; and, sir, we 
find from this report, that the Bank favors. were ‘la- 
vished in proportion to her necessities, and legisla- 
tors and printers seem to have been peculiar ob- 
jects of favoritism with her. Thus, in vol. 2 of 
Senate doc. 2d session 23d Con. page 220, the rè- 


port shows that, ; 

Tn 1830 the Bank loaned 52 members of Congress the sum of 
$192,161; in 1831, to 59 members of Congress, the sum of 
$322,199; and in 1832, the famous panic session, when the 
Bank was struggling for a renewal of her charter, she loaned to 
44 members of Congress the enormous sum of $478,069. The 
year following, in 1833, she loaned to 58 members of Congress 
the sum of $374,766; and in 1834, to 52 members of Congress, 
$238,586,” 3 


* Thus much for her operations on members of 
Congress. Tie same report, at page 329, discloses 
the operation of this Bank upon printers, com- 
mencing With the year 1829, up to.the year 1836, 
as follows: - 
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money shavers, nor can I see what we, as legisla- - 
tors, have to do with it in regulating its price, any j 
more than we have in regulating the price of eot- | 
ton and tobacco. - The true rate of exchange be~ $ 
tween money and money can never be more.than. j 
the cost of transportation and insurance from the | 
placè where it is to the place where it is to be paid, | 
and it may be sent to any part of the Union for || 
from 1 fo 24 per cent.; but when you undertake to | 
regulate the rate of exchange between money and | 
depreciated paper, then the fair rate of etchange j 
will be not only the rate of exchange between money } 
and money, but also the difference of value between | 
the depreciated paper and money. This can only be | 
regulated by the laws of trade, and no Bank can 
alter or change itso long as depreciated paper is 
permitted to circulate. And it is idle to pretend 
thata United States Bank could compel all the sus- 
pended banks of this Union to resume specie | 
payments. Itis far more probable, if this Bank 
should be chartered, that.in a few years it- would 
take the lead of suspended banks, and like our 
present banks, not only set the laws at defiance, 
but would be actually too strong to be coerced into 
aresumption of specie paymenis, and instead of 
regulating the exchanges properly, and giving usa 
better currency, would, like our present banks, but 
in a worse manner, because she would possess 
greater power, entail upon us the curse of a de- 
preciated paper currency. 

Itis pretended that a Bank is necessary to carry 
on the fiscal affairs of the Government; and [ 
have no doubt, if it should be properly managed, 
that it would be convenient for transmitiing and 
disbursing the public funds, but I thinit the evils to be 
apprehended from its improper management would 
more than counterbalance its anticipated benefits. 
And, sir, if it did not give the moneyed men a con- 
trol over the public funds, the interest of the 


the establishing of a Baak. It is the claim of the 


aristocracy, to get hold of the public money, and || Fox extraordinary printing for 189 - + $105. 

not patriotism, that has agitated these halls since || 2o. H a oe E s 

the commencement of this session, and urged with || po do do 182 - > 18490 74 

such unceasing perseverance the establishment of || Do do do 18330 =« - 3,193 08 

this Bank. And if we should be so unfortunate f| Do do do 1834 - 26,284 OL 

as to have this RA fastened Upon us, We may Total expenditure to the 30th September, 1834, from 

expect to see all those agitating scenes of punic, first of January, 1829, for extraordinary print- : 

pressure, and distress, again acted over, whenever eh, go, oe ee agen era -865,103 25 

$ es . á i o o. which, if there be added the expenditures of the 

r HS Deco lic er necessery. By e us Feed mee president (of the Bank) on his order, without 

and t e public money wasted and squandered up voucher, under resolution of the llth of March, 

on political projects, without regard to the public 18 - - - s : g ~ 29,605: 09 

welfare. $ : ———— 
1 will now, sir, for a moment, call your atten- The total extraordinary expenditures from lst 

, fee ° J 1829, to 80th September, 1834, will 

tion to the opinions eutertained by Mr. Jefferson inoune to the sum of i eae ema ty - $94,708. 25 


on the expediency of establishing a United States 
Bank. Ina letter of his to General Washington, 
dated at Philadelphia, May 23, 1792, in speaking 
of the Bank, he says: 


“That it nourishes in our citizens habits of vice and idieness, 
instead of industry and morality. That it has furnished effect- 
ual means of corrupting such a portion ofthe Legislature as 
turns the balance between the honest voters whichever way it 
is directed. That this corrupt squadron, deciding the voice of 
the Legislature, have manifested their dispositions to get rid 
of the limitations imposed by the Constitution and the General 
Legislature, &c. That the ultimate object of ail thisis to pre- 
pare the way for a change from the present Republican form 
of Government to thatof a monarchy, of which the English 
Constitution is to be the model, and that this was contemplated 
in the convention, is no secret, because its partisans have made 
none of it. To effect it then, was improbable, but they are still 
eager after the object, and are predisposing every thing for its 
ultimate attainment. So many of them have got into the Le- 
gislature, that, aided by the corrupt squadrons of paper dealers 
who are at their devotion, they make a majority in both 
Houses, &c. tall the mischiefs objected to ‘the system of 
measures before mentioned, none is so afflicting and fatal to 
every honest hope as the corruption of the Legislature. As 
it was the earliest of these measures, it became the Instrument 
for introducing thefrest, and will be the instrument for produc- 
ing in future a King, Lords, and Commons, or whatever else 
those who direct it may choose,” &c. 


dere, sir, we have the opinions of Mr. Jefferson 
upon ibe morais of bankers, and the policy of 
basing; and although he has drawn a dark picture 
of this corrupt squadron and predicted consequences 
fatal io the happiness and prosperity of che peopie,- 
and the perpetuity of our happy form of Govern- 
ment, yetis it not true? Have we not, for the last: 
ten years, witnessed the mostrevelting scenes of 
moral depravity, growing out of this bank mania, 
to subject every thing to its control? Have not’ 
these bank squadrons kept up an incessant war 
upon the people and the Government ever since 


Her loans, too, during that period, disclose, the 
same system of operation, and while struggling 
for a renewal of her charter, were increased from 
the first of January, 1834, to Mav, 1832, from 
$52,706,788 29, to $70,428,050 72. This year 
(1832) the Bank swelled her loans to the largest 
amount they ever were during her charter; and the 
reason is too obvious to. need a comment. ' Here, 
sir, you perceive that a large proportion of the le- 
gislaters, printers, and people of this Union, were 
within the grasp and power of this moneyed. Mo- 
loch; and think you, sir, that they would dare, even 
if they had the disposition, to resist her claims fora 
renewal of her charter, or whatever else she might 
think proper to require of them? No, sir, they 
would not; and, as was to be expected on that occa 
sion, they did not, They verified the truth of the 
old maxim, that the borrower is servant to the lend- 
er, by granting to ihe Bank a renewal of her char- 
ter long before the old one expired. 

Sir, with such examples before us, are we. pre- 
pared to coiaimit this suicidal act, to charter this 
Bank, and to surrender up the moneyed power of 
this Government into the hands of a soulless irre- 
sponsible ıncorporation? I hope not. I believe 
ihat there is yet a redeeming power in the people, 
and 1 do trust that God, in his providence, will de- 
vise some plan to arresi the progress of this- Whig 
party in their mad career, arid avert this fell and 
fatal calamity from our country. ‘In every light in 
which | have been able to view the Batk project, 
I find it pregnant with miscbief; both as.to our 50- 
‘cial and political relations at Home, anid Whe danger 


S 
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‘thatis tobe apprehended from abroad. Mr. Jef- 


ferson; speaking in reference to the old United - 


States Bank, says: ; 
“This institution is one of the most deadly hostility existung 
against. the principles and form of our Constitution.: The na- 
lion is'at this time so strong and united in its sentiments, that it 
cannot be shaken at this moment; but suppose a series of unto- 
ward events. should occur, sufficient to. bring into doubt the 
competency of a Republican formof Government, to meeta 
crisis of great danger, or to unhinge ‘thie confidence of the 
people in the public functionaries: and institution like this, 
penetrating by its branches every partof the Union, acting 
by command in phalanx, may, ina critical moment, upset the 
Government. Ideem no Government. safe which is under the 
vassalage of any self constituted authorities, or any other autho- 
rity than that of the United States, or its regular functionaries. 
hat an obstruction could not this United States Bank, with 
all its branch banks, be in time of war? It might dictate to us 
the peace we should accept, or withdraw its aid. Ought we 


then to give further growth to an institution so powerful, so 
hostile?’ 


Mr. Cray, in his better days, has taken the same 
view of this subject, and painted, in equally strong 
colors, the disasters to be apprehended to our coun- 
try:by the establishment of a United States Bank. 
In his celebrated anti-bank speech of 1811, he 
Says: ` l 

“'Beven-tenths of its capital is in the hands of foreigners, 
chiefly English subjects; we-are possibly on the eve of a 
rupture with that nation; should such an event-occur, do you 
apprehend that the English priemier would experience any 
difficulty inobtaining the entire control of this institution? 
Republics, above all governments, ought most seriously to 
guard against foreign influence. All history proves that the 
internal dissensions, excited by foreign intrigue, have produced 
the downfall of almost every free government that has hith- 
erto existed.” ; 

Here, sir, is high authority against the expedi- 
ency.of a United States Bank. It comes upon us 
at this time with redoubled force. Are we not 
possibly on the eve of a rupture with that power 
which owned so large a portion of the stock of the 
old Bank, and which will possess itself of a con- 
trol of this Bank nearly as soon as it will go into 
operation? Is there one among us who does 
not believe, that in less than six months 
after this Bank shall be established, at least 
one-half if not two-thirds of its stock will be own- 
ed by British bankers and controlled by the mo- 
neyed men of England. How startling is the fact, 
if the Whig ery be true, that’ this Government 
cannot get along with its financial affairs in time of 
peace, without the aid of a Bank? What would be 
our situation in time of war, and especially with 
that nation whose noblemen and money changers 
would control, not only the money of the Bank, 
but the entire funds of the nation? Will it not be 
yielding up to our enemies our purse-strings—the 
very sinews of war, and subjecting ourselves to 
their mercy? If the reasonings of those distin- 
guished men be correct, the creation of this Bank 
may be fatal to our existence, as a free nation. 
At all events, we shall invest a corporation with 
power far above the common citizen, and enable 
it to regulate not only the currency, but the poli- 
ties, business, and commerce of the country. We 
know, from tke history of all experience, that man 
always endeavors to pursue that course which ad- 
vances his interest, and seldom fails to exercise all 
the power within his reach to accomplish that end. 
Is it not dangerous, then, to place this vast mo- 
neyed power in the hands of any man or set of 
men? Will they not abuse their trust? Will they 
not make this power a means by which they may 
“ride rough-shod over the plundered ploughman and 
beggared yeomanry of our country.” Sir, by create 
ing this Bank, you ate surrendering up the power 
to control your own funds, and bringing not 
only yourself, but your. posterity, manacled to 
tothe footstool of the worst of all tyrants—a mo- 
neyed despotism. Ifa tyrant is to rule over me, I 
should wish to have him possess some of the pro- 
perties of human nature—at least, a mortal existe 
ence; there would then be some ray of hope lefi, 
that a returning sense of justice would lead him to 
respect the rights of the oppressed. But, sir, once 
establish this Bank for the term of twenty years, 
with control over all the vast moneyed resources 
of this country, which will lead to a control of 
every thing else, and I would not give a rush for 
your boasted freedom. The venal will be bought 
up by its bribes; the timid will be overawed by its 
power. Ruin, at its nod, will be made to sweep 
over the land like a pestilence, and panic and pres- 
sure will be created at any time when it may be 
desirable to subserve its ends. An ambitious Pre- 
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sident, backed by such a power, would have the 
purse and the sword united; and, 1f disposed, might, 
with such. means, stand a fair chance to overthrow 
the free institutions of our country, and erect a mo- 
narchy upon its ruins. We have more danger to 
apprehend from such an institution than from an 
army of half a million of soldiers, This country, 
united, has nothing to fear from her external ene- 
mies; but when the canker worm is gnawing atour 


vitals,and creating within ourselves the very elements 


of dissolation, as I fear the establishment of this 
Bank will prove, we may then expect soon to see 
this now happy Republic become the prey of in- 
ternal war, or pass into the hands and under the 
yoke of some ambitious dictator. This, sir, has 
been the fate of ali Republics; and unless we 
shall be able to draw lessons of wisdom from the 
experience of the past, and shun the fatal rocks 
on which all others have been destroyed, it will be 
ours. The same causes will usually produce the 
same results; and if we will only for one moment 
reflect upon the fatal influence which the banking 
institutions of this country have produced upon the 
morals of the nation, we cannot but discover that 
it is ominous of our destruction as a free people. 
Sir, I do most solemnly believe, that unless a 
change shall take place in the morals of the poli- 
ticians of this country, which will enable us to put 
a stop to the baneful and corrupt influence of this 
paper system, the banks will yet be the means 
of overthrowing our Republican form of Govern- 
ment. 

Pass this Bank bili, and unless the people shall 
rise up and repeal it before it gets its fatal fangs 
fastened upon us, it will be perpetual—yes, eter- 
nal. It will take a stronger hand than. the illus- 
trious Jackson to untwine its folds and break its 
golden chains. Nothing but a bloody revolution 
can free us from this curse, and redeem us from 
its grasp. 

The corrupting influence of the banks have been 
so fully and clearly developed by their transactions 
for the last few years, thatit is no longer a matter 
of doubt. Ithas been so flagrant and infamous, 
that it must have earried conviction to every 
honest mind, that they are no longer worthy of con- 
fidence, or deserving of public favor. Scarceiy a 
mail arrives, but brings us new disclosures of bank 
villany; and fraud, peculation, and robbery have 
become almost as common as the ordinary trans- 
actions of the day. 

Establish this Bank, sir, and you create a power 
paramount to the laws and Constitution; one that 
will control the political affairs of the nation, and 
hold in leading strings every high functionary of 
the Generaland Siate Governmenis. It will, sir, 
in the language of Mr. Jefferson, dictate the policy 
that this Government must pursue; and holding the 
purse strings of the nation, no important transac- 
tion can be undertaken without consulting the will, 
and obtaining the conscnt of this soulless corpora- 
tion. 

The charter proposes to incorporate a Bank of 
$30,000,000 of capital, with the power to increae 
her capital to $50,000,000, and to have the custody 
and keeping of all ihe public moneys; and that, 
loo, without any further security than her corporate 
name. All this vast power is conferred upon nine 
irresponsible members, accountable to no one, (for 
their accountability to Congress amounts to no- 
thing,) without any sufficient check to guard and 
pro ect even the public money, which is placed 
under their contro], and which they may squander 
for electioneering or any other base purpose, that 
they may think proper. How long, sir, would those 
nine directors continue to act the part assigned 
them by the charter. The history of the laie 
United States Bank, if examined, would, 1 think, 
answer satisfactorily this question. I have no 
doubt.but that, in less than two years after this 
Bank shall go into cperation, some Nicholas Bid- 
dle wili rise up in the board of directors, superior 
to all the rest, who will seize upon the power, and 
control and direct the whole affairs of the institu- 
tion, and the remainder of the directors will be 
mere creatures to record his edicts, and give legal 
sanction to the execution of his will. Then, sir, 
will again be exhibited the disgasting spectacle of 
not only the rabble, but the sage philosopher and 
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dignified siatesman, bending ihe*knee’ of humble 
submission, and servilely: supplicating the favor of 
this moneyed Autocrat. Have we not séen that 
Legislatures, cities, dnd whole States, have been 
made te yield and give way defore‘its. mighty ine 
fluence? Am:i, sir, so all-powerful: has it becomes 
that now, at this very. moment, and: within ‘this’: 
Hall, we hear it asserted and: repeated. that our: 
financial pros verity, if not our political. safety, de- 
pends upon te creation of this moneyed power. 
It is now sought, through:a systematic operation of 
the Whig party, to force this. measure npon the 
nation, under the pretence that the necessities of 
the times require it, and that the people, by the last 
election, have sanctioned it. Sir, no Bank of the 
United States has ever been established: in this 
country emanating from the free unbiassed expres- 


‘sion,of the people, but so far from it, that at all 


times and on all occasions, whenever this measure 
has been brought before them, it has received their 
decided condemnation. In that part of the State 
which I have the honor in part to represent, it was 
never made a test question. All the leading Whigs 
denied that it was the object of their party to esta» 
blish a United States Bank, and many of them des 
nounced the Democrats as slandering the Whig 
party in charging them with the design of creating 
one. And, sir, I have no.doubt, and | give it as 
my deliberate opinion, that, at the last election, 
and at this time, there is a large. and overwhelm- 
ing majority in Ohio opposed to this measure. 
And if this extraordinary session shall press- this 
measure through, and pass this Bank bill, without 
further consultation, against the known and: exe 
pressed will (as I believe) of the people, the Whig 
party must expect, that the moment the people 
can reach those who have betrayed them, they will 
right themselves, not only by removing their: uns 
worthy servants, but by repudiating and. annulling 
their acts. Yes, sir, the word repeal will accom~ 
pany the passage of this bill; and if I do not much 
mistake the genius and temper of the people of, this 
Union, they will follow it up with a spirit thar 
will brook no delay, aud never rest satisfied until 
it i$ annulled, if not expunged from our, statule 
book. 
Since the commencement of this session, the 
Whig party have kept up a constant denuncia- 
tion of the Democracy, and all the prominent mea- 
sures of the late Administration, and have mani- 
fested a Studied desizn to eulogize their own 
unseemly and motley party. The gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. Pors,] after denouncing the De- 
mecrats ‘as disorderly destructives,” proceeded to 
eulogize the Whig party by saying, that the orde = 
ly and correct deportment of the Whigs at the last 
fall election, in their great gatherings, reminded 
him of a campt meeting of Christians, and 
strengthened his confidence in the virtue and intel- 
ligence of the people. This sir, is rather a strange 
remark for any one to make, who witnessed ihe 
tumultuous, bacchanalian carousals of that hard 
cider party atthe last election. Why, sir, has 
not that geneman heard of the slaughiered Whig 
victims of that politicai cuntesti? Has he not heard 
that their blood watered the ground at Mount 
Vernon, and many other places in Obio, and at 
their carousals, whole hecatombs of Whigs were 
offered up, upon the altar of Bacchus? Does he not 
know that order, and law, and justice, were outraged 
by a resort to every means calculated to 
debase and corrupt the morals of the nation? Their 
silly bannersand rolling bails, their low doggerel 
iog cabin songs, and toeir pipe-laying, were all 
alike disgusting, and calculated in their tendency 
to bring into contempt an elective Government, 
whose supporters could be influenced by such exhi- 
bitions of foily, and cheated and controlled by such 
deception and fraud. A 
Sir, the result of the last election, has shaken 
my confidence in the stability of an elective go- 
vernment mre than any other occurrence tbat bas 
ever taken place in this country since our political 
existence as a tree people; and uniess the Democracy 
of this nation shall shake from her confidence this 
moiley Whig party, which sow hangs like.a fatal 
incubus upon our prosperity, the days of this 
Republic will soon be numbered. “Already have 
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amoug us; and eVery exotic: curse which has sti- 


fed aud prositated free principles. in other coun»: 


tries, bas een cherished and fostered by this cor- 
rupt party, A National. Bank, a national debt, 
heavy taxes, and a wasteful and. extravagant 


‘squandering of the public money, are but the com: ` 


mencement of a series of untoward events, which 
must ultimately end in:the total prostration of De- 
mocratic principles, and the overthrow of our free 
institutions;.and unless the people, before it is too 
late, shall be roused to a sense of their danger, and 
put-down, or .arrest the mad career of this despe- 
rate Whig party, we may expecta rapid and quick 
march from the peaceful and happy walks of re- 
publican liberty to the oppressive iron sway of 
despotism. :. l 
Sir, it is a little amusing to see gentlemen in the 
opposition ambitious that the glorious acts of this 
Congress should be inscribed upon. their tomb- 
stones,* to be handed down tothe rising genera- 
tion as a memento of their fame, for all future 
time: Sir, it will be a memento—a warning to all 
- who may come after them, to shun the fatal pre 
jects which have shipwrecked their political for- 
tunes and inflicted such disasters upon our coun- 
try. The history of this Congress will be a history 
of wrongs and injuries inflicted upon this free and 
happy people; and I have no doubt but that it will 
form the epitaph of some who would otherwise 
have descended silently to the tomb, with their 
deeds “unhonored and unsung.” Every prominent 
measure of this Congress, thus far, is fraught with 
evil, and calculated to weaken the confidence of 
the people in the integrity of our form of Govern- 
ment, and if persisted in, may produce results dis- 
astrous to our political safety. The biil donating 
to the widow of General Harrison $25 000, and 
the bill distributing the avails of the public lands 
among the States, are unconstitutional, and at war 
with all our notions of Republican equality. 


The loan bill of $12,000,000, laying the founda- 
tion of a national debt, and the tariff bill, imposing 
an unnecessary tax of $8,000,000 upon the people, 
are alike unwise, impolitic, and unjust. And 
now, sir, to cap the climax of folly and oppres- 
sion, you are attempting to fasten upon the coun- 
try this moneyed monster, which, in the language 
of Mr. Jefferson, is ‘‘so fatalto every honest hope” 
for the purity of our morals, and the perpetuity of 
our free institutions. 

But if you are determined to pursue this disas- 
trous course of policy, the sooner you develope 
the principles by which you are governed the bet- 
ter; the sooner will the day of reckoning and of re- 
tribution beat hand. Let the people ence know 
the deep laid plot, that under the disguise of fair 
promises of relief, you are concocting measures 
calculated to sap the foundation cf their political 
rights, and they will soon put an cnd to Whig 
glory. 

Sir, it was by hidden, secret motives of avarice, 
and a senseless clamor for “reform,” without 
avowing any definite principles, which gave to this 
desperate party a transient triumph;and it will 
require the eonsummaticn of no other acts than 
those already on the tapis, and in contemplation 
of being brought before this session of Congress for 
its action, to render this Whig party more odious 
tothe American people, than the celebrated alien 
and sedition party of 1798. 

You, sir, have already passed the Rubicon, A 
wanton disregard of our sacred constitutional rights 
has been manifested on various occasions, and an 
extravagant squandering} of the public money has 
already taken place, which cannot be recalled, 
and which will never be sanctioned by the people 
Sir, those measures which are now oper ly avowed 
and advocated by the Whig party, cannot fail to 
bring back the American pecpie to their “sober se- 
cond thought,” and rouse them io vindicate their 
insulted righis by hurling from power those who 
have so fatally betrayed their confidence. Sir, the 
political war-cry of ruin and distress no longer 


"Mr. Stanny of North Carolina, in one of his speeches, said 
that he “wished to have the glorious actsof this Congress in- 
scribed upon the tomb-stones of the Whigs, and transmiited to 
to posterity aa memento of their noble and disinterested pa- 


griotiam. `> 


„fear. 


possesses’ its talismanic. power; and those hollow- 
hearted and deceitful. professions of “relief, Te- 
trenchment, and reform,” fanned by the. flame of 


excitement, and which swept over our fair coun- ` 


try like the besom of destruction, overthrowing in 
their fury every obstacle that. offered any resist- 
ance to their desolating course, are now developed. 


That bubble has at length burst, and those broken - 


promises and violated pledges now stand disclosed 
in ail their naked deformity, full in view to the 
gaze of an astonished, duped, betrayed, and -de- 
ceived. people. Already, sir, is heard the note of 
preparation for resistance; from. all parts of our 
country the patriots—the Democracy of the Jand— 
are rallying to the rescue, ready, sir, to breast the 
storm of Federal vengeance, and resist to the last 
the execution of this wicked and obnoxious law. 
For the ultimate triumph of Demecracy I have no 
The energies of this mighty people are yet 
equal to any crisis that can arise, and although 
you may for a while paralyze her energies, and 
shackle her freedom, with. those oppressive laws, 
yet, when once roused, she will rise superior to all 
your puny efforts, and, in the majesty of her own 
strength, wipe ou! and obliterate all traces of this 
“ring-streaked and speckled” Whig party. 


IN SENATE. 
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The Fiscal Corporation bill being under consi- 
deration— 

Mr. WALKER said no billhad ever been drawn 
which augmented Executive power in a manner 
so alarming as this. The billcreated a Bank with 
a capital of twenty-one to be enlarged to thirty-five 
millions, and with the possession and control of 
all the public moneys. ‘The Bank was to be loca- 
ted and controlled by a central board here of nine 
directors, three of whom were to be appointed and 
removable by the President; and if, with the whole 
patronage of the Government, he could command 
but two more, he would have a majority, and could 
loan out, to whom he pleased, all the capital of the 
Bank and revenues of the nation deposited there. 
But this was not all, the State banks in any num- 
ber, at the discretion of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, are to be selected as the agencies or branches 
of this Bank in all the States, and these banks were 
those only that should be chosen and discontinued 
at the sole pleasure, from time to time, of the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury. The pet bank system, 
under the absolute control of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, was to be reincorporated as the agencies 
of this Bank, and the whole to be selected, control- 
led, discontinued, and renewed, from time to time, 
at the sole descretion of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, who was himself appointed and removable 
at pleasure by the President of the United States. 
Thus, then, this would be clearly an Executive 
Bank, united with an Executive pet bank system, 
the whole to be controlled by the President of the 
United States. And this was the plan of those who 
denounced the Sub-Treasury, as a vast augmenta- 
tion of Executive power, when, under that system, 
not one dollar could be loaned or used except o) 
pay the appropriations of Congress. Butit is said, 
Mr. Tyler is opposed to the pet bank system, and 
to the Sub-Treasury, and there is no alternative 
but this Bank. But is not the President, and has 
he not always been, opposed to a National Bank; 
and besides, this Bank recrganizes the pet bank sys- 
tem, and places the public moneys, in truth, under 
Executive control. But has the President no alter- 
native? Sir, (said Mr. W). here is the inaugural 
address of General Harrison, of great Jength, dis- 
cussing the currency, and rearly every other ques: 


tion, and what does he prosose? Is ita National | 


Sank? No, sir,no. He propeses no such thing; 
he proposes no reunion ip any form between the 
banks or a Bank and the Government; on ‘he con- 
trary, he expres-ly declares that be has no objec- 
tion to the divorce between Bank and State; but 
that his objections to the Independent Treasury 


arose out of the fact thet the public moneys moneys | 


are thereby placed under the control of officers ap- 
pointed and removable by the President of the 
United States. And. how does he propose to re- 


move this objection? He suggests that the’ Secre- | 
tary of the Treasury be removable only on the de- | 


mand óf thé House of Representatives. Wel, 
supposé Mr. Tyler to entertain similar opinions, 
and that the Secretary of the Treasury be thus 


: placed above the removing power of ths President, 
-and be made; in fact, responsible tothe House. of Re- 
-presentatives, and- that, being the head of a De- 


partment, he be authorized, as the Constitution ex- 
pressly permits, to appoint and remove only. at his 
pleasure all the receiving officers of the Go- 
vernment in. the several States, under . the 
Sub-Treasury act; all the objections of General 
Harrison, as made in his inaugural, to - that 
bill, would be removed, and the public. moneys 
thus placed under the exclusive control of the 
representatives of the people: and the same object 
can be accomplished by making the Treasurer, 
the head of a Department, removable only on the 
cali of the House of Representatives, and. these 
receivers appointed and removable by him only. 
Thus there would be established a complete separa- 
tion of the Government from the banks, and of the 
Executive from the custody or control of the pub- 
lic moneys.. But itis said, Mr. Tyler desires to 
furnish, through this Government, a uniform cur- 
rency, and to regulate the exchanges. Mr. Tyler 
has proposed no such thing, as he (Mr, WALKER). 
understood his message, except so far as it may. be 
done incidentally, as a consequence of the mode in 
which this Government shall collect, keep, and 
disburse the public revenues. And how may this 
be done? Mr. Jefferson has told us, in his letter to 
Mr. Gallatin, in 1803, to be found in the fourth 
volume of bis works, page thirteen; in which, after 
denouncing a Bank of the United States, he ad- 
vises “an independent use of our own money, 
holding our own bank in all ihe deposites where it ts 
received, and letting the Treasurer give his draft 
or note for payment at any particular place; 
which, in a well conducted Government, ought - 
to have as much credit as any private 
draft, or bank note, or bill, and would give 
us the same facilities which we derive. from 
the banks.” Here, then, was Mr. Jefferson's sys- 
tem, proposed by him when Presideni, to his Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, in 1803. Let, then, all 
these receivers in all the States, thus placed under 
the control of Congress, and not of the Executive, 
be permitted to receive'on deposite gold and silver 
to the estimated amount of the public revenues, in- 
cluding the lands from ‘year to year, say twenty~- 
three millions of dollars, in sums, say never less 
than fifty dellars; and when this gold and silver is 
deposited with these receivers for the legitimate 
and constitutional purpose of being used in pay- 
rent of the public dues, and so receivable every- 
where throughout the Union, let these receivers 
give these certificates of deposites of actual specie 
with thern; let them be signed by the Treasurer in 
advance, and to be filled up by the receivers with 
whom the deposite is made, redeemable in specie 
at the place ot ceposite, and receivable every where 
in payment of public dues; and let them be limited 
to the amount of revenue, and the cheapest ex- 
changes and currency of uniform value would be 
furnished, rauch better than could be furnished by 
this Bank, and free from the ruinous fluctuations 
and dreadful frauds and abuses which were inbhe- 
rent in the banking system, Siate or national. 
This, too, would keep the specie in the coun- 
try, to guard against convulsions, instead of 
driving it out of it, as was done by the 
banks; if would furnish an exchange currency, 
founded on no loans of money or discounts in any 
form, but represented, dollar for dollar, by actual 
specie. Or, if thought desirable, the amount thus 
io be deposited might be limited by the Treasurer 
each year to one-half or one-third of the revenue 
of the preceding year; and, for the remainder of the 
revenue each year, the public creditors, who pre- 
ferred it to specie, might be permitied to reezive in 
payments to them, iu sums not less ihan fifty dol- 
lars, the bills of the Government, receivable every 
where, in payment of publie dues; and the drafts 
of disbursing officers might also be permitted to 
circulate as a medium of exchange. This. would 
separate alogeher tse Government. from the 
banks, and the public moneys from the. Executive 
power. {It would be what Mr: Jefferson called 
“our own bank in all the deposites where it. [the 
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public money] was received.” It was, in fact, 
such.“‘a bank,” so called by him, with some modi- 
fications, “not being a corporate body, having no 
Stockholders, debtors, or property,” as was 
recommended by General Jackson in his mes- 
sage of December, 1830, “as a branch of 
the Treasury Department, based on the public 
and “individual deposites, without power to make 
loans or purchase property, which shail remit the 
funds of the Government.” This was such a 
bank, not acorporation, (forto that he had al- 
ways been opposed,) as he (Mr. W.) bad recom- 
mended in 1834, as preferable to the Siate bank 
system; and he had again declared, in 1839, at 
the period of his re-election, such a plan as better 
than the State bank system. Toa bank corpo- 
ration of any kind, and to loans of aay kind, or in 
any form, by sucha corporation or the Govern- 
ment, bis (Mr. Watker’s) opposition was irrecon- 
cileable; for he considered the whole banking sys- 
tem, State and national, as destructive of the 
morals, dangerous to the liberties, and ruinous to 
the best interests, of the nation. Now, Gen, Jack- 


son’s proposition of December, 1830, yielded un-~ 


fortunately to the State bank system, on the 
ground that this proposition of the General was 
an Executive bank; but, as now suggested, it 
was totally disconnected from the Executive, 
and its responsibility was exclusively to the repre- 
sentatives of the pecple. Now, Mr. W. said, if 
if he could not have the Independent Treasury re- 
enacted, and he were compelled tochose between 
the system here proposed and the pet Bank system, 
he would prefer the former. What Mr. Tyler’s 
views were, he (Mr. W.) knew not; but this be 
did know, that he [Mr. Tyler] was cpposed to a 
National Bank, to the State Bank system, and to 
the Sub-Treasury; but that the plan of a fiscal 
agency here suggesied was not repugnant to any 
opinion heretofore suggested by the President—it 
was in acccrdance with the spirit of the inaugural 
of General Harrison, and of the views above 
quoted of Mr. Jefferson and General Jackson, 
which views, so far as here proposed, received 
the sanction of the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. CaLmoun] in 1837, and 
which views he believed he still held; and it 
would furnish the cheapest exchanges and the 
most uniform exchange currency. It was called 
abank by Mr. Jefferson in 1803, by General 
Jackson in 1830, acd by him, (Mr. W.) in 1834; but 
it was .n truth a reorganization of the Independent 
Treasury system, separated from the Executive 
power, and permitted incidentally to facilitate the 
exchanges of the Union. Ofone thieg, he (Mr. W.) 
was certain——that Mr, Tyler had exhibited a mo- 
ral firmness and a patriotic consistency in his 
veto message never surpassed. Let him stand where 
he now does, upon the basis of the Constitution; 
let him adhere to bis own ancient and glorious 
Virginia principles—the principles of 793 and 89; 
and he ought to receive, and he trusted wonld re- 
ceive, the cordial support of every Democratic Se- 
nator—not an interested or a vena! support, (for all 
ofus wou'd prefer the stations we now hold, as the 


representatives of sovereign States, to any cffice © 


in the giftof any Executive,) but that disinterested 
support which, being founded on principles, will 
support those who support these principles, and let 
others, who desire Executive patronage, distribute 
it allamong themselves. 


SPEECH OF MR. REYNOLDS, 
‘OF ILLINOIS. 

In the House of Representatives, August 24, 1841—9n 
the appropriation for the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Craraman: I will not to any great extent 
trouble the committee with the ins cr outs which 
were made in the Post Office Depariment; as I am 
satisfied, the head of the Posmaster General him 
self will soon be taken off; he bimscif wll soon 
experience the pleasures of the guildotine, if I am 
not greatly mistaken in the signs of the times. 
He will be like the rade boy up the old 
man’s apple tree. He will have to come 
down and ask the old man’s pardon. I 
have no means of knowing this event more than 
any other citizen. I amin no cabinet secrets, 


F ; 
and I amglad of it. I never, to my knowledge, 
saw President Tyler, but I presume he is infu- 
enced. by reason, and the same considerations 
which would operate on other individuals in 
similar situations. Common rumor, and the rea- 
sonableness of the thing itself, induce all to believe 
that a dissolution of the cabinet must and will take 
place, and I pray for the speedy deliverance of thet 
¢-untry from it. 

Public opinion is turning its attention to this 
subject, and is becoming excited and interested 
both for President Tyler and the country. 

Ttis an impossibility for any administration to 
produce prosperity and happiness to the people, 
when the President and the Cabinet are divided. 
The saying is as trne as it is old, that “a house 
divided against itself cannot stand; and in fact, 
when the people are concerned, it should not stand. 

The President, in his late veto message, has 
come outclearly and unequivocally against a United 
States Bank in all its various forms or shapes. It 
can assume no form, or mode of existence, which 
his message will not reach and destroy. 

Judging from the public acts and life of the Pre- 
sident, no matter in what situation or change of 
circumstance he may be placed, his judgment 
and firm conviction are the same, thata charter 
of a National Bank is a violation of the constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

This is not a recent opinion, formed and ex- 
pressed on the spur of the occasion. It has grown 
with his growth, and has pervaded all the fathers 
of the Democratic party in that great and noble 
State which gave him birth. 

On this subject, I will, Mr. Chairman, be per- 
mitted to introduce his own language, which is re- 
corded in his vefo message. Speaking of a National 
Bank, he says: 


“It will suilice for me to say, that my opinion has been uni- 
formly proclaimed to be against the exercise ofany such power 
by this Government. On all suitable occasions, during a pe- 
riod of twenty-five years, the opinion thus entertained has been 
-unreservedly expressed. I declared it in the Legislature of my 
native State. In the House of Representatives of the United 
States it has been opealy vindicated by me. To the Senate 
Chamber, in the preseace and heating of many who are at this 
time of that body, it has been aflirmed and reaffirmed, io 
speeches and reports there made, and by votes there recorded, 
In popular assemblies, I have unhesitatingly announced it; and 
the last public declaration which] made, and that but a short 
time before the late Presidential election, I referred to my pre- 
viously expressed opinions, as being those entertamed by me. 
With a full knowledge of the opinions thus entertained, and 
never concealed, I was elected by the people Vice President of 
the United States. By the occurrence ofa contingency provided 
for by the Constitution, and arising under an Impressive dis- 
pensation of Providence, 1 succeeded to the Presidential office. 
Before entering upon the duties of that office, I took an oath 
that. I would “preserve, protect, and defend, the Constitution of 
the United States.” Entertaining the opinions alluded to, and 
having taken this oath, the Senate and the country will see that 
EL could not give my sanction to a measure of the character de- 
scribed, without surrendering all claim to the respect of honora- 
ble men—all confidence on the part of the people—ail self-re- 
spect—all regard for moral and religious obligations, without 
an observance of which no government can be prosperous, and 
no people can be happy. Jt would be to commit a crime which 
I would not wilfully commit to gain any earthly reward, and 
which would justly subject me to the ridicule and scorn of all 
virtuous men.” 


Taere is no doubt or equivocaticn in the above. 
This proves the President to be a lineal descendant 
of that great and giorious State which has produced 
so many wise and gifted statesmen. That State 
may feel proud for her talented and enlightened 
son, John Tyler, and piace him high in her esuma- 
tion with the fathers of the Republic. 

Every Whig in the land must be satisfied that 
they have sclected zn honest and upright man for 
this high and responsible office. Tiey had made 
choice ofa man tèat had the firmness and moral 
courage, at the hour of peril, and in a great crisis, 
to express his sentiments, fearless of consequences. 
The Whigs are the last peoplecn earth to com- 
plain, or be chagrined at the reset. Every Whig, 
from one end of the continent 10 the. other, knew, 
befcre the elec:ion, the sentiments of John Tyler 
on the Bank subject. He had been a peblic man 
ior twenty-five years, and had not kept bis cpi- 
nions on this important @easure in the dark, “hid 
under a bushel,” In every situation of life he 
came out fearlessly and openly, after the manner 


of his own State, and made his senti nents known 
to the world. 

The Whigs, knowing these things, placed his 
name on their ticket for the Vice Presidency of the 
United States, and elected him. No Whig can 


have the hardihood to say that he was imposed on, 
or deceived by Jobn Tyler, : f 

_ The Whig Convention at 
doubt looked more at 
of the elections. than at the means to ob- 
tain that result. They, I have no° doubt, 
Mr. Chairman, put John Tyler on the. ticket for 
effect, and to give it popularity in Virginia, and“ 
the Southern States. In order to give the ticket 
weight and character in the South, and to quiet the 
fears of the slaveholding States in relation to Abo- 
lition, John Tyler was selected as a candidate for 
the Vice Presidency. Moreover, I may add, that 
his name was probably placed on -the ticket for the 
very cause and reason, for which the Whigs at 
this time, so much complain. His known hosti- 
lity to a National Bank gave the ticket additional 
standing, and popularity in many sections of. the 
Union, and particularity in his own State, and the 
South. Many of the most leading and influencial 
Whigs throughout the country, who were utterly 
opposed to a Uuited States Bank, supported Tip- 
pecanoe and Tyler too. And no one can say in ‘truth, 
that the establishment of a National Bank was 
directly put in issue in the last Presidential canvass. 
Whenever the issue of Bank or no Bank, was 
tendered to the Whig party, they declined the con- 
test. They denounced the Democratic measures, 
but presenied none to the people in their stead. 
The Whigs fied from a Bank discussion as they - 
would flee from the wrathof Heaven. The sub- 
ject of the charter of a United States Bank 
was studiously excluded from discussion by 
almost all the entire Whig party. In 
fact it was out of the power of man to say, if 
General Harrison himself was, or was not, in fa- 
vor of the establishment of a National Bank. In 
some districts he was supported for his friendly 
feelings for this Bank, and in other places he was 
sustained for his cpposition to all banks. 

The canvass for the election of the President — 
being, by the Whig party, conducted in this non- 
committal manner, not admitting or denying the 
establishment of a National Bank, it was wise and 
very available to bave Mr. Tyler on the ticket. 
Tne Whig party could say to the Whig anti-Bank 
men, anc to the Democrats like wise, that “Mr. Ty- 
ler is utterly opposed toa United States Bank, and 
General Harrison is not committed.” 

Thas, it is most evidently true, that the Whig 
party intended to deceive, and impose on the 
people a United States Bank, without a decision 
of the people in its favor. They also intended to 
deceive the President, but he had the moral cou- 
rage to resist the imposition. Yet a ticket of this 
kind bad init what its framers ardently desired- 
aveilability in a most extraordinary degree. © It 
was whely organized for success—no one count- 
ed on the death of General Harrison—but that 
event changed the entire aspect of the politi- 
cal affairs, It turned up to the top of the pack a 
man the Whigs least desired. John Tyler was, 
by means never contemplated, made President of 
the United States, with all his anti-Bank notions 
irrevocably fixed in his mind. ` 

Now, Mr. Chairman, who is to blame in thi 
most extraordinary transaction; the Whig party or 
Mr. Tyler? Snbmit the cause to the American 
people, and they will sustain Mr. Tyler. The 
Whigs have been caught in their own trap, and 
they have nobody to blame but themselves. They 
sustained Mr. Tyler, knowing him tu be opposed 
io a National Bank for the sake of his popularity; 
and now cau they complain, when he acts out dix 
recily what they knew he would do when they 
eiceied him? : 

Mr. Chairman, you see the position Mr. Tyler 
ecozpics. He stands high towards the political 
zens; and where do bis Cabinet stand? They 
occupy, on-the most leading measures and policy 
of ike country, a position directly opposite to the 
Presigent Ramer, which I am informed has be- 
come personified, and has a “local habitation and 
a name,” says the entire Cabinet are in fa- 
vor ofa National Bank. I need not resort to ru- 
mor on this subject. It is not denied, but admitted 
by all, that the Cabinet are all friendly tọ the esta- . 
bishment of a United States Bank. Aftid, more- 
over, it is not denied, but also admitted by all, that 


Harrisburg no 
the successful. result 


“the charter of «National Bank: isthe most impor- 
„tani meastre-now: before the country or Congress. 


One-party in the nation -hofestly believe the mea 
fraught With the most injutious. consequences ° 


sanr" 


e people, whilethe other ‘consider it. the corner. 
wone of ahumar happiness ‘and prosperity. 
Under; these, eiréumstaices, can ‘any ‘Cabinet 
The object-of'a cabinet would-be destroyed 
conitinWation:of thepresent. Friends, harmo- 
nizing. gréat leading measures, which, of necessi- 
ity; form-them, into the’same patty; ought. to com- 
pose the-edbinet. Was: it- ever known before, in 
this, of oy other; country, that. the Chief Magis- 
rate. of the nation was.of one. party in politics, 
and his Cabinet of ‘another? The American peo- 
ple; at this time, have this extraordinary spectacle 
before them. It. cannot-endure. 
Ow other great.and leading. measures the Pre- 
-sident andthe Cabinet differ as widely as- they do 
on the National Bank.. President Tyler, as I read 
and aminformed, in. his public and private life—in 
his public addresses, and in his official papers, has 
-been -uniformly opposed to. “proscripuon for 
opinion’s sake.” : : 

oI will:preseat, Mr. Chairman, .two docaments, 
bothiwritten-by President Tyler, one before the 
Jast November elections, and the other since that 
. period. . One was to gentlemen in Charleston, and 

is it-the following words: 

“Roeause he regards the public offices of the country as cre 
ated for the benefit and advantage ofthe people, and not for 
the political advantage of the President; and in that spirit, ut- 
torty denies on the part of the President, to remove from office 
ora t who is honest, capable, and faithful to the Constitution,’ 


to hake way for another whose chief recommendation is to be 4 


founctin his being a noisy and clamorous demagogue and 
partisan? 


The other is dated 9th April, 1841, and is as 


follows: 
“1 will remove no incumbent from office who has faithfully 

~ cand honestly acquitied himselfofthe duties of his office, ex- 
-ceptin such cases where such officer has been guilty of an ac- 
tive partisanship, or by secret means—the less manly, and 
therefore the more objectionable—has given his official infu- 
ence to the purpose of party, thereby bringing the patronaxe 
of the Government in conflict with the freedom of elections?’ 

Wo one can doubt the principles and the action 
of the President upon this subject. But how 
stands. the Cabinet? They, and the whole Whig 

“party, were pledged to the people to oppose proscrip- 
tion for opinion’s sake. The stump orators and 
the presses, the public and private men, almost 
uaanimously promised, and pledged themselves 
with nearly the sanctily and solemnity of an 
oath, “ihat proscription should be proscribed,” and 
they denounced the principle and policy of pro- 
scription as tyrannical. in the extreme, and death 
to all free Governments. At Cleveland, Ohio, 
General Harrison, before the election, expressed the 
following sentimeut: 

“J scoover the way a public officer; although he may oppose 
ine, if he does so honestly and conscientiously, Ishall be the 
Jast man to disturb him for a mere difference of opinion; I 
would rather sutler my right arm to be severed from my body.” 

in his inangural address, sentiments similar to 
the above are also proclaimed. Most of the Ča- 
binet, in their expressions, were as decided against 
proscription as General Harrison, 

The whole country was impressed with this be- 
lief and doctrine, which bad a most powerful in- 
fluence on the Presidential election. The people 
heard it from all-quarters, 
stantly reiterated, without the least contradiction 
from the Whig party, that it gained credence with 
them, and: was one main consideration, amongst 
others, that induced the people to elect the Whig 
ticket.. No one can deny that this one principle, 
which was so strongly impressed on the people, had 
as much, or perhaps more, influence in some sec- 

-tions of the country, than any other, in deciding the 
election. 

All the members of the Cabinet knew that the 
whole party were pledged—bound hand and foot— 
to carry out this principle. They came into 
power knowing these promises and pledges were 
made. And how have they observed them? No 
country on the globe ever witnessed such a wan- 
tonness and recklessness in the conduct of public 
officers, as were exhibited on the part of seme of 
the Cabinet in removing officers, and placing Whig 
-partisans in. power. No monarch that ever go- 
verned with an iron rod, exercised more arbitrary 
power. inthe removal of officers, that has been prac- 
tised u the dominatien of the preżent Cabinet. 


They heard it so cor-- 
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These offices were not created for the use and 
benefit. of the Cabinet. They appertain to: the 


and in violation of the solemn“ pledges and pro- 
mises made and entered into before the election, 
the Cabinet have removed from office hundreds and 
shundreds ef the best officers in the Government for 
opinion’s sake. This fact is as notorious as he 
sun at noon-day.. Before the election, the boasted 
patriotism of the Whigs was, “Is the incumbent 
capable? is he honest?” But, after the election, 
these qualifications were disregarded as the idle 
wind. ? : 

Mr. Chairman, I need scarcely name cases of 
removal. Theeasier manner would be, perhaps, 
to mention those retained. The axe has been ap- 
plied to the necks of many of the most respectable 
officers in the West. Neither the highest nor the 
lowest have escaped the guillotine. Surveyor 
Generals, Superintendents of Indian Affairs, land 
officers, and down to the lowest postmasters in re- 
mote sections, have been visited with the angry 
and poisonous proscription of the Cabinet. It 
would seem that the Cabinet breathes. out ven- 
geance and destruction against all Democratic of- 
ficers. No conquered country could be treated 
worse by a foreign foe, than the Democratic offi- 
cers have been by the Cabinet. No age cr condi- 
tion could escape. Ne matter what was the 
standing of the officer, or what service he had ren- 
dered to the country, all were prescribed for 
opinion’s sake, and prostrated to the dust. 

It is asserted in Congress, and other places, and 
not denied, that about one hundred and thirty ofi- 
| cers in the Post Office Department’ are removed 
per week. This is doing the work of destruction 
with a vengeance never before thought of. This 
slaughter and havoe were not committed in the 
heat of passion, or under the excitement of party 
feelings. It was committed in the Post Office De- 
partment with the same deliberation and thirst for 
vengeance that sometimes we see a man seek for 
the heart’s blood of his fellow-man. 

The enormities were perpretrated on the offices 
and officers of the people, and that, too, against the 
express promises and pledges of the Whig party. 

The first victim of the vengeance of the Post 
Office Department, was in the town of Belle- 
ville, where I reside. A postmaster, in every respect 
“capable and honest,” was removed for opinion’s 
sake, and one placed in the office that neither 
Whig or Democrat desired. The just sense of 
propriety was outraged in this appointment. 

Other outrages throughout the country were 
committed, similar to the above. Pablic opinion 
became excited with indignation, and has con- 
demned the course with becoming severity. 

President Tyler is well acquainted with the 
above facts and circumstances. He knows the 
pledges given before the election. He knows that 
proseription was to be proscribed, and he also 
knows as well, that the Cabinet has, in open disre- 
gard and in violation of the same pledges, pro- 
scribed thousands for opinin’s sake alone. 

Is it possible, or is it right, Mr. Chairman, that an 
Administration of this character, the Cabinet on one 
side of great and leading measures, and the President 
on the other, can be carried on for the good of the 
country? Do the people expect it, or do they de- 
sire it? Is it not due to the country, that the Cabi- 
net should be dissolved? 
officers themselves. Is it possible for the President, 
under these circumstances, and under the influence 
of distracted counsels, to sustain himself, or to ad- 
minister the Government for the prosperity and 
happiness ofthe people? Should the Cabinet be 
retained against reason, and common sense, the 
President will find them a millstone around his 
| neck, destroying his energies and usefulness to the 

people.. 

The President is the responsible officer to the 
people for his administration. He was selected 
and made responsible for this high trust. It is to 

|| him the people lock for the correct administration 
of the public affairs of the nation. He has 


pledged himself before and after the election to op- : 


pose proscription for opinion’s sake, and he-also 
knows the party was pledged in like manner to 


people, and were established solely for their: bene- - 
fit: but im utter defiance of the will.of. the people, ||) ` 


itis due to the Cabinet- 
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oppose it. Andis he not bound and responsible to 
observe and keep the pledges‘of the party on which 
he was elected? - i See 
Moreover, I may observe that he did not select 
the present Cabinet.. They are not his choice, and 
he is not at all bound, in personal respect or other- 
wise, to retain them, against the will and the good: 
of the people. ` 5 Boos aa 

In the dissolution of the Cabinet I have. no per- 
sonal or private feelings of sbostility to gratify. I 
make these remarks for the good of the country, 
as I am clearly satisfied that the prosperity. and 
happiness of the people will be better promoted by 
a Democratic, Administration than under the domi- 
nation of the Whig party. If the Cabinet be dis- 
solved, proscription will cease, and the country be 
free, also, from the government of a National Bank. 


SPEECH OF MR. GORDON, 
i OF NEW YORK. 

In the House of Representatives, August 25, 1841— 
In Committee of the Whole, on the bill to make 
appropriation. for the Post Office Department, 
Mr. Evererr of Vermont in the Chair, 

Mr. GORDON inquired of the Chair what the 
pending amendment to the . bill was, It ‘was 
read by the Clerk, in these words: a 

“Provided, That the money hereby appropriated shall beac- 
counted, for by the Post Office Department hereafter, when the 
condition ofits funds shall permit, to be refunded into the Trea- 
sury, or deducted from any sums which the Post Office Da- 
partment may heretofore have paid into the Treasury,” 

The amendment having been read, . 

Mr. Gorpon pleasantly remarked, he supposed 
the whole field and range of debate were open, and 
proceeded and spoke as follows: 

Mr. Caainmaw: The bill proposes to appropri- 
ate the sum of $497,657 out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to enable the 
Post Office Department to meet its engagements, 
and pay ifs debts, to be accounted for in the man- 
ner prescribed in the second section of the act to 
change the organization of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and to provide more effectually for the set- 
tlement of the accounts thereof, passed July 2, 
1836. The amendment just read provides that the 
money thereby appropriated shall be accounted 
for by the Post Office Department hereafter, when 
the condition” of the funds shall permit to bere- 
funded into the Treasnry, or deducted from any 
sums which the Post Office Department may here- 
tofore have paid into the Treasury. 

It is important to a just appreciation of the pro- 
priety of this measure in limine, to inquire how 
much the Department is in debt; when and how © 
that occurred; what means it has to discharge its 
obligations; what deficit, if any, exists, and whether 
the creditors are creditors of the Government or of 
the Department? As to~ the liabilities of the De- 
partment, and its means to liquidate its debts, I 
have no other source of information than the letter 
of the Postmaster Gereral, under date of the Qd 
instant, with the accompanying statements of the ` 
Auditor of the Treasury for this Department, and 
of the Chief Clerk, stating the pressing necessities un- 
der which the Department is struggling,and address- 
ed to the chairman of the Cemmittee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. From those documents, 
furnished by tke Postmaster General himself, as 
the authority and foundation for this appropria- 
tion of nearly half a million of dollars, to retieve 
the Department from its pressing necessities, I 
will demonstrate that the Department can and 
ought, without calling on the Treasury,.to pay all 
its debts due to contractors or others, with its own 
proper means, derived and derivable from its own 
resources. 

The entire debt due to contractors and others on 
the 30th day of June last, was $347,657. The bill 
proposes to go beyond this; it appropriates 
$497,657, putting into the bands of the Postmaster 
General $150,000- surplus, under the pretence of 
providing for unavailable balances; to guard against 


. Pelee” s pB 
fluctuations in the revenue, and to defray contin- 


| gencies. He is not content with being furnished with 


cash enough to pay the whole debt of the Depart- 
ment as made out by himself, in his own way, 
with all the vouchérs and evidences of the indebt- 
edness in his own keeping, but he has the assurance 
to ask to be supplied with surplus funds, 
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to meet contingencies. To the foregoing statement 
“of the amount of debt, he claims should be added 
. $260,000, borrowed from the revenues of the se- 
“cond quarter of 1841, to pay the services of the 
“quarter immediately preceding it, although the 
chief clerk-contends, as a general principle, the re- 
venue collected in each quarter, should be held to 
pay the services in such quarter—a principle 1 
may take occasiion to comment on in the remainder 
of what I have to say upon the subject under 
consideration. Add that sam to the debt, and we 
have an aggregate of liabilities amounting to 
$607,567. 

What were the means of the Department to 
meet that amount of liabilities, some of which are 
prospective and. anticipatory, merely from the 
circumstance of having borrowed from the re- 
venues of one quarter to pay the services of a pre- 
ceding quarter? And even that portion of the 
liabilities, anticipated from having borrowed of the 
_ recipts of one quarter to pay for the expenditures 
of another and preceding quarter, may turn out 
to be unfounded, for the revenues of the Depart- 
ment are improving, while the general expenditures 
are diminishing. Thus we see what are the liabi- 
lites. and their nature. Now, what were its re- 
sources and means on the 30th of June last, to 
balance the liabilities that then existed, or were 
anticipated? No one will pretend that, from 
the 3d of March to the 30th of June last, any im- 
provement had been made in the finances or ser- 
vice of the Department. I have heard of no 
claim having been set up toany. On the last 
mentioned day, the cash on hand in the several 
draft offices and depositories, was $60,690. There 
was also then due from late Postmasters, as ap- 
pears from the same documents, $550,000; one-half 
of which is good and collectable, and the other 
half doubtful. No doubt exists in my own mind, 
but that at least two-thirds of the amount due from 
late postmasters is collectable, they having given 
secunity, making the available means from that 
‘source above $366,666, which added to the cash on 
hand, makes $427,356. Fines due from contractors 
for failure in the performance of their contracts, 
for non-arrivals of the mail at the stipulat- 
ed time, and unexcused, to a large amount— 
many thousands of dollars, (the means of ascertain- 
ing which exactly can be furnished only by the De- 
partment,) were incurred, and adjudicaied, and re- 
mained unremitted or paid, under the administra- 
tions of Mr. Kendall and Mr. Niles, and are now 
available means in the hands of the head of the 
Department, if the sums have not been wrong- 
fully remitted by the present Postmaster General 
for political favors and rewards, and to buy up the 
contractors spread over all the country. There 
was also a reduction of the mail service made by 


‘Mr. Niles just before he left the office, and by Mr. 
Granger since he came into office, of about $250,- 
000. In consequence ‘of the comparative cheap- 
ness of the times, and the reduction of prices in the 
general markets of the country, Mr. Granger has 
been enabled, in the late lettings of the mail routes, 
to make a saving of some twenty per centum. In- 
dependent, then, of the fines due, and adjudged 
under Mr. Kendall and Mr. Niles, and of the great 
‘saving in the late letting of the mail routes, the 
Department bad an aggregate of means, including 
the reduction cf the mail service, as before stated, 
and which should unquestionably he taken into the 
estimate, of 6677,356—making an excess of means 
over liabilities of nearly $70,000. And yet, in the 
first half year—nay, quite in the beginning of the 
second quarter of the first year of Mr. Granger’s 
admisistration of the Department, he cals on 
Congress to appropriate from the Treasury for the 
‘use of the Department $497,657, $150,000 of which 
is surplus and independent, and over and above 
‘all the means of the Department, which, without 
a single dollar of this appropriation, is fully equi- 
valent to all the demands against the. Department. 
Lusthis condition of the liabilities, means, and finan- 
ces of the General Post Office, and thus early in the 
‘history of his experience, this high functionary and 
financier, selected by the Whig Administration of 
“this Government as the man to succeed „Imos 
‘Kendall and John M. Niles, complains of being 
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-to the amount of $150,000, from the Treasury, 


unable to get.on with the Department without this 
‘powerful aid. Who- cannot manage. the Post 
Office Department with sueh facilities and accom- 
Yoodations as this? What politician in the land is 
there, from the aspirant to the office of cabinet 
minister, down to the bar-room orator, without a 
particle of useiul knowledge, or. business habits, 
could not, with the Treasury at his command, -and 
the revenues of this Department to boot, transport 
the mails of the United States, not only as they 
are now carried, but over twice the extent of route, 
and with ten times the present speed and de- 
spatch? 

How wasit with Mr. Kendall, that mach abused, 
able, faithful, and competent public Servant? 
What was the condition of the Department when 
he was called to preside over it? Did he, on the 
first appearance of financial embarrassment and 
difficulty, cali on Hercules to put shoulder to the 
wheel, and lift the Department from the mud? No, 
sir, no. He went to work, brought order out of 
chaos and confusion, and made those truly need- 
ful and judicious curtailments, retrenchments and 
reforms, that a wise and prudent management de- 
manded. When Mr. Kendall came into office, he 
found the Department in debt $1,000,000, as re- 
ported by Thomas Ewing, and as estimated by Mr. 
Barry at something like $800,000. He liquidated 
and paid off this large debt from the means of the 
Department in the first year of his office, by a 
rigid and vigilant system of collections of dues to 
the Department, andcutting down theservice where 
it was least useful, and could be done without 
serious or material injury to general or sectional 
interests. He came not to ask of Congress the 
aid of the general Treasury. He put the Depart- 
ment upon its own resources, which are compara- 
tively more ample and abundant now than then. 
The Department may be compared to a plantation 
with its appendages. In the hands of one owner 
it is productive and profitable; under the manage- 
ment of another it runs to waste, and involves the 
proprietor in debt. It depends on the skill and in- 
dustry of the superintendent or owner. Was 
such a man as Mr. Kendall now at the head of 
the concern, no application, at this time, or under 
such circumstances, would be made for collateral 
means to meet its expenditures or pay its debts. 

Mr. Kendall, in 1836 and 1838, pat fifteen hun- 
dred new routes in operation—routes mostly un- 
productive—routes whose expenditures, compared 
with their receipts, were twenty of expenditures to 
one of receipts. These routes were forced on 
him by acts of Congress,and were let, as well as 
the routes generally during Mr. Kendall's time 
were let, when the markets were high, when the 
price of every thing that enters into the consump- 
tion or use of contractors was at the very top of 
the late artificial inflation by bank expansions. 
Coach service also gave way to railroad service, 
that greatly enhanced the expenditure, not only on 
the direct routes, but collaterally on all the other 
routes. All that, and much more, bad Mr. Kendall 
encountered and surmonnted, for which he de- 
served the thanks of the country, but for which he 
received, and s:ill receives, the execration and de- 
nunciation of his political foes, not for his deserts, 
but for his unyielding opposition to their flagitious 
schemes of plundering the Treasury. 

Mr. Kendall, as was always the custom and po- 
licy of the Department, curtailed the service when 
the receipts fell, or were likely to fall, short of the 
expenditures, and again increased it as soon as the 
expenditures came within the receipts. The De- 
partment always has, and always should, support 
itseif, Itis a self-regulating system, if well under- 
stood and well managed. Such it aiways should 
be, and always will be, in the hands of acompetent 
manager. 

The Department never can bave a surpius, and 
need never have a deficit. I may occasionally be 
a little in advance of its means from causes that 
cannot be foreseen, but will always be able to re- 
cover itself without serious delay. The public de- 
mand for the mail service is such that no surplus 
can be kept on hand, and the head of that Depart- 
ment should be firm enough to, resist all importu- 
nities to inerease the transportation beyond the rea- 
sonably anticipated receipts. Unforéeeen fiuetua- 


‘tions, such as are likely t 


of vigilant and skilful:publi¢ -o 
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pected or required to be guarded again: it, 
then, the Department has the means, in and.of 
itself, to. fill an. exhaustion. of its own treasury 
whenever it may occur from. fluctuations or. other 
unforeseen contingencies... ; sila ah, aad 

What should Mr. Granger do, under. the cireum- 
stances in. which he is placed—embarrassments by 


-no means. insurmountable? Precisely what Mr- 


Kendall did, and precisely what should always be 
done, if it be intended to sustain the Department on 
its present footing, and to administer it on the prin- 
ciples it was founded, and by. the aid of which it 
has scattered abroad, broad-cast over the land, its 
manifold blessings with justice, equality, and equi- 
ty, in the distribution of its burdens and benefits, 
Collect and economise—keep the expenditures 
within the receipts, and, above all, keep a constant 
watch over, and firm and steady hand upon, the 
contractors, and never yield to any political influ- 
ence they may attempt to bring to bear upon the 
operations of the Department. whet 

No one is blameable for the existence of the 
debt the Department is now embarrassed with. 
The debt is not large compared with the vast means 
the Department has at its control, or the amount 
of other debts that have.preceded it, especially that 
liquidated by-Mr. Kendall... But great or small, 
no one is censurable for its existence; neither Mr. 
Kendall, Mr. Niles, nor Mr. Granger. ‘The lat- 
ter has subjected himself to animadversion, not on 
account of these liabilities having existed when he 
assumed the direction of the General Post Office, 
but because he is unable or unwilling to -avail 
himself of the ordinary means of the Department, 
and extricating it, with the aid of those means, 
from these “pressing necessities,” as ali his prede- 
cessers were wont to do. He shows in tbisa want 
of capacity to administer so complicated and ex- 
tended a system of operations as belongs to that 
Department. How did the debt acerue? Why is 
it the Department cannot promptly meet all its en- 
gagements? It is easily explained, and without 
inculpating any one. The revenue, in former 
years had increased from ten to twelve, and some- 
times, as high as twenty per centum per annum, 
On the Ist of January, 1840, the annual revenie 
was $4,000,000. Mr. Kendall, in the lettings 
of that year, estimated the increase of this 
revenue at eight per centum—320,000 in that 
year. Whereas, instead of an inerease of eight 
per centum, as he had estimated, there was @ fall- 
ing off ot two per centum, making a diference of 
$400,000. In that way, the expenditures necessa- 
rily exceeded the receipts, and brought the Depart- 
ment in debt. But that circumstance, unforeseen 
as it was, should never have created any sach em- 
barrassmant with the Department as: to point the 
Postmaster General to the Treasury of the United 
States for relief. i 

What advantages had Mr. Granger over Mr. 
Kendall at entering on tbe duties of his office? 
Prices were so much lower as to enable Mr. Gran- 
ger to make a saving in the lettings of nearly or 
quite twenty per centum. The debt of the De- 
partment, when Mr. Kendall came in, was near a 
million of dollars. When Mr. Granger assumed 
the reins of its administration, the debt was. less by 
six hundred thousand dollars. Mr. Kendall was 
without means, except the accruing revenue, Mr. 
Granger had other means, already specified, equal 
lo the debt be found the Department involved in, 
What did Mr. Kendall do? He relied on the re- 
sources of the Department, and succeeded. . Mr. 
Granger, on the contrary, gives up in despair, and 
flies to the Treasury of the United States. for help. 
Thus you have the comparison of. the efficiency 
and capability of thetwo men in_discharging the 
duties of the office of Postmaster General. 

What will be the effect of-reverting to the Trea- 
sary to relieve the Department? It, I fear, will be 
a fatal precedent. It will be the entering wedge, 
the beginning of a new system of pensioning the 
Depariment on the Treasury, and make tbat the 
common source of relief from all financial difficul- 
ties, fancied or real. Once cross the Rubicon, and 
all will be lost. Once break into the Treasury. 
and the cormorants will never go ungorged,..Ough 


a 
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fery-or any embarrassment of this nature 
‘depend ‘on the receipts. from customs? ` I know 
full well that the advocates of a high protective 
tariff would not only 'rely-on the Treasury for’ re- 


lief in this and all similar instances, but would also. 


increase the expenditures of the Depattment, and 
abolish all.postage. In the: same. spirit, “the. pro- 
ceéds of the sales of the public lands have been 
squandered in gratuities to prodigal States, as well 
to exhaust the Treasury aud increase the tariff, as 
to assume indirecily’the debts of the States. This 
is one of a series of measures concocted, and at this 
extra ‘session pressed on Congress, to fasten on the 
country the grinding taxing system of protection 
for the benefit of a single class—a system that has 
plundered, impoverished, and enslaved the laboring 
classes of other countries; and, if successfully per- 
sisted in, will throw the apple of discord among 
these harmonious States—rend the Constitution— 
the palladium of our liberty, and destroy our 
renown among the great family of nations—im- 
poverish’ and oppress the people this country, and 
break this Union into fragments; : 

‘What is to be the direct tendency and final re- 
sult of this measure, if it pass, and its principle be 
extended and carried out, as it will, if allowed to 
pass? A reduction of the rates of postage, fol- 
lowed by consecutive drafts on the Treasury for 
the exclusive benefit of those who flourish and 
Prosper most, when the great mass of the people 
groan the loudest by insufferable burdens of tax- 
ation. The only alternative left would be a dis- 
continuance of all the mail routes extending 
through the country where the receipts are now less 
than the expenditures, or a reduction of the mail 
service on such routes to the limit of the receip's. 
An equalization of the rates of postage could pro- 
bably be effected, that would be more just, and 
give better satisfaction generally than the present 
rates. Y would not oppose any such arrangement, 
nor any reduction of the rates of postage, that 
would not diminish the aggregate amount of re- 
venue. 

Bur this is not the time to discuss those pointe, 
The occasion may arise when it will be necessary 
to debate them. Ihold myself in reserve for any 
such event. Itis objected by some that the Go- 
vernment uses the mails as well as private indi- 
viduals, and yet pays nothing towards the support 
of the saails—that the whele country should be 
taxed to pay the cost of carrying the Government's 
Jetters, papers, and documents, and not simply 
those private individuals who alone use the mail. 
This argument, were ittrue, would have great force, 
and should lead directly to an adjustment of the 
rates of postage, so as to include the public as 
well as, private mail matter. But, unfortunately 
for the objection, the fact is not so. Without 
going minutely into detail at this time, barely no. 
ticing this objection as I pass along, suffice it to 
say that the Government pays several hundred 
thousand dollars annualiy for the support of the 
Department, and has always done so. That fact 
is also a sufficient answer to the argument that the 
Treasury is in debt to the Post Office Department 
for moneys heretofore paid into the Treasury. 

Mr. Chairman, the Postmaster General (Mr. 
Granger) has, in the course of this debate, been 
accused of being a mere politician; and it has 
been alleged that no confidence could be placed in 
his reports to Congress; that he could not be trusted 
with surplus means to meet contingencies; and, in 
fine, was incompetent to manage the finances of 
the Department. 

I have made no such charge, and I will not 
repeat any such accusation, other than what 
may be properly and legitimately inferred from 
facts and proofs furnished by himself, aithough he 
belongs to a party who unceasingly and unscrapu- 
lously denourced and vilified the Democratic Ad- 
ministration of Gen. Jackson and Mr. Van Boren, 
and especially Mr. Kendall, and bis cfficial acts. 
By means of the unfounded clamor raise by his 
party against the wise and good measures of the 
two last administrations of the Government, and 
the abuse of public officers connected with those 
administrations, and by means of panic and distress 
speeches and unprincipled opposition to salutary 
measures in Congress, and. misrepresentation of 


‘those measures by a corrupt and parchased press, 
he owes the place he occupies. Yet I will nothing 
detract 
down aught in malice ‘against him. The 
truth’ “will “answer: my purpose, and I shall 
rigidly ` adhere >to- ‘the golden ‘rule of ~ do- 
ing. unto othersas I would have others do unto.me. 
If Mr. Granger ‘be the mere politician, no confi- 
dence can be plazed in him, not because he is po- 
litically opposed to my party, but because a poli- 
tician is not astatesman, is without business habits 
or qualifications, wants the requisite knowledge of 
the details of business, feels a strong and uncon- 


~ querable aversion to labor, and is unfit to be trust- 


ed with the high, complicated -and responsible du- 
ties of any great Department of the Government, 
or the public service. i 
No administration that draws around it mere po- 
liticians, for its constitutional advisers, and to take 
charge of the important offices to reward them for 
past political services, or to raise their political in- 
fluence, can long retain the public confidence, or 
administer the Government for the publicgood. If 
the Administration now in power has around it 
in office politicians, and not practical business men, 
of enlarged minds, hozest intentions, and laborious 
habits, it will go down, condemned by the people, 
unwept, unhonored, and unsung. Government 
was instituted for the protection and security of 
all, and not for a “few booted and spurred, to ride 
the people legitimately by the grace of Gcd,” 
Sinecures are hostile to the genius of our institu- 
tions, and one man should not have the honors and 
emoluments of office,while another performs the la- 
bor and discharges the duties of it. What evidence 
have we that he is a politician? This Administra- 
tion came into power denouncing the doctrine that 
to the victor belongs the spoils of the vanquished. 
It declared that proscription should be proscribed; 
that no one should or ought to be removed from 
office for opinion’s sake; that every one should 
be left free to enjoy his own sentiments, and, 
for so doing, none should molest or make 
him afraid. Freedom of speech, and the press, 
and political aetion, were to be held sacred and 
inviolable, Brawling politicians, intermeddling 
office-seekers, and officious partisans, only were 
denounced. The only inquiry respecting a candi- 
date for office was to be, “is he honest, is he capa- 
ble, is he faithful to the Constitution?” How have 
these pledges been redeemed, as to the Post Office 
Department? Since the 4th of March last, sixteen 
hundred removals and appointments have been 


made. ButI will confine myself to my own dis- 
trict. I will not poach on another’s manor. Nor 
shall I mention all the removals there. I will only 


take notice of one or two of the principal cases, as 
asample of the test. Ido not find fault with the 
amount of Mr. Granger’s political labors, but the 
character of the work. 

First, there isthe Binghamton removal—the case 
of Dr. Robinson, and the appointment to fill the 
vacancy. Mr. Robinson was a Democrat, and a 
gentleman of high character, standing, and probi- 
ty. He independently and fearlessly exercised 
the right of suffrage, but in a silent and unobiru- 
sive manner. He didnot attend political meet- 
ings, make political speeches, or engage in politi- 
cal disputations. He was content to enjoy his 
own opinion, and suffer others to enjoy theirs 
without molestation. He never worked himself 
into a foaming rage, or abused his neighbors because 
they differed in opinion from him. Bland, courteous, 
and affable in his deportment, it was not in his 
rature to fili the character ef a brawling politician. 
Who was appointed to the office from which he 
was thrust against the wish of the mass of the in- 
habitants an¢ all the principal business men of the 
place? Twill teli you? A Whig Editor, a bar- 
room wrangler, a stump-orator, a noisy, brawling, 
pot-house politician. Dr. Robinson, the one re- 
moved, was a competent and obliging postmaster, 
who, without exception, always discharged the du- 
ties of his office well and to the entire satisfaction 
of the public. He came within the saving princi- 
ples of the Whig doctrine, as proclaimed and 
preached before the election, and was removed in 
violation of their creed to make room for one who 
fell direetly under its condemnation. ` This was 
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from his official. reputation, nor set ` 
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| among the earliest of Mr. Granger’s removals, 


His commission. was scarcely dry, be was not. 
warm in his seat, before he let fall the axe to 


‘wreak his political vengeance upon a Van Buren 


supporter. Why was an Editor appointed? Was: 
it to pay him for editorial services when Mr, 
Granger was a candidate for Governor? Had he 
spread the fire of Antimasonry at the bidding of 
his candidate? Or has he been bought up 
like cattle in the market, not with $52,000, 
as during the days of the great Bank, but with a 
fat office to muzzle the press and corrupt the foun. 
tains of political intelligence? This job bears the 
impress of a politician’s skill. No person can be 
great but in one thing, and the skill displayed here is 
of such high order that the master workman can be 
good for nothing else. The other appointment to 
which I will refer, is the case of Mr. Hathaway, 
of Delhi. The office had been vacant from the 3d 
of last March, till last week, by the resignation. of 
the postmaster, the evidence of which fact was on 
the files of the Department. Why did itremain 
vacant so long? Other appointments, all over the 
country, had been made in hot and indecent haste, 
withsut regard to qualifications, with the single 
exception of political service or influence. The 
reason is palpable. There were three or four Whig 
candidates for the office, equally heated and hot 
headed partizans, all clamorous and unyielding in 
their claims to the office as matter of right, pur- 
chased with toil, and labor, and sweat of the brow 
in the campaign on hard cider rations. It wasa 
family feud—a domestic quarrel, to be appeased 
in some way, before the spoils could be awarded to |. 
either. There was great trouble in the camp, dis- 
order in the ranks. These quiet and orderly Whigs, 
so patriotic and disinterested before the elect'on, 
who fought not for the spoils of office, but their 
country, the ‘election over, and the victory | 
achieved, suddenly are seized with a passion for 
office as fierce as the rapacious tiger.» But the 
ebb of time brought with it no abatement of the 
voracity of these hungering cormorants. The 
chief was compelled at last, without a reconcilia- 
tion, to make a preference among his followers at 
the risk of disaffection, and fill the office. Who is 
Mr. Hathaway, the appointee? In feeling and sen- 
timent, an old-fashioned anti-war-Hartford-Conven- 
tion: blue-light-Federalist, died in the wool. He 
was rocked in the cradle, and dandled in the lap of 
Federalism, and when he grew up to manhood, he 
instinctively opposed the doctrines of Jefferson and 
Madison, and arrayed himself against the patriot 
Tompkins. The family of the Hathaways in old 
Delaware, is a Federal land-mark, as familiar to 
the electors of that section as the Virginia and Ken- 
tucky resolutions are to the strictest State Rights 
man in the Union. Were these and the like ap- 
pointments ac cidental as to their character, or made 
from choice, that the head of the Department might 
have around him not only a body-guard of men af» 
ter his own heart, but that bis spies and scouts and 
vanguards, spread over the country, should be like 
unto himself, to do his bidding? Birds of a feather 
flock together gregarious by instinct. This proves 
what the public believe, that the Postmaster Gene- 
ral is the politician, not the statesman—is full of 
stratagem and manoeuvre, not wise plans for the 
amelioration of the public condition. He seems to 
be unfit to have the charge and management of that 
great department of the Government of which he 
stands at the head. His inability to go on with the 
Department without the aid of half a million of 
dollars, to be drawn from the United States Trea- 
sury, and abovs the ordinary means of the Depart- 
ment, demonstrates his want of capacity beyond a 
doubt. Be 

My colleague [Mr. Moraan] called on the 
friends of the late Administration to come forward 
and with alacrity aid the party in power in devis-- 
ing ways and means to relieve the Post Office 
from the financial difficulties under which- it is 
laboring, and which were caused by the late Admi- 
nistration. The answer is, that the Deparinfent 
has ample and abundant means in and of itself; 
that it was left in good condition by the party now 
out of power, and that a large portion of the pre- ` 
sent debt has been incurred since the inauguration. -- 
of General Harrison, as the documénts already 
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referred to testify, and the files of the Department 
will further and more fully show. 

The bonorabie chairman of the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads [Mr. Bricas} made 
the statement that the late Administration left the 
Department in debt $500,000. Now so far from 
it, the entire debt, which has been materially en- 
larged since the late Administration went out of 
power, now is but $347,657, having all the means 
to meet that debt to which I have called the atten- 
tion of the committee and will not here again re- 


peat. Was ihe gentleman sincere in mak- 
ing that statement? Did he believe what ke 
said? Was it made to go abroad over the 


country for political effect, to keep up an un- 
founded prejudice against the members of the 
late Administration party, and draw away public 
attention from the mismanagement ard maladmi- 
nistration of the present party in power? Or, in 
the heat and zeal of argument to serve his party 
on this floor, did he unwittingly exaggerate the 
amount of the debt, and forget to inform the country 
that a portion of that debt had been increased un- 
der the agency of his friend, Mr. Granger? No 
matter what the motive was, the fact is otherwise, 
and I felt it my duty to correct the error into which 
the honorab!e gentleman had fallen. 

* Jam not opposed to the prompt payment of the 
contractors to the utmost farthing. I would give 
my support to any bill that would authorize the 
Department to borrow the money on its ewn good 
credit, but not from the Treasury, never to be re- 
paid. The debt is not due from this Government, 
but from the Department. Not that this Govern. 
ment would eventually see the creditors of that De- 


`, partment suffer. It was contracted, not upon the 


faith and credit of the Treasury of the United 
United States, but upon the ordinary means of the 
Department, and what its means ar none know 
better than the contractors themselves. They con- 
tract with the Department in the full knowledge 
of the contingencies and fiuctuatipns of the re- 
venue of the Department, and they fix their 
price for carrying the mail accordingly. They 
are enormously paid for their services,often fifty per 
centum above the cost. Their dependence on the 
ordinary means of th: Department, which are 
subject to occasional fluctuations, for a remunera- 
tion of their services, accounts for the extravagant 
compensation they receive. That circumstance 
alone would render it impolitic and unjust to pay 
them from a Treasury, on whose faith they never 
contracted, to which fund, those who do not use the 
` mails contribute, and whose emptiness has but just 
been supplied by a loan of $12,000,000. They con- 
racted on the faith of the Post Office revenues, know 
ing all about their liability to fluctuations, and should 
abide their time the same as the creditors proper of 
the Treasury. Suppose the Department for two 
or three months to come shall not be in the re- 
ceipt of revenue sufficient to discharge all its debts, 
in the mean time; would the contractors have any 
reason to complain, in view of all the circum- 
stances, if they shall be compelled to wait that 
lengthof time? Shall, for that cause alone, the whole 
system and policy of the Department, of resting 
and relying on its own resources to meet itsen- 
gagements, be changed,and its expenditures thrown 
upon the Treasury? [contend not. Did not the con- 
tractors, under Mr. Barry, who remained unpaid till 
after Mr. Kendal! came into office, (and they were 
far more numerous than they now are,) bave to wait 
till Mr. Kendall could raise the money to pay them? 
Where, then, were the friends and the advocates 
of this bill. found? Were they, ia lugubrious 
strains, pleading the cause of the suffering 
contractors, and urging on Congress the neces- 
sity of resorting to the Treasury for their re- 
lief? Ob, no! But, on the contrary, while Mr. 
Kendall was providing the means from the re- 
sources of the Department, they were abusing and 
- ¢alumniating him in round set terms. And has it 
come to this, that the contractors under Mr. Barry 
and Mr. Kendall were to have one measure of 
justice meted out to them, and the contractors un- 
der Mr. Granger to have another and a bet- 
ter to them? And was that a stipulation 
in any bargain, before the late election, by 
which they were drawn off from the support 
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| of the Administration to which Mr. Kendall 
belonged, and. made over to the great Whig par- 
ty, “Tippecanoe and Tyler teo,” because . Mr. 
Kendall would not prostitute his office for their 
accommodation and benefit? I put this to the con- 
sciences of the high contracting parties, if any 
there were, and leave it for them to answer. I hope 
at least they may find in any Postmaster General 
as faithful, honest, and unconpromising a public 
servant as they found in Mr. Kendall, and who 
will deal as strictly by them. í 

A word or two more, and I have done. The De- 
partment is a self-regulating system, intended by 
its founders to exist by itself, and depend on itself, 
for the exclusive means cf its support; that those 
who use the mails, and are benefited by them, 
sbould pay in proportion to the benefits received; 
and that those who receive no benefit should pay 
no tax. It is the most equal, just, and equitable 
mode of taxation ever devised by the wit of man. 
And on that principle hasit ever been conducted and 
administered, and ever should be. This is the first 
attempt since the foundation of the Department to 
change that principle, and pension the concern 
upon the Treasury, that those who use tea, coffee, 
salt, and sugar, in their families, but never send or 
receive aleiter, paper, pamphlet, or document, 
through mails, shall pay the postage for tbose who 
do. Thope, in conclusion, that but few Demo- 
crats will be found aiding this first effort of a 
scheme to reverse the whole system and to change 
the great principles of cquity and justice on which 
it rests. I would sooner see the system of carry- 
ing the mails done away, and the whole matter 
thrown open to private enterprise snd competition, 
or every man his own mail carrier, which I trust 
and hope will never happen, than to see the De- 
partment connected with the general Treasury of 
the nation. 


SPEECH OF MR. KENNEDY, 
OF INDIANA, 

In the House of Representatives, August 2, 1841—~ 
On the bill from the Senate for the charter of a 
Fiscal Bank of the United States. Delivered ia 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. Carman: It is with great diffidence that 
I atiempt to diseuss this question—not only because 
Tama young man, and at the same time a new 
member of this floor; bat because it isa question 
ef vast magnitude, one which involves the high- 
est questions of constitutional law, as well as le- 
gislative expediency—a qnesticn which has agita- 
ted the country aud divided the political parues 
ever since ihe foundaticn of the Government: well, 
therefore, may I feel embarrassed in enfering the 
arena in the discussion of this bil’. Bat, Mr. 
Chairman, I have sought and accerted my place 
in the councils of my country; and I dare not 
now shrink from the responsibility which my posi- 
tion imposes upon me. Therefore, I beg the kind 
indulgence of the enmmittee whilst I, in as brief 
a manner as possible, attempt to discharge what I 
believe to be a high constituiional duty. 

And, preliminary to the remarks I have to 
make upon the main question, I beg leave to state 
to the committee the strange position I ceeupy 
upon this question. Jt is claimed by the friends of 
this bill (with what justice I shall hereafter inquire) 
that the late Presidential election was a decision of 
the people of the United States in favor of a Na- 
t onal Bank. š 

The district I have the boncr to represent upon 
this floor at the last election gave to the success- 
ful candidates for President and Vice President a 
majority of nearly four thousand votes. 

Since that time I have been elected to a seat in 
this body, with a full knowledge that I was uncom- 
promisingly opposed to a National Bank, to'h 
upon the grounds of expediency end constitution- 
ality. And, although I do net hesitate a moment 
as to the course itis my daty to pursue, yet I must 
be pardoned for saying that the apparent difficule 
ties surrounding me somewhat obstruct my path; 


andthose difficulties would certaisly be much in- 
creased, were it not for the fact thatI feel fully 
satisfied in my own mind that a majority of my 
constituents are, with me, epposed to the establish- 
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ing of a National Bank at this ‘time: This, how- 
ever, is between my constituents and ‘mysel*; and 
shouid I be mistaken as to their will in relation to 
this subject, I will cheerfully abide their judgment 
in the premises. > : : eee 

In the discussion of this question, I shall bë 
brief, and confine myself to as’ few points as pos- 
sible, beariog constantly in mind’ that the clock 
over your door keeps op a constant ticking; and 
that every sweep of the pendulum shortens the 
sizty minutes which the wisdom of this deliberative 
body has meted ont to representative of fifty thou- 
sand freemen, in which to discuss a measure that 
may, and in all probability will, affect; for weal or 
for we, them and their children for the next half 
century ! ae i ; 

In the first place, Mr. Chairman, I believe this 
proposition to be a gross and palpable violation of 
the Constitution. I know that the friends of a 
bank believe, or affect to believe, that, so far as ils 
constitutionality is concerned, this is a settled ques- 
tion. Be itso to them; I certainly am not not to 
set upa standard for them to measure constitu- 
tional questions by. But let it at the same time be 
remembered that the argument, whatever potency 
it may have for other gentlemen, can never satisfy 
my consicience. ; 

When I took my seat here, I took a solemn af- 
firmation to “support the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States.” This oaih imposed upon me the sò- 
Jemn obligation, as far as in me lies, to preserve 
inviolate that sacred instrument, Therefore, let no 
man tell me that this or that man—that this or that. 
Congress—ihat this or that court—has decided a 
constitutional question, upon which I am called to 
give a vote. I must be permitted; upon a constitu- 
tional question, to think and judge for myself; my 
undertaking in this matter was for myself; there- 
fore, my own judgment, aided by ali the light I can 
bring to bear upon it, must be my rule of action. 

Tnis Government acts entirely upon delegated 
authority, and the Constitution is the instrument to 
which we must look to determine the authority 
upon which it acts, and which may properly be 
defined to be the power of attorney given to it by 
the States and the people; and in it we must find all 
the power that we may rightfully exercise. It is 
agreed, by all sound construciionists, that the Ge- 
neral Government cannot exercise any power that 
is not expressly conferred, or resulting from neces- 
sary implication; or, in other words, the power 
must be given in express terms, or have been in- 
tended to be given, but, the terms being ambigu- 
ous, it is to be supposed the intention of the fra- 
mers was to confer it. If thjs be the correet 
position, it follows that Congress can no more exer- 
cise a power that the framers of that instrament - 
refused to grant, than they can do that which is 
therein expressly prohibited. 

Placing myself upon this ground, I contend that 
so far from the Constitution giving to Congress the 
power (o charter a National Bank, the framers 
of that instrament expressly refused to confer that 
power. IfIshall be successful in establishing this 
position, the whole doctrine of implied power falis 
to the ground; for certainly no person. will serious- 
ly contend that any power was conveyed by im- 
plication, which was direetly refused. f 

It will be seen, by reference to the history of the 
ofthe Convention which framed the Constitution, 
that a proposition was made to give to Congress 
the power to grant acts of incorporation, and that 
this proposition was voted down by a large majori- 
ty. One of the reasons urged why Congress should 
not possess this power, was, that if this power was 
conferred, then Congress would have power ander 
it to charter a National Bank. It is, therefore, piain 
to my mind that Congress does not possess: this ` 
power to incorporate a Bank; not because the 
framers of the Constitution negiécted to confer the 
power directly, but because, upon full consideration, 
they expressly refused to grantthe power. Upen 
what ground, after this express refusal, can gentle- 
men claim for Congress the exercise of this power? 
Itissaid that & Bank will te a convenience as a . 
“fiscal agent” to the Government; and, therefore, 
you have the right to create it, under the general 

clause authorizing Congress to pasa “all laws 
| which shall be necessary and proper for carrying 


titttion in the Govern- 
; authority is to 
onstitution, it 
"Jt will not 


, by.refusing ‘to. confer it, pro- 
Away, -then,. with this doc- 
Of five power.. The danger to the joris- 
ón of. the States, and the inherent. aristocratic 
cles ‘which it contains, all forbid that it 
tbe added to the already fearful and dan- 
‘géerous mass of Federal powers. + To exercise this 
power is, to my mind, a.palpable usurpation and 
„a gross violation of the Constitution. To illus- 
trate my giews on this subject more clearly, I 
will put an example: By the Constitution of 
. the United States, it is provided that “no title 
of nobility shall be granted by the United States.” 
Here is an act ‘which is expressly prohibited; 
this i all will agree, . cannot be constitu- 


y done. ‘Well, let us go a little further. 
onvention which framed this Constitution re- 
d'to give Congress the power to incorporate a 
Bank. . Now, let it be remembered that Congress 
ean exercise no power but what was given by 
the Constitution; and will any person tell me how 
öne of these things can be constitutionally done 
more than the other? Before God, I would as 
soon vote for a bill graniing the title of nobility, 
as for a bill chartering a National Bank. Sir, 
there is a strange error in the minds of many gen- 
tlemen as to the proper interpretation to be given 
to our’ Constitution. I was once told by a gentle- 
man who, upon. general subjects, was well in- 
formed, and who seemed to be sane upon all sub- 
jects but politics, that there could be no doubt of 
Congress having the power to incorporate a Na- 
tional Bank. Upon my inquiring of him what 
gave him such confidence in his opinion? he an- 
swered me, with an air of triumph, that the Con- 
stitution did not prohibit the exercise of that power! 
This notion of prohibition, no doubt, in a great 
measnie, grows out of our connection with the com- 
mon law of England, and taking the construciion 
which is there given to the British Constitution. 
We seem to forget that the legislative power of 
that country is omnipotent, except so far as itis re- 
. Strained by magna charta, which they call their Con- 
stitution. We must recollect that the power of 
Congress'is entirely designated. We look to our 
Constitution to see what we may do; whilst they 
look to their Constitution to see what they may 
not do. 

Sir, I said before that the Constitution was the 
power of attorney by which Congress acis; and 
who ever heard of a person looking to his power 
of-attorney to-see what he was prohibited from do- 
ing? He looks to it to see what acts are therein 
authorized, well knowing ihat the moment he over- 
Steps its bounds he has transcended his powers, 
and the act itself becomes null and void. 

Bot Iam told that the Judiciary have decided 
that Congress may exercise this power, and there- 
fore I am no longer to question the authority. Sir, 
the Judiciary once decided the alien and sedition 
laws to be constitutional. I would like to sve the 
man at this day who would adhere to the exercise 
of that power on the authority of the Judiciary. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I am again admonished by 
that-iron finger of time (pointing to the clock) that 
my allotted time is on the gallop, and, if I would 
keep up, I must mind my trot. 

To proceed, then, with the argument: I believe 
that the passage of this bill at this time is inexpe- 
dient; and it is upon this question that most of my 
Whig constituents, who are opposed to this Bank, 
aud myself, agree. What, sir, is to be the effect 
upon the country of the passage of this bill at the 
present juncture of affairs? 

“ The country is at this time slowly, but steadily, 
recoveriig from one of those tremendous conval- 
sions occas‘onéd by overtrading to a vast amount, 
siiitlated by the inordinate issue of bank paper. 
‘The late convulsions had their origin in this paper 
curse, And ‘now you propose to cre the evil in- 
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powers, and. all other |} flicted by the bursting of a paper bubble, by creat- 


‘times. Let us inquire fọr a moment how you pro- 


-spread ruin that overran the whole Western coun- 


‘banks of the country -will follow. suit. 
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ing another machine, for its issue. . This remedy 
reminds me of the old saying, that “the hair of the, 
dog will care his bite.’ Sir, this saying, . ridicu- 
lous, as itis, is as trae.in fact, and as .sqund in 
theory, as this proposed remedy for the evils of the 


pose to-create this Bank. Do you propose to es- 
tablish it without a good and sufficient specie ba- 
sis? If you do, before it has been six months in 
operation, you will have the mortification of seeing 
it breathe its last in a suspension never to bere- 
sumed; whilst its paper will be left in the hands of 
the unsuspecting yeomanry of the country, there 
to depreciate and die. I warn gentlemen not to 
push this trickery and fraud upon the people of 
this country too far, lest they arouse a spirit in the 
bosoms of those who have so long borne the frauds 
and villanies of banks and bankers, that will, in 
one mighty burst of indignation, upset end root 
out the whole hord: of banks from the soil 
of freedom. Take care that in sowing the 
wind you do not reap the whirlwind. ` Bat suppose 
it is to have a proper specie basis. I ask where 
is this specie basis to come from? Do you pro- 
pose to resort again to the bankers of Europe? Be- 
fore this is done, I beg you to recollect that this 
country is now, including States, corporations, and 
individuals, mortgaged to the bankers of Europe 
for the sum of two hundred million of dollars—the 
annual intereston which amounts to nearly ten 
million of dollars! Do you propose to increase 
this indebtedness? Recollect that this interest is a 
constant drain upon the specie of the country. Yes, 
sir; it takes the kard money or the hard labor of the 
country to pay this interest. We may be content 
to take. paper rags as money; we may satisfy our- 
selves with this shadow of money; but these cun- 
ning bankers, into whose hands you propose to put 
us, know the difference; and as for your paper mo- 
ney, they will have none of it. 

If the capital of this bank is not to come across 
the briny deep, where is it to come from? ‘The 
answer’ is a plain one. 
drawn from the vaults of the local banks of the coun- 
try. The most of these banks are now in a state of 
suspension. It is desirable that they shou'd resume 
specie payments. What will be the effect upon 
these banks, if you extract from them twenty or 
thirty millions of their specie basis? The answer 
is, you put it out of their power to resume.’ For if 
they resume, your great mammoth regulator will 
cammence arun upon them, for the purpose of 
filling her own voracious maw; and the whole of 
them will be whelmed in one common wreck of 
ruin. The scenes of 1818, °19, °20, and ’21, will 
be again enacted in this country. 

Sir, I will not stop to draw a picture of the wide- 


try the four years succeeding the establishment of 
the Bank in 1816. Many who now hear me have 
vivid recollection of that period. Bot if past ex- 
perience is not svfficieni, pass this bill, and you 
will have itagain enacted before your eyes, 

But, Mr. Chairman, there is still another view 
in which I wish to examine this subject for a mo- 
ment or two. It was well remarked the other 
day, by the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Wisz,] 
whilst discussing the revenue bill, “that, of all 
things most to be desired by the country, it was 
that there should be stabiAty in the revenue duties.” 
This, sir, is a truism; and it is no less applicable 
to the amount ef the cireulating medium of the 
couniry, than to its tariff duties. A constant fluc- 
tuation from high to low prices. from abundance 
to scarcity of circulating medium, is the curse of 
any country; an expansion today and a contrac- 
tion to-morrow disturbs commerce, destroys agri- 
culture, and sils like an incubus upon the prospects 
of. the day laborer. All these evils are to be the 
fruits of this money-making machine. Geatlemen 
say that this Bank will regulate the currency. 

Regulate the currency! Why, sir, it will neither 
have: the will nor the ability to regulate the cur- 
rency. I will tell you how it will regulate the cur- 
rency. When it-gets fairly into operation, it will 
commence.a system of expansion, and all the small 


For the first six or twelve months, . or just as 
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before above it. 


The mest of it must be’ 


jong as the bank chooses, money (or rather paper) 
will be plenty. All things will go: on swimming- 


' ly—property, produce, labor, every. thing, will 
tise. There. will be an apparent improvement of 
Y the times; men will begin to think themselves yich 
` again; speculation will again commence; thousands 


will begin to, live by their wits, depending for their ` 


| daily bread upon the industry of others; and you 


will again hear the knave and the fool crying, 
“See, what a glorious time we have!” Upon the 
face of all this apparent prosperity, by a close in- 


_spection you will see the hectic fiush of the return- 


ing spasm. : ; i 
Shortly, the Bank begins to curtail its discounts 
—contract, the circulating medium, will be the 
word. Ina few short months they. will. reduce 
the amount of the circulating medium millions up- 
on millions. It will fall as fast as itrose, and will 
end as much below the medium amount as it was 
The farmex’s crop will be left to 
rot in his fields, or in his’ granaries, for the want 
ofa market; the day laborer willbe left tostarve for 
want of employment. In short, high and low 
prices, plenty, and scarcity, will. be. the:constant 
theme; whilst the best interests of the country. will 
become the by-sport and playthiags.of your, mise- 
rable moneymengers—the whole to end in the to- 
tal insolvency of the Bank; whilst the widow and 
the orphan, who have trusted their funds to ite 
management, will be left to beg for bread. Such, 
sir, will be the beginning and the end of your re- 
gulator of the currency. I beg you to look.to its 


| prototype, the late Bank of the United States, 


which now lies a heap of ruins—a by-word and 
reproach to the fair city in whose bosom it lived, 
flourished, and died. Sir, this is not all: this is to 
be the Treasury Bank--the fisc of the . nation. 
Where is all that holy horror so lately rung from 
one end of this Union to the other, at the union of 
the purse and the sword? ‘Where, are all those 
evidences of. the connection between the Executive 
power and the money of the nation, which was 
found in the simple operations of the Sub-Trea- 
sury? If there wasreal danger to our liberties from 
the amount of money that would be under the 
control of the Executive by the management of . 
the Independent Treasury, L ask what will be the 
danger when you place this Bank, with all its 
tremendous powers, under the control, and make 
it a branch of ‘the Executive arm of this Govern- 
ment? Sir, when it is the pleasure of the ma- 
nagers of this Fiscal Bank to make the people 
believe that “the powers that be” are wise and trust- 
worthy, they will show you how prosperous they 
have made the country, by issuing millions upon 
millions of paper promises; and then the cry will 
go forth, Lo, what a prosperous people we are! 
But, on the oiher hand, when it shail suit their 
pleasure to convince us that. the country. is ruined, 
they. will not be slow in applying to it their ruining 


‘powers: turn down the Bank screws, will bethe or- 


der; and, my word for it, they will keep them turn- 
ing until they make their victim cry for mercy. 

Sir, if this machine goes into operation, the time 
may be close at hand when there “fiscal barons” 
will give us a sample of their skill in making a 
President unpopular. If it were in order, I might 
point you to the men upon whom it will first ope- 
rate; and I might further point to the persen to 
whose benefit this operation is to enure. 

May the God of Liberty save my country from 
the fangs of such a heartless and soulless moneyed 
oligarchy as will settle around and about this mise- 
rable *fiseal Bank of the United States!” 

But whatever may be the disastrous consequences 
of the creation of this Bank, as I said in the-com- 
mencement of. my remarks, we are to be told that 
the people have ‘willed if, and there is nothing left 
for us:to do but to register the the decree. Upon this 
fact I take issue with the friends of this bill; and 
as they hold the affirmative, I call. upon them for 
their procf. A negative, Mr. Chairman, is rarely 
susceptible of proof; but in this ingtance I 
have some evidevce upon my side ofthis quention, 
which I am disposed to produce,..to show, that the 
people ot this nation.did not, decide in, favor of a 
Bank by: the election of Gen: Harrison. >- 

The first. witness that Lintroduce is the present 
Executive of the nation. He having: been, elected 


Bank,” will be received as a competent and eredi- 
ble witness. Hear, then, what John Tyler-says 
Upon thiş subject. On page eight of his message to 


this Congress, at the opening of the. session, is the | 


following: 

“The late contest, which terminated in the election of General 
Harrison tothe Presidency, was decided on principles well 
known aud openly declared; and, while- the Sub-Treasury re- 
ceived, in the result, the most decided condemnation, yet no 
other scheme of finance seemed to have been concurred in.” 

This, sir, is the official language of the acting 
President. What could be more pointed cn this 
subject? But this is not all. On page seven, of 
the same document, in speaking of the decision of 
the people upon this question of a Bank, he says: 


“The charter of the Bank of the United States expired by its 
own limitation in 1936. An effort was made to revive it, which 
received the sanction of the two Houses of Congress; but the 
President, of the United States exercised his veto. power, and the 
measure was defeated. A regard to fruth requires me to say 
that the President was fully sustained in the course he had 
taken by the popular voice. His successor in the chair of 
state unquatifediy pronounced his opposition to any new char- 
ter ofa similar institution; and not only the popular election 
which brought him into power, but the elections through much 
of his term, seemed clearly to indicate a concurrence with him 
in sentiment on the part of the people.” 


This, Mr. Chairman, is the evidence of Jobn 
Tyler, acting under the high responsibility of Pre- 
sident. ButI shall be much mistaken, if you look 
into the whole course of a long public life, if you 
do not find that all his acts are in perfect unison 
with that papular voice which he tells you has 
so repeatedly decided against a National Bank. 
Yes, sir; it is to those very opinions of his, so often 
expressed, that he is indebted for his present elevated 
position. It wasto gain the co-operation of the 
State rights party, who contend fora strict con- 
struction of the Constitution, that induced the con- 


* vention at Harrisburg to put John Tyler on the 


Whig ticket; and now, having by their aid been 
successful, they turn round and say that the people 
have decided in favor of a Bank, and denounce all 
those who deny it and resist the Bank as “Vire 
ginia abstractionists.”” 

I am done, sir, with this wimess in the exami- 
in chief, and turn bim overto my friends on the 
other side for cross-examsnation; begging them to 
remember that these, his avowed principles, were, 
at least before'the election, by them approved. 

T shall at this time refrain from reviewing the 
opinions of our late Chief Magistrate upon this 
question. That personage is now quietly resting 
in the tomb. He has paid the great debt of nature; 
prematurely, as I firmly believe, hurried to the 
grave by the constant and ceaseless applications to 
his-kind nature for office and place, of one of the 
most reckless and desperate hordes of camp fol- 
lowers that ever vexed an honest man, or disgraced 
God’s footstool. é 

{Here the Chairman called Mr. Kunnepy to 
order, stating that these remarks were out of 
order. ] 


Mr. KENNEDY: “Well, Mr. Chairman, these last 
remarks may have been out of order; I do not 
know whether they are or not. But this I do know, 
they are as true as gospel, in or out of order. But, 
to resume. Whatever may have been the opinions 
of: General Harrison upon tbis question, I know 
that many of his most warm and influential friends 
firmly believed that he was opposed to a National 
Bank. In proof of this, I will relate a cireum- 
stance which took place under my own eye. 
Whilst. canvassing for my seat on this floor, in the 
course of the last spring, I met one of my Whig 
competitors at one of our county courts. After I 
had addressed the people upon the subject of a 
Bank, and expressed my fears that such an institu- 
tion would be established under the pretext that it 
had been decreed by the people in the last Presi- 
dential election, my competitor followed me; and 
in the course of his remarks he stated ‘ that Gen. 
Harrison had lived and died opposed to a Nationa] 
Bank; and that, could his. voice be now heard 
from the silence of the grave, it would be raised in 
warning his friends against establishing another 
National Bank.” Such, sir, was the language of 
one of his most devoted friends, high in public con- 
fidence in my own State. 

I will not say, Mr. Chairman, there was no 
question decided by the people at the late Presi- 
dential contest. I will not say that principle was 


entirely put out of view, and passion appealed to; 
but I will say that, if this question was decided at 
all, it was against the Bank.. Sir, there was one 
thing decided in that controversy; and I hope I will 
be pardoned for saying that, in my view, that was 
all that: was decided. That was, that Mr. Van 
Buren should give place to General Harrison, who 
the people decided should “be, for the next faur 
years, the tenant of the White House. 1 will not 
Stop to point out ail the means-resoried to, to con- 
vince the people of the necessity of this change. 
I will not repeat the thousand and ‘one charges of 
extravagance which were trumpeted through the 
land—charges which are now freely admitied to 
be without foundation. I will not enumerate the 
numberlcss instances in which the answers to ques- 
tions of national policy were withheld from the“pub- 
lic eye,” and the people besought to exercise a little 
“generous confidence.” I will no! stop to show 
hat when the people asked for an expression of 
principles upon which the Government would be 
administered, the uniform answer was—hard cider 
and log cabin, Sir, these things are still fresh in 
the recollection of all; and I have no disposition to 
again get into hot blood end high words with my 
Whig friends. Bat this much I will say to them, 
in all soberness: those who planned and conducted 
the late campaign, have taken upon themselves a 
weighty and tremendous responsibility. Where 
are the public morals, good faith, temperance, and 
even the Christian religion? Look to the increase 
of erime, drunkenness, dissipation, and all the 
evils of a corrupt state of public morals, which 
daily greet us at every corner. Sir, all the worst 
passions of human nature have been aroused-—all 
the virtues of life are now prostrate in the dust, 
uprooted, destroyed, and rolled over by empty cider 
barrels? Let those who have invoked this storm 
look well to it; they must answer to their country 
and to their God for the ravages of this tremendous 
hurricane which they have conjured up for the sole 
and simple purpose of displac'ng the Democratic 
party who were lately in power. 

But let me ask, Mr. Chairman, why is it that 
this measure is pressed upon us with such pertina- 
city at this time? Why are we hurried at this exira 
session, called together for ihe purpose of providing 
revenue, without the most remote reference to this 
subject, sitting here under the burning rays of a 
midsummer sun? Why, Isay, is it that we are 
now pressed to this question? Sir, there can be 
but one answer—the friends of this bill dare not 
let this question come before tae people of the 
country. Itis the last dying struggle of Federal- 
ism in this land. Now or never is the motio. 

You may pass this bill now. You have the 
power to do so. Yes, sir, it will pass, word for 
word, letter for letter, figure for figure, as it now 
is. This has been decreed in another room of this 
Capitol, in caucus. But, I warn you, it will not 
do. The peop'e, upon whom you will place this 
galling chain, will break it link from link, and cast 
the broken fragments into the teeth of thore who 
forged it. Yes, sir; this will they do, un'ess the 
spiritof freedom, which once animated the bosoms 
of our neble sires, is totally extinct in the breasts of 
their degenerate sons. ThatI will not believe. - 

The few additional remarks that I shall make, I 
will confine to that section of the bill which refers 
to the branching power, and which is in the words 
following: 

“and the said directors may {also estabilsh one or more com- 
petent offices of discount and deposite in any Territory or Dis- 
trict of the United States, and in any State, with the consent uf 
such State. And when established, the said office or offices 
shall be only withdrawn or removed by the said directors prior 
to the expiration of this charter, with the previous assent of 
Congress: Provided, in respect to any State which shali not, 
at the first session of the Legislature thereof held after the pas- 
sage of this act, by resolution, 01 other usual legislative pro- 
ceeding, unconditionally assent or dissent to the establishment 
of such office or offices within it, such assent of the said State 
shall be thereafter presumed: And provided, nevertheless, 
That whenever it shall become necessary and proper for car- 
rying into execution any of the powers granted by the Consti. 
tution to establish an office or offices in any of the States what- 
ever, and the establishment thereofsball be directed by law, it 
shall be the duty of said directors to establish such office or 
offices accordingly.” à 

The first part of this strange feature of the bill 


puts the right to locate a branch of this bank upon . 


the assené of the State in which it is to be ‘located. 
But, as if there was a fear that the assent could not 
be procured, it is immediately changed so as to re- 
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by'the same voice which, it is said, decreed this - 


quire the State to dissent, ot its- assent would- de - 
presamed.. Not content: with. that, it stilt goss 
forther, and provides that. unless,there-is -aidiget 
entered in some of the usual forms: of, legislatien; — 
at the next meetings of the Legislatures.afier she 
passage of this bill, then forever after tateis 
to be taken as assenting. -o 4 
Here, sir, is a palpable -attempt..to pr 
expression of the. will-of: ihe -people.,of the-States 
upon this. subject. There is an evident hope-en- 
tertained that, though there may: be a clear: and eyi- 
dent majority of the representatives.of the-people 
entering their dissent in. one.branch.of the Legisla- 
ture, yet there may still be found one of a.majority 
in the other branch who. will :refuse. to. enter; his 
dissent; or, should both branches, agree: with- 
outa. single excepiion.to refuse admission. to this 
branch, yet the Executive may .be brought ‘to. Ye- 
fuse until the Legislature adjourns;.and.that: once 
done, the State has assented by this provision, not- 
withstanding nine-tenths ot. the people and-their te- 
presentatives have been clamorous in their opposi- 
tion.. This seems to me much like a deliberate in 
sult to the States. It is like placing a criminal at 
the bar of your court, telling him that be is charged 
with a high offence agains? the laws of {he-country; 
and, at the time you read the indictment, inform- 
ing him that unless he speaks ont and: denies the- 
charge instanter, it Shall be taken as confessed... Sir, 
this is not all. At the instant you, require. the States 
to plead to your. indictment, you deprive them of 
the power of spsech, by trammelling. their free ex- 
pression of opinion, saying that they must. speak 
through al! their usual organs of legislation.: This 
is really a strange attitude in which you are placing 
these sovereign States. But, Mr. Chairman, this 
is not all. If, in despiteof all the trammels you 
have attempted to throw around them, one.of the 
States shonid, by a miracle, be able to open her 
mouth in your prescribed mode, and say she will 
not have within ber borders a branch of. your 
“fiscality”—what then? Why, sir, you close up 
this beautiful compromise feature, by declaring you 
will put it there in spite of her and her remon- 
strances! This caps the climax. Here is:a di- 
rect proposition of seduction, accompanied with a 
theat that if persuasion is not successful, force 
shall be used to accomplish the dastardly object, 
Sir, the language that would best characterize 
this preposition would not become this hall, there- 
fore I refrain from its use. ButI must be per- 
mitted to say, that,in my mind, it is a species of 
truckling chicanery totally unworthy the Congress 
of this Union. Sir, if in the course of my remarks 
I have used what may be termed a homely phrase, 
or a żart expression, I beg you to believe. that itis 
not with the view of hurting the. feelings ofany 
ona. No, sir, such is my mode of expression; ‘it.is 
all the language Ihave. I have never -had the 
blessings of au education, which would enable me 
to select the beautiful, or the sublime, in whieh to 
clothe my ideas; on the contrary, my youth was 
spent over the blacksmith’s anvil, wielding the pon- 
derous sledge-hammer, to procure an honest living. 
Mr. Chairman, I will now conclude my remarks, 
by saying that, should this bill pass this House, as 
I feel confident it will; and should it receive the 
assent of the Executive, as I trust in God it will not 
—I, for one, will never cease miy. opposition to. it, 
though that opposifion may be humble and weak; 
yet, such as itis, it shall never cease, until my head 
is beneath the sod, or this bill wiped from the 
statute-book by an unconditional REPEAL! 


SPEECH OF MR. PICKENS, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 

In the House of Representatives, August 9; 1841—On 
the bul to repeal the’ Independent Treasury, and 
on the creation of a United States Bank. 

Mr. PICKENS spoke.in substance as follows: 

Mr. Canaman: The boyish rule that you have 
adopted asa limitacion on debate in this House, 
will prevent me. from noticing the many ignorant 


reventthe | 


3 


‘and dogmasical arguments tbat have been used for 


the last week’ on’the other side in ‘this ‘debate. 1 
shall. confine myself to the prominent points which 
at present occupy ‘the public mind. I have ever 
viewed the bill you now propose to repeal, aswell 
as its great antagonist the United States Bank, as 
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found impression upon the distribution of wealth 
‘abd ihe wages of labor: I have ‘never looked 
‘Upon’ these measures as affecting the success of 
‘this or that party: -I have considered them in re- 
jation to. their effects upon the permanent interests 
. of the country. The- currency of a country is its 
lifeblood; if it be Corrupted and unbealiby, the whole 


system becomes languid and nervous. ‘Those who | 


act'from party feelings, or from motives of, parti- 
- $d Süccess, on Such subjects, do great wrong to 
_ “themselyes and lasting injury to their country. 
“Connected with this subject, I lay down this ge- 
Neral proposition—hat nothing tends more to dis- 
turb trade; exchanges, and currency, than the use 
of Government credits, directly or indirectly. This 
effeét is. produced not only from the use of the 
credit of the State or Government itself, but from 
giving to. associated wealth artificial credit by 
creating corporations. They are ali great disturbers 
of thé natural course of trade, ` One fundamental 
‘reason why I have advocated the Independent 
Treasury is, thatit was calculated to abstract Go- 
vernment credit and resources from the business 
concerns of the country. is 
« “Po understand these propositions more fully, let 
us'look back at the state of things from 1834 to 
* 1837. We find that every corporation throughout 
‘the country, that obtained credit from an act of the 
Legislature, instantly went abroad to borrow 
what they called money. The States themselves 
went into the same system ona gigantic scale. 
The result was, that during that period there were 
at least $300,000,000 in corporation and State cre- 
dits shipped abroad, and exchanged indirectly for 
importations in the shape, for the most part, of Eu- 
ropean manufactures. They did not bring back 
money, but only added nearly to that amount in 
the importations of foreign productions over and 
above what would have been naturally demanded 
by the regular course of trade, and which could 
have been paid for by the exports from our pro- 
ductive labor. The consequence was the commer- 
cial catastrophe of 1837. From the immense ex- 
pansion of the times, corporations and State credits 
were cheaper and easier to ship than produce; and 
the consequence would have been, if the Opera- 
tion could possibly have been continued and sus- 
tained, that finally produce wou!d have been too 
dear to export at all, whilst every thing would have 
taken the shape of credit in some form or other. 
But the revulsion came, as was inevitable: and 
what now is the state of things? According to the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury in Decem- 
ber last, we find that, instead ot the imports ex- 
ceeding the exporis by at least the amount of pro- 
fits and trade, they were actually about $25,000,000 
below the exports. The exports for 1840 were 
$131,571,950, and the imports for the same time 
were only $104,805,891. This was a remarkable 
fact in the history of the exports and imports of the 
country. The balance (of about $25,000,000) wes 
used in paying the interest, and liquidating part of 
the debt owed in Europe. In the year 1839, our 
imports exceeded the imports of 1840 by 457,286,- 
241. This, too, is a most extraordinary fact for a 
time of peace. It is these great vibrations that prc- 
duce the derangement and pressure of the country; 
and they were caused again by the free use of State 
credits for the previous years. The importation in 
1839 was stimulated by the bank stocks, State 
bonds, and railroad stock, that were offered al-) 
though in smaller amounts than in 1835 and 1836) 
on the London exchange in 1838, at the high rate 
of six per cent. which tempted capitalists to invest; 
and the consequence wes a tide of importations in 
1839 above the natural demands of the country. 
And here, again, we see the necessity of a smail 
importation in the year 1840, and the consequent 
Stagnation and depression. But what is the final 
effect of of low imports? It will be to give rega- 
larity, by bringing things down to a proper level, 
and exchanging the produce ef labor, instead of 
credits, which tend so much to derange trade. 
State as well as corporation credits are now down, 
and canno longer be shipped with advantage. Let 
things alone—rely upon productive labor, the true 
source of wealth—and the country will soon right 
itself. Attempt again to use credit as a substitute 
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‘involving ‘prineiples calculated to produce a prò- || 


for produce, and you do nothing but involve trade 
in derangement, and perpetrate a great injustice 


upon productive labor. . -- {4 


What is the tendency of the measures. proposed 


at this session? . There are no credits that can be 
raised in the: States, which can bear par in a fo- 
reign market. And the great struggle now is to 
get the use of the credit of this Federal Govern- 
ment, which is to be carried into the foreiga. mar- 
ket. . True, your home capitalist. may, in the first 
instance, get hold of that credit by advances; but 
the final destiny of most. of it in his hands will be 
the foreign market. Your loan of $12,000,000,your 
United States Bank stock of $10,000,000—with a 
great probability of the final increase to $1 6,500,000, 


according to the condition of the bill, and your dis- ` 


tribution of the land revenue; or, which is the same 
thing, your funding the public’ domain, at the 
rate of at least $50,000,600—all will tend directly 
to swell the tide of foreign importations resting up- 
on this mass of Government stocks, instead of the 
natural wants of the country, according to the pro- 
ducuve labor of the country sent abroad in its ex- 
ports. This will food the country with . foreign 
goods, anc again disturb currency and exchange, 
instead of giving them a healihy and sound regu- 
lation. What is the result ofall this, as far as pro- 
ductive labor is concerned? Mr. P.sdid it was 
inevitable. Capitalists would get control cf the 
credits of this Government, precisely as they had 
heretofore of the State credits. It would be that 
class of Capitalists whose capital, being chiefly 


vested in deposites, money, and stocks, was” 


moveable, and could easily be transferred mto new 
channels as they were open for investment. They 
would then use these stocks to bring back produc- 
tions that came directly into competition with the 
productions of those whose capital was fixed and 
could net be withdrawn from existing investments. 
For instance: three-fourths of the capital vested in 
manufactures consisted of houses, machinery, 
water-power, &c. and could not be changed into 
the fluctuating investments of Government stocks. 
So it was with investments in land and its pro- 
ducts, Capital there could not take advantage of 
change of investment. Those who consumed im- 
portations brought in on Government credits, would, 
but for that circamstance, have consumed domes- 
tic productions; or, at least, Government credits 
brought in more than the natural demands of the 
country would need. The effect of this was to 
bring those who were able to get possession of 
these credits (money dealers) into direct competi- 
tion with the profits of fixed capital and produc- 
tive Jabor. Ithad also its corresponding and in- 
civental cffecis upon all classes of jabor. The 
recult of this at first would be to produce a 
fictitious and deceptive appearance of. prosperity; 
but this would be quickly succeeded by reaction 
and a proportionate condition of mercantile dis- 
tress and embarrassment. It requires no foresight 
(continued Mr. P.) to see how it will operate upon 
all those who depend on the home market for the 
sale of domestic productions. Nothing can pro- 
tect them but a very high tariff upon importations, 
so as to cut them off. Andeven that will be final- 
ly delusive, as it will increase the price of produc- 
tion, and sweil the cost of every thing up to the 
standard raised as protection. This, with Go- 
vernment credits, will create expansion, extend 
circulation, and finally make the home price so 
high as to admit the foreign importations again into 
competition. This will be immediately the case, 
if credits are so cheap as to admit of their shipment 
to greater advantage than produce. 


‘would now ask those who represent Connecti- 
cut, and those who represent Pennsylvania—the 
heart and centre of the domestic -producticn interest 
--if, after the experience of the last seven years in 
this system, they are prepared to putit again into 
Operation? If they represent changeable capital, 
then they may be right; but if they represent fixed 
capital and labor, then the system will be produc- 
tive to them, as it ever has been, of embarrassment 
and ruin. What they want is a steady market, re- 
gulated by demand and supply, for productive la- 
bor. ` Itis the use of Goverhment credit; in its va- 
r.ous shapes and forms, that disturbs, more than 
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| any other single cause, trade, exchanges, and cur- 


rency. . ae 
Idomot say that Government credits may not be 

used in some cases.) Incase of a war, oran in- 

usual ad extraordinary juncture of circumstances, 


‘they might. be used moderately to advantage. . Go- 


vernment might also-use.its own credit in the col- 
lection and disbursement of its revenues, to a cer- 
tain extent, without much derangement of trade 
or currency. But even there it has i's limit. It 
can scarcely ever exceed one-fifth of the revenue, 
without falling below par. For instance: if the 
Government were to collect $20,000,000 annually 
in revenue, it might perhaps use its own credit to’ 
the amount cf $4,000,000. -If it were jn debt to 
any extent, more might be used. And this could 
be done at a very low rate of interest—perhaps 
with no interest, and only receivability; On this 
subject there is an identity of interest between the 
producer of domestic exports, and the producer of 
domestic manufactures. The producer of the do- 
mestic exportsells under a foreign standard, which 
is gold-and silver, as they.are the fixed standards 
of the world; and he buys property onder the local 
or home standard, which under extended credits 
and paper expansion, is necessarily high. The 
consequence is, that ke sells produce low, and 
bays property high. What he wants is to buy un- 
der the same standard he sells by. The contrary ope« 
ration is productive of embarrassment and loss. 
Now the producer of domestic manufactures has 
precisely the same interest in the home statdard 
that the producer of domestic exports has, If ere- 
dits and expansion swell ‘circulation, ‘prices will 
rise at home so as to admit foreign production at a 
high rate into competition freely in the home mar- 
kel. The consequence is, that all Government ere- 
dits, by creating local expansion, come directly in- 
to conflict and competition with productive Jabor 
in every department. Hence it is that they pro- 
duce an unjust distribution of wealth, and an in- 
jurious effect upon the permanent wages of labor. 
Under local expansion, created by Government 
and corporation credits, stocks arise, real estate 
rises, and property of all kinds has a nominal rise; 
but the wages of labor are the last tq rise. What 
the laborer wants is, to convert his labor into 
property. But under credit expansion he cannot 
do so; as property ries, and his labor is stationary, 
or at least but very little affected. It is those who 
have moveable capital that reap the whole advan- 
tage of Government credi's. ‘Phe truth is, that 
God and nature have made the it.terests of produc- 
tive labor, whether vested in raising domestic ex- 
ports, or in producing manufactures or any thing 
else for home consumption, identical and united. 
And it is nothing bat Government, and the igno- 
rant and pragmatical experiments of man, that 
have ever separated them. ` 

But, Mr. Chairman, we are told that-a United 
States Bank is to reconcile every thing. Let us, 
for a moment, look into the difference in the state 
of the country now, and in 1816, erin 1791. At 
the Jatter period, the Government had assumed and 
created a debt of somethirg like. $80,000,000. It 
was, for the most part, owed in the country. So, 
in 1816, we had incurred a debt of $130,000,000 
by the war. But this also was principally owed 
in this country. You created. a National Bank, 
resting upon that debt. This justified a high reve- 
nue to pay off that debt. And it was through this 
high revenue that you created a surplus fund, 
which the Bank used to control your currency and 
exchanges. How it operated, I will hereafter 
show. But, now, what is the state of the country? 
We have had no war, and ihe Government is com- 
paratively fee from debt to any extent. Buta 
foreign debt is owed by the county, through 
States and corporations, &c, to sn extent of near 
$200,000,000, as estimated by many. Now, sir, 
you creale a Bank, wiih no debt due by the Go- 
vernment at home, but with the country undér a 
foreign debt; and what is the consequence? Why, 
connect it with your Government credits you “pro- 
pore to create, and the first effect will: be” to 
swell expansion, and then foreign’ exchange’ will 
be against the country: And then there will be a 
demand for exportation of specie... And your Na: 
tional Bank, if, it attempt to regulate exchange, 
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will be compelled to ship specie. This will have 
-to.be done, or there must be suspension, or a re- 
sort to more Government credits to sustain the 
Bank. Nothing can be raised equal to specie, but 
the credits of the General Government... And as it 
will bea Government Bank, you will. consider it 
your duty to sustain its credit; and it is as certain 
as.the law of trade, that, under expansion, the spe- 
cie must be shipped to meet foreign exchange; or 
the Government must supply the place by the crea- 
tion of stocks to meet the demand; or there must be 
suspension. This has often been the ease with the 
Bank of England. In 1792, Clavier, with the 
French financiers, through assignats and cashing 
drafts, made a run upon the Bank, which threw 
the nation into convulsions, and the Government 
was obliged to resort to exchequer bills to sustain 
the institution. Pitt was always compelled, when 
a foreign debt was pressed, or when heavy dis- 
bursements were made to the continental armies 
in their wars, to resort to exchequer bills to pre- 
serve the Bank from ruin. Under a large foreign 
debt, and with local expausion created by Govern- 
ment credits, no National Bank can, in the nature 
of things, stand without coustant aid from Go- 
vernment. The difference in 1816 and the 
present time is as wide as poss:ble. There 
is now a heavy foreign debt pressing; and any 
thing calculated to swell local expansion will 
create exchanges against us, and a conse- 
quent run for specie. 
result. We might sustain a National Bank, 
if the Government owed a large debt, and that 
debt was principally due in this country. Resting 
upon the revenues of the Government, a Baok 
might then sustain itself; but even then it would be 
difficult, if the States were to expand their credits. 
What sustained the last Bank was the public de- 
posites that it held and discounted upon. These 
surplus deposites were alone jusified by the faet 
that we had a heavy war debt to pay off, which 
authorized the Government to collect a heavy reve- 
nue; and it was used by the Bank asa central fund 
to check and discount upon. it was to the Bank 
the same thing as if the Government had brought 
so much specie from Mexico, and placed it in vault 
for the purposes of banking. The following is the 
table of deposites for each year: 


Amount of public deposites in the United States Bank, 


according ta the returns. 


Year i818 -  $7,609.501 90/Vear 1826 -~ §6.993,350 45 
1819- 2,960,718 08 1827 -7,623,226 18 
1820 - 2,965,018 53 18283 -8,032,255 80 
1821-  2337,071 46 18299 - 8,168,025 59 
J822 - 3,495,118 30 1830 7,899,904 29 
1823 - 6,874,418 31 1831- 8186241 2l 
1824 + 8,031,076 98 1832. - 11,387,724 24 
185 - 6,393,366 74 1833 - 8,529,040 61 


Tn 16 years, $109,476,258 64 

The average annual amount of public deposiies, 
during that time, was $6,717,191 17. That, at 
simple interest, wouid be $7,523,253 92. If 
they issued three to one in deposite, then it 
was $22,563,662 53. After removal from the 
United States Bank, the public deposites in the State 
banks were a. follows: 


Year 1834 . . - $11,702,905 31 
1835 . . » 8,882,858 42 
1836 . . + 26,749,803 96 
1837 . . + 45,968,523 86 


It was these deposites of public money, used for 
banking purposes, that created a central fond, 
which enabied the bank to do sueh suceessfal busi- 
ness in exchange. They did business npon pub- 
lic money, iurnished by taxation; and having the 
colleetion and disbursement of tae revenues, they 
concentrated in their hands all theexchanges of 
the country. The consequence was, that their 
chief profits were made from exchanges; so much 
so, that in cne year they had the profits, from bilis 
of ihis kind, on an amount of 4160 000,000. It 
was a roo.opoly; and as they had publie tunds 
with which to cperate, there could be uo compe- 
tition. Unless you give a National Bank heavy 
public deposites, it can do bat litle more busi- 
ness in exchange than any other Bank. Hence it 
is, that a publie debt is the very soul and 
strength of a National Bank. As soon as the pub- 
lic deposites were removed, the Bank began to de. 


There can be no other 
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Legislature. Then it was that Mr. Biddle pro- 
' claimed in a letter thathe bad obtained a charter 
stronger than ever—stronger for all useful purpo- 
ses. But what was the result? In little more than 
a year from this declaration the Benk, began to 
fail andrun down. The difference was, that the 
Bank had to pay out to the State of Pennsylvania 


$5,000,000 asa bonus; and, instead of receiving 


about an average of $7,000,000 of public deposites 
to bank upon, it received nothing; and the conse- 
quence was, that it lost the business of exchange. 
It had no favors from Government; and its capital 
being large, it was induced to seek a foreign 
market, under the hopes of making large dividends 
for such a capital. From this consideration, also, 
it was tempted to speculate in stocks and produce; 
and the more extended its operations became, the 
more complicated its concerns, and the more com- 
plete were its disasters and final overthrow. It is 
only Government Stocks, public debt, public depo- 
sites and revenues, that can sustain a United Siates 
Bank; and then with great difficulty and great loss 
to productive labor. The recent developments 
connected with the United States Bank at Philadel- 
phia—that dim charnel-house through which we can 
be— 


uf Led only by those gleams 
“Which foul corruption lights?— 


ought to make us hesiiate long before we would 
wish to see another such created. Who can leok 
on the vouchers for more than $600,000 said ta be 
burnt, and other transactions disclosed in relation 
to that institution, without feeling his heart grow 
sick .with disgust for the weakness and depravity 
of frail human nature? And, yet, while all these 
things are fresh arcund us, we see men eager to 
rush again into the same temptations. Similar ex- 
amples might also be furnished on a smaller scale, 
in hundreds of minor institutions throughout the 
country for the last three years. It cannot be 
oiherwise where deposite and issue, discount and 
circulation, are concentrated in the same in- 


stitution. The temptation is too great for 
the frailty of human nature. If we must 
have banks, let thim be separated into 


thore of deposite and issue; keep the two powers 
in distinct institutions. There can be no permanent 
safety to the community where the two powers are 
habitaally unitedin one and the sane corpors- 
tion. If paper circulation is practicaliy to become 
the measue of value, then it ought to be regulated 
by the sovereign power of the community; for it 
becomes as muca au atiribute ofsovereignty as the 
power io “coin money and regulate the value 
thereof.” 


But, Mr. Chairman, we are told that a Nation- 
al Bank is essential to regulate exchanges; and I 
rather think that this assertion pashad as much 
weight inthe community as any other corsidera- 
tion. Many have been induced to believe that 
such was the fact. There never was a greater 
fallacy. Thetrue meaning of real exchange is the 
difference between cash and a bill drawn ona given 
point. This could alone be regulated by the state 
of trade between the two points. But, in the 
modern use of the term, it had come to be consi- 
dered as merely the difference between bank-notes 
of different institutions, or the difference in the 
price of bank paper. A bank note was at specie 
par, or underit, secording to its convertibility. 
Exchange is now coasidered the difference between 
the capacity of banks to convert their paper into 
specie at one point, and their capacity at another 
point. For instance: in ihe city of Augusta, I 
believe, the banks all suspended—excen', perhaps, 
the Planters and: Mechanies; and the consequence 
was, that there was a difference in favor of the 
paper of that institulien of some five or six per 
cent. So that, if this be exchange, then there was a 
difference of five or six per cent. in exchange from 
one street in Augusta on another street in the sa 
city. The same might be said as io the Hamburg 
Bank, which ison one side cf the river, and the 
banks on the other side. It is only the ¢cifference 
in the price ‘of bank paper, as compared with spe- 
cie par; itis a mere absurdity to call it exchanze, 
and the argument founded on it isa mere catch- 
penny argument. Now, in this modern sense of 


me 


cline, until it was rechartered by the Pennsylvania | exchange, I lay down the proposition, that the late 


_ credulous people. Counting-house - clerks, w. th 


United States. Bank never -did equalize exchanges. 
We have. heard it boldly asserted that- all this w 
regulated by the last Bank, as if we were.to.forg 
the past. Cross-road politicians, and county court 
lawyers, straddling cider barrels, with Trace: 
skins around their necks, have recklessly an 

rantly made-these assertions to gull and dece; 


quill behind their ear, whe never read any thing but. - 
the prince-current in some: foreign paper or in Ben-. 
nett’s Herald, will. gravely lecture. the country: 
about equalizing exchanges, with. as much’ pre-. 
sumption as if they were the patres conseripti. of the. 
land. ` E PE 
Now let us look ‘at the -history of this matter. 
from the records, during the full. operation -ofthe 
last United States Bank. I present you “a table. 
taken from Senate document No. 457, session of 
183738: se RNG 
PRICES OF BANK 


Maryland - 
North Carolina 


OELE TO 
NOTES THROUGHOUT THE YEAR ISIB.: 


6 to 10 and from 2 to 30 per cent. dis i 
3to 4 *. tro 6 hie be 


South Carolina -~ lto 3 percent. discount. 

Georgia - - 3to 4 is a a 
Tennessee + 4to 5 and from8 to 10 percent. discount,’ 
Kentucky - 6to 10 per cent discount, gee 
Ohio - - 6tol0 “ z 


PRICES OF BANK NOTES THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 1819. 
Country banks of Pennsylvania 1 per cent. discount. 


Maryland s 

Country banks of New York + 3to. 4 Roy 
Virginia . . = Bto 4d. _# 
North Carolina - . - 5to 10 Meng 
South Carolina - . - 3t0 8 é 
Georgia - : . - 8to We ee 
Tennessee : . + 15 to 25 ~ a 
Kentucky - E - 10 to 25 e 
Ohio . - . - 15 to 20 “ 


PRICES OF BANK NOTES THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 1820, 


Boston : - - - lto 2 percent. discount.. 
Massachusetts country banks - 3to 4 « 
Pennsylvania country banks ~- 3to 4 aoe 
Virginia - 5 $ ~ lto 3 n 
South Carolina -~ . a lto 4 u 
Georgia - - . - lto 10 bs 
Tennessee, no price. 
Kentucky, no price, 
Ohio - . - - 15 to 25» g 
United States branch. banks gene» 

rall - Á . . pa a 
United States branch bank at . 

Portsmouth, N. H. -~ - 2to 4 “ } 
United States branch bank at 

Boston, Massachusetts - - Qe ty “ 
United States branch bank at 

Middletown, Connecticut - $to 4 a 


PRICES OF BANK NOTES THROUGHOUT THE -YEAR 821. 
Maine . - . è 4 per cent. discount. 
Rhode Island - ag 2 ee 

New York country banks - - 
Pennsylvania country banks - 
North Carolira -~ - : 
Sonth Carolina - - 
Georgia - - - . 
Tennessee, no sales. 

Kentucky Bank and-branches >» 30 w 


Tnese are not the extreme, but the average. 
There are separate tables, containing the discount _ 
of those banks that were greater than the average 
quoted, which amount to 50 and 80 per cent. diše 


6 K 
3 “ 
4 ity 
4 e 
5 “ 


| count, &e. in the same period. 


PRICES OF BANK NiTES IN PHILADELPHIA, THROUGH- 
OUT THE YEAR 1826, 


Maine and New Hampshire - 1 to 23 per cent. discount, 
New York country banks - - 2to 5 

North Carolina . - 3to 4 i 

South Carolina -~ - - lto 2 is 
Georgia - $ . - 2to 3 oe 
Alabama - - - - 10 to 15 ky 
Mississippi - : < 10 6: 
Tennessee - - - ~ 20 ae 
Keutucky - - ` - 40 to 50 “ 

Ohio - . : - 5to 8 Ma 


a 
PRICES CF BANK NOTES THROUGHOUT THE YEAR ]827, 
Maine and New Engiandgenerally 3 to 2$ percent. discount, 
New York counuy. - - lto 3 u “ 


Western Virginia - 3to 4 H 

North Carolina - 3to 6 n ; 
Alabama § a 10 to 25 te 
Louisiana ~ í z 5 a 2 + 
Natchez - . 6 5 
Tennessee - x 10 “i 
Kentucky - - 30 to 40 a 

Ohio - ` : : ai to ri i 


Michigan : aN ‘ 
PRICES OF BANK NUTES. THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 1828, 


North Carolina - . - 6 to 12 percent. discount. 
Georgia - ž ys - 2to 4 7 
Alabama - at . -20 to 25 “ 

New Orleans . - 4to 6 « 
Mississippi $ - ŝto 7 T 
Tennessee - A j i 10 A 
Kentucky: - s 


A n 25 ` 
I believe that thousands have. been induced to * 
think that the last United States Bank made-al{ 


“these things equal. Now, if a National Bank could: 


jhen it ma 
Hy“ 


every bank in the West and Southwest. The 
countty was prostfated under it; and such must in- 
eVitably be again the’ operation of a central Go- 
vetniihent instithtion, w e 
mote’ States.” ‘It will use the power and resources 
of the Federal revenues to oppress and ruir our los 
eal institutions. “ F am not left to:conjecture in this 
matter, Iwas the history ofthe last Bank. Mr. 
Biddle avowed. the policy in a communicalion, as 
president of that. institution, toza committee of 
Cotigitess, dated” 16th April, 1832. He used the 
following langiiage: -` ; : 

“The. whole force of the institution was therefore directed to 
stebhethet that place, (New York,) and the distant’ branches 
wore® directed: to :avoid incommoding -it, and the Atlantic 
branches hear to them, by drafts upon them; but to pay their 
balances (0 them with as little delay as the convenience of their 
respectivé localities would permit. Thisis the whole policy of 
the Bank ‘in the last six months. It will be seen, therefore, that 
without 4 diminution there is an actual increase of business 
in New York, and a large increase of the domestic bilis at the 
branches; the increase in New York being for the purpose of 
protecting the interest there; and the increase of- the -reniit« 
tances being from the West. and South to sustain: New York 
and the Northern Atlantic branches. In.assuming this. part on 
the present occasion, the Bank deemed itself only acting as it 
was designed to act -by the Congress which created it, and 
placing itgel fin its true natural attitude to. the Government and 
the country.” ; 


I think Mr. Cheves and Mr. Biddle have both 
declared’ that there was no period of their presiden- 
cy of that institution when they could not, if they 
had chosen, have exercised its power so as to have 
prostrated any local bank they might think proper. 
Ic is a strange infatuation to see men eager to 
place the local institutions, particularly: of the 
South and West, at the mercy of such. an institu- 
tion. . Are we prepared to sacrifice our local stock- 
holders, who have vested their all in our. State 
banks, for the interest of anew central Government 
Bank? It ‘arises from the delusion as to ex- 
changes. Create such a Bank, and if it gives 
you a circulation that shall be equal every where, 
it can only be done by making its paper equal to 
gold and silver; and if it be equal to gold snd sil- 
ver, it'will then require as much produce, or as 
mucH of any thing to get it as to get gold and 
silver. 


If your local paper be not convertible then, it 
will require just as much of that to procure the 
money of a United States Bank, as it would to pro- 
eure gold and silver now, or available funds. The 
local paper’ would be just as much ‘below the 
United States Bank standard as it would be below 
specié par—that is, if the United States Bank pa- 
per should be equal every where; and it would on. 
ly be so, because of its equality with the specie 
standard. And this I have demonstrated from the 
price of bank paper, which I have. shown you in 
the tables presented for the different years of the 
existence of the last. Bank: to this might be added 
the,cd&tt uf transportation of specie. Now, then, 
when you establish branches of a national institu- 
tion, and make its circulation equal to gold and 
silver, then will commence the system of compar- 
ing the paper of your State institutions with that of 

*the branch at the nearest. point; and the conse- 
quence will be, that private brokerage will be 
\ransferred to the counters of the branch, and your 
, local paper wiil be shaved there. From its con- 
nection with the revenues of the Government and 
a ‘central institution sustained by public depo- 
sites, it will get control of fictitious exchanges, 
and, a8 an inevitable consequence, will sacri- 
ficé, in emergency, the distant points to sustain 
the centre. It cannot. be, nor ever has bees, 
+ otherwise. This kind of equalizing exchanges 
js ail-nominal.’ There may be only one-half or 
three-fonrthc per cent: between the branch and the 
central institution; but ‘the circulation of the local 


"tables presen 


, banks will be stili below par, in exaet proportion to` 
: their convertibility at a commercial point: “This 
was ihe- casé, as’. I “have~shown from ‘the 
: f It wil take just the ‘same’ 
amount of ldcal papér, or. of produce, toob- ii 


tain the general and egual ciréulation, uhder 


` that system, as it does to procute speécié, with the 


exception of the cost of transportation. Any two 
specie points are now equal in exthaiige, except as 
to cost of transportation and the difference in trade. 
Productive labor ean receive no advantage from 
any other system that the preservation of the specie 


standard; and that can be’ done by this Governs 


ment using it entirely in its dues and disburse- 
ments, and by the States enforcing convertibility in 
their local institutions. ‘Trae, the Government 
might use certificates of deposite made in gold or 


silver, either on account of public funds, or even ` 


of private finds made in public depositaries, pro- 
perly authenticated, where the certificate represent- 
ed dollar for dollar and guilder for guilder. Such 
acirculation, strictly limited, might be used with- 
out expansion, or derangement to commerce, or in- 
jury to labor. ` 

This idea of regulating exchanges and paper cir- 
culation has been taken from the operations of the 
Bank of England.. That Bank has heretofcre 
adopted, as the basis of this regulation, the state 
of the exchanges; making them the barometer of 
their currency or circulation. When exchanges 
were against the Bank, it assumed that their cur- 
tency was too expanded; and when in their favor, 
the reverge—unless ata very low rale. So that, 
when exchanges are against them, they raise the 
price of interest, and consequently contract dis- 
counts and circulation; and the reverse when in 
their favor. They have heretofore supposed this 
to be a perfect test of the true level of currency. 
Yet, so far from exchanges being’a true test of 
the proper level of currency, it is subject to so 
many modifications and variations as to amount 
to nothing certain. If all nations were to have 
always the same trade, and the same laws 
to regulate it, then we might see the proposition ap- 
proach something nearer to truth. But every new 
tariff or tax law will alter the relation of exports 
and imports to a certain extent, and consequently 
affect exchanges. The proposition also assumes 
that there will always be the same amount of pro- 
duction, whereas the seasons themselves change 
constantly in different countries, altering the rela- 
tion of demand and supply. So it is with many 
other things that will suddenly and invariably af- 
fect exchanges without the slightest relation to 
wheiher the circulation be above the proper level 
of currency or not. No fallacy can be greater 
than to suppose that any bank, either here or in 
England, can regulate exchanges. Look at the 
operations of the Bank of England for the last three 
years, and it will show us some experience on the 
subject of exchanges being under the control of a 
Bauk. In January, 1838, the Bank had a steck of 
bullion in its vaults of £8,895,000. sterling,* which 
had, before that period, been considered about 
£1,000,000 more than was necessary for a sound 
state of the currency and circulation. But what 
was the operation of the year? It was supposed, 
from the prevalence of wet weather, that the crop 
of grain would fail; and the consequence was, that 
in August, 1838, exchanges began to set against 
England. 

On the 8th January, 1839, the bullion in the 
vault of the Bank was £9,336,000,} which was 
£441,000 more than the January before; and 
yet what was the remarkable fae? In a few 
months exchanges ran so steadily against the Bank, 
that on the 21 April the stock of bullion had 
diminished to £7,073,000, or a drain had been 
made, in that short time, of €2,263;000 to. meet ex- 
changes. The reason was, that from the failure 
of the home crop, large importations of grain had 
been made from the Baltic. -It was from this state 
of things, and not from the small stock of 
bullion, or excessive circulation, (although -there 


had been, inthe winter of 1828, a partial expan- 


*Report of the Chamber of Commerce and Manufactures at 

Manchester, 140, page 7. rs LA Aa EER AA 
eport of the Chamber of Commerce and Manufactures at 

Manchester on the Bank of Englaiid, 1849, pags 11. ere 


“sion and low interest,) that exchanges ran go steadiv 
ly against England.’ The consequence would haye- 
been, that the:bank would have been compelled ta: 


suspend, or the Government would have been com-: 
pelled to prevent™it by issuing exchequer bills’ for 
its temporary: relief? if >it bad: not--been for: the” 


timely ‘aid: procured: from the Bak- of France 
: The “demand for golé:for exportation continued 


in the fate of the fact that the directors raised u 


- price of “interest ‘to 5 per cènt. and on-201h June; : 


1839, they advanced it 5% per cent.and on Ist 
August it was fixed at the unprecedented rate of 
6 per cent. The draia of bullion still continued, 


_ and they were compelled to obtain £2,000;000; ‘or’.* 


about $10,000,000, from the Bank of France: 
How can any man talk about a bank regulating 
exchanges after this? It is all a delusion: - No 
National Bank—nor the Government itself—nor 
any other power on earth—ever has, or ever can 
regulate exchanges, Nothing: but the course ‘of 
trade, which is as irresistible and uncontrollable’ 
as the laws of nature, can regulate thése things. 
This, again, is regulated by the universal-pritiexple 
of demand and supply. All interference with this, 
under the visionary idea of regulating it; either 
through the Government, or through’ the agency of 


: a bank; on ‘public funds, is perpetrating gross iti- 


justice to individuals, and deep wrotg to prodtic- 
tive labor. Itcan end in nothing but changing the 
distribution of wealth. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I must pass on to another 
subject. Ithas been said for the last three years 
that the cause of the embarrassments of the coun- 
try, and the revulsion in commerce, was owing to 
the war of Government upon credit; and that the 
Independent Treasury, which you now propose to 
repeal, has been the ruin of the' land. 'This has 
been repeated by a thousand demagogues; and-it 
has been uttered so boldly in the very arrogance of 
ignorance, that many honest people have been in- 
duced to believe it. Let us analyze ‘it by the his- 
tory of the facts which have been developed to’ 
us within the last few years. We can all now look’ 
back upon the past,and examine thescenes through 
which we have gone. Need I tell you of the sfate 
of things in 1834, 1835, and 1836? To look back 
now, seems more like a dream than any thing 
else. i ; 

It will be recollected that I have laid down the 
proposition, that nothing tended more to disturb 
trade, exchanges, and currency, than the free use. 
of Government credits. I have shown you that in 
1834 the Government deposites were increased to 
$11,702,905 31, and they were placed in the State 
banks throughout the Union, which stimulated 
them. to enlarge their discounts so as to counteract 
the operations of. the United States Bank. About 
this time a great eypansion began in England as 
well as here. In 1835 the East India Company: de- 
posited in the Bank of England a large amount of 
funds (more than £2,000,000) to be loaned out. 
This, together with other causes, made interest low 
in London. America furnished an éxtensive 
field for investment. ‘Turnpike, railroads; ‘and'ca- 
nal companies were about opening new: and fertile’ 
regiohs.in every State in the Union. Banks were 
daily increased. The States themselves became in- 
toxicated with the general excitement. They joined 
with .their corporations in borrowing largely. 
Their stocks, as well as every other sort of Ameri- 
can stocks, were daily sold on the London ex- 
change. In the single year of 1836, two’ hundréd 
joint-stock. banks, including branches, were created 
in Great Britain. This swelled the tide of circu- 
lation and credits. In 1836 the pablie deposites 
of this Government had increased to $26,749,- 
803 96. The local banks that held this immense 
amount of public funds increased their business 
upon it.’ The whole country became one madden- 
ingand dizzy whirl of speculation. Go upon-ex- 
change in your large cities, and you might see maps 
and drawings of splendid cities all along your lake 
coast‘and the interior of the unknown West, with 


‘most glowing descriptions of ‘their rising prospécts 


—stréeis laid out and houses built-—and yet nota 
treé cut, in reality, upon the ‘site; ahd “not a 
tuft of grass removed. Every. little country: vil- 
lage had its lots tp ih market; and all selling from 
$500 to $10,000 ‘the squared acre. Every hing 
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rosé.tothe' highest price. Circle “after circle’ ex- 
patided upon the surface of ihe waters around: us. 


The frenzy of excitement. was complete. “Every. 


maf thought he had. nothing to do batto streteh 
out h s hand and grasp a fortune without. bounds. 


Each new Siate or corporation credit but swelled. 


expansion and raised prices, and. then. created. the 
demand.fora new and still more enlarged- circula- 
tion... The consequence’ was, that State-Govern- 
ment credits of: all. sorts. became: so cheap that 
they were shipped instead of. produce,-which the 
home price: made. ton: dear-to ‘ship; so: ntdeh so, 
that even foreign wheat. was imported into: our 
owh country to sell, under our local expansion. 
I will not go into the theory of that beautiful 
and philosophical proposition, as to thé effects 
of cheap and expanded credits upon the ‘shipment 
of produce, which was so ably treated by my friend 
from Virginia [Mr. Hunter] the other night. 
In addition to the State Government credits, 
and corporation credits, that were thrown upon 
the market of the world, I have.shown you that in 
1836 this Government also had, in the shape of its 
deposites in the local banks, funds to the amount 
of $26,747,803 96, upon which business was done 
to stimulate the local expansion. 

When credits were thus expanded to the highest 
points, every thing rose to the highest price, except 
the’ public lands; agd they were subject to entry 
ata fixed price. Tie consequence was, that all 
‘investments had a tendency to the fixed prices of 
our public lands; and, under this local expansion, 
they would have been entirely absorbed in a few 
years. The évil was growing and overwhelming; 
and, from the immense public deposites which were 
daily increasing in the local banks, the Govern- 
. ment itself was aiding to swell and inflate the tide, 
.,.80,much so, that the publie deposites in the first 
-part of 1837 were $45,968,523 86. But in 1836 

we passed the deposite aet, or, as it has been er- 
roneously called, the distribution act; which took 
‘the deposites from the commerwial points, where 
they ‘had been. used to discount upon and increase 
thé’ circulation, and deposited them with the 
States—not in proportion to commercial demands, 
but‘ in proportion to federal population. This 
brought the funds from the central points of com- 
mercè to the interior, and produced a demand for 
their convertibility into cash or equivalent furds, 
This produced a great check upon credits and dis- 
‘counts. The local institutions at commercial 
points felt it deeply. But, in the mean time, to- 
wards the latter end of 1836 the tide began to turn. 
The Bank of England, that had stimulated Ameri- 
can eredits for two years, began to feel the neces- 
sity of calling in its debts in gold and silver or avail- 
able funds. American stocks had:been put upat 
thë high rates of 5and 6 per cent. - The London 
capitalists had been tempted to take them. In the 
wean time, the stuck of bullion in the Bank of 
England was low; and they commenced a system 
ot contraction, raised the price of interest, and mer- 
chants and capitalists of England were compelled 
to'call in their debts abroad. Their agents were 
ordered to ‘dispose of their stocks, and, in lieu of 
the shipment of produce to a falling market, to re- 
Mit thè amount in specie or bills of exchange. The 
consequence was, exchange rose in favor of Eng- 
land from every indebted point, until it soon ex- 
ceeded the cost of freight, interest, and insurance 
upon the transportation of specie.* Builioa was 
brought into the bank from every quarter of the 
globe. On 7th March, 1837, the bank reduced ra- 
pidly her loans; and on the 14th December, 1837, 
had actually reduced them in those few months 
. £1,852,000, or- near $46,000,000. At the same 
time, she increased ner bullion £4,124,000, or 
about $20,000,000. This, of course, was with- 
drawing so mach from ihe basis of credis and cir- 
culation elsewhere, and was equivalent to @ con- 
traction. ` Add this to the sum of $40.000,960 re- 
duced in loans, and it makes near $60,000,000 
within abont nine months. Mark, now, that on 
the: 7th March, 1837, this. tremendous operation 
commenced. We immediately felt it deeply and 


sensibly, in every partof America. The conse- 


* Re ort of the Chamber.of Commerce and Manufactures at. 
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quence was, that exchange rose so’ high, that, on 
fhe 12th May, 1837, about two or three months af- 
ter it commenced, our-banks were driven to.a ge- 
neral suspension, or they would have lost all their 
specie. And now, to ascribe this to the Indepeng: 


| dent Treasury, upon the adoption of which we 


were not called to decide until September, 1837; 
argues the grossest ignorance or must wanton 
knavery. Sir, it arose from the stimulated and 
highly expanded state of the commercial world: 


Its effects were aggravated here by the extensive {| 


use of State credits, corporation credits, and final- 
ly by the use of Federal Government credits, in 
the shape of. heavy. public deposites, which were 
received in paper circulation, and handed over to 
the local institutions as the basis of new and en- 
larged expansion. The catastrophe and convul- 
sion would have happened under any system; but 
it would have been much modified and but lit- 
tle felt in this new country, if it had not been 
for the Government use of bank circulation, 
and the inordinate and extensive use of State 


and General Government credits, as I have de- - 


scribed, in the business and commerce of the Con- 
federacy. 

If it was the war of Government upon credit, 
or the independent Treasury, that produced these 
great results, what was it that produced a simulta- 
neous effect through every county and town in 
England? What was it that produced, in 1837, a 
revulsion in every commercial country in the 
world, which was felt in exact proporiion.to the 
use of paper circulation and the expansion pro- 
duced by stimulated credits? I have not time to 
read full extracts from British pamphlets giving 
statements of the universal and dreadful distress 
that prevailed throughout England in 1837 and 
1838. No man can read the various accounts 
from the different parishes, of the miserable, hun- 
gry, starving povr, who werecompeiled to beg for 
support, and the hundreds and thousands who re- 
ceived soup from the hands of charity, or bread 
from the police regulation of the different towns, 
without feeling the deepest emotions of sorrow. E 
can only make a few quotations to show ‘the ex- 
tent ofthe pressure and ruin in England in 1837. 
I quote from the report ef the Chamber of Com- 
merce and Manufactures at Macchester, which fut- 
nishes more facts than any document I have ever read 
read bearing upon these points. It was made on 
the 12:h of December, 1828. At page 14 the lan- 
guage is as follows: 

“Tt may be estimated that, in the production of the five great 
manufactures of cottons, woollens, silks, linens, and hardwares, 
capital (fixed and floating) is employed amounting to one hun- 
dred milions sterling. 

“The rates of depreciation. caused by the late panic upon all 
these great articles of production may be gathered without dif- 
ficutty from the prices current of the spring and summer of 
1§37. They fell in price variously from 20 to 50 per cent. 

“ To estimate the amount of loss upon these manufactures, 
they must also be followed into the hands of the wholesale and 
retail dealers, whose losses upon stock, consequent upon the 
operations of the Bank of England on the currency, are incurnd 
simultaneous with those of the first producers, Scarcely one 
of these escaped, in 1837, without the sacrifice of the whole of 
the ordinary profits of the year’s trade; and many lost, by the 
fall in the value oftheir stock, the whole of their capital also. 
In proof of the latter fact, it may be stated that 1,939 fiats in 
bankruptcy were isssied in 1637—the average of the four previ- 
ous years amounting 10 1,266 only; whilst a proportionate in- 
crease occurred in the number of private compositions.” “At 
a moderate computation, from twenty to thirty millions of capi- 
tal may be estimated to be employed by the wholesale and re- 
tail traders engaged in the distribution of the five great manu- 
factures enumerated above.’ “It has been shown how the po- 
hey of the Bank of England affects the foreign trader, by com- 
peiling him to import, at heavy sacrifices, the bullion required 
wo replenish its exhausted coffers.” “Of our produce and 
manufactures consumed in foreign coantries, the greatest por- 
tion is sent abroad by “ritish capitalists. Nearly the whole cf 
vur exports to India and China, at least seven-eighths of the 
amount shipped to South America, anda third of the exporis 
to the continent of Europe, with the whole of our colonialtrade, 
are forwarded by British merchants. From thirty to forty 
millions of pounds of British capital is probably employed in 
the foreign commerce of the country.” The arnount of British 
capital thus enumerated areas follows: 

“Employed in the production of the five great articles of cotton, 


woollen, silk, linen, and hardware  -- £100,000,000 
In the wholesale and retail distribution of the 
same : = K . - - 25,000,000 
In thé whole of the foreign 7commerce. of the 7 
country - ‘i z o s - 25,000,090 
i £160.000,000 
Lowest estimate of loss 25 per cent. ~ -  £40,000,000 


ithout embracing the less prominént branches of our: domes- 
To manufactüres, including the trade ina thousand „articles of 
daily consumption, and omitting the traffic in agricultural pro- 


ductions; all of which were more or less affected by the reval- : 


he large.tow 
were suddenly deprived of employment, and thrown upon 
their own feeble resources for the maintenance of. their: fami- 


lies.” ees 
“Tn the greater part of the important manvfacturing i 
ties of Stafford, Nottingham, and Léicester, a cessation in the 
demand ‘for labor took ‘place in. 1837, more sudden in ‘its !ay 
proach, and more extensive in ite operatione,.than: has. baer 
known on any previous occasion. In many places; owin O 
the insufficiency of the work-house accommodation, they’ were 
obliged to suspend the order prohibiting. out-door: relief to 
ABLE-BODIED MEN.” : ges 


“The poor law commissioners made their teports 
from Nottingham, Coventry, Mansfield, Mailis- 
ter, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and from ever) 
quarter; and allshow the distress, misery,’ 
starvation that prevailed throughout.the land.: Ir 
Sheffield, the report of the commissioners says that 
“upwards of 15,000 persons were at one time sup- 
ported by charity.” The committee of the distress 
tund, in the same place, stated in a public appeal, 
that “in hundreds of families children were crying 
for food to parents unable to give it; and in others, 
sickness, arising from the want of thé necessaries of 
life, threatens, withouta speedy relief, to bring the 
suffering of the wretched individuals to a. close.” 
But I could quote without end, if it were necessary, 
orif I hadtime. It was.not confined to England 
alone. Scotland felt the effects of this pecuniary 
crisis. f 7 

“A public meeting was heldin Glasgow onthe 19th May, 
1837, to raise a subscription for the relief of the distress of the 
working classes. A sum of upwards of £8,000 was pce at 
the disposal of the committee. At onetime, about 18,500 per- 
sons were fed from the soup-kitchen, of whom upwards of 
3,800 were adults, Large bodies of operatives were, at the 
same time, thrown out of employment, and rendered destitute, 
in Dundee and other large towns of Scotland, In Paisley, a pub: 
lic meeting was held on the 11th April 1837, to raise a subscrip- 
tion; and in June it was calculated that 20,000 persons were un. 
employed near that place; and at Stathaven, Airdrie, Pollock- 
shaws, and other towns and villages in the west of Scotland, 
destitution and disease prevailed to an alarming degree,” 
(Page 20 of report.) ' z Ge 

Nor did Ireland escape. The committee of the 
Dublin’ Mendicity Association, in their report in 
1837, state that “they have struggled through a 
year of mos: unparalleled difficulties, and that, 
within the recollection of the oldest inhabitants, 
there has seldom or never occurred a period when 
out-door employment was so; much restricted.” 
And the 27th report of the Belfast House of Indus? 
try, dated the 16th March, 1837, dwells upon the 


urgent and numerous claims of the suffering poor, . ` 


“amongst whom the depression of trade, arising 
from a panic in the money market, bas produced 
much distress.” I could go through the hospital 
returns for Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, 
Glasgow, &c. and show the immense increase of 
patients in 1837 over any previous years. IĮ could 
also show the vast increase of crime, from reports 
made for the seme year, from the different places 
of punishment and confinement. It-is astonishing 
to look at these things, and see the consequences 
that have been inflicted upon the poorand laboring 
population of a great nation, by the commercial 
crisis of 1837, which E conscientiously believe to 
have been greatly aggravated by the gigantic and 
heartless operations of the Bank of England. Let 
any man study ti operations, as he ought to do, 
with a heart devoted to bis country, and then doub;, 
if he can, that the whele effect of essociated wealth, or- 
ganized by incorporated credit, in any country, ts fo 
place labor under the eternal subjugation, and at the 
mercy of capital. ; F 

To ve Te these things being produced by the 
war of this Government upon credit, or by the In- 
dependent Treasury, is fo talk in the very presump- 
tion of ignorance. He who thus speaks has but 
litle reading or knowledge. 

As to the Bank bill which you have passed as. a 
substitute and a relief to the country, you will find 
it a miserable failure. Itis behind the experience 


and knowledge of the age. Confidence is essentia 
“to. the stability of any United States Bank. “The 


ons:of the last- three years have destroyed 
onfidence, and it. will: take the quiet of a ge- 
on-te restore it. ~ You create such an ‘instita- 
Non under the bitterest party feelings;. and it will 
“be but asignal-for -party contest and strife, in 
Ñ. ó business and property'of quiet men will 
ficed to feed the vaulting ambition, of poli- 


tical leaders... .Go-and wait for acalmer time, when 
there shall be more sincere patriotism and less pro- 
- fligacy'in the land; and’ then, if you must create a 
._ Bank, let:it.be a commercial bank, located at a 
‘ eommercial-point, and owned by private capital- 
ists, for commercial purposes—and then, perhaps, 
the country may bear it. But the Bank you pro- 
pose to create by the bill you have passed is a poli- 
tical Bank, created for political. purposes.. You 
` callita Fiscal Bahk—which means that it is of the 
Treasury, resting upon’ Government funds; and it 
“isto all intents and purposes a Government Bank. 
You locate: it, not ata commercial point—where, 
according to your professions, (which are ail 
vain.) it might aid and beneiit (as you suppose) 
‘commerce—but here, at: the seat of Government, 
where there is. no commerce. You bring the di- 
_feetor's and managers—a large’ part of whom 
are to be appointed by the President—directly un- 
‘der. the control and influence of the President and 
the Government. Sir, it is a Government Bank, 
with all its corrupt and powerful inflnences; intend- 
ed fully as mach for political as for financial pur- 
poses. À 
And this is the monster-god, engendered in 
fraud, and brought forth in iniquity—the foul off- 
sprirg of party power and political duplicity—be- 
fore which you call upon: us to bown down and 
worship. Sir, the day will come when even its de- 
luded followers shall tear from it the veil that con- 
ceals its hideous deformity, and proclaim it a base 
imposition— 
“Where knaves shall minister, and fools shall kneel,” 


IN SENATE, 
Wepnespay, September 1, 1841. 

`. The Fiscal Corporation bill being under ecnside- 
ration— 

` Mr. WALKER said when the former Bank bill 
‘was: pending, he had moved an amendment to 
confine the Bank to the business of dealing in ex- 
change, which was rejected. Mr. W. said he 


would have considered an amendment confining. 


the Bank lo bona fide exchanges, a most valuable 
restriction on the powers of the Bank. Mr. W. 
said he had then declared, on moving the amend- 
ment, that although he could not vote for the bill, 
yet ifthe “amendment prevailed, he was prepared 
with specific regulations, well matured, to confine 
‘the Bank to bona fide exchanges, founded on ship- 
ments with bills of lading,” so as to break up “the 
business of kiting, and of all fictitious bills which 
have proved so disastrous to the country.” These 
were his remarks as then made and published. 
Now strange to say, that party which had denounced 
this amendment as moved, had now incorporated 
that amendment in. form in this bill. Mr. W. said 
they had adopted itin form, and in form only. 
And he (Mr. W.) now moved, as he had before 
proposed, when he first moved the former amend- 
ment to confine the Bank to actual exchanges. 
‘His amendment was in these words: And said bills 
shall be such only as are drawn at short sight on actu- 
al. shipments already made, and which bills shall be 
payable out of the proceeds of the sale of such ship- 
menis, and b fore said bills are purchased, the origi- 
nal or duplicate of the bill of lading, which muy ac- 
company such shipment, shall be pliced in the pos- 
session of such agencies” Now this was con- 
fining the Bank in fact to exchanges. Now 
what was exchange and the bill of ex. 
‘change? It was the representative of pro- 
perty, actualy abroad, or shipped, or in 
wansitu, and was the transfer cf the proceeds 
of that property from place to piace. Such was 
exchange, and tbe bill of exchange; and it wasin 
its true sense not a loan or discount. But, as the 
bill now stood, the Bank was authorize: to ican 
;money upon paper assarning the form of a bill of 
“exchange, drawn upon no property, a mere accom- 
“modation transaction, and not an exchange opera- 
tien.” Now, no one could deny that such a loan or 
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discount was authorized by this bill as it now 


stood, and indeed, in the fourieenth line of the 
eleventh section, it was expressly recognised as a 
“loan or discoyat;” and so, also, in the twenty-se- 
gond line of the same section, it was also recog? 
‘ized in the terms “buy or discount any bill.of ex- 
@hange.’™ What difference, then, was there in fact 
between loaning money or discounting. paper, 
whether it was upon paper signed by the borrower 
as the maker of a note, or the drawer of a bill, 
when that bill was founded on no shipment, and 
was merely another form of borrowing money? 
Can it be that those who are opposed, both upon 
constitutional principles and as a question of expe- 
diency, to creating a Bank authorized to loan mo- 
ney in the States, can permit this. to be done by 
changing the form of the transaction? If, then, it 
was intended that this Bank should not possess the 
power to loan money in the Sta es, his (Mr. War- 
LER’s) ‘amendment would be adopted; and if it was 
not adopted, it was a clear acknowledgment by 
the friends of the bill, that it was not to be con- 
fined to actual exchanges in the true sense of that 
term, as used by the President, as he understood 
his language, and certainly in the sense in which 
it was used by him (Mr. Waker) and then ex- 
plained by him on the 20:h July last, and pub- 
lished when he‘ moved his amendment, and it 
would be an admission on record by the friends of 
the bill, that it did authorize these loans of money 
by changing the form of the transaction. 

Mr. WALKER’s amen”ment was voted down— 
ayes 21, noes 27: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Calhoun, Clay 
of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, Linn, Me- 
Roberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, Rives, Sevier, 
Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, 
Woodbury, Wright, and Young—21. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Ber- 
rien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, 
Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, 
Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, 
Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Simmons, Smith of In- 
diana, Southard, Tallmadge, White, and Wood- 
bridge—27. 7 


eer meen mane eee 
SPEECH OF Mr. HUBARD, 
OF VIRGINIA, 

In the House of Representatives, August 4, 1841—In 
Committee of the Whole,on the United States Fiscal 
Bank: bill, 

Mr. Caainman: In rising to make a few remarks 
on the great and momentous question now agitating 
the national councils, I mustthrow myself upon the 
liberality of the House. Indeed, I would preface 
what I have to say with an apology for the very im- 
perfect manner in which I shall discharge the task; 
but really it seems to me to be a custom “more 
honored in the breach than the observance.” 


The currency of a country is confessedly a sub- 


ject of paramount importance ; and it is a source of 
painful regret that distinguished men and pure 
patriots cannot agree as to the best medium of cir- 
eulation. It has been our sad misfortune to have 
tried the banking system in allitsvarieties. Facts, 
no jess appalling than disgusting, bear me ont in 
pronouncing such a system as we have had, and 
which, I fear, we shall continue to have should the 
present bill become a law, the most flagitious and 
corrupt that apy nation was ever doomed to en- 
counter. ; 

The grave and solemn question now before us is, 
whether we will profit by our past experience, and 
abandon this nefarious and abominable bank ma- 
ehinery ; or, like the infatuated toper, return with 
renewed zest to the inebriating stimulant? Are 
we now to play the part of empirics, or shall we 
strike at the root of the disease? As discreet legis- 
lators, let us, then, cast our minds back, and see 
whence all our present misfortunes in the currency 
sprung. The infatuated partisan may look only 
as far as to General Jackson’s removal of the depo- 
sites from the United States Bank; the visionary 
speculator to the scenes of 1816 and 1817. But, sir, 
wemay go yet farther. I would not only point you 
to the presidency of General Washington, but a lit- 
tle beyond that period. Amidst our revolutionary 
struggles, we were constrained to resort to the per- 
ilous use of paper-money. Such-then, however, 
was the noble ardor and mighty daring that fired 
every bosom, that our-ancestors triumphed over all 
opposing circumstances. - The struggle: then was 
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for liberty.. Pecuniary concerns were merged, and 
Kigher and more exalted motives of action filled 
each patriot’s heart, and urged him onward to bat. 
tle and to victory. But having thus, in that mighty 
contest, from dire necessity, become somewhat 
habituated to a paper currency,—the’ great men of 
that day, finding both the people and the Govern- 
ment without means—ay, sir, and without money— 
turned their attention to our monetary affairs, and 
unfortunately, as I believe, for thecountry, lost 
sight of the peculiar wants and condition . of this 
Republic, and determined to apply a remedy drawn 
from British precedent, rather than exert the sagaci- 
ty which they had manifested on so many other 
emergencies, and carve out for this country a cur- 
rency adapted to the wants of an agricultural-peo- 
ple, as well as congenial to the spiritand genius 
of our republican institutions. But our revolution- 
ary struggles had embarrassed both the people and 
the Government. Our wants were great, and our 
means limited. With the finest country under the 
sun-—with a population virtuous, free, and agricul- 
tural—the accustomed prudence and far-sightedness 
that had directed us successfully through so many 
difficulties, then seemed to be either lulled into re- 
pose, or else seduced from their propriety by a 
thrist for acquisition and political power. This 
determination to introduce paper-money was doubt- 
less induced, in no small degree, by contemplating 
at a distance the glare and tinsel thrown aroundthe 
commercial enterprise of Great Britain; without, 
however, looking farther into the internal causes 
producing. those splendid though frequently falla- 
cious evilences of national prosperity, or the many 
evils they inflict on the community, than the way- 
faring man does when first amazed and astounded 
by the magnificent eruptions of Vesuvius. To that 
first aberration in policy I think we may fairly as- 
cribe most of our present difficulties. The country 
then, as now, needed a circulating medium of real 
and intrinsic value—one upon which a judicious 
credit system, in all of its lofty proportions, could 
safely stand. But, instead of that, bank-paper, de» 
pending fully as much for its existence upon credit 
as upon specie funds, was palmed upon the com- 
munity. Upon this precarious and rickety founda- 


. tion, the business of the nation, and the diversified 


ramifications of the credit system of modern days 
were to rear their towering edifice and splendi: 

schemes of individual and national aggrandizement, 
But, sir, what has been the result? Need I point 
you to the disastrous times of 1819 and 1826, or to 
those of more recent date? That best of books, the 
Bible, informs us that “the foolish man builds his 
house upon the sand; but the wise man upon a 
rock.” So should the credit system of a country 
stand upon a substantial currency. Let us have, 
so far as the federal constitution will permit, a cir- 
culating medium ofa real, fixed,and intrinsic value. 
Let us profit by the various bank disasters that have 
embarrassed the energies of the country, and demo- 
ralized its citizens, ‘The illustrious Pitt remarked, 
that “let the Americans embark in their funding 
and banking system, and their boasted independence 
will be a mere phantom.” Have notevents, so far, 
tended to fulfil this prediction? Mr. Webster, in 
the Senate of the United States, in 1832, observed, 
that “ of all the contrivances for cheating the labor- 
ing classes of mankind, none have been more effec- 
tual than that which deludes them with paper-money. 
This is the most effectual of inventions to fertilize 
the rich man’s field by the sweat of the poor man’s 
brow. Ordinary tyranny, oppression, excessive 
taxation,~—-these bear lightly on the happiness of 
the community, compared with fraudulent curren- 
cies and the robberies committed by depreciated pa- 

ae i 

á Tt is our duty to look to the face of our country, 
the avocations of its citizens, and tothe complex- 
ion of its political institutions, and shape our course 
accordingly as these several circumstances indicate. 
In the general, the people are agricultural, and 
must continue so for ages yet to come; and our in- 
stitutions are of the plain republican order., Our 
commerce and manufactures ought then to be of in- 
cidental, and not of primary {consideration, in set- 
tling this momentous question of currency. A 
country like ours, so dissimilar in all respects from 
Great Britain, does not need her hot-bed monetary 
system to divert our people from their natural and 
legitimate agricultural pursuits. Mr. A. Gallatin, 
in his recent pamphlet on currency, justly observes 
that “it is extremely doubtful whether the banking 
system, with its ‘indispensable. strict punctuality, 
can, under any circumstances, be benéficrally applied 
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to purely. agricultural purposes. The only material 
improvement which has, during the last fifly years, 
taken place in Virginia,—her having become one 
of the first wheat-growing States,—cannot be ascribed 
to her banks. Ia every other respect, what has sbe 
gained by the circulation of bank notes? and what 
progress has she made, since the introduction of 

anks, in agriculture, manufactures, commerce, or 
population? The situation of the planters who 
cultivate the fresh and fertile soil of Alabama and 
of Mississippi affords an irrefragable proof of the 
calamities inflicted on an agricultural country by 
an exaggerated banking system and by excessive 
issues.” 

The friends of the bank prove by their course 
here that they do not consider the constitutiénal 
question as “res adjudicata.” If so, why this odi- 
ous attempt at compromise? -Why this pompous 
parade of greatnames? Why this attempt to show 
that some republicans sustained the bank in 18167 
When gentlemen leave the constitutional argument, 
to hunt up precedents, and take refuge behind great 
names, dvesit not prove that they have not an abid- 
ing faith in their own ability to show to the coun- 
try that Congress has the power to establish a bank ? 
It is notorious that some persons are in favor of a 
bank to regulate the exchangesand facilitate trade; 
others desire one simply as a fiscal agent of the 
Federal Government; while many, no doubt, agree 
with General A. Hamilton, that a bank is a “polit 
ical machine of the highest importance to the State.” 
Thus, we infer from the purposes for which a bank 
is designed, that there must be several clauses in 
the federal constitution giving Congress the power, 
in the estimation of its friends, to incorporate one. 
But the Federal Government isa delegated and 
limited trust ; it does not possess sovereignty, which 
is that power which governs in the last resort—that 
which has the acknowledged right to alter or ab- 
rogate an existing form of government, and estab- 
lish another of such a character as the people may 
deem necessary., Sovercignty recognises no earthly 
superior. In our country, it is original in the peo- 

le, who, in establishing the Federal Government, 

id not divest themselves of a particle. The idea 
of sovereignty imports that you may exercise pow- 
er when you will, and Aow you will; it includes a 
right to any means and ail the means applicable to 
the aftainment of the object. But this is not the 
character of the Federal Government. The pow- 
ers granted are defined and limited. The ninth 
amendment of the consutution declares that “the 
enumeration in the constitution of certain rights 
shall not be construed to deny or disparage otheis 
retained by the people,” and ‘the powers (tenth 
amendment) not delegated to the United States by 
this constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people.” It is only necessary to read the constitu- 
tion to find that it is a delegation of specific pow- 
e's forspecific purposes, It is nota general discre- 
tionary authority to Congress to attain the objects 


sor which the Government was established; but it- 


is an enumeration of the particular means or pow- 
ers by which, and by which only, certain purposes 
can be attained. If the powers of Congress were 
sovereign, they would inclade all the means appli- 
cable to the accomplishment of their objects; but 
they are circumscribed and limited with great cau- 
tion. : i 
Banks and paper money are not mentioned in 
the constitution, whieh gives to Congress power 
“ to coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of 
foreign coin; to fix the standard of weights and 
measures; and to provide for the punishment of 
counterfeiting the securities and current coin of the 
United States.” There is no other power express- 
ly given to Congress over the currency, The ques- 
tion is—Whetber the power to incorporate a bank 
is properly an incident to an express power, and 
necessary to its execution? The power to “coin 
money” implies a right to erect a mint, as an Mci- 
dental power necessary to the execution of the au- 
thority to coin money ; but it does not imply thata 
bank may be established to issue paper-money lo 
serve as a substitute for metallic money. Indeed, 
the direct tendency of a bank is to nullify the ends 
and purposes for which the power to coin money 
and regulate its value was intrusted to the Federal 
Government; because the paper-moncy of a na- 
tional bank banishes from circulation the precious 
metals coined at the mint. The late Bank of the 
United States exported a large amount of specie, 
and a new bank would probably do the same. 
When the notes of a bank are receivable in pay- 
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“ment of the public dues, the precious metals will 
disappear as a circulating medium. 

Surely the power to incorporate a bank cannot 
be derived from the clause to lay and collect taxes ; 
because a bank does neither the one nor the other, 
but can only be used as the depository of the reve- 
nue after it has been levied and collected. Neither 
is it incidental to the power to regulate commerce; 


for it is a machine c'early to manufacture the stim-* 


uli, and toafford commercial facilities, together with 
a mediam of circulation. Indeed, it must be ad- 
mitted by politicians on ali sides, thata single na- 
tional bank must inevitably concentrate, in a great 
degree, the trade of the country at some favored 
points; and therefore clash with that provision in 
the constitution which provides thal no preference 
shall be given by any regulation. af commerce to the 
ports of one State over these of another. Nor is 
the power to incorporate a bank fairiy deducible- 
from that clause which speaks of the “ general wel- 
fare ;” for that must have been used as a phrase de- 
seribing the purposes for which the delegated pow- 
ers were conferred, and not as a distinct grant giv- 
en tosupply whatever defects politicians might sup- 
pose to exist in the list of the enumerated powers, 
Mr. Madison, in his report of 1800, in referring to 
the clause “ necessary and proper,” observed, “It 
is not a grant of new powers to Congress, but merely 
a declaration, for the removal of all uncertainty, 
that the means of carrying into execution those 
otherwise granted are included inthe grant.” All 
the powers of Congress can be carried into execu- 
tion without a Bank of the United States, which is 
not necessary or proper, and therefore nnauthorized 
by this clause, which has been so strongly relied 
upon by those friendly to a bank. 

Thus, upon examination, we find the friends of 
a bank deriving the power to incorporate from 
various sources, though none of them are willing 
to trust the issue to any one clause. Indeed, it may 
emphatically be characterized as a “ vegrant” pow- 
er, and one neither tangible nor visible. If the 
power of incorporation is fairly deducible trom any 
one clause, then let gentlemen place the bank npon 
it, and shape the bank so as to accomplish the espe- 
cial purpose which alone would justify its incor- 
poration. Why blend so many considerations and 
interests with this bank question? ff the Legisla- 
ture has to rely upon uniting several dissimilar 
purposes in order to justify the exercise of a doubt- 
fal power, that necessity furnishes one of the best 
arguments to prove that the power d ces not exist, 
and therefore should not be exercised ; because it 
would only be necessary to tramp up various reinote 
and incongruons implicationsto invest the Federal 
Government with despotie control both over the 
Union and the States. Let us once es'abiish the doc- 
trine of implication, and Congress may do any thing. 
By implication, you get the power over internal im- 
provements, By implication, you have established 
a protective tariff. By implication, it isproposed to 
raise money to purchase the slaves and coloni 
in Africa. And by implication, it is proposed to 
accomplish abolition, But, if the constitution con- 
fers the power, why not have distinct banks—one 
for each particular purpose for which the whig 
party now urge the importance of a bank? Why 
do not the merchants go for a commercial bank, 
the politicians for a political bank, and the stues- 
men for a fisca] bank? The duties of eaeh, Tima 
gine, would be dissimilar and distinct. L 
tlemen come forward with their plans sing 
in an open and maniy way ; and the country s 
understand their demands, as well as their designs. 
Let the merchants and stock and money dealers de- 
mand Government aid throagh a commercial bank, 
Let politicians and aspirants demand Gover 
aid through a. political bank. } > 
sefarious combinations or unholy coalitions. 
your demands are legitimate, piace them upon their 
own individual merits. Butif wher tous urged, 
they cannot be sustained, it must be because there 
is no just foundation in the constituion for exercis- 
ing the power. ae 

But some gentlemen on the opposite side pretend 
thal the constitutional question is settled. In sup 
port of this opinion, they refer ns to the fact thai 
we have had two Banks of the United States. The 
flimsy argument drawn from this fact may be tri 
umphantly mei by the fact that Congress, the Erec- 
ative, and the people, permitted both banks to expire ; 
and the omission to renew them implies fully as much, 
as the two acts of incorporation. But, in addition 
to the above facts, the people have elected Jefferson, 
Madison, Jackson, Van Buren, and Harrison,—all 


of whom were declared enemies.to the banks incor- 
porated in 1791 and in-1816; and in the elections: 
of Jackson the second time, and of Van Buren, that 
was made a subslantive issue. ene ow 
But, Mr. Chairman, I will not go farther intothe 
constitutional argument; for really it seems.to me 
that, whatever gentlemen on. the other side can in- 
duce themselves to believe expedient, they, by the 
same. operation, imagine constitutional, 1 will,” 
therefore, takea cursory view of the past condition 
of the currency, and endeavor to show that, if a 
regulator were needed, we gained nothing by the 
incorporation of a national bank. vee 
In 1791, when the first’ United States Bank was 
incorporated, we had three State banks, wielding 
jointly a capital of $4,550,000, But in January, 
1811, just before the charter of the first United 
States Bank expired, there were in the United States 
eighty-eight State banks, with a joint capital of 
$42,610,000. We find, by an examination of the 
statement just made, that the federal bank did not 
eheck or repress the spirit for multiplying the State 
banks. If a national bank could not then exert-a 
salutary influence on the public mind, and induce 
our State legislators to stop in their mad career, 
what good reason have we for supposing that if 
such an institution should now be incorporated, it 
could exert a mors controlling influence upon the 
State banks, as well as on the public mind? Then 
the federal bank capital was to the State bank cap- 
italas 2 to 1; but now it is proposed to be. only as 
l to 12. If the federal institution was ineficient 
when it had such a tremendous ascendency over the 
State banks, 1 would ask, how can it. pretend: to 
control the latter now, when they have multiplied: 
to upwards of nine hundred in number, and wield 
jointly a capital of over $358,000,000, together. with 
loans and discounts to the amount of $462,896,523, 
and a paper circulation of $106,968,572% e must. 
remember, also, that the country has enjoyed all 
the benefits of the great regulator, with the excep- 
tion of about four years, from 1791, when we had 
only three State banks, down to the present time. 
During forty years of this period, the bank. was 
conducted under a charter from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and since 1836 under the charter granted 
by the State of PennsyJvania... Upon the reorgan- 
ization ofthat bank by the Pennsylvania Legislature _ 


_ in 1836, Mr. Nicholas Biddle not only declared the 


bank safer, stronger, and more prosperous than it 
ever was, but that “it was an original misfortune, 
in the structure of the bank, that it was in any way — 
connected with persons in ofice. The instincts of 
all political power make that association dangerous 
—useful to neither party, injurious to both.” Now, 
I put it to honorable gentlemen to say whether a 
more palpable imbecility to accomplish its high 
destiny need be adduced, to Satisfy any plain, un- 
prejudiced man of its inefficiency ?. Nor, on the 
other hand, can common sense sanction the policy, 
that a regulator, commencing under such flattering 
auspices, and ending in such total disaster and. de- 
feat, should now be forced on the country. The 
evils of the paper system of modern days, and the 
failure of the bank to equal public expectation, or 
to comply with its charter, were considerations 
which could not, from their nature, have been 
brought to bear on public opinion in 1791, or even 
in 1816. Butit cannot be hazarding too much to 
say, that, if those long-tried and wise patriots.could 
have realized in imagination the present condition 
of affairs, or have dreamed of the evilsthey were 
about entailing on the people by introducing the 
present paper system,—nevet—no, never would 
they have taken sides with incorporated wealth to 
foster speculation, fraud, and vice, at the expense 
of the great producing classes of the country, 
Mr. Chairman, I will now advert toanother view 
of this subject. In a report of the Secretary of the . 
Treasury, of the 12th February, 1841, I find the 
following statements, made in reply to a call from 
the Senate, asking to be informed of the number 
and capital of the banks that have failed in the 
United States since 1789. Annexed is his sum- 
mary: = 
“ Capital of 20 banks, failing: before 


isil © are * $3,000,000 
- Capital of 195-banks, failing between 
181) and 1830 - - - 36,787,309 
Capital of the 150 banks, of which 140 
are ascertained to have failed be- 
tween 1830 and 1841 - - 45,000,000 
Capital of 30 banks now suspended, . 
which have probably failed — - 12,000,000 
co 


\ 
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‘a centuryand a half, it has happened that from 1793 


» ‘nade to the banks for the use of them, their capital, 


course of the year established eighteen branchés, 


“stitution began its operations, it was obliged to com- 


é 5 


- 96,787,309 j 


“PD his number of 395 banks, computed -to have - 
failed in fifty years; may seem high; but it is not 
60 large asin England, where, notwithstanding any | 
“favorable influence of.a national bank existing near 


‘Whole number 395, and their whol 
S capital = - 


10.1826, a period of only thirty-four years, 381 fail- 
“ares of banks have occurred, on which bankrupt 
“edmmmissions were taken out. Near four times 
“as many more, it is said, failed within that time and 
‘eompromised.— Tucker on Money, p. 252.” 
Aggregate of losses since 1789 to the people, through 
the existence of banks and the use of bank-paper. 


1. Losses by bank failares -~ -~ $108,885,721' 
2, Losses by suspensions of specie pay- 
ments by banks, and consequent de- 
` preciation on their notes - - 
3. ‘Losses by destruction of bank-notes 


95,000,000 


by‘accidents - - - 7,121,332 
4, Losses by. counterfeit bank-notes, 
~~ beyond losses by coin - - 4,444,444 
5, Losses by fluctuations in bank cur- 
~. rency affecting prices, extravagance 
- in living, sacrifices of property, and 
“by only a part of the other incidents 
 to'the banking system, not computed 
above, at least - - - 150,000,000 
Aggregate, computed - - = 365,451,497 


Amount paid by the community to the banks, annually, 
the last ten years, for the use of banking institutions. 


A. The resolution calls for the sums thus paid, 
_ whether‘ direetly or indirectly, and whether by ‘the 
people or the Government.’ 

Tt may be, therefore, that the amount collected by 
banks from the community, annually, for interest, 
exchanges, rents, &e¢., ought, in the opinion of 

“ynany, to be considered as what is paidto them ‘for 
‘the use of banking institutions.’ Consequently, an 
‘attempt has been made, first, to form some estimate 
“ofthis amount which shall approximate the truth. 

The result has been, that the whole payments 


&c., during the last ten years, has been, in the ag- 
' gregate, $282,000,000. j 
This would be annually, on an average, 
$28,200,000.” 
By adding the aggregate loss, compu- 
ted at - - - ~ $365,45 1,497 
And the aggregate amount paid in the 
last ten years for the use of banks - 282,000,000 


Making the whole costs ot the bank- 

ingsystem - - = ` = 647,451,497 
being an average annual tax on the community, 
since 1791, of nearly $13,000,000. 

These are astounding results, and ought to make 

= the most sanguine friend of the bank pause. Nay, 
“ir, they speak, “trumpet-tongued,” against the 
United States Bank, as well'as our whole paper 
system, 

I will now endeavor to show that a federal bank 
did not purify the currency, or at all times furnish 
the country with a sound circulating medium. In 
support of this position, I beg permission to adduce 
various anthorities, to all of which I invite your 
sergous attention. 

Langdon Cheves was president of the Bank of the 
United States before Mr. Nicholas Biddle was; and 
in the exposition of the state of the bank, drawn up 
by Mn, Cheves, and laid before the stockhotders, he 
Said: 

“The institution commenced active banking 
operations about the lst January, 1817, and in the 


x + * The bank, immediately on its commence- 
ment, did a very extensive business; imported vast 
sums of specie; paid its notes and those of the off- 
ces, without reference to the places where they 
were payable, at the bank, &c. * * * * * The 
result was, that the bank and the great northern 
offices were drained of their capital; and on the 
20th July, 1818, only eighteen months after the in- 


mence a rapid and heavy curtailment of the business 
of the bank and its offices. During all this time, it 
had the advantage of immense Government depos- 
tes. At the moment that curtailments were or- 


dered, the Government deposites in the bank and 
its branches, including the deposites of public offi- 
-éers, amounted to eight millions of dollars ; 
.they had been larger at preceding periods. Cur- 


-southern and western offices, to the amount of 
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and 


tailments were ordered from time to time at the 


$3,600,000 and upwards, ‘between the 30th July, 
1818, and the Ist of April, 1819.* No curtailments 
were ordered at the offices of New York and Bos- 
ton, because there was no room for them, yet ne- 
-eessity obliged them to reduce their business very 
much, The curtailments at all ae within the 
abovementioned dates, being eight months, were 
six million five hundred and thirty thousand dol- 
lars. Yet, after these immense and rapid curtail- 
ments, the most sensible and vital points ( Phila- 
delphia, New York, and Boston) were infinitely in 
worse condition than when the remedy was devised. 
w * * The specie in the vaults of the bank at 
the close of the day on the Ist of April, 1819, was 
only $126,745 28; and the bank owed the city 
banks, deducting balances due to it, an aggregate 
balance of $79,125 99. It is true there were in the 
mint $267,978; and in transitu from Kentucky and 
Ohio, over land, $250,000; but the Treasury 
dividends were payable on that day to the amount 
of near $500,000, and there remained at the close 
of the day more than one-half of the sum subject to 
draft; and the greater part of the sum which had 
been drawn during the day remained a charge 
upon the bank, in the shape of temporary deposites, 
which were almost immediately withdrawn. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 12th of the same month the bank 
had in its vaults but $71,522, and owed to the city 
banks a balance of $196,418--exceeding the specie 
in its vaults $124,895. It must again be remarked, 
that it had yet the sum before mentioned in the 
mint, as well as the sum in transitu from Ohio and 
Kentucky ; this last sum ($250,000) arrived very 
seasonably on the next day, or a day or two there. 
after. The bank in this situation, the office at New 
York was little better, and: the office at Boston a 
great deal worse. At the same timethe bank owed 
to Baring, Brothers g Co., and Thomas Wilson &» 
Co., nearly $900,000, which it was bound to pay im- 
mediately, and which was equivalent toa charge 
upon its vaults to that amount. It had, including 
the notes of the offices, a circulation of six millions 
of dollars to meet; to which were to be added the 
demands of depositors, public and private—at a 
time, too, when the scarcity of money called forth 
every disposable dollar, and therefore created de- 
mands upon the bank for an unusual porticn of the 
ordinary deposites and circulation. The sums 
which were collected daily on account of the re< 
venue, in branch paper, were demandable the next 
day in Philadelphia, and at the same time at every 
office of the establishment, at the discretion of the 
officers of the Government. The revenue was 
principally paid ia branch paper, as well at Boston 
and New York as at Philadelphia; and while the 
duties were thus paid at one counter, in branch pa- 
per, the debentures, which amounted to one million 
of dollars every three months, were demanded and 
paid at the other, in specie or its equivalent—money 
of the place. Many additional details, increasing 
the difficulties ofthe moment, might beadded. The 
southern offices were remitting tardily, and the 
western not atall. Ald the resources of the bank 
would not have sustained it in this course and mode 
of business another month !” 


In 1828, there existed a money pressure; and on 
the 10th April of that year, Mr. Nicholas Biddle, 
who had succeeded Mr. Cheves as president of the 
Bank of the United States, published an essay in 
the National Gazette : i 


“The question is,” said Mr. Biddle, “what is the 
cause and the nature of the present scarcity of 
money? i 

“The answer is easy. 


“The currency of the United States consists of 
cojn and of bank notes promising to pay coin. 
As long as the banks can always pay the coin they 
promise, they are useful ; because, in a country 
where the moneyed capital is disproportioned to 
the means of employing capital, the substitution of 
credits for coins enables the nation to make its ex- 
changes with less coin, and of course saves the ex- 
pense of that coin. But this advaniage has by its 
side a great danger. Banks are often directed by. 
needy persons, who borrow too much, or by san- 
guine persons, anxious only to inerease the profits, ; 
without much pecuniary interest. or personal re- . 
sponsibility in the administration,. The constant 


a 


tendency -of banks is, therefore, to lend too 
and to put too many notes in circulation.” . 


much, 


“ Like the power of steam,” Mr. Biddle said 
“g mixed currency is eminently useful in pru: ‘ 
dent hands, but of tremendous hazard when not 
controlled; and the practical wisdom in man. 
aging it, lies in seizing the proper Moment to ex. 
pand and contract it—taking care, in workin: 
with such explosive materials, whenever there is 
doubt, to incline to the side of safety.” 

“ Never,” said the Frankfort (Kentucky) Argus 
of June, 1819, “within the recollection’ of our 
oldest citizens, has the aspect of the times, as it 
respects property and money, been so alarming, 
ready has property been sacrificed in consider- 
able quantities, in this and the neighboring coun. 
ties, for less than half its value. We have but 
little money in circulation, and that little is daily 
diminishing by the wniversal calls of the banks, 
Neither lands, negroes, nor any other article, can 
be sold for half their value in cash; while execu. 
tions to the amount of many hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars are hanging over the heads of our 
citizens. What can be done? - 

A Kentuckian, writing in the Edwardsville (Il- 
linois) Spectator, confirmed this gloomy account: 

“ Look now,”. said he, “at Kentucky! What a 
spectacle does she present! Nothing is to be seen 
but a boundless expanse of desolation! Wealth 
impoverished—enterprise checked—commerce at 
a stand—the currency depreciated—all that was 
indicative of State prosperity and advancement, 
plunged into the great vortex of irremediable in. 
volvement.” f 

In January, 1820, the Senate of Pennsylvania 
appointed a committee (with Condy Raguet at its 
head) to inquire into the causes and extent of the 
public distress. In their report, the committee re- 
ferred to “ruinous sacrifices of Janded roperty 
at sheriffs’ sales”—“ forced sales of merchandise 
household goods, farming stock and utensils, at 
prices far below the cost of production”—a gen. 
eral scarcity of money throughout the country” — 
“an almost entire cessation of the usual circulation 
of commodities, and a consequent stagnation of 
business”—“numerous lawsuits upon the dockets 
of our courts’—“usurious extortions’—and “the 
overflowing of our prisons with insolvent debtors,” 


&c. » 

In June, 1822, Mr. Niles remarked that forty- 
two merchants of Boston had stopped payment 
within the period of a month; and on the 3d of 
August, he made the following quotation from a 
Salem paper: “We regret to learn that failures 
continue to take place almost daily at Boston 
some of them of persons extensively. engaged in 
commerce. Weare informed that within the last 
two months there have been more than eighty fail- 
ures in that city. The embarrassment, distress, 
and alarm, which such a state of things must ne- 
cessarily produce, are indeed a serious calamity, 
The amount of these failures, for the last two 
months,” adds Mr, Niles, “is said to be more than 
three millions of dollars.” 

In bis speech in favor of the tariff, in the House 
of Representatives, on the 30th March, 1824, Mr. 
Clay made the following remarks: í 

“In casting our eyes around us, the most prom- 
inent circumstance which fixes our attention, and 
challenges our deepest regret, is the general dis- 
tress which pervades the whole country, Tt is 
forced upon us by numerous facts of the most in- 
contestable character. It is indicated by the di. 
minished exports of native produce; by the de- 
pressed and reduced state of our foreign naviga- 
tion; by our diminished commerce; by successive 
unthreshed crops of grain, perishing 1n our barns 
and barn-yards for the want of a market; by the. 
alarming diminution of the circulating medium ; 
by the numerous bankruptcies, not limited to the 
trading classes, but extending to all orders of so- 
eiety ; by a universal complaint of the want of em- 
ployment, and a consequent reduction of the wages 
of labor; by the ravenous pursuit after publie sit- 
uations, not for the sake of their public duties, but 
asa means of private subsistence; by the reluct- 
ant resort to the perilous use of paper-money; by 
intervention of legislation in the delicate relation 
between debtor and creditor; and, above all, by 
the low and depressed state of the value of almost 
every description of: the whole mass of the pro- 


į perty-of the nation, which has, on an average, 


sunk not less than about Afty per cent. within a few 
ears e L STY 


“Tn 1821,” says Mr. Gouge, “the notes of the 


i 


; 


; 
; 


August, 1841. 
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local banks being discredited, no way was found of 
paying public expenses in Alabama, but by issuing 
comptroller’s warrants. These would not circu- 
late, as some thought, because they were on bad 
paper, and not handsomely printed; whereupon, 
it was proposed to send to Philadelphia for blank 
warrants, handsomely engraved, and printed on 
silk paper.” 

“Tn 1824, Huntsville (Alabama) notes,” says 
the same author, “were at thirty per cent. discount 
at Philadelphia.” 

The prices current of Philadelphia prove that 
the paper-money of Kentucky. was at a discount 
of from 35 to 45, and from that to 55 per cent., du- 
ring the year 1826. The same year, Alabama 
notes were at a discount of from 10 to 15 per cent.; 
Mississippi notes from 10 to 16 percent.; and Ten- 
nessee notes from 10 to 20 per cent. discount. 
In September of the preceding year, (1825,) the 
notes of the New Orleans banks were quoted in 
the Philadelphia papers “at fifty-six per cent. be- 
low par.” In August, 1819, North. Carolina 
money was at a discount of from 20 to 25 per cent. 
at Baltimore; Kentucky currency from 15 to 25; 
Ohio banixss 10 to 50; Indiana, Illinois, and Mis- 
souri, 15 to 60. In 1820, the following banks of 
Pennsylvania had their notes subjected to the 
annexed discount—“not as estimated in specie, 
but as estimated in- Philadelphia paper.”—(See 
Gouge on Banking.) 
Marietta Bank, 


33 per cent. discount. 
Centre Bank, Q5.° = 


Alleghany Bank, 50 s t 
Juniatta Bank, 40 § ad 
Union Bank, 50.“ Re 


The facts which I have adduced prove conciu- 
sively that the national bank did not, in times gone 
by, protect the people from a vitiated and fluctua- 
ting currency. So signal was ils failure, thatthe 
advocates of the bank, by their own admissions, as 
well as by their anxiety to augmeut the tariff in 
1824, upon the ground that something must be 
done to relieve the country, unwittingly, perhaps, 


acknowledged that their former bright and san- | 


wine expectations of the many great benefits 
ikely to enure to the country by the incorporation 
of the bank had been disappointed. Similar 
causes and like principles of action must tend to 
produce the same exact results, So, therefore, if 
the principles upon which all of our banks, both 
State and Federal, are based, are pretty much the 
the same,—and inasmuch as they are guided by 
similar rules of action, and the same instincts of 
interest,—we have no well-founded reason to war- 
rant the supposition that the largest bank of the 
whole is to deviate so far from the invariable con- 
duct of all other banks, as to prefer to play the 
odious and unprofitable part of a regulator of the 
minor banks. Inasmuch as money is invested in 
bank stock with the sole view of security and 
profit, it cannot reasonably be supposed that the 
president and directors of a United States Bank 
would be more patriotic than those of the other 
banks; or that they would not conduct their apera- 
tionslike all other bankers, with a view tothe great- 
est profit. Cases might be imagined where the inter- 
est of the bank and the welfare of the community 
might ran counter to each other; and it would be 
strange, indeed, to expect a large bank, any sooner 
than the smaller banks, to forego its interest to sub- 
serve considerations of public policy. In the apt 
and forcible language of Mr. Appleton, formerly 
a member of this House, “It is not to be concealed 
that there; are serious objections to the establish- 
ment of a bank of the magnitude and power ne- 
cessary to the regulation of the currency. In the 
first place, such a power is wholly contrary to the 
spirit of our institutions, which are founded upon 
the principle of free competition—of action and re- 
action amongst equals. A great central power, 
independent of the General or State Governments, 
is an anomaly in our system. Such @ power over 
the currency is the most tremendous which can be es- 
tablished. “Without the assurance that it will be 
managed by men free from the common Imper- 
fections of human nature, we are safer without it. 
Under a system of free competition, if one bank 
or one city go wrong, the evil is soon rectified. 
The laws of trade, lefi to themselves, are sure, 
and will soon cure the evils of individual miscon- 
duct or speculation. But if the regulator goes 
wrong, there is no remedy, or none without & çon- 
euision. In fact, the great and decided objection 
to a bank of great power, to act as a general reg- 
plator of the currency, is the apprehension that it 


li of the local banks.” 


i 


| are already too great.” 


may itself suspend specie payments, under the 


sanction of the General Government, and thus 


tix upon the country an inconvertible paper cur- 
rency. This danger is much greater with a 
groz. national bank than without. it.” The same 
write: furtzer remarks, that “it cannot be denied 
that Mr. = iddle, in his management, was for many 
years eminently successful, so far as the interests 
of the bank were concerned. It may, however, be 
doubted whether the country is under any great 
obligation to him as a regulator of the currency, so 
far as relates to fluctuations in the money market. 
Severe revulsions took place in 1826, 1829, and 
1832, and the Bank of the United States took its 
full share in the expansions which preceded them. 
It was the general impression of those who watch- 
ed Mr. Biddle’s course, that he was a bold navi- 
gator; thathe kept his ship under a press of sail, 
relying upon his skill in taking in canvass in case 
of a squall, of which he has occasionally given us 
evidence himself. Now, a regulator should go 
for security rather than profit; with much ballast, 
carrying light sail. No one can doubt that his 
contractions in 1834, so distressing to the com- 
munity, were pushed beyond reasonable measure, 
for the purpose, by that means, of effecting therenewal 
of the hain under pretence of the necessity of 
preparing for winding up its concerns; whilst 
his subsequent expansion had a full share in pro- 
ducing the mad and wild speculations of 1835 and 
1836.” 


Amount of United States Bank loans, 


September 1, 1834 - - - $47,059,498 
Amount of United States Bank loans, 
Tune 1, 1835 - - - - 63,649,646 


Increase in ten months: - - 16,590,148 

Mr. Gallatin, in his Suggestions on Banks and 
Currency, published in 1841, observes that “the 
only way in which a Bank of the United States ean 
regulate the local currencies, is by keeping its own 
loans and discounts within narrow bounds, and 
rigorously requiring a regular payment of the bal- 
ances due to it by the State banks, The object might 
be attained without its aid, in places where the local 
banks will, by edopling the same course, check each 
other, and regulate themselves, Where this does not 
take place, the interference of the national bank is of 
great importance and highly useful. But the meas- 
ure is practically difficult, and generally unpopular ; 
though it might be rendered more palatable if the 
bank were forbidden to use the public deposites, be- 
yond a certain amount, for itsown benefit.” “ It is 
perfectly clear that it cannot act asa regulator of 
local currencies in those places where-the banks, 
from any cause whatever, continue tosuspend their 


| specie payments.” “Some other advantages, of a 


more doubtful nature, seem to be expected from a 
Bank of the United States—such as an increase of 
commercial facilities; a greater uniformity in do- 


mestic exchanges; and a hope that its notes may, 


toa great extent, advantageously supersede those 
“ An inerease of the mass of 
commercial Joans is not at all desirable. The 
number of banks and the amount of their discounts 
“ The great inequality and 
fluctuations of the domestic exchanges, so far as 
they are the result of depreciated currencies, cannot 


yberemedicd by a Bank of the United States, as long 


as they continue to be the local circulating medi- 
um.” “Tris a great error to suppose that it can 
afforda generally uniform currency, or one which 
shall at the same time be of the same value in all places. 
This is to confound exchange and currency, and to 
suppose that paper money may not only be a true 
representative of gold and silver, but can perform 
that which gold and silver cannot accomplish.” 


“ If the currency be sound,” says the memorial of 
the United States Bank to Congress in the year 
1821, “the rates of exchange can never be excessive, 
because they can never materially, and for any 
considerable length of time, exceed the expense, 
risk, and loss of interest incurred by the transporta- 
tion of specie. * * * * ITtis true that exchan- 
ges between some of the States have, for a consider- 
able time past, been very high. But wherever it was 
high, the currency was ina greater or less degree 
unsound, the banks were curtailing, and the eur- 
rency decreasing. These causes could produce no 


otherresult, Had these causes not existed, the pre- 
miums of exchange would not have been high. In 
some places, though the banks pretended to pay 
specie for their notes, they evaded it in effect. Let 


the currency be-sound, and the ‘premiums of ex: 


change must. be precisely just.” > 
` We learn from this testimony of the laten 
bank that the rate of exchange is not regulat 
a United States Bank, but thatat depends upo 
payment of specie by the-banks,. If they wi i 
pay specie, they ought to. be abolished; if they do 
pay it, then exchanges cannot be excessively high... 
In his address to the stoekholders of the b in 
1831, Mr. Biddle declared, “ As long as the generat 
currency of the United States consists of specie or 
ts equivalent, the rates of exchange between. any. 
two places in it can never much or, permanently 
vary from the expenses of their transportation from- 
one place to another; and a reduction, to nearly, . 
that rate was the inevitable consequence of there- 
sumption of specie payments.” i T es 
The authorities I have cited are'so explicit and 
conclusive on this point, that I deem it unnecessary. 
lo dwell longer on it. Indeed, if to this weight of 
authority be added the general condict: of the late 


. United States Bank, we must be constrained to admit ` 


that the reasons against the. passage of the ‘present 
bill are conclusive. For it has been shown that the. 
national bank did not regulate the currency; that 
existing causes and passing events embarrassed that. 
institution, as well as the State banks.. Nay, sir; 
we have seen the federal bank expand its circula- 
tion, and the State banks following suit “ pari passu? 
Again: when orders were given to contract the 
currency and call in its notes, we find that the 
screw was turned by ali the banks simultaneously, 
The history of the times proves. that it played the 
part of a selfish, avaricious, and interested leader a 

ut never that of a wise and beneficent regulator, 

Before concluding this branch of the subjeet, at 
low me to observe, that some leading politicians 
urge that we should have a national bank because, 
Great Britain has a Bank of England. The better 
to understand the impolicy of imitating her example, 
let me cite a few passages from the distinguished 
English author, Thomas Tooke. Ina recent werk 
of his on prices, state of the circulation, commlaws, 
and banking, in Great Britain, he remarks, in res 
ference to the conduct of the Bank of England in 
attempting to relieve the trade of this country in 
1836 and 1837, that, “ so far from having exerted 
any power in stopping the American housesin this 
country, and the New York banks connected with 
them, the Bank. of England actually nursed them 
by advances without security for several months ; 
and it was only on seeing no end to the practice of 
nursing, that in 1837 it found itself compelled to 
discontinue its assistance.” “The trade of. this 
country requires no such fostering and forcing pros 
cess by operations of the Bank of England, or any 
other banks, in its behalf. An improvement, pro- 
duced by such means, cannot be sound; and still 
less can the bank which professes to hold out-such 
artificial means and resources to trade be considered 
tu be under salutary or safe regulation.. Itis neither 
more nor less than a system of officious inter ference, 
unboomed on any thing like correct’ principles, 
and coming properly, therefore, under the designa- 
tion of mere quackery. It is, doubtless, a great point 
gained, and is justly a matter of congratulation for 
the publie, that the imminent danger of suspension 
of cash payments has been passed. But the eseapé 
has been a narrow one, and attended by circum- 
stances of almost national humiliation, in the applica- 
tion of the Bank of England for assistance from 
France.” j ? : 

“ Now, according to the system professed on the 
part of the bank in the examination before the com- 
mittee on the charter in 1632, it was stated tha, 
although against the effects of political discredit 
and internal demand, the bank could not be perfect. 
ly secure, the foreign exchanges could always be re 
tified without æ crisis? (Evidence of J. H. Palmer, 
Esq.—question‘and answer 673.) 

“ Flow, then, has it happened, that, without wars 
or revolutions abroad, and without commercial dis- 
credit or political convulsion or panig, leading to an 
internal demand for gold, the bank Aas not so regu. 
lated its issues as to rectify the exchanges, which, 
according to the system. propounded in 1832, it 
would be able to dounder any circumstances bai 
those of political diseredit or internal panic?” 

‘Te is quue clear. that no system at all has been 
followed ; and, what is more, no system has existed.” 

The London Morning Chronicle ofthe 3d of June, 
1839, observes, that ‘‘ in a commereial country like. 
Great Britain, the management of the paper cireu~ 
lation is necessarily one of the most important trusts: 
that it is possible to repose in any body of men; for - 
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the. most vital interests of the community depend on 
tis proper administration; Our present: system of 
national'banking is, however, replete with. errors; 
which, itis’ to: be ‘hoped; the Legislature will, in 
curse of: time, remove.. The evils to which we, 
allude'aré in the conflicting motives between public 
and private advantage, which it cannot be denied 
must more or less exist in the minds of those who 
have: the direction ‘of the banks of England “and 
Ireland, In both countries they are for the most 
part influential, wealthy men, who carry on private 
op ations on an extensive scale; and to. whom, 
therefore, the rise ‘or fail in the value of commodi- 
ties is a most matériai consideration.” a 
‘The Dublin Pilot, in one of its recent numbers, 
remarks that “ Mr. O’Connell told a story, ata late 
meeting, of the tyrant Procrustes, who invented an 
iron bed of. that peculiar construction that it could 
be extended if the condemned victim to be placed 
upon'it wére shorter than others; and, if longer, 
the legs of the victim were cut off. The twenty- 
four gentlemen who manage the Bank of England, 
and the fifteen gentlemen who manage the Irish 
concern, conduct them just as. Procrtistes còn- 
ducted'the iron bed: When they want commodi- 
ties cheapened, they can chop off the legs of the cir- 
éulation, and then ‘money is scarce’ and ‘times are 
bad? ‘And when they want to raise prices, they 
. Stretch out the paper issues to extraordinary dimen- 
sions; prices rise, money is plenty; and while all 
is apparently smooth, these favored gentlemen 
monopolists, or some of them, as we have already 
shown, may ‘sell out?” 
Mr. Hume remarked, in the course of a speech 
delivered in the British Parliament, “that the Bank 
of England, by lending money at times at low inter- 
est-—often lower than the market price—on stocks and 
other securities, did in redlity urge to over-speculation 
by merchants, and to over-issues of paper by joint- 
stock banks ; and, having got the conntry into great 
excitement of high prices and apparent prosperity, 
altered their plan when their coffers were empty- 
ing, reduced their discounts, raised the interest, and, 
to prevent the exhaustion of their bullion, suddenh, 
cramped the whole of the commercial transactions oj 
the country.” 

` After this array of testimony against the action 
of the Bank of England, I hope gentlemen will not 

ersist in holding that, institution up as a fit model 
Tor our imitation. - T'o reason by analogy, is usually 
fallacious but between our condition and that of 
‘Great Britain, there is no similitude which will 
warrant us in drawing precedents from that Gov- 
ernment; for, in that great empire, we find three 

» national banks. There are the Banks of England, 
of Ireland, and of Scouland. She has three central 
points of trade, with a bank in cach. 

Again: on viewing the condition of this country, 
we find that even in those States where it is conced- 
ed that a single bank would furnish a better circu. 
lating medium than a plurality of them, such is 
the competition between rival points, and sach the 
demand for equal commercial facilities, that each 
town ‘and hamlet must be accommodated with a 
bank. While, therefore, a single State institution 
might afford the best currency, yet experience 
proves beyond a doubt that it would have a con- 
trolling and centralizing effect on the coinmerce of 
a State. If a variety of banks be necessary to 
equalize commercial facilities; and to render equal 
justice to all parts of a State;—if Great Britain is 
mduced to countenance three distinct banks for 
her several centres of trade, and not to rely upon 
one bank for the entire empire—then I pnt it togen- 
tlemen to prove the propriety or soundness of the 
policy they now propose to force on the country, 

ither our State Governments, along with Great 
Britain, are wrong in having a plurality of banks; 
‘or the scheme of establishing one only for the 
whole Union is unwise,—too centralizing and pow- 
erful in its fiscal and commercial tendencies to be 
trusted to the management of any set of men, were 
they even subjected to responsibilities of the highest 
character, 

If wisdom is to be gathered from the experience 
of Great Britain, or from our own States, it ought 
to satisfy us tbat a national bank would have the 

_ Worst possible effect on the commerce vf the coun- 
try, and tend to make each little trading community 
tributary to the great-focus from which all of the 
Pridcipal financial and commercial facilities and 
transactions would radiate into all quarters of the 
confederacy; bat to return burdened with accumu- 
lated treasures, filched from the honest industry of 
distant sections, i 
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- As illustrative of this view of the tendency of a 
federal bank on southern trade, let ne invite your 
attention to.a few lines in an able report presented 
by the Hon. Francis Mallory. to the commercial 
convention of Virginia in 1838. “The report states 
that“ the first national bank was incorporated in 
1791, with a vapital of. $10,000,000.: The mother 
bank was located in Philadelphia, with branches 
in the prineipal cities. In the distribution of the 
capital, $4,700,000. was allotted to the mother bank ; 
$700,000 to the bank in Boston; $1,800,000 to that 
at New York; $600,000 to Baltimore; $500,000 to 
Norfolk ; $600,000. to Charleston; to Savannah 
$500,000; to New Orleans $300,000; and $200,000 


‘to the District of Columbia: giving but $2,800,000 


to the staple States, and $7,200,000 to the others— 
and that, too, at a period when the trade of each sec- 
tion was about equal. We find that the exports of 
New York in four years from the passage of the 
law creating it, and when its influence began to be 
felt, had increased from $2,505,465 in 1791, to 
$10,304,581 in 1795; Pennsylvania, during the same 
period, from $3,436,093 to $11,518,092; while Vir- 
ginia, under its influence, had advanced from 
$3,131,865 to $3,490,041, with a rapidly declining 
import trade. We have already noted the sudden 
increase of the exportations of New York and Penn- 
sylvania over Virginia, so soon as the old bank 
went into full operation, viz : from three to ten mil- 
lions. They continued to increase as the business 
of that institution progressed and. other banks mul- 
tiplied, until they reached in New York $26,357,000, 
in 1807— Virginia remaining nearly stationary ;-her 
exports that year being $4,761,000. A large por- 
lion of these exports from New York was, as above 
stated, of foreign products; and of twenty-six mil- 
lions, $9,957,000 was of American growth—Vir- 
ginia having that year exported out of $4,760,000, 
only $368,000; and thus, while New York was de- 
riving the profits of trade of sixteen millions of ex- 
ports, Virginia reaped the bounty on a trade only 
of $368,000! In 1811, the bank expired : and how 
wasitthen? New York was reduced to $12,266,000, 
(foreign and domestic;) Virginia still remaining 
the same, viz : $4,822,000. In 1812, 1813, 1814, and 
1815, trade was interrupted by the war; and there 
being no United States Bank during that period, 
let us then see how trade started with each State re- 
lying on its own resources, without a tariff or bank. 
Thus, in 1816, New York exported $19,690,000; of 
which, American produce amounted to $14,168,000, 
Inthat year, Virginia exported $8,212.00"; of which, 
$8,115,000 was produced at home. Well, the tariff 
and bank go into operation ; and what is the result 2 
In 1817, New York exports $18,698,000, and Vir- 
ginia falls off $3,000,000. In the mean time the 
bank gets into disorder, and was on the eve of bank- 
ruptcy; and 1820 was a year of great distress and 
embarrassment, Domestic produce shipped from 
New York that year is only $8,250,000,—a reduc- 
tion of five millions from the domestic exportation 
of 1817; and Virginia still continues stationary— 
her decrease not amounting to $500,000. In 1821 
the banks began to revive; and from that period 
up to this, we have accurate official returns of both 
exports and imports, That year, New York im- 
ported $23,629,000; Virginia, $1,078,000. Another 
tariff law is passed in 1824, and the United States 
Bank is well under way. We find, then, that in 


1825, only one year after its passage, New Yor 


imports were $49,639,000; Virginia only $553,000; 
and one year after the tariff of 1828, which, as we 
have said, gave the finishing stroke, Virginia im 
portations had fallen off to. $375,000. This being, 
too, when the operations of the United States Bank 
were most exlensive and successful; a coincidence 
too remarkable to need comment !” 

We have given the banking system a fair trial, 
with the United States Bank at its head; and we 
are now reaping the bitter fruits. Can you con- 
template the Punic faith of the late United States 
Gank,—its usurpations of power and violations of 
its charter,—and wish to fasten a like institution on 
the country for twenty years? Wisdom and com- 
mon sense repudiate the idea, and demand a more 
efficient and tangible regulator. Shall the bank 
aberrations of the States be pleaded as an excuse to 
swerve this Government from dts propriety, or in- 
dace us, Jike crazy charlatans, to attempt to cure 
one blunder by committing another? I hope this 
House will see the folly of augmenting ‘the bank- 
mania, and discard the bill now before them. To 
guard the people from a deranged paper currency, 


‘by incorporating a mammoth paper establishment 


in this District, is about as wise as turning the lion 
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in the sheepfold to protect them against the wolves, 
The remedy forthe present disordered state of the 
currency must be found in a system. antagonistical 
toour paper currency. Let honorable gentlemen 
bear in mind that we are called on to legislate for 
the producing and consuming classes, and not espe- 
cially to enact laws to‘aggrandize the stock-jobbers, 
bank-men, and paper-shavers.: The yeomanry of 
the country want a soundand substantial currency ; 
the speculators and capitalists demand bank. mono- 
polies to enable them to subsidize the mercenary 
and extort tribute from the working classes, and, 
finally, to lord it over both the Government and the 
people. You are called on one side by the capital- 
ists, toenable them to verify the remark of a dis- 
tinguished man, that “incorporated wealth is the 
dynasty of modern States ;” and, on the other hand, 
the sturdy yeomanry require at your hands “the 
constitutional money at home, and the legal cur- 
rency all over the world.” 

Most candid men of both political parties admit 
that we have too little specie in circulation. Now, 
when it is proposed to infuse a larger amount into 
the general operations of commerce, by confining — 
the Federal Government to the constitutional cur- ` 
rency, gentlemen, if they do not scout the idea, at 
least take the best course to defeat its accomplish- 
ment. Stability in the currency is all-important ; 
and the nearer you approximate the specze standard, 
the more certain are you to secure that desirable 
object. In corroboration of my opinions on this 
deeply-interesting subject, I beg leave to. recite a 
few remarks from several distinguished sources. 
High authorities should be more frequently lied 
on, in lieu of the crudities now so much the fashion 
of the day. If gentlemen would give more frequent 
evidence of their information on this subject, we 
should, in all likelihood, have escaped many of the 
fallacies of the paper system, notwithstanding the 
stale arguments against hard money and in favor of - 
an exclusive paper currency. As soon as it is pro- 
posed to augment the quantity of gold and silver in 
circulation, out comes the senseless ery that “he is 
against all banks, and is -a real. hard-money man.” 
But is not the converse of this proposition much 
more frequently true? Surely the advocates of an 
increased specie circulation can with much more 
propriety charge their opponents with being friendly 
to an exclusive paper currency. Of the two ex- 
tremes, which think you the country would prefer— 
the entire hard-money system, or an exclusive curs 
rency of irredeemable bank-paper ? Canany rational 
man doubt that the former would be preferred ? 
It is just as fair when we hear any gentleman ridi- 
culing a gold and silver currency to stigmatize him 
as being friendly to an irredeémable bank-paper 
circulation, as for the bank-men to pronounce all . 
those who are for confining the Federal Government 
to hard money, the unconditional enemies. of all 
banks, both State and national. 

Mr. A. Gallatin (a whig) in 1831 remarked, that 
“it is of primary importance that the commodity 
or substitute which may be selected for that pur- 
pose should be of a value as permanent as practica- 
ble, and the same in every part of the same coun- 
try; and itis also highly desirable that the same 
circulating medium should be common to all ċoun- 
tries connected by commerce. Gold and silver are 
the only substances which have been, and continue 


` tobe, the universal currency of civilized nations.” 


In speaking of the currency of France, the same 
author says: “ In France, where great. pains have 
been taken to asecrtain the facts, as far as it is prac- 
ticable, mine-tenths, at least, of the currency, con- 
sists of the precious metals.” , * * * 
“ We believe that the total amount of currency in 
Europe and America may be estimated at two 
thousand to (wo thousand three hundred millions of 
dollars ; three fourths of which consists of the pre- 
ciows metals, and the residue of bank-nofes.”  * * 
“In countries where no artificial substitute has 
rendered the task more difficull, and where specie 
is the sole or principal currency, although there 
may be occasional varieties in its value, they are 
of rare occurrence, and restrained within narrow 
limits; and an actual want of specie is hardly ever 
known.” * + * “The substitution of 
bank-paper currency to the precious metals does 
not appear to be attended with any other substantial 
advantage than its cheapness.” . * ee 
«We cannot conceal from ourselves that specie- 
paying banks are notonly exposed to extraordinary 
drains from abroad, but are also occasionally con- 
trolled by moral. causes, the efféct of which cannot 
be calculated, nor without greatskill and discretion _ 
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be always prevented. These never affect a metallic 
‘currency, which has an intrinsic value, varying 

-less than that of any other commodity, and not at 
-all depending, as paper, on confilence, fear, conjec- 
ture, or any of the fluctuations of public opinion.” 

* Mr. Baring, in his evidence in March, 1819, be- 
‘fore a committee of the British Parliament, had the 
‘following question propounded to him: es 

“ Question. Has not France, after years of great 
scarcity in corn, and two years of foreign contribu- 
tion, been able to contribute a proportion of the 
-precious metals to the wants of Russia and Austria ? 
. “ Answer.: Undoubtedly, the precious metals have 
been supplied from France to Russia and Austria, 
and shipped to considerable amount to America, 
‘notwithstanding the payments to foreign powers, 
and very large payments for imported corn; whilst, 
at the same time, wine having almost totally failed 
for several years past, they were deprived of the 
most essential of their exports.” 

And in reference to these payments, in the pre- 
ceding answer Mr. Baring states that they “ pro- 
duced no derangement whatever of the circulation 
of that country,” (France.) ; 

Mr. Tooke observes, “ It may not be unimport- 
ant farther to remark, that the state of the currency 
_in France, ever since the suppression of the assig- 
nats, appears to be decisive of the great advantages 
attending a metallic circulation in times of political 
difficulty and danger. On no one great occasion 
did her efforts appear to be paralyzed, or even re- 
stricted, by any derangement of the currency; and 
in the two instances of her territory being occupied 
by an invading army, there do not appear to have 
been any material fluctuations in its value.” Mr. 
Webster remarked, in the debate on the bank bill 
in 1816, that “the credit and circulation of bank 

; paper are the effects, rather than the causes, of a 
profitable commerce and a well-ordered system of 
finance. The bank which will be erected by the 

_ bill, if it shouid pass in iis present form, is of a 
most extraordinary, and, as I think, alarming na- 
ture. The interests to beaffected by this measure— 
the finances, the public credit, and the cireulating 
medium of the country-—are too important to be 
hazarded in schemes like these. If we wish to re- 
store the public credit, and to re-establish the finan- 
ces, we have the beaten road before us. All true 
analogy, all experience, and all just knowledge of 
ourselves and our condition, point one way. A 
wise and systematic economy, and a settled and 
substantial revenue, are the means to be relied on; 
not excessive issues of bank-notes, a forced circu- 

. lation, and all the miserable contrivances to which 
political Jolly can resort, with the idle expectation 
of giving to mere paper the quality of money. These 
are the inventions of short-sighted policy, vexed and 
goaded by the necessities of the moment, and think- 
ing less of a permanent remedy than of shifts and 
expedients to avoid the present distress. With a 

receipt of forty millions a year, (Mr. W. said,) if 
the Government was faithful to itself and to the 
interests of the people, they could control the evil; 
it was their duty to make the effort. In the end, the 
taxes must be paid in the legal money of the country ; 
and the sooner that was brought about, the better.” 

Gentlemen on the opposite side deprecate the in- 
dications, in various quarters, of a deterraination 
to repeal, if possible, this fiscal bank bill, should it 
ever become a law. Democratic movements n 
favor of repeal are readily characterized by the 
supporters of this bill as odious and disorganizing. 
But have you not in this House declared your in- 
tention to repeal the independent treasury bill ? 
Not because it violates the constitution ; not because 
it was a measure rashly or hastily adopted, and 
without fulland ample discussion; not because it 
has failed of its high purposes; not because it was 
incapable of being amended, if defective in its de- 
tails ; but toappease the prejudices ofa party. The 
sanctity of a charter is pleaded in bar of a repeal. 


Establish this doctrine, and infractions of the con- | 


stitution need only a charter to place them out of 


the reach of the people and of their representatives. | 


A charter is to be considered not only as an armed 
battery for the protection of the wealthy monopolist, 
but as the ægisot every species of usurpation. You 
have but to incygycrate, to perpetuate acts of ty- 
ranny and oppression. . You have but to establish 
your doctrine of the supremacy of charters, to di- 
vest the people of their sovereignty. This very 
bill holds ont inducements for State legislation, and, 
al the same time, asserts the power of Congress te 
repeal State laws passed at the instance of the Federal 


Government, and then to force a branch bank on į 


them, in direct contravention of their dissent. But, 
however odious the cry ofrepeal may sound, yet Pres- 


_ident Harrison, in 1819, virtually voted in favor of 


repealing the charter of the United States Bank; and 
President Tyler also virtually voted in favor of issu- 
ing a “ scire facias” against the same bank. [See 
appendix] If you incorporate this fiscal bank, can it 
be viewed in any otherlight than as a party measure? 
Do you wish the currency of the couniryto vacillate 
in unison. with the mutations of parties? If you 
locate the mother bank in this District, and unite 
the Government and the bank as intimately as you. 
propose to do by this bill, cannot every argument 
urged formerly against a Government bank, by 
those opposed to the sub-treasury, be turned with 
accumulated force against this bill? Why, ifthe 
possibility of the sub-treasury degenerating into a 
Government bank were just cause of apprehension, 
how, I would ask, can those who strenuously oppo- 
sed that measure now declare themselves in favor 
of the present bill? The location of the bank, and 
its advocacy upon strict party grounds, havealarmed 
and aroused the people. Think you that the coun- 
try will passively acquiesce? Think. you that the 
touchstone of wisdom will not be brought to bear 
upon the propriety of this measure, and that an 
enlightened public will not be able to separate the 
time-serving acts of the partisan from the elevated 
and beneficent policy of the statesman? Why, too, 
this haste? When was it before that a dominant 
party in this House so effectually debarred the 
members from the privilege of a free and full de- 
bate? Nay,sir, when before were so many great 
and important measures forced through Congress 
with such haste, or insoshortaspaceoflime? Are 
the minority sent here silently to aid the majority 
in registering their edicts? or are the people such 
slaves that they dare not express their opinions? 

If your purpose is to have a bank to manage the 
fiscal concerns of Government, then the capital 
of the proposed institution is too large. Mr. A. 
Gallatin, in his recent work on currency, remarks 
that “a small capital would suffice for its opera- 
tions in its character of fiscalagent of the Govern- 
ment. It is believed that a capital of fifleen millions 
of dollars, paid altogether in specie, or in bank-notes 
equivalent to specie, would be amply sufficient.” 
On the contrary, if your design is to establish a 
commercial bank, then commercial cities and com- 
mercial men should both possess and control the 
bank. Under the provisions.of this bill, your bank 
will be impotent, except for mischief; for the com- 
bined political, fiscal, and commercial considera. 
tions controlling its destiny must result in making 
it injurious to trade, and dangerous to the liberties 
of the people. 

But there are other considerations which should 
induce gentlemen not only to doubt the propriety 
of action on this deeply important question at this 
time, but to abstain from indulging in bitter invec- 
tive at the bare annuncialion of the intentions of 
those opposed to the passage o the present bill to 
endeavor to procure its repeal. The people will 
not forget that the. President, in his message of 
June Ist. 1841, observed that “the charter of the 
Bank of the United States expired by its own lim- 
jtation in 1836. An effort was made to renew it, 
which received the sanction of the two Houses of 
Congress; but the then President of the United 
States exercised his veto power, and the measure 
was defeated. Aregardio trufh requires me to 
say that the President was fully sustained in the 
course he had taken by the popular voice. His suc- 
cessor in the chair of state [Mr. Van Buren] un- 
quali fiedly pronouneed his opposition to any new 
charter of a similar insutuhon ; and not only the 
pomdar election which brought bim into power, bat 
the elections through much of his term, seemed 
clearly to indicate a concurrence with him in senti- 
ment on the part of the people. = * +*+ _The 
late contest, which terminated in the election of 
General Harrison to the presidency, was decided 
on principles well known and openly declared; and, 
while the sub-treasury received in the result the 
most decided condemnation, yet no other scheme of 
finance seemed to have been concurred in.” 

Nor will the people forget that two of the sover- 
eign States of this Union are nut represented on 
this floor; and that a new apportiumment of the re- 

syesentation in Congress, under the late census, 
will take place before the next congressional elec- 
tions. In fact, the precipiiancy which has charac- 
terized the progress of this great measure daring 
this session, and the conflicting views of its sup- 
porters relative to its powers and location of its 
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branches, in conjunction with the stern and imflex- 
ible opposition which a United “States Bank has at 
all times encountered with a majority of the Peaple, 
should admonish them to actin: accordance: with a 
maxim of the illustrious George Clinton... He wiser 
ly remarked that “ Government is not to bestrength- 
ened by an assumption of doubtful powers, but by a 
wise and energetic execution of those Wwhichyare 
incontestable ; the former never fails to`produce 
suspicion and distrust, whilst the latter inspires 
respect and confidence.” i f 
The friends of the bill: seem to content“them- 
selves thus far by endeavoring to show that“ Con- 
gress has the power to incorporate a bank. But 
even if gentlemen had. succeeded in establishing 
that point, yet they have: not demonstrated that the 
bank now so zealously urged upon the. country is 
cither “necessary or proper.” "This. latter’ consid- 
eration should have been fully and clearly demon- 
strated. To incorporate a bank simply ‘because 
gentlemen might suppose that the: constitution con- 
ferred the power, would be almost as unwise:in 
legislation as tov establish one in direct contraven- 
tion of the constitution, because it might be deemed 
expedient. Expediency cannot make a measure 
constitutional, that is inhibited; nor can sound poli- 
ey, under all circumstances, warrant our exercising 
all the powers with which Congress is clearly in- 
vested. MEREN] 
My honorable colleague (Mr. Sruarr). alluded 
to the course of the distinguished orator of Roanoke 
on the bank bill in 1811. Itis true, as he stated, 
that Mr. Randolph then voted against the indefinite 
postponement of the bill; but think:it: is equally 
true that he was not in favor of the bank.: «The 
vote against the indefinite postponement:is far from 
being a proof that Mr. Randolph would finally have 
voted for the bill. But he may have given this:vote 
with a view of getting a direct vote, with the ex- 
pectation of defeating the bill in the most decisive 
manner, It must be remembered, that Mr. Ran- 
dolph had been somewhat alienated from Mr. Jeffer- 
son during his administration, and perhaps. was 
not a decided supporter. of the then administration ; 
for he was soon found arrayed against the: war 
with England. But in 1816 we have full and, con- 
elusive proot of Mr. Randolph’s opposition: to:the 
United States Bank, buth on the score of expediency 
and constitutionality. In the debate onthe United 
States Bank bill in the House of Representatives 
in 1816, Mr. Randolph remarked that “his objec- 
tion to the agency of the Government in a bank 
was, therefore, of no recent date, but one long: form- 
ed,—the objection was vital; that it would be an 
engine of irresistible power, in the hands of ‘any 
administration; that it would be in politics and 
finance, what the celebrated proposition of Archi- 
medes was in physics—a place, the fulcrum from 
which, at the will of the Executive, the whole na- 
tion could be hurled.to destruction, or managed in 
any way at his willand diseretion. But on the 5th 
of April, 1816, Mr. Randolph “ moved, for the pur- 
pose of destroying the bill, that the. whole subject 
be indefinitely postponed. He enforced his consti- 
tutional objections tothe bill, in which he was borne 
out by the decision of Congress in refusing to renew 
the charter of the old bank; which decision was 
grounded on the want of constitutional power. He 
adverted, also, in support of his opinion, to the in- 
structions from the Legislatures of Virginia and 
Kentucky to their Senators to vote against the old 
bank.” Butmy colleague intimated thatthe United 
States Bank was not a federal measure. In Mar- 
shal’s Life of General Washington, (vol. 5, page 
299,) the author, in alluding to the passage of the 
Unied States Bank bill, remarks, that it “ contri- 
buted not inconsiderably to the complete organiza- 
tion f those distinct and visible parties, which, in 
their long and dubious conflict for power, have 
since shaken the United States to their centre.” 
Mr. Eppes, 18 the debate on the bank bill in 1811, 
remarked, that “in 1791 the charter of “the first 
United States Bank was granted, On this great 
measure, the two great parties were for the first 
time arrayed against each other. It was at that 
time considered a party question, inasmuch as it 
involved the very principles on which the two par- 
ties divided, viz: ‘delegate? powers and ‘ construc 
tive’ powers.” In the debate on the same bill, Mr. 
Clay observed that Tt has been said by the honora- 
ble gentleman from Georgia (Mr. CrawrorD) that 
this has been made a party question. It is true that 
this law [the first United States Bank bill) was not 
the effect; but it is no less true that it was one of the 


' causes af the political divisions in this country. 
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wal has, on one side, been. opposed.on patty. 
ples, let-me-ask: if, onthe ‘other,:it has not 
Dp advocated on similar principles.” = o oo 0o 
“Phe authorities Í bhaye adduced, and. he features 
of the bill now ander consideration, fully justify the ` 
` opponents of the ‘meéasure“in charactem zing. it as 
federal, It is the. clearly defined and. intrinsic 
Séerits of a measure which justify us in prohouncing 
it federal or republican. For the Government to 
`t confer on any body corporate, during a given num- 
bër of years; exclusive contro] over the currency,— 
over the productive energies of the country,—in- 
“vesting it wilh. the faculty of elevating or depress- 
ing the wages of labor, and the value of all species 
of property ;--nay, With the power of embarrassing 
the Government itself, by embezzling the public 
revenue, or inducing a generalsuspension of specie 
““payments,—is such an extravagant perversion of 
the “delegated powers,” that we feel fully warranted 


in designating any such measure as most pre-emi- . 


nently federal. . Congress is oniy an agency, under 
a limited. power. of attorney; ‘The sovereign au- 
thority deputes Congress to control and manage the 
destiny ofthis confederacy, under certain prescribed 
restrictions. The republicans contend for a rigid 
adherence:both to the letter and spirit of the con- 
~ stitution, The federalists, on the other hand, view 
Congress and the Government as possessing sover- 
eign authority.. The latter party look to: the ends 
they have in view, and warp the constitution to suit 
them by extravagant implications and latitudinous 
constructions. ‘Thus the inevitable tendency of 
federalism is to ¢onsolidation, which must result 
in divesting. the people. of their sovereignty, and 
finally in converting this Government into a mon- 
archy.. Surely, the simple circumstance of any 
‘measure having been supported by a republican, 
cannot make it republican in principle. or is the 
converse of this true. If it were, a federalist or two 
“need only to advocate our democratic principles, to 
rob them of their “caste.” But it seems, from the 
. course of argument pursued by the advocates of the 
bill, that a fe republicans, by supporting, can con- 
secrate a federal measure, and divest it of its enor- 
mity. A cause must be desperate, indeed, which 
has te depend upon such sophistry to vindicate it 
‘before the community. No gentleman understands 
better than my honorable colleague the uniform 
opposition of the “Old Dominion” to a national 
bank. Nor has it been considered in any other 
light, by her Legislature, than an old-fashioned 
federal measure, 


ie APPENDIX, 

Extracts from the yowrnal of the House ef Representa- 
tines, at the second session of the fifteenth Congress, 
February 25, 1819. 

“The House took up and proceeded to consider 
the ‘report of the Committee of the Whole onthe 
etate of the Union, made yesterday, on several sub- 

ects referred to it, in relation to the Bank ef the 

nited States; when Mr. Spencer withdrew his 
motion to lay the said report upon the table. The 
question was then taken, to concur with the Com- 
mittee of the Whole in their disagreement to the re- 
solution submitted by Mr. Johnson, of Virginia, in 
the following words, to wit: 

Resolved, ‘That the Committee on the Judiciary 
be instructed to report a bill to repeal the act entitled 
t An act to incorporate the subscribers to the Bank 
of the United States,’ approved April 10, 1816; 


«And passed in the affirmative, Yeas, . 121, 


Nays, . 30.” 
The names of Austin, Barbour, Bassett, and 
Johnson, of Virginia, and the name of William H. 
Harrison, of Ohio, being recorded in the negative. 
"The question was then taken, also, to concur 
with the Committee of the Whole, in their disagree- 
ment to the resolution submitted by Mr. Trimble 
in the following words: . 
-“ Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, ‘That the Attorney General of the United 
States, in conjunction with the district-attorney of 
the State of Pennsylvania, shall immediately cause a 
scire facias to be issued, according to the 23d section 
of the ‘act to incorporate the subscribers of the 
Bank of the United States? calling on the corpora- 
non eea hy the said act to show cause where- 
charter thereby grante i 
forfeited, &e ee yg shall not be declared 
“ And passed in the affirmative, * 39.9 


_ he names of Messrs, Austin, Bassett, Barbour; 
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= = fduting-the agitation of the present question, | 


` Tyler, and Johnson, of Virgi a i 
of William H: Harrison, of Ohio, being recorded 
inthe negative, = o o y os 

Here it will be see that the question was, Will 


| the House concur with the coiimittee in disagreeing 


to the resolutions? and that General William H. 
Harrison voted against concurring in the disagree- 
ment, and therefore voted for the resolution itself ; 
because to negative the disagreement was to afirm 
the agreement to the resolition.. And what were 
the resolutions to which General Harrison thus 
agreed? The first was a positive and an wncond2- 


tional instruction to the Judiciary Committee “to ; 


report a bill to repeal” the charter. i 

{n the second place, being defeated in his effort 
to obtain the enactment of a law for the immediate 
repeal of the charter, without investigation by a court, 
General Harrison united with President Tyler and 
others for the net strongest measure; which was, 
for a joint resolution directing a “scire facias,” in 
order to forfeit the charter by the judgment of the 
court. (See Journal of 2d session 15th Congress, 
pp. 308, 309, 310, and 311.) 


SPEECH OF MR. WOOD, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In the House of Representatives, Aug. 3, 1841—On 
the United States Fiscal Bank bill. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole 
on the state cf the Union, and having under con- 
sideration the “bill to incorporate the subscribers 
to the Fiscal Bank of the United States*— 

Mr. WOOD rose and said: Although not a talk- 
ing man, either by profession or inclination, yet 
the importance of the question, and the recent sig- 
nal expression of opinion from his constituents, 
demanded that be should be heard. He-congratu- 
lated himself that he had obtained the floor at this 
early stege of the debate, and would not detain 
the commitiee by an exordium, but proceed di- 
rectly in the discussion. j 

But, before entering upon the main question, he 
felt calied upon to alldde to one point in the argu- 
ment of the gentleman, (Mr. Sexeran7] from Penn- 
“sylvania, who opened the debaie yesterday in an 
ingenious speech upoh the constitutionality of a 
Bank. Ele would not discuss the legal points with 
that gentleman; but he would say that that gentle- 
man’s remarks appeared tg him as better fitted for 
the bar anda jury -than/for the House; and be 
would also add that it apfeared rather as a speech 
made to remove from the Executive certain consti- 


to the powers of the Government to create a Bank, 
than to convince Congress or the people. But 
with this he had nothing to do; it was the allu- 
sion made to the sentiments of a gentleman now 
minister to Russia (Mr. CamBeELene) to which 
he particularly referred. The gentleman, in the 
course of his ren-arks, alluded to a resolution re- 
ported to this House by Mr. Cambreleng from the 
Committee of Ways and Means in 1837—“‘that it 
was inexpedient to charter a National Bank;” and 
drew from it the inference that that gentleman, the 
Committee of Ways asd Means, and the House 
which passed the resolution, had no doubt as to 
the constitutionality of a National Bank. 

I protest (said Mr. W.) against this induction. 
It is not justified by the fact. It is not a logical 
infererce. The speeches of my distinguished friend 
stand recorded against a Bank, upon the ground of 
want of power under the Constitution, as well as 
inexpediency. The gentlemen from Pennsylvania 
was a member when these speeehes were made; 
and it was unfortunate their character had escaped 
his recollection. Besides, was this not so, he (Mr. 
C.) may have been acting under instruction from 
his committee, against his own vote. But, even if 
that was not the fact, he (Mr. W.) contended that 
the proposition of the inexpediency of a measure 
was not an admission of its legality. But, sir, 
(said M. W.) I will. not dwell here. My object is 
answered in thus briefly placing the opinion of an 
absent gentleman in its true light, and preventing 
what I conceive to be an unwarranted, and, I 
must add, unintenticnal stigma, falling upon the 
political character of one of the favorite sons of the 
Empire State. 3 

The bill before the committee is, in common 
parlance, a bill to create a National Bank as a 


` 
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nia, and also thename- || fist s 
which presnppóśes the repeal of the law of July, 


“public money, knownas the Independent Treasue - 
‘ry. Though the question . £ th 
now: directly be ore the committee, yet, undersiands © 


tutional seruples he was supposed to entertain as’ 


` Åugust, 1841. 
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fistal agent-of the Go: ernmeni—a propositién 


1840, for thefsafekeeping and disbursement of the 
f this repeal was not 


ing it to be the determination of the Administration 
majority to move the “previous question” immedi- 
ately upon that repeal, without allowing the minos; 
rity an hour for discussion he would take this op- 
portunity of protesting against such tyranny and” 
against the repeal. : o 

A proposition to strike from ihe statute book a 
law so important in its bearings, and created for 
purposes of such deep interest, should be accome 
panied by reasons more cogent than any we have 
yet heard. Proof should be ađduced that it had 
failed to perform what its friends promised for it; 
that it had been mischievous in its effects, or im- 
practicable in its. operations. Tuey are not pro- 


duced; nor can it be said any argument based upon 
‘its action, worthy of- seriovs notice, has been 


brought against it. It is safe, thea, to hazard the 
opinion that no fault can be found’ with it ia prac- 
tice, although it had such strenuous opponents in 
theory. It has worked well, answering thus far 
(save, probably, in a few minor de ails) the objects 
of its creation. If we revert to the oft-repeated 
prophecies of the Whig party, of the devasiation 
which’ the Independent Treasury was to. spread 
with magic speed throughout the land, and now 
compare them with what has been our condition 
since its afopiicn, and with what is at this time 
our true Condition, the falsity of t:e prophecies 
will be apparent, If the state of the times is used 
asan argument against it, it is its tri mphant vin- 
dication, when compared with those which pre- 
ceded it. We were toldit was pregnant with la- 
me itable consequences;. that it woud destroy com- 
merce and confidence; reduce. wages to tem cents 
per diem, the profits of agriculture to almost no- 
thing—in short, that all interests were to be anni 

hilated. Has this been so? Have any of these 
evils overtaken the people? I opine not. Without 
producing statistics, as I here could, to show, by . 
irrefutable data, that prosperity—true, not fale 


it is true, but yet has existed since July, 1840, the 
period at. which this bill became a law, I will core 
tent myself by referring alone to the mercantile 
yortion of ‘my constituency, boldly meking the as- 
sertion that they have less cause of complaint this 
year than: for either of the three previous. It is . 
true, unfortunate bankrupts, borne to the earth by © 
indebtedness, have not been relieved; nor can any 
law, having for its object the custody of the public 
money, relieve them; nor has it reproduced the 
days of adventurous hazard, bringing back to the 
speculator dreams ‘of glory. These, its endency 
has been to check, not facilitate. But mercantile 
New York, in her true business character—divest- 
ed of, and divided from political prejadices—those 
freed from former embarrassments, and content 
with the profits of a safe, legitimate trade-—comes 
not to your hails for legislative relief, or the repeal 
of this law; short credits and small profits seldom ` 
trouble you with lamentations; they nave no cause 
for lamentation—hey do not understand what is 
meant by “a war upon the currency.” You can- 
not make the merchants, who follow these simple 
rules, believe they are ruined and prostrate bank- 
rupis, alihough they may be deluded into a support 
of your Administration. In discussing this point, 
it is necessary, Mr. Chairman, to discriminate 
between business merchants and political mer- 
chants; for there is muéh necessity of such discri- 
mination, when the advocates of the repeal and 
the establishment of a Bank so strenuously urge 
their views npon the ground that they are demand- 
ed by the commercial interests of the county. Sir, 
I am proud of the intelligence, probity, and stand- 
ing of this class of my constituency; but, at the 
same time, it is my duty to say, (and it is said 
with regret,) that a large portion of it have allow- 
ed themselves to become the tools and instruments 
of designing politicians; been drawn into the arena 
as partisan gladiators, lending the potential influ- 


adventurers; allowing their interests, and conse 


g 


prosperity—~has existed with all classes—modified, 


ence of their business titles to further schemes of < 
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quenily the vast interests dependent upon them, to 
be almost prostrated by a mistaken enthusiasm, 


E engendered by imaginary wrongs. They have been 


put into requisition upon this occasion; but E must 
be allowed to say, they arrogate powers not be- 
“ Jonging te themseves; they cannot, in justice, speak 
= for the commercial class of New York, but more 
properly for the political part of that class. 

Trepeat, that our trading community—the safe, 
sound, and rational portion of it, freed from these 
prejudices—make no complaint. The. existing 

“troubles they attribute to past errors. In short, 
no argument can be adduced in favor of the re- 
peal of the Independent Treasury, based upon 
the action or effect of the bill. The state of the 
times since its adoption, as compared with the 
three preceding year, is upon its side—evidence of 
some weight, and should, in this discussion, be 
properly placed to its eredit. 

But I apprehend gentleman do not urge the re- 
peal for the reason that it has as yet betrayed any 
mischievous tendencies. We are told time suffi- 
cient has not yet elapsed, but the evil will be de- 
veloped notwithstanding. Itisnot wise, hen, to await 
that time, and thus be furnished with reasons for 
the people? Hasty legislation, either in the enact- 
ment of-laws or their repeal, is objectionable and 
often pregnant with lamentable consequences. 
-To guard against it, the framers of the Constitu- 
tion devised many ways. It was a point upon 
which they debated long and solemnly. T'o repeal 
this law at a time when it is indisputable no ar- 
gument can be produced against its operation— 
that it furnishes in practice none of the objections 
urged against it in theory—but merely because its 
enemies have obtained a momentary ascendency 
in our councils, is one of the very acts of hasty le- 
gislation so much dreaded by the founders of the 
Government; as, also, is it one of those self-de- 

, Stroying evils depicted by the opponents of Repub- 
lican institutions, as always connected with popa- 
lar representative Governments. 

Much good was promised for it by its friends; 
much bad prognosticated by the opposition. The 
time necessary to prove who were in the right, and 
give it a fair trial upon its merits, has not elapsed. 
‘But if you force a decision, demanding a verdict 
now, the issue must be made up, upon its action, 
effect, and influence; upon which ground we are 
ready to meet you, sanguine of a certain triamph. 

But we are told the people have decided against 
it. Have they, forsooth? [I respectfuliy ask, in 
what way? at what time? I am referred to the late 
Presidential election, but deny that that elcction 
had any reference to the Independent Treasury 
bill, The issue then, if there was any, (and if 
there was, for my life I could not discover it,) was 
of any kind—made up of different material than 
any thing having a bearing upon any question of 
national interest, much less the question of in what 
way the public revenue should be collected and 
disbursed. When wes the subject di cussed 
betore the people? Where was a denuncia. 
tion of the odious Sub Treasury made the 
war-cry for the onslaught, as in 1838? No- 

.. where! Or, if so, in isolated instances by 

itinerant Whig orators, who, having learned their 
lessons in 1838, like other starlings having the fa- 
culty of repetition instead of invention, doled forth 

` their lamentations in the old repeated strains of 
*“Sub-Treasury! Sub-Treasury!! odious Sub- 
Treasury! ! 

Was it made the issue by that illustrious con- 
vention of ¢ffice seekers who nominated the suc- 
cessful candidate at Harrisburg? It was not. That 

` august body of patrivts, after contemplating their 

act, sneaked to their homes, not daring to make an 
avowal of sentiments. Or was it made the topic 
discussion by the candidate himse!f (supposed, of 
course, to embody the principles of his party) in 
his various addresses to the pecpl ? It was not. 
That respectable old gentleman, as far as { know, 
never descanted upon the subject; or, if so, by the 
most indirect allusion. Suffice it to say, there was 
no issue made at that election, involving the repeal 
of this law; and gentlemen know it Thai 
battle had been fought in 1838. The eleciion for 
the 26:h Congress turned almest entirely upon it. 
Mr. Van Buren proposed it in his first message in 


-and State against 
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` September, 1837, and it at once become the watch- 


word of the Democratic party, as it did the exelu- 
sive point of attack of the Federal party. The 
bank patriots left our ranks, in which there was 
no more prospect of plunder, suddenly dropping 
tbe reins which they had held with an iron grasp; 
thus causing dissension and confusion, producing 


the overwhelming though transient. defeats of © 


the fall of that year. The following spring 
State elections, contested upon the same groune, 
showed a slight re-action; but the canvass 


for the 26th Congress, in. the fall and follow: - 


ing summer, fought upon the broad platform 
of . J. ffersonian Democracy—the divorce of Bank 
a National Bank—Sub- 
Treasury, or no Sub-Treasury—beiween the pu- 
tified and unterrified Democracy upon one side, 
and an unholy alliance of old Federalists and 
bank-rag aristocracy upon the other;—an election, 
it may be said, held with express reference to this 
point of Mr. Van Baren’s policy—resulted in a 
glorious triumph, by returning a majority in its fa- 
vor, although the city of New York wasdefrauded, 
by pipe laying, out of her Representatives. Here 
was the issue—the only one ever made involving 
this question; and it is a vain subterfuge to trans- 
fer it to the late election, becanse you were fortu- 
nate enough to secure—no matter how—a majori- 
ty of numbers against it. 

As one knowing something of commerce and the 
influences affecting it, and being somewhat con- 
versant with the views of that interest, and repre- 
senting, in part, the most important cemmercial 
district in the Union, I regret this motion, apart 
from all political considerations; I regret the sub- 
ject iseven agitated. The debate upon it is dele- 
terious. If it is true (as so often contended by the 
opponents of the late and previous Administra- 
tions) that this ever tinkering with the currency— 
this eternal legislation upon the public finances— 
has a fatal influence upon trade and commerce, 
why do the ssme gentlemen now follow the course 
they so eloquently denounced then?—violate a 
principle so soon after establishing it? The first 
session of the late Congress, as was thought, dis- 
posed of this matter. We had had a seven years’ 
war betwen two powerful parties, contending with 
unexampled energy, which should settle it accord- 
ing to its policy; until at last, by the passage of 
this bill, the question was set at rest—the pub- 
lic money was placed in a situation where 
politicians and speculators could not reach it,— 
where i: could no longer be used as investments 
for political defence or attack. The people, not 
party hacks, rejoiced at its final disposition; they 
felt that they were to remain fora season freed 
from the surges of this ocean; to have rest, peace, 
and secority: the question was considered. set- 
fled. Those who were sufferers through this con- 
flict (and I know none who were not) would leave 
it where itis. Reasonable men, of all classes, re- 
joiced privately, if not publicly, at its conclusion. 
They felt relieved from the glorious uncertainty of 
a deranged currency. They now knew upon what to 
depend; it was finished—‘isposed of; and although 
not according to the preferences of some, yet it 
was disposed of; and prayed it might so remain. 
I tell you, sir, a majority of your party do not go 
with you in this repeal, when ia its stead you seek 
to rear an institution like this proposed. The 
larger and more intelligent part of our merchants— 
a class who have contributed in various ways to 
place you in power, and who, according to panic 
makers, were to become its immediate victims— 
do not ask you for its repeal, if they are to havea 
Bank in its place. The merchants throughout the 
country wish you to let them alone—to let the cur- 
renty alone. Instead of calling extra sessions of 
Congress to cater for their especial benefit, they 
would rather Congress take a recess of five years, 
and give them relief by non-interference. You 
taught them that legislation upon the currency was 
prejudicia’; they will ask you to practise upon, in 
majority, the doctrines so ably expounded in mi- 
nority. They do not require the political theorists 
who aspire to the honor of constructing a system 
of finance, based upon some visionary abstraction 
of their own, to practise castle building at their 
expense; nor do they ask the adherents of Whig 
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candidates for. the Presidency to. prove their fealty 
by the construction of a party engine—good for 
Presidential aspirants, but destructive to trade and 
commerce, : 5 Ban Se 

If the Sub-Treasury contains errors of detail, 
amend and alter, regulate, but nor'destroy. An 
error of detail: is not an error of principle. .Give - 
our system the same chance of developing itself 
that we have given a Bank; and if it prove to pos» 
sess any of its fatal influence, I pledge myself the De- 
mocratic.party will go with you forits repeal. We 


“never sought to wrest from the United States Benk 


its charter, even after its corruption had become 
manifest: In fact, ata time. when it was notori- 
ously subsitizing the press and squanderiag its 
money in a war upon General Jackson’s adminis- 
tration, we never attempted the annulling of its 
charter. It had, for years previous: to its expira- 
tion, proved unsafe as a public depository, un- 
sound as a bank of emission, and a deranger, in- 
stead of a regulator cf the exchanges; yel- we ne- 
ver dreamed, in the plentitude of our power, or 
laying hands upon it. I contend that the charter 
of that Bank was violated, and yet General 
Jackson never proposed its demolition. It was at 
one time spoken of, in the political circles opposed 
to it; but the friends of the institution cried for 
quarter, and quarter was given. Andso with our 
nine hundred State banks, which have been for 
years preying upon the vitals of the people, put- 
ung at defiance all law, human and divine., We 
bave not sought their destruction, nor do : we now; 
their friends admit there are errors in the system, 
but ask us to regulate, not destroy them. We 
make no admissions of errors in our system; but 
if there are errors of detail, regulate, but not de- 
stroy. For forty years this Government has tried a 
National Bank az its fiscal agent: what bas been 
our finane:al condition for these forty years? We 
have been periodically visited by panics, revulsions, 
and distresses, inflations, and reactions, astound. 
ing exposes of defalcations and forgeries, agri- 
cultural killing low prices, and mechanical 
and operative killing high prices—a see-saw 
between inflation and depression, aptly re- 
presented by Daddy Lambert times and Cal- 
vin Edson times. Bat, sir, have any of these 
delectable bank followers visited us since the 
adoption of our plan? . They have not. I shall be 
answered, it has not been in existence long enough. 
Very well: it isadmitied. Give it a trial of ten 
years—one quarter the period you have had for 
yours; andif it harasses and beggars the people in 
the same manner, we will give it up, and strike 
our colors. 

The truth is, no argument based upon common 
sense can be adduced against the Independent 
Treasury. There are two motives actuating its 
opponents: the one, malice—the other, to rear in 
its place a political institution, which will enable 
them to comply with certain promises made pre- 
vious to the Jate election. There is a class of the 
Whig party not provided for by the distribution of 
the. spoils; the wheel does not revolve fast enough 
for them; and another, who look for payment in 
a less laborious manner, by moneyed facilities. 
There is an interest also across water, too powers 
fal to be denied, and to whom, if report speak 
true, the dominant party is somewhat indebted. 
But if these exist only in the imagination, I repeat, 
malice—deep and unrelenting malice—has much 
to do with this repeal; a motive the more unman- 
ly and contemptible, as it is veiled under pretexts 
of what the public good requires. By deception 
was the power obtained to do this deed, and by 
deception is the decd perpetrated. As the pirate 
decoys the merchantman under a friendly flag un- 
iil the sides of the victim is scaled and the deck is 
in His possession—so did the Whig leaders decoy 
the people, until, having them fast bound and 
powerless, as far as their action here is con- 
cerned, they unfurl the red banner, bring fotth 
the bloody instruments of torture, exhibit the 
portentous. engine yeiept a Bank, and pres 
pare the manacles and chains. But, thank 
Ged, bere the simile fails; for, unlike the 
victims of the corsair, they shall be freed from this 
subjugation, and deal a just retribution upon the 
actors in this treachery—ay, sir, reaching the pis 
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piain Mimself, whether enveloped in robes 


+ brown habit of a puritan secretary, [Mr: WeB- 


: C STER.} These dazzlingly. bedecked chieftains wear. 


but. the people’s livery.* ‘Is it not enough that you 
-Shonld have purchased popular support’ by allying 
-@yourself to popular .paasions;* but must you now 
_-@xereise your ill-gotten power without dignity and 
-.. Without respect, ‘by indulging this spirit-of pitiful 
_Vindictiveness? But what can be expected of an 
: | Admjnistration: coming into existence as it did, 
: -And controlled by the men it is—men whose object 
` was tó obtain office; and until they. are stripped of 
this power, standing forth as naked of Government 
patronage as they are naked of principle, there is 
no rest for an abused and deluded people. 
` Bir, have not the ability or disposition to go 
" into an elaborate defence of the Sub-Treasury, if 
` any were required. It was the principal, topic of dis- 
` cussion in every legislative body. in the country, 
_ from the moment of its proposition to its passage. 
The ablest talent battled for it and. against it; the 
“public press teemed: with it; scarcely a child but is 
‘conversant with the arguments upon either side. I 
will not spend the people’s money, or weary the pa- 
tience of the committee, by repeating them. The 
mandate has gone forth, “it must be revealed.” It 
“wnay be said with propriety, that any discussion in 
the premises, or any opposition, here or elsewhere, 
is folly, madness. It must be repealed. A distin- 
“guished Senator has said it; and, like Mandarins 
under a special edict of the Celestial Emperor, it 
is the duty of the majority of this House to “trem: 
‘ble and obey.” But as it is not pretended we are to 
` be left at sea without a rudder, a substitute is pro- 
posed—or, rather, would itnot be more correct to say 
several substitutes?-—all, however, in the language 
`- of. the’ official gazette, “central or fiscal agents.” 
The time has at length arrived when the lead- 
` horses of this motley group, now in possession of 
the Government, can, as they think with safety, 
take their own course, without fear of conse- 
quences. It is not now with the Kentucky Sena- 
‘tor as it was when pressed upon by the Demo- 
-= cratic Senator from New York, previous to the 
` closing of the last Congress. Then he replied to 
` -a question as to the substitute, “that sufficient for 
the day was the evil thereof.” “He had then noth- 
ing but the Sub-Treasury to handle, and that was 
sufficient for him.” It was too soon to play 
trumps. He (Mr. Cuay] was not ready. A pre- 
mature disclosure may have affected certain Con- 
gressional elections, not at that time holden. Of 
course, at that time he had nothing but the Sub- 
Treasury to handle; it was entirely too soon to 
make further ‘disclosures for the public eye.” 
But now secrecy was no longer necessary; the 
elections have been held; a Federal majority is 
secured; the Administration is thrust into the 
breach; the hand is shown; the card is played; 
and the Whig trump is to “incorporate the subscri- 
bers to the. Fiscal Bank of the United States.” 

Sir, if the people of tais country decided in the 
late election against the Sub-Treasury, (which I 
deny,) did they decide in favor of a National 
Bank? They did not. That issue was never made; 
the question was never raised; nor are they now in 
favor of such an institution. I am aware efforts are 

being made to foist upon Congress the interested 
action of a handful of brokers, bankers, and 
speculators, as the popular voice. But the mantle 
of deception is too flimsy. Gentlemen refer me to 
what they are pleased to term the mammoth peti. 
tion from New York, presented to the Senate a few 
weeks since. Sir, they may term it the mammoth 
petition, but I christen it the bastard petition, ay, 
sir, the illegitimate offspring of illegitimate pa- 
rents. Sir, it purports to have heen signed by some 
fifteen-or twenty thousand pelititoners; whereas, if 
my. information be correct, it did not contain eleven 


thousand; and four thousand of them were pur- 


chased by hired loafers at the corners of streets, at 
four dollars per hundred. Thus will the mam- 
moth, which took three persons to bring it to the 
capital, lose more than half of its rotundity, and 
all of any thing formidable in its appearance. I 
have alluded to the three persons who. assumed the 
responstbility of acting as its guards and escorts; 
I should have said committee, for. they were dignified 
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of senatorial dignity, [Mr. CLiy;] or doffed in the’ 


< Fiscal Bank—Mr. Wood. 
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Aud who were the niembers of this 


in band” to Mr. Biddle, in March, 1847, begging 


- him to save New York Irom annihilation; and who, 
-in October, 1839, advocated a suspension of specie- 


dayment by our banks—fit instruments to be the 
tenders.of such a petition. There has also been 


_ presented a memorial from the Chamber of Com- 


merce: of New York, praying for a similar favor. 
I have a word to say as to thi®$ memorial. Unso- 
phistocated gentlemen, unacquainted with the way 
in which cliques conirive to manufacture public 
sentiment, would not think it pos:ible that a me- 
morial comming from sucha source could be any 
other tban a representation of the opinion of com- 
mercial men; but, sir, in this instance itis not so. 
Our Chamber of Commerce is an association of 
about iwo hundred gentlemen: there were but fifty- 
six present, when a resolution was passed to me- 
morialize Congress for a Bank: thirty-six voted in 
favor, and twenty against it. Under this re- 
solution, a committee of five was appointed to 
draught a meniorial—and were they merchants? 
No, sir, there was but che merchant upon that com- 
mittee. This is nutan emp-y assertion, without au- 
thority;but it is the fact, as I willconvince the House, 
by producing their names and occupations. The 
first-enamed gentleman was James G. King, senior 
partner of the house of Prime, Ward, and King, an 
old established Wall strect banking house, largely 
connected with British capitalists and British inte- 
rests——a banker, (cr, iacommon parlance, a breker,) 
and nota merchant. [wend no disrespect when 
I characterize him asa broker. This word, in its 
original and true definition, has nothing disreputa- 
ble in it; its present taint bas arisen from the fleee- 
ing, propensities of the modern order of that pro- 
fession. Among them are many honorable excep- 
tions, and I believe him (Mr. K.) to be one; buat he 
is nòta merchant, aud, consequently, is not the 
proper persun lo speak Unoagh the Craraber of 
Commerce what the wereantile interests of New 
York require. The next is Mr. James Brown, of 
the house of Grown, Brothe’s, and o. another bank- 
ing establi-hment, lsrgely connected with capitalists 
across the Atlantic, and, as Ivelieve, a partner in 
a similar firm in Liverpool or Lordon. Asa re- 
presentative of the commercial classes, he is in the 
same caiexory with the former gentleman. Tin- 
tend no disrespect. ‘Yell, sis, the third js Mr. 
Janis Depersior Ogden—not a banker, itis true, 
bnt a coton operator—or, in cther words, a cotton 
speculaice This gentleman (whom I nnderstand 
to be a very worthy man) is the avthor of several 
labore! treatises in favor of a Bank. and is the re- 
pated avibor of the memorial He ix not a mer- 
chant, and cann:t speak for the mechants of New 
Yerk. Phe fourth is Mr. John R Hard, president 
of an insnrance company, who is ¢}so a gentleman 
of cespeetability, but nota me:ebent; nor can he 
with propriety speak tor the merchants of New 
York. The filth, and last, is Mr. William H As- 
pinwall, a bona fide merchag!, practically and theo- 
retically, and one of the most enlightened and 
progoerous of the class. He was the only mer 
chant epen the committee. In connection with 
this point, I will add, that at the time this cheat 
was in preparation—this merchan's’ petition being 
drawn up by the brokers and speculators for the 
Congressional market—there were conspicuous 
bankers in Wallstreet, anxious ob-ervers, if not 
co-laboreis in the movement. Among them might 
be named Mr. Bates, partner of the celebrated 
house of Baring, Brothers and Co; Mr. Cryder, of 
the equally celebrated house of Morrison, Cryder 
and Co.; Mr. Palmer, jr. son of clorsley Palmer. 
now (or late) Governor of the Bank of England. 
Nor, Mr. Chairman, were these “allies? seer 
alone in Wall street; their visits were extended ta 
the Capitol: and since the commencement of the 
debate upon this bill in the other Hense, they have 
been in the Jobbie:, attentive and apparently inte- 
reste! listeners. , Į make no comment: comment ix 
unnecessary . [state facts—undeniable facts; and 
iis vuh feelmgs akin to humiliation and sham- 
that stand up here and state them: 
Sir, the voice from the city ef. New York in fa 

vor ofa National Bank is from Wall strect and its 


by such official cognomen -by ‘thew wire-pullers in | 
“Walt street. 2 . 
-commitiee?. The same gentlemen who went “cap 


| 
| 
i 


i 


purlieus; from brokers, bankers, speculators, and 
their dependants, and not from the solvent and pru- 
dent merchants, or the small traders and mecha- 
nics. The merchants of New York, in the aggre- 
gae, without reference to party, are opposed to 


any Bank you can create, under any name, with 


any checks of any character. But sir, I repeat: 
suppose the people have decided against the Sub- 
Treasury, (which I deny;) and suppose they decided 
in favor of a Nations! Bank, (which I deny;) and 
suppose the people are now i+ favor of it, (which I 
deny;) will it perform what its friends in Congress 
promise for i? It will not, We are told, among 
other benefits to be conferred by its creation, a uni- 
form currency will be established, and exchanges 
will be regulated. Gentle men often revert tothe late 
Bank as proof of this assertion. I will take them on 
that issue, and leave out of the question, as they 
unfairly do, the Pennsylvania Bank of the United 
States. j ý 

It is an error, an unpafdonalie error, in either 
practical men or statesmen, to say that the late 
United States Bank produced steadiness of curren- 
cy, or regular exchanges. In iis first commence- 
ment, it so inflated the money-market that revul- 
sion soon followed, which swept : F the merchauts 
of the day by thousands. ‘Phe father of the hum- 
ble individual who address:s yeu, (said Mr. W.) 
was one of the unfortunate victims. This reval- 
sion nearly prostrated the Bank; tui, by breaking 
every thing else, it saved itselr. Its safety was 
secured by its manegement falling into the hands 
of Mr. Cheves, who took the reins, and saved it 
from bankruptey and ruin. An able and impar- 
tial writer, who avows himself in favor of a Bank, 
says, in speaking of the close of Mr. Cheves’s ad- 
ministration: 


“The Bank then passed into other hands, and from that time 
to 1836, there were no causes developed which threatened a ge- 
neral suspension of the State institutions; but there were va- 
tious inportant minor cerises, which are all more or less aggra- 
vated by the action of the Bank of the United States; and with 
the causesin operation from 1830 to 1836, (independent of those 
arising from the war between the Government and the Bank,) 
had tts charter been renewed, it would inevitably have 
failed These causes are well known: they were chiefly ina 
series of years of high prices of cotton, of introduction of fo- 
reign credit and capital into the foreign trade of the country, 
the gradual increase of loans to the States, and the stopping of 
payments on accountof the national debt. The operation of 
these causes brought in a gradual and continued accession of 
capital, and enlarged the basis of credit and confidence in that 
degree that engagements were infinitely multiplied and busi- 
ness expanded, and, together with the im ense increase of Go- 
vernment deposites in the Bank, make itall but certain that, un- 
der its then management and great and increasing circulation 
and extensioti, it would have been the first to fail and carry the 
country with it, and we believe the time is not far distant when 
this will be considered beyond question. It behnoves us, there- 
fore, if we are to have another Bank, to have it so restricted and 
constructed as to place it out of the power of enterprise or cu- 
pidity to endanger its safety, and to Jessen the mischief which 
always accompanies the action ofsuch large bodies in times af 
difficulty.” 


Again: nother able writer cn finance gives a 
statement hich canzot-be controveted. I chal- 
lenge contradiction here or elsewhere: 


“The fact that, for a few years during the existence of the 
United States Bank the exchanges were uniform, proves no- 
thing but that a combination of extraordinary events tended to 
produce a greater supply of credit than could for some years be 
absorbed in the regular course of business. These were 
created partly by the yearly payments of $10 000,000 on account 
of the national debt, which went through the United States Bank 
as the Fiscal Agent, and the creation ofa large amount of State 
debts that formed the basis of bills. From the creation of a Uni- * 
ted States Bank in 1817, up to 1823, the exchanges were in as 
bad a condition as they are at this moment. The banks of the 
South and Southwest did not pay specie,and the United States 
Bark had no power overthem. In 1620, large issues of State 
stocks commenced as follows: 


. State stocks issued from 1821 to 1830. 
Issue commenced— ‘ 


1820 - South Carolina - - - - $1,560,000 
1823 - Pennsylvania d = ~ 7,980,000 
1823 + Virginia - 2 p: 1,499,000 
1823 - Alabama - > - - 100,000 
1824 - New York Jta - 7 - 8,493,781 
1824 - Louisiana = . > 1,800,000 
1825. - Ohio 3 t 2 - 4,400,000 

“otal 2 $ x 7 25,835.781 


“In this we find that nearly every section ofthe Union had 
large credits to draw against, created by stock sales. In these 
stocks were invested a large amount of the money paid out 
through the United States Bank to the public creditors. This 
was an important element in regulating the exchanges; and as 
daring that period the movements of the Bank were confined to 
regular business only there was but little speculation abroad; 
and these credits were all to be absorbed in regular business. 
A sufficiency ofbilis was thus created that effectually prevent- 
ed any extraordinary riseinrates. Lietus now see the move- 
ments of the Bank during its whole existence, as follows: ` 


August, 1841. 


_ 1833, it reloaned the money on stocks. 
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States from its organization up to 


Bank of the United 
5 i January, 841. 
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State stock created from 1830 to (835. 


~ Louisiana + $7,335,000) Missigiip pi + $2,006,01 
Alabama 7 3200000 Tenndesee S500000 

- Indiana - 5,890,000! [llinois ~ -600.000 

— Ohio. 1,701,000} Virginia 686.000 
Maryland - 4,210.311)Maine - - 554,976 
Pennsylvania 16,130,003iNew York - + 2,204,979 


š $40,012,769 


“United States Bank bills were paid out on those stocks to a 
great extent, and they therepy got an immense circulation, 
which ranged near $23,000,000 in 1836. The credits created 
thereby went far to support the exchanges. In 1832 the im- 
mense fund that had yearly been thrown off by the payments 
on the public debt ceased by an extinguishment. In 1833 the 
deposites were removed, and the Bank eded to curtail the 
Joana on mercantile paper; and as it di employed its funds 
on stock loans. Hence the discounts: W 1835 had decreased 
$15,000,000; and the stock loans, according.to the committe» re- 
port, were $20,000.000, while the specie had accumulated to 
$15,000,000. In 1838, according t? the table, there was a further 
reduction of $14,000,000 ia discounts, anc an increase of 
$15,000,000 in the stock ‘account. In the following year the 
game feature was apparent. The whole contraction of loans 
from 1833to the present time is $49,000,000, which of course 
was good. The remaining $19,000,000 is the refuse; and when 
we take into consideration the circumstances of its creation, it 
may be put down as worthless. The late report states that 
‘very little of it Is mercantile paper.’ The details of these 
pills would be very interesting. 


‘Pram 18350 1E38 the creation of State stock amounied to 


$08,423,808, almost all the States participating. Under the | 


inflation of the Bank, the fictitious business had become so 
great as in absorb all the bills based upon these credits, The 
banks stopped, their paper became depreciated, and the ex- 
changes fellinto confusion, 

“Although the Bank called in its loans on regular paper afier 
The officers speculated 
with it in all kinds of ways, and when, in 1636, the charter was 
to be paid for, the Bank was obliged to borrow $5,000,000 in 
London, and 12,500,000 francs in France. The creation of 
stock gave to each section an excess of credit on the financial 
centre of the Union, that of itself regulated exchanges, and 
would have done so in the hands of private dealers, without 
a National Bank; and exchanges would have worked as re- 
gularly as they do throughout Europe without any bank.” 

Now, sir, let ws hear to more of the teneficent 
operation of the old Bank, It is dead, but its cis- 
astrows consequenees still live. 

We need noua Government Bank to regulate 
exchatges; they are regulated by the immutabile 


laws of nature—by supply and demand.. Arnfi- 


ejal remedies for currency disorders are like artifi- | 


cial stimulants to the prostrate animal—ihe reses- 


citation, to be permanent and healibfal, must be | 
produced. by the inherent vigor of the system, | 


which depends upon the internal vitality of ite 
self 
of property or its representative. 
fine their business to the legitimate obje 
eréation—-making loans npon shert bona fide besi- 
ness pap-r, and no other—exchanger cannot be de= 
ranged, because then the notes discounted repre- 


sent commodity; capita! is loaned, and not credit 
—which, as all-writers on commercial banking 
agree, is the only thing a bank should loan. We 
require nothing to regulate exchanges, if our nine 
handred banks do their duty; but if they will only 
in pəri perform it—one portion of the country sus- 


changes will become disturbed, ard buman inge- 
nuicy cannot devise a National Bank to remedy 
the diffi uly. 

Bat, sir, granting that every merit you claim for 
a National Bank was weil founted, and that it 
would perfor.s a'l the beneficcat action promised, 
it cannot be put into successful operation, nor can 
it ever ob'ain putlic confidence. The people of 
oar country have had a surfeit cf their banking 
system. Of all the evils of corraptlegisiation, the 
creaticn of banks, whether Stace or National, bas 
been the worst. Lthink the asseruon can be es- 
tablished, that nearly, if not all, the periodical de- 
rangement in our mosetary affairs has had Ps ori- 
gin init. Banks appear to he the in-traments se- 
lected by man to subvert Ged’s blessings. Leck 
abrea’ opon the face of.cur beauuful counts; see 
its ex-anse of empire, stretching almost from the 
rising to the setting of the sus; its climate of every 
variely—ibe sof. zephyrs of the South, and stern 
frigidi y of the North; its soil sending forth sponta- 
neously, almost wichoat the force of man’s. labor, 
the rie sest products-of earth’s bosom; iis bounteous 
supply of rivers for navigation, and watering 
streams for tillage; its mighty oak, for the con- 
struction of the word's commerce, end tme skill 
and energy for its speedy mouvpoly. And were 
these not given—had God not Javished upon us 
these gifis—look at the governmental fabric be- 
gueathed to us by < the sires of w hom we are the 
degenerate posterity !? See its adaptation 10 our 
physical and venta? being; its mvisible opeation 
upon our echesi n and trasernity. Again: sre 
tbe resonrees if Cur S'rong anns, native intellects, 
and indomitable enterprise, raising us aloftin all 
the attaibutes of gifted man; but alas! turned upon 
ourselves the weapens of our own destruction—h* 
engines by which we perpetrate a suicide uyon 
our own prosperity. [Cis ourselves, then, and not 
God, who produce, by the creation of credit, and 
not capital, the evils of which we complain. The 
munificent Bestower of ail blessings has allotted to 
our portion of his domain, fair verdure, congenial 
ciimate, and individual adap/ation of character; bat 
by our own bands bave we fallen, victims to the 
abuse of what was intended as bless ngs, sacrificed 
hy legislation, desiroyed by turning our back upon 
the benevolence of God, looking to banks, and not 
indostrv. 

Sir, do you know what banks kave cost the peo- 
ple? I will show you. : 

Tn a report mave to this House by the Commi- 
tee of Ways and Mrans in 1830, it was estimaied 
‘that, previons to 1817, the Government lost, by 
Isans made io itin depreciated currency. and paid 
in specie i ae š . $33,000,000 
The late Secretary of the Treasury, in 

a report to the Sepate, teli» us that, 

since then, the Government has 


Jost . x . . 
That the people have lost directly by 

bank failures š s . 108,885,721 
Losses by suspensicns of specie pay- 

ments by banks, and consequent de- 

preciation on their notes 95,000,000 
Le-sses by destruction of bank notes 

by acciden's ; A - 7,121,332 
Losses by counterfeit bank noles, be- 

yond losses by coin « 4,444,444 


Losses by fiuetnations ia bark eur- 
rency affecting prices, extrava- 
gance in living, sacrifices of pro- 


What is exchange? [vis simply the travsfer | 
if hanks con- | 
ais of ther | 
:| mous ageregate; but this os wot all, The tes 
il fietitions banks and their notes—operati« ns of mere 
i swindling—are very considerable; and they are . 


perty, and by only a- part of the 
other incidests to the banking sys- 


tem, not computed above, atleast . 150,050,000 


But, sir, we do no? stop here. This iz an ener- 
cs by 


pendicg, and the other paying spreie—the ex- 


15,492,600 || 


$113 943 497 


jusily chargeable to our system of paper currency... 
Besides, there are’ the frauds, robberies, and defal- 
cations, connected with the banks, which might, be 
properly set down under: this head; but there are- 
not easy. to conypute. mh Se es 

The amount paid by the country to ‘the banks, 
during the last ten years, for the use of their: 
ageey and their notes, after deducting ‘six’ per’ 
cent interest for the use of pank capital añd the 


reasonable expenses of. managing the banks, is 
computed at . vs Doe -“ $94'000,000 
Being an abnaal sum of. - -. 9,400,000 


Of the aggregate losses sustained by the commu- 
nity since “1789, Mr. Wocdbury .ccmpntes that 
there must have happened within the last ten years 
an amount of - - ~ $200,000,000 
Which is at tbe annual rate of -20,000,000 

Is not this a frightfol exbib:t of what-banks 
have cost the people? But it is not all, Where 
is the gatherrr of statistics who will attempt to 
compute the losses sustained by men who, seduced 
fiom the small earnings of an bonest avocation, 
have been ensnared into the temptation of a bank 
discount? What ‘master hand shall delineate ‘the 
wreck of morals and i ss « f character, to say nothing 
of dumestie happiness, producrd thereby? — Who 
will furnish us a record of the defalcations, fo'ge- 
ries, dishonest self-anpropriations, with which our 
press is alwoest daily teemifig? Str, these are: evils 
ot the system. The wisdom of this, or any other 
country, never created banks, as. such, without 
thes concomitanis. ‘These evils appear to -be-a 
nee scary consequence-—a certain result. Is itnot 
sirange, then, we find in this House advocates for 
a Bank as an agent of the Government—as a 
keeper of the public finances—men willing ‘to 
siriké from existence a law with which ‘hey have 
no’, and cannot, just'y find faults and place in its 
stead one, the result of which all experience proves 
is preznant with the worst of evils—the very im 
personation of national disaster? sea 

Bat, sir, in conclusion, let me.say, Go on—pass 
this oill—eharier your Bank—fasten this iniquity 
upon th» country; the mighty shout of repeat has 
gone forth from my lion-hearted constituency. Ay! 
repeal! repeal! repeal!!! Frem that ground from 
whence first floated to the winds the bright banner. 
of “ Divorce of Bank and State”-—borve alott by the 
stout arms and honest hearts of the down-irodden 
but indignant massess—now is heard, trumpet- 
tongued, the ery of REPEAL. New York bas spoken 
she never speaks in vain. I echo her voice in 
these halls. Itis the proudest moment of my life 
tha: Ihave been tbe first in this debate to ring into 
the ears of great men’s satellites——‘* Bind the chains 
of this Bank upen us, and. “he Demeeracy will 


rend them asunder by a speedy repeal of its cter- 
ter.” : : 


SPEECH OF Mr. McCLELLAN,: 
Of NEW YORK, 

On the bill from the Senate, for the charter of a Fis- 
cal Bank of the United States. Delivered in Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, in the ` 
House of Representatives, August 2, 1841. >o > 
Mr. CuaRmman: I regard the bill for the distribu- 

tion of the proceeds of the public lands, and the bil 

proposing a loan of twelve millions, which have 
received the favorable action of the committee, as 

measures preparatory to the establishment of a 

national bank. ‘Lo cut off one of the main arteries 

of revenue, and originate a funded debt, are neces- 
sary measures to lay the foundation for a national 
bank, and fasten a public debt upon. the country. 
These measures are not original. They are in 
accordance with the principles of Alexander Ham- 
ilton, the ancient expounder of federal, faith.” In 
the political history of the country there is.a re- 
markable coincidence between the years 1791 and 
184], just half a century after the establishment of 
the first Bank of the United States. In 1791, there 
was a separation between the moneys of the Gov- 
ernment and banks, The revenue was collected 
in gold and silver, the constitutional currency of 
the country, and promptly paid tothe public creditor. 

There was then a standard of value, with which 

all commodities could be compared and their value 

ascettained. Like the standard of weights and 
measures, it was uniform, and subject to no = 
ation. The Government, in its financial oper. 
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stattet rights: and it was moving within its consti- 
tutional limits -when an unfortunate impulse was 
içen to it by one of the leading minds of that day , 
an the.establishment of a national bank, which has 
caused all the financial difficulties and embarrass- 
ments the country has expérienced for the last half 
century. ee Les i Ra tees 
The administration of Mr, Van Buren termina- 
ted in 1841, and resulted in again separating the 
revenues of the Government from banks, and re- 
quiring: their-collection in gold and silver, the cur- 
rency- of: the. constitution. His . administration 
brought back the action of the Government within 
its constitutional limits, to exert its power identical 
with its exercise before the estabkishment of the 
first Bank of the United States. It is now proposed 
io take a fresh departure, and on the very track 
marked out by Alexander Hamilton inl791. The 
establishment of a national bank and a funded debt 


was the occasion of the first formation of parties ` 
under the constitution, The issue now is thesame 


as it was then, and the same parties are rallying to 
form it. i 

The question- of a national bank has agitated the 
country in every period of its history. The people 
have opposed it with inflexible hostility from 1791 
to the present time; and they will continue to op- 
pose it, as an institution not warranted by the con- 
stitution, and dangerous to public liberty. No mat« 
ter what may have been the opposite action of in- 
dividuals in reference’ to its constitutionality or 
expediency, the question will ever be regarded as 
the landmark which divides the two great political 
parties of the country, as long as the constitution 
-Yemains in its present form. 

In 1791, Jefferson and Madison on the one side, 
and Hamilton on the other, were the expourders 
of the great principles of their respective parties. 
‘The former maintained that Congress possessed no 
powers, under the constitution, which were not ex- 
pressly granted, or indispensably necessary to carry 
the granted powers into effect; that by no rational 
construction could the power to charter a bank be 
derived from the constitution; that it was not 
among the enumerated powers, nor was it fairly 
referrible to any of the implied cr resulting powers 
‘of the Government. They relied upon the con- 
temporaneous history of the constitution, and the 
‘proceedings and debates in the federal convention 
which framed it, to. show that the power to charter 
a bank was intended to be expressly inhibited. Mr. 
Madison, in his celebrated speech delivered in 
Congress in 1791, stated the following important 
fact,-speaking of the power to incorporate abank: 
"This power (said he) was proposed to be vested 
in Congress in the original plan reported by the 
committee of the convention, among the enumera- 
tion of powers which now form the 8th section of 
the Ist article; but that after three days’ ardent 
debate on the special subject in that body, the pow- 
er was rejected and stricken out, upon the principle 
that it was a power improper to be vested in the 
General Government.” fn support of the power, 
it was..contended that, although it was not among 
theenumerated powers, it was incidental to the pow- 
ers granted; and that, by no legal rule of interpre- 
tation, was it admissible to Jet in the contempora- 
neous history of the constitution, and the proceed- 
ings and debates in the convention, to explain the 
intent and meaning of the framers of the constitu- 
dion in reference tothe power claimed. The his- 
tory of the power, as given by Madison, was not 
denied. The common-law rule of interpretation 
was urged, which operated in exclusion of all in- 


. formation except that derived from the constitution 


itself. 

Sir, if the rule of interpretation as contended for 
by Mr. Madison had prevailed,—if effect had been 
given to the known intent and meaning of the fra- 
mers of the constitution,—this question, which has 
agitated the people of the country for the last fifty 
years, would have been Settled in the Congress of 
1791, by a solemn decision against the exercise of 
the. power. 

This, sir, was the state of the argument in 1791, 
when the first Bank of the United States was char- 
tered. And now, in 1841, when the fathers of the 
constitution are gone, we are met with the allega- 
tion that the power of Congress to charter a bank 
isa settled question,—settled by the judiciary, and 
by the approbation and judgment of the American 
people, Sir, I deny that the Supreme Court of the 

nited States have ever decided that Congress has 
the power to. charter a bank, to subserve the pur- 
poses for which its friends contend for its establish- 
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- ment—to restore order to a deranged paper cur- 


rency, and. to regulate the foreign and domestic 
exchanges of the country. _ The Supreme Court, in 
the celebrated case of McCulloch against the Bank 
of: Maryland, decide that. Congress has the power 
to. charter a bank, if necessary as a fiscal.agent of 
the Treasury, and for no other- purpose ; and that 
this power is incidental, and derived under the 
clause of the constitution which prescribes that Con- 
gress. shall have the power to pass all laws neces- 
sary and proper to carry into execution the enu- 
merated powers. The necessity of a bank for such 
purpose, the court decide, appertain’ to the sover- 
eign power—the people; and it leaves to them, 
through their constituted agents in the two Houses 
of Congress, to determine that necessity. -The 


. court say a bank is constitutional, if necessary to 


carry into execution thé enumerated powers; if 
necessary to collect, transfer, and disburse the pub- 
lic revenues ;—not that it may be convenient or 
useful to carry on the fiscal operations of the Gov- 
ernment, but necessary ;—not a bank to restore 
order to a deranged paper currency, and regulate 
exchanges, but a bank for the Government in its 
own transactions. Such a bank would be one ot 
deposite simply, and not of discount and circulation. 
The point of the decision of the Supreme Court is, 
that a bank is constitutional if necessary to carry 
on the fiscal operations of the Government; that if 
the revenue can be collected and disbursed to the 
public creditor without the aid of a bank, then 
Congress has no constitutional power to charter 
one; that Congress is the sole and exclusive de- 
positary of the power, under the constitution, to 
determine that necessity. , _ i 

Now, sir, if it be true (wnich I deny) that a bank 
is necessary for the Government in its fiscal opera- 
tions, to collect, transfer, and disburse the public 
revenue,—do the wants of the Government require, 
for such purpose, a bank armed with the tremendous 
power of the one proposed by this bill? The bill 
proposes to establish a bank of thirty millions of 
capital, with a power reserved to increase it to fifty 
millions,—armed with the power of discount, de- 
posite, and circulation, —with the power tọ establish 
branches in the sovereign States of the Union 
against their assent. Such a bank would control 
the labor, the industry, the enterprise, and the 
wealth of the country, and render trade and com- 
merce dependent upon it. It would control the 
State sovereignties, and obtain a mastery over the 
Federal Government. By sudden expansion of its 
currency and credit, it would raise the prices of 
value; and, by sudden contraction, depress them. 
This power by the biil is lodged in the hands ot 
nine directors, to be located at the city of Washing- 
ton, to exert the power in secret, without being re- 
quired to apprize the people of intended expansion 
or contraction of its eurrency and credit. Such an 
engine of power may be fastened upon the willing 
subjects of the monarchical governments of the o!d 
world, where power is stealing from the many to 
the few; butin a land of republican freedom, where 
the popular voice is the supreme law, it will be 
resisted, as it has ever been since the experiment 
commenced of man’s capability for self-govern- 
ment. 

And, sir, in violation of the decision of the Su 
preme Court,—having the power, under the sup- 
posed plea of necessity, to charter a bank as a fiscal 
agent,—it is proposed by the bill to extend its pro- 
visions, to embrace other powers, objects, and 
duties, not warranted by the constitution, or by any 
interpretation that has been given to it. For what 
object, sir, do the friends of this measure ask for its 
passage? Yhold in my hand a pamphlet on this 
subject, emanatingftom the merchants of Boston,— 
a city which, if newspaper report can be relied 
on, is to become the London of America. If such 
is her destiny, I rejoice in it. I should rejoice to 
see the place where the cradle of American liberty 
was first rocked, attain the highest pinnacle of pros- 
perity: her past history should secure to her a 
noble destiny, The pamphlet discloses that her 
enterprising merchants. claim the establishment of 
a national bank, to secure a uniform currency; to 
restore order to a deranged paper currency; to re- 
gulate the exchanges; and to promote the industry 
and enterprise of the country. There is not an al- 
legation in the pamphlet, claiming the establish- 
ment ofa Bank of the United States on the ground 
of making it the fiscal agent of the Government. 
They do not ask for a bank to collect and disburse 
the publie revenues; but only as an instrument to 
flood the country with a paper circulation, to plan- 


der industry of its rewards, and take from the hand 
of labor the bread it has earned. There is no pow- 
er in the constitution authorizing Congress to reg- 
ulate exchanges. . Ifa bank were competent to per- 


form it, there is no. more power in the constitution 


to charter one for such purpose, than to provide.a 


: means for the transportation of merchandise fro! 


Ohio and Indiana to the Atlantic shore. i 

Sir, at the called session of the twenty-fifth Coi- 
gress I had the honor of a seat on this floor.” I was 
a silent, but not an inattentive member of the de- 
liberations of that body. I recollect that it was 
then contended in the other end of this Capitol, by 
the Jupiter Tonans of the exclusive paper system, 
that a national bank was necessary to regulate for- 
eign exchanges, which were then twenty-two per 
cent. Well, sir, without the aid ofa national bank, 
and by the operation of the laws of trade,—which 
are as uniform and immutable as the laws of mo- 
tion or of gravitation, or any of the physical laws, — 
foreign exchange so regulated itself, as that in the 
month of March, 1838, it was reduced down to 
eight and a half per cent., which is the par rate of 
exchange between this country and England—the 
sum which pays the transportation of the precious 
metals, and the insurance upon the risk of trans- 
portation. This circumstance took away from the 
friends of a national bank their most potent argu- 
ment. What then? Why, it was contended that 
we must have a Bank of the United States to regu- 
late domestic exchanges. Well, sir, all the depre- 
ciation in the currency now existing, and the con- 
sequent derangement in exchanges, is attributable 
to bank suspensions. If the State banks would 
only comply with their engagements, all this cry of 
deranged domestic exchanges would cease. Sir, 
look at the state of exchanges between Charleston, 
S. C., and New York; they are merely nominal— 
but one per cent. ; and the reason is, the banks of 
Charleston and New York comply with their en- 
gagements to the qountry, and pay gold and silver 
for their obligation§en demand. Sir, if the bank- 
rupt law recommended by Mr. Van Buren, in his 
message at the called session of the twenty-fifth 
Congress, including corporations, had received the 
favorable action of Congress, it would have been a 
better regulator of the deranged currency and do- 
mestic exchanges than all the national banks that 
ever existed in the country. 

Another argument in favor of a Bank of the 
United States is, that we must have one to establish 
a uniform currency. To this argument I answer, 
that gold andsilver, the only currency known to 
the constitutià is of uniform and intrinsic value, 
and that theré is no power in Congress to establish 
any other kind of currency. By the constitution, 
Congress has the power “to coin money, and regu- 
late the value thereof, and of foreign coin.” Here 
is an express power given to Congress to make 
gold and silver the legal currency of the country; 
and there is no other power given om the subject. 
The framers of the constitution never intended that 
Congress should have the power to establish two, 
kinds of currency,—a gold and silver currency, by 
express enactment of the constitutiof ; andthen, by 
implication, to authorize a bank to make a paper 
currency, to drive goldand silver out of circulation. 
I invite gentlemen to show the power in the consti- 
tution, either express or implied. It is a law of 
currency, that the baser circulation always drives 
out the purer ; that a five-dollar bank-note displaces 
from circulation its corresponding value in the 
precious metals; and the power is given in the bill 
to this bank. to drive gold out of circulation by its 
five-dollar notes. Unless “to coin money” means 
to coin paper, there is no power given to authorize 
a bank to issue a paper currency. The verb “to 
coin,” by all approved lexicographers, means “ to 
mint, to stamp metals for money, to make animpress- 
ment upon metals.” Some gentlemen, when hard 
pressed in pursuit of this vagrant power in the con- 
stitution to establish a bank of circulation, have 
argued, that “to coin money” means to stamp pa- 
per; but the idea cannot be seriously entertained. 

There is, sir, another remarkable fact connected 
with the grant that Congress shall have power “to 
coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of for- 
eign coin.” Congress never performed its duty 
under this clause of the constitution until the pas- 
sage of the gold bill, in June, 1834. - Gold was un- 
dervalued six and two-thirds per cent. until that 
bill passed, to suit the views of the friends of. the 
exclusive paper system; and the consequence was, 
it was driven out-of the country by exportation. 
The gold bill of 1834 restored gold ‘coins to” their 


$ 
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true value; and the friends of the paper system 
. raised a clamor against General Jackson for debas- 
ing the coin. 

Another argument in favor of a national bank is, 
that there is not coin enough in the country to fur- 
nish a-sufficient circulation. Mr. Webster in 1832 
was chairman of the Finance Committee of the 
Senate, and made a report to that body, which in- 
dicated the total amount of gold and silver currency 
then in circulation. By this report, it appeared 
that there were twenty millions in the country in 
1832; but by another official report, made to Con- 
gress in 1838, it appeared that the amount of gold 
and silver then in the country was over eighty 
millions; and there is now upwards of one hundred 
millions. Sir, I would ask the chairman of the 
Select Committee on Currency, (Mr. Seraeanr,) 
how did this amount of gold and silver get here ? 
It did not come here by the operation of the laws of 

‘trade, for the balances were hen against the coun- 

try. We have a sufficient amount of gold and sil- 
ver in the country to answer all the purposes of 
trade; and it will remain here, (the gold Dill hav- 
ing naturalized it in the country,) unless you pass 
this bill, and that will banish it from the country. 
While we have a plentiful supply of the precious 
metals, it will give solidity to the currency, and 
stability to trade and commerce. And when the 
insolvent banking institutions of the States shall 
cease to exist, and the solvent ones shall be properly 
regulated and restricted by the action of public 
sentiment operating upon themsthrough their res- 
pective Legislatures, and are male to perform their 
high duties to the people, in furnishing a currency 
always convertible into gold and silver, then trade 
and commerce’ will revive; the decay of public 
virtue will be arrested; industry, frugality, and 
economy will once more exist in the land; and we 
shall move forward in progressive advancement to 
become what Providence designedjus to be—a great, 
properous, and happy people. * 

Mr. Chairman, I now pass to another branch of 

the subject. I deny that a bank is necessary to aid 
- the Government in the collection and disbursement 
` of the public revenue. I affirm that it can be col- 
` Jected and disbursed to the public creditor without 
- the aid of a bank, State or national. Experience 
is a lamp which should guide our path, It has 
been the misfortune of the Government to have 
been connected with banks, either State or national, 
from the establishment of the first Bank of the Uni- 
ted States down to the commence ° Mr. Van 
Buren’s administration. Before t t bank, the 
revenues. weré collected in gol silver, the 
currency of the constitution, and promptly paid to 
the public creditor, ‘The financial system first 
adopted under the constitution ‘operated well. There 
was no complaint. The Government had no diffi- 
culties to contend with, in relation to its fiscal opera- 
tions. But recently we have had a more substan- 
tial experience of the benefits resulting from the 
collection, custody, and disbursement of our own 
money. The administration of Mr. Wan Buren 
has established the problem in the practical opera- 
tion of the Government,—that the revenues can be 
collected and disbursed without the aid of banks, 
either State or national. This will require a short 
examination of the financial condition of the Gov- 
ernment when Mr. Van Buren came into power, 
and the operating causes which produced the great 
financial measure of his administration. And I 
trust I shall not be called to order if I should devi- 
ate somewhat from the strict line of debate. Mr. 
Van Buren came into power on the 4th of March, 
1837. The surplus revenue inthe Treasury on the 
lst of January, 1837, was estimated at forty-three 
millions of dollars. Sir, it was not in the Treasu- 
yy; nor was it in the deposite banks: it had been 
Joaned out to speculators, and invested in rice and 
cotton lands of Alabama and Mississippi, in the 
timber lands of the east, in paper cities, and in the 
beautiful prairies of Wiskonsin and Iowa. Well, 
sir, after reserving five millions, the balance passed, 
under the distribution law, to the States. At the 
short session which terminated when Mr. Van 
Buren came into power, Congress passed appropria- 
tions amounting to thirty-seven millions—exceed- 
ing the estimates of the departments nineteen mil- 
lions. Mr. Secretary Woodbury, in his annual 
report to Congress, with a far-reaching sagacily, 
had anticipated a probable falling off of the revenue 
for the current year; but Congress supposed that 
the paper millenitun had come, and that the receipts 
during the year, from customs and lands, would be 
suffieient to meet these immense appropriations. 
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My, Van Buren, therefore, commenced his admin- 
istration with a plagdered Treasury—plundered 
by the distribution bill, and by appropriations to the 
amount of thirty seven millions, to be paid from 
the current revenues during the first year of his 
administration. 
commenced receiving the public revenue and dis- 
bursing it to the public creditors;— 


« All went merry as the marriage bell,”— 


until the memorable 10th of May, 1837, when’ an 
earthquake was felt in all the land. The banks 
suspended specie payments. The suspension com- 
menced wiih the deposite banks in the city of New 
York, which held the federal revenue; and, with 
the rapidity with which steam power could spread 
the intelligence, bank after bank suspended, until 
nine hundred banks came down upon the country 
in one mighty avalanche of ruin. Speculation and 
over-action contributed ; but the momentum which 
ut the ball of suspension in motion was the distri- 
bution bill. It was the match that fired the whole 
train of banks, and blew up the finances of the Gov- 
ernment and the trading community. What was 
the effect of the suspension upon the finances of the 
Government? The deposite banks were indebted 
to the Government twelve millions of dollars, and, 
by reason of the suspension, they could not pay the 
Governmenta single dollar for its ordinary expen- 
ditures. The importing merchants were indebted 
to the Government four millions more upon cuty- 
bonds; and they could not pay, because of the sus- 
pension, The Government was left with sixteen 
millions of unavailable resources, while the fourth 
instalment to the States, and the balance of the 
thirty seven millions of appropriations, remained 
to be disbursed. What was to be done? Was the 
late President to permit the faith of the Govern- 
ment to become violated? No, sir, no. He as- 
sembled the people’s representatives around the 
council-fires of the nation, to remedy the evils that 
had befallen the country; and recommended that 
indulgence should be given lo the merchants, by an 
extension of time upon their duty-bonds, and that 
the banks should be allowed to pay the amonnts 
due from them by instalments and at a liberal credit. 
And, to provide iemporarily for the current expenses 
of the Government, he recommended an issue of 
ten millions of Treasury notes, in anticipation of 
the future resources of the Government from the 
banks and the merchants by instalments. These 
Treasury notes operated in favor of the banks and 
the merchants, leaving them in possession of their 
means, aud enabling them to avoid pressing their 
debtors, and working like levers to raise the banks 
to resumption. And yet the ery went from the sea- 
board tothe Rocky Mountains, that the late Presi- 
dent proposed no measures of relief to the people. 
The law of June, 1836, regulating the public de- 
posites, prohibited the Secretary of the Treasury 
from receiving in payment of the public revenue 
the bills of banks refusing the redemption of their 
notes in gold and silver, and from depositing the 
public money with such banks. The suspension, 
therefore, produced a separation of the moneys of 
the Government from banks; and the late President 
recommended a continuance of that separation— 
enabling the Government to provide for the receipt, 
safe custody, and disbursement of the public mon 
ey, without the aid of banks. And this, sir, was 
the great financial measure of his administration. 
Sir, I recollect the effect produced in this hall by 
the message of the President at the called session of 
1837. | heard itread from the desk, in the eloquent 
voice of the lamented Franklin. There never was 
a more splendid example of the moral sublime. 
"There stood Martin Van Buren on the deck of the 
ship of State, calm and undismayed amid the im- 
pending storm, with his colors nailed to the mast ; 
the maps and charts of Jefferson and Madison were 
spread out before him; and he was guiding the 
vessel to her haven of constitutional safety. Some 
of the crew became panic-struck: men who bad 
svintered and sammered in the republican party, 
and had been fed by his hand from its bounteous 
table, left the ship in small! boats, and deserted him 
in the dark hour of his trial. They stopped a short 
time at the halfway house of conservatism, situate 
on a desolate island; but soon got on board of a 
long, low, black-looking schooner, and hoisted sail 
for the harbor of Tippecanoe. And, sir, what was 
the result? The country was in distress. The 
sable mantle of commercial mourning overspread 
the Jand. In the elections of 1837 the friends of 
the late President were defeated. The loud pzans 
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up from every hill and 


of federal rejoicing went 
from every Valley. r 
took place in 1837 was like the rejoicing atthe 
feast of Belshazzar. he ee 

In the congressional elections of 1838 and 1839, 
the independent treasury bill was the sole issia: 
that went tothe people. “The public mind became. 
deeply agilated. The ocean of public opiñion was 
in motion from Maine to Florida, and from the: 
Atlantic to the buffalo regions of the west: °= = 

“Una Enruaque, Notusque ruunt, creberque procelli® © : 
Africus; et vastos volvunt ad littora fluctus?? -= i 
The twenty-sixth Congress assembled, and. the in- 
dependent treasury system became a daw.: The 
« sober second thought of the people—seldom wrong, 
always efficient,” verified the early anticipations of 
its great and patriotic author. ia ca EN 

‘The system became alaw in July, 1840. ‘The 
principle involved in it, however, had been in prac= 
tical operation from the time of the suspension by 
the banks. Under its operation, the late adminis- . 
tration, with difficulties to surmount, and in a 
period of great commercial distress, maintained 
the public credit inviolate, promptly meeting every 
demand upon the Government. The revenues 
were collected,— expenditures disbursed at distant 

oints of the Union,—the Florida war prosecuted -— 
the Indians removed beyond the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi,—the various and complicated fiscal opera~ 
tions of the Government performed with distinguish- 
ed success; andall accomplished with celerity and 
safety, without the aid of banks, ‘Andon the 4th 
of March last Mr. Van Buren surrendered the 
Government to his successor, with one million of 
available resources in the Treasury. © True, the 
now Secielary of the Treasury pretends a present 
necessily for a loan of twelve millions, in anticipa- 
tion of a fature deficit; but this is only to rovide 
Government stock, as á convenient mode of paying 
in the capital of the proposed bank. 

Sir, there is no valid objection to the independ- 
entireasury system. Under its operation, business 
has revived, labor is rewarded, prices have in- 
creased, and willbe regulated by the immutable 
laws of demandand supply; and stability is observ- 
able in all the departments of trade and commerce. 
The country is moving forward with the strides of: 
a giant, at a slow and equable pace, to new acces- 
sions of national prosperity and renown, , The 
people are contented and happy. ‘They desire ‘no 
change in the fiscal operations of the Government. 
They have sent here no petitions for repeal of èx- 
isting regulations. They are willing to give the 
measure a fair trial. They are nnwilling to go 
back, and adopt that system which had before 
wrought their ruin. i 

But, sir, the distinguished gentleman from Penns 
sylvania (Mr, SERGEANT) contends that the consti- 
titionality and expediency of a national bank have 
been settled by the approbation and judgment of 
the American people. Sir, the people have given 
unequivocal manifestation of their opposition: to it, 
in different periods of our history. In 1811 its re~ 
charter was refused by the casting vote of George 
Clinton. As [I was standing the other day by his 
beautiful monument in the congressional grave- 
yard,—of all the acts of his patriotic and distinguish- 
ed life, this one rose most prominent to my mind. It 
is the one which will embalm his memory in the 
grateful recollections of ‘the people, and carry his 
name down to posterity with a reputation ever 
gathering fresh laurels, and with the triumphs of a 
distinction that willnever die. The people decided 
against a national bank in 1832, in re.electing Gen- 
eral Jackson, after his veto upon the recharter of 
the late bank. The people decided against a bank 
in the election of the twenty-fourth Congress, when. 
the issue went to them in the shape of a restoration 
of the deposites. ‘The question was again presented 
to the people in the election of Mr. Van Buren in 
1836 He declared, in his letter to Sherrod Wil- , 
liams, that, if elected, he would oppose the charter 
ofa national bank in any form, And, sir, the elec- 
tion of “ Tippecanoe and Tyler too” Is no evidence 
of a changed condition of public sentiment. Gen- 
eral Harrison; in his letter to Sherrod Williams, 
avows his opposition to a national bank. IT will 
read an extract from his letter : 

“The question, then, for me to answer is, whe- 
ther, under the circumstances you state, if elected 
to the. office. of President, I would sign an act to 
charter another bank. I answer, I would, if it 
were clearly ascertained that the public interest in 
relation to the collection and disbursement of the 
revenue would materially suffer without one, aud 


But, sir, the rejoicing which |.” 
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ere unequivocal manifestations of public 


the financial operations.of the Government cannot 
as well be carried on without the aid of a national 
bank. . If it isnot necessary for that purpose, it does 
pot.appear tó me that one cat be constitutionally 
chartered.” There is no construction which I can 

ive the. constitution which. would authorize it, on 
the ground of affording facilitiesto commerce. The 
excitement which has been produced by the bank 


* question, aiid the number and respectability of those 


whọ :deny. the right of Congress. to charter one, 
‘strongly recommend the course above suggested.” 
“In some of the States of the Union, General Har- 
-rison was supported on the ground that, if elected, 
‘he would oppose a national bank in any form. 

_. Mr. Chairman, I am admonished that * my hour 
is almost ran,” and I will devcte the remainder of 
‘it to tracing some of the evils of the paper system. 
A national bank has, by expansion of its currency 
‘and credit, and sudden contraction, produced re- 
‘peated’: commercial revulsions, and plunged the 


~‘eountry.in universal distress. The last bank was 


chartered in 1816. It was wrung from a reluctant 
‘people by operating on their fears. The war of 
Ta had just ended. The country was in distress. 
“Some ot the State banks were in a state of suspen- 
“gion, and were making preparation for an early re- 
“stimption, when the national charter was granted. 
» But, fearing a drain upon them, they postponed a 
resumption till February, 1817. The national 
bank went into operation, and, by excessive expan- 
«sion of its paper issues,and sudden curtailment, 
and drain upon the State banks for the precious 
metals in 1819, it produced a commercial revulsion, 
` which was severe in .its visitation upon the country. 
The distress was universal. Every interest was 
prostrate. Agriculture, commerce, and manufac- 
tures‘languished; laborers were thrown out of em- 
_ ploy; and the prices of grain reduced, Niles’s Re- 
gister of August, 1819, thus describes the condition 
`of labor. 
_ “Tt is estimated that there are 20,000 persons 
daily seeking work in Philadelphia; in New York 
10,000 able-bodied men are said to be wandering 
` about the streets looking for it; and if we add to 
them the women who desire something to do, the 
amount cannot be less than 20,000; in Baltimore 
_ there may be about 10,000 persons in unsteady em- 
- ployment, or actually suffering because they can- 
“not get into business. We know several decent 
men, lately ‘good livers, who now subsist on such 
victuals as, two years ago, they would not have 
` given to their servants in the kitchen. Here are 
* 50,000 persons in the three cities wholly or partially 
idle, and in a slate, of positive suffering.” 
~. “When Congress assembled in that year, Mr. John- 
“sou, of Virginia, introduced*a resolution iu the 
‘House of Representatives, proposing to annul the 
national bank charter, on the ground of forfeiture 
` for repeated violation of its provisions, and that it 
had been the main agent in producing the universal 
distress which then afflicted the country. The re- 
solution was supported by John Tyler, of Virginia, 
“ih a speech of great eloquence and power; and I 
_ beg leave to read a few extracts to the committee: 
“For, sir, (said hé,) inasmuch as I believe the 
crealion of this corporation to be unconstitutional, I 
cannot, withont a violation of my oath, hesitate to 
repair the breach thus made in the constitution, 
when an opportunity presents itself of doing so 
. Without violating the public taith.” 
* * * * * kad 
“For one, I enter my protest against the banking 
system, as conducted in this country—a system 
. hot to be supported by any correct principle of po- 
litical economy. A gross delusion—the dream of 
a visionary—a system which bas done more to 
corrupt the morals of society than any thing else— 
which has introduced a struggle for wealth, instead 
of that honorable struggle which governs the actions 
of a patriot, and makes ambition virtue—which has 
made the husbandman spurn his cottage, and in- 
troduced a spirit of luxury, at variance with the 
simplicity of our institutions. Icall upon the warm 
advocates of banking now to surrender their errors. 
Shall I take them by the hand, and Jead them 
through our cities? Bankruptcy meets us at every 


step ; ruin stares us everywhere in the face. Shall - 


Tbe told of the benefits arising to commerce from 
: the concentration of capital? Away with the de- 
lusion. Experience hasexposedits fallacy. True, 
for a moment it has operated as a stimulus; but, 
like ardent spirit, it has produced activity and en- 


opinion in its favor. - I think, however, the experi- ` 
`: ment should be fairly tried to “ascertain whether 
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ergy but for a moment; relaxation has followed, 


| and the torpor of death has..ensued. When you 


first open your banks, mucligbustle ensues—a fic- 
titious goddess, pretending to be Wealth, stands at 
the door, inviting all to enter and receive accom- 
modation. Splendid palaces’ arise; the .ocean is 
eovered with sails. Butsome alteration in the state 
of the country takes place; and, when the thought- 


-less adventurer, seated in the midst of his family, in 


the imagmary enjoyment of permanent security, 
sketches out to himself long and halcyon days, his 
prospects are overshadowed, and misery, ruin, and 
bankruptcy make their appearance in the form of 
bank curtailments. If this be true—and I appeal 
to the knowledge of all men forits truh—I demand 
to know if you can put down the system too soon 4 
Can we too soon escape the dangers by which we 
are surrounded? Sir, we actually possess the 
lever of Archimedes, and have a foot of ground on 
which to rest it. Our revenue amounts to upwards 
of $20,000,000 annually. Require but a fourth, or 
even a sixth, to be paid in gold or silver; what 
would be the effect? The merchants woald col- 
lect the notes of banks, and demand specie for them ; 
and thus a test would be adopted, by means of 
which to ascertain the solvency of each institution, 
The demand for specie, thus produced, would have 
the beneficial effect of introducing more of it into 
the country; for money is like every other article, 
and will find its way to the market where it is most 
wanted, The system might be enlarged gradually, 
until your wishes should be consummated. [know 
the ground which I occupy, when I urge these con- 
siderations upon you. A man regardful alone of 
tke fleeting and ephemeral popularity of the hour, 
would hesitate in pressing them upon you. ButI 
should not hold myself entitled to your countenance, 
Mr. Chairman, to the countenance of honest men, 
or, what is still more important, the approbation of 
my conscience, if I could be operated on by such 
motives or fears.” ; 
* kr ” % * * * 

“ There remains, then, to be considered but one 
other point: How would the Government ke affect- 
ed by a dissolution of this charter? I protest 
against the idea that the Government cannot get on 
without this bank. Weare not dependent on this 
corporation. Wretched, indeed, would be our 
situation, if such were the case. Sir, I have every 
confidence in the ability and talent of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to devise some scheme as a substi- 
tute for the present. We shall pay too much for 
the facilities which are afforded the Treasury by 
this institution.” 

Sir, if these are Virginia abstractions of which 
gentlemen speak, I go for them with more than 
Eastern idolatry; I embrace them with filial af- 
fection; and, while life pulsates, they will animate 
me to go forward, and commend them to public 
approbation. They are principles which lie at the 
foundation of public liberty in a free government. 
In their fni} operation, a concentration of wealth is 
prevented, and aristocracy is shorn of its power 
to contro] and oppress the masses of the people, and 
rob them of the fruits of well-directed industry. 

In 1526 the evils of the paper system were again 
apparent. By the operation of similar causes, ex- 
cessive paper issues andcredits onthe part of banks, 
both State and national, aud sudden curtailment, 
another commercial revulsion occurred, which in- 
volved the country in the deepest distress. The 


‘wheels of ecommerce were stopped—manufacturing 


establishments closed—and laborers turned out of 
employ. The agricultural interest felt it with the 
greatest severity; prices fell, and men were ruined 
by the depreciation of landed property. This was 
during the administration of the venerable member 
from Massachusctts, (Mr. Apvams,) which was held 
up the other day by my colleague (Mr. BARNARD) 
as the Augustine era of American history. A na- 
tional bank was then in existence, but it afforded 
no panacea for-the evils which then afflicted the 
country. It served only to add fuel to the flame 
which was consuming the vitals of public prosperi- 
ty. Ifit had not been armed with the public depo- 
sites, the monster itself would have tumbled to ruin. 
In 1826, the paper of all the New England banks, 
including the New Hampshire branch, was 2} per 
cent. discount at New York, and is now only three- 
eights of oneper cent. The effects of this revulsion 
ran through the years 1826, 1827, and 1828, and 
were felt with great severity, particularly in the 
southern and ‘western States. The prosperity of 
the country was ina state of partial eclipse until 
General Jackson came into power. From the year 


‘fears and. distresses of the people. 


7 a came ARAE INER aa CCN E aang a eae an ee 
1828.to 1833, business revived; the prices of all the 
productions of the earth rose; the farmers and me- 
chanics prospered.. In-1833 the deposites were re- 
moved. The bank determined on forcing a res- 
toration, by carrying the country through the fiery 
ordeal of public suffering, and operating on the 
Having ex- 
panded its issues and credits to an almost limitless 
extent, it suddenly curtailed, and precipitated a 
commercial revulsion as sudden.asit was unexpect- 
ed, and plunged the country in universal distress. 
This gave rise to the celebrated panicsession, when 
lamentations issued out of the other end of this 
Capitol, that “our canal was a solitude, and :our 
lakes a desert waste of waters;” when the cry was 
heard amid the fury of the impending storm—ve- 
store the deposites !—restore the deposites!—and. when 
the pensioned presses of the country were charging 
General Jackson with being the author of all these 
evils. Sir, if Generai Jackson caused the com- 
mercial revulsion of 1833, what caused it in 18262 
What in 1819? Jn 1837 there was another explo- 
sion, and the wrecks are still visible. And thus it 
will be, under the exclusive paper system, as long 
asthe constitution lasts. If revived and continued 
by a new national bank, we shall, as a people, ex- 
perience periodical panics and revulsions—depre- 
ciation of paper money—derangement of. ex- 
changes—loss of confidence—bankruptey~com- 
mercial distress, and ruin. 

Sir, I believe the people are not prepared to go 
back and adopt the system which has so often 
wrought their ruin. ‘I'hey are now engaged in 
honest toil; thewiknow not the chains you are forg- 
ing; they think not that their representatives have 
been assembled in exiraordinary Congress tojfas- 
ten upon them an institution which will control 
their labor, their industry, their enterprise, and 
their wealth,---an institution. which has received 
the frequent condemnation of the public voice. 
But you may have the power and the will to do it. 
And if you hav&@ihe power to charter a bank of 
thirty millions fortwenty years, you have the pow- 
er to charter’a bank of three hundred millions for 
three hundred years. Charter your bank; the peo- 
ple will wage a constitutional, legal, interminable 
war against it;—a war of repeal and extermination 
against an institution not. authorized by the consti- 
tution, and hostile to public liberty, 


SPEECH OF MR. BROWN, 


“OF TENNESSEE. 

Representatives, August 4, 1841— 
$ of ihe Whole on the Bill to char- 
T Bank of the United States. 

AN: 1 engage in the discussion of 
this bill with the most profound and unaffected re- 
Juctance—a reiugiance greaily increased by that 
inexorable argument, which no refutation can si- 


‘lence—‘hat discussion is useiess; the people having 


decreed, in the recent election, that a Natienal 
Bank shalt be established. No man bows with a 
more cheerful submission than Ido to the. clear 
and decided mandates of the popular «will. on all 
subjects of constitutional legislation. But, on the 
present cecasion, f wust be allowed most respect- 
fuliy to question the fue? -that the people of ths 
ccuntry ever have pronounced such a decree in 
favor of a Baok. When or where was such a de- 
cree proncunced? Oa what record of pary pro- 


‘ceedings is it tobe found? Can you find itm te 


proceedings of the Harrisburg Convention, where, 
cf all ether places, it should bave been found? No, 
sir, itis not there, Not one word Was said by that 
assembiy showing that either of its nominees was 
in favor of a United States Bank. Will you search 
for ii in Yirginis, every page of whose nistory will 
furnish some illustrious name to chide you tor tie 
tou! iestauation that she had been feithless to the 
rrinciples of her Jeffersons, her Taylors, ber 
Roanes, and her Pendletsns? No, sir; do net go 
to Virginia, the land of my birth and the home of 
my youth, for what the most errant cf all her sons 
(Mr. Rives] has never ventured to assert. 

‘Can you find this decree in favor of a bank in 
North Carolina, whose vc te for the late President 
was so overwhelming as to astonish even those 
who gave u? No rrone of her own citizens, 
now rewarded fr ins ceal or supposed influence 
in bringing abou: spet result, by.a. seat in the 


Cabinei, sanding in the presence of hundreds and 


thousands of the people of that State, pronounced 
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‘the charge that General Harrison was in favor of 
a National Bank 10 be false—utteriy fabe. In 
Georgia, so great was the variety of opinions as to 
what were the sentiments of General Harrison on 
the subject, that it would be the very height of dis- 
ingenuousness to atiribute his vote in that State to 
any known preference in favor of such an institu- 
tion. In Alabama, the great Whig convention of 
that State, in a very ab'e appeal to their constitu- 
ents, not only averred the fact, but collated the 
proofs, to show General Harrison’s opposition to a 
National Bank on every ground whatsoever. That 
the Bank question was more cr less involved in 
that election every where, I do not mean here to 
deny; but that it was blended with others, of Ireal 
and exciting influences, is equally manitest. Who 
in this ball would be bold enough to aver that in 
the Keystone or the Empire State the eleciion turn 
ed exclusively on the question of Bank or no Bank? 
Ji is notorious that other questions mingled in tbe 
canvass, and that Antimasorry and Abolition ccn- 
tributed in no small degrce in producing the re- 
sults in those Sta'es. So it was in Okio and In- 
diana, where the Bank question may be regarded 
as the least distinctive and ccntrelling one in 
canvass, 

Yel, sir, inthe face of these well known facts, 
we have been silenced by the previous qnestion— 
restricted to a single hour in debate—ail the ancient 
forms and rules of those who have preceded us 
have been broken down; and this measure, with 
others, literally forced upon us, in rapid succession 
and indecent haste; all under the plea that discus- 
sion is useless; that the seascn for debate and ar- 
gument has gone by; and ali that remains is but to 
register the solemn decrees of the people in favor 
of such an institution! 


Mr. Chairman, there is one thing which that 


inexorable majority by which-affthese things have 
been said and done, has nevér’yet pretended to 
deny. Itis well known that the American peo- 
ple are greatly divided in opinion as to the best 
mode or form of banking in this countrs—whe.het 
by individuals, by joint-stock companies, by banks 
owned by the General Government, by banks be- 
longing exclusively to the ates or by banks joint- 
ly owed and governed by the Simes and the Ge- 
neral Government in partnership. kt is known 
that all these vaiious plans have their adv cates, 
numerous and powerful, in every State of the 
Union. Now, it is not pretended that” these vari- 
ous plans were presented, and their relative merits 
passed upon by the people, in the recent eleciion 
On the contrary, it is known that the canvass was 
otherwise conducted. No specific plan was pre- 
sented~no deteils were gone into. The evils 
of a depreciated currency, the necessity of having 
à great regulator to control the local institutions, 
constituted the theme of every orator, whose gene~ 
ralitics were intended te embrace every one who 
might be in favor of any species of banking. 

Nay, 1 will venture to record another faci, 
which never kas been nor can be cuccessfully con- 
troverted, that, in a very large majority cf cases, the 

“travelling rhen rs of the dominant party expressly 


disclaimed tbe old United Stas Bank as the sam- 


ple or model of the new one. Trey svarecly 
ever controveried the objections taken by General 
Jackson, and which they knew the American 
people had over and over again sustained. This 
was emphatically true in the State ct ‘Tennessee 
There every public man in cor Irgislative le, 
as well av in the convention which revised 
our Constitution, had sustained and approved 
those objections. Our whole population, wheiher 
devoted to Gencral Jackson or to Jadge White, had 
condemned the old, ur the Bidd'e Baik, as it was 
commonly called, every where, sn i on all ocea- 
sions. Hence it was that no public debater in that 
State, as far as I have ever known or heard, ever 
distinctly avowed the old Bank to be Ais favorite 
model cf anew one. Nor do I believe that there is 
now, or ever has been, one-third of that popula» 
ton who would say that it was their model of a 
National Bank. Trey had formed a deep and fixed 
abhorrence of that institution, and when looking 
out for relief under the commerciai revulsion of 
1837, they looked to an institution cwned by the 
United States, governed by the United States, its 


the ` 


profits going to the people of the United States; 
with each State having, and, when able, owning a 
branch, and applying iis profits to its own State 
purposes. Sir, this now is, and has been for years, 
the plan or model ofa bank which has made so 
many bank converts in that Siate. 

I will adduce only one other proof to show that 
the people in the last election -did not pronounce 
any such decree as is now pretended——that the 
whole argument in a gross attempt to pervert, and, 
in fact, to falsify their proceedings. -ft is the au- 
thority of President Tyler himself, a party in that 
election. 

„in his message to Congress, now lying before 
me, he has expressly told us: 


“What is now to be regarded as the judgmentof the Ameri- 
can people on tie whole subject, {the banks and the currency,] 
Ihave no accurate means of determining, but.by ap, ealing to 
theirmore immediate representaiives. ‘The late contest, which 
terminated in the election of General Harrison to the Presiden- 
cy, was decided on principles well known and openty declared; 
and while the Sub Treasury received in the result the most de- 
cided condemnation, yet no other scheme of finance seemed to 
have been concurred in.” 

Sir, the President wasright—the nation know; 
he was right. Te people, ifthey decided against 
the Sab-Treasury, did not decide fer a United 
States Bank; and ieast of all did they decide 
in favor of such a bank as this, modeiled: and 
fashioned as i! is, with slavish exactness, after the 
old United Siates Bank. Since the election, that 
institution has expired, amid the groans and suffer- 


` ings of those wko reposed in it a too fatal cunfi- 


dence to thelast. Its inherent defec's and hideous 
cormiptiens are now lying cpen aad bare to pub- 
lic inspection. The commitiee who reported this 
bill have profited nothing by its past history, and 
have taken no warning from its disastrous over- 
throw. They still hold it up, in the person of this 
bill, to the admiration of the American people, 
and challenge for it their approbation for twenty 
years to come! 

Regarding, then, as T do, this whole subject as 
fairly open for debate, I shall proceed to the dis- 
cussion of the bill, with that candor and impartiali- 
iy which its importance deserves. 

My first objection to this bank is, that it is 
a charter of incorporation, which! hold this Govern- 
ment to be incapable cf granting The constitu- 
tion contains, as is admitted, no express grant of 
such authority. The recerds of the convention, 


now published to the world, clearly shew that the. 


power to creale corporations generally was propo- 
sed, referred, reported on, debated, and the vote 
taken by yeas and nays, and expressly refused by 
the convention. Can aay thing be mere concla- 
sive than this? .We are now searching for some 
congenial spotin this Constitation where we can 
locate this power. We must find it, or the pas- 
sage of this bill willbe arank and perjured usurpa- 
tion. Well, we search for it—we cannet fiad it 
in the Constitution. We go back to the journals 
and records of thos: who formed it. There we 
fied that it was refused in every form, and in every 
shape in which it could be proposed. What then? 
We are told to look for it by implication. Implica- 
tion, sir, against the express aad positive record 
of the convention! Ay, to implication; for we are 
told that ihe convention declined putting down this 
power plainly and distinctly in the Constitution, 
lest the people—particularly those of Pennsylvania, 
who were very hostile to banks—might see it, and 
refuse to ratify the Constitution. 

Sir, this is the argument universally employed to 
overturn this impostant, this omnipotent fact. Let 
me repeat it. If the convention bad given this 
power plainly, the people would have seen it, and 
would have rejected the Constitution. It was 
therefore designedly left, to be claimed by intend- 
mentor implication in after times, when it would 
be too late fer the people either to reject the Con- 
stitution or to prevent its exercise. Now, sir, what 
is all this, but the imputation of a design in the 
framers of the Constitution to practise the most 
reprehensible fraud cn their constiiuents—con- 
stituents whose noble and gallant deeds in the war 
of independence, then just terminated, eminently 
entitied them to precisely such a form of Govern- 
ment as they might freely choose, wihovt being 
duped and deceived in the selection? This imputa- 
tion against the venerable fathers of the Republic 


is too foul and monstrous, aud throws us back on i 


the records of the convention, containing a clear, + 


express, and oft-repeated rejection of. the power:of 
establishing a bank or creating a corporation. My, 
Chairman, in the absence ofan express grant, there 
isa potency in those, records second only.to.the ~ 
Constitution—a potency that outweighs a thous 
fold the opinions of .individuais, however eminent’ 
—a potency: which cannot be destroyed, but by the: 
degradation and infamy of those whom America © 
has most honored and most revered. es 
The locatioa of the principal bank -within-the 
District of Columbia is but a- poor: evasion ofthis, 
cons!jtutional objection. A vast and mighty power ~ 
—not expressly granted to Congress, as the Legis- 
lature of the whole Union, and which, when dis- 
licctiy. proposed, was expressly refused—is now 
claimed to have been conferred by, that. clause 
which gives it exclusive legislation over.the litte 
D strict of Columbia, Our legislation may be: ex- 
clusive, as against Maryland and Virginia, by whom 
the Territory was ceded; and still be limited,in. its 
cbjecta, and restricted by the general prohibitions 
of that instrament. But, without insisting on 
this principle, and certainly “wijhout abandon- 
ing it, I assume another, about “which casuistry 
itself cannot besitate. If Congress have the power > 
of exclusive jegislation over the Distriet of Co- 


-lumbia, it mast be for as well as in the District— 


local in its objects, and territorial in its action. 
Yo seize on a power granted for such limited and 
special purposes, and expand it over'a mighty con- 
tinent, is a shameless perversion of the Constitu- 
lion—a mean and fraudulent usurpation, far more 
wicked than ihe boldest interpolation of that instru- 
ment could be. Sir, the little dwarf which you 
pretend now to be barmlessly planting in this Dis- 
trict, will presently lift his giant form high above it; 
and, “looking abroad over th's empire Republic, 
will wave his money sceptre over crouching sove-. 
reiznties and a prostrate people.” Sir, do not.be- 
lieve that its location here, where there is nọ come“ 
merce, was intended as a concession to. constitu- 
tional scruples, honestly entertained in any quar- 
ter of the Union. No, sir; it was to bring ‘the 
Bank in sight of the White House at the other.ead_ 
of the avenue; nor for hig benefit who now inha- 
bits it, but for his whose heart pants for its occu- 
pancy, and whose ambition even new is moving 
heaven and earth for its attainment.. | Tt js, 
brought here, the vile and corruptiog. instrument 
of party, to be ever at hand, realy and willing 
to perpetuate the ascendency of those who. gave 
it existence. Heretofore, the political has been 


_ Separated from the money power of the :na- 


tion, Instead of a union, there has been a- 
war between them. 
to be peace—alliance—partnership., What be- 
fore has been fiction, is now to -be réality; the. 
sword and the purse arë to be joined in united: po- 
tency, to strengthen the arm of Executive domi- 
nation. If allowed to use an illustration less war- 
like than the last, I would say: this fiscal harlot, 
banished under the preceding administrations, now 
returns from her e leaning on the arm of her 
deliverer, ready and willing to pay, in adulterous’ 
gratitude, the guilty price of her ransom. 
My next poir.t of objection is, that this is a char- 
ter of incorporation of individuals, tò Whom. the 
effec'ual control of the institution is conceded.” 
Toe desire of gain is a principle so deeply engra- 
ven on the nature of man, that it cannot be eradi- 
cated. ‘This irath is no where found in stronger 
illustration than in the business of banking. The 
more paper issued, the greater their profits; and 
from the natural propensity to which I have al- 
lud-d, they are sure to overleap the feeble bar- 
riers of their charter, and to issue paper far be- 
yond their ability of redemption. This desire for 
excessive profits, so subtle and insinuating, never 
bas been, and never will be, successfully resisted. 
It is the real cause of all our former failures in the 
buiness of banking. It is the simple but potent 
principle that lies at the bottom of all the expan- 
sions and contractions of cur papcr currency, and 
consequently of ihe commercial revulsions and 
pecuniary distresses of the age. This cause must 
be removed before the evil can be remedied. With- 


kJ 


Bat henceforward there is 


draw ihe business of banking from the hands of in- 


` 
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daals—take itaway from the suggestions of in- 
‘dividual avarice—and you at once eradicate the 
fruitfal cause öf all our former failures. - In. this 
charter, the fact that the nation*is to own one-third 


“© “Of the: eapital:can make no possible d-fference. 


Just as sure. as two-thirds are more than one-third, 
jaši sosure will. individual avarice. govern the in- 


stitution, and cause it to run-the same: profligate 


career with its ‘gréat prototype, and perish, like it, 


-amid the stench and rottenness of our own corrup- 


thon... ; 

“Mr. Chairman, I must take time here to men- 
“tion another objection which I have to this Bank, 
‘as Well as to all others owned: by individuals, and 


- conducted by them for their own benefit. - I regard 


banking, or the making of paper money, as the 
most enormous speculation of modern times, Ial- 
‘Jude not simply to the. rate of in‘erest, but to all 
the advantages, direct and collateral, which those 
énjoy who have ready access. to the funds, and 
who have control over the banks. These -enor- 
mous profits, accumulating in the coffers of indi- 
viduals, introduce a proud and bloated aristocracy 
in our land, and thereby destroy that plain Re- 
publican equality of rights and of fortune which 
} have ardently desired might be long preserved 
in out country. I would join in no crusade 


~ggainst the wealth which may be acquired by ho- 


nest:indactry and sagacious enterprise; but Í will 
forever protest against those special privileges 
which give to one favored class exclusive advan- 
tages over all others, and which must introduce 
into our young and rising country all the aris- 
tocratic distinctions of the old world. Other objec- 
tions exist to individual or joint-stock bankiag, 
which do not fall within the range of the present 
debate, and which time will not allow me to enu- 


“merate. Repudiating, as I have done, ail indivi- 


dual and joint-stock banking as banks of issues, 
there remain only two other modes of making pa- 
per money in this country. These are, either by 
the nation in the aggregate, or by the several States 
of the Union, excluding individuals from all parti- 
cipation whatsoever. Neither of these forms of 
banking is now before us; and the few precious 


` Moments of the briet hour which your rule allows, 


_ will not admit of their discussion. 


the Siates. 


them put together. 


I leave them, 
therefore, with this declaration—that 1 reject every 

lan of banking by the General Government, and 
infinitely prefer seeing a paper currency emanating, 
if at all, from the respective Statcs of the Union— 
not from corporations of individuals created by 
them, but from banks owned exclusively by the 
States—zoverned by them—and all the profits made 
by. them received and enjoyed by all ihe peop'e of 
As a member of Congress, [ have no- 
thing to say or do for or against such a system of 
banking by the States; the question belongs exclu- 
sively to themselves; but, as an American citizen, I 
am free to dechre that, of all the different modes 
of banking which have been heretofore tried or 


“proposed, I prefer such a system by the § ates as I 


have mentioned. But I return from this digression 
to farther objections to this bill. 

The creation of this corporation is the intro- 
duction of a new power into our form of govern- 
ment, more potent than any other known to the 
Constitution. The legislative, judicia}, and execa- 
tive departments, constitute the three great powers 
of the Government. But here is a power moie 
potent than any—I had almost said than a!l of 
Weither the Executive nor Ju- 
diciary can directly reach one in ten thoasand of 
our population. In reference to currency, the Le- 
gislature only is authorized te coin and regulate 
the value of gold and silver, which the industry of 
individuals has dug cut of the ear.h, or pr cared 
in the course of lawful commerce. But here is a 
power that can make and circula’e a currency many 
times greater in amount than all ihe gold and sil- 
ver on this continent. By doirg so, they are en- 
abled to take the real money of the country out of 
circulation, lock it up, and substitute their own ma- 
nufacture for it, and thus bring their powers to bear 
upor almost every individual of our seventeen mil- 


`> ions of population. This new artificial person, mak- 


` ing and then wielding the capital of a whole conti- 


“nent, regulates and controls the value of all the pro- 
f perty, real and personal,-and of all the labor, me- 


`~ 


? 
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people. It is made to regulate the currency, that ig, 
to. set up and pull down -other institutions, to 
make money plenty. or ‘carce; t0 make property 
high or low, according its own good pleasure. “Oa 
every discount day, nine men are. to assemble in 
this city, cn whose fiat hang the fortunes and des- 
tinies of this whole people. ‘They send forth their 
high commands, East, West, Nortb, and South, to 
their subordinates in the branches; and in twenty 
days a whole continent lies prostrate. at their bid- 
ding. The friends of this bill tell us that these or- 
ders may go forth bearing the blessings of prospe- 
rity and-plenty on their wings. If this be true, is 
it not necessarily true, also, that they may be laden 
with curses—-with blight, and mildew, and death, 
to the hopes and business of the country? A pow- 
er so mighygy ciher for evil or for good, is now to 
be sprung ite existence; and no other power is to 
stay, or check, or control its tremendous action, 
for twenty years to come. 

I pause, to demand, if the people of this country 
would be willing to confer so great a power even 
on the Executive of their own choice? Would 
they bestow it on any nine members within these 
walls? or on.any nine men whoever livedinthiscoun- 
try, however illustrious their names or eminent 
their services? If they would not, can they be 
willing that a number of capitalists—living at 
great distances from them, and who never had 
any sympathy with them in their wants, their suf- 
ferings, and their labors, shall get together and 
appoint nine agents—for themselves, not for the 
country—for their own benefit, not that of the peo- 
ple—to regulate the currency, which is to control 
the price of all the property and all the labor of the 
country? Sir, it cannot beso. It cannot be that 
the American people, so jea ous of their rights, are 
prepared to surrender them toa mercenary oli- 
garchy—the more cdions, because owing no re- 
sponsibility to the people whom they plunder and 
destroy. Sir, if it be the duty of Conuressto re- 
gulate the eutrency, (which I deny,) let Congress 
doso iself, by its own officers, appointed by and 
responsiole to them, as they in tbeir turn are re- 
sponsible to the people; but do not, I pray you, 
make an asssignment of your duties to this avari- 
cious, mercenary, souless corporation, which will 
have its bigh interest and large dividends, although 
the people were starving for the bread of life. 
I pray you perpetrate no sneh wicked and 
horrid thing in this land. Make your own 
Bank; found it on your own resources; govern 


it by officers of your own selection, if you 
ean doso under tlie Constitution. Let all the 


profit; of the operation enure to the benefit of all 
the people of the United States. Do this, bad as 
it wold be, rather than form a corporacion in 
which you are to be a subordinate partner, impo- 
tent for ail purposes of control; and in which you 
will be compelled by your steckj -bbing parimers to 
inflict the most heartrending exactions and op- 
pressions onthe people you represent, Sir, the 
accumulated aversion.of mary years to a degraded 
and degrading partnership like this, induces me 
to repeat the imploration, that, if it be your duty 
to regulate the currency do it yourself, without the 
agency and partnership of this corporation. 

What necessity is there, Jet me ask, for this 
am: zing and dangerous delegating cf power? Is 
it the too great scarcity of goid and silver to meet 
the demands of the groving commerce of this 
country? Tais Bank, with its thirty millions, will 
not permanently add ene solitary dollar to ihe 
specie on this cantinent—-not one suvitary dollar. Is 
it to make paper money more abundant? Why, sir, 
that is the very disease of which this country has 
been dying for years. The excessive paper issues 
of 1834, °35, and °36. are known to have produced 
the revulsion of 1837. The veriest quacks and 
impostors now admit this. The process of dimi- 
nution has been going on ever sinc? 1837. with 
slow and painful but invaluable success.- It was 
the universal prescription for the disease, that we 
should-lessen the amount of paper, and bring it 
down to a fair and reasonable proportion tothe pre- 
cieus metals... We havefollawed that prescription, 
until the country is evidently emerging from that 
state of indebtedness induced by extravagance and 


chanical, agricultural, and commercial, of a mighty | 
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speculation, from which at one period we awfully 
feared it never could be rescued. Bul, after all, 
and in spite of all, we have rode out the storm; 
we have neared the port; we have gained sight of 
the land. And shall we be agzin thrown back on 
the same wide ocean of paper money, from which 
we vainly hoped soon ta be rescued? Look to the 
bundreds of. millions of paper money now in cir- 
culation; then. look to the beggarly amount of spe- 
cie provided for ils redemption; and say if there be 
not gross quackery, if not something worse, in the 
present proposition to increase the amount some 
sixty or seventy millions. Let me employ another 
ilustration of. our present condition. We have 
been for years drunken by extravagance and ex- 
cess in every thing; and now that the care of sin- 
cere and kiad friends has nearly restored us from 
the vile debauch, one of our old bottle companions 
intrudes his prescription upon us, and insists that 
we shall run the same round of guilty dissipation 
a: before. And, sir, itis astonishing to see with 
what ready and even eager willingness the infatu- 
ated patient, breaking away from the custody of 
his best friends, will follow the counsels of those 
who will but delude and destroy him. 

Bat, Mr. Chairman, I turn away from this 
Bank, as the means of relief to the people, and as 
an institution to regulate the currency and general 
business of the country. YT wish now to ccnsider it 
as “the Fiscal Bank of the United States’—a Bank, 
as its name imports, necessary and-proper for the 
Government, in some way or other, in the collec- 
tion, safekeeping, and disbursements of the public 
revenue. `. 

The eighth section of the first article of thẹ Con- 
stitution is an enumeration of the powers of ‘Con- 
gress; amongst which, that of cellecting taxes, 
duties, impos's, and excises, is one of them. At 
the clo-e of thessame section, it is declared that 
“Congress may mase all laws necessary and pro- 
per for carrying into execution the foregoing pow- 
ers, aud all other powers vested by this Constitu- 
tion in the Government of the United States, or in 
any department or officer thereof.” This is the 
congenial spot on which the Bank has ever de- 
lighted to locate itself. The false pretence that it is 
necessary to the Government in the collection of its 
taxes and duties, is seized upon to give it existence; 
whilst in truth and in fact it is solely intended. fer 
the benefit of the commercial business of the coun- 
try, and to subserve the interests of stock-jobbers, 
speculators And all other. who live by their wits, 
instead of the henest labor of their hands. 1 repeat 
that itis a false pretence, for the experiment has 
been now reprated—which was first made in the 
earliest aud purest days of the republic—of collect- 
ing, keeping, and disbursing the pu'lic revenue, 
without the agency of any bank whatscever;—an 
experiment which Warhington first adcpted; 
which Jefferson subsequently recommended should 
be-again adopied; end which Judge White main- 
tained to be. entirely practicable; and which Mr. 
Bell declared could do no great good or harm to 
any of the great interesis of this country. That 
experiment has been actually tried, tes'ed, proved, 
for more than one entire year, with eminent and 
complete success. The much abuved Sub Trea- 
sury has demonstrated that a bank is nol necessary 
to carry on the financial conc+rns of this nation. 
Al:bough condemned, as the President says it has 
becn, it retires full of honor, carrying with ita 
proud justification of its friends, and casting back 
upon its enemies a triumphant refutation of all their 
predictions of i's entire failure. 

But, Mr. Chairman, not cven the pretence of such 
a necessity is sustained by the provisions of this 
bill. ‘Whe bank is not to be charged with the duty 
of collection at ail. Your collectors of the customs 
and your receivers at the land offices are still to be 
continued, and every deliar is to be collected by them 
as heretofore. Nor is it true that the bank is‘o be 
charged with the payment or ci:bursement of the 
revenue: these, under ihe warrants of your Frea- 
sure, are to be made by your pat masters, pursers, 
and other public officers, as they have been from 
the foundation of the Governmen. All that this 
fi.cal concern isto be employed by the Government 
to do, is to have the simple custody of our revenue 


. during the brief period between its collection and 
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disbursement. And is this all the necessity—all the ! 


-propriety for this mighty institution? Certainly it 
is, all--all. Simplp to keep your surplus revenue, 
wòen all agree that there should be no surplus; and 
to keep it for a little while, until you can find some 
creditor willing to take it off yourhands. Whata 
mighty edifice to be reared on so small a founda- 
tion! a mountain resting on a pebble! ` 

Unable, as it is now falsely pretended, to keep 
our own revenue, we are called upon to e-tablish 
this ponderous agency fer that purpose, and for 
that purpose only.. We must advance certainly 
ten millions—probably sixteen millions—to set 
this agency in operation. I mistake, sir; we do 
not advance the money; we have it not to advance. 
We must borrow it at home or abroad, and pay 
an interest of at least half a million of dollars. 
Ten millions, at five per cent. mage that sum, and 
if we have to take the sixteen millions mentioned 
in the bill, it will be nearly three-quarters of a mil- 
lion. This amazing sum we must pay annually 
for the benefit of this wonderful agency. What 
was the costof the Independent Treasury, which 
we are so often told the people have rejected? It 
did not exceed fifty thousand doilars per annum. 
Fifty thousand against five hundred thousand! Yes, 
sir, carry this fact home, faithfully home to the 
people—that for this new Fiscal Bank they must 
pay at least ten times as much as for the Indepen- 
dent Treasury. What a commentary on the eco- 
nomy of this reformed and reforming Administra- 
tion! Where we formerly paid ten dollars for the 
temporary custody of our revenues, we are to pay 
now one hundred; and where one hundred, we 

eo now pay one thonsand! You point me in 

; n tothe profits and dividends of this: Fiscal 
Bank, for the reimbursement of all this interest. 
The fate of the old Bank, and of hundreds of 
others. now lying like shattered end broken 
wrecks over the whole ccean of incorporated insol- 
vency, will furnish ample refutaticn to the argu- 
ment. With all their profits and nearly all their 
original capital wasted and plundred, what hopes 
can we have of future profits and dividends from 
this institution, made by a party, and whose pro- 
ceeds will be prostituted and wasted for the vilest 
purposes of party? 

Mr. Chairman, it is on a slender, necessity, 
such as I have described, that the present charter 
is asked for with convulsive anxiety. It was on 
such a foundation as this tha! the constitutionality 
of the old bank was sustained by the Supreme 
Court of the United States; nor that the judges 
thought such an institution to be necessary and 
proper, for that they bave never decided; but that if 
Congress thought it so, it was not for them to de- 
cide to the contrary—th-t it was the exclusive pro- 
vince of Congress to decide on that question, and, 
having done so by passing the charter, it was not 
their province to set aside that decision. The cele- 
brated opipion of Chief Ju-tice Marshall, in the 
case of the Bank of Maryland, “has this exteat— 
no more.” 

And yet the gentleman from Pennsylvania, in 
this debate, has pressed the argument on the 
House that this was the decision of the tribunal of 
the last rescrt, and. that all the other Departmen's 
of the Government must yield and conform io its 
adjadication. Sir, it isinexact accordance with its de- 
cisions that this House is now considering this very 
question of constitutionality. They have declared 
that it isour business to decide that question, and 
not ‘heirs. If more than this is claimed to have 
been decided by that court, I deny its authority to 
have gone further. We are co-ordinate and co- 
equal with the judiciary. Itis our basiness to pre- 
scribe the law; itis theirs to administer it and en- 
force it between individuals. But the Constitution 
is above both. Each, in its own department, must 
construe for itself, and neither can control or lord 
it over the other. That solemn oath which you ad- 
ministered tŷ every member on this floor, embraced 
nothing but the Constitution, and had nothing to 
do with those commentaries which the judiciary 
may have made upon it. The cath was persona’; 
the infraction of the Constitution would be person- 
al, and the high penal sanctions of that oath would 
be personal, both in time and eternity. 

But the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Borrs] 
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claims more than a Popish infallibility for this tri- 
bonal. Their decixions are to be above and te su- 
persede the Constitution. Instead of that sacred 
instrument being laidon our table, in order to be 
before us for perpetual reference, it is to be laid 
upon the stelf, or hid in some obscure recess of this 
vast Capitol, and the decisions of the Supreme Court 
substituted in its stead. This, sir, is what the gen- 
tleman’s argument would do for the Constitution. 
What does it do with the President! Tae gentle- 
man declares that, in the face of the decision of 
that court, the Presidént has no right to think about 
the high injunctions of the Constitution; that the 
court has thought for him—has expounded for him; 
and itis his bounden duty to conform, with impli- 
cit obedience, to its commands. The sawe argu- 
ment leads to the stultification of this House and 
of the Senate of the United States But, sir, I am 
not surprised at it. Throughout ‘this session we 
have been told that we had no right to debate; now 
_we are informed (what it was easy to anticipate) 
that we are not to think adversely to the Supreme 
Court. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, the freedom of debate has 
been cleven down; the liberty of thought has been 
denied to this House and to the President; and these 
these two great departments of our Government 
are proclaemed to be the mere agents to register 
the edicts of the judiciary. 

Sir, Iam admonished that I have but three mi- 
nutes more to protest against the passage of this 
bill—three minutes more to protest against the 
monstrous doctrines by which it is sustained. Sir, 
I have no use for them, but te give them back to 
that inexorable majority by whom they were 
granted. 


NOTES. 

Mr. B. does not wish to be understood as saying that the jour- 
nals of the convention show thatthe proposition to authorize 
Congress to charier a bunk was,eo nomine, submitted to the 
convention and rejected. That there was sucha proposition, 
however, is satisfactorily established by other testimony. He 
submits the following from Mr. Jefferson’s Memoirs: 

“March the 11th, 1798.—When the bank bill was under dis- 
cussion in the House of Representative Judge Wilson came in, 
and was standing by Baldwin. Baldwin reminded him of the 
following fact which passed in the grand convention.— 
Among the enumerated powers given to Congress, was one to 
erectcorporations. It was on debate struck out. Several par- 
ticular powers were then proposed. Among others, Robert 
Morris proposed to give to Congress a power to establish a Na- 
tional Bank. Gouverneur Morris opposed it; observing that it 
was extremely doubtful whether the Constitution they were 
framing could ever be passed at all by the American people; 
that to giveitits best chance, however, they should make it as 
palatable as possible, and pug nothing into itnot very essential, 
which mightraise upensmies, That his colleague (Robert Mor- 
ris) well knew that a bank had been the great bone of con- 
tention between the two parties of the State from the es- 
tablishment of their Constitution; having been erected, put 
down, erected again, as cither party preponderated; that, there- 
fore, to insert this power. would instantly enlist against the 
whole instrument the whole of the anti-Bank party of Pennsyl- 
vania; whereupon it was rejected. as was every other special 
power, except that of giving copyrights to authors, and patents 
to inventors. ‘The gegeral power of incorporating being whit- 
tled down to thisshred. Wilson agreed to the fact.” 

The argument here submitted, as to the rejection of this 
power, is fully sustained, however, by the following extract 
from the journal of the convention. (lst. vol. Elliott’s Debates, 
page 278.) . 

“Sa, ruRDAy, August 18, 1787.—The following additional pow- 
ers proposed to be vested in the Legislature of the United 
Siates, having been submitted to the conrideration of the con- 
vention, &c. were referred, &c, The fifth proposition of the se- 
ries was as follows: 

“To grant charters ofincorporation in cases where the pub- 
lie good may require them, and the authority of a single State 
may be incompetent. 

‘The 12th of the same series was in the following words: 

“To grant charters of incorporation.” 

These two propositions being in the same serios, offered by 
the came individual. at the same time, cannot be considered as 
tautological, but as really intended for different objects. The 
first should be regarded, most probably, as intended for corpo- 
rations for cutting canals or other improvements, where seve- 
ral States were interested, and other similar purposes. The 
second, as intended expressly for conferring banking powers; 
that being the almost universal mode of creating banks in those 
daysas well as now. If the second proposition did not look 
exclusively to banks, it certainly included them, as did also 
the first proposition. ~ 

On Wednesday, September 12th, the Committee of Revision 
report arevi ed draught of the Constitution, from the various, 
irregular, and detached decisions which had been made, in 
which they do not propose to confer on Congress the right of 
creating corporations in either of the ways proposed in the 
above series. 

On the.18th (the next day after the report) it was moved and 
seconded “That the House proceed to the comparing of the 
report from the Committee of Revision, with the articles which 
had been agreed to by the House, and to thera referred for 
arrangemenrt;” and the same was read by paragraphs, com- 
pared, and, in some places, corrected and amended This was 
to be carefully done, inorder to see if they had arranged it 
correctly, according to the decisions of the House, The report 


does not embrace corporations, in either of the forma mentioned; 
hence, it is fair to conclude they had been rejected by the House, 
and therefore rejectedby the committee in their compilation. 
On the 14th Sepember whilst this process was going òm, they 
reached the eighth sectibn of the first article.: No: one com- > 
piained that any thing had bsenomiued by. the Committes of 
Revision; that they had left out improperly ‘the righi to ‘create 
corporations,” in either of the formsabove mentioned: Buta 
new proposition, to.grant letters of incorporation. for. canals, 
&c was presented, and voted down by ‘the convention: Yeas, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Georgia—3: Nays, the other eight 
States. “This was either a new proposition to procure the pow- 
er, or it is a summary. mode of idenufying the old. ones which 
were rejected by the above vote. Sve 

Mr. B. in his comparison of the relative expensivengas of the 
Independent Treasury and the Fiscal Bank, has placed thean- 
nual expenses of the former entirély too-high.. One-halfof the 
amount stated would have been much nearer the mark, 
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In the House of Representatives, August 5, 1841— 

On the bill from the Senate for the charier of‘a 

Fiscal Bank of the United States, Delivered:in 

Committee of the Whole on the siare of: the 

Union. Pees We 

Mr. Cuarmman: It has been well -said that the 
bill now before us presents the-great question of 
the session; for there has been no measure’ as yet 
proposed, which disturbs so deeply the relations 
between capital and labor, or which affects more 
unequally the distribytion of the ‘profits of pro- 
duction and the burden of taxation between’ those 
great and too often conflicting elements in saciety. 
But, sir, it is not equally true that the discussion of 
this question is exhausted, or that the public mind 
is entirely satisfied with any result whieh’it has as 
yet reached upon this subject. On the contrary, T 
believe that itis deeply and anxiously’ exercised 
with the consideration of this very measure, in all 
of its complicated relations to society. Publicat- 
tention is already directed to the vast and almost 
untrodden fields of political science, in which we 
have yet to explore the principles upon which the 
profits of production ought to be distributed, and 
the laws which will adjust: the true relations, and 
produce an harmonious co-operation between ca- 
pital and labor, in the great procéss of créating na- 
tional wealth.. Should this inquiry end in the dis« 
covery of those laws, whether of nature or‘of-man, 
which will barmonize these great interests, arid sti- 
mulate the useful and productive energies “of the 
community to their highest measure of. activity, I 
shall feel that we have achieved a stepin our 
moral and political progress, which will more than 
compensate us for the evils heretofore experienced 
from the banking system, ee 

But, Mr. Chairman, whilst I dissent from the © 
opinion that the human mind has nothing more to 
achieve in its researches into this great and com- 
plicated subject, lam far from presuming to think 
that I have teen more successful thau others in 
the result of my inquiries. : I only mean to ‘say 
that there ‘are great minds, in this and other coun. 
tries, who are far from thinking that nothing more 
is to be learned upon this subject, and who may 
agitate it even aiter the lights of this House are 
exhaus‘ed upon it; and I use these considerations 
in my plea for the peor privilege of - thinking 
upon opiniors which I am forbilden even to 
examine by some of those who entertain ‘them, 
and who seem to inumate that they are be- 
yond the reach of human reason, and are now 
to be treated enly as maitersof faith. The Ameri- 
can people will scarcely consider them as such, 
high as may be the sources from which they ema- 
nate. For one, l believe that the agilations of this 
question are but now in their commencement. 
They are too intimately connected with those deep 
and hidden sources of strife between different inte- 
resis of sceiety, to be suppressed or avoided until 
the nature of this connection is thoroughly under. 
stood, ae 

Bat, Mr. Chairman, at the same time that I ex. 
press these opinions, I freelyadmit that there are 
many of the American people who desire a Na- 
tional Bank. Some of these, doubtiess, wish it as 
a political engine, and value it only for its power 
in that respect; but by far the greater portion ho- 
nestly sustain the measure under the belief that it 
will promote industry by enhancing the value of 
credit, and give more stability to prices by its ap« 
proximations to the true standard of valne and g 
mere uniform system of exchanges, Pagan ot 
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the first class of these: f riends of this institu- 
e no afgument to address; for, if the mo- 


‘Tal restraints -be-not “Sufficient to arrest them, T. 


“Should hardly stay their- purposes by: admitting; as 
[must do, that asa political engine, it “is the. most 


‘which a party could employ. Nor sbail I 


y with thé‘other, upon the general question: of 


only because T-have-nothing to-add to the arzu- 
ments already urged against the power of Con- 


_gresste incorporate, it, but for the reason’. thatit 
: would perhaps “be vain to- oppose this institution 
*apon such grounds, if I were to admit its necessity 
for those great ends of trade. and social economy 
which'they expect from it. 
persuade them that the very Jaw which created this 
- Government interposed insurmountable obstacles 
to the social and political. progress of its people; 
“or, if L-were tosucceed in’ impressing . them with 
the belief that this Government, by its Constiru- 
“tion, is-thus untrue to the great ends of its insti- 
„tution; it might only induce the wish to abandon it 
~- ás manifestly unfitted for the objects which make: 
. ‘it valuable. Indeed, the consideration of constitu- 
, tional power will be entirely unnecessary, if they 
„canu be, persgaded that a National Bank is not 
only: -unfitted, but absolutely hostile to the 
ends which they. honesily propose. That 
such an: institution is hostile to these ends, I my- 
- gelf have no doubt. I believe that its tendency is 
to diminish. the value of individual credit; that it 
will prove the fruitful source of fluctuations in 
. prices; and that it is incompetent to produce 
a uniform system of exchanges; or that it can 
“only do. so, if. at all, by imposing. upon the 
. community at large a tax which ought to be 
_ borne’ by, the particular interests which receive the 
benefite 
eei The reasons 
sions may not, and perbap« will not, be equally 
- convincing to others; but if they invite the ‘atten- 
` tioù of wiser minds to-the subject, I shall have 
. achieved my purpose. 
o: What, sir, let me ask, is credu? When labor 
F obtains the present use of property, upon the 
pledge to return it’ at a future period with some- 
thing more for ils use, this obligation 1s the credit 
. which labor exchanges for property; and this spe- 
cies of, obligations constitutes so large a proper: 
tion of the general mass of credits, that it is use- 
less to consider the other kinds in the present inqui- 
ry. But what are the inducements to this species 
of exchange? The expeciation that this property 
will be increased by labor in the process of pro- 
daction; and this ingrease, which constitutes pro 
fit, will be’ divided, according to the terms of the 
contract, between the laborer and the capita- 
list.’ Production, then, is she great founda- 
tion upon which. credit reposes. It 1s upon the 
faith of this production that the credit is offered 
and the property exchanged. In this exchange of 
credit for property consists the greater proportion 
of the trade of society. ‘here. are exceptions, it 
rw true. . One species of property, or one species of 
credit, may. be exchanged for ancther; but the 
great business: of society is production, and the 
contracts for the division of the profits of thir pro- 
duction between capital and labor constitute the 
great mass of the exchanges in every community 
It is with this great mass that I am dealing; and, 
as I said before, { abandon the consideration of 
the particular exceptions which are unnecessiy 
to the present inquiry. But, it may be asked, how 
is the day-laborer interested in the value of this 
credit? In the first place, he almost always does 
obtain property, in the shape of provisions, clothes, 
or in other forms, upon the faith of his returning 
their value, or something more, from the fure 
proceeds of his labor. But, in point of fact, his 
interests are represented by the producer, who 
lends the-capital for the purpose of produc'ion. Tf, 
in the division of the proSt of this production, the 
capitalist receives much and the producer little, it 
is manifest that the latter can give but little to the 
-laborers whom- he employs. Whatever capital 
_. does not get in this division of the profits of pro- 
duction, labor must receive, as these are the 
only: elements in that process. And the more 
the producer. thus saves from the capitalist, the 
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which have led me to these conelu- 
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higher are the wages of Jabor. Lei us see now, 
Mr: Chairman, what are the circamstances 
which affect. this division of profits. between 
those who ‘represent the two. great elements in 
production. One of them manifestly is the pro~ 
portion between these obligations, or credit, and 
the capital—by. which 
- ty—of the country. This property, at any given 
time, is a fixed quantity, which can only be in- 
creased by the slow process of production; but the 
obligations cr credit offered. by labor are fluctu- 
ating, and may be increased-at will. Any- increase: 
in the amount of this credit, beyond the increase of 
property by production, diminishes the valuc of 
„credit, and increases that of property, as compared 
with it, Or, to state the proposition in another 
form: these obligations, which constitute credit, are 
what labor orao pay for ihe use of property; 
-and if, with a given amount of the latter, you in- 
crease that of the former, the effect is that labor 
promises to pay more for the same thing, and iis 
wages ate diminished. Labor must depend npon 
production for the means of payment; and if it 
pays more for ihe use of property than b-fore, 
it must, of course, réceive a less portion 
of the profit of this production than before. The 
lowest limit, beyond which labor cannot go, is for 
the means of subsistence; but, confined as it almost 
always is to the soil by local attachment, it gene- 
rally does sink to this level before it leaves the 
country of its birth and residence. Preperty, on 
the other hand, except lands, is transferable; and, 
having no local aitachments, will not lower its de- 
mands beneath the general level of its value in the 
world at laree. Such are the unequal terms upon 
which these interests come into conflict, when Go- 
vernment, by improper legislation, forces a contest 
upon them. 

Bat, Mr. Chairman, if the views Thave taken be 
true, the reak prices of property and labor depend 
upon the proportion of the profit of production 
which each receives; an: this, again, depends upon 
the proportion between the credit or obligations of- 
fered by labor and the property of the country at 
the time of that offer., Ido not speak now of tke 
money price of eithers Ishall come to that by- 
and by. [tfollows, then, that whatever increases the 
portion of credit to property, eubances the real price 
of property; and whatever diminishes that propor- 
tion, increases the real price of labor. For mý- 
self, sir, Lam for jastice to both interests. I be- 
lieve that the natural laws of trade would adjust 
this question harmoniously and equitably between 
the two, and every attempt of Gover:ment to in- 
terfere with these laws in this respect. must pro- 
duce fluctuations aad d-saster. 

In this view of the e ntests between capita! and 
labor, it is manifest, Mr. Chairman, that labor 
has to contend with some disadvantages, for al- 
though the value of property asa whale depends 
upon the amount of credit which labor offers in ex- 
change for it, yet the value of particular species of 
property, as between themselves, depends also 
upon the proportion of demand and supply. To 
distinguish between the fluctuation: occasioned by 


I mean the entire proper- 


it ig-manifest that.the precicus metals aresnert ased 
in amount, in. Something like the. same proportion 
with the mass.of property in geueral. The value 
of these, as compared -with property, Jecedids not 
only upon its uses-for circulation, but for domestic 
purposes; and its fluctuations as a circulsting-me- 
dium are constantly corrected by the. facility with 
which it is abstracted from. the. currency when im 
excess, and furded in manufactures. ; 

The interferrnee cf Government with the value 
of these metals for some centuries past, has rene 
dered it difficult to determine how jar they. approx- 
imate towards a standard cf the abstract value of 
property. But, with all these regulations, experi- 
ence has proved that, thoagh their value. may 
change from century to centory, yet, practically, 
they are sufficiently near the irae standard. for all 
the putposes’o/ trade If Government, then, did 
not interfere with the flaidity of these rrecioas. me- 
tais, they would b= of inextimab-e use to tabor, in 
enabling if to measure its transactions. by a stand- 
ard which represented the general valne of proper- 
ty as eontradistinguished from credit, an’ the par- 
ticn!ar value ef the different species. of prope:ty as 
compared with each other. 

And what, Mr. Chairman, is the course which 
our Government proposes to. pursue, under.the 
banking system generally, and by this bill in par- 
ticular, towards the standard which natare had so 
bencficently provided for our use? It proposes, 
by means of bounties, to substitnte the eredit of this 
and other corporations for specie, andeddiw them 
with exclusive priviteges, which gives their credit 
an.advan'age of at least six percent. over thal - 
of individuals. It stimulates them, by the wiii 
law of their creation, to extend the issues of 
pwn, and to increase the mass of individual 
credits; for it makes their profits dependent 
upon the amoun ank credits which they ex- 
change fur thal,o idvals. This very incréase 
of credits, to -whigh' they are stimulated by the 
bounty of Government, increases the pies of pre- 
perty, and diminishes the valne of Jabor, for tae 
reasons I have before given. And whilst the va ne 
of property generally is increased, the value of th 
precious metals is diminished, by the laws. whieh 
place them on the same footing with the piivileged 
bank credit. Taus the holders of specie are forced 
either fo permit it to sink in value with this er dit, 
or else toexportit. The consequence. is, that it js 
exported; ani the laws not only give to these cor- 
porations the value of the specie which they are 
permitted. to substitute with their credit, but, by 
making credit the measures of va'ue, encourage 
iis merease, until foreign nation», which are be- 
yond the reach cf their privileges, interpose and 
demand a liquidation ef the debis due them in 
spesie. Experience, 4s wejl as theory, have both 
proved that there js a natural tendency in this 
credit measure of value to increase until the mass 
of obligations is so swelled that production becomes 
alinost proti less to labor, and general” bankrupiey 
ensues. When the valas of our credit is thus de- 
based, and that of property is enhanced, foreign na- 
tions trade in ovr credit, and feed upon the profits 


this cause, and those produced by the quantity of 


credit thrown into the market, is always difficult, 
and sometimes impossible. In these fluctuations, 
property other than lands cannot be much dimi- 
nished in value, as it is easily transferred, and 
therefore governed by the prices of the world. It is 


not so, however, with labor, for the quantity of 


cre lit is variable, and dep»ndent upon buman will 
and Government regulations. It is, therefore, a 
matter cf prime importance to labor te obtain some 
stable standard of value, that it may distinguish 
the general from the particutar fluctuations in the 
prices of property, and thus estimate irnly the re- 
sults of its transactions. Nature has furnished that 
desideratum in the precious metals, which are a 
species of property. These are not only of univer- 


` sal use as a circulating medium, but they have a 


particular and intrinsic value for domestic purposes. 


of which our labor is despoiled, until they have ac- 
cumulated such a mass of obligations that pru- 
dence requires their conversión., Labor and pro- 
duction are then taxed to the utmost, to pay the 
debt which is tbus accumulated. Property is no 
longer give feely in exchange for cradit; for, if its 
prices at home shonid be less than those abroad, 
all of it that is moveaòle will go to other eouatries; 
and land, which isfixed,and labor, whien isnear'y as 
much fixed by ite local atrachmenis, bear the bur- 
den of the pressnre. Henares that profound instinct 
which bas generally placed labor and landholders 
in Opposition to the paper meney system. But 
how fare thes? banks, which vecasion the mischief, 
in such periods cf diffieuliy? In the first place, the 
privileges which Government gives them make 
their credit more valuable than thatef individuals, 
and thus throw upon these list, as fhe weaker part 


They cannot be increased at wiil, like eredit, but, like 
other kinds of property, are increased by production, 
and nearly by the same Jaws, as all production 
tends to the same jevel of profit by which it is regu=~ 
laed. If thers be one rate towards whieh the pro- 
fits of the different species. of production all tend, 


-of the system, the first effects of the pressure. 


And shoulta demand be made upon ‘them for 


spacie, experience bas shown that, ihey are always 


permitted to snspend, and thus impose: upon isdi- 
dividuals the whole demand for specie to supply 


foreign creditors, What, then, Mg Chairman, is 
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the privilege of thas issuing paper money, but a 
tax upon individual credit, and, of consequence, 
upon labor? a tax, which enures to the particular 
benefit of these corporations, and to the property- 
holders generally. The effect of this bounty given 
upon the condition of increasing the general 
amount of credit, to diminish its value, may per- 
haps explain some of the apparent anomalies 
which have puzzied modern politicians. Here is 
the explanation of the wonderful fact, that the 
conditios of the workiug classes in England has 
become worse as the national wealth increased. 
The process of, production which produces 
this wealth goes steadily on; but, under the opera- 
operation of the paper system, the pro- 
fits of labor beeome less and less, and the 
contrasts are daily more and more striking between 
the extremes of poverty aud wealth. Here, 
too, sir, is to be found the explanation of the re- 
markable depressions which we have witnessed in 
the value of our own credit and labor; depressions 
which have diminished the value of our credit so 
much, that foreign nations could afford to deal in 
it in preference to their own. He who deals 
in our credit, deals also in our labor; and if he 
procures our credit cheaper thanhe buys credit at 
home, it is because he is obtaining a mortgage upon 
our labor, which makes it cheaper to bhim than his 
own. In such periods as these, he refuses to deal 
in our property, because the same cause-—the same 
protected and privileged paper system—which di- 
minishes the value of our credit, increases relative- 
ly that of our property. Are these abstractions, 
sir? Is this mere theory? I know, sir, thatin this 
House the term “abstraction” meaus that it is the 
opinion of an adversary, and that “good common 
sense” always designates one’s own. But I appeal 
to those who have no need to use this answer of 
epithets, which reduccs all understandings to the 
same level, and makes the replies of all members 
equally effective. I appeal to these who, conscious 
of the ability to present their own views in the im- 
posing dignity of kuman reason, can afford to un- 
derstand even the opposite views of another, as they 
have within themselves the means of correcting 
him when wrong. To such—-and such there are 
in this House—I appeal to know if cur own history 
does not confirm the truth of my positions. It was 
long since remarked by Mr. Biddle, that the ex- 
pansion of our exedit system had the tendency to 
increase the imports and diminish the exports; and 
a reference to our history since 1820 goes far to 
confirm his proposition. During the twelve years 
succeeding 1820, our currency approximated to- 
wards the English standard; and the average diffe- 
rence between our exports and imports for that pe- 
riod, did not exceed $5,000,000. In 1832 com- 
menced the rapid expansion of our cnrrency; and the 
the imports of merehandise alone, from 1832 to 1838, 
exceeded the entire amountof our exports by $117,- 
380,212; besides an excess of coin, amounting to $15,- 
054,157: making a total of $172,000,000 of excess of 
imports over the exports. And here it is worthy 
of remark, that in 1836 alone, when our currency 
was most expanded, the excess of our importa- 
tions over the exportations was $61,316,000. To 
show how this affected our productions at home, 
we may refer to the article of wheat, amongst 
others. This, under a fair system of trade, ought 
never to be imported into this country. Wor was 
such a thing known until 1831, when a small 
quantity of foreign wheat first made ils appear- 
ance. But this import thenceforward increased 
with the expansions of our currency, uulil 1838; 
and in 1637 alone, 3,921,000 bushels were brought 


in. The value of our credit was, during this pe- - 


riod, so reduced by the expansions of the banks, 
and our laLor was thus morigaged so deeply, that, 
foreign nations could afford to buy it ia preference 
to their own; although they mighi have had that 
atthe rate of twenty, fifteen, ten, and sometimes 
even eight cenis a day, for the work of an able- 
bodied laborer. And what, sir, has been the ex- 
perience of the manufactarers under this paper 
system? Every tariff which has been laid for 
their protection has turned out to be—not a pro- 
teclion, it is true, but a bounty to the paper sys- 
tem. The duties which were at first high enough 
to exclude foreign manufactures, soon became 
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inadequate to that end, and higher duties were 
supposed to be necessary. The truth was, that, 
when the returns for our exporis could ne longer 
be made entirely in goods, a portion came to us 
in specie, upon which there was no duty. This 
served but to stimulate the bank expansions; and 
soon our. credit became so low, that foreigners 
could afford to buy it in despite of our duties. 
And thus, whilst they were deprived, by the dis- 
proportion between the values of property and 
credit at home, of the chance of seeking foreign 
markets upon fair terms, they were in danger of 
being mastered by foreign competion in the very 
market which they had soaght to sccure by the 
proteciive tariff. Whilst these duties then afforded 
no substantial protection to the manufacturer, by 
a permanent exclusion of foreiga compeiition, 
they served to hurry the finaucial catastrophe to 
which the paper system is constantly tending, and 
by which the manufacturer, in common with other 
classes of laborers, suffers so severely. If, under 
a moderate revenue duty, the exporter received his 
returns in other property than specie, this, by in- 
creasing the amount of property in the country, 
would tend to keep up the equilibrium between the 
value of property and credit at home; and this 
would serve to check, in some degree, ihe undue 
expansion of ihe credit of the country. But the 
protective system forces the exporter to bring home 
specie when there is no natural demand for it; and 
the banks at the same time expand their currency 
upon the supplies of the precious metals thus fur- 
nished. This same system also protects the ex- 
pansion from the checks of a foreign demand for 
specie, by suppressing partially, and for a time, 
importations from abroad. But this expansion 
soon. increases the credit price of property so much, 
that manufacturers are invited from abroad; and 
the full tide of importations sets in so strongly 
upen the country as to sweep away the feeble and 
temporary barriers erected by the protective sys- 
tent, And thus, whilst by the tariff we give a 
bounty to one class of producers at home, we de- 
press the vaine of our credit by the paper system, 
for the benefit of those abroad; so that Jabor is 
taxed for both, and it is difficult to say from which 
it suffers most. So anomalous has been the state 
of our trade and industry under these comvlicated 
burdens, that gentlemen who favor the system 
which imposes them have resorted to the wildest 
conceits in their suggestion of the causes and the 
remedies. Amidst the great advantages which we 
possess for agricultural production, they have seen 
the very staples of life suddenly imported in such 
quantities as to asiound them. In a country 
where labor seems to enjoy ail that it couid ask, in 
the freedom of its Government, and in the extent 
and exuberance of its soil, they have seen the 
vaiue of credit and labor so depressed as to be 
commanded even by the poor peasantry around 
the shores of the Baltic. They have seen trade, 
whose free course they bad so industriously ob- 
structed, bursting those barriers periodically, aud 
devasta'ing, in its torrents, what it would have re- 
freshed and feriitized if it had been permitted to 
pursue the even tenor of jts way. But they have 
uot seen the real causes of the mischief, or they 
have failed to expose what they have ssen. On 
the contrary, they have proposed no remedies but 
such as flow from the wildest econceiis of legisla- 
tive quackery. ‘Phe knot whic 
they are disposed to cut; and a 
late cur trade with for to their minds, 
they seem at least half jaclined to destroy it alto- 
gether, Some propose to piace the highest daties 
upon wines and silks, to prevent an exportation of 
specie. And this, sir, is to operate as a sort of pro- 
vision for specie payments by the banke—a kind 
of restriction upon suspension—io supply, I sup- 
pose, the deficiencies of this bill in that regard. 
Oihers, again, desire a tax upon sales by aveticn, 
so as to prevent foreign nations from selling tos 
cheaply to us; for, strange as it may seem, sir, this 
too has been paraded as a grievance. tis matter 
of grave complaint, that foreigsers de not ask us 
enough for their properly. And, Mr. Chairman, 
there are some of these genilemen who have more 
than intimated that we shall be ruined quite, if our 
foreign trade increases mach faster, Sir, they 


h they cannot entie, 
hey cannot regu- 


will not long have cause for: that. apprehension, if 
the nestrums now presented. are to be swallowed... 
But, Mr. Chairman, having thus far considered 


the operation of this banking system upon produt- 
tion, I propose now fo examine. ils effects n 
taxation, How does it affect the distribution.of 
this burden, as between labor and property? Taze 
to be received in bank paper, by increasing 


its share of the tax to Government, but to suffer the 
loss occasioned by the diminished value of. its ere- 
dit, to give to these favored institutions, and to. pI 

perty, an advantage, at its expense. Every loan 
made by Government, unless exchanged for pro- 
perty in some shape from abroad, diminishes. the 
value of individual credit. If exchanged for specie, 
this specie is drawn from the commen stock of, the 
world, and the tax operates more fairly as between 
the labor and the property of the country which 
makes the loan. But when this loan or taxis ex- 
changed for bank paper, it does not draw property 
from abroad, but swells the general amount. of do- 
mestic credit, and diminishes the value of that of in- 
dividuals. This species of taxation, then, imposes 
adouble burden upon labor. In the first. place, 
it increases the value of property, in thus dimi- 
nishing that of labor; and the holder of the former 
sometimes receives nearly as much ‚more from. the 
laborer, under these enhanced prices, as. he himself 
has paid into the public Treasury. And, in the next 
place, as the prices of property rise, Government 
must collect more credit to pay for what it buys» 
So that each new tax thus collected creates the 
necessity for another, by diminishing the value of 
the medium in which it is received. The influence 
which this system has upon the distribution of the 
burdens of taxation between capital and labor is 
another circumstance which goes far to explain 
the striking contrasts which we see in England be- 
tween the growing misery of the working classes 
and the increasing wealth of the nation. It will, 
perhaps, show also how and why itis, that since 
William IIL the Government of England has been 
so generally sustained by the holders of property, 
who seem to adhere to it with the more tenacity as 
the taxation is increased. They may. differ as to 
the party which shall administer it, but.the Go- 
vernment itself, and the settled policy of that Go- 
vernment, they have sustained under every circum- 
stance of difficulty and embarrassment. ‘They 
feit thatthe burden of taxation was not upon 
them. It fell upon the poor operative,—upon the 
child who, with crooked bones. anda diseased 
frame, toiled its seventeen hours a day, and who 
never knew the sports or relaxations that: belong 
to its age, from the time it left the withered breast 
əf its mother until it found repose in the grave, 
from the labors which overtasked its strength. It 
fell, sir, upon that class indiscriminately; it fell 
upon the helplessness of childhood, and spared 
neither the feebleness of woman nor the decrepi- 
tude of declining years, as it pursued that most 
miserable of human of keings——the English opera- 
tive—throughout his painful career from the cra- 
die to the work-house, and from the work-house to 
the grave. But, sir, it was a “trifle light as air” 
upon ihe lordly proprietor, in comparison with 
the heaviness of its exaction upon those who were 
less able to bear it. The experience of France 
and of England during ihe tremendous war 
which was waged between them, illusirates fully 
ihe comparative burdens of taxation, as it is 
collected in specie or credit, not only upon the 
different classes of society, but upon. the commu- 
nity generally. During the period between 1798 
and 1814, Napoleon encountered the world in arms; 
and yet ihe interest upon. the national debt was 
only increased, after all his wars, £160,000 
sterling, cr about ¢800,000—not much more than 
we shail pay on our loan of $12,000,000. . It is 
true that France had entered into the banking sys- 
tem, to a small extent, during this time; but its 
currency Was, comparatively speaking, of specie. 
in England, on the. other hand, during this period 
the currency was of paper; and the taxes were cok 
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Jected in’ credit depreciated, by the act of- Govern- 
ment, to facilitate their imposition. Under this 
system the-national debt was inereased, in the pe- 
iod of the twenty-four years succeeding 1793, 


from about 240,000,000 to 850,000,000 pounds | 


sterling—an increase” of £610,000,000, or more 


‘than $3,000,000,000. - And how, sir, were prices `: 


‘and labor-affected,.by these two systems of curren- 
- ey, during that war? Why, sir, Thomas Attwood 
stated in the House.of Commons, without contra- 
diction, in 1822, that, during this period, “no ma- 
‘terial rise‘had taken place in the moneyed price of 
the agricultural productions of jFrance;” whilst, as 
we learn from other authorities, the price of the 
quartern loaf had risen in England, during the 
sane period, from fourpence halfpenny to one shil- 
ling.” The operatives of France rose elastic from 
beneath the pressure when the war had terminated; 
“whilst the same event seemed to develope but the 
more rapidly symptoms of hopeless decline in the 
English laboring classes. 
But, Mr. Chairman, I come now to the conside- 
‘ yation of the promise that this Bank is to give us 
a‘stable standard of value and a uniform system 
of exchanges. How, sir, is it to give us a more 
“stable standard of value than specie itself? The 
amount of paper money circulated by this Bank 
` and its affiliated institutions must either be equal 
‘to, or greater than, the amountof specie which would 
be current in the country if there were no such pa- 
per. Less, it cannot long be; for then specie would 
flow in, until its amount was inereased so as to 
correspond with the general level of that currency 
throughout the world. If, however, it should be 
more, (as would generally be the case,) the evils 
arising from the inereased quantity and the dimi- 
nished value of credit, to which I have before ad- 
‘verted, would ensue. But ifitshould be equal to 
the amount of specie which would otherwise be in 
circulation, why not have the specie at once? The 
difference in the cost of material would not justify 
usin incurring the acknowledged dangers of a pa- 
per currency, nor could it compensate us for the 
political and moral evils of such an institution as 
that now before us. But, in point of fact, the 
very attempt to create a credit standard of value 
destroys the equilibrium of the currency. It expels 
specie, produces an excess of credit, and alters the 
relative value and prices of property and of labor. 
A credit measure of value is liable to all the fluc- 
tuations of the credit system; it may be, and often 
is, increased at will, without reference to the trade 
or the real wants of the country. Its amount and 
its value are affected not only by the acts of the 
corporatiogs created to regulate it, but by the acts 
of others over whom they have no control. Its 
value is affected by the acts of Government, of in- 
dividual speculators, and even of foreign nations. 
The Bank of England, with comparatively a small 
extent of country to guard in its providence, and 
with the aid of the whole resources of that mighty 
empire, has eminently failed in its attempts to fur- 
nish a stable and just standard of value. It has sus- 
pended specie payments for twenty-four years ata 
time. We have ourselves seen its credit shaken by 
the failure of a few commercial houses engaged in 
the American trade. Still more lately, a failure in 
their corn crop has again brought it to the eve of 
another suspension; and but for a loan from its 
great rival, tae Bank of France, whose credit still 
reposes upon a more substantial basis of specie, it 
must have been involved in the most disgraceful 
difficulties. Our own boasted Bank of the United 
States presented us with a scarcely more encourag- 
ing experience. For the first five or six years of 
its charter, it dragged heavily on, with doubtful 
credit, and disastrous results to trade and currency, 
Its issues may be said to have oscillated between 
the extremes of contraction and expansion during 
nearly the whole period of its existence. A table 
of its expansions and contractions, drawn by a dis- 
tinguished Senator of New Hampshire from official 
documents, shows that its “circulation, which was 
214 millions in 1832, fell in one year to 173 mil- 
lions, or nearly 20 per cent, In the next year it 
rose to 19 2-10. millions, or 12 percent. Again it 
fell in 1834 to 174 millions, or quite 10 per cent; 
arg had risen by the Ist of January, 1836, to 93 
milliona of $8 per eno Mr Gallatin, in his 
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Jast edition of his pamphlet upon currency, more 
than intimates that the course of this institution, 
during the continuance of its national charter, 
mast have led to the same disastrous results which 
have disgraced the fallen successor to its name 
since its existence as a State institution. ‘The idea 
that foreign exchanges, under any system of laws, 
however strict they may be, can correct the ine- 
qualities of bank credit as a measure of value, has 
proved to be entirely fallacious. Theforeign de- 
mand is partially excluded or suspended by our 
protective system of duties, so long as those du- 
ties afford protection. And if the banks were 
not thus invited to imprudent issues by our legisla- 
tion, they would not pay specie before it was de- 
manded. Whilst, then, we continue to depreciate 
our credit, foreign nations will trade in it; and they 
will not demand specie so long as this credit affords 
amore profitable exchange for their goods. Nor 
can the rates of exchange rise until the demand 
is made for money; we have seen these rates al- 
most instantly reversed by the issue of post notes 
or State stocks. When the demand for less valua- 
ble credit bas ceased, these higher forms again pro- 
duce it; and when this demand for credit is re- 
newed, exchanges become more favorable to the 
country which‘is thus mortgaged. This is conclu- 
sive evidence that the very increase of national in- 
debiness may produce a temporary rate of ex- 
change which is nominally favorable. How, then, 
can these foreiga exchanges correct the inequali- 
ties of bank issues? fi ` 

But letus suppose this Bank to have accom- 
plished ali thatcan possibly be expected from it. 
Let us suppose that it had a dollar in specie for 
every paper dollar in circulation: would a dollar 
in St. Louis be as valuable to me in Washington 
asa dollar in New York? Or would a dollar at 
Charleston be as valuable to me in Iowa as a dol- 
lar at St. Louis? And if the value of these dollars 
would be different according to their places, how. 
could the value of the paper which represented 
them be uniform over the country? Not by re- 
deeming at any branch of this Bank the paper of 
every other branch; the experience, of the last 
Bank proved this to be impossible. Mr. Crawford 
was forced to recommend a protection of them 
against this universal demand. And the Bank 
finally protected itself by the device of branch 
drafts, and by refusing for some time to issue notes, 
even upon a deposite of specie. In 1833 it refused 
to redeem these branch notes in New York;and itis 
manifestly impossible for any Bank long to con- 
tinue to do so. It cannot, unless it could make 
exchanges between all places at par; and in 
a territory so extensive, and with a trade 
so vast as ours, this is manifestly impossible. 
It may be said, however, that this difference 
in the value of the paper of the various 
branches is too small to be felt. Thisis, perhaps, true 
of smali transactions in this papers,—such, for in- 
Stance, as the traveller’s; but when the amounts 
are large, the difference will be so sensibly felt, as 
to evidence the want of uniformity in the value of 
thiscurrency. On the other hand, too, it may be 
said, truly, that this supposition is too favorable to 
the Bank, as they never will have the exact 
exact amount of paper in circulation represented 
by specie in its vaulis. 

‘We have seen, Mr. Chairman, how delusive is 
the promise of this institution to establish a stable 
standard of value. What isthe degree of confi. 
dence to be reposed in its pledges in regard to ex- 
changes? 

Much, I know, has been said of the uniform rate 
of exchanges preduced by the regulation of the 
last Bank of the United States; but a reference to 
a report upon this subject, made by the Secretary 
of the Treasury on the 28th May, 1838, wili show 
tat the rate of exchange was far from being at 
par, as between many points of the Union; and, 
indeed, that it was often quite equal to the expense 
of transporting specie, which was the highest rate 
that could have existed if there had been no Bank. 
Sir, how could a Bank transport the balances ac- 
cumulating at different places, under our vast 
trade, over this wide expanse of territory, so as to 
meet the precise times and places of the various 
demands of commerce? Even if it gould have 
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achieved this task, the increase of our trade and 
the extension of our setilements now fcrbid it, 
with any amount of capital which it would be 
possible for the Bank directory to wield. It has 
never altemted more than to assume one or two 
points as the base of its operations, so as make the 
exchanges equal as between these points and other 
paris of the Union. It has not been. expected 
from it to reduce the exchanges to par, as between 
all parts of the country. It has never been com- 
pletely successful in the first attempt, and each 
succeeding year, but adds to the hopelessness of such 
an effort. This operation has had a powerful in- 
fluence in centralizing trade in the favored points; 
and, indeed, their power to effect this regulation 
increases with the extent of the concentration of 
commerce in some one particular place. But even 
this cannot be done without compensation to the 
bank for the expense of these transfers. If money 
be accumulated in New Orleans, whish is intend- 
ed to be used in New York, this transfer will cost 
something, and this expense must be borne by 
somebody. Justice suggests that the individuals 
who are beneficed by the operation should bear 
the burden of ils expense. But if the bank under- 
dertakes the transfer without charge to those who 
are particularly benefited, it must be compensa- 
ted by somebody, as it cannot perform such tasks 
gratuitously. This compensation is collected from 
the community at large, through the privileges of 
its charter; and thus all participate in the expense, 
whilst but a few, comparatively, enjoy the bene- 
fits. What. would be said of Government if it 
should make this transfer directly in itsown ships, 
without charge to the individuals who own the 
funds? And is the justice of the case altered by 
the fact that the Government indirectly pays the 
bank to perform thisservice? In either case, the 
whole are taxed for the peculiar benefit of a part, 
But there is a still greater injustice which this Go- 
vernment bounty perpetrates, as between the points 
of trade themselves. The Tennessee planter, by 
the sale of his live stock or tobacco, accumulates 
funds in Charleston or New Orleans, which he de- 
sires to usein New York. The expense of trans- 
ferring these funds is something—perhaps one or 
one and a half per cent. To this extent the 
New Orleans or Charleston. importing mer- 
chant enjoys a natural advantage in his 
competition for the trade of the Tennessee 
planter. This, in connection with other eircum- 
stances, might enable him, in the end, to command 
that trade, with mutual advantage to himself and 
the planter. But if Government undertakes, 
through its bank or ships, to perform this transfer 
without charge to the individual, it not only wrests 
this natural advantage from the importing mer- 
chant at New Orleans, but makes him contribute to 
the cost of the service which injures him. We 
thus have Government directly interfering to cen- 
tralize the whole commerce of the country in some 
one particular place; and, although this affords 
some facility for an artificial regulation of ex- 
changes, it destroys that regulation by the natural 
laws of trade, which would produce a sounder and 
more egval state of things. 

Fhis concentration of trade in one place accom- 
plishes the mad wish of the Emperor who desired 
every head to be placed on one neck, that he might 
economize the labor of destruction. It creates a 
necessity for a machinery in the regulation of ex- 
changes, sə vast and complicated, that human skill 
is incompetent to manage it. On the other hand, 
the natural course of trade would regulate ex- 
change with convenience and justice to all parties. 
We should thus acquire more facility for buying 
where we sell, which would of itself diminish, to a 


| great exient, the necessity for these trans‘ers; and in 


the formation of various, though connected, sys- 
tems of commerce and exchange, we should feel 
less generally the effects of a pressure, and be less 
under the dominion of foreign capitalists. The 
benefits of trade itself would be more evenly dis- 
tributed over the country, and ‘industry would ex- 
hibit a more general spirit of activity. But, be 
all these things as they may, it is obvious that, if 
this Bank can regulate exchanges without charg- 
ing individuals, it will not dose without compen- 
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maintain the justice of charging the community 
generally for services rendered to particular inte- 
rests or individuals. I might here refer to high 
authorities at home and abroad for the opinion,now 
daily gaining ground—that exchange, like every 
other species of commerce, should be left to the re- 
gulation of the laws of trade alone. But I will not 
-dwell longer on this branch of the subject. 

“Tn diseussing this bill, Mr. Chairman, I have 
said nothing of the great political and social powers 
of the institution which it proposes to establish. 
Thave not dwelt upon the extent of those vast pri- 
vileges which enable it to transfer trade from one 
class or section of this community to another. Nor 
have I adverted to the effect it will have upon the 
distribution of political power between the many 
and the privileged few. In my opinion, it will be 
eadowed with powers which this Government it- 
self cannot and dates not to exercise directly. But 
these views have been presented so often and clear- 
ly by others, that there can be no necessity for re- 
iterating them. ‘The public mind is already fami- 
liar with these considerations; and yet many, with 
a fall view of these objections, have overruled 
them, under the idea that this Bank is absolutely 
for maintaining the integrity of the credit system. 
It is this idea which has procured the aid of so 
many in the attempt to establish such an institu- 
tian; and, believing it to be as false in doctrine as 
it will prove pernicious in practice, I have address- 
ed myself to what I supposed to be the real source 
of the error. In doing this, it may be said that 
I have opposed the whole banking system’ of the 
country. As a member of this House, I have 
nothing, and can have nothing, to do with State in- 
stitutions. ButI freely confess that I am oppos- 
ed to the system as it now exists. I am entirely op- 
posed to uniting the functions of discount and issue 
in the same institution. Igo further, and declare 
the belief thatit is utterly impossible to convert 
any form of credit into a just and true standard of 
value. But, atthe same time, I am firmly con- 
vinced that credit must always enter extensively 
into the exchanges of the country. I am far from 
desiring it to be otherwise: I wish tosee it in the 
full use of its functions. But I object to its per- 
version to purposes which it cannot accomplish; 
and I oppose the grant of bounties by law to par- 
ticular elasses of credit, at the expense of the 
others. i 

So far, Mr. Chairman, I have argued only the 
general question of a United States Bank; I have 
not adverted to the particular objections to this 
pill, numerous as they are. But there is one 
of its features so extraordinary and anomalous in 
its character, that I cannot close my remarks 
without examining it. I mean, sir, that sec- 
tion which is said to have been introduced 
as a compromise to reconcile the confliciing 
opinions of those who differed as to the source 
from whence this power of incorporation is to be 
derived-——-some believing that this Government can 
exercise no such power, except by compact with 
the States; and others maintaining, that if it does 
not possess this power under the general grants of 
the Constitution, it cannot be acquired by agree- 
ment with the particular States. To reconcile 
these conflicting opinions, a provision bas been in- 
troduced, which, so far from cc¢mpromising these 
differences, unites, as it seems to me, the objections 
of both, and ought to be acceptable to neither. It, 
in effect, enacts that branches of this Bank may be 
established within the States, if theic Govern- 
ments do not dissent; and that they shall be therees- 
tablished, even if the States do dissent, whenever 
Congress shall find it necessary and proyer to do 
so, in the execution of its granted powers. The 
gentlemen from Kentucky and Indiana [Mr. MAr- 
SHALL and Mr. Prorrit] kave both dissected this 
amendment with great ability. Tbe former has 

given usa striking, and, I fear, but too faitful a 
picture of some of the features of this hybrid 
monster, whieh is to result from the ilicit union of 
Federal and State authorities. I will not say (as I 
think one of them said, with much plausibility) 
that it is an attempt to steal the assent of the 
States. 1 shall not follow the gentleman from 
Indiana in his clear view of the difficulties in ob- 
taining a fair expression of the opinion of each of 
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the States at one session of its Legislature, when 
its members may have been been elected without 
knowledge of the proposition to be made, and 
when the different branches of the State Govern- 
ment may be divided upon the question; although 
much might yet be said on the hypocrisy of pre- 
tending to ask the assent of a State, whilst ecndi- 
tions are imposed which prevent the full and fair 
expression of its opinion. Nor shall I attempt to 
retouch the masterly picture which was drawn by 
the gentleman from Kentucky, and present the full 
view of the collisions between the Federal and 
State authorities which this provision invites. And 
yet the fierce opposition of opinion upon this floor, 
as to the institution in question, might suggest 
some reason for the further consideration of these 
objections. But, sir, E shall proceed at once to 
the examination of the new modes of deriving 
constitutional power, which this section presents. 
It assumes two sources from which this power 
may be derived; one from the Constitution ilself, 
wherever it shali be necessary and proper to use it, 
in the exercise of granted powers; and the 
other, from compact with particular States. It 
assumes the first, as all admit; and it must assume 
the second as a legitimate source of power, because, 
by ifs provisions, if the States assent, the branch 
goes into operation by virtue of the compact, with- 
out further legislation from Congress. The first 
questicn I have promised not to discuss, as I 
am entirely satisfied with the arguments of others 
against the constitutionality of the institution in 
this aspect of the case; but the latter involves 
doctrines so monstrous and novel in practice, if 
they are notso in theory, that I cannot permit 
itto pass without comment. According to this 
new assumption, Congress, acting as the territo- 
rial Legislature of this District, may, by come 
pact with one of the States, exercise a power not 
granted to it in the Constitution; and the Constitu- 
tion is to be presumed to contain the monstrous 
and contradictory provision that whilst it can 
only be amended by three-fourths of the States, it 
may be subverted and changed by a bargain be- 
tween the Legislature of the District of Columbia 
and that of any one of the States. The very proposi- 
tion under consideration permits Congress, with the 
consent of one State, to incorporate a Bank here, 
with a branch in that State, which may be sustained 
by the general resources of the community, and yet 
operate partially in its benefits, if any it has to 
bestow. And although every other State but one 
should dissent, still this Bank would be established, 
to affect those who dissented as well as that 
which agreed, and to affect those States unequal- 
ly. The States which dissent are thus to be pu- 
nished by an unequal participation in the good 
offices of an institution which they help to main- 
tain. The very leading design of this Confedera- 
cy, which requires its government to operate equally 
upon all of its members, will be subverted, and the 
great inducement to our Union will be destroyed. 
According to these doctrines, Congress might 
incorporate an abolition society here,with branches 
in any State which might assent, and sustain it 
and its purposes by the general resources of the 
Union. It might thus, also, incorporate a compa- 
ny with the privilege to deal exclusively in iron or 
coal, or any other commodity, it might aid this 
company with the national resources, permit it to 
import the commodities in which it deals free of 
duty, and thus affect directly the trade and the most 
delicate interests of every State in this Confedera- 
cy—the dissenting as well as the ascenting. It 
might incorporate any of the religious sects in the 
country, and give it a general influence, upon the 
assent of any one of the States; for if, by this sort 
of compact, it ean acquire powers not granted, it 
may in the same manner exercise thore which are 
forbidden. In short, it may thus acquire, for aught 
I see to the contrary, not only all the powers 
which the States now have, but those which nei- 
ther the States nor the General Government pos- 
sess alone. The difference between the assump- 
tions of power by Congress in this mode, and un- 
der “the general welfare doctrine,” is, that in the 
latter they exercise these usurped powers by gene- 
ral laws, which operate upon the whole Confede- 
racy alike; whilst, under the former, itis confede- 


rated Government, operating unequally upon its 
members, differing in its powers by ‘geographical 
lines, and acting in some States as the general, and 
in others not only as the general, ‘bat: as ‘the 
particular Government also. The Hamiltonian 
method maintains that leading idea of equa- 
lity between the members of this Confederacy up- 
on which it was founded. It provides, ‘at ‘least, 
for uniformity of laws, and never abandons its” 
charocter asa Government, not of a part, ‘but of 
the whole. This new source of usurpation, how- 
ever, not only removes those lines of demarcation. 
so carefully drawn by the” Constitution to keep 
the State and Federal authorities apart, but sub- 
verts the very foundation upon which the Union 
rests. He who examines our Constitution for 
its general intent and meaning, will find its pre- 
vailing spirit to be that of equality amongst the 
members in the participation of the benefits and 
burdens of the Confederacy. He will find that it 
forbids all Confederacies between the States, ex- 
cept the general Confederacy which binds: them 
al! together; and he cannot fail te observe the eare 
with which itseeks to define the boundaries be- 
tween the State and Federal authorities: “The du- 
ties,imposts, and excises, shall be uniform through- 
out the United States.” No preference is to be 
given to the ports of one State over those of 
another; and, in short, no provision is omitted 
which can serve to secure the uniform action of 
the General Government upon all of ils parts. 
Particular Confederacies or combinations between 
a portion of the States are expressly forbidden; 
and so careful is the Constitution to establish the 
boundaries between the State and Federal jurisdic- 
tions, that it enacts on the one hand that Congress 
shall exercise no power not specifically granted to it, 
‘whilst on the other it forbids the States to use cer- 
tain powers expressly given to Congress, | To 
preserve these boundaries the more distinctly, 
each Government is enabled to act within its 
sphere independently of the other. Nay, more; 
it would seem that the framers of the Consti- 
tution were not unmindful of the very danger 
with which we are now threatened in this new- 
ly discovered source of Federal power, . It has, 
in my opinion, expressly forbidden such a com- 
pact between aState and the Legislature of this 
District, as that with which we are now threaten- 
ed. The first clause of the 10th section of the 
Constitution expressly forbids any State to enter 
into “any treaty, alliance, or Confederation.” The 
exceptions to this general rule are contained in the 
third clause of the same section, which permits a 
state, with the assent of Congress, to enter into “a 
compact or agreement with another State, or with 
a foreign power.” Now, this District is neither a 
State nor a foreign power; and, therefore, is not ex- 
cepted from the general rule, which expressly for- 
bids a State to enter into any treaty, alliance, or 
confederation. Nor is this, sir, a mere literal con- 
struction, but one conformable to the reason of this 
rule. Why wasit established? Manifestly to pre- 
vent partial confederacies amongst the different 
States of the Union, and to establish clearly the 
boundaries between the State and Federal Govern- 
ments, by expressly forbidding the former to exer- 
cise certain powers vested in the latter. Where 
the powers of the two Governments are not con- 
current, the Constitution has taken great pains, in 
this and in other in.tances, to draw the-line of. se- 
paration in distinct and express terms. Both of 
these objecis would be defeated if we were toal- 
low this new mode of obtaining power. 

Mr. Chairman, the ancients displayed profound 
skill and a deep knowledge of human nature when 
they erected altars to the god “Terminus,” and 
consecrated that question of boundary which sepa- 
races and distinguishes the private rights to proper- 
ty. How much more importantjs it to preserve 
the landmarks which define the limits between two | 
great and co-ordinate jurisdictions, which operate 
within the same territory and over the same peo- 
ple! Dark, indeed, to the American people will 
be that day in which they shall recognise this new 
source of Federal authority, and obliterate the lines 
that divide the State and General Governments. 
The spirit of this Union, as our fathers framed i', will 
exist no more; andthe beautiful arrangements, of 
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our well-ordered sysiem of government will be. de- 
“stroyed. by-the.unskilfal hands which shall thus per- 
‘vert them to purposes for which they were not de- 
signed. Mo nee 

: eM. Chairman, this subject is as vast as these 
new pretensions are fearful; but I forbear to-pur- 
sue it further. I know. that this bill is predestined 


to pass, and that any opposition which 1 may make > 


to it will be utterly vain. And yet I feel bound to 
say that, after. a careful. consideration of this bill, 
in its relations to society and the Constitution, I am 
firmly. convinced that it will disturb the harmony 
and retard the progress of the first, whilst it vio- 
Tates the letter and spirit. of the last. 

«Sir, I have done. ; 


SPEECH OF MR. SAUNDERS, 
: OF NORTIT CAROLINA. 
In the House of Representatives, August 2, 1841—In 
“Committee of the Whole, on the Fiscal Bank 
pill. 

Mr. Cramrman: I might congratulate myself on 
my good fortune in obtaining the floor, as it had 
heen my wish to have addressed the Louse on a 
previous occasion, but that I now feel no little em- 
barrassment in speaking on a question of this im- 
portance, under the continued fear of your new 
tule for limiting debate. But, sir, I cannot suffer 
a measure so deeply interesting to all—so vitally 
important to the country—to be carried through 
this body, without an attempt on my part to expose 
its true character, The great Whig measures of 
promised relief are all of minor importance, and 
can avail but little without this crowning act, 
which is to give life and being to the whole. The 
bill for the distribution of the proceeds of the pub- 
lic lands, whose improvidence is rendered the more 


glaring by those which have followed—the one for. 


authorizing a loan of twelve millions of dollars; 
and the other for raising, by taxes, twenty-seven 
and a half millions more; thus giving, borrowing, 
and taxing, at one and the same psriod—are ail 
measures of deep interest to the country; yet their 
mischiefs may be remedied, and their effects are 
temporary. But the bill under debate is a mea- 
sure fraught with consequences which the wisest 
a nongst us are unable to predict, much less to 
foresee, Viewing then, as I do, and as others do 
wao think and act with me, as a measure of this 
character, it is not to be expected, and should not 
be asked, that we who thus think should suffer it 
to be saddled upon the country, without every ef- 
fort on our part to arrest its progress. 

If we call on the advocates of this bill for their 
power to impose on the country a measure of such 
fearful import, we are answered by being told that 
others who. have gone before us have done the like, 
and that itis a settled question. If we demand to 
know its expediency—the benefits which are to 
flow from it—we are still directed to the past; and 
although we may find therein much of mischief 
and little of good, still gentlemen urge us on, and 
in their wild imaginations, paint the fature with 
promis:s, hopes, and, and expectations, which 
must end in disappointment, disaster, and mischief. 
If it be now decided that a Bank is indispensably 
necessary to the future operations of the Govern- 
ment, so must it continue to be for all time to 
com. And you add a new and great moneyed in- 
stitution to our system, not contemplated by the 
framers of the Constitution, but by them expressly 
denied. And we are told this is a settled question, 
How settied, and by whom? By those who are au. 
thorized to think and to act for us, or for those to 
whom we are responsible? No, sir. But by past 
Legislatures; former Executives; by a judiciary in 
the expounding of laws ‘enacted by our predecrs- 
sors; and by public opinion, as collected, under- 
stood, an moulded, as may best suit the views cf 
those who claim to exercise the power in question, 
Tf each and all of these departments had been uni- 
form in their decisions, without doubt or change, it 
would not solve the difficulty with such as are now 
called upon to exert a power which they do not be- 
lieve rightfully to exist. But let us look into this 
historical record to which the honorable gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Senagant] has invited us, 
and ses if this power has not, over and again, heen 
denied and condemned, ea 


the will of any! power. 
earnest opposition to it, 


contest forits renewal. 


1. The Legislature.—I shall not, at present, go 
further back than to examine the first act which 
transpired on. the subject, after. the adoption of 
the Constitution; and. that was the bill which 
passed for chartering a Bank, in the year 1791. 
It is admitted the constilutional question was then 
raised, and that several members of that Con- 
gress had been members of the Federal conven- 
tion. Butif we examine and consider all the facts 
and circumstances attending the granting of -this 
chatter, it will be found not to constitute such an 
imposing precedent as some would seem to ima- 
gine. In the Senate the. measure was carried 
through, without eliciting much debate, or even 
producing a call for the yeas and nays on the final 
passage of the bill. In the House of Representa- 
tives, the matter was more seriously contested. In 
that body were nine members who had been in the 
convention for framing the Constitution. Five of 
them voted for, and four agaiast, the Bank. 


Amongst the number was James Madison, who ; 


had taken a more active part in the formation and 
adoption of the Constitution than any man living. 
His speech against the power of Congress to char- 
tera Bank, will be read and admired so Jong as 
the Constitution itself shall command respect—its 
argument sound, ils reasoning clear, ils deductions 
irresistible. His mind was then free to act accord- 
ing to the dictates of a sound and discriminating 
judgment. Fully informed of all that had trans- 
pired both in the formation and adoption of the Con- 
stitution, and uninfluenced by any considerations 
of necessity, policy, or precedent, he was left free to 
consult and to follow the force of reason and the 
lights of truth, The suggestion of the Secretary of 
the Preasury (Alexander Hamilton) that a Bank 
was necessary to a proper administration of the 
Government, however it may have influenced 
others, had no influence with this great and vir- 
tuousman. He well understood the history of this 
question to charter incorporations, and chose to in- 
terpret the Constitution in the spititin which he 
knew it had been adopted. And most truly 
did he remark in that speech, “With all this evi- 
dence of the sense in which the Constitution was 
understood and adopted, will it not be said, if 
this bill should pass, that its adoption was brought 


„about by one set of arguments, and that itis now 


administered under the influence of another? And 
this reproach will have the severer sting, because 
it is applicable to so many individuals concerned 
in both the adoption and administration.” If this 
language was true then, as to the arguments used 
for administering the Constitution, how much truer 
now, as to those urged fin its interpretation? Now, 
it is said, the Constitution is settled; and whatever 
may be its real sense, we have not the right even 
to think for ourselves. I cannot subscribe to 
this loyal doctrine of unconditional submission to 
The bill for chartering 
the bank became a law, notwithstanding the 
It was allowed to have 
its full term of twenty years, when came the great 
The bank had been cor- 
recily administered, and its affairs successfully 
managed. The objections on that score had but 
little weight in deciding the question. The de- 
bates show the great point in issue was—the pow- 
er to grant the charter. The period was favorable 
toan impartial decision of the question. The 
country, though much embarrassed by our dificul- 
ties with England—difficulties which soon kd to a 
war—siill was not so greatly indebied to the 
Bank asto have any improper influence. Bank 
accommodations to riembers of Congress and to 
editors of the press did notat that day constitute its 
business transections. Tee Administration had 
been for ten years in the hands of the Republican 
party. The principles of that party were exten. 
sively diffused, and greatly influenced the public 
mind, It was under the infiuence of these prin- 
ciples, thata majority of the Representatives of 
the people had been reiurned to Congress. It was 
natural, therefore, that they should not merely 
tefiectthe popular will, bul sustain that creed 
which constituted a cardinal point in their political 
faith—-a strict adherence to the spirit and letter of 
the Constitution, Under these advantages, the des 


cision Was made, and, I need not say, the power Í 


denied, the charter rejected, and the republican 
banner again waved in triumph. Passing this 
important decision, -we next have that of 1816 in 
favor of a Bank. The country had just passed 
through a severe war with a powerful enemy, and 

| With a domestic opposition as virulent. as it had 
been unrelenting. The banking sysiem was.greatly 
deranged, and ealled loudly for a remedy. Un-; 
fortunately. for the country, the President. gave 
way, and the republican party yielded to the ne- 
cessity of the times. Mr. Madison, at first, ve-` 
toed the bill, but, in his message, faid -be consi- 
dered the constitutional question as waived; and 
the result was, the incorporation of the late Bank 
of the United States. Many of those who voted 
for that Bank, soon after repented of the act; and 
a still greater number now are amongst its most 
strenuous opponents. In 1832 the bill fur renew- 
ing the charter of that Bank was carried through 

| Congress, under circumstances not entitling its de- 
cision to any great respect. It was arrested by 
the veto of President Jackson, and the people 
sanctioned the act in his re-election, and by re- 
turning a wajority to Congress opposed to the 
measure. . In 1837, a resolution passed the House. 
of Representatives, by a vote of 123 to 91, declar- 
ing it inexpedient to charter a bank. Such has 
been the lezislative action of Congress on: this. 
question; from which it will be seen, if the power 
has been three times asserted, so it has been twice 
denied; once decisively against the constitutional. 
power, the other against its expediency, and both 
clearly responsive of the public will. 

2. The Executive.—The advocates of this power 
place great reliance on the fact that General 
Washington approved of the first charter incor- 
porating a bank. But the hesitation and reluctance, 
the doubt and embarrassment, under which he 
lent his great name to the measure, greatly detract 
from the weight of its influence. He not only re- 
tained the bill to the very latest moment, and call- 
ed for the opinion of his cabinet, in writing; but, 
as it now appears, actually consulted with Mr. 
Madison about the grounds of a veto. Mr. Jef- 
ferson was a member of his cabinet, and gave a 
written and able opinion against the power of Con- 
gress to grant charters of incorporation. Mr. Mon- 
roe, as a member of the Senate, and Mr. Madison, 
of the House, had both voted against the bill. So- 
that, of these four distinguished individuals, three 
had denied the power, and the one yielded it with 
great difficulty. it is true that Mr. Madison in 
an after day sanctioned a bank; but there is no 
declaration of his that he ever changed his opi- 
nion on the constitutional question. If he did 
change, his arguments remain a living monument 
against the power, unanswered and unanswerable. 
The attempt now made by the friends of the power 
to draw to their support the name of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, evinces on their part a willingness to rob 
the dead of their fame, to carry this measure. The 
written opinion of Mr. Jefferson, asa member of 
President Washington’s cabinet, as well as every 
other act of his illustrious life, in favor of the 
most rigid construction of the Constitation, ought to 
satisfy every liberal mind that his opinion under. - 
went nochange. That both the elder and younger 
Adams were in favor of this power, is not to be 
quesiisned. So it-isequally certain that Genera 
Jackson and Mr. Van Buren were opposed to it. 
General Jackson not only vetced the bill, but, in 
his parting address to the people of the United States, 
cautioned them in the most emphatic terms never 
toreviyeit. Mr. Van Buren announced himself 
as the uncompromising opponent of a Bank, 
and, with this avowalof his opinion, was elected 
President. General Elarrison declared the Bank 
uncosstitntional, and m 1819 voted, as a member 
of the Flouse of Representatives, for the following 
resolution: ‘Roselved, That the Committee on the. 
Jadiciary be insiructed to report a bill to RE. 
PEAL the actcntitled ‘An act to incorporate the 
subscribers to the Bank of the United States,’ ap- 
proved April 10, 1816” Alice this vote by the 
great Whig leader, we should hear nothing more 
about this revolutionary decirine of repeal. It 
cannot be said the Bank had been badly managed, 
and had incurred. thereby a. forfeiture of-its char 

| ten. If so, ií was entitled ica notice by sel. fa. a 
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hearing, enda trial. I say nothing as to the opi- 
nions of President Tyler: they have already been 
read; and, if he shall adhere to. thim, there can be 
no danger of a Bank for the present. Thus it is 
found that, of the ten Presidents, six, if not seven, 
have declared “against the gonstitutional power of 
Congress to charter a Bank. 

3. The Judiciary.—The decision of the Supreme 
Court in favor of the constitntionality of the late 
Bank, is with some gentlemen not only conclu- 
sive of the question, but,as they say, closes the 
months of all, whatever may be our individual 
opinions. If we were in a court of justice, 
and the Jaw were still in force, I ean weil 
imagine and admit the strength of this reason. 
ing. Bot we are not in Westminster Hall, but 
in the House of Representatives. The law is not now 
in force, but we are called on to revive it in a 
still more objectionable form. I say, then, not 
only we, but even the present judges of that court, 
have the right to review and dissent from that opi- 
nion, should it be considered as wrong. The court 
might feel under great obligations to follow and 
reapect it, for the sake of uniformily; and because 
there, a judge is hardly allowed to question a pre- 
vious decision, without subjecticg himself to the 
charge of going against the settled law of the land. 
There may be considerations operating with us, 
which the judge might not allow to operate with 
him. Fiat justitic, ruat celum, is their boasted 
maxim. And, without intending to say any thing 
that shall detract from the high character of the 
court by which that judgment was pronounced, or 
the ability ofthe opinion as given by it—it is a lit- 
tle remarkable, whilst the Chief Justice does advert 
to the fact of the action of the Legislature and the 
Executive in favor of the power, as well as to the 
law being supported by those who had been mem- 
bers of the Federal convention, ke passes by in si- 
lence the contrary opinion, as expressed by those 
departments, and fails to notice the imporiant fact, 
as disclosed by Mr. Madison in his speech —‘that 
a power to grant charters of incorporation had 
been proposed in the general convention, and re- 
jected.” Under these circumstances, however great 
my respect for the court, and however disposed to 
bow to its decisions during the existence of the law, 
I now feel at liberty to consult what I consider 
even higher authority, and that is—the Constitu- 
lion itself. To revive a law pronounced by your 
courts unconstitutional, would bring the Legislative 
dircetly in contact with the Judiciary department; 
but notso in going against the opinion of the court 
in favor of a law on a question of its renewal. I 
proceed, then, to the last point. 

4, Public opinion.—I am at all times and on all 
occasions disposed to treat this authority with the 
highest respect. In matters of expediency, the 
avowed opinion of those I may represent will, on 
all occasions, be oblizatory with me; and on con- 
stitational questions, I should differ from them 
with reluctance. And I am free here to declare, 
on a question of constitutional construction in- 
volving neither legal research nor technical or me- 
taphysical distinctions, which often bewilder and 
mislead, rather than enlighten the judgment, I 
should feel as much disposed to take a free and de- 
cisive expression of the pablic sentiment as that of 
any court. But, [ ask, where js this demonstra- 
tion of the public sentiment ia favor of a Bank? 
It is notto be found ia the result of your late Pre- 
sidential election. The President, in his opening 
message, declares that both the Sub-Treasury and 
_the Bank had been condemned by the voice of the 
people. It was expressly condemned in there- 
election of General Jackson and ia the election of 
Mr. Van Buren. No issue of the kind was made 
in the election of Gen. Harriscn. The convention 
by which he was nominated made no declaration 
in favor of a Bank, bat left each delegate to pnr- 
sue his own course, and ie make his own issues in 
his own State. I undertake to speak for my Siate, 
and say, with all becoming respect, that the course 
of the Whig party in North Carolina, in the can- 
vass of 1840, on the question of a National Bank, 
was marked by equivocation and a want of candor. I 
do not say what was, or what might have been, the 
opinion of a majority of the freemen of the State; 
but that no issue of the kind was made or tendered 
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by the Whig party, either in the State or national 
elections. The Siate convention preceded that of 
Harrisburg; but neither made any avowal in favor 
of a Bank. And I challenge any gentleman to 
produce a single document intended for general 
circulation in our State before the election, in 
which a declaration was made of an intention by 
the Whigs to establish a National Bank, On the 
contrary, I hold in my hand the speech of a gentle- 
man of high character, now a member of the ca- 
bivet, and amongst if not the very first delivered 
in the State after the nomination of General Har- 
rison, in which he distinctly denies that General 
Harrison even favored, much less that he was for 
a Bank. In his speech Mr. Badger says: “Next, 
itis said that General Harrison favors a Bank of 
the United States. The charge is false. His 
Opinions, on the contrary, are ginst a Bank. 
He has declarec it an institution which, as Presi- 
dent, he would not recommend.” Thisspeech was 
made to give a tene to the public feeling, and ma- 
terial for the Whig party to operate upon. It was 
published, circulated, and recommended by the 
“Whig Central Committee;’? and in their address 
accompanying it, they say—“It presents a forcible 
exposition of the dangerous tendencies of the policy 
by which the present Administration is guided— 
its efforts to force upon the people the Sub-Trea- 
sury; its extravagant expenditures; its exertions 
to fix on the nation the curses and dangers of a 
large standing army; to deprive the old States of 
their just portion of the public lands.” So that 
ths issues made in the speech and presenied in 
the address were; Js. Sub-Treasury; 24. Extra- 
vagant expenditures; 3d. A standing army; 4ih. 
The public lands. Nothing astoa Bank. And 
as to the discussions, although a Bank may have 
oceasionally been alluded to, the great burden of 
the Whig speeches turned more upon negro tes- 
timeny, gold spoons, soap and towels, and such 
miserable slang as I should now blush to repeat. 

The elections having been thus decided, the 
public passions excited, false prejudices created, 
and the public mind deluded and misled, the can- 
didates for Congress at the spring elections may 
have avowed themselves for a Bank. But the 
shortness of the call, and the small vote, cannot be 
taken as expressive of the public opinion as to 
any thing. Besides, at the last session of the Le- 
gislature, with Whig majorities in both branches, 
they declined to act on resolutions in favor of a 
Bank, although resolutions were passed on the 
subject of the public lands—the more uncalled for, 
as they had been adopted at a previous session. 

I thiak, then, Mr. Chairman, I may assume it 
as established, that the Legislative, the Executive, 
and the Jadicial action on the subject, does not for- 
bid our examining into the power of chartering a 
Bank; nor has there been such an expression of 
public opinion in favor of the measure, in the 
late general election, as to preclude us froma free 
and untramwelled exercise of our own judgments 
on the question, [tis not my purpose at present 
to go into a discussion of the general question of 
constitutional power; because, under your arbi- 
trary rule for limiting debaie, I have not time to 
doso, I must content myself with merely stating 
the argument as briefly as possible, leaving to 
others the task of amplifying and extending it. 
That ours isa Government of enumerated powers, 
non? at this day will be hardy enough to deny. 
Taat Congress can only exercise the granted 
powers, and such as are directly and clearly aux- 
Ulary thereto, is, with me, a propositicn equslly 
clear. What may be necessary and proper for ear- 
rying out ihe grantet powers, may be, and, as I 
admit, is, amaatterof dispute. We say the right 
of passing all such laws as are authorized by the 
concluding clausa of the Sih section cf the Is! art. 
cf the Constitution, confers no original grant of 
power, but limits the ight to the mere execution 
of the powers already enumerated. That the rule 
as laid down by Mr. Madison in his speech of 
1781 is the true and safe rule for interpreting the 
Constitution; and that was—‘Taat according to 
the natural and obvious force of the terms and the 
context, the means must be limited to what is neces- 
sary to theend, and incident to the nature of the 
specified powers,” That, in carrying out the ex- 
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| pressly granted powers, you are confined’ to “the 
bona fide execution of the grant; and without which, 
the grant itself would be nugatory. That, indé- 
ciding on what is necessary and proper, you ate li- 
mited to the necessity, and not to the utility, to the: 
convenience, or to the expediency. of the measures 
If you depart. from this rule, and say a Bank’ 
would aid the Government in the collection of the’ 
revenue, or its regulation of commerce, either as 
to the currency or exchanges, you are afloat” on 
the wide sea of uncertainty, and remove at once 
the great landmarks of the Constitution. You ate 
“puzzled with mazesand perplexed with doubts’. 
as to the policy or impolicy of measures; and the 
Constitution is made to depend on what you may 
happen to adopt. Measures of primary impot- 
tance to-day, may be odious and improper to-mor- 
row. And you thus make the Constitution depend 
on the popularity, or want of popularity of what. 
you may happen to do—a standard which no lover 
of his country can ever wish to see resorted to; for 
interpreting the great charter of its liberties. ‘The 
alien and sedition laws were held as necessary to 
command a proper respect for those then in power; 
and under this decision of necessity, your courts of 
that day sustained their constitutionality. But 
now, no one is so humble as te do them reverence; 
although their spirit has been revived in the star- 
chamber commissions issued from your Execu-- 
live departments, to try men for their political 
sentiments, and to carry out the great Whig system. 
of reform—of “no proscription for opinion’s sake,” 
as well as in the arbitrary and uncalled for ru'e 
which you have adopted at the present session, of 
saying not only how long a man may speak, but 
when all debate shall end; and this, under the pre- 
text of saving time and expediting the public busi- ` 
ness; but, as I say, in violation of the freedom of. 
speech, and to cover your deeds in darkness. In’ 
answer to our call for your power to pass this bill, 
you refer us back to the powers as contended for 
in 1791: 

1, The power to lay and collect taxes, 

2. To borrow money. : 

3. To the power of passing all such laws as may 
be necessary; to the additional power, as pressed in. 
the argument of 1811—the power to regulate com- ` 
merce. T'o these you add the necessity of a Bank, | 
as proved in 1816; and now, if all other arguments 
fail, then to precedent, and to what you consider 
as expedient, wnich accommodates itself to every 
man’s will, as do the necessaries of life to the hu- 
man appetite. Things once considered as luxuries, 
are now held not merely as desirable, but as indis- 
pensable to human existence. This seeking for 
power everywhere, and finding it nowhere; butin, 
names—certainly not in the Constitution—reminds 
me of the graphic description given by a disin- 
guished gentleman in 1811, then denying the very 
thing which he now considers as existing beyond 
all question. Mr. Clay said: $ 

“This vagrant power to erect a bank, after having wandered 
throughout the whole Constitution in quest of some congenial 
spot whereon to fasten, has been at length located on that pro- 
vision which authorizes Congress to lay and collect taxes, &c. 
ln 1791, the power is referred to one part of the instrument; in 
1811, to another. Sometimes it ig alleged to be deducible from the 
power to shows itself under the grani to coin money, The saga. 
cious regulate commerce. Hard pressed here, it disappears, and 
Secretary of the Treasury, in 179], pursued the wisest course. 
He has taken shelter behind general high-sounding and impos- 
ing terms.’ 

The shelter is now mere protection; not behind 
high-sounding and imposing terms, but under the 
great shiel@ of precedent. What has once 
been done may be repeated; and that which 
was Wrong and unconstitutional in 1811, is. now 
light, as a matter of convenience and. propriety. 

And here I am reminded of the remarkof the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, who carried us 
back to the period of 1781, and gave us the ordi- 
nance of the old Congress incorporating the Bank 
of North America; in the preamble of which, it is 
declared “that the exigencies of the United States 
render it indispensably necessary;” and he infers 
from this, that our forefathers not only decided a 


Bank as then necessary, but that they so considered 
it when framing and adopting the Constitution; 
that it was by the means of a Bank they weie 
enab'ed to prosecute ihe Revolutionary war to a 
successful termination. These were the men who 
achieved our independence and established the 
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Constitution; and deeply. impressed as they. were 


as to. the necessity of a Bank to the future opera- 


tions of the Government, they. would have con- 
sented to no Constitution. which denied to the Le- 
gislature the power of establishing it. _ Such are the 
facts, and ‘such the argument, for proving the 
existence of the power in the Constitution to create 
a Bank. Now, sir, I draw directly the contrary 
inference from these facts If the framers of the 
Constitution had considered a Bank as so indispen- 
sably necessary to the operations of the Govern- 
ment, is it irrational to suppose they would 
have: refused to insert in the Constitution this 
power in express terms? Yet we look in vain 
amongst the enumerated powers for that to es- 
tablish a Bank. The fact is, the fathers of the 
Revolution had experienced too many of the 
evils, and had suffered too severely in their losses, 
from a worthless depreciated paper system, to 
desire its revival, much less to see any thing in- 
corporated in the Constitution as the standard of 
value but that of gold and silver. They were jea- 
Jously alive to all monopolies, and particularly so 
to such as conferred on money corporations the ex- 
clusive privilege of regulating the value of labor. 
Hence is to be found in the journals of the conven- 
tion this proposition to grant charters of incorpora- 
tion, made over and over again, and rejected. And 
so jealous were the framers of the Constitution 
against corporations, that they refused to insert 
even the power to establish a university for learning. 
To establish this fact, I call the attention of the com- 
mittee to theimportant fact, as disclosed by the recent 
publication of the Madison Papers. In the 3d vo- 
lume, page 1576, will be found the following pro- 
ceedings in the convention, on the final report and 
adoption of the Constitution: “Dr. Franklin moved 
to add, after the words ‘post roads,’ art 1, see. 8,.a 
power ‘to provide for cutting canals, when deemed 
necessary.’ Mr. Wilson seconded the motion. Mr. 
Sherman objected. Mr. Madison suggested an en- 
largement of the motion, into a power ‘to grant 
charters of incorporation, where the interest of the 
United States might require, and the legislative pro- 
visions of the injividual States may be incompe- 
tent? Mr. Randolph seconded the proposition. Mr, 
King objected, and said: The States will be preja- 
diced and divided into parties by it. In Philadel- 
phia and New York it will be referred to the esta- 
blishment of a bank, which has been the subject of 
contention in those cities. 

“Mr, Wilson mentioned the importance of facili- 
tating by canals the communication with the West- 
ern settlements. As to banke, he did not think with 
Mr. King, that the power, in that point of view, 
would excite the prejudices and parties appre- 
hended.” 

Here we have a direct proposition to ingraft 
into the Constitution a power “to grant charters of 
incorporation;” and it is objected to at the time, as 
ereating the right ot establishing a Bank, which 
will excite the prejudices of the people. And al- 
though this proposition was rejected, as it had 
been twice before, still we are now told the Con- 
stitution not only gives the power to create a Bank, 
but the framers of tuat instrument intended to 
giveit. A strange conclusion, and most extra- 
ordinary inference! Yet it is by such reasoning 
that this power of making a bank is now claimed. 

And yet we boast that ours is the most perfect 
system of government ever yet devised by the wit 
of man, In what does this great superiority con- 
sist, but in the fact that we have a written Consti- 
tution? Not like the laws of the Roman tyrant, 
suspended so as not to be seen or read; but written, 
printed, accessible to all, as wellto the tenant of 
the log cabin as the inhabitant of the palace. But 
of what value is it—where is its protective 
shield—if it is thus to be defined away,‘and made 
to accommodate itself to the will of tke majority; 
and become not what its wise framers made it, but 
what Congress may judge it? To be fixed, cer- 
tain, immutable, its limits defined, its boundaries 
prescribed, ‘tits metes and bounds” marked under 
known and visible lines, so that all may read and 
understaed:—these are the great blessings ofa writ- 

ten Constitution—blessings which are blotted cut 
and blasted forever by the breath of construe- 
tion. I know, sir, these doctrines do not accord 
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with the spirit of the times, nor keep pace with that 
march of intellect which knows no limits and 
feels no restraint—doctrines now denounced as 
Virginia abstractions—Southern principles.: But 
they arenotthe less dear to me, because they may 
once have been emblazoned on Kentucky’s banner 
and Virginia’s shield; and I mest cheerfully 
content myself to follow in the footsteps of a Ma- 
con, and be guided by the precepts of a Jefferson; 
though I shall not be able to find any authority 
under the Constitution “to erect light-houses in 
the skies,” or bank marble palaces on earth. Such, 
sir, are my general objections to the power of 
Congress to grant a charter of incorporation, much 
more briefly stated than the argument required, but 
such as the necessity of your rule imposed. IJ 
should like to say something on the expediency of 
the measure, and the great benefits which are held 
out to the country: On this point ican say but 
litle, as I am desirous of noticing the form in 
which the bill has been amended as coming from 
the Senate. I may be permitted to say there can 
be no necessity for any more banks of issue, as 
we have enough, and more than enough, for the 
public good. They call themselves banks of depo- 
site and discount; and if they would fulfil their 
promises, by lending their own money and taking 
care of that of others, and be content with a fair 
interest, then all would be satisfied with our pre- 
sent banks, without adding to their number. If 
your proposed Bank goes into operation on a 
specie basis, then much of its capital must be drawn 
from the vaults of your State banks, which certain- 
ly must add to their inability to meet their engage- 
ments. And though ve bear much as to the mis- 
management of the State banks, I fear it will be 
found that the new Bank, like the old ones, will be 
liable to the same mismanagement, and as diffi- 
eult of good management; that, so far from cor- 
recting and controlling the existing system, it will 
again renew those contractions and expansiens with 
which the country has heen cursed in past years. 
At tothe exchanges, they are as Jow now, between 
specie-paying points, as during the existence of the 
late Bank. The exchange at this time between New 
York and Boston is nearly at par, and only one and 
ahalf per cent.with Charleston; and would be equal- 
ly reasonable at other pleces,if xe State banks would 
resume specie paymeats. This Bank would be- 
come raher a regulator of politics than of the ex- 
changes; and the country would soon find cause to 
regret the day in which such power was intrasted 
to the hands of the few who would have ths ma- 
nagement of it, 

Let me now examine, as briefly as practicable, 
the plan of the Bank, as proposed by the bill. Itis 
proposed to incorporate a Fiscal Bank, with a ca- 
pital of thirty millions of dollars, reserving the 
power of augmeativg its capital twenty millions; 
the United States to subscribe one-third, and the 
remaining two-thirds by individuals. Bat, on the 
failure of the individual subseription, the Secretary 
of the ‘Treasury is to take a third more; so that the 
United States may become the owner of two-thirds 
of the whole capital, to be paid for in stocks—the 
charter to continue for twenty years—ihe principal 
Bank to be located in Washington, with nine di- 
rectors; three of whom to be appointed by the Pre- 
sident, and six by the stockholders—tbat no loan 
is to be made in the Distriet of Columbia, except 
to the Government. The directors are authorized 
to establish branches in any State, provided the 
Legislature shall not, atits first session, express 
its assent or dissent. Ifit fail to act, its assent is 
to be presumed ; and even should it dissent, Con- 
gress reserves the power of ordering, by law, 
the establishment of a branch at any time it may 
deem necessary. A more alarming, insidious, or 
insulting proposition, has never, according to my 
conception, been made by any legislative body. 
Congress either has or has net power to establish 
a Bank. If it has the power, and it is thought ex- 
pedient to exercise it, then let it be done, and let us 
have an end of the matter. If it has not, and the 
assent of the States is considered necessary, then let 
that assent be asked for and abtained. Bat do not 
agitate, disturb, and insult. the States by asking 
their assent; and if they are silent, presume it; and, 
if refused, still exercise the right of establishing 
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branches whenever and. wherever you see fit, 
You assert the right of establishing a Bank in the 
District of Columbia, with the power of sending 
branches into the States. But, by way of compro- 
mise, you will ask the assent of the States, pro- 
vided they give that assent at the first session of 
their Legislature; but should they then fail to act, 
you will presume the assent, and bar the State 
from any power of acting afterwards. Now, should 
the Legislature be divided—-one branch for assent- 
ing, and the other for dissenting: can you suppose 
the people would quietly submit to being bound by 
your presumption? But the people are to be agita- 
ted—their elections disturbed by this distracting 
question of Bank or no Bank; and whatever may 
be their decision, you reserve to Congress the pow- 
er of reversing it at your pleasure. But whence 
do you derive the right of creating a Bank in this 
District, with the power of branching into the 
States, with the assent of the Legislatures? We 
look in vain iato the Constitution for such a power. 
It givas you the right “to exercise exclusive legis- 
lation, in all cases whatever, over the District of 
Columbia.” This exclusive right of legislation 
arms you with the power of legislation here, to the 
exclusion of all other legislative bodies. 

The right of legislation in all cases is a munici- 
pal power, to be exercised for the District, and in 
the enactment of laws intended and adapted exclu- 
sively to the wants, condition, habits, and inte- 
rests of the people here. Such is the purpose of 
the grant, and such the objects for. its exercise. 
You cannot, under this power, establish within this 
District any title of nobility—any religion—abolish 
the freedom of speech or of the press: and why 
not? Because the Constitution. forbids i? And 
so the Constitution forbids your legislation in any 
case, except it be for objects strictly applicable to 
the wants and condition of the people here. But 
gentlemen say they have the same right of legis- 
Jaling in the District which the Legislatures have 
in their respective States. This I deny, and cau- 
tion my Southern friends how they yield this power. 
The constitutions of the States are made by the 
people. The members of the Legislatures are 
elected by, and are responsible to, the people. The 
people of the States may instruct them as to what 
they are to do; and if they violate those instruc- 
tions, or should they do any act of which the peo- 
ple disapprove, they have the power of causing 
its repeal. But the people of this District can 
neither rightly instruct Congress, nor undo any act 
of theirs, however prejudicial to their interest. 
We derive cur right of action from-the Constitu- 
tion, and mast act within its prescribed limits. We 
may:create a Bank for the use and benefit of the 
people of this District; but have no right to autho- 
rize any set of Bank directors here to send branches 
into the States for the accommodation of. the peo- 
This Bank is not for. the people here, 
because the charter forbids any loan in the District, 
except to the Government. The bill proposes to 
locate the Bank here, and to anthorize branches in 
the States, with the assent of their legislatures. From 
whence this power of calling upon the legislatures to 
give their sanction toan act not authorized by the 
Constitution? The same article cf the Constitution 
which confers the exclusive right of legislation, 
also authorizes Cengress “to purchase, by the con- 
sentof the Legislature of the State, places for the 
erection of forts, magezines, arsenals, dockyards, 
and other needful buildings,” but under this power 
you could noterect a Bank in a fort, though it might 
be a matter ofconvenience for the payment of your 
soldiers. Here we havea direct authority on the 
part of Congress to ask, and a like anthority on 
the part of the Legislature of a State to give, their 
consent to the purchase of lands; but the object is 
expressly named. Yet, by the bill, the Bank may 
hold “lands, tenements, and hereditaments” for 
banking purposes, and the United Siates become 
the owner of one-third, and possibly of two-thirds, 
of this invesimsnt. The Constitution having given 
the power in this instance to Congress to.ask, and 
of the Legislature of the State to consent, excludes 
the like exercise of any such right on either side in 
any other case. ButI have said this was a dan- 
gerous exercise of power, and to-which the South 
should never assent. If Congress possess the power 
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of:-legislation in all cases whatever in this District, 
and that according to the will of a majority, what, 
I ask, prevents their liberating the slaves here, and 
declaring that every runaway who may touch this 
sacred soil shall be free? his chains shall fall from 
„around him, and he shall stand “redeemed, re- 
generated, disenthralled,” forever. A most glori- 
ous doctrine this, for Southern men with Northe.n 
prejudices! This is not mere fancy. I stand 
not here merely to echo the clamorous war- 
wheop of faction, or to sound the dismal tocsin 
of an ill-founded and unjust alarm. But I tell 
you, and I tell my countrymen, if this power 
of legislating through this District for the States 
is,once established—if we of the South yield 
to this assumption of right and suffer the ma- 
jority once to piant their lever here—they not only 
may uproot our institutions, but disturb and break 
up forever the quiet, the peace, and the repose of 
the Southern people. If we yield the principle 
in the one case, the power is gone forever, and 
with it our rights and safety, There is no limit— 
no resistance. 
“What! can ye lull the winged winds aslecp, 
Arrest the rolling world, or chain the deep?” 

No: once grant this power of assumed legisla- 
tion without limit or restriction—its location with- 
in the District, its operation without; and you shall 
in vain attempt to arrest its progress. Tbe surges 
of a blind fanaticism will roll on, sweeping every 
thing in its train. I must be allowed, for one, to 
resist this first approach of so dangerous a 
power,—to plant myself on the ramparts of the 
Constitution,—to meet you in the portico; and, if 
borne down by the power of a majority, still 
will I cling to its pillars; and if fall I must, with 
molo mutari upon wy lips, I will hold on with the 
grasp of death, though I may be buried beneath 
its ruins. 


fa Er ee 
REMARKS OF MR. GILMER, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
In the House of Representatives, Kpt. 10, 1841— 
In reply to Mr. Borrs, on the Veto Message. 
Mr. GILMER said that he was himself too 
young a member of the House to be justified in 
saying that no such scene had ever been witnessed 
in itas that which was now presented to the Ame- 
rican people. But, as an American citizen, and as 
a patriot, he could not but hope that no such spec- 
tacle would ever again be exhibited in this or in 
any hallof legislation. What, said Mr. G. what 
have we seen? What do we heai? The President 
of the United States charged by a member of the 
House of Representatives, coming too from the 
President’s own State, [Mr. Borrs: Yes, and from 
his own district tco,] a gentleman coming from our 
ancient and yet unterrified Commonwealth—a State 
which, instead of being honored as the mother of 
statesmen, we hear so often reviled on this floor as 
the prolific fountain of abstractions—with “per- 
fidy.” Yes, sir, perfidy is the charge; no less than 
perfidy—a word which cannot be uttered even in 
the penitentiary without exciting disgust and loath- 
ing. Perfidy!” Yes, let that word ring through this 
nalion, And perfidy to whom? To what? Per- 
fidy to his country? Perfidy to his Goa? Perfidy 
to the Constitution? Perfidy to a private trust 
eonfided to him under the complicated relations of 
sce‘ety? Or, with perfidy to his party? If THAT is 
the charge, then I can refer to my colieague himself 
for an abundant defence. Perfidy in what? Task 
my colleague to pul his finger upon a single sentence, 
in what ihe President has now written, containing 
sentiments which he and every other Whig on this 
floor did not know that John Tyler professed at 
the time when the Flarrisburg Convention met. 
Where is i? Let it be pointed out. Perfidy? 
Indeed! and what is the procf? Steamboat con- 
versations, scraps from a village newspaper, whis- 
perings from dark corners, rumor with her thou- 
sanp tongues. These, these are the witnesses 
which my colleague, a representative from the 
metropolitan district of the State of Virginia, 
brings forward with a view to fix the charge of 
perfidy, not on John Tyler—for, if that were the 
charge, Virginia would “to the rescue”—no, but 
on the President of the United States, the incum- 
bent of the highest and most august office which 


the world contains, an office conferred upon him 
ia part by the suffrages of my -colleague himself. 
It was but yesterday that we heard the war-cry 
echoed throughout every portion of this Union, 
“liberty or death!” ‘he whole nation was con- 
vulsed, and the cause alleged was that its liberty 
was threatened. Then the Whig motto every 
where was seen, “liberty or death!” But what 
do we hear now? Why, sir, the election is now 
over, the victory is won, the millions formerly 
assembled by that cry have been dispersed. The 
voice of the orator no longer resounds from the 
stump; log cabin banners no longer float in the 
breeze. All that is past and over. The President 
has been elected, and elected with the full know- 
ledge ihat he cherished the very principles for 
which he is now arraigned; and what is the ery 
we now hear? Itis not now “liberty or death!” 
All for the country—all for the Constitution. No- 
thing for party—nothing for self. But now my 
colleague comes forth with the patriotic motto, 
“Head him, ordie.” [A laugh.] 

It hasbeen said there is buta step from the 
sublime to the ridienlous. Yesterday none was 
louder than my- colleague in thundering out his 
war cry of “hoe-cake,” but to-day, because the 
President has acted out the avowed principles of 
his whole life, principles which ke has done as 
much to illustrate as any other individual among 
us, we hear a new war cry from Virginia, “Head 
him, or die!” I reminds me very much of the beef 
story that Patrick Henry used to tell. 

{Mr. Borrs. Ihave heard it a dozen times.] 

No doubt; it occurred at the close of the Revo- 
lution, when, amid all the congratulations of pa- 
triots for the redemption of their country,a man 
who suffered in the struggle, came witha demand 
for indeminity for a certain quantity of beef fur- 
nished to the army. The soul of Patrick Henry 
was indignant, and he denounced this cry of “Beef! 
beef! beef!” And here, amidst the congratula- 
tions of the Whig patriots, for what they consider as 
a second salvation of the country, we hear this cry 
of “Head him, or die.” “Head him, or die.” Head 
John Tyler? Head the President of the United 
States? Why? Has my colleague changed, or hss 
the President changed? A mighty change, indeed, 
has “come o’er the spirit” of somebody’s dream, 
but it is not that of John Tyler. We hear a great 
dea} said about the issues made at the last election. 
Every thing was made the turning point. Every 
thing was an ultima ratio. Every thing was the 
great fundamental issue. Sir, there was one issue 
made before the last election; it was a bet of ten 
or fifteen thousand dollars in favor of the election 
of John Tyler, and, as Lam informed, it was made 
by a gentleman of my personal acquaintance, by 
a member of the House of Representatives, and by 
a gentleman who was himself a very active agent 
in effecting that election. That issue at least was 
decided. 

(Mr. Borrs. Iwas the man who made that bet; 
and I now call on you to explain your meaning. j 

You bave explained it yourself, 

(Mr. Borrs. I insist that you will explain your 
meanuing.] 

Mr. Gitmer. I repeat that you have given the 
explanation. Well, Mr. Speaker, and does my 
colleague blame Captain Tyler for winning him 
his bet? Now, when the bet is won and the money 
in his pocket—now he turns round and raises the 
ery, “head him !? “head bim!” Sir, this will not 
do—-tsis will never do for the American people. 
It smells too much of the jockey. My colleague 
says “head him, or die.” Sir, he may die, but he 
will not head him. 

& My colleague has referred toa charge of perfidy 
which was made against Mr. Tyler in 1827, and 
which my colleague cays was proved upon him. 
Well, sir, it is trae that John Tyler and John Rane 
dolph were then both of the same political party, 
and Mr. Tyler was elected in preference to Mr. 
Randolph, and in this it seems he was guilty of 
perfidy. Doesnot my colieague consider that in 
making this charge he is not only slandering the 
President of the United States, but scandalizing his 
own native State—scandalizing its Legislature, by 
whom that election was made? But where was 
the perfidy? Mr, Randolph, I presume, had not 
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an exclusive right to the seat in Congress. He was 
not a perpetual tenant, whom no man could eject. 
Was he not the creature of the Legislature; and if 
the Legislature chose to elect John Tyler in his 
room, where is the ground of complaint? Unless 
my colleague can show wherein the. perfidy lies, T 
am at a loss to understand in what it consists. He 
tells you, however, that he was himself a political 
gainer by the transaction, and therefore did-not 
complain. No, sir, he does not complain `of 
perfidy and treachery when he can make 
any gain out of it. He cries out, it 
seems, only when he is the loser. The trea- 
son was the samé in both cases; the difference lies 
in this, that he was a gainer then and is a loser now. 
Did it never occur to my colleague that this act’ of, 
treason, which he says was committed thirteen 
years ago, ought to have been remembered when 
John Tyler was proposed as a candidate for the 
Senate of the United States? Sir, [remember very 
well that, on that occasion, my colleague stood by 
my side, among a little band of impracticables, 
consisting of fourteen, and his cry then was, that 
no man was so fit to represent us as John Tyler. 
Yes, sir, there he stood, unterrified, unmoved, 
amid “guns, drums, trumpets, blunderbusses, and 
thunder.’ He stood fire well; but, if John Tyler 
had been guilty of treason, then why such zeal on 
his part to send him to the Senate? Was that an 
office for which perfidy was a qualification? 

But the President of the United, States has, it 
seems, committed the unpardonable offence in 
quoting Latin. Now, sir, I will not undertake to 
say which is the better scholar, the President or 
my colleague. AllI will say is, that I hope the 
President will not utter the sentiment for which my 
colleague contends, viz: that after the Supreme 
Court has spoken, be has no longer any right to 
think for himself. My colleague told us that he 
had a son of fifteen; and that if he could not write 
a better message than that which the President had 
sent to this House, he would take him from school 
and put him to the plough. 

[Mr. Borrs. I did not say that. I said that if 
my boy should write me a letter containing as 
much tomfoolery as that message, I would take 
him from school and put him to the plough, and 
so I would.] 

Well, sir, Ido not exactly know what my col» 
league means by Torofoolery or Johnfoclery, and 
I do not know how his son may write. I hope he 
writes well. ButI profess to know something of 
the father in this case. [A burstof langhter.] I 
have seen a certain published MS, andi believe 
itis now ascertained that my colleague is the only 
regularly installed M..C. who is recognised as 
the correspondent of the Richmond Coffee-house. 
[A laugh ] f X 

But my colleague at the first undertook to argue; 
but he was so intent on heading John Tyler, that 
he soon left the argument. He made a discrimi- 
nation between notes and bills, the effect of which 
was to show thatif this fiscal corporation discount- 
ed notes it was a bank; butif it discounted only 
bills, it was no bank. Now, I will appeal to every 
lawyer inor outof this Hall, to say whether there 
is any distinetion in law between a bill and a note: 
they are insubstance the same. A promissory note 
is only an accepted bill. The distinction is 
the difference between “‘tweedledum and twee- 

ledee.” : 

Mr. colleague tells us that Mr. Tyler went to 
Harrisburg for the purpose of nominating Mr. Clay 
for the Presidency. I have very often heard this 
said, and I will not undertake to contradict it lf 
my colleague will state upon his own authority that 
such was the fact, E must of course believe it; 
put I confess myself tobe rather iaeredulous on 
that point. Supposing it, however, to be a fact, it 
would seem to meas rather a poor return to be now 
denouncing the President for adhering to opi- 
nions which alt bis Virginia friends knew 
him to hold. Bat John Tyler went to 
Harrisburg in a representative capacity, and 
it is to be presumed carried eut the senti- 
ments of his constituents; but did my colleague 
never ask himself this question: if Mr. Tyler did 
refer Mr. Clay for the Presidency, and all Vir- 
ginia agreed with him, why was not Mr, Clay 
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nominated? “Surely there must have been some 
- powerful objection to him. . What was it? If the 
opinions’ of. both candidates were thoroughly 
known, there must have been some principle in- 
volved:in the ; matter, for it seems that. the. Con- 
vention turned a deaf: ear to the voice of Virginia, 
as there spoken by John Tyler, and did decline. to 
nominate Mr. Clay: Mr. Clay afterwards voted 
for Mr, ‘Tyler'as Vice President. But why is he 
now denounced? ~My colleague tells us that a 
change has come over the spirit of his dream since 
this Congress commenced its sitting. A.change in 
what? Because he would not sanction a Bank? 
Why; if that is a good ground for the charge of 
: perfidy, I have more gronnds. for charging the 
President with perfidy than my colleague has. I 
voted against several bills which the President af- 
terwards approved. The President has disappoint- 
ed me thrice, while he has disappointed—no not 
disappointed—while he has failed my colleague 
but once. Sir, I suspect that, under all this charge 
of perfidy, there is a little more than meets the 
eye. Yes, sir, Mr. Tyler might have vetoed 
the Land bill and vetoed the Bank bill, and all 
that would nothave unwhigged him. He might 
have rejected both, and half a dozen bills more, 
and stili would have remained a Whig, every inch 
a Whig—if he would have only given in his adhe- 
sion to “our good cousin Harry of the West.” Ay, 
sir, then he would have been among the best of 
Whigs. And what has President Tyler done or 
said to his nearest friends? What has brought 
upon him a surpicion which is intended to’ agi- 
tate the public mind in reference to a coming elec- 
tion? T donot speak here save “for that peo- 
ple, that glorions people, whom I have the 
honor to represent, but Ido say for them and 
in their behalf, that, for two years to come, I 
shell he ready to raise my voice against any 
man’s being set up as a candidate for the 
next Presidency. I think itis due to the country 
that we shail have at least two sessions of Con- 
gress occupied in promoting the public good, and 
not in making Presidents. I deprecate President- 
making Congresses. They are political conven- 
tions, they are huge caucuses, and not Congresses of 
the United States. Istand ready to join with any 
man who will unite to reform this great abuse. I 
say that there is no difference now among the 
Whigs which has not existed since the origin of 
our Government, and which has not alwas been 
thoroughly known to all tht members of the party. 
The Bank isno test question. Our difficulties are 
the consequence of an effort by some politicians to 
agitate prematurely the question of the next elec- 


tion, It is this which has thrown us back. I 
protest against it. I am no man’s man, nor will 
be. 


But, I say if the President is guilty of but one- 
half of what my colleague has charged upon him, 
it is the duty of my colleague to bring an impeach- 
ment against him. The American people are a 
moral peop:e; they do not think a man who has 
been guilty of gross perfidy and treachery is a man 
fit to be at the head of this Republic. Let my col- 
league then bring forward his charges; let him sub- 
stantiale them by evidence, and let John Tyler be 
ejected from his office with scorn and contempt. 

Tam told however, that when they charge perfi- 
dy they do aot mean perfidy in a legal sense. In 
what sense, then, do they mean il? I cannot say 
how it may be elsewhere, but in old Virginia perfi- 
dy is perfidy. That is common law there. Sir, I 
cannot go into the facts and details which have 
been referred to; the time will not permit. We 
are told that Mr. Tyler shook his purse at the peo. 
ple on the banks of the Ohio, and that it was an 
empty purse. Yes, sir, it may well have been 
empty, for John Tyler was always poor. He in- 
herited but little property, and has aequired none. 
But this reminds me of a rumor. I have heard 
my colleague speak much about rumor, perhaps 
he knows something about this. The rumor was, 
that the President was to retire from cffice, and 
that Congress should vote him a donation of a hun- 
dred thousand dollars. My colleague, it is said, 
was much in favor of the plan. Sir, this was a 
scheme which would have put some money into 
that empty purse. But does my colleague in truth 
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suppose that no statesman can possibly be actuated 
by any higher motive than money? Dors President 


“Tyler owe no daty to his country? Has he a soul 


so mean, so little, as to be well content if you will 
but fill bis purse? He does not knowthe man, or 
he would at once abandon all hopes of such a 
scheme, And now, after all this cry, in what has 
the President differed from Congress, but on the 
single point of this Bank bill. He has approved 
all the rest of your measures, Did net my col- 
league know that President Tyler was bound to 
veto that Bank bill, unless he had abandoned opi- 
nions which he had held all his life long? But my 
colleague says, that in his message at the opening 
of Congress, he referred the whole currency ques- 
tion to them, to adopt. whichever course they 
thought best, and that he was therefore bound and 
pledged to sign any bill which Congress should 
pass. But did the President say that his opinions 
had not changed? He did not need to say so. His 
opinions were known, and no change had been 
wiinessed by any body. 

I was lately a locker-on in another Chamber of 
this Capitol, and I there heard a Senator from my 
own State ask a certain very distingnished Senator 
from Kentucky, when the latter was denouncing 
the hypothetical treason of the President, whether 
one veto would constitute the President a traitor? 
The esswer was, by no means. He then further 
inquired whether a second veto, if it came, would 
prove the President a traitor? To which the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky answered, certainly not. How, 
then, has my cojleague become so much wiser than 
the great head and leader of his party? What but 
these two vetoes can he point out in President Ty- 
ler in which he has disappointed any hope, not to 
say expectation, of his party? Not one thing. 

I have now a word or two on the currency ques- 
tion, which I must add in justice to myself.’ It 
seems to me that the only source of allour financial 
difficulties lies in a defective system of State banks. 
The Slate bank system of this ecuntry is so exten- 
sive, and the institutions have been so badly ma- 
naged, that all our difficulties have grown out of 
this one. If every bank note was what it should 
be, the actual representative of hard money, and 
convertible into such money at pleasure, and the 
knowledge of this fact shonld every where inspire 
confidence, we should hear noth'ng about the neces- 
sity of a United States Bank as a regulator. If the 
S'ates would but regulate their own banks, all our 
difficuliies would be atan end. They have the 
power, and they alone. This Government cannot 
regulate them. The States can compel their own 
bangs to pay specie; and, if the banks cannot do 
that, are they not delisive representatives of a cre- 
dit which does not exist? I could say much on this 
point, but I forbear. I wish my own position to be 
understood. I desire the influence of this Govern- 
ment to be brought to the aid of the currency where 
it is practicable, but we never can do it here. 

Mr. PROFFIT here obtained the floor, but, at 
the earnest solicitation of Mr. Borrs, yielded 
it to him for five minutes for the purpose of expla- 
nation. 

Mr. BOYES said: In my remarks of this morn- 
ing I endeavored to avoid all personal reference, 
even to the President himself, further than was in- 
dispensable to a far development of his public 
course; partienlarly did I avoid any offensive re- 
k to any individual on this floor, But the ger- 
a from Virginia finding himself at fault for a 
subsiantial defence for the President, has made an 
offensive personal assault on me. He does not 
give an offence direct, but he insinuates an offence, 
which Is with me as unpardonable as one more 
directly given; and as he refused at the moment 
when called on for explanation to give it, I choose 
to construe it in an offensive light, 

The gentleman refers to a large bet! had made 
on the Presidential clection, and thiaks I am ready 
“to head” the President since the bet was won, but 
that I helped to send him ahead until ke was elect. 
ed, which, he says, smells too much of the jockey. 
Sir, the reference. was altogether unworthy of the 
quarter from which it came; it was a low, vulgar, 
base, dishonorable, and insolent reference, Mr. B. 
was going en, when 


Mr. PROFFIT claimed his right to the floor, 


Mr. GILMER. I cannot hear such language 
applied to me. 


Mr. BOTTS. Yow. are obliged to hear ity and 


- hear it repeated— 


{Bere the voice of Mr. Borrs was lost amidst 
cries to order and the loud remonstrances of Mr. 
Prormt, who protested against any such use being 
made of his courtesy in yielding the floor] ` 

The SPEAKER called Mr. Bowrs to order, and 
he thereupon resumed his seat, , 
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SPEECH OF MR. LEVY, 
OF FLORIDA, : 

In the House of Representatives, Sept. 6, 1841—On 
his motion to postpone to the next session the 
consideration of the report and resolution of the 
Committee of Elections respeciing his eligibility 
to aseat as Delegate. 


Mr. LEVY said he was notin his place when 
the resolution of the ehairman of the Committee of 
Elections, (Mr. Hatsren,] fixing this day for a 
hearing of the report on his case, was adopted. 
He had been informed that the printed report 
would not be vpon the tables of members until 11 
o’clock, and had not, therefore, hastened himself 
in reaching here. He would have been pleased 
had an opportunity been afforded him of express- 
ing his desire upon the subject at the time it was 
called up. His accidental absence upon that cc- 
casion, however, must be his excuse now to the 
House for the motion he was about to submit. 

Sir, (said Mr. L.) convinced as I am that, at 
this time, and in the present state of the evidence, 
the House cannot safely progeed to a final action 
upon the report, I have to move a postponement 
of its consideration to the next session. Nothing 
but an imperative sense of its propriety could in- 
duce this motion upon my part; for it would -be 
my choice, as it certainly would be my duty to my- 
self and to my constituents, to press the subject to 
an issue as speedily as possible. 

The question presented by the report of the 
committee is one which I am sure this House will 
not be disposed to pass upon with unnecessary 
haste, It involves consequences such as ought not 
to be inflicted without the maturest deliberation 
and undoubting conviction. Sir, the report and 
resolution of the committee propose not only to 
vacale my seat, but, by the sentence of this body, 
to thrust me forth upon the wide world without 
home and without country—without allegiance or 
protection—without fellowship in any social com- 
pact upon earth. Surely, sir, this is not a pro- 
ceeding which this House will rashly adopt. It is 
not a decree which a body of Americans will has- 
tily pronounce, and without inexorable and evi- 
dent necessity. 

But, sir, it is not alone in the effects personal to 
myself, that the doctrines deducible from the re- 
port of the committee are to be deprecated. 
They invo've considerations of deep import to a 
class of those I represent, who hold the evidences 
of their citizenship under the same ordinance 
which is brought into question; and, in several 
respects, strike directly at many of the best esta- 
blished and most essential principles of good 
government, 

Let me take a rapid glance at the case. I have 
been since the year 1819 (then nine years of age) 
a resident of this country. Since the age of ma. 
turity Í have been performing the duties and exer- 
cising the rights and privileges of American citi- 
zenship, and by my actshave divested myself of 
any claim to the protection of any other power. I 
have held, in the course of my humble career, re- 
peated trusts, the express qualification for which 
was citizenship of the United States. Ihave iden- 
tified myself, in every possible manner, as a citizen 
of Florida; and, by the unbiased and undisputed 
voice of the citizens of that Territory, have come 
here to represent their interests to the Congress of 


‘the United States, under a charter of privilege to 


them which reads thus: 

“That the citizens of said Territory shall be en- 
titled to one delegate to Congress, who shall pos- 
sess the same powers heretofore granted to the de- 
legates from the other Territories of the United 
States: Provided, That no person shall be eligible 
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for that office who shall not have resided at least 
twelve months in the said Territory.” 

kiere Lam met by a remonstrance from a few in- 
dividuals, presumptuously thrusting themselves 
between the people and their choice, upon the 
charge of a want of citizenship of the United 
States, growing, as is said, out of irregularity in the 
naturalization of my father. “I preduce from the 
Staie Department an authenticated record of pro- 
Ceedings, showing that, under ordinance No. 3, 
enacted by Governor Jackson in Florida, in 1821, 
my father had presented himself before the court 
appointed for the purpose, claiming benefit of the 
6th article of the treaty between Spain and the 
United States, as an inhabitant of Florida on the 
17th day of July, 1821; that the fact of such inka- 
bitancy was ascertained, and a certificate thereof 
issued in conformity with law; that said certificate, 
accompanied by a memorial setting forth the spe- 
cial circumstances of his case, was laid before the 
Secretary and acting Governor (Worthington) of 
East Florida, and a certificate of citizenship issued, 
as directed by the law. Now, Governor Jackson, 
at the date of this ordinance, exercised, by com- 
mission of the President of the United States, un- 
der an act of Congress, the supreme legislative, 
judicial, and executive power in Fiorida, limited 
only in two unimportant particulars. His au- 
thority was ample for the purposes contemplated 
in the ordinance, as I shall be able to demon- 
strate when we reach the merits of the case. 
Mark you, sir; I do not claim for him the power 
to confer citizenship; that is not necessary, though 
it is by no means certain whether, exercising the 
powers of Captain General of Cuba and Gover- 
nor of the Provinces, he had not even that power, 
under the Spanish laws and customs then still in 
force in Florida. -But, as incident to the power 
“to administer the Government” conferred upon 
him, I do claim an undoubted competency to 
prescribe a mode of ascertaining the fact of inha- 
bitancy, without which it was} impossible to distin- 
guish between those who were entitied to be 
treated, under his government, as citizens, and 
those who were not. And that fect once ascer- 
tained and decided upon by the tribunal autho- 
rized for the purpose, I claim to have the effect of 
a judgment, and no more open to question, but by 
revision in the ordinary and legal course of judicial 
proceeding, Besides, at the date of the issnal of 
the certificate of citizenship, (which itself is to be 
regarded asa judgment,) Governor Jackson had 
resigned, and Governor Worthington, who issued 
the certificate, was, by appointment cf the Presi- 
dent, in the exercise of all the powers in East Flo- 
rida previously held by Governor Jackson; among 
which was the supreme judicial power. ‘The ordi- 
nance referred to was transmitted directly after its 
promulgation, and long before the proceeding in 
my father’s case, to the Department of State, for 
“the approval of the President; and acquiesced in. 
Under this ordinance my father took the oath of ab- 
juration and allegiance; and the proesedings in his 
case were reported directly to the State Depart- 
ment, in all its particulars, and so objection o: dis- 
approbation expressed. From that time forward, 
until l became of age, he has regarded ard deserib- 
ed himself as a citizen of the United States. 

I showed also that there had becn an express re. 
cagnition by the Executive Department of this Go- 
vernment, by the issual to me, afler reference to 
that proceeding, of a passport as a citizen of the 
United States. 

I produced, further, a decree of the court of ap- 
peals, direeily upon the question of my citizenship. 

Overleaping all these proceedings, ihe commit- 
tee propose to inquire de novointo the inhabitancy 
of my father on the 17ih of July, 1821. 

Now, sir, this House will perceive that there 
are questions arising in this case of ne trivial im- 
portance. The right ofthe peopie of Fiorida to 
be represented here, without other restriction than 
is expressly provided ia the act of Congress con- 
ferring tbat right——he relation which the Territe- 
ry of Florida and its inbabitants bear to the Feder- 
al Government—the broad question of the powers 
of Jackson in Florida—the effect whichis to be 
given to the proceedings of public functionaries of 
the United States, acquiesced in for so longa pe- 


-exhanstion, jistlessness, and impatience. 


riod by the Government, and involving not only 
the high and delicate question of allegiance, but 
the rights of property to a large amount, which has 
changed hands since the date and upon the faith 
of those proceedings—the degree of respect which 
should be given to the solemn adjudication of the 
highest United Siates court in Fiorida, upon the 
same question brought into issue here: all these 
points, opening a wide field of inquiry, and in- 
voiving principles of vital interest to the well-be- 
ing of society, must come under review. Does not 
the House perceive that, by a hasty action upon 
this subject, consequences of no trifling character 
may result? Efow wide may be the mischiefs to the 
people of Florida, and what the operation of an erro- 
neousjudgment from the Honse, i will notnow trace. 
It is sufficient that rights have accrued, privileges 
been enjoyed, and expectations created, by long 
acquiescense and silence upon the part of this Go- 
vernment, which, by a concurrence of the House 
in the report of the committee, will be suddenly ar- 
rested, and thrown into inextricable ecnfusion, Am 
I not right, then,sir,in asking-of the House that 
caution and deliberation which is necessary to 
bring it toa clear understanding of the case, before 
it proceeds to a final decision? 

Now, sir, I desire a postponement of this whole 
matter, for two reasons: and the first is, because, 
in the present temper of the Llouse, it is not likely 
that the case will command the consideration it 
seems to me to deserve. You are now at the heel 
ofa protracted and laborioussummersession. The 
exciting and animated party conflicty whick have 
marked its history, and the remarkable devotion 
of all sides to the important business which has 
engaged them, are followed, very naturally, by 
The 
peculiarly absorbing interest of political events 
all the while transpiring, and of so much 
more consequence lo the nation than a decision 
upon my case can ve deemed to be, must 
still further interfere with the ability of the 
House, though ever so much disposed to do justice, 
to concentrate its attention upon dry judicial ques- 
tions. This, then, would be reason enough, if no 
other existed; but there is another and more potent 
reason. The committee, contrary to all just anti- 
cipation upon my part, have decided to rest the 
case solely upon the fact of the inhahitaney of 
Moses E. Levy at the time of the transfer of Flori- 
da. Now, the circumstances necessary to the trial 
of that issue are not fairly before the House. The 
true state of facts is not present-d by the testimony; 
and I ask the House whe'her it will procecd to con- 
sider and decide a question of fact, involving such 
serious consequences, wnen all the proof necessary 
to a just verdict is net before it. Ifthe absence of 
this necessary proof could be attributed to my 
fault, I agree could claim nothing from the indal- 
gence of the House. That such is not the case, I 
will proceed to show. 

Mr. L. then proceeded to detail how it was that 
the necessary testimony upon his part was wanting. 
He said that no notice of the intention to coniest 
his seat had been served upon bim by any op- 
pcsing candidate, or by any oiher individual; that 
he had come herein haste, after his election, 
to attend an extraordinary session. He had met 
bere, for the first time, the remonstrance upon 
which this preceeding was based. The only papers 
fiied in its support, were a voluutary afidavi: pur- 
porting to have been made in May, 1839, (two 
yeas ago,) tocether wilh cxiracts of private letters 
between third persons, and newspapers, with eer- 
tain ink marke—all eviden'ly designed for efect 
upon the committee, and nat for proof of any aile- 
He had refused, ti 2 any 
notice of the case. Heh upon 
what be regarded to be his striet rig and he was 
justified in the view he teow of it, by the fact that 
n> pattef any of these pa (important, as he 
thought, to show the motives of the actors) had 
been reported by the committee; snd he could not 
account for their suppression cthsrsvise than upon 
the grennd that the commitee hed not deemed 
any part of them legitimate or material. No 
legal testimony was attempted to be offered until 
about four weeks since. An issue was then at 
once made by him as to the effect of the Worth- 


ington record, which was not decided until the 30th 
of August—two days only before the report.. ‘The 
operation of the decision was-to open the question. 
of fact decided by Worthington, and to: call for 
an investigation de novo into the rights of = his 
father to the benefits of the treaty asan inhabitant 
of Florida.. He said that the: oniy testimony: he 
had been able to offer upon that*subject was that 

of a gentleman who had arvived here accidentally 

on the Ist of September, after the committee had 

decided upon their report, to which he had added 

such further proof, (investment for settlement, &c.}. 
as he could gather at the moment from. the Execu- 
tive documents and the files of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. That the testimonyon 
the part of the remonstrants had been taken with- 
out the order of the committee, and under. circum- 

stances which wholly prevented his attendance; 

that, with the exception of one of the depositions 

taken by the remonstrants, the testimony was: alto- 

gether from bitter, reckless, malignant enemies, 

who were here for the purpose of pursuing him ‘to 

destruction, without regard to the means; and that, 

if the House determined to rest with the committee 

upon the issue of fact, it would have to decide up., 
on imperfect, unreliable, and conjectural evidence, 

when certainly as to the precise facts and dates was 

perfectly capable of obtainment by a little delay. 

And now, sir, (said Mr. L ) was it to be ex- 
pected of me that I should have anticipated and 
prepared myself upon the question of fact made.by 
the committee? I came here relying—First, upon 
the express declaration of my father, made in his 
memorial to Worthington, that he was entitled..to 
the benefits of the treaty as an inhabitant of Flori- 
da. Was it for me, his son, to permit myself to 
doubt that such was the fact? And Ido not doubt 
it; but, on the contrary, hesitate not inthe belief 
that the declaration he then made is capable of 
fall support by proofsnow. . , 5 

Secondly. Upon the certificate .of a: public 
functionary of the United States, thatit had been 
proven to him “by satisfactory evidence” that my 
father was really an inhabitant of Florida on the 
17th day of July, 132], and entitled to the bene- 
fitz of the treaty, and upon the acquiescence of 
the United Siates Government in the proceeding. 
Was it for me to expect a repudiation by the Go- 
vernment of the acts of its own officers, upon. a 
mater altogether within the scope of. their autho- 
rity? 

Thirdly. Upon the decision of the highest United 
States court in Florida, directly upon the point in 
issue, Was it for me to anticipate thatthe judg- 
ment of the very court which the United States 
had erected.as the tribenal of ultimate resort: in 
the dispensation of justice among the people. of 

lorida, upon a question with the merits of. which, 
from its locality, it was necessarily more familiar, 
and more competent to decide than any other tri- 
bunal could possibly be, would be set at nought 
and disregarded? 

Sir, the Court of Appeals of Florida is consti- 
tuted of all the Untied States district judges. of 
that Territory, and for talent and character is se- 
cond to no tribunal of an equal number. The 
jadges who sat upon that bench are not men of a 
day. They would groce the courts of any State 
of this Unien, or of any country. Besides, their 
decision tarned upon the validity and construction 
of a local law, and the conelusiveness of a local 
proceeding, the nature and operation of which a 
a Florida tribunal could best comprehend, and the 
mischiefs of a decision one way or the other upon 
which they were certain y most eapabdle to. trace. 
That decision is epen to appeal and review in. the 
Supreme Court of the United States; and no other- 
wise ought its impeachment to be countenanced by 
this House. At allevents, sir, if was not for me, 
epresentative of the people of Florida, to 
give countenance to ihe impeachment of the cha- 
racter and dignity of a judgment of their highest 
judicial tribanal, between the appellate jarisdice 
tion of which and that of the Supreme Court 
of the United States there is but one step, by suf- 
fering a doubt in my own mind as to its conelu- 
siveness. 

Sir, Lhave a perfect and unhesitating confidence 
that the proceedings under Jackson's ordinance, as 
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wellas the decree of the court of appeals, will be 
sustained by this House as conclusive; not, perhaps, 
necessarily conclusive upon the House, but so far 
entitled to its confidence as to constitute evidence 
‘of the facts and point decided, superior to. any 
other which can be offered, and therefore rendering 
unnecessary. and” improper any further inquiry. 
Yet, iù a case of so much consequence, I do net 
deem’ it safe to proceed to the final question, with- 
oùt the proofs necessary to sustain in the fullest 
manner the propriety of the proceedings and de- 
cision of those tribunals. 

Mr. Speaker, Lam sorry to have detained the 
House so long with the details necessary to be ex- 
plained in support of my motion. I feel that the 
duty I owe to myself and to the people I repre- 
sent requires that every necessary exertion should 
be made by me to sustain’ my right to the trust 
which ithas been their pleasure to bestow, and 
which it ismy pride to hold; and if I have exhaust- 
ed the patience of any portion of this House, I 
pray gentlemen to bear with me in consideration 
of the peculiar circumstances of my case. 


But before I take my seat, allow me, Mr. 
Speaker, to make brief allusion to the topic which 
has excited some anxiety in my mind. Sir, I have 
been struck with what seemed to me the symptoms 
of a disposition to give t6 my case a party hue. 
It was with regret, sir, I heard the remark of the 
honorable gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. 
Sranty,] when the resolution of the committee was 
first read at the Clerk’s desk. And this I should 
not have referred to, convinced that this possible 
effect was no part of the gentleman’s design, had 
I not been informed that, upon the very next intro- 
duction of the case to the notice of the House, the 
chairman of the Committee of Elections bad indulg- 
ed ina similar allusion toa late prominent case. 
Why recall, Mr. Speaker, the exciting occurrences 
of the occasion they referred te? Why, at the ve- 
ry introduction of my case before the House, seek 
to enlist against meithe acrimonious reminiscences of 
party conflict in days gone by? Wherein had I 
offended against either of those gentiemen, or any 
other upon this floor? Why should it be desired 
to prejudice me ina fair and impartial hearing of 
the merits of my case, by the revival of associa- 
tions so likely to bring into play the passions in- 
stead of the judgments of my judges? Sir, was 
there nothing dueto the painfuluess of my posi- 
tion? Was it not enough, sir, to commend me to 
the forbearance of gentlemen, that afier a life, brief 
though it may have been, devoted, in an humble 
way truly, but with my best ability, to the public 
service-—-a life, the first and earliest associations of 
which connect themselves with the soil and insti- 
tutions of this my couniry——-the only country I 
know—the only country I own;—a life, in the 
whole space ef which I have sought to cherish the 
emotions which should characterize the American 
citizen, and during which I am conscious to have 
felt, and to fee] now, a patriotic devotion, which I 
will not claim to be more glowing, but I will not 
concede to be less earnest, than that which 
animates any other bosom upon this floor:— 
was it not enough, I say, sir, to eommend me 
to their forbearance, that, thus circumstanced, 
ina body I had always looked up to with re- 
verence as representing the great community of 
American citizens to which | was attached in 
feeling and in fact, it should come to be ques- 
tioned if I was of them? Was there nothiag 
in one of the peculiarly painful! features of this 
case, to plead to their feelings for something of 
sympathy? Was it generous, atthe very moment 
when I was called upon in public to bow myself 
to the shock of the announcement of the report,— 


was it generous or kind, sir, to add to its foree by | 


an intimation that the relentless it of party was 
to be invoked in aid ef my pursuvers?—and that, 
too, from those who were io be my judges! Sir, 
if it be because Lam of one political faith rather 
than another that I am to be subjected to this 
heavy trial, I can only say that I bare my breast 
to the storm, and will suffer patientiy its fury. 
What, sir! is it a crime in this free land to make 
free choice of principles}—to follow the free bent 
of our convictions? Am TI to be the humble vic- 
tim of party fury? I trastin God, not. Wherein 


would be the excuse? - Because I am attached to a 
party? True itis I have my principles. Iama 
Rerusiican. In my attacament to the principles 
of that faith, I am a party man. But that type 
of party whick proseribes the virtue of tolera- 
tion—-whiecb closes the heart to the impulses of 
humanity—-which distinguishes in its beneficence 
between opposite opinions—which ruthlessly tram- 
ples upon right, and poisons the fountains of 
social harmony, and embitters the cup of this our 
brief existence—I thank my God, I can only realize 
it, in the course of others towards me. Sir, I am 
sure I should do injustice to the gentlemen if I al- 
lowed myself to believe their hearts prompted what 
their words purported. I cannot allow myself to 
recur to the reputation for chivalry which the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina bears, without believ- 
ing that I would do bim wrong in attributing to 
him the design of bringing party feeling into the 
contest against me in such a case as this is. And I 
am sure the justice I have a right to expect from 
the chairman of the committee, as a judge in my 
case, should equally preclude, as to him, the impu- 
tation of such a design. ` 

Mr. Speaker, I have said it is a painful position 
I occupy. Ido not murmur. I bave a spirit with- 
in me which shall never qnail before misfortune. I 
am accused of not being a citizen of the United 
States. To one of my teraperament—let me say it 
in all humility—few charges could be uttered more 
galling to my feelings. I nota citizen of the Uni- 
ted States, sir! I not a citizen of the United States! 
Sir, the quality of citizenship is not in the forms 
which declare it; but here—in the bosom which 
swells with it. Thus tried, I know, I feel, 1 proud- 
ly feel that Iam an Amenican cirizen. And if 
the country I love with a filial affection will punish 
me for a fault of form, if any exists, though 
that fault be not of my own, I will kneel me 
at her feet, in humble submission to the chastise- 
ment, and rise, rebuked, but purified, and still de- 
voted. But, sir, she cannot drive me from her. I 
will follow her destinies, She may frown upon 


me; she may deny me the smile of her recognition; - 


she may refnse to number me among her followers; 
but I will still cling to her, and, with or without 
her favor, I wiil die as I shall live—an American. 
Sir, I will not fora moment admit the slightest 
doubt of my full right to citizenship. 1 should go, 
with unhesitating confidence, before. the Supreme 
Court of the United Siates with the question. It is 
one purely and eminentiy judicial; and there, if the 
Opportunity were allowed me, it could best be set- 
tled. But if I am to be subjected to the misfortune 
of an adverse decision from this House, let it be 

atleast, after such deliberation, and under sich 
circumstances, as can leave no doubt of its pro- 
priety. Let not consequences, such as will follow 
a concurrence with the committee, be visited upon 
me in a hasty end harsh temper. Let me not feel 
that violence has been done to the sentiments 
which unite me to this, my country, and to its peo- 
ple, in a spirit reckless of the infliction. If I must 
be cast forth from the pale of your political society, 
let me not carry with me, to mingle itself with the 
bitterness of the calamity, the reflection that the 
decree was pronounced in precipitate haste, and 
Without fuil scrutiny into the facts. And when, 
hereafter, memory shall retrace the history of this 
event, and revive in my bosom the pain of the me- 
ment, when, if ever it be so, you are forced to re- 
ject my claim to identity to yourselves in political 
communion, let me have, at least, the consolation 
to sustain me, that I was sactificed—act willingly — 
not to the insatiate and malignant cravings of par- 
ty—Dut in stern and inexorable vindication of the 
laws and insiitwions of the country. 


SPEECH OF Mr. J. T. MASON, 
OF MARYLAND, 
Iu the House of Representatives, August 3, 1841.— 
On the United States Fiscal Bank bill. 

The bill for the incorporation of the subscribers to 
the Fiseal Bank of the United States being un- 
der consideration, in the House of Representa- 
tives, in Committee of the Whole, (Mr. J.C. 
Clark, of New York, in the chair,)— ` 
Mr. MASON spoke as follows: 

Mr, Cuarrman:.In the course of the remarks 


whieh I propose to submit on the present occasion, 
while I shall not expect, or even hope, to present 
any new thoughts upon a subject which may prop- 
erly be said to have been exhausted by the reflec. - 
tions of the greatest minds which our country or 
the world has produced, yet I shall, nevertheless, 
endeavor to avoid, as far as possible, the trite ideas 
which have been so generally employed in the 
presentation of the various aspects which this sub. 
ject is capable of assuming. 

The consideration of the question of the. charter 
of a national bank as a fiscal agent, necessarily 
involves the consideration of the repeal of the inde- 
pendent treasury system, the present existing fiscal 
agent of the Government; and, therefore, before E 
enter upon the discussion of the main question— 
the charter of the bank—I beg to be indulged by 
the committee while I say a word or two in refer- 
ence to the incidental question of the repeal of the 
sub-treasury. The jincorporation of a national 
bank will, of course, lead to the repealof the present 
financial agent of the Government. Sir, not one 
argument has been used against either the expedi- 
ency or the efficacy of this system, in either branch 
of Congress, at its present session; but the whole 
burden of the song of its enemies has been, that it 
has received the ccndemnation of the people of the 
country, and must, therefore, be repealed; and so 
repeatedly has this assertion been. made. without 
contradiction, that with certain gentlemen it has 
received almost the force of a maxim. I shall not, 
therefore, attempt fany arguments in favor of the 
measure, but shall confine myself exclusively to the 
question whether or not the people have condemned 
it, While I admit the conclusions of the argu- 
ment—that if the people have condemned the sys- 
tem, it should be repealed ; yet, sir, in defiance of all 
that gentlemen have said upon the subject, I have 
what may be called the rashness to deny the pre- 
mises—namely, thatthe people have decided against 
it. Tosustain them in this position they have taken, 
the result of the late presidential election is referred 
toas having settled the question beyond contro- 
versy. Let us consider calmly and coolly if such 
really be the fact. Now that the heat and excite- 
ment of the contest are over, let us endeavor to 
give the question an impartial consideration, in- 
voking every feeling of truth and justice to banish , 
frcm our minds prejudice or partiality. We stand 
now in a different attitude before the country; we 
stand in the attitude of statesmen, and not of par- 
tisans. In the statesman, then, let us forget the 
partisan, and all those scenes of party strife through 
which, as such, we have lately passed. A calm 
having succeeded the storm of political excitement, 
which has recently swept over our country, pros- 
trating the fairest fabrics of friendship, ruffling the 
purest streams of social intercourse, and shaking to 
their foundation the temples of truth, virtue, and 
patriotism, I shall hope now to meet my opponents, 
reviewing the scenes of disaster which have fol- 
lowed to all the social, moral, and political relations 
of life, rather with feelings of melancholy regret 
than with pleasure, or with invocations to the God 
of Storms to renew a tempest desolating in its ef 
fects, and the memory of which every noble princi- 
ple of our nature should desire to see forever buried 
in the bottomless abyss of the past. In that spirit, 
then, of impartiality and candor, Jet us ask our- 
selves, not what our individual opinions are upon 
this subject, but what is the opinion of the ‘Ameri- 
ean people? and in the same spirit let us sustain 
the people’s opinion. 

Among the numerous questions’ presented to the 
American people at the last election, none was 
urged against Mr, Van Buren and his party with 
less zeal than was this his favorite scheme. Iv is 
true, that among the many sweeping charges 
brought against him, it was said that he was in 
favor of uniting “the purse and the sword ;” that 
he wished “ gold and silver for the foffice-holders, 
and rags for the people;” and similar demagogue 
slang. But, sir, I now boldly assert here in my 
place—and chalienge gentlemen to meet the asser- 
tion—that in no single instance, in not one of the 
numerous whig creeds, (which were as numerous 
as the States of the Union,) can any gentleman 
show me where opposition to the cardinal princi- 
ple in that 'system—the sepuration of the Govern- 
ment from banking corporations—was ever made a 
ground of attack upon Mr. Van Buren. Refer to 
every speech, to every address, to every publica- 
tion made by the whig party during the late. con- 
test; while you may find sweeping and indefinite 
attacks upon the system, and particular attacks 
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upon the particular features in it to which I have 
before referred, yet in no single instance can gen- 
tlemen point me to any attack upon that other all- 
important feature—the {separation of the Govern- 
ment from the banks. 

This valuable principle, therefore, was not a 
question upon which the people acted at all at the 
late election. It was regarded, and very properly 
too, a settled question. And it shall be my purpose, 
sir, briefly to endeavor to show that it had been 
fairly decided by the people previous to that time. 
I do not wish any one to believe, however, that I 
entertain the opinion, that, when a question has 
been once settled, it can never again be touched. 
ÏI entertain no such belief. But when once it has 
been clearly decided, it should so remain, until 
such decision has been as clearly reversed. I 
think 1 have shown that the people at the late elec- 
tion decided nothing with respect to the question 
of the separation of the Government from the banks, 
because such question was not submitted to them. 
The question, therefore, would be regarded as not 
decided at‘all, unless it had been decided before 
that time; which I assert to be true. This propo- 
sition it shall be my purpose to endeavor to prove. 

The sub-treasury system was first proposed by 
Mr. Van Buren in September, 1837. As might 
well have been supposed—and properly, too—at 
first it created considerable apprehension and 
alarm among the people. It was a proposition for 
the introduction of an entirely new system into the 
administration of the Government. Old theories 
were to give place tothis new one. Ever jealous 
of their rights and their liberties, the people receiv- 
ed it with doubt and distrust. Politicians took 
advantage of those honest fears and doubts, to turn 
them to the injury and overthrow of the fearless 
patriot who risked his political existence in the 
step which he had taken. At every election which 

` followed, whether general or local, this recommen- 
dation of the sub-treasury system by Mr. Van 
Buren was used against him with all the force with 
which it could be applied. Every hideous shape 
into which it could be distorted, whether by pre- 
judice or falsehood, it was made to assume. T 


was, iu short, made the test question, by both par- . 


ties, at every election which followed its first re- 
commendation, until it was regarded as having re- 
ceived the sanction of the people; and then, sir, it 
was abandoned (as all other test questions between 
the democratic anq federal parties have been) by 
the latter, because the people have invariably de- 
cided in favor of the former, Hence, sir, the 
reason why this question was not agitated at the 
Jast election. It had ceased to be a bugbear any 
longer, and was therefore abandoned by politicians 
‘for others which might prove more effectual—such 
as the slanding army, and others of a similar char- 
acter. States entitled to 180 electoral votes de- 
cided, at their local elections, in favor of the sub- 
treasury system. I do not pretend to say that at 
every election the democratic party were successful 
in those States: but at some one of them, where 
the sub-treasury was fairly and distinctly made the 
test, it received the unqualified sanction of the 
people. . f i 

But, sir, a more conclusive ground even than the 
one just referred to, I propose to take, to prove the 
correctness of my position. The Congress which 
had already been, elected at the time when this sys- 
tem was first proposed could not, by any possibility, 
have expressed the voice of the people upon that 
subject, because the subject never had been before 
agitated in the country. That Congress was, 
therefore, not elected with a view to that question. 
Upon their own discretion, they rejected it three 
several times. Mr. Van Buren still adhered to his 
favorite measure, relying upon the wisdom, pa- 
triotism, virtue, and, more than all, upon the Jove 
of liberty in the people, for their subsequent coun- 
tenance and support. Another Congress was elect- 
ed. And Ibid defiance to anv gentlemen to point 
me to a single congressional district in the Usited 
States where the sub-treasury question was not 
made the test, and the only test question. Baitle 
after battle had been fought upon this great 
tion. Partial victories bad been won upon both 
sides. But it was left, sir, to the great political 
Waterloo—the election for the 26th Congress—to 
decide finally the great question. Biddle, the Na- 
poleon of the money power of this country, met 
upon that field his fate; which fate led, like Napo- 
jeon’s, to overthrow and to exile, if not_upon the 
island of St. Helena, to the quiet and solitary 
shades of Andalusia, 
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What did that Congress do? How did they re- 
flect the voice of the people; from whom they were 
fresh 2 In obedience to their mandates, they passed 
into a law the independent or sub-treasury system 
by a decided majority. 

Now, sir, we are gravely told that this clear and 
solemn decision of the pecple, made upon this dis- 
tinct point, is to be regarded as reversed by the 
elections of last fall, which resulted in the eleva- 
tion of the whig party to power, and which, if you 
please, decided every thing or nothing. Absurd, 
sir! Ido not pretend to account for the result of 
those elections; but if I did, the last reason which 
truth would allow me to give would be opposition 
to the sub-treasury. It may have been the result of 
a desire on the part of the people to manifest their 
respect for a patriot soldier, whom they believed 
was to be found in General Harrison. It may have 
been the result of an enthusiasm which, in the his- 
tory of our country, was unparalleled, and which, 
like the angry torrent of the mountain, swept all 
opposition before it; or it may have been the result 
of the system of misrepresentation and deception 
which was employed to defeat the then existing ad- 
ministration. We all know and feel the result; 
but it requires thé wisdom of a greater philosopher 
than this country contains to point out the cause. 

In the overwhelming consequences of those elec- 
tions, the country has Jost for a time the services of 
one of the purest and ablest patriots that has ever 
at any time presided over its destinies. A sacrifice 
to blind enthusiasm, prejudice, and falsehood, is 
Mr. Van Buren. The time is not far distant, how- 
ever, when his policy will be approved by the 
united voice of this nation. Like Marcellus, he 
will be recalled in triumph from his political exile, 
into power and usefulness, by the intercession of 
the whole people, who will be suppliants for them- 
selves rather than for his restoration. His defeat 
reflects no dishonor upon him. Cato Jost the elec- 
tion of prætor and consul; but does any one who 
knows any thing of Cato’s history imagine that 
these repulses refiected any disgrace upon him? 
The dignity of these two offices would have been 
elevated by him. They suffered, not Cato. 

In addition to the facts and proofs to which I 
have already called the attention of the committee, 
I would refer to an authority for my position, that 
the naked and vital principle of the divorce of the 
Treasury from the banks was not repudiated by 
the people at the Jate presidential election. That 
authority, sir, will be received with high cousider- 
ation, I feel assured, by this House and the nation. 
It is the authority of General William Henry Har- 
rison, the late President of the United States. In 
his inaugural address he uses this language in ref- 
erence io the opinion of the people upon this sub- 
ject: “ I know the importance which has been at- 
tached by men of great abilities and patriotism to 
the divoree, as it is called, of the Treasury from 
the banking institutions. It is not the divorce 
which is complained of, but the unhallowed union 
of the Treasury with the Exeeulive Department, 
which has created such extensive alarm.” Gen- 
eral Harrison, then, acknowledges that the princi- 
ple of divorce was not condemned by the people; 
but adds, that the union of the Treasury with the 
Executive was. 

I admit, then, that this objection io the system is 
a valid one, in order that I may avail myself of the 
force of this authority in support of my position. 
And, to meet this objection, and the other objection 
to the system, viz: “thatit begets two kinds of 
currencies—the one for the people, and the other 
for the office-holders,’—I should propose and ad- 
vocate, if there was any possibility of success, some- 
thing Jike the following modification to the law as 
it now stands, in the shape of Instructions to the 
committee: 

That they be instructed to inquire into the expe- 
diency of continuing in force the system known as 
the independent treasury system, with the following 
modifications, viz : the repeal of the specie clause, 
so far as to authorize the receivers ef the public 
moneys to receive the notes of specie-paying banks 
in payment of public dues; and further, to provite 
for the appointment of the sud tres 
ers of the public moneys under sai em, by 
electors of President and Vice President once in 
every four years, or by Congress. 

Now, sir, introduce such provisions into the pre- 
sent system, and it would then be disarmed of every 
objection which has been urged against it. 

The present Congress, distinguished members of 
which have spoken so gravely about the will of 


Si 


the people which they are called here to execute, 
owes ils existence to that same unknown cause 
which elevated General Harrison to the Presiden- 
cy. Itisa Congress that knows not to what source 
it owes its being. And I caution gentlemen: how- 
they claim for this Congress a descent from -wyiy 
hostility on the part of the people to a separation-of the 
Government from the banks. Many members of:the 
present Congress were elected during the time and 
in the height of the popular. excitement which re- 
sulted in General Harrison’s election. Were: the 
people willing at that time to prejudice the prospects 
of a man whom they had determined w elevate, by 
electing those who were opposed to him? Certain- 
ly not; in their zeal to accomplish their purpose, 
but one test was required to entitle a man to their 
support, and that was—a preference for. General 
Harrison over Mr. Van Buren. All other ques- 
tions, however more important they really may 
have been, sunk into insignificance in comparison 
With it. i 
The gentleman from North Carolina (Mr, SAUN- 
pers) showed clearly that though his State was rea 
presented on this floor by a majority of whigs, yet, 
nevertheless, the people of his State were opposed 
toa national bank. I think Ican show the same 
in regard to my own State, as respects the repeal 
of the sub-treasury. If my honorable colleagues 
attribute their official existence to any such cause, 
they will find themselves sadly mistaken. : In my 
humble opinion, upon the question of the propriety 
of the repeal of the sub-treasury, Maryland is mis- 
represented on this floor. And I shall proceed to 
endeavor to prove it to every candid gentleman’s 
satisfaction. The first general election in Mary- 
land after the recommendation of this system was 
the gubernatorial election in 1838. The question 
was then fairly brought before the people; and 
the result was upwards of three hundred majority 
in favor of the democratic candidate, Governor 
Grason. The election turned chiefly on that ques- 
tion. Ido not, however, rely so much upon that, 
as I do upon the result of the succeeding election 
for members of Congress in 1839. In every dis-- 
trict in the State, there was regularly organized. 
opposition. The election turned ezclusively upon 
the Treasury question. Out of eight, the demo- 
cratic party elected five delegates to Congress, with 
a popniar majority in the State of upwards of fifteen. 


' hundred votes. And now my worthy whig friends 


upon this floor, who have got into Congress’ as 


; chief mourners in the funeral train of the: late 


lamenied Harrison, rather than as the advocates of 
any particular set of principles, are absolutely res- 
tive under a desire to get to work to carry into exe- 
cution, upon the head of the poor nnoffending sub- 
treasury, what they have been pleased to term the 
judgment of the people. ‘These remarks, however, 
do not apply to all my whig colleagues. My friend 
in front of me (Mr. Jounsow) I believe correctly 
represents his immediate constituents. Like Eph- 
raim of old, he is “joined to his idols;” and I am 
only afraid, sir, that at the October election the 
people of the State will “Jet him alone.” I wish 
also to except my friends, the representatives from 
the firstand seventh districts. For them, sir, “to 
do evil, is to do their duty.” 

But I have a word or two of caution to say to 


' the remaining three; and to my friend the member 


from old Kent, I would say, Beware of your con- 


: stituents’ indignation in your vote upon this meas- 


ure. They are speaking to you at this moment in 
the language of Lear :— 


a 


Peace, Keat; ? 
Come not between the dragon and his wrath.’? 


That the Baltimore city district is in favor of the 
continuance of the sub-treasury system, I have not 
a single doubt. The gentleman from the city isa 
living evidence of the fact; two years ago he was 
(as well as the present member from Kent) defeated 
upon that very question. 

Let him and his colleague beware; and though 
the day of retribution. may be. some time off, and 


: they may think with Blanch, in Rob of the Bowl, 


“it is easy lo talk on a two years’ venture, for that 
is far enough off to allow space for boasting ;” yet, 
just as certain as the sun shines, will the people 
of their district, at the next election, hold them to 


| a strict accountability for this vote, and speak in a 


| 


voice of thunder in disapprobation of it. 
If they vote for this bill, they will be violators of 


| the confidence which the people have reposed in 


them. f, ; ee 
Sir, what is true of Maryland, I havend doubt 
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#true also of other States: and I defy gentlemen 
to disprove what I have said of Maryland. 

We have heard also a great deal, since we have 
been here, of the distresses of the country calling 
loudly upon us for relief. Numberless ‘pétitions 
have crowded upon ‘us, praying thé repeal of the 
sub-treasury and the incorporation of a national 
bank. Is it true that these memorials speak the 
voice of the. American people? “Whence comes 
all this:complaint about hard times, pecuniary em- 
barrassmient, and distress? Sir, it proceeds from 
the discontented grumblers that. infest our cities,— 


Where wealth accumulates, and men decay ;”— 


from those who have no other business than to com- 
plain—drones in our national hive. The richest 
manna from heaven could not satisfy their cravings. 
Dissatisfied with the world and all things in it, they 
regard themselves the peculiar objects of Heaven's 
displeasure and their Government’s neglect ;—like 
Graves in the play, who believed that, “had he 
been breda hatter, little boys would have come 
into the world without heads.” 

Amid the clamorous complaints which proceed 
from the few of whom I have been speaking, and 
for whose exclusive benefit the whole power of 
Congress at present seems to be directed, the calm 
and peaceful voice of contentment, which emanates 
from honest industry, from the quiet pursuits of 
agriculture and mechanical labor, is lost entirely 
upon our. ear. The first of these two classes are 
only seen and heard in times of national prosperity, 
demanding, when benefits are to be dispensed, fa- 
vors from their Government. But where are they 
in national adversity ? 

The other class, unlike the former, silently en- 
joy the blessings of government in common with 
their. Tollow-countiymen as they flow along, and 
are ever ready to defend those blessings and their 
country’s honor with their treasure and their blood. 
The one class, like the dashing torrent, the offspring 
of the storm, rushes forth at atime when all na- 
ture is refreshed by the rains of heaven, and needs 
not its support, but which, when the sun sends forth 
his parching and withering rays, recedes, and 
leaveseven its very channel a deserted waste. The 
other class, like the gentle stream that sparkles in 
the glen, the same now and always, pursuing its 
noiseless course, and contributing its limpid waters 
to relieve and invigorate exhausted nature. No- 
thing that you can do for the first class will satisfy 
them, and nothing that you can dofor the other can 
benefit them, T'hen let us leave the one to their 
own disquieted mood, and the other to the sun and 
rains of heaven, ` 

I shall proceed now, Mr. Chairman, to say what 
I have to speak upon the subjectof a national bank; 
hoping that the committee will bear in mind that 
‘the reflections which are about to be submitted to 
them come from one of great inexperience, and who 
speaks more from a sense of duty to himself and 
his constituents, than with any hope to influence 
any gentleman’s vote, or to shed any new light on 
this question ; and that the committee will, there- 
fore, bear patiently with him. 

The great and leading objection in my mind to 
the incorporation of a national bank, is the uncon- 
stitutionality of sacha measure. Our Government 
is one of limited powers. It was instituted upon 
the principle that all power is vested in the people ; 
that the liberty of the people is unbounded ; and the 
Government possesses no power except that which 
it derives expressly from the people. In this re- 
spect, our Government differs from that of all other 
nations of the earth. It istrue that De Lolme, a 
constitutional writer of renown, claims the same 
peculiarity for the Government of Great Britain. 
Such may have been the design of the original 
founders of the constitution of that mighty nation ; 
yet it is nevertheless true that now all powers are 
exercised by that Government, except those which 
are yielded to or claimed by the people. And to 
this cause may be atributed the encroachments 
which have for ages past been made upon the lib- 
erty of the English subject. As the Government 
increases in power, in the same proportion are the 
rights of the peop'e diminished; and the true rea- 
son for the solicitude which the democratic party 
of this country has ever felt in con fining Congress, 
in the exercise of its powers, strictly within the 
limits prescribed by the constitution, has been with 
“a View of avoiding results in this country similar 
tetthose which have. fallen upon England, and 

Which will finally lead to the enslavement of the 
people,” Nowhere in our constitution is there to be 
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found any express power given to Congress to grant 
charters of any kind. But the power is claimed 
under the dangerous pretence of ifs being an im- 
plied power in the constitution, which the framers 
of that sacred instrument contemplated would-have 
been exercised without any express grant of it. 
Can any one believe for a single moment that, had 
it been their purpose that such a power was to have 
been exercised,—fraught as the exercise of it would 
have been with such serious and important conse- 
quences, for good or for evil, to- our country,—it 
would have been left to. mere implication? ` The 
whole character and spirit of the instrument, as 
well as the wisdom of its framers, forbid any such 
belief. - There are many powers not expressly 
given to Congress, which should manifestly be ex- 
ercised ; but they are of minor consideration, and 
the use or even the abuse of them could lead to no 
serious results, But the same cannot be said of a 
national bank; and, while I am willing to admit 
that some good might result from the prudent use 
of such a power, yet, on the other hand, there is no 
way of estimating the appalling consequences. to 
every interest in our country, which might follow 
the abuse of it. In the Virginia debates upon the 
adoption of the federal constitution, it was remark- 
ed, in reference to another subject, by an eminent 
statesman and pure patriot, that “ it was an incon- 


trovertible axiom, that when the dangers that may , 


arise from the abus? are greater than the benefils 
that may result from the wse, the power ought to be 
withheld.” Is it unreasonable to suppose that, upon 
this principle alone, the power was withheld by the 
people from their Government? Will any one 
deny that, whatever good may grow out of a nation- 
al bank, the evils which, from an abuse of such an 
institution, might result, would far exceed it 2 

There is a historical fact, however—which no 
one can deny—which proves affirmatively that no 
such power was intended should be exercised un- 
der the Constitution. A proposition was intro- 
duced in the convention that framed the Constitu- 
tion, to give to Congress the power to grant acts of 
incerporation. This proposition was promptly re- 
jected—affording ample proof that no such power 
was designed by them should be exercised. 

The prohibition of the exercise of any such pow- 
er by Congress may be gathered also from the ex- 
press terms of the Constitution. Inthe eighth enu- 
merated power granted to Congress, in the eighth 
section of article first of the Constitution, we find 
this language: “Congress shall kave power to pro- 
mote the progress of science and useful aris, &e. 
by granting exclusive rights to authors and inven- 
tors,” &c. Flere is a monopoly granted in posi- 
tive terms toa particularly specified class of our 
citizens. Now, the irresistible inference from such 
a grant is, that the granting of a moncpoly to any 
other class of citizens is as clearly inhibited as if 
express ierms had been employed for such a pur- 
pose. For why particularly designate one class of 
citizens thus to be benefited, if all have a right to 
the same privilege.? If the power was to have 
been indivcriminately exercised by Congress, why 
prescribe any bounds at ail to its use? The 
object is manifestly to confine Congress, in its 
grants of monopolies, to particglar classes; and to 
exclude granis from all others not thus particularly 


| specified, 


Bat will any one say that a Bank is not a mono- 
poly? I's whole merit consists in its being a mo- 
nopoly. Without such a characteristic, it could 
not answer the purposes for which it is designed. 
Itis a monopoly, because it confers upon afew 
exclusive privileges, which, from their very na- 
ture, mast be confined to afew. Those privilege 
arise from the fact, that a portion of the credit and 
the sovereignty of the Government i= conferred, 
for particuiar purposes, upon pariicnlar indivi- 
duats, to the exclusion of others, which enables 
them to do that which they would not otherwise 
be able to do, and for which privileges no equira- 
lent whatever is given to the public. It is a mere 
gratuity conferved upon the corporators, of the 
rights and privileges of the whole community. If 
this be not a monopoly, and such a monopoly as 
is clearly inhibited by the Constitution, I would ask 
gentlemen to refer me to such aone, I would 
here incidentally ask, that. inasmuch as our Go- 
vernment has been instituted (in the language of 
the Constitution itself). “to promote the general 
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welfare,” how can Congress claim the power to 
legislate for a few, to the exclusion of the rest? It 
is contrary to the express letter of the Censtitr. 
tion, and to the spirit of free institutions. All of 
us have an equal property in the credit of our Go. 
vernment; and to confer a larger portion of it upon 
one class of citizens than upon another, without 
an equivalent in return, is to deprive the latter of 
that which is as much his property as the land 
which he owns and tills, or the tools which he uses 
in his trade. 

There is no other objection to such a monopoly; 
and it is, that the credit of our Government to be 
conferred under it—the property of the people at 
large, and a part of our sovereign rights,—will be 
enjoyed by foreigners, The bill from the Senate, 
upon which we are now acting, profess to exclude 
foreigners from holding stock in the Bank. This 
isa mere od captandum provision. While it 
prohibits foreigners from holding stock directly in 
the Bank, it permits corporations, the entire stock 
of which may be held by foreigners, to hold stock 
inthe Bank now about to be chartered. The 
stockholders in these corporations, though foreign- 
ers, nevertheless participate in the administration 
of this Bank, and derive the benefits arising from 
it. And further: how easy would itbe for fo- 
reigners toemploy American agents to purchase 
and holdstock in tke Bank? And such will be 
the means resorted to, to evade the law. An im- 
mense amount of capital in England is at this time 
seeking investment. The usual rate of interest 
in England is five percent. only. Under the pro- 
visions of this bill, by means of the national. eredit 
which is to be given tothe Bank, the stock is to 
yisid seven per cent. and to command a premium 
of ten per cent. ‘These facts are predicted, and I 
have no doubt that they will turn out as predicted, 
as recommendatory of the measure. I regard 
it as one of its greatest objections. British ca- 
pita? will seek investment in this institution, in 
spite of every means which may be taken to 
preventit. Assurely as waler flows downward, 
will English money findits way into this Bank. 
Tam not so much of a demagogue as to oppose 
altogether the introduction of foreign capital into 
our country. When legitimately introduced, it 
promotes commerce and the general welfare of 
our people. But lam uncompromisingly opposed 
to confer upon foreign capitalists, to the exclusion 
of our own citizens, any such benefits as they will 
enjoy under this charter. Of our national credit, 
as well as of our national honor, I shall ever be 
jealous. It belongs to American citizens; and no 
act of mine shall ever tend to deprive them of it. 
As much as I reprobate monopolies among ont. 
own citizens, I much more condemn the creation 
of monopolies for the benefit of foreigners. It 
seems to me that there can be no difficulty in see- 
ing that the stock of this Bank will be held by fo- 
reigners, in spite of every means that may be taken 
to prevent it; and yet it is coutended that this insti- 
tation is to regulate the curfency, manage the 
affairs of our Government, to regulate exchanges, 
&e. Are gentiemen aware of the extent to which 
thece facets wiil lead them? Our currency, our Go- 
vernment, our exchanges, &c. are to be all under 
the control of foreigners. Certainly no true- 
hearied American will submit to any such state of 
things. 

“Fo go at length into an answer to all the argu- 
ments which have been resorted to for the purpose 
of showing that tke right to charter a Haak is de- 
rived from an incidental or implied power under 
the Constitution, would be te occupy too much of 
your time, ‘These arguments have mostly been 
enswered by others, with more ability than I pos- 
ress, I shall, therefore, refer to but a few of them. 
The power is claimed by some, under what hac 
been called the sweeping clause of the Constitution— 
the 18-h division of the Sth section of the Ist arti- 
cle—where all power “which shall te necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the forego- 
ing powers,” is conferred upon Congress. In op-. 
position to our argument, that the exercise of such 
a power is not necessary within the meaning of ‘the 
Constitution, it is contended that the same argu- 
ment would apply to every. agent which may bé 
suggested for conducting the fiscal concerns of our 
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country, and that therefore we would be without 
such an agent altogether. All admit that such 
an agent is. indispensable. The wisdom of. our 

country has suggested but three such agents, viz: a 

National Bank, the State bank system, and the In- 
_Gependent Treasury system. ‘The friends of a 

bank. say that our mode of reasoning would lead 

to such a result as this: that, inasmuch as neither 
one.of the three means referred to is absolutely nes 
cessary asa Fiscal Agent, because the other two ex- 
ist; therefore, for the same reason, none of them 
are absolutely necessary, and, consequently, none 
of them constitutienal. Such is not our mode of 
reasoning. We must havea Government agent, 
and it must be one of the three before indicated. 
How is the selection to be made? That one is to be 
taken which will most effectually answer the ends for 
which itis to be used, and which may. be freest 
from objections. The bank, while it might be con- 
stitutional for this particular purpose referred to, 
in the absence of the existence of any other meang 
to accomplish the same ends, is nevertheless for- 
bidden by other provisions of the Constitution al- 
ready acverted to. The Sub-Treasury, more ef- 
fective asa Fiscal Agent, and entirely free from 
any. constitutional objections, is, therefere, the 
means which we consider necessary and proper with- 
in the spirit of the Constitution. Before this sys- 
tem’ was devised, a bank may have been made 
Constitutional under a violent necessity imposed 
upon Congress to employ some means for conduct- 
ing the affairs of Government; and a bank, being 
the only means thea Known, was therefore to be 
_ used. And, in this way, the establishment of the 
bank in 1816 may bave been made constitutional, 
But, sir, the experience and wisdom of a more en. 
lightened time has given birth to a new theory alto- 
gether; and in the Sub-Treasury we find the means 
proper and necessary, within the meaning of the 
Constitution, for carrying into execution the ex- 
press powers which have been imposed npon Con- 
gress. To employ a bank now, would be to con- 
fine ourselves not to the means necessary and proper, 
but would be to extend them to those that were 
` convenient and agreeable. 

In regard to_the State bank system, I have no- 

thing to say. Thatsystem can only become con- 
~o stitutional when the other two have been forgotten, 
and none other but it can be resorted to as a fiscal 
agent. 

Ithas been repeatedly, and with an air of tri- 
umph, asked, by what authority do you perform 
many things manifestly necessary, which have not 
been expressly granied by the Constitution, if it be 
not under an implied power? And for the same 
reason, they ask, why cannot we incorporate a 
Bank? My answer is, that whenever the exercise 
of such powers may by possibility lead to conse- 
quences as serious as those to which a Bank may 
lead, then they at once become unconstitutional, 
‘Those acis, while they can lead to no harm, are 
therefore unobjectionable. In this there is no ana- 
logy whatever to the establishment of a Bank. Tac 
very essence of the objection to a Bank is the re- 
sulis to which it is capable of leading. A genile- 
man [Mr. Sruarr of Virginia] in the course of his 
remarks upon this bill, has intimated that the con- 
struction which we have placed upon this word 
necessary might Jead to a complete check to the ex- 
ercise of any power under the Constitution, and 
gave many illustrations of his position. EH Iua- 
dersicod those examples made use of by ihe gen- 
tleman, they have no reference whatever to the 
question of power, but to the question of the 
expediency of the exercise of that power. A power 
is one ting, and the expediency of cxercising ini 
another.. We have power under the Cox 
borrow moaey, to declare war, &. bui 
existence of the power will admit of no doubt, 
propriety of exercising it may very pronerly 
of dopo The amount of the gentleman’s arg 
weat, then, asl understand it, makes the doubt 
about the propriety of the exercise of a power, a 
doubt about the existence of the power itel, The 
reasoning seems to be fallacious. 

The power io charter a Bank is also claimed as 
an incidental power, under the clause in the Con- 
stitution giving Congress- the right “io regulate 
commerce,” de, Hisa matier of great douse whee 
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ther banks can facilitate, in any way, the accom- 
plishment of that object. ‘The States claim and ex- 
ercise the. same power, upon the same grounds; 
and the friends of a National Bank generally con- 
ede the rightto them. Those who contend that 
the States have the power to incorporate banks, 
should not, by any means, contend that the Gene- 
ral Government has also; for it strikes me that, 
while it follows that if the States possess the power, 
the General Government does not, it does not ne- 
cessarily follow that if the States have not that pow- 
er, the General Government has; for, strictly 
speaking, I deny that either has the power. The 
exercise of such a power can only be claimed for 
the General Government, as one of those powers 
waich cannot be exercised by the State Govern- 
ments with propriety or success. The power, if it 
exists, (I speak now of it as a power or means to 
regulate commerce, &c ) can only exist in one Go» 
vernment; for, if such a power has been conferred 
by the Constitution on the General Government, it 
Operates as a limitation of power to the same ex» 
tent upon the States. But it is admitted to exist in 
the States, therefore it cannot exist in the General 
Government; for I repeat, that it can only be claim» 
ed by the General Government as one of those 
powers which cannot be exercised by the States; 
and if it be claimed by the States, the reason for its 
exercise by the General Government ceases to exist. 
May I be permitted to refer to some high autho- 
rity on this point? What is the doctrine of the 
Supreme Court upon this question? Ft is “that 
the mere grant of a power to Congress does 
not necessarily imply a prohibition to the 
States to exercise the same ‘authority. But if 
Congress exercise its power, the States cannot 
enter upon the same ground, and provide for the 
same objects.” Now, according to this doctrine, 
would not the exercise of this power by Congress 
deprive the States of any right which they might 
have to the exercise of the same power? James 
Bayard, a commentator of eminence on the Con- 
stitution, uses this language with reference to this 
subject. He says that “the powers of Congress 
extend to all such domestic regulations as could 
not, with propriety, be made by the individual 
States.” The application of this authority will 
also exclude the concurrent exercise of the power 
by the States and General Government. This 
doctrine ig clearly recognised also by Mr. Crawford 
—whose authority, however, perhaps might lead 
further than I feel willing to admit. I quote him 
only to prove my position, that the power cannot 
exist both in the State and General Governments. 
His argument in his speech of January, 1811, is 
this “If the State Governments are restrained 
from exereising this right to incorporate a Bank, it 
would appear, ex necessitate vei, that this right is 
vested in the Government of the United States,” 
The converse of the proposition is of necessity 
truealso. Hear Mr. Madison on the same sub- 
ject. In the Virginia convention in 1788, he uses 
this language in respect to a subject precisely ana~ 


.logous—ihe power of organizing. the militia: “The 


power must be vested in Congress or in the State 
Governments, or there must be a division. He is 
against division; it is a political monster.” So 
much for this branch of the subject. 

Upon thesubject of the constitutonality of a Bank, 
gentlemen have relied chiefly upon precedent, and 
the opinions of ethers, to sustain them. While 
I respect, sir, the opinions of those who bave been 
referred to, 2 respect cqually the opinions and ar- 
gumenis of those who have at ail times taken 

inst ia measgre. In this respcet, 
us lo me thei the weight of authority, į 
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ed by almost every gentle- 
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tc ba not in our favor, is certainly equal. 
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he sanctioned a bill providing for the pun 
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tion of an wneonstifutional lax? Tam surpris- 
eG at the importance which genticmen gitach to 
ihis act, Among the many objects which are pro- 
posed ta be accomplished by punishing original of- 
fences, one of the chief ends seer io be the cor. 


rection or preservation of the public. morals.. With 
me, it seems to. make no. difference whatever, so. 
far as the morality of the act is concerned, whether. ` 
the notes. counterfeited were of a constitutional or, 
unconstitutional institution. It was the immorality. 
or dishonesty of the act which was aimed at by. the, 
law which Mr. Jefferson.signed.. Mr. Madison is: 
referred to, also, as authority, by the friends of the. 
bill. Although ever before opposed to. such an 
institution, yet in 1816 he signed the bill incorpo. 
rating a Wational Bank. The circumstances of 
eur country then, and now, are totally different. 
We had just then emerged from.a war with Eng-. 
land—with our commerce depressed, our currency. 
deranged, and our State banks in a state of utter 
confusion. A National Bank was regarded as the 
panacea for all ills; constitutional -objections were, 
obliged to be yielded to public necessity; every dif- 
ficulty gave way to the demands of the counity. 
for that relief which was supposed would flow from 
the establishment of a Bank. . All those argu» 
ments eease now to exist. Experience has shown: 
us that no.such results as were anticipated did fola 
low the establishment of the Bank. By arefe- 
rence to WNiles’s Register from 1819 up to 1825, 
you will find, though the Bank had been in exis- 
tence for several years, that nevertheless the 
State banks, during that whole time, continued in 
a condition of deplorable derangement and insol- 
vency. They were only restored to. health and’ 
vigor by lapse of time, and a prudent management. 
of their own concerns. Ifa National Bank failed to. 
regulate State banks then, how is it possible for it. 
to do so now, when their number is ten times. as 
greatas it wasthen? If it failed then to equalize, 
the exchanges between the States, or to regulate 
the currency, how is it possible to do so now? The 
grounds, therefore, upon which the, Constitution. 
was infracted in 1816 by the establishment of a 
Bank, cease now to exist; and it follows, as a ne- 
cessary consequence, that that precedent should. 
have no weight at present, thought it may. bave; 
been the act of the greatest and purest men of that 
day. 
if is said that the Supreme Court has decided the. 
question. This branch of the subject has been so 
ably discussed by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. McCunvian] that it would be supererogation 
in me to goover the same ground. The court did 
not decide the cardinal question in the case of. the 
State of Maryland vs. McCulloch——that Congress 
had the power to incorporate a Bank; but it decided 
merely that, in the exercise of the power to createa 
fiscal agent of the Government, Congress had power 
to locate branches of a National Bank, as such 
fiscal agent, in any State it might be deemed pro» 
per. But no where is it intimated thata National 
Bank is such a fiscal agent as is contemplated. by 
the Constitution shall be employed by Congress.. 
And, in my humble judgment, for the court to have 
decided any such question, would have been to 
transcend the powers conferred upon it by the Con- 
stitution. Among the enumerated duties im» 
posed upon this court, there is nowhere to be 
found any one authorizing an interference with 
the free exercise by Congress of its consti- 
tutional functions. And further, sir, I would 
add, that while I have the highest yenera- 
tion forthe ability and purity of the late Chief. 
Justice of the United States, yet I should be unwil- 
ling that upon this question his opinions should go- 
vern my judgment; for the plain reason, tbat his 
prejodises, bis partialities, bis interests, and his 
education, all contributed to the formation of an 
opinion which should be entirely free from the bias 
of either, Upoa questions differently cireum- 
stanced, [should give as much weight to. the au- 
thority of bis cpinion as any gentleman would. 
‘Pho teenty first section of this bill is obviously 
litutional. Et prevents any fature Congress 
chartering @ Bank during the existence of the 
ervent one. If Congress caneharter a Bank to- 
day, it certainly ean to-morrow, if the public con- 
venience require it. ; 
s powean one Congress deprive another of any 
of its constitutional powers? To admit ary such 
dosirine, would be to invest Congress with sove- 
reignty.. Tam aware thet sesh a doctrine bas been 
sustained by Mr, Webster, in an opinion which he 
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gave inréeference to the banks of Mississippi; yet, 
- besides the force of common sense against such a 
doctrine, I am sustained by-the opinion of one in 
every respect as great as Mr. Webster—I allude to 
Chief Justice Taney—in his opinion. respecting 
this question, as to the power of one Legislature to 
bind its ‘successors, as involved.in acase in New 
Jersey. a d y l 

-There is a party in Congress who, witha view 
ot reconciling the opinions, in the language of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, “of many wise and: pa- 
tridtie'statesmén who ‘have questioned the power 
of Congress to establish a National Bank,” have 
adopted the plan recommended by the Secretary, 
as one likely to be free from constitutional objec- 
tions. Tam at. alossto know how that plan is 
one of sucha character, unless it be based upon 
the principle that Congress has the power of exclu- 
sive legislation over the District of Columbia, 
and, under such power, can incorporate a Bank 
for national purposes, and which Bank is to esta- 
blish ‘branches in the States, with the consent of 
such States, sach branches being of the charac- 
ter of State institutions. This is the view Mr. 
Clay*has taken of the scheme, in his report 
of the present session of Congress. He says: 
“Sucha Bank would be a Bark only of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and its offices of discount and 
deposite (its branches) would be nothing more than 
Banks of the States.” And before this bill could 
be passed through the Senate, the principle advo- 


éated by the Secretary of the Treasury, or a princi- . 


ple similar to it, and intended to answer the purpose, 
had to be incorporated into the bill, Tis amend- 
ment, which secured the passage of the bill through 
the Senate, gives the power to the States to refuse 
a branch of the Bank, provided said refusal be 
unconditional, and be made at the first meeting of 
their respective Legislatures after the passage -of 
this act. I shall not go into an examination of this 
provision—a fraud upon the States, and a misera- 
ble subterfuge; but I shall merely. refer to the situ- 
ation of Maryland under a provision which has 
the credit of having secured the vote of one of her 
Senators in favor of the bill, Every alternate 
year the term of service of one-third of the Sena- 
tors of the Maryland Legislature expires. This is 
the year in which no change is made in our State 
Senate; consequently, if the people of Maryland 
were unanimous in their opposition to a branch of 
the Bank, they could not indicate their wishes 
through their Legislature, because no election 
takes place for Senators; and forever hereafter 
their voice is to be disregarded. This is what I 
should call protecting the rights of Maryland ina 
new way. 

I propose now, sir, to consider the principle in- 
volved in the Searetary’s plan, and which is intend- 
ed shall exist in the amendment of the Senate, as 
I understand that principle, and as it is understood 
by the Senator from Kentucky in his report before 
referred to. Nothing is gained, it seems to me, 
by yielding the point that Congress has not 
the power to establish a Bank as a national 
institution; but that it has as the Legislature of 
the District of Columbia, and may use such 
District Bank for national purposes. It strikes 
me that, in yielding the one power, the other, 
by necessity, must also be yielded. The prin- 
ciples upon which the General Government and 
the State Governments are based are analogous. 
Each Government derives its powers directly 
from the people. Their powers may not be the 
same, yéetthey are derived from the same source. 
Well, by wnat authority does Congress legislate 
for this District? By that authority which is con- 
ferred upon Congress by the Constitution to exer- 
cise such powers as may be derived from the States 
of Virginia and Maryland in their cession of this 
District. Itis a power to exercise the powers 
hitherto belonging to those States, and exercised 
by them over this District befere it was ceded to 
the Generel Government, Those powers, how- 
ever, were not given by the people of those States, 
(who are sovereign, and can confer any ‘power,) 
but by their Governments; and as those Govern- 
ments have no other powers than those which the 
people have given them, they of course can exer- 
tise none other themselves, nor bestow them upon 


others. Now, I assert tnat the Legislature of Ma: 
ryjand has no right, either under her own Consti- 
tution, or under the Constitution of the United 
States, to grant bank charters.- 

Besides, there having been no. such power ex- 
pressly given by the people of Maryland to their 
Legislature, to grant charters, there is an express 
prohibition of it. In our fundamental law—the 
Bill of Rights of Maryland—“monopolies are” de- 
clared to be “odious, contrary to the spirit of a 
free Government, and the principles of commerce, 
and ought not to be suffered.” I contend that a 
Bank is a monopoly within the spirit of our Con- 


stitution or Bill of Rights, for the reasons before. 


given, and, as such, expressly inhibited. There 
is another view by which Maryland and Virginia 
are deprived of the exercise of any such power, 
and, of course, of conferring any such power upon 
Congress, in their cession of the District of Colum- 
bia. I know that, in asserting the belief that the 
prohibition in the Constitution of the United States 
forbidding the States “from emitting bills of credit” 
extends to bank notes, willbe regarded by many 
here as an exploded and obsolete doctrine. Inever- 
theless entertain the belief. For if such be not the 
design of the framers of the Constitution, there 
seems to be no force whatever in the prohibition, 
If the States can do indirectly what they are pre- 
vented from doing directly; or, if a creature of a 
State can do what its creator could not do, there 
seems to be but little use in the clause of the Con- 
stitution. Independent of this mode of reasoning, 
the whole history of the formation of the Constitu- 
tion—the views of its framers—(more particularly 
those of Mr. Madison, contained in the Federalist, 
No. 44)—show, conclusively, that the purpose of 
the framers of the Constitution was to prevent the 
States altogether from issuing paper money in any 
shape. It butremains, then, to draw the conclu- 
sion, that if the States of Maryland and Virginia 
have no power to incorporate banks in their indi- 
vidual capacity, they cannot, certainly, confer such 
power, in the cession of this District, upon Con- 
gress. This mode of reasoning, it may be said, 
would lead to the entire exclusion of banks from 
being altogether. 1 admit it; and honestly believe, 
if there never had been a bank of discount esta- 
blished in our country, that we would be a happier 
and a more prosperous people than we now are. I 
am notin favor of an entire exclusion of paper mo- 
ney from circulation; but banks of deposite, with 
power merely to issue paper for general conveni- 
ence, might and ought to be established, and would 
promote the general welfare and prosperity of our 
country; but to go further, will ever be attended 
with consequences which may be of the most seri- 
ous character. 

And further: was it ever contemplated by the 
framers of the Constitution, under the power con- 
ferred by it upon Congress to legislate exclusive- 
ly for the District of Columbia, that, through 
the District, as its legislature, Congress was to 
exercise powers over the whole country, which 
otherwise it could rot exercise?—that this Dis- 
trict was to be the fulcrum upon which this power, 
as a mighty lever, was to rest, and by which the 
affairs of the whole nation were to be moved? No 
such use was ever designed should be made of 
the power. Congress, as its local legislature, is 
to regulate the internal concerns of this District, 
and has no national powers, as such, whatever. 
Read the powers conferred upon Congress under 
that particular clause, and no one can come toa 
different conclusion. 

Another idea in reference to this doctrine of State 
assent. Ifa State has the power to prohibit a 
branch of this Bank, would it not also have the 
power of prokibiting the circulation of its notes 
within its limits? and would not our Government 
present a pretty spectacle, with the notes of iis fis- 
cal agent banished from circulation in New York, 
the great emporium of the nation? : 

Were this institution free from constitutional ob- 
jections, it would, nevertheless, not be as effectiy 
as the Sub-Treasury system asa fiscal agent. In 
the latter, the public money is always at hand, sub- 
ject tothe drafts of the Treasury; in the former, 
at the very moment when most reguired, it 


may be in the pockets of the private debtors of the 


Bank, yielding an interest for the private stock- 
holders. Outof sucha state of affairs grew the 
removal of the public deposites from the late Bank 
of the United Siates by General Jackson. In 
March, 1832, negotiations were commenced with 
agents representing about one and a half million of 
three per cent. stock in Holland and e'sewhere, 
with a view of paying off one half of said stock, 
Payment of these stocks was resisted by the presi- 
dent of the Bank, upon ‘the ground that it would 
be altended-with great distress to the merchants. 
The paymént was accordingly postponed. It was 
subsequently ascertained, however, that instead of 
desiring to accommodate the merchants, the Bank 
was unable to meet the demand, and had actually 
clandestinely commenced a negotiation with the re- 
ptesentatives of this stock, together with the house | 
of Barings, Brothers, and Co. in England, for the’ 
postponement of the payment of the money. 
At that very time, too, the public deposites in the 
Bank amounted to $13,661,193; still it was unable 
to pay the $9,000,000 demanded for the payment 
of these stocks. i : 

The demoralizing influence, sir, which the bank- 
ing system has upon the community, is a source of 
infinite objection in my mind to this great increase 
of bank capital. Every interestin our country has 
felt the baneful influence of. the system. I speak 
now, sir, not the language of a demagogue, but the 
language of truth. Our national character has 
been debased by the evils of banking; and our 
country’s very existence will be endangered by it. 
Unless the wild spirit be checked, what Sallust said 
of Rome will soon be true of us: “Habemus luxurt- 
am atque avariliam, publice egestatem, privatim opts- 
lentiam”—luxury and avarice, publie want and 
private wealth, abound. It begets. in every class 
of society adesire for gain. The temptations 
which the system offers for speculation isthe cause. 
It is the parent of speculation. Few can resist the 
inducements to embark into schemes for rapidly 
accumulating a fortune, where such facilities are 
offered for so doing as are presented by bank fa- 
vors. In these days of bank dominion, the obliga- 
tions which virtue, patriotism, and science impose 
upon us, are made secondary to our duty tobe- 
come rich. The flowery paths of science, the quiet 
retreats of virtue and innocence, and the haunts of 
social intercourse, are deserted. for the rugged 
steeps of cupidity and stealth. Then follows that 
train of-evils which are the offspring of the 
“love of. money.” Itisa fact, that the habit of 
intemperance, which has been a source of so much 
misery, of so much vice and crime, is decreasing 
rapidly. Tne practice of gambling (I use the word 
in its common acceptation} is ceriainly declining. 
In these two respects, contrast the present state of 
the public morals with what they were ten years 
ago, and the most casual observer will be struck 
with the improvement. Yet, with these two pow- 
erful sources of vice rapidly drying up under the 
benign influence of the light of religion and phi- 
lanthropy, nevertheless itis a remarkable fact that 
our people are every day growing more immoral 
and corrupt. How is this to be accounted for? It 
is to be traced, sir, to that wild spirit of speculation. 
It is that, sir, which bas poisoned every stream of 
industry and enterprise; which has rendered insipid 
the pursuits of agriculture; which has unpeopled 
our workshops, and hashed the clattering mill; 
which has sterilized the fields of science and litera- 
ture. From that source, as from a poisoned foun- 
tain, flow all those black and damning crimes 
which of late have been so frequent ia our land, 
degrading our nature and our national character. 
Besides this system of banking being a fruitfal 
source of public evil, itis also the spring of infi- 
nite domestic distress and misery. Such results 
will follow the establishment of this Bank, as have 
followed all others of a similar character. Hs 
charter is to conlinue for twenty years. Twenty 
years, si’, is a large. portion of human life. Those 
who may now invest their fortunes in this institu- 
tion, may be in the prime and vigor of life, and 
able to sustain the loss of wealth, with its nume- 
rous ilis, if it should now befal them; but, sir, when 
twenty years shall have rolled around, and the lime 
of reckoning shall be at hand, they may be ill pre- 
pared then, in their declining years, to know that 
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the earnings of youth and manhood have been 
swallowed up in the vortex of fraudulent specula- 
tion. At any time of life, to be deprived of fortune 
and its blessings, is distressing; but in old age itis 
doubly so. When the shades of the evening of life 
are gathering around us—when we are admonished 
that we are walking upon the silent solemn shore 
of eternity—at such a time, we are poorly able 
(o bear up against the loss of fortune and 
friends, or to be satisfied with the cold cha- 
rities of a heartless world. And is this im- 
probable? It is almost the inevitable result of 
the banking system. At some time or another 
disasters befal almost all such institutions; and those 
disasters generally fall upon the helpless and the 
aged. Behold the countless: numbers of widows 
and orphans who have been plunged into absolute 
want, from a state of ease and comfort, by the 
mismanagement and failure of the Bank of the 
United States of Pennsylvania. Upon that sea of 
speculation, how many fortunes have been wreck- 
ed—ay, how many souls, freighted with intelli- 
gence and immoriality, have been lost! 

And strange to say, with the experience of every 
day before us, Bank stock is generally selected for 
the investment of the widow’s pittance and the 
orphan’s inheritance; and hence it is that the 
mournful results of bank failures generally fall upon 
that helpless and unoffeading class. And when 
those evilsdocome upon them, a strange infatua- 
tion directs their denunciations, not at the real au- 
thors of their misfortunes, and perhaps of their dis- 
grace—-the banks and their directors; but it is di- 
rected at the political party who have warned them, 
time after time, against the consequences over 
which they are lamenting. Go to the victims of 
bank misrule, aud you will find them, in tears and 
despair, visiting their curses for the loss of cha- 
racter, fortune, and friends, not upon the heads of 
the real authors of their wo, but the innocent head 
of Democracy is made to bear their imprecations. 
And, heedless of the experience of the past, they 
rush on in their wild career of speculation, drink- 
ing poison from the same noxious scurce. 

In conclusion, I have a word or two to say upon 
the question of repeal. Sir, I do not doubt fora 
moment the power of Congress to repcal at pleasure 
this charter, if it should pass into alaw. Iam no 


leveller, no agrarian—God forbid that‘I should | 


be. But this Bank is chartered, as it is alleged, be- 
cause the public good requires it. Then, whenever 
the public good requires its repeal, ought we not to 
have the power to repeal it? This Bask is to be 


incorporated as the best Fiscal Agent that can be 


devised for the Government. Suppose another 
and a better one should be discovered; would we 
be prevented from employing ii? Suppose the 
voice of the nation were to dtmand a change: 
would we be unable, by this act, to respond to the 
call? Weare called here to legislate for the pub- 
lic good; and to do that, we pass this bill. A fu- 
ture Congress assembles for the same purpose; yet, 
if they should think that the public good requires 
the repeal of this law, they would not be able to do 
i! But it is answered, that private rights will vest 
under this law, and vested rights are sacred. I 
admit the position. And if this law should ever 
be repealed, it could only be done, with propriety 
and constitutionality, by providing the most ample 
indemnity to the stockholders, let them be citizens 
or foreigners. Our Constitution provides that 
‘“private property shall not be taken for pablic use, 
without just compensation.” Well, sir, the only 
construction that can be placed upon this clause 
1s, that private property may be laken for public use, 
with just compensation. Just as the laud of the 
farmer is condemned to the use of railroads or 
canals, so can the stock of a bank stockholder be 
condemned when the public good req aires it, upon 
allowing a just compensation for it. And] am, there- 
fore, clearly of the opinion, that whenever th E 
lic good shali require it, we should repeal this la 
I might pursue this subject further, had | the tin 
The doctrine of the right of repeal, so far ss it re- 
lates to a public institution, is clearly recognised 
by the Supreme Court, in more cases than one; and 
this, being an instituiion of that character, comes 
within the meaning of the court. Therefore, aoe 
aording to ihe spirit of the Constitution, the aue 
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thority of the Supreme Ceurt, and common sense, 
this charter may be repealed. 


SPEECH OF MR. WARD, 
OF NEW YORK. 
In the House of Representatives, July 26, 1841.-On 
the Revenue bill. 

Mr. WARD of New York rose and said he had 
not the slightest expectation, when he came to the 
House this morning, of participating in the de- 
bate on the subject now under consideration. He 


® 


-had made up bis mind to listen to the remarks of 


others, and content himself with a silent vote 
against the bill. But, when the gentleman from 


New Jersey [Mr. Hatsrep] brought such sweep-— 


ing charges of wasteful extravagance against 
the late administration, he (Mr. W.) felt that, as a 
representative of the native State of the late Pre- 
sident, Martin Van Buren, he could no longer re- 
main silent. He would do injustice to his own 
feelings if he did not make some reply to these 
unfounded, and, as it seemed to him, gratuitous 
denunciations. 

He entertained the hope, however, that the hono- 
rable gertleman in drawing so strong a- contrast 
between the economy of the administration of the 
venerable gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Avams] and what he assumed as the extravagance 
of the late administration, was actuated’ by no un- 
kind feeling, but by the very common motive of 
making political capital, for party purpeses. But, 
even in this point of view, the yemarks appeared 
to him (Mr. W.) as unnecessary and premature; 
for it was now too early to commence a political 
campaign; and whenthe time for another contest 
should draw near, the weapons now used might be 
out of date; and in the ranks of the gentleman’s 
friends there might be such changes as to render 
their use more dangerous to those who wielded 
them than to those against whom they were di- 
rected. The late batile was fought, in part, upon 
the question of economy; but so litle did the 
party now in the ascendency regard their pledges 
and promises in this respect, thatin the next con- 
test they could have nothing to say on that 
subject. 

The speeches, tco, which might be made for 
political effect at this time, would be forgotten 
long before the next campaign commenced, and, 
by that time, new questions will have arisen to oc- 
cupy public attention, and form the subject of po- 
litical ecntention. Until that time should arrive, 
he (Mr. W.) hoped that mere party discussions 
would be avoided. 

The gentieman from New Jersey [Mr. Hatstep] 
had stated, in substance, that the aggregate ex- 
penses of the Government under Mr. J. Q. Adams’s 
administration did not exceed thirteen millions an- 
nually, while the expenses under the late administra- 
tion had exceeded thirty-seven millionsa year. He 
(Mr. W.) admitted that the ordinary expenses of 
the Government under Mr. Adams’s administra- 
tion might not have exceeded thirteen millions; but 
it was proper that it should be undeistood that the 
ordinary expenditures of the Government em- 
braced only the civil list, the army, and the navy. 
Under the civil list were included the expenses of 
the executive, the legislative, and the juciciary de- 
partments; the diplomatic service; the ‘Ferritorial 
Governments, and the Post Office. The expenses 
of the army and navy embraced the pay and sub- 
sistence of cficers and men, quarters, clothing, 
siores, &e, ‘Theseexpenses under Mr. Adams’s 
administration msy not have exceeded thirteen 
millions; bat he (Mr. W.) averred that the ordi- 
nary ard extraordioary expenses 3 
ment at that iime exceeded iwen! 
year. re 
expenses, both ordinary an 
the close of Mr. Monroe's adm i 
1295, to the close of Mr, Van Buren’s 
tion, ia March, 1841, varied from ibinty-cue to 
thirty-seven millions a year, 

Gut the gentleman says that there has been a 
wasteful and profligate expenditure of public funds 
under the late Administration. How stands the 
taci? Examining the matter with candor and de- 
liberation, 3t must appear to the satisfaction of 
eve ediced mind that the charge is en 


| 


tirely without foundation. It is true, ‘as. the gens 
tleman has said, that the aggregate of ordinary: 
and extraordinary expenses in 1839 amoutiied fo 
thirty-seven million one hundred and twénty-nine: 
thousand dollars. But it is equally true that’ this: 
aggregate embraces the large and extraordinary’ > 
item of $11,146,000,-paid for the- redemption “of 
Treasury notes, which were issued: for: the pur- 
pose of supplying means for the current expenses 
of the Government during the "general suspension 
of the banks in 1837. ‘These banks were em- 
ployed and trusted as the depositories of the Go» 
vernment funds, and they closéd their vaults with 
all the revenne from the lands and custems in 
their possession. The Government was near com- 
ing toa full stop for want of supplies. ' The irre- 
deemable and inconvertible paper of the banks 
could not be used by the Government in payment 
of its debts. Every one will demand, as by law 
and the Constitution he is entitled to demand, from 
the Governmen:, payment in gold and silver, ‘or 
its equivalent. The Government, with ample re- 
sources in the deposite banks, and on deposite with 
the S'ates, was obliged to resort to its own credit, 
by the issue of Treasury notes, for the means of. 
carrying on its operations. But, certainly, this 
temporary supply, intended only to anticipate the 
payment of the debts due to the Government by 
the deposite banks, is not to be charged as an item 
of expense upon the late Administration. Deduct- 
ing the amount of this extraordinary item from the 
aggregate expenditure of the year 1839, the sum 
left will be but little more than twenty-five mil- 
lions. Thus, the aggregate expenses of the year 
1839 amounted, in fact, to about the same sum 
with tue aggregate yearly expenses of Mr. J. Q. 
Adams’s administration. 

Mr. W. would also call the attention of the com- 
mittee to some other items in the aggregate amount 
of expenses charged against this Administration. 
One was the sum of $240,697 paid to the Chicka- 
saw Indians, which was held in trust by. the Go- 
vernmént for them, and was derived from the 
sale of their lands; and another was the sum 
of $717,557 received from foreign Governments 
in payment cf claims for spoliations, and 
repaid to the claimants. Now, he trust- 
ed that items of this kind were not to be 
used in swelling the amount of the expendi- 
tures charged against the late Administration. 
Trey certainly could not furnish a just basis for 
the denunciation of waste and profligacy that we 
had heard. The Administration, on the other 
hand, would have been deservedly censurable, had 
they undertaken to retain these moneys in the 
Treasury. A further item in the expenses of the 
late Administration, was the sum of $91,999, for 
the coast survey. Now, Mr. Chairman,* said 
Mr. W. you, I am sure, will not charge this item 
upon the late Administration, with whom it did not 
originate, though both you and I, had we been 
here when the law authorizing this expense was 
passed, might have voted against it. Both you 
and myself have, at this session, raised our voices 
against the expediency of this expenditure. 

There was also an item of $1,748,600 expended 
upon public buildings, some of which were erect- 
ed, or ate now being erected, under our own eyes, 
in this city, such as tbe Treasury building, the 
Patent Oflice, and the Post Office, and others, of 
which were custom-houses, built in the large com- 
mercial cities for the permanent accommodation of 
toe revenue department of the Government. None, 
he presumed, would object to this expenditure, for 
we must have proper accommodations for the con: 
spateh of the public business in all the 
ent branches of the public service; and it was 
a proper and true economy, in constructing these 
edifices, to have some regard to their durability, 
re ezteat of the publie business, not only 
entiime, but in the times which are to 
ihe course of our rapid career and fast 
g population, : 

-xt items of the extraordinary expenses to 
whieh he wouid direct the attention of the com- 
wittee, and which had served to swell the aggre- 
gate of the expenditures which were deemed 


ed 
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so: extravagant by the gentleman from. New 
Jersey,- were as follows: the sum of $735,570 
for - fortifications; .. $474,906 for arming - the 
militia; $714,000 fər : collecting. materials. for 
the gradual inorease of the navy; and $560,000 
for the exploring expedition to.the South Seas. 
Yet ihe gentlemen, while he complains that. these 
sums were expended—and while he insists that the 
ageréegate, of which they form so important a part, 
is extravagant and excessive—also complaints that 
the Administration did nothing for the navy and 
army, and left the country in a defenceless con- 
dition... The two accusations were inconsistent 
with each, other. Certainly the Administration 
cannot be charged with profusion and parsimony 
in thesame breath. But all these ° expenditures 
were both proper and consistent witha just and 
enlightened economy. Some of them—pariicu- 
larly the appropriations for the increase of the na- 
vavy—Mr. W. would have been glad to see 
Jarger, rather than smaller, though it might leave 
a less sum for distribution among the States, which 
seemed to be one of the paramount objects of the 
policy of the party now in power. The collection 
of materials for naval construction and equipment 
was forcibly recommended to us by the considera- 
tion ‘that raw and green materials were unfit 
for ship-building, and had been experienced in 
the British navy, greatly to the cost of that Go- 
vernment, 


‘Fhe gradual arming of the militia was carried 
in pursuance of a wise policy, which had its origin 
many years back. 


As to the expediency of expending money in build- 
ing, completing, or repairing, and arming fortifi- 
cations, the present House of Representatives, 
by a large majority, had just decided that these 
works should not be abandoned. ; 


` In respect tothe item for the exploring expedi- 
tion, Mr. W. said it must be recollectea that it 
originated, not with the Executive, but with Con- 
gress. An act authorizing a much larger and 
more expensive expedition than the one that was 
sent out, passed both Houses of Congress. An ex- 
pedition on the scale which Congress approved 
and desired would have led to a much larger ex- 
penaiure of public money. The President and 

is cabinet were of opinion that the proposed ex- 
pedition was on too great and expensive a scale, 
and that the class of vessels proposed to be employ- 
ed in it was too large for efficiency; and Congress 
yielded to this opinion, and consented, very reluc- 
tantly, to the adoption of the more economical 
plan of the Administration. A similar expedition 
had been authorized and recommended by Mr. 
Adams’s administration; and a law authorizingit 
passed the House of Represantatives, (a majority 
of which consisted at that time of friends of the 
Administration,) but failed in the Senate. Under 
these circumstances, the gentleman from New 
Jersey could not justly impute any extravagance 
and wanton profusion to the late Administration, 
on account of this measure; and Mr. W. hoped 
and believed that the results of the expedition 
would be so. honorable to the country, and useful 
to the cause of science, as to deprive the gentleman 
of any regret at the expenditure which it had in- 
volved. 


The next great item of extraordinary expense 
incurred by the late administration, was in the re- 
moval of the Indian tribes to thejr new homes 
west of the Mississippi. This amonnted to the 
sum of $1,777,914. The amount paid to the In- 
diang, for lands purchased of them under treaties, was 
$429,927. The friends of the present Administra- 
tion should be the last to complain of these expen- 
ditures, because, if the Indian tiles fad net been 
extinguished, and the Indians removed, the great 
resource for revenue furnished by these lands 
wouid not now be at their command. Every dol- 
lar of these expenditures would briog ihan 
five dollars into the Treasury, in proceeds of 
the sales of the lands. Still less should they com- 
plain when they consider that their favorite mea- 
sure of distributing these proceeds will be so much 
aided by these acquisitions. As to the policy cf 
the removal of the Indians, Mr. W. said it was 
considered wise, humane, and necessary; bul were 
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it otherwise, it did. not originate with the late Ad- 
ministration. ; / . 

There was alse expended, in the year 1839, the 

sum of $3,039,764.for pensions. The greater por- 

- tion of this sum was paid to the remnant of the 
officers and soldiers of the Revolution—now a 
small band, and which becomes more and more 
endeased to the country as their number decreases 
with the lapse of time. They are slowly march- 
ing to join their companions in arms who have 
gone before them. 
armies who achieved our liberties and independence, 
and by virtue of whose toils, and sacrifices, and 
blood, we have the privilege of deliberating here 
as the representatives of a free, powerful, and 
united people, it has been the policy of the Go- 
vernment to afford some little assistance in their 
decline of life. It was not given to them, nor 
claimed by them,as a gratuity, but as justly due 
for their public services. But had it been a gratui- 
ty, who would hesitate to give from our abundance 
a small pittance to those to whom we owe all we 
have, all that we enjoy—even the rights of “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness?” Would any 
here say that the late Administration, and those 
who supported it, ought to have abolished the 
pension system, and withheld from the Revolu- 
tionary soldiers, who are so fast disappearing from 
among us, and nearly all of whom had reached the 
age of fourscore, the bounty which the nation had, 
as with one voice, decreed to them? No, sir, said 
Mr. W. there is not one. 

There were mahy other items of a character alike 
extraordinary and unavoidable, which formed a 
part of the aggregate expenditures of the late Ad- 
ministration, and he might easily bring them in ar- 
ray before the commitice; but he had no wish to 
detain them longer on this matter. He would, 
however, remark, before he dismissed this branch 
of bis subject, that if all. these extraordinary and 
necessary expenses which were incurred by the late 
Administration were added to the expenses of the 
Florida war, the aggregate thus made and deduct- 
ed from the whole sum, charged against them, 
would reduce the amount of the expenditures of 
Mr. Van Buren’s administration even lower than 
that of Mr. Adams’s administration. 

In relation to the subject of the Florida war, 
which has caused such a drain upon the Treasury, 
it was proper to observe, that there are now very 
few who ate disposed to cast any reproaches upon 
the Jate Administration on account of its protract- 
ed duration and great expense. The obstacles to 
the speedy conclusion of that war are now well 
understood, and were of a character that no mili- 
tary courage nor conduct could overcome. To 
blame the Administration for delay in bringing it 
to a conclusion, would be to cast reproaches on the 
gallant officers and soldiers of our small army, who 
freely and fearlessly exposed themselves, not only 
to the dangers of savage warfare, but to the perils 
of a pestilent climate, and who cheerfully yielded 
up their lives in that contest, in obedience to the 
call of their country. 

But not only had the charge of wasteful extra- 
vagance been brought against Mr. Van Buren’s 
Administration, but it had algo been alleged that he 
made use of the public funds to promote his re- 
election to the Presidency. How ought this charge 
to be considered by all honcrable and upright men? 
How did it consist with the fact, that at a moment 
when public apprehension was excited by the pros- 
pect of a war beiween this ceuniry and Great Bri- 
tain, Congress, by an almost unanimous vote, ex- 
hibited 2 degree of confidecce in his prudence and 
integrity, which the jealousy of republicanism 
rarely reposes even in rulers of its own free choice? 
Both parties then united in voting to place at the 
command cf the Presilent the sum of ten millions 
of dollars, and to authorize him to raise fifty thou- 
sand volunteers, to meet the emergency, Was it 
not then in his power to raise the money, and dis- 
pote of it at his own diseretion? Was it not in 
his power to raise a jarge army, and to strengthen 
his chances for re-election by an immense in- 
crease of his patronage? Could he not, by the 
employment of ihese means, have rallied around 
him and richly rewarded a great number of political 

j friends? But what wes the course he tock? 
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To these relics of the patriot: 


made ho use of the power thus reposed in him. At 
the next session of Congress he informed that 
body that he hed no occasion to. raise the volun. 
teers, nor to expend the money, or dny portion 
of it. These facts ought (as it seemed to Mr. 
W.) to put to silence. the traducers of the late 
President. No one. could call im question the 
integrity of his conduct, nor impugn the purity 
of his purposes, however they might differ from 
him in political opinion. ‘The only charge that 
could be sustained agdinst him was, that he was 
a sterling republican; and that while in office, and 
throughout the whole of his distinguished. career, 
he had sustained the principles of Jeffersonian 
Democracy. He was inflexibly opposed. to the 
creation of a national debt in time of peace; 
his objections to a National Bank were settled and 
insuperable; and of the rights and the domestic 
tranquillity of the States he was the vigilant guar- 
dian. He was the advocate of rigid official ac- 
countability, and of an economical administration 
of the Government; and the opponent of schemes 
for distributing the national revenues among the 
States, and thereby creating the necessity for an 
oppressive system of taxation. He administered 
the Government according to the free. spirit in 
which it was formed, and, placing himself on the 
ramparts of the Constitution, he guarded the 
democracy of numbers from the encroachments of 
the aristocracy of wealth, and sternly oppozed 
himself to all those schemes which cunning and 
cupidity have, in all ages, devised for enslaving 
the people—for rendering the many tributary to 
the few. In his retirement into private life, he 
will have the proud consolation to reflect, that, 
though defeated in his election, be had yet lost 
nothing of popular confidence and attachment; 
and that ke actually received the votes of more 
than a million of freemen, the greatest number 
ever before given any Democratic candidate. The 
Democratic party, (said Mr. W.) though defeated, 
is neither overthrown nor dispirited. In the next 
contest they are confident of triumph; for their 
principles can never be set aside, but must flourish 
and extend while the ballot box is left free to sus- 
tain them. Mr. W. said he owed an apology to 
the House for detaining them upon there incidental 
points, and he would now proceed to submit a few 
remarks-upon the bill under consideration. 

This being an extra session of the Congress of 
the United States, convened by the proclamation 
of the late President for the consideration of grave 
and weighty matters, chiefly connected with the 
currency and finances of the country, it became 
us to look to the communications made to us 
from the Executive Department for a statement 
of the measures which were to be brought before 
us. While he was as much opposed as any one 
could be to Executive interference in the legisla- 
tion of the country, and more especially in respect 
to matters of this sort, which it was the particular 
province of this branch of the Legislature to ori- 
ginate and actupon, he would yet, on so extraor- 
dinary an occasion as this, pay great respect to the 
recommendations of the Chief Magistrate. He 
would now ask whether the measure before the 
House had been recommended by the President? 
He answered, no! The President not only omit- 
ted to recommend it, bat he positively discounte- 
nanced it. He says, in bis message, that ‘in or- 
der to supply the wants of the Government, an in- 
telligept constituency, in view of their best inte- 
restz, will, without hesitation, submit to all neces- 
sary burdens. But it is nevertheless important so 
to impose them as to avoid defeating the just ex- 
pec'aticns of the country, growing out of pre-exist- 
ing laws. The act of 2d March, 1833, commonly 
called the ‘eampromise act,’ shoald not be al- 
tered, except under urgent necessities, which are 
not believed at this time to exist. One year only 
remains to complete the series of reductions pro- 
vided for by that law; at which time provisions 
made by the same law, and which then will be 
brought actively in aid of the manufacturing inte- 


resis of the Union, will not fail to produce the most 
benefizial resalis, Under a sysiem of discriminat- 
ing duties imposed for purposes of revenue, in 
unison with the provisions of existing laws, it is 
| to be hoped. that our policy will, ia the future, be 
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fixed and permanent, so as to avcid those constant 
fluctuations which defeat the very objects they 


baye in view. We shall thus best maintain a po-. 


sition which, while it will enable us the more rea- 
dily to meet the advances of other countries calcu- 
Jated to promote our trade and commerce, will at 
the same time leave in our own bands the means 
of retaliating with greatereffect usjust regulations.” 

This of itself ought to be regarded asa strong 
reson for delaying action on the subject now 
brought forward. The President, whose duty it 
was io “give to Congress information of the state 


of the Usion, and recommend to their considera-. 


tion such measures as he shall judge necessary 
and expedient,” has, in the discharge of this duty, 
given us his views;and Mr. W. submitted whether 
they ought not to be respected—at least so far as to 
defer any action on this intricate and difficult sub- 
ject till the regular session. It was much to be re- 
gretled (Mr. W. said) that the tari€ laws should 
become the subject of such frequent agitation in 
Congress. The repeated changes in these laws 
were productive of as much mischief to the manu- 
facturing as to the commercial interesis of the 
country. The act of 1824 gave general satisfac- 
lion, and, under it, the country was rapidly. ad- 
_vancing in wealth and general prosperity. No 
complaint against it was beird, except from the 
woollen manufaciurers, who demanded further 
protection anainst. foreign competition. In 1827 
they pre.ented a petilion to Congress, setting forth 
that frauds bad teen practised on the revenue; 
that broaduloths of the best quality were sent to 
this country in an unfinished state, and paid the 
duties which were imposed on elo:hs of an inferior 
quality; and, after the duties bad been paid on 
such cloths, they were finished in this country by 
their own operatives, sent out here for that pur- 
pose, and then sold at the price of the best and 
finest broadcloths. The manufacturers prayed that 
the law might be so amended as to insure the 
more faithful collection of the rates of duti& im- 
posed by the law of 1824; and they asked for no 
more. Congress adjourned without passing any 
act on the subject. While the bill was pending 
before Congress, meetings were held throughout 
the country, recommending a general convention to 
be hsld at Harrisburg, in Pennsylvania, in the year 
1827. At that timethe animated contest for the 
Presidency, between Mr. Adams and Gen. Jack- 
son, occupied publie attention; and the excitement 
of politics became connected with the tariff ques- 
tion. The convention teok a political character 
and tone; and it had for its object not enly the pro- 
tection of the manufacturing interest, but the con- 
tinuation of the then Administration, Mr. W, 
would notsay thal ihis convention was Called in 
pursuance of an order from the friends of the Ad- 
minisiration then in powei; bat be would say that 
the order came from high authority, and may have 
emanated from thiscity. The convention met in 
pursuance of these recommencations of the meet- 
ings held throughout the country, took the subject 
under consideration, and raemorialized Congress in 
favor of ancntire new tarif. At the session of 
1827-8, this project, thus recommended, was 
brought before Congress. Mr. W. bad then, he 
said, the honor of a seat here, and he was proud 
to say that he voted against it but the measure, af- 
ter a warm contest, prevailed. This odious act— 
well called at the time the “bill of abominations” 
passed this House by the ominous majority of 
eight votes; the same majority by which the House, 
ni this session, have passed the land bill—another 
hasty and ill-advised measure, which was destined 
in like manner to public condemnation. He well 
remembered, he said, the sensation produced in 
this body by the annunciation of the final vote on 
the passage of the bill. There was the-stiliness of 
death in the Hall while the Clerk was reading the 
yeas and nays; and when the Chair pronounced 
that the bill had passed, the deepest excitement 
prevailed here. He well recoilected that, on 
this oceasion, a Representative from the South, 
who was justly esteemed for moderation and dig- 
nity of character, as weli as for intelligence, rose, 
under great excitement, from his seat, and declared 
in an undertone, though loud. enough to be heard 
by many around him, that this oppression was. too 
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| measure to which he (Mr. W.) was opposed, and 
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much to bear, and thathe was prepared to advo- 
cate secession rather than sabmit to it. What fol- 
lowed in South Carclina and elrewhere, in conse- 
quence of the passage of this odious law, forms a 
part of the history of the country. Ht was deemed 
oppressive, and an abuse of the powers of Govein- 
ment, snd the pesple were every where resolved on 
its repeal or modification. It was not only. op- 
pressive and odious to the people at large, but it 
was soon found to be injurious tothe very inte- 
rests which it was designed to benefit. By induc- 
ing jarge investments of capital, and creating an 
undue competition in several branches of maaufac- 
tures, ithad the effect to embarrass and break 
down many establishments that were previously in 
a thriving condition. Su loud were the complaints 
of the country against thisact, tha! it soon under- 
went a revision. The act of the Lh of Juiy, 1832 
was passed, to take effect on the 31 day of March, 
1833; still, the complaints against these se’s, and 
the whole system of protection on which they were 
founded, were continued. The people complained 
of the heavy taxation to which they were sub- 
jected by the system; a taxation whieh, thougs 
indirect, was felt to be as burdensome as if levied 
directly on lands and tenements and productive in- 
dustry. Oae cf the injurious effects of the system 
was to accumulate masses of surples revenu? 
in the Treasury; and it finally led iothe distri 
tion of the surplus revenue among the Statc—a 


whrch he had no regret in saying he voted against; 
for, as he anticipated at the time, it bad been of lit- 
tle service to the States, and had taught them to rely 
upon the Treaswy of the General Governmeat for 
a revenue adequate to the most lavish expenditeres. 
The il} consequences of that first measure of distri- 
bution we were about to see exemplified in cur le- 
gislation at this session. It was an entering wedge 
to a system of distribution, and perhass even of di 
rect assumption. This Howe had carried ont this 
objectionable policy at the present session, by pase~ 
ing the bill for distributing the proeveds of the sales 
of the public lands; and he feared that it would be- 
come a law. And here he would remark, in pass- 
ing, that whatever arguments might be urged in 
favor of the right of Congress to distribute the pro- 
ceeds of the lands ceded by the States, they did not 
apply to the larger portion of the lands, which were 
acquired by purchase from France and Spain. 

The public mind being still unsettled as to this 
subject, and general dissatisfaction prevailing in 
the country in regard to the existiag tarifi, Mr. 
Verplanex, at the sessicn of 1832-33, brought for- 
ward his bill for its modification. Fhe subject at- 
tracied universal attention, and the public mind 
was deeply agitated by the various consičeraiions 
connected with tt, Phe happy result of the delibe- 
rations of the session was the passege of the act 
of March 2, 1833, 10 modify the several acts im- 
posing duties on imports, commonly ealled “ihe 
compromise ac.” Mr. W. would now give some 
facts in reference to the history of this act, which 
would, he heped, independently of the considera- 
tious which he before presented, renter it apparent 
to the committee that it ought not to be disturbed at 
the present time. He would be ab'e to show that the 
faith of the Government was pledged, in the most 
solemn manner, that itsheuld not be disturb-d be- 
fore the 13th June, 1842. While Mr. Verplanck’s 
bill was under consideration, (a bill which occupied 
nearly the whole session,) much was sail, in and 
out of the House, as to the improbability of its pas- 
sage, even with the amendment offered by Mr. 
Campbell P. White. The object of Mr. Verplanck’s 
bill, and also of the amendment brought forward 
by Mr. White, was to modifly the existing tariff, 
so as to reconcile the people generally to its con- 
tinuanee. But the temper of the House on the 
sabject appeared to be so unfavorable to any es- 
sential relaxation of the system, that it was consi- 
dered almost certain that nothing would be done. 
The mannfaeturers themselves became uneasy at 
the prospect of the continued agitation of the sub- 
ject; and they saw that the opposition to the sys- 
tem mast ultimately prevail, and perhaps over- 
throw it entirely. They were anxious to settle the 
question—to have something stable upon. which 
they could rely, The manufacturing interest was 


‘country. 


represented here by a number of 

respectable individuals from differ 
It was under these cireù 
one of these gentlemen (Mr. John > 
Providence, Rhode Island) was. appointed. 
part af those who represented the. manila 
interes here, to draw up a proposition, a 
amendment to the bill, which would ‘meet theif 
views. This gentleman called upon. me, an 

sialing ihat he had been thus deputed to drat 
amendment, and which he then held in his 

requested me to introduce him to the Hon. Le 
McLane, then Secretary of the Treasury, in order- 
that he might, as he said, submit the proj his 
examination. He then informed me that the 
amendment which he had prepared would. be 
ceptable to the manufacturing interests, ard 
fersd them an adequate protection; that it 
also conciliate the South, and quiet all the 
citemen! in that quarter; and that it would, ` 
at the same time, afford the Government a,suf- 

ficient revenue. They were induced, he said, to 

offer this proposition, by the fact that there was 

great doubt whether Mr. Verplanck’s bill would 
becimea law, and they were very desirous that 
the question should be setiled. In compliance with 
his reqa-st, said Mr. W. I called upon the Secretas 
ry of the Treasury, and introduced him, My. 


Whipp'e then laid the project before Mr. McLane, 


stated its character and object, and asked. him 
wheiber ic would accord with the views of the Go- 


tion, it was entirely acceptable to the President, 
who bad expressed a hope that it would. be 
adopted. Mr. McLane alse ‘said that he pre- 
sumed that the friends of the Administration in 
Congress would yield their assent. Mr. Whipple 
asked who would be the most suitable member 
to present it to the House. He was apprehen« 
sive, he said, that if it was offered. by any promi 
nent friend of either of the candidates for the. 
sidency, it might be considered as having a politi- 
eal bearing. Mr. McLane would leave that, he 
said, to his (Mr. Whippie’s) own jucgment. Mr. . 
Whipple then turned to me, and asked the same 
question of me; to which I replied, that I did not 
consider ita matter of much importance—that the 
question was foc vast aone to „be, influenced. by 
mere personal or party considerations.: Som days 
elapsed; and though Mr Whipple had sev ne 
ferences on the subject with different members of 
the Elouse, the amendment was not offered Jn a 
speech which I made at that time, (February, 
4:h,) E brought the subject to the notice >f the 
House. and stated that “I had been informed by a 
manufacturing gentleman of high standing in ibis 
country, and one who had a large capital at stake 
in that interest, thet he could propose such an 
amendment to the bli as would not only be ać- 
ceded to by the members from the Sonthern and 
Eastern sections of the country, but such a one as 
would afford ample protection to the manufactu- 
rers. Since, then, itis in the power of the manu- 
facturers to present such an amendment, I call 
upon the friends of that interest to come forward at 
this time with it, and I will give it my cordial sup- 
ort.” ee 

On the 11th of February, Mr. Clay gave notice 
in the Senate that he would ask leave.to ‘introduce 
a bill to modify the-various acts imposing duties 
onimpors. The next day he accordingly intros 
duced the compromise bill. “During the discussion 
that followed, (according to my recollection of the 
debate, for I have not since looked at it,) Mr. Clay 
stated that the bill met with the approbation of the 
“mannfacturinginterest. The Senate not being the 
proper body in which to originate a reyenu? mea- 
sure, Mr. Letcher (then a member of the House, 
anda particular friend of Mr, Clay, and now Go: 


` 
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vyernor of Kentucky) introduced the same bill inte 
the. House, where it was promptly passed by a 
very decided. vote. ay te ; 

“A measure which was introduced and adopted 
utider such peculiar and impressive circumistances; 
which was: sustained on a principle of mutual 
accommodation to.all the interests affected: by it— 
which ‘allayed the discord aud discontents that 
then distracted the Union, and which had the appro- 
bation of so large a majority of both Houses of Con- 
gress, dd the concurrence of the Executive De- 
partment of the Government—could hardly be 
Yegarded’as an ordinary act of legislation, which 
we Were at liberty to alter at plearure. He sub- 
mitted tbat‘ it was impolitic and improper to in- 
fringe upon the provisions of an act passed under 
such solemn sanctions. Bat it is urged on the 
other side, that one ofthe provisions of the com-. 
promise act is, that nothing in it contained sbalil 
be so construed as to prevent the passage, prior or 
subsequent to the 13th June, 1842, of any act or 
acts that may be necessary to detect, prevent, or 
punish evasions of the duties: on imports imposed 
by law, nor.to prevent, in the contingency either 
of excess or deficiency of revenue, the altering of 
the rates of duties on articles subject to duties un- 
‘der the revenue acts. They allege, further, that 
‘the contingency thus provided for hss happened; 
‘and that it is necessary to alter the rates of duties, 
in order to supply a deficiency in the revenue. 
But Mr. W. contended that there would be no de- 
ficiency, unless the Administration chose to make 
it by alienating a portion of the revenue to objects 
unconnected with the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment. Itcertainly could not be contended that a 
‘deficiency thus created was such a one as the bill 
contemplated. But should the land Bill pass the 
other body—and he hoped it would not—there 


‘would still be ample resources for the expenses of. 


the Government until the arrival of the time to 
which the act was limited. The twelve million 
loan, the current receipts from customs, and the 
‘power to reissue five millions of Treasury notes 
this year, would afford ample means in the 
mean time. He thought it an unwise step, on 
‘the part of the friends of the Administration, to 
hurry the land bill through this House as they had 
done—thus abstracting three or four millions from 
the revenue, without the proper means for supply- 
ing the deficiency. The means of supply proposed 
by this bill he did not consider as proper, for rea- 
sons, one of which he had given. But the friends 
of the Administration seemed to entertain a diffe- 
rent opinion; and they must and will be held re- 
sponsible for this act. The American people are 
too enlightened to be misled by these measures. 
They know full well that if the proceeds of the 
Sale of the public lands should be divided among 
them per capita, the share of each individual 
assuming the whole population at seventeen mil- 
lions, and the sum to be divided at three millions -~> 
would be but eighieen cents; but as, instead of 
beihg given to the people, itis given to the States, 
to be expended as the Legislatures may deem 
proper, they will be the more convinced tat no 
advantage will be derived by thera from the pro- 
posed measure; certainly no advantage equal to 
the additional tax which the bill now under con- 
sideration will impose upon them. The friends of 
the measure, in order to give it a more imposing 
character, have represented it as a faz on fuauries. 
But who is there so ignorant as not to know that 
there are now no duties on the principal articles of 
household consumption—such as tea, coffee, salt, 
sugar, &c.—which are in daily use by the hum- 
blest of the laboring classe: in our country? They 
would soon find that, on the article of tea alon’, 
they will be obliged to pay an indirect tax, under 
this bill, which will be more than equivalent to 
their share of the sum to be distributed, even 
should they actually receive their cighteen cents 
apiece. But when they tale into view the duties 
which they must also pay on every other article of 
daily consumption, they will fied that they are to 
receive no equivalent from the proposed distribu- 
tion. It was also to be ,considered that these 
duties were of an unequal and oppressive cha- 
racter. They fell upon the poorer classes with 
greater severity than upon the rich. The quan- 


tity of salt, sugar, tea, &c. consumed in the poor 
man’s family, was as great as that consumed in 


| the families of the rich; and the poor were, there- 


fore, compelled to pay as much as the rich, or else 
be compelled to relinquish the usé of the articles. 
I hope (said Mr. W.) never tosee the time when 
such articles as bchea tea, brown sugar, and West 
India coffee, will be considered as lucuries at the 
poor man’s board. Now, they are considered 
purely as necessaries: But the policy of the friends 
of this Administration, if. carried out, will soon 
render them luxuries. I cannot say that this bill 
is intended to keep up a distinction between the 
peor and the rich; but I do say that the people will 
lock into this matter, and will net fail to come to a 


correct judgment in regard to your whole system j 


of measures. É 

The people have heretofore (said Mr. W.) 
Cheerfully sustained their representatives in the 
measures necessary for the attainment of the great 
objects for which this Government was instituted. 
They have cheerfully submitted to the taxation im- 
posed upon them for these special purposes; and 
they have thus been enabled to transmit to succeed- 
ing generations the glorious inheritance received 
from their sires; and they kave aright to expect 
that their burdens will now cease with the occa- 
sion which required them. But it does not follow 
that they would also be ready to submit to the ac- 
cumulation of anational debt in a time of pro- 
found peace. They would not be willing to bur- 
den themselves and their pesterity with a heavy 
tariff of taxation, in order to enable this Admi- 
nistration to carry out its favorite policy of distri- 
bution. It is proper to observe, that the friends of 
the pariy in power, notwithstanding their allega- 
tions of extravagance egainst the late Adminis- 
tration, now acknowledge that they are unable 
to reduce the expenditures below those of the 
late Administration. While the people do not 
ask them to reduce the expenses below the 
amount wanted for a wise aid enlightened 
Administration cf the Government, yet they 
would hold them toa strictly economical systern 
of expenditures, Many of the heaviest expenses 
which have heretofore fallen on the public Trea- 


sury had ceased, or were about to cease; and the. 


people had, therefore, a right to expect a diwinn- 
tion raiber than an increase of expenditure. The 
war-in Florida mast soon be terminated; the pub- 
lie buildings were nearly completed, the exploring 
expedition weuld end with the present year, or 
early in the next; the purchase of lands from the 
Indians, and their removal, amounting to nearly 
three millions a year, had almost eatirely ceased; 
the expense of the census terminated with the pre- 
sent yerr; the claim on the Government for pen- 
sions wonld soon cease, with the existence of the 
pensioners themselves; and, besides these, a vast 
number of other expenses, heretofore necessary 
and unavoidabie, would soon terminate, with the 
accomplishment of the objects in view. 

Where, then, was the necessity of this hasty le- 
gislation on a measure of suck vast importanece2— 
a measure which must affeet so seriously all the 
leading interests of the country—its commeree, and 
its mannfactures, and its agriculture. 

Why should we establish a sweeping system of 
advalorem duties, which led to frauds on the reve- 
nue, and which were detrimental to the interests 
of the honest importer, when, by a delay of a few 
months, it would be in our power to adopt specific 
duties on nearly all the promisent articles of im- 
port? Why should ihe measure be pressed through 
this House, witkosi allowing time for reflection 
andinguiry? Why should we not wait—as was 
the custom in other National Legislatures, and had 
been heretofore in our own—forx an opportunity to 
look carefully into the bearing of all the provisions 
of a general revenue bill? How many of the. 
members on tais floor, he would ask, were prepared 
to act understandingly on this question? Need I 
(seid Mr. W.) cell the attention of gentlemen to 
the many thousand articles on which daties are to 
be imposed under this bill; every one which should 
be atientively examined, to ascertain its bearing 
on the complicated interests of the country? Would 
it not effect to` a great and, as yet, unknown ex- 
tent, the manufacturing interests, whieh was shel- 


| W. expressed the hope that this measure, 


tered under the compromise aci? and would it not 
also injuriously affect our commerce and naviga- 
tion? Would not this hasty legislation give rise 
to endless and vexatious litigation; and would not 
much of the public money be wasted in conduct- 
ing these suits? We have had experience on these 
subjects, and ought we not to profit by ii?. Have 
not most. of our tariff laws been subject to these 
difficulties?’ The truh was, thatall the decisions 
which had been made heretofore, ought to be ex- 
amined with much attention, in order that we 
might frame a bill guarding, as far as possible, 
against all doubt and difficulty. H appeared to 
him (Mr. W.) that it was the part of wisdom to 
do so. If the friends of this measure would 
consent to its postponement till the next session, in 
order that the whole subject of the revenue laws 
might thea be revised under the most deliberate 
consideration, and with the aid of all the lights of 
experience that we could command, he had no 
doubt that the House would agree, by a large ma- 
jority, to authorize such an investigation at the 
principal ports and elsewhere as would secure to 
us the requisite information. In conclusion, Mr. 
at least, 
would be deliberately’ examined; and not be 
driven through the House with the piecipitaney. 
which had, he regreited to say, characterized most’ 
if not all of the measures of this session, 


SPEECH OF H. M. WATTERSON, 
OF TENNESSEE, ` 

In the House of Representatives, August 26, 1841— 

In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the Post Office Appropriation bill. 

Mr. Cuarrman: I have but a few words to say 
upon this question. The debate has taken a very 
wide range—almost every political topic has been 
brought into the discussion, and I do not know that - 
in tue notice I skall take of the remarks of some of 
the #entlemen who have pregeded me, I shall be 
able to confine myself strictly within the rules of 
order. I hope, however, that my friend from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Anprzws] who appears tobe in rather 
a fretful mood this morning, will not interrupt 
me, should I wander somewhat fron the subject 
immediately under consideration, particularly as I 
bave but forty minutes left, before 1 shall be cut 
off by the arrival of the hour of twelve, at which 
time, in pursuance of a resolution adopted to-day, 
we are bound to proceed without further debate to 
vote on the amendments pending, crthat may be - 
offered. ; 

I have been very much astonished, Mr. Chair- 
man, to hear the President of the United States 
denounced by my colleague [Mr. ARNOLD,] as a 
“traitor? —a “Hull”.—“a Benedict Arnold"—a “Ju- 
das Iscariot”— a “miserable wretch.” I say I have 
been greatly surprised to hear such harsh epithets 
applied to the chief Executive of this great nation, 
and by a gentleman, too, who, not many-months 
since, was lauding John Tyler to the very heavens, 
Ah! sir, could you have heard the flaming ap- 
pealis which my colleague made in the last Presi- 
dential contest in favorof “Tippecanoe and Tyler 
too”—could you have heard bim sing at the top 
of his lungs that favorite Whig song which began: 

What has caused this great commotion, motion moticn. 

Our country through? 
It is the ball a rolling on, 
For Tippecanoe and Tyler too,” 

You would scarcely trust your own ears, or be- 
lieve in your own senses, and certainly would 
doubt whether these ignominious expressions came 
from the same source, that so recently charmed all 
the good Whigs in East Tennessee with “hard 
cider” melodies. 

Why all this new-born wrath on the part of my 
colleague, and ‘others of the same rolitical stripe, 
against their Whig President, whom they support- 
ed so cordially, and it I may be allowed the ex- 
pression, so musically, for the second cffice within 
the giftof a free people? In vetoing the Fiscal 
Bank bill, has he violated any pledge which he 
gave previous to his election? No, sir; no. He 
is standing by his long cherished, and oft repeated 
opinions; he is holding fast to the principles of 
that sacred instrument, which he has sworn to 
“preserve, protect, and defend;” and for this act, 
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in my humble opinion, deserves the thanks of every 
Republican. 
bited a moral courage—a Roman firmness, 
worthy the best days of that celebrated Republic, 
Surrounded by a Federal cabinet, (not of his own 
_cboosing,) who were importuning him, by day and 
by night, to sign the bili—flatiered and threatened 
by swarms of prominent men, both in and out of 
Congress—what a sublime spectacle it was to 
see him standing erect upon the ramparts of the 
Constitution, bearing aloft its broad ‘flag, and de- 
claring to them in tones of stern independence 
and patriotism—No, gentlemen—never. Enter- 
taintng the opinions I do, I cannot sanction this 
measure, ‘without surrendering all claim to the 
: Yespect of honorable men; all confidence on the 
part of the people; all self-respect; ell regard for 
moral and religious obligations, without an observ- 
= ance of which no Government can be prospercus, 
and no people can be happy. It would be to com- 
mit acrime which I would not wilfully commit to 
gain any earthly reward, and which would jastly 
subjeet me to the ridicule and scorn of all virtuous 
men.” 

Mr. Chairman, do not suppose that I am about 
to become the eulogist of Mr. Tyler. I eulogize 
no man further than I believe he deserves it. The 
veto I approve with all my heart, and am glad to 
¿have an opportunity to proclaim it here. Would 
to God that the future measures of this Admini- 
tration may prove as acceptable to the members 
“of the Democratic party. If so, it wiil be sustain» 
ed, gloriously and triumphantly sustained, by them, 
‘Our motto is, “principles, not men.” Sir, I came 
here myself with no prejudices against Mr. Tyler 
personally, and with but few politically.’ In 1836, 
A veted for Electors in Tennessee, who supported 
Haugh L. White for President, and John Tyler for 
Vice President. During the last Presidential con- 


gard to him, either pro orcen. X regarded him, 
from his former course and professions, as a State 
‘Rights Republican, in feeling andin principle, and 
‘was only astonished to find him willing to be in 
such company as the. party who nominated and 
»- Supported him. In ray late canvass for Congress, 
‘L repeatedly read the opinions of Mr. Tyler on all 
the leading questions of the day-——such as a Bank, 
: Internal Improvements, the Tariff, &e. and declared 
lo my constituents that, if he would adhere to these 
| principles, I would yield a cheerful support to his 
: Administration; because, in doing so, 1 would be 
carrying out my own principles, which I verily be- 
= lieved would best promote the true interests and 
© happiness of the country. 
Mr. Anprews called Mr. W. to order for irre- 
levancy. 
The Cua said that from the course the debate 
had taken, it was not fair to arrest the remarks of 
“sthe gentleman from Fennesses, 

Mr. Anprpows appealed from the decision of the 
Chair, and the question beisg put, the Chair was 
sustained by a large msjority. 

Mr. W. proceeded, But we are told, sir, by 
several gentlemen, belonging to the majority upon 
this floor, that there is nota Democrat here who 
will rise in his place and pledge himself to vote for 
John Tyler for the next Presidency, notwithstand- 
ing we are so much rejoiced at the ‘ Veto.” 
Doubtless this may be so—donbtleas it is so. Who 
would commit bimself to any man so far in ad- 
vance. At this time I would pledge myself to no 
man living. ‘The timeis tco far off—being more 
than three years. But this much 1} will say, that 
Should John Tyler dismiss his present Federal 
Cabinet—zall around him Republicans—give us 
a good Republican Administration, and then should 
be the nominee of the Democratic party, E would 
support his election with great pleasure. 1 cn- 
ceive it; however, to be a gross slander upon the 
President, to suppose him to be actuated by such 
motives as have been attributed to him. I do not 
believe it. In bis-action upon the Bank bill, I be- 
lieve he was actuated by no other motives than 
those prompted by an anxious desire to advance 
the honor and welfare of his country. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been said that the Demo- 
cratic members of this House are facetious; that 
they are eternally endeavcring to stave off the 


€ 


Oa this occasicn, sir, he has exhf> 


test, I uttered not a word, now recollected, in rev, 
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public ‘business, Against such erroneous asser- 
tions I appeal to the record. I have just received 
from the Clerk a statement of the number of 
Speeches that have been made on the several im- 
portant measures of the session, since the adoption 
of the hour rule. I find that there were: 


Whig. Democratic. 
On the Land bill, 14° ik es 
On the Loan bill, eo | hee 14 
On the Fortification bill, 6 3 
On the Revenue bill, 18 8 
On the Bank bill, 19 16 
On the Bankrupt bill, 23 7 
On the Fiscal Corporation vill, 9 - 
400 5D 


Mr. AxpRews desired to know which of the | 


clerks performed the task of furnishing members 
with this kind of information. 

Mr. Warrerson said it was made the duty of 
the Clerk to note down the name of every speaker 
since the adoption of the hour rule, and therefore 
he trusted that the gentleman would not fly intoa 
passion with the Clerk for doing that which he 
was bound to do. 

Tt appears, sir, from the minutes of the Clerk, 
that the aggregate number of Whig speeches on 
all these measures were one hundred, and the ag- 
gregate number of Democratic fifty-nine! nearly 
two t> one in favor of the Whgs. Yet we have 
heard it asserted here, and seen it published, 
throughout the country, I repeat it again, that the 

emocratic party upon this floor have been and 
are factiously delaying the publie business. 

Here Mr. Mason of Ohio, Mr. TiLLINGHAST of 
Rhode Island, and Mr. Anprews, called Mr. War- 
TERSON to order. 

The Crairman decided that Mr. W. should go 
on. 

Mr. W. continued. You well recollect, Mr. 
Chairman, what occurred during the last Congress. 
The Whig party debated the Sub-Treasury bill 
forty days, and I do not know that I would be very 
far from the truth if E were to add forty nights. 
And finally, before we could get the bill out of 
Committee of the Whole, what scenes did we wit- 
ness? Be it remembered, that the Democratic ma- 
jority at that time would not adopt the rule of the 
present Whig majority, and we had to “sit out” 
every important measure. We met, as it were, 
to-day, determined not to adjourn until the com- 
mittee reported ihe bill. Late in the evening, a 
Whig member had the floor, and moved that the 
committee rise, (without reporting.) The Demo- 
cratic members voted against the motion; the 
Whigs either occupied their seats, and refused to 
vo'e at all, or would retire behind the bar, and 
thereby prevent a quorum! Under cur rules, we 
were obliged to rise and report that fact to the 
House. When we got in the House, some Whig 
would move an adjournment. That motion would 
be voted down by the Demoeratie party. Then 
would follow a call of the House—next some ques- 
tion of order—next a motion to adjourn; and ulti- 
mately, after hours of vexatious delay, we would 
find ourselves back in committee of the whole— 
the same Whig member still in possession of the 
floor—-he would speaka few moments, and either 
move that the commiitee rise, or give way to some 
Whig, who would move it. The Democrats would 
vo'e in the negative, Again would the Whigs re- 
fase to vote, in order to prevent a quorum—again 
that fact, (or rather falsehood, for there was a 
quorum if all had voted,) would be reported to the 
House—again would come a motion to adjourn— 
then some trifling question cf order—then a call 
of the House—zeain a motion to adjoura—again 
a quesiicn of order——hen an appeal from the de- 
eision of the Speaker-—-then a call of the House— 
and upon ail these questions cf delay, the yess and 
nays would be called, which consumes half an 
hcur every ime they are taken. Now, sir, [ ap- 
peal to every member here, who was in the last 
Congress, for the truth of what I have stated. I 
pause for a reply. Itis net denied that this was 
the gamethe Whigs played when they were in the 
minority. It was first in the committee, then in 
the House—again back in the committee, for 
more than thirty hours at a time—when we would 
find ourselves precisely where we started! Why, 
sir, upon the Pension bill, near two weeks were 


x 


‘consumed in the delivery of thé’ most inflammatory 
speeches by the Whigs, and when: the vote was: 
taken upon the bill by yeas and nays, nót the 
first solitary member recorded his name against it! 
Upon the Treasury Note: bill, and indeed upon 
every question, however trivial in. its importance, 
the most factions opposition was raised in the way 
J have shown: All the while, too, they were ery- 
ing out “gag? “pap? “gag? “tyranny,” “op. 
pression,” although weeks on weeks had been gi- 
ven them to expectorate the Dile upon their sto~ < 
machs, ard I have no doubt they succeeded in mak- ` 
ing thousands believe they were really an oppress- . 
ed minority.” Sir, have you witnessed. any thing — 
like this from the Democratic party at the present 
session? No, sir, never. And in support of the ` 
assertion, I hold up the number of Whig and De- 
mocratic speeches, made on each important ques- ` 
tion since the adoption of the hour rule, and at the 
same time invite contradiction if I have not stated ` 
the truth as it exists. Sir, it isnot so much the: 
rule which places it in the power of the majority to 
take a bill outof the Committee of the Whole 
whenever they please, as its tyrannical exercise, to 
which I object. Forexample: “the Fiscal Corpo- 
ration bill,” or, as it would be’ more appropriately 
called, the bill “to incorporate a great National 
Broker’s office, and to head Capt. Tyler,” was 
laid upon our tables m the morning, and forthwith 

it was proposed by Mr. Seraranr, the chairman of ` 
the Select Committee on the Currency, that all” 
debate should cease upon that same day: at four ` 
o'clock! Great God! only five hours to debate a | 
question which has divided ‘the two great political 
parties for more shan forty years. A bill of forty 
pages, which could not much more than be care- 
fully read in the time. 

Afterwards the resolution was modified, and ` 
another day was allowed for the consideration of ` 
that important measure, upon which not a man. 
was permitted to open his lips who claims to:belong ` 
to the Democratic party! That'is freedom of ‘de- 
bate for you with a vengeance! And this is not 
all, sir, nor half all. A committee was appointed - 
to frame a system of rules for the government of 
the House. Have they done it? Ask the Chair- 
man of that committee. Instead of making a full 
report, as has always been the case heretofore, . 
every few days they report a rule to fit a particue, 
lar case, or rather “our particular case”’~a rule to 
gag the minority. It isa sort of “breeches pocket 
committee,” that hauls out a new rule on every 


- occasion, when, in their judgment and mercy, . 


(Heaven save. the mark!) they think it necessary. 
Early in the session I moved to suspend. the rules 
for the purpose of introducing a preamble and: re- ; 
solutions, setting forth the professions of some ‘of : 
the leaders of the Whig party in relation to pro- - 
scription for opinion’s sake, and coneluding with 
a call for the names of those who had been re- 
moved from office since the 4th of March, by the 
Presicent or heads of Departments. The very | 
next morning, I believe it was, this “breeches 
pocket committee” brought forwaid a new rule, 
which was adopted by the Whig majority, making 
it out of order even to move to suspend -the 
rules!! Sir, the people will not sanction such 
high-handed tyranny, and to them I take an ap- 
eal. 

j Mr. Chsirman, at’ the first session of the last 
Congress, I made some remarks in regard to the’ 
pelitical complexion of the Harrisburg Convene 
tion. IT stated that there were in that body all- 
hues of opinion, Bank men and anti-Bank men, 
tarifiites and anti-tarifites, high-toned Federalists. 
and strict construciionists, Abolitionists and anti- 
Abolitionists. These things were thea flatly de~ 
nied. But, during this discussion, they have been 
admitted by various gentlemen. The reason is 
now obvious why the convention voted down a 
propasition to publish an address to the people of- 
the United States, setting forth the principles of _ 
ihe Whig party. They could not agree among 
themselves: They knew if they were to attempt 


jt, their chance of success was gone. They knew 


there was-no- common bond of union between this 
and that branch of the Whig party. Sir, had they 
concluded to issue an address, embodying the sene 
timents of the Whig party; it would have been 


springt 


g: 
friends of human rights, the, Whig. party. in the 
Worth would. be totally. prostrated ! Then. is 
heard-ihe voice of a. gallant Kentuckian—‘“Mr. 
President, I hold in my band a resolution, upon 
which J would like to hear the views of gentlemen. 
It is in these words: 

“Resolved, ‘As the sense of this body, that an old- 

‘fashioned Bank of the United States is absoluely 
necessary, to restore and preserve a sound currency 
10 the,country.” ‘ ` 

te Mr, President,” exclaims a Virginian, “Ihope. 
my friend from “Kentucky will withdiaw. that re- 
solution. If itis adopted, we might as well stack 
our arms in the Old Dominion. Three fourths of 
that State. believe a National Bank unconstitu- 
tional.and dangerous to public liberty. Iam of 
that opinion myself. Now, as it isevident that we 
cannot agree, either upon the Bank, the. tariff, in- 
ternal. improvements, Abolition, or any thing else, 
saye in opposition tothe powers that be, Jet us 
bury all our differences. for the prosent—let us not 
vainly attempt to make any declaration of princi- 

Ples-—ie : s.rely upon the ‘generous confidence? 
of the people—let us unite as one man in the sup- 
port of our nominees—let.us adjourn and go home, 
and every man put his shoulder -to the whee}, and 
we may succeed in putting tbose who are now in 

power, out, and ourselves in.” 


[Cries of “Agreed,” “agreed,” rang tbrough eve- 
ry. part.of. the hall, and the convention adjourned 
with.this understanding. ] 

‘How-different, Mr. Chairman, was the course of 
the Democratic party who met. at Baltimore, May 
5tb,'1840, and nominated Mr. Van Buren far the 
Presidency.. I-had the honor of being a delegate 
in that convention. We assembled in an orderly 
manner—without drum or fife--without pomp 
orparade of any kind—made our nomination— 
put forth an address, containing the principles of 
our'party—and adjourned. Here are the resoln~ 
tions which we unanimously adopted on the oc- 
casion, Ihave not time to readthem, but will in- 
corporate them in my published remarks: 


1. Resolved, That the Federal Government is one of limited 
powers, derived solely from the Constitution, and the grants of 
power. shown therein, ou ht to be strictly construed by all the 
departments and agents o the Government, and that it is inex- 
pedient and dangerous to exercise doubtiul constitutional 

owers, 

P 2, Resolved, That the Constitution does not confer upon the 
Gerieral Government the power to commence and carry on a 
general system of intetnal improvements. 

3, Resolved, That the Constitution does not confer authority 
upon the Federal Government, directly or indirectly, to assume 
the debts of the several States, contracted for local internal im- 

rovements, or other State purposes; nor would such assump- 
tion be just or expedient. : 

4, Resolved, That justice and sound policy forbid the Fede- 
yal Government to foster one branch of industry to the detri- 
ment of another, or to cherish the interests of one portion to the 
injury of another portion of our common country—that every 
citizen and every section of the country has a right todemand 
and insist upon an equality of rights and privileges, and to corn- 
plete and ample protection of persons and property from domes. 
tic violence, or foreign aggression. 

5, Resolved, That it is the duty of every branch of the Go- 
vernment to enforce and practise the most rigid economy in 
conducting our public affairs, and that no more revenue ought 
to he raised than is required to defray the necessary expenses of 
the Government. . > 

6, Resolved, That Congress has ho power to charter a Na- 
tional Bank; that we believe such an institution one of deadly 
hostility to the best interests ofthe country, dangerous to our 
Republican institutions and the liberties of the people, and cal- 
culated to place the business of the country within the control 
ofa concentrated, money power, and above the laws and the 
will ofjhe people. 

7.. Resolved, That Congress has no power, under the Consti- 
tution, to interfere with or control the domestic institutions of 
the several States, and that sush States are the sole and proper 
judges.ofevery thing appertaining to their own affairs, not pro- 

ibited by the Constitution; that ail efforts of the Abolitionists or 
others, made to mduce Congress to interfere with questions of 
slavery, or to take incipient steps.in relation there o, are calcu 
lated fo fead to the most alarming and dangerous consequences, 
and that all such efforts have an Gaevitahle tendency to diminish 
jhe happinesaof the people, and endanger the: stability and per- 


10 their feet, and. with agitated feel- 
eclare that if a syllable. is uttered against the - 
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maneney of the Union,and ‘ought not to be countenanced by any 
‘friend to our political institutions, sR aS 
8. Resolved, That the separation of the moneys of the Go- 
*yernment from banking institutions, is Indispensable for the 
ay of the funds of the. Government, and the rights of the 
eople. bee 


9. Resolved, That the liberal-principles. embodied by Jeffer- 
gon in the Declaration of Independence, and sanctioned in the 
t Constitution, which makes ours the jarid of liberty, and the asy- 
‘Jumrof the oppressed of every nation, have ever been cardinal 
i principles in the Democratic faith; and every attempt to 
bridge the present privilege of becoming citizens, and: the 
wners of soil among us, ought to be: resipted with the same 
pirit which swept the alien and sedition laws from our statute 
; DOOK. Bay : 
Sır, it would have. gladdened the heart of every 
‘Republican in the nation to have been present and 
: Witnessed with what unanimity these resolutions 
: were severally passed. There was not a dissent- 
‘ing voice that I heard against any. one of them. 
: A Bank, a high Tariff, Abolition, &e all received 
“their most decided condemnation. This being the 
‘case, it should not be a matter of surprise to the 
“Whigs that the Democrats stand united and undi- 
‘vided. We cling together upon great principles, 
: which are openly avowed to the world. In the 
: recent boisterous and excited contest for the Presi- 
‘dency, we hoisted our colors, and fought under 

them—-whilst our opponents purposely. concealed 

theirs; and now that they are compeiled to show 
their hands, how couldit be otherwise than. that 
| their should be divisions and heart burnings amoag 
them. The log cabin banners will not answer 
“now. All the coon skins in America will not co- 
ver the deformity of the measures which they have 
brought forward this session. Ah! sir, the sober 
thoughts of the people have already begun to ope- 
rate, Have you heard from the Elcosier State? 


beaten upwards of twelve thousand votes last No- 
vember, and now but three thousand, with a great 
probability that we nave carried the Legislature, 
and may elect two Democrats to.the Senate of the 
United Sta'es! The’ reaction had commenced, 
and if the election had been off one month, I en- 
tertain scarcely a doubt that the Whigs of that 
State would have beeen routed “horse, foot, and 
dragoons.” In the language of the mortal bard: 


“What hag caused this great commotion, motion, motion, 
Our country through?” 


It is the odious measures of this extra session of 
Congress, which are sufficient to prostrate any 
party upon the face of the globe. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not make any inviduous 
remarks in regard to the Postmaster General. It 
is enough for me to have witnessed his course upon 
this floor, and E do solemnly believe him to be an 
Abolitionist. If rumor is to be eredited, the cen- 
firmation of his nomination by the Senate, was ac- 
complished by pledges, which he did not after- 
wards stand ùp to. It is said he authorized a Se- 
na‘or to state that he was no Abolitionist—so far 
from beingso, he was ready at any time to disa- 
vow it over his own signature. Since bis confir- 
mation, I nnderstand, he has refused to redeem this 
promise. So much for “generous confidence.” 

I hold in my hand, sir, a letter written by a gen- 
tleman who was in the Legislature of New York 
in 1839, from Mr. Granger’s own county, and 
who states a number of sentiments whieh he says 
he has heard from Mr. Granger’s own lips. I 
will add, thathe voted for Mr. Granger at the 
same session for the Senate of the United States. 

They are as follows: 

“ist. Mr. Granger has said that he had yielded to the doc- 
trines advocated by Mr. Slade in his late speech in regard te the 
District of Columbia, and that the notion of implied faith on 
the part of Virginia and Maryland must be given up. 

“Od. Mr. Granger hassaid, that whenever it could be proved 
that sle.veholders had called to their aid United States troops to 
put down .an insurrection on the part of the slaves against the 
whites; or whenever it could be made to appear that United 
States troops had been used to sustain cr protect slavery, that 
moment Congress wonld have power to abolish slavery in the 
different States.” 

«3d, Mr. Granger has said that colonization was one of the 
greatest Southern humbugs ever invented, and that long before 
Gerrit Smith got his eyes open on this subject, he had openly 
and avowed!y denounced this scheme, not only in the social 
circle, but in a public meeting. 

“4th. My, Granger said, ifthe Abolitionists of Ontario county 


* gavehima liberal support in 1838, they never should have 
cause to regret itt 


gey’s own lips, 


I have given his words as 
Tect them. i 


near as { can recol- 
“A. BAWYER.” 


"See Mr. Giddings’s speech. 5 
; tThe Abotitionists gaye Mr. Granger their undivided sup- 
| port in 1838, 
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Have you heard from Tennessee? where we were | 


“The sentiments set forth in the above, I had from Mr. Gran- i 
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This is the same doctrine, sir, which was re- 
cently advanced by the distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts, {Mr. Apams,] that when- 
ever it could be proved that siaveholders had call- 
ed to their aid United States troops to put down 
an insurrection on the part of the slaves against 
“the whites; or whenever it could be made to appear | 
“that United States troops had been used .to-sustain 
“or protect slavery, that moment Congress would 
‘have power to abolish slavery in the different 
‘States.” What, sir, an insurrection in the South 
‘give Congress power to abolish slavery, provided 
United States troops are called out to suppress it! 
‘Monstrous sentiments! They are at war with the 
‘perpetuity of the Union, and the. safety. of our 
‘homes and our firesides. God forbid that a man 
‘entertaining such views, should be continued at the 
‘head of the Post Office Department. God forbid. 

Here the Speaker reminded Mr. W. that the 
‘hour of twelve had arrived, and he was compelled 
‘to take his seat. 


SPEECH OF MR. McROBERTS, 
OF ILLINOIS, 


In Senate, August 13, 1841—Upon his amendment 
to equalize the grants of land to the States, and 
afterwards upon the question of the passage of 
the bill. 

Mr. McROBERTS moved to amend the bill by > 
striking out the proposed grant to the new States, 
and to insert the following: 

“That there shall be granted to each of the States of Minois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and Alabama, a quantity of land which, together with the 
amount such State has already received, shall be equal to the 
quantity granted by Congress to the State of Ohio; to wit, to the 
State of Tilinois, 492,000 acres; to the State of Indiana, 288,000 
acres; to the State of Michigan, 1,037,000 acres; to the State 
of Missouri, 1,048,000 acres; to the State of Arkansas, 1,040,000 
acres; to the State of Louisiana, 1,097,000 acres; to the State 
of Mississippi, 1,095,000 acres; to the State of Alabama, 672,000 
acces. 
o'Mr. Bewron moved to amend th: 
by adding the following word:: 

“And asimilar quantity to that granted to Ohio shall be 
granted to each State that ma hereafter become a member of 
the Federal Union: Provided, That. if the quantities shall b e 
found to be maccurately stated in this act, then, and in that 
case, the true quantities to be granted shall be ascertained at 
the General Land Office.” i 

Mr. McRossrrs accepted the amendment of the 
Senator from Missouri, and the question recurred 
upon the adoption of the amendment as amended. 

Mr. McRoeerts commenced his argument by 
stating that the subject before the Senate was one 
of the highest importance to at least eight States in 
the Mississippi valley; and looking to the princi- 
ples involved, that importance was extended to the 
whole family of the confederacy. He said the 
subject of the public lands had in various forms 
been before the Senate and the country for many 
years. Several plans for its disposition, and for 
its administration while under the management of 
the Federal Government, had been proposed, dis- 
cussed,. and partially, though not finally, acted 
upon. 

Mr. McRoszrts said the Senate were now en- 
gaged in whathe feared might be considered a 
final disposition of the public domain of the coun- 
try. He believed that the subject had not been 
duly considered; that a short-sighted policy, stimu- 
lated by whatgavored too much of self-interest, on 
he part of a portion of the members of the Confe- 
deracy,and possibly by the cravings of avarice, had 
brought unfortunately more support to the bill un- 
der csnsideration, than it ever could have derived 
from its intrinsic justice, or from an enlarged, 
philosophical, and liberal view of human affairs. 
He said he must ask the Senate to contemplate 
the deleterious operations of the bill in its present 
form; to look to its manifest and palpable partiall- 
ty; to the grovelling system of dividing out spoils, 
not their own, which this bill contemplates, among 
the States of the Union. He said any act that was 
founded in gross injustice, could never meet the 
approval of a great Commonweatth. And, sit, 
(said Mr. McRozerrs,) I propose to-day to point 
you to those unerring evidences of the partiality, 
injustice, and anti-American spirit of the bill, and 
: to its unconstitutionality in its present form, which 
` L trust may not be overlooked in. the vote to be 
f given. 
But, sir, 


amendment, 


before I proceed to that branch of the 
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subject, let me ask honorable Senators to accom- 
pany me while I analyze the particular amendment 
under consideration. What does it propose? Why, 
sir, to do the same justice to Hlinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mistis- 
sippi, Alabama, and the Territories, that has been 
done to Obio. It appears from the report of the 
General Land Office, which I hold in my hand, that 
there has been granted to the State of Ohio by Con- 
gress, exclusive of the sixteenth section, the quantity 
of 1,143,000acres of the publicland. I donotspeak 
of this as matier of complaint—not at all—{ men- 
tion it as evineing a spirit of liberality that reflects 
the highest honor on those who occupied these seats 
before us, and voted these grants. Now, sir, what 
have the other new S ates received? 


The same report shows that 


Acres, 
Illinois has received . + 650,000 
Indiana Žž . $ x - 854000 
Michigan . . ; - 105,000 
Missouri. B . - 94060 
Arkansas . $ x + 102,000 
Louisiana . x ‘ - 46,000 
Mississippi ; . - 47,000 
Alabama . - 471,000 


To deduct the grants of land to each of the 
above States, from one million one hundred and for- 
ty-three thousand acres, the quantity granted to the 
State of Ohio, will leave just the number of acres 
due to each State, as given in my amendment, to 
wit: 


Acres, 
To Illinois ‘ x : 492 000 
Indiana X x ; 288 000 
Michigan 3 x - 1037000 
Missouri s A + 1,048,000 
Arkansas š . » 1,040,000 
Louisiana : ; - 1,097,000 
Mississippi. % . 1,095,000 
Alabama å P - 672,000 


Such, sir, is the quantity of the public land, and 
a small proportion compared with the unappropria- 
ted domain in those States. 
In behalf of the peop'e of the new States, I ask 
.. these grants of land, not as a bounty, not as mendi- 
canis, but as a matter of strictjustice. I ask it in 
accordance with the spirit of your own laws. I 
appeal to Senators—these venerable and honored 
men, some of whom, by the blessings of Provi- 
dence, have filled these seats, and have been orna- 
ments of this great Republic for near a quar- 
ter of a century—io these men l appeal to 
come forward and vindicate the justice of their 
own policy. Itwas during their public service, 
and by their votes, that the donations to Obio were 
made. The new States of the West and South 
stand upon the same footing; no one has any 
claims of precedence over the other, To these 
men, as well as to the whole American Senate, I 
appeal this day with that confidence which the jus- 
tice of our cause inspires, to come forward and 
sustain this amendment, 


Sir, it was your liberal and enlightened policy 
toward the State of Ohio, that has enabled that 
great Commonwealth to prosecute her public works, 
and that sustained her credit at home and abroad. 
The grants were made at different periods, com- 
mencing about the year 1823, and extending 
to 1830. 


The effect of this policy is now seen in the 
strides which she has made in the advancement of 
those great interesis that redound so much to her 
honor. She is the elder member of that family 
of States, and yet she bas been built up within this 
generation. Yes, sir, within your day and mine. 
A population of upward of a million and a half, 
and who for enterprise, industry, intelligence, and 
all those high attribates which adorn the character 
of man, would compare with any population on 
the face of the earth. Her nunibers and resources 
give her rank next to New York and Pennsylva- 
nia. No other State, ancient or modern, of which 
I have any knoweldge, has, in the same period of 
years, ever made such strides in the increase of her 
population, in wealth, in physical aud intellectual 
improvement. That the policy of this Govern- 
ment, and the liberal and timely aid furnished by 
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it, has largely contributed to her advancement, is 
beyond all questien. 

Well, sir, the other new States are not less enti- 
tled to the justice you have meted out to Ohio. 
Several of inem, seduced by the memorable events 
in 1836, have engaged in large works of internal 
improvements, and the ignis fatuus having disap- 
peared, are now embarrassed with debt. Most of 
the new States—Missouri, and possibly one or 
two others excepted. 

(Col. Sevier said Arkansas, and Mr. Mouton 
added, and Louisiana.] 

Yes, sir, said Mr. McRozears, I am gratified to 
know that those three Siales—Missouri, Arkansas, 
and Louisiana—are free from public debt, but un- 
fortunately the balance of them are debtor States. 
For one of them (Illinois) I can speak more par- 
ticularly. Of the number of public works pro- 
jected and commenced by that State, she has, from 
the change in the monetary affairs of the euuntry, 
been compelled to suspend operations upon all, ex- 
cept probably a part of one of her railroads and 
her greatcanal. Toward the completion of this 
last work, that State has shown an energy and a 
perseverance worthy of all commendation. The 
plan of construction is to make Lake Michigan 
the feeder. This was adop'ed from a supposed 
deficiency in the supply of water upon the summit 
level. The expense upon this plan is vastly in- 
creased, as it requires deep excavation through 
rock for many miles. Four millions of dollars 
have already been expended, and the work is 
about halfcompleted. And, sir, this canal is a 
work not for Illinois alone, or for this generation—~ 
it is a public improvement in which the whole 
population of this mighty nation is now, and will 
be, interested to the end of time. For the length of 
this canal, it has been pronounced by competent 
judges to be the most stupendous improvement of 
the kind upon the earth. Its intrinsic importance 
can hardly be appreciated. It connects ihe com- 
merce of the lakes and the Atlantic cities, with all 
the great States and ‘Territories in the Valley of the 
Mississippi. [t will be the great thoroughfare con- 
necting the two divisions of the Republic—the 
East with the West. New York end Pennsylva- 
nia are almost as directly interested in its comple: 
tion, and the advantages that will flow from it, as 
Illinois, Missouri, or Louisiana. If any improve- 
ment by water communication, which commences 
and terminates in the same State, can be ealled na- 
tional in its character, it is the lilivois and Michi- 
gan canal.. Asa national work, we might claim 
your aid. The dety of this Government to con- 
struct light-houses and harbors, upon the ground 
that such works foster commerce, and are national 
works, would equally include this canal. For the 
construction of light-houses, harbors, and all im- 
provements upon the Atlantic, as well as upon the 
lake coast, money has been appropriated directly 
from the Treasury. In all such cases the object 
was regarded as national, and that important be- 
nefits would result to the country from the appro- 
priation, All these reasons apply with equal force 
to the Illinois and Michigan canal. We might 
urge an appropriation upon any ground that could 
be assumed for the public works that bave been 
constructed by this Government, But, sir, said 
Mr. McRoserrs, we are not asking for money from 
the public Treasury. Itis for land, ani for no 
more than the quantity which your former acts 
show we are entitled to. 

Sir, the State has made every effort and sacrifice 
that could be made, to susiain her credit, and per- 
severe with this work. She has done all that 
honor or patriotism could require at her hands, 
and I now ask this Government tocome to her re- 
lief. The grant ofthe four hundred and ninety- 
two thousand acres of Jand which is due to her, 
and which the amendment now under considera- 
tion provides, would come to her aid ata most ap- 
propriaté time. The locations could now be made 
so as to inspire confidence at home, and strengthen 
her credit abroad. It would be an earnest on 
your part that you would be willing to do unto 
her as you have done unto others. 

Among the objections urged against making the 
grants asked for in the amendment, is that it 
would diminish the fund for general distribution. 


Well, sir, if avarice, were the only spri ve 
in the Senate of the United States, unmixed. -with 
any sense of justice foa most tieritorions poston 
of our people, and ward whom all the-ties ae 
tional, as well as fraternal affection 
us as American Senators to do them. justi¢ 
it might be admitted that the reason was . 
one. Upon no other principle can thi 
ment be successfully resisted. The early-legis 
tion of Congress may be cited as ‘an example of 
that equal justice among the new Slates, for which 
we now contend. Among the earliest acts of Con- 
gress, was one providing that sectjon-16, -<in gach 
township, in the States to be formed upo 
tional domain, should be set apart for: sch 
This beneficent provision was not confined to 
the States formed upon the lands ceded by Vir- 
ginia; it has been extended by. subsequent laws to 
all the new States. ae 

Sir, we claim, as matter ‘of justice, that the 
States shall be placed upcn an equal ‘footitig in re- 
gard to other grants. : 

It is said that this bill is a measure of this “Ad- 
ministration, and that having passed the House in 
its present form, agreat repugnance is felt to make 
any alterations. Is this then to be ‘understood 
asa Whig bili? And is it to be regarded asa 
test of Whig justice? Sir, one reason assigned 
why this amendment should not be adopted, is 
that the new States are to receive ten per cènt. 
upon the sales, and we have had exhibited detail- 
ed estimates of the amount, as though the whole of 
the public land was to be forthwith dispdsed of. 
Now, who does not see that this mode of counting 
is all imaginary? Who does not know. that to 
count the refuse lands at the minimum’ ‘price, 
and to make estimates upon such basis, is whuily 
fallacious? The lands cannot be sold inour time; 
and the refuse of the public doman, can never be 
sold at the present price. eee 

The graduation principle isone founded in the nae 
ture of things. There are qualities and classes in 
lands, as in goods, wares and merchandise. . This 
graduation principle must and will be addpted. 
And, sir, the glorious Westhas already spoken. 
The cheering news fiom the elections of the South 
and the West, which. has reached us in the last 
six hours, shows that that period is not far distant. 
Next March three years will put an end to the 
present dynasty. The people will expel them from 
power, and with that expulsion will terminate, 
as ] hope, this iniquitous system in regard to the 
public domain. The ten per cent. amounts tò vo- 
ihing. If paid to the new States, it would never 
equal the rise of Ihe land granted to Ohio, or the 
interest of the money she received from the sales, 
Bat let us deal in the figures of arithmetic. 
They are the most effective figures of speech, 
and the bone of all argument. 

Ohio has had the benefit of her grants from 10 
to 12 years. For the purpose of computation and 
argument, say ten years. Assuming the 1,143 000 
acres she has received,to have yielded the lo west 
sum, say $1 25 per acre, the amount would be 
one million four hundred and twenty eight thousand 
dollars. The interest at 6 per cent. would: be 
$85,680 per annum, and in the ten yeas she has 
enjoyed it, would be in round numbers; cight hun- 
dred and fifty six thousand dollars. Now suppose 
the land sales in any state to reach threeshundred 
thousand dollars a year, which is not probable for 
the future, the ten per cent. would be $30,000, or 
only at out one-third of the sum at ordinary inte- 
rest which Ohio has received, through these grants. 
The deficiency in favor of Missouri, Arkansas, 
Michigan, Louisiana, Mississippi, and the Territo~ 
ries, that have received no grants of land, would 
be respectively about $50,000 per vear, and a dc- 
ficit in favor of Illinois and Alabama of about 
half that sum. Is this just? Is this patriotic? 
Above all, is a policy lke this worthy of the Ame- 
rican Congress? By 

Sir, we have witnessed some attempis, and if 
you will allow me, I will say attempts bordering 
upon the ridiculous, in the course of this. debate, to 
prove that the ten per cent. proposed inthis bill 
would equalize the grants of land to the different 
States. But, sir, when tested by the simple rules 


| of arithmetic, the whole fabric vanishes into thin 
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Sir, said Mr. McRossrrs, if this distribution 


~ forty three thousand acres of land, and is also to }} policy once succeed, the people of the new States 


““peceive her ten per cent. by the provisions:of this 
> pil: ‘Nothing but a donation ofa similar quantity 
“oP Jandto these States, can equalize the’ grants. 

: We of the West and Southwest will consent to 
~ nothing less, -To illustrate the oppressive opera- 

tions of this bill, take the case of Arkansas. Under 
-> the present census she will have bat one member 
of Gongress.for the next ten years, and yet before 
that time arrives, she will have not-less than three 
or four hundred thousand people. 
wee Acres. 
-` Jn that State there is surveyed, and’ ` 
subject to private entry - - 13,015,975 
Uneurveyed land, but to which the In- 
“dian title is extinguished  - = 12,999,139 
Making -© - - 26,015,114 
Now, sir, the bill on your table intends to sub- 
„ject this vast property, as far 'as-possible, to its agra- 
rian operations before the next census. At the 

- ratio of 60,000, the number of members in the 

~ House of Representatives will be 249, for the next 
ten years. In the general distribution, then, Ar- 
kansas, one of the noble young members of this 
Union—a State having the same rights of sove- 
reignty, freedom and independence, as the other 
` States—is to receive one lwo hundred and forty-ninth 
part of the sales of land within her own limits, and 
the money for which will be paid mostly by. her 
own citizens! The ten per cent. would now amount 
to but a few thousand dollars. 
(Mr. Szvrer rose and said, to but $13,000.] 
Yes, sir, (said Mr. McRozerrs,) to the sum of 
$13,000; a sum which would be an insult to offer 
tothe State, under the circumstances. But let the 
ten per cent. increase with the sales, as rapidly as 


it may, it can never equal the hundreds of thou-* 


sands in the increase of her population, and who 
are wholly unprovided for in this bill. Her divi- 
dend is to be confined to one member in Congress, 
although her numbers and wants will increase every 
day. At the end often years, with a population of 
three or four hundred thousand, Arkansas will be 
Yeceiving but the miserable pittance which she 
would receive to-day ! 
j+ Can injustice more odious than this be conceived? 
And this injustice will fall like a blighting mildew 
upon all the new States. And what becomes of the 
fund? Why, sir, I will tell'you. It is to be paid 
to States: that happen to be now most populous. 
Arkansas: will, in time, be among the great and 
opulous States of the Valley of the Mississippi. 
ut, before that day arrives, this bill intends to 
sweep the public demain within her limits, and di- 
vide it among the elder members of the confedera- 
ted family. Hereafter, the patriotic sons of the 
new States, in looking to the roads, canals, and 
public works, constructed in the old States by the 
roceeds of their lands, may well say, we, too, should 
ave had means for publicimprovements, our fa- 
thers of the Revolution willed it to us, in the ac- 
quisitions which they won by the sword; but, while 
we were in our infancy, our sister States, the elder 
heirs, seized upon the inheritance and wrested it 
from us. Such, sir, will be the indignant feelings 
of those whom you have robbed, because you had 
the physical power to do so. — 

You may refuse to do justice, but you shall not 
perform the fraudulent rite in silence. You shall 
be told of it to your face, in this Senate. You have 
an inexorable Federal majority, and can therefore 
oppress the new States; but yon have no moral 
rigat to do so. The day will come—mark it, sir 
the day will come—remember, another census, yes, 
ten years more, will bring that bright day; and my 
prayer is that I may live to be one of the men iha! 
will then right ourselves. Whether in public life 
or private life, I am one of those that don’t fear 
responsibility: I can meet it any where. And I 
tell you now, that the effeci of this bill is to rob 
the new States, and that you are pressing it with a 
recklessness which the people of this Union shall 
know. p 
. Sir, if you refuse to adopt this amendment, plae- 
ing the new States upon a footing of equality, I 
verily believe you will have rejected the only con- 
stitutional provision connected with the bill, 


may abandon all hope of any amelioration of the’ 


existing land system. They may abaadon all hope. 


of further pre-emptions: the clause of this bill pre- 


tending to provide for pre-emptions, is a sheer — 


` fraud, and calculated to deceive the public with 
a name, without the reality. They need never 
flatter themselves, after the passage of this bill, 
and until they can repeal it, of any graduation or 
reduction of the price’ ef the, public lands, or of 
what is most desirable, their final and equitable 
surrender to the States. . The only hope that we 
of the West and South have to obtain what is 
just in the administration of the public lands, is to 
oppose this scheme of distribution. Sir, Tam 
wearied to see Western or Southern men advo- 
cating this measure. Let me address myself to 
them, and ask what possible good can you see that 
will result from i? Let me ask my honorable 
friends if they have duly considered the bearings 
of this distribution policy, and traced the motives 
which are now propelling it forward? Remember 
that it isa departure from the long and well settled 
policy of the Government, from its formation until 
this day. If this policy be a wise one, then. let it 
be remembered that it is wisdom which never shone 
upon the path of the founders of the Republic. It 
is wisdom of modern origis, and of most doubtful 
virtue. When these lands were acquired, the 
terms and purposes were most accurately defined. 
The deed to the Government for that portion of 
the country east of the Mississippi, provided in the 
most solemn manner that these lands 

“Shall be considered a common fund, for the use and benefit 
of such of the United States as have become, or shal] become, 
members of the Confederation or Federal alliance of said 
States, Virginia inclusive, according to their usual respective 
proportions in the general charge and expenditure, and shall 
be faithfully and bona fide disposed of for that purpose, and for 
no other use or purpose whatsoever.” 

Such is the plain language of the deed, and the 
explicit terms upon which it was executed. This 
deed was made by Thomas Jefferson, Samuel 
Hardy, Arthur Lee, and James Monroe—men, 
the mention of whose names will be sufficient to 
show thatthese guarded provisions were well con- 
sidered. d 

Congresz, in her resolve of 1780, requested the 
States to surrender to her their waste lands,‘ ‘for the 
common benefit of the Union” and ‘ for the common 
benefit and support of the Union.” It was asked 
for no other purpose, and the grant adopts the pre- 
cise language, and is made in accordance with the 
terras, and for the uses specified in the resolve of 
Congress. Now, can any sane maa find, either in 
the resolve of Congress, or in the deed conveying 
these lands to the United States, any right in the 
States individuaily to claim these Jands according to 
population? Will any one contend that the Con- 
federation, under which the grant was made, could 
have made any such distribution of these Jands? 
Why, sir, the bare attempt at such an open and 
palpable violation of the agreement, would have 
induced the proprietory States to have reclaimed 
the lands. Fhe mode of ascertaining the “usual 


expenditure” under the Confederation, was ac- 
cording to the amount of taxable land in the seve- 
ral States. i 

Well, sir, the Confederation had no power to 
dispose of the lands according to Federal repre- 
sentative popalation. All will admit this. Now 
let us iequire whether, upon the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States, any such power 
was conferred upon Congress? 

The first provision of the Constitution, appli- 
cable to the subject, is Article 6. It provides 
that- : 

“Ali debts contracted and engegements entered into, before 
the adoption of this Constitution, shall be as valid against 
the United States, under this Constitution, as under the Confe- 
deration.”” 

Congress is, therefore, bound by the “engage- 
ments entered info” in regard to these Jands under 
the Confederation, and is concluded by the terms 
of that “engagement.” If the Confederation had 
not power to dispose of. the money for these lands 
according to population, and I have fully shown that 
it had not, neither has Congress. 

But, sir, the honorable member from Virginia, 


respective proportions of the general charge and ` 
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«hobis nearest me, [Mr. Arcner] has, iw the 
course of his. able argument, traced. this agrarian 
power to a-provision of the 4th Article of the Con- 
stitution. As this is so. novel, and was pressed 
with such earnestness, let us proceéd to examine 
it.” The provision of the Constitution relied upon 
is in these. Words: 

“The Congress shall have power- to dispose, ofand make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting the territory and other 
property belonging to the United States.” i 9 

Now it is very obvious that if this clause tôhfers 
upon Congress the power to distribùteg the money 
derived from lands, atong the States, that it also 
confers power to distribute the money derived from 
any “other property” of the United States in the 
same manner. The Consiitution makes no dis- 
tinction between land and ‘other property.” The 
power of Congress is declared to apply to both, 
and is absolute over both. Then, sir, the publit 
bildings, and light houses, and deck yards, as weil 
as horses and wagons, when they shall no Jonget 
be required by the Government, could be stld, and 
under this newly discovered power, Congress could 
could appropriate the money to the States!!! 


“Nay more, sir, the noble ship Delaware, which 
we were invited to see afew days since, with her 
eighty guns, and which we saw used with such 
wonderful skill—that. noble emblem of national 
defence and national glory, might be sold becausé 
she is property of the United States, and the pro- 
ceeds voted into the State Treasuries, and this too 
in accordancé with the Constitution! There iš 
not a month in the twelve but there are sales of 
“property of the United States”.in some of the va- 
rious branches of the publie service, and, accord- 
ing to thisnew doctrine, the money could be con- 
stitutionally voted to the States. Why, Mr. Pre- 
sident, the wildest days of Hamiltonian Federalism 
are thrown into the shade by a construction so 
latatudinarian as this. All the guards imposed 
with such studied caution, by the framers of the 
Constitution, upon Congress, in the disposition. of 
the public money, are swept from existence, and 
we left nothing to stand upon, if this new and ex- 
traordinary doctrine shall ever gain foothold in the 
country. Sir, the only substantive power conferred 
in the above clause of the Constitution, is to dis- 
pose of the territory and other property of the United 
States. Nothing was, or need to have been said 
about the money lo be received for it. It would 
pass into the National Treasury as part of the ha- 
tional revenues, ‘fhe States were not named as 
the recipients, and were never thought of by any 
human being. The power to make rules respect- 
ing property would follow ownership, whether by 
Governments or individuals. But tbis power of 
disposal, so far as the land is concerned, was 
first conterred in the deed of cession, and is but 
copied from the deed into the Constitution, It was 
designed to make obligatory on Congress what 
was obligatory on thy Confederation. That obli- 
gation was to dispose of these lands for national 
purposes; for the common benefit of the Union, and 
not to Statesaccording to population.’ Another obli- 
gation was to organize States, and to admit them 
into the Federal Union with the same rights of 
freedom, sovereignty and independence, as the old 
States. . 
Well, sir, Congress has power 
“To dispose of the territory and other property of the United 
: 
Sire lay and collect taxes, duties, and impostas,” &c. 
“To borrow money upon the credit of the United States.” 
All these powers, sir, Congress possesses by ex~ 
press grant, Money, when it icaches the naticnal 
Treasury, whether derived from lands or other pro- 
perty, or from taxes, or from loans upon the credit 
of the Uniied States, becomes publie revenue, and 
cannot be dispesed of, except to purposes autho- 
rized in the Constitution. H cannot be drawn from 
the Treasury, except by an appropriation made by 
law. And, sir, can you find ia the Constitution 
any power conferred upon Congress to appropri- 
ate money into the treasuries of the States? Did 
the venerated framers of our glorious Censtilation 
ever dream that there was a hidden and dormant 
power contained in that instrument, by which. this 
national Government could collect money, or lay 
and collect taxes, not for thé few and strictly de- 
fined objects in the Constitution, but for purposes 
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unktiown to the Constitution, and one of them to 
the treasuries of the States? f 

Congress has no powër to interfere in the inter- 
nal policy of the States. Congress cannot aet up- 
on the States, as was the case during the Confede- 
tion. The S:ates and the Union are separate and in- 
dependent Governments. They are equally supreme 
within theirrespectivespheres, The beautiful igure 
used many years ago by one of the public fune- 
tionaries of the Federal school, that this National 
Government was the sun, and the States were the 
atars in this political firmament, revolving round 
jt, will do for poetry, but is entirely untrue asa 
constitutional argument. ‘The States are the suns; _ 
the Federal Government depends on borrowed 
light. The people of the States ereated this Na- 
tional Government. They endowed it with a few 
plain, and, as its authors supposed, accurately de- 
fined powers, and those mostly of general concern. 
Its authors further said that all powers not granted 
to Congress should be reserved to the States re- 
spectively, or to the people. 

Congress, as is shown, has power to make all 
needful rules respecting the territory or other pro- 
perty of the United States, and may dispose of 
either for purposes authorized by the Constitution. 
With regard to money—and the bill before us 
proposes to appropriate money—ihe same power 
may be exercised; but, in making appropriations 
of money, the power of Congress must be found 
in the Constitation, to wit: is the object upon which 
the appropriation to be made, such as is authorized by 
that tastrument. 

Now jet me ask the advocates of this bill not to 
continue in silence, but to come out and show us 
where they derive power to pass it. What part of 
the Consiitution has clothed Congress with power 
to raise revenue at discretion, and without limita- 
tion, and then to dispose of itto purposes not au- 
thorized by the Constitution, but to transfer it to 
the State Legislatures, to be by them disposed of 
to “such purposes as they,” the Legislatures of the 
States, “shall deem proper?” 

We deny that any power in this Government, 
either express or implied, will authorize such an 
act as this. 

[Here Mr. McRosears being unable to proceed 
from feeble health, suspended his remarks. The 
debate was continued by Mr. Carnoux, Mr. War- 
KER, and others, and the vote was taken on the 

` amendment, and decided in the negative, by the 
usual majority. Afterwards, upon the question of 
the passage of the bill, he resumed. } 

Let us, Mr. President, examine the effect of this 

iil in another aspect. - 

Sir, said Mr. McRozsrrs, what prompis this 
distribution; what is ihe mighty spring that drives 
this distribution policy over a violated and prostrate 

“Constitution? Ifall the States were to share alike 
ii they contained each the same population— 
were equally manufacturing and equally commer- 
cial—-would they distribute among themselves a 
portioa of their necessary revenue, when they must 
forthwith tax themselves to make np the amount 
thus distributed, and when each State would have 
to refund the full sum it received, together with 
the addition of tue cost of collection? Is it in the 
laws of character to believe that under such a state 
of circumstances, the distribution policy could 
obtain a single vote in either House of Congress} 

The present revenucs of the Government are 
insufficient for this Adminisvation. A bill to bor- 
row twelve millions of dollars has been passed at this 
special session by the dominant party. ‘The Pis- 
tribution bili is one of the measeres ef that party. 
It proposes to appropriate to the State treasuries 
about $5,000,000, or whatever sum may be re- 
ceived from jands; and avother bill has already 
passed the House, and is upon cur tables, to tax 
tea and coffee, and other necessaries of life, which 
are now imported dety free, and 10 retain the duty 
on sugar, molasses, salt, and coarse woollen goods, 
in order to supply the deficiency in the revenue 
which this same distribution creates! The scheme 
ig to be carried by holding up to the peopie of the 
new States a porion of their own p'eperty asa 
publie bribe. The farmers, and mechanics, and 
laboring classes, are to be bribed and bought, and 
then doubly taxed under this odicus measure. 


Sir, it is the inequelify in the operation of this 
measure, that has brought to it iis main support. 
If the States and people were all to be taxed alike 
by it, the measure would command no support. Tt 
is because some portions of the country will receive 
more money from the distribution than they will 
be required to refund to supply the deficiency, that 
this measure has become so pofent, while other 
States will receive far less from the distribution, 
than they will be compelled to pay back in the way 
of taxes. 

Take my own State for an example. Illinois 
has over halfa million of population, but we will 
put it down, in round numbers, at five hundred 
thousand, being one thirty-fourth part of the popu- 
latin of the United States. ‘The annual revenue 
required to support the Government, we may esti- 
mate at twenty-four millions of dollars, being about 
one do'lar and forty cents per head. According to 
this estimate, Hlinois, with a population of five 
hundred thousand, will pay seven hundred and five 
thousand five hundred dollars of the national re- 
venue. She will pay this sum, should she have to 
contribute no more in proportion to her population 
than the Atlantic States, but she will pay much 
more. The manufacturing States will purchase 
but little; they supply themselves, and will, there- 
fore, receive more from the distribution than 
they will pay back in the way of duties, while 
the Agricultural States of the West and South, 
being without manufaciures, and mest purchase 
from the importer, will pay out in duties fer more 
than they will receive in distributiin. Phe West 
and Southwest have but few manufactures. The 
wants of the people are supplied from abroad, and 
under the operations of tbe impost system the 
taxes fall upon them because it falls upon the con- 
sumer. Ail this is understood. 

Well, sir, the fund io be distributed under this 
bill, we will suppose to be five millions of dollars. 
Illinois, with a population of 500,000, will receive 
one-thirty-fourth part, which in round num- 
bers is ` . . + $147,000 
Difference that she will pay under the 

impost system over and above the 

manufacturing States, being at least 


fifty per cent, is o . . 73,500 
Making . 3 . » 220,500 
Expense of collection, estimated at 
ten per cent, amounts to >» . 22,030 
Making in ail . . $242,500 


Here, then, under this distribution bil, the State 
of Illinois will receive one hundred and forty-seven 
thousand doliars, and as there is no surplus in the 
Treasury, the money must be returned, and to do 
which, our people willhave to pay iwo hundred 
and forty-two thousand five hundred dollars in taxes 
upon the necessaries and comforts of life. 

This is the lowest estimate that can be wade of 
the Joss to that State, and in the same proportion 
to all the new States. And, sir, this 1ax cannot be 
avoided. It falls upon every article of commerce 
Which is used in our families. The whole list of 
primary articles that are used from the cradle 
to the grave, are taxed to make up this 
revenue. The plough and the harrow, the axe an 
the hoe of the farmer; the pls 3 i 
sels of the carpentier; the ha 
bellows and vice, of the bia 
clothing, and especiaby 
flannels most used in f 
molasses, salt, iron—all are to be taxed, as part 
cf the system of neasures of the dynasiy n 
power. Yes, sir, the flannel used by thei 
the cradle, andthe blanket th 
are to be taxed. Coffee, tea, ana saz 
their general ue have become 
articles nsed freely and m 
coffee tea, in log cab 


1 


these marble piaeces— 


sion of the tax bill upon your iable, and by wrienyou 
mean to supply the revenue that you are Low 


young away, but when it comes up I shall take 
care to ‘try to modify some of its objectionable 
provisions. The people of Ilinois shall know 
what you are doing; you shall not tax my consti- 
tuents under the guise thal you are passing mea- 
sures of relief. 

Sir, to give a more ample idea of this new sys- 
tem of taxation about to be visited upon the coun- 
fry, let it be remembered that there were imported 
free of duty, from India and China, for the yeàr 
ending September 30ih, 1839, as shown by the last 
Treasury report: j 
Of tea, 9,340,061 pounds, value] = $2,424,594 
Of coffee, 106,696,992 pounds, value . 9,744,103 


s $12,168,697 
Making nine millions and a third of teayand one 
hundred and six millions and a half of coffee, and 
the cost over twelve millions of dollars. The duty 
of twenty per cent. as proposed by the bill from the 
House of Representatives, would make the tax on 
tea and coffee alone nearly two millions and a half 
of dollars, $2,433,739. 
Let us add some of the other articles that are 
now free of duty: 


Coffee and tea - - - $12,168,697 
Cocoa - - - - 15,838 
Pepper, nutmegs, mace, and other ' 

spices ~ - | -= - 854,531 
Wool costing less than eight cents, 

6,597,539 pounds - - 527,620 
Making the sum of - ~ $13,626,686 


Articles which are now received duty free. The 
tax of 20 per cent. upon which, would amount.to 
the enormous sum of $2,725,337, and which must 
be paid by the consummer, and which falls most 
oppressively on the poor. 

Sir, there is no necessity of taxing the necessa- 
ries of life. The attempt to do so is a fraud upon 
the people. The total amount of free goods im- 
ported for the year ending September 30th, 1839, 
amounted to - - ~ $76,401,792 
Goods imported paying duties to - 85,690,340 

Now, sir, when the late Democratic Administra- 
tion permitted goods to_ be imported duty free, to 
the value of seventy-six. millions of dollars, why 
is it that the present Administration refuses to 
allow to be imported free of duty, the articles of 
tea, coffee, cocoa, the spices, and wool costing 
less than cight cents per pound, to the value of 
only thirteen millions of dollars? The vast list of 
free goods furnishes ample range for taxation. 
There is no necessity, and therefore no justice, in 
including the articles I have named, or salt, sugar, 
or molasses, or coarse wool, OY blankets for do- 
mestic use, costing less than seventy-five cents 
each. f : 

Sir, this odious system of taxing the necessaries 
of life, is beginning to be exploded even in Eng- 
land, The moneyed aristocracy of that far-famed 
island, are scarecly able to grind the people there 
with that species of taxes which this Administra» 
tion are attempting to saddle upon our people. 

I read from a very able speech, of avery able 
member of the British Parliament, [Mr. Hume,] 
made on the 13th of May last, upon the sugar du- 
ties and corn laws: ; 

+My, Hume said that, last year, a motion was made to re- 
duce the duty on foreign sugar to 36 shillings, which the Govern- 
ment had resisted; he, Mr Hume, had the pleasure of support- 
ing that motion, and regreited the opposition then given to it; 
Dot it was now held, thatas the Government had voted against 
that measure last session, they were prevented from bringing 
forward the same measure this. He looked only to the value 
of the proposed measure, and considered that objection as in- 
admissible. He carednot whether it was the deliberation of a 
day, a week, or a year; he considered it an excellent, measure, 
that was called for in justice to the people. 

Acain: for th t ohibitions and restrietions 

pats ately for the country, pror t à 
iad whieh fimited the manufactures and trade of the coune 
ay avery greatextent, andthe present measure of her Ma- 
aisters was only an approximation to ie trade. i 
Der ¿raised by protection was a tux larg on the 

fete and he held that YP oney ought, by what is called 
Oe ave dutl jmnort, to be taken out of the pockets of 
srotective duties of import, e pocki 
ne individual to go into the pockets of any other individual; 
he fursher held that the Government ought, for the purposes of 


sible amount of duty upon 
revenue, to place the smallest possib d 
es articles of food which were for the consumption of the 


jeople. 
mas On ate) wished that the proposal had been for the 


removal of ail restrictions and protections; and he was satisfied 
that ere long they must come to free trade, 


Again: 


> viher (the Mi isters). ought to liberate trade from all pro: 
A duti K 

the pré posed rates of: duty ón sugar, being of opinion that they 
hag nat sufiicipnily Joweredthe duty.on colonial, sugar, which 
they ougtit to féduce to 18s. or 20s. the rate existing in 1S0L. 
‘The country should; however, understand, that the-object of 
Ministers was to raise revenue for the public service without 
faxation; and.that the object of their opponents was to con- 


bt rotect! i, OF, in other words, to continue the tax on the 


consuimets of Sagar dnd of corn. 
= The: honarable member for Aylesbury had stated that cheap 
hi ecessatily implied low. wages—a common statement of 
cörn'law supporters; whilst he: (Mr. Hume) asserted that all 
éxfierience showed results, directly the reverse, for whenever 
‘bread was cheap, trade was brisk, wages high, and artisans had 
: ged food, lodging,-and clothing. This held good in gene- 
i na nd, hut the strongest proof was to be found in the 
ited States of America, where food’ was generally cheap, 
and wagesalwayshigh. 
=fPhe, accursed corn laws interfered with the revenue of the 
country, and in every way with the comfort and happiness of 
the people;, they prevented them from exchanging the produce 
of. their labor for foed, 
He Ot 


t. Hume) had made an accurate calculation of the 
amount of the tax which the people had paid to the planters in 
thai increased "prices of three articles, sugar, molasses, and 
cy sea, goneumed by them.in the year 1840, which amounted to 
P 791 g 


‘fea and foréign coffee had been admitted, and there had 
been an increase in_ the consumption ‘since 1821 of 80 per cent. 
while on sugar, under tho prohibitive duties, there had heen an 
Increase of ony lö percent. Tea and coffee had been largely 
used without the proportion of sugar, tothe great privation of 


S peoples: . 3 i 
m Tipe ctoiinnion of sugar had decreased during the last 
forty: sais, as the duty had increased, In 1801, when the dut 
was be. per hundred weight, the consumption was 284 pounds 
arhead; but, in 1840, when the price was extravagantly high, 
thé consumption decreased to 14} pound per head. Such had 
been the effect of the prohibitive duties on the’ consumption of 


Sigari , 
ng y average Increase of price, hy protection, for these five 


years—1836, 1837, 1838, 1839, 1840—was 16s. 9d. and the people 
ofthis country having, during that period, consumed 18,773,207 
hundred weight of sugar, had, consequently, paid the enormous 
gum of £15,236,000 (equal to $75,000,000) taxation, in the shape 
of protection to the sugar monopolists, over and above what they 
would have paid for their engar if no protective duty had exis.» 
edu if chis was not plunder of the people by law, for the bene- 
fit of one class only, he should hike to know what was plunder ” 


Such, sir, (said Mr. McRepgrrs,) are the opi» 
ni jf a gentleman who has been a member cf 
the‘ British Parliament upwards of thirty years. 
His experience and intelligence will, I hope, allow 
the to introduce him as a good witness against the 
tieasures Of taxation now proposed by the Federal 
jarty in the American Congress; and against a 
tax bill already passed by a Federal House of Re- 
Ptésentatives. f 
, Sir, the whole scheme for dividing our revenue 
—anhd this bill proposes nothing elee—(for its au- 
thors admit that the whole of the present revenue 
is insufficient to carry on the Government, and are 
assing bills to borrow money.) isa mere device of 
oneyed aristocracy and suck gamblers to tax 
people in disguise. Impost duties fall upon 
tfade, upon commerce, tipon industry. As duties 
àre increased, evety one knows that the great inte- 
ésis affected by them are retarded, and as these 
ditties again are diminished, the same interests are 
stimulated. The bill that has passed the House is 
the more obnoxious because it iaxes the articles 
used by the poor as much as these used by the rich. 
In all systems of direct taxation, the rich would 
contribute most of the revenue, beeause the tay 
would then fall on property and lands but in direct 
taxation the poor pay in equal proportions upon 
all'the necessaries of life, where doties fall upon 
consumption and not npon property. 

“Sir, we on this side of the House have met with 
an opposition in our attempts to amend the dis'ri- 
bution bill, which is wholly inexplicable, unless we 
are to conclude that by previous arrangement 
among its friends no amendments were to be allowed. 
A-great number of the most salutary amendments 
~—hose demanded by every principle of justice— 
have been rejected by a strict party vote, 

The most important amendment which we have 
carried, is the one offered by myself on the 9th, in 
committee, to include the Territories of Wisconsin, 
lewa, and Florida, for a share of the distribution 
about tó be made. It was at first voted down. A 
week afterwards, I was surprised and gratified to 
find the chairman of the commiiice, who had voted 
aga'nst it, coming forward and offering it support. 
Upon being reminded that that amendment had 
been offered and voted down, the honorable chair- 
man said he-had forgotien that he had voted against 
i 

Tonly -mention this to-show that an indiscrimi- 
nale opposition to amendments may unintentional- 
ly do injustice, i 


? 


jt required for revenue. He did notapprove of | 
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The amendment was afterwards carried, Upon 
my motion, when the bill was reported to the Sc- 
nate, by a voie of. 22 to 18—every Democrat pre- 


‘gent aud the honorable chairman voting in the af- 


firmative. A : 

Sir, he honorable member from Virginia who 
sits nearest to me [Mr. Ancusn] says, that if ihe 
old States do not now claim the land, the time is 
coming when they will lose it, from the weight of 
representation in the West and South. Sir, the 
policy of the Government in disposing of these 
lands has been for the benefit and support of the 
Union. The proceeds have been applied to na- 
tional, purposes. They have contributed to sup- 
port your army, and te provide arms for future 
use, to build and equip your navy, and to erect 
forts and arsenals. So faras the past is concerned, 
the public domain has been applied to the great 
purposes contemplated by cessions from particular 
Staes, and puichases from foreign Governments. 
The States formed upon those lands have observed 
the utmost gocd faith in their stipulations teward 
the General Government. There is no matter of 
reproach resting upon their escutcheons. And, sir, 
what more cin the old Staies, or their Senators on 
this floor, desire? If they want any thing more, 
they have it in the renown and national glory 
which the new Siaies have added to this Union. 

I will not believe that any one of the old States, 
and especially that old, renowned, and unterrified 
Commonwealth, after haying contributed so much 
to the advancement of her children in that great 
valley, will ever permit a feeling of avarice to mar 
her good will, or to form any rule of her action. 
On the contrary, her whole course and policy fir 
sixty years, is marked with the loftiest patriotism. 
If any oneshould ask what have the ceding States 
received for the transfer of their Western lands to 
the Government, Jet but him cast his eyes from the 
lakes along the map of that great valley to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and count the towns, and villages, 
and citics, and improvements that have been 
made. Let him count the States that have risen 
npon these lands, and that are pressing forward 
with giant strides in the cause of human happiness 
and human improvement. Let him behold a ter- 
ritory, larger than half the kingdoms of Europe, 
and count their millions of population, distin- 
guished ter all those high qualities which adorn 
out nature, and the question as to the boon they 
had received will be answered. His soul would 
swell to overflowing at the contemplation of the 
imperishable glory which the great stars in that 
valley have added to the Union. 

Sir, Burke once said, when debating our cause 
ia the British Parliament, at the commencement of 
ths Revolution, that the Ministry, Lord North and 
others, had underestimated the population of the 
cclonies. They had stated the number at less than 
three millions, He insisted it was more; but he 
added tbat population increased so rapidly in Ame- 
rica, that whatever might be fixed upon as the true 
data, while they were debating the sebject, the in- 
crease would far catstrip the estimated numbers, 

The West has verified all this, and more. Af 
the learned theories about population, have been 
thrown into the shade, by what has passed in 
review before us. Reality has owstripped_ fiction. 

And, sir, one of the great causes of our advance- 
ment, is the Democratic institutions in the New 
States. The old aristocratie notion of confining 
the right of suffrage to property, or to the free. 
hold, which still finds some favor on this side of 
the ridge, has given way with us, and those whom 
we require to pay taxes, to work on roads, apd to 
fight our battles, we think are worthy to vote. 
The Athenians made it a capita! offence for 
Strangers to intrude their voice into the public 
councils. We think the reasons for excluding 
forsigners from civil or political rights, who are 
worthy and qualified, has measurably ceased, and 
a liberal and fraternal policy is adopted; and thus 
far it has worked well. 

Sir, a leading feature in the poiley of Virginia, 
was to organize States upon th: public. domain. 
The terms of her deed of cession seem not to look 
beyond the period when the Siates should -be 
formed. There isa strong inference from this of 
what Virginia meant. Sir, Congiess was not in- 
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sensible of this, and therefore took the preeaution 


| tomake bargains with the Territories, or rather to 


impose unconstitutional terms of their admission 
into the Union, upon the subject of the. public 
lands. My belief is, that Virginia never intended 
that the- publie domain should. be claimed as a 


` permanent source of revenue. ‘My belief is, that 


she intended, that when the General Government 
surrendered the local Government to the new 
States, the remaining territcry should also be 
surrendered. 

Bat, sir, it is not Virginia we are contending 
with to-day. Itis the land pirates, and the stock- 
jobbers, who have raised the wind, and are getting 
up instructions for Senators, and moving every in- 
terest that they suppose can csntribute to carry this 
bill through Congress. 

To quiet the settlers on the public lands, the 
bill preposes to grant pre emptions, and i's fraudu- 
lent character is at once perceived, inthe list. of 
impediments thrown in the way of pre-emptions, 

Ist. The pre emption is refused unless the land 
be surveyed before it was settled upon; thereby 
making the vegiect or inability of the Government 
to hasten the surveys, the cause for this oppressive 
restriction. The early and invrepid pioneer is most 
entitled to the protection of the Government. Is it 
just to exclude the first settlers from a pre-emption, 


. Whether they build their houses, ph ugh their fields, 


and plant their corn, either before or after the land 
was surveyed?. What difference can a survey 
make? ‘Tae whole West will be injured by this 
restriction, In Illinois, and other States, there are 
hundreds and thousands of citizens ‘residing upon 
the public lands which have nct been surveyed. 
Sir, we have had counties organized and thickly 
populated upon the public domain. And let me 
say further, that no population upon this earth is 
more just, more upright, or more hospitable, than 
that population. Honer, integrity, and chivalry, 
are their birthright. The whole of the denuncia- 
tions of the setilers upon the public lands are only 
evidence of the ignorance of the men who make 
them. This restriction is oppressive, and violates 
every pre-emption law from 1812 to this day. 

2d. A pre-emption is denied in all cases where 
the party has 320 acres of land in any State or 
Territory. An emigrant for the West may leave 
320 acres on thisside of the mountains which are 
too poor to furnish hima support, and which he 
cannot tell, or he may have military land in the 
Southwest which is undated, or not fit for enlti- 
vation. In both cases he must sacrifice his land, 
or lose a pre-emption under this biil, 

3d. Itis refused when the party leaves his own 
land, to reside upon the public land, An indi- 
vidual may have but forty acres where he resides, 
or he may own. but a house and lot ina town, 
and his removal may bs dictated by duty to his” 
family; or his homestead may be without timber, 
or water, or prove io be unhealthy, by which he 
may be force] toseek a new residence—yet this 
bill has no bowels of compassion; such a man is 
absolucely prohibited upon any terms, from obtain. 
ing a pre-emption, 

dih If there be mines of coal or other mineral, 
a preemption is refused: a restriction never bes 
fore inserted in any pre-emption law, so lar as coal 
is concerned. f 

5th It refuses to increase or diminish the disiri- 
butive shares to the States, according to the census 
to be taken under their own laws, by which the 
new States will lose all that will be due to them for 
their immense increase of population for the next 
ten years. 

In the last ten years the new States and Terri. 
tories increased about three hundred per cent. 
We may reasonably suppose the increase 
will not be less in the ten years to come. T'he 
distribution to be made upon the census of 1840, 
and to be continued upon that census till 1850, 
will defraud the new States cut of more than one 
half the dividend to which they would be jusily 
entitled. INo man here, or any where, will deny 
this. Yet amo ion which we made on this side of 
the House to correct this evil, hasbeen voted down 
by a strict party vote. 

6th. This bill refuses to equalize the grants of 
land to the new Slates. Ohio has received’ one 
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million a hundred and ferty-three thousand acres 
of land, and less than half that quantity, only five 
hundred thousand acres, isproposed for Missouri, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Misissipi and Michigan. 
Hlinois is cat off with four hundred and ninety- 
two thovsand acres less than Ohio, and two hun- 
dred and foar thousand Jess than Indiana, and 
Alabama fares even worse thar Tinois. 

7th. This distribution, oppressveas it is shown 
to be, is te be followed up by other measures. still 
more cbjectionable. 

Taxation upon the necessaries an} comforts of 
life, and upon the industry ofthe farmers, me- 
chanics, and laborers, is to replace the amount thus 
withdrawn from the national Treasury. 

Sir, let me appealto honorable Senators from 
the new States to stand by us this day, and aid 
us to defeat this bill of abominations. 

The power is in your own hands. You voted 
with us upon several of our amendments, Re- 
member that we are sustained by the Democracy 
of the North, the West, and the South. All that 
is necessary to insure its defeat, is for the S:nators 
from the new States, where the bill will operate 
mo't oppre-sively, to present an undivided front 
against ils passage, 

The new Sates need have no apprehension that 
the defeat of this bill will operate to their prejudice 
in the pittance of land which it proposes for them. 
A law granting to the new States the quantity pro- 
posed for them in this bill, would certainly receive 
the whole vote of the Senate. A delay even until 
next session, may enable us to correct the inequali- 
ties of the scheme now before us, 

Sir, there are many and powerful reas:ns why 
the bill, in its present form, should be defeated. Lis 
advocates havea mort decided advantage. We 
c naot now fight the battle which we can hereafter, 
because we have los! one of our main battalions, 
Tne Federal party have obtained a temporary as- 
cendency in the Legislature of the renowned and 
venerable Keystone State, Pennsylvania, and have 
instructed her Senators upon the subject of tke Dis- 
tribution bill, so that they were not at liberty te 
vote for our amendments to equalize the grants of 
land to the new Sates, nor for such modifications 
of the bill as will do justice to the West. Sir, the 
known D>mocratic character of Penvsylvania is a 
sufficient guarantee that at no distant period she 
will be disenthralled fiom the councils that gave 
the iostructions; and we have every hope that she 
will thea come to the reseae. i regret the loss of 
the votes of her two distnguished Senators. 1 
know their hearts 2re with us, but Trespect and 
yield to the authority by which they hold them- 
selves to be governed. 

Sir, I understard that the honorable’ Senators 
from Virginia also vote under instraciions from 
that Siate, or what they regard as equivalent to 
iostructions. 

[Mr. Rives read the resolutions which had pass- 
ed the Hoare of Delegates of Virginie; he was un- 
dersteed to say they had not been concerred in by 
the Sena’e; bat that in accordance wich them he 
should vote for the bil ] 

Mr. McRosears said that all the new States 
wanted was time; the justice of their cause is a 
aufiicient guarantee that Virginia wil modify these 
instructions. 

Sir, let me tell the Senators from the new Siztes 
that if they intend that justice shail be dose to 
their constituents, ii must be done before this bi 
pass. Sir, the passage of this bill into a law, will 
clove ihe door against them. H will create a par- 
ty to make war upon you; and all the assurances 
held out that amendments will hereafter be made 
toc your benefit, wiil prove to be the idle fabrie ofa 
vision. The pasvage of this bill, and which can on'y 
be carried by your votes, will, by the mest obvious 
laws of buman character, raise up a party in all 
the States sgainst you—a party founded upon ava- 
rice, and cemented in expectancy with hundreds of 
millions of the precious metals. It will come into 
the political world armed and equipped, and will 
command a power that will bid defiance to you 
hereafter, Ihave now done. 

In an humble way Ihave tried to discharge the 
duty I owed to my constituents, If this bill should 
pass, 1 have some hope of its defeat by a co-ordi- 


nate department of this Government at the other 
end of Pennsylvania avenne. If that hope should 
fail, then the remaining alternative, and greatest of 
them all, is the people—the just men of this land; 
and I thank my God that they hold the power of 
thisccuntry in their hands, and that] have’ never 


| yet been mistaken in their justice. 


SPEECH OF MR. HASTINGS, 
OF OHIO, 

In the House of Representatives, August 9, 1841— 
Agains: the Uni eq S:ates Fiscal Bank bill, and 
the repeal of the Independent Treasury. 

I am torty, Mr. Speaker, that there is a determi- 

nation, by the majority in this House, to repeal the 
Independent Treasury act, which separates Bank 
and State, and provides for collecting and disburs- 
ing the public moneys in the constitutional curren- 
cy, thereby keeping that much gold and silver in 
constant circulation, so imperatively needed by the 
industrials of the community, one of the best mea- 
sures for keeping in circulation an every-day 
sound currency for the working man and the legi- 
timate busines; man, that has been devised since 
the ordinance of 1789—I say legitimate business 
man, in contradistinction to stock speculators and 
jobbers, and mere paper money hucksfers in trade, 
who all claim to be business men; and one of the 
best guards against the distracting effects of inordi- 
nate bank expansions and contractions that has 
been introduced tothe people. And now, before 
they have had time to test or feel its salutary influ- 
ence and powers in fuil operation, it must te re- 
pea'ed, an evident proof of the inflaence of the paper 
money mongers, to whom i! is as obnoxious as 
equal rights is to exclusive privilega, for it would 
go far towards dissipating the delusion of the paper 
money baaking dynasty, as it deprives it of tbe 
use of the public moneys, and of the profits and in- 
fiuence to be derived from that use, deprives it of 
a proportionate quantum of the influence those mo- 
neys enabled it to exercise on the elections, and, 
more than all, deprives it of the prospect of perpe- 
tuating itself, through ils intimate connection with 
the Government, by involving it in its desolating 
policy and designs. 
I regret still more that, throug’ this repeal, the 
unnatural and dangerous connection of Bank and 
State is again to be renewed more intimately and 
indissolubly than ever, feeling a perfect convic- 
tion ‘hat the remarriage angurs any thing hut good 
to ihe presperity and independence of the people, 
subjectiug them again—and the working part of 
them particularly—to the pernicious action of the 
same monetary revalsions and flucteations, from 
which the Inderendent ‘Preasury law had measura- 
bly reLeved them, by wresting their purse from 
the fangs of the paper demon that had held it so 
long in durance. 

I do not kaow, sir, the 
word upon thi i i 
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peeple’s Repres or, hich cat 
me cif from examining the merits of ihe distribu- 


tion bill, likewbe prevented me from divcasnng 
thote of the Fiscal Bank bill; forcing them curcf 
ittee of ihe Whole ina jew days, atbouga 
E shimy ous resule, 
mporiance to the Jiberie: and interests 
of the American people. that bave ever been laid 
before their Represeniatives for acion. 

There isone great, immutable principle, Mr. 
Speaker, that this Fiscal Bank is monstrously, 
grossiy obaoxious to—a priaciple which is the ri- 
tality, the life-blood of a Republic, of a free 
people—a principle preceding the Constitutioa i'- 
se!, superior to it; aud that principle is—the equal 
rights of the pecple;—a principle so sacred, tbat no 
Constitution, no law, can abrogate or violate. It 


is inherent; it is the pure, pervading spirit-or ele- 
ment that conserves, that regulates, that binds to- 
gether, that support a free Government; it is the 
essence of liberty itself. It should beso hallowed, 
so cherished, so well undersood by a people that 
would continue to be free, that the man who would 
be willing to infringe in either by word or déed 
should be considered a traitor totke glorious sen- 
timents that inspired, ennobled, and sustained the 
efforts of the patriots of the Revolution. All Con- 
stitutions, all laws, whether Siate or Federal, must’ 
be amenable to this great principle; they must all 
be tes’ed by it; and whatever will not stand ‘that 
test, mast be dissipated, given to the winds—for, 
in the human breast, it is above every circum- 
tance that may conflict with it; it is the personi- 
fication of justice and truth in man associated with 
his fellow man, to guide him in the polity of free 
government. 

But heretofore, alas! we have not been guided by 
it, notwithstanding that the admonitions of repeated 
revalsions and calamities in our monetary affairs 
and indastriaf interests have warned us to return 
to its plain direction. I believe it was Mr. Hamil- 
ton who offered the first insult to this. primary 
principle of free government, and succeeded in 
perpetrating the outrage. It passed with impuni- 
ty; and infraction succeeded infraction from 
that day henceforward, until a glimmering of 
light presented itself in the separation of Bank 
end State. 

No expediency, no pretence, no circumstance of 
speculative good, however specious—no general- 
weifare pretext whatever, shouid sanctiona viola. 
tion of the equal righis of the people, or of the 
S:a'es in their sovereignties; for it is this sacred 
principle, this holy tie, that cements a free people 
t-gether in interes’; that ocments the Union—that 
g orious Union—ihat enables us to bid defiance to 
the world in arms, Every depariure in legislation 
from this inestimable conservator of rational liber- 
ty is an approach towards dissolution~-both of 
free government and the Union; and a perseve- 
rance in such deviations from this unerring, this 
golden rule for the perpetuation of freedom and in- 
dependence, must inevitably end in the destruction 
of both. Nothing but a strict adherence to it will 
prevent such a catastrophe; and I hope and trust 
that we will yet get into the true path, and carry 
this principle out in its purity and perfection. Then, 
and not tli then; will we be essentially a free and 
happy people. f 

For my own part, it is the polar-star that guičes 
me in all my politica! action, in carrying out the 
will ef those who sent me here. I know and feel 
that we are not infallbie: but I would fain hope 
that Heaven will assist us in judging rightly, as 
far as our frail natures will permit, when we sine 
cerely desire it, It is trae, in performing my duty 
as ihe representative of my consulnents, where no 
alternative may be left me but.a choice of evils, 
asan act of necessity 1 may be obliged to prefer 
the lesser evil to avert the greater; but this will be 
the result of forceful prudence, not of free will. 
Nevertheless, the test cf the judgment and demo- 
cratic purity of the representative should be a strict, 
rigid observance of the equal rights of the people— 
an eminent republican tesian emanation of that 


sublime moral pine ple, “do as you wi uld be done 
by.” And it appears lo me thata good general 
y 


rule fer the guidance and assistance of the repres 
sentative in legislating rightly, is, always to place 
himself, in his minds eye, in the people’s place, 
and they in his; in plain English, “doing unto them 
as he would they should do unto him.” 

huis very plain, Mir. Speaker, that ia every act 
we aliempt to do as legislators for the Union, our 
very first consideraiion, the very first question we 
shoud ask ourselves, should be—will it violate the 
Gonstitation, er the equal rights of the people or 
of she States, or infringe the sovereignties of the 
Stves? And if it should be obnoxious to any of 
hese particalars, diseaid it from our imaginations 
at ones, as we would an impossibility; for an ime 
possibility it would be, in relation to the vital 
pricciple of free government, of truth, justice, and 
right, and the perpztwity of the Union. That the 
establishment cf this Bank, or Fiscal Agent, will per- 
petrate these enormities, I will show as I go alongs 
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and by: its doing so, of course it cannot.effect the 
Bat pases it ‘ostensibly professes. `. eed 

; From the character. of some of our legislation, it 
might be supposed. that we forget that the powers 


of the: General Government are derivative; that the - 


inherent, or legitimate power of the penple—which 
is their. equal rights—is diffusive as well as concen- 
trative; the power of the last. being derived from 
the first. on ge 

The power. of the people in a republic—the State 
of Ohio, for.iastance—is both diffusive and concen. 
trative. „Always diffusive; concentrated only in 
the ‘action of governing through the power of the 
people. as one. and indivisible. Essentially diffu- 
sive, eyery individual being an equal and indepen- 
dent atom of power; partially concentrative in the 
combination of the atoms to form a Government, 
and the action of that Government, guided and 
limited by a Consti!ution formed by the people 
themselves, in their inherent, legitimate sove- 
reignty, through the exercise of their equal rights 
-in combination—all power being derived from, 
and resolving itself into the people, through the 
action of the diffusive into the concentrative, and 
of the concentrative into the diffusive. Hence, any 
law ‘that Congress makes, which violates the equal 
rights of the people, (as this Bank will do,) in- 
volves their sovereignty; for itis a concentration of 
their equal rights into a whole whic composes that 
sovereignty, But as there is no such thing as per- 
fection in humanity, when mankind attempt to go- 
vern themselves in aggregate masses there must be 
some check—some balance to protect the minority 
against arbitrary excesses in the majority. That 
check, or balance, is a Constitution—a code of re- 
gulations—which prescribes certain defined, just 
action, that the majority must confine itself to in 
the exercise of its power. Itis the necessity of 
the thing, the absence of perfection in human na- 
ture, that suggests and brings this resource to the 
aid of free Government, and enables it to approach 
as near to perfection in its pclity as human skill 
will permit. 

- At the same time this Constitution cannot, must 
not, abrogate, or infringe, or evade the inherent, 
inalienable rights of the individual in his equality 
of political relations to his fellow-man; because 
they are rights which Omnipitence has endowed 
him with--they belong to his nature, and are a 
part of il; which man cannot confer, and therefore 
cannot tale away. Outrage a man’s equal rights, 
and yououtragehisliberty; and no man will permit 
the the latter to be touched, and'herefore he should 
be equally as tenacious of the former’s inviolabili- 
ty. And as the States, in the exercise of their go- 
vernmental powers, have not, rightfally, the power 
to infringe the cqual rights of their people at home, 
they could not give up to the Federal Constitution, 
at its formation, a power which they did not pos- 
sess; which they never can possess; and of course 
their representatives on this floor cannst do it 
through legislation. And it is a pity that this 
all-important truth had not been considered and 
clearly defined by the great minds that formed 
that instrament-—-I mean the Federal Constitution. 
It would have saved the American people a world 
of monetary miseries that have been jnflicted on 
them by the Hamiltonian paper money finance 
schemes, and train of monopoly, and vested rights, 
and special privilege devices, that have torment. 
ed the people to the present hour. 

The very first consideration, the first principle, 
the vitality of fice Government, is the equal 
rights of the people; it is the foundation, and the -be- 
ginning, aed the end; itis the pure essence of liberiy, 
that prevades, and strengthens, and keeps together 
the whole body politic of associated freemen in this 
Union, And through the whole action cf Federal 
Government, this all-prevading element of fredora 
must be held sacred; not a particle of it must be ab- 
stracted from the atmosphere of Demecrsey. We 
cannot be redemed from the oppressive circum- 
stances we have brought on ourselves by any halt- 
ing expedients whatscever. Nothing but an abdsclute 
submission to the benign, healing, conservative 
agency of this pure spirit of liberty can sustain, 
ean save us. So far, unfortunately, we have not re- 
spected, but outraged it—grossly outraged it; and 
for which we have been justly punished. Yes, sir; 
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we have recklessly, perversely, violated, out- 
raged this vital principle of equal rights. We vio- 
lated it by chariering United States. Banks, we vio- 
lated by passing bounty laws; we violated it by dis- 
criminating and protective tariffs; we violated it by 
credit duties; we violated it by associating the fiseal 
concerns of the Government. with banks of issue; 
we violated it by alien andsedition laws; we viola- 
ted it by special and exclusive privilege- laws; and 
we -are now attempting to violate it more signally 
than ever, by establishing a paper money corpora- 
tion, involving a never-ending system of debt and 
taxation, to be wrung out of the laborof the Ameri- 
can people,and reduce them virtually to a stage of 
vaszalage. We violate it by every act in which con- 
fer upon a part, or corporation, any portion of 
the power which belongs only to the whole in as- 
sociation, through the action of Government. Yes; 
in doing these things we have been exercising a 
power we do not possess—a power which neither 
the States nor the people can prefer upon 
us, because the equal rights of the people 
are inherent, legitimate; they are elements of 
their being, that they cannot detach from them- 
selves; they preceded the Constiiution, and could 
not be placed within its control, nor even can; they 
are imperishable; they are plain truths, so sensitive 
that no man will suffer another to touch them. And 
yet—strang? inconsistency! we have permitted 
those whom we have chosen to make laws for their 
better protection and perpetuity, to outrage them 
to an extent that leads to their extinction! 

It was this holy, this inspiriting principle, that re- 
jected taxation without representation, evinced. in 
the enthusiastic but cool, determined purpose of 
throwing the taxed tea into the sea at Boston. It 
was the principle that fought the battles of the Re- 
volution. It was the principle that enabled our 
forefathers to sustain the privations, hardships, and 
sufferings of that seven years’ war. It was the 
principle that carried us triumphantly through that 
giorious Revolution, so dear to the American peo- 
ple and to all who love liberty throughout the 
world. It was the principle that made us free, and 
the principle that founded that freedom through the 
Constitution andthe Union. And itis the sacred, vital 
principle, that will keep us a free people. Yes; so 
sacred, 30 vital, that it must no longer be violated 
with impunity. No, sir; the people, if they wish 
to preserve their liberties, must come to the rescue; 
they must no longer permit this all important, all 
pervading, all-imperative, all-sustaining principle 
of free government—this effulgent talisman of six 
words of hallowed import to the ear of every 
freeman who loves his country and her liberties— 
“the equal righis of the people”—to be violated or 
invaded under any pretence whatsoever. But, 
withal, notwithstanding these self-evident. truths, 
we have been outraging this principle from the 
commencement of our career as a free people un- 
til the present hour. Alexander Hamilton out- 
raged it; we outraged it by chartering United States 
Banks; we outraged it by alien and sedition laws; 
and we outraged it, as I said befre, by bounty, 
monopoly, exclusive privilege, vested rights, credit 
duties, corporations, bank affiliation, and discrimi- 
nating and protective tariff laws. And we now 
see and feel the conscquencies which prove it. The 
heavy inordinate balance of trade against us from 
1789 to 1837, of $752,000,000, whieh I exhibited 
inmy remarks on this floor upwards of twelve 
months ago, proves the outrage. The corruptions 
of the United States Bank, which have robbed and 
reduced to poverty the widow and the orphan, 
prove the outrage. The calamitons, demoralizing, 
and enslaving eff-cts of the whole banking er dis- 
credit system prove the outrage. The 4200,000,000 
of debt that the States are involved in preve the 
oitrage. Our unnatural entanglements with Bri- 
tish policy, and designs, and interesis, and infla- 
ences, prove the outrage. Our sectional jealousies, 
and dissatisfactions, and murmurings, prove the 
outrage, The extreme revulsionsin our trade and 
manufactures, and all our industrial pursuits, 
prove the outrage. And our present monetary pri- 
vations prove it most impressively. Yes, sir; all 
these m'series and sufferings are to be traced to the 
continuous violation of that Democratic principle— 
the equal rights of the people—by those whom the 
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people intrusted with the œstinies of the Republic. 


“But we cannot afford to siolate this principle any 


longer; it cost too much £r that. It was recognised, 
established, at the priceof blood, and treasure, and 
suffering, and privation. We are going too far. It 
must be reinstated in xs. pristine purity, and eful- 
gence, and power, or our liberties will be gone. 
Error and aristocravé, leaven, which we have per- 
mitted to work, to pervade the body politic too long; 
to overshadow the principle of independence too 
long, must be dissipated, crushed, never to revive, 
never to rise, A sacred regard for the equal rights 
of the people is the test of Democracy; and he that 
will not stand that test, be he high functionary, or 
legislator, or constituent, is no Democrat. He may 
call himself one; he may endeavor to impose on 
the people with glozing professions—and succeed, 
too, for a time, as has unfortunately been the case 
heretofore too often and too long; nevertheless, he 
will not be a Democrat. We might, with as much 
truth, assert black to be white, as assert such a 
man to bea Democrat. An adherence to this prin- 
ciple is the true criterion of Democracy, and we 
cannot be a free people unless we establish it. 

The people of a Siate give up a portion of ‘their 
power for their better government and protection; 
but, in doing so, they did not, and could not, give 
upa particle of their equal rights towards each 
other. And the States relinquished a portion of 
their sovereign power to the Union, for their better 
protection and safety; nor did they, in doing so, 
give up a particle either of their equal rights to- 
wards each other. Therefore, itis obvious that, 
oa a strict observance of the first—the equal rights 
of the people—hangs self-government; and on an 
equaily strict observance of the latter—the equal 
rights of the States—hangs the Union. “Do unto 
others as ye would. they should do unto you: on 
this hang all the law and the prophets.” What a 
sublime, plain, Democratic principle this is !—-how 
self-evident!—how self-acting! And do not the 
equal rights of the people maintain, embody, and 
reflect this holy principle to the very lette? If you 
infringe your neighbor’s equal right with yourself, 
is it doing as you would be done by? Yet the peo- 
ple’s representatives seem to forget, lose sight of, 
or will not understand these great truths. Do they 
not yieid them to interest, precedent, expediency, 
political design, or mistaken policy? I ask the 
question in perfect sincerity of heart. Surely, nei- 
ther the people nor the Siates elect men to pass 
laws that will invade their equal rights! and this 
Bank will do that most flagrantly. I solemnly be- 
lieve that, if we persevere in the reckless abuse of 
this principle, as we have done from the days of 
Alexander Han:ilton to the present, the Republic 
must fall through. Oa the other hand, if we re- 
turn to, and carry into entire practice, this vital 
conservator of freedom-—-the equal rights of the 
people and States—and never swerve from it, all 
will be well; our Republic will endure and pros- 
per; and the Union, which is the band of our 
strength and safety and peace, will continne to 
keep us an harmonious, and powerful, and prospe- 
rous people. And a consciousness of this palpable 
truth should induce the people to reject every propo- 
sition that invades their equal rights in the slightest 
degree, and expel from their confidence every man, 
be he high or be he low, who attempts even ihe 
most trifling inroad upon this imperishable Demo- 
cratic principle. Measure them, and judge them 
by their strict observance of it; and, let their pro- 
fessions be what they may, do not trust them, un- 
less they come plainly. up to that standard—tbat 
trying touchstone. ‘(his isa broad, common, and 
only safe ground on which ail can meetand agree, 
irrespective of party; for truth, and justice, and ne- 
cessity, make it the one indispensabie, all-pervad- 
ing, and all-supporting ingredient in free govern- 
ment. Let every act.of Government be tested by 
this infallible standard—the equal rights of the 
people: and those ihat are consisient with it, retain; 
and those that are not, reject decidedly. 

Every act of Congress which gives one man, or 
part of she community, or branch of industry, a 
specific or exclusive advantage or preference or 
privilege over another, is a vi-lation of the equal 
rights of the people, and of their sovereignty. A 
violation of these rights may be further defined by 
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Fiscal Bank—Mr. Hastings. 


simple i'lustraticn or two. Suppose I had voted 
for this fiscal bank, (an impossibility, by the way,) 
and on my return home one of my constituents 
were to ask me the reason why I did so; and! 
should answer that it was for the general weilfare— 
the general good: what, would be-his reply? “The 
general welfare, indeed! Is an infraction of indi- 
vidual rigët for the general welfare? Ts not the 
general welfare the welfare of individuals in com- 
bination; and do you not, by invading the one, in- 
vade the other? Whatrighthave you, my repre- 
sentative, to make a law that my neighbor B. shall 
mark and circulate two or three dollars of paper 
money for one of silver, in derogation of my equal 
rights? Or what right have you to make a law 
that upon $100 of specie he may make $300 of 
paper money, lend it, and receive interest for it; 
and I shall not do the same upon $100 worth of 
Whoa? Is not that giving capital (two-thirds or 
three-fourths of it fictitious too) a preference, an 
advantage over labor—over labor which is the 
parent, the producer of real capital? What right 
have you to make paper money, under ary dis- 
guise or pretence whatever? And further, what 
right have you to say that ke shall do this for 20 
years, and call it a contract with me? What! 
gontract away to Mr. B, to a corporation, in re- 
ference to this advantage, my vote for 20 years! 
éontract away my liberty, my free will—enslave 
me to a paper despot—and eall it law, call it a con- 
tract, and say that our future representatives shall 
fot repeal it! Did I vote for you to perpetrate these 
wrongs? 

“fs not gold and silver, which is the circulating 
medium, a product—property—ihe result of labor? 
Is itnot as much so as grain, or any thing else— 
portable property?—portable real estate it might be 
walled. And yet yeu wili make a law authorizing 
my neighbor to issue and cireulate a representative 
of this produci, made out of a bit of paper with a 
pieture on it, enabling him, by special privilege, 
io live and aggrandize himself without labor— 
abstracting that much from the industry of his fel- 
low.men, and to defraud the commonwealth eut of 
the duty he owes it in common with us all. Fs not 
tais a flagrant violation of cur equal rights, in de- 
fiance of justice and common sense—rights inherent, 
legitimate, elements of our being—belonging to it 
by the fiat of Ommjpotence? And yet we have 
permitted them to be abused, tampered with, out- 
raged, iavolved in chicanery, fraud, and corrnp- 
tion, by designs and theories the extreme eantago- 
nists of truth, and justice yand common sense!” But, 
suppose I were to say that this fiseal bank scheme 
would make credit—money—plentier, to develope 
the resources of the country, and regniate to cure 
rency; then he would stare to seme purpose.—. 
“Worse and worse. Do you think me a foo? 
What! make credit out of egregious palpable fic» 
tion, to be increased and decreased at pleasure, 
deranging and speculating upon the industrial pur- 
suits and interests of the community—cut of a vio- 
lation of the people’s equal rights—out of injustice! 
and misname it credit—cslling it making mouey 
pientier to develop the resources of the country! Re- 
gulating the curreucy! Distracting the currency, 
you should say. No, my very sapien! represen- 
tative, ivs all nonsense: jabor, production, industry 
and trade and commerce, left to their own sound 
energies and free action, must develope the resources 
of the country.” Such, sir, might my constituent 
say to me;—not in so many words, perhaps, bat in 
gubsiance, and signified in action, : 

We talk of precedent and expediency in te- 
lation this Fiscal Bank project. Precedent and 
expediency have misled and enslaved the warld. 
Some men—great men, too—have given up te 
them their beier j menis, when stern, Uno 
L deekion would have prevented 
years of misery to mankind. j inds 
Were infallible, precedent, derived from them, 
woald bean infallible guide; bat we know that 
this quality does not belong to human nature. Ko; 


the only sure guide is Justice; whea precedent 
will not bear that fest, we must reject it We 
raust be guided and abide by the Constitution, not 
by precedent.. Precedent makes kings, wno can 
dono wrong; and we ate going to regulaie com- 
merce and exchanges, and the industrial interests 


of the country, by a paper-money monarch called 
a Fiscal Bask; for which we have the precedent 
of two monarchs of the same natare, and the last 
cne so oppreeszive and destructive in his gperatiors 
that it should be a constant warraing to the Ameri- 
can people. But for this we had the precedent on 
Britain, who regulates her commerce ana indus- 
try bya National Baak and paper money—wiih 
the modest auxiliary, however, of a standing army 
of some hundred and twenty thousand men. Oar 
paper money monarch will have astanding army 
tuo—not military merceneries, though; we have 
not arrived quite at that yet—but by troops of 
mercenaries of another descrip'ion—by a brood of 
six and twenty deputy monarchs, called branches, 
one in each State; and baiches of satellites, called 
offices of discount and deposite, and trained bands 
of bank presidents and cashiers, and directors, and 
clerks, and hosts of borrowers and shavers, and 
speculators, and monopolists, and other voracious 
advocates of paper. How beautifully this kind of 
an army, armed with “promises to pay,” have re- 
gulated commerce, and all else, so far, the country 
well knows and feels too sensibly ever to forget. 
They regulated it into an adverse balance of trade 
of some seven hundred and fifty millions of dollars, 
and some three hundred and fifty millionsof dollas 
loss by broken banks,and some two hundred millions 
of dollars of State debts, and an incaleuiadle amount 
of dissredit, and insolvency, anc iress, and mo- 
netary conyulsion and demoratization; aad they 
regulated itinto an alliance with circumstances of 
the same character in England; and they regulated 
these one thousand three hundred millions cf dol- 
lars out of the sweat of the working-man’s 
brow, they abstracted it from the fruits of thein. 
dustry of the farmer, and the mechanic, and 
the manufacturer, and from the acquisitions cf the 
enterprising merchants, and the voyages of the 
hardy sailor—and now we are asked to try another 
such regulator. Yes, precedent has had its share 
in inflicting upon us these oppressive cireumstan- 
ces; and passed over the equal rights of the people 
as a mere nullity, in arriving atthe result. It may 
be the practice of conventional life, or rather ill- 
digested policy, to yield to precedent, but is it 
wise to do it indiscriminately? So far from it, that 
where the equal rights of the people are concerned 
or involved, it is suicidal, untess clearly right. 

My constituents did not send me here to be 
guided by precedent, no matter how imposing cr 
high in his country’s estimation the example; they 
sent me kere to do their willunder the Constitu- 
tion—that instrument to be my text-book, irrespec- 
live of precedent. Preparatory to entering on my 
duties, I pledged myself, under the solemnity of 
an oath, to support the Constitution, and it is n- 
necessary to declare that I will adhere toitto the 
best of my judgment. I bave found,during my time, 
that great men have erred as well as little men; 
that men high in office andstanding have erred; and 
I will not take such judgment for a standard. The 
Constitution will be my reference, and I will con- 
strue it at strictly as my understanding will permit; 
whatever measure it does not warrant I will reject, 
no matter what precedent it may have; I will adopt 
no‘hing on implication; I will confine myself reii- 
giously to its provisions, in preference to expedien- 
cy or undsfined latitute; and if there sheuld be a 
doubt, little or much, I will lean towards the spirit 
of the instrument itself, in its strictest sence, in 
preference, as L haves id, to expediency or impli- 
cation, or vague, unrestrained latitade~+to the in- 
strnment that was planned by sages and patriots, 
at a ynoment that tbey had the freedom and happ 
ness of mankind deeply at heart th 
just emerged irem the perils of ü 
whose expansively elevaced minds 
scending io the debasement o 
or neity ambilies, or valu 
power, : 

Congress, aecordiag to the Consthaien, m 
make laws to carry into exeeulicn the granted 
powers of tbat instrument, Bat is there nothing ic 
guide Congress in doing sot nothing ta direet ine 
jadgment, the discrimination of the Representative, 


in the exercise of s) important a duty? Usdoubted- 


ly there is: the equal rights of the people are the 
guide, the limit; and laws for ihe purpose of carry- 
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ing into effect any.of the granted powers, must net 
infringe these rights in the slightest degree, Hap- 
pily, the Constitution cou'd not give Congress the 
power; for the equal rights of the people are above 
the Constitution; they were before it; it is subordi- 
nate to them; they made it, and the creature cannot 
destroy the creator. ‘Phe equal rights of the peo- 
pie, concentrated as one, compose the legitimate 
power of the people in the action of Govern- 
ment; and Government cannot, but by usurpation, 
invade those righis; therefore, it micht be said that 
every act of Congress, of such a character, is vir- 
tually a nullity. ‘There must be some first princi- 
ple to guide human action, to regulate fallible man 
in the polity of government, and this is. it—the 
equal rights of the people. “Doing as you would 
be done by,” is this sublime, this happy principle, 
this infallible director, that smoothes all difficulties 
in the way of free Government; that enables a peo- 
ple to.associate together, to become powerful, and 
maintain their liberty in peace and harmony. This 
great principle is the birthright, tae conservator of 
majority and minority—the support and protection © 
of both. . 

HEW hat are we going to do? This Fiscal Bank 
viclates the equal righis of the people and the Con- 
stitution at almost every step; and it invades State 
rights, and oùtrages the sovereignties of the States. 
Yes, sir, it invelves all these serious consequences. 
Lt violates ihe Constitution, by making paper mo- 
ney; for no sophistry can make bank notes that do 
notrepresent gold and silver, dollar for dollar, any 
thing but paper money. It violates the Constitu- 
tion by making paper money a legal tender, direct- 
ing that the bills or notes of the Bank “shail be re- 
ceived in all payments to the United States.” It is 
irae, it atiempts to soften the violation, by adding, 
connless otherwise directed by Congress.” But this 
ecnéescension cannot abstract from the obnoxious- 
ness of the imperative injunction, We know that 
this provision of the bill dces not say that an indi- 
vidual of the people shall take this paper money; 
no-—ii only says the Government shall take it. 
Now this is infinitely worse; ior it is saying vir- 
tually that the sovereign people, in their exponent 
_—the Government—-shall take it; for surely no one 
will pretent to say that the Government is not the 
people. Yes, sir, the Government is the people, 
and the whole people; the Government is the power 
of the people in their collective capacity, 
through the sovereigaties of the States 
under the Constitution; it is composed of 
the individual equal rights of the whole- people 
concentrated in the action of governing. ‘When 
you say that Government shall take this paper- 
money in payments to the United States, you might 
as well say (and you are saying, virtually, as far 
as it goes) that every State shall take it—ihat every 
freeman shail takeit; for the States and the peo- 
ple are identified in their Government; and no ca- 
suistry, however subtle, can make it otherwise. 
You cannot do with the individual freeman’s Go- 
vernment what you imot do with himself; be- 
cause he, through nis equal righis, is an atom of 
that Government. It violates the Constitution; 
ause that instrument dces not delegate to Con- 
ss the power to establish a Bank. It gives Con- 
; simply the power to coin money and regu- 
ja ; value, And at the formation of the Con- 
stitution, a prepesiiion to include a Bank among 
the powers granted to Congress was rejected; and 
ia the amendmenis, undefined powers are express- 
iy reserved to the States or the peop Tt violates 
ights of the people, by giving capital a 
iege over labor, and making a portion 
al ont of fiction, to exist only in the 
. organizing a company of men with 
and anthorizing-them to is- 


of the peop: ; D 
racing to a corporation the Libertles and nights of 
souerity for tweniy years,—just as if the people 
of the fature will not possess the same rights and 
powers that those of the present do, to relieve 
themselves from any oppressive circumstances 
that may have be:n inflicted on them by Congress; 
and it outrages the legitimate power of the people 
in the action of Government, by conferring that 
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-part of that whole; in the shape of a. corporation. 
“And to show ihat it plainly, palpably, violates the 
“sovereignties ahd rights’ of-the States, I have only 
“to quote a portion of ‘the 16th fundamental ‘article 
‘of: the 11th section of the bill, and place along- 
‘side of it the LOth article of the amendments to the 
“Constitution of ‘the United States: > 


““WAnd the said directors may establish one or more competent. 


offices of discount and deposite in. any Territory or District of 
the: United States, -and.in.. any State, with the assent of such 
“Rtate; and when established, the said ofice or offices shall 
‘be only-withdraion or removed by the said directors prior 
Aothe expiration of this charter, with the previous assent of 
Congress:. provided, in respect to any State which shall not, at 
‘the first session of the Legislature thereof held after the pas- 
wage of this act, by resolution, or other usual legislative pro. 
ceeding, unconditional'y assent or dissent, to the establish- 
ment.of such office or offices within it, such assent of the said 
Slate shall be ‘thereafter presumed: and provided, neverthe- 
Jess, that. whenever it shall become necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution any of the powers granted by the Con- 


stitution, to establish an office. or offices in any of the States ` 


whatever, and the establishment thereof shall ‘be directed by 
Jaw, it shall be the duty of ‘the said directors to establish such 
office or oftices accordingly.” 


„it will be perceived that this last provision pre- 
sumes that Congress can place banks in the States, 
to carry out some of the granted powers of the 
Constitation. A bold assumption, truly! 

Suppose those provisions of the bill had ended 
with saying t0 the States—as may be seen in some 
ol} manusciipt, or someth:ng else that I can’t re- 

member— 
You will and you won’t; 
You can and you cant; 
i Yon do and yon don’t; 
You shall and you shan’t;— 

How far would it have answered? 

The 10th article of the amendments to the 
United States Constitution says: “The powers not 
delegated to the United States by this Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the people.” 

“Now, willany candid man, on contrasting this 
article with the provisions of the bill, not acknow- 

edge freely that this bill violates grossly the sove- 
reignties and rights of the States? 

The sum-total is—ihis Fiscal Bank, if it should 
become a law, (or rather be called a law,) and go 
into effect, will violate the Constitution and the 
rights and sovereignties of the States, and the 
equal rights of the people, by incorporating, as 
prescribed in the bill—the Siates—corporations in 
the States and Territories—companies in the States 
and Ferrit ries-—and iadividuats in the States, in- 
to a general amalgamation-Federal Government- 
fivcal-bank-sorporation-bod y-poli'ic. 

We talk of spee e paying banks. All nonsense! 
It is a misnomer. They can pay specie while they 
entitle themselves to confidence, and no longer. 
The present condition of nearly the whole cf them 
(being in a state of suspension) proves this beyond 
question. What has caused this? Which is in 
fault-~gold and silver, or bank notes? What has 
induced that absence of confidence, which hag shut 
up from circulation nearly the whole of the specie 
that is in the country, amounting to some eighty 
or a-hundred millicns of dollars? , Has not the 
banking system induced it, through its own whole 
eniire action? Aad yet we hear onr momentary 
privations ascribe to the absence of bank paper 
and a United States Bank. Bank paper bas made 
its own absence; and a United States Bank hes 
destroyed itself, robbed the widow and the father- 
less, and the mechanic, and the farmer, and the 
Jaborer, and the merchant; paralyzed trade, dis- 
tracied credit, and partially demoralized those who 
were operated on by its corrupt influences. . And 
here we are agam asked to try a similar agent of 
paper experiment—to set up a power of the same 
character ! 

Making money out of fiction—fancying it out 
of paper, instead of acquiring it by industry —is 
sure to beget idleness, extravagance, and dissipa- 

„tion, which is manifest in the results of our paper 
sysiem. And why is this? Because what we ac- 
quire by labor of some kind—mental- or manual, 
or both—py industry and frugality, we feel the 
gelling of—the effect of the cause; and like begets 
like. “But what we obtain without exertlon—with- 
out industry—begets its prototype idleness, with its 
vitiated companions (as far as it has the means) of 
luxury, extravagance, and dissipation: and all be- 


hich belongs only to the wiiole, upon“a 


“power; ‘and a loathing—a eontempt—for Demo- 


* grave principles and institutions. “Hence the ‘pro-'. 
gress we have made in these obnoxious conse- 


quences, aising cut of the unfortunate error. of 


conferring the power of msking money out of pa- 
per, at peasure, upon a few frail human worms— 


a power involving an influence ihat ‘controls and 


corrupts society through al! its ramifications, and : 


retards the onward march of the Union to its high’ 
destinies, The more paper money is invented and 
schemed into circulation, it seems as if the more 
gold and siver will be converted into plate. Tongs, 
and shovels, and pokers, three-fourths of which are 
solid silver, are coming into use; and it will be 
worse and worse as long as people are willing to 
be bambvooz'ed with paper dollars, instead of silver 
ones. : 

Do we not know that money, like charity, co- 
vers a multitude of sins? but, unlike charity, which 
covers them with the mantle of humanity, genero- 


sity, mercy, and Heaven-born pity; the paper mo- 


ney power cavers them with the mantle of decep- 
tion, spun by idleness, and error, and aristocratic 
sentiment; woven by vain, reckless ambition 
and selfishaess, and steeped and dyed in the poi- 
son of treason against equal rights and free go- 
vernment. 

Will any man say that specie—that coin—like 
any other kind of portable property, will not go 
and come where i' may be wanted? We have the 
evidence before our eyes, staring us in the face at 
this moment, in the case of New York, where the 
banks pay specie; there, there is gold and silver 
plenty and to spare. It flows there—and why? 
Because confidence attracts it. Will anothet 
mammoth paper money manufacturing pandemo- 
nium, and its brood of branches and discount offi- 
ces barracked on the States, restore permanent 
confidence by scattering forty or fifty millions or 


more of its pestiferous paper trash among the peo-: 


ple, through the medium of Government counte- 
nance and association? No. Will it not deceive 
for the moment, and behave plausibly for a time, 
perhaps, but in due season fall into the usual ope- 
rations belonging to its nature? There will be the 
same surreptitious practices upon the business of 
fife, upon the industrial interests, and political eco- 
nomy and harmony of the Union, that there was 
before—-cxpansions and contractions, raising and 
depressing all kinds of property and labo. at plea- 
sure—enabling the bankers, and monopolists, and 
speculators to sell out during the inflation, and buy 
in during the depression; the sacrifices, revuls:ons, 
and convulsions, and corrupt interferences with 
elections, in proporticn to the power of inducing 
them—and this Fiseal Bank and its progeny, that 
we are. going to force upon the people and the 
States, wiil be the dangerous machines—the incu- 
buses—which will possess that power. Butit is 
useless talking about it. Ifthe people do not put 
a stop to it, this endless interference b? their Go- 
verament with what it has no business—this ever- 
Jasting planning, and plotiing, and scheming, abont 
making money plenty. without working for it~ 
without producing it by industy—roay break us 
down at la:t; and the enemies of free Government 
will have a triumph, and laugh us to scorn. 

And why shouid they no? We talk, and boast, 
and vapor about our free institutions, and our li- 
berty, and our public virtue; and call ourselves the 
only free people upon earth; hold ourselves up as 
an example, a beacon light to all the nations of the 
world; while, at the same moment, we are the veri- 
est slaves upon the face of the globe, to the most 
contemptible, wretched, grovelling, debased, gice- 
dy, grasping, degraded, cheating tyranny in the 
wor'd—an unlimiled, voracious wounarch, made 
out of shreds, and patches, and rags of paper, and 
nicknamed money—pervading with his pestilential, 
deleterious breath every nook and comer of the 
Union, demoralizing and corrupting the whole bo- 
dy politic. Laugh! to be sure they may laugh. Is 
there a plainer truth? -Will any one beso hardy as 
to deny 12? ` 


Suppose, sir, that there never hai been a bank. 
of issue in the Union; what would have been our: 


condition thisday? There’ is no doubt about an- 
swering the question. Why, instead of being’ some 
two hundred millions in debt to Europe—incurred 
chic fly, too, through the reception of merchandise 
instead of hard money—we would be nearly a 
thousand millions or more richer than we are; for 
we would not have incurred an adverse balance 
of trade of nearly $800,000,000 since we ‘Set 
up for ourselves as a free people, through the 
deception of using paper money- without de- 
mur, as if it was real money acquired by produc- 
tion; deluding ourselves all the time with a fraud 
—a gross imposition upon common sense. In- 
stead of paper money making banks and shaving 
shops, we might have bad banks of deposite, or 
something of that character, under proper autho- 
rity, where specie could have been deposited for 
certificates of desired denominations, that as facili- 
ties would have been current all over the Union; 
promises to pay based upon reality, not -fiction; 
based upon as much coia as would have found its 
level in the course of trade and the industrial cir- 
cumstances of the country, when not artificially 
displaced or shut up by the inordinate circulation 
of bank notes. And we might have had effices of 
discount and exchange in every direction, in city, 
town, ‘and hamlet, that would have afforded all 
such ‘kinds of accommodation and facility to the 
entire extent of the demands that trade and busi- 
ness would have required, as well as through the 
cheapness that competition would have induced. 
And we rejected all this fruition of independent, 
prosperous circumstances, by falling into the. de- 
ceptive, illusory embrace of the paper money dis- 
credit system;-~entertained. the shadow, and lost 
the substance! Well, we mut only mend the 
matter, and get into the right way as well and as 
fast as we can—that’s all. As was said on this 
floor some thirteen months ago, we should “make 
the reformation wisely, cautiously, and gradually, 
but as certain as fate itself.” It is not to persons, 
Mr. Speaker, that I allude in applying the correc- © 
tive. By no mnans; for there are worthy men en- 
gaged in banking, no doubt. It is to the wretched 
system itself, as it affects our whole economy to an 
unparalleled degree of oppressive action and dis- 
tracting circumstances. 

If we wiil Jet banking alone, it will soon be 
regulated by the people themselves; through its 
own corrupt action, it will resolve itself into its 
elements so plainly, that the people will see them 
in their naked deformity. This it is now doing 
every day. Let the General Government not step 
in to arrest the decomposition—the exposure of the 
fallacy to the glare of open day, to the penetration 
of the rays of truth, by imposing on the people 
another and stronger dose ot the deception itself, 
in violation of the Constitution and the people’s 
equal rights and the sovereignties of the States, 
If it does, it will have much to answer -for in je- 
tarding the march towards a real sound currency, 
not a make-believe one. Here we have the greater 
part of from eighty to one hundred millions of dol- 
lars shut up in banks and the chests and drawers 
of the people, through the malversations of bank. 
ing, that would come gradually into circulation, 
and increase as the corrupt banks disappear and 
the honest ones retain confidence. And the Fede- 
ral Government, instead of permitting us to arrive 
at this salutary sound state of things, proposes to 
mend the matter by flooding the Union with 
another inundation of the paper trash itself, in de- 
fiance of the Constitution and the equal rights of 
the people, and of all the calamities, warnings, and 
experience we have had upon the subject. But 
will the mantle of Government authority give this 
paper money confidence? It is questionable—‘‘a 
burnt child dreads the fire.” The people know 
what they have suffered by the late United States 
Bank. There are many of them whom you ern 
no longer persuade that one dollar is two or three 
through the magic of a charter; that charm has 
dissipated its own illusion; the mist of deception it 
enveloped itself in, has heen pierced by the light of 
truth and experience; and it has passed away, and 
cannot be conjured up again, even through the 
medium of a Government scheme. 


Do you expect to restore confidence through the 
name of a Fiscal Bank? Will thinking men trust 
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it implicitly? What has been, may be again, and 
we all know what a United States Bank has done. 
Attempt to sustain it as you may, you cannot per- 
suade the people that fiction is truth, is reality. 
Confidence in the infallibility of bank schemes is 
lost, and never can be restored, let Government 
impose them as it may. We have had too much 
expansion, and contraction, and revulsion, and op- 


pression, and loss, and suffering, and dictation, . 


and swindling, and reckless speculation, with the 
whole train of monetary misfortunes. which paper 
money devices induce, to permit us ever to trust 
to such a dangerous machine again. Give it Go- 
vernment countenance upon what plan we may, it 
will ultimately prove abortive, and precipitate us 
into miseries of a more serious, gloomy character 
than we have yet experienced. Nothing will carry 
us through but an entire withdrawal from this un- 
happy idle practice of making a redundancy cf 
money out of paper, and a sincere resort to plain, 
practieal common sense, and a strict construction 
of the Constitution. No tortuous measures to sub- 
serve the views of visionaries, or party, or indivi- 
dual, will answer. We must be guided by pnre 
Democratic principle; no substitute, however spe- 
cious, can succeed. Truth and justice are attri- 
bates of the Divinity; and if we mean to prosper, 
we must approach them as closely as we can. It 
is nonsense to think of getting on successfully in 
any other way. 

How delectably happy Britain is with her Na- 
tional Bank and her paper*money! No sufferings, 
no miseries, no wretchedness—all uvinterrupted 
prosperity. Is it sc? Look at her distressing re- 
vulsions in trade—thousands thrown idle in a day! 
Look at the starvation among her manufac- 
turers and mechanics, and the oppressed Irish! 
Look at her Chartist insurrections! Look at 
her taxes, where every man, as Bulwer esti- 
mates, “is taxed to the amount of one-third of his 
wages!” Lock at her panpers, embracing a sixth 
of her population, an an expense of about thirty- 
five millions! Look at her national debt of eight 
or nine hundred millions sterling, which her paper- 
money credit system has had its share in promot- 
ing; and look at the taxes to pay the interest of 
this debt! But look at onr own State debts of 
$215,000,000 !—what hand has our United Sates 
Hank and our paper money had in this? Is 
there a nation in the world where paper money is 
not subjected to extraordinary dcpreciation and 
loss, in proportion to quantity and polity? Mr. 
Norman and Mr. Page state that the loss by wear 
on a paper currency is fifty-three times greater than 
on a gold currency. They say, “If the expense of 
a paper currency be 22 per cent. per annum,” 
(their calculation,) “this, on a sum of £20,000- 
000, will amount in one hundred years to £50,- 
000,000; while the loss by wear of a gold curren- 
cy of £20,000,000, during the same period, if only 
£922,000: the difference is therefore £49,078,000.” 

The advocates of this Bank, Mr. Speaker, and 
all of us, are anxious to be called, or thought to be 
_-and some of us believe ourselves to be—Demo- 
crats. And why? Because the principle is a pass- 
port to the confidence of the people. And whya 
passport to that corfidence? Because it recog- 
nises their equal rights, Withal, we may effect 
what sympathy we please towards Democratic 
principles, and talk about and call ourselves De- 
moerats, or Democratic Whigs, or what we choose; 
but names will not alter principles or things, nor 
will profession obviate the necessity of practice. 
Therefore, if the pecple would only measure their 
Government by the right standard,pay no regard to 
the interested jargon of profession, but reject from 
their confidence at once all those who invade their 
equal rigbts, either by word or deed, they would 
soon purify itof the malign influences: that ob- 
struct its pure action. This unerring guide to just 
legislation—the equal rights of the pe ple—is so 
simple, so easily understood and defined, so impar- 
tial in ils operation, that tam astonished it has 
ever been. Jest sight of—that the people have ever 
permitted themselves to be deprived of its sole di- 
rection either by those who meant well or meant 
il], What have a free people to do with distract- 
ing systems of finance, and paper money currency 
schemes, and exchange regulation schemes, and 


discriminating protective tariffs, and vested rights, 
and exclusive privileges, and ali the other rigma-~ 
role chicanery and mystifying deviees that entram- 
mel the free action and oppress the people of the 
old world? 

Let the people’alone, and they will regulate their 
own. industrial affairs themselves, in their own 
way and to their own liking. Al they require cf 
their Government is impartial protection—every 
one in his avocation or pursuit; they want none of 
your direction or.interference. Does not every bo- 
do know that the best bank isa bank of moiher 
earth? the best money gold and silver? and the 
best treasury, after defraying the expenses of the 
Government, the people’s pockets? I do say, let 
the people alone, and cease to torment and distract 
them with never-ending projects and interferences 
in their concerns, I again repeat, they did not in- 
stitute Government for that—only let them alone, 
and they will arrange whatever polity may be ne- 
cessary for their every day intercourse and busi- 
ness among each other, much better without the 
intermeddling of Government. They cen establish 
offices of discount and deposite, and exchange, and 
banks, if you will, to suit themselves. Last sum- 
mer, when we bad the Independent Treasury bill 
under consideration, in showing some of the beau- 
tiful effects of the paper-money cre lit system, it 
was ascertained that, from 1789 to 1837, we had 
incurred (as I have already alluded to) an adverse 
balance of trade of seven hundred and fifty-two 
millions of dollars. What encouragement for the 
paper experiment we have now under discussion ! 
Alexander Hamilton was considered a great finan- 
cier of that day, I believe, and the man may have 
meant well enough; but no one will say that this 
adverse balance of trade evinced the wisdom of 
his moonshine paper-money-credit projects. ‘Fhe 
truth is, he formed a wrong, a low estimate of the 
people’s capability of self-government; he had no 
confidence in if, and kence his policy cf managing 
them by a few heads like his oWn; and our present 
condition proves the ignorance of his wisdom. Be- 
sides, the equal rights of the people, which, when 
concentrated, compose their legitimate power of 
self-government, he had, possibly, no conception 
of; or, if he had, he kept it to himself. 

As a general proposition, the whole of the unto- 
ward troubles, and the perilous political position 
the country has got into, may be resolved into one 
primary fault, traced up to a first cause; and that 
is, the violation of the equal rights of the people 
and the Siates. It is this unfortunate departure 
from the great principle thatcur Revolutionary 
forefathers fought for, that has involved us in al- 
most inextricable difficalties. It was a vital error 
in the States and in the people to permit Mr. Ha- 
milton to set an unrighteou: precedent—to intro- 
duce the insidious entering-wedge, that made way 
for the more powerfui ones that fcllowed, under the 
specious guise of promoting the genera: welfare, but 
in reality sapping the foundation of cur indepen. 
dence, and weakening to a fearful degree the consti 
tution, and, through it, the integrity of the Union— 
that Union wh ch was intended to maintain our 
Republic on an imperisbable basis. Did the 
framers of the Constitution intend we should 
have paper money for a currency? Listen to 
what the fathers of the Republic ordained in 1789, 
in the freshnas3 and purity of disinterested feel- 
ing and patriotism and unsophisticated common 
sense: 

“And be it further enacted, That it shali be the duty of 
the Treasurer to receive and keep the money of the United 
States, and to disburse the sime, &e. He shall at all 
times submit to the Secretary of the Treasury and the Comp- 
trolier, or either of them, the inspection of the money in his 
Men abe it further enacted, That the duties and fees to be 
collected by virtue of this act shall be received in gold and sil- 
ver coin ONLY.” 

So decided the sages and patriots of the Revolu- 
tion. Whata grave reflection on our paper mo- 
ney schemes! 

It issaid that this Fiscal Bank is to give vs a 
sound currency. A sound currency, indeed! That 
bank notes, in general acceptation, are not cur- 
reney, we have proof positive to ovr hearts’ con- 
tent by this time: they may be something to-day, 
and nothing to-morrow; at par to-day, and at a dis- 
count to-morrow. We know all this. No; bank 


paper is not currency; it may be circulation, but 
not currency: nothing is true currency but that’ 
which is called emphatically “the currency of na- 
tions;” all else is circulation, local, partial, end 
changeable. Government cannot make bank pa-: 
percurrency by any countenance it can ‘give it? 
threugh any channel. wha ever; only the ‘tangible’ 
hard thing itself will bave that confidence—the 
sound currency of the Constitution, that will go’ 
and come to any amount where it is wanted, and 
received without doubt or demur by everybody. 
Paper may represent the constitutional currency 
where itis its basis in amount, in all truth, as 
facility—as cireulation—but nothivg more. Why 
does a man look with such compliance and satis- 
faction on a golden eagie? Because he feels sen- 
sible and secure that it cannot deceive him; that it 
is intrinsically valeable to its full worth all over 
the Union—all over the world; that itis property it- 
self{—superior in character, for it will procure him 
every, any kind, wilhout reserve; that it is the re- 
presentative of labor, for it is the result of Jabor 
from the mine until its emission from the mint as 
coin; that itis the representative of truth, for it is 
reality. é 

He looks on it with proud gratification; for he 
sees his conntry’s insignia impressed upon it—the 
free, high-soaring eagle of the Union; iw bis talons, 
her emblems of peace and war; the one to present 
to the friend—the other to launch against the foe. 
He puts it in his pocket or his chest, and it comes 
out ever the same; it is still the golden eagle of his 
country, ef one iutcinsic valur. Can we say this 
of bauk paper, as it is? But its properties, its fal- 
Jacies, its effects, need not be descanted on; we all 
know them well enough; the whole community 
know them weil enough, to their sorrow. All the 
good we can say of it is, that it does for facility; 
that it wall enough in i's place, as a handmaid to 
specie. And that is all we can say of it; all else is 
moonshine. Ahd we are again to resort to such: 
moonshine, through the co-operation and countes 
nance 6f the Federal Government. Can that Go- 
vernment work miracles? make ficiicn truth? 
make money out of paper?. No, sir; weean make 
money outof nothing but labor of body or mind; 
we must work for if; we must earn it; we can- 
not imagine it; we cannot sit stili and fancy werk 
into effect; we must perform it. Property of 
every kind, ineluding gold and silwr,is the pro- 
dact of labor; and yet we deceive ourselves by 
fancying paper dol'ars and paper eagles in our 
mind’s eye as silver dollars and gold eagles. We 
will not work for the honest reality, but delude 
ourselves by making promises of itout of paper. 
Is this wis? 

Have we not had placed before our vision, ever 
and over again, the plain truth, as far as well col- 
lated statistics can be relied upen, that there is the 
available amouat of from four to five thousand 
millions of the precious metals in the world? And 
would not our resourees, and trade, and general 
enterprise, give us the requisite share of it—bring it 
to us, to the demanded exte:.t of the curreney—if 
we did notunfortanately subsiitu’e paper? Most un- 
doubtediy. These are plain truths; but itis not to 
the interest of the incorrigible of the paper-money 
advocates that the people should understand 
them. What will te the practical operations of 
this Fiscal Bank in regulating the currency and 
exchanges, whether the cvntrivers of she scheme 
mean it or not? Will it be infallible in the exer- 
cise of the dangerous powers it possesses? Wil 
it not, necessarily, through its paper-money issues, 
unregulate the constitutional, currency oat of its 
own natural course of action, displace it in circu- 
lation by expanding and contracting, by increasing 
and diminishing these iscues, at the pleasure of 
these who wish to aggrandize themselves at the 
expense cf other people’s industry—reducing the 
price of every thing for them to tuy in, and 
advancing it for them to sell ovt—commanding 
and controlling property and labor as may suit their 
designs? And wiil it not unreguiate, derange, the 
natural course of exchanges, through the same ac- 
tion? Will it not expand, to facilitate inunda- 
tions of foreign merchandise to the discouragement 
and detriment of our own manvfaciures—making 
an adverse balance of trade to drain away the 
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specie? ; In. a word, what reason have we to sup- 
pose that. we will not be exposed to-all. these, and 
every other oppressive-blighting circumstance be- 
longing to the reign of paper money, sustained by 
Government association, and. power, atid patron- 
age, combined with incorporate interests. and_de-. 
signs? None whatever. .It isan utter, reckless. 
disregard of all past experience and suffering. 

But. will this infliction, this violation of the Con- 
stitution, this outrage of the equal rights of the 
people and of the States and their soveignties, be 
tolerated? -Have we no resource, no dernier re- 


foge, against this dangerous evil? Itseems to me 


we:have; and what is it? Nullification! Let me 
not. be mistaken, though; I do not mean distract- 
ing revolutionary Nullification—not at-all; I mean 
that of a far more potent, decisive character—the 
peaceful, calm, but decided patriotic nullitication 
of rejecting the paper; not touching the medium 
throngh which the aspirations for free Government 
may be suppressed, annihilated. This is speaking 
in a sanguine, somewhat: imperative. strain, it is 
true-—without the power of enforcing the senti- 
ment, it may be said; but they who love their 
country, and believe it in danger through the ope- 
rations of such a powerful machine—ihey who in- 
herit the spiritof 76, can evince their convictions, 
and carry their patriotism into successful effect, by 
rejecting the paper. 

A-gentleman in the other branch, some days 
ago, praved by facts and figures that this Fiseal 
Bank scheme and its collaterals would involve us 
in a debt of some one hundred and forty millions 
of dollars. Will not the farmer at his plough, and 
the mechanic in his workshop, porder upon this 
fact, when thoy reflect that this immense debt and 
its interest must be derived {rom their Jabors— 
that it will be an eating tax upon their industry— 
a mortgage involving a constont increase upon 
their property, and their bones, and nerves, 
and muscles, and sinews, and the sweat of their 
brows?—that it will be an abstrecting drain fram 
the comforts and resources of their vives and chil 
dren?—and, worst of all, that it will be a tax—an 
insubus—a demon of evit—resting upon their indc- 
pendence of mind as wellas body? And whom is 
this debt—~this tax—to sgerandize? Those through 
whose labors it has to be paii? No, sir; itis to 
enrich and give power to the millionaires, and 
stockjobbers, and monopolista, and specalators, 
and shavers, and idlers, and exclusives, and paper 
money capitalists of republican America and aris- 
tocratic Britain;—the scrub would-be nobility «f 
the former, and the more thorough-blooded of the 
latter. These are the gentry that this fax, toriured, 
schemed out of the labor of the free American far- 
mer and mechanic, is to aggrandize;——md all for the 
public good—the gencral welfare! What an in- 
sulting solecism! What a merciless deception! 


Listen to Thomas Jefferson’s warning admoni- 
tion in relation to public debt and taxation. Let 
us apply it this moment. 


“To preserve our independence, we must not let our rulers 
load us with perpetual debt. We must make our selection 
between economy and liberty, or profusion and servitude. If 
Wwerun into such debts as that we must be taxed in our meat 
and in our drink, ia our necessaries and comforts, in our kebors 
and our amusements, for our callings and our creeds, as the 
people of England are~our people, like them, must come to 
labor sixteen hours in the twenty-four, give the earnings of AC 
teen of these to the Government for their debts and daily ex- 
penses; and the sixteenth being infficient to afford us bread, we 
must live, as they now do, on oatmeal and potatoes; have no 
time to think, no means of calling the mismanagers to account; 
but be glad to obtain subsistence by hiring ourselves to rivet 
their chains on the necks of our fellow sufferers. Our land- 
holders, too, like theivs--retaining, indeed, the Gite and steward- 
ship of estates called theirs, but held rarely in trust for the troa- 
sury—must wander, like theirs, in foreign counuics, and be. 
Cv tented with penury, obscurity, and extie, and the glory of 
the nation, Thisexampie reads us the salutary lesson that 
priva'e fortunes are destroyed by public as well as by private 
extravagance. And this is the tendency of all human Govern- 
ments, A departure from principle in one instance, becomes 
a precedent for a second; thatzecend fora third; and so on, tiH 
the bulk of the society is redaced to be mere automations of 
misery, to have no sensibilities leit but sinning and suflering, 
Then begins, indecd, the belum ominumin omina, which 
some philosophers, observing it to be so general in this world, 
have mistaken for the natural instead of the abusive state of 
man. And the fore-horse of this frightful team is public debt. 
Taxation follows that, and in its train wretehediess and op- 
pression,” 


Why even the oatmeal and potatees that Mr. 
Jefferson thinks a privation to subsist on, the poor 
open-heatted Irish have been unable to obtam any 


thing like a sufficiency of, for many years past: the 
continual accougts from there prove them to be 
struggling on out of one-scene of suffering, misery, 
and starvation, into another; burdened down as 


- they -are with debt, taxes, and monstrous oppres- | 
sion, throúgh the ac'jon of a splendid Government , 


aud its despotic ‘policy... It is full time for the 
American people to see things in their true light 
—-to entertain no proposition that will not bear the 
test of truth; and this Fiscal Bank is one of them. 
For, disguise itis as we may, it is legalizing a fal- 
lacy of dangerous powers and fata] tendencies; and 
the other prominent measures for which this session 
was called are of the same character—the distribu- 
tion plan particularly. 

If wego on in this way, we may as well mince 
the matter no longer, but expunge at once the 
word “Constitution” from “the Constitation of the 
United States of America,” and mak: it readin 
conformity with the actual practice heretofore. 
“The latitudinarian expediensy of the United 
State of America.” Why retain the form, when 
we have dissipated the reality through the bound- 
less expance of undefined latitude?—when we pros. 
trate ihe sovercignties of the States under the pre- 
tence of promoting the general welfare? But as 
the old saying is, “all’s not lost thav’s in danger;” 
we may yet be saved from ourselves in the last rc- 
sort, as Andrew Jaekson, upon a like critical ocea- 
sion, saved. his country from an infliction of the 
same character; and time and circumstance have 
established the wisdom and justice of that memo- 
rable act of sound judgment and indomitable 
honest purpose. And if so, it is to be hoped 
ihat the curtain wil} fall upon the pre- 


sent scene, as the last one of the drama, or tragi- ` 


comedy, that has been enreting for many years by 
the amateur paper money company of actors, at 
the especial cost of those who ate essentially the 
people. 

Atall events, I trust that the equal rights of the 
people will be the affiliating signal—the well un- 
derstood great conservative principle that will be 
cherished in the breast, thrill in the nerves, and vi- 
brate in the ears of every man who loves his coun- 
try, and pure, free government, east, west, north, 
and south, all over this broad Union, now and 
evermore, to guard them against the insidious en- 
croachmenls of anti-Democracy; and that they wiil 
measure every act of their Representatives by that 
infallible test principle, and sustain or prostrate 
them accordingly; and thus preserve their liberties 
unimpaired to all pesterity, while “grass grows 
and water runs,” 

A word more before I sit down, The advocates 
cf this Bank, Mr. Speaker, object to its repeal, in 
ease it should become a law—interposing vested 
rights, contract, and whatnot. Docs not contract 
imply the power to do the ack? And ihe inherent 
or legitimate power of the people in the capacity of 
governing themselves is one and indivisible, and 
cannot be contracted to a part, belonging essential- 
ly only to the whole, Andis not tbis power ever 
the ssme—past, present, and to come? The peo. 
ple’s legitimate power will not, of course, be de- 
nied; and it cannot be contracted away toa Bank. 
This might be elucidated much more, but it is not 
necessary. 

As lo vested rights involving political power. 
Does such a right require to be vested? Does not 
the circumsiance of admitting the necessity of vest- 
ment prove a wantof right? This assumption of 
vested rights, as politically blended with civil or 
social rights, is nothing else bui vesting a privi- 
lege in derogation of right, and should be called 
vesied wrongs. 1 keow nothing of faw, and am 
only looking at the common sense of the thing. 
But this much I will say, that we cannot rightful- 
ly pass any Jaw that will make equal rights 
in cur political economy unequal; an infalli- 
ble test by which to ty vested rights, 
and the whole family of unconstitutional, unequa! 
rights, assumptions covered by the broad, availa- 
ble expediency mantle called the credit system, that 
may involve repeal, Extend this Jatitudinarian 
liberty of tampering with the Constitution, and 
what may we not come to? The Constitution 
says that Congress may pass laws “necessary and 
proper” to carry into execution the granted pow- 
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ers; and, of course, such laws must be themselves 
constitutional—that is plain. Very well: under 
this plea of “nécessary and proper,” this Fiscal 
Eank is to go intO operation; but is it “necessary 
and proper” to violate the Constitution to arrive at 
it? There’s the rub? Does the Constitution per- 
mit paper money to be made and issued? . This 
Bank will make and issue it. Dots the Constitu- 
tion permit paper money to be a legal tender? This 
Bank, by making ita legal tender to the Govern- 
ment, makes it virtually the same to the people, un- 
less the people aud their Government. are not iden- 
tical—a truth that none will be so hardy to deny 
as yet, although we may come to it by-and-by, if 
we goon as we have dons, Is it constitutional to 
organize a corporation to be saperior to the Con- 
stitution itself, and contract to it the legitimate 
power of the people for twenty years to come? 
This Bank will be that corporation. Is it constitu- 


tional to make the sovereign States parties to` this 


sin of unconstitutionalizing. the Constitution, by 
making them stcckholders in this corporation? 
This act invites States, corporations, companies, 
and individvals, to combine together in this hetero- 
geneous mass Bank. I might go on to depict 
other unconstitutional matter belonging to this Fis- 
cl Bank, if I had not dwelt on it in my remarks as 
T went along already. But the perversions of 
this “necessary and propei” clause, through as- 
sumptions adverse to iis honest intentions, might 
nullify the constitutional Government, and pros- 
trate the liberties of the people as the closing 
scene; for, in extending the dangerous sophistry, 
we need not stop at this Bank, but have an inordi- 
nate standing army, an established church, a na- 
tional debt, and what not—no matter how grossly 
unconstitutional—-to carry out the granted powers, 
It is true, such outrages would be enormities in the 
extreme, and looked on at this moment with horror 
by the people, and acted on with effective indigna- 
tion; but when once the Rubicon of truth, and jus- 
tice, and right is passed, glozed over with impuni- 
ty, wrecked by political sophistry and design, what 
may we hot do? what may we not become? All 
past experience, the fate of all republics hereto- 
fore, speak it as plainly, as luminously, as the light 
of Heaven. è 

No; let the pecple curb, stop their Government, 
tacir representatives, on the instant; point their 
finger of all-direeting power to the Constitution and 
their equal rights, saying, “There are ycur guides; 
so far shail you go, and no farther; if you de,down 
you go, that we may replace you by those who 
wilt obey our severeign behests in spirit and in 
truth, without fail.” 


Was not Government instituted and jts action 
defined by the Constitution? And shall it be per- 
mitted to destroy the source of its being? But the 
inberent tendency of power is to extend and perpe- 
tuzte itself; therefore it should be kept strictly 
within its defined limits. Whenever it exceeds 
them a hair’s breadth, trast itnot an instant longer; 
withdtaw all confidence, and reduce it to perfect 
submissive obedience without hesitation. 


“Tet the Ameriesns,” said Mr. Pitt, “embark in 
their funding and banking system, and their boast- 
ed independence will be a mere phantom.” 


Was net this ominous? Do we not see it, hear 
it, and feel it at this momeni? l entreat the peo- 
ple’s representatives to pause, We ought not to 
pass upon such measures. Why, it is an ovtrage 
at every sep, itis a general attack upon the Con» 
ion, the equal rights cf the people, and the 
hts and sovereignties of the States. Itisa pal- 
pable, gross, flagrant invasion of the whole of these 
powers; it is a reckless prostration of principles 
that ought to be keld as sacred as the pure immuta- 
bie truth itself, if we are to remain a free people. 
We cannot do these things, sir; we cannot, we 
must not, perpetrate this annihilation of all that is 
holy in our political being, ef all (hat sustains us es 
afree people. They are acts of ruthless, reckless 
sacrilege upon ihe altar cf freecdom—a deplorable 
wreck of the last hope of the oppressed of all ma- 
tions, who are gazing on our action of free govern- 
ment as a beacon of light—as a star from Heaven, 
that is pointing them the road to liberty, to glorious 
independence, š 
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SPEECH OF MR. PAYNE, 


r OF ALABAMA. 

In the House of Representatives, August 24, 1841~~ 
In Commmutee of the Whole on the Dill to 
make appropriations for the Post Office Depart- 
ment. : i 
Mr. Cmammas: Owing to the extraordinary 

mode of legislation adopted by the wisdom of the 
dominant party in tbis hall, it is impossible to place 
one’s self properly before the country in other way 
than by an expression cf his views upon this floor, 

His with that view I now ask the indalgence of 
the committee, 

: Mr. P. said, he bad not ilsento define his posi- 
tion in politics—“principies, not men,” was the mot- 
toof the Democratic party every where; North, 
South, East, or West, they are tbe same. It is 
the strength and justice of those principles which 
unite us together; and he trusted the gay will 
never come when we shall be found cavilling about 
the support of any maa, or Administration, who 
will faithfully and taitly carry those priaciples 
into full operation in administering this Govern- 
Ment. 

I must be permitted to say, however, that I have 
no confidence in the Postmaster General, [Mr 
Granger.] He has the dark spot of Abolition upon 
his political reputation. 

[Here Mr. Payne wes interrapted by Mr. James 
of Pennsylvania, who said he should answer Mr. 
Payne.} g 

Sir, said Mr. P. the gentleman. is himself an 


Abolitionist, Gentlemen around tell me ke is an 
Abolitionist, Irepeat, I have no confidence in 


that black hearted tribe, who pretend they owe a 
higher obligation to their Abolition engagements, 
than they do the Constitution of the country. 

Mr. Fiutmore of New York asked Mr. Payne 
if he knew Mr. Granger to be an Abolitionist, 

Mr. Payne. I only know Mr. Granger to be 
an Abolitionist, as we know any fact of which 
proof is the basis of belief. (See note.) 


In his appointments to office he selects Aboli- 


tionists, as I am informed by various gentlemen 
who surround me. (See note $.) Sir, Mr. Tyler 
should at once lop off this offensive excrescence 
from his administration; it is necessary to give thaz 
quiet to public apprehension, and to inspire that 
confidence in the public mind, without which suc- 
cess can never aitend his administration of the 
affairs of this Republic. 

The bill under consideration proposes to appro. 
priate to the Post Office Departmeat $497,657, 
‘The first inquiry ought to be, does the Department 
owe that amount of money, and to whom is it 
owed? However much, sir, I might deprecate the 
scheme of quartering the Post Office upon the 
Treasury, supplied, as it now is, by dunes upon 
imports alone, Í wouid yet vote the full appropria- 
tion asked for by the bill, if it were necessary to 
pay that energetic class ef men who are engaged 
in transporting the mails throughout the length 
and breadth of this Confederacy. I would not 
withhold one cent due to these men, but Tam not 
willing to appropriate one dollar beyond what is 
needed to pay them, nor will I do so. In the do- 
cament before me, sent to the House by the Fost- 
master General, it is said that, “in addition to the 
unpaid demands already noticed, there are other 
undisputed claims upon the Department outstand: 
ing, and unsettled, for varions reasons, amountiog 
to no less than $80,000, which increases the defi- 
ciency oa the 30th ef June to $347,657." This is 
the entire deficieacy in the Pos: Office Department. 
Did the bill under consideration propose to sup- 
ply that deficiency only, it would afford me plea- 
sure to supply it; but, sir, it gocs further; it «ppro- 
priates $150,000 more! For what purpose? Not 
to pay the carriers of the mail, or any cther debt 
due by this Department; no, sir, bat for surplus “to 
provide for unavailable balanees, ʻo goard egaipst 
fluctuations in the revenue and to defray contin. 
geacies !” 

Mr. Chairman, I trust gentlemen will pardon 
me when | inform them, that Ido net vote for 
these “contingent” appropriations. They are the 
most convenisnt funds imaginable to increase the 
patronage of this Government. My object is to 
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Post Office Appropriation Bill—Mr. 


diminish, and not to 
Moreover, the public Treasury is exhausted, and 
requires siict economy in its administration. 
Already have you forced upon the country a re- 
venue bill, laying a tax of twen- y per cent. on 
Sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, bleached and unbleach- 
ed linens; the policy of which is justifed from the 
alleged deficiency of revenue. If itbe trae that 
this deficiency dees really exist, why vote these 
contingent appropriations? It will not diminish tre 
burdens of the people, or force economy in the 
administration of this Department; but to the con- 
trary, they will oppress the people, farnish the 
means, and beget a spirit of extravaganee jn the 
entire business, and management of ii. Tis, sir, 
Is a’ sufficient reason for not granting this contia- 
gent appropriation. 

With due deferenee to the opinion of others, I 
must he permitted to say I can perceive but 
two possible reasons why any party in this 
House should desire this “contingent” appropria- 
tion, 

The first is to inerease the patronage of this De- 
partment—already very great, to say the least of it. 
The postmasiers, as a class, are dependent upon 
this Department for the possession of their cfices. 
They pervade this whole Union. There is not a 
county in which there are not some fifteen or twenty 
of these officers, who sre generally active politi- 
cians. it is now quite ebvioas that the stronsest 
claim to appointment is the celivity of serim 14 1h 
last Presidential campaign. These =en act by 
command, and in concert, carrying With them their 
clerks, and exercising an undve influence, by vir- 
tue of their offices. To is formidable array of 
political strength, may be added the contractors for 
carrying the mail, agents, drivers, &e. 

Now, sir, when this patronage is wielded bya 
party bigos, whose proseription for opinion’s sake 
is only checked in its heartless course 
victims upon which he caa cxeicise his tyranny, į 
becomes a public grievance; for ie will collect in 
this employment a set of men who will do his bid- 
ding, right or wrong. The Postmaster General has 
been so unscrupulous in bis removals from cflice 


important duties of his office. 


Confusion reign 
every where; and the Department has nearly failed 
to effect the object for which it was established. 
Sir, with a man to direct ani manage as he 
pleases a “contingent fund of $150,000, who seru- 
ples, as I believe, at no enormity to subserve his 
kindied spirits, what security have Lihat he will 
not import into this District a horde cf Abolition 
clerks, or send them as agents within the Siates, to 
do that which I wili not meaticn on this floor? Sir, 
I will not vote one dcilar of “eontingen:” fands to 
this Department. Prudence, economy, and the ex- 
hausted condition of the Treasury ail forbid it. 
fir. Payne said ihe other reason for granting 
this “contingent” fund to Mr. Granger was not de- 
signed to promete the pubiic good; but is one of 
a series of measures, Intended to ald in exhausting 
he public Treasury, A tariff, for protec 3 
tof tke dominant party in 
Ral; and this bill, dike every o'har act of 


Congress; tends to the accomplishment of this all- 
pervading, bat iniq 


S 
S 


s scheme, 


portof the Secretary 
the commencernent of thi: g 
gocument filled with deception and fraud, 
confusion and ingconyacy, far surpasses any thing 
of the kind ever before seen. Sir, whether this re- 
port was most disrepuiable to the head or the heart 
of the Secretary, (Mr. Ewine,] I will not now de- 
termine. The object cf that repost ersood 
by all. It was to induce the b i 
national debt actually exis'ed, 
of ihe immpost duties was peecesan 
debt. There was a still mere contemptible pari 
object in view. It was to cast odiam upon the late 
Administration. : i 
But, sir, the report admits that, after deducting 
the expenditures of the Government up to the 4th 
of March, 1841, there was stil left in the Treasury 
on that day an wnexpended balance of $572,718 46; 


and, for 


7 
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Payne. 


increase that patronage.. 
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and cn that day he took possession of the Depart- 
ment, with that som in the Treasury. This. is a 
perfect refatation of the charge of debt contracted 
by his predecessors. f 

But, sir, the idea of the existence of a national 

cbt was necessary to afford a plausible pretext for 
an increase of the tariff; and Mr, Seerelary Ewing : 
went te figuring, to make out the debt. How? He 
takes the ontstanding appropriations of previous 
years, and sets them down as debts due by the pre- 
Now, sir, } ask you if 
there is any liability existing against the Gover. 
ment for these outstanding appropriations. You, 
sir, know there is not, It is true, Congress made 


| the appropriations; but it is equally true, de Y~ 


hey was not in ihe Treasury, and thereforenct €x- 
pended. Now, sir, is it not absurd to set-down the 
outstanding appropriaticns as a debt We by this 
Government, when there is no claimt to whom it 
is dne? S : 

| Fhe Secretary next figures +? his estimates for 
| the year 1841, which he sas Will leave “anpro- 
vided for, of the deads for the present 
year? + - E $6,000,941 14 
| To which he adds demands for the 
year 1849 = $ x 


6.087 274 04 


ee 


*MosMe an segregate of debt and de- 
ficit to be provided for in this and 
the ensuing year of 12,088,215 18 
Not content with this estimate for the 
years cf J841 and 1842, he asks 
fora surplus, or “sum subject to 
drafts,” of - 


4,000,000 00 
“Which sum, added to the above, 
mekes the estimated deficit” of 16,088,215 18 
New, sir, this isthe fashion after which Mr. 
Secretary Ewing figures up the debt for Mr. Van 
` Buren, composed however of his own estimates 
for the years 1841 and 1342; ard his su:plus be- 
sides. : 
Mir. Chairman, this is Mr. Ewing’s estimated 
debt, with which Mr. Van Buren hid nothing to 
do. It was gotten up for the pitifal purpose of 
casting censure upon the late Administration, and 
at the same time to gull the republican wing of the 
Whig party into a belief in the necessity for a re- 
orgavization of your tariff. Sir, how have the 
Federal party here responded to this extraordinary _ 
demand of Mr. Ewing to supply, or rather to create 
his ‘debt and deficit® for the year 1842? 
ist, By negotiating a loan of - $12,000,060 00 
2d. Appropriation forthe relief of 


Mrs. Harrison - - 25,000 00 
Appropriation for the present ses- 

sion of Congress - - 391,477 60 
Appropriation for payment of Na- 

vy Pensions - ~ - 139,666 06. 
Appropriation for pauper lunatics 

in District of Columbia - 3 500 00 


Appropriation for Home Squadron 
Appropriation among ihe States of 
the proceeds of the pabiie lands 


789,310 00 
3,009.000 00 


manaomia 


Here, sir, your have the national 
debt of - 


3 


-~ 16,348,953 66 
he the commencement 
He made the esti- 
done the work. How 
The answer is plain— 


t upon sugar, me- 
Moyes, sir, by tak- 
>; pound in ive of all 

. in otber words, 
y cne fifth more money 
of those articles used by 


i ing from the p 
of these articles i 
they will be forced t 

| forthe same quantity 


b 


|| them now, than they did before ‘his tax was laid. 


Is this the reform promised vs last fall? When 
| those splendid promises were made by the univer- 
| sal Whig party of reform and retrenchment, who 
creamed atthat day that it was intended to re- 
trench the use of tea, coffee, salt, &e. and to re- 
form us in the use of these articles by making us 
pay twenty per cent. more than they are worth? 
Mr. P. said this House was not satisfied with 
the modest debt of sixteen millions of dollars. No, 
sit: the manufacturing establishments of the North 
| cannet receive satisfactory protection under that 
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sum., The debt mast be greater} and, ‘sir, this 
Congress will make it so; by appropriating ; 
For fortifications + °= > = $2,074,637 86 
For ouifits and salaries of Minis- =. f 
ters o oe we Se o T oe i 7772800.: 00 
-For naval ordnance, and ordnance > = 
“stores, e “=! - <7 600,000 00 
For repairing Potomac bridge. - _- 15,806. 00 
`: For Post Office Department ~~ <- 497 657 00 
For funeral expenses of General . 
“Hatrison’- e = - 3,028 09 


Miseni of = o - $3,263,988 95 
Aded to the debt already created -` 
“SOP ee - -= 16,348,953 66 


` Makes a auyal-debt of - - $19,612,942 61 
entailed Ginn the eonniry by this reform and relief 
Congress. ahe appropriations of the lest regular. 
session of Consess will consume the revenue of 
‘the present year. Fence this debt of nearly 
twenty millions of tiars must be cancelled by a 
new tax upon the peop, in some form. Yes, sit, 
a tax upon imports—a tarif of duties, such as 
will-give full, ample protecion i the mannfac'ur- 
ing:interests of the country, isdesiredy and all the 
acts’ of this Congress tend to the speedy gecom- 
plishment’of that object. 

Mr. Payne asked if these appropriations wers 
necessary at this time? He thought not. He 
would not go into an examination of all of them; 
he would take the appropriation for fortifications, 
and the bill giving away the proceeds of the pablic 
lands, as samples of the rest. 

As to fortifications. In reply toa resolution of 
this House, calling upon the Secretary of War to 
furnish a statement showing the amount of unex- 
pended appropriations for fortifications for the 
year 1841, Mr. Bell says, through the Chief Engi- 
neer, that “according to the statement sent to you 
from this cffice on the 28:) June, 1841, there re- 
mained unexpended and applicable to fortifica- 

_ tions, the sum of $784,025 87. 

He also says that “‘the total amount of the es- 
timates of the agents for the expenditure on the re- 
maining works, in the months of Amil, May, and 
June last, actually paid out or pledged, is $138,- 
363 58. This isan average expenditure of $46,- 
121 17 per month, and that, too, under an ener- 
geiic prosecution of the work. For Mr, Bell 
tells us, that “one of the first acts of this (bis) De- 
partment, after the 4th of March, acting by the 
authority of the President, was to direct that the 
works on allihe fortifications which were deemed 
of the first importance, should be pressed forwaid 
with the utmost vigor and despatch.” Now, sir, 
you perceive, that al the present rate of expendi 
ture under Mr, Bell’s vigorous prosecution of the 
work on all the fordfiations, there was mo- 
ney enough appropriated by the twenty-sixth 
Congress, to have pressed this work with 
the almost vigor, uotil laie in the regular 
session of Congress. Why then this appropriation 
of $2,074 639 86 at this called session, which can- 
not be expended before Congress meets at the neat 
regular session? Sir, to this inqairy there can be 
but one answer. It is to push the appropriations 
and expenditures of the Government far beyond 
the revenucs, tha! an apparent pretext may be had 
to raise the tariff for purposes of protection. 

Well, sir, of all the measures that ever pessed 
this or any other Congress, the Disuibation bill is 
the most cbjectionable and absurd, With a Trea- 
sury exhausted—with a national debt of nearly 
twenty millions of dollars, created by the present 
Congress—with a crippled commerce and an embar- 
rassed people, you are giving away three or four 
millions of dollars annzally of the public mo- 
ney, which sum must be reimbursed by a new 
fax upon the people. The Secretary of the Trea- 
sury has told the people that Mr. Van Buren left a 
debt of sixteen millions of dollars; you have 
bo-rowed twelve millions, and you bave appro- 
priated al this Congress many millions more. 
Now, sir, with what sense or reason can you. justi- 
fy yourseives in giving away this money, at the 
moment you need it most, to pay the debts of this 
Government, which you have created? Will you 
jell the people that this gift will relieve them from 


their embarrassments? - Sir, they will. want-to be. 
- informed how. they are to be relieved by it; and you 
will be compe:ed to tell them. You cana.t de- 
| ceive.tbern much longer; and when they do find 
that you'give away the money to thé States, for the 
double purpose of enhancing the value of State 
| stocks, now owned by-speculators, and of throwing. 
the whole burden of supporting this Government 
upon the cusiom-house revenue, they will spurn 
with contempt the proffered bribe, and hold the 
: majority of this Congress rigidly responsible- for. 
this violation of individual rights. Suppose you 
divide three millions of dollats among the States, 
` and then collect three millions of dollars from the 
people, to supply the deficiency crealed “by the dis- 
tribution, does this operation relieve them? No, 
sir, for two reasons: first, the money given to the 
Siates does not go into the pockets of the people, 
but into the treasury of the States, where, in mest 
cases, it will be unprofitably expended: and, se- 
condly, the collection of ihis money from the peo- 
ple isattended with greatexrente end trouble. 
This is the beautiful operation of your sy-tem; 
you ineur the trouble and expense of collecting the 
tax from te perple, that you may divide it out 
among the States. Would it not b2 more econo- 
mical, sensible, and just, to let the money 


arising from the sale of the public lands re- 
main in the public Treasury to pay the debts 
end cxpendiwres of the Government, and 
at Im same time, let the taxes remain in the pock- 
ets of ‘De people, you would st least save the ex- 
dense of céllewion, and the unjust inequality of 
distribution. All myst agee thatit would. What 
reason, then, prompts adifferent coure, Sir, the 
reason is obvious, and MUS be told, Ir is to with- 
draw frem the support of this Government avery 
dollar not derived from customs. That all, yes, 
sir, all the expenditures of this Government may 
fall upon custom-house revenue; which, if accom- 
plished, must inevitably create a pressing neceesj. 
ty for an incieasz of the taii. Proteciion to 
Northern manufactures will be the consequence, 
and is the cnd to be attained at every hazard. But 
for this object we should never have heard of dis- 
tribution. tis an important lick in the chain of 
measures to break down te old Republican doc- 
trines of an economical administration of this 
Governn:ent, and a revival of a protective tariff, 
and profligate system of internal improvement, 
under the new name of distribation. 

My object in rising was to place myself proper- 
ly before the country, and to call the attention of 
the people to ihe action of Congress, in view of a 
protective tarif. fYaving done that, my object is 
accomplished, 

Mr. James of Pennsylvania rep:ied with some 
severity to the remarks of Mr. Brown on ihe ap- 
pointments in Mr, J’s county of Caester: and with 
still mere warmth to the remarks ef Mr. Parez 
on Mr. Grauger’s Abolition preferences. He 
contended for freedom of thought, and de- 
nounced with indignation the idea that a ecm- 
petent man was not to be appointed a postmaster 
becaute he was oppcsed to slavery. Would Mr. 


P. avow sucha sentiment? Would he proseribe 
all Abolitionists? 7 

Mer. Payne. Irise, sir, to an explanation. I 
wish tbe fact distinctiy noted, that the genileman 
from Pennsylvania admits M7. Granger to be an 
Abolitionist. He defeads him as an Abolitionist. 
The gentleman asks me if I would proseribe an 
Abolitionist?’ Wha? Proseribea fiend, an incen- 
diary who would «pply the tereh at midnight to my 
dweiliag, or excite 4 servile insurrection? Yes, 
sir, L wouid proseribe them. I would put the brand 
of Cain upon them—yes, the mark of hell. And 
Ttellthe genileman, if seut by Mr. Granger to 
the South, we will hang them up like dogs, as they 
derve ts be hung. 


Nore 1.—Mr, Pinckney introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in the winter of 1835 and 6, page 311, a resolution 
against Lhe avolition of slavery, a part of which was in these 
words, viz: “That in the opinion. of this Louse. Congress 
ought not to interfere in any way with slavery in the District 
of Columbia; because it would ‘be a violation of the public 
faith, unwise, impolitic, and dangerous to the Union”? Adi- 


| vision was demanded, and agreed to; and “the main. question 
was then pit, that the House do agree to so much of the second 
division of said resolation as is contained in these words, viz: 
and “Phat in the opinion ofthis House, Congress ought not to 


ii 

interfere in any way with slavery inthe District of Colum- 
bia” and passed—yeas 163, nays 47? Franzis Granger vot- 
ing inthe negative. — i P 

By voting against the above resolution, Mr. Granger-asserts 
that Congress ought to interfere with slavery in the. District 
of Columbia, He not only asserts the power to interfere with 
slavery in said. District, but asserts, by his vote, that it ought to 
Pedone. Could any Abolitionist go further upon this branch 
of the subject? ` ` EULI è 

. Pape 14; same journal: “The main, question was then put, 


| "That the House do agree toso much of the third division of 


said resolution as is contained within these, words, viz: “Be. 


| cause it would be a violation ef the public faith, unwise, im- 


politic, and dangerous to the Union,” and passed inthe affirma- 
tive—yeas 127, nays 75. Francis Granger voting in the nega- 
tive. i : $ 

By voting against this division cf the resolution, he asserts 
by that vote, that to abolish slavery ìn the District of Columbia 
would not ca violation ofthe public faith, unwise, impolitic, 
or unjust. 

It is difficult to conceive how any man could have gone fur- 
ther than Francis Granger, the present Postmaster General, has 
gone, in favor of the odivus designs of the Abolitionists. There 
are various other votes upon this same subject, touching the 
vight of petition, éc. in allof which he is true to his Abolition 
prmciples. These votes, as shown from the records of the 
county, rivet the stain of Abolition upon the political reputa- 
tion of Mr. Granger, beyond the point of cavil. Itappears that 
Mr. Granger- has played a‘double game in this business—for if 
he authorized General Harrison to say that he was no Abolitien- 
ist; itseemshe was telling the Abolitionists that he was onc. 
In proof of this, Tsubmit the statement of Mr. Sawyer, which 
appeared in the Friend of Man, an Abolition paper, to wit 

‘Mr. Eprror—Sir: As the public mind is somewhat agitated 
in consequence of principles and opinions of the Hon. Francis 
Granger, as lately developed in the person of General Harrison 
at Richmond, I have thought that perhaps it might not be 
amiss to bring forward some of Mr. Granger’s former tisser- 
tions, soas to give Mr. Grauger to understand, as well as others, 
that the string”? is net so far “pulled in” ag to prevent North- 
ern men raising the ‘latch ”. occasionally, and taking a peep 
into the Cabinet of Tippecanoe, and reminding its members, 
atleast of their former declarations, i ; 

“Ist. Mr. Granger has said that he had yielded to the doctrine 
advanced by Mr. Slade in’his late speech in regard to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and that the notion of zmiplied faith on the 
part of Virginia and Maryland must be given up. 

21 Mr: Granger has said, that whenever in could be prove 
ihat slaveholders had called to therr aid. United States troops m 
put down an insurrestion on the part of the slaves against tho 
whites or whenever it could be made to appear that Unitee 
States troops had heen used to sustain or protect slavery, that 
moment Congress would have power to abolish slavery in the 
different States.” : ee 

“3. Mr. Granger has said that colonization was one of the 
greatest Southern humbugs ever invented, and that.long before 
Gerrit Smith got his eyes open on this subject, he had openly 
and avowedly denounced this scheme, not only in the social cir- 
cle, buvin public weeting. À 

“4. Mr. Granger said, ifthe Abolitionists of Ontario county 
gave him a liberal support in 1838, they never should have 
cause to regret itt 

“The sentiments set forth in the above, I had from Mr. Gran. 
ger’s own lips. I have given his words, as near as I can recol- 
lect them. A. SAWYER. 


“To those who are unacquainted with Mr. Sawyer, the writer 
of this communication, let us say that Mr. Sawyer was a mem- 
ber of the Legislature of this State in 1839, and was known to be 
a devoted Abolitionist, and we cast his vote for Mr, Granger for 
the office of United Siatea Senator. Moreover, we are assured 
that in 1840, Heury W. Taylor, who received the entire Aboli- 
tion vote of Ontario county, also voted for Mr. Granger, a fact 
we think conclusive in proof that the Abolitionists of Ontario 
then, for some reason, had confidence in Mr. Granger. 

[Editor Friend of Man.” 

I submit this evidence, in proof of Mr. Granger’s Aboli- 
tionism, fo the American people, without further comment. 

Nore 2.—Mr. Granger appointed to the office of Postmaster 
in Topsfield, Massachusetts, William E. Kimbail, an Abol- 
tionist of the deepest die, and of the Garrison sctovl. In proof 
of this, I submit the certificate of Samuel Jones, Secretary of 
the Topsfield Anti-Slavery Society, viz: 

‘“POPSFIBLD, September. &, 1841. 

“I hereby certify that William E. Kimball is a member of the 
Topsfield Anti-Slavery Society—that he was chosen president 
of the Society at the commencement of said Society in 1839; 
and further state that there has been no alteration in the officers 
since that time. Therefore, according to our constitution, he is 
president of our Society at the present time. 

“The above named William E. Kimball is now Postmaster of 


this town. 
SAMUEL JONES, Secretary A. S, 8.” 


Mr. Granger appointed Mr. Kimball Postmaster over the re- 
gular Whig candidate, or applicant for that office. In proof of 
this, I submit the following certificates, viz: 

“TopsriELp, September 8, 1841. 

“We, the undersigned, do hereby certify that a large and ree 
spectable number of Whigs of this town, last April petitioned 
his honor Francis Granger, Postmaster General, that he would 
remove Mr. Edward Hood, the then present postmaster of this 
town, and appoint Mr. Richard Phillips. jun. to that office, We 
also hereby certify that we have confidence in the Whig princi- 
ples of Mr. Phillips. He was elected last fall vice president of 
the Harrison Association. Ife is now chairman of the Town 
Whig Committee in thistown. We also state that we conside- 
red Mr. Phillips the Whig candidate for postmaster for this 
town; and had he been appointed, we believe the appointment 
woduld have given satisfaciion to the Whig party in Topsfield. 
Mr, William E. Kimball, an Abolitionist, was appointed, instead 
of the Whig candidate. 

H. A. MIRRIAM, 

J. BRADSTREET, 
N. Conant, 

H. BATCHELDER, 
Cyrus WEBSTER, 
Zaccaevs Gouin, 


ADAM WELLMAN, 
BAamuUEL H. Perey, 
WILLIAM HUBBARD, 
EBENEZER EASTMAN, 
Epw’p BixLY.” 


*See Mr. Giddings’s speech, - 
tThe Abolitionists gaye Mr, Granger 


in-1838. their undivided support 
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“TopsFIELD, September 9, 1841. 

“Thereby certify that I am acquainted with the signers of the 
Within document, dated September 8, 1841. They are respect- 
able men of the Whig party, and their character is good for 
truth and veracity. 

JOHN G. HOOD, Justice of the Peace.” 

An important inquiry in this transaction is, did Mr. Granger 
know that Kimball was an Abolitionist? He must have known 
him to'be so, from the prominent position of said Kimball! as 
an Abolitionist, being president of the Antislavery Society of 
Topsfield, and published weekly in the papers, as the agent of 
William Loyd Garrison; but we are left to conjecture. on this 
pint. 

In proof that Mr. Granger did know Kimball to be an 
Abolitionist, I offer the following extract from the letter of Mr. 
Richard Phillips, jun. of Topsfield to me, as follows: 

“A certificate from Wm. Loyd Garrison. covntersiened by 
the Aholition Secretary, was sent on to the Department to 
show that Kimball was an Abolitionist.” 

As lo the credibility of Mr. Phillips, I offer the following let- 
tea of the Hon. Careg Cusuine,a member of Congress from 
the Topsfield district. 

“Housg or REPRESENTATIVES, 
‘r eptember 10, IS41. 
“Sir: Lam acquainted with Richard Phillips, jr. of Topsfield, 
He is of hishiy respectable character and standing, and much 
esteemed in the community where he resides. 


“tam yours, respectfully, 
‘Hon. W.W Paynes.’ “C CUSHING, 


SPEECH OF MR. CAMPBELL, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

In the House of Representatives, July 26, 1841— 
The “Bill relating to Duties and Drawbacks” 
being under consideration in Committee of the 
Whole— 

Mr. CAMPSELL of South Carolina, rose and 
said, that the chairman of the Coramivee of Ways 
and means had based his estimate of the protabl- an- 
nual expenses of the Government for the four cur- 
rent years upon the averege expenditures of the 


four last, and had put them at between 
twenty-seven and twenty eight miulions of 
dollars a yar. He had estimated the nett 


proceeds to accrue from customs under existe 
ing laws, subject to the reduction still to oecur 
under the compromise ac’, at less than tes mi'l ons 
cf dollars, and supposed ihat there wouid be an 
aonual deficiexcy in the revenue of about eighcen 
millions of dollars. . 


Mr. C. was not prepared to hear the honorable 
chairman, after having denounced the extrava- 
gance oi the late Administration, so scon to pro- 
ceed to advpt the average expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the four last, as a erierion for the four 
current years—partictlerly when it was well 
known that, under the late Administration, large 
amounts of money had not only been expended in 
erecting puble buil‘ing and is extinguishing ihe 
Indian title within the States end orsanized Terri- 
tories, but that millions kad been swallowed in the 
voriex of the Floida war, which, from all appear- 
ances, must Soon cease to be a source cf public ez- 
pense, except for the payment of such private 
claims as may arise out of its devastation: Let 
it, also, be remarked ‘hat, ineiucing the prosecu- 
tion of that war, the expenses of the Government 
for the last year had been reduced lo between 
twenty-two and twenty-three millions. 

Taking, however, the probable diains upon the 
Treasury, which would occur from the pays 
of private cl.ims—rom appre priations fr 
port and increase <f the navy— 
of a home squadron—the support of the 
for fortifications, aud other expenses, end we pro- 
bably cannot safely cst nvate the expenses of the 
Government, even under an eeonoirical Adui- 
nistration of ils finances, for the four current 
years, at much less than an average «f $20 000,000 
which, if the land distribution bil pas-es the 
Senate, and upon the supposition that the chair- 
man is correct in estimating the nett annual re 
ceipts from customs under existing Jaws, at less 
than $10,000,000, will leave an annual defici- 
ency in the Treasury of about ten milions, sde- 
pendent of any provision to meet outstanding 
‘Treasury noies, 

According to the statement of imports laid upon 
our tables this morning from the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the additional duties proposed by the present 
bill, should it pass iatoa law without mutilation, 
wiil probably produce an annual increase of re- 
venue of between eight and ten millions of dol- 
lars—-an amount not greater, if the proceeds of the 
public lands are abstracted from the Treasury, than 
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will probably be found necessary to provide for ail 
contingencies. 

Here Mr. C. read from the report of the Seere- 
tary of the Treasury, document No. 2 ef the pie- 
sent session, page 5, the following extract: 


From the year 1816 to 1837, a period of twenty-one years, 
the revenues constantly exceeded the expenditures. The ave 
Sage annual surplus during that time was $11.464.226. 87. (see 
tables 1 and 2.) making an aggregate excess of $240,748 764 27. 
Within that time, there was applied to the exunciion of the 
national debt $208 792,127 44, and 1} ere was, under the provi- 
sions of the aut of the 23: of Juns, 1836, deposited with the 

States, $28,101,644 91, and there r- mained on the Ist of Jann. 
ary, 1837, in the Treasury of the Unit sd States, including the 
fourth instalment due to the States, a surplus 

of- - - - - : - $17,109,473 26 

There were, also, cutstanding Gebts due ard 
faliing due to the Treasury, arisin z fromfother 
sources than these of the ordinary re- 
venue, and which were paid hetween the Ist of 
January. 1837, and 4th March, 1841, the 
amount of (see statement D) - - 

There are also issned, within that period. and 
outstanding on the 4th of March, 1841, Trea- 
sury notes to the amount of -~ é - 5,618,512 40 


9,124,747 00 


Making the aggregate available means which 
were in the Treasury on the Ist of Jannary, 
1837, and which carne into it prior tothe 4th of 
March, 1541, over and above the current re- 
venues - - . . 6 . 

From which deduct the amount (less tho trust 
funds) remaining in the Treasury on the 4th 
of March, 18:1 - - . : $ 


31,882,752 66 


572,718 46 
And there appears an excess of expenditure over 
the current revenue of - - - + $31.310.014 20 


Thus i! appears, (cont‘nued Mr. C ) from deen. 


mentary evidence cf the highest authority, that,, 


independent of making provision to meet the cur- 
rent expenses cf the Government, we cnwe. to s2y 
the least, an existing debt of more than $5 000,000; 
and whether the amount to be derived from 
customs shall rise above or fall under the esti- 
mate of the honorable chairman by a few milos, 
itis evident that, to «vaid the accumulation ef a 
national debt in time of peace, some provision 
must be adopted beyand the existing tariff, for 
bringing money into the Treasury. True, we bad 
authorized the issuing of ¢5,000,000 in Treasury 
notes previous to the adjournment of the last Con- 
gress, to meet existirg liabilities and current ex- 
penditures after the 4th cf March, and had, sinee 
the commencement cf the preient session, 
authorized a loan of $12,000000 more. But, 
although the present wants of the Governmert 
were thus provided for, he deemed it wise, as soon as 
was convenient, to extinguish all existing liabilities, 
and leave the resoureesfof the country unaledged, 
No one now thinks of calling upon the Satis for 
the twenty-eight mijlions deposi'ed with them under 
the act of 1836. 

In making this admission, however, he did not 
pledge himself to vote for the present bill. For 
when he saw the mesas at the disposal of the Clo. 
vernment, and which had been placed as a trast in 
its hands to pay the debts and provide for the cor. 
mon defence and general welfare, wrengfaly ci- 
verted fromits true objests, as was proncsed to be 
done by the bill which had passed this House to 
distribate the preceeds ef the public lands. he cos- 
‘L'ered that he was called npon te paase before he 


coasented to impose addi I burvens opon hie 
constituents, to supp'y a deficiency in part erea'ed 
by ibis ac}, Wasit for the parpo eof imprsicg 


additional burdens on our foreign commeres that 
you have agreed to part from this great fountain of 
pablic wealth, that you have agreed ta dis ibute 
the proceeds, not of those lands oniy Which were 
ceded by the different States, bat the millens of 
acres that we hold by the Louisiana and Florida 
purchases—-which were paid for cut of the com- 
mon Treasury, and which there isno preterce 
rezarding in any other lgbt than as the com 
property of the nation? The policy would hav: 
been more enlightened to have given thee | 
to the sertlers upon them; to have made 
quest of the wiiderness their price, and thus 
encouraged their settlement by a hardy population. 
Restore to us these lands; let the nreceeds arising 
from their sales be paid into the Treasury and ap- 
plied to the wants of the Governm nt, and T wit 
mostcheerfully vote foreny increase of datias, within 
the prov sions of the compromise, that may be ne- 
cessary to meet not only existing, but to provide 
for such anticipated deficiency as may be expected 
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‘a arise under an economical administration of the 
finare?s. 
he benorable chairman had said that, in pro- 
pesing to distribute the proceeds of the poble lands 
amene the States, we proposed not to divert them 
from, but to restore them to, their rickiful owners. ° 
There is a partyin this country, sir, of which 


that gentleman is a member, who give great forse. 


y 


to precedent, Taere is a'party in this country whe 
United States 


insist that the constitutionality of a 
Bank is a settled question, notwithstanding that, in 
the convention that framed the Con <a pro. 
peitien to allow Congress the power of groping 
charte:s of incorporation was rejected; Botwik- 
standing that, be:ween the expiration of th» chari 
ter of 1791 and the establishment of the Baal of 
1816, propositions to establish such an instintion 
were repeatedly rejected, principally sn that grovans 
notwithstanding that the veto of G neral Jae san, 
in 1832, of the bill to recharter the Bauk of 1816, 
has been sanctioned ty the people in ‘suéecssive 
elections; and notwiths'anding that the constitue 
tionality of such an instivution has been disputed 
by some of the best ex pounders of the Cons-itnlion 
from the commencement of the Government down 
to the present time. Now, turn over the pic‘ure. 
We find that the proceeds of the sales of the pub- 
lic lands have been pail inta the Federal Treasury, 
from the commencement of the Government down’ 
to the present day, almost without gsevion and 
without dspute; and yet the very gentlemen who, 
in the cage of the United States Baak, are disposed 
to give to precedent greater authori y than the Con- 
stitatien, deny our right so to appropriste the pros’ 
ceeds of the public lands! “Consisteney, thou art 
indeed a jewel!” n 

lir. C. did not intend to discuss the question 
arising from the comparative advantages oi direct 
taxation, as compared with duties upon importa- 
tivas, as a means of cbtaining revenue, which had 
been alluded to this morning by his colleague 
[Mr. Ruerr;] nor did he design to dwell at length 
upon the question of the unequal fiscal! operation 
of the Government, arising from inequalities in the 
collection and disbursement of the public revenues. 
Although the process of collecting money in one 
section of the country and disbursing it principally 
in another, manifestly tends at first sight to impo- 
verish one section of the country and to enrich an- 
other-—-yet these disbursements, if made exclusive- 
ly for the promotion of national objects, are per- 
fectly consistent with the good ofthe whole. They 
are, at all events, incident to our Goverment; and 
although, in the estimation of sme, they may have 
afforded a good reason for opposing the adep‘ion 
of the Constitution, they afford no reason why the 
compact should not be adhered to. Although in- 
equolily in the collection and disbursement ef the 
public mone;s, affords a very goed reason in a 
repre entative from a minority section of the coun- 
try fer cpposing unnecessarily bigh taxation—and 
in this view ony was used a few days since by his 
friend and colleague, [Mr. Pickens] for which he 
was bekl to such severe account by the gentieman 
iiom Pennsylvania (Mr. Sereranr|—it affords ro 
gond reascn why a sufficient amount of money 
should not be raised to pay the expences of ihe 
Goveinment. Noone can suppose that a Goveri- 
ment like this can, with a due regard to the pah! c 


| interest, disburse iis revenue in the exact proper- 


tion that it is collected. Our fortifications must be 
vpon the frontier; our navy yards upon the Atan- 
tic shore; our interior States require no defences 
against 2 foreign enemy but such as are derived 
from the courage and patriotism of our citizens, 
and bat few expenditures can legitimately be made 
among them. Allthat we demand is, that the tax. 
ing power be not abused; that the revenues of the 
Government, whether derived from public lands. 
from direct taxation, or from customs, be piaced 
ina common Treasury, and appropriated for the 
commen benefit. We deny your rigot to make 
beneficiaries of the States by distributing among 
them a portion of the pubiie revenue. We 


jJook with alarm to the consolidating tendency 


of such a measure, but with hope to the virtue 
and intelligence of the people to resist its cor 
rupting influence. You have no right even 
to accuse the States of extravagance; for if 
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they have become indebted they bave become so 

for objects within their own limits, with which you 

have nothing to do, and are competent to provide 

for them from their own resources. It is an insult 

-- to the intelligence of the people to suppose that they 
tan be.deceived by a measure which distributes 
money with one hand, when you immediately place 
th other in their pockets to abstract a larger 
ammount. Do you suppose thata measure which 
proposes to distribute a portion of the public reve- 
nue, upon the basis of federal numbers, during an 
acknowledged deficiency in the Treasury, can be well 
yeceived in that section of the country where, with 
Jess than a third of ils federal population, more 
than two-thirds of the exports of the domestic pro- 
ducts of the whole Union are produced; par‘icular- 
ly in those States where the people believe that, 
under a system of impost duties, they pay more 
than an equal proportion into the Federal Trea- 
sury} 

Taxes are necessary to the support of Govern- 
ment, and when laid for that object, and anpro- 
priated to that purpose, wili Le cheerfully paid by 
the people. But to distribute a portion of the pub- 
lic revenue among the States, and thus increase a 
deficiency in the Treasury, to be supplied by taxa- 
tion, is unequal, unjust, and oppressive. We ap- 
peal from your decision upon this subject, to the 
ballot-box; there we will carry this question at the 
next elections, and relying upon the justice of our 
eause and the intelligence of the peopte, we feel 
confident of victory. : . 

Something had been said on the intricate question 
of where the burden of taxation chiefly falls by 
duties on importations. Mr. C. believed that he 
was the first person who ever, on the flocr of Con- 
gress, advanced the proposition tbat a duty upon 
imports operated as a tax upon exports. He had 
made this point in a speech delivered by him in 
the Qist Congress, on the 13h of March, 1830, 
some weeks hefore Mr. McDuffie’s cel: brated 
speech, in wh ch the same doctrine was advanced, 
and which had since become so celebraled under 
the name of the forty-bale theory. Mr. C. alluded 
to this subject at this time for the purpose of more 
fully explaining his views upon it, but before do- 
ing so, would read the following extract from his 
own speech: “Gentlemen: may say that a tax upon 
imports is a tax exclusively upon the consumer; 
that consumption, for the most part, is proportion- 
ed to population, and therefore that the burdens of 
the tariff are equalized. Sir, I admit that the bur- 
deas of the system are felt by all, but I deny that 
they are in an equaldegree. There is not in the 
science of political economy a proposition more 
susceptible of demonstration, than that a tax upon 
importations operates indirectly as a tax upon ex- 
portations. Some of the States export to a greater 
extent than others, and thus it is that the tariff ope- 
rates unequally. A single example will illustrate 
the proposition. We will suppose that 10 lbs. of 
cotton would purchase one yard of woollen cluth; 
add 50 per cent. on the yard of woollen cloth for 
duty, and it will require 15 lbs. of cotton to pur- 
chase it.” 

Now, sir, said Mr. C. although it is a proposi- 
tion of universal application, that the more we re- 
ceive of the productions of other countries, the 
more of ours they are enabled to take in exchange; 
yet, in a large majority of cases, duties upon im- 
portations do not fall exclusively upon exporta- 
tions, but are divided between the producer of the 
exports, the consumer, and the foreign manufac- 
turer or producer of the articles imported. The bur. 
den falls upon the exporter to the extent that the duty 
checks consumption, and diminishes the foreign de- 
mand for hisarticie beyond the market that it ere- 
atesat home. It falls upon the consumer to the ex- 
tent that it raises the price of the article consymed, 
and it falls upon the producer or manufacturer of the 
artic’e imported, to the extent that it checks its con- 
sumttion and throws difficulties in the way of ex- 
change, Excessive duties also frequently produce 
injudicious and excessive competition among do- 
mestic producers or manufacturers, and thus tend 
to the injury of those they were designed to 
benefit. 

But if duties upon importations operate even toa 
limited extent as a tax upon exportations, (as all 
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must admit that they do,) is it not obvious that duties 
which are unnecessarily high, are, in effect, a vio- 
lation of that provision of tbe Constitution which 
prescribes that “no duty shall be laid on the ex- 
ports of any State.” . : Sass 

I cannot say that I entertain great objections to 
the principles of the present bill, for, although it 
exempts from duty certain articles that are used in 
domestic manufactures, and thus may be con- 
sidered to make a discrimination in their favor, 
the principle cf protection is not further recog- 
nised than may b+ fairly considered. as provided 
for by the act of 1833, commonly called the com- 
promise act—an act to which the State that I have 
the honor, in part, to represent, assenied, and 
which brought peace to her then distracted coun- 
sels. How far it may be found practicable to 
carry out the principle of home valuation, pro- 
vided for in that act, consistently with that provi- 
sion cf the Constitution which prescrites a uni- 
formity of duties in all our ports, itis not neces- 
sary now to discuss. ‘‘Suficient unto the day is the 
ev:l thereof.” 

I find upon this oceasion a bill presented to my 
consideration, based upon revenue principles, 
which, if it becomes a law, will operate with as 
much cquality throughont the Union as almest 
any tariff that can be devised, and which, upon its 
face, is not violative of the principles of the com- 
promise act. But while in candor I make these 
admissions, I will ask gentlemen whether they re- 
gard itto b2 in accordance to the spirit of the 
compromise act, which provides that no more mo- 
ney shall be raised from customs than shall be 
found necessary for an economical atlministration 
of the Government, to disiribute a portion of 
the public revenue among the States, that the 
anticipated deficiency thereby, in part, created, 
may be supplied by a tax upon our foreign com- 
merce? The passage of this bill would probably 
a considerable influence in promoting the passage 
of the Land Distribution bill throuzh the Senate; 
andcan 1, while that bill is stiil pending, vote for 
the passage of this, without appearing to give a 
sanction to the fraud, I do not say intentional fraud, 
which it is proposed to practise upon the people by 
distributing a portion of the public revenue among 
the Siates, not only ata time of acknowledged de~ 
ficiency in the Treasury, but when the credit of 
the Government is actually pledged to the amount 
of $17,000 000, 10 enable this Admini-tration to 
conduct our finances—thus laying the foundation 
of a national debt, which will hereafter afford the 
irresistible argument of necessily for heavy duties 
upon our importations? 

The present billis also Hable to ol jections in 
its details, among the most prominent of which is 
the duty on coarse blanket:; for I hold all Jaws to 
be inbuman in their tendency, which unnecessa- 
rily increase the price of the necessaries of life to the 
poor. The very early period, too, at which it is 
proposed that it shall go into operation, is also an 
objection; for our merchants have no doubt made 
arrangements for importations under the existing 
laws, which will be made subject fo the increase 
of duties proposed by this bill, should it pass. 

I acknowledge thatthe tariff must soon be re- 
vise?; for I do not believe that even with the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands, the cxisting tariff will 
be found sufficient, without a great increase 
of importations, to meet the wants of the 
Government, and the longer the revision is 
postponed, the larger will be the accumulation of 
debt, and the greater necessity will there be for 
the imposition of high duties. But the regular ses- 
sion of Congress will take place on the first Mon- 
day in December, when we will have an oppcrtu- 
nity, with more informaticn than we now possess, 
to settle this question with a due regard te the in- 
terests of ail, upon a lasting basis. If the present 
billis passedinto a law, it will not probably re- 
lieve us from the necessity of taking the subject up 
again at the next se:sion. 

I heard agentleman from Maryland, [Mr. Ken- 
NEDY,] a day or two since, speak of free trade as 
an ignis fatuus. The beneficial influence of free 
trade has been well illustrated in the increase of 
our commerce with France since the reduction in 
the duties of her wines and silks, for which she 
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pays for oar cotton, tobacco, and other exports. I 
am aware that the tobacco planters, some of whom 
are no doubt represented by that gentleman, com- 
plain loudly of the beavy duty to which their 
article is subject in France, and i2 some cf the 
conventions recently held in relation to that trade, 
have hin'ed at the propriety of retaliatory or coun- 
tervailing duties being imposed on French silks 
and wines. Such injudicious legislation would be 
prejudicial to our whóle commerce with France, 
but less so perhaps to the producers of cotton than 
of any other article of export. For, if by laying 
a heavy countervailing duty on French silks, we 
increase their price to such an extent as lo render 
them too expensive as a common dress for our 
ladies, a beautiful and graceful substitute will be 
found in French lawne, cambries, and musling, 
manufactured, in part, of our cotton. And thus, 
although obstacles, to some extent, would be 
thrown in the way of our trade, the consumption 
of that article might be increased. But on the tc- 
bacco planter, if unsuccessful in the di ngert us le- 
gislative experiment which he recommends, of 
compelling other nations by countervailing duties 


i to relinquish their restrictive policy, the - blow 


would fall with unmitigated force, and he would 
find himself in the uncomfortable condition, not 


| only of being compelled to pay a heavy toll upon 
| his article when it reached the foreign market, but 


also of paying an increased toll upon, the com- 
modity that he received in exchange, upon its arri- 
valin this couutry. 

The cotton manufacture of France is one of her 
most flourishing branches of industry. A large 
portioa of the raw material is supplied from this 
country, and I hope that we will not, by injudicious 
legislation, make it her interest to look at an early 
day to her yecent African arquisitions, or to any 
ether quarter, for a supply. ; 

S nee the commencement of this sessicn, I bave 
also heard the corn laws of England alluded to by a 
Representative of a grain-growiag Sta'e of the 
West, as cause for the adoption of ccantervailing 
duties in relation to the prodaetions of that coun- 
try. What are the corn laws of Great Britain to 
tke grain-srowers of the West? Corn, wheat, and 
oats, the only grains produced in the West, sre 
heavy of transportation and. subject to great inju- 
ry from a long water passage. If the corn laws of 
England were repealed, her markets would be im- 
mediately seized upon by the producers of rice in 
the Southern States, and the p:oducers of grain on 


| the continentot Europe; and the farmers of the 
| Northwestern States would probably be ina great 


measure deprived of the oppertunily of furnishing 


| Englend even with the limited supply which they 


now do through her possessions in Canada. There 


i is, however, more than one interestin this country 


upon whose -prosperity the repeal or modification 
of the English corn laws would have an important 
Tae effect of such a measure would 
be to cheapen the price of provisions in England, 
increase the consumption of American cotton by 
giving a new inpulse to ber manufactures, and 
make them more fo:midable competitors than they 
are, even now, of our ewn. 

I regretted to hear a gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
SroxeLy,] at the last meeting of this House, de- 
clare himself in favor of a protective tarif; in other 
words, the advocate of unequal laws. The inte- 
rests of the West and the South are, in my estima- 
tion, identical on the subject of free trade. The 
Southern section of the United States furnishes an 
important and constant market for the surplus 
grain of the West, which is first used in the raising 
and fatienisg of stock, that is afterwards converted 
into bacon and sent to New Orleans, whence it is 
shipped to other Southern por'sfor consumption, or 
driven across the mountains in droves cf hogs, 
horses, and mules, to find a market in the 
Southern, Atlantic, and Golf States. Give as an 
open ocean; let as bave the markets of the world 
for the sale cf our products, and this trade will in- 
Bat render the cultivation of our staples 
unprofitable, and we will turn our attention to 
the production of those articles for which he now 
depend upon our Northern and Western brethren, 
For alihough the Soutkern section of the United 
States does annually contribute millions to fruc- 
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tify the channels of internal commerce throughout 
the whole Union, there is no people on the- face of 
the globe more capable of living within their own 
resources, Rely upon it, itis the best. policy both 
of the North and West not to convert profitable 
customers into successful rivals. _ 

What interest has the West in a protective tariff 
that will compensate her for its disadvantages? Her 
saltand iron are heavy of transportation, and with 
a moderate revenue duty, her distance from the 
ocean insures her from foreign competition in these 
articles. Does she want protection for her lead or 
hemp? Her prelific mines and bountiful soil en- 
able her to produce those articles with so much fa- 
cility tha! she needs no protection for them. She 
how carries on a profitable trade with the South 
mutually beneficial, and I will ask if all the advan- 
tages combined which she can expect from a pro- 
tective tarif, will compensate her even for the par- 
tial injury of that trade? She wants capital and 
population; then, why advocate a system the effect 
of which is to prevent emigration and concentrate 
capital and population in the old States? I trust 
that her Representatives will not aid in re-esta- 
blishing an iron policy, the fetters of which have 
been broken so manifestly to the advantag? of the 
whole country. 

‘The same gentleman invited us to go with him 
to the top of the Allegheny mountains, and to look 
over the extensive country beyond in want of pro- 
tecting laws to build up domestic manufactures. I 
am willing to accept his invitation. Bat it appears 
to me that when we should reach a point from 
whence we could behold the far-spreading West, I 
would say to him, nature has legislated for this no- 
ble region more wisely than man can—she has in- 
scribed her laws upon your fertile valleys—she has 
declared that, to be prosperous, you mast, for the 
present, be agricultural and commercial. Let not 
her Representatives endeavor to resist her man- 
dates. Let them not endeavor to introduce inio 
-that beautiful cvuniry, a young giant in size, a 
Hercules in strengih, aspecies of industry that re- 
quires a starving population for its support. Let 
them not attempt to convert her hardy population 
into spinners and weavers. ‘ 

The territory of the West is still imperfectly set- 
tled, many of her forests are still uncleared, and 
much of her fertile soil untrodden. In the cheer- 
ful walks of agriculture, the husbandman finds 
sufficient occupation anda bountiful reward for h's 
industry. Letbim not be tempted to desert his 
smiling fields for the dust and gloom of a maau- 
factory, cr to exchange the comfortable condition 
of a landholder for the situation of a hireling, de- 
pendent on others for employ ment. 

This state of things will not always continue. 
When her forests shall have yielded to the axe; 
when her territory shall be generally setiled, and 
population shall have increased to an extent that 
the people can no longer find profitable employ- 
mentin agriculture, they will turn their atiention to 
less inviting parsvits, aud manufactures will arise 
without the aid of protec:ing laws, and flourish 
without taxing other branches of industry for their 
support. 

Ido not think it is necessary to discuss at jarge 
upon this occasion the principles of a protective 
tariff. 1 trust ibat no previous legislation will ever 
induce us to return to such a system. Happily, we 
do not live ander a Governmeni of precedents, but 
under a written Constitution that was intended to 
limit our powers; andif we discover that we have, 
on any previous cccasion, overleaped the bounda- 
ries of that Constitution, er legislated fr partial 
objects, it should render us mere cautious not to do 
so again, 

Other Goveraments are formel for the most 
part from history and experience, Under them, 
the principal obstacles opposed to encroachments 
on the righis of the people, are derived from im- 
memorial usages, or such acknowledgmenis of 
popular rights as have, at different times, been ex- 
toried from ihe unwilling hands of power. In Go- 
vernments haviag no other checks, it is essential to 
national liberty that precedents should have tbe 
force «i constitatious. Not so with us. All the 
powers that we can legitimately exercise are de- 
rived from a written Constitution. Here no abuse 
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can be sanctioned by use, nor rendered by prece- 
dent a matter of right. 

The most dangerous parties which can exist in 
this Confederacy, are those ihat are divided by sec- 
tions; and, in a country of such extended surface 
and- such various interests, there is no assumption 
of power so much to be deprecated as that which 
assumes to regulate individual industry. Sir, 1 was 
a member of the 21st Congress. I- was then a 
very young man. I hope never to see the scenes 
revived which I then witnessed on this floor. I 
hope never to see the day return, when lozal inte- 
rests will usarp in this Hall the place that shou! 
be consecrated to patriotism and virtue. Let us 
resist the influence of such feelings. Let us, in 
legislating for the American people, forget that we 
belong to particular sections. Let our motto be 
“our country,” ard, with teis motto, we will ad- 
vance urder the banner of the Constitution to 
great and enduring prosperity. 

(Mr. Camepete here gave notice that he intend- 
ed, when in order, to propose two additional sec- 
tions as an amendment to the present bill, the effect 
of which would be to autboriz2 the Government 
dues to be collected in confermity with the joint 
resolution of 1816, and sent to the Chair the fol- 
lowing, which was read for information:] 

“And beit furiher enacted, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he hereby is, authorized and required to 
cause, as soon as may be, all duties, taxes, debts, or sums of mo 
ney accruing or becoming payable to the United States, to he 
coflected and paid in the lagal currency of the United States, or 
Treasury votes, or the notes of banks which are payable and 
paid on demand in the said legal currency of the United States; 
and that he be also authorized and required to dernand o! the 
banks respectively, at east once in every ninety days, payment 
in specie of ali balances of their notes that may remain in the 
Treasury of the United States, 

“And be it further enacted, That so much of the 20th sec- 
tion of the ‘Act lo provide for the collection, safe-keeping, 
transfer, and disbursement of the public revenue,” approved 
July 4th, 1840, as requires ‘that from and after the 30th Jine, 
1543, every officer oragentergaged in making disbursements 
on account ofthe United Siates, or of the General Post Office, 
shail make ail payments in gotd and eronly be, and the 
same is hereby, repealed.” 

Mr. ©. said that, as under the stringent rule 
which had beea adepled during the prsent session, 
for the regulation of debate in Committee of the 
Whole, he would probably not hare an opporm- 
nity of expressing himself again on the proposi- 
tion that had jasi been read, be woul embrace the 
opportunity of submittinz a few cbs tions upon 
it during the remnant of the hoar to which he was 
entitled. 

I have endeavored, Mr. Chairman, said he, io 
argue myself into a thorough advocacy of the 
financial measures of the late administration, buat, 
so strong have been my convictiens of the inexpe- 
diency, in the present condition of the country, of 
requiring especie exclusively in payment of the pub- 
lic dues, that I have felt myself compelled, in the 
conscientions Cischarge of my duty, to stand nat 
cnly isolated on this flor from the party with 
whom Ihave generally acted, but, still more pain- 
ful to vote against what, at one time, appeared to 
be the almost unanimous voice of the Siate I have 
the honor in part to represent. 

The cardinal principle of the Sub-Treasury— 
the separation of the Government funds from 
banking or commercial purposes, I have always 
thought to be correct in 
tertained a doubt that, 
would prove beneficial in nd h 
late administration limited ifs action pon thi 
ject to a measure so salutary and so co 
the spirit of cur institutions, Í 
would now have been in power. 
claiming for it an exemption from imy 
defy you to lay your finger up R 
recommended by that administration, except the 
rigorous one which I now prapsse to repeal, that 
waz caleulated to have deprived it of the support of 
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any considerabie portien of the grea 
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party cf this country. An‘ yeu must ceriainl 
too much respect for the intelligence of the peo: 
believe that the singular speech of our late la 
fellow-member, [Mr. Oavz,] in which 
imaginative picinre of the gorgecas snie 

the Presidential mansion, or his smusing secount 
of dressing “French tabourets,” alias “tabby cats,” 
in damask silk, or the attempts that were made to 
induce a belief that so pacific and quiet a man as 
Mr. Van Buren designed by a large standing army 
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to usurp the liberties of the Union, with other ef- 
forts to excite prejudices, combined with the really 
ludicrous and contemptible affair of the Florida 
“sedentary militia,” were sufficient to bave pro- 
duced a result in a Presidential. election, upon 
which depended not only the ascendency of party, 
but the future policy, and perhaps prosperity, of 
the country. 

I say nothing of the distinguished individuals 
who were selected by the different parties as their - 
candidates for the Presidency. One of them has 
already gone to his grave with the reputation of a 
man who had long and faithfully served his coun- 
try in peace and in war. His acts are recorded in 
her bisiory, and his memory is engraved in the 
hearts of his countrymen. The other is in retire- 
ment; and although, when on the stage of public 
life, he did not escape the censure of his oppo- 
nents, I trust that he now enjoys the esteem and 
respect of all. They were both probably entitled 
to the confidence of the people; but whether so or 
not, the personal character of the President is of 
much less importance to the prosperity of the 
country than the principles of the party in power. 
He is indeed but the agent of the party that sup- 
ports him; and in our domestic relations, unaided 
by a majority in Congress, is impotent to do good 
or evil. it is in our foreign relations that the in- 
dividual character of a President is most impor- 
tant; and these, under the administration of Mr. 
Van Buren, were conducied so judiciously and 
successfully as to secure to him the confidence of 
all parties. I need not refer to his firm and pru- 
dent policy in our delicate relations with Mexico, 
in the early part of his administration. I will 
only point you fo onr journal, to show that 
immediately preceding the final adjournment 
of the Twenty-fifsh Congress, when war with 
one of ibe most powerful nations of the globe 
threatened, momentarily, to burst on our North- 
eastern frontier, ten millions of dellars were placed 
ai his disposal, with a provisionary power to raise 
a large military force, to be used at his discretion, 
for the defence of the country. What triumph of 
a Roman general, with captive princes and the 
spoils of conquered nations led in his train—-what 
civie honor, decreed by a grateful people to a be- 
nefactor of his race, ever equalled, in moral subli- 
mity, this tribute, in which all parties united, to the 
patriotism of this Republican President? It was 
an act by which the prace of the country, the lives 
of thousands, and the prosperity of millions, were 
entrasted to one man. The result is matter of his- 
tory—ihe peace of the country was preserved, and 
Ms honor. ! 

It gives me pleasure, sir, to remind you of this 
tribute to the publie virtues of Mr. Wan Buren, 
who, I believe, understood the true theory of our 
Government as well as any man who has ever oc- 
cupied the Presidential chair. I have said enough, 
st all events, to convince gentlemen that his defeat 
in the late election is not to be attributed to objec- 
tions to him personally; and, unless we can find 
some ether measure of his administration calcu- 
lated to have produced the effect, it is fair to attr 
bute his dowafall to that measure which we all 
know excited great apprehension, which, whether 
ot not, whether imaginary or real, ex- 
an equally potent influence over public 
opinion in.prodacing the result. 

In proceeding io discuss the amendment which 
ye given notice I would cffer, I will, as much 
as possible, avoid a reiteration of arguments which 
have at previous Corgresses been presented upon 
this subject, and endeavor to present views to some 
extent original with myself, some of which are par- 
ticularly applicable to that section of the country 
which I imumediately represent. , 
` T mach has been said of the efect which 
the requirement of specie exclusively in pay- 
ment of the public dues, is calculaied to produce 
upon the circulation of bank notes—a medium that 
is universally received in this country in exchange 
for property and labor—to render it necessary 
for metodwellupen that point. ATL admit that 
the tendency of such a measure is to diminish their 
circulation. f , 

Many, however, believe that, in proportion as 
paper is driven out of circulation, the effect of this 
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measure is to increase the quantity of gold and si'- | 
ver, and afford us a more permanent medium of 
exchstige, not sabject to the fluctuations which 
have’ sometimes been so sudden asto put all rea- 
sonable calculation at defiance, and involve many 
in remediless ruin. Te 

“But where is this additional gold ‘and silver to 
come from? The mines in this country will not 
produce it; and, if we receive it at all, it must be 
in exchange for our commodities from those coun- 
tries with which’ we ‘principally trade. The great 
staples of the South, particularly cotton, depend 
‘principally upon foreign market's for demand, and 
we cannot adopt a course better calculated to 
check its consumption, and consequently to reduce 
its price, than to abstract the precidus metals to an 
inconvenient extent from those countries with 
which we principally trade, and thus diminish 
their ability to consume it; for manufactures can- 
not flourish without a redundant capital. 

The recent commercial history of this country 
and of England affords. ample iljustration of the 
position which I have laid down; for, let us differ 
as we may as to the ultimate ‘causes of the great 
revulsion of 1837, we must all admit that the seve- 
rity of the blow. was increased by the disturbance 
which had taken place in the equilibrium of the 
precious metals. More having been abstracted 
from our principal customer, England, than she 
could conveniently spare, her bank commenced a 
system of severe restriction, which produced an 
immediate effect upon the demand for our cotton, 
and in eight short weeks brought down the price of 
this great staple, which constituted one of the 
principal rounds in that ladder by which the whole 
country had risen in commercial prosperity, from 
15 and 16 and 17, to 8 and 9 and 10 cents per 
pound. 

That the sudden reduction which occurred in 
the price of cotton is mainly to be attributed to this 
cause, and not, as some have supposed, to over- 
production, I think is susceptible of demonstration. 
From 1833 to 1837, ection was in active demand, 
at generally increasing prices. During that time, 
its preduction was increased to an almost incredi- 
ple extent, but the demand kept even pace with the 
production, at increasing prices—not from specu- 
lation, but because consumption was equal to the 
production, If gentlemen want proof, let them 
refer to the commercial statistics of this country, 
and of England. 

Free trade disdains to be fettered, even with 
golden chains. And if the precious metals are lfr 
without the regulation of law, to diffuse themselves 
according to the wants of commeice—if the tariff 
is permitted to remain at a med-rate revenue sian- 
dard, and the duties to be paid in a medium con- 
venient tọ our merchants, so that the productions 
of other countrics may be freely exchanved for 
ours, we have not much to fear {rom the over- 
production of cotton, which has now nearly 
reached its maximum, at home, or from competi- 
tion abroad, 

. In support of this opinion, I will say that the 
consumption of cotton may be much increased, 
perhaps doubled, in the United States; but if Eu- 
rope alone should consume, in proportion to her 
population, only as much as is now consumed in 
this country, her consumption would nearly double 
the average product of the United States. We are 
not, however, the only producers of this article, 
Partial supplies are furnished by Egypt, the Bast 
Indies, and South America; but we are now, and, 
notwithstanding the efforts of Great Britain to ex- 
tend its cultivation in her Bast India possessions, 
will, from the nature of our institutions, continue, 
with Texas and the Brazils, to be the principal 
producers for the consumption of the whule world. 
Least of all have we to fear the competition of the 
jocolent East Indian, although he lives upon a soil 
where cotton is indigenous, and where it has been 
known for more than two thousand years. 

If the celebrated specie circular, issued during 
the last term of General Jackson’s adminis! ration, 
predaced derangement in the circulation—and for 
this we have not only the high authority óf Presi- 


dent Tyler, in his message at the commencement 
of the present Congress, but the still higher autho- 
rity of experience—how is it possible that a mea- 
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sure, which requires not {hat the public lands only, 
bat that a'l. the public dues, shail, after a certain 
time, be paid for exclusively in gold and silver, 
can prove a harmless measure? Attempt, sir, no 


quackery: Leave the precious metals to regulate ` 


themselves according to the requirements of trade, 
and we wi'l no doabt generally have our due pro- 
portion. All that we want is eneugh to form the 
basis of a sound circulation. 

It has been the habit of this Government to con- 
sult the convenience of the tax-payer in the collec- 
tion of its dues, and to receive them either in spe- 
cie or in the notes of specie-paying banks, conver- 
tible into specie on demand. Why not continue so 
to receive them? Under this sys'em, we flourished 
to a remarkable degree; so much go,. that the 
brightest page in the annals of human history is 
that which records the advance of this self- 
governed people to their elevated postion among 
the commercial nations of the earth, under the 
fullest development of the credit system that has 
ever existed among men. 

Shall we run the risk of checking this prosperi- 
ty, because, forsooth, the Government may occa- 
sionally lose a few dollars by the depreciation of 
bank notes? But even of this, the probability is 
very remote; and, in proof of this opinion, I will 
refer to House document No. 10, of the first ses- 
sion of the Twenty-sixth Congress, being a report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, in answer toa 
resolution of the House of Representatives, con- 
taining, among other 
moneys expended and losses sustained under 
exch administration, from 1789 to 1836, in- 
clusive. From this document, it appears that, 
from 1821 to 1836, both inclusive, embrac- 
ing a period of sixteen years, during the whole 
of which time the joint resolution of 1816, 
avtiar'zing either specie or che notes of specie pay- 
ing banks to be received in payment of public dues, 
was in fall operation, except so far as limited by 
Treasury circular of 1836, and during which time 
the reseintsi ito the Treasury exceeded the receipts 
of any other equal perio! of our history, it is not 
ascertained that a single cent was lost by the depre- 
ciation of bank notes. Letit also be remembered 
that, for a part of this time, the United States Bank 
was in no way the fiseal agent of the Government; 
that fluctuations jn trade were anusually great; and 
that the legal organization of the Treasury Depart- 
ment was very imperfect. Have we any reason 
to believe thet, with such additional guerdsas may 
be imposed upon the ‘Treasury, we will not be 
equatly fortunate for the time to come? 

What shall be those guards? . First—I propose 
to make it the duty of the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry 10 have settlements with the banks for all ba- 
lances of their noies that may remain in the Trea- 
sury, at least once in ninety days. 

Tam aware that it may be theught that a rigid 
requirement upon the banks to settle up periodical- 
ly with the Treasury, would have as bad an. effict 
upon their circulation as the requirement of gold 
and silver exclusively in payment of the public 
does. But that such wond not be the case, E will 
now proceed to illustrate by a single example. The 
Western gentlemen at least know, that whenever 
there isan active demand for lands, the public 
land sales are attended by thousands ef individu- 
als with a view of purchasing, if they can obtain 
lands which they desire at prices that they are wil- 
ling to give. Eachone of these persons, to ena- 
bie him to purchase, must be supplied with the 
medium that the Government is willing to receive, 
to wit: gold and silver on y. This gold end silver 
must be obtained principally from specie paying 
banks, in exchange for their notes in circulation. 
Now, observe the operation. Of every thousand 
persons who attend the Jand sales, with their sad- 
die-bags loaded with specie, not more, perhaps, 
than a hundred will actually purchase, and not 
more than one dollar out of every ten that is drawn 
from the banks in specie may be actually required. 
Thus you see how, under the operation of this 
measure, the banks in the neighborhood of land 
sales may be compelled, upon their approach, with 
a due regard to their own preservation, either to 
curtail their cireulation to an extent that may te 
ruinous to the community, or to suspend specie 
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payments. On the other hand, if you allow the 
notes of specie paying banks to be received iu pay- 
ment of the public dues, and require a se'tlement 
with them forthwith, the demand upen them will 
ouly be commensurate with the amount of their 
notes actually paid into the Treasury. . If instead, 
however, of requiring them to redeem their notes 
with specie immediately, we were to do so atin- 
tervals of winety days, a large amount of their 
notes would be paid out to creditors willing to re- 
ceive them in the intermediate time, and the ba- 
lances remaining to be settled for in specie would 
generally be very inconsiderable. 

It appears to me, by a regulation of this sort, 
that all iw:proper connection between the Govern- 
ment and the -banks would be avoided—that the 
danger of loss to the Government would be too in- 
conviderable to be worthy of consideration in the 
decision of a subject npon which such great inte- 
rests depend—that the convenience of the tax-payer 
would he consulted—that trade would flourish— 
the Government, by its fiscal action, neither inter- 
fering to stimulate nor to restrain it, but receiving 
the notes of specie-paying banks—not with a view 
to the interests of stockholders or corporations, but 
with a view to the convenience of the community. 
at large—allowing to ils officers the same right to 
rejec: the notes ef a doubtful bank that any indi. 
vidual has in the management of his own affairs. 

I know it may be urged that to allow to the 
officers of the Treasury the power of discriminating 
between the netes of different banks, would give 
them great opportunities of exercising undue fa- 
voritism. The cbjection, if true, is of too litte 
importance to infiuence the decision of a question 
involving, perhaps, the interests of trade and ihe 
prosperity of commerce. The objection is, how- 
ever, more specious than real; for, if the «flicers 
of the Treasury were to receive the notes of particu- 
lar banks and refuse those of others of equal 
standing, where all were equally current, the- par- 
tiality would beso manifest that they weuld be 
overwhelmed by a storm ofspublic indignation. 

I do not design to interfere with the existing law 
further than to authoriz: the Government dues to 
be collected in conformity with the joint. resolution 
of 1816, and, as a necessary consequence, to re- 
peal that provision which makes it the duty of 
every cficer or agent of the Government, after the 
30ih June, 1843, engaged in making disburs: ments 
on eccount of the United States, or of the General 
Post Office, to make all payments in gold and sil- 
veronly. {donot propose tv allow the arm of 
the Government to be used either for the purpose 
of stimulating or restraining speculation, The 
enterprise of the country should be left unfet- 
tered; its indu-try should be protected, but not 
regulated. 

To allow the Government money to be used for 
banking purposes, or for any objects of private 
Speculation, as was the case buth under the dynas- 
ty of the United States Bauk and under the pet 
bank deposite sys em, isto apply them to pur- 
poses not comemplated in the Constitution—to 
purposes for which taxes never can be legitimately 
collected. 

Toe unequal fiscal operation of this Government 
has hitherto arisen, not so much from inequalilies 
in the collection and disbursement of the public 
revenue upen public objecis, as applied to different 
sections of the country, as from having allowed 
the pubiis funds-to be used for purposes of 
private speculation. Thus, supp se, by way of il- 
lustration, that $2 000,000 are deposited in the 
banks cf one Sta‘e, and that only $50,000 are de- 
posited in the banks of another, with the same 
privilege of using it for commercial purposes until 
wanied by the Government, is it not obvious that 
the commercial facilities of that State where the 
$2,000,000 are deposited will be promoted just 
forty times as much by the operation, as of trat 
State where only $50,000 are deposited? The ine- 
quality, under such a sys'em, will frequently be 
much greater even than this. 

Another evil of the general deposite system is, 
that the stockholders of the banks with whom the 
public deposites are made, are immediately fermed 
into an organized corps in favor of high taxation. 
To effect the same object, their debtors would soon 
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be enlisted, and, in proportion as the public depo- 
sites increase, this evil influence would be in- 
creased—an influence most baneful to the produc- 
tive classes who pay the taxes and constitute the 
true basis of the wealth and prosperity of the 
country. 

So far as the question of deposite is concerned, 
we have but two things to consider—fi st, safety of 
the public money, and, secondly, convenience and 
economy in making disbursements; and whether 
the public money is speciaily deposited in banks for 
safe-keeping until wanted, or kept in the eustody 
of public officers, as is provided for by the existing 
Independent Treasury law, isa question of mere 
detail, involving no principle. 

When the Sub-Treasury bill was under discus- 
sion, it was evident that the ultras of all parties 
desired to see the specie clause inserted. The De- 
mocrais, because they believed that without it the 
law would be valueless; that it would be a thing 
without vitality—a body without a soul. ‘Lhe 
Whigs also regarded the specie feature as its oniy 
conservative principle, not because they thought it 
would prove beneficial in its Operation, but because 
they thought the decision of the people would be 
against it, and that they would come into power 
upon the downfall of those who had been its chief 
promoters. And if the people are now, which I 
trust they are not, prepared to bend their necks to 
the yoke of a United States Bank, it is because of 
the reaction of sentiment occasioned, by this mea- 
sare, and which was.so great that the whole coun- 
try previous to the late election rang with the party 
war cry of “any change must be for the better.” 

I have often heard this measure recommended 
to the support of the manufacturers, upon the 
ground that, by diminishing the circulation of 
bank paper, and producing low nominal prices in 
this country, it wonld tend to reduce the amount 
of foreiga imporiations, and give to them the do- 
mestic market. If I was the representative of a 
manufacturing district, I do not know what infla- 
ense this argument might have upon my mind, for 
it is not without foundation. But it 1s an argu- 
ment against which, as a representative froma 
planting Siate, I protest; for it is in direct conflict 
with the principles of free trade upon which, at the 
South, we suppose that our interests depend. Even 
when importations are greater than exporiations, so 
as to place the exchange againsi ihis country, the 
tendency is to increase the demand fer and to 
raise the prices of our exports; because, to pay for 
the surplus of importations, uur cotton, rice, and 
tobacco come into requition, ard the difference 
of the exchange is added to the price of those arti- 
cles. I have also heard the specie requirement 
recommended to the support. cf Southern planters 
upon pretty much the same argument, to wilt: that 
its effect would be, by reducing the quantity of 
bank paper in circulation, to lower prices in the 
domestic market where they purchased, while the 
price of their staples would net be affected in the 
foreign market where they sold. I have been sur- 
prised to hear such an argument advanced in the 
face of 80 obvious a proposition as that “rastric- 
tions upon importation operate as a check upon 
exportations.” Butalmit, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the demand for our staples is not af- 
fected abroad by restraints upon importations, 
dees not every Southern gentleman know that there 
are comparatively few of our planters who can, on 
their own account, afford to ship their crops to 
foreign markets? Ail our smail farmers are com- 
pelled to sell at the village markets in their respec- 
tive neighborhoods, where the abundance or 
scarcity of money always increases or reduces the 
competition among the purchasers, and either adds 
to or takes from the probab‘lity of full prices. 

The time has not ariived for the specie 
clause of the Sub-Treasury law to go into 
full operation, but the time has arrived when 
it must be repeal:d. The people have decided 
against it, and I invite my Democrate friends to 
unite with me in giving efficacy to their wil It 
may already be too late to prevent the evil, but, 
rely upon it, if we refuse to repeal this obnoxious 
measure, we shall indirectly aid in the establish- 
ment of a United States Bank—an insiitution not 
necessary either to the collection, safekeeping, or 
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disbursement of the revenne--aa iasiiimion the 
direct tendency of which is to centralize Capital at 
particular points to the disadvantage of large sec- 
tions cf the country—an institution which, if char- 
tered, notwithstanding that the flag of repeal has 
already, in anticipation, been rpread to the breeze, 
will be irrevocably fixed upon the country; for it 
will not only continue throughout the whole term 
of its charter, but, with ex‘ensive means at com- 
mand, it will so intertwine its operations with the 
business of the country as to render it difficult, if 
hot impossible, at any future ume, to refuse to it 
a recharter, without producing a commercial 
revulsion. 

Mr. CAMPBELL contended that the adoption of 
the measure which he proposed would hold ont a 
Strong inducement to the solvent banks to resume 
Specie-payments and restore a sound circulating 
medium to the country, and was proceeding to 
show that the present derangement in the currency 
arose from a concurrence of circumstances beyond 
the control ofa United States Bank, when the time 
allotted by the rule recently adopted, which limits 
tbe speech of a member to a single hour, expired, 
and he resumed his seat. 


SPEECH OF MR. REYNOLDS, 


OF ILLINOIS. 


In the House of Representatives, August 31, 1841— 
On the subject of a Western Armory, 


Mr. Sreaxer: I will promise ihe House two 
hings, no politics, and a short address; both of 
which, no doubt, will be desirable. 

It is rightand proper, and it is due to this na- 
tion, to establish an armory on the Western wa- 
ters. 

I disagree with the gentleman [Mr. Irwin of 
Pennsylvania,] that this is a Western measure. 
Although it may be located in the West, it belongs 
to the nation; and not exclusively to the West, 
more than toany other section of the Union. 
Arms are a necessary meaas cf national defence, 
and we cannot existas a nation without them. 
In the the defence of our country, there is nothing 
sectional or limited to the West or Eest. In the 
case of war, and also in the defence of the conn- 
try, the whole nation must be considered a unit, 
having no separate paris or sections, but an entire 
indivisible whole. 

A musket, for example, made in the Kast or 
West, would it have any sectionality in ii? A goed 
musket would be the same, no matter where it wer 
made. 

This proposition being conceded, the manufac- 
ture of arms must be national, and cannot be 
sectional in any manner whatever. 

Mr. Spezker, I believe it is conceded by almost 
every one on this floor, that it is necessary to con- 
tinue the manufecture of public arms. Some do- 
cuments have been read to stow that there are 
more arms al this time in the United Sates, than 
are in England or France, in proportion to the 
number of people. 

The nature of our Government, and our means 
of defenee ate quite different from those countries, 
Our main dependence for our defence is on the 
militia, and not on a standing army, as is the case 
in the European Governments. Our militia are 
the cit zen soldiers, who are dispersed all over the 
Union, and in asy cate of peril or imminent dan- 
ger, we may have a sudden call for the use of 
arms, so that aece:s to the remote arsenals or 
armaries would be too slow for the cczasi-n, 

I would say, it will be much better to have too 
many arms, than too few, Let any one reAret on 
the perilous situation of Geneial Jackson, and the 
army during the last war, at New Orleans, for the 
want of arms. Tae deficiency of arms on that 
memorable occasion endanger the army, the eity, 
and the who'e Southwestern frontier. 

lt would be a bad calculation as to dollars and 
cents, humanity being exempt from the considera- 
tion, to endanger an army and the country again, 
for the saving of a few dollars in the manufacture 
of arms. The arms, if not needed, will remain 
in the conatry. They are not perishable. By 
proper care, they will last for ages, and be always 
ready for the defence of the country. 


Althoagh war may not be at this time certain, 
yet no one will say that our. relations with Great 
Britain are of the most friendly character. That 
nation is encroaching on us, as she is on ali. other 
nations who come within her spheré. of avarice 
and cupidity. We have difficulties with her that 
may force us into a war. Itis true that the Eng- 
lish are now settled on our territory towards. the 
mouth of Columbia river; that nation has posses- 
sions agd forts on our soil in that region of coun- 
iry. The dispute in relation to the boundary in 
Maine is not yet adjusted. They adhere to theit 
construction of the treaty with such pertinacity, that 
it seems nothing less than a war to drive them out 
of North America will satisfy them. It is very 
probabie it will require the same argument, the 
foree of arms, to get them removed from our soil 
at the mouth of Culumbia river. 

They have not abandoned either the right or the 
Practice of the search of our vessels on the ocean. 
This is the old bone of contention, and if they do 
not abandon the practice the United States will be 
compelled to force them to a prBper sense of their 

uty. 

The celebrated ease of McLeod is yet on hand. 
If that individual is even released, or acquitted, 
ihe outrage committed by authority of Great Bri- 
taiu on our territory and people, is not yet adjusted 
by that Government. The American people will 
never remain quiescent under that indignity and 
injury offered to our country. The destruction 
o: ibe property and lives of our peaceable citizeus 
must be atoned for, in some manner, by the Eng- 
lish Government. 

If McLeod should be convicted, as I presume 
he ougst to be, that may provoke a war. If the 
facts wiil justify the conviction, I bave no doubt 
ihe people of the country where be is tried will 
have ihe firmness and moral courage to execute 
the laws on him lie any other offender. I hepe 
and trust, under all and any circumstances, the 
laws of the country will find men of sound princi- 
ples and honest hearts sufficient to execute them. 
I'a war should be forced on us, on these conside- 
rations, it will be popular, and our militia will 
stand in need ef arms commensurate with their 
courage and willingness to use them in the war. 

I am informed, Mr. Speaker, that under the 
provisions of the amendment from the Senate, ihe 
President will be bound to select the site for the 
armory from the reporis of engineers made in the 
year 1824, when a] the Wesiern States were not 
examined by the engineers, and reporied on, I 
would preer the amendment of the geu!'leman 
from Virginia, [Mr. Summers.) I: is in the follow- 
iag words: 

“A suitable site on the Western waters for the establishment 
ofa National Armory, a sum not exceeding $5,000; and the 
President of the United States is hereby authorized to cause 
such selection to be made, and to communicate all the proceed» 
ings which may be had herein to the Congress of the United 
States, to be subject to its approval.” 

Yet, if this amendment cannot succeed, I would 
still vote for the measure. Even if it should be se- 
lecied at Pittsburg, I would prefer that selection, 
than to have no armory in the Western country. 
We cannot regard the West, in time to come, as a 
section of the Union. In a few years, the mass of 
the people, the strength, power, and energies of the 
Government, will te west of the Alleghany, and 
east of the Recky mountains. The centre of the 
population, weal:h, business, and enterprise of the 
people of the United States will be on the Missis- 
sippi; and the old States, comprising the narrow 
slip of land between the mountains and the Atlan- 
tic, willform the “Far East,” and remote regions 
ofthe Union. The old Siaies will then be called, 
as we are now, “a section of the United States.” 
Tke Atlantic and Paeifie oceans will thea be com- 
sidered almost equi-distant for commercial! pur- 
poses, fron: the centre of the country, and be used, 
perhaps, equally alike in our commerce. ; 

No eartbly power can arrest the tide of emigra- 
tion to the West. Tne natural advantages of the 
country, and the free and equitable Governments 
formed in it, eause this emigration, and it cannot 
be, by Iegislation, or otherwise, prevented, 
while man has the power to choose between a bar- 
ren and fertile land. 

There is no country on the globe equal to the 
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Westin combining together fertility of soil witb the 
vast extent of country. it will average three thou- 
sand miles" in diameter in every direction, and is 
by nature closely connected together. It is bound- 
ed on the east-and west by large mountains, and 
onthe north and south by the lakes anrd. the 
main ocean.. It is all watered by the Mississippi, 
and streams flowing into that river; its fertility of 
soil cannot be equalled, This region of country 
contains a great variety of climate, so that the 
productions of the soil are almost of all descrip- 
tions and character. In it are also found in great 
abundance all useful and necessary mineral pro- 
ductions: These advantages, together with the 
timber and prairies interspersed in the “Far Wesi,” 
make this country the most desirable for man cf 
any other. 

There is at this time an industrious and hardy 
population of more than five millions of souls in 
the West. We have in Illinois 426,634 souls. 
‘They are scattered over a large extent of country, 
and have a vast frontier exposed toan enemy in 
time of war. e lake frontier, as well as on the 
ocean to the south, would be liable to an attack 
from the enemy, and the Indian warriors on the 
west amount to at least sixty thousand. 

“One other consideration will also show the pro- 
priety of establishing an armory on the Western 
waters, and that is, the expense of transportation 
from the Eastern armories to the West, will save a 
considerable item in the value of arms. This ex- 
pense will be saved by having the arms made near 
the place they may be used. 

The next consideration, Mr. Speaker, is the lo- 
cation of the armory. ‘The proposed amendment 
of Mr. Summers gives the power lo the President 
to cause surveys and examinations to be made 
throughout the whole Western country; and from 
that region to select the most suitable point. 

There are many sites suggested by members, 
and many, no doubt, are good. But I can say 
from experience, that it is almost impossibie to 
make the selection in Congress. I tried in every 
possible manner of legis'ation to make the selec- 
tion of the site of a commercial hospital at the 
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mouth of the Ohio, and could not succeed. Every, 


other point nearit was proposed, and the result 
was, no place could be selected in the bill. 

This same result would take place, I have no 
doubt, if Congress made the attempt to locate the 
armory. 

In every Western State, I doubt not,a good 
site could be selected; but it must be acknow- 
ledged that the nearer the Mississippi a suitable 
place can be selected, the belter it will be for the 
public. The Ohio river is not navigable more 
than one half the year, and the small streams 
flowing into it, still less ume. The Mississippi is 
always navigable, except a short time in the north 
itis obstructed by ice. Arms made on this river 
can be transported south or north too a great dis- 
tance, in a very few days. The celebraicd 
steamboat Missouri, made a voyage from New 
Orleans, stemming the Mississippi current, in four 
days and some hours to St. Louis, in Missouri. 
This shows at once the facility with which arms can 
be transported on this river to the frontiers. 

Gentlemen talk about iron ore in Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania &c. I can uniform them on that 
subject, that the iron mountains in Missouri pre» 
sent more iron ore to the eye, than is scen in all 
the Western States together. No one can get 
clear of iron one ia the West. Great quantities 
existin the State of Ilinois, and an overbalancirg 
quantity of stone coal. I venture nothing in saying 
that in none of the Western States exist 
such great quantilies of coal as are found in Hii- 
nois. The water power tv propel machinery is 
also great in Illinois, All over the State it exists 
toa common extent; but in the north, no country 
can surpass if, The Illinois river, near Ottowa, 
falls over rocks many feet, forming what is calied 
“The Grand Rapids.” The water power at this 
one place would propel ail the machinery in the 
United States used in the manufacture of arms. 
The canal at Lockport, and other places, will,when 
completed, furnish water power almost to any 
extent. 
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so that all the ne- 
cessary materials for the manufacture of arms, can 
be had in the most ample manner. 

I may also add, in the south of Milinois, where I 
have the honor to represent a district, there are 
great quantities of coal and iron ore, together with 
good water privileges in many places. At New 
Haven and other places, on the Little Wabash 
river, water power may be had for all useful and 
necessary purposes. 

In the same district in Hardin county, near the 
Ohio river, and not far from the mouth, an iron 
foundry is in complete operation, and prepara- 
tions are making at the same place to manufac- 
ture great quantiesof bar iron. In this same sec- 
tion of country provisions are cheap; stone coal 
and timber can be had also at a cheap rate and in 
great abundance. 

The Southern district in Illinois is adjacent to 
the greatest rivers on the continent, and is more in 
the centre of the whole valley of the Mississippi 
than any other section of the West. Itis a good 
climate and healthy. These facts and considera- 
tions being made known to the President, there can 
exist litle or no doubt, that the Western armory 
will be located in the Southern section of the State 
of Illinois. Itis so reasonable and so just that the 
location there must be considered almost cer- 
tain. 

Arms made in this section of the Western coun- 
try, could be, with more facility an l with less ex- 
pense, transported to all parts of the Western wa- 
ters, than from any other point. All the great 
rivers of the valley concentrate tcwards this sec- 
tion of the country. Tennessee, Cumberland, and 
Wabash rivers flow into the Ohio near it, and the 
Missouri and Illinois rivers not far off. During 
the whole year. the Mississippi will furnish the 
nweans of transportation of arms to New Orleans, 
anda great distance up the river. The same may 
be said of the Missouri and Illinois rivers, No 
impartial observer will say otherwise than the 
Wesiern armory ought to be located as near the 
mouth of the Ohio as practicable. 


Nore.—Tho above amendment offered by Mr, Summers has 
becomea law. 
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SPEECH OF MR. BENTON, 

OF MISSOURI, 
In Senate, Thursday, August 20, 1841—On the Land 
Revenue Distribution bill, in reply to Messrs. 
Rives and ARCHER. 


Mr. BENTON rose after Mr. Rives, and in- 
quired of Mr. R. and Mr. Arctter whether he had 
understood them aight in understanding them tu 
say that they voted for this bill, among other rea- 
sons, because it put an end to the scheme for 
graduating the price of the public lands—put an 
end to the scheme of ceding the lands to the new 
States—put an end to the Jand question—and 
saved the jands from being seized upon hereafter 
by the new States to the exclusion of the old ones? 
[The two gentlemen from Virginia nodded assent. ] 
Then, exclaimed Mr. B. I have you! You com- 
mit a fraud in giving that vote, and it is my duty 
to detect and expose it! Your vote is a fraud. 
(Loud calls to order interrupted Mr. B. and the 
President of the Senate declared it to be a breach 
of order tu impute fraud to Senators.) I know it 
is, said Mr. B. and that the breach of order is the 
greater on this occasion because I impute no inten- 
tional fraud to the gentlemen. Their votes ope- 
rate a fraud, and itis my duty to show it; but I 
know them io be incapable of intentionally com- 
milting fraud. It is the effect of their votes, 
coupled with the reasons which they have given; 
and, while I proceed to show this, I disclaim all 
intention cf impugning their motives, and make 
this disclaimer, not as matter of form under a 
parliamentary rule, but, in substance and in fact, 
as an act of justice and of duty, and under a sense 
of what is due to men of honor. But their vote 
operates a fraud—a serious one upon the new 
States—affecting their rights and interesis—and 
which itis my duty to detect and expose. Under- 
stood as they understand the bill, and to be acted 
upon according to that understanding, and it is a 
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lification of the clauses inserted for the benefit of 
the new States—and a mockery of the conditions 
upon which the passage of the bill is obtained: 
This is harsh language, but not more harsh than 
true, and inore easily proved than uttered. 
Remember the history of this bill—the manner 


‘in which it was brought forward in 1832, and the 
-alarm which it spread through all the new States. 


They saw in its passage a total change of their 
own relations to the Federal Government—a 
change from a parent to masters—from the Fe- 
dera! Government to the State Governments; 
which, becoming the owners of the new States, 
would look solely to their own interest, and to the 
collection of the greatest possible amount of money 
from them. No longerany regard for the interest 
of the new States: no chance for graduation—for 
cessions—for pre-emptions—for donations—for 
confirmation of delayed claims: no justice or mercy, 
in any things Nothing but money, money, money 
would be their ery. ‘Po sell would be their object. 
To sell all, get all they could for it, carry it off, 
and keep up the price of land forever, would be 
their policy. This is whatthe new States saw in 
the passage of this bill upon its first introduction; 
and the alarm broke out universally, and spread 
far and wide. Hostility to the bill took deep root 
in the mind of every patriot. The whole Wes! 
was roused. The body of the people were in arms 
against it;and the politicians quickly saw that no 
such bill could ever pass, unless guarantees were 
given against the dangers which were dreaded. - 
The necessity of guarantees became apparent, and 
accordingly they were inserted—inserled in this 
very bill—and by the gentlemen from Virginia, 
according to their owa declarations, intended to’ be. 
treated as nought—intended to be nullified— 
to be disregarded——-at the very moment of solemnly 
voting for them! ‘The guarantees are to be viola- 
ted; and thus the insertion of them becomes a 
fraud, by which the bill is fastened upon us, and 
every evil inflicted which the guzrantees were in- 
tended to prevent. Hear this, and listen now to 
what I will read to you. Tread from the second 
proviso to the second section: 

GAND PROVIDED ALSO, That nothing herein contained shall 
be construed to the prejudice of future applications for a re 
duction of the price of the public lands; or to the preju. 
dice of applications for a transfer of the public lands, on rea- 
sonable terms, to the States to which they lie; or to mak 
such future disposition of the public lands, or any par 
thereof, as Congress may deem expedient.” 

This is what the bili says, and what the gentle- 
men by their vote promise, and by their speeches 
deny. Both deny these gurantees, the gentleman 
especially who spoke last, [Mr. Rrves,] and who 
was so emphatic in denunciation of every thing 
which the guarantees contain. He votes for the 
clause which I have read, votes for it in voting for 
the bill; and now let us confront his vole and his 
speech, and see how they stand together, He votes 
for this bill because it forever puts an end togra- 
duated prices of the public lands, and refers to my 
Graduation bill by name as being annihilated by it: 
yet the bill for which he votes declares that nothing 
which itcontains shall be construed to the pre- 
judice of future applications for a reduction of 
the price of the public lands! This clause refers 
to my Graduation bill as distinctly as if it was 
named, and the gentleman votes for it, and thereby 
givesa pledge that graduation is not to be preju- 
diced by his vote; yet declares in his place that the 
bill kills gradation! and that- he votes for it on 
that account! Is not this contradiction, full and 
flat contradiction, between his speech and his vote? 
and does it not operate a fraud upon the new 
States? a fraud by which they areto be cheated out 
of fulure reductions of the price of the public 
lands by the very law which contains a solemn 
guarantee to the contrary. ‘ 

Again: The gentleman votes for this bill be- 
cause, as he says, it puts an end to all propositions 
for ceding the lands to the States in which they 
lie; and he refers, by name, to the plan of the Se- 
nator from South Carolina [Mr. CaLHoun] as be- 
ing thus annihilated by thisbill! Yet this bill con- 
tains a clause declaring that nothing contained in 
it shall be construed to the prejudice of future ap- 
plications for a transfer of the lands, on reasona- 
ble terms, to the States in which they lie! and this 
clause was intended to cover, and does cover as 
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absolutely as if ithad named it, that preeise cession 
bill of the Senator from South Carolina, which the 
Senator from Virginia considers as now killed off 
forever! Is not this flat contradiction between the 
Senator’s speech and vote? and is not the effect a 
fraud upon the new States? a most untigh‘eous and 
fatal fraud, by which they are to be cheated out of 
the future cession of any part of these lands, upon 
any terms, while holding in their hands a law of 
Congress as a pledge in favor of such cession. 

Again: the gentleman votes for this bill because 
it settles the whole land question—takes.it out of 
Congres:—«relieves us from future legislation about 
lands—-and gives to the national domain the desti- 
nation which it is forever to follow. He votes for 
it for this reason; and yet here is a pledge that this 
bill shall not be cons‘raed to the prejudice of any 
future Cisposition of the lands, or any part of them, 
that Congress shall think proper to make! This is 
a third pledge in the bil—one vital to the new 
Siates—and the gentleman votes for it. Yet he 
considers the pledge nothing! that the bill is final 
and conclusive! that it precludes future k gislation 
—gives to the lands their final destination—and to- 
tally prevents any future disposition of them by 
Congress. I: not this a contradiction between the 
vote andthe speech? and is not the effect a fraud— 
a cruel and vast fraud—by which the new Siates 
are seduced into the passage ef a bill which is in- 
t-nded to prevent what it solemnly pledges itself to 
grant? 

Yes, sir; this is what the bill says: these the 
pledges which it contains; and without which no 
‘Western member—no member from the new States 
could venture, or dare, to vote for it, The votes 
of. Western members are obtained by these 
pledges; the bill is passed by votes obtained upon 
ibese pledges; the pledges are vital to the new 
Siates—~indispensable to their welfare, prosperity, 
and independence—indispensable to their salvation 
from the tyranny and rapacity of the old Siates, 
now become their cruel masters! Yet, in the very 
act of giving these pledges, by which the gentleman 
passes the bill, and clutches the money of the new 
Siates, he tells you that these pledges are nothing ! 
that they are far worse than nothing ! that they are, 
in fact, the contrary, in effect, of what they are in 
words! and that, notwithstanding this legal bond 
given by Congress in favor of future graduation, 
fature cession, and future discretionary disposition 
of these public lands, the game is up—the thing is 
at an end—all is done with! they have got our 
money ! and they laugh at the pledges upen which 
they obtain i! This is the plain meaning and 
effect of the gentleman’s speech—not his words— 
but their fair effect. And is it to be wonder- 
ed at that my feelings are roused? 
indignant, and that I speak the language of indig- 
nation? Far from wondering at this, the real and 
special wonder is at ‘the silence of the members 
from the new States who vote for this bill, and with- 
out whose vote it cannot pass. The wonder is that 
these gentlemen sit still, and remain silent under 
these disclosures; that they do notrise up, denounce 
the fraud of which they are the dupe, reclaim the 
sanction of these pledges by which they are de- 
frauded of their votes, and refuse to go on, unless 
these fatal intentions and mental reservations are 
renounced. The wonder is that they do not spring 
from their seats, address themselves to all the sup- 
porters of this bill from the old States, demand of 
them the instant declaration of their intentions, 
and whether they a!l intend to treat as nullities the 
three express guarantees inserted for the new States, 
and without which no member from those States 
could ever venture to vote for the bill. Thisshould 
be the wonder, and not that I am indignant at the 
manner in which we are treated. 

‘rhe gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Rives] has 
quoted some resolves of a late General Assembly 
of bis State against my Graduation bill, and against 
ali future redactions of the price of the public 
lands. He quoted them with great applause, and 
gives to thein his most hearty support. I am sorry 
for it--both for the resolves themselves, and the ap- 
plause bestowed upon them by him. I am sorry 
to see the noble State of Virginia—the mother, 
guardian, friend, and protector of the young States 
of the West—sorry to see her descend from her 
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lofty position, to follow the lead of Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, and Vermont, in clamoring for the 
spoils of the new States, and committing injustice 
in order to obtain them. The graduation principle 
is just! opposition to it is unjust! and mercenary 
opposition is degrading! Every State in the Union 


` contains land not worth one dolla? and twenty-five 


cents per acre. Every State contains such lard, 
and no one more than Virginia. That great Scale 
would be unoccupied to the extent of near one- 
third of her territory, at this day, if one dollar 
twenty-five cents per acre had been fixed as the mi- 
nimum price of her lands. I have in my hand an 
abstract of a late assessment of her taxable pro- 
perty, in which, with all their improvements, and 
hundreds of years after the settlement of the State, 
whole counties are averaged from seventy cents to 
cighteen cents per acre; and part of which I will 
read to the Senate, to show to the gentleman the in- 
justice of the resolve which he has applauded, and 
the effect upon Virginia herself, if her own lands 
had been so'd by the rule which she prescribes for 
others. 
Extract from the table of ‘assessed landsin Virginia, 


Counties. 0. of Acres, Average Value. 
Tyler - : - - 935,817 6R cents. 
Tazewell . - - 894,324 33 do 
Scott -o . + _ 609,644 44 do 
Russell - - ~ + 1,268,271 24 do 
Randolph . - 3,636,301 23 do. 
Patrick ~ - - - 7,138 7L do 
Lewis - : - - 694,573 56 do 
Lee : é 7 - 1,810,957 18 do. 
Kenhawa - - - 2,990,566 34 do, 
Giles - . - « 720,133 48 do 
Grayson - . - . 274,717 27 do 


Here, continued Mr. B. is a return of assessed 
values of Virginia lands, eleven counties, contain- 
ing more than twelve millions of acres, constituting 
the one-third part of the superficial contents of the 
Siate; and the highest average of which is seventy- 
one cents per acre! a fraction over the one-half of 
the minimum price of Congress land, and the price 
at which the enemies of graduated prices in'end 
to hold all the public lands. What would have 
been the condition of Virginia to day if her lands 
had been held up at that price? A wilderness—an 
unoccupied wilderness—to the extent of a third, or 
perhaps, a half of her entire domain! and what 
would be the condition of the new States, subjected 
to the same arbitrary price? Just the same. Cen- 
turies hence they would have millions of unseated 
and unsold jands. Centuries hence they would 
have millions of waste land. For every State in 
the Great West, even the richest of them, possesses 
land of graduated qualities; from the finest quality, 
to the meanest, and to that which is worth no- 
thing. Every State possesses poor land; and if one 
uniform price is demanded for the whole, a large 
part iscondemned to perpetual barrenness—perre- 
tual waste—perpstual deprivation of an owner’s 
care, and a cultivating hand. And yet this is what 
the Virginia resolve against my graduation bill 
would bring upon the new Sates. Tt is the in- 
justice, so unworthy of her ancient noble cha- 
racler, whica she would commit; and it is 
the injustice to which the new States will 
never submit. They will never submit to it. 
They have a right to the purchase of the lands a: 
prices adapted to their value. That right exists 
independent of this bill, but is also guarantied in 
it; and the stheme of treating these guarantees as 
nullities will fail in the trial, and bring confusion 
on its authors. The new States will protect their 
rights; and Virginia herself, cutting loose from the 
tear of Rhode Island, Connecticut and Vermont, 
will again resume her noble attitude, and become 
the liberal and enlightened friend of the new 
States of the West. A 5 

Mr. B. said the friends of the graduaticn policy 
had been in the majority for a long time in the Se- 
nate, and might soon be so again. The leader in 
the present Congress, and the author of the Distri- 
bution bill, [Mr. H. Cray.) was even for it himself 
two years ago, and proposed a section to his Dis- 
tribution bill of that session, carrying the gradua- 
ted prides town to fifty cents per acre. He made 
it the first section in his bill in January, 1839; and 
why is it not in bis bill now? His bill contains a 
pledge for it hereafter. Why not grant it now? 
‘Why the promise in place of the deed? His sec- 
tion was a good start, and may be improved upon 


to accomplish all thatss desired. I will read it to 
the Senate, and before I sit down I will move the 
recommitment of the bill, with instructions to 
amend it by the adoption of this section; and un- 
less the Senator from Kentucky votes against his 
own work, I am certain that we shall carry it. 
This is the section which he offered: 
“In SENATE or THE UNITED STATES, 
“January 9, 1839, 


“Amendment proposed by Mr. Clay of Kentucky to the 
bill providing for the reduction and graduation of the price 


‘of the public lands, to wit: Strike out all after the enatting 


clause, and insert the following: 

“That, where any of the public lands of the United States 
have remained unsold for the space of fifteen years after the 
termination of the public sales, the same may be entered and 
purchased by actual settlers on the following terms and candi- 
tions, to wit If a settler is desirous to purchase, for his resi- 
dence, eighty or Jess than eighty acres, he may enter and pur- 
chase the same at fifty cents per acre; if he is desirous to pur- 
chase a quantity over eighty acres, and not exceeding one hun-, 
dred and sixty acres, he may enter and purchase the same at 
seventy-five cents per acre; and if he desires to purchase a 
quantity over one hundred and sixty acres, and not exceeding 
three hundredand twenty acres, he may purchase the same at 
one dollar per acre; but no settler shall purchase a greater 
quantity than three hundred and twenty acres at a price below 
the minimum of one dollar and a quarter por acre, as now 6s- 
tablished by law.” 

Here, sir, is graduation, that detésted thing which 
is now forever killed by the bill which contains a 
pledgé in its favor. This section is the first in the 
Land bill of January, 1839, and shows that the 
Senator from Kentucky and his friends, (for they 
all voted with him,) were then in favor of my bilt. 
Why are they now against i? Why omit it in the 
present Distribution bill, after {nserting it in one 
two years ago? Why this change? Why, except 
that the members from the new States, without whose 
votes it could not pass, have taken the promise for 
the deed, and dispensed with the factof gradua- 
tion, for the pledge which the bill contains? I 
hold thera responsible, for they could have made 
wrat terms they pleased. They could have pre- 
scribed their own terms. And here I owe an apo- 
logy to the Senator from Michigan who sits nearest 
me [Mr. Woopsriver.] I promised him that we 
should save an important amendment if he would 
sand by me. He did stand by me; but the amend- 
ment was lost, I failed in my calculation upon 
the Virginia Senators. 

Sir, there is no difference between raising the 
price of new lands, and keeping up the price of old 
lands. Keeping up the price of old lands is raising 
the price; for it raises bad land to the price of good 
land. It is all tyranny and injustice, and must be 
resisted as such. Look to the eighth clause of the 
Declaration of Indepegdence. You wil there see 
that raising the price of land, aud thereby prevent- 
ing emigiation to the Colonies, was one of the 
causes of complaint against the King of Great Bti- 
tain. And now Jet our new masters—the old 
States of the Atlantic board—take heed how they 
give us the same cause of complaint. We mean 
to have justice; and under that head comes gra- 
duation, good pre-emptions, cession, (if we can 
agree upon the terms,) grants like that of Ohio, 
equitable settlement of old claims, and restoration 
of the land revenue to its national destination. 
Upon these terms, the new-and the old States will 
be in harmony: without them, they will be in dis- 
cord. 

‘Nhe Senators from Virginia justify their vote by 
assuming a position which facts condemn. They 
say the new States will seize all these lands to the 
exclusion of the old ones; and therefore it is ne- 
cessary for the old States to seize them first. The 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Sevier] gavea fall 
answer to this derogatory assumption; he showed 
it tobe unfounded and gratuitous. I will add, 
that it is contradicted by the whole tenor of cur 
conduct and speeches—that none of us claim these 
tands a3 the property of the new States—that the 


*Mr, Benton moved the recommitment of the bill, with ins 
structions to amend it by adding Mr. Cuay’s graduation sec- 
tion, which was lost by the following vote: 

Yeas—Mesars. Allen, Benton, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, 
Cuthbert, Fulton, King, Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, 
Pierce, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, 
Walker, Williams, Woodbury, Wright, and Young—2h. 

Nays—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Rerrien, 
Buchanan, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, 
Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Kerr, Mangum, Merrick, 
Miler, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, 
Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, Whhke, 
and Woodbridge—30, : 
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CiainLto that effect sat up by two or three Wesen 


politielans some years ago, was condemned by. 


every body—and that, so far from seizing upon 
these lands, we have often proposed, and repeated 
the proposilionin an amendment offered to “ibis 
very bill, to pledge the proceeds of the public 
lands to the noble purpose of the common defence. 
My colleague (Mr. Linn] offered the amendment. 
We voted for it.’ The gentlemen from Virginia 
voled against it; and now charge us with a design 
` to seize upon the lands for our own use, and make 
that'charge, an excuse for seizing them themselves. 


Here is the noble proposition of my colleague. 


Listen to it, and enjoy the moral sublime of saga- 
cious patriotism, directing itself to the honor and 
safety of the country, and trampling under foot 
the miserable suggestions of gaining popularity 
by plundering the Treasury instead of arming the 
nation. 

“That from and after the passing of this act, the nett pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands, so far as the same shall 
not be nee Jed to defray the expenses, orto pay the debts, of the 


General Government, shall be, and the same are hereby, pledged 
to the: common defence of the Union, and shall be faithfully ap- 


plied. to that object, from time to time, according to the plans of 


defence which Congress shall adopt, until the United States 
are placed in that stte of strength and security which is due to 
the. honor, and independence of the country, and to the protec» 
tion. of the rights and interests of itscitizens, And it shall be 
theduty of the Secretary of the Treasury, at the commence- 
ment of each stated session of Congress, to report to each 
House of Congreas the amount of the nett proeceds of the pub- 
lic-landa for the current year, and which were not required to 
defray ihe expenses, or to pay the devts, of the United States; 
aud the amount so reported shall be, and the same hereby is, ap- 
propriated to providing such means, and constructing such 
works of public defence by land and wa er, as then may be in 
Progress, or which Congress shal! order and direet; and such 
appropriations shall continue until the defences of the Union 
shali be completed, and shall be in addition to the ordinary an- 
nual appropriations for such objects.” 

This, said Mr. B. is our answer to the gentle- 
man’s derogatory and gratuitous assumption. 
This is our offer, not to seize these lands, but to 
pledge them to the defence of the Union; a noble, 
wise, constitutional, and patriolic destination, com- 
pared to which, the scheme of distributien sinks to 
the lowest degree of contempt. We offer to pledge 
them forever to this purpose—a purpose by which 
the Aantic States would obtain almost the exclu- 
sive benefit of the expenditure of the land revenue; 
for the ships and forts on the Atlantic board would 
consume nearly the whole. A fraction only would 
go to the West; the great mass of the expenditure 
would be on the seaboard. We propose this: we 
vote for its the gentlemen from Virginia vote 
against it; and then say they have no way to save 
tne lands for the common benefit—ne way to save 
them from seizure by the new States—but to seize 
on them themselves! 


The time has now arrived waen the most eare- 
less and indifferent see the necessity of defence— 
when those who refused smal] sams for that pur- 
pose when we had millions of surplus—are de- 
manding loans and taxes for ships aud forts. The 

` estimates of the military and naval boards exceed 
a hundred millions of dollars for the ships, forts, 
cannon, small arms, and munitions of war which 
the public safety demands; and we all know that 
the execution of the plan never requires Jess than 
the estimate supposed; on the contrary, always 
more, and often double. Here then is an expen: 
diure began of more than a hundred millions of 
dollars tor the public defences: we «ffer to make 
the lands bear this great expense: the gentlemen cf 
the opposite side say No! and thus these hundred 
millions are to fall upon the custom-house! io be 
levied on Southern and Westera commerce, and 
expended in the Northeast. 

The gentleman trom Virginia who spcke last, 
(atc. Rrves,] vaunts the bounty of this bill in giv- 

ing a pre-emption law to the new States. He is 
grcatly in love with the pre-emption law which this 
bil grants, and so is every man of his party who is 
an enemy to the pre-emption system. They think 
it will bamboozle the West, and stop the applica- 
tion for pre-emptions. Wain and idle thoughi! 
‘Tre pre emptions which the bill grants are an in- 
sult to the West—a mere mockery of all pre-emp- 
tions—-containing no less than five or six disquali- 
fying restrictions on the persons who can obtain 
‘the benefit of the provision, and about twelve or 
fourteen disqualifying restrictions on the land -to 
which it applies. It excludes ynsurveyed land; 


and that alune ‘is death to the whole privilege. 
Taken-in en jasetion with the other restrictions, 
and the pretended benefit is an insult and a. mock- 
ery to the citizen—a disgrace 10 the name of pre- 
emption—and which the Democracy will tear from 
the statute book the instant they are in power. 

The same gentleman further vaunts the bounty 
of this bill in bestowing half a milion of acres of 
land on Missouri and other new States. His con- 
gratulation is an insult upon our understandings, 
and a satire upon the bill. The half million is 
only the one-half of what Ohio and Indiana re- 
ceived, and of what the other new States are enti- 
tled to. It is thehalfof what is due to us. We 
had long since reclaimed it in repeated bills, and 
mean to continue reclaiming it till we get the 
whole. We shall held on to what this bill allows, 
for itis due to us; and we shall proceed, without 
loss of time, relaxation of spirit, er deviation of 
purpose, to recover the remainder. Ohio reeeived 
1,140,000 acres for objects ef internal improve- 
ment; and M:sscuri and other new States will have 
thesame. They will take the balf million whieh 
this bill contains, and give a receipt for it—a re- 
ceipt for so much, bat bot a receipt in full. 
[Here Mr. B. read the bilis which he and cthers 
had introduced for a dezen years, making these 
grants to the new Sietes, bul which Mr. Cray and 
others opposed and defeated; and then said:] If 
these grants were right when we proposed them, 
why were they opp:sed? H wrong then, how can 
they be rightnow? Does the propriety ef the grant 
depend upon the authorship of the bili? and is it 
tight to vote for and against the same measure as 
presented by different men? Do my measures be- 
come right by being assumed by ihe Senator from 
Kentucky? Be that as it may, we will take these 
590,000 acres which he has kept us out cf tor 
twelve years, and then proceed for the remainder. 

Mr. B. then took arapid view of the bill—its 
Origin, character and effects; and showed it to be Fe- 
deral in its origin, associated with all the Federal 
measures of the present and past sessions; with 
Bank, Tariff, Assumption of State debts, dependent 
upon the bankrapt bill for its passage; violative of 
the Constitution and the compacts with the new 
States, and crowning all its tides to infamy by 
drawing capitalists from London to attend this extra 
session of Congress, to promote the passage of this 
bill for their own benefit. He read a paragraph 
from the money article in Bennetts Herald, reciung 
the names and attendance, on account of this bilt, 
of the foreign capitalists at Washington. The 
passage was in these words: 

“At the commencement of the session, almost every fo- 
reign house hada representative here. Wilson, Palmer, 
Cryder, Bates, Willinck, Hope, Jaudon, and a host of others, 
came over on various pretences; ull were in attendunce™al 
Washington, and all seeking to forward the proposed mea- 
sures. The land bill was to give them three millions per an- 
numfron the public Treasury, or thirty millions in ten 
years, and to raise the value of the stock atleast thirty mil- 
lions more. Therevenue billroas to have supplied the defi- 
ciency in the Treasury. The loan bili was to have been the 
busis of an increase of importations and of exchange operu- 
tons; and the new Bank was the instrument of putting the 
whole in operation.” 

This he accompanied by an article from a Lon- 
don paper, showing that the capitalists in that city 
were counting apon the success of their emissaries 
at Washington, and that the passage of this land 
bill was the first and most anxious wish of their 
hearts—ihat they considered it equivalent to the 
assumption of the State debts—and that the bene- 
fitof the bill would go to themselves, This esta- 
blished ihe character of the bill, and showed that it 
had been the means of bringing upon the national 
Jegislation the degrading and corrupting influences 
of a foreign interference. For the first time in the 
history of our Government, foreigners have attend- 
ed our Congress, to promote the passage of laws for 
thcir own benefit. For the first time we have had 
London capital:sts for Jobby members; and, morti- 
fying to be told, instead of being repulsed by de- 
feat, they have been encouraged by success; and 
their future attendance may now be looked for asa 
matter of course, at our future sessions of Congress, 
when they have debts to secure, stocks to enhance, 
or a National Bank to establish. 

Foreiga in its character, and Federal in its ori- 
gin and associations, Mr. B. showed that the bill 
was also false in its import, and a cheat upon its 


tile. It professed to divide the nett land revenue, 
and it divided it in gross. It professed to deduct 
all the expenses properly chargeable upon the 
lands, and thén to distribute the nett remainder; 
but instead of acting up to this profession, it des 
ducted only a few items of expense, leaving all the 
heavy charges to fall upon the custom-house reve- 
nue. The heaviest of these charges were the Fn- 
dian annuities for lands purchased, now payable 
annually to the amount of $800,000; and the new 
purchases of land annually going on, and of which 
the Northwestern purchases this year would be se- 
veral millions of dollars. All these annuities and 
purchases should be charged upon the lands, de- 
ducted from their proceeds before distribution, and 
that according to the profession of the bill itself. 
But these heavy items were thrown upon the cus- 
tom-house revenue, and were, to that extent, a dis- 
tributioa of custom-house, instead of land office, 
money. Thus the bill was false to its own profes- 
sions, and a cheat vpon its own character. 

I. was a tariff bil. in disguise, and was so che- 
rished and treated Ly the whole tariff party. It 
was so treated by them in 1832, when first brought 
forward; so treated by them in 1836, when re- 
newed; is so treated by them now; and is the pi- 
oneer, the entering wedge, the precursor of the 
new tariff bill which lies behind, to be taken up 
and passed the instant the passage of this bill opens 
the way for it. The next bill on the calendar is 
the new tariff bill—the bill which is to tax tea, 
coffee, molasses, spices, linens, sud coarse woollens; 
which is to raise the tax on common blankets, on 
salt, and other necessaries of life—the bill, in fact, 
which is to lay duties on the seventy-six millions 
ef goods which now come free into the country, 
aud to raise the duties on the fourteen millions 
which now pay light daties, from five to fifteen per 
cent. on the foreign cost. This tariff bill is next 
ahead, lying in wait for the land bill to empty tke 
Treasury, that it may fill it! This new tariff bill 
is to impose duties, nominally of twenty per cen- 
tum, but in reality above fifty, upon ninety mil- 
lions of importations now either fres, or dutied at 
fifteen per centum, or less on the foreign cost, 
Twenty per centum is the nominal imposition, 
but this twenty is to be computed on the home 
valuation, and the duty is to be paid down; and 
then the whosesale merchant, and every successive. 
retailer, is 10 have bis profit upon the duty and 
the cash paymen’, as well as upon the cost of the 
aricle. Eufty per centum will not cover the 
increased pr.ce which this twenty per centum will 
bring on the consumer. And then the bill is par- 
ualand unjast besides. It admits free of duty 
above one hundred art cles for the benefit of the 
manufacturers, and nothing for the benefit of the 
farmers. On the contrary it lays them open to the> 
competition of coarse wool, raw hides, and other 
articles coming from abroad. Of these more than 
three millions of dollars’ worth perannum of a sin- 
gle article~-raw hides—are received into the United 
States; discouraging and diminishing our own sales 
annually to that amount. This is the next bill on 
the calendar: a new tariff bill, favoring one class of 
the community at the expense of the others—taxing 
ihe necessaries of tife—impcsing a burden of eighe 
teen or twenty millions per annam on the laboring 
and producing classes, in order to raise half that 
sum for the public Treasury. Such is the new ta- 
riff bill! the most wanton and wicked. ever yet 
imposed in our coontry ! the most regardless of the 
laboring, farming, and pianting interests! and 
cruelly to be brought upon us by first throwing 
away the land revenue, and thes creating a pretext 
for a new tariff. If this land bill passes, it passes 
by Southern votes: and thus the new tariff is the 
work of Southern hands! Itisa Southern tariff; 
and the basest tariff that we ever had; for it con- 
founds all the principles of taxation! making no 
distinction between necessaries and luxuries, and 
throwing the burdens of supporting the Govern- 
ment on the laboring and producing classes. The 
Northern tariffs were better than this. They at 
least made a distinction between necessaries and 
luxuries ! They gave us many things free, if they 
did give some things high; and, in ad valorem du- 
ties, they assessed the duties upon the foreign cost, 
not upon the home valuation—a mode of aggess- 
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ment now introduced covertly to enhance the 
amount of, the duty, and: with the certain effect of 
¿ducing inequality of duties, varying all over 
he Union, but inevitably highest in the Soutb; to 
“tae. great injury of Southern importing cities, and 
‘jn flagrant violation of the Constitution. This is 
‘our new tariff—the Land bill tariff—the Southern 
tariff! anè from which, and all such, may the 
rd deliver the country ! 
Relieve the States is the language of gentlemen. 
“ They vote for this bill to relieve the Siates. This 
-js their plea; and they say the States gave up the 
‘great sources of revenue—the lands and the cus- 
,toms—to the Federal Government; aad now it is 
but right that the Federal Government should re- 
dura to them, in their distress, the Jand part of this 
revenue. And why not the custom-house part 
also? The argument is just as good for one branch 
ofthe revente as the other; but it is good for 
neither! for it is forbid by the Constitution, and 
forbid by reason. The Constitution reclaims all 
this revenue for Federal purposes; and in receiving 
it, the Federal Government also assumed all the 
great subjects of State expenditure. It assumed 
_ All the expenses of the Federal Government, releas- 
dug the States from the pay of their own members 
of Congress; all the expenses of foreign and Indian 
intercourse; all the expenses of foreign wars and 
domestic insurrections; all the expenses of protec- 
tion to the Staies at home, and their commerce 
abroad; all the expenses, in short, of armies and 
navies, ship, forts and cannon, and the number- 
lass expenses of a National Government. All this 
the Federal Government assumed when it was re- 
ceiving from the States the customs and the lands. 
It did more: it assumed the State debis and the 
foreign debis at the same time} and has paid them, 
and paid them out of the customs! and now the 
gentlemen wish to revoke one branch of this reve- 
nie, and stil leave all the burdens on the Fede- 
ral Government which both the lands and the 
customs were to bear. ‘This will never do. Juas- 
tice and the Constitution forbid it. The public 
defences now require above a hundred millions, 
and that vast burden must not fall upon com- 
merce. I tell the gentleman from Virginia who 
has brought forward this argument, [Mr. ARCHER,] 
that it is a bad argument, and the worse because it 
is of foreign origin, and was used by the British 
capitalists in favor of the Federal assumption of 
Siate debts, before it was used by the land revenue 
distributors on this. side of the water. This I 
showed in this chamber at the commencement of 
the last session, when the present Scorctary of 
Siate, [Mr. Wessrer.] then a member of this 
body, used the same argument in favor of the land 
distribution. l told him then it was a foreign ar- 
gument, derived from British capitalists; and I 
read him the chapter in a Britith book upon the 
State debts, and the necessity of their assumption 
by the Federal Government, which proved it. I 
deem the gentleman from Virginia particularly 
unfortunate in giving us a new edition of this fo- 
reign argument, especially after it had once before 
made its appearance on this flcor, and had“been 
expelled from it. 
Wrong in the argument, and in the reason, 
the gentleman is stul more wrong in the fact of 
the relief itself. ‘Thisis already pretiy well shown 
‘in showing that the new Tariff bill is to follow the 
Land bill—that the Treasury is to be emptied with 
one hand, and filled with the other—that eight or 
ten millions are to be put in, to supply the loss of 
three or four taken out—that these eight or ten 
millions are to cost the people fifteen or twenty— 
and, in place of a land revenue, derived volunta- 
rily from land purchasers, we substitute universal 
‘taxation upon the comforts and necessaries of life, 
reaching every family, and falling upon them with 
the accumulated. burthens of home valuation, 
ready money duties, wholesale and retail mer- 
cantile prefif, and cost-of collection, until what is 
twenty to the Government becomes fifty to the 
consumer. We have shown this; and in showing 
dit, have shown the folly and absurdity of this idea 
of relief. We have exploded the idea ot relief; 
but a closer view remains still to be taken—a view 
that will show the practical working of this falla- 
cious idea. The view is this: In the first place i 


there is a-cheat in ihe idea—in the very conception 
of the thing. The land revenae is te goto the 
S ates in their corporate capacity, and the taxes are 
to fall upon the people in their individual capacities. 
The relief and the burthens are not to go together. 
The land revenue goes to the States, and from 
the States either goes to British jebbers and capi- 
talists to raise above par the stocks which their arts 
have sunk far below par; or goes into banks at 
home, to become the prey of speculators; or is ad- 
ventured in some questionable enterprise, to become 
the source of new debts, and new taxes upon the 
people.. This is the way the land revenve will go: 
the people will never receive a shilling of itt Now, 
how will the taxes go which are to supply the place 
of this land revenue? Where will these taxes go? 
Straight as a line to the shoulders of the people! 
and let us trace it—trace it in the detailofa few 
articles, as a sample of all the rest, and as the best 
mode of ascertaining the practical working of this 
new Tariff bill. lt has been already shown that 
under the glorions administrations of Jackson and 
Van Buren, seventy-six millions of our importa- 
tions had become free of duiy, and fourteen mil- 
lions more had become nearly free—paying but 
from five to fifteen per centum on the foreign cost. 
All this, mounting to ninety millions of importa- 
tons, are now to be subjected to tax; and let us 
take a few articles, and trace the workings of the 
tax upenth:m. I will take two articlee—common 
blankets and salt—and see how they fare ender the 
new tariff, which the South, not the North, now 
gives us. 

First of blankets. Under the administrations of 
Jackson and Van Buren, and all previcas admiri- 
strations, a distinction had been made between the 
duties cn coarse and fine blankets-—the latter being 
taxed much higher than the former—and this upon 
the obvious principle of favoring the laboring part 
of the community. Upon this principle the com- 
mon blanket, costing seventy-five cents, cr less, in 
the foreign market, paid but five per cent. on its 
foreign cest; whilst the fine blankets paid twenty- 
five percent. Under this system our annual im- 
portation of blankets amounted to about one mil- 
lion and a quarter of dollars, of which the coarse 
were double the amount of the fine. Eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ worth of coarse blankets 
were annually imported, and about fonr hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of fine ones. The number 
cf coarse blankets were about a milion, but nearer 
eleven hundred thousand; the sumoer of fine 
blankets probably did not excecd two hundred 
thousand. © Yet the five paid $100,000 of annual 
revenne to the Tr-asury, while the coarse paid but 
$40,000 This was allright. It put the burthen 
of taxation where it ought to be—on the luxurious 
doubie rose blanket used by the millicnary banker 
and his lady in tacit warm and carpeted chamber; 
and tookit eff the blanket used by the day laborer 
and his wife and tbeir children, in their open and 
chilly cabin, pierced by the winds, pelied by the 
storms, and made colder by the stinted furniture, 
naked floors, and extinguished fires which rigorous 
economy imposed. Thus it-was in Van Buren’s 
and Jackson’s time. The rich paying winch tax, the 
poorbutlittle. How now is it to be under the new 
tariff? All levelled ! all made equal! all carried 
up to one nominal height by jaw, and to greater 
height in the South than in ihe North by fact. 
Twenty percent. 1s nominally imposed upon the 
whole; but that twenty would be forty (merchants 
profits and charges inciuded) without the home 
valuation andthe ready money duties; with these 
they will be fifty in the Norh, and seventy-five or 
one hundred inthe South. Phe memorial of the 
New York merchants, presented at this session, 
especially says: 

“Twenty per centum duty is a protection of no less than 
forty per centum to domestic manufuctnres, because, in ad- 
dition to the duty. the expenses of importation ure about 
seven and a half per centum, and the profit io the importer is 
probubly about twslve and a half per cent? 

This would put forty per ceni on the blanket at 


New York, when it left the jmporter’s hands to 
go ‘nto the hands of the retailer, who would have 
his prefit upon this forty, and add twenty-five or 
fifty to it. But now for home valuation and cash 
duties. The biankct, under the new bill, is to pay 
| the twenty per centum on the valas of the article 


at the place to which imported; ` which, in New 
York, may add twenty per centum to the value} in 
Richmond thirty per centum; in Charleston forty; 
in New Orleans fitty..’ This alone will carry up the 
twenty per centum to twenty-five, thirty, and up- 
wards of thiry. Then comes the cash payment of 
this duty, which is an advance of money adven- 
tured in trade by the mercbant, and on which he 
must have his mercantile profit, After that comes 
profit upon the whole—first, to the wholesale. mer- 
chant, and then to the retailer; and, in addition to 
the whole, comes ten per centum te the custom- 
house officers (all expenses incladed) for the ‘cost 
of collection; so that by the time the blanket gets to 
the bed of the laborer, he has paid from fifty to 
seventy-five per centum tax upon it; and thatto 
enable the Government to receive twenty per cente 
um. Such are the workings of taxation, and of 
taxation under this new tariff, which is brought 
upon us by Southern votes—voies from that quar- 
ter of the Union where these common blankets are 
most used, and are lo pay most tax, because ‘there 
valued highest. 

So much for blankets: Now fer salt. Here isa 
New York and a New Orleans price current: they 
stow you that salt is valued about double as high 
in each of these ports as it costs where made, and 
in New O.leans jast twenty-five per cent. bigher 
than in New York. This will double the daty in 
ove place, and more than double it in the other. 
With all the trimmings of home valuation, ready- 
money duty, coscof collection, wholesale and re- 
tail merchants? profit, the duly uponsalt, especially 
ia the South and Sourhwest, must be at last one 
hundred per cent. to the consumer; and this at a 
time when the whole West expected it to be free 
of duty, and when, in fact, a bundred articles of 
all soris are made free for the advantage of the 
manufacturer, The Democracy intendsd to make 
this article free: they would doubuess have libe- 
rated it from tax the first session they were jn 
powers but Federalism avails itself of an acci- 
dental superiority at this called session, to. throw 
away the land revenue—and to increase, and per- 
petuate the salt tax. I say increase, and perpetu- 
ate; for the incrcase is proved in laying the duty 
upon the home value, and making the duty a 
ready-money tax; tbe perpetuity is avowed by the 
Senator from Kentneky (Mr. Cray] who declares 
—who now declares, aad that for the first ime— 
that the compromise makes i: perpetual! This is 
anew reading of that famous act, and a very 
alarming one, and seems to present the act some- 
thing Jike Ceesar’s will in the hands of Anthony— 
presenting something new every day. We are 
now toid for the first time that the salt tax 
is to be perpetual! and perpetual it certainly 
would be if the Federal Whigs remained in 
power. But of that, strong doubis are well 
entertained. {n addition to all this, this tax is to 
be unequa! Itis to bea fourth ora half ‘higher 
souih of the Potomac, and at the mouth of tke 
Mississippi, than at New York and Boston. The 
home valuation dnd the eash duties will make this 
difference. And this is the working cf the new 
tariff upon the article of sali: duty kept on—duaty 
increased—perpewwal, if possible—unequal in all 
parts of the Unien—and bighest in the South and 
West, where most needed and least made. At 
present, and always heretofore, salt was taxed by 
the bushcl—so many cents on the bushel; and as 
the bushel was the same all cyer the Union, so the 
tax was every where the same. It was uniform and 
invariable from Passamaquoddy bay to the Sabine 
lake. Now it wiil vary at every port; and in the 
South the tax wili be double what it is in the 
North. 

Tsis, sir, is the operation of the new tariffthe 
practical working of that first daughter of the Land 
bili—on two æ teles of prime necessity, avd indiss 
pensable use; and as it is upon these two, so it will 
be on cach and every aricie of the long list of free 
goods, amcunting to seveniy-six millions of dole 
lars, and the respectable list oi low dutied goods, 
amounting to fourteen millions of dellars, which 
came into the country during the last year of Mr. 
Van Buren's administration, wiih so much- advan- 
tage to our foreign commerce, so. much relief to the 
citizen, and so much benefit to the Southern ports— 
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to Charleston, New Orleans, and others—which 
were growing and prospering ‘upon an increased 
foriegh. trade. New Orleans-especially was grow- 
ing upon this trade—upon free trade and low du- 
ties—-buat home’ valuations and cash duties willex- 
tingaish this source of:her prosperity——will annihi- 
late her as an importing city—will make her again 
a second hand importer from the city of New 
¥ork—giving: to that city two ‘sets of profits upon 
her tradeyone set upon the exports, the other upon 
herimports. All that willjthen be wanting to com- 
pleteher misfortune will be a branch of a National 
Bank, controlled by New York and London mer- 
chants, to make money scarce in the fall when the 
crops are coming into market, and these foreigners 
want to purchase produce; and plenty in the spring, 
when they want to sell merchandize. This is the game 
they played with so much profit to themselves and 
damage to the country, when they had à Branch 
Bank there; and no wonder‘the same gentry want 
another for the same nefarious purpose. 

How shall I speak of the Constitution? that in- 
strument, once so sacred, now so pitiable under 
the absurd constructions and force:\‘interpretations 
daily put upon it. What shall [say of it, and of 
the argument ofthe gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Axcuer,}] who finds a power to do what Congress 
pleases with this land bill revenue in the clause 
which authorizes it ‘to dispose of the Territory of the 
United States.” If he bad read one word farther, he 
would have scen that this same power to dispose of 
territory, extended to “other property; so tbat 
there is nothing peculiar in the power that relates to 
land. Congress may dispose of all the property of the 
Union—lands—money-—goods—-foris—ships—this 
capitol—every thing. It may dispose of all; but 
all for the purposes known to the Constitution—to 
carry into effect constitutional mcasures—to do 
what is authorized to be done—and to do nothing 
else. This isthe way to understand the power to 
dispose of territory; and in the same way must be 
understood the power to Jay taxes, and to borrow 
money. The taxes laid, and the money borrowed, 
must be for constitutional objects—not for the 
arbitrary or gratuitous disposal of Congress. 
Take the clause to borrow money; consider it 
without reference to the rest of the Constitution, 
as the gentleman would consider the land and pro- 
perty clause; and what becomes of i? An 
unlimited grant of power to borrow money 
for unknown and unlimited purposes. Look 
atit, “To borrow’ money on ihe credit of the United 
States.’ Thatis all. To borrow mosey, without 
saying for ‘what purpore; but the phrase relates 
back to the purposes before expressed—it relates to 
the rest of the Constitution, and must be taken in 
subjection and subordination to the conditions and 
limitations of the instrument. So of the power to 
dispose of land and property. “The Congress shall 
have power to. dispose of, and make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting, the territory or other pro- 
perty belonging to the United States.” This is the 
same phraseology used in relatioa to other powers, 
The objecs and uses are expressed at the begin- 
ning, and are implied and understood in every sub- 
sequent grant. 
have been tautologous—and I must say once 
more, and forever, that when Congress has dis- 
posed of land or property, it must take up the list 
of its granted powers, look to the catalogue of its 
prescribed duties, search out the objects committed 
to its care; and then in virtue of this power which 
it finds, in discharge of this duty which it feels, 
‘and in accomplishment of this object which it 
‘sees, jt ost apply the proceeds of the lands or 
other “as it would the proceeds of loans or 
‘taxes. a “> way, and in. this way alone, can 
the Cunstitution be preserved or executed. To 
give independent wieahings to detached sentences, 
i8-t0ververt, distort, destroy, and falsify the in. 
strament. “H-cannot be detached, and executed 
piecemeal." Tt must be taken as a whole, and every 
part keptin harmony with the rest. 

The genileman.from Virginia, [Mr. ÅRCHER,} 
to whose speech i am now replying, in allusion to 
the frequent cry. of. breac of the Constitution, 
“when there is no breach, says he is sick and weary 
of the cry, wolf! wolf! when there is no wolf. 1 
say so too. The Constitution should not be trifled 


Repetitions were needless—would ` 


with—should not be invoked on every petty occa- 
sion—should ~not be proclaimed in danger when 
there is no danger. Granting that this bas been 
done sometimes—that too often, and With too little 
consideration, the grave question cf constitutiona- 
lity has been pressed into trivial discussions, and 
violation proclaimed where there was none; grant- 
ing this, I must yet be permitted to say that such is 
not the case now. It isnot now acry of wolf! 
when there is no wolf. It is no false or sham cry 
now. The bey cries in earnest this time. The 
wolf has come! Long, lank, gaunt, hungry, vo- 
racious, and ferccious, the beast is here! howling 
for its prey, and determined to have it at the ex- 
pense of the life of the shepherd. The political 
stockjobbers and gamblers raven for the public 
lands, and tear the Constitution to pieces to get at 
them. They seize, pillage, and plunder the lands. 
It is not a case of misconstruetion, but of violation. 
It is not a case of misunderstanding the Const tu- 
tion, but of assault and battery—of maim and 
murder—of homicide and assassination—commilted 
upon it. Never has such a daring outrage been 
perpetrated—never such a contravention of the 
object of a confederation—never such a total 
perversion, and barefaced departure, from all the 
purposes for which a community of States bound 
themselves together for the defence, and not for 
the plunder, of each other. WNo,sir! no! The 
Constitution was not made to divide money. This 
Confederacy was not framed for a distribution 
among its members of lands, money, property, or 
effects of any kind. It contains rules and direc- 
tions for raising money—for levying duties equally, 
which the new tariff will violate; and for raising 
direct taxes in proportion to Federal population; 
but it contains no ruie for dividing money; and 
the distributors have to make one as they go, and 
the rule they make is precisely the- one that is ne- 
cessary to carry the bill; and that varies with the 
varying strength of the. distributing party. In 
1836, in the deposite act, it was the Federal repre- 
sentation in the two Houses of Congress: in this 
bill, as it came from the House of Representatives, 
it was the Federal numbers. We have put in re- 
presentation: it will come back to us with numbers; 
and numbers will prevail; for itis a mere case of 
plunder—the plunder of the young States by the 
old ones—of the weak by the strong. Sir, it is 
sixteen years since these schemes. of distribution 
were brovght into this chamber, and I have viewed 
them allin the same light, and given them all 
the same indignant opposition. I have opposed 
all these schemes as unconstitutional, immoral, 
fatal to the Union, degrading to the people, de- 
bauching to the States; and inevitably tending to 
centralism on ore hand or to disruption on the 
other. I have opposed the whole, beginning with 
the first proposition of a Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Dickerson] to divize five millions of the sink- 
ing fund, and following the baneful scheme through 


all its modifications for the distribution of surplus - 


revenue, and finally of land revenue, I have op- 
posed the whole, adhéiing to the Constitution, and 
to the objects of the Confederacy, and scorning the 
ephemeral popularity which a venal system of 
plunder could purchase from the victims, or the 
dupes, ofa false and sordid policy. 

I scorn the bill: I scout its vaunted popularity: 
I detest it. Nor can I conceive of an object. more 
pitiable and contemptible than that of the dema- 
gogues haranguing for votes, and exhibiting his 
tables of dollars and acres, in order to show each 
voter, or each State, how much money ihey will be 
able to obtain from the Treasury if the lard bill 
passes. Such haranguing, and such exhibition, is 
the address of impudence and knavery to supposed 
ignorance, meanness, and folly. It is treating the 
people asif they were penny wise, and pound 
foolish; and still more mean than foolish. Why 
the land revenue, after deducting the expenses, if 
fairly. divided among the people, would not exceed 
nine pence a head per annam; if fairly divided 
among the States, and applied to their debts, it 
would not supersede above ninepence per annum 
of taxation upon the units of the population. The 
day for land tales have gone by. The sales of this 


year do not exceed a million and a half.of dollars, 


which would not leave more than a million for dis- 


tribution; which, among sixteen millions of people, 
would be exaetly fourpence half-penny, Virginia 
money, per head! a fip in New York, and a 
picaillon in Louisiana. At two millions, it would be 
ninepence a head in Virginia, equivalent to a 
levy in New York, and a bit in’ Louisiana! pre- 
cisely the amount which, in specié times, a gentleman 
gives to a negro boy for ho'ding his horse a minute 
atthedoor. And forthis miserable doit—this insigni- 
ficant subdivision of a shilling—a York shilling— 
can ‘the demagogue suppsse that the people 
are base enough to violate their Constitution, | 
mean enough to surrender the defence of their 
country, and stupid enough to be taxed in their 
coffee, tea, salt, sugar, coats, hats, blankets, shoes, 
shirts; and every article of comfert, decency, or 
necessity, which they eat, drink, or wear; or on 
which they stand, sit, sleep, or lie? 

The compacis with the new States: what be- 
comes of them in this total violation of all the 
principles on which they rest? The Federal Go- 
vernment and the new States have entered into 
compact, based upon the acknowledged fact that the 
vacant lands belong to the Federal Government in 
its Federal and corporate capacity; and while so be- 
longing to it, no taxes were to be laid upon the Fede- 
ralsoil, or any interference attempted in its primary 
disposition. The lands are now to pass from the 
Government—to become the property of the indi- 
vidual States—and to be administered by them, 
with the sole view of the extortion of money for 
their new owners. The parental Administration 
of the Federal Government is to cea*e: remorse- 
less avarice is to take the place of guardian cave. 
No more chance for reduction of price; no practi- 
cable or beneficial pre-emptions; no more grants 
or donations; no cessions, even’ of the refuse, on 
any terms; no further confirmations of unsettled 
claims. All parental feeling, all liberal policy, all 
sense of justice, ceases with the change of relation 
between the new States end the Federal Govern- 
ment, and with the transfer of the new States to 
the ownership of the old ones. This terminates 
the compacts on the partof the Federal Govern- 
ment—terminates them by the actof that Go- 
vernment~—and ` remits every new ` State’ to 
the exercise of thé sovereign rights. which the 
existence of the compacts had suspended—not an- 
nihilated. The obligation of non-taxation, and of 
non-interference with the primary disposition of 
the soil, cease with the violation of the compacts 
by the Federal Governments. The suspended 
rights—in abeyance heretofore-——-now become ac- 
tive; and it is for the new States to say what they 
will do. 

The Federal Government is the agent of the 
Chickasaw Indians to sell their lands im the State 
of Mississippi. She is to make the sales, receive 
the money, deduct the expenses, and turn over the 
nett proceeds to the Indians. This she does by 
virtue of a treaty with thattribe. By this bill she 
sinks to the same condition with respect to all the 
public lands. She ceases to be owner, ang, be- 
comes the Jand agent for the old States; and upon 
the same terms and conditions as in the case of 
the Chickasaws. Sheis to sell the lands, not for 
herself, but for the States. Sbe is to receive the 
money, deduct the expenses, and pay over the pro- 
ceeds to the State treasuries, Thus the Federal 
sovereignty has patted with its landsin the new 


‘States—beeome a land ageni—and can find noth- 


ing in the Constitution cr the compacts. to protect 
this anomalous and derogatory condition. In the 
State of Mississippi the agency rested upon some 
reasons, for the -Indians owned the land before, 
and took that method to get rid of their title. Be- 
sides, they introduced the graduation principle; 
making the price descend annually through a de- 
clining scale, until it ended, in the short space of 
five years, at six and a quarter cents peracre. This 
ensured the sale of all the lands, at just prices,ina . 
shert time, and was eminently favorable to” the 
State and his inhabitants. But these old States, 
now kecome the owners of the Federal lands, less 
friendly to us than the Chickasaw Indians to’ the 
Mississippians, refuse graduation while promising 
it, and mean to exact a dollar and a quarter, eolid 
money, (for Western paper will not answer- their 
purpose) for every acre, no matter how worthless, 
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which the State contains. How long can Western, 
or Territorial banys, stand this exaction and de- 
portation of their specie? How long can Western 
people pay hard money forland whichis not to 
be returned to the shape of Government expendi- 
ture, but carried off to the East and to London? 
Sir, this agency character is not only degrading to 
the General Government and injurious to the new 
States, but is the end and death of the compacts. 
Those compacts are made with the Federal Go- 
vernment as the owner of the soil—to protect the 
soil while it is the property of the Federal head— 
and they cease to operate when the Federal head 
parts with the property, whether by sales in detail 
to individuals, cr by donations in mass to States. 

The Federal Government becomes the Jand 
agent of the old States in the new ones; and there 
is nothing in the Constitution to protect. such 
an agency. The sew States may act up to their 
sovereign righia; but I would not recommend them 
todo so. I would advise forbearance, and remon- 
strance to Congress, and a reliance upon the De- 
mocracy to reciify the wrong when they get into 

_ power. The bill is a party measure—a Federal 
party measure—intended to purchase popularity 
for Federalism. It will be the duty of the Demo- 
cracy to repeal it, and to restore the lands to their 
constitutional destination, and to stop the loans 
and taxes which the loss of this revenue involves. 
If not repealed, it cannot stand. Ti can Jive but a 
little while. Destruction in some shape will over- 
take the infamous act. Itis too base to stand It 
may be over-ridden by new propositions—-propesi- 
tions to divide all the land at once, either among the 
States, or among the people. T'he division at present 
would be a hundred acres a head for every head of a 
family, widows, and young men between eighteen 
and twenty-one,included. The division of three hun- 
dred millions of acres among three millions of 
adulis, would ke a grand operation: the division 
of the nett annual proceeds amung fifteen millions 
is a contemptible affair. To be overridden, if not 
repealed, will be the fate of this measure. It is 
ths fate of all such base and vulgar fetches for 
popularity. The distribution of public property 

- for the promotion of party, or personal popularity, 
is a vulgar artifice; and iequires, not talent, but 
impudence, to execute it. Itisthe first perform- 
ance only which costs some difficulty. The thiog 
once done, and the way seen how to do it, any de- 
magogue may take the track, and go ahead, and 
improve upon his cxample; and, like other imita- 
tors, quickly eclipse and lose sigùt of the original 
inventor. The first distributors of public corn in 
Rome, and of public money in Athens, were pow- 
erful leaders: their succzssers, and masters in that 
line, were the dregs of the forum, and of the camp; 
as venal as public in auctioneering the property of 
the Republic for the purchase of votes and the at- 
tainment of office. So must it bein our Ameri- 
ca. If this first attempt at distribution is not re- 
buked and frustrated, the example must be follow- 
ed unti! the public stores are exhausted, or the 
public mind shocked and revolted at the enormity 
of the vice. 

Annual distribution cannot, and wiil not, con- 
tinue. The insignificance of the dividend will dis- 
appoint expectation, and engender discontent, 
Great will be the disappointment of the States, 
when they come te gather the fruits of this golden 
bill, aud to pick up the golden sands which ibis 
modern Pactolus river was to roll through their 
borders. They will fiadii to be the promise and 
the performance of the great Cardinal Wolsey in 
the zenith of his fortuncs—its promise mighty, its 
performance nothing. Its fruit will be the apple 
which floated on the surface of the Dead Ssa— 
pleasant to the eye, fragrant to the smell, sweet to 
the taste, but ashes in the mouth, and bilternessin the 
belly. The bill will give no money to the States— 
none worth receiving, and it will fili the Union 
with jealousy and discontent. Tt will give no 
monéey—the large sales are over—that procession 
has gone by.. The gross procreds this year will be 
but a million and a half of dollars. From that de- 
duct the five per centam old grant, and the ten per 
centum new grant, to the new Statés; the $150,000 
for surveys, and the treble of that for land offices 
and land officers, and the surveyors gencral, and the 
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General Land Office: deduct all these, and there will 
not be a million to divide, and that among thirty 
parties, instead of twenty-six; for the Territo- 
ries and the District of Columbia are now to 
be. included in the list of distributees. A 
million and a half are the gross sales of the 
present year: they will be less for the next, not- 
withstanding the fraud of withtolding eight mil- 
lions of acres from sale to fabricate a Treasury 
deficit in 1841, and to augment State distribution 
in 1842. Tre sales will be less next year, and 
that for many reasons, and, among ethers, because 
patriotic farmers who are willing to pay their mo- 
ney to their country may not ke willing to tuin it 
over to stockjobbers in London and political job- 
bers in America. ‘They may prefer to follow the 
suggestion of Edmund Burke, in his speech upon 
conciliation with the colonies, and occupy without 
purchase the land which God made for them, and 
which man undertakes to Jock up from their use. 
See the cighih clause in the Declaraticn of Inde- 
pendence, and the speech of Mr. Burke on the 
point to which it relates. The remedy for this 
wrong, according to Mr. Burke, was to occupy 
without title until the restrictions were removed. 
Tn like manner the Western farmers may think it 
best for their country, and no harm to them:elves, 
to settle and cultivate without parting from their 
moncy until the land revenue shall be restored to 
its proper destination, and the Federal Government 
become again the liberal owner of the lands, in- 
stead of being the heartless agent of the States, 
They may suspend purchases until these events 
happen: and then what becomes of distribution? 
not even a fip or a picaillon per head will be torth- 
coming—not more than a penny or a farthing. 
What a time to choose for squandering this pa- 
trimony! We are just in the midst of loans, and 
taxes, and new and extravagant expenditures, and 
seraping high and low to find money to support the 
Government, Congress was called together to pro- 
vide revenue; and we begin with throwing away 
what we have. We have just passed a bill to bor- 
row twelve millions, which will cost the people six- 
teen millions to pay. We have a bill on the calen- 
dar—the next one in order—to tax every thing now 
free, and to aise every tax now low, to raise eight 
or ten millions for the Government, at the ecst of 
eighteen or twenty to the people. Sixteen millions 
of deficit salute the commencement of the ensuing 
year. A new loan of twelve millions is announced 
for the next session. Ali the articles of consump- 
tion which escape taxation now, are to be caught 
and taxed then. Such are the revelations of the 
chairman of the Finance Committee; and they cor- 
respond with our own calculations of their conduct. 
In addition to all this, we have just commenced the 
national defences—negiecied when we had forty 
millions of surplus, now cbliged to be attended to 
when we have nothing: these defences are to cost 
above a hundred millions to create them, and 
above ten millions annually to sustain them. 
A new and frightful extravagance has broken 
out in the Indian Department. Treaties which 
cannot be named, are to cost millions upon 
millions. Wild savages, who cannot count a 
hundred except by counting their fingers ten times 
over, are to have millions; and the customs to pay 
all; forthe lands are no longer to pay for them- 
selves, or to discharge the heavy annuities which 
have grown out of their acquisition. The chances 
of a war ahead: the ordinary expenses of the Go- 
vernment, under the new Administration, not thir- 
teen millions as was promised, but above thirty, as 
this session proves. To crown all, the Federal 
-party in power! that party whose instinct is debt 
and tax—whose passion is waste and squander— 
whose cry is that of the horse-leech, give! give! 
give!—whcse call is that of the grave, more! 
more! more! In such circumstances, and with 
such prospects ahea}, we are called upon to throw 
away the land revenue, and turn our whole atten- 
tion to taxing and borrowing. The custom-hovuse 
daties—~that 1s to say, foreign commerce, founded 
upon the labor of the South and West—ii to pay 
all. The farmers and planters of the South and 
Wrest are to take the chief lead, and to carry. it. 
Well may the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] 
announce the forthcoming of new loans and taxes 


—the recapture of the tea and coffee tax, if they 


escape us how—and the increase and perpetuity of. 
ihe salt tax. All this must come, and more’ too, if 
Federalism rules a few years longer, A few years 
more under Federal sway, at the. rate things ‘have- - 
gone on at this session—this. sweet litlle session 
called to relieve the people—and our poor America 
would be ripe for the picture for which England 
now sits, and which has been-so-powerfully drawa 
in the Edinburg Review. Listen to it, and hear 
what Federalism would soon bring us to, if net 
stopped in its mad career: i 

‘Taxes upon every article which enters into the mouth, or 
covers the back, or is placed under the foot. Taxes upon 
every thing which it is pleasant to see, hear, feel, smell, or taste. 
Taxes upon warmth, light, and locomotion. Taxes on eyety 
thing on earth, and the waters under the earth; on every thing 
that comes from abroad, or is grown at home. ‘Taxés ‘onthe 
raw material; taxeson every fresh. value that is added. to it, by 
the industry of man. Taxes on the sauce which pampers à 
man’s appetite, and the drug thatYestores him to health; oh the 
ermine which decorates the judge, and the rope which hanga 
the criminal; on the brass nails of the coffin, and the ribands.of 
the bride, At bed or board, couchant or levant, we must. pay. 
The schoolboy whips bis taxed top; the beardless youth mana- 
ges his taxed horse with a taxed bridle, on a taxed road.?' The dy- 
ing Englisman pours his medicine, which bas paid seven per 
cent. mto a spoon that has paid fifleen per cent.; flings himself. 
back upon his ching bed, which has paid twenty:two per 
cent.; makes his will on an eight pound stamp, and expires in 
the arms of an apothecary, who. has paida license ofa hundred 
pounds for the privilege of putting him to death, His. whole 
property is then immediately taxed from two to ten per:cent. 
Besides the probate, large fees are demanded for burying him in 
the chancel; his virtues handed down to posterity ov: taxed 
marble, and he is then gathered to his fathers, to be taxed no 
more.” ` i 

This is the way the English are now taxed, and 
so it would be with us if the Federalists should re- 
main a few years in power. i 

Execrable as this bill is in itself, and for its ob- 
jects, and for the consequences which it draws afier 
it, it is still more abominable for the time and 
manner in which it is driven through Congress, 
and the contingencies on which ils passage. is to de- 
pend. What is the time?—-when the new’ States 
are just ready to double’ their representation, and - 
to presenta front which would command respect 
for their rights, end secure the grant of all their 
justdemands. They are pounced upon in this 
nick of time, before the arrival of their full’ repre- 
sentation urder the new census, tobe manacled 
and feitered by a Jaw which assumes to be a per- 
petual settlement of the land question, and to bind 
their interests forever. This is the time ! what is the 
manner?—gagged through the House of Represen- 
tatives by the previous question, and by new rules 
fabricated from day to day, to stifle discussion, 
prevent amendments, suppress yeas and ‘nays, ‘and 
hide the deeds which shunned the light. This was 
the manner! What was the contingency on which 
its passagé was to depend?—-the passage of the- 
Bankrupt bill! So that this execrable bill; bailed 
as it was with dotuseurs to old States, and bribes to 
the new ones, and pressed under the gag, and in 
the absence of the new representation, was still 
unable io get throvgh without a bargain for pass- 
ing the Bankrupt bill at the same time. Can 
such legislation stand? Can God, or man, respect 
such work? 

The Senate was intended to have been gagged 
also. ‘The new tactics were intended for this 
chamter, as well as the House of Representatives. 
This disgrace was intended for us, and so declared 
upon this floor: but courage, and manly ‘determi- 
nation, saved the Senate from this deep humilia- 
tion. We determined to resisi—to defend our 
rights—to die in their defence—and made known 
our determination. To resist unto death was- our 
firm resolve; and, so help me God, E intended to 
be a corpse upon the ground before thar"Rhts of 


an American Senator should have peer ue troyed 
in my person. san? ü 
What isto compensate fhe new Stat ‘or the 


‘evils of this bill—for the ivssof graduat.yn—the 


loss of cession—-the loss of geod pre-empions— 
the loss of grants and donations—the loss of -fature 
confirmations, and the loss of all their specie, 
which wil! be carried off to the old States, while 
depreciated paper will be sent back to pay’ the 
troops and the Indians. What is there: ithe bil 
to compensate for these losses, and. for the degr: = 
dation cf becoming the vassals of ihe eld States? 
Is the compensation in the half million grants? By 
no means! for these grants are cheats, and only 
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the half-of: what they should be. «Is it in the pre- 
emplion clause? Not at all! for thatis a fraud, 


Yestricied into. nothing, and intended to be pleaded | 
in bar to any fuiure appiication for areal pre emp- 


tion law.. Is it in the distribution of money? Doubt- 
less not! for that is only a litle of their own—a 
slice from their own loaf-and no equivalent for 
the losses and. degradation which the bill imposes, 
and still less for the violations of the Constitution 
and the compacts; for which no amount.of money 
anever atone. The bi!lis uncompensated mis- 
chief and: disgrace to the new States; and they owe 
it to themselves and their posterity to use every 
_ lawful means to-repeal or destroy it. 


“The bill contains a clause that distribution is to` 


cease if we have war, and to begin again when 
war is over. This is a grand absurdity, and weakly 
contrived to bamboozle the simple. In the first 
place, we should never have war if the States were 
to advance money, èr to give up money, when war 
came. In the next place, we want money, both 
before and after war, much more than during the 
war: before, to prepare for it; after, to pay its 
debts. In the third place, distribution, when it 
once begins, will not cease; but go on with accu- 
mulated additions until the treasure js exhausted. 
In the four:h place, we are menaced with war now, 
and should employ this money in instant prepara- 
tions for defence, as the only means of averting 
thedanger. In the fifth place, this bill invites war, 
by showing us to be a people wasting our re- 
sources in petty schemes of popularity wien need- 
ing them for the great purposes of the General 
Government. The idea of stopping distributin 
when it once begins to flow, is childish and absurd. 
At is milk for babes, but not meat for men. Look 
at the twenty-seven millicns surplus, deposited 
with the States under the solemn sanction of legis- 
lative acts for its return. Where is the Congress 
that can ask for one dollar of that deposite? or 
could get it if it did ask? No, sir! When the States 
and the Federal Government use the same Trea- 
sury, you have gone back to the times of the Old 
Confcderation—to the times of Federal requisi- 
tions upon State Treasurics—to be drawn in dis- 
tress, and protested when presented. The State 
Treasuries are, for Federal dollars, the lion’s den 
—all the tracks po‘nting inwards; and wo to the 
statesman who looks for one to return, either in 
peace or war. 

Another clause js inserted to invcke the sanctity 
of the compromise in favor of 20 per centum du- 
ties. The clause was gravely debated, and grave- 
ly voted, amidst the decisory smiles of the perfor- 
mers. Iiwasasolemn farce. The compromise! 
that instrument of which we get a new reading 
every day! that nose of wax—that clay in the 
hands of the poiter—that Ceesai’s will ia the bands 
of Anthony. A week ago it was quoted in favor 
ot the land bill—as guaranteeing that bill—and ex- 
pressly providing for distribution. That astonish- 
ed every bedy. Then it was quoted for the perpe- 
tuity of the salt tax. That astonished us again. 
Then nothing was to be free bat for the benefit of 
manufacturers. More asionshment. ‘Then the 
20 per centum was only to apply to unmanufactured 
articles: and thereupon astonishment ceased.— 
The compromise ciause isa grand humbag, and 
to will be found to be if the bill stands. The 
South will be bamboozled, and laughed at. 

Sir, all this species of legislation is vain and 
idle. To make Jaws upon conditions, when no 
two men can agree as io what the conditions are— 
to try to tie up the hands of future Congresses—to 
make a law run a while, and stop a while—to un- 
deriake to control our successors by little biggling 
and huckstering arrangements among ourselves— 
to leave out a plain word, and putin an ambiguous 
one, in order to catch a vote, or save a vote-—to 
pass this, if you will pass tha:—o compound ques- 
tons under the pretext of compromising them—all 
this is not only vain and idle, but hurtful and vi- 
cious. It is the bane of ail legislation, and the 
certain source of future contention. The time will 
come when a burnt offering must be made of all 
such work; and the sooner it is stopped, the better. 
The present session is the fruitful parent of these 
bungling and baneful contrivances, and this bill is 
pre-eminently full of them, Qur successors will 


p 


Senate.” 


leok b-ck upon these doings with astonishment and 
despair. . They wills.e no way to goon wite com- 
mon- sente. and constitutional legislation, until they 
have cast off all the fetiers which we endeavor to 
fasten upon them. . 


I undertake to write the history of this bill ia 
advance—to give its epitaph before itis born. It 
will die the death of the wicked, and will be branded 
with the opprobium of the just. The new States 
willdetestit, because it makes them the slaves of the 
old ones. The old States will quarrel with it, be- 
cause it will disappoint their hopes. Democracy 
will hate it, because it isthe work of Federalism, 
and is base in itself. Federalism will desert it, 
because, instead of popularity it will bring them 
odium. The friends of the Constitution will curse 


| it, because it is the violation of that instrument. 


The enemies of public debt will curse it, because 
it lays the foundation for a new rational debt. 
The people will curse it, because it gives them 
nothing, and takes much from them in taxes upon 
necessaries. Virtue and paitriotimsm will abhor 
it; because it undertakes to debauch the people and 
the States with venal distributions, and to open a 
new path to the Presidensy through the plunder cf 
the public, and the corruption of the voters. 
Finally, its authors will turn against it, and aban- 
don it to universal execration; because, like Bip- 
DLE’s Bang and Rian Taner, it will make no bedy 
President, and wili end with having a thousand 
enemies for one friend. 


The bill will pass the two Houses of Congress, 
though forbid to pass by all ihe former principles 
of those who now support it. Party popularity 
requires its aid, and party votes will pass it. Ido 
no: speculate upon i's faie at the other erd of the 
avenue. It would be neither decorous nor parlia- 
mentary to do so. Certain it is the President 
might disapprove it very consistently with all his 
votes upon the same Dill in 1832, and with all his 
subsequent conduct in relation toit, If he should 
do so, and give us a Jackson veto, upon a land 
bill, he shall have my very hearty support for the 
good act. If he dows not, he shall still have my 
applause for the veto he has given, and my sup- 
port agaiast the Bank party, who are endeavoring 
to upset the Government, as Mr. Jefferson fore- 
told, and to drive a President fro'n his station for 
refusing t0 violate the Constitation for their profit. 
I will sustain Myr. ‘Tyler in the independent exer- 
cise of bis powers. {Í am in favor ot the form of 
Government under which we live, and will support 
the Government in the persen of those whe are 
called to administer it. ‘The President finds him- 
selt in extraordinary cirenmatarees—deserted and 
assailed by these who brought him into officee— 
and dependent upon politcal opponents to enable 
bim to administer he Government. If the Demo- 
cracy was a faction, and could be governed by 
selfish and faciious views, they might stand 
off, and suffer events to take their course. 
But they are not a faction. They are a political 
party, based upon principle, and bound by their 
duties. They have a country to serve, a Constitu- 
tion to save, and Europe to cenvince that a Repub- 
lican Government is practicable. They have 
a great example to give to the world, and they 
will give it, They will stand by the man 
who stands by his country and the Constitu- 
tion. Politicians, jobbers, speeulators, and plun- 
derers may rage; but the Demeeracy, and the 
body of the people, will stand by the man who 
stands by his country and the Constitution. A few 
more vetoes, and the continent will be electrified. 
I have not seen the President for two months. I 
have slaid away on purpose.. I have sent him no 
messages, and Í save received none. I siand off, 
end look ai him; determined to act by him as he 
acis by bis country. 1 play false, or foul, with no 
man. He has done a good deed—a noble deed— 
and for that be shall have ny applause and sup- 
port. I have no bargains wiih political friends or 
foes; and what I say is said here in my place—in 
ihe hearing of the Senate and the country. 1 will 
give the President a fair suppor!—four years’ fair 
support. Beyond that I promise nothing; but for 
four years, and against the ~Bank party, which 
seeks to expel him from office, and to upset the 
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Government, he shail have my full and hearty. 


support, 


SPEECH OF Mr. CALHOUN, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


In Senate of the United States, August 24, 1841— = 


On the distribution bill. l ` 


Mr. CaLnoyN said— j 

If this bill should becarne a law, it would make a 
wider breach in the cogstitution, and be followed 
by changes more disastrpus, than any one measure 
which has ever been adépted. Ii;would, in its vio- 
lation of the constitution, go far beyond the general- 
welfare doctrine of formér days, which stretched the 
power of the Government as faras it was then sop“ 
posed was possible by c@nstruction, however bold. 
But, as wide as were the limits which it assigned to 
the powers of the Governinent, 4t admitted by impli- 
cation that there were. limits ;/ while this bill, as I 
shall show, restson principles which, if admitted, 
would supersede all limits) f f 

According to the general-welfare doctrine, Con- 
gress had power to raise m 
itto all objects which it ny 
promote the general welfarg,—that is, the prosper- 
ity of the States, regarded ið their aggregate char- 
acter as members of the Union; or, to express it 
more briefly, and in language once so common, to 
national objects; thus excluding, by necessary im- 
plication, all that were not national, as falling 
within the spheres of the separate States. As 
wide as are these limits, they are too narrow for 
this bill. It takes in what is excluded under the 
general-welfare doctrine, and assumes for. Congress 
the right to raise money, to give by distribution to 
the States; that is,to be applied by them to those 
very local State objects to which that doctrine, by 
necessary implication, denied that Congress had a 
right to appropriate money; and thus superseding 
all the limits of the constitution,—as far, at least, 
as the money-power is concerned. The advocates 
of this extraordinary doctrine have, indeed, at- 
tempted to restrict it, in their argument, to revenue 
derived from the public lands; but facts speak 
louder than words. To test the sincerity of their 
argument, amendments after amendments have 
been offered to limit the operation of the bill ex- 
clusively to the revenue derived from that source, 
but which, as often as offered, have been. steadily 
voted down by their united votes. But I take higher 
ground. The aid of those test votes, as strong as 
they are, is not needed to make good the assump- 
tion that Congress has the right to lay and collect 
taxes for the separate use of the States. The cir- 
cumstances under which it is attempted to force 
this bill through, speak of themselves a language 
too distinet to be misunderstood. 


The Treasury is exhausted; the revenues from 
the public lands cannot be spared; they are needed 
for the pressing and necessary wants of the Gov- 
ernment. For every dollar withdrawn from the 
Treasury, and given to the States, a dollar must 
be raised from the customs to supply its place : that 
is admitted. Now, I put it to the advocates of this 
bill,—is there, can there be, any real difference, 
either in principle or effect, between raising money 
from customs, to be divided among the States, and 
raising the same amount from them to supply the 
place of an equal sum withdrawn from the Treas- 
ury to be divided among the States? If there be 
a difference, my faculties are not acute enuugh to 
perceiveit; and I would thank any one who can to 
point it out. But, if this difficulty could be sar- 
mounted, it would avail nothing, unless another, 
not inferior, can also be got over. The land from 
which the revenue, proposed to be divided, is de- 
rived, was purchased (with the exception of the 
small portion, comparatively, lying between the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers) out of the common 
funds of the Union, and with money derived, for 
the most part, from customs. Ido not exempt the 
portion acquired frum Georgia, which was pur- 
chased at its full value, and cost as much, in pro- 
portion, as Florida purchased from Spain, or Lou- 
isiana from France. 

If money cannot be raised from customs or other 
sources for distribution, I ask, how can money de- 
rived from the sales of land purchased with money 
raised from the customs or other sources be distri- 
buted among the States? If the money could not 
be distributed before it was vested in land, on what 
principle can it be when it is converted back again 
into money by the sales of the land? If prior to 


ht deem calculated to 


ney, and appropriate ~ 
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the purchase it was subject, in making appropria- 


tions, to the limits prescribed by the constitution, 
how can it, afier having been converted back again 
inte money by the sale of the land, be freed from 
those limits? By what art, what political alchymy, 
could the mere passage of the money through the 


“»Jands free it from the constitutional shackles to 


which it was previously subject ? 


` But if this difficulty also could be surmounted, 


there is another, not less formidable and more com- 
prehensive, still tobe overcome. If the lands be- 
long tothe States at all, they must belong to them 
in one of two capacities, either in their federative 


.. character, as members of a common Union; or in 


their separate, as distinct and independent commu- 
nities. Ifthe former, this Government, which was 
sreated as a common agent to carry into effect the 
objects for which the Union was formed, holds the 
lands, as,it does all its other delegated powers, as 
a trustee for the States in their federal character, 
for the execution of those objects, and no other 
purpose whatever; and can, of course, under the 
grant of the constitution “to dispose of the territo- 
ries or other property belonging to the United 
States,” dispose of the lands only under its. trust 
powers, and in execution of the objects for which 


they were granted by the constitution. When, then, | 


the lands, or other property-of the United States, 


¿are disposed of by sale—that is, converted into 


~ money—the trust, with all its limitations, attaches 


as fuily to the money, as it did to the lands or prop- 
erty of which it is the proceeds. Nor would the 
Government have any more right to divide the land 
or the money among the States—that is, to surren- 
der it to them—than it would have to surrender 
any other of its delegated powers. If it may sur- 
yender either to the States, it may also surrender 


the power of declaring war, laying duties, or coin- 


ing money. They are all delegated by the same 
parties, held under the same instrument, and in 
trust, for the execution of the same objects. The 
assumption of such.a right is neither more nor Jess 


‘than the assumption of a right paramount to the 


constitution itself—the righton the part of the Gov- 


` ernment to destroy the instrument, and dissolve the 


Union, from which it derives its existence. To 
stich monstrous results must the principle on which 
this bills rests lead, on the supposition that the 


‘Jands (that is, the territories) belong to the United 


States, as they are expressly declared to do by the 


: constitution. 


But the difficulty would not be less if they should 


-© be considered as belonging to the States, in their- 


individual and separate character. So considered, 
what right can this Government possibly have over 
them? It is the agent, or trustee, for the United 
Siates;—the States as members of a common Union, 
and not of the States individually, each of which 
has a separate Government of its own to represent 
it in that capacity. For this Governmentto assume 
to represent them in both capacities, would be to 
assume all power—to centralize the whole system 
in itself. But, admitting this bold assumption; on 
what principle of right or justice, if the lands really 
belong to the States—or, which is the same thing, if 
the revenue from the lands belong to them—can 


` this. Government impose the various limitations 


prescribed in the bill? What right has it, on that 
supposition, to appropriate funds belonging to the 
States separately, to the use of the Union, in the 
event of war, or in case the price of the lands should 
be increased above a dollar and a quarter an acre, 
or any article of the tariff above twenty per cenium 
ad valorem ? 

Such, and so overwhelming, are the constitutional 
difficulties which beset this measure. No one who 
can overcome them—who can bring himself to vote 
for this bill—need trouble himself about constitu- 
tional scruples hereafter. He may swallow with- 
out hesitation bank, tariff, and every other uncon- 
stitutional measure which has ever been adopted 
or proposed. Yes; it would be easier to make a 
plausible argument for the constitutionality of the 
most monstrots of the measures proposed by the 
abolitionists—for abolition itself—than for this de- 
testable bill; and yet we find Senators from slave- 
holding States, the very safety of whose constitu- 
ents depends on a strict construction of the consti- 
tution, recording their names in favor of a measure 
from which they have nothing to hope, and every 
thing to fear. ‘To what is a course so blind to be 
attributed, but to that fanaticism of party zeal, 
openly avowed on this floor, which regards the 
preservation of the power of the whig party as the 
paramount consideration? It has staked its exist- 
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ence on the passage of this and the other measures 
for which this extraordinary session was called; 
and when it is brought to the alternative of thei 
defeat or success, in the anxiety to avoid the one 
and secure the other, constituents, constitution, 
duty, and country,—all are forgotten. 

A measure which would make so wide and fatal 
a breach in the constitution, could not but.involve 
in its consequences many and disastrous changes 
in our political system, too numerous to be traced 
in a speech. It would require a volume to do them 
justice. As many as may fall within the scope of 
my remarks, I shall touch in their proper place. 
Suffice it for the present to say, that such and so 
great would they be, as to disturb and confound 
the relations of all the constituent parts of our 
beautiful but complex systern—of that between this 
and the co-ordinate Governments of the States, and 
between them and their respective constituency. 
Let the principle of the distribution of the revenue, 
on which this bill rests, be established, and it would 
follow, as certainly as it is now before us, that this 
Government and those of the States would be placed 
in antagonist relations on all subjects except the 
collection and distribution of revenue; which would 
end, in time, in converting this intoa mere machine 


-of collection and distribution for those of the States, 


to the utter neglect of all the functions for which it 
was created. Then the proper responsibility of 
each to their respective constituency would be des- 
troyed ; then would succeed a scene of plunder and 
corruption without parallel, to be followed by dis- 
solution, or an entire change of system. Yes; if 
any one measure can dissolve this Union, this is 
that measure. The revenue is the State, said the 
great British statesman, Burke. With us, to divide 
the revenue among its members is to divide the 
Union, ‘This bill proposes to divide that from the 
lands. Take one step more, to which this will lead 
if not arrested: divide the revenue from the cus- 
toms, and what of union would be left? I touched 
more ful'y on this, and other important points con- 
nected with this detestable measure, during the 
diseussions of the last session, and shall not now 
repeat what I then said. 

hat I now propose is, to trace the change it 
would make in our financial system, with its bear- 
ings on what ought to be the policy of the Govern- 
ment. I have selected it, not because it is the most 
important, but because it is that which has hereto- 
fore received the least attention. 

This Government has heretofore been supported 
almost exclusively from two sources of revenne— 
the lands and the customs; excepting a short period 
at its commencement, and during the late war, 
when it drew a great portion of its means from 
internal taxes. The revenue from lands has been 
constantly and steadily increasing with the increase 
of population, and may, for the next ten years, be 
safely estimated to yield an annualaverage income 
of $5,000,000, if they should be properly adminis- 
tered—a sum equal to more than a fourth of what 
the entire expenditures of the Government ought to 
be, with due economy, and restricted to the objects 
for which it was instituted. 

This bill proposes to withdraw this large, perme. 
nent, and growing source of revenue, from the 
Treasury of the Union, and to distribute it among 
the several States; and the question is—woald it 
be wise to do so, viewed as a fiaancial measure, in 
reference to what ought to be the policy of the Gov- 
ernment ? which brings up the previous question,— 
what that policy ought to be? In the order of 
things, the question of policy precedes that of fi- 
nance. The latter has refererce to, and is depen- 
dent on, the former. It must first be determined 
what ought to be done, before it can be ascertained 
how much revenue will be required, and on what 
it ought to be raised. i 

To the question, then, What ought to be the policy 
of the Government? the shortest and most compre- 
hensive answer which E can give is, that it ought 
to be the very opposite of that for which this extra- 
ordinary session was called, and of which this 
measure forms so prominent a part. The effect of 
these measures is to divide and distract the country 
within, and to weaken it without ; the very reverse 
of the objects for which the Government was insti- 
tuted—which was to give peace, tranquillity, and 
harmony within, and power, security, and respecta- 
bility without. We find,.accordingly, that without, 
where strength was required, its powers are undi 
vided. In its exterior relations—abroad, this Gov- 
ernment is the sole and exclusive representative of 


the united majesty, sovereignty, and power of the 
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| this Government is without, with the éxcéption of 


States‘ constituting this great-and glorious Union. 
To the rest of the world, wé care one. Neither 
State nor- State Government is known beyond our: 
borders. Within, it is different.’ There we form- 
twenty-six distinct, independent, and: Sover: i 
communities, each with its separate Government, 
whose powers are as exclusive within, as’ that 


three classes of powers which: are delegated to af °° 
The first is, those*that were necessary.to ‘the ‘dist. 
charge of its exterior fanctions—such’as declaring. . 
war, raising armies, providing a. navy, and raising. 
revenue. he reason for delegating these:requires. 
no explanation. The next class eonsists-of those ° 
powers that were necessary to regulate the exterior - 
or international relations of the States among thém- 
selves, considered as distinct communities—powers - 


that could not be exercised by the States separately,) | 


and the regulation cf which was necessary to: their 
peace, tranquillity, and that free intercourse, social’ 
and commercial, which ought to ‘exist ‘between - 
confederated States. Such are those of regulating « 
commerce between the States, coining money, and : 
fixing the value thereof, and thestandard of weights 
and measures. The remaining class’ consists ofj 
those powers which, though not belonging to’ the: 
exterior relations uf the States, are of such nature 
that they could not be exercised by States sepa- 
rately, without one injuring the other—suchas ims 
posing duties on imports; in exercising of which, 
the maritime States, having the advantage of good 
ports, would tax those who would:have to draw 
their supply throughthem. In. asserting that, with’ » 
these exceptions, the powers of the States aré éx- 7. 
clusive within, I speak in general ternis: ‘There: 
are, indeed, others not reducible to either of these. 
classes; but they are too few and inconsiderable-to 
be regarded as exceptions. i Pa 

On the moderate and prudent exercise oi these, 
its interior powers, the success of the Government, 
and with it our entire political system, mainly de- 
pends. If the Government should be restricted in - 
their exercise to the objects for which they were.” 
delegated, peace, harmony, and tranquillity we 
reign within; and the atfention of the Government, . 
unabsorbed by distracting questions within, and ifs” 
entire resources unwasted by expenditures on ob-' 
jects foreign to its duties, would be directed’ with: > 
all its energy to guard against danger from without,” 
to give security to our vast commercial and navie 
gating interest, and to acquire that weight andres.: `. 
spectability for our name in the family of nations’ 
which ought to belong to the freest, most enterpris 
ing, and most growing people on the g’obe, 
thus restricted in the exercise of these, the most’ 
delicate of its powers, and in the exercise of which 
only it can come in conflict with the Governments 
of {he States, or interfere with their interior policy 
and interest, this Government, with onr whole po- ° 
litical system, would work like a charm, ‘and bea 
come the admiration of the world. The: Stat 
left undisturbed within their separate spheres,, 
each in the full possession of its resources, would, 
with that generous rivalry which always takes’: 
place between clusters of free States of the same 
origin and language, and which gives the greatest: 
possible impulse to improvement, carry excellence 
in all that is desirable beyond any former example... ` 

But if, instead of restricting these powers to their - 
proper objects, they should be perverted to thése: ` 
never intended; if, for example, that of raising 
revenue should be perverted into that of proteciing 
one branch of industry at the expense of ‘others; 
that of collecting and disbursing the revenue, into. ` 
that ef incorporating a great central bank to be 
located at some favored point, and placed under 
local control; and that of making appropriations 
for specified objects, into that of expending money - 
on whatever Congress should think proper ;—=alk: i- 
this would be reversed. Instead ‘of harmony. and 
tranquillity within, there would be discord, distrae- 
tion, and conflict, followed by the absorption of the 
attention of the Government, and exhaustion’ of 
its means and encrgy on objecis never intended to 
be placed under its control, to the ntter: neglect of 
the duties belonging to the exterior relations of the 
Government, and which are exclusively confided. - 
to its charge. Such has been, and ever must be,’ : 
ihe effect of perverting these’ powers to objects. . 
foreign to the constitution. When thus perverted, © 
they become unequal in their action, operating te 
the benefit of one part or-class, to the injary of 
another part or class—to the benefit of the manu- 
facturing against the agricultural and commercial 
portions, or of the non-produclive. against the pray- 
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ducing class., The more extensive the country, the 

greater would bé the inequality and oppression. In 
ours, stretching over two thousand square miles, 
they. become intolerable when pushed beyond mod- 
erate limits. It is then conflicts take place, from 
the struggle on the part of those who are benefitted 
“by the operation of an unequal system of legisla- 
‘tion to retain their. advantage, and. on the part of 
the oppressed to. resist it. hen this state of things 
occurs, it is. neither more nor Jess than a state of 
hostility between the oppressor and oppressed— 
‘war waged not by armies, but by laws; acts and 
sections of acts are sent by the stronger party on a 
plundering expedition, instead of divisions and 
brigades, which often return more richly laden 
with spoils than a plundering expedition after the 
most successful foray. 

That such must be the effect of the system of 
‘Measures now attempted to be foreed on the Gov- 
ernment by the perversion of its interior powers, I 
appeal to the voice of experience in aid of the dic- 
tates of reason. I go back tothe beginning of the 
Government, and ask what, at its outset, but this 
very.system of measures, caused the great struggle 
which continued down to 1828, when the system 
reached its full growth in the tariffof that year? 
And what, from that period to the termination of 
the late election which bronght the present party 
into power, has disturbed the harmony and tran- 
quillity of the country, deranged its currency, in- 
terrupted its business, endangered its liberty and 
institutions, but a struggle on one side to overthrow, 
and onthe other to uphold the system? In that 
struggle it fell prostrate; and what now agitates 
the country,-what causes this extraordinary ses- 
sion, with all its excitement, but the struggle on the 
part of those in power to restore the system; to in- 
corporate a bank; to re-enact a protective tariff; 
to distribute the revenue from the lands; to origin- 
ate another debt, and renew the system of wasteful 
expenditures; and the resistance on the part of the 
opposition to prevent it? Gentlemen talk of set- 
Uing these questions; they deceive themselves. 
They cry Peace! peace ! when there is no peace. 
There never can be peace till they arc abandoned, 
or till our free and popular institutions are succeed- 
ed by the calm of denoi, and that not till the 
spirit of our patriotice and immortal ancestors, who 
achieved our independence and established our 

Jorious political system, shall become extinct, and 
their descendants a base and sordid rabble. "Fill 
then, or till our opponents shall be expelled from 
power, and their hope of restoring and maintaining 
their system of measures is blasted, the struggle 
will be continued, the tranquillity and harmony of 
the country be disturbed, and the strength and 
resources of the Government be wasted within, and 
its duties neglected without. 

But, of all the measures which constitute this 
pernicious system, there is not one more subversive 
of the objects for which the Government was insti- 
tuted,—none more destructive of harmony within, 
and security without, than that now under consid- 
eration. Its direct tendency is to universal discord 
and distraction; to array the new States against 
the old, the non-indebted against the indebted, the 
staple against the manufacturing; one class against 
another; and, finally, the people against the Gov- 
ernment. Bul I pass these. My object is not to 
trace political consequences; but to discuss the fi- 
nancial bearings of this measure, regarded in ref- 
erence to what ought to be the policy of the Gov- 
ernment; which I trust I have satisfactorily shown 
ought to be, to turn ils aitention, energy, and re- 
sources, from within to without,—to its appropri- 
ate and exclusive sphere,—that of guarding against 
danger from abroad ; giving free scope and protec- 
tion to our commerce and navigation, and that 
elevated standing to the conntry, to which it is so 
fairly entitled in the family of nations. It becomes 
necessary to repeat, preparatory lo what I propose, 
that the object of this measure is to withdraw the 

` revenue from the public lands from the Treasury 
of the Union, to be divided among the States ; that 
the probable annualamount that would be so drawn, 
would average the next ten years not less than five 
millions of dollars; andthat, to make up the deficit, 
an equal sum must be laid on the imports. Such 
is the measure, regarded as one of finance ; and 
the question is, would it be just, wise, expedient, 
considered in its bearings on what ought to be the 
policy of the Government? 

The measure on its face is but a surrender of one 
of the two sources of revenue to the States, to be 
divided among them in proportion to their joint 
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delegation in the two Houses of Congress, and to 
impose a burden to an equal amount on the imports ; 
that is, on the foreign commerce of the- country. 
In every view I can take, itis preposterous, unequal, 
and unjust. Regarded in its most favorable aspect 
—that is, on the supposition that the people of each 
State would pay back to the Treasury of the Union, 


through the tax on the imports, in order to make 


up the deficit, a sum equal to that received by the 
State as its distributive share; and that each indi- 
vidual would receive of that sum an amount equal 
in proportion to what he paid of the taxes; what 
would that be, but the folly of giving with one hand, 
and taking back with the other? It would, in fact, 
be worse. The expense of giving and taking back 
must be paid for, which, in this case, would be one not 
alittle expensive and troublesome. The expense of 
collecting the duties on imports is known to be 
about ten per cent.; to which must be added the 
expense and trouble of distribution, with the loss 
of the use of the money while the process is going 
on, which may be fairly estimated at two per cent. 
additional; making, in all, twelve per cent. for the 
cost of the process. Jt follows that the people of 
the State, in order to return back to the Treasury 
of the Union an amount equal to the sum received 


by distribution, would have each to pay, by the. 


supposition, twelve per cent. more of taxes than his 
sbare of the sum distributed. That sum (equal to 
six hundred thousand dollars on five millions) would 
go to the collectors of the taxes—the custom-house 
officers—for their share of the public spoils. 

But itis still worse. Itis unequal and unjust, as 
well as fuolish and absurd. The case supposed 
would not be the real state of the facts. It would 
be scarcely possible so to arrange asyslem of taxes, 
under which the people of each State would pay 
back a sum just eqnal to that received; much less 
that the taxes should fall on each individual in the 
State, in the same proportion that he would receive 
of the sum distributed to the State. But, if this be 
possible, it is certain that no system of taxes on im- 
ports—especially the bill sent from the other Efouse 
—can make such equalization. So far from that, 
I hazard nothing in asserting that the staple States 
would pay into the Treasury, under fts operation, 
three times as much as they would receive on an 
average by the distribntion, and some of them far 
more; while to the manufacturing States, if we are 
to judge from their zeal in favor of the bill, the 
duties it proposes to impose would be bounties, not 
taxes. If judged by their acts, both measares—the 
distribution and the duties—would favor their 
pockets. They would be gainers, let who may be 
losers in this financial game. 

But be the inequality greater or Jess than my es- 
timate, what could be more unjust than to distribute 
a common fund in a certain proportion among the 
States, and to compel the people of the States to 
make up the deficit in a different proportion ; so 
that some shall pay more, and others Jess, than 
what they respectively received? ‘What is it but 
a cunningly devised scheme to take from one State, 
and to give to another—to replenish the treasury of 
some of the States from the pockets of the people 
of the others; in reality, to make them support the 
Governments and pay the debts of other States, as 
well as their own? Such must be the necessary 
result, as between the States which may pay more 
than they receive, and those which may receive 
more than they pay. The injustice and inequality 
will increase or decrease, just in proportion to the 
respective excess or deficit between receipts and 
payments, under this’ flagitious contrivance for 
plunder. 

But I have not yet reached the reality of this 
profligate and wicked scheme. As unequal and 
unjast as it would be between State and State, it 
is still more so, regarded jn its operation hetween in- 
dividnals. It is between them its true character 
and hideous features fully disclose themselves. 
The money to be distributed would not go to the 
people, but io the Legislatures of the States; while 
that to be paid in taxes to make up the deficiency, 
would be taken from them individually. A small 
portion of that which would go to the Legislatures 
would ever reach the pockets of the people. It 
would be under the control and management of 
the dominant party in the Legislature, and they 
under the control and management of the leaders 
of the party. That it would be administered to the 
advantage of themselves, and their friendsand par- 
usans, and that they would profit more by their use 
and management of an irresponsible fund, taken 
from nobody knows who, than they would lose as 
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payers of the taxes to. supply its place; will not be 
doubted by any one who. knows how such things 
are managed. What would be the result ?:.The 
whole of the revenue from the immense public 
domain. would, if this wicked measure should be 
come the settled policy, go to the profit and ageran. 
dizement of-the leaders for the time of thesdomi- 
nant party in the twenty-six State Legislatures fand 
their partisans and supporters; that is, to the most 
influential, if not the most wealthy clique for the 
time in the respective States; while the deficiency 
would be supplied from the pockets of the great 
mass of the community, by taxes on tea, coffee, 
salt, iron, coarse woollens, and, for the mostipart, 
other necessaries of life. And what is that but 
taking from the many and giving to the few,—from 
those who look to their own means and industry for 
the support of themselves and families, and giving 
o those who look to the Government for support, to 
increase the profit and influence of political mana. 
gers and their partisans, and diminish that of the 
people? When itis added, that the dominant party 
in each State for the time would have a direct in- 
terest in keeping up and enlarging this pernicious 
fund, and that their combined influence must for 
the time be irresistible, it is dificult to see by what 
means the country can ever extricate itself from 
this measure, should it be once established, or what 
limits can be ‘prescribed to its growth, or the ex- 
tent of the disasters which must follow. It contains 
the germ of mighty and fearful changes, if it be 
once permitted to shoot its roots into our political 
fabric, unless, indeed, it should be speedily eradi- 
cated. 3 

In what manner the share that would fall to the 
States would, in the first instance, be applied, may, 
for the most part, be anticipated. The indebted. 
States would probably pledge it to the payment of 
their debts; the effect of which would be, to en- 
hance their value in the hands of the ho!ders—the 
Rothschilds, the Barings, the Hopes, on the other 
side the Atlantic, with wealthy brokers and stock- 
jobbers on this. Were this done atthe expense of 
the indebted States, none could object: But far 
different is the case when at the expense of -the 
Union, by the sacrifice of the noble inheritance 
left by our ancestors, and when the loss of this great 
ard permanent fund must be supplied from the in- 
dustry and property of a large portion of the com- 
munity, who had no agency or responsibility in 
contracting the debts, or benefit from the objects on 
which the funds were expended. On what princi- 
ple of justice, honor, or constitution, can this Gov- 
ernment interfere, and take from their pockets to 
increase the profit of the most wealthy individuals 
in the world? ` 

The portion that might fall to the States not in- 
debted; or those not deeply so, would probably for 
the most part be pledged as a fund on which to 
make new loans for new schemes similar to those 
for which the existing State debts were contracted. 
It may not be applied so at first; but such would 
most likely be the application on the first swell of 
the tide of expansion. Supposing one half of the 
whole sum to be derived from the lands should be 
so applied: estimating the income from that source 
at five millions, the half would furnish the basis of 
a new debt of forty or fifty millions. Stocek to that 
amount would be created ; would find its way to 
foreign markets; and would return, ss other stocks 
of like kiod have, in swelling the tide of imports in 
the first instance, but in the end by diminishing 
them to an amount equal to the interest on the sum 
borrowed, and cutting off in the same proportion 
the permanent revenue from the customs ;—and 
this, when the whole support of the Government is 
about to be thrown exclusively on the foreign com- 
merce of the country, So much for the permanent 
effects, ina financial view, of this measure. 

The swelling of the tide of imports, in the first 
instance, from the loans, would lead to a corres- 
ponding flush of revennie, and that to extravagant 
expenditures, to be followed by embarrassment of 
the Treasury, and a glut of goods, which would 
bring ona corresponding pressure on the manufac- 
turers; when may friend from Massachuseits, (Mr. 
Baves,) and other Senators from that quarter, 
would cry out for additional protection, to guard 
against the necessary consequences of the very 
measure they are now so urgently pressing through 
the Senate. Such would be the consequences of 
this measure, regarded as one of finance, and in 
reference to its internal operation. It is not possi- 
ble but that such a measure, so unequal and unjust 
between State and State, section and section—be- 
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tween those who live by their own means and in- 
dustry, and those who live or expect to live on the 
public crib—would add greatly to that discord and 
strife within, and weakness without, which is ne- 
cessarily consequent on the entire system of meas- 
ures of which it forms a part. 

But its mischievous effects on the exterior rela- 
tions of the country would not be limited to its in- 
direct consequences. There it would strike a di- 
rect and deadly blow, by withdrawing entirely 
from the defences of the country one of the only 
two sources of our revenue, and that much the 
most permanent and growing. It is now in the 
power of Congress to pledge permanently this great 
and increasing fund to that important object—to 
completing the system of forlifications, andbuilding, 
equipping, and maintaining a gallant navy. H 
was proposed to strike out the whole bill; to ex- 
punge the detestable project of distribution ; and to 
substitute in its place the revenue from the public 
lands, as a permanent fund, sacred to the defences 
of the country. And from what quarter did this 
patriotic and truly statesmanlike proposition come 2 
From the far and gallant west; from a Senator 
(Mr. Linn) of a State the most remote from the 
ocean, and secure from danger. And by whom 
was it voted down? Strange to tell, by Senators 
from maritime States—States most exposed, and 
having the deepest interest in the measure defeated 
by their representatives on this floor. Wonderful 
as it may seem, Louisiana, Mississippi, Gcorgia, 
and South Carolina, each gave a vote against it. 
North Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, 
and New Jersey, gave each two votes against it. 
New York gave one; and every vote from New 
England, but two from New Hampshire and one 
from Maine, was castagainstit. Be it remembered 
in all after times, that these votes from States so 
exposed, and having so deep a stake in the defence 
of the country, were cast in favor of distribution— 
of giving gratuitously a large portion of the fund 
from the publie domain to wealthy British capital- 
ists, and against the proposition for applying it per- 
manently to the sacred purpose of defending their 
own shores {rom insult and danger. How strange 
that New York and New England, with their hun- 
dreds of millions of property, and so many thous- 
ands of hardy and enterprising sailors annually 
afloat, should give so large a vote for a measure 
above all others best calculated to withdraw pro- 
tection from both, and so smalla vole against one 
best calculated to afford them protection! But, 
strange as that may be, it is still more strange that 
the staple States,—the States ‘that will receive so 
little from distribution, and which must pay so 
much to-make up the deficiency it will cause— 
States so defenceless on their maritime frontier— 
should cast so large a vote for their own oppres- 
sion, and against their own defence! Can folly, 


can party infatuation, be the cause one or both, go 7 


further ? 

Let me say to the Senators from the commercial 
and navigating States, in all soberness, that there 
is now a warm and generous feeling diffused 
throughout the entire Union in favor of the arm 
of detence with which your interest and glory are 
so closely identified. Is it wise, by any act of yours, 
to weaken or alienate such feelings? And couid 
you do an act more directly calculated to do so? 
Remember, it is a deep principle of our nature not 
to regard the safety of those who do not regard 
their own. If you are indifferent to your own 
safety, you must not be surprised if those less in- 
terested should become stijl more so. 

But as much as the defences of the country would 
be weakened directly by the withdrawal of so large 
a fund, the blow would be by no means so heavy 
as that which, in its consequences, would fall on 
them. That would paralyze the right arm of our 
power. To understand fully how it would have 
that effect, we must look not only to the amount of 
the sam to be withdrawn, but also on what the bur- 
den would fall to make upthe deficiency. ft would 
fall on the commerce of the country, exactly where 
it would do most to cripple the means of defence. 
To illustrate the truth of what I state, it will be 
necessary to inquire what would be our best sys 
tem of defence. And that would involve the prior 
question, —from what quarter are we most exposed 
to danger? With that, I shall accordingly begin. 

There is but one nation on the globe from which 
we have any thing serious to apprehend; but that 
is the most powerful that now exists, or ever did 
exist.. I refer to Great Britain. She is in effect 
our near neighbor, though the wide Atlantic di- 


vides us. Her colonial possessions stretch along 


the whole extent of our eastern and northern bor- 


ders, from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean. Her 
power and influence extend over the numerous 
Indian tribes scattered along our western border, 
from our northern boundary to the infant republic 
of Texas. Butit is on our maritime frontier, ex- 
tending from the mouth of the Sabine to that of St. 
Croix—a distance, with the undulations of the 
coast, of thousands of miles, deeply indented with 
bays and navigable rivers, and studded with our 
great commercial emporiums ;—it is there, on that 
long line of frontier, that she is the most powerful, 
and we the weakest and most vulnerable. It is 
there she stands ready, with her powerful navy, 
sheltered in the commanding positions of Halifax, 
Bermuda, and the Bahamas, to strike a blow at 
any point she may select on this long line of coast. 
Such is the quarter from which only we have dan- 
ger to apprehend ; and the important inquiry which 
next presents itself is, how can we best defend our- 
selves against a power so formidable, tbus touching 
us on all points, excepting the smali portion of our 
boundary along which Texas joins us ? 

Every portion of our extended frontier demands 
attention, inland as well as maritime; but with 
this striking difference :—that on the former, our 
power is much greater than hers, as hers is greater 
than ours on the maritime, There we would be 
the assailant; and whatever works may be erected 
there ought to have reference to that fact, and look 
mainly to protecting important points from sudden 
seizure and devastation, rather than to guard 
against any permanent lodgment of a force within 
our borders. 

The difficult problem is the defence of our mari- 
time frontier, That, of course, must consist of 
fortifications and a navy ; but the question is, which 
onght to be mainly relied on, and to what extent 
the one may be considered as superseding the other. 
Ou both points I propose to make a few remarks. 

Fortifications, as the means of defence, are liable 
to two formidable objections, either of which js 
decisive against them as an exclusive system of 
defence. ‘The first is, that they are purely defen- 
sive. Let the system be ever so perfect, the works 
located to the greatest advantage, and planned and 
constructed in the best manner, and all they can do 
is to repel attack. ‘They cannot assail. They are 
like a shield without a sword. If they should be 
regarded as suficient to defend our maritime cities, 
still they cannot command respect, or give security 
to our widely spread and important commercial 
and navigating interests. 

But regarded simply as the means of defence, 
they are defective. Fortifications are nothing 
without mento garrison them; and if we should 
have no other means of defence, Great Britain 
could compel us, with a moderate fleet stationed at 
the points mentioned, and with but a small portion 
of her large military establishment, to keep up on 
our part, to guard our coast, ten times the force, at 
many times the cost, to garrison our numerous 
forts. Aided by the swiftness of steam, she eould 
menace at the same time every poini of our coast; 
while we, ignorant of the time or point where the 
blow might fall, would have to stand prepared, at 
every moment and at every point, to repel her at- 
tack. A hundred thousand men constantly under 
arms would be insuflicient for the purpose ; and we 
would be compelled to yield, in the end, inglorious- 
ly, without striking a blow, simply from the ex- 
hausiion of our means, 

Some other mode of- defence, then, must be 
sought. ‘here is none other but a navy. TI, of 
course, include steam as well as sails. If we want 
to defend our coast and protect our rights abroad, 
it is absolutely necessary. The only questions are, 
how far our naval force ought to becarried; and to 
what extent it would supersede the system of forti- 
fication ? ; 

Before I enter on the consideration of this im- 
portant point, [ owe it to myself and the subject to 
premise, that my poliey is peace, and that [look to 
the navy bat as the right arm of defence; —not as en 
instrument of conquest or aggrandizement, Our 
road to greatness, as 1 said on a late occasion, lies 
not over the ruins of others. Providence has be- 
stowed on usa new and vast. region, abounding in 
resources beyond any country of the same extenton 
the globe. Ours is a peaceful task—to improve 
this rich inheritance; to level its forests; cultivate 
its fertile soil; develop its vast mineral resources ; 
give the greatest rapidity and facility of intercourse 
between its widely extended paris; stud its wide 


surface with flourishing cities, towns, and villages; 
and spread over it richly cultivated fields.. So vast 
is our country, that generations after generations 
may pass away in executing this task, during the 
whole of which time we would be rising more 
surely and rapidly in numbers, wealth, greatness, 
and influence, than any other people have ever. 
done by arms. But, to carry out successfully this, 
our (rue plan of acquiring greatness and happiness, 
it is not of itself suificient to have peace and tran- 
quillity within. These are indeed necessary, in 
order to leave the States and their citizens in the 
fall and undisturbed possession of their resources 
and energy, by which to work out, in generous 
rivalry, the high destiny which certainly awaits 
our country if we shouid be but true to ourselves. 
But, as important as they may be, it is not much 
less so to have safety against external danger, and 
the influence and respectability abroad necessary 
to secure our exterior interests and rights (so im- 
portant to our prosperity) against aggression.. I 
look to a navy for these objects; and it is within 
the limits they assign I would confine its growth. 
To what extent, then, with these views, ought our 
navy to be carried? In my opinion, any navy less 
than that which would give us the habitual com- 
mand of our own coast and seas, would be little 
short of useless. One that could be driven from 
sea and kept in harbor by the force which Great 
Britain could safely and constantly allot to our 
coast, would be of litle more service than an aux- 
ilary aid to our fortifications in defending our 
harbors and maritime cities. It would be almost 
as passive as they are, and would do nothing to 
diminish the expense, which I have shown would 
be so exhausting, to defend the coast exelusively 
by fortifications. Í 

But the difficult question still remains to be 
solved—What naval force would be sufficient for 
that purpose? It will not be expected that I should 
give more than a conjectural answer to such a 
question. I have neither the data nor the knowl- 
edge of naval warfare to speak with any thing like 
precision; but I feel assured that the force re- 
quired would be far lessthan what would be thought 
when the question is first propounded. The very 
idea of defending ourselves on the ocean against 
the immense power of Great Britain on that element, 
has something stariing at the first blush. But, as 
greatly as she outnumbers us in ships and naval 
resources, we have advantages that countervail 
that, in reference to the subject in hand. If she 
has many ships, she has also many points to guard, 
and these as widely separated as are the parts of 
her widely.extended empire. She is forced to keep 
a home fleet in the channe],—another in the Saltic, 
—another in the Mediterranean, —one beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope, to guard her important posses- 
sions in the east,—and another in the Pacific. Our 
situation is the reverse. We have no foreign pos- 
sessions, and nota point to guard beyond our own 
maritime frontier. There our whole force may be 
concentrated, ready to strike whenever a vulnera- 
ble point is exposed. If to these advantages be 
added, that both France and Russia have large 
naval forces; that between us and them there is no 
point of conflict; thar they both watch the naval 
supremacy of Great Britain with jealousy; and 
that nothing is more easy than for us to keep on 
good terms with both Powers, especially with a re- 
spectable naval force at cur command ;—it will be 
readily perceived that a force far short of that of 
Great Britain would effect what I contemplate. I 
would say a force equal to one third of hers would 
suffice; but if not, certainly Jess than half would. 
And if so, a naval force of that size would enable 
us to dispense with all fortifications, except at im- 
portant points, and such as might be necessary in 
reference to the navy itself, fo the great relief of 
the Treasury, and saving of means to be applied to 
the navy, where if would be far more efficient. 
The less considerable points might be safely left to 
the defence of cheap works, sufficient to repel plun- 
dering attacks; ax no large fleet, such as would be 
able to meet us, with such a naval force as that 
proposed, would ever think of disgracing itself by 
attacking places so inconsiderable. 

Assuming, then, that a navy is indispensable ot 
our defence, and that one Jess than that supposed’ 
would be ina great. measure useless, we are natu- 
rally led tolook into the sources of our naval power 
preparatory to the consideration of the question, 
how they will be affected by imposing on commerce 
the additional burden this bill would make neces- 
sary. 
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‘Fwo elements are necessary to naval power— 
sailors and money. A navy is an expensive force, 
and is only formidable when manned with regu- 
larly-bred sailors: In’ our case, both of these de- 
pendon commerce. Commerce is indispensable to 
form a commercial marine, and that to form a 
naval marine; while commerce is with us, if this bill 
should pass, the only source of revenue. „A. flour- 
ishing commerce is, then, in every respect, the basis 
of otir naval power; and to cripple commerce is to 
cripple that power—to paralyze the right arm of 
our defence. But the imposition of onerous duties 
on commerce is the most certain way to cripple it. 
Hence this detestable and mischievous measure, 
which surrenders the only other source of revenue, 
and throws the whole [burden of supporting the 
Government exclusively on commerce, aims a dead- 
ly blow at the vitals of our power. 

The fatal effect of high duties on commerce is 
no longer a matter of speculation. The country 
has passed recently through two periods—one of 
protective tariffs and high duties, and the other of 
reduction of duties; and we have the effects of each 
in our official tables, both as it regards our tonnage 
and commerce. They speak a language not to be 
mistaken, and far stronger than any one could an- 
ticipate who hasnot lcoked into the tables, or made 
himself weil acquainted with the powerful opera- 
tion of low duties in extending navigation and 
commerce, -As much as I bad anticipated from 
their effects, the reduction of the duties—the light- 
ening of the burdens of commerce—have greatly 
exceeded my most sanguine expectation. 

I shall begin with the tonnage, as more immedi- 
ately connected with naval power; and, in order to 
show the relative effects of high duties and low on 
our navigation, I shall compare the period from 
1824, when the first great increase of protective 
duties took place, to 1830, inclusive, when the first 
reduction of duties commenced. During these 
seven years, which include the operation of the two 

protective tariffs of 1824 and 1828,-- that is, the 
reign of the high protective tari system—our 
foreign tonnage fell off from 639,972 tons to 576,475, 
equal to 61,497; our coasting tonnage from 719,190 
to 615,310, equal to 103,880 tons—mating the falling 
off in both equal to 165,370 tons. Yes; to that ex- 
tent (103,880) did our coasting tonnage decline— 
the very tonnage, the increase of which, it was 
confidently predicted by the protective party, would 
make up for every possible loss in our foreign ton- 
nage from their miserable quack system. Instead 
of that, the falling off in the coasting trade is even 
reatenthan in the foreign; proving clearly that 
igh duties are not less injurious to the home than 
to the foreign trade. 

I pass now to the period (T will not say of free 
trade—it is far short of that) of reduction of high 
protective duties; and now mark the contrast be- 
tween thetwo. IT begin with the year 1831, the first 
after the reduction was made on a few articles, 
(principally coffee and tea,) and will take in the 
entire period down to the last retarns—that of 1840 — 
making aperiod often years. This period includes 
the great reduction under the compromise act, 
which is not yet completed, and which, in its fur- 
ther progress, would add greatly to the increase, if 
permitted to go through undisturbed. The ton- 
nage in the foreign trade increased during that 
period from 576,475 tons to 809,764, equal to.323 288 
tons—-not much Jess than two-thirds of the whole 
amount at the commencement of the period; and the 
coasting for the same period increased from 615,310 
to 1,280,999, equal to 665,699 tons—more than don 
ble; and this, too, when, according tothe high tarif 
doctrine, our coasting trade ought to have fallen 
off, instead of increasing, (in consequence of the 
reduction of the duties:) and tbus incontestibly pro- 
ving that low duties are not less favorable to our 
domestic than to our foreign trade. The aggregate 
tonnage for the period has increased from 1,191,776 
to 2,180,763—nearly doubled. Such and so favora 
ble to low duties in reference to tonnage is the re- 
sult of the comparison between the two periods 

The comparison in reference to commerce will 
prove not less so. In making the comparison, I 
shall confine myself tothe export trade, not because 

wit gives results more favorable,—for the reverse is 
the fact,—but because the heavy loans contracted 
by the States during the latter period (between 
1830 and 1841) gave a factitious increase to the im- 
ports, which wonld make the comparison aprear 
more favorable than itoughtin realitytobe. Their 
effects were different on the exports. They tended 
to decrease rathan than increase their amount, Of 


the exports, I shall select domestic articles only, 
because they only.are affected by the rate of the 
duties, as the duties on foreign articles, paid or 
secured by bond on their importation, are returned 
on reshipment. With these explanatory remarks, 
I shall now proceed to the comparison.- . 
The amount in value of domestic articles export- 


ed for 1825 was $66,944,745, and in the year 1830 ` 


$59,462,029; making a falling off, under the high 
tariff system, during that period, of $7,482,718. 
Divide the period into two equal parts, of three 


_years each, and it will be found that the falling off 


in the aggregate of the latter part, compared to the 
former, is $13,090,255; showing an average annual 
decrease of $4,963,418 during the latter part, com- 
pared with the former. 

The result will be found very different on turn- 
ing to the period from 1830, when the reduction of 
the duties commenced, to 1840, during the whole of 
which the reduction has beengoingon. The value 
of domestic exports for 1831 was $61,277,057, and 
for 1840 $113,895,634, making a difference of 
$52,618,577, equal to eighty-three per cent. (omitting 
fractions) for the ten years. If the period be di- 
vided into two equal parts, of five years each, the 
increase of the latter, compared to the former, will 
be found to be $139,089,371; making an average 
annual increase for the latter period (from 1835 to 
1840) of $27,817,654. This rapid increase began 
with the great reduction under the compromise 
act of 1833. The very next year after it passed, 
the domestic exports rose from $81,034,162 to 
$$101,189,082—just like the recoil which takes place 
when the weight is removed from the spring. 

But my friends from the manufacturing States 
will doubtless say that this vast increase of exports 
from reduction of duties was confined to the great 
agricultural staples, and that the effects were the 
reverse as to the export of domestic manufactures. 
With their notion of protection, they cannot be pre- 
pared to believe that low duties are favorable to 
them. Iask them to give me theirattention, while 
Ishow how great their error is. So far from not 
partaking of this mighty impulse from the reduc- 
tion, they felt it mor» powerfully than other arti- 
cles of domestic exports, as I shall now proceed to 
show from the tables. 

The exports of domestic manufactures during 
the period from 1624 to 1832, inclusive—that is, 
the period of the high protective duties under the 
tariffs of 1824 and 1828—fell from $5,729,797 to 
$5,050,633, making a decline of $679,133 during 
that period. This decline was progressive, and 
nearly uniform, from year to year, through the 
whole period. Tn 1833 the compromise act was 
passed, which reduced the duties at once nearly 
half, and has since made very considerable pro- 
gressive reduction, The exports of domestic 
manufactures suddenly, as if by magic, sprung 
forward, and have been rapidly and uniformly in- 
creasing ever since; having risen, in the cight 
years from 1832 to 1840, from $35,050,633 to 12, 
108,538,—a third more than double in that short 
period, and that immediately following a great 
decline in the preceding period of eight years, 
under high duties. 

Such were the bighting effects of high duties 
on the tonnage and the commerce of the country, 
and such the invigorating effects of their reduc- 
tion. "There can be no mistake. The d-cuments 
from which the statements are taken are among 
the publie records, and open to the inspection of 
all. The results are based on the operations of a 
series of years, showing them to be the consequence 
of fixed and steady causes, and not accidental 
circumstances; while the immediate and progres- 
sive decrease and increase of tonnage, both coast- 
wise and foreign, and of exports, including man- 
ufuctured as well as other articles, with the laying 
on of high duties, and the commencement and 
progress of their reduction, point out, beyond all 
controversy, Aigh duties to be the cause of one, and 
reduction—low duties—that of the other. 

It will be in vain for the advocates of high duties 
to seek for a different explanation of the cause of 
these striking and convincing facts in the history 
of the two periods. The first of these, from 1824 
to 1882, is the very period when the late Bank of 
the United States was in the fullest and most suc- 
cessful operation ;—when exchanges, according 
to their own showing, were the lowest and most 
steady, and the currency the most uniform and 
sound; and yet, with all these favorable circum- 
stances, which they estimate so highly, and with 
no hostile cause operating from abroad, our ton- 
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nage and commerce, in every branch on which 
the duties could operate, fell off: on the contrary, 
during the latter period, when all the hostile 
causes which they are in the habit of daily de- 
nouncing on this floor, and of whose disastrous 
consequences we have heard so many eloquent 
lamentations ;—yes, in spite of contractions and 
expansions; in spite of tampering with the cur- 
rency and the removal of the deposites; in spite 
of the disordered state of the whole machinery 
of commerce, the deranged state of the currency, 
both at home and abroad; in spite of the state of 
the exchanges, and of what we are constantly 
told of the agony of the country ;—both have in- 
creased, rapidly increased,—increased beyond all 
former example! Such is the overpowering effect 
of removing weights from the springs of industry, 
and striking off shackles from the free exchange 
of produets, as to overcome all adverse causes. 

Let me add, Mr. President, that of this highly 
prosperous period to industry, (however disastrous 

o have over-speculated, or invested 
their funds in rotten and swindling institutions, ) 
the most. prosperous of the whole, as the tables 
will show, is that during the operation of the sub- 
treasury,-—a period when some progress was made 
towards the restoration of the currency of the 
constitution. In spite of the many difficulties and 
erabarrassments of that trying period, the progres- 
sive reduction of the duties, and the gradual in- 
troduction of a sounder currency, gave so vigor- 
ous a spring to our indnstry as to overcome them 
all; showing clearly, if the country was blessed 
with the full and steady operation of the two, 
under favorable circumstances, that it would en- 
joy a degree of prosperity exceeding what even 
the friends of that measure anticipated. 

Having now shown that the navy is the right 
arm of our defence; that it depends on commerce 
for its resources, both as to men and means; and 
that high duties destroy the growth of our com- 
merce, including navigation and tonnage; I have, 
I trust, satisfactorily established the position which 
I laid down,—that this measure, which would 
place the entire burden of supporting the Gov- 
ernment on commerce, would paralyze the right- 
arm of our power. Vote it down, and leave com- 
merce as free as possible ; and it will furnish am- 
ple resources, skilful and gallant sailors, and an 
overflowing treasury, to repel danger from onr 
shores, and maintain our rights and dignity in our 
external relations. With the aid of the revenue 
from land, and proper economy, we might soon 
have ample means to enlarge our navy to that-of 
a third of the British, with duties far below the 
limits of 20 per cent. prescribed by thé compro- 
mise act. ‘The annual appropriation, or cost of 
the British navy, is about $30,000,000. Ours, 
with the addition of the appropriation for the 
home squadron made this session, is (say) $6, 
000,000; requiring only the addition of four mil- 
lions to make it equal to a third of that of Great 
Britain, provided that we can build, equip, man, 
and maintain ours as cheaply as she can hers, 
That we can, with proper management, can 
searcely be doubted, when we reflect that our nav- 
igation, which involves almost all the elements of 
expense that a navy does, successfully competes 
with hers over the world. Wor are we deficient 
in men—gallant and hardy sailors—toman a navy 
on as large a scale as is suggested. Already our 
tonnage is two-thirds of that of Great Britain, 
and will in a short time approach an equality with 
hers, if our commerce should be fairly treated. 
Leave, then, in the Treasury, the funds proposed 
to be withdrawn by this detestable bill; apply it 
to the navy and defences of the country; and 
even at ils present amount, with small additional 
aid from the impost, it will give the means of 
raising it, with the existing appropriation, to the 
point suggested; and with the steady increase 
of the fund from the increased sales of lands, 
keeping pace with the increase of our population, 
and the like increase of commerce under a sys- 
tem of light and equal duties, we may, with pro- 
per economy in the collection and disbursements 
of the revenue, raise our navy steadily, without 
feeling the burden, to half the size of the British, 
—or more, if more be needed for defence and the 
maintenance of our rights. Beyond that, we 
ought never toaim., 

I have (said Mr. C.) concluded what I proposed 
tosay. I have passed over many and weighty 
objections to this measure, which I could not bring’ 
within the scape of my remarks, without exhaust- 
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ing the patience of the body. And now, Senators, 
in conclusion, let me entreat you, in the name of 
all that is good and patriotic—in the name of our 
common coantry andthe immortal fathers of our 


Revolution and founders of our Government— | 


to reject this dangerous bill. I implore you to 
pause and ponder before you give your final vote 
fora measure which, if it should pass and be- 
come a permanent law, would do more to defeat 
the ends for which this Government was instituted, 
and to subvert ihe constitution and destroy the 
liberty of the country, than any which has ever 
been proposed. 


FISCAL CORPORATION. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 
ON THE BILL TO ESTABLI?H A Fi:can Corporation. 


SPEECH OF MR. BERRIEN, 
OF GEORGIA. 
In Senate, September L, 1841—On the bill to establish a Fis- 
cal Corporation. 

Mr. Beran, from the Select Committee to which was re- 
ferred the bill to establish “the Fisca! Corporation uf the United 
States,” moved the Senate that the said bul be now taken up; 
which motion haviag prevailed, and che bill having been read— 

Mr. BERRIEN addressed the Senate, in subsiance, as follows: 

Mr. President, inthe discharge of the duty which it has been 
your pleasure to assigato mc, Lam now to present to the Se- 
nate the bill from the House of Representatives entitled “An 
act to provide fur the better cojlection, safekeeping, and dis- 
bursement of the public revenue, by means ofa corpo ation to 
be styied the Fiscal Corporation of the United States,” and to 
ask its consideration. 1 perform this task in obe.tience to the 
will of the Senate, and in conformity to the wishes of my asso- 
ciates on the committee, ‘The office itself has no charms which 
could tempt me to seck it, white a respect for the expressed 
wishes of the friends witb whom I act on this occasion, and my 
own long-cherished conviciion of the indispensable necessity of 
such an institution to the fiscal wants of the Government and 

` to the best interests of the American people, have not permitted 
me to decline it. I will proceed, therefore. as briefly asl may, 
to state the considerations which have influenced the commit- 
tee to recommend this biti to the favorable consideration of the 
Senate. 

But first, sir, it is perhaps my duty, if happily, under the fa- 
vorof the Senate, Imay be enabled to periorm it, to vindicate 
the committee from the unmesited imputation of the Senator 
from Missouri, (Mr. BENTON.] For myself, then, and in behalf 
of my youthful associates, | bespeak in advance fiom that ho- 
norabie Senator and our other venerable conscript fathers in 
this chamber, their kind and induigent consideration of these ju- 
yenile labors of the “young members of this body.” We defer 
respeciiul.y tothe superior wisdom of onar seniors. Bat thie 
authority ofage is beauufully exhibited in the gentleness which 
tempers ils exercise, aud reproof loses none of its salutary in- 
fluences because administered in a spirit of benevolence, which 
divests it of its bitterness, Tassure myself that this appeal to 
their courtesy will not be made in vain If, however, this con» 
sideration shall fail t#& awaken the kindlier feelings of honorable 
Senators; if, sternly insisting on what they denominate the cus- 
tomary law of the chamber, they should stili be disposed to 
frown upon this measure, because it is presented to them by “a 
corps of Senatorial cadeis,” then, for myself, I desire to sug- 
gest a different view of this subject. 

I may not veuture to touch, in reference to others, the ex- 
treme! aelicate question of fact which the Senator from Mis- 
souri has made the ground of his objeciion to the organization 
of the commiitee. Het my young associates rejoice in the 
strength of the youth which that honorable Senator has con- 
ferred upon them, but 1am compelled to disclaim the flattering 
imputation, Timehas dealt gently with me, sir, and I am 
thankful forit; butit has still rolled on its course, since, six- 
teen years ago, | first entered this chamber to share in its deli- 
berations. I cannot, therefore, discharge myself frorn a duty 
which is assigned to me by the Senate, on the plea that Lam a 
Senatorial cadet. 

i mus: be permitted to add, sir, iu behalfof my younger as- 
sociates, that the Senator from Missouri has not manifeste! his 
usual accuracy in the collection of minor historie details, when 
he affirms that in obedience to the customary law of the cham- 
ber, the junior members of this ody are habitually assigned to 
the less important committees. Toppose to this assertion my 
individual experience. On my first entrance into the Senate it 
was my fortune to be placed on the Judiciary Committee and 
that of Finance, and I had at an early period of thatecrvice the 
distinguished honor ofserving with the Senator from Missouri 
himself on a select committee of no ordinary interest. 

The objection to the organization of the committee which is 
presented by the Senat m Alabama [Mr. Kine] is equally 
untenable. His complaint is, thatthis bill in_ its preparatory 
Stages was committedto the guardianship ofits friends—that 
those who were hosiileto it were not permitted to strangle it in 
its birth. Ido notatattempt‘o add to the conclusive answer to 
this objection which was promptly given by the Chair. That 
answer Was 30 entirely decisive as io admit of no other reply 
than a denial of the authority of "The Manual,” which is habi- 
tually resorted to in the Senate as the guide of our proceedings; 
and it came with aa ill grace from Senators. who had recently 

„urged the authority of that compilation, on a.question of parlia- 
mentary law, ascompetent to control the decision of the other 
branch of a National Legielature. / 

The usage of tne Senate iu the appointment ofits standing 
committees, having charge of the general business of the ses- 
sion, furnishes no rule for the organization of a select commit- 
tee, to whum a part cular subject is referred; but, for the ob-: 
vious reason given in the Manunal, ought to be composed of the 
friends of the measure referred tothem, in order that it may 
be presented to the Senate mits most favorable form. Who 
were tbe friends and who were the cnemies of this bill had just 
been manifesied to the Chair by the voie on the question of in 
definite postponement, and it was in strict accordance with 
parliamentary law and with every dictate ofsound reason, not 
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to entrust it to the guardianship. of those who had already 
evinced their hostility to itinevery form in which it could be 
presented. 

i proceed to the consideration ofthe bill. Aud first, sir, al- 
low me to say, that it is entitled to the respectfal consideration 
of the Senate as a measure of relief, emanating from the imme- 
diate Representatives of the American pecpte. However other- 
wise we may differ and whatever opposite feelings we may 
bring to the discussion of particular measures of relief, all will 
agree that this is a season of great and genera! embarrass- 
ment, of deep and anxious solhtude amongall classes of the 
community. AH will unite in the feeling which prompts the 
desire to remove these evils. To accomplish this, our associ- 
ates in the other branch of the National Legislature, fresh 
from the creative hand of their cons!ituents, familiar with their 
wants, and charged to give expression to their wishes, have 
sent usthis bill, sustained by ihe vote ofa decisive majority of 
that body. Ht wili receive, as it is entitled to receive, the re- 
spectful consideration of the Senate. “ 

Sir, this bill is entided to the deliberate, (and despite the 
sneers and satcasms which it has encountered,) to the fa vora- 
ble consideration ofthe Senate. aitogether independentiy of the 
circumstances under which itis pre-ented, and of the respect 
which isdue to the immediate Representatives of tie American 
people, by whom it has been originated. Itis entitled to that. 
consideration on its owr: merits, as presenting an instrument of 
finance, eminently adapled to the fiscal necessities of the Go. 
vernment—as a measure of relief, catculated toexert, inciden- 
tally, but efficientiy, a salute influence on the currency and ex- 
changes of the cou The recent and very ample discns- 
sionin this Chamber of an analogous measure, relieves me from 
the necessity of stating in detail, the previsions ofthis bill. The 
details of the measure heretofore reported to the Senate, by the 
Senator from Kentucky, are fresh in our recollection, Strip 
that bill, or rather the corporation which it was intended io 
create, of the faculty of local discounts, whether of promissory 
notes or of inland bilis of exchange—expunge from it these de- 
tails which were necessary to (he efficient and legitimate ex- 
ercise cf this discounting power, and the residue is the bill 
we are now called upon to consider. It is, then, a bill which 
proposes to establish a corporation that may serve as a deposi- 
tory for the public moneys, end as an agent for their collect: 
ion and dishursemen'—performing those services without 
charge to the Government, in consideration of the auhority 
given by the charter to use these deposies and its other means 
in dealing in foreign billsof exchange, under the limitations 
which it prescribes. 1 ask the aitention of Senitors to the 
four following propositions, calculated to illustrate ihe views 
of the committee in relation to this measure, which I wiil pra- 
ceed to discuss with the simplicity which belongs to the 
subject, and with the brevity which is demanded by the oc- 

asion. 

g First. This bill proposes the establishmentof a Fiscal Agen- 
cy, which Congress has the constitutional power to create, 
which will be adequate to the wants of the Government, and 
which wilt exert an incidental, bat efficient and itary infu. 
and exchange of the country. 
to this corporation of any other facuity, 
beside that of deali n foreign e) ige, leaves it efficient for 
the purposes of its creation, and womoves various objenions 
which were urged against the biil heretofore presented to the 
Senate. 

Third. The provisions of this hill have been framed with a 
view to secure, and they are calculated to secure, the co-spara- 
tion of a co ordina’e denartment Gf the Government, without 
which it cannot become a law. 

Fourth. The obligation to act upon this subject is instant 
and imperative $ i 

The first proposition incìudes two ide 

}, The constitutional power of Cong 
posed agent. i , i 

2. Ts efficiency to accomplish the purposes of jts creation. 

Of the constitutional power of Congress. 

The full discussion of this question is not called for by the 
occasion, nor would it be attended by any beneficial result, T 
propose to state the souree of the power, and lo present an out: 
line of the argument by which it is sus...ned, so as mereiy to 
exhibit the links of thechain by which the constitutional grant 
of the power Is connected with its practical ex-rcise. 

ne right of Congress to establish such anagency as that 
which this bill proposes, may be deduced— 

1. Fiom the power to lay and collect taxes. The power tolay 
ang collect includes the power to keep and disburse, The Go. 
vernment prescribes vy law the rate of taxation, the objects on 
which it shall be levied, and the mode ofits callect When col- 
lected, 1t designates, in lite manner, the depositery io which the 
money shall be entrusted, deter nes the objects to which it 
shall be applied, andthe mode of its disbursement, But Go- 
vernment is a moral person, existing only in ifs three great con- 
stitutional departments, and incapabie per se of performing those 
functions derivable from the taxing pewer which the Constitu- 
tion confers. These can only be exercised by the intervention 
of agents. Now the necessity of the agency begets 
the power to create it, The mere fact that a consiitu- 
tional grant cf power to Congress cannot be exercised but by 
theintervention of an agent, ex vi termini, invests Congress 
with the 1ight to create the agent, which is thus necessary to the 
exercise of its constitutional power, on the admitted principle 
that a constitutional grant of power includes whatever is ne- 
cessary to its exercise, and independently of the express pro- 
vision in. that instrument. Then Congress, in the e of its 
constitutional functions, under the taxing power, is authoriz 
to create a Fiscal Agent. But the power to create includes als 
the power to compensate the agent thus created, as the anly 
means of inducing his acceptance of the agency. This agency 
may be create: in one of three modes: re i 

It may be entrusted to public officers appointed and paid by 
the Government, and then you have a Sub Treasury. 

it may be confided toState institutions, compensated by the 
use of public moneys, for lrans and discounis, and then you 
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have the deposite system. Or it may he commitied to a pri- 


yate corporation, created by Congress, an A comperisated in like 
manner, which is the oeject of.this bill. x “13 
Thus far we occupy a ground which is admitted to be within 
the limits of our constitutional charter. We do not assert, the 
alvocates of strict constrnction do not require, an exp 
grant of power to createa corporation. ` The power to create it 
is admitted, if such an instrument be nevessary and proper to 
the exercise of the power of taxation, which is expressly grant- 


ed. We have seen that the functions which belong to. the - 


taxing power can be exercised but in one of three modes. No 


other mode has boen devised. What other can. be devised? 
The two first—the Sub-Treasury. and the deposite system— 
have been repudiated by the President, by Congress, and by the 
people. This is universally conceded. No one ventures. to. 
dispute it. Gentlemen think proper to raise the question whe- 
ther the people have decided affirmatively in favor of a Bank of 
the United “States, to serve as the fiscal corporation ef the Go- 
vernment. Butthey do not suggest any other than the three 
modes which have been specified by which the Government 
can exercise the fubctions-which appertain to the taxing power. 
Of these, they admit ‘that two have been expressly condemned 
by the people, and, carrying into execution theif will, by the 
President and Congress, Are we not, then,- forced upon. the 
third? Three, and only three, modes of exercising these func- 
tions, huve been presented to the consideration of the people, 
They have expressiy, decisively rejected two of these, while 
fo. forty years of our national existence they have rejoiced un: 
der the benefits conferred by the third. Recent events may call 
from that people a more decisive expression of their will, but. 
anterior to their occurrence no stronger manifestation of it. 
could have been expected. o 
All that I conterd for at this stage of the discussion (and that 
I think has been demonstrated) is, that Congress bas power to 
create, and, of course, to compensate, an agent to facilitate the 
collection, safekeeping, and disbursement of the public mo- 
neys, and tha: this agent may be a salaried officer, a State insti- 
tution, ora private corporation created by Congress. Now this 
power to compensate, which ia obviously included in the power 
to create, as the only means by which the services of an agent 
can be procured, may be exercised—1l. By the payment ^i a 
salary. 2, By the allowance of a per centage on the deposites. 
Or, 3. By the permission to use those. deposites for the pur- 
poses ofdiscount or exchange. This covers the whole ground 
which is necessary for the establishment of a Bank of the 
United States, and as every greater includes the less, @ multo 
fortiori, does it justify the establishment of a corporation 
whose functicns are limited by the fiscal necessities of the Go» 
vernment? E 
The power (o commit the agency of which we have been 
speaking to a private corporation, created and compensated by 
Congress, bheing established, the whole constitutional power 
which is necessary to authorize us to pass the bill under consi- 
deration is demonstrated. We havethe constitutional power te 
create and to compensate, and we derive from the same source 
the discretion to regulate, in the manner which js in our judg. 
ment most conducive to the public interest, the mode of com- 
pensation, What that compensation shall be-—in what mode it 
shali be pravided—in other words, what faculties shall be con- 
ferred by Congress on the agent which it creates, the use. of 
which shall furnish such compensation, is not, and: fiam. the 
nature of the thing could not, be specified in the Constitution, 
but is the legitimate subject of contract between Congress an 
the private cornorators. As Ihave before said, it may baa 
fixe | stipend- -a per centage on the public moneys—a privilege 
to use them for the purpose of loans and discounts, ar of deal. 
ingin exchange: but each and cvery one of these modes of com: 
pansaiion must necessarily be within the range of the discretion 
of Congress, as tesatiing inevitably from the constitutional 
power to create and to compensate. ty oe woul 
The mode of compensation proposed by this billis to mvest 
the corporation with power to issue its own notes to a pres 
sciibed amount, and to make it the depository of the public 
monoys, and of those of private individuals, with authority, to 
acertain fimited extent, to feal in foreign bills of exchange, 
Unless this latter privilege is conferred, no compensation 
would be given for the services of the agent, and consequently 
no agent could be procured. To be the mere. depository of 
moneys, whether public or private, without the privilege of 
using them, would ‘be to incur responsibility, not to receive 
compensation.  Phis would be equally true if the power of 
daling in bills of exchahge:were limited, as has been suggest» 
ed, to such as were necessary fdr the wansfer of the public mo- 
neys. That transfer the corporation -would.be bound to make 
without charge to the Government, and such dealing :in..ex- 
change wouid, ther , afori} no compensation, “To this ex- 
tent the defunct Sub Treasury mignt bave dealt in bills of ex. 
change. When there have been annihilated by the blast of pub- 
lic indignation, would these objectors revive them by sucha limi- 
tation of the facuities conferred by this corporation? J think I 
may now be permitted to assert that the power to create an 
agent for the fiscal purposes of the Government—that is, to.col- 
lect, keep, and disburse the public moneys, whichis undenied 
and undeniable, on the strictest construction of the Covstitu- 
tion—neressarily draws.after it the power to. compensate the 
agent. so created, by investing him with the privilege of using 
these moneys jn the manner and to the extent provided for in 
this bil. 7 í ; 
Hitherio the argument has been strictly confined to the tax- 
ing power, and to the use ofthe revenue produced by its exer- 
cise, confining that use exclusively to the purposes of the Go- 
vernment.. But, taking our stand on the very platform of the 
stitution, a nore extended prospect, and one which, by the 
ss provisions of that instrument, we are not permitted to 
disregard, opens to our view. Congress is not authorized: to 
raise an undefised amount of revenue by taxation, merely for 
the purpose of paying the debts of the United States. It has 
oiher and equally imperative obligations in the. disbursement 
ofthe money so accumulated. These are to provide for the 


- cammon defence and general welfare. Now, I propound the 


acation, in the spirit of soterness,. to those who hear me, to a 
Leet soins commercial as are the people of the 
United Siates, and pursuing. the inquiry with reference to their 
commercial interest, is there, can there be any thing more im- 
portant, more indispensable to their welfare, than the establiah- 
ment ofa sound currency and the facility of exchanges, which 
the bill uader consideration will secure? The right to do this, 
by the us¢ of the public moneys, may then be deducedifrom the 


` taxing power, looking to the purposes for which Congress is 


ae ve them, to promote the welfare of that-people 
enjoined Oey are levied. It is, therefore, a legitimate, a 
K ieis constitutional object of the corporation which. this bill 
proposes to establish, after serving the purposes of the{Govern- 
ment as iis fiscal agent, incidentally to regulate the currency 
and to faci an the exchanges of the country; and this fs ‘the 

tent of its operation. teres 

whe nower and the obligation of Congress to do this, and con» 
sequently to create an agent, and to-invest that agent ‘with sach 
racnicies ‘as are necessary to Its accomplishment, may be de. 
duced aleo, and with equal “clearness,” from: the commercial 
power. [state the proposition, without intending to-argue it, 
although perfectly willing to do so, if it shall be some necessary 
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in the progress ofthis discussion. To my mind it is.perfecily 
clear, unless it can besuccessfully maintained that asound ċur- 
rency is not necessary toa well-regulated commerce. We are 
lovers of paradox, but this proposition will scarcely findan ad 

vocate. ‘Fhe plain common sense of the matter is, thatas soon 
as a nation advances beyond mere. barter, currency is to com- 
merce what the tools ofa mechanic are to histrade. ~ 

T proceed to consider the remaining part of the first general 
proposition which I have stated. It presents the question— 

2. Will the corporation contemplated by this bill be adeguate 
to the purposes for which itis proposed. tofcreate it? 

Six, it will furnish a safe depository for the public moneys, 
which it is the duty. of Congress-to provide. For their security 
under its guardianship, you have the guarantee of individual 
interest, of individual responsibility to.the extent of the private 
capital, of the checks which will be afforded by ils administra 
tive organization, and of the fidelity of those to whom the 
management ofits affaira will be entrusted, who will be select- 
ed with the jealous caution which the personal interest of the 
stockholders will necessarily induce. This is true, confining 
ourview to the private directors. Those appointed by the 
Government will afford additional security to the public. But 
the most satisfactory guarantee for the safety of this deposito- 
ry is. to be found in our past experience. ‘The late national in- 
stitution, io which all the safeguards provided by this bill were 
not found, continued, during the term created by.its charter, 
to perform this service with perfect fidelity, and no loss was 
sustained by the Government. This single fact affords.a deci- 
sive answer to all the apprehensions. which have been express- 
ed on this subject. 

It will afford the requisite facilitiesfor the transfer and dis- 
bursement ofthe public moneys. On this subject, also, we 
may confidently. appeal to the history of the past. Its bills, 
receivable every. where in payment of the public dues, will fur- 
nish a sound currency to the extent of its circulation; and, 
beyond this, it will exercise a salutary influence over the cur- 
rency, by its capacity, as a collector of the public moneys and 
from ita ‘other meang, to check the excessive issues of the State 
institutions. 

It will regulate and redace the price of exchange, and fur- 
nish a safe means of collection and remittance throughout the 
country, It can do this, because it will enter the bill market 
with pecaliar advantages, derived from the extent ofits means, 
and the number, connection, and location ofits agencies. Se- 
natorg express an apprehension that these circumstances, by 
giving to this corporation the control of the market, will enable 
them to demand extravagant premiums. They forget that the 
advantages which 1 have enumerated, while they furnish the 
means of successful competition on equal terms with any other 
dealer in exchange, are ineffectual to secure a munopoly at ex- 
travagantrates; and they fail to remember, even if such a 
course were practicable, that the motive to resort to jit is taken 
away by the limitation ofthe rate of dividends, and the obliga- 
tion to pay into the publie Treasury any excess of profits bè- 
yond the amount necessary to produce it, 

In those States in which the surrency is sound, the bills of the 
losal institutions being convertible into specie at the will of the 
helder, the faculty accorded to this institution of dealing in 
exchange will probably enable it ta meet the wants of the 
community. Increased banking facilities, by tvans and dis- 
counts, are not what they require so much as a cheap and se- 
cure means of collection and remittance, beyond the limits of 
the State, That means will be furnished by this corporation. 
Tn those States in which the local currency is uot convertible at 
will into specie, the resumption of specie payments, to which 
other. causesare, [ trust, contributing their influence, will be 
facilitated by the establishment of this institution, Such was 
the admitted effect, even in its earlier existence, of the late 
Bank of the United States, under circumstances in many re: 
specta similar to those by which we are surrounded. Such, I 
doubt not, will be the tendency of the institution which this bill 

raposa to establish. At present, the billa of the suspended 

anks, though irredeemabie in specie, Constitute the measure 
of value within the range of their circulation, The introduction 
ofa sound currency would correct this. This irredeemablo pa 
per would still circulate, but until it was convertible into spe- 
cie that circulation would be at arate ot depreciation which 
would express itatrue value. The effect, I presume, would be, 
that solvent banks would be induced to resume specie pay- 
ments, and those whose issues and other liabilities were beyond 
their means ofredemption, would speedily]be putin a process of 
liquidation. — 

The banking facilities afforded by the local institutions, by 
loans antl discounts, would be increased. At present, their 
means are, to a great extent, diverted from this object, and em 
ployed in the business of exchange. If I am right in suppos 
ang that they would not be able to maintain a successful com- 
petition with the corporation which it is the purpose of this 
bill to establish as dealersin exchange, they would retire fom 
the bill market, and would necessarily extend their discount 
tine, the whole businesa of local discount beng exclusively 
open to them. But, waiving these speculations, I prefer, in 
determiniog the question weare considering, (which is, whe- 
ther this corporation will be adequate to the Purposes of its 
creation, to resort to the testimony of intelligent merchants 
and practical financiers. I have sought information from 
these sources, and am enabled to give to the Senate the fullest 
assurances on this subjeet, on the authority of gentlemen per- 
fectly versant in questions of finance, and whose character and 
sanding entitle them to the utmost confidence. The concur. 
ring opinions of intelligent merchants with whom i have con 
versed, assure me that this corporation, while it will accom- 
pligh the fiscal purposes of the Government, will exercise a 
beneficial influence upon the currency and exchanges of the 
country, affording such a reasonable profit to the corporators 
as will ensure the taking of itsstock. With this practical evi- 
dence in ite favor, I leave this part of the subject. 

Second, Lam next to consider the advantage which the hill 
under consideration presents, in confining the proposed corpo- 
ration to the business of exchange. In the earlier discussions 
on this subject, it was earnestly pressed upon us, by those who 
denied the constitutional power of Congress to pass the bill 
which was reported by the Senator from Kentucky, that the 
power of establishing branches in the severat States for the 
purpose of local discounts, without their assent, was not au- 
thorized by our constitutional charter. The power to create a 
fiscal agent which should be adequate to the purposes of the 
Government in the collection, safekeeping, and disbursement 
of its revenue, and to invest it with authority to establish 
agencies in the States for the purpose of dealing in exchange 
at its own discretion, was distinctly admitted. In terms equally 
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strong we were urged not to trench upon the ground now: 


glasively occupied by the State instinitions—that of discount- 


ing local paper—and thus to awaken ‘their jealousies in rela- 
tion to the proposed corporation.. We were told that hostility 
te it would thus be engendered at the moment of its bi rth, and 


would uttend it at every successive period of its existence. 


We were reminded that it was this power ‘of local discount 
which enabled the late Bank of the United States, under cir- 


| cumstances peculiarly injurious to the, public, to increase Or 


diminish the circulation of the country, thus raising or dė- 


pressing the value of property at its will; and that it was to 
the undne exercise of this power by the State Instituuons 
which succeeded it that all its embarrassments were to be at 
tributed. Finally, it was urged that this same power was the 
fruitful source of the corruptions. which were practised by the 
late Bank of the United Stutes, against the possible repetition 
of which Senators felt bound to guatd themselves, by a posi- 
tive inbibition to the institution to afford them any accommo- 
dation whatever. Well. sir, we have herca bill which proposes 
the establishment of a corporation whose only active faculty 
isthat of dealing in bills of exchange. The grant of power is 
substantially a transcript of that which in the former bill was 
admitted to be constitutional. Stripped of the power of local 
discounts, it cannot awaken the jealousies or excite the hostility 
of the State institutions, by attempting to occupy a field which 
they consider as exclusively their own, The absence of this 
power willalso prevent those contractions and expansions of 
the currency of which Senators have so loudly complained, 
and they will no longer be slartied in their seats by the appre- 
hension of being tempted from their propriety by the corrupt- 
ing influences of a great moneyed discounting corporation. 
Whence, then, this continued hostility to the bill under con- 
sideration? Itis expressly precluded from the business of dis- 
counts, whether of promissory notes or of bills of exchange, 
between citizens of the same State. Will the objection now 
change its front? Will it be said that the corporation will not 
confine its dealings to the real exchanges of the country, but 
will resort to illegal and covert devices to transcend the Jimita- 
tiona of the ckarier? The answer to such suggestions may be 
readily given, It is not by limitations and pena! enactments 
that absolute security against every abuse which ingennity 
can devise the means of perpetrating, can be afforded. That 
security will be found in the fact that the interest of the stock- 
holders will be promoted by an honest adherence to the terms 
of their charter. Real business paper will be more safe, and 
will therefore be preferred, and the wants of the commercial 


. community will furnish a sufficient amount of paper drawn 


against actual funds, or otherwise resting on a solid basis, to 
employ all the disposable means of the corporation. Unless, 
then, a body of directors, selected from a class of the commu- 
nity who are generally considered to be competent judges of 
their own interest in matters of this sort, should be faithless to 
their own and the interests of those whom they represent, this 
apprehension is groundless, The fact which I have stated is 
confirmed by the testimony of practical men; and the conse- 
quence which has been dedueed from it seems equally well 
sustained by a consileration of the ordinary motives of human 
action. 

Third. The next proposition which T have stated is, that the 
provisions of this bill have been framed with a view to secure, 
and that they are calculated to secure, the co operation of a 
co-ordinate department af the Government, without whose 
sanction it cannot become a law, 

To avoid misapprehension, I desire to state what I consider 
to be the iust and proper influence which may be allowed to 
this consideration. The concurrence of the Executive depart- 
ment of the Government is necessary to give effect to the legis- 
lative action of the two Houses of Congress, unless i's dissent 
can be met an! controveried by the vote of two-thirds of each 
House. We are not ordinarily to anticipate disagreement; but 
when, as in the case before us, the views of the President have 
been officially communicated to us in assigning the reasons for 
his dissent from a bill which we had previously presented to 
him, it is our right—I think, sir, it is our duty—with a view to 
practical legislation, to avail ourselves of the information 
which we have thus received, in the renewed consideration of 
the srbkject, co ascertain whether it is practicable to reconcile 
the differences of opinion which exist between us. To this 
extent, [think areference to the probable action ofa co-ordinate 
department of ‘he Government 18 both justifiable and proper. 

Sir, I would avoid another misconception. Of the multi- 
plied rumors which we are destined to encounter at every step 
of this investigation, Fam wholly unmindful. I look only to 
the opinions of the Executive, as these are expressed in the 
official communications hefore us. So limiting my view, I 
perceive abundant reason to assert that the provisions of the 
Hil] under consideration are in accordance with these opinions. 
In the message of the Preaident, at the commencement of the 
present session, I find the following expression of opinion: 


“In intimate connection with the question of revenue, is that 
which makes proviaion for a suitable fiscal agent, capable of 
adding increased facilities in the collection and disbursement of 
the public revenues, rendering more secure their custody. and 
consulting a true economy inthe great, multiplied, and delicate 
operations of the Treasury Department. Upon such an agent 
depends, in an eminent degree, the establishment of a currency 
of uniform value, which is of so great importance to all the es- 
sential interests of society.”? 7 


Tere is a distinct recommendation to Corgress to establish a 
fiscal agent, net merely confined to the collection and dishurse- 
ment of the revenue, but eminently conducing to the establish 
ment ofa currency of uniform valne. Nothing is said of the 
necessity of calling inthe aid of the State authorities. Itis 
recommended to Congress ta do the act, proprio vigore. 1t 
cannot be doubted but that the President believes we have the 
power to do that which, in the performance of his constit ution- 
al duty to recommend to our consideration such measures as 
shall judge necessary and expedient, he thus presents to our 
consideration. He urges upon us the creation of a fiscal agent 
adapted to the wants of the revenue, and calcniated to secure a 
uniform currency. He tell us that the Sub-Treasury and the 
deposite system have both heen condemned by the American 
people, and that General Jackson and Mr. Van Buren were 
sustained in their opposition.toa Bank ofthe United States ‘In 
this state of things, he says: A 

“What is now to be regarded as the judgment of the Ameri- 
ean people on this whole subject I have no accurate means of 
determining but by appealing to their more immediate Repre- 
sentatives.” 5 

Assuredly the President does not mean to refer to Congress 
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aquestion which he asserts that they alone are competent te 
answer, and then to. repudiate the answer which they give. 

Butall doubt on this subject ougiit to disappear when we 
turn to the reports of the Treasury Department. In that made: 
at the opening of the session, the Secretary, after descanting or 
the advantages to be derived from a fiscal agent, charged with 
the duty of keeping and disburing the public moneys, with the 
equalization of exchanges, and the regulation of the currency, 
expresses his confident conviction “of the power of Congress: 
to create such an institution.” Called upon by a resolution of 
the Senate to report a plan of such an agent “so conceived in 
principle and guarded in’ its details as to remove all scruples: 
touching the question of constitutional power, and thus to 
avoid ubjections which have been urged against those heréto- 
fore created by Congress,” he reported a projet for the estas 
blighment, under the title of a fiscal agent, of a bank of discount, 
and deposite, with power to establish branches in the different. 
States, with their assent, for the transaction ofits general busi- 
ness; or without such assent to create agencies, for he pur- 
pose ef dealing in bills of exchange wherever they should think: 
proper. This reccmmendation of the Sccreiary was of course 
made with the knowledge and under the sanction of the Presi» 
dent. It was moreover understood to be, asit undeniably was, 
a Cabinent measure, deliberately considered by them and aps 

proved by him. Now the bill which we are considering, €x- 
cluding the power of local discounts, which was part. of the 
projet of the Secretary, adopts the alternative facnity. of deal- 
ing in exchange through the medium of agencies, This identi- 
cal provision has therefore been approved by the President, 
and has, under his sanction, been communicated to the Senate. 
The same idea is enforced in his veto message of the 16k 
August, in which, objecting to a Bank having the power of Jacat 
discounts, he asserts the superior advantages of one dealing in 
exchange alone. A 

The present bill was framed to meet these views. It is, 
moreover, in precise coincidence with the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Virginia (Mr. Rives] to the bill 
heretofore reported by the Senator from Kentucky. If then, 
words are to be interpreted in their ordinary acceptation, and 
there is consistency in opinions‘officially communicated to us, 
this bill is calculated to secure the co-operation of a co-ordinate 
department of the Government, without which it cannot be- 
come a law. 

Fourth. 1 will dispose very briefly of the remaining propo- 
sition, which is— 

That the obligation to act upon this subject is instant and 
imperative. k 

Sir, the objects which it isthe purpose of this bill to effect, 
were among the principal motives which influenced the late 
lamented President of the United States to convene this extra- 
ordinary session of Congress. They have been, also, as I have 
already shown, recommended to us by the present President at 
the opening of this session. We have failed to meet his views 
in the bill heretofore presented. But that does not absolve ns 
from the obligation to continue our efforts. The derangement 
of the currency andthe condition of our domestic exchanges 
render ft instant and imperative. -If an additional motive were 
wanting, it will be found in the condition in which the public 
moneys have been left by our own previous legislation. The 
bil forthe repeal of the Sub-Treasury system has become a 
law, and itincludes a provision by which the act of 3886, esta- 
blishing the deposite system, is also repealed. Both tbese 
wretched experiments for guarding the Treasury, and regulat- 
ing the currency and equalizing the exchanges of a great com- 
mercial nation, have been annihilated by the command of an 
indignant and suffering people. The keeping and disburse- 
ment of the public moneys, regulated by the act of 1789 and 
1793, are now under the absolute control ofa single officer, en- 
tirely dependent on the Executive will. The purse and the 
sword are in trath united. Sir, against this principle we have 
long and earnestly contended. We ought not to permit its 
continuance, if any effort of ours may avert it. I cail upon 
Senators then to come to the consideration of this bill with a 
recollection of the obligation which we hav imposed upon 
ourselves to provide a sefe depository for the public treasure, 
tocreate a competent agent fer its transfer and disbursement, 
and to invest the agency so created with the requisite faculties 
to minister to the wants of a suffering people. 

Inthe discharge of my duty as a member of the Select Com- 
miitee, I have thus endeavored briefly to present this subject 
to the view of the Senate; and will now ask the consideration 
orme bill, either by sections. or otherwise, as Senators may 
prefer, 


SPEECH OF MR. ARCHER, 
OF VIRGINIA. 
In Senate, September 2, 1841.—On the bill to establish a Fiscal 
: Corporation, 

Mr. ARCHER said that he was fully aware that he addressed 
the Senate at an unpropitious moment, when their minds were 
already wearied with the discussion of the general subject of a 
fiscal institution. He had had no design to do so, nor should he 
now have uttered a word, but for the peculiar position in which 
he wag placed. I: was known to the Senate that he had been 
opposed to both the bills heretofore proposed for the establish. 
ment of a fiscal agency connected with (he Government, and he 
had, nevertheless, avowed his determination to vote in favor of 
the present bill, A regard, then, to his reputation for consist- 
ency, rendered it due not only to himself, butto his constituents, 
that he should prescnt the material reasons explanatory of the 
course he should pursue on this occasion. In doing so, it was 
his purpose to address himself almost exclusively to a conside- 
ration of the constitutional question presented by the bil, A 
few preliminary remarks, however, were required as introduc. 
tory to that discussion. 

T: had been said very truly, during thedebate, that the public 
mind had, fora series of years, been occupied in a peculiar de- 
gree with the disordered condition of the currency of the coun- 
try, and with inquiry as to the best mode of remedying (his dis- 
order through the action of the Federal Government. In fact, 
this had almost been the absorbing question of the times. It may 
(said Mr. A.) or it may not have been the principal issue in the 
late Presidential canvass, whether we should havea Bank of 
the United States; but none can deny that the issue every where 
was on the condition of the currency and the appropriate reme- 
dy through the action of the Government. Reduced by analy- 
sis, the questions, as respected this action, were but two: whe- 
ther the Government shall exercise its power to collect, keep, 
and disburse the public révenue by individual agency, in the 
form of the late Sub-Treasury law, or by means of corporate 
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agency, in the form of same fiscal institution. The former of 
these two modes has, undeniably, received the condemnation of 
alarge majority of the people of the United States, Ibis as mech 
put out of view as if it were prohibited by the Cons ituiian 
itself. What, then, semaine? A corporate agency: and tha 
either in the forma of the banking corporations of the State 
ofa Bank of the United States. Rat the state bank sys 
been as unequivocally set aside hy public condemnation as 
Sub-Treasury tiself. Among the expedients which had ey 
auentioa, ther: remained, then, only whut had been krs 
a Bank ofthe United States; in relation both to the expe y 
and cénatitutionatity of which, there existed, it must he admit- 
ted, a wide diversity of sentiment. 

In these expressions of publie opinion to which I have al- 
luded, 1 entirely concur. 

T think that the plan of employing individual agency to keep 
and transfer, as well as collect, the public money, has Dren į 
ly condemned. Iris the most unsafe and the most un 
mode that can be employed for the purpose. It was objection 
enough, its dependence on a single person to supervise huad 
and thousands of men, employed to keep the public revenues 
through all the extent of this wile-expanded country. 1 
besides, the mode of all others most obnoxious to the charge of 
extending and maltiplying, in the worst forms, the patropage of 
the Executive department of the Government. À 

The State bank system was worthy of condemnation on the 
same ground—its effect in strengthening the patronage and in- 
fluence of the Hxecntive; besides which, it was setaside by a 
consideration, of itself decisive, viz: that it mates this Govern. 
mentdependent for the exercise of its revenue power on co 
porations over which it has and can lawiully acquire nc 
diction or control—subject to other sovereignties for their mode 
of action, and even their ce. 

I come down, then, (said My, A.Y toa Bank of the United 
States, and on this subject have always held but one opinion: 
itis, thatthis Government has no authority to exercise its re- 
venue power through such an insthution. And what do I 
mean when I say this? Imeana Bank, such as it has alwa 
heen understood, of issue and discount. Aad why has not che 
Government authority to establish an institution of this cha- 
racter? Because the authority is claimed, and can ently be 
claimed, as a corollary, subsidia y instrument to the revenue 

ower of the Government. Now, it was a rule of reason, of 
aw, of constitutional interpretation, thatthe accessary cannot 
be greater than the principal in construction, Butevery one 
acquainted with the intluence which must be exerted by a 
Bank of the United States, endowed with the power to discount, 
and wielding the resqureesand credit of the Governmentin ad: 
dition to its own large capital, mus: admit that it constitutes a 
power as large at least as any other. if it were not of more. po- 
tency than the whole masa, in control over the first elements of 
the general prospertiy. Labor, property, these we'e the ele- 
ments ofsocial prosperity; their condition as to value deter. 
mined its condition; the k : 


ind a 
mined this value; banks of discount, where they 
termined the kind and amount of currency toa v 


it must wield could he considered in no fight, subor 
accessorial, to the revenue power ofthe Government. 

Tt was just as little, in any fair view, to be regarded as an en- 
gine demanded by the fiscal occasions of the Governmeni—a 
power NECESSARY to the reyenue power, as well as necessary 
and appropriate; all of which condidons were required to 
make it constitutional under the recognised principle of deriva- 
tion of the constructive powers of the Government. 

Bat can it be sail that the revenue power cannot ga on and 
reach its appropriate ends without an auziliary like this enter 
jng deeply into the most essential concerns of the social econo- 
my—controlling the-sources of revenue rather than suited to 
aid its administration? A candid judgment (Mr. A. said) must 
reject such a construction. 

Then ail the males which had been the subjects of discussion 
and interest for a fiscal agency were to be regarded as put aside, 
They ail stood condemned, however, on different grounds. 
Could no other be found to obviate the objactions to them, and 
to obtain their end? Mr. A. thought that there could. He 
thought that this desideratum wesafforded by the bill uncer 
consideration, He thought that this remark was justified in 
ailrespects. [He should confine himgelf, however, mainly to 
the consideration of the constitutional odjeciions which had 
been made to the measure with which it imported him most to 
deal. A power not expressed in the Constitution must be a ne- 
cessary and proper instrument to the fruition of an expressed 
power, to authorize its employment. Ithad been seen (Mr. A. 
said) that the discounting power of a bank presented no such es- 
sential and appropriate instrument to the exertion of the reve- 
nue power ofthe Government. But this bill proposed no exer- 
cise of a power ofdiscount. ‘That power was expressly repudi 
ated. It wasthe express design of the bill aad plan of its con- 

trivance to repudiate it. ‘fhe power which it gave to the corpo- 
ration it created was to deal in exchanges, and only in exchanges 
foreign to the State in which it might be drawn, And why 
this discrimination? Expressly to exclude, as far as inhibi. 
tion and reasonable precaution could exclude, this power over 
exchange which it purported to give, from running into the ex- 
ercise of discount, which it was its purpose to exciude. 

The hill presented, then, no discount power, or was at least 
free fram the ection of designing to do so. Was the ex- 
change power which it did give liable to the same difficulty of 
unconstitutionality? Was that, too, no necessary or appropriate 
implement of the power over revenue? Mr. A. deemed just 
the reverse to be the fact, He did noi know that he ought to 
confine himself to aflirming that the power of buying and selling 
exchange for the transfer and required distribution of the pub- 
lic moneys was necessary and opriate to the adequate dis 
charge 9° the power over the revenue. Perhaps it would be 
more exac'ly correct to say, that this power was an elementai 
component part of the power over the administration of the t 
venue. Must a Government, which expands from the Atiz 
to the Lakes and the Rocky Mountains, and ined in so long 
time to expand te the Pacific, wagon the funds whieh it bas to 
nse, in specie to these extreme polnts—io the i 
Missouri and Mississippi? Phen what other r 
nse of this power over exchanges? ; 

Rut E am met here (said Mr. Arcuze) by an objection, the 
net in which those have been caught who have been Jed to in- 
duige a constitutional objection to this bill, Tam told that the 
position I take is very just. No doubt the Government has such 

~p power, We do not contest the necessity or the right to deal in 
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i H it had the power 
it must have ìt emire. There was no such thing kuown 
S Government as a fragmentary part of a powt The 
power could not be possessed, hawever it might be exercised, 
by piecemeal; and it was the possession in tell which deter. 


The growth of demand for this occasion may he ex: 
pected to expand with the growth of the courtry every ye 
The Government, by the system which the ill proposes to eet 
Dish, having a power unrestricted to deal ia excha 
files to its agent its whole competence in this respect, to be us 
for iis own proper purposes in the first place, end, so Jar asthe 
funds of the agent (much restricted) may enable itin compen- 
sation subsequently of the service of the agent to the Govern. 
menl Phat is to say, it gives this privilege in a form et com. 
mission, or in substitution of commussion fur the agency it em: 
ploys, in the mode of a transaction in coparteery in this 
io a limited extent; this mode of the transaction (to somer 
indispensable to the Government) having been proved to i 
only one safe as regarded the administration of the funds of he 
Government, andat the same time the mostconvenient in this 
Administration. Now was there anything abnoxions to con- 
stitutional or other objections in all this, that the G 
ment should employ, in the only form of ageacy whic 
been found fonnd safe and effective, its full power of de: 
in exchange, first tothe extentof its own ea 

andso far peyond them only as might be required in cheap z 
unoppressive remuneration of the officer of the agent? T 
was th 


his 
fulland blameless scope (Mr. A. said) of the action af 
the present bid. 

But he had been told ihat granting all this, he had neverthe- 
lass said thatthe constitutionality of the proposed corperation 
depended on its being denied the power ef discount; and tha: 
il was impossible to sepa.ate the power to deal in exchanges 
from the power of discount.” Well, suppose this to be irur; 
admir, for ihe sake of argument, that the separation could not 
igorous and exact; that the dealing in exchange, however 
vibited, will, toa greater or lese exteul. run into the onat 
of bilis; that the wall of partition, however strictly establis iei, 
cannot be as strictly upheld—what is the fair inference from 
this? Thatthe Government has not the power, because i can. 
not be certainly guarded from abuse? Thaiit ought not to use 
a power s9 convenient, not to say essential, because exposed to 
precarious and limited abuse? The power of banging, candid 
men must now admit, appeared unsusceptible of effectual 
guarantee againat abuse, Were any, save those drunk with 
the spirit of demagoguiam, found to dedve from this inson- 
testable fact an argument agaiust the right or the duty of the 
State Governments to preserve their banking institutions, in- 
corporated as they now were with the iveradicable liganiwats 
and processes ofonr social economy? 

Hut, suppose the argument legit mate, is it sufficiently fonnd- 
ed, inthe present case. in fact? Tdeny this, said Mr. A. to any 
considerable extent. Linaintain that the gnarautees of the pre- 
sent dill against the exercise of the discount power are es great 
as can reasenably be expected in any legislation. What are 
they? Furst, there isthe direct inhibition. When men pervert 
law, it isnot in the teeth of direct prohibition that they are for 
the most part found tore.ch their ends. This, in any event, is 
not found in the administrators of Jaw, selected from high posi- 
tions in society, with reputations to be affected, with caste to be 
lost, with lucrative compensation. too, as in this case, tobe for- 
feiied—and all this fer what? For advantage to themselves? 
Yo the stockholders whom they will represent? No, ‘The 
profits of the institution are to be confined to the narrow limit 
of seven per cent. Profits beyond this will nre to their 
use . Where, then, are the motives to abt i on? 
What, how imperative how invincible are the motives, and 
safeguards in those motives from abuse? 

But this wag notall. ‘Phe amount of the funds at the com- 
mand of the institution was too mcderateto admit of motive to 
abuse, and addressed irrefragable motive against. it. Exchange 
was confessedly a much safer subject of traffic than what was 
known as bills for discount. Thecapital of the proposed cor- 
poration was twenty one millions of dollars, and the seventeen 
anda half millions of indebtedness which it was allo wed to con- 
tract. What proportion did thirty-seven and a half miliions 
of dollars present to the whole foreign exchanges of the coun- 
try, open to the traffic of the corporation, estimated at litrle 
short of two hundred millions of dellarsa year, and destined to 
reach, very shortly, a larger amount? With the subject in 
which there was authority. to deal fourfold larger than the oc- 
casions and means of drawing, and that subject presenting a 
mode of investment of funds admitted to be more secure and 
no less obvious and facile than the mode which was inhibited, 
where wasthe principle of human action, the process of rez 
soning, which explained the danger of abuse so immment, iis 
the administration ofan institution in such circumstances. as to 
infer the non-existence of the power to carry on the traffic as 
the consequence? . i 

Objection is taken to the exercise of the power of incorpora- 
tion by the bill to carry out its object, the scal action of the 
Soverament. Gentlemen say to me, you teld us in a former 
debate that we could not acquire a power over the Union by 
meansofa corporation in the Disnict of Columbia. Very 
true; Edid ‘el! you so then, and tell you so now, that you ean- 
not acquire a power which you did not have. But I did not 
sav that you could not exert, through this instrament, a power 
which yon did have. he power of discount, prop d by the 
two farmer bills under consideration, and forming the essen- 

9 cen known aa a 
e United States, was nor ne Ty or approp 
no leitimate implement of th 
It could not be made ie: 
dium of sertion and incorporation in th 
not, however on of a corporation ir 
carry a power through the Unton which E able 
heing made the cover to carry a power not PO. ed.. Tt was 
pot thata District machinery might not ve employed to. work 
the rightful revenue power of the Union, bni that this ma- 
ehinery could not be made the pivot on which to hanga power 
unauthorized—working, and designed to work a larger effect 


krown pawer of 
mate by the mo 
ik wis 
e District to 
ed te, but ite 
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than the revenue power itself, to which the proposition was to 
annexat Butis thisihe case with the present Wit Is hot 
the case exactly the reverse? Isnotthe power which the ma- 
chinery of this billis designed to work, legitimate,..essential— 
that without which the Government ean exert no fimetion ef 
fecrivcly, nor even maintain existence? ‘There was io. meor 
poration ju the Staves, and no unauthorized power carried into 
them hy means of the incorporatisn in the'-District, -which it 
was lawful to establish. 3 ie te 

‘The ground L take, then, (Mr. A. said,) is this: Ifany authori- 
ty is conferred hy this bill which.a Secretary of the ‘Treastty 
may not exert, or may not lawfully be made to’ exert now ‘be-- 
fore the bill ìe passed, the mode and selection only of agency 
boing varied, then Iam ready to vete against. it, But is thie 
xn? May not the Secretary now exert; ar be lawfully made to 
exert, just the same «amount: of power which ihia corporation 
may exert after this bill has passed? Suppose that, instead of 
a Secretary of the Treasury, the Government were to institute 
a‘Treasn y hoard, with precisely the same powers, fonctions, 
and duties, to collect, keep, and transfer the pubiic revenue 
through the instrumentality of bills of exchange, would: this 
be mneenstituttonal? And if the Government might do this 
throuch a Secretary of the Treasury, or a weasury board esta- 
biished in the District, may it not act legitimately by a corpora. 
tion established or existing in the District, where there. is pow- 
poration, carrying no corporate organiza» 
assumed power beyond the Distnet? “Che: affir- 

proposition seemed to Mim (Mr. A.) to. he.incon- 
testat H it were otherwise, ifany function not inherent ina 
e District corporation were to be exerted beyond the: Dis- 
nict, or any power carried over the Union which was. not in. 
herent in the Government of the Union, then he would. be 

x the first to vesist and withstand it. He challenged the 
-disproof of this proposition. Inthe impossibility of disproof, 
claimed the pict of the legitimacy of the bille: 

Wonld any senteman deny the competercy of the Govern- 
meni 1a use State banks for the exercise of its functions of fis- 
cal agency? But, if it does not ciioose to use these—if it finds 
it more convenient andadvantageons to avail itself of a similar 
sorporation within the District, with facilities which it has the 
faculty to communicate, i any man say that what it may 
i tely do by a State corporation, it cannot as lawfully. do 
iene srporation of similar character and conformation? 
ituiionai power to employ batches of State banks 
iu L887 for the discharge of these same functions, why have we 
not stitntional power io employ a District Batik as our 
agentin ISdt? a aaa 

“Pho Supreme Court (Mr. A. went on to say) had decided in 
the case of the Bank of Augusta vs. Earls, the principle that -a 
State bank carried into oiher States of the Union the right to 
deal withont Hmit in exchanges ull prohibited by the State 
authority, Then we gave no unwarranted or unusual powcr to 
our Fiscal Corporation by this bill, or which it would not bave 
imple Dis:rict iastitation, unconnected altogether with 
the fiseai operauen of the Government, Where then was the un- 
constivuiionaiity of our exercise of power? “IC it existed atall, 
it was an unconstitutionality in futuro, by anticipation, contin- 
gent, and which, therefore, might never occur at all. Butvall 
that it was inaierial to contest in vindication of the bill is a pre- 
sent uricousiitationality, not a prospective, udascertained con- 
dion in that respect. Sufficient unto the day isthe evil thereof. 
AS regards the disiractions of this peculiar subject; the apho- 
rism would be readily and heartily re-echoed by ‘the public 
voice. The distractions certainly have been enough, and are 
enough, without throwing in a question of coniestable power, 
which the Sta‘es having shown no disposition to raise with each 
other, it may be presumed there would be as little inclination to 
raise with the General Government, when the action of its fiscal 
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trict, but the re 
was the proper power of the Government. 
ment could not establish a foundry, an armory, an arsenal, 
till authorized by possession of the land on: which to plant 


it; bat the establishinent once grounded by this authority, can = 
non and small arms, and all forms of ordnance stores and 
ordnance, may be distributed, without the necessity of assent 
or interruption from dissent, by all modes of transfer over the 
Unien. ; 
The judicial authority of this Government has sometimes 
employed, and it bas been decided may for same purposes em- 
ploy, the tribunals cr officers of the States, subject, however, ky 
exclusion at pleasure by their authority. This Sovornmen s 
let ug suppose, svstains this mandate of exclusion... It then sets 
analogous tribunals aud officers under its appropriate au- 
ity, and their functions reach the appointed ends, wit out 
Juve to interdict and restraint. Shall the affirmance of this 
superiority fo control be less just of the-revenue than a the 
judicial power of the Government of the Union? rt oul no 
such a doctrine put at mercy the effective action, the in epen: 
dent existence within its alloted sphere of this Government 
What!a Government, and that a Government PRESIDING 
among twen x others, dependent on the asaent ofvall an 
neh ofthese for the exercise of its most essential and ordinary 
netion of vitality, that of collecting and distributing its rev e 
nue! A propesinon sach as tals would seem. in its mere state- 
t toinvolve its own destruction. 7 
meaty if it were possible that State assent could be required, 
(said Mr. ARCHER, )ihe mo Je of amendment tothe Constitution, 
as. provided by it, was surely more obvioug, mere easy Seen - 
and more effective, than that of an appealto the States to ma C] 
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compacts seriatim with the General Government for the reme- 
dy of the difficulty. Jn the mode of amendment, the action of 
two-thirds of theStates would suffice, and the action, if it took 
place, would be conjoint. In the mode proposed of obtaining 
an assent seriatim; what security that all the States could be 
brought toactatall, or each to: concurrence in the apject? If 
some refused, if some, after assent, repealed-that assent, what 
waa the condition of the Government tl action was obtained? 
What, if the action were not uniform ? ‘What, if it were whol- 
ly or partially recalled? Was ita Government in abeyance, in 
one view, or a Government “ in spots” and places, in another 
view? And might not the spots shift—the Government be ope- 
rative in a State one year, be expelled the next, restored the 
third? and the Secretary of the Treasury have, at the com- 
mencement of every session of Congress, to make report in what 
States it. was permitted to exert a revenue power, in which he 
could not; where it was thought the power might be recovered, 
where no such hope could be indulged; in which States induce- 
ment might be held vut with plausible prospects, in which not; 
what the form of the inducement which had best be presented; 
and, finally, a scheme of the ways and means by which the in- 
ducement was recommended to be raised, anda schedule of the 
plan on which it might be most judiciously addressed to the 
States recusant? , : 
Such, (said Mr. A.) by a process of no unfatr deduction, is 
the character of this dorine of the requisition of a State assent 
19 give constitutional validity to the action ofa fiscal agent of 
this Government. He had been induced to dwell on itthe longer 
from the consideration, adventitious to its proper merits, that 
it was looked to as the instrument of defeat to the present bin; 
or of any other that might be proposed, which did not espouse 
and comprehend it. It had been likened to the principle of 
requisition under the old Confederation, of dependence of the 
Federal on the State authority for revenue. That analogy did 
not exactly degcrine it, however. The resemblance was rather 
to the new doctrines of the distinguished gentleman from South 
Carolina, (Mr. Cattoun,] nullification, ‘Phat doctrine asserted 
a control, by dissent, of Stace authority, over the exercise of the 
revenue power of the Federal Government, but only ina pecu- 
liar circumstance—in the allegation ofextraordinary grievance, 
and in the solemn form of an appeal to ultimate sovereignty. 
This regent dogma made this contro! an affair of ordinary re- 
cognised authority an office of every day legislation. i was an 
advance, therefore, on the doctrine of nullification—-a véfine- 
menton its astute discovery—a relaxaiion as respected its de- 
bilirating effect, in the subjection of the Pederal to the State 
authority, and might well claim the jealousy of the gentleman 
from South Carolina. [A laugh. ] 


The scope of his remarks (Mr. A. said) was to show that the 
pill was free from just exception, on the score of any assertion 
of power not in corsonance with the strictest requirement of 
the Constitution. ‘hat requirement made an accessory power 
necessary and proper to the exercise of the main power to be 
constitudonal, The power to deal ia exchange, confided by the 
pill, was not denied to be a necessary instrument in the mlmi. 
{istration of the revenue power of the Government, With os 
Jiwe ground could it be denied to be ae entirely proper instru- 
Ment—that is to say, one from the use of which injury in no 
form could result. Every addition to the number of the deal- 
ersin exchange was a social benefit—all the uses of social in- 
tercourse, all the modes of advantage from it, all the forms of 
prosperity, resolving into exchanges, in some form. Money 
was the first and most beneficent of the instruments of ex- 
change. Roads, canals, all the improvements on thein, and bilis 
of exchange were other instruments. There coukl not be too 
greata multiplication of these instruments and indices of pros- 
perity. Now the Government, by this bill, would bring another 
anda large instrament of this character into use—one which 
would be at hand every where to afford facilities; all transac. 
tiona with which must be gife, from its solidi: 
which must be chean, as its employers were confined to very 
moderate profits, and must have tho tendency to cheapen other 
instruments of the same kind from presenting every where a 
competitor tied down tothe observauce of moderation, Anin- 
strument of this character surely could not be deerie las an 
auxiliary improper in the exercise ofa power under the Coasti- 
tution. 

Jt was no part of Mr. A’s purposo, however, in these remarks, 
to treat the billin any other than a purely seal cha er, and 
to maintain the exemption of its operation and steaciure. in that 


Huta, 
Wich these advantages of ils operation he had nodesigea to d al 
leaving their iHustration and enforcement to ou 
better qualiñed for the office. It was its constitut:or 
as the fiscal agent of the Government which be persuaded Dim- 
self he had established. 


There was a view, however, unconnected with the constitu. 
tional character of the discussion, which he was grratly desirous 
to impress on the Senate and the country. We lived in atime 
when the spirit of party shook the land, and its mensnres 
with diffieulty be prevented from running into the most ji 
yious extremes. This question of a fiscal agency formed the 
main pivet on which the most violent of the contentions re vaiv. 
ed, The parties had gone to batte on their seversi schemes o! 
policy in this respect. Thebatile had been lost and won, as had 
been thought. Recent circumstances proved the fruit of vieto 
ry suspended at this point. "Fhe combatants continued in array, 
with desires exasperated, instead cf allayed, for the suca 
their favored projects. The party expelled from ascende 
would seize the first moment. of restoration to conf } è 
sure of the country toa Briarens, with a bundred bands of pa- 
tronageand pillage. The party sucs fal in the cor 
disposed to commit their treasure to an insiitution wieldin 
wand of magic, which bloated or withered pras 
and public, by itstouch. Both were held in ct 
seat moment by the position of the ChiefMagist 3 
an interval (it must necessarily prove a short one) of sus 
activity as regarded these extremes of policy. E i 
the resumption ofan unrestricted ascendency, world 
own on the country with the compromi ment ofint 
either event which he had reerred to. This event, the 
of one or the other party to ascendency, in a short ume, wasin- 
evitable. A heated and heating public sentiment w auld force iL 
The idea was wholly illusory that a President could long tand 
between parties, and arrest the action of both in a season ofhi 
public excitement. Ifthja arrest were feasible for a Preside’ 
‘ial term, that was but a short period; and the torrent would 
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sweep with a more impetuous Course for the obstruction when 
removed. 

Here; then, said Mr. A. is the appeal! t A 
minded and moderate and considerate. The strait which re- 
strains the dashing billows of extreme policy on either side is 
narrow. Let us plant ourselves upon it whilst.we may. The 
surge is rising to sweep over US, put there is amomentto lay 
a foundation, to establish a barricade ofsafety. Let us scize it. 
Thismoment is the only one, This measure is sufficient. 
Wait only to the next session, it will be too late. Ifthe Pre- 
sident veto this measure, he will have one of bisown. I know, 
iy that event, what it willbe. It will not stand before the Con- 
gress or the country for adoption a moment. In its rejection 
the President must take grovnd with one of the conflicting 
schemes or the other. Tet no man indulge the fantasy that, 
with the fixed and pronounced purpose of this people to rescue 
their Treasury from Executive con rol, a President, com- 
ing in too under the banner on which this principle was promi- 
nently inscribed, is going to have the hardikood to trample 
this principle under his feet. He cannot have the disposition— 
he will not have the ability! to perpetrate successfully this out- 
rage. Ile would find adherents no where, denunciation every 
where; such as no man would have nerve to sustain, save 
that one who has brought on this country the long train 
of ilis which we are called upon, as far as practicable, to 
repair. 

No, (said Mr. A.) ifthe President apply his veto to this bill, 
it will be the last exercise of his power on this subject, and the 
last chance of the adoption of a measure intermediary between 
extremes will be gone, Tis not for me to anticipate his veto. 
Tam to know, and 1 will Know the sentiments of the President 
on subiects of legislation only in the modes which are known to 
our legislation by the Constitution I am not to suppose that 
he will veto, because this measure has certainly been prepared 
in 1eference to his supposed sentiments, and with a view to 
peet them. Ifhe doveto, I shall neither award hini censure 
fay his act, nor praise. Ishall assume that he has acied in con- 
formity to his convictions of duty, and far be it from me to de- 
sire any man to act otherwise. But I repeat that this will be 
tho last of his vetoes on this subject. He came into office under 
the mandate of hundreds of thousands of his constituents that 
the Sub-Treasury beabrogated. He has yiclled obedience. 
He came in under the same mandate that the public treasure 
be rescued and guarded from the arbitrary contral of the Ex- 
ecntive. Ie acknowledges the obligationta obedience. He 
can only defer it tih any edjent he may have to propose 
can be disposed of, if not adopted. A persistance to retain 
this contra) in his own persen is an alternative not cow 
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obedience to the popular mand 
i notto ben en change i 
yernment. The e presentad the subs 
the Sab-Treasury, for repeal. It has been repeated. They 
} set to present the State bank system, condemned like 
1b- Treasury by the verdict of the popular sentinent, for 

ption, Inhas notbeen adopted. They have presented a Pank 
bitin the form deemed most conformiile to the viewsof the 
Executive, ea-ordinate in action with themselves acting in 
Con This has not been adapted. They will have pre- 
„ifthe present bill pass, another rm of a fiscal agency, 
de ad to avoid, and supposed to avoid, the objections which 
had brought the exercise of the veto power on the Bank bill. 
thus, too, wilt have been refused What remained to them to 
do? Nothing! They have no more schemes toaffer. They 
know of pone other which would avail. They onght, perhars 
might, be justified in standing in defenee of their i lependence 
and dignity, compromised by lwo rejections of their advances, 
They wait for the expression of pnblicsentimeat. To that they 
make appeal. This appeal is twotold in its form, resolves into 
two branches. Mave we done all onr prescribed duty which 
cirenmstances permitted to our power? Tf we have. is not this 
our full duty? TI we not title to the award of fdelity for 
the discharge of past doty whilst inquiring what further duty 
be prescribed for fu: Finelly, canany beso in 
rate as to fear or suppose that a grea! party. farmed ont 
i ople, for the ple. strong in the noble “principles of 
action. cemented by the pride of a g triumph. can be 
wrecked in the confidence ofthe people fora filure of the con- 
current action ofthe Presidentin their faithful and laborious ef- 
forts to earry outthe wil of the peont-? Thestatement of such 
an inquiry gave (said Mr. A.) the only answer which itrequired, 
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“What mighty difference can thére be 
“PE wixt tweedic-dum and tweedle-dee!” 

Before I conclude, I think Ishall be able to show 
that, if the President would kave deserved the ecn- 
demnation of ali honest men, had he approved the 
bill to establish a Fiscal Bark: having rejected 
that, he will deserve, rot only the condemnation, 
but the contempt and ridicule of ali mankind, if 
he shall sign the bill to create this “Fiscal Corpo- 
ration.” But, while I express this opinion, L do not 
desire or intend to say any thing which shall wound 
honorable frierd from Virginia, 
[Mr. Ancuen:] ‘or I can in all trath and sincerity 
declare, that, if there is such a thing in the entie 
world cf polities‘as an honest man, (and E doubt 
not but there are many,) I believe my friend is that 
man. I think, indeed, that he bas, by some means, 
got himself involved in a sirange delusion; but, if 
he ‘has changed his opinion, I certainly am net to 
blame for not changing mine. 

I desire to say a few things conecrring this 
Bank, before ex:cution shall have been done upon 
it either by the President or the Senate; for 1 be- 
lieve no human being anticipates that such a thing 
as the present bill will ever become the law cf the 
land. I believe, furtber, that if all hearts here 
could be searched, it would be found that this bill 
is not what gentlemen on either sive cesite. 

A word or two as to the constitutional argument 
of the Senator from Virginia. 1f I rigbly appre- 
hended the position he took, bis charecier as a 
State Rights man is gone forever. ‘Mhe Senator 
from Scuth Carolins [Mr. Catnocm] necd now no 
longer apprehend any thing from the Senator’s 
competing with him for the paim; he has avowed 
himself a consolidationist, and one of the most 
thorough-coing of the seet The Senator cays that 
ihe Government cf the United States has a right to 
purchase bills of exchange; that it may, if it pleases, 
instead of “wagoning” the specis (te use the Sera- 
phrase) to the head-waters of the Missoari or 
sippi, purchase a bil, which wil accomplish 
Undoubtedly it my; though, 
Phere is 


ands to curextreme western franher; 
because even the very Indians will accept a Gw- 
vernmest bil drawn on Nev York, ard would 
prefer it to specie, knowing that itean be sold ata 


ferrng its 


the Far 


premium any where West for gold and 


As the nextsigp in his e:gament, the Se- 
i a ? 


siiver. 
ra'or (ells us that it is perfectly incontrovertible 
that, having aright over a part, the Government 


must have a right over the whole: that if it posve 
gesses the power, it prssesses the whole power: that 
a ccnstiitutional power cannet be broken into frag. 
men's; bat if the power be given atall, the vhole 
power must be given, And so, because Govern- 
ment may purehase a bill ef exchange lo discharge 
its obligations on the Weste fronter, it can 
therefore set up a bank of excharge, with a eapi- 
tal of fifty milions of dollars, and conieron it the 
power of dealing in bills, not only foy tke purposes 
of Government, b use cf all ike people of 
this country! A prepo-ition Hire this needs only 
to be stated. The mea who framed the Constitu- 
tion of the United Staes were jea'ous of 


4 


f federal 
power, and they dealt it oot to Congress with a 
parsimonious hand. What do y in the 
Constitution? Any thisg whic lightest 
sancion to ibe Senator’s do at all, 
The power to transfer the pablic funds from ene 
part of the country t0 another, by bills of exchange, 
is palpable. Nobody denies it, Batt tit should 


follow, as a necessary inference, that it has power 
to buy and sell 


to deal in exchange to every exite 
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terest, is a position such ; 
ray life, from the greatest and most svowed 
lidationist. WYhy, at this rate, an ingenious expo- 
sitor may make the Constit anything of 
nothing. But there is no fo a for any con- 
struction or inference in the eave. The United 
S-ates may, eonfessedly, buy and sell bills of ex- 
change as a means of iranslerring its funds: this it 
has done uniniersupiedly and without objection for 
the last fifty years. But, before my astute and 
very ingenious friend from Virginia made the dis- 
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covery, I believe it never was dreamed of that 
such a simple power as this laid a fcundation for 
the erection of an immense bank cf exchange. 

If I understood the Senator ‘from Georgia [Mr. 
Beraren] aright, ke advanced a constitutional opi- 
nion such as 1 never heard before, save from one 
other gentleman, [Mr. Wex>tTer,] that the power 
“to regulate commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several States, and with the Indian 
tribes,” conferred upon Congress power to creaie 
a paper currency, as a medium with which to eon- 
duct commerce. The present Secretary cf State 
did advance, some years ago, this same latitu- 
dinous doctrine. Tthen contested iti andI am 
happy to say that tne distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cray] concurred with me in opi- 
nion. Congress has power to regulate commerce: 
therefore, says the Senator from Georgia, Congress 
possesses power to create a paper currency, with 
which commerce may be conducted. This is the 
doctrine. Yet even this is not quite so strong as 
the position of my friend from Virginia [Mr. 
AscHer ] A power to “regulate,” means a power 
to “ereate!? Were any two words in the English 
language ever better understood than these? ‘To 
‘tregalaie” is to prescribe rules for conducting 
something thatalready exists. To “create,” is to 
bring that into existence which before had none. 
We know that the Constitution had its origin 
mainly in the general wish to regulate with unifor- 
mity the commerce of this country. Previous to 
its adoption, the different States of the Confede- 
racy had established different regulations, which 
they were always changing; and hence. no foreign 
Government would form commercial treaies wih 
the then Government of the United States, which 
it could not enforce. Besides, ibe commercial re- 
gulations of the different Bates were constantly ia 
conflict with eac oiher, To remedy these evils, 
power was conferred on the Federal Government 
to establish uniform rales ja relation to commeree, 
which should apply eliketo all the States. Up to 
the year 1839, 1 nsver had imagined that any bu- 
man being could be found who would contend ihat 
this simple power of prescribing rules for regulat- 
ing our foreign and domesiic commence invelvid 
the tremendous power of creatinga Bank with a 
capitol of fifty miliens of doliars, and with power 
to issue a paper currency sufficient to supply the 
demands cf the country. Bet the dectrine was 


then advanced; and I advise the friends of a Na- | 


tional Bank to adhere to it. It answers their pur- 
poze much better to derive their banking power, as 
the Senator from Massachuset's then did, from the 
power to regulate commerce, than as the Senator 
from Keniucky [Mr. Mcorewzap] now does, from 
the power to collect, transfer, and disburse the pnb- 
lic revenue, T'o derive itas an inference from the 
laiter power, as John Marshali has done, is to in- 
volve it with a question of fact, which might prove 
vroublesome to its advocates, On their own show- 
ing, the previous question must first be settled, 
whether a Bank be necessary to the collection, 
transfer, and disbursement of the public revenue. 
But this vast commercial power leaves all limita- 
tions behind. It mounts at once into the air, and 
soars aloft to any height which Bank advoczates 
may deem necessary io the accomplishment ot 
their designs. If they want to create a paper cur- 
rency, I tell them that the commercial power is a 
beiter basis on which to place it than the power 
over the revenue, 

And here let me add one word to my friend 
from Kentucky, (Mr. Moreuzap] He treated us 
to a long, eloquent, and able speech, ia reply to 
one I had previously made; but this reply was un- 
fortunately confined to a single branch cf a single 
pointin my argument; and neither he nor any other 
Senator has yet so much as touched any one of the 
oiher points which I made. The Senator’s 
whole speech was directed to the object of proving 
that the constitationality of a Bank of the United 
States was acettied question. Now, admitting. 
for argument’s Sake alone, that the Senator suc- 
ceeded. in establishing his. position that this is a set- 
ued question: Lask how has it been settled? That 
Congress has the absulute unconditional power to 
create, at pleasure, a Bank of the United S:aies? 
Not at alJ; but that if Congress “shall believe a 


Bank to be a necessary agent in collecting, trans- - 


ferring, and disbursing the public revenue, the Ju- 
diciary will net underiake to decide this question 
of fact differently, and declare the law to be 
unconstitutional, for this reascn alone. Now, 
John Marshall himself might, if a member cf Gou- 
gress, give his vote against the creaticn of a Bank, 
not believing it in fact to be necessary to execute 
the revenue power of the Government; and yct act 
in perfect accordance with every principle of his 


own. decision in the case of McCulloch against- 


the State of Maryland. That decision amounted 
only to this: that the court would not rejudge the 
diseretion of Congress; but it necessarily referred 
the constitutional question back to the conscience 
of each member about to vote for or against a 
new Bank, untrammelled by any judicial exposi- 
tion. If members believe that a Bank is a neces- 
sary and proper instrument to execute the taxing 
power of the Government. and can thus reconcile 
it to their consciences to declare it to be constitu- 
tional, and pass a bill creating it, the court have 
decided that they will not reverse this. legislative 
decision. And yet this is the source whence has 
been drawn the unfair, the unjust, the monstrous 
inference, that John Tyler has had a rule pre- 
scribed to him which makes it his duty to approve 
a Bank charter, notwithstanding the ‘Supreme 
Court have expressly devoived it upon Congress 
and on the President to decide that question, in the 
first instance, for themselves. 

I said some days aso, in the language ofa great 
man, that there was but one step from the sublime 
to the ridienlcus; and that, in my opinion, the 
Whig party had taken that step when they deter- 
mined to establish this “kile-Aying fiseality.” My 
remark, at the best, was not of much valne; but 
suck as it was, it kad been stolen by the reporter 
of the National Tatelhgeneer, and pat iato the 
mouth of the Senator from Kentacky. [A 1: 
i do notcomplain of this, for Í very sine 
sire that he had both said it and thought it. 


s 
ian 

here let me say, in relation to this great. political 
party of the Whigs—it might have originated the 


boldest and the worst measures—it might have 
struck directly at the very vilais of the Constita- 
tion; and yet, such is the infivence of party feel- 
ing, that, notwitastanding this sacrilegious blow, 
it might have still survived. Bat let me tell i's 
leaders, that ike moment it rendered itsclf ridicu- 
lous, it pronounced its own doom. The Scnatcr 
from Virginia, indeed, spoke of the Whig party ¿s 
aheady dead. In tae opinion of that honorable 
Senator, the party was alieady past and gone. 

[Mr. Arcugr here explained, stating that what 
he hed said was this: thatihe party wes gone, if 
the President, by his action, shoald throw the 
Whins gon the ground oceupied by their late cp- 
ponen's.] f 

Mr. B. Very well; the epitaph of the party 
may be briefly wiitten. Oa its tombstone ths bis- 
torian may inseribe: “This party died rot in the 
jatetlec:ual strife of giant minds; it perished not 
npon the open field of manly battle; but a mere 
Sergeant in its own ranks administered to it a dose 
of poison more fa‘al than hellebore, ın the form of 
a ‘Fiscal Clorporaticn?” Sir, bat three short 
months ago this triumphant party came into these 
halls, glorying and exulting in its great end splen- 
did victory. ‘fhe hero of a hundred fights was at 
its head, whose spirit would, F thought, bave al- 
ways mounted. Yet, notwithstanding the im- 
mens: majority it wiclded—netwithstanding the 
wisdom and experience of ifs commanding 
genera’'—it has sank siep by step, tiil at leng'h 
we have seen it descend to this miserable pili— 
to establish a “Fiscal Corporation.” Way, sir. 
we are told, in the reports of the Nation 
Int:Ligeacer, thal, when this bil was present 
in the other House, it was received with shouts 
of laughter; and I supsose the fact wil not be 
disputed on this side of the Louse, considering 
the scurce from whence Ihave derived the infor 
mation. There is one case recorded in history, 
bearing a resemblance to the attempt to establish 
a National Bank. It is that cf Charics James 
Fox, who istroduced into Parliament his far-famed 
Bast India bill, which would have enabled him to 
grasp_th3 wealth and power of India, and to use 


lf them as the means of overawing the King and con- 


} trolling the people. . Mr. Fox failed in: this- great 
| attempt; but when he failed, he did not fall-back 

on a “Fiscal Bank,” and,:failing in that, sink sò 
low es a “Fiscal Corporation.” < No; there: was 
something grand and noble in an old-fashioned 
Hamiltonian Bank of the United States.: If it'were 
a palpable usurpation-on the Constitution of the 
United. States, still it was a manly usurpation. It 
marched like a monarch into the. States of the 
Union, and established itself and its branckes 
where it pleased, without regarding. their assent or- 
dissent. Ii did not skulk: into this District of ten 


miles square, and then stealthily steal ont into the 
Siates where the States did not positively forbid. 
“ How are the mighty fallen! Tell it not in Gath; 
publish it not in the streets of Askalon ”—that the 
ereat, the triumphant, the dominant, the irresisti- 
ble Whig party, bas sunk to this’ thing called a 
“Fiscal Corporation!” And, from what the Senas 
tor from Virginia says, I doulgy whether they. will 
even get that. They may fly their kiteat the White 
House. ; i 

[Here Mr. Arcnzr interposed: “As to the White 


i House, you know what is passing there much bet- 


ter than i. Your party, I believe, know more 
about the interior of that mansion than the Whigs 
do.”] * Ñ E 
Mr. Bucuawan : I am sorry the honorable Sena» 
tor from Virginia is mistaken. I hope it may be so 
before long. The inhabitant of that mansion has 
shown himself to bea man of metal. He has not 
abandoned all his old Virginia principles to. ibe- 
come the tool of a party from which he differs òn 
neatly all the great points of its poliey.. This Fis’ 
cal Corporation is, I presume, the ullimatum with 
the Whig party. You may fly your kite at the 
White House, but your bill will return protested. 
‘Fhe President wili fiy no kite back again beyond 


Siates being first had and obtained. . I think 


States, either from the sileace of their Legislatures, 
or their refusal to dissent. What his: further 
views upon the subject may be, itis impossible for 
me to say. . : oe 
Tae Bank which you propose to establish by 
his bill isa perfect specalator’s bank. .. All: the 
“pulls,” ahd the “bears,” and other. speculating 
animsis in Wall sireet, will hail it with exceeding 
great joy; while all other men, to whatever party 
they belong, will Lave reason for sorrow and lamen- 
tation. Your jiadustrious mechanic~-your, dis- 
crest retail merchant—your plain farmer—your 
enterprising and ingenious manufacturer—will, get 
no accommodation there—none.‘.’ it is: an. exe 
change bank, confined to buying and selling foreign 
bills of exchenge, including bills drawn in one 
State or Territory, and payable inganother. To 
deal with such an institution, a man must be 
known on ehange, he must have foreign corres- 
pondents. You can’t fly your kite from one city ito 
another within the same Siate. This Bank is to deal 
in kite-fiying only between different States. . Now, 
Mr. Presideat, what is. kite-flying?. for I hold the 
contrary sentiment to that advanced by the Senator 
fron Missouri, [Mr. Benton ;] and I: maintain 
that the ‘‘kite-flying fiscality ” is a better name for 
this institution than the “ meal-tub bank.” Let 
me explain. my notion of i; and, if I am wrong, 
there are gentlemen here who, no doubt, under- 
and a great deal more about il than I do, and 
so will kindly put me right. Kite-flying, then, 
and it, is never predicated of a real 
S transaction, A speculator . in: Philadel- 
phia, wishing to raise the wind to the amount of 
wundred thousand dollars, cannot obtain the 
money from this Bank on an accommodation note, 
; he conld have done from àn old-fashioned Bank 
ne United States;:and tó whai expedient must 
resort for this parpose? . He gets a brother spe- 
culator in New York to consent thst be may draw 
a bill of exchange on him. The Eiseal Corpora- 


i; 
t 


on, which. cannot discount his note, buys his bill 
thus drawn, and he puts the money iw bis pocket. 
Phe bill, at its matarity, is not paid in. money. -by 
the New York speculator, but he squares the ac- 
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count’by simply drawing another bill back on the 
speculator in Philadelphia. Tis second biil, when 
due, is also satisfied’ by merely drawing a second 
bill on ‘the speculator in New York; and so they 
keep it going backward and forwsrd between the 
two cities as long as they please: This, in the 
technical language on ’Change, is--called kite- 


flying. -The Bank, meanwhile, pockeis the legal 


interest, and as much more as it can get for ex- 
change. This process evades the usury laws, and 
enables it, without danger, to demand and receive 
more than legal interest fer discounting bilis. 

Now gentlemen will perceive at once how ex- 
elusively this Fiseality will become a speculator’s 
bank. A plain mechanic goes to the counter, and 
asks an accommodation for a moderate sum—say 
from five hundred to five thousand dojlars—on a 
promissory note, with good endorsers; and what is 
the answer? “We can’t accommodate . you, sit; 
we only deal in exd@ange ” The poor man turns 
away disappointed, and walks out without his mo- 
ney. But as he passes along, there comes in one 
of thése kite-flying speculators—fellows who are up 
to the tricks of trade. He resides in Philadelphia, 
and draws his bill: on the city cf Camden, within 
five minutes run across the Delaware, for five, ten, 
or twenty thousand dollars. That is no accommo- 
dation note; oh, nu! itis a bill of exchange; and 
while the poor mechanic did not know how to do 
the thing, the more adroit speculator gets all he 
wants. 

Now I shall not assert that this bill was drawn 
with a view to benefit speculators; but I do say it 
will accomplish that purpose as effectually as if 
this had been the intention ofits framers. In sove- 
ralessential particulars itis worse—meuch worse 
than the Fiseal Bank bill of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, which has been vetoed by the President. It 
is not true, as has been asserted, that this bill is a 
mere copy of the former bill, with no other change 
except what was necessary to confine the corpora- 
tion to dealing in exchange. When I heard it sug- 
gested on this floor that an officer of the present 

ank of the United States had been consulied in 
the preparation of the new bill, | was at once 
aware that it would be necessary to scrutinize its 
provisions with the utmost care; and this task I 
have performed. The Senator from Virginia telis us 
that if the bill becomes a law, the stock will all be 
taken. Taken! My examination of the bill induces 
me to say, undoubtedly it will. Nay, more; there vil 
bea scramble for it. More stock will probabiy b 
subscribed in one day, than the whole amount of 
the capital of the Bank; and why? Because itis a 
Bank exactly accommodated to the purp srs of 
speculators. The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wraicut] had some old-fashioned notions on the 
subject of banking. He thought it was not right 
that a man should subscribe for stock in the Fiscal 
Bank, and pay for it not in money, but in loans 
obtained from the Bank itself on the sceurity of the 
stock subscribed. 
was in his favor, because the late Bank of United 
States had been nearly ruined inthe first years of 
its existence of the stock-netes; and by their use 
many banks have been brought into existence, 
which were mere frauds upon the public. Hence 
that Senator proposed as an amendmen}, to which 
the honorable Senator from Kentucky assented, 
that such loans to stockholders to pay for their 
stock should be excluded, and that every subscri- 
ber should be compelled to pay hissubseription in 
gold and silver. But no such rigid rule prevails 
inthis bank in regard to individvals. The Go- 
vernment is a part stockholder, and it alone is re- 
quired to pay up itsseven wi'lions in hard specie 
or its equivalent. Batwhat must the speculator 
pay? There will be only ten per cent. required 
from him in money as a first instalment, and he 
can meet the remaining ninety per cent. of his sub- 
scription by a stock biil ef exchange, or by bor- 
rowing the gold and silver out of the seven 
million fund placed in this bank by the Govern- 
ment. This is one imperiant and striking dife- 
rence between Ae present bill and that adveeated 
by the Senatcr from Kentucky. The subscriber 
may fly his kite on New York or Philadelphia, 
and thus pay for his stock. As a proof that this 
difference exists, let me refer the Senate to the 14th 


It is true that past experience | 


: saeco 
fusdame:al article of the bill to create the Fis- 
cal Bark, where they wiil find the following wise 
provision, which ha: been omitted in the present 
bills . 
` «Nor shall the said directors, either of the said principal bank 
oraf any branch or-office of discount and deposite, or any 
agency, discount, or suffer to be discounted, or receive In pay- 
meat, or suffer to be received in payment, any note or 
evidence of debtas a payment of or-upén any instalment 
of the sid capital stock actually called for and required 
to be paid, or with the intent of providing the means of 
making such payment; nor shall any of the said directors 
receive or discount, or suffer io be r ceived or discounted, any 
note or other evidence of debt, with intent of enabling any 
stockholder to withdraw any part of the money paid in by him 
on his stock.” , i 

L: is notintended to suffer this Bank to confine 
itself to real business transactions. If it were thus 
confined, it might, to a certain extent, be of con» 
siderable use. A man in one portion of the Union, 
who had funds in another, migkt draw upon those 
funds, and thus, without trouble, obtain his money 
at the piace of his residence, But dealing ia bona- 
fide bills. alone will not answer. There must be 
kite-flyirg, there must be accommodation paper; 
or, if that were nct intended, it will at least be the 
effect, and thai to a vast extent. Accordingly, in 
order to make this an easy process for the specu- 
lating gentry, the provision contained in the Fiscal 
Bank bill of the Senater from Kentucky, interd- 
ed to limit its business to real transactions, 
has beea stricken from this kite-flying fiscality. 
The 20th fundamental article of his biil provided 
that— 


“That no paper shall be discounted, or any lcan made by 
said Bank for a longer period than one hundred and eighty 
days; nor shall any note, or bill, or other debt, or evidence of 
debt, be renewed or extended by any engagement or contract of 
said Bank, after the time for which it was negotiated shall 
have expired.” 

This was a wise, a salutary provision. It would 
have coniined the dealing in exchange to the actual 
wants of the country, had it been rigidly and 
faithfully enforced. But this, too, has been omitied; 
and the effect will be to make it the easiest thing 
in the world, by drawing bills backwards and for- 
wards between different States, to furnish all the 
accommodation that speculators ean desire, Bulls 
of exchange may be discounted having years to 
run; and they may be renewed, when due, by the 
substitution of new bills, during an iadefinite pe- 
riod, without any restriction whatever. Could the 
most unreasonable speculator desire more than 
this? 

There is a third striking difference between the 
two bids. ‘Phe former bill went on the presump- 
tion that members of Congress are men of moral 
mould; that they possess the same passions snd the 
same f.ailties as other men; that they are neither 
better nor worse than their fellow-citizens; and 
that, as it depended upon the vote of the two 
Houses of Congress whether proceedings shouid be 
instituted to forfeit its charter in case it were vio- 
lated, they ought not to have any accommodations 
frem the Bank, lest they might thus be swerved 
from their integrity of purpose. This, to be sure, 
was a very Severe restriction; because gentlemen 
may desire, like some of their predecessors, to form 
another Congressional land companys and it might 
be very convenient to obtain money on kie- 
flying bills, az seme of their predecessors Lad 
done. Under similar circumstances, it would cer- 
tainly be a very convenient matter fora member 
of Congress to fly a kite as far as Baltimore for 
ten or twenty thousand dollars, and no doubt he 
would find the Bank extremely accommodating. 
Another advantage is, that if he should not be able 
to pay at maturity, there is not the least danger 
that ne will be ever publicly exposed. I believe it 
is a rule in love never to kiss and tell; and 
this rule has been most pertinaciously observed 
by the old corrupt and rotten Bank of the United 
States. If that Bank accommodated members of 
Congress—and we know it did, to an immense 
amount—it has always refused to give up their 
names, The tears and the groans of the widows 
and orphans whom it has ruined have ascended to 
Heaven and accused its directors. These direc- 
tors have been changed again and again; but still 
they have kept the secret. No resolves and no 
efforts of this body, or of the other House, have 
ever been able to extort it from them. There is 
among the secret arcana of that Bank a document 


known by the name of the “suspeaded list,” which, 
if ever pablished, would give the information; but 
every human being who has had access to that 


‘paper has most relizionsly kept the secret. If 


they had nct, it may be that men who now hold 
ther heads very high, and who occupy distin- 
guished stations m the State, would be covered. 
with shame and hambied in the very dast. Could 
that list be procured, it is at least possible that we 
might learn how bank accommodations can be 
paid off by the transfer of lots in lithographéd pa- 
per cities and valveless western lands. Happily, 
under this bill these goiden opportunities willagain 
be affurded, and ihe wind will again prove fair for 
members of Congress to fly their kites as well as 
other men. 

Andhere let me point out something cf the work- 
ing of this new patent machine. Why, sir, to use 
a western phrase, “it will go without greacing;” 
there will be no manner of difficulty in the 
way. The borrower in Philadelphia will, as I 
told you, draw his bill on some far remote 
city jn another Statem-such as Camden; and 
when his bill is due, his bonz fide correspon- 
dent in Camden can draw back on him just such 
another on Philadelphia; avd thus, without dis- 
counting a single promissory Bote, the Bank can 
lend more money and make more profit than if its 
discounting po« er were without restriction. I was 
really astonished to hear the gentieman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Ancuer] assert, whilst he denounced 
the power of discount as being so immense and so 
dangerous, and so utterly inadmissibie, that this 
other power of dealing in exchanges was the most 
benign, the most bensficent, and the mast felicitous 
power that ever was devised by man; and that a 
bill which conferred it shouid, as a matter of 
course, unite in its favor the votes of all the Whig 
party. Then there is thecity of New York and 
Jersey city. If the honorable Senator should at 
any time want a loan, he has only to fly his kite 
across the Hudson river, and he can readily be ac- 
commodated. 

[Mr. Ancner: I never drew a bil! which had one 
character and asserted another.] 

Yes, but when you establish a bank of such a 
character as this, you must expect that such con- 
sequences will follow, A-bank from which all re- 
siriclions are taken away, and ai whose counter the 
whole speculating world is invited to burrow— 
from such a bauk what lse can you expec? It 
will loan money on billsof exchange, instead of 
loaning on promissory notes; and, for my soul, I 
cannot peresive any essential difference between 
lhe two modes. Tae only effectin thus changing 
the form, will be to induce men to commit fraud. 
Instead of drawing on real funds, they will draw 
bills on places where they have nothing to an- 
swer them. They will thus make their loans, and 
the bank make its profits, with this only difference 
—that ihey have to pay a litie more for their 
money, while ihe bank will receive a larger inte- 
resi, in the name of a premium, than the law 
wouldaliow it to take on the discount of a pro- 
missory note. I can see thatsome cities—~and 
cities of great busisess, too—will derive little bene» 
fit from this bill. Buffalo, for example, and Pitts. 
burgh, sill both bein a‘bad fix;’ ter Buffalo 
cannet draw on New Yor’; nor Pitisburghon Phila» 
delphia. And why? Because, under this wise 
bill, wo cities in the same State cannot draw on 
each other. F cannot imagine how the merchants 
who conduct the immen:e flour and other business 
of Buffalo will be able to obtain accommodations 
~-unless, indeed, they resort to flying kiies to the 
Canada shore, and the present foreign bills to the 
task for discount. Cincinnati will be well off, 
because Newport is just across the river, ard the 
diawer and the acceptor will be almost within hail 
ofeach cther. ‘This machine, such as I have de- 
scribed it, will regulate the price of every commo- 
dity in the country, and it will be done by this kite- 
fying process. 

There are on the stock exchange two classes of 
speculators—the one called “bears,” and the other 
“bulls”? The business of gambling assumes dif- 
ferent forms at differenttimes. Gambling at “all 
fours,” at “Joo,” at “faro,” &c. has gone out of 
fashion. The fashion now is to gamble ia stocks, 
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Those who play at the game are either bears or 
bulls. The bear does what he can to depress the 
price of stceks in the market, whilst the bull is 
equally intent upon raising it. The bear wagers 
with the bull that on a certain day (three montbs, 
for example, after the date) a particular stock‘will 
be ten per cent. lower than. at present. - So to 
work they both go—the one to depreciate, the other 
to enhance, the price of thisstock. Hence there is 
a constant struggle going on between these two 
classes. As this gambling assumes the form of an 
agreement by the bear to transferto the bulla 
certain amount of stock at a fixed price on a future 
day, which is called “selling on time,” the bulls 
often combine to buy up all of a particular stock 
an the market before the day of transfer arrives, so 
that the bears cannot fulfil their contracts; in 
which case they are compelled to pay “smart 
money,” and then they are said to be “cornered,” 
(a phrase, by the by, more appropriate than 
“headed,” as applicable to Captain Tyler, 
when the modus operandi is to push this 
kite-flying fiscality at him.) Such being 
the state of things, these gamblers in stocks will 
enter into a fierce struggle as to which class shall be 
the directors of the branch agencies, because they 
can then elevate or depress the price of every kind 
of stock, as well as of all other prop rty through- 
out the entire country, just as it shall suit their 
purposes of speculation. And this, forsooth, is the 
sort of fiscality which President Tyler is expected 
to approve, after having placed his deliberate veto 
upon what was, comparatively, a respectable in- 
stitution. This is the question on which the great 
Whig party are to go betore the people, and in re- 
gard to which they suppose they can disturb the 
serenity of the public mind by denouncing Juhn 
Tyler for his refusal to sign the bill. A cabinet 
which would go out of office on such a question 
as this, would subject themselves to scorn and ridi- 
cule. 

But this Fiscal Corporation is to regulate do- 
mestic exchanges. Really, Mr. President, I 
thought we had heard enough on that point. 
Regulate the exchanges! Why, the exchanges 
are regulated at this moment, and as well regulat- 
ed as they have been for many years past. There 
seems to exist a general conspiracy among the 
public journals to impose upon their unreflecting 
readers in relation to this matter. The exchange 
list, for instance, will tell you that the exchange 
between New York and Detroit is fifty per cent. 
but what is that fifty per cent.? It is, in truth, only, 
the difference between the value of gold and silver 
in New York and the bills of some Wild Cat bank 
in Michigan, (That, I think, is the name of this 
sort of money.) 

{Mr. Bewron, across: “Red Dog.” 

Į never heard it called “Red Dog,” but, for aught 
I know, that may be the proper name. I have in 
my pocket a letter from Detroit, assuring me that 
exchange is as low as it ever was before; the real 
difference between hard money in Detroit and hard 
money in New York being only fom one to ore 
anda half percent. And yet this bill is to regulate 
exchanges! Unless under very extraordinary cir- 
‘cumstances, the rate of exchange always regulates 
itself. It is the course of commerce that regulates 
the exchanges between any two places in the same 
country; and the true rate of exchange between one 
place and another consists only of the est of the 
tvansporla‘ion and insurance on gold and silver. 
Exchange between New York and Philadelphia is 
‘quoted at 2 to 3 per eent. And why? This is the 
difference between goid aad silver in New York 
and the depreciated paper circulating in Philadel- 
phia. Let us no longer indulge the hope of esta- 
blishing this, or any other fiscal banking corpora- 
tion like it. Let John Tyler send us a gocd old 
fashioned Jackson veto, which will place the bank 
question at rest as long as he shall continue Presi- 
sident, and the public mind will settle down into a 
state of calm and tranquillity; and in less than six 
months the commercial business of the country 
will again be prosperous... How-is. this business 
conducted in Europe? Do their-baniks deal in ex- 
change? Very litle, if any. And yet I can take 
a letter of credit at St. Petersburg, travel with it 
all over the continent, and not pay more than a 


very small premium. To talk of exchange being 
10 and 20 per cent. between place and place in the 
United States, is to suppose that people do not un- 
derstand the difference between gold and silver and 
a depreciated paper eurreecy. 

I say, farther, let our domestic manufacturers be- 


ware of this bill. . The Fiscal Corporation is to . 
deal in exchange between this and foreign countries. | 


This wiil greatly increase the importation of fo- 
reign goods, by affording the easiest mode of pay- 
ment. Duties willbe collected in bank paper instead 
of gold and silver, in consequence of the repeal of 
the Independent Treasury. Large accommodations 


will be obtained by our importing merchants from- 


this corporation, and the country will be inundated 
with foreign goods. Pass the present bill, a d this 
object can easily Le accomplished. A friend of 
mine said to me in conversation, that this bill 
ought to pass, because the Bankrupt bill had pass- 
ed. Now I think that we should have passed the 
Fiscality first, to enable the speculators to run in 
debt beyond their means of payment; and after- 
wards have passed the Bankrupt bill, to enable them 
to discharge their ogligations in the easiest manner 
possible. [A laugh.} 

And now I have one word to say on the late Pre- 
sidential veto, and then I shall have done. It has 
been said that John Tyler was bound by the fidelity 
which he owed his perty to approve the bill for a 
Fiscal Bank. I deny it altogether, an} say that, if 
he had approved that bill, he would have deserved 
to be denounced as a self des‘royer, as false to the 
whole course of his pa- t life, false to every princi- 
p'e of honor, and false to the sacred obligation of 
his oath to support the Constitution. He had de- 
clared, again and again, that such a Bank was un- 
constitutional; and yet he is denounced because he 
did not render himself infamous by an utter disre- 
gard of that instrument. The President bad but 
one righteous course before him; and had he taken 
any other, it would not only have blasted his own 
character, but it would have fixed a blot on the 
history of his country to all future generations. 
How was he committed to sign a bill which he be- 
lieved to be unconstitutional? What was the his- 
tory of the Harrisburg convention?—and it will be 
remembered that I do not live far from that cele- 
brated place. How was that eonvention composed? 
It contained, I admit, many men of the highest re- 
spectability; but, in a political view, it was made 
up “of all nations, and people, and kindred, and 
tongues.” “Black spirits and white, blue spirits 
and gray,” all mingled their counsels there to attain 
a single end—an available candidate for the Piesi- 
dency. In tbis they succeeded; and the result was 
to turn Mr. Van Buren out, and put themselves in. 
The infidel philosopher Volney, in bis celebrated 
“Ruins of Empires,” prezents us with an imaginary 
picture of an assemblage, ia which all the religious 
sects of the ear h were collected together, and en- 
gaged in defending their respective creeds; and 
such a confusion ensued as might put to shame 
tbat at the tower of Babel. Just so would it have 
been at Harrisburg, if they had attempted to discuss 
any politizal principles. There was the Abolition 
ist, ready to call down fire from heaven to annihi- 
iate slavery from the face of the earth; and side by 
side with bim sat the honorable and high-spirited 
Southern slavcholder. There was the Antimeson, 
whose motio was “Destruction to all secret soc'e- 
ties,” mingling ia sweet communion with the Bank 
director, who, with the fidelity of a vestal, had pre- 
served the secrets of bis prison house. There was 
the ConSolidationist, holding, as my friend from 
Virginia does, that the mere power to bay a bill of 
exchange vested in Congress the power to create 
an exchange bank; while hand and hand with him 
we might sce the tight-laced strict Constructionist, 
who will hardly allow the Government power to do 
any thing. In that one motley assembly were to 
be seen all colors and all shades of political opinion. 
From absolute necessity, not from choice, they were 
compelled to abstain from making any public de- 
claration. of their principles. Now, if John Tyler 
had a right to infer any thing from the proceedings 
of that body, it was that he would be at liberty 
to oppose a Bank of the United States. Certain 
leaders of that convention were, it is true, in favor 
ofa Bank; but, while the convention, as a body, 


- selected well known anti-Bank men as their chosen 


candidates for the Presidency and Vive Presidency, 
were those candidates to infer that they must change. 
all their opinions and become ‘Bank men? Sir, “I 
deplored the death of General Harrison, from- the 
deep respect I entertained for his name and cha- 
racter, however much:I may have differed from 
his political principles. | But Generat- Harrison 
was, par excellence, an anti-Bank man: All ‘his 
public declarations, up to the very: moment of the 
election, establish this fact. ‘Nay, more; we, who 
have been denounced as the Loco. Foco, barn-burn- 
ing, agrarian portion of our party, because we às- 
sert the conslitutional right-to repeal a public cor- 
poration entrusted with the sovereiga power of ma- 
naging tke finances of the country, when the public 
interest demands it, may claim him-asa brother in 
the faith; for when a resolution was.introduced itie 
to the House, in 1819, to repeal at a single blow 
the charter of the late Bank, he voted in ‘its favor. 
And as to John Tyler, be has so ofien declared 
himself against a Bahk of the United States, that 
there is no need I should specially refer ‘any gen- 
tleman to his opinions on that subject. ‘There they 
both were, holding these opinions, and having 
openly avowed them; and itis utterly impossible 
that the members of this convention should have 
been ignorant of the fact. The convention, then, 
mad? no avowal of its principles. And what was 
the voice of the people? J can truly say that, dar- 
ing the whole eleetion campaign, I never saw öne 
single resolution in favor of a National Bank, which 
had been passed by any Whig meeting in any part 
of the country. In some of the States a Bank 
might have been popular; many of the leaders cer- 
tainly desired it; but that was an issue which they 
carefully kept from the public eye. Thé Senator 
from Virginia (Mr. Rives} denounced a Bank, as 
he has informed us, all over that State; and the Se- 
nator from New York [Mr. Tatumapax]}: has ad- 
mitted that, in his public speeches, ‘he was silent 
on the subject. 1 had thought that, if any State in 
the Union was favorable to a Bank, it must have 
been Ohio; yet in the Richmond Enquirer there is a 
letter from the present Secretary of the Treasury 
to his friend, L. D. Barker, esq. from whicha very 
different infer nce may be drawn. I shall read. an 
extract from it: ~- ORS p S 
ELANCASTER, (O.) July 18; 1840. 
“My Drar Sm: On my return from Columbus, this evening, 
I received your letter, informing me that it was asserted, at a 
public meeting in Washington county, that, ina speech at Phis 
Jadetphia, I had said the true question between the parties “was 
a Bank of the United States; and that you, from a knowledge 
of the real question, and of me, had contradicted the asser. 
tion. In this, of course, you were perfectly safe. I made 
nosuch statement, but the very contrary,” &e, &c: ? 
In the State of Pennsylvaniz, L know, that the 
establishment of a National’ Bank: was. ñowhere 
made the issue. J assert, ther, that al thesevidence 
we have is for, and none against, the fact stated in 
the Presidents message——'bat the people of the 
Uniied States never had declared themselves in fa- 
vor of a Bank. : 
Tae whole spectacle presents to us a memorable 
moral. Divines have said that national’ sins are 
always visited by national punishment; because, in 
a fature state, retributive justice cannot: reach na- 
tions collectively; and, for the same reason, a viola- 
tion of principle by any political party is sure'in the 
end to meet with its appropriate reward. . Where, on 
the face of the earth,can another example be found of 
a great, influential, and highly talented party having 
assembled together from all points of the country, 
and, when collected in one grand convention, hav- 
ing refused to announce to the world any political 
principles? The Whigs expected to rouse the na- 
tion to a struggle which should displacė- their ad- 
versaries; but they announced no principles “for 
the public eye;? and when we asked them for their 
political creed, they. always referred us to the 
public declarations. of ‘their candidates. Well, 
what was the punishment of this double dealing? 
It was, that a party, whose leaders desired a Bank 
of the United States above all other things, should 
have been so infatuated as to select as their candi- 
dates two decidedly anti-Bank men.. ` 
There was but one principle in which the whole 
Whig party seemed to be unanimous, and that 
was—in proscribing proscription. Their vow was- 
to put an end forever to the maxim that. “to the 
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„victors belong the-spoils;” and -yet the, venerable 
patriot.who had often bared his breast in battle to 
the enemies: of his. country, was, in less than a 

„single month, hunted to.death.by the importunity 
of. Whig office seekers. A friend offered to show 
me a medical pamphlet, published in the city of 

. Philadelphia, declaring that it was from this cause 
that President Harrison came to his death. 

I say that President Tyler could not have done 
Otherwise than veto that bill, if he wished to pre- 
. Serve his character as an honest man. He must 
have done itfrom necessity, if not from choice. He 
‘could not have approved and signed that bili, with- 
_ out exhibiting to the American people the disgraceful 

spectacle of a high public officer contradicting all 

_the professions of his past life, and giving the lie 
to all his own often avowed principles. A rumor 

exists, we have been told on this floor, that the 

. veto was given against the unanimous opinion of 

.the Cabinet. And suppose it was; who is respon. 
sible to:the people af the United States for con- 
ducting the Government? Is it not the President? 
Undoubtedly he ought to consult the opinions of 

.the Cabinet; but if he and his Cabinet cannot 
agree in sentiment, which is to yield—the Cabinet 

. or the President? Certainly, according to the theory 

_ of our Goverament, itis the Cabinet. I was glad 

_ to find, in the official organ of the Administration, 
‘such good old fashioned Democratic docirine as I 
saw there a few days since. It is trne I was not, 

_to every extent, in favor of “the unit;” but I would 

. say, in behalf of the article to which I refer, that 

¿it is one.of the best I have ever read, and one that 

. would not disgrace the palmiest days of the 
Democratic Administration. If the President can- 

. not agree with his Cabinet, cr if the Cabinet can- 

~ not agree with the President, I do not say what 

ought tebe theconsequence. I have vo feeling on 

. the subject; it matters nothing to me who are in, 
or who are out of office. 

. The Senator from Kentucky tells us that he 
never said President Tyler ought to have resigned, 
but only that resignation was one of the alterna- 
tives before him. A President resign! A Presi- 

. dent, who had been but three months in power, 

- resign his place! Why, sir, this is almost a moral 
impossibility, so deeply is the love ef power rooted 

, in the human breast. No President will ever think 
of doing any such thing. In the whole range of 
history, I recollect but two memorable instances of 
the kind; one was that of the Roman emperor 
Dioclesian, and the other of the emperor Charles V. 

‘The Roman emperor, you know, went to rais- 
ing cabbages, as Mr. Van Buren is now doing; 
and Charles buried himself before he was dead—a 
very fitemblem of the condition of a President 

_who should resign his office that he might suffer a 

. bill for a Fiscal Bank to become a law! 

Mr. B. resumed his seat amidst a general laugh. 


Mr. BUCHANAN having concluded— 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky next addressed the Se- 
nate. Certainly, said he, nothing was further from 
my expectations, when I came here to lisen to the 
speech of my worthy friend from Virginia, ihan to 
find myself placed in such a situation as to be 
called on to say one word in relation to this bill, But 
the Senator from Pennsylvania has indu'ged him- 
self on this occasion in exercising a talent for wit 
and humor, at our expense, in which he does not 
often indulge. Let me, if he will allow me, make 
a suggestion to him, that his appropriate province 
is logic, or grave debate, rather than wit. But if 
I should happen to catch, by contagion, somewhat 
of the same vein, he will, Tam sure, excuse me, 
and receive it in the same good humor that we have 
taken what fell from him. 

As to the bill before the Senate I have not mach 
to say. There are two great faculties which ordi- 
iarily belong to banks: one isto deal in that sort 
of commercial paper which is called promissory 
notes; the other to deal in bills of exchange, also 
an ordinary commercial instrument. By the 
present bill, the Bank which isto be created is de- 
prived of one of these faculties, while the cther is 
left to it: and ihere is no more danger of abuse in 
the exercise of the retained faculty by. this corpora- 
tion than in the ordinary banks of the country. 

Nor am I very familiar with all the proceedings 
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at the Harrisburg Convention. ‘The honorable 


Senator seems to think that it contained Abolition- 


ists, against whom he appears, of late, to have 
taken up a peculiar hostility. I call upo mte 

C= 
lieve there was not one. I defy him to.the proof. 
Hesays that the gentlemen who composed that 
assemblage were men ofall sorts of political prin- 
ciples:.and to some extent ibat remark is certainly 
true. But there was one principle which I am very 
sure was held by none of them: there werenone who 
went for low wages! [A laugh.] The Senator, 
however, tells us not only that they held all sorts 
of principles, but that they were afraid to publish to 
the wor.d any declaration of their sentiments. Now, 
Į believe itisa partof the law of nations that, when 
war is made against pirates, there is ne need of the 
ceremony of any formal previous declaration of 
war, butit is understood on all hands that you are 
at liberty to attack them without notice and with- 
out ceremony, and cut and slash as hard as you 
please. But if that same Convention at Harris- 
bug was such an unprincipied collection of politi- 
cal seciaries—-such an omnium gatherum of all 
kindreds and colors, what sort of a party must that 
have been which could have been so utlerly pros- 
trated and put down by sucha heterogeneous com- 
bination? [A laugh.] 

The Senator commenced by saying that, among 
their other doings, the Whigs “had done for them- 
selves.” J beg gentlemen not to “lay that flatter- 
ing unction to their souls.” What! the Whigs of 
this country to be annihilated by any thing which 
has occurred during this session? Never, never. 
Their principles are as eternal as truth, and as 
sure to prevail esis the cause of civil liberty to 
triumph. It was justly remarked by my friend 
from Virginia that the restriction of Executive 
power, ay, of the royal, the imperial power of set- 
ting the will ofone man against the united will of 


an entire people, stood bighest on the list of the prir-- 


ciples avowed by the Whigs during the late me- 
morable contest; and let me tell gentlemen that, if 
weshall have a shower of vetoes, that principle 
will sll be written in letters of light upon all their 
banners. 

Let the Senator from Pennsylvania and his party 
war, if they will, for Executive supremacy—for 
the arbitrary principle that the will of one man 
shall prevail against the will of the whole country. 
We are willing to go before the people upon that 
issue; and, if I «am not utterly mistaken in the ia- 
herent Jove of liberty by them all, Whigs and De- 
mocrais, there will be a general condemnation of 
suchan odious and detestable doctrine. Let the 
Senator and bis friends go to the other wing of the 
Capito!, and look upon that Macedonian phalanx, 
standing shield to shield in a compact and impene- 
trable line, and, in defiance of all the difficulties 
which beset them, maintaining their position un- 
moved and their front unbroken; for, Y will repeat 
what I have otten said with inexpressible pleasure, 
never, no, never, was there a House of Represent- 
atives more imbued with a lofty and generous spi- 
rit of patriotic devotion to liberty and to tke dis- 
charge of a high public duty. Let them, I say, 
look on that spectacle, and then ask themselves, 
How is such a party to be broken down? By 
whom? By any one man? Where is he? If Napo- 
leon were to rise from the dead, and appear again 
atthe head of ail his power, he could not do 
it. The Senator has prematurely yielded to feel- 
ings of exultation. He has stretched out his 
hand and grasped, not the sceptre, but a fleeting 
vision. He has cried before he was out of the 
woods. 

An honcrabie Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Woopseny] proposed some days ago a rezo- 
latien of inquiry into certain disturbances which 
are said to have occurred at the Presidential man- 
sion on the night of the memorable 16h of Au- 
gust last. If any such proceedings did occur, they 
were certainly very wrong aad highly culpable. 
The Chief Magistrate, whoever he may be, should 
be treated by every grod citizen with ail becoming 
respec!, if not for bis personal character, on ae- 
count of the exalted office he holds for and from 
the people. And I will here say that I read with 
great pleasure the acts and resolutions of an early 
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meeting, prorsp‘ly held by the orderly and respecta- 
ble citizens of this metropolis, in reference to, and 
in condemnation of, thos» disturbances. But, if 
the resolution had been adopted, I had intended to 
move for the appointment of a Select Committee, 
and that the honorable Senator from New Hamp- 
shire himself should be placed at the head of it, 
with a majority of his friends. And will tell you 
why, Mr. President. I did hear that about eight 
or nine o’clock on that same night of the famous 
16th of August, there was an irruption on the Pre- 
sident’s House of the whole Loco Foco party in 


- Congress; and | did not know but that the alleged 


disorders might have grown out of or had some 
connection with that fact. [A laugh.] I under: 
stand thal the whole party were there. No specta» 
cle, lam sure, could have been more supremely 
amusing and ridiculous. If I could have been in 
a position in which, without being seen, I could 


- have witnessed that most extraordinary reunion, I 


should have had an enjoyment which no drama- 
tic performance could possibly communicate. I 
think that I can now see the principal dramatis per- 
sone who figured in the scene. There stood the 
grave and distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina: G : 
[Mr. Carnoun here instantly rose, and earnestly 
insisted-on explaining; but Mr. Cray refused to be 
interrupted or to yield the floor.] 

Mr. Cray. There, I say, I can imagine stood 
the Senator from South Carovina—tail, care-worn, 
with furrowed brow, Laggard, and intensely gaz- 
ing, locking as if be were-disseeing the last and 
newest pabstraction which spreng from meta- 
physician’s brain, and mutiering to himself, in 
half-uitered sounds, ‘This is indeed a real crisis ! 
[Loud laughter.] Then there was the Senator 
from Alabama, {[Mr. Kine,] standing upright and 
gracefully, as ifhe were ready to settle in the 
most authoritative manner any question of order 
or of etiquette that might possibly arise between 
the high assembled parties on that new and unpre- 
cedenied eccasion. Not far off’stood the honorable 
Senators from Arkansas and from Misssouri, (Mr. 
Sevier end Mr. Benvon,| the latter looking at the 
Senator from South Carolina, with en indignant 
curl on bis lip and scorn in hiseye, and pointing 
his finzer with contempt towards tha: Senator, 
[Mr. Catnoun,] whilst be said, or rather seemed 
tosay, “He call himself a siatesmaa ! why, be 
has never even produced a decent humbug!” 
[Shouts of laughter.] z 

{Mr. Benton. The Senator from Missouri was 
not there.] ‘ 

Mr. Cray. I stand corrected; I was only ima- 
gining what you would have said if you had been 
there, [Renewed laughter] Then there stood the 
Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Corazert] conning 
over in his mind on what point he should make 
his next attack upon the Senator from Kentucky. 
{Laughter.] On yonder ottoman reclined the other 
Senator from Missouri on my left, [Mr. Linn,] 
indulging, with smiles on his face, in pleasing me- 
dilations on the rise, growth, and future power of 
his new colony of Oregon. The honorable Senator 
from Prnnsylania, [Mr. Bucuanan,] I presume, 
stood forward as spokesman for his whole party; 
and, although I cannot pretend to imitate his 
well-known eloquence, I beg leave to make an 
humble essay towards what I presume to have been 
the kind of speech delivered by him on that august 
occasion: 

“May it pleace your Excellency: A number of 
your present political friends, late your political 
opponents, in company with myself, have come to 
deposite at your Excellency’s feet the evidences of 
our loyalty and devotion; and they have done me 
the honor to make me the organ of their sentis 
ments and feelings. Weare here more particu- 
larly to present to your Excellency our grateful 
and most cordial congratulations en your rescue of 
the country froma flagrant and alarming violation 
of the Constitution, by the creation of a Bank of 
the United States; and also our profound acknow- 
ledemen's for the veto, by which you have illus» 
trated the wisdom of your Administration, and so 
greatly honored yourself. And we would dwell 
particulariy on the unanswerable reasons and co- 
gent arguments with which the notification of the 
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act to the Legislature had been accompanied. We 
had been, ourselves, struggling for days and weeks 
to arrest the passage of the bill, an} to prevent the 
Creation of the monster to which it gives birth. We 
had expended all our logic, exerted all our ability, 
employed ail our eloquence; but in spite of all our 
utmost efforts, the friends of your Excellency in 

‘the Senate and House of Representatives proved 
too strong for us. And we have now come most 
heartily to thank your Excellency that you have 
accomplished for us that against your friends 
which we with our most strenuous exertions were 
unable to achieve.” [Roars of laughter:] 

I bope the. Senator will view with indulgence 
this effort to represent him, although Iam but too 
sensible how far it falls short of the merits of the 
original. At all events he will feel that there is 
nota greater error than was committed by the Ste- 
nographer of the Intelligencer the other day, when 
he put into my mouth a part of the honorable Se- 
nator's speech, [Laughter] I hope the honora- 
ble Senators ox the cther side of the chamber will 
pardon me for having conceived it possible that, 
amidst the popping of champagne, the intoxication 
of their joy, the extacy of their glorification, they 
might have been the parties who created a disturb- 
ance, of which they never could bave been guilty 
had they waited for their ‘ sober second thoughts.” 
{Laughter, loud and long.] [have no doubt the 
very learned ex-Secretary of the Treasury, who 
conducted that department with such distinguished 
ability, and such happy resulis to the country, and 
wko now has such a profound abhorrence of all the 
taxes on tea and coffee, though, in his own official 


reports, he so distine:ly reczmmended them, would, , 


if appointed chairman of the committee, have con- 
ducted the investigation with that industry which 
soeminentiy distinguishes him, and would have 
favored the Senate with a report, marked with all 
his accustomed precision and ability, and with the 
most perfect lucid clearness. [A laugh.] 

There is one remark of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania which demands some notice. My friend 
from Virginia [Mr. Ancrer] threw out an intima- 
tion that very possibiy the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania knew more of the sentiments and purposes 
prevailing at the White House than he did. That 
Senator, in reply, denied that that was the case as 
yet, but said that he hoped and expected it soon 
might beso. Expected? Expected what? That 
a President of the United States, elested by the 
Whig party toa d ferent station, and baving ar- 
rived at the Presidency under circumstances calcu- 
lated to eall forth his most profound gratitude, 
should abandon the party which elevated him; 
should commit an act worse than treason, and 
join that party of which the Senator is a distin- 
guished member, but to which the President bas 
been diametrically opposed? Could that be what 
the Senator meant? If it was, then I say that the 
suggestion, the bare supposition of such a thing, 
is in the highest degree injurious to the President. 1 
do not pretend to know what may be his feelings, 
but sure Tam that were I in his situation, and the 
possibility of such an act of treachery were 
affirmed of me, the repreach would fill my heart 
to its inmost recesses with horror and loathing. But 
the Senator chose to asiign the reason why he 
hoped and expected this. It was that the President 
differed from his party on almost every one of its 
great and leading points of policy. Now I intend, 
for a moment, to institute a comparison between 
the differences of the President from the policy and 
principles of the Loco Foco party and his alleged 
differences from the policy and principles of the 
Whigs. And, first and foremost, I wiil place the 
act of expunging and mutilating the official records 
of this body. Did the President agree wiih the 
Loco Focos in regard to thatact? Again, on the 
question of Executive power, aud the extent and 
increase of Executive patronage, does the Presi- 
dent agree with ‘the Whigs or these on the other 
side? For myself, I do think that, in the impres- 
sive words of Mr. Dunning, the power of the 
Executive bas increased, is increasing, and ought 
to be diminished. And then on. the one-term 
principle, what are the President's opinions? 
Does net all the world know? Hashe not put them 
in writing, and declared, over and over, that no 
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President ought to serve for more than one term? 
Has he not seen the effect of the opposite practice 
in leading a Chief Magistrate so as to use his pow- 


er as to secure his re-election to cffice? And then. 


in regard to the Sub-Treasury, what are the Presi- 
dens opinions on that point? Have gentlemen on 
the other side made up their opinion? Is there to 
be an accommodation on this point? No, sir, the 
hops of it is vain. ‘The soil of Virginia is too 
pure to produce traitors. Small, indeel, is the 
number of those who ‘have proved false to their 
principles and to their paaty. I knew the father 
of the President, Jadge Tyler, of the General 
Court in Virginia, and a purer patriot cr more 
honest man never breathed the breath of hfe; and 
Iam one of those who. hold to the safety which 
flows from honest ancestors and the purity of 
blood. 

Gentlemen are exulting over an event which 
never can and never will happen. No, gent): men, 
the President never will disgrace himsel, disgrace 
his blood, disgrace his State, disgrace his country, 
disgrace his children, by abandoning his party, and 
joining with you. Never, never. If it were among 
the possibilities of human turpitude to perpetrate 
an act like that, I cannot conceive on what principle 
or for what reason the President could rush upon a 
deed so atrocicus, and deliver himself over to in- 
famy so indelible. Nor dol know which would 
surpass in baseness, the man who could commit 
such an act of treason, or the party who would re- 
ceive and embrace and adopt one who hed thus 
disgraced himself. No, gentlemen, no; never will 
the President of the United States be guilty of such 
a crime, and, if he did commit it, the party has too 
much regard for the opinions of mankind ever to 
receive and reward him for the deed. Treason, 
while in the progress, is indeed always agreeable 
to ‘the party or country to whose benefit itis to 
inure; but when it has been perpetrated, what does 
h'story tell us the fate has been of every traitor? 
And what ought that fate fo be? If there is any 
thing like agreement between John Tyler and the 
Loco Foco party, it is simply and exclusively on 
this question of a Bank. On that one point I ad- 
mit that there is a great and unhappy difference of 
opinion between him and his political friends; but 
how can he by possibility go over to the other party, 
from whom he has always differed on every other 
poin? On allother points—~the distribution of the 
proceeds of the public Jands, the bankrupt law, 
publie economy and reform—-he agrees with us, 
Gentlemen chuckle in the confidence that he is go- 
ing to veto this bill. Ido not myself think he will. 
But, even if he does; still I say it is a moral 
impossibility that there ever can exist so infa- 
mows, so uanatural a union, as that between a 
President who has betrayed one party, and the 
other party directy opposed to him, who must have 
too much regard to their character and ike opision 
of mankind to receive and embrace him, if it 
were possibie that he could prove false and faith- 
less to his friends. 

T had not the remotest idea when I entered the 
Senate of saying a word on the present question; 
but there was a species of unauthorized exultation 
manifested by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
which I could not suffer to pass. The gentleman 
has expressed high hopes, but they are hopes doom- 
ed to be disappointed. Fally believing this, and 
being for myself determined to live and die with 
the Whig party, I thought it right tosay what I 
have done. 


Mr. BUCHANAN rose and said that he had 
listened with his usual gratification to the reply of 
the distinguished Senator from Kentucky, with the 
excepticn of a single remark. He referred to his 
{Mr. Ciay’s] allusion to the electioneering slang 
of the late contest on the subject of low wages. 
This remark was wholly unworthy of that Sena- 
tor, and he intended to answer it as it deserved. 

After some explanations between Mr. Cray and 
Mr. Bucwanan, in which the former disclaimed 
any offensive purpose m his remark on this- sub- 


ject, and said it had been uttered merely ina play- 


fal manner, aid was not- intended to’ wow 
Senator’s'feelings in the least; and, after Mr. 


cHaxan had expressed himself entirely satisied,. 


and that he was glad they. were friends again- 
Mr. Boucuaman proceeded as followsi® 00°. 
— The Senator has informed me that I donot i 
succeed in attempts at wit; and. in. this he. ig- 
doubtless correet. Iam a plain man, and speak: 
right on that which have to. say. [think Iean, 
with equal justice, réturn his compliment. -If- 1 do: 
not suzceed at wit, he as rarely succeeds in argu- 
ment. Argumentis as Hitle his provineé.as wit is 
mine. He is eloquent, as we` all knew, and sagas 
cious; and, besides, he is the very best drill-officer- 
that ever disciplined any party; but, in regard'to: 
sound logic, or what he denominates “abstractions, - 
he is not very famous. ki ae kg 
Again: the Senator says that, when we. make: 
war on pilates, we do it without: any previous des ; 
claration of war, and we may then cut and slash 
the enemy as much as we please. This remark has 
revealed to me a secret. I never before understood - 
the principles upon which tae Whig party conduct- 
ed the late Presidential campaign; and I must-say 
that, in practice, they carried out these principles: 
to admiration. Without making any declaration’ 
of their creed, their forces did ent and slash atous 
with a vengeance, whilst they- kept their- courage - 
up by Tippecanoe songs and hard cider, and:by log: 
cabins ornamented with coon skins. ‘They had been” 
so long accustomed to such revels, and they under»: 
stood the art of singing and shouting so well, that). 
when, on the night of the veto, they insulted the ` 
President of the United States at his own mansion,‘ 
by a riot of this description, they were only engaged: 
in their old vocation. : 
The honorable Senator has, with great power o 
humor, and much felicity of description, drawn for: 
us a pic'ure of the scene which he supposes'to have’ > 
been presented at the President’s hoase ‘on the ever*' 
memorable evening of the veto, It was a happy ` 
effort; but, unfortunately, it was but a faney sketch’ 
—ai least so far as Lam concerned. Iwas not there’ ` 
at all upon the oecasion. But, I ask, what sceres® 
were enacted on that eventful night at this end of 
the avenue? The Senator would bave no ‘cause - 
lo complain if I should attempt, in humble. 
imitation of him, to present a picture; trueto: 
the life, of the proceedings of himself and his 
friends. Amidst the dark and lowering clouds: of 


vised to peace and prudence. It was finally ‘con- 
cluded that, instead of making open war upon Cap- 
tain Tyler, they should resort to stratagem, and, in 
the elegant language of one of their number, that 
they should endeavor “to head”. him. The ques+ 
tion was earnestly debated by what means they 
could best accomplish this purpose; and it ‘was re“ 
solved to try the effect of ‘the *Fiscality” now be+ 
fore us. Unfortunately for th® ‘success. of «the 
scheme, “Captain Tyler” was forewarned and fore- 
armed, by means of a private and confidential lët- 
ter, addressed hy mistake to a Virginia cofee- 
house. Itis by means like this that ‘enterprises 
of great pith and momeni” often fail. But so des- 
perately intent are the Whig party still on the cre- 
ation of a Bank, that one of my frien js on this‘side 
of the House told me that'a Bank they would’ 
have, though its exchanges should be made ia 
bacon hams, and its currency be small potatoes. 
A laugh. eae : 
: Tas esis has often Jauded to the very echo 
the Macedonian phalanx, as he terms them, in the 
other Elouse, and proposed ‘their example as wore. 
thy of our imitation. Now, sir, ï never should 
have made any reference upon this flcor to. the pros 
ceed:ngs: in that House, (which is contrary. to-all 
Parliamentary rule,) had I not been driven toit: by 
the previous remarks-of the Senator. Before Hea- 
ven; I believe that the conduct of that phalanx, of 
whieh the Senator seems so proud, forebodes : the © 
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destruction of the ‘liberties of this country, unless, 


the sovereign people should frown it down forever. 
If the representatives of fifty thousand freemen can 
be deprived of the right of speech by arbitrary rules 
prescribed by a tyrannical majority, and the people 
of the United States should tamely submit to such 
a violation of their liberties in the persons of their 
representatives, then they will deserve to be slaves. 
Let. it once be fully known. throughout the 
country that those whom the people have se- 
lected: to. represent. their sentiments and their 
interests in the other branch of Congress, have 
been prevented from expressing their opi- 
nions, and have been even denied the poor pri- 
_vilege of recording their votes on questions of the 
Jast importance; and then, if their constituents 
should silently acquiesce in this usurpation, we 
shal: be subjected to the same tyranny with that 
imposed upon France bv Napoleon, when he or- 
ganized his silent Legislative Council. I did not 
believe that the Fouse of Representatives had 
been reduced to any such condition, until I read 
the able letter upon the subject of a member from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Ruerr] With that letter 
in my hand, I would go into any Congressional 
district of this Union, and, humble as I am, I 
should feel confident of obtaining the unanimous 
voice of the people in condemnation of such pro- 
ceedings as it describes. This question soars far 
above all mere party distinctions. It is one upon 
the decision of which depends the efficient exis- 
tence of our representative republican form of 
government, 

The present bill to establish a Fiscal Corporation 
was hurried through the House with the celecity, 
and, so far as the Democracy was concerned, with 
the silence of despotusm. No Democrat had an 
opportunity of raising his voice against it. Under 
the new rules in existence there, the majority bad 
predetermined that it should pass that body within 
two days from the commencement of the discus- 
sion. At first, indeed, the determination was that 
it should pass the first day; but this was too great 
an outrage,‘and the mover was graciously pleased 
to extend the time one day longer. Whilst the bill 
was in Committee of the Whole, it so happened 
that, in the struggle for the floor, no Democratic 
member succeeded in obtaining it; and, at the des- 
tined hour of fonr in the afiernoen of the second 
day, the committee rose, and all further debate 
was arrested by the previous question, The voice 
of that great party in this country to which Iam 
proud to belong, was, therefore, never heard 
through any of their representatives in the House 
against this odious mearure. Not even one brief 
hour, the limit pre: cribed by the majority to each 
speaker, was granted to any Democratic member. 

But the Democracy of the land are not only de- 
prived of the liberty of speech in the persons of 
their Representatives, but these Representatives 
are even denied the right of recording their votes 
on the ayes and noes, for or against any amend- 
ment to any bill, unleys the majority please to 
grant them this permission. Under tae rule, the 
ayes and noes cannot be demanded in Committee 
of the Whole. Every amendment offered there, 
which is disagreeable to the majority, is voted 
down wiihout any responsibility of the Represen- 
tative to his constituents, because the names of the 
voters are not recorded on the journal; and it is 
impossible to renew any such amendment after the 
bill has been reported to the Elouse, because, at 
that very instant, the gag of the previous question 
is applied, which cuis off all debate and every 
amendment not sanctioned by the committee. 
And this is the bright, the glorious example, which 
the Senator from Kentucky has so often proposed 
for the imitation of the Senate of the United Siates! 
But enough of this. 


The Senator, with his usual tact and skill, has 
seized upon a playful remark of mine in reply to 
my friend from Virginia (Mr. Ancuer] over the 
way—that, although I did not kuow at present 
what might be the opinions of Mr. Tyler, yet I 
hoped this might not long be the case. Upon this 
feeble foundation, the Senator, with that command- 
ing eloquence which is ever ready, has indulged 
himself in declaring that John Tyler would be 
guilty of the most atrocious treason, should he be 


i honorable to receive him. into our ranks. 


willing to desert his own party, and ally himself 
with the Democracy; and ia that event he has ex- 
pressed the confident belief that we would be too 
Now, 
sir, if the avowed opinions of Mr. Tylers whole 
life be, as they are, in diametrical. opposition to 
those of the Senator, what course is he to pursue? 
Mast he abandon bis- long cherished principles, 
merely because they are identical with those of the 
Democratic party? And is he to be denounced as 
a traitor for this mere coincidence of opinion? This 
would indeed be unjust vengeance. No man of 
the Democratic party, to my knowledge, either ex- 
pects or desires office or honor at bis hands. Iwill 
tell the honorable Senator, however, what we do 
intend, although we have studiously kept ourselves 
aloof from all interference with the President, and 
from every attempt to influence hisconduct. So far 
as his measures shall be in conformity with our 
principles, we shall give them a cordial and zealous 
support, Should the Senator, in utter violation, 
as we believe, cf the Constitution, again attempt 
to establish a Na‘ional Bank, with the privilege of 
spreading its branches throughout the Unien, and 
thus, by concentrating the money power, to cor- 
rept the jand; and should the President again and 
again conscientiously veto such a dangerous mea- 
sure, we shall be ever ready to yield hira our sup- 
port in a cause so righteous. Whatever the Sena- 
tor may think of us, we shail cheer him. on in the 
path of duty with “Well done, good and faithful 
servant;” you have redeemed your cowatry from 
an institution in deadly hostility both to the spirit 
and letter of our form of government. And will 
the Whigs charge him with treason for this? The 
idea of falsehood is always involved in that of 
treason; and they never can succeed in branding a 
man as a traitor for adhering to the well-known 
principles of his whole life. 

The Senator expects that President Tyler will 
approve this bill, If he does, he will then render 
himself forever infamous. His name will be the 
scorn and ridicule of one party, and the contempt 
of the other. No;he will never do it. Destiny 
has left him but one course to pursue as an honest 
man, and that is to go straight ahead and fearlessly 
perform his duty. He cannot now (turn back 
without disgrace and dishonor. Ifhe shall pursue 
this course, a vast majority of the American people 
of all political parties will award to him the merit 
of having sacrificed all his personal feelings, and 
encoun‘ered the frowns of many of his ancient 
friends, from a sacred regard to the Constitution 
and welfare of his country. This will be his re- 
ward. He will then stand forever in a niche of the 
temple of Fame, associated with those pure and 
exalted patriots who have sacrificed all selfish con- 
siderations to save the country. ` 

As for onr party, we want neither patronage nor 
power, from John Tyler. We shall give him a 
liberal and manly snpport whenever we believe he 
deserves it. Let all the offices anda'l the honors 
be given, with our hearty consent, to those who 
elected him. 

Whea I rose in reply, [had intended to recipro- 


cate the kindness of the Senator, and makes a- 


speech to the Whig caucus for him, ashe has 
done to the President for me. It was my purpose 
ts have presented to the Senate a faint imitation 
of what I conjecturs he must have said on that 
night of sorrow andgieam. [think I know the 
Senator weil enovgh to imagine jast such a speech 
as he must have made upon that ceeasion. But I 
forbear. It mast have been both eloqueut and 
efficient; for I believe, in my soul, that no other 
drill-officer in existence could have reaminated his 
dispirited and seattered forces, and again 
brought them up to the charge in solid column, 
to sustain such a thing as this “Fiscal Corpora- 
tion.” 


Mr. CALHOUN said he had been aware of the 
previously expressed opinions of President Tyler 
in regard toa former distribution bill. Bat there 
could bz nothing inconsistent with those opinions 


should he veto that which had just been sent to 
him. The report alluded to had been made many 
years ago, at a time when there was a large surplus 


in the Treasury, which lay like an incubus upon the 
Government. The Distribution bill at that time, too, 
had been limited to. five years, besides other. points 
in-which it differed from that just passed. This 
had- passed when there was corfessedly a deficit of 
revenue, when the Government was under the ne- 
cessity of borrowivg, and when high taxes were be- 
ing laid on the necessaries of life tosupply the wants 
of the Treasury. Now, waiving all questions as to 
the constitutionality of such a bill, (on which, how- 
ever, he totallyldisagreed with ‘he Senator from Ken- 
tucky,) on the point of its expediency the difference 
between them was as broad as the distance between 
east and west. The President might veto the bill 
on the simple ground of its inexpediency; for never 
was aby measure more inexpedient. The Presi- 
dent, then, in entire consisteccy with all his previ- 
ous declarations, had it perfectly within his option 
to sign the bill or not. Besides, there was a reser- 
vation in his recommendation of such a measure 
in his message, viz: that it should not violate the 
compromise; but who could believe that such must 
not be the effect of it? for, by the most preposte- 
rous of all arrangements, the Senate had passed 
the distribution bill before the revenue bill. Ac- 
cording to the Senator’s own showing, he could dis- 
pense with the duty on tea and coffee. So, if the 
President signed the distribution bill, he would not 
only give away the proceeds of the public lands, 
but would at the same time violate the compro- 
mise. 

Bat the Senator denied that the issue is now be- 
tween the old Federal and Democratic parties. Mr. 
C. would appeal to any gentleman at all acquaint 
ed with our history, whether such measures as 
funding the public debt, enacting a high protective 
tariff, aad extravagance in appropriation, were not 
the true destructive measures of the old Federal 
party?—and whether the object of this extra session 
had not been to revive that system, in opposition 
to that of the old Republican party? The Senator 


had asked whether that party had ever been the. 


advocates of Executive power? Mr. C. replied, 
never. And thcy now opposed the Senator’s mea- 
sures beeause they were all designed to augment 
that power. . The constitutional power of the Pre- 
sident never was or could be formidable, unless it 
was accompanied by a Congress which was pre- 
pared to corrupt the Constitution, The Senavor, 
while he professed to make war on patronage, 
was, in reality, laying the foundation for it, deep 
and strong. 

The veio power had always been advocated by 
the prominent men of the Demceratic party. And 
so far from being monarchical in its character, it 
was, on the contrary, the most popular of all the 
constitutional powers. It was the instrament pro- 
vided for stopping a dominant majority, when it 
was disposed to violate the Constitution. It had al- 
ways been exercised by Republican Presidents: 
never by those in lavor ot Federal doctrines. If the 
President desired to secure for himself strength, let 
him put his veto both on the Bank and Distribution 
bills. If be did this, the Whig party would be as 
powerless as an infant. As to ihe few remaining 
mea:ures, there would be nothing to fear. To veto 
such a bill as the Distribution bill, would bea 
werk worth doing. The President was bound to 
look at the question of expediency; and he owed it 
to the Constitation and to himself to pu: his veto on 
both mearures, Ifhe did this, Mr. C. hoped he 
would receive a firm, steady, unwavering support. 

After some remarks from Mr. Wanker, in oppe- 
sition to the bill— 

Mr. RIVES remarked, with very great warmth 
of indignation, on the impropriety and unpartia- 
mentary character of the debate, whieh, discussing 
the probable action, not yet known, of aeo-ordinate 
depariment of the Government, he considered as 
out of all character. Mr. R. complained, more es- 
pecially, of the strong terms of denunciation hypo- 
thetically employed by Mr. Cray, and which Mr. 
R. understood to be conditioned on the President’s 
sending a second veto, 


Mr. CLAY denied this; and reminded Mr. R. 
that they were conditioned on the President forsak- 
ing his party, and going over to the Loco Focos. 

Mr. RIVES said he was glad to hear this; and 
he should hold the Senator to his explanation. 
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Mr: R: having objected no less to the proffers of. | 
support, and the prophecies of popularity which 
were held out to the President by Mr. CALHOUN 
and others, in case he should vete the bill— p 

Mr. CALHOUN denied that he had made prof- 
fers of any kind, or tendered to the President any 
advice, save operly in his place. 

Mr. RIVES reminded him thathe had advised 
the President to s'rike at the Land bi!l and strike 
at the Bank bill; had told bim thit boldness. was 
his true poliey; and that the veto would be popular. 
The Senator seemed to desire that the President 
would breakfast on one veto, dine ona second, and 
sup upon a third. He warmly protested against 
all such discussions; the whole debate wes inflam- 
matory—nay, was revolutionary; it seemed intend- 
ed to:prepare the public mind for an ouibreak of 
indignant fury. ‘The question was not whether 
President Tyler wou'd veto this bill, but whether 
the Senate should pass it.. In its present form, Mr. 
R. could not vote for it.” 

Mr. CALHOUN said the Senator had worked 
himself into a great rage without any reason. Tne 
President had no right to send his opinions to the 
Senate by any channel but through his official acts. 
The Senator fiom Virginia was in the babit of 
visiting the White House-—of giving and recsiving 
advice there. Had he not advised the Presideat to 

- veto this bill? 

[Mr. Rives (with great emotion) answered, 
“No | 

Mr. ©. said that an independent Senator had no 
chance here with one who was otherwise. One 
went to the President; the other did not. The 
Senator had got into a very great heat, but had said 
nota word upon the bill. All bis rage had been 
expended upon Mr. C. and other Senators, whom 
he had undertaken to lecture. Mr. C. thought the 
President would do well to veto this bill. This he 
should say, freely; and the Senator might make 
what he pleased of it. 

Mr. KING expressed an agreement with Mr. 
Rives as to the irregular and improper character 
of the debate. He had no advice to give to Presi- 
dent Tyler, either here or elsewhere. He admitted 
that the fancy picture drawn by Mr. Clay was a 
pretty sketch; it had been happily hit off, and lacked 
but one ingredient, which was truth. Mr. K. bad 
not been at the Presideni’s on the night alluded to; 
neither had the Senator from Missouri, (Mr. BEN- 

‘ON. 

Me. CLAY. Wil the honorable Senator say 
that the party was not there? 

Mr. KING. On my sou’, I do not know; but 
the Senator from Virginia near me [Mr. ARCHER} 
does know, for I unders‘and he was there, 


Mr. ARCHER. I was there, and I think there 
‘was no other Whig beside myseif upon the ground; 
but the apartment was full of genulemen on the 
other side. [A laugh] 


Mr. KING. The decency party, I understand, 
was out of doors, Was the honorable Senator 
from Kentucky there? If se, he had no doubt 
that order would have been preserved. [A laugh.] 
Mr. K. had heard that the Senator’s name was 
loudly cheered. (Laughter ] 

Mr. ARCHER said he was bound to state, 
that, although there was a large number inside the 
house, they were not in the least tumultuous, 

Mr. WRIGHT had felt deep regret at witness- 
ing the course of the debate, but he undertook to 
censure no one. He thought he could see the trae 
cause lying beneath; it was to be found in the fast 
that the Senate was engaged in acting a second time 
upon the same subject. The minority had resisted 
the bill for a Fiscal Bank in the best way they 
could; and when it was decided against them, they 
had a right to conclude that the subject was dis- 
posed of for this session. Why had this painful 
and improper debaté occurred? Because they had 
violated the principles of parliamentary law by in- 
troducing a new bill, during the same sevsion, on & 
matter that had been settled. The Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. BERRIEN] had spent more than „half 
his able argument in showing that the President 
was bound to sign the bill. 

Mr. BERRIEN said he had commented only on 
the Presideht’s official acts. i 


& 


Mr. WRIGH P said this did but the more exhibit 
ihe utter impropriety of the discussion. 

Mr. SEVIER kere made a question of order, on 
the ground of irrelevancy, and urged the question 
on the bill. 

The CHAIR was understoad to decide that it 
was ont of order now to argue that the bill was not 
orderly before the Senate. © f 

Mr. WRIGHT resumed, insisting that the Presi- 
dent had acted in strict conformity with principles 
avowed by him for twenty years, and had been 
charged with treachery mereiy bec«use he would 
not throw away his esnscience, in obedience to a 
caucus mandate. Which was the worse treason, 
to abandon his party, or violate his oath? Tre bill 
had been hailed, in another place, wth a broad 
laugh at the odd attempt to ‘‘nead” the President. 
It looked as if this bl had been prepared merely to 
embarrass him in his course. Mr. W. had not ex- 
changed a word with the President about the mat- 
ter; buc he believed that the friends of a National 
Bank looked on this as a very miserable affair, 

Mr. PRESTON remarked on the wide latitude 
of debate which had been indulge¢, and particularly 
by the Senator from New York who had just taken 
his seat. 

Mr. WRIGHT explained. 

Mr. PRESTON, however, still insisted that the 
strain of imputation which had been indulged in, 
as to the purposes of those who had introduced the 
bill, was unparliamentary, and very reprehensible. 
Who were the friends of President Tyler, if not the 
Whig pariy? Who would stand by him, if not Mr. 
P. who was one of that party? 

Mr. WRIGHT again explained. 

Mr. PRESTON continued to animadvert with 
much severity on the efforts making to produce 
alienation betweea the President and his Whig 
friends. Mr. P. said that if the voice of an old 
and tried friend could reach the President’s ear, a 
friend who never could forget what he had done on 
a certain memorable occasion, he would hear it ut- 
tering a peremptory contradiction of those thousand 
false and malicious rumors with which the very air 
was poisoned. 

Mr. P. admitted the irregularity of the debate, 
but dwelt upon the great difficulty of checking it 
in time, or of restraining it after it had been par- 
tially permitted. Efe Jamented the want of official 
reverence for the Presidenv’s distinguished station. 
Such a course of remark tended to impair the 
force of our Republican institutions. ‘The pre- 
sumption was, that every high public officer would 
do his duty; and be denounced the practice of 
giving advice to the Executive from the floor of 
cither House of Congress. 

Mr. SEVIER here called to order, and pressed 
for a vote upon the bill. 

Mr. PRESTON greatly admired the zeal which 
the President’s professing friends had manifested 
to cast a broad shield over his official acts; but 
he hoped that distinguished individual would look 
to his real friends, those whose efforts had raised 
him to his present station, and not to men who hat 
ridiculed, ‘reviled, and spit upon him. The 
Whigs admitted of some differences of opinion 
among their ranks; they were no trained and 
drilled Land of mercenaries. The Whig towers 
were to bedefended on the great militia principle 
of voluntary exertion in a common cause. 

Mr. PIERCE said he did not intend to prolong 
the debate. He would now waive his right to 
speak, in order that they might get a vote on the 
bill. Hehad the floor something like an hour 
ago, but yielded it to his friend from New York, 
[Mr. Wricut ] He chose to consult the disposi- 
tion of his friends on both sides of the chamber; 
and if they, at this ate hour of the day, and period 
of the session, would have heard him with patience, 
he would have made some reply to the very extra- 
ordinary remarks of the Senator from Virginia, 
(Mr. Rives} He had heard in that Chamber the 
course and conduct of the two preceding Presiden's, 
past and present, animadverted upon inno mea. 
sured tems, and the future acis of one anticipated, 
in language the most caustic and severe. Bat in 
the estimation of the Senator from Virginia, the 
hour had arrived when an approximation to this 


was a wild shooting from our sphere, and an inva- | 


sion of Executive independesce: He had no doubt: 
that Executive independence woul Leppreciatenow; - 
as fortunately ithad on former occasions; what be~ 
longed to it. Phe Senator from South. Carolina ‘ 
bad boasted of the free and uncontrolled action of: 
that side of the Chamber. . Now he-had-tco much’ 
regard to the feelings of impatiene> on. both sides, 
to reply to either of the gentledien, whatever he 
might have done an hour ago, Wheth-r they were 
free and uncontrolled, was a question which it..did 
not become him to pretend to setle, The «people: 
of the covntry would pass upon it, and their: judg- 
ment would be irreversible. : aed 
Mr. BERRIEN expressed. a desire to reply to 
the earher part of Mr, Bucaanan’s speech, which’ 
related more to the merits of the bill than his: 
closing remarks, and could rot consent that the- 
debate should terminate with that speech unan< 
swered. He therefore moved that the Senate «ads 
ourn. - Mo 
M^. BUCHANAN wished to set himself right. 
The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Berrien] had 
cast on him the whole blame of this irrelevant dee» 
bate. Now he bad done nothing to provoke it be- 
yond a mere playful reply to some remarks of his 
friend from Virginia, [Mr. Ancuer.] as to the pros- 
pect of aveto. He had merely tuilowed in his 
train. The Senator from Kentucky had then come 
out upon him in a manner such as that Senater 
thought proper. Mr. B. did not complain... That 
matter was all over. He was willing to take’ his. 
share of the responsibility; but that he: had led off 


‘the ball he utteriy denied. 


Mr. LINN appeaied to Mr. Berrien to suffer: 
the vote to be taken on the bill. As: to the appré- 
hension of being whipped, they had all, he thought, 
been whipped to-day. Gentlemen had better go 
home and bind uo their bruises. The debate had 
already reached a preity high point of excitement, 
and if it were suffered to go on would grow fue 
rious. If Mr. L. should permit himself to reply. 
now, he should feel impelled to carry the war 
home iato the opposite camp, and to push the knife 
to the handle. He thought it belter to adjourn. 

Mr. BERRIEN remonstrated, and insisted upon 
his right to reply. ` ; 

Mc. CALHOUN. Go on; we will hear you. 

Mr. BERRIEN said the Senator from South. 
Carolina was kind. He was willing to hear, ard 
he wished Mr. B. to speak at the end of such ad 
exhausting day as this; but Mr. B. had rather 
throw himself upon his rights before the Senate, 
than upon the courtesy of the Senator from South 
Cafolina. : 

Mr. SEVIER demanded the yeas and na: s upon 
adjournment, and, the motion having passed in: the 
affirmative, the Senate adjourned. GA a AE 
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Tine Senate having the same subject under con 
sideration, afisra speech from Mr. Simmons— 

Mi. BERRIEN said: Mr. President, if no other 
gentleman is disposed to address the Senate, it will 
perhaps be proper, before ihe question is taken: on 
the engrossment of this bill, that I should reply. ` 
briefly to the arguments which have been. urged 
against it. In the very outset, I desire: to acquit 
myself of havisg, in the opening remarks which: I 
addressed to the Senate, in any degree contributed 
to the discussion which has follewed concerning 
the views and opinions of the President in relation 
to the measure under consideration, especially as 
these views and opinious have been collected from 
the rumors of the day. I would, moreover, diss 
tinctly repel, as I now do, the suggestion that this 
bill bas been framed with any view to embarrass 
the action of that distinguished citizen in-the:exer- 
cise of his constitutional fancions—in-any spirit 
which is inconsistent with a sincere and cherished 
regard for the inuividnal,. or with ihe respect and 
deference which are justly due and cherfuily tene; 
tered to the Chief Executive Magistrate. I said 
then, and I repeat now, that the provisions of this 
pill were arranged with a view to secure, and that 
they are calculated to secure, the co-operation. of 
the co-ordinate department of the Government 
without whose sanction it cannot become a law; 
put then,.as now, I referred in- support of this. 


assertion to the opinions expressed by the President). 
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in his official communications to the Senate. These 
were, in my judgment, calculated to show that the 
institution which it is the purpose of this bill to 
establish was conformed to the recommendation of 
that officer, in his opening message to Congress, 
and. that the faculties with which it is proposed to 
invest it were. even more limited than those con- 
tained inthe projet submitted by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, with the approbation of the Presi- 
dent.. 'Then, as now, that paper was understood to 
be, as it undeniably was, the result of the delibe- 
rate and ‘anxious consideration of his constitutional 
advisers, ratified and approved by himself. Un- 
less, then,. the views of the Executive had under- 
gone an entire change, of which, in the long inter- 
val which-had been employed in the discussion of 
the measure, he had failed to advise us, (and of 
which change, if it had occurred, speaking with 
perfect respect, but looking to his previous official 
communications, we had just right 10 expect that 
he would have advised us,) I said then, and Ire- 
peat now, that the bill under consideration is ca!- 
culated to receive bis sanction. Texpressly ex- 
cluded all reference to the rumors of the day, and 
limited myself entirely to the recorded expressioa 
of his opinions, as these were disclosed on the jour- 
nal of the Senate. If, however, we may for a mo- 
ment extend cur view, and seek information from 
a source which the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Waianr] has characterised as official—from a daily 
journal which that Senator has designated as the 
official organ of the Administration, and the au- 
thorized expositor of its views—we shall fin! ample 
confirmation of the assertion which I have made. 
It will be recollected that the bill which was re- 
ported by the Senator from Kentucky proposed the 
establishment of a bank of discount and deposite, 
with the privilege, also, of dealing in bills of ex- 
change, It was this power of local di-ccunt, to 
be exercised in the several States, wih or without 
their consent, which forme] the ground of the Pre- 
sident’s cbjection to that bill. I hold in my band 
a number of that journal, containing au editorial 
article on the first veto of the President, from 
which I desire to read the following extract. The 
writer is discussing the question of the powers with 
which it is necessary to invest a Bank of the United 
States, to qualify it to conduct the fiscal operations 
of the Government, and he says: 

“Tf then, itean be shown that such a corporation, without 
the discounting power, and lniled to operate in eachanges, 
could sustain itself, and even make reasonable profit by such a 
business, while it fulfilied its dutics lo the Government, what 
pretence could there be foradding this vast and dangerous 
power ofdiscounting}” 

And again: f 

“The business of dealing in egchanges ulone itis well known, 
is now and has long been abundantly sufflcient to maintain and 
make large profits for such an institution,” 

Soll turther: 

“Ifa Bank is to he chariered, let those who believe in its ne- 
cossity limit ite operations lo cavhaunges,? &c, 

Finally, after having shown, as he supposes, 
that the discounting power is. not necessary to a 
Bank, the writer conelndes thus: 

“That it can live and thrive without it, puts it beyond the 


power of Congress and the President to give it such a faculty; 
and no man who believes that fact can reconcile it with bis 


oath to support the Constitution to vote for such a bill, or to 
sign ti,” 

The passages which I have italicised serve dis- 
tinctly to point out the object and end of the arti- 
cle. It was to show that the President could not, 
and why he could not, “reconcile it with bis oath 
to support the Constitution” to sign.a bill to esta- 
blish a Bank of the United States which was in- 
vested with the discounting power; and, having 
done this, to recommend to the advocates of such 
an institution to “Hmi its operation to exchanges.” 
That recommendation is adopted in the bill now 
under enrsideration. F leave this part of the sub- 
ject with the reiteration of the opinion, if the views 
of the President are to be collected from his com- 
munications, and those made by his authority to 
the Senate, or from the journal to which I have re- 
ferred, and unless they have undergone a change, 
of which he has not advised us, that we are en- 
titled to expect bis cordial co-operation. 

And now, sit, I address myself io the argument 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bucua- 
NaN.] In the observations which Lsubmitted to 
the Senate, on cpening this discussion, I endeavored 
to deduce from the power to lay and collect taxes 
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the right of Congress to create a esrporaiion, and 
to invest it with the faculty of dealing in exchange, 
which this bill proposes. Bur F said further, that 
this right mizght-also be derived from the commer- 
cial power—the power to regulate foreign com- 
merce and that between the seve:al Sates. I con- 
tented myself with stating this position, expressly 
disclaiming any intenjjon of arsuing it, and I did 
not argue it. Itseem®, sir, thet the intimation of 
this opinion ha3 affecied the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania with the utmost surprise. Tam, so faras 
the observation of that honorable Senator has ex- 
tended, the first adventurer in this region of specn- 
lation, with a solitary exception, which occurred 
some two years since in this chamber, most forta- 
nately for me, in the person of an individual 
who then occupied a distinguished position here; 
and that opinion was encountered at the instant 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania in an argu- 
ment ia which he congratulates himself with 
having the conenrrence of the Senator from 
Kentucky, [Mr. Cray] Sir, it was a just sub- 
ject of gratulation, The concurring opinion of 
that distinguished individual, on a question of 
constitutional law, might well have strengthen- 
ed the conviction of the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia. Nevertheless, the opinion remains, and even 
at this disadvantage may be sustained on its own 
merits. The argument of the hunorable Senator, 
as well from its intrinsic foree as feom the cireum- 
stance to which I have adverted, has of eourse 
dwelt pleasantly in his remembrance, and yet 
it seems to me that iis stronger points must have 
faved from hismemory. Certainly, they eannot 
have been stated here. [is whole eancontrated foree 
may be expressed in one single, overpowering pro- 
position, which is thes presented by tha Senator: 
The power to regulate commeree does not iacude 
thep wer to make a paper currency, beeause a 
power to regulate docs not canfera power to cre: 
ate. Ifthe Senator from Pennsylvania will par- 
don me, the proposition is bota untenable and in- 
apt  Itcannot be proved, and, if it could, would 
not affect the opinion which [ bsve expressed. 
In the playful contest which he maintained the 
other day with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr 
[Cuay,] the palm of wit and eloquence wasaward- 
ed to the latter, while that of argnmentative power 
was assigned to the Senator from Penrey'vania, 
Itisasan exereise of this high mental faculty 
that U propose now to examine this argument very 
briefly. 

The proposition is, that the power to regulate 
does not include the power to create; and conse- 
quently that the power to regulate commerce can- 
not confer a power to ereate a paper currecey. 
Now I affirm, on the contrary, that the power to 
regulate does include the power to create; and, 
what will startle the Senator still more, the power 
to destroy. No one doubts that the proner depart- 
ment, in the exercise of the tre raking power, 
might open our ports to the añm'ssion of artic'es 
which had been theretcfore inhibited, and stipulate 
in our behalf fora like admission, and for like 
purposes, into the ports of a foreign nation. Tt is 
equally clear, that Congress, in its ordinary legis- 
lation, might remove an existing inhibition in our 
ports to the commerce cf srach foreign naticn, and 
make the removal contingent upon some cquiva- 
lent provision in behalf ef our commeres. Con- 
gress would thus create a commerce which had no 
previous existence, but which wascalled into be- 
ing by virtue ofits power to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations. It isaslittle to be doubted 
that Congress, in the exercise of this same power, 
in any case not protected by treaty sti 
might inhibit the egress of our own ve 
forbid the iogrest of those of uny foreign ration, 
and thus destroy an existieg commerce, You 
had an example cf sach an exercise of the power 
to regulate commerce in the embargo and non- 
tercourse acts, which temporarily destroyed it; 
the constitutionality of which was affirmed by your 
jud-cial tribunals. Tt is manifest, then, tha! Con- 
gress has the power to create or to destroy tha very 
subject-matter of the grant-—the commerce itself, 
wh'ch it is empowered by the Constitution to re- 
gulate. But thisgocs beyond what was necessary 
to show the fallacy of the proposition against 
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which I am contending. That proposition is, that 
Congress’ has no right, under the commercial 
power, to. create an instrument which is necessary 
to that commerce which: it is empowered to rega- 
late, however indispensable that instrument may 
be to its regulation, No one doubts that a sound 
currency is thus necessary to a weil regulated 
commerce. But if the right to regulate is, as that 
proposition asserts, to be limited to the arrange- 
meni of the existing instruments of commerce, and 
cannot be extended to the creation of new ones, 
whence does Congress derive the power to builda 
light-house or beacons, to put down a buoy, or to 
erect a piet? Can it be traced to any other source 
than the constitutional grant of power to regulate 
commerce? Thus then, sir, I venture to presume 
that the opinion which [ have expressed, rare as it 
may be, and opposed as it unhappily isto the high 
authority egainst wh ch Tam contendizg, is ne- 
vertheless demonstrated. : 

But I have said that the. proposition of the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania was not only untenable, but 
that it was also inapt; that it does not meet the po- 
sition it was intended to annihilate. The opinion’ 
which I have expressed does not require me to 
prove that Congress, under the commercial grant, 
has the power to create a currency. Congress does 
possess that power, but derives it from a different 
grant. Tne power which this bill proposes to call 
into exercise is not the creation of a new currency, 
but the regulation of an existing one. It does, in- 
deed, author ze the corporation to isue its own 
notes, but these will form a small portion of the 
currency of the United States, and the creation of 
such acurreney is not a substantive object of th 
bil, Tis object is the regulation of the existing 
currency of the United States, which has become 
the eurrency of the Unien. To the extent of its 
issues, it wiil farnich a sonnd currency; bat this is 
not the purpose of its creation. . [ts issues will be 
but ancillary to that purpose. ‘With these and its 
oiher means, it will regulate exchange, whether it 
be that sf ine Government or of individuals, and, 
by the power which it will pessess from being the 
collector and depository of the pubiic dues, will 
prevent excessive issues by the State banks, and 
thus aid in regulating the carrency created by them. 

But the quo mods in which this power is to be 
exercised is not the question in controversy be- 
tween the Senator from Peansylvania and myself. 
It is the right, in whatever manner, to regulate the 
currency, under the grant of the power to rezulate 
commerce, which he denies. Now the currency 
to be regulated is that of the States. The power of 
each S ate to regujaic its eurreney does not extend 
beyond the limits of the State, and its power to re. 
gulate commerce is confined to its own interior 
trafic. ‘The States have parted with the power to 
regulate their commerce with each other, and can- 
not by mutual compsct give existence to or ade- 
quately regulate a common currency. This is, 
nevertheless, indispensable to their commerce with 
each other. Their own currency may be adequa'e 
to the purposes of their interior commerce, and 
jnacequate to any other. Within the limits of the 
Sigte its norainal is its real value—beyond those 
limits it becomes depreciated. For the purposes 
of commerce within the State it is at par; as an 
instrument of commerce with the citizens of other 
States it is depreciated; and no single Staie and no 
combination of States can apply the remedy. 
What then? Must the commerce between the 
States, which the Constitution bas confided to the 
guardianship of Congress, be left without a cur- 
rency adequate to its wants, because they have 
divested themselves of the power to regulate that 
commerce or to provide that currency? Can this 
Government, iavesied as it is with the whole 
power to regulate foreign evrameree and that be- 
tween the Siates, absolve itself from the obligaiion 
to provide a currency which sbail be adequare to 
the wants of thatcom*erce? Especially, can this be 
so, when, in the very clause of the Constitution which 
contains the grant, there is expressly superadded a 
power to pass all laws which may be necessary and 
proper to carry that grant into full execution. 
Suipped as the States are by their constitutional 
compact of the power to regulate their commerce 
with each other or with foreign nations, or the cur- 
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rency which is indispensable to it, from the moment 
when these extend beyond thar territorial limits, 
must they continue to lanzuisk under the evils of a 
deranged currency because Congress has not the 
powertorelieve them? No,sir. Atthat precise point 
where the power cf the States over ihe subject ter- 
minates that of this Government begins. H is a 
necessary incident to the power to regulate that 
portion of the commerce of the States. If a 
sound currency be necessary to 4 successful com- 
merce, the exclusive power of this Government to 
regulate the one necessarily begets the puwer and 
includes the obligation to regulate the other. All 
the while, Mr. President, it must be borre in mind 
that the full and whole power which is asserted in 
this bill is also most clearly and plain'y deducible 
from the taxing power? . If, therefore, the brief 
argument which I have thus addressed i9 you 
should bave failed to accomplish it purpose by 
showing that it resulis also from the power to re- 
gulate commerce, the original grant, as I endea- 
vored in the openizg argument 1o deduce it from 
the power to lay and collect taxes, is still intact 
and intangible. $ 

I pause here to notice a remark of the Senator 
from New York,[ Mr. Wricar J} Ithas been the prac- 
tice of gentlemen in the Cpposition, durizg this 
extraordinary session of the Senate, (I trast itis not 
the established usage of its ordinary siitings,) to de- 
nounce in terms not always consistent with good 
taste, or respectful to those who differ from them, 
each suecestive measure which has been presented 
by the majority to their consideration. Jt js in 
this spirit that the Senator from New York đe- 
nounces the present biil as a miserable and ridicu- 
lous abortion; and represents it as having been >e- 
ceived with shouts of laughter in the Representa- 
tives’ Chamber, where it was originally reported. 
Mr. President, if we admit the truth ofthe apho- 
rism which connects ridicule with wit, it isequally 
cerlain that this is a weapon which is often wielded 
against a measure which cannot be successfully 
encountered in the fair field of argument. The 
Senator from New York is expertin its use. I do 
not speak from the evidence which he bas afforded 
on this occasion. H he is correct in his informa- 
tion of the manner in which this bill was received 
at the other end of the Capitol, and participates in 
that feeling, it gives lititle promise of that deli- 
berate consideration which is cue to a measnre of 
relief toa suffering people—one which comes to 
us with*so decisive an expressicn of the approba- 
tion of their immediate Representatives. 

The Senator from New York has found sno- 
ther objection to this measure, more grave in its 
charac:er, bat which may be met with equal fa- 
cility. He objects to this proceeding as unpariia- 
mentary, on the ground that, having acted during 
the present session upon a bill similar in some of 
its provisions to that which is now under conside- 
ration, we cannot entertain the present bill. Si, 
the Senator is under a misapprehension. The 
joint rule to which he refers, and the principle of 
parliamentary law on which it is founded, are ex- 
elusively confined to the action of the two branches 
of the Legislature, and have no application to a 
bill whiea, havicg passed both Honses, has failed 
to become a jaw by the inierposition of the Execn- 
tive veto. This, which is obvious on the slightest 
examination, is abundantly confirmed by prece- 
dent, “fhe first bill passed by Congress to appor- 
tion the ratio of representation was reterned by 
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tive, with his objections to it, op the ground that 
it was unconstitutional. A second bili on the 
same subject was introduced and passed at the 
same Session. 

[Mr. Bzaren here read the journal of the House 
of Representatives, showing the proceedings in that 
case } . 

Mr. President, in the brief conversaticn which 
occurred on the motion for the reference of this 
bill to a select committee, the Senator from Penne 
sylvania [Mr. Bucuawan] triumphantly quoted an 
expression which has passed into a maxim, “ihat 
thereis but one step from the sublime to the ridi- 
culows,” and applying it to tke object of the pro- 
posed reference, professed his unwillingness to 
place the Senator from Kentucky [Mr Cray] in 


-any such provisions, 


so unenviabie a pesition as to assign to him the 
conduet o? this hil. The Senator froe Pennsyl- 
vania is pteaxed wih this sparkling paradox, and 
reiterates itin tbis discussion, Usm:nofui of the 
frienély admenition that this is not bis peculiar ta- 
lent, h= resorts to it to effet, by a not very fortu- 
nate ettempt at wit, what bis argument had failed 
to aecomplish. Ef the Senafor will permit me, sir, 
I will contest the prop: sition which so fascinates his 
imagination. [tis not true that there is but one step 
from the subime to the ridiculous. The jeu 
despri of a disinguivhed man may amuse the 


fancy, but it cannot place in juxtaposition objects ` 


so immeasurably distant from each other. That 
which js trely sublime makes no approach to that 
whichis realy yidieulcus. The space between 
them isas great asthe interval which separates 
any two precisely an‘agonist characteristics of hu- 
man sction, or totally opposite qualities of the cb- 
jects of buman contemplation. The propinguity 
is in the miad of him who imagines in Beyond 
the domain cf fancy, in the region of truth and 
reality, what istraly sablime in nature or in hu- 
man conduet, in thought er in action, is as widely 
distant fom whatever is ridiculous it either, as 
the fair, manly, intellectual discussion of a+ ques- 
tion deeply in eresting to the American people is 
froin tbat other mode of 2 sion which it has 
been the fate of this bill to encounter. 

2 Benator from Pennsylvania bas carefully 
mined this bill, nating its various provisions 
and omissions, Of these last he has enceifird 
e followine: J. The omission to require a 
t amount of capital to be paid in before 
the institution is permitted to commence i's opeta- 
tiens, which be thinks will render it a mere asso- 
ciation of speculators. The stockholders, he says, 
wil be men ef this dereription, not real capitalists, 
and the business of the instimtien will be conducted 
accordicaly. “Fre speenlator will pay his tea dol- 
lars per share ai the time of subseribing, and then, 
in the Jansuagé of the Senator, “will Ay his kite 
for the residue ofthe sum whieh is necessary to 
comple'a the poymentef his steck.” Now, sir, 
notwithstancing the careful pernet of this bill, it 
has esexped the $ cr’s Ghservation that this pay- 
ment of ten dollars per share autherizes nothing 
more than the mere preliminary measures for the 
organization of the institation, by publishing the 
requiste , and preceeding to the election 
of aires at not until four millions have 
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been actuallp received on sccount of the subscrip- 
tions to the capital, (exclusive of the subscristion 
by the United States.) in bullion, gold or silver 
coin, Treasury notes, or ecrtificates of stock, can 
these directors comm: nee their operations, 

The omission of the provision which was con- 


tained in the former bill forbidding the renewal of 
a ncte or bill, and that which inhibited members of 
Congress from reeciving an accommodatien at the 
} re lie next objections which are urged by 
the Senator from Perns;lvania, Cne answer may 
be given to both. There is no place in this bill for 
‘They were properly inserted 
in the form r bill, because that contained a power 
te establish ¢ffises cf discount and deposite in the 
several States, with the power of discounting pro- 
missory notes, affording to borrowers the ordinary 
banking facilivies, and thus entering into compsti- 
tion with the Siate bsnks in the business of local 
diseounis. This tastitution is created for no such 
prrposs, and is inves'ed wiih no such power. Its 
sing'e faculty isthat of deatiog in bills of exchange, 
to an extent w? imited by its charter, If the 
direciors confine mselves to its provisions, they 
will make no lean or aceommedation, They have 
ne power to make any. It would be absurd to for- 
bid them to make a ioan er accommodation to a 
member of Congress, er to renew a loan already 
made to any body, since, by the cherter, they ar 

noi anthorized to make the first loan to ary one. It 
would bs worse. Tt would bean implied adm ssion 
of the existence of a power which, by the provi- 
sions of the charter, they do not possess. If they 
violate these provisions, as the Senator frora Penn- 
sylvania asserts they will do, that charter is liable 
to forfeiture, and provision is made for the prompt 
enforeementof this Hability. Bat the Senator urges 
the difficulty of enforcing this restriction. In his 


view it will be totally inoperative. Restrict the in. 
stitution as you may, it will, as he contends, still 
afford these loans and accomimodatiuns. AR at- 
tempts to prevent it will be merely futile. “Why, 
then, cavil at the absence of restiictions which hé, 
himself admits will be value'ess? © The fact that: it 
is impossible to restrain a monéyed corperation 
within the limits of its charter, if it be trae, would 
be an objection to the creation of any such corpos 
ration, but not, surely, to the omission of ‘a provi» 
sion in its charter which ‘the objector himself de- 
nounces as valueless. The real security against 
all such violations of the charter was stated in the 
Opening argument. I: consists in the fidelity of the 
Girectory, in the checks which are created: by the 
administrative organization of the instituuon, in 
the interest of the stockholders-—ex:phatically in- 
this last consideration. Having regard to this, the 
directors will necessarily prefer real business paper, 
and this will be in sufficient quantity to employ a 
much larger amount of means than this institution 
will have atcomman4. I refer on this point to the 
very able and practical view which has been taken 
by the Senator from Rhode Island, [Mr. Simmons,] 
and, strengthened as my own convictions have been 
by his illustration of this ‘portion of the subject, I 
discard all apprehension from. this source. 

The idea that this institution will, ia its prac i- 
cal operation, be wholly devoted to the purposes 
of the speculator, still haunts the’ imagination of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, aud is presented 
and reiterated in every stage of his: remarks. I 
wish I could remove the Senator’s apprehensions, 
for I am sure they are honestly entertained.’ “His 
sympathies are awakened for the mechanic and 
retail dealer. They can obtain no accommoda- 
tions at such an institution. Why nov? If the 
cours2 of their business requires them to draw a 
bill of exchange, or to purchase one for remittance, 
they will find the same facilites as any: other, 
classes of the community. The spirit which pré- 
vails in such an jnstituiion is interest, not favor. 
If they have a gco:! bill to sell, or money wiih 
which to buy one, they will be promptly attended 
io. Uf the nature of their bugitess does not lead 
them to dcal in exchange, they cannot of course 
do business with this institution, becatse it is 
limited by its charter to that particular dealing. 
But is this a cause of complaint? The State banks. 
are opentothem. The power to accommodate 
them has been denied to this institution. ` You 
might as well quarrel with a mechanic of one par- 
ticular class, beezuse he could not furnish you 
with articles which he did not make, but which 
were manufactured, by another. 

The same disturbing idea now presents itself in 
another form to the mind cf the honorable Sena- 
tor. A mere speeulator ia Philadelphia may draw 
a bill upon Camden, or his prototype in the eify. 
of New York may in like manner draw upon 
Jersey City, In this paper the institution pro- 
posed to be cxeated by this bill might deal, because 
these wou'd be foreign bills, drawn by a citizen of 
one Siate upon the citizen cf another. Buta meré 
chant of Baffalo, vaising onthe city of Nw York, 
against produce actualiy shipped there for his at- 
count, contd not draw a bill for the proceeds of 
that produce which would be negotiated in this in- 
stitution, Sir, the fact is truly stated. ` Itis just 
as the Senater from Pennsylvania represents it. I 
confess itin deep humiliation of spirit “But you 
know, sir—all who hear me know—that I would 
not have had it so. I sought, carnesily sought, 
under the influence cf a long cherished and abide 
ing conviction, to have a good old-fashioned Bank 
of the United States—cne capable of ministering 
to the fiscal necessities of the Government, “and at 
the same time of affording relief fo ‘all Classes of 
cur citizens. What is much more important to 
our constituents to know than what my individual 
wishes werg, is the fact that such was the wish and 
the fecling of the “Whig party in Congress; and 
that such, with some concessions to the abstrac« 
tions with which we had to dea!, was the bill fe- 
ported by the former select committee, at the head of 
which wasthe Senator from Kentucky, and ‘passed 
by both Houses of Congress. Why was this 
wish notrealized? Why has this bill been reported, 
proposing the incorporation of an institution 
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stripped of those faculties so necéssary to en- 
able it to afford relief to all classes of our fellow- 
citizens, of the absence of which the Senator from 
Pennsylvania so justly complains? . Why is it that 
a citizen of. Buffalo is denied the facilities which 
the Fiscal Baok of the United Siates would hove 
afforded, in his commerciai intercourse wih the 
great metropolis of bis own empire, Siate, and 
which he ought to enjoy? Sir, itis because this 
same Senator from Pennsylvania who now utters 
this complaint, with his political associates on this 
floor, opposed, totis viribus, the passage of the bill 
to incorporate a Fiscal Bank, which would have 
met and relieved the precise case which he now 
puts in the language of repritach—thereby so re- 
` ducing the majority in favor of that bill as to sab- 
ject it to the uncontrollable action cf a Presidential 
veto, 

Mr. President, I have been indebted to the Sena- 
tor fiom Pennsylvania for the information more 
than once communicated to us, onthe subject of 
exchange, and avail myself of this oceasion to 
make my personal acknowledgments. I bad pre- 
viously, indeed, an indistinct idea, gathered trom 
some other source, that exchange, strictly speaking, 
was measured by the eost of transmitting funds 
from one place to another, and that Anetuaiions in 
its rate, like the market price o} comme dities, were 
influenced by the relative amount of demand aud 
supply. The Senator from Pennsylvania has, 
however, presented one view of this subject which 
requires amoment’s examination. In the untir: 
ing zeal with whieh be wages an indiscriminate 
warfare against this instition, in whatever form 
it may be presentrd, he laughs.to scorn the idea 
that it can be in any degree operative in reducing 
and equalizing exchanges. ln Janguage which, 
with whatever propriciy, has become familar as 
household words in tbis chamber, be proncurces 
the tabular statements of ihe rates of exchange 
which appears from time to time in ovr publie 
journals to be the veriest “humbugs” which were 
ever attempted to be palmed upon an enl ghiened 
community. Toa certain extent the anathema is 
justified by the truth of the fact. If exchange be 
interpreted to mean simply the cost of transmitung 
funds from one place to anoher, or even to in- 
elude that other element, which must always in- 
fluence itvrate, the state of demand and supply, then 
these tabular statemen's do not represent the truth 
of the fact, becaure they include the d:ffering values 
of the fundr, as these are estimated jn the places 
from and to which they are transmitted. Bat if’ it 
be extended to comprehend the ac nal cost cf real- 
izing in one place, where the cwreney is sound, 
the same nominal arcant of funds which are 
held in another, where ike enurreney is di pice 
ciated, then that depreciation forms one of she e'e 
ments which, together with the cost of tran mis- 
sion, and the variation jn the demand and supply, 
will Getermine the rate of exchange thus under- 
stood, or, in other words, the cost of the operation 
If in one place, where the circulation consists of 


irredeemable, and therefore depreciated, bank pa- 


per, l hold a given sum, and desire, for any pur- 
pose, to realize the same nominal amount of mo- 
ney in another place, where the currency is sound, 
the price whica I must pay to effect the exchange, 
will be first the sum which is heeevsary to raise 
the irredsemable currency which f ho'd to the 
value of specie, end then the cost of transmitting 
it to the place where it is wanted, Whatever, 
therefore, may be the stiet interpretation of the 
term exchange, such is the prec'ienl operatien of 
effecting excharges between different paris of the 
Union at this moment. The irredcemable paper 
which I hold, within the sphere cf its eiveulaticn, is 
the measure of value. Beyond that limititis.e 
precisted, and the rate of depreciatien is mes- 
sured by the e st of rendering it eoovertible, Pras- 
tieally, then, when I have occasion to use it beyond 
the sphere of its cirenlation, I must pay the amount 
ofits depreciation, as wellas the cost of i's trans- 
mission. In this view these tabular stalemen‘s 
may be vindicated, 

But how, in such a state of things, is this Fiscal 
Corporation t> educe and equalize tke domestic 
exchang:? The reduction of the rate of exchange, 
in its strict sense, will be effected by the greater fz- 
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cilities which it will possess from the ciréumstances 
heretofore stated—frovh the advantases which it 
will enjoy as a dealer in exchange, and the absence 
of any motive to demand exorbitant rates, from 
the Imiuatien of its dividends. bs capacity to 
equalize exchanges, or rather to premote that cb 
ject, in the practical interpretation which I bave 
given to that term, will result from its isflacnce on 


the local eurreney, where that is depreciated, in | 


proraotitg the sesumption of specie payments. 

And now, sir, I will bring these remarks toa 
close, by the expression of the earnest hope that 
this bill may find favor with the Senate; and 
fashioned as it is in strict conformity with the pro- 
jet presented to us by the Sreretary of the Frea- 
sury, that it may meet the views of the Executive, 
without whcse concurrerce with us in this mea- 
sure our labors must be unavailing, and the wishes 
and the wants of a suffering people mus! be frus- 
trated and disregarded. 

[Here the debate cnded.} 


REMARKS OF MR. CUTHBERT, 
OF GEORGIA. 
In Senate, Jucy 8, 1841. 

The biH to incorporate the subscribers to the 
Fiscal Bank cf the United Svates, being under con- 
sideration, and Mr. Wa ker having moved to 
ametd the bli, by adding to the end of the 17-b 
fundamental rule of the bill a proviso, to the effect, 
“kat the cashier of every office of discount or de- 
poste, shall, on the first Monday of January in 
cach year, transmit to the presiding cfficer of each 
House of Congress a list of all notes discounted, 
and of all bills of exchange bought and sold by 
those ¢ fices, together with the names of all draw- 
ers and endorsers of said notes, and of all bills of 
excharge, with the drawcrs, ‘endorsers, and ac- 
ceptors— 

Mr. CUTHBERT said this was one of those 
points on which he would feel himself called upon 
by a sense of duty to address the Senate more 
fully than he skonld now do, ifthe state ef his 
heakh permited h'm. Te could not, however, 
allow this opportunity to pass without submiiting 
a few remarks. Some two or three years ago, in 
a debate on rechartering the banks ef this District, 
he hat stated that the banking system of this coun- 
try would be inevilably destroyed, if two impor- 
tant principles were not intreduced into it. One 
was, public inspeetion of every thing connected 
with banks. ‘Phe other was the liability of bank 
proprietors and managers for the obligations of 
their banks fo the public. 

The objection made by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, [Mr. Cray.) that the commercial world was 
not prepared for such an innovation on the practice 
of banking, and that the publicity required, if part 
of the charter, would prevent subscription to make 
up the stock, was not, he conceived, well founded. 
The Senator's chjrction was, net that the principle 
of public inspection was wrong, butthat publie opi- 
nton had not yet reached the point of right which 
would authorize Congress to depart from esta. 
blished error. What does this amount to, but that 
Congress ought not to lead straizht forward to right 
principles, because a portion of the publie, iaterest- 
ed in doing wrong, is unwi'ling to tread in its path? 

Why should not the National Council decide 
upon that which is right, in preference to being in- 
duced to perpetuate error by any promotings of ex- 
pediency? If, as the Senator from Kentucky is 
forced, in his own love of candor and frank ac- 
know tedgment, to admit, the public mind is not yet 
prepared for just principles of banking, he would 
say to him, is this, then, the proper time for yeu fo 
pass your Bank bill? Why not wait til the publie 
mind is prepared for the adoption of jast principles? 
You acknowledge that publicity is, ia itself, a most 
righteous principle, and cne, of al] hers, best eal- 
culated to secure the purity ef human sections in 
the management of all the affairs of the communi- 
ty; yet here, in one cf the most vital concerns of 
the people, a professed undertaking to regulate their 
currency and exchanges, you refuse to be governed 
by this very principle. Are you afraid, if you do 
right, that the walls of your Capitol will be storm- 
ed, and public opinion will condemn you unheard, 
for seeking to establish its own supremacy? Are 
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you afraid that the public mind is advaucing too 
rapidly towards the light of truth? If so, ycur haste 
to pass this measure is accounted for. Ina few 
years no such charter as this ean be proposed to 
this pecp'e. Now, then, or never, is the time to se- 
cure one for the next twenty years. The urgency 
of getting ahead of more enligh.ened opinions 
than now prevail is so great, that you cannot even 
brock the delay cf allowitg your measure to be 
fairly and deliberately discussed. He woud say 
to the Senator, I know very well you have the 
power to carry through your bill now—but you 
have not the power of perpetuating it—not even of 
continuing its existence for the twenty years you 
propote. Yon are conscicus of the rapid strides 
the publie mind is naking towards correct princi- 
pes. Why not, then, so shape your charter as to 
leave an opecing for us to keep pace with the de- 
velopments of these pr nciples, and to amend your 
carer in conformity with the advancement of the 
public mind from time to time? 

Does the Senator from Kentucky wish to keep 
back the onward movement of the public mind by 
an abridgement of discussion in this chamber2— 
forgetting all that is due to a people jealous of 
their Itberties, and cherishing publicity and free and 
open discussion, as their best safeguards? What 
faith can the people have in those measures which 
are attempted to be carried without discussion? 
Isitany recommendation of them that they are 
forced forward against opposing arguments, and 
without justification? Is it any recommendation 
of them that opposing arguments are attempted to 
be cut off and that discussion is abridged by 
indirect meam? (That obstacles are thrown in the 
way ¿f those who wish to sound the shoals in 
every direction, lest the vessel of Siate touch 


some hidden roek through the recklessness of those 


who steeri? Dues no sentiment of delicacy sug- 
gest to those in power that the minority opposed to 
thesn should nct be debarred of this righi? 

We are told that this amendmen’, if sdopted, 
will be an outrege on the feelings of indiviteals, 
who are generally the business customers of b nks. 
Will the geatlemen dare to tell the people that the 
feelings of a favored few are more weighty in 
their estimation than the vital interesis of the 
whole communiiy?—that they ate more to be re- 
spected and protected?—that the feelings of a few 
needy speculators are to be put in competition 
with the stability and uniformity of the currency 
of this great confederation of Republics? If that 
is the case, the institution is a bad one, and its esta- 
blishment should not be attempted; and he would 
tell the Senator, the people are fast reaching that 
maturity of judement on this subject, which would 
result io a verdict against this rieasure more de- 
cided than they had ever yet pronouvced cn any 
political measure. This Bank is to afford a sound 
and uniform currency. Did any bank or. ysiem 
of banking ever yet effect that objec? The ime 
for dispelling all delasions on that point is fast 
approaching, and this is but another effort of the 
paper mc ney power to avert the crisis. 

He weuld say a few words by way of illn:tra- 
ticn on the subject of a recent and beautiful im- 
provement by inquirers into natural history. He 
alluded to the conuizance of a glass hive for the 
purpose of viewing the secret economy of that 
model.of industry, the bee. Through this glass 
case we are enabled to see and appreciate all 
its movements. Now he (Mr. CUTRBERT) wes 
for puiting bank directors iato a glass care, 
through which all their operations could te 
viexe? at p'easure by the people, If they are ss 
honest and ixdustrious as the bee, they will have 
nothing to coneral. The inspection of the public 
eye wiil vot interrupt their useful Jabors Let the 
in‘ernal machinery of every bank in ihe Union be 
laid open to public view, and you willhave no 
such scenes of national distress and ruin as dice 
iracted the community in 1837-93 Thai kind of 
public inspection which the directors siould be 
made to yield to, woud restrain them from-such 
acis of reciprocating favoritism which has been 
the main souree of the disorganization of the cur- 
rency at all times. For, after all, that is ihe main 
point; and publicity is the only effectual restraint. 
The question is, has the Senator from Mississippi 
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secured that object by his proposition to have an- 
nual reports laid before Congress. In an ordinary 
case, that Senator would spura such a tardy and 
inefficient mode of reaching his object. Such re- 
ports, made only yearly, and coming tardily before 
Congress, would be too late to afford any remedy 
expected fiom publicity. The true and only safe- 
guard of publicity, is to be found in the principle 
of laying the offering book open on the bank 
counter for daily inspection. Any thing short of 
this is but delusion. 

The arguments on the other side are now re- 
duced to this, that a National Bank is wanted to 
give the country a sound and uniform currency. 


Who has given the country the unsound currency © 


thus requirmg regulation? Who but the banka? 
And now it i; proposed to create an additional 
Bank to lessen the evil onginating in the system 
` jt is to augment and support. If a Bank musi be 
made, let it be such a Bank as will givea currency, 
the value of which is in itself, and not to be ascer- 
tained merely by comparison. Mere paper has no 
value but that given to it at pleasure by those who 
issue it as a representative of value. Its value is 
jast whatever bank directors find it is their interest 
to say itis. To-day, it may suit their speculations 
to make it of one value, and, to-morrow, of ano- 
ther value. And this up-and-down movement is 
«to be called “giving a sound and uniform curren- 
cy.” Tne Senator from Kentucky has bad much 
experience in life; but itis singuiar his experience 
has not taught him that a National Bank is not to 
be trusted for the object he avows. Does he not 
know from the experience of the past, that when 
the country is most affected by a disorganized cur- 
rency, banks are least able to afford assistance, be- 
cause it is the very time they themselves stand in 
need of it. Atsucha time, when bank directors 
yield to the wants of others, they augment the evil 
and increase the difficulties by increasing the re- 
spousibilities of. their own institutions. if some 
` merchant of hitherto high standing aud extensive 
business appeals to a bank director, and his feel- 
ingsare touched, he cannot resist the appeal, and 
he makes advances which he dare not make in the 
face of publicity. Publicity would save the offi- 
cers of such institutions from appeals of this na- 
ture. They would themselves be relieved from 
lemptation to do what they conscientiously know 
` they ought not to do. No man of doubtful credit 
would apply to them if he knew his application 
must be made public; and why should such appli- 
cations be encouraged? 

‘Mr. ©. said his strength failed from indisposi- 
tion, and he shouid defer to some other occasion, 
in the progress of the bil}, such further remarks as 
he wished to make. 


THE FISCAL BANK. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 
ON THE BILL TO INCORPORATE THE SUBSCRIBERS TO THE FIS- 
CAL BANK or TAB UNITED STATES. 
Jury 1, 1841. 

Mr. RIVES moved tostrike out a part of the 16th article of 

the Ll section of the bill, and to insert the folowing: ~ 
“That thesaid corporation shallestablish a competent office 
of discount and deposite in any State, by the assent of the Le- 
gislature of such Siate, whenever the directors may think fit so 
to do; and when established, the office shall not.be with- 
drawn without the assent of Congress; and the said corporation 
shail have power to commit the management of the said offices 
andthe business thereol, respectively, to suck persons, and 
under such regulations, as they shail deera proper, not being 
contrary to law or the constitution of the bank; or, instead of 
establishing such offices, itshall be lawful for the directors of 
the said corporation from time to time to employ any indivi- 
dual, agent, or any other bank or banks, to be approved by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, at any place or places that they may 
deem safe and proper, to manage and transact the business pro- 
posed as aforesaid, other than for the purposes of discount, and 
to perform the duties hereinafter required of said corporation, 
to be managed and transacted by such officers, under such 
agréements and subject to such regulations as they shall deem 
justand proper? - 
The amendment being read, Mr. RIVES remarked that the 
Senate would perceive it was in the precise words ofthe pro- 
jet submitted to the Senate some time since by the Secretary of 
the Treasury- It required the assent of the Legislatures of the 
States to the establish ment of branches or offices of discount and 
deposite within their respective limits. This principle had been 
pretermitied in the bill reported by the Senator from Kentucky, 
{Mr. Cuay,] which expressly empowers the directors of the 
Corporation to establish offices of discount and deposite wher- 
ever they think fit, without regard to the consent of the States. 


The object of the amendment is to restore the principle of the 


Becretary’s projet. ee 
Before he. proceeded to the consideration of the amendnient, 
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however, Mr. R. said he begzod to say a few words in regard 
to the general question involved in the measure now before the 
Senate. All would agree that something must he done to put 
anendtothe present unsatisfactory and eminently injurious 
state of things. The necessities of the Governmentand the de- 
ranged and suffering condition of the country equally demand 
it. A fiscal agency of some sort or other may be constituted 
to conduct the varied and important concerns of the. Treasury, 
and at thesame time to exert a salutary and restorative influ- 
ence upon the general currency of the country. The Snb-Trea- 
sury system of the late Administration, it is now frankly admit- 
ted by many of its advocates, has been decisively repudiated by 
the deliberate judgment of tbe nation; and, in obedience to their 
voice, a bill for its repeal has. been recently passed by a large 
majority of this body, which will doubtless soon become the 
law ofthe land. What, then, 3s to be substituted? In former 
periods of our history, the employment of State banks had been 
considered as the true and legitimate alternative of a Bank of 
the United State. In 1791, when the Republican party of that 
day opposed the establishmentof the first Bank of the United 
States, and again in J811, when they resisted and defeated the 
renewal of its charter, they, with uadivided sentiment, pointed 
to the State banksas furnishing the proper aad sufficient means 
for conducting the financial operations of the General Go- 
vernment, without the necessity of incorporating a national in- 
stitution. 3 

Mr. Rives said he had himself preferred that system, and 
still preferred it, if it could havea fair trial; not because he 
believed it perfect in all respects, but yet capable, under pro- 
perregulation and management, of meeting the leading wants 
of the Government and the country, while it steered clear of 
the fundamental objection of an assumption of unconstitutional 
power, and avoided that concentration of moneyed influence 
which had aiways made a purely national institution an object 
of republican jealousy in thiscountry. Mr.R. said be firmly be- 
lieved that, if the party which had adopted this system on the 
removal of the public moneys from the Bank of the United 
States in 1833 had remained faithful to it—if they had not wan- 
tonly or unwisely betrayed it into difficulties—or, even after it 
had been thus involved in embarrassment, mainly by the errors 
of the Government, if they had pursued the conservative and 
sustaining policy of Dallas und Crawford towards the State 
banks in a similar but far more difficult crisis, the system 
would at this moment have been in vigorous and successful 
operation, and have answered every just expectation of the 
country. Butthe very parents of it bad, with unnaturaland 
ferocions violence, turned upon their own offspring. They 
had made war upon the Staie bank system till they had so erip- 
pled its energies and discredited its character in the opinion of 
the country that all rational hope of an efficient reorganization 
ofithas been extinguished, My colleague and myself, said Mr, 
R. would now probably be found the only advocates of iton 
this floor. 

Iv is true that a distinguished Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. Cacnoun} who has heretofire made the pet bank system, 
as he calls it, the favorite subject of his denunciation, as a 
rickety and rotten concern seems to be willing now, judging 
from the motion mate by him a few weeks ago, to take it under 
his kind protection. Bui can we confide in him as our leader, 
when, as soon as he hoists his broad pennant, and is taunted 
by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] with being the 
commodore of this little fleet, he indignantly pepels the impu- 
tation, and boidly proclaims thathe will fiant baly under the 
fiag of the Independent Treasury? 

[Mr. CALHOUN here rose and saidjhe scorned any connection 
with the pet bank system. } 

Mr. Rives. And yet the Senator seemed very ready to take 
t under his command, when he proposed to refit it for another 
voyage, by repealing the provision of the act of 1936 respecting 
the issue ofnotes under five dollars, which was supposed t> 
present the only material obstacle to its revival. And, unless 
I greatly deceive myself, the honorable Senator then declared 
that, though not ar. advocate of the State bank system, he pre- 
ferred it to a Bank of the United States. 

(Mr. CALHOUN said he preferred it because it could be more 
easily blown up than a Bank ofthe United States, so as to make 
way for the re-establishment of the Sub-Treasury. ] 

‘yen surely (said Mr. Rives) all our distrust of the Senator 
is more than justified; and well may we say to him, Timeo 
Danaos et dona ferentes. The bold annmnciation he has just 
made, which I leave him to reconcile with the maxims of good 
faith, reveals at once the policy of himselfaad ofthe party with 
which he is now associated, and of which, if we may judge from 
the siens of the times, he is the acknowledged leader. They 
would contiue to wage unrelenting war upon the State bank 
system, with the desperate determination of blowing it up, in 
order to bring back that repudiated scheme, under whose flag 
the Senator proudly boasts that he sún fights. At the same 
time, the friends of a National Bank, intent on the esiablish- 
ment of their favorite plan, will be as little disposed to forbear 
attack upona system which is the antagonist of theirs, as well 
as of the Sub-Treasury scheme. 

In the face of this united and double hostility of the two great 
political parties of the country, both ceaselessly warring upon 
it, the idea of a solid and permanent reconstruction of the Siate 
bank #-posite system, whatever be its intrinsic recommenda- 
tions, must be admitted to be hopeless. What the country 
now wants, above every thing else, is stability and repose—the 
adoption of some permanent system, upon which men of busi- 
ness can base their operations for the present and their calca- 
lations for the future. The great interests of society have been 
long enough made the victim of party agitation, the sport and 
foot ball of the heartless game of politicians, i is time that 
these great interests, if possible, shoauid be placed, by same 
conciliatory and permanent adjnstment of the questions hither- 
to so fiercely debated, beyond the destritctive operation of the 
elements of party war, 3 

To a National Bank, as formerly constituted, a very large 
partion of the people of this country have ever felt, and will 
probably ever continue to feel, an invincible repngnance, on 
the ground of itsinvolvine an assumption of ungranted power, 
andan invasion of the rights and sovereignty of the Rates. To 
ohviate these objections, the Secrefary of the Treasury, justly 
appreciating the advantages. that would result tothe nation at 
large, as well as to the institution itself proposed to be esta- 
plished, from a cordial and general coucurrence of pubite opi- 
nion in its favor, suggested the expediency of organizing it in 
such manner as to avoid altogether the disputed question of 
constitutional power, Thesuggestion was conceived in a spirit 
of patriotism, wisdom, and practical statesmanship, worthy of 
the Secretary and of the Administration under whose auspices 


< 


it was presented.: He-proposed>to plant the new*institution 
upon unedntested ground; tó require no surrender òf opinion 
on the ctie side of thë ather, as to the tights claimed or denied 
within the disputed territory of the constitutional argument, but 
simply to forbeai,on both sides, from entering on that litigated 
domain. je proposed, in short, to follow an example which 
has been so frnitful of peace in our international relations, in: 
regard to our Northeastern. Boundary, on either side o 1 
_the rights of the respeetive parties are acknowledged and de. 
fined up to certain limits, within which each. exercises full jue 
risdiction and control, leaving, however, an intermediate bor- 
der of disputed territory, claimed by both, andover which both ` 
agree, for the prezent, to refrain from exercising any. act of 
ownership or authority. : : Š PARNER 
In pursuance of this leading idea, the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, ia the plan he has submitted to us, has avoided altogether 
the vexed question of the power of Congress to créate:corpora- 
tions within the limitsof the States. The'institution’ which he 
proposes to establish as the fisc:1 agent ofthe Government, ig 
io be incorporated within the District of Colambia;in virtue 
of a power to create banking corporations here, exercised from 
the origin of the Constitution tothe present day, andnevet con- 
tes'ed, Hore itis to have its corporate existence, “its local ha- 
bitation and name,” in proximity to the Government, whose 
fiscal concerns it is to be employed to transact, and under the 
immediate supervision of the Kepresentatives of the people, 
to whom it is made responsible. Such brauches, or offices of 
discount and deposiie, as it may tind it expedient to establish in 
any of the States, are to be established there upon. the assent 
of the States previously obtained, and in virtue of those general 
rights of sovereignty wh'ch each State possesses within its own 
limits. The long contested question of the power of Congress 
to create corporations within the States—a question growing 
not merely out of the limited nature, in general, of the powerg 
delegated to Congress, but also out of the rejection by the con 
vention of an express proposition to give to Congress the gene. 
ral authority to grant charters of incorporation for the Union— 
the whole of this ancient fieid of controversy is prudently 
avoided by the Secretary’s plan.” Itis the disputed territory on 
which go entry isto he made; but, by the conjoint exercise of 
admitted powers within the well-defined and ascertained limits 
on either side of the contested boundary—of the power of Con- 
gress “to exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatever” 
within the District, and the power of the States to give their 
assent to the establishment of branches of the proposed ‘inati- 
tution within the respective limits—the whole machinery of 
this new fiscal and banking agency is organized and'putin mo" 
tion, without occupying a single point of the disputed ground of 
the Constitution. , j Bob 
Sull, however, Mr. President. (said Mc. Rives ) an objection 
has veen somewhere started to this argument, that though the, 
power of Congress to create banking corporations within this 
District is unquestionable, yet they can be constitutionally 
created here only for Focal, and not for national uses, On what 
principle can such a distinction as this be sustained? The Dis- 
trict iiself was created and set apart as an exclusive jurisdic. 
tion wholly for national consideratious—to: give entire, freedom. 
and independence to the deliberations and action of the national 
authorities established here. Mr. Rives said he had the sanc-. 
tion of the h ghest judicial authority known to our inscivations. 
for saying that the power of “exclusive legislation” over this 
District was conferred on Congress not, as'is sometimes loosely 
said, as a local Legislature for the District, but emphatically as 
‘the Legisiature of the Union.” Whatis this magnificent Ca- 
itol erected here for—for what. the Treasury building and all 
theother public edifices connected with the operations of the 
Goverament, unless for national purposes? ‘And for what more 
legitima’e national object can any establishment be founded here. 
than to be an auxiliary, and, in same sort, anadjuact-to:the 
great Revenue Department of the Government? , Pi 
It is true (said Mr. Rives) that acts done here, in virtue of 
the power of “exclusive legislation” over this District, are li- 
mited, in their intriusic force, to the District. They have no 
operation, per se, beyond the District. Accordingly, the’ eor- 
poration proposed tobe created here as the fiscal agent of: the: 
Government will have its lega! corporate existence here, and 
nowhere else, To use the language of the:Supreme Court of 
the United States, ina recent case” ‘having an important bear- 
ing on the questions we are now discussing jit is “to dwell here 
in the place of its creation.” Baut this does not, prevent-it, any: 
more than corporations created by State. authority; from sex: 
tending tts operations, by branches or agencies, into the States 
of the Union, with, the assent of those States. In every such 
case, the extra-territorial operation of the institution would be 
the reguit, not ofany intrinsic force derived from the act of in« 
corporation, but of the sovereign assent of the States permit- 
ting itto extend its operations within their limits. But:thia 
(said Mr. R ) is to anticipate a question I shall presently hava 
occasion to discuss much more at large. Trcturn tothe com> 
petency of Congress to incorporate a Bank in this District for 
national uses, : i : 
It will beseen (said Mr. Rrves) if we trace the ‘history of all 
the legislative discussions which have ever taken place on the 
constitutional power of Congress to establish a National Bank 
within the limits of the States, that the most. determined. oppo- 
nents of the general power have invariably admitted the au- 
thority of Congress to incorporate and establish such a 
Bank in the District of Columbia. n 1791, whea the 
first debate took place in Congress on this disputed question, 
Mr. Fischer Ames, by way of ilustrating and enforcing his ar. 
gumentin favorof the power, put the case of a Bank estas 
blished here under the power of exclusive legisiation over the 
District, and saidsuch a Bank “could send its paper all over 
the Union.” Nr: Giles of Virginia, aid Mr. Stone of Maryland, 
both distinguished opponents of the general power of Congress 
to establish a National Bank within the States, in noticing and, 
totreplying the argument and illustration of Mr, Arraes, clearly 
admitted the authority of Congress to establish guch a Bank as 
Mr. Ames haddescribed, within the District. Again, in 1811, 
when, at the expiration of the charter of the first Bank of tha 
United States, the discussion: was renewed on the constitutional 
power of Congress, similar admissions as. tothe District were 
made, in unequivocal terms, by several of those who were most 
earnest in denying the general power of Congress to create a 
National Bask within the States, | i 
Bat Irasten (said Mr. Rives) to come down to a more. recent 
period of our political history, when recognitions of the sama 
doctrine thickens upon us, and from quarters distinguished, or 
claiming te be distinguished, by peculiar Republican ortho. 
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dozy. In 1814, when the effort tò obtain a re-establishment of 
a National Bank was first formally renewéd, after the uusuc- 
cessful struggle of IBIL, the subject came before Congress on 
a petition ofa number of the citizens of New York, It was re- 
ferred to the Committee of Ways and Means of the House of 
Represent:tives, of which Mr. Eppes, a distinguished Republi- 
can Representative from Virginia, was the chairman. As 
chairman ofthe committee, Mr. Eppes reported against the con- 
stitutionality of the proposed Bank, and embodied the grounds 
of that report in the fullowing resolution, which, as setting forth 
distinctly the- prìnciple on which the objections of the Repub- 
lican party of that day tothe constituuonality of a National 
Bank rested, deserves particular notice. 

“Resolved, That the power to create corporations within the 
territorial limits of the States, without their consent, is neither 
one of the-powers delegated by the Constitution ef the United 
States, nor essentially necessary ior carrying into effect any 
delegated power.” , 

It cannot fail to attract attention, that the terms of this re- 
solution, by an obvious and necessary implication, admitted the 

ower to creaie such a corporation as proposed, within the 
District of Columbia. 

But this conclusion was not left to inference only. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. Canmoun,] then 
-a distinguished member of the House of Representatives, moved 
a recommitment of the report to the committee which brought 
it in, with the avowed purpose of obtaining iheir report in fa- 
vor ofa National Bank in the District of Columbia—a report 
which was accordingly afterwards made. As the honorable 

entleman seems frequently to suspect us on this side of the 

ouse ofa designto misrepresent him, I will give his own 
words, as taken from the records of the day. 

“Mr. Catnoun then said it would be found that the Commit. 
tee of Ways and Means had decided against the proposition, on 
the ground of unconstitutionality of establishing such a Bank 
as that asked for in the petition. He wished to instruct the com» 
mittee to inquire into the expediency of establishing a National 
Bank within the District of Columbia; the power to do which, 
it could not be doubted, came within the constitutional pow- 
ers of Congress. For all practical purpos s he believed such 
a bank would be as useful as that which was proposed. To 
come at hisobject Mr. C. proposed the following motion: 

“Resolved, Thatthe Committee of Waves and Means be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of estabiishing a Nation- 
al Bank, tu be located in the District of Columbia,” 


This occurred during the first session of the 13ch Congross, 
At the succeeding session of tho same Congress the subject 
was resumed. Mr. Dallas, in the mean time, had become se- 
eretary ofthe Treasury, and in October, 13:4, had presented 
his plan of a fifiy million National Bank, to be established in 
Philadelphia. That plan being under consideration in the 
House of Representatives, and a resolution having been offer- 
ed, declaring it to be expedient “to establish a National Bank, 
with branches, in the several States,” Governor Wright, of 
Maryland, then a Jeading Republican member of that body, 
moved to amend the resolution by inaerting therein tho words 
“Within the District of Columbia’ What said Wim, A. Bure 
well of Virginia on that occasion? Who and what he was, no 
one knows better than the honorable Senator from South Caro- 
lina, L will only say that, through the whole of his patriotic 
aod distinguished life, he wase strict constructionist of the 
“most strailest sect,” and an invariable ant uncompromising 
denier of the general power of Congress to establish a National 
Bank. And yet, on the occasion here referred to, he did not 
hesitate to say that She had no doubt of the power of Congress 
to establish a Bank of tho kind proposed,” (even a filly mitlion 
National Bank,) “in the District of Columbia.” 


Waving seen, said Mr. Rives, what were the doctrines of the 
old Republican school on this subject, let us, for a moment, 
inquire if the modern Democratic party have not, throush its 
acknowledged interpreters and organs, held precisely the same 
creed. General Jackson, the Grand Lama of the anti Pank 
party, waseven sedulous to assert, in the most unqualified 
terms, the constitutional power of Congress to establish banks 
in the District of Columbia, to any extent, and for any purpose, 
Wt fs a curious and remarkable coincidence that, in the very act 
by which ha put his veto on the bill for rechartering the late 
Bank ofthe United States, he took especial pains to re-afirm 
and vindicate the unlimited authority of Congress to create 
banks inthis District. In that bill was a provision that no 
other bank should be established by Congress during the con- 
Unuance ofthe institution thereby rechartered, except “that 
Congress might renew existing charters for banks within the 
District of Columbia, not increasing the capital thereof, and 
might also establish any other bankor hanks in the Di t; 
with capitals not exceeding in the whole six millions of dol- 
lara.” This restriction General Jackson seized upon and sis- 
nalized in his veto message as particularly unconstitutional, in- 
aamuch as it sought to fetter ttha constiiutional power of 
Jongress toestablish banks in the District of Columbia, and 
increase their capital at will?—-a power which he pronounced 
tobe “unlimited aud uncontrolable by any other authority 
than that which gave existence to the Constitution !? 


Mr. Van Buren, his anointed successor as head of the mo- 
dern Democratic party, in like manner, unequivocally admitted 
the constitutional power of Congress to establish a National 
Bank (eo nomine) within this District. There is his famous 
letter to Mr. Sherrod Williams, Let gentlemen read it, and 
make any thing else out of it, if t can. In expressing his 
opinions on the question of the constitutional power ef Con- 
gress toestablish a National Bank,bis negation of the power isin. 
variably made in reference to the States. Adopting the lan nage 
of his friend, Mr. Butler, he says, “he holds that Cong l 
possess the power to establish a National Bank in any of the 
States ofthe Union.’ “Heis, therefore, decidedly opposed to 
the establishment of a National Bank in ary of the States: and 
then adds, ‘he is also oppose? to ihe este j } 
Bank in the District of Columbia i cessary and ir 
ent’’—implying that, in the Pistis it world be constit: 
atleast, No onecan fail to perceive the mar t 
tion throughout in hia pasition asthe vstabl 
al Bank in the States and in tbe District, placing his opp 
tothe former on the ground of a want of constitutional power, 
and to the latter on considerations efexpediency alone. Indeed, 
the very principle of the constitutional objection, #s stated by 
him, and which he justly says was the main point of Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s celehrated opinion against the establishment of the first 
National Bank, to wit: “that the Constitution does not give Con- 

` gress the power to erect corporations within the S:ates,” of ne- 
ceasity excludes the District of Columbia; for all must ad nit 


| 


that Congress does possess the power of incorporation in this 


District. 


The constitutional power of Congress, then, to incorporate a` `f 


Bank in the Disirict, for the conveni nceand uses of the Go- 
vernment if deemed expedient, isa power which has been re- 
cognised and admitted by all parties from the birth of the Con- 
stitution down to the present day. It has been, in an especial 
manner, admitted, and in terms the most unequivocal, by lead 
ing and distinguished men of the Republican and Demociatic 
parties, who have been most signalized for the zeal and earnest- 
nessas well as abiliiy with which they have denied the general 
power of Congress to establish a National Bank within the 
limits of the States. After this steady andunbroken current of 
testimony and opinion flowing through the course of half a 
century, it would seem to be in vain to callin question a power 
thus vouched andsustained, The plan of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, then, so far asthe question of constitutional power is 
involved in theincorporation of a Fiseal Bank of the United 
States in this District, may be safely assumed to rest on incon- 
testable ground.t 

Mr. Rives then proceeded to consider the other part of the 
Secretary’s plan, which provided for the assent of the States to 
the establishment of branches of the proposed Fiscal Bank 
within their respective limits; a principle which was rejected 
by the bill of the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cray,]} but 
which Mr. R. wished to restore by the amendment he had just 
offered. It is contended, in the report made by the honorable 
senator, (said Mr. R.) that this part of the Secretary’s plan is 
founded on the false principle that the powers of Congress can 
be enlarged by the consent of individual States, without resort- 
ing to that process of amendment, requiring the concurrence 
of three-fourths of all the States, which the Constitution itself 
provides. But this is entirely to misconceive the nature and ex- 
tentof the effect attributed to the assent of the States by the Se- 
cretary’s plan. I fully and unhesicatingly subscribe (said Mr, 
R )to the doctrine Jaic down by Mr. Madison, in his veto message 
on the internal improvement. bill, that the general powers of 
Congress cannot be enlarged beyond the boundaries prescribed 
in the Constitution, by the assent of individual States. But, in 
this case, no effectot that sort is claimed for the assent of the 
States. The assent of the States to the establishment. within 
their respective limits, of branches of the proposed Fiscal Bank 
created here, does not, in any manner whatever, enlarge the 


power of Congress. The power of Congress jis fully 
exerted in the act of creating the corporation hers, 
and giving it the legal attributes and facniies ofan ar. 


tificial being., That Congress has full 
power to do this, has béen already amply shown. ‘ihe only ef. 
fect of the proposed assent of the States isto permit this corpo- 
ration, when thus lawfully and coi stitntionally created by Con- 
gress here, to extend its operations, by such branches or agen- 
cies as it may think fit to coastitute, within the limits of their 
respective sovereignties, 

And will any gentleman seriously contend that it is not com- 
petent for the Siates to do this? Suppose that the State of New 
York should create a bank intended to promote her commercial 
intercourse with the othe es of the Union, by dealing in 
domestic exchanges — take ing case of the Penn. 
sylvania Bnk of the Unttod States—will any ator gravely 
tell me that it would nat be comprtent for Virginia, in the exer 
cise of her own sovereignty, `œ permit any such institution ta 
establish a branch or agency within her borders? And could it 
be pretended, in such a case, that the permission thus given by 


constitutional 


Virginia had, in any manner, enlarged the legislative power of 


New York or Penasylvania, exerted in creating a corporation 
by the force of their own Jaws? Tf this can be leu cinraiely 
done with regard to a bank created by theauthority of a State 
oreven of a forcign country—-for Tdo not doubt (said Mr, R. 
than with the sovereign assent of a Stale, even a branch of the 
Rank of Ungland might be established within its borders—ean 
it not he as unquestionably done with regard to a Bank created 
by Congress in this District? To deny it, is pot to question a 
power of Congress, but to assail the vital principle of State sove- 
reignty itself. 

H the individnal action of the States is such an anomaly as 
gentemen would represent it—never to be recognised in any 
case whatever in the operations of the General Govern nent— 
how has it happened, Mr. President, that particular States have 
from time to time surrendered the iland jurisdiction—ceded 
large portions of their territory, with all the r ghts of owner- 
ship and sovereignty attached to it, to the Gereral Government? 
T do not speak here of those purchases of parcels of land made 
hy the United States, with the consent of the Lecislatures of the 
particular States in which they lie, for the erection of forts. ar- 
senals, dock-yards, &c. because they are provided for by aspe- 
cial clause In the Constitution. Nor dol speak of those e r 
lier cessions of territory in the Northwest made hy the propr e- 
tor States previous to the adoption of the Constitution: but T 
speak of thuse cessions and compa of particular States. em- 
bracing large domains, made leng since tho adoption of the 
Constitution. Espeak of the cession of her western territory ta 
the United States by Georgia in 1802, out of which two of the 
youthful States of the Southwest, Alabama and M issippi 
have grown up; I speak of the surrender to the United States 
of her western reserve by the State of Connecticut at a stili 
later period. Were these “nominated in the bond?” Can een 


Jan gen- 
Hemen show me any clause in the Consiitation’which empow- 
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ered those two States to.make those large conzessions of terri- 
tory to the Union? No, sir, there is none such. They acted 
each one for itself and from itself, in virtue of their separate 
sovereignty, existing anterior to the Constitution, and stiil re- 
maining, except where it has been restrained or taken away by 
positive provisions of the Constitution. 

This principle of State assent, in concurrence with acts of 
national authority, oughito be no novelty to the honorable Se. 
nator from Kentucky. at least. ‘His aunual journey from Ash- 
land to Washington and from Washington to Ashland is paved 
with it aver every foot ofthe Cumberland road; for the hono- 
rable Senator will doubtless recollect that, in the act for the 
establishment of that great highway—an act which bears the 
signature of Mr. Jefferson as President of the United States—~ 
the previous asset of che three States of Maryland, Pennsylva- 
nia, and Virginia, was expressly required to be given to the 
construction of the read within therr respective limits, and that 
assent was actually given by separate end formal acts of the 
Legislatures of those States, before a spade or pickaxe was dis- 
played upon their soil. 

But there is a more recent act of a character less question- 
ed, involving the same principle, and in which many of us 
persoualiy bore our parts, which 1 beg leave to recall to the 
recollection of the Senate. Trefer to the law passed by Con- 
grevs in 1836 for depositing the surplus revenue of the United 
States in the treasuries of the several States, with the assent of 
the States first given to the terms of the deposite by acts of 
their respective Legislatures, No gentleman will contend that 
Congress could have obtruded the keeping of any portion of 
the national treasure upon the States, or any of them, without 
their sovereign assent, separately and freely given, each one 
acting for itself; and yet, with that assent thus given, the le- 
gality aad constitutionality of the arrangementnever has been, 
and never can be, questio.ed. The principle of it is obvious, 
Congress, on its part, possesses the power to provide, at its 
d tien, for the safe-keeping of the public money. The 
Siatas, on their part, possess the power to accept the custody 
and use of those funds, if tendered, as they may think fit, The 
concurrent action of these two author es, each exerting itself 
in its own sphere, and withoutin any manner adding to the 
power of the other ia its sphere, produces precisely that prac- 
tical result which is contemplated in the present case from the 
assent of the States, to the establishment, within their limits. of 
branches ofan institution created by Congress within this Dis- 
trict. 

I might(said Mr. Rives) pursue this subject much further; 
but I forbear. Iwill only mention, in passing, for the edifica- 
tion of those professed disciples of strict construction who are 
in the habit of leaning onthe venerated name of Mr. Jefferson, 
an instance in which that great Republican statesman attri- 
buted to the individual assent of the States an efficacy, in re. 
gard to the distribution of power between the States and the 
General Government, far beyond any thing that is contem- 
plated by the plan ofthe Secretary of the Treasury. Believing 
that a final and adequate remedy could not be found for the 
disorders ofthe currency while the States possessed the power 
ofcreating banking institutions, he proposed ina letter address- 
ed by him, in June, 1513,10 Mr. Eppes, then chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means in the House of Representa- 
tives, (hat “the Sates should be applied to, ta transfer the right 
of issuing circulating paper to Congress exclusively, in perpe- 
tuum, if possible, but during the war at least, with a saving of 
charter vights.’”? That this transfer, according to his plan, was 
tohe made by the Staves, not inthe form of a constitutional 
amendment requiring the concurrence of three fourths, but by 
the separate action of each State for itself, is conclusively 
shown by a subsequent letter addressed by bim to the same 
gentleman jn November, 1813, in which be uses the following 
language: . 

OT stiil believe that, on proper representations of the subject, 
a great proportion of the State Legisiatures would cede ta 
their power of establishing banks, saving the charter 
rights already granted. Ad this should be asked, not by way 
ofamendment to the Constitution, hecausa, until three-fourths 
shall consent, nothing couldbe dane; but accepted from them 
one by one, singly, as their consent Might be obtained,” 

I will not undertake to decide (said Mr. Rives) how far this 
estion of Mir. Jeilerson cou'd be constitutionally carried into 
on. Ipresame his id as that each State, being com. 
petent to impose a voluntary limitation on the exercise ofits own 
sovereignty, might, by someact in the nature ofa compact with 
the General Governinert, agree to refrain from authorizing the 
issue of bank paper, leaving the vacuum thus created in its 
its circulaticn to be supplied by Treasury bills, (his favorite 
form of a paper currency.) to be tssued by Congress in the exer- 

ise of a power already possessed by it—thus bringing down 
the arrangement to a simple renunciation of a portion of their 
power hy the States, wichouta corresponding concession of any 
new power to Congress. And for this he may have supposed 
that there was the warrant, of some analogy at least, in those 
compacts of the new Siates with the General Government, by 
which they agree to waive for a time an important branch of 
their sovereignty—their taxing power, In regard to lands held 
or schl by the United States within their Jimits, Bat whatever 
may ha cen the idea of Mr. Jefferson, and whether well or 
ill founded, it goes a sightless distance beyond any principle in- 
volved in the assent ihe States to the establishment of 
branches of the cent al Bank within their limita, 

While there is no visjation or abandonment of principle in the 
proposed assent of the States, it could aot fail to exerta ha py 


influcnce in reconciling opinions, and harmonizing jnblie sen- 
timent Ju reviewing the history of the past opposition to a 
Nationa] Bank, it willbe seen that the most prominent objec- 


ton ta it has ever been founded upon the supposed violation of 
the rights and sovereignty of the States in the intoduction of cn 
instinnion ofso much power and infiuence within their borders, 
without theirassent. That idea wascons ly put forward 
by the resolutions of the Legislature of Virginia, in 1811, against 
the renewal of the charter ofthe first Bank of the United States. 
That noble old Republican Commonwealth. Pennsyivania which 
so gallantly stood by the side of Virginia in that memorable strug: 
gie, proclaimed her principles in language worthy of her own 
character andof the cause. I see her two distinguished Senators 
now near me, and they wili pardon me if I read the instructions 
she gave to her Senators in 1811, in which, with such becoming 
gravity, dignity, and clearness, she put forth the grounds of her 
chjections to the renewal of the charterof the first Bank of the 
United States, or the incorporation ofany similar Bank, T wish 
those honorable gentlemen could consider these instructions as 
still subsisting, in spirit atleast, and then Imight felicitate my- 
self will: confidence on receiving their able support on the pre- 
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sent occasion, With their permission, I will read the instruc- 
tions: d 

“Phe Legislature of Pennsylvania, ever desirous to secure 
an admiuistration of the Federal and State Governments, con- 
formabiy w thetrue spirit of their respective Constitutions, 
feel it their dury to express th-ir sentiments upon an important 
subject now beiore Couztess, to wit, the continuance or esta- 
blishment ofa Baok. From a careful review of the powers 
vested in the Genera! Guversment, they have the most positive 
ocnvicrion that the authority to grant-chariers of incorpora- 
tion within the jurisd ction Gt any Srate, without the convent 
thereof, ie not recogvised in that instrament, eliker expressly or 
by any warrantable implication. : Ta 

“Resolved, iherefore, That the Senators of this State, &c, 
&c. Le instructed to use every exertion in their power to pre- 
vent the charter of the Bank of the United States from being 
renewed, or any other Bank from being chartered by Congress, 
designed to have opera within the jurisdiction of any State 
without first having obtained the consent of the Legislature of 
that State,” ` : 

The spirit of these instructions’ ig faithfully embodied, 


said Mr. Rives,in the amendment I have had ihe honor to 
submit. 

Bat itis argued by my friends on this side of the House, that 
the power-of establishing branches of the proposed Bank within 
the rates, independently of their consent, must be agzerted, be- 
cause the consututionality ofa National Bank is nowa settled 
question, That the constitutionality of a National Bank isa 
settled question, in any practical political sense, is a proposition 
which, in my judgment, cannot be satisfactorily maintained. A 
retrospect of our political history will show that there have 
been at least as many decisions of the people and their repre- 
sentatives against tt, as there ever have been in favor ofit If 
the Congress of 1791 decided for it, the Congress of 1811 decided 
againstit. ifa Bank was re-established in 1816, it was permit- 
ted to expire by its own limitation ja 1836, with the hearty ac- 
quiescence of a large majority of the people, at the tinie, in its 
fate. Three or four years befure that time, General Jackson 
had negatived a bill fur a recharter of the Bank, expressly ou the 
ground ofthe unconstituttonalily of an institution organized ás 
that was. This he did in the very crisis ofa peading Presiden- 
tial election. in which the propriety of his course on the subject 
ofthe Bank was necessarily putin issue: and yet he was re~ 
elected by an overwhelming majority of the popular suffrages. 
When Mr. Van Buren became a candidate to succeed him, he 
daclared, in the most unequivocal terms, his thorough convic- 
tion of the want of constitutional power in Congress to establish 
8 National Bank in any of the States of the Union, andina very 
earnest and emphatic manner invoked the decision of the peo- 
ple on that issue in the election. And. yet, with declarations 
such as these, precluding the possibility of a National Bank for 

dhe ensuing fuut years, if he waselected, he were chosen Presi- 
devt:ofthe Unirea States, : 

In the result of the tate Presidential election, the question of 
the constiutionality of a Bank cannot, with fairness, be said to 
have been decided by’ the judgmentof the nation. There were 
too’ many other prominent issues javelved, to justify that con- 
clusion... The odiousiess-of the Sub-Treasnry, united in oppo- 
sition to the administration of Mr. Van Buren many persons 
who differed widely on the question of a National Bank. The 
opinions of the distinguished anil larnented individual who was 
the candidate lor the Presidency, had.been decidedly opposed 
to the congtitutionality ofa National Bank. “In his votes in the 
House of Representatives, ata former period, and in a letter ad- 
dressed to his constituents in 1822, which was extensively repub- 
lished, he had manifested and declared ihose opinions in the 
strongest manner. Io hisletter to Sherrod Williams, in 1836, it is 
true, he said he wouid not withhold his signature, if elected 
President, from a bill, with proper modificationsand restrictions, 
chartering a Bink, provided such an institution afierafair and 
full experiment of other expedients, should be shown to be 
necessary for the management of the publie revenue; and pro- 
vided, also, there should be decided and unequivocal manifesta. 
tións of the apinionof the country in favor ofit ‘The qualifi- 
cations and provisos with which he s> carefully sufrounded his 
answet, evidently left him uncommitted òn tie question, and, 
taken in connection with his former well-known opinions, pro- 
duced, in Virginia at lvast, a very general impression, among 
those who supported his election, shat the bentof his own mind 
Was strongly agzinsta Nasional Bank. At the same time, the 
opinions on this question of the distinguished aud patriotic indi- 
vidual presented for the aecond office in the Government, and 
who ñas since been called to its head, were well Known, and 
must of necessity have entered mto the consideration of the na» 
tion; asthe casting vote in this body, with which he would be 
invested ås Vice President, as well as the contingency (by no 
means an imprabable one, under the circumstantes of the Case) 
which has since devolved on him the office of Chief Magistrate, 
gave to thosa opinionsihe hizhest practical importance. His 
unvärying opposition to a National Bank, on the ground of its 
unconstitutionality,’ had been vouched by the public -hisiory 
and records of the Government, in the eyes of the uation, for 
near a quarter of a century. ý 

IMr. Onay here rose and called Mr, Rives to order, affirm: 
ing it to ba a violation of order to refer to the opinions of the 
President on a pending subject. of deliheraticn.} ‘ 

Mr. Rives said the Senawr fram Keatasky had certainly 
miłstakea his purpose. He was making a historical review of 
the circumstances attending the late Presidential election, in 
reference to.an issue alleged to have been made and decided in 
thatelection. It wasin that connection only that he referred to 
the past opinions of the Presidenton this question ofa National 
Bank, as known to the whole country; and in that connection 
it was:surely both his right and his duty, if he thought proper 
to do-so, to speak ofthem.. He did not speak of what might or 
might not be the present opinions of the President, and least of 
all did he make any reference to his opinions with a view of 
producing any effect on the independent action and free delibe- 
rations of this body. 

{Some further conversation ensued on the question of order, 
When the President of the Senate decided that the remarks of 
Mr. Rives were in ordcr.] 7 

a Mr. Rives: proceeded, -I think, therefore, Mr. President, 
there isno sufficient ground for saying that the question of the 
Constitutional power of Congress to establish a National Bank 
Was d-cided in the late Presidential election. I have seen wilh 

_Irgratthe persevering efforts that are made to occlude the liber- 
ty of private judgment, by. holding up.this question ds one 
fally closed ‘and settied by the most aithoritative sanctions. 
Great names are arrayed, and I have seen this morning the 
hame of Mr. Jefferson, who was all his life an unyielding and 
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‘uncompromising opponent of a National B mk, brovght for- 
ward £0 sustain It. i 
i know pat, nor is it my purpose to qrestion in any manner the 
respectability of it, that Mr. Jefferson, in a conversation with, 
Me. W. A. Barwell of Virgima, in the spring of I&i} after the 
retusak of Congress to recharier the first Bink of the United 
States, declared that he corsidered the qnesiicn of its constitu- 
Honality as having been definitively settled. Now, sr, the pub- 
lished writings of Mr. Jefferson show, that three yeas after 
that time he did, indeed, consider the question ofthe constiiu- 
tionality ofa Bink of the Unued Bates as seitled. but as setted 
against its constitvtionality. . Ina letter tò Alr. Eppes, dated the 
6th November, 1813, he uses this emphatic language: “after 
the solama decision of Congress agains: the renewal of the 
charter ofthe Bank- of the United Saes, and the groun's of 
taat decision, (the want of constitutional power, I had imagined 
that question at rest, and that no more applications would be 
made to them for the incorporation of banks.” re 

‘The truths, Mr. Prorident, that this mooted question has 
received different decisions at the hands of the people and their 
representatives, at diferent times; and `! probably gives tise to 
as much difference of opinion at thisas at any former period of 
our history. Ifit has been settled one way at one time, it has 
been settled another way at another time; the result of which 
is, thatit is yetan unsettled and open question, and wilt pro- 
bably ever remain so, in the public judgment. I will notun- 
dJertake to say on which side of it a majority of the nation are 
at this moment. All mustadimit thata very large and : atriotic 
portion of the nation (probably a moiety, at least) yet maintain 


the negative. In this divided and aicely baiasced state of pub- 


lic opinion on a fundamental question of power, and one, too, 
which has never failed to excite a profound sensation through 
the mass of the people, is it notthe part of true policy and 
wisdom to avoid the disputed question, when the same practical 
results can be attained in tie mode proposed by the Secretary 
ofthe Treasury? J would appeal tohonorable gentlemen on 
this side of the House, and ask if they are not willing to show 
as much considera: for the honest and conscientious con- 
victions ofa large body of their felluw-citizeas, m regard to 
the sacred boundaries of the Constitution, as they have shown 
inthe case of the Northeaetern boundary, to the shallow and 
unfounded claims ofa foreign power, in regard to the limits 
of the national domain, by abstaining from the disputed terri» 
tory. 

Mr. Rives said that in our very crigin as a nation, in the 
history of that great struggle which iad dissolved the British 
empire, we had a monitory lessen on the danger of extreme 
assertions of power, which ought noi to be forgotten. ‘Fhat 
glorious and ever memorable contest had arisen on the ab- 
stract right of the British Pariiament to tax the Colonies with- 
out their consent. 30 long as ‘he Cvionies were permitted to 
tax themselves, in the joyous pride and voluntary generosity 
of freemen they poured out their treasure, with unstinted abune 
dance, into the lap of the mother ct itry.” Bur, in an evil 
hour, the scheme was conceived of taxing them wizhout their 
consent. The “dignity of the Crown and the honor of Parlia- 
ment,” it was said, required the assertion of the power. ‘Phe 
Siam.) act was passed and repealed. Port duties, es they 
were called; were then imposed; but the Colonies, planting 
themselves on the imperishable principle of British liberty 
the free consent of the People, through thei representatives, 
to the imposition of taxes—remoustrated, and again prevailed. 
Of the six port duties which had bees imposed by Parliament, 
all were repealed except the miserable duty of three pence a 
pound. on tea; and that was continued, nos for revenue, for it 
yielded none, but as an asseriton of the legislative supremacy 
of the British Parliament over the Colonies. “Ii was by such 
management as this” in the magn ficent janguage of Burke, 
“vy the irresistible operation of feeble counsels, that so paltry 
a sum as three pence in the eyes of a financier, so insignificant 
an article as tea in the eyes of a philosopher. shook and finally 
dissolved the pillars of a commercial empire that circled the 
whole globe.” 

Bhall we follow so ill fated an examp'e, and insist on the 
power of establishing branches of the prosposed Fiscal Bank 
within the liraits of the Scates, without their assent, as an asser- 
tion of the legislative supremacy of Congress. when there is 
reason to believe that every practicable object can be obtained 
without such assertion? Will gentlemen permit me to cm. 
mend to them the example and the langnage of the great man 
whose name] have just mentioned, inthe similar circumstances 
in which be was placed? Like thernselves, in regard to the 
power of Corgress to establish branches of the proposed bank 
iu the Siat-s without their consent, he hed, in the most unqua- 
lified manner, the abstract right of the British Parliament to 
tax the Colonies. Asa member of the Rockiugham adminis- 
tiation, he had concurred fully m the declaratory act which 
affirmed that right. But when it came to the question of car- 
rying out the power ia practice, against the remonstrancea of 
the Colonies, he opposed it with all the mighty weight of bis 
eloquénce and wisdum. He said he resolved that day to have 
nothing to do with the it of iaxation—it was lers than no- 
thing in-bis cansideration—he looked to the policy of the ques- 
tion—to practical results. On the queson of the right of 
taxation, (as in this country en the gusstion of the constitu- 
tional power of Congress to create a National Bank,) he fouad 
opinions divided and perplexed—gieat names militate against 
each ocher in that field—high and reverend authorities jit up 
theirheads oñ both sides, and there was no sure feoting on that 

d. It was— å 
EIo “The great Serbonian bog, 
Where armies whole hav 

t The question, therefore,” said he. 
shai! tell me i may do, bat what v 
me J oughtio do. What avails th 
if by iss assertion I lose my suict? 
ofsobernessand truth. Tf trust they m 


t what a lawyer 
udence, reason, tell 
f my legalt 
g. indeed, were words 
better heeded nov 


than they were then, I commend thein to the reffection of pa- 
triots and etatesmen. 


A 
pardon him for recalling to their recollection I: way this: that 
“the constant aim ofevery wise public council ought to be to 
find out by cautious experiments, by enol and rational endea- 
vors, with how liie, not how much” power, Goeernmenis 
could be conducted, and the affairs of nations he administered. 
Why, therefore, assert the disputed power of Congress in this 


instance, admiting it to existtill experience shail have shown it- 


to be necessary for the successful operation of the measure pro- 


Astatementis produced, from whatsource - 


- posed? The honorable Senator from ‘Keneacky.¥ well 


Jeet, said Mr. R. with that inivressive and stirring ék 


the latter inspires respect and confidence.” a ` 
My firm conviction, said Mr. Rives, is, that ifthe institution 
now proposed to be created shall be planted on the: “incontest- 
able” ground suggested by the Secretary of the Treasury, sut 
tained and fostered by the assent and good will of the Bites i 
will be far stronger and more efficient to every useful end, than 
if tt be borne along by the strong arm of the General Govern: 
ment, thrusting it upon the States without their consent, and in 
despite of their objections. A proceeding of this sort necessa: 
rily begets opposition. A party war will be commenced upon. 
it at the threshold, and its whole existence will be one of agita- 
tion and contest. On the contrary, if you refer the establish: 
ment of branches to the assent of thë States within whose limite 
they are to be placed, they. will not merely be admitted, but 
they will be invited, wherever the public interest shall call for 
them. You disaria at once the jealousies of State eovereignty. 
You place your institution under the safeguard of State honor, 
and under that moral protection of: public sentiment whith is 
far more powerful than the stern mandate of ihe law. `- If any of 
the States should withhold their assent from the establishment 
of offices of discount and deposite, where they may be deemed 
necessary for the purposes of the institution, the amendment f 
have offered contains an alternative provision for the eatablisl 
ment of limited agencies, which would meet the chief exigen 
cles ofthe public service and the leading commercial wants of 
the Union, and which, under a recent decision of the Supreme 
Court ofthe United States, (in the case of the Bank of Augusta 
vs. Earle,) might be established in the States without a for- 
mal ect of consent on their part, their assent being presumed 
Cull the contrary is declared) from the general comity of na» 
tions, ; OS es 
With these provisicns, adapted to every probable còntingen- 
cy, I feel persuaded, said Mr. Rives, that the proposed institu- 
tion would work well—smoothly, harmoniously, efficiently, I 
am far from placing any peor opinions of mine in competition 
with the sagacity and experience of the Senator from Kentucky; 


‘but, like himself, I have conferred wiih some able, practical. 


men. and they give me assurance of its feasibility and succe 
The Secretary of the Treasury, too, whose special provinée | 
is to collect, information on these subjects from the mostiap~ 
proved sources, avd to frame hia plans with caution and caro, 
has, in his official presentation of thé plan cortemplated by the 
affiendment, given us every reasonable warrant.in advance of 
its capaciiy to meet thè wants of the Government and the 
country. ; 
Mr Rives said the history of the two former Banks of the 
Jnired States ought to be full of instruction to us, and suggests 
some Important reflections for our guidance on the presènt oc- 
casion. Tdonotnow mean to inquire inio. the true measure of 
the benefits they may have rendered. the country, In this. re. 
spect, [should be found to differ from some of my honorable 
friends on this side of the House, especially as to the last Bank 
of the United Bates, which I believe was the author of foll as 
much evil ss goodto ihe nation. But, admit their benefits to 
ihe pablic to have been as grcat as their warmest champions 
have, at any time, claimed forthem. yet one fact remains, in- 
contesiably established by the history of the country, Both of 


, them, at the expiration of their charters, went down amid a 


storm of public odium and indignation, einking millions of the 
national capital in the convulsive struggules of their dissolu- 
tion, and obliterating for a time every sense of the benefits 
they may have rendered to the country in the deep feeling of 
politica hostiliiy of whish they were the object. To avoid 
the recurrence of similar mischiefs hereafter, the inetitution 
now proposed 19 be created must be founded on different prins- 
ciples. You mustespecially avoid the originalsin in the char- 
ters of thetwo former banks, by planting this on constitutional 
ground not liable to plausible objection, and by abstaining, in 
its organization, from any violauon of the sovereignty -of the 
States, or gratuitous offence to State pride, You must change 
itscharacier. Instead of a commercial, trading, speculating, 
stockjab»ing Bink. you must make it whatits pame imports—a 
Fiscal Bank—chrged primarily with the collection, transmis. 
sion, and dishursement of the public revenue. but ex- 
ering incidentally an important and salutary influence on 
the general currency of the country. In short, sir, I would 
have it as unlike as possible the late Bank of the United S:ates. 
I would profit of the sober suggestions of such financiers as 
Mr. Gallatin and Mr. Appleton, wha, in their lave publications 
on the subject of the currency, have laid the country under ob. 
Ugations to their wisdom and patriotism. ` on 

I acknowledge, sir, wiih pleasure, the many valuable inr 
provements and new securities everafted upon the dill now 
before us by the Secretary of the Treasniy, and by the hono. 
rable S-nator from Remueky, (Mr. Cuay.) Wih thar diatir. 


` guished Senator, I heartily concur jn the exclusion, from the 


hill of the suggested application of the fourth ingtalment ef the 
surplus revenue of 1836 to a subscription ‘orstock ir. the Bank 
on behalf of the Siates. With him, too, Tcordially corcur in 
the propriety of e g off, by the restriction he proposes, the 
nosaibilivy of any transactions of a business characier between 
the Bank here and memi ers of Cengressor í flicers of the Go: 
vernment; a similar exclusion of the officers of the Banks the 
provision fora larger poblicity in regard to the condition, ppa. 
rations, and accsunis of the Bark; ibe narrower Emitatién 
than usually imposed on tke amount of loans and_discoun’s; 
and last, theugh not least, the non-renewabiliiy of notes and 

other evidences of debt discounted, (though Tehould-have prev 
ferred a much shorter term than one hundred and eighty. days 
for them to run}—all these are great merits in.the.original plan 
of the Secretary or the amendments of the Senator from: Ken- 
tucky. But yet ene thing remains of infinitely higher ime 
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portance, in my humble judgment, than all the rest, to con- 
ciliate the public confidence and support, and to secure to this 
new i ation a career of extended, useful, and harmonious 
operation.” Assert no odious-or questionable power in its crea- 
tion. Do not implant in it, at its birth, a principle of contes- 
tation end.force. Let it have the free and consentaneous sup- 
portof.all the elements of our mixed institutions—of S'ate 
ant of Federal power harmoniously blended. ‘Fhus, and. thus 
only ; wil! it-become, what all must wish to see R¥ a national, 
andnota party, institution, shielded by public opinion from 
those fierce political storms which marred the usefulness 
and finally overwhelmed in violent convulsions both of its pre- 
decassors. |: ‘ 


~ Mr. CLAY of Kentucky addressed the Senate. I regret, said 
he, extremely, that’ the Senator from Virginia {Mr. Rivss] has 
felt himself constrained, by a sense of duty, to submit this 
amendment. No'good—nothing, I fear, but unmixed mischief 


~rean come out of it, although I am quite gure that is far from 
the intention.of the Senator. The people want at our hands a 
Bank—a real old-fashioned Bank; such an one as they and their 
fatners have tried and experienced the benefits of. Now the 
institution, the proper organization of which we are consider- 
ing, is to be a National Bank ora local Bank. If it is to be a 
National Bank, we have the power to make it, or we have 
not. It we, have the power, if the States have already 
consented, in the Constitution, to the establishment of a National 
Bank, no further or other consent from them is necessary. In- 
deed, if they have not already given their assefit in the Consti- 
tution, they cannot give it in any mode other than that which 
the inatrument itself prescribes, according to which there must 
be the concurrence ofthree-fourths of the States. This, I think, 
is too clear for argument. If we have no power to make an un- 
disguised National Bank, we ought not toattemptit. We ought 
not to seek to accomplish indirectly what we are not authorized 
or forbidden to do directly. This District of ten miles square 
was placed under the jurisdiction of the General Government, 
that the Federal authority might govern it, not that, by means 
of the local jurisdiction, the whole Union should be governed or 
controlled. We ought not to applya power granted for one 
purpose to thé attainment of another purpose, for which it is 
not granted, Ido not think, then, that we ean establish a local 
Bank, and impart to it nationalfaculties or functions. Butthe 
Bank which the Senator from Virginia proposes, is manifestly 
a mere local bank of the District of Columbia. The Senator 
might have spared himself some time in proving the power of 
Congress to establish such a Bank, Therecan be no doubt of 
the existence ofssuch a power. Ft has been again and again ex- 
ercised—in the chartering of the Bank of Washington, the Bank 
of the Metropotis, the Patriotic, and other banks. An y one of 
these banks m ght have asked the permission of a State to es. 
tablish a branch wi hin its borders, The Bank under conside 

ration, if amended as proposed, would not essentially ditfer fom 
them, except in the magnitude of its capital, and the interest 
which the Government takerin is, 

Assuming the existence of the power as a snttled and legiti- 
mate power, it ought to be exercised for the benefit of the 
whole Union; and it ought to be so exercised, without soliciting 
any further consent from the States, If it be a Federal power— 
#f it be granted in the Constitution—upon what possible 
ground or principle can we place our justification for not exer- 
cleing the power, without the previous consent of the States, 
to be expressed hereafter in separate acts? And if we esta- 
blished the rule that, prior to the exercise of the constitutional 
power to establish a Bank, wo must obtain the consent of the 
Mates, what are the limitations, if apy, to the rule? Must we 
not ask the previous consent of the States in every instance of 
the exercise of the powers granted in the Constitution to the 
Federal Government? If we propose to establi-h a post office, 
or a mail route, in a State, or to tay and collect taxes, or to 
perform any other Federal duty, appertaining to this Govern 
ment, must we not solicit the previous congent of the States? 

‘rhe Senator from Virginia argues that, in making such a 
Bank as he wishes, we only forbear to exercise the power, if 
we have it, to establish a National Bank; (hat forbearance to 
exercise is no abandonment of the power; and that, if H15 Bank 
does not work well, we can hereafter resume the power and 
make another Bank, It is very trae that, in consenting to make 
such a Bank as he proposes, we do forbear to exercise the 
power to establish a N 
diferense between his Bank and a National Bank as there is 
between any other local bank —any State bank—and a National 
Bank. Jastas much difference ag there is botwoen a Bank of 
the District of Columbia, and a Bank of the United States, As 
& general proposition, it my be true that forbearance to exercise 
power Is not tantamount to the surrender of the power. But 
there may bo, on the other hand, a case of such merked and 
peculiar Character, that the voluntary forbearance to exercise 
a given power amounts to a virtual surrender of that power. 
And I think the Bank question is such a case. It has been con- 
tested for fifty years, and variously decided. During the last 
eight or ten years the contest has been conducted with the 

reatest zeal and earnestness, not to say bitterness. The de- 

eated party, not much short of a moiety of the nation, stoutly 
denies, as a party, the power. Now, if the triumphant party 
at the close of the contest, refuses to exercise ihe power, will it 
not be hereafter construed as a virtual or implied relinqnish- 
ment of the power? If that party, moreover, declining to exer- 
gise the power, puts forth in lieu, but in the name of a National 
Bank, a rickety, imbecile, incompetent local bank, which, J 
think, cannot fail to disappoint the hopes and expectations of 
the people, how could you afterwards resume the relinquished 
power? Why, the people wonid become sa disgusted with the 
very name of a Bank of the United States that they would not 
allow you to resume the power. The Senator tells us that if 
&is experiment fail, we may then make a Bank after the old 
model. Why, sir, what have we been struggling against for 
the last eight years? Experiment after experiment, ynul our 
-country has been brought to the very brink of ruin. “And at 
the very moment when we have not merely sven land, but got, 
as all had hoped, into a safe port; when storms and tempesis 
and experiments were at an end, ard the bright sun of hope 
and prosperity was bursting upon our joyful vision, the Senator 
from Virginia comes forward and asks us, once more, to putto 
sea wilh him on a distantand perilous cruise, aud to try another 
experiment! 

The proposition which requires the consent of a State within 
whose limits a branch is placed, proceeds npon the erroneous 
assumption that the branch is introduced for the sole benefit of 
the partioular State. But that is not the ease, & is put there 


| for the. common benefit of the ‘Union; 


scised by the 


ational Bank, for there is quite as much | 


for the benefit af the Union, including the particular State. -If 
the Federal power to putit there exisi, it ought to be exercised 

ere be no such 
power, then the branch ought wot to he clandestinely introduced 
intoa State, Butdo, Mr. President, see how advantage is ta- 
ken of the consenting State by the Senators proposed amend- 
ment. It isa part of thatamendment that, when an office of 
discount and deposite is once established ina State, with the 
consent of the state, “the office shall not be withdrawn with- 
out the assent of Congress.” Now, 1f your power be incom- 
petent to plant an office of discount and deposite within the 
limits of a State, without the consent of the State, how, after it 
ig put there, can you hold and majntain it there in spite of and 
against the will of the State? g i 

{Here Mr. Rivzs interposed, and said tbat it was a part of 
the compact made between the sovereign State and the Bank.] 

Mr. Cray continued. Suppose itis, whence do you deive 
your authority to enforce any contract made between a sove- 
reign State and a corporation? If you are forbidden by{fhe 
Constitution to place a branch in a State, can you delegate 
such an authority? Can you, in other words, delegate what 
you have not toacorporation? Forbidden to effect an object 
directly, can you achieve it indirectly? 

The project of the Senator from Virginia proceeds upon the 
supposition that the Constitution has nut granted any power to 
Cougress to establish a Nationa! Bank. If, therefore, a branch 
is admitted within a State, it ìs there, in virtue of the will, un- 
der the authority of the laws, and subject to the jurisdiction of 
that State. It is, consequently, amenable to, and may be dealt 
with by, the power of the Sate, according to the pleasure of 
the State. The Senator inquired if it were not competent to 
Great Britain to admit, 1f she pleased. the establishment of a 
branch or office of a Bank of the United States within her 
limits? Most undoubtedly she may, and it-would be an analo- 
gous case to the admission of such a branch by a State. Upon 
the supposition of the admission of such a branéh, would it 
not be subject to the Parliament 6f Great Briain? Could the 


fact that the corporation, whose branch was thus received, . 


was created by a foreign sovereignty, exert any restraint upon 
the power of the British Parliament in dealing, as it pleased, 
with the alien or emigrant branch which it had thus received? 
The branch, located within the State by the consent of the 
State, toall intentsand purposes would be a local institution, 
governed by the local laws. ‘That, I think, would be the case of 


any branch unconditionally admitted by the Legislature of a 


State. But, if you organizea Bank within this District, and, 
in the termsof its charter, announce to the States that branches 
can only be admitted within their limits, by their consent and 
authority, you necessarily invoke the several States to delibe- 
rate on the question of admission which they are thus ‘called 
upon to decide, And, if they may consentor not consent, ac- 
cording to their option, they may corsent absolutely er upon 
conditions, according to the views which they may happen to 
take, nor ofthéinterest of the whole Union, but of their seve- 
ral comm =: Thus a power which, if it exist, beyond all 
question, glegated for the general good, and to be exer- 


United States in Congress assembied, is devolved upon each of 
twenty-six State sovereignties, to be executedaccording to their 
respective opinions of the interests of each of them, 

And can it be gambted that the consent of the several States 
Gf indeed a them did consent) would be coupled with 
various rest] ns and conditions, according to what they 
might might?déém best for their several communities? ‘The 
taxitg power would probably be nisisied .upan by all of 
them, 

The bank would be told: yes, you may establish a branch, 
but you must pay the same (ax that the Jocal banksare sub- 
ject to. We cannot receive a siranger within our borders and 
let lim fare better than the natives. And who could with- 
stand the force ofthat argument before the people ofany State 
íu the Union? Other conditions would be sought to be imposed; 
such as the nature of the business to be transacted by the branch, 


the rates of exchange, the denomination of notes, the participa: - 


tion of the S:ateauthorities in the direction, &e. A fruitful 
source of contention m some States would be the place of loca- 
tion of the branch; just as we have seen the terminus or com- 
mencement of a canal or railroad or Macadmized road, dis- 
tracting and agitating a whole State. 

Another question of great importance would he the degree of 
legal protection which the branches would enjoy in the several 
States which might admit them. Concede the power of Con 
gress to establish a National Bank, and the right to protect its 
existence anid its operations necessarity results to Congress 
Deny that power, and it must be wholly dependent upon the 
States, The committee have inserted in this bill adequate pro: 
visions to punish counterfeiters of the sues of the bank, and 
its officers, agents, and servants, who may embezzle its funds. 
These provisions are valid and will be effectnal,on the suppo- 
sition of the existence, in the Federal Government, of a power 
woestablish a National Bank; but, ifno such power exist, or, 
if existing, you forbear to execute it, these provisions will lose 
all their force and cflicacy. For Congress cannot, if it is not 
authorized to establish, or does not mean to establish,a Nation- 
al Bank, pass penal laws operating beyond the territory of this 
District: The enactment of penal legislation, operating to de- 
prive a man of life or liberty, is the highest imaginable exer- 
cise of human authority, Congress cannot ext:nd its pro- 
tection of the banks of the District ot Columbia beyond the 
limits of the District into the limits of the States, These alone 
must afford them protection, orthey would have there no Jegal 
protection. Now, what wouid be the condiuen of this fi cal 
bank as to crimes committed against itin the States? In the 
States admitting branches? In the Statesrefusing the admis. 
sion of branches? 

My Iriend fiom Virginia hasaraued to prove that Congress 
possesses the power to make such a bankas this is; that when 
itis brought into existence by the authority of Congress, its 
corporate capacity iscomplete, and that Congress may invest it 
with the privilege of contracting with the Sates for the intro- 
duction ofits branches. When introduced, he thinks the pur- 
poses of its institution may be accomplished. There is no 
doubt, { repeat, that Congress may create such abank; but it 
is, nevertheless, nothing more nor less thana Bank ofthe Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Ifitshould have any exterior action, through 
offices or agencies situate beyond the District, that exterior ac- 
tion would not result from the legislation of Congress, but 
from the legislation of the States by which their consent was 
granted to establish these offices or agencies within their limite. 
And the States would have just as mucha right to allow of 
these offices or agencies, whether there was any grant from 


Senate and House of Representatives of the ` 


- Congress or not tothe corporation, in its charter, to establish 


‘them. For there can be no doubt, I presume, that the Bank of 


: the Metropolis might now esfablish such an office or agency in 


State that would permicit, notwithstanding the silence of its 
charter on that subject The Pennsyivania Bank of the Uni- 
ted States, it has been understood, has or had itsagencies in other 
States, which must have depended solely upon the toleration 
of their laws. ` 

No amendment to the charter, made by the committee, has 
commanded from the Senator from Virginia warmer commen- 
dation than that which denies te the parent bank all power of 
discounting within the District, and compels it to transact that 
partof the business of banking, through its offices beyond the 
District, Considered as a National Bank with branches, ema» 
nating from and protected within the States by the national au- 
thority, I think that feature is worthy of all the Senator’s ad- 
miration. But ifit is to be regarded asa mere District bank, 
springing from the power of local Jegrslation poss, ssed by Con- 
gress, it would be certainly a most anomalous, if not ridiculous 
feature. Inthis view ofit, Congress will have made, in virtue ` 
of its local power of legislation, a great District bank, which is 
Biript of all essential power of banking within the District, 
and transacts all of its important business beyond the bounda- 
ries of the District. We shall have made a sort of monster, 
indeed, with a body, desticute of life, animation, or action 
where it abides, but which may throw out all around it into 
the States its long and huge paws or branches to conduct the 
mest extensive operations there! Mr. President, is this sucha 
National Bank as he people of the United States expect from 
Congress? Far i ý 

‘Lhe Senator from Virginia has invoked a spirit of eS: 
sion, compromise, and conciliation in our deliberations, Ibe- 
lieve, sir, that I have not been heretofore ‘found wanting in 
yielding to.the influence of sutha spirit. But. there are some 
cases of principle which admit of no compromise, and I fear 
that this is one, The question is; a National Bank or no Na- 
tional Bank, constitutionality or unconstitutionalily, power or 
no power. How are these opposite properties or qualities ‘to 
be reéonciled or comprqmised? There is no mean or middle 
term. If you establish really a National Bank, emanating 
from, sustained and protected by, the powcr of Congress, and 
operating within the States without their coneent or control, 
those who deny the existence of the constitutional power of 
Congress to’ construct such an institution are dissatisfied, and 
think theyare called upon to yield every thing. And, on the 
other hand, if you establish a mere District bank, with branch- 
ing powers in the States dependent upon their will, the friends 
of the constitutional power of Congress think that you mock 
the people with an incompetent institution, and call upon them 
to surrender every thing. 

And this, it seemsto me, is the sort.of concession or compro- 
mise which the Senator from Virginia cails upon us to make— 
a concession of every thing on our side, and nothiag on his=- 
a compromise in which he gets all and gives nothing! We 
were extremely glad, Mr. President, to find the honorable Sene- 
tor, although under another respectable flag, umung with the 
Whigs to bring about that great changein the administration 
of the General Government which comme: ced on the 4th of 
March jast, Some of usindulged the hope that, profiting by 
the illustrious example of bis lamented neighbors, deffurson, 
Madison, and Monroe, he might geome to the conclusion that the 
bank power was no longer av open or disputable question; but, 
if he could not agree with them and us, we hoped that other 
instances, on important measures, of concurrence of opinion 
between us, might compensate for this sole difference, For 
one, I was disposed to leave the Senator in the undisturbed 
possession of his opinion, boping that. if he could not unite with 
usin establishing an effectual National Bank, we might do with- 
out his vote on that question. But] would ask him if it be kind 
or right in him to seek to disturb us in the quiet enjoyment ofour 
opinions? If he cannot come to the twenty-six or twenty- 
seven Whig Senators, who believe that Congress has the cone 
stitutional power to establish a National Bank,ought he to endea- 
vor to drag them to him? Isnot sucha process against all the 
laws of gravitation? + 

[Here Mr. Rivas said the amendment he proposed was re- 
ported by the Secretary of the Treasury.] 

That ìs true, and the Senator is entitled to all the benefit he 
can derive from that fact. I feel quite sure; however, that the 
Secretary does not entertain a different opinion of the consti- 
tutional power.of Congress from eurs. F must, then, entreat 
the Senator'from Virginia to forkear pressing his amendment, 
and, if he cannot give up his own peculiar opinion, to leave 
us in the undisturbed enjoyment of our long-cherished cor vi¢- 
tions. 

He thinks, indeed, that the bank power is a question not so 
firmly settled, by repeated decisions, as [ have supposed it to 
be. Why, sir, how stands the matter? Twenty-seven years 
ago, Mr. Madison considered and treated it as a settled ques. 
tion, After that, anew Bank of the United States wasestab- 
lished, which lasted twenty years. Dnring its existence, two 
decisions of the Supreme Court‘of the United States, (the hank 
with the State of Ohio, and McCullough vs. Maryland, involv- 
ing the taxing and penal powers of the States,) one, if mat both, 
unanimously pronounced, affirmed the existence of the power 
in Congress. In 1832 a bill pasaed by considerable majorities, 
to recharter the Bank.” Public opinion, in all ihe various 
modes ofits manifestation, jn legislative assemblies and in po- 
pular meetings, has proclaimed the constitutionality and expe- 
diency of a National Bank. It Js nottrue that the re-election 
of General Jackson was a decision adverse to the Rank power; 
for, in his veto of the recharter, he admitted the utility ofa 
Bank, and stated that, if applied to, he could have furnished a 
pian. He was voted for, therefore, by large numbers—in my 
personal knowledge, he was, by many—undcera full expecta: 
tion that, if re-elected, a National Bank would be established. 
In the case of Mr, Van Buren’selection, the single question of 
bank or no bank was not fairly putin issue. Jt was mixed up 
with others; and one, if nottwo of his competiters, were net 
understood to be unconditionally in favor of the power. 

It has been argued that we must incerporate this amend- 
men! in the charter, and pass itin that form, or we shall get no 
Bark, and ailusions have been distinctly ma'e to opinions ene 
tertained elsewhere. 1do not think thatit iscompatible with 
the respect which is due to the Chief Magistrate, or to the dige 
nity and independence of the Senate, to make such allusions# 
Whatever inferences gentlemen may have felt themselves at 
liberty to draw, Tam pervectly confident that the President has 
given authority to no one to say how, in agiven contingency, 
Fe would act. Such gratuitous intimation, in advance, on a 
question efsuch delicaey and difficulty, 1 think Iam not mis- 
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‘taken when I say his sense of official propriety would restrain 
him from making. And my confiderice in the patriotism and 
honor of the President, and in his devotion to the cause which 
brought him into power, is so great, that I feel perfectly per- 
svaded that h> canno: fa? to bok at any measure which Con- 
gress nay mature, and present to his ‘ce nsideration, with an 
anxious desire, if he can, to conform his judgment to that of 
the Legislative departinent. I will not, for the reavon already 
assigned, advert to ihe facts and circumstances on which bin- 
dulge hope, and from which I draw inferences variant from 
those which have been expressed. 


But. sir, is it quite certain that such a Bank as the Senator < 


‘from Virginia would elone make is really better than no Bank? 
Ali must feel that the bank controversy has had sufficient du- 
ration and sufficient bitterness. Itshould be the desire of all to 
see it terminated, and harmony once more restored, if not for- 
ever, at least fora period of twenty years. Pass an old-fasit 
ioned Bank, with only such improvements as experience has 
clearly demonstrated to be necessary; such a Bank as the peo- 
ple want and demand; such as the comminee have reported, 
and I believe, in less than six months, that we shall have on 
this subject tranquillity and acquiescence. For, sir, notwith- 
standing threats by our political oponents to attempt to repval 
a charter, passed by majorities according to all the require- 
ments of the Constitution, T do not believe that, ifit should pass, 
they are going before the intelligent people of the United States 
upon such a question. I think their sober second thoughts will 
restrain them from making such an appeal.to the moral judg- 
ment of mankind. But if they do, it is impossible for me to 
doubt the issue of such a contest. 

Are we sure that if we pass a Bank, whose operations are 
wholly dependent upon the separate movement of twenty-six 
States, we shall secure the desired’ repose? I fearnot. I fear 
that such an institution will be but the commencement of our 
bank troubles; be but the vestibute of the Bank controversy. 
Weshali throw among the people a new apple of discord. AH 
the o!d prejudices against a Bank will be revived, and they will 
be.aggtavated and augmented by the new questions and new 
issues with which this perilous scheme is surrounded. Can 
‘power be derived to the General Government, directly or indi- 
rectly, by the consent of a State? Shall the States consent to 

` the admission of branches? With or without conditions? Shall 
they be received without being liable tô the same tay as the lo- 
tal hanks pay? Shall the Bank be allowed to plant them where- 
verit pleases in a State or at achy, to be designated by the Le- 
gislature? These and other questions may agitate and distract 
this people from Maine to Louisiana. They will absorb all 
- other poitical questions, and I apprehend, e ‘mpletely engross 
the public mind. I Wemble atthe consequences, and no man 
can forsee the final issue of such a tremendous struggle. 

What is to be done in this unpleasant state of things? The 
path of duty lies broad, clear, and straight beforeus. We have 
convictions, strong and unshaken convictions, of what ought to 
bedone, And these convictions coincide with the opinions and 
the wishes of the people. The theory of our Government, the 
spirit of all free institutions, and the genius of liberty, incul- 
cate that the: Legislative and Executive Departments of Go- 
vernment should be independent and unconirolled in their re- 
spective spheres of action, the one by the other. Can we give 
up our deliberate judgments to mere presumption of what may 
be the judgmen's of others? No, sir; thatis too great a sacrifice 
to ask of independent freemen, representing independent. and 
enlightened freemen. Our true course is, to mature the mea- 
sure, according to all the lighis of onr understanding, and to 
the deliberate diciates of our best judgments, and transmit it 
as perfect as, in our consciences, we can make it, to the 
co-ordinate branch of the Government. Upon receiving it, 
his duties, his responsibility, his rights will accrue; and, 
among them, the most precious is, that of examining the mea- 
sure with ll the ‘freedom and independence which belong to 
his high station. 

Let us hope for concurrence. between the two departments of 
Government; but if thereshould notbe be, their disagreement 
will not be the greatestof public calamities—a greatcr would 
be a voluntary surrender or sacrifice of the conscientious judg- 
"nent and constitutional independence of the one to the other. 
Tf, after both have acted, there should be any development of 
a difference of opinion between them, the exact point of gif- 
ference will be seen; and then, ina spirit of mutual liberality 
and concession, some measure may possibly be devised which 
will obviate all difficulties.. Iwill not anticipate any disagree- 
ment in opinion between the Legislative and Executive au- 
thorities; butif itshould unfortunately occur, it will not be the 
first instance of the kind, nor npon this Bink subject, jn our 
history. M)inthe midstof a disastrous war, President Madison 
and Congress could not agres as to ihe proper o; ganization 
‘of a Bank of the United States, and their disagreement did 
not seriously effect the public interests, surely, if, unfortu- 
nately, we must, I hope we may differ in a season of pro- 
found peace, in respect to the proper constitution of such an 
Institution, without the infliction of any irremediable evil upon 
our comniry. 


Mr. PRESTON, following Mr. Cray, said: I most carnestly 
liope, Mr. President, that the amendment proposed hy the Se- 
nator from Virginia will receive the sanction of this body. I 
have given to itall the reflectioa which its importance demands, 


and it is the. clear conviction of my judgment that, ell circum. 
siances considered, we ought toconcur in its adoption. 

In the consideration of this subject, it is indispensab!e to look 
at the position in which the majority is placed, and to be go- 
verned in our decison by practical resulis rather than by theore- 
tival opinions, . 

What, sirare the circumstances by which we are sut- 
Younded? After a struggle unexainple:i inthe history of par- 
ties, in which, for a series of years, opposing principles were 
arrayed against each other, the last batile-bas been fought and 
the victory won; the people have pronounced the condemnation 
of those measures which bave been here so long and strenuously 
resisted; and it now becomes our duty to carry their will into 
effect. 

The incompetency of the State hanks to subserve the pur- 
poses of the Government, equalize exchanges, and furnish a 
currency of uniform value throughout the Union, was brought 
in the late.canvasa prominently before the people, and urged 
with great ability; and, although the inclmation of my judg- 
ment was in favor of a fair experiment of this system us- 
cer propitious circumstances, it seems to be the opinion of 
high authority that the people have pronounced its cendemna- 
tien, > s 


‘sentatives of the people, consistent wit 


. many of those which have alread 
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That the Sub-Treasury system has also heen universally and 
unequivocally cocdemned van admit of no doubt. It has fal- 
len by ils own weight, asd carried those with it who brought it 
into being. $ 

The necessity for some bank ageacy in carrying on the com- 
mercial exchanges of the canntry was, however, among the 
Whig party, univ By-admitted. I myself could not doubt 
it. Tt would he just as rational! to forego the improvements of 
society, and adhere to the use of an obsolete language, as now, 
in a eorimercia! egé and a commercial country, to adhere cx- 
clusively toa metaiic currency, and forego the facilities of 
banking agencies. Banks, in some form, have become as indis- 
pensäble to the commercial world as the atmosphere itself is 
necessary to anim ‘Kistence. $ 

But, although this banking agency is mosi cert 
by the people, the form in which itshall be exer 
admit of some diversity of opinion, 

In this uncertainty on a matter of detail—a_ mere question as 
to the best form in which the banking power shal! be exercised 
—wwe assemble here. The President, in his message, declares 
his readiness to concur in any measure indicated by the repre- 
ith his constitutional 
obligations; and now to unite in some measure for the purpose 
of carrying into efect the popviar wil!, becomes our imperative 
duty. 

eee the means presented for ascertaining the best mode to 
carry the popular will into effect. the recommendations of that 
Department speciaily charged with the general finances and 
currency of the country cannot be pretermitted 

The Senate having called upon the Secretary of the Treasury 
to furnish a plan most suitable, in his opinion, for remedying 
the evils of a deranged currency, he submits his project. Yt 
comes to us, therefore, by the authority of law, upon our own 
requisition, and in a manner the most formal. © 

The plan of the Treasury, thus fairly before us, has received 
numerona and essential modifications by the committee to 
whom it has been referred, and to one of these modifications 
only the Senator from Virginia dissents 

In ei:her mode, it is beheved that. most of the existing evils 
willbe remedied. Shall we hazard their continuance by re- 
fraining from the adoption of either? Isitexpedient, under ary 
circumstances, to enirast the execuiion cf measures to u 
ling hands and adverse opinions? Will slight grounds justify 
a difference among those upon whese harmony and umon inte 
rests of the highest magni‘ude depend? When much may te 
accomplished, will it not be better to forego a possible advan- 
tage, which can only be gained by the sacrifice of that unity of 
action between the Executive and Legislative branches of the 
Government, upon which, in our complicated system, so many 
vital interests depend? 

Considering, then, the operation of this bill, as reported by 
the committee, and as proposed to be modified by the Senator 
from Virginia, I cannot think that a case exists which would 
authorize a difference among those united together against a 
common evil. 

I is said, however, that the amendment proposed by the Se- 
nator from Virginia is but a continuance of these cx eriments 
under which the couniry has groaned, and which have eventu- 
ated in the stagnation ofcommerce, the loss of property, anda 
deranged currency. But, sir, ave not many of the provisions of 
the bill, asreported by the committee, entirely new? Are they 
not, therefore, experiments? not the abandonment of a 
great commercial emporium. ar 
bank in the District of Columbia, an experiment? Is not the 
proposed limitation of 7 per cent. dividends, and the applica- 
tion of the surplus as an available fund, to supply a contingent 
diminution, an experiment? Are there not other departures 
from any previous model, mere experiments, sanctioned, it may 
be, by sur judgments now, but remaining to be tested by expe: 
rience? Why, then, the alarm attempted to be excited against 
another departure, not, perhads, greater, or more vital, than 


ainty demanded 
ed may justly 


in establishing a Bank of the United 
ference is one of mere detail, If a 
currency can be reformed by the amendment proposed, 
subordinate considerations to drive us from this object? ~ 

I bring my mind to the single pe Is the machine practi- 
cal? Will it effect the objects for which it is desiened? Who 
will venture to say thatit will not? ‘rhe Executive branch of 
thar itwill. ‘The Sena- 
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it, in the name of oar “common country, . be ado A 
the mean time, until this creative necessity shall. he i 
and apparent, let us not reject the trial of the same ing 
in a modified, and to some, less objectionable form,- - 

like the ‘present, when harmon: 


At an important crisis, pi 
union ĉan alone car: y you tipmphantly to the attainment..of 


your ends, too much moderation is, in my judgment preferable 
to too much ‘rashness, and wisdom dictaies to. all conciliation 
and Jorbearance. Is it net better t approach ‘the object of 
pursuit by advances gradual but certain, rather than hazard 
an irretrievab'e failure by a precipitate bound? In the consi- 
deration of this subject, each of us ought not to forget that there 
are others whose co-operation is not less essential. than their 
own, that: something is due to the laudible desire which ‘all 
must feel to preserve a reputation unimpairéd for uniformity 
in opinion and conduct, and that every generous, honorable im- 
pulse should incline us to appreciate. the motive which. seeks 
to preserve the moral power of an untarnished name, and to 
shun the selfabasement which is often the consequence of 
variable conduct and inconsistent opinions. ae. 

Impelled, then, by that liberality to others. which, in like.cir. 
cumstances, we should desire to see extended to ourselves, let 
us unite 07 some common ground, and marċh together in the 
accomplishment of the objects for which we are convened. 

It is for these reasons that I am induced to give:a cordial supe 
port to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Virginia. 
It promises the attainmentof the objects of a fiscal agent, and 
Presents a common platform upon which all may unite, 
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The Senate having under consideration the bill “to incorpo- 
rate the subscribers to the Fiscal Bank of the United States,” 
and the amendment, proposed by Mr. Rives, of Virginia, . 

Mr. CHOATE was constrained to say that he had hesitated a 
good deal upon the position presented by the Jhotion of the Se 
nator from Virginia (Mr. Rives.) 4He had;featertained: diffe- 
rent opinions aboutit. There wert many’and. obvious, too 
many and too obvious reasons for tis hesftation and this fluc: 
tuation of opinion. A diversity sentient existed. among 
those whose capacity, experience, and weight in the country 
properly and naturally pointed them ouf as guides and: advi. 
sors in the Senate. Intrinsic and cxtringic embarrassments sur- 
rounded and pervaded the whole si jeg. Lhave feared, hesaid, 
lest mistaken action on my own partpightinjure those whom 

love analionor, the political association to which I belong, and 
the conntry iwelf, which we all seek to serve, a 7 

Raving, however, determined ty vote for the amendment, Fam 
anxious, 10 the briefest and piainest way, to submit the grounds 
of this dete: mination. . 

k isihe move desirable to me to be allowed this opportunity, 
because I was o: the committee by whom the bill now sought 
to be amended was reported; and it seems to be dne to that com- 
mittee, and pariicularly to its Cistinguished. chairman, [Mr. 
Cray,] to whose laborious exertions to maturea judicious and 
acceptable charter] cordially bear my- testimony, to explain 
why I vote fur so important an alteration. Sane j 

You see, sir, the nature and the effect ofthe. propôsed amend- 
ment. If it isadopied, instead of arming the corporation with 
the power of setting np branchesall over the States, each pos- 
sessing ant exering all the functions ofa perfect Bank, you em- 
powerit to doso only with the assentof the States.. In the 
mean time, however, independently of, and prior to, any such 
assent, and even against their expressed dissent, if dissent they 
should happen to express, you empower it, by means. of agen. 
cies sistributed Unoughout the country, to perform every where 
ali the business wijen a Bank can perform, exceptto discount, 
‘that business, the loaning of money on local paper, itself in 
great measure a local and domestic one, and of iwerior policy, 
it may not perform but with the consent of the States, within 
whose limi's, for the benefit of whose inhabitants, and side by 
side with whose iocal banks, it is to be carried on. This is the 
whole of theam 2 The billof the committee autho- 
the Jocal discount business of the 
State nt; the bill as amended authorizes it 
to do all things cise which a Bank cando; to deal in exchange; 
to issue a Currency of its own notes; and to do all things else, 
without their consent; but this one single power it permits to ba 
exerted only on theirvapplication. Jt simply restores in. this im- 
portant feature the projet furnished on our call by the Recrerary 
ef the Treasucy, and which comes to us as an ‘Administration 
measure. 

Now, sir, I do not vate for it from any doubt on the consti- 
tutional power of Congress to establish branches.all over the 
States, possessing the discounting function, directly and ad. 
versely against their united dissent. 1 differ in this particular 
wholly with the Sefiater who moves the amendment. L have 
no more doubt of your power to make such a Bank and such 
branches any where than of your power to build a post office 
sin-house any where. This question, for me, is set- 
rightly. i have the honor and happiness to 
} almost all, our greatest names; with 
tribunali. and with both the two great ori- 
; With Washington, Hamilton, Marshall, 
> Crawford, and with the entire Re- 
publican a sd organization of 1816 and 1817. 

But it does hot follow, because we possess this or any other 
power, thar it is wise or needful, ina given case, to attempt:to 
exert it. We may find ourselves so situated. that we cannot 
do it if we would, for want ofthe concurrence of other judg- 
ments; and therefore a siruggle might be as unavailiug’as it 
wouid be mischievous and imsecmly., We may find ourselves 
so situated that we ought not to do it if we could. AH things 
which are lawfal are Bol convenient, are not practicable, are 
not wise, are not safe, are not kind. A sound and healing dis- 
cretion, therefore, the moral coercion of irresistible circum- 
stances, may filly temper and even wholly restrain the exercise 
of the cleare wer ever belonging to human government. 
Is not this your actual situation? —. 

Ishall vote for the amendment, in the first place, hecause I 
regard it as my urgent duty to give to the people of this coun- 
try the substantial benefits ofa National Bank as speedily as 
Lean; and because I believe that I shall effect that. object 
sooner and moresurely by the amended than by the unamended 
biil. Trepeat what I have sai my business te-help. to 
give the country a Bank as speedily as possible, and I think 
Í shali reach that object sooner and more surely by voting -for 
the bill as it came from the Secretary, the biH of the. Adminis- 
vation, than for the bill as it comes from the committee. 

Sir, the people need a National Bank. Such js surely the 
doctrine of the ascendant political party in this chamber, We 
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say they need it to restore, reform, and regulate their currency. 
We say they need it to promote business intercourse among 
the States, and between this country and other countries, by 
means ofasystem of steady and economical exchange.. We 
say they need it to keep and transmit their public money, and 
to give them the benefit of it in one way and another while it 
ties on hand. We say they need it, last and least, to increase 

“teir supply of credit accommodations, for the prosecution of 
their vast and various. enterprises. š , 

Well, sir, they need it now. They need it to-day.. This mo- 
ment, while we continue the dispute, they need it, He serves 

them best, he serves them twice over, who serves them soonest 
in this matter. Now, I believe I shall meet this demand’of the 
country sooner by this amendment than without it. Look for 
a moment at the alternatives presented. We know that we 
can make the amended bill into alaw at this session of Con- 
gress: We know, judging on all the circumstances, that there 
are no opinions, here or elsewhere, to prevent it, if the friends 
‘ofa Bank unite in its favor. I believe, too, that the Bank 
which this law will establish may go into operation, to some 
useful and substantial extent, by the first of January, certainly 
by the first of April next. H is said, and it may be, that capi- 
“talisia will be deterred (rom taking its stock by the uncertainty 
about the nlnrber and place ofits branches which shall possess 
the discount power previously to the determinations of the Le- 
islatures of the States. It may be so. But then you will con- 
arthat they know, as wellas you know, that some of the 
Siates will certainly assent to the establishment of branches at 
once. 1 think Massachusetts, tor example, will do so; and 
that she will offer you, m Boston, an eminently eligible posision 
for a leading central branch. Ic would, indeed, have been my 
duty, and was my purpose, had notall opinions here united on 
this District for the seat of the mother Bank, to present the 
claims of Boston'to that distinction. If Massachusetts should 
give her assent, it would be pleasant to sce New York sulkily 
and suicidally refuse hers. She would no more do it than she 
would voluntarily come down from the throne of our commer- 
cial world, and help her aspiring northern sister to ascend it. 

The capitalists may reasonably assume, too, that most of the 
States would ultimately assent Texpect no less from nfode- 
rate and healing conncils, 

Besides, they know that before, and independendy of any 
aysent by any state, the Bank, by its agencies, may do, and will 
do, all the work ofn Bank in all the States, except the discount- 
ing of paper; and that this secures, in the transactions of ex- 
change alone, business enough for a profitable employment of 
a vast capital, lt may buy and sell exchange, issus its noies 
for currency, receive deposites, dealin gold and silver and bul- 
tion, end perform all the offices, earn all the profitis, and do all 
the good a Bank can do, except that it may not make a local 
loan, 

And then, sir, if capitalists refuse to subscribe hy reason of 
the provision reuring the assent of the States, we shall know 
it by the first day of the next session of Congress; and we and 
all departments of the Government must ace on that new, 
ascertained, and coercive emergency. Tho independent dis- 
counting power will have been proved by an actual trial to be 
i stlispensable; aml a necessity will have been demonstrated to 
exist fora Bank of the United States, to be created solely by you 
and of the old fashion, to which all theories of ths Conadintuon 
must and will give way. 

Lrepeat, then, that by uniting here on this amendment, you 
put an effective Bank in operation, to some useful and substan- 
Hal extent, by the Ist of January. 

‘Turn, now, to the other alternativ 
bilt reported by the committee, I fall ieve you pass no bank 
charter this session. £ doubt whether you carry it through 
Congress, H you can, Ido not believe you can make ita Jaw. 
I have no doubt you will fail to doso. Ido not enter on the rea- 
sons of my belief. Therules oforderly proceeding here, deco- 
rum, pride, regret, would all prevent my doing it, { have no 
personalor private grounds for the conviction whieh holds me 
fast; bat T jadye on notorious and, to my mind, decisive indica- 
tions; and Eknow thatit is my duty to act on my belief whether 
weltor ill founded, and however conjectucally derived, Then, 
sir, you break mp the session withonta charter, The summer 
andibe autumn come and vo, and the people, the people, are 
no nearer to tis kind of relief than they are now. More hope 
deferred, making the heart moreand more sick! ‘The admi- 
nivration of relief in power, and yet no relief! A patient, con- 
fiding, and suffering county has done us the honor to expect 
every thi on our barmbdnions and prudent couucils; from 
our justice, from our veracity, from our promptitude, and we 
do nothing. 

Sir, the same tactics and the same opinions that control and 
ambarrass now will do so at the next session of Congress, and 
al the nextjand you must wait two years, or four, perhaps a 
great deal lonzer, for a National Bank. i 

Now Eihinx the people ought not to be made to wait so long 
forthe relief they have a right to demand. 'They ought not to 
he made 1o suffer while we argue one another out of the re- 
corded and inveterate opinions of our whole lives. Isay, there- 
fore, for myself that, anxious to afford them all the relief which 
they require, recretin that, the state of opinion around me 
pits it cut of my power to afford that relief in the form { might 
fey, I accommodate myself to my position, and make haste 

hat T can by the shortest way that bean. Consider 
ch better it isto relieve them to some snbstantial ex- 
by this means, at once, than not to relieve ef all, than not 

y castre ofreliof at all, aid then go home 
aihe end of this session of Congrese, weak and weary, and 
the autumn in trying to persuade them that it was the 
yme of our own fricnds that nothing w s done. How 
poor a campy ation for wrengs to the peonle will be the victo- 
ries ovec our friends! 

Jam going now to give another reason for my vote, which 
you ma ecely suitable to the dignity of this place, 
on which Ido not ean to dwell fora moment, but which the 
manliness of Sonaiors will excuse my suggesting; and that is, 
that the adeption of the amendment will not only soonest effect 
the grand object of public relief, but tt will presei ve the harmo- 
ny and auity of the endant political party. Do not suppose 
{ shall dwell far a moment on such a topi I owe you, I owe 
expecialiy the wakeful and powerful minority by which we are 
an apology for speaking of it. Laddress myself 

You acknowledge the imporiange of united 
a Subordinately to the large t 
ther, as the mode of fulfilling t e 
iuty to the party of relief and reform. 
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instructively yesterday, “in the way which men call party, wor- 


ship we the Conatitu:ion of our country.” Now, without enter- 
ing in derail on the grounds of my opinion, I think we shall hold 
that party together longer; we shall do more good, and hinder 
more evil; we shall effects more relief and more reform; we 
shall carry out more of our great measures, we shall ensure a 
longer succession of our great men by adopting than by rejec:- 
ing the amendment. It was due to frankness and to honor to 
say so much. Decorum and custom forbid me to say more. 
See, however, ifthe keen and vigilant Opposition on this floor, 
who mark their objects and pursue them with the eyes of 
eagles, do not vote against the amendment in sufficient numbers 
to defeat it if we divide on it among ourselves. Fspeak not 
of motives, and I know nothing of actual intentions, bat I 
reason from the obvious nature of the case, and I believe that, 
it they see that nothing else will, their party tactics will de- 
eat it, 

For my part Lown that T wish the new Administration to 
have the honor and the felicity of carrying successfully through 
this its first measure of relief. I wish it to relieve the country, 
and also to preserve itself. I wish to disappoint their prophe- 
cies who told us so often, during ihe late canvass, thal bur Ma- 
terials are discordant, that no common principles bind us toge- 
ther; and that our first attemptata measure of government 
would dissulve and dissipate us. F will not, iff can help it, 
have a hand ia fulfilling such prophecies. But then, if we 
would hinder their ineviable fulfilment, remember that we 
must administer the power we have acquired with the same 
wise tolerance of the opinions of the wide-spread members of 
our party by which we acquired it. If you took up the candi- 
date on one'set of tests of political orthodoxy, will you try ard 
will you destroy the incumbent by the application of different 
and stricter tests? 

And, Mr. President, in a larger view of this matter, is it not in 
a high degree desirable io nake such a charter that, wh:le it se- 
cures 10 the people all that such kind of instrumentality as a 
Bank can sccure, we may still, in the mode and detats of the 
thing, respect the scrnpies and spare the feclings of those who, 
just as meritortonsly, usefully, and conspicuously as your- 
selves, are members ofour political association, but who differ 
with you an the question of constitutional power? IfI can im- 
prove the tocat currency, difuses a sound nod uniform national 
one. facilitate, cheapen, and s matize the exchanges, secure 
the s&aie-keeping and transmission of the pablic money, pro- 


‘anole commerce, and deepen and mutiply the springs of a 


healthfial crecditby a Bank, and can at the same time so do it ag 
to retam the cordial, constant co operation, and prolong the 
public usefulness of friends who hold a differeat theory of the 
Constitution, is it not just so much clear gain? 

l was struck, jn listening to the Senator from Virginia yes- 
lorday, with the thought how idle, how senseless itis to spend 
tiroe in deploring or being peevish about the inveterate consti- 
tutional opinions ofthe community he so ably represents. 
There the opinions are. Whatwillyoudo with them? You 
cannol change then u cannot stride over or disregard them, 
There they ares whet will you do with them? Compromise 
the matter. Acjustit, you can, in such s (hat they shail 
neither yteld { inians, nor you yleldyours. Give to the 
peoplealithe practical good which a bank can give, and let 
the constitution sestion whetber Congress can makea bank 
by its own po enot stand over for argument on the Jast 
day of the Gré ends, when the disputante may have the 
world ali to themselvesto wrangle itontin! Yes, sir, compro- 
mise Oue whole historyis bata history of compromises. 
Yon have compromised je larger things: do itin less; do it in 
this. You have done it for tho sake af the Union; do it for the 
‘sake of the pariy which is doing it for the sake of the 
Union. You never made one which was received with 
wider and sincerer joy than this wouid he. Do it, then. 
Do as your fathers did when they came together, delegates 
from the slave Staies and delegates from the free, representa: 
tives of planters, of mechanics, of manufacturers, and the owu- 
ers of ships, the cool and stow New England men, and the 
mercurial children ofthe sur, and sat down side by side in the 
presence of Washigton, to frame thismere perfect Union, 
Administer the Constitution in the temper that created it. Do 
as you have yourselves done in more than one great crisis of 
your affairs, when questionsof power and of Administration 
have shaken these halis and this whole country, and an en- 
larged and commanding spirit, not yet passed away from our 
counsels, assisted you to rule the uproar, and to pour seasona- 
ble oil on therising sea. Happy, thrice happy for us all, ifthe 
Senator from Kentucky would allow himself to-day io win 
another victory of recenciliation ! 

Do not say that this is a mere question of power or no powers 
and that conciliatory adjustment is inapplicableand inadmissi- 
ble. Do nut say that we who helieve that the General Govern- 
ment may establish a bank with branches in the States pos- 
sessing the local discount function without their assent, do, by 
voting for this amendment, surrender our opinions, or suike 
outa particle of power from the Constitution, No, sir, we 
do neither. What we say and do, and all we say and do, is 
exactly this. Weaesert thatthe fall power is in the Constitu- 
tion. There we leave it, unabridged, unimpaited. We de- 
clared that, when, inoue judement, it is expedient to exert it 
we will concur in exerting itin its whole measure, ourselves 
uncommitted, wnembarrassed by tho forbearance ‘which we 
now advise and practise. But we say thatall power is to he 
exercised with sound discretion in view ofthe time and cir- 
cumstances; that contestedggonstitutional power is pre-emi- 
nenily soto be exercised; thatit doesnot follow, because we 
Ws strength, that w re therefore to pat it all 
che blind and undis hing impuse cfa giant; 
in this instance, deferrin porary aod yet embar- 
ng ciccumisiances, to opinions. for the sake of harmonious 
aud permanent Administration, forthe sake of conciiiating and 
saving friends. for the sake of inimediate relief to ihe vast, va- 
rious, and sensitive business interests ofa great people, we do 
not think it needful or discreet to exercise the whole power 
over this suhject which we find, assert, and cherish in the Con- 
stitution. We content ourselves. with declaring that it is there, 
and that there we mean it sbail remain. But perceiving that 
wecan secure to the country all the practical good yich it 
was introduced to secure without resorting to it; perceiving 
that, inthe actual condition of t . We Cannot now exert it 
if we would; perceiving that we can reconcileopinions.spare feel- 
ings, and ensurea general harmony of useful administrative 
action, by abstaining from the use of it, we abstain from the 
use ofit, Thusthe Senator from Virginia understands this 
act and thuscowe. Nobroader, no other effect can be as- 
eribed to it, Ifyou inepectthe bill itself, after it shall hare re- 


1 ceived this amendment,you will find that itin truth assumes 
and asserts the constitutional power of the National Legislature 
to create a corporation which has authority to transact in 
every one of the States all the business ola bank except that 
of discounting. So much power it necessarily assumes and 
asserts. And then as to the business of making discounts, it 
neither asserts nor denies that you have the power to authorize 
it without the assent of the States; it just authorizes the cor- 
poration to do it with their assent, and there it leaves the mat- 
ter. Both classes of expounders ofthe Constitution, certainly 
thatto which I belong, may vote forsuch a bill without yield- 
ing any opinion, or changing in the least the sacred and awlul 
text of the great Charter itself. 

Let me say, sir, that to administer the contested powers of 
the Constitution is, for those of you who believe that they 
exist, at alltimes a trust of difficulty and deheacy. I do not 
know that t should not venture to’ suggest this general direc- 
tion for the performance of that grave duty Steadily and 
strongly assert their existence; do not surtender them; retain 
them with a provident forecast; for the time may come when 
you will need to enforce them by the who.e moral and physi- 
cal strength of the Union; but do not exert them at all so long 
as you can by other less offsusive expedien s of wisdom effec+ 
tually secure to the people all the practical benefits which you 
believe they were inserted inio the Constitution to secure. 
Thus will the Union last longest and do most good, To exer- 
cise a contested power without necessity on a notion of keep- 
ing up the tone of government ia not much betier than tyranny, 
and very improvident and impolitic tyranny, too. It is turn- 
ing “extreme medicine into daily bread.” It forgets that the 
final end of government is not to exert restraint, but to de 
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j Within this general view of the true mode of administering 
contested powers, l think the measure we propose is as wise as 
it is conciliatory; wise because it is conciliatory; wise hecause 
it reconciles a sound and a strong theory of the Constitution 
wilh a discreet and kind administration of it. Idesire to give 
the couutry.a bank. Well, here isa mode in which I can do 
it. ‘hall { refuse to do it in that mode, because I cannot at 
the same time, and by the same operation, gaiu a victory over 
the seuled constitutidnal opinions. and show my contempt for ~ 
the ancient and unanpeasable jealousy and prejudices of not 
far less than half of the American people? -Shall I refuse to 
do it in that mode, because L cannot atthe same time, and by 
the same operation, win a triumph of constitutional law over 
political associates, who agree with me on nine in ten of all the 
questions which divide the parties of the couniry; whose ener: 
gies and eloquence, under many an October and many an Au- 
gust sun, have contributed so much to the transcendent re- 
formation which has brought you into power? Shall I refuse 
to the people their rights, until and unless, by the made of con» 
ferring those rigats, I can also plant a wound in the side of one 
who has stood shoulder to shoulder with me ia the great civil 
contest of. the last, ten years? Do you really desire that the 
same cloud of summer which pauses to pour out its treasures 
Jong withheld, on the pa.cbed and dreary jand, should send 
down a thunderbolt on the head of a noble and conspicuous 
friend? Certainly nobody here can cherish such a thought for 
& moment, * 

anere is one consideration more which has had come influ- 
ence in determining iny vote I cordess that ] think that a 
Bauk establighed in the manner contempiated by this amend- 
ment stands, in the actual circumstances of our ume, a chance 
1o lead a quicter ani more secure life, so to speak, than a 
Bink established by the bil, Ltbink ie worth our while to try 
to make, what never yet was seen, ‘a popular National Bank. 
Judging from the past and the present, from the Jast years of 
the last Bank, and the manner in which its existence was ter. 
minated; from the tone of the debate and of the press, and the 
general indications of public opinion, I acknowledge an appres 
hension that such an institution, cueated by a direct exertion of 
your power, throwing off its branches without regard to the 
wishes or wants of the States, as judged of by themselves, and 
withont any attempt to engage their auxiliary co-operation, di- 
minishing the business and reducing the profits of the 
local bans, and exempted from their burdens; that such 
an institution may not find so quiet and safe a field of opera- 
tion as is desirable for usefulness and profit. I do not 
wish to see it standing like a fortified post on a foreign bor- 
der—never whol.y at peace, always assailed, always bellige- 
rent, not falling ‘perhaps, but never sate, the nurse and the 
prize of unpleasable hostiltty. No, Sir. Evensuch an inatitue 
tion, under conveivadle circumstances, it might be our duty 
to establish and maintain inthe face of all opposition and to 
the last grasp. Butso much evil atrends such a state of things, 
so much insecurity, so much excitement, it would be exposed 
to the pelting of such a piti'ess storm of the press and of publie 
speech; so many demagegues would get good livings by rail- 
ing atit; so many honest men would really regard itas uncon» 
stituticnal, and as dangerous to business and to liberty, that it 
is worth an exertion toavoid it. Why, sir, notice has been 
formatiy given us by the eloquent Senator fram Ohio, that on 
the day you grant this charter he lays a resolution on your 
table to repeal it. Sir, J desire to see the Rank of the United 
States becomea cherished domestic institution, renosing in the 
bosom of our iaw and of our attachments, Established by the 
concurrent action or on the application of the Blatea. such might 
be its character. There will pe astrugate on the question of 
admitting the discount power into the States; much good sense 
and much nonsense will spoken and written; but such a strug- 
gle wiil he harmless and brief, and when thatis over, all is 
over. Tne States which exclude it will hardly exasperate 
themselves further about it. ‘those which admitit will ecothe 
themeelves with-the consideration ‘that the act is their owt, 
and that the egistence of this power of the branch is aperpe- 
tual recognition of their sovereignty. Thus might it sooner 
cease to weer the alien, aggressive, and privileged aspect which 
has rendered it offensive, and become socner blended with the 
mass of domestic interests, cherished by the same regards, pro- 
tected by the same and by a higher law. 

You have the reasons on which J shall perform the unploa- 
sant duty ef voting for this amendment. Icis unpleasant, 
among the most unpleasant acts of my life; for it will be, E fear, 
an unavauing act, aridit involves a temporary separation from 
many and respected political friends. I searcely know who of 
the delegation from the Northern States will vore with my 
worthy colleague and myself, 1 hope my friend from the 
litte brilliant Emerald isle, (Mr. Srumong,] who sits by my 
side, will at least beone. We couldpréfer undoubtedly to re- 
tain the company which we have found so good, but, with it 
oralone, we cheerfully submit ourselves to the judgment of 
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the genorousand intelligent Commonwealth which we repre- 
sent. 
Mr. SIMMONS then rose and ad lfessed the Senate as fol: 


lows: 

“Mr. President: The direct appeal just made to me by the 
honorable Senator from Massachusetts [“ir. CHATE) for the 
yote of what hie is pleased to call the “Emeraid Isle” makes it 
proper forme to accord to hira my vote in favor of the propo- 
sed amendment, orto assign to him and to the Senate the rea- 


son why Idonot. And this appeal, may by one representing a 
constituency of similar pursuitsand interests, and, as Thad be- 
fore supposed, entertaining similar opiaions with those which 
J, in pait, represent here, has added a responsibility to 
my position which 4 should not have felt but for this curcam- 
stance. i : B k l 

His reputation as a statesman ecinonishes me cf my obliga- 
tion to give to argument and s: i respect and 
consideration which they are entidad to, on account of their 
girength, andof his position and experience. ‘Tiisthey shall 
certainly have. But Iraus: say to the honorable Sena‘or, who 
allows me to call him my friend, that the vo'e of the “Emerald 
Tile? must be given, on my part, cording i0 the dictates of 
duty, although she should, on this question, stand ‘alone in the 
ocean”? When Jsay this 1 am sure we have arrived to (hat 
condition when we cau differ and still be fneo IL wiliadd, 
taat it isas paintul to meas it can be to him to d.ffer with any 
of my political friends, here or elsewhere. uron this question; 

„þat baving av doubts in my own mind, aad none in regaid tothe 
sentiments of my constituents, ny path ts plainly indicated, and 
[must act upon the sentiment tnut ‘obedience is hetier than 
sacrifice.” Lam, there , consiratied, by an imperious sense 
ef duty, to vote against the proposed amendment, and will 
briefly staie the reas ns. . 

Tne amendment proposed is intended to change the princi- 
ples of the bil sisiisscle obj And the honorabte Sena- 
tor from Virginia (Me. Rives] who proposed it, has urged its 
adoption with eminent ability. Ho has stated his positions so 
clearly, that even as unprac seda manas Lam can undersiand 
most of them, and thisimpiies no ordinary talent in him. His 
motionis twofvldin its character tostrike cut and msert; 
and all his propositions are dist y veferrible to one or the 
other of the two branches of it. $ 

I propose to pass over, for the present. the objections urged 
against the bill ay rep amt to consider the arznments used 
in favorol the provisions proposed to be juserted first, although 
those were presented last, by the honorable Senator. For vari- 
ons reasons which the honorable Senator assigned, he »ssumed 
as ‘admitted that the constitutional powerto establish a National 

Bank with branches.as contemplated by the bill, was a doubt- 
ful or questionable power; thatinall doubtfat questions neither 
party should be required to surrender, To do this would create 
ill-biood. That, by his propos , the disputed point would 
not be surrendered, but simply pastponed, for future decision, 
(the Senator from Massachusetts proposed thatthe posipone- 
ment should be to the time of the eck Kalenda’? or, as a 
Yankee boy would say, “the day after never?) andthus avoid 
ali difficulties. That the provisions proposed to bo inserted 
would involve no constitutional question, and would, therefore, 
produce harmony, ensure the success of the measure, and ac. 
complish every practical benefit that can be hoped from the 
plan proposed in the bill as reported. 

Having stated the main grounds upon’ which the amendment 
is urged. as nearasT aim able to do, Iwil frankly admit, asa 

ractical man, (and assuchihe appeal is mads to me.) that, if 
Tthought these positions sound, and the plan proposed a prac- 
ticabie one, the question presented would be very simple,and one 
of expediency merely. We should have on!y to decade whether 
we would havesuch a Bank as experience has proved to be a 
goodone, with a few menin doubt about our power, or hazard 
a change ia respect to the form of exercising the power, in order 
toremove their doubts. As I would not sacrifice a practical 
good toa mar cation of power, I wouid decide such 
a question in re iy tothe prebabis success of the 
measure itself. honsrable Senators that to 
apopt the amend turn what is now settled— 
surrender what i ndered, vut posi- 
poned: mere 2 his injury, fhe bil would 
not oniy be s to the s jections, but 
also be inconsisient with itself, Ptrust the ee tbat the 
am mdment shouid be rejected. 

Lhave si 
ofa consid. utional character, urged ag 
put I must noice one upon which the p motion 
itself depends; and that is, that the con power to es- 
tablish a Bin a questionable one. If this was the only view 
in which it was presented, I would content m fy 
pounding the quesiton presented by the two pro 
Which at the two Governments (ile State oribe N 
ought to have, tł iuutional power to e 
or branches ofa N auk? The propos 
itits own answer, ar 
yet ths vate upon ih 
the twy Governments the esta ament of such ofises is to do 
pend. Bat, for the pre t purpose, { shall regard the question 
of power as if it was really a doubtfil one, in order to test the 
soundnnss of the argument of the honorabie Senator from Vir- 
gimia, and see ifthere is, upon the ground he places it, good rea- 
son to change the biil, so that the es ea shall 
depend upon “the assent of the S The first 
position assumed by the honorable Senaior ls, that the State au- 
thority can be used withouta surrender of the National. Upon 
the correctness of this depends all his argument pn the sab- 
ject of mutual con A and compromise. This point was 
sought to be esiadlis sy assuming that it wes analogous to 
the question ot j nover th uted territory upon our 
Northeastern bound As he compiimented me, the la . 
ning, be inviting n cislatiention to t-at partot hi 
ment as cover 
my acknowleugments 
nation of it. 

Į will state the proposition as he did, thar I may meetit fairly, 
The honorable Senator stated that the question in eontraversy, 
whether the offices.of the Bank shall be established within the 
limits of the S:ate by the Federal or State authority, was one 
involving the right of jurisdiciion, and analogeus to that over 
the disputed territory referred to; that the adoption of the 
amendment would postpone the question now cuntroverted, as 
the question of jurisdiction had been postponed between this 


that, afier do 


i argument; acd 
rent is to dete mine on which of 


“haveitam 


and the British Governments; and that had been done by agree- 
ment that each nation should occupy up to a Jine acknowledged 
not to be beyond its own proper jurisdicuon, leaving the territo- 
ry between those lines unoccupied until the rizhtofj-risdiction 
over icshould beseuled by av reemeut or otherwise; the postpone- 
ment of the ques:ion being a! 
means of securiue wanquilizy in eac : 

H Tadmit, for the purpose of vesting this argument, that the 
Proposition is fairly siatej, and that the analogy (so far as it 
goes) is correct, the honorable Senator will undovbiadly agree 
that, ie doing this, I have consented to overlook. for the pre- 
gent, the fact that the power to establish a Bank has been exe: 
cised, with the exception of two short intervals, by the Na- 
tional Government ever since ks existence; and that no such 
power was ever exercised by the States asis proposed in the 
amendment; but, taking the proposition as presented by him- 
self, be will see that 3t dees not carry the parallel far enough to 
test the question involved in this debate. Iv oniy reaches the 
n we at present occupy, and aptly explains. it—that is, 
t the Genera} Goverament have undisputed tower to create 
bauks in this District, and the States a like power to do so with- 
in their limi's; this does not reach the question of the power to 
establish offices of a National Bank withi: the States, That 
power, like the jurisdiction- of the territory, is net now exer- 
cised by any Government, but I was very happy to hear the 
honorable Senator from Virginia say that it ought to be exer- 
cised; that there was now a necessity for a Bank for the use of 
the Government and for the benefit of the people. In this F 
fully concur. And I thought a couvicusn that such an institu- 
tion was necessary for the Government to carry into effect its 
expressly granted powers, would remove all the scruples of 
the most fastidious. 

But to rewre to the termtory, The occupation of it repre- 
sentsthe exercise of this questionable power. Let us continue 
the parallel. ‘There is @ necessity to occupy the territory, Supe 
pose our Government should adopt for that purpose a measure 
similar to the one proposed in this amendment, and authorize a 
company of men to occupy it with the assent of the British au- 
thorities, and the men obtained ihat assent, would ask under 
whose jurissiction the territory would be afur these proceed- 
ings. ‘The occupation is made by us to depend on Engiish au- 
thority, and the territory, by that act, goes under fi sdic- 
tion, And jet me tell he honorable Senator ihan in my judg- 
ment, there is notan American wood-chopper along the whole: 
of our Northeastern line, who would deign to cut aiog or trap a 
beaver upon that territory under any authocity emanating from 
the British Crown. He would insiunctively fecl that it was a 
surrender of the right! He would net care, nor do T pretend 
lo know, what the national law, as laid down by Vattel, might 
be in such 2 case, but we shouid ail feel that this wouid be the 
Jaw of nature. 

And, Mr. President, such will be the jndgment ofthe whole 
American People if you adopt this amendment, They will 
say you have surrendered the power of this Government to 
ihe States. he common sense view of the settlement cf a 
question between sovereigns involving the exercise of power 
is, that the right. passes to the one which, by the acis of both, 
js allowed to excrcise it. I would ask the honorable Senator 
from Virginia, who enjoys a high reputation asa statesman, 
if he would consent, while this ques:ion of Jurisdiction was 
pending between the two Governments, that ours should do an 
act like this in reference to that territory? Would it oot, in his 
judgment, determine the question against us? Bat 
this Government had been in possession aid exercise: 
tion over the disputed terviiory for forty years as fully as t} 
have exercised this power to establish the cffices of a Bank, 
would he advise our Govemmmentto give up the ion, and 
to retreat within a Hne which nobody could d bout asthe 
best course to relieve the question from embatra 
leably settled? Or would he regard the q 
relieved from all embarrassment, and as seuted, by ca 
the same jarisdiction over that territory which we k 
cised from the commencement of the Government? {i is per- 
fectly plain in ever tia which it J wed, that, in- 
3 to exercise this pyuwer, or post- 
ior supposed, we should, by 


d F 


on itself 


on fa empio ent, or 
. withert the assertof the 
horized to transact all the 
sjness of discounting. 


Fechange, that it wou 
iaciude also one other banking power, thai is, to discount; a 
power, too, which will give the most relief ia most of the 
Ststes. To have power io do one and notthe other, isa dis 
tinction in the constitudonal pow of Government that it 
does not appear to me the human i can conceiv2 or com- 


i 


I commend to the honorable Senator the views here taken of 
z, and upon the provi. 
£ > ed, 
and ask him if arl, 35 
tions upon which he urged his motion have 
would be surrendered, and the corsiitudo: 
moved to , 

I alzo believe it would be foundasdifficnit to carry oui thi 
plan, in practice, as ithas proved to be to Gefend Hin at 
ment. ae 

The amer tablish an 
wand be mp —one io do business ii 
e wider State authority. and in aaother w 
ational authority. A bank cannot exist Wi 
the authority and protection of Government; it must neces 
riiv be under the jnrisdiciion of one Government ox the other. 
h cannot be under both, No such concurrent juris: Hetton is 
given by the Constitution ever any suoject committed to the 
charge of the General or State Goveroments. We must n 
either a local or a National vank. If we make a local b 


x 
tor local purposes only, it can operate oniy where we have & 


s 


instution whieh 
i Siate wih 
ney 


desirabie in bota cases as the - 


„asserting the 


right to exercise local legislation. If we make a “National 


Bank, for national purposes, the national authority and protéc- 
tion must necessarily accompany it in its extended sphere of 
dwy and usefulness. A bank, with a national charter, put ugs 
der State jurisdiction, would be an anomaly im our system.) En 
undertaking this, we should surrender a power that might be 
usefully exercised by this Government, but cannot. be’ the 
States. The power, on their part, to exercize any prerogative 
of suvereignty over the corporation, and as taxing er ovherwise 
controlling it, would defeat its own purpose, by preventing’ the 
stock from being taken and.the corporation from having an 
existence; and the atiempt, oa our part, to inhibit the exercise 
of such a prerogative would defeat tbe object. we profess to 
have in making this concessiqn to State sovereignty.” ae 

1f it be necessary to invoke the aid. of State sovereignty. to 
carry out national objects, of this or any other character, Yet 
the negotiation be conducted by parties worthy the object of 
it; levit be carried on between sovereigns, not by a corporation 
on the one part, and a State on the other. We have already 
heard enough of such negotiations; but I- believe. it is not ne- 
cessary. The people settled this question when they adopted 
this Couatitution, and so it.has been practised upon ever since. 
Yo make the alteration now proposed wouldinvolve the sub- 
ject in many reai difficulties, and not escape that which the 
Iriends of the amendment propose to avoid, and. which J think 
an imaginary one. 

Mr. President, E havethusfar examined this questionas it 
was presented by the advocates of (he amendment, and it ap- 
pears tome they will admit that itis perfectly plain that; if 
all the objecticns which they urge against the bill as reported 
really exist, the aduption of theamendment proposed will not 
remove them. If the. constitutional power of this Govern- 
ment to establish the offices of this Bank is questionable, it ap- 
pears to be equally so to establish agencies to do the same-busi- 
ness, or, if slightly, not substantially diferent .:If itis impoli- 
tic and unwise, upon any disputed question, to diive .“either 
party to the wali,” and compel him te surrender, aw the Sena- 
tor admonishes us, itis shown that, by the amendment, a sur. 
render of the whole question is to be made, by the great body of 
the people, to a very few; in fine, that every consideration. pre- 
sented to induce usto adopt the amendment has’ failed. I now 
desire to examine some of the groundsof objection to there- 
ported bill; for, if they can be removed, the advocates: of the 
amendment may support the bill, as they will now agree that 
we cannotsupport the amendment, aud yet all agree that some. 
thing must be done. l : 

I desire to say a few words, to show why I think the power to - 
tablish a National Bank should not be regarded asa doubtful or 
questionable one, Ishall attempt no argument upon the. con, 
stitational question. No, sir; Isha‘l not so far forget myself, 
or. that I am addressing Senators distinguished for learning and 
of great experience, But I desire their permission to recite a 
few facts of our history, upon which my convictions rest, that 
this Government does possess the constitutional power to -es- 
tablish a Bank, and that this has been constitutionally: deter: 
mined, I desire this, because I believe the same facts which . 
have convinced me will convince every otber plain man in our 
country who has been brought upas 1 haye been, at the plough, 
and who has no motive but to'see this Question agit really is, 

We have already been told, on this floor, by the enemies. of 
a Bank, that they Intendto excite and arouse the people upon 
this question. For what purpose, the manner in which it has 
been announced here su ficiently explains. pee 
The first fact, then, to which I shall advert, isgiven by Mr. 
Madison in the introduction, 1 think, to his history of the de. 
bates in the Convention which formed the Constitution. He 
says he inserts it with others, that we may the better under- 
stand what led to the calling of that Convention. This is a 
publication of that day urging the necessity of such a Conven- 
tion, for the purpose of conferring on Congress the power to 
sish a National Bank. It appears, then, that to give this 
ry power was a leading object of the Convention. Andi 
have been taught from childhood to believe thatthe men who 
composed that Convention never failed to accomplish any lau- 
dable objecis they undertook. This.is a pervading opinion, 
with all classes in this country... You cannot find one man, un. 
less he be a partisan, who has some selfisli purpose to answer, 
who does not believe this. Name any member of that Con 
yention to any man you meet—name Washington--and say, 
when you speak that name, that he went to that Convention: for 
that object; and it will notbe in’ the power of all the deia. 
coques of cur land to convince this man that he came away 
without accomplishing it, or without believing he had accom} 

lished it. 
P Tagree that patriotic men may doubt whether, by the rule of 
construction since adopted, all this is clearly expressed in the 
instrument isel} butasto the first point—the intent—none 
can doubt. The high and noble objects.of these men, and their 
character for success, has given them an enduring fame. Allthe 
peopie regard (hem as the fathers of eur country. The Consti- 
lation they gave us, and the institutions which have grown. up 
under it, caused eur prosperity, and made us what we are.. A 
feeling of gratitude toward them, of just pride in their fame, 
and in the institutions they have given us, animates every Ame- 
yican besom, and forms a mutual guarantee for the stability of 
these institutions. It surely behooves an American Senate to 
countenan! d cherish that feeling—it forms the most reiia- 

le tie that binds us together as one people. oe 

Subsequent events clearly show that these men thought they 
had accomplished the object of giving to Congress this power 
toestablish a Bank. The very first Congress comprised one or 
more of the same men in it, from eleven out of twelve of the 
Strates, who hed been of that Convention; and it wag they, with 
others,then fresh from the people which had just adopted theCon- 
stitation, who created such a Bank. Canany one doubt that they 
knew well what had been done in convention, and what powers 
the people had con ferred uponCongress by the instrument which 
had i teen framed and adopted? lt would beas rea: 
spose that men would not know the children they 
no had grown up (as this Constitution had) under 
itand guardianship. This act ofthe first Coh: 
cress under the Constitution stands at the head of that line of 
legislative pru ings, in favor of this power, which wasreler- 
red to by the honorable Senator from Vi:ginia and which he 
thougat coud be met with an equal “opposing force”? of legis- 
lation against it. In 1816 another similar act. pessed. TF omit 
one which did not receive the Executive sanction; and need not 
enumerate the many enactmenis which were passed within the 
forty yearsduring which these two acts were in operation—all 

lity of this power, and making @ phalanx of 
in defence of its constitutionality. 


a 
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legislative force 
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‘Imay here be permitted to review the legislation in opposi. 
tion.tothis power, which the honorable Senator has arrayed 
with great skill, and has asserted with confidence to be equal 
tó all thatisenrolled.in support of it, some of which [have 
referred to. This legislation consists of two acts, proposed 
for the renewal of the charters of the two banks. As these 
two propositions never became laws, the hor.orable Senator 
will. admit that they gever had any authority for any other 
purpose, whatever of strength they may give to his argument. 
But I admit that some inferences may be drawn from the 
failure of the two bills which were proposed to recharter the 
banks... The facts are, that the first failed by the casting vote 
of the President of the Senate, the second passed both Houses 
of Congress by very strong majorities. It will be recollected 
that it ishis display.of legislative authority or force, upon this 
question, which 1 am examining. The. resultis, that upon the 
question of rechartering the banks (and no other adverse legis- 
Jation is pretended to exist) the authority is balanced—Con- 
gress having in one instance refused and in the other given its 
ganction w a law for that purpose. But suppose Congress had 
invariably refused to give its sanction to Jaws rechartering na 
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tional banks, will the honorable Senator pretend that it would . 


afford any authority for denying the power to establish such 
bank? Isfcany thing like a set-off against the sanction given 
to that power by the Legislature that established one? He 
must perceive that in the considerations which would contro] 
that question, this power might not be included at all. 

Lam free to confess that E wonld not vote for the recharter 
of such a bank, unless driven to it by an apprehension of a dis- 
astrous revulsion in the currency and business of the country; 
and this I should not apprehend if there existed a proper spirit 
in reference to them on the part of this Government, and which 
would induce the seasonable establishment of a new institution 
to supply the place of the old, The recharter of a bank I con- 
aidar (inia great degree) to be inconsistent with its character as 
an institution connected with the American Goverament. Such 
a bank has, iu part, the character of an officer of Government; 
it is to collect, safely keep, and disburse ail the revenues of the 
Government. k hasanother and a collateral power, which is 
to furnish a sound currency as the medium for carrying on the 
business of the Government and of the pecple. These not only 
five it profit, but inveat it with honor and dignity—elements 

ighly important to ita usefulness in all respects; for it is mainly 
owing to thisthat men of the highest character undertake the 
conduct of ita affairs—(and we have seen the melancholy ef- 
fects ofthe withdrawal of these from one which might have 
been extensively useful with them.) 

From these views, it is manifest that such an institution 
would necetsarily come within that printiple, which it applied 
to all (except judicial officers) who enjoy placsa of honor and 
profit under this Government; I mean the Republican rule of 
‘rotation.’ Considering its utility meiely, there are objections, 
too, toa recharter. ‘Twenty yeara is not only as long as the 
same men ought to enjoy the advantages referred to, but as long 
aa thay can be the most beneficially exercised hy them. In that 
time, another generation comes up, with whons they have 
not sympathy which ig essential to the most harmonious, and 
therefore the most successful, business intercourse. Such con- 
siderations were sufficient, and I hava no doubt did, with 
others, prevent the recharter of the old Bank by the Legisla- 
ture, aided perhaps by the doubts of some upon the question of 
constitutional power. 


The refusal to recharter can with no H be urged 


as a denial of the constitutional power to è ha Bank, than 
the refusal to ro-olect an officer when his t as out could be 
urged to show that by that act it had been determined to abotish 
the office, In reference to a Bank, I would prefer the establish. 
ment of a new dne to the recharter of tho ald. I would thus dis- 
tribute the stock anew among the people. In this way, a 
Bank will be owned by those upon whom and for whose benefit 
iwistoact, In taking leave of the legislative action of the Go- 
vernment, which the honorable Senator has presented, first ag 
an opposing. force, and then as an account “nicely balanced,” 
T venture to say thatin thè ledger which contains every legisla. 
tive act, there is not an entry which 18 not on the side and in 
favor of the constitutionality of this power; not an item can be 
found as a serol. or which can operate as a drawback upon iL 

Asthe acitionofthe Executive Departinent of the Govern- 
ment is included in the laws already referred to in support of 
this pewer, I might omit to state the fact, that nearly if not 
quite every President has, in some way or other, given his sanc. 
tion to ita conatitutionality, “Thetwo who approved and signed 
the charters of the two Bankgare se prominent that they need 
not now be nathed, 


Having already explained that the refusal to recharter is no 
denial of this power, I will only say that in the veto message of 
General Jackson the constitutional power to ertablish a Bank 
(aa Y understand) is recognised and asserted, 


The remaining fact, to which I at first alluded, and the con- 
trolling one upon this question, is, that the Supreme Court (the 
Judicial power) have repeatedly and unanimously decided that 
Congress have the constitutional power to establish a National 
Bank; and this is the only constitutional modu of determining 
the question. Such bas always been the pervading conviction 
of thia people, as their conduct has shown. The decisions 
have been uniform—always recognised and submitted to by 
every State court, by every State Government, and by the whole 
people. If, after this, men will commend that jt is still an open 
and a doubtful question, they by it insist that no question can be 
settled under our Constitution. Nonecan ever have more con- 
clusive sanctions than this power has received. And I now ask 
the able Senator from Massachusetts—-who has urged us 
toact pon this as an unsettled question, and to postpone its set. 
tlement, that we may give to property invested under a charter 
from this Government greater security anda more “quiet life” 
-if we should not greatly impair the security for all kinds of 
property by doing an act which brings into question the validicy 
and the controlling effect of the decisions of that court. To 
vote, as is now asked of me, upon the ground that a question 
decided by that court, as this has been, is not yet settled, would 
be acting in adirection which would break up the very founda- 
tions upon which the security of all property rests. It would 
remove the only reliance it has for a “quiet life?” among us. 
This is a controlling consideration with me, in the vote! am to 
give. è 

It is from no want of respect to the rights of the States that 
I refuse to vote for a proposition to make the action of a na 
tional institution depend upon State authority; but because I 
am satisfied with the division of powers between the State and 
National Governments, ag it was made by the fathers of the sys- 
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tem, and has been settled by the practice of more than half a 
century: : f j 

i teve been brought up to contend for every right of the 
Slates. I believe the General Government has powers, 100, 
which it can, and is bound to, exercise tor the benefit of the 
people, If my views as to these last have been strengthened of 
late years, it is from lessons taught by a master mind—one 
equal to the subjectsit has grasped, and worthy the age we live 
in. Massachusett will not wonder at my faith and confidence. 
Notwithstanding this confidence, I desire to treat the doubts ex- 
pressed by others upon this question of constitutional power 
with proper deference. This isdiciated by the profound respect 
I feet for those who entertain them; but I must say to the ho- 
norable Senator fram Virginia, that I cannot comprehend the 
reasoning by which even a doubt upon this point can be sus- 
tained, nor can I conceive thata well balanced mind can re- 
fuse assent to propositions so clear as these appearto me to be, 
or can hold out against the overpowering force of this accumu- 
lated authority. 

‘As ail means known to the Constitution have been resorted to 
to settle this question, one of two things must be admitted; either 
that it is now settled, or that it never can be under that instru- 
ment, and, therefore, we have no Constitution, for such a pur- 
pose. Thisis as far as Iam willing to look in that direction. 
‘All that lies beyond, I leave to the consideration of the honora- 
ble Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. CaLnoun.] who said to 
us the other day that a revolution had segun. I should be sorry 
that any Whig measure should give countennnce to such a doc- 

ine. ` 
ihe honorable Senator from Virginia will perceive that, with 
these views, I cannot regard this as a doubtful question, ora 
proper one for compromise. He will therefore excuse me from 
any partici: ation in it as ench. 

To give such a vote, and give it upon such grounds, £ must 
give up the whole history of my country; 1 must turn my back 
upon allthe lessons of experience; I must disregard the autho- 
rity of its great names, (Virginia names, too;) E must put out the 
light that reflects from their tombs upm every page of this 
Constitution, and strike down that judicia! star that mdicates 
the true polarity, and which I had hoped would direct the course 
of decisions through all comingtime, And yetmore; I must be 
instrumental! in thrusting the Constitution of my country, It: in- 
stitutions, and the cherished order which surrounds them, into 
the tumultuous areua of party politics, and, (if I may borrow 
language recently and patriotically used,) thus “commit them 
toa fate that fills the imagination with horror” 
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The Senate having resumed the consideration of the bill to 
incorporate the subscribers to the Fiscal Bank of the United 
States, and the amendment proposed by Mr. Rives of Virginia; 
andthe substitute for the aforesaid amendment, proposed by 
Mr, BAYARD, of Delaware, viz: 

“Jushali be lawful for the said corporation to establish agen- 
cies, to consist of three or more persons, or to employ any bank 
or banks atany place or places they may deem proper, to per- 
form the duties hereinafter required of the said corporation as 
the fiscal agent of thé@overnment, and to manage and transact 
the bnainess of the said corporation, other than the ordinary 
business of discounting promissory notes. That is to sty, 
the said corporation shall have the right at such agencies to re- 
coive steposites, to deal or trade in bills of exchange, gold or sil- 

ver coin, or bullion, or goods or lands purchased on execution, 

or taken bona fide io payment of debts, or goods which shall be 
the proceeils of its lands, ani to circulate its notes. And, more- 
over, it shall be Jawfu} for the said board of directors to con- 
vert such agencies into offices of discount and deposite, unless 
the Legislature of any particular State in which such agency 
sha!] be established, shall, at its next session after such agency 
1s established, express its dissent thereto?— 

Being before the Scnate— 

Mr. {TON ITINGTON rose and addressed the Senate in sub- 
stance as follows: 

Mr. Presipent: We have arrived, in the progress of this 
bill, ata point of great interest and importance. ‘the deep 
anxietv which is felt in every part of this chamber—by the 
friends as well as the opponents of a National Bank—as to the 
amendment now under consideration, is too obvious not to be 
perceived at a glance: and I wilt add, thatthe great solicitude 
which is manifested by the publicin general, in reference to 
every important feature in the bill before the Senate, invests 
this amendment with no inconsiderableimportance. Partaking 
of this common sensibility and anxiety, I have riser, under a 
deep sense of the respousibility imposed upon me, as an Ame- 
rican Senator, to address the Senate. Fam not willing to give 
a silent vote upon this occasion. I ought not to be, I cannot be, 
silent. I desire to state to the Senate, tc the beloved Common- 
wealth which seat me here, and tothe American people, the 
reasons for the vote I intend to give upon this amendment. 
And this duty I shall endeavor to discharge in that spirit of 
courtesy and kindness which is due to respected ‘friends from 
whom I differ on the question before us, but with that firmness 
which is due to the subject under discussion, The amendment 
proposes to lay the axe at the root of one of the most promi- 
nent features of the bill, as reported by the Committee on the 
Currency. As one of that committee, E approved of that fea- 
ture. It was reported to the Senate with my concurrence and 
approbation. It asserts the rigbt in Congress to authorize the 
establishment of offices of discount and deposite in the several 
States, without their consent. It provides for the exercise of 
that right, whenever it may be thought necessary er useful. It 
looks to the bank to be created as a National Baak, designed for 
national purposes, and to effect national objects. It views it 
asa fiscal agent cf the Government, proper, fit, and necessary 
for the collection, safekeeping, transfer, and disbursement of 
the public revenue, and as calculated to regulate, most benefi- 
cially, the exchanges of the country; to establish and perma- 
nentty secure a sound currency, uniform, and equivalent every 
where to gold and silver; and by its benign operations to pro- 
mote the general welfare, revive the business and industry of 
the country, and advance its prosperity, Itis designed to open 
anew the channels of business, which haye been for some time 
almost entirely closed, and once more to set in mo‘ion the in- 
dustry of the people,‘which has been so long paralyzed. Toat- 
tain these ends, the institution is to be established for the whole 
country, by virtue of the authority of the country, and to sub- 
serve the purposes of the entire country. 

With this view the bill, as reported, provides that the fài- 
rectors may establish competent offices of discount and depo- 
sitejin any State, Territory, or District of the United States. In 


-the salutary effects it has heretofore produced. 
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this respect, it follows the old beaten track of former times It 
pursues the path which long experience has proved to be safe, 
It retains the -provision in the charters of both the preceding 
banks, which for nearly half a century was found to be benefi. 
cial. itrepudiates untried experiments, and claims support 
as well from the character and object of the Institntion as from 
k is a bill 
framed for no local purposes, but to promote the welfare of 
the whole people. Suchis the nature and design of the power, 
and the anticipated result of the exercise of it, conferred by tha 
section of the bill now uxder consideration. The amendment 
proposes to limit this power. It is framed with the view of 
abridging the exercise of it except upon condition. It takes 
from Congress the right to establish offi: es of discount, uncon: 
ditionally, and requires the assent of the respective States to the 
establishment of them within their territorial limits. I: looks 
away from the provision in the former charters; it pays no re» 
gard to the experience of forty years; it introduces a new fea- 
ture into the act of incorporation. It proposes to insert, in the 
charter of a Bank created under an act of Congress, for the 
benefit of the whole nation, whose operations are to be co-ex. 
tensive with the wants arid the territory of the nation, which is 
designed to extend its benefits to every section of the country; 
ina word, of a Natio! ank, to be organized and put in ope. 
ration for national pèses, and to effect national objects-—it 
is proposed to insert in an act incorporating such a Bank, a 
clause limiting the power to establish cfficesof discount in the 
several States to such of the Statesas shall assent to the loca. 
tion of them within their limits. The Bank of the nation is to 
be made to depend for the exercise of sume of its most impor- 
tant functions upon the willof the States. The Bank of the 
United States, to enable it to perform a part of its most impor- 
tant duties, is to be made dependent upon the action of the 
State Governments. A Bank for the whole people is to be con- 
trolled by the will of a portion of that people. i 

Lam opposed, under existing circumstances, and in view of 
existing facts, to thisamendment. Ishall vole against it. Ido 
not say what l might do under other circumstances, should a 
siate of things arise differing from that which now exists. I 
shall not say that even this amendment may not receive my 
assent, if it be necessary and indispensble tosecure to the coun- 
try, even toa limited extent only, the bencfits of a national in- 
stitution. When the time arrives (if it ever should) for the 
consideration and disposition of such a question, I ehall bo 
ready to meetit. Iwill then actas my sense of duty shall re- 
quire me todo, Al present, no such question is proposed for 
our decision, and I shall not anticipate it. In the remarks I 
propose to make, I shall confine them to the original amend. 
mentof the Senator from Virginia: for the modification of it, 
proposed by the Senator from Delaware,. bas just been read, 
and I have not had an opportunity to examine it with attention; 
I believe, however, it does not vary essentially from the pro- 
position of the Senator from Virginia, except that jt specifies 
with more particularity the. powers and duties of the agencies 
proposed to be created in the several States, and instead of re- 
quiring the assent of the States, to be given in express terms, 
to the Jocation of branches, presumes that assent, unless they 
dissent, in the manver pointed out, In these particulars, the 
origina! amendment and the proposition of the gentleman from 
Delaware differ, but they are both open to the objections which 
J propose to submit against their ado tion. 

There are but two grounds upon which this amendment can 
ask the favorable notice ot the friends of a National Bank. In- 
deed, in the able and iogenions arguments which have been ad- 
dressed to the Senate, two only have been suggested, and one of 
them, go far from having the support of, is utterly denounced 
by most of the Senators who have advocated and declared their 
intention to vote forthe amendment. I feel confident, therefore, 
that if any other views favorable to this proposition could be 

resented, they would not have escaped the ingenuity and learn. 
ing of the Senaiors who have addressed us. I proceed, then, 
to consider the reasons which have been urged to sustain this 
ameniment, and repeat that they are all embraced in the fol- 
lowing, viz: 

1. That Congress possesses no power to locate offices of dis- 
count and deposite in the respective States without their assent; 
and, therefore, that the provision which declares that the direc- 
tors of the Bank may establish competent offices of discount and 
deposite in any State, Territory, or District of the United States, 
shall have power to commit the management of the said offices, 
and the business thereof, respectively, to such persons, an 
under such regulations, as they may deem proper, not being 
contrary to law or to the charter, is urconstituiional. : 

2. That if Congress do possess this power, and that it 
would bea constitutional act to exercise it, itis inexpedient, 
impolitic, and unnecessa:y to exercise it. So that the objec+ 
tion to this feature in the bill is the want of authority to adopt 
it, and the inexpediency of doing so, even. if that authority ex- 
isted. s 

1 meet this objection, in the double aspect in which it has 
been presented, by expressing my entire conviction that the 
power which is denied does exist; and that, so far as existing 
fact appear, and present circumstances are developed, 1t is ex 
pedient that this power bggasserted and exercised. “ 

J]. Has Congress beéiefavested by the Constitution with 
power to establish a Bank-of the United States, with branches 
to be located, by their authority, in the several States, indepen- 
dent of and without the assent of the states? The very state- 
ment of this question is calculated to startle some, at least, of 
those who are familiar with the legislative and judicial history 
of the United States from nearly the commencement of. the or- 

å tion ofthis Government. Most of those who have been 
to consider the opinions of the wise and patriotic men 
who have advocated this power as existing in the Constitution, 
as entied to respect—of those who have paid similar respect : 
to legislative acts and declarations, often repeated and acqui- 
esced in—of those who have cherished the doctrine that the ad- 
judications of the highest judicial tribunal of the country, on 
contested questions of constitutional Jaw, directly brought be- 
fore them, and necessarily decided, as putting such questions 
ever after at rest-—hear with surprise, at this period of our his- 
tory, the renewal ofa discussion on iis now settled point of 
consticutional law. Ido not intend to favor its renewal by any 
argumentin support of the power claimed, derived from consi- 
derations which have led to its exercise for halfa century. 
should eonsider it a work of supererogation to recapitulate the 
arguments by which it was originally sustained, and by which 
it has since been enforced. I could add nothing to what has 
been better said by abler men than myself. No reasoning of 
mine could elicit any thing new on a subject which has been 
exhausted by the genius and learning ofthe great men who 
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have preceded us. Norshall {refer to the recorded opinions of 
enlightened statemen, profound jurists, and distinguished con- 
stituuonal lawyers—to the acts of successive Presidents of the 
United States—successive acts of Congress—the general and 
very audible expression of popular sentiment. They form a 

art of the history of the country, and are familiar to us all. 
Waiving all these concerrring circumstances, which. furnish 
overwhelming evidence in favor of the power of Congress to 
establish the offices of discount and deposite—waiving also 
every argument, supporting this power. which may be derived 
from the objects designed to be attained by the formation and 
adoption of the Constitution—waiving. tou, the additional sup- 

ort which the advocates of the power find in the words of that 
instrument, as well as in their obvious spirit, when applied to 
this subject—I call the attention of the Senate to a single consi- 
deration connected with the point lam now considering, which 
geems to me to be decisive, and which I think no ingenuity can 
remove, no reasoning answer, no power of intellect overthrow: 
and that is, the solemn, repeated, direct decisions of the Su- 
preme Court affirming this.power. 

Mr. President, L approach this part ofthe subject with feel- 
ings of the deepest sensibility. have, from an early period 
of my life, boen taught the propriety as well as duty of yield- 
ing obedience to the laws, and of the Jaws as expounded by 
that tribunal which has been created to explain and declare 
their meaning. Ihave been taught to reverence the opinions 
of those who have been constitutionally appointed to declare to 
me, and to all the people of these United States, the true mean: 
ing aad interpretation of the Constitution and laws under which 
wa live, and by which we are governed. Theschool in which 
I have been instructed is that in which has been taught the 
safe, the just, the invaluable doctri.e that the adjudications of 
the court of last resori are to be considered as declaratory ofthe 
Jaw andthe rights and duties giewing outofit, until regularly 
set aside in a form reg-gnis:d by the Constitution. I have 
grown up under those insiructions. Their value and impor- 
tance increased, in my estimate, during every year of my life, 
and what was the conviction of my judgment in my youth has 
become confirmed in my riper years. And now, sir, with those 
early lessons of inestimable value imprinted on my mind, I 
come to the application of them to the case before us. And, in 
yiew of them, Lsay that ifany matter of once disputed constitu- 
tional law can be consideveu assettled, as no longer open, as 
closed to all doubt and disputation, it is that of the power of 
Congress to establish a Bank of the United States, with offices of 
discount and deposite in the several States, by force of their own 
avthority, The Supreme Court of the United Siates have 
more than once had ihis matter presented to them for conside- 
ration and decision. The point has not been before them inci- 
denially oniy. The opinions which they have expressed have 
not been extrajudicial. They have been required to consider 
the question as involved in the case before them. It has been 
necessary to decide it, that justice between the parties litigant 
before them might be faihiully andimpartially administered. 
Nor hasthe question been merely wheiher a Bank of the Uni- 
ted States could be created by Congress, but the very question, 
whether branches could be established in the ‘respective 
Siatez, without the assent of the Siates, has been the basis of 
their adjudications. This point has been elaborately argued; 
time has been taken fur deliberaiion; every view which could 
be. presented, having a bearing upon it, has been comsidered. 
The giant intellect, the learniog, the talents of thegreat, dis. 
tinguished, and patriotic men who composed the Supreme 
Court have been putin requisition; and that court have come 
to a resul. They have declared what is the true interpretation 
of the Constitution as relates to the presentsubject. Under all 
the sanctions of a judicial oath, of tke high responsibility of 
their station, of the great importance of the subject, they have 
pronounced their decisions. They have affirmed the existence 
of the once disputed power; and this—not by a divided opi- 
nion of the court—not by any qualified expressions indicating 
possible doubt and uncertainty on the point—but unanimously, 
explicitly and firmly; and not once only, but repeatedly; form- 
ing a series of precedents aud decisions which canno: be shaken 
by any subsequent opposing decisions, without doing violence 
to the Constitution, and pulling down one of the main pillars on 
which the security of the rights of persons and propriety de- 

ends. No question of power, under the Constitution, which 

az been doubted, and which has been the subject of judicial in- 
vestigation, has been more fully, entirely, and irrevocably set- 
tled by judicial authority than the power toestablish these of- 
fices of discount and deposite. In my opinion it is not now an 
open question. If the decisions of a tribunal created, among 
Other purposes, for the very purpose of settling these disputed 
questiona—decisions often: repeated, uniform, deliberate, 
Called for, and necessarily expressed—if such decisions are 
not to be considered as having the force of law, ifthsy have 
not put an end to all doubt and disputation, no question of con- 
stitutional law can be considered assettled. We are still afloat 
upon the broad ocean of uncertainty, and every functionary 
under the Government is to be allowed to interpret the Censti- 
tiation for himself, and to govern himself in all his acts by such 
interpretatiun, and to be protectedinthem, Mr. President, 


the decisions of the Supreme Court on this pointare now fo he j 


considered asa partof the Constitution, as much so as if the 
doctrines contained in them were expressed in words in the in- 
strument, The interpretation ofwhatis writtenis given to ns 
by authority, whichis paramount and binding. That anthori- 
ty to which we have agreed to yield vur obedience has declared 
that the Constitution gives the power to Congress to establish 

_ these offices of discount and dep - Itis now a partof that 
sacred instrument, and, for myself, I should feel under the same 
obligation to consicer jitas u portion of the Constitution, as if it 
was expressly insettedin so many words. A refusal to treat 
these interpretations as binding, it seems to me, would be at 
war with the whole genius aud spirit of our institutions, and 
give unlicensed toleration to every exposition of the Constitu- 
tion, whichemight be honestly made, by every citizen of this 
widely extended Union, No questio open to any doubt would 
ever De closed. Every person world be at liberty to interpret 
the Constitution for himself and shield himself from the conse- 
quences which would or might follow from sach interpretation, 
under the plea (hat he was coascienti sus i+ the views he enter- 
tained. If these opinions are io prevail, it would seem to be of 
litle importance whatare the acjudications of the Supreme 
Court upon any matter ofconstitutional law. 

Butthe most serious consequences which would result from 
Permitting these adjudications to be disregarded, and allowing 
the matters decided to be'still open tò discussion, have not been 
mentioned. “Iproceed to notice them. Under the decisions to 
which I have referred, (and they are to be foung inthe records 
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of the courtin this Capitol, and reported under our authority 
—I mean the cases in the Supreme Court growing out of the 
attempt by the Legislatures of Maryland and Ohio to impose a 
tax upon the bank through its+ranches,) rights of property to 
a large amount have been declared and confirmed. Indeed, 
most or certainly very manly of the titles-to property in this 
country may be said to depend, direcily or indirectly, upon the 
adjudications of courts, declaring the truc and legal construct- 
tion to be given to Jegistative acts and to private con- 
tracts. Upon the implicit faith reposed in these deeisions, 
and the moral certainty which is felt that they will not be dis- 
turbed—neither doubted nor overrwled—investments of capi- 
tal to a large amount have been made, and a conscious secu- 
rity is indulged in thei stability and safety. Take away the 
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shield which public virtue and the principles of immutable } 


justice have thrown around the sanctity of these titles and in- 
vestments, by the entire confidence placed in the stability of 
the adjudicatienson whichthey depend, and little is left of se- 
curity for any rights of person or property. Such is the princi- 
ple on which the vast amount of property acquired under the 
decisions of the Supreme Court, declaring the act incorporat- 
ing the Bank of the United States to bea constitutional act, 
rests for its support. Transfers of stock were mace, real 
and personal estate to an amount which can hardly be cum- 
puted, was purchased upon the faith of these decisions. 
The titles to many houses, farms, and plantations, rest 
with confidence in the inviolabily of judicial decisions. The 
income of manya widow and orphan, derived from this 
unshaken confidence; the wealth of many of our citizens, 
the revenues of many persons retired from active business, 
and some even of the property of the nation, depend upon 
the stability of the decisios of this high tribunal, the Supreme 
Court of the United States. And is it at this day an open 
question, whether these decisions are to he maintained? Are 
these rights to be made to depend upon the opinions of judges 
who may hereafter occupy places in thatcourt? Are the en- 
rolled judgments and decrees which have their foundation in 
these decisionsto be opened, and the point again to he agitated, 
discussed, and decided. whether the charter of the Bank 
of the United States, which lies at the foundation of them, 
was a charter granted by competent authority? Surely this 
will not be seriously contended by any one; and yet nt is Aif- 
ficult to perceive why these decisions should be conclusive 
upon all the rights of propriety, and he respected and up- 
held, and yet the only principle which sustains them—that 
which affirms the constitutionality of the bank and its branch- 
es—is to be regarded as open and undecided. Can it 
be an open question whether the power exerted in the creation 
of former banks was a constitutional power, when it isadmitted 
that it is only in consequence of the existence and exercise of 
that power thatthe righis acquired by the adjudications made in 
pursuance of it can be maintained, Having, then, the repeated 
decisions of the highest judicial tribunal of the nation, one of 
whose apprepriate functions it is to put an end toall doubts 
upon the question of power, asserting and upholding it, we are 
bound, I think, to consider their decisionsas declaratory of the 
true meaning of the Constitution—as incorporated ‘in and 
made partof the Constitution itself, and, in all easesto which 
they are properly applicable, to be the supreme law of the 
land. 

I might stop here infreference to thissubject, and, I think, 
confileniy affirm that, in view of these solemn adjudications. 
and these alone, the question of the constitutionality of a bank 
with branches is no longer cpen to debate. I propose, however, 
to make afew oiher suggestions connected with this point, and 
also in connection with the rest ofthe amendment now under the 
consideration efthe Senate, 

If the power to establish a branch ina State, without its con- 
sent, isnot given to Congress by the Constitution, how can it 
be conferred by the action of the States separately? Does it 
make the location of a branch any more lawful because the 
State consents toils establishment? How cana State confer a 
poweron Congress to doanact which the Constitution prohi- 
biisit from dying? The powers of Congress grow out of and de- 
pend upon the Constitution, They exist because they are 
granted by that instrument, and for that reason alone. Now, if 
a particular power is withheld, can it be conferred by the action 
of a single State, or by the concurrent action ofall the States, 
exceptin the form provided for iu the instrument, viz. by an 
amendmentto it? Itcertainly would bea novel mode of ob 
taining power by attempting to exercire it in the first instance, 
contrary to the Constitution, upon the contingency that one or 
more of the Statesassented toit! If Congress have the power 
to establish a bank, with branches, as being in its judgment fit 
and properandnecessary to the due and successful execution 
of its other powers, that power must exist independent of and 
without reference to the authority of the States; and, if it does 
not possess such power, if itis not conferred by the charter 
which creates, defines, and limits its authority, how can the 
States, exceptinone way—by anamendment to the Constitu- 
tion—confer it? A striking illustration ofthe foregoing view of 
this subject would be found in the following cases. The Constitu- 
tion prohibits Congress from passing any billof attainderor ex 
post facto law, from laying any capitation or other direct tax, 
unless in proportion to the census, from laying an export duty, 
from giving preferences by any regulation of commerce or re- 
veme to the ports of one State over those ofancther Could 
the power to do any of the acts be conferred on Congress by the 
mere assentofthe States? And would vs to effect any of Ibese 
objects be consiiiu‘ional, if provision was made that the assent 
of tha State should be first given? And if it ‘were given, 
the exercise of the power bethen, and for thatreagon, 
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Suppose Congress were in d from making any thing 
but gold and silver coin a tender in payment. of debts due to 
the United States, would the assent of a State to an act of 
Congress making bank notes a legal tender give legal efficacy 
fo such an enactment? Would it bea constitutional iaw? 
Ts that clause in the Constitution which provides that all jaws 
of the United States which ave made in pursuance of it, shall 
bethe supreme law of the land, binding the jndges, in every 
State, to ke so construed as that such ‘aw are either to de- 
pend. for their obligatory force, upon their concurrence with 
the Constitution ar laws of a State, or are to acquire their 
binding efficacy by reason of an express or implied assent 
to be givento them, subsequently, by a Saie? And yet the 
essential feature of the present amendment is designed to ob- 
viate a consiitetivnal difficulty growing out of the want of 
power to create a branch ina State, by. requiring its assent, 
and thus conferring a power by such assent, which, without 
it, has no existence. It seems to me that if there be any such 


constitutional impediment, it isnot removed D 
the States in the way contemplated. > 0o, 0s 
It is also well worthy of consideration: whether the 
tutional right to create. a Bank at all, which is too 
of the limits of the District of Columbia, as this is, 
intended to do. and as it must do, or else it hap 
form, nor the shape, nor the substance of a- National Bank, 
does not necessarily imply a power to create branches in th 
several States, if Congress deem them necessary and proper 
to carry into effect powers expressly granted. Who is to. 
judge of this propriety and necessity? Certainly not :the 
States. If Congress may judge in these. particulars, doés not 
the admission that it may create a Bank for national pur- 
noses necessarily admit the power of establishing branches? 
Did the framers of the Constitution intend that Congress might 
make a Bank, as being necessary to the proper. management 
of the revenues, by way. of collection and disbursement, and 
yet not to. beat liberty to place it where it supposed these ends 
could be best accomplished? Might it make a Bank, and yet 
have no power to locate it, or branches of it,-except in this 
District, the Territories, the dock yards, the forts, or’ thé 
arsenals of the nation, The question may, then, with pro- 
priety, be repeated, if the power to incorporate a Bank for 
the purposes mentioned, be admitted, does it not follow, àg a 
necessary consequence, that the power, to place it where. it 
will produce the desired results is also admitted? And how can 
one of these powers exist without the other? And is not 
the argument which asserts that the power to locate a 
branch in any State, derived from the fact that the incorpora- 
tion of a Bank of the United States is constitutional, a sound 
argument? A r ee 
it may be added, further, on this point of constitutional 
power, that the residue of the amendment provides for acts to 
be done for, and through the instrumentality of, the Bank, 
which would seem ta imply the existence of. the power which 
is denied of establishing offices of discount and. deposite. 
The Bank is authorized to employ any agent or agents, or 
bank or banks, to be approved by the Secretary. of . th 
Treasury, at any place or places the directors mnay deem ‘sa: 
and proper, to manage and transact the business proposed as. 
aforesaid, other than for the purposes of discount, &c..: Now 
itis said that these agenciescan perform all the appropriate 
functions of a Bank, except that of discounting promissory 
notes. They can deal or trade in bills of exchange, gold or 
silver coin, or bullion, or goods, or lands purchased on execu- 
tion. or taken bona fide in payment of debts or goods which 
shall be the proceeds of its lands; they can receive moneys on 
denosite; they can pay out the notes of the corporation. 
Whether, under this provision, they can discount billsof èx- 
change, or buy (not discount) promissory notes, Twill rot in- 
quire. Nor will I stop now er ely whether itis probable 
ifthe amendment should prevail, the stock would be subscribe 
for, Jt is sufficient for my present purpose, to consider the 
power of these agencies to. be commensurate (as it isaNeged it 
is) with all the wants of the Treasury for fiscal purposes, and 
as sufficient to regulate the exchanges, secure a sound eur- 
rency, and promote the general welfare of the country. “Ifthis 
he so. if these agencies will thus confer the benefits to'be de- 
rived from a National Bank, if they are, in effect, offices of de- 
posite and of business, uniting all the ordinary powers ofa Bank, 
except that of discounting, and if it be Jawful (constitutional) to 
create such agencies, why may there not be added the power 
also to discount, if Congress deem that a proper power to be 
conferred onthe Bank? Can it be seriously contended that, un- 
der the name of an agency, Congress can constitutionally 
make a Bank havingall the essential powers of a Bank except 
one, and yet cannot add that power also? They may make 
aconstitutional Bank, it is said, for every purpose except, that 
of discounting, and, as to that, they are “prohibited. They 
can establish an agency in every State, without its assent, to 
deal in all things connected with banking purposes—such as 
bullion, gold and silver, its own notes, deposites, bills of ex- 
change, &e.—and yet cannot authorize the Bank to discount 
a note ‘unless the Stdte consents to it, Is there any thing in 
the discounting of paper which renders the authority of Con- 
gress over it unconstitutional? Can they empower the Bank 
fa deal in bills of exchange, and not. in. promissory rotes? 
Where is this distinction to be found in the. Constitution? 
Or. can it exist in reference to the subject to which it is 
applied? If the power of Congress to establish ageticies, as 
being necessary and proper to the execution of its other pow- 
ers, exists, the same power, for the same. purpose, must ex- 
tend to the establishment of offices of discount. ` It seems to 
me impossible to separate them, and that the admission. that 
the one is conferred is also an admission that the other isJike- 
wise conferred. . `; 
I do not deem it necessary to add any thing further on 
this question of the power of Congress to create-a bank, with of- 
fices of discount and deposite, for I thinkt is impliedly admit- 
ted ty the advocates of that part of the amendment which re- 
latesto agencies, and by those who suppose thata bank whose 
operations are not confined to the District of Columbia,can be 
created, notwithstanding the proposition to require the assent 
of the Legis'atare of a State is a. practical denial of ihe 
power. I think, also, that the decisions of the Supreme 
Court have put the point at rest, and thatit ought not 
io be distarbed. Tn addition to this, the main stress of the 
argument in favor ofthe amendment has been placed upon the 
ground of expediency, not of unconstitutionallty; and I “pro- 
pose now to examine that branch of the argument, and’ to en- 
deavoy to show that it has no stronger foundation on which 
tarest than that of the long exploded and buried. doctrine of 
the unconstitutionality_ of a Bank of the United States. — i 
2. is it expedient for the Senate now, under existing cir- 
cumstanrés, in this stage of their proceedings. to insert a. clause 
that the Legislature of a State’ shall assent to the establishment 
af an cofee of discount and deposite within its territorial 
jimits? Tn my judgment. it is expedient now, not only to as- 
sent, but to exercise the power to establish such offices 
without requiring the ‘proposed assent. I propose to give the 
reasons for this opinion, after first considering the grounds of 
expediency which ate ie urged in favor of restricting the 
cer tothe assent ofthe States. N3, aves 
Pind itis supposed that, by yielding this disputed point We 
shali sooner ‘have a bank incorporated. That it may: be, that, 
without the adoption of this amendment the pill will uom 
the approbationof the other branch of the legislature gener 
ment of the Government, or possibly may “not. ün i 
in another quarter, and thatthe country. requires, demand ae 
bank—-that it hagspoken onthis subject in-unequivoca ail 
guage which cannot be mistaken—that it expects one speedy 
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and that no unessential provision should be insisted on which 


may impede or prevent itsimmedae creation -< = x o4 
Andwho, Mr, President, speaks with authority’on this sub- 


- ject; or who, ifhe could; ought to speak with such autho- 


i Who ‘knows. what are the views and opinions of the 
other branch of Congress, or of the Executive? How do 
we know what will and what will not be favorably received 
elsewhere? -Who ‘isempowered to rise in his place in this 
Chamber and urge the adoption of this amendment on the 
ground that if wedo not accept of this we shail certainly lose 
allt . Nosuch authority is claimed, none such has been elated. 
Onthe contrary, it has been expressly disclaimed. 

But, air, what have we todo with the epinions of others—of 
Whose who compose a branch of the Lugisiasive deparument, 
sitting at the other end of this building, or of the high 
fanctionary who may be required to examine and act upan 
this great measure? Who are we, and what are our duties? 
We. are, the American Senate—an independent. branch of 
the: Congress ‘of the United State. We are sent here to 
consult together, and to act for the honor aid interests ofour 
common cuuntry, to remain her rights, to promote her wel- 
fare. In the measures we may be called to consider, weare to 
our eid our patriotism, our knowledge, our experience. 
We are to obtain all such information as may lead to cor- 
rect and useful results. We are to perform our constitu- 
tional duties, under all the responsibilities which rest upon 
z and under a deep sense of the importance of those duties, 

© ate to ask no counsel of our fears. In forming our 
opinions, or casting our votes, we are not to'inquire in ad- 
vance what are the viewsof others who may be culled to ex- 
press their opinions. We have nothing tu do with the remete 
consequence of our acis, when satisfied that duty requires 
their performance. We are to ascertain what duty demands, 
ani fearlessly and resolutely to discharge it. Having once en 
tared upon that path, wo shouid walk in ft, without turning 
either to the right: hand or to the left, anil then, come what may, 
We heed not fear the upbraidings of conscience, nor the denun- 
‘Statlona of the virtuous. To others must be leit their share of 
responsibility. When they are called to act, they must, and 
doubtless will, act under the came weight of the importance of 
their duties as rests upon us. Weare not to go either to a le» 
gistative hall, or an executive mansion, to learn what will be 
acceptable there. The time has not*yet come when the Senate 

ofthe Untied States will be called upon to bow to any such im- 
plied dictation, No, sirno, We have not been asked, anil 
shalt net be, to conform our Opinions to the views of those who 
may hereafier be called to act on the subject, under equal re 
wPonsibilities with ourselves. We do not even know what 

elr opinions are. shall vote uninfluenced by any supposed 
embarrassments which may possibly arise elsewhere; and the 
spirit of independence which has characterized the ancient, 
honorable, intelligent, and patriotic Commonwealth which has 
given me this seat of honor and trust, shall neither be lost nor 
impaired in my person. But { leave this unpleasant topic. It 
has no relevancy to the point I am considering. Ithasnot been 
alluded to by any one with any unkind feeling, or from any 
but the puiest motives, Let us forget that it has been men. 
tioned. 

1 proceed now to consider the only ground of expediency on 
Which the adoption of this amendment has bean placed—and it 
has been presented with all the force of argument, and power 
‘of eloquonse, which bolong to the disti shed gentlemen who 
have urged it, e have been remindag@phat all things which 
are lawful are not convenient; that mere assagions of power 
aro oftentimes dangerous; and that concessi and compro- 
Mises, without sacrifices of principle, often produce the most 
happy results; that itis not to be concealed that there are many 
honest and patriotic citizens who doubt, certainly, if they do 
not deny, the constitutional powor of Congress to locate offices 
of discount in the States without their assent; thatthe adoption 
of the amendment, while it denies no power heretofore claimed, 
meroly withholds the exercise of it; and that, in this way, all 
constitutional acruples will be removed, all preconceived opi- 
nions remain undisturbed, all sectional jealousies altayed, ail 
State pride untouched, all apprehensions of danger removed, 
l would obviate the scruples of eminent frienvis, and give to the 
entry a Bank, which would disarm much of the hostility now 
prevailing agains such an inantuiion, and enable it to lead a 
more quiet, peaceful life than if exposed to the effects resulung 
from the jealousies and scruples of State sovereigntics, Iir» 
tand to meet this argument for conciliation and compromise in 
thè same frank and generous spirit in which it has been offered 
tous, It isa tairargument, which deserves and ehall receive 
ail the consideration to which its merits entitle it. and Itake 
the occasion to say, it is the only argument which has been 
urged by moat of those who have spoken in favor of theamenu- 
ment—the ground of the unconstituUonality of the act net hav- 
ing been urged, but repudiated by mostof them. 

My firat answer to this prupSsition of compromise is, that it 
is impossible for me to parcetve how it can satisfy the scruples 
of those who deny the power of Congress to create offices of 
discount and deposite against the wishes of the Siates. It is 
true, by the amendment, their assont ia required to the esta- 
blishment of such offices, but it is not required to the creation 
of ageuci < in the reapective States, clothed with every bank- 
ing power except that of discounting notes. I have adverted 
to this topic in a previous part of the discussion, for a differ- 
ent purpose. Trevertto it again as pertinent to the present 
inquiry, for itis very difficult for me to see how the object of 
the amendment can be attained—that of removing out of the 
way constitutioial scruples, while the other parts of the amend. 
ment are retained. Is it so that the power to discount notes in 
a State cannot be conferred by an act of Congress, in the form 
of a bank charter, and yet a power be granted to exercise every 
other banking privilege? Cun those who suppose an office of 
discount and deposite cannot be established, even although 
deemed necessary by Congress to aid the legitimate operations 
of the Treasury, show that an office of deposite, to receive and 
pay out moneys, deal in gold and silver, and in exchanges, can 
be constitutionally created to act within the limits and operate 
npon the interests of the States? How can these two powers, 
when considered proper and necessary by Congress to be exer- 
cised, be disunited, and the one be deemed lawful and the other 
unconstitutional? What evidence have we that the section aa 
modified by this amendment, will be acceptableto all who are 

Jealous of State rights, fearful of dangers from locating branches 
in the States, and desirous of placing them under State autho- 
rity? Until we have such evidence, why should we be asked 
to give up our coavictions of right and expediency as a peace- 
offering due to the spirit of conciliation and compromise? Why 
shonid we, in advance, yield a pointi which we consider im- 
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porani, until we are eatisfiea that, By yielding it, we shall put 


an end toali jealoustes, heart burnings, and forebodings ofevil? 1] 


If these agencies proposed to be established are not irrespective 
of, and irresponsible to, State authority, they tan be taxed, and 
otherwise dealt with, as the lawful power of the State may di- 
rect; and then no one would subscribe to the stock—probably 
not a sbare of it would be taken. But ifthey. are uncontroila- 
ble by State laws, as they certainly are, if in consequence of 
their creation by on act of Congress, they depend upon that act 
for their existerice and power, why, then, they area bank of 
discount and deposite in another form; and while the assent of 
tha States is required to an office of discount. it is not asked nor 
required for the location of agencies which ate to produce 
nearty the same results. leave itto those who think that, in 
reference to the question of constitutional power, there is a 
substantial difference between the two forms of effecting the 
same object, topoint it out; and I especially comimend to those 
who suppose the one mode to be constitutional, and the other 
not, the inquiry whether a majority of those who are jealous of 
the exercise of Federal power will consider this amendment 
as possessing either the form or the substance of a compromise 
act? š 

But another answer may be given to the argument ofexpedi- 
“ncy which has been urged on this occasion, And that ia, that 
in my opinion, the number of those who deny the power of 
Cungress to establish the offices of discount is very limited, and 
therefore there are but few who will ask for the adoption of 
this proposition of compromise. I necessarily speak from my 
own view of the extent of the opposition to the existence of 
this power; but I believe, since the repeated acts of legislation— 
the decided opinions of many of the distinguished statemen of 
the country, some of whom are dead, and some living—the re- 
peated reeocnitions, by Congress, and the solemn decisions of 
the Supreme Court, public opinion has very much settled down 
in tho conviction that the power is ne Jonger to be denied. 
Whatever opinions may have been entertained on the abstract 
question, the general sense of the nation h-s been expressed in 
favor of not disturbing it, and against treating it as a matter 
doubiful and open to disputation. Iam aware that this is not 
the universal sentiment, I know that many excellent citizens, 
many distinguished public men, many of the most honorable 
and patriotic of our people, consider this matter open and 
unsettled, and yet retain: all their former opinions. Still, how- 
ever, [believe thenumber not to be large; and, with the excep- 
tion of such, whose feelings and opinions are always to be re- 
garded with kindness and regpect, and some others who always 
endeavor to make political Capital ont of almost every subject 
of public concern, that the great body of the American people 
have come to the conclusion that the power claimed and asserted 


in the billas reported by the committee exists and may be en- 


forced. Opposed as they may have been originally to its asser- 
tion, they have yielded io the combined influence of the opi- 
niong, legistation, an l judicial decisions to which I have refer- 
red. Maryland and Ohio resisted it in every constitutional 
form. These States denied the power, asserted their own au- 
thority, and were heard by the common arbiter provided by 
the Constitution on the question of right. The decision was 
againsl them, andthey submitted to it; and, since that period, it 
has buen acquiesced in by the Legislatures and people of the 
States generally asa point which was settled by that tcibunal 
which all ihe Siats and the people had created to settle such 
matters of doubt and disputation. If not satisfied with the rea- 
sons for the decision nor with the correctness of the decision 
itself, they havo yielded to it as being of paramount authority, 
which other judges, sitting in the places of those who pro- 
nounced it, could not properly cisregard nor overrule. Ifsuch 
be public sentiment, very little, fany, fear exists that there 
will be much danger from State jealousy, or State pride, or 
State interests, ifthe amendment should be rejected. There ig 
but litle of this feeling to be allayed. And surely, in such a 
Cuse, there would aeem to be no necessity for indulging what 
has been denominated the spirit of conciliation and compro- 
mise, at the expense of our decided convicions of what will be 
best for the interests of the sountry. viz: giving power to 
the Bank to establish offices of discount and desosite in the 
Pend experience has proved’ to be highly salutary and bene- 
cial. 

But there is another view to be taken of this proposition of 
compromise, quite decisive, I think, under existing circnm- 
stances, against the adoption of it, The very opposite effect 
will be procuced from what is desired, or what is supposed 
will follow, by those who advocate the amendment. At pre- 
sent, there is much quietness in the pubiic mind upon this 
question of power. As I have said hefore, the people geno- 
rally have not wished to disturb a matter which has so long 
been at rest. Although many may deprecate the creation of a 
Bank of the United States, the constitutional right to establish it 
is much less denied than formerly. sincerely believe that, 
among all the disputed points of constitutional law which have 
been raised and decided in this country within the last fifty 
years, there is no one which, by the people at large, is con- 
sidered to be more definitively settled than the constitutional au- 
thority to establisha Bank of the United States. And now, what 
is proposed by this amendment? Why, to open anew this d.s- 
putation, which has been almost entirely closed; to throw a fire- 
brand among the people of the States; to revive again the discus- 
sions and disputes of former times, and to awaken all the animo- 
sities and embitter the feelings which have bécome quiet, and 
are covered up as in the repose and silence of the grave. Is it 
not quite obvious that such will be the result of adopting this 
amendment? Will it not revive the very jealousies it is pre- 
posed to allay? Human natureis the same in all ages and all 
countries, and once afford the opportunity to indulge old opi- 
nions and act upon them; to permit former opinions to guide and 
regulate the conduct; to allow matters long considered as set. 
tled to be treatedas new questions, and will not the result be 
just what is dreaded by the advocates of the amendment—the 
free and full indulgence of all those jealousies and feclings 
which ought rather te be allayed than excited? Will not the 
question of power again be discussed in the i-gislative halls of 
the States? Wiil it not be regarded as a legitimate and fair 
topic of argument? And will not matters of expediency ke 
merged in ques ions of power? Will there not be Menger 
that the inquiry-whether the establishment of a branch wil 
be beneficial or otherwise to the States, will be lost sight of in 
the moreabsorbing topic of the right to establish Bank at 
al? And is there no reason to apprehend that, when a charter 
is presented to a State to obtain its ascent to the location of an 
office within its limits, one of the principal topics of debate will 
be whether any power exists to give such assent as will; justify 


that location? Iput this inquiry to those whoj§hink, this 
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améndment ie calevlated to produce harmony and quiet among 
the States. Independent, however, ofall this, what willbe the 
course adopted in some of the States,if their assent be made 
necessary to the location ofthe branches? I will state what 
will be the course, in several particulars. ‘It is well known that 
many of the jocal institutions consider, or affect to consider, the 
establishment ofa branch ofa Bank of the Unised States aë 
prejudicial to their intereste—as interfering with their legitimate 
business ag reducing their profits—as exercising an unneces. 
Ver their issues, and limiting the amount of their 
ith ‘such views, these institutions may array them. 
selves in hostility to the establishment ofa branch. They may 
enter the political arena, and candidates for the Legislature ma: 
be selected and Voted for m reference to their opinions on thig 
subject. Thus the question of Bank or no Bank may become 
a political question, and parties and State institutions may be 
arrayed at the polls, State pride be appealed to, State jealousies 
be fostered, and a mere question of expediency may be cummed 
into a question of party politics, or be made to depend in a 
measure upon selfish considerations, irrespective of the public 
good. But to this array of opposition from interested tncivi- 
duals and corporations, from political demagogues and selfish 
politicians, and frag paity predilections, for party purposes, 
are to be added d matters. which will not fail to create di» 
visions and dissensions, and ultimately perhaps deprive the 
nation, and the people of the States, of the benefit of an office of 
discount and deposite. In many of the States a great desire 
will probably be manifested to impose conditions to the location 
ofa branch, and Ihave no doubt great exertions will be made 
toimpose them, and it would not certainly be matter of surprise 
if some of them should prevail. There may be almost as many | 
different projects, suggested in the form of conditions, as there 
are members of the legislative body; but among those which 
will probably be the most prominent, and the most favorably 
received, ave the following: 6 : 

First. -That the capital employed at the branch be. taxed to 
the same extent as the banking institutions ofthe State, This 
will be a popular condition. and will be urged as being perfect. 
ly just. It will be said thatthere is no sufticiontrcason why the 
stockholders of a State bank should be required to deduct from 
their dividends agiven sum, by way of tax uponthe franchise 
of banking, and the stockholders of the Bankof the United 
States he exempted from it; that iis just both should pay for 
the franchise. in the same way, and to the same extent, With- 
out sufficiently attending to the well defined disunction, that 
the power to tax the Bank,asa corporation, may be abused, 
so as destroy the franchise, and thus defeat all the rational pur» 
poses designed by the establishment ofa branch in a particular 
State, the subject is viewed only in reference so"whatis suppos- 
ed to be an improper distinction between a State and a national 
institution, andthe right and the equity of imposiug the tax 
will be urged and insisted on; and would it be to much to sa 
that, in many, St.tes. the argument would prevail? And if it 
should, orif itis believed by capitalists that it would be suc» 
cessful, is it probable they would subscribe to the stock, and 
that the subscription would be filled up? 

Second. Another portion of the members of the Legislature 
might deem it proper to say, previous to granting the assent 
asked, that as the Institudon solicited the privilege of doing 
business within the limits of the State, it would be not only 
prudent, but right, for the State to have some agency in is 
management, and therefore ought to require, as a condition, 
that the State may select one person at least to be a director in 
the branch. This would be urged, on the ground that there 
ought to be nothig concealed from the knowledge of a confi- 
dential officer of the State, in the transactions of the institution; 
that it is the duty of the State to protect the rights of ite own 
citizens; and as the business operations of the Bank would 
more or less affect individuals, it would be very proper that 
protection should be afforded them, in the form proposed. It 
would also be said that, so far frora causing any injury to the 
Bank, it would tend to allay any fears which might exist from 
the influence of a foreign institution, and consequently that tha 
Bank should rather solicit than object to such a supervision, 
Such a proposition would probably find some advocates, and 
might combine other interests In 18 support, 

Third. Another class of legislators would urge the propriety 
and necessity of superadding to the consent of the State a pro- 
vision retaining the right to withdraw it, after the lapse of a 
specified period of time. This would be presented to the consi. 
deration of members, as a matter of much consequence, It 
would be said that the state of things might hereafter be such 
in the Commonwealth as to render the continuance of a branch 
irjurious to the interests and obnoxious to the feelings of the 
people; that it might come in conflict with their State institu- 
tions, and produce broils and jeslousies, and mutual crimina- 
tions and recriminations; that it might be so managed as to 
give just cause of offence; that its operations might come in 
collision with the interesis of the State, and that a due regard 
to the sovereignty, the rights, and the authority of the State 
would require that a power should be reserved to it, to annul 
the act giving the assent, and, unless that was acquiesced in, 
the assent ought, in the first instance, to be withheld, This 
proposition would receive some support, and efilist many 
advocates. 
Fourth. There would probably be, in some of the States, a 
bitter controversy as to the place in the State where the branch 
should be located. It is not to be disguised that there are rival 
cities in the same State, each of which would urge its claims to 
be selected as the place for locating the office. And there are 
few matters which engender more hard feelings, and occasion 
more serious controversy, than those which relate to the selec. 
tion of a place (among many which are named for it) for the 
establishment of an important public institution. How often 
has it been seen, in the efforts made to obtain the establishment 
ofa State bank, or a branch of it, a State hospital, an asylum 
for the deaf and dumb, or the blind, and even of a peniten- 
tiary. Something of the same spirit would be manifested in 
relation to the location of an office of discount and deposite. 
Each city would have its friends and supporters;.each would 
censider its claims as the most meritorious, and, while contend: 
ing for the prize, the interests of the State and nation might be 
overlooked in the fierce contests which would exist, and the ex- 
asperation might arise to such a degree as that a majority could 
not be ‘found in favor of any place; and shoulda majority 
agree, the place might be quite unsuitable, and, in the ‘opinion 
of the Bank, one which they could not approve. These are a 


. few of the conditions which might be imposed upon the Bank, as 


precedeht to the exercise of the right to locate a branch, Many 
more might be supposed,and doubtless a great many more weuld 
be offered. Enough have been mentioned to show how un- 
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wise it would be to throw this apple of discord into legislative 
halts, and great and well-fannded would be the apprehensions 
that the assent wouid be refused, excepi upon terms deemed 
to te whoily madmissible. Is thereno fear that even the 
douse which would be : ca over the subject, might deier 
capiie rom be: ing subsere anand thus 
avery mitiosal ben be lost t ave made 
these suggesuens with a nition cfihe Se 
nate io ihe ereat disady is ovile which 
might follow from req ofthe States to the loca- 
expediency of refraining 
from giving this power to the States, unless deemed indispen 
able to atizin great and importat ends of nsefalness to the 
country. I know it has been said that Legislatures wili be so 
convinced of the utility of the branches in promoting the busi- 
ness of their citizens, andin the facilities which they willaf- 
ford, thatihey will unconditionally assent to the establishment 
of the branches. Ttmay possibly be so, but legislators are but 
men, and among them there are certainly sometimes to be 
found polidcians: and when there shall be united the apposition 
of Siate institutions; the effurts of party leaders; the popular 
topic of equal taxation; the benetituf State directors; the im- 
portance oj a reserved power to withdraw anassent once given; 
the conflicting claims of rival cities for the location of the 
branch—wien all these mitiers and others which might, but 
need notbs mentioned, are duly considered, can it Le wise to 
hazard the existence, or the benefits ofa great national instit- 
tion, necessary and indispensable to secure the prosperity of the 
country, anu the operations of the Treasury, upon the contin- 
gency of the voluntary and unconilitional consent of the States 
to the establishment of «ffices within their limits, so that these 
important objects may thereby be attained? I leave this ques- 
tion forthose who advocate this amendment, and for the Se- 
nate lo answer. 

If {do not mistake, it is quite evident that the grounds of 
expediency on which this amendment has been placed will 
fotsustain it. There does not, as it seems to mc¢,exist at present 
any necessity for adonting it, nor any benefit which will follow 
from it. On the contrary. I can foresee much mischief as the 
result, wilihout any corresponding good. I have incicen- 
tally referred to these evils, while examining the views of 
expediency presenied by my friends who have adyogated 
the propusiiion. I will add a few suggestions more, and 
then relieve the Senate from any further consumption of their 
time . 

Ths amendment, al chough it does not expressly and in terms, 
deny the power of Congress to establish these offices, yet wt 
practically denies it, The strong implication of the want of this 
power, cerived from the insertion of the words, “with the as- 
sent of the Legislatures of the States,” ig itself highly objec- 
tionable. Tam aware that my friends suppose, and F know that 
they are sincere in the belief and conviction, that these 
words 6.ntain no denial of the power, but are merely indica- 
tive ofa disposition notnow to exercise it, Bat at this period 
of our history, and in view of all’ which has been said and done 
conferring the authority claimed, the very determination no! to 
use it, carries with it strong. doubts ef itsexistence. But 
waiving this view of the subjec', I wili call theirattention to 
anotver aspect in which it should be considered. } have said 
the amendment pracically denies the power. And isi: not so? 
J make no pretensions to the gift of prophesy, I lay no claim to 
any superior foresight, but F will venture to predict that, if this 
amendment be adopted, no charter of a Bank of the United 
States, in all time tocome, willbe granted, without the inser- 
tion of a similar prevision. Once ask the States for their assent, 
as preliminary to the location of the branches, and yon will 
be require.!, ever after,to ask it, This im this respect, hke the 
ex:easion of che right of su . When ence allowed, it can 
never be recalled. This results fram the combination cf causes 
to which I have heretofore alluded, aad which, while they may 
operate eilber to prevent branches from being established or to 
encumber them with conditions, will forever be united to demand 
and insist :hat, in all future charters, the assent ofthe rall 
be required. I will not occupy the time ofthe Sone ing 
againto these powerful and all controlling causes, por to the 
manner ian which they will be brought to bear upon the qu 
tion of requiring assent in chai which may be 
granted, nor to whe overwhelming influence which they will e) 
ertupon this question. Having once given up the old, well 
established, and sonnd doctrine, that Co 
a Bank, with branches. irrespecti k : 
yielded to the Siares the ri withhold their co-ope- 
ration in a point essential, ght will never be given up. 
Senators will be ine:ructed, and Representatives requested, not 
tovote forany charter which does notcontain such a provision 
affirming such a right; and thus the assent will, in all future 
time,be made an indispensable prerequisite to the establish- 
mentof.an office of discount 2nd deposite: and so the cntire 
power of Cong £ 
rally, will practically, be given upand abandoned, 
unless a greater necessity exists than | can atp 
record my name in favor of a proposition which y pra 
such results, [prefer to walk in the plain path marked out 
by thy predecessors, which the eaperience of fifty years has 
proved saf, and to exercise a power so heneficial, so firmly 
estatfished, instead of s ecting it to the caprices, the jealous 
sies, the conflic:ing interests, which might possibly bronght to 

gainst it. 
ae eh with propriety call the attention of the Senate to ihe 
quesdon wherher Gn the event of the refusal of some of the 
States, in which the loeriien of branches ts most Important, te 
give the required assent) the establishment of the contemplated 
agencies will, in the view of capitalists, be sufficient te inde 
them to aubscribe for stock in the B 
and perhaps with profit, on this poi. 
uponitnow. it niay be that a suitable 
after offer. 


over the subject, although it may not lite- 
I cannot, 


Bat I frcear entering 
opportunity wil here- 


under existing circumstances, Vote- 
can perceive no necessity for itsadoption. 
which mightarise were it to be made a part o s charrier. I 
regret to differ from friends for whose cpiaions T eutertzin re- 
spect, and in, whose p reposethe most entirecanfi- 
dence. But am consirained to say, in answer fo the appeal 
which haa been made tome by my friend from Massachusetts, 
{Mr. Cwoars,] that I cannot now go witk him upon this untried 
and. dangerous experiment. Entertaining the views which I 
do in regard to ths subject, I should consider that I was recre- 
ant lo the trust reposed in me by a generous and confiding state 
if I were now to give up, either expressly or by implication, 
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the power which I cannot but think this amendment practically 
denies; and coming, asI do, from the Jand of the Charter Oak, 
(viluded to by the Senator from Massachusets,) which still 
ives, fresh and green, a memorial of the spirit of freedom and 
less ance to tyranny and oppression which has ever charac- 
terized her song in every peviodof her hixory, and representing 
å iate which has sent to this body an Hilsworth and a Shor: 
man~-names honored and revered—and which has inipressed 
upon all her citizens the creat duty of sustaining the laws as ex- 
pounded by the highes: judicial authority of the laud. I feel that 
dam actuated by the samespirit which ste has ever masifested, 
and au expressing Ber opinions and her wishes, im tbus prb- 
Hely declaring my determination to vote now against the amend 
ment offered by the Senator from Virginia and to record my 
name witi those who believe thatamendment to be both unne- 
cessary and inexpedient. 


REMARKS OF MR. BATES, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
TUESDAY, JULY 6, 1841. 

Ido not design or desire to +9 into a discussion of the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Virginia, (ifr. Rives,] nor 
of the amendment to his amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Delaware, (Mr. Bayarp;] but Task the indulgence of the 
Senate to state, before I give my vote, the ground upon which I 
shall giveit I wish, to prevent mistake and misco:struction, 
to put on record, if I can, a contemporaneous expuaitionc! the 
motives by which J am governed. 

And : bezin by saying I have no douvbtas to the power of Con- 
gress to establish a Bank ofthe United Siates within the District 
of Columbia or without it, nor of the power of Congress to esta: 
blish branches within the States, either with their consent or 
without it, any more than I have of the rightof Congress, under 
the commercial power, in order to preventthe wreck of property 
and the loss of human life. to establish alight-house at the Jand’s 
end of Cape Charles or Cape Henry. And further. F hold that 
if, upon a fair construction of the Censtitution, and a just survey 


of thy great purpose for which the Constitution was uesigned— 
not the government ofa petty corporation, begiwing and end- 


ing ina matterof dollars and cents and half cents, bat the Go- 
vermont ofa great and growing nation, whose destiny, in the 
vicissitude of human affairs, jt was impossible to foresee. and 
yet was to de provided for, and whose duration, itis to be hoped, 
will be limited only by that of ime—a doubt should arise upon 
any ofits provisions, as doubts must arise, the Constitution jH- 
selfhas provided itsown appointed and legalized exposition of 
its own meaning—the judicial power —commissiosel by itself 
expressly forthe purpose of resolving such doubt, and defini- 
tively settling such questions. And when invoked in due form, 
its deciston becomes, in the highest se hatever any man 
may say to the contrary, res adjudicata—: part of the text en- 
graven on the table of the Constitution by the power that made 
ithe people. And until reversed, the official oath to support 
the Coustituiion embraces it, as much as if there was no oiher 
provision init, Jt is an obiigation tosupport itin the provision 
for its cons'ruction, and in its construction as much asin any 
other part of it, How can a man who respects and reveies the 
Decalogus, set at nought the development and exposition of the 
amplitude ofits meaning by Him who commanded it, I mean 
no irreverence, but jt seems to me the principle which governs 
in one case must govern in the other. 3 

The question is not, then, w My. Jefferson, or Mr. 
son, or Mr. RMonroe, or Gen. Jackson, or Mr, Adams. Ha 
or Washington, has said or thought—great names, I admit, and 
for some of which I have the most profonnd respect and the 
highest admiration. But cir ‘ances change, influences 
ct 2, men change, end opi ing us not 
to be t-o confident of that ch we are not certain, and to 
be a litde mere indulgent 1 e are. ‘Chers sre compara 
tively but very few things of which a man can bec 
sees the whale. Bat the question is, what saith the judicial 
power—the scripture— the only power authorized and commis- 
sioned to speak on this subject, and to speak authoritatively, as 
well as definitively, and to ail who acknowledge the supremacy 
of the Constitution? Onee and in ìt has spoken, judicially 
and formally, and I question; and to iis decision, 
1 should thin n 
an repose upon itin 
g short cf it upon 

beyond it but 
mind must coms 


to this, as the mind of 
dering, and must resi 
wentont, Itisthe oly safe asylum for the co: 
pudtic man, and indeed of any other man. 

It follows that 1 think a National Bank necess 
ministration of the financ 
ment. Ta judg 
tura of spe payments by the ba 
will be Useful In equaiiziv 
nien, a Bauk of the Uni 
form currency to the people. 


In my judgment, i 
Aad, in my opt 
i zares is indispensable ta give a uni- 
ilow can twenty-six indepen- 


dent States, organized as the hanks now are, furnish a uniform . 


| 


currency? Itisidle totalk of it, And how ean Cor s do it 
without the intervention and in Sational 
Bank, the sphere of whose influence shal! be coextensive with 
the limits ef the Uaios? 

These, sit, are my Views, Uniwporiwnt to the Senate, I know, 
and which Tshould not have obdtrus tention did 
Honora- 

suished gentlemen, in Congress and ont of Con- 
gress, with wha H i the victory that 
has put the Whigs at the head of affairs, difer from me in 
opinion, They think Congress has no power to csiablish a 
Bank of the United States within the States without their con- 
sent, and they cannot v fer a bill ‘affirms the power, 
without violating their oficial oath. 
vinee them that they are wrong. 
plore them, by the ten thous: H 
the mind, ta yield their opir 
stain their aracter with guilt: y should I 
unite, if F could, ia oncentrating upon iham a coercive power 
that should farce them to doit. He who canses guiltin an 
other may partake of it. This, then, is our relative position. 
Whatisiobedone? A Bank we must have. The peap'e look 
to iy for retempiion trom the thraldera in which their business 
is iivolved. They waitfor it as for the dawn of a bright and 
glorious morning after a disturbed, Qark night of distress and 
suffering. They demand it; they have a right to it; and they 


dem- 
s< upon 
them to 


may entreat 


ati 


shall have it, if any agency of mine can help to give it to them 


Iwill stay here nei oniy to augast, but to December, and from: 


teecember to March, and from March to March-again, but they, 
shalihaveit. I will sacrifice every opinion that will leave. me. 
a conscience undefiled to provide it for them. | T-will overleap! 
evory barrier that is not absolutely passable. Sir the spitit 
that prevailed upon a memorable occasion eleewhere must Ẹ 
dominate and prevailhere. We musi have union for thes 
of union, and union for the sake of the cause, and for the sake 
of the people, for whém this Government was formed, aud for 
whom only, No other consideration is worthy to have: a fea» 
ther’s weight of influence upon our deliberation or our action. 
“Whats Hecuba-to them?” z 
If our friends cannot come to us, shall we go to them? Can 
we? Ought we? What will be the effectif wedo? What will 
be the effect if wedo not? These are grave questions, asd de- 
serve a grave consideration, F have revolved. them in the best 
light my understanding furnishes. With our triends who differ 
from us in the particular E have staied, it is a matter of con- 
science. With nie itisnot. They cannet, with their.pregent 
views, come to me. can gato them. I have resolved to do 
it. Ia the first place, I will do it for the sake of union 
~-untied we stand, Ia the next place; to accomplish the 
object we have in view—the establishment of a Bank of 
the United States. In my judgment, the bill as reported 
can never be invested with the authority of Jaw, “I can- 
not shut my eyes to the light that is shining around nie — 
And to avoid being interrogated cn the subject, I state, 
in asivance, I have no special illumination from the President, 
directly nor indirectly, nor any means of information on the 
subject that are not within the reach of ail Senators, But.the 
information I have satisfies me that the prospect of this bill 
becoming a Jaw without the amendment, or the amendment to 
the amendment, is absolutely hopeless. I act upon this con- 
viston. Other Senators think differently, Without doubt, 
tho honorable chairman [Mr. Chay] inculges the belief that 
the bill will become alaw, for nothing short of the barest de. 
mentation could originate a bill with us upon this. side. the 
chamber, the friends of the Administration, that could'not yt 
Qə not agree with my fiend from Connecticut, (Mr. HUNTING 
] that we must shut our eyes to the prospect before us. 
exe remains some trath yet in the old saw, look before you 
leap, especially in application toa public man. ’ aa 
Agin: Lshall vote for the amendment because I can doit 
without a surrender of principle. Non user is not abandon. 
ment, Tdo not, as seers to be supposed, crase any judicial 
decision.. I blotout no provision of the Constituticn, Con- 
gress itself can doneither. ‘The people oniy, in the way pro- 
vided by the Constitution, can do either or both. In one word, 
F consent to take the less because f cannot get the greater good. 
This isthe principle upon whichT act. [pluck the fruit within 
my reach because T cannot 
thongh it may be fairer and better.. 1 will not leave those in 
waiting to famish while Tara vainly and idly aspiring to that 
which feee, or think Isee, to be utterly unottainable. P 
Finally, 1 shall vote for the amendment because, if the bill, 
thus amended, become a law, it will have the eff ct, I confi: 
dently believe, either toanswitthe purpose for which: it is dee 
signed, or else to establish a demonstrated necessity which will 
remove the doubisand scruples that stand in the way of one 
that will These are the reasons, summarily, that will govern 
me inthe vote I shall give. SA 
Thope the Senator from Delaware will withdraw his amend- 
ment to theamendment, and let the question be taken on the. 
amendment of the Senator from Virginia. Uf that shall, be 
lost, and the Senator from Delaware will offer his as an amend. 
ment to the biil, with my present views I stall vote for it. ` 


REMARKS OF MR. WHITE, 
CF INDIANA. ` 


July 6, 1841, 
al Bank of the United States be- 
and the question being on Mr. Rives’s 
the asstnicf the States to the estabdlish« 
t of br: 

WITE of Indiana said: 


re indulgence of the Sey 
argne the Bank question 
si ions connected w 
an amicable issue, but 
vail, a wide d 
party, and ada 


TUESDAY 


She bill 


to incor 


2 orefhe vote istaken, Twill 
te a few moments, not to re- 
but togdduge very briefiy some con- 
the ssne Siow presented—in form 
ivoiving, iffthe afirmative shall. pre- 
ture from the tru principles of the Whig 
serous innevegici upon the forms of legisla. 
tion, and upon the constitutional agtion of the Federal Govern. 
ment. I voted sit, to sulstitufe fe amendment of tie Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Bavard] fegthat proposed by the Senator 
from Virginia, becatise, ifa change was to be made, I preferred 
that ii should be in that fi Ahe amendment of the Senator 
from Delawe mivrer to the. prepesirion now bes 
the Senate, an its Image betore the country 
most objec e jorm. The most 
effeciive mode of a t which can be adopted agaiust 
that p is th enim ad absurdum. 1 use the 
te with the most respeciful conside- 
yand friends of the Proposition; and 
certainty no wards of mine can urge the amendment to its self- 
destroyingresults so aptly and conclusively as the paraphrase 
which is found in the substitute offered by the Senator from De- 
raware. Thatamendment or substitute asserts and employs the 
power of Con branches in the States, with all 
the usual banking powers except the one of discounting - pro. 
i isfon virtually contained in the amend- 
ia—and presumes the assent of 
s to the exercise of thai power also, unless forbidden 
ative cnactinent at the first session of their respective 
x atures after the passage of this act, This statement of 
dhe question, by a single view cf a solitary resuit, exhibits at 
once the demandsof the whole subject upon the power. and 
of Congress, and the inappropriaten not to Say. 
bility, of the amendment of the Sonator from Vir- 


tamendment contemplates a rew feature in our jegiala- 
If it shall succeed, this will be a proud day foe the Bena- 
tor from South Carolina, (Mr. Canoy- jand for the school of 
poliiicians of which he isthe distinguished leader, fewill be 
pn of those who say that the Government. we: Trepre- 
sent was a compact of the Siates. and not of rhe. peopleof the 
States; and whosecanon of constitutional construction is, that 
the Federal Government is not a State, and that the Slates, are 
the Goverament. But, sir. if practical confirmation: be, given 
to sucha doctrine by this high tribunal, another great constitu: 


get at that which is beyond it, 
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tional. statesman wilt be stripped of his laurels. 1 need not 
aay to whom Tallude, When [declare that adopt his theory 
of the Constitution, you have the assurance that I am unwilling 
to-see:his boners, won in such a field, tarnished : ; 

Within my short experience of public affairs I havé not wit- 
neased so dangerous an innovation upon the harmony of- our 
. Federal sysiem -as the one proposed. The General Government 
enlarging the circle of its power by borrowing from the States 
ina manner unknown to the Constitution ! 
their corporate capacity, and from such of them only as may 
grant the boon! ‘Setting up its authority over one half of the 
Union, and acknowledging its impotence in the other half! 
Thisis an appeal to the authority of the States in a matter 
where they have no jurisdiction, and their assent does not even 
give color to our right of occupancy of their territery by Fede- 
ral machinery. Ifit wereso, where are the guarantees of the 
Constitution, and where the limits of our power? -Isthe assent- 
ing State the only one that is interested in the exercise of such 
a power? Every confederate State has a right to demand that 
Congress shall not transcend its powers within the limits ofany 
other State. The harmony and perfection of our system ig 
found in the stability of our Constitution, and in the derivation 
of every. power directly from its authority. , 

(Mr. Preston, in his place, here suggested tks deposito act of 
1836 as a precedent where the assent of the States was re- 

uired,] 

q That was a contract with the States, in the nature ofa grant. 
Other contracts have been. made with particnlar States, for 
their benefit, or for the mutual benefit of both Governments, 
In the minds of some, perhaps even those were questional pow- 
ers.. Itis needless here to advert to those arguments of bigh 
State necessity or of political equity which demanded the resto- 
ration to-the peaple and States, fram whom it was raised. of an 
‘unexpected surplus of revenue, and some adjustment of the do- 
main lying within the jurisdiction of sovereign States, The 
cages.are not analogous with the present. Here is an act of 
pure prerogative—a matter which relates to the administration 
of this Government in its most vital patt—its finances. ‘To sup- 
ply the faculiies suprosed to be needed, we do not refer even to 
our proper constituency. That constituency is the people, 
numbered, tò be sure, not in mass, but by classes of States, and 
upon a fixed ratio. Now, Iput it to the Senator from Virgi- 
nia, whether it would not better comport with the theory of our 
Government to refer to the ultimate sovereignty, the’ people, 
rather than to the communities of the States, who are in no 
sense our sovereigns? For although all powers not expressly 
granted are reserved by the Federal Constitution to the people 
and to the States, it was the people who reserved those powera, 
and not the States. There is atheory. inthis amendment which 
would lead usto the wildest extremes. It inculcates, with the 
most admonitory philosophy, the truth that our fanetions are 
derived entirely from the Constitution, where the people have 
spoken once and for all. 

The irregularity of the proposed system is appareat from 
the quotations made by. the Senator from Georgia |Mr. Barre 
En} from the constitutions of several of the States, inbibiung their 
Legislatures from establishing any other thana State bank 
Such an inhibition is found in the constitution of Indiana; and 
it is doubted by some of her best financiers and ablest lawyers, 
whether the Legislature of that State could, compatibly with 
her constitution, authorize the location of a branch of any fo. 
reign bank within her limits, It is for this reason, among 
others, that the people of Indiana invoke the authority of Con- 
gress to establish a National Bank there. 

Ishall not pause, however, to urge the thousand views which 
present themselves, illustrative of the one-sidedness and de- 
crepituds or she proposed scheme. Itisthe errate and dan- 
gerous principle to which I object; the infusion of a leaven of 
localeuwable mischief into our legislation; the threatened de- 
struction of national and State balances; the surrender of a be 
neficent power, which derives its quality of usefulness mainly 
from the fact that itis supreme and indisputable, In the exisi- 
ing condition of thecountry, we could nothave heen asked to 
make this surrender upon a graver occasion than the present. 
Coming from the Northwest, I doald not record even my hum. 
ble vote agatust icin silence—(hit Northwest whieh has been 
the shee! anchor of the Bank question, as it is orthodox upon 
most other great questions of prblic policy, naw made trium- 
phant, as we fondly hope, by the accession of a Whig Admini- 
stration. Iv the elevated and honorable rank borne by the 
Northwestern States in the prosecution of that great system of 
reform vindicated by ihe election of our late lamented Chief 
Magistrate and his virtuous and honored colleagues, we felt 
something like a personal pride added to those emotions cf par 
triotism with which we contemplated a renovation of our in 
#'itutiong and a reform of our policy. That sentimentattached 
itself to tho person of a venerated chief who had guided our 
infant councils through half a century, andit gave to us of the 
West a kind of secure and domestic confidence in the auspices 
of a cause under which woe had embarked. Grievous, indeed, 
will be the disappointment of our people if that eause shall 
miscarry, Can it be that there is any malformation of jis ele- 
mental parts that will cause the political edifice so hy pily 


reared to totter to its fall? Can we, do we dare. who are the 
responsible agents of this eanstituency, tod the just e 
tations of the conntry? Let the Whig organization in ail its de- 


partments come to the support of Whig measures, sanctioned 
by the popular will, and demonstrated as with a sumheam 1 
make this appealin the most entire feeling of kindnces and 
good will, confident thar I am anticipated by the according sen- 
timent of all our constitutional pers. “I have no distrust 
either of Legislature or of people, It is the behest of onr - 
atituents, anid a formal ratification only remains for us. Sir. I 
regani not asa feather that partial and extorted opinion of the 
Press which has been reveale:l to us, in the faee of the volame 
of testimony furnished by the pople, and which comes to us 
echoing along the mountainand sw epingover the plain. The 
Senator from Maasachu-etts (Mr. Croats] would rejoice fam 
the empyrean heights oO" power to shoy 
the land, batis nawilling with his thonderhol: to blast a single 
feiend, Such geaerosity is produced ia the schoolof a virtuous 
and struggling Minority, The seat of power is, hower, more 
ant to be clothed with terrors. But, in the duty before na, no 
such d saster need overtake a singte friend. That friend will 
deubdess count aright the obligations which, as the representa- 
tive of one of these Sates, he owes to that State. Let him 
maintain bis integrity acearding to his own en ightened con- 
cesstion of his duty and the dictates of his conscicnee. With 
that diminution, we have strength enough remaining Voth to 


carry our cause and to save our friend, 
T hope that Ihave mistaken the drift of certain arguments in 


From the States in } 


r down fecundity span 4 
ie 


supposing that they implied an invocation of influences ‘which, 
later than all others, ought to controla free legislative assem- 


bly. Against such arguments, however delicately urged, I _ 


mostsolemaly protest. Béyond ail question, there has been 
noattempt at exerting those influences, andi will do my 
friends here the justice to say that T believe their. arguments 
haveonlyin semblance, and not in reality,the quality to 
which Ihave alluded. In our various spheres, we all have 
duties to perform; and, conscious of our own rectitude of pur- 
pose, we freely allowthe same integrity to all cur collabura- 
tors in the cause ofourcountry. We have a common duty 
and one responsibility, Called by the same voice, our answers 
should be harmonious. To falter in the matter now submitted 
to our decision, and which is already so clearly settled in the 
public judgment, would be to jeopard the interests now in the 
ascendant, to turn backwards the tide of victory which bore 
this Administration into power, and admit its incompetency 
to effect the purposes of its organization. If we reject the 
charts which experience and wisdom have provided for us, we 
have nothing to anticipate but shipwrecks and tempests on an 
unknown sea, with not one friendly port to whick we can flee 
for refuge. 


SPEECH OF MR. CLAY, 
CF KENTUCKY. 


In SENATE, FuesDAy, Jucy 27,1841. } 
Mr. CLAY said that the defect of ne Nr still coptinuing, to 
hi 


which he alluded yesterday, depriving him of thg satisfaction 
of hearing other Senators, and preventing him ffom so regu- 
lating or modulating his voice as t be¥favorably heard by 
them, he had occasion for all the kind indpilgente of (he Senate 
in the few observations which he now m ntfo address to it. 
During the progress of this bill, Mr. Presid i it has been clear- 
ly manifested that there is a decided majorBy of the Senate in 
favor of the establishment ofa National Bank. For himself, he 
believed that it stood owt prominently as the first among those 
measures of relief which he fervently hoped wou'd be sent out 
by Congress, from tts present session, to re-establish the busi- 
ness and the prosperity of the country. Other measures would 
undoubtedly extend much relief, but it would be limited, and 
hot general; whilst every section, every interest, every person, 
rich and poor, would be benefited by the blessing of a sound 
currency. Hwe pass all other contemplated n-easures, and 
fail to pass this, we shal} fall far short of the just expectations 
ofa suffering people. But the passage of this only, without 
any other measure, would have fully justified the convocation 
of Congress. 

But notwithstanding the urgent necessity ofa National Bank, 
itis well known, on all sides of the Senate, that the bill as it at 
present stands, in respect to the branching power of the Rank. 
Cannot pass this body; but will be rejected by a majority of 26 
to 25, ifall the members be present. Under these painful cir- 
cumstances, what ought to be done? Shall we return hame 
without fulfilling the hopes of those who sent us here, in re- 
spect toa National Bank? We have thought it due to the 
country, and to our own obligations, to leave no honorable 
means unemployed to bring abont a concurrence of opinion, if 
possible, among those members of the Senate who agree as to 
the necessity of a National Bank. We have accerding!y con- 
ferred and consulted together, and interchanged onmions and 
views, in that spirit of conciliation and concession which should 
ever animate those wno are united inapinion as to the ohiect 
to be accomplished, but are unfortunately divided on e:bordi- 
nate points. We havenot looked beyond the Senate. He(Mr. 
©.) dees not know, dees not wish, and has not sought to know, 
the opinion of the chief of a co-ordinate branch of the Govern- 
ment, in respect to the proposition which he was abont to sub- 
mit. Not that he was wanting in high respect, personal and 
official, for the exalted person to whom he afludec. but because 
it was, in his (Mr. C's) indemens, against the spirit and gening 
of free institutions, that the deliberations of ihe legislative 
branch of ihe Government, during the progress of a great mea- 
snre nader its consideration, should be affected or regulated by 
opinions, real or imaginary, of the Executive head. ~ 

The result of the consultation to which he has referred has 
been an amendment ofthe 16th fundamenta! rule, which he 
was about to propese, That amendment proposes a modifies- 
tion of the branching power ofthe Bank as reported by the 
committee, He adheres (and he believes all of the nineteen 
political friends who voted with him in rejecting the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Rives] ad- 
here) lo the unshaken conviction that the best form to confer 
that power on the Bank is that which was proposed by the 
committee. Their preference remains entirely unchanged. 
But seeing that it was impracticable to carry through the Sa- 
nate a bili with that modification of the power, they and their 
differing brethren have anxiously sought a substitute which 
might be satisfactory to ali. This, he hoped, was found in the 
amendment which he would now read: : 

“anid the said directors mag also establish one or more com. 
petent offices of discount and deposiie in any Territory or Dis- 
trict of the United States, and in any State with the assent of 
such State; and when blishe:l, the said office or offices shal] 
not be removed or withdrawn by the said directors prier to the 


cpirasi j of Con- 


ion of the charter, without the previons gesent 
Pravided, in respec: to any State which shail net, at the 
sion of the Legislature theroof held afier the p 
thisact, by ressintion ar other usual leeislative pra 
conditionally assent or dissent to tke est ment ofs 
or offices within it, the assent ofthe suid hall thereafter 
be presumed; and provided, neverihe hat when it st 
came necessa proper for carryi ecution any of 
the powers granted in the Constitution, to establish an office or 
offices in any of the States whatever, and the establishiniren 
hereof shall be directed by taw. it shall ve the duty of the sai 
sHrectors to estabiish such office or offices according 
Two opposite opinions p 
č iing to one, the pre 
ng to the other, it. 


ing power. 
assent of the States is neceesar 
Tha difeuity bas heen to re 
these contiictiag opinions. That is the object of this 
amendment. We, who think the power exists in Congress, 
cannot consentto surrender or renounce it. We can consent to 
nabill which zit be construed to imply such surrender or 
renunciation. But we think that, in creating this corporation 
it will possess no more nor less power than is conferre? upon 
it by Congress in the charter which brings it into exist 
is not, in oar view, indisJensable that it should possess the 
branching power unrestricted. We are satisfied that that unre- 
stricted power should remain, where we respectfully think the 


| 


Constitution has placed it, in Congress, and that Congress should 
forbear to invest the Bank with ‘he right to exercise it. i 

To the opposite opinion, held by our frìends, we are dis- 
posed so far to concede as to admit that the Bank shall not be 
allowed, in the first instance, to establish an office of discount 
and deposite in any State, without the previous assent of its 
Legislature. But, then, we think it but right and reasonable 
to require that the State should signify its pleasure in. seme 
specified time, end in some practicable mode. Accordingly, 
the amendment, which recognises the right of the State to pre- 
vent the introduction of a branch within it, asks that this right 
should be exercised-at some time during the period of the first 
session of the Legislature after the passage of this act, and re- 
quires thatits dissent, if it be opposed to the introduction of the 
branch, should be announced in unequivocal and unconditional 
terms. Is it unjust or improper, when, conceding to the State 
such a power, the amendment requires that it should. be exer- 
cised within a reasonable time? Without such a limitation, the 
question of the establishment of branches within the States 
might be an agitating question during the whoie period of the 
twenty years of the existence of the- charter. With it, the ques- 
tion must be definitively settled in less than a year from this 
time. Isit not a great and sufficient concession from those who 
do not think thatany assent of the States is necessary, to admit 
that every one of the twenty-six States may prevent the intro- 
duction ofa branch withia it upon two conditions: Ist. That 
they dissent, and, 2dly, dissent during the period of the first 
session of their respective Legislatures} Will any one say that 
the question should remain an open and disturbing question for 
He long space oftwenty years? Ts it at all unreasonable tore- 
quire that it should be settled within the period—which varies 
from two to six months—of the first session of the Legislature? 
Tt may be objected that the amendment presumes assent if the 
Legislature remain silent, or does not assent unconditionally, or 
dissent? But is it unusual to infer assent from silence? Is it 
unreasonable to suppose that, if a State cannot bring itself to 
dissent to the introduction of a branch, the introduction 
of a branch within its limits cannot be any very calamitous 
event? 

According to the amendment, there are four cases in which 
offices of discount aud deposite may be established. Ist. 
Where a Legislature, whose citizens have subscribed 2.000 
shares, require one, xd. Where any State assents, 3d. 
Where the first session of the Legislature afier the passage of 
this act, shall have expired without its declaring uncondition. 
ally its assent or its dissent. And, 4th. In any State whatever, 
whether it has dissented or not, within whose limits it may 
be necessary and proper to establish a branch, to carry into 
effect any of the powers granted by the Constitution, and 
Congress shail require it to be estsblished. It may be said 


that this fourth case asserts the power, and recognises the right 
in Congress to establish branches whenever it thinks proper 


What will bethe prsctical operation of the amendment? 
The Bank tannot be organized, so as to commence business, 
before the Ist of January next. Afteritis organized, it will 
require some two or three months to make the necessary pre- 
liminary preparations, to pnt the branches into operation. 
Many, if not most, of the State Legislatures begin their next 
sessions on the first Monday in D-cember next. The sessions 
ofthe greater number ofthese will have terminated before ihe 
Bank is ready to locate its branches. Most of the Siate Legis- 
Jatures will probably readily and unconditionally assent to the 
es'ablishment of branches within their respective limits. Few, 
ifany, of those who do not expressly assent, will dissent; so 
that, by the time that the Bank is prepsred to plant its 
branchs, most of the tatea will either have expressly as- 
sented to their establishment, or by their silence authorized 
an implied assent. If there should be some halfa dozen States 
that expressly dissent, that fact will not at all impair the 
utility of this national institution. For ifin the targe com- 
mercial capitals of the Atlantic States, and if at Cincinnati 
and Louisville, or Lexington, in the interior, branches bees- 
tablished, all the national purposes of the institution may be 
fally accomptished. 

Thus, Mr. President, may this indispencable national agent 
he put into complete operation by March or April, at tha 
furthest. Whereas, if it be not established at this session, aad 
can be at the next, it would probably be next fall twelvemonth 
before the nation can realize the benefits anticipated from a 
Bark of the United States. 


hee ofour own wishes 
tothe proposed modification of 
ihe branck Butithzs been made for our country 
and our friend Anl he ardently hoped thatthere would be 
a justapr reciation of the concession, and the spirit of the con- 
cession, " posad; that jt weuld be met here and elsewhero 
Š ponding friendly spirit; and that the whole nation 
might rejoice in having once more restored to it the inestima- 
ble benefits of a sound curr regulatei exchanges, revived 
business, aud restored prosperity. 


SPEECH OF MR. WHITE, 


CP INDIANA. 
In Senute, July 28,1841—On.the passage of the bil to incor- 
porate the subscribers to the Fiscai Bank of the United States. 
Mr, WHITE said: This bill having yesterday, on the motion 
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in fucure umes the power un which, aud on which alone it re- 
poses. ft is for the question, then, and its consequences, that I 
desire, by way of caveat, to interpose a few remarks of con- 
temporaneous exposition to the vole which I gave yesterday 
for the amendment of the Senator from Kentucky, and to that | 
which F expect to give to-day in favor of the passage of the bill 
so amended. 

Under no circumstances, My. President, could I have con- 
sented willingly to have voted for the amendment of the Senator 
from Virgima. The biil, as you know, proposes the location 
Of the parent Bank in the District of Columbia, 
of the purposes for which the 
sibserved by an institution u 
without the aid of branches disuributed through various parts 
of the Union, Such a Bank coukl not be a “necessary,” as it 
certainly would notbea “proper,” means to enable Congress to 
carry into effect any of granted powers named in the Con- 
stitution—meaning, of course, for tational purposes, Deprived 
of branches, the Pank would be like Briareus without his arms; 
foc, like the fabled son of Trian, its evtire strength and capacity 
Nie in those members; from which alone it would follow that, if 
Congress have power to Create a National Bank in the Districé of 
Columbia, they have power to create branches, and the resulting 
consequence is'equally plain, that ifthey have not power to esta: 
blish branches, they have no power tocreate a Bank. This is the 
reasonable and comtnon-sense interpretation ofthe Constitution; 
and whenever that instrument has conferred a power upon 
Congress, it has conferred it to be employed when and where 
the exigency may demand. Not more exclusive is me admi- 
ralty jurisdiction of this Government in matters occurring upon 
the high seas, than iis domestic jurisdiction upon the theatre of 
any State as to all trusts conmitted to its peculiar care, one of 
which, by a very general recognition, (perhaps not by that of 
the Senator from Virginia, 1s the administration of the public 
finances, and the regulation of the currency, throug the instru- 
mentality, if necessary, ofa National Bank. To deny it the ac. 

-> eupancy ofa State, or, in lezal phrase, the locus in quo, for the 
display of this faculty, 1s a deprivation of the faculty itself, and 
a most incomprehensible abstraction, ifthe faculty in any case 
is concede 's Iris Archimedes, without his fulerum. 

\ Such a para ysis as this would the amendment of the Senator 
from ‘Virginia, if adopted, have imposed upon the energies of 
` this Government. The existence, the life of the Bank would, in 
such case, have been made to depend entirely upon the will of 
the States, The institution must have been deemed to spring 
from Siate authority as muchas in the case, supposed by the 
same Senator, of the lucation within a State of a branch or 
agency of some transatlantic bank, You may imprison a bank 
within the District of Columbia, but its free energies depend 
upon the sovereign grace of the States to open the prison doors! 
Congress may shape the mass, bat without the incubation af the 
States itis to remain lifeless andine:t! Why do you assume 
the appointment, wholly by Federal authority, cf the officers 
who are to manage the institution? and why do you not ask the 
States.to ratify the pena! sections of the bill? 
This doctrine may suligentiemen who deny to the Federal 
Government, within ils proper sphere, the attritute of sove- 

-reignty, I does not accord with my theory, believing that our 
national flag represerits a sovereign people, and that a Govern- 

“ment clothed with the functions of war and peace, wilh the 
power of taxation and of capital punishment, must, in ite nature, 
and within the circle prescribed for its action, be sovereign. 
My definition of sovereignty in a Stateis not. the possession of 
alj power, but of the highest aud paramount power within the 
spiere of its agency. g 

In voung again-t the amendment of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, I did not so much apprehend inconvenience in the prac 
tical workings of the Bank, as I dreaded voluntarily to inflict a 
wound upon our own authority which might disable us here- 
after from its exercise when most required. It could not be 
supposed that many of te States would reject the offered 

branch. Upon tue national theatre, politicians may deneunce 
the institution as dangerous to liberty; but when it comesto the 
question of appropriating its benefits at home, few would be so 
hardy as to offer up their oan people victims upon the altar of 
a pretending patriotism. Although that amendment would 
have changed the character of the rastication from a National 
to a Staie creation, I did not fear that, even thus constiiuied, it 
would not answer the objects cantemplated—not, however, 
with the same certainty, orto the same extent, or with thesame | 
authoritative guarantees. My chief objection was, that the 
Constitution had nat so ordained, and that such a course, on 
such a question, was a dangerous departure from the-usages of 
the Federal Government, and a virtual divestion of a faculty 
with which, by cur organic law, Congress, for great and need- 
ful purposes, had undoubtedly been clothed, | 3 
Upon this subject, for the purpose of being understood, a 
little more particularity may be necessary. When it is said 
I 


| Scarcely one 
Bank is incorporated, could be 
organized and thus located, 


i b | gislaiive tribunal, charged with the 
decision of one OF ise most important questions which can agi- 
late our counsels, it is due to the inieresis so deeply involved, 
acd to the people for whose benefits they inure, to maintain the 
integrity of that qnestion, and ta save from reproach or cavil 

{ 
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that the proposed plan was a surrender by the General Govern- 
ment of its power over the subject, the appropriate idea is not 
conveyed. A surrender implies the relinquishment of a trust, 
an authority, or an interest, to some adverse Claimant, or to 
some superior power; generally, it is made to the power from 
whom the right was derived. Now, the States can, in no 
sense, be cd sidered adverse claimants to the General Govern- 
ment. Neither did this Government derive any of ite powers 
Many of those powers cace enjoyel by the 
States, itis true, now belong to the Federai Government, either 
exclusively or concurrently; but they were deri¥ed by a grant 
from the people of the States, in general convention assembled, 
and not by investiture from, the States, in their distinct corpo- 
rate capacity. And the self-same instrument which created the 
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powers, has prescribed the mode, and the only mode, in which 
they may bediminished, enlarged, or surrendered. Lf, then. 
whick I can by no means admit, £ am mistaken in the theory of 
the Federal Constitution, fam at least secure in the position 
that there is bu: one way in which the States can reciaim the 
powers which they parted with at the date of the Cons.itution. 
No non-user of any of its funcions by this Governmem, no 
conditional employment of these functions, not even a direct 
concession in the ordinary forms of law, can, so far as the 
States or the constituency of ihe Feceral Gover: ment are con- 
cerned, be deemed to impair any of its constitutional rights or 
obligations, or be regarded asa surrender of those powers which 
the Constitution, while it Jasts, has made perpetual. Sarely, 
to every lover of the Union, this theory of our Government 
must te more acceptable than its cold and foreign counterpart, 
which makes the States the antagonists of the Union, and the 
Union the selfish rival of the States, each watchirg for advan- 
tages from the other, and greedy to secure, with cormorant ep- 
petite and with hostile spirit, whatever it may lave left unap- 
propriated or undefended. 

This then was not the consequence 
the motion of che Senator from Virg 


tobe apprehended from 


ture of both, elements of adverse and heterogeneous tendency. 
These are the two great parties that divide the conntry, each 
siruggting for empire and ascendency, and yet the preserva. 
tion of either dependert upon the integrity of our system and 
the jnviolahility of both the State and Federal Constitutions, 
The principles of action which control the respective parties 
are of necessity opposite and antagonisti The bands of one 
cannot he weakened without an ir > of etrength to the 
other. What may have been in former times the distinctive 
points of controversy between them, it ie necdless to inquire. 
Suffice it that now, and for some years past, a cardinal matier 
in issue hasbeen the question of a National Bank. And itis 
apropos to my argument to state, (hatthis question, stretching 
beyond the mere inquiry of policy or expediency, involves the 
discussion ef constitutional doctrine, Itis obvions then that 
the party espousing the principles friend y to the existence of 
a Rank, especially when it is in the ascendant and clothed 
with the responsibilities of power, by a voluntary concession 
of the inability of Congress to executie that particular measure, 
does to a cemain extent weaken iis capacity to enforce that 
measure thereafter, if (he capacity be not entirely destroyed. 
Jt is the same thing toannihilate a power as to place it in hands 
that will notempicy if, and ifave, who have the willand the 
conscience to employ an instrument of this kind in the admi- 
nistration of our finances, suffer a voluntary “estoppel, the 
power to charter a National Bank might as well be stricken 
from the Constitution as tobe placed at the mercy ofonr poli- 
tical adversaries, Who will refuse its exercise or deny its exis- 
tence. Ina Government of opinion like ours, habitual usage 
isthe chief expanent of the Constitution, and Jegistative con- 
struction isan important element of such usage. Upon this 
foundation does the Bank question now principally repose—it 
has been so recognised by the Judiciary, and the people have 
omfirmed the foundations which their Legislature have laid. 
I remains to inquire whether the amendment of the Senator 
from Virginia does not sap this foundation, and give ascen- 
dency to the opinions ofthat party which denies the cxistence 
of the banking power. 

That amendment makes the efficacy of the charter, or all 
that is valuable in it. to depend entirely and absolutely upon the 
ratification of the States. The act of Congress is a deas letter, 
unless it is adopted and re-enacte:l by the several State Legis. 
Jatures. We must not forget too that this is in a matter vital 
to the action of this Government, and, as F have upon a former 
occasion said ina matter of high prerogative; for in ail Go- 
vernments the administration of their finances, the Cisburse- 
mentof their revenues, areas much matter of prerogative as 
the taxing power itself, And viewed in its other aspect, as a 
regulation of the commerce and currency of the country; itis 
surely entitled to this character, If there be any one subject 
upon which the Government would be supposed to rely upon 
its own inherent powers, this isthe one. Its welfare, nay, its 
very existence may in the course of events depend upon the 
unobsirucred exercise of that power. Now itisinvain to say 
that this isa mere partial exercise of an undisputed power, 
and that the Goverr ment omy refrainsto do all that it might 
do, ‘Phe Jaw has not that seeming, but by its very terms im- 
plies that Congress has exhausted its capabilities in the 
premises, This an act whose sanctions andauthority are consi- 
tional—an act not for the benefit of the States as such, but 
which, being for the benefit of the common Union, waits npon 
the several States for their acceptance and seal. It is nugatory 
without such acceptance, and if refused. then, by the construc- 
tion of those whe contend that it is on'y a partal exercise of 
power (he residue of which is withheld. Congress has done a 
vainthing. if this is nota waiver or disclaimer of the ques- 
tion, to be availed of by those who deny the right, Lam ata 
jess to statea case which woull amount [so it. Tfit-be not 
snch, thea precedent and usage have lost their virtue. and the 
paradox is proved that the sanctions of-a written constitution 
are not impaired by any legislation, no. matter how invariable 
or incongruous, and that pubiic opinion es expressed in the 
representative body affords no rule of construction. Tf all 
minds were one mini, there might be some philosophy in such 
a view, but while we differ in. our construction of the Consti- 
tution, let those of us who think we read it right be careful 
how we abolish the ancient landmarks, 

Having made this exposition of anamendment to my mind 


~ altogether disallowable, I have now only to review, as briefly 


as F can, the amendment of the Senator from Kentneky. which 
was adopted yesterday by the aid of my vote. That amend- 
mèntis in these words: Same nee 

‘t! hedirectors of said corporation shall establish one compe: 
tent office of discount and depositein any State in which -two 
thousand shares shall have been subscribed or may be heid, 
whenever, uponapplication of the Legislature of such State, 
Congress. may by law require the same. And the said direc- 
tors may also establish one or more competent ‘offices of dis- 
count and deposite in any Territory or district of the United 
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Senate. 


à e passage of this act, by resò: 
lution er other usu islative proceeding, uncunditionally as 
sentor dissent to the establishment of sach office or offices within 
‘it, such assentof the said State shalt be thereafier presumed, 
And provided, nevertheless, That whenever it shall become 
necessary and proper, for carrying into ex:cution any of the 
powers granted by the Constitution, to establish an-oftice or of- 
fices in any of the States whatever, and the establichment there- 
of shall be directed by law, itshal] be the duty of the said direc. 
tors to establish such office or offices accordingly.” ~~ 

Applying to this provision the tests which I have already 
mentioned, it will not require much addjuonal argument to 
show that while it saves the Bank question, it also avoids to 
trench upon State rights, and meets the scruples of those who 
think that Congress upon this subject ought to await the haps 
pening of such a necessity as is contemp ted in the Consti. 
tuiion. Jn a word, it isthe true middle ground of compro- 
mise, worthy ofa generonsand sacrificing pariy, who are alike 
terder ofthe Constitution, and at the same lime careful to pre- 
serve the Union and all its benefits, Of course ldo not expect 
to make it satisfactory to those who deny the right, under any 
circumstances, to create a, Bank by authority of Congress, If 
there be any such, against them am I defending, Upon this 
subject I recognise bul two parties in the country—ihe one I 
have just characterized; the other is the party favorable to a 
Bank, either as au ordinary and necessary consequence of the 
Constinnton, flowing at all times, (to which diviston I belong;) 
or which may spring into existence only upon the happening of 
some. exigent nece: , Lo be made apparent by matter of fact, 
And I here must be allowed to dissent from tho Senator fram 
Virginia in the construction which he rives to the opinions of 
the late Presiden!, | Gen, Harrison) and of his successor, the pre- 
sent Chief Magistrate, as published to the world during the res 
cent cafivass. When he claims that those distingnished cti- 
zens e with him that a Bank cannot be chartered with 
branches, without bringing State authority tothe aid of Congress, 
E deny that they have furnished evidence of any such opinion. 
Pating their judgments upon the same platform, both refer. to 
the banking power as an attribute of the Pederal Government, 
without the least reference to the aids of State legislation. 
Andthe only difference between their theories ond the cur- 
rent doctrine of the Whig party is, that while both regard 
the Pedera! Constitation ‘as enconspassing all the requisite 
authority, the citizens whose names T have introduced, with that 
guarded caution proper to save their opinions from miscon- 
striction and abuse, have asserted the obligation on the part ‘of 

Jongress ofa qualified exercise of the power, That is to gay, 
that the power resides completely in the fandamensal law, but 
it can oily bo called into use under a certain position of our 
publicafiairs, Thata National Bank cannot be arbitrarily and 
at ploasure created, but must be the offspring uf a well-defined 
necessity, and the executor of offices that could not be appro» 
priately discharged by any other lawful agency. In this decla: 
ration ef opinions the present Executive, in his Henrico letter, 
and General Harison in his Dayton speech, are in perfect aë- 
cordance with each other, And Lsnbduit as a necessary conse- 
quence ‘rom doctrines this promulged, that Congress must be 
the jmive of the existence ofauch necessity, and must, when. the 
occasion arises, be investel with a power notlimiled bv- the 
wili or concurrence of the States, The Senator fram Virginia, 
in the opinions he bas proclaimed, has not come to this ‘stand- 
ard, and has no right, therefore, to mete out his own. measure 
either fo the presentor the past Executive. 5 

Wha does not sce that the billas now framed has refused 
rashly to obtrade this institution within the limits of the States, 
but, while it argaes our first impressions of the arrival of the 
exigency which should give it birth, had called to our aid the 
judgments of the Siates to determine ofthat fact? Upon thia 
point no higher evidence can be furnished than: thè- consenta. 
neous opinions of the legisladve departments of both. Govern. 
ments, especially when aided by that other test laid. down by 

Venerai IHarrison, the expressed will of the people. Itas true 
that Congress has defined the :nade, or rather the time, in which 
this expression is to be had funn the States, But js it potrea- 
sonable both as to time and meae? Will the public service, in- 
tended to be promoted, wait a more deliberate response? Or, 
if Congress can set uo limits to this thing, will that public sers 
vice wait forever? Is not the task before us a practical duty, to 
which efliciency is given, and which must in a reasonable time 
be consummated? We consult with the States in a matter is- 
teres:ing to our common constituency, but “hi. which it js our 
duty, not the States, to bestir ourselves. Surely it is no arro- 
gance in us to fix the prellininaries of that consultation. . This 
is the length and breailt: of the enactment, and it is eminently 
deferential to the State authority. 

But suppose that, by the non-concurrence of the States or any 
other cause, the ends of our Constitution are likely to-be de- 
feated. that the public service should suffer great and irrepara- 
ble disparagement, or that a casus Jederis should arise, mak: 
ing it proper for us to exert any of our extreme and legitimate 
energies, then by the declaratory ‘proviso in yesterday’s amend- 
ment we have kept ourselves in a position to do what the Con- 
stitution requires. And itis che union of this declaration with 
what inay properly be termed the enactment of the law, and 
this alone. that has reconciled me to this amendments, Itis this 
union of a reserved priacipie (which amounts to nothing unless 
itisalieady found inthe Constitution) with a qualified. enact? 
ment, ihat constitutes the true essence of the compromisé before 
referred to, and enables all who are in any sense the friends of . 
a Bonk to unite in this measure. We, who favor an-uncondi- 
tional law, submit to this qualified enactment injdeferenice 10 


` the opinions of our more’ scrupulous fiends; and to. guard 


against the disclarmer which [have before explained, equally 
injurisusto both, we ask only a reservation of rights inthe 
words of the Constitution. For all, the purposes of the Jaw, 
either as to its authority or its execution, it is the same with or 
The proviso neither- limits nor 
exten:s the future power of Congress, nor adds one ‘feature 
to the present bill, but simply excludes a-conclusion tobe urged 
against us hereafter by political opponents quoting Jegislative 
precedent and the usages of a dominant majority in Congress, 
I know of butone class of politicians: who can object to.this 
proviso. Icis‘our watchful and unrelenting opponents. who by 
the same argnments which they bring against a National. Bank 
would overthrow the entire banking and credit systém of the 
country, to give us a succedanenm, I know not what, buy 
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Silat skill, í Would gladly be spared the labor of learning. _ 
Although Ido not hold myself responsible for the opinions 
bf those who, admitting the comipetency of Congress to char- 
tera National Bank, do, neverthéless, rest the constitution- 
ality of the act upon the happening of such necessity as I 
have hefors described, yet L think Imay safiy undertake the 
gratuitous labor ‘of defending those opinisns against the rail- 
lery. of the Senator from Virginia. That learned Senator 
scouts a theory which, derivinga power of Congress from a 
hacessity that may exist to-day and cease to-morrow, bends 
the. Constitution to évery fluctuating purpose, the occasion 
for which may expire before that purpose is executed. He 
objectis to ‘stretching ‘the Constitution like India rubber, to 
niget each variable ephemeral exigency, but contends that 
we must look for every power in the permanentand durabie 
rovisions ofur fiindaiiental Jaw, and as flowing plainly 
Jt is enough for 


rom the terms of the Constitution itèelf. 
me, in refutation of this criticism, asit affecta no doctrines 
of mine, to retcrt npon the Senator from Vi ginia pringiples 
recognised by the school to which he belongs. Gentlemen of 
that school are opposed. toa. pratective taxiff as a violation of 
the Constitution. Coagress, they say, exceeds its powers when 


it raises one cent of revenue ‘beyond what is needed for the . 


service of the Government. The power to levy taxes ani to 
lay duties and; imposis, is given in the Constitution without 
condition or qualification, yet Congress must measure its action 
by an inquiry into the nece sities of the Government for reve- 
nus. This standard is perpetually subject to fluciuation, and 
the lawé of to-day. may raise an uncoustitutional amount ofre- 
venue to-murrow.’ If, then, the question ofthe mere quantum 
of revenue may determine the legality of the acts of Congress, 
how much greater show of reason have they who allow an ap- 
parent exigency and necessity to control them in the adoprion of 
a specific measure for the administration of the public finances? 
In every department of life, and not less in governmental af 
fairs, the occasion determines the fitness and propriety of the 
act. Tt is, indeed, the great arbiter of morality and right. Cir- 
cumstances, ever changing and ‘-eting ag they are, control all 
human eqnduct. The ends of our action must be defined in the 
fondamental law, Iua rational object of inquiry whether the 
means we are about to adopt are appropriate to ‘their accom. 
Plishment. The Fiscal Bank of the United States claims only 
to be an agent and it is accredited by the Constitution, if the 
object for which it is created is clearly recognised.in that instru- 
ment. 

I confess, Mr. President, that T would have preferred-a bill ia 
this respect ufter the ancient forms. ‘Phe bill as reported by the 
Committee on the Currency was much more acceptable to my 
taste thau as itis now fashioned, I was late, very late, ia getting 
my own consent to thoamendment. Ldishikedit because of ils 
complication, and hecause it was to a certain extent incompati- 
be with the simplicity, with the conclusiveness, and, permit 
mo (o ade, with the dignity which I think ought always to cha- 
racterize our acts of legislation. Satin this many headed Go- 
varnmentof ours, where free and conflicting opinions have to 
bs brought together, we cannotalwaysspeak In the nervous and 
simple language which royalty adopts. Lam willing to sacri- 
fice the shallow for the substance, and will not stiekle upon 
Mrms and modes, to save so important a subject from atter loss 
and destruction. To this spirit of concession, and to accomplish 
so much good as this measure involves, I have relinquished 
personal preferences, and gona to the verge of Pulling at ha- 
zard the ascendency of the Bank question when it shall hereaf. 
ter be dispute. In its present modified form, it will commend 
itself to the acceptance of all who are not irreconcilably inini- 
calto a National Bank; and having placed it upon that basis, I 
have done my duty, and have cleared my skirts from reproach, 
if in tho end this cherished measure ofthe Whigs shall be des. 
tnad to defeat. With this protestation, L am now ready to 
vote fur the passage of the bill. 

nen 


DEBATE ON ‘THe VETO. 


SPEECH OF MR. CLAY, 
OF KENTUCKY. 


In Senate, August 19, 1811--On the Executive Message con- 
taming the Presidents objections to the Bauk Bill. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky rose and adilressed the Senate as 
fallowe: 

Mr. Present: The bill which forms the present subject of 
our deliberations had passed both Houses of Congress by, deci- 
sivo majorities, and, in conformity with the Tequireinent of 
the Constitution, was presented to the President of the United 
States lor consideration, He has returned to the Senate, in 
which itoriginated according to the direction ofihe Constitution. 
with a message announcing his veto of the biH, and containing 
his objections to ite passage. Aod the question now to de 
decided is, Shall the bill pass, by the required constitutional 
majority of two-thirds, the Presidents objections notwith- 
standing? y 

Knowing, sir, but too well, that no such majority can be ob- 
tained, and that the bill must fall, I would have been rejoiced 
to have found myself at liberty to abstain from saying one word 
on this painful occasion. Bui the President has not allowed me 
to give a silent vote, [ think, with all respect. auc deference to 
him, he has notreciprocated the friendly spirit of concession 

and compromise which animated Congress in the provisions of 
this bill, and especially in the modification of the sixteenth fun- 
damental cpudition of the Bank. He has commented, I think, 
with undeserved severity on that part of the bill; he has used, 
Tam sure unintentionally, harsh, if not reproachful, language; 

rand he bas made the very concession, which was prompted as 
a peace offering, andiren friendly considerations, the cause of 
stronger and more decided ise pprobation of the bill. Standing in 
the relation to that bill which ! do, and especially tothe exe p- 
iionable Clause, the duty which I owe tothe Senate and to the 
country, and seif respect, impose unon me the of gion ofat 
least attempting the vindicanon ofa measure winch has met 
w th a fate so unmerited and so unexpected. 

On the dth of Apri last, the lamented Harrison, the Presi 
dent ofthe Unied Siates, paid the debe of nature’ President 
Tyler, who as Vice President, sncceeiled to the duties af that 
office, arived inthe city of Washington on the 6th of: 
month. He found the whole metropolis wrapt in gloom, ev: 
heart filled with sorrow aid sadness, every eye streaming with 
tears, and the surrounding hills yet flinging back theecho-f the 
vels which were tolled on that” melancholy occasion, On en- 


a 


sthich, from thé exhibition they have heretofore made of finan. 
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Senate. | 


tering the Presidential mansion he contemplated the-pale body 
of his predecessor stretched before him, and clothed in the 


black habil:ments ofdeath. At thatsolemn moment, I have no | 


doubt that the heart of President Tyler was overflowing With 
minglé emotions ofgrief, sf patrivisin and graurude—above 
all, of gratitude to that country by a wajority of whose suf 
frazé8, bestowed atthe preceding November, he then stood the 
mdst distingu'sked, the most elevated, the most honored-of ail 
living Whigs of the United Statés. ie 

` k was under these circumstances, and in this probable s‘ate 
of mind, that President Tyler, on the 10ih day of the same 
month of April, voluntary promulgated an address to the peo- 
ple of the United States. That address was in the nature of a 


coronation oath, which the chiefofthe State,in other coun- ` 


tries, and under other forms, takes, upon ascending the throne. 
It referred to the solemn obligations, and the profound sense of 
duty, under wifich the vew President entered upon the high 
trust which had devolyed upon him, by the joint acts of the 
people and of Providenc*, and it steted the principies and de- 
tineated the pohcy by which ne would be governed in his ex- 
alted station. ‘fc wasemplatically a Whig address from be- 
ginning to end—every inch of it was Whig. and was patriotic. 

Tn that address the Presidént. in respect to the subject-matter 
embraced in the present bill, held the following conclusive and 
emphatic language: “I shall promptly give my sanction io any 
cdnstitntional measnre which, originating in Congress, shail 
have for its object the restoration of a sound circulating medi- 
um, 80 essentiaily necessa:y to give confidence in ail ithe trans- 
actions of life, tè secure to industry its just and adequate re- 
waids, and to re-establish the public prosperity, In deciding 
upen the adaptation of any such measure tO the end proposed, 
as well as its conformity to the Constitution, I shal! resort to the 
fathers of the great Republican school for advice and instruc- 
tion, to be drawn Irom their sage Views of our system of Govern- 
ment, and the light of their ever glorious example.” 

To this clause in the address of the President, 1 believe but 
one interpretation was given throughout this whole country, by 
friend and fne, by Wh'g and Democrat, and by the presses of 
both parties. It was, by every man with whom Leonversed on 
the subject-at the time of its appearances, or of whom I have 
since inquired, construed to mean that the President intended 
to occupy the Madison gravad, and to regard the question of the 
power to establish a National Bank as immovably setded, And 
i think I may confidently appeal to the Senate, and to the coun- 
try, to sustain the fact that this was the contymporareous and 
unanimous judgment ofthe pablic. Reverting back. to the pe- 
riod of the promulgation of the address, cou'd any other con- 
struction have been’given to jts language? Whatis it? “I shall 
promptly give my sanction to any conetitutioaal measure which, 
originating in Congress,” shall have certain defined objects in 
view. Je concedes the vital importance of a souad circulating 
medium t» industry and to the public prosperity. He concedes 
that its origin must be in Congress. And, to prevent any inte- 


rence from the qualification, which he prefixes to the measan re” 


being interpreted w mean thata United States Bink was uncon- 
alitutional, he declares that, in deciding on the adaptation of the 
measure to the ent proposed, and iss conformity to the Consti- 
tution, he will resort tv ihe fathers of the great Republican 
school, And who were they? . ii th» Pather ot his country isto 
be excluded, are Madison, (the father of the ©: titution,) Jef- 
ferson, Monroe, Gerry, Gallatin, and the lung list of Republi- 
cans who acted with them, not to be regarded as among those 
fathers? But President Tyler deciares not only that he should 
appeal to them for advice and instruction, but to the tight of 
their ever glorious example. What example? What other 
meaning could have been possibly applied to the phrase, than 
thst he intended to refer to what bad been done during the ad- 
ministrations of Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe? 

Entertaining this opinion of the Address, I came to Washing- 
ton, at the commencement of the session, with the most confi- 
dent and buoyant hopes that the W 
all their prominent measures, and especially a Bank of the Uni 
ted States, by far that one of the greatest immediate importance. 
I anticipated nothing but cordial co-operation between the two 
departments of Government; and I reflected with pleasure that 
Fehould find at the headof the Executive branch, a personal 
and political friend, whom F had long and intimatels known, 
aad highly esteemed. Jt will not be my fawltif our emieable 
relations should unhappily cease, in consequence ef any diffe- 
rence of opinion between us on this asion. The President 
has been always pevivct'y familiar with myfopirion on this 
Bank question, 

Upon the opening ofthe session, but especially on the receipt 
of the plan of a National Bank, as proposed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, fears were excited that the President had been 
misunderstood in his Address, and that he had not waived but 
adhered to his constitutional scruples. Under these circum- 
stancesit was hoped that, by the indulgence of a mutual spirit 
of compromise and concession, a Bank, competent to fuifil the 
ticket and satisfy the wants of the peaple, might be esta- 

lished. ha ~ 

Under the influence of that spirit, the Senate and the House 
agreed, lst, as to the name of the proposed Bank. I confess, 
sir, thatthere was something exceedingly ovtree and revolting” 
to my ears in the term ‘Fis:al Bank;” but] thought, “What 
is thero in a name? A rose, by any other name, would smell as 
sweet.” Looking, therefere, rather to the uttlity ofthe substan- 
tial. facnities than to the name of the contempiated institution, 
we consented to that which was proposed. 

2d. As tothe place oflocation of the Bank. Although Wash- 
ington had passed through my mind as among the cities in 
waichit mightbe expedient to place the Bank, it was believed 
to be the least eligibic of some four or five other citi Never- 
theless, we consented to fix it here. 


And lastly, inrespect to the branching power, there was not ` 


probably a solitary vote given in either House of Congress for 
the bill that did not greatly prefer che uoqualified branching 
power, as asserted in the charters of ths two farmer Banka of 
the United States, to the 16th fundamental 
incorporated in this « Ttisperfect 
It was notin conformity with the opinion and wish of majori 
tes in Congress, but in a feien!!y spirit of concession towards 
the Presideat and his particular friends, thatthe clanse assumed 
that form. So repugnant was it to sorne of the best friends of a 
Navionat Bank in the other House, (hat they finally vored 
against the biil because it contained that compromise of the 
branching power. 

Icis true that, in presenting the compromise to the Senate, T 
Stated, as was the fact, that I did not know whether it would be 
accepiable to the President or not; that, according to my opi- 
nion, each department of the Government should act upon is 


“a Bank bill, 


igs would beable to carry . 


own responsibility, independently of the other; and that I pre- 
sented the modification of the branching power because it was 
necessary to insure the passage cf the bill in the Senate, hav- 
ing ascertained that the vote would stand 26 against it to 25, if 
the form of that power which had been reperied by the come: 
mittee were persistedin, But neverthelvss did entertain the 
most confident hopes and expectations that the bill would re. 
ceive the sanction of the President; and (his motiye, although 
not the immediate one, had great weight in the introduction 
and adoption of the compromise clausé. I knew that our. 
friends who would not vote forthe bill as reported, were actu- 
ated, as they avowed, by conside: ations of union and harmony, 
growing out of supposed views of the President, and I presumed 
that he would not fail to feel aad appreciate theiv sacrifices. 
But I deeply regret that we were mistaken. Notwithstanding 
all our concessions, made n a genuine and sineere spirit of 
conciliation, the sanction of the President could not be obtain- 
ed, and the bill has been returned by him with his objections, 
And Eshall now proceed to consider those objections, with as 
much brevity ax possible, but with the most perfeet respect, 
official and personal, towards the Catet Magistrate. ; 
After stating that the power of Congress to establish a Na- 


. tional Bink, to operate per se, has been a controverted question 


from the in of the Government; the President remarks: 
“Men moat jusdy and deservedly esteemed for their high intel- 
lectual endowments, their virtue and their patridtism. have, 
in regard to 1", entertained different and conflicting opinions, 
Congresses have differed. The approval of one President has 
been followed by the disapproval of another.” 

From this statement of the case it may be inferred that the 
President considers the weightof authority, pro and con, to be 
equal and balanced. But if he intended to make such an 
array of it—if he intended to say that it was in equilibrium— 
I must respectfully, but mostdecidedty, dissent from him, $ 
think the conjoint, testimony of history, tradition, and the know» 
ledge of living witnesses, prove the contrary. How stands thè 
question as to the opinion of Congresses? The Congress of 
1791, the Congress of 1813 14. the Congress of 1815-16, the Con- 
gress of 1831-32, and, finely, the present Congr èss, have all 
respectively and wnquivocally, affirmed the existence of a 
power in Congress lo establish a National Bank to operate 
verse. We behold, then, the concurrent opinion of five diffe- 
rent Congresses on oneside. And what Congress is thereon the 
opposite side? The Congress of 1811? Iwas a member of the 
Senate in that year, when it decided, by the casting vo'e ofthe 
Vice President, against the ‘renewal of the charter of the old 
Bank of the United States. And F now here, in my place. add 
to the testimony already befor ey public, by declaring that it 
ia within my certain knowle iat the decision of the Senate 
didnot proceed from a disbeliet of a majority of the Senate in 
thepower of Congress to establish a National Bank, but from 
combined considerations of expediency and _constitutionality, 
A majority of the Senate, on the contrary, as T know, entertain- 
ed no doubt as to the power of Conzress. Thus the accBunt, 
as to Congresses, stands five for and not one, or, at most, not 
more than one, against the power. 

Let usnow look into the state of authority derivable from 
«the opinions of Presidents of the United States. President 
Washington believed in the power of Congress, and approved 
President Jefferson approved acts to extend 
branches into other parts of the United States, and to punish 
counterfeiters of the notes of the Bank—acts which were devoid 
ofall justification whatever upon the assumption of the un» 
constitutionaliry of the Bank. For how could branches be ex. 
tonded or Punishment be lawfully inflicted upon the counter. 
feiters of the paper of a corporation which came into exist. 
ence without any authority, and iu violation of the Constitu- 
tion of the land? James Madison, notwithstanding those early 
scruples which he had entertained, and which he probably still 
cherished sanctioned and signed a bill to charter the late Bank 
of the United States.  It:is periectly well known that Mr. 
Monroe never did entertain any scruples or doubts in regard to 
the power of Congress, Hero, then, are four of the United 
States who have directly or collaterally borne official tes imony 
to the existenee of the Bank power in Congress, And what 
President is there that ever bore unequivocally opposite iesti» 
mony—that disapproved a Rank charter in the sense intended 
by President Tyler? Genera! Jackson, although he did apply 
the veto power to the biii for rechartering the late Bank of the 
United States in 1832, it ithin the perfect recollection of us 
all that he not only testified to the utlity of a Bank of the 
United States, but declared shat, if he had been applied to by 
Congress, he could have furnished the plan of sucha Bank, 

Thus, Mr. President, we perceive that, in reviewing the ac- 
tion of the Legislative and Executive Departments of the Go. 
vernment, there is a vast preponderance of the weight of au. 
thority maintaining the existence of the power in Congress, 
But President Tyler has, I presume unintentionally, wholly 
omitted to notice the judgement and decisions of the third co- 
ordinate d partment of the Government upon this controverted 
question—that department, whose interpretations of the Con- 
stitution, within its proper jurisdiction and sphere of action, 
are binding upon ally and which, therefore, may be considered 
as exercising a controlling power over both the other depart: 
ments. The Supreme Courtof the United States, with its late 
Chief Justice, the illustrious Marshall, at its head, unanimously 
decided that Congress poss sd this bank power; and this ad- 
judication was sustained and reaffirmed whenever afterwards 
the question arose before the court. 

Afer recounting the occasions, during his public career, on 
which he had expressed an opinion against the power of Con 
gress to charter a Bunk of the United States, the President pro- 
ceeds tosay: “Entertaining the opinions alluded to, and having 
taken this oath, the Senate and the count ill see that] could 
not give my sanction to a’measure of t aracter described 
without surrendering all cisim to the respect of honorable 
men—all confidence on ‘ne part of the peopie—all self-respect 
~al] regard for moral and religions obligations; without an 
observance f which no Govera:aent can be posnerous, and 
no people Gin be han It woukl be to commit a erime 
which I would not wil com-ait to gain any earthly reward, 
and which would just?y subject me to the ridieule and scorn of 
all virtnous men.” 

Mr. Presiden, T must think, and hope I may be allowed to 
say, with profound deference tothe Chief Magistrate, that it ap- 
pears to me he has viewed with too lively sensibility the per- 
senal consequencesto himself of his approval of tbe bill; and 
that, surrende himself to a vivid imegination, he has de- 
picted them in mach too glowing and exaggerated colors, and 
that it would have been most happy if he had looked more to 
the deplorable consequences of a yeto upon the hopes; the in- 
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terests, and the happiness of his country. Does it fellow that 
aimugisirate who yields his private judgment to the concurring 
aathority of numerous decisions, repeatedly and deliberately 
pronounced, after tie lapse of long intervals, by all the depart- 
ments of Government, and by sil parties, incurs the dread!ul 
pénaliies described by the President? Can any anan be gis- 

raced and dishonored who yields kis private opinion to the 
judgment of the nation? In this case, the country, (I mean a 
‘majority,) Congress, and; according to common fame, on unani- 
mous Cabinet, were all wnited in favor of the bil. Should 
any man feel himself humbled and degraded in yielding to the 
eonjoint force of auch high authority? Does any man, who at 
one period of his life shall have expressed a particular opinion, 
and at asubsequent periodshallact upon the opposite opinion, 
expose himself tothe terrible consequeices which have been 
portrayed by the President? Hew is it with the judge, in the 


„Case by no mean rare, who bows to the authority ef repeated 


precedents, settling a particular question, whilst in his private 
judgment the Jaw was otherwise? How is it with that nume- 
yous class of pubiic men in this country, and with the wo great 
pirties that have divided it, who, at different periods, have 
maintained an $ acied on opposite opinions in respect to this 
very Bank question? . 

How iè tt with James Madison, the Father of the Constitu- 
tlon-that great man whose services io his country placed him 
daly second to Washingion—whdse virtues and purity ia pri- 
vate hfe—- whose patriotism. intelligeuce, and wisdom in public 

ı stand unsurpassed? He was a member of the Na- 
tional Convention that formed, and of the Virginia Convention 
that adopted the Constitution, No man understood it better 
taan hedid. He was opposed in 1791 to the establishment of 
the Bank of the United States upon constitutional ground; and 
in 1816 beapproved and signed the charter of the late Bank of 
toe United states. itis a part of the secret history connected 
With tha first Bank, that James Medison had, at the instance of 
Genera! Washington, prepared a veto fer him in the contin- 
gency of his rejection of the bill, ‘hus stood James Madison 
when, iy 1815, he applied the veto to a billcochartera Bank 
upon considerations ofexpediency, but with a clear and express 
admission of tae existence of a constitutional power in Cuugress 
to. charcer one. In 1816, the bit which was then presented ‘to 
him being tree froma the objections applicable to that of the 
previous year, he sanctioned and signed it. Did James Madi- 
son surrender “all claim to the respect of honorable raen—ali 
confidence on the pari of the peopie-all self resyect—all re- 
gird for moral andreligious obligatons?’? Did the pure, the 
virsuous, the gifted James Madison, by his sanction anda “ 
ture to the charter of the late Bank of the United States, com- 
mit a crime which jusily subjected him “to the ridicule and 
scorn of all virtuous men?” i 

Not only did the President, as it respectfully appears to me, 
state entirely too strongly the consequences of hisapproval of 
the biil, but ishe perfectly correctin treating the question, (as 
he soems to me to have dane.) which he wascakied upon to da- 
cide, as presenting the sole alternative of his direc: approval 
or rejection of the bi? Was the preservation of the com 
sis‘ency and the conscience of the President Whoily irreconci- 
Jable with the restoration of the blessings of a sound currency, 
regulary and moderate exchanges, and the revival of confidence 
and business which Congress believes will besecured by a Na- 
tonal Bank! Was there no alternative but to prolong the suf. 
ferings of a bleeding country, orto send us this veo? From: 
the administration of the Executive Department of the Govern- 
ment, during the last twelve years, havesprung most of the pub- 
He ills which have afflicted the people. Was it necessary that 
that sovrce of suffering should continue to operate, in order to 
preserve the conscience of the President unviolated? Was that 
the only sad and deplorable alternative? [ taink, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there were other alternatives worthy of the serious and pa- 
triotie consideration of the President. That Lili might have be- 
come a law, in virtue of the provision which required its re- 
tura within ten days, Ifthe President had retained it three 
days longer, it would have been a law, without his sanction e 
without his signature. In such a contingency, the Pre 
would have remained passive, and would not have been li 
any accusation of having himself violated the Constitution, 
Ali that could have been justly said would be, that he did not 
choose to throw himself in the way as an obstacle to the pas 
sage of a measure indispensable to the prosperity of the nauon, 
in the judgment of the party waich brought him into. power, of 
hich he first met, and, if public fame 
net which the Jamented Harrison called 
around him, and which he voluntarify continued. In ananala- 
se, Thomas McKeen, when Governor of Ponnsy!vania, 
than whom the Untied States have produced but few men © 
equal vigor of mind and firmness of purpose, permitted a bil 
to become a law, aithough, in his opinion, it was trary to the 
Constiniiion of thar State. And T have heard, and, from the 
crelitable nature of the source, F am inciinedto believe, al- 
thovgh.T will not vouch for the fact, that, towards the close of 
the chavter of the first Bank of the United 3 during the 
second term of Mr. Jefferson, some consideration of the ques- 
tion of the renewal of the charter was entertained, and that he 
expressed a wish that, If the charter were renewed i 
effected by the operation of the tea days’ pro 
consistency thus preserved, 
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the pubiic voice and so essential to clevate my depressed and 
suffering countrymen. 

And why shoulil not Presiden‘ Tyler have suffered the bill to 
become a law without his signature? Without meaning the 
slightest possible disrespect to him, (nothing ìs further from 
my heart than the exhibition of any such feeiing towards that 
Gisinguished citizen, long my personal friend,) it Cannot be 
forgotten that he.came into his present office under peculiar 
circumstances. The people did not foresee the contingency 
which has shappened.- They voted for him as Vice President. 
They did not, therefore, scrutinize his opinions with the care 
which they probably cught to have done, and would have 
done, if they could have looked into futurity, Ifthe present 
state of the iact could have been anticipated. at Harrisburg, 
or at the polis, it had been foreseen that General Harrison 
would die in one short month after the commencement of hig 
administration; that Vice President Tyler would be elevated to ` 
the Presidential chair; that a bill, passed by decisive majorities 
of the first Whig Congress, chartering a Natiunal Bank, 
would be presented for his sanction} and that hẹ would veto the 
bill. do I hazard any thing when f express the conviction that 


he would not have received a solitary vote in the nominatingą” 


i 
t 
| Couvention, nor one solitary electoral vote in any Sate in the 
Union? a, 
| Bhail I be fold the! the lionor, the firmness, the independence 
of the Cihef Magistrate might have been drawn in question if 
he had remained passive, an: so permitted the bill to become 
alaw? Tanswer that the office of Chief Magistrate is a sacred 
and exalted trust, created and conferred for the benefit of the 
natioa, and not for the private advantage of the person who 
fillsit. Can any man’s reputation for ficmness, independence, 
and henor, be of more importance than the wélfare of a great 
peopte? There is nothing, in my humble judgment, in such a 
| course, incompatible with honor, wich firmne 
Cert 


ss, with inslepen- 
ly, } must respectfully 
in reference to a measure this, recommended by 
such high sanctions—by five Congiesses—by the authority of 
fonr Presidents—by repeated decisions of the Supreme Court— 
by the acquiescence and judgment of the people of the United 
States during iong periods of time—by iis saiutary operation 
on tho interests of the communiiy fora space of forty years, 
and demanded by the people whose suffrages placed P esident 
tylevin t second office from whence he was translated to 
the first, that he might have suppressed the promptings of all 
personal pride of private opinion, if any arose in his bosom, 


dence, properly understood. 
thini 


and yielded to the wishes and wants of his country. Nordo! 
believe that, in such a course, he would have made the smallest 
sacrifice, in a just senso, of personal honor, firmness, or 
independence. 

Rut, sir, there wasstilla third jalternativa, to whieh I allude 
not because I mean Lo intimate that it should be embraced, but 
because Lam reminded of it by a memorable eventin the life 
of President Tyler. It will be recollected that, after the Senate 


es to have been derogatory 
from ti e Constimtion and laws of the Uniwd States, for which 
| resolution President (then Senator) Tyler had voted, the Gene- 

yal Aes mbly of Virginia imstructed the Senators from that 

State to vote for the expunging of that. resolution, 
Tyler declined voting 
ruciion, acd resigned his seat 
i United States. ‘This he did 
F not conform, and did not think it right to go counter, to 


Sator 


in conformity with that jn- 
in the Senate of 


becaure he gould 


z the wishes of thos: who had placed him in the Senate. Ti 
i when the people of Virginia, or the General Assembly of Vir- 
; ginia, were his only constituency, he would notset up his own 
$ particular opinion in opposition to theirs, what ought to be the 
¿Jule of his conduct when the people of twenty-six States—a 
whole nation—compose his constituency? Is the will of the 
constituency of one State to be respected, and that of twenty- 
six to be wholly disregarced? Is obedience dae only to the sin- 
gle State of Virginia? The President admits that the Bank 
question deeply agitated, and continues to agitate, the nation. 
It ig incoutestable that it was the great, absorbing, and control- 
Jing question, in all our recent division’ and exertions., Tam 
firmly convinced, and it is my deliberate judgment, thatan im- 
mense m=jority, not Jess than two-thirds of the nation, desire 
i All doubts in this respect ought to be dis. 
ions ofthe two Houses of Congress, I 
In the Fouse of 
If the House 
16th fundamen- 
wabsble majority of 
majeriiy of the imime- 
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Representatives, the majority was 13} to 100. 
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sanction them, without reversing all that isestablishe+in judi. 
cial proceeding, by introducing presumptions at variance with 
fact, and inferences at the expense of reason. A Biate ina 
condition of duresse would be presumed to.speakas an indivi: 
dual, manacied and in prison, might be presumed to be in the 
enjoyment of freedom. Far better to say to the States, boldly 
and trankly, Congress wills, and submission. is demanded,” 

Now, Mr, President, 1 wiil not-ask- whether these animad. 
versions were promptéd by a reciprocal spirit of amity “apd 
Kindaess, but I inquire whether ail of them are perfectly: just: 

_ Beyond ail questiun, those who believed in the constitutional 
right of Congress to excrcise the branching power: within: the 
States, unconditionally and without limuation, did make 1.0 
small concession when they consented that it should be subs 
jected to the restrictions. sp. cified in the compromise clause. 
They did not, itis trae, Concede every thing; they did not abso: 
lutely renounce the power tu establish branches without the aus 
thority of the States during the whole period of the existence of 
the charter; but they did agree that reasonable time should be 
al owed to the several Siates to determine whether they would or 
would not give their assent to the. establishment of branches 
within their respective limits. They did not think it right to 
leave it an open question, for the space of twenty: years; nor 
that a S:ate shoud be permitted to grant to-day and revoke to» 
moirew Its asseni; nor that it should annex onerous or im» 
practicable conditions to its assent, but that it should defini 
tively decide the question, after the lapse ofample time for: full 
deliberation, Anil what wasthattime? No State would have 
had less than four months, and some of them from five toring 
months, for consideration. Was it, therefore, entirely correct 
for the President to say that an “unconditional answer is 
claimed forthwith?” Forthwith means immediately, instantly, 
without delay, which cannot be affirmed of a space of time va- 
rying from four to nine montis. . And the-President suppages 
that the “high privilege” of the members of the State Legis. 
lature submitting the question to their constituents is denied? 
But cowid they not, atany time during that space, have. consult» 
ed their constituents? y See 

The President procecds to put what I must, withthe greatest 
deference and respect, consider as extreme cases.: He supposes 
tae popular branch to express its dissent by a unanimous vote, 
which is overruled by a ue in the Benate. He supposes ‘that 
“ both branches of tie Legisiature may concur in a resolution 
of decided dissent, and yet the Governor may exert. the veto 
power? The unfuriupate cage of the State whose Legislative 
will should be so checked by Executive authority, would, not 
be worse than that of the Union, the will of whose Legislature, 
es this Bank, is checked and controlled by the Pre- 
sident. 

But did it not occur to him that extreme cases, brought for- 
ward on the one side, might be met by extreme cases suggested 
on the other? Suppose the popular branch were to express its 
assent to the establishment of a branch bank by a unanimous 
vote, which is overruled by an equa! vote in. the Senate... Or 
suppose that both branches of the Legislature, by: majorities in 
each exactly wanting one vote to make them two-thirds, were 
to concur in a resolution inviting the introduction ‘of a branch 
within the limits of the State, and the Governor were to exer- 
cise the veto power, and defeat the. resolution. : Would it be 
very unreasonable in these two cases to infer the assent of th 
State to the establishment of a branch ? $ 


Extreme cases should never be resorted to, Happily ` for, 
manking, their affairs aro butseldom affected or influenced by 
them, ia consequence of the rarity of their occurrence. 


The plain, simple, unvarnished statement of the case is this: 
Congress believes itself invested with constitutional power to 
authorize, unconditionally, the establishment of a Bank. of the 
United Staresand branches, any where ia the United. States, 
without asking any other consent of the. States than that which 
is already expressed in the Constitution, The President does 
not concur in the existence of that power, and was supposed to 
entertain an opinion that the previous assent of the States was 
necessary. Here was an unfortunaie conflict of opinion. 
Here was a case for compromise and mutual concession, if the 
difference could be reconciled. Congress advanced ao far tc- 
wards a compromise as. to allow the Siates.1o express: their. as- 
sent or dissent, but.then it thought that this should’ be- dune 
within some limited, but veasonable, time;-and it believed, 
since the Bank and its branches were established fur. the: henefit 
of twenty-six Siates, ifthe authorities of any. oné of them: re- 
ally could not make up their mind within that limited ‘time, 
either to assent or dissent to the introduction ofa branch, thatit 
was not unreasonable, after the Japse of the appointed time 
withont any poriuve aciien, one way or the other, on the part 
ofthe Srate, to proceed as if it had assented. Now, ifthe pow- 
ev contended for by Congress really exists, it must be admit 
thathere was a concession—a concession, according to which 
an un ronditional power is placed under temporary restrictions 
—a privilege offered to the States which was not extended to 
them by either of the chaiters of the two former Banks of the 
United States, tul Tarn totaliy ata loss to comprehend. how 
the Presideat reached the conclusion that it wold ‘have been 
“far betier to say to the States, boldly and frankly, Congress 
wiils, and subnission is demandod.” Was it beiter for the 
States that the power of branching should be exerted without 
lung them atall? Was it nothing to afferd them’ an op- 
poriunity of saying whether they desired. branches or not? 
How can it believed that a clause which qualifies, restricts, and 
lin Pranching power, is more derogatory from the digni- 
ce, and sovereignty of the States, than ifat ihexo- 
y verused to the Statea any power whatever to deliberate 
decide on the intreduction of branches? . Limited as the 
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State worse than it would have been ifthe branebing power bad . 
been absolutely and uncondiionally asserted i che scharter? 
There would have been at leass the power of dissenting con: -~ 


-27ra Cone. . isr Sass. 
fo anmenm anna 
ceded; witha high degree of probability that if the dissent were 
expressed. no branch would he introduced, . 

~The last proviso to which the President refers is in these 
words: “And provided, nevertheless, That whenever it shall 
become necessary and proper for carrying into execution any 
of the powers granted by the Constitution; to estabiish an office 
of officésin any of the States whatever, and the establishment 
thereof shall be directed by law, it shall be the duty of the said 
directors to establish such:office or offices accordingly.” 

This proviso was intended to reserve a power to Congress to 
compel the Bank to.establish branches, if the establishment of 
.them should be hecassary to the great purposes of this Govern- 
ment, nowwithaanding the dissent of a State. If, for example, 
aState had once unconditionally dissented to the establishment 
ofa branch; and aftet wards assented, the Bank could not have 
been compelled, without this reservation of power, to establish 
the branch, however urgent the wants of the ‘Treasury might be. 

The President, I think, ought to have-seen, in the form and lan- 
guage of the proviso, the spirit of conciliation in which it was 

‘awn, asl know. It does not assert the power; it employs the 
language of the Constitution itself, leaving every one free to 
interpret that.language according to his own sense of the in- 
strument. j 
_ Why was it deemed necessary to speak of its being “the lan- 
guage of the masier to the vassal,” of “this iron rule,” that 

“Congress wills, and submission is demanded?” What is this 
whole Federal Government buta mass of powers abstracted 
from the sovereignty of the several siates, and wielded by an 
organized Government for their common defence and general 
welfare, according to the grants of the Constitution? These 
powers are necessarily supreme; the Constitution, the acis of 
Congress, and treaties, being so declared by the express words 
of the Constitution. Whenever, therefore, this Government 
acts within the powers granted to it by the Constitution, sub- 
mission and obedience are due from all; from States, as well as 
from persons. And if this present the imageof a masteranda 
vassal, of State subjection and Congressional domination, it is 
the Constitution, created or consented to by the States, that or- 
dains these relations, Nor can it be said, in tho contingency 
supposed, that anact of Congress has repealed an act of State 
legislation. Undoubfedly, in case of a corfiict between a State 
Constitution, or State law, and the Constitution of the United 
Bates, or an act of Congress passed in pursuance of it, the 
State Constitution or State law would yield. But it contd not 
at least be formally or technically said that the State Constitu. 
tion or-law was repealed. Its 0 eration would be suspended or 
abrogated by the necessary predominance of the paramount au- 
thority. 

The President seems to have regarded as objectionable that 
provision in the claugs which declares that, a branch being once 
established, it should not afterwards bs withdrawn or removed 
without the previous consent of Cangreas. That provision 
‘was intended to operate both upon the Bank and the Sates. 
And, considering the changes and fluctuations in public senti 
Ment in some of the States within the last few years, was the 
security against them to be found in that provision unreasonn. 
ble? One Legislature might invite a branch, which the next 
might attempt, by penal or other legislation, to drive away. 
We have hail such examples heretolore; and E cannat think 
thatit was unwise to profit by experience. Besides, an exactly 
almilar provision waa contained in the scheme of a Bank which 
Was reported by the Secretary of the Treasury, and to which it 
was understood the President had given his assent. But if I 
understand this message, that scheme could not have obtained 
hia sanction, if Congress had passed it without any alteration 
whatever. It authorized what is termed by the President local 
discounts, and he does not believe the Constitution confers on 
Congresa power to establish a Bank having that faculty. He 
says, indeed, “I regard the bill as asserting for Congress the 
right to Wes a United States Bank, with power and right 
to egiablish offices of discount and deposite in the several States 
of this Union, with or without their consent—a principle to 
which I havo always heretofore been opposed, and which can 
never obtain my sanction.” I pass with pleasure from this 
prinful thoro; deeply regretting that E have been constrained 
no lpnig to dwell on it. 

On a former occasion I stated that, in the event of an unfor- 
nate difference of opinion between tho Legislative and Execu- 
tive Departments. the point of difference might be developed, 
and it would be then seen whether they could be brought to co. 
incide in any measare corresponding with the public hopes 
and expectations. Ir that the President has not, in this 
Message, favored us with z more clear and explicit exhibition 
of his views. It issufficicntly manifest that he is decidedly op. 
posed to the establishment of a new Bank of the Uniied States 
formed after two old models. J think itis fairly to be inferred 
that the plan of the Secretary of #he Treasury could not have 
received his sanction. lo ‘is opposed to the Passage of the 
bill which he has returned; but whether he would sive: hig 
approbation to any Bank, and, if any, what sort of a Bank, is 
notabsulutely clear, I think it may be collected from the mes: 
sage, with the aid of information derived though other 
sources, that the President would concur in the establishment 
of a Bank whose operations should be limited to dealing in bills 
of exchange, to deposites, and to the supply of a circulation, 
excluding the power of discounting promissory notes. And I 
understand that some of our friends are now consilering the 
practicability of arranging and passing a bill in conformity 
with the views of President Tyler. Whilst I regret that I can 
take no active part in such ay experiment, and must reserve 
to myself the tight of determining whether 1 can or cannot 
vote for such a bill after Iece itin its matured Jorn, Lassure 
my friends that they shall find no obstacle or impediment in 
me. On the contrary, I say to them, go ont God speed you in 
any measure which will serve the country, and preserve or re 
store harmony and concert between the Departments of Go- 
verament. An Executive veto of a Bank of the United. States, 
after the sad experience of late years, is an event which was 
not anticipated by the palitidal friends of the President: cer- 
tainly not hy me.” But it bas come upon us with tremendous 
weight, and amidst the greatest excitemen: within and without: 
the metropolis. The gnestion now is, what shall be done? 
What, under this most embarrassing and unexpected state of 
things, will our constituents expect ofust Whatis required by 
the duty and the dignity of Congress? I repeat that if, after a 
careful examination or the Executive message, a Bank can be 
devised which will afford any remedy to existing evils, and se. 
cure the Presidents approbation, let the project of sucha Bank 
be presented. It shall encounter no epposition, if it should re- 
ceive no support, from me, 

But what further shall we do? Neversince I have enjoyel 
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the honor of participating ın the public councils of the nation— 
a period now of near thirty-five years—-havel met Congress un- 
der more happy or more favorable auapices. Never have I seen 
a House cf Representatives animated by more patriotic dispo- 
sitions—more united, more determined, more business-like. 
Not even that House which declared war in 1812, nor that which 
in 1815, 716, iaid broad and deep fouudations of national pros- 


perity, in adequate provisions for a sound currency, by the esta- 


blishment of a Bank of the United States, for the payment of the 
national debt, and for the protection of American industry. 
This House has solved the problem ofthe competency ofa large 
deliberative body to transact the public business. If happily 
there had existed a concurrence of opinion and erdial co-opera- 
tion between the different departments of the Government, and 
all the members of the party, we should have carried every 
measure contemplated at the extra session, which the people 
shad aright to expect from our pledges, and should have been, 
by this ime, at our respective homes, We are disappointed in 
one, and an important one, of that series of measures; but shall 
we therefore despair? Shall we abandon ourselves to unwor- 
thy feelings and sentiments? Shall we allow ourselves to be 
transported by rash and intemperate passions’ and counsels? 
Shall we gioun, and gohome in disgust? No! No! Ko! A 
higher, nobler, and more patriotic career lies before us. Let us 
here, at the east end of Pennsylvania avenue, do vur duty, our 
whole dury, and nothing short of our duty, towards our com- 
mon country. We have repealed the Sub-Treasury—-we have 


passed a Bankruptlaw, a beneficent measure of substantial and- 


extensive reliéf.- Let us :ow pass the bill for the distribution of 
the proseede of the public lands, the Revenue hill, and the bill 
for the benefit of the oppressed people ef this District. Le. us 
do all—let us do every thing we can for the poblic good, Ifwe 
are finally to be disappointed in our hopes of giving te the coun- 
try a Bank which will once more supply it with a sound cur- 
reacy, still let us go home and tell our constituents that we did 
all that we conld under actual circumstances; and that if we 
did not carry every measure for their relief, it was only because 
to do so was impossible. - If nothing.can be done at thisextra 
session to put upon a more stable and satisfactory basis the cur- 
rency and exchanges of the country, let us hope that hereafter 
some way will be fovnd to accomplish that most desirable ob- 
ject, either by an amendment of the Constitution limiting and 
qualifying the enormous Executive power: and especially the 
veto, or by increased majorities in the two Houses of Conzress 
competent to the passage of wise and salutary laws, the Presi- 
dent’s objections notwithstanding. 

Thiaseems to me to be the course now incumbent upon us to 
pursue; and, by conforming to it, whatever may be the result of 
laudable endeavors now in progress or in contemplation in rela- 
ton tc a new attempt to establish a Bank, we shall go 
noms bearing no seifreproathes for neglected or abandoned 

uty, 
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SPEECH OF MR. RIVES, 
OP VIRGINIA, . 
In Senarr, Avoust 19, 1841, 

Mr. RIVES said heeame prepared to give a silent vote on 
the bill, and he should have contented himself with doing so, 
hut for the observations which had fallen from the Senator 
from Kentucky iu respect to the conduct of the President of 
the United States. Mr. R. had hoped the Senator would have 
confined himself strictly to the merits uf the qnestion before 
the Senate. He told us, said Mr. R. thatthe question was this: 
whether, the President having returned the bill for a Fiscal 
Bank with his exceptions thereto, the bill was such an one as 
ought to pass by the constitutional majoriny of two-thirds, and 
thus become a law of the land. Now, what was the real issue 
before the Senate? Was it not on the naked question between 
the bill and the objections to it, as compared with each other? 
I really had hoped that the honorable Senator, after announcing 
fo yy the issue m this very proper manner, would have confined 
higSbservations to it alone; and, if he had done 80, I should not 
havetroubled the Senate with single ward 

zut. what has keen the course of the honarable Senator? I 
do not reproach him with it he, no doubt felt it necessary. in 
order to vindicate his own position before the country, to incu 
pate the course taken by the Presider:t; and, accordingly, about 
two-thirds of his speech, however qualified by expreasions of 
personal kindnaes and respect, were taken up in a solemn ar- 
taignment of the Prosident of the United S:ates. Most of the 
‘ations put forth by the Senator seem to arrange themseves 
under the general charge of perfidy—of faithfulriess to his par- 
ty and ta the people. 

The Senator begins with the violation, by the President, of 
the pledge given in his inaugural address. Now, I must say, 
with all due deference, that the very } nguage quoted by the 
honorable Senator to prove this, received, wherever T had 
any opportunity ofhearing the expression of public opinion, a 
very different construction, ‘I'he President told the nation that 
he would give his sancion “to any constitntional measure? 
which might he devised by Congress for the relief of the coun- 
try on the subject of the curr ency Hae does not sey any mea 
sure, hut to any “constitutional”? measure. Why insert the 
the word “constitutional.” if he did not intend to qualify, in an 
important sense, the pledge given? But the Senator finds, in 
the next clause of the inaugural address, an explanation of the 
sense in which the word “constitutional” is here to be under: 
stood, viz: that “he should be governed by the sage views of 
the fathers of the Republican school, and by the light of their 
ever-glorious example.” The Senator, in his commentary on 
this clause, seems to have stricken out as significant and ex- 
pressive a portion of it as any of its other words, viz. that the 
President shoul be guided by “the saga views,” as Well asthe 
ever-glorious example of tha Republican fathers to whom he 
alludes. What were these sage views, as expressed in the 
purest days ofthe Republic? The sage views of My. Madison 
in 1791—the unvarying opinions and testimony of Thomas 
Jefferson? He was to look tothe “sage views’? delivered, by 
them, as well as to their example, And, on this point, Ë could 
not but remember what (if! have not been misinformed) was the 
fact, viz. that the honorable Senator himself stood in a relation 
of particular privity to a memorable act of another of the 
“fathers of the Republiean school? when he gave his casting. 
vole against a renewal of the Bank charter. Was there no- 
thing jn these sage views and examples to instruct the President, 
in addition to the convictions of his own judgment? Who is 
the individual that, by universal consent, is recognised as the 
founder of what the President refers to as “the Republican 
school?’ H is Thomas Jefferson. For, however 1 concur with 
the Senator from Kentucky in Paying all homage to the unri- 
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valed virtues and ever-glorious public services of George 
Washington, I must. be permisiedto say that he hag not gene. 
rally been considered as belonging to that “Republican” party 
to which the President alludes. i ea ees 

We are told, however, of the example of Mr. Madison, which, , 
it is said, President Tyler must have had particularly in mind 
when he penned this: passage. Ihave already adverted to 
Mr, Madison’s views in relation to a National Bank in i791; 
views which never were retracted by him till 1815; but the Se- 
nator telis-us the President referred to his conduct in sanction- 
ing by his signature the charter ofthe second Bank of the United 
States as thatexample by whgch he was himself to be go- 
verned, How does that example apply to the present case? 

` Look at the letter written by Mr. Madison to Air. Ingersoll in - 
explanation of that act; aad let any candid man say what, is 
the deduction fairly to be drawn from it. Teis this: that Mr. 
Madison had changed his opinion. Not that he sti) believed a 
Bank unconstitutional, and, so believing, signed the bill; but 
that his opinion as to its unconstitutionaliry had undergone a 
change: for, in the very first paragraph of that letter, he says 
that he considered “the constitutionality of the Bank as sug. 
tained by the considerations’ which he proceeds to detail, I 
refer the Senator to the letter itself. But that is not all. Be- 
fore we condemn President Tyler, under existing circum- 
stances, for putting his.negative on what he believes to be 
against the, Constitution he bas sworn to support, let those 
circumstances be compared with the circumstances under 
which Mr, Madison acted. Jn the letter to Mr. {ngersal], Mr. 
Madison says tite obligatory force of precedents in interpreting 
the Constitution, denends, among other things, ‘on the prospect 
which there may be of a change of construction by the public 
or its agents.” The constitutionality of a Bank had, at the 
time of Mr. Madison’s action upon it, been agnually recogniaed, 
as he says, for twenty years successively—the whole nation 
bad acquiesced in it; and there was no prospect of any change 
of opinion, I yield to noone in profound respect for the prin 
ciples and character of Mr. Madison, and Ihave ever been dis- 
posed to make every allowance for the course he fett it his duty 
to prrsue, ¢ è read a senteuce or two from hig letter to 
Mr. Ingersoll: 3 
“The act establishing a Bank.of the United States,” says he, 
“had been carried into execunon, throughout a period of twenty 
years, with annual legislative recognitions—in one instance, in» 
deed, with.a positive ramification of it into a new State, with 
the entire acquiescence of ull the local authorities, as well as 
the nation at large; to all of which may be added a decreasing 
prospect of any change in the public opinion adverse to the 
constitutionatity of such an institution.” 
Now will any man pretenu to assert that the same circum: 
stances exist now? Has there been an annual recognition of 
the cgnstitutionality of the Bank for the last twenty yeara? 
Do thd local authorities every where acquiesce init? And 
is the opinion in favor of the consttutionality of a National 
Bank so universal and so confirmed that there is no prospect 
of any respectable body of public opinion being arrayed against 
itt No. The reverse of all this is true. Half the nation are 
arrayed against both its constitutionality and its expediency; 
the local authorities in several quarters ‘are in Open arms of 
remonecrance and threatened resistance against it. So far 
from there being no prospect of any change by the public or 
its agents in the construction which affirmed the constitution. 
ality of a National Sank, that construction has already, toa 
great extent, been reversed. ‘These are the circumstances 
under which President ‘Tyler had to decide an hig course of 
action —circumstances, in every feature, strikingly contrasted 
with the circumstances of Mr. Madison’s ume. Therefore I 
say that if, in his Inaugura], he had in view the example of 
Mr. Madison, referred to by the Senator from Kentucky, it 
formed no rule by which he was bound to surrender his so- 
lemn convictions as the unconstitutionality of the Hank. 
But thé Senator from Kentucky has told us that Mr, Jefferson, 
in various ways, recognised the co stitutionality of a National 
Bank, and, in tllustration of this y ton, be tells usan anecdote, 
a sage of secret history, I know not on what authority, 
h I must say is but litle in consonance with Mr. Jeffer. 
son’s [fie and opinions. It represents him, who never shrank 
fromany responsibility, as wiPing to slink back uw: der the frau. 
dulent and ignominious shelter held out by a perversion of the 
ten-days’ provision, to screen himself from the duty of assert 
ing those'ginrious principles which had heen the ornament ofa 
long lifa. Uati! the positive testimony of a responsible and 
unimpeachavle witness to the fact itself shal] he produced, I 
pever can yieid my belief to his being willing to stand by as a 
assive accessory to the violation of the Constitution, Where 
vas the occasion for his doing so? Jle was to go out of office 
in the month of March, 1809, and the Bank charter would not 
expire till 1811; and the record will show that, after that time, 
he renewed repeatedly, and in .he most solemn form, the ex. 
pression of his hostility.to such an institution. Ido not mean 
to-cast the slightest imputation on the statement of the honera. 
ble Senator himself, so faras any knowledgeot his own ig con: 
cerned; but an anecdote of such a character, coming to him at 
second or third hand, and contradicted by the whole publie life 
of Mr, Jefferson, he will pardon me tor Saying, does appear to 
my mind to be eminently apocryphal. Butthe Senator permit- 
ted himself to refer to two public official acts af Mr. Jefferson. 
after his own refutal, many years ago, of the argument deduced 
from them; I mean his signing a bill to establish a branch of the 
dank at New Orleans, and a bill to punish the counterfeiting 
ofthe bills of the Bank. Can I do better, in reply to this argu. 
ment, than to quote to the Senator his own language? I know, 
indeed, his reluctance to have that speech referred to. (Mr, 
Cray. Not at all; not at ail] Tremember the menal ven: 
geance with which one of the Senators was visited who ventured 
to quate it, and J therefore felt some delicacy in referring to it 
myself. 

in the able and eloquent speech made by the honorable Sena- 
tor against the constitutionality of a National Bank, in 1811, he 
ured the following language: 


Gentlemen contend that the construction which they give to 
the Constitution has been acquiesced in by all parties and under, 
all Administrations; and they rely parucularly on an act which 
passed in 1804 sor extending a-branch at New Orleans, and 
ano her act of 1507 for punishing those who shouid forge or 
utter forged paper of the Bank. With regard to the first Jaw, 
passed no doubt upon the recommendation of the Treagury 
Department, I would remark tbat it was the extension of a 
branch to a Territory, over which Congress possesses power 
of legislation almost uncontrolled, and where, without con- 
stitutional impediment, charters of incorporation may be 
granted.” 


August, 1841. 
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There is the answer—the triumphant, the conclusive answer. 
That branch was to be established in a Territory, where the 
Constitution express!y gives to Co igress a general discretionary 
legislative authority. ‘This bill, onthe contrary, contemplates 
the establishment of branches within the limits of sovereign 
States, in regard to which Congress has none bnt specific pow- 
ers, formally enumerated and defined. As to the other bill, to 

unish counterfielters oi the Bank paper, what did the honora- 
ble Senator also tell us in 18112 “These are his worda: 
~ Ag to the other act, it was passed no less for the benefit of 
the community than the Bank—to protect the igriorantand un- 
wary from counterfeit paper, purporting to have bern emitted 
by the Bank. When gentlemen are chiming the advantage 
supposed to be deducivle from acquiescence, let me inquire 
what they would have had those to have done who believed the 
estatilishment of the Bank an encroachment upon State rights ? 
_. Were they to have resisted, and how? By force?” 
=~ he honorable Senator then procceds to bear the following 
testimony, asan actor in the scene, to the principles upon which 
both of those lawe were passed: o 

“The acts of 1804 and 1807, relied o1 as pledges for re- 
chartering this company, passed not only without any discus- 
sion whatever of the constitutional power of Congress to esta- 
blish a Bank, but, 1 venture to say, without a single member 
having had bis attention drawn to this question. I had the 
honor of a seat in the Senate when the latter Jaw passed, and 
probably voted for it; and I declare, with the utmost sincerity, 
that I never once thought of that point, and Lappeat confidenily 
to every honorablemember who was then present to say if that 
was not his situation.” 

The'~enator himself thus furnishes the true explanation of 
the considerations on which those acts were passed—an expla- 
nation the benefit of which he must in jusuce extend to Mr 
Jefferson, while he claims it for himself, and has so disposed of 
his own argument, 

I hold, therefore, that if President Tyler had respect either to 
the ‘sage views” or the “ever glorious example”? of the “fa- 
thers of the great Republican school,” he never could have 
brought his mind to the conclusion that he was in duty bound to 
give his official signature and approval to such a bill as we sent 
bim. 

I beg leave to refer the honorabie Senator from Kentucky to 
another passage in the Inaugural Address of President Tyler, 
which he seems to have wholly overluoked, and which plainly 
intimates, as it appears to me, the determination of the Presi- 
dent to make the Constitution, in his own conscientious inter- 
pretation of it, the sole rule of his conduct. In the opening of 
that a ldress he makes the following impressive reference to the 
sotemn obligation he had taken upon himseif in assuming the 
office of Chief Magistrate: : 

“My earnest prayer,” gays he, “shall be to carry out under- 
standingly the principles of that Constitution which I have 
sworn to ‘protect, preserve, and defend.’ ” 

Why this emphatic reference to the Constitution of his coun- 
try, in connection with the solemn sanctions of his oath of office, 
if he did not intend to make it, under all circumstances, the pri- 
mary and unbending rute of his official conduct? In the closing 
part of the same address he repeats, in the following language, a 
just admonition against the exercise of any power not clearly 
granted by the Constitution: — á 

"Those (said he) why are charged with the administration of 
the Government should tarefully abstain frem all attempts te 
enlarge the range of powers thus granted to the several Depart- 
ments oher than by an appeal to the people for additional 
grants, lest by so doing they disturb that balance which the pa- 
trivts and statesmen who framed the Constitution designed to es- 
tablish between the Federal Governiuent and the States compos. 
ing the Union.” 

Surely, with language like this upon his lips, and sentiments 
such as these in his heart, the President could not be jusuly ex- 
pected to signa hill which in his conscience he believed, and 
had so repeatedly and. solemnly declared, to be contrary to the 
Constitution of his country. i 
.. There being, then, nothing in the opinions ofthe fathers and 
founders of the Republican school to induce President ‘fyler, ag 
a consistent disciple of that school for twenty-five years past, 
and one who had over and over expressed his conviction of the 
unconstitutionality of a Bank of the United States, to change 
that opinion, what course but that which he has pursued was 
left to him when the bill for such a Bank was presented fos his 
approval? è PAE 

The Senator from Kentucky tails us that the opinions of the 
individual nominated by the patriotic and enlightened conven- 
tion which assembled at Harrisburg, as a candidate for the Vice 
Presidency, on this great and important subject, were but little 
thought of. ; $ 

{Mr. Cray. The Senator has stated this very differently 
from the. manner in which I stated the fact. What Isaid was 
that the President thought his opinions more extensively known 
than they actually were: and that the less consequence was at- 
tached to them when they were known, because he was the 
candidate forthe second office only.} x 

i acquiesce in the Senator’s explanation. But was not this 
a most-extraordinary state of things? And did it not, if it were 
so, bespeak on the part of that Convention a signal instance of 
recklessness and want of consideration? The party, he says, 
were intent ou the one great object of an old fashioned Bank cf 
the United States, and they knew thata bill chartering sucha 
Bank might be dependent for its fate on the casting vote of the 
Vice President in this body, (as it was when W was negatived 
by the potential voise of George Clinton.) (Surely it would 
have evinced a most extraordinary want of foresight, when 
such issues were depending, to select a candidate for that chair 
without the most careful inquiry into his constitutional opi- 
nions. Was John Tyler so insignificant a character thatthey 
knew nothing of his past history? Where is the man, whether 
member or spectator, within these walls, to whom his political 
principles and character were not more orless familiar? If 
there ig any one thing which has distinguished him above all 
other traits in his character, it is his undevieung adherence 
tothe school of strict. construction and State rights. Who has 
forgotten when he stood proudly on this floor ina minority of 
one (on the orcagion of the revenue collection bill in 1833) 
in vindication of what be deemed a vital doctrine of that 
school? 

Who was ignorant ofthe part which had heen a: : ned him 
by the Senaie, asa weli known but_bonorable and high minded 
opponent of the late Bank of the United States on constitu- 
tional. grounds, to conductan investigation of the proceedings 
and affairs ofthat institutios?. One would think that if gente- 
meh acted under a due senea oftheir responsibility ta a great 
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and patriotic party, and if they attached a grave importance 


to the esiablishment ofa National Bank, they would of course 
take care toselectas their candidate for the Vice Presidency 
one on whose decision they could rely. How was it in regard 
to General Harrison himself, the candidate selected for the 
Presidency? Was hea Bank man? Was he identified with a 
National Bank? Notatail. He onthe contrary expressly dis- 
Claimed it. ile repel'ed the impuration asa political slander, 
and defied those who made it to the proof. Ifthathad been the 
true issue at Harrisburg, ali will concur with me when I say 
(and it gives me pleasureto pay a merited tribute to the high 
character ofthe gentleman from Kentucky) that he himself, 
and he only, would have been thought of as a candidate for the 
Presidency. On the contrary, it was because his party were. 
unwilling to make that the issue vefore the people in the Pre- 
sidential election, that the honorable and distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky did no‘ obtain that civic crown, which he so 
well deserved, as the reward of a life devoted to what hê con- 


, Siders the true interest end glory ofhis country. Butthe issne 


was avoided as hazardous. 

Let me go a little more into detail as to the opinions cf Gen. 
Harrison What was his course in the other House of Con. 
gress, in 1819, when he and President Tyler were gallant com- 
peers in the first war with the Bank of the United States? He 
went even farther then the President did in his opposition to the 
Bank, John Tyler, in conformity with those cons-rvauve 
principles (I use the term inite broad and general sense) which 
form. a part of the political education ofevery Virginian, was 
unwilling to revoke a solemn charter, once granted; but Gen. 
Harrison, brought up ashe had been inthe bolder and freer 
school of the West,was forasummary act annulling the charter 
ofa bank. To this vote he himself referred, as showing that 
he was no ‘‘Bank” or ‘Federal’ candidate (to use his own 
words) for the Presidential office. In 1822, in a published ad- 
dress to the people of his district, he openly and distinctly 
avowed his opposition toa hank. He there proclaimed himself 
to bea disciple of the Republican school of 1793 and expli- 
citly declared his opinion that the Bank of the United States 
had been established in violation ofthe Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States. in his letter of 1836to Mr. Sherrod Williams, a 
distinguished member of Congress from the Senator’sown 
State, he said he would not give hissanction toa Bank of the 
United States, unless, by the failure of all other expedients, it 
should be demonstrated to be necessary to carry on the opera- 
tions of Government, and unless there should bea generaland 
unequivocal manifestation of the will of the nation in favor of 
such an institution; and then only asa fiscal, andnotas a com- 
mercial bank, 


Iam reluctant, Mr. President, to refer to any thing that I 
may have said or done in the common cause during the late 
contest, but I may be permitted to say that I, for one, with an 
honest conviction of the truth ofthe statement, and founding 
myself upon authentic declarations of General Harrison. him- 
self, did, in’a published address to my fellow-citizens, represent 
his personal leaning and opinions to be decidediy against a Bank 
ofthe United States, Certain itis that hundreds and thousands 
of our countrymen voted for him witheutthe least reference 
t»abank. The issue of bank or no bank was not made in the 
Presidential etection, In the mindof the honorable Sena‘or, 
no doubt, it was a prominent issue; but it was an issue his 
friends never ventured to propose to the country. Gen. Har- 
rison, inthe latest expression of his opinions in the Presiden- 
tial canvass, (in his Dayton speech,) said that there was no 
grantin the Constitution of power to creste a National Bank, 
and “Gt could never be constitutional save in the event 
the powers granted to Congress could not be carried 
into effect without such an institution.” That dura necessitas 
must be clearly shown, or the power to charter abank did pot 
exist. Yet we are now told that John Tyler, by accepting the 
nomination of the Convention as their candidate fer the Vice 
Pr sidency, although his opinions against a National Bank 
had been fully and repeatedly proclaimed, and were borne 
on the most familiar records of the national history. incurred 
an unqualified obligation to sign a bill fora Bank of the 
United States in the contingency which has made him, 
inthe place of the lamented Harrison, President ef the United 
States. j 

Iam firmly impressed with the belief Mr. President, that if 
General Harrison were now living, and in the same circum- 
stances that surrounded President Tyler, he would, like him. 
never yield{his sanction to the establish ment of branches of such 
a corporation as this bill proposes within the limits of the seve- 
ral States, without their free and unshackled assent. In his 
letter to Sherrod Williams he says (adopting a language of 
Genera! Jackson on a similar occasion) that he believed a 
“Rank of the United States, competent to all the duties which 
may be required by the Government, might be so organized as 
not to infringe on our delegated powers or the reserved rights of 
the States: and if, after the example of the honorable Senator 
from Kentucky, | may be permitted to allude to the passage of 
the secret political history of the times, I will state tha: E have 
been informed that the assent of the Stateste branches within 


-their Jimits was a favorite and fundamental idea with himin 


the organization of such an institution. This information, at 
Teast, has been communicated to me by gentlemen who stood in 
relations of the most intimate confidence with General Harrison, 
one of whom was a member of the committee who came to 
this city to perform the melancholy duty of attending ihe re- 
mains of the deceased President to their final resting place at 
North Bend. 

J think it is abundantly demonstrated that there was no such 
issue as Bark or no Bank presented to the ion in the late 
Presidential election. And evenif it was otherwise. the well- 
known opinions of Mr. Tyler as candidate for the Vice-Presi- 
dency being not only unrecanied, but, o1 the contrary, reaf- 
firmed, heat least was under no piedge, express or implied, to 
give his sancilog to an ution which he believed to be un 
constitutional, ‘Phe question has been raised here whether he 
will sanction any organization in the nature of a Bank to con- 
dact the #fiscal affuirs of the Government? Ihave ro means ef 
information on this subject which are pot caramon to other 
gentemen. From the termsof the Executive message F collect 


thar, if some fiscal agency can be organized which, while its. 


primary object is to conduct the financial operations of the Go- 
yerament, would incidentally aidin regulating the exchanges 
and currency of the country, without infringing on the sove- 
teignty and reserved rights of the States, he would deem euch 
an institution legitimate and constitutional, Such an instini 
tion, I infer from the message, would, in his view, be a very dif- 
ferent thing from the former money-Jending, trading, specu- 


lating, stockjobbing Bank of the United States, rulin 


BE 
. ri A; PRA > 
ing over the institutions and-soyereigniy of the States, Sis 

The Senator from Kentucky infers, from the message, ‘that: 


President Tyler would not have: sanctioned the bili had it been: 


“ ia a modified and restricted form, soas even to-require theas 


sent of ihe States. < Sey Pdi, x 
[Mr. CLAY said he must here again interpose. . He. felt very 
sure the honorable Senator did wot intend. to. misstate ‘any 
thing he hadsaid. He did not say what the-President would 
or would not do with regard to a Bank litnited to the: meret 
power of dealing in exchange.. He had thought that, in-réspect | 
to such a Bank, he would have required the previous agsent:of 
the States, as the Senator now said he would. ‘But what he had: 
said was, that it must be inanifest from the message that the’ 
President would have vetoedsuch a Bank as was proposed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury.] j fe 
Mr. R, resumed. Tam not authorized to say what the Pre: 
sident would or would not have dane in a hypothetical case, 
which has not occurred, and is not likely t0 occur.” | conchide, 
from the language of the message, that, whether in reference ty 
an exchange Bank ora Bank of discount, if it were intended: to- 
be pushed beyond a mere fiscal agency, and was to deal ‘in eg: 


changes generally by an extended operation. through branches 


in the States, he would hold the assent of the States to he neces: 
sary, I wish it, however, tohe distinctly understood that T 
not say this by authority of the President. It is not necessary 
at this time to discuss the question what would or would not sa- 
tisfy the views cxpressed by him. ` 

But the Senator from Kentucky, by way _of picturing'to. us, 
in bolder relief, the rebellious contumacy of the President, says 
that his veto of this vank bill is against the general sense of the 
country, against the will of Congress, and against the unani: 
mous sentiment of his Cabiset. 

{Mr. CLAY. Tam the last man to suppose the ‘Senator pur- 
poses to misrepresent me; but he will recollect that, in speak- 
ing on that subject, I used the most, guarded language. ‘Three 
or four times I repeated that | spoke only according to the voice 
ofrumor when I stared that the veto was againat the‘unanimous 
opinion of the Cabinet. ] 3 s 


Mr. R. The Senator most certainly did refer to the unanimous 2 


opinion of the President’s Cabinet. > : 

{Mr. Cray. To rumor, as stating it was unanimous]. 

Mr. R. Torumor, then, It is immaterial to me in what form 
hestated it. Observant as that Senator usually is of the delicacy 
due to the official relations ofthe Chief Magistrate, did he think, 
when he represented, even on the authority of ramor, that the. 
Cabinet were unanimously opposed in sentiment to a high offi- 
cial act of the President, that the Chief Magistrate, whom the 
Constitution makes responsible for all the acts of the Executive 
Department, should be overruled and controlled in his high and 
responsible functions by officers of his own appointment; vile’ 
tually irresponsible to the people but throug! him? Did he 
suppose that officers, intended by the Constitution as aids to 
tie President, and subordinate to him, were to reverse that re- 
lation, and erect themselves into dictators to the President?. I 
am persuaded that those gentlemen themselves would: be the 
Jast to assert any such pretension. „But asthe question 'häsàri~ 
sen, I will for one say that the President, in our system, being 
alone responsible for his official conduct, and in a peculiar avid 
emphatic maoner for the exercise of the veto power, can legi- 
timately acknowledge ne control in those high functions but that 
of his own conscience. past, anba 

The Senator must be persuaded that nothing is further from 
my intention than to misrepresent his sentiments; but the justice 
1 feel to be due to a high officer, who has discharged, as Presi- 
deet Tyler has done, a solemn and deeply responsible obligation 
to the Constitution and to his country, demands that he should- 
be shieldsd from the insinuation of having acted in any manner 
in violation of the claims of good frith to those who raised him, 
by their voices, to his elevated station. ; ee 

The Senator intimated that when offering his last amendment 
to the bill, as a compromise, he believed that {that amendment 
would be acceptable here and elsewhere—te the President as 
weli as his friends. Ido not know whence the honorable Sena- 
tor derived such animpression. — | 

(Mr. Cray. The Senator again mistakes my language. I 
said that I didnot know whether the amendment would be ac- 
ceptable-or not; but that I hoped it wouid prove ‘acceptable 
not only here, but elsewhere. } A See Gane eee 3e 

I have only to say, then,said Mr. R. that I can see no: ade- 
quate foundation for such a hope in any of the public proceed- 
ings connected with this bill. le i 

Let me now give the history ofthe affair, as it appears in dọ- 
cumentary evidence. Was it not well understdod at the cdm- 
mencement ofour session that there were serinus constitution. 
al difficutties ‘n the Executive Department in regard toan did», 
fashioned Bank of the United States? Were not these dificul- 
ties plainly referred to in the report of the Secretary ef ihe 
Treasury?. And did not the honorable Senator himself call up- 
on that officer for the details of a plan “which should be free 
from constitutional difficulties? Ana was it not wnderstéed that 
the plan submitted in answer to that call contained the ultima- 
ium of the President, after a full consultation with his official 
advisers} And what was the size gua non in thatplan? Wes 
it not the unqialifie | previous assent of the States ta branches 
within their limits? fut the Senator will not, F am sure, con: 
tend that his compromise amendment (so called) did provide 
for an unqualified. previous assent of the Ftates. | wets 

The Senator complains.ofthe manner in which the. Presi.” 
dent has expressed himself in the message.. “Whatever, in 
some passages of that paper, may seem tothe honorable Senz- 
tor from Kentucky as harsh, or, at least, too energetic nothing, 
Lam sme, was further fromthe mind of tha. Presidėént than, to 
use language which might seem wanting in respect. to this 
body. orany tember of it We knows too well the bizh and 
dignified courtesy which should preside over the. relations of 
the co-ordinate departments of the Government to indulge, for 
a moment, any feeling inconsistent with what courtesy. If in 
the force and earnestness of his convietions, he has used kn- 
guage of corresponding energy, it must be set down to that ac. 
count alone, and may p ead some indulgence from the exam. 
ple of the honorable Senator,ia whose bold and commanding 
eloquenes words are wont to bear the impress oi his own fervid 
convepuons. : 

Ihave a few words now to say as to the alternatives 
the Senator ‘tells us. the President ought to have embta:ed 
rather than to have returned th's bill with: objections, “The 
first of these altesnttives was to suffer the bill, unsigned, to be- 
comea law afterthe lapse of ten days as provided in. the Com- 
stitution. “And what would this be but en ignominious retreat, 
from duty, instead of manfully and idly: mepting the respon. 


which 
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aiio hig high station? . With.all respect for the honorable 
Sand distinguished: Senator, 1 will say-that he himself is the last, 


¿point us to aslogle circumstance in hisown “glorious example” 
: Which wouldsunction any thing like a skulking from duty. 
Never, never.  Whatare the principles on which the Consti- 
.tution-is founded? Is notithe Executive Department co-erdi- 
nate with the Legislative, anid intended to check, when: octa- 
ssion requires, an improper exercise of the legislative authority? 
The Constitution. supposes that such an exercise of the legisla: 
tive power may sometimes happen. It takes it for granted’ 


: that Congress may, in an unguarded moment, invade the rights - 


of the States, or commit other violations of the instrument 
which defines its powers. Hence it placesin the hand of the 
: President the.veto power, that he may stand in- the breach, 
and, in the language of his official oath, defend and preserve 
` and protect the Constitution. Iam proud to say for the Presi- 
‘dentthat such an alternative as letting the bill become a law by 
«the Japse of the ten days, however it may. have presented itself 
< to the imagination of the honorable Senator, never once entered 
‘the mind of the President. I trust never to seea native of that 
roud old Commonwealth, which claims the Senator from Ken- 

: tacky himself as one of the noblest of her sons, fly to such a re- ` 

fuge. š 

: Pat the Senator refers us tomnother alternative within the 
power of the President, viz: the resignation of bis office; and 
he adverts to an example in the President’s own History, where 
“he once resigned his seat in this body rather than obey instruc- 
tions, by givigg a vote which he deemed to be a violation of the 
_’ Constitution, Task, in what circumstances did-Mr. Tyler stand 
. atthattime? The Legislature of Virginia, which gave the ine 
structions, were, under the Constitution, the constituents of the 
Sénator, He is responsible to them, and, according to the uni- 


veraally received doctrine in Virginia, he was hound to obey otg 


“yesign.” But, Task, does tho Congress of the United States stand” 
- ka-that relation to the President?” Is the President of the United 
< fStates.the representative of Congress? He derives his authority 
* from the sovereign people and the Stes, justas do the mem- 
‘hera of either House of Congress. They are both representatives 
alike of the people of the United States. Will the Senator say 
“that the executivo ts to be subservient to the Legislative depart- 
ment of Government? We have heard much of Executive dic- 
tation, however litte we have seen of it, siace the inauguration 
of the present Chief Magistrate; yet, If the doctrine of the Sena- 
tor from Kentuzky is to provail, there will spring up a standing 
legislative dictation and supremacy. No, sir, no. The Presi- 
dent never was meant to be the mere tool of Jegislative will, 
(Mr. Cuay here interposed, I am very sure the honorable 
Senator cannot intend to presentan erroneous statement of my 
: Yemarks; yet he is under a great misapprehension of tuem. 1 
„ did not aay the Presi lent ought to resign. T said that there were 
> before hitn two other alternatives besides the veto, Tsaid that 


« when his constituency in Virginia required him to give a vote , 


which was, in his view, incompatible with the Constitution, 
sooner than comply with such a requisition he resimed his gaat; 
that now his constituency were the people of the United states, 
and ho had goud evidence that it was thefr opinion he ought to 
à piga such a bill, and hecould nor doit; then, if he resigned rather 
than disobey the people of one State, he ought, upon bis own 
praciple, yet more readily to resign, rather than disobey tho 
people of iwanty.six States. | 
: 1. Rives. Tho argument of the Senator, as he now puts it, 
: boga the xestion, In the case of the Legislature of Virginia 
and Mr. Tyler, ag a Benator, the inacructions came from the 
true constituent body—tho Legislature of the State. But where 
are tho insiructions, in this case, from the constituents of the 
President? Will cho Senator tell mo that the two Houses of 
Congress are the constituents of the President, to whom ho is 
reapensible? ` 
p Cray. No, no; certainly not.) Z 
” Well then, ifthe President’s congtiimenta are the whole peo- 
ple of the United Statea, to make a Ase analocous to the instruc. 
tlons of a State Legisigturo'to a Senator chosen by them, the in- 
` structions to the President mnst comefrom the original source 
of power, (tie people by whom he is chosen.) aud not from the 
» Yepresentatives of chat power in Congress. Congress may erro- 
` neously represent the wishes of the people. The people them. 
selves, and they dono, are tho constituents of the President, 
When Mr, Madison, in 1815,.vetoed a Bank bitl which had pass- 
ad Congress by a vote of three to one, was he to consider himaslf 
as instructed by the represeritatives of the people in Congress, 
and, ifbe could not comply with their wishos, was he bound to 
bod regat His very last pubiic act wasa veto, ft was his veto of 
> the bonus vill for internal improvements—a bill that was carried 
by Mr, Madison’s own political friends. Yet, in disregard ofthe 
rule now setup thata Presidentis bond to obeythe behests of the 
party which put him.into power, Mr. Madison vetoed the bill. 
e ought, according to the modern doctrine, rather to have re- 
signed his high office, with all its solemn responsibilities, Mr. 
Madison was of all men the most mild, moderate, and self-de- 
nying in the exercise of power, and yet he did not hesitate to 
apply the corrective of the veto in balfa dozen instances during 
his administration, aud that_in several cases when there were 
most imposing majarities of Congress in favor of the measures 
he returned to them with objections, Gen. Harrison, under 
whass banner we all ralliét inthe hte politieal contest, de- 
claret himself that the veto was thé conservative power of the 
` Constitution provided for three cases’ first, where there was a 
vivlation of the Constitution; second, where the rights of the 
Stategare invaded; and, third, where legislation has been hasty, 
and without due deliberation. All these three considerations 
unite in the case of the present bill, In. the Presidents view, it 
violates the Constitution, it disregards the rigt 
and it has been passed without allowing time t 
manifes ation of the popular will, But {go further; and Lask 
has the bil! received the sanction even of a majority of the Re- 
resentatives in Congress on that characteristic feature of the 
ili which the President complains of? I say that, so far as 
that particular clause~-the distinguishing one of the measure— 
is concerned, the bill was passed by a minority of the whole 
numbsr of members of either House. Now, if other Presidents 
have been sustained in rejecting measures which passed by in- 
disputable and overwhelming majorities, shall President Tyler 
be condemned for vetoing a bill which has not even the appro- 
bation of a majority of either House of Congress? $ 
Į trast I have shown that there is no grount for imputation 
or complaint against the President inthe high constitutional 
duy he has performed, The Senator from Kentucky thinks 
the President looked too much into hisown heartin this cases 
but where else can an honest and conscientious man look for 
guidance in thedischarge ofduty? That goodand gracious Be- 


othe very last, man to’ practisé. what: he preaches. Let him * 
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ing in whose vame he assumed the solema responsibilities of 
his office having given him that internal monitor for his gui- 
dance, what other was he to consult? The President, under a 
deep sense of his responsibilisy to the country in ali her great 
interests and hopes—constitutional, political, moral, economi- 


cal—has preferred to act a painfal and unwelcome part rather - 


than to betray his duty to the Constitution, which he had sworn 
io “preserve, protect, and defend.” Never were the motives 
oi a public servant, in my humble judgment, more worthy of 
indulgence and respect. With this conviction rooted in 
my mind, I, forone, can never consent to hear his conduct im- 


. pugned without raising my poor voice in his defence. 


‘The Senator from Kentucky--with no small dramatic effect 
—applying the language of the President, in relation to his 
own case, to the dissimilar one of Mr, Madison, asked, if James 
Madison} by signing the Bank bill of 1816, had forfeited the re- 
spect of all virtuous men? It is sufficient to say, as I have al- 
ready shown, that the circumstances under which Mr. Madison 
ated, whether reference be had to his personal opinions or the 
publie opinion of the times, were entirely different; and the lan- 
guage of the President, therefore, quoted by the Senator from 


Kentucky, cannot, by any violence ofimplication, be considered . 


as casting theslightest censure on that venerable and venerated 
name - 

I beg leave to be indulged with a word or iwo as to the course 
it now devolves upon us to take. The Senator from Kentucky 
says he hopes we shall goon and pertect anew Bank Dill. 
While Lavow myself willing, ifsuch a bill shall be presented 
as my judgmont can approve, to give it my support, I must be 
permitted to say that, in my opinion, we shall better consult 
our duty to the country and the subject if wedo not attempt a 
second bill ac thistime. It isa groat,a difficult, a complex 
question. Itis 2 question on which the country is more divided 
probably than on any other; especially as tothe form which 
a Bank shall assume. I may concede, if you please, that there 
is a majority in the country in favor ofa fiscal institution of 
some kind, and which shal] render some incidental assistance’ 
to the currency and theexchangesofthe country; yet, as tothe 
form of the institution, its powers, its capital, and a!l its de- 
tails, men are more divided in opinion than about any thing else, 
No project has as yet received the support of a majority either 
of Congress or ofthe people. The presses even which support 
the honorable Senator, do themselves now say of his bill that it 
would have been inoperative, and its loss is no calamity to the 
country. Shall we, then, when we are all worn. out, in mind and 
body, by our unnaturallabors in these dog-days, be called upon 
to make yet another disastrous experiment? Isay to this side 
of the House, and I would say to the other side, (if I could be 
permitted to doso withuut treason to party,)shall we, at this 
moment, with all the evidence of exteusive dissidence as to such 
a measure before us, rush on blindfold, and in triple haste seek 
to get up anothercrude scheme for the finances of the country? 
I would respectfully say, no. If prudence is to have any thing 
to do in guiding onr councils, 1 would say again, no. Mr. Gal- 
tin, in his lite admirable pamphlet on the currency, says. most 
truly, that a Bank of the United States, from its intrinsic un- 
popularity and liability to abuse, is a subject which, above all 
ohers, ought tobe acted on “with great caution and due de. 
liberation.” My. Appleton, too, than whom ro man has 
evinced a-grealer acquaintance with the whole subject, tells us 
that “the establishinent ofa Bank of the United States is the 
last thing to te done in haste, or as a mere purty mereure ” F 
never willagree to act upin any ‘measure: tonching the great 
and vital interest of the currency as aparty measure. We are 
entitled to the joint wisdotn ot the whole people, and every part 
of them, in adjusting this great common interect. Let us, then, 
for the present, pass the subject by. One bill has been rejected 
by tho President, and has failed to command the approbation of 
rity of cither House of Congress, Many Whigs are, to 


mye 
defeat of that measure. Ihave in my pocket a letter from an 
enihent Whig financier congratolating the country onthe loss 
of the bill. Wehave done much in repealing the Suv- Trea. 
sury. Wehavethus taken an obstacle out of tha way of the 
resumption of specie payments; for it has been most truly said 
that that system wreaked its vengeance only on specie paying 
banka, while to those which did not pay specie its requirement 
of bullion was a matter of indifference. Where is the gentle. 
man whe? will not admit that the incorporation of a National 
Rank will, for the time, operate as an obstacle to resumption? 
On that point I refergenviemen again to the able pamphlet of 
Mr. Appleton. TI would prefer, indeed, thatsome temporary act 


‘be passed limiting the discretion now teft to the- Executive in 


relation to the custody and management of tlie revenue. . But, 
if we cannot agzee evenon that, letthe question be adjourned 
—let us take time for deliberation—for reflection—for compari- 
son of views. Let uscall in the aid of practical msn. Let us 
not attempt to arrange in haste the details of such an institunon 
Gp rero vieorelical or party principles; but let us build up, 
With cautious deliberation, a system which shall stand the teat 
of scrutiny and time, and be worthy of the Administration and 
the country. All previoussystems have been rejected and con. 
demned—the Sub-Treasnry—the pet banks—an old-fashioned 
Bank of the United States—a new-fashioned fiscal agent. We 
have before usacomplete tabula rasa—appealing emphati- 
cally to all parties to lay down, so far as this question is con- 
cerned, former prepossessions on the altar of the country, and to 
unite in an honest and patriotic effort to build up a permanent 
system for the common good. 

+ 


SECOND SPEECH OF MR. CLAY, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In Senate, August 19, ISH—On the Executive Message con- 
taining the President’s objections to the Banx bill. 

Mr. Rives having concluded his remarks— 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky rose in rejoinder. Ihave no de- 
sire, said he, to proiong this unpleasant discussion, but. I must 
say that I heard with great surprise and regret the closing re- 
mayk, especially. of the honorable gentleman from Virginia, 
as, indeed, F did many of those which preceded it. That gen- 
tleman stands in a peculiar situation. I found him several 
years ago in the half-way honse, where. he seems afraid to re- 
main, andfrom which heis yet unwillingtogo. . Thad thought, 
after the thorough riddimg khh the roof of the house had re- 
ceived in the breaking up of the pet-hank system, he would 
have fled somewhere else for refuge; but. there he still stands, 
solitary and alene, shivering and peliet by the pitiless storm. 
The Sub-Treasnry is renealed—the pet-bank system is aban- 
doned—the Uniged States Bank bill is vetoed—and now, when 
there isas complete and perfect a reunion of the purse and the 


sword in the hands of the Executive as ever there was under 


-ofthe Executive objections to the bill. 


rtain knowledge, at this moment heartily rejoicing in the: 
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General Jacksdnor Mr. Van Buren, the Senator is for doing 
nothing! The Senator is for: going home, leaving the Trea: 
sury and the country ja their lawless condition! Yetno man 
has heretofore. more than he has, deplored aud deprecated a 


-state of things so-utterly unsafe, and repugnant to all just pres 


cautions, indicated alike-by sound theory, and experience in 
free Governments. And thé Senator talks to us about apply- 
ing fo the wisdom of practical men, in reapect*to banking, and 
advises further deliberation! Why, I shouid sup pose that we 
are at present in the very best situation to act upon the subject, 
Besides the many painful years we have had for deliberation 

we have been near three months almost exclusively engrossed 
with the very subject itself. We have heard all manner of 
facts, statements, and arguments, in any way connected with 
it. We understand, itseems to me, all we can ever learn or 
comprehend, about a National Bank. And we have, at least, 
some conception too of what sort of one will be accepta- 
ble at the other end of the avenue. Yet now, with a 
vast majority of the people of the entire country crying out 
to us fora Bank—with the people throughout the whole valley 
ofthe Mississippi rising in their majesty, and demanding it as 
indispensable to their ‘well-being, and pointing to their tosses, 
their sacrifices, and their sufferings for the want ofsuch an in- 
stitution—in such a state of things, we are gravely and coldly 
tod by the honorable Senator from Virginia that we had best 
go home, Jeavigg t'e purse and the sword in the uncontrolled: 
possession of the President, and above all things, never to 
make a parry Bank! Why, sir, does he, with all his know- 
ledge of the conflicting opinions which prevail here, and have 
prevailed, believe that we eyer can make a Bank but by the 
votes of one party who act in favor of it, in opposition to the 


. votes of another party againstit? Ideprecate this expression of 


opinion from that gentleman the more, because, although the 
honorable Senator professes'notto know the opinions of the Pre. 
sident,it certainly does tum out in the sequel that theré isa most 
remarkable coincidence between those opinions and his own; 
and he has, on the presentoccasion, defended the motives and 
the course of the President with all the solicitude and all ihe fer. 
yent zeal of a member ofhis Privy Council. [A langh.) There 
is a rumor ayioad'that a cabal exists—a vew sort of kitchen Ca. 
binct—whose object is,the disssolution of rhe regular Cabinet— 
the dissolution of the Whig party—thedispersion of Congress, 
without accomplishing any of the great purposes of the extra 
session—and a total change, in fact, inthe whole face of our 
pahtical affairs. E hope, and Ipersuade myself, that the hos 
norable Senator is not, cannot be, one of the component mem 
bers ofsuch a cabal; but Fmns say that there has been display» 
ed by the honorable Senator to-day a predieposition, astonish. 
ing and im xplicable, tó misconceive almost all of what l have 
said, and a perseverance, after repeated correciiong, m misun» 
derstanding—for Twill not charge him with wilsully and in- 
tentionally misrepresenting-—-the whole spirit and character of 
the address which, as a man `of honor andasa Senator, I felt 
myself bound in duty ta make to this body. 

The Senator bigins with saying that I charge the President 
with “ perfidy !? Did I use any such language? Lappeal to 
every gontlemzn who heard me to say wherter F have, in a 
singleinstance, gone beyond a fair and legitimate examination 

; i Yet he has charged me 
with “arraigning ” the President, with indicting him in various 
counts, and with imputing to him motives suchas I never inte 
mated or dreamed, and that, when I waa constantly expressing, 
over and over, my personal respect and regard for President 
Tyler, for whom I have cherished an intima e personal friend. 
ship oftwenty years’ standing,and while t expressly said that if 
thai friendship should now be interrupted, it should not be my 
fault? Why, sir, what possible, what conceivable motive can I 
have to quarrel with the President, or to break up the Whig 
party? What earthly motive can impel me to wish for any 
other result than that that party shall remain in perfect harmo- 
ny, undivided, and shail move undismayed, boldly, and uni:edly 
forward toghe accomplishment of the all-important public ob- 
jects which it has avowed to ve itsaim? Whatimaginable in- 
terest or feeling can I have other than the success, the tri- 
umph, the glory of the Whig party? But that there may be 
designs and purposes onthe part of certain other individuals 
to piace me in inimical relations with the President, and to ree 
present me as personally opposed to him, I can well imagine— 
individuals who are beating up for recruits, and endeavoring to 
form a third party, with materials so scanty as to be wholly in- 
sufficient to compose u decent corporal’s guard. I fear there 
are such individuals, though I do not charge the Senator as 
being himself one of them. What a spectacle has been 
presented to this nation during this entire session of Con- 
gress! That of the cherished and confidential friends of 
John Tyler, persons who boast and claim to be par excel... 
lence, hia exclusive and geauine friends, being the biter, 
systematic, determined, uncompromising ‘opponents of every 
leadirg measure of John Tylers administration! Was there 
ever before such an example presented, in this or any other 
age, in (hia or any other country? I have myself known the 
President too long, and cherished toward him too sincere a 
friendship, to allow my feelings to be affected or alienated by 
any thing which has passed here to-day. Ifthe President 
ehooses—which I am sure he cannot, unless falsehood has been 
whispered into his ears or poison poured into his hearc—io des 
tach himself from me, I shall deeply regret it, forthe sake or 
our common friendship and our commun country. Inow re- 
peat, what I before said, that, of all the measures of relist 
which the American people have called upon us for, that of a 
National Bank and a sound and uniform currency has been the 
most loudiy and importunately demanded. 2 

The Senator saysthat the question‘of a Bank was not the is- 
ane made befare the people at the late election. Ican say, for 
one, my own conviction is diametricaily the contrary, What 
may have been the charecter of the canvass in Virginia, I will ; 
not say; probably gentlemen on both sides were, every where, 
governed in some degree by consideratioas of local policy. 
What issues may therefore have been presented to the pecore 
of Virginia, either above or below tide water, Lam not prepared 
to say. ` The great error, however, of the honorable Senator, ie 
in thinking that the sentiments of a particular party in Vireinia 
ate always à fair, exponent of the sentiments of the whole 
Jnion, {A Jaugh.] ican tell the Senator, that, wherever I 
was-~-in the great valley of the Mississippi, in Kentucky, in 
Teunessee, in Maryland—in all the circles in which 1 moved; 
every where, ‘Bank or no Bank” was the great, the leading, i 
the vital question. At Hanover, in Virgima, during the last © 
summer, at one of the most remarkable and respectable and gras `: 
tifying aasemblages that I eyer attended, I distinctly announced. ~ 
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my conviction that a Bank of the United States was indispensa- 
bie. Aste tie opinions of Gen. Harrison, I know that. like 
many others, be had entertained doubts as to the constitution. 
ality of a Bark; but Lalso Know thar, as the election approash- 
ed. his opinions tamed more and more in favor of a ‘National 
Bank; and I speak from my own personal Knowledge of bis opi- 

A when Isay thai I have no more doubt he would have 
ed that bill, than that you, Mr. President, now occupy that 
chair, or that fam addressing you. 


I rose not to say one word which shuuld wound the feelings of 


President Tyler. The Senator says that, if placed in like cir- 
cumstances, I would have been the last man to avoid putting a 
direct veto upon the bill, had ic met my disapprobation; and he 
does me the honor to attribute to me hizh qualities of stern aud 
unbending intrepidity. 1 hope :hatin all that relates to personal 


firmness—all that concerns a just appreciation of the insignifi- 
cance of human life—whatever may be altempted to threaten or 
alarm a soul not easily swayed by opposition, or awed or inti- 
midated by menace—a stout heart and a steady eye, that can 
survey, unmoved and undaunted. any mere personal perils that 
assail this poor transieut, perishing frame—I may, Without dis. 
patagement, compare with other men. But there is a sort of 
Courage which, I frankly confess it, Ido not posiess—a boldness 
to which I dure not aspire--a valor which 1 cannot covet. 1 
Cannot lay myself down in the way of the welfare and happi- 
ness of my country. That! cannot, I have nut the courage to 
do. I cannot interpose the power with which T may be invested 
~a power conferred not for my personal benefit, not for my ag- 
grandizement, but for my country’s good—to check her onward 
march to greatness and glory. I have not courage enough, lam 
too cowardly, for that. F would not, i dare pot, in the exercise 
ofsuch a trust, lie down, and place my body across the path 
that leads my country to prosperity and happiness. This is a 
sort of courage widely different from that which a man may dis- 
play in his private conductand personal relations. Personal or 
Private courage is totally distinct from that higher and nobler 
Courage, which prompts the patriot to offer himselfa voluntary 
sacrifice to his country’s good. 


NordidI say, as the Senator jrepresents, that the President 
should have resigned. {intimated no personal wish or desire 
that he should resign. referred to the fact of a memorable 
resignation in his public life. And what I did say was, that 
there were other alternatives before him besides vetoing the 
bill; and that it was worthy of his consileration whether con. 
sistency did not require that the example which he had set 
when he had a constituency of one State, should not be follow- 
edwhen he hada constituency commensurate with the whole 
Union. Another alternative was to suffer the bill, without his 
signature, to pass into a law under the provisions of the Con- 
stitution. And I must confess I see, in this, no such escaping 
by the back-door, no such jumping out of the window, as the 
Senator talks about. apprehensions of the imputation of the 
want of firmness sometimes impel us to perform rash and in- 
considerate acts. It is the greatest courage to be able to bear 
the imputation of the want of courage. But pride, vanity, 
egotism, sə unamiable and offensive in private life, are 
vices which partake of the character of crimes in the conduct 
of public affairs. The unforcunate victim of these passions 
cannct see beyond the litle, peity, contemptible circle ofhis 
own personal interests. All his thoughts are withdrawn from 
his country, and concentrated on his consistency, his firmness, 
himself. ‘The high, the exalted, the sublime emotions of a pa- 
triotism, which, soaring towards Heaven, rises far abave all 
mean, low, or selfish things, and isabsorbed by one soul-trans 
porting thought of the good and the glory of one’s country, are 
neyer feltin his impenetrable bosom. That patriotism which, 
catching its inspiration from the immortal God, and leaving 
at an immeasurable distance below all Jesser, grovelling. per- 
sonal interests and feelings, animates and promuts to deeds of 
self-sacrifice, of valor, of devotion, and of death itself—-that is 
public virtue—-that is the voblest, the sublimest of all public 
yiriues! s 

Isaid nothing ofany obligation on ths part of the President 
to conform his judgment to the opinions of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, a.though the senator argued as if I 
had, and persevered in so arguing, after repeated corrections. 
Tsaid no such thing. I know and respect the perfect inde- 
pendence of each department, acting within its proper sphere, 
of other departnients. But I referred to the majorities in the 
two Houses of Congress as further and strong evidence of the 
opinion of the people of the United States in favor of the esta- 
blishment ofa Bank of the United States. and I contended 
that, according to the doctrine of instruction which prevailed 
in Virginia, and of which the President is a d.sciple, and in 
pursuance of the example already cited, he ought not to have 
rejected the bill. 


l have heard that, on his arrival at the seat of the General 
Government to enter upon the duties of the office of Vice Pre- 
sident in March last, when interrogated how far he meant to 
conform in his new station to certain peculiar opinions which 
were heldin Virginia, he made this patriotic and noble reply: 
“I am Vice President of the United States, and not of Vir- 
ginia; andI shal! bo governed by the wishes and opinions of 
my constituents.” When I heard of this encouraging and sa- 
tisfactory reply, believing, as I most religiously do, that a 
large majority ofthe people of the United States are in favor ol 
a National Bank, (and gentlemen may shut their eyes to the 
fact, deny or dispute, ov reason it away, as they please, but 
it is my consciencious conviction that two-thirds, if not 
more, ofthe people of the United States desire such an institu- 
tion,) I thought I beheld a sure and certain guaranty for the 
fulfilment of the wishes of the people of the United States. I 
thought it impossib’e that the wants and wishes of a great peo- 

te who had bestowed such unbounded and generous confi- 
dence, and conferred on him such exalted honors, should be 
disregarded and disappoinied. It did notenter into my imagi- 
nation to conceive that one who had shown so mush deference 
and respect to the presumed sentiments of a single State, 
should display less towards the sentiments of the whole nation. 


Thope, Mr. President, that in performing the painful duty’ 


which had devolved op me, I have not transcended the limitis 
of legitimate debate. T repeat in ail truth and sincerity, the as- 
surance tothe Senate und to the country, that nothing but a 
stern, reluctant, and indispensable sense of honor and duty 
sould have forced from me the response which I have made to 
the President’s objections. But instead of yielding without re- 
straint to the feelings of disappointment and mortifieation ex- 
cited by the perusal of his message, I have anxiousiy endea- 
vored to temper the notice. of it which I have been compelled- 
to take by the espect due to the office of Chief Magistrate, and 
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by the personal regard and esteem which I have ever enter 
tained for its present incumbent. 
MR RIVES'S SECOND SPRECH, 
In rejoinder to Mr. Chav, on tee Veto Mi 
Is Senate. Acoust 19, 194]. 

Mr. Cray h: ving concluded his second speech on the Veto 
Message— 

Mr. RIVES rose and said he must be permitted to express his 
surprise at the extraordinary exhibition of vehemence we had 
just witnessed from the honorable Senstor from Kentucky. He 
was wholly at a loss to conjecture what there was in any thing 
he had said to provoke so towering an outbreak of wrath and 
eloquence. In the remarks he had made ia reply to the honora- 
ble Senator, ke had Jimited himself strictly to a defence of a high 
public functionary, who had felt himself called an by the most 
solemn ofall obligations to exeri2 great conservative power 
placed in Į the Consutudon of his country, against 
animadve aches which he believed in his con. 
science were alioge her unmeri lt was an act of justice 
which I should have despised myself (said Mr. R.) if T could 
have sat still in my seat, with the materials of justification 
so abundantly existing in my own Knowledge, and have with- 
held from the humblest of my fellow citizens, when thus as- 
sailed. 

The Senator from Kentucky may have jealousies and suspi- 
cions in his mind asto my conrse here; but if he has, permit 
me to say to him he does me great injustice. I coacur, with all 
cheerfulness, in the self-approv sentiments he has pra- 
nounced, with so much emphasis, in regard to his own high 
character for courage and patriotism. I am the last person, let 
him be assured, that wonld impugn, ia any manner, his jnst 
claims upon the consideration and respect of his country But 
while I admire, and render the homage due to his courage and 
patriotism, as well as his distinguished talents, he will excuse 
me for saying I cannot agree to take my lessoas in polincal 
ethics from one who. invoking the name of Deity anil pointing 
to Heaven, boldly intimates that he would win his way even to 
tha: holy place by a violation of the Constitution he had sworn 
to suppor , and who holds it up as the highest act of public vir- 
tue totrample under foot that sacred instrument, when it may 
be supposed to stand in the way of some pecuniary interests of 
the country ! : . 

The Senatar shakes his head. But, sir, is this nota fair and 
unexaggerated siatement of the case? The bill which the 
Senator from Kentucky would have had the President to sign, 
his convictions to the contrary notwithstanding. is one which 
the President most deliberately believes is a violation of that 
Constitution which, when entering upon his office, he took a 
solemn oath to “preserve, protect, and defend.” Yet the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky, assuming (gratuitously as Lhumbly think) 
that a majority of the people are m favor of this measure, 
(which, as I showed when Taddressed the Senate before, had 
not «ven been approved by a majority of their Representatives, 
insists that the President ought to have carried out Gis imagi- 
nary wil! of the majority in despite of his own deep rooted con- 
victions of the ancan ity of the act, and in disregard of 
the solemn sanction of his oficial oath! Ff this be the political 
caguistry ef the honorable Sena'or from Kentucky. 1 must say, 
with all my respect for the distinguished Senator, I cannot con- 


sent to take him for my guide and instructor in a question of * 


conscience or of constitutional obligation. I choose rather, 
humble as the comparison may seem to the honorable Senator, 
to look to the straight-forward example of Jobn Tyler, who, in 
heeding the “still small voice of conscience” amid the impor- 
t inate clamors of party dictation, and in manfully standing by 
what he believes to be the Constitution of his country, in the face 
of threatened denunciation, has exhibited a moral courage ag 
high, anda heroism of principle as undaunted, and certainly as 
worthy of the respect and applause of a moral ane religious 
people, jealous of their liberties and loyal tothe great charter 
which secures them, as thatspecies of latitudinarian boldness 
which sacrifices principle to expediency, and which confounds 
conscience in public affairs with pride, vanity, egotism, and 
even crime, and which we have just heard so vauntingly cele- 
brated in the heroic strains of the Senator’s eloquence as pub. 
lic virtue! Iwill venture to say further, Mr. President, that 
a large majority of the American people, whether they agree 
with Mr. Tyler or not in his construction of the Constitu- 
tion, have too habitual a respect for conscientious opinions 
and principles of action, not to honor the integrity and firm. 
ness with which, at every hazard to himself personally, he has 
sought, in the faithful discharge of tho solemn obligations of 
his oath of office, to maintain the Constitution of his country in- 
violate. F 3 i 
The Senator has indulged his fancy in regard to a certain 
cabal, which hesaysit is alleged by Rumor (an authority he 
seems prone to quo:e of late) has been formed forthe wicked 
purpose of breaking up the regular Cabinet and dissolving the 
Whig party. Though the Senator is pleased to acquit me of 
being a member of the supposed caval, he says he should infer, 
from the zeal and promptitude with which I have come for- 
ward io defend the motives and conduct of the President, that 
Twas at Jeasta member of his privy council! I thank God, 
Mr. President, that in his’gracious gooilness he has been pl. ased 
to give mea heart to repel injustice 4 d todetend the innocent, 
without being laid underany special engagement, asa privy 
councillor or otherwise, to do justice to my fellow-man; and if 
there be any gentleman who canna find In the cor isnosg of 
his own bosom a saiisiaciory expiar tionoi so batural an im- 
pulse, I, for one, envy him neither his temperament, nor his 
philosophy. If Mr. Tyler, instead of being a distinguished ci- 
tizen of my own State, and filling, at this moment, a station of 
the most painful responsibility, which entidleshim to acandid 
interpretation of his officialacts at the hands of all his coun- 
trymen, had been a total stranger, unknown to me in the rela- 
tions of private or po.itical friendship, I should yet have felt 
myself irresistibly impelled by the common sympathies of 
humanity to undertake his defence, to the best of my poor 
ability, when I have seen him this day so powerfully assailed 
for an act, as I verily believe, of conscientious devotion to the 
Constitution of his country andthe sacred obligation of his 
i ust. . y 
hightr honorable Senator complains that, in my reply to him, 
I unjustly respresented him as censuring and arraigsning the 
conduct of the Chief Magistrate. He asks if he used any such 
language as perfidy. | didnot say that he used the word perfidy, 
put that bis allegations resolved (hemseives substantially into 
the charge of perfidy agains: the President. And is not this 
true? Lappeal to those who heard him, and I would appeal to 


the honorable Senator himself, in his cooler moments, if. two- 
thirds of his speech did not consist of imputations, more or Jess 
direct, oa the President, for violation of his faith, express or 
implicd. to bisparcy and the counury? Did he not begin his 
apeecn with reading ind dwelling upon a pascagein the inau- 
guraladdress of the President, which he contended amounted 
toan engagement to the nation to sign sucha bill as had been 
presented to him? {fso, what is the veto message, now before 
us, but a violation of that engagement, or, in other words, a 
breach of faiih, an actof perfidy tothe nation? again, did not 
the honorable Senator say, if the course which the President has’ 
now taken could have been anticipated, either by the Harris- 
burg Conventien or by the people at the polls, he would not 
have received an individual vote in the former or a single elec- 
toral vote from the latter? Does notthisimply a disingenuous 
suppression, something like a fradulent concealment of his 
opinions by the President, which, if true, would, under the cir- 
cumstances, have been grossly inconsistent with the principles 
ofgood faith? jilow little foundation there is for any such im- 
putation, I flatter myself I must have fully demonstrated to 
the satisfaction of the Senate in the remarks Thad the honor to 
make in reply to the first speech of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

The honorable Senator also insisted, with grcat earnestness, 
that the veto of this bill, under the circumstances in which the 
President stood, was so exceptionahle a proceeding that, rather 
than to have resorted to it, it would have been better for him to 
have evaded the responsibility of his high station, by permita 
ting the ten days to elapse without any aciion on the measure, 
or otherwise to have resigned hig office, and Icft the Govern- 
ment without an elective head! Could any thing convey a 
stronger Or more pointed condemnation of the President’s cona 
duct than to hold up either or both of these extreme and inad- 
missible alternatives, as preferable to the course he actually 
adopted. But the Senator alleges that he did not say the .Pre- 
sident ought to have resigned, Did he not, however, argue 
most zealously to show that consistency with the Presidenta 
own conduct and principles on a former occasion,when he held 
aseatin the Senate of the United States, required that he should 
have resigned on the present? What was this but to urge the 
Presidents resignation by the strongest appeal, personal to 
himself, and derived irom his own example} Js it not mere 
special pleading, then, for the Senator now to allege that he did 
not say the President should have resigned? When the whole 
tenor ofthe Senatorsspeech was characterized by such pofoted 
aud significant reprehensions uf the President’s conduct, could 
the lavish and ostentatious prolessions of personal regard and 
respect, to which the Senator now appeals as evidence of the 
spirit of his speech, be viewed in any other light than asa bit. 
ter mockery? wae g 

The honorable Senator still insists that the question of a Bank 
was an issue solemnly decided in the Presidential election. 1 
thought I had shown, by irvefragable proofs from the record, 
when I first addressed the Serate. that this issue was not mada 
in the Presidential election. and, from the weli known and re» 
corded opinions of the candidates selected both for the Presi- 
dency and the View P. esidency, could not have been intended to 
have bren made That the honorable Senator tells me this is alla 
siteer delusion on my past, and arises from what he is pleased 
to say isthe common error of us Virginians-to consider the 
sentiment prevailing in Virginia asthe sentiment of the whole 
Union. 

(Mr. Chay. ITspoke of some peculiar opinions existing and 
in operation among the people of Virginia.j 

The peculiar opinions of the people of Virginia, (continued 
Mr. Rives,) I had hoped would never be considered a reproach 
by any vative son of Virginia; and the taunt, coming from the 
honorable Senator from Kentucky, himselfa native gon of our 
ancient Commonwealth, is the “ unkindest cut of all? Now, 
sir, With all possible respect Jor rhe honorable Senator, 1 will 
tell him, if he will allow me, what is an error that he himself 
seems very prone to fallinto. Itis, to think that his own per- 
sonal opinions must, of necessity, be the opinions of the coun. 
try; and because the question of “ Bank or no Bank ” was the 
prominent, and, as he says, vital issue in his own mind, he con- 
claies that it onght to have been, and was, the prominent and 
vital issue in the minds of the people also, 

I beg leave to say that my horizon in the Presidential canvass 
was not quite so limited as the Senator seems to suppose~not 
confined exclusively to Virginia, either above or below tide 
water,” to adopt his political geography of our State, I visited 
other and leading Sates, during the progress of the eanvass, and 
sought information from them all. I would remind the hono. 
rable Senator of what passed on this fluor, a few weeks since, 
in his ows: hearing, as to the course of the canvass in the most 
powerful and important ofall the States in the late election: 
When the honorable Senator from New York who sits behird 
me (My. Waricurl aj pealed to my honorable friend, his col. 
league, who sits near me, and inquired of him if any thing was 
said by himself, or the opponents of the Jate Administration 
generally, in the Presidential canvass in that State, about a 
Pank of the United States? my honorable friend replied, “ No 
we were so much occupied with the Sub-Treasury that wesaid 
nothing about a Bank of the United States.” I would appeal to 
my honorable friend now on this point. 

(My. TALLMADGE. IT attended altogether to the Sub-Trea- 
sury. | A , 

Nir. Rives. That, so far as the financial question was. con. 
corned, was every where, within the limits of my observation, 
the course of political discussion by our friends, who thought 
the interests of the country demanded a change of Administra- 
tion. “Sub-Treasury or no Sub-Treasury”? was the issue, 
and not “ Bank or no Bank.” So odious was the Sub-Treasury 
to the jealous spirit of American liberty, and so determined 
was the opposition of a Republican people to it, that they re- 
golved to put it down at all hazards, willing to leave to the 
future and to the wisdom and deliberations it would bring along 
with it. to decide which of the various plans that had been or 
might be suggested, should be substituted in the place of it. 

[Mr. TALLMADGE. Although I did not discuss the matter my- 
seif, stil] the newspaper organs of the late Administration dis- 
played at their head “Independent Treasury, and no National 

37 
Bain fa continved. Iknow foll well that our adversaries 
were eager and anxious to force the issue of a National Bank 
upon us, But we declined it. Thad the honor myself of beigg 
in the Empire State, in the very crisis of that great political con- 
test which had broken up the fountains of that mighty deep, so 
long swayed by the leaden sceptre of party discipline. f met 
my honorable friend there in a noble assemblage of his country- 
men, embracing ten thousand enlightened and gallant freemen, 
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collected from every quarter of that great State to deliberate 
upon the destinies of our common country; and, while all 
voices were raised in unanimous reprobation of the odious Sub- 
Treasury system, not a solitary word was uttered pleading the 
merits of a National Bank. If the history of the late canvass 
could be impartially aad faithfully written from contemporane- 
ous materials, such, Iam convinced, would be found to have 
been its.actual course in at least three-fourths of the States of 
this Union. 

The Senator from Kentucky has reminded me—rather un- 
graciously, I think, considering how long be took shelter with 
më under the same reof—ofthe humble half-way house, (the 
State banks,) for which he supposes me still to retain a prefe- 
rence. For four long years didthe honorable Senater himself 
inhabit this-half-way house, valiantly defending it with all the 
vigor of his prowess and eloquence against the fierce assaults of 
the forces of the late Administration; and, if lam not greatly 
mistaken, even as late as his celebrated Hanover speech last 
summer, he recognised it to be a fair competitor of his own pre- 
ferred expedient (a National Bank) for the public favor, declar- 
ing that the cheice between them should be left to the future 
and deliberate judgment of the people. 

(Mr. Cray. No; you are mistaken. 
a pis aller.) 

Mr. Rives. A pis aller is aboutas much as is left to us. 
Not having the speech of the honorable Senator before me, I 
will not contest the. matter with him, though I may take occa- 
tion. hereafter to refresh the recollection of the Senator 
What, sir, was the bill of the Senator which was sent to the Pre- 
sidenent but a pis aller? According to the Senators own state- 
mentit wasa very different thing from what he would bave 
madeit. In its location, in its name and character, and espe- 
cially in the so-called compromise section, which the Senator 
tells ushe introduced in a spirit of the extremest concession, he 
agreed to .make ita very different thing from an old fashioned 
Bank of the United States, the beau ideal ofcurrency and finance 
in the eyes of the Senator, The Senator’s own bill, then, was 
but a pis aller, and there cannot be mush choice, E presume, 
between one pis adler and another. 

‘Lhe Senator from Kentucky says he found me several years 
ago in this half-way house, which, alter the thorough riddling 
the roof had received in the breaking up of the pet bank sys- 
tem, he had supposed 1 would have abandoned. Iow coulil I 
find it in my heart, Mr. President, to abandon it when 1 found 
the honorable Senator from Kentucky (even afier what he calls 
the riddling of the roof) so anx:ousto take refuge in it from the 
ruias of his own condemned and repudiated system, and where 
he actually took retuge for four long years, as E have already 
stated. hen I first kad the honor to meet the honorable Se- 
nator in this body, 1 found him not occupying the humble but 
comfortable half-way house, which has given him shelter from 
the storm for the last four years, but a more Jordiy mansion, 
gaudy to look upon, but altogether unsafe to inhabit, old, de- 
cayed, rat-eaten, which has since tumoled to the groand with 
its own rottenness, devoted to destruction alike by the indigna- 
ton of man and the wrath of Heaven, Yet the honorable Se- 
nator, unmindful of the past and heedless of the warnings of 
tue present, which are still ringing in his ears, will hear of 
nothing but the instant reconstruction ef this devoted edifice, 
11 one thing, at least, the Senator doesme great injustice, when, 
suthe teeth of my explicit declaration that I was for regulating 
the custody of the public m neys by law before our adjourn- 
Ment; he says lam for going home, leaving the Treasury and 
the country in a lawless condition ! 

Towe it to myself, Mr. President, before I close, to say one or 
two words in regard to this gorgon of a cabal, which the Sena- 
tər tells us, upon the authority ofdame Rumor, has been form: 
ed to break-up the Cabinet, to dissolve the Whig party, and to 
forma new or third party. Although the Senator was pleased 
to acquit me of being a member of thissupposed cabal, he yet 
seamed to have some lurking jealousies and suspicions in Ius 
mind on the subject. J will tell the honorable Senator, then, 
that I know of no. such cabal, and I should really think that I 
was the fast man that ought. to be suspected of any wish or de- 
sign to forma new orthird party. J have shown myselfat ail 
times reative,tinder mero party Inflsericeand control from any 
quarter. All party, in my humble jadzment, tends, in its ino- 
dern degeneracy, to tyranny, and Is attended with serious ha- 
zard of sacrificing an honest sense of duty, andthe great inte- 
res's ofthe country, toan arbitrary lead, directed by other aims, 
(desire, therefore, totake upon myself no new party bonds, 
while I am anxious to fulfil, to the fullest extent that a sense of 
duty to the country will permit, every honorable engagement 
implied in existing ones. In regard to the breaking up of the 
Cabinet, I had hoped that I was as far above the suspicion of 
having eny personal interest in such an event as-eany man, I 
have never sought office, but have often declined it; and will 
now give the honorable Senator from Kentucky a full quit- 
claim ‘and release of all Cabinet $pretensions now and for 
ever. He may rest satisfied that he will never see me in 
any Cabinet, under thisor any other Administration. Du- 
ying the brief remnant of my public life, the measure of my 
ambition will be filled by the humble, but honest, part I may be 
permitted to take on this floor in consultations for the commen 
gol, 

e Having disposed ofthis rumor ofa cabal, to the satisfaction, I 
trust, of the honorable Senator, I will tell him of another rumor 
J have heard, which, I trust, may be equally destitute of foun- 
dation, Rumor is busy in alleging that there is an orgauized 
dictatorship, in permanent session in this Copitol seeking to 
control the whole action of the Government, ia both ihe L 
lave and Executive branches, and sending deputation after de- 
putation to the President of the United States to teach him his 
duty, and bring him to terms, I do not vouch for the correct. 
ness.ofthis rumor. Thumbly hope it may not be true; butifit 

"Me. Rivas’s version of the Hanover speech seems to be 
abundantly sustained by the following extracts from it: 

Whether these ends,” said Mr. Chay, “indispensable to the 
well being both ofthe people and the Government, are to be at- 
tained by sound andsafe Stale bunks, carefully selected and 
properly distributed, ox by anew Bank of the United States, 
with such limitations, conditions, and restrictions as have been 
indicated by experience, should be left to the arbitrament of 
enlightened public opinion.” 

Anlagaio besays: “kristo secure certain objects, without 
which society cannot prosper; and if, contrary to my apprehen- 
stuns, these objects can be accomplished by dispensing with the 
agency ofa Bank of the United States and employing that of 
State banks, ail ought to rejoice and heartily acquiesce, and 
none would more than I should.” 


I recognised it only as 


should unfortunately be so, I will say that it is fraught with 
far more danger to the regular and salutary action of our ba- 


secret cabal that ever has existed or ever will exist. 
THE FISCAL BANK. | 
SPEECH OF ME. MOREHEAD, 


OF KENTUCKY, `> 


In Senate, July 27—On the bill to incorgorate tle subscribers 
to the Fiscal Bank of the United! States, 


Mr. Presipent: The Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
BucHanan,] in the course of his very abje argument in reply 
r to the report of the Committee on the Curfency, and to the ob- 
servations of my colleague [Mr. CLay] in support of the charter 
of the proposed Bank, excepted, in strong terms, to the posi- 
tion assumed by the committee iz referetice'to the settlement 
of the constitutional question involved by tlils‘bill, “The com- 
mittee,” says the honorable Senator, “expregsed a decided opi- 
nion that the power of Congress to establish a National Bank 
ought to be regarded as a settled question.” “Fis settled? — “it 
must be considered as settled,” say all the friends of the Bank, 
andtheir arguments on this subject have been urged for the pur- 
pose of proving, not that the question ought to be, but thatitis 
se‘tled in their favor.” “Before a court of law, in a case in- 
volving privace rights under either of the old charters, it may 
be considered as settled; but the proposition now before Con- 
gress is to create a new Bank, the two old Banks having lived 
out the allotted period of their existence. The question is now 
put to the conscience of each Senator, and he is asked, ‘Do you 
possess the power. under the Constitution, to create this Bank?’ 
Tf all the judges and ail the Jawyersin Christendom had decided 
in the affirmative, wheo the question is thus brought home to 
me as a legislator, bound to vote for ov against a new charter, 
upon my oath to support the Constitution | must exercise my 
own judgment,” a 

The Senator proceeded to declare his “respect for judicial 
decisions within their appropriate sphere,” and having denied 
that “there is any judicial precedent in existence which can 
restrain, or ever was intended to restrain, the freedom of mem- 
bers of Congress in voting for a new Bank,” he asks, “ifthe 
question has not. been settled by the judiciary, has. it been set- 
tled by Congress? Certainly not. It two National Banks have 
been chartered, they have both been snifered to expire at the 
termination of tbeir charters, because their existence was be- 
lieved to be a violation of the Constitution. To say the least, 
then, the legislative precedents are equal. But, if we take into 
consideration the repeated attempts to establish a Bank which 
have failed, Congress have much oftener decided against the 
power than in ifs favor.” a 

“In short,” the Senator concluded, “the question has neither 
been setti. d hy the judiciary, nor hy Congress, nor by the 
people, nor by the Executive, unless it may have been against 
the existence of this dangerous power, and against the policy 
of its exercise.” i 

The Senator from Virginia [My. Rivas] takes, in soe re- 
spects, the same view, He contends ihat “this mooted ques- 
tuon has received dillerent decisions at the hands of the people 
and their representatives at different times.” GIF it has been 
settled one way at one ume, it has been settied another way at 
another time; the result of which is, that itis vet an unsettled 
and open question, and will probably remain so in the public 
judgment.” ` 

From this statementof what fell from the honorable Sena- 
tors from Pepnsylvania and Virginia, it is observable that they 
agree in opinion “that the legislative precedenta are equal” 
that “itis yet an unsettled and open. question;” that ‘it has 
received diferent decisions at different times.” But the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania goes one step farther than my friend 
trom Virginia, and asserts that the two National Banks which 
have been chartered by Congress have been suffered to expire 
‘becanse their existence was believed to be a violation of the 
Constitution.” He asserts also that, considering “the repeated 
attempts to establish a Bank that have failed, Congress have 
much oftener decided against the power than in its favor.” 

I. is not my purpose to go at large into the discussion of the 
abstract question of the constitutional power cf Congress to 
incorporate a Bank. It has heen discussed at four different pe- 
riods in our history by the ablest men that this country has 
ever produced. It was discussed in these halls in 1791, ia 
1811, in 1816, and in 1832. lt has been discussed before the 
people, before the Legislatures of the States, and ithas been 
soleninty determined by the supreme judicial tribunal of the 
nation. No single question of constitutional power has been 
so thoroughly investigated. It would be folly for me to at- 
tempt-—I shall not attempt—to contribute a ray to the over- 
whelming flood of light by which the subject has been sur- 
rounded. 

I propose to show, Mr. President, that, so far from the legis- 
lative precedents being eqnal, they aro all one way; that Con- 
gress have never, in a single instance, “in the repeated at- 
tempts to establish a Bank,” decided against the exercise of 
the power on constitutional grounds; that if the charters of for- 
mer Banks have been permitted to expire, it has not been a: 

e Senator from Pennsylvania supposes, becanse Congress be, 

a violation of t Sonstituti 
but the contrary; and that if any diehan et antennae 
under the Constitution can be regarded as settled, this is that 
question. 

Ibegin with the year 1791, premising only that I shall con 
teut myself wi ang results witho ment, excepts EN 

cnsable for their elneidation, A 

er Was introduced into the Se i i 
her, 1799. It passed both ITouses o Oone Ta ea ecem; 
majorities. On the Hih cf February, 1791, it received the a : 
probation of the President. g "Pe 

2. In March, 1803.a memorial of ihe stockholders of th 
Bank, was presented to the House of Representatives, a a ie 
the following month to the Senate, praying a renewal of th ie 
charter. No other action was had unon the subject than to Te. 
fer the memorial to the Secretary of the Treasury, “to consis 
der and report thereon at the next session of Congress n° On 
the Jast day of that session, that is tosay, on the 3d d i 
March, 1809, the Vice President commmnjcat Soas 

wi “Slaent com ed tothe Senate 
the report of the Secretary, and it remained among tke u 
finished business. At the ensuing session the House resnmed 
its consideration, and the memorial was referred, on the 29 h 
| January, 1810, toa select committee, The reportof the com. 


lanced Constitution, and to the liberties of the people, than any 4 


mittee recommended the adontion of a resolution, declaring 
that “it was proper to make provision for continuing the es: 
tablishment of the Bank of the United States, with, cffices of 
discount and depasite, under ihe regn lations necessary tor the 
beneficial administrati n of the national finances, during such 
time and tn such conditions as may be defined by law?” Jei 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House, but that 
committee was subsequently discharged fr m its considera. 
tion, and reference was made of it to another select commit: 
tee, with instructions to report a bill. A bill was reported ac- 
cordingly. to continue the charter of the Bank for twenty 
ears. No question arose, no vote was taken, on the merits of 
the bill. The whole subject was permitted to lie over ‘until 
another session of Congress. oh 

3. Onthe 18th December, 1810, the memorial ofthe stockhold: 
ers was again presented in the Tionuse of Representatives, and 
the committee to whom it was re‘erred reported a bill for the 
continuance ofthe charter ofthe Bank. Aftera very elaborate 
discussion, the question was taken upon a motion made by Mr 
Newton, cf Virginia, to pos! pone the bill indefinitely. The mo- 
tion prevailed by a majority of one vote only—ayes 65, noes’64 
—in the absence of eleven members of the House. 

Shortly after this determination, Mr. Crawford brought for- 
warda similar bill in the Senate; and a motion to strike out the | 
first section, which was equivalent to its rejection, was decided 
in the affirmative by the casting vote of the Vice President, and 
the bill fell in both Houses, rae on : 

This, sir, is one ‘of the cases which, in the opinions of the Se: 
nators from Pennsylvania and.Virginia, constitutes a precedent 
against the Bank. Thiaisone of those attempts, the failure of 
which is reliedon to prove that the Congress of 1811 believed 
thatthe power to establish a Bank did not exist. A few words 
only on that point. Assuming it to have been a decision against 
the power, it must be admitted to carry with it very little force 
as an authority, when we consider that the bill was lost by a ma- 
jority of one vote in each House of Congress. But the truth is, 
that the question did not turn exclasively on the constitutional 
power. There were members of both Houses who opposed thë 
bill, believing it to be constitutional, For one of those who 
voted in the House of Representatives for the indefinite post. 
ponement, I am authorized to say that he did not then, and does 
pot now, and never did, entertain a doubt upon ihe constitution- 
al question {allude to a veverable and distr guished member 
then and new, of the House of Representatives, [Governor 
Morrow, of Ohio,] a gentleman of whom I may he permitted to 
add, that the soundness of his political principles are only equal- 
led by the purity of his private and the uprightness and consis, ` 
tency ofhis public life. His vote, if the question had been. one 
alone of constitutional power, would have cast the balance in 
avar of the bill and changed the precedent the other way, 

Thus stood the case in the House, How did it stand in the 
Senate? Sir, we have the authority of Mr. Madison for saying 
that “as ta the negative of the Senate by the casting vote of the 
presiding officer, itis a fact, well understood at the time, thatit 
resulted not from an equality of opinions ia that assembly on 
the power of Congress to establish a Bank, but from a junction. 
of those who admitted the power, but disapproved he plan, 
with those who denicd the power. On a simple question of 
constitutional ty, (he adds,) there was a decided majority in its. 
favor.” 

But the fact does not rest alone ou the authority, indisputable as 
it is, of that great and good man. The proof is still more direct 
andexplicit. In the discussion which occurred in the Senate 
onthe President's velo message in 1822, a distinguished Senator 
from Maryland, Gen. Samuel Smith, declared in his place,.in 
answer toa question put to him by Mr. Webstersthat ‘the had 
voted against the Bank in 1811, but not at allon constitutional 
grounds, and he had no doubt such was the case with cther 
members of the Senate.” His vote wonld bave decided the 
question favorably to the exercise of the power. So much for 
the precedent of ISLI. 5 K 

4. The next movement, Mr. President, occurred during the. 
session of Congress which commenced in December, 1813. 

In January, 18t4, a pétition was presented in the House of 
Representauves from New York, praying the establishment of 
a National Bank, which was referred to the Committee of 
Ways end Means. Mr. Eppes, from Virginia, was the chair- 
man ofthe committee. On the 20th January he reported to 
the House that, in the opinion of the committee, Congress did 
not pessess the power to create corporations within the territo- 
rial limits of the States, without the consent of the States; and 
the report, as usual, was referred to the Committe of the 
Whole. On the motioa of Mr. Calhoun, of South Carolina, that 
committee was discharged from the consideration of the sub- 
ject, and the Committee of Ways and Means were instructed to 
inquire into the expediency of establishing a National Bank, to 
be Jocated in the District of Columbia. A bill was reported in 
conformity with the instructions of the House, which was read 
and commited. Onthe 10th March, Mr. Fisk, of New York 
moved to discharge the Committee of the Whole House from 
the consideration of that bill, and that it be referred toa select 
committee, with instructions to reporta WH with provisions for 
the establsshment of a National Bank with branches. This 
latter motion wag re | by the Honse, and no further ac- 
tion was had on the bill of the Committee of Ways and 
Means. 

If the proceedings had stopped here, there would be some 
reason for supposing thatthe opinion of the House was, in this 
instance, unfayorable to the exercise of the power to establish a 
Bank with branches. But io less than a month another move- 
ment was made, which is clearly indicative of a different inten- 
tion, On the 2d April, Mr. Grundy, from Tennessee, submitted 
a resolution that “a committee be appointed to inquire into the 
expediency of establishing a National Bank, and that they have 
leave to report by bill or otherwise’ Mr. Gru ly said he 
“wished to see a Bank established asa national object, tet who 
wii be in power,” “he entertained no constitutional scruples 
about it; “he always had been in favor of a measure of this 
sort; and “in point of time, he thought the present situation 
of the country afforded a cogent argumentdm favor of the mea. 
sure”? Mr, Newton, of Virginia, “moved that the resolution 
be postponed indefinitely;” but the House refused the motion 
seventy-one voting in the affirmative, and eighty in the nega. 
live. 

Mr. Hall, of Georgia, proposed to amend the resolution by 
adding after the word “Bark,” the words “within the District - 
of Celumbia,”? bnt the motion failed, only thirty-two voting in 
favor ofit. On the 8th April, at the instanee of Mr, Grundy 
the chairman of the-last mentioned committee, they were dis: 
charged from the further consideration of the resolution—and 


i there, for that session, the action of the House terminated, The - 
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motives which induced the chairman (Mr. Grundy) to make 
the motion to diacharge the committee, are fully indicated by 
the debates upon his resolution. The session was near its 
close. Mr. Newton atleged as his reason for moving the post- 
ponement, that ‘the time rapidly approached at which the 
House had resolved to adjourn” —“that but nine days remained 
of the session;” and the journals show that Congress did adjourn 
on the 16th April, only eight days afterwards. The subject 
‘was not brought up in the Senaie; butthe decided expression of 
the judgment of the House against a motion for an indefinite 
ostponement is conclusive proof of the solicitude which was 
felt by a majority of that body that a Bank charter, in some 
pe, should pags. Such is the history of the failure of another 
ofthe attempts to which the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
alluded. > 

5. But, sir, the great object of restoring the currency was far 
frorn being abandoned, ‘shere was an all-pervading impres- 
sion that nothing but a National Bank could relieve the Go- 
vernment, and, consequently, at the next session of Congress 
the House of Representatives resumedthe subject. Another 
memorial from New York was referred to tne Committe of 
Ways and Means, of which Mr. Eppes continued tobe the 
chairman. On the 10th October, 1814, that committee made a 
Yeporion the finances of the Government, embacing four reso- 
lutions, none of which contained a proposition for a Bank. 
Upon a reference of that reportto a Committee ofthe Whole, 
the latter committee amended the resolutions by the addition of 
three others, one of which declared that's is expedient to esta- 
blish a narional Bank with branches in the several Siates.” 
This resolution was adopted by the House—aves 93,nays 34;and 
having been referred to the Committee of Ways and Means, 
that commiitee, on the 71h November reported a bill to incor- 
porate a Bank of the Uniied States. In consequence, however, 
of differences of opinion respecting the details, and for 
rah reason alone, the bill was rejected on the 28h November, 

However, sir, on the 2dofthe fol'owing month of December, 
a simi ar bill was reported in the Senate. Such was the belief 
ofthe necessity of a bank of some sort, that it passed that body 
on the 9th ofthe same month. Iq its progress through the 
House of Representatives that bill also proved to be unaccep- 
table tothe majority, and it was rejected, on its final passage, 
by the casting vote of the Speaker, (Mr. Cheves of South Car- 
olina.} A motionto reconsider was made and carried, one 
hundred and seven voting in che affirmative, and fifty-four m 
the negative. The bill was then recommitted; and, on itsreturn 
to the House in an amended form, it passed— not unanimously, 
sir, but by a vote ofone hundred and twenty to thirty-seven ! 
The amendments of the [louse were concurred in by the Senate, 
and the bill passed both Houses. President Madison withheld 
his approbation, and returved itto the Senate with his objec: 
tions. These objections, it 19 well known, did not arise from 
any scruples respecting its conformity to the Constitution. On 
the contrary, sir, he said: 

“Waiviag the quesiion of the constitutional authority of the 
Legislature to establish an incorporated bank, as being prectu- 
ded, in my judgment, by repeated recognitions, under varied 
circumstances, of the validity of such a institution in acts of 
the Legislative, Executive, and Judicial branches of the Go- 
vernment, accompanied by indications, in different modes, ofa 
concurrence of the general will ofthe nation, the proposed 
bank does not appear to be calculated to answer the purposes 
of reviving the public credit, of providing a national medium of 
circulation, and of aiding the Treasury by facilitating the in- 
dispensable anticipations “the revenue, and by affording to the 
public moredurable loans.’* 

Phe veto of the Presid -nt did not prevent further efforts to 

incorporate a Bank. On the 6th of February, Mr. Barbour of 
Virginia, with the leave of the Senate, introduced another bill. 
Y; passed that body, but its progress through the House was in- 
terrupied and suspended by a great and unexpected event—the 
treaty of peace with Great Britain, Tae struggling energies of 
the friends of the Government relaxed on the reception of the 
intelligence. Mr. Lowndes moved, in the House, the indefinite 
postponement of the bill from the Senate—“not,”’ he said, “from 
any hosuhty toa National Bank,” but because, tin the frag- 
ment of the session that then remained,” “Congress could not 
establish a Bank halfsu eligible or hal! so durable as they could 
ata future session.” Mr, Forsyth of Georgia made an effort to 
commi: the bill, but that House, evidently with great rejuc- 
tanco, ¢2etained the motion to postpone by the close vote of 74 
to 73. 
6. The next precedent occurred in 1816. Upon the recom- 
mendation of Mc. Madison and his secretary of the Traasury, 
(Mr. Dallas] the charter of the second Bank ofthe Unitec States 
was passed. The bill originated in the House of Represen:atives, 
under the fostering care of the honorable Senator from South 
Carobna (Mr. Catsioun,}] and, having ı assed both Houses by 
decisive ma‘oriries, it received the sanction of Presidint Madi- 
son on the 10th April, 1816. 

7. The bill of 1832 was presented to the Senate by a distin. 
guished Senator from Massachusetts, (Mr. Webster.] Its ob- 
ject was to continue in force the charter of the Bank for twenty 
years. On its final passage through that body, the vote stood, 
yeas 28, nays 20, It passed the Honse of Representatives by a 
Vote of 107 to 85. On the lOth July, 1832, President Jackson 
returaed it, with his objections, to the Senate. j 

Such are the precedents which your legislation presents, 
bearing upon the question of the constitutional power of Con- 
gress to incorporate a Bans of the United States; and itis in 
View of such reiterated affirmaiions of the power that the hono- 
rable Senator from Pennsylvania has declared that, regaiding 
‘the repeated aitempts to establish a Bank which have faile, 
Congress have much oftener decide against the power than in 
its favor. I may now, sir. venture the assertion that, since the 
commencement of the Government, the legislative department 
has never disclaimed the power, Imay venture the assertion, 
that no single power, derivable from the Constitation, of the 
existence of whith well founded doubts have been at any time 
en‘ertained, has been so firmly established by legislative recog: 
ni ions as the one we are now considering. 

‘What, then, sir, does this array of accumulated precedents 
mean? Are they to have no obligatory influence upon the ac: 
tion of the Government? Are we still where we were in 1791, 
when the question of the power of Congress to create a Bank 
was, for the first time, started? Have we taken nostep towards 
ita final determination? Can it be, as the Senator from Virgi- 
nia has suggested, that “itis yet an unsettied and open ques- 
tion?” andis it destined forever “to remain so in the public 
judgment?” : 

Sir, with ali respect for the opinions of gentlemen, Iam com: 
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pelled to say that, in my opinion, such a doctrine is subversive 
of great principles closely connected with the durability of the 
Constitution. Ifthe construction of its doubtful powers can 
never be established by precedent, thuse powers must 
continue to be dangerous sources of collision between the de- 
partments of the Government, and of agitation of the public 
mind. You will have no landmarks to guide you,.butthe few 
specific powers wh‘chare granted in the Constitution. All else 
is liable to perpetuat fluctuation. Nothing is ascertained—no- 
thing settled—except what the Constitution in terms has ascer- 
tained and settled; and your Government, instead of being a sys- 
tern of well-adjusted parts, or a system susceptible of adjust- 
ment by frequent recognitions of its contested powers, isa mass 
a loose and floating elements, threatening incessantly its own 
dissolution. 

Sir, such cannot he the true principles of the Constitution of 
the United States; and, in support of what Isay, 1 appeal to 
the opinions of men, whose sagacious and wise counsels have in 
other times exerted a salutary influence over the minds of their 
country men. 

In the conclusion of an able official letter on the subjectof a 
National Bank, addressed to Mr. Crawford, on the 30th of Janu- 
ary. 1811, Mr Secretary Gallatin thus spoke: 

“I have not advertcd to the question of constitutionality, 
whichis not a subject of Ciscussion forthe Secretary of the 
Treasury. Permit me, however, for my own sake, simply to 
state that the Bank charter having, for a number of years, been 
acted upon or acquiesced in as if constitutional, by all the cone 
stituted authorities of the nation, and thinking myself the use of 
the Bank to be at present necessary for the exercise of the legi- 
timate powers of the General Government, the continuation of 
a Bank of the United States has no, in the view which I have 
been ableto take of the subject, appeared to me to be unconsti- 
tutional ” 

Mr, Dalas, when at the head of the Treasury Department, 
was still more explicit. “In making a proposition for the esta- 
blishment of a National Bank,” he said, ina communication to 
Mr. Eppes, on the 17th of Ociober, 1814: 

“EF cannot be insensible to the high authority of the names 
which have appeared in opposition to that measure on constitu- 
tional grounds. It would be presumption to conjecture that the 
sentiments which actuated the opposidon have passed away; 
and yet it would be denying to experience a great practical ad- 
vantage were we to suppose that a difference of times anit cir- 
cumstances would not produce a corresponding diflerorce in the 
opinions of the wisest as well as the purest of men, But, in the 
present case, a change of private opinion is not material to the 
success of the proposition for establishing a National Bank. Tn 
the administration of human affairs, there must bea period 
when discussion shall ceasz,and decision shall become abso- 
lute. A diversity of opinion may honorably survive ihe con- 
test; but, upon the genuine principles of a representative Go- 
vernme.t, the opinion of ibe mafority can ak: ne be carried into 
action.” “When. thereiore, we have marke the existence of a 
National Bank, fora period of twenty years, with all the sanc- 
tions of the legislative, executive, and judicial authorities; 
when we have seen the dissoluiion ofone institution, and heard 
aloud and continued call for the establishment of another; 
when, under these circumstances, neither Congress nor the 
several States have resorted to the power of amendment, can it 
be deemed a violation of the right of private opinion to consider 
the constiuuionality of a National Bank asa question forever 
settled, and at rest?” 

In justice, Mr President, tothe honorable Senator from Penn- 
syl!vania, I cannot pass without notice, in this connection, the 
strang opinions ofa distinguished memter af the political party 
to which he befongs—I mean a late “ecreiary of the Treasury, 
Mr. McLane, of Delaware. He was, at the period when those 
opinions were delivered, deservedly high m the carfidence of 
President Jackson and of his party, as is manifest not only from 
the position which he held in his Cabinet, but from his subse- 
quent appointment to a most important foreign mission. On 
the 7th December, 1831, when the people of the United States, 
without regard to party differences, were full of anxiety on the 
subject of the Bank, Mr. McLare transmitted to Congress his 
annual report on the finances. . 

After adverting to an ordinance of the Congress of 1781, con- 
vened under the Articles of Confederation. incorporating the 
Bank of North America, and to tho aid afforded by that in- 
stitution to the Colonies inthe war of Independence, he pro- 
ceeded to say: ee 

©The authority of the*present Government to create an Insti- 
tution fr the same purpeses cannot be lese cicar. Tt has, more- 
over, the sanction of the executive, legislaiive, and judicial au- 
thorities, and of a majority of the people of the United States, 
from the organizaticn of the Government to the present time. If 
public opinion cannot be consider Ithe infalible poundes, it 
js among the soundest commentators of the Constitution, Tt is 
undoubtedly the wisest guide, and the only effective check, to 
those to whom the administration of the Constizugon is Coie 
fided, and it is helieved that, in free and enlightened States, 
the harmony, not less thaa the welfare. of the community ìs 
best promored by jeceiving as settled those great questions of 
public policy in which the constituted authorities have long 
coveurred, and in which they have been sustained by the ure- 
guivocal expression of the will of the people 


The views of Mr. Madison were preeented at length in a let- 
terto Mr. Ingersoll of Pennsylvania, in 1§31. containing hisrea- 
sons fm the approval of the charter of 1816. 1 must content 
myself with a singls extract: 

“The act (he observed) origin k 
had undergone ampie discussion in its passi tbrough the 
several branches of the Government. It had been carried into 
execution throughout a period of twenty years, with annual 
legislative recognitions; in one instance, indeed, with a posilive 
ramification of i into a new State, and with the entire acqui- 
escence of all the Jocal authorities, as well as the pation at 
large: to allof which may be added a decreasing prospect of 
any change in the public opinion averse to the constitution- 
ality of auchan institution. A veto from the Execntive, under 
these circumstances, with an admission of the expediency and 
almost necessity of the measure. would have been a defiance 
of all the obligations derived from a course of precedents 
amounting to the requisite evidence of the national judgment 
and mtention.”” 

The Senator from Pennsylvania, with commendabie candor, 
acknowledged that ‘no man holds in higher estimation than he 
does the memory of Chief Jus-ice Marshall.” The opinion of 
that illustrious jurist is, therefore. entitled to his respect. Tn 
the decision of the case cf McCulloch against the State of Ma- 
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ryland—a decision which wili “stand the test of human scrutiny, 
of talents. and of time’—he thus expressed himself; 

“The first question made in the cause is, have Congress the 
power to incorporatea Bank? Ithas been truly said that this 
can scarcely be considered an open quesiion, entirely unpre: 
judiced by the former opinions of the nation respecting it. 
‘The principle now contested was introduced at a very early 
period of our history, has been recognised by many succes- 
sive Legislatures, and has been acted upon by the judicial-de- 
partment, in cases of peculiar delicacy, as a law of undoubted 
obligation. j 

“jt will not be denied thata bold and daring usurpation might 
be resisted after an acquiescencestill longer and more complete 
than this. But is conceived that a doubtful question—one 
onwhich human reason may pause, and the human judg- 
ment be suspended—in the decision of which the great prin- 
ciples of liberty are not concerned, but the respective powers 
of thase who are equally the representatives of the people are 
to be adjusted, if not put at rest, by the practice of the Govern- 
meni, ought to receive a considerabie impression from that 
praciics. An exposition of the Constitution, deliberately ea- 
tablished by legislative acts, on the faith of which an immense 
property has been advanced, ought not to be lightly disre- 
garded,” 

But, whatever may be the respect of the henorable gentleman 
from Pennsylvania for the memory of the late Chief Justice of 
of the United States. Lam about to refer to one whore opinions 
upon thissubject will, I flatter my self, have great weight with 
him; they are the opinions of President Jackson. On more oc- 
casions than one that distinguished ind vidual felt himself sus. 
tained, in the exercise of some of the strongest measures of his 
administration, by legislative precedents—by the examples of 
his predecessors. and by te practice of the Government. ` | 

Sir,that highest and most dangerous of all powers of thie 
Government—the Executive power of removal from office--I 
do not say for opini-n’s sake, but for any cause—whence did 
President Jackson Jertveit? From the enumerated powers of 
the Constitution? No, sir, not at all; the Constitution no where 
bestows it. ‘tis, then, a constructive power, and is to be main. 
tained, if maintained at all, by reason and argument, Well, 
sir, when President Jackson discharged Mi. Duane for his diso- 
bedience of an Executive command to remove the deposites of 
Government from the Bank of the United States, how did heac- 
quit himselfbefore Congress and the nation tor the exercise of 
a power sn violent as, under the circumstances, that was admit- 
tedto have been? By an appeal to the express terms ofthe Con- 
stitution? No: but “by the contemporaneous construction of that 
instrument, and the uniform practice under it.” “The power of 
yemoval,” he said in his pretest against the proceedings of the 
Senate in 1834, “wasa tonic of sriemn debate in the Congress of 
1789, while organizing the administrative departments of the 
Government: and it was finally decided that the President de- 
rived from the Constitution the power of removal so far as it 
regiris that department for whose acts he is responsible.” 
“Herr, then,” he added, “we have the concurrent authority of 
President Washington, of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, nnmbers of whom had taken an active partin the conven+ 
tion which framed the Constitution, ard in the S.ate convenvions 
which adopted it, thatthe President derived an unqualified 
power of removal from that instrument itself”? p 

Congress decided that the power existed under the Constitu- 
tion; and “the actas it passed.” said President Jackson, “has 
always been considered as a full expression of the sense of 
the Legislature on thisimportamt part of the American Consti- 
tution ” mar 

Again, sir, as to the tariff. The Constitution has not, in 
terms, conferred upon Congress the power to impcse duties “on 
imports forthe protection of our own manufactures; and’ the 
existence of the power has long been disputed. Inhis second 
annual message President Jackson affirms it to exist; and having, 
by atrain of irresistible arguments, satisfied his own mind upon 
tho subject, he said: M 

“fr thisconclusion I am confirmed, as well by the opinions of 
President Washington, Jefferson, Madsen, and Monroe, who 
have each repeatedly recommended the exercise of this right un- 
der the Constitution. as by the uniform practice of Congress, the 
continued acquiescence of the States, and the general under- 
standing of the people.” g Sear 

A still strongsr illustration of the views of President Jackson 
occurs in his message of 1830, containing his objections to the 
Maysville road b The power of Congress to make internal 
improvements, Hike those which have been alluded to, was a 
contested power, He admitted its existence, in cases where, 
the works tobe construcied were national, nor local in their 
character. Having referred, in the progress of his argument, 
to examples ofits exercise by preceding Administrations ofthe 
Government. andto the “admonitocy proofof the force of im- 
plication” which those examples furnished; and having avow- 
ed that it was ‘the duty ofallto look to that sacyed instrument 
(the Constitution) instead of the statute book,” he was of opi- 
nion, nevertheless, that— a heen te 

“Phe public good and thenatnre of our political institutions 
required thatindividual differences should yield to a well settled 
acquiescence ofihe proper and Confederate authorities in par- 
ticular constructions ofthe Constitution on doubtful points. Not 
to concede this much.” he declared, “to the spirit of our institu- 
tions would impair their stability, and defeat the objects ofthe 
Constitution.” ý Í 

it remains for metoadd to this mass of cancurrent testi- 
mony. favorable tothe efficacy of legislative precedents, the un- 
equivocal declaration, almost testementary, of. that: distin- 
guished man who hasrecently descended with so many regrets 
tothe graye: A i aaae : NRE 

uT consider it” said President Harrison, in his inaugural 
apeech, “the right ond privilege of the people to decide disputed 
points of the Constitution arising from the general grant of 
power to Congress to carry jnto, effect the powers express! 
given; and Ihehieve with Mr. Madison tha! ‘repeated recogni- 
tions, under varied citcumstances, In acts of ‘he legislative, ex. 
ecutive, and judicial branches of the Guvernn-ent, accompanied 
by indications in different modes ofthe concurrence of the gene- 
ral will ofthe nation, afford to the Presiden: sufficient authority 
for his considering such disputed point as seitled.”” : 

`I have now, I trast, Mr. President, sufficiently maintained 
the position which I ventured io assume, that Congress have 
never, in any instance. refused ta exercise the power to incor- 
porate a Bank of the United States on constitutional grounds. 
Ia the view which I e attempted of the legislative pro. 
ceedings relating to that institution, I am unconscious of 
having omitted any thing, material to the issue between the 
Senators from Peansylvania and Virginia and myself. “The re» 
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sult is, that the authority of “precedents, legislative and ju 
dicial, is exclusively:on one side; and concludes the question 
of; constitutional: power, if, indeed, it can be concluded in that 


"Ru there ig another source of. authority to which! propose 
to call your attention..: It-is. the authority of the great,men by 
whom.fhat power has been solemnly affirmed. and maintained. 
we we, hear it proclaimed from’ a distinguished source on 
the. opposite side of this‘chamber that the passage of this bill will 


the Executive Department in 1789, he was fresh from the Con- 


offts constructive powers; as if ìt were not plainly impracticable 


tun could, inthe nature of things, be specifically granted. Sir, 
Antean no disrespect to the character of Mr. Jeiferson when I 
of his opinions of constitu- 
3 He opposed in 1791, the 
establishment of the first Bank of the United States because 
he could find no warrant for it in the Constitution; and yet 
he authorized the negotiation and ratified the treaty for the 
He disclaimed the national authority 
„Over the the aubject of internal improvement, and sanctioned 
an act for the construction ofthe Cumberland road. He de- 
nied the power of Congress to impose duties on imports for 
any other object than revenue. and yet, under the power to 
regulate commerce with foreiga nations, he recommended an 
embargo, at a time of pro‘ound peace, suspending commerce 
for a period indefinite, and therefore at the option of Con- 
(gress, unlimited in duration. Such were some of his peculiar 
views. Tam not about to condemn them. His opinion on 
the Bank, in 1791, was in opposition to the Opinions of the 
greater number of those by whom the Constitution was 
formed, the greater number of those by whom it has been 
administered, and, think | may safely add, the greater num. 
ber of the people of the United States. If, at a subsequent 
period ofhis life, hedid not change his opinion on the ques- 
tion of its constitutionality, there are reasons for believing that 
he concurred in considering that question settle! hy the ac. 
tion of Congress, the sanction of the State Governments, the 
acquiescence of the people, and the decisions of the judical 
department. 
ext to him in the cabinet was his compeer and rival Alex- 
ander Hamilton; than whom, of all statesmen to whom the 
Revolution gave birth, none have been more violently assailed, 
Tris not my purpose to eulogize him. Educated in the poliu. 
cal falih of his great antagonist, I can scarcely be regarded too 
partial to his original views of constitutional government. 
ut I am notafraid to do him justice, I will not shriok, on 
this or any other occasion, from acknowledging the obliga. 
tions which, as an American citizen, I owe to him for hig 
public services. Sir, by universal concession of friends and 
foes, he was a great anda shining light, Commencing his 
vareer before he had reached the age of maturity, he threw him- 
self with the ardor and impetuosity of youth into the contest 
for American liberty. After the close of the Revolution, he 
was associated with the leading political events of the coun: 
try. As much to him as to any other single individual, you 
are indebted for the triumph of that Constitution which is 
your glory and your strength. It cannot be denied that his 
early impressions of the best model of a free government were 
derived from the English Constitntion; but, whatever may have 
been his predilections for other forms, no sooner was the Con- 
stitution of the United States adopied by the Convention, than 
he became the most prominent, the most ardent, I was about 
to say, the ablest of its advocates. He affixed his signature to 
that instrument in the Convention that formed it. He defended 
it before the people, to whom it was referred for ratification 
with @ power of argument and a fervency of zeal that outstrip: 
ped all competition, and won for him golden opinions from 
every friend of good government. Of the manner in whick 
he sueceeded, Mr. Jefferson himself shall speak, Tn a letter 
to Mr. Madison, of the 18th November, 1788, he thus alludes 
to the essays of Publius on the Constitution, which were 
the joint produetion of Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Madison, and Mr. 
Jay: 
“With respect to the Federalist, the three authors had been 
named to me. Ireadit with care, pleasure, and improvement 
and was satisfied that there was nothing in it by one of those 
hands, and not a great deal by a second. I: dues the highest 
honor to the third, as being ia my opinion the bes: commentary 
on the principles of Government which was ever written.” 
Sir, this is high commendation—Laudari a viro luudato. 
Mr. Hamilton was then but thirty years of ace, In 1789, he 
was Called by Washington to the responsible post of Secretary 
ofthe Treasury. His efforts to regulate the finances and esta» 
blish the publie eredit were as unremitted as they were 
suesessful. He xedtreed the former to a syslen, and placed 


the latter on a permanent basis. One of his leading measures 
for the accomplishment of those objects was a National Bank. 
His argument ia support of it has never been satisfactorily 
answered, . k 

The remaining members of the cabinet were men of high 
pretensions. General: Knox, of the army of the Revolution, 
was appointed to the Department of War, and Edmund Ran 
Golph, of Virginia, a gentleman of acknowledged professional 
eminence—who Lad belonged to the Convention that formed 
the Cunstitution, and to the Virginia Convention that ratified 
it—became the Attorney General. 

In 1791, Congress took up the subject of the finances and 
the currency, involved in the proposition of the Secretary of 
the Treasury for the establishment of a National Bank. That 
venerable Assembly was composed, in part, of men who had 
been in the councils of the Confederation. Pending the Revo- 
lution, the necessity of such an institution, as a financial in- 
strument, had been felt and acknowledged. The year 1789 was 
one of extreme depression in the affairs of the States. The Go- 
vernment was without money and without credit. The army, 
for want of the means of subsistence, was on the verge of dis- 
solution, As a temporary expedient, a Bank was established 
by subscription, for the purpose of supplying the army with 
provisions, which continued for one year only, In May, 1781, 
Congress, upon the recommendation of Robert Morris, who 
had teen appointed to the office of Superintendent of Finance, 
adopted a resolution “approving the plan of a National Bank 
in these United States;” and, on the 31st December following, 
they passed “an ordinance to incorporate the subscribers to the 
Bank of North America.” The effect of the measure was as 
instantaneous as it was efficient. Private and public credit 
revived. The financial operations of the Government were 
strengthened and facilitat-d. The cause of independence re- 
ceived a fresh impulse. When, therefore, under the new order 
of things, produced by a change in the form of the Constitution, 
asimilar measure was proposed, it had the singular advantage 
ofa salutary experience in its behalf. But that was notits only 
advantage. In the Congress of 1791 were many members who 
belonged to the Convention of 1787. There were in the Senate, 
John Langdon, of New Hampshire; Rufus King and Caleb 
Strong, of Massachusetts; Oliver Esworth and Wm. S. John- 
son, of Connecticut; Robert Morris, of Pennsylvania; Richard 
Bassett and George Read, of Delaware; Pierce Butler, of South 
Carolina; and William Few, of Georgia:' And in the House of 
Representatives, Nicholas Gilman, of New Hampshire; Elbridge 
Gerry of Massachusetts; Roger Sherman, of Connecticut; 
George Clymer and Thomas Fitzsimmons, of Pennsylvania; 
Abraham Baldwin, of Georgia; Daniel Carroll, of Maryland; 
James Madison, of Virginia; and Hugh Williamson, of North 
Carolina, As well upon the expediency of establishing a Bank, 
as upon the constitutional power of Congress, they were divided 
in opinion; but two-thirds of their number ceclared, on their 
oaths, that they believed the power to exist, and voted for the 
Bank. The deliberations of the Senate were not then conducted 
in the same public manner that they now are. The journal, 
however, sheds abundant light upon the subject, 

The bill to incorporate the Bank was first reported in the Se- 
nate. The yeas and nays were not taken on its final passage. 
‘The test question seems to have been on a motion to strike out 
that section which provided that no other Bank should be estab- 
lished, by any future law of Congress, during the continuance 
of the corporation. The Senate refused, by a large major ity. to 
strike out—Messrs. Butler and Few voting in the affirmative; 
an l Messrs. Bassett, Elsworth, Johrison, King, Langdon, Mor- 
ris, Read, and Strong, in the negative. The House decided the 
main question by a majority of nineteen—yeas 39, nays 20— 
Messrs. Clymer, Fitzsimmons, Gilmer, Gerry, and Roger Sher- 
man, in the affirmative; and Messrs. Kaldwin, Carroll, Madison, 
and Williamson, in the negative. 

‘Fhe bill passed both houses, and was presented to President 
Washington for his concurrence. I need not remind you, sir, 
that he was P;esident of the Convention that formed the Consti? 
tution, He consulted his Cabinet, and found them equally 
diviced—Mr, Hamilton and Gen. Knox affirming the constitu- 
tionality, and Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Randolph denying it. He 
required their opinions in writing; and, after the most candid 
and mature deliberation, he approved the bill, and it became a 
Jaw of the land. 

Thus, then, sir, itappearsthat, of the twenty-two members of 
the Convention of 1787—including General Washington, Mr, 
Hamilton and Mr. Randolph, who gave their opinions on ihe 
Bank charter of 1791—fifteen admitted the power of Congress, 
under the Constitution, to pass it; and seven were Opposed to 
its passage. Such is a brief legislative history of the Bank of 
the United States, and such the preponderance of the members 
of the Federal Convention in favor of the charter. 

In March, 1801, Mr. Jefferson went into the office of Presi- 
dent. We have witnessed his opposition to the creation of the 
Bank. On the 23d of March, 1804, he approved an act of Con- 
gress authorizing that institution “to establish offices of dis. 
count and deposite in any part of the Territories or dependencies 
of the United States, in the manner andon the terms prescribed” 
by the charter. 

In February, 1807, Congress passed “an act to punish frauds 
committed on the Bank of the United States.” jt declared the 
forging or counterfeiting the notes or checks of the Bank to be 
felony, and inflicted a punishment of not less than three nor 
more than ten years’ imprisonment for a violation of its provi- 
sions. Mr. Jefferson concurred in the ssageof the jaw. 

Sir, it is difficult to perceive how cither af these measures 
could have received his signature, if he retained the opinion 
that the Bank was unconstitutional. Howstands the argument 
inrespect to the last mentioned act? Congress, in violation of 
its constitutional authority, charters a Bark with the power of 
issuing notes of circulation. To preven: the commission of 
frauds upon the Bank, by the counterfeiting of its notes, a law 
heavily penal ia itscharacter isinterposed. Its effect may be to 
deprive an American citizen of his liberty for a_period of ten 
years. It is set to the President of the United States for his 
approbation. He sanctions it. believing the charter of the Bank 
from which the counterfeited notes emanate to be unconstitn- 
tional and void. Can it be, sir, that the chief Executive officer 
of the Government, whose high duty is to protect the constitu- 
ent body from unjust no less than unconsiitntional legislation, 


. could with such convictions, bestow his approbation upon such 


anact? It was stated by a distinguished re resentative fr 

Kentucky, [Mr. McKee,Jin the debate upon Tne Bank of 1818, 
ihata citiaen of that State had been In imprisonment under the 
law of 1807; that application had been made to My. Jefferson to 
pardon the offence; and that the pardon was refused. And yet 
we have it from Mr. Jefferson himself, that, when he came jato 
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the Executive office, he released from prison, without trial, 
those who had become obnoxious to the alien and sedition law, 
upon the ground that it was unconstitutional, and therefore 
no law. 

Mr. President, the charter of the first Bank expired in 1811, 
Two years before that took place—in March, 1808—the stock. 
holders presented a memorial to Congress for a renewal of the 
charter. And now, sir, at that period, from {808 to 1811, who 
were its prominent friends? The memorial was offered in the 
House of Representatives by a member from New York, and 
by order of the House, was referred to Mr. Gallatin, then at the 
head of the Treasury Department, to report his opinion on the 
subject to the next session, eel 

OF go distinguished a financier as Mr. Gallatin it is unneces- 
sary for me to speak at large. Associated in the councils, identi- 
fied with the measures, no man stood higher in the confidence 
of Mr. Jefferson. He was not only his political associate—he 
was hisintimate personal friend. Strongly opposed to the prin- 
ciples of the Federal party, he was a plain, unadulterated De- 
mocratic Republican. His political faith was wholly unim- 
peachable. No Secretary of the Treasury has united to a 
greater extent the confidence of the Republican parry in his ta- 
Jents, his integrity, his patriotism, and his attachment to the 
priociptes that brought that party into power. 

On the 3d of March,. 1609, Mr, Jeffersou’s term of service ex- 
pired. Onthe 2d ofthat month Mr, Gal'atin made his report 
to the House of Representatives, communicating, in compliance 
with their order, his opinion concerning the Bank, Ihave al- 
ready shown you, sir, that he admitted it to be constitutional. 
It remains to show what he thoughtofits expediency. 

“The advantages derived by the Government from the Bank 
may be reduced,” he said, “to the following heads: 1. Safekeep- 
ing of the public moneys. This applies not only to moneys al- 
ready in the Treasury, but also to those in the hands of the prin- 
cipal collectors, of the Commissioners of Loans, and of several 
other officers, and affords one cf the best securities against de- 
linquencies. 2. Transmission of public moneys. As the col- 
Jections will always, in various quarieys of the extensive terri- 
tory ef the Union, exceed or fal! short of the expenditures in the 
same places, a perpetual transmission of money or purchase 
of remittances, at the risk and expense of the United States, 
would become necessary, in order to meet those demands; but 
this is done by the Bank at its own risk and expense, for every 
place where one of its branches is established, which embraces 
all paymenis of importance, 3, Collection of the revenne. The 
punctuality of payments intr duced by the banking systern, and 
the facilities afforded by the Bank to the importers indebted for 
revenue bonds, are amongst the causes which have enabled the 
United States to collect with so great facility, and so few losses, , 
the large revenue derived from the impost. 4. Loans;” and he 
concludes the whole by stating, “that the Bank itself would 
form an additional bond of common interestand union amongst 
the several States.” 

It is not unworthy of consideration that, atthe date of this re- 
port, Mr. Gallatin wasa memterof Mr. Jefferson’s cabinet, if 
the latter was still oppossd to a Bank on constitutional grounds, 
the spectacle was exhibited of the financial officer of the Admi. 
nistration recommending to Congress a grcat measure of nation- 
al policy, which that body was forbidden to pass, and which the 
President, if it had been presented to him for his signature, 
could not haveapproved. Sir, itis scarcely probable that, dur. 
ing the interval ofa twelvemonth, from March, 1808, when the 
memorial of the stockholders was referred to Mr. Gallatin, to 
the same month in 1809, the President of the United States 
should not have been consulted by his Minister of Finance on so 
importanta question as the one submitted to him. Tam not 
conversant with the movements of cabinets, but itis difficult to 
suppose that Mr. Jefferson was profoundly ignorant of the in- 
tention of his Secretary to recommend to Congress the re-esta- 
blishment of the Bank. It is still more difficelt to suppose, if 
Mr. Jefferson regarded the Bank as unconstitutional, or, in the 
language of the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. CALHOUN, } 
incompatible with public liberty, that he should have been ac- 
cessary toa proposition so dangerous and alarming as that con. 
tained in the Secretary’s report. 
. But I will not press this point 
comeatonce tothe year 1811. 

Iaadverting to those, Mr. President, who at that period advo- 
cated the renewal of the bank, as they are exhibited on the list 
ot recorded votes,the eye falls upon the name ofa distinguished 
man, who although a leading member of the Federal party, was 
nevertheless conspicuous for his public spirit and his entire dis- 
regard of party ties when the interests and the honor of his 
country were at stake. E mean, of course, sir, James A. 
Bayard, of Delawaic. Ie was not only apatriot, he was a 
great constitutional lawyer; and, whether you consider his 
talents, his learning, his integrity, or his unwavering love of 
country, there are few men of any party whose opinions on 
constitutional questions are of higher authority. Ineed not add 
that he voted for the bank in 1811. 

Equal to him in patriotism, in intelect,and in the command. 
ing qualities of astatesman, but of adversé poinical principles, 
among the foremost of the active supporters of the bank was 
the great Southern Senator, William H. Crawford. At the 
mention of his name,Mr President, it would be no matter ofsur- 
prise if some gentlemen on the other side of this Hall were tore- 
coil from the developmentsto which his opinions may give 
rise, Ifthere was any one politician whose career was distin- 
guished hy hisadvocacy of the bank, and whose Position was 
uni zersally understodd, Mr. Crawford was the man. Yet sir, 
no fact: is more thoroughly interwoven with the history of 
parties in this country than that the late President, Mr. Van 
Buren, was his strong friend in his canvass forthe Presidency 
in 1824. It eannot,1 believe, be denied that he was for Mr. 
Crawford fitst, for Mr. Crawford last, and for no other indi- 
vidual but Mr. Crawford, until the Jast hope of his election was 
abandoned. 

Sir, it is per’ectly well known that the opinion of Mr. @raw- 
ford had undergone no change on the bank nestion. In the 
revolutions of parties he had not faltered. Ve stocd in 1824 
where he stood so proudly in 1811, when, Jolowing the dic- 
tates of his own judgment, he separate.i himseif for a time from 
the party with which he was associated, and voted with the 
Federal party forthe bank. He had given by this movement 
the highest possible proof of the earnestness of his convictions 
of the great importance of the subject. I said that he had not 
changed his ground, and, in support of the declaration, I take 
leave to read an extraet from a letter written by hin. to Mr, Jn- 
gersoll in 1831: 

“The opinion which I formed ofthe Bank of the United States 
when I wasa member of (he Senate was the result of a careful 
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examination of the Constitution of the United States, made with- 
out any preconceived opinions. That opinion is recorded in 
two speeches which I made in the Senate in 1811. Since that 
time I have had no occasion of reviewing the question. My 
opinion remains unaltered. S 

ug was Secretary of the Treasury more that eight years, and 
during that time Thad ample evidence of the great uulity ‘of a 
Bank of the United States in managing the fiscal concerns of 
the Union. I am persuaded that no man, whatever his 
preconceive | opinions may be, can preside over the ‘freasury 
a year without being deeply impressed with the expe- 
diency of the United States Bank in conducting the finances of 
the Union. 

“The provision of the Constitution which gives Congress the 
power lo pass all laws which may be necessary and proper to 
carry into effect the enumerated powers, gives Congress the 
right to pass the bank bill, unless alaw most proper to carry 
into effect the power to collect and distribute the revenue should 
be excluded by that provision.”? 

Tt will not dota say, Mr. President, thatthe Bank question 

was not as important in 1824. as it now isor has ever been. if 
Mr. Crawford, instead of Mr. Adams, had administered the Ga- 
vernment, and administered it, as his fiends believed he would 
have done, to the satisfaction of the nation, his second term of 
service would have covered the whole period of the agitation of 
the question of the renewal of the charter. Presideat Jackson 
alluded to it in his message to Congress in 1829; and in 1832, dur- 
ing the last year of his first Presidential term, the great battle 
for the rechatter was fought in these Halls. if Mr. Craw ford 
had been elected. the strong probability 1s that the battle would 
have been fought during his Administration. And how fought, 
sir? Fought iviamphanty for the Bank; fought under the ban- 
ner of Mr. Crawford, acd with his powerful influence in its 
support. Jf, I repeat, with the aid of Mr. Van Buren, Mr. 
Crawford had become the President in 1824, we should not be 
debating the subject; a Bank of the United States would now 
be in existence, and the “snater monstorum, the mother of 
monsters” of the Senator f om Missouri, would not be a mere 
figment of the imagination. Sir, what are the factis? What de 
your journals show? The Bank bill of 1832 passed the Senate, 
as I have once before observed, by the decisive vote of twenty- 
eight to twenty. It passed the House of Representatives—that 
body which comes fresh from the hands of the people—that 
body which ought to be,and I trust is, the mirror of the senti- 
ments of the people of the United States, by a triumphant ma. 
jority-—a majority such as is seldom witnessed on any great na- 
tional question~a majority which, in some instances, carried 
whole States along with it. For, let me tell the honorable Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania what, I am sure, will give him no pain, 
that it passed the two Houses of Congress with the votes of both 
the Senators, and of twenty-four out of the twenty-five Repre- 
sentatives from the Demorratic State of Pennsylvania, who 
were present and voted! Now who doubts, who for one mo- 
ment doubts, that if Mr. Crawford bad been the President, he 
would have executed the will of the people, as expressed 
through their Representatives, and approved the Bank bill of 
1832)" Had such been the result, Mr. Van Buren, with all his 
devotion to Democracy, with all his horror of the Bank, would 
have been an accessory before the fact to the re-establishment of 
that institution, and the monster, with his ald, would at this 
moment be devouring the liberties of this country ! 
bz But I hasten to a more recent period. 
F Mr, President,the power of party crushed the Bank in 1811. 
Never did the Republican party commit a more signal ora 
more grievous error, and most grievously did they repent of it. 
Sir, what followed? Two years had scarcely elapsed before the 
same party suddenly shifted their position. The measure which 
in 181{ was unconstitutional and incxpedient, beceme in 1814, 
both constitutional andexpe tient. The war of 1812 had inter- 
vened. It was declared under the auspices of national appro- 
bation and support. It was prosecuted under the heavy em- 
barrassments of a bankrupt Treasury and a prostrate currency. 
And now, sir, during the progress of the war, what was the 
condition of your affairs? Your gallant navy covered itself 
_ withgtory. But your army? Sir, lam sure I shall be pardoned 
if Ispare you tho painful rehearsal of its sufferings and its de- 
feats. The fleets of the eneiny penetrated your bays and 
hovered upon your seaboard, and menaced your cities; your 
frontier was invaded, and the unprotected inhabitants driven 
into the interior; your Capital fell intó the hands: f the enemy; 
the national councils were agitated and enfeebled by a great and 
influential parry opposed to the leading measures of the Admi- 
nistration; States were in hostile array against the Government 
of the Union, and the Union itself was in fearful danger; the 
whole political firmament was “hung with black; “bad men 
threatened and good men trembled for the safety of the Consti- 
tution; “to make confusion worse confounded,” the credit of 
the Goverament was gone; and the country was suffering in all 
the departments of its commerce and its industry. The breath 
of party, like the pestilent breath of the sirocco, had breathed 
upon iis fair and fertile fields, and it wasa desert. A sound 
and uniform currency is the life-blood of the Government— 
that had become poisoned at it its very fountain, anda gigantic 
nation was almost prostratein the dust, Such, sir, without 
exaggeration, was your deplorable condition pending the war 
of I8i2, Fortunately, most fortunately for the.Government, 
the man of the Constitution was at its head Mr. Madison, as 
has been seen, had opposed the Bank of 1791. He did not be- 
lieve it, then, to be necessary and proper to carry into effect 
any of the enumerated powers of the Constitution. He thought 
shénational fiuances could be successfully conducted without 
it. - But the necessities of the war had satisfied him that he was 
mistaken. He renounced his opinion and changed his ground. 
With him changed. almost to a man, the party which ha! voted 
down the Bank in 1S1. Seldom, in the history cf paries, has 
there been so sudden, so thorough, so violent a revolution of 
public sensiment, and of the conduct of public men consequent 
from it, The Federal party changed their ground also. The 
friends of the Bank in 1811 were its opponents in 1816; its for- 
mer enemies became tts warm frie nds. 

Amongthe foremost in the ranks of the Republican party. 
of that day, intalent, in zeal, in knowledge of the causes of 
the public embarrassments, in sympathy for the wants of the 
Government and the condition of the people, stood the then 
master spiritof the South in the House of Representatives=- 
the honorable Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Cannoun.] 
Seldom has it been ihe fortune of any statesman te oscupy ak 
eminence s9 enviableand commanding. Throughoat this ex- 
tended country, in all the departments of its labor and trade— 
in every State and Territory and neighborhood—wherever a 
depreciated paper dollar circulated or a bank had stopped spe: 
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cie payments—every where the services of the honorable gen- 
ey were requited by the well-earned plaudits of his coun- 
rymen. ; 

[Mr Carnown rose and said that he was opposed tothe Bank 
in 1814 and 1815 j 

Ispeak now, Mr. M. continued, of the Bank of 1816, and I 
am about to refer to a celebrated argument of the Senator from 
South Carolina, delivered duriag that year in the House of Re- 
presentatives—not, however, with the view of placing him iu 
an inconsistent and contradictory attitude before the country 
If the honorable Senator has thought proper to change his po- 
sition; if, believing the Bank charter constitutional in 1816, he 
believes it unconstitutional now; if, entertaining the opinion 
then that it was the life-preserving measure of the Govern- 
ment, he deems it now monstrous, and revolutionary, and de 
structive of the public liberty—why, sir, it is no business of 
mine or the Senate. Ihave nothing to do withthe motives of 
the Senator’s public conduct, but I must be allowed to rely on 
the authority of his name, and to advert toan argument which 
swayed the mind of the nation twenty-five years ago, in the 
hone that the same consequence may result to it again. 

On the occasion of taking up the Bank billin, Committee of 
the Whole in February, 1816. the Senator from South Carolina 
opened the debate withan argument of distinguished ability. 
Ile proposed to discuss general principlesonly, without reference 
to*the details of the bill, “The constitutional question had al- 
ready been so freely and frequently discussed that all had made 
up their mind onit;” and that also he declined to consider. “As 
to the question whethera National Bank would be favorable to 
the administration of the financesof the Government, it was 
one on which there was so Jile doubt that gentlemen wou)’ 
excuse him if he did not enter into it.” “Leaving these ques- 
tions, he proposed to examine the cause and state of the disor- 
ders of the currency, and whether it was in the power of Cen- 
gress by establishing a National Bank, to remove those disor- 

ers.” 

“As to the state of the currency of the nation, “the Senator 
proceeded to remark, “that it Was extremely depreciated, and 
in degrees varying according to the different secuons of the 
country;”? tha: it was “a stain on the public and private credit, 
and injurious to the morals of the community; that it “was 
opposed to the principles of the Federal Constitution;” that 
“che power was given to Congress by that instrument, in ex- 
press terms, to regulate the currency of the United States;” 
that ‘in pointof fact that power was not in their hands,” but 
was “exercised by banking institutions, ho longer responsible 
for the correctness with which they managed i4” that “in lieu 
of gold and silver they had a paper medium, unequally but 

enerally depreciated, which affects,” he said, “the trade and 
industry of the nation; which paratyzes the national arm; 
which gullies the faith, both public and private, of the United 
States;? “the righi? he continued, ‘of making money —an 
altribute of sovereign power—a sacred and important right— 
was exercised by two hundred and sixty hanks, scattered over 
every part of the United States, not responsible to any power 
whatever for their issues of paper.” 

He next «alluded tothe excess of those pnper issues—that 
“there were not in the vaults of all the banks more than fifteen 
millions of specie, with a capital amounting to about eighty- 
two-millions of dollars;? and “this,” he argued, ‘ was the true 
and only cause of the depreciation of the currency.” He then 
turned his attention to “the manner in which that excess had 
been produced—it was intimately connected with the suspen- 
sion of specie payments;” and “advantage had been taken of 
that suspension to issue still greater floods of it.° Besides, he 
said, “that banks had undertaken to do a new business; to 
make loans to the Government, not as brokers but as stock- 
holders; a practice wholly inconsistent with the system of 
specie payments.” He contended “that the existing state of 
things would not cure itself—that it rested with Congress to 
make them return to specie payments,” and “that iniroduced 
the subject of the National Bank.” 

“A National Bank,” he said, “paying specie itself, would 
havea tendency to make specie payments general, as well by 
its influence as its example.” Such an institution, with a ca- 
pital of thirty-five millions of dollars, “with the aid of the 
State banks that were ready to pay specie, would produce a 
powerful effect all over the Union.” “The restoration of 
specie payments would remove the embarraesments on the in- 
dustry of the country, and the stains from its private and pub- 
lic faith.” “It remained to see whether the House, without 
whose aid it was in vain to expect success in the object would 
have the fortitude t0 apply the remedy.” 

Such, Mr. President, were the views of the Senator from 
South Carolina in 1816; such his account of the state of the 
currency; such his opinion of the efficacy of a Bink as a re- 
medy for the pational embarrassments. I shall not stop to 
compare the picture drawn by him with the present deplorable 
condition of the circulating medium. Ineed not inquire to 
what extent your “right of making money—an attribute of 
sovereign power—a sacred and important right,” is now exer- 
cised—not by two hundred and sixty, but by nine hundred 
banks, “scattered over every part of the United States, net 
responsible to any power whatever for their issues of paper,” 
nor need I inquire to what extent this state of things “affects 
the trade of the nation,” “paralyzes the national arm,” and 
“snities the faith, public and private, of the United States.” 
1 leave the comparison to the Senate and the country. Sir, 
after the lapse of nearly twenty years, and after ample oppor- 
tunity had been afforded to test the accuracy of his views in 
1816, what in 1834 were the opinions of the distinguished 
Senator? Had the Bank failed in any of the purpsses for 
which it was created? Had it disappointed the expeciations 
of the people, or his expectations? No; it had indeed been 
revolutionary; but it revoluti ized the currency. It hai 
been sadly destructive of liberty; butit was tbe liberty of State 
banking corporations to flood the country with depreciated pa- 
per, and embarrass ati the operations of commerce and irade. It 
is proper, however, that the Senator should speak for himself. In 
his speech on the removal of the denositeson the 13:1 January, 
1834, the honorable gentleman said: Ape 

“Tam no partisan of the Bank—I am comected with it in no 
way, by moaeyeil or politicalties. 1 might say, with truth, that 
the Bank owes asmach to me as to any other i: dividnal ia the 
country, and I might even add that, had it not been for my ef- 
forts, it would not have been chartered. . 

ujpis eaid that the Bank had no agency, at jeast no efficient 
agency, in the restoration of specie payments in 1817; and that 
it had failed to furnish the country witha uniform and sound 
currency, as had been promised at its creation. Both of thess 
allegations I pronounce te be without just foundation: To ex 
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terinto a mintite examination of them would carry tire-too-far 
from the subject, and 3 must content myself with ‘saying that, 
having been on the political stage, without. interrupuony: from 
that day to this—having béen an attentive observer. of the ques- 
tion of the currency throughout the whole period—the Bank has 
been an indispensable agent in the restoration of specie pay- 
ments; that, without it, the restoration. could not have beanef- 
fected, short of an utter prostration of all. the moneyed institu - 
tions of the country, and an entire depreciation of bank paper; 
and that it has not only restored specie payments, but bas given 
a currency far more uniform between the extremes'ok/be.caim- 
try, than was anticipated, or even dreamed of, at the time: of its 
creation.” Eo oop yaj 
Having thus shown the prominent part taken by the: Senator 
from Soutk Carolina in the festablishment of the last ‘Bank:of 
the United States, allow mo next to inquive whorhis associates 
were in that great political movement. Who were thesmenjgo 
utterly regardless of the public welfare, or soignorañt ofthe 
powers of the Constitution, as to unite in the adoption of a mba- 
sure which is now denounced as pregnant ‘with danger to the 
liberties of the people? Who were they? «Why, sity Mr. 
Lowndes, of Scuth Carolina, the able and accomplished ¢ol- 
league ofthe Senator from that State; Mr. Cuthbert and Mr. 
Forsyth, of Georgia; the honorable Senator from Alabama IMr- 
Kine.]then a member of the House from North Carolina; Mr. 
Grosvenor. of New York; Mr. Ingham, of Pennsylvania; Mr. 
Clark and Mr. McKee, of Kentucky; Mr.-Pinkney, of Maryland; 
Mr. SouTHarn, of New Jersey; and Mr. Robertson of Louisiana. 
These were some of the men, who, knowing not what: they did, 
engaged in the work ofeapping the foundations of the Constitu- 
tion, and therewith the pillars of the Government under which 
we live! Sir, the presentadvocates of the Bank may safely, 
quite safely, it occurs to me, with such examples before them, 
commit thomselves to the judgment of posterity and of man- 
kind. i 
‘The bill received in the Senate the valuable assistance of 
such men as James Barbour, of Virginia, William T. Barry, 
of Kentucky, Jeremiah Morrow, of Ohio, and of every mem- 
ber, I believe, except twa, of the Republican party." It passed 
accordingly, and was approved by President Madison. On the 
Ist of January, 1817, the Bank went into operation, On the 
Ist of July, thereafter, the principal State banks resumed:the 
payment of gold and silver for their notes. Ina few years the 
nation rose from the humiliating condition. in which w system of, 
State banks anda deranged currency had placed it, and recom” 
menced ils march to wealth and greatness. Beyond any expe- 
rience of our own—beyoud the experience ofany ‘other people 
— its resources were developed, its energies ‘stren:thened, its 
magnificent proportions expanded and matured. if you were 
tu point to the period of your most healthful and exuberant 
prosperity, I cannot, I think, be mistaken in supposing that you 
would select the last. ten years ofthe administration of the late 
National Bank. Well, sir, asthe time approached when its 
charter would expire, the question ofrechartering it rose again. 
We have seen who its advocates were in 1791, in 1811, in 1816, 
Who were they of 1682 Sir, South Carolina again. (ook the 
lead inthe person ofone of her most distinguished sons. ‘Sel- 
dom hasa more luminous document issued irom the halls of this 
Capitol than the report of Mr. McDuffie in 1830. Cotrimensu- 
rately with the limits of the Union it was circulated and read 
with an avidity that was wholly without parallel; and Jitte 
doubt can be entertained that it prepared the way for thatdeci- 
sive expression of public opinion which occurred: on the final 
passage of the Bank bill through both Houses of Congress in 
1832; in theaccomplishment of which event Mr. McDuffie act- 
ed so able and so conspicuous apart. p 7 3 
The Bank part of the message of the President in 1830 was 
referred in the Senate to the Committee on Finance, at the head 
of which was the venerable Senator from Maryland. (General 
Samuel Smith.) He wasa Democrat, a8 my friend: frum Vir- 
ginia would say, of the “most straitest sect.” He was a mer- 
chant, I believe, sir, of large and accurate experience of the 
commercial afiairs of this country. He was then a leading 
member of the Jackson party in the Senate, as Mr. McDuffie 
was in the other House. He had voted against the Bankin isli. 
In his report to the Senate, he declared the opinion of the:com- 
mittee to be, that “the countr i 


was in the enjoyment of a úni- 
form currency, not only sound and uniform in itself, and per- 
fectly adapted to all the purposes of the Government and the 
community, but more sound and uniform than that possessed 
by any other country,” He stated that “the Government. had, 
during the ten years preceding the lst of January, "1830, re- 
ceived from the collectors of the revenue, in every partof this 
widely extended country, more than two hundred and thirty 
milions of dollars)? that “that immense sum, through the 
agency of the Bank, had been disbureed at other points, many 
thousand miles distant from the places where it was collected, 
and yet that ithad been so collected and distributed, without-the 
loss, as far as (he committee conld learn, of a single dollar, and 
without the expense of a single dollar to the Government,” 
and the report concluded with an expression of opinion that it 
was “prudent to abstain from all legisiation~1o abide the prac- 
tical good which the country enjoyed, and to put nothing to ha- 
zard by doubtful experiments.” When the.question of. there- 
newal of the charter of the Bank came upin 1832, the Sénator 
from Maryland recorded his vote in theaffirmative. Asseciated 
with him in the effort that was at that time made to savethe 
currency from derangement, the Government from debt, and 
the people from the pressure they now endure, Were some of 
the most enlightened statesmen of the present day. J ara:not 
about to enumerate them. 

But, while itis not my wish to abuse the patience of the Se- 
nate, I trust I may be permitted to refer to an additional sovrce 
of authority on this important subject—-1 mean thatof the State 
Governments. ‘There are few States of this Union that have 
not, at the some period or other of the existence of theBank, m- 
dicated their concmrence in the constitutionality of the charter. 
Į believe it was the honorable gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
WALKER] Who alluded te the recent avowal, by the Legislature 
of New Hampshire. of a settled- purpose to nuliify the charter 
of this Bank. New Hampshire, we are informed, threatens re- 
sistance to a law of the United States! Sir, New Haritpshire 
is estopped from the nullification of this charter by-her'ov n 
assertion of its constitationality, i am enabled to state, on te 
anthority of a pampblet with which I bave been furnished By a 
friend, that in June, 1821, a resolution passed the flouse of Re- 
presentatives of that State, by a vote of enc hundred and sever- 
ty-two to nine, declaring “that the Congress of the United 
States have, by the Constitution, power to establish a Bark 
with offices of discount and deposite- in the several States, as 1s 
done by the act establishing the Bank of the United Wates, arta 
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that the exercise ofthis power is necessary for the due admi- 


nistration of the fiscal concerns of the Uured States.” This 


" Was.no party resolution. It was passed at a period the most 


- overthrown, 


“propittous for the caim and dispassionate consideration of the 


subject to whichitrefers. It wag passed during the admims:ra- 
tion of Mi. Monroe, when the old landmarks of party had been 
when the people of the United States were one 
people, and when great measures were discussed and decided 


-with exclusive reference to the public good. Such a precedent 


‘ cannot be disregarded. 


But New Hampshire was not the only State, in those halcyon 
days of party ob ivion, to declare her opinion that the Bank 
waa constitutional. On the llth of December, 1821, a special 
committee of the Legislature of South Carolina, to whom was 


: Yeferred a resolution of the Legislature of Pennsylvania pro- 


- the late Chief, 


posing an amendment tothe Constitution of the United States, 
taat “Congress should make no laws to erect or incorporate a 
Bank or other moneyed institution except within the District of 
Columbia,” reported a resolution declining the concurrence of 
the Legislature of South Carolina in the proposed amendment. 
The preamble contained these words: i 

“Your committee are unanimously of opinion that, as Con- 
gress is constitutionally invested with the right to incorporate a 
Bank, it would be unwise and impolitic to restrict ita operatione 
Witpinsuch narrow limits as the District of Columbia. They 
apprehend no danger from the exercise of the powers which 
the people ofthe United States have confided to Congress, but 
believe that, in the exer. ise of these powers, that body will ren- 
der themselves subservient to the great purposes of our national 
compact,’ 

‘The uouse, on the same day, agreed to 
the day following, the Senate concurred. 

Nor has Pennsylvania been chary of her opinions concerning 
the Bank. On the 6th of June, 1832, it was resolved by her Ge- 
neral Assembly— 

“That, connected as the Prosperity of agriculture and manu- 
factures is with the successful financial operations and sound 
eu rency of the country, we view the speedy rechartering of the 
Bank of the United States, with such alterations as may secure 
the rights of the States, ifany be necessary, as of vital impor- 
tancs to the public welfare”? 

But it istime, Mr. President, 
the fatigue of listening to me. 
that the power of Congress to establish a National Bank has 
been conficmediby & succession of uninterrupted precedents 
which ought not now to be shaken, and that the charter of 
the proposed bank is conformable to the policy of the nation 
daring. every period of its exemption from party discord and 
strife. The slightest examination will show that its princi- 
ples are those of the charters of 1791 and 1816; and these 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. CaLuocnjhas declared 
to be revolutionary. Sir, what are we to understand to be 
the meaning of this declaration? It is meant that this biil 
contains such an assertion of lawless, arbitrary, and uncon- 
stitutional power as to justiafy resistance by force? Are we 
to understand that a charter, such as hag been upon your 
statute-book for forty years—a charter which will receive, 
if it become a law, all the constitutional sections of your na- 
tional legislation —will be met and repelled as no law? Revo. 
lutionary! Sir before the Senator from South Carolina repeats 
that declaration, let him blot from the national records the 
most enduring specimens of his own patriotism—the proudest 
achievement of his public life. Lethim tear from his brow 
the triumphal wreath with which a grateful country entwined 
it for his efforts in the great struggle for the restoration of the 
currency in 1316. Lethim him diclaim the companionship ef 
the patriots and statesmen of that day—of Madison, Monroe, 
Gallatin, Lowndes, Pinkney, Forsyth—men who have been 
characterized by his eloquent and distinguished friend (Mr. 
McDuffie] as composing an assemblage “of higher talent 
and purer patriotism than has ever existed since the days of 
the Revolution.” Let him do all that before he again denounecs 
the measure on your table as unconstitutional and revolu- 
lutionary, 

Sir, the Senator is mistaken; itis he who is revolutionary, 
It is he who, discarding the authority of a precedent of his own 
cyeation, would unsettle the foundations of the policy of the 
Government for forty years of its existence—the policy of Wash- 
ington, and Ames, and Sherman, and Madison, and Monroe, ani 
Gerry and Gallatin; in one word, of the conscript fathersor the 
Republic. If that policy contained the seeds of revolution, the 
mes of the Revolution planted them. If it bea war upon the 
Constitution, the Fathers of the Constitution themselves dee 
clared it. If it be the path that leads to despotism, to resistance 
to disnnion, the sages who consolidated the Union, who gath- 
ered the sca tered elementsof Confederation of 1776, and bound 
them up into one great and harmonious system of Government. 
they have pursued that path before us. Whatever may be the 
feelings of other gentlemen, I feel that it cannot be unsafe to 
follow where such men have led, They were wiso men and 
patriots, “honest, capable, faithful to the Conatitution,” or the 
history of their lives is a miserable tale of deception, and false- 
hood, and fraud, =), 

Yet gentlemen in opposition announce their purpose to repeal 
this charter! The Senator from Ohio (Mr. ALLEN] leads off, 
and tells us, in his place, with an air of Strong, but, he may be 
assured, of misplaced defiance, that, onthe day this bill becomes 
a law, he—he will lay on the table of the Senate a Dill for its re 
psal. The thunders ofan incensed People have scarcely ceased 
to peal throughout the land—the gentleman and his party have 
scarcely risen from the shock—and ig he so desperate as to pro- 
yoke once more the terrible genins of the storm? Sir, wren that 
Senator shall convince this nation that he does, andthat the 
Congress of 1791 did not. understand the true principles of the 
Constitution; when he shall convince this nation that he is its 
only “infallible expounder,” and that Washington, and Madi- 
gon, and Marshall were dolts and blockheads, Ido not say that 
the days of the Government will be numbered, “but I 
n oy that the period of its Cecline and degeneracy will be at 

an 


the report, and, on 


that I should relieve you from 
I have endeavored to prove 


The Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bucianan] to my in- 
finite surprise, avows his intention to jointhe crusade with the 
Senator from Ohio. “From Georgia to Maine, from tne Atlantic 
totheRocky “fountains,” exclaims the Senator, “the ery of 
Tepeal will be sounded;” and, staking hishich reputation on the 
issue, he vainly atrerapts to summon to his aid the authority of 

h ustice uf the Supreme Court of the United States, 
I: is certainly not my purpose to discuss the question now with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. My colleague has exhausted 
the argument, if not to the Senators Satisfaction, I am sure, to 
the satisfaction of every unprejudiced mind, 1 understand ‘the 
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honorable gentleman to post himself on the ground that this is 
a public, not a private corporation; that, being a mere Fiscal 
Agent of the Government, appointed for the subservience of its 
own purposes, Congress possesses no power to render the 
grant inalienable, but may withdraw and resume at its plea- 
sure, Withoutany violation of the plighted faith of the nation, 
orany infringement of vested or private rights. Then, sir, I 
will not appeal to the opinions of the dead, but of the living; 
and I refer the Senator to an authority higher, it may be, in his 
estimation, than even that of the late Chief Justice—I mean the 
present Chief Justicce of the Supreme Court Ina celebrated 
report, communicated hy Mr. Taney, from the Treasury De- 
partment to Congress, on the 3d December, 1833, I readthis lan- 
guage: g 

“in pursuance ofthe power reserved to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, by the act of Congress entitled ‘An act to ine. rporate 
the subscribers to the Bank of the United States, I have direct- 
ed that the deposites of the money of the United States shall not 
be made in said Bank or branches thereof, but io certain State 
banks which have been designated for that purpose; and I now 
proceed to lay befure Congress the reasons which induced re 
to give this order and direction.” : 

He then quotes the sixteenth section of the charter, from 
which the power of removal was derived, and proceeds: 

“It has been settled, by repeated adjudication, that a chagter 
granted by a State toa corporation, like that of the Bank of the 
United States, is a contract between the sovereignty which 
grants it andthe steckholders. The same principle must apply 
toa charter granted by the United States, and, consequently, 
the act incorporating the Bank is to be regarded as a contract 
between the United Siates, of the one part. and the stockholders 
on the other; and, by the piain terms of the coniract, as contain- 
ed inthe section above quo ed, the stockholders have agreed 
that the power reserved tothe Secretary overthe depositessha!l 
not be restricted to any particular contingencies, but be abso- 
lute and unconditional as far as their interests are involved in 
the removal. The order, therefore, of the Secretary, directing 
the public money to be deposited elsewhere, gan in no event 
be regarded as a viclation of the contract with the stock- 
holders, nor impair any right secured to them by the char- 
ter? 

Now I submit, Mr. President, that the Senator from Penn 
sylvania is reckoning withouthis host. The question of repeal 
is not an open question, and I leave him to relieve himself from 
the weight of the authority to which I have referred in the best 
manner he may. 

A few words, sir, on this subject to the Senator from Sonth 
Carolina (Mr. Catnotn.) Inthe face of his position in 1816—~ 
in the face of the position of South Carolina in 1821—he has de- 
clared, as he Jives, that, in his opinion, it will be competent for 
Congress to abrogate this charter, and he proclaims his deter- 
mination to enter the lists for the repeal. I known of no politi- 
cian in this country who has taken higher ground in behalf of 
the inviolability of the national faith than that honorable gentle. 
man. In the discussion which arose in this House in 1833, upon 
the removal of the deposines, he concurred with Mr. Taney that 
tke charter of the Bank was a contract between the Govern- 
ment and the stockholders, “The Secretary” he said, “asserts, 
and aseerts truly, that the Bank charter is a contract between 
the Government, or rather the people of the United States, and 
the Bank;” and, having argued upon that postulate, he wound 
up theargument as follows: 

“I have now offered all the remarks I intended in reference 
to the deposite question, and, on reviewing the whole ground, I 
must say that the Secretary in removing the deposites has 
clearly transcended his power; that he has Violated the contract 
between the Bank andthe United States; that, in so doing, he 
has deeply injured that large and respectable portion of our citi- 
zens who havc been invited, on the feith of the Government, to 
invest their property in the institution, while, at ihe carne ime, 
he has deeply injured the public in itscharacter of stockholder; 
and, finally, that he has inflicted a deep wound on the public 
faith ” “To inflict a wound anywhere, particularly on the 
public faith, is to embarrass ali the channels of currency and 
exchange; and it is to this, and not to the withdrawing the few 
millions from circulation, that I attribute the present moneyed 
embarrassments.” 

Sir, the public faith! Who does not know how much is 
wrapped up in the somprehensive import of that cingle term? 
What American Senator does not feel that his own personal ho- 
nor is involved in the preservation inviolate of the faith of the 
Republic? Who is there among us to cust a stain on the spot. 
less integrity of the national character? There are none, I 
trust, sir; none, none, Whatever may be the conflicts of opi- 
niof.in this hall, however widely we may be separated by party 
lines, whenever that question shall arise, it will be found that 
the Americnn Senate will unite as one man in support of the 
faith and honor of the conntry. 

For myself, Ihave ne fears of the result of this threatened 
movement for repeal. The peop'e of the United States are not 
prepared for that. Tt will be difficult to satisfy them that 
Washington and Madison so far misconceived the true spirit of 
the Constitution as for the one to establish and the other to fol- 
low a legislative precedent utterly destitute of constitutional au- 
thority. qt will be difficult to satisfy them that the policy of the 
Father of his Country was the resuit of any other than a high 
regard to the requirements of the Constitution, the permanence 
of ihe Gover» ment, the happiness and prosperity of the people, 
the glory of the Republic. Sir, that policy in its origin was no 
party invention. It sprung from the necessities of the Revo- 
lution. It was conjinued from a belief that the Bank was re- 
quired asan instrurment of the national prosperity, Crushed 
by the power of party in 1811, it rose again in 1816 from the 
operation of the causes that produced it. A power stronger 
than that of party—the veto of the President—crushed it a se- 
cond time in 1832. Once more the peop.e have interposed, 
and have taken the subject into their own hands. Years of 
bitter experience have awakened their atiention to the only ef- 
ficacious remedy for the distresses of the country, They have 
declared their will to be that the currency be reformed, and we 
are here toexecuite it. Sir, shall we not comply with their 
commands? ‘Then, let us go back to the policy of the fathers of 
the Constitation. Let us pursue their safe and familiar foot- 
steps. “Their ways are waya of pleasantness, and ali their 
paths are peace.” What a Spectacle it wonld be if, forgetting 
tha: we are Partisans, we were to run up again the flag of the 
Republic, and engage with one accord ina common effort for 
the restoration of the national prosperity! ‘That being imprac- 
ticable, I hope the Whigs ofthe Senate will gotshrink from the 
performance of their high and imperious duties. The nation 
expects them to redeem the pledges of the Whig party, Ibe- 
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seech you, sir, let the beneficence of your legis'ation be dis- 
played in the sure and thorough accomplishment of the work 
ofreform, Unfetter the energies of this broad land. The bles- 
sings of an anxious and a suffering people will then fall in tor. 
rents upon your heads. 3 N 

' The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUCHANAN} said the 
other day that the people of the United States, alter the last 
election of President. desired repose. Well, sir, give them re 
pose—not the repose which ariscs from a hopelessness of ye- 
Hef; not the repose ofa man why, in the extremity of his condi. 
tion, gives up all as lost, and becomes indifferent to his fate. 
No, sir; but the repose of a patient after the agonizing spasms 
of disease have been succeeded by returning health and anima- 
tion. Give them repose—by the energy of your counsels; by 
the wisdom of your measures; by an ardent devotion to their 
true interests, and the applause of the nation will be your just. 
reward, 


PUBLICITY OF BANK ACCOUNTS. 
REMARKS OF MR. HENDERSON, 


CF MISSISSIPPI, 


Upon his motion to amend the Bank bill, extending to the 
several stockholders the right of investigation, §c. 

Mr. Presipenr: I propose a iurther amendment to this bill, 
soas to extend an unlimited right of examination into the 
affairs and conduct of the Bank, by any one or move of the 
stockholders of the institution. 'To this amendment my judg- 
mentand purpose have been maturely pledged; nor do Igo as 
far as my deliberate convictions would urge me, because, frank 
to confess, E should despair of convincing any considerable 
portion of this Senate of the soundness of my views upon this 
subject. It 1s not to be expected we should suddenly change a 
long-cherished opinion, however erroneous. Precipitancy is 
an error, even when its impulses are rightly directed. But hav- 
ing made up my own opinion upon this priuciple, without haste 
or prejudice, and upon careful observation, T had determined to 
present it to the consideration of the Senate, though I should be 
found voting alone in its favor. Andit may bean indiscretion, 
to confess, farther, that if governed solely by my own opinion 
that instead of the amendment offered, [should probably have 
proposed that the Bank and its branches should, on each suc: 
ceeding day of its discounts, prepare, in authentic form, and 
exhibit, insome way, to public inspection, its exchanges and 
discounts of the preceding day, with all the parties’ names con- 
nected with each separate transaction. . E 

I well know, Mr. President, this opinion will be assailed by 
those trite and hackneyed arguments which the advocates of 
secrecy, in itsapplication to the banking system, are accus- 
tomed to interpose. Secrecy, in secular, as in religious mat- 
ters. has ever possessed a potent charm at playing off valgur 
credulity against human reason and common sense. 

But let us restrain our preconceived opinions a moment, to 
inquire what the evil this amendment contemplates, and what 
its fitness to redress it, The evil, in brief, is mal-admistration, 
We all know this, which is known to every body. The proof 
has astounded us times over and over again. Iv is the evil of 
all evils to which the banking system is exposed, and is work- 
ing its destruction more surely than all other evils put to- 
gether. Doubtless much injury is incurred to the system from 
inexperience, misjudgment, and incompetency in its govern: 
ment. But that which results most frequently in deceiving the 
stockholders and entrapping the depositor—which the public 
most deprecate, and from which the system has most to fear, 
is wilful misapplication of the capita}, clique influences, 
and partiality and favoritism, in administering the accommoda- 
tions of the Bank. i 

The history of our banking system, particularly the insolvent 
banks, is but an amplification of this charge. 1 could exhaust 
the day in detailing instances of this humiliating and dispa- 
raging truth. It is known to be in reference to their Possible 
abuses, the Visitorial power is inserted in all our bank charters, 
Tt is acknowledged here, that, in view of the increasing magni- 
tude of these ascerte’ned abuses, ihe committee have enlarged 
the visitorial power in the present charter, They have done 
Well so far as they have gone. They have declared the power 
aright; but, in my opinion, they have not Permitted an appli- 
cation and assertion of the power to an extent commensurate 
with its conservative policy, and the increasing evil it proposes 
to redress. 

I consider it, then, as admitted by the friends of this bill, that 
the abuses alluded to prevail, and are increasing, and that 
greater publicity than heretofore is necessary to check its on- 
watd march; and, accordingly, this bifl, in assertion of the 
power, has shielded nothing of the affairs of the Bank from its 
researches, or from public exposition. But the bill proposes 
an execution of the power, only, by a committee of the stock. 
holders, a committee of Congress, or by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. My purpose isto extend it to each stockholder, 

Experience and observation have satisfied me that appoint: 
ments similar to those to whom the right of investigation is 
committed by the bill, are too reluctant and inert in getting into 
action, and too credulous and confiding, or too indifferent in 
their researches when in action, to render them sufficiently ef- 
fecuve to accomplish the objects desired. Hence, by this 
amendment, I would employ all the watchful instincts of selfe 
interest—invoke the vigilance of the partners and principals in 
the concern—and confide less to the lethergic action of majori» 
ties, or the very measured zeal ofthe trustees, 

And whence the alarm in all this; and what the objection 
that those directly concerned in favor of a faithful administra- 
ton, should be permitted to look into the management of their 
own funds? Is it not morally right that stockholders should 
have this privilege, and in what respect is it politicaily wrong? 
I donot pretend, however, to press this amendment, merely to 
secure the stockholders. Butl am the better satisfied that it 
promotes the private right, in harmony with the public interest. 
For whatever subserves to protect the one, results in a corres- 
pondent security to the other. And our right to do what duty 
thus doubly demands, is too obvious for controversy. 

I believe, then, much good may be hoped for from this 
amendment. There is nostronger incentive to evil, than as- 
surance of escaping detection. Assured even of temporary 
concealment, man will hazard much with the present, and trust 
largely to the future. The amendment holds up the admoni- 
tion, ifa probable sudden surprise, upon the current conduct 
of those in government of the Bank. It threatens the discoye- 
ry of wrong in the act of transgression. It holds up to the vi- 
sion of the actors the open forum of public opinion. And its 
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sentence of condemnation is betrayedin prophetic monition,as { 
the handwriting upon the wall. No one can doubt the conser- 
vative influence of public opinion when brought to bear upon 
the daily transactions of a Bank directory.” Admit it might 
embarrasg the energies of a Bank, and restrain to some extent 
ts capacities for good; yet, should it cure this moral cancer, so 
corroding to its vitals, do we not make greatgain? ‘Pear away 
this hiding place ofabused powet—tet in ihe light, where per- 
fidivus knavery now skulks 1a darkness, and while you dis. 
countenance evil, you encourage honesty as the better policy. 
k is concealment which stimelates the guilty banker to his acts 
of fraud, favoritism and injustice; which be would shrink from 
and forbear if exposed to a speedy public criticism. 

_ But the policy of this measure is challenged with much zeal 
and confidence. Our apprehensions are appealed to that we 
beware, lest is extirpating the evil in this wise, we iaflict a 
graater in the application of our remedy. 

There is no sabject, Mr. President, on which I have less 
doubt than of the utility and expediency (under all the sireum- 
stances of oursystem) uf a United States Bank. And Iam ear- 
nest so to endow ilas to promote its best interests, and 1am de- 
girous to be courteous and forsearing wherein I believeits suc 
cess may be put to hasard, But my policy is to guard it with 
every restriction which may insure ts integrity and not maie- 
tially improve jts usefulness. ‘T'hisis one of them: 

The amendment proposes no modification of the positive con | 
stituent powers of the Bank, nor of any change in the adminis: 
trative powers of the Bank. Itissimp'y a further enlargement 
ofthe visatorial power to the Bank, and diminishes the secrecy 
ofits operations, It limits no vital or operative function, but 
leaves i: with all those usual to banks, aud which the friends of 
this bill think it proper it should possess, 

Bu: it is said the powers embodied in this amendment will 
lead to investigations of mere impertinent curiosity—to mali» 
cious disclosures of private dealings, and hence expel and de- 
stroy the bustaess of the Bank. 

Now, in considering this objection, it does not appear to me 
very rational to ascribe to this amendment the puter of sub- 
verting the common sense and usual motives which actuate 
mea in the affairs of life. Viewing the matter practically, who 
are those patrons and customers which a Bank, subjected to a 
current publicity, wouid be likely to lose? It is reasonabie to 
expect that all brokers and stock-gambiers who carry on trade 
through these institutions; all systematic speculators who, with- 
out any productive business, are often special parasites in ac- 
commodations, by which to aitam great imaginary profits, all 
men of doubtful circumstances who resort to tricks and devices 
to raise funds, and keep afloat a shifting and false credit; all 
these would instinctively tura away with becoming contempt 
from a Bank that was not pledged to conceal their operations, 
as something two sacred for the gaze of the vulgar. But in 
losing all these, the Benk will have gained much of the benefit 
this amendment ia speedily designed to secure. Nor can the 
examination which this amendment will admit of, possibly 
gravily, with any extent of interest, an impertinent curiosity, 
unless something Curious be found in the disclosures. 

The public tax list will usvally furnish us with an inventory 
offour neighnors’ effects and estates; but who, from idle curio- 
sity, is found wasting his time to this purpose? Now, a plain, 
honest, humdrum bank account, has no more of interest in 4, 
than the day-book of a merchant or mechanic. And being 
without wit, poetry, or extras, would occasion no more obser- 
yation or comment than an exhib of the poor rates, or the 
daily condition of the market. Any thing very extraordinary 
in either—surprising the public expectation, or startling to its 
sense ofintellizence—might naturally arrest attention, awaken 
suspivion, and beget watch{ulness and distrust; and, where de- 
served, would, most probably, as it should do, hold up the 
guilty transgressors to public censure. This is what I de- 


sire. A Bank honestly administered could have nothing to 
fear frum this ordeal. The wicked only flee when no man pur- 
sueth. 


And go fer as this principle of secrecy isinvoked in behalf of 
the honest and fair dealer, it looksto me very like a pretext— 
a moral disguise, which vice and hypocrisy are wont to put on 
togo to church in. 

The tribe of bank breakers, whether in or out of Bank, have 
good reason their deeds should be covered in darkness, and 
shielded fom publie scrutiny. ‘hey doubtless are nothing 
loth to be confounded with the honest in this question, and in 
their name, plead for a manue, broad enough to cover them 
all. Butit cannot he true the fair dealer can feel a solicitude 
to retain this veil of secrecy in banking transactions, These 
engagemenis make up buta small partof the dealings of com: 
munity.. And yet they are the only class which has sought a 
legalized sanction of concealment. In the great volume of con- 
tracts, those of usury, investments in ilhcit and contraband 
trade, and for ail unluwrul and immoral purposes, are ail 
those which are negotiated in secrecy, and designedly 
covered up in darkness, And that great mass predi- 
cated on sales of real estate, with all mortgages and 
trust deeds, so generally executed as security for loans 
of money, together with marriage contracts and settle- 
ments, which of all others would seem most desirable to con- 
ceal, the law commands shall be exposed of record. Men buy 
largely at public auctions, in presence of the public, on credit, 
terms of sale made public. ‘Their purchases and consignments, 
of millions of merchandise, money and bullion, are exposed in 
manifests and atthe customs; hung up in the exchanges, and 
gazetied in the papers. And no puling fastidiousness deters 
aay body!rom entering into these vast business engagements, 
lest impertinent curiosity should pry into their dealings. Í 
think, then, it smacks rather of affectation than good sense to 
Yepresent the sensibilities of a sound, healthy, commercial cre- 
dit, to be so very delicate that an exposition of its bank account 
woull endanger its capacity for successful action. And so iar 
as the argument is pressed io bolster up a wreexed and totter- 
lng condition of the debtor, it is destitutealike of good policy 
and sound morality. It may enable the Bank to secure itself a 
preference over other cre:litors of the debtor, but this is not 
just. Jt may hold outa faise credit to an unfortanate man. un- 
der which onein ten may recover. Betalt this is a deception, 

` practised at the hazard andexpense of outdoor crediters wih- 
out their consent. Lconceive. therefore, an honest man, who 
has no devices to effect by some imposture, affixing responsi- 
bility on those who woukl incur it, if permiued io know 
thearnih, can have no care or scruple that bis Hank debts, 
equally with any other debts, showd be known to the public. 


_ I might concede, however, that the privilege of secrecy had 
is advantages in managing the affairs of a Bank. Yet who can 
2 ny itdaily betrays a much greater sum of evil? And if iis 
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abandonment would add to the security of the stockholders, the 
depositors, and holders of Bank paper, and if, beside thus sus- 
taining the currency, it should promote public morality, in thes’ 
balancing the question, l cannot doubt the preponderaice is in 
favor of my amendment. 


SPEECH OF MR. STUAR 
7 OF VIRGINIA, . 

In the House of Representatives, August 2, 1841, in Com- 
mittee of the Whole of the state of the Usion—On the 
motion of Mr. MeCLeLia™, of New York, to strike out the 
enacting Clause of the bii “to ineérporate the subscribers to 
the Fiscal Bank of the United Sates.” 

Mr Cuainman: lam gratified that I have been able te obtam 
the floor at ihis early stage of the debate; not becanse fam vain 
enough to believe that I canaAhrow any new li upon the 
suhject now under consideration, bet because E w fa place 
some of the reasons which Wave influenced my mind dstinetly 
before the country. I come trom a State which is generally 
supposed to have been unifermly opposed to a Bank of the 
United States in any form. and my voie in favor of the bill be- 
fore the committes wiil diiile: that of a large m 
my colleagues. ‘Phe: tances seem to imp 
me some kind of obli 


With regard to my immediate constituents T feel no difticulty, 
for I have every reason to believe that their opinions on this 
interesting subject harmonize entirely with my own. Let the 
matter be as it may in regard to other gentlemen and etl 
tions of the country, I claim confidently to represent 
this subject especially, the sentiments of the great central and 
republican district by which I was sent here. Ta that district 
the issues of ‘ Bank or no Bank.” and “Distribution or na Dis 
tribution,” were distinctly raised and fully discussed. I was 
opposed by a gentleman (Mr. Janes McDowetz) of distin- 
guished abilities and of usexceptionable character. ttis :epu- 
tation as an orator, a scholar, and a statesman, was familiar to 
political and literary circles of the Union. His naw 
been associated with the most honorable offices in the 
the “Old Vominion?’’ and 1 do not hesitate to that, if he 
had been successfulin o ning a seat on this floor, he would 
have been one of the brightest ornaments of this lightened 
assembly. ‘Fhe election turned upon those is: , and, under 
all the disadvantages arising frem the disparity of age, of qua- 
lification, and of reputation, I was elected by a trinmphant 
majority. Such, sir, was the verdict of the pecple, and I stand 
here prepared to rendey judgment upon i 

It has been said here, Mr Chairman, in the canise of this de- 
bate, as 1t has been said through the country for the Jast half 
century, that the first Bank of the United States was a mon- 
sircus conception of Federalism, and that the Bank of 18916 and 
the measure now under consideration are the offspring of the 
same political heresy. This declaration. if it were allowed to 
go uncontradicted, would be well calculated to do mischief, by 
exciting popular prejudices in the country, and particularly in 
the Southern States, which have always claimed to be the pecu- 
culiar exponents of the republican faith. But, sir, Ido not 
mean that it shall go out to the country uncontradicted. So 
far from it, upon the responsibilities of my position asa mem- 
ber of this Honse, I deny that either the Bank of 1791 or of 
1816 was incorporated by the Federal party. Nay, sir, I go 
stil) further. Ipledge myself to prove from ihe official records 
of the country that the Bank of 1791 was chartered before the Í 
formation of the Federal and Republican parties, and thatthe | 
Bank of 1816 was emphatica'ly a Republican measure, recom 
mended and sanciioned by a Republican President, and passed 
by a Republican Congress, in opposition to the most sirenueus 
efforts of the Federal party to defeat it. Yes, sir, to be more 
distinct, I mean to say that the Bank of 1816 wasjust as em- 
phatically a measure of the Republican party of that day, as 
the Sub-freasury scheme was a meusure of Mr. Van Buren’s 
administration. ` g 

In order to present my viewson this subject clearly and dis- 
tinctly to the House, 1 propose to trace, very bricfly, the histo- 
ry of the Bank question, from its origin tothe present time. 
Oa this point] have been anticiviated to some extent by the 
very distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr SER. 
GEANT] who has preceded me, but Twill follow in his foot- 
steps, and adil some matters of detail to what he has already 
placed in so clear a point of view, . . 

The first project for a Bank having any features ofnatiosality 
about it, was submitted by Robert Morris ef Pennsylvania, 
as early asthe 17th of May, 1781, to the Congress assembled 
under the Articles of Confederation. Those cles, itis well 
known, conferred much less power on the Federative Govern- 
ment, and constituted a much less intimate union between the 
States which were parties to them, than now exists uncer our 
Constitution. This is apparenton the face of the Constitution 
itself, for it is there declared that one object in adupting the 
Constitution, was “to form a more perfec: union” among the 
Siates. Yet that Congress, acting under such restricted powers, 
did not fee! any hesitation in considering and adapting the 
pian for the establishment of a Bank, under the name of the 
Bank of North America, which was jally a National 
Bank, The ordinance was passed on of December, 
1781, and, among other recitals contained in the preamble, it 
wijl be found that it affirms that “ihe exigencies ofte United 
States reader it indispensably necessary that such an act be 
immediately passed.” (See Journal 1781, page 705-8.) 


The test vote upos thissubject was taken ou the 26th of May, 
1781. 


(See Journal 1784, page 625.) At that time eleven States 
and of these eleven, nine, viz: 


n 
ied a i 
syivania was divided Or, if we look to the individual votes of 
the members, we will find that Congress consisted of tweniy- 
four members, of whom twen'y-four members, of whom 
twon'y voted for the Pank, and four against i Thus the 
Bank was established: acd iris a well-anthenticated fact thai 
3 moations furnished by that Bank to 

e war Contributed mosi 


the Governmer r 
the successfnl termi utie 

Having now disposed of the Bank of Nort x i 
pass to the consideration Gf the history ofthe Bank of 1791, and 
te the circumsat which led to its recommendation and 
adoption. 


upes 


Our present Constitution went into operation the 4th ofMarchy 
1789. The country had recently passed through that wemendous 
struggle which had happily resulted in the achievementof our 
national independence. The finances of the.country were in 
t embarrassed condition; publie and private credit were 

alike prostrated; the exchanges were deranged; the currency 
was s0 degraded as to be worth only one-hundredth part of -its 
nominal value, or acent in the dollar; industry was paralyzed 
in all its departments, and discontent and distress overspread 
the whole country. Under these circumstances, one of the 
first subjects which engaged the 2ttention of Congress was the 
restoration of a sound currency. With this view as early as 
the 9th of August, 1790, Congress adopred a resolution instruct- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury to report tO that body, at its 
next aession, “such further provisions as migii4.in his opinion, 
be necessary to establish the public credit.) In fulfilment of 
the duty thus imposed on him by Congress, the Secretary, Alex- 
ander [familton, on the 14th December, 1790, made a report to 
Congress recommending the establishment of a Bank of thë Uni- 
This report was immediately read and committed to 
of the whole House. On the 23d December the 
same report was communicated to the Senate of the United 
States, where it was committed toa special committee, who 
were instructed to take the subjectinto consideration and report 
upon it, On the 3lof January, 1791, a bill was reported tothe 
Senate, which was under consideration from time to time until 
the 20th of January, when it was passed. We have no means 
of knowing what were the views taken of the subject by Sena- 
tors, as we have no recordof their debates, nor do we know 
how the vote stood upon the final passage of the bill, as itap- 
pears from the Journal that the yeas and nays were not taken 
upon the question. There were, however, several test votes 
taken upon various important amendments, upon which the 
votes were recorded, The mostimportant of these was the 
motion to limit the charter to ten instead of twenty years. On 
this motion the vote stood ayes 6, noes 16; or, in other words, 
ers favorable to the Bank and 6 adveise to it. (Journal 
1799-1.) 

This bill was immediately sent to the House, where it passed 
without opposition to its third reading. At this stage of its pro- 
giess, it was bitterly assailed npon the grounds of unconstitu- 
tionality and inexpediency, and defended with equal earnestness 
by itsfifends. "the debates on both sides are characterized by 
great ability and research. On the &th of February, 1791, the 
question upon the passage of the bill was taken, and the vo'e 
stood, ayes 39, noes 20. Thusit will be seen thatin the Senate 
the votes were near three to one in favor of the bii}, angin the 
House of Representatives they were near two to one. 

Bat gentlemen have told us that this was a Federal measure, 
carried by Federal votes. Now, sir, it isa fact, well known to 
aii who are at all conversant with the history of the formation 
of parties in our country, that the lines between the Federal 
and Republican parties, as subsequently understood. were not 
drawn until near the close of Gen. Washington’s administra- 
tion. But Lam willing to meet gentlemen on their own ground, - 
and to suppose, for the sake ofthe argument, that the party lines 
were distinctly marked at the date of the passage of the Bank 
bil. Let usthen look at the ayes and noes on the passage cf 
the bill, and class them politically, and what is the result? 1 
affiem, on the authority of Nathaniel Macon, that of those who 
voted in favor of the Bank, eleven were Republicans in the 
great struggles of party which subsequently occurred; and of 
those who voted against the Bank, six were Federalists, This 
fact was stated upon the authority of Mr. Macon, by Mr. McKeo 
of Kentucky, in his speech delivered in the House of Represen- 
tativeson tbe 24th of January. 1811, and reported in Clarke’s 
liistory of the Bank of the United States, p. 298. Had genule- 
men taken the trouble to look at the record of this vote, they 
surely would never have hazarded the assertion that the Banks: 
of 1791 was carried by a party vote, Was Nicholas Gilman æ 
Federalist? Was Elbridge Gerry, the Republican Vice Presi- 
dent ofthe United States, a Federalist? Were Peter Muhlen- 
burg. James »chureman, and Roger Sherman, Federalisis? 
No. sir. no. Every man who knows any thing of the history 
of the country, knowsthat these men were all staunch Repub- 
cans. And yet their names are.all found recorded, in favor of. 
toe Hank of1791, These facts show conclusively that the Bank 
of 1791 was not Cecided upon party principles or by a party 
vote, 

On the 14th of February, 1791, the bill was submitted to Pre- 
sident Washington for his signature. The question being one 
ovelty and importance, the President, with that prudence 
ch always characterized his conduct, both in war andin 
peace, calied upon his cabinet for their advice. That cabinet 
consisted of Thomas Jefferson, Secretary of State; Alexander 
Hamilton, Secretary ofthe Treasury; General Knox, Secretary 
ef Warjand Edmund Randolph, Attorney General. The ques- 
tion wes most ably and elaborately examined, and the cabinet 
was equally aivided; Mr, Hamilton and Genera’ Knox being in 
favor of the bill, and Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Randolph being 
agaiast it. All the members of the cabinet, except General 
Knox, gave formal opinions on the question in writing; which 
opinions cover the whole ground on both sides, and may be 
read with great profit at the present day. There is one pas- 
sage in the opinion of Mr. Jefferson, which contains a sentiment 
so honorable to him, and so truly republican in its character, 
that E cannot forbear ftom bringing it to the atiention of 
the House, and commending it to the consideration of members. 
I: is the last paragraph in the “opinion,” and isin these words: 
“Itmust be added, however, that unless the Presidents mind, 
ona view of every thing which is urged for and against this 
bul, is tolerably clear that it is unauthorized by the Constitu 
tion; if the pro and con hang so even as to balance his judgment 
a just respect for the wisdom of the Legislature wonld natu 
rally Jecide the balance in favor oftheir opinion; itis chiefly for 
cases where they are clearly misled by error, ambition, or inte- 
‘ hat the Constitution has placed a check in the negative ot 
the President.” Sir, this sentiment ought to be printed in Jet- 
ters of gold, and hung up at the portals of the Executive man - 
Sich. A 4 
Gen. Washington gave to this subject his most anxious con- 
sideration. Fe held up the bili to the last moment that he wae. 
allowed by the Constitution to retain it, and he tasked aH “the 
facnines of his great and comprehensive mind to the utmost, to 
came toa correct conclusion, and he finally gave to the bill the 
sanction ofhis name. É A 

The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. P AUNDERS] says 
that this decision by the Congress and the President ought not 
(o be regarded as authoritative, because it was made in the in- 
fancy of the Republic. Here, Mr. Chairman, I again join is- 
sue with the gentleman. I maintain that there are circum. 
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pa which give to this decision of the Government a sanctity 
which betongs 10 no other adjudication. What are these cir- 
‘cumstances? In the first place, it was made very recently after 
the Constitution wag formed, and at a period when the views 
and mearing of its framers were necessarily much better un: 
derstood than they are now. . » 
~ Becondiy, it wag made, to a considerable extent, by the same 
pörsons who had framed the Constitution itself, and who, of 
“course, are to be presumed to have understood its provisions 
better than any one else. And here, sir, let us resort to the of- 
ficial records, and see precisely how this matter stands. If 
gentlemen will consult the journals, they will find that there 
‘were in the Senate ofthe United States, in the year 1791, eight 
members who had been members of the ccovention which 
formed the Constitution. To avoidall misapprehension, { will 
give their names, and if any genJeman desires to make the 
examination for himself, he can do so by referring to the jour- 
alot the Senate, 170), page 234. The names are: John Lang- 
don, New Ham shire; William S. Johnson, Connecticut; Ru- 
fus King, New Fork; Robert Morris, Pennsyivania; Richard 
Bassett, Delaware; George Reid, Delaware; Pierce Butler, 
Bouih Carolina; and William Few, Georgia. Of these, the six 
tirst named voted in favor of the Bank, and the two last named 
against it; : 

In the House of Representatives, there were also eight mem- 
bers who had been members of the Federal Convention. They 
were: George Clymer, of Pennsylvania; Thomas Fitzsimons, 
of Pennsylvania; Nicholas Gilman, of New Hampshire; Ro- 

er Sherman. of Connecticut; Abraham Baldwin, of Georgia; 

aniel Garrall, of Maryland; James Madison, of Virginia; and 
Hugh Williamson, of North Carolina. Tho four first named 
voted for the Bank, and the four last named vored against it. 

it thus appears that, of the sixteen members at the Conven- 
tion which formed the Constitution of the United States, who 
wero in the Congress of 1791, ten voted for the Bank, and six 
weainet it. 

We also know, officially, that George Washington, the Presi- 
dent of the Convention, and Alexander Hamilton, one of its 
most distinguished members, were in favor of the Bank of the 
United States; and we know, too, that James Madison, in 1815, 
Yelinquished his objections to the constitutionality of a Bank: 
eo that, if we classify the members of the Convention whose 
opinions on this important subject have been officially declared, 
‘we will find they stand thirteen in favor of itto five against it, 
or nearly in the ratio of three toone! Here I leave this poins, 
with this single inquiry, which I throw out for the considera- 
tion of those who are to follow me in this debate, Who can be 
more competent to give a just exposition of the Constitution 
than those who framed it? : 

The third cons deration, which seems to me to give peculiar 
authority to the decision of the first Congress, is, that it was 
made without reference to tho influences of party. The sub- 


ject was taken up and considered as a financial aad business . 


measure, and it was discussed, as all great measures should be 
discussed in our legislative halls, with calmness and dignity and 
mutual forbearance; and it was decided, as I have already 
whown by a reference tothe journal, withoutany regard to those 
party influences which sometimes away the judgment of the 
Moe! virtuous men. 

‘The Jast circumstance to which I will barely advert, as giv- 

g a peculiar authority to the decision of 1791, is the character 
of the first President—the Father of his Country, I donot pro- 
pose, Mr. Chairman, to pronounce a studied eulogy on the 
character of Washington. Nothing tha: Icould say could add 
another ray tothe halo of glory which surrounds his name, 
Nor will I stop to combat the views of these who charge that 
in his administration of the Goverament he departed from the 
true principles of the Constitution. Let others think what they 
may, I have no hesitation in announcing it as m opinion that 
George Washington was not only the purest and best, but also 
the wisest man that this country ever saw. A benign Provi- 
dence seems to have created him for the special Purpose of 
achieving the independence of his country, and of establishing 
its liberties upon sure and permanent foundations. ‘This man, 
then, fresh from the Convention which framed the Constitution, 
over whose deliberations ho had been chosen to preside, was 
called on to decide this great constitutional question. Iis 
sound, discriminating, and, I may almost add, inflexible judg- 
ment, was enlightened by the able arguments of Hamilton on 
the one side, and Randolph and Jefferson on the other, and, af- 
ter the most mature deliberation, he gave his sanction to the 
bill. Ifall these considerations do not give authority and sang- 
tity to that judgment, what circumstarces can give validity to 
the decisions of a human tribunal? 

Thus, sir, the Bank of 1791 was established; and during 
the whole period of its existence, its validity was neve qnes- 
tioned in our judicial tribunals. And very soon the effects 
which resuited from its creation vindicated the wisdom of its 
projectors and supporters; for, in the language of the cele- 

rated report of Mr. Mctruffie in 1830, “public and private 
credit was raised from a prostrate to a very elevated condition, 
and the financesof the nation wers placed onthe most solid 
foundation.” 

Iwill now hasten on to other incidents connected with the 
history of the Bank. Shortiy after Louisiana had been pur- 
chased by Mr. Jefferson, Congress deemed it expedient to esta- 
blisk a branch of the United States at New Orleans; and, with 
that view, a law was passed authorizing the Bank to establish 
branches “in any part of the Territories or dependencies of the 
United States,” To this bill Mr. Jefferson, onthe 23d of March, 
1804, gave his sanction’—(See Laws of the United States, 1804 
chapter 32.) i 

Itis well known that Mr. Jefferson was one of the earliest 
and most able opponents of the Bank, and his greatname is ale 
ways invoked as authority by the enemies of ihe institution; 
butYsubmit itto this House and to the country to decide whe- 
ther, when Mr. Jefferson signed this bil, he did not relinquish 
hie constitutional scruples. How is it possible that an oppo- 
nent of the constitutional power to create a Bank could lend 
his aid to the extension of the powers aid faculties of such an 
institution? Where is the distinction between conferring un- 
constitutional powers upon an institution at the time of its in- 
ception, and extending the sphere within which those powers 
shall be exercised, or granting new powers to such an institu- 
tion already in existence? For myself, I must confess my ina- 
viy to perceive it, and I lsaye the point fer political casuists to 

lecide. 

But there is another law-to which I will invite the attention 
of the House, as being calculated to throw some light upon the 
opinions of Mr. Jefferson. In 1807 it was found that the exist- 
ing Jaws to punish frauds and forgeries on the Bank were de- | 
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fective; and, to remedy that evil, an additional act was passed 
on the 24th ef February, 1807, and approved by Mr. Jeffer- 
son, then President. of the United States, “to punish frauds 
committed on the Bank.” This act will be found in Story's 
edition of the Laws of the United States, volume 2, page 
1048. A very superficial examination of this law will show 
that Mr. Jefferson could not have sanctioned it without aban» 
doning his constitutional scruples. In the first place, it recog- 
nises the Bank as having a corporale existence; for it provides 
for the punishment of frands—against whom? The people? 
No. Thestockholders? No; but against the corporation—the 
Bank, Now itis perfectly clear that if the law creating the 
Bank was unconstitutional, the Bank could have no corporate 
existence; and therefore no “fraud” could be committed upon 
it. In other words, the law would have been nugatory and in- 
operative. We are bound, therefore, to suppose that Mr. Jef- 
ferson did recognise the lega! existence of the Bank; and that 
recognition necessarily implies the power of Congress to pass 
the law which gave it existence. 

But there is yet another link in the chain of official documen- 
tary evidence, to prove that Mr. Jefferson substantially aban- 
doned his constitutional objections to a Bank of the United 
States. On the 2d of March, 1809, Mr. Albert Gallatin, Mr. Jef. 
ferson’s Secretary of the Treasury, and the man who has been 
significantly called the “mainmast of hig Administration,” 
whilst the relation of President and Secretary still subsisted be- 
tween them, submitted an able report to Congress, recommend- 
ing the recha'ter of the Bank of the United States. Ido not 
pretend to affirm that thistecommendation was made with the 
assent of Jefferson; but I leave it for the country to decide whe- 
ther it is probable, considering the confidential relations which 
existed between Mr. Gallatin and the President, that he would 
have conceated the fact from Mr. Jefferson that he intended te 
submit such a report? Task whether itis to be presumed that 
any Secretary would have ventured to propose a measure of 
such vital interest withort the sanction of the President? I 
think not; and, if Mr. Gallatin were to feel himselfat liberty to 
ape ik, I feel well assured that he would say that Mr. Jefferson 
was fully apprised of his intention to submit the report of 2d 
March, 1§09, and that it met his approbation, 

So much, Mr. Chairman, for the history of the Bank of 1791. 
I will now proceed to review some of the leading incidents con- 
nected with the abortive efforts to procure a recharter of that 
Rauk, and with the struggles which resulted in the charter of 
1816. 

Tne charter of the Bank was limited to 1811. In 1810 an 
attempt was made to renew it, which was not finaily acted 
on, 

On the 4th of January, 1811, a bill to renew the charter was 
reported to the House of Representatives by Mr. Burwell. 
After this bill hed undergone a discussion extending through 
seventeen days, Mr. Newton, of Virginia, on the 2st of Jan. 
I8ll, moved to postpone the dill indefinitely. (ee Journal, 
1811, page 495.) Mr. Newton premised this motion by saying, 
“Iam for laying tlc legislative axe at the root of the evil, I 
am for immediately deciding this question, and turning to some 
other business; and, for this purpose, I move that the further 
consideration of the bill be indefinitely postponed.” (See Doc, 
Hist. U. 3. Bank, page 196.) This propesition elicited an- 
other very able discussion, and, on the 24th of January, 1811, 
the vote was taken ty ayes and noes—(see Journal, 1811, page 
500)—and the result was ayes 65, noes G4. So the motion was 
carried. There is one fact in regard to this vote to which I 
will call the attention of the House, and which I beg leave to 
commend to the particular consideratior. of my colleague fom 
the Buckingham district, Mr. uzaro) Itis, that John Ran- 
doiph of Roanoke, the gentleman's illusirious predecessor, 
voted against Mr. Newton’s motion to “lay the axe to the 
root,” by destroying the Rank. 

The subject of a renewal of the charter was introduced into 
the Senate, also, at the same session; and, after full discussion, 
the proposition to strike out the enacting clause was carried by 
the casting vote of the Vice President of the United States, the 
Senate being equally divided—17 to 17; and this division, I will 
add, was without regard to party; for we find Mr. Brent of 
Virginia, and Wm. H. Crawford, in the negative; whilst Giles 
and Clay, and other distinguished Republicans, were in the 
affirmative. 


Thus it will be seen that this measure was lost by a majority 
of one in the House of Representatives, and by the casting 
vote of the Vice President in the Senate! And yet this is the 
decision upon which the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
SaunpeRs] relies, as overruling the decision of the large ma- 
jorities in the Congress of 1791, and the solemn judgment of 
Presid: nt Washington! For my part, Mr. Chairman, I regard 
this decision as having none of the authority of a constitutional 
precedent; for, independently of the leanness of the majorities, 
there are other circumstances which show thatthe question 
was decided not upon Constitutional grounds, but upon mere 
considerations of expediency. 'This is manifest from the fact 
that we see gentiemen of opposite political opinions voting to- 
gether; as, for example. William H. Crawford, of Georgia, and 
Timothy Pickering, of Massachusetts. 


But there are other views which show why the Bank was 
not rechartered. Sceven-tenths of the whole stock of the institu- 
tion was owned by British subjects; aad as we were, in 1811, on 
the eve ofa war with Great Britain. every consideration of 
sound policy would seem to require that such a Bank should 
not be rechartered under such circumstances. 


Here, Mr. Speaker, let me pause fora moment to advert to 
asingular incident in the political history ofmy beloved native 
State, which tends more strongly than any cireumsiance within 
my knowledge to prove the strength of her devotion to what are 
here termed “Virginia abstractions.” In 1811 the Legislature of 
Virginia instructed her Senators {Mr. Giles and Mr. Brent] to 
oppose the renewal of the charter of the Bank of the Urited 
States. Mr. Giles madea speech in the Senate in response to 
the instructions, in which he denied the right ofthe Legislacure 
to instruct, but nevertheless he yielded practical obedience to 
the legislative mandate by voting against the Bank. Mr. Brent, 
on the other hand, promptly admitted the right to give the in- 
struction, but practically disobeyed it by voting forthe Bank ! 
And strange to say, Mr.” Chgirman, Mr. Giles, who denied the 
“abstraction,” and yet voted in ohedience to the legislative will, 
lost caste as a politician; whilst his colleague, Mr. Brent, who 
admitted the “abstraction,” and practically disregarded it, 
retained his popularity without the smallest diminution, 
These facts I have from many sources, and amongst others 
from my venezable colleague [Mr. TALIAFERRO] on my right: 
Eiln the year 1814 the subject of incorporating a Bank of the 
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United States was again renewed On the 2d of April, 1814, 
Mr. Grundy of Tennessee move the following resolution : 

“Resolved, That a committee be appointed to inquire into 
the expediency of establishing a National Bank.’’—(See Journal 
1814 p. 330. x 

This was near the close of the session, however, and no ac- 
tion grew out of it. 

On the 19th of September, 1814, a special session of Congres $ 


. commenced, and on the 14th of October John W. Eppes, the 


chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, addressed a 
letter to Alexander Dallas, the Secretary of the Treasury, ask. 
inz him to suggest measures for the revival and maintenance of 
the public credit. And here, Mr. Chairman, permit me {to 
pause for a moment to note, the coincidence between the course 
taken by Congress in 1814 and in 1796. In both cases the Se. 
cretary of the Treasury was called on to suggest measures to 
establish the public credit. The language is almost the same 
in both cases. In 1790 Hamilton is called upon to report mea- 
sures for “establishing the pnblic credit ;” and in 18Id Dallas is 
reqvested to suggest ‘such additional provisions as may be ne. 
cessary to revive and maintain unimpaired the public credit,» 
It would seem, from the similarity ofthe means used, that the 
Congress of 1814 was arriving indirectly at the same end 
which was a'tained by the inquiry of 1790. viz: the recommen 
dation ofa Bank of the United States. Whether such was the 
intention or not. it is very certain that such was the result; fer, 
on the 17th of the same month, Mr. Dallas responded tothe in- 
quiry by recommending the estahlishment of 2 National Bank. 
After full consideration of this communication of Mr. Dallas, 
the committee reported a resolution, in these words: 

Resolved, That itis expedient to establish a National Bank, 
with branches tn the several States,” —(Ben Journal 1814, 

. 504.) 

P Upon this resolution some proceedings were had, which I 
commend to the attestion of those gentlemen who are opposed 
to the branching power of the Bank of the United States. Mr.. 
Stanford moved to strike out the Jatter branch of the resolu. 
tion, “with branches in the several States.” Upon this question 
the yeas and nays were taken, and_the vote stood yeas 14, nays 
138. And among the nays were P. P. Barbour of Virginia, J. 
C. Calhoun of South Carolina, J. W. Eppes of Virginia, J. 
Forsyth of Georgia, C. J. Ingersoll! of Pennsylvania, J. G, 
Jackson of Virginia, Wm. R. King, now of Alabama, W. 
Lowndes of South Carolina, and Alfred Cuthbert of Georgia 
and a host of other distinguished Republicans.—(ee Journa! 
1814, pp. 504-5.) g 

The amendment having been defeated, the question recurred 
on the adopuon of the original resolution. And here I take leave 
to say that this is the only occasion within my knowledge on 
which the abstract question of Bank or no Bank has been sub- 
mitted to Congress, unembarrassed by any matter of detail in 
the particular measure proposed It presents the naked ques- 
tion, to be decided without reference to any extraneous circum- 
stances: and hence the decision possesses more interest and 
more authority as a precedent than any other decision within 
my knowledge. Now, sir, how do yon suppose the vote stood 
If you will consult the Journat of 1814, pages 505 and 506, you 
will find that, upon this abstract proposizio n the vote stood ayes 
93, noes 54, or nearly two to one in favor of it, And, if you will 
look at the ayesand noes, you will find recorded in the afirma- 
tive the names of John C. Calhoun, the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina,who but the other day told the Senate he was 
always apposed to a Bank “in the abstract;”? Mr, Cuthbert, nowa 
Senator from Georgia; Mr. Forsyth, late Secretary of State; 
the distinguished gentlemen from Pennsylvania, (Mr. C. J. Ine 
eERSOOLL.| Whose Democracy no man wi'l pretend to question; 
Mr. $. D. Ingham of Pennsylvania; Mr. W. R. King, now a 
Senator from Alabama; Mr. Lowndes of Scuth Carolina; 
and many other distinguished Republicans, as well as those 
of Mr. Gaston, Mr. Webster, and other disyinguished Fede. 
ralists. 

Without going further into details, it is sufficient to say that 
a bill was introduced and ’ passed in the Senate by a vote of 17 
to 14, and which was rejected in the House by the casting 
vote of the Speaker. (See Journal 1815, pages 628-9.) A few 
days afterwards this vote was reconsidered by a vote of 107 to 
54—most of the Republicans voting for it. (See Journal 1816, 
pages 641-2.) The bill was then recon mitied to a select com- 
mittee, who shortly afterwards reported it with amendments, 
reducing the capital from fifty to thirty millions of dollars; and 
it was passed by a vote of 129 to 3i—most of the leading 
Repnblicans again voting for jit. [See Journal 1315, pages 
652 3.) 

This bill was sent to Mr. Madison for his eignature, and on 
the 30th of January, 1815, he returned ic with his objections,or, 
in other words, he vetoed the bili. But, sir. did he rest hig ob. 
jections on constitutional grounds? Let his message answer 
for him. In that memorable document Mr. Madison used these 
strong expressions. 

“Waiving the question of the constitutional authority of the 
Legislature to establish an incorporated bank as bemg preciu- 
ded, in my judgment, by repeated recognitions under varied 
circumstances of the validity of such an institution, in acts of 
the Legislative Executive, the Judicial branches of the Govern- 
ment, accompanied by indications in different modes of the 
concurrent will of the nation, the proposed bank does not ap- 
pear to be calculated to answer the purposes of reviving the 
public credit, of providing a national medium of circulation, 
and of aiding the Treasery by facilitating the indispensable an- 
ticipations of the revenue, and by affording to the public more 
durable loans.” 

Here, Mr. Chairman, it will be seen that Mr. Madison dis- 
tinctly abandons his constitutional objections, and, treating 
that question as settled, he rests his veto on the defects in the 
provisionsof the bill itself. 

When the bill was thus returned by Mr. Madison with 
his objections, an attempt was made to pass it through the 
Senate in opposition to the veto by a voteof two-thirds, 
but it failed—ayes 15, noes 19. On this proposition Mr. Giles, 
the repnblican Senator of Virginia, voted ay, or, in other 
merde for the passage of the bill. (See Doc. Hist. Bank U. S. 
596 ) 

The bill having failed, Mr James Barhour, a distinguished 
republican Senator froin Virginia, immediately introduced 
another bill, conforming to the views of the President; but 
this bil] was not pressed, as ig believed, in consequence of the 
ae a ireaty of peace with Great Britain had been con- 
cluded. 


On the 5th of December, 1815, Mr. Madison in bis annual 
message to Congress, called their attention to the subject-of a 
uniform currency, and mentioned a Bank of the United States 
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as one of the agents which would aid in furnishing it. This 
recommendation was seconded by a very able report frem 
Me. Alexander Dallas, then Secretary of the Treasury, in which 
he showed the indispensablo necessity of such an inststution. 
The recommendations were promptiy responded to by Con- 
gress. That partof the President’s message which referred to 
the currency was referred to on the following day (6th Decem- 
ber) to a special committee, consisting of Mr. Calhoun of South 
Carolina, Mr. Macon of North Caroiina, Mr. Pleasants of Vir- 

inia, Mr. Hopkinson of Pennsylvania, Mr. Robertson of 

ouisiana, Mr. H. =t. G. Tucker of Virginia, and Mr. Picker: 
ing of Massachusetts (See Journal! 18.6, p. 26.) 


On the 8th of January, 1816, Mr. Calhoun reported the bill to 
establish a Bank of the United States. (See Journal, 1816, p. 
136.) After a very protracted debate, the question was at length 
taken on the passage of the billin the House of Representa- 
tives, when it passed by avoteof 80 to 71. (See Journal, 1816, 
pp 489 and 490.) In the Senate, this bill passed by a vote of 
Z2avesto [2noes; aml it received thy eanction of President 
Madison. 


Here, Mr. Chairman, let us pause tu analyze these votes, that 
we may see how iat the charge that this Bank wasa Federal 
measure, carried by Federal votes, is sustained by the record 
The ayes and noes are now before me, and I have prepared a 
careful analysis of them, which exhibits the foliowing result: 
In the Senate, of the twenty-two who voted for the Bank. se- 
venteen were Republicans, and five Federalists; and of the 
twelve who voted against it, seven were Federalists and five 
were Republicans. In the House of Representatives, of the 
eighty members who voted for the bill, sixty-seven were Re- 
publicans and thirteen were Federalists; whilst, of the seventy- 
one who voted against the Bank, thirty were Republicans and 
forty-one were Feileralists. And yetgentlemen tell us this was 
a Federal measure! A Federal measure, though two-thirds of 
the Federalists voted against it, and two-thirds of the Republi- 
cans in both Houges voted for it! 


But the gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. SaunvEss} tells 
the House that the constitutional question was not raised in 
1816. The Federalists were estopped from raising i; and, as 
the Republicans intended to vote lor it, of course they would 
not raise! I must confess this 1s a novel doctrine to me. The 
constitutional question not raised? How was it possible to avoid 
i? Does not the constitutional power—or, in other words, the 
jurisdiction of Congress over the subj-ct-matter under conside- 
yation—arise in every conceivable case? Does it not he atthe 
threshold of every question? If you have no constitutional 
power over asubject, you cannot act upon it at all; and if you 
do act upon it, the conclusion that, in your opinion, you have 
the power to act, is a necessary conse uence of your action. 
Away, then, with the notion t.at the constitutional power was 
not drawn in question in 1816! It was questioned, it was de- 
bated, and it was decided. 


But, sir, it may not be uninteresting or unprofitable to let the 
country know who some of these Federalists were who con- 
spired io fasten this horrible monster ofa Bank of the United 
States on the country in 1816 Taking the ayes alphabetically, 
I find among them Mr. John C. Calhoun, the distinguished 8e- 
niuor from South Carolina, next, we find Mr, Alfred Cuthbert, 
now aSenator from Georgia; and next, Mr. Forsyth, of Geor- 

ia, late Secretary of State, Then followed in rapid succession 

r. Ingham, the former Secretary of the Treasury under Gen. 
Jackson's administration; John G. Jackson, the predecessor of 
my colleague from the Clarksburg district, [Mr, Hays;] Mr. 
Kerr, the predecessor of my colleague from the Halifax dis- 
tiet, (Mr. Cores] Mr. Wm. R. King, then a Representative 
from North Carolina, but now a Senator from Alabama; Mr. 
Lowndes of South Carolina; Mr. Lumpkin of Georgia; Gen. 
William McCoy, the predecessor of my colleague from the 
Rockingham district, (Mr. Harrrs;} Mr, Samuel Smith of Ma- 
ryland, late a distinguished Democratic Senator from that State, 
and Judge Henry 5t, George Tucker, at present the able and 
respected President of the Court of Appeals of Virginia, and the 
acknowledged head of the Democratic party in that State, 
These are a few examples, Mr. Chairman, of the Federalists 
who were instrumental in inflicting thisdeep wound upon the 
Constitution of their country. 


Now, sir, let us look upon the other side of the picture, and 
see who were the staunch Democrats who resisted this mon- 
arous encroachment on the liberties of the people, Sur, I do 
not mean, in any thing I may say, tu be understood as casting 
any imputation on the motives of the Federalists, or as endors- 
ing any of the vile calumnies which have been propagated 
against their character. Although I dissent widely from many 
of their opinions, I believe that the Federal party was influenced, 
in the main, by as elevated and patriotic impulses as any party 
that ever existed, No, sir; far be it from my purpose, at any 
time, to denounce a party which numbered amongs’ Its mem- 
bers Washington, and Adams. and Hamilton, and Marshall, and 
a host of the noblest spirits of the Revolution. I merely ad- 
vert to the party distinctions of the day to rebuke the authors 
of the assertion that the Bank was a Federal measuze, carried 
by Federal votes. Who, then, were those who were most dis- 
tinguished for theit opposition to the Bank? First, sir, I will 
name Gen. James Breckenridge, of Virginia, a gent'eman con- 
spicuvus for his elevated character and sound judgment, but 
who was a consistent Federalist to the day of his death Next 
tn order, I will mention Judge Gaxton, of North Carolina; Jo- 
seph Lewis, of Virginia; Timothy Pickering, of Massachiy 
B tts; and my lamented and distinguished personal friend, ihe 
late Daniel Sheffey, of Virginia, who then represented the dis- 
trict from whica my colleague in froat of me [Mr Horxixs] 
now comes, and who always gloried in being called a Federal- 
ist Last, but not least, among the oy ponents of the Bank in 
1816. was Daniel Webster, now Secretary of State, but then a 
Representative from New Hampshire—a men who, if Mr. 
Ritchie is to be taken as authority, is the very impersonation of 
every vile political heresy which a spirit of lawless usurpation 
ever generated. Thus you see who were the Federalists who 
voted for this bill, and who the Democrats who void against 
it! 

Having now completed this general view of the subject, let 
me turn for a moment to examine what has been the course of 
Virginia, the “fing-ship of Democracy” on this greatquesion. 
How did her delegation stand on this memorable occasion? 
From the constant clamor which is kept up about the devotion 
of Virginia to Democracy, 
fast and uniform opposition to a Bank, yon would naturally be 
Jed to expect that she presented on that occasion an unbroken 
front, Buthow stand the facts? Virginia, in 1816, had twenty- 


as gentlemen call it, and her stead. | 


two representative, and, upon the passage of the bill, eighteen 
were present, and voted as follows: 


AY£S—Meears. Th. Gholson, A. Hawes, J. P. Hungerford, J. 
G. Jackson, J. Kerr, William McCoy, Ballard Smith, Henry St. 
George Tucker. 

NOES—Messrs. P. P, Barbour, B. Bassett, J. Breckenridge, 
J. Clopton, P. Goodwyn, J. Johnson, J. Lewis, T. Newton, J. 
Randolph, D. Sheffey. 

Making eight for the bill and ten against it. Four memb-rs 
were absent, viz: Hugh Nelson, James Pleasants, Magnus 
Tate,and W. H. Roane, Classed politica:iy, the delegation 
stood nineteen Republicans and three Federatists. The Fede- 
ralists were Breckenridge, Lewis, and Sheffey, every one of 
whom voted against the bill, whilst every man of the delegation 
who voted for it was aRepublican. 

But we are not left in the dark as to the sentiments of the ab- 
sent members; for, after the vote was taken on the passage of 
the bill, it was sent to the Senate, whence it was returred to the 
House withamendments; and, on the 5th of April, 1816, Mr. 
Randolph moved to postpone the consideration of the bill and 
amendments indefinitely. (See Journal, p. 598.) This moticn 
gave rise to mnch debate, and the vole being taken, it stood 
ayes 67, noes 91. Before this vote was taken, the members 
froin Virginia who had been absent at the former vote had re- 
turned to their seats, and three of them, viz: Messrs. Picasants, 
Tate, and Nelson, voted against the motion for indefinite post- 
ponement, whilst only one, Mr. Roane, voted for it. Yes, sir, 
strange as it may seem to some gentlemen, Mr. Hugh Nelson, 
the predecessor of my colleague on my left. {Mr. GILMER, ] and 
the immediate representative of the Monticello district, vo- 
ted forthe Bank. Where that gentleman was when the vote 
on the passage of the bill was taken—whether he was in the 
city, or bad gone home to consult the Mountain Sage as to the 
vote heshouldgive—I will not pretend to say; though; if I were 
to hazard a conjecture on the subject, it would be the latter. 
Adding these absentees to the ayes aid noes as given on the 
passage of the bill, we have eleven cf ihe Virginia delegation 
voting for the Bank andelevenacainstit. But, of the eleven who 
voted against it, three were Federalists, whilst al! those who vo- 
ted for it were Republicens. ‘hese, sir, are authentic facts. 
But this isnotall. Let na look tə the Senate of the United 
Srates. There vou will fin:! that both the Republican Senators 
from Virginia, James arbour and A. T. Mason, voted for tne 
Bank. Where, then, sir, was the potential voice of Virginia? 
Where were her instructions to her Senators? Did the sentinel 
sleepon the watch-towsr? Let it not be said, Mr. Chairman, 
that this question was suddenly sprung on the public, and that. 
Virginia had no time to make her voice heard in the councils of 
the nation. No. sir; the facts will not wai1ant sèch an asser- 
tion. The question had been the subject of discussion during 
the whole preced ing session of Congress, when the Virginia Le- 
gislature was alsoin session, and yet nota murmur of disap- 
probation was heard, nota movement of opposition made. At 
the commencement of the session of 1815-16 the sabject was 
again brought to the attention of Congress by the message ofthe 
President and the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, The 
Legislature of Virginia commenced its sessions contem:pora- 
neously with Congress, and continued in session for montas, and 
yet we hear not a whisper in the form ofaremonstrance! Why 

was this? Has it been the habit of Virginia ta be dumb when 
vhe believes the Constitution is thre tened with danger? No, 
sir; she has always been accustomed to give full expression to 
her opinions, and we are avthorized to infer. from the absence 
of all opposition to the establishment of a Bank, that she too, 
like her beloved and trusted Madison, had “waived? her con 
stitutional scruples. Sir, need I tell this House who James 
Barbour is?) No, sir; he stands out in bold relief as one of the 
most distinguished of Virginia’s sons—a man and a politician 
withoutspot or blemish. He commenced his career when but 
a boy, as the colleague aad friend of Madison, in the Legisla- 
ture of Virginia, in the memorah'e session of 1798-9; and 
there, sir, he first won distinciion by advocating the celebrated 
report of hiscolleague. In after Jile, he filled every station 
within the gift of his native State, to say nothing of the distin- 
guished offices which at various times he held under the Fede- 
ral Government, and he still lives to enjoy the richest reward of 
a well-spent lite—the confidence and affectionate respect of all 
who know him. 

These facts are surely enough to sustain the proposition that 


Virginia herself favored, or at least dic not oppose, the Bank of i 


1816 Ifgentlemen wish any further evidence, let me point 
them tothe fact that a vacancy having occurred in the Senate 
of the United States, by the resignation of Mr. John W. Eppes, 
jn December, 1819. Mr. James Pleasants, who had, as a mem- 
ber of the House ef Representatives, voted for the Bank of 
1816, was elected to fill that honorable station. And, to crown 
all, in 1824, Virginia, by a large majority, cast her Presidential 
vote in favor of William H. Crawford, the man who, through 
good and through evil report, ud been the staunch, undeviat- 
ing friend of the Bank, and whose reputation as a statesman 
rested more upon his able and uniform support of that institu- 
tion than upon any other measure whatever. 


With this historical review of the bank question, T leave it to 
this House and tothe country to say how far lam sustained in 
my assertion that the Bank of 1791 was not a measure of the 
Federal party, and that the Bank of 1816 was emphatically a 
Republican measure. 

There is yet another view of this question which I wish to 
present to the House, and particularly to Southern members. 
The impression has prevailed very extensively thatthe Bank of 
the United States was a Northern measure, forced upon the 
country by Northern votes, at the expense of Southern interes's; 
in other words, we of the South have regarded it asa cunningly 
devised scheme of our Northern friends to take money out of 
our pockets and put itinto theirs. Now I beg gentlemen to 
bear with me while I make an analysis of the vote of 1816, in 
reference to the great geographical divisions of the country inte 
North and East, Middle, and South and West. If gentlemen 
pin examine for themselves, they will find that the votes s.ard 
thus: 


Northern and Eastern Division. 
For passage. Against pasager 
* i 


Now Wampshire - å 

Massachusetts ` - = T y 

Rhode Island - € - 2 p 

Connecticut - . a 32 5 

Vermont iy 5 pi i z 
48 2} 


Middle Division. 
New York - - - 12 8 
New Jersey - . . 4 2 
Pennsylvania . - 2 6 12 
Delaware à - - 0 2 
22 24 
Southern and Western Division. 
Maryland ` - - 4 3 
Virginia . = - 8 uw ; 
North Carolina ~ . `i 9 3 
South Carolina < . » 7 1 
Georgia ‘ © + 5 l 
Kentucky s . mM 4 
‘Tennessee - - - 3 E 
Ohio - ‘ . 3 2 
Louisiana - - “2 0 
4 26 
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From this table it will appear that the Northern and Eastern 
States were strongly opposed to the Bank, that the Middle 
States were comparatively indifferent as to its fate, whilst the 
South and West carried the bill, giving nearly two-thirds of 
their votes in its favor. This is a very striking fact; and it has 
given rise to some ieflections in my mind ag to the probable 
reason of it; and] invite the attention of ray friends from South 
Carolina especially to one view which has presented itself to 
roy mind. We of the South have always opposed a tariff for 
protection, on the ground that the duty enhanced the price of 
merchandise, and that the consumers in the South ultimately 
bore the burden; or, in other words, that ihe duty was a bounty 
to the Northern manufacturer, which was paid by the Southern 
consumer. Without pretending to discuss the precise extent 
to which this argument is sound, 1am willing, for the present, 
to admit its truth to the fuil extent. But let us see if there is 
not another mode of taxing the South and West for the benefit 
of the North, which is equally objectionable in principle, and 
equally onerous in practice, I ailude to the derangement in 
the exchanges of the country. Weall know that the Northern 
are the importing and manufacturing States, while the South- 
ern are the consuming States. In 1816, Mr. McDuffie tells 
us in his report, the average rate of exchange between the 
Northern and Southern divisions of the Union was about ten 
per cent. in faver of the North, and it is not a great deal less 
now. 

Now, how did this derangement operate practically? and how 
does it operate now? The whole amount of onr imports are 
now estiinsted at one hundred and forty millionsof doflars. Let 
us suppose that fifty miitione of this amount are consumed in 
tae Southern and Western States. What isthe process which 
must be passed through before these goods are consumed? In 
the first place, they are imported into the Northern cities, and 
the Southern merchants go there to lay in their supplies. They 
either take with them their local paper, which is at a discount 
of ten per cent. or they pay a preminm of ten percent. at home 
for a draft en one of the Northern cities. If they take the Joral 
paper with them to market, they are not able to buy goods with 
itat cash prices; and they are, therefore, competicl either to 
go to the broker’s shop and have the money shaved at ten per 
cent. or they let the merchant indirectly turn broker, and exact 
the premium in the enhanced price of the goods.’ Whatdo the 
Southern merchantsdo next? Do they Jose this ten per cent. 
out of their profits? By no means. The amount paid as a 
premium for the drafi, or the amount paid to the broker, 
1s essentially just as much a part of the price paid for 
the goods as the amount paid to the importer. The mer- 
chant so regards i; and in fixing his price on his: goods, 
he always adds to the amount paid to the importer the amount 
of the biokerage or premium, and then lays his profit on the. 
aggregate; and the consumers, the farmers and planters of the 
country, pay the whole. And who enjoys the benefit? Is it 
not the brokers and money changers of the North? J beg gen- 
tlemen to look at ths proposition serionsly. If the South con- 
sumes fifty millions of imports, and if the brokerage, or pre- 
mium, on exchange is ten pet cent. Lask, does it not operate to 
tax the South tothe amount of that ten per cent. or five mil- 
Jions oF dollars, for the benefit of the North? Or, to bring the 
case hemé to ourselves, do not the constituents of every gentle- 
man an this finor, who consume $100,000 worth ‘of merchats. 
dise brought from the North, pay a tax to the Northern brokers 
to the extent of fi -e o ten thousand dollars, as the rate of ex. 
change may hap -en to be five or ten per cent.? I am aware 
that thisstate of things could not continue permanéntly, but 
it is alwaysthe case upon any sudden and violent revulsion in 
the business of the country which disturls the cwi rency and 
deranges the exchanges. May not this view of the subject fur- 
nish some clew io the reason which governed the vores of the 
different sections of the Union in 1816? Our Northern bre- 
threnare shrewd aud sagacious in seeing their interests, and 
if they found that the derangement of the currency was “inur- 
ing to their benefit,” is it a matter of surprise that they should 
be opposed toa Bank, which would restore a uniform currer.cy 
and equatize the exchanges, ard deprive the swarm of brokers 
and money changers, who always reap in the field of ade: 
ranged currency, of the rich harvest which they were gather. 
ing. The Middle covutry occupied a position of comparative 
neutrality, and hence you find that therepresentation from that 
country was almost equally divided, whilst the Routh ‘and 
West, who were the principal sufferers, were (he warmest ad: 
vocates of a bank and rs conscquences~a sound currency and 
equal exchanges. Hf this view of the subject be correct in re- 
gard to the year 1806, is it no equally correct in regard to the 
presenttime? Andi call upon members from the South and 
West to say whether the intecests of their constituents do not 
imperiously require that they should now go fora Bank? 

Having thus presented an outline of wie political history of 
the Bank, I propose to submita few observations in regard to 
it as connected with the currency and business of the country. 
I have already adverted to the effects of the Bank of 1791, in re: 
storing to the country a sound currency, and T shall rot retur 
to that early period of our history. Rnt] wish ta }nok at the ` 
state of things which followed the dissolution of the Bank: in 
ISIL Gentlemen here found their objections to the Bank on 
their hosulity to the paper currency sysiem. Now. sir, 1 wish - 
2 to be under sions taat no man can be more hostile toourpre- 
cent unr gulated banking system than I am. But} am a 
friend to the credit system properly guarded. I for a cur- 
rency which is somewhat assimilated to our political iestitu- 
tions, Igo fora local currency for local.purpases, and a gene: 
ral or national currency for the purposes of trade been the seve. 
ral States, This can only be effected by means.of a National 
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Bank, as the experience ofthe country from the foundation of 
the Goyernment has shown.. Before the Bank of 1791 was es: 
tablished, we had a degraded currency and a prosirate credit, 
That-institution re-established both, and they continued in a 
sound condition as long asihe Bank existed. As soon as it 
went down, we again had the currency degraded; the exchanges 
deranged; a general suspension of specie payme” ts; emissions 
of Treasury notes, and floods of shinplasters through the 
whole country. The Bank of 1816 caused the Staie banks to 
resume specie payments—restored a sound currency and equal 
exchangés, and brought: back prosperity to the country, which 
continued unul the expiration of the charter in 1836. rearcely. 
had it ceased to exist before precisely the same results which 
had ensied upon the destruction of the Bank in 1811 again took 
place. We again have general suspensions of specie pay- 
ments; agdin new cmissions of Treasury notes; again new 
floods of shinplasters: derangement of the exchanges, and dis- 
trees and ruin throughout the land. 1 am for applsing the 
Same remedy now which gave efficient relief under similar cir- 
cumstances in 1816, But we are told by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. SAUNDERS] that the Bank did not regulate 
the exchanges ofthe country, nor diditaid in the resumption 
of specie payments. ‘Yo the first assertion T oppose the official 
tables accompanying Mr. MeDuffie’s report of 1830, from which 
it appears that the average rate of exchange during the exis. 
tence ofthe Bank was from one-fourth to one-halfofone percent. 
instead of from five to ten per cent. as it has been for the last 
three years. And I add the further faci, stated by Mr. Gallatin 
in his pamphlet on banking, that, in 1832, the amount of ex- 
changes negotiated by the Bank of the United States was two 
hundred and lorty-two millions of dollars, at an average rate 
of one-eleventh of one per cent. 

To the latter assertion, made by the gentleman from North 
Carolina, [Mr. SAUNDERS, ] { opposethe statement of Mr. Car- 
HOUN, Containedin the following extract from a speech deli- 
vered by him in the Senate in 1832: 

“T might say with truth that the Bank owes as much to me 

as to any other individual in the country; and I might even add, 
marhad it not been for my efforts it would not have been char. 
tered, 
_ ‘I must content myself with saying, having been on the po- 
litical stage without interruption from that day to this, (having 
been an auentive observer of the question of the currency 
throughout the whole period,) that the Bank has been an in- 
dispensable agent ia the restoration of specie payments; that 
Without it the restoration could not have been effected short of 
the utter prostration of all the moneyed institutions of the 
country, and an entire depreciation of bank paper; and that it 
has not only restored specie payments, hut has given a cnr- 
rency far more uniform, between the extremes of the country, 
than was anticipated, or even dreamed of, atthe ume of ts 
creation,” 

But, to ilustrate my views »' this subject still more clearly, I | 
willsubmit a few statistical cables, which will show the effect 
ofa National Bank in keeping acheck npon the State hanks, 
and the wild excesses into which they must ineviiably run 
whenever that check is removed, k 

In 1811 the whole number 


of banks was 85, 


Capital . 5 . ` - ~ 852.510.000 

Cicculation $ - : : 23.000, 000 

Specie - - . : ~ - 15,000,060 
In 1816 the whole number of banks was 242, 

Capital - - - - - - 91.000 080 

Circulation -~ - . . ` - 66500 000 

Specie - - 


F - : . -_ 19,006,000 
Thus it will be seen that in the brief period of five years 
which intervoned between the banks of 18i and 1816, 
the number of banks was nearly trebled—the circulation 
was increased in the same ratio, or thirty-eight millions of 
dollars, whilst the specie was augmented but four uutions of 
dollars! 

Pursuing this view of the subject still further, it will be found 
that, in 1830, the whole number of bauks was 320 


Capital . R . - -~ $145 000.000 
Discounts  - ` . = - ~ 200.000.000 
Circulation . - ~ 61,000,000 


In 1838 the whole number (sze Raguet on Banking, page 251) 
was 829, 


Capital . x . a 7 -~ $317,000,000 
Discounts - - . - - > §85.000,000 
Circulation - - + 116,060,000 


From these tables it will be seen that the increase in the 
number of banks from 1816 to 1939, a period of fourteen years, 
when we had a Bank of the United States, was only eighty- 
eight, whilst the increase of the number from 1830 tå 1838, a 
period of eight years, when we had no Bank of the United 
States, was four hun:lred and ninety-nine ! 

The increase in the capital of the banks in the first named 
period was about fifty four millions of dollars, whilst in the Jast 
named period it was about one hundred and seventy-two mil- 
lions! And what is stil] more remarkable, it will be found that 
one hundred aod thirty millions of that increase was maie in 
those States in which the Democratic anti-bank party had the 
most decided political ascendancy ! 

But Tam admonished, Mr. Chairman, by the progress of the 
the minute-hand of that clock (pointing to the clock of the 
House of Representatives) not to dwell upon these staustica, 
and I will dismiss this branch of the subject with one or two 
practical remarks. The first is, that whenever we have had 
no Bank of the United States our monetary affairs have been in 
confusion; we have bad extravagant issues of paper money, 
general suspensions of specie payments, and prodigal emissions 
of Treasury notes, whilst during the forty years we had a Bank 
ofthe United States we had a sound currency, no general sus- 
pension of specie payments, a uniform system of exchanges, 
anda well-regulated and substantial system of credit, 

The second is, that during the forty years that a Bank of the 
United States was employed as the fiscal agent of the Govern. 
ment the country never lost a dollar by it, while, on ihe other 
hand, during the twelve years that the Government has used 
other agencies in collecting, | ing, and disbursing the public 
moneys, millions have been losi! 


T shall not pretend, Mr. Chairman, to g0 ito an examination 
of the constitutional power to establish a Bank as en original 
proposition. I have neither the ime nor the inclination to do 
so. The arguments are familiar to the House and the country. 
I -regard that question as settled by the judgment and acqui 
escence of both the great political parties of this conntry, in 


both Hodses of Congress, under circumstances of the most 
solemn and imposing character; by the unanimous judgment of f 
the Supreme Court of the United States, with John Marshall K 
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at its head; and by the sanction, either directly or indirectly, of 
every President and of every, Secretary of the Treasury, from 
the foundation of the Government to- the present day. 

But there is one view. of the subject which, as I have not 
seen it adverted to elsewhere, I will suumit for the considera- 
tion of the Heuse. The gentleman from North Carolina {Mr. 
SaunbeEns] tells us that this is a Government of enumerated 
powers. Igrantit. But the Constitution contains this among 
the other enumerated powers: “ Congress shal!-have power to 
make all Jaws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into effect the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested 
by this Constitution in the Government of the United States, or 
in any department or office thereof.” Is this provision a-mere 
dead lettei, or was it intended to have an efficient practical ope- 
ration in conferring on Ceagress.a power to discriminate in re- 
gard to the means “necessary and proper” to carry iuto effect 
the powers specifically enumerated? I presume the latter pro- 
position wi ] not be controverted by any one; and the only dif- 
ficulty arises in regar:l to the extent of this power. Gentlemen 
tell us that measures, to come within the influence of this pro- 
vision, must uot only be “ necessary,” but indispensably neces- 
sary—the necessity must be overruling and absolute—the mea- 
sure proposed must have such an intimate and inseparable 
relation to thespecified power, that it cannot be carried into 
effect in any other manner. Hany other means can be found to 
give effeet to the power, then all other measures, though they 
may be more convenient, cease to be indispensably necessary, 
and are, therefore, uncosstitutional. Upon this view of the 
subject gentlemen argue that, as the Government can exist and 
perform its functions without the aid of a National Bank, 
though such an ivstitution nay be thly beneficial and conve- 
nientto the people and the Govern pent, itis not conslituional 
because it is not indispensably necessary? Now, sir, I have 
several objections to this train of reasoning. In the first place 
itis in direct opposition to my princ’ples of strict and Htera! 
construction, as applicable to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Jt assumes that you are not to take the Constitution as it 
stands, but that you shall be at liberty to interpolate the word 
“indispensably” before the words “necessary and proper,” 
so as to quality and restrict the meaning of those terms. Jn the 
next place, it gives te the word “necessary”? a meaning enti rely 
different from its commen acecplation. And, finally, it gives 
toita sense different from that to which it is used in other parts 
ofthe Constitution. Itis one of the cardinal roles of construc- 
tion that every instrument is its awn bestexpositor, and bence, 
in endeavoring to ascertain the meaning of any partiewar pro- 
vision, you must look to the context—you must take the whole 
instrument together, and where the same phrases occur in dif 
ferent part of it, you may infer, from the use made of particu- 
lar words in onc part of it, what meaning was intended to be 
attached to themin another. Now, let us apply this familiar 
Principle to the Constitution of ihe United Sates, and ses if it 
will throw no light on the suluect, Inthe first place, by ro- 
ference to Ure LOr section of articte Iof the Constitution, in re- 
gard to the power of the States te lay duties on imports or ex- 
ports, it is limited to cases in which it is “absolutely necessary? 
for executing the inspection laws. Thus it will be scen that 
whenthe convention wished to convey a restricted idea, they 
employed qualified and restricted terms. 

But in the 3d section of article 2, in which the duties of the 
President. are prescribed, he is required “from time to time to 
give Congress information ofthe state of the Union, and recom- 
menil to their consideration such measures as he shali judge 
necessary and expedient? What isthe meaning of the words 
necessary and expedientin this clause of the Constitution? Will 
gentlemen give the same restricted interpretation to them here 
as in the section enumerating the powers of Congress? Will 
they interpolate the word “indispensably” as an antecedent to 
the words “nee 7” and prover? here also? Jf they follow 
the plain dictates ci common sense, or the established “nles of 
construction, they must do so ir they dosoin the other 
case, for the framers of the Cons:itution must be presumed to 
have used the same words in the same sense in the same in- 
strument. But what would be the effect of giving this narrow 
and unreasonable constraction to this clause of the Constitu- 
tion? The President would not be at liberty to look to the in- 
terests, and the honor, and the happiness of the country, and 
recommend such measures as would promote its wealih and 
Prosperity, but would be limited to such measures as were ine 
dispensably necessary to national existence, Ie would be 
compelled to disregard all the lights of experience, to suppress 
all the emotions of patriotism which might swell in his bosom, 
torejectall the improvements which might tend to ameliorate 
the social and political condition of his country. and limit his re. 
commendations to such measuresas were indispensably necessa- 
ry to the existence of a half-civilized nation. Need i argue to 
prove the absurdity of such a proposition as this? And yet, if 
the rule of construction be applicable in the one case, it is inthe 
other. The true principle I apprehend to be this: In both cases 
a wide discretion is allowed in regard to the means to be used. 
The President isto recommend such measures as are, in his 
opinion, suitable and convenient to promote the general welfare 
of the nation, and Congress are to make such laws as are, in 
their opinion, most suitable and convenient to carry inio effect 
the powers which are specifically conferred on them for the 
same great end. Antif in the judgment of Congress, a Bank 
of the United States is such a means, it clearly falls within the 
influence of that clause of the Constitution. 


These, Mr. Chairman, are some of my views of this impor- 
tant question. Thave derk but lidle in speculation, and have 
confined myself principally to a dotail of historical facts. I have 
investigated the history of the Bank with much care; and, if I 
have fallen into error, Tam not aware of it. But, as Tintend that 
thess facts shall go before the country, and as there will be a 
full opportunity afforded to gentlemen, in the course of this de- 
bate, to correct any inaccuracies in my statement, I invite the - 
most rigid scrutiny upon every points and, if I have inadver- ¢ 
tently misrepresented any thing, it will give me pleasure to core 
rect if. å 2 
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SPEECH OF MR. 


OF ALABAMA. 
In the House of Representatives; August 7, 1 


IELDS 


the bill to repeal the Independebi Treagury Act, 
entitled “An act to repeal an Ret efte] ‘An 


act to provide for the collection Aafekeeping, 


transfer, and disbursement of tae public reve- 

nue,’ and to provide for the punishment of ems 

bezzlers of public money, and for o her put- 

poses, f 

Mr. Spzaxer: I cannot permit an occasioh like 
the present, although so unexpected fo me, to pass 
by without availing myself of the opportunity it 
affords to submit to the consideration of the House 
the reflections that have cceurred to my tind upoñ 
a subject affecting so deeply the institutions and 
interests of the country. , 

On yesterday, when the bill to establish the Fis- 
cal Bank of the United States passed ihis House; 
itscewed to be the general understanding, without 
exception, (so faras I knew,) that there would be 
no attempt to take up the bill under consideratien 
until some period during the coming week—to be 
designate: with reference to the eonvenience of 
members generally—-many of whom are now ab- 
sent, and most of whom desire seme little time for 
relaxation. The conclave deliberations of the 
night, however, have decreed otherwise; and I was 
not a little surprised a few moments since, when, 
after having been absent during the morning bour 
with a view to give some attention to the nume» 
rous matters of private interest commitied to my 
charge by a portion of my constituents, I found 
that, under a resoiution adepted by the House this 
morning, the hill undef consideraien had been 
taken oui of the Commitice of the Whole, and 
brovght kere for immediwe action. Wih all the 
time and opportunity I could desire to quaiify my- 
telf for the task of addressing this House, 1 should 
have abundant cause fer hesiiation in the attempt. 
Much more, sir, under such circumstances as exist 
at ibis moment, do I feel that hesitation, and the” 
emburrassment growing cut of it. 

The bill under consideration proposes to abro- 
gate the Infependent Sreasury system, or, as it is 
more commonly denominatcd, the Sub-Treasury 
fem. 

I consider it nnforiunate for the country, as I 
have done from the ecmmencement of the discus. 
sion of this great measure of reform, that it is its 
fate to be decided upen and disposed of by a Le- 
gislature acting under the inflzence of strongly ex- 
cited party feelings—feclings which seem to me to 
have had their origin more in cirermstances grow- 
ing out of the ambition and contentions of aspirants 
to power, than in deep and sincere convictions of 
public interest. 

Separate it from the party excitements of the 
day, and permit ivto address itself in the sober 
sense, the justice, and patriotism of all parties —of 
the whole country—and I doubt most sincerely 
whether there would be found a solitary thinking 
man, with justice and patriotism in his heart, who, 
under a full comprebension of its merits, would de- 
ny either the wisdom of its. principles, or the jus- 
tice of its purposes. 

The great purpose and aim of the Independent 
Treasury system was to reassert and establish the 
principles cf the Constitution; principles whose 
strict conformity with the Constitulionay, sir, 
whose composite essence with that instrament has 
never been denied, and is undeniable. The fiscal 
action of the Federal Government—from the peri- 
od when it first connected itself with and adopted 
the banking system, in the establishment of the first 
Bank of the United Siates in 1791, and of the State 
Governments in following out, and indeed go- 
ing to the greatest excesses beyond, the example of 
that QGovernn:ent—had been at war with those 
principles. ‘he disasireus evils which afflicted 
the country at mauy memorable periods in its his- 
tory, and the certainty of a never ending recur- 
rence of tho-e evils, were regarded as the natural 
and unavoidable results of such departure from 
the prineiples cf the Censtitution, And who will 
deny that the misfortunes of ihe country at this 
time—the heavy embairassments of both the peo- 
pie and Goverument—are consequetces to be attri- 
buted to the same source? 

It was, therefore, deemed the duty of the Go- 
vernment to recur to the prine:p'ex of the Constire- 
ticn; and, ihreagh the instrumentality of the Tn- 
dependera Treasury sy to bring the whole 
weight and influence of its fiscal action to bear in 
their re-establishment, oe 
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The distinctive, essential principles of ihis sys- 
tem are— 5 

First. The separation of the pecuniary trantas- 
tions. of the Government from the pecuniary trans- 
actions of banks and individuals. 

Secondly. The recognition and maintenance of 
the gold and silver standaid of value, designed 
to be established and perpetuated by the Consti- 
tution. 

Third. The protection, by severe penalties and 
ample guarantees, of the fundsof the Government 
from peculation and embezziement. 

These are the elements of the system;—in their 
nature, simple, just, and constitutional. 

Now, sir, in all candor and sincerity, permit me 
to ask, is therea man upon this floor who adyo- 
cates the doctrine that the money of the Govern- 
ment, raised from the taxes levied upon tite peo- 
ple, should be used to provide banks with capital 
to bank upon, or individuals with facilities to trade 
upon? Separating the subject from the party 
topics and associations of the day, and guided by 
the impartial dictates of conscience and patriotism, 
will any man—can any man contend that the mo- 
ney of the Government, the proceeds of the labor 
of the people, levied by taxation to defray the ex- 
penses and afford them the protection of Govern- 
ment, should, by any policy, or under any system, 
be invotved in the hazards of individual enterprise 
and speculation, or made a fund fer bank loans 
and bank issues? Will any one aver, after all 
that has occurred within our knowledge, that the 
individual appoinied to take care cf the public mo- 
ney should be permitted—nay, encouraged—to 
employ it inhis private transactions, or in loans to 
others? and, ifnot individuals, thut banks should 
be permitted to enjoy a privilege so dangerous, so 
unjust, and unconstitutional? 

Apart from the prejudices of party, which, un- 
happily, so often influence the conduct of men 
against their judgments, { do sot believe there are 
those here—sure I am that there is no considera- 
ble portion of the mass of the people—who would 
sanction sucha dcctrine. And yet, sir, to deny 
to individuals and banks this privilege, and to adopt 
the necessary guards for the protection of the coun- 
try from the consequences of its exercise, were 
amongst the leading purposes of the Indepen- 
dent Treasury system, and the strongest con- 
siderations that contributed to its adoption. 
May we not hope that, when the vio- 
lence of party strife subsides, and reason resumes 
its wonted sway over the publie wind, the advan- 
‘cing intelligence of the age, the increasing power 
of truth and justice, will rescue a policy so evi- 
dently just, from the prejudice and persecution 
which ambition, cupidity, and partisan fanaticism 
have engendered against it? To doubtit, would 
be to doubt the ultimate triumph of moral virtue 
and free institutjons. 

The financial policy of the Government is inti- 
mately connected with the currency, or moaey of 
the country; and it is from this connection that 
the subject derives the very great and deep inte- 
rest with which it seems to be universally regarded. 
Let us advert, fora moment, to the doctrines of 
the Constitation upon this interesting part of the 
subj-ct. 

The fifth clause of the 8th section of the Ist ar- 
ticle reads as follows:— . 

“The Congress shall have power io coin 
money, regalate the value thereof, and of foreign 
coin, and fix the siandard of weights and mea- 
sures.” 

I was forcibly struck, a few days since, by the 
interpretation put upon this clause by a gentleman 
feom Virginia, [Mr. Borrs,] in his speech upon 
the bill to establish the Fiscal Bank. From lan- 
guage so intelligible, terms so explicit, he deduced 
conclusions which, of all “abstractions” I have 
ever before heard or read, seemed to me to be 
the most abserd—the most supremely ridiculous. 
I quote from the femarks made by him, as fol- 
Jow: — 

“But Ipase on to the fifth clause, which gives the power ‘to 
coin money,and rezulate the value tiereof, and of foreign coin.’ 
Upean this power I wish to dwell a while; and, first, I desire to 
call attention to the peculiar phraseology of this clause: it 
its not to stamp coin, and regulate the value thereof; but ‘to 


coin money, and regulate the value thereof, and of foreign 
coin,’ : 


a 
“Let us, in the first place, ascertain what money is. Tmain- 
tain that whatever receives the stamp or impress of Govern- 
mentas money, and is received in payment of public dues, 
and passes from hand to hand as money—whatever composes 
the circulating medium of a country—is money, to all intents 


and purposes;and upon this eubject I propose to latroduce sume 
authority. 


“In Rees’s Encyclopedia, it willbe found that ‘money, in 
commerce, is a general term for coin, paper, or any other mea- 
sure of value, or representative of property, that passes, current 
from band to hand as a circulating medium.’ 

“again: ‘By real money is understood coin, or any other 
circulating medium.’ ‘Seneca, observes, there was anciently 
stamped money of leather.’ ‘The Hollanders, we know,’ says 


the same work, ‘coined great quantities of pastcboard in the 
year 1574.” 


“The Encyclopedia Britannica says: ‘The term money is 
used to designate whatever commodity the inhabitants of any 
particular country, euber voluntarily or by compulsion, accept 


as an equivalent ior their labor, or for all the commodities they 
have to dispose of. 


“Authorities on this subject could be multiplicd to any extent. 
We have now seen what money is; and we have also seen that 
the term ofthe verb to corn is applicabie to other money than 


v stals; and that money is whatever constitutes the currency of 
a country. 


“Now iet us see what is meant by the power fo coin; and 1 

wish particularly to call the attention of the committee to the 
difference between the eubstantive coin, as ‘foreign coin, 
spoken of in the Constitution, and the verb zo coin. The sub- 
stantive'coin’ ur-doubtedly relates to metals; but the verb hasa 
very different signification, Althougt it will apply to metals, 
itis by no means confined to them. 
_ “Webster says. ‘To cain, isto stamp a metal and convert it 
into money; to make, to forge, to fabricate.’ ‘Coining,’ ‘the 
act, art, or practice ofstamping money.’ Then Congress has 
power to coin, to stamp, to make, to forge,to fabricate money, 
and regulate the value thereof; and what Congress is autho- 
rized to do, it can empower an agent to slo.” 


From the terms “io coin money, and regulate 
the value thereof and of foreign coin,” he deduces, 
through the aid of learned definitions, an unlimited 
power, on the pari of this Government, to adopt 
and legalize any substance whatever, as the mo- 
ney of the country. An impressor stamp of the 
Government's authority upon such substance is all 
that is necessary to give it the character of, and 
mate it pass as money. 

Sir, to advocate a doctrine of this sort implies a 
wantof information, ora cesrec of mdifference 
as to the history of the States in their colonial con- 
dition; of their proceedings in the formation and 
fina! ratification of the Constitution; and as to the 
palpable import of the Constitution itself, truly 
astonishing—‘‘passing strange,” Waiving all other 
facts and considerations to be derived from these 
sources affecting the question, does the gentleman 
not known that the Constitution itelf furnishes 
a definition of the word “meney” of far higher 
authority, aud more solemn sanciion, than all the 
encyclopejias or lexicographic compilations of 
ancient or modern times? 

The first clause of the 10th section of the Ist 
article of the Constttution is in the following lan- 
guage: 

“No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confedera- 
tion; grant letters of marque and reprisa': coin money; emit 
bills of credit; make any thing but gold and silver coin a tender 
in payment of debts; passany bill of attainder, ex post facto 


law, or !aw impairing the obligation of contracts; or grant any 
title of nobility.” 


“Ny State shail make any thing but geld end silver 
cain a tender in peyment of debts.” Any pray, sir, 
what is the peculiar office, the purpose—the,use of 
money? Confessedly to serve as a mediam for the 
payment of dedts—debis coniracted in the par- 
chase and sale of property; asa medium to effect 
the exchanges of property, and by which all the 
transactions of trade, commerce, and speculation, 
are, toa greater or less degree, conducted. The 
amount of a debt is the amount of the value of 
tbe property bovght or sold, measured ia money— 
gold and silver money; and no State can make or 
enforce any thing as money, or a legal tender in 
payment of such debt, out gold and silver coin, 
Here, then, is a clear, explici, and imperative de- 
finition of “money,” furnished by the bighest of 
ail authority with American statesmena—the Con- 
stitution. Itis the “gold and silver coia” of the 
Government alove legalized io pay debts. 

Can the Federal Government make any thing 
but “gold and silver coin” a legel tender in 
the payment of debts? It would not be all sur- 
arising if the reasening of the gentleman from 
Virginia upon the learned definitions quoted by 
him were to lead him to such a conclusion. Ie 
deed, if the Federal Government hes the constitu- 
tional authority fo enact that “stamped pieces of 
pasieboard,” or “leather,” shall be the money of 
the country, does it not follow that the power to 
maintain such acurrency-—to enforce the use of 


such substances as money——must necessarily re- 
sul.; and that therefore the Government can further 
enact that the paymentof a debt, or a tender in 
payment of a debt, of such “stamped pieces of 
pasteboard or leather,” shail entitle the debtor to a 
discharge from his obligation? Can the gentleman 


avoid such a conclusion from the premises he has 


Jaid down? But { wili leave him in the labyrinth, 
to grope his way out the best he can. 

The 10:h article of amendments to the Consti- 
tution reads thus: 

“The powers not delegated to the United States by the Consti- 


tution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people.” 


We have secn that the power to make any thing 
but gold and silver coin a tender in the payment of 
debts is expressly withheld from the States; ner és 
itany where enumerated amongst those delegated to the 
Federal Government. Itis nota “necessary and 
proper means” to carry into effect any of the “de- 
legated” powers; itis not incidental or auxiliary in 
its nature to any of those powers. The right of the 
individual citiz n to the payment of his debt in 
gold and silver coin—secured, as it is, by an impe- 
ralive prohibition upon the power of the States to 
infringe upon or invade it, and the withho:ding all 
power to do so from the Federal Government, with 
ihe declaration that ail p wers not granted to that 
Governament “are reserved to the Siates respective- 
ly, or to the penple”—can. never be made the subject 
of hostile legislation on the part of this Government, 
consistently with the Constitution. 

Toe Slates may make gold and silver a tender 
in paymeut of debis, when the same is coined into 
money under the authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the value thereof definitely fixed by such 
coinage; or, if in the form of foreign ctin, by an 
act of the Government, fixing the rate of value at 
which the same shall pass as money. 

Beyond this, the powers cf the Federal Govern- 
ment are limited to such means as are necessary 
and proper to protect the purity and genuineness of 
iis coins; to encourage their reiention and use in 
the business of the country, and prevent the sub- 
stitution of any other substance asa standard of 
value, or legally authorized medium for the pay- 
ment of debts. 

Bat I am told that Congress has the power to re- 
gulate the commerce, currency, and exchanges of 
the country, It is true that Congress has power, 
and is under a constitutional obligation to regulate 
the commerce, both foieign and domestic, of the 
country; to pass all laws nec. ssary to the protec- 
tion, safety, and promotion of that commerce. But 
the terms “currency and eachanges” are nowhere 
to be found in the Constitution; nor are there any 
delegations of authority respecting the same, except 
such as have already been alluded to. The idea of 
the power of the Government “to regulate the cur- 
rency” is so prevalent throughout the country, that 
Lhave often met with gentlemen, otherwise well- 
informed, who were really of opinion that the Con- 
stitution contained a distinct clause, in so many 
words, conferring upon the Government power “to 
regulate- the currency.” Bat, sir, the word “cur- 
rency” is a term unknown to the Constitution—~an 
exotie termi not found in any clause or part of that 
instrument. The power to regulate a “pasteboard” 
currency, or a “leather? currency, or a “pape.” 
currency, is equaily foreign to- that instrument. 
Nor can it be dedaced from any of its terms, ex- 
cep: through the astute abstractions of a sky- 


| scraping” class of politicians, drawn from the an- 


tigue definitions and learned synonymes of “Sene- 
ca” and “Webster,” of “Recs’s Racyclopedia,” or 
tho “Hnevelopeedia Brittanica,” or other such au- 
thority, whose mention indicates more of pedantry 
than of sound consti:mional doctrine or good sense, 
as I humbly covseive, When, therefore, the pow- 
er of ihe Federai Goverument “to régu'ate the cut- 
rency” is considered, the term must be jimited in its 
sense to What may. be jusily calied the constiiutional 
currency—gold end silver coin. 

I read:ty admit and recognise the constitutional 
power—may, Sir, the constitutional duty of the 
Jovernment—to regulaic such a currency; to pass 
all laws “necessary and proper” to guard its sound- 
ness and to promo's its use and ciréulat on fo a de- 
gree co-extensive with the increasing demands of 
trade and commerce. Such I take to have been 
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‘the character of the power exercised in the esta- 
blishment of the Inds pendent Treasury system, and 
such the purpose and tendency of its practical ope- 
rations. Restraint upon the power or right of the 
Siaies toemploy all constitutional means for the 
“encouragement and support of credit, public or pri- 
vate, constitut-s no part of the framework or in- 
“tendment of the system. So far as credit and cur- 
rency are concerned, its effect is simply to confine 
the Federal Government, in the collection and dis- 
bursement of its revenue, exclusively to the use of 
gold and silver. The effect of an exclusive use of 
the precious metals by the Government, in the col- 
lection and disbursement of its revenue, must ne- 
cessarily be to increase the demand for those me- 
tals at home; to cause a much greater proportion of 
them to remain here after they are imported, in ex- 
change for the productions of the labor of the coun- 
try, and find employment in the various channels 
of business, and thus enlarge and render more solid 
and worthy of confidence the basis of credit, car- 
rency, end commerce. 

To maintain a gold and silver standard of value, 
and practically a gold and silver medium for the 
payment of debts, so far as the effects and influence 
cf the fiscal action of the Government will tead to 
such a result, is, in short, the purpose and the ms- 

` dus operandi of the Independent Treasury system. 
And, sir, who will deny that a policy leading to 
- such results is not rigidly enjoined upon the Go- 
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indeed matter of surprise. 


the country. 


the country. 


the subject of reflection and investigation by every 


knowledge of the present conditicn cf the currency 
and banking institutions of the country, and of the 
causes which have brought absut that condition. 


Comparative view cf the condition of all the bunks in the United States, near the commencement of each year, 
from 1834 to 1840, inclusive. 


According to returns nearest Jannary 1, 
1834. | 1835. 1836. 1837. 1838, 1239. 1840. 

Number of banks from which returns H 

have been received - - - ” 406) 515 559 632 663 662 661 
Bumper of branches fom which returns | 

rave heen receive - - - - 1 5 5 5} 
Number of banks, the affairs of which S 148 154 19 woa ie 

have been estimated, for want of re- | 

turns - . . . - 100 43 § 2 - | = 6l 
Number of branches, the affairs of which | i 

have been estimated, for want of re- | 

turns + . $ * - m 5 = _ Pr = 40 
Whole number of banks and branches in i 

Operation = - - - 506} 704 713 788 829 840 “901 
Capital paidin - . . + [8200,005,944 423 1,250,337! 8951 375,29218290,772,091 $317,636,778)$327, 132,5 12/$359,442, 692 
Loans and discounts -~ - > | 824,119,499) 365,163,534] 457,506,080! 525,115,702) 485,631,687} 492,278,015] 462,696 523 
Swocks - : +} 6.113.195! 9.210.579] 11,709,319). 12 33,908,604} 36,123,463] 42.411.750 
Real estate f . - 10,850,090} 11,140,167! 14,194.375 19.075.731! 16 607,832} 29.181919 
Other investments : . - 1,723,547] 4,642,124] 9,975,226) ‘ 28,252,248} 24,592,580 
Due from other banks - >| 27,329,645] 40,084,038] 51,876,955) 3 1 52,698,357 41,140. 184 
Notes of other banks on hand - -| 221564919) 21,086,301] 32,115,133 24,9 | 27,972,966) 20,7 97,892 
Specie funds - - : + | 26,611,753) 3.081,19) 4,800,076! 5,366, 0}, 904.036) 3.612.567) 3'623.874 
Specie - à - . 4 3 $3,937,625] 40,019,594] 37,915,340) 35,184,112) 45,132,673) 33,105,155 
Circulation ` . . -| 94,839,570) 103 140.501,038] 149,185,890| 116,138,910} 135,170,995| 106.968.572 
Deposites - . - ` -| 25666,986) $3 051,368! 115,104,440| 127,397,185) 84,691,184) 90,240,146) 75,696,857 
Due other banks - - ` =j 26,602,293] 38,972 578| 50,402 869 62,421.118] 61,015.692) 53,135,508 44,159,615 
Other liabilities -~ : . . is 19,320,475} 25.999.234) 35,560 289] 59,995,679] 62,946,248 43 275,183 
Aggregate of bank accounts  - ~ | 816,047,441] 974,613,88? 11,205,879136;1,372,826745|1,321,535910|1,37 1,0085211, 286 293796 
Aggregate of investments supposed to t eae cab 

yleldincome + è - + | 342,806,331! 390,157,804] 493,385,000! 567,010,895] 561,760,319! 573, 366,559! 559,082,772 
Excess of such investments beyond i , mee eg bey Er 

amount of capital paid in : ~ | 142,890,387; 158,905,467] 241.409,70: 276,238,804) 243,183,261) 246,234,047! 200.640 CQ 
Aggregate of deposites and circulation - | 170,606,556] 185,773,860! 255 405,478! 276,583,075) 200,830,094! 225 411141! 182 665,429 
Aggregate of deposites, circulation, and { i g rh sleet S 

sums due other banks - à + | 197,108,549 225,746,438 305,807,847] 339,004,193" 261,845,686! £78 516,649; 226 825,044 
Aggregate of specie, specie funds, notes aay Ga Pape pees 

of other banks, and sums due by other 7 | 

banks - - . - ~- | 76,126,317) 108,169,783 63| 13! 277: 28} 563 57,105 
Exons of immediate liabilities beyond | 8, 128,811,763) 189,479,277 | 129,016,563) 98,667,105 

immediate means - - + | 120,982,532. 117.576.655] 176.996,084) 199,524.916| 142,598,255! 149,530,086) 198, 157.939 
Total of means of all kind - | 418,932,648] 198,326,597 6,763) 705,490,172) 7043 702383122] 657749 E7 
Total o liabilities, exclusive of those to ee ae: 622,196,768| TOO ASO. E72) 704,358,577) 702,383,122 BBLS ETT 

stockholders - š - + | 197,103,849! 245,066, 5 } 355 j 
Tota! ar liabilities of the banks to one 3 i 980,919 391,807,081 cia SLS 341,492,897] 270,100,227 

another - . 3 x -| 76,083, 100,142,917} 134,3 58,618,555 5,002! i 
Total of liabilities to all, except other > 4,391,462) 158,518,555] 144,175,092! 133,406,831) 106,097,691 

other banks and stockholders - - | 121,121,992, 144,923,996 281,404,712) 313.143,364] 260,825.773! 288 357,389 70,10 
Nett cirentation - : ` -| 72684651! 82606194! 108.185.900. 112652 363 91.174.653] 107.798.029 ER 


It appears from this table that the whole number 
“of banks and branches in operation” throvgheut the 
country amounts to 901; the amount of their “ea. 
pital paid in,” $358 442,692; “the aggregate of 
debts due them, or of investments supposed to 
yield income,” ¢559,082,772. Estimating the ave- 
rage rate cf interest throughout the country at seven 
per cent. the profits realized by the banks at ibat 
rate, upon thisaggregate of debis due ihem, amount 
to $39 135, 793. 

Tais vast sum ($39,135,793) largely exceeds the 
whole amonnt of taxes pati be the people to de- 
fray the expenses cf th: Geveral Gaverimen’; and, 
upon an accurate calculation, I have no doubt will 
be found ‘oexeced the whole agerevaie of the 
taxes paid by the people to defray the expenszs 
of both the General and State Governments, 


This yield of profit upon “ike capital paid in,” 
(to wit, $358,442 692) shows the rate of interest 
actually realized or charged upon the country by 
the banks to be a fraction within eleven per cent. 
Now, sir, will any man deny that, uuder this as- 
pect of the sabject, the whole system cf bank-ma- 
chinery, as here exhibited, is hostile to the in- 
terests of the producing classe-—of these who 
earn their bread and their wealth by the sweat of 
` their face, in whatever calling they may be en- 
gazed? 
f To what branch of honest industry and regular 
basiness cana man afford to .borrow and employ 
capilal at the rate of eleven per cent. per annum? 
Can the planter or the farmer at this raie afford to 
borrow the capital which he invests in his lards, 


vernment by the Whole spirit, tenor, and letter of 
the Constitution? A denial of the proposition is 


Turn your attention for a moment to the mene- 
tary condition of ihe country. What are the facts? 
We have indeed but little money, or of that which 
isa true representative of money, in circulation in 
We have a currency consisting al- 
most exclusively of promisory notes, or “bills of 
credit,” issued by baukitg corporations, which are 
employed in the business transactions of the coun- 
try, to the exelusion of the money of the Constitu- 
tion;—its exclusion, not only from those business 
transactions, but even from a local habitation in 


I find in document No. 111, reported by the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury to the House of Represen- 
tatives on the 3d of March last, the following table, 
which givesa “comparative view of the condition 
of all the banks in the United States, near the com- 
mencement of cach year, from 1834 to 1840, in- 
clusive.” The information contained iu thistable, 
and in the voluminous document from which it is 
taken, is of great value and utility, and should be 


individual who desires fo aequire an accurate 


ry—Mr. Shields. 


stock, provisions, and implements? or the me- 
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chanie the capital whi:h he invests in his tools, his 
lumber, his iron, his cloth? or the merchant the ca- 
pital he invests in his trade? Wo, sir. Who, 
then, can afford to employ money at this rate? No 
one but gamblers at thetaro bank or the roulette 
table, or some other branch of their vocation— 
speculators and stockjobbers, money-shavers and 
note-shavers, whose business grows out of the em- 
barrassments. and sufferings of their fellow-men, 
brought about by the seductive influences of ihis 
system. 

Such is the tax levied by the bankisg system in 
all the various forms of its influence and opera- 
tions upon the country; or, rather, upon the pro- 
ducing classes of the country, upon whom all the 
burdens of society rest. Its tendency is to increase 
the number of gamblers, of speculators, and stock- 
jobbers, cf raoney-chavers and noteskavers, and 
of idlers and drones, throughout society, wherever 
it operates; to render the human heart callous and 
indifferent to human suffering, covetous and ava- 
ricious; to distract the mind with sudden, and of- 
ten ruinous chenges of fortune; to breed discontent 
and misery, demoralize secie'y, and counteract the 
holy influences of religion, And pray whatare the 
advantages claimed for society, in compensation 
for the foul suppurations issuing from- this fungus 
upon itsbody? Why, sir, the poor, miserable— 
nay, I mistake, according to modern philosophy— 
the very great and inappreciable advantage of 
using the uncertain and fluctuating paper credits of 
banks as the currency of the country, instead of the 
gold and silver coins of the Constitution, which 
would rapidly fill up and ogcupy the channels cof 
circulation, if they were not expelled and kept out 
of the country by the circulation of bank paper 
and the errors of bank financiering. 

The last item in the statement before alluded to 
represents ths nett circulation ot the banks—wh'ch 
means, I suppose, the actual amount of paper cir- 
culating in the hands of the people—to be 

$86,170,680 


To this we must add the item of de- 
posites, whieh in all cf the com- 
mercial cines constitutes the most 
effective part ot. bank circulation, 
being represented by checks and 
transfers of credit on the books of 
banks -= - - 


75,696,857 


The whole amount of bank circula- 
tion thus being - - 


161,867,537 


In addition to this, there is estimated 

to be in the country partially cireu- 

lating, but mainly hoarded up, an j 

amount of the precious metals 

somewhere between forty and fifty 

millions—say  - - - $45,000,000 

But ıt is the paper part of the currency tbat I am 
how considering, and to which I shall confine my 
remarks, 

From a hasty examination of the document to 
which I have refered, (No. 111,) I came to the con- 
clusion that something near two thirds (600) of all 
the banks in the Union, wielding about the same 
proportion of the aggregate banking capital, are 
now in a state of suspension, and that something 
over two-thirds of the whole aggregate of the bank 
currency of the country consists in their paper and 
credits. The proportion, then, of bank circulation 
not convertibleinto specie, and now used by the 
people as the major part of their currency, may be 
estimated at something near $110,000,000. The 
different kinds and classes cf paper comprising 
this mass are variously depreciated below specie par 
throughout the Union, varying from three per cent, 
as the minimum, to fifty per cent. as the maximum 
rates of depreciation; and this, sir,—the privilege 
ef using the paper credits of banks as currency, 
Hable, in whatever form the systen may exist, with or 
without a National Bank, to such depreciation, 
finctuation, and instability in value—is the great 
advantage realized by the people in consideration 
of the heavy tax annually levied upon them to 
sustain the expensive machinery and usurious pro- 
fis of the banking system. And here, sir, I beg to 
cail your attention to a most interesting part of the 
Subject, which constitutes the ground of daily and 
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unceasing complaint here and throughout the coun- 
wy. T allude to whatis generally termed “the de- 
rangement of the exchar grs,” growing out of this 
disordered condition of tne currenev. Phe evils 
growing out of the inequalities in the value of bank 
notes, and the consequent apparent difference in 
the rates of exchange, are numerous aed very per- 
plexing. But I must further say, that in refe- 
rence to few subjects within my knowledge does 
a greater degree of misapprehension and error 
pervade the public mind, and the minds of many 
gentlemen here, whom l have heard speak upon 
the subject. 

The depreciation cf bank paper, and the inequa- 
lity of that depreciation, are often, and indeed gene- 
rally, characterized as “ihe derangement of the 
exchanszes;” and the degree of the depreciation of 
bank paper below specie par isheld and regarded as 

. the degree of “the derangement of the exchanges;— 
as exhibiting the degree of the difference or inequality 
in the rates of exchange, This view of the subject 
is totally incorrect and untenable. 

The exchanges ketween any two pointr—as, for 
instance, between Mobile and New York—may 
be entirely equal, whilst the local currere’es of 
the two places may be greatly unequal in value, 
and when exchanged one for the other, would 
exhibit ihat inequality in a striking manner, 
as do the local currencies most generally 
throvghout the Union at this time. During the 
last winter, the notes of the Bank of Mobile and 
ot the Pianters and Merchants Bank, (doth specie 
paying banks,) at Mobile, bought checks and bills 
of exchange on New York at par, or within a frec- 
tion of par; whilst, at tse same time, the notes of 
a non specie paying bank on another street in the 
same city, (to wit, the branch bank at Mobite,) 
with a capital paid in of four millions of dollars, 
could nct buy a check or bill or New York short 
of a premium of ten or twelve per cent. Now, in 
this case, the premium of ten or twelve per cent. 
paid fora check on New York in the notes of the 
branch bank, showed the degree of the depresia- 
tion of the paper of that bank below the specie 
standard. lt did net show any difference or ine- 
qualiiy in exchange; for the fact that the notes of 
the other two specie paying banks would buy ex- 
change on New York ai par, proved the exchanges 
to be equal. By exchange, we mean the exchange 
of value in one place for value in another; not the 
nominal amount of bank notes in one place for the 
same amount of bank notes in another; but the 
value of said amount of bank notes in specie in 
one place, for the same value in specie in another. 

The depreciation of bank notes below specie par 
does net arise from any inequality or ‘‘derange- 
ment of the exchanges,” bat from the failure of the 
bank or banks issuing them to redeem them in specie, 
Whenever bank peper is not convertible into spe- 
cie, its value must necessarily fall below specie 
par—the rate of depreciation being regulated or 
controlled by a variety of cireumstances; as, for in- 
stance, the quantity in circulation in proportion to 
the demands of business for a circulating medium; 
the indebtedness of the community in which it cir- 
culates to distant or foreiga communities, growing 
out of their commercial intercourse; the prospect or 
probability of its early or ultimate redemption in 
specie; and other circumstances that influence the 
condition and use cf credit and currency. Itis, 
indeed, possible that paper not convertible into 
specie may be kept at par with specie; but such a 
state can only result from the force or especial po- 
licy of law, attended with a rigid limitation of ihe 
quantity of such paper ia circulation to a scanty 
supply of the demand that may exist for a circulat- 
ing medium. 

And, on the other nand, whenever bank paper 


‘is readily convertible into specie, it is at once and j 


thereupon at par with specie—sometimes, indeed, 
a shade above specie par, (especially silver par.) 
in consequence of its greater portability and coave- 
nience for heavy business transactions. At is only 
when the bank no'e currency of a place isin suca 
a condition, that its exchangeable vaine can be re- 
garded as indicating aceurately the true rates of 
exchange. And when the local carreney of a place 
isin such a condition—that is, when it is converti- 


ble into specie—the rates of exchange with other il 


places having the same sort of a currency—a spe- 
cie paying currency—are regulated exclusively by 
the action of trade, and the cost of transporting 
specie from one point 1o another. At neither of 
such pcints will the depreciation of bank paper be- 
low specie par exist, and consequenily afford 
cause for misleading and bewildering the mind in 
regard to the true rates of exchange. A merchant 
ol Mobile or New Orleans, for example, will not 
pay five, ten, or fifteen per ceni. premium fora 
check or bill of exchange on New York, when by 
calling at the connter of the bank he can exchange 
his Alabama or New Oreans bank notes for specie, 
which in a very few days he can ship or transmit 
to New Yoik at a trifling cost, not exceed- 
ing from one to two and a half (1 to 23) 
per cent. It is the circumstance that he bas it in 
his power to withdraw the specie from the vaulis of 
the Bank, and transmit itso cheaply to the de- 
sired point, and the certainty that he will do so 
rather than pay a high rate of exchange, that 
places the Bank in his power, and compels it to 
furnish him with Northern funds, or such funds as 
his necessities require, ata low rate of exchange. 
The merchants at the commercial points in the 
South, and, indeed, thiopghont the world, are by 
these means enabled to command the exchanges; 
to fix their rates within just limits; and at such 
rates, thus establishe? at the commercial points by 
the mercantile opsraiions of those points, the whole 
surrounding country is accommodated, and all fe- 
reign payments aud distant monetary transactions 
performed. Specie-paying banks are compelled 
to kesp on hand an abundant supply of exchange 
to accommodate the commercial wants of the coun- 
try; otherwise, their specie will be drawn from 
their vaults; and, finally, a suspension of specie 
payments rendered unavoidable. And I will take 
occasion here to remark, as I pass on, that it 
should ever be an invariabl:, unalterable rule of con- 
duct for every bank, ai every commercial point in 
the Union, never to i-size a solitary dollar of its pa- 
per for circulation, except upon a basis composed of 
the specie in its vaults. and available bona fide bills of 
exchange, drawn upon the transfer or sale of the com 

modities of commerce. The amonntof its notes in 
circulation should never excerd the ageregate 
amount of its specie in vault, and of real business 
bills of exchange, drawn upon the products of the la- 
bor ofthe country. A bank should never discount 
even the genuine business notes, representing the 
real substantial basiness transactions of the com- 
munity in which itis located, except with tis actual 
capital. Capital alone should be the basis or 
means Cf such discounts; and never should a bank 
venture to issue a dollar of its paper upon credit, 
except in the discount of genuine available bills of 
exchange, which, within a reasonably short period, 
will yield a return in specie or specie funds. Un- 
der a rigid adherence to this rule, the evils which 
have afflicted the country here‘ofore, and which 
now weigh so heavily upon it, from a blending of 
the functions of issue and discount in banks, would 
be averted; order and uniformity restored to the 
currency; equality to the exchanges; soundness 
and health to trade and credit. A sound specie- 
paying currency, adequate to the just demands of 
business, would be the result of such action of the 
banks; and this is what the country wants, and all 
that the country wants, 

We have seen, however, that $110,000,000, or 
two-thirds of the whole bank currency of the coun- 
try, are not convertible into specie; and conse- 
quently are depreciated—variously depreciated — 
below specie par in different quariers of the Union. 


This depreciation, and the varied degrees of it, 


ranging from three and five pêr cent. toas low as 
fifty per cent. do not at all show, as we have also 
seen, any inequality or derangement of the ex- 
changes; but exclusively the degree of credit, cr 
rather of discredit, attached to each description of 
benk paper, of which the whole mass is composed. 
Whenever gold and silver coin is the standard of 
value, as in the United States and throughout the 
commercial world, the exchanges serve as a ba- 
ro-neier to fest the value and credit of the leeal eur- 
rencies of the different states and nations trading 
with each cther. 

It is plain, that if all the non-specie-paying 


banks of the Union were to resume and continue 
the payment of specie upon their notes, the ine- 
qualiies that now characterize the comparative 


; value of iheir paper would immediately disappear, 


and, in common phrase, the exchanges become Te- 
gulated. And it necessarily results from this, that 
the existing suspension of specie payments by the banks 
is the direct and immediate cause of all the disor- 
ders of the currency and ‘derangement of éx-. 
changes” complained of. 

Why, then, do the banks not resume specie pay- 
ments, and restore soundness and uniformity to the 
currency, and equality to the exchanges? Ah, sir, 
this is a pregnant question. It is easily answered; 
but the answer discloses the latent cause, the real 
root of ail the ills that afflict us. Some there may 
be that will not resume, from the want of inelina- 
tion: but few there are, I take it, that can resume, 
because of the want of ability. 

In’ the document already quoted, we find the ag- 
gregate of loans and discounts due the banks stated 
to be $462 896,523; and it will be not far from 
correct to suppose two-thirds of this sum to be due 
to the banks now in a state of suspension. Now, 
sir, the unfortunate individuals who bear the rela- 
tion of debtors to these banks are- unable to pay 
this immense mass, this usurious accumulation of 
debt. The sum of $308,587,682 (two-thirds of the 
above aggregate) due them from insolyent and 
embarrassed debtors, does not present a descrip- 
tion or character of resources immediately availa- 
ble—of debts so easily collectable. Tae indebted- 
ness of individuals to one another—of the people 
among themselves—if we are to pay any respect to 
what is said here in favor of the pasage of a 
bankrupt law, is immense—indeed, incalculable. 

To what source are the debtor classes to appeal 
for relief from the galling bondage that oppresses 
them? The enactment of a bankrupt law may 
relieve such as are hopelessly insolvent; but. the 
effect of such a law is the annihilation, not the 
payment, of debt. And under its operations an 
immense proportion of the debts due the banks 
may be annihilated, but not paid. The banks may, 
and in all probability will, be greatly weakenec. 
A great deal of property beld by bankrupts will be 
disposed of at forced sales, with a view to the dis- 
tribution of the preceeds amongst creditors, under 
the operations of the law. The consequence of 
this must be, a very great decline in the prices of 
property; anda further unavoidable consequence 
of such decline will be, the bankrupicy of a vast 
number of embarrassed debtors, who, at the present 
prices of property, by the sale of a part of their 
effects, and hard labor, economy, and industry, 
would be enabled finally to relieve themselves. 

The true and only means of relief with that class 
of debtors who are not insolvent, but still oppressed 
with debt, are to be found in a resort to labor, eco- 
nomy, and perseveting industry. By the em- 
ployment of such means alone, debts tothe banks 
and debts to one another can be discharged. The 
payment cf debts to the banks wiil enable them to 
realize their assets, and resume specie payments ; 
and the resumption of specie payments will restore 
the currency, “equalize the exchanges,” and relieve 
the country from innumerable evils. To accom- 
plish this great work, time, patience, perseverance, 
and prudence, are indispensable requisites. The 
country requires repose—freedom from political 
agitation and party strife. Men mnst learn to re- 
ly upon their own individual resources as the only 
sure means of relief from ¢ebdt and of the attain- 
ment of wealth. Government should do its duty 
in‘ maintaining, with rigid fidelity, as far as its 
constitutional powers wiil enable it, the gold and 
silver standard of value ordained by the Constitue 
tion; its influences will be to encourage labor, indus- 
try, economy, and all the virtues that make the 
good man and patriotic citizen; to coerce banks in 
a striet line of duty, purify the currency, and sup- 
pert sound credit, : 

These, and these only, are efficient means of re- 
lief for the debtor classes, the banks, and the conn- 
try, as time, the unerring test of the efficiency of 
all human expedients, will abundantly prove. 

Debt is the disease of the country, the source of 
oppression to individuals, and of embarrassment 
and discredit to the banks; the cause of want.of 
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uniformity in the currency, of the derangement of 
the exchanges, and of the general prostration of 
credit. Time, labor, and economy, are the only reme- 
dies for this disease. 


Bat we are told that this process of restoration 
and relief is too dilatory, if not uncertain; that there 
is a nearer and more approved way for the pursuit 
and accomplishment of these great objects. The 
bill which passed this House on yesterday, incor- 
porating a Bank with enlarged and national powers, 
is presented to the country as being calculated to 
afford an infallible remedy for the evils we com- 
plain of. Is it true that the country is to be re- 
lieved by such means? Lt us reuson the case. 


Will this Bank, when established, grant indol- 
gent loans and accommodations to the debtors to 
the local banks? If so, the time would not be tar 
distant when, to the thousand instances we have 
already had, there would be added another on a 
grand scale of bank failure. The late Bank of the 
United States attempted, in the commencement of 
its operations, to pursue this policy; and by it was 
brought to the very verge of bankruptcy aad ruin. 
Ins'ead of being relieved, th: country was plunged 
still deeper in debt, and the evils that were at- 
tempted to be remedied aggravated a hundred fold. 
If this Bank is to be managed in a way to accom- 
plish the purposes contemplated in its institution, 
(which, permit me to remark, are as far above its 
power to accomplish as heaven is above earth,) it 
will be the studious object of its care to avoid all 
connection with the debtor classes. Loans to the 
debtor classes will prove unavailable in a time of 
need; they will be so much of the capital cf the 
Bank sunk for the time being, for the accommoda- 
tion of the borrowers; and such a policy would be 
wholly incompatible with the duties of the Bank in 
keeping itself always in a condition to redeem its 
paper and preserve the soundness of its credit. 
Managed with a view to sustain its own credit and 
supremacy, the result of its practical operations 
must be to aggravate the embarrassmests of the 
debtor classes; to circumsecribe the credit and ope- 
rations of the State banks; to diminish the amount 
of the circulating medium of the country, and 
reduce the wages of labor and prices of property 
even below the specie standard. The effects cf 
such a policy, connected with the effects of the 
bankrupt law which it is proposed to pass at this 
session, may be attended with ihe most disastrous 
consequences; may convulse the country, under- 
mine tke interests, and blight the hopes, of tbou- 
sands of unsuspecting men. And yet, sir, if the 
Bank should pursue a contrary policy—shculd ex- 
ercise liberality and indulgence im its discounts to 
individuals, and in ifs relations with local banks, in 
the present uncertain condition of credit and of in- 
dividual and corporate responsibility—it could 
scarcely avoid a catastrophe fatal to itself, and the 
very interests it might endeavor to sustain. In 
almost any event, be it ever so wise, ever so pure, 
so unlike all other creatures of its kind, ail other 
examplars. which have gone before it, and gone 
the way of all flesh, it will fail, sigaally fail, in the 
accomplishment of the great purposes contemplated 
in its establishuient. Whenever the day of final 
relief arrives, the day which will bring with it 
the blessings of a sound currency, a uniform sta- 
ble standard of value, and diseathralment from 
the bondage of debt, there will remain not the tha- 
dow of a doubt as to what the true means of relief 
may have been. Time wiil prove those means to 
have been a happy change in the moral babis 
of the people—a change of habits of extravagance, 
prodigality, luxury, and their great at'endant le- 
vers, financial quackery and fraud, for the simple, 
but high and noble, virtues of economy, honest 
labor, frugality, and industry. This Bank, if it 
may not itself have foundered upon the shallows 
and rocks that lie athwart its path, and thus post- 
poned the period of final deliveraace and liberty, 
will sill be regarded as having performed an in- 
considerable, if not unworthy, part in the great 
reform. The productive energies of the country, 
liquidating debt at home and abroad, peuring into 
foreign ‘markets the rich fraits of our labor, and 
yielding in return a full stock of the precious me- 
tals, by whieh alone the currency can be restored 
and the regular operations of trade and business 
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promoted to prosperous action, wiil be acknow- 
ledged and regarded as having afforded the only 
substantial means of relief. : 

But, sir, let us take a litle nearer view of the 
operations of this Bank, as regards their connection 
with and bearmg upon the currency. ‘The history 
of the late Bank of the United States, whose capi- 
tal was $35,000,000, will materially aid us in this 
view. I tind in the same document to which I 
have already referred, the following table, exhibit- 
ing annual siatemenis of the condition of that 
Bank from the year 1817 to the year 1840, the 
three last of which were years embraced within the 
period of its recharter by the State of Pennsylvania: 
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_ Notgeg.—The statements are for February, in 1817; 
in 1818; and for January in each diceeadine yuan T 19: March, 

Ia addition to the assets mentioned above, the United States 
Bank appears to have had “other investinents” of the amount 
ef $10,899.232, on the 1st of January, 1833; of $10,879 734 in Ja- 
nuary, 1£39; and of $239,864 in January 1810; these beina che 
net balances due to i: at those dates by its officers and ‘State 
bank agencies, 

Under the head of “other liabilities 
notes,” “bonds to the United States,” 
tothe United States.” 


From tats labie we perceive that the annual 
average amountot paper which ihis Bank was en- 
abled to keep in circulation darng the five years 
ending wilh the year 1821, whieh 
five years or quarter of iis existence, amounted 
to - - % -> $4,994,186 40 
Annual average amount for the 

five years ending with 1826, the 


”? aro included “post 
aad “interest on bonds 


second quarter - - 6,026059 60 
Annual average amount during the ‘ 

five years endiog with 1831, the 

third quarter ~ - - 11,856,430 80 


Aanval average amoun! during the 
five years terminsiing with its 
national charter in 1836, the last 
quarter of its existence = 19,699 507 80 
it is due to the country, and most especially to 

that large and respectable proportion of the people 


who honestly believe that a National Bank ought | 


to be established, with a view to the regulation of | 


was the first | 
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the currency, thatthe manner in which the pow- 
ers of this institution were exercised to that end, as 
exbibited by this table, should be thoroughly un. 
derstood. The differeut items of this table were 
taken from the quarterly returns made by the 
Bank to the Treasury Depertment, under the re. 
quisitions of ils charter; and from it we perceive 
that the annual average amount of the notes 
issued and kept in circulation during the last quar- 
ter of its existence under its national charter, was 
more than four hundred per cent. greater than the 
annual average amount issued and kept in circu. 
lation during the first quarter, or in the proportion 
of $19,699 507 to $4,994,186; and that the same 
amount was more then three hundred per cint. 
greaier than the annual average amoust during the 
second quarter, or in the proportion of $19,699 507 
to $6.026.059; and nearly one hundred per cent. 
greater than the annual averege of the hird quar- 
ter, or in the proportion of $19,699,507 to` 
$11,896 430. f 

Sir, will it be denied—can if be denied—that the 
extraordinary increase in the amount of the paper 
thrown isto circulation by this Bank during the 
Jast five years of its existence under its national 
charter, was the cause—the great first controlling 
cause—cf the extraordinary expansion that took 
place in the bank note circulation of the country 
in the year 18362—an effect which was most erro- 
neously attributed to the measures of Gen, Jack- 
son’s administ ation. 

In order that a full view of the whole truth mzy 
be taken, I beg leave to referto another table in 
the same document, headed “A condensed state- 
ment of the condition, at different periods, of all 
the banks of the United States.” 
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In this aide ihe emoant of bauk paper in cucu- 
lation in 1830 is represented to have been 
$61,323,898 
In 1836 - - - - 140,301,038 
In 1837 - - - - 149,185,890 
The increase of the paper circulation from 1830 
to 1837, (which period includes the last five years 
of the operations of the United States Bank under 
itscharier by Congress,) was within a fraction of 
one hundred and fifty per cent. Will it be pre- 
tended that the population, business, trade, indus- 
try, or the real business wants of the couniry for 
money, increased in such aratio during this pe- 
riod? INo, sir. Why, then, this extraordinary in- 
crease in the amount of bank paper in circulation? 
Could it have resulied from any other than motives 
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of speculation, cupidity, avarice, ambition, and 
recklessness? And was it not under the authority, 
under the lead—ay, sir, under the influence of the ex 
anple of the Bank or the E >. inat he 
CG .rre.cy Was thus blosteds cb 5 property 
@aoymously mrrease : aiid overtrading 
engendered in all branches of business, domestic 
and foreign; debts and eredits accumalated inde- 
finitely at home and abroac; and the fatal seeds of 
allthe ruin and embarrassment with which the 
country has been afflicted since the year 1837, 
sown broadcast throughout the Jand? And, during 
the whole of this period of artificial excitement and 
intoxication, was this Bank not ander the direction of 
@ president and board of directors lauded by politi 
cians, from the highest to the lowest, in Congress 
and out of Congress; by the newspaper press and 
partisan leaders from one end of the country to the 
other, as affording, by ihe bright example of their 
course, eclipsing evidences of the highest order of 
wisdom, moral virtue, and patriotises? Sir, Jet the 


ner) 


the stubborn traths exhibived in the tables to which 
I have referred, and called up by the recollections 
of all who hear me, answer these painful interroga- 


tories. And be it remember i00, that the stock 
of this Bank, which, duwine the period of artifical 
excitement, engendered by its own operations, 
commanded regularty,at the board of stecl-brokers, 
from 125 to 130 cen's on the dollar, is now a drug 
upon the market at frem 8 to 10 cents on the dol- 
Jar; and that its notes, which enjoyed sueh high 
credit, and soli at such heavy premiums for re- 
mittances irom South to Norik, are now ata dis 
count of from thirty to forty per cent. below New 
York currensy, He wi} not prove a f-lse prophet 
who predicts the total loss io the sicekhalders of 
the whole capital (amounting to thirty five millions 
of dollars) invested in the stock of this Bank, and 
a loss to the holders of its notes of at least 40 per 
cent. opon their nominal vaine, whenever the day 
arrives for the liquidation and final settlement of 
“ite affairs. 

But, sir, to return fo the bill under consideration, 
What is the proportion of tke whole paper currency 
~—cf the whole aggregate amount cf bank noie 
circulation, whieh tus Bank, when in successful 
operation, will be capable of f hing to the 
couniry, with safety to itself? re data fur- 
nished in the table © G, we find that the average 
amount of the cireuiation of ihe late Bank during 
the first ten years of its existence, was but a frac- 
tion above $5,500,000 per annum; aud I infer from 
the data to be found in anoiher table, (Gr G,) as 
well as other sources, tha! this sum constituted 
abou! the one-twel/t part of the whole bank note 
circulation of the country. Duriog the latter ten 
years of its operations under its charter by Con- 
gress, including i's disastrous expansions through 
the series of years from 1832 to 1836, hoth inclusive, 
1 have estimated, from the dzia to be found in these 
tables, aud other sources, the proportion of the 
whole circulation furni-ned by the bank at double 
the amount furnished by it during the frst ten years, 
oratone-sixth part cf the-whoe. The annual 
average of the cireala‘ion of the bank during this 
period was $15,797,969, which, at the rate esti- 
mated, would yield an average aggregate cireula- 
tion per annum for the whole country, during the 
same period, of $94,787,814. 


Tae results of thsse esilinates broughi together, are 
an average annual circulation from 1817 to 1826, 


beih inclusive, of . - $66 000,000 
The proportion furnished by the 

United Siates Bank, being 

twelfth ef the whole amount - 5,500,000 
Average annual circulation from 

1816 to 1836, the latter included - 94,787,814 


Proportion furnished by the United 
States bank, being one sixih of 


the whole amount = - 15,797,969 


From the fate which has befallen it, it is plain that 
_the late Bank overreached itself in endeavoring to 
furnish so greai a proportion of the aggregate cir- 
culation asit did in the latter stages of its exist- 
ence; and it is equaily plain that the Bank proposed 
to be established by the bill which passed this 
House on vesterday will be still less able to furnish 
an equal amount. 


i} 


In the first place, its capital is less by five mil- 
lions. 

In the second, the competition which it must 
meet with from the State backs will be nearly ue 
ble that which the lare Bank bad to contend with 
from the same souree. By reference to the tables 
already alluded to, it will be ‘seen that, both in re- 
spect to the number and capital, the State banks 
are welinigh three times greater or more powerful 
than at the most prosperous period of the existence 
of the late Bank; and it will be a nataral and un- 
avoidab’e consequence that they will share in a cor- 
responding degree the business of bank loans, 
discounts, and issues. 

And last, thengb not least, the Bank now about 
to be esiablished is confessedly a party machine— 
an Executive bank. It springs into existence from 
a spirit of party vindictiveness;—it was forced 
ibreugh this House by a degree of party vivle:ce, 
isregard to parlamertary usage, and all the 

me-honored forms of |.gisiation, which, I venture 
to say. was never before witnessed in the delibera- 
tions of an American Congress. Yes, sir, it is. the 
offspring of party exvliation—the trophy of a mise- 
rably actie.ed party vietory—the monument of 
pride and power en one side, and defeat and pro- 
scription on the other. In iis organization it pre- 
Sen's a mosi extraordinary and shameless union be- 
tween the money and political power. The Govern- 
ment is to own one-third, and in a certain contin- 
gency more than one-half of its capital. T is to be 
governed by nine directors, oue-third of whom are 
to be appointed by the Executive, These directors 
arc to be salaried officcrs, residing in the corrupt 
political atmosphere of the city of Washington, se- 
paraied from the business and commerce of the 
country, in habits of daiiy association with the Exe- 
eviive, heads of Departments, officers of Govern- 

nenf, members of Congress, and hungry, selfish, 
and corrnpt politicians, Solendid rublie edifices 
are to be the objects of iheir daily admiration; ihe 
groves of the Capitol their places of daily resort. 
In a word, cir, these bunk direct rs are to be politi- 
clans—party poliigians; and who ean fail to fore- 
see thal, in their subseiviency to “ihe posers that 
be,” they wil poison the seurces of legisiation, su- 
bern politicians, prosti vie the press, and demora- 
lize the country? And itis incoatrevertitly tree, 
that, to the extent that it is subjected to the blasting 
influence of party, will its asiiny be diminished to 
furnish fo the couniy a sound circulating medium 
an visw, then, of these three important con- 
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sid. rations—to wi: a diminished capital; the 
greater compeiition arising from the ine 
creased numbers and capial of the State 


backs; and the necessary eppropriation of a por- 
tion uf its means to ihe seppertof a corpsof party 
adherents—it is plain, beyond the shadow of doubt, 
that this Bank can never furnish, with safety to 
ivself or the country, as large a propertion of the 
currency of ihe country as the late Bank did, even 
in its best days. But, sir, for the sake of arsu- 
ment, let us suppose tha’, wich the aid and counte- 
nance of the Government, it wiil be able to furnich 
an amount equal to the average circulation of the 
] enk, during the whole period of its na'ional 
existence, which was a fraction above $11,000,000. 
We may safely estimate the whole amount of bank 
peper currency to be employed hereafter in the bdu- 
siness operations ef the country at something near 
$110,060,000; of this, the sum of $11,060,600 is 
the one-tenth part. Thus it appears that ihe one- 
teath part only of the cuirency of the country isto 
ba furnished by this Banz; that is, every tenth man 
may have his mozey in United Stes Bank pa- 
per; or every man may have one-tenth of his mo- 
ney in such paper, after paying the necessary pie- 
mium for it; or (what will most certainly be the case) 
a few men-—a smali elass af men, comparatively— 
will monopolize the whole amount, and the mass of 
the people be left, as they are now, to use the iocal 
paper of the local banks. And, sir, will this be a 
fulfilment of your oft repeated promises of “a 
plenty of meney,” and “of good money t:0,’ to the 
people? And do you not further sce that, inas- 
much as all Government payments will be made 
iu the paper of this Bank, (which will also diminish 
the amount for circulation amongst the people.) 
you expose yourselves to the old hackneyed objec- 


tion, so often unjustly urged against the Indepengent 
Treasury sys‘em—that of providing one currency 
for office helder§ and another for the people; United 
States Bank paper for the « flice helders, and State 
bank paper tor the laboring classes? 

It must be apparent, too, to all who have be- 
stowed the sligh'est r flection upon the subject, and 
who have the least knowledge of the naiure and 
operations of currency, that it will be utterly im- 
possible for this Bank to keep in circulation any 
portien whatever of its paper in those sections of 
the Union where the State banks are ma state of 
suspension. The depreciated paper of those banks, 
so long as the degree of their depreciation should 
not be so greatas to amount to entire diseredit, 
will continue to occupy the channels of circulation, 
to the exclusion of the more valuable paper of a 
national institution. The very same law of cur- 
rency that drove out of cireulation silver change, 
when the miserable shinplaster trash that is now 
scattered through the country was permitted to be 
issued, will effectually drive from circulation, as 
rapidly as it may be issued, the paper of any Spe- 
cie paying bank, National or State, solong as non- 
specie paying banks are permitted tc flood the coun- 
try with their paper, The amount of bank paper 
in cirevlation at this time ranges somewhere be- 
tween one hundred and ene hundred and ten mil- 
lions, which, whe'her we consider the actual value 
of the mass, cr its nominal amount, is abundantly 
sufficient for all the business uses of the country, 
Tce demand for currency is a demand for 
so much exchangeable value, without reference 


to the nominal amount of the substance of 
which the medium of circulation may be 
composed. If the country require one hune 


dred millions of sound specie-par currency, and 
its bank paper be depreciated fifty per cent. below 
specie per, it iz plain that two hundred millions of 
such depreciated paper will be required.to answer 
the business demands for money; and if the value 
of such depreciated paper should be restored to a 
level with specie, by the resumption of specie 
payments by the banks issuing it, it is equally 
plain that one ha’f of it, in that event, would leave 
tue channels of circulation, and find employment 
; Somewhere else; thus jeaving in circulation one 
|| hundred millions of soand carrency, the amount 
{| required by Wie business wants of the couniry. The 
| amount of currency employed in the business of a 
| country is regalaied and controlled by laws of 

trade, as certain acd inexorable in their operation 
as the laws that govern the physical world. ‘There 
cannot remain for any considerable length of time, 
in any community, a greater amount cf circu 
lating money, in proportion to the trade and _,busi- 
ness ot tuatcommuniiy, than circulatesin other com- 
munities in proporlon to their bnsiness and trade, 
A greater amount of money in one community, in 
proportion to its business wants, than exists in 
others, in proportion to their business wants, will 
have the effect of raising prices of property in such 
community, above ihe level of pices in the other 
communities. The effect of this will be to invite 
excessive importations of foreign commodities 
{| into the community where prices are highest, to 
l be exchanged directly or indirectly for specie, 
i which will be exported to thote countries where 
it ean be exchanged for the largest amount of 
commercial commodities, (or where those com- 
modities are at the lowest price;) to be again 
imporied and sold for specie, in she commu- 
nity where money is most abundant and prices 
higuest. The effect of such natural, unavoidable, 
and certain operations of trade, will be to wiih- 
i| draw the excess of currency or money from the 
community where there is the greatest supply, and 
Cistribaie it amongst those communities where 
there is the greatest deficiency; util, finally, a just 
preportion of circulating money, in relation to the 
business wants of each commanity, wil be obtain- 
ed by each, and prices brought as near to a level. 
amongst all as a beneficial exchange of their com- 
medities will admit of, 

. Under these wise, beneficent, and just laws of 
trade, how vain and fruitless will be the efforts of 
Congress and State Legislatures, through the mul- 
tiplication of banks, State er National, to make 
i money more abundant, and thus relieve what is 
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called the distress of the country. Every such at- 
tempt will be like the act of pouring an additional 
quantity of water in a vessel already full and over- 


flowing; all that you pour in will ran over, and, | 


jn a great measure, be wasted. Sir, you may cor- 
vert the Federal Government into a vast system of 
federal banking; you may make your vast public 
domain, your custom-house revenue, and all other 
sources of revenue, the foundation of an immense 
public debian immense mass of public stocks, to 
be exchanged for banking capital; the State Legis- 
latures may do the same with the State Govern- 
ments, and the resources of their people; until, 
finally, the whole spirit and mind of the people 
shall become engrossed and absorbed by bank in- 
fluence, and the spectacle presented to the world of 
a stupendous system of government and popular 
bank- machinery unequalled and unknown bereto- 
fore: still the wise man wiil laugh at your folly, 
the irresistible operations oi trade will undermine 
your edifice, and the eternal principles of justice 
and equity do away the work of your hands. 

It is a wise provision of the moral law, that no 
man. shall be entitled to the goods of another, un- 
less by the exchange of an equivalent; and to get 
this equivalent, the energies of labor and industry 
must be brought into requisition. The amount of 
money to which each member of society is enti- 
tled, is to be determined by the amount of the pro- 
ducts of his labor and industry. Tbe pursuit of 
labor and industry makes valuable members of 
society, ameliorates the condition of man, makes 
man the friend of man, and elevates him in the 
eyes of his Maker. 

The same rule is. equally lapplicable to nations 
or communities. One community is not entitled 
to. the money or property of another, without the 
exchange of an equivalent. To get that equiva- 
lent, the productive energies of such community 
must be brought into requisition; and thus it ap- 
pears that the amount of money which communi- 
ties are entitled to, must depend upon the amount 
of the aggregate product of their labor and indus- 
try, and not upon banking systems or bank nan- 
ciering. Itis, indeed, a happy and wise law, that 
nations, as well as individuals, should pay sucha 
price for money. The encouragement and prac- 
tice of labor and industry tend to make States 
wealthy, powerful, and prosperous—to elevate 
them in the scale of nations~and wield an ame- 
liorating influence upon all communities with 
which they maintain social or commercial inter- 
course. 

If the currency of a country consist in the paper 
of specie-paying bankr, and its amount be exces- 
sive, a reduction will take place by a return of ihe 
paper upon the banks for redemption in specie, 
which will be exported abroad. If it consist in the 
paper of non-speciepaying banks, and be exces- 
sive in amount, the reduction will take place by a 
depreciation in the valce of such paper. It is 
plain, then, that trade will, in spite of legisia. 
tion and bank financiering, iimit and determine the 
amount and value of the currency employed in the 
business of every community. Banks may fora 
while, and often do, by theit mismanagement, 
stimulate, confuse, or er:barrass the operations of 
trade; but finally they are compelied to yield obe- 
dience to its laws. 


It may be supposed that the Bank which it is 
now proposed to establish, in consequence of the 
greater value and higher credit of the paper it may 
issue, wil be enabled to force the papir of the 
State banks out of circulation, and substitute its 
own. But, sir, it will be precisely for that reason 
that the Bank will fail in its attempt. If its paper 
be more valuable than the notes of Siate banks in 
the South and West, it will be bought up as rapidly 
as it may be ixsaed, just as bills of exchange 
are, by merchants, brokers traders, and country 
banks, for purposes of remittance to the North and 
East, in payment of the commercial debt: and 
bank balances due in those sections of the Union. 
Xt can never circulate among ihe mass of the peo- 
ple in the South or West, or any other section of 

the Union, until the solvent local banks in those 
sections resume specie payments. When they re- 
sume specie payments, their paper will be at par, 
or nearly at par, with the paper of the National 


Bank; and then both will circulate through the |} nominal prices in the depreciated paper cf non- 


same channels, untill some change takes place ren- 


` dering the one more valuahle than the other; in ` 


which event, the circulation of the more valuable 
of the two will diminish, whilst that of the other wiil 
increase. : ` 

And now, Mr. Speaker, permit me to ask the 
question-—=]s it not true, beyond dispute, that there 
can be no restoration of the currency of the coun- 
try until the S ate banks, whose paper now filis the 
channels of circulation, resume specie payments, 
or finally wind up their affairs, and make room for 
a better currency to flowin? Surely, sir, surely 
such is the truth. But the Siate banks cannot 
resume specie payments until their debtors are 
able to pay the debts due them. Those debtors 
cannot pay the immense mass of debt due the 
banks, until by dint of labor, industry, and econo- 
my, and the collection of debts due themselves 
from others, they are enabled to realize the means 
of liquidation. Phus we recur again to the only 
available remedy tor all the evils cf the day—to 
wit, time, labor, industry, and economy. The rigid 
exercise cf these pains is the prise of our redemp- 
tion from the curse of a spurious currency and 
the humiliating bondage of debt. 

But, sir, we need a guide, astandard, around 
which the honesty, the moral virtue, the frugality, 
labor, economy, and sound credit of the country, 
may rally in conducting the great work of deliver- 
ance. Where shall we find it? Where shall we 
plent it? Whore duty is it torear up and. main- 
tain the speciestandard of value—to fly the specie 
flag? Is itmot the peculiar constitutional duty of 
this Government to recognise nothing as currency 
but gold and silver? Gold and silver is made by 
the Constitution the currency of the people; itis the 
only legal tender in the payment of debts. Who 
can deny the duty of this Government te pro'ect, 
preserve, ond defend it, by all the means within 
the constituticnal limits of itspower? And how 
else, permit me to ask, can this duty be better 
discharged than by an exclusive use, in all of its 
fiscal operations, of the thing itself? Sir, it is idie 
to dispute upon this point; it is time that we should 
lay aside the mawkish sensibility, the feminine 
fears and hesitation with which politicians have 


. approached, and ihe public mind heretofore been 


a'armed in relation to, this subject. Let the truth 
bə told, and firmly told, without concealment or 
disguise. 

{tis impossible that the Government can dis- 
charge itself from the responsibility imposed by 
the Constitution, by transferring to bank directors 
the high sovereign authority of making carrency 
fcr the pecpl», of expelling the goid and silver 
ccins of the Constitution from circulation, and 
substiiu-ing in their stead a frail and uncertain 
paper standard. A direct and positive adoption of 
those coins as the exclusive medium of al! its fiscal 
dealings—as the preferred and better currency —is 
required by the injunctions of the Constitution and 
the interests cf tho country. The effect of such a 
policy will be to increzse the stock of ihe precious 
metals retained in the country for permanent use, 
to enlarge the basis of sound credit, and increase 
the solidity of soivent banks. 


The requisition of specie from the wealthy -im- 
porting merchant, in payment of duties, will cause 
him to reject all paper from the wholesale mer- 
chant, in payment of goods sold to him, but such 
as may be eqivaieat to and convertible into specie. 
This will cause the wholesale merchant to refuse 
the receipt of ali but the paper of sound specie- 
paying banks from the jobber or retail merchant, 
and, in turn, cause him to refuse all but the came 
kind of paper from the country merchant. Finally, 
he country merchant will receive nothing but the 
paper of sound specie-paying banks from his cus- 
tomers; and those customers, composed of the mass 
of the people, will soon find it to their interest to dis- 
criminate between gocd money and bad money, be- 
tween solvent banks and insolvent binks. Such, 
sir, is the tendency of things at this moment. The 
difference in value between the paper ot specie- 
paying banks ard non-speeie-paying banks, is al- 
ready established in the market-places of the coun- 
try. The producing classes will soon ascertain 
that itis of no advantage to them to receive hizh 


specie-paying banks, for the products of their 
labor, when they are under the necessity of paying 
in ibe same sort’ of paper the same sort of priccs 
for every thing they buy. 

It is true that the depreciation of the currency, 
has operated heretofore, and perhaps at this time 
operates, as a very considerable relief to the debtor 
classes in many parts of the Union, and especially 
ia the State which I have the honor in part to re- 
present here. The cotton planter in Alabama who 
has $10,000 worth of eotton for sale in Mobile is 
enabled to sell it for $12,000, in consequence of the 
ten or twelve per cent. depreciation of the paper 
which he receives in payment; and this paper will 
pay his debts in bank, and, for the most part, 
amongst his neigbors at par. His means of pay- 
in his debis are thus increased ten percent or to 
the extent of the depreciation of the paper received 
by him fer his cotton. The same may be said in 
regard to tobacco planters, sugar growers, grain 
growers, and al! others similarly situated. But 
these old debts will scon be iiquidated, and then 
there will cease to be a motive for the further con- 
tinuation or countenance cf this condition of the 
currency. Indeed, it may now be said that there 
are but few sections of the Union in which the de- 
preciated condition of the currenc7 at this time 
operates as a relief or benefit in any wise to any por- 
tion of the communi'y except the banks; and there- 
fore, before the contracts or trade of the comme- 
nity are entered into, or predicated upon the basis 
of a depreciated currency or debased standard of 
value, it, behooves all parties to unite in one grand 
universal effort to restore and maintain the sound- 
ness of the currency. 

Butit is said that the practical operations of the 
Independent ‘freasury system will create a de- 
mand for the precious metals to supply Government 
pu-peses, and administer to individual wants and 
uses, produced and encouraged by such a policy 
on the part of Government, which the existing 
stock of precious metais ‘hroughout the world would 
not be sufficient to supply. And, sir, the adroitness 
and perseverance with which this view of ths sub- 
ject has been pressed, bas not failed to make a deep 
impression upon the public mind. The truth has 
not been told; proper efforts for tke diffusion of in- 
formation, of matters of common statistical know- 
ledge, have not been made by the press, or-any 
class of the politicians of the country enlisted in 
favor of the system, to disabuse the public mind 
and counterac! the effects of such an error. 

With a view to the commencement! merely of the 
discussion of this branch of the subject, and with 
the hope that those with whom it has been my 
pride to act upon this great question, may discover 
what has heretofore been an error of omission on 
their part, and, as I verily believe, iha most potent 
cause of their failure to enlist the support of an 
overwielming majority of the people in favor of 
the Independent Treasury system, I prepose to sub- 
mit to the consideration cf the country an expose of 
facts, drawn from sources of undoubted authenti- 
city, which £ dare believe cannot fail to interest 
deepiy and convince the minds of thousands who 
have heretofore been the victims of the most as:o- 
ni:hing imposture and delusion. These fucds are 
drawa from MeCulloch’s Dictionary of Commerce 
and Commercial Navigation, tie great standard 
authority of the day for correct information upon 
all subjects connected with the commerce, ex- 
changes, navigation, trade, and productive industry 
of the worid. Ia relation to the supply of the pre- 
cious metals, he remarks (at pages 941 and 942, 
secend Lindon edition, A. D. 1835) as follows: 

1. Supply of the precious meials.—Since the discovery of 
America, the fargreater partof the supplies of gold and silver 
have been derived from that continent. Previously to the pub- 
lization of Humbold’s great work, Essai Politique sur la 
Nouvelle Espagne, several estimates, same of them framed 
by individuals of great intelligence, were in circulation, of the 
quantities of cold and silver imported from America. ‘They, 
however, differed widely from each other, and were all framed 
from comparatively limited sources of information. But these 
have deen wholly superseded by the more extensive and labo- 
rious investigations of Humboldt. This illustrious travcller, 
besides being acquainted with all that had heen written on the 
subject, and having ready access to official sources of informa: 
tion unknown to the writers already alluded to, was well versed 
in the theory and practice of mining, and critically examined 


several of the most celebrated mines, He was, therefore, ia: 
comparably better qualified for forming correct conclu- 
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sions as to the past andi preseat productiveness of the , 
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mines, than any of those who had hitherto speculated on the 
subject.” 


* * R ¥ * % 
“According to M. Rumboldt, (Essai surla Nouvelle Es. 
pagne. toms iii, p. 428, 2d ed.) the supplies of the precious me- 
tala derived irom America bave been as follows:— 
Average amount Total amount 


or dolars per of gold and 
annum. Years, silver. 
From 1492 to 1509, $250,090, mulliplled by 8 = — $2,600,000 
1600 to 1545, 3 009,000, u 45 == 135,007,090 
1546 to 1640, 11,009,000, s" 55 = — 605,000,000 


1630 to 1700, 16 000,090, = 
1700 to 1759, 22,500,000, 
1760 to 1803, 35,300,000, m 


100 = 1,600.000,00J 
60 = 1,125.000,000 

53 = 1,870,900,00:0 
$5,337,900,000 
Annual preduce of the mines of America at the 

commencement of the 19ih century, or from 

1803 to 181; 

_ Political divisions. 
Viceroyalty of New Spain 
Viceroyalty of Peru - - 6,240,009 
Captain-generalshipor Chili 2.060.000 
V.ceroyalty of Buenos Ayres 4.850,009 
Viceroyalry of New Granada 2,990,000 
Brazil - - - 4.360,000 

43,550 U09 by 6 years ==£61,000,80 ) 

The jong-continued struggle which resulted in a 
separation of Spa.n from the American colonies, 
caused a very greatreduction in the product of 
the mines for many years. According to “the re- 
turns obtained by the Britisn consuls in South 
America, of the produce of the mines at different 
periods,” their aggregate yield, exclusive of the 
mines of Brazil and Peru, during the twenty years 
ending with 1829, was £65,372,615; which, esti- 
mating the pound sterling at $4 84, amounts in 
dollars to, + ~ . - . 

According to this result, the annual average pro- 
duct for that period wis $15,820,172, which is be- 
lieved to have been greatly under the true amount. 

The returns of the consuls were deficient in re- 
spect to several of the provinces, and presenta re- 
sult far below the estimates of Mr. Jacob for the 
same period, which amounted to the sum of 
$390,765,918, or at the rate of $19,538,295 per an- 
num. After alluding to the increase in the an- 
nual products of these mines, and to “the conside- 
rable quantities” afforded by other mines through- 
out the world, includin? the Mungarian and Saxon 
mines, the Russian and other European mines, 
andthe minesof the United States, the writer re- 
marks: “We may safely estimate the entire an- 
nual proluce of the American, European, and 
Rasso-Asiatic mines as amonnting, at this mo- 
ment, (1834,) to about £5,090,090 a year;” which, 
in dollars, amounts to the sum of $29,040,600 per 
annum, Atthis rate, the whole aggregate of the 
produce of the mines of the world, (exclusive of 
the African gold dust, and other sources not men- 
tioned in this work,) tram the year 1829 to the pro- 
sent year, (1841,) amounts to ` - - 319,440,009 


316,403,456 


The aggregate of all these items amounts to the 
sum of z : ; a ; ~ 6,234,743,456 
(No allowance has been made for the quantities 
retained by Mexico and the South American 
States prior to 1803, for their own use, which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Gallatin’s article on Banks and 
Currency, published in the American Quarteriy 
Review in 1830, wherein he quot s the estimates 
of Humboldt, must have amounted to something 
near $200.000,000. > , 
‘To thissum there must be added the following 
items, taken from Mr. Gailatin’s article on Banks 
aod Currency, in the Quarterly Review of 1830, 


page 445: d : , 
“phe ascertained product of the mines of Bibe- 

ria, up to the year 1830 - ` - - 109,000,000 
“The produrt oe minea Urea and ofthe 

African gold dust, from the discovery of America 

to the year 1830 - . - pee - 450,000,000 
“Theamuunt existing in Europe prior to the 

discovery of America š . . + 300,000,000 


The grand ascertained aggregate supply of the 
precious metals at this time in the world, appro- | ay 
Priated to the usegofman - 5 - $7 43 456 


Seven thousand and eighty four millions seven hun- 
ded and forty-three thousand foar hundred and 
fi ty-six dollars! And this vast sam, SH} is consi- 
derably more than cne hundred millions short of 
the aggregate estimate of Mr, Gallatin in the article 
alluded to. Ia thatatticle he estimates the whole 
stock of precious metals on hand at seven thousand 
twa hundred millions. re 

Bat I may be told that a portion of this immense 
sum bas has been lost by shipwreck and fire, by 
wesrand tear, and burying or secreting in the 
earth during the wars and revolutions of Rurope. 
Admitiit; andzthes, on the other hand, yoo will 
find that, in all probability, equally great contribu- 
tions have been made, and are daily being mace, 
to the stock of the precious metals, of which no 
account has been taken. ‘There are gold and sil- 
ver mines in China of no inconsiderable importance; 
and supplies of these meals are received from 
“Borneo, Celebes, and the Malay peninsula,” and 
other sources, of which no statistical accounts are 
given. j 


25 


The precious metals aie not subject to canker 
or rust; tbey are indesirnenuble in their nature, and, 
from their great value, toe subjects of greal care 
and soheitude, Any less of them, therefore, in 
proportion to their quantity, mux te inccasvierable. 

The consumption of ike precious metais in the 
manufacture of plate, jewellery, orsaments, and 
for all the purposes of luxury and extravagance to 
which they are devoted, is the resultof the vast 
supply of those metals existing in the world. The 
quantity estimated to be employed in adminis- 
tering to these vain desires and Juxuricus propen- 
sities of the human heart, in Europe and America, 
is one hundred and fifty per cent. greater than 
the wiele cmount of surreney, tmeluding both 
paper and esin, used ja bose tso Sec:ions of the 
world. It is plain, then, thata demand for gold 
and silver for purpeses of curreacy and exchanze 
in the United Siate hed to any pos- 
sible extent, with the u ty and certaiaty. 
The whole amount obtained would finally be with- 
drawn from these luxurious uses, without any ef- 
feet upon the commeice and tade of tke world, 
and, indeed, with lide or no effect upon them. 

If the thirty-three millions of coia in the vaults 
of the banks of this Uaien on the l-t day of Jana- 
ary last were thrown into ¢revlation, aad every 
bank note ia the Union burnt up or banished from 
circulation, it wouid require but the one sundredth 
part of the stock ef gold and silver now in use in 
the world te supply ihe country with an amount of 
metallic money equal to toe whole amount of pa- 
per then or now in circulation. Fo have made 
such an eliesation as this a short time since, would 
have served bui to excite the ridicule and derision 
of those who thougii they were very wise; and yet, 
sir, itis true beyond the possibility of doubt or 
eavil. 

There are other important inquiries connected 
with this branch of the subject, which I wouid 
gladly pursue if permitied by the limuanen of thae 
prescrived by the rales cf this Fiowse. Tne practi- 
cal condition of the exrrency of cach of the civilized 
nations of the world; its preperdea in amoun: to 
their ade and population; tne proportion of that 
p puiation engaged in achye pursuits, and having 
use; for currency—the propo uon of the popnia- 
tion of the world that is vactvilized, not engazed 
in the pursuits of commerce oi tiade,an i that have 
no use jor money or currency, andthe conseqrenly 
greater supziy of the presious meials fort 
part of the population of the world that is civilzed 
and se engaged—together wih a view of the vast 
agzregate of the annual products of the labor of the 
peupie of the United Bures, inernal and exiernal, 
showing an ability, under the inflaerce of a pro- 
per, consuitational policy oa the pait of the Federal 
and State Governments, to command the use of a 
grealer amount of the precious metab, in propor- 
tion to population, than exists in any other nation 
of the universe—eonsiitate subjects of inquiry of 
the deepest inte uld engage the tnough’s 
of all who ares desires for reform. 
Bat, sir, tre hand of the ider the rules of 
the House, adv ceed no 
ferther ia the vindicat i Lecneeive to be 
the interests of my conmituents iat quese 
tions. 
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The till estie 
keeping. and d 3 F 
a corporation to be siyled t Corpor. 
States,” having been returned to the Fouse of Rep 
by the Presiden: of the Unitel States, with his objections there | 
10, and it having beon masle the order of the day at the hour of 
twelve-—Mr. Borrs called for the special order, and the Hause 
proceeded accordingly to reconsider the bill and the objections; 
when 

Mr. BOTTS took the floor and said: I should have been 
content, Mr. Speaker, to have permi:ted this seconil veto of 
President Tyler to pass without remark trom me. but for the 
peculiar position I happen to occupy before the House and the 
country. - . 

Coming not only from the same State, but fom the very dis- 
trict waich gave birth to Mc. Tyler, and which he formerly ree 
presented in this House, and bearinz ts him the relations of per- 
sonal and political friendship at the opening of Congress, I 
have, from a high sease of public dury, felt myselt called upon 
to array myself in opposition to Sim, and have employed terms 
relative to his public course, at once strong, harsh, and offen- 


n, sa'e. 


ation of the United 


H. of eps. 


sive. Ihave, m an address to the public, and in my represen- 
tative character on this floor, charged him with perfidy and 
treachery to the party that elected him—with infiaelity to the 
principles upon which he obtained bis present lofty situation; 
and t feel thatiz vecomes me to make good the charge, not by 
deuunciauon mercty, but by proof, by facts that cannot be con- 
wadicted; and if f do not establish it conclusively and irresiati- 
bly to the mind of every disinterested man, 1 will not only take 
back what | have said, and makethe most ample atonement in 
my power, but wil! consent to take upon myself all the odium 
that ough: to attach toone who would bring 2 false and ground- 
less charge against a high public functionary: 

lt will be borne in mind, aiso, that when this charge waa ut 
tered on the floor, the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Cusine } like a gallant knight, at once came forth in de~ 
fence of the President, and challenged an argument on-the suba 
ject. The glovebeing chus thrown, I promptly took it up, and. 
now come forward, before the nation, to repeat the charge and 
vindicate my cause; and to an intelligent public Ishall leave the 

ecision. 

Belore I proceed to this, however, T must be permitted te 
glance hasti!v over this extraordinary message of the President, 
waich [scarcely know how to characterize: to say that it is @ 
weak. unsausfaciory, and discreditable State paper, destitute of 
plouzibiliy or ingenuity, and wanting in frankness, candor, and. 
sincerity, 1s to say, perh ps, much Jess than it deserves. 

Befo I came to the House this morning, I examined it 
with some care, and shill offer what I conceive to be.d. pers 
fectly fair analysis of the message; and 1 beg the members of 
the House, particularly those who are disposed to jastify the 
veto, to examine the message as I proceed, and correct me if I, 
fall into error. ` s 

It commences, then, with an expression ofextremeregret that 
he cou'd nut sign the bill, and I apprehend, if the regret felt 
was half as grea: as the regret expresse, we might, perhaps, by. 
this time, have a law establishing some mode for the collection, 
safekeeping, and disbursement of the public revenue. 

Then he begins with his objections to the bill, and the fret is 
to the power of Congress to establish a National Bank to ope- 
rate per se over the Union.” 

Well, what distinction he draws between a National Bank. 
and a National Bank per se, I confe.s I don’t exactly compre-, 
hend; a National Bank per se I take to be one by, of, or within 
itself; and what other sort of National Bank, created for na- 
tional purposes, ought or could be established, I should like, 
to undersiand; but i 1s to be inferred that if we would ew- 
tablish a Naunonal Bank without the per se, this first objection 
wouid ve removed, Well, sir, there is no per sein the bill; the 
President has put it there as a fancy article, upon which to 
found an objection 

Next we have an admission that “the qualified veto” with 
which the Chief Magistrate is invested ought to Le most caus 
tionsly exerted; upon this point I believe we all agree, and it 
is much to he regretted that the President has not found it 
agreeable io practise a little more on bis own theory. B the 
bye, sir, let me add, in conneciion with this subject, that Ihave, 
from the first moment that I had a fair understanding of the 
provisions of our Constitution and the principles of our Govern: 
meat, been adverse to this one man power, called “vero,” and 
shali never consider mvself a citizen of a free Government until 
it is effaced from the Consturution. 

We are then told that the veto power never can be exercised, 
except against the will of a majoriiy of Congress: this will 
scarcely De regarded as a new discovery! It is to be presumed 
if Congress was indeed as ignorant of constitutional law as the 
vetoes of President Tyler would intimate, that most of us would 
jave known that he could not veto the willof a minority. 

Now we have what E regard asthe most extraordinary pas: 

a objection contained in the whole message, and I quote 
hy : “Does it,” says the message, “violate the Consti. 


t 


tution by creatinga National Bank to operate per se over the 
Ummon” 


lts ttle, in the tirst place, describesite general cha- 
Ic is “an act to provide for the better collection, safe- 
and disbursement ofthe pubtic revenue, by means of 
paration to be styled by the Fiscal Corporation of the 

States? In style, then, itis plainly national in its 
character, ts powers, functions, and duties are those which 
pertain tothe collecting, keeping, and disbursing the public 
revenue, ‘fhe means by which these are to'be exertedis a 
corporation, to bestyled the “Fiscal Corporation ofthe United 
States,” 

Before I proceed further, lot na examine this objection for a 
moment. Is it, indeed, objectionable thata Baek established 
byt ational Legislature for the purpose of the whole nation, 
for the uses of the National Government, should be national in 
its character, and should provide for the better collection, safe- 
keeping, and disbursement of the public revenue? Is it, indeed, 
true, whenever Congress shall passa bill with powers, func- 
tions, end duties pertaining to the collecting, keeping, and dis- 
bursing the public revenue, that the interposition of the veto 
power is to be expected? Ifso, then I would not hesitate much 
to say that ume for revolution is not distant, 

Tie Pe ent then proceeds to give ths trae character of the 
bill, which jt would seem to me was its strongest recommenda- 
tion, and which of itsel would seule the propriety of its pas- 

i he says “a corporation created by the Congress 
Sates, in the character of a National Legislature, 
nion, to perform the fiseal purposes, meet the 
exigencies, supp'y the fiscal uses, and exert 
of the Treasury of the United Btates. Such 
nofitself, Do its provisions contradict its 
33 
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this and not standamazed? From what quar- 
ch of his numerous uncons.jtutional and irre- 
sponsible ad such an objection as this could have come, 
Lam at a loss to conjecture. i cannot believe it came from the 
pen of the John Tyler L have exerted myself to sustain for the 
many Prominent positions he has aspired to, and whom the peo- 
pie have elevated and confided in. T cannot believe it came 
from any of the gentlemen with whom I am in the habit of 
assaciation, said to have his private ear. It may have come 
from some hireling scribbler for a ditty penny paper advocat- 
ing at times the most detestable and destructive Loco Foco doc- 
trines; but surely, surely it cannot be, that the American peo- 
ple are now to be gravely tald, after eight years’ struggle for & 
reform of the currency, that no billis to become a law that has 
jor usobject te better collection, safekeeping, and disburse- 
ment of che public revenue; thata Treasury agent to perform 


the fiscal purposes, meet the fiscal wants and exigencies, sup- 


ply the fiscal uses, and exert the fiscal agencies of the Trea- 
sury of the United States, must not he national in ity character, 
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burmüst Be confined in its per se operations, not to the Union, 
but-to-the-District-of Columbia; for every law passed by Con- 
3 Fes ity national, except those passed as a local 

xtlusive benefit of the District and ihe 
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court hid it : > 

discouhta’ contrary to the sense of all the Whig party in both 
Houses,’ tat’the operation of this bill was confined to bills of 
excharige, Which limitation he himself deemed indispensable, 
avid flow st. ig enumerated with the objections to the till. And 
after ius ‘undertaking to show that it is anational institution, 
which no man in his senses ever dreamed of disputing, he as 
sumes that it, may “be regarded asa local bank of the District 
of Coltmbia, invested by Congress with genera] powers to ope- 
rafe over thé’ Union, and it is therefore obnoxious to sill 
strongér objections.” The message coniinues: “It assumes 
that Congress may invest a local institution with generalor na- 
tional powers.” This view is precisely what the President as 
sumed when he first proposed that Congress, asa local Legis- 
tature,-should establish a local bankin the District of Colum- 
bia, and then invest it with general uses and national powers, 
with the assent of the States; and the idea was laughed into 
Fiditiale; and when he perhaps becomes ashamed of it himself, 
he endeavors to turn his own absurd abstractions upon Congress, 
añ make us responsible tor his vagaries. 

Shidse are to be regarded as his constitutional objections, for 
hewi@ii'says: 

‘OW AEN 1 come to look at the detailsof the bill, they do not 
xecommend it strongly to my adoption.’ 

BAS first objection to the details is: “It may justify sub- 
atidtially a system of discounts of the most objectionable 
character;’’ though, as I have before said, it was limited in its 
pitas because the President required it, to bills of ex- 
¢ ë. 
His next objéction is, that “there is no limit prescribed to the 
prémium in the purchase of bilis of exchange? Well, sir, as 
o rion of our countrymen would say, Lincline to calcu- 
late that it would put the financial skill of the Presidennt (who, 
it seenys, isan adeptat the wade) to the test to regulate the rates 
hange in a bank bill for the next twenty years. Congress 
sipposed—foolishly, it may have been—thar this would depend 
a good deal on trade and commerce, and could not be foreseen, 
And alittle further on it appears that, aluhough aaystem of dis. 
counts of the most objectionable character may be substantially 
Justified, yet itis a fatal objection to the bill that, “whilst the His- 
trict of Columbia is made the seat of the principal Bank, its citi- 
zens are excluded fiom all participation in any benoficit might 
atford by a positive prohibition of the Bank from all discount- 
iog within the District: notwitlstanding we are previously re- 
minded in the same message, and it could not tuerefore have 
eacaped the observation of the President, that there is “an ex- 
Press reservation” in the bill “to modify ov create any Bank 
for the District of Columbia, so that theaggregate capital shall 
not exceed five millions. : 

“These are some of the prominent objections,”? he-says; “but 
there are others that it would be unprofitable to dwell upon.” 
Wellin this L agree with the President. If there are none 
stron¥er than those he hos enumerated, and he cannot enforce 
them with more power than those he has specified, it would be 
unprofitable indeed to dwell upon them. But, strange as any 
thing that has yet preceded it, he says: “Suffice it to add, that 
this charter is designed to continue for twenty yeara without a 
competitor.” Well, what does he mean by that? Does he 
mean to say that, whilst his constitutional oath oblizes him to 
exercise this most odious and detestable power of the veto upon 
this one Bank without a compeutor, if you wijl establish 
another exactly like it, it would remove this constitutional diffi- 
culty? 

I remember to have heard the project suggested in Virgiria of 
having two Notional Banks—one for the North and the other for 
the Sotth—and it was a very favorite plan with a portion of the 
abstracted party for awhile. Can it be this that the President 
refers t0? Ifnot, what in the name of Heaven does the message 
mean by objecting tu this Bank because it is tohave no compot- 
tor for twenty years? 

In conclusion, he feels th: most anxious solicitude to meet 
the wishes of Congress in the adoption ofa Fiszal Agent; and, 
actuaied by this feling, he has been ready toyield ninch, in a 
spirit of conciliation, to the opinions of others. Whatever may 
he said of the balance of the message, for the want of disci etuion, 
sound sense, or ingenuity, in this I must say the President be- 
trays, as the nation will discern, and as we ail know, adestiiu. 
tion of sincerity and candor. What has he been willing to yield 
in a spirit of conciliation? Ta it not known that two bills have 
passed the two Housss of Congr neither of which was en- 
Urely acceptable to (hem, in a spirit of conciliation towards the 
Peesident, and that he has put hus negative on both? inot 
known that the provisions of the Loch seetfon of the first bill 
were inserted because it was understood that they won'd find 
favor with him, and that he availed himseif of thac on nst 
only as a reason for the veto, but turned it > vidicule and 
scoin, and endeavored to hold up his own friends, who had 
placed him in power, as wanting in manliness and candor? 
And is it not known that this identical bil, now sent back, came 
here approved and sanctioned ty him? That we were so com- 
promising aud conciliatory as to stoop to consnit bis wishes be 
fore we legislated for the nation’s weal? And then he returns 
it with a second veto, and talks about hia concili ry temper, 
asks for time to consider, and promises at the next session to 
recommend such measures ashe shall judge nec sary and ex- 
pedient. Time! The President of the United States wants 
time, and very humbly and respectfully entreais for time! 
Time for what? To consummate a mischi-vous, wicked, and 
corrupt coalition with our adversaries?) What else does he 
want with time? A man who has filled more distinguished 
stations. by good fortune than any other man of the same ca- 
pacity ever filled before—a man whose good luck in procuring 
Office led to the prediction of General ITarrison’s death before 
he was elected throughout Virginia—a member of the House 
of Representatives and Senator of the United States, to say 
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nothing of the offices he filled at home—a man who had been 
called on to speak in both Houses òh the subject—one who, 
ag chairman oi a commiuee, had invest'gated the whole inter- 
nal police and management of the late Bank, and prepared an 
elaborate report on the subject—actiug as President previous 
to the meeting of Congress alinest as long as from this time 
to the meeting of the next Congress, and with ihe subject un- 
der deliberation from the Ist of June up -o this time in Con- 
cress, comes forward and s you he has not had time to 
prepare and submit a definitive recommendation of his own, 
and sincerely desirestime for deep and deliberate reflection 
onthe subject! All this may serve to deceive some people; 
but it don’t foo! me. If I could have my own way, I would 
never leave this Capitol until ihe public money was put under 
the control of law, and the President divested of all power 
over it. 

It has been his “good fortune and pleasure to concur with Con- 
gress in all the measures except this, and why should our dif- 
ference on this alone be pushed to extremes.” How supplica- 
ting! Hiow humble! Why. sir, let we tell you, ifyeu do 
not know it, that it has not been his pleasure to concur in ail 
the measures. There was one, and that, next to this, the mest 
important, that he signed without the least pleasure. He says 
himself he had greatdifficulty and hesitation in signing the 
Land or Distribution bili; notwithstanding, in his message to 
Congress, he recommended its passage in the most unqualified 
terms, and notwithstanding, the last winter in which 1 served 
in the Legislature of Virginia. he, as chairman of a committee, 
broughtin a report recommending the distribution, and a reso- 
lution instructing Senators to vote for it; and n thing, let me tell 
you, but his deep and unqualified commita! to the measure ever 
obtained his signature to the bill, because it was so distasteful 
tothe other party. 

Bat the peculiarity of his situation is appealed to as enti- 
ting him to a “postponement ofthis subject toa more auspi- 
cious period for deliberation.” The peculiarity of his situa. 
tion! * What is thai peculiarity? Caine mto the Presi- 
dential chair surrounded by such a party, fornumhers, in 
teavity, intelligence, and fidelity, as never surrounded a Presi- 
deet before; with 4 majority in both brancheso: Congress ready 
to sustain him inall proper measures, pledged to cares oui all 
the principles of reforms which a corrupt dynasty of cyvelve 
years’ duration had rendered indispensabd!e to our prosperity; 
pledged, too, upon a principle which he claimed to have been 
the first to suggest, of “one Presidential term;” and before 
he has heen fairly installed into office, fired by a mad ambi- 
tion, he sets himself up for the succession, detaches himself 
from his old friends and bis party, collects around him as 
confidential whisperers men who, in some ins'ances.are unwor- 
thy of his sight, much less his coufidence—throws himse!finto 
the arms of the Opposition, in hopes of fivding favor wita 
them for his desertion of us, and now comes to Congress to 
talk about the peculiarity of his situation, and asks for time to 
deliberate ! 

Mr. Speaker, as it is impossible toserve Godand Mammon 
bath, so E conceived it impossible to serve Mr. Tyler and my 
country at the same time, Intimate with him as Thad }been, 
personally devoted to him as I was, when I fount he had for 
saken his principles J forsook m; when 1 found he had 
abandoned the faith npon which Tsupparted him and tiie 
Whig party had suppored him—when I found him grasping 
atthe purse-strings of the nation, repealing all laws by which 
the public moneys might be controlled, filling he public cof- 
fers by taxes and by lean, and then refusing his assent to 
such iaws asthe Representatives of the people approved for 
their safety and disbursement, I abandoned him, and made 
war upon his principles and his policy. Lcame not here to 
war for men, whoiher for friends or agaitat enemies; Lcame 
here to serve my country to the best of my ability, and to 
mainiain those principles upon which aloce I helievethe pros- 
perity of the country can be preserved; andif i have been 
compelled to sever personal and political ies that have bound 
me to that man for years past, it may be painfol, but Lam not 
goubled with the mortifying reflection that it has been occa- 
sioned by any faul of mine. On the contrary, I feet praud 
satisfaction at having shown that neither friendship nor indivi- 
dnal advancement coulddiive me from the discharge of a high 
peblic duty. i 

Having now disposed of the veto message, I will proceed to 
make good the charge of perfidy brought against the President 
which { shall endeavor to do in a becoming spirit and tem per: 
avoiding, as far as possible, all personality towards the Presi. 
dent, further than may be inseparable from a fair development 
of his public course, and then it will appear rather asa neces- 
sary consequence of that course than from any disposition I 
have to indulge init. General Jackson used to” say there was 
sometimes poiicy in rashness, and F believe it tobe true; and 
perha there could be no more fit occ on fora litje intem. 
perance ihan this, but that I feel Ẹ should beiter serve my pur- 
pose by avoiging it. Tn truth, sir, E feel no excitement; Ihave 
watched over this Bank biil in alf its v stages, as a friend 
might wareh over the lingering death-bed of another, until at 
last he becomes familiarized to the scene hy preparation tor the 
event; but at the same ume f must say, my indignation has in. 
creased rather tha minished at this last act of treachery to 
his Sabinet, to Congress, and to the country, as 1 will show it 
to be before I conclude. 

Ta the first place, then, I state the proposition broadly that 
the question of a reformed currency, which was contemplated 
through the operation ofa National Bank. was the great lead- 
ing, and paramount question in the late political canvass and 
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y the adversary even where our friends desired to avoid it. 
So with the Sub-Treasary; it was another great and leading 
paramount qu nthe other side but uot the only question: 
the Distribution bill another question; so with the Hooe case, 
the standing army. infidelity of public agents, and a vast variety 
ofother questions m xed up together, each having jts bearing 
and jr fluence; but sili, at last, the currency guestion lay at the 
foundation ofall the rest, and it was hardly to be expected that 
we should admit it. when pressed upon ns. that this was the 
exclusive test, and drive from our aid all who were disposea to 
juin usonother grounds, AndIam very far fram intimating 
ihat afl who voted the Whig ticket are pledged to support a 
National Bank; but 1 do maintain that those who were selected 
by the purty, as agents, to carry ont their general principles, 
ji were at least pledged, under all the circumstances, to carry out 


guardians of their own rights, 


the most prominent and most important, or to have declared 
their hostility to those measures when the anmination was ten- 
dered to them. Let-us see what were the peculiar circumstantes 
under which Mr. Tyler was elesied. 

In December. 1839, a National Convention of the Whig party 
assembled at Harrisburg to nominate a President and Vice Pre- 
sident. From the time of the expiration of the charter of the 
late Bank of the United States up to that period, the currency 
of the country had bee in the most deranged condition, and 
furnished almost the only topic of discussion throughout the 
country; the Army bil!, Hooe case, and the rest, having arisen 
subsequent to the nominations at Iarrisburg, and therefore 
could have had.no influence os the mind of Mr. Tyler, although 
they might have exercised an influence on many a voter at the 
polis twelve-months after. In consequence of this general de 
rangement of the currency, the stagnation of business conse- 
quent upon it, the fatal experiments that had been made to cor- 
rect it, which only served to plunge it into deeper difficulty, 
thousands of the wisest men in the eountry were known to have 
changed their opinions, not only upon the question of expe. 
diency, but also of the cunstiturionality of a bank; and, in the 
absence of all other proof, when Mr, Tyler stepped forward 
and arrayed himself under the Whig banner, aid identified 
himself with the Whig party, without explanation or qualifi- 
cation cn his part, it would have been a fair and natural ine- 
rence that his mind had undergone a similar change, But be 
didnot leave it to inference. He did go to the Harrisburg Con- 
vention a Bank man, and I know it. I speak upon my own 
knowledge of his opinions, The summer preceding, I had tra- 
velled through the Western country in company with Mr. Tyler, 
and was with him for some weeks, during which time I heard 
him say in steamboat conversations, (which were of couse not 
confidential,) if I were to say twenty umes I shou!d not he ex- 
travagant, that he was satsfied a Bank of the United States 
was not only necessary, but indispensable; that the country 
could never get along without one, and that we should be coni- 
pelled to resortto it, 

[Here Mr. Wisk rose, and was understond to say, Will my 
coileague say that he ever heard Mr. Tyler say a Bank of the 
United States was constitutional? The cries of “@rder! Go 
on! Goon! Do not yield the floor,” &¢. were so loud that Mr. 
B. could not distinctly hear the question put.] 

Me. Borts continued. Ihave stated precisely what Mr. Tyler 
himself said—other gentlemen are as competent to draw their 
own conclusions as ]am--but, sir, J will prove that he was not 
only a Bank man then, but that he continued one until ‘some 
ome after the meeting of the present Congress 

Well, sir, what part did Mc. Tyler play at that Convention? 
Why, he not only persisted up to the last moment in the recem- 
mendation of Mr. Clay, but, as he himself states, wept over his 
defeat. Now, will any man preterd that Mr. Tyler did not 
know thai, if Mr. Clay was elected, the first great leading mea. 
sure of his administration would be the establishment of a Na. 
tional! Bauk? Anddoes Mr. Tyler mean to admit that he then 
and there recommended to the American people a candidate 
whose first act would be to commit a violent outrage upon the 
Constitution, or that he recommended to them a candidate whose 
administration he knew in advance he could not support? 

What was the position of his confidential fiend in the &e- 
nate [Mr. Rives] a fewdaysago? Is Mr. Rives to be regarded 
asexpressing the sentiments of Mr. Tyler? F presume ke is, 
Well, Mr. Rives says thatthe nomination at. Harrisburg turned 
on the Bank question, and that bat for My. Clay’s known and 
avowed scntimmenis co that subject, the nomination would nave 
been bestowed on him; and that it was becanse Gen. Harrison 
was noi committed toa Bank that he received it. Ip what pe 
sition then does this place Mr. Tyler? ‘The question being be- 
tween a Bank and an unti-Bank man, Mr. Tyler. himself oppos- 
edto the institution, net only votes for the Bank candidate, 
but cries over his defeat, and then comes here to tell us he was 
always opposed to such an institution en constitutional grounds, 
Sir, Í meanto make the admission in the broadest terms that 
from Mr, Tyler's first entrance into pubic life up to its termi- 
nation in 1834, all his public acts and declarations were in bos- 
tility to such an institution; but that has nothing to do with his 
Present position, although i: is pretended now that the associa. 
tion of Mc. Tyler with the name of General Harrison was a mat: 
ter of compromise, whilst “Tippecanoe and Tyter too,” strung 
together by some ballad writer to make a rhyme, it is now 
pretended was the result of a grea’ principle involved in the con- 
test. For the future, Lapprehend, it will be “Tippecanoe and 
no Vetoo,” as the rhyme willbe quite as perfect, and more 
palatable to Whig taste. 

But, sit, this is not all. Some time during the jast falla 
commitee of gentlemen of the apposite paty from the county 
in which Liive (Henrico) addressed a letter to Mr. Tyler, mak» 
ing inquiry whether he would vote for a Bank or against it? 
and tn reply to that letter Mr. Tylersays he adopts the language 
of General Harrison’s speech at Dayton, in Ohio. Let us see 
now what Gen Harrison says in that speech: 

“My opinion of the power of Congress (say General H) t3 
charter a National Bank remains unchanged. ‘Shere is not 
in the Constitution any express grant of power for such pur: 
pose, and it could never be constitutional to exercise that 
power, save in the event the powers granted to Congress 
could not be carried into effect without resuxting to such an ins 
stitution. 


Mr. Madison (Gen. H. continues) signed a law creating a 
National Bank, because he thought the revenue could not be 
ccliected or disbursed to the best advamage without the inter- 
position of such an es shment. 1} said in my letter to Sher- 
rod Wiliams that it was plain that the revenues of the Union 
could o:.ly be collected and disbursed in the most effectua] way 
by means ofa Bank.” 


Did this constitute a sufficient committal to a Bank? If not, 
let us see what further he did and said; but, before 1 proceed to 
that, let me read another extract from that Dayton speech, the 
language of which was adopted by Mr. Tyler. Tuis on the 
veto power. He says; 

“I bave never regarded the office of Chief Magistrate as con- 
ferring upon the incumbent the power of mastery over the po 
pular will, butas graniing him the power to executethe pro- 
perly expressed will ofthe people. and not to resist it. With 
my mother’s miik did I suck in the principles on which the 
Deciayation of Independence was founded. That declaration 
complainee that the King would notlet the people make such 
lawsesthey wished. Bhalla President or an Executive officer 
attemptat this tinse of the day'to control the people in the ex- 
ercise of their supreme will? No. The people are the best 
And it is the duty of the Execu- 
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tive to abstain from interfering in or thwarting the sacred exer- 
cise of the law-making functions of their Government.” 

Oat if Me. Tyler could think now aa he formerly thought of 
this vero power and persuade himsel; that ine people are the 
best guardians of their own rights, and that it was the duy of 
the rxecutive to abstain from intertering in or thwarting the 
sacred exercise of the law-making !unctions of theirown Go- 
veramen, how much less piiable would be his present. condi- 
tion, and how much happier and more prosperous would be the 
nation. 

During the fall of 1840, just before the election came on, the 


President took occasion, more than once, at large public meet- 


ings of his fellow-ciizens, to employ similar language. It will 
bs recollected thathe pakt a visi to the State of Ohio, toat- 
tend a large convention of Whigs, Onhis way he was enter- 
tained at Wheeling, and what he said there may be gathered 
with more accuracy by reading frou) the paper published in 
thatcity. Tmean the Wheeling Gazette of the 2lsi of August: 

“Tas Bank Bru Vetorn —By yesterday morning’s mail 
we received the message uf President Tyler, which we lay be 
fore our readers to-day, ‘returning, with his objections, the biil 
to incorporate the Fiscal Bank ot the United States,’ 

“Never have weseen a greater state of excitement manifested 
by our citizens than was produced by this extraordinary docu- 
Ment; never have we heard so universal an expression ot honest 
iucignauon, Fhe Whig party, in this section of the Union, 
could not persuade themseives that John Tyler could so uuer.y 
disregard tne priacipies to which heis indebted for his eleva- 
tion; they could not believe that he woald consent to sirike a 
death-blow at the prospect which was dawning upon the Ame- 
rican people of relief from pecuniary oppression and bank- 
Tuptcy. True, they were aware ofthe opinions expres-ed years 
since by the President, but they aiso recollected his more re- 
cently expressed sentiments; our citizens recollected that this 
sime John Tyler, white on a tour through the West, immedi- 
aiely before tie election, gave every one reason tc experta dif- 
ferent course from him than the one he has pursued; they re- 
membered bis speech in this city, and many of them reverted 
to his language when he pulled from his pocket an empty 
purse, and, shaking it at the multitude, ridiculed the idea of a 
metallic currency, abused the Sub-Treasury, and avowed a 
preference for ‘goud United States Bank notes.” Burt, alas! their 

opes have been sadly disappointed, their reasonable expecia- 
tions have beeu cruelly frustrated, and they have a right to ex- 
press themselves in regard to the indivual who has betrayed 
their confidence.” i 

This account of the speech from the editor of the paper is con- 
firmed by a repost and resolutions adopted by a large meeting 
of the most respectable citizens of the place. The report reads: 

“We are aware that President Tyler had formerly spoken and 
voted against a National Bank as unconsitutional and inexpedt- 
ent; ant we now regret that he thought proper, in his vero mes- 
sage, w allude to these opinions, and to insist that a change of 
them, Unswr existing circumstances, would h ve been criminal, 
or have subjected him to the ridicule and scorn of good men. It 
never entered into our minds that, should he in his official cha- 
Tacter approve such a Bank bili, be would, in any degree, dis- 
honor himself. Mr. Madison had opposeda Bank of the United 
States as inexpedient and unconstitutional, and yet, in a very 
short time, he approved the law which created the late National 
Bank. We bad not so learned the history of our country as to 
suppose Mr. Madison had committed a crime, or bishonored 
himself in the eyes of virtuous men. We nad not supposed— 
we cannot suppsse—that there lives the man on earth who could 
dishonor himselfin the eye-of any one by doing what President 
Madison had done in similar circumstances, 

“During the late canvass we were honored with a visit from 
Mr. Tyler. Ie mingled and conversed freely with the peop'e, 
and favored us aad eur neighborhood with several speeches, He 
seemed fully to sympathize with usin all our opin-onsan.! 
grievances, and to enter most ardently into the spirit of the con- 
test, denouncing, ia no measured terms, the conduct of ‘he then 
and previous Administrations. We ali remember how (hold- 
ing out an empty purse) he happily ridiculed and exposed the 
hard money dogmas of our adversaries, and how cheerfully and 
emphatically he endor-ed the speech in which Gen. Harrison, 
at Dayton, had expressed hissentiments upon this question, 

“Entertaining at that time the kindest feelings towards 
Mr. Tyler, and having confidence in his political principles, this 
confidence was confirmed by his conduct and declarations while 
among us. 

“But now, since he has, in our opinion, acted without due re- 
spect to a saintary principle and to an obligation imposed by 
the spirit of the Constitution, but which, however sacred, can 
oily be enforced by public opinion, we regard it as our right 
and duty promptly and pubiicly to express our sentiments in re- 
lation to tus act of the President.” 

The second resolution is as follows 

“ We do, therefore, further resolve, That the President, by 
using the power of the veto to defeat this dill, has disappointed 
our just expectations. founded, as we believe, on his own con- 
duct during the last Presidential cenvass; and that, by thus 
using the veio power, and assuming to the Executive the right 
in his official acts to disregard the construction given to the Con- 
stitution by the Supreme Court and the other veparimenis of 
the Government, he has, against his owu denunciations, assist- 
eitofix upon the country principles destructive to the genius 
of our free institutions, to the rignts of the people, and to the 
Constitution itself.” 


Well, sir; does all this commit Mv. Tyler to the support of a 
Bank? Surely, surely, none can deny it. Bu: thigis not all 
yet. He made another speech, during the same trip, at Eliza- 
bethtown, Marshall connty, Virginia, an account of which I 
will now read from the public prints: 


“Jons Tyrer AND THE Vero —While the peaple are aroused 
by the astounding veto of the President upon the Fiscal Bank 
bill, and while Mr. Tyler professes so much regard for for 
merly expressed opinions, it may not be improper to advert to 
his sentiments upoa this subject as expressed during the late 
campaign. 

“Ina speech delivered at Elizabeth town, Marshall county, 
Virginia, Mr, Tyler was particularly severe in censuring Gene- 
yalJa :kson for hia veto upon the Bink bill, and no portion of 
his remarks were better received by his audience. We dis- 
tinetly remember, and hundreds of our citizens as well as those 
of Marshall conaty willendorse our siatemont, that Mr. T. de- 
nounced it as an arbitrary exercise of a power conferred by the 
Constitution; a power, said he, only intended to be used ‘in ex- 
tracrdinary cases. and upon great constitutional questions; but 
which he did not believe the Presidant was ever justifiable in 
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using in regard to any measure which had passed both Houses 
of Congreas by a decided majority.” 

“This we unhe<itatingly ass-rt was the substance of Mr, Ty- 
Jer’s remarks at Elizabethtown; and how, weask, can he, wiih 
this declaration staring him in the face, reconcile his exercise 
of the veto with opinions formerly expressed? Were he the 
President of ihe United States by election—did he occupy the 
sea’ by the vote of a majority of his fellow citizens, he would 
fiad it difficult to justify himself but, having been borne into 
office on the sioulders of one who would bave regarded his 
professions—one who was sincere in his attachment to the mea- 
sures of the Whig party, how can he justify his arbitrary exer- 
cise of the veto power uron a measure in reference to which he 
differs with the party which isso decidedly in the ascendan:? 
We pause for a reply.” 

In confirmation of this statement E hold in my hand a letter, 
written te a member of this House by a gentleman whose re- 
spectability he vouches for, dated West alexandria, Pennsy!- 

i rember 2.1841: 
_ “lcan be proven by hundreds of witnesses that John Tyler, 
in speeches delivered by him at Wheeling and Grave Creek, 
last summer, denounced General Jackson for vetuing the United 
States Bank, in the srongest terms.” 

Now, sir, in connection wich this veto snbject, let me read 
anextract from a speech delivered by Mr. Tyler on presenting 
a memorial from tha county of Accomac, Virginia, on the re- 
moval of the deposites, which hasso forcible ananplication to 
his own situation at this moment, that it wovull-eem to have 
been made for the occasion. 1 read fromthe Register of De- 
bates, p. 944, vol. 10: J 

“We wore told yesterday (says Mr. Tyler) that the President 
coukl not retrace his steps with honor. What language is this 
to be held by apublicagent? Honor, due regard to the solema 
obligations and duties of office, require of every public man to 
rep tic the mischiefs which his own unwise policy may have 
inflicted on the counuy. By what sort of advisers must the 
President be surrounded, when we are told that he would be 
dishcnored by giving audience to the constituent body, and 
yielding to their wishes? Wis duty required this of him. The 
country must suffer because the President must not be incon- 
sistent. Honor would not permit him to retract an ill-advised 
act. no matter what came eur of it. Mr. T, would scout such 
an idea of honor aed consistency.” 

This, together witha speech madea few daysh<fore en the 
removal of the depesites, contains so many passages applicable 
to the present state of thit.gs, that bet for having something of 
my own to say, I might be content to adopt it as my speech on 
this occasion, In page 663. same volume— 

“Mr. Tyler rose, and began by saying that if any man ex- 
pec- ed that the chief Executive cfficer of any country, Whai- 
ever the form of government over which he might preside, or 
whatever his conduct, would want supporters and advocates, 
he was blind to the lights of history, and ignorant of the rature 
ofman. . . . . And many who have assisted! in elevating 
the President by their suffragesto his high office, can with but 
difficulty bring themselves to question ‘he wisdom of his acis 
or soundness of his policy. Thus itis that men of great moral 
worth and of unquestionad patriousm have been found in all 
that has passed of our histery, as they will be in all thatis to 
come, rallying to the defence of the President whenever his 
conduct of public affairs shall bo brought into question. 
Every expedient wijl be resorted to that honor can sanction, if 
not to justify, to excuse hisconduct.” 6... 1, 1 ee 

“To render inaudible the voices of those who call into ques- 
tion his conduct, and complain of violited law, they are assail- 
ed in their turn; and when argument fails, the war of appella- 
tives begins. They are called alarmists ani agitators, and are 
charged with heing actuated by unholy mativ {See the two 
official organs at this time, the Madisonian and ihe New York 
Herald.) These expedients but too often succeed, and errors 
in the artministration of affairs come to be ratified which but 
190 frequently destroy the very foundations of free govern- 
ment.” 

Be it remembered, sir, thatall laws regulating the custody of 
the public money have been abiogaied and anomled by Presi- 
dent Tyler, and that we now havea Treasury under Executive 
control. Whatsays he ou this subject? 

“And now, again, when a complaint is urged of proceeding 
new in our history, ofthe assumpaon of powers not conferred 
by law, oflaws abrogated and annulled, and of a Treasury un- 
dev Executive control, establi hed by no law, and sustained 
only by his will, we are told thereis no danger, and a tulahy is 
sung to Jull the people into repose, Sir, in every violation of 
Jaw there is danger; but when that violation amounts to a 
breach of the public faith, no matter to whom pledzad—when 
it grasps the exchequer an! places ir under Executive control 
—when thetrial by jury guarantied by the Consdiut’on and the 
judicial authority are set at nauzht, who can doubi but there is 
‘danger—the greatest of aN possible danse:? What mare is left 
to be done, which willnot speedily fotow, to change the whole 
characier and sirnciare of our Government?” 

I beg you, sit, and the country, to ponder on this 
which is full oftruthand full of wisdom, and parucularly ap- 
plisatle to the present Exec 

Mr. Tyler endsavorsto ens s 
dent and consistency. Hear htm agam: 

“The argument derived from precedent, aal 
men, is suicidal,” says Mr Trier. 7 Wa 
of the constitutionality of the Bank st 
relied on? Whot bacames 
sident for hig veto of the Buick bul two years ago? Twice has 
the Bank been chartered by che approbation of ail the constitu- 
ticnal organs of the Government. Thrice has it passed the 
two Houses of Congress; and, not to speak of subordinate tri- 
bunals, once, if no more, has it received the solemn sanciion of 
the highest court known to our judicature.”? Sir”? continurs 
Mr. Tyler, “he (the President) came into office on orinciple 
ofreform . . . and yet how ludicrous the figure he is 
made tocut. Drumsand trumpets ennounce the coming of 
this great reformer: his banner waves above his head with 
‘reform’ inserted in large characters upon it; and vet, when he 
opens his lips, the only cry which issues from viem is—prece- 
dent, precedent—good or bad, sound or unsound, suil—prece- 
dent, precedent.” 

And here, the only cry we hear from this gr. 
consistency, consistency with my former opin 

In President Tyler’s inaugurai he pledges himself to consult 
the wisdom and example of hi tecessors; and in his last 
veto message he speaks of “ up whe dustitucions of the 
country as they have come down to us from the hands of ovr 
godlike ancestors.” Whom Mr. Tyier looks upon now as his 
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godlike ancestors it is difficult to conjecture; they are ‘neither 
Washington, nor Madison, nor the chief builders of the, Conati- 
tution, who established the first Bank, Butin 183} he told us 
who they were. He says: ` 
“The President, in his first inaugural, pledgeg himself tp cone 
het cn 


suli the bghts held out by the examples of thosa whi ; prë. 
as 
of 
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ceded him in the Administration of the Governmeént. 
he done so, sir? He had the bright, the glorious example, 
sea and Madisou before him, end yet he rejected th 
oth. ; 
And now he has the bright and glorious example of Madis 
the only one of those two ever called upon to aét directly” 
this question, and he rejects it, as he denounced General Jack« 
son for doing; and now thinks he would commit a t apa 
dishonor hims:!f in the eyes of virtuous men, to follow: this 
bright and glorious example, But, sir, enough of this speech, 
which T here commend to the perusal ofthe Presidenvs'friepds. . 
These are the circumstances under which President Tyler 
came into office. and these are the circumstances under which 
Congressassembled on the 31st of May last. i 
The President, in his message to Congress, intimates thatthe 
currency must be reformed; submits to the Representatives of 
the people which is most acceptable to their constituents, a 
Bank of the United States, the Suo-Treasury, or the State bank 
system; and at the same time we have submitted to us hy the 
Secretary of the Treasury a plan fora National Bank, which, 
it can be established, met with his (the President’s) approval 
andsanction, Aii the detailsof that bill not being acceptable to 
Congress, they started another bill, but engrafted upon it, in 
the l6th section, a provision, not desirable or agreeable to a 
single man tat voted for it, called the compromise clause, with, , 
the express end and aim of reconciling the President to the bill, 
And yet that very clause was made the pretext for tha veto. If 
the President did not imend to sign any Bank bill, why did ha, 
not say so at once, and be dove with it? But, instead of that, 
his whole course, fron: the commencement of the session, 
been one of equivecation with his own character, and wifling 
with Congress and the hopes of the country, fete 
Why. sir, to how many persons did he say he would aign: 
Mr. Ewing’s bill. as it was called? He often told meso, aad, 
wanted me to vote for it; and he said as much tw fifty others, 

Much has passed between the President and myself of & confie, 
dential nature, which shall never be divulged. 1 will neither 
publ'sk confidential conversations nor private Jeyers—I leave. 
that for higher functionaries; but much has also passed not fons 
fidential, that I am at liberty to disclose. Well, sit, in one of 
those conversations in which the President endeavored to per. , 
suade me of the cropriety of passing Mr, Ewing’s bill, he said 
he would sign it without the least difficulty, (hough it was not 
precisely such a bank as he would prefer; thatif left to himself 
to fram? a bili without reference to the views of any other per 
son, he would have such and suci a bank, proceeding to de 
scribe precisely and {'entically such a bill as this he has last 
vetoed, with cwo immaterial exceptions. But, as I mean to be 
siricily accurate I will therelore state them. He said he would 
not object ty a capital of $35,000,000, but he thought to deal in 
exchanges alone $15,000,600 would be enough, and referred me, 
I think, to Mr. Gallatin and Mr. Appleton, in confirmation of 
that view. The other difference was, that, in the bill he then 
described, he drew no distinction between foreign and domestic. 
bills Ie subsequently made that difference; and this biil, to” 
svit that view since expressed, is timited in its operations to 
foreign bills. Well, sir, while the first bill was before him for 
cousideration, he expressly declared to the Whig partion of tha 
Ojsio delegadon that be would sign Mr. Ewing’s dill, if Con- 
gress would pass it. A few days after he said he could pot 
sjan that bili, for he had never readit, And when asked what 
sort of a bill he would sign, he said he didu’t know, ‘for he 
hadu’t hag time to think of it, ‘Phe veto came in, aud it was 
understood that the President said Congress could pass a bill 
ja three days that he could sign, and one that. would answer ail 
the purposes of the Government. Two gentlemen w: re aps 
pointed to ascertain wba. sort of a bill that was. they consulted 
with the President or bia Tabinet: this last bill was drawn up 
and prepared expressly to suit his viewa, authenticated and 
sanctioned by him, and came to this House with his pledge to 
sign it; and before it had passed this House be declared to two 
members now present that he would Iose both his arms before 
he would sign it. I have reason to believe the title to the bill, 
with which he finds so much fault, was altered at his own re 
quest, and was drawn up in his own handwriting. Now, sir, 
do Tuse language too Baan when I characterize such conduct 

attifling and eguivocatin n 
ana a ain that when see here no doubt was entertained 
by either party that he would sign a Bank bill; our frie: ds 
thought 39, or it would net have been discussed, as it was, for 
ten or twelve Weeks: the other party thought so, or they would 
not have gotten up the ery of repeal! repeal ! which resounded 
not only through the walls of this Cajitol, but became. the 
watchword of the pany throughout the country. But we are 
now told that we must wait, give times and it has been inti 
mated hy the President that ihe people are not in favor of a 
Ba Indeed, sir; the people not in favor ofa Bank! Why, 
what evidence ia required stronger than that presented? You 
ve a majority of thirty-one voting for this Bank, with seven 
o vored for the first Bank, which gives you thirty- 
veral others who voted against it ackuowledge their 
constituents to be in favor of some Bank, though they woe not 
satisfied with this, which gives you forty, or upwards! Which 
of those voting for a Bank does the President charge with mis- 
representing his constituents? Nene that we have heard cf. 
Then suppose each member to represent his constituents fairly, 
and each ona ta represent sixty thousand persons, which is & 
reasonable averaze, and the majority of forty on this floor gives 
you a majority of two million four hundred thousand of tha 
population of the United States in favor of a Bank; and yet we 
are to be told that i is a doubtful question, upon which the peo- 

te have expressed no opinicn! 5 : 
Piimas be well enough i look and see if we can trace the m 
fluences that may have operated on his mind to produce this 
extraordinary change that the President has undergone. 

“Je will not be forgotten by the House, that from the moment 
aveto was whispered as a probable thing, Mr. Tyler began to 
grow fn the good graces ofthe Opposition pary, and the Beco 
Faco presses of the country, that had exhansted their vocabu» 
jaries ofabuse on him for the last twe years, aucderly became 
somewhat enamored with this “sterling Republican of oon 
school.” And Mr. Ritchie, in a number of the Enquirer w ica 
Tnow hold in my hand, fed him for awhile on soft corn, wu 
he tookas kindly as a house pig; and he who had been abus 
for his relentless proscription, as it was called, and wae made '9 
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assume all the qualities of his Satanic Majesty, was suddenly 
found to.be a marvellous proper man; “as a constitutional in- 
terpreter that would compare with Mr. Jefferson himself; ? as 
a “patriot statesman;™” “a national deliverer and benefacter;” 
“öne who had proved himself equal to sucha crisis, aud was 
worthy to be trusted now and hereafter by a generousand mag- 
nanimous people.” He is told that “the Whig slang about his 
being pledged to carry out the principles of that party is abso- 
lutely ridiculous.” Again he is told by the crafty editor: “Mr. 
Tylers principles, duties, policy, interests, are all with us, if 
he can only see them; But will he seetham? We kope and 
trust he will not throw himself mto the arms of the Federal 
Whigs.” Thisis toa Whig President! And then comes the 
grand climacteric, the open, bold invitation, the barefaced pro- 
position; heis bid for in the public market with as much con- 
tumely as an old broxen-down cart-horse, in an article publish- 
ed in the same paper, addressed to “His Excellency the Presi- 
dent of the United States;” which concludes with this emphatic 
suggestion: A 

“at this moment you cannot be ignorant that the Democrats, 
as a party, are exceedingly strong. The proportion of the 
‘Whig party who adhere to you, and who will not go for Mr. 
Clay, is also large. Common sense on this matter speaksa lan- 
gage that the lowest mind will not misunderstand. Recol- 
lect, sir, that you are the son of a sire who, to a Chr:stian’s vir- 
tues, united a Roman’s firmness, that made him a victor over 
both public and private foes, and gave to hima proud rank 
among those great men, which secures tothe Ancient Dominion 
an imperishable fame.” $ 

This article professes to have been written from this place, 
and is signed “Washingtonian.” 

Now, [beg that it may not be forgotten that Mr. Tyler is the 
individual who has always claimed the credit of being the ori- 
ginator of the one-term principle, so strongly advocated in that 
election which brought him into power—not on the farcical 
ground now assumed by same of his friends, and ne doubt by 

imself, too, to wit, that the honor was too high to be conferred 
On. one man twice, bur that the influence and patronage of the 
office should not be exerted to secure are-elec ion; and yet he 
had not been in office four weeks, having then nearly the whole 
Presidential term of four years to run, before an open attempt 
was made to create a third party, for the purpose of securing 

‘to. him a second term; and he not only lends his counteaance to 
it, but to accomplish ic frustrates and defeats the measures of 
the party that clevated him, turns a deaf ear to the admonitions 
and entreaties of his former friends, collects aroun: him as con- 
fidential advisers men wi:hout wisdom, without experience, 
and, in some instances, men with whom it is not very credita- 
ble that he should associate; confides more in the counsels of 
hired letter-writers, who are to write him into fame and popu- 
larity, than in his constitutional cabinet; retains men in office 
who are obnoxious to every objection that has been urged 
against the horde of office holders for the last twelve years, and 
aost publicly proclaims himself a candidate for the next Pre- 
aidency. 

Sir, let meread to you a sentiment given by Mr. Tyler during 
the year preceding the nomination of General Harrison, at a 
‘Whig festival in the county of Southampton, Virginia: 

“By John ‘Vyler—Pilgrim Presidents and travelling Ca- 
dineta—the fruitful offspring of the second P. evidential term. 
One term, and no re-election; the best interests of the coun 
to demand it. Will not the popular suffrages decree it in 


This is the sentiment of the man who now already sets him- 
self up as a caniidate for a second term! What influence the 
course of the Opposition party and presses may have exerted 
over him itis alithente to tell, except from his pubiic acts; but 
about the time I have adverted to, when these propositions 
were made, a remarkable change came over the spirit of his 
dream, and he suddenly arrested all removals from office, and 
reinstated some that had beer removed as obnoxious to the 
rules laid down by himself, or from incompetency to discharge 
the duties assigned them. An extraordinary case occurred in 
this city. 

The Commissioner of the Land Office, with the approbation 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, notified eleven clerks in his 
Department that their services were no longer required. It is 
said they waited on Mr, Tyler, and represented to him that 
although they were hostile to General Harrison and to Whig 
principles, yet they were very good Tyler men, and they were 
all ordered tnstanter, during the absence of the Head of the De- 

artment from the city, to be reinstated. Five of the places, 

owever, had already been supplied, and it was too late 
for them. The other six resumed the duties of their office, 
and remain there to this moment, with the exception of une, 
who has since, I understand, resigned. There wag an indi- 
vidual among them who has often been brought to the notice 
erg House, and is now in my eye at the Globe reporters’ 
esk. 

Sir, who does not recollect (that was a member of the last 
Congress) how often the name of Lund Washington was intro- 
duced on this floor by the honorable member from the Louisville 
district in Kentucky, (Mr. Graves,] when, pointing his finger 
to him as { do now, he said: 

“Phere sity a man, Lund Washington, now occupied asa Re- 
porter for the Globe, who at this momentis a salaried officer of 
the Government, at $1,200 a year, neglecting and quitting his 
duty to come here to embark in the politics of the country. 
This, sir, is the same individual of whom it has heen said that, 
stil} holding his clerkship, he was sent to Kentucky during the 
late canvass to establish a partisan press, and during his ab- 
sence hired a substitute at $200 a year to perform his ditties as a 
clerk! 

And this is one of the individuals removed and afterwards Tee 
instated by Mv. Tyler because he was a Tyler man. Sir, such 
a bartering of principles and of public rights stinks in the nos- 
trils of all honorable men. 

Let me now ask yon and the country, Mr Speaker, whe- 
ther I have not made good my charge of perfidy against Mr. 
Tyler? And if any man still doubts, let me throw all the 
proofs T have adduced to the winds, and still one substantial 
ground js left me upon which alone I would be willing to rest 
my eharge 

Js Mr. Cyler spoken of by any body for the next Presidential 
term? Yes, heis! By whom? By the Whigs? No; net a 
man ofthem! but by the Loco Foco party! And, sir, is it 
within the compass of human beliefthat that party would take 
John Tyler, who was so yeeently elected as one of their bitterest 
opponents, as their candidate, if he tad undergone no change, 
and they had received no agmrances or encouragement from 
kim—ihe very men who se recently opposed, ridiculed, and 
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abused him? No, sir; the thing is not credible. There must 
have been a change somewhere, either in Mr. Tyler or the Op- 
position party. They do not admit that they have changed; 
and yet they have, by some miraculous means, come together. 
What, then, is the irresistible conclusion? Why, that Mr. 
Tyler has changed, and deserted his party and his prin- 
ciples. . 

nae there is no perfidy, no treachery in this—not at all ; be- 
cause, say gentlemen, he has differed with us on one point only 
—which, by the bye, I have shown not to be so, becanse re- 
moval of unfaithful and incompetent men from office was a 
most important item in the contemplated reform of the Whig 
party. Butsuppose it to be true that we differ only on this one 
point, suppose this great, paramount, all-absorbing question of 
currency should be the only question about which we have 
been deceived in the action of the President, could not treachery 
be established from that? If Mr. 'l'yler should attempt to fasten 
the Sub-Treasury upon us, either openly er in disguise, would 
there be no perfidy in this? Why, sir, Arnoid and Hull only 
differed on one point with their fellow-soldie s and brother 
officers, and that was, whether they should fight for or against 
their country; and here the single question with Mr. Tyler is, 
whether he shall co-operate with the Whigs, who puthim ia 
power, or go over to the Loco Focos, by whom he hopes to be 
retained in power. 

Pshaw ! don’ttalk to me about his fidelity. I know too much 
of this business to be duped by such slang. A difference of 
opinion, conscientiously entertained, | could tolerate with as 
much liberality as other men; but conscientious Convictions do 
not undergo as frequent and rapid changes as Mr, Tyler has un- 
dergone in the last three months. 

No, sir; an unholy, an ungodly, and corrupt coalition, I be- 
lieve in my heart, was about to be formed, and will yet. be 
formed, if not defeated by the prompt action ot the Whig 
party; and “ head him or die,” is tne motto that I have adopted, 
and there is no open, fair, and honorable means that I will nut 
adop: to frustrate his designs, 

Sir, Jet sot gentlemen rol! up the whites of their eyes at this 
charge of perfidy against Mr. Tyler; it is not the first or second 
time the same charge has been made at home. I. will detain, 
you for awhile, that) may give you asciap or two from his 
political history in conueciion with our State elections. 

In the year 1327, Mr. Tyler was Governor of Virginia, pro- 
fessing to belong tothe Jackson party. Mr. Randolph was then 
a Senator of the United States, aud had, by the violence of his 
course, excited the deep hostility of the anti-Jackson party, who 
were determined to heat him in the electicn just then about to 
take place. Mr. Tyler, having some two ox three personal can- 
nections and friends in the House, which, added to the Whig 
vote, would give them a majority, was applied to to jen? his 
name ta his political opponents; and while it was alleged that 
Me. Tyler, among his political friends in the Jackson ranks, 
loudly deprecated all opposition to Mr. Randotph,he secretly con- 
nived at the intrigue of his political adversaries, (as the pam- 
phiet now in my hand states, which was written years ago,) in- 
vited through a friend, a letter to bs written to him that he might 
have an opportunity of defining his position, and then (as now 
with the compromise) availed himself of that letter to show 
that an improper attempt was made toi: tluence or awe him 
into submission; written in a spirit of dictation which he felt 
authorized to resist. Sir, it is a curious history. and I will read 
a few extracts from a letter, written perhaps the day afier the 
election, by a member of the House of Delegates, somewhat ex- 
Hanatory of what had occurred, The letter was published at 
the time as a part of the history of the perfidy then charged 
upon Mr. Tyler. 

Speaking of the Jetter of Mr. Tyler, written on the morning 
of the election, or at all events withheld to tha: time, consent- 
ing that his name might be used, the ceriainty of his election 
having been then ascertained, tne writer, Mr. Daniel A. Wil- 
son, says : ? 

“It was not such asf expected it would be, judging from me 
opinions and declarations uniformly ascribed i0 him. Tt was 
reported and believed, and I have never heard the contrary as- 
seried, that he resisied with great zeal tne idea of Judge Bar. 
bour being putin nomination as a candidate in opposition to 
Mr. Randolph, alleging he would not do; that he wanted, at this 
time, the services of a man who was ready and willing to throw 
himself into the breach, sword in hand; that Judge Barbour 
was not, and Mr. Randolph was, that man.” y 

“It was also reported, with equal confidence, and as generally 
believed, that he approbated, in the strongest terms, the prompt- 
ness and decision of Judge Barbour and his personal friends, in 
denying the use of his name, the effect of which would be tu 
impair, by division, the strength of the opposition, all of which 
would be necessary successfully to resist the encroachments of 
the Government.” 

“The calculation was a fair one, that Gavernor Tyler would 
{as Judge Barbour had done) look to the estimation in which 
his services were held by his political friends, rather than the 
office he was to obtain at the hands of hig political enemies,” 

The clection, however, came on, and My. Tyler was the man 
that beat the candidate ofhis own party; opposition to whom he 
had deprecated in the strongest terms. 

Well, sir, one or two exiracts from the Papers of the day, to 
show the public {eling atthe time, and I have done with this 
subject, which E have only adverted to ta show that the charge 
of perfidy willnot grate so harshly on Virginia cars, as it seems 
to do on the ears of Massachusetts (alluding to Mr, Cusminc) 
and other fates where he is less known. 

The Winchester Virginian, speaking of Governor Tyler’s 
“late tergiversation,” says: š 

“Weask from Governor Tyler no disclaimer 
shall pursue in the Senate; we care nut what may be his course 
He has disclosed enough to satisfy us that he ig not to be de- 
pended upon, and that it isa matter of litle consequence whe- 
ther he is for us or against us. He nas bartered a large share of 
popularity, and as fair prospects as were Possessed by any man 
in Virginia, for an iil gotten seat in the Senate of the United 
States. He has been one of the favorite sons of Virginia; the 
doors to the highest offices in her gift had been thrown open to 
him; and, after having been warmed and cherished in her bo- 
som. he has remunerated her with the ingratitude of the adder.?? 

The Petersburg Republican says: i 
_ Me. Tyler wili doubtless fill the office of Senater the full 
time for which he has been elected. He may, and we ho 
wil], represent Virginia faithfally in the great council of the a 
tion; but of one thing we are certzin, ba his course during the 
next six years what it may, he never can regain the position he 
occupied only one short month ago: and when he reti fi 
the Senate of the United States, he wi i ea 

ahe will sink into that state of no- 
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thingness to which his own disingenuous conduct will have con- 
signed him, and from which he will never again be able to 
emerge.” 3 4 

I read now from a Jackson paper. published at that day in 
Richmond—it is a column cutfrom the paper, znd not headed, 
but, I believe, the Enquirer. Ivsays: + £ 

“The dinner lately given in this city to General Floyd and 
Governor Giles, to which it was resolved not to invite Mr. Ty- 
jer, gave great umbrage to his personal friends and the adhe. 
rents of the coalition? * >% _* ‘Weentertain no doubt, 
however, that Nr. Tyler will vote in the Senate according to 
the wishes of Virginia, while it may comport with his ambition 
to-do so; but We have no guarantee that he will „not set aside 
the wishes of the State, so soon as personal aggrandizement may 
tempt him.” : 

These were the opinions generally entertained of Mr. Tyler’s 
course at that day, Inow come down toa later period. “I the 
winter of 1838, Mr. Tyler was again a candidate for the Se. 
nate, in opposition to Mr. Rives. I supported him warmly; 
but he could not get the entire vote of his own party, and he 
was defeaied. During that contest, which lasted seveial weeks, 

he was frequently withdrawn and renominated. On one occa- 
sion he was nominated hy a member o! the then Administration 
party, and, on his retiring from the house, he was asked if he 
would accept a nomination from that quarter; to which it was 
saidhe replied, that he was before the Legislature, and would 
take the appointment from any quarter he could get it, Now, 
sit, let me be -understood, 1do notsay that this charge was 
well founded; on the contrary, [defenced him at the time—TI 
have delended him ever since, though I have been almost the 
only man in the State that did defend him; if others did, I have 
not heard of it. I do notnow charge him with it, I believediat the 
time he was altogether incapable of giving utrerer.ceto such a 
sentiment, though I confess his recent course has greatly shaken 
confidence in my former opinions, I mention the circumstance 
only as a matter of history, for the purpose of showing that the 
charge of perfidy has nothing of novelty in it, when connected 
with his name. 

The consequences, however, whether true or false, were most 
disastrous to bim; it not only revived thereeollection ofthe 
the scenes of 1827, but it utterly and entirely prostrated him in 
tate. There was, at the time cfihe Harrisburg Convention, 
no office in the gilt of Virginia, from the highest to the most 
humbje, that Mr. Tyler could have obtained. In confir. 
mation of this, when the Harrisburg Convention met, and Mr. 
Tylers nams was mentioned Jor ihe Vice Presidency by acci- 
dent, after several others had declined it, how many of Mr. 
Tylers colleagues voted forit? Notone! They could notgo 
back wo the people of Virginia and say they had recommended 
John Tyler to them as Vice President;ihey put iton the ground 
ofdelicacy, But did the deligation of Kentucky refuse to vote 
for Mr, €lay on the score of delicacy? On the contrary, they 
were sent there for the purpose, Did the Ohio delegation de- 
cline to vote for Gen. Harrison? No; but the Virginia delega- 
tion declined to vote for Mr Tyler. The truth was, they 
thought it would be indelicate to vote against him, and they did 
not vote at all. 

But Idismissthis partefthe suliject. It isa painful part to 
me, but necessary to my vindication. Lhave been challenged to 
the argumentand I mean to sustain my positionand my charge, 
because I believe 11 to be true, ‘Those who think I have person- 
al malignity and enemity mixed up with my poliucal indigna- 
tion do me injustice. 1 was his friend personally, and was dig- 
posed to be so politically, as my whole course towards him 
would show, up to ihe moment thathe veiced the fist Bank 
bill; and then it was notthe mere fact that he did not sign it, 
but the motives by which I believed he was prompted in veto. 
ing it. Ithen measured and weighed all that had passed, 1 
gave due importance toa long line of conduct and remarks that 
I had before treated as having been adopted or said without 
meaning, ina spiritof levity or thoughtlessiess; and the con. 
viction was irresistible to my mind that treachery was contem- 
plated, and I gave him up to serve my country, 

In connection with this subject F must advert to aletter Į 
wrote to the President on the 10:h of August, six days before 
the veto came, not simply to show my feelings towards him at 
that time, but to correct an erroneous impression that has been 
formed upoa it. 

lhave heard it was whispered about that I had written a let. 
ter to the President on the same day I had writien to Richmond 
—to wit, the 16th August—expressing sentiments of the most 
friendly character; andthe attempt has been thus made to con- 
victme of duplicity, and the Madisonian itself intimates aa 
much. No matter from what source it comes, I stamp it with 
falsehood—absolute and unqualified falsehood, This is the 
letter I wrote, as I before said, six days before the veto came. 
It was addressed to him as private and confidential, and I do 
hot know by what right that letter was spoken of by the Presi. 
Jentatall, However, as it has been spoken of, F will give itto 
the public. It is as follows: 

{Private and Confidenual.] 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, Avgust 10, 1841. 

My Dear Sir: I feet that our relations, resting on political 
associatious for some years past, and the warn personal regard 
I have always entertained for you, and the intevest ] have felt 
aad manifested for your personal and political welfare, will 
plead my apology, if not justification, for addressing you upon 
a subject the probable consequences of which I look to with 
the most awful apprehensions. 

It is generally understood that you are to veto the Bank bill. 
Tf itis s0, have you contemplated the consequence, jn all its 
bearings? Can your Cabinet sustain you in the veto? Will 
they not be compelled to resign? For, whatever may be your 
Views as to the principles upon which you came into power, it 
cannot be denied that those on which they have been sustained 
by the country require at their hands an earnest support of the 
measure that has been demanded by the people, through their 
Representatives, by a majority exceeding the entire represen- 
tation of Virginia and South Carolina, the two States in which 
the strongest opposition is supposed to exist, 

Ifthe present Cabinet should be dissolved on that ground 
could you assemble around you anuther from the Whig party? 
You certainly could not. Could you from the other party? It 
is equally clear you could not, ifyou were disposed, and equally 
true, I hope, that you would not if you could. They could not 

sustain you in that scheme for a Bank to which you have al- 
ready committed yourself, Nor could they support you in the 
Distribution bill, nor indeed in any of the principles you profess, 
and upon which you have been supported by the great body cf 
the American people. ivi 

You would be thrown back then on the fragment of seccders, 
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“the Republicin portion of the Whig party,” as they style 
themselves. Now, let me ask you, could you rally around you 
a Cabinet of such men from that party, so distributed through 
or selecie:t from the different sections of the country, as would 
command the confilence or respect of the country? If Dot, in 
what cond.tion would you be placed? 

But, if you could, whit measure could be adopted for carry- 
ing on the fioansial operations of ths Government? 

The Subd-Treasury is repealed; and the deposite sysiem of 
1836 is also repealed in one House, and will pasa the other. 
Congress will not consent to take the plan suggested by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Will you aot find icimpossible to 
carry onthe Gevernment, and will not a resignation be forced 
upon yout 

On the contrary, if you can reconcile this bill to yourself, ail 
is suashineandcalm. Your Administration will meet with the 
warn, hearty, z-alous support of the whole Whig party, 
and you will retire from the great theatre of national poli- 
tics with the thanks and plaudits and approbation of your coun- 
trymen. 

‘fake these suggestions, my dear sir, into consideration; 
take thein particularly, I beg you, ia the spirit in which 
they are offered, and ascribe them to the ardent zeal of one 
who feels a deep solicitude for your own fame and hap- 
piness, and for the harmony and prosperity of our common 
sountry. 

And believe me, with unaffected sincerity, your friend, 

JOUN M. BOTTS. 

Ut was then + anounced that the hour had expired, and Mr. B. 

was compelled tu take his seat, 


REMARKS OF MR. PROFFIT, 
, OF INDIANA, 

In the House of Representatives, September 10, 1841—On 
the Veto Message of the President, returning the Fiscal Cor- 
poration bill. 

The m ssageof the Presidentof the United States returning 
the bill to estiblish a Fiscal Corporation, with his obj-:ctions 
thereto, being under consideration— 

Mr. PROFFITT said: Mr. Speaker, I had hoped that that the 
debate upon this important question would have been con- 
ducted in a manner creditable to the National Legislature. £ 
had hoped that our discussions would be confined to the subject 
matter of the message of the Executive and the merits of the 
bill now before us; and that argument, courtesy, and decorum, 
would distinguish our deliberations on so grave and momentous 
an occasion as the present, But, sir, I have been disappointed, 
and, I must confess, deeply mortified at the course which 
it has pleased the gentleman from Vi-ginia (Mr. Borrs] to 
pursue. 

It must have been a source of pain and regret to every friend 
of peace and liarmouy to listen to thespeech made by that gen- 
tleman—a speech, sir, scarcely glancing atthe message or the 
bill before us, but replete with the most denunciatory epithets 
agains: the publicani the most ferocious assauits upon the 
private character of the Executive, 'Fhe gentieman from Vir- 
ginia has charaed upon the President “perfidy,” “treachery,” 
and prostitution of his ofical character for selfish and un- 
wortiy purposes, He hag thought fit to compare him with the 
traitor Arnold and with tJoll. He has said that this is not the 
firasume that Jonn Tyler has been guilty of perfidy, but that, 
on more than one occasion, the charge had been made and 
proved. He accuses the President atso of equivocation. 

Su, I shall proceed to ta e notice of the gentleman’s charges 
in the order in which he has made them, and I now give notice 
to him that} will hold him to the proof of the accusations made 
upon this fluor under the respunsibilities of an American Re- 
presentauve. The gentleman cannot complain of this. He 
gave nulice tothe H suse some ten days since (hat he would 
arraign the President, and that he would furnish ungeniable 
evide ice to susiain his charges of perfidy and treichery. His 
attack, then, is premeditated. He has had ample time tocol- 
lect material for the assanit, : 

When, Mr, Speaker, f heard the gentleman declare, on a 
former occ sion, that he ruended to prove the Executive guilty 
of these odivus charges, 1 thought that he was speaking under 
moinentary exeliement, and that time for reflection and goud 
counsel would iaduce him to pursue a different course. I 
conid not believe it possibie that thé gentieman would persist in 
a determination so palpably uawiseand improper. Whatever 
private griefs and personal enmities he might eotertain, | could 
not believe shat this Hall would be selected as a fitting place for 
theiravowal and exposure, 

Anticipating, asl had, a debate upon the merits of the bill 
now before us, I had prepared myself with arguments to meeta 
faic and open discussion of ts principies and tendencies. I had 
algo taken some pains to collect authorities, judicial and finan- 
cial, to maintain the positions which I had assumed when the 
bill was before the House. It would be worse than useless to 
presentthem now. This House is not in fitting mood to listen 
to argument on a quest.on of finance, and, fram the manner of 
opeulng this debate by the gentieman from Viiginia, (who ap- 
pears to have done so by the universal consent of the friends 
with whom heactson this question,) I know that it would be 
vain to ask dispassivnate and calm atteation. I shall. then, at 
once proceed to notice the genileman’s remarks. He com- 
meuced by informing us that his peculiar position required 
him to speak at this time, and in another part of his speech he 
aliuded to the factof the President having returned to him a 
letter which he had addressed to him on the subject of a certain 
celebrated communication generally denominated the “Coffee- 
house” correspuudence. I can well understand, Mr. Speaker, 
that the gentleman should entertain feelings of personal enmity 
towards the President, as also a feeling of mortification at the 
publication of his unfortunaely loose correspondence. But, 
sir, what interest has tnis House or the country in his pecuhar 
position? What have we to do with his personal feelings to- 
wards the Executive? What does the country care about the 
published or tnpublished correspondence ofthe gentleman? In 
Uns free land of ours We can Write what we please. The gentle- 
man can publish his opinions of tus Presidenteither in a political 
ox personal character. He can couch those opinions in the 
form ofa letter, and direct it to whom or to what he pleases. A 
few ek since he gave his views of the President to the public 
in the form ofa circular. He can address another communica- 


tion to the public. None of these opinions would then require 
or receive answer. But when the gentleman thinks fit to select 


this Hallas a place in which to use harsh and denunciatory lan- 
guage towards the President, and this grave and solemn occa- 
sion as a time proper for the display of his personal feeling, he 


must expect to be answered, though the friends of die President 
should do so reluctantly. We protest against it,as a wanton 
waste Gftime. We protest Hall being converted 
into an arena for the display of the gladiatorial feeling of party 
violence or personal rancor. But, sir, we have no choice left 
tous. We have a duty to perform. As Representatives we 
must not suffer the public ear to be abused. As the political 
friends of the President, we will not permit his public life and 
character, and conduct and motives to be misrepresented; and, 
as his personal friends, we will uever sit silently and hear his 
private character traduced, Thus it 1s, sir, that the gentleman 
Js responsible for the tenor of this debate. 

I have said, sir, that the teman glanced at the message 
now before us, and his criticisms on it were, as I thought, 
marked by a spiritor extreme unfairness, Ue says, “that as 
the Constitution limited the Executive to his ‘objections,’ he 
should consider all the points made by him as constitutional 
objections to the bill”? Now, siz, without further comment, 
what will any liberal and candid man think of this declaration? 
Doos it not evince a spiritof unfairness too plain to. permit of 
amomeni’s misunderstandiog of the spirit in which itis made? 

The gentleman next finds fault widi the President for saying, 
“I distinctly declared that my own opinion hac been uniformly 
proclaimed to be against the power of Cong tocreatc a Na- 
tional Bank to operate per se over the Unior.” What lan- 
guage would the gentleman have the President to make uscof 
more expressive of his objeciior He objects toa Bank which 
of itself, through its ow: rent power, by very creation, 
can operate throughout the Union. Tam sure, sir, that a more 
co vprehensive expression could not be found. And however 
much we may differ with the President on the powers of Con- 
gress to establish a Bank, we cannot complain that his objec- 
tions are clothed in ambiguous language. Whether the Presi- 
dent proclaimed these opinions previous to his election, I shall 
examine in the course of my remarks. 

The gentleman has, in the next place, made one or two small 
criticisms, which it is quite uanecessary to notice. There is 
one, however, so giaringly unjust that I will allude to it. He 
says that the word “public” revenue is objected to, as being in 
the title of the bill, and the gentleman presumes that if the 
word private had been used it woull have suited the Presi- 
dent's consiltutional objections. Now, sir, the message makes 
no objection of the kind stated by the gentleman; and his pe- 
sumptions are therefore entirely gratuitous. The lionse will 
pardon me for alluding to these y small matters, but it is 
necessary to expose themas a proof of the unhappy tone and 
temper with which we have to contend. 

Another criticism ofthe gentleman I will give in his own 
words: “The next objection was, that the provisions of the bill 
did not contradict its tide.” Now, Mr. Speaker, is not this also 
a palpable misrepresentation of the message? The President 
makes no such objection, and I will not insult this How by 
referring them to his message now before us. I will meisly 
say that I think this cantious and fault-finding spirit is loo 
plainly manifesied to effect the object which the gentleman 
seems 80 anxious to accomplish. ‘The plainest man in the land 
will, when comparing his speech with the message, immedi- 
ately detect the errors into which he has been led by the bitter- 
ness of bis enmity towards the object of his attack. 

The gentleman svversat that portion of the message waich 
says “chat, from tree imusval press of important business on 
the attention of the Execunve, he has not been allowed time for 
mature: reflection on so important a subject asthe establish- 
ment of a fiscal agent of the Government- calied unexpectadly 
upon, as the Executive had been, to assume the high responsi- 
bilities of his office, by the death of his lamentable predecessor.” 
Now, sir, do we not all know this statement of the President to 
be true? Has he had time to maturea plan? Mas he had an 
opportunity of giving us his views in detail? Has he not been 
surrounded with innumerable difficulties? Measures of the 
most vitalimportance have heen passed by Congress. and sub- 
mitted to his covsideration—the threatening sect of our 
foreign relations weighing on his mind—our border d.fficulties, 
asource of much anxiety—constant calls upon his time by the 
hundreds daily threnging the Presidential mansion—diplematic 
appointments of the greatest impor:ance to make, and the ne- 
cessity of forming correctopinions of the character anu qualifi- 
cations of the gentlemen presented to his constderation as snita- 
ble persons to represent our Government abroad—the most im- 
portant offices to fill at home—the anxieties attendant upcn our 
Indian relations, and especially that unfortunate Florida war— 
and the pressing necessity of placing the country in a proper 
state of defence. Sir. F point the gentleman from Virginia to 
the numerous messages from the Executive which have been 
received by both Houses of Congress during this session, in 
proof of the herculean labors which have devolved upon the 
Executive; and then, surely, the gendeman will cease to sneer 
atthe declaration cf a wantof time, especially if he will divest 
himself for a moment of his personal feelings, and calmly 
consider the great importance of the questions involved in this 
subject of the establishmentof a fiscal agent of the Government. 

The gentleman tells us that the President objects to the fea- 
ture of the bill which, in his opinion, authorizes local dis- 
counts, and then triumphantly turns to the projet submitted by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, which authorizes the same thing, 
and charges the President with inconsistency—avowing, as the 
gentleman does, that the plan emanating from the Secretary 
was approved by the President. Now, sir, E deny that the 
details of the plansabmitted by the Secretary of the Treasury 
ever were approved by the President, and I cal upon the gen- 
tleman for proof of his assertion. But admitting, for argu- 
ment’s sake, that it was submitted to and approved by the 
President, and taking the gentteman’s statement that 1t was a 
National Bank with all the powers necessary to such an insti- 
tution—to deal in exchanges, fereign and domestic—to Qis- 
count local paper, &c. F ask thegentleman why that plan 
was imme:liately rejected? Why was it pronounced a “poor 
rickety affair}? Why, it you were so snxious for a Bank, did 
you not at once accept of this plan? Is had, you confess, all 
the powers and privileges ofa National Bank. The gentleman 
may say that it required the assent of the States to establish 
branches, and therefure was objectionable. Well, sir, so did 
the first Bank bill you passed. But it may be said that it oniy 
aske1 consent by indirection, or that it merely seemed to ask 
the consent of the States, but in reality asserted the power 
of Congress to establish branches, Then, sir, it was no com- 
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promise, as you have again and again asserted it tobe. Jtdid 
hot unconditionally require the assent of the States, and there- 
fore did not meet the President's objection; so that, take the 
question in either light, the gentleman is at tault in his charges. 
Sir, he can gire us, if he will, the reason for rejecting the projet 
af theSecretary, and for pressing these two Bank bills on the 
President with so much haste. 

The first biil that passed all acknowledged to be a most con- 
lemptible affair. Tvoted for it reluctantly. Several of the 
most prominent Whigs in this House voted against it. Not a 
single ons approved of the bill. Ican well understand, sir, how 
unwilling its framers were to makean issue on the tate of that 
bill, It was, therefore, necessary to frame another. And even 
long before it went to tba Executive, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia predicted confidently that it would be vetoed. He openly 
avowed this opinion on the floor; and said that when the veto 
caine, ke, ior one, would speak freely of the President’s course, 
And, sir, he has done so to-day. But bow came that gentleman 
to know that the President would veto this bill? Ne appears, 
sir, to be in the secrets of the Executive. Or, did he know that 
the bill wasso palpably objectionable, that it could not but be 
vetoed? Or, sir, was it framed with a view of “heading” the 
President? Sir, if the geneman will not dispel the mystery 
hanging overall this Bank business, I will, The whole ses-ion 
has begn passed in ‘'President.making.” I told you so a few 
dayssince. Itell you so again. And I repeat that, from the 
first meeting of Congress up to this bour, there has been a de- 
termination on the part of some gentlemen to create an issue 
with the President. His constitutional scruples, well known 
and openly avowed, have been sneered at, and, under the pre- 
text of avoiding them, the most absurd and evasive proposi- 
tions have been presented to him, with a full knowledge that 
they could not receive his sanction. Inthe expressive language 
of the gentleman, there has been every means used to “head 
him”—to make him signa bill which neither Dis Conscience nor 
judgment approved, and thereby to violate ailhislong che. 
rished principles, and subject himself to the scorn of the good 
and virtuous, or, by refusing his assent, to becomean Object of 
abuse and misrepresentation for those who hate him, and look 
upon him as standing between them and the objects of their 
ambition, Why, sir, even this day, the gentleman from Vit 
ginia, when speaking of the President, proclaimed as his motte, 
“Head him, ordie.” It evinces the inveteracy of his opposi: 
tion. He may choose what motto he pleases. I admire nei- 
ther the inscription on his banner nor the object for which he 
strngsles. Æ tell the gentleman, “Beware of the people!” 
They fonghtunder no such banner during the late contest. 
They. sin, ave not wiiling that, while you play this desperate 
political game, their interests, their principles, their honesty of 
purpose, shall be sacrificed or forgotten in the heartless scheme 
Ings of ambition. ‘They did not send us here, sir, to plot ang 
counterplot—to mine and countermine—for political purposes. 
They did not send vs here to pass our time in concocting 
schomes to “head” the President. And I think when we returiy 
home they wìll inform us that it isnot a fitting employment for 
logislators and statesmen. I know, sir, thatit is difficult for 
the people to understand the undercurrents of legislation, but 
having unshaken faith in their deliberate judgment, I fear not 
their verdict on the matters now agitating and exciting the 
nation. 

I, sir, have but one object in view—a sincere desire to per- 
form my duty, to do justice to the President, to maintain the 
principles for which I have contended from the days of my 
boyhood, to prodace harmony and union amongst those with 
whom I have so long been associated, and to inculcate conces- 
sion and forbearance in lieu of the nnfortunate spirit of strife 
and enmity now so lamentable palpable. J shall, therefore, 
give briefly what I conceive to be an analysis of the message 
now before us. The President says that he cannot con- 
scientiously approve of the bill, violating, as he believes it 
does, the Constitution which he has sworn “to protect, preserve, 
and defend.’? 

Admitsing (hat the veto power ought to be exercised with 
great caution, and as a “conservative power, yet the Presi- 
dent justly says that no alternative is left to him, if the bilt 
presented is to bis mind clearly violative of the Constitution. 

He considers the Constitution of the United States as the 
‘Sembodied and written will of the whole people,” unanimously 
adopted, and prescribing to the public functionaries imperative 
duiies. 

He considers that this bill, which professes to establish an 
agentof the Government purely national, grants powers not 
required for the operations of the Government, and at war 
with the Constitution. He objects to the power granted of 
making local discounts as unnecessary to the fiscal operations 
of the Government, and as subjecting the public funds to loss 
and to improper uses by the officers of the institution. He con- 
tends that the permission to deal in exchanges without limita- 
tion. on time unlimited, with power of renewability uncheck ed, 
and at rates of interest unrestrained, are powers improper to be 
granted, and liable to be grossly abused, not only injuriously 
to the Government, but to the people, He contends that the 
power to deal in this kind of exchange 1s obnoxious to all the 
objections made to local discounts. He denies the power 
assumed by Congress to invest a local institution with gene- 
ral or national powers. He contends that, under this bill, ficti- 
tious bills of exchange can be drawn without limit, whereas all 
operations ın exchange ought to be based upon a real and sub- 
stantial basis; in other words, he is in favor of confining the 
operations of the institution to true business transactions. 

He considers that the bill would have a tendency to postpone 
indefinitely the resumption of specie payments by the banks. 
‘He contends that an institution which is to continue in opera. 
tion for twenty years, and enjoy exclusive privileges, the 
powers granted to which are irrevocable, ought not to be thus 
liable to objection, and that it would be over hazardous to pass 
such a bill into a law. 5 ee eas 

The President regrets the differences of opinion existing, sug- 
gesis that the matter be postponed, and says that, at the regular 
meeting of Congress in December next, it willbe his duty, under 
the Constitution, to recommend such measures as he shall 
judge necessary and expedient. These, 1 believe, are the leag- 
Ing points in the message; and, sir, I have no doubt but that the 
President, through the Secretary of the Treasury, will. at our 
next meeting. present a plan which, avoiding constitwional 
objections, will answer all the purposes of the Government, re- 
gulate, incidentally, the currency and exchanges, and receive 
the sanction of Congress. But, sir, if the spirit mani‘ested here 
to day is fostered and encouraged—if, instead of courtesy and 
kindness, we are to hear taunts and threats and denunciations~- 
I give up all hope of good resulting from the late contest, and 
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Hvéred this day by the gentleman from Virginia as calculated 
mitch rhischief- by its excessive violence and personal 
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allusions. And even i 


‘of'a personal character made by the gentleman, regretting sm- 
ce¥elythe Hecessity I am under ofengaging in such unprofitable 
disdiigsion. 

“MES: to call the attention of the House and of the coun- 


try tone ‘particular feature of the charge of perfidy which 
thé Bentieman from Virginia has preferred against the Presi- 
deve He says that this is not the first time that John Tyler 


Has been thua charged, and the charge proven. He says that 
John Tyler was elected to the Senate of the United States in 
1827, over John Rancolph, by an actof perfidy. I will not 
stop, sir to defend the Legislature ot Virginia from thiwodious 
imputation on its honor; I leave that to its honorable Repre- 
sentatives of both parties. The gentleman’s colleague (Mr. 
Gite} has already expressed his indignant disbelief in the 
assertion: But, sir, what must we think ofthe open declara- 
tioh ‘made on this floor by the gentleman |Mr. Borrs] that he, 
having béen benefited politically by the treason, ought not to 
complain of the traitor? Sir, this is a startling, an astonishing 
avowal ofa strange species of political morality. Have we 
not fallen on evil times, when such an admission can be openly 
made in an American House of Representatives? What, sir! 
the beneficiary of treachery and treason announcing to the 
world that treason, and openly admitting that he ought not to 
complain, because the political benefits derived Irom that 
treathery inured to himself and his party! Sir, however much 
X must regret to hear such language made use of in this Hovse, 
Still, ifit is to be used, Iam glad that it has been done in this 
open manner. It carries upon its face a refutation The avowal 
of the gentleman is “per se” sufficient to put the country on 
He guard against this and similar charges. Sir, the gentleman 
read us an extract from a pamphlet to prove this allezation; but 
he favored us not with the name of the author. It may be that 
it is one of those anonymous productions of party malignity or 
personal pique so oiten spit into the political arena by disap- 
‘pointed aspirants for place and power. A pamphlet, sir, is the 
Kentleman’s evidence against John Tyler, who has heen in poli- 
tical life for thirty years, and who has filled all the highest 
offices in the gift of his native State and ot the nation. Why, 
sir, the gentleman can find pamphlets, and letters, and uews- 
paper productions charging General Washington with cow- 
ardice and treachery, Jefferson with corruption and perfidy, 
and our beloved Harrisun with defalcation, and treason. and 
base poltroonery, And does not every honorable man look 
vpon these vile effusions with loathing and contempt unuttera- 
ble? But, sir, I shall now call upon the gentleman to explain 
to the country how it isthat he has been the constant, warm, 
and ardent supporter of John Tyler ever since the act of 
treachery which he says was perpetrated in 1827} Isay, sir, 
that the gentleman, when a member of the Legislature cf Vir- 
gnia voted for Jehn Tyler for the Senate of the United States, 
long after this act of perfidy, as the gentleman now says, had 
‘been proven. 
A voice here exclaimed, “Is it possible?) 

r. Prorrir continued. Yee, sir, it is possible; the gentle- 
man did vote for John Tyler for the Senate of the United States. 
He can deny it, if I misrepresent him. He used every exertion 

o secure the election of that man, who, as he now says, was 
guilty of perfidy years before. And, sir, this is not all. The 
gentleman voted fur John Tyler for Vice President at the late 
Section, He was one of the most active and efficient supporters 
of the man who, in 1827, as he now asserts, was guilty of trea- 
chery. Buti have not done with the gentleman. He was a 
prominent member of the Whig Centrai Committee, composed 
of members of Congress; which committee, upon more than 
one ‘occasion, vouched for the purity of the characters of Gene- 
ral Harrison and John Tyler. Sir, ifhe knew of John Tylers 

erfidy, he is responsible to this nation for not avowing that 
knowizdze previous to the election; and, sir, he has been faith- 

Jess to his trust in suffering John Tylers name to stand in- 
scribed upon the Whig banner as one without spot and without 
biemieh. But Ihave still another evidence to rebut the gentle- 
man’s charge of perfidy, and that evidence has been furnished 
by himself to-day. He read to this House a letter addressed by 
him to the President, marked “private and confidential,” in 
which letter he expresses feelings of friendship and sentimen‘s 
of regard towards him. It was written, sir, during the time the 
first Bank bill was in the possession of the Executive. Bein- 
forms the President. in that letter thatif he vetoed the Bank bill 
the Cabinet wonld immediately resign, and that he (the Presi- 
dent}could not form another from the Whig ranks. If. sir. the 
gentleman really helieved the President capable of perfidy, how 
comes i: that he is in private and confidential correspondence 
with him within the Jast four weeks? What becomes of his 

rofeasions of friendship, voluntarily made public in this House? 

ir, the country will judge of these charges, and of the spirit 
which actuates him who makes them. But another feature in 
this matter has been exposed by the gentleman. He tells the 
President in his letter, thus fortunately given to the public, 
“that if he vetoes the Bank bill, his Cabinet will immediately 
resign, and that he cannot form another from the Whig party,” 

Now what becomes of the charge made in this House and in 
the other end of the Capito}, and in the public press, that a cabal 
was here formed, the object of which was to break up the Whig 
party, dissolve the Cabinet, &c.? It appears, sir, by the gen- 
tleman’s own letter, that the scheme of dissoiving the Cabinet is 
one agreed upon by himeelf and his friends; and not only that, 
but that the President shail be prevenied from forming a new 
one composed of Whigs. Aud now, sir, who constitute the ca- 
bal? Who is it that charges the President with a desire to form 
acoalition with the Opposition party, and ye: openly avows that 
a new Cabinet could not be formed of gentlemen of the Whig 
party? Canit be possible, Mr. Speaker, that a plan is deter- 
mined on to compel the President to call gentlemen of the Oppo- 
aition into his Cabinet, that an opportunity may be afforded for 
denouncing him, and thus to add to the gross Injustice already 
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done to his motives and actions? If-so, I tell gentiemen their 
scheming will fail. ' hey cannot drive the President from his 
determination to maintain his position, and in purity and ho- 
nesty to administer the Government upon the principles on 
which he came into power. ` | HA 

Having thus hastily glanced, sir, at the relative positions of 
the gentleman from Virginia and the President of the United 
States, Ica!l upon the gentleman for his proofs of the charge of 
perfidy. Proof sir, I Gemand, inthe name of justice; proof I 
demand in the name of the country. . i 

[Here Mr. Borrs said that if Mr. Prorrit would give him 
the remainder of the time to which Mr. P. was entitled, he would 
give proof. ] 3 

Mr. Pr Frit continued. No, doubt, sir. but the gentleman 
would be glad totake the floor from me. No doubt he would 
rejoice that Ishould cease 10 hold him to proof of his charges. 
He woulé, T preeume, read us more extracts from newspapers, 
more quotations from pamphlets. Jie, sir, has had possession 
of the floor for an hour, and alihough he opened with a decla- 
ration that he possessed undeniable evidence, still. sir. he failed 
to present any thing but a pamphlet and a quotation from the 
Richmend Enquirer concerning a dinner to Mr. Giles, neither 
of which approached the allegation of perfidy. Sir, Jet the 
gentleman hand me his proofs and twill read them to the 
House, and here, unprepared as I am, 1 undertake :o refute 
them. Sir, there is not the slightest evidence against John Ty- 
ler, He was elected to the Senate because the Legislature of 
Virginia, well knowing his honesty and correct principles, be- 
lieved that he would honor his native State in the high office 
to which they called him. He received many votes from those 
who differed with him politically, but, that, sir, is proof of the 
high character he maintained even with his political oppo- 
nents. You and I sir, have received, when candidates, many 
votes from those who differed from us in politics. Did we ever 
dream of being charged on that account with perfidy? 

Leaving, then, the gentleman toreconcile his support of Mr. 
Tyler with his charge of perfidy, and aiso to settle with his 
own conscience for having made the charge unsustained by 
proof, I proceed to notice ansther statement made, 

The gentleman has said that an offer of support was made ta 
the President by the Opposition party. through the Richmond 
Enquirer, if he, the President, would abandon Whg principles, 
and the gentleman quotes a letter from Mr. Ritchie on the sub- 
ject of the Bank bill. He then proceeds to charge the President 
with having accepted the overtures, and instances, as preof of 
Mr. Tylers perfidy to his party, the fact of Mr Lund Washing- 
ton and some dozen other clerks being reinstated in the Gene- 
ral Land Office, after having been dismissed by the Secretary 
ofthe Treasury, He says that the clerks immediately pre- 
sented themselves to ths President and declared that “although 
they were hostile to General Harrison and the principles of the 
Whig party, still they were geod Tyler men.” He says that, 
upon this statement, they were forthwit> reinstated. ` Again, 
sir, I call upon.him for proof. Give me the proof, sir, that the 
President reinstated these clerks because they were his friends, 

[Here Mr. Borts said he would, and whispered in Mr. Pror- 
Fir’sear.] . 

My, ProrrIT continued. Sir, the gentleman Whispers in my 
ear. He Joudly prefers charges, and then whispers proofs. 
Let the gentleman tell this House—tet him tel] this country— 
not whisper to me, sir, what the House may think an answer 
to my call, Sir, injustice to the President let him prove his 
charges in the face afday. I dery this accusation against the 
President. He never reinstated Mr. Washington at all. That 
gentleman never was, in truth, formally dismissed. Here- 
ceived notice that his services would be dispensed with, and 
he asked the Commissioner of the General Land Office for a 
suspension of the order, that he might have time for interces- 
sion, Time was granted him, and the President requested the 
Commissioner to suspend action in the case of the clerks, and 
the Commissioner acceded to the President’s request; but he 
never interfered with the authority of the proper officers of the 
Treasury Department, and Y refer the gentleman to the Com- 
missioner to sustain thestatementI have made Now, sir, what 
becomes of thie charge? The gentleman will relieve me from 
an unpleasant situation by telling the House what he whisper- 
ed to me. Ifit bea secret, he ought not to have told me. If 
it be not, let the world know it. Open charges should not be 
made on secret information, and yet, sir, a grave charge of 
perñdy to the Whig party 1s based upon such shallow authority 
as’ this. 

1 call, sir, upon the gentleman from Virginia for proof of an- 
other charge made by him, 

He saya that the President, “inspired by a mad ambition, and 
with a view to secure his own re-election, had detached him- 
self fram his party and his friends, and thrown himself into the 
arms of the Opposition.” Sir, where are the evidences that 
the President has ever declared a wish for re-election? Where 
has he given cause for the accusation thathe bas thrown him- 
selfinto the arms of the Opposition? I call upon the gentle- 
man for proof. He offered none when on the floor; he isailent 
now. sir. Then call upon the gentlemen of the Upposition: 
1 ask them. hag the President ever mace overtures to you for 
support? Has he ever mads propositions to you, either indi- 
vidually or es a party? (Numerous voices here answered, 
“Never; never.”) No, sir. never has John Tyler for one 
moment forgotten the principles on which he was elected, or 
his duty to his country. The gentleman says that he has been 
visited by Opposition members. Yes,sir, his house has teen 
as operas his heart. He has treated all men, Whigs and Op- 
position, with kindness, with courtesy, with hospitality; and for 
this, he is charged with going over to the Opposition! This is 
his sole offence. 

Show me, sir, where he bas abandoned Whig priuciples, He 
has sanctioned the bill providing for a distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands, the loan bill, the revenue bill, the bill 
repealing the Sub Treasury Jaw, the bankrupt bil, the home 
squadron bill, the fortification bill, the navy appropriation 
bills, and every oiher measure passed by the majority | ere, ex- 
cept the Bark bill. He has recommended and practised ceo 
nomy. Inthe language of the lamented Harrison, he has 
“struck the fettersofparty from the honds of the office ders, 
and encouraged freedom of thought and hbery of sresech” 
He has appointed no trawlirg partisara of his to office. : 
holds every officer of the Government to strict aecountabi y 
No defalcation can take place under his searching investiga- 
tims. The Florida waris, asit were, closed under the ma- 
nagement of bis Administration, He gladly takes upon him- 
self all the responsibilities attendant on his station, and recom- 
mends openly and plainly such measures as he deems benefi- 
cial to the country. No eubterfuge, no evasion, no scheming 
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for acontinuation of power, no party presses supported from 
the public treasure, no violations of law, or attempted avoid. 
ance of it; and yet, sir, he is accused of abandoning Whig 
principles, because he conscientiously differs with Congress on 
the character of a fiscal agent of the Government. yet assuring 
us of his anxious wish to esiablish an agent which will meet 
the wants of the nation., I say, sir, that the President feels ag 
deeply and sincerely on this subject as any member on this 
floor, 

(Mr. MADSHALL of Ke :tucky asked Mr. P.if he would tell 
the House what the President was in favor of.] 

Mr. Proerir said: I sir, am not authorized to speak for the 
Executive. I do not pretend to be an exponent of his patti. 
cular views; but, sin 1f I understand them, he is in favor of a 
fiscal institution having for its object the collection, safekeep- 
ing, and disbursement ofthe public money, and which shall 
be free from all constitutional ubjection. } bope, sir, that this 
explanation is satisiactory to my friend from Kentucky, 
(Great laughter.] 

[Mr. Borrs asked Mr. P. for the proof.] 

Mr. Prorrit. J, sir, am better prepared than the gentle- 
man from Virginia. Frefer him tothe message of the Presi- 
dent; there he will find his opinions openly'avowed. And, 
sir, it is identically the language used by Gen, Harrison on 
more than onè occasion, and to which I referred some daya 
since, and, should I have time, will again refresh the memory 
of the House by quoting. 

If the gentleinan from Virginia is at a loss fer proof of thig 
charge, I will proceed to another, and it may be that he will 
be better fortified on his next point, 

He says that a similar charge of treachery was preferred 
against Mr, Tyler some three years since. and so unpopular did 
it render him that he could not have obtained a nomination for 
the mest inferior office in the State; and jn confirmation of this 
he states that the Virginia delegation at the Harrisburg Conven- 
tion did not vote for Mr. Tyler. Now, sir, every person on 
this floor knows that he was nominated by the unanimous 
vote of that body, not only without any wish on his part, but 
in direct opposition to his expressed wishes and remonsirances; 
the Virginia delegation, out of motives of delicacy, remaining 
silent on the subject. The gentleman says that “ihe Virginia 
delegation could not go back and tell the people they voted for 
such a man.” And yet, sir, Virginia responded to it nobly, 
enthusiastically. John Tyler’s name was echoed in praise b 
every Whig, and even his political adversaries spoke of him wit! 
respect. And, sir, “such a man” was supported warmly by this 
very gentleman, who haa now so many charges of perfidy to 
prefer; and that people, who would rot vote ior him for the 
most insignificant office, as he asseris, voted for him for Vice 
President of the United States. Wait, sir, until the genileman’g 
speech reaches Virginia,and you will receive an indignant de- 
nial of this charge from the Barbours, the Leighs, and other 
noble sons of Virginia who represented that patriotic State in 
the Convention at Harrisburg. You will see, sir, whether the 
thousands who voted for John Tyler for Vice President consi- 
dered him the perfidious traitor the gentleman seems to inti- 
mate, But, sir, I am unwilling to do the gentleman injustice, 
If he has any semblance of proof to sustain this charge, I will 
pause to receive it. If there be none, I pass on to examine 
some other of his statements, p 

The next is rather an insignificant one, but it will serve to 
open the eyes of the people to the system of warfare urged 
upon the President. The gentleman says that the President, 
during the canvass, avowed sentiments totally different from 
those now entertained by him, and that a letter proving the 
fact is how in the possession of a member of this House, and 
ready to be produced, Sir, I was happy to hear this. It 
looked like fairness, 1 waited anxiously to see that letter, ard 
was certain thatit would be forthcoming, particularly as it was 
in the House when the gentleman was speaking. But, sir, it 
was not produced. Now, sic, I demand that the letter be read, 
Is it in the possession of the gentleman? Who hag it? Whar, 
allmute? The leter on this floor, sir, and yet, when chal 
Jenged to produce it, a guarded sil: nce reigns among thosa ro 
clamorous in charges! Well. sir, the honest people of this 
country must judge of these things. 

The President is charged, sir, with a desire toporsess not 
only the sword of this nation, but also the purse. Thatis to 
say, he wishes to combine in himeelf powers inimical to the 
free institutions cf the Republic. This charge iz based upon 
the fact that, by the repeal of the Sub-Treasury bill, the cus 
tody of the public moneys is placed in the Treasurer of the 
United States, no Bank bill having become a law. The Presi- 
dent is accused of having signed the bili repealing the Inde- 
pendent Treasury law, and of having vetoed the Bank bill with 
aview of obtaining the custody of the public money. Sir, what 
an absurd accusation is thìs? Fires, your public puree is 
empty; the Government has scarcely money enough to pay the 
calls daily made upon it; and as for the sword, we all knew that 
the President cannot call a single nan into rervice without 
authority from Congress. But, since this matter has been 
broached, J, sir, will give the causes which led to this state 
of things. 

Immediately on arriving at Washington a determination was 
evinced to repeal the Sub-Treasury billat the earliest day. The 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Cray] introduced a 
bill for that purpose. J: was hurried through the Senate with 
an avowal that 3 must go to the President and receive hia 
sanction un the fourth day of July—the very day on which the 
bill to be repealed received the signature of the late Execctive, 
It came to this House, and was reicrred to the Committee of 
Ways and Means; buton thenext day i: was perceived that. a 
blunder had been committed, and the bill was sent to the Fi: 
nance Committee. There, sir, it remained for weeks; the 
fourth of July passed, but nota word was said about the bill. 
A sudden change had taken place in opinions. There was a 
rumor that the Bank bill cf the Senator from Kentucky would 
not receive the Executive aprroval, The managers went to 
work, and shortly afterwards «ec were inform edthat the repeal 
ofthe Sub-Treasury bill was to be tacked onto the Rank bill, so 
as to send both to the President at coce, and force him to veto 
both together. This, sir, was a political move. Despising eubs 
terfuge and unfeirnersas I do, sir, and as I have always dane, 
and scorning indirect legislation, I called upon the chairman of 
the Finance Commitee on atleast a dozen different occasions, 
for his? easons for withholding the bill. The public press com- 
menced commenting on the unfairness of tho procedure, and at 
last jt made a reluctant appearance in the House, but was laid 
upon the table. Sul the faie of the Bank bill was undecided. The 
Bankrupt bill was taken up and discussed, evidently in a gila- 
lory manner, as giving time to operate upon other measures. 
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One morning you decided that it would be very improper to 
take it out cf Committee of the Whole the next day at four 
o'clock. The next morning, at ten, yon decided that it would 
be proper toend the discussion at tour o'clock ofthat day. At 
half past eleven you agxin decided that it would be improper 
to take the bil! out of committee at fouro’clock, Suddenly a 
motion was mide to postpode the consideration of the Bank- 
rupt bill, and trke up the bill repealing the Sub-Treasury law. 
The “previous qnestion’” was speedily called, the bill passed 
under its operation, and then we heard the exulting ery, “We 
have the President fastened now: he cannot veto the Bank 
bill and sign the repeal of the Sub-'Treasury; that will leave the 
public monsy under his control, and we wiil charge him with 
having in view that object.” Well, sir, the Bank bill has been 
vetoed, and the result is as anticipated. You talk about “union 
of purse and sword,” declaim about monarchical powers, and 
accuse the President of heing the cause of a state of things 
which your legisiation produced, ant purposely aimed at. 

‘Think you, sir, that this shaliow harlequinade, this political 
wite-working, will deceive the people? Think you thar their 
good sense can be imposed upon by such juggling artifice? No, 
sit; your pretty affeciation of fear of power, your wel 
declamatiou, your unsel talk about purse and sword all will fi 
you before the keen eye oi intelligent consituency. S0 
much for this charge; and really. sir, Lam fatigued with follow- 
ing the tortuvus maze of inconsistencies in which gentlemen 
involve themseives by their attempts to prejudice the public 
mind by allegations and insinuations and presumptions against 
the Ex:cuttve. I have, I believe, answered the prominent 
charges made by the geatlemen from Virgmia. Isball not nos 
tice his remarks about the conversations he has hat with the 
President, on steamboats and at private interviews. [could 
make many important developments if I would repeat what I 
have heard outof this House. Bui sin E never reter to pi 
vate Gonversations. Feonsider it improper, as tending to lower 
the character of our public debates. 

Ona former occasion, sir. [took some pains to portray cor- 
rectly the principles of the Whig party, as avowed previously 
to the late election. Ttraced the oninions of General Harrisen 
oithesubje tol a Bank from 1822t0 November, 1839; and f 
gave extracts from his letters, circulars, and speeches, all going 
to prove that he considered the question of the constinutionality 
of a National Bank asan open question; and that his own con- 
v.ctions were, thatthe establishment of a Ban was urcansti- 
tutional, “unless it was necessary to the collection, safekeeping, 
and disbursement of the public money;” and Lwill again quote 
a short passaze of his letter to Sherrod Williams, when speak- 
ing of a Bank. 

“The question, then, for me to answer is, whether, under the 
circumstances you state, if elected to the office of President, 1 
would sign an act to charter another Bank. X answer, I wouid, 
if it were clearly ascertained that the public interest, in rela- 
tion to the collection and disbursement of the revenue, would 
materially suffer without one, and there were unequivocal 
manifestations of public opinion in its favor, I think, how- 
ever, the experiment should be fairly (ried, to ascertain whether 
the financial operatio >s of the Government cannot be as well 
carried on without the aid of a National Bank. If it isnot ne- 
cessary for that purpose, it does not appear to me that one can 
be constitutionally chartered. ‘There isno construction which 
Tean give the Constitution which would authorize it on the 
ground of affording facilities to commerce, The measure, if 
adopted, must have for its object the carrying into effect (facili- 
tating, at least, the exercise of) some one of the powers posi- 
tively granted to the General Government. Vf others flow from 
it, producing equal or greater advantages to the nation, so much 
the better; but these cannot be made the ground for justifying 
a recourse to it. i 

“The excitement which has heen produced by the Bank ques- 
tion. the number and respectability of those who deny the right 
to Congress to charter one, strongly recommend the course 
above suggested.” 

i Agen sir, in his Dayton speech, made September 10, 1840, 

e said: 

“My opinion of the power of Congress to charter a National 
Bank remains unchanged. There is not in the Constitution any 
express grant of power for such purpose, and it could never be 
constitutional to exercise that power save in the eveut the 
powers granted to Congress could not be carried into effect 
Without resorting to such an institndon. Mr. Madison signed 
the law creating a National Bank because he thought that the 
revenues of the country could not be collected or disbursed 19 
the best advantage without the interposition of such an esta- 
hlishment. Ysaid, in my letter to Sherrod Williams, that, if it 
waar plain that the revenues of the Union cou'd only be 
collected and disbursed in the most effectual way by means 
of a bank, andif I was clearly of opinion that the majority of 
the people of the United States desired vuch an institution, 
mhen, and then only, would 1 siga a bill going to charter a 
bank, 

Lask, sir, the excuse of the House for again citing them to 
these opinions; but really there issuch an evident attempt to 
mystify and misiead the public mind that I think it proper to 
place the declarations of Gen. Harrison, under which he was 
elected, prominently before the people. 

ĮI alluded also to the same expression of opinion as having 
been made by very many prominent and distinguished gentle- 
men of the Whig party during the late contest. Since then, sir, 
other evidence has come to light, and I will give you a letter 
writen by Mr. Ewing, the present Secretary of the Treasury, 
and published previous to the election. It goes to prove that 
even he did not wish to make the question ofa bank an open 
issue at the late canvass. 

FROM THE MARIETTA INTELLIGENCE (WHIG) oF July 30, 1840, 
Lancaster, July 15, 1840. 

My Dear Sm: On my return from Columbus this evening I 
received your letter informing me that it was eried at a 
public meeting iu Washington county that, in a speech at Philas 
delphia, Thad said the true question between the parties was a 
Bank of the Untied States, and that you. from a Knowledge of 
the real question and of me, had contradicted the assertion. In 
this, of course, you were perfectly safe. Imadeno such state- 
ment, but ihe very coùtrary. Lavowed thart the true question 
was and is the restriction er extension of Fxectmirve power. 
That its encroachments, open and covert, were of the most 
alarm%ng nature, and if not resisted must endin the subjection 
of all that is vaiged in the Republican principles of our Go- 
vernment; and that gorgeous monarchy, in effect, if not in 
rame, must ‘rise on jts ruins, [said that our opponents were 
aitemoring to make the question of a bank the issue between 
the pardes, Ispoke of the impudence and absurdity of the at- 
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tempt. That a bank was not, and never had been, considered 
by us any thing more tian a mere matter of convenience—a 
useful article of furnitme in our noble edifice. That our op- 
ponents were gravely raising and debating the question whether 
this article of furniture was convenient or necessary —wheiber 
we should havea table or a settee standing inour hatis, while 
their sappers and miners were at work tumbling its walls and 
columns about our ears. This. with amplification and illus- 
tration, is the eubstance of what I said touching that particu- 
lar object. You perceive, therefore, that you did not 
mistake my opinions or my language . a 7 

Your sincere friend, 

L, D. BARKER, esq. 

This, sir, shows you that the issus was avoided even by 
many of the most ultra Whigs. 

Où the occasion alluded to, E gave the recorded opinions 
of John Tyier in 1819 ~ his vote against the Bank in the Senate 
in 1832--his open c.claration in the’ flenrice jetter? a few 
months previous to the election, and his encorsement of Gen, 
Harr son’s speech at Dayton on the subject of a Bank. I 
merely allude again to th: se opinions as a defence of the Pre- 
sident from the charge of having concealed his opinions; and 
I now say that I believe the President will yet convince 
even the gentleman from Virginia that he is willing to co-ope- 
rate with Congress jn establishing an agent of the Government, 
according to the plan of Gen. Harrison, which shall have for 
its object “the colection, safekeeping and disbursement of the 
public revenues, and which, it is hoped, will incidentally regu- 
late the exchanges and currency of the country 7” j 

Jn opposition to the recorced votes and opinions of the Pre- 
sident during along lite, the gentieman from Virginia gives 
in evidence a conversation had with him on a steamboat, and 
an extract from an’ ednorial in a newsvaper, published since 
the veto message, Phereis, however, one reareming quality 
in the opposition of the gentleman from Vivsmia. Itis open, 
avowed enmity. There are oter and more dangerous ene- 
mies whom the President has to encounter: lagas m politics, 
“who smile when most they hate?” — professing friendship, and 
secretly striking at his fair fame. Men like Machiavel, of 
whom it has been forcibly said, “He couldnot comprehend how 
a man shouid scrupte to deceive him whom he does not seruple 
to destroy. He wouldthiok it madness to declare open hosti- 
lines against a rival whom he might stab ina friendly embrace, 
or poison ina cons crated wafer’? These are the men who, 
faintly exclaiming “F think he is honest.” chuckle at the veno- 
mous effusions of hireling writers. and the rufi in attacks upon 
the public and private character of the Executive. They, sir, 
it is who encouregethess burninesin effigy andother scanda- 
lous exhibitions of the depravity of human naiue. 

And, sir, th men evin condescend sametimes fo take 
abusive notice of the friends of the President—the galant, bigh- 
minded gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Wiseland his colleagnes 
[ Messrs, GILMER ant Marborys] and others, and even my 
humble self. 1, sir, have been most shamefully misrepre 
sented and vilified. My efforts to produce harmony and kindly 
feelings have heen repaid by bitter denunciation. I, sir, al- 
lude to this treatment in no spirit of complaint. T have too 
prouda heart for that; Llangh at such penty malice and im- 
potent clamor; and when Tsay T laugh atin I express Dua 
small portion of the utter contempt E feel for it. For the 
wretched scribblers who traduce me, and who, as I have said, 
with a lie in their mouths and a bribe in their pockets, stand 
ready to denounce any one, it upon them, as} would upon 
their masters had they courage to avow themselves the own- 
ers of such staves, Sir, E should occupy more than the tima 
allotted to me if I were to notice a tithe of the slanders which 
have been published against myself and the gentlemen with 
whom I am proui toact. Wehave been charged with aban- 
daning our principles. Tdeny it. I, sir, am standing where 
I have always stood. We defend the Administration, to place 
whichin power we have battled throueh years of toil and 
gloom. And for what are we abused? For defending andanp- 
porting the Administration. By whom are we denounced? Not, 
sir, by those gentlemen who opposed usin the late contest; no, 
sir, butby those who, professing to be friends of the Adminis- 
tration, vilify us for defending it! Forgetful of every ihing like 
principle themselves, our assailants insolently lecture us be- 
cause we will not follow their bliad leadto ruin. And who, sir, 
are these self constituted leaders? Who are they that assume fo 
yec'al oracles of the great Whig par y? Men, sir, who 
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eld. Men, sir, thrown into this House, like seav 
nes af the political tempest ra 
by my friend (Mr. Wiss) and others such ashe. These 
the men, sir, who command that we stultify ourselves, unthink 
ourselves, and worship in blind obedience the party idels whieh 
they in their madsess year 10 our adoration. These are the 
men who denomice us because we will not join in the impreca- 
tions they heap upou the Executive, and because we will not, 
forgetfulof the duty we owe to the whole couniry, commence 
an electioneering canvass forthe next Presidency in behalf of 
their favorite candidate. I, sir, for one, will pledge myself to 
no man. We have had turmoil enon let the next thr 
years at least be devoied te honest Jegis tion for the good of 
the country. 

But, sir, we are told that we do not stand by the party, and 
that the President does not go with his party. The Ex i 
sir, has no party; he onght to have none. He is the Pre x 
of the nation, and it would be well for these geatlemen to recol- 
lect the language of the venerated Harrison. Methinks I see 
him now, sir, his grey hair streaming in the wind, as. with up- 
lifted hand and eyes upturned to Heaven, he exclaimed, 
“Jere, in the presence ofthis multitude, in the sight of Heaven, 
Lvow to know no party, but to devote myself to the good of the 
country, the whole country. and nothing but the country 
And yet gentienien wish the Executive to be merely the repre- 
sentative ofa pariy. That, sir, he will never be. 

Tshould. sir, be glad to meet any genveman on this foor who 
would undertake to assert that I have departed from any prin 
ciple advocated by the Whig party during late contest; but 
[shalt forbear to canvass that mauer here Jt would imply 
that I held myself accountable te this Horse fer my course, 
which Ido not, But, sir, I have a constituency to whom Í 
am responsible, both pariies of which I am reacy, nay anx- 
ious, tc meet. They, sir, know how to appreciate indepen- 
dence of action, singleness of purpose, straight-forwardedpess 
and liberality of sentiment. They, sir, know me, and on that 
knowledge T rely with unshaken and unwavering faith, 
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SPEECH OF MR. MASON, : 
OF (HIO, no paces 
In the House of Representatives, September 10, 1841 

Vete Message of the rresident, returning ‘the Fiscal Corpo- 

ration bill. ee j 

Mr. Speaker: Before proceeding to dissúss the gu: 
sented by the grave issue now pending between, the Legislative- 
and } xecutive departments of the Government, I wh pay. 
to the henorable member from Indiana [Mr. Prorrit] who has 
just taken his seat, that, in my opmion, he bas given ‘himself 
unnecessary trouble in choosing to apply to himself the re- 
marks he re. d to the House from the Intelligencer of thismom- 
ing. The editors of that able journal spoke of certain in- 
trigues set on foot by a few individuals in this city, who were 
sarroily, plotting the destruction of the Whig party; and they 
said: f 

“Among the master spirits in this enterprise are men who 
dare face any mortal danger. Butthere is one adversary whom 
even they would shrink from fronting, and that is à duped, and. 
betrayed constituency.” f a 

Now, the gentleman did not tell the House how he had been 
able to identify himself as being one of the individuals alluded. 
to in this description. His knowa modesty would not allow 
him ta apply to himself that pact of it which represented the, 
man, whoever he might be, as ready to dare any mortal dan-.. 
ger; and as he could not be conscious of ever having, dupedand . 
betrayed his constituents, I can see no reason why the gentle- 
marn should have thought himself attacked jn that article.. 
ventore to say, if the truth could be known, that he is the last. 
man in the world the editors could have been thinking. about 
when they wrote the ollending paragraph. The gentleman hag 
entertained the House, as usual, with an account of what the 
letter-writers and newspaper press generally, and particularly 
in New York, have said about him; from all which the infe- 
rence is plain enough that he has acquired what, to him, is not 
an undesirable notoriety. : 

But, sir, I have no time to waste on such trifles. I cheerfully 
leave the gentleman from Indiana to settle his controversies 
with the Whig pregs in the way most satiefactory to himself, , 

Who could have helievaed, at the commencement of this see 
sion, that we should be obliged, after months of patient and se- 
vere toil, to return to our constiments and tell them that'al} the 
well-meant efforts of the Whigs in Congress to establish a nar 
tional currency and restore the exchanges of the country, had” 
been frustrated by the unexpected interposition of Executive 
vetoes? Whoconld have foreseen or believed that the head of 
the Whig party in the Union would, in the short space of five 
months after his accession to the Presidency, refuse to co-ope- 
rate with his friends in sustaining the principles that brought 
them and him into power? Who could have believed that the 
condemned and repudiated cocurines and practices of the worst 
lows of Jackson's rule would have heen revived within the first 
half year of a Whig administiation? DM 

But, sir, Ishall proceed at once to occupy the few moments 
allotted me to examine into the nature and extent of that 
migh(y power by whieh the will ofa nation is defied, and the. 
deliberations of Congress annniied, and its action controlled. 

The Constitution (Art. H sec 7) provides that 

“Jivery bill which shall have passed the Tronae of Represen- 
tatives and the Senate shall, before it becomes a law, be pre- 
sented to the President of the United States; if he approve he 
shall sign it; but, if not, he shall return it, with his objections, 
lo that House in which it shall have originated,” &e. 

If, on reconsideration, the bill shall be approved by two-thirds 
of each House, it shall become a law notwithstanding the Pre- 
sident’s objections. g è 

Iris true that the power vested in the President. to negative 
the acts and resolutions of Congress is granted with no other 
express limitation than that which is created by the obligation 
imposed on him to assign reasons for withholding his approval. 
Heis not even bound to assign good and sufficient reasons in 
support of “his objections,” it is enough if he objects, and can 
vo any reason for the objection, however frivolous and unsa- 
lisfactory it may prove to be. But there is a limitation to the 
veto power arising out of the reasons for which the power was 
given, and by which its legitimate exercise 18 restrained toa 
particular class of cases. 5 

Thatthe framers of the Constitution never tended to arm 
the President with an arbitrary and despotic power to arrest 
the legislation of Congress in all cases whatsoever, is capable ot 
the cleares: demonstration from their own writings, at the time 
the Constitution was before the people for ratification. Let 
us see what was the exposition then given of the practical 
operation of this power, and what were the argumenw then 
employed to persuade a reluctant people toadopt this monar- 
chical feature in the Conatitution, and we shall be the better 
prepared to comprehend the true nature and objects ofa power 
which the people have regarded with a jealous eye from the 
bezinning. S 

‘She Federalist is authoritative on this point. 7 

In No. 73 of that justly celebrated work, the writer (Alexan: 
der Hamilton) recommends the power in question by argu: 
uienis intended to prove the following propositions: A 

1. That the power was necessary to enable the Executive to 
defend himself against the encroachments of the Legislative 
department; and this was declared to be the primary object of 
the power. R 

2. that it would prove useful in preventing bad laws from 
being passed, through haste, inadvertence, or design. 7 

3 "and that the power, if granted, would rarely be exercised, 
and never except in casesin which the public good was evi 
dently and palpably sacrificed. - ; 

Jn support of the first proposition I cite the following para. 
graphs: 7 

“The propensity of the legislative department to intrude up- 
on the rights and to absorb the powers of the other deparimente 
has already been more than once auggested: the insufficiency of 
a mere parchment delineation of the boundaries of each bas 
also heen remarsed upon; and the necessity of furnishing each 
with constitutional arms for its own defence has been infers 
red and proved. From these clear and indubitable princi.” 
nies results the propriety of a negative, either absolute or qualis 
fied, in the Executive, upon the acts of the legislative branches. 
Without the one or the other, the former would be absolutely 
unable to defend herself against the depredations of the tater. 
He might be stripped of his authority by successive resolutiors, 
or annihilated by asingle vote. And in the one mode or the 
other the Legislative and Executive powers might speedily 
come to be blended in the same hands. 5 

“Tf even no propensity had ever discovered itself in the Le- 
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gislative body to invade the rights of the Executive, the rules 
of just reasoning and theoretic propriety would of themselves 
teach us that the one ought not to beleft at the mercy of the 
Other but ought to possess a constitutional and effectual power 
‘efaclf-defence.” 

“The primary inducement to conferring the power ih ques- 
tion upon the Executive is to enable him to defend himself.” 
It was “chiefly designed” to provide him with “a shield” against 
atiacks upon his “constituiiunal rights.” j 

But, secondly, the power was defended on the ground that “it 
sStablis es a salutary check upon the Legislative body, calcu- 
lated to guard the community against the effects of faction, pre- 
cipitangy, or of any impulse unfriendly tothe public good, 
which may happen to influence a majority” of the Legislative 
body. And it was urged that not only might the love of power 
sometimes betray the Legislature into a disposition to encroach 
‘upon the rights of the other membersof the Government, but 
“that aspicitof faction might sometimes pervert its delibera- 
tions—that impressions of the moment might sometimes hurry 
it into measures which itself, on mature reflection, would 
condemn ”? i 

Are ine Bank bills passed at the present session of Congress 
obnoxious to theobjection that they were carried throug the 
two Houses in haste, with precipitancy, or vader an impulse 
unfriendly to the public gond? Did they originate in a sptrit of 
faction or in the impressions of the moment? I: wonld be a 
suffeientanswer to say that the President himself has brought 
no such accusation against the Legislature, and made it the 
ground of his objection ʻo these measures. Besides, a Bank of 
the United States, by whatsoever name it may be called, is no 
offspring of a momentary or hasty impression. It is an insti- 
tution whose existence is coeval with the Government itself: 
and since the year 1829, when Gen. Jackson, in hig first mes- 
sage to Congress, commenced his seven years’ war onthe late 
Bank of the United States, the question of the constit: tionality 
and expediency of a Bink has been discussed in every form by 
one or both of the political parties, without a day’s’ intermis- 
sion. But the Bank bills passed at ihis session have been ex- 
tonsively and ably debated, in one or both Houses of Congress. 

There 1s not, Lam sure, a friend to the veto power on this 
Moor that desires to defend its late exercise, or to excuses the 
Executive, by charging his fellow members with rash, inconsi- 
derate, or factions conduct, ia carrying a measure believed to 
be essential to the best interests of the whole country. It 
would be as unjust as unnecessary for any peculiar friend of 
the President to complain of that which we know he has not 
made the ground of objection for himself. 

But to return to the author whose writings I was quoting. 
And lest the reasoning he had already employed shouli tail to 
conciliate the public mind in favor of an orlious power, barrow- 
ai fron the Constitution of Great Britain, where it had then 
long existed as one of the discarded prerogatives of the Crown; 
other arguments and suggestions well calculated to lùi! the sus: 
picions of the people and quiet their appreh-nsions were em- 
ployed to show that the power would either lie dormant or be 
vey seldom called into exercise, anit only in fagrar, vases, 

he remarks of the writer on this head are s» ingenious and 
plausible that I howe the House will pardon me, as Lam sure 
my constituents will, for reading the following paragraphs, LHe 
saya: 

“The superior weight and Influence of the legislative body in 
a free Government, and the hazard to the Executive in a trial 
of strength with that body, affor-la s itisfactory security that the 
negative would generally be employed with great caution; and 
that, in its exercise, there would oitener be room for a charge 
of timidity than of rashness.” 

Has the influence of tha Legislature proved to bea security 
against the rashnoss of the Executive? Let the history of the 
past and the experience of the present give the answer. 

“A King of Great Britain, with all his train of sovereign attri- 
butes and with all the influence he draws from a thousand 
sources, would, at this day, hesitate to put a negative upon the 
joint resolutions of the two Houses of Parliament. ile would 
not fail to exert the utmost resources of that influence to stran- 
gle a measure disagrecable to him, in its progress to the throne, 
to avoid being reduced to the dilemma of permitting it to take 
effect, or of risking the displeasure of the nation by an opposi- 
tion to the sense of the legislative body. Ner is it probable 
that he would ultimately venture to oxeith s prerogative but 
in a case of manifest propriety or extreme necessity ? “A very 
considerable period has elapsed since the negative of the Crown 
has been exercised,” 

You, alr, it is indeed true, and the fact cannot be too widely 
known on thiggiile of the Atlantic, thai, although the King of 
Great Britain has an absolute negative upon the acts of the two 
Houses of Parliament, yet he has never ventured to exert that 
obnoxious prerogative of his Crown since the memorable Revo- 
lution of 1638. 

With the expulsion of the Stewarts feom the throne of Eng. 
dand the nation recovered its liberties, and from that “tho royal 
negative, as t the practical and ostensibie exercise of it, ssems 
to be a mere fiction of the Constitution. 

But it is said that the disuse of the power for two hundred 
years past does not affect the reality of its existence, and isto be 
ascribed wholly to the Crown having found the means of sub- 
stituiing influence to awihority, or the art of gaining a majo 
in one or the other of the two Houses, to the necessity ofexerte 
ing a prerogative which could seldom be exerted without ha- 
zarding some degree of national agitation. Js it not calculated 
to excite astonishment that one of the cast-off, disgraced, and 
obsnlete prerogatives of the Crown of Great Britain should have 
been dug up from a dishonored grave, to which the indignant 
voice of that nation had consigned it, ant! borne across the At- 
lantic, to be transplanted in the <ail of Republican America— 
here to he nourished and defended ag “the tree of life” in our 
garden of Eden? Bursit is noteurprising that this baneful exo- 
tic should have struck its racts so deep and grown to sucha gi- 
aantic size, that its mighty branches have already covered the 
whole land with uerkness, and filled it with dismay. Is it not, 
however, strangs;, wid humiliatine as it is strange, that the ex- 
ercise of this monarchical pawer dy a President of the United 
States, condemned and reputated as it has been for its wanton- 
ness and tyranny in the land of iss birth. should here be hailed 
with rejoicings, and celebrated with bonfires and processions by 
men calling themselves Democrots? What kind of Democracy 
is that which makes itself frantic with joy to see one man 
thwart a nation’s will, spoken through the chosen representa- 
tivesof a mighty people? Iwilltell you, sir. Itis the same 
kind of Democracy that fastened the Sub-Treasury law on the 
necks of an unwilling people that now lauds the one-man 
power, declaring it to be the conservative power of the Consti- 
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tution, and necessary for the protection of the people. Yes, 
protect the people from themselves—their own worst enemy ! 
Protect them from the acts oftheir own representatives! And to 
what beneficent power shall they appeal for this vaunted pro- 
tection? Why, to the veto power of John Tyler, who has been 
maile President by a calamity that has covered a nation with 
the emblems of mourning, z x 

But, sir, I will resume the arguments of Mr. Hamilton in 
favor of clothing the President with power to negative ihe acts 
of Congress, He says: ies 

“If a magistrate so powerful and so well fortified asa British 
monarch would have scruples about the exercise of the power 
under censideration, how much greater caution may be reason- 
ably expectedin a President of the United States, clothed for 
the short period of four years with the Executive authority ofa 
Government wholly and purely Republican?” 

How beavnful this is in theory. A British monarch, with all 
his power, has not dared to veto an act of his Parliament in two 
centuries; and therefore it is reasonable toexpect that a Repub 
lican President will exercise the same power with still “greater 
caution.” 

But what has been the practice of a Government wholly and 

givn exercised the veto power 


purely repu'lican? Gen. Washing 
twice, Mr. Madison four times, Mr Menroe once: and Gen. Jacke 
son vetoed five bills and pocketed one ii the space of three 
years, and John Tyler vetoed his party and two bills in the short 
period of twenty-nine days. 

But, to proceed with Mr. Hamilton. He says: 

“It is evident that there would be greater danger of bis not 
using his power when necessary, than ofhis using it too often or 
too much, An argument, indeed, azainst its expediency, has 
been drawn frora this very source. it has been represented, on 
this accow:t, as a power odious in appearance, useless iù prac- 
tice. Ba: it will not foliow that because it might be rarely. it 
would never he exercised, In the case for which it is chiefly 
designed, that ofan immediate attack upon the constitutional 
rights ofthe Executive, or in a case in which the public good 
was evidently and palpably sacrificed, a man of tolerable firm- 
ness would avail himself of his constitutional means of de- 
fence, and would listen to the admonitions of duty and responsi- 
bility 

Such were the arguments employed by'the advocates of this 
power prior to the adoption of the Constitutian, and whilst 
ìt was pending before the people for their acceptance or 
rejection, And we are able now very distinctly to see what 
the objects were for which the power was granted. We 
have seen that the end and design oi the power, as explained 
at the time, were to place in the hands of the President the 
means of defending himself against the enterprises of the Le- 
gislative department, and ta increase the chances in favor of the 
community against the passing of bad laws, through haste, in- 
advertence, or design. And the people were told that the 
power, as here limited and defined, would be rarely exercised. 

Butth sisnotall. The power was not only borrowed from 
Great Britain, butits necessity was defended here on the same 
grounds that it was vindicated there. Justice Blackstone says: 

“The Legislature would somo become tyrannical, by making 
continual encroachments, and gradually assuming to ilself the 
rights of the Executive power, To binder, therefore, any such 
encroachments, the King is himselfa part of thc Parliament; 
and, «s thisis the reason of his being so, very properly, there- 
fore, the share of legislation which the Constivution has placed 
in the Crown consists in the power of rejecting rather than re- 
solving; this being sufficient to answer the end preposed.?? 

It is therefore very apparent that, although the grant of 
power is general in its terms, yet it is limited in its object and 


desigr, both here and in Great Britain. The generality of the 
ierms employed in the grant was explained and limited by con- 
temporaneous exposition; and the people have aright to de- 
mand, and they are now demanding in tones of thunder, that 
the President shall cease from his encroachments upon the 
legislative department, and retire within the boundaries pre- 
scribed to him at the adoption of the Constitution. 

Will any one have the boldness to contend that our Repub- 
lican fathers, when they reluctantly consented to transfer a de- 
cayed royal prerogative fram the mother country, and incor- 
porate ic into their own frame of Government, intended to give 
it greater vigor anda larger sphere of action here than it en. 
joyed in the Crown of England? Asa shield for the defence of 
the Executive against the encroachmentsof the Legislature, it 
may be tolerated. Applied to any other purpose, it becomes 
an engine oF the most odious tyragny. 

Ihave seen a pamphlet on the veto power and its exercise, 
recently published in the city of New York, in which the 
writer defends the power in question as wise and beneficent, 
and denies that the President is hmited in its exercise by any 
considerations except such as may arise from his own sense of 
duty—asserting that “the simple rule of duty becomes the sin- 
gle test of conduct.” The wishes of a majority of both 
Houses of Congress, concurring with the will af a majority of 
the nation, onght not, in the opinion of this bold champion of 
Executive power, to have any influence on the determination 
of the President! Publicopinion, he says, affords no test of 
the proprie:y of the exercise of this power, because public 
opinion, according io him, is itself “the subject of its control.” 
The President has found, in the author or this pamphlet. an 
able and zealous defender. But, sir, łn a contest between pow. 
er and the rights ofthe people, I confess my sympathies are 
ail enlisted on the side of the tatter.” 

From doctrives ascribing unlimited power to the Executive 
I beg leave to enter my solemn dissent. 4 

I maintain that every law ie to bs interpreted in conformity 
with the intention of the law-maker, and that the grants of 
power in the Consiitution are trusts to be executed with re- 
ference to che known and ascertained purposes for which they 
were designed. 

To exercise a power to accomplish other objects than those 
for which it was given, ia great an abuse as would be the 
exercise of a power nolgiven. There isno difference, in my 
Judgmont, worth contending for between the usurpation and 
the abuse of power. We know that the (ramers ofthe Consti- 
tution toid the people, before its adoption, that the President’s 
negative on the acts and resolutions of Congress was limited 
ro certam abjecis, which they were at pains to specily and de- 
fiae; and that in the cases enumerated it would, as in Eng- 
land, be rarely aod cautiously exercised. We have the high- 
est evidence that the power in question, though obnoxious to 
the people, was finally adopted by them on the faith of these 
assurances. 

_ifany additional proof was required to establish the limita- 
tion of the veto power, for which I have contended, it will be 


found in the danger. which must have been foreseen, of giving 
tothe President a negative as compre hensive as the entire field 
of legislation. To give such a power would be to subject the 
action of both Houses of Congress, and the will of the nation, 
to the fiat of one man. It would invest the President with 
power to prescribe for the nation just‘such a scheme of public 
policy ashe might devise, regardless alike of the wishes of Con: 
gress and the wants of the people. For it is proved by the ex. 
perience of the past and the present, that the patronage of the 
President is strong enough to defeat any measure that depends 
for its success on the votes of two-thirds of each House of Con- 
gress. There-is no instance on record, and nothing is hazarded 
in predicting that there never will be cre, of the recons‘dera- 
tion and passage of a bi!l by Congress that had been previously 
negatived by the President. 

What do we see now before our eyes? Is there not more 
than one member on this floor who, notwithstanding he voted 
for both the Bank bills passed at this session, takes sides with 
the President in this controversy, and is ready to thank him for 
the interposition of his royal pre.ozative, by which bis own 
votes in favor of measures deemed jnst and necessary have 
been set aside? No, sir; as long as the President has places of 
honor and emolument to bestow, just so loug the provision in 
the Constitution which requires a vote of two-thirds of each 
House of Congress to give a bill the force of law will remain 
practically a mere nullity. and just so long the President, if he 
have the power claimed for him, may control the whole legis- 
lation of this vast Republic. 

Tne views of the writer of the pamphlet just referred to, I 
regret to perceive, have been adopted, and nearly in the same 
language, by the President, in his message now unde consi» 
deration, And this similarity of thought and expression 
might justly enough lead to the suspicion that the pamphlet 
and message had a common origin, or at least that a close and 
intimate relation subsisted between the authors. The President 
says: 

tt readily admit that whilst the qualified veto with which the 
Chief Magistrate is invested, should be regarded, and was in- 
tended by the wise men who made it a part of the Constitution, 
as a great conservative principle of our system, without the ex- 
ertion of which, on important occasions, @ mere representative 
majority might urge the Government in its legislation beyond 
the limits fixed by its framers, or might exert its just powers 
too hastily or oppressively, yet it 1s a power which ought to be 
cautious'y exerted, and perhaps never, except in a case 
eminently involving the public interest, or one in which the 
oath ofthe President, acting under his convictions, both mental 
and moral, imperiously requires its exercise.” “Mere regard 
to the will of a majority must not, in a constitutional republic 
like ours, control this sacred and solemn duty of a sworn offie 
cer” “Tt must be exerted against the will of a mere represens 
tative majority, or not at all.” 

The President “readily admits” that the Veto power is the 
“great conservative principie of onr system.” Well may he 
admit what he would have found a very difficult task to 
prove. For I admit no such thing; but, on the contrary, 
assert that the vero power has become what it was feared ‘it 
would be, the great disturbing “principle of our system,” 
and out of a)! harmony with ig otherwise well adjusted pro- 
portions. But, then, ifthe power were not exercised on great 
occasions, the President says that a “mere representative 
majority,” yes, a majority in both Houses of Congress, repres 
senting the people and the States, might violate the Consti- 
tution. “And so they might. But is there not as much dan- 
gerthat the Executive may overleap the barriers of the Con- 
stitution in exercising the powers vested in him, as there is 
that the represeniatives will violate it in executing the pow. 
ers confided to them? May not a President employ even the 
cherished veto power itself contrary to the end and design for 
which it was given, and in violation of the spirit and intention 
of the Constitution? This he may doin the sacred rame of 
duty anil conscience, from the want of knowledge and a just 
perception of what is duty in the particular case. And cer- 
tainly it must be admitted, that infractious of the Constitution, 
committed through ignorance or mistake, are not less injurious 
to the public interest than if perpetrated with a criminal de- 
sign, But who sa likely to stride over the bounds of the fun- 
damental law as those who, relying on their own preconceived 
opinions, have resolved to administer the Constitution just ag 
they understand it, not caring for the solemn adjudications of 
our courts of justice, or the “views” and “examples” of the 
fathers? The message enumerates several cases in which the 
veto power may be exerted, and one in which he says, “the 
oath of the President, acting under his convictions, both men 
tal and moral, imperiously requires its exercise.” 

Well, but do not the Representatives iake an oath to defend 
the Constitution, and have they not “convictions, both mental 
and morai,” as wellas the President? Do they not act under 
responsibiiities and sanctions of a characier as sacred and ime 
posing as any that are binding on the President? The language 
of the President seems to say that Congress is not as competent 
a judge of the Constitution, or as safe a depositary of the public 
trust and Coniidence, as the Executive. Whether he means to 
say this or not, still it is the language of the one-rnan power 
from the beginning of the world. 

Now, sir, 1 do not hesitate to say that the people have been 
most grossly imrosed upon by the manner in which the veto 
power has been exercised. It has been carried to «ñ extent and 
exerted with a frequency not foreseen or expecied by the 
framers of the Constitution; and it is time its pretensions were 
examined, its arrogance chastened, and its exercise restrained 
within constitutional bounds. When royal Prerogative speaks, 
the will of a mighty nation is ralsied) and Congress itself is 
brought to the foot of an alien power. 

I shall now cali the attention of the House and country, for 
a few minutes, to the grounds upon which Mr. Tyler has exer- 
cised the veto power during the present session of Congress, 
And, in the first place, let us see in what relation be siands to 
the measure he has twice vetoed. To do this, it will net be 
necessary to go jurther back than to the 10th of April last, 
when he published his Inaugural Address to the American peo- 
ple. In that address he used the following language: 

“Ishall promptly give my sanction to any consiiiutionalmea:- 
sure which, originating in Congress, shal! have for its odjectthe 
restoration of a sound circulating medium, so essentially neces. 
sary to give confidence in all the transactions of life, to secure to 
industry its justand adequate rewards, and to re-establish the 
public prosperity, 

“In deciding upon the adaptation of an y such{measure to the 
end proposed, as well as ita conformity to the Conatitution, 1 
shall resort to the fathers of the great Republican school for 
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advice and instruction, to bedrawn from their sage views of 
oursystem of Government and the light of their ever-glorious 
example.” 

Tos President here gave a solemn pledge, from his high 
place, that he would not only sanction, but “promptly” sanc- 
tion any constitutional measure which Congress might or 
nate, aod which should have for its objec: the restoration of a 
sound circulaiing medium. 

He did atthe same ume, and with equal solemnity, pledge 
himself to the American people that, in deciding the question 
whether sucha measure was calculate to secure the end pro 
posed—namely, the restoration of a sound circulating me- 
dium—as also whether the measure itself was conforma- 
ble to the Constitution, he would go to the fathers of the Re- 
publican school, and take advice and instruction from their 
views of oursyslem of Government, and from the light of their 
example. Or, in plainer language, the President premised to 
be guided in his course in relauon to a Bank of the United 
States by the well known opinions and examples of the Repub- 
lican fathers, Mr, à ylex did noi say tuet he would be instructed 
bythe views and enlightened by the example of the fathers 
for the purpose of defeating a measure which he de- 
clared was “essentially necessary to give confidence in all 
the transactions of life, to sevure to industry its just rewards, 
and to re-establish the public presperity;” but he would resort 
to the fathers, and rely on their opinions and examples, in 
justification of his conduct in promptly giving his sanction to 
sucha measure, He meant, at the Lime, precisely what he 
wait; and what he said we know and understand. 

General Washington, who was the father of his country, if 
notof the Republican school, signed the charter for the first 
Bank of the United S.ates. ‘Phomas Jefferson signed a bill for 
establishing a branch of that Bank. James Madison recom- 
mended the Bank of 1-16, and sigued its charter, James Moo- 
roe was decidedly in favor of that institution, though he was 
never called on to sign any bank charter. It is known that 
the two iormer Banks of the United States were bath establish- 
ed by the votes of the old Republican party—the Federalists of 
that day being, as now, generally opposed to such an institu- 
tion. Among the friends of a Natioia) Bank, the name of Al- 
bert Gallatin, & veteran Republican, who was Secretary of the 
Treasury under Mr. Jefferson, and the main pillar of his ad- 
ministration, stood pre-eminent. In the times and transac- 
tiens to which I have justreferred, we shall find the “views” 
and “examples” to which Mr. Tyler said he would look for 
advise and instruction. 

But Mr. Madison vetoed a bank bill in 1811, and Mr. Jefler- 
son was known to entertain opinions (though his practice was 
otherwise) hostile to such an institution; and, therefore, the 
Jame apology has been make for Mr. Tyler’s present course, 
thathe relerred, in his aduress to the American people. to these 
opinions of Mr. Jefferson, and to thisexample of Mr. Madison. 
Did he, indeed? Jt is very strange, then, that he should resort 
to opinions hostile to a bank, and to the example of a veto,“for 
adviceand insirucuon” to jusiify himself in “prompily giving 
his sanction” to a bill creating such an insutution, {repeti 
sir, that Mr. Tyler meant, at ihe time, precisely what he said; 
and have only tu add, that, if he isthankfulforsuchan apolo- 
gy as this, he can be thankful fora very small favor. 

When Mr. Tyler succeeded to the Presidential chair, 
by the death of the patriot Harrison, he promised, under 
the most imposing circumstances, that he would do two 
things. ` 

First. He would promptly sanction any constitutional mea- 
sure for the restoration of the currency. 

Second. He would resort to the opinions and examples ofthe 
the fathers for instruction asto whether the measure was con- 
stitutional, and at the same time, adapted to the end proposed, 
These are the pledges—these the promises. 

Now, sir, I have not employed, and {will not employ, the 
language of denunciation in speaking of the conduct of Mr. Ty- 
Jer. J like not the language of denunciation at any time, but 
at thie time, and in this place, it grates harshly on my ear. If 
terme of opprobrium_have been applied in this debate to that 
high functionary, the House is my witness that | have not cone 


It. 

. But I shuld prove recreant to the high trust reposed in me 
by my constituents if I did not ceclare, here in my place, that, 
a3 touching the great and vital question of the currency, John 
Tyler has wholly failed to fulfil his solemn promises to the na- 
tion. Ido not choose to say that he has violated, but I will say 
he has not redeemed, the pledges he made to the people of this 
country on his coming into the Presidential office. And, to pre- 
vant any misunderstanding here or elsewhere, let me state more 
precisely, and in terms, the ground of the complaint, for I will 
nol say charge, that I make against the President. It is this; 
that, in judging of the cunsiitutionality of tie financial mea- 
sures proposed by Congress, and of their adaptation to the ends 
intended to be accomplished, he has applieda rule wholly diffe- 
rent from the one Jaid down in his inaugural address, and by 
which he there promised to decide these questions. 

And now for the proof. At the opening of the present session 
of Congress, the President sent a message to the two Houses, 
in which, without recommending any specific measure, he 
spoke of providing “for a fiscal agent. capable of adding in- 
creased facilitiesin the collection anu disbursement of the pub- 
lic revenues, rendering more secure thoir custody, and consult- 
ing a true economy in the great, multiplied, and delicate opera- 
tions of the Treasury Department. Upon soch an agent depends 
iu an eminent degree the establishment ofa currency of uniform 
value; and on the wisdom to be manifested in its creation much 
de ends.” 

‘The President gave it as his opinion that the people had suc- 
ceesively condemned the late Bank of the United States, the pet 
bank system, and the Sub Treasury; but what was tè be re- 
garded as their judgment en the whole subject, he said he had 
no actual means of determining, but by appealing to their iu 
mediate representatives; tha; in the late contest, the Sub-Trea- 
sury had been decidediy condemied, but no other scheme of 
finance seemed. as he thought, to have been concurredin. To 
Congress, therefore, as best qualified to express the wishes ofa 
common cousti'uency, he submitted, he said, the entire ques- 
tion of sucha system as Congress might propose, reserving to 
himself “the uliimate power of rejecting any measure which 
might, in his view of 1t, confici with the Constitution or ether- 
wise jeopard the prosperity of the country.” 

Though threatened at the beginning with the calamity thet 
has since befalien us, of having our labors rendered abortive 
by the “ULTIMATE POWER” of the President, yet Congress, 
notwithstanding the ill omen, applied itself to the task of devis- 
ing}a plan for a fiscalagent. 


To assist us in our labors, a call was made for the plan of a 
Bank, which it was understood the Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
had prepared, with the sanction of the President. That pian 
was communicated to Congress. It contained a provision requir- 
ing the consent of the States to the establishment of branches 
therein. In other respects it contained the powers and faculties 
usually conferred on other banks. 

This distinctive feature was omitted in the bil] that was -re- 
ported to the Senate; but in the progress of the measure it was 
amended, so as to prohibit the Bank trom estabtishing branches 
in the States without their assent, expressed or implied, but re- 
serving to Congress the power, hereafter, of establishing 
branch’s in the States, if deemed necessary, whether they 
should assent or not. . 

This provision was adopted, not because Congress believed 
it to be necessary or proper, bur asa compromise ofa difficulty 
understood to exist with the President. 

But, unfortunately, instead of removing the supposed difi- 
cnity, the President made it one of the grounds for rejecting the 
biii. Another ground tor exercising the “ulumate power” he 
found in the usual provision authorizing the Bank to discount 
promissory notes. 

The charter was guarded with ail the restrictions that past 
experience had suggested as necessary or desirable, and was 


‘in all respects safer and better than any of the former Batiks 


of the United states. The Bank was to be Iccated in this 
District, and deprived of the power to establish branches in 
the States without their consent These concessions were 
made to conciliate the approval of the President, and satisfy 
his abstractions. Yet he did not sanction the measure, 
“promptly” or otherwise, as he had promised to do. Nor, 
sir. did he resort tothe “ views ? and “examples” of the Fa- 
thers of the Republican school for advice and instructicn, as 
to whether the biil was constitutional, or adapted to the end 
proposed, namely, tbe restoration of the currency. For, had 
he done so, he could not have withheld his sanction. And if 
he had even extended his researches beyond the recorded views 
and examples of the Republican fathers, he wouid only have 
found additional proofs of the constitutionality of the measure 
in the repeated decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
Staves, the highest judicial tribenal known to the Constitution. 
That court has more than once decided, after fuil argument aud 
the maturest consideration, tha’ the late Sank of the United 
States was constitutional. {shalt not stop te discuss the ques- 
tion whether the President is bound by tae dec:-1ous of that 
court or not. Iwillonty say thatin my humble judgment it 
wold not derogate from the dignity of any President to con- 
sult the opiniuns of that eminent tribunal on constitutional 
questicns. 

Is it the duty of any man, however exalted his station, to for- 
get that he is, at best, but a poor, frail, and erring mortal, and 
that be needsal] the lights and aids that are supplied by the wis- 
dom and experience of those who have gone belore him? Is it 
the duty of the Chief Magistrate of a great nation to sav that 
he will not be bound by the settled construction of the funda- 
mental Jaw, because that construction is not in accordance with 
his own opinions? Is it, indeed, a duty imposed by his oati of 
office to disregard the opinions of the present and past genera- 
tions, declared under the sanction of oaths and responsibilities 
equa! in solemnity and binding obligation to hisown? Is he at 
hberty o disturb what has been settled and acquiesced in by 
the people and all departments of the Governmeut for a period 
of filty years, and for no better reason than that the point in 
controversy was not decided in conformity with his opinion of 
the Constitution? No, sir, no. Mr. Tyler was right in saying 
that he would give heed to the views and profil by the example 
of the Republican fathers. In the name, therefore, of an in. 
oe people, Lcall upon him to redeem his pledge, his plighted 
word. 

But, then, I know such a course, having nothing to recom- 
mend it but the teachings of modesty and wisdom, can find no 
favur with that class of politicians who advocate the detestable 
doctrine broached under a late Administition, that the Presi- 
dent is to administer the Constitution as he undeystandsit, with- 
out the least regard to the deliberate and solemn construction it 
has received in the highest courts of (52 land, and from all the 
co-ordinate departments of the Goverament. Upon this dis- 
honored, and, as it wasto be hoped, exploded rule, 1 am sorry 
to say, the President has acted in exercising the veto power. 
His former opinions, he says, were opposed to a National 
Bank, and he had so declared himself in the Virginia Legisia- 
ture and elsewhere; and, therefore, consistency required him 
now to maintain the same opinions, without regard to the 
“ views’ and “example” of the Republican fathers, which he 
promised to resort to for advice and instruction. Yes, the Pre- 
sident’s old opinions must b= maintained for the sake of pre- 
serving hisconsistency, thouzh the nation should perish in the 
effort. A miserable, withered abstraction, the growih of a 
sterile soil, must blast the prosperity and palsy the energies of 
the whole Union! Why, every body knows, exclaims the gen- 
tleman from Virginia over the way, [Mr, GILMER. ] that the Pre- 
sident could not have signed either of the Bank bills without 
contradicting the opinions he hail cherished through his whole 
life. This maybe. But shat becomes of his pledge in the 
mean time? Where are the “views” and “examples” of the 
fathers that were to be resorted to for advice and instruction? 
Let usnotlosesight of the issue. _ 

Bat to proceed with the narration of events. After the first 
Bank bill was rejected, the Whigs in Congress, though discou. 
raged, were unwilling to see the hopes of the country disap- 
ported, and one of the leading objects of the session defeated, 
and, therefore, they resolved to make another effurt to restore 
the currency and regulate the exchanges of the country. 

In pursuance of this resolution, another bill was introduced, 
xo framed as to avoid, it was believed, the objections the Pre- 
sident had taken tothe former. The power vf local discounts, 
to which the President had objected, was taken away, and the 
corporation was limited to the busicess of dealing in foreign 
exchanges, including bills of exchange between the States. 
From the course of remarks in the first veto message, the in- 
ference was drawn that the President would sign such a bill. 
But we have been doomed to another, and, if possible, severer 
disappointment, The reasons assigned in his last veto message 
as grounds of objection to the s-cond bill are wholly uninte 
ble. They areso new and extraordinary that they never can 
be understood by any except the initiated Uowever incredi- 
hleit may appear, yet it seems that the President has rejected 
the bill on the ground that it is nationalin its character. He 
argues, as Í understand him, from the title as weil as the pro- 
visions of the bill, that it proposes to establish an institution 
intended to operate over the whole Union! 


“Tt is a corporation,” he says, “created by the Congress 
the United States, in its character ofa Naioral PPEP 
the whole Union, to perform the fiscal purposes. meet the fiscal 
wants and exigencies, supply the fiscal uses, and exert the 
fiscal agencies uf the Treasury of the United States.” “In 
style, then, it is plainly national in iis character.” 
„True, it is a corporation created by Congress, and not by a 
State Legislature; and it hase power to perform such, among 
other functions, as the Fresiuent hag scribed. I had sup- 
posed, however, that these faculties were necessary to a -Fiscal 
Agent, and without which the Treasury Department could de- 
rive no advantage from its creation. The country does not need 
a Bank or Fiscal Agent in the abstract, but in thé concreie—one 
that has powers coextensive with the Union, and the capacity to 
execute all the purpuses for which it was intended. But no 
says the President, “it operates per sé over the Union.” This 
per se is made to figure very largely in both of the veto mes- 
sages. What hidden mystery or State secret may be concealed 
und: r its ny folds I cannot conjecture. 

Does the President object toa Bank or Fiscal Agent because 
power is given to itto ‘operate? by itself; ibat is, power to put 
itself in motion, and regulate and control its own action. He 
does, if understand hun. Deprive the institution of any self- 
acting Dower, and one of two consequences must follow—it can 
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oniy exist asa mere abstraction, or you must confer the power - 


of motion. control, and direction on some person external to the 
corporation, Does the President desire to have this power placed 
in his own hands? We shail see m due time. 

But it is time to inquire into the condition of the public 
money, aud ascertain, it we can, who has obtained the custo- 
dy of it, by means of the veto power. Where it ought not to be 
placed may be seen from the following extract. taken from Mr, 
Tyler's inaugural address. He says, with much force and truth, 
thar— 

“In view of the fact, well avouched by history, that the ten- 
dency of al} human institutions is to concentrate power in the 
bands of a single man, and that their ultimate downfall has 
proceeded from this cause, I deem it cf the most essential im< 
portance that a complete separation should take place between 
the sword and the purse. No matter wiere or how the public 
moneys shall be deposited, so long as the President can exert 
the power of appointing and removing, at his pleasure, 
the agents selected for their custody, the Commander- 
in chief of the Arny and Navy is in fact the Treasurer. A 
permanent and radical change should therefore be decreed.” 

Jn uttering these noble and patriotic sentiments, Mr. Tyler 
spoke like himself, like a true Whig. O! thatthe glories of 
that day, when sentimente like these were burning in the hearts 
and blazoned on the banners of the Whig host as it marched 
to victory, might never fade from my vision! 

Whose fault is it that the power of the purse and the sword 
ix now united in the same hands? 

A Whig Congress has repealed the deposite act of 1836 and 
the odious Sub-Sreasury law of 1840; aud ty two bills passed 
at the same session the separation of the purse from the sword 
has been twice decreed by Congress, and twice has the decree 
been reversed bya Whig President. It may now as truly be 
said as it ever could have been in any period of our history, 
that “the Commander-in-chief of the Army and Navy isin fact 
the Treasurer,” ‘S'othat comp.exion has it come at last. John 
Tyler bas now the custody uf the entire revenue of the country, 
with power to “operate per se” in the management of it “over 
the Union.” In saying this I do but announce an indisputable 
fact. Commentis unnecessary. How long ishe to retain the 
eager and have the unchecked control of the public 
money 

Ali che methods that the wisdom and patriotism of Congress 
can devise, as most suitable and proper for the collection, sate- 
keeping, and disbursement of the revenue, have failed for the 
want of the Presidenv’s sanction—a sanction that was to have 
been given promptly. Instead of a measure “originating in 
Congress,” we mustin future look to the Executive for such 
plans as he may p ease torecommend. But suppose Congress 
should find it hereafler as difficult to concur with the Exes 
cutive in his plans as he has to sanction those proposed by 
Congress, what is to hecome of the public money in the mean 
ume? 

The President must devise something much better than a bar- 
ren abstraction, or the Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy wiil rernain the Treasurer for some years to come; for, aw 
a memder of this House, though one cf its humblest, I may 
feel obliged by the highest obligations of duty and conscience, 
to reject the schemes he may offer. And this I cannot regard 
as a very improbable contingency; for, in the first place, as the 
Executive has not, and, under vur institutions, ought not to 
have theinitiatory of Jaws, I shall naturally look at his plang 
with some degree of distrust: and, in the next place, we have 
very little in Our recent experience to encourage the hope that 
any plan of a Fiscal Agency will come from that quarter caj- 
culated to meet the waits of the conntry. But itis not my wish 
to be understood, in any thing Ihave said. as intending to indi- 
cate a line of conduct in opposition to this or any other mea» 
sure to be proposed hereafter by the Administration. 

Allow meto say, in conclusion, that I shall resist steadily and 
firmiy, any and all movements intended to bring into prema» 
ture discussion the c»estion of the succession, Let no candi- 
date forthe Presiden: y be aamed for at least two years to come. 
Twill wear the livery of no man, nor will I commit myself to 
any mau, or permit ethers to do i: for me. When the time 
comes for bringing the candidate into the field I shall be pre- 
pared to declare my preference. ‘Till then let the country er- 
joy all the repos? that it may havea right wo hope for or expect, 
under events so inauspicicus to its happiness and prosperity as 
those that have already occurred aud that are now rapidly ap» 
proaching. 


REMARKS OF MR. LANE, 


OF INDIANA. 

In the House of Representatives, September 10, 184t.—On 
the veto message of the President, returning the Fiscal Cor- 
poration Bill. 

Mr LANG of Indiana remarked that he had said notbing on 
the subject of a Bank at the present session, but now the time 
had come when it would be unbecoming in him to remain silent. 
To doso, he would be untrue to himself, untrue to theca who 
had confided their interests to his hande, untrue to the Consti- 
tution and io the Government under which he lived. The 
gentleman from Virginia |Mr. Gumer] had--commenced his 
speech this morning by expressing his hope that a scene such 
as they had witnessed on that floor might never be enacted 
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again.” What! had it come to this, that they were to be deem- 
ed wanting in respect to the President if they spoke their sents 
ments freely and candidly of him? Now, he could never en- 
dorse such a doctrine as this, and he trusted that Congress 
would notde it, in order to shield the Presideut from the wide 
andoverwhelming outbreak of public indignation which await- 
ed him from one end of the rountry to the other. ~ Yes, we 
were told that we should be moderate, that we slionld speak in 
terms of mildness and conciliation, and not egince the slightest 
displeasure or disapprobation, at the mostextraordinary course 
which he had taken. Now, he (Mr. L.) wouid tell gentlemen 
that they mightcry “peace,” “peace,” but there would be nu 
peace, This nation would instantly be convuised to its very 
“centre, andthe “slaw, unmoving finger of scorn,” whether in 
high places or low places, would be pointed at the President 
for his treachery to the nation and to the Whig party that 
elected him, This might be regarded as strong language. and 
he admitted it was, but it was the language of truth and of just 
indignation. He had spoken of John Tyler, as a public man, in 
such terms as he and every one else hada right to speak, under 
the strong provocation he had given to al! who detested perfidy 
and baseness, whether in private or public life. 

The gentleman from Virginia [ Mr. Giumer] has told us (con- 
tinued Mr. L.) that if Mr. Tyler ha’, at the commencement of 
‘this session, given in his adhesion to Mr. Clay, all would have 
been wei!—that we should have had na difficulty, and that the 
question ofthe succession has had much to do with our present 
difficulties. Mr. Clay’s friends, so far as I know, have nat act- 
ed with any view to the succession; we are content to leave that 
matter tothe people, and in good time they will att 
We hear much of personal rivalry. Who, Lask, eve 
of John Tyler’a being a rival of Henry Clay? The idea is 
preposterous, Compare Jobn Tyler to Henry Clay! How, 
andin whatparticuiar are they alike? Sir, John ‘Tyler resembles 
Henry Clay asthe lowliest barn-yard fowl resembles the proud 
bird of Jove, the messenger of the gods, when he plumes his 

- wing for the clear upper sky, and bathes his plumage ia the 
summer cloud. Gentlemen may speak of Henry Clay in con- 
nection with the title of legislative dictator, but they do not af 
fect the well-earned reputation of that brightest, noblest, and 
purest of living patriotsand statesmen. He needs no eulogy 
from me or defence before the nanon. During the whole of 
this session his conduct has been any thing rather than dictato- 
tial, . He has steadily pursned a course of policy in strict ac- 
cordance with his known principles and opinions, in furtherance 
of the wishes of nine tenths of the Whig party; and if, m 
this great struggle. he is doomed to fall, he will tall a martyr to 
principles which are as true and unchanging and s:ernal asthe 
attributes of God; he will fall covered by the ruine sf that Con. 
stitution which his whole life has heen devoted to į arve and 

defend—and what prouder monument could mark his r siing 
place? His name is associated with the holiest recollections of 

American history, You, sir, remember the Missouri qresiion 

v-you remember the storm of nullification, and his agency 
ih the settlement of those questions; you renember his n>. 
ble defence of liberty in the South American R: pub. 
lies; and when Greece appealed to the sympathies of free, 
civilized man throughout the whole worid, he held out 
to her the firs: hand of welcome—his was the first voice of en. 
couragement raised in the American Congre s in behalfofsut- 
fering Greece; and the redeemed Greok now mingles the name 
of Clay with the name of Marco Bozarris in his national hatile- 
cey. Sir, whenever the name of Henry Clay is mentioned in 
connection with the President of the United States, he will be 
the candidate, not ofa factious clique, but of the great Whig 

party—the vinmphant and ever-glorions Whig party of 1340. 

Mv. L. said meg might change, party might change, but that 
there was no change in the principles upon which the great 
Whig party came into powet; and he would assert that one of 
the great measures of policy advocated at the recent Presiden. 
tial cauvaes, at least in his own district, was, “Bank or no Bank,’? 
And notwithstanding that nine-tenths of the Whig party are in 
favor of the establishment of a National Bank, as he had already 
remarked, President Pyler had chosen to veto both the bills to 
effect so desirable an object. John Tyier, it seemed, was dis 
posed to establish the one-man Government in the most odinus 
form. Whom hai he counselled with? He (Mr L.) insinuated 
nothing; he made the charge that John Tyler desired to establish 
the one man principle in this Government; and he niade this 
charge, based upon the fact that not one of his confidential ad. 
visers, notone of his Cabinet, ever saw the message be sent to 
this House yesterday, until they saw it here What, he (Mr. L ) 
would ask, would the American people think of the conduct of 
President Tyler, who had declined to consu't with his constitu. 
tional advisers an so grave and importam a question as this was, 
and yet permitted an individual who sat in this Fall to see what 
th contents of the message were, a portion of which had actu: 
ally appeared in the New York Herald three or four days before 
the Message was delivered to this House? Now, he would not 
say that the Jetter-writer wrote the message, because, God 
knew, it would add uothing to the gertleman’s reputation, 

He repeated, what he understooil to be the fact, that not one, 
even the humblest, of Presivent ‘fylers Cabinet, ever saw the 
Message until it vas read in this House! This was a most ex: 
traordinary course of proceeding—one withous a parallel in the 
history of the G.-verrment, and one that reflected any thing 
but credit on a man who could treat his consitiutional advisers 
with such disrespect and ind:erence—ennsiituri anal advisers, 
too, many of whom were very highly distinguished for their 
genius, their learning, and their ardent patriotism, and before 
wom John Tyter himself wouid stand abashed, as in the pre- 
sence of sunerior intelligences, T Cabinet was composed 
of some of the most abie and talented men of the great Whig 
party; ani yet they were to be treated in this cool and contemp- 
tunus manner by a mau “dressed in a linie brief authority,” 
and who aecidenta' ty, and unfortunately for the country, be- 
came President of the Unitel States. John Tyle! was fastened 


on to the tall of the Whig ticket, like a small boat to the stern 
of a gallant ship, as he might mak 


e contrast as in reference 
Ron, Who, won'd jaqui knew any 
wha Tylers principias being ntrary to 
ry} And vet pow he sets up bis opininns 
Ín opposition to who elevated him to power. He said ip 
hs urssaze that this question of a Sank wag the mest embar- 
Tassing cag that ha come before hin: since his iss‘al‘ation into 
Office. that it was the greatest difficulty he had. Wes, it was a 
difficulty over which John Tyler wonid never get. Of Mr 
Tyler, privatel., he knew nathing, and had no desire to knew 
any thing; but, actiag in his official capacity, he (Mr. L.) knew 
more than he could have wished to know, He would not name 
that man in connection with Arnold, Burr, and Hull, but would 


to the lamented Har 
thing at that time of 
tuose of the Whi 
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leave it to others to say, to the country to declare, whether or 
not the name of “John Tyler” ought io be added to the list, for 
having thwarted the wishes and violated the principles of the 
Whig party, who placed him in power. 

He (Mr. Lane) could not have allowed the present opportu- 


nity to pass by without saying something on this important sub- 
ject. With regard to what had been said by his colleague, 
[Mr. Paorrrr,] he woud only say that not doubt that gentle nan 
represented his constituents as honesily as he (Mr. L.) did bis 
own. However, ths people must determine as to who was 
right, and who was wrong. Mr. L. after having given a history 
of what has taken place at the present session in relation to the 
establishment of a Bank, said that ibe people believed them- 
selves to have been betrayed, and artfully deceived, and that 
their indignation knew no bounds. What right had John Tyler 
to allow his name tobe put on tre Whig ticket, ifhe nota 
Bank man? He (Mt. L.) voted for him under the conviciion 
that he would feel himself bound by the decisions of the 5u- 
preme Court. But now the records were searched in order to 
8 10W that ho was notin favor of a Bank; and they had been told 
that when Mr Ciay’s nomination was rejected at the Harrisburg 
Convention John Tyler shed tears! Yes, shed tears! And af. 
ter all, it was attempted to be proved that he was not then a 
Bank man! Did he not retain General Harrison's Cabinet? 
And what man of common sense was there but knew that the 
Bank question was to be the first one to be acted upon? Aft 
ter reading his first mes: he (Mr. L.) began to distrust bis 
devotion tothe Whig principles. He thought he had seen in it, 
Jnarking under a special guise, something hinting at the ex- 
ercise of the veto power when an opporunity should ofer. 

Mr. L. next noticed the various objections taken by the Pre- 
sident to both the bills which he had vetoed, and commented 
parucnlarly on the last message. Trey had passed two bills, 
supposing that they would incet all his ebjections; but he had 
vetoed both of them. And now he asked that Congress might 
give him three months’ grace—three months’ time for deep and 
deliberate reflection on this subject! Well, as Congress were 
about to adjourn, it might be as well to let the qnestion rest til 
the next session; but his firm conviction was, that. solocgas 
John Tyler was President of the Uniied States, the country 
would get hothing approximating to a Bank, though it might 
possibly get a Sob-freasury, with “ihe specie clause in it.” 
John Tyler was President by accident and chance; but he might 
rely upon it that, in four years hence, they would put him out, 
though notby chance. De had spoken of his great respect for 
the popular will Nowhe (Mr. LANE) cnly wished it had 
been expressed more substantially than by means of vetoes, and 
that he had taken some more acceptable mode of showing bis 
cevotion to the Constitution and to the welfare of the people. 

He (Mr. L.) endorsed every word of the very excellent 
speech of the gentleman from Virginia, (My. Borrs,] on the 
veto message. He expressed, on reflection, his full concurrence 
in what had fallen from the gentleman from Tennessee, al- 
though he had dissented from him at the time. With respect 
to the President, he did not know that he had spoken of him in 
a more severe and caustic manner than he deserved: and When 
he (Mr. L.)retarned to his constituents, he would tell them that 
Jobn 4 yler was no longer an exponent of Whig principles; that 
he had trampled them under foot, and acted basely and treache- 
rously tothe Whig party. Who. he should like to know, would, 
after shis, look upon John Tyler as an exponent of Whig prin- 
ciples? He, for one, would not. Ke ir. L.) had, in making 
these few remarks, endeavored to discharge his duty to himself, 
to his constituents, anid tothe country, Phere mighi bea time, 
when moderation ceased to be a virtue. and when it would 5a 
criminal to withhold the expression of a man’s honest and just 
indignation at an act which would be regarded as one of the 
greatest curses in the history of our counu y., 


een A SORE CTE SEED 
SPEECH OF MR, BARNARD, 
CENEY YORK, 

In the House of Representatives, August 6, 1841—On the 
bill to incorporate the subscribers to the Fiscal Bank of the 
United States. 

Mr. BARNARD made the folowing remarks: 

He said he was in favor of a National Benk, which he held 
to be inc ‘snensable both for the Government and the country. 

It was indispensable to the Government; firsi, as an agent for 
keeping, transferring ane di bursing the public money; and, 
next, to furnish a convernile medium of exchange and pay- 
ment of equal value in ail parts of the United States, 

lt was indispensable to the country; first, to supply a neces- 
sary instrument of trade and commerce, in the shape of a 
convertible paper currency of uniform value; and, next, by its 
example and its power, to bring the Bank note circulation of the 
States into a sound condition, and to equalize the domestic ex- 
changes, 

Ishall not, said Mr. B. arguethe constitutional question. Why? 
Because there is no such quesion left to argue. If Congress 
now deeras it necessary 2nd proper to establish a Bank, the ar- 

Her in the case. appoimed by the Constitution itself for this 
express purpose. has already pronounced that it is and will be 
established by comretent eonsciiuiional authority That judg- 
ment Ca-nsi be reversed, The court i reverse it, or 
interfere with it any manner. Its reg judicata. The jude. 
ment of that tribunal, pre ed cn two memoralle OCCASION S, 
was. thatthe Bank jnrarnerated in 1816 was constitutional; in 
other words, that in 1316 Congress had the power, under the 
Constisusien, to establisi such a Bank; and ifthat power existed 
in 1816, it exists now, since I am not aware that the Constitu- 
tion has had any powers stricken out af it between that period 
and the present. By che judem nt ef the Supreme Court, to 
whom this authority is expressly committed, it is now a part of 
the Constirotion, as much as if it was Written down anonest its 
provisions thai Congress has: he Power to incorpusatea Pational 
Bank whenever it sha!l deem it necessary and proper te do so 
for the purpose of carrying into effect any of the powers vested 
in the Government. 

Sir, I cannot, at this day, argue before this House for the pow- 
et (oestablish a Ba T would as soon argue for the power of 
Congress to Jay and co'lect taxes; for the power ta borrow mo- 
ney; for tie power to regulate commerce; or for the power to 
declare war 

New Y 1k ones passe? a law siving to certain of her citizens 
the exclusive Privilege of nay ng the Hudson river and other 
waters by steam. The Suprenis Court of the United States pro 
nounced the law unconstitutional and void, Sir, I would as 
soon undertake to argue for the validity of that law, with a 
view of having it carried into effect in spite of the Supreme 
Ccurt and of this Government, as I would concede, by implica- 
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tion, that there remains any question of constitutional power in 
regard to a Bank, to argue about, i n g 

Toargue for the constitutional power of Congress to establish 
a Bank, is to admit that it is an open question. L is to doubt 
the power of the Supreme Court to decide the question; itis to 
doubt the authority of the Constitution, which refers the ques, 
tion to that tribunal; it is to doubt the existence of the Court, 
and the existence of the Constitution, and the existence of this 
Government. Sir, it is treason—moral treason—aiming-at the 
hfe of the fairest form of Government ever yet devised, and 
which cannot be destroyed or paralyzed without more mischief 
to human rights, to human liberty, to human improvement, and 
human happiness, than the combined’ power and machinations 
a the tyrants and enemies of freedom on earth could accom. 
plish. 

l agree that any member of this House, and any person hay. 
ing to pass upon’ the question in the progress of legislation on 
the subject. liberty to refuse his assent to the creation ofa 
Bank, on the ground that itis inex pedient to exercise the power, 
He may say that, in his opinion, the power was not, or was not 
intended, to be given; and the Supreme Court ought never to 
have made the decision which it has made; and he may say that 
he will not be one to aid in exercis: g that power. And he may 
say ali ihis precisely on the same ground on which an honora. 
ble member of this House, suppose from the State of South 
Carolina, may argue against the expediency of imposing duties 
on imports for the support oi Government, as involving an im» 
ploper and dangerous exercise of power on the part of the Fre. 
deral Government. But to argue or to assume, if Congress 
shall now deein ic necessary and proper to make a Bank, and 


shall make a Hank accordingly, that it will be the exercise of a 
power which Congress does not possess—this is just to argue 
that the Constitution is no Constitution, and the Government 
no Government; itis to resolve things at once into their origi. 
nal elements. 

Sir, said Mr. B when I speak of a National Bank, I mean a 
Bank established by the nauonat authority, holdng ig exis. 
fence and atlits powers and faculties under the authority of the 
National Government— iis whole existence, in whatever form 
or forms, wherher in the shape of Bank or of branches And 
itis not necessary, in my judgment, in erd-r to give the insti. 
tution the requisite constituuonal sanction, that one part of it 
should be created by this Goverament. and another part by 
some other Government; that the trunk should be referable to 
the paternity of Federal vigor, and the limbs to the paternity 
ofthe States. Such a bank—the child, perhaps, of twenty. 
six or seven fathers—begotien on Abstraction, herself a prude, 
who shows her virtue in this particular instance by desiring to 
Inarry with twenty-six or seven husbands, instead of beirg 
satisfied with one—such a bank would not be more constr 
tutional than one owing its whole existence to Federal legis- 
lation, bu: Jess constitutional, just to the extent to which its 
existence or jis powers should be made to depend on any other 
authority, : 5 

1 do not say that such a Bank would be unconstitutional, but 
I say it would be less constitutional than a National Bank 
onghtto be. A Bank which should heve no power to estab- 
lish abranch in any State, without the assent of such State, 
would be only haifa National Bank. And if we make a Bank 
with power to establish branches inthe States, by ne 
the assent of the States when no dissent is expressed, an 
then giving written notice that, in case of snch dissent, Con. 
gress will, notwithstinding, esiablish branches within the ter- 
Viory or such dissenting States whenever it shall deem it ne- 
cessary and proper to do so-—-doing this, we trifle solemnly 
with our own power, and mock that of the States at the same 
moment. ; 

Bu’, sir, I must here be allowed to say that on this point, I 
cannot agree with the view presented to day in the brithant 
speech of the honorable member from Kentucky (Mr. MAR- 
SHALL] nor with that just offered to the commiitee by the gen. 
t eman from Massachusetis[Mr, ADAMS ] I cannot discover 
that the actof a State Legislature, expressing the dissent of 
such Siate to the establishing of a branch of a National Bank 
Within its limits, is repealed. as was insisted by the genien an 
from Kentucky, by a Subseqent law of the National Vegisla. 
ture establiching a branch in that State. The law of the See 
would fall, as a nullity from the beginning, just because the 
State never had the constitution power to enact such a Jaw; 
and the law of Congress, being a constitutional law, would 
stand as the paramount Jaw of the land. Tfary conflict shou'd 
arise, it would refer itself at once. in the usual way, tothe Su. 
preme Court of the United States, and its decision would be 
final. There is, in my opinion, no ground or pretence for say- 
ing that, in the case supposed, the act and acion of this Go- 
vernment would be an atiemptto bring its power to bear and 
Operate direcily on the State, asa separate and independent 
community. lt would be likeall o her legislation of this Gos 
vernment within its awn sphere—a legielaticn acting on pers 
sons, and not on States. Sir, a State law of diseetit, Jike that 
supposed, passed ufier the passing of che bill on your table, 
would have just so much authority, vitality, and force, as asi- 
milarlaw would have, enacied by a Biare before and in anticis 
pation of the creation ofa Bank by Cengress—justso much, and 
no more, 

„Nor, Mr. Chairman. am I able to see how there is, in the pro- 
vision referred to—objectionable as it certainly is—any assu mpe 
tion of peower by this Government for the purpose of confer- 
ring it on the States, which, L think was the position taken by 
the eminent gentleman from Massachusetts. As Tread this 
provision, jtamounts to this, and nothing more: We gravely 
inform the States that they may, if they please, go through 
with the form of declaring their assent or dissent to the exer- 
cise of the proper powers of this Government in regard to a 
National Back; and, when they have done so, this Government 
willdo its own constitutional duty.in is own time andits own 
Way, without any regard whatever to any thing done by any 
Stateon the subject. That isthe whole of this notahle provi- 
sion as] understand it—a provision certainly in no way partie 
cularly creditable to the legislation ofa wise nation. 

Now, (ssid Mr. B Jas J have said. this sort ef legislation is, 
fo my mind, legs creditable and constitutional than it ought 
10 be—a kind of halting an? crippled legislation, imping ef on 
three legs, instead! of standing on all fours yet, if there be ary 
body whose voire in favorota Bank at this time is indisdensa- 
bie, and whose constitutional scruples can he satisfied in this 
Wey. and canno: be silenced in any wey short of this, why, sir, 
fo? one, I will try to be reconciled to it; butit shall be, as I now 
declare it to be, under protest, 

Sir, there is a goodly company of us who are required to make 


this concession—a concession which comes near toan inadmis- 
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sible sacrifice. There is no question upon which the Whig 
party throughou: the United States is so wholly united in opi- 
nion as in regard to the constitutionality and necessity of a Na- 
tioual Bank. Iverily believe that the constitutional power is 
not doubted by one in one hundred thousand of that party. The 
Opposition are equaily united in apolitical opinion against ine 
constitutional power, though itis not to be doubted that very 
much of this is merely political. How many are there, then, 
out ofthe millions of voiersin this Union who have constitu- 
“tional serupies ou this subject which could be satisfied and re- 
moved by any such provision as has been inserted in this bili 
for that purpose, or any other provision, indeed, whieh we have 
heard of in the course of this session, suggested for such a pur- 
pose? Sir, if a poli of ine whole; copie was taken, I do not ve: 
heve there could-be found one hundred such persons, all told— 
no, nor ten, who are capable of forming an independent opinion 
on the subject And Jor this, less than a handful of persons, 
we propose to make this large and liberal concession. I trust 
events willshow that such a concession, made under circum- 
stances so extraordinary, will be met with some litile show of 
the same liberal spirit ia which it is offered. 

Mr, B. then proceeded to remark that, as the committee were 
engaged in makinga Hank, he would say something on the sub- 
ject of banking, why banks were necessary, the evils of banks, 
and what remedies there were, if any, for these evils. 

He began this topic by saying that something besides metal 
money wasindispensable to commerce and a commercial com- 
munity; though he held that metal money was also indispen- 
sable. 

Gold and silver, having an actual value equal to their cost in 
labor and capital, and not being subject, like most other articles, 
to great and sudden variations tn price on account cf irregula- 
rity in the supply, were fitted, first, to be a common medium for 
comparing and ascertaining relative values; and, next, to bea 
common medium of exchange and payment. As such they 
were used, and had long been used, by all civiiized nations; and 
they formed an interuational currency. ‘They were the money 
of the commercial world. 

But the metals in use as money are difficult to count, to keep, 
to carry, and to transmit; they are expensive, and, as money, 
are utterly unproductive; and, if there was nothing else in use 
as currency, their price would fluctuate enormously, with a va- 
riable demand, supposing it possible that trade could be carried 
Onatall as itnow Is. 

But it would not be possible to carry on trade and commerce ex- 
tensively with gold and silver only for currency. The imporvand 
export tr:de of the United States amounts to 250 or 300 millions 
a year. The annual production of our industry is supposed to 
be not less than 2,000 millions, andthe sum of our internal 
trade, which includes necessarily all the foreign export and im- 
port trade, cannot be | ssthan 500 or 800 millions a year. Now, 
if one part was actually used in each separate transacticn, or in 
settling balances between each separate set of dealers, there 
would be no such thing as calculating the amount which would 
be wanted, especially when it is considered through how many 
hands the seme articles of trade and exchange often pass. Of 
course, it would be impossible to count, keep, carry. or trans- 
mitsuchan amount of specie. Not one-fifueth part of the 
trade could be carried on that now is, and production would 
almost whoily cease; or, if it is possible to conceive that 
tra ie could be carried on extensively in the way suggested, the 
very cost of the medium of exchange wonld produce an en- 
hancementof prices which cou'd not be tolerated. 

Well, said Mr. B., necessity has driven the commercial world 
to some very simple and effectual expedients‘o obviate the in- 
conveniences arising from the exclusive use oi metal money. 

In carrying on external and ‘oreign trads, resort is had to 
what are called bilie of exchange. These are simply a paper 
title to so much coin, or bullion, as may be expressed on the 
face of the paper in the hands of the drawee. The hoider is 
satisfied to be the owner of the metal, and as he generally him- 
self holds it merely tor sale and transter to somebody else, he 
does not trouble himself about the actual possession. This, 
indeed, is the very inconvenience which is to be avoided in the 
transaction, A buys the title ot B,to transfer it to C, who may 
tranfer it to D, and go it may be transmitted through the whole 
alphabet. A hundred payments may be made with the same 
pill, and the last holder, presenting it for payment, instcad of 
taking the coin, may finally prefer to (ake another bill, drawn 
on some other and distaat place and person. We send abroad 
from this country on sale, a hundred ora hundred and forty 
millions of property in a year, and buy from abroad and bring 
in about as much more, and the whoie amount of specie sent 
or brought in may be ten millions. Itis only the geceral ba- 
lances, as a general thing, that are paid in specie. 

In domestic trade and dealings, resort is had to three modes 
of making payments, by whieh the necessity of employing and 
handling metal maney isavoided. One is by bills of exchange, 
as in foreign trade, Another is by deposites m bank, and the 
simple transfer of credits on the books of the bank from the ac- 
countof one man to the account of another, on the authority cf 
a bit of paper called a check. I think f have seen it stated 
that payments are sometimes made in the city of New York 
alone, in asingle day, in and through the banks, and chiefly by 
this mode, to the amount of ten millions. Another mode of 
payment is that with which we are all so famiiiar, by tle ciz- 
culating notes of banks. A , 

These circulating notes of banks, just hi ke bills of exchange, 
are a mere paper title to coin to the ho-der, and: are transfera- 
ble, with that titte, by mere delivery, from hand to hand, Such 
a note may be, and often is, kept in active circulation, making 

ayments all the while, for years and years together, before it 
is returned tothe bank which issued it; and it may finally re- 
turn, not on a demand for tha coin, but in payment of debt due 
by the holder tothe bank. These notes are easy to count, to 
keep, to carry, and to transmit. They save th» cost of metal 
money; and, when legitimately employed, they tend to pre- 
vent fluctuations in the. price of the precious metals, and thus 
make it a better medium or measure of comparative values 
than it couic otherwise be, ‘They are employe! as money, 
and answer ali the uses of circulating monty. Each individual 
receives them, not to retain or hoard them, nor with any in- 
tention, generally, of getting possession of the coin to which 
they are the title, but to pat them off again in the same way, 
in paymenis. And hence it follows, tov, that when the whole 
amount of these notes in circulation at any particular period 
are-not in excess. that isto say, when there are no more of 
them than are sufficient for actual use in the way of paymenis 
as money, there will be and there can be little or no demand 
for coin upon them, the issuers being sound and unsuspected. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, to supply to the community these 
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of exchange, places of deposite, and circulating notes, there 
musl be whatarecalled banksand bankers. With us, in this 
country, these banks exist, generally, in the form of corpora- 
tions. Every Statein the Union has established thei, on ite 
own independent authority; and we have some eight or nine’ 
hundred of them in all. Established by many independent 
powers, they exist under various regulations. Some of them, 
of course, are good banks, and others are very bad. Some of 
them, having issued their notes, are unable or unwilling to re- 
deem them in specie when demanded, and of course there isthe 
most wretched want of uniformity in the value of tbe notes 
which are used as money in the different paris of the country. 
The whole currency and exchanges of the country are thus 
broken up and deranged, and along with them the trade of the 
country also 

Currency, Mr. Chairman, is an instrument of trade and com- 
merce; and the regulation of trade and commerce belongs to 
the Federal Government—a duty which the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot perform without regulating the currency. Be- 
sides, sir, this Government itseif lives by commerce. Duties 
on imports ccnstitute its revenue; and these duties, wherever 
payable, must be uniform; and they cannot be uniform unless 
we havea medium of uniform value throughout the Uni ed 
BSiates. Something besides specie must be used; and, as yet, 
the ingenuity of the world has found out nothing better than 
those expedients to which I have already referred. The only 
circulating medium which a commercial community can nse, 
sv far as human invention has yet gone, is paper in the shape 
of convertible bank notes. And hence arises the duty of this 
Government, according to my apprehension, of establishing a 
National Bank, as the only way in which a currency of uniform 
value throughout the United States can be secured to the coun- 
try. This, once supplied by a National Bank, properly orga- 
nized, the local currencies furnished by the State banks will be 
regulated and equalized also. 

Mr. Chairmaa, itis the first and highest duty of Congress, 
when about to establish a National Bank—to be an exemplar 
for all other banking institutions—to take care that such Bank 
be not tainted, from the very outset, with the vices which manie 
festly belong to so many of those creations which have sprung 
up in the States, 

The practical evils incident to the banking system of this 
country are principally these: the hazards of lors to bil 
holders by the failure of the banks; fluctuations in the amount 
and value cf the currency and of loans, or what are cued 
expansions and contracticns; and, finally, suspensions of sph- 
cie paymeits. The questiun Is, are these necessary evils 
of banking, or may there not be some plain and practical 
provisions by which they may be met and remedied? Let us 
see. 

And, in the first place, let us sce ifthe bill-holders may not 
be made reasonably secure agaiist losses by the failure of 
banks. If a bank have capital actually paid in, and not 
fraudulently withtvawn, there i: at once suppiied a sounda- 
tion of security. The capial cf a bank is for loan; and to 
the extent to which it is put out on loan the most ample secu 
rities are taken, usually in the form of promissory notes or 
bills of exchange, with two or three responsible names oa 
each, Suppose the capital of a bank actually out oi: loan to 
be $100,000; then for each and every partion of it, there is 
held by the bank, paper with two or three goed names on it, 
the whole of which stands, of course, fer the benefit of the 
creditors of the Bank. Now, if the Bank issues circulating 
notes, suppose to an amount not exceeding the amount of the 
capital thus outon loan, it will have also on hand other pa- 
per, with two ur three good names on each piece, to an equal 
amount, taken on the toan of such notes, as money. So, then, 
in eflect and in fact, the Bank would hold securities, doubly 
or trebly strong, to full twice the amount of the notes in cir- 
culation—securiues held, of course, for the benefit of the bill- 
holders, since they must be paid before :he stockholdere can 
withdraw any part of their capital stock, The rule of pru- 
dence, therefore, would be to keep the circulation of a Bank 
strictly within the hmit of the capital stock actually out on 
lean; and if the circulation and deposites, taken together, did 
not exceed that limit, tt would be safer snil. The danger from 
fraud, no doubt would remain; and banks may fail from rob- 
bery, or other misfortune, or from gross mismanagement. A 


system of the strictest inspections and complete publicity are 
indispensable; and with these, and the ebservance of the rule 
just mentioned, bill-holders would Lave as ample security 
against losses as the holders of any description uf property 
whatever have, cr can have. 

To find and establish checks and guards against ruinous ex- i 
pansfons and contractions is generally regarded as being a dif- 
ficult thing, and, perhaps, itis so in fact; though, for myself, I 
do not think it altogether impracticable, 

Overtrading, it must be remembered is as often the cause as 
the consequence of expansions. The problem is, how to pre- 
vent the banks from aggrava‘ing an overaction in business by 
undae issues Itis steadinessin the currency and in business 
that is vired. To reach the whole case we must look after 
the causes of expansions most commonly in operation. 

One cause of expansions is undoubtedly the desire of en- 
hancing the profits of the business of banking. This evil, so | 
jar as this cause is concerned, wouid clearly be reached by | 
iamiting the annual dividentis to stoe lers, and providing | 
for the proper disposition of all surpluses out of their hands. | 

Another cause of expansions is the practice of parting out 
issues, by way of loan. on permanent securities, and on what is 
called accommodation paper, instead of discounting cominercial 
and business paper only. None of these bank loans should ren 
more than ninety days, and renewals should be striclly pro- 
hibited, 

But there is anothor, and, as I think, a principal canse of | 
bank expansions, arising from jhe capital error of suppva 
that a demand for capital can be suppited by currency. Cur- 
rency is not, and cannot be made, productive capital. It is 
money, and iis only use is to facilitate exchanges, and sustain 
the profitable application of labor to capital. One hwisired j 
millions of currency, in the shape of bank noies, might suffice į 
for the whole United States in a errtain condition of the business 
of the country, while there would, at the same time, be thou- 
sands of millions af captial employed in producuan. The de- 
mands of business are chiefly for capital, with only a small pro- 
portion of money. The cotten-grower wants land and hands; 
the manufacturer wants Cotton and wool; the mechanic wans 
Jeather, wood, and brass, aud so on. body borrows bank 
money ta keep, but to eirculate. 

The evil in the case here suggested is, that there js an undue 


iis j proportion of circulation to the amount of productive capital 


loaned or employed in business. The tendency in our banking 
ayatam is always ro this excess; bow is it io be restrained aad 
limited? y 

With a few banks only, cach having but a moderate capital, 
their circulation is necessarily great in proportion to the sum of 
their loans. ‘Fhe demands for credits—for productive capitale- 
are, Lowever, in such a case, clamorous and increasing, and are 
very apt to be met by more isstics and more circulation. Bue 
this docs noi supply the want. Jtis capital that is wanted; and 
the plain and obvicus course is to increase loans, not of circula- 
tion, (except in a moderate aud proportionate degree,) but of 
capital, kstablish, then, more banks of solid capital, for the 
result, in experience, always is, that as yuu increase the number 
of banks with solid capital, and the amount of losnsof capital, 
you diminish the relative amount of circulation. I will givean 
example by way of illustration. 

On the Ist January, 1830, there were in Virgiris. four banks, 
having an ageregate of capital (I speuk in round numbers)of 
$5.500.000; their loans were $7,500,00u; and their circulation 
was $3,500,000. 

In Massachusetts, there were at the same time sixty-six banks, 
having an aggregate capita! of $20,500,000; their loans were 
$28,500,000; and their circulation was $4,500,000, 

These figures speak for themselves, and they show plainly 
enough how the excess of circulation, as compared with the 
whee amount of joans, may be brought down, so far as State 
banks are concerned. In regard to a National Bank, I would 
take care, by the terms of its charter, to puta strict and pretty 
narrow limit to the amount of its circulation—that especially 
which should be out on loan—as compared with its loanable 
capital, The way in which this should be done I shall indicate 
directly. 

Expansions, it must be observed, are not of themselves felt 
to be an evil; it is oniy when the period for contractions comes 
rouud, as come it must, that the evil is felt. The necessity for 
contractions is first felt by the banks, by deinands on them for 
specie, or specie tunds. With all sails set, they cannot meet a 
storm: they must shorten sail. This they must do to save 
themselves; and yet. in doing this, calamity falls inevitably on 
the community, The banks have no way of calling in circula- 
tion but by calling in loans, and withholding further accommo. 
dations, How this operation atlects different communities, ac- 
cording as the cireulation, compared with the sum of all the 
Joans, may or may no: be in excess, will be seen by looking at 
the state of theags in Virginia and Massachusetts, as already re- 
ferredto, In Virginia, ifa necessity arose for contracting the 
circulation Gue-ball, the customers of the bank must pay up 
about one quarter of all their accommodations: whereas in 
Massachusetts the circulation mithi be reduced one-balf, while 
of the whole amount ofaccommedations about one twelith part 
only would be reduced. That it is desirabie and important that 
such provisions in reference to our State banks should be made 
as would relieve the community from the extreme oppression 
arising from sndden contractions must be admitted by all. The 
mode in which this may be done, I think, is neither difficult nor 
doubtful. 
jn regard to the National bank, I would guard against this 
evil in another way. Lwould limit the amount of circulation 
which the bank should be at liberty put to out on loon, by 
making it a condition that the loaus ¢f circulation should be ac- 
companied, in the common practice avd business ofthe bank, 
byan equal amount of circulating notes, put out in exchange 
for gold and silver; the specie received in exchange or specie 
funds, to be kept on hand to meet cemands arisiug on circula- 
tion. No objection to this course can arise on the ground that 
it wil diminish profits. The profits shonid be limited to 
reven percent. and this amount over and above all expenses, 
may undoubtedly be realized, with a surplus 10 cover acci- 
dental losses. It will be seen at once that, with the provision 
here suggested, the circulation of the bank might, on a sudden 
run or panic, be drawn down one-half, without diminishing 
the Joans of the bank one collar, 

In case of a run onthe banks for specie, arising from any 
cause, every body must have ahserved thatthe principal, at 
any rate the first danger, comes from depositors; and a little re- 
flection, I think, will enable usto see that this danger is the 
necessary consequence of an unfortunate errorin the conduct 
of the banks in regard to deposites. 

Deposites are of iwo kinds, very distinct in their nature, 
In tue first place, deposites are made in banks to be checked 
upon for current payments by the depositors; in this form 
they are cuurency, and are used as such. An average amount, 
easily ascertained after a liuleexperience, remains in bank for 
this Gbject. Ag ot amountis constantly wanted for currency, 
itis not called for by the depositors; and hence the banks may, 
with perfect safety, loan out the whole of it to their custom. 
ers, These deposites thus become in effect a part of the loan- 
able capital of the bank, while at the same time they form 
the basis on which a system of payments goes on by means 
of checks and the iransfer of credits on the books of the 
bank. 

But there are deposites of quite another descrintion, proba- 
bly, on the whole, quite: qual in amount to those of which I have 
just spoken, These are deposiies placed in bank for safe-keep- 
ing, to await opportu: ities for preStable investments, The 
banks are accustemed «+ loan out these deposites for its own 
profit, to lis OWN Custo Ars; while, at the same moment, the 
ovners themselves are waiting the chance of loaning or invest- 
ing hem, in their own way and for their own profit, The 
banks make them a part of their loanable capital, and theyfare, 
at tie same time, a part of the capital of their depositors, w ich 
they wili employ at the first favorable moment for their own 
use and benefit. If then, there has been an + xpansion of bank 
loans, which the use of ib» se very deposites may have agera- 
vated. anda contraction follows, wit a brisk demand for specie, 
accompanied by a necessary ia'l of prices, It Is pretty sure to 
be one of the first movements for the depositors w withdraw the 
sums which they have standing idle in banks. They may do 
this either from distrust of the banks, or, to speculate on ue 
specie they may draw out, or pecause it wil! then be a profitable 
time to make jnvestments. And. for whatever reason it may 
be. «he withdrawal of these deposites is aly done at thecost of 
(he cosiomers ot the hanks. The accommedations to them 
puust be withdrawn to an equal amount, E 

This mischief may be, aul ongh: to be, wholly avoided; 
especially ina Nauonal Bank. No more than one hal, on an 
average, of all the deposites. should be put outon loan, The 
other half should remein on hand in specie, or specie funds, or 
as speciai deposites. With this regulation, and the one ieferred 
to alreacy in refevence to the circulation, it will be seen that 
the forcegof contractions would be nearly, ifnot wholly, broken; 
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since one-half of the deposites might be withdrawn from the 
Bank, and one-half of the circulation thrown in for redemption, 
without obliging one customer to forego one dollar of hisaccus- 
tomed accommodation. 
saved together. 

I meniioned, Mr, Chairman, among the practical evils of our 
banking system, that of suspensions. I shall not derain you 
on this point. Thold it to be next to impossthle that there 
should be any suspension of specie payments by banks situated 
like those in Massachusetts, except it be wholly conventional. 
They may suspend by concert with banks elsewhere, as the 
most convenient thing to be done; but I apprehend it would he 
difficult to compel them to a suspension against their own will. 
And as fora National Bank, with the securities which would 
be affurded by the provisions in regard to circalacion and in 
regard to deposites which [ have stated, I donot think it hardly 
within a possibility that the Bank could ever be driven toa 
suspension. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall offer no amendments to the bill now 
on your table. I took the liberty of offering to the House, at 
an early day in the session, my general views on the subject of 
a National Bunk, inthe iorm ofa plan of a Bank. T adopted 
that mode as being the least troublesome to the House. This 
plan was referred to the Select Committee oa the Currency. It 
1s too late now for me to indulge in any expressions of regret 
that the course of action and of events on this great question has 
been such as to preclude as well the Select Committee as the 
House from even considering some of the prudential provisions 
and regulations which are suggested in the plan referred to. 
My hopeand my trust now will be in the administr ation uf the 
Bank, if it shal! go into operation at all. lig safety and its 

` value to the country wil depend very much on the manner in 
which its affairsshall be administered, 

I cannot conclude, Mr. Chairman, without declaring again 
that I shall voie for this bill, only under solemn protest against 
many of its features. 

All reference ot the power and authority of establishing 
branches to the States is to me odious andabominable. F want 
the Federal Government to do its ows business, and perform al! 
ils own duty. 

The policy of locating the principal Bank in the city of Wash- 
ington, to my mind, throws an air of ridicule over the whole 
scheme. When I should learn that the Bank of France was 
about to be transferred from Paris to Foutainbleau, and the 
Bank of Engiand from London to Windsor or the Land’s End; 
that the Barings are about to establish their principal house at 
Oxford, and that Prime, Ward, and King, are goins to remove 
their house from New Vork to Saratoga, or ta the White Sul- 
phur Springs, L should think it time for me to begin to entertain 
the tdea of planımg a National Bank with its parent board of 
direction in the city of Washington. 

‘There are other features in this bill which are to me very of- 
fensive. Iwill mention only one more; that by which forcign. 
ers are excluded from subscribing for or purchasing the stock 
ofthe Bank I cumot tnn my thoughts towards such a policy 
as this, but instantly the vision of the incarnate spirit. of Loco 
Focoism, surrounded bs an innumerable company of bad an- 
gels in the shape of demazognes, rises before me, scowling hor- 
tibly on the spirit of excelence, enterprise, and improvement, 
in whatever form it is presented. Sneh legislation is discredit- 
able to the good sense and intelligences both of the American 
people and of their Representatives. 

But Mr. Chairman, as I have said, I shall vote for this bill, 
indulging the hope and the confidence that we shall hereafter, 
if it becomes a law, be able to amend it, and finally bring it 
into ashape that neither wo nor the country need be ashamed 


of it, 
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LAND REVENUE DISTRIBUTION BILL. 


SPEECH OF MR. BENTON, 
OF MISSOURI, 

In Senate, Friday, August 13, 1841—On Mr. McRo- 
BERTS’s amendment to increase the grants of 
land to each of the new States for objects of in- 
ternal improvement, to an amount that would 
make them equal to the quantity granted to 
the State of Ohio for the same purpose, 

Mr. BENTON begged the aitention of the Se- 
nate, and especially the indulgent hearing of the 
Senators from the old States, while he vindiea‘ed 
the justice of this amendment, aud showed the 
propriety of adopting it. The grants to the new 
States, which the amendment proposed, were not 
gratutities, as some might think, flowing from the 
generosity and depending upon the bounty of Con- 
gress; but were debts of justice, fauly due to the 
new Slates, and depending on principles which 
only needed to be stated in order to be understood 
and acknowledged. The Principle on which they 
depended was, that it was the duty of landholders 
in all countries to assist in making the roads, canals 
and bridges, and keeping them in repair, which fa- 
cilitate comm onications between different parts of 
the country, and give value to the lands which they 
bring into notice and make accessible to ial or 
commercial intergourse. Oa this principie it was 
that the United States, in all their compacts with 
the new Slates, agreed to pay them three per 
centum on the amouat of fand sales within 
the S:a‘e; for making roads and canals toithin 
the Siaie; and to expend two per centun for 
roads to the Stat; and, in consideration of those 
per centums, the new States agreed not to intefere 
with the primary disposition of the soil, nor to iax 
ihe lands while they remained the property of the 
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United States, nor for five years after they wei 
sold. 'Fhese were the compacts and the principle 


on which they were made; and it was soon found 


that they were very bad bargaias for the new States, 
which had given up invaimable privileges of Sove- 
reigniy in exchange for the insignificant consi- 
deraton of these liile percentums. It was lile- 
rally a case in which the birth-right had been sold 
for a mess of pottage. The clear right of taxation 
aione, to say noihing of the coniested right to the 
vacant land wi:hin her limiis, (which Lam free to 
fay [never claimed,) though Congress deemed it 
of sufficient moment to guard against the State 
claim by a clause in the compacts: leaving cut 
this claim, which the compacts put to rest, and 
only looking io the unconiested right of taxation, 
and it wasclear that every Siate lostin the nen- 
taxabilitv of the public lands some fifty or an hun- 
dred times as much as she received in the little per 
centums upon the sales; only three per centum of 
which could be spent within her own limits. [f the 
right of taxation had continued, the public lands 
would have been subject to all the taxes which fell 
upon pr:vate property: State tax, county tax, read 
tax, bridge tax, and every thing, By the compacts 
all this was given up; and it was soon found tbat 
an invaluable privilege had been surrendered for a 
song. 

Obio was the oldest of the new States with which 
these compacis were made; and she was the first 
to feel the injustice of them, and to demand addi- 
tional indemnity from the United States. She de- 
manded grants of land for the purposes of internal 
improvement; and her demands kave been granted 
to the amount upwards of a million of acres. Ine 
diana was the next oldest, and her demands have 
been granted to the amount of about 800,000 
acres. Alabama and Illinois, the next oldest 
States, have received, one about 400,000 and the 
other about 600,000 acres; but all the younger 
S'ates, Missouri, Arkansas, Michigan, Loni- 
siana and Mississippi have received nothing, or 
next to nothing; not because they did not apply 
for their rights, but for reasons which { shall pre- 
sently explain. 

The bill now before the Senate proposes to allow 
to such of the new States as have received less 
than half a million of acres, as much as, in addi- 
tion to what they have received, will make half a 
million; the effect of which would be, to grant no- 
thing to Indiana and Illinois, which have received 
more than half a million; and to confire the grants 
to Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Missouri and Michigan. hese six States, in re- 
ceiving the amounts allotted them by the bill, 
would still receive upwards of half a million less 
than Ohio received, upwards of a quarter of a mil- 
lion less than Indiana received, and about one 
100,000 acres Jess than was granted to Hlingis. 
This isan inequality which no reason can justify, 
or apology excuse. The amendment of the Sena. 
tor from Illinois [Mr. MecRoprars] proposes te re- 
medy this inequality, and to increase the grants of 
each of th enew States to the same amount which was 
granted to Ohio; which was about 1,140,600 acres, 
To do justice to his motion I will read it. Itisia 
these words: : 


“There shall be granted to each of the States of Hlinois, In- 
diana, Michigan, Missouri, Arkansas. Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and Albama, a quantity of land which, wgether with the 
amount such State has already veceived, exclusive of the 16th 
sections for school purposes, shall be equal to the quantity 
granted by Congress to the State of Ohio; io wit, to the State 
of IHinois, four hundred and hinety-two thousand acres; to the 
State of Indiana, two hundred and eighty-eight thousand acres; 
to the State of Michigan, one million and thirty-seven thousand 
acres; to the State of } issouri, one million and forty-eight thou- 
sand acres; to the State of Arkansas, one million and forty thou- 
sand acres; to the State of Louisiana, one million ninety-seven 
thousand acres; to the State of Mississippi, one million and 
ninety-five thousand acres; to the State of Alabama, six hundred 
and seventy-two thousand acres; and a similar quantity to that 
granted to Ohio, shali be granted to each State that may here- 
after become a member of the Federal Union: Provided, That 
ifthe said quantities shall be found ta he inaccurately stated in 
this act, then, and in that case, the true quantities to be granted 
shall be ascertained at the General Land Office.” 


Sach is the amen ment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Mlinois, and which it is my purpose to de- 
tend and support. In my opinion it ought to pre- 
vail. The clause in the Land bill which makes 
these grants, onght to be struck out, and the 
amendment inserted; and before I proceed to give 
farther reasons for this opinion I will exhibit the 


difference between the bill and the amend. 
ment, and thé Joss to the new Slates by the 
bil, in a tabular form, which will make it clear 
and striking, 


THE TABLE. 
Receives under Ree -ives under Loss to each 


the bill, theamendment. under the bill. 
Indiana, -= 239,000 288.000 
Tilinois, - 492,000 492,009 
Missouri, 500,000 1,048,000 548,000 
Michigan, 500 000 1, 37,000 537.000 
Arkansas, 500 000 1,040,000 540 000 
Mississippi, 50 ,0v0 3,095 000 595,000 
Alabama, 100,000 672.000 572 600 
Louisiana, 500,000 1,097,000 597,000 


This is the difference between the bill and the 
amendment, and this the loss to the eight States 
named; and the same loss may be exiended to 
the Territories of Florida, Wisconsin and Iowa, 
which, on becoming States, are to receive the same 
quantities of land for objects of internal im proves 
ment which this bill may grant to the new States 
exclusive of Ohio. The difference is great—the loss 
heavy—and what reason can be assigned for 
ii? None upon earth, except the one which no 
member chcoses to assign; and that is, that it 
would lessen the distributive shares to the old 
States! It wouid take about four millions of acres 
to make gocd the quantities to the eight new States, 
and abour million and a half to make them good 
to the three Territories; in all about five and a half 
millions of acres, and would diminish to that ex- 
tent tbe amount of the distribution fund! This is 
the only reason that caa be given for opposing the 
amendment. Itis certainly a smail reason, and a 
vile one, but cne of some weight in.a ease of plun- 
der—in the case of the strong plundering the 
weak, as this is—and therefore is the only assign. 
abie reason for the injustice perpetrated in the case 
befcre us. 

AIl the reasons which sustained the grants to 
Ohio, apply with equal force to the other Sates; . 
and the principle on which her grants turned wou'd 
give a muck larger quantity to each of the other 
States. The reason was, the tots! inadequacy of 
the three per centums io compensate for the loss of 
taxes on the public lands during the whole period 
that they remained unsold, and for five years there- 
afier; and the obligation which the Uniied States 
was under, as the great landholder in the State, to 
contribute her fair propertion to the construction 
and repair of the roads, bridges, and canals, which 
were so advantageous to her own property, This 
reason is just as strong in the other States as in 
Ohio, and the principle of it would demand larger 
grants for them than for the State of Ohio; for all 
the other States contained much more public land, 
and some of them twice, and nearly ihree times, 
as that State did. The public land belonging 10 


| the United States in Ohio never exceeded about fif- 


teen millions of acres, The great reserves to Vire 
ginia and Connecticut, and other reservations, and 
previous grants, cut deep inio the public domain in 
ihe State, and left the United States litle more than 
two-thirds of its superficial content. The area of 
the State is but twenty-five millions of acres, while 
that of other new Siates is from thirty to near forty 
millions, and all belonging to the United States. 
Missouri contains near forty millions of acres, 
nearly allof which is, or was, public jand; and, 
upon the same principle that Ohio received above 
one million of acres for fifieen millions held by the 
United Siates within her limits, Missouri should re- 
ceive two and a hait millions of acres upon the 
quantity neid within her limits, ‘The same of the 
other new States, each of which would reccive two 
millions of acres, or more, upon the same principle 
that Ohio received one. Yet this bill offers but 
half a million; and the Supporters of the bill op- 
pose the increase of that quantity to the million 
and a fraction which Ohio received. In other 
words, the bill offers about the one-fourth of what 
the unsatisfied States are entitled to receive. We 
ask for the half, and we are denied. This is injus- 
lice~-flagrant, erying injustice—and no excuse or 
apology ean be made for it, except the sordid con- 
sideration of not diminishing the fund for distribu- 
lion. : 

I say it is the only reason; for the pretext of 
alarm tbat the bill will not pass if itis made any 
better for the new Siates, is all a joke—milk for 
babes, but not meat for men, Not pass! No dan» 
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ger of that! You may raise the tea per centam to 
fifteen or twenty, and ite cl pass It did pass 
for twelve anda half in 1834; and why is it re- 
duced to ten now? You may raise the grants of 
land from half a million o: acresto five millions: 
and it will pass. The distributees will take what 
they can get: it is all a windfall to them! the plun- 
derers will take what they find: it is all clear gain 
tə them: They give nothing, and they get some- 
thing; and though they may be greedy after much, 
they will not be scornful of a little. They will not 
give up the bill because it may lose a part of its 
contents-—the tenth part—or the half—or even the 
nine-tenths. White there is any thing left in it, 
they will stick to it—will hang on—and clamor for 
their shire: so that the alarm argament has no ter- 


conditions. They may make their mark as higa 
as they please: their tariff friends will go it, be- 
Cause the passage of the bill insures the passage of 
anew tarif law. Their political friends will go it, 
because it isa party measure. The lovers of dis- 
tibution wili go if, because they get something, 
Toe friends of State debt assumption, and of the 
Br.tish capitalists, will all go it, because it is the 
entering wedge to assump'ion, and the first fruits 
of foreign inrerference in our domestic legislation. 
No! No! no alarm upon that score ! no danger of 
losing the bill for putting ina little more for the 
new States, It will pass, putin what you may! 
Taose who can vote for such a biil, will take it— 
be the contents more or less. 

And now, how came the quantity of five hun- 
dred thousand acres to be assigned to six of the 
new States, when Ilinois had above 600.000; In- 
diana above 800,000; and Ohio above 1,000,000? 
How came this quantity of five hundred thousand 
to be assigned to Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Missouri, and Michigan, when tbe 
others had so much more; and then these six 
States to have their grants foisted into the Distribu- 
tion bill waen the three others had theirs in sepa- 
Fate bills? And how came this Distribution bill to 
be without these grants when it was first intro- 
duced? How came these strange things to hap- 
pen? [can tell you, sir; andI mean to tell you: 
for itis right that the Senate and the States should 
know all avout ite-the Senate, that it may under- 
Stand what it is dong now--asd the new States, 
that they may know what to demand hereafter. 
Listen then to what I wiil tell, and to what [ shall 
prove as I go, by exact references to the journals 
and to the register of our debates. 

I have then to inform you that these grants of 
half a million of acres cf land to the new States, 
are my propocitions!—that a bill to tnat effect was 
introduced by me (for Missouri alone, the other 
States being added by amendments) about ten years 
ago; and renewed annually afterwards, either by 
myself or some Senator from the New States; and 
always opposed and defeated by the Senator trom 
Kentucky (Mr. Cray] when we proposed it, and 
since adopted by him as a part of his land bil! dis- 
tribution scheme. This is the origin and history 
of these grants; and this [ will now prove to ihe 
Senate by authentic references. i 

Beginning at the session of 1831-2, which wis 
the period of its first introduction, at page 194, of 
the Journal that session, I find this entry: 

“ agreeably to notice given, Mr. BENTON asked and obtained 
leave to bring in a bill to grant to the State of Missouri a cer- 
taia quantity of land, for the purposes of internal improve- 
ment; which was read, and ordered that it pass to a second 
reading.” 

Taat bill was in these words: : 

“ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa. 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That there shall be granted to the State of Missouri the quantity 
of five hundred thousand acres of land, lying withia the limits 
of sald State, to be selected under the direction of the Legisla. 
ture thereof, and to be taken in parcels conformahly to sectional 
divisions and subdivisions, out of any lands which are subject 
to entry at private sale; the said grant to he made on the fol- 
eee connai said lands shall not be sold for a iess price 
than the minimum price of public lands at the time of the sale 
U Secondly. ‘That the proceeds shali be applied to objects of 
internal improvement within the State, namely, roada, bridges, 
canals, and improvement of watercourses, and draining swamps. 

“Thirdly. That the said roads, canals, bridges, and water- 
sourses, when mads, or improved, shall be free for the transpor- 


table, (page 193.) 


tation of the United States mail, and munitions of war, and for 
¿he passage oftheir troops, without the payment of any toll 
whatever.” ` 


vage 197 of he journal saswi that the bill was 
read a secuad time on March 21st, aud considered 
in Committee of the Whole, and referred to the 
Committee on Roads and Canals. Page 312 shows 
that it was reporied back with an amendment, to 
inelude other new States; paze 329 shows that the 
amendment was agreed to; and page 354 shows 
that it was reported to the Senace as amended, and 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time. On 
June 16th it was read a third time; and after being 
read, it was laid npon the table for the remainder 
of the session. The journal shows these proceed- 
ings in relation to the third reading and laying on 
the table: . 

“The bi to geantto the State of Mi tia certain quanti'y 
of land for the purposes cf internal i: ovement, having been 
reported by the committee correctly engrossed, was read the 
third time; and on motion of Mr. Buckner that it be laid on tha 
table, it was determined in the affirmative—yeas 27, nays 13. 
On motion of Mc. Waggaman, the yeas and nays being desired 
by one fifth ofike Senators present, those who voted in the affir- 
mative are: Messrs. Bell, Brown, Buckner, Chambers, Clay, 
Clayton, Dallas. Dickerson, Dudley, Foot, Forsyth, Frelinghuy- 
sen, Hayne, Hill, Holmes, Knight, Mangum, Marcy, Miller, 
Naudain, Prentiss, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, Tomlinson, 
ler, and Wilkins. Those who voted in the negative are: 
Messrs. Benton, Grundy, Hendricks, Johnston, King, Moore, 
Poindexter, Robbins, Robinson, Smith, Tazewell, Waggaman, 
and White.” i ; 

Taus tie bill was laid upon the table—that is to 
say—rej-cted. 

The Register of Debates contains but a brief no- 
tic of the discussion, bat enough to show who was 
the chief opponent ofthe bill. It says: 

“The bill granting to the States of Missouri, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana 500,000 acres of land each, for the Purposes of inter- 
nal improvement, was read a thira time. The subject was dis- 


cussed by Messrs, Woot, Johnston, Benton, Frelinghuysen, 
Chambers, Hendricks, Clay and Buckner.” 


From the skelen given, 1t appears that the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky, the author of the land bill, was 
the principal opponent to it. And thus terminated 
the first attempt to make these half million grants 
to the new States which had not received such 
grants when others did. From this authentic his- 
tory of the origin of the proposition, and the fate 
of the first bill which was brought in, it is eta- 
blished that I was the author of it; and therefore 
am not only cntitled to the honors of paternity, but 
ar the person to answer every question concerning 
it, and especially to give the reason why the 
quantity of 500,000 acres had been the quaniity 
fixed upon as proper io constitute the grant. I, 
who fixed the quantity, can tell the reason why 
that particular quantity was named. It was this: 
that it was about the one-half of what had been 
granted to Ohio; and I believed it best to apply for 
half ata time—thas the application would stand a 
hetier chance to succeed for the half than for the 
whole—and thai the remainder might be had al 
another time. This I state to be the reason; and 
as we got nothing then, and have waited ten years, 
and unit the public lands have been picked over, 
wenow apply for the whole; and if we fail in the 
demand, we shall incessantly renew it until it is 
granted, 
~ Thus terminated the first attempt to make these 
half milion grants. At the session 1832-3, it 
was again introduced by me, (page 61 of the 
Senate journal,) and referred to the Cornmittee on 
Roads and Canai, which never reported it back 
to the Senate. A: the session of 1833-34, the 
same bill was again introduced by me, (sage 37 of 
the journal,) referred, and sot reported back. 
At the session 1834-5, the same bill was again 
introduced by mz, (page 36 of the journal,) which 
was referred to a commivee, reported back, con- 
sidered Dy tbe Senate, and finally laid upon the 
At the session of 1835-6, I 
again introduced the same bill, (page 56 of the 
journa!l,) whica eventually shared the usual fate, 
and was laid on the table, (page279) At the 
ses-ion of 1835-6, I went threugh the same pro- 
cess of introducing the bill, referring, and consi- 
dering, and with the same result, (Senate journal, 
pages 33. 42,173) At a subsequent session ihe 
same bill was introduced, not by me, but by a 
Senaior from one of the new Sates interested; but 
with the same fate which a'tended it before. 

This authentie detail of facts, sustained by ex- 
aci references, proves; 1. That these balf million 
grants originated with me: 2. That they were 


commenced before the Land Distribution bill was 
ever thenaht of: 3 ‘That they were coniinued from 
year to = by me: 4. That ie opposed, 
as omy aroposidoas, Dy ibe Sen Kentieky,’ 
(Mr. Cuay,} :be aa-hor of the Distribution bili: and 
5 Thai he has taken up my bill, just as E drew it— 
quantiues—terms and conditions—and inserted it 
in his bill, and now supports in his -bill, what 
he always opposed in mine! Tais I hold fo 
be unjustifiable in itself—contrary to all fair 
legisixticn—injurious to the new States, whose 
rights have been opposed when resting on 
their own merits, and are now mixed up incon- 
gruously with another bill, to which their grants 
have xo telation, to which their members are op- 
posed, and where they can only be placed for the 
purpose of purchasing support for the Land bill, 
and subjecting to censure the Senators who vote. 
against it. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Alabama, had 
their grants an separate bills, unconnec’ed with 
any o her subject: the remaining States—Missouri, 
Michigan, Arkansas, Mississ ppi, Louisiana, and 
the fractional quantities to {ndiana, Iinois, and 
Alabama—szould be in the same form. Their 
incorporation in this bill is an injury to them—has 
Kept them out of their rights for near ten years, and 
until the lands have been picked and culled 
many times over, and until the giants will 
be worth but a moiety of their value, if accorded 
at the time I brought in the bill. It is, besides, un- 
just to these States to have their bill mixed up wilh 
this Distribution measure—a novel, dangerous, 
unconslituticnal, corrupt, elecuoneering scheme; 
one to which General Jackson refused his sanction, 
and to which it is known the whole body of ihe 
Democratic party is opposed, both on ecnstitutional 
principles and on high grounds of national policy, 
and purity of federal legislaiion. 

These are not new sentiments wita me, nor ut- 
tered here for the first time. I have often uttered 
them befcre—as often asthe Land Distribution 
bill has appeared here, freighted with my bill— 
and particularly in the session of 1833~°4; and L, 
will naw read an extract from a speech then made, 
to show what J then said of it. 

Mr. B then read: 

Extract fron Mr. Benton's speech against Mr. Clay's 
Land Bitl~ Session of 1833—34, 

Mr. B. had examined most of the obnoxious features of the 
bill, hut there was one feature which could not be passed with 
the incidental notice which had been bestowed upon it. It was 
that provision which proposed a donation of land to six of the 
new States. The brief h-story of these land donations was in 
the knowledge and the memory of the Senate. Congress here« 
tofore had grauted one milhon of acres of land to Ohio fer 
roads and canals, and nearly half a million each to the States 
of Indiana, Ilinois, and Alabama, for the same purpose, All 
these grants were made upon the universally understood prin- 
ciple, that the United States, as a great Jandholder in these 
States, paying no taxes, working on no roads and having the 
use of all the State roads for her mails and troops, was bound 
to contribuie lo the general improvement of the country. The 
reason which applied to Ohio, and the other named States, 
applied with equal or greater force in behalf ot Missouri, « 
Mississippi, and Louisiana, each of which had immense 
guantides of public lands within its limits, and had 
never received either donations of land or appropria- 
tions of money, for objects of internal improvement. 
‘To put these States somewhat on a footing with the others, he 
(Mr. B ) at an eariy period of the last s n, had broughtina 
bili to grant to Missouri haif the quantity of jand which Ohio 
had received; the Senators from Louisiana and Mississippi ad- 
ded amendments to make equal grants to their respective States, 
and in this form the bill received the favorable consideration of 
the Senate; was ordered to its third reading; was engrossed, and 
actuaily read a third time, (see Journal, page 355) when it was 
laid upon the table, chiefly by the votes of those who were in 
favor of the Distributicn bill; and afterwards taken up by the 
friends of that bill, Incorporated with it, and additional grants 
allowed to indiana ami I » fo make up their quantities 
equal to halfa million each. ‘she Distribution bill, thug freight- 
ed withthe Missa: ri hill, passed the Senate, was lost in the 
use of Representatives, ard brought forward again at this 
session with the Missouri bill in it, although te (Mr. B.) had 
again introduced it as asenarate measure. To all this proceed. 
ing, Mr. B. expressed his strongest condemnation. His bijl 
was a separate measure resting upon its own merits, no 
way dependent upun the Distribution bill, and entitled to ite 
separate consideration and decision, as the granta to Ohio, 
Indiana aoc Hiaois had been separately decided. Fo prt’ 
it inta the d.stribution bill, was to entangle it in the fate of a bill, 
with which it had no connection,and by which it had been deiayed 
in its passage fora year, and might be delayed as much longer. 
{t was a to lay him under the necessity of voting against hig 
awn bill, as he could not take itin company with the Distribus 
tion bill; and thus furnish a topic for electioneering against him 
in his State—a topic which had been freely used. but without 
any effect; thanks to the intelligence of the people of Missouri, 
who quickly comprehended the manœuvre, and thanks to 
their high spirit, which despised it, The Distribution bill is 
now again depending, with all these grants of land in it, and 
must have av effect upon its passage—- perhaps be the means of 
getting it through. One Senator, at least, the gentleman from 
Mississippi, (Mr, Poindexter,] who advocates the Distribution 
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bill, Jays great stress upon this donation of half a million of 
acres to hisown State, and seems to dread the censure of his 
constituents, ifhe should loge the chance of securing so large a 
grant. though certainly he ought ta be the last person te found 
an arzument of seif-alarm on that circumstance, as it was on 
his own motiomthat this grant to his Srate and the other S ates 
had been incorporated in the Distribution bill. Another reason 
why that Senator should not be uneasy, isthe known facta just 
mentioned, that these separate grants had substantially once 
passed the Senate, when the bill containing them was ordered 
tobe engrossed for a third reading; that they had afterwards 
passed asa partof the Distribution bill; and the sense ofthe Se- 
nate having been thus shown in their favor, there could be no 
doubt of their passage in a separate bill; uniess indeed, it was to 
be admitted that thex were put into the Distribution bill for the 
purpose of creating an interest to carry it tarough—an admis- 
sion so derogatory to the Senate, that i. could uot be believed 
until it was recorded.” 


Tiis is what l said in 1833-4; and events have 
more than justified all that 1 said. The land bill 
passed that year, but was retained by President 
Jackson, and retorned at th: ensuing session, 
with his objections to it; and thus the rew States 
all lost their grants. They wes lost because they 
were in bad company—in acillto wheh there 
were constitutional, and other high otjections, If 
they had been separate, as they ought to bave been, 
the President would have signed the bills which 
contained them, instantly. They have been kept 
in the Land bill ever since—during the succeeding 
term of General Jackson and that of Mr. Van 
Buren—well knowing that either of these Presi- 
dents would sign the bills for the grants separately, 
bat would reject them in the Land sil Ail this 
was contrary to fair Jegislation, and seemed intend- 
ed to throw upon taose Presidents the odiam of 
yejecting grants which the author of the Land bill 
was presenting to the new States, It is now in the 
bill, contrary to all fair legislation; and subjects the 
real friends of the grants to the necessity of op- 
posing them, while their real enemies seem to sup- 
port them. This will make a fine theme for elec- 
tioneering. It will figure finely in party warfare; 
butit will fail now as it kas done heretofore. 
The intelligence of the people will detect the 


mancauvre, and their spirit will despise it. 
The authors of this manœuvre will gain 
nothing by it; and they will be held 


seountable for the loss of the grants for so 
many years past, when so much better land could 
have been obtained to satisfy them. The people 
are not deceived as to the friends and foes of these 
grants. They know that the Democracy are for 
them, and the Federalisis against them. They 
know the purposes for which they are put in the 
Distribution bill, and they despise such purposes. 
The vote upon the impending proposition, will 
show the friends and the fees of the measure. All 
the other new States are entitled, at the least, to the 
same quantity which was granted to Ohio: the 
proposition now impending is to increase the half 
million grants to that quaatily; and the votes to te 
given upon this proposition, withthe exception of 
those from Pennsylvania, (whose Senators are un- 
der instructions) will pretty correctly show who are 
for doing justice ‘o the new Stairs, end who are 
against it. Atthe next:ession tne whole subject 
will come up again. This little triumph, like all 
the other triumphs of Whigery, wiil be of short du- 
ration—lastaboui as long as asummer snow! At the 
next session the new States will appear here again 
—disenthralled from Distribution bills—standing 
upon their rights, and demanding their due. They 
will demand what the Distribution biil refuses 
them: to wit: graduated prices for the public lands 
—a permanent prospective preemption system, 
free from unjust and destructive restrictions—and 
the increased quantities of land which will make 
their grants, at least, equal to the Ohio grant. Iris 
only three months to the next session: we will then 
apply for what is denied us now; and in the mean 
time will take the haif million grants in part pay- 
ment. 


SPEECH OF MR. HABERSHAM, 
OF GEORGIA, 
In the House of Representatives, July 2 and 3, 1841— 
On the Distribuiion and Pre-empticn bill. 

On motion of Mr. W. C. Jounson, ine House 
resolved itself into Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, (Mr. Lawaence of Penn- 
sylvania in the cbair,) oa the bill to appropriate 
the proceeds of the sales of the public lands and to 
grat pre-empiion rights, 


The pending question being cn the mouon of 
Mr. Crirr. rp to sike out the enacting ela use— 

Mr. HABERSHAM said thar he would make 
no apology for intrudiy g upon the attention of the 
committee at this time. He had been sitting here 
through two sessions, and had not occupied, during 
that time, one hour in debate; nor had he occupied 
more than ten minutes of the present session. If 


‘some gentlemen, who were so anxious to save lime, 


but who always took care to be fully beard them- 
selves on every important question, would but oc- 
casionally give asilent vote, and allew others a 
chance to be heard once or twice during the session, 
there would, perhaps, be more time saved than 
there was now. He, therefore, as he had already 
said, would make no apslogy for presenting bis 
views at ins time. His object was to present, in 
as succinct a way as was possible, the motives and 
views which would govern h's vote. He did not 
hope to suggest one Single new argument or new 
idea, for he believed that every argument for of 
against this bill had been already saggesied in the 
debate. Allhe asked was the poor privilege ef 
culling from tha mass of arguments which had 
been made, a few of the reasons why te would 
vote against the bill, My honorable friend from 
Maryland, [Mr. Wm. Cost Jounson] whe intro- 
duced this bill, and opened the debate upon it, 
had, in his concluding remarks, expres-ed the hope 
that the bill would be taken ont of the commitiee 
by the close of the week. Mr. H. said he was cer- 
tainly not dispnsed to see the time of the House 
wasted, nor was he indisposed te see the debate 
closed with the week, for he was among the mest 
anxious to save time; but be thonght that those 
who had had an opportunity of expressing their 
views should be courteous enougu te allow othersa 
like opportunity. 

Mr. H. sai’, I fully concur with the honorable 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Coopsr,] in 
the hope that this nation may use its resonre’s ia 
such manner as to make them the means of adding 
to its prosperity and welfare in every respect. Be 
felt high gratification, as well as pride, in seeirg 
the extraordinary improvements which had been 
made, and were still in progress, in every part of 
the Union. He felt an especial gratification and 
pride in obzerving what bad been done, was doing, 
and would soon be accomp'ished in his own State. 
Ja two or three years al most, the great seaport of 
hit own Staite, Savannah, would enjoy a continu- 
oys steam transportation by way of the Tennessee 
river, from the falls of the Misseuri, the falls of the 
Mississippi, the great northern lakes, and from 
Pitsburg; and by the Alabama river, and by the 
Klint river, with the Galf of Mexico. It was, 
therefore, wilh some reluctance that he would vo'e 
against tbis bill; for, although his State had within 
herself ample resources to accomplish this great 
work, yet, in the present pressure upon her trea- 
sury and her people, her share of these proceeds 
would be convenient, though not absolately necese 
sary, to the completion of her great works; but, in 
this instance, he felt himse!f bound to look to the 
expediency of tbis bill; and, while he was anxious 
that the great work cf internal improvement and 
education in the States chouid go on, yet he was 
unwilling to consent so to cramp and hamper the 
means and resources of the General Government 
as to disable it {rom protecting and defending the 
States from foreiga aggression. 

In presenting his views on this bill, Mr. H. said 
he would, for convenience sake, in reply to the ar- 
gumenis which had been urged in i's favor, censi- 
der that all the arguments which could be so urged 
had been presented in the published speech of his 
friend from Maryland, (Mr. W. C., Icunsow,] who, 
as chairman of the committee, had cpened the de- 
bate on this bill. That, from the. distinguished 
talent and great ingenuity of his friend, and from 
the conviction that his friend, for his own sake, as 
well as from the pressing wants of bis own State, 
had presented for the consideration of the commit- 
tee all that could be presented in favor of the bill, 
he (Mr. H ) would feel safe in assaming that that 
speech did contain all the strong arguments in fa- 
vor of the bill; for that reason, he would make 
his (Mr. EIP’) argument apparenily a reply to that 


| speech, although he really intended it as a reply to 


all the speeches which bad been made in favor of 
the bill, and he begged his friend frem Maryland so 
to unde:stand it. 

It is insisted that the public lands are a common 
fund, to inure to tae equal benefit of all the States 
then existing, or to be created, in the ratio and on 
the terms c:eated by the deeds of cession. ` To this 
position I readily accede; and I also adiiit that, by 
the Constitution, Congress has power to dispose of 
these lands or their proceeds, provided such dispo- 
sition “doces not prejudice the claims of the United 
States, or of any particular State.” This clause of 
the Constitution, with this limi.ation, is in accord. 
ance with the terms of the original grants or ces- 
sions of the States, and preserves the trusts pre- 
cisely as they were originally created by the grants. 
The grau‘s ef Virginia, Norin Carolina, and Geor« 
gia, are “for the use and benefit of the said States, 
(all the Sia‘es,) according io their usual respective 
proportions in the gecvera!l expenditure, and tor no 
e'her purpose whatsoever.” The Constitution, at- 
cle 4, section 3, gives Congress the power ‘to dis- 
pose of, and make all needful regulations respect- 
ing, the said territory.” If the clause had stopped 
here, the power would have been general and un- 
limited; but it is limited by the words which follow: 
“This power shall not be construed to prejudice 
any claims of the United States, or of any particu- 
lar State.” These claims are embraced in the terms 
of the original grant; the power under the Consti- - 
tu:ion is limited by the terms and conditions of the 
grant; and that grant, as made by the three Siates 
I have named, is, thatthe lands should be a com- 
mon fund for the use of all the States, according to 
their respective proportions in the general expendi- 
tere. The Constitution, therefore, and these grants, 
are in entire accordance with each other, I agree, 
then, that Congress has the power to dispuse of 
these lands, or their proceeds, in such mode as it 
may think best, subject, however, to the above limi- 
tauon. It may sell the Jands and-use the proceeds 
asa common fund for the equal benefit of all ihe 
States, or it may divide the proceeds among the 
States ‘according to thir respee ive proportious in 
the general expenditure.” 

Toe Federal Government, then, isa trustee for 
the States now existing, cr which hereafter may be 
erea'ed; bourd to administer the trust for the bene- 
fiiof the States in proportion to their respective 
shares in the general expenditure. If this be so, 
then it cannot be questioned that the most certain 
and exact mode of doing justice among the States 
would be to put the proceeds in the common fund 
for general expenditure, after first deducting the 
costs and charges of the trust; and whenever there 
may be a surpius, not reqsired for general expen- 
diture, then, and then only, to distribute that ex- 
cess or surplus in due proportion among the States. 
This would be the rule if the trust were a private 
trust, and seems to be the only mode by which ex- 
act justice shall or can be done in the distribution 
of the trust fund, and is in entire accordance, or 
very nearly so, with the principle and practice 
adopted in the former distribution. That was a 
distribation of a large surplus then in the common 
Treasary, and not needed for the general expendi- 
ture. Certainly no inquiry was then made from 
what sources of revenue that surplas had been de- 
rived; for, if inquiry was made, it was not with the 
view to fix the amount to be distributed. When 
there ig a permanent large surplus in the common 
Treasury, not needed for tue common wants, then 
I agree that such surplus ought to be distributed, 
but not otherwise. 


Now, let me ack, is the distribution proposed by 
chis bill ia accordance with the just and equitable 
mode of administration and distribution of the trust 
fund waich I have just laid down? 1 answer, no; 
and wili sustain this negative by the admi-sion of 
fac’s made by the honorable gentleman himself and 
by the provisions of the bill. He admits that, on 
the 1st of September, 1838, the apparent expenses 
of the tinst exceed the income to that date by the 
sum of $4,319 62117. Ifthisis so, thereis an- 
end of the argument as far as it rests on wha fact 
that there is a surplus, and of the expediency: of 
distributing it. Bat he denies that this is the fact, 
although he admits that it would so appear from 
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the:statement of ihe Secretary, T'o prove that the 
balance is the other way, he says: © 
Tia: tere has been appsopnael for colleges, acz- 
demies, &u. in the States ia whica ihe ‘ands he, 
12,000,0U0 acres; which valued at $1 50, is 
$18,000,000 
That in addition there has been given 
to the same S'aies 5 per centum of 


the proceeds of sales, equal to about 5,000,060 
The amount granted in pay to the ar- 
my, not less ihan -~ - = 25 000,000 


That ail these ought to be credited to the p:oceeds 
of the laad». 

If these gifts to the States in which the lands lie, 
amounting, as stated by the gentleman, to 
$23,000,000, have been made without authority by 
lhe trustee, who, 1 would ask, are the injured par- 
ties? Tne new Siates who have received the gifts, 
or the old Siates, at whose expense, in part, the 
gitis were made? We cannot hesitate to answer 
that ifany pariy has a rigbt to complain, and to 
demand redress of the trustee, it is the o'd States. 
The answer must be that the old Staies are the in- 
jured party; no other answer can be given. And 
here, I will ask, Low does the bil now before the 
committee propese 10 give redress to the old States 
Jor this injury or wrong? Why, by granting to 
the new Sates ten per centum more ef the gross 
proceeds of the sales, and a large additional pro- 
portion of ihe lend; and then, efter deducting all 
the «xpenses of every Kind incurred in surveying 
the lands and selling them, to distribute we nett 
proceeds which remain, not among the old Siates 
oaly, but among a'l the States, in the ratio of their 
representa'ion on this floor under the new census. 
Tais is certainly a strange way of making compen- 
sation to the old States for the large gifis which had 
been already made to the new States out of the 
comton property. How would the gentleman 
like to be treated in this manner in the distribution 
ol a private trust fund in whieh be was interested, 
and what would he say to the trustee? 

But, says ihe gentleman, the $25 000 000 given un- 
der military warrants weregive: to pay theecmmon 
deb:of the States, and ought of course to be charged 
to the United S ates. Much cf this was given to pay 
Revolutionary services, and was therefore one of 
the express debis to pay which the lands were 
eeded by the States; that part, therefore, was very 
properly expended by the trustee, and was for the 
benefit of all. But, even admitting that this is 
chargeable to the United States, have not the S:ates 
received ample remuneration in the $28,000 000 


already distributed among them, nominally, it is ! 


trac, as aloan? But who dreacs that the States 
will ever be called upon to pay that money back? 
Will those who are supporiing this bill ever call 
upon them todo i} Dues not this bill, in effect, 
cancel that deb? 

But passirg by these objections, and admitting, 
as Ido, that:f there is a permanent large surplus 
in the common Treasury beyond the annual expen- 
divure, such surplus ought to be distributed among 
the States, [would atk, docs such or any surplus 


exist? It would be strange, indeed, to admit that 


such surplus does exist in the face of the bill now 
before the House, based upon the late report of the 
Secretary of the ‘Prea:ury, proposing a loan of 
$12,000,000, as necessary iò meet the i:emediate 
demauds upon the Treasury, asd especially when 
that report suggests that such loan cannot safely 
be made for a shorier period than eight years, if 
the payment is to depend on the erdinary revenue, 
exc.usive of the proceeds of the public jands; and 
this, too, on the supposition that there will be no 
extraordinary expenditure, and that peace will be 
preserved with all nations. Again: it would be 
Strange to admit such sarplus to exist, in the very 
teeth of the report of the Secretary, which exhibits 
the probable aggregate deficit at tbe end of the next 
year, according to his estimate, to be $16,088,215, 
and to whieh deficit we may add some eighi or ten 
millions more for the payment cf the just claims of 
individuals and of States—making, in all, a debt 
of something Jike $25,000,000, for which we are 
now. liable. It thus appears that, insiead of a sur- 
plus, there is a deficiency certainly of $16,000,000, 
and probably of $25,000,000 at the least. _. 

Bat his honorable friend from Maryland [Mr. 


| in fact, State debts? 


! Unicon. 


Jonson] had stated that, if the expenses of the 
trast were paid, and there was a surplus of the 
pro-eeds, that sa pus opgnt to be distribsced, evan 
if ibere was a general defiet im the Treasure, be- 
cause these Jands never had been considered as a 
source of national revenue. In reply to this. | say 
that, ever since these lands were ceded io the 
United States, they have always been considered 
and treated as common revenue, and used as such. 
As evidence of this, he would refer to the report of 
the Committee on Manufactures of the Senate, in 
1832, made by an honorable and very distinguished 
genileman, then and now a member of that body 
| from K ntucky, [Mr Cray] See Senate d en- 
ment 438. b-t session, 221 Congress, That report 
used ike following langaase: © Government may 
employ the proeseds of the public lands as a part 
of the ordinary revenue, or in any other manner 
consistent with the Constitation. There may be 
revense without taxation.” The report recom- 
mends distribution only becuse the proceeds are 
not wanted for expenditure. Here, ther, I keve 
high authority to susiain ine in the ground I have 
taken against the position of the gentleman from 
Maryland that these proceeds are revenuc, to be 
disposed of by Congress in any manner it may 
think proper, subject to the conditions and’ Kmita- 
tions of the frust. The dividends on the sicck held 
by the United Sites in the late bank were revenue, 
though not a tax. 

The honorable gentleman from Maryland con- 
tended that the fact thacthe Treasury was empty 
and in debt beyord its means to pav, was no arga- 
ment against this proposed distribution, and pro- 
duced, in support of this position, the example 
which Congress had set, after the close of the Re- 
volution, by assuming the debis of the States, 
although the Treasury was then empty and very 
greatly indebted, which debt: were suhseqnently 
paid out of the common Treasury, Was there 
not, I would ask, a wide difference between the 
two cases—a difference a> wide as the poles, both 
ia the fact and in the pricciple? Were those denis, 
True, they had been con- 
tracted by the States o» their individual responsi- 
bility, bnt for the common benefit of all in a com- 
mon eause, and for the defence of the rights, pro- 
perty, and liberties of all—not for the benefit of 
any particular S:a'e, bat for the whole nation. 
Was that not a case in which the General Govern- 
ment not only ought, but was bound in justice, to 
asume the payment of the debt out of the common 
fund? Congress acts on the same principle now, 
and has always doneso. It a Siate expends her 
money in suppressing insurrection, repelling foreign 
invasion, or in any manner for the general and 
public good, Cousress does refund, and always has 
refunded, the amount to her. 


| Bat what was the ease now under consideration? 


Tt was a case in which the States have voluntarily 
incurred the cebts-.-debts not intended for the gene- 
ral benefit, although the works for which they were 
incurred may ulimaiely prove so. They are debts 
incurred in the construction of works of inernal 
improvemenis within their respective limits—im- 
provements especially intended to promote the in: 
terests of (he particular State, differing alsu from 
the cebt of the Revolution and other debts usually 
assumed by Congress, in the fact that while those 
were Incurred involuntarily, these have been incur+ 
red voluntarily. Here, thea, is a vast difference 
in point of fact +s well as ia principle, 

In this maiter wien to be fully understood. I 
am as great an advocate for internal improvements 
in and by the Siates as any ene. I will again re- 
patthat I am gratitie!, boih as a man avd asa 
citizen of the Unite! States, to see the vast im- 
provements now making in every quarter of the 
I feel proud of the improvements now 
made and in progress in my own State, and whieh 
will in a year or two be completed by her own 
means. But] cannot, asa representative of that 
great State, stand here and assent to a measure 
whieh I consider altogether objectionable in the 
present state of the common Treasury. Most ar- 
& nily co Į desire to see all the States relieved from 
their l-ad of debt, but I cannot consent to afford 
that relief in the mode now proposed, and with the 
i probable results of that mode which are now 


Staring me in the face—an increased tariff to sup- 
ply the deficiency created in the revenue—sali after 
caii by the Seates upon Congress to furnish ont of 
the common fund money to meet iheir wants, of 
sais y their extrevagsnees; when no money re- 
mains in the Treasury, thn a cail to pledge the 
credit of the Federal head tor-ise 13 lactly, an im» 
mense nalional debt and high duties and taxation 
of all soris, as in England, to pay even the interest 
of that debt. Is this a bugbear? The march has 
already begun, First, a lean to the States of the 
surplus funds in the Treasury—then a conversion 
of that lean into a gifi—now a demand fora distri» 
bution o! these proceeds, when the Treasury is not 
only empty, but largely on debt. Thus far is his- 
tory already. What next? It may be a ghost 
created by my own imagination. God grant it 
mav be so, 

Tee gentleman f om Maryland bas stated that if 
there was not a surplus ja the Treasury now, a 
sarplus inight be easily created, by laying a daty of 
twenty per cent. on all articles imported, except 
some enn erated articles, such as specie, tin, &e. 
amounting in ail to $14,300,000. (See report of 
the Sccretary of the Treasury for these articles.) 
Now it was much easier to make a calculation in 
figures to produce a result, than it was to produce 
the same result in practice. But allowing the 
mode of the gentleman to be adopted, and that, 
with the exception of these $14,300,000 of imports, 
a duty of twenty per cent. shall be laid on ali other 
impor:s, the result for the present and coming year, 
according to the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, will be a revenue of $22 500 000, but, at 
the expiration of that time, and when the compjo« 
taise act should reach its jowest limits, the amount 
would be only $20 800,000. 

Bu: does experience authorize us to believe that 
our expenditures can be kept even within that 
limit? By the same report, ike expenditures, it ap- 
pears, average in the last four years $28,000,000 
annually. Taking this as a criterion, even if tne re- 
venuc amounts annually, after 1842, to $20,800,006, 
which, veder all chances of a decrease o: jm- 
porations and of war, we cannot reasonably ex- 
pect, can we reasonably calculate to reduce the ex- 
penditures from $28,000,000 to an amount below 
$20,000,000, with al the economy which, with a 
dua regard to circumstances, we ought and hope to 
practise? 

Bat admitting that, under the Compromise act, 
after the year 1842, with the addition of 20 per 
eent. Cuties on all articles not now paying duty, 
except those $14,009 000, the expenditures might 
be bronght within the income, he would ask if it 
was probable that the manufacturing interests of 
this country would consent to this ad valorem duty? 
Atthe last session an honorable gentleman from 
Massachusetts had stated, if he (Mr, H.) recol- 
lected rightly, tuat the New England States were 
willing to allow the Compromise act to stand as it 
now was. Fle gave full credit to that statement. 
Avd why? Simply because it was the interest of 
those States to allow the Compromise act to remain 
as it was. Taey weil knew that any great increase 


: of the duty would produce the effect it had hitherto 


done; that the resalt would be competition of capi- 
mi among themselves, and a competition from one 
end of the Blue Ridge to the other, which it would 
be very hard for them to resist. 

But would the Compromise cet after the year 
1842, with the additional duty of 20 per cent. on 


i suks, Wines, and teas, cover the expenditures of the 


Governmeai? He would read the following table: 
Imports in 1838. 


Of wines a . - $2 318,282 

Of silks . - - - 9,812,338 

Of teas = a - a 3,497,156 

Aggregaie ~ 15 627 776 

In that year free of duty - - 69,560 000 

Deduct the above - . -~ 15,627,776 

45 232,224 

Whole import of that year - 113,717,404 

In 1839 the whole import was - 157,609,000 
Articles free of puty -~ = 72,040,00Q l 
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In 1838, the tree goods rather exceeded the whcle 
impert, one half, or 60 to 113. 

Le 1839, they raiser fel! short one half, or 72 ts 
157.. (See Secretary’s report, Lisession 36h Con- 
gress, Dor. No. 3, tables Fand G) 

Now, after 1842, if the duties, with the additicn 
of those on silks, wines, and teas, would not cover 
expenses, wouid they censent to a duty of 20 per 
cent: or any per cent. on articles used in their ma- 
nufactures? He thought he might safely answer 
that they would not But if the manufacturers in 
the Eastern States were to do it, would the iron 
interests? 

The best evidence we could have on that point 
was the fact that, notwithstanding the higher rate 
of duties now, they were calling for an increase of 
duties for the protection of the iron business. If 
that was so, what would be the result? A compro- 
mise again, not on the principle oj the former com- 
promise, that a revenue should be raised only saf 
ficient to cover the necessary expenditures of the 
Government, but, availing themselves of the con- 
cession that sufficient revenue should be provided 
to cover the expenditures, the expenditures would. 
he increased beyond the necessary amouat, in order 
to create a deficiency to be supplied by an increase 
in the rate of duties. Thus wasteful expenditure 
would necessarily draw after it a high tarif. Thus 
all the advantages of a high protection would be 
gained without the name of a protective tariff. 

But I ask the gentlemen of the iron interest 
whether a high duty on iron would benefit them? 
Let them reflect what would be the result of a high 
duty, whether called protective or not. The same 
results would follow, which would be produced in 
the cotton manufactures. The mountains of the 
South abound in iron ore of the best quality, and 
ia water power which can be had for almost noth- 
ing.” Oa the West of those mountains coal abounds; 
on tbe East, extensive pine forests, readily con- 
verted into charcoal, and probably mineral coal in 
abundance; but, as far as Georgia is concerned, 
not yet discovered. In my own county there is 
already an iron foundry, in which I have a small 
interest, supplying the country with castings of 
every description, and now of the best quality, 
machinery of all kinds, bar-iron, and, indeed, al- 
most every thing usually produced at such estab- 
lishments, On the lauds of the company is the 
greatest abundance of fine water power, iron ore, 
the proper sand for moulc‘ng, limestone, and sand- 
stone for the furnaces, all within the compass of 
three or four miles. I mention this merely «as an 
evidence of what may be found along the whole 
line of the Blue Ridge, and I warn the iron iate- 
rests of the North of the competition which a bigh 
duty would at once excite throughout all that rich 
and healthy region. I fear, however, that gentle- 
men will not profit by this warning, but press on 
for high protective duties. 

I would ask of the advocates of the bill whether 
they will faithfully plage themselves and those they 
represent, if this bill passes, and the proceeds ef the 
lands are distributed, to keep down the expendi- 
tures to the income produced in the way and at the 
rate proposed by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and be content with no higher duty on any one ar- 
ticle than twenty per cent.? If they will, lam 
ready to meet them. But [know they wiil not. 
The iron interest of the North is already crying for 
protection. Ifthey will not keep the exp:nditures 
as low as the income, then, having parted with the 
proceeds of the public land, we must increase the 
duties; for there will be no other source of revenue 
remaining worth mentioning, and this bil wili be- 
geome the foundation of a permanent high protec- 
tive tariff; and he asked gentlemen from the ferm- 
ing and planting interests, no matter in what sec- 
tion of the Union they resided, whether they were 
willing to lay such a foundation for high duties? 
whether or not they were prepared to subject their 
peopleto a permanent high tarif? [fthey were, 
he was not willing to subject his people to it. He 
was not willing, by giving the paltry proceeds of 
the sales of the public lands, (for the share of 
Georgia, distributed among her while population, 
would notamoant to twenty-five cents each annu- 
ally,) to create the danger or run the risk of sub- 
jecting his people to a high tarif. He would 


not consent to i! for such a mess of pottage. Weuld 
the planting interest: any where? He hoped not. 

What would be the resak. ‘of the distribution? 
The non-mavaiacturing Staies wouid receive the 
proceeds; and pay them back into the Treasury iu 
nigh additional duties. The manufacturing States 
would do the same thing, but they would gain the 
whole benefit of a high protection on their industry 
athome. The non-manufactaring States, there- 
fore, hag nothing to gain, whilst the manufacturing 
States would gain, at all events, this great, decided 
advantage. Thisalone onght to induce those who 

epresented the farming and planting interests here 

to scrutinize this bill closely before they voted in 
favorofit. If they were willing to beara high 
tarif, he was no'; nor was he willisg, for hiraself 
and his constituents, to risk such a result. 

But the gentleman from Maryland bad said that 
he pressed thisasa State Rights measure. He (Mr. 
H.) would say, from such a State Rights doc rine, 
the Lord deliver him. He had been a State Rights 
man; he had fought the batiles of Stale Rights 
both in his own State and South Carolina. He had 
gone hand in hand with the State Rights party, 
wherever it had existed, all bis life; and he would 
ask any true Siate Rights man whether this was a 
State Rights measure? Cuuld that be a Siate right 
which was a mere matter of expediency, which 
depended on the will of Congress whether it should 
be exercised or not? Fis distribution was not a 
permanent thing; Congress could will it, and Con- 
gress could wilhho'd it. What was this but mak- 
ing the States dependent upon the will of Con- 
gies, and supplianis at the feet of Congress? He 
asked the gentleman from Maryland whether he 
was willing to place his own glorious State, the 
blood of whose citizens had maaured the fields of 
Eutaw and Camden, and who had so gallantly de- 
fended the flag of their country on the walls of 
Fort McHenry—whether he was willing to place 
such a State in this humiliating attitude? He (Mr. 
H.) thought that the gentleman, if he reflected 
well cn the effee's to be produced on the indepen- 
dence of his own State, would himself withdraw 
his support from this bill. 

There was one portion of the gentleman’s re- 
marks which he (Mr. EJ.) had deeply regre:ted; and 
he could not but think that, in his enthusiasm, the 
gentleman had been carried further than he in- 
tended to go. He (Mr. FI.) aliuded to that part of 
the gentleman’s remarks in which he referred to the 
Cabinet, to the number of tupp liants for offic», and 
to the heads of Departments, sitting like demigods 
npon their throne, and treating with contempt the 
homble applicants. Now, for his owa part, he 
would say that he had never seen a Cabinet more 
straightforward shan this, 

[Mr. W. C Jonnson said that, by the permis- 
si- n of tbe gentleman, (3r. Hazen HAM, ) he would 
place his (Mr. J’s) remarks in a true postion, that 
erroneous inferences may not be drawn from them. 
He bad in his (Mr. J’s speech made no personal 
attack, nor did he think of charging corruption on 
aay officer of the Government. He spoke cf ihe 
power of the Executive, and its vast inflsence. 
He bad allu fed to the past Executive as well as to 
the present, and the members of this committee 
were no doubt as well impressed with the truth of 
his remarks as himself. He spoke of the heads of 
Departments to show what iafluence they could 
each wield by patronage. And their increased and 
increasing patronage made those who were 
intended to be inferior subordinate officers 
of Governmeni, now caressed, and daily so- 
ligited tor favors, as if they were mimic Pre- 
sideats. Nor did it ever enter his mind to at- 
tack the motives of those who wielded this power, 
or who received its benefits. He should only think 
of doing that when occasion made it necessary. 
So far trom charging the present Exeeutive wiih 
excess of use of this dispensing power, he believed 
he fell, as yet, far short of public expectaticn on 
tiis subject; and if be (Mr. J.) had any opinion on 
that subject, it was that the heads of Departments 
were too tardy in realizing the wishes of the public 
on this subject. It was one thing to speak of power 
centering in the Execntive--it was another to 
charge abuse of the exercise of the power. He 
said, or, if he did not, he would now say, that it is 


most liable to abuse whenever cabinet officers as. 
pire to higher stations,] 

Mr. Hapersnam covtinued. THe was happy to 
have afforded ibe gentleman an opportunity of 
malkivg the explanation; not that he (Mr. H ) de- 
sired il, but that there were always those who were 
ready to misrepreseal siatements that were made 
here. And to show the gentleman that he (Mr. 
H ) did not do his injustice, he would read from 
his own notes the precise sentiment which he had 
intended to express at the time the gentleman inter- 
rapted him for the purpose of explanation. Ih was 
this: “I am sure he merely meant it as a picture of 
what might ke, not what is.” Such, however, was 
the construction which the remarks of the gentle- 
man might be made to bear. He considered that 
gentleman as straightforward and honest as the 
very cabinet of which he was about to speak. And 
not only did he so consider bim, bat le considered 
him to be as warm a friend of that cabinet as he 
(Mr. H.) himself was. So far as he could judge, 
the cnly object whica that cabinet had in view was 
to do justice to the pecple and to the States—not to 
display their power cr to exercise it improperly. 
Let them continue that course, and they would 
find in him as warm a supporter as he knew they 
would in his friend from Maryland, 

The great argument which had been relied on 
here and elsewhere in support of this bill, and a bill 
on the same subject introduced into the Senate dur- 
ing the last Congress, by, I believe, a distinguished 
S-nator from South Carolina, is, that if we of the 
old States did not take our share of the lands now, 
the new States in which they lie would soon take 
all. I deny the power of the new States to do this 
now, nor is it probable that they ever will possess 
the power to doit. Under the census lately taken, 
the nine States in which public lands now are, will, 
in the next Congress, hold but little more than one 
fourth of the whole vote of this House. By the 
next census, Ohio will cease to have any publie 
lands wiihin her limits; and will have of course no 
o her interest in toe lands than the old States. In- 
diana next willbe ia like situation; so that the 
S aies having any material quantity of the public 
lands withia their limits will never probably have a 
majority on this floor. But even if in the lapse of 
time such majority were attained, I have too much 
confidence in their justice and magnanimity to en- 
ticipate such exercise of power. 

The gentleman from Maryland has said that the General Go- 
verninent had taken tu itself a!l the revenue of the country from 
customs and the proceeds of the sales of the public lands, 
True; but for what? What duties had the General Goverement 
to discharge? what expenses to incur? She had to pay the ex. 
penses of the whole defence of the country, naval and military, 
of our foreign negotiations, of our Indian wars, of the adminis. 
tration of all our internal revenue. Now, he (Mr. H ) would 
say that, whenever the revenues derived from these sources 
were more than sufficient to meet the expenditures, give them 
fo the States. And another answer was, that if the General Go- 
verament wanted revenue, and we took it from the General Go. 


verament, and gave it to the States, then the Staces must be 
taxed to inake up the deficiency, 

_ He had done what he could to warn the farming and planting 
interesis against the passage of this bill. He would conciude 
by giving to the States in which the land lay, the warning of 
one who stood high in the confidence of the West; and for this 
purpose he (Mr. #1.) would read the following extract fram a 
report” ade by Mr. Wickliffe, as chairman of the Committee on 
Public Lands. [Vide reports of the House Committees, Let sess, 
22d Cong, doc. No. 448, p. 6.) : 


_ “So long as Congress shall retain the right and power of le 
gisla ing over this subject, and the proceedsarising from the 
public lands shall be regarded as national treasure or revenue 
aud not the individual property of the separate States, it ma ; 
be hopet ihat an enlightened and liberal policy will be Poiana, 
when the States shall each have a vested interest separate and 
distinct, that policy which will be calculated to convert these 
lands into the most a oney to increase the annual dividend of 
the several States. wil] be pursued, regardless of the wants or 
condition of the States in which they lie. 

“The Representatives in Congress from the olf States, con- 
stituting a majority, influenced by a desire to make this fund 
lasting and profitable for State purposes; to enlarge the divi- 
vend of their respective States; to exhibit. in bold relief, on 
their annual or biennial return to their constituents, the count- 
lesa thousands wrung from the new States for the purpose of 
lessening the burdensin the old, will stay the progress of sur- 
veying the public lands, All that are surveyed must be sald— 
mast be forced upon the emigrant. Public lands will be sold, 
but they will be ofinferior quality. The tide of emigration 
acd the spirit of enterprise will be checked; donations to the me- 
ritorious settlers, to the new States for public improvement, 
will no longer be made; preemptions in favor of the 
hoaest and industrious pioneers of the West will be denied: a 
cold caleulating, sordid, and selfish policy must and will infu- 
ence the members of Congress in all tuture legislation upon 
this subject.” 

I have done, and thank the committee for the 


indulgence which has been extended to me, 


August, 1841. 
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SPEECH OF MR. INGERSOLL, 
E OF PENNSYLVANIA, : 
In the House of Representatives, August 5, 1841— 
= On the Fiscal Bank bill. ~ . E 
Mr. INGERSOLL said he proposed to take up 
the subject where the chairman reporting tbe bill 
[Mr. Sereranr] began with it: ` As early as 
1781, a Philadelphia merchant, Robert Morris, 
suggested to the Congress of the Confederation a 
National Bank, which, with their consent, was 
soon after. established, and called the Bank of 
North America, founded on the gold and silver 
brought. to this country to pay the French army. 
When the present Constitution was organized, the 
first President invited Mr. Morris to take charge of 
the Treasury Department. He declined, and sug- 
gested to Gen. Washington that his aid-de-camp— 
a young man with whom it is said the General 
was not at that time on terms of personal inter- 
course—was well qualified for that difficult and 
important office. Colonel Hamilton, appointed 
Secretary, in a short time reported to Congress 
what became the first Bank of the United States, 
by charter, dated’ the 25ih of February, 1791. 
To render comprehensible what little I am about 
to say, I lay my few premises of statement 
distinctly. Remember, then, first, that this Bank 
involved no question of money or property, as all 
modern banks do, with embarrassing and alarming 
considerations. Money then was gold and silver, 
There was no. such thing as inconvertible paper. 
That modern nuisance was unknown. 
Mr. Burnett. Will the gentleman give me 
leave to.ask him a question? 
Mr. Incersotu.. Certainly; I shall be glad to be 
asked any questions. | 
Mr. Bourneu. Do I understand him to say that 
inconvertible paper was unknown at that time? 
Mr: Inaersoxn. . Law’s Bank and other similar 
irregularities are matters of familiar history. But 
what l mean to assert, and that emphatically, is, 
that Hamilton or any one else, then, never con- 
templated asmoney any thing but coin, or instantly 
convertible paper. I have brought with me, 
for proof of this, should it be questioned, his Bank 
charter, and will read the sixteenth section: “The 
bills or notes of the said corporation originally 
made payable, or which shall have become paya- 
able on demand in gold and silver coin, shall. be re- 
cievable in all payments to the United States.” 
The gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. Jonzs,] who 
just spoke, could not have been aware of. this ab- 
solute connec!ion of this Bank with hard money. 
Indubitably the axthor of the first Bank of the 
United States was an enemy to paper money. No 
greater injustice can be done to the characters of 
Morris and Hamilton, than to charge, as we hear 
and read every day from thoughtless or ignorant 
persons, that they are answerable for the deplora- 
ble paper system which deforms and destroys Ame- 
rican currency. I wish to rescue their memories 
‘from such traduction—national property as they 
both are, and should always be considered. If 
they were living now, I wou'd agree to abide by 
their opinion of the indispensable necessity of ex- 
cluding all inconvertible bank notes, and all 
small bank notes, convertible or not, from circu- 
lation, as. legalized currency. Not an act, not 
a word, can be cited ot either of them countenanc- 
ing the abominations of this kind, which, since 
their day, pass for money. First, thea, I re- 
peat, the Bank of °91 was a coin bank. No 
paper but that representing coin at all times was or 
could be issued or used by it.. Secretary Hamil- 
ton’s Treasury circular authorizing bank notes to 
be paid for public dues was no interference with 
this obligation; because all bank notes were then 
always and instantly convertible. I beg those who 
have not examined the charter of that Bank, 
drawn with the precision and foresight of its eminent 
author, to advert to the remarkable fact that, while 
it conferred on the Bank plenary power to issue 
notes of any denomination—five dollar notes,one dol- 
lar notes, or quarter dollar notes—yet the directors 
themselves spontaneously began with ten dollar 
. Notes. Such ‘was their spontaneous act. ‘Fhey 
conformed to universal impression in selecting that 
sum as the minimum denomination of bank notes. 


A five. dollar note was unthought of—miserable | 
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“to do with the direction of the Bank. 


Fiscal Bank—Mr. Ingersoll. 


‘tax-gatherer of later tines. The only three State. 


banks then in being, one at Philadelphia, another 
at New York, and the third at Boston, I presume, 
issued no lower denomination than tens. Money 
was then money: and that was coin for all the pur- 
poses of change—all everyday transactions—all 
wages of labor—ali common expenditures—reserv- 
ing paper, and that always convertible, for large 
payments. . 

Secondly, that separation between Bank and 
State, which we of the minority have strenuously, 
and, I believe, successfully, contended for, was 
fully established by thecharter of the first Bank. 
The twenty-five directors were ali to be chosen 
by the stockholders. Government had nothing 
There is not 
a word in the charter which places the publie depo- 
sites in it, much Jess in the branches, as the present 
bill does. The sixteenth section, which gave the 
officer at the head of the Treasury some supervi- 
sion of the public condition of the Bank, its specie, 
circulation, debts, and deposiies, expressly inhibited 
his inspection of private accounis—a perilous power 
conferred by the bill before us. Even tke public 
stock, of which the capital was to consist in part, 
was reimbursable ai any time within ten years, or 
sconer, if the Government thought fit. 

Thus, what has been called the divorce principle 
of late contests, and the hard money, for which we 
have contended, were cardinal points of that Bank, 
which, compared with modern abuses of banking, 
was a noble institution. Its authors, direcrors, 
stockholders, the community, and the Government, 
had no idea of the destructive innovations of later 
date, which are to be legalized by the charter in 
question. 

In 1811, the first Bank of jthe United States ex- 
pired by limitation. ‘The attempt to revive it did 
not succeed in this House, as I took the liberty to 
state, correcting, with the deference always due to 
that venerable gentleman, [Mr. Apams,] his mistake 
an hour ago in this particular. The majority against 
itin this House was one vote; the vote, [ think, 
was sixty-five to sixty-four, (and I have taken some 
pains to be accuraie in details.) The subsequent at- 
tempt in the Senate failed there by the casting vote of 
the Vice President, [George Clinton,] who put his 
negative on. constitutional ground. During some 
four or five years, the United States were without 
a Bank, and waged the war with Great Britain 
without it. In 1814-15, Mr. Dallas, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, recommended, with President 
Madison’s approbation, a National Bank as neces- 
sary in that exigency, when the State Banks had 
suspended payment, and hostilities were pressing 
us with all the force of a most formidable enemy. 

As the currency of all inter trading nations 
affects each other, especially when relations are so 
intimate and extensive as between England, 
France, and this country, it is proper that the nar- 
rative, of which my argument will mainly consist, 
should, fora moment, recur to Europe, for the 
monetary condition there and its influence here. 
In 1793~4, the French Government resorted to the 
revolutionary expedient of mere paper money— 
ineonvertibie paper. Assignats and mandates were 
issued ọn the basis of public lands—‘he national 
domain confiscated. The never failing ruin en- 
sued which has always attended such attempts. 
In 1797-8, when the wonderful successes of the 
French armies restored confidence, eumpleted in 
1799, when the prodigions victor took chaige of the 
Government, with national tranquillity and indus- 
try, hard money, which had totally disappeared, 
returned, as by miracle, and ever since Frases has 
been, as to money, the richest, the firmest, the most 
prosperous ofall naticns, withstanding, in this solid 
basis, overwhelming shocks and debts. 

As coin returned with victory to Franes, it dis- 
appeared from Engiand with disaster. On a Sun- 
day, in February, 1797, 2 privy council, presided, 
it is to be presumed, by that piovs personage, 


George the Third, issued an order, at the urgent, 


instance of the Minister, Pitt, and the Governor of 
the Bank of England, legalizing what was then 
first called bank ‘suspension; in fact, fraudulent 
insolvency. As soon as it could be accomplished, 


anact of Parliament was hurried through, autho- 
rizing the non-payment of bank notes in coin, and . 
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introducing ‘one pound notes; not to ‘continue, 
however, longer than a few weeks. Another act 
of Parliament soon extended this suspension till the 
end of the session; then another, till the end of the 
war; and at last it became the settled distemper of 
English: currency. For near three and twenty 


| years did this calamity endure. During that pros- 


trate, dishonored, and desperate condition of 
Greai Britain, it wAs that most of the national 
debt was contracted in depreciated currency, 
which, far from proving a blessing, is the great 
curse of that great nation; which nothing but 
the sponge (often partially applied) can relieve 
them from; .which was sometimes accumulated 
at the rate of not less than four hundred 
millions of dollars in one year; for the li- 
quidation of which the fictitious sinking fund 
is confessed to be of no use; which, in a word, 
fetters the freest and richest nation of Europe with 
bonds, never to be removed or lightened without 
convulsion. With infinite difficulty, at last, the 
good sense and intelligence of a few men of both 
parties got the better of a palsying and wasting 
degradation, Great Britain was brought back to 
at least the poor three-for-one basis of bank paper 
to coin; on which, sincs then, the circulation of 
that great community has been tottering and strug- 
gLng along, with still hurtful fluctuations, pa- 
nies, failures, and distress. But the box of Pan- 
dora was opened. The fatal secret. was disclosed 
to avarice, contrivance, and fraud, that money 
may be made without metal; that bank ‘failure or 
bankruptcy may be deemed mere suspension’ of 
payment; and that if law, on the tyrant plea of 
necessity, will sustain bank managers in substi- 
tuting mere paper promises to pay for actual pay- 
ment, a sort of currency may be kept up with 
which business can limp along, defrauding indus- 
try. So far did this revolution make head before 
it was overcome, that public opinion and intel- 
ligence were at length perverted, and mystified to 
believe that bullion is all a delusion, that printed 
and pictured paper is good enough money, and 
the precious metals may be discarded altogether as 
standards or coins. 


We are apt pupils in America of such lessons of 
English authority. In 1814, all the banks south of 
New England suspended specie payments; and it 
was one of the motives for the revival of a Bank 
of the United States, in the autumn of that. year, 
that both war and bank suspension were upon us. 
I was in Congiess, then, intimate with Mr. Dallas, 
and supported his proposed Bank with the - zeal of 
an ardent advocate of the exigencies thought to 
render it indispensable. After passing various 
difficulties, negalived by the casting vote of the 
Speaker, Mr. Cheves, and again by the veto of the 
President, Madison, it finally became a Jaw on the 
10th of April, 1816, It is proper, however, to add 
tbat Mr. Dallas’s Treasury circular of that year, 
enjoining the payment of public dues in something 
like coin, was ap. action of the Treasury, indepen- 
dent of that of the Bank. It went into operation 
in January, 1817; and, as I frequently heard Mr. 
Dallas predict it would and must. be, was. several 
years in bringing about the relief expected from it. 
He did not anticipate among its difficulties the 
fraudulent stock speculations of many of its prin- 
cipal officers and directors, which rendered its be- 
ginning almost as discreditable as its end. This 
House appointed a committee to investigate at Phi- 
ladelphia those usages, as they seem to be, of 
Bank management, of which William Lowndes 
and the present President, Mr. Tyler, were mem- 
bers. The hour limitation requires my omitting 
many remarkable circumstances to come at once 
to the removal of the deposites in °33 by a high 
hand, against which much of the intelligence of the 
country revolted. Then broke ont the war ad in- 
ternecionem between the President of the United 
States and ihe President of the Bank, which, also, 
I shall pass over with little notice, Delirant reges, 
plectuniur Achive, I must say, meaning no of- 
fence, and speaking impersonally, that the Bank 
did not fall by veto blows. The veto i'self de- 
clared so. Eminent public men, now extremely 
desirous to chaiter such an institution, I believe, 
are answerable for the destruction of the second 
Bank of the United States. It expired felo de gemm 


fell by Suicide. Ii the ‘public benefit it is said to 
be,.it might how be ia full dispersation of those 


benéfits, but for rash counsels. and precipitate ac-, | 


tion, 0 f . f iei 

From the removal of the deposites, the course of 
Government, always, from Hamilton down; expe- 
rimental and changing as to. currency, became ex- 
tremely’ so, ‘almost’ wild with contrivances. The 
State banks proved a total failure, by well nigh 
unanimous concession. ‘The first Bank, founded 
on coin, and separated from Government; the se- 
cond. Bank, united with. Government, but sacrifi- 
cing to paper; and the State bapks all discarded; a 
Chief Magistrate was chosen pledged against them 
all. Something must.be done. I think he wisely 
resolved to recur to. first principles; to go back to 
the original positions of Government, and, separat- 
ing it altogether from banks, return to the constitu- 
tional currency, whose abandonment had occas 
sioned so much strife, loss, and confusion. -In no 
spirit of vanity, but to explain my predilection for 
that restoration, I may be allowed to state that two 
months before the President in September, 1837, 
recommended the Independent Treasury to Con- 
gress, I suggested the idea in a letter, published, to 


the people of the Third Congressional District of | 


Pennsylvania, as a better system than any bank. 
Vexed and exercised as the banking system had 
been by a series of experiments, abuses, and public 
distresses, it appeared to me that there could be no 
doubt which of the two to prefer; and the only 
alternatives were either one or the other, i 
Without dwelling on the Sub-Treasury, I may 
submit that, in its separation of Bank and State, 
and its insistance in gold and silver, it embodied 
the essential principles of the Constitution—of 
public good and will. I will not say that a majo- 
rity of the people are yet reconciled to coin. I 
own that we are in a minority on that question, 
We have much of that way to win. But to the 
disconneetion of Bank and State a vast majority 
are attached. I believe that if the millions who 
voted at the late Presidential election could now be 
polled, not one hundred thousand would be .found 
for reuniting the Government with a Bank, as this 
bill. proposes. The Federalists of 1791, indeed 
all parties then, were opposed to it. The charter 
of the first Bank proves it beyond cavil. The op- 
ponents of the second Bank, at its enactment in 
Congress, rallied mainly on this objection, Mr. 
Dallas required not only five of the directors, the 
public deposites in the Bank, and: the supervision, 
which is considerable control, of the Secretary of 
the Treasury; but’ gentlemen may not be aware 
that his plan, though overruled by Congress, was 
that the President of the United States should ap- 
point the President of the Bank. Experience and 
intelligence condemn such union as injurious alike 
to Bank and State, Public sentiment is strong for 
divorce, Common opinion is not yet awakened 
to the other indispensable change—not the extinc- 
tion of all paper and substitution of all coin; but 
a much larger infusion of coin and great diminu- 
tion of paper. All the little I have been able to 
learn is this simple trath—that money cannot be 
made out of any thing but metal. This com- 
munity, I know, does not yet think so. Theo 
many. like the honorable young gentleman, 
Mr. Jowms—he will excuse my calling him 
so—talk of modern improvements and ancient 
ignorance, of the advantages of credit, its connec- 
tion with liberty, the barbarism of hard money and 
its slavish asseciations. Black broth, Lacedemo- 
nian currency, scarcity of specie, and other such 
eradities are declaimed, while all the intelligence 
of Europe, and a constantly growing proportion of 
it in this country, is couvineed that nothing 
short cf it, in payments for common life, will do. 
A large part of the most cultivated, poputous, and 
“intelligent portion of the United States, New York 
and New England, are, I must say, the benighied 
region of the new werld in regard to money. With 
their small notes, counterfeiting eoin, they tax Ja- 
bor, blight manufaciures, and burden commerce 
in incalculable scorer, 
United. States, will never .be on a par with other 
naiions. while this iufatuaticn lasis, You, Mr. 
Chairman, are a Conservative, [Mr. Jonn C. 
Cuarg,] let me read to you a passage on this topic 


They, or any of these. 
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from the noblest of all Conservatives. In Burke’s 
Reflections on the French Revolution, lie says: _ 


“When so little is now found but paper, the representative | 


notof opulence, but of want,the creatire not of credit but of 
power, they imagine that. our flourishing state in England is 


owing to that bank paper, and pot the bank paper totheflourish-. | 


ing condition ofour commerce, to. the- solidity of our credit, and 
to the total exclusion of all idea of power from any part of the 
transaction. Tney forget that in England not one shilling of 
paper money of any description is received but of choice; that 
the whole hag its origin.in cash actually deposited; and that it is 
convertible, at pleasure, in-an instant, without the smallest 
loss, into cash égain. Our paper is of value in commerce be- 
cause inlaw it is of none. Itis powerful on Change be- 
cause- in Westminster Hall. it is impotent. In payment 
of adebt of twenty shillings, a creditor may refuse all the pa- 
per of the Bankof England. Our paper wealth, instead of 
lessening the veal coin, has a tendency toincrease it. Instead 
of being a substitute for money, it only facilitates its entry, its 
exit, and its circulation. Itis the symbol of prosperity, and not 
the badge of distress. Never was a scarcity of cash, and an 
exuberance of paper, a subject of complaint in this nation.” 

No, never, tili that Billy Piu, to whom Burke, 
from his‘death-bed, sent word, that if he issued one 
pound notes he would never see guiteas again, 
sanctioned the bank suspension of coin. Burke’s 
captivating rhetorical and even poetical illustration 
of this abstruse subject is applicable in all. its 
beauty and force, to our consulutional interdict of 
paper money; vindicating which, Madison, seldom 
eloquent, rarely appealing to any conviction but 
that of dispassionate reason, indulges in the fine 
burst of well known indignant denoercement of 
the pestilence of paper money, in the Federalist. 
Vain, futile, and contemptible are all enacted pro- 
visions in these corporations-——-chaitered libertines— 
without a large mixture of metal with the marrow 
of their bones. That alone can keep them to their 
appropriate functions. Without that they are 
mere licentiates of legislation. Give, atleast, the 
ten dollar note, and that always convertible, or the 
charter ipso facto forfeited, and other forms are of 
minor importance. Without much metal, frame 
bank charters as you will, paper regulations, like 
inconvertible bank paper, will prove mere delusion. 

And what is the bill before us, with its herma- 
phrodite compromise cf uncompromisable princi- 
ples? A mere Treasury Bank, that odious engine of 
Executise party power, which nearly all have repro- 
bated; union of bank and Siate in acgravated com- 
bination. The Bank of 1816. united them, but not, 
at any rate, at this seat of Government; whereas 
here they are joined, portioned, and settled at 
Washington, till death do them part. A board of 
nine directors, three appointed by the Executive, five 
of the whole board qualified to act, are to settle the 
pecusiary concerns of these broad United States. 
A board, said Bentham, is something to hide 
behind. The old women, of both sexes, to com- 
pose this board—this camarilla—are to be salaried, 
—pensioned—the directors by the stockholders, 
and ihe president by the directors —all domesticated 
here, at this metropolis, mere pendents of the Pre- 
sident of the United States, to fix and unfix the va- 
lue of your house or farm, Mr. Chairman, or mine, 
of all property and prices, as they please, withcut 
control, appeal, revision, or even right of petition 
tothem. The families, the wives or children of 
two or three meddlesome metropolitans here, un- 
contaminated by any mixture with mankind be- 
yond this isolaed District, are to regulate all 
things. The President of the United States is to 
have a coadjutor President; perhaps an overruling 
President. Salaried partisans are to govern the 
business, the property, and the currency of the 
whole Union. 

The branches or limbs of the body politie, 


` crowned by such caput mortuum, girt with omnipo- 


tence for mischief, are to be out of all proportion 
to the bead. FẸ could not, iff would, add to thear- 
guments yesterday by the gentleman from Ken- 
wekr, (Mr. MARSHALL] and to-day by the gentle- 
man from Massa [Mr. Apams,] against 


ohuselts, 
the paltering ant double-di-illed unconstitution- 
ality ef the compromise clause, equally violative of 
Pederal and of Siate power. {shall say no more 
of it, therefore, than that, as I voted here in 1815 
wih avery large majo:ity, that if Congress can 
create a National Bank, itean, proprio vigore, esta- 


bilish branches in the States—~that being a clear co- | 


coliary from the originel problem unes sclved—I 
shall vote uniformly against this ambiguous and 
noxious clause, which alone, if retained, would be 
reason enough for me to vote against the bill alto- 
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| gether. To cifcumvent State Legislatures by uneon- 
stitutional stratagem, never ought to be an act of 
Congress. hur 


i 

Another substantive objection with me ds the 
‘| perpetuation by this bill of. the five dollar note -mi- 

i} nimum.. After the dire experience , we bave suf- 
fered, and the light of intelligence from all quar- 
i} ters, not yet universally convincing, but sufficient 
to admonish all thinking men, Tean,-vo'e for no 
bank note of less than ten dol’ars at-least. . 


There is an atrocious provision, originated in 
this charter, infinitely more mischievous, That 
Mr. Horsely Palmer, or some other inmate of 
bank pailors, should tell the -world that three for 
one is the safe proportion between coin and proper, 
is easily conceivabie. The ignorance of practical 
bankers, whose vaun'ed experience has beén be- 
stowed on us, is. among the remarkable disclo- 
sures of their absurd contrivances to make money 
out of paper, and capital out of money: fcr the 
first time, with the deplorable subserviency to. such 
oracles to which we are prone, is this monstrous 
postulate of bank doctrine to receive the ‘sanction 
of law; ineorporated asa right to he henceforth 
dealt with as vested and unquestionable.. Never 
will I lend my humble assent to so fatal an act. 
And whatif the board, the camarilla, the branch, 
the body politic, thus encouraged to burst, execed 
the cabalistical. three for onc-—~transcend. this tri- 
nodial limit——what then? Why, forsooth, the bes 
best of the eighteenth article of the eleventh sec- 
tion is, that it shal: be the corporation’s duty to re- 
turn to such proportion. How or when? As 
speedily as shall be safe and practicabie, Who 
judges of that mysterious safety? The guilty. 
When do they return to its sanctum? -Not 
till they find it quite practicable. Unless 
it is both safe and practicable, in the opinion 
of those who broke loose, to go back wgain, they 
may stay abroad whilever speculation, fraud, or - 
ignorance—-faults in banking are often worse than 
crimes—-encourages the venture, without baliast, 
ona sea of illimitable expansion, with the coral 
reefs of contraction all around. alf the bill becomes 
an act of Congress, it will be the firat time that the 
licentious banking, practised since the English 
suspension of 97, contrary to all common sense, 
all sciences and ail experience, the heresy, that pa- 
per is money,provided only three times as much as 
is convertible be issued—the first time that so atro- 
cious a perversion has received the sanetion of 
law. Furthermore, what does} that portentous ad- 
dition mean to bank faculties, which, in the ninth 
article of the eleventh section, authorizes dealing, 
not only as heretofore, in bills of of exchange, bul- 
lion, and goods, on lands purchased at execution, 
but also in gold and silver cóin}. What does this 
authority mean by dealing in coin? tis not dif- 
ficult to conceive that it may mean much more than 
it seems. It is in the charters of neither of the 
other two National Banks. See ek 


The first Bank was a great political machine, as 
its founder called it in his selebrated report—a 
mint or mill of money, which, separated from Gos 
yernment, and uncontaminated by paper, was the 
handmaid of credit, currency, and industry. The 
second Bank, united with Government, and adul- 
terated with psper—stigmatised as a menster, by a 
venerable and sagacious personage, for whose 
strong sagacity I fes|-deep respec’, as for his heroic 
palrioiism; yet, as his veto and «ther official pa- 
per acknowledged—had done the State some 
service; and as overseer of the thousand State 
banks uncenstitationally sprang up, and by 
open defiance grown to, iavincible-_ authori- 
rity, even as their castigator, the late National 
Bank, with all its faults, was not without numerous 
friends asd many merits. Bat the proposed Fig- 
cal Agent or Treasury Bark, with all the defects 
ahd none of the recommendations of iis antece- 
dents, united with the Svate, at the seat of Govern- 
ment, by salaried incumbents, without specie basis 
—with every faculty of mischief and none of good 
r—hot-even means of satisfying capitalists. to- sub- 
seribe to it—likely to become, if it ever gels into 
existence at ail, a mere Government creature, and 
a most unworthy faverite—will be, (to use the 
simile of a framer of the Constitution) like 
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ihe beast in Apocalypse, a most hideous strange 
thing-— < 
If shape it might be called which shape hath none, 
Or substance might be called that shadow seemed; 
For each seemed either : black it stood as-night, 
Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell. / g 
To organize such a huge national dramshop or 
distillery of intoxicating poison, because there are 
a thousand State distilleries to be controlled by it, 
will be the grand climacteric of national infatua- 
tion and decline. 
T abstain from many economical considerations 
suggesting themselves while submitting these much 
abridged political views... The age of banks is 
over... With all our boasted improvements we 
must go back to the simple wisdom of our forefathers 
—to that cf the hard money founders of the Con- 
stitution—to something like the Independent Trea- 
sury-—-Bank divorced from State, and seated cn the 
rock of precious metals: in what precise form, is, 
I hold, not very important. But all else is futile. 
With this brief explanation of my humble expe- 
rience, it is my intention, Mr. Chairman, to pub- 
lish a copious appendix of historical and other 
ascertainment, which I have prepared, to show 
that. money must be made of metal, and the ca- 
lamities which attend attempts at paper capital. 
Satan, described by Milton’s magnificent imagina- 
tion, going from hell into chaos, and seeing death 
-and sin at the gates, as the latter is portrayed in 
the lines I just quoted, leaves hell-hounds creeping 
out and in the bowels of the other formidable 
shape, to kennel there; and the long suffering Ame- 
rican people, wiih their Saxon good sense, in a 
chaos of banks, produce vermin of ornameated 
paper to gnaw their inwards. But healthy circu- 
lation, sound repose, and vigorous life, we never 
shall enjoy while, for the natural functions ef the 
precious metals, are substitituted the empyrical ex- 
citement of fatal stimulants, which I cannot speak 
of as I think without giving offence. 
The constitwiional question so much vexed, ap- 
pears to me to be absorbed, devoured, in the deep 
whirpool of impolicy which I have endeavored 
faintly to expose. His idle to argue the constitu- 
tionality of the thousand S.ate banks which have 
riveted their yokes upon our necks. Sol cannot 
discover that part of the Federal Cons:icution, 
either literal or constructive, which atthorizas a 
corporation; and that was the qnesticn on which 
Jefferson. and Hamilion exercised their giant 
minds in combat under Washington’s umnirage, 
The guesticn was Corporation, not Bank. Corpo- 
rate entity, Hamilton contended, was the legitimate 
cfilspring of the power to enjoy the convenience of 
a Bank.. ‘A sovereignty may. always bank, said 
he, and therefore incorporate tor that purpose. 
. To discover any part of all this in our Govern- 

ment, E never could. But, wile every one must 
jadge for himself, I own my hemble jadz- 
ment rebaked and overcome, by the force 
of sanction, which vindicatcs this occult rower, 
I douh the. power of incorporation even 
by Sae legislation, without express constin- 


tional authorization—-a multifaciion of Fa:eral 
legislation, But cui. bono my feebie negative? 


when of our ten Presidents not one as President 
has denied this power, and every one, save one, 
acquiesced in it?. What the present President will 
think remains to be known. Jefferson, as Segre- 
tary of State, and as philosopher, repadiated the 
assumption, and Mr. Yan Baren as candidate for 
the Presidexcy; bat’ as President, not one of all 
the illustrious Hine of Chief Magistrates, most of 
whom affirmed the Bank positively. Of the twelve 
Seeretaries of ‘the Treasury, including Mr. Taney 
and Mr. Woodbury, I cannot find one who has 
denounced the constitutionality. To say notbiag, 
then, of judicial, legislative, popular, and almost 
universal acknowledgment, this mere Executive 
sanction, wuh usage, common law, and adhesion 
of communities, reduces me to silence; while to 
all others I concede. the perfect right of judgment, 
denying, 2s I do, the right of any authority to bind 
me as.alaw-maker, by passive obedience, to any 
exclusive jurisdiction, Constitationality, however, 
sinks to insignificance before the mighty expediency 
in question; and never, with a clearer conviction 
of tight, could I vote against a measure than that 
embodied in the bill, which, entitled an act to in- 
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corpo'ate -the subscribers to a fiscal bank of the 
United States, organizes an unwieldy and over- 
shadowing Treasury Bank, united with Govern- 
ment, divoreed from evin, and, as I deem it,franght 
with ncthing but public and private detriment. 
The ever-teeming wealth of this diversified coun- 
try, long retarded and perplexed by fiscal and bank 
experiments, and suspended now, awaiting the mea- 
sures of this extraordinary legislation, needs but to 
be let alone to restore, regulate, and multiply 
itself. From Hamilton’s first bold Treasury order 
to take bank notes, down to this moment, the pro- 
ducts and the money of the United States have 
never been Jeftto their own self-government, but 
always thwarted by one experiment or another. 
They are now, at jasi, where they were at first; 
and all they need is to be left there, not forced 
again to follow some leaders car in the ruts of re- 
guiation. A National Bank caa do nothing at 
first hut embarrass and distress, though it may 
afterwards usurp the merit of producing the pros- 
perity which is ready and fortheoming, Bank or no 
Bank. Having, under the force of a great crisis, 
of babit, and of imposing authority, supported the 
second National Bank, which was a wide depar- 
ture from the principles of the first, can I con- 
sistently vote for this illegitimate issue of that stable? 
a Treasury paper Bank? a vast broker’s shop? No. 


APPENDIX, 
INTENDED TO SKETCH A HISTORICAL VIEW OF AMERICAN MONEY, 

The namberless attempts, contrivances, and experimenis, 
governmental and individual, in this country more than any 
other, with the currency, all resolve themselves into one ques- 
tion, whichis, whether paper is better than minerals for a cir- 
culating medium. Such is the result to which a practical con- 
sideration of the subject comes. In the following sketch it is 
proposed, therefore, instead of disquisition and speculation, to 
present the reality as events testify, with no more reasoning 
than to connect, explain, and systematise the whole historical 
review. 

‘Since Rome conquered most of the world, and the great 
pride of Eastern empires ruled it, three vast impulses have 
been given to modern agitation, each an elementan an era, as 
much as gunpowder in tre art of war the strong drinks with 
which soldiery and peoplesare inebriated; puper money with 
which Gove.nments and nations are stimulated; and steam, vy 
which winds and space are overcome, and h-mispheres ap- 
proximate’. The discovery of America, of printing, and the 
marines compass, wrought not more imporiant revolutions in 
the world. N E 

Soon after South American mines gicaily increased the 
atock of precious metais, paper Money succeede:l the primitive 
substitutes of North American colonists for coin standards of 
sales. As early as1632, half a century before Penn took charge 
of Pennsylvania, the colony of Mass«c'inseus established a 
mint, at which small pieces of silver, bearing the image of a 
pine tree, were coined, which circulated for thirty years in 
New England, Ten yearsafterwards, in 1642, Maryland passed 
an unexecuted law for es'ablishing a mint. But the early Eng: 
lish settlers of this coatineot wantinz,*for the most part, even 
iron, copper, or lead, substituted corn, tobacco, and sking, as 
poor expedients for money; and not only fixed prices by law, 
but in different provinces different vaines on the same coins, as 
afew appeared. Metropolitan Government Wied to correct 
these inconveniences; which continued, however, till acts of 
Congress of the United States, introduced for the first time in 
the denominations of money, decimal standards by metais, 
pursuant to constitutional fajunciicn, witha national mint for 
their coinage aud seignorage. Long after the English copper 
peony disappeare | from the United Statea, superseded by Ame- 
rican cents, small newspapers sold for cents are miscalled pen- 
nv papers, dy force of colonial t still inveterate, American 
jlola ry of the mather nothing more pernicioua 
than false cur? English originadon and 
nggravaii x nitive coinnal expedienis 
beiore mentioned, a fe 2of North American ins 
habitan's, in the issue: assachuvers, the Cae 
rolinas, and Pennsylvania, weve eariies ad profusest, as their 
commerce or conquests se.med to require; while Virginia, Con- 
necticut, and the rural districts, felt less occasion for such in- 
dulgence. + oa 

Modern banking was unknown to the bold spirits whe, by con 
tmental money, achieved the American Revoiution. the thir. 
teen United Colonies began tha i ta cirenlating me- 
dium of some tenor eleven m K rs, of which per- 
haps one half was gold and silver. During the seven years of 
war, Congress issued nearly three hundred and sixty m:Hions 
of Treasury notes called continental money, as far 23 
the first nine maintained th t then be. 


ebar 
v feiied i:ke all other cen- 
At the peace of 1783, 
runless inanition, without 
public effort or hardiy private remonstrance to preventit. The 
journals of i ; Ha 
Congress of those memorable times, together With spe- 
cimens preserved of the money itself, furnish curious me- 
mentos of this forlern hope of finance—a great national re- 
source and discredit, of which one of the unworthy arts of Bri- 
tish hostility was to circulate counterfeits. By ihe journals of 
Congress it appears that, of the three hundred and sixty mil 
lions of dollars of continental money, nearly sixty seven mil- 
lions, issued in the year 1778, rested on but seventy-eight 
thousand doMars in gold and silver; and, in the year 1780, 
‘eighty-two millions tottered on the nar pedestal of bat 
seventy-three thousand in coin, more than a thousand in paper 
for one in silver. The campaigns of 1778 and 1779, and all the 
operations of Government, were performed with about one 
hundred and fifty thousand dofars, ro more, in hard money. 
In 1790 the paper was at 2 discouns of forty-five for one of sHs 


ver, so that of this large public disbursement little’ was 
available. By the year 1779, the price of every thing had risen 
twenty fold. Congress, by one of their despotic recommenda- 
tione, subverting law and economy, calied-on the State Legisia- 
tures to enact-limitations of all prices, so that they shoùld not 
exceed twenty fold those of 1774. Such was the depreciation 
of continental money by the ume that one hundred and sixty 
millions of it were abroad, that Congress resolved, on the Ist 
September, 1779, that, on no account whatever, should: any 
more be issued, except an additional forty millions. Eleven 
millions and a half had been borrowed in Europe, and twenty- 
six millions two hundred thousand on loan office certificates. 
Still the amount of specie was not reckoned at more than‘about 
ten millions in 1779, while thirty, millions was deemed neceg- 
sary for circulation. State loan offices, public lotteries, and 
other futile devices, were resorted to, and disregarded ¢alls on 
the States fortaxes. Within a few months after ihe declaration 
of independence, Congress recommended the army—fortu- 
rately, theirrecommendation was to be executed by Washing- 
ton—to live at free quarters. He was authorized, so far as any 
such ‘unlawful fiat can give authority, to take whatever a 
starving, undisciplined soldiery might want, from all refusing 
tosell; and to seize, confine, and denounce to Congress, such 
persons as refused payment in continental money. State 
councils of safety were urged by Congress to inflict instant 
and severe punishment upon those refusing the paper, and 
the army was ordered to execute this martial injustice. lt 
was resolved by Congress that continental money ought to 
pass current in all payments and dealings at the value of Spa- 
nish dollars. The State Legislatures were required to make 
laws inflicting penalties and forfeitures on such persons as 
would not seli whatever property they had for continental 
money at par value, That degraded apology for money was 
made lega! tender in payment of all debts, public and private, 
on pain of their extinguishment for refusal ofit. In discharge 
of debts payable in sterling money, the paper dollar was or- 
dered to pass for four shillings and sixpence sterling, if paya- 
ble in other money forthe valueof the Spanish dollar, Con- 
gress called on the States to stop the emission of their own 
notes, and adopt the continental money alone Conventions of 
four or five adjacent States were designated by Congress to 
regulate the price of labor, produce and property. and to'au- 
thorize the army commissalies to take from persons having 
more goods than their families required, such supplies. as 
might be wanted, at prices arbitrarily fixed by law. These 
exactions Congress declared necessary to prevent extortion, 
forsootb, and the too rapid increase of prices. While contie 
nental money was falling ata geometrical rate, resolutions of 
Congress declaring its validity, denounced the alarming rise 
in the prices of silverand gold. Soonafter March, 1781, when 
Robert Morris was appointed superintendant of finances, cone 
tinental money wasat five hundred for one dollar; Congress 
offered to take and fund it ata thousand for one. In a letter 
to Franklin abont this time, Robert Morris says: cruelty, rae 
pine, and devastation are in our very bowels. The wonder is 
that we have dane so much, that we have borne go much, and 
that we have dared so much. In the last triumphant cam. 
paign, made wi'h the alliance of France, not only. her arma, 
but ber gold, were allimportant. In Jefferson’s account of the 
paper money of the Revolution, he says that it continued for a 
twelvemonth equal to gold and silver; but became cheaper 
than them, as the quantity emitted exceeded the usual quantity 
of the circulating medium. Not having intrinsic value, its dee 
preciation was more rapidand greater. Io two years it fell to 
two doll irs in paper for one of silver; in three years, to four 
for one; in nino months more, to ten for one; and in six montha 
more, that is to gay, in September, 1779, it. was twenty for one. 
ed to redeem it at. forty for one, in vain. It 
contir Hate and depreciate till the end of 1750, when 
it had fallen to seventy-five for one; and the money circulated 
from the French army being sensible, the paper ceased in its 
circulation altogether. E expired without a groan. No mur- 
mur, but congratulation. was heard when the gigantic: mass 
was quietly interred. The peace of independence found the 
United Sates with near three hundred and sixty millions of 
continental obligations outstanding in the bands of patriot pub- 
le servants, almost disowned by Government.and worthless to 
their defrauded holders. Notwithstanding the solemn’ pledge 
of Congress to stop with two hundred millions, nearly one 
hundred and sixty millions more were afierwaris supetadded 
to theemissions; and itis believed even now the United States 
are indebted to France for continental bills which proved 
worthless in the commissiarat of the French army. With 
nearly al! the y. littl or ne foe 
reign or inie y, n0 taxes or re- 
venus by w ¢ 
consent in jeopardy. tha rea hadyxobably no opdon 
or reso t continentai netes and martial lawo No dicta- 
tarzhip, despotism, or anarchy could be sterner than the em: 
pire of that conclave, the oligarchy of Congress. No political 
ng to the now recognised doctrines of the 
RCience, more injudicious. than their tender and price 
jaws, The extreme of Republican coercion to uphoid paper 
money was the very opposite of Napoleon’s equally extreme 
economy, when he filied the cellars of the Tuileries with 
gold-fer the pay of his armies. Afier battles, it was his custom 
to send hags and baskets of gold, and lay them near the beds of 
woundes officers and men, that. even if dying, they might see 
sume of the reward of victory, Washington’s army had nothing 
put worthless paper for their pay, of which whole bundles went 
to huy a meal. F have seen large packages of it lying with the 
rubbish in the cellar of the house cecupted by the Treasury 
Department, some years after the Revolution. Whetber con- 
tinental money would have had beter credit if not made a legal 
tender, and that at prices arbitrarily fixed: by Jaw, by simply 
making it receivable in all public dues, or otherwise giving it 
character, without compulsion, is no longer a question worth 
considering, since the acknowledged errors of the whole system 
render it certain that it will never be attempted again, Regu- 
lar Government is often absurd in its political economy, but 
rarely more energetic than the anarchical domination of the 
American Congress of the Revolution, whose deeperate work 
was performed with vigor beyond thelaw. Whatever may be 
thought of their skill and science as economists, there can be no 
doubt oftheir patriotic fortitude and decision. It might have 
been impossibie, without foreign assistance m armsand money, 
to command the success deserved by the constancy:of Congress, 
the courage of the armies, and mainly achieved by continental 
money. Peace left the Americans. comp’etely prostrate fron: 
exertion, with a labyrinth of debts, from which, perhaps, tere 
wasno honorable extrication. So total was the annihilation of 
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continental money, that barber’sshops were papered, and sailors 
clothed with it, in derision of its worthlessness. Returned from 
their perilous voyages, these Careless men appeared in the streets 
dressed in all their hard earnings, the ragged remnants of a bank-* 


rupt country’s departed wealth and broken faith. fl could buy . 


any thing with it, said Morris, I would not until the last necessity; 
bat it will buy nothing, so it must be burntas soon as it honestly 
ean: . In Rhode Island, it was burnt at a mock funeral. It is 
common. egregious misapprehension that: the United States 
have paid all their national debts... Nothing can..be a greater 
mistake, . Not a dollar of the sacred debt of the Revolution has 
ever been paid. :.. > : ; : 
from the beginning of the year 1780 till the close of the war, 
hard. money was plenty, occasioned by the pay of the English 
army and navy, and of the French army and navy.in America, 
importation.of it from Havana, and loans efiected in Europe. 
The whole amount of American Government expenditures in 
the year 1782, it.is said, was but three millions six hundred 
thousand dollars; and in the year 1783, three millions two hùn- 
dred. thousand dollars. 
through the English and French forces, and otherwise, as before 


‘mentioned, some of the States, in 1782, at last began to tax both - 


property and persons. Partly owing to the difference between 
war and peace, butstill more to that between payments in hard 
money and paper, the Government expenditures of the United 
States, which, in 1779, were, in continental bills, nearly a hun- 
dred and fifty millions of dollars; and, in 1780, nearly eighty- 
three millions ofdollars, decreased in 1781, to less than. eleven 
millions and a half in that money, The precious metals attend 
national prosperity; their influence on currency and prices is 
uick and highly beneficial: paper money is the sign of national 
stress, If the United States had been well governed at 
the acknowledgment:of independence, to develope their re- 
sources and prosperity, coin would have appeared at once. 
Tt will not do to estimate the intelligence or opinions of a coun- 
try by those of any conspicuous individual of it. Franklin 
went. on his French mission before continental money had 
yeached the lowest depreciation. He waa instrumental before 
he went in ita emissions. The mottos and pictures on the 
notes, Whose clumsy execution indicates the rude arta of that 
time, are supposed to have been of his suggestion. After his 
return he sent a letter, nowin the Bankof North America, 
proffering a quires of paper as fit to make penny notes, and 
some of these uttermost inflictions of debased. currency are yet 
extant. It was, however, convertible paper money. The idea 
of irredeemable bank paper had not then occurred to the wild- 
est anti-bullionist, nor broached till long afterwards as a tempo- 
rary expedient of war distress, to save Government from bank- 
ruptcy, andall property from a runous shock. The Bank of 
North America, th: first institution of the kind established by 
the United States, was not only founded on hard money, but, as 
its early records show, did not issue paper much more than 
dollar for dollar, guavantied by the coin in its vaults. Morris, 
ag the principal financier of the American Revolution, ap- 
. pointed teen tee finances when Congress. created that 
office in 1781, a man, at one time, of immense wealth, and atail 
times of acknowledged sagacity and financial talents, deserves 
to be vindicated from the common imputation of having ever 
been misled by the mirage of paper as a substitute for metal 
money. No such infirmity can be justly imputed to Robert 
Morris. English by birth, though be came a boy to America, 
and associated with that respectable majority of Americans, 
who approved of Hamilton’s adoption of much ofthe-banking, 
funding, taxing, protecting, and exclusive system of English 
public economy, it is a common error to impute to Robert Mor- 
ris the origin of those pecuniary extravagancies into which the 
English system finally sunk, overwhelmed with irredeemable 
debt, About the time when the British Government, by a stu- 
pendous imposture, well nigh banished coin from circulation for 
near aquarterof a century in that kingdom, thereby irresisti- 
bly tempting the still more egregious Jibertinism of American 
currency, offensive to the established andimmutablelaws of 
money, Morris was involved in one of those lotteries of bound. 
less speculation, which mostly ruin their contrivers, and ecca- 
sionally distemper the transactions of communities. The notes he 
dealt in were not bank bills, but his own individual promises (con: 
neoted with one or two associates in his schemes,) and it is proof 
of either the credulity or the confidence of the public in him, that, 
passing into many hands, they became a sort of circulation. 
Owing to the failure of his plans, or the impatience of his cre- 
ditors, he did not realize the great fortune he anticipated, but 
was degraded from the highest private and public respecta- 
bility to indigence, insolvency, and imprisonment... For a 
long time he was actually besieged in his house, asa sanc- 
tuary from sheriff's officers, with processes from indig- 
nant credi.or3, nor was it without much difficulty that 
he was enlarged got length upon the surrender of all his pro- 
perty, coercively Taken from him by insolvent and bankrupt 
acts, Yet so well founded were his mùch abused speculations, 
that if unmolested for a few years, the lands in whose judi- 
dicious selection he made his large purchases, would soon 
have increased in value more than enough to pay all his cre- 
ditors, and leave him a‘principality.. Some of the descendants 
or assignees of his precipitate creditors have since attempted 
to remove by course of law the insuperable impediments 
which that coercion, very often injndiciously applied, raised 
“between them and their debtor. The princely palace, which, 
jn anticipation ofa princely fortune, he caused to be erected 
in Philadelphia, carried at. great cost np as high as its massive 
dome, and then demolished, with all his expectations, aciu- 
ally razed to the foundations and the materiais solu, oc- 
cupied the several squares where not less than eighty 
dwelling-houses now stand, whose value cannot be. less 
than about a million of dollars. The lands he owned in the 
State of New York and elsewhere are now densely peopled 
counties of still greater riches. ‘Their purchaser on credit, with 
superior intelligence and the best means of judicions selection, 
good maps, and other indications of what lands weie nearest to 
profitable markets, with admirable foresight, as the result 
proved, made choice ofthe best. But short-lived paper credit ex. 
pired in the handgof creditors more unwise than their debtor; 
and legal compulsion, as it often does, camplete:ta total lass 
to both parties of what was more than sufficient to satisfy both; 
and hasty attempts, by premature, though lezal. compulsion, 
to realize Morris’s notes, the multiplicity of which implied some 
trust in his foresight, brought oa alarm, depreciation, and Toss, 
which further trust might have prevented. A common con- 
sequence of anticipated wealth by paper money is the hard 
solution of an obvious problem. The ingredients of wealth are 
industy and property, as the conventional sign of it is coin. 
Nearly all dealings must beon trust. The loan of confidence is 
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- attachment to: paper money. 


In addition to the money acquired | 
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indispensable tobusiness. But when paper promises are sub- 


stituted for money, instead ofthe personal responsibility which . 
~ begets, while it affords, economy and punctuality, and looks up 


to supremacy of law, the mistaken credit thus substituted mostly 
proves illusory. - i, 

Robert Morris’s decline .of life, was clouded by penury and 
discredit. Like Law, and other inordinate speculators, he be- 
came odious.to socie‘y. But private misfortune, without per- 
sonal dishonor, should nottarnish public character. Hisname 
is identified witb- the finances of the United States: A Livy- 
like Itatian historian has not improperly remarked that Mor- 
tis’s services in the treasury were as important as Franklin’s 
in negotiation, and Washington’s .in arms. His financial ope- 
rations and correspondence fully exonerate him from “any 

Opposed to tender. laws, price. 
laws, and even continental money, his economy preferred solid 
revenue in coin, raised by taxation. During the three years of 
his supérintendence of the finances of the United States; from 
178i to 1784, he uniformly evinced a ‘settled. aversion to the un- 
substantial currency of paper, and spared no pains to substi- 
tute coin. Through his personal exertions the first American 
victory after the Declaration of Independence was gained at 
Trenton, as is believed, by means of ten thousand dollars placed 
at Washington's disposal. The last victory of the war at York- 
town was achieved by similar agency. 

It is to Morris the United States owe the establishment of the 


first American bank, which he had conceived before the Revo- © 
lution, and organized towards its close, as part of the Govern- ` 


ment machinery, to bear thesiress of hostilities; a coin bank, 
founded on gold and silver, with a note circulation, at fitst, lit- 
tle exceeding the coin in its chest. The Bank of North Ame- 
rica, thus originated, was a Bank of the United States, incorpo- 
rated by ordinance of Congress, the 3lst December, 1781, pur- 
suant to a plan submitted by Robert Morris, the 36th May of 
that year, for the support-of the finances of the United States; 
the exigencies of the United States, says the ordinance, render- 
ing its immediate passage indispensably necessary—confirmed 
by act of Assembly of the State of Pennsylvania, the Ist April, 
1782. Economists and statesmen disagree as to. the utility of 
banks empowered to issue notes, whatever their benefits may be 
as places of deposite, As banking has shot its rank roots and 
branches around and upward since its first plantation in this 
country, the cotton plant, which clothes Europe and America, 
has not been a more marvellous and influential growth. Itis 
said by some authorities to be the common law o; England and 
of the American States that banking is a franchise open to all; 
not asovereign prerogative, exclusive to Government; but the 
banks of England, of the United States, of France, and of other 
countries, have all been Government machines and monopo- 
lies. Legal restraints on bank issues of paper have proved 
futile. Nothing bat an absolnte metal curb can check excessive 
issues and their rninous decline, like failing bodies, increasing 
asit goes. Seductive as strong drink, and explosive as. high 
steam), the sublimation of avarice by irresponsible paper money; 
always has had, and always must have, incalculable effects on 
the currency, the Government, the morals, and the men 
of the United States. So vast a power, devolved by law on se- 
lect bodies of privileged individuals, could not fail to revolu- 
tionize liberal institutions. Navigation did not expatiate more 


from ‘its established anchorages, when venturing across un-. 


known seas from the Old, to find a New World. Philoso- 
phers, pocts, even clergy, have celebrated the delightful facilities 
of paper finance, To the ironical verses‘of Pope, and praises 
of Voltaire, may be superadded the graver encomium of 
Bishop Berkely, who pronounced a Bank the philosopher’s 
stone, Yet Pope, Voltaire, and Berkely, had no conception of 
American banking. To the mercantile mind of Morris, a Bank 
was a natural, and, as he understood it, not a bad resource, 
Even Law’s bank, contrived for a Regent—profligate and 
clear-minded—asa plank by which to save the sinking finances 
of France, wrecked by the puerile prodigalities of Louis 
XIV, in the national destitution which premised the revolu- 
tionary chaos of that kingdom, wasa well organized institution 
not_for borrowing or brokering, but keeping and lending good 
money. National banks, as Government machines, have often 
been foung reliéfs in distress. But for adjacent States of the 
American Union to incorporate innumerable clandestine direc. 
tories as sovereign entities, with uncontrolled powers to make pa 
per money and fix prices at pleasure, seems to be the legitimate 
offspring of the act of Congress in time of revolution, re- 
quiring such States by law to spoil people of their property. at 
prices fixed by law. It is not easy to find in the Articles of 
Jon federation the least particle of power to incorporate the 
Bank, pursuantto the plan submitted by Robert Morris for the 
support of the finances, the immediate cseation of which says 
the ordinance of Congress, was rendered indispensably neces- 
sary by the exigencies of the United States. The National Bank 
thus ordained, with a capital of ten. millions of dollars, was 
adopted by the State of Pennsylvania, by law dated the Ist 
April, 1782, but. soon after repeated by another law of that State. 
dated the 13th September, 1785. To reinstate the Bank Morris, 
among other experienced men, was then elected to the Lecisla. 
ture, which finally, on the 17th March, 1787, restored the Bank 
of North America, with, however, reduced capital and limited 
privileges. Synopsis of the discussion on that occasion, re- 
ported by Matthew Carey, and dedicated to Benjamin Franklin 
President of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, shows not 
only that the Bank yoke was not put on this country without 
resistance, but that all the economical and jurisprudential doc- 
trines were understood and appreciated then by respective par- 
ties, much asthey have always been since. The acts of repeal 
and restoration are, in themselves, strong testimonials of these 
conflicting public sentiments. i 
The gentlemen sustaining the Bank, most of whom were its 
projectors, stockholders, and directors, recommended it as a 
fiseal measure, beneficial to commerce and credit contending 
that in granting bank elrters, the Legislature acts in a ministe- 
rial capacity; that granting charters isan act of agency, distinct 
from the power of making laws; and that charters $0 granted 
cannot be abrogated; that laws are general rules, which extend 
to the whole community; whereas charters bes'ow particular 
privileges upon a certain number of people: that as in taking 
away charters, the Legislature acts judicially, it has no power to 
fake them away because it cannot act judicially; that charters 
area species of property, to be forfeited oaly by misconduct. 
when proved by judicial proceeding, with the benefit of trial by 
jury. The doctrine of vested rights was asserted by some of the 
speakers in favor of the Bank, principally by Mr. Morris, and 
the power of the Legislature to revoke a Bank charter which it 
had granted, was denied. On the other hand, the opponents of 
the Bank referred to the minutes of the House granting the char- 
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ter, for a vote against the clause which . was proposed to em- 
power a future Assembly to alteror amend the charter, which 
clause was rejected, for the express reason that the charter 
must necessarily be always in the power of the House. They 
asserted that charters, as originally granted in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries to towns and: cities, exempting them from 
the general vassalage then prevalent, were sacred instruments, 
because tliey secured to the persons on whomthey were bestowed 
their-natural rights and Immunities; that charters are sacred 
or otherwise,’not because they are -granted by: legislative or 
sovereign power, but according-to the objects for which they 
are granted; that 1f@ charter is given fora monopoly, whereby 
the naturai and legal rights of mankind are invaded, 1t would be 
dangerous to hold thatit cannot be annulled; that all chartera 
granting exclusive privileges, infringe on the great charter of 
mankind, whose happiness is the supreme law; that. the Legis- 
lature did not repeal the charter! of the bank for misbehavior 
of the tbank, or proceed oa any allegation of forfeiture, but tak- 
ing the matter up.on much higher ground, inquired ‘whether 
the bank was compatible with the safety and welfare ofthe 
State, of whose interesis they were the guardians. Let ùs sup- 

ose, said Mr. Smilie, a Legislature so lost to all sense of their 

uty, and so corrupt, as to give a charter of monopoly 'to five 
men, for allour East India trade, and that the next Legislature, 
beholding this monsterin face of the Constitution, hag not the 
power to give redress—of what use would be annual elections? 
Ifthe House cannot afford a remedy iu such a case, the people 
must have recourse to the means God and. nature have given 
them forredress. The right of the House to repeal. charters 
was debated in the Council of Censors, anda member of that 
body, now in this House, and in favorof the Bank, coriceded 
the right of the Legislature to revoke them. The charter of the 
Bank was not taken away for what the president and’ directors 
had done, but froma conviction of its dangerous. tendency: 
The former House considering that thé. Bank wasa bar to the 
improvement ofthe country, and to agriéulture, thought them: 
selves fully justified in taking away the charter. The Bank 
has not suffered: the stockholders have gained enough.: Why 
should we injure our country in favor of an institution incom- 
patible with the public welfare? Mr. Whitehall said the ques- 
tion, at then present, was, whether the State should give way 
to the Bank, or the Bank to the State; for the Bank was set up 
asa party in the State: it had created great disturbance. "Fhe 
House did not take away any oftheir property. Thecharter 
wasnot their property. Jt was a piece of sealed’ writing, 
which the House might burn when it pleased. Their property 
was as safe as it had been. The late Assembly did not take 
away the charter ofthe Bank for any crime, nor charge the di- 
vectors wiih having forfeitedthe charter. They took up the 
consideration of the matter on general principles. Ifcharters 
cannot be repealed because they are contracts, it affordsa great 
invitation to fraud. Charters of public corporations, when not 
found agreeable to the welfare of the people, may be taken 
away by the Legislature.. Two instances of this sort have oc- 
curred in this State: one was the charter of the-college of 
Pennsylvania, and the other the charter of the Proprietaries: 
All Governments, said Mr. Findley, being instituted for the 
good of the society to which they belong, the supreme legisla- 
tive power, of every community, necessarily possesses a power 


. of repealing every law inimical to the public safety. But the 


Government of Pennsylvania being a Democracy, the Bank is 
incensistent with the bill of rights thereof, which says that Go- 
vernment is not. instituted for the emolument ofany man, 
family, or set of men. Therefore this institution, being a mo- 
nopoly, and having a natural tendency, by affording the means, 
to promote the spirit of monopolising, is inconsistent with not 
only the frame, but the spirit of our Government. If the Le- 
gislature may mortgage, or in other words, charter away, por- 
tions of either the power or privileges of the State; ifthey may 
incorporate bodies for the sole purpose of gain, with the 
power of making by-laws and of enjoying an. emolu- 
ment of privileges, profit, influence, or power, and can- 
not disannul their own deed, and restore to the citizens their 
right of equal protection, power, privilege, and influence, the 
consequence is that some foolish and wanton Assembly may 
parcel out the Commonwealth into little aristocracies, and so 
overturn the nature of our Government without remedy. This 
institution is inconsistent with our laws, our habits, our. 
manners, What security can we propose to ourselves against 
the eventual influence of such wealth, conducted under direc- 
tion of such a boundless charters . 

The last House did no injustice to the bank by repealing its 
charter; they took away. none of its property; the holders have 
their money;therefore it isnotlike an agrarian Jaw, asthe gentle- 
man alleged. They may still keep a private bank, and as a 
private bank is all the Constitution admits of, so it would have 
the same advantages in trade and more security to the people 
than a chartered bank. ; 

Mr. Morris having said that the Assemby has the sole right 
of granting charters, but no right to take them away; that in 
Great Britain, the sovereign grants charters, but he cannot take 
them away—the laws of the land. have pointed out another 
mode ofannulling them; and that it might as well be said of the 
Assembly of this State, having exercised their sovereign autho- 
rity for the establishment of a land office, ftom whence grants of 
lands are made to individuals, that it has the right to -exercise 
thesame sovereign authority by destroying that office, and re- 
suming the lands again,. which would be exercising the power 
to give and the powers to take away, but that the Assembly has 
no right to such power. — . 3 ` 

Mr. Findley answered that against the right of the Legisla- 
ture to dissolve such charters, it has been often said that body 
might as well disannul the patents of our lands, and for the 


. same purpose agrarian laws have been improperly mentioned 


—but what do these arguments mean? Is dissolving the charter 
of the bank, the same thing as entering into 1t to take away the 
gold and silver from the owners? The dissolution of the charter 
is merely for the public use. The right ofthe Legislature is 
so clearly confessed by gentlemen of Jegal knowledge, it-is.so 
essential to the safety of government, that it would be an in» 
sult to the good sense of the House to say any thing more 
about it. j 

Acd Mr. Smilie added that the question of the right of the 
House to take away acharter had been pretty well discussed, 
and seemed to be well understood; that two of the members on 
the other side had conceded the point, and that-though the 
others had not, yet their arguments amount to that. when our 
sitnation is considered. As charters are granted by the Assem- 
biy, they can be revokedin no other way than by the Assem- 
bly. They cannot be taken away by the courts of justice, ag 
they are given by the Legislature: ` 


August, 1841. 
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We are one great family and lihe laws-aré our inheritance; 
they: are general rules and common in their gatüre; no mian has 

a greater claim of special privilege for his hùndrëđ thou- 

sand pounds than I have for my five poundsj thé laws ate 4 

‘common property; the Legislature are entrusted with the dis- 

tribution of them; this Mouse will not, this House has no right, 

no constitutional power to give monopolies, of legal privi- 
lege, to bestow unequal portions of our inheritance on favo- 
rites. - 

Itis unjust toimpute to Robert Morris attachment to banks, 
as since divergent from his model, or any anticipation of such 
result from it. United with Hamilton in predilection for Eng- 
lish, banking, finding, taxing, and other such financial schemes, 
itis supposed that they. aesiderated national debts and national 
banks, as sinews of strong Government. If so, they certainly 
did not. regard paper money with any of the anti bullion re- 
spect which since their day has come to pass. 

Robert Morris suffered, like all his successorsin the Treasury 
Department of a country. tolerating false currency, by unre- 
quited official labor, and unmerited detraction. While Super- 
intendent of the Finances of the United States lie was accused 
of British and aristocratic preferences, of inordinate speculation, 
peculation, privateering with public funds, and incompetent 
financiering. His vindication appears in numerous public 
trusts performed with ability and fidelity. Thrice elected by 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania to the Congress of the Revo- 
lution, he signed the Declaration of Independence, and contri- 
buted to arrange the Confederation of 1778, and the Constitu- 
tion of 1789, Approved financial talents recommended his elec- 
tion by Congress to be Superintendent of the Finances of the 
United States, which office he filled with such distinction that 
Washington selected him as the first Secretary of the Treasury, 
to organize the resources of the new Federal Government. 
Johnson’s life of Greene roundly taxes Morris with ineompe- 
tency or-negligence in failing to furnish funds for the American 
army in the last campaign of the Revolution. Marshall, in his 
Life of Washington, vindicates him from this serious charge by 
a curious explanation, derived, he says, from Morris himself. 
In order to aid the distressed army of Greene, without dimi- 
nishing the General’s exertions.to derive support from other 
quarters, by creating an opinion that supplies could be drawn 

` from Morris, he employed a secret agent to attend the Southern 
army as a volunteer, unknown to the General, and to furnish 
him with a drafton Morris, whenever Greene’s embrrrassments 
became otherwise irretrievable—a striking picture of Ameri- 
can finances and armaments at that crisis! Hundreds of 

Greene’s soldiers fought the gallant Carolina battles, literally 

stark naked; with no covering but rags round their loins, and 

tufis of straw to rest their muskets on their shoulders. These 
naked heroes had no pay but plunder, or secret supplies, wrung 
from the slow leave of Morris’s clandestine emissary. The 

Indians in the British army were better clothed and paid; but 

their savage patriotism was not more indomitable than that of 

these rude forefathers of uneducated chivalry. It has been said 

iby good authority, that the Declaration of Independence wascar- 

ried in Congress by Morris’saccidental absence,he being of the re- 
spectable party not thenaltogether despairing of reconciliation 
with Great Britain, and believing that memorable Declaration 
premature. If he had. been present the votes of Pennsylvania 
would have been equally divided, which would ‘have left the 
measure without a majority. It is now understood that all the 
signatures were not affixed the 4th of July, 1776. When duly 
proclaimed, Robert Morris, like other patriotsgave this great 
event his cordial support, risking throughout the contest, life, a 
considerable fortune, and sacred honor pledged to it. 

The last fiscal endeavor of the Congress, towards the close of 
the Revolution, was an approach tothe more perfect union 
which the Constitution of 1789 afterwards, substituted for the 
Confederation of 1778. Congress asked the States to empower 
itto lay an impost on all imported goods, limited to five per 
cent ad valorem and twenty-five years, for the discharge of ex- 
isting debts. _ By thisimpost, it was thought that about one mil- 
jion of dollars might be got the first year, to be increased after- 
wards to two millions and a half, to be funded, and, with further 
means from the States, applied to extinguish the continental 
debt.: The pressure of war. being removed, objections between 
the consuming and objecting States frustrated this design. The 
letter of Congress to the States, recommending it, is one of Ma- 
digon’s earliest State papers; the reply, by areport of Congress, 
to the objections of Rhode Island, is one of Hamilton’s—both 
members of Congress: and their similar style of chaste, calm, 
argumentative appeal, is exemplified in these documents, which 
are foretastes of their reasoning in the Federalist. The letter 
of Congress to the States computes the public debt at forty-two 
millions, strongly urging the policy and justice of paying it. 
Provincial disunion, Janguor, impoverishment, uneasiness, pre- 
yailed from the era of almost valueless independence till the 
Constitution of 1789. Neither peace, plenty, nor transatlantic 
security, restored the finances or advanced the prosperity of the 
United States, till good government developed their natural ad- 
vantages, The Revolution debt, though large, was sacredly ob- 
ligatory. Continental. money was favored by the ardent oppo: 
sers of England. The greatest patriots were the greatest suf- 
ferers by it: as in the case ofthe French assignats and man- 
dats, ‘those who with most zeal promoted revolution, were most 
attached to the paper substituted for money. American royal- 
ists, like French loyalists, repudiated, and did not therefore 
much suffer by it. If, in 1783, continental money had been in 
every one’s hands, diffused throughout the whole country, with 
tolerable equality, its dereliction, as an act of national bank- 
ruptcy, wouldhardly have been so felt by a people, all of them 
participators in its advantages and disadvantages. — _ 

No historical account of the currency of the United States 
can overlook the process of continual struggle between hard 
and paper money for mastery, hefore, during, and since the Re- 
volution. ` It was under the dire discipline: of the continental 
money school, that Washington, constitutionally averse to no- 
velties, systematic, circumspective, contracted aversicn to pa- 
per, superadded to habitual attachment to the established mo- 
ney of all mankind. It was in the same schoo}, whose lessons 
were then just beginning, that they who arranged the Articles of 
Confederation, in 1778, learned the wisdom of, atleast in theory, 


"rendering that a coin Government, as all its monetary clauses 


` clearly indicate. Finally, the sages who, with Washington, 
Franklin, Hamilton, Morris, and Madison, from the Articles of 
Confederation, and the hard experienéeof Government without 
good currency, as Well after as during the Revolution, com- 
poset the Constitution of 1789, plainly signify, by. numerous 
kindred clauses in that instrument, that paper money was no 
part of their polity. ee 

The powers of Congress to lay and collect taxes,dutios,imponis, 


| prohibition and exchanges. 
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Fiscal Bank—Mr. Ingersoll. 


ande xcises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defence 
and welfare, to borrow money on credit, but not. to emit bili of 
credit, to coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign 
coin, and fix the standard of weights and measures, to provide 
fot the punishment of counterfeiting the secnrities and current 
coin; prohibiting movey to be drawn from the Treasury butin 
consequencé of appropriations made by law; and declaring 
that no State shall coin money, or emit bills of credit, or make 
any thing but goldor silver coin a tender in payment of debts, 
all. teem with this demonstration. hë chases for coining 
money, regulating foreign coin, and fixing the ‘standard of 
weights and measures, and for borrowing money, agreed to in 
Convention, without dissenting voice, and nine of the eleven 
States voting to strike out a clause proposing to authorize an 
emission of bills of credit, are of the same character of proof. 
Madison thought itenough to prohibit their being madea ten- 
der. Gouverneur Morris, who moved to strike out, said that 
such bills would be offensive to the moneyed interest. Stephen 
Thompson Mason said he had a mortal hatred to paper mo- 
ney, yet the war of the revolution could not have been carried 
on if bills of credit had been prohibited. Ellsworth thought 
that a favorable moment to shut and bar the door against pa- 
der money; the mischief of the various experiments made, had 
disgusted all the respectable portien of America. Paper mo- 
ney can in no case be necessary. Randolph expressed his an- 
tipathy to paaper money. Wilson considered that it would 
have a most salutary influence on the credit of the United 
States, to remove the possibility of paper money. The expe- 
dient of bills of credit can never succeed while their mischiets 
are remembered, And as Jong as such expedient can be re- 
sorted to, it willbe a bar to other resources. Butler declared 
that paper money was a tender in no country in Europe; he 
was urgent for disarming Government of such a power. Read 
thought that the words of power to emit bills of credit, would 
be as. alarming as the mark of the beast in Revelations. Lang- 
don would rather reject the whole plan than retain the three 
words and entit bills. Mercer alone befriended paper money, 
whose friends he thought it would be impolitic to offend. Peo- 
ple of property would be sure to be onthe side of the prohibi- 
tion of it, and it was impolitic to purchase their further attach- 
ment With the loss of the opposite class of citizens. The elo- 
quent exhortation of the Federalist recommends the Constitu- 
tioa as having forever extirpated the pestilence of paper mo- 
ney. The loss which America sustained, says that mostly 
passionless argument, from the pestilent effects of paper money, 
on the necessary confidence between man and man, onthe ne- 
cessary confidence in the public councils, on the industry and 
morals of the people, and on the character of Republican’ Go- 
vernment, constituted a common debt against the States charge- 
able with this. unadvised measure, or rather an accumulation 
of guilt, to be expiated only by a voluntary sacrifice on: the 
altar of justice of the power which was the instrument of it. 
The odious power was suppressed. There could be no more 
paper money, Yet we are to see how soon, how universally, 
and how omnipotently it was reanimated and predominant. 

With the Federal Constitution, which gave the whole im- 

osts and individuated taxes, the United States wanted only 
iberty, equality, and labor lct alone, to develope, advance, and 
mature their natural advantages, with unexampled, prodigious, 
and marvellous spontaniety. A palsying confederation sub- 
jected the Union to. perpetual nullification, without power to 


„regulate commerce, encourage manufactures, and produce 


national wealth. The precarious outset of commerce and 
navigation, manufactures, and even agriculture, needed exclu- 
sive Federal laws to inaugurate them. But science and expe- 
rience prove that money and currency must not be much 
regulated, while commerce and. manufactures decline if over- 
governed. They all flourish with elementary freedom, pro- 
tected by moderate governance. The United States, a new 
country, constrainedto countervail inveterate or invidious 
regulations of others oppressing their trade, yet worshipped 
liberty and equality as tutfelary guardians. The victory of 
Saratoga consecrated in the first American treaty those simple, 
sublime axioms of international law, which, like the great 
truths of religion, establish peace and good will, taking for 
bases of agreement the most perfect equality and reciprocity, 
carefully avoiding all burdensome preferences, usually sources 
of debate, embarrassment, and discontent, National govern- 
ment of confederate States—forhearing of restriction, but 
protecting national interests—perennially and progressively 


. reproduced and distributed the wealth of a free people; all 


workmen, among whom idleness is odious and leisure irksome; 
with every thing vegetable, mineral, and animal, at command 
to turn to riches; property easy of acquisition; but with 
law discouraging permanent accumulation, and preventing 
hereditary transmission—with all the raw materials and 
master siaples, cotton, iron, grains, coal, lumber, peltries 
indigenous—-and the precious metals at hand, American govern- 
ment, by simple polity, could not fail to control foreign 
Long bright days of Western 
sunshine, water power, and steam, ingenious versatility for 
inventions and handicrafts, are never-failing portions of Ame- 
rican capital. Manufactures and navigation by us are fos, 
tered; protection of the former, fomented by the war of 1812, 
till maturity justified their adult settlement, requiring no more 
than the reciprocities of the first American treaty. The ad- 
vantages and principles of the United States render other na- 
tions their tributaries for indispensable articles of refined life. 
Gold and silver, which follow trade, might be magnetized here. 
Nature buckled fortune on our backs. It is literally true that 
mountains of iron, regions of coal, rocks of copper, meadows 
of lead, plains of cotton aad sugar, gardens of oil, ships on 
every sca, steamboats on al] waters, Mediterranean oceans and 
the largest opportunities of seaports, above all, liberty, the 
quickening mother of every prosperous development, are the 
heritage of this people. But the curse of distempered . cur- 
rency undermined, counteracted, and blighted all, Like judg- 
ment for the unpaid debt of the Revolution, it descended from 
the paper money of that era, and seems to be American doom. 

Tt is amazing how the most knowing people deceive them- 
selves, nations likeindividuals. All Great Britain Jong reposed 
in blind confidence of the redeeming efficacy ofan absurd 
sinking fund. Both that country and this termed oft-tried and 
always failing paper money a modern discovery. Legalized 
suspension of hank payments was the only novelty. The trial of 
paper for money, like many of the fresh revivals of fana- 
ticism, is an old exploded scheme. Du Halde states that it was 
attempted in China in the reign of Flong Fon, when the Manda- 
rins and soldiers were paid part in silver, and the rest in sheets 
of paper sealed with the imperial seal; and our experience 
of intoxicating plenty for a moment, followed by lasting want 
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and wretchedness, was the result. Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague relates, that at Rome in 1740, there was an absolute 
want o! all but paper money, occasioned by an adoption there 
of Law’s contrivance, when he was- banished from France te 
Italy. ` Her banker Belloni had but a few sequins. “They go to 
market, says she, with paper, paytheir lodgings with paper. No 
specie isto be seen, which brings. every thing to such extrava- 
gant prices, that nobody knows what to-ask for their goods, 
The Pope declares that while practising law, (he was: bred 
a lawyer) he never knew want; but, as Pope, he, together with 
the State, is wretchedly poor. ‘The country is almost annthi- 
lated with it.” Swifts sharp pen was exercised on this infama- 
tion. No foolish superstition was ever moré absurd than the 
supposition that bank paper is capital. Alchemy, Sibyl’s leaves, 
Delphic oracles, Eleusinian mysteries, animal magnetism, were 
not more irrational. The. wildest popular infatuation is not 
more despicable than the imposture of irredeemable bank 
notes, by which a small minority has governed the great ma- 
jority of the people of the United States... Vitiated administra- 
tion of asysiem, in ilself-vicious, has betrayed Legislatures 
into systematised infidelity, and communities into masses of 
fraudulent debtors. Fivethousand annual law makers, the most, 
active of them young lawyers, ignorant of political economy 
urged by rapacious speculators—the class denounced by 
Madison in the Federalisi—make banks the arbitrary govern- 
ments of, as far as the currency goes, the worst governed coun- 
try in the world, without authority in the Articles of Confede- 
ration for Morvis’sbank, or in the Constitution for Hamilton’s 
or Dallas’s, still less for Mr. Clay’s bank. And while it is exs 
tremely questionable whether State Legislatures are authorized 
to charter banks at all, much less paper issue banks, by over- 
whelming action, usage, sanction, and habit, they have become 
the craving appetite of universal avarice, like food and fun 
(panem et Circenses) 10, the Roman populace, a wantinsisted 
on, andat all hazards indulged. 'Thousands of banks char- 
tered, incorporated, privileged, dedicated, and girt with omni» 
potenco to make paper money, is the most incredible 
and stupendous practieal infatuation the world ever wit 
nessed. No ancient superstition, Asiatic or other bar- 
barian idolatry, is to be compared with it. It is the 
same, only much worse, as incorporating á thousand State 
distilleries to make whiskey, with peculiar privileges for the 
dissemination of it throughout the community; and, crowning 
them witha National Bank, also to make paper money, is ‘the 
same as if Congress were to incorporate a great national distil- 
lery, with branches in the States to regulate and control the 
quantity and prices of the whiskey disposed of by the State in- 
corporated distilleries, 


The pretext for excessive bank paper and small bank notes 
isthe demonstrably false assumption that there are not gold and 
silver enough for circulation. Exclusively metallic currency, 
which nobody contends for, is denounced as the companion of 
want, of slavery, and of barbarism; and not only the unthink- 
ing, but numbers of the intelligent, sharp-witted and most inte- 
rested in the expulsion of paper money, are clamorous against 
specie. The contrivance of New York and New England, by 
small notes, to supplant and banish coin, kept to nominal par 
by safety fundsor Suffolk banks, is not quite as bad, though not 
much better, than the bank suspensions of other places. The 
only real currency 1s where, without small notes, every bank 
note is forthwith redeemable in coin. ‘Till that restoration takes 
place, American circulation must always keep down American 
industry; and those States which adhere to it will always enjoy 
favorable exchange against those nsing small notes, The actw 
of Congress of 1834 regulating gold and silver coins, and esta- 
blishing their proper standards, restored them to sufficient quan- 
tity in the United States; and at this time (1841) the difference 
between specie and good bank notesis very little, | There is 
plenty of coin for circulation, but hardly any in cirenlation, 
owing to bank notes. 


Although restoration of metallic currency is not to be ex 
pected, it by no means follows, however, that itis not desira- 
ble. Instead of diminishing, as is erroneously supposed, ex- 
clusive coin currency increases circulation. It makes mor ey 
more abundant, instead of scarce, as is the clamor of the incon- 
siderate. In France, for instance, the whole of the hard money , 
may be reckoned at about five hundred millions of dollars, and 
the whole of the paper money. at about one hundred millions of 
dollars. The whole of the coin money and of the paper money 
of England, both together, at about two hundred and fifty mil 
lions of dollars, each; five hundred millions together. . ‘hus the 
coin currency of England is but about one half that of France; 
the paper currency twe anda half times more. When the Bank 
of England suspended coin payments, inatead of increasing, it 
diminished the total circulation. One halfof it, the coin part, 
or nearly so, disappeared; two hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars. At the same time the paper part depreciated, reduc- 
ing the pound sterling, eventually, during euspension, from 
twenty to fourteen shillings. Thesame effects, but aggravated, 
take place in the United States. In this way panics are ex» 
plained. When France needs any thing she has not within 
herself, biead for instance, she takes of her metal money as 
much as will buy it abroad. If she expend fifty mitions 
of dollars for bread, she has four hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars in coin st'll left of her own, together with the one hun- 
ared millions of her paper circulation before mentioned; five 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars current; from which sum 
the withdrawal of fifty millions produces no shock or panic. 
But whenever England wants fifty millions of dollars worth of 
bread, or any thing else which she has not of her own, she 
sends away so large a proportion of her coin that it deran; q 
alarms, and distresses the community, Of her two hundre 
and filty millions of dollars in coin, fifty millions, one-fifth 
of the whole, is gone. So considerable a removalof coin dita 
turbs four times as much paper money, moreover depreciating. 
The fifty millions of dollars’ worth of coin withdrawn, deranges 
two hundred millions of paper money. Hence pinching ve- 
duction, scarcity of circulation, bank disquiet and panic of ccm: 
munity. Furthermore:itis.evident, from the same view oftLe 
subject, that France is in fact a richer country than Englands 
although by no means her equal in industrial production: 
agriculture, commerce, and manufactures. For it is not on} 
the circulation. that is twice as great in France as in Englar d; 
but that circalation consists mostly of metal, which is property 
to alarge amount. The fivehundred millions of dollarsin gold 
and silver in France, (which is alower estimate than commonly 
allowed.) to a population of thirty-eight millions, is fourteen 
dollars apiece. While the two hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars in metal in England, to thirty millions of people, scarce 
exceeds half that sum for each, Computing eighty millions of 
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ddllate it the United'States'to sixteen millions of people, gives 
five dollars apiece, nearly. as muchas England. ©. i 

“dam Smith's: false. metaphor, explaining the influence of 
paper money, (and he never. dreamed of any but actually con- 
vertibley)-has given risé to much misapprehension. . Gold and 
silver, hesays, are the ‘highways which carry.the corn and 


grass'ofa country to market, without producing any of either. 


Whereas judicious banking, by what he owns is a. violent meta- 
phor, is asort of wagon:way through the air; enabling a country 
tó convert: its highways-into pastures. and cornfields, and in- 
oreaae the produce of land-and labor.. This whole fancy of the 
fathers of the science, ihe confesses, is not of much reliance. 
The Daedalian wings which he puts to a wagon, and that upon 
awayin the air; violent as the metaphors are, would afford, he 


owns, less secure traveling than the solid ground of gold and | 


silver; and, besites liability to accidents from unskilfyl conduce. 
tòis of paper money, are exposed to others which. no skill or 
priidence can guard against. The irresistible temptations to 
systematic frauds, the shocking destructiveness, and the fatal 
explosions, of suspending banks, wefe not contemplated by 
Smith: Nor, in \eir-mere economy, did he consider the quese 
tion of the foreign worthiessness of paper money, and its inva» 
riable tendency, whenever excessive, togend coin abroad to buy 
the luxuries a people does not want. It never makes plenty, 
hut for the immediate reaction of searcity. The stock of specie 
whith it’ may displace, does not remain ia the country, but is 
sent away for foreign luxuries, if not on wanton speculation, 
` Again: The credit system and the jpaper money. system, 
commonly confounded, areas totally different aş the incalcula: 
ble‘hundreds of millions of dollara which belong to credits, for 
all the ‘innumeraisle occasions of business, and- the infinitely 
smaller, however exaggerated, amount of bank credits, which 
are, in fact, the direst ioe of the credit system. Bank credit has 
driven individual credit, the former capital of the young, en- 
terprising, and industrious, from the market. The only real 
effsctof paper money is to cause so muzh good money to be 
gent abroad, to return to this country in excessive importations 
of foreign manufactures, which we take for money, and must 
pay for in money, after expelling the money and depriving our- 
selves of the only means of. payment, By these absurd con- 
trivances we now ows more than twice as muchas ail the mo. 
neyin the United States. Supposing American banks issue 
put thrice their coin capital, the effect must be to withdraw one» 
third of the specie in circulation, to be supplied by bank notes. 
‘Burthe supplanted coia will not romain idlein (he banks or in 
the country. Money is a commodity in market. like others. If 
ic falls below its foreign price, it goes abroad where worth more, 
leaving here only the paper or counterfeit representation of it, 
which foreigners will not take as money, while we do. Such 
is:the judgment of all chose who, like Adam Smith, have deve. 
loped economy as a science . But. ignorance and avarice still 
tinumph over them, controlling and convulsing common: 
wealthy, ~ : ; 

Tne degenerate dogma that England and this country owe 
their superior prosperity to paper money, or banks, or incorpo- 
rated industry, ia disgraceful to the freemen who but dishonor 
and disown their birthright. Long before a bank, or a bank 
note, or, paper money, Were ever thought of, England was com- 
paratively as superior to other nations as now. Liberty, law, 
and comfort rendered her so. Fortescue, in his praise of Eng: 
lish jaws, addressed to Prince Edward many agesbetare the 
Bank of. England, contrasts the miseries of French peasantry 
with the enjoyments of English yeomanry. The English were 
represented ina Parliament, he says; the courts of justice were 
open to tham; they were rich ¿n gold and silver; had plenty to 
eatand drink; were well clothed and housed; none of which 
were French means of prosperity. Contemplating the still and 
much greater liberty, industry, and comfurt of this country, 
and connecting them with cheap land, untaxed necessaries, and 
almost uninterrupted peace, it is the lunacy of avarice to im- 
pute individual and national happiness to.their greatest detri- 
ments, see 

Nations are mneh affected by éach other’s currency; espe- 
cially such as the United States, Great Britain, France, and 
Spain, having great international commerce. The money of 
ona may be solid, while that of another is evanescent; yet they 
affect each other’s circulation. The monetary state of this 
Union cannot be properly appreciated without sketches of its 
foreign relations, and the condition of circulation in the other 
countries with which it exchanges. The currency of the 
United States is affected by that Of some other countries, as 
their commerce, manufactures and agriculture are. 

Want of money, caused by bad government, occasioned the 
financial distress which engendered the stupendous revolution 
of France; and itis incredible how inconsiderable the deficit 
is aaid by the royalists to have been which provoked gigantic 
Republicanism. In the third year of its delirium, when the 
whole kingdom was cowed by a smali minority of demagogues, 
tbe convulsed Government threw itself on the intoxicating re- 
lief of paper money, which soon brought the people to ruin 
and distraction. More than half the real estate of France, pa- 
Jaces, parks, forests, monasteries, plantations, every thing of 
substantial property, was confiscated from the imputed mort- 
main of religious orders, princes, nobles and. emigrants, and 
getup at public sales, like our wild lands in the United States. 
Forty-two. milliards of assignats, land scrip, equal to eight 
hundred and forty millions of dollars, were issued and. abroad 
jn desperate depreciation. The precious metals vanished. 
Government money fell to one thousand, in paper secured by 
its pledge and that of the best real estate, for one in gold 
or silver. Copper was worth more than public credit thus 
apparently well secured. 

American continental money, and forcible requisitions at fixed 
prices by martial Jaw, savored offensively enough of Revolu- 
jonary violence. But the paper money tyranny of the French 
Revolution, as described by Thiers’s History, was a great ex.. 
acerbation of American despair. It was suggestedat Paris that 
the lazy rich contributed nothing to support the war. Living 

pluxurious felicity, they left the poor to shed their blood for 
$18 country, and ought to be compelled to contribute, a! least, 
money to the common defence. Ali who possessed an -incoma 
of more than fifty thousand frares a year, (ten thousand dol- 
Jars,) might Keep thirty thousand, but must subscribe the rest 
‘topublic service. ‘The property, reat and persona), of such 
aa did not comply with this patriotic contribution, should be 
reizedyand sold at the requisition of the Revolutionary Com- 
mittees, and -themselves be regarded as suspicious persons. 
"he shopkeeper, clerks, attorneys, grocers and others opposing 
this scheme, were denounced by Marat as aristocrats, com- 
spiring with the rich, who ought to be arrested, and reduced to 
the condition of sans-culottes, stripped of wherewithal to cover 
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-Chaumette, the common serjeant, suggested 
thatan assembly should be formed, consisting of the Presidents 
: of the Revolutionary Clubs, to meet every Sunday and Thurs- 


- day,to-takeorder onthe dangers of the ‘Commonwealth, and 


that all good citizens should be invited to join them. Finally, 
Danton, always fertile of expedients on critical occasions, pro- 
posed that all thesé. sans cidoties, members of the universal 
anarchy, should be paid a daily allowance for the time devoted 
to public service. j N A Saka 5 

The whole of the evils afflicting the Republic could not be 
known, by contemplating only the five or six fields of battle on 
ii was fiuwing. ‘The interior affered a 
spectacle quite.as deplorable. Grain was always scarce and 
dear.. People were fighting at. the baker’s doors for a morsel 
of bread. They disputed in vain with th shopkeepers to 
make them take assignats for articles of the first necessity. 
Suffering was. at its height. The people complained of fore- 


| gtallers who withheld provisions, of stockjobbers who en- 


hanced their price, and discredited assignats by their dealing. 
The Government,.as wretched as the people, had also nothing 
but assignais to exist upon, which it was necessary to give in 
three or four times the quantity to pay the same services, and 
which it was a‘raid to issue, for fear of reducing them still 
lower. There was no knowing, therefore, how to keep either 
Government or people agoing any longer. . ` 

, Bull general production had not decreased. France was not 
wanting in grairi, nor common producta, nor manufactured ar- 
ticles; but their egual and peaceable distribuiion was be- 
come impossible by the effects of paper . money. The 
Revolution, . which, while abolishing monarchy, desired 

to pay its debts; which in destroying thi 
venality of offices, had engaged to reimburse the value 
of them; which, in defending the new order of things 
against conspired Europe, was obliged to bear the expenses of 
a universal war—hai the national prope ty taken from the 
clergy and the emigrants, with which to make hcad against all 
demands. Inorder to putin circulation the value of this proe 
perty, it had imagined assignats, which were the representa: 
tions of it and which by means of purchases were to return to 
the treasury, and be burnt. But as the success of the Revolu» 
tion, and the validity of these sales were doubted, the property 
waa not bought. The assignats remained in circulation, like a 
pillof exchange not accepted, depreciated by doubt and over. 
sue. 

Specie alone continued always the real measure of value, 
and nothing injures disputed money like the rivalry of money 
which is sure and incontestable. Theone is withheld and re- 
fused, while the other is offered in abundance, and discredited 
by being offered. Such was the fate of assignats compared 
with specie. . The Revolution, condemned to violent measures, 
could not stand still. Ithad putin forced cirenlation the antie 
cipated value of the national property. The convention punish- 
ed withsix years of close confinement, whoever sold especie, 
that is, exchanged a certain quantity of. silver or gold against a 
greater nominal quantity ofassignats, Thesame punishment was 
inflicted on whoever ba: gained for a different price for his goods, 
according as payments should be made in assignats, or in 
specie. These meansdid aot prevent such difference increas- 
ing yapidiy. In Juneametal franc was worth three francs in 
assignats, and in August, (wo monthsafterwards, a silver franc 
was worth six francs in assignats. In this state of things, 
traders refused to give their goods for the same price ax be» 
fore, because the money they were. offered had but a fifth or 
sixth of its former value. They, shut them up, therefore, and 
refusedthem to purchasers. Without doubt, this decrease in 
value would have been an inconvenience ofno account to the 
assignats, if every one receiving them for only what they were 
worth, hadtaken and given them at the same rate. In that 
case they might always have performed the functions of the 
signin exchanges, and served for cirqulation like any other 
money. Butcapitalisis, who lived on their income, public cre- 
ditors who received either an annual rent or official emolu- 
ments, were obliged to take paper atits nominal value, All 
debtors were anxious foracquittance, and creditors, obliged to 
take afictitious value, got but the fourth, the fifth, or the sixth 
of their capital. Finally, working people, always constrained 
to proffer their services, to give them to whoever would take 
them, unable to act in concert, so asto double or treble their 
pay ag assignats fell in those proportions, received but part of 
what wag necessary for them. toget objectsof need in ex- 
change. The capitalists, half ruined, were discontented and 
taciturn; but the furious people called these traders, who 
would not sell at the common price, forestallers, and reqnired 
that forestallers should be sent to the gullotine, 

This fatal condition was the result ofthe creation of assignats, 
as assignats were brought about by the necessity of paying old 
debts, office holders, and aruinous war; and forthe same rea- 
sen, the maximum wasthe resultof assignats. It would have 
been-of little importance to render this money compulsory, if 
the dealer, by raising his prices, could avoid the necessity of re- 
ceiving it. It was necessary to Gx a forced price of goods, as well 
asof money. Assoonas thelaw said paper is worth six francs, 

.ithad tosay such goods are worth only six francs, for other- 
wise, the dealers, by raising them to twelve, would escape the 
exchange. It was necessary, therefore,in spite of excellent 
reasons drawn from ordinary economy, to fixa maximum for 
grain. The people’s greatest suffering was want of bread, 
‘There was no wantof corn; but the farmers, who would not 
face the uproar of market, nor part with corn at the rate 
ofassignats, concealed themselves with their produce. The Jit 
tle grain which appeared was quickly carried off by the town 
corporations or by individuals induced by fear to make provision 
of it. Dearth was felt more in Paris than any other city of 
France, because the supply of that immense city was more dif- 
ficult, the markets more tumultuous, and the farmers fears 
greater. Theconvention could not. help making a decree. by 
which all farmers or dealers in grain were obliged to declare 
the quantity of corn they possessed, to thrash what was in 
sheaf, to bring it to market, and exclusively to market, and to 
sell it at a mean price, fixed by each town corporation, accord- 
ing to prior prices. - No one was to buy morethan a month’s 
supply. Such as bought at a price below the maximum 
were punished with confiscation and penalties. Domiciliary 
visits were established to ascertain facts; moreover, a report. of 
all the declarations wasto be sent by the municipalities to the 
Minister of the Interior, from which to make a general statis- 
“tical statement of the food of the whole country. The corpora- 
tion of Paris, superadding its ordinances to the decrees of the 


convention, had besides regulated the distribution of bread at- 


the bakeries. Noone could go there without a card of surety 
delivered by the Reyolutionary Committees, on which wasin- 
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scribed the quantity of bread to. be asked for, and that propor. 
tioned to thenumber of individuals in each family. Even the 
manner of tailing each other at the bakers’ doors was regulated, 
A rope was fastened to the door, which each enelaid hold of, so as 
not to. lose his plate; and.to prevent confusion. But mischiev. 
ous women often cut the rope—frightful tumults ensued—and 
it required armed forceto réstureorder, Thus we perceive to 


. what immense treubles a Government is condemned, and into, 


what vexatious measures it is drawn, whenever obliged 
to regulate. every thing. In such a condition, each~ re- 
quirement begets another. Forcing the circulation of assignats 
led to forcing the exchanges, to forcing prices, to forcing even. 
the quantity, hour, and mode of purchases; the fast resulted 

Bier the first, and the first wasas inevitable as the Revolution 
tself. ` 

The dearness of food, which brought about the maximum, ex 
tended to every thing of the first necessity. Meat, vegetables, 
fruit, groceries, light. fuel, drinks, clothing, shoe-leather, every 
thing grew dear as assignats depreciated; and the peeple con: 
tinually persisted in discovering more forestallers, where there - 
were only dealers refusing worthless money. By Marats ad- 
vice they pillaged the grocers; and they pillaged the suap-boata 
which arrived at Paris by the Seine. ‘Khe severest measures 
were demanded against traders. A priest stirred up a mob of 
priests, in order to get an article inserted in the Constitution 
against forestallers. There was great indignation against stock- 
jobbers, who were said to make goods dear by speculating in 
assignats, gold, silver, and foreign paper. Popular imagina- 
tion created monsters every where. and ferocious enemies, while 
there were none but greedy cheats. taking advantage of the dis- 
tress, but not producing it, and certainly without power to pro- 
duce it, f 

Deprèciation of assignats proceeded from a crowd of causes: 
their great quantity, the uncertainty of their security, which 
must fail if the Revolution did not Succeed, their comparison 
with specie, which did not lose its reality, and with goods which 
retaining their value, could not be got for money which ha 
lost its value. Capitalists would not keep funds in assignats, 
because in that way they were perishicg every day. At first 
they endeavored to procure silver. but six years of constraint 
alarmed the buyers and sellers of specie. They then turned 
their attention to goods, but they offered a transient invesiment, . 
because they could: not be kept long, and a dangerous invest. 
ment, hecause the rage against forestailers was at ite height. 
They therefore looked out for securities in forsign-countnes, 
All the holders of assignats strove to get bills of exchange on 
Amsterdam, London, Hamburg, Genoa; any part of Europe, 
They gave enormous national value for these foreign values, 
and thus degraded assignats by deserting them.” Some of these 
assigna:s were realize) out of France. ang the value of them re 
ceived by emigrants, Magnificent furniture, the spoils of for: 
mer luxury, consisting in cabinet ware, clocks, mirrors, gilded 
bronzes, porcelam, pictures, precious editions, paid for these 
bills of exchange, tra; amuted into guineas and ducats.. But no 
attempt was made to realize more than the’ smallest part of 
them. Sought after by terrified capitalists, unwilling to emi- 
grate, but desirous only of giving a solid guarantee for their 
fortunes, they almost all remained wherever the most alarmed 
sent them to one another. They thus formed a particular mass 
of capital, guaranteed abroad, and rivalling the assignats. 
There is reason to believe that Pitt ‘got English capitalise to 
sign a great quantity of this paper, and even opened a conside- 
rable credit for them, to increase the mass of it, and contribute, 
in this way, more and more to the diseredit of assignats. 

Great eagerness was also displayed to procure the bills of 
stock companies, which seemed to be beyond the reach ofthe 
revolution and counter-revolution, and offered, moreover, an 
advantageous investment. Those of the. Company of Discount 
were in great favor, but those of the India company were 
sought after with the greatest avidity, hecause they rested, in 
some measure, on an inaccessible pledge; this hypothecation 
consisting of vessels and stores situated all over the globe. ` It 
was in vain they were subjected to a considerable transfer duty; 
the directors evaded the law by abolishing scrip, and replacing 
it by mere informal entry on the books of the company. Thus 
they defrauded the State of a considerable revenue, for many 
thousand transfera a day were made, and they rendered useless 
the precautions taken to prevent brokerage. In vain, also, in 
order to diminish the attraction of these bills, were their pro- 
ceeds subjected to a duty of five per cent. The dividends were 
distributed anong the holders as reimbursement of part of the 
capital, by which stratagem the directors once more evaded 
the jaw. Thus, from 600 francs, these bills rose to 1,000, 1,200, 
and even 2,000, which was so much value opposed to.the revo» 
lutionary. money, operating to discredit it. Not only were all 
these sorta of funds opposed to assignats, but certain parts of 
the public debt, and even other private assignats, There ex- 
isted, in fact, loans subscribed at al} times, and in every form. 
Some went as far back as Louis XIH. Among the more 
recent, subscribed under Louis XVI, there were different 
creations of them. Those anterior to the constitutional 
monarchy were generally preferred to those which had 
deen opened for the wants of the Revolution. Every body was 
opposed to the assignats, hypothecated on the property ‘ef the 
clergy and the emigrants. And differences were made between 
the assignats themselves. Of about five: milliards issued since 
the creation, one milliard was got in by purchases of national 
property. -Nearly four miliards remained in circulation, of 
which might be reckoned five hundred millions created under 
Louis XVI, and bearing the royal stamp. These latter, it was 
said, would fare better in case of a counter revolution, and be 
taken for at least a part of their value; so that they passed for 
ten or fifteen per cent. more than the others. The republican 
assignats, the only resource of the Government, the only mo- 

“ney of the people, were thus completely discredited, and had to 
struggle at the same time against specie, goods, foreign paper, 
the scrip of the'stock companies, the various State credits, and 
finally the royal assignats. The reimbursement of offices, the 


` payment of large supplies made to the State for war demands, 


the eagerness of many debtors to be exonerated, produced 
great collections of funds in certain hands. War, and the dread 
of a terrible revolution, had interrupted numerous commercial 
operations, brought about large settlements, and still further 
augmented the mass of stagnant capital seeking security, This 
capital, thusaccumulated, was subjected to perpetual brokere 
age at the Paris Exchange, changed by turns into gold, silver, 
provisions, bills of exchange, stocks, old State contracts, &c. 
Those venturesome gamblers of course intervened, who throw 
themselves upon all sorts of hazards, speculate on the chances 
‘of commerce, the supplies of armies, the faith of Government, 
&c. Lying in wait at the Exchange, they made a profit upon 


N 
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‘every rise, by the continual fallof assignats. The decline of the 
assignat -bégan first’ at the Exchange, ia comparison with spe- 
cia and all transitory values. ‘Then it took place by compari- 
son, which rose in prices in the shops and markets. Meantime, 
‘goods did not rise as fast as specie, because the markets are dis- 
tant from the Exchange, because they are not so sensitive, and 
desides that dealers cau’t give each other the bint so quickly as 
brokers coilected in one building. A difference first settled at 
‘the Exchange, was not known. elsewhere till afier a certain 
“time. Tae assignat of five francs, which already was worth 
but two at the Exchange, was still worth three at market; so 


- thatthe brokers had the interval necessary for speculation.. 


„Having their capitals all at hand, they took specie before the 
yise; ag soon ag it rose in comparison with assignats, they ex- 
‘changed it for them, They had a greater quantity of them; 
and, as merchandise had not ha‘ the time to rise yet, with such 
greater quantity of assignats, they brought a greater quantity 
of merchandise, aad. sold it again when the equality was re- 
stored. Their part was to employ the specie and the merchan- 
dise while they both roze in comparison with assignats. Thus 


their profit consisted in constant gain from the price of every’ 


thing rising above the price of assignats; and it was natural to 
begrudge them a benefit always founded on public calamity, 
This gambling comprehended the change of all sorts of va- 
Jues—such as foreign paper, stocks, &¢ They profited by all 
accidents producing differences—-such as a defeat, a mo- 
tion, fise news. hey formed a pretty considerable class, 
among whom were foreign bankers, contractors, usurers, for. 
mer priests or nobles, recent revolutionary converts, and a tew 
members, who, to the honor of the convention, were but five or 
six, enjoying the perfidious advantage of contributing to the 
“variation of prices, by motions made on purpose. They lived 
a hfe of pleasure with actresses, former nuns, or countesses, 
“who frum being mistresses, became sometimes women of busi» 
ness. Che two principal members engaged in these intrigues 
were Julien of Toulouse and Delaunay of Augers, who lived, 
the first with the Countess of Beaufort, the second with the ac- 
tress de Coignes. It is said that Chabot, dissolute as an old 
Capuchin, and busying himself sometimes with financial ques- 
tions, gave himself up to this kind of brokerage, in company 
with two brothers, named Frey, expelled from Moravia for their 
revolutionary opinions, and come to Paris to carry on the trade 
of banking there. Fabre D’Sglantine dabbled in it too, and 
Danton was accused, but without any proof, of not being a 
stranger to it. ‘The most shameful intrigue was that which 
: connected the Baron de Batz, a skilful banker and financier, 
with Jalien and Delaunay; the members most bent on making 
their fortunes. They had a project for denouncing the malver- 
sations of the India Company, lowering their stocks, buying 
: them at once, and then raising them by means of more moderate 
_ motions, taking advantage of the rise. D’Espagnac, that acute 
abbe, who was Damouriez’s contractor in Belgium, who after- 
wards obtained the job of the general wagonage, and whose bar- 
gains Julien protected in the convention, was to recom pense him 
in the funds of brokerage. Julien proposed to join Fabre, Cha- 
pot, and others, in this intrigue, who were to render themselves 
useful as members of different committees. Most of these men 
wore aitached to the Revolution, and did not wish to injure it; 
but they wanted, any how, to enjoy themselves and make for- 
tunes. All their secret contrivances are not known, but as they 
speculated on the discredit of assignats, the evil by which they 
profited was imputed to them. As there were many foreign 
bankers associated ‘with them, they were called agents of Pitt 
and the coalition; and the mysterious, so much dreaded, influ- 
„ence ofthe English Ministsy was supposed to be seen in this 
business. ‘There was, in short, the same indignation against 
brokers as forestallers, and the same punishment was demanded 
against- both. Thus, while the North, the Rhine, the South, 
and La Vendee, were invaded by enemies, the means of finance 
consisted in money which would not pass—whose security was 
as uncertain as that of the Revolution itself, and which fell at 
every accident in value preportioned to the peril. Such was 
this singular situation. As danger increased, and means should 
have been greater, they, on the contrary, diminished—muni- 
tions of war departing from Government, and subsistence from 
the people. So that it was necessary to create at once soldiers, 
arme, and money, for the Government and the people, and after 
` all assurance of victory. 

Jn 1793, when a constitutional reform took place, Madame de 
Stael assures that the Directory could hardly get a txble on 
which to write their orders; and there were pot one hundred 
thousand irarcs, (twenty thousand dollars) in specie, in the 
public treasury. — Civil war raging in. the South, defeated 
armies on the northern. irontiers, confusion, distrust, devasta- 
tida, all but dismay every where—were the fruits of attempt- 
ing to pay public obligations by paper promises. Within one 
month all was changed.as by enchantment. In the course of 
twelve months, France triumphant abroad, became flourishing 
athome. Viciory was said to be organized and paper money 
digappeare! almost as fast asit had expelled com. Ever since 
that wonderful restoration, the precious metals have abounded 
inthat country, while its prosperity has advanced, with an in- 
crease of population, notwithstanding unexampled wars, re- 
volutions, troubles, conquests, and the worst of all royal 
Restorations, more than any Republican convulsions. — 
With complete equality and imperfect liberty, with the best dis- 
tribution of property, France stands firm on the basis of hard 
money, heavily taxed, considerably indebted, but never dis- 
turbed by difficulties of currency. i 

The wonderful successes of Bonaparte In Italy; crowned. by 
the peace of Campo Formio, which reduced the German em- 
pire to pacification, first erected these meliorations on the broad 
basis laid by the bold, wise, and radical reform of the civilians 
ofthe Revolution. Tt is surprising how soon the monetary state 
of nations 1s totally changed, for better or, for worse, by success: 
ful government. The mitch boasted balance of commercial 
axchanges is but effect, not cause; only the sign of prosperous 
times, which. wise government in peace, and victory in wat, 
quickly bring about. In Europe more government Is neces- 
sary, at least more usual, thar here, where probably the best is 
that which protects men in private dealings from injusuce, 
otherwise mostly leaving theim to take care oi themselves. 

England waged war-on republican France, by counte 
her paper money, (as she did that of the United Stasez,). 
arming her fogitive princes to invade har, and by subsidizing 
the continental nations to coalesce for her conquest, parition, 
and destruction., Successive coalitions—Prussian, Austrian, 
Russian—were crushed by the Republican armies. But the 
same stubborn King, whose folly at least precipitated the loss 
vaf the United States as British colonies, supported by a great 
minister, converted from liberal principles; the magnificent 


rhetoric of another celebrated apostate; and the imposing oli- 
garchy of.rich English nobility and gentry, persisted in the 
war of money inst men, royalty against republicanism. 
Maritime successes rendered English ships masters of the 
ocean. Vast industrial improvements, which war wrought, 
hy labor-saving machinés, enabled every inhabitant of Engl 
to do the work of five. The continental stipendiary navons 
were subdned. Great Britain, although she conquered, eap- 
tured, imprisoned, and destroyed her individual foe, in the 
person of Bonaparie, was left with a burden of debt to bear, 
oppressive in accumulation and impossible ever to. be paid. 
A mission far peace failed, in the return of Malmesbury, the 
minister, towards the close of 1796, haugbtily dealt.with by 
France on the strength of her triumphs and revival of her 
resources, brought consternation upon what was become the 
fourth estate of the Bridsh realm—the funds. They suffered 
greater depression than was cxy-erienced during any period of 
the American war. ‘Three per cent. consols were as low as 
fifty-one. Insurrections prevailed in many parts of Ireland— 
discontents in all. Symptoms of disaffection appeared in the 
army; a mutiny of unprecedented extent and inveteracy raged 
in the navy; public dissatisfaction and alarm were expressed 
in petitions from 
ministers. Finally, and it is to that this glance is particularly 
directed, an unexampled run on the Bank of England was fol- 
Jowed by what was then first called suspension of specie pay- 
ments. Large subsidies had been granted to the continental 
powers. Four years of hostilities added two hundred millions 
of pounds sterling to the national debt, nine millions a year to 
the perennial taxes. The budget of the year 1797 amounted to 
near forty-two millious of pounds sterling, (about two hundred 
millions of dollars, of which eighteen millions of pounds, al- 
most half, was borrowed. From that year the precious me- 
tals, banished by orders in council and acts of Parliament, 
have never been plenty in Great Britain. For many yeats 
after the fata! discovery th:t Government may compel pay- 
ments without money, the public debt was immensely aug- 
mented under the delnsion of a sinkirg fund, at lasi ascer- 
tained to be absurd whilever interest is paid by loans, and 
all private deali i 


lings in a country where every thing is taxed, 
were burdened for near a quarter ofa century with the worst of 
all taxation, a depreciated currency. $ 

In the month of January 1797.the CourtofDirectorsofthe Bank 
of Eagland intormed the Chancellor ofthe Exchequer that it was 
their wish, “hat he would arrange hisfina-ices for the year,in such 


_ a manner as not to depend on any further assistance from them.” 


‘These remonstrances were renewed in the month of April and 
July, in the same year,and on the e ghthof Octobverfollowing.they 
sent a written paper to the Minister, which concluded by 
stating, “the absolute necessity which they conceived to exisi, 
for diminishing the sum of their presentadvances to Govern- 
ment; the last having been granted with great reluctance on 
their part, on his pressing solicit=tions.” Inan interview with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer which took place on the 23d of 
the same month, on the loans to the Emperor being mentioned, 
the Governor assured Mr. Pitt, “tha: another loan of that sort 
would go mish oruin the country.” Andon the Iih of Fe- 
bruary 1797, the directors ordered the Governor to inform the 
minister, “that, under the present state of the Bank’s advances 
to Government here, to agrce with hig request of making a 
further advance of 1,500 000, poundsasa loan to Ireland, would 
threaters ruin to the bank and most probably bring the drec- 
tors to shut up their Goors.”’ 

With this cause another, springing also out of the war, power- 
fully co-operated. This was the dread of an invasion, which 
had induced the farmers and others resident in the parts distant 
from the metropolis, to withdraw their money from the hands 
of those bankers, with whom it was deposited. “t he run, there- 
fore, commenced upon the country banks, and the demand for 
specie soon reached the metropolis, In this alarming etate 
the ministry thought themselves compelled to interfere, and an 
fthe privy council was issued on the 26th of February, 
ibiting the directors ofthe hank from “issuing any cash in 
pay ment, till the sense of Parhament could be taken on that 
subject, and the proper measures adopted thereupon for main: 
taining the means of circulation. and supporting the public and 
commercial credit of the kingdom at this important conjunc. 
ture.” 

On the following day, thorefore, 27th of February, a message 
was delivered from his Majesty to both Houses of Parhament, 
stating, “that an annual demand of specie having been made, 
from different parts of the country, on the metropolis, it- had 
been found necessary to make an order of council £0 the direc- 
tors of the bank, prohibiting the issuing of any cash in pay. 
till the sense of parliamentcould be taken on the sub- 


ment, č en on the sub 
ject.” The order of council was read, along with his majesty’s 
message; and Lord Greenville in the House of Lords rose to 


move, “ikat the communication from hia majesty should be 
taken into consideration th following day.” 

The Duke of Norfolk was af opinion that the desperate exi- 
gency to which ministershad driven the country, was owing 
fo the exportation of specie to the Emperor of Germany and 
our other ailies on the continent. le, therefore, moved that a 
humble address be presented to his majesty, tc prevent the 
further exportation of specie, until the sense cf Parliament 
should be taken on that subject. A 

The Duke of Grafton said, that ministers had gone to the 
extreme length of a measure founded inan aseumption of 
power, unknown to the laws and Constitution of the country. 
They would be obliged to have recourse to a biii of imdemnity 
to legalize their conduct; for unless this would be obtained, the 


bank directors were liable to an action from every individual to 


that mea. 
upon the 


sure, t ot legally ab‘iged to @ 
requisiti order of council. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne said: “The noble lords would do 


tic admonitions. 

most satre reverence for 
thing called public ereti 
one, had been put into b 
study; it was the prodnction of a great and d z 
ber cf Parliament anc statesman (Harley, Earl of Oxford.) 
This noble author ilustrated the re of public credit, by 
saying that it was to the peopls of Great Britain what the soul 
of maa was to his body: it was pure soul; it was immaterial in 
itself; and yet it was that which gave to substance its iunt 
tions. It was not the canse, but the effect: it flowed from the 


all quarters for change of measures, if not | 


_ ceived its animation and its existence. 


happy organization of all the parts of the material body. It 
was not to he created; it was not te be forced; its precise seat 
in the body politiccould not be discovered; itat once pervaded 
over, and proceeded out of, the whole. Yt both gave and ree 
€ it was not property, 
for no branch of the body-could call it its own. “It was not the 
King’s credit; it was not the credit of Parliameat; it was pub- 
lic credit. It was that thing that sprung from the: happy. con- 
coction of al? the vital juices of the national frame, which’ pro- 
ceeded from the nice distribution of our parts, ‘and’ theif mu- 
tual co-operation; which gave to the national systen’a sympa- 
thetic connection, a, union of action, a correspondèncé and 
promptitude, which, in matter of finance, is known bythe name 
of punctuality. This public credit was the soul of England; it 
was that which carried the nation to a height infinitely beyond 
its numerical power. It was our credit which set all“the cal- 
culations of political arithmetic at defiance; it derided the cold 
diffidence of those who judged of our means by the gegeraphi- 
cal limits of the istand, or the visible number of its ‘People. 
Public credit did not even look ‘to security as its basis; it al- 
ways connected security with punctuality.’ Many lords, with 
their twenty thousands pounds a year, would fisd it.difficult to 
procure the Joan of one thousand pounds, on emergency, though 
they had perfect security to offer, when a neighboring trades- 
man, with a capital of perhaps only a few hundreds, would 
find the loan with facility. Why was this? Ic was the known 
punctuality of the one placed against the known want of 
punctuality of the other: it was because the lender knew 
that the merchant was tenacious of a credit, about which 
the nobleman was indifferent. 

“This was the character of England; ‘this it wag that had dis- 
tinguished it from allthe other nations of the earth, and particu- 
larly from France. There every thing had depended on the 
King’s credit; here all dependence was on the nation; there a 
disorganized spirit. of expense sheltered itself under the credit. 
ofthe Grand Monarque; here every thing contributed to, as 
avery thing flowed again from, the fountain of public credit, 
and ihe administration of the country was, in reality, nothing 
more than a committee for the management of this credit, To 
ascribe the shock that had been given to it, to the idle stories of 
unfounded and exaggerated alarms, waa ridiculous. It pro- 
ceeded from deep, progresaive, accumulated causes; causes 
whichall thinking men had long deplored, and which had been 
growing toa head under the unhappy and illrrequited confi- 
dence which their lordships had placed in the King’s ministers. 
It wag material to endeavor to ascertain the causes that had 
brought us to this dilemma, One cause was manifest; the in- 
ordinate increase of expense, of places, and establishments in 
every corner of the empire. This had been growing to a height 
beyond every thing that the mind could conceive; it was incre. 
dible and scandalous. ‘The increase of fees, of salaries, of 
places and pensions, of new boards of commission, and new ap- 
pointments ofall kinds, had not only served to open all the gates 
of waste and profusion, but to beat down and destroy all the 
check of control, and all the means of correction, Waste and 
exiravagance had been systematized; one scene of abuse coun- 
tenanced and protected another. and all the corners of the 
earth were witnesses to the ruinous waste of the treasures of 
England. 

“Another cause of our present shock was, undoubtedly, the 
war. It was contemptible to say that sending money out of the 
kingdom did not make us poorer; it was contemptible to tell us 
that, becauseit did not go forth in specie, it was, therefore, no 
diminution of ovr wealth; it was a great and fatal source of de- 
crease; it diminished the reproductive power of the country, 
and it was found in the annval deficiencies of our revenues, 


| which again became another cause of the present dilemma, for 


the ministers had, year afier year, to practice new expedients 
for the concealment or the supply of this deficiency; and thus 
it wasthat year after year they had been kept in a state of delu- 
sion, which, more than any thing else, was mortal to the deli- 
cate frame of public credit. Z 

“lt used to he the distinguishing feature of the British Admi- 
nistration, that the Treasury was its heart. It distributed the 
necessary nourishment to the other parts; and every thing 
flowed from itas tbe commanding centre; the’ other depart- 
menis were necessarily subordinate. The noble Duke, in his 
age, could, perhaps, be able to say how insignificant a part a 
mere Secretary of State hadto play, when the First Lord of the 
Treasury exerted his powers, and thwarted the measures in 
which he did not coincide, (We suppose the noble Marquis 
alluded tothe Duke of Leeds.) But this central point of control 
had been unhappily conceded, and the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, which used to confer the ttle uf Premier, had now sunk 
into a resemblance of the Treasurer of France under the ancien 
regime. In France the Treasury lay at the mercy of each 


‘department. The Minister of Marine, the Minister of the 


_of the foot, 


at 


Exterior, the Minister of the Interior, and so forth, drew 
upon it at pleasure; and they all knew the consequences: 
inordinate expense, confusion, distrust, violation of faith, bank- 
ruptcy and revolution. Such was the state ofFrance. Unhap- 
pily for Bogland, we had made three stages in this fatal career 
Good God what ascene was opened to the eyes of Englishmen; 
he did not dare to approach the measure of Sunday last; he had 
not yet ceased to shudder at it; he would not dare to say one 
word as to its prudence; he only would admonich their lord» 
ships that upon the conduct of the Legislature in this momen- 
tous crisis depended the fate of England. They were brought 
to a tremendous brink, where one single error, one single slip 
would precipitate them to ruin. 

“Mark my prophecy, my lords,” exclaimed the noble Mar- 
quis, “and do not disdain the ‘counsel while yet intime. If 
you attempt to make bank notes a legal iender, their credit will 
perish. They may go on for a time; but the consequence im 
certain. No art, no skill, no power, can prevent their falling 
toa discount, We do not speak upon conjectures, the thing 
ismatter ofexperience. A fever isas much a fever in London 
as in Paris, or in Amsterdam; and the consequences of a stop- 
page of payment must be the same, in Whatever country it may 
happen. ‘The fall will be slow perhaps, and gradual for atme, 
but itwill be certain. A few months may bring to the Te cole 
lection of your lordsbips, with contrition, the prophecy that I 
have now made you. He would concluc with saying thet 
he had. not had ume to converse with several gentlemen, 10r 
whose authority en such subjects he had high regard; but in 
hi atingon the consequences of the measure, that morning, 
many horrible effects had presented themselves to his mind. Tis 
ganger they had to apprehend from forgery was none ofte 
least of evils; we should have the reaction of the blow, we hed 
struck at France; we had made our base instruments adepts in 
the science, aud it was not to be expected that they wouldsul 
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` fer-the opportunity to pass unimproved. . Another evil was, 
thatefjobbing in bills and money. Adveniturers.of all descrip- 
"tions would start up; the precious metals would disappear, and 
“every article would bear two. prices, one for nroney, and one for 
paper. ‘Another-and a monstrous evil would be thatit would 
‘open the door to. unlimited expenditure, and we should have 
not merely the.continuance of. the war, but all the frantic and 
delusive expeditions which were now projected would be fatal- 


ly putinto execution. He warned them against the folly of at- . 
tempting the ‘Spanish South, American’ possessions. “In three} 


úr four years, they would fali away from Spain themséives; a 
eater good could not be done to Spain than to relieve them 
‘rom the curse. of those settlements, and make them an in- 

dustrious people like their neighbors. A greater evil ‘could 

not happen to England than to add them to our already over- 
* grown possessions. . He equally objectedto our idle chimera of 
` an expedition to. Port Ferrajo, and to ourdigastrous conquests 

‘in the West Indies, It was a clear candid proposition ofpeac 

accompanied with a rigorous economy of expense, that coul 
alone recover us fromjthe. shock that this Order of Council had 
“given to public credit.” 

| The Lord Chancellor came from the woolsack to makea 
single observation upon the latter part of what fell fiom the 
noble-Marquis. He had deprecated the idea of forcing bank 
paper into circulation by making ita legal tender. ` He thought 
it just necessary to say that it never entered into the contem- 
plation of his Majesty’s ministers-to use any forcible means. Ie 
was impossible to say in this stage of the: business, what plan 
the wisdom of the Legielature might devise, upon the report 
of the committee; but he could take upon himself to say, that 
itnever yet had been conceived, that it would be wise or pru- 
dent to make bank notes a legal tender. j 

The Marquis of Lansdowne expressed considerable satis- 
faction at the information imparted- to him by the nobleand 
learned lord on the woolsack, and said he was extremely happy 
to find sueh were the feelings and sentiments of ministers. Had 
heknownas much before he began his speech it would have 
saved him and the house some time. He flattered himself 
that by lenient measures and persuasive means, the good 

e sense of the country might he worked upon to produce the hap- 
pidst effects, ‘ 

Parliamentary discussion: or any book affords few, if any, 
better explanations of money and Credit than this finespeech of 
Lansdowne, whose merits history will weigh in scales in 
which the nobility of Petty’s descendant will be as nothing to 
the prophetic wisdom of his superior knowledge of the truths 
of political economy. Of all the whole peerage of Great Bri- 
tain, but eleven could theyr be found to vote with him; and of 
those, not one of the bench of bishops or of law. The Chan- 
celjor, indeed, epuld not stomach the infraction of it, which 
making bank bills alegal tender, would perpetuate, but left the 
woolsack to condemn it, uninformed perhaps that the ‘minister 
designed to go a length, which the actoi Parliament itself veils 
in mystery. Common sense, morati,y and economy were 
equally offended by this stroke of policy, which may indeed 
have saved the ministry, and possibly th? king, from his threat- 
ened escape to Hanover. Butit saved the ministry and. mo- 
narch at an expense to the country which posterity can 
never pay, and of law, morals, and re~son, not confined to 
Great Britain, but ia which the United States participated. 

A secret committee was appointed by the House of 
Lords. to report on the necessity of providing for the 
confirmation. and continuance of measures taken in pur- 
guance of the Sunday minute of council. The ministerial 
design. of this committee was to pui 
that could be on the high-handed measure of invalidating 
the currency, and impairing the contracts by which the bank 
was bound to maintain it undefiled. ‘These voluminous reports 
resemble all others on similar occasions, by making the de- 
sired argument. They, of course, reported to the House as their 
opinion, after.ashow of examination into the state of the bank, 
“that it was necessary to continue and confirrn the’ measures 
already taken, for such time, and under such Simitations and re- 
strictions, and with such power of discontinuing the same, as to 
the wisdom of Parliament may..seem expedient.” The report 
acknowledges the inability of the committee to ascertain the 
relative proportion of coin and paper, but that it could hardly 
be doubted, that there was too little British coin, particularly 
silver, current in the kingdom, The circulation of paper was 
carried to its greatest height a short time previous to the be- 
ginning of the year 1793, and just when the circulation began 
to be so much diminished the war commenced. A state of war 
always requires a more ample circulation even within the king- 
dom; the public loans which, in all wars, are necessary, and 
in that war were particularly great, employ a consi- 
derable” portion of the circulating capital. The sums 
expended on the European continent during the four 
years of war were about fifteen millions sterling, but 
the war exports, during war, to Germany alone, amounted 
to eight. millions sterling a year, while in peace they were 
jess than two millions. ‘Theexports to Germany alone, in time 
of war, were more than twice as much as all the exports to 
France, Flanders, Holland, and Germany, in time of peace, 
The quantity of bullion coined atthe Mint in °95 and 796, was 
considerably less than one million of pounds, which was-not 
more than one-sixth of the quantity coined the two preceding 
years. Theaverage amount of bank notes in circulation for 
several years previous to the year 1796, was between ten and 
eleven millions of pounds sterling. The amount on the 2th 
February, 1797, was: but little more than three millions and a 
half. The committee closed their report, by siating the con- 
flicting testimony before them, given by notable merchants and 
bankers on the vexed question whether it was best to diminish 
or increase the quantity of bank notes issued at a time of alarm. 
Iisa paper prepared probably by a person better versed than 
the noblemen who submitted it to their peers, in the practical 
doctrines of money made plenty or scaree by banking opera- 
tions. Yet through the pervading argument to sustain the ille- 
gal stroke of perilous policy to which the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer was compelled by the remonstrances of the Bank and 
the pressure of hostilities to resort, there is sufficiently disclosed 
the contradictory inconsistencies in which fictitious fioance and 
false currency are always enveloped. 

The acts of Parliament enacted to suspend specie payments, 
indicate an ignorance of the elements of money hardiy credible, 
or a boldness of imposture still more discreditable in statesmen, 
whatever it might be in narrow minded bank directors. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, eminent prime minister and 
arithmetician as be was, knew little of the learning ofeconomy. 
Burke’s laconic message to Pitt, that if he allowed one pound 
notes, a guinea would never be seen again, found no fayor with 
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Pitt, The act of Parliament of the 3d May, 1797, for confirming 
and continuing for a limited time the restriction contained m a 
minute of Councilof the 26th February, 1797, in payments of 
cash by the Bank, confined such limitation to the 24th June 
thereaiter, that is, about seven weeks, and no more, “So deep 
waseither the delusion. or the imposture. The preamble re- 
cites unusual demands for specie, in consequence of ill-founded 
or exaggerated alarms, rendering it indispensably . necessary 
for the public service that the Bank should forbear issuin, cash 
in payments, except . for unavoidable purposes; preludes an 
act indemmnifying every person concerned therein; forbids the 
issue of cash iñ payment of any debt, except allowed by the 
special . provisions of that, act; authorizes the fatal one 
pound notes by the issue- of any sum in cash not exceeding 
twenty shillings; stops legal proceedings for recovery of any 
other sums; directs payment in bank notesto be good for pubiic 
revenue; and that no persons shall be held to special bail who 
offer payment in bank notes, and deposite them in court, On 
the 22d June, this act of Parliament was continued by another 

` like it, limiting the restriction on cash payments to one month 
after the commencement of the.next session of Parliament, but 
authorizing coin payments to any amount to the army, navy, 
ordnance,and to Government ifrequired by Order im Council, and 
to collectors of public revenue; thus legalizing one kindof curren- 
cy for public servants, and another for private persons. That ses- 
sion of Parliament closed. on the 20th July, 1797, The first act 
of the next session, on the 39th November of that year, 
so far put an end to delusion, as to renew the suspension ot 
cash payments until one year after the. conclusion of the war: 
authorizing the Bank to receive in cash any sum less than £500, 
and to repay only three-fourths in cash; but to pay cash for all 
demands on giving previous notice thereofto the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, who was to publish it 

Such notice would never have been given, but the suspen- 
sion made perpetual, hadit not been coercively, after a most dis- 
tressing struggle, put a stop to, by act of Parliament, after a 
quarter of a century’s dishonest endurance. $ 

During thetruce between tngland and France, called the 
peace of Amiens, the Minister Addington, who kept Pitt’s place 
for him, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Vansittart, re- 
iterating the hackneyed delusive demand for further temporary 
suspension of cash payments, of course got it from Parlia- 
meit. x 

Soon after the wat recommenced, a flagrant act of British 
violence took four millions of dollars in specie, with other pre- 
cious objecis,to London. Spain, the metropolis of gold and 
silver, purchased precarious permission from France to re- 
main at peace. with England. by paying France a large war 
subsidy, which England suffered. Admirat Cornwallis, com- 
manding an English flecton the Spanish coast,sent word to 
the ministry at London, that Spain was arming to join France 
in ¢hostilities against England. This proved,and_ was ac- 
knowledged by England, to be an unfounded report. Neverthe- 
less, it was the pretext for an order in council, pursuant. to 
which, Admiral Cochrane, who afterwards commanded the 
British fleet, guilty of sô many_unmanly depredations on the 
American coast in the war of 1812, detached a squadron of fri- 
gates, which, in October, 1804, of Cadiz, attacked the Spanish 
treasure ships, commanded by Bustamente. Of the four, one 
was blown up, the other three captured, with the sum before 
mentioned, which was carried to London, and there parraded 
through the streets in triumph as a great trophy, 

Much ofit soon passed over to Paris. A series of conster- 
nating French triumphs over the Austrian and Russian coali- 
tions, for which England lavished immense. treasures, crushed 
them as fast as they were formed. Mack,the Austrian officer with 
whom many of these loans were negotiated by Pitt, was captured 
at his inexplicable surrender of Ulm, soon followed by the still 
more. marvellous victory of Austerlitz. Pitts proud spirit 
broke by such disasters —he sunk into an untimely grave. Sus- 
pension ofcash paymentsin England continued its consuming 
inroads on property there, while the precious metals abounded 
and increased in France. In 180,the National Bank of France 
was established, with a capital of millions of franes, 
and no bank note for Jess than about one hundred dollars. 
The proportion of coin to bank currency there has ever’ since 
been greater than that of paper to coin in the United states, 
five or more to one. The peace of 1813, which left Great Bri- 

` tain at large with vast military means, experience, and anxiety 
to subdue this country, came with great glory to her arms 
as the conqueror of France and restorer of the royal family of 
Bourbons to the throve of that kingdom. But neara thousand 
million of irredeemable debt, with its annual interest of one 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars, paid in depreciated cux- 
rency to the nobles of the funds, the successors of the feudalno- 
bility, is part of the price of this glory. 

During the suspension, Engtish circulation was sometimes 
twenty-five per cent. in paper below gold and silver; 1t his 
peen said forty-one. Men of enlightened views began to consi- 
der anxiously. tbis drain on the wealth of Great Britain. Ex- 
changes were against London from al} parts of Europe. Creditors 
were wronged, debtors experienced no benefit, at every pay- 
ment. Finally, in June, 1810, the Commons committee, of which 
Horney was chairman, presented the wel] known bullion report, 
by which the then Josses by depreciation ani foreign exchanges 
were exposed, and the ignorance of the most experienced and 
accredited bank directors, governors, and apologists. The bul- 
lion contest thus brought on lasted ten years, Vansittart and 
other dull adberents of Pitts administration, persisted in their 
preference of paper money, and decried bullion asa folly. But 
fTuskisson and Canning, with others of that predilection, more 
enlightened by the science of political economy, united with 
Horner and Brougham, the apostles ofcoin. ‘They were followed 
by Peel, Welington, and enough of the original paper money 
sticklers: to save England from a currency which would have 
become more costly than her debt. 

It required the delirium of exterminating war between 
England and France to draw forth. the prodigious energies, re- 
sources, and desperate determinations of those great rival na- 
tions. Sometime before the several acts of Parliament by 
which Great Br sed the courts of justice against all in- 
dividual demands for money upon the Bank of England, the de- 
moniacanarchists of France dethroned the worship of Almighty 
God, and setup a dancing girl, to represent the Goddess cf 
Reason, as an idolin the Cathedral Church of the French me- 
tespolis. The impiety of this sacrilegious profanation shocks 
the moral as well as pious sense of mankind. But its enormity, 
in a great rneasure destroying Hs influence, was not more 
offensive to religion, than acts of Parliament demoralizing the 


whole English world, including, especially, this imitative 
i country, in all the realities of money, all the obligations of law 
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idols forithe true signs of value, 


and morality, by setting up false 


| At that time, above all others, English gibbets groaned with 


victims to the blaody code which paper money piled on them. 
The French guillotine of Robespierre’s terrorish reign de- 
stroyed fewer Fives than. the English gallows sacrificed to the 
remorseless security of paper money. The Bank of England 


jnflexible, the King, privy council, and ministers inexorable, 


in bringing all counterfeiters, to what was the lawful and deemed 


- the only condign panishment pardon; in such cases, was not 


to begranted. When, at length, the sturdy repugnance of juries 
refused to execute their part of this code of blood, transpor- 
tation got rid of more convicts that in the same period 
of time Siberia received from Russian condemnation. An Eng- 
lish privy council convened .on the Sabbath day, desecrated lis 
duties by the order ofa bigoted King, which marks an epoch in 
national economy. with overwhelming debt, and a Jet inthe 
course of law by unprecedented obstacle to it. Soon sanctioned 
by the force and solemnities of legislation, stupendous fraud 
became the reputed deliberate act-of Parliament. The few 
weeks to which this dictatorship in finance was at. first appa- 
rently restricted, lapsed into months and years, wntil a quarter 
ofa century confirmed the imposture. The agony of recover- 


ing from the consequences of the first fatal aberration convuleed 


Great Britain. The lesson of imposture was soon learned by 
the United States; and the worst. parts of British precedent 
grossly exaggerated, without any of its redeeming qualities. 

Not till twelve years after peace, by which time France, on 
the broad foundations. of solid currency, had corapletoly reco- 
vered, when the insane King of England had paid the debt of 
nature, whose obstinacy lost America, alienated Ireland, 
and subdued France, was even the attempt seriously made of 
restoring English currency. The tribulation of it extorted the 
wildest ravings of blind avatice, against which science and rea- 
son long contended in vain. 4 ‘ 

The banks of England and North America, from which. all 
American: banks are. sprung, Werp goerchants’  expedienta, 
adopted hy Governments as shifts’ for finance, but founded on 
money. Their foundations have been almost entirely removed 
by modern banking on paper. The aboriginal and pervading 
delusion is, that Government buys credit from banks with less 
credit thar: Government, and borrows that credit in promises to 
pay when its own credit should command -money,, Like an 
imaginary sinking fund, when expenditure exceeds income, 
and the balance is evened by loans, banks incorporated of indi- 
viduals to issue paper substitutes for money, are demonstrable 
and costly delusion, however familiar and habitual favorites of 
communities, The metaphysical cloak of chartered entity 
might as well be dispensed with, but for the contrivance of a 
few and prejudice ofthe many. One individual as a corpora- 
tion, alone, might as well be endowed with the mysterious in- 
tangibility of the more diffused yet identical responsibility of 
several in the aggregate corporation. Public sentiment would 
at once revolt at investing asingle president of a bank with the 
corporate rights, privileges, and immunities conferred on the 
president, directors, and company. Government cannot grant 
charters but for public good. Though the real object is always 
private gain, yet the only right Legislatures have to incorpo. 
rate is for the good of the public. Few areaware of this, which 
is nevertheless the unquestionable corner stone of the whole au- 
thority. ` 
nM hen to abuse of it is superadded that of paper money, to be 
made by corporate power, the authority becomes stronger than 
the Government of law. Otherwise Government would never 
be prevailed over so egregiously as to impair and absolve by 
law the obligation of contracts. Non-payment of bank notes. is 
more illegal and immoral than failure to perform any other 

romise. 1 are x 
Pextsffor bank suspensions. The effects of extra-judicial, above 
alllegislative interference between banks and their creditors, is 
much more detrimental than between man and man, because 


whole communities are demoralized and paralized by it. Go- 


vernment yields to the importunity and seduction of concentra. 
ted, clamorous, mostly dishonest, cupidity, and a large majority 
are disfranchised for the benefit of a small minority. Legisla- 
tures are seduced by venal influence. Lawyers become acces- 
saries to the misdemeanors of lucrative bodies. The rich and 
elevated, always those most anxious to be moreso, Join in the 
iuiportuaity. “During Law’s marvellous ascendant in France, 
the princely, the exalted, the overgrown opulent, the learned 
and scientific, the recluse, prelates, ladies and philosophers, outs 
stripped the humbler and less, respectable In avidity to make 
money without labor or delay. Radiating from a capital, the 


lurid glare of sudden fortune spreads every where, and lures: 


all. The isects most eager to be burnt in the beams are the 
gilded and the idie. The rural populations are next. charmed. 
The laborious poor escape til! last to suffer most, when wages 
are overtaken by Unive: sal pestilence. 

The attempt is ag rational to extract wealth from stones as 
from paper. The precious metals are as exclusively money, 
when paper represents it in London, as when it took a cart load 
of iron at Sparta to pay a biil. The notion in most minds of 
mixed currency isa solecism. There is no such thing. Cu- 
rency partly paper and partly coin, the paper representing coin, 
is not mixed at all., “It might as well be said that our Govern- 
ment is mixed, because all the people are represented by a few 
Popular cry, mostly pitched by the in- 
terested aud unpopular, is rung into general chorus, that there 
isnot coin enough for money, that paper is indispensable. It 
certainly is not for common payments. There is plenty of coin. 
But the heresy that there is not, is the pecuniary creed of num- 
bers, with which it is hard to reason. Agrarian Jaws have 
passed into proverbial reproach among the ignorant, half edue 
cated many, who, while agrarian laws, that is, laws to regulate 
the tenure of lands, are partof every code, hold up such laws 
to stupid reproach, as if they enacted equal division of pro- 
perty. . The Jaw of self-defence is tke basis of all jurispru- 
dence; what Locke calls the code of natural Jaw, and Bacon 
terms wild justice; yet stigmatized as Lynch law, how odious 
would they render it, who steal by color of law, and kill by 
slow tortures! So English capitalists, as they are absurdly de- 
designated, fundholders of choses in action by the most unjust 
of tides have succeeded in heaping prejudice, ignorance, and 
folly on the doctrines of currency sill they are buried deeper than 
ever plummet sounded; beyond sight or thought of us imitative 
Americans. An insulated empire, commanding the ocean, and 
excluding all foreign interference, with Democracy enough in 
a mixed Government to counteract monarchy, aristocracy, and 
anarchy, was pressed by the productive distress of war, waged 
abroad, not felt at home, exceptin taxes, to yield the greatest 
amount of industry and outlay ever drawn from any people. 
More than quadrupling their number by labor-aaving machi: 
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nery, so as to fill England as it were with a hundred millions 
of workmen, they at lastresorted to the perilous potentiality of 
paper money, not convertible into coin, and fresh wonders 
were worked by it: Great Britain alone, after all Europe suc- 
sumbed, vanquished France. Buta debtof five hundred mil- 
lions of pounds was.the wages of victory won by paper money, 
without revolution to pay debts, as the United States and. 
France paid their debts of Revolutions. 

Directors, presidents, cashiers, and other practical condnc- 
tors of English and American banks, have betrayed incredible 
ignorance of the subject. They deride science and despise its 
lessons, “I heir publications and opinions.are so contradictory 
and often absurd, that no reliance can be placed in them. The 
astonishing downfall of the late Bank of the United States, with 
so many Others, Will he found to be more the effect of folly than 
ofcrime. The Bank of England no longer exemplifies Eng. 
lish probity, is no longer the bulwark of that prodigious credit 
which once served Great Britain instead of real resource; has 
become a questionable reliance, whose existence is precarious, 
whose influences are denied te be salutary. Suspension of 
coin payments disclosed a fatal secret. Their contested re- 
storation was continual plea of guilt. Such examples have 
inflicted on this country more than the expenses and immo- 
ralities of war, without any of its redeeming excitements. 
Most banks, and many States, are mere instruments of private, 
illegitimate gain. Few, if any, directors, look to public good, 
or permanent object. They have committed so many frauds 
and follies that confidence is destroyed. A larger infusion of 
hard money, and considerable withdrawal of paper, is the only 
remedy. Charters are of little avail while it is among the 
worst effects of the universal demoralization of paper money, 
that the most influential profession is generally its advocate, 
go that courts of justice, however insensibly, are made its pro- 
tectors. It has been said to be part of the history of the French 
Revolution, that it began with Lafayette and other lovers of 
novelty’s belief in the mumMferies of animal magnetism, An 
American revolution may proceed from the superstition of 
„well disposed persons concerning the at least equally foolish 
ideas of discount banks, i . 

Black slaves to white freemen, and paper money for the cur- 
rency of the most productive of peoples, were the Colonial ap- 
anage, left by Great Britain to North America. Slavery is 

` now brandished by the mother country, which devised it, as a 
torch of discord and infamy, while paper money demoralises, 
stultifies,and recolonises the United States. By transatlanticse pa- 
ration contemporaneous posterity to Europe, by natural transi- 
tion to independence, the elder of free nations, head of the Re- 
publican dynasty, model of a new world, admired and imitated 
by the old in inclinations, during the Revolution, though: pig- 
mies yet on giant’s shoulders, with the lights of all ages shining 
upon their fway, born and bred to Republican Government, 
men, as defined by the great dramatist, of large discourse, look- 
ing before and after, the people of this country have marred 
otherwise perfect liberty by false economy, and defying the or- 
ganic law of science, experience, and their National Govern- 
meat, lax themselves enormous sums by its ravages. Asa 
science, political economy, if not unknown, was at least with- 
out literature till about the beginning of the American Revolu- 
tion, when the noble Turgot, the only man in his kingdom, said 
Louis XVI, who, besides himself, didnot look upon the com- 
mon people with aversion; for, as even the radical Valtaire used 
to say, who loves the people? Turgot and other French econo. 
mists broached the novel and liberal doctrines of economy which 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations inculcates. To him, likewise, we 
are probably beholden for their incorporation with Franklin’s 
model treaty. Since then they are at least acknowledged— 
a ‘acience evon then little cultivated. Of this science, one 
simple truth is, that men govern themselves better than other 
men can coerce them; that spontaneous is preferable to coercive 
government; still the fetters of feudality, regality, and habit, 
prevail in the old world, and American independence is not 
quite unshackled by therm. American transition, French tevo. 
lution, and British reform, have advanced all tiberal institu- 
tions, and opened liberal minds to the wonders of liberty, labor, 
and economy. But American liberty, while running in some 
things to licentiousness, disdains equality, and is not associated 
with economy. Fear of change perplexes even here. Igno* 
yance is the hindrance of progress every where. It may be 
confidently and discreetly said that liberty has seldom disap- 
pointed the most sanguine expectations, or realized apprehen- 
sions, when fairly tried, by relaxation of restraint, without 
abandoning the supremacy of law. In economy, we have’ yet 
to learn what liberty will do. Money, commerce, and manu- 
factures, thwarted by the counteraction of rival nations, and 
the stimulation of excessive government, require the experi- 
ment of freedom to learn how peace and good will fertilize the 
earth and calm the sea. In the United Siates upstart privi- 
leges, in Great Britain ancient immunities, equally derogating 
from common right, disparage equality, and inflict on economy 
spendthrift losses. France, with more equality, but less Ji- 
berty, and less capability of it than either Great Britain or the 
United States, finds some equivalent in solid currency, enabling 
her to withstand shocks irom which her own restless people and 
foreign enmity would have pethaps overthrown Great Britain 
or the United States. American sovereignty, wrested by 
the United States from Great Britain, still owes morality and 
credit the debt. of continental money; and, ever since that debt 
fell due, both morals and credit have continuaily suffered by 
the devouring usury of bank notes» These sorry contrivances 
to make money by legis:ation, and wealth without industry, 
have cost much more than all the wars of this country. An. 
official report from the Treasury estimates the loss at three 
hundred and sixty-five millions by banks, since the United 
States began to charter these sinister helps. Added to the three 

' hundred and sixty millions of Revolution deficit, almost a 

billion. of dollars appears to have been abstracted by misgo- 
yernment. Continental money was a debt of Government; 
bank depredations are indirectly the same thing. Both are 

; burdens borne by the country, equally afflicting to morality.- 

They seem to be American doom, by counteraction of natural 

advantages, reillicing the United States to the level of other 
nations, to equalize the condition ofmankind, Dutch, Italians, 

Spaniards, without. American freedom, have a uniform 

standard for their little wages. When Siates, by irresponsible 
banks, tax this community with irredeemable bills of credit, 
undoing prices, the public detriment does not differ from the 
hand tines of revolution, authorizing forced contributions at 
fixed prices. A system of bank issues, originally vicious, has 
been exarcerbated by English authority for withdrawing even 
the semblance of obligation. Clandestine direetories of char- 
tered entities, impregnably entrenched in every town and 


village, not like the great Bank of England in the metropolis, 
but with all its bad qualities exaggerated, and none of its 
good, counterfeit money without measure, and fix prices with 
out standard, exactly as if the yard and bushel were made to 
change as selfish heads suggest. Their money is not made for 
the public, nor for their. steckholding constituents, hardly for 
a dozen directors, but for the crafty few, holding just bank 
stock enough to qualify them as directors, to make what 
they themselves want for usury and speculation. 
_ American banks have degenerated into brokers’ shops, charg- 
ing usurious interest on all the false credit they loan, paying no 
Interest at all on any of the money left in deposite with them. 
A people of the shrewdest wit submits to these impositions, 
Five thousand law makers, of whom every tenth one is some 
young lawyer who knows nothing but what English historians 
and law commentators have composed to prevent the know- 
ledge of free institutions, urged hy speculators whom they de- 
sire for clients, confounding the American trust of legislation 
with the omnipotence of Parliament, conceive their mission to 
be plenary power toenact monopolies and perpetuities of banks, 
lands, rivers, highways, stocks, and other fictions of improve- 
ment, of which banks are the great succedaneum. ‘Thus legis- 
lation becomes a trick, law a cloak for fraudulent contrivances, 
society a perversion of preposterous rank, and business a mere 
lottery. A system of banks essentially: and incurably vicious, 
is administered by agents whose ignorance of the principles of 
money and economy is more noxious than even their misde- 
meanors. Folly does more harm than fraud. Many of the 
offences for which a few bank officers are brought to legal 
punishment, and more condemned to social exclusion, are no- 
thing but sheer ignorance of the working of machinery which 
baffles all wisdom and experience. It is steamboat raging on 
the rapid descent of the vast Western waters between drunken 
masters andengineers. Any people must be poor, whose cur 
rency is bank paper money not immediately redeemable at will 
in coin. Thesign of prosperity which high wages affords is de- 
ceptive, if they are paid in such paper money. High-wages in 
paper money isa solecism. Merely metallic eirculation exists 
no where—is recommended by none. Promissory notes, bills 
of exchange, bank deposites, even bonds and morigages, bank 
checks, and other orders for, or certificates of money, are the 
largest part of circulation. The bank circulation is not a fifih, 
ifso much, of this responsible paper currency. Bank notes for 
large gums are of universal use, and indispensable convenience 
But it is not, therefore, the less desirable that currency should 
he as metallic as practicable. The only ground debated is to 
what sum of moncy should paper representing coin be limited. 
Tixed currency does not exist, though continually mentioned. 
Currency partly paper and partly coin is not mixed. The pa- 
per represents coin, and is exchangeable for it. It ceases to be 
money as soon as irredeemhble. There is, then, no mixture 
about it Continental money, even when a thousand for one, 
was at. least in theory a representative of coin. The idea ofirre- 
deemabie paper had not then occurred to the boldest innovator 
of currency. Assignats represented land and public faith. Con- 
tinental money represented public faith. Industry in vain 
works with every indigenous advantage. It cannot thrive while 
nominal prices in American paper money are from a quarter to 
ahalf less than their foreign fprices in universal money. This 
is the canker of wages, the ruin of industry, the drain of specie, 
the distress of this country. 

Numerous histories, biographies, State papers, public docu- 
ments, and public prints, accessible and familiai to most, make 
known that important transaction of the Government of the 
United States which mcorporated a National Rank. The Na 
tional Banks of 1791, 1815, 1816, and 1841, deserve a distinct his- 
torical account of them; each and all, by itself: and it is not my 
intention now to increase this already large sketch of money, by 
that of the several Banks of the United States, further than is 
necessary to a practical explanation of the difference between 
metal and paper for currency. 

Not prevailing on Morris to undertake the Treasury Depart- 
ment. at bis suggestion, Washington invited Hamilton to a task 
which, it issaid, has proved too much for every one who has 
ever done so. Hamilton resigned. Gallatin withdrew. Craw- 
ford sacrificed his robust health. Other Secretaries have suf- 
fered various oppressions under that burden. ‘Two were con- 
strained to give up before making their first annual report. 
Dallas died not long after his immense labors in the Treasury. 
Only he and Hamilton succeeded in the achievement of banks; 
and those banks produced the great division of parties, and the 
most inuractable public convulsions. 

Hamilton, when appointed Secretary of the Treasury, was 
a young soldier, not much more than thirty years of age; but 
whose service in Congress, and inthe Federa] Convention, his 
writingsin the Federalist, his talents and attainment, left no 
doubt of his superior aptitude for any place. He copied, with 
his own hand, nearly the whole of Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 
with hisowa comments,as a stndy for the office. Washing. 
ton’s selecting and uniting in his cabinet Jeffersonand Hamil- 
ton, proves his rare qualification for Government, in know- 
ledge of men; and his keeping them so long without open rup- 
ture, whilst so diametrically antagonist, is remarkable evi- 
dence ofhisascendancy. In hisfirst speech to Congress, he 
recommended nothing, leaving all measures, as he said, to their 
talents, rectitude and character. Just before the inst organic 
session closed, aftera reportona petition of public creditors, 
it was resolved that adequate provision for the support ofthe 
public credit was a matter of high importance to the national 
honor and prosperity; and the Secretary of the Treasury was 
directed to prepare a pian for that purpose. and report it to the 
House atits next meeting. Out of this direction came a Na- 
tional Bank, as a great political machine, to give facility to ob- 
taining loans for the use of the Government on sudden emergen- 
cies, and for advantages to trade and industry. -The resolution 
of Congress didnot require a Bank, which was the Secretary’s 
own suggestion. together with a funding system, including as- 
sumption of State debts. and internal taxes to equalize, as was 
said, the public revenues. On the 4thof August, 1790, the 
President approved the act making provision for the debt of the 
United States. foreign and domestic; whose funding by this act 
Ramsey an] Marshall, in their h’stories inform us, was brought 
about by intrigue, connecting it withthe eventual establish- 
ment of the seat of Government at Washington. i 

‘The Bank of the United Statescame of this paiernity on the 
25th of February, 1791. The struggle then began, aud relenting 
sometimes, has never ceased since; as if kept alive dH the turid 
self-combustion of banks, National and State, American and 
English, shall warn all communities to beware of every bank 
without solid basis of coin. On the 22d September, 1789, in 
what is entitled, in the volume of public documents, a circular 


from the Secretary of the Treasury with regard to the receipt 
and transmission by mail of bank ‘notes, addressed to Otho 4 
Williams, collector of the port of Baltimore, Secretary Hamil- 
ton wrote “in consequence of arrangements lately taken with 
the Bank of North America and the Bank of New. York, forthe 
accommodation of the Government, Lam to inform you that. it 
is my desire that the notes of these banks, payable either on.de: 
mand or at no longer period than thirty days afier their respec» 
tive dates, should be received in payment of the duties as equi- 
valènt to gold and silver, and that | they will be received from 
you_as such by the Treasurer of the United States.” The obvi 
ous illegalities of this Treasury error are—Ist, its sanction, with- 
out iaw, of any bank notes, though sonvertible; 2d, its “adop-. 
tion of post notes; and, 3d, its assuming, as Secretary of the 
Treasury, to control.and answer. for the Treasurer’y reception 
of such notes. > : ; a 

But England had not then, by ordér_in council, ór law, autho 
tised bank suspension of payment: Prone as Hamilton was to 
venerate English Government, he had no conception of such a 
violation of contracts and perversion of currency.” It is unjust 
to Charge him with intentional introduction: of paper for mo-' 
ney. He felt the serious responsibility of assuming the receipt 
of even convertible bank notes; and never contemplated it but 
asa temporary expedient. In his report to the House of Re- 
presentatives, of the 22d April, 1790, he says so explicitly. 
“The taw which declares that duties shall be received in’ gold 
and silver coin only was understood, this report declares, to ex- 
clude payments in the paper emissions of the particular State: 1 
and securing the immediate or nltimate collection of the duties 
in specie, and to prohibit to individuals the right of paying in 
any thing except gold and silver coin; but not to hinder Treasu- 
ry.arrangements for speedy command of the public resources, 
compatible with the eventual receipt of the duties in specie. 
Such were the reflections of the Secretary with regard to autho. 
rity to permit banks notes to be taken in payment of the du- 
ties. Bulconvinced of the usefulness of the regulation, yet 
considering the nature of the clause upon which the remarks 
arise, he thonght it his duty to bring the subject before the’ 
eye ofthe House. The measure is understood by all concerned 
to be temporary.” 

“Indeed, whenevera National Bank shall be instituted, some 
new disposition of the thing will be a matter of. course.’ When 
that Rank was soon after incorporated, the sixteenth section of 
the charter made its notes receivable, in all payments tothe - 
United States, only when payable on demandin goid and-sil. 
ver. The mere idea which has since comè to be common, 
was beyond the conception of Alexander Hamilton, who would 
have resisted bank notes with uncompromising opposition, un- 
less the real representatives of money. 

As Jefferson and Hamilton formed the two great parties of the 
United States, in the organization of Republican Government 
under Washington’s Presidency, it is the cantof partisans to 
condemn respectively oneor the other ot two political apostles, 
both entitled to general gratitude and admiration. . Hamilton, as 
portrayed by Jefferson, was a singular man, of acute under: 
standing, disiaterested, honest, and honorable in all private 
transactions, amiable in society, and daly valuing virtue in pris 
vate life, but so bewitched and perverted by . the British. egam- 
ple, as to be under thorough conviction that corruption is essen- 
tial to the government ofa nation. Such is Hamilton’s.excellent 
character even as drawn by his antagonist. Talleyrand called 
Thiers the Hamilton of France; meaning a ‘superior man, 
both as public speaker and writer, especially in matters of po- 
litical economy. \When little more than thirty years of age his 
prodigious labors, filling large printed volumes, organized the 
Treasury, and his perspicuous reports are ‘Treasury lessons and 
models ever since. As a soldier, stateman, lawyer, orator, 
be had no superior, As an individual he was remarkable for 
simplicity and directness—he catried his heart in his hand. 
But while his English eystem of government, with internal 
taxes and expanded finance, large constructive constitutional 
power, and fomenting administration, have come to be almost 
ubiversally condemned, and the Federal party of which he was 
the author, is annihilated, disowned, almost a reproach to the 
few yet acknowledging it, the bold and radical theories of Jef- 
ferson are now upheld by nine-tenths of his countrymen, his 
predictions wonderfully verified in many things, -his economy 
the predilection of daily increasing numbers not only of Ame- 
ricans but English, and his politics contended for by all parties 
as theirs, as Greek cities claimed to be Homer’s birth place. 

Tn this parallel of two great men, both national benefactors, 
Ihave attempted something like the impartial justice which 
history willaward. In conviction of the evils of paper mo- 
ney they agreed. Perhaps Hamilton was more opposed to it 
than Jefferson, whose whole life, however, was, to the last, one 
continued struggle with thatscheme. The triumph of rabid 
avarice over common sense and science, did not take place 
without constant resistance aud warning from all American 
Chief Magistrates. While President, John Adams complained 
ofthe enormous rise in the prices of Jabor, rent, and other 
things, owing chiefly, he said, to the ‘floods of paper money— 
floods whose fountains were little rills, contrasted with the de- 
luge since pouring cataracts overthe land. Washington, sys- 
tematic, circumspective, averse to novelties, attached to esta- 
blishment, has left hisjudgment upon reeord The passionless 
Madison’s eloquent denunciation ofthe moral pestilence and 
State crime of paper money shines on the pages ef the Fede- 
ralist, Hamilton and Morris belong to the same illustrious ta- 
talogue, which mightbe increased, if proper, by most of the 
living oracles of all parties of the present day. Nearly all the 
instinct which actuates the mass, and the learning wh‘ch study 
of. the subject leads to, are united in reprobation of, an evil, 
which, nevertheless, a minority, with selfish avarice for their 
means, stili keep up in Great Britain and the United States. 

Pecuniary logs is the Jeast of the evils of. departure from me- 
tal money. Universal demoralization is inevitable. Though it 
does not at once destroy, yet it undermines liberty, and destroys 
its twin sister, equality. Montesquieu deems love of equality 
the patriotism of Republics; and paper money extinguishes 
that patriotism. . Ignoble quest of inordinate wealth infects the 
upper, whose luxurious living contaminates the lower classes. 
Some. few who govern are aware of and avoid the cheat, by 
which upetart richesare created, which fails with fatal effect on 
those who are governed. Rural. occupation, steady habits, 
moderate living, are cast into such eclipse, that few can endure 
their lot, contrasted with. the elare of sudden fortune. The 
country is deserted for towns, Villages have their incorporated 
banks, like mills of eld, where-every one must get his food 
ground. Cities become bloated sores, with a ragged or gilded 
populace; the furnaces of bribes, anarchy, and revolution; 
living, like the Roman plebeians, on the food and fun which 
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pleridid misery -affords and requires: It was by- an insignifi- 
t jacobin banditi of demagogues that- Paris miegoverned. 
nce with assignats~-incomparably better currency than eliher 


redemption. It was by-paper money that the English. national 
: debt increased beyond hope of redemption. -i.is paper. money 

that countervails all the natural and political advantages of the 
United States. a ; ` 


“The historical teachin 
money, currency, exchange, and circulating medium, ali re- 
‘solve themselves into; one simple idea—one littie word—one 
“plain thing—coin” Coin is the only money. Coin alone regu- 

tés exchange. Coin is.the only basis of banking. 


“distress, individual and national ‘suffering, discontent and dis- 
grace: albwritten charters, all legat provisions, are fatile with- 
‘out it. all experience.and all science come to. it. Every per- 
‘son, man, woman, and child, understands it. ‘Chere is no com: 
lexjty, nodifficulty about it.. Law-givers, directors, judges, 


ing,. private bankers, Treasury banks, fiscal agents, Indepen- 
` dent Treasury, all of the basis of-coin; stand firm: on any oiher 


totter to fail: Above all, thedemoralization which degradesthe | 


United States ceases with coin, but must last forever withoutit. 


SPEECH OF MR. MEDILL, 
- OF OHIO, , 
In the House of Representatives July 26, 1841—In 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
on the revenue (or tax) bill. f 


Mr. MEDILL rose and said, that‘as this meas- j 


ure ‘had been recommended by the Secretary of the 
“Treasury in his report to Congress‘at the com- 


mencement of the session, and was now urged by. | 


-the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means as necessary to obtain funds for the purpose 
of.carrying on the Government, it was certainly 
entitled to due consideration. He (Mr. M.) was 
actuated by no wish to throw improper obstacles in 
the path of the administration ; nor would he with- 
hold any supply which, in his judgment, was de- 
' manded by the public interests or exigencies. He 
was alone solicitous to perform honesily and faith- 
‘fully the duty of a Representative of the people. 
if, therefore, he thought that an increase of revenue 
- was called for by the wants of the Treasury or the 
interests of the people, he would vote for it, how- 
ever he, might regret the necessity of imposing ad- 
ditionaf burdens upon the country. As, however, 
_ he intended to record his vote against thé bill, jus- 
tice to his constituents as well as to himself com- 
pelled him to ask the attention of the committee 
while he stated, as distinetly as the brevity imposed 
upon him by the rules of the House would permit, 
some of the reasons which determined his course 
on the present occasion. per 


If there was any charge (continued Mr. M.) 


‘English or American paper. money; for the assignats rested on. į 
. othe’ most valuable and productive real estate pledged for their. | 


is, that the-much vexed questions of | 


Coin isthe’ | 
, daly. protection gains: fraud, overissues, fluctuation, panic, | 


“lawyers, creditors, debtors, with coin as the standard, will | 
always be allright. National Banks, State banks, free bank: ; 


against the late administration more insisted on than: 


another, and with more effect, both upon this floor 
and throughoutthe country, it was that of its alleged 
extravagance and excessive expenditure of the 
public money. Indeed, this was the principal topic 
discussed during the animated, and, in many res- 
pects, eventful canvass which terminated in its de- 
feat; while reform, retrenchment, and economy, 
were the chief promises and rewards held out to 
the people before the election by the victorious 
party. They loudly and vehemently proclaimed 
that there had been great wasle and extravagance 
practised and permitted by that much decried and 
calumniated administration, and everywhere pro- 
- claimed that there must be a thorough reform. A 
new leaf was to be turned over,—a new set of books 
was to be opened. I am aware, Mr. Chairman, 
* that it is now claimed that the question mainly de- 
cided in that great controversy, publicly carried on 
before the people, was the establishment, or other- 
wise, of a Bank of the United States, Such was 
not the case, at least in the part of the country from 
which I come; and I furthermore believe that the 
recollections and convictions of other gentlemen, if 
candidly stated, will be found to correspond with 
my own. Even those who were known to enter- 
tain opinions favorable to such an institution felt it 
prudent, in most cases, during the canvass, to con- 
ceal and merge them in topics of more popular ac- 
ceptation. Among these, as I have already stated, 
none wasso prominent as the charge of extravagance 
brought against the late administration. Upon this 
topic, more: than any other, the batile was fought 
and won, Itwas urged in every seductive form, 
and enforced by every variety of illustration and 
example, ‘To make it more striking, the expendi- 
tures of the late administration were habitually 
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eontrasted with those incurred in the presidential 
termof Mr. Adams, as the proper economical stand- 
ard; thus. flattering the people, at least inferen- 


tially, with the prospect of a reducvion of the public 


charges to the moderate sum of $13,000,000. These 
accusations, then, où the one hand, coupled with 
such tempting promises of retrenchment and econ- 


omy on the other, more than any or all other con-" 


siderations; achieved the success which erowned 
the efforts of the party now in power. Hxtrava- 
§ance-was their war-cry, and reform their rally. 


“Tiis not my purpose on the present occasion to 
examine into the justice of these charges, but ra- 
ther todiscuss the méasure under consideration, 
upon the grounds chosen by the victorious oppo- 
nents themselves of the party which has lately 
passed from power. And first, let me ask, how 
has'the confidence of the people, acquired by such 
means as those I have described, been requited? 
What have become of their reiterated: promises of 
retrenchment and reform, with which the popular 
ear was captivated ? - Thedocument before us shall 
reply. We have here a report from the Secretary 
of the Treasury calling for more money, which, 
while it labors to make the most melancholy exhibit 
practicable of the poverty of the public purse, em- 
braces not a single proposition to reduce the expen- 
ditures of the Government.. By an inverted process 
of logic, the scantiness of our means is even urged 
as a pretext for extravagance, instead of a motive 
for economy. We have still better, or rather still 
worse. The tinancial organ of the Government in 
this House, (the chairman of the Committee of 


. Ways and Means,) in making his estimates for the 


probable expenditures of the next four years, has 
actually based them upon those of the last admin- 
istration, whose alleged extravagance and waste 
he and his political friends have so bitterly and 
boisterously denounced. This is a pregnant fact, 
and requires but litle comment. When before 
has it ever been proposed to make what we have 
condemned our example, and select. for our model. 
those whom. we have denounced with all the energy 
of an apparently virtuous indignation? Instead of 
taking the $13,000,000 of Mr. Adams’s administra- 
tion as his standard, the honorable chairman pre- 
fers taking the average of the last four years, which 
is more than double! These estimates, we have 


‘a right to suppose, are approved of by the Secretary of 


the Treasury, who was among the loudest during 
the canvass in denouncing the alleged extravagance 
of the late adminisiration, which he now takes as 
his model! . Moreover, it is neither by accident, 


‘nor for justifiable reasons, that these four years 


have been chosen as the standard of expenditure 
for this economical administration. .They have 
been selected for the very reason that they furnish 
the highest annual rate. No small ingenuity has 
been exercised in the discrimination. To -under- 
stand why the expenditures were higher then than 
the present condition of affairs justifies, a brief re- 
view of attendant circumstances is demanded, 


The close of General .Jackson’s administration 
and the beginning of that of Mr. Van Buren were 
characterized by that extraordinary mania of spe- 
culation, engendered by and engendering a bloated 


currency and high prices, which gave an impulse- 


to every species of extravagance, publicand private. 
Every thing was viewed through a magnifying 
medium, and every thing conducted upon an ex- 
aggerated scale. The effect was irresistible upon 
Congress as well as individuals; and accordingly, in 
the two years 1836 and 1837 the appropriations ex 

ceeded the estimates submitted by the Secretary of 
the Treasury as sufficient to meet the wants of the 
Government, $35,706,813 47! Sir, it is not neces- 
sary that I should recalito this committee the effects 
of that inebriating dranght, of which we all partook 
more or less, and the symptoms of which are still 
visible in the general languor which pervades the 
land. The wisest were somewhat enchanted by 
the Circean cup which was presented to the lips of 
all. Butthe years of bloated plenty shouid not be 
standards for the years of famine. The airy vi- 
sions have vanished, and the stern realities of life 
have subered onr contemplation. Let us then go, 
behind and before, to a more natural condition of 
affairs. And, first, I will direct the attention of 
the honorable chairman to General Jackson’s first 
term, before the causes or circumstances to which 
I have alluded, and others which I have yet to men- 
tion, stimulated and expanded irresistibly the pub- 
lic disbursements. "They are thus stated by Mr, 
Ewing in Doc. No. 31 of this House ; f i 
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Years. Aggregate annual expenditures, 
199 > ) . - $12,651,457 92 
1830 a - 13,229,533 33 
1831 - - > = 13,863,786 14 
1832 - «> = 16,514,134 69 
56,258,911 38 
” Average $14,064,727 84 


If the Secretary of the Treasury. is: really in 
search of an economical siandard of expenditure 
furnished by a democrati¢ administration, here, 
then, is one, by his own showing, which is well 
worthy of his regard and imitation. He is not 
even asked’ to go back, in-his economical re- 
searches, to the federal dynasty which preceded it. 
During the same period the receipts of the Treas- 
ury from customs, lands, and other sources, were 
$107,065,604 39, or $26,766,401 10 annually. It 
is clear, therefore, that the economy then prac- 
tised was not a virtue of necessity, A pretty con- 
siderable margin- was left, to employ a financial 
phrase. If the public disbursements’ afterwards 
increased, that augmentation is capable of an easy 
explanation, The publie debt, which had been 
contracted in a war undertaken to vindicate the 
national honor and rights of our country, having 
been paid off; and the réveipts of the Treasury, 
stimulated by the causes already mentioned, in- 
creasing rapidly during the second term of Gen- 
eral Jackson’s administration, to an annual ave- 
rage of more than $34,000,000;—it was to be ex- 
pected—it was indeed scarcely to be avoided—that 
the expenditures. of the Government. would feel 
the effect of an overflowing Treasury. Experi- 
ence has shown (what, indeed, reason would 
teach) that an abundant income leads necessarily 
to an abundant outlay, both from the fulness of 
„the means, and the danger. and inconvenience of 
an accumulating surplus. What is true of indi- 
viduals, is equally so of Governments—expendi- 
ture, is- regulated by income. With -abundant 
means, opportunities and even pretexts of. expense 
are sought and devised. Accordingly, most lib- 
eral -appropriations were made by Congress for 
.coast surveys, clearing out rivers, improving har- 
bors, &c.; while spacious and durable buildings 
have been crected at the seat of Government and 
elsewhere. ; ; 

The perennial stream which was flowing into 
the Treasury with increasing abundance, led also 
to the passage of additional pension: laws. | The 
pension list, which in 1832 amounted to $1,237, 
704 33, exclusive of invalids, swelled in 1833 to 
$4,485,383 20. This was tke gift of a grateful 
people to the. surviving remnants of that glorious 
struggle, whose cost it.was deemed illiberal to 
count, when such abundant means of requital 
were at hand. In this all parties concurred with 
a generous emulation, Furthermore, there. was 
paid from 1833 to 1839, inclusive, for the purchase 
of Indian lands, $15,535,742 96; and for the re- 
moval of Indians, and the wars consequent there- 
‘on, over and above the ordinary appropriations. for 
the War Department in the three years 1836, 1837, 
and '1838, the sum of $17,884,017 57. These 
items exhibit an expenditure of more than forty 
millions of dollars for extraordinary purposes, of 
a profitable and enduring character, foreign to 


“the customary objects of Government outlay. 


They ought rather to be called an investment 
which will sooner or Jater repay both principal 
and in‘erest. The land thus purchased is the 
property of the American people, and is, even in 
a pecuniary point of view, far more valuable than 
the consideration for which it was obtained, But 
it is narrow and short-sighted to regard only the 
proceeds of the’ sale of the lands thus acquired, 
in our estimates of the advantages accruing there- 
from. The increase of population, strength, and 
safety, secured by the extinction of the Indian 
title, must not be lost sight of; no more than the 
settlement of embarrassing controversies, and the 
preservation of those aboriginal tribes who have 
strong claims upon our sympathy and protection. 

To return to the question ef economy. It 
would be as just to consider the amount paid 
for the acquisition of Louisiana, as an item in the 
ordinary expenditures of Mr. Jefferson’s adminis- 
tration, as to regard these ontlays in that light. 
These extraordinary sources of disbursement are 
now exhausted, and the true wants.of the Govern- 
ment are reduced to those for ordinary. expendi- 
ture, The Secretary does not even pretend that 
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he wants money for such purposes; and yet the 
honorable chairman and others refer to a period 
embracing such objects as the measure of their fi- 
nancial calculations. 

But, Mr. Chairman, if the democratic scale 
of expenditures must be taken as a standard by 
those who clamored so much against it, let us see 
at least that it -be justly estimated.. What, then, 
were really the disbursements of the administra- 
tions of Jackson and Van Buren, which were so 
vehemently denounced. to the country? Does 
their annual average amount to any thing like the 
sum estimated by the chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, the financial organ of the 
present administration in this House, as. the pro- 
per scale of federal economy? The following 
table will answer, as given by Mr. Ewing himself, 
in the document already cited: 


Years. Expenditures. 

1829 - - « $12,651,457 22 
1830. - - = 13,229,533 33 
1831 - - 48,863,786 14 
1832 - - 16,514,134 69 
1833 - 32,050,312 31 
1834 - 18,420,567 12 


- 17,006,513 15 
a 29,655,244 46 
- 31,610,003 09 


a 
w% 
Q. 
n G 
t @# ec pe atyg 


1838 = 31,544,396 19 
1839 - : = 95,443,716 94 
1840 - 3 =. 22,389,356 31 


- 254,379,020 95 


pornenenes 


Total 


“Average - 21,198,251 74 


annem 


Thus it will be seen that the whole expenditures 
of the Government, during the administrations of 
‘General Jackson and Mr. Van Buren, including 
those for the extraordinary purposes which have 
been mentioned, averaged a litle over twenty-one 
millions of dollars. Now, although he estimates 
the annual receipts of the Treasury at only 
$10,209,000, as the “law at present stands;” al- 
though many of the old pensioners have descended 
to the tomb; although the public buildings are 
almost completed ; although the Indians have been 
removed, and the titles to their lands have been 
extinguished; and although the Florida war is 
approaching to a close, and is, at any rate, carried 
on upon a much smaller scale; while, too, wages 


are comparatively low, and prices have fallen,— : 


still the honorable chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means is not content to take the average 
expenditure of the two preceding administrations 
as the basis of his estimates; but selects the last 
four years for hisstandard, during which the largest 
portion of these expenditures for prominent and 
extraordinary objects were incurred; Notsatisfied 
with $21,000,000, he proposes to expend some 
428,000,000 annually during this model-adminis- 
tration of economy and reform! He resorts for 
his example to the administration which was so 
loudly condemned, and selects a period of the most 
extraordinary disbursements as the basis of his es- 
timates! Sir, is there no room for improvement, 
for retrenchment, for reform? Really this is treat- 
ing the people who had been taught to expect so 
much, from electioneering promises with a degree 
of levity, if not contempt, which is hardly credible! 
But why not at least take the last year:of Mr. Van 
Buren’s administration asthe basis of his estimates ? 
“The whole expenditures in 1840 were a little over 
$22,000,000, which was a reduction of $3,000,000 
upon the expenditures of 1839, and of more than 
#9 000,000 upon those of 1838. The extent of ex- 
penditures proposed by the late Executive for the 
present year was only $20,000,000; while an opin- 
ion was entertained that still further reductions 
could be made, as the effects of those years of ex- 
pansion already adverted to continued to pass away, 
In his annual report to Congress of December, 1840, 
the Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. Woodbury) 
Says: 

“The arguments in favor of some further diminu- 
tion in our expenditures, and the general items in 
which the reduction is considered most. compatible 
with the public interests, were so fully exhibited in 
the last two annual reports as. to render a repeti- 
tion of them unnecessary. It was then believed 
that the iaws could be altered.so as to admitof 
safely curtailing the appropriations at once, tosuch 
an extent that the expenditures need not exceed, in 
the aggregate, seventeen or eighteen millions 
yearly, After more of the pensions terminate, and 
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|| the removal of the Indians is completed, they could 


be beneficially contracted to even less than that amount. 
Such a reduction.as is first adverted to seems there- 
fore proper to be adopted now, since it could be ef- 
fected without the probability of injury to any use- 
ful national establishment, would promote public 
frugality, and supersede the necessity either of 
higher tariffs, direct taxes, or permanent debts.” 

‘We are told, Mr. Chairman, that this extraor- 
dinary session of Congress was called for by the 
necessity of replenishing an exhausted" treasury, 
without which the wheels of government must have 
been brought toastand. Thats the pretext, but 
not the motive. ‘A necessity which did not exist is 
created by this very session. The administration 
was provided with ample means to meet the ex- 
penditure called for by the appropriations of the 
last session. In order to sustain this assertion, I 
have but to resort to the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury himself. That report states—~ 
The .total appro- 

priations for 

1841, both defi- 

nite and indefi- f 

nite at - ~ $19,718,196 62 
Treasury notes - 5,431,221 17 


Charges on the Treasury for 1841 - $25,150,417 '79 
Of this, there was paid by the date 
administration, betweenJanuary 


ist and March 3d - ~ 4,627,166 64 


Leaving to be discharged by Mr. 
Ewing - ai . ~ 20,523,251 15 
To meet this, the 
Secretary ac- 
knowledges a- 
vailable in his 
hands on the 3d 
day of March - $20,730,395 84 
To which add an 
omission since 
acknowledged 
by himself ~ 


anaana: 


659,136 00 


21,349,531 84 
Leaving on his hands at the end of 
the year, according to his own 
showing - - - - 
But if we deduct from the Treas- 
ury notes above charged upon 
the year, $1,110,611 08, which 
were issued between the-Ist of 
January and the 4th of March, 
and which, as they bear interest, 
will not be returned within the 
year - = ~- -~ 1,110,611 98 


We shall have - ” - 1,936,891 77 


826,280 69 


which is the sum that will be leftin his hands at 
the end of the year, after meeting ail the legitimate 
and known charges upon the Treasury for 1841. 
Tt appears, then, that with the economy which 
characterized the last administration, and which, 
from its high pretensions, was peculiarly incum- 
bent upon-the present one, there were ample funds 
inthe Treasury to meet all the demands upon it; 
and that there was really no necessity for the call 
of this extra session, which, of itself, independently 
of its acts, is to add a serious item in the expendi- 
tures of the year, and is, therefore, any thing but 
an economical measure. I will not now insist upon 
that magnificent disregard of minutiæ which per- 
mits a Secretary of the Treasury to overlook a 
sum of more than half a million of dollars, in his 
anxiety to present the most disagreeable picture of 
the public finances, with the effect—I1 will not say 
intention—of throwing odium on the past adminis- 
tration, and justifying the extravagance of the pres- 
ent; but I think that it warrants us in looking on 
this report in the least favorable light. 

Having, then, disposed of the plea of necessity 
for resorting to the expensive and inconvenient ex- 
pedient of an extra session, we are thrown upon 
the other motive or pretext—that of relieving the 
“ suffering people,” which it now seems is to be 
effected by taxing the necessary comforts and con- 
veniences of life, as the Dill before us proposes, 
some eight or ten millions of dollars. Strange re- 
lief this, indeed! The treasury is first to be ex 
hausted by distributing among the Stateg the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands, and the deficiency thus 
created is to be supplied by onerous taxes upon the 
people at large! One hand is thrust into their 


ockets to give, while the other is inserted to'‘take— 
ut, alas ! a larger portion. If the amount wére 
the same, the operation would be only-silly ; ‘but 
rest assured that this economical. administration 
does not take -all this trouble for’ its mere amuse- 
ment.: The juggler does’ not toss his balls*from 
hand to hand without thinking ofthe shillings which 
are paid by the spectators. atthe door, What’™is 
meant by relief, is, under scarcely plausible pretexts, 
to give away four or five millions of dollars niom- 
inally to the States, but really to corporations at 
home and bankers abroad; while the deficiency 
is to be made up by taxing the whole people to 
nearly double the amount upon their tea, coffee 
sugar, salt, molasses, and other articles of common 
use, ` But let.us examine a little more particularly 
this “relief” that-is offered to an expectant people, 
at this (more than in one sense) extraordinary ses- 
sion of Congress, which is forever to dissipate their 
suffering, to change their tears into smiles, and 
convert their lamentations into accents of joy. The 
long-sighed-for “ change” has come; and let us see 
what it has brought with it. The political millenium 
has arrived, and we have before us its first fruits, 

The bill before us, Mr. Chairman, is drawn up 
in accordance with the views of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, as will be perceived by the following 
passage from his report to the present session of 
Congress : Í ; ` 

“ Butas it may not comport with the views of 
Congress to go intoa revision and adjustment of 
the customs so long before the act of March 2d, 
1633, comes to have its final and permanent opera- 
tion, the undersigned would respectfully‘ recom- 
mend, as a temporary measure, the levy of a dut 
of 20 per cent. ad valorem on all articles which 
are now free of duty, or which pay a Jess duty than 
°0 per cent., except goldand silver, and the articles 
specifically enumerated in the 5th section of thé act 
of March 2d, 1833.”. 

By the recommendation of the Secretary, as well 
as by the provisions of the bill beforé us, rea and 
corres, which are now free, are hereafter to pay.a 
duty of twenty per cent. ud valorem, or one-fifth of 
their actual value. - Thus, then, to supply money 
for the exorbitant and uncailed-for demands of this 
most economical administration, as well as for the 
especial benefit and behoof of scheming corpora- 


į tions at home and clamorous loan-mongtrs abroad, 


the honest. hard-working people o! this country, 
whose unintermitting toil creates all that we enjoy 
or squander, must pay a tax of twenty per cent. 
upon their téa and coffee ;--their “luxuries,” for- 
sooth, as if it were all but sinful for the poor man 
to enjoy such a treat. What gentlemen understand 
by the term luxury, I am at a loss to imagine. Re- 
strict. us to absolute necessaries, and the list of our 
wants is butsmallindeed. Luxury isa comparative 
term. The savage, the slave, the serf, would ún- 
derstand it ,very differently from the free-born 
American. Tea and coffee are articles of univer- 
sal consumption in this happy country ;~yes, hap 

if the schemes of the monopolist and the stock-jol 
ber do not soon reduce it to the condition of less 
fortunate lands :-~Ireland, for example, where it is 
a “luxury” to eat salt with potatoes. Tea and 
coffee may be Juxuries to the rich and the idle, 
who have so many means of stimulating the jaded 
appetite ; but to the children of labor, in field and 
forest, the renovating bow] and fragrant cup, which 
“cheer but not intoxicate,” furnish a comfort and 
solace not easily dispensed with. - Gointothe hum- 
blest hovel in the suburbs of your towns—enter the 
simple cabin which dots the almost verge of settle- 
ment; and you will find the luxuries which this bill 
proposes to tax for the “ relief of the people,” res 
garded as among the necessaries of life, 

In the selection of articles for taxation, care 
should ever be had to choose such as willbear with 
least hareship upon the laborious and less fortunate 
members of society. Even in monarchical En- 
gland, the land of privileged classes, policy as weil 
as humanity has to a certain extent sanctioned this 
benevolent principle; and I believe that the existe 
ing taws can be greatly improved in this particular, 
Buti: is utterly outraged by the bill before us, 
which is not only marked by great inequality, but 
the grossest injustice to the industrious poor. The 
‘articles selecied for increased taxation -are: those 
consumed by the laboring man and his family; 
while those which are lefi free, or at a rate of ‘less 
than twenty per cent., are, many of them, such as 
administer chiefly to the vanity or pleasures of the 


rich, 
This bill leviesa tax of twenty per cent, upon 
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tea and coffee, the solace of the poor; upon cdarse 


woo) and. linens, hitherto free; and. upon blankets | 


under the value.of seventy-five cents at the place 
whence exported—articles which-supply warmth 
and-clothing to the laboring’ man. and his family ; 
while amber, anniseed, and tamarinds, furs of all 
Kinds undressed, epaulettes and. wings of gold or 
silver; fustic,. raw hides, and India rubber, are ad- 
‘mitted free! It continues to imposea duty of two 
and.a:half cents per.pound upon brown sugar, ten 
centsper.bushel upon salt, and five cents per gallon 
‘Upon molasses; while pearls of all kinds not set, 
gems ‘and precious. stones, burr stones unwrought, 
‘busts of marble, bronze, ‘alabaster, and plaster. of 


‘Paris, dye-wood, specimens of. natural history, , 


- plants, trees, and strings for musical instruments, 
‘are required to pay nothing at the custom-house, 
-Knitting-needles are made to pay a duty of twenty- 
five per cent, at the same time that ivory, hair 
pencils, and tortoise shells are admitted without 
charge: The blacksmith is required to pay two 
and a half.cents a pound upon his hammers and 
sledges ; the farmer thirty per cent. ad valoremupon 
:his scythes, cutting knives, reaping hooks, spades, 
and sickles; while gold and silverand other watches 
cand parts of: watches, gold and silver lacé, em- 
“broidery, jewelry, and all articles composed wholly 
or chiefly of gold or silver, are continued at the 
¡moderate rate of twelve anda half percent. Thus, 
‘while such articles, some of which can scarcely be 
` called luxuries-even, but objects of pride and vanity, 
‘and which are almost exclusively employed by the 
„rich and fashionable, are left at alow rate or en- 
-tirely free of duty,—the necessary comforts of life, 
which are consumed by the people at large, and 
are: essential, at. least, to their comfort and well- 
being, are taxed at the exorbitant rate of from 
one-fifth to one-half their cost. Is this your much- 
vaunted reform? Is this the “ relief” that was pro- 
mised the people? Is this the “entertainment to 
which .we were invited?” Sir, my constituents, at 
least, will scorn such reform,—will repel such re~ 
lief,—will reject such entertainment. If this be 
not “rasping the marrowless bones of famine for 
tribute,” it is, at least, grinding the faces of the 
. poor, and “taking from the mouth of labor the bread 
which it has earned.” i 
, But let usscrutinizesome ofthese items more close- 
ly,—-how thegratification of the rich has been studied 
at the expense of the comforts of the poor. 'The rich 
. man decks his halls with busts of marble, bronze, 
or alabaster; these are free. His’ delicate lady 
adorns her person with pearls and precious stones; 
these also.are free. Their grounds are ornamented 
with exotic trees and shrubs; these, to, are free. 
While the poor man pays- tax of one-fifth upon 
the coffee, tea, linens, coarse wool, and blankets, cons 
. sumed by himself, his wife, and his children. .The 
miller obtains the material for his burr-stones free, 
while the blacksmith pays two and a half cents a 
pound upon his sledge and hammer. Is there no 
injustice in exempting India rubber, which is worn 
by the few as a covering and shield against the 
rain; while blankets, coarse wool, and linens, are 
so heayily taxed? Some of these discriminations 
would be amusing, if they would not be harsh and 
‘odious. Strings for musical instruments are free 
by this bill. To what do they owe this exemption 2 


Is it in honor of the Tippecanoe songs- and hard- 


cider melodies, to the effect of which-they contrib- 

uted during the late musicalcanvass? Whyshould 
. a preference be given to fiddle-strings over tea and 

coffee, linens, coarse wool, and blankets? Is a 
‘fiddler more worthy of government bounty than a 
. farmer or laborer ? 

You will pardon me, I hope, Mr. Chairman, 
for harping a.moment upon these fiddle-strings ; 
but it does seem so ineffably absurd, as well as un- 
just, to exempt such necessaries of life from taxa- 

. ion, while those duzuries, tea, coffee, linens, coarse 
wool, and blankets, are to be clipped and taxed to 
a fifth of their value, that I cannot repress a min- 
gled feeling of ridicule and indignation. i 

. _ Let me illustrate the operation of this bill by a 
familiar example.. A fine lady rides out in her 

` splendid coach, plated with gold and silver, (which 
latter materials. were imported free of duty,) 
adorned with gems of various kinds, enjoying-a 
similar exemption, and enveloped in costly fars— 
worn for show, not warmth—which have also 
paid nothing at the eustom-house; she conde- 
scends, in curiosity or kindness, to visit the cabin 
of the laboring man, where she sees his wife, pre- 
paring the simple- clothing of her family from ma- 
terials which have been taxed twenty per cent. ; 


tended ? 


- much is wasted by the process of transition, 


while asick child, perhaps, reposes upon a blanket 
which has been taxed to the same amount; and 
the good man himself, oppressed. with his useful 
toil, is returning from the field with his sickle, 
which has been taxed thirty- per cent., to regale 
himself with a bowl of coffee, which has also 


-paid a tax of one-fifth its value. Mr. Chair- 


man, the great body of my econstituents—the hon- 
est, intelligent, and. independent farmers and me- 
chanics-of the west—for whom a kind Providence 
has converted into a. blessing the primeval curse, 
“in the. sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat thy 


‘bread”—want no such “relief” as that now offered 


to them by the Secretary of the Treasury and his 
honorable compeer or representative. on this floor. 
They desire rather to be let alone—to be permitted 
to enjoy in peace, untaxed, and at a reasonable 
cost, their accustomed “ luxuries” of tea and. cof- 
fee, sugar, salt, linens, coarse wool, and blankets, 
which they would not exchange for all the bank 
loans, national debts, and tariffs, which are prepar- 
ing for them by this most economical administration, 
which came into power upon the cry of “reform 
and retrenchment,” and which promised to do so 
much for the relief of a. suffering people. They 
want no such change as this. 

` And for whose benefit is this measure really in- 
For the benefit of the spectilators and 
stockjobbers, at home and abroad, whose corpora- 
tions and stocks are to be once more bolstered up 
by. the distribution of the. proceeds of the public 
lands. For their relief -we are to give away four 
or five millions annually, and then supply the de- 
ficiency by taxing the essential comforts of the 
people at large nearly twice the amount. All this 
is in character with a party which, from the be- 
ginning, has been utterly devoid of popular sym- 
pathies and feelings. The bowels of our present 
rulers yearn with compassion for the “sufferings” 
of Wall ‘street and the London. Exchange alone. 
The tea, the coffee, the clothing, the very bed of 
the laboring poor throughout our wide country, 
are to be taxed millions upon millions, to swell 
the coffers of the purchasers and dealers in State 
and corporation stocks at ruinous discounts. The 
usurer, the speculator, the banker,—the Biddles, 
the Barings, and the Rothschilds—must be. “re- 
lieved” by curtailing the necessary comforts of the 
great body of the people who fell the forest and 
plough the field, who sow and reap, but are not 
permitted to enjoy the harvest. Truly has it been 
said that the borrower is the slave of the lender, 
We are fettered with bonds—we are in the stocks. 
Our millionary masters abroad come here in per- 
son, or by their agents, and demand this sacrifice 
more imperiously than. if they. had conquered us 
by the sword. They look down from those gal- 
leries—they walk these halls—they address their 
imperious mandates to the Chief Magistrate of 
the republic, and dictate terms to your Secretary 
of State, as though he were their regular attorney. 
They hover like birds of evil omen; they perch 
like-cormorants upon the tree of life; they pounce 
like harpiés upon the bountiful feast which a kind 
Providence has spread throughout this fair land. 
To what a humiliating condition are we reduced, 
This bill to curtail the necessary comforts and in- 
nocent enjoyments of every man, woman, and 
child: in the country, but. more especially those 


‘who rest from- their labors but one day in seven, 


isa degrading tribute to those who have not an 
American interest or feeling. To give to such as 
these some four or five millions per annum, our peo- 
ple are to be taxed to nearly double the amount—as 
Th 

sovereign States are made humble tributaries to 
the central Federal power, and the proper equilib- 
rium between the States and the General Govern- 
ment is seriously disturbed. Under. every aspect 
this bill is thoroughly bad. it 
is sought to be justified by false pretences; it is 


wrong in principle ; it is absurd in detail; it is un-. 


just and oppressive in its discriminations ; it is a 
disguised tribute to the holders of depreciated 
stocks and bonds. 

Mr. Chairman, let us not turn a deaf ear to the 
warning voice of history. The attempt of Lord 
North to impose a tax of only three pence a pound 
upon tea, to-obtain an obnoxious principle; and to 
pamper an arrogant oligarchy, contributed mainly 
tothat revolution, by virtue of which we are enabled 
to sit here in-council, the representatives of a great 
and free people. That people must have dwindled 


In spiritas much as they have grown in stature, if 


they are now resigned to pay the tribute of a tithe— 


» We go. 


Tt is unnecessary; it 


nay, more, a fifth—upon their tea and coffee, their. 
linens, wool, and blankeis, and other necessary 
comforts and conveniences, lo feed the ravenous 
maw of speculators in banks and loans, and to 


_ squander the proceedsof our national domain upon 


the stockjobbers of Wall street, and the loan-mon- 
gers.of London... We are already inthe full tide of 
these hazardous experiments.. We have voted a 
loan of twelve millions of dollars, and wé. are. told 


‘that that amount will scarcely suffice. Should we 


pass the proposed bank bill, some ten (probably six- 
teen) millions more must be. borrowed, which will 
have to be provided for sooner or later, principal 
and interest ; for ‘it must be’ obvious to all that the 
day of safe and profitable banking is past. Thus 
The morbid appetite of federalism was too 
keen to wait for a regular session of Congress. 
An extraordinary session must be called to build 
up, in hot haste, this complicated fabrie of debt, 
bank, and tariff. The “ relief” bill before us is but 
a foretasle of what is in store for us. At this rate, 
the Federal Government will soon envy.the condi- 
tion of the most embarrassed among the States !- 
I know that my humble efforts will avail but little 
against the mandate that has gone forth, both abroad 
and at home. ButI felt it my duty to remonstrate 
for myselfand my constituents, humbly, yet earnest- 
ly, against this measure of an administration so dis- 
tinguished for economy, retrenchment, and reform ; 
which redeems its pledges to relieve a “suffering 
people,” and make “better times,” by taxing heavily 
those luxuries, tea, coffee, salt, brown sugar, molas- 
ses, linens, coarse wool, and blankets, while it ex- 
empts from tribute such necessaries of life as marble 
busts, furs, epauletis of gold and silver, amber, 
India rubber, pearls, gems, and precious stones, 


NOTE. 


Among various other articles, the bill under.con- 
sideration proposes to levy a duty of 20 per cent. ad 
valorem upon tea, coffec, pepper, linens, sheetings, 
and wool under 8 cents per pound, which are now 
entirely FREE; and upon, woollen blankets not ex- 
ceeding in value.75 cents each, which at present 

ay. only 5 per cent. Ofthese articles, there were 
imported into the United States in the year 1840: 


Quantity. Foreign cost. Duty at 20 per cent. 
Tea. lbs.. 19,981,476 $5,417.589 $1,083,517 80 
Coffee, Ibs. 94,996,095 8,546,222 1,709,244 40 
Pepper, lbs. 5,049,129 189,928 37,985 60 
Linens - - - 4,179,120 835,824 00 
Sheetings - - 261,17: 52,234 60 
Wool under 8 cents per pound 675,009 135,001 80 
Blankets under 75 cents each 239,757 47,951 40 


3,901,759 60 


“which being taken as the average annual consump- 


tion, there is to be nearly four millions of dollars 
raised every year from this source alone. But this 
is not all that is paid by the consumer. This duty 
is paid by the importer, and becomes a part of the 
original cost of the article, upon which the whole- 
sale dealer, the merchant, and, various retailers, 
charge the same advance that is: imposed on any 
other part of their investments, and which is 
not less than 333 per cent.; so that, instead of 
$3,901,759 60, the consumers—the people, chiefly 
the laboring people—actually pay upon ‘these arti- 
cles an annual tax of $5,202,268 80; butabout three 
and a half millions of which reach the Treasury, 
if we deduct 10 per cent. for the expenses of collec- 
tion. To enable the General Government, then, to 
distribute gratuitously three and a half millions of 
dollars among corporations and bankers, the people 
are to pay an annual TYx of $5,2,268 8020!!! 


REMARKS OF MR. WISE, 
OF VIRGINIA. ; 

In the House of Representatives, August 6, 1841— 
On the bill “to incorporate the subscribers to 
the Fiscal Bank of the United States,” delivered 
in the House of Representatives, in Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. Marsma of Kentucky having concluded 
his remarks on the 16th section of the bill— 

Mr. WISE rose and said: Mr. Chairman, the 
main part of my work is done, and done much bet- 
ter than I could have done it myself. The gentle- 


_man who has just concluded—to use the language 


of his own compliment to me on the Distribution 
bill—-has raked this compromise 16th section from 
stem to stern; he has left neither spars, nor rigging, 
nor hulk! It will. be hardly necessary for me to 
suivey the wreck of that part of this bill which his 
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argument has le((.; behind. Bui I bave in view 
other matter, and will proceed to touch upon as 


much of itas Shrewsbury clock will allow. I” 


would give the per diem of the week for two-hours 
instead of one. , 

As tothe power of Congress to incorporate a Na- 
tional Bank Í have noscraplés. Imeverhad. At 
the very beginning of my public life I met that 
question without any, the least concealment, with- 
out reserve, and without defeat. Imet itin a. dis- 
‘trict where the issue was at first doubtful, and in a 
State which has always been certainly opposed to 
may opinions. ‘These opinions have been expressed 
at various times, in private anl in public, in sea- 
son and out of season, and particularly at the ex- 
tra session of 1837, when the Independent Treasu- 
ry bill was debated in Congress. I then took oc- 
casion to advocate both the constitutionality and 
expediency of a National Bank, and to throw my- 
self in advance upon the intelligence and virtue of 
the people whom I represented. 

The proofs upon which I relied were: history, 
cotemporaneous exposition, the experience of the 
country, and the letter and spirit of the Constitu- 
tion. Upon these I can now only touch. In his- 

‘tory in general I have very little faith. But the 
proofs of the history of this question are irrefraga- 
ble. The facts are too recent and too well known 
to be doubted or misunderstood, and the witnesses 
to them too high and too-sacred to be impeached. 
‘We know what was done before the Constitution 
was formed, what was done at its formation, and 
what has occurred since. The Constitution is in 
our hands, and the men who made it, immediately 
after it was formed, made the first bank charter. 
They were not men who said one thing and meant 
another. They were no partisans, but patriots, 
They were Washingtons, Madisons and Franklins 
—fathers of the country, fathers of the Constitution, 


fathers of science and knowledge, to whom the | 


Father of the Gods handed down from Heaven the 
very lightning of his power! I firmly abide by the 
exposition of such men—-none of whom ever con- 
tradicted themselves on this question except those 
who at first opposed and afterwards sanctioned the 
exercise of this power to chartera Bank. And 
their acts and construction of their own works 
have ever since been confirmed byall the sanc- 
tions of every succeeding generation, by all the au- 
thorities of the executive, legisiative, and judicial 
departments of Government, and by the uniform 
acquiescence of the popular will under the law. If 
the Constitution was doubtful, this was ever 
enough for my conviction. But I never had any 
difficalty in deciding under the Constitution itself, 

In 1837, I presented all the arguments, old and 
new, upon the constitutional question. I do not 
propose to discuss them again now. Nothing new 
has ever been added to the arguments of 1791. 
But one view of reading one clause in the Consti- 
tution, a little different from, in being more com- 
‘prehensive than, that of others, I will barely touch. 

The old postulata are— 

Ist. Every power granted to Congress, and every 
duty imposed upon Congress, is specified. But the 
means to execute the powers and to perform the 
duties are not speeified. They are undefined, and 
left to the sound discretion of Congress, restrained 
only by the words “necessary and proper.’ Con- 
gress is left a free option of means—free to adopt 
the best adapted to any or all granted powers or 
ends “necessary” to their accomplishment or exere 
cise, and ‘“proper”—that is, not uncongenial or in- 
consistent with the nature aad form of our Govern- 
ment. And to give the word ‘‘necessary” an 
absolute or indispensable meaning would be to de- 
stroy all option of means whatever. 

21. A specific enumeration of means was wisely 
avoided, or, rather, never vainly attempted.. For 
such an enumeration would have been infinite, 
and would have required Omniscience itself to em- 
brace all the means to` suit-all the ends and powers 
andduties of the Government, throughout all times 
and emergencies, and their endless vicissitudes. 

34. As to these means, too, Congress was ex- 
pressty made independent, ‘or self-dependent. As 
far as it was given any power, so far was it made 
to depend upon the means of its own creation to 
exert that power. 


4th. To incorporate. a National Bank is not in 
itself a substantive power, bat is a means merely in- 
cidental to great substantive powers, and ends of 
legislation “necessary and proper” to their execu- 
tion or accomplishment. . 

The powers granted to Congress to which this 
means of a National Bank is usually made to at- 
tach are— 

Ist. To lay and collect taxes, &c. 

2d. To borrow money, &e. 

3d. To regulate commerce, &e. ; 

Ath. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, 
and of foreign coin, &e. 

And the chief duty of Congress to which it at- 
taches is, to make “‘all duties, imposts, and excises 
uniform throughout the United States.” 

Such are the powers and duty of Congress. And 
the clause of the Constitntion which 1 read diffe- 
rently from most others is that which concludes the 
8th seetion of the Ist article: 

“And to make all laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing powers.” 

Now, here, sir, most gentlemen stop in their 
reading, and their argument too, on this question. 
They never touch the subsequent and most impor- 
tant, least studied and most misunderstood part of 
the Constitution—the part of this clause which 
follows: “and all other powers vested by this Con- 
stitution in the Government of the United States, 
or in any department or office thereof.” Mark this 
phraseology throughout—“and all other powers.” 
There are other powers besides those of Congress, 
and besides the ‘foregoing powers,” which are 
powers of Congress. ‘Again: “All other powers 
vested by this Constitution in the Government of the 
United States’—there is the generic term; “or in 
any department”—there is the specific term; “or 
office thereof ”—and there is the individual term. 

Then my argument ir, that if a Bank can be 
proved, or has proved itself, a “necessary and pro- 
per” means to carry into execution “the foregoing 
powers,” or any of “all other powers vested by the 
Constitution in the Government or in any “depart- 
ment or office thereof,” it is constitutional to char- 
ter if. 

The powers of Congress, of the Government en- 
tire, of any department or office thereof, are not all 
enumerated. An instance is, the power lo recog- 
nise a new nation of the earth. There isa power 
resulling from the very existence of the Govern- 
ment, It is lodged in Congress by this clause. 
There is the power to keep and control the public 
money. It isnowhere expressly given, yet it be- 
longs to Congress. To keep that power out of the 
hands of the Executive, Congress must interpose 
some hand of the law. - I could never think of any 
other than a corporation or creature of some sort 
like a National Bank. And there is the power to 
organize a Treasury Department, with its various 
offices, to whigh this means of a National Bank 
seems most essentially necessary and proper, or it 
may be madea part of the very organization of 
such a department and its offices. Whatis there 
to prevent it? No form of a department is given 
in the Constitution. But to the powers and duties 
of such a department and its offices, no matter 
how organized, such a means seems more neges- 
sarily and properly to attach than to any of the 
“foregoing powers” of Congress—such as the 
duties and powers of keeping, transferring, and 
disbursing public money, without loss, and with 
the least cost and inconvenience to its officers and 
io the people. And there is a power of Congress 
to make all needful rules and regulations respect- 
ing the territory or other property of the United 
States, not enumerated in “the foregoing poweis,” 
to which a bank can muck more properly and ne- 
cessarily attach than can distribution. 

Thus, sir, my views enlarge the extent and 
number of powers and duties to which this means at- 
taches as necessary and proper. For its necessity 
and propriety I look alone to experience, that best 
of all teachers. From that teacher Ilearnt its 
value, especially to the South—that section which 
I argued to be the more interested in a sound, safe, 
and uniform currency than any other portion of 
the country not agticultural, and not so far distant 
from the great point of importation, where “hangs 
up the barometer of exchange.” 


Upon these grounds I stood in 1837, havé ever : 
stood, and there I now stand. I have not changed 
a particle in principle upon the subject, nor shall 
I change from the practical course to which I have 
heretofore committed myself. T i 

In 1837 two practical questions or votes were 
put to meon thissubjecf, and the action I maintained 
then I mean to maintain now. What were these 
votes, and what was that action? Tne Committee 
of Ways and Means then reported a resolution, 
declaring that it was ‘inerpedient to establish a Na- 
tional Bank.” To that resolution I proposed the 
following amendment—(See Cong. Debates, -vol. 
14, part1, page 936)—to add the words: 

“at thistime.. And-be it further resolved, that if will be 
expedient to establish a National Bank whenever there is a 


clear manifestation. of public sentiment in favor of such a 
measure,” ? ` 


Upon this amendmant, at a subsequent day, 
(see id. vol. 14, part 2, page 1221,) I made these 
remarks: 3 iw i 

“The friends of a National Bank are waiting ‘for ‘the 
moving of the waters; they are not ready to bring forward 
their plansin. a positive form; they have no notion of stand- 
ing up for the purpose of being knocked down.” , 

Again: the same committee brought forward ils 
Independent Treasury bill, and, discussing thet 
and this subject together, I said: . 

“F shall wait for the troubling of the waters, for the healing 
of the people, for their voices to come up as a Sitong man, for 
radical relief of the country, its Constitution, its currency, jts- 
liverty.”? —(1d. page 1674,) £ n 

I voted against both the resolution and the 
bill of the Committee of Ways and Means, in 
1837. Neither of these votes would: I undo if’ I 
could, and by all the declarations I then made: I 
now abide. Á 

Now what did these declarations mean, and what 
course for me to pursue did they indicate? 

Sir, on the 27th, 28th; and 29th days of January, 
1841, for three days, 1 spoke earnestly against this 
called, this dog-day session. My third reason 
against it was: 

«To prevent, during the presem year, a premature agi- 
tation of the National Bank question” §¢.—(See page 3, of 

m= Speech. ) : ‘ ; i ‘ 
= At page 8th I said: sees os 

“Sir, J yield to no man in friendship toa properly organized, 
properly located, and well managed National Bank. And, as 
a friend to that measure, I inveigh especially against urging 
itprematurely, and inthe midst of pressure. ifyou ress it 
too eagerly, too hastily, at the wrong time, you will lose the 
question for twenty years to come. Sir, I have no idea that 

either of these measures shall be presented to. a called session, 
‘and be pushed through in the hee hoc hurry of political jug- 
gling. They allrequire time andreflection.” x 

At page 36th I said : i > 

“As to the best mode of giving to the country a safe, sound, 
and uniform currency, my opinions are well known to those 
who know any thing about my opinions at all. With Mr. Ma- 
ison, I believe that a National Bank is absolutely necessary, 
and must, try whatever other experiments you please, be re- 
sorted to in the end. Lbelieve such an institution not only. con- 
stitutional and expedient, but, as a Southern man, and a State 
Rights man, I suppert it as the best friend of the South, which 
is more injured by a bad currency than any other section of the 
country, andas the only means of creating @ hand .of the law 
for the legislative department, to keep the legislative power of 
the custody and the control of the public money ‘out of the 
hands of the Executive. The Executive has usurped. that 
power by snatching the public money from the vaults ofa Na- 
tional Bank. 1 wouldcreate a National Bank for the purpose 
of restoring to Congress its constitutional fiscal power, if for no 
other purpose, That is one of the best modes of reducing Exe- 
cutive patronage. But my views on this question were deli- 
vered at length at the extra session of 1837. Now, I will only 
say that I will vote for such an institution ifit be brought for- 
ward at the right time, if itbe properly organized, and be located 
at the proper place—and that proper place with me will be as 
far as I can get it from the contaminating and dangerous infiu- 
ences of stock-jobbing and brokers”? | 

Here, then, are my opinions and my course, 
fully set forth in advance. I will wait “ the 
moving and the troubling of the waters!” . And 
what does that mean? It means that the Bank or 
a Bank is an “ impotent man,” which has had an 
infirmity for more than thirty and eight years; an 
infirmity worse than leprosy to any measure in this 
country, and especially to one which depends upon 
any thing so delicate as credit for its vitality. and 
vigor—the infirmity of a want of popular confidence. 

#For reason of thatinfirmity, another and another 
“steppeth down before” it, though the “angel” has 
again and again come down into the pool and 
“troubled the water.” It has no man, when the 
water: is troubled, to put it into the pool “by the 
sheep market, which is called by the Hebrew 
tongue Bethesda, having five porches.” And there 
is no Omnipotence passing by to say, not {step thou 
down into the pool; no Omnipotence never so 
speaketh—-but. Ommipotence to say, “Rise, take up 
thy bed and walk!” No, sir, no! But, passing by, 
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a poor faltible mortal, like the singer wno now ad- 
dresses hinself to this question, would -hambly 
imitate Divine goodness: and: wisdom, not Divine | 
power, by asking this impotent, man, “Wilt bon 
be made whole?” And’ supposing the auswer to 
be; “I would be made whole; I would answer, 
wait, though you have been a long time in this. 
čase, lie a yet longer-time for the “troubling of the. 
water,” or for your Saviour.to see you lie in that 
case. And who. is this impotent man’s Saviour? 
Sir, the'people!’ The. people alone can say unto 
this impotent man, “Rise, take up thy bed. and 
walk!” And when that power bids him rise, im- | 
mediately he will be made whole, and take -up his 

` bed and walk... And.it will. matter.not then whe-. 
ther “‘on-the same day was theSabbath;” for then 
the question of time, will not occur, for “nullum 
tempus occurrit regi.” When the ‘people have set- 
tled the ‘question, have healed the infirmity, then 
will there be no reason for stepping into the pool, 
or for waiting until toe troubling of the waters. 

To drop all figures of speech, there is nothing in 
which I am firmer fixed in opinion now than that 
the most essential element of a National Bank is 
popular confidence. On that it can alone rest in 
peace and permanent security; and based on that 
alone can it be a blessing to the country, and a use- 
ful. agent'ard friend to the laws. It must not be 
forced into existence, so as to produce party agita- 
tion and to rouse popular resentment. If it is thus 
driven into being by a temporary majority, doubiful 
in its character, the effects will be more dangerous 
than salutary, and more to be deprecated than de». 
sired, even by the friends of such an institution. 

If this bill passes, can it be said to have passed 
by the votes of a majority of Congress? There is 
one vacancy in the Senate, and it is doubtful who 
that vacancy world be filled by—a friend or foe 
Two-votes were withheld which were present in 
the city, which it was weli known would have been 
given against the 16h section of the bill, without | 
which two other vores could not have been curried |! 
for the bili. By the ab: eace of three halves of State 
sovereignties, this bill has been dodged, if not driven 
throngh one branch of Congress, Will the people 
be satisfied with this expression of the will of the 
States? ; 

Again: two-of the States of this. Union are not 
represen'ed on this floor at all. Gentlemen need 
not say that :bere are votes enough here to pass 
the bill without their votes, or that the true willof 
the States is not fairly represented in the other end 
ofthe Capitol. All these facts “are elements of 
strife; are fuel for the fire of agitation; are pretexis | 
for that fearful cry of demoli:ion, Repeal! Repeal! 
Repeai!. Teannot say what will be the termination 
of that struggle for repeal, if itever begins and 
rages as I fear it would it a Bank bill passes with- 
out a more decisive manif-station of the popular 
and. State wills than we have had or can have at 
this session. I will say, however, that theugh, 

_ with my constitutional views, itis absurd to talk 
about repealing an unconstitutional law; because 
repeal is a legislative act, which would admit the 
binding force and obligation of the law repealed, 
and the law, if it be tsnconstitutional is null und void 
withoulfrepeal; yet, sir, if I believed this or any Jaw 
to be unconstitutional, I could not apply- to it the 
doctrines of vested rights—no rights could be vested 
under it, because there would be no daw tò vest any 
thing aiall. And is there no mode to test its con- 
Stitutionality, without admitting it by “repeal?” 
Yes. By the Supreme Court. Ay, that tribunal | 
isa lon in the path, Itis a roaring licn. Would | 
I trust my stock to it as now constituted? Beware! 
I would not for the world assail the sanctity of the 
ermine of that tribunal; but the opinions: and ac- 
tions of men are known, and the sanctity of the 
ermine cannot change the character of the nien. 
May we not wait until the waters there too be 
troubled? Can we charter at a venture, or pur- 
chase sock at a venture, upon what may be its 
opinions? Who removed Daane? Who removed 
the deposites?} Upon what grounds?) Who have 
since been appointed on that supreme bench? How 
many? By whom? Count—wait! 


i Care. 


_ What if, for these reasons, the bidders for stock 
befew? The Government may take another third, 
we are`told, by the bill. Then the Government | 
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would hold foo tach stock -T-could not vote for 
the General Government to hold two-thirds of the 
stek } 
(See Register of Debates, vol., 14th, part I, page 
936.) oa ys oh Nes oe ee 
“Mr: Bell (the present Secretary of War) then 
laid on the table the following, to be submitted as 
an amendment (to the resolution declaring it was 
inexpedient to establish a National Bank in 1837:) 
“And that the adoption of the plan recomimended by the Fre- 


sident for the collection and disbursement of the public reye- 
nue through the agency of Sub-Treasurers, -by means of which. 


F believe in the following resoiution— - 


the public moneys would be under the unchecked-control of |: 


officers holding their places at the will ofthe Executive, and 
often his niere creatures and dependants; or the establishment 
of a National Bank, or any fiscal system in the nature of a 
bank, FOUNDED. UPON THE CREDIT AND REVENUES OF TRE Go- 
VERNMENT, would. be inconsistent with the spirit of a free 
Constitution, and dangerous to the liberties of the coun- 
try.” i 


What if all the private stock should be taken 


| and the Bank should go into operation in the midst 
What would be the consequences? . 


of agitation? 
Either that it would, if warred upon by the Go- 
yernment or a stong party, by king. one or king 
many~—king one I say, for the present pure and 
patriotic President cannot last throughout three 
lifetimes, twenty-one years, until this charter ex- 
pires—be like a land-ierrapin, when touched, con- 
tract all its feet and bead in its shell, do. no busi- 
ness, issue not and discount not at all, and become 
wholly -inefficient and inert, to lie in the way of 
the wheels of power to'be crushed; or, it would be 
compelled to unite with power, unite its money 
capital with political capital, or war with 
both, and be in either case a curse of cor- 
ruption to itself, the. Government, and the 
whole country! This we know would be its 
fate, from the experience of the past. And there- 
fore I wait awhile upon the people. My constitu- 
ents are as united on this question asa district can 
be. What may I not, then, act on their will alone? 
I may. But before L vote for a Bank charter I 
must be sure that they get a blessing and not a 
And I must have a decided majority of the 
whole naiion concurring with them before I can be 
sure of that. I cannot commit their interests to 
any doubtful issues on this question, The Bank 
must be permanently founded, nat to: be disturbed 
by popular revulsions ‘and party ‘passions. We 
cannot abide that uncertain sea and its awful 
storms. .. When the bank may ecmmence its career 
in peace and in confidence--whrn the people in 
their sovereign power have ceci‘ed that it may 
and shall exist undisturbed. then we will gladly 
venture on ils existence, and not until then ever 
again. : 

But we are told that the people have already ce- 
cided this; that it was settled by an overwhelming 
majority in the last elections. I do not think so. 
There were so many issues in thai electicn that it 
is difficult to say what cne was deeded. There 
were different issues at different places. Every 
thing was involved,in fact, in that elecion. ft 
rather embraced, I should say, fundamental ques- 
tions of administrative policy. Every where,when 
ï addressed the people, I urged upon them that 
banks, tariffs, public lends, and all mere issues of 
policy or construction, sunk into insignificance be- 
fore the great social and moral principles involved 
in that struegle for reform. They were toid every 
where that common. honesty, economy, public virtue, 
and official integrity and purity were above all banks 
or other quesuons of that sort. And if ealed to 
say what was decided, my answer would be, ‘The 
people felt and were convinced that they were mis- 
governed, and their power abused; that defaleation 
had become too common; corraption too much the 
oyder of the day; that economy and honesty were 
wanting, and that the leading measure of the 
then Administration—the Sub-Treasury-—was dan- 
gerous and despotic, aad should be repealed; that 
they determined upon a change of servants, aad to 
allow another set of men to try to reform abuses, 
and right the ship of State; to try in their own way, 
and. to be responsible for their acts” This 
was what was decided. And upon thepazty which 
the people brought into power I have a commen- 
tary to make. Its motto was “Tippecance and Ty- 
ler too!” A triend remarked to me the other day 
that this motto proves “there is truth in poetry.” 
It is the text to preach from. It describes the Ta- 
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tionale of success in the election’ “It gives the sti. 
pulation of the bond of union ameng the Whigs, 
it indicates what were their differences and com- 
promises; and, lastly, what should -be their course, 
if they would be wise and remain strong in place 


and in the confidence of the people. 


Let us discuss the terms of this. -text: ““Tippeda- 


noe.” This term was the. sign and representative 


of one class of politicians. Itis true that it stood 
for the name of General Harrison. He originally 
had been a Jeffersonian Republican, and certainly 
in 1822 had expressly denied the constitutionality 
of a Bank of the United. States. But.afterwards 
he became united with what was thonght tobe the 
Federal or latitudinarian party, in 1828. And he 
was the very first of that party, next to John Quin- 
cy Adams, whom General Jackson tarned out of 


‘office, by recalling him from a foreign mission. He 


thus became identified with the discarded coalition 
of that date. Fie never, so far as 1 knew, avowed 
any change in his opinion as to.the constitutionality 
ofthe Bank. True, he did say that he would sign 
a charter whenever, or if it was made. apparent, it 
was necessary and proper. So Mr. Jefferson himself 
said before him. But neither ever said, so far as I. 
ever heard, that he did think it necessary and pro- 
per, and that he would accordingly give it bis sanc- 
ion.. But still, however doubtful or clear may 
have been his opinions, known or unknown, on 
this point, it is not to be disguised that in him were 
fixed the hopes of those in the Whig party who had 
been known as the National Republicans of 1828. 
“Tippecanoe,” then, was not- only another name for 
General Harrison, but it was the “sign” and watch- 
word in this motto of that portion of the. Whigs 
who had been but shortly before. known as the Na- 
tionals. z 
The Nationals in 1833 had dropped their name. 

Another would “smell as: sweet.” This they.did 
because nuilification, in 1831-32, and the removal 
of the deposites in 1833, had. driven- off from the 
Jackson party a large portion of Repablicans, with 
whom they wished to unite. The Jackson party 
had expropriated the name of Demoerat; the retreat« 
ing Repudi:cans of 1833 wouid noi endure the 


| name of Nationals; the Nationals were glad enough 


to drop a neme whieh bad lost its odor, and the 
Opposition, composed then of the two latter par- 
ties, united in a common cause upon the name 
Whig. : 

This union was not at first complete. There 
was from fhe beginning mutual jealousy and dis- 
trast. ‘Tey could no more mix than ‘oil and vie 
negar.” They fought in 1836in different squads: 
the Republican Whigs under the banner of that 
nomen veneradile—that American Cato, and ' eivi» 
lian and slatesman——Hugh L. White; the National 
Whigs under that illustrious soldier, William Hens 
ty Harrison: and they were defeated. Defeat 
taught them that, to be strong, they must be nndi- 
vided. And a new accession of strength coming 
in daily, as auxiliaries, under the name of Conser- 
vativ:s—-a party driven ont by those whom they 
ealled iht Locofoco Destractives in the Van Buren 
pariy-——coming out from among them, ss the old 
song of Jawbone hasit, : ` 

“One by one and two by two- : 
new hopes werè revived, and- a strongunión was 
formed. It bzcame my luck to describe that union 
“A ynion of the Whigs for the sake of the Union;” 
a sentiment by which I will. stand in the two senses 
T utiered’it at Syst: a union “fir the sake of the 
Union.” Nota union for party, for proscription, 
for power; but a union holy and sacred, for the good 
of the country. Nota union for the sake of one man, 
in or out of the Presidency, or his followers, Na- 
tionals or Republicans, or Conservative Whigs; 
but a union for the sake of ali three; and more 
for the sake of. all parties, embracing even Locos 
and Destrúetives! This was the patriotic sense, 
and primary sense of that sentiment, And. I-have 
not departed from it in that sense and in no-sense. 
For the second sense was not seen, and was a party 
sense. I meant-for the sake of the union of. the 


_Whigs, as well wall as for the. sak of the union of 


the country, in a secondary sense. That is, that 
Whigs should really compromise their old feelings 
and sentiments, and not proscribe each othr, for the 
sake of remaining united. I meant that they should 
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strive togéther te yield up, on. a common altar, 
some.poriions of past diff: rences, in order that they 
might derive strength and pergetuity of party from 
the bond of union. And thisthey each and all im- 
pliedly pledged themselves to do.in the motio— 

: "Tippecanoe and Tyler too.”? 

“Pyler too.” These words were. each significant. 
The word “Tippecanoe” preceded them, because 
the Nationals were the more numerous portion of 
the Whigs. By numbers they were entitled to have 
thcir name to precede, their man te preside. But 
without “the republican portion of the Whig party,” 
they could not conquer, and therefore hey were 
compelled to add to ‘‘Tippecance” the “Tyler too.” 
“In boc vincet”. With this union, this combina- 
tion, the various classes of Whigs did conquer. 
November came; the election decided their viciory, 
The ides of March came, and “Tippecanoe and 
Tyler too” were insialled. 

And not only was “Tippecanoe” installed, but 
“Tyler too.” Not only was “Tippecanoe” voted 
for, but “Tyler too.” Nutonly were the p-inciples 
of “Tippecanoe” to be respected and observed, but 
those of ““Pyler too.” And what were the princi- 
ples of “Tyler too?” 
They were republican. They were the principles 
of “State rights” and “strict construction; they 
were opposed to the constitutionality:of a Bank of 
the United States, of a. protective tariff, and every 
thing federal and Jatitudinarian. The stipulation, 
then, was not to derive and scoff at these princi- 
ples, but to respect and cherish, and not destroy 
them; and the main stipulation was not to press upon 
their advocates ultra issues of any kind, and then pro- 
scribe them for not not deserting or for defending their 
principles. This was the compromise, and the 
course was clear to be pursued. To take time for 
conciliation, and for the maturity of measures, and 
not to hurry into a system to revolutionize the po- 
liey of the Government too suddenly. The Republi- 
can Whigs were themselves divided into two classes 
on this subject—those who believed in the constitu: 
tionality of a Bank charter, and those who did not. 
Of the former I was one; but though I had no seru- 
ples on the subject myself, I was never one of those 
who did not respect the scruples of others. And 
under the bonds of the Whig union, I, for one, 
fee! bound and pledged to respect the scruples of 
the other-~ef “Tyler too.” 

“Tyler goo” was the sign and representative of 
the “Republican portion of the Whig party.” 
“Tippecanoe” is dead, ‘Tyler too” yet liveth, and 
the “Republican portion of the Whig party” has 
it in its own power to compel respect, if not tole- 
ration. Of “the Republican portion of the Whig 
party,” and yet for the constituiionality of a 
United States Bank, I may well claim to be one of 
the fair arbiters ef this vexed question. What do 
I say, thea? Do not press upon the “Tylers too” 
these ultra issues. If the bank question is lost 
now, it will be for twenty years to come! This I 
repeat, as I said it in January, 1841. Violate 
your pledges of 1840 to your compatriots in the 
struggle of that year, and you may lose this great 
and vital question for twenty years to come, and 
may be left as prostrate, supine, powerless, and 
pitiless as you were in 1828! I beseech you not 
to adopt such doctrines and motives of conduct as 
are assigned in the national organ of the 3d in- 


stant: . 

“But what security have we for the permanent ascendency 
ofthe Whigs in the nation aud in the public councils? Every 
thing human, like every thing else in nature, is subject to 
change. Beneath the influence of time and the elements, the 
most stately edifice crumbles into dust. - The loftiest oak ofthe 
forest, when the tempest rises in its fury, is compelled to how 
his stately head, and, in spite of his “hundred arms so strong,” 
to yield his leafy honors tó the plain. Are we not subject also 
to moral tempests, as well as atmospherical? [lave we not 
in our day experienced them? . Have we net seen our brightest 
hopes blasted by them? Ought any great and good and valua- 
ble measure, that is now within our power, to be subjected to 
the hazard ofa recurrence of-such political revolations as we 
have ourselves heretofore witnessed? Is it wise, is it politic, is 
it sarp, to putoffto a futureday a measure. of such vast im- 
Portance,and fraught with so much promise as that whose 
adoption we are urging, when We can mow accomplish i” 


-What is the meaning of this? Not ‘to make hay 
whilst the son shines?” No! Thatisa wise and 
prudent maxim of the husbandman. But I hope 
it means not to shafch, whilst you have the power 


to gò so, measares which the people may “not ap- - 


prove! I oppose this heresy by the counter ad- 


They were not left in doubt.: 


vice to move cautiousiy, ahd wait for the move- 
ments of the people. Soatch sothing from them, 
bat abide their gracious pleasure to give. 

The peop'e have not yet decided this question in 
favor of the constitutionality of a Bank, and the 


President of the United Sta‘es, in his message to us, - 


says that they have expressly decided against -its 
charter. But, say gentlemen, a President, believ- 
ing both that a Bank is unconstitutional, and that 
the people tod have decided against it, may waive 
the constitutional qaesiion, take that as no ques- 
lion, and upon the principle of “stare decisis,” fol- 
lowing the illustrious example of Mr. Madison, 
sign a charter or bill authorizing the charter of a 
Natienal Bank. Certeinly a President may do 
this; bat is he justifiable upon the principie as- 
sumed? 

I donot pretend to say that Mr. Madison was 
not justifiable, because my opinion has ever been, 
and stili is, that he had in fact changed his opinion 
ia relation to the propriety and necessity, and con- 
stitutionality of a United States Bank. I will not 
stop to show this from his writings; but I do un- 
dertale to say that he was justifiable upon no other 
ground than this. In other words, if he had not in 
fast changed his opinion on the point of constitu- 
tionality, no principle of “stare decisis” could justify 
him in sanetioning what he sill thought an uncon- 
stitutional iaw. Ispeak now in reference to his 
sanction, with his opinion still unchanged, still 
against the constitutionality of the law. 

I say that no President, believing any law to be 
unconstitutional, is justifiable in conscience in 
sanctioning that law. The principle of “stare deci- 
sis” cannot justify him. ‘bat principle cannot 
justify him, becatse it applies only, and can only 
apply, to the execution of laws by a President, and 
not to the passage of laws. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SER- 
GEANT] met this question with equal ability and 
fairness. He did net pretend that the decision of 
the people, the decision of Congress, or the decision 
of the Supreme. Court, was in any sense binding 
upen the conscience of a President to sign a bill 
which, under previous and expired legislation, had 
been declared by all these decisions to be constitue 
tional; but urged that such decisions were properly 
to be received. as a final settlement of the question, 
and the question was to be considered as no longer 
existing. ‘This is the extent to which he went. I 
confess that, though I differ from him, his argu- 
ment was powerful to reach the end he aimed Atm- 
as he said, “to set the Pr sident free from the tram- 
mels of his own individual convictions.” The po- 
sition is a very strong one, indeed, that uniform and 
concurrent decisioas, popular, legislative, execu. 
tive, and judicial, may set a man free from his oath 
to support the Constitution of the United States! 
Sir, this must be an error. The gentleman denies 
that the President swears to support the Constitu- 
tion and to execute the laws “as he understands 
them.” This I admit, as far as the exceufion of the 
Jaws and of the Constitution is concerned. He cited 
the case of the citizen who fails or refuses to obey 
what he deems an unconstitutional law—-the mar- 
shal who should refuse to execute what he deems 
unconstitutional process. Sir, it is not the province? 
of the citizen or marshal to adjucge or decide upon 
the constitationality cf an existing law. Tne eiti- 
zen must obey the law passed by the Legislature, 
and decided to be law by the tribunals of justice ap- 
pointed under the Constitution to decide what is 
Jaw. Itis not his province to judge upon the vali- 
dity of Jaws at all, except atthe polls. There he 
may enforee his opinion by his vote. But until the 
law expires, is repealed, or its unconstitutionality 
be decided. by the couris, he is guilty of treason er 
rebellion if he resists its execution. Bat here let 
me add, that one of the wise objects of the veto pro- 


` vision in the Constitution was to prevent the pat- 


sage of laws which might bring the consequences 
of constructive treason down upon the ci:zen. The 
tariff controversy in Sowth Carolina might illustrate 
this. Again: the marshal is but a merely ministe- 
rial officer. He has no province to judge, but must 
execttie merely. So even with a President of the 
United States. Under an existing law, passed al- 
ready, he is merely an executive otEcer. He has no 
power to judge whether an existing law be consti- 
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_ing the existence of a law in being. 
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tutional; He is sworn to take care that the laws, 
no matter what may be his opinion about their va~: 
hdity or the decisions respeciing them, are faith: 
fully executed.. Tee inferior judges. even. in the 
courts, and the succeeding supreme judges, are in 
principle bound by the decisions of. the courts’ dur= _ 
If a President 
were to assume to annul and reverse, by refusing 
to execute, thé decisions of the Congress.and of the 
Supreme Court; under-laws iù operation and not ex > 
pired, he would: unquestionably be guilty of usur- 
pation. But when the law has expired, has ceased | 
to exist, is it then binding on the President}—ay, 
even on the citizen or the marshal? Could any one, 
then, execute it, or be punished for. not executing, 
or not obeying it? No; certainly not. Well, then, 
the question arises, when it is again proposed to 
pars it, are the decisions under its prior existence 
to bind any one concerned in its passage? They 
may, as persuasive or argumentative authority, 
where the law proposed is the same as that expired 
precisely, but they are no otherwise obligatory. 
The question then becomes. a new question, It is 
not a question as to the execution of the law, but as 
to its creation... When a new Bank charter is. pro- 
posed to the signature of the President, he is asked 
—not whether he will resist the Legislative and. 
Judiciary departraents, but whether he approves of 
the passage of the Jaw—not. whether the law shall 


` be executed, but whether he will give his sanction to, 


its being. After a bill has been passed,.it is not the 
province of the President, or the citizen, or the mere _ 
ministerial officer, to adjudicate and. decide upon 
the question of its constitutionality; but, when a 
bill is proposed, not passed, the President; sworn ‘to 
support the Constitution, is bound to decide whe- 
ther he approves it or not, and, “if not,” in the lan- 
guage of the Constitution, “he shall return it, with 
his reasons.” 

Tre gentleman from Pennsylvania, however, 
treated these “Tylers too," these scrupulous‘ Re- 
publican abstractionists, with much liberality, and 
yielded them, at least, perfect freedom. He re- 
leased them from the obligation of conscience and 
the Constitution, to bring them into the ‘glorious 
liberty” of the decisions of a majority! But my 
colleague [Mr. Borts] carried this doctrine much 
farther. I confess he was novel and original, quite 
so, on this point. He laid down the proposition, 
broadly, that the President is sworn to submit. his pri- 
vate opinion, and official too, to the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, under the pre- 
vious law! He says that the President- ‘has no 
right of thought” on the question of constitution 
ality! . This doctrine is no less extraordinary than 
in the face of the Constitution. My colleague was 
led iato this gross absurdity by. failing simrly to 
distinguish between the oath to “execute the office of 
President,” &2. prescribed by article 2d, section Ist ` 
of the Constitution, and the duty. imposed by 
article 24, section 34, that ‘the shall take eare that 
the laws be faiihfully executed.” By. faillag, too, 
to discriminate between. faithfully executing laws 
already passed, and sanctioning laws proposed to 
him merely for his approval. Now, the “ offee of 
President of the United States” requires, under šec- 
tion Tih of article Ist, that, whea a bill “shall have — 
passed the House of Representatives and ` ihe. Senate,” 
it “shall, before it beccmes a law, be presented to 
the President of the United States; if he appreve, 
he shall sign it, but if not, he shall return. it, 
with his objections, to that House in which it 
shall have originated,” &c. But, when once a law, 
by section 3d, article 21, it needs not bis approval, 
is beyond his disapproval; and ‘the shall take 
care that H be faithfully executed.’? ‘Toe Constitu- 
tion is plain in its distinction between the passage 
of a law and the execution of a Jaw. “In the one 
case, if he approve, he shall sign it, and èf net he 
shali return it. He is not left. the option even of 
transcending the ten days, to allow it to becomea 
law by the lapse of the time limited for the retarn 
of a bill. He must exercise his judgment, or how 
can he “approve” or “disapprove” the passage of a 
law? -Buthe must execute a law already passed, 
whether he approve itor not; for, in that case, it 
is not his province to judge, either for approval or 
disapproval. It was under these plain distinctions, 
undoubtedly, that Mr. Jefferson signed a bill for.a 
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branch bank: at New Orleans. . There the act was 
in. the nature of an act to execute an already exist- 
ing Jaw. nef 
-Bank of the United States, already in being, to a 


portion of the. people who were entitled equally to. 


them; and. when, too, as Ihave. shown, he could 
not do less than faithfully execute an existing law, 
‘of the validity of which it was not. his province to 
judge. Of-a liké nature. was his approval of a 
law to punish the forgery. and counterfeiting of the 
notes of the. Bank. And asto Mr. Gallatin’s re- 
port, made -two days only before hé went out of 
office, it is sufficient to.say that the Secretary of the 


‘Treasury was then, as he is now, a legislative officer, 4 


who reported to Congress and not to the President, 


and was one over whom he could take no control, | 


without. being guilty of usurpation and tyranny. 


Certain it is that these distinctions are canonized . 


-in the Republican faith. No decision of a: majo- 
rity of Congress, or of a majority of the court, 
uhder a prior law. now expired, can be. considered 
as binding. upon the President as his cath: to sup- 
port the Constitution, and his judgment that any 
law which you may propose for:his sanction is ûn- 
constitutional, I would not presume, if I knew 
them, to. quote his. opinions now; but I do know 
“what his opinion was in 1819, and that opinion is 
exactly in point upon the question Iam now. dis- 
cussing; First,as to the unconstitutionality ofa Bank, 
. in bis judgment; and, secondly, as to the binding 
obligation of a Jaw chartering such an institution. 
His views on both are comprehensively embraced 

‘ina single sentence: ~ i 

“HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, Feb. 18, 1819. : 
“tm Committee of. the Whole, the resslution’ submitted by 
Mr. Johnson of Virginia being under consideration— 
Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
structed to'report a bill zo repeal the act entitled ‘An actto in- 
corporate thé subscribers to the Bank of the United States,” 
passed April 10, 1816: ene y 
_ Mr, Tyler said: The question whether it be proper to direct 
ascire facias against the Bank divides itself into two heads of 
doquiry, First, whether the charter has been so violated as to 
enure a ferfeiiure? And, if so, is it expedient to exact the for- 
feiture? The decision of the first would preclude me from an 
inquiry into the second. For, sir, inasmuch as I believe the 
creation of this corporation to be unconstitutional, I cannot, 
without a violation of my outh, hesitate to repair the breach 
thus made in the Constitution, when an opportunity presents 
itself of doing so without violating the public faith.” “But be- 
lieving, also, thatit is expedient to put it, down, and other 
gentlemen feeling themselves atliberty to follow up that in- 
aip T propose to express. to you my viewson that subject.” 
is last words’ were, in that speech: 


ite my fate be what it may, I have discharged my duty, and 
am regardless of consequences.” 


, Mr. Sergeant, we are told, followed him, and 
must have heard what he said. And this opinion 
he has. never changed or recanted;as far as I know 
or have ever seen or heard; ” ` 

[Here Mr. Wise was cut off by the hour ralr; 
and what follows is what he would have. said, had 
he been permitted to proceed.] 

The veto, power, I should think, could not be 
held by one of these opinions, unchanged, tobe a 
mere ministerial act, or even an Executive act only, 
involving no power or function of judgment, no 
assent or dissent of the mind or conscience of 
one acting under an.oath to support the Constitu- 
tion, and bound imperatively to approve or dis- 
approve a proposed jaw. I observe that the veto 
power is inserted in the 7th section of the Ist article 
of the Constitulion, which prescribes the legislative 
powers, and is long antecedent in that instrument 
to the 21 article which prescribes ‘ihe Executive 
power.” Whether it be legislative or Executive, 
though, in its nature, it involves, quoad the. consti- 


tutionality or expediency either of alaw,a purty | 


to approve or disapprove, and a free and full right 
ot judgmest and discretion in the President. That 
right of judgment, in any official sense or action, 
is gone from him as soon as the proposed measure 
becomes a law.. And the very purpose of the veto 
power is.to protect.the Constitution from invasion 

-agains{ a majority. Why should a majority, then, 
beset up to overrule the President, even if there 
was a majority. 

But we are told that this bill does respect the 
constitutional scruples of that portion of the Re- 
publicans of the Whig party who deny the power 
of Congress to incorporate a National Bank. Weare 
told that it contains a compromise! A compromise! 


What is that? Something which I always dread— | 


something which usually abstracts one-half from the 
right to the wrong, with the reserved privilege to 


| the ‘stronger Side not-to keep ‘the faith, even at 
|| that rate of advantage. Itis something which I 
It. was. to extend .the benefits’ of .the 
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never advised -a client to accede to unless he had 
a bad-cause, tohave which, however bad, submit- 


-ted to- arbitrators, was to be sure. to get a right in 


which he had no interest “splitinto the difference” 
in his favor! Tt means always, at least, that some- 
thing ‘is yielded on both sides.’ Now, pray tell me, 
how can’ a constitutional power—which exists. or 
don’t -exist at all—be. divided into parts, and 
partly yielded and partly denied? It is an entirety? 


. It exists or don’t exist.: How ‘can it—the mere 


naked question. of powet—be yielded in part and 
not be yielded in the whole?. I can’t and never 
could solve that question. Before you can divide 
or part any thing, you must. admit that thing to 
exist Well, how is it withthis 16th rule of the bill? 

“16. The directors of said corporation shall establish one 
competent. office of discount and deposite in.any State in which 
two thousand shares shall have been subscribed or may be held, 
whenever upon application of the Legislature of such. State, 
Congress may by Jaw require the same. And the said direc- 
tors may also establish one or more competent officers of dis- 
count and depositein any Territory or district of. the United 
States, and in any State, with the assent ofsuch State; and, 
when established, the sald office or officés shall be only with- 
drawh or removed by the said directors, prior to the expiration 
of this charter, with the previous assent of Congress: Provided, 
in respect to any State which shallnot, at the first session of 
the Legislature thereofheld after the passage of this act, by re- 
solution or other usual legislative proceeding, unconditionally 
assent or dissent to the establishment of such"office or offices 
within it, such assent of the said State shall be thereafter pre- 
sumed. And provided, nevertheless, That whenever it shall 
become necessary and proper, for carrying into execution any 
of the powers granted by the Constitution to establish an of- 
fige or offices in any of the States whatever, andthe establish- 
ment thereof shall be directed by law, ‘it shall be the duty 
of tho said’ direçtorsto establish such office or officers accord. 
ingly. : 

Ist. The directors shall establish the branch in 
in any State where there are 2.000 shares, when- 
ever, upon application of the Legislature of such 
State, Congress may by law require the same. 
Here the power is in Congress undivided. . A State 
may apply for its exercise. ` Bite T a 

21, And the directors may establish branches in 
any State, Territory, or District, with the assent 
of such State. Here the power is left in Congress, 
or its creature, the corporation; and the assent isin 
the State. i : 

31. Branches thus established can only be with- 
drawn. or removed with the previous assent of 
Congress. Here the power. to do is still in Con- 


gress or its corporation, and the power to undo re- 


served, too, to Congress. 

4. The States are graciously given the time at 
the first sessions of the Legislatures after this act 
to unconditionally assent or dissent, or assent will be 
presumed. Why should dissent notbe presumed by 
those who.deny the power? A. man, whose right I 
deny totally, gives me notice that if, bya given 
time, I neither assent nor dissent unconditionally 
to something, he will presume my assent to his 
right to my land or other property. Am I bound 
to assent or dissent, either conditionally or uncon- 
ditionally? And ifI am bound to do neither, will 
the omission to do either give his presumption the 
right he claims? And are the. States bound to do 
either act, conditionally or unconditionally? If 
not, will their omission to do either confer a consti- 
tutional power on this Government which. it does 
not pcssess? Can-even the assent, unconditional, 
and even inviting and imprecating, confer a power 
which the Constitution does not confer already? 
But the dissent musi be unconditional, or the assent 
will be presumed. And yet, 


Sth. It is provided at last, after all this com: 


plex eonditionai and unconditional assent or dissent, 
or assent to be presumed, that “whenever it be- 
comes necessary and proper, Congress may by law 
compel the directors to establish branches in any 
of the States whatever; ay, even though every Siate 
in the Union, within the time allowed, should un- 
conditisnally dissent. Was there ever such an absurd 
batch of contradictions strung together? 

i _ “First it will and then it won’ 

; Then it does and then it don’t.” 

And after a hurly-burly of assent and dissent, 
unconditional dissent or assent, or assent pre- 
sumed—enough to make a headache—it at last 
flourishes out of the dizzy maze by asserting the 
unqualified; unlimited, absolute power in Congress 


to establish the- Bank and its branches where it ° 


¥ 
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equalled by a sort of an Insh argument Í heard i 

its support: “It either gives the power, or “it does 
not give the power. If it gives the power, why ‘it 
gives the power; and if it don’t give the power, 
why it don’t give the power. And what more 


. would ye have? Surely ye’re unreasonable if ye 


can’t be satisfied with neither view, when there are 
some Of us who are satisfied with either ‘view;. so 
come in, and be united;upon a proposition which 
must please all, for it’s either or neither of what ye 
would have, or it’s all ye would have, ot just no- 
thing atallatall!? — ; 

Now such a proposition as this pays no respec 
whatever to the intelligence or the honesty and sin- 
cerity of those who deny the power to Congress to 
charter a Bank. On its face it presumes a-hard 
conscience or a soft head in the bosom or on the 


-shoulders of those to whom it is addressed, as even 


a ‘compromise upon a subject which cannot be 
compromised.. For myself, having no scruples 
about the power of Congress, I could individually 
adopt itas a direct.assertion of power more strong 
than the bill would make without it. Bat I must 
confess that, did I doubt the power of Congress, 
even though I had resolved to imitate the example 
of. Mr. Madison; and to sanction a charter, I 
would veto this bill with this clause in it, lést the 
world and posterity might supposé, as they cer- 
tainly would, either that T had not intellect enough 
to discover its patent absurdity or that I had a eon- 
science pliant enough to catch at-such a pretext to 
evade a solemn oath: I can well excase the 
course of Mr. Madison, signing as he did no du- 
bious. charter as to the power; but I never could 
trust either the sagacity or sincerity of that man 
who would veto this bill without this clause, for 
reasons of constitutional scruple, and yet sign it for 
the reason of the insertion of this clause. 

I cannot regard it as inserted in. good faith. If 
the bill be signed, every partisan of the power to 
incorporate a National Bank -by Congress. will be 
truly assured: that it impairs not, denies not, but 
emphatically asserts that power! And, if it be 
vetoed, the President will be arraigned for not 
giving his sanction to a. pretended compromise! 
This is to be the effect of it, and Iwill not give it 
the least toleration or countenance. Let what will 
come, I will not treat any man. whom I have 
elected to‘any office with known public and pub- 
lished constitutional opinions. and conscientious 
scruples with such gross- injustice, or torture him 
with any such cruel test, as that of this bill with 
this. clause on its provisions. Sir, I would, per- 
haps, steal Promethean fire from heaven, but. I 
would not and will not steal the powers of the 
Constitution. Nor will I. be particeps criminis in 
this act. -Pass the bill, and let it go to the Presi- 
dent. Its fate, I hope, will soon be known. 
Whatever that may be, it will become a law, or be 
vetoed, without my vote. - ; 


I now, like Gilesef old, may be reproached with 
having denied the abstractions of Virginia, and yet 
with having yielded practical obedience to them, 
And, tike Giles, | may suffer martyrdom for that 
practical obedience. But let me say to my col- 
league, [Mr. Sruarr,] that if Giles was punished 
for denying the abstraction of instructions—a doc- 
trine which I never heard any Virginian deride as 
an abstraction before, even though he yielded prac- 
tical obedience to its mandate from his mother 
State—with how many more stripes shall ke be 
punished who not only denies, but derides, all her 


` cherished abstractions——all the tenets of her fond 


faith—-and that, too,in a land of strangers! Sir, 
my colleague [Mr. STUART] excepted to the gen: 
tleman from North Carolina (Mr. Saunpers] say- 
ing that in 1816 the constitutional question was not 
raised. He. very properly replied that a constitu- 
tional question always rises of itself, without being 
raised. Thatis true; I agree with him that, not 
like Samuel), it requires no Witch of Endor to 
wave her magic wand to raise it up before the con- 
sciences and minds of tke true lovers of the: Çon- 
stitution. But there are those, sir, who, when it 
does rise up before them, habitually ery. it. down! 
down! down! and those who will: not permit 
Others to raise it up on its feet without upbraid- 
ing them with the Federal scoff of- “Abstrac- 
tionist 7 ` : 
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Absirertiust! -F rake that pame—] will adop: 
it, and write itin my book of books, Let is be 
abused and denounced and derided by those who 
have been overcome before now by the principle 
ìt imporis==ihe great and mighty and iuvineib'e 
principle of constiitional Republicanism! Parties 
know the value of herd names Republicanism 
has borne more opprobrium than this—it has been 
called Jaeobinism, and Democrats have been called 
vaisicvats and even Infidels and Dleminati. 
nickname of modera times is not half so bad 
hose applied to it of old, whea it was tria 
_ phant, asit will be again. Under itsteal name 

none dare assail it, aud this proves is power to ex- 

ish stiU among the people.  Abstrectionists ean 

well bear a name which, in term, isports that they 
bose who can and will die for urinciyl2a—and 
is the meanicg of the reproach im these dege- 

deys to Virginia: “She wul die of an ab- 
tion 1? 

Le: my colleage take cars of bis bealtb, for I 

warn him that be will be sick of this aiekname 
ofore he is dene wih it. Does he mean, and thore 
with wh he acts mean, that ihe name of ¢ Wanig” 
is hencelorth dropped? Beit so, We willreorga- 
nize, if he willhaveitso, sod go before the sove- 
a people under the } i and the oppos- 
ing games of “2ostracitontsls” on the one side, and 
“Nationals” on the otner--the former “he cogno- 
u Of constitutional Republicanism, the laer of 
national Republicanism”?--ihe iormer representing 
the Guctiiues and principles of 1798, of State so- 
vereigaty, and popular righis, aud the laiter the 
doctrines of Federal consoldstion and eentraiiza. 
tion. Inihis cones: [take my side, aud am “an 
Abstractionist.” [glory in tie name, and, confi 
dent of the issne, I appeal only to ike old R 

cans to~—Rally! 

EPESCH OF MR. CAOATE, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

din Senate, Friday, June 11, 1841—Onihe case of McLeod. 

Tne business before the Senate being the motion of Be. Rives 
to refer so much of the Presidont’s Message as relates to our 
fureign affairs to the Committee on Foreign Aftairs— 


Mr. CHOATE regretted to be obliged to consume a moment 
fthe crowded time of the Sedate in a discussion which could 
se no practical results, Bat the subject was forced upon 
fthe Secretary of State and of the Administration; 
is py seta goad deal of interest intrinsically, and therefore, 
holding a place upon the Committee of Foreign Relations, to 
n it might be thought appropriately fo bsiong, he ventured 
nit afew thoughis apon it matorely considered than 
he contd have wished. He eared he could adil lutie to the 
ind masterly speech of the Senator from Virginia, 
ES.) i 
(he pro Ce, 
ener of the Secretary of state to Mr, Fox, on whieh the 
or fram Penusyivania (Mr. Bue N} has commented, 
eomad to me writen with much abi and that it ought to 
i would satisfy the judgment and fe 
n peuple, ‘The views i prescuted ] thought soumi c 
of t new; the manner, nob an wnim 
rude, not 


aye 


und 
cO : 
yous, no tni 
fed, national 
country., 1 
me to be its 5: 
and by denying J 
Withdraw this c i 
osiioa it rested upo to piace it on 
may be adjusted wita ease and honor, ov, if 
wo may carry into battle the approbation of our ow 
sciences, and the supports of a just 
So the letter sunek my mind, Other ge 
regard ye diff iy. Aud in the first plac 
by the disiaguishet Senator tram Pe 
er thé concession of iho Secretary that a y 
serted predicament of MoLead is entitled toim 
position of ternational law, H 
nu he holds the opigion that we may Weil enough 
robdery and mard we may to this 
ih the received ameliorated codes of iu- 
ventory, aad witho: i 
mur ofdisay ian from 
i idual ef any fi 
t qneetion of 
What is the concession df the Secr-tary of State? 
andexacily this: thata soldier or sai 
tually engaged in a military or naval ci 
the authority; in obedience to the conv 
and keeping himself within the scape iorby, 1s not 
guilty, asthe law of nations is admin lay. of a crime 
against the municipal codeof the country npon which he thus 
hélps to carry war; that he isnot panishabie as fer such crime 
by that country; and that the responsibility rests upon his own 
Government alone to answer, as vations answer for their crimes 
to their equals. Thatisthe concession, He does not deai at 
all with thecase of asoldier straggling away from his calors to 
eommita solitary and separate murder, He dees not deal with 
acase ot alleged excess ofauthorty, He supposes him ta obey 
the precise directions of his Government aad, so doing, he de- 
clares him clothed with a personal immunity. 
it has been said in some of the discussions of this subject, al- 
though not here, that McLeod left the Caroline after the whole 


about the Ca 
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object of the enterprise had been accomplished, and committed 
au unnecessary aad distinct and malicious murder onshore. | 
can say only to this that no such fact terms any pati of the ba- 
sis of the opinion of the Secretary. He had either never heard 
of it, or he disbelieved it, or hé assumed thatthe courts cf jaw 
or the Attorney General would allow its proper influence to 
a discriminating circumstance so important. 

if you turn to the fourth page of his fetter you may see that 
the murder for which he supposes McLeod is indicted was “a 
murder alleged to have been committed in the attack,’ forming 
an inseparable, very painful part of the entire military violence 
exerted to capture and destroy the vessel, and not succeeding it. 
For the purposes of the concession, he takes tor trne the ex- 
press declaration of Mr. Fox, “thatthe transaction on account 
of which Mr. McLeod has been arrested and is to be put on his 
trial,” includiag the homicide as an unavoidable incident in it, 
“was a pubtic transaction” conducted by her Majesty’s Govern» 
ment. 

Such is the concession. 1 havethe honor to submit, first, 
that the concession is right in point of international jaw; and 
then, that it was the duty of the Secretary of Stace to make it, 
and of the Government to act upon it, exactly asit was made 
and acted upon. 

In entering on this investigation, then, yon observe that, to 
a certain distance, we proceed on allaides of the Senate harmo- 
niously together. ‘Thus, it is admitted by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, and by every body, that: persons taken fighting, 
or for having fought, in the battles of an open, general, regu- 
larly declared war, are not responsible as for crime committed 
by the act of fighting against the country which they devas- 
tate and wrap in mourning and blood. They become techni- 
cally prisoners of war. Assuch, on a principte of policy, asa 
mode of prosecuting war, they are subjected to restraint; im- 
prisoned, held to ransom, exchanged, and otherwise disposed 
of, with move or less indulgence and humanity, according to 
circumstances. But criminals, robbers, murderers, by the act 
of fighting, althouzh the act involved the destruction of property 
and life, they are not, by the theory or practice of any civilized 
race of mea. 

Thus far we proceed together. On this ad “itted princinle 
We all stand, and from this we all take our departure. The 
truth is, the nations have agreed, and that agreement makes 
the law of nations, that it is a duty and a virtue in the indivi- 
dual citizen, his first duty, his highest virtue, to be obectent to 
his own Government, They have agreed to regard him as our 
Decatur, the elder Decatur, said of his children as the property 
of his country. Whitheisvever he goes, whatsoever he does, 
wheresoever he lies dawn slain in battle, in obedience to hee 
sacred and parental command, it is, as the general rule, not 
imputed to him for crime at all. His nation, the collective 
natural person, must answer it on the hizh places of the 
world, and to the whole extent of the undefinable responsibili- 
ties of war. 

1f, therefore, McLeod had been one of those bodies of troops 
which, during the last war, occasimaily passed our line of bonn- 
dary, burning our dwellings and killing our people, and had 
been taken even at the time, and with the redhand, he could not 
have been declared guilty of a crime against any law of a State 
or of the Union. . 

Setting out from this admitted principle, the real question is, 
whether the special circamstances under which McLeod’s Go- 
vernment sent him forth to this midnight work of strife and 
blood, withdraw him from the protection of the principle of in- 
dividual immunity with which humanity and wisdom have re- 
lieved and adorned the law of nations. “What weve those spe~ 
cial circumstances? Exactly these. He wasa soldier or sailor, 
dz facto, for the time, for the act, ina military and naval expe- 
dition of force, planned and sent abroad by his own legitimate 
Government, having the right to exact his service tn the last 
drop of his blood: sent abroad, notio plunder, but, as it repre- 

ented to him when it called him out of his bed, and disclosed 

its purpose, todo an act for the cefeace of the country he lived 
in against invasion. This exped:ion was a. single act, not pre- 
ceded nor followed by any other; it wasp ded by no dec 
tion of war, and, as this Goverument alleges, it was uujestifia- 
bie. Such were the ciramstances; and the qnestion is, Do they 
withdraw him from the principle of pérsonal responsibility? 

Let me first, that in pr x to determine 
wherth plied toa given special 
cas» arising in the ever varying developm: 
clination ot civilized States wii be, and ov 
principle largely and liberally in favar of 
aud ofexclusive national responsibility. 
eperated to introduce the principle into 


tke the 
mman 


fi is a motive to an enlarged and beni on and 
application of it today. Tis adoption o a vast 


advanee onthe ferocious systems of whe 
ciety. It wasa gran ‘triumph of reason as 
Poltey and wisdom carried the world ap 
feelir 
it lasted, to make it easier ta go back to 
condition of man; to amelio: the 
whom, in one age and in one conniry 
triotism crowds into the ranks of their country; 
war itself from a vaiger and dres 
butchery, to a service of glory, in w 

gage without degradation aod without 
were the motives in which the principle w 
of (be law of nations. and every one of th 


of hamanity 
well as 
horrors while 


> force erpa- 
and to iHt up 
neral 


better day. 
Do not 
as anid reinet: erpreta- 
tion and application. Todo so would be to ny 
direction in which the world is moving. 
Tir 


war more aml more 
every day as an enormous € ry evil, and will de- 
sive lo relieve it moreand more every day, f 
Christian and of chivairous forbearance tow 
actors, struck down, unarmed. and unresisting. 
Giving, then, to the law of personal immunity that enlares 
effect which the time and the country dei 
the special circumstances, one by one. w 
of McLeod, and see it they do or do not leave him the protection 
which is thrown round the captive of open, regular war. 
satan the first place, observe that the expedition on which he 
went out was an expedition of war. It wasnotan expedition to 
rob the mail, orto rob a hen roost, or to throw an assassin or 
spy into an enemy’s camp, by which happy analegics we have 
hadit Ulustrated. It was an enterprise of war; undertaken 


| under the iron responsibilities, surrounded by the iron rights of 
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"Senate, 


war. ‘ls exact legal denomination is “informal, insolemn 
hostility.” Let us call things by their right name and hold 
Engiand and bold ourselves up consistently to this view of the 
transaction. Look atit. There was a forcible temporary oc- 
cupation of our territory by an armed foreign body, acting in 
organization, sent across by a foreign Government, as a‘Go- 
vernment, rot for plunder, but as an alleged grave measure of 
siate policy—for the alleged defence of its own soil and its 
own law against revolutiouary invaders from without, ` What 
sort of act is that, sir? The mover isa Government; the induce- 
ment a high reason of state; the instruments and the effects 
such as ordinarily do the work, and mark the giant tread of 
war. Armed men violently assail a vessel mogred on our. wa- 
ters, owned by our citizens, reposing, as we allege, beneath 
the protection, not forfeited, of the folds of our flag, It is the 
cry of brief, bat actual baitie, which rises above the murmur 
ofthat onward, unreturning stream. The peace of our territo- 
ry was disturbed, its sanctity was violated, the charmed life ef 
an American citizen was taken in fight, the property of an 
American citizen, iteelf part of the general wealth of the com- 
munity, was destroyed. This, sir, in the language of the pub- 
licists, is “informal hostility’? against the United States, and 
the responsibility of England, who ordered it to be committed, 
and the immunity of the soldiers who enforced the order with 
the bayonet and cutlass, result, of course, according to the prin» 
ciple on which, as Ihave said, we all take our stand, and in 
which all publicists agree. Ido notsay that by this act Eng- 
Jand intended to begin a war on the United States or to impair 
our strength, diminish our treasure, ovinsuit our flag asa na- 
tion, Certainly not. Buttheact which she does is to invade 
our territory forcibly and unjawiully, for the purpose of reach- 
ing and destroying the property of one of our citizens, which 
she had no right so to reach and goto destroy, and to effect that 
purpose by military violence and by shedding innocent blood 
in battle. And this act is hostility against us, because our 
rights are outraged, and they are outraged by the methods end 
the processes, and according to the forms of war; and because. 
every nation and every man must be holden to intend the acts 
which he does, and their necessary consequences. How de 
you distinguish this proceeding from the attack. on Copenha- 
gen, in 1808, to which the Senator from Virginia alluded last 
evening? What was that transaction? . England, cherishing 
no hostile feeling against Denmark, (for Denmark, like herself, 
was actually in arms against the Emperor of the French,) eon- 
ceived a fear that that ancient, gallant, but not very powerfat 
nation might fall before him, in which case her sixteen ships of 
war would become his—a formidable accession to the strength 
by which he was urging forward his aim of universal domi- 
nion. Thereupon ahe sent Admiral Gambier to Copenhagen, 
bombarded it, killed and wounded above a thousand persone, 
and carried off the whole Danish fleet. That is, she forcibly 
invades the Danish territory for the purpose of possessing bey- 
self of divers ships, of which, as against Denmark, she had no 
right to take possession; not for the purpose of weakening ox 
insulting her, but to prevent their becoming, in other hands, the 
instrumentsof annoyance against herself. So here. She im- 
vades our territory with military force, for the parpose of pos- 
sessing herself of a vessel, of which, as against us, she had no 
right thus to take possession; not to weaken or insult us, but 
to prevent its being, in other hands, the instrument of annoy» 
ance against herself. The cases are alike cases of informal 
war against the nation whose national rights are invaded. In 
the affair of Copenhagen, the object of the invasion was the 
capture of Danish Government ships If, instead of that, it had 
been Danish merchant ships, lest their cargoes might go to 
fill the coffers of France, or to transport Fresch munitions of 
war, would the act have been at all the Jess an act of hostility 
agains: Denmark? Nay, if Denmark had been neutral, and 
the ohject had been to cut out a French ship which had fied 
to. Copenhagen for shelter, it would still have been a hostile ag- 
gression against Denmark herself. The attack upon Copenha- 
gen was upon a grander scale than that upon the Caroline; 
moreships, more men, grea'er names,a more picturesque ar- 
rangement of the spectacle of war. But the essential charac: 
tex, the legal nacne, the legal consequences, national and per- 
sonal, were the same. Sir, if one Government. trespasses on 
the rights of another by the employment of werlike instrumeuts, 
it is, to the extent of the trespass, war on thé injured nation. 
Bat I advance to a second and far more important circum- 
stance ‘The expedition in which he served was the act of a 
Government competent to compel him to serve. Independent 
of, oy prior to, any knowledge or approval of the act by the 
mother country, it wasso. J wholly reject the suggestion that 
this daring enterprise was at first an unauthorized proceeding 
of individuals, and that it subsequently vecame the act ofa Go- 
vernment by ratification, From begimning to end it was the 
work of a Government, and of a Government having the right 
to exact McLeod’s obedience to the last drop of his blood. Who 
planned and conducted the attack? The colonial authorities. 
Such is. for substance, the explicit declaration of Mr. Fox. 
Such is the legal conclusion from the facts stated by Sir Francis 
Head, in his despatch of the 20th of January, 1838. Sir, the 
inatier stands exactly thus: The colonial authorities specially 
empowered Col. McNab to defend her Majesty’s territories, 
and to defend her Majesty’s subjects. Such is the concurrent. 
statement of Mr. Fox and Sir Francis Head, For this purpose 
they expressly empowered him to adopt all needful defensive 
measures, and they thereby clothed him, by inevitable impli- 
cation, with the discretionary power of judging what measures 
were needful, In the exercise of that discretion, he judge ô this 
measure to be needful, and he adopted it. Now, for the protec- 
tion of the soldiers by whom it was achieved, it is precisely as 
it the colonial authorities had Airectly, and in terme, planned 
and commanded it. Colonel McNah, for this purpose, conclu- 
sively represented them. How coulda common soldier pro- 
noone or conjecture that the judgment of the cfficial repre- 
seulative was erroneous? Six, he had the right, and was 
hound to assume it to be the judgment of the colopiat authori- 
tes. And who were they! Why, as between them nú 
McLeod, and for the purposes ofthis question of individual irt- 
munity as between McLeod and ourselves, they were his right 
ful and only Government. Nice questions may be moved on 
the competency of a colonial Government from its subordinate 
relations to the imperial head, to set on footan enterprise of 
war. But itis every where conceded that such a Government 
may undertake defensive war. The mother country, by the 
act of establishing it. clothes it with the power, and imposes on 
it the duty, of defending itself; and it clothes it, aleo, with the 
power of judging for itself, in the first Instance, how that duty 
shall be dane. When, therefore, it resolves that a particular 
measure of war is necessary for its defence, and that the crisix 


requires a blow. to be struck at once, and without waiting for 
advice from the paramount power at home, it may ‘call the 
whole colonial population to arms by day or night, and obedi- 
ence to such a call is as rightful as unavoidable, and as effec- 
-tive for individual immunity as the obedience of a conscript or 
an impressed seaman.. Such was this case. Was. McLeod to 
say that the colonial authorities misjudged on the question of 
necessity?’ They teld him the defence of the territory and of 
the Constitution of Upper. Canada required this act. Did he 
know better? Did he command: a wider horizon of view? 
Could he be sure he had.all the elements of a sounder opinion ? 
Consider that.to. the colonial residents the colonial Government 
is every thing. J: is.all of majesty, of monarchy, ofaristocracy 
that he ever sees in his life. To that all his duties appear to be 
owing; and consider, too, that the spirit of this grand principle 
of individual responatbility is, that bexa fide obedience to his 
actual-and lawful Government on a requisition of warlike ser- 
vice shall never be reckoned a crime in any man. 

You have before you, then, the case of a Government com- 
manding asubject, who was bound to obey, to shoulder his mus- 
ket for the defence of his country. It is true, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania tells us that McLeod was a volunteer. But hede- 


duces‘ no legal conclusiog from the fact; undoubtedly because | 


he remembers that, by the admitted doctrine of international 
Jaw, no distinction Is recognised between volunteer and any 
-other soldiers. He will remember that Vattel, at page 401, is 
a direct authority for this, In the reason of the tase there can 
be no distinction. The regularly’ eulisted soldier engages vo- 
luatarily, at first, for a longer term, and for all service; the vo- 
lanteer engages for a shorter term, and fora special service, 
But both alike go forth to execute an authoritative public will, 
and both stand; therefore, on the same plane of immunity and 
hazard. Consider, sir, what a great concern of all nations it is, 
and of ours more than ail others, to hold a rule of international 
jaw on this subject thatshall make their inhabitants willingand 
ready to leap to arms, at half a momenv’s warning, at the mid- 
- n'gh cry of their country. ý 

You have, then, I repeat, the case of a Government com- 
manding a subject to go forth to an enterprise of war, Why is 
he not, then, within the terms and spirit of the great principle 
ofimmunity which we all agree surrounds the soldier of a for- 
mal and public war? What are the peculiarities that distin. 
ie this particular service from the general trade of war? 

hy, sir, they are said to be these: that it was a single act of 
hostility, not preceded nor followed by any other, not preceded 
by a declaration, axd wholly unjust. This is all true; but for 
the objects of this inquiry it is wholly immaterial. Sir, publie 
cistsand the practice of nations recognise various modes, kinds, 
and degrees of hostility. War is not always general or “pers 
fect,” nor is it always preceded by a declaration.. It sometimes 
begins and ends with one single crushing blow. Such was the 
attack on Copenhagen in 1801, and that in 1808. It may be li- 
Mited to onesingle act of reprisals, by a single individual, under 
a license communicated to him alone. A’ foreign power has 
seized. his ship, and his own Government gives him letters of 
marque to help bimself to another. In point of fact, too, war 
otten begins without any declaration atall, at home or abread, 
The bolt outruns the flash. Modern history is full of such in. 
stances; but I spare you the rehearsal of them. Now, sir, what 
1 would say is, that, for the purposes ofimmunity to the soldier 
and sailor, all these modes, kinds, and degrees of war, come 
exacuy tothe same thing, They are allandallalike modes of 
governmental action, involving only governmental résponsibi- 


ty. In many things they certainly differ one from another.’ 


Some of them are more chivalrous, more magnanimous, more 
conformable with a strict and punctilious proceeding, anda 
technical Jaw of war, than others. Some: of them afford less 
ground of complaint to the Government assailed than others. 
Bat, for the purpose of personal irresponsibility,they are all one 
and the same thing. In reason it must beso. Consider that a 
Jeading object ef this principle oftmmunity is the protection of 
the unfriended instruments of ambition or patriotism who fur- 
nish the rank and file of war, It is to protect the common soldier. 
And what an unavailing, uncertain, ensnaring thing it would 
prove for him, ifhis title to it depended on such shades of diver- 
sity as these! How does he know whether the war, to which you 
hurry him away from all that is dearest to him in the world, is 
just or unjust? How does he know by what heralds of declara. 
tion it has been preceded? {Yow does he know whether the 
desderate midnight enterprise for which you have called him 
up from sleep is to be a singile enterprise, or whether it is de- 
signed to kindle the fires of a war that shali encircle the world? 
Sir, he knows only that his own Government, in obedience to 
which he was bred—that the land of his birth—that the land of 
his fathers’ graves, bids him go forth, and that, if ie shrinks 
Jora moment from his post when the storm of battle rages 
highest, he dies by the hands of his officers; and he goes 
forth relying on the armed but manly justice of civilized 
wW. 


are 

And so are all the authorities. The Senator from Virginia 
recited them so copiously to you last evening, that shall spare 
yon the repetition, and content myself witha reference or two, 
Tho Senator from Pennsylvania andthe Secretary of State 
tell you that the attack on the Caroline was unjust. But look 
into Vattel, on pages 380, and 383, and Rutherforth, 24 volume 
page 546, and you find that they concur that the injustice ot 
the war does not affect the soldiers title Lo immunity. If it gid 
the nations would at once return tothe murder of prisoners: for 
was there ever a war in which each belligerent did not think 
his antagonist in the wrong? 

But you say this was only a single act of hostility; breaking 
outin a time of general peace, unannourced by any declaration, 
So ic was. But Rutherforth expressly declares that this does 
not. withdraw it from the law ofimmunity: Tread atlarge the 
passage from page 548 of his second voluma, and commend it 
to the meditations of the Senator from Pennsylvani “This 
external lawfulness, in respect of the members of a civil. socie- 
ty, extendslo public wars ofthe imperlect sort, to reprisals 
oy to other acts of hostility ” ‘ 

Such is the doctrine of this publicist, vindicated and ius- 
tra'ed by a masterly train of reasoning; approved by the heart 
and judgment of universal civilized man. Against this autho. 
rity there cannot be placed one solitary act of a Christian na- 
tion forthe last five hundred years, nor one word of any writer 
who tndertakes to record the existing systems of international 
jaw. Whatis the nation now oa earth, or descended into the 

raves ofempire; where isthe modern Christan nation t at 
has shed the blood ofa prisoner because the war to which his 
Government detached him was informal, ingvemn, unan- 
pounced by adeclaraucn, beginning and ending with ona single 
ape} Oal up the nation, if sugh there is ar has been, and let it 
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answer to the outraged spirit oflaw! Did Denmark claim the 
right to do such an atrocity; humbled and exasperated by the 
repeated hombardment of her capital; did that ancient and gal- 
lant race evertream of avenging the defeats of the casti by the 
triumphs of the gallows? Did Spain, the most formal, the 
most punctilious of Governments, and adhering: the most 
tenaciously to the slow and prescriptive solemnities and techni- 
calities of (he old fashions oi war; did Spain dream ofit when, 
in 1804, England, in a time of peace, intercepted her trea- 
sure Ships returning fiom America, and captured or destroyed 
them? 

Nor can you find, as I have said, a word in any approved 
expounder Of the actual Jaw of nations, to oppose to the text of 
Rutherforth. Dicta, of Grotius, seem: to conflict with it. But 
they only seem to conflict with it, Even these the Senator 
from Pennsylvania has not availed himself of, because he 
knows that Grotius, admirable for his genius, his studies, his 
mast enlarged and excellent spirit, lived too early to witness the 
full development of his own grand principles and the accom- 
plishment of his own philanthropic wishes. The existing Jaw 
of nations has been slowly built up since his time, and to learn 
it we must have recourse to writers, far hisinferiors in capacity 
and learning, but fortunate in being able to record the ame- 
liorated theory and practice of a better day than his. From 
noone of these can you cite any thing in opposition to the 
authority I have relied on. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
thought he had discovered some such doctrine as he needs in 
the 75th section of book 2d, chapter 6th, of Vattel. But the 
Senator from Virginia was entirely accurate in his observation 
upon this passage; that it plainly refers to the case of av indi 
vidual acting without authority from his Government, and to 
nothing else. And then, in support of the position of Ruther- 
forth, I may remind you that, asthe law of nations is holden 
now, no war requires to be preceded by a declaration. Mar- 
tens, 274; 2d Wheaton’s Laws of Nations, 12; Ist of Kent's 
Commentaries, 54, 2d edition. Defensive war never required 
it, according to any theory. Vattel, 317. But it was defensive 
war to which McLeod’s Government assured him that he was 
summoned forth. The want of declaration, therefore, cannot 
affect him, unless we are guilty of the indecentand ludicrous 
barbarity of requiring him to judge better than his Government 
on the necessity of resorting to a particular measure of armed 
resistance to a threatened invasion. 

1 submit, then, sir, that McLeod is not responsible as for 
crime against the municipal law of New York or of this Union 
by participating in this act of English national wrong. Cri- 
minal io England, in him ic was no crime. Let me add that if, 
in thoughtlessness or anger, we had stooped to shed his blood} 
it would have impressed a stain on the radiant flag of our pride 
and love which a hundred victories, ay, a hundred years of 
victory, would not wipe away. 

The concession of the Secretary of State was right, then, in 
voint of international jaw. But the Senator from Pennsylvania 
thinks he ought not to have made it, right or wrong. I submit, 
then, in the second place, that he ought to have made it, and 
the Government to have acted on it, exactly as it was made and 
acted on. 

What was the duty of the Secretary of State on the 12th of 
March last,when McLeod, guilty of no manner of crime against 
the law of New York by participation in the attack on the 
Caroline, had been indicted, imprisoned, aud ordered for trial 
to be had on the 22d of March, as for such crime, under cir- 
cumstances justifying a. reasonable anxiety lest he might fall 
ai victim toa natural and a tremendous popular excitement; 
and when her Majesty’s minister came forward, announced the 
doctrine of international Jaw, which we all know io be jast, and 
demanded thet McLeod should be holdon entitled to immunity 
under it? What was the Secretary of State to do?) Shouldhe 
have wrapped his diplomatic mantle about him and have an- 
swered, Sir, 1 do not know about your doctrine of interna- 
tional Jaw; the American Government isnot advised exactly 
whether it may hang prisoners of war or not; besides, it hap- 
pens to have nothing at alltode with the matter; McLeod is in 
the hands of the State of New York; a great and patriotic State 
Mr. Minister, giving forty odd electoral votes; she will do what 
is right; ifshe hangs him, why then we shall know that he de- 
served it; and if she does not, so much the better for himself. 
Rhould be really, so saying, have bowed the minister out, and 
have retreated into an Epicurean heaven of indifference and 
non-committal, until he and you were startled by the thunder 
of an enemy’s cannon—a music F acknowledge at which a 
brave nation has no great objection at any mament to wake 
up? No, sir. Isubmit, on the contrary, that the daty of our 
Government. was perfectly clear; to avow its acknowledgement 
ofthe doctrine of international law advanced by the minister: 
to declare its purpose to do what it constitutionally might tose- 
cure McLeod the benefit of it; to doit; and then, having 
moved this disastrous interlocutory controversy out of the way, 
to demand satisfaction at once of England for the burning of 
the Caroline, as that language is understood amang nations of 
the first class. To. simplify the matter somewhat, suppose 
that McLeod had at that moment been in ourjail, in our courts 
instead of these of New York, then, I repeat, it was most pal- 
pably our duty to have conceded the proposition of law; to 
have expressed our assurance that the courts would acquit him 
of the accusation of crime against our municipal codes, and 
even that the Attorney General representing the Government 
would enter a nelle prosequi, thus committing him to the dis- 
posal of the Executive as a prisoner, or a guasi prisoner of way. 
or whatever else his legal character might ve; and then and 
thus having washed our hands clean, and set ourselves right be- 
fore God and man, to call thisisland mistressofa thousand 
ships of war to instant acconnt. 

That this was thedaty cf our Government is tao plain to be 
Cebated. Was it net Guty to cause this nation to keen the 
law of nations? Was it not its duty to he just? And was not 
this bare justice to McLeed, to England, to the universal spirit 
of humanity?) Wasit notits duty to preserve peace if it might 
be had with honor, and, if war must come, to secure us one in 
which a Christian people might draw its sword? Now, sir, the 
difficulty was, that, on the 12th of March, we were in an emi- 
nently falsc position. With ample materials of the hishest 
tone of complaint, perhaps even of reprisals or war against 
England, for her conduct towards us, here she was holding us 
up before all the world, for a little piece of our own conduct, in 
which we were, or were app tently, just about to be entirely 
in the wrong. With the burning of the Caroline, with the 
groundless yct pertinacious grasp of our territory in the North- 
east, with the repeated seizures and searches ofour ships at sea 
to complain of and go to war about, if a wise and moral people 
had a taste for sugh entertainment, we were actually just about 
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compelling England to declare war on us for hanging one of her 
soldiers becaüse he did not run away from his colors! Why, 
air, this was not a position for men ef sense to stand on lon 
enough for her Majesty’s Minister to pulloff hishat. Policy, 
honor, justice, honesty, humanity, allrequired usto quitit in an 
Why give England such a perilous advantage as to 
make up a false issue like this? Why unite all her classes, 
and every man in every class, in what they must think a holy 
war? Why alienate the sympathies of the world by such a 
athing? Why commit a blunder as well asa crime? Why forget 
that he is trebly armed that has his quarrel just? Why shock and 
shame the pride of America by turning away from England to 
strikedown McLeod? Sir, if you speak of blows, I believe the 
people of this counuy would choose to be seen aiming full at 
the frontof the proud and giant master, rather than dragging 
the servant, unarmed, unfriended, and handcuffed, to the gal- 
lows. They feel thatno laurels are to be won in such a field by 
a nation of gallant men, of men of honor, and of Christians. 
They will seek those laurels rather where they do naturally 
grow, far up on the “perilous edge of battle when it rages.” 
Sir, I was just now told that the late Chief Magistrate observed 
toa friend, some time during that fleeting monthof his Admi- 
nistration, that in a just cause, if Congress would give him 
men and money, he had no objection to going intoa war with 
England, but that he could not bring himself to buckle on his 
armor and take the field against Alexander McLeod. I can ap: 
preciate the disinclination of the kind, brave, and just old man 
to such a service. . x 

I repeat, then, sit, that if, on the 12th of March, McLeod 
had heen awaiting trial in the courts of the United States, we 
ought to have replied to the demand of her Majesty’s Mi- 
nister thus: We admit your proposition of international law; 
we are not quiteso rude and recent among the nationsas not 
to know the elements or the code that knits the families of the 
earth together. From this accusation of municipal offence yote 
subject is safe. And now will you in your turn inforin us (for 
three years we bave waited in vain to’krow) on: what pretence 
her Majesty’s forces, at the dead hour of night, crossed the 
invioiate iine of our boundary, invaded our soil, dishonored 
our flag, wasted the property and shed the blood of American 
citizens? : 

It happened, however, trat at the time when this demand 
was made, McLeod was awaiting his triat in the courts of New 
York, He was in a New York prison, under New York pro- 
cess; and the distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania insists 
that for this cause, at least, the Government should have done 
nothing, and said nothing to the detnand, but just have directed 
Mr. Fox to tell his story and carry his law to New York. We 
should have made no concessions of tlie legal principle; we 
should not have dared to communicate 10 the Executive of that 
State the official evidence of the claim, and of the doctrine of 
England, and our own opinion of it; we should not have lifted 
a finger; we shouid have stood speechless, unconscious, inno» 
cent, and dignified, to see England, New York, and McLeod set: 
tle this little concern of national law, peace, war, life and 
death among themselves. A ; 

Sir, the position McLeod stood in to that great and admirable 
State undoubtedly limited the rights, and embarrassed the action 
of the General Government. But, because we could not do all 
that we would, Were we not to do the little that we could? Were 
we to do nothing? Whom have we offended? ‘Phe State of New 
Vork? How? By desiring to secure to this prisoner, to whose 
fate interests so large and so precious were attached, a fair trial? 
Sir, P cannot believe it. New York was proceeding against him 
in the ordinary course of the administration of criminal law. 
To recognise her jurisdiction over him, which in the amplest 
manner this Government did. and then to wish for him just what 
New York wished for him, that first of social priveleges—a fair 


| trial; was there in this any thing to affront her pride of charac- 


ter? any thing to ruffle a feather in the plume of her acknow- 
ledged prerogative? a 

But we sought to operate on the Government of that State by 
communicating our opinion on the points of international law, 
anil in effect advising it what course to pursue. Well, sir, does 
(he conveyatice of advice, imply disrespect towards the object 
ofit, or a distrust of his integrity or his capacity? Does it prove 
any thing more than that you feela deep solicitude that, ina 
great crisis of his fortunes and yours, he shall, for his sake and 
yours, make no mistake? sir, here wag a State with the physi- 
cal power of engaging you in a national war. Ir hostilities fol 
Jowed the execution of McLeod, it would not have been a war 
on New York alone, but ow Louisiana, on South Carolina, on 
Maryland, on Massachusetts. If they should be more immedi- 
ately aimed at her, your valor and your treasure must have 
united with hers for her defence. A State, then, might plunge 
you ina general war; and yet, under the Constitntion, no State 
has the legal and direct right to make a war for you or for her- 
self. She has no right to terminate it by treaty, after it has be- 
gun, That great prerogative is yoursalone. Those transcend- 
ent imperiai powers, by which and through which we are 
known to the nations, are your powers. And now, is it possible 
that a State, prohibited by the Constitution fiom making war, 
from making treaties, may consummate an act for which we 
must answer with our best blood, on the field and onthe deck; 
and yet that this Government, clothed by the Constitution with 
all these great trusts, charged with the conservation of peace, 
with the conduct, expenditures, and hazards of war—this Go- 
vernment, whose flag alone it isthai waves over the universal 
American family, wheresoevera member ofit wanders, on land 
or sea—that we cannot respectfully approach any State with the 
communications of advisory suggestion, and deliberate with ber 
on a subject of great novelty, difficulty, and importance? {have 
no great opinion ofsuch transcendentalism of delicacy as this— 
good for winning electoral votes, Possibly, but unfitling a man, 
or a Government, for manly and usefulaction. Sir, New York 
is ably represenied here, by gentlemen of both political parties, 
and they can answer for her; but J belicve she will Jangh to 
scorn the suggestions we hear of ont of doors, ibat any cisre- 
spect has been shown or feli for her Government or her peeple, 
for her judicial learning, or for the temper, feelings, and views 
of any portion of her widespread cominunity. 

in judging on this part of the subject, in this inquiry how far 
this Government has exceeded its powers, invaded State rights, 
or betrayed indecorous anxiety and haste to rave this person 
from the gallows, I ask you to take one thing into your conside- 
ration, Sir, it is no answer at all to England to say this is the 
affair of New York. She knows nothing even of that magoi- 
ficent Empire State as a separate State. We do not allow-her to 
know any thing ofany ctate by our Federal Constitution in that 
capacity. Wedo not allow herto have diplomatic access to 
any. Toaltempt lo make a treaty wilh any would be clear 
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groundof war. We inform herthat, by our Federal Constitu- | 
tion, the foreign relations of New York are reposiied here; and 
ifshe has any cause of complaint against her, she wiil please 
to leave her cardat our door. England, of course, all the na. 
tions, must hold us toth if any Siate affords her ground of 
war, it is against us that we ourselves dircether to turn her 
steel. Atthe same time, therefore, that our Federal relations 
to New York hindered us from doing much, our obligation on 
the laws of nations, to Magiand, to doevery thing was not in 
the Jeast degree lessened by them. ‘Phe clear course of the 
Government, therefore, was to do what it did; to apprise thar 
patriotic and noble State of our opinions on the justice of the 
demard of England; todo what we decorously could to avert 
so senseless and fatal an act as the execution of the prisoner; 
io have his case fairly tried, and, if needful, to have his case 
brought into the national tribunals; to explain to England why 
ws could go no further, and then abide the result. Any thing, 
every thing were better than a war on such a ground, that no 
man could hear ofa defeat or a victory without tears of bit« 
terest humiliation for America. 

Mr. President, I have one duty there to perform, notso much 
to the Secretary of State as to my own feelings; and then I shall 
have donc. I have said that it was the business ofthe Govern- 
meat, after, as far as was practicable, clearing itself of fault in 
the matter of McLeod, to demand satisfaction, withholden and 
slept upon by England under the last Administration for three 
years, for the destruction of the Caroline. Gentlemen will do 
the Secretary of State the justice to remember that far the 
larger part of the letter to Mr, Fox is devoted to the performance 
of what he must have felt, as we feel itto be, his most agreea- 
ble duty, They will concede, too, that this part of his work is 
eminently well done. I should but degrade the seat which I 
hold in this high place by public adulation of any man, even of 
him. Thathe is my strong and constant friend would be ne 
apology atall, Yel will say that the ability and spirit with 
which this paper is writen will give it a high place among the 
ablest diplomatic compositions which entich the archives of 
even the Department of State. He has vindicated the Govern- 
ment of his country under all Administrations, making no nar- 
row, unnational discriminations between them, from every 
shadow of blame in reference to the Canadian border troubles; 
has proved thai, so far from permitting or conniving at any 
participation in them by our people, we have set an example 
to the world; we have been the first nation in the world to pro- 
hibit our citizens fram making any form of war on a country 
with whose Government our own Government was at peace; 
has proved that England had no right to make so rash and fatal 
an invasion on this Sir, with this letter unrecalled, 1 think 
no English Minister will tell us again, at the end of three more 
years, that he understood cur claim for satisfaction had been 
withdrawn. 

That this argument is ably conducted you all admit. But 
the course of the distinguished Senator's observations makes 


it more immediately due to Mr. Webster to remind you that 
the argument is so conducted as not only to inform the public 
judgment about this wrong, but to excite just sensibilities in re- 
lation to it. Itisso conducted as not only to enlighten the un- 
derstanding, but to liftup the sprit of the counu Ife has not 
stooped to pick out and bluster about what is called the lan- 
guage of threat, but he has met the whole claim and the whole 
case of England with a composed and firm dignity, and with 
a manly decision; inthe temper of a statesman, hie holds the 
peace and glory of his country in his hands. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Rives] last evening read to 
us a portion of this paper, Let me enable its distinguished 
authoy, now no more among you, again, though absent from 
thisscene of his long and splendid series of Patriotic service, 
to speak for himself: 

‘Under these circumstances, and wader those immediately 
somected with the transaction itself, it will be for her Majesty’s 
Government to show upon what state of frets and what rules of 
national law the destruction or the Caroline is to be defended. 
[t will be for that Government ta show a necessity of selfde- 
fence, instant, overwhelming, leaving no choice of means and 
oo moment for deliberation. Xt will be for it to show, also, that 
the local authorities of Canada, even supposing the becessity of 
‘he moment authorized them to enter the territories of the 
United States at all, did nothing unreasonable or excessive; 
since the act, justified by the necessity of self-defence, must be 
iimited by that necessity, and keep clearly within it, 

“lt must be shown that admonition or remonstrance to the 
gersons on board the ‘Caroline’ was impracticable, or would 
rave been unavailing; it must be shown that day-light could nat 
oe waited for, that there could be no attempt at discrimination 
zetween the maocentand the guilty; that it would not have 
deen enough to seize and detain the vessel; but that there was 
u necessity, present and inevitable, for attacking her in the 
Jarkness of the night, while moored to the shore, and while un- 
armed men were asleep on board, killing some and wounding 
others, and then drawing her into the current, above the cata. 
ract, setting her on fire, and, careless to know whether there 
might not be in her the innocent with the guilty, or the living 
with the dead, committing her toa fate which fills the imagina- 
dion with terror. A necessity forall this, the Government of 
she United States cannot believe to have existed,” A 

‘ro these hands, for one, Yam willing to entrust the rights and 
the fame of my country. ` 

Mr. President, I concur entirely with both the Senators who 
have preceded me that there need be felt no apprehension of a 
war with England. Like them, Ineither expect nor desire it. 
Heaven forbid! Iknowof nothing between the Governments 
chat ought notto be and may not be easily and honorably com- 
posed. But whatever may befall, I claim it as the praise of 
-his Administration, that it has had the manliness to seek Peace 
by justice; and that, if war shall come, it has done all that man 
zan do to enable us so to go into it that we may have the appro- 
val of our own consciences, self respect, the moraljudgments of 
the world, and may I not add, the God of our fathers with us 
in the conflict. 
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OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Tn ihe House of Representatives, June 24, 1841—On the case 
of McLeod. $ 
The resolution offered by Mr. Fuoyp. of New York, with the 
amendment of Mr. INGERSOLL of Pennsylvania, being under 
consideration— i 


Mr. CUSHING addressed the House as follows: . 
Mr. Speaker: Itis customary to make public, from time to . 
‘ime, the negotiations between our own and other Govern- 


ments; and those negotiations become the subject of public de- 
bate in the two Houses of Congress. This publicity of all the 
acts of our Government is ene among its farndamental princi- 
ples and its greatest blessings. God forbid thatI shovld, on this 
or any other occasion, seek to preven, examination of national 
measures, Whether they relate to the dom: ffairs or to the 
foreign relations of the country. But while this feature of our 
institutions isof their very essence, while jt is indispensable to 
our national liberties, it of necessity involves an inconvenience; 
and Isiate itas an inconvenience merely, and which it is our 
duty frankly to accept, and to accommodate our to, as but 
a slight drawback in the blessings of public liberty whieh cha- 
xacterize the United states. 1 allude to the impolitic intreduc- 
tion into debate of matters which, consulting the public interest 
only, it would have been better to omit; such as we have seen 
to day in this House, and of which improper course of proceed- 
ing the speech of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. INGER- 
SOLL] aNords an illustrauon. : 

What is the attitude which that genuemanassumes? Whilst 
disclaiming party purposes, and claiming, as he does, to Jove 
peace for itself, and professing, as he does, that peace is for the 
best interests of our country, at what lime and in what manner 
does he raise this discussion before the Touse? 

Ina domestic point of view, look, in the first place, at the 
fact that these grave questions are thrown into the arena of this 
House, to be made the foot-ball of party concussion here, when, 
at this moment, they are under the advisement of the courts 
of the State of New York. Yes! these, the gravest judicial 
questions, perhaps, ever discussed or adjudged in this coun. 
try, are now being weighed in breasts of those judges who 
are shortly to give their d u in the premises, and yet, 
alt such a momeni, they are to be debated here, as a mat- 
ter of fault finding with the administration of our Govern- 
ment. 

Look, in the second place, at the immense importance of the 
subject, not in its domestic only, but also in its foreign relations, 
Is this a question of diplomacy settled? fs it not a pending 
question? Andis there not a probability that what is said in 
this House may disturb and obstruct the proper settlement of 
it? The gentleman from Pennsylvania avows and admits that 
a protracted and bioody war may result from the present state 
of things; and that, if crimination and recrimination are to be 
indulged in, it would bave the effect of inflamine the popular 
mind, and thus end in sheddiag the blood of the kindred nations 
of Britain and America. Notwithstanding which view of 
things. the gentleman from Penusy}vania has delivered, not 
on a sudden impulse, but by premeditation aod study, an ela- 
borate speech of complaint against the forcign policy of the 
Government. 

And] could not bnt marvel to perceive that he is not content 
to question the principles of law, international or manicipal, 
as veceived Ly the Secretary of State. He has not deemed it 
enough to argue that the courseaf the Government is impoliuc 
and unwise. Je is not satisfied with questioning, by insinua. 
tion at least, the patriotism of the Secretary of State, and plac- 
ing William Henry Uarrison and John Tyler on ouc side, and 
Daniel Webster on the other, in this matter. But he conde. 
scends lo criticise, in the style of a literary review, the lan- 
guage of the Secretary’sdespatch. And what is the fault found 
with that language? Why, forsooth, itis to be condemned be- 
cause of iis alleged eloquence. That is to say, the very match- 
Jess power of language brought to the defence of the United 
States by the Secretary, is perversely seized upon to be the sub- 
ject of reproach. 

1 pot itto the cailor of the genueman from Pennsylvania to 
say whether this kind ofcviticism be not disingenuous, bam 
aware that therc is au established language of diplomacy dig- 
nified, exact, faroal, somewhat general and reserved in its 
style, and alien to rhetorical ornament. If in epeaking of the 
beauty of the Janguage of this despatei, of its tropes and 
figures, the gentleman means to say there is ary thing undiplo. 
matic, any thing of unmaniy or effeminate elegance, I totally 
deny the justice of hia criticism. Nothing in that Jetier can ex- 
ced the precision and strength of the language, drawn from the 
purest wells ofundeti led English—nothing canexcced the manly 
vigor of its Lone and diction, except the Deauty of thought and 
patriotism of principle which kindie in every sentence, How 
could the gentleman from Pennsylvania shut his eyes to this? 
Tfow could he deaden himselfto all perception of the spirit of 
patriotism which runs through every line of that despatch’? 
How, stopping to complain of the excellence of the language, 
could he keep himself insensible to the nobleness of the thought 
of those passages of the despatch which, tiiougb criticised by 
him, have been received with the most enthusiastic applause 
by almost the universal people of the United States? 

Whatever might be said of the precise, narrow, naked ques- 
tion, whether the instructions (o Mr. Crittenden should or should 
not have been written; whatever might be said of the equally 
narrow questions of international law involved in the demand 
for the release of McLeod, the last thing I dreamed to hear in 
the Congress of the United States was this elaboration of minute 
criticism on the language of that despatch, and of such criticism 


“redeemed by no recognition of the patriotism of principle which 


distinguishes it, Is not this unjustifiable as well as extraor- 
dinary? 

Bui have dwelt longer than I had intended on this point; and 
I would not have touched itat all, but for the indication it af. 
fords of the spirit of fault-finding which characterizes the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Peansylvai 

It is easy to find fault with a public despaich-—to take it, pa 
ragraph by paragraph, and say this or that idea might have 
been expressed otherwise, that Mr. Madison or Mr, Monroe, 
on a similar occasion, mighthave used differeat language. It 
is easy for an acute, ingenious, practised lawyer to find fault 
wiih the language, the Jaw, and the diplomacy of the despatch; 
but itis novel to complain of one because of the pre-eminent 
merit of its composition. 

There is another remarkable thing which appears on the 
very surface of the speech of the gentleman from Penngylva- 
nia. The point from which he starts, and at which he closes, 
the idea which he again and again presents to the mind is, that. 
in this despatch are contained the seeds of war between the 
United Statesand Great Britain. Now, I for one, deprecate a 
war between the United States and any Government, and most 
ofall between the United States and England; but in deprecat- 
ing this I declare, as I have again and again done before, that I 
would cavil with England to the thousandth division of a hair, 
onany questicn of the rights or honor of the United States, 
AndI would do so not only because she is our competitor on 
the seas, not only because she has colonies conterminous with 
our country, but for the very reason that she is great, strong, 


and powerful, and the worthier to be the antagonist of the 
United States; and for these reasons I would meet. her with the 
spirit, and zeal, and feelings which become the descendants of 
the men of the Revolution. 

When I look around me to inquire from what quarier these 
remarks come, calling in question the patriotism and spirit of 
the furelgn policy of the present Administration, I am astonish- 
edto see that they proceed from a friend of the last adminis- 
iration and an opponent of the present, 

{Mr. INGERSOLL was here understood to intimate some dis- 
sent froin the latter part of the proposition } 

Mr. Cusine continued. Well, the present Administration 
deserves the support of every good man in the country. Bui, 
at any rate, the remarks come from a friend of the last Admi. 
nistration. Yes! itis a friend of the last Administration who 
imjutesto the presenta want of due spirit towards Great Bri- 
tain, and criticises what he tauntingly calls the coup d'essai 
of a new foreign Secretary entering into office, unlike (I be 
lieve the gentleman said) all his predecessors, without the ad- 
vantage of previous training in diplomacy, And upon these 
points I have something to say to the friends of the last Admi. 
nistration, and (whether the two things be identical or not) the 
members of the present Opposition. 

Was the last Administration distinguished for its zeal in this 
particular thing? Dic it prosecute with spirit the claim of the 
United States against Great Britain for reparation on account 
of the destruction of the Caroline? Did it not, on (be contrary, 
allow that claim to slumber for three years? And, for aught 
that appears, Mr. Van Buren would have allowed it to slum. 
ber tothe end of time, if the incidental question involved in 
McLcod’s arrest had not arisen, and, by converting England in- 
to the claimant party, thus compelled him to resume the dis- 
cussion of the case of the Caroline. f 
ay, more, the gentleman from Pennsylvania has enter- 
tained us with what seeins tome to be very captious comments 
on the coup d'essai of Mr. Webster in diplomacy. He is quite 
mistaken in saying that Mr. Webster is the FIRST Secretary of 
State, by many, who had had no previous diplomatic experi- 
ence. To say nothing of others, what diplomatic training was 
possessed hy the first Secretary of state under General Jack- 
sou? And when the gentleman from Pennsylvania is consi- 
dering the first great negotiation of Mr. Webster, how does he 
happen to forget the famous, or rather jafamous, first great ne- 
Zotiation undertaken by Mr. Van Buren? And is it not an act 
of mere madness, on the part of the friends of Mr, Van Buren, 
to compel us to compare the two? Tere is a_despatch before 
us, addressed in a controversy between the United States and 
Great Britain, containing one of the ablest vindications of the 
honor and integrity of the United States that ever was written. 
Mr. Van Buren began, also, with the discussion of the question 
between usand Great Britain. Andin what spirit?—that of a 
patriot, a man of honor, and au Amertcan? Is not that de- 
patch, on the contrary, a monument of ignominy in the history 
of the United states? Instead of maintaining the interesis of 
this country, did not Mr, Van Buren, on that occasion, utterly 
sacrifice them? Did he not dictate, in that despatch, a disposi- 
tion of the great question of the colony trade between the United 
States aad Great Britain, which, from that time to this, has 
proved most disastrous in its effects on the commercial and na- 
vigatine interests of the United States? and pernicious as was 
the object of the despatch, was not the spirit of it infinitely 
worse? in which, for the firsttime, party quarrels of the peo- 
ple ofthe United States were cartied into our foreign affairs— 
jn which a preceding Administration was impliedly reproached 
for the zeal with which it had defended our interests—in which 
it was proclaimed that the new Administration started in the 
world with a set purpose of concession toward Great Britain— 
in which the honor of the United States was laid prostrate at 
the foot of the British throne, and the proud name of America, 
to sustain Which our fathers had carried on a first and a second 
war, as we may have to doa third—that glory which the arms 
of ourenemy could not reach, was, in this trackling despatch, 
laid low forthe first, and, I trust in God, the last time, before 
the lion of England. 

Nor was that despatch a solitary act—it was the true index of 
the purposes which, under the inspiration of Mr. Van Buren, 
characterized the policy of the last Administration toward 
Great Britain. For a long series of years, prior to 1829, my 
colleague, (Mr. ApAMs,] either as Secretary of State or as Pro. 
sident, had conducted the foreign negotiations of this Govern- 
ment. He was not the man to sacrifice our interests. No right 
of the United States was ever impaired or lostin his hands, 
But the moment he was driven from power, a change came 
over the foreign policy ofthe country. That claim of the 
United Siates to an equal reciprocity with England and her 
colonies, which he had strenuously maintained, was abandoned 
atonce. The tile of the United States to the possession of the 
vast region watered by the river Columbia, which he had de- 
fended, was left to its fate, and for the twelve years that ensued 
under the last Administration, not a despatch ora word was ad- 
dressed to England on the subject. Mr Adams had been pur- 
suing the rights of the United States, also, on the long line of 
disputed boundary, from the Neebish rapids, at the fuot of Lake 
Superior, north and west, to the Rocky mountains. Bui that 
question, also, Mr. Van Béven and his party allowed to go to 
sleep for ten years, until they were driven to take itup by a re- 
solution which T offered in this House. And then, worst of all, 
the series of blunders and concessions made during the jast 
twelve years in the question of the Northeastern boundary— it 
having taken one-half of that time to raise up the question, by 
discussion in Congress and otherwise, from the point of de- 
pression to which it had been sunk during the other half ot it 
by the impolicy and improvidence of the then Administration, 
which had too much to do of petty party warfare, to give dueat- 
tention to higherand more national interests, And I mightrefer 
to other great questions which mark, in the same way, the spirit 
‘of concession towards England in all things, which pervaded 
the foreign policy of the Jast_ Administration; the friends of 
which come, at length, to be seized with a spasm of patriotism 
in this matter just when they begin to be an Opposition. ’ 

And now let me addtess a single consideration to the members 
of the Opposition, whether friends or not of the last Adminis. 
tration, in reference to the party tactics they seem disposed to 
pursue on-the questions pending between the United States and 
Great Britain. It is impossible not tv observe the course this 
thing is about to take. Whether we read the newspapers of 
the Opposition. or observe the discussions in Congress, it is 
alike apparent that they are undertaking to stimulate a war feel- 
ing in the United States, in the hope of thus injuring the present 
Administration. I am aware that there exists throughout the 
United States, at the present time, a vivid jealousy of the all. 


éncroaching, the rapacious, and the mercenary spirit of the fo- 
reign policy of England. Iam notunconscious that the idea is 
daily gaining ground of an approaching necessity on the part of 
tho United States to withstand the aggressive conduct of Eng- 
land at the howard of the not improbabie event of ultimate war; 
andi do no" regret that the people of the United Staies are thus 
vigilant in relation to the vets of the only Eoropean power in 
conte with the United States. But Ido most deeply regret tc 
#0 thal party spiritis seeking tọ possess itself, for sinister pur- 
Yoses, of the patriotic feeling of the county; and I sav to the 
Opposition that if they think to make any thing of this, in a 
party point of view, they will find thenselves deplorably mis- 
taken. Gentlemen of the Opposition! will you undertake, by 
speeches here, impeaching the patriotism of the Administra- 
tion, in ite management of our relations with England, to stimu: 
late and madden the people of the United States into a war fe- 
ver against England? Isay to you, do this if you dare! Do it 
at your peril! For in whose control are the issues of war and 
peace? In yours,.or in ours? Is it not we who, if we hold in 
one hand the olive branch of peace, yet grasp in the other the 
thunderbolt of war, to be hurled by us against the enemies of 
our country, Whensoever the time for action shall arrive? Is it 
not the Government ofthe United States which, like the cld Ro- 
man ambassador, may, atits will, shake forth from its robes the 
tempest of war, or diffuse through the land the tranquil influ- 
ences of peace? You may, if you choose, drive the country into 
a war; and the moment you do so, you render this Administra- 
tion permanent and all powerful, and convert yourselves into a 
wretched, humble, insignificant faction, instead of continuing to 
be a constitutional Opposition. You would be, in such an event, 
forced by the necessities of the case you would be impelled by 
your own patriotism to support the Government of your coun- 
try, and by such a course of opposition you would do more than 
by all other causes combined to strengthen and consolidate the 
present Administration, and to fix it in the favor and support of 

the people of the United States. 
aving disposed of these incidental questions, I propose 


next to discuss the merits of the controversy. 
Mr, Moncan of New York suggesting that it wanting but a 


few minutes of the hour of adjournment, on his motion, the 
House adjourned, 


Fray, June 25, 1841. 

The ae resuming the ern ofthe resolution of 
Mr. Floyd, in continuation of the debate yester Mr. 
CUSHING’ sai: yemden 
In the hasty remarks on this subject, whichI submitted to 
the House yesterday, I commented onthe general spirit of the 
speech of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. INGERSOLL, ] 
andon sundry incidental topics introduced into the speech ot 
that gentleman. reviewed also the foreign policyoi Mr. Van 
aren, more especially in relation to Great Britain, beginning 
with the notorious instructions of Mr Van Burento Mr. Me- 
Lane, hig first great act as Secretary of State, and tracing the 
subject down to the close of his Administration as President of 


the United States. Lendeavored alsoto exhibit to the House 


the party consequences to the present Opposition of an attempt 
on their. part to stimulate the war feeling of the people of the 
United States, and showed that any such attempt could not but 
operate eventually to consolidate the power of the present Ad- 
miniatration, in whose hands the issue of war or peace must of 
necessity rest. I now propose to discuss the merits of the ques- 
tion before the Mouse. 

When I thus speak of the merits, 1 do not mean the merits 
ofthe case of Alexander McLeod, but the merits of the discus- 
sion pending, and of the concerted attack on the foreign polic 
of the Administration, undertaken by the Opposition in bot 
Houses of Congress. Ishall avoid to-day, asf did yestarday, 
the points debated in the Senate. It would he idle for me to 
re-argue the particular things.whieh have been discussed there 
so fully, ably, and triumphantly, by eminent Senators, To do 
a0 would be 


ee refined gold, to paint the lily, 
Or add a perfume to the violet.” 


Nor do I stand here now to make apologies for the foreign 
departments of the American Government, or merely to defend 
the acts of the Secretary of State. My purpose, on the contra- 
xy, is to attack the course of the Opposition in this matter, and 
to show that, if not the object, yet the tendency and end of their 
course 19 to substitute for the true issue beuveen. the United 
States and Great Britain a false one; to play into the handsof 
England; to force the Government of the United States, if they 
may, to abandon the impregnable jurtress of right, and tv 
drive the country to the edge of a precipice, over which, if the 
nation should fall, it would, like the rebel augels ia Miiton, be 
hurled down, as it were, from the heaven ofits present lofty po- 
sition into the bottomless abyss of error and disaster This, 1 
say, is the tendency and inevitable result oi the argument of the 
Opposition, as E will undertake to demonstrate. — 

The question involved in the case of McLeod isa sscondary 
and incidental one—incidental to ihe main question of the attack 
on the Caroline. To appreciate the true position of the United 
States in the whole matter, therefore, it is necessary to go back 
to the original fact, i 

What was that fact? Insurrection and civi} war existed in 
the British Province of Upper Canada, conterminaus with the 
territory of the United States. Tha: insurrec:ion had its root 
in causes which appeuled irresistibly to the sympathies of the 
people ofthe United Staves, to their Revolutionary recallections, 
and to their innate love of liberty. It was a question’ of colo- 
ial independence, of republicen feeling, of love for liberty, 
and of the rigat of self government, It was impossible for the 
people of the United S:ates not to sympathize wich the insure 
gont party ia such a case. To Cu su was no fault of thers, vut, 
on the contrary, a merit. Hany disorders occurred on our side 
of the line, for those disorders Great Britain, not the United 
States, was responsible. Great Britain was responsible jor a!l 
the unavoidable consequences of her own misgovernment of 
her own Colony, for the agitation which thal misgovernment 
gave tise to on our side of the line as well as hers; for it was the 
ordinary case of two neighbors occupying parts of the same 
house, in which, if one of the co-tenanis sets fire to his part of 
tre house, either by carelessness or by malice. it is his fault 
which invo ves the other in the common calamity. Thatindi- 
vidual cit'zous of the United States on the frontier should be 
disposed to aid the insurgent Canadians, was the natural and 
necessary fact; but the Government of the United States exerted 
Lsell, and exerted itself efficiently, to restrain iis citizens, as 
the English Government itself has again and again avowed in 

the strongest terms, Nay, it was owing to the sirict observance 
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of neutrality, on the part of ihe United States, that the Canadas 
were not, at that time, lost to Great Britain. 

The United Saites, his respect, are ahove reproach, and 
least of all can Great Britain make our conduct a subject of 
accusation. Eagland bes, at ail times, permitted, and fre- 
quently encouraged, her subjects to enlist, nat by individuals 
only, but by whole baitalions, in the civil wars of other mations, 
whenever it was, or imagined it was, for her interest. No 
commotion coz!d exist in any part of the word, in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, or America, into which she did net thrust herself 
as a Government, or allow her subjects to intervene. The spi- 
rit of universal intermeddling was characteristic of her whole 
foreign policy. The United States, on the contrary, took a 
higher end nobler view oftheir duty as a Government. They 
did not allow themselves to inquire what was for theirinterest, 
they did not found their foreign policy upen sordid considera- 
tions; they did not undertake basely to prevaricate in inter- 
national questions, by pretending to be neutral es a Govern- 
ment, while their people were let loose as individuals, to orga- 
nize war against a foreign power. They adopted, as the spirit 
of their foreign policy, the same principle which animated 
their domestic institutions, viz: the assertion and maintenance 
of moral right, as the only true guide for the conduct of nations 
as well as men. For the safeguard of their own honor as a 
nation, for the love of the eternal principles of right, the United 
States have, by a long system of legislation, established a 
public policy of neutrality, national and individual, in their 
foreign relations. In this we have set the example to the 
world—an example which England herself, in her own legisla- 
tion on the subject, has been emulous, in profession at least, 
to follow. And when the trorbies in Canada broke out, the 
Federal Government interposed in good faith to check, and, 
so far as possible, prevent all interference therein on the part 
of the people of the United States, Great Britain, on the 
other hand, at nearly the same period of time, extubited the 
spectacle of allowing whole regiments of her subjects to enlist, 
arm, and equip themselves, in her own ports, for the purpose 
of engaging as mercenaries in the civil wars of Spain and Portu- 
gal. Nay, a member oj Parliament took the command of a 
British legion engaged in the civil war in Spain, attended in his 
place in the House of Commons in the intervals ofhis cam- 
paigns, and has been knighted by the English Government in 
recompense of his services in that war. A multitude of other 
conspicuous examples might be cited, in confirmation of which 
is the fact that when, in thie year 1819 the English Government 
procured the passage of an act to preveut enlistment in the ser- 
vice of the Spanish colonies against Spain, that act was op- 
posed vy many of the most eminent menin England, and in 
part by the sarne ren now in power there, as being a departure 
from the ancient and long continued policy of Eugland, which, 
without any admitted breach of its neutrality, bed furnished 
supplies, munttiuns of war, and men, for one party or the 
other, in halfthe civil wars in Europe. 7 

I repeat, therefore, that, i: the general matter ofthe troubles 
in Canada, the cosductof the United States was altogether 
above reproach, at least so far as it regarded Great Britain. 
And it was under these circumstances, and notwithstanding the 
high-minded, neutral policy of the Unuted States, that the attack 
on the Caroline took place. And therefore, unless there was 
something in the particular circumstances of the case of the 
Caroline to take it out of the general principles of national 
right, that attack was wholly unjustifiable, and confers on the 
wee States an indisputable claim on Great Britain for re- 

ress. 

Was there any thing in those circumstances to constitute 
such an exception? There is but one solitary ground upon 
which any such pretence of exception can be put, or 
in any of the books on international law js put 
—and that is, absolutely necessity. There was no 
such necessity in the case. If McNab desired to 
destroy the Caroline as, in the absurd and ridiculous language 
ofthe English Government, a piratical vessel, he could have 
done so when she crossed over to the English side, and was in 
the act of transporting persons or munitions of war, ifshe did 
s0, to Navy Island, Buthe made the attack on her as she lay 
peaceably moored tothe wharf at Schlosser. He had not even 
the excuse of entering the territory of the United States in the 
hot pursuit of a vessel caught in the performance of any act in- 
jarious to his Government. Jis invasion of the territory ofthe 
Ubited States was cowardly, thieflike, wanton, gratuitous, and 
unjustifiable. Doing this in pnrsuance of the orders of bis Go- 
vernment, or doing it of his own head, and the act having sub- 
sequently been assumed and justified by his Government, what 
he did constituted an act of war against the United S:aies, I 
say an act of war; for there may be an act of war without there 
existing any state of continuous or declared warfare. And the 
Government of the United States, in claiming reparation of 
Great Britain immediately afterwards, made that claim on the 
ground that what had b'en done, if avowed or assumed by the 
British Government, constituted an act of war, as I shall show 
hereafter by the production of the despatch on that subject, ad- 
dressed by Mr. Stevenson to Lord Palmerston. And Lassume, 
asthe premisesof all that Ishali have to say concerning the 
case of McLeod, that, in the precise matter of the Caroline, the 
United States possess such a clear and manifest right of redress 
against. Great Britain, for hostile invasion of the territory of the 

Jnited States, that, if the controversy should end in war, the 
United States may confidently appeal te the judgment of men 
and of wations, and of th t God who overrules all, for onr 
vindication in respect of whatever calamity and bloodshed 
might ensue. Our position in this matter, if we do nat stupidiy 
and madly abandon it, is a strong, unshakeable, and impregna- 
ble one. 

And itis inthis point of view that 1 object to the course of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. I doubt not the English 
Government would be very glad, fur the great and true issue in 
the case of the Caroline, to substitute the petty and the false 
one of McLeod; for that issue in which the judgment and sym- 
pathies of the whole world weuld be on our side, to raise up a 
new one, where that judgment and those sympathies would of 
necessity be on the side of England. And I charge upon the 
gentleman from Pennsyivania—-I accuse him, and those who 
act with him—I arraign them before the people of the United 
States—I hold them responsible to the country, for allowing 
themselves to become the blind instruments of England, 
against the interest and bonor of the Government and people of 
the United States. I holdthem to all present and future re- 
svonsibility for whatever mischief may come, if by the course 
they are pursuing they force the tnited States from the dignity 
and majesty of the position we now occupy in this matter, and 
compel us to relinquish our own triumphant issue, ot adopt 


H. of Reps 


the United States are the aggrieved ang corm} i 
on any of which the United States. might, if oceasion required, 
and no other means of redress existed, jus.ifiably enter upon 
war With Great Britain. N 

In the first place, we have the old and long pending ques. 
tions of boundary—not merely thatof the Northeastern, but of 
two-thirds of the long line of fontier, extending from the 
mouth of the Passamaquoddy bay, across the continent, to the 
shores of the Pacific ocean; the larger part cf which is still 
wholly unsettled, and upen the line of which Great Britain is 
continually committing acts of gross aggressionon the righis 
of the United States. For all these wrengs the day of judg- 
ment and redress must come; and in thèse great boundary 
questions England might well jump at the chance of interposing 
the case of McLeod, and complaint against us for wrong ja 
that matier. Britain would willingly interpose this case bes 
tween usand ourclaims on her, if we have the folly to allow 
her to doso. I appeal to the members from the State of Maine, 
I appeal to those from the great Norihwest, whether they will 
suffer themselves to be drawn into a position so false as this; 
and whether they are content to follow in the lead of the gentle- 
man from Pennsyivania in this matter, and to become the in- 
struments of Great Britain in the sacrifice of the rights of all 
the frontier States. 

In the second place, goto the sea, and you find that in the 
vasi career of ambition and conquest in which England is hur- 
rying along tosome great but inappreciable consummation, she 
is perpetually there, also committing aggressions on the rights 
of the United States.. Among these, are acts of the gravest and 
most threatening description. Ido net allude to here and there 
a case of blockade, operating injuriously upon our commerce. 
I donot speak merely of the innovation upon the law of nations 
which England is endeavoring to force upon us at the expense 
of vur Southern States, in the reiterated cases of ourshipwreck- 
ed slaves unlawfully taken from their masters by British efficers 
in the West Indies, new instances of which have occurred with- 
in the last year. ButI allude more particularly to the long 
series of insolent acts ofsearch and seizure of our vessels, per- 
petrated by English cruisers on the coast of Africa. Are gentle- 
men aware that these acts have already, within two years, been 
so fearfully multiplied, that set representations of twenty four 
such cases have already been formally brought by injured par- 
ties to the notice ofthe Department of State? And they consti- 
tute cases of wilful injury and publie aggression second «nly to 
those old acts of search which were among the primary causes 
ofthe Jast war with Great Britam. For when, subsequently to 
the Congress of Vienna, the Englis': Government entered into a 
negotiation with the great powers of Hureps and America, for ~ 
the purpose of adopting concerted means of putting an end to 
the African slave trade, she proposed to us an arrangement for 
a reciprocal right of search onthe coast of Africa, The object 
was a noble and a generous one—the exiermination of the slave 
trade, We were as anxious as she to extinguish that trade, as 
we have evinced by our Jegislation upen the subject. But our 
Government said to that of England, and said rightly, We can- 
not and we will not trust you in this matter; your conduct at 
sea in the wars of the Frenc:: Revolution, was so full of ageres- 
sion and usurpation, that we decline to entertain any proposi- 
tion for placing in the hands of your cruisers a power so deli- 
cate and dangerous as that of searching our vessels, though for 
ever so gooda purpose. And upon that precise point the nego- 
tiations were broken off and ceased. And the recent acts of 
search and seizure are not only violations of the immunity of 
our flag, under the law of nations, but they are aggravated by 
the consideration that they are the exercise of aright h 
England requested us to concede to her by treaty, and which 
we positively refused to concede. And itis important. to observe 
that these outrages have been committed under authority of an 
actof Parliament, passed in 1839, against the remonstrance and 
protest of men the most pre-eminent, such as the Duke of Wel- 
lington, who warned Parliament that the act, if passed, would 
inevitably, and almost instantly, bring the English Government 
into cotlision with the United States, upon a point where the 
United States were, most of all, sensitive and prampt for war; 
that England would be liable to us for every detention of our 
vessels; and that, ifthere was one point more to be avoided than 
another, it was the detention and visitation of vessels belonging 
to the United States. Upon all these maritime questions, the 
United States have stored up against. England a great body of 
stify, the interp 


wronge, + mply sufficient to call for. and to ju 
sition of the public force ofthe Union. Here, also, we have the 


right o: our gide. Here, also, our posiion isan impregnable 
one, so long as we choose to sland on it. And again Lanpeal 
to every member of th s Honse not ta allow himself to be tind. 
ed by party spirit, or misled by party associations, inte allowing 
a false issue upon the case of McLeod to take the place of these, 
the true ones, in any possible war between us and Great Bri- 
tain. When the shock comes, as come it well may, let us take 
care that, in addition to the strength and the spirit enlisted on 
our side of the struggle, we may also have the right, remember- 
ing that, i 

g “Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel just.” 

I might stop here and content myself with exhibiting what 
I conceive tobe the impoliie, misguided, and pernicious tene 
dency an:! cflect of the course of the gentlemen from Pennsyle 
vanja (Mr. INGERSOLL} and his friends in this matter. But in 
justice to the gentleman from Pennsylvania } ought, perhaps, 
to examine some of the principal of those lesser questions of de- 
linquency and law, which he has disrussed in bis speech with 
so much of imposing air of conviction and truth. 

The gentleman dwells emphatically upon the fact, and more 
than once too, that the letter of Mr. Pox is dated almost imme. 
diately after the accession of the present Administration, in 
sicuating that the British Government selected that precise 
time for making the demand. How is it possible that thegen- 
tleman should thus allow himselfto contemplate things through 
an inverted telescope, and to see things in the little instead of 
thelarge? Does not the letier of My. Fox, upon the face of it, 
purport to be merely a continuation of the correspondence; not 
a demand then for the first time made ata selected season, but 
a demand reiterated, and bearing date at just such time as in 
the nataral course of communication with and instruction from 
his own Government it naturally might do? This suggestion of 
the gentleman is very small game. p 

Next the gentleman Jabors very much t®sHow that thelan- 
guage in which Mr, Fox couches the demand ts that of menace; 
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thatit is threatening language, and such as the American Go- 
verament ought to have refused tv answer, or tohave made the 
subject of a counter-demand for explanation, in the spirit of 
private dueling, which is the illustration applied to the point 
inthe discussion at the other end of the Capitol. The words 
are these: 7 

“Bat, bethat as it may, Her Majesty’s Government formally 
demand, upon the grounds already stated, the immediate re- 
lease of Mr, McLeod; and Her Majesty’s Goverement entreat the 
President of the United States to take into his most deliberate 
Consideration the serious nature of the consequences which 
must onaue from a rejectio? of this demand.” 

There are two clauses, the first containing the words of for- 
mai demand, which are pusely formal and technical, and such 
asare commonly used in suca cases. The second contains inti» 
mation of possible consequences to follow arefusal to comply 
with the demand. And it is these expressions, I suppose, that 
gentlemen construe asa menace. Now it is observable that, 
in these very expressions, the language of Mr. Fox is that of 
entreaty expressly. He entreats our Government. Butit may 
De said this is courteous language to cover a discourteous idea. 
Be it so, if you please; I have nothing to say in extenuation of 
the tone of England in her foreign diplomacy. It is too fre- 
ly characterized by that insolent island morgue which is 
wlisbinen, It may well be thought that Mr. Fox, 
the langu he hag adopted, has trod upon the very verge 
of offence: but he has not passed that Verge; it would savor of 
the petulence of a spoiled boy for our Government to fly into 

ssion at this act of imputed bad taste or if] manners of Mr. 
X And E have the best possible reason to give to the 
gentlemen of the Opposition why they should not accuse 
Mr. Webster ofa want of spiritin omitting to treat this intima- 
tion of consequences as a threat ee respectful answer. 
Four precisely the same idea, in almost the same language, was 
presented by Mr, Fox to Mr. Forsyth, in his letter of the 29th 
December, when he before demanded the release of McLeod. 
The words are these: 

«I cannot but foresee the very grave and serious conse- 
quences that must ensue if, besides the injury already inflicted 
upon Mr. McLeod, ot avexatious and unjust imprisonment, 
any further harm may be done him in the progress of this ex 
traordinary proceeding.” 

‘And Mr. Webster, like Mr. Forsyth, while returning to this 
demand a refusal as peremptory as the demand itself, might well 
reflect that he best consulted the dignity of the american Go- 
vernment by not being over.anxious to cavil about words, or 
over-jealous to find in them matter of offence. 

The gentleman from Peonsylvania proceeds to lament: that 
Mr. Webster has, ashe conceives, capitulated away the rights 
of the United Siates by admitung and even anticipating Mr. 
Fox in the declaration that the attack on the Caroline was an 
act of war. In this complaint the gentleman forgets that Mr. 
Fox expressly describes the attack on the Caroline as an actof 
public force, and therefore it is untrue that Mr. Webster anti- 
Cipates him in this idea. Then, does Mr. Webster err in ac- 
ceding thus to the suggestion of Mr. Fox? Ought he to have 
denied the assumption? I reply that he could not deny it. 
First, the attack on the Caroline, asthe matter now stood, was, 
in point of fact, an act ef war, and therefore to have asserted the 
contrary would have been to assert a falsehood. Secondly, 
there isno tive of claimin virtue of which the United States 
can demand reparation of England for the attack, except in 
treating itas a hostile act of the British Government. Thirdly, 
Mr. Webster was precluded, by theact of his predecessors, 
feom taking any other ground, In treating it as an act of war, 
he did but continuc in the sense of Mr. Van Buren’s admini- 
stration, and to follow the lights before him in the Department 
of State, For the gentleman from Pennsylvania and his friends 
have not only shuttheir eyes to the merits of the case, but they 
have forgotten its history. : 

Te is strange enough that the friends of Mr, Van Buren should 
deny that the attack on the Caroline was an act of war. Ire- 
ply to them not enly by exhibiting the reason andthe principle 
ofthe thing, but by citing the authority of their own Presi- 
dent. Thold in my hand a copy of the despatch addressed by. 
Mr. Sievenson to Lord Palmerston, under the direction of 
Mr. Van Buren, making demand of reparation for the destruc- 
tion of the Caroline, and in that despatch, which has been pub- 
lished, Mr. Stevenson pursues the only course he could pur- 
suc: he proceeds to prove the hostile nature of the act by a fall 
exhibition of facts, and concludes and winds up the whole with 
declaring in these word “the case then isone of open, undis- 
guised, and unwarrantable- hostility? After this, let no man 
complain of Mr. We for having put the case of the Caro- 
Jine on the same precise ground which Mr. Van Buren had as- 
sumed for it, and which, indeed, is theonly ground upon which 
the United States could undertake to hold the British Govern- 
ment responsib'e. i 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania would have the House be- 
he Secretary uf State, neglecting the authorities of 
the Engiish Jaw, goes for the guide of his opinions in a matter 
to the Continental jurists and to countries where power is 
strong andyight feeble. This 1s one of the pumerous exemples 


of snail criticism and of complaint by insinuation in which the 
gentleman bi 


aduiged in the course of his speech. But in 
s he and his friends, instead of Mr. Webster, who go to 
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operai ol the United States. : ant 
jn the first place the gentleman, ifi understand him, denies 
thar in any event jurisdiction in the case of McLeod could be 
qrarsferred from the courts of the State of New York to thase of 
the United States; and also denies that the Goveenment of the 
ite d States would have the power to cause a nolle prosequt 
hs case to ba entered there. 1 was surprised to hear such 
sẹ sitions fall from the learned gentleman. 1 cannot pretend 
a jong, legal experience of the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
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nia, and I have some time since thrown off the robes ofthe bar. 
ButI had supposed that there was one great statute in the 
books, which lay at the threshold of all legal knowledge in the 
United States, and that no man in this country could gain ad- 
mission into the temple of justice, as a minister there, without 
bearing that statute in hishond. 1 refer to the judiciary act of 
1789, in the 25th section of which express provision is made for 
the transfer of precisely such cases as this from the courts of 
the States to those ofthe United States, And as to the power to 
enter a nolie prosequi, I appeal to any and every lawyer on 
this fluor to say whether this power does not belong to the Jaw 
officer of the Government, according to the established practice 
of every tribunal, high or low, throughout the United States. 

But in the socond place the gentleman and his friends, while 
they seem to admit that upon the main point in controversy 
the principles of the Secretary 01 State, as developed in his 
letter to Mr. Fox, are substantially correct, yet fasten upon the 
letter of instruction to Mr. Crittenden as the great cause of 
complaint; they seem to admit that, so far as regards Great 
Britain, if the two letters had gone together, in point of date, 
they would have constituted the satisfactory answer to that Go- 
yernment, but that the letter 10 Mr. Crittenden, standing by 
itself, dated on the 15th March, is a concession to England in 
fact, while the letterto Mr. Fox was but a denial of concession 
in form, and that the visit of Mr Crittenden to New York was 
an act of interference with the tribunals of that State on the 
partof the Federal Government. | state these objections thus 
distinctly because I have no wish to evade any thing in this 
matter, but am solicitous, on the contrary, to meet every thing 
face to face, openly and directly. 

The demand of Mr. Fox is dated on the 12th of March, and 
the reply of Mr. Webster on the 24th of April. Is there any 
just reason to treat this as objectionabe delay? No gen- 
tleman who reflects for a moment can, in candor and 
honor, so consider it. ‘That period was crowded with impor- 
tant events in our domestic history, and devolved 1m- 
mense cares upon the ministers of the Government. Tirst 
came the introduction of General Harrison to power; next, his 
calamitous death, which covered the land in mourning, and 
filled it with lamentation. ‘Then the accession of the now Pre- 
sident of the United States. In sucha period it cannot be pre- 
tended that an elaborate reply to the letter of Mr. Fox, such as 
the circumstances required, should have been thrown off in tne 
extemporaneous haste of aspeech in this House. It was to be 
the starting point of the foreign pony of the new Administra- 
tion, and was to. be written not for time only, but as it were for 
eternity. Its principles were to be deliberately meditated, and 
its language carefully composed. . It was to be examined by the 
Executive, and on the change of that Executive to be re ex- 
amined by him who is to be responsible for the future action 
of the Government, It was to be prepared amidst all the 
harassing cares and toils attending the commencement of a 
new Administration; interrupted not only by a death inthe fa- 
mily of the Seeretary—of which 1 say nothing—but by the 
mortal sickness of the President of the United States. No man 
who recalis to mind all this can impute delay in the matter tothe 
Vepartment of State, especially as there was nothing to render 
it necazsary to give an instant answer to the demand of the 
British Government; that answer being but the explanation and 
justification of the course of conduct which all Governments 
might have scen fit to pursue. 

But whilst explanation and justification on the part of our 
Government might well wait for a convenient time, its action 
could not wait. That was hurried on by the progress of 
events. On the 22d Match, only ten days after the date 
of Mr. Fox’s demand, McLeod stood for trial at Lockport, in the 
western extremity of the State of New York, and upon the issue 
of that tial, it might be, depended the question of peace or war 
between Great Britain and the United States. Under what in- 
fluences and in whose hands that trial might be, the Govern- 
ment know not. It did in these circumstances what the safe- 
guard and honor of the nation imperiously demanded. It de- 
spatched an agent of ils own, not to interfere with the course of 


justice in New York—for that Mr Crittenden neither did not 
was instructed to do—but only to be on the spot, ready to actin 
behalf ofthe United States, on the occurrence of any one of the 
several contingencies which might render such action wise, 
constitutional, and necessary. | i : 
Mr, Speaker, l repeat thai neither in purpose nor In fact did 
the Government of the United Siateson this occasion touch the 
sovereign rights of the State of New York. Like the gentleman 
from Georgia, (Mr. Avrorp.J L would have the yights of that 
State in this matter to be held not only as sacred, but sacro- 
sanct. {repose entire confidence in the mtegrity of her cour 
believe they wiil deal wisely and jasily m this matter; that they 
i inister the law in truth and in honor; and that they will 
take into their consideration not only the municipal Jaw of 
which the gentleman from Pennsylvania has had so much to 
say, but the law ofnatiens also, which is as much the Jaw of 
the State of new York asit is that of the United States. Tf that 
gentleman is to be believed, Webster has lost a great 
chance, as itis called, to grapple with E andat atime when 
her arms were diffused over the world, 1d she was unable to 
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It ie more than once insinuated by the 
Pennsylvania that in this negot rithe Secretary of Btaie 
hes ove set of motives, whilatnot only the deceased President of 
the United States, but the present Presivent also, have had dit 
ferent ones, and passages of patriotic deciara s from the in- 
Jresses of VWarrison and Mr. Tyjer are cited to 
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tive asthe preseni, the Administration has heen animated in 
all its paris by the same unanimous spirt of anxiety to 


preserve the peace of the United States, ifit may be done 
with honor, and to. resolve at all hazards to suffer no wrong. 
on the part of England or any other power to go. unre- 
éressed. ; ; 

Sir, it remains only that I briefly touch one other subject: in. 
conclusion of the remarks which I had contemplated submit- 
ting to the House, The gentleman from Pennsylvania puts 
to us very emphatically the supposed. dilemma in which the 
United States would be involved either way; whether the Su- 
preme Court of New York shall overiule the plea. of McLeod. 
and send him,to his trial at bar, or whether, on the. other hand,. 
that court shall decide on the surrender of McLeod. JT have said’ 
already, and I repeat, that will not re-argue at length: that 
part of this case which has been discussed in the Senate, and T 
touch upon itnow only so far as may be requisite. to the com- 
pleteness of my reply to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. I 
could not butbe amusedto hear that gentleman lamenting,. 
with such interesting sadness, the otnission of Mr. Webster to: 
copy the language of Mr. Monree in the message quoied by 
him (or rather of Mr. Adams, whose words they were,) in mak» 
ing statement of the principles which guide the foreign policy’ 
of the United States. Now itso happens that, inthe most im- 
portantand material part of his letter to Mr. Eox, Mr. Webster,. 
anxious to be right, and to be right in accordance with those: 
principles of our foreign policy which time and authority have: 
sanctified, dees followthe precise Janguage of one of the most. 
celebrated ofthe State papers of Mr. Monroe. Hut let that 
pass. ‘he question is, whether the United States are in- 
volved inany dilemma which human forecast could have 
prevented. 

Mr. Fox demands the immediate release of McLeod; to this 
Mr. Webster replies that that is impossible; McLeod 1s R the 
hands of the law, and by that law only can he be discharged. 
It is not for the United States to loose his bonds by any sum- 
mary interposion on their part. His arrest, imprisonment, and 
trial, must take their course in the courts of the State of New 
York, or (in certain contingencies) of the United States. The 
United States are a Government of constitutional and limited 
power; and it is perfectly well understood at the present day, 
as a point of international law, that constitutions] Governments 
cannot and will not interpose, arbitrarily, to change the course 
of municipal justice, for the satisfaction of any grievance, real 
or supposed, of a foreign power. This principle has been re- 
cognised by England herself, in a most celebrated case, In the 
reign of Queen Anne, the Czar Peter, of Muscovy, being ag- 
grieved by an injury done in England to his Ambassador, An- 
drew Mattueof, sent to demand redress, and this in the peremp» 
tory form of a threat of instant war if that redress were not 
granted, But the Queen’s Government most nobly replied that 
she could not grant the redress demanded, because it involved a 
violation of the law of the land; and that she could do nothing, 
implicating the rights, though it were of the meanest of her sub» 
jects, unless warranted by the law of the land. The Governa 
ment of England was one of constitution and laws, not of arbi» 
trary powers. To the same efiect, and with still greater reason. 
does the Government of the United States say, in the present 
case, that we cannot lawfully, and therefore, even if otherwise 
disposed, we will not undertake, by arbitrary interference, to 
arrest the constitutional action of the laws in the State of 
New York. For if Queen Anne was bound by the law of the 
land, how much more strictly is not the President of tha 
United States restrained within’ the limits of the Federal Cons 
stitution? ee 

But in certain contingencies the Federal Government does 
contemplate the liberation of McLeod asa thing to happen in 
the course of law. He may be tried by ajury and found not 
guilty of participation in the attack on the Caroline,, That is 
ove possibility, andthe gentleman fram Pennsylvania is alto- 
gether too quick to decide that question upon bis own imper- 
fect knowledge of the facts. Sir Allan McNab, for instance, 
swears positively that McLeod was not present. ‘Then a jury, 
though it should find him to have been present in the attack, 
yet nay give him the benefit of his plea in justification, as hap- 
pened in the great revolutionary case of Preston’s trial ia Bos- 
ton. Orthe Supreme Court of New York may admit the force 
of that plea in this preliminary stage of the trial, Or the case 
may find its way into the Supreme Court ef the United States, 
and thus be decided within this Capitol. Meanwhile, there is 
another view of thisqaestio which seems to.have escaped the, 
rotice of gentlemen, but which, after all, if regarded fora mos 
ment, and compared with the other views of the case, relieves 
the point of international law from all the confusion and obscu~ 
rity in which it is now enveloped. The Federal Government 
Jooks to the possible event of the liberation of McLeod by some 
lawiulact of its own, in the discharge of tis public duty to the 
whole United S:ates, of whose peace and honor it is the guar- 
dian. That contingency presupposes sundry coaditions, It 
presupposes that the atack on the Caroline was either pre 
viously commanded or subsequently assumed by the British 
Government as a national act, It presupposes that that ap 
tack, thus commaniled or assumed, constitutes an aot 
of war; not, assume gentlemen have superficially contended, 
thatit was war itself involving the absurdity of the two nations 
having been from that day to thisin astate of war; but that it 
was, as I have said, an act of war—of insolemn or imperfect 
pect war, as the books call it; yet involving national respo 
bility for the act itself and all is consequences; justasin the 
case of some isolated act of reprisals or retovtion, Which our 
own Government might order, Jt presupposes that, in such a 
case, a nation which isaggrieved by the military attack of gno- 
ther nation is not justified by the custoro of nations, or by corm- 
mon sens izing upon a private soldier engaged in the at- 
tack, and exioi ce from his poer person, for what 
he did under the orders © : it; which orders bowud 
him jmperatively; in dis he might be held to the 
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act, you must look for redr i 
sponsibility. Jf you are of opinion that YCa have so claim in 
this matter, as against the British Government, then you may 
ifyou choose, deal with the individuals engaged init, as such, 
as fast as you get them into your power. This was the course 
which Engiand pursuedin ths tase of such of our citizens as 
she apprehended in arma in Upper Canadan; and in dolag 
which she relinquished all right of recourse to us as a nation. 
And in precisely the s@me proportion that you magnify Me- 


Leod, and make him the object of national pursuit, in the samy 
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proportion do you diminish the strength of our _eause: in the 
matter of the Carpline. These two cases are situated at the 
opposite ends of a lever, and as you raise the one, you depress 
the other.’ And TL once again entreat gentlemen, on all sides of 
the House, not to be misled in this way, to the prejudice ofthe 
pobije honor and the sacrifice of the rights of the United 
tates. : : 

There‘is one set of supposable facts, and but one, to which 
the views of the Opposition, and the legal authorities on which 
they rely, are applicable. They cite a passage from. Vattel, 
which seems at first blush to countenance their views, and to 
contradict those of the Secretary. In the.citation of. this.pas- 
sage, they wrest it from the context, and thus fall into an erro- 
neous construction ofits meaning. And they read it in a trans. 
lation which in this place, as my friend from Michigan [Mr. 
Howanrp] was good enough to suggest to me, does not truly 
represent the import of the original, which original unequivo- 
cally sustains the views of the Secretary. For it applies not 
to the case of an act performed by a soldierin obedience to the 
orders of his superior officer, and the commané of his Govern- 
mont, but to some act of individual responsibility in its own na- 
ture: It may be, for instance, that McLeod, if he killed Dur- 
fee, did so from private malice, and, if so, he is clearly respon- 
sible to the laws of New York for the act; and, if he did so, 1 
cannot but think that the English Government, instead of un- 
dertaking to protect him, would be glad to see him punished, 
and the rather if he should have sought purposes of private. 
malice under the cover of simulated obedience to the orders of 
his Government. It may be that those orders did not cover 
this fact. ` 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania is too hasty in jumping at 
conclusions before the premises are ascertained. 
follow, as he argues, that if the Supreme Court of New York 
should decide to remand McLeod for trial, that decision would 
of necessity involve the Federal Government in any dilemma. It 
may be a full trial at bar would prove to be necessary in order 
toascertain whether in point of fact this be a case of individual 
or national responsibility. X do not say itis so, but I suggest it 
as what may be, and as presenting a contingency concerning 
which the United States have not pronounced. 

Twill not detain the House with any further discussion of 
these questions. This only I add in conclusion, that of all or 
either of the points in controversy between usand Great Britain 
should end in war, 1 count with implicit confidence upon the 
patriotism of the Governmentin all its parts, of both Houses of 
Congress, and every member of it, and on that of the whole peo- 
ple of the United States, to unite in carrying us triumphantly 
through it, to rally as one man under the broad Danner of the 
Union, and never to yield until the entire continent is vedeemed 
from foreign power and foreign influence, the Republican Go- 
vernment shall be made to become the common blessing of 
the whole North America from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
furthest shores of the Arctic Sea. 
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SPEECH OF MR. HUNT, 


OF NEW YORK, 

inthe House of Representatives, Thursday, July 8, 1341. 

Mr. HUNT, being enutled to the fluer on ihe re olution in 
the case of McLeod, called for its reading. It was read, and is 
os follows: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
quested to inform this House, if not incompatible with the 
public interest, whether any officer of the army or the Attorney 
General of the United States has, since the Jih March last, been 
directed to visit the State of New York for any purpose con- 
nected with the imprisonment or trial of Alexander McLeod; 
and, if go, to communicate to this House copies of the instruc- 
tions to and report of such officer; and whether, by any Execu- 
tive measures or correspondence, the British Government has 
heen given to understand that Mr. McLeod will be released or 
surrendered. 

Mr. Wor then said: Mr. Speaker, had I been called to vote 
npon this resolution, as my colleague, [Mr. Reoyo] who intru. 
duced it, left it, I should have given it my silent sapport. J 
should have done so, notwithstanding T have ever deprecated 
all attempts at interference with the various departments of 
Government, Executive or Judicial, in the dig harge of their 
appropriate duties, and more especially in matters of the deli- 
eacy and grave import of the one under consideration, Sail, in 
practice as well as in theory this Government has no. state se. 
crew, aad, if gentlemen choose to embarrass it in its foreign 
negotiations, so be it: with them must rest the responsibility, 
bat let them have the information asked for, , 

Bat, sir, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. INcErsont] 
with acknowledged, nay, avowed, disinterestedness, patriotism, 
and freedom froin all party views, has in his speech placed the 
question upon other grounds. As presented by bim I cannot 
yield ivany support. He has made the resolution the vecasiun 
for a studied, elaborate and labored attack upon the present 
Secretary of State, and through him upon the President, 

I choose, sir, to meet this attack, and, so fay as I am con- 
cerned, court tts continuance, for mast assuredly gentlemen cf 
the Opposition will, ia the end, discover that they have mis- 
taken beth their object and subject. 

Lunderstood the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Ixcer- 
SOLL] as making some allowance for the gtoss errors of the 
Siate document of the 21th April last, inasmuch as that was the 
first diplomatic paper of the Secretary. Sir, this was most 
kind and considerate ou the part of the learned gentleman— 
kindly meant, beyond all doubt, and, therefore, shoul be kind- 
ly received, Still, it occurrred to me at the time, and so it still 
seems, that the American people, the world, and posterity, will 
make no allowance to Daniel Webster, fora want of knowledge 
in municipal or international law, No, sir; the man who, for 
at least a quarter ofa century, has stood out inbold relief, as 
the groat constitutional lawyer of his country, and who has 
been designated in Europe as the master mind, not of America, 
but of the age, can claim no such indulgence. Ue asks no- 
thing npon this score, nor do his friends—the friends of the pre- 
vent Administration: 

In one aspect, this attack, if it have any aim or end, wonld 
weem to be directed, I will not say against, but towards, the ju- 
diciary of my own State. King Mob, or extraneous influence, 
as invoked 1n aid of a correct, sober, impartial, unbiassed judi- 
cial decision, in a case involving not merely the life of an indi- 
vidual, but the still more fearful consequences of war. 

The contemptible individual (Alexander McLeod) whom gen- 
tlemen in the Opposition seen determined to make of some im- 
portance, is now a prisoner in the State of New York, charged 
with arson and murder, His case is now under advisement 
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it does not- 
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before the Supreme Court of that State, after a most able and 
elaborate argument. And, as one of the mistakes ofthe Oppo- 
sition, let me tell them, that court will fearlessly discharge its 
high duties, despite all foreign influence from this floor orany 
othe? quarter. Be the consequences to individuals or nations 
what they may (growing out of this case) Ihave known that 
court long enough:and well enough, to know that the case will 
be decided according to law, according to the dictates of con- 
science, and an enlightened judgment. Tn this respect, there- 
fore, I tell gentlemen of the Opposition, they have mistaken. 
their object and subject. i 

in another aspect, the attack isan attempt to embarrass ne- 
gotiations, inflame the passions of men, and embroil two power- 
ful nations in war. . : 

War, sir, may be a very fine subject for crators, or gentlemen 


. in Congress to talk about, but let me say—“War isa game that, 


were the people wise, kings would not play at.” 

War ai this day with England! For what, on our part? Con: 
quest? No. Acquisition of territory? No. We already have 
more than we kuow what todo with. Sir, if war must come, it 
will, on our part, be one in defence of national rights and na- 
tional honor. What, sir, willit be on the part of England? One 
of pride, and what she deems due her Government—holding, as 
it does, a great portion of the globe tributary as provinces and 
colonies of the imperial Government at homie. Is any man in- 
sane enough to suppose England looks to this country for con- 
quest and aggrandizemen:? No, sir; her views are, and have 
been for half a century, directed to another hemisphere. Her 
North American possessions are only a bill of expense to her, 
and did she know of any mode of ceding them to us without 
yielding the great principle upon which her Government 
rests, the principle of conquest and colonizing, she would to- 
morrow give usa deed in fee of all her possessions in North 
America. j 

And, sir, the result of this war. On our part, I doubt not, a 
gallant vindication of our national rights aad honor, and an ace 
quisition of all the possessions of Great Britain in this country— 
an acquisition after years of hard fightning, alternate successes 
and reverses, the loss of thousands of lives, and the expenditure 
of hundreds of millions of money. 1 Jay out of thisaccount the 
breaking up of all the highways of life, its regular and healthy 
pursuits, its morals and religion. 

But, six, as.a giftdo we want these British possessions? Let 
Southern gentlemen answer this question—Jet them look to it. T 
enter not upon the argument of giving an illimitable number of 
free States to this Union, 1 only now stop to say we have ter- 
tloty enough; acquisition and conquest we do not desire or 
need. : 

But, sir, asa mere party measure, who are to gain by a war? 
Most assuredly the administration of John Tyler, The patri- 
otism of this country will never desert the Administration in the 
dny of foreign peri! and battle. Right or wrons, my coun- 
Gi dial will stand by their own Government, and support its 
officers. 

Jo this respect, also, gentlemen will find they have mistaken 
their object and subject. ; 

And now, sir, permit me to call your ‘attention to the his- 
tory of this McLeod allaiz, as furnished by the past Adminis- 
tration. 

Under date of December 28, 1837, (the Caroline having been 
burnt on the night of the 29th of that month) Garrow, the 
marshal of the Northern District of New Vork, writes from 
eae to Present Van Buren, amongst other things, as fol- 

ows, viz : 

“Sir: This fronticr is in 4 state of commotion. 
this city on the 22d inst. I learned, on my arrival. that some 
200 or 300 men, mosily from the district of country adjoining this 
frontier, and from this side of the Niagara. had congregated npon 
Navy Jsland, (Upper Canada.) and were then in arms, with 
Rensselaer Van Rensselaer, of Albany, at their head, ascom- 
mander-in chief, From that time to the present they have re- 
ecived constant. accession of men, manitions of war, provisions, 
&c. from persons residing within the States. Their whale force 
is now about 1,000 strong, and, as is said, are well supplied with 
anns, e. 

“Ihave just received a communication from Col. McNab 
commanding her Majesty’s forces now at Chippewa, in which 
he strongly urge the public authorities here to prevent sup: 
plies being furnished to the army on the island; atthe same time 
siating that if this can be efected, the whole affair cou'd be 
closed without any effusion of blood, 

“Tlearn that persons here are engaged in dislodging one or 
more steamboats from the ice, and, as is supposed, with a view 
to aid in the patriot expedition.” 

Two days after the date of the above commmnication, that 
is fo say, at 2 o'clock on Saturday morning, December 30, 
1£37, Colonel McNab writes from his head-quarterg at Chip- 
pewa, to the Lieutenant Governor of the Province, as follows: 

“Sir: Ihave the honar ta report, forthe information of his 
Excellency the Lieutenant Governor, that, having received posi- 
tive information that the pirates and rebels at Navy Island had 
purchased a steamboat called the Caroline, to facilitate the'r in- 
tender! invasion of this country, and being confirmed in my in- 
formation yesterday by the boat (which sailed under Rritish 
colors) appearing at the island, [ determined upon cutting her 
out; and, having sent Capt. Drew, of the Royal Navy, be ina 
most gallant manner, with a crew of volunteers, (whose names 
Ishall hereafier mention.) performed this dangerous service 
which was handsomely effected. 

“In consequence of this swift current, it was found to be 
impossible to get the vessel over ta this place, and it was there- 
fore necessary tosether on fire. Her colors are in my pos- 
session. j 
* “We have two or three wounded, and the piratesabout the 
same number killed.” 

A few Jays after this, and under date of the 5th of January, 
1838, President Van Ruren, in his proclamation, after stating 
“that arms and munitions of war, and other supplies, have been 
procured by the insurgentsin the United States; that a milita- 
ry force, consisting, in part at least, of citizens of the United 
States, had been actually organized, had congregated at Navy 
Island, and were still in arms, under the command ofa citizen of 
the United States, and thai they were constantly receiving ac- 
cessions and aid,” says: i A 

“Now, therefore, to the end thatthe authority of the laws 
may be maintained, andthe faith of treaties observed, I, Martin 
Van Buren, do most earnéstly exhort al citizens of the United 
States, who have thus violated theif duties, to retnrn peacea- 
bly to their respective homes, and I hereby warn them. “that 
any persons who shall compromit the neutrality ofthis Govera- 
ment, by interfering in an unlawful manner with the affairs of 
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the neighboring British Provinces, will render themselves jia- 
ble to arrest and punishment under the laws of the United 
States, which will he rigidly enforced; and, also, that they will 
Teceive no.aid or countenance from their Government, into 
whatever difficulties they may be thrown by the violation of 
the lawsof their country and of the territory of a neighboring 
and friendly nation.” g : 

Sir, I complain not, I never have complained, of the senti- 
ments expressed in this proclamation. Less could scarcely 
have been expected from the Executive ofa nation solicitous 
to preserve in good faith its treaty stipulations. But has it 
never struck you as coming too late to answer any honest and 
good purpose? Who does not see and feel that, had this 
paper appeared in the summer or fall of 1837, the horrors of 
the nightin which the Caroline was destroyed would, in all 
human probability, have been’avoided? That the blood of the 
Prescott affair would never have been shed? And why did 
it not appear in season to do good? Why wait until the 
death-rattie in the patient’s throat, before administering me- 
dicine? Why leave the door unlocked until the robbery had 
been committed, and then fasten it? For the best of all rea- 
sons. An important election was take place in the State of 
New York on the first Monday, and thetwo succeeding days 
in November ofthat year, 1E37—an election which, in its re- 
sults, was looked to (and correctly) as fixing the fate of the 
then President. The votes of the Patriots of the border coun- 
ties of that States were needed by gentlemen whose sufferings 
“was” intolerable at that’time. “Hence, ina State of two mil- 
lions and a half of freemen, arsenals could be broken open at 
noonday, and arms taken from them to aid in the Canadian 
war, without effective resistance from the then rulers of the 
country. The Patriots (so called) had a right to suppose that at 
least they were not to be denounced by thelr own Government, 
if they had not the right (of which Lam by no means certain) 
to believe they were secretly and in realty countenanced by that 
Government in their infatuated movements. But, sir, the’ elec- 
tion took place; the hopes ofthe then President were blighted; 
tha Patriots had voted; Navy Island had been oecupiea by a 
military force. and the Caroline had been burnt; and then—yes, 
sir, then—the Patriots are given over to the tender mercies of 
the British Government by the Proclamation I have just read. 
And yet gentlemen, in the face of all these things, talk of the 
sympathies of the displaced Administration with suffering hu- 
manity—with the struggles for liberty throughout the world— of 
the high American feeling of that Administration, and its stern 
resistance to British assumption and aggression. : 

Pursuing the history of this affair, as left us by the preceding 
Administration, we find Mr. Forsyth, then Secretary ot State, 
in his note to Mr. Fox ofthe [3th February, 1838, saying: 

“Steps have been taken to obtain the fullest evidence that 
can be had of the partieularsof the outrage, [the Caroline af- 
fair;] upon the receipt of which, it willbe made the subject of 
a formal complaint to the British Government for redress,” 

On the 26th December, 1840, Mr. Forsyth, in his note to Mr, 
Fox, says: x X 

“If the destruction of the Caroline was a public act of per- 
sons in her Majesty’s service, obeying the order of their supe- 
rior anthorities, this fact has not been before communicated to 
the Government of the United States, by a person authorized to 
make the admission; and it will be for the court which has 
taken cognizance of the offence with which Mr. MeLeod is 
charged, to decide upon its validity, when legally established be- 

> it.” 

ae {am bound to assume the truth of the statement made 
by Mr. Forsyth; and yet the world knows, we all know, that 
Lord Palmerston, in his place in Parliament, stated, with the 
caution belonging to a veteran diplomatist, in substance, that 
the atlack npon the Caroline had been avowed at an early day 
as “a public act; that the avowal had been withdrawn at the 
request of the American mivister—he stating, at the time, that 
he was authorized by the American Government to say the 
matter was not then to be further pressed. Whether this state- 
ment of Lord Palmerston be correct or not I will not under- 
take tosay. Nor will J at present decide between him and Mr, 
Stevenson, in the somewhat angry controversy to which the 
declaration of his lordship has given rise. But thisT do say— 
that, judging from the past, from the faet that this matter had 
slept quietly for three years, it would have been a long time 
ere weshould have heard from it, from the preceding Admi. 
nistration. Jt would, like the Oregon and Maine questions, to 
say nothing of the Florida war, have been made to yield to the 
more important business of canvassing for success in some 
town election. ne 

But, sir, Providence had ordered what politicians had not fore. 
seen. McLeod most unexpectedly became a prisioner in my 
own State, charged; with the higest crimes known to our Jaws. 
The State tribunals were about preceding to try him, and to 
deal with him according to his deserts. This brought the mat- 
ter suddenly toa crisis, and at this crisis the past Administra- 
tion went out of place, and the present one succeeded to power. 
Finding this amongst the other irritating subje ts, which had 
grown worse and worse from delay, calling for its immediate 
consideration and action, that consideration and action were at 
once given to the subject. i 

[Here the morning kour allotted to this debate having ex- 
pired, Mr, H. was arrested in his remarks. ] 


Fray, July 9, 1841, 


Mr. Huntagain having the floor, and being informed by the 
Speaker that, under the rule adopted on the 7th instant, but ten 
minutes were lefthim, stated it was utterly impossible for him 
to even stato the heads of the remaining part of his argument 
within the time remaining to him. He should, therefore, in 
justice to himself, feel compell:d todo, what he had very sel- 
dom done, write ont the heads of the remaining part of 
the argument, and shonid publish the whole entire, as though 
finished in this Hall. He then proceeded in his argument until 
arrested by the expiration of the time. 

Ja tbe. Augusta (Maine) Age the case between the pre- 
ceding and present Administrations is thus put: and the state- 
ment has received the endorsement of the Globe, by repub- 
lishing it without comment, under date of the 25th of June, 


1841: 
“THE CASE OF McLEOD. 


“There are certain distinctions in regard to this cage, which it 
is important to.keep in mind. : 

tHe has beer indicted for murder,and so may be presumed to 
have committeda murder. Ifhe defends himeclfon the ground 
that he committed the homicide under compulsory orders,which 
do away with his individual guilt, he should show the fact ofthe 
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orders by legal proofs. This was the pesition assumed by Mr. 
Van Buren, 

“The position assumed by Mr. Webster is, that the ‘avowal? 
of the transaction in which the homicide occurred, by the Bri- 
tih Goverment, is of itself a valid ground of defence for Me- 

eol. 

“There ig a vital distinction between these two positions. 

«The guilt or innocence of McLeod depends upon the question, 
whether or not in the affair of the Caroline, he did really act 
under compulsory orders. 

“The British Government may ‘avow,’ for certain purposes, 
transactions which it never authorized, in point of fact. ~ 

“In this very case, they wailed three years before they made 
an‘avowal,’ and then only, and for the first time after McLeod’s 
arrest. 

Pe pokna if the ‘avowal’ was a pretext to get McLeod 
off, 
“The guilt or innocence of McLeod docs not depend upon 
avowals or disavowals, but upon the fact self, whether or not 
he acted under compuision. 

“And this fact ought to be settled by a jury, under legal 
proof, jast like any other fact. 

“Furthermore, Me. Van Buren’s administration assumed the 
position that the question, whether or not McLeod should be 
discharged, even ifhe showed that he acted under orders, was 
a question to be settled judicially by the court that tried him 

“Yn other words, Mr. Van Buren left McLeod to be tried like 
any other accused person. 


“If he claimed to have acted uvder orders, he was left to` 


show, to the satisfaction of the court, that the orders were of 
such a nature, of sueh adegree of compulsion, and given by 
such authority as would amount to duress, and discharge him 
from personal liability. 

“Mr. Webster, on the contrary, leaves nothing to the court. 

“He does not, indeed, take McLeod out of their custody, be- 
cause he could not. 

“But he throws the whole weight of the authority of the Ad- 
ministration, and the weight of his own personal authority as a 
lawyer, into the scale, in favor of McLeod, and with the mani- 
fest purpose of overawing the judicial tribunals,” 

"Thus, sir, you perceive that the complaint made in this well 
considered article against Mr. Webster and the President is not 
that the peremptory language of Mr. Fox was not treated in 
the true American spirit—not that any wrong interpretation 
had been given to national Jaw, assuming the fact to be as 
claimed, that McLeod acted (if at alt) under orders amounting 
to compulsion, but. that the weight of character and infivence 
of the Secretary and President had been thrown upon the court 
of New York ta influence its decisions—abandoning tbe princi- 
pa ground of charge made in this and the other hall of the 

apitol 

But, sir, I rely not fora defence of this Administration upon 
the irreconcilable charges preferred by its opponents; the de- 
fence stands upon other and higher grounds, and wil}, I appre 
hend, be found, underevery aspect ofthe attack, in the papers 
of the Secretary to the Attorney General (Mr. CRITTENDEN] 
and to the British minister. 

fn his Jetter to the Attorney General under date of 15th 
March, 184], the Secretary says: 

“There is. therefore, now an authentic declaration on the part 
ofthe British Government, that the attack on the Caroline was 
an act of public force, done by military men, under the orders 
of their superiors, and is recognised as such by the Queen’s 
Government. ‘ihe importance of this declaration is not to be 
doubted, and the Presidentis of opinion that it calls upon him 
for the performance of a high duty. That an individual form- 
ing part ofa publi: force, and acting under the authority of his 
Government, is not to be held answerable as a private tres: 
passer or malefactor, is a principle of rublic Jaw sanctioned 
by the usages of all civilized nations, and which the Govern- 
ment of the United States has no inclination to dispute. This 
has no connection whatever with the question whether, in this 
case, the attack on the Caroline was, as the British Government 
think it, a justifiable employment of force for ihe purpose of de- 
fending the British territory from unprovoked attack, or whe- 
therit was a most unjustifiable invasion, in time of peace, ofthe 
territory of the Uni‘ed States, as this Government has regarded 
it. The two questions are essentially different, and, while ace 
knowledging that an individual may c aim immunity from 
the consequences of acts done by him, by showing that he acted 
under national authority, this Government is not to be under- 
stond as changing the opinions which it has heretofore ex- 
pressed in regard to the real nature of the transaction which re- 
sulted in the d: struction of the Caroline. Thatsubject it is not 
necessary for aay purpose connected with this communication 
to discuss. The views of this Government in relation to it are 
known to that of Bagland; and we are expecting the answer of 
that Government to the communication which has been made 
to it. 

“AI that is intended to be said at present is, that since the 
attack on the Caroline is avowed as a national act which may 
justify reprisals, or even general war, if the Government of the 
United Scates, in the judgment which it shali form of the trans- 
action and of itsown duty, should see fit so, to decide, yet that 
it raises a question entirely public and political—a question be- 
tween independent nations, and that individuals concerned ia it 
cannot be arrested and tried before the crdinary tribunals as 
for the violation of municipal law. If the attack on the Caro- 
line was unjustifiable, as this Govern nent has asseried, the law 
which has been vielated is the law of natiens; and the redress 
which is to besought is the redress authorized, in such cases, 
by the provisions of that code. 

“Vou are weil aware that the President has no power to 
arrest the proceeding in the civil and criminal courts of the 
State of New York. If this indictment were pendin jn one of 
the courts of the United States. 1 am di sted to.say that the 
President, upon the receipt of Mr. Vox’s last communication, 
would have immediately: directed a nolle prosequi to» be 
entered. 

“Whether, in this case, the Governor of New York have 
that power, or, if he have, whether he. would feel it his 
duty to exercise it, are points upoo which we are not informed. 

“It is understood, also, that McLeod is holden also on civil 
process, sued out against him by the owner of the Caroline. 
We suppose it very clear that the Executive of the State can- 
not interfere with such process; and indeed, if such process 
were pending in the courts of the United States, the President 
could not arrest it. In such and many analogous cases, the 
party prosecuted or sued must avail himself of his exemption 
or defence by judicial proceedings, either in the court into 
which he is:called, or in some other court. But whether the 
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process be criminal or civil, the fact of having acted under 
public authority and in obedience to the orders of lawful supe- 
riors must be regarded as a valid defence; otherwise, indi- 
viduals would be hohlen responsible for injuries resulting from 
the acts of Government, and evea from the operation of public 
war. i 

Now, sir, in these instructious, where is any attempt im- 
properly to influence or control a State court? I put this 
question to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, {Mr. INGERSOLL, 
and not to the editor of the Augusta Age or of the Globe, who 
I understand is a lawyer, which I should not have understood 
from the learned gentieman’s speech on this subject. 

Here is a matter confesscdly belonging to the Federal Go- 
verament, since the avowal of Mr. Fox. That Government 
says to its law officer, if this matter, in its criminal character, 
wero before the Federal courts, we should assume the facts 
claimed by the British Minister, discharge the individual, and 
hold the British Government to a strict account for the whole 
matter, But we have no control in his way over the State 
courts; you will therefore see that the prisoner is furnished 
with the evidence in the possession of this Government, show- 
ing the character of the transaction, and should that character 
on the trial be established; as claimed by the British Minister, 

“and the State court overrule the defence, you are then to see 
that proper steps are taken to bring this national question be- 
fore the court of the United States. This, sir, is the whole of 
these instructions to the Attorney General. And what do these 
instractions, after all, amount fo, more or other than Mr, For 
syth had said already in his note to Mr. Fox of the 26th of Le- 
cember, 1840, and to which I have referred before? 
£ Thus much for interference improperly with the courts ofthe 

tate. 

Now to the foreign aspect of the matter. 

Yn the letter of the Secretary to Mr. Fox, under date of the 24th 
of April, 1841, be says: 

“Phe President is not certain that he understands, precisely, 
the meaning intended by her Majesty’s Government to be con- 
veyed by the foregoing Instruction. 

’Phis doubt has occasioned with the President some hesita- 
tion; but he inctines to take it for granted that the main purpose 
of the instructions was, to canse it to be signified to the Govern- 
ment ofthe United States that the attack on the steamboat Ca- 
roline was an act of public force, done by the British colonial 
authorities, and fully recognised by the Queen’s Government at 
home; and that, consequendy, no individual concerned in that 
transaction can, according to the just principle of the laws ofna- 
tions, be held personally answerable in the ordinary courts of 
law, as for a private offence; and that upon this avowal of her 
Majesty's Government, Alexander McLeod, now imprisoned on 
an indictment for murder, alleged to have beea committed in 
that attack, ought to be released, by such proceedings as are 
usual and are suitable to the case. 

“The President adopts the conclusion that nothing more than 
this could bave been intended to be expressed, from the conside- 
tation that her Majesty’s Government must be fully aware that 
in the United States, as in England, persons confined under judi- 
cial process ean be released from that confinement only by: ju- 
dicial process. In neither country, as the undersigned supposes, 
can the arm of the Executive power interfere, directly or forci- 
bly, to release or deliver the prisoner. His discharge must be 
sought in a manner conformable to the principles of law, and 
the proceedings of courts of judicature. Tran indictment, like 
that which has been found against Alexander McLeod, and un- 
der circumstances like those which belong to bis case, were 
pending against an individual in one of the courts of England, 
there ig no doubt that the law officer of the Crown might enter a 
nolle prosequi, or that the prisoner might cause himself to be 
brought up on habeas corpus, and discharged, if his grounds of 
discharge should be adjudged sufficient, or that he might prove 
the same facts and insist on the same defence or exemption on 
his trial. 

“All these are legal modes of proceeding, well know to the 
laws and practice of both countries. But the undersigned does 
not suppose that ifsuch acase were lo arise in ing? 
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mand, the 
power of the Executive Government could be exerted inany 
more direct manner. Fiven in the case of ambassadors ant 
other public misisters, whose right of exemption from arrest. is 
personal, requiring no fact to be ascertained but the mere fact 
of diplomatic character, and to arrest whom issometimes made 
a highly renal office, if the arrest be actually made, it must be 
discharged by application to the courts oflaw. 

ufe is understood that Alexander McLeod is holden as weli on 
civil as on criminal process for acts alleged to have been done 
by him in the attack on the ‘Caroline,’ and his defence or ground 
of acqttittal must be the same In both cases. And this strongly 
illustrates, as (he undersigned conceives, the propriety of the 
foregoing obsetvations; since it is quite clear that the Executive 
Government cannot interfere to arrest a civil suit between pri- 
vate parties in any stage 0} its progress, but that such suit must 
go on to its regular ju jal termination. If therefore, any 
conrse different from such as have been now mentioned was m 
contemplation of her M: jesty’s Government, something would 
seem to have been expected from the Government ofthe United 
States asiittie conformable to the laws and usages of the Eng- 
glish Government as to those of the United States, and to 
which this Government cannot accede. 

“The Government of the United States, therefore, acting 
upon the presumption, which it readily adopted, that nothing 
extraorlinary or unusual was expected ar requested 
of it, decided, on the reception of Mr. Fox’s note, to take 
such measures as the occasion and its own duty appeared’to re- 

vire. : 
m In his note to Mr. Pox of the 26th of December last, Mr. For- 
ayth, the Secretary of State of the United States, observes that, 
Gf the destruction of he Yavoline was a public act of persons in 
her Majesty’= service obeying the order of their superior an- 
thorities, this fact has not been before communicated to the Go- 
yernment of the United States by a persou authorized to make 
the admission; and it will be for the court which has taken 
cognizance of the offence with which Mr. McLeod is cha 
to decide upon its validity when legally established before 
And adds, the President deems this to bea proper occasion to 
remind the Government of her. Britannic Majesty thatthe case 
of the Caroline has been Jong since brought tothe attention of 
her Majesty’s principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
who, up te this day, has not communicated its decision there- 
upon. Tt is hoped that the Government of her Majesty will 

erceive the importance of no longer leaving the Government 
of the United States uniformed of its views and intentions upon 
a subject which has naturally produced much exasperation,and 
which has led to such grave consequences. 


As. 
H. of. Reps | 


“The communication of the fact. that: the destruction of the. 
‘Caroline’? was an act of public force, by the British authori- 
ties, being formally madeto the Government of the United 
States by Mr. Fox’s note, the case assumes & decidedagpect. 

“The Government of the United States entertains no doubt 
that, after this avowal of the transaction as a public transaction, 
authorized and undertaken by the British authorities, indivi- 
duals concerned in it ought not, by the’ principles. of public law 
and the gencral usage of civilized States, to be holden personally 
responsible, in the ordinary tribunals oflaw, for their participa. 
tioninit. Andthe President presumes that it can hardly be 
necessary to say that the American people, not distrustful of 
their ability to redress public wrongs by public. means, cannot 
desire the punishment of individuals, when the act com- 
planed of is declared to have been an act of Government 
self. ` . 
“Soon after the date of Mr. Fox’s note, an instruction was 
given tothe Attorney General of the United States, from this 
Department. by direction of the President, which fully sets forth 
the opinions of this Government on the subject of McLeod’sim- 
prisonment, a copy of which instruction the undersigned has 
the honor herewith to enclose, . as y 

“The indictment against McLeod is pending in a State court; 
but his rights, whatever they may be, are no less safe, it is to be 
presumed, than ifhe were holden to answer in one of the courts 
of this Government. ne ‘ 

“IJe demands immunity from personal responsibility by vir- 
tue of the jaw of nations; and that law, in civilized States, is to 
be respected in all courts. None is either so high or so low as 
toescape from its authority in cases to which its rules and 
principles apply. ; g 

“This Depariment has been regularly informed by his excel- 
lency the Governor of the Ñtate of New York that the Chief 
Justice of that State was assigned to preside at the hearing and 
trial of McLeou’s case, but that, owning to some error or mis- 
take in the process of summoning the jury, the hearing was 
necessarily de‘erred. The President regrets this occurrence, 
as he hasa desire for a speedy disposition of the subject. The 
counsel for McLeod have requested authentic evidence of the 
avowal by the British Government of the attack on and de- 
struction of the ‘Caroline’ as acts done under its authority, 
and such evidence will be furnished to them by this Depart» 
ment. 

“Yt ig understood that the indictment has been removed into 
the Supreme Court of the State by the proper proceading for 
that purpose, and that it is now competent for McLeod, by the 
ordinary process of habeas curpus, to bring his case for hearing 
before that tribunal. i 

«The undersigned hardly needs to assure Mr. Fox that a tri- 
bunal so eminently distinguished for ability and learning as the 
Supreme Court of the State of New York, may hesafely relied 
upon for the jast and impartial administration of the law in this 
as well as in other cases; and the undersigned repeats the exa 
pression of the desire of this Government that no delay may be 
suffered to take place in these proceedings which can be avoided 
Of this desice, Mr. Fox will see evidence in the instructions, 
above referred to. 

Pe The undersigned has now to signify to Mr. Tox that the Go- 
vernment of the United States has not cl anged the opinion which 
it has heretofore expressed to her Majesty ’s Government of the 
character of the act of destroying the ‘Caroline.’ | ; 

i Under these circumstances. and under those immediately 
connected with the transaction itself, it will be for her Majesty’s 
Government to show upon what state of facts, and what rales of 
national law, the destruction of the ‘ Caroline’ is to be defended, 
It will be for that Government to show a necessity of selfde- 
fence, instant, overwhelming, leaving no choice of means, 
and no moment for deliberation, Jt. will be for it to show, 
also, that the local authorities of. Canada, even supposing the 
necessity of the moment authorized them to enter the terri- 
tories of the United States. at all, did nothing unreasonable 
or excessive ; since the act justified by the necessity of self de- 
fence must be limited by that necessity, and kept clearly within 
it. Tt must be shown that admonition or remonstrance to the 
persons on board the ‘Caroline’ was tinpracdcahie, or would 
have been unavailing; it must be shown that daylight could not 
be waited for; that there could be no attempt at discrimination 
between the innocent and the guilty; that it would not have 
been enough to seize and detain the vessel, but that there was a 
necessity, present and inevitable, tor attacking her in the dark- 
ness of the night, while moored to the shore, and while un- 
armed men were asleep on board, killing some and wounding 
others, and then drawing her into the current, above the cata- 
ract, setting her on fire, and, careless to know whether there 
might not be in her the innocent with the guilty, or the living 
with the dead, committing her to a fate which fills the imagina- 
tion with horror. A necessity for all this the Government of 
the United States cannot believe to have existed. 

“AT will see that if such things be allowed to occur, they 
must lead to bloody. and exasperated war. And when an indi- 
vidual comes into the United States: from Canada, and to the 
very place on which this drama was performed, and there 
chooses to make public and vain glorious boast of the part he 
acted init, iv is hardly wonderful that great excitement should 
be created, and some degree of commotion arise. 

“This Republic does not wish to disturb the tranquillity of the 
world. Its object is peace, its policy peace, It reeks no ag 
erandizement by foreign conquest, because it knows that no 
foreign acquisitions could augment is power and importance 
so rapidly as they are already advancing by its own, natural 
growth, under the propitious circumstances of its situation. 
But it cannot admit that its Government has not both the will 
and the power to preserve its own neutrality, and to enforce 
the observance ofits own laws upon its own Citizens. Tt is jea- 
lous of tis rights, and amorg others, and most especially, of the 
richt of the absolute immunity of its territory against ageres. 
sion from abroad; and these rights, it is the duty and determina- 
,of this Government fally and at all times to maintain, 
hile iv wil, at the same time, as scrupulously refrain from 
infringing on the right of others.’? , 
ow, f will notstop to prove (as has been most amply done 
inthe other hall of this Capitol) that the ahove exposition af 
out relative rights and obligations is in perfect accordance with 
the wyiters on public Jaw. mee 
put the whole paper to the patriotism and strong common 
sense of my countrymen, and sure I am they will concar 
with the press of the country m pronouncing it a noble and 
proud vindication of American rights—placing our reciprocal 
Guties and obligations upon the everlasting basis upon which 
they were placed in this halls years ago by the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky, when, this hall rang with his elo 
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quence in-fever of liberty in South America; upon the same 
vasis: upon which they were placed by the iron pen of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams, then Secretary of 
State;] sanctioned by the name and influence of the then Presi- 
dent, James Monroe, and this, too, done in a language and 
manner of whichany patriot or diplomat may bz proud. ‘The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. has indeed said, the paper was 
too beautiful. The gentleman is a scholar, aud, assuch, i putit 
to him to show me a paper, in ancient or modern times, more 
severely chaste, more simple, more direct in its purpose, or un- 
ambiguous in its tone. ‘The paper isindeed beautiful, most 
beautiful; but like all papers emanating from its author, its 
beauty consists in its want of all factitious ornament, its pure 
and unadultered English, and its irresistible strength of argu- 
ment." Ttputs forward two great but entirely distinct proposi- 
tions. The one, that McLeod may be personally protected, un- 
der orders, of his Government or its officers, amounting to com- 
pulsion. “The other, that the “British Government must show 
a necessity of self defence, instant, overwhelming, leaving no 
choiceof means, and no moment for deliberation.” And what 
American doubts the correctness of either of these propositions? 
Who would have allowed General Jackson, or his humblest 
follower, to. have suffered personally for any of the necessary 
acts growing out of the invasion of Florida, then a province of 
a power with which we were in amity and peace, or for the ex- 
ecution of Arbuthnot and Ambrister? And who will allow 
England to escape the consequences of an invasion of our soil, 
andthe destruction of the Caroline, unless she can make out the 
case made by us in the Florida invasion—a case approved by 
Spain, by England, nay, by the civilized world? No one, no 
ane, and, least of all, the present Administration. 

Ihave now, sir, given you my veasons, as briefly as I could 
after the course this debate had taken, for voting against the re- 
solution under consideration; and for believing this whole sub- 
ject-ought, for the presentat least, to he left where the Constitu- 
tion has placed it, with the President and his Cabinet. 

umean 


SPEECH OF MR. LINN, 
OF NEW YORK. 
House of Representatives, July 10, 184t~On the 
folowing resolution offéred by Mr. Froyn: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States ve re- 
quested to inform this Hous», if not incompatible with the 
public service, whether any officer of the army or the Attorney 
Goneral of the United States has, since the 4th March last, 
been directed to visit the State ot New York for any purpose 
connected with the imprisonment or trial of Alexander Mc- 
Leod; and whether. by any Executive measures or corres- 
pondence, the British Government has been given to under- 
stand that McLeod will be released or suivendered; and, 1f so, 
io communicate to this Honse copies of the instructions to and 
report of such ollicer. 

Mr, LINN said: Ido not rise, Mr. Speaker, to pursue this 
argument, after the manner, or entirely in the spirit with which 
it hasbeen conducted. ‘fhe resolution before the House in- 
volves considerations of too much magnitude and importance 
to be treated as a mere partisan question, Had it been treated 
otherwise, I should not bave intruded myself upon the House. 
3 cannot feel under any obligations to my party, while debating 
a question, on which results so solemn and serious depend. 
No, sir, I rise at the impulse of the moment to discharge a du. 
ty, which I feel is due tothe country, not to the Administra. 
tion, or even to the Secretary of State, demolished as he may 
nave been by the speech of my colleague, (Mr. Gorpon] 
And without intending to detract in the least, from the elo- 
yut efarte made boih for and against the Secretary on this 
uceasion, he stands, in my judgment, precisely where he stood 
when the discuesion commenced—far beyond our praise and 
nur censure, Te, however, can defend himself, uoless indeed 
to do so in this case may seem to him, as doubtless it will to 
ha country, like = 


“Raising the club of Hercules 
To crush a butterfly, or brain a gnat,” 


Trepeat it, then, Tdo not rise to defend the Secretary, and T 
ieave him to make his own defence, and ta “break the fly on 
the wheal,” by way of diversion from his graver labors. 

Bir, [deprecare these nuempts to make political capital, and 
to advance political enda ont of any and every question; ant 
especially is tt to be deprecated, while engaged in the solution 
of adiplomatic problem, belonging to constitutional lawyers 
and statesmen, Such grave subjects of national law and diplo- 
matic policy, involving the character and honor and peace and 
aafety of the country, ought not to be prostituted to the Jow and 
grovelling purposes of party politics. 1 have the confident. 
hope they will not be so prostituted; and that gentlemen wiil 
henceforth come up to them, overlooking the molehil! of party 
strife, and consider them with those liberal and expansive 
views due to their own importance and the dignity of legisla- 
tion, Pursuing such a course, we shall avoid premature and 
intemperate legislation, and even secure the eloquent gentleman 
from ‘fennessce (Mr. Brown] from the danger of combustion 
and his imagination from the disturbance of the blood and 
thunder, pistols, guns, and blunderbusses which floated so 
wildly there, while debating this resolution, 

As the arguments which have been adduced against the pas- 
sage ofthis resolution, and in defence of the negotiation on the 
part of the Administration of this Government, by the gentle- 
tleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. CusmnG] and my colleague, 
(Mr. Hust} remain unanswered, and are unanswerable I 
shali not detain the House even with a review of them. Ía- 
deed, were it otherwise, the time allotted to debate would not 
permit; and I shall, therefore, conter myself, on this occasion, 
with urging a few considerations, which Ltrust will satisfy the 
House that che information called for by this resolution, ought 
not to be required. F 

Sir, thia call for information is an unnecessary and dangerous 
interference, with the negotialiona now pending between Great 
Britain and this Government. There is nothine in the state of 
publie feeling io New York and elsewhere that requires any 
syen interference. My colleague [Mr. Gonon} mistakes when 
he supposes the State of New York hai any interest in this mat. 
ter, or ay feeling not common to the rest of the Union. vor 
shonld ske dave any, unless it be to regret that her own cit 
have been the agents, and her own soi] the theatre, of this vie. 
dence upon her neutral position and duties, this interference with 
her true interests and honor, and disturbance of her domestic 
peace. I trust, than, that the views of my colleague wiil not he 
received by this House er the country, as the views of any 

gespectabie portion of the, people “of the State of New 
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York, On the contrary; the larger portion of the people of- 
New York find no fault with the General Government on this 
subject. The answer of Mr. Webster to the last letter of the 
British Minister, meets their entire and cordial approbation. 
They do not view a single line of his correspondence, or a sin- 
gle movement of the Government on the subject, other than as 
consistent with the sovereign rights of the State and the national 
character and honor. They find no capitulation of right or 
honor, no improper concession, no one justifiable cause for the 
complaints which a factious opposition have so suddenly gene- 
rated, and which they nurse so assiduously. McLeod, who 
stands indicted for an offence against her laws, is in the hands 
of the administrators of her laws—in Jegal durance, awaiting 
not the action of the Federal Government, nor the demands of 
the British Minister, but a full and fair adjudication of his case, 
conformable with well established principles of law, to be ap- 
plied by an independent and enlightened judiciary. The State, 
of New York finds no cause for complaint in the recognition by 
the Federal Governmentof those plain principles of public law, 
and the usages of civilized States, by which alone McLeod can 
escape, if guilty ofthe crime for which he is indicted. She 
finds no desire, either in an obstinate adherence to State rights, 
or in a false patriotism, to refuse assent to a rule of national law, 
in the just and enlightened application of which she feels that - 
her own citizens, in common with the citizens of other States 
and countries, have a deep and abiding interest; and ail this 
swaggering, and whining, and blustering, will, E assure gentle- 
men, be deemed quite extra judicial in the courts of New York; 
they will hardly serve to condemn McLeod, if lie be not legally 
guilty. Nor need any fear be entertained of his improper 
escape! He issafe~safe alike against the arts of diplomacy, 
and the threa‘s and power of Great Britain: and safe, I trust, 
against an infuriated populace, and the impassioned oratory of 
designing politicians; safe in the hands of those whose judicial 
ermine has never yet been stained with judicial murder, and 
who cannot be moved from the faithful administration of just 
laws by the vaporings of politicians, be they great or small, on 
this floor or elsewhere. 

Sir, there is anotherjreason, and! in my judgment, asound 
and serious reason, why this Informatien should not be requir- 
ed, or this subject agitated on the floor of this House, The 
true issue that is to exist between this Government and Great 
Britain, growing out of the ailaiy of the “Caroline,” is not yet 
fully made up. te who well understands the present state of 
the negotiation will see, that the affair is not to be ended, 
either with the discharge, or the execution of McLeod. By re- 
ference to the negotiation, it will be seen that the British Mi- 
nister demands the release of McLeod upon the ground that 
his acts were of a public character, and the whole transaction 
planned and executed under her Majesty’s colonial authorities, 
The language of the British Minister is as follows: 

“The groancs upon which the British Government made 
this demani upon the Government of the United States are 
these: that the transaction on account of which Mr. McLeod 
has been arrested, audis to be put upon his trial, wasa trans- 
action of a public character, planned and executed by persons 
duly empowered by her Majesty’s colonial authorities to take 
any steps, and to do any acts which might be necessary for the 
defence of her Majesty’s territories, and for the protection of 
her Majesty’s subjects; and that, consequently, those subjects of 
her Majesty who engaged in that transaction were performing 
an act of public duty, for which they cannot be made person- 
ally and individually answerable to the laws and tribunals of 
any foreign country.” 

Now, sir, it will be conceded, that if upon proofof the gmlt 
of McLeod, we condemn and execute him notwithstanding this 
publie reengnition of his acts by the British Government, 
war isthe inevitable result. Tbe Government of her Majesty 
need not possess half the rapacity attributed to it—itneed only 
havea common sense of national tight and dignity, after this 
public announcement, through its Minister, to “et slip the 
dogs of war? immediately upon our refusal thus to recognise 
imd respect well established rules of political and international 
law. And need not dwell here to add how bloody and fero- 
cions would the retaliating measures necessary iy flow- 
ing from the abandonment, by a civilized Government, of 
the familiar principle of peculiar law contended for; how 
greatly we would thus increase and aggravate the miseries of 
war, low frightfully we would accumulate its almost inde- 
scribable calamities, even in modern times, by heaping upon 
them the atrecities of uncivilized and barbarous ages—hy com 
mingling national. with individual responsibility, public wish 
private wright and wrong, and (to use the language of Mr. Fox) 
“by mixing up witht national exasperation the ferocity of 
personal passions, and the cruelty and bitterness of individual 
revenge. 

But if this affair is not to be ended by thé execution of 
McLeod, neither will his discharge, upon the principle of law 
contended for, relieve the negotiators from the settlement of 
a remaining serions and perplexing Question, which, as it pre- 
sents itself at the present stage of the controversy, is ful] of 
niceties and technicalities, tending to the same dire results. 
For it must be remembered that Mr. Webster .'oes not, as he 
could not can 1th preservation of the national 
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“Under these circumstances, anid ander those immediately 
connected with the transaction itself, it will be for her Majesiy's 
Government to shew upon what. state of facts, and what rules 


of national law. the destruc of the Caroiine is to be de- 
fended, H wili be for that Government to show a nere: ty of 


self-defence, instant. overw? 
means, and no moment for dei 


st 


Iming, leaving no choice of 
eration. Itwili be for it to 
w, aso, that the Jocal authorities of Canada, even supposing 
the necessity of the moment authorized thera to enter the ter 
riories of the United States at all, did nothing unreasonable or 
excessive; since the act, justified by the necessity of self- 
defence, must be Hmited by the necessity, and. kept clearly 
within it. Tt must be shawn that admonition or remonstrance 
fo the persons on board the Carolina was impracticable, er 
would have been unavailing; it must be shown that daylight 
could not be waited for; that there could be no attempt at dis- 
crimination betwee. the innocent and the guilty; that it would i 
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not have been ensugh to seize and detain the vessei, 
there wasa necessity, present and inevitable, for at i 
in the darkness »f the night, while wicored to the shore, and 
while unarmed men were asleep on board, killing some and 
wounding others, and then drawing her into the current, above 
the cat , setiing her on fire, and, careless to know whether 
there might not be in her the inaccent with “the guilty: or the 
living wrh the dead, committing her to a fate which fills the 
imagination with horror. -A necessity for all this the Govern. 
ment of the United States cannot believe to have existed.” 
Here, sir, is the trueissue, made or soon to be made, be- 
tween the two Governments; anissue, the determination of 
which is replete with difficulties, so far as human foresight can 
array them, On the one hand, the requirements. of our Secre- 
tary are » technical, and precise. The demand of proof 
“that t here was a necessity, present and inevitable,” to justify 
the destruction ofthe ‘ Caroline,” and the murder of her un- 
armed crew, isa reasonable demand, and one which must be 
substantially complied with, difficult as compliance may he, 
And on the other hand, the replication of Great Britain, how- 
ever satisfactory it may seem to her, may find no bar with us, 
The allegation that this boat was engaged in transporting mu- 
nitions of war from the American shore to Navy island, aid- 
ing and abetting a lawless banditti of our own citizens in dis- 


F o THe : 
turbing the peace and tranquillity of her colonial governments 
—thatalthough moored at our own shore, she was at rest only 
for the night, intending next morning to resume her law! 5 
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OCs 
cupation, and should be co cred, therefore, ja the eye ofjust 
reason and jaw, tobe in /runsiie at the very moment of her 
destraction—may ‘not sufficiently justily to us the entry of a 
foreign armed power upon soil, and stiil less excuse thie ex- 
cesses and eruelties which belone to the transaction, — In a 
word, here is the issue, to which, if I mistake nos this negotia- 
tion directly leads, Andin view of it, and ofall. the difficulties 
and consequences attendent upan it, 1 beseech gentlemen. to be 
Ware, lest rash and premature legislation not only hasten, but 
forceits tral, at the cannons mouth. Yes sir, here is Seynat 
on one side and Charybdis on the other; and it may be said of 
both Governments, in view of the delicate and dangerous points 
to which this negotiation hay slowly yet surely shaped itself. 
“Ineidet in Scyllam, qui cult vitare Charybdim.? 

Sir, I have said 1 did not vise to defend the Secretary of State 
bnt toraise my ferble voice against the impropricties and 
dangers of this debate. Icannot, however, forbear, in dismis- 
sing this branch cfthe subject, to say that after a careful perus 
sal of this correspondence, I would as soon undertake to esta- 
blish too much boicness and unnecessary requirement on the 
part of the Beeretary, as tou much forbearance, or too Jitile 
sensitiveness to the honor of the mation, in his manage- 
ment of this negotiation, 1 do not consider him obnox- 
ious to eitker class of complaint If boldness is not 
rash impeiuosity—if a 
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anoth name for blind and 
jealous sense of national honor may exist without the spirit of 
a Holspur—if patriotiam bea nobie aud dignified virtue, and 
hot a vapid sentimentality, then there is no {fault to be 
foundin him. Those who have indulged in so much invective 


against the Secretary, have, I fear, either neglected to read thig 
correspondence, and to examine the questions involved in it, 
or have viewed it through the narrow and distorted medium ot 


political prejudice. Have these critics read and atte ntivety 
considered the portion of this correspondence which I las: 
quoted? Wfthey have, I wouid ask where, within the compares 
of asingle paragraph, can they find righta more clearly de. 
fined, and strenuously insisted upon—an issue more surely and 
accurately and boldly made~proofs more imperatively and 
scrupulonsly required? Tcati upon gentlemen who, on this fluor, 
have charged the Secretary with making concessions—end 
abandoning the true position which belongs 10 the country, to 
say if they can find concession or abandonment here? If more 
is wanted than is required in this paragraph, what is iQ What 
could patriocism, consistently with national honor or personal 
dignity, demand more thau this? Does the language oi this 
paragraph, which so admirably condenses the views of the Se. 
cretary, prove him craven and recreant to the inter nd 
honor o; the natioun? Does he here beg the qvesuion as hag 
been charged? No. He not only makes, but he meets the 


. only true issue, in the case—an issne which, 1 fear. wiil never 


be determined by mere declamation or empty professions of 
patriotism. 

There ave, Me. Speaker, other considerations, in immediate 
connection with this subject, which, haviag influence with me, 
Twill briefly advert to them. In referrisg to this Ca-adian 
cutbreak, which led to the destruction of the “Ca; line,” 
a magnitude and importance has almost javariably been 
given to the subject, of which it is in no way worthy. 
I speak particularly of tre inception and causes of the 
popular violence which took place in the Caradus— 
the actors and-agests there, and the s mpathizers on onr 
borders. Tt has been generally assumed that the character 
and tendency of tbis commotion were calculated to 
awaken the sympathies of Am rican civze that they 
called ford: into Kfe Revolutionary reminiscences, and lighted 
Rp once mors on our ewn soil Revolutionary fires. Even the 
eloquent gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Cusine} «domed 
the same views, and endorsed these mischievous ertorg as to 
matters of fact. vir, hereis a great mistoke, and I advert to it 
in defence of the character and honor of my naive Siae, and 
to blot it trom the page of her hisiory. Thiscommotion wea 


hot, as has been assumed in many of the public journals, and to 
some exienton the floor af this House, the spontaneous nursing 
forth of freemen, inhaling “the tainted gale of tyrann and 


breasting the stom ef war to aid an oppressed people 
in the reform of Government. Far, very farfrom it Phe nue 
istory of the proceeding may well excite doubts, whether the 
people of the Canadas feli, on this occasion, their chaina of un 
bt and ifthey did, it is most certain they manifested 
no very seriousanxiety to threw them off, Why, sir, when ovr 
patricts (pardon me for the abuse of the term) came to their 
aid, the men of character and influence inthe Colonics who 
were reported as among the insurgents, instead of maintaining 
their ground, and calling about them the nece: fy strength, ag 
they readily conid, ifsucha spirit of freecam existed as hag 
been attributed to the population, were the first to flee. Instead 
of consrer Z the cause with their bioud, they. with a iew 
honorable exceptions, left the motley force, afierwards vengra- 
gated on Navy Island, to achieve the deliverance of the Cana- 
das, end to gather all the laurels of the campaign. The more 

ve and eflicie st promulgators and defenders of free princi- 
ples in this struggle were not her Majesty’s colonial subjects, 
smarting under the lash of power, and determined to he flee or 
die, but an unorganized and undisciplined band of American 
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citizens—~ for the most part without character and influence—led 
on by a modern Falstaff, and in many respects not unlike his 
“tatterdemalions.””? ‘Lo say that the people of New York syni- 
pathized, to any extent, with the Brit'sh colonies or their allies, 
the Patriots, on this occasion, is a mistake. There was no cause 
for sympathy, but. rather for regret, that any of her citizens 
should have been engaged in what better deserves the name of 
riot than revolution, “rue patrioiism, with vs, loves order, 
and is obedient to the laws. If these are tobe called “Patriots,” 
Isay, in defence of the honor and character of my native State, 
whose gailantiy, devotion, and sympathy in the cause of 
free institutions cannot be endangered “hy the sentiment, 
that they are nut approved or acknowledged by us. 
And I protest against thus magnifying this transac: 
tion, whencrer it comes up for discussion, by placing the State 
of New York, in reférence to it, in an unfair and false position. 
It will be time enough for the citizens of New York to sympa- 
thize with the Colonies, when they shall have exhibited some 
united and vigorous efforts to be free within their own domi- 
nions, They should first put their own shoulders to the car of 
freedom, before they call upon Herculesto assist them. Indeed, 
these Colonies have now our sympathies, so far as they are op- 
pressed and down-trodden, ‘and our best wishes for success in 
every true struggle they may yet make for freedom. Beyond 
this we cannot, we dare not, advance. We can have, we want, 
no alliance with them: They have our example; they can rea 
sonably ask no more, Whenever, in the progress of events, 
they are prepared for freedom, they will be independent of our 
aid, situate] on the same continent with us, conterminous 
with these free institutions, and breathing the very air of free- 
dom, one can hardly see how it wilt be possible for Republican 
institutions, in their onward progress, to escape these Colonies, 
They mnst remember, however, that civil jiberty is not an ex- 
otic: it requires congenial mind and spi And whenever 
these Colonies are fully prepared for the establishment of a 
free Government, it will not be in the power of all Europe com- 
bined to prevent it. Among them, as every where, the pure 
principle of liberty, when established and diffused, will, tike the 
native fires of tue earth, burst forth in its own time and place, 
and destroy all that opposes it. Mere force will not accomplish 
it: the panoply of a freeman is moral power. Without this 
principle, there can be no just expectation to find liberty esta- 
plished any where; itis as essential to its existence as are heat 
and moisture to vegetation. 

Sir, [hope to see thse Colonies free, but not at the expense of 
our blood, or in violation of our neutral duties Ft matters not 
to us what has been the intermeddling policy of Great Britain, 
sə often referred to here. She has an ambition, ard, as she sup- 
poses, interests, which we have not, and I trust never shail 

ave, K canafford no justification to us that she bas been sel- 
fish and rapacious under similar circumstances. Impartial 
history will weigh both Governments in ils just ba'ance. Let 
us patiently await the result. We may rejoice that cur Go- 
vernment is, in all these respects, without reproach, Next to 
union at home, separation from all other Governments has been 
the wise and permanent policy of our nation, . When the Gre- 
cian Confederacies applied to us for aid in their noble strnggie, 
it was declined, not because we did not sympathize with them, 
or dare to record in a public legislative act the deep teeling which 
pervaded the whole country, bucsimply because we are too just 
as a nation to discharge one obligation at the expense of another. 
By thus respecting our neutral duties, we avoided a collision 
with other powers, which might have resulted in a conflict 
with three portions of the hemisphere. So, also, when the Re- 
public of Guatemala, one of the provinces of Central America, 
sent its Minister to golicit a union with us, it was promptly 
refused. And here we see the different policy of the two 
nations: for we find England rushing into war with Spain 
for the possession of a few barren, unhealthy and un- 
inhabited islands on the coast of Patagonia. Thi 
principle of separation from, and non-interference with oth 
governments, has not only served to preserve our peace and 
prosperity, but to a proud aad enviable elevation 
arnong the nations of theearth. It has dune mo It hag en- 
abled us to bear the same principles of civil liberty under 


to-morrow, but sunpiy 
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nee 
tes not so cont 3 as these 
British Colonies, e seen and felt this f and pi ofited 
py it. Look, sir, atthe Republic of Colombia—the Mates of 
the Mexičan Confederntion—the Governments found in the 
valleys of the Chilian Andes, aud on the banks of the I2 Plata, 
and answer ine, whence these successie] attempts to secure 
free institutions? They were the direct results of the influence 
ofour privciples and our Insta , conveyed to them not by 
force ofarms, or right of conquest, the dominion 
of mind over mind. Our Commissioner isited these 
countries in 1317, inform us that they found Miland ineral 
translations of the Constitutions of the United States, and ofthe 
several States, in universal am use among the peo: 
ple. Yea, such were the nd influence of this county 
upon these governments, ihat their public journals were filled 
with extracts from the *Defenceof Amartean Constitutions,” 
drawn up asyou know, sin, by John Adams, the great apostle 
of civil liberty. 
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edour Mimster alt 
and sent home in hot haste our Me ranean squadron. Let 
us beware ofa recurrence of these events. Let us maintain 
the interest and dignity of the pation, in the mannerit has here 
tofore been maint ined by a strict adherence to its i 

and policy. ‘The y of every nation in p 
wherever it can be preserved without national dishon at 
isa great moral aud political evil, most frequently resulting ia 


the success of the strong against the weak, without regard ta 
right, and always in the putchery uf the contending parties. I: 


does not, and cannot in itselt demonstrate right or e nrm 
wrong, The “ultima ratio regume? may have been a fisin- 
scription on the canon of Louis the Fourteenth, but F protes; 
against makiog it the insignia of tus Unrisvan and enlightened 
people, I sincerely hope the resolation will not be adopted. 


SPEECH OF MR EVERETT, 
CF VERMONT, 


In the House of Representatives, September 3, 1841—On the 
McLeod case, 

Mr. EVERETT said that the debate had involved not only 
the question oi McLeod. but also che merits of the criginal con- 
froversy onthe affair of the Caroline. He proposed, on the 
present occasion, toconfine himself to the first question. It 
had become his du’y, asa member of the Commitee on Fo- 
reign Affairs, toexamine this subject; and until lately be had 
hoped to have been able to present bis views in the formof a 

rt. Being now satisfied that that opportunity woold not 
rded him, be shoule, “with the usual privilege”? allowed 
the hour rule, proceed to present them suts‘antially as 
prepared fora report, with such alterations as should be neces- 
sary to accommodate them to the forms of a speech, 

He would, however, premise that he should avoid all party 
considerations, ‘rhe subject was too grave in its character and 
consequences to be mingled with the party politics of the day 
He couid not, on age mof such magnitude, be even pro- 
yoked to follow the example of those who had preceded him. 
He should state nothing as faet that he did not believe to he 
proved. or as argument that he did not helieve to be well 
founded. We believed he should best serve ihe country by 
“presenting things truly, as they came to his knowledge.”? 

The case of McLeod was referred to the Committee en Fo- 
Ti Firs atthe last session of Congress, and ihe commitire 
made areport upon it in February. It appears fr 
bates on that report, thata minority of the committee enter- 
ned doubts of the propriety of making any report at that 
; that, considering that the whole cri as well con- 
won of the Caroline and tt 
eas the arrest and imprisonment of Meles 
the subj i 


» Was then 
tion hetween thetwo Governments; (hat 
ess was called for by the state of the 
negotiation or proposed by the committee; und that the case of 
McLeod was then pending before the jud triburals of the 
State of New York, they app: id thata report at that tine, 
froma bare majority of the committee, while it might appear to 
give a party characterto the consideratten of a great national 
question, must necessarily tend to embarrass the progress of the 
negotiation, then about to be committed to a new Administra- 
tion, and to prejudice the trial of the party accused. 

That report was published at the time. and has had. ils ap- 
prehended effects, both at home and abroad. 

Inthe recent diplomatic communications with the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain, the present Administration has taken 
grounds opposed to some of the posisions taken in the report; 
and the stil more recent decision of the Supreme Court of the 
State of New Yorkis directly opposed to the grounds taken by 
the Executive, Mr. E, said he did net coeur in those posi- 
tions or in that decision, In his opinion, they were in direct 
conflict with the constitutional powers of the federal Govern: 
ment; and, if sustained, the power of war and peace will be 
wrested from this Government, and Jeft to the discretion of each 
of the twenty-six States. In this state of conflict of jurisdiction 
between the Federal and a State Government, he deemed it to 
his duty to submit his views of the case to the judgment of the 
Touse and of the country. 

Ishall (said Mr. E.) confine myself to the case of MeLeod. 
Weare not called upon to pass a final judgment on the original 
question of the destruction of the Caroline. 
proper so to do, until the sh Government s 
their final answer to our dema-d for sa i Tt is suf- 
cient for the purposes of the present investigation to. say that 
that act remains to he justified; and that, mitiitha: justification 

DLive has 
f open, undisgnised and unwar- 
an apen asd almived invasion of the 
y of af independent nation;? asan “act 
ile and daring ag: ion upon its rights and sovereignty 
utterly inconsistent with ail the principles of national law, and 
wholly irreconcilable with the friendly relations of the two 
countries 7? 

Tt wil be necessary to refer ta the candiiion of the Canadian 
provinces, and ofour own frontier, at thedateof the destruc- 
tion of the Caroline, for the purpose of ascertaining the precise 
character oftbatact, as an act of hostility. 
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fier the d of the patriots in the lowe 
was the conSdence of Sir Francis Head in the loyalty 
peopleand the security of the province from insurrection or 
invasion, that early in November he sent ali the ular forces 
to Lower Canada, and evencommitted 6,000 sand of arms’ to 
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any military guari. The sndden movement of Mackenzie up. 
on that place with 400 or 569 men on the 4th December excited 
a temporary alarm. But the alacrity with which the rnilitia 
turned out and defeated him fully justified the confidence that 
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had been placed in their loyalty, and dispelled all apprehension 
of insurrection. ; 

In this armed states of one province, and the disarmed state 
of the other, a determination was made to invade Upper Cana- 
da from our frontier, with a view either of direct success or of 
cumpelling the British to divide the regular forces between tha 
two provinces. 

Early in December an active organization was set on foot at 
Batfaloand in its vicinity, Public meetings were held, men 
enlisted, munitions of war Caken from the State arsenals) pro- 
vided, and the invasion of Canada was openly threatened aa the 
object of tbese movements, On our part, this state of things 
was notanticipated, and of course not provided against. The ~ 
preservation of our neutrality was lefi to the efforts of the 
United S:ates civil oflicers in the vicinity—ihe marshal, collec- 
tor, aud district attorney. Without the aid of a military force, 
their efforts were ineffectual against the numbers brought owt 
by the overpowering force of public feeling on that border. — 
Though the state of ihings was early communicated to the Exe- 
cutive, there was neither time nor means to check the proceed- 
ings of our citizens. 

On the 13th of December, 200 or 300 American citizens, un- 
der the command of Van Rensselaer, took hostile possession of 
Navy Island. By the 28th, their nnmbers had increased to 
1,000. They had thrown up intrenchments, mounted. twenty 
pieces of cannon; aad had commenced cannonading the Cana- 
dian for the Ni a. On the 25th, the whole num» 
ber of the Canadian milh om Niagara to Erie did notex- 

GCO. On the 28th it was estimated at 2,500, but without 
any efficient artillery, 

The military defence of the province was committed to Col. 
McNab, with instructions to respect the neutral rights of the 
United Siaies, 

The positon of Navy Island, in the rapids, above the Falla 
of Niagara, rendered an attack in boais too dangerous to be 
attempted; and, being without suitable artillery, he was 
obliged to await the arrival of a competent torce expected from 
Lower Canada. 

On the 28th, a party of American patriots, estimated by an 
eye-witness at about one thousand, were engaged in cutting 
out the Caroline, (then ice-bound at Buffaio;) and, in the opi- 
nion of our marshal, Mr. Garrow, “with a view to aid the Pa- 
triot expedition,” Of this movement Colonel McNab was 
informed; and, on the morning of the 29th, he communicated 
the fact to the district attorney, Mr. Rogers. 

On the Ist December, the Caroline was enrolled and licensed, 
under a deciared intention of running between Buffalo and 
Schlosser, for carrying passengers and freight. “Schlosser 
was the point from which avery considerable portion of the 
stores, provisions, arms, and munitions of war were taken on 
to Navy Isiand, and many ofthe people who paseed to and from 
Navy Island, during its invasion, departed from and landed 
atthat place.” 

Onibe viorning of the 20th, the Caroline, in violation of her 
license, went from Buffalo to Navy Island, and there landed 
men and munitions of war, described in the affidavit. of Cap- 
tain Appleby as “a number of passengers” and “certain artiy 
cles of freigit.’”? In the course of the day, she made two trips 
from Schlosser to Navy Island for sinular purposes; she re- 
turned to Schlosser about six in the evening, Was moored to the 
wharf, and a watch set for the night. Ido notstop to inquire 
into the terms of the employment of the Caroiine. In violas 
tion of ber jicen e. she was engaged in a direct intercourse be- 
tween Schlosser and Navy Island, in aid of the patriots, then 
in open wa ith the Province of Upper © 

Thus an invasion of Canada was commenced by our. citi- 
on the 13th December, and continued until the evening of 
t th, withont any indication of a termination of the accre-. 
tion of force on Navy Island. ‘the Caraline, in the employ- 
ment of theinvadersas part and parcel of the means of inva. 
sien, Was moored for tl ht, prepared to renew its aid onthe 
succeeding day. Te fine, Sefa wz the purpose of annoy. 
ance, was, equally wish? sin possession of the pas 
triots, and engaged in hosulity against Canada, unrestrained by 
any American authority, Siate or Federal, Between them and 

nada war existed, 

Such was the state of things on both sidesof the line when 
Colonel McNab gave the order fer the destruction ofthe Caro» 
line. Whether chat order was was not justifiable is not 
now the question betore us. hat que: mains, where it 
ias remained for the iastthree years, ip dis: inn between the 
two Goversinents. The nent of facts isnot made with a 
view tothat qnestion, but solely witha view to its bearing on 
the casc of MeLeod. 

Othe evening of the 2h, Colonel McNab, on his responsi- 
iliy as Comme 7 tof her Majesiv’s forces, ordered 
Captain Drew, wiif tofthe miii torce, of which 
HeLeod was one, to destroy the ver she might 
pe found. That order was exveured on the nightor the 20th by 
a hostie attack on the Caroline, found moored at the wharf at 
Schlosser, by expelling a!l on board; and in the attack killing 
Durfee aad wouading others, tiea setting her on fire. towing 
her into the stnan, and leaving her to drift in fiames over the 
falls, 

On the next day Captain Drew reported the execution of the 
order to Colonel McNab, who, on the ist of Janury, com- 
municaed this repou to Sir Francis B. Head, Lieutenant 
caor of tke provihce. Sir Francis Head, in his reply 
same day, gave bis uiqualified approbation te the proe 
g, and which was on the same day published in a general 
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that the en wasa miliary gition of a detachment of 
hey Majestp’» forces, acting under ihe immediate command of 
their superior officer, andapproved by the supreme power of 
the province: and that thedestruction of the Caroline, with its 
iicidents, wasa hostile invasion of the territory and a violation 
of the sovereisuty of the United States. The war was between 
Canada and the patriots. The batle was fought on neutral 
round. 
mi was per se an act of war, although the state of war did 
not, either before or ar, exist between the two nations. Tt 
wag, in its character, $ ar to the atack of the Leonard on the 
Chesancake—of the British feet on Copenhagen. It was avi. 
olation of the Jaw of nations, fer which the British nation wag 


responsible. That raion was responsible as well for the dey 
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struction of the property and the homicide of a citizen of the 
United States, as for the invasion of its territory and the vioja- 
tion of its sovereignty. The disapproval of the order and of the 
act by the British Government would not release her from our 
claim for satisfaction for the personal Injuries, while. the act, if 
avowed as her own act, would constitute a just cause of war. 
In either case it belongs exclusively to the United States, to 
whom all relations with foreign nations are by the Constitution 
entrusted, to seek or to compel redress. All parts of the trans- 
action—the attack, the destruction of the Caroline, the homicide 
of Durfee—constitute one act ofnational injury, and are the sub- 
jects, not of individual, but of national controversy only, 

“There is no exception to the rule that every yoluntary en- 
trance into neutral territory, with hostile purposes, is absolutely 
unlawful. ‘When the fact is established’ says Sir W. Scott, 
‘it overrules every other consideration. The capture is done 
away; the property{must be restored, notwithstanding it may ac- 
tually belong to the enemy.’—{Wheaton’s International Law, p. 
140.] Yet the property iş not to be restored as for a private 
wrong, nor at the suit ofan individual; but as fora public wrong 
and at the instance of the Government. 

“Though it isthe duty of the captor’s country to make resti- 
tution of the property thus captured within the territorial juris- 
diction ofthe neutral State, yet it is a technical rule of the prize 
Court to restore to the individual claimant only on the applica- 
tion of the neutral Government whose territory has been thus 
violated. . This rule is founded upon the principle that the peu- 
tral State alone has been injured by the capture, and that the 
hostile claimant has no right to appear for the purpose of sug- 
gesting the invalidity of the capture.”—Tbid, 141, 

The’e principles, it will be seen, have been fally recognised 
by the Executives of New York, of the Province of Lower Ca- 
nada, of the United States, and of Great Britain. 

The message of the Governor of the State of New York to 
the Legislature of January 2, 1838, contains the following pas- 
sages: 

“The territory of this State has been invaded, and some ofour 
citizens murdered, by an armed force from the Province of Up- 
per Canada.” “The Genera! Government is entrusted with the 
maintenance of our foreign relations, and will undoubtedly take 
the necessary steps to redress the wrong and sustain the honor 
of the country.” 

Thus very properly referring the whole subject to the Gene. 
ra] Government. 

The despatch of Sir F. B. ead to Mr. Fox of the 30th 
of January, 1838, contains the following passage, having a 
reference to the indictment found against Captain Drew and 
orkerne for murder in the affair of the destruction of the Ca- 
roline: 

“I cannot but believe that the American Government will 
feel it to be due, no Jess to their own character than to their re- 
lations with Great Britain, to interest themselves in- arrest- 
ing any such proceedings. ‘I'he act was done by public autho- 
rity, in the prosecution of a warfare to which this province 
was driven by the outrageous aggressions of American citizens, 
The British nation is to answer for it, andnot individuals zea- 
lously acting in his service.” 

will now refer to the views of our Executive of the cha- 
racter of the outrage, as exhibited in the correspondence with 
the British Government and in Executive communications to 
Congress, 

The message of the President of the Sth January, 1838, com- 
municates a letter from Mr. Forsyth to Mr, Fox of the Sth Janu. 
ry, enclosing the afidavit of the commander of the Caroline, 
detailing the circumstances of her destruction, The afidavit 
states “that this deponent has no doubt that the individuals 
who boarded the Caroline were a part of the British forces now 
stattonedat Chippewa.” Mr. Forsyth, in hisleuer to Mr, Fox, 
very properly omt's to charge tbeact as having been done by 
order of the British authoriues, leaving it to MT. Fox to avow 
or disavow that character of the transaction. He merely cha- 
racterizes it as “an extraordinary outrage committed from her 
Majesty’s Province of Upper Canada on the persons and pro- 
perty of citizens of the United States, within the jurisdiction of 
the State of New York; adding, “it will nece arily form the 
subject of a demand for redress upon her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment? The message, howe ives ita more ‘national cha- 
racter, Tt imputes it ty the troops of the province, and denomi- 
nates ita hostile invasion: 


“In the highly excited state of feeling onthe Northern fron- 
tier, occasioned by (he disturbances in Canada, it was to be ap- 
prehended that causes of complaint might arise onthe line di- 
viding the United States from her Britannic Majesty’s domi- 
nions. Every precaution was therefore taken, on our part, an- 
thorized by the existing laws; and, as the troops of the pro- 
vinces were embodied on the Canadian side, it was hoped that 
no serious violation of the rightof the United States would be 
permitted or occur. I regret, however, to inform you that 
an outrage ofa most aggravated character has been commit- 
ted, accompanied by a kostile, though temporary invasion of 
our territory,” &e. 


He also informs Congress that the proper steps had been 
taken ‘preparatory to a demand for reparation.” It is evident 
from the letter of Mr. Forsyth and the message, that it was not the 
intention of either directly to make the charge that the act was 
done by public authority; but to lay the foundation fora de- 
mand for redress, the character of whicif should depend on the 
character Mr. Fox should give to the transaction. 


It may be here proper to inqnire on what ground was the 
Executive of the United States authorized to demand redress ? 
If the"outrage be considered asthe mere act of individuals, act- 
ing upon their own responsibility, it was, whether committed by 
foreigners or citizens, a mere violation of the laws of the State 
of New York; the burning of the Caroline and the homicide of 
Durfee were simple felonies, committed within the juvisdiction 
of that State, and for which the perpetrators were amenable to 
its tribunals only. As the mere act of individuals, it was no in- 
fraction of the laws of uations; no invasion of the territory: 
violation of the sovereignty of the United States; no a 
compromitied the,peaceful relations between the two natos. 
It formed no ground for the interposition of the Executive of 
the United States, other than to demand the perpetrators as fu- 
gitives from justice. Itis only as the act of the public authori- 
ties of Upper Canada, ifor which the British nation is responsi- 
ble, that it becomes a violation of the laws of nations ~a hostile 
invasion of the territory, and in unwarrantable violation of the 
sovereignty of the United States; that totally merges the indivi- 
dual character of the transaction, excludes the jurisdiction of the 
State, and transfers to the General Government the whole cog- 
nizance ofthe subject; that constitutes it à naticual concern, 
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Case of McLeod—Mr. Bverett. 


and devolves upon it the power and the duty to seek and tofcom- 
pel redress. ay ark 

Mr. Fox, in his reply of the 5th of February, 1837, distinculy 
ayows that the destruction of the Caroline was the act of the 
constituted authorities of Upper Canada. Fle communicates 
a despatch from Sir Francis B. Head, of the Sth of January, 
in which he states that Colonel M¢Nab was the commander 
of the forces of her Majesty for the defence of the Province; 
that— aye j 5 

“On the 28th December, positive information was given to 
Col. McNab, by persons from Buffalo, that a small steamboat 


_ called the Caroline, ofabout fifty tons burden, had, been hired 


by the pirates, who called themselves “patriots,” arfd was to he 


employed in carrying down cannon and other stores, and in- 


transporting men and any thing else that might be required be- 
tween Fort Schlosser and Navy Island. He resolved if she 
came down and engaged in this service to take or destroy her. 
She did come down agreeably to the information he received; 
she transported a piece. of artillery and other stores to the 
island, aud made repeated passages between the island and the 
main shore. In the night wesent a party of militia in boats 
with orders to take or destroy her. They proceeded to exe- 
cute.the order. They found the Caroline moored to the wharf 
opposite to the inn at Fort Schlosser. Inthe inn there was a 
guard of armed men toprotect her—part of the pirate force, or 
acting in their support; on her deck was an armed party and 
a sentinel, who demanded the countersign. Thus ident fied, as 
she was, with the force which, in defiance of the law of na- 


lions and every principle of national justice, had invaded Upper | 


Canada and made war upon its unoffending inhabitants, she 
was boarded, and, after a resistance, in which some desperate 
wounds were inflicted upon the assailants, she was carried,” 

And he proceeds to state the grounds on which he approved 
the act: 

“The officers of the Government of the United States and of 
the State of New York have attempted to arrest these proceed. 
ings and to control their citizens; but they have failed. AL 
though this piratical assemblage are thus defying the civil au- 
thorities of both countries, Upper Canada is alona the object of 
their hostilities. The Government of the United States has 
failed to en‘orce its alithority, by any means, civil or military; 
and the single question (if itbe a question) is, whether Upper 
Canada was bound to relrain from necessary acts of self-de- 
fence, against a people whom their own Government either 
could not or would notcontrol?? 

Mr, Fox, in communicating this despatch, relies on the facts 
stated in it as a complete justification of the act: 

“The piratical character of the steamboat Caroline, and the 
necessity of self-defence, and self-preseryation, under which her 
Majesty’s subjects acted in destroying that vessel, would seem 
to he sufliciently established.” 

These extracts are recited solely for the purpose of showing 
that, on the 6th February, 1838, Mr. Fox officlally informed our 
Government that the Caroline was destroyed under the imme- 
diate order of the military authorities of her Majesty in Upper 
Canada; that the Governor of the Province approved the acl, 
and that Mr. Pox, as the representative of the British Govern. 
ment, adopted the act, and, ‘hough acting without immediate 
instructions, attempted to justify 

By this avowal a responsibility was cast upon the British 
Government to make reparatica for the outrage, unless shown 
to be justifiable; even though the conduct. of Col, McNab 
should have been disapproved. It was the act of its con- 
stituted authorities, for which 1t was responsible. This ground 
was taken by the Executive in its communications with that 
Government. 

Mr. Forsyth, in his reply of the 13th February, denies the cer- 
rectness af the facts and the conégusion stated by Mr. Fox; and 
again states thata demand will be made on the British Govern- 
ment for redress: ° 

“The statement of the facts which these papers (ihe de- 
spatches of Sir Francis Head) present is at variance with the 
information communicated to this Government respecting that 
transaction; but it is not mtended to enter at present upon an 
examination of the details of the case, as steps bave been 
taken to obtain the fullest evidence that can be had of the par- 
ticulars of the outrage, upon the receipt of which it will be 


made the subject of a formal complaint to the British Govern. 


ment for redress. Even admitting that the documents trans- 
mitted with your note centain a correct statement of the occur- 
rence, they furnish no justification for the aggression committed 
upon the territory of the United States.” 

Mr. Fox, in bis answer of the 16th February, refers the further 
consideration to his Governmen 

“Although I cannot acquiesce in the view which the United 
States Government are disposed to take of the facts connected 
with that transaction, (the destruction of the Ca roline,) yet, as 
this legation is not the final authority competeut to decide the 
question on the part of Great Britain, and as you inform me that 
a representation will in due time be addressed to her Majesty’s 
Government in England, I consider it most consistent with my 
duty to avoid entering at present into any controversy upon the 
subject.” : 

Thus the further negotiation of the subject was transferred 
fram Washington to London. 

On the 224 May, 1838, Mr. Stevenson, in ohedience to instruc 
tions from his Government, presented to Lord Palmerston 2 
formal demand for redress for the outrage—inclading both the 
destruction of the Caroline and the homicide of Durfee; an oat- 
rage which he affirms was committed by the constituted autho- 
rities of Upper Canada: 

“Indeed. at thevery moment when the Lieutenant Governor 
of Upper Canada was declaring to the Provincia! Parliament 
his confidence in the disposition of the American Government 
to prevent its citizens in engaging in the contest that was then 
‘yigtag, and was waiting tur replies from Governor of New 
York and her Majesty’s minister at Washington, with whom he 
nad communicated, this outrage was, with his knowledge and 
approbation, planned and executed,’? 


Referring to the outrage, as thus planned and exceuted, he 
declares it to be— 


“A manifest act of hostile and daring aggression upon i s(the 
fovernment of the United States) rights and sovereigniy, utterly 
incopsistent with all the principles of national law, avd wholly 
irreconcilable with the friendly and peaceful relations of the two 
countries:” “one of an open and admitted invasion of the terri- 
tory and sovereignty of an independent nation, by the armed 
forces of a friendly power, and ihe destruction of the lives and 
property of its citizens, not less injurious to the character and 
interesis of her Majesty’s Gevernment than those of the United 
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States:’—and “one of open, undisguised, and unwarrahtable 


| hostility.’ 


Aud for the outrage characterized as an act of hostility against 
the United States committed by ‘the forces of a friendly power,” 


. in violation of the law of nations, planned and executed with 


the knowledge and approbation of its constituted authorities, 
he procect’s to demandgreparation: , 

“The evidence having been obtained and transmitted to the 
President, he has, after full consideration, and under a deep 
sense of what was due as well to the Government of the United 
States as thatof her Majesty, deemed the proceeding a fit one 
for the demand of reparation.” 

At the close of the communication, he says: 

“The undersigned has, therefore, been instructed to invite 
the early attention ofher Majesty’s Government to the subject, 
and, in appealing to its sense ofhonor, justice, and magnanimi- 
ty, to express the confident expectation of the President that 
the whole proceeding will not only be disavowed and disapprov- 
ed, but that such redress asthe nature of the case obviously re- 
quires will be promptly made.” à 

No answer has been made to this demand: nor does it seem 
to have been pressed upon theattention of the British Govern- 
ment with such earnestness, It appears, by an extract of a 
letter from Mr. Stevenson of the 2d of July, 1839, no reply up to 
that date had been then given or was soon expected: 

"I regret to say that no answer has yet been given to my note 
in the case of the Caroline. Ihave not deemed it proper, un- 
der the circumstances, to press the subject without further in- 
structions from your Department. If itis the wish of the Go- 
vernment that F should doso, I pray to be informed of it, and 
the degree of urgency I am to adopt.” z 

Mr. Forsyth, under date of September 11, replies: 

“With reference to the closing paragraph of your communi- 
cation, dated the 2d of July last, (No. 74,) it is proper to in- 
form you that no instructions are at present required for again 
bringing forward the question of the ‘Caroline.’ .I have had, 
frequent conversations with Mr. Fox in regard to this subject 
—oneof very recent date—and from its toné the President ex- 
pects the British Government will answer your application in 
the case without much further delay.” ne 

Such was the quiescent state of the negotiation on the 2h 
of November, 1840, when Alexander McLeod, a British subject, 
alleged to have been a private soldier in the detachment of her 
Majesty’s forces that destroyed the Caroline, was arrested on a 
charge of arson and murder, as having been engaged in the de- 
st:uction of the Caroline andin the homicide of Durfee. i 

Thus, after the lapse of thiee years—afier the Executive of 
the Stateof New York had referred the outrage to the charge 
aud jurisdiction lo the Federal authorities—afier the jurisdic. 
tion had been undertaken and negotiations entered upon, and 
while these negotiations were pending between the two Go- 
vernments, the State of New Work has attempted to assume jus 
risdiction over the soe hea and to take the justice of the 
nation into her own hands. 

Mr. Fox, in his letter to Mr. Forsyth of the 13th of December, 
1810, after stating the fact of the arrest. and imprisonment of 
MeLeed, demands his release on the ground that the destruction 
əf the Caroline was the public act of persons obeying the consti- 
tuted authorities of her Majesty’s province: : 

“I feel it my duty to call upon the Government of the United 
States to take prompt and effectual steps for the liberation of 
Mr. McLeod, It is well known thatthe destruction of the steam- 
boat ‘Caroline’ was a public actof persons in her Majesty’s ser- 
vice, obeying the order of their superior authorities. That act, 
therefore, according to the usages of nations, can only be mace 
the subject of discussion between the two National Govern- 
ments. Jt cannot justly be made the ground of legal proceed- 
ings in the United States against the individuals concerned, who 
were bound to obey the authorities appointed by their own Go. 
verament.” . 

Mr. Forsyth, in his.reply of the 26th of December, denies the 
correctness of the principle on which Mr. Fox claims the libe- 
ration of McLeod, and also the authority of the Executive to 
interfere: 4 A 

“The jurisdiction of the severa] States which constitute the 
Union is, within its appropriate sphere, perfectly independent 
of the Federal Government, The offence with which McLeod 
is charged was committed within the territory aùd against the 
laws and citizens of the State of New York, and is one that 
comes clearly within the competency ofher tribunals, It does 
not, therefore, present an occasion where, under the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the Union, the interposition called for would 
be proper, or for which a warrant can be found in the powers 
with which the Federal Executive is invested. Nor would the 
circumstances to, which you have referred, or the reasons yen 
have urged, justify the exertion ofsuch a power, if it existed, 
Thetransaction out of which the question arises presents the 
case of a most unjustifiable invasion, in time of peace, of a 
portion of the territory of the United States, by a band of 
armed men from the adjacent territory of Canada; the 
forcible capture by them within our own waters, and the 
subsequent destruction of a steamboat, the property of a 
citizen of the United States, and the murder of one or more 
American citizens, Ifarrested at the time, the offenders might 
unquestionably have been brought to justice by the judi- 
cial authorities of the Stace within whese acknowledged ter- 
ritory these crimes were committed; and their subsequent 
voluntary entrance within that territory places them in the 
same situation. The President is not aware of any „princi. 
ple of internaticnal law, or, indeed, of reason or justice, 
which entities such offenders to impunity before the legal 
‘tribunals, when coming voluntarily within their indepen- 
dent and undoubted jurisdiction, because they acted in obe- 
dience to their superior authorities, or because their acts 
have become the subject of diplomatic discussion þe- 
tween the two Governments. These methods of redress — 
the legal prosecution of the offenders, and the application 
to their Government for satisfaction—are independent of 
each other, and may be separately and simultaneously pursued. 
The avowal or justification of the cutrage by the British autho- 
riiies might be a ground ofcomplaint with the Government of 
the United tates, distinct from the violation of the territory 
and laws of the State of New Yo The application of the 
Government of the Unien to that of Great Britain for the re- 
dress of an authorized outrage of the peace, dignity, and rights 
of the United States, cannot deprive the States of New York 
ofher undoubted right of vindicating, through the exercise of 
her judicial power, the property and lives of hercitizens. You 
have very properly regarded the alleged dbsence of Mr. Mc- 
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. That is a matter to be decided by legal evidence;and the sincere 

~ desire of the President is tbat it may be satisfactorily established, 
Ifthe destruction of the Caroline was a public act of persons 
in her Majesty’s service, obeying the order of their superior 
authorities, this fact has not been before communicated to the 
Government of the United States by a person authorized to 
make the admission; and it will be for the court which has 
taken cognizance of the offence with which Mr. McLeod is 
charged to decide upon its validity when legally established be- 
‘ore it. 

Ido not understand in what sense the assertion of Mr. For- 
syth is to be taken, as the fact that the Caroline was destroyed 
by the order of Col. McNab, commanding her Majesty’s forces, 
approved by Sir Francis Head, was distinctly communicated to 
Mr. Forsyth by Mr. Fox in his letter of the 6th February, 1938, 
and which was one of the grounds on which the demand for re- 
dress is founded. 

McLeod was indicted forthe murder of Durfec,and on the 12th 
March, 1841, the British Government made a second demand for 
the release of McLeod. Mr. Fox, after referring to the former 
correspondence, proceeds: 

“And the undersigned is directed, in the first place, to make 
known to the Government of the United States that her Ma- 
jesty’s Government entirely approve of the course pursued by 
the undersigned in that correspondence, and of the Janguage 
adopted by him in the official letters above mentioned.” “And 
the undersigned is now instructed again to demand from the Go- 
vernment of the United States, formally, in the name of the Bri- 
tish Government, the immediate release of Mr. Alexander Mo- 
Leod.” The grounds upon whieh the British Government make 
this demand upon the Government of the United States are 
these: that the transaction on account of which McLeod has 
been arrested, and is tobe put upon his trial, was a transaction 
of a public character, planned and executed by persons duly 

` empowered by her Majesty’s colonial authorities to take any 
steps and to do any acts which might be necessary for the de- 
fence of her Majesty’s territories and for the protection of her 
Majesty’s subjects; and ihat, consequently, those subjects of her 
Majesty who engaged in that transaction were perterming an 
act of public duty, for which they cannot be made personally 
and individually a.swerable to the laws and tribunals of any 
forcign country.” 5 

Alen referring to the views of Mr. Forsyth, &c. he pro- 
ceeds: 

“But, be that as it may, her Majesty’s Government formally 
demand, upon the grounds already stated, the immediate release 
of Mr. McLeod; and her Majesty’s Government entreat the Pre- 
sident of the United States to take into his most deliberate con- 
sideration the serious nature of the consequences which must 
ensue from a rejection of this demand.” 

Mr. Webster, in his reply of the 24th of April, puts a con- 
struction on the demand, and proposes a course to be pursued 
for the liberation of McLeod, which, not being objected to by 
Mr. Fox, are to be considered as satisfactory, viz: 

“The President is not certain that he understands, precisely, 
the meaning intended by her Majesty’s Government to be con- 
veyed by the foregoing instruction. 

“This doubt has occasioned, with the President, some hesita- 
tion; but he inclines to takeit for granted that the main purpose 
of the instruction was, to cause it to be signified to the Govern- 
ment of the United States that the atack on the steamboat 
‘Caroline’ was an act of public force, done by the British co- 
lonial authorities, and fully recognised by the Queen’s Govern- 
ment at home; and that, consequently, no individual concerned 
in that transaction can, according to the just principle of the 
Jaws of nations, be held personally answerable in the ordinary 
courts of law as for a private offence; and that upon this avowal 
ofher Majesty’s Government, Alexander McLeod, now impri- 
stoned on an indictment for murder, alleged to have been com- 
mitted in that attack, ought to be released by such proceedings 
as are usual and are suitable to the case. 

“The President adopts the conclusion that nothing more than 
this could have been intended to be expressed, from the cor- 
sideration that her Majesty’s Government must be fully aware 
that in the United States, as in England, persons confined under 
judicial process can be released from that confinement only by 
Judical process. In neither country, as the undersigned sup- 
poses, can the arm of the Executive power interfere, directly 
or forcibly, to release or deliver the prisoner. Jis discharge 
must be sought in a manner conformable to the principles of 
law, and the proceedings of courts of judicature. Ifan indict- 
ment, like that which has been found against Alexander Mc- 
Leod, and under circumstances like those which belong to his 
case, Were pending against an individual in one of the courts of 
England, there is no donbt that the law officer of the crown 
might enter a nolle prosequi, or that the prisoner might cuse 
himself to be brought up on habeas corpus, and discharged, if 
his ground of discharge should be adjudged sufficient, or that 
he might prove the same facts and insist on the same defence 
or exemption on bis trial. , 

“All these are legal modes of proceeding, well known to the 
laws and practice of both countries, But the undersigned does 
not suppose, that if such a case were to arise in England, the 
power of the Executive Government could be exerted in any 
more direct manner. Even in the case of ambassadors and 
other public ministers, whose right ofexemption from arrest is 
personal, requiring no fact to be ascertained but the mere fact 
ofdiplomatic charactet, and to arrest whom is sometimes made 
a high penal offence, ifthe arrest be actually made, it must be 
discharged by application to the courts of law. 

“Irt is understood that Alexander McLeod is holden as well on 
civil as on criminal process, for acts alleged to have been done 
by him in the attack on the Caroline; and his defence, or ground 
of acquittal, must be the same in both cases. And this strongly 
illustrates, as the undersigned conceives, the propriety of the 
foregoing ubservations; since itis quite clear that the Executive 
Government cannot interfere to arrest a civil suit between pri- 
vate parties in any stage ofits progress, but that such suit must 
go on toits regular judicial termination. If, therefore. any 
course, different from such as have been now mentioned, was 
in contemplation of her Majesty’s Government, something 

would seem to have been expected from the Government of the 
United States, as little conformable to the laws and usages of the 
English Government as to those of the United States, and io 
which this Government cannot accede. - 

“The Government of the United States, therefore, acting 
upon the presumption which it readily adopted, that nothing ex- 
traordinary or unusual wasex pected or requested of it, decided, 
o ithe reception of Mr. Fox’s note, to take such measures as the 
occasion and ita own duty appeared to require.” *  * = 

“The communication of the fact that the destruction of the 
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Caroline was an act of public force, by the British authorities, 
being formally made to the Government of the United States, 
by Mr. Fox’s note, the case assumes a decided aspect. 

“The Government of the -United States entertains no doubt 
that, after this avowal of the transaction as a public transaction, 
authorized and undertaken by the British authorities. indivi- 
duals concerned init ought not, by the principles of public law, 
andthe general usage of civilized States, to be holden person- 
ally responsible in the ordinary tribunals of Jaw, for their par- 
ticipation in it. And the President presumes that itcan bardly 
be necessary to say that the American people, not distrustful 
of their ability toredress public. wrongs, by public means, can- 
not desire the punishment of individuals when the act com- 
Plained of is deciared to have been an act of the Government 
lseif. 

_“Soon after the date of Mr. Fox’snote, an instruction was 
given to the Attorney General of the United States, from this 
Department, by direction of the President, which fully sets forth 
the opinions of this Government on the subject of McLeod’s im- 
prisonment, a copy of which instruction the undersigned has 
the honor herewith to enclose, 

“The indictment agaist McLeod is pending in a State court, 
but bis rights, whatever they may be, are no less safe, itis to be 
presumed, than if he were holden to answer in one of the courts 
of this Government. 

“He demands immunity from personal responsibility by vir- 
tue of the law of nations, and that law in civilized States is to 
be respectedin all conrts. None is either so high or so Jow as 
to escape from its authority in cases to which its rules and prin- 
ciples apply. 

“This Department has been regularly informed by his Ex- 
cellency the Governor of the State of New York, that the 
Chief Justice of that State was assigned to presie at the hear- 
ing and trial of McLeod’s case, but that, owing tosome error or 
mistake in the process of summoning the jury, the hearing was 
necessarily deferred. The President regrets this occurrence, 
as he has a desire for a speedy disposiuion of the subject. 
The counsel for McLeod have requested authentic evidence 
of the avowal by the British Government of the attack on and 
destruction of the ‘Caroline, as acts done under ils authority, 
and such evidence will be furnished to them by this Depart- 
ment. 

“It is understood that the indictment has been removed into 
the Supreme Courtof the State by the proper proceeding for 
that purpose, and that it is now competent for McLeod, by the 
ordinary process of habeas corpus, to bring his case for hear- 
ing before that hibunal. 

“The undersigned hardly needs ty assure Mr. Fox that a tri- 
bunal so eminently distinguished for ability and learni 
Supreme Court ofthe Siate of New York, may be sa fely re- 
lied upon for the just and impartial administration of the law 
in this as wellas in other cases, and the undersigned repeats 
the expression of the desire ofthis Government that no delay 
may be suffered to take place in these proce ings which can be 
avoided. Of this desire, Mr. Fox will see evidence inthe in- 
structions above referred to.” 

kis not perceived that the position of the question between 
the two Governments has been materially changed by the 
note of Mr. Fox.to Mr. Webster, Mr. Fox, ns the represen- 
tative of his Government, presumed, and by Mr. Forsyth was 
admitted, to be authorized to make the “admission” (acting, 
however, without express instruction) communicating to Mr. 
Forsyth the fact that the destruction of the “Caroline?” was an 
act of public force, &v.; and, on that account, demanded the 
release of McLeod. In his note to Mr. Webster, he communi- 
cates the same fact, and makes the same demand, acting under 
express instructions from his Government. Itis not then per- 
ceived that the position of the question is changed, though jt 
may have assumed a more “decided aspect.” The question, 
itself, however, has been changed, though but in asingle point 
only. Mr. Forsyth denied the impunity claimed. My. Web- 
ster admitsit. But both are agreed that McLeod can be libe- 
rated only by due course of Jaw. 

The case, as now settled by the correspondence between the 
two Governments, and in which both are agreed, is this: The 
destruction of the “Caroline,” with all its imcidents, was an 
act of public force, planned and executed by her Majesty’s co- 
lonial authorities of Upper Canada; as such, avowed to the Go- 
vernment of the United States by those authorities, and hy her 
Majesty’s Government; and for which, as thus avowed, the Go- 
verament of the United States have formally demanded redress 
of her Majesty’s Government. That. demand is yet the subject 
of negotiation hetweenthe twe Governments, McLeod, a Bri- 
tish subject, aprivate in her Majesty’s forces, having been en- 
gaged in that transaction, has been arrested, and indicted for 
the alleged murder of Durfee, killed in the attack on the “Ca- 
roline” within the limits ofthe State of New York, and is now 
imprisoned and held for trial before the judical tribunals of 
that State. Wer Majes'y’s Government has formally demanded 
his release. And it isagreed by the two Governments that he 
is not, by the laws of nations and the general usage of civilized 
States, personally responsible in the judical tribunals of the 
State of New York for his alleged participation inthe attack on 
the “Caroline,” and ought to be discharged from his imprison- 
ment, by due course oflaw. Such isthe case made by the two 
Governments, and conclusively proved by the records of the 
Department of State. 

For the purpose of effecting his discharge, McLead was 
brought before the Supreme Court of the State of New York by 
a writ of habeas corpus, The case was argued in May, and 
in Jaly thecourt decided that he ought vot to be discharged, 
and remanded him for trial on the indictment. 

This decision is in direct confi'ct with the Jaw of nations, as 
settled in the case made by the two Governments. 

The acts of the constituted authorities of a State are the acts 
of the State, This decision‘is, then, the act of the State of New 
York. For the acts cf States, as well as individuals, both be- 
ing constituents of the Nationa] Government, so far forth as 
they are in violation of the law of nations, and affect other na- 
tions, the United States are responsible.—[14 Peters. 573 ] 

The case now presents a question of conflict of jurisdiction 
between the United States and the State of New York—a ques- 
tion of the gravest character in its principles and in its conse. 
quences. ‘the United States have become responsible for the 
personal safety of McLeod. If the act of the Brate af New 
York is sustained, then the responsibility of the United States 
depends not on their own acts, but the acts of the State of New 
York; and that State may compromit the peace of the nation. 
in this view, as well asin view of therespect due to the State 
of New Vork as a member of the Union, and te the high cha- 
racter of its judicial tribunals, the subject demands the most at- 
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tentive examination and serious consideration of this House 
and of the country. 

The question before the court was a question of jurisdiction 
solely. Have the judicial tribunals of New York, after. the 
case made by the United Statesand Great Britain, jurisdiction - 
to try, condemn, and execute McLeod for the offence charged? 
There was no question ex puis—no fact tobe ascertainéd by a 
jury. The whole case was made and conclusively proved by: 
the records of the Deprrtment of State. The question was to 
be decided on that record alone. i 

By several grants of power im the Constitution all power re- 
lating to intercourse with foreign nations is vested, and exclu- 
sively vested, in the National Government. The nomination 
of ambassadors and negotiations are committed to. the Presi« 
dent, the power to make treaties to the President and the Se- 
nate, and the power to regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions, to define and punish offences against the law of nations, 
and to declare war, are committed to Congress; and to. the Ju- 
:ciary the jurisdiction over all cases arising under the Con: 
stitution, the lawsof the United States, and treaties, &e. In 
relation‘to [reaties, the power of the States is expressly ex- 
cluded, and, in relation to the other powers, by necessary in- 
(endinent. y 

“The framers of the Constitution manifestly believed that 
any intercourse between a State and’a foreign nation was dan- 
gerous tothe Union.” “But, ifthere was no prohibition to the 
State, yet the exercise of such a power on their part is incon. 
sistent with the power upon the same subject in the United 
States.” And “ Wherean authority is granted to the Union, 
to which a similar authority in the States would be absolutely 
and totally contradictory and repugnant, then the authority of 
the Federal Government is necessarily exclusive; and the same 
power cannot be constitutionally exercised by the States.’? 
“ Every part of the Constitution shows that our whole foreign 
intercourse was intended to be committed to the hands of the 
General Government.” And “It may safely be assumed that 
the recognition and enforcement of the principles of public law, 
being one of the ordinary subjects of treaties, were necessarily 
inciuded in the powers conferred on the General Government.” 
“ Every thing that concerns our foreign relations, that may be 
used to preserve peace or to wage war, has been committed to 
the hands ef the Federal Government.” 

(Peters, 560, 570, 574, 575.) 

Over all subjects thus exclusively confided to the General 
nmeot, their acts must be binding on all constituents of 
ion—on States and individuals, and of their acts their re- 
are not only conclusive evidence, but the only evidence, 
These principles are applicable to the case of McLeod. Tle 
act complained of was a violation of the law of nations—the 
proper subject of adjustment by treaty, To that end negotia- 
tions were entered into—the relaiions between the two nations 
defined—facts and principles stated and admitted. These acts 
are the acts of the constituted authorities of the nation having 
exclusive jurisdiction of this subject—the acts of the nation; and 
of these acts the records of the Government are conclusive evi- 
dence. $ 

lcis, then, a question of jurisdition, depending solely on the 
evidence of the records of the General Government. If that 
jurisdiction be exclusively vested in the United States, McLeod 
cannot be amenable to the judicial tribunals of New York. 

The conflict of jurisdiction becomes of vital importance in 
view of the due administration of the powers of the General and 
State Governments, The jurisdiction of the one, over all mat- 
ters confided to it, is supreme and exclusive of the other. The 
discussion by negotiation, and the determination by treaty or 
by war, of all questions growing out of our relations and inter- 
course with foreign nations are confided to the General Govern- 
ment. Touching all such questions, the juris liction of the ju- 
dicia? tribunals of the States is superseded. A State, to every 
purpose supreme. acts through its Judiciary, as well as through 
its Executive. ‘The actsof each are the acts of the nation, for 
wich it is responsible to foreign nations so far as they may be 
a violation of the laws of nations or of treaties. Jf then, the 
jurisdiction of such questions belongs exclusively to the Gene- 
rat Government, and for which the nation is responsible, the in- 
terference of the judicial tribunals would not only be an assump- 
tion of power, but would make the United States responsible to 
foreign nations for the acts of every State over which they have 
no contro}. 

The decision of the court rests on two grounds: 

First. That the court had no power to discharge McLeod te- 
cause he had been indicted hy the grand jury for murder. 

Second, Because, in their opinion, he was personally respon- 
sible for the homicide of Durfee—the proceedings of the two 
National Governments to the contrary votwithstanding. 

T shall now proceed to examine the grounds ofthe decision of 
the court. Thesecond being the principal ground, and the only 
one involving principles of public law, the first will be disposed 
of in a few words; remarking, however, that the question did 
notreston the grounds taken by the court, but on the question 
of jurisdiction only, which will be examined on the second 
ranch. 

1. That McLeod cannot be discharged upon kabeas corpus, 
because the grandjury have indicted him for murder. . 

On this part of the case, [have drawn largely on on article 
from the pen of an able jurist, in the New York Star of the 
26th July. A ye 
The opinion of the court correctly adopis the principle that 
in a case where a person cannot be admitted ta bail he cannot 
c discharged on habeas corpus; but incorrectly assumes the 
rinciple that a person indicted for murder cannot, under any 
circumstances, be admitted to bailor be discharged on Aa- 
beas corpus. Though the conrt were not aware that this prin- 
ciple had been ever departed from in practice under the Engish 
habeas corpus act, yet there are cases of such departure, and 
from which principles may he deduced in accordance with the 
first principles of justice and humanity and the-common sense 
mankind—principles which would not only authorize as 

of discretion, but require as a matter of right, the 

charge of MeLeod. The article mentioned refers to the 
folowing authorities: p 

3 Bacon Abr. 433, title habeas corpus.-—"Aiso the court will 
sometimes exainine by affidavit the cirenm stances on which a 
prisoner brought before them by a habeas corpus hath been 
indicted. in order to inform themselves, on an examination ot 
the whole matter, whether it he reasonable to bail him or not. 
And agreeably hereto, one Jackson, (4 Geo. xi.) who had been 
indicted for piracy, brought his habeas corpus in the said court 
in order to be discharged or bailed.. The court examined the 
whole circumstances of the fact by affidavit; upon which it 
appeared the prosecutor himself, if any one, was guilty, and > 
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carried on the. present prosecution to screen himself; and there- 
upon the court, in consideration of the unreasonableness of the 
prosecution and the uncertainty of the time when another admi- 
ralty might be held, admitted the. saiti Jackson to bai.” 

Bac. Abr. 33, ticle bail in civil cases. Soifa man be con- 
victed of felony, upon evidence by which it plainly appears to 
the court he is not guilty of it, he will be let to bail. 

5 Mod. In Kirk’s case the principle was admitted, though 
bail was refused. a 

1 Sal. 104. J.S. being committed on an. indictment for mur- 
der, moved to be bailed; Rokely and Turton were ior bailing 
him, becatise the evidence upon the affidavits read did not 
seem to them sufficient to prove him guilty. Holt C. T. and 
Gould contra. ‘Tne evidence does affect him, and that is 
enough, &ec, -* 

2 Str. 91. Rex vs: Dutton, In this case, the case of Lord 
Motiun, cited inthe opinion of the court, is referred to. The 
Chief Justice said “that Lord Mohun’s case was at Lord Holts 
chambers. and not in court, as the books report it; and that the 
Lords bailed him after indictment for murder was found.” 

“In Rex vs. Acton. 2 Str. 851, (as cited by the court.) The 
prisoner had been tried for murder, and acquitted. Afterwards 
a single justice of the peace issued a warrantcharging him with 
the same murder, upon which he was again committed. On 
an offer to show the former acquittal in the clearest mancer, 
the court refused the proof. On this case the court, says 
Mr. Chitty, laid down the rule that the court will not look 
into eitrinsic evidence at all, This case is misstated. kt 
was not a committal for the same offence, but for another 
offence,” R 

The sensible rule on the subject of bail or discharge, after 
indictment for murder, is for the couri to refuse bail or dis- 
charge upon proof that is susceptible of being contravened. 
When, however, the evidence is of that certain and positive 
character that it cannot be gainsaid—whether it show the inno- 
cence of the prisoner or that the court have no jurisdiction of 
the offence, as a former acquittal; producing the person alleged 
tohave been murdered, alive; showing that the homicide was 
committed in battle in time of war; or on the high seas; or in a 
foreign country: in each case proved by evidence that could not 
pe gainsaid. 

In the present case, the evidence is the records of the Depart- 
ment of S:ate, conclusive to every intent and purpose. 

Iris not necessary to pursue this branch of the subject further, 
as, on the second ground, the court decided against the immu- 
nity claimed by McLeod, in whatever mantier or form it might 
be presented, whether on habeas corpus, by plea, or as evidence 
on the trial by jury. 

The question now presented is between the United States and 
the State of New York. Whether, on the case stated, McLeod is 
amenable to the judicial tribunals of thal State, or exempted from 
all personal responsibility whatever 

The question depends on the laws of nations—laws arising 
from the relations of nations, founded on priaciples bese cal- 
culated to secure justice, to promote humanity, and to preserve 
peace among nations. In other words, these laws of nations 
are the principles of national justice applied to nations. The 
evidence of these lawsis to be found iv the usages of nations, 
treatises of public jurists, and, in new cases, in the general prin- 
ciples of justice and humanity. 

The fiest and obvious reflection is, the gross and manifest in» 
humanity, and even barbarity, of punishing a private soldier 
for an act done under the immediate command of his superior 
officer, whom, at the peril of his life, he is bound to obey. The 
soldier has no will of his own;-he cannot question or even 
know the source from which the authority or hia otlicer pro- 
ceede, much less its validuy; his only duty is implicit obedi- 
dience; while he obeys, his will was no free-agency, Heis in 
the hands of his officer as passive as is his musket in his 
own hands; be kills without malice and without erme. The 
guilt, if any, rests on those above, You protect the wile, who 
acts on the command of her husband, andexecute the soldier 
who acis in obedience to a command which he is bound to 
obey. The place where the act is done can make no differ. 
ence. The soldier cannot judge of the relations of nations; he 
cannot know whether war be legalor illegal—whether his act 
is in violation of the Jaws ef nations; he cannot Judge of the 
rights of neutral nations; he is bound to go wheresoever, and 
todo -hatsvever, he is commanded in the line of military duty 
to do; and in whaisvever beso shall do, he is, by the wage of civi- 
lized nations, proterted from personal resy:onsib Sauvage 
nations may make a slave of the captive, or bura him at the 
stake. But itis believed ihat, among civilized nations, no in- 
stance can be found of taking personal vengeance on a soldier 
for any actilone by the command of his superior officer—espe- 
cially when the command was authorized by the constit 
authority—however much that command may have been in 
self a violation of the law of nations? What it may be 

peated, can the soldier know of the law of nations? His only 
Jaw is in the law of obedience. The decision of the court, 
then, is contrary to the first principles of humanity and justice, 

When to the actof McLeiu!, done in obedience to the com- 
mand of his superior officer, is added that the command. ema- 
nated from the commander-in-chief, and has been avowed as 
euch by the sovereign of his nation, every principle, not only of 
humanity and justice, but of honor, of national dignity, de- 
mands that we pass by the mere inszruuient, and place the re- 
sponsibility on the nation itself; that we should took to the na- 
tion which assumes the responsibility. ‘Fhe very atiempt to 
seek redress of a private soidier—of Alexander McLeod —tis de- 
grading the controversy from a qnestion ef the violation ofna- 
tional sovereignty to a question of personal sat tion for a 
felony, utterly inco ent with the honor and character of a 
great nation. Andwe may ald, “thatit can hardly be neres- 
sary to say that the American peopie, not distrusiful of their 
ability to redress public wrongs by public means, cannot desire 
the punishment ofiadividuals when the act complained of is de- 
elared to have been an actofthe Government itself.” 


; 


opposed to the principles of human 
ofthe nation, and to the feelings oF the Amer 
opposed to the laws of nations, as deduced from the ahy 
duties of all nations Whatis the duty of a nation, of every 
nation towardsits officers and soldiers ordered ona military ex- 
pedition? The answer is protection—protection at all hazards. 
Jf, then, it be the duty of every nation to protect its military 
forces for the execution of its arders, fullows itas a consequence 
that every nation must respect that principle of protection at 
alltimesand atall places. Whatever every nation is bound to 
do and to respect is the law of nations. The alternative is war. 
Bn this case the act of McLeod was donein the execution ofa mi- 


| litary expedition, ordered by the constituted authorities of Up- 
per Canada, and so avowed by the British Government. That 
Government has assumed it to be its duty to protect McLeod. 
The State of New York has assumed to punish him asa felon; 
and should that State attempt to punish bim asa felon, what 
willbe the measure of protection attempted by Great Britain? 
Any step towards it will either lead to war or be war itself. 
What should we have done if Spain, afier the execution of Am- 
brister and Arbuthnot, had seized the soldiers who hung them, 
and executed thcm as felons? The consequences that may 
follow from this attempt of the State of New York to interfere, 
ona subject belonging to the Intercourse between this nation 
and Great Britain, in violation of the Jaw of nations, strongly 
illustrates the propriety. and necessity of the constitutional 
submission of all questions relating “to the recognition and 
enforcement of the principles of public law to the General Go- 
vernment, f 

Ic is opposed to the usage of civilized nations. As a general 
principle adopted by the usages of nations, soldiers and sailors 
are not to be made personally responsible for any act done un- 
der the commission or flag of the military or naval force of the 
nation; but for ail acts done under either the nation is respon- 
sible. Itis believed that no case can be found within the last 
century in which ithas been attempted to depart from this rule 
—tocharge upon an individual the responsibility that rests on his 
sovereign. ‘The following extract, Hlustrative of this principle, 
is taken from Courtenay’s Review of Wheaton’s Elements of 
International Law: 

“Phe casc of piracy illustrates the customary law ofnations, 
which in this case has been transfused into the municipal law 
of civilized nationsin general. By this, without doubt, the of- 
feoce technically called piracy is not committed when the com- 
mander of a vessel, regularly commissionad by his sovereign, 
commits a violence on the seas, though not commissioned to do 
that particular act. Itis not the personal offence of piracy that 
is committed, batapublic injury isdone by cne State against 
another, anthorizing remonsirance; and if punishment be not 
inflicted, or redress obtained, reprisals of war; and this arrange- 
ment is probabably conducive to peace . If a State extended iis 
protection to its Jawless subjects, committing violence out of 
its local jurisdiction, there wontd be endless disputes with other 
States, and probably a great delay of justice. On the other 
hand, ifjan officer, duly commissioned in war by one State, 
were to be punished by another for exceeding or deviating from 
the purport of his commission, the commissioning power 
could not be expected to rest satisfied with the judgment of the 
foreign court, on the construction or execution of its own com- 
mission, and the dispute which must necessarily occur be- 
tween the two powers would be embarrassed by a questionable 
punishment, in addition to the original cause of complaint.” 
(British and Foreign Review, vol. xi, p. 158.) 

The opinion of the court is equally opposed to the laws of 
nations, as held by publicjurists. The case, as stated by the 
court, is— 

“That the Niagara frontier was ina state of war against the 
contiguous province of Upper Canada; that the homicide was 
committed by McLeod, a British subject, ifat all, as one ofa 
millitery invading expedition to destroy the boat Caroline; ihat 
the expedition crosselour boundary, sought the Caroline at 
her moorings at Schlosser, and there set fire to her, and burned 
her, and killed Durfee, oae of our citizens.” 

It is to be understood that Schlosser was on the frontier 
mentioned, and that Durfee was killed in the attack on the 
Caroline. : 

On this statement itis admitted that way infact then existed 
between the frontierat Schlosser and Upper Canada; and it fol- 
| lowa, as a neces ary consequence, that the attack on the Caro- 
i line wasan aci in that war. aud in itselfan act of war. Yet it 


is said it mast bea public war between Great Britain and the 
United States; and in support of this is cited 1 Wood’s Law of 
Nations, 294: 

“Although Tam aware there is great authority to the contrary, 
ye: it is, on the whole, settled, that no private hostilities, how- 
ever general or however just, will constitute what is called a 
legitimate and public state of war.” 

But haw can an act of hostility, done by the command of the 
sovereign, be deerned private hostility? And why is it neces- 
sary that there should be a publie state of war? And why, to 
constitute war, should the agreement of both nations he neces- 
sary? And, Ja if there be public war in fact, why should 
inquiry be m into its legitimacy for the purpose of deter. 
miniog the responsibility of a soldier, acting under the order of 
his sovereign? 

The next case cited by the court (1 Blackstone’s Commenta- 
ries, 207) shows clearly what is meant by acts of private 
hostility, viz: acts done without the authority of the sovereign: 

“So far, indeed, has my Lord Coke carried the point, that he 
į hotus if all the subjects of the king were to make war upon ano- 
ther country in league with it, it would be no breach of the 
league between the two countries.” i 

But how would the c ind if the king should order but a 
er country—to burn a city? 
The act would bean act of public war; though, if it were but a 
single act, it might not Constituie a public state of war. Tewould 
not be the less an act of war because it was not preceded by a 
declaration of war or be e the war was not at the time mu- 
yeroments. 

The nexi position is, that, to constuimte a public war, the act 
of hostility mus? be st the nation, and not inst a por- 
tion, a t only, though that part only were at war. Butihe 
United Sates compiain of the act as an act of hostility against 


the nation. And tt ad and gravamen of ihe com- 
plaint, Lf itbe admitted, as stated by the Couri, that th 
Her at Schlos was then at war with Upper C 


being at war, that the attack ci 
onthe enemy, aad ust a xi 


ukine was only 5 
invasion of the territory a 
t is thisbuta full j 
? And, in any vi 


what has this to do with (ae personal responsibilities of a pri- 


vate soldier? A st whomsrever the act of hostitity 
was directed. it was still an act cone by the commands of 
the sovereign. Inthe first instance it was done by the consti- 
tuted antheriiies of Upper Cana ‘a: and that order has since 
heen acknowledged by the Crown. The efect is the same as if 
it had been done under a royal order. Wither., however, would 
be a sufficientauthorivy for the prowetionef McLeod. 

_ The next position of the Court is. chat “to warrant the destruc- 
tion of property or the taking of life on the ground of public 
war, it must be what is calied lawful war, by the law of nations 
a thing which Can never exist without the actual concurrence 
ofthe war-making power, which on the part of the United 


W- 


States is Congres; and on the part of England the Queen;” 


` which, as is admitted, “may be publicly declared or carried on 


by, commission, such as letters of marque, military orders, or 
any other authority emanating from the Executive”? Bur 
what is lawful war? It does-not relate to the cause of war, 
but to the object and to the authority by which it is un- 
dertaken. By the term lawful war is not meant a solemn 
and formal war is not meant a solemn and formal war 
only, but comprehends every cescription of war, except 
hostile expeditions set.on foot for the purpose of plun- 
der and pillage, without any apparent just cause. | And the 
reason why these, when carried cn by the authority of the sove- 
reign, are said to be unlawful wars, is, that such nations are 
considered as barbarian, and not. within the pale of the law of 
nations applicable to the civilized world. Such are the Cor- 
sair wars of Africa; nor do any of the examples cited apply to 
civilized nations. 

Rutherford, B. ii.9.s 10: “If one nation seize the goods of 
another nation by force, upon account of some damages, dc, 
such contentions by force are reprisals. ‘here may be like- 
wise oiher acts of hostility between two nations, which do not 
properly come under the name of reprisals, such as besieging 
each other’s towns or,the sinking each cther’s fleets, whiist the 
nations are in other respects at peace with each other. These 
are public wars, because nations are the contending parues, 
Gut as they are confined to some particular object, they are of 
the imperfect sort.” 

Vattel, B. iil. c. 4, s. 67: “A war, Jawful and in form, is care- 
fully to be distinguished from an unlawful war, entered into 
without any form, or rather, from’ those incursions which are 
committed either without lawful authority or apparent cause, 
as likewise without formalities, and only tor havoc aud pillage. 
Grotius, B. jii. c. 3, relates several instances of the latter; such 
were wars of the Grandes campagnies, which had assembled 
in France during the war with the English; armies of banditti 
which ranged about Europe purely for spoil and plunder. Such 
were the cruisesof the Filbustiers, without commiesions, in 
time of peace; and such in general are the depredations of pi- 
rates. To the same class belong almost all the expeditions of 
the African corsairs, though authorized by a sovereign; they 
being founded on no apparent just cause, and whose sole 
motive is the avidity of captures, I say these two sorts of 
wars, lawful and unlawful, are to be carefully distinguished; 
theil effecis and the rights arising from them being very dif- 
ferent. . 

Thus Vattel divides all the hostile collisions of nations into 
“two sorts of wars;” the one without apparent just canse and 
for havoc and piliage; and all that do not come under this head 
being of the other sort. The first. he calls unlawful way; the 
second lawful war. Admitting, for the sake of the argument, 
that this authority, in its fullest extent, appliesto the hostile 
acts of civilized nations, what, it is asked, is the impunity 
which belongs to soldiers engaged in lawful war by the com- 
mand of the sovereign? Vattel, (b. iii, c. 5, § 187,) speaking of 
& war which is unjust on the part of the sovereign who makes 
it, but lawful because not undertaken without apparent just 
cause, and for havoc and pillage, says: 

“ But as to the reparation of any damage, are the military, the 
general officers, and soldiers, obliged, in consequence, to repair 
the injuries which they have done, not of thelr own wiil, bat 
as instruments in the hands of their sovereign?” “It is the 
duty of subjects to suppose the orders of the sovereign just and 
wise, &c, When, therefore, they have lent their assistance in 
a war which is afterwards found to be unjust, the sovereign 
alone is guilty. He alone is bound to repair the injuries, The 
subjects, and particularly the military, are innocent; they have 
acted only from a necessary obedience.” “ Government would 
be impracticable, ifevery one of its instruments were to weigh 
its commands, and thoroughly canvass their justice before he 
obeyed them,” And (b, iti, c. 4, $ 68:) “ Nothing of all this 
takes place in a war void of form, and unlawful, more properly 
called robbery, being undertaken without right, without so 
much asapparent cause. It can be productive of no lawful 
effect, nor give any right to the author of it A nation atlacked 
by such sort of enemics is not under any obligation to observe 
towards them the rules of war in form, and may treat them as 
robbers.” 

Thus we have two sorts of wars, “lawful” and “unlaw- 
ful”? carried by Vattel to their consequence. The same impu-, 
nity isal-o maintained by Ruther forth, (book ii, chap, ix, § 15.) 

“The members ofa civil society are obliged in general, and 
those members who bave engaged themselves in the military 
service of it are obliged in particular to take up arms to fight 
for it at the command of the constitutional governors in defence 
and snpport of ils rights against its enemies from without.” “In 
consequence of the general consent of mankind to consider na- 
tions as collective persons, whatsoever is done by the members 
ofa nation at the command of the public, or of the constitu: 
tional governors, who speak the sense of the public, is the act 
of the nation; and if the act is uujust, the guilt, in view of the 
law of nations, is chargeable upon the nation, and not upon the 
individual members.” “Grotius confines the external lawful- 
ness of what is done in war, which is internally unjust, tò eolemn 
warsonly, where thisexternal lawfulness in respect to the mem- 
bers of civil society extends to public wars of the imperfec: sort, 
to acts of reprisals and to other acts ofhestiity. By giving the 
name of public war to reprisais or cther acts of hostility, which 
fall short of solemn wars, { suppose the reprisals to be made, or 
the acts of hostility to he committed, by the authority ofa na- 
tion, though it has not solemnly declared war. For, if the mem- 
bers of the nation make reprisals or commit acts of hestilivy 
without being thus authorized, they are not under the law of 
nations; as they act separately by their own will so they are 
separately accountable to the nation against which they act.” 
S18, “fhe only effectof a declaration of war is that it makes 
the war a general one, ora war of one whole nation against’ 
another whole nation; white the imperfect sorts of war, s 
as reprisais or acts of hostility, are partial, or are eon 
parusular persons or places,” Speaking of public war 
if, by the parties concerned in the war, we mean ni 
neither the reason of the thing nor the common practice of 
nations will give them any other impunity,” “where war has 
been declared in the less solemn kinds of public war which 
are made without a previous declaration; “for in the Jess 


_ solemn Kinds of war what the members do who act under the 


particular direction and authority of their nation is by the law 
of nations no personal crime in them; they cannot, therefore, 
be punished consistently with this law for any act in which it 
ee them only asthe instruments or the nation as the 
gent, 


‘These principles apply to the case of McLeod, and entitly 
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him to impunity. The attack on the Caroline was an act of 
nositiity against the United States, committed by the military 
forces of Great Britain, acting under the particular direction 
and authority of that nation. The apparent cause of the act 
of hostilky was fhe apparent hostile attitude of the Caroline; 
it was undertaken to prevent apprehended danger of further 
acis of hostility, and not for the purpose of havoc aud plun- 


der. MoLecd acted under thi mediate command of his su- 
perior cificer, who acted under the order of the constituted au- 
thorities. The nation was the agent-BicLecd the insiru- 
ment. i 


'The passage so often cited from Vattel (book ii. chap. vi. $ 
74, 76) is applicable only to the acts of individuals, as sas 
sins, incendiaries, and robbers,” and not to acts of -hosti 
the public (arce, by order of the constituted authorities, and 
avowed by the sovereign. 

873. “However, as it is impossible for the best regulated 
Siate or for the most vigilant or absolute sovereign to model at 
his pleasure the actions of his subjects, anil to confine them on 
every occasion to the most exact obedience, it would be unjust 
to impute co the nation or the sovereign every fault committed 
by the ciizens. We ought not, then, to say, in general, that we 
have received an injury from a nation because we bave receiv: 
ed it (rom one of its members, 


$73. Bat if a nation or its chief 
approves and ratifies the act of the individual, itthen becomes 
a public concern, (son propre offaire;) and the injured party 
ig to consider the nation as the real author of thetinjury, of 
which the citizen was perhaps only the instrument. $75. if 
the offended State has in her pewer the individual who has 
done the injury, she may, Without seruple, bring him io justice 
and punish him. Ifbe has escaped, and returned to hisown 
country, she ought to apply to bis sovereign to have justice 
done inthe case.” Aud what justice? “876 ‘Yo compel the 
tran ssorto make reparation for the damage or injury, if 
po jorto inflict upon him an exemplary pavishment; or 
finally to deliver him up to the offended State, to be there 
brought to justice. ‘This is pretty generally observed with 
respect to great great crimes which are equally contrary, to 
the Jaws andafely of all nations. Assassins, incendiaries, 
and robbers are seized every where, and'àre delivered up to 
justice.” 
Toe British Government made to this Government the avuw- 
althat the hostile act was done in obedience to the orders of its 
constituted authorities. Had the case stopped here McLeod 
was entitled to the impunity claimed ‘That avowal was con- 
clusive evidence of the tacito our Government. H contested, it 
can only be sottied by war. ‘That avowal was received by our 
Government without question of its uth; and not being ques- 
tioned, its truth was admitted, The fact ayowed is (hen incon» 
testabiy established; and the records of the Siate Department 
are conclusive evidence; and itis the only evidence admissible 
ina court of law. 

laskturn ve. Thompson, 15 Bast 81-90, cited by the court, 
“That it belongs to the Governmentof the country to Geterunne 
in what relation of peace or war, any other country stands to- 
wards iG and that it would be unsafe for courts of justice totake 
upon them, without that authority, to decide Upon these rela- 
tions. But when the Crown has decided upon the relations of 
peace or war in which another country stands to it, there is an 
end of the question.” 

This principle applies to all our relations with foreign nations. 
For all purposes of negotiation, short of declaring war and 
making a treaty, the intercourse with foreign nations in com- 
muted to the Executive. Its acts are the acts of the nation. 
The Executives of boih nations have agreed that the act of hos- 
tility was committed by order of the constituied: authorities of 
Great Britain; and for which that nation alone is responsible. 
Thus the character of the act isso far cettled as to constitute it 
a subject of controversy between the two nations alone. And 
of this the record of the Department of State is conciusive evi- 
gence. 

These principles seem not to have entered into the considera- 
tion of the court. Instead of regardiag the records ef the De- 
partment of State aa conclusiveevidence of the state of our rela- 
tions with Great Britain on the subject, they seem to have con- 
sicered the whole as resting en puis. 
he acts. of the two Governments it was settled that Me- 
as not by the law of nations respons! ple, and, under that 

tit was the duty of the nation to liberate him from his 
imprisonment, it wae the duty of the Executive to endeavor by 
all proper means to obtain his release. , 

Had the quastion been pending inthe court of the United 
res, it would have been Within the immediate control of the 
Execuuve. le might ot once a liberated bya noke 
prosequi, or by a pardon. But, be eed under the 
authority of a State, over which the E 


cutive had no conirol, 
all that it could do was, by all proper means to seek his release 
in due course of law. 

And this it was boundto do, The duty rests on the nation. 
The detention of McLeod wasa violation of the Jaw et nations; 
and for which, though the act of a Stare, the nation was respon- 
gible, No relations exist between foreign nations and the 
tates. For rediess of national wrongs, whether from States or 
individuais, foreign nations look to the United States alone. 
Under this responsibility, the Executive was baund to take 
upor itself the charge of procuring the release of McLeod by re- 
course to the Jaws, Being responsible for that release, they 
were bound to take the case into their own hands. 

The proceeding the most expeditions as well as proper w 
writ of hadeas corpus before the Saprene fonet of New York; 
and in case of a refusal to discharge. (0 Carry, the case by a writ 
of error to the Supreme Court of Errors of the State; and, if 
necessary, by a writof error from the judgment of that court to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. This was the course 
proposed. , 

The defence might also have been made bya plea to the ju- 
risdiction of the court before which he was to be tried, or given 
in evidence on the trial before the jury, and carriedin like 
manner ie the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Ineither of thethree modes, the records of the State Depart- 
ment, as matter of law, would entitle him toa discharge ur 
acquittal. $ 

in atempting 


a 


his discharge, the Executive waa but, perform- 
ing its duty t> the nation; indomg which, however, it had no 
right to proceed against thewill of McLeod. If he should 
_ choose to submit himself to the jurisdiction of the court, he had 
a perfect right so-to do; and, from the moment he should choose 
soto do, ic is questionable whether this Government would not 
be discharged trom the duty of farther proceeding Jn his be- 
half, and of all responsibility to the British Government for his 
personal safecy—whether whatever of harm should thereafter 
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peiall him be not the result of his own voluntary act. Ttis un- 
derstood that he has submitted to take his trial, under tite con- 
fident expectation of an acquittal. Whatever may te the re- 
sult of the trial, must he not abide it? 

1 will close these remarks by giving a summary of the prin- 
ciples upon which the case of McLeud and the course pursued 


ictinn orali questions appertaining to our relations 
and intercourse With foreign nations belongs exclasively i0. the’ 
General Government. ‘So the President belong ail negotiations, 
including the “recognition and enforcement of te law of na- 
tions.” resident, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, the final adjustment of all national controversies; and to 
Congress the witimaie remedy, when negotiations fail, of ce- 
claring war. The acts of each branch of the Government are 
the acta of the nation, and, os the supreme law of the land, bind- 
ing on the judicial tribunals of the Siates and of the nation; and 
of those acts the records of each branch of (he Government is 
conclusive evidence. 

That every act of hostility committed by the public force of a 
nation, by the command of its constituted authorities, and so 
avowed by the nation, upon the territory of another nation, 
whether that act be ir f public and lawful war. orimperfect 
war, or ay act of war of any sort, or a mere act of ho 1y, it is 
the act of the nation only, and for which, by the Jaw and usage 
of nations, the nation alone is responsible. That ssidiers, who 
are part of that public force, are not personally responsible in 
any judicial tribunal; and the making them so responsible is a 
violation of the law ofnations, for which the nation itself js re- 
sponsible; an?, on the grounds of that reaporsibility, it was the 
duty of the Executive to endeavor to precure his release in due 
course of Jaw; and they have thus far performed their duty. 


SPEECH OF MR. McKEON, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In the House of Represent August 4, 1641— 
On ibe United States Fiscal Bank bill. 
The Elouse being in Committee of the Whole 
on the bill to incorporate the subseribers to the 
Fiscal Bank of the United States— 


Mr McKEON remarked that, with feelings of 
deep mortification, he rose to addréss the members 
of the committee. He felt that he was addressing 
them under a rule adopted by a majority of this 
House, which evinced their dispositien to oppress 
the minority, to stifle debate, and to deprive the 
country of the means of beieg informed, through 
the debates in this House, of the dangerous meas- 
ures which were now proposed to be carried, You 
have (said Mr. McK.) your rule which doles out 
to each representative his sixty minutes. To-day 
you have adopted a resolution, ihat within forty- 
eight hours the question on this bill, which in- 
volves one of the most momentous questions ever 
presented to the consideration of the American 
people, shall be taken. Under your rules, we of 
the minority can have no opportunity of offering 
amendments, and placing on the records of this 
House our opinions by our votes. You have dis- 
charged every member from responsibility to bis 
constituents, and substituted the responsibility of 
party. Already members excuse themselves be- 
fore the country, under the plea of the allegiance 
they owe their party, demanding the sacrifice of 
their respective constitacnis 

[Here Mr. Mell. was called to order, on the 
ground that bis remarks were irrelevant The 
point of order was waived.] 

Lam accustomed to these calls to order. Itis 
when wholesome truths are told that these cal]sare 
most frequent. Allow me to suggest to cendemen 
who make these cails that they diminish the few 
moments which the charity of the majority has af- 
forded us for debate. We are alrendy ‘cabined, 
cribbed, confined” sufficiently by gag rules, to pre- 
vent our déing much harm, and the brief moments 
given us onght not to be fr ered away by calls to 
order. Let me tell gentlemen that, in their dispo- 
sition to trample on the rights of the minority, 
they have roused a spirit not likely to promote the 
interests of the party now in power. “To me, per- 
sonally, your hour rule brings no regr Fer a 
my purposes, it is suficient; bat PT revolt against 
the principle of despotism which lurks within the 
resolution. I revolt at your system, whi 
day may allot to me sixty muimies, a 
next reduce me tosix, Tiis beta qnestion of ex- 
pediency, of discretion in ü majority; and the 
minority on this floor can only debate so long as 
the will of the majority may permit us. The rep- 
resentatives of freemen are reduced to the condi- 
tion of slaves, mute at the command of ibeir mas- 
ters. Where are those denunciations against op- 
pression made by many of the present majority, 
with which this hall resounded when we were m 
power? The history of parties in this country 
can disclose no act, no resolution, no rule, equal 
in power of oppression to those en rried out by the 
majority at this session. Where is your devotion 
to the constitution? You would not reject aboli- 
tion petitions, because the constitution guarantied 


eis. 


nay the 


the right of petition; and yet freedom of speech is 
guarantied in the very same instrument—ay, in 
che very same article of the constitution which pro» 
tects the right of petition and the freedom of the 
press. That article proclaims that Congress shall 
make no law “abridging the freedom of speech or 
of the press;” and yet, in violation of the spirit 
of that declaration, you dictate terms on which 
the people’s representatives may address this 
House. It is the fis instrument of legislative 
proceeding to hurry through the measure you have 
offered for our consideration. You have estab- 
lished a precedent which the enemies of popular 
government will hail with exultation. You have 
invented a most efficient engine to stifle discus- 
sion. Under this despotic regime, what kind of 
an opportunity have we of presenting our objec- 
tions to the bill now under consideration? How 
can we find lime to discuss the constitutional ques- 
tion involved in this measure ? 

I cannot, however, concur in the opinion ex- 
pressed in the report of the committee made to the 
Senate and Jaid on our tables,—that it ought to be 
considered a settled question. That report says 
that the question is settled “ by the approbation of 
the people.” So far as I can gather any know- 
ledge of the will of the people, they have decided 
against à bank whenever that question has. been. . 
presented to their consideration. The report also 
states the question to be settled. by the authority of 
the Legislature, by the sanction of the Executive, 
and by the solemn adjudication of the Judiciary. 
‘The precedents to be found in the conduct of the 
legislative and executive branches of the Govern- 
ment furnish authorities against, as well as in fa- 
vor of the measure. Then we are referred to the 
Judiciary. Ol the binding authority of the Judi- 
ejary, I can only refer the committee to the fol- 
lowing extract from the report of Mr. McDuffie, 
made some years since to this House: 

“ The committee beg to be distinctly understood 
as utterly disclainsing the idea of ascribing to the 
decision of any or of all the departments of the 
Government upon a great constitutional .question 
the binding authority which belongs to judicial 
precedents in cases of mere private right, depend- 
ing npon the construction of the ordinary acts of 
the Legislature. No length of prescription or 
concurrence of authority can consecrate the usur- 
pation of powers subversive of public liberty and 
destructive of public happiness.” 

The constitutional question never has been set- 
tled so as to preclude us from questioning the pow- 
er; and I might add, never will be. Called upon 
as we are on this occasion. in what manner should 
the friends of the constitution act? It cannot be 
denied that the express power to grant an incor- 
poration like the one proposed in this bill, is not 
to be found in the constitution, Ils existence de- 
pends on something vague and indefinite. From 
the time of the creation of the first Bank. of the 
United States to the present moment, the ques- 
tion of constitutional power has been agitated, and. 
yet remains undetermined, and, as it has been 
well termed, is a vagrant power. Will, then, the 
friends of the constitution,—and I address myself 
now to my southern frieuds who claim to belong 
to a straighter sect than we of the norih,—exercise 
a doubiful power—doubifal at best ; assume an 
authoriiy ques@oned by a laige portion of this re- 
public; and thereby inilict a most fatal wound on 
the constitution? Will not their devotion to that 
sacred instrument prompt them to abstain from 
laving violent hands on thai ark of our covenant % 
Will not self-interest prompt them to not enlarge 
by implication the powers of the constitution? 
An opening once made in that battlement, behind 
which southern righis lie entrenched, who will— 
who can resist the mighty hordes rushing in, fired 
with fanatie zeal? Ought not patriotism to an- 
imate all, from every section of the Union, in re- 
fusing the exercise of a doubiful power, when that 
doubtful power carr with it such gigantic and 
dangerous consequences as have been presented to 
us by some of the purest patriots who have devoted 
their lives to the service of their eouniry and 
mankind ? 

We have heen assured that this bank is called for 
by public sentiment. Where are the evidences of 
that sentiment? Where are the opinions of the 
people, expressed in the elections for members of 
this body 2 How few can declare, like the gentle- 
man from Virginia, (Mr. Sruarr,) that the ques- 


‘tion was distinctly presented to his constituents! 


That gentleman certainly can, with perfect security 
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give this bill his support. In our section of „the 
country, the present administration party avoided 
such an issue. Where are the resolutions or in- 
structions of Legislatures? In the State of New 
York both branches of the Legislature were of the 
present administration party ; but they adopted no 
resolutions on the subject. Resolutions were in- 
troduced into one branch, but. they never reached 
this Capitol. The friends of the bank could not 
obtain a majority in favor of the measure. So far 
as the Executive has spoken, we may gather from 
his message what his upiniow is of popular senti- 
ment since the expiration of the charter of the late 
Bank of the United States.: The Executive says— 

“ The charter of the Bank of the. United Slates 
expired by its own limitations in 1836. An effort 
was made to renew it, which received the sanction 
of the two Houses of Congress; but the then Presi- 
‘dent of the United States exercised his veto power, 
and the measure was defeated. A regard to truth 
requires me to say that the President was fully sus- 
tained in the course he had taken by the popular 
voice. His successor in the chair of state unquali- 
fiedly pronounced his opposition to any new charter 
of a similar institution; and not only the popular 
election which brought him into power, but the 
elections through much of his term, seemed clearly 
to indicate a concurrence with him in sentiment on 
the part of the people.” 

Doesthe Executive say thatthere was any declara- 
tion made by the people in favor of a Bank of the 
United States? By no means. He tells you dis. 
tincily, that although the people condemned, in his 
opinion, the sub-treasury, yet he had no means of 
ascertaining what their wishes were in relation to 
the mode of keeping the public moneys. Had he 
any unequivocal evidence that they desired a bank, 
as the friends of the measure insist evidences were 
given, would not thesame truth-loving voice which 
proclaimed that General Jackson and his immediate 
Successor were sustained in their opposition to a 
bank, have declared the unequivocal sentiments of 
the American people to their representatives? 
These evidences were wanting to satisfy the Ex- 
ecutive; and to the absence of these lighis may be 
attributed the Executive's silence, 

In vain have the opponents of the measure ap- 
pealed to its friends to await the action of the peo- 
ple; to postpone the consideration of the question 
until it can be fairly presented, and the decision of 
the people unequivocally expressed. What conld 
be more just? We are forced to immediate ac- 
tion, An extraordinary session of Congress is 
called. Amidst the shouts of a victorious party, 
flushed with triumph and mad with their success, 
legislation is demanded. On the’ swollen tide of 
popular excitement, this. measure is to be hurried 
through, and to be fastened on the country. In the 
hot haste. with which it is brought forward, it is 
presented here a fraud on the constitation, a frand 
on the friends of a bank—mais-shapen, deformed ; 
and while it is calculated to provoke the animosity 
of its opponents, it receives the support of its friends 
rather from necessity than from any affection they 
bear to this new-born monster. 

Let us examine some of the features of the bill, 
Are they such as are desired by the friends of such 
an institution? You have established the main 
bank at Washington, in the District of Columbia. 
Inquire of a merchant, a financier-any man hav- 
ing knowledge of points of fiaance—where it should 
be located; and he never would dream of this city. 
The bank is to be the handmaid of commerce—the 
regulator of exchange—the great foontain-head of 
commercial matters ; and its natural location mast 
be that point “where merchants most do congregate.” 
What would bethought of a proposition for placing 
the Bank of England at one of the extremities of 
that island? What of a proposition tor planting 
the Bank of France at Marseilles, or any humble 
port of that kingdom? It would be considered the 
wildest folly. And yet it is proposed to place in 
this city, whose commerce is. very limited, an in- 
stitution with millions of capital, to direct the mon- 
etary affairs of this Union! I may be told that the 
facilities of travel are very great between this place 
and New York. Do gentlemen remember that 
every minute of time in the management of such 
an institution is most precious? The Bank of En- 
gland was saved from destruction by twenty-four 
hours’ notice on one occasion. In the other end of 
the Capitol, a distinguished Senator (Mr. Caiuoun) 
proposed New Orleans as the point of location. 
That was voted down by the friends of the measure. 
The same fate would follow a proposition to insert 


New York. And yet that is the point which one 
of the ablest writers on this subject fixes upon. He 
insists that “ the regulator of the national currency 
and the equalizer of- its exchanges should there sit, 
where the currency is in truth measured and its 
exchanges equalized; at the poimt where the two 
extremes meet, of foreign and domestic exchange ; 
that point of contact where they are to be made, by 
coacting, te sympathize with each other.” He then 
adds: “ He who supposes that he ‘thinks otherwise 
deceives himself,—he does not think, but dream ; 
for he dreams that it is a matter of doubt whether 
the steersman should stand at the wheelor the 
windlass; he doubts whether he who holds the 
reins had better sit on the box or in the basket; he 
doubts whether the engineer of a railroad train 
should ride on the locomotive or in one of the pas- 
senger coaches; for all these are but exemplifica- 
tions of the same absurdity—all equivalent to sup- 
posing that the national regulator of the currency 
should be placed anywhere but where in fact the 
currency is regulated—in the city of New York. 
It is a case, in short, we again say, not of choice, 
but of necessity.” 

Am I not justified in saying that this location is 
a fraud on the friends of the measure? If located 
here, the bank must struggle against the natural 
current of business, and be subject to difficulties, 
But why was it fixed here? The answer is ever 
ready,—to quiet the conscientious scruples of con- 
stitutional opponents of the measure. lt isintended 
to evade the constitution. Under the power to le- 
gislate for the District of Columbia, is found a germ 
of the most alarming species of consolidation. 
There are those who are anxious to establish a bank, 
who have, aflér years of search and patient inguiry 
to discover the power in the constitution to locate 
the institution, at length settled down on this Dis- 
trict, and “ within this magic circle” found that 
fuleram which Archimedes would have sought in 
vain. The friends of the present bill refer us to the 
following provision of the constitution, under which 
they propose to act: 

“Vo exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever, over such district (not exceeding ten 
miles square) as may, by cession of particular 
States, and the acceptance of Congress, become the 
seat of the Government of the United States; and 
to exercise like authority over all places purchased 
by the consent of the Legislature of the State in 
which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, 
magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful 


buildings.” 


What would the framers of the constitution think 
of the ingenuity of their descendants in discovering 
in this section power to organize a Bank of the 
United States, and intended for the exercise of its 


| functions over the whole territory of the Union 2 


What were the objects of the authors of the consti- 
tulion in framing this provision? We all know, 
from the history of the country, that the object of 
the fathers of the constitution was to give to Con- 
gress 3 piace where it would be free from interrup- 
tion. This district of ten miles square was to be 
the spot whereon Congress was ta legislate,—in 
the first place, for the general purposes necessary 
to its occupancy as a seat of Government; and, 
secondly, for local purposes of municipal legislation, 
The right to establish banks in the District is an 
incident to the municipal authority of Congress. 
The right to establish a bank for ‘the purpose of 
controlling the currency and business of the States, 
if it exists at all, exists as much without as within 
the District. To deny that Congress has this right 
in form, and yet claim it as an incident tothe power 
of municipal legislation in the District,—to deny 
that Congress has the right to establish a bank to 
contro! the business and currency of the States, 
and yet claim, under the District power, a right to 
establish a bank, not for the purposes of the District, 
but to control the business and currency of the 
States—if not a dishonest evasion, is a gross absurd- 
ity. By way of proving the ridiculous character 
of the whole transaction, the District bank is de- 
nied the privilege of discounting for merchants 
and traders in the District. Its action within the 
District is crippled; while the moment it crosses 
the District line, from which it claims its existence, 
its power expands. -At every step of this investi. 
gation, the frail tenure by which these constitutional 
doubters hold is apparent. Why do they confine 
themselves to the District of Columbia 2 They 
have, under their reading of the constitution, other 
places for locating their favorite but wandering 
institution, Let them not restrict themselves to 


the first part of the sentence. Let them read the 
latter part of the sentence of the constitutional pro- 
vision from which they derive their authcrity, and 
What will they find? Congress may not only ex. ` 
clusively legislate for this District, but shall ever. 
cise like authority overall forts, magazines, arsenals, 
dockyards, and other needful buildings, Why not 
locate the bank at Governer’s Island, in the bay of 
New York—at the navy yard, Brooklyn—or in 
any of the numberless places covered by this clause 
of the constitution? The very suggestion creates 
asmile; and yet it isnot more ridiculous than the 
provision under which this bank now is about to be 
established. The flimsy texture of the veil which 
is thrown around this measure cannot conceal from 
public gaze its misshapen features. Again I de- 
nounce it as a fraud on the constitution. 

After establishing the bank at Washington, the 
framers of this bill were at a loss in what manner 
to obtain a foothold for it in the several States. 
The original proposition of the Treasury Depart- 
ment suggested the propriety of obtaining the assent 
of the States before any branch should be introdu- 
ced. This was thrown aside, and the power asserted 
to locate branches wheresoever they might be 
deemed necessary in the opinion of the directors of 
the bank. We all know that an effect was made to 
reinstate the ‘Treasury projet, and that effort proved 
fruitless. Then came this section, of which I’ 
know not in what terms to speak. Its attempt to 
harmonize contradictions ;—its studied effort to 
respect the constitution, by using its language, and 
yet violating its spirit;—its disposition to pay due 
homage to the rights and sovereignties of the tates, 
and yet its absolute command to them of submis. 
sion ;—all stamp upon it the impress of fraud and 
of hypocrisy towards the States; while, at the same 
time, it carries within it the most fruitful means of 
corruption. I will read to you the section: 

“The directors of the said {corporation shall es- 
tablish one competent office of discount and depo- 
site in any State in which twothousand shares shall 
have been subscribed, or may be held, whenever, 
upon application of the Legislature of such Slate, 
Congress may by law require the same. And the 
said directors may also-establish one or more com- 
petent oflices of discount and eponite in any terri- 
tory or district of the United States, and in any 
State, with the assent of such State; and, when es- 
tablished, the said office or offices shall be only 
withdrawn or removed by the said directors, prior 
to the expiration of this charter, with the previous 
assent of Congress: Provided, in respect to any 
State which shall not, at the first session of the Le- 
gislature thereof held after the passage of this act, 
by resolution, or other usual legislative proceeding, 
unconditionally assent or dissent to the establish. 
ment of such office or offices within it, such assent 
of the said State shall be thereafter presumed : 
And provided, nevertheless, That whenever it shall 
become necessary and proper for carrying into exe- 
culion any of the powers granted by the constit u- 
tion, to establish an office or offices in any of the 
States whatever, and the establishment thereof shall 
be directed by law, it shall be the düty of the said 
directors to establish such office or offices accor- 
dingly.” 

Was there ever such an ingenious device? The 
expressions of assent and dissent with which the 
section is ornamented must sound strangely to 
members educated in the school which respects 
the rights. of the States of this Union. If the assent 
is given, a branch may be located in a State ; but 
if that State does not, within the next session after 
the passage of this act, dissent, a branch may also 
be located., That dissent must be shown in the 
usual legislative manner—by the united action of 
both legislative branches of the Government and 
the Executive. It is known to every member on 
this floor, that in New York the Senate of the State 
and the Executive claim to belong to the adminis- 
tration party of the Union. The probabilities are, 
thatat the nextsession of the Legislature there will be 
a majority in the House of Assembly opposed to 
any Bank of the United States. Suppose a resolu: 
tion of dissent be adopted in the House of Assembly, 
and be rejected by the Senate: your branch may 
come into New York, while a majority of the peo- 
ple of that State may be decidedly opposed to such 
proceeding. It seems tome this section is made for 
the very case. You are forcing on the State an in- 
stitution to which you have good reason for believ- 
ing she is utterly opposed. What can sucha course 
lead to, but collision, discord, and a tendency to a 
disruption of this Union? This section proposes 
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another degradation for the Siates. You put on 
the States the despotic gag which you have placed 
on the representatives of the people on this floor. 
You extend to the States the principle of your hour 
rule. You tell the States they must decide within 
a certain time—the neat session after the bill shall 
become & law—what course they intend to adopt, or 
they shall thereafter be’ debdrred from acion on 
ihe subject. The language of the section is to the 
several States, If you give your assent, it is well; 
if you dare to refuse it, you shall submit. Is this 
any thing but the language of a superior to an in- 
ferior? Does it not degrade the State into the 
condition of a vassal, and elevate the General Gov- 
ernment into the position of the master? Regard- 
ing it also as a source of corruption, it presents a 
most frightful aspect. The object of those who de- 
sire tointroduce abranchintoarefractory State could 
be accomplished by a variety of modes; and who can- 
hot see in this section strong inducements to oper- 
ate on several Legislatures of the Union? You 
will have hundreds of thousands of dollars placed 
in the hands of the officers of the bank, as we have 
already. seen, and expended by those officers, no 
one can tellin what manner; but Jeaving the im- 
pression that the grossest bribery and corruption of 
legislators have been perpetrated. You will have 
another account of $600,000 to be explained. Is 
this House willing to lend itself to a plan which 
bears within it such pollution, so well calculated to 
blast the American character, and degrade human- 
ity itself? For the cause of public morals, I call 
upon this committee to repudiate this dangerous and 
corrupting provision. f 

Under whose control is this institution to be 
placed? The control of nine directors; three of 
them selected by the President and Senate, the re- 
sidue by the corporators. Into the hands of this 
board will be. delivered the affairs of the bank. 
You propose to give them salaries. For what ser- 
vices? Not to superintend discounting and loans , 
for that is denied in this District, except tothe Gov- 
ernment, Your answer will be,—for the general 
superintendence of the whole machine, not only in 
the District, but in the States; to watch and direct 
the movements of each and every part. It needs 
no spirit of prophecy to declare that this board will 
become a political, not a financial board. Who will 
be these Government directors? Will they be mer- 
chants—financiers—men knowing the wants of 
commerce, the operations of trade, of currency ? 
Far from it. They will be selected from the crowd 
of noisy partisans, of famishing sycophants, who 
throng around the executive depariments--men 
who will point to their party services as evidences 
of their claims. You will have located here a ser- 
vile band, ready and willing to do the bidding of 
the Executive. You will connect the political and 
moneyed power of the country at this great centre, 
and wield a power which will hold within its grasp 
the existence of this Union—the interests commer- 
cial, manufacturing, and agricultural of its mil- 
lions of inhabitants. Mr. Appleton, in his pamphlet 
tells you that “a great central power over the cur- 
rency is the most tremendous which can be estab- 
lished. Without the assurance that it will be 
managed by men ‘free from the common imperfec- 
tions of our nature, we are safer without it.” How 
magnified must not that gigantic power become 
under your proposed directory! Let me state a 
case. These directors willbe selected from amongst 
political friends of the dominant party. 
have a commanding influence, from their politica] 
character, in the board. The very atmosphere of 
this city, in which their sessions will be held, is 
political. Their associates in the board will in 
lime become politicians; and then we may expect 
their operations to be framed for political purposes. 
Loans and favors have been already afforded to 


leading politicians, and with wonderful results. 


Can they not extend their favors into any section 
they please? In times of high political excitement, 
is it not natural to suppose they wil bring to bear 
their immense power in favor of their friends, and 
for the annihilation of their opponents? li can be 
done. It has been done; and will be done again. 
Are you desirous of throwing such power into the 
hands of any men? You give thetn power to raise 
or depress prices, by contracting or expanding 
issues—a power only surpassed by Omnipotence 
itself in the plenty or scarcity of our crops. I care 
not how pure men may be; the very temptation te 
which you subject them is sufficient to make ihe 
most stern integrity falter, if not yield. 

If this measure be a financial scheme, who have 


They will’ 


fiseal agent, 


advised the framers of this bill? We find that it 
is proposed to give the bank a capital of thirty mil- 
lions of dollars, with powér to increase it to twenty 
millions more. There is a portion of the mercan- 
tile community in the city of New York wedded to 
the plan of a national bany, who, since the presert 
plan has been suggested, have expressed their 
wishes that the capital of the institution should be, 
comparatively speaking, small. Mr. Appleton, of 
Boston, says: “ A bank of ten, or at the utmost 
fifteen millions of dollars capital, of which one- 
third might belong to the Government, appears to 
be amply sufficient for performing the fiscal opera- 
tions of the Government. It should be restricted 
within that sum.” Mr. Gallatin, who certainly 
ought to have weight with the majority of this 
House, from his high character as a financier, and 
from the responsibie trusts he has had conferred on 
him, states his opinion in his pamphlet on the cur- 
rency: 

“The danger of an abuse of the power which 
must necessarily be given, is increased in propor- 
tion to the magnitude of the capital. This should 
not be greater than is necessary for the object in- 
tended. The bank is not wanted in order to in- 
crease the amount of commercial accommodations. 
A small capital would suffice for its operations, in 
its character of fiscal agent of the Government. 
For the purpose of regulating, as far as practicable, 
the local currencies, it is not necessary that (at least 
at first) it should be extended beyond the great 
centres of commerce. The power hereafter, if 
found. requisite to increase the capital, might be 
reserved by Congress. A large capital is not 
wanted for the purpose of sustaining an adequate 
circulation; and this may be increased, without 
danger, beyond its ordinary limits, provided the 
amounts of loans and discounts be kept within nar- 
row bounds. The Bank of England, with a capital 
of fourteen millions sterling, sustains a circulation 
of atleast eighteen millions. The Bank of France, 
with a capital of sixty-eight millions of francs, 
(about thirteen millions of dollars,) has a cireula- 
tion of two hundred and forty millions, and gener- 
ally in its vaults two hundred and thirty millions 
of specie. It may be added, that, under existing 
circumstances, the plan may fail altogether, unless 
the amount required be moderate.* 

“Tis believed that a capital of fifteen millions 
of dollars, paid altogether in specie or in bank notes 
equivalent to specie, would be amply suficient, To 
this may be added, if deemed eligible, and to be 
viewed as an ultimate guarantee, five millions of 
dollars, in a five per cent. stock of the United 
States.” 

Reference is made by me to writers whose opin- 
ious, so far as known, are adverse to those of the 
party to which [am attached. Appeal is made to 
gentlemen who look upon this subject ina financial, 
not a political view; and their judgment condemns 
any proposition for the vast capital it is proposed to 
give this institution. The witnesses I introduce are 
candid enough to admit the danger of the vast 
machine now about tobe made, but wish, if possible, 
to curb its power for evil. ‘fhe majority of this 
House, however, casting aside all the results of 
knowledge and of experience, insist on adding to 
its powers, and thereby increasing the probabilities 
of its inflicting injuries on the country. That coun- 
try will be at a loss whether to condemn the wicked- 
ness or to deplore the ignorance of those who force 
upon it such measures. 

There is one view of this subject to which it may 
not be inexpedient to call the attention of the com- 
mittee. ‘This bill is intended to carry out the re- 
commendation of the Executive as to a suitable 
That agent, as I understand it, wasto 
facilitate the operations of the Treasury Depart- 
ment in the collectton and disbursement of ihe pub- 
lie revenues. The features of the institution estab- 
lished under an authority to create a fiscal agent, 
should be such only as are necessary to a fiscal 
agent. The powers to loan money, te receive in- 
dividual deposites, and to issue a currency for cir- 


culation in the transaction of private business, are 
unnecessary for that purpose. These po s are 
all in this bill; they are the ordinary banking pow- 


ers. You might insist on them under the right to 
reguiate the currency; they cannot be claimed-as 
an incident to the right to create a fiscal agent. If 


*“The views of the writer have in that respect been modi- 
fied since the year 1811, by observations abroad, by practical 


banking experience at home, and by the aberrations of the late. 


Bank of the United States.” 


you are making a government fiscal agent, give it 
no unnecessary powers. 

Time will not permit me to refer to all the pro- 
visions which have been incorporated into this bill 
for the purpose of. binding down administratots of 
the bank to a line of duty. Allyour regulations as 
to the amount of loans—of specie—against dealing 
in stocks—will prove ineffectual. Who that has 
read the history of banking in this country but is 
convinced that the restrictions which have been put 
by legislatures on those to whom charters have 
been granted have all been burst asunder? Need 
I refer to the volumes of legislative and judicial 
examinations to substantiate this declaration? 
Every member who hears me knows that there is 
scarcely a bank charter but has been violated in 
spirit by the ingenuity of jegal and pecuniary in- 
terest. Iplaceno faith in the power of Legislatures 
to create impediments, or raise barriers insurmount- 
able, by the skill and daring of those whose interest 
may dictate an opposite policy. You may pile up 
difficulties;—Alps on Alps may rise ;—there are 
Hannibals and Napoleons in finance as well as 
war; and with ease they cross your legislative Alps, 
and laugh to scorn your efforts to resist their victo- 
rious march. 

But, even after you have organized the bank, it 
is not so certain that the stock will be taken, Will 
foreign capitalists rush into this new scheme of a 
bank in the United States, after the denunciations 
of the British press against the manner in which 
banks have been managed in this country? Will 
capitalists seek investments in any portion of our 
banking institutions, denounced by the London 
‘Times as “a system of wholesale villany?” Will 
capitalists of our own country invest in an institu- 
tion which cannot afford them a greater interest for 
money than investments which are not so danger- 
ous, so experimental, so perfectly untried, as this 
new project? Capitalists will not trust this plan. 

The present bill is filled with imperfections, so 
far as results are sought to be produced by its au» 
thors. The objects of its framers are to regulate 
the currency, and to regulate the exchanges of the 
country. We are told that the experience of the 
old Bank of the United States triumphantly estab- 
lishes the advantage, for such purposes, ofa bank, 
Let us examine the operations of that institution. 
The bank in 1819 was compelled to contract its 
issues: business was prostrated, and the country in 
an agony of commercial distress. Again: the 
great regulator was not inert in producing the dis- 
astrous Limes of the year 1825, by the great expan- 
sion of its circulation for years previous, In 1832, 
the bank was not faultless. In 1834, we all know 
the situation of the nation. The contraction of the 
currency about tha period by the Bank of the 
United States must stamp its administrators as 
heartless experimenters on the fecling and interests 
of the people. At that time, they contracted the 
currency to force a recharter from Congress, by 
compelling the people, under pecuniary pressure, 
to demand its recharter. The friends of the bank 
saw the folly, if not the wickedness of the scheme ; 
andthe managers of the bank cut loose their chains, 
inflated the currency, and “contributed their full 
share in producing the speculations of 1835 and 
1836.” Since 1836, what has contributed so much 
to disturb the currency, and prevent specie pay~ 
ments by the banics of Pennsylvania and the South- 
ernand Western States, as the United States Bank ? 
—the present Bank of the United States—an institu- 
tion which, although it lost “the odor of nationality,” 
(in its late presideni’s language, “ beneficial nej- 
ther to the bank nor the Government,”) was de~ 
clared to be safer, slronger, and more prosperous, 
than it ever was. Its operations in disturbing the 
currency are matters of history. The times are 
not far distant. The facts are before ns. Is it the 
part of wise statesmen to reconstruct a new institu- 
tion, calculated to produce the same. disastrous 
resnits—the same ccnvulsing consequences to the 
trade and industry of the nation—as we know have 
resulted fromthe late institution 4 

The friends of a national bank desire its crea- 
tion for the purpose of regulating exchange! 
What is this exchange? It is the means of pay- 
ing debts due by one place to another. We know 
that exchange is generally in favor of New York, 
because that is the great point of commercial op- 
erations of this country. We know that, as be- 
tween us and Great Britain, the exchange is gen- 
erally in favor of London, the great commercial 
mart of the world. If all other things be equal, 
the natural rate of exchange will be the cost of 
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the transportation of gold or silver from one point 
to another, with the cost of insurance. Who 
would. propose to give an exclusive privilege to 
any set of mento carry gold and silver from one 
part to another.of the United States? Who would 
suggest an exclusive advantage, to be conferred on 
any body of men, to convey cotton from this coun- 
try to Great. Britain? Yet cotton operates most 
powerfully every day in regulating the exchange 
between this country and England. If we are in- 
debted to England, we must pay in something which 
her people want—let it be cotton or gold and silver. 
If one section of the Union is indebted to another, 
it must-pay in the same way—either in goods or 
gold-and silver. Internal or external trade regu- 
lates itself; and any attempt to settle balances in 
any other way than payment in cash or goods will 
be idle... The trouble in the exchanges arises now 
from the depreciation of some of the State curren- 
cies, What is the rate of exchange between New 
York and Boston 2—between New York and 
Charleston? Scarcely worth mentioning. What 
is it between New York and Philadelphia? It 
amounts to several per cent. Yet the distance 
between the cities of New York and Philadelphia 
is not so great as between the other named places. 
The secret is the difference in the value of the 
currencies of New York and Philadelphia. The 
former is a specie-paying banking system : the Jat- 
ter is in a state of suspension. Well has Mr. 
Appleton remarked, “ihere is no difficulty with 
the exchanges where the banks pay specie. ‘here 
lies the whole difficalty. Let that be reformed, 
and there will be no complaint on that score. 
The exchanges soon regulate themselves where 
the currency is uniform, as is the legal currency of 
the United States,” 

Let Congress make the bankrupt law applicable 
to corporations; let the people compel the banks to 
resume specie payments; and you will find the 
exchanges of. the Union soon Drought to their nat- 
ural level, and trade running into iis natural chan- 
nels. "There will be no necessity for your regula- 
tor, Trade, in harmony with the other great 
movements of nature, is regulated by certain laws 
which command obedience, and in silence. Ail 
your artificial rules—your legislation—end in con- 
fusion, in disturbing the natural action of the ele- 
ments of commerce. Any effort to regulate ex- 
change would be as idle as to attempt to check the 
ocean-tide in running beyond a certain point, or to 
regulate the winds of heaven. Relieve commerce 
from the artificial bonds which you are continually 
fastening upon her giant limbs) Ali she asks isto 
be secure in the possession of the resulig of ‘her in- 
dustry and her enterprise. Politicians may devise 
regulators lo disturb commerce; but merchants 
know too well the value of peace—of certainty 
in mercantile transactions-—-lo require at our 
hands one of the mest potent engines for agitating 
the trade of the county. j : 

This measure has beep called the erowning 
glory of the session. T denounce il as the crown- 
Ing outrage of that series of measures which the 
dominant party of the country insist on adopting. 
We have arrived at that point where the friends 
of a bank may begin to exalt. For years past, 
the supporters of a national bank have, with sin- 
gular devotion, bent all their energies to the ac- 
complishment of their desigus. ‘Through most 
difficult passes, and amidst the gloom and dark 
ness of despondency—almost of despair—they 
have ascended the perilous heights of politics. 
Morning has at lengih dawned upon them, bring- 
ing victory to theirstandard. From the mountain 
tops they- behold the giitlering minarets, the lofty 
domes, beneath which fie concealed the costly 
treasures so long the object of their hearts. But 
may not these bright visions pass away with the 
mists dissipated by the morning sun? These 
brilliant prospects way only be visible, to make 
their hearts soon sink within them as the visions 
fale from before their $ 

Through what dangers must not this bank pass? 
That a large body of the people, powerful in num- 
bers, indomitable in zeal, and resolute in their op. 
position to the measure, exists in the country, 
there is no question. A minority, such as existS 
on no other public question, cannot be denied by 
the most zealous advocates of the bill. ‘Phe oppo- 
nents of the bill rally under the cry of constitution- 
al rights, They point to the glaring violation of 
the principle of equal and exact justice which le- 
gislation should carry ont in the creation of an in- 
stitution imparting so great privileges to one class 
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| and denying them to another. ‘They -set before 
the country the grant of power dangerous to the 
purity of our elective franchise and the existence 
of our political institutions; and, m support of 


these arguments, they adduce the testimony of ; 


experience, in the uter annihilation of the pro- 
perty of widows and orphans in the last Bank of 
the United States. They point to that funereal 
pile where lie smouldering in ashes the rare and 
costly jewels of the rich, and the widow’s mite and 
the orphan’s pittance mingled in one. common ruin. 
Public and privaie morals corrupted—public faith 
violated—political corruption triumphant-—are the 
disgusting results which lie before us from the 
last creation of national wisdom. And while yet 
the curses, not only deep bat loud, of the plunder- 
ed forcigner, who will with proud contempt per- 


country’s name has been dishonored in these late 
transaciions,—while yet the agonizing cries of the 
widow and orphan, with poverty and all its attend- 
ant ills staring them in the face, are yet heaving 
around us,—we have ushered in a measure bear- 
ing a most striking resemblance to the bill char- 
tering the late bank. It comes with almost the 
same provisions. The last is the foundation of 
the present, But the past brings to you no regrets; 
the future holds out no terrors. With strange in- 
i fatuation you rush on to the consummation of your 
plans, and you have produced this rickety abortion 
—ithis illshapen bill. How zealously have its 
friends labored to constract this fragile craft. AN 
have been consulted in modelling this- vessel. 
Their consciences, their tastes, their skill, all have 
been yielded to. A plank has been taken out here, 
and a plank putin there, The vessel is ready for 
launching. Let her go. Nail her pirate flag to 
the mast, 

“Spread every thread of sail, 

Avd give her to the God of siorms, 

Tho lighting and the gale.” 

She floats upon-no summer tide, She is launch- 
ed upon an agitated sea, amidst the lurid glares of 
Hehining flashing from every point of the political 
horizon, and the thunders of an indignant people 
reverberating from every side “repeal” Down, 
down must she go, Her fate is inevitable. “Deep- 
er than ever plummet sounded” must she sink, car- 
rying with her all who have committed their for- 
tunes to her ill-fated deck, I know that this word 
repeal awakens the indignation of our political op- 
ponents. Iprodlaim it with the most perfect con- 
fidence in the approval of the doctrine by the peo- 
ple of this country. Tt asserfs their sovereignty, 
their power to control the legislation of the coun- 
iry; to correct the errors or the wrongs of those 
who are temporarily intrusted with the conduct 
of public affairs. Can we not cancel the legisla- 
tion of our predecessors? Whea I return to my 
constituents, L wil meet them coming irom their 
work, atter along day of bonest toil. They wil 
inquire what you have done ia this Congress. F 
wil! tell thein that you have robbed them of their 
heritage in the fertile fields of the south and west, 
by the passage of the land bill; that you have 
taxed them on the necessaries of life; that every 
dollai’s worth of tea and coffee which the poor 
man’s family consumes mus! pay twenty cents to 
this reforming administration; that you have 
placed in the hands of a body of men the power to 
make his daily labor worth just what these direc- 
tors please. ‘They will find at times fiour, meat, 
blankets, every article which they use, rising in 
prices, while the price of their labor will be the 
ast to rise. Hf they dare to combine, in self- 
defence, to raise the price of that labor, they must 
ran the risk of being shot down like dogs, as viola- 
ors of public peace. ‘Phe cry of leveilers, agra- 
rians, infidels, is raised ‘against them. ‘Chey must 
be siicut under the wrongs you have inflicted upon 
hem. Never, never; at all hazards, they will 
live as freemen. Will they not at once, m the 
true spirit of American liberty, spurn this despot- 
ism? Do you believe that you can convince them 
that you have the power to say ‘these laws are not 
o be touched for twenty or thirty years, at your 
pleasure? Why not, if you can limit the charter 
tor twenty or thirty years, limit it for one thousand 
years? ‘The power of the people cannot be con- 
tracted away. In their majesty they will rise 
and annihilate this, as lhey would any other objec- 
tionable statute. . i i 

[Mr. McK. was proceeding to show that the bill 
was claimed by its supporters as a substitute for the 


haps spurn the approach of an American, whose - 
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sub-treasury, was also a public act for public pur- 
poses of the Government, and, like all other acts of 
Congress, was subject to repeal; when, under the 
rule of the House, he was compelled to take his 
seat.] 


SPEECH OF MR. ADAMS, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

In the House of Representatives, September 4, 1841—On the 
resolution calling fur information in relation to the McLeod 
case, V 
Mr. BoARDMAN of Connecticut, after a call of the House to 

which one hundred avd sixty-five members had responded, 

called for the yeas and nays on a motion yesterday made by 
him to lay on the table the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the President. of the United States, be re. 
quested to inform this House, if not incompatible with the 
public interest, whether any ofiicer of the army or the Attor 
ney General of the United “lates has, since tbe dih of March 
last, been directed to visi! the state of New York for any pur- 
pose connected with the imprisonment or trial of Alexander 
McLeod; and, if so, to communicate to this Ifonse copies of 
ihe instructions to, and report of, such officer; and whether, by 
any Executive measures or correspondence, the British Go- 
vernment has been given to understand that Mr. McLeod will 
be released or surrendered, . 

My. Apans requested Mr. BoarpMan to withdraw his mo- 
tion. Her. A.) had not expected to address the House on 
the resolution, but as it appeared that the House had nothing 
else to do just now, if he could have an opportunity he would 
submit his views upon some of the topics which had been in. 
troduced mto the discussion. We therefore asked his friend 
from Connecticut to withdraw his motion, 

Mr. BoanpM an said he hed yesterday made the motion to Jay 
the resolution upon the table, because jt had occupied the 
morning hour from the commencement of the session, and he 
was of opinion that the discussion had been continued as long 
as was profitable for the House or the country. But since he 
found that the honorable gentleman froni Massachusetts [Mr. 
Apans] desired to address the House, he had chan.ed that opi- 
nion, an4 he would with great pleasure withdraw the motion, 
vader the expectation, however, that the honorable gentleman 
would, upon concluding his remarks, renew the motion to lay 
the resolution on the table. Pad 2 

Mv. Apams was understood to make a conditional promise 
en to do, if no gentleman desired to reply to remarks which he 
(Mr. A.) might make. g 

The motion to lay the resolution on the table was at Jength 
withdrawn. 7 

Mr ADAMS said: Mr, Sppaxer: I have been of opinion 
that this resolution has cecypied far more ofthe time of the 
people in this House than it wught, and had fully. determined 
not to add to this superfiuity of discussion one word of my 
own. But after coming into the Mouse this morning, finding 
a motion pending to lay the resoludon on the table, and the 
yeas and nays called upon that motion—-perceiving also that 
‘the House have nothing else to do, a sudden impulse urges me, 
all unprepared, to ask the indulgence of the Honse to present 
some of my views upon the subject, and ifthey should prove 
desuitory and disconnected, to overlook that infirmity without 
hol ling me to a rigorous adherence to the resolution itself, but 
allowing me to touch occasionally, at least, upon topics colla. 
terally connected with it. x 

And first, 1 observe, that we have one great and most for- 
midable issue of peace and war pending between'us and Great 
Britain; and the first question which occurs to meis, what is 
the object of this resoiution? for what purpose was it ofiered? 
and for what purpose has the House been agitated with it from 
the very commencement of the session to this day? The gen- 
tleman’ who offered the resolution disciaimed all party pur- 
he breathed ina lofty aunosphere, elevated high above 
that of party; bat what sorl of comprehension had boih the 
friends and the opponents of the resolution put epon it? No 
party complexior Ohno! {Laughter ] No; u was patrio- 
tism !—pure patriotiem !—patriotism pure and undefiled! [Re- 
chter.] Well! he was disposed to give gentlemen, 
of the House, credit for whatever patriotism 
ni, bat sure it was that patriotism was a 

colors, and suited to very diffe: ent complexions; 


they profe 
coat of man $ X AME 
[langhtey;] and ifit had not, been for that unqualified profession 


fpatriodsm, and no party, which had rung through this House 
From every gentleman who had supported this resolution, he 
should have felt bound to believe 1t the rankest party measure 
that ever wag introduced iste the House. [A laugh.) for 
what isthis resolution? The United Srates ave at this moment 
in a critical situation, } 


ion, in their relations of peace and war, with 
the most powerful nation on the face of the giobe—a natioun as, 
hy the gentleman aimed at by this resolution, was most strik- 
ir said, the tap of whose reveille drum, beginning with the 
i un, travels with him round the terraqueous glove. With 
this nation we have already orie great and jormidable question 
festering to an issue, and in which we are clearly right, and she 
is clearly wrong. Now 1, forone, am not disposed to multiply 
issues with her, and most cspecially not for tendering to her an 
issue upon which we ourselves are wre nd upea which she 
is far beiter prepared for immediate ion ov defence than 
weare, or canbe; far upon tbat very border where this resolu- 
tian tenis to provoke hostile invasion, sheis armed up to the 
eyes, while we are ail but defenceless, She has stationed there 
in military array an army nearly doubre in nniffber to the whole 
army ofthe United States—an army well appointed, and ready 
tostrike ata word, And you have a line of States and a popu- 
lous border, with nothing but a river between them and that 
Bridsh army, who, at a signal from their commander, could 
swesp through a thousand miles of your country with fire, and 
sword, and desolation, and fall back into their strongholds be- 
yond the river, almost before the knowledge of their incursion 
could reach this metropolis of your country. i : 
Now, with regard to the Northeastern boundary, the right is 
all oa our side, andthe wrong wholly on the side of Great Bri- 
tain. We can concede nothing. Our right must be main- 
tained —peaceably if we can, forcibly if we must. For Isay 
to this House, that from the bottom of my soul I believe we 
ought, if called upon and reguired, to put forth our whole 
strength, and sacrifice the bluod and treasure of this nation to 
maintain our rights upon thatissue. With regard to the other 
question, I would. say that Lam not disposed to make unneces: 
sary additional issues upon matters which have no immediate 
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that; for I believe that the award of impartial 
judges would be against us. What is the object of this reso- 
lution? R is ta make an issue with Great Britain—an issue of 
right or wrong upon the affair of the burning of the Caroline. 
Na, si; never shall my voice be for going to war upon that 
jesue. i holdit,in the first place, asa maxim, that American 
statesmen ought, before engaging their country in a war with 
Great Britain, to be extremely careful not to multiply issues 
with that country. We have now one which is full enough to 
exercise ns for years to come, and the cost is much more than 
Tam wiiling to speak of at this time, and that issue must come, 
boieve. Leertainly would not avoid it by any sacrifice of 
But while Isay that, I will not multiply the issues; 
ore especially 1 will not add to that issue other issues, 
upon which, when we go to a third power to arbitrate upon it, 
they will say we are wrong. Go to war, and the fait fields of 
the State of New York may be deluged in blood. The State 
of New York may be ransacked by foreign enemies, and irre- 
parabie isjury will be done to its people. And if the issue 
most be terminated with peace, as it must be, either by nego- 
tiation between the parties themselves, or through a third 
power, the issue will be decided against us. We shall be 
told by any other nation that it is not the thing for us to quar- 
rel about. 

{T have not the time, if I were possessed of the information, 
to give a history of the affair of the Caroline; and itis known 
ag much to every member of the House as it is to me. We 
have heard a great deal of talk about territorial rights, and in- 
dependence, and of State rights. But ina question of that 
kind, other nations do not look much te your State rights, nor 
to your independence questions. ‘They will not talk of your 
independence; but they will say who is right and who wrong. 
Who struck the first blow, I take it, will be the main question 
withthem. I take it that the late affair of the Caroline was in 
hostile array against the British Government, and that the par- 
ties concerned in it were employed in acts of war against it; 
and I donot subscribe to the very learned opinion of the 
Chief Justice of the State of New York, (not, I hear, the Chief 
Justice but a Judge of the Supreme Court of that State,) 
that there was no act of war commited. Nor dol subscribe to 
it that evory nation goes to war only on issuing a declaration or 
proclamation of war. ‘Ihis is not the fact. Nations often 
wage war for years, without issuing any declaration of war, 
The questien is not here upon a declaration ofwar, but acts 
of war. And Isay that in the judgment of all impartial men 
ofother nations. we shall be heldas a nation, responsible; that 
the Caroline, there, was in a state of war against Great Britain; 
for purposes of war, and the worst kind of war—to sustain an 
insurrection; Twill not say rebellion, because rebellionis a 
crime, and because I heard them talked of as “patriots ” Yes, 
and Lhave heard in the course of the discussion here, these pa- 
triors represented as carrying on arighteous cause, and that we 
ouzhtto have assisted ‘them—that we onght to have given them 
that assistance thata nation fighting for its liberty is entitled to 
from the generosity from other nations. Well, admit that 
ir If'we were bound todo it, we were 
avowedly and above board; but we disclaimed all 
And yet there was very 
and that this vessel was 


connection y 


Now, L think sa 
had you to do withthat steamboat?” They would say that we 
struck the first blow. 
Sute 
lows ofcourse. They v 7 y 
please. Lalking of absiraston, it was wrong for an expedition 

er and burn the sieamboat and send her over the 


you to do? i ; 
for all the arms and implements of war which we 
were (rans ng and going to transport to the other side, to 
foment ani insigate rebellion in Canaila, That is what the 
third party would sty to Andit would come, in the end, 
after ali the blood and treasure had been wasted by a war be- 
tween the two countries, to this: that we must shake hands 
and dr her, after having made a mutual 
apology for mutual wan l. That is the way things are 
settled beween individuals. f you said so, why, I said so; 

and thus the dispute is amicably seitied. So we should have 
to do with this national matter; for there is not any great difer- 
i eniials of quarrelling and of making up, between 
lividuals. Seea fightin the street between two 
seach other bloody noses; and, when the ques- 
ed Deen them, the basis of the settlement 
blow? Andthe award of any honest um- 
the parties to fight it out, that he who 
inthe wrong. Andso it with tations. 
n are you talking of State rights and of indepen- 
connection with this question? lt has nothing te do 
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dence 
with it 


ather point of view in which I object to this 
” Tpave seen hore, in aaother part of this building, 
wouid not de in order to refer except indirectly, al- 
hear, the other day, such a dressing of this House 
Į thought I almost had a right to get up and 
Bat L will not refer to the matter except in 
h the rules of order. 1 have heard 
apers out of doors, @ prodigious 
made of Unis matter, as if the Gove nment of the United 
dthe «tate of New York--becanse the great 
New York had underiaken to sy that she 
Leod, whatever ‘treat Britain or the General 
y whatever they might do, ihe 


n 


visited the State of New 


r ofine army, or 


St nce the 4ih of March last, has visite t Ne 
Wor any purpose connected with the trialof Alexander Me- 
Lend? 


5 zed? 
J believe ihai question was answered before it was asked? l 
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think the information was contained in a dosument commun 
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cated by the President of the United States, which stated not 
only that a General was sent, but that instructions were given 
tothe Attorney General; and the instructions themselves were 
communicated to Congress, with the President’s message, at 
the very commencement of the session. 

_Why, then, shou'd this House be occupied hour after hour in 
discussing whether the Attorney General was sent to New 
York, and what he was about there, when the President him- 
self has told you that he was sent and the object of his mission? 

Every body knew it before the question was asked. What 
then? Has not the President a right to send the Attorney Gene- 
ral to New York on that or any other subject? Where is the 
constitutional provision prohibiting him from sending the At- 
torney General to New York on that or any other of the subjects 
which are before the judicial courts of that State? Yes, the At- 
torney General has been sent there, and we have his instruc- 
tions. And Ihave heard here, on the part of some ef my forty 
friends from New York, a great deal about the conscious dig- 
nity and honor of this Empire State of New York. Now, lam 
not very fond of that term “Empire State.” in the language of 
this Union; and Isay that if there is an “Empire” State in this 
Union, itisDelaware. To be magniloquent and talk about the 
Empire State, may well become the forty gentlemen who re- 
present the State on this floor, having reference to their own 
numbers and the numbers of their constituents, or to the extent, 
fertility and beauty of her soil; yet this is a distinction not re- 
cognised in the Constitution of the United States. They areall, 
as members of the Union, equal; and the State of Delaware has 

as good a right to be called the “Empire State” as New York. 
Now, if my forty friends from New York choose to call it the 
Empire State, I will not quarrel with them. It is only as to 
consequences that I enter my caveat against the two frequent 
use of those terms on this floor; for there is meaning in those 
words “Empire State,’ when used among co-estates, more than 
Mmeetstheear. Suppose it was in Delawarethat such an event 
had occurred, do you suppose my friend here (Mr. RopNey} 
from Delaware would have offered such a resolution as this? 
And, by the termsof the resolution, I should presume that my 
friends from New York think there isa little more dignity and 
power in having forty Representatives than only one. 

But there is another point of view in which I ask the attention 
of the House to this resolution. At the very time when we have 
this great issue upon another point with the British nation, and 
when this resolution, and every thing connected with it, is blow 
ing the coals to make another issue, there is behind it another 
effort to make yet another issue between this Government and 
the State of New York. What is the object of that? Are you 
going to war witha foreign nation? And is that a time to split 
hairs in questions of jurisdiction between the Government of 
the United States and that of one of the separate States? And 
are you going to bring up the question. “Which of the two has 
the right, the precious right, to hang McLeod}? Are you going 
to make an issue between the State of New York and the Go- 
vernment of the United States upon such an exercise of power 
asthat? Are you going to show your weakness at the very mo- 
ment when you are bearding the lion in his den? Is that the 
time to make an issue between the Government, which repre- 
gents the whole country, and a State, as to its power? God for- 
bid that I should question its power; but I inquire, is it politic 
or wise to make a quarrel between that Government and this, 
about the most insignificant of all questions, as to which of you 
shall release McLeod? For, while some gentlemen talk about 
hanging McLeod, others, more merciful, tell us that if it should 
turn out that this man was concerned in the affair of the Caro- 
line, yet that there was a power in the State of New York that 
might prevent his execution—that the Executive of New York 
had the power of pardoning as well as the General Govern- 
ment, and that the attribute of mercy would be exercised with 
as much discretion by the Gover.or of New York as it would 
be by the President of the United States. But I see nothing in 
the correspocdence which has been laid before us that wouid 
leadto the conclusion that the course of the Jaw in New York 
would not be carried out, according to all its rights, and all its 
dignities, and the man be released without the necessity of a re- 
gort to the authority of the General Government. 

I am perfectly satisfied, for my own part, if it should so 
happen that the evidence isstrong enough to convict bim, thet 
the Governor of New York woull exercise the pardoning 
power, and send him with an admonition te goand sin no more, 
That can be done without any entrenchment on the honor and 
dignity of the State of New York. From the first moment ta 
the last, the question which has struck me is, whether you will 
or will not hang the man? That is the only question tn Issue be 
tween Great Biitain andthe United States. Great Britain will 
not go to wario settle a question. of jurisdiction between the 
General Government and the Stateof New York. They will 
not go to war with you if the man is sent home. But, after all 
the arguments which have been useil on this floor, it witimately 
comes to this: which of the two Goveraments shall release Mc- 
Leod? Now, Isay. what is all that for? Why is it that the 
Government of the United States must he arraigned by the Go- 
vernment of the State of New York d this madea question 
of war between us and Great Britain? Why should not the 
matter have been allowed to goon according to the correspon- 
dence between the two Governments? No, sir, we have had 
long dissertations about war, declared and not declared. lawfol 
andunlawlel, by a Judge of the Supreme Court of the State of 
New York, and here and elsewhere: long disser ations in rela- 
tion to the maintenance of State rights, And Ww what does it 
amount to? Suppose you carry your Ria: hts into execu. 
tion; suppose you hng the man, thea the peapie af New York 
will exclaim: “There is our independence; there are our 
State rights; you see that we have hung the man.” Now. 
what next, | would ask the const s of the gentleman 
who offered this resolution, When all the counties he repre- 
sents are ravaged by the enemy, and when, thousands and 
tens of thousands have been slaughtered, wives have heen 
made widows and their chiidrea fatherless, 1 would then ask 


of him if he would have the thanks of kis Constituents? And 
the question T ask of , Lalso ask of the Representatives of 
the state of New York; of the Representatives of the State of 


t 


Pennsylvania; of tbe Representativesof the State of Okio; and 
of the whole line of those States which are more Hable to the 
incarsions which would take place by the enemy without any 
declaration of war, who would come anc butcher your people, 
and burn and destroy your property, and return immediately 
and take their places in their Geferces before you could raise 
and organize a force to save them. What would you do? Would 
you ofiera resolution to inquire whether an officer of the army 
had been sent there, or whether the attorney General had been 
sent there, or Whether any concession had been made to the 


British Government? No such question would’be haked: I 
heve, indeed, no doubt that after the country had been ravages, 
there would be vigor and bravery énough in Rie raise an 
ray an avenging host to invade in turti thi¢'enemy*s country; and 
burn their property and desiroy their wives and children too, 
and what satisfaction would that be to you?“ tei aes 

If gentlemen would look into the: history of Scotland- and 
England, they would there find numerousaccounts of the fright- 
ful and disastrous border wars that were carried on. between the 
Scotch ‘and the English. Gentlemen would there see what 
might be the consequences here if this resolution were: to be 
carried into effect.- i z 

It isbuta few days since T heard a gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Eastman] say, with ome pain. and dis- 
tress, that if the present Secretary of State remained in office 
therewould be no war—no war with England; and there was a 
great deal meant by that remark. And the gentleman seemed 
to think this a lamentable condition of affairs. 1 firmly be- 
lieved it was true; but [had avery different feeling from that 
gentleman; and I say, God-be praised if ithe'so, to preserve 
peace between the two countries. And however long or short 
the gentleman’s career may he,he will not see any improper con- 
cession to Great Britain sanctioned ty the present S:cretary of 
State, whether in peace or war. With respect to the present 
question, Ihave no doubt the gentleman alluded to would show 
as much firmness as any member of this House. And one of 
my reasons for troubling the House at this last expiring mo- 
ment of the session is, that I might vindicate the conduct of 
that gentleman, and do him justice; for great injustice has 
been done him in regard to his remarks and correspondence. 
Now, I do not know that there is a word in bis part of that 
correspondence but what I wouldendorse. And Tsay. if it is 
conciliatory, if it has any tendency to soften the asperities and 
rancor that may exist between the two countries, so much the 
better; and I know it has had that effect. What. did you hear 
when you saw a report of a different character? Why, your 
minister at the Court of St. James was panic struck, and sent 
a message to yoursquadron in the Mediterranean to run away 
—to fly as fast as the winds could blow them—for John Bull 
wasattheirheels! [Laughter.] It isvery much the fashion 
to say, “He did nothing more than his duty.” The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. INGERSOLL] spoke of this transaction, 
the other day, just as 1 would speak of it in general terms; but 
he did not aiall question the propriety of the conduct of that 
gentleman. Isay,not so. I say that he has disgraced this 
Ration more than we have ever been disgraced since the affair 
of the Chesapeake frigate. What will the Germans, what will 
the Italians, what, in short, will all the great nations of Europe 
say of the people of the United States? That, upon a panic 
terror of their minister at London, they showed tne white fea- 
ther, and their line of battle ship in the Mediterranean waa 
warned to seek refuge by flight from the thunders of Britain! 

‘And there is another point af view in which I do notapprove 
hisconduct. The gentleman bas been at London four or five 
years. Ido not believe there was at London a Charge from 
any country in Europe but knew better what was done and do. 
ing in the Privy Council. What is the business of a foreign 
minister abroad, but tv find out what is doing? I will venture 
to say that if Christopher Hughes had been at London, as our 
Minister, he never would kave written such a letter, Ho 
would have known that there was no order of Council’ to au- 
thorize hostilities; and there cannot be hostilities without an 
order of the Privy Council. 1 speak from experience when I 
say that Mr. [Hughes would have been informed of such or- 
ders in Council, had they been issued, and of course would not 
have been frightened by every newspaper explosion of popu- 
Jar wrath into a belief thatthe grave and responsible Countil 
of the nation had resorted to such an extremity at such a mo- 
M There wasone memorable case of the address of Mr, Hughes 
in procuriag cocuments of the profoundestsecrecy. Mr. Strat- 
ford Canning came to me one day, and saidthat he had per- 
mission to read to mea paper of great importance, emanating 
from his Government in their negotiations withethe Europeon 
alliance. He vead the paper accordingly, end, when be had 
finished, I asked him if he would Jet me have it for half an 
hour, that I might lay it before the President,’ Mr. Monroe , 
for his perusal. He said he was forbidden to letit go out of his 
own hands, but that, if desired, he would go with me to the Pres 
sident’s Touse, and read it to him. This I declined, hut cons 
tented myself with making, from memory, a verbal statement 
of its contents to Mr. Monroe, and within three cays atter I res 
ceiveda copy of that same paper from Christopher Hughes, 
The next time Mr. Canning came to the Department, I said to 
him-that he needed not to have been so straight laced abourthat 
despatch which he would not allow me to take for half an hour 
to the President for bis perusal, for we now had a copy of it, 
He was amazed. A copyofit? said he. He clapped his hands 
on his two waistcoat pockets, took the key of hisdesk ovt of 
one of them, held it vp, and said: ‘Thats the key tea good 
lock; and that paper has been under that lock agd key every 
moment since I received it, except when in my own hands. E 
said, Co not suspectany one about you, We are notin the habit 
of purchasing secret papers from domestics or secretaries, We 
have got it from a great distance. : 

Yes, I had a copy of wat, document, perhaps tho most se~ 
cret as wellas the most efficient of the diplomatic papers 
which passed between the patties to the Hely Alliance, and 
it was procured with many others by Mr. Hughes, by no im- 
proper aris and atno cost of secret service money, but by the 
Pet of making friends by his social qualities wherever he goes. 
Tmention this to show what ought to be the qualities OF a 
public minister abroad. If a ministerisin the habit offaendty, 
socia} intercourse with the other members of the diploma- 
tic corps at the same court, with an ordinary Portion of sa- 
gacity, he has the key toall their secrets. i gay it from Jong 
knowledge and experience. How was it when this panic let- 
ter was written to the Commodore of the American squadron? 
What did the American minister know ofthe system of poliey, 
foreign or domestic, of the British cabinet? The letter itself 
proves that he was as blind to it asa bet at he was ignorant 
of the first letters of Weir alphabet. | if he had known any 
thing ofit, he would not have disgraced himself and hig coun- 
try by the exposure of his ignorance. I say this not from any 
rersonal feeling towards that gentieman although I have net 
been an admirer of some of his diplomatic exhibitions herdto- 
fore, as the journals of this House may show;-but i have look- 
ed to this transaction entirely upon its merits alone, and Tsay 
that those letters written to the Cornmodore of the: squadron in 
the Mediterranean. and their consequences, have been disgrace- 
ful to the nation; and I, for one, hold the man responsikle for ity 
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andsay he was not doing his ‘duty or that he neglected some of 
the most important partsiof his daty,as a public minister. But 
this is somewhat of a digression, and. yet. intimately connected 


with this McLeod question uf peace “and war; for what must | 


the Privy Council aud her Majesty Queen Victoria herself, who, 
I dare say, all woman asshe is, has more fire in her heart than 
ever to have sitten down and written a lewer Lke that—what 
inust that Privy Councilhave thought when they firet heard of 
it? They would say, God grant that this man may remain here 
as Jonathan's minister till the end of time; we may be sure he 
never will know any thing of our real intentions, aad will al- 


ways have a becoming reverence for the terrors of the beak and - 


lightning of the eye of the British eagle, and blundering rash- 
ness enough to put out the eyes of his own. 

To return to the subject of this resolution, and as to whether 
the British Government have been given to understand that 
McLeod will be- released or surrendered: What, I ask again, is 
the purpose of this inquiry? -For this question, too, has been 
answered betore it was asked. Undoubtedly the British Go- 
vernment have been given to understand that he will be.releas- 
ed orsurrended. Whether this shall be done by the authority 
of the United States or by that of the State of New York may 
be a question of constitutional power among ourselves, but it is 
no question between. us and Great Britain. In negotiation, the 
Government of the United States is that which the british na- 
tion have the right to hold and will hold responsible for his per- 


sonal safety. Undoubtedly the British minister has been told . 


that “the Government of the United-States entertains no doubt 
that, after this avowal of the transattion, as a public transac- 
tion, authorized and undertaken by the British authorities, in- 
dividuats concerned in it ought not, by the principles of public 
law and the general usage of civilized States, to be holden per- 
sonally responsible in the ordinary tribunals of law for their 
participation in it.” 

Undoubtedly the instructions given to the Attorney General, 
when sent to New York, and a copy of which was communicat- 
eü to Mr. Fox, did aver that, “whether the process be criminal 
or civil, the fact of having acted under public authority, and in 
obedience to the orders of lawful superiors, must be regarded as 
a valid defences otherwise, individuals would be holden respon: 
sible for injuries resulting from the acts of Government, and 
even from the operations of public war.” 


Yes, sir, the British Government have been given to under- 
stand that since their avowal that McLeod acted under their 
authority, he must be ultimately released or surrendered. 
And what then} Isitnot so? Why, sir, Indian savages—can- 
nibals, to whom revonge is the first of virtues—acceptofransom 
for the blood of their relatives slain; and is it for a Christian 
nation, in cold-blood, four years afier a defensive irregularity 
of border war, provoked by the own people, to hold a man re- 
sponsible. to their municipal law for murder, because the life 
of aman was lostina nocturnal foray, authorized by the pub- 
lie authorities, civil and military, of the country in whose de- 
fence it was undertaken and achieved? Sir, there is not a 
civilized country upon earth but would cry shame upon us for 
carrying such barbarian principles into piactice. A war pro- 
voked by such an act would be a war ofextermination—a war 
ofmerciless butchery; and the scone ofits first ununtterable suf- 
ferings would be the very border of our own country, upon 
which we should bring down this judgment of Heaven. 


Jask every member of this House to put himself in the posi- 
tion of being a prisoner in a foreign land for an act donc by the 
orders of his Government—for the burning ofa boat, or the 
killing of men—I ask every man here to put himself in the situ- 
ation of McLeod, either in Great Britain or any part of the British 
dominions, and suppose it a matter of negotiation between the 
two Governments—what would they say ifthe British Secretary 
of State, from a representation that this was done by the orders 
af the Government of the United States, and that the nation held 
itself resporsible for the act—the British Seoretary of State 
would aay, “of course ultimately we shall release him.” Now 
1 would ask ifthis would be disgraceful to the British nation? 
Tt would have been directly the contrary—that there isno de- 
acending from the dignity, and rights, and independence of a 
nation, in adrhitting the principle that the authority of a nation 
covers as with a mantle the deeds of individuals performed un- 
der it; and that, ifarrested upon civil or criminal process for tt, 
there must be some mode of obtaining their release. Isay that 
the minister ofno nation upon earth would be ashamed of mak- 
ing such a declaration asthat. And now carry this correapond- 
ence to the uunostextent. What isit more? How does it com. 
promit this country? It does not take McLeod out of the State 
of New York. It never pretended to arrest the operation of tHe 
Jaw. ‘The British Minister has been given to understand that. it 
is a question be: ween the two nations, and that the General Go- 
vernment, as. youand J, have a deep interest in the stake ag 
well as New York; and that if it should come to hostilities, it is 
not for the Empire State of New York to carry on the war 
with Great Britain. No; itisa question for which the honor 
of the whole nation is pledged, and therefore the Government 
of the United States hag a right to speak upon it. Now, I 
ask, why is this question raised, as it is raised in this resolu- 
tion, between the Government of the United States and the Go- 
veroment ofthe Sta e of New York? It is the easiest thing in 
the wortd to do what the Constitution of the United States and 
the Constitutions of the several States intended to do above all 
other things; that is, that each of them shall discharge its own 
duties; passing along in parailel lines, without crossing each 
other’s pita. And the course taken by the United States is 
calculated for that, After commenting, as Í have done, upon 
the effets produced in foreign lands by a report of this Honse 
so fainous and notorious as 1t was last winter, I ask you what 
has been the counteracting effect of this very correspondence } 


The effect has been ta calm the irritation of tbe British Govern- - 


ment, roused as it had been to indignation and resentment by that 
inflammatory report. Thiseffect is apparent in the tone of Mr 
Peel’s speech to his constituentsat Tamworth. Ihave nodoubt 
that Mr, Fox represented the thing in that light, and, from the 
complexion ofthese communications, he represented that there 
was no spirit of hostility to Great Britain on the part of this 
Goverament. I aay itis one of the best papers that ever wag 
writen, and the effect of it upon the nation is to be one of glory 
and not of reproach. Sir, it has fully authenticated the saying of 
the gentleman from New Hampshire,that you wil inot havea war 
with England while the present Secretary of State shail-remain 
in office. Lbelieveit. Ithank Qod it isso; and your consti- 
tuenis, and my constituents, and the constituents of the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire—those of the gentleman from New 
York who offered this resolution—ay, sir, the constituents of 
every member of this House, have great reason to raise their 
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hands id joy and gratitude to the God of Merey that it 18 so, and 
in supplication that it may be so still; for, were it other wise— 


The child may rue that is unborn 
The sentence of that day. ` 


As to this resolution— : TH 

[Here several members rose and addressed the Speaker, who 
gave notice to Mr. Apams that the hour had expired. Several 
members moved that he should have leave to proceed; other. 
yoices were heard—‘Move to lay it on the table ”] ` 

Mr. Apams said, for my own part I should prefer to take a 
direct vote upon the resolution, and record my name upon the 
journal, “No.” * i : : 

{Several voices, “Move the previous question ™”] . - 

Mr. Apams. Upon the whole, to lay on the table is a milder 
negative; and so, ifno member. wishes to reply to me, 1 move to 
lay the resolution on the table. - 

It was laid on the table by yeas and nays—109 to 70. 


SPEECH OF MR, MERIWETHER, 


f OF GEORGIA. 

Inthe House of Representatives, June 30, 1841—On the bill 
appropriating the proceeds of the public lands, and providing 
for pre-emptions. 

The bill appropriating the proceeds of the public lands and 
providing for pre-emption rights being under consideration 
Mr. MERIWETHER, haying obtained the floor, addressed 
the committee, in substance, as follows: Mr. Chairman, it cer- 
tainly was no part of my purpose originally to have trespassed 
on thé attention or patience of the committee, upon this or any 

other questien, during the present session of Congress. And I 

have been induced alone to change that purpose by reason of 

many of the remarks.which have fallen. from the gentleman 
from Maine {Mr. Crirrorp] who has just taken his seat. Cir- 


` cumstances, In all probability, will induce me to vote with that 


gentleman in the ultimate disposition of this question; and lam 
‘not willing that his principles should go forth to the world as 
any part of those which 1 entertain, and which have induced me 
to coincide with him in my vote, I wish to exclude any such 
conclusion in the public mind, and which might be arrived at 
were Ito remain silent after what he has-said, 

I cannot endorse that gentleman’s opinions; on the contrary, 
so far as he has given expression to them, as immediately con- 
nected with the subject under discussion, I repudiate them. en- 
tirely. I therefore ask of the committee a brief indulgence, that 
I may piace myself properly before the country ia referen:e to 
the merits of the question before us. So far, then, as relates to 
the principles on which the measure before us rests, I assume 
as true that the United States. Government does not now pos- 
sess, nor did it ever possess, any title to the public Jands other 
than that derived by and through the deeds of cession, made by 
the several States, of their unappropriated territory; that iv 
each cession the United States has acquired no fee-simple estate 
whatever in itself, but, by the terms of the deed, holds as trusiee 
for the several States; thatthe lands create a common fund, 
inuring to the benefit ofall the States, to be appropriated to 
their use and benefit, and to no other use or purpose whatever, 
according to a proportion which the bill assumes; that the-Ge- 
vernment has no right to appropriate to any parposesconnected 
with, or growing out of, its operations, any portion of that fund; 
that that portion of the public lands purchased from France and 
Spain is an estate, the purchase money of which was derived 
from the sale of the trust estate, and that in-equity it becomes 
subject to all the uses and benefits of the original trust, and that 
the whole constitutes.a fund to be distributed equally among 
the States. ‘hese are the principles which seem to me to be 
involved in the measure before us, ‘They are the principles 
which have always been regarded as true by all parties, at 
least in my own State, and are now denied, perhaps, in view 
only of the truth of the proposition that, to create differences 
as to men, there must first be differences of opinion as to mea- 
sures. 7 

Ihave thus given you succinctly the principles I entertain 
upon this question, This much was due to myself, feeling 
constrained to vote against the passage of the bill, because its 
details inflict gross injustice upon the old States of this Union, 
who have borneall the burdens and encountered all the dangers 
of achieving our independence, and in the erection of our Go- 
vernment, and who have ecded to the Stat:s the very territory 
you are now proposing to divide to their prejudice. 

The gentleman from Maine announced to us, in advance, 
that his purpose was not tu make a “stump speech;” that his 
sole object in addressing the eommittee was to present a fair 
view of this measure to his constituents. So often have the 
privileges of this House been perverted to the delivery of such 
harangues, that I felt gratified at hearing this one disclaimer; 
and, Mr. Chairman, while I will not be so unparliamentary 
as to charge the gentleman with doing what he so earnestly 
disciaimed, without charge, yet I will say that, if disingenu- 
ousness: in argument, false premises, and erroneous conclu- 
sions, interspersed with ad captandum phrases calculated to 
play upon the passions rather than enlighten the judgments of 
the auditory, constitute any portion of the elements of this hy- 
brid species of oratory, had the gentleman’s speech been ad- 
dressed to an indiscriminate audience upon a muster ground, in 
a political canvass, and from a stumpas the forum, his manner 
and his matter would haveeminently entitled his remarks to the 
classification he seems so much to repudiate, 

There was much which fell from the gentleman that I regret- 
ted to hear, both as to the sentiments conveyed, as weil as to the 
place in which they were uttered. He burdened his remarks 
with much of the invidious distinctions which he drew between 
the different classes in scciety; of taxing the poor for the benefit 
of the rich; in pointing to the oppressions which fell upon the 
earnings ofthe laborer, and the exemptions which blessed the 
overflowing treasuries of the rich. And he did net forget-to re- 
mind us that he and his political associates were the friends of 
these dear oppressed poor, while, by consequence, those who did 
not belong to his political clique were the enemies of the poor, 
and the friends of the “wealthy monopolist.” , 

Mr. Chairman, I have no taste or ambition for that sort of 
popularity which bases iiself upon the array of one class in 
society against another; [aspire to no glory which derives its 
existence from the ruined hopes and blasted prospects which 
envy and jealousy may claim as the fruits of their work; T wish 
not a fame which can ciaim no higher birthright than the off- 
spring of the lowest and worst passions of the heart; nor, sit, do 
i-seek to win laurels to my brow by the profession of feelings I 
do not indulge. Tam not theexclusive friend of the poor or the 
rich, I desire not to exempteither from the burdens, nor to 


~ sion of the existence of such: an effort. 
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confer exclusively upon either the immunitiesof Government—= 
there is no necessary warfare between them in society, nor is 


‘there any effort making to render one subservient to the other; 


and the jealousy which is attempted to be aroused between 
them owes its origin to any cause other than a just apprehen- 
Both classes are mu- 
tually dependent upon each other; both must necessarily exist 
inalj societies; and each should share the toils, and participate 
in the exemptions, of the poliucal community with which they 
are associated. ` 

Sir, this arraying of one class in society against the other, 
this kindling of rancorous passions among men, because birth, 
or fortune, or industry, may have thrown either competency or 
wealth in the lap of one and not in the other, strikes at the very 
existence of society, its wel! being, and its morals, It serves but 
to spread the agrarian notion that no man holds his property by 
any other title than the will of the majority, and-that they have 
a right toassume its possession, and to distribute it, Jt incul- 
cates the reckless-idea that there should be no protection to the 
earnings of industry—no security against the plunderings ot the 
common mass, š 

The mischiefs which such sentiments are calculated to pro- 
duce are without estimate. Their influenceis secret and un- 
known, and can never be appreciated, until it bursts forth up- 
on society like a mighty avalanche, overwhelming indiscri- 
minately all that fall within the reach of its wi'e-spread 
ruin. ItJodges upen the mind, unrestricted as to class or condi- 
tion in society, and there remains to irritate through years, as 
reversesor advancesin fortune may succeed, developing its 
dangers only when desperation shall have fitted its victim 
for thedeed. And suchinvidious distinctions, and the prin- 
siples which they inculcate, coming from the American Con- 
gress, carry with them an influence as to truth, and anendur- 
ance asto time, which find no limits but those which bound 
life itself. i . 3 

Sir, the spirit of mobocracy is now sufficiently rife through 
the Jand, withoutseeking an impetus here. Brute force has al} 
ready too frequently been made the arbiter ofright and wrong, 
rather than thelegally constituted tribunals of the Govern- 
ment: Poverty looks already with an eye sufficiently jaundiced 
upon the luxuries of wealth, or the comforts of competency; 
and the continued admonition, that it is but subservient to both 
in bearing their burdens and adding to their immunities, serves 
but toirritate its desperation, to alienate its patriotism, and, in 
the phrenzy of that desperation, to drag down the bulwarks 


which constitutional law may have erected to avenge a wrong, . 


either real or imaginary. 

As to the effect of such sentiments upon political numbers, 
it is butas “dust in the balance’? when compared wilh the de- 
teriorating moral prejudices which they create. That they 
area potent engine in forming the cast of political parties, cari- 
not be denied. The history of the country for the lest twelve 
years tells most fatally what effects can be produced in political 
organization, by persuading one Class in society that another is 
its enemy. But the delusion wears away as experience de- 
picts its fallacy. Facts can contradict false professions, and the 
mind, yielding to their influence, looks calmly cn the preba- 
bilities of such self-devotionto the cause of those for whom it 
is professed. But the moral effect of such prejudices leaves its 
footprint incapable of change or obliteration. They break the 
confidence of those who feel a mutual dependence on each 
other; paralyze the strongest affections which rivet the ligaments 
of society together; enervate the energies of sociai action, and, 
appealing to the worst passions of the heart, engender maligni- 
ty, and jealousy, and discontent there, to rankle and irritate, and 
finally to consume the higher and nobler principles of our 
nature: then, like a-slumbering’ volcano incapable of control- 
ling longer the violence which agitates it, when least suspected 
dirgorge their fata) lava, consuming and destroying the whole 
siructure of a virtuous and well organized society. “And these. 
sir, are the effects society must bear, thata present stimulus 
may be given to theardor of political enthusiasm. 


The gentleman from Maine was not satisfied to indulge in 
such a strain of invidicus remark, but, in the fullness of that 
deep partisan feeling which characterizes too much the discus- 
sions here and elsewhere, thought proper to turn from the 
subject before him, to thrust at the present Administration, for 
its management of the finances of the Government. He tells 
us that Jast year he heard nothing but the cry of “retrenchinent 
and reform?’—now nothing salutes his ear but the “niggardly 
stinginess”’ of the past Administration! I fear, Mr. Chairman 
that the gentJeman’s associations are unfavorable to his hearing 
any other cry than that of which he complains. Last year I 
heard the same cry which now salutes the gentlemian’s ear, 
and I apprehend that it came from the same source-~his polit 
cal associates. When we pointed to the extwavazant expendi- 
ture of $37,000,000 in one year by his political friends, the 
country was told that such an amount was indispensably neces- 
sary for an economical administration of the Goveinment, and 
that nothing short of “niggardiy stinginess”” would refuse’ any 
amount less. To deny suilthe extravagance ofthe past Admi- 
nistration is but a part ofthe tactics of the gentleman’s political 
associates. They dare not admit it, for such an admission 
would but seal guilt upon their past conduct.- And itis not to 
be wondered at that that gentleman, in view of party manage- 
ment, should, from this elevated position, prociaim that no 
other sound greets his ear but the charge of “niggardly stingi- 
ness” against the past Administra‘ion—that, like rays of light 
diverging from a common centre, his bold avowal may go forth 
to the whole American people in commendation of his political 
friends, and in condemnation of his political opponents. 

It is true that twelve millions of dollars have been asked for: 
hut I should think that she gentleman wonld advert to the ob- 
jects of the appropriation as to painful reminiscences. Itistrue 
the money is asked for, and ils appropriation pressed with ear- 
nestness upon Congress; and as the gentleman made his speech 
only as a fair exposition of matters for his constituents, as he 
avowed, I supposed he would have incorporated in it the rea- 
sons why this large appropriation was asked for. I did sup- 
pose he would have told his constituents that, large as it. was, yet 
nearly every dollar was required to pay the debts which his 
political friends contracted while in power, and which they left 
unpaid when they lelt the management of the Government. 
We had a right to expect this from one who boasted that his 
on’y purpose in addressing the committee was to give the truth 
tu his constituents; and had he done so, I should then have had 
reason to believe that, so far as the gentleman was personally 
concerned, these debts had not been thrown upon the present 
Administration for payment with a view of swelling itsexpen- 
ditures, and rendering it obnoxious to that charge of extrava: 
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gance which marked the last Administration. Asit is, however 
the country will judge of the motives of both acts. ? 

While, huwever, I cannot commend the course of the gentle- 
man, nor approve the sentiments he has advanced, T must 
accord to him credit for the candor with which he has avowed 
his principles, In reference to the merits of the measure before 
us, he has avsumed the only position which can be occupied in 
opposition to it, upon principle, to escape the charge of groes 
aad wanton injustice to the States—a denial of any trust result- 
ing to the States; a denial that the United States Government 
derived any title whatever to the lands from the deeds of ces- 
sion, and the affirmation that all the title which it possesses was 
derived from the Federal Constitution. 


(Mr. Cuirrorp here explained that he had said such were the’ 


opinions of Messrs. Clay and Webster, and he did not feel at 
liberty to dissent from such high authority. 

Mr. MertwasTHer. Then I ask the gentleman if he will affirm 
or deny the truth of these positions? 

Mr. Coirrorp here wentinto an explanation of some length 
as to his opinions, and the reasons for those opinions.] 

Mr. MERIWETHER resumed. I do not see how the gentle- 
man’s position is at all changed by the explanation. He as. 
serts yet what L understood him to assert before. If he would 
not feel himself at liberty to dissent from such high authority, 
he must feel himself hound to assent to it. He did, in his ar- 
gument of yesterday, advert to the deeds of cession in their 
chronological order, and when he came to the period. oftime 
at which the Constitution was adopted, read that clause on 
which he relies, and concluded with the declaration, as 1 un- 
derstood him, that the Constitution overrode the deeds of ces- 
sion, and cited the opinions of Messrs. Clay and Webster to 
sustain his positions. 

‘vhis train of reasoning left no doubt on my mind as to what 
were his opinions then, and his explanation still confirms my 
convictions asto his principles. J will meet the issue as pre- 
sented hy him, andsee whether the positions assumed can be 
sustained by any principle of national honor, legitimate con- 
struction, or national faith, © ~ : 

The clause of the Constitution relied on to divest the States 
of their tide to the public lands, and to vest a fee simple tide 
in the United States, iadependent of any trust for the use of the 
States, is the following: 

“The Congress shall have power, to dispose of, and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting, the territory or other 
property belonging to the United States.” 

It is_difficult to understand, even adopting the most latitudi- 
nous Federa! construction, low the delegation of a power to 
Congress “to dispose of” “the ti rrivory” belonging to the United 
States could be tortured into an intention to change in any way, 
either to enlarge or restrict, the’tharacter of titie which the 
United States held to that territory; how the designation ofa 
mare agency to perforin an act could be understood as amount- 
ing to the divesting of the title of the constituent and vesting it 
inthat agent. The power “to dispose of” is given, and the ter- 
ritory belonging to the United States is the subject-mauex of 
disposition, but the power to appropriate the proceeds at will, 
to any object, does not follow asa consequence. The power 
granted is a comprehensive: one, it ia true, but, in a fair con- 
struction of the the Constitution, ought we to go further than is 
necessary to giveeffect to the power granted, consistently with 
pre-existing rights, or shall we so construe it as to destroy 
altogether all other rights of the parties to the compact? 
Congress haa power to “Jay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common de- 
fence and general welfare of the United States; but does this 
conter upon Congress the power so to lay those taxes, noiwith- 
standing when collected to be appropriated to the purposes 
designated, that one branch of industry shouldbe protected to 
the prostration of all others? Tapprehend not. Inder this 
clause we might as well assert the right to destroy all other 
branches of industry fostered by the States save one, which 
meets our protection, as under the one cited attempt to deprive 
the States of their right to the trust estate,because Congress has 
power to dispose of the territory belonging to the United States, 
The Constitution speaks of property, of ownership to that pro- 
perty, and of control over it; but itnowhere speaks of a change of 
title to it, or of the particular character of the tide tie United 
States should possess, In its broadest construction it can mean 
nothing more than that the territory belonging to the United 
States, whether in fee simple or in trast, should be subject to the 
power of Congress to meet the particular purposes for which the 
estate was created, 

If, however, tite is derived fram the Constitution to these 
lands, where, I would ask, is this territory? By the term ter- 
ritory, we donot understand the geographical limits of the 
United States; if so,.then the territory within the limits of 
each State would be subject to be disposed of by Congress; but 
the subsequent words of the Constitution, “er other property 
belongiag to the United States,” show that such territory ag be- 
longed to the United States—such as it had acqnired by cession 
or conquest—was the territory meant. The Constitution fixes 
no limits, points to no boundaries for this territory. When we 
acek For its location we must go outside its provisions, to the 
muniments of title. When we turn to these, we find territory 
marked and defined; but coupled with its description, and inse- 
parable fromthe conveyance, are the resirictions and condi- 
tions on whichit is made. Does the clause referred to justify 
you in resorting to the’ deeds for location to the territory, and 
yet override the terms on which that territory was deeded? 
Are the deeds valid as to one purpose and void as toall others? 
By way of illustration, I will briefly advert to the deed made 
by Virginia. Among other things tt is conditioned, “that all 
thelands within the territory so ceded to the Untied States, and 
not reserve: for, or appropriated to, any of the beforementioned 
purposes, or disposed of in bounties to the officer's and soldiers 
of the American army, shall be considered asa common fund 
for the use aad benent of such of the United Statcs as have 
become, or shall become, members of the Contederation, or 
Federal alliance of the said States, Virginia inclusive, ac- 
coiding to their usual respective proportion in the general 
charge and exdenditure, and shall he faithfully and bona fide 
disposed ef for that purpose, and for no other use or purpose 
whatever.” 

Now I ask, if the simple grantof power to dispose of the 
“territory belonging to the United States,” sanctioned by the 
State of Virginia, can include the power to wrest from the 
States, Virginia included, this common fund, stipulated by 
deed to be appropriated to their “use and benefit,” and “to 
no other use or purpose whatever,” and to vest it in the 
United States Government to do with it as it pleases? And 
does it rendes void the deed, save only as to the identity of pror 
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perty? Is this grant of power inconsistent with, and contra- 
dicted by, the deeds of cession? Or may not the grant and the 
deeds stand without conflict? It seems to me that there is 
nothing whatever contradictory; for the Congress may dispose 
of the territory, dispose of it in conformity with the purposes 
and uses of the deeds, and dispose of the territory belongimg to 
the United States, either in fee-simple or in trust. I can see 
nothing, either in the deeds or Constitution, or both, to esta- 
blish any other opinion than thatthe truecriterion of determining 
their validity is to inquire whether they can be carried into 
ee without paralyzing and rendering void the Constitution 
itself. 

I might illustrate this rule of construction bya variety of ex- 
amples—one, however, will suffice. By the Constitution, ex- 
clusive legislation’ is vested in Congress over this District; but 
by the terms of cession from Maryland and Virginia the citi- 
zens were to hold certain rights by certain tenures, 'Fhat these 
rights cowd be disturbed by Congress, no one has ever asserted 
or believed. Aad why? Because by the very deeds through 
which this territory was obtained, over which to exercise ex- 
clusive jurisdiction, restrictions were imposed as to the man- 
ner of its exercise. So with the deeds of cession from the seve- 
ral States. The act which gave territory to the United States 
which might be disposed of by Congress, fixed the terms on 
which thatdisposition should be made, And as inthe onecase 
the cessions can be carried out without conflicting with the 
Constitution so as to save the rights of the „people, so in the 
other is the same just and equitable rule adopted to save the 
rights of the States. 

Much importance is attached to the words “belonging to the 
United States,” as determining (he rights of this Government to 
the public lands. One of two constructions must be placed 
upon them; either they must mean ownership in its individual 
and representative character, or they must be restricted to its 
individual character alone. If they mean the former, and em- 
brace both classes of title, (he qgestion is settled as to the rights 
ofthe States to the public lands, and that they did not surrender 
them by the adoption of the Constitution, Ifthe latter, then the 
argument fs still stronger in behalf of the States. For if Con- 
gress possessed no power to dispose of any other territory than 
that belonging to the United Biates, asa Government, and in 
their own individual right, and notin trust, then any coutrol 
over the ceded territory has been without authority and void. 
The Constitution speaks particularly of territory “belonging to 
the United States.” This implies titles apart from that insiru- 
ment; of property, the control over which, as well as the man- 
ner of that control, are ported out in that instrument. And we 
havé but to inquire how does that “territory” belong to the Uni- 
ted States, through what channel did the title pags, to ascertain 
whether the Government, in the disposition of territory belong- 
ing to itselfindependent ofany trust, had the power to dispose 
ofthe public lands. ‘The restrictions of the powers.of Congress 
to such an exercise leaves the States and the Government to 
their position antecedent to the adoption of the Constitution—to 
the relation of trustee, and cestui gue trust, as the deeds of ces- 
sion contemplated, So that, whatever interpretation may be 
given to these words as embracing either the one or other signi- 
fication, still the Constitution cannot.be, warped into any con- 
struction to defeat the right of the States to the public domain, 
under the solemn compacts entered into between them and the 
Federal Government. 

Butthe concluding clause of the Constitution, which has been 
read, places the question beyond controversy. Tris in these 
words: “and nothing in this Constitution shal! be so construed 
as to prejudice any Claims of the United States, or of any par- 
ticular State.” The preceeding portion of the section declares 
that “Congress shall have power to dispose of the terricory be- 
longing to the United States;” and then follows the proviso de- 
nying to Congress the exercise of this power to the prejudice of 
the ciaims of the United States or ofany particular State: 

Two classes of claims are here spoken of: the claims “of any 
particular State,” and of the “United States.” By the claims of 
the United States, we are not to understand the claims of the 
Government of the United States, for it would have been.a 
senseless use of words to authorize the Government to dispose 
of its territory, but yet, at the same time, prohibit it from doing 
any thing to the prejudice of its claims to that territory in the 
disposition of it. No disposition could be made which would not 
affect the claim toit by the Government. But the claims ofthe 
United States, we understand as meaning the claims which the 
States might have, contradistinguished from those which belong 
to the Government, By referring to the deed of cession, before 
cited, we find thatthe claims of the particular State of Virginia 
were mostly reservations of lands to meet the demands on her, 
for the bounty warrants of the officers and soldiers of the Ame- 
rican army, raised by her in the American Revolucion. ‘TP! 


wis 
claim was nat to be prejudiced by Congress disposing of the ter- 
ritory belonging to the United States. Then there was the claim 
of the “United States”? The claim created by this decd was, 
that the “territory ceded to the United States,’ after meeting 
certain reservations, should be “considered a common fund,” 
to be divided among all the States, according toa certain propor- 
tion, to be “faithfully and bona fide disposed of for that pur- 
pose, and for no other use or purpose whatever.” And this was 
a claim which was not to be prejudiced by the “power cf Con- 
gress” “to dispose of the territory belonging to the United 
States.” Taking the whole clause of the Constitution together, 
the grant of power, and the qualification ofits exer there is 
nothing inconsistent with its provisions in any thing contained 
in the deeds of cession. 

Butita history shows most fully that fact. Under the Arti- 
cles of Confederation no power was vested in Congress to dis- 
pose of the public lands, because, at the time of their ratifica- 
tion, there was nosuch property. The cessions were made 
to the Continental Congress. When the Confederacy was 
changed into a Government, certain powers were delegated (0 


Congress by the Constitution, and such as were not delegated to _ 


the United States, nor prohibited to the States, wera reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the people, In order, then, to 
give power to Congresstocarry out the objects of the cessione, 
it became necessary that this clause ora similar ene should 
be inserted in the Constitutian; for, without it, the power of 
disposing of the territory would have either reverted to the 
States respectively, or have been lodged in the whole, without 
any means of execution. So that, then, inseal of defeating 
and overtiding these deeds—of divesting the rights of the States, 
and vesting an unlimited control of the proceeds of these lands 
in the Federal Government, by the Constitution, that instru- 
ment but serves to carry out the original purposes ofthe States 
in making the cessions. One of these purposes was to sustain 
national credit, which had been prostrated by the war of the 
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Revolution. To succor the Government, the States, with pa- 
triotic devotion, made the cessions of which Ihave spoken. By 
reason, however, of a change of government, it became neces- 
sary, lo attain this object, that the power of disposing of this 
land should be vested in Congress; and now, when the States, 
faithful to their original purpose, ratify that power—when, 
under it, you -have paid the debts of the Revolution, and the 
States now ask that the purposes of tho trustamay be carried 
out, you tell them that it is true that once their deeds were 
binding; but since they have ratified the Constitution, giving 
us powerto carry into effect their will, we consider that they 
have abandoned all their interest in trust in the lands,and have 
surrendered it up to us, to do with the proceeds as we please. T 
ask, sir, in what faith can this Government thus addresa the 
States? 

But, Mr, Chairmain, there is another light in which this 
question may be viewed, which seems to contradict the idea that 
title is derived to the Government from the Constitution, anc 
notfrom the deeds of cession, North Carolina and Georgia 
made their cessions since the adoption of that istrument. Now, 
T would ask, how conld its terms regulate those of a contract 
made many years after? How isit possible that the Uniled 
States, obtaining title in 1802 to certain lands, by contract and 
upon certain terms, could set up the Constitution as the source 
of its tide, which had been ratified before the lands were ceded, 
and containing terms totally different from those prescribed in 
the contract? j 

In 1802 Georgia entered intoa contract, by which she ceded 
to the United States the territory embraced in the States of 
Alabama and Mississippi. Tife following js an extract from 
her deed; 

“That ail the lands ceded by this agreement to the United 
States shall, after satisfying the abovementioned payments of 
$1,250,000 to the State of Georgia, and the granis recognised 
by the preceding conditions, be considered as a common fund, 
for the use and benefit of the United States, Gvorgia included, 
and shall be faithfully disposed of for that purpose, and for no 
other use or purpose whatever.’? 

Now, the principle asserted by the Opposition is, that the 
tide to this land is derived from the Constitution, and that the 
deed of cession is only the form by which to acknowledge the 
existence of that title by the State; consequently, no terms cona 
tained in the deed are obligatory upon the Government. Ifit 
can disregard the trust as part consideration of the cession, it 
can alike disregard any other stipulation. If it looks to the 
Constitution as the source of its title, it is bound te comply 
with no oiher terms than those there prescribed.. Ifit is ab- 
solved froin obligation to regard the trust which Georgia espe- 
cially created as the termsof cession, and as part consideration 
thereof, why may it not disregard the pay ment of the $1,250,000, 
and disregard the grants referred to Inthe deed? it may do all 
this rightfully, if the doctrine advanced be true. 

But has the Government ever placed the construction upon 
its powers which bas been assumed for it recently? No, sir; , 
it has ever repudiated such-a construction whiolly.and abso. 


-lutély. The discovery belongs exclusively to this age of no» 


velties. Every stipulation has been rigidly complied with, 
though in some instances rather tardily: And why? Was it 
because title came through the Constitution? No, sir; but be- 
cause it was founded on the deeds of cession, and on nothing 
else. The money stipulated to be paid has been paid; the 
grauta which were to be recognised have been settled by the 
payment of $4,282,151; the title to the Indian lands, which was 
to be extinguished throughout Georgia, has been extinguished, 
embracing one-half the whole territory of the State. Who is 
there that does not recollect the repeated immportunities of 
Georgia that this Government would remove the Indians from 
our limits, in pursuance of the contract of cession? And who 
before everthought to aver that this Government derived its 
title to the territory ceded from the Constitution, and not from 
the deed of cession, and consequently was absolved from all 
obligations which it imposed? Nas not the Government al- 
ways recognised the terms of cession by Virginia? Ishall be 
answered aflirmatively, and that, too, siuce the Constitution 
was adopted. Why has she done this, if her title was regarded 
by herself as derived from the Constitution? No, Mr. Chair- 
man; the Government has never looked fora moment to the 
Constitution as the source of its title to these lands; but it hae, 
in every instance, regulated its entire action, in reference to the 
whole lands ceded, both before and since the adoption of that 
instrament, by the terms of the respective deeds of cession, 
Here, then, is the unvarying construction of these compacts by 
the Government itself, from the day of its organization to the 
present day, contradicting and opposing the assumptions you 
how make in its behalf! f 

And apart from the legal obligation to observe its contracts; 
there was a high constitutional obligation imposed upon the 
Government, which it could in no wise disregard, that the “en- 
gagements ei’ ered into before the adoption of this Constitution 
shall be as valid against the United States under this Constitu- 
tionas under the Confederation.” Now, one of the engage- 
ments entered into with Virginia, on behalf of herself and her 
co-States, was, thatthe territory ceded by her should form “a 
common fund,” to be “appropriated to the use and henefit of 
the United States, and for no other use or purpose whatever.“ 
And yet how can it be that the Constitution has overrode there 
engagements, prostrated their conditions, and vested a title in 
the Government edverse to that which the engagements Rii 
pulated for? 

But a question has been raised whether the lands purchased 
fom France and Spain can be held subject to the same uses 
and trusts with the ceded lands. It isdenied that they can. The 
question arises, however, from what fund wee the purchase 
meney derived? Upon casting up the accounts of the publie 
it appears that a jarge balance is in the hands of the trug- 
The trnetes admits its appropriation to the purchases in 
and the document furnished the gentleman from tbe 
ry Department, and used by him in argument on yester- 
day, edmitsthe same fact. Now, with these urcontroverted 
facts before us, I apprehend no one will deny that equity would 
pursue the trust fond, and, wherever found, condemn it tothe 
purposes of the original trust. - 

And here, before it escapes me, allow me to call the attention 
of the gentleman from Maine to the inconsistency of his posi- 
tions on yesterday and to-day as to this question. On yester- 
day, when it was necessary, in the couree of his remarks, to 
showthatthe trustee had pot been remunerated for his ad- 
vanees, and that he wae entitled to be indennified out of the 
trust estate, he charged the purchase money, and all aceruin 
interest, to the trust fund, and, by the aid of these items, di 
create a balance in favor of the trustee, when, without them, 
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the trustee woul have become indebted to the fund. To-day, 
it is necessary to alarm the South about. a: protective-ta- 

y w iearly he loves the oppressed poor 
sv teileg sem how they weretaxed to raise a 
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fundia purchase these lands, and how “they: must be taxed to: 4 


raio a fun Ero supply the deficieney created by withdrawing 
the proceeds of the lands. fromthe Treasury, he telje us that 
these lands were paid for by money derived from duties on im- 
ports!” Now boih propositions cannot be true; and while I 
shall notask an explanation to satisfy my own mind as to their 
incov-istércy, Twill only call the gentleman’aattention to them, 
that whed he writes out his speech for his constituents he may 
go shape them as to-avoid the charge; lest, otherwise, when he 
shail make a “stump speech,” he may he asked for explana- 
tion al acritical time by some troublesome constituent. — ` 

That the gentleman and his party have changed their views 
upon this question since their relation to the Government 
has been changed, it trué. In. 1833, when they wielde-t 
the sceptre of powerin Georgia, their principles were wholly 
the reverse of whatthey are now. They did not then assert 
that the title to the public jands was derived from the Constitu- 
tion, but, on the contrary, affirmed that it sprung from the deeds 
of cession. ‘ihe following extract from the resolutions of the 
Georgia Legislature, at the time [have referred to, when: the 
Democratic party had an: overwhelming ‘majority in both 
branches, will show something of these opinions: 

“Without specifically inquiring intothe means by which the 
United States Government became. possessed of the public 
jands or the causes which, after the war of the Revolution, in- 
duced several of the States to transfer to: that Government all, 
or a great portion, of their unoccupied landa, under certain 
limitations and restrictions specified in the several deeds of ces- 
sion or relinquishment, your committee deem it sufficient to 
ware that those deeds and relinquishments, and all other pur- 
chases of lands by the United States Goverament, were made 
for the common benefit of the several States; that it isa com- 
mon fund, to'be distributed without partiality, and to inure to 
the equal benefit ofall the States.” - 

These resolutions were passed with great unanimity, and, if 
I mistake not, met with little or no opposition from either party. 
They differ totally from the present opinions of the party which 
expressed them. They not only declare that the lands ceded 
were ceded ia trust for the benefit of all the States, but that 
those purchased by the Government were subject. to the same 
trust, and that. the whole constitute a fund to be “distributed 
without partiality.” 

-The Legislature went on to declare that they could rot “per- 
ceive thatthe Land bill introduced into the Senate of the United 
States by Mr. Clay, and passed by that body, provides for the 
distribution of the public landein that equitable manner con: 
templated by the States in their several deeds of cession,” and 
therefore instructed their Senators and requested their Repre 
sentatives to oppose the passage-of a bill having far its object 
such adisitioution, How far these instructions and request 
may be considered as applying. to any other than the present 
Congress, I shal! not stop toinquire. The fact that several Le- 
gis'atures have convened since the land question agitated 
throughout the Union during the time, and no subsequent opi- 
nion expressed by the Legislature, as Eam aware, would argue 
an abandonment of the instructions and requests, and an ac- 
quiescence im the details of the bill. But whatever may be the 
opinions cf others, I ehall conform my vote to the request; not 
as imposing any thing obligatory on me, but because I believe 
thatthe present bill “does not provide for the distribution of the 
publie lands in that equitable manner contemplated by the 
States fa. their severatdeeds of cession.” With a modification 
of the objectionable features, I should feel myself bound to 
vote for the bill as a matter of justice to the States, and ia 
gue ign ofthe contract of the United States Government with 
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But the gentleman from Maine, doubting as to the truth of 
his position, and as to the correctness of his principles, has 
sought to cover his vetreat by assuming that, if a uwust exists, 
the trustee has a right to be reimbursed (his expenditures for 
the trust estate) out of the estate, before he can be compel- 
Jed to surrender it.’ F will not controvert the position, but 

iid the avoad ground assumed, for the sake of (he argument. 
n illustration and support of ‘his position, he has exhibited 
an acconnt current of the receipts and expenditures of the 
public lande, and has made an excess of expenditures over 
receipts, and a. consequent indebtedness to the trustée of 
914,742,252, 


There ara several items of cyedit which he should have al- 


lowed that have been withheld, and several items of charge ` 


which should have heen omitted. But I will contest none of 
the charges; all I ask for are the proper credits. The United 
Statea have taken from the choicest of the lands, and bestowed 
by way of donadon tothe States and Territories, for colleges, 
academies, and universities, for canals and roads, for seats of 
government, public buildings, for salinesand common schools, 
znd which have been left out of the credits due the public 
lands, the amount of 13,829,546 acres. This was the amount 
in 1836. Since that time donations amounting to more than 
400,000 acres have been ordered, which would make the quan- 
tity of 14 209,546 acres. If we estimate the value of these 
choice lande at the lowest Government price, of St 25 per acre, 
they would have yielded a revenue of $17,776,932. From this 
dednet the balance claimed by the gentleman, of $14,742,252, 
and instead of an indebtedness we have a credit of $3,034,680 
in favor of the public lands. These facts will silence, Lappre- 
hend, the claims of the trustee to remuneration, before he does 
justice to his cestui gue trust. Y submit then to. the commit- 
tee, that the deeds of cession, the Constitution of the United 
States, the construction of the Government of its own contracts 
with the States, the construction of these contracts by 
the States, establish the principle thatthe deeds of cession, 
and all other purchases o! land by the United States Govern- 
ment, were made for the common benefit of the several States; 
that the lands are a common fund, to be distributed without 

ality, and to innreto the equal benefit of all the States, and 
dnt ghage of the Virginia and Georgia cessions, to be 
faithfnity and bona fide disposed of for that purpose, and for 
no otner uye or purpose whatever.” r 


Butan argument drawn from expediency has been opposed, 
to battle down through prejudice the principle itself. We are 
toid that the Government. is in debt, and that to withdraw its 
resources when thus embarrassed, and to dispose of them among 
the States, is wanton and wicked prodigality. The argament 
thus presented is calculated by its speciousness to show off pre- 
judicially the advocates of this measure, But the argument is 
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principle whatever. 


‘The indebtedness of the Government is no reason for the ap-” 


plication.of trust funds for ite use; and the every day decisions 
of our courts do not fail to hold the trustee to strict accountabi- 
lity for the use of funds in his hands; and. so far from pailiating 
their use by reason‘ofhis indebtedness, they visit him with ex- 
emplary damages, by fixing upon him the rigid exactions of 
annual rests, for the appropriation to his own use of funds 
which he possesses alone by reason of his fiduciary character. 
And ¥ would put itto the candor of the gentleman, and ask 
him, were such acase supposable, if I were his trustee, and pe- 
cuniary embarrassments should oppress me, so that I might 
find it to my interest, to escape the sacrifice of my property, ar 
to-avoid the payment of interest, to appropriate his trust 
estate tothe payment of my debts, would I be justified in law 
or good faith in doing so? If I would not be, then I would ask 
by what rule of rightis the United States justified in appro- 
priating to the payment of its debts. te funds it holds as trus- 
tee for the States? ee 

But the Government has’ always denied its right to appro- 
priate trust funds. without accountability. It is now trustee 


. for several Indian tribes for several millions of dollars. Who ` 


will assert its right to rob the Indians of their money to pay the 
national débt with? The Government is the trustee-for the 
navy pensioners; the trust fund has been squandered by mis- 
management. Who will dare assert that no obligation exists 
to account for that fund? The Government admi:s its liability; 
and at the last session appropriated $150 000 to meet charges 
upon it; and now a part of the appropriations asked for is to 
pay an aditional charge upon that fund, Tere is the solemn 
act of the Government, denying its right to appropriate a trust 
fund, without accountability, toitsown use. Andifsuch exact 
justice is meted out to Indian tribes and navy pensioners, I ask 
by what authority do you fee] at liberty to disregard similar 
claims of the sovereign States of this: Confederacy? No, sir, 
the argument is fallacious; the indebtedness of the Government 
has nothing to do with the rights of the States, If mismanage- 
ment has heaped a national debt upon the Federal Government, 
Jet that Government rely upon: its own resources to pay the 


debt, and Jet those who have wronged the country suffer for a. 


breach of confidence. The deprivation. of the States of their 
rights cannot be justified by the mismanagement of the finances 
of the country by those who had charge of them, 

From the course of the argument it appears that, if our judg- 
ments cannot be enlightened, our fears at least shall be aroused. 
A rod is held in terror over us, that, if the proceeds of the pub- 
lic tands should be turned over to the rightful owners, the 


States, a deficiency will be created.in the Treasury, which 


must be supplied, either by a revival of a protective tariff, or 
by a tax upon the necessaries of life, which enter into the con- 
sumntion of the poor; so that we are required still to continue 
to filch the po: Kets of the States, or, if we refuse to do so, we 
must then incur the charge of oppressing the poor for the be- 
nefit of the rich, 


‘To demonstrate the truth of his position, the gentleman from 
Maine assumes that $22,000,000 is the least possible. amount 
that the Gevernment, under an economical administration, can 
get along with. What motive he can have in assuming so 
high an estimate for economy, Iam not prepared to state, un- 
less it is to screen the follies of the past A‘ministration to 
which he belonged. But I can assure him that the present 
party in power will not be satisfied with such expenditures: 
they must be materially reduced below that sum. With all 
theembarrassments you have heaped upon us, the averace 
annual expenditure will not exceed, if it equals, $18,000,000. ~ 


But, arguing the question upon the gentleman’s hypothesis. 
` 2 S 3 , 


that the receipts and expenditures are equal at $22,000,900, let 
ns see what his conclusions are: 


Deduct for proceeds of public lan’s . > $3.500,000 
for reduciion of duties after Ist July, 1842, ` 5,000,000 
Makes a deficitof -= < 88,500,000 


To meet this deficiency, he tells us that the outside of dnties 
to be gathered fi om articles naw duty free. is $5.000,000, which 
consequently will leave a deficit still of $3,500,000. 


Twill not attemptio oppose my humble knowledge of the 
finances of our conntry to that of the gentleman; it would be 
presumptuous in me to do so. But he will pardon me for be- 
lieving that he has committed some gross errors jn the facts he 
has assumed. Itis true Ihave not the benefit of documents 
privately furnished from the ‘Treasury, as:the gentleman hag, 
nor do T think that I would use them if I could obtain them: 
but I have before mea report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
made on the Ist July, 1840. which authorizes me to. come to 
different conclusions from his. I shall not attempt to follow 
him through all his calculations, for that would be impossible. 
Te has stated to the committee two errors of no small masni- 
tude which he fell into yesterday, and which he has promptly 
and properly corrected; and Ihave no doubt, when he comes 
to review his calculations, he will see numerous others which 
require correction. Ican only take his general conclusions of 
this morning and meet them; and they are, that not more than 
$5,000,000 can be collected from the free articles, by levying a 
duty ia percent. ad valorem. 7 

e report upon which I rely isa statement of the im 
for the year ending 20th September, 1839, and I asame tal 
year as a fairaverage-of the succeeding years. : 
rm Hee sir, ate rome ofthe ose and their value, asstated by 

e Treasury Department, in its official ‘and i E 
admitted duty free: s E ANO ae a8 


June, 1841, 
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$345,490 
15.65595 


Lace veils, shawls, shades, &c. ~ - . 
Other mmanuiactnres of silk - 
Masufacwres of silks and worsied > ` 
Camiets of goaveair, &c, . - ` 
W 

Linen, bleac 
‘Ticklenbu 


rsted stuff goods) > . 
eil and unbleached 
sand Ossahurgs, &c. 
Sheeting, brown and white : 


wane 


These articles, amountingto s : . 
would, at a duty of 20 per cent. yield a revenu } 
annually. According to the estimate of the gentleman, this 
would be insufficient, however, to meet the deficit, by $1,248,942, 
But supposing that his estimates are wrong, as experience will 
prove them to be, and that instead ‘of $22,006 009 as the annual 
expendiure, it should not exceed $18,000,000; instead, then, of 
a deficiency, we shall have, by taxing these articles only, an an» 
nualsurplus of $2,751,058 to appropriate to the extinguishment 
of the national debt. 3 ed > eed 

The gentleman, after declaring that this deficit will exist in the 
Treasury, goes on to state that it cannot be supplied but by a tax 
on tea and coffee; and asks, most emphatically, if any Repre. 
sentative from Maine will dare to vote for any duty on these ar- 
ticles. I cannot answer for his colleagues what they dare or 
dare not do, but I can tell him that, if he isas much of an anti- 
Tariff man as he would make us believe by his declarations, be 
would maintain the principle'that all articles imported should 
pay an ad valorem duty. We of the South have ever com» 
plained that the tariff laws were unequal, because they discri- 
minated so far as to make a large portion of the imporis duty 
free, while the residue had to pay double duty, to create funds 
enough to garry on the Government. To show the truth of our 
position on this question, I will only say, that the annual ave- 
rage value of imports paying duties, from 1834 to 1840, is 
$71,635 347; the annual average value of imports duty free, for 
the same time, excluding bullion and specie, is $60,738,527; so 
that seven-thirteenths of the imports pay all the revenues deri- 
vable from that source. And who, fask, is there, m his mo. 
ments of calm reflection, unexcited by interest, will undertake 
to say that such discrimination is just? I will not say that dia. 
criminating duties are prohibited by the Constitution; but I 
will say that discrimination to such an extent is unequal, un- 
just, and unconstitutional. The gentleman says that there are 
many who are opposed toa protective tariff, but, if you force 
the alternative between a duty on coffee and tea and a protec- 
tive tarif, they will take the later. Now this declaration 
amounts insubstance to this: that so Jong as you place the du- 
ties on such articles as are not among those which they con- 
sume, and consequently they ate thereby relieved from paying 
any duties to the support of Government, they will denounce a 
protective tariff; but if you seek to make them contribute rome- 
thing to the support of Government, they will then force a pro» 
tective tariff upon you, by which. they will still get what they 
consume without tax. If there is any difference between these 
“positions, I do not perceive it; both assume that these patriotic 
citizens must live under the Government and enjoy its protec 
tion, without contributing to its support. ‘This yo must do for 
them peaceably, if you will; but do it you shall, at all hazards, 

No, sir; the anti tariff party, whether North or South, East 
or West, have ever made jt acardinal principlein their faith 
that all duties should, as nearas can be done in justice to the 
Government, be laid upon the ad valorem principle. No inte- 
rest or portion of society is benefited by the admission of any 
article duty free, especially necessaries, but the manufacturing 
interest, whether that be in the Northor South. - As these net 
cessarics are rendered cheaper by the absence of duties, so ig 
the manufacturer ofany article paying duties enabled to pro- 
cure his labor cheaper; sothat what is made on the price of 
necessaries is lost in profitstothe manufacturer. And just so 
much of these manufactures, when imported, are taxed above 
an ad valorem duty, which would be sufficient for revenue 
when placed alike on. all importations,so much is that excess 
a tax paid to their protection and encouragement by thead- 
mission of such goods duty free as are consumed by those 
connected with the manufacturers. The ad valorem prin: 
elpie has been recognised under the compromise law, when» 
„ever acontingency shallarrive which. is there pointed out. 
That contingency has already arrived, and we are called to act 
upon it. g 

gohan then, euch a duty on importations, in cont: mpla- 
tionof that act, and for the purpose of ascertaining our means 
for revenue, tet ussee what amount of duties can be real zed 
from articles now duty free. In view of supplying the d: ficit 
which is stil! existing under the calculations of the gent man 
from Maine, and of testing the accuracy of his positions, E will 
jeave out of theaccount the articles of the tea and coffee, amount 
ing to near $13,000,000. Of the followi-g articles. to wu: gine, 
burr-stones unwrought, brimstone and sulphur, rags ofany kind 
of cloth, undressed furs, hides and‘skins raw, plaster of Paris, 
harilla wood dye, manufactured mahogany, animals ‘or breed and 
other animals, tin in pigs and bars, in plates and sheets. copper 
in pigs acd bars, in plates for ships, old copper for remanufac- 
ture, cocoa fruits, belting cloths, woo! not exceeding.& cents 
per pound in value, quicksilver, opium and crade salipetre, 
there were imporfed into the United States, during the time be- 
fcre stated, in value, $13,584,196, which, ata duty of 20 per 
cent. wouid yield an annual revenue of $2,716,639, Now, 
sir, putting these facts together, we have the following re« 


sults: 
Assuming the expenditures to be annually $18,000,000 
The receipts at present, $22,000, 
But deduct for public lands, $3,500,060 
Decrease in 1842 under com- . 

promise - - §,000,0C0 
Makes - . ` SAn A 8,500,000 
Which would leave only an available balance in the 

Treasury of - =. + - - ` $13,500,001 
Which deducted from expenditures, leavesa defie 

ciency of -~ > . s . ; 7 $4,600,000 
Now, to meet this, we have dfduties on articles first 

specified - ` i ” $7,251,058 
Add duty on last articles $ ` 2,716,839 
Which makes an annual revenue of - $9.967,997 
Deduct deficit, . È . = 6,500,000 
And the annualsurplus wouldbe - a 84,467,597 
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But, taking the gentleman’s assumptions as indisputably 
true, let us see whether the deficit is not fully met: 
The addiional revenue is -+ - . + $9,967,897 
The deficit is . . - . - 8500,00 
Leaving a surplus of - - - + 81,467,897 
To be applied to the national debt, and the articles of tea and 
coffee (which are likely to make so many high-tariff men) left 
out ofthe estimate altogether. 

With the deficit so easily provided for, I ask what reason can 
be urged on principle against awarding to the States their just 
rights? ` 5 ; 

“Will it be contended tha! they will derive no benefit from 
their several distributive shares? Have they no purposes to 
which they might apply them? No debts to pay? No taxes 
on their citizens which might be alleviated? No embarrass- 
menta among the people which might be hghtened by a judi- 
cious application df the funds? 1 know that it is a favorite de- 
claration, and seems to have grown into a doctriue with a cer- 
tain party here, that there is no “want or embarrassment”? in 
the country. ~The great leader of the Democratic party in the 
Senate, aday ortwo since, said that none such existed any where 
inthe land. I find that this doctrine is inculcated as best sub- 
serves patty purposes. Here, for the purpose of defeating the 
action of Congress on the great questions which are called to 
our consideration, we are told that no kindof“ want or embar- 
rassment” exists inthe land. In my own State this same party, 
with the view of retrieving their lost fortunes, and again getting 
into power, tellthe people that the greatest embarrassments 
conceivable hang around them, and that they must be relieved 
or ruined. And, sir, the pending elections are made to turn 
upon the existence of embarrassment and relief, which embar- 
yagsment is denied in this Capitol, and by that same Democratic 
party, to have any existence any where. And because of such 
prolession of faith, they are resorting here to every manwurre 
of party discipline to defeat auy thing being done for the relief 
of the country, willing to force upon it a ruinous and depreciated 
currency, to stop the operations of the Government for the want 
of means to carry it on, and to thwart. every reasonable scheme 
that promises good to the people. 

Bat, sir, if Georgia had her share of the publie lands, it would 
be a source of relief to her people; relief by loans to the peo- 
ple; relief by partial. exemption from taxation. Add I have 
hut tu hope that this bill may be so amended as that, in accord- 
ance with my opinions of what is right, and in accordance 
with the wishes of our Legislature, 1 can vote for it as an act of 
sheer justice to the States, For, upon principle, the issue ‘pre- 
sented is, whether the States shall be deprived of their rights, 
that the consumers of articles duty free may still be indulged in 
their exemptions, or whether the States shall receive their 
tights, and every Citizen who asks the protection and benefits of 
the Government be required to contribute to iis support, And 
whether thoso exempted are © wealthy monopolists,” in the per- 
sons of manufacturers, I will leave tose who love the poor 
people so dearly to determine. j 

An insidious attompt is making to prejudice the rights of 
the States, by vlentifying-this measure with the assumption cf 
State debis. © ‘This, sir, 13 the traw head and bloody bones’? 
which party virulence presents to every proposition which it 
opposes, and against which it has no arguments to, offer, with a 
view of alarming those who cannot be led by persuasion. For 
one, I shal! Jook to the intrinsic merits of every proposition pre- 
acnted to me, and, judging of each by itself, and for itself, act 
accordingly. Idesign not to be persuaded spoina; my judg- 
meat, nor to be alarmed by any appeal to my fears. 

More than ten years ago, the States commenced demanding a 
distribution of this fund according to the terms of cession. At 
that ume, very few, if any, of the debts now owing by them 
ware contracted, How, then, could they have been influenced 
to make this demand to procure the assumption ofa debt which 
did not then exist? Connecticut has always been clamorous 
for this distribution; she owed no debt when she made the 
first Yemand, and owes none now. North Carolina has not 
been behind her sister S:ates in demanding this distribution; 
shefowed no debt, owes none now, and hasa redundant Treasury. 

How could these States be actuated by the mercenary mo- 
tive of having their debts assumed, when they owed none? 
Sir, it is enough to withhold from the States their Tights, 

“-withoutimpeaching the motives oftheir citizens in demanding 
them. 

"Tne cry of assumption of State debts isa fine theme for the 
demagogue to harp upon. If sachan ideaever existed, it was 
in the bosoms of those who vociferated the cry the loudest; 
and it was only done to prevent or allay complaint for doing 
the very act themselves which they charged upon others a Qe- 
sire to do. Upon two occasions States debis have been as- 
sumed; one after the war of the Revolution; the other by the 
Jast Adminis ration, in taking the debt due Hoiland by this 
Disirict;. ia the conversion of the trust funds of the Indians into 
State dsbte; and in the loan to some of the United States of the 
Smithsonian bequest. And theseare likely to be the only debts 
of the Siates which this Government will guaranty to see 
paid, unul, in the course of evonts, the Democratic party shall 
come inte power again. : H p 

For one, {I regard such an assumption bath as unjust and un- 
consiivutional, and nothing short of tho power of Deity could 
forces me into the support of such a measure. And this ex- 
pression ofopinien I offer in condemnativa of the polity of our 
Opponents, believing that at no period of my life shall f be 
called upon te act on the question. 

My. Caatiman, if T stood where other gentlemen stand upon 
this question, not objecting to the details of the dill, but hold- 
ing the principle that this fund belo tothe Government, 
looking upon matters as they are now p esented in the history 
of the times, I ehould begin seriously to inquire what line of 
policy Í shouid pursue in regard to these lands, by which I 
could do the most good tothe whole country, That they will, 
by some policy or other, he taken from the use of this Govern- 
ment ina short time, is not to be denied by those who are the 
least, wiling to admit the fact.. Three schemes are before the 
conntry, each with its advocates, and embracing all conflicting 
opinions; and though no one scheme may succeed, being op- 
posed by both of the others, yet any two united will prevail. 
‘and with the absolute certainty that these lands are doomed, 
the only question left to be setiled is, which is the best plan to 
-dispense most exact justice to all the States? The pre-emp- 
tion system, the favorite measure of the late Democratic par- 
ty, proposes to wrong the States out of the best landa, at the 
lowest prices, and to throw-them into the hands of those who 
have the fieetest heels and fewest ties to bind them to the coun- 


te y; and who, constituting a large voting population, will not 
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forget the bosom which warms them into being. This is the 
Democratic schere of getting clear of the lands, and ‘will be 
adhered to under all circumstances, for gelf interesi and in sae- 
crifice of the rights of others, The cession scheme proposes to 
robthe residue of the Union, to throw a bribe into the laps of 
the new Statesin the next Presidential canvass. {tis the bant- 
liag of no party, and is only offered as a nucleus around which 
to form one, ‘Lhe distribution plan proposes to give something 
to all the States,and has mere of justice- in it than any other 
one submitted. - Fhe gentieman from Maine says that it was 
dictated and concocted in party caucus,assuch matters usually 
are: I suppose he has exact information on that point; bat, 
if 1 know any thing of its nrigin, it will be found to have arisen 
from the demands of the States for justice—to have once pass- 
ed both branches of Congress, when his tPiends had the power 
here, and was defeated by an appropriation of the bill to his 
own uses by General Jackson—to have been recommended by 
the present Chief Magistrate, as anact of justice to the States, 
andto hava come to us through a report ofa standing commit- 
tee ofthis House. ` 

Now, with these facts. before us, the important question is, 
which of these plans should we adopt, in view of doing the 
greatest justice to the greatest number? 

J throw out these suggestions for those who assert for Con- 
gress the right, under the Constitution, to make such disposition 
ofthe proceeds of the lands as it pleases. 

LT come now, in the last place, to state my objections to the de- 
tailor tie bill, and which, if net modified, will prevent wy sup- 

ort of it. 

p The first section provides that the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Tilinois, Alabama, Missouri, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
cand Michigan, shall, in addition to what each is entitled to by 
the terms of compacts entered into between them and the United 
States upon their admission into the Union, receive ten percent. 
upon the nett proceeds of the public tands within the Jiwits of 
each State respectively. This isto be paid before distribution 
takes place; and then these States are to share equally with all 
the rest, according to representative population. ‘rhe seventh 
section provides that each one of these States shall receive of the 
United States a sufficient quantity of land to make up to each 
State the smount of 500,000 acres, to be selected withinthe 
limits of such State in such manner as the Legislature thereof 
shall direct. 

These provisions are manifestly unjust, and create a distinc. 
tion in favor of the new States, in violation of the deeds of ces» 
sion, proposing an equal distribution of the lands ceded. ‘Phat 
they should have some advantages over the old States, I think 
manifestly just; for, deprived as they are of control and owner- 
ship in the soil, they must be helpless corporations in truth, if 
liberat donations of soil are not given totem. Besides, for all 
national purposes, without this donation, they must rely exclu: 
sively upon taxation—wh'ch their people cannot bear—or e'se 
they must content themselves to remain mere ciphers in the 
Union; a position which 1 am not willing to eee them occupy. 
These States embrace a great and growing peopie. They are 
now, and are destined to be, the most important section of 
our Union. For one, rather than stay their progress for a 
moment, in their onward march in science, and in the de: 
velopment of the vast resources of their territory, I would 
accelerate them at every sep, and wish them God speed. I 
do not, therefore, complain of what they have received. I do 
not complain of the percentum paid them at their admission 
into the Union. Ido not complain of what they have received 
for works of internal improvement, for purposes. of education, 
nor for what they are ta receive for similar purposes; but I do 
gay. and Ithink, as a Representative of an old State, I have a 
right to complain that these States are not sausfied with what t 
they have. and are to receive, but that, after giving them all that 
ia demanded ¿s just and equal, after allowing them all they 
claim, that then a large bonus ‘is to he allowed them;-and for 
what? For no other reason than that they have been made what 
they are, by the favor and partiality ofthe ald States. 

The following staternent, taken from the docnments of this 
Louse, will show what donations in money and land have been 
and are to be made to these States, exclusive of the ten per cent, 
to be paid under the first section of this bill: 
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` This table, Mr. Chairman, shows with what liberality this 
Government has dealt with the new States. Ido not complain j 
of this liberality—I would not wrest from them a doliar which i 
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í they have received; but T must say, that in: all conscience (key 


should be satisfied with what they have, and should not, Ahy» 
lock-like, demand the very last pound in the bond. But there 
is no bond; we are under no obligation’ to have acted so Hbe- 
rally with them; they have received all they are-enti:led to, and 
should be satisfied. That they have received what is charged 
to them is evident from the reportof the Secretary. of the Frea- 
sury, dated 7th of February, 1839, from which I haveextracted 
the foregoing statements. A i 
And now I would ask, why is it proposed, in addition to what 
has been received, and still is to be received by these States, to 
give them ten per cent. of the nett proceeds of the sales of the 
lands, and then give them an ~equal share according to popula: 
tion with the other States? Tam told thatitis because- the 
increase more rapidly in population than States excluded, If 
this be the reason, it isunequal in itsoperation as to the States 
included, and unequal to the. States excluded. Ohio basin- 
creased her population within the last ten years at the rale of 
sixty-two per cent.; Michigan at a rate of near six hundered 
per cent.; Alabama at the rate of eighty-seven per “cent; 
Illinois at the rate of two hundred per cent.; and a jike dispropor- 
tionis found to exist among all the favored States. Now, if 
juistice is the object sought by this feature of the tillawhy is 
Michigan placed on a footing with Olio, and Ilinois with Ala- 


-pama? If it is proper to discriminate between the States in- 


cluded and those excluded,why do you not discriminate batween 
those included? ` 

Among the excluded States, Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina, Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Maryland have not in- 
creased atan average of five per cent. in their aggregate popu- 
lation; Tennessee, Pennsylvania, Maine, and New York have 
increased at an average of twenty-five per cent.; and Georgia at 
the ¿ate of thirty-five per cent. 

Why put these States upon an equality, when such a great 
inequality exists in their relative increase of population? Sir, 
thereis nojusticein it. Tho distribution, if made, will te mace 
upon the next census; the increase of population will thea be 
feltand respected; and surely that is enough, without providing 
for an increase which has not yet taken place, Y@®u ure going 
to pay these States twice over; once for the increase itself, and 
then for the prospect of another. ° ne 

Or, if you are determined to demand the last shilling, then 
do justiço to all, Distribute to each State, not according to 
any arbitrary rule which you may and which you have ar 
sumed, but according to the relative increase of each State in 
popniation. With that I would be satisfied; butif the disiinc- 
tion is made otherwise, it must be for some meritorious cause; 
itie then an appeal to my charity, and not to my justice, and of 
that I must judge by the facts, : 

But this bill contains another provision in violation of the 
deeds of cession, It is proposed tv take a new partner into the 
firm-—tho Districtof Columbia, not recognised by any of the 
ceeds. The portion which would fall to that. partner is small 
intruth; but yet the change of the cestui que (rust is equally ia 
violation of the compacts between the States and this Govern 
ment, The lands are to be divided among the Staiea, and the 
States alone; and for che same reason that 1 wontd deliver up 
these lands to the States, would I confine the distribution to the 
States alone. . 

By every obligation which reste upon this Government are 
wa bound to yield tothe States every right which belongs to 
them. Itis due to good faith that we should so act, Every 
moral and lega! obligation rests upon us te do èo; we never can 
preserve the confidence of the constituents of this Confederacy 
by any other course of conduct; we must manifest by our de. 
portment towards them ‘a scrupulous observarice of, and re» 
spect for, their rights; yield to them every thing they have a 
right to claim at our hands; and, rather than be suspected for 
a moment of a desireto act upon the maxim ‘that “might for. 
gets right”? I would accord to them even tho possession and 
exercise of every doubtful right. And, thovgh I frankly cou 
fess, were I to regard this question as others da, thatihis Ge. 
vernment is the owner of these lands, and not the Btates, that I 
should not favor this measure for a mement, yet, feeling that 
I must trample upon the rights of the States if T withhold’ from 
them what they have expressly reserved to their own ‘use und 
benefit,” and to no other “use or purpose”? whatever, el-owld 
thie bill be so amended as to secure the rights of the whois 
States, I shall give to it my support. > 


SPEECH OF MR. RAYNER, 


` OF NORTH CAROLINA, 

In the House of Representatives, July 6, 1841—On the bill 
proposing to distribute annually among te several states the 
proceeds of the sales of the public lands, 

Mr. RAYNER said, the question of the proper disposition to 
be made of the public lands was one which had been so often 
and so ably discussed, that he felt great diffidence in attempting 
tosay any thing in regard to it. As he considered this a sub. 
ject franght with the. most important consequences, both to the 
destiny of the Union and the prosperity of the States, and as 
be believed now, In all probability, was the only time when 
this great measure ever could succeed, he feit bound to say 
something upon the subject. That a proper seilement of 
this long exciting question was connecied with the surure po- 
licy of the Goverament and destinies of, the Union, must be 
apparent, when it was considered that the public mind had 
been turned to this subject ttroughoutthe whole country, and 
that it was one of the cardinal measures under which the pre- 
sent dominant party marched to victory in the late political 
contest. When we look farther, (said Mr. R.) at the immense 
power accruing to this Government in fature time, from the 
management and disposition of this inexbaustibie source of 
wealih, aud the sensitive disposition of the people of the dif- 
ferent sections of this country in regard to their obtainment 
of a fair and equitable poriion of the benefits of ihi: Govern. 
ment, we must see that this question of the disposition of the 
publis lands is growing in importance daily, as the popula , 
tion, wealth, and enterprise of the country increase. The 


consideration of this subject is invested with special conse 


quence at this time, from the interesting eva in which we live, 
and the peculiar crisis which has arrived in the internal affairs 
and relations of the several States. We live in the age of im. 
provement. The progress of nations now to greatness and to 
glory, instead of being the slow work of ages, is the rapid move- 
ment of a generation. All thé improvements whieh tend to de- 
yelape the wealth and resources of a people are hurried on wits 
a power like that of magic. The moontains are bowing their 
heads and the rivers yielding their streams to the enterprise 
andingenuity of man; and, so far from obstrueting, are offering 
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facilities tothe transportation of the rich products of the west- 
‘ern feresta to the commercial depots of the Atlantic coast. This 
as also the ago of mental as well as physical improvement. 
Science is doing for mind whatartis doing for matter. An?, 
judging from.the history of the past, the problem is soon to be 
solved, of how great perfectib.lity the human mind is capable 
of attaining. -The States of this Union, through a laudable 
ambition, are running a-vace in this career of improvement In 
order*to the accomplishment of these. gteat purposes, in which 
they are engaged, they must have money--yes, money--which 
is the sinews of improvement in peace, as well as of war. They 
want money, not for the purpose of idly spending it~-not for 
the purpose of gratifying the ambitious enterprise of a day— 
but for the purpose of laying the foundations of a system of 
rosperity and glory to be enjoyed by posterity fer ages to come. 
Portunately for our country and our institutions, our vast pub- 
lic domain constitutes an endless source of revenue, adequate to 
the great purposes to which Ihave adverted. And those States 
which are in advance in this great and glorious race of im: 
provement have, most of them, encountered debts and difficul- 
ties, from which their share. of this common property will re- 
lieve them, without imposing domestic burdens on their own 
citizens. i 7 
My next principal reason for supporting this measure at this 
time is, that we should adopt some permanent system for the 
future disposition of the public lands—a system which will 
have, asa guaranty for its duration, the faith of the General 
Government on the one hand, and the vested rights-and indi- 
vidual interests of the State Governments, on the other. I 
verily believe that, unless this question is settled on some per- 
manent basis during the present. Congress, the public lands will 
soon cease tobe a sourco either of ordinary revenue or that 
for distribution. They will either be converted into political 
capital, with which gambling politicians will bid for the high 
places of power, or they will be seized with the strong hand 
of violence, and appropriated to the use of the new States 
alone that have grown into power by our fosteringcare Need 
Lattempt to prove. tha former of these propositions, when 
every aspiring politician is.torturing his brain to invent some 
aystem for the disposition of these lands which may secure to 
him the favorof the new and rising States on accvunt of its 


being for their benefit exclusively? Has not this measure, in a’. 


great degree, become a party question? Do you not see men 
from the old States, who received these lands as aii inheritance 
from their ancestors, and who should preserve them as a legacy 
for their posterity, willing to convert this great national trea- 
sure into pohtical stock, to be exchanged for a mere ephemeral 
exercise of power? Are not the power and patronage incident 
to the survey ant gale of these lands daily strengthening the 
Executive arm, and threatening to poison the fountains of po- 
litical integrity? 

Is there no danger of the new States laying claim to the 
whole of the public lands within their limits? ‘Pell me not of 
Constitution, of law, and of justice operating on communities, 
when interest and power are thrown in the'opposite scale, Let 
the apportionment of representation. under the Jate censug take 
place—let the overwhelming power of the new States once be 
represented in this hall, and you willsee whether they will not 
attempt to reconcile the appropriation of the whole public do- 
anain to their own use with their dnty to the Constitution and 
their plighted faith to the old States. This proposition was 
heard only in faint whispers a few years since; now it is boldly 
proclaimed inthe councils of thé nation, and we are daily ad- 
monished of the rising power of the West, and warned of the 
ume when that section ts to dictate law to the balance of the 
Union. And this system once commenced, you can never ar- 
rest its progress—once we relax our grasp upon the public do- 
main, it will be gone forever. For, if yougive to the present 
new States all the public lands within their limits, each State 
in succession, As it comes into the Union, will claim the same 
favor; and you cannot consistently withha]d..it.” They will not 
wait till they are admitted into the Union—Territories will put 
in their claims--and, hereafter, the establishment of a Terri- 
tory will only bea preliminary step to a surrender of the Jands 
within its limits, g 

Lum, therefore, for establishing a permanent system for the 
disposition of the public Jands now; now, whilst the public 
inmid is awakened to the subject, when public expectation de- 
mands it at our hands, I am for removing these lands beyond 
the reach of political or party influences. Iam for depriving 
political specniators of thisstock, with which they are trading 
away the rights and interests of the several States. } am for 
weakening the arm of Executive power by depriving it of this 
vast corruption fund, Yam for allaying the jealousies which 
are fast arising between the new States and the old inregard to 
this matter; and for identifying, forever, their interests and the 
sonrces of their prosperity, 

In order to the proper understanding of the relations between 
the States and the General Government in regard to the ques- 
tion of the public lands, we must go back to an early period of 
our history. ‘Nhe original patentees of the Crown of England 
claimed all the waste Jands, as far West as the Pacific ocean. 
Here, then, we soe the claim of the Colonies tothe unappro- 
priated lands of the West is identified with the first setdement 
ofthiscountry. When the Colonies were afterwards converted 
into royal Governments, either by grant from the patentees or 
the forfeiture of their charters, the Crown succeeded to ail their 
powers and privileges; and hence these waste lands, even to the 
South sea, were claimed by the Crown. By the treaty of 1763 
however, the Mississippi river was established as the boundary 
between British America and Louisiana, then owned by the 
French. When the Colonies revolted against the British Go- 
varnment, and declared independence, each one ofthem claimed 
all the authority, powers, rights, and privileges of sovereignty 
which had been exercised by the Crown, and consequently fail 
claim to all the wastelands then owned by it, which claim was 
ultimately confirmed by the treaty of peace of 1783. Each of 
the States laid claim to all the lands originally contained in their 
colonial chartered limits, This question—of the righi of the 
States to all the waste lands withia their chariered limits—ex- 
cited great attention atan early period of the Revolution, and 

prevented for a time the ratification of the Articles of Confede- 
ration. The States which held no waste lande insisted — 
and withapparent justice, too—that as they were all engaged 
in a common struggle, and as these waste lands were to he 
wrested froma common enemy, by a common. sacrifice, they 
ought to be considered as common property, to be nsed for the 
common use and benefit of all the States. "Their object was, no 
doubt, to secure a common fund, to pay the common debt of the 
Revolution. 

Some of the States refused te sign the Articles of Confedera 
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tion, unless upon.the. condition that the States claiming unap- 
propriated lands should surrender them as a common fund. As 
early as 1776 the Convention which framed the Constitution of 
Maryland passed the following resolution: =. | , 

“ Resolved, unanimously, That itis the opinion of this Com- 
-vention that the very extensive claim of the State of Virginia 
to the back lands hath no foundation injustice; and that, if the 
game or any like claim is admitted, the freedom of the ‘small 
“States and the liberties of America may be thereby greatly 
endangered; this Convention being firmly persuaded that, if 
the dominion over those lands should be established by the 
blood and treasure-of the United States, such lands ought to 
be considered as a common stock, tobe parcelled out at pro- 
pet times into convenient, free, and indeperident Govern- 
ments:”? ` 


As late as 1779, when all the other States had signed the, 


Articles, she still refused, and instructed her Delegates in 
Congressto insist upona surrenderof the lands by those States 
‘claiming them. The following is an extract from these instruc: 
tions: 

“Weare convinced policy and justice require that å country 
unsettled at the commencement of this war, ¢laimed by the 
British Crown, and. ceded to it by the treaty of Paris, if 
wrested from the common enemy by the blood and treasure 
of the thirteen States, should be considered as a common 
property, subject to be parcelled ont by Congress into free, 
convenient, and independent Governments, in such manner 
ang atsuch times as the wisdom of that assembly shall hereafter 
direct, 

Phys convinced, we should betray the trust reposed in us 
by our constituents were we to authorize you to ratify, on 
their behalf, the Confederation, unless it be further explained. 
We have cooly and dispasionately considered the subject: we 
have weighed probable inconveniences and hardships against 
the sacrifice of jnst and essential rights; and do instruct you not 
to agree to the Confederation, unless an article or articles be 
added thereto, in’ conformity with our declaration. Should 
we succeed in obtaining such article or articles, then you 
are hereby fully empowered to accede to the Confederacy.” 

When Delaware acceeded to the Confederation, in 1779, she 
ealso passed the following resolution, as a part of the condition of 
her accession. 

“Resolved, also, That this State considers itself justly enti- 
tledto a right, in common with the members of the Union, to 
that extensive tract of country which lies to the westward of 
the frontier of the United States, the ptoperty of which was 
not vested in, or granted to, individuals at the commencement 
of the present war; thatthe same-hath been or may be gained 
from the King of Great Britain, or the native ‘Indians, by 
the blood and treasure of all, and ought therefore to be a com- 
man estate, to be granted out on terms beneficial to the United 
States. E 

The Congress, then sitting under the Articlesof Confedera- 
tian, feeling the great importance of preserving union and 
harmony among the States, and of uniting them in one com- 
mon league, and seeingthe difficulties likely to grow out of 
this question, took the matterin consideration, and onthe 6th 
September, 1780, passed resolutions, from which the following 
are extracts; t 

“That it appears advisable to press upon thòse States which 
can remove the embarrassments respecting the Western coun- 
try a liberal surrender of a portion of their territorial claims, 
since they cannot be preserved entire without endangering the 
stability of the Confederacy, &e. And that it be earnestly re- 
commended to those States who have claims to the Western 
country to pass such laws, and give their delegates in Congress 
such powers, as may effectually remove the obstacle to a final 
ratification of the articles of Confederation,” &c, 

By a further reference to the journals of the old Congress, 
we find the following resolution, passed the 10th of October, 
1780: 


“Resolved, That the unappropriated lands that may be 
ceded tothe United States by any particular State, pursuant 
to the recommendation of Congress of the 6th of September 
aik shall be disposed of forthe common benefit ofthe United 

tates 

Again, in April, 1783, after the cession from New York, but 
- before the cession from Virginia, the old Congress adopted the 

following resolution: 

“Resolved, That, asa further mean as well of hastening the 
extinguishment of the debts as of establishing the harmony of 
the United States, it he recommended to the States which have 
passed no acts towards complying with the resolutions of Con- 
gressof the Gihof September and 10h of October, 1780, rela- 
tive to the cession of territorial claims, to make the liberal 
cessions therein recommended, and to the States which may 
have passed acts complying with the said resolutions in part 
cnly, torevise and complete such compliance.” 

These historical incidents are important, as tending to show 
the views and feelings which prevailed at that time in regard to 
this measure—the motives and inducements which led to the 
surrender by those Statesclaiming lands, and the objects and 
purposes designed to be accomplished by those States demand- 
ing the surrender, $ 

It is very evident; from the very language ofthe resolutions 
both ofthe old Congress and the States, insisting upon a suar- 
render, that their objects was not only to secure peace and har- 
mony, but to create a permanent common fund for the pay- 
ment of the debt then incurred, and to be incurred, in the pro- 
secution of the war. 


By examining the deeds of cession from the States which sur. 
rendered their waste lands. we find another condition in. 
serted in every one of them—a condition accepted by the Con- 
federation, and which has accordingly become a part of tha 
cnn-ract. The concition was that these lands were to consti- 
mte a fund to be used for the common use and henefit of all 
the States that then were or might afterwards become members 
of the Confederacy—the ceding States inclusive. Let us ex 
amine the deeds of cession. 


In the deed of cession from New York, which was: first in 
point of time, and which bore date February, 1780, we find the 
following language: 

“And we do by these presents, ia the name of the peopl 

_for and on behalf of the State of New York, and by vite abate 


power and trust committed to us by the said actaud commis. 
sion, cede, transfer, and forever relinquish to, and for the only 
use and benefit of such of the States as are or shall become par- 
ties to the articles of confederation, all the right, title, interest, 
jurisdiction, and claim. of thesaid State of New York to al 


; lands, tertitories,” &c. “and to be granted, disposed of, andap. 


propriated in such manner asthe Congress of the said Uinted or 
Gonfedevated States shall arder and direct.” r 

In the deed of cession from Virginia, which followed next, and 
which bore date March, 1784, we find the following: 

“That all the lands within the territory so ceded to the United 
States, and not reserved for or appropriated to any of the be. 
forementioned purposes, or disposed of in bounties to the ofi- 
cers and ‘soldiers of the American army, shall be oneidered 
asa common fund for the use and benefit of sych of the Unite 
Statesas have become, or shall become members of the Con 
deration or Federal alliance ef said States, Virginia inclusive, 
according to their usnal respective proportions in the general 
charge and expenditure, and shall be faithfully and bona fide 
disposed of for that purpose, and for no other use or purpése 
whatever.” ar f 

The deed of. cession from Masssachusetts, which bore date 
March, 1785, declares that her delegates, “by virtue of the power 
and authority to them committed,” —. 

“Assign, transfer, quit-claim, cede, and convey tothe United 
States of America, for their. bencfit, Massachusetts inclusive, all 
right, title,’ &c. and concludes by declaring that the cession is 
made “to the uses in a resolve of Congress of the 10th day of` 
October, 1780, mentioned.” 

In the cession from Connecticut, which bore date September, 
1786, her delegates , i i F 
“Assign, transfer, quit-claim, cede, and convey to the United ' 
Statesof America, for their benefit, Connecticut inclusive, all . 
the right, title, Interest, jurisdiction, and claim which the said 
Sate of Connecticut hath,” &c. “for the uses” ina before “re- 

cited act of Assembly deciared.” ; im 

The uses mentioned in the act of Assembly referred to were 
“for the common use and benefit of the said States, Connecti» 
cutinclusive.”’ F 

The deed of cession from South Carolina, which bore date 
August, 1787, declares that her delegates do `. . 
“Assign, transfer, quit claim, cede, and convey to the United 
States of America, for their benefit, all the right, title, interest, 
jurisdiction, and claim which the State of South Carolina hath 
mandto the before-mentioned and described territory.” 

The cession from North Carolina, which bore date february, 
1790, declares, . 

“That whereas the Unitod States, in Congress assembled, , 
have repeated!y and earnestly recommended to the respective ` 
States in the Union claiming or owning vacant western terri- 
tory to make cessions of part of the same as a further means, 
as well for hastening the extinguishment of the debts as of es» 
tablishing the harmony of the United States, therefore her Se- 
nators convey, assign, transfer, and set. over to the United States 
of America, for the benefit of the said States, North Carcljna 
inclusive, all the right, title, and claim which the said State 
hath to the sovereignty and territory of the lands,” &c, 

The same being 1m virtue of an act of the General Assembly | 
of the State which declared 

‘Phat all the lands intended to be ceded by virtue of this 
act to the United States of America, and not appropriated as 
before mentioned, shall be considered as a common fund for 
the use and. benefit of the United States of America, North 
Carolina. inclusive, according to their respective and usual 
proportions in the general charge and expenditure, and shall be 
faithfully disposed of for that purpose, and for no other use or 
purpose whatever.” 

In the deed of cession from Georgia, which was the last, and 
the only one executed after the adaption of the Constitution, 
hearing date April, 1802, it isalgo expressly stipulated that the 
lands ceded shall be : 


“Considered asa common fund for the use and benefit of the 


United States, Georgia included, and shall be faithfully disposed 
of for that purpose, and for no other use or purpose.” 


By. comparing the resolutions of the old Congress, before 
cited, inviting the States to make these cessions, with the lan- 
guage used by those “tates in their deeds of cession, we are ena- 
bled to discover the motives which induced the States to make . 
these patriotic sacrifices. We shallsee that the object, to use 
the language of the act of Assembly of North Carolina, was, “as 
well for hastening the extingnishment of the debts, as for esta- 
blisbing the harmony of the United States,” Those debts having 
been extinguished, and the primary objects of the cessions hav- 
ing been accomplished, we must recur to the deeds of cession, 
in order to asceriain what ultimate disposition the States con- 
tracted to be made of these lands. ; ` 


The deed of cession from Virginia, which was the most im» 
portant, in consequence of the greater amount of territory con- 
veyed, expressly stipulated that the lands ceded should “be con- 
sidered as a common fund for the use and benefit of such of the 
United States as then had become, or should become, members 
of the Confederation or Federal alliance of said States, Virginia 
inclusive, according to their usual respective proportions in the 
gencral charge and expenditure, and should be faithfully and 
bona fide disposed of for that purpose, and for no. other use or 
purpose whatever.” Andit is a little remarkable that almost the 
identical same language should be used in all the deeds of cession. 
They ali stipulate that the lands ceded should be for the common 
use and benefit of the United States... Why should the ceding 
States have so expressly stipulated that these lands were to be 
held asa common fund, for the common use and benefit of all 
the States, if the grant was unqualified and unrestricted? If it 
was intended that these lands should become mere national 
property, the proceeds of which were to go into the Naticnal 
Treasury, for the ordinary support of the Government inall fu. 
ture time, a formal grant in general terms would have been 
sufficient: and why insert the express provision that they should 
ba held for the common use and benefit of all the States? If a 
full and veconditional power over these lands was intended to be 
conveyed, why should each State have expressly provided that 
this common fund should be disposed of for the common use 
and benefit of all the States, the ceding State inclusive? For if 
it waa simply intended that the lands should become general 
property, go into the general Treasury, anc eupportthe Gene- 
ral Government, each State, as a member of the Confederation 
would have received its benefit and advantages, as such, with. 
out the insertion of a clause inclusive of itself. Why should 
each State have expressly stipulated that the lands should inure 
to the use and benefit “of such States ag might thereafter be- 
come members of the Confederation,” if it was intended that 
the proceeds of these lands should alwayscontinue to defray the 
expenses of the general Treasury? Had this been intended, 
each and every State that might ever become a member of the 
Federal alliance would have received its benefit, in the exemp- 
tion these lands would have afforded from othar purposes of tax- 
tion, had no clause been inserted extending the use and benefi 
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of this fund to such States as might afterwards become mem- 
Bers of the Confederation. $ 

It will not be pretended that these stipulations mean nothing, 
It is paying a poor compliment to the wisdom and sagacity of 
our fathers to say that they are mere idle verbiage. If they 
mean any thing, what do they mean? Whatcan they mean, 
except that the States intended to restrict the action of the 
General Governmentin the disposition ofthese lands—and that 
the balance, after the "extinguishment of the debts” then ín- 
curred, and to be incurred. should be so disposed of, that each 
State should receive its individual. and separate share- of the 
common use and benefit resulting from their application? 

But the States of Virginiaand North Carolina not only ceded 
their lands upon condition that they should be disposed of for 
the common use and benefit of all the States, themselves in- 
cluded; but they have expressly provided the standard by 
which each Siate is to receive its quota of the benefit. They 
declare that it shall be “according to their usual respective 
proportions in the general charge and expenditure.” In order 
to the proper understanding of this clause, we must recur 
to the history of the time. It is well known that during 
the old Confederation the taxes necessary for the common 
support of the war of the Revolution were not collected 
directly from the People, by the compulsory action of the 
general Congress, but by requisitions on the States—each 
State furnishing the quota a required, according to its re- 
sources and ability. The ‘general charge and expenditure” men- 
tioned, means, as every one must know, that incurred by the 
war of the Revolution. It was then very easy to ascertain ex- 
actly, what cach State furnished towards the common cause. 
and when this clause was inserted, it was in utter ignorance 
that the debts incurred by the States in this common struggle 
would afterwards be assumed by the Federal Government, and 
under the impression, no doubt, that each State would have to 
contribute to the payment of itsown debts contracted and ex- 
penses incurred. ‘Chis “general charge and expenditure” 
‘clause, then, not. only goes to show that the principal object 
whizh induced to the surrender of the lands was the extinguish- 
ment of the Revolutionary debt, butit lays down the principle, 
according to the manner ef taxation which then prevailed, how 
the States were to be compensated for their several sacrifices 
in a common cause. 

The States, then, ceded, and the Federal Government receiv- 
ed, these lands for a certain object, and under certain condi- 
tions. And that object having been accomplished, both in the 
“extinguishment of the debv? of the Revolution and in the re- 
storation of “harmony’?—the want of which arose from the 
fear of the smaller States of the overshadowing power of the 
Jarge States which held these lands—the question arises, what 
shall be done with the balance of this fund? < 

The honorable gentleman from Maine, {Mr. Crirrorp] who 
addressed the House on this subject, took the position that the 
debts of the Revolution exceeded one hundred millions of dol- 
lars, and that, as the income from the lands, after paying the 
expense of purchase from the Indians, survey, and sale, fell 
far short of that amount—the lands were still in debt to this 
fund, even according to the argument of the: friends of this 
pill. Admitting the gentleman’s premises to be correct, still 

‘it does niotalter.the case. Ifthe lands were ceded fora spe- 
cific purpose, subject to some other disposition after the ac- 
-complishment of that purpose, according to the rules of fair 
construction, this latter disposition shouid be made as soon as 
the first purpose is consummated. The General Government 
using other funds and resorting to other means to pay the 
debt of tho Revolution, does not authorize it to make some 
disposition of these lands other than that for which they were 
ceded. If the debt of the Revolution, to the payment of 
which these lands were pledged, did exceed so far the amount 
arising from the sales of these lands, still, how was it paid off? 
Why, by taxes collected from the people of the States. They 
surrendered their lands to the Federal Government to pay a 
common debt. The gentleman fiom Maine says the proceeds 
of the lands have fallen short by millions. And yet he argues 
that because the Federal Government has imposed other bur- 
dens upon the States to pay that debt, that therefore the 
jands are notta be applied to the ultimate purpose stipulated 
after the payment of the debt.’ So far as regards a legal com 
pliance with the terms of the contract, the General Government 
js bound to dispose of the lands according to the terms of the 
agreement, whether that contingency arrives sooner or later. 
So far as regards equity and liberality, the fact that other bur- 
- Gens have been imposed to pay the debt of the Revolution is an 
additional reason why these lands should be disposed of as soon 


_ ag possible, according to the terms of the deeds of cession; and - 


that is, “to dispose” of these lands among the States, as near as 
may be, “according te their usnaland respective proportions in 
the general chargeand expenditure.” Since the method of rais- 
ing taxes has been changed from what it was when the deeds of 

cession were made; since we cannot ascertain exactly what 
each State contributes to the support of this Government, we 
must adopt the same principle which would apply in a court of 
chancery, and come as near to Itas the nature of the case will 
admit. And I know of no better standard than that which has 
been adopted in this bill—that of federal population. 

The gentleman from Maine, [Mr. CLIFFORD,} and the genye- 
man from Virginia, (Mr. Wisz,] took the ground that the right 
of the General Government ‘to dispose” of these lands was de- 

~ rived under the Constitution; and that, as the Constitution was 
adopted after the deeds of cession were made, therefore any re- 
versionary interest which the States might have had in the lands 
must be consideredas cancelled. Now, sit, what says the Con- 
stitution? The 3d section of the 4th article of the Constitution 
declares: : 

“The Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting, the territory or other 
property of the United States; andnothing in this Constitution 
shall be so contrued as to prejudice any claims of the United 

‘States, or of any particular State.” WEER y 
Now, from this latter clanse, “securing the claimsof any 
particular State,” following in the same sentence with that 
_ prescribing the power ofthis Government in regard to the pub- 
lic lands, it wouid seem that it was insered for the express 
purpose of securing to the States any right which they may 
have had before the adoption of the Constitution. How can 
the gentleman from Maine insist that the power of the General 
Government “to dispose” of these lands is absolute and un- 
limited, when there isa saving clause declaring that the claims 
of no “particular State should be prejudiced” by any thing in 


. the Constitution? 


‘As to the lands acquired by purchase, I admit the authority of 


~ this Government to dispose of them is absolute, except so far 


as it is restrained from applying them to any purpose which it is 
forbid 10 accomplish by the Constitution; and this admission 
of the gentleman from Maine I will use for my own purpose 
when I come to speak of the lands acquired by purchase. But 
the gentleman is compelled to make'his argument a very con- 
venientone. For the purpose of rebuttirg the claims of the 


| tates, he insists that their rights, if they ever had any, were 


cancelled by the Constitution, and tre right to “dispose” of the 
Territory of the United States placesthis matter under the ab- 
solute ahd unconditional conirol of this Government. And 
yet, for the purpose of answering the argument of those who 
advocate distribution upon grounds of expediency, he immedi- 
ately replies that the right “to dispose of the territory” men- 
tion in the Constitution is a qualified right, and must be limited 
by confining it to a disposition for the purpose of paying. debts, 
aud not of distribntion among{the States. The gentleman is 
compelled to change his ground to meet arguments based upon 
different views. 

As to the lands acquired by cession, Ihave attempted to 
show that the power of Congress to “dispose? of them must 


be qualified, by limiting it to such disposition as will not “pre , 


judice the claims ofany particular State.” Those claims are, 
that, since the accomplishment of the purposes for which they 
were ceded, they must be held as a common fund, for the com- 
mon use and benefit ofall the Staes. And the nearest practi- 
cable standard by which we can judge of “their usual and re 
spective proportions in the general charge and expenditure,” is 
that of Federal population. 

Now. let us look at the lands acquired by purchase, including 
all the lands west of the Mississippi, and the Territory of Flo- 
rida. And here I take the argument. used by the gentleman 
from Maine, for the purpose of proving that the reversionary 
claim of the States, under the deeds of cession, was abrogated 
by the adoption ofthe Constitution. That argument was, that 
the power “to dispose of, and make ali needful rales and regu- 
lations respecting the territory of the United States,” conferred 
full and absolute power over the subject; which argument, it 
will be recollected, he himself afterwards controverted, when 
he attempted to show that the power to dispose of was limited 
to the power to dispose of for the purpose of paying debts. I 
adopt the gentleman’s first argument, so far asit relates to the 
lands acquired by purchase, and take issue with him, as’ ap- 
plied in the latter case. The right of Congress “to dispose of, 
and make all needful rules and regulations respecting the ter- 
ritory of the United States,” is unlimited and unqualified, ex- 
cept so far as itis restricted by “any claims ofany particular 
State; and other restrictions arising under the Constitution, 
which would prohibit Congress from applying these lands to any 
purpose expressly forbidden in that instrument. For instance, 
Congress could not give these lands to the States for the pur- 
pose of endowing any particular church; for the Constitution 
expressly declares that no religion shall be established by law. 
Congress cannot divide the proceeds of these lands among the 
States for the express purpose of supporting troops, ar build. 
ing vessels of war; because these powers are expressly denied 
to the States by the Constitution. Congress cannot entail these 
lands, in perpetuity, upon any privileged class; for the Consti. 
tution expressly prohibits the establishment of any order of 
nobility. The end being prohibited, the means necessarily 
mustbe, Subject to these restrictions only, the power of Con- 
gress over the public lands acquired by purchase is unlimited. 
‘And ifl am answered that Congress van exercise no power 
but what is expressly granted, and that there is no grant in the 
Constitution to distrioute the proceeds of these lands, my reply 
ig, that the purchase of this vast territory has generally been 
considered by’ all men of all parties—even Mr, Jefferson him- 
seif—to have had no warrant in the Constitution Here, ihen, 
ig a case not within the purview and provisions of the Consti- 
tution; and we must manage the relations growing out of it in 
accordance with the spirit of the Constitution, the principles 
of equity and of compromise, and in pursuance of the purposes 
which induced to its happening. What is the spirit of the Con- 
stitution? Itis one of equai benefits and equal burdens. And 
as these lands were paid for out of a common treasure, contri» 
buted to by common burdens; as there is no clause in that in- 
strument warranting the belief that the public lands ever were 
intended to be a source of revenue exclusively; equity and 
compromise, and uniformity of system, would seem to require 
that, like the lands acquired by cession, they should consutute 
acommon fund, for the common use and benefit of all the 
States. y 

The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Wise] tcok the ground, 
in hisargument on yesterday. that the General Government 
had never yet been reimbursed by the sale of these lands for 
the expense incnrred in their purchase, survey, and sale; and 
that, including the expense of Indian wars, the land fund was 
many millions of dollars in debt to the Government. Now, 
sir, is this a fair standard by which to estimate the relative 
benefits and burdens which the purchase of the Western terri. 
tory has entailed on this Government? What was the motive 
which induced the General Government to purchase Louisiana 
and Florida? Was it one of pecuniary gain? Was it for the 
purpose of securing a fund to supply revenue? Was it with 
a view to lessen the burdens arising from the Gutes on fo- 
reign importations? Does any one believe—does the gentle- 
man from Virginia believe—that such an idea ever entered the 
heads of those who couceived and executed the project of pur- 
chasing Louisiana and Florida? Bad 

Mc. Wise. I do say that one of the main objects which in- 
duced to the purchase of this territory wasits value in a pecu- 
niary point of view. i 

Mr. Rayner. Then I can only express my surprise that one 
who usually takes such liberal and comprehensive views of 
great questions of national policy as the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, should look at this in such a narrow and contracted 
light—as 2 mere matter of pecuniary speculation. No, sir; 
no such sordid, calculating motive actuated those who admi- 
nistered the Government when this vast territory was pur- 
chased. They were stimulated by far higher and more patriotic 
considerations. National safety, national honor, national glory, 
were theiraim. Here was an immenée frontier, extending from 
the source to the mouth of the Mississippi, dividing us from 
numberless tribes of hostile Indians. Here was a limit placed 
to our power and civilization. Here was a foothold, from 
which the enemies of our country and our institutions might 
forever harass and annoy us. Tlere was an obstruction to the 
commerce of the Great Valley of the Mississippi. Were was 
the free and exclusive navigation of the great father of waters 
notonly denied us, but likely to prove a source of endless litiga- 
tion. Here was a flourishing colony on our southwestern bor- 
der belonging to one of the mightiest powers of Europe, and 
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that governed by the great captain of modern times, who, 
threatened to subjugate the world to hisdominion, By the pur! 
chase of Louisiana, all the dangers likely to result from these 
difficulties were averted, free scope given to the progress ofour 
power, our institutions, and our glory, as far west as the Pacific; 
and an enduring fountain of prosperity, wealih; and comfort 
opened to ourenjoyment. These blessings cannot be estimated 
by doliarsand cents. ‘They can only be measured by naztonal 
glory, which is beyond value and beyond price As remarked 
by my friend from Maryland, (Mr. Jounson,] if this extensive 
territory had been as barren as Sahara’s vast deset% yet, if the 
soil had been firm enough to bear the feet of aa enemy, a hun- 
dred millions would not have been too great a price for its ac- 
quisition. 

If, then, the object of the General Governmert in the pur- 
chase of the western territory was not pecuniary gain, as it cer- 
tainly was not—ifit has been more than an hundred fold com- 
pensated for the cost in the acquisition of strength, power, 
safety, anid glory, as well as Other endless sources of revenue, 
why will you continue to talk about the cost of these lands in 
dollars and cents? Why will you insist upon “disposing” of 
these lands in such a way as will reimburse the Government, 
in a pecuniary point of view, for the expense incurred in the 
purchase? This argument is based on the ground that this 
Government, in all its great national movements, should be 
actuated by the sordid selfishness and exactness of calculation of 
a broker at his counter, or a merchanton ’change, 

1f you wish to know whether this Government is re-imbureed 
for the expense of the purchase of the Western territory, go to 
the West, and behold the hundreds of steamboats, richly 
freighted with the commerce of a thousand streams, pouring 
their treasures into the great depot at the rnouth of the Missis- 
sippi. Behold the mansions of elegance and comfort gracing 
the margin of that noble stream. Behold the hangs of civili- 
zation and enterprise diffusing the blessings of comfort and of 
ease among thousands of our kindred freemen. Cross the 
greatriver, and behold your national banner floating from the 
spires of St. Louis. Listen to the antheme of our religion, 
chanted where the nomad tribes that sweep the prairies would 
have annoyed us with their endless forays. Behold your power 
and your civilzation tending westward—your laws and your 
institutions scattering quiet and contentment in their progress. 
No, sir, you need not go the West: cast your eye around this 
Hall, and behold the members from the extreme West, from 
distant Missouri, fromthe burning clime of Louisiana and the 
cold region of Maine, mingling in, council with their brethren 
of the Atlantic coast. Look at this, I say, and then see if you 
can find it in your hearts to calculate all these considerations by 
a standard of dollars and cents. Then ask ourselves if you will 
continue to talk about his land fund being in debt to this Govern- 
ment. 

The gentleman from Maine read to us acalculation, which, 
he says, was prepared at the Treasury Department, from 
which it appears, that, taking into account all the expense of 
purchase, survey, and sale of theso lands, together with the 
Cost of Indian treaties and other Indian relations, there is a 
balance due the General Government of some faurteen mil- 
lions of dollars, after striking a balance between this sum to- 
tal of expense and the whole amount received from the sales 
of these lands. .Now, Ihave attempted to show that the origi- 
nal purchase money should not be taken into account; that 
the object of the purchase wasnot pecuniary gain; that it 
was national safely, national convenience, national power and 
character; and that the Government has, in these respects, 
been compensated beyond the power of money to bestow. 
Neither ought the amount of the purchase money paid ta the 
Indians to be included in stating this account. The object 
of these purchases from the Indians was not solely: to obtain 
their lands: much of it was paid for the purchase of peace, for 
the purpose of restoring safety and quiet on our frontiers. 
Much of itwas paid to arrest the uplifted tomahawk; for af- 
fording to the pioneer the comfort of his home; for securing 
ty infancy the quiet of its slumber; for arresting the starting 
tear in the anxious mother’s eye. ‘these are also beyond all 
price, and cannot he estimated by deliars and cents. The item 
of Indian relations, such as treaties, pensions, agencies, &c. 
ought not to have been included in this computation. Are the 
expenses attending these, in consequence of either of the ces- 
sions or purchase of Western Jands? * Certainly not, sir. Ifthe 
old states had never ceded one foot of land, and all that vast 
territory were a waste wilderness, still we should have had a 
frontier extending from Lake Ontario to the Gulf of Mexico, 
with tribes of hostile Indians congregated on our border, re- 
quiring, at all times, the anxious attention of this Government. 
Suppose this Government had never purchased Louisiana and 
Florida, why, we should still have had a frontier extending 
from the Lake of the Woods fo the mouth of the St. Mary’s. 
We must still have maintained the same policy towards the In- 
dian tribes; negotiated for their trade and friendship by treaty; 
purchased their quiet by presents and pensions; dealt with them 
by agencies, &c. So that,if we had never acquired the West- 
ern domain, either by cession or purchase, this item of Indian 
relations would have been, to this day, a permanent annual 
charge upon the Treasury. ? 

But, if gentlemen will state the account by an estimate of 
dollars and cents, let them doit correctly. Whilst the land fund 
ischarged with many items of expense improperly, which 
never grew out of either ceesion or purchase, but which, as I 
have attempted to show, would have existed in the absence of 
either, one large item with which it should be credited has been 
omitted altegether—I mean the bounties to our Revolutionary 
soldiers,and to the families of those who fell in the last war. These 
bounties, arising from our gratitude and justice, if not paid from 
these lands, must have beer satisfied from some ether source of 
revenue, and, to that extent, have saved the Treasury from e 
drain of—I know not exactly how much—but an amount of 
many millions. ‘This calculation of the gentlemen from Maine 
and Virginia is entirely fallacious. It fs based upon the idea 
thatevery great question of national policy and national honor 
isto be measured by a standard of money—of dollars and cents, 
Ther estimate savors t00 much of the counting-hcuse to re- 
ceive countenance in the Representative Hail of the nation. I 
wish to take a more elevated view of this subject; I wish to 
look atits connection with the motives to that policy in our early 
history which has led to our present greatness, and also m con- 
nection with the results that are likely to flow from itin ume 
e. Panpa e 7 
to ho gentleman from Maine insists thatthe power to dispose 
of the public lands, means the power to dispose of them by 
sale, for the purpose of raising arevenucto support the Go- 
vernment. Where does he get such a rule of construction 
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fon?” Does he derive it from any other clause of the Consti- 


ant, Iso, where is itt Webster, in, his dicuouary, defines 
tispose” as meaning “to apply to a particular purpose; 
“ee zive; to place; to bestow} to part with; to alienate; to part 
Wih to another; to put into another’s hand or passezsion.’? Phe 
genlieman’s construction muat then be éntirely arbitrary——as- 
‘Sumed merely to answer an especial purpose. He says this 

roperty belongs tothe Government, and not to the Federal 
Union. The gentleman is correct, sò far as relates to the lands 
acquired by purchase. On 
{tee of all tacumbrance; and the Government being authorized 


DY the Constituiion to dispose of them, has the undonbted right, ` 


“aticording to the definition of. Webster; to “give, bestow, or 
part with” them to the States. iqi pe. 

‘The gentleman from: Maine took the ground that this bill was 
unconstitutional, because, said he, it does not Propose a distri- 
bution of the piiblic lands, but adistribution of revenue. ‘The 
right “to dispose of” must mean, the right-to dispose of by sale, 
asin any other manner; and if, ashe admits, the lands belong 
tothe General Government, in thé first instance, the money 
‘arising therefrom must certainly belong to it; and the Govern- 
ment, as well as a private individual, must have power to dis- 
„pose of that which belongs to it, as weli by distribution as in 

„the payment of debts, Bus, says the honorable gentleman, there 
isno:repealiag clause in this bill, to prevent the moncy arising 
‘from ‘these lands being collected and paid into the Treasury in 
the asual way; and that this money, when placed in the Trea- 


tiry, loses its pecutiar.identity, and must partake of thesame ` 


nature of that raised from “taxes, imposis, and excises? which 
ial only be collected forthe purpose of “paying the debis of 
the United States.” This is a piece of ‘refinement .worthy a 
itginia politician, and not at all suited to the practical utili- 
larian region of Maine. L I depositeasum of money with an 
individual for safe keeping, he is absolved from his obligation 
witen he repays me‘the amount in any currency which isa le- 
gal tender, . IfI consign my crop to a factor, with directions 
to.apply the proceeds to the payment of a debt, andto pay 
over the balance, if any, to me, he complies’ with his engage. 
Juont by transmitting to me the amouat, rot inthe identical 
fords obtained, but in any other money receivable by law. 
itis the identity of amount, not of money specially received, 
hat imparts to’ the fund. received from lands its pecultar cha- 
fucter, Money acquires its importance, not from its intrinsic 
valne, but from the purposes it will accomplish., The pen- 
sions granted to your Revolutionary, soldiers and the bounties 
paid to your fishermen are gratuitous—it is ridiculous to talk 
of their being debts, for a debt is that which you are under 
obligation ‘to pay: Will the gentleman from Mame pretend 
tbat no part of your revenue. can be applied to these purpo- 
ees, after it has been put inthe Treasury, and has therefore 
partaken of the character of that raised from taxes and im- 
por nio, he says can only be raised for the purpose of 
ay Ing debt lice : 
i yee gentleman took the ground—or most of his party did 
who spoke on the subject—that the $25,000 which we voted to 
ts, Harrison, wasa gratuity. Still, I presume, as the law has 
been passed, he thinks it right she should be paid that amount 
of money. , Will he insist that none uf the money in the Trea- 
sary Gan be constitutionally applied to that purpose because it 
has been raised from, “taxes, imposta, and excises.” which can 
only be laid fer the purpose of paying the debts of the United 
tates? And, according to his position, that arising from the 
tale of the public lands cannot. be so applied, for as goonas it is 
Parinto the Treasury it loses its identity, and pdrtakes of the 
_ Sharactor of that arising from the forementioned sources, The 
fallacy of such an argument must be apparent toevery one. 
But, ifhe will be ‘so strictly technical in, bis construction of 
the Constitution, Task him where he finds the power to appro- 
priate the proceeds of the public lands to the payment ot the 
debts of the United States? ‘The power to “dispose of theter- 
ritory” of fhe Government is. a general one, qualified only by 
4hé ¢laims of particular States, and the generit limits of the 
Constitution., The power to “lay ang collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts, and excises,” is in ano‘her article of the instrument, and 
mrmediately precedea, and would therefore seem limited to, 
that ‘to pay thé debts and provide for the common defence and 
general welfara.” It might be argued from this that the Con- 
sutution never designed that these Jands should be a source of 
revenus at all; and no one caa believe that was the object ofthe 
Government in purchasing Louisiana and Florida. Under the 
Constitution, the disposition of this fund is confided to the dis- 
eretion of the Government, subject to thet claims of the States. 
As to the lands acquired by purchase since the adoption of the 
Constitution, the exercise of that discretion would place them 
unser the same aystem of disposal which has been applied 
without distinction heretofore. When we purchased Louisiana 
ant Piorida, we had a land sýstem in successful operation; the 
same system of extinguishinent of Indian title, survey, and sale 
„has been applied without variation to both classes oftands, The 
countty has flourished under it. AN the great Purposes con- 
templited by cession and purchase have been accomplished. 
‘Harmony and the extinguishment of the Revolutionary debt. 
have been effected by the first, and an unexampled progress of 
national strength and resources by the Jast. 


We now propose to subject the whole of these lands to one 
aniform system forall future time—as well for the purpose 
of again restoring harmony on this subject, as to repay- 
Ing to the Statessomething for the sacrifices they have made. 


The first lands were ceded for the purpose of paying the debt 
of the Revolution, and were expressly appropriated to that pur- 
pose hy the act of Congsens, funding this debt, passed in }790-— 
almost contemporaneously with the deeds of cession. And if 
the lands never did pay off that. debt, as insisted on by the gen: 
teman from Maine {Mr. Crieronp] yet, it has been paid off by 
x.common treasure, the proceeds of common taxes, contributed 
by all the States, If the lands acquired by purchase have never 
paid offthe millions incurred by Indian wars, Indian relations 
the &tinguishmeat of Iadian ties, dec. as insisted by the gen- 
Geman from Virginia (Mr. Wise] yet the balance has been paid 
hy a revenue raised from taxes, the burdens of which have 
bsen felt by alj the States. 


Tam by no means, however, to bs understood as concurring 
with the estimaiea ofthe gentlemen from Maine and Virginia 
of the comparative pecuniary costs and avails of the publie 
hinds—-even accerding to a strict counting-ħouse calculation, F 
find the, National Intelligencer of this morning 4 very abie 
article on this subject, in che estimates of which I fully concur; 
and, to aa examin tion of which, I challenge the'a tention of 
these gentlemen, and of the whole country. From this itap- 
years Ihat, after stating the debits and credits properly applica- 
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Public Lunds—-Mr. Rayner. 


ble to them, (here 
more than a hund 

If gentemen 
laton about the pi 


nee in favor of the publie lands of 
ons of dollars.” < i “ 

d to enter-into such a nice caleu- 
and cosis ofthese Jands, let them 
recollect the burdens have fallen upon the Stales, and that 
their sacrifices have been gr oo beyond. the power of 
any sysien) iò: reimb: White this Genera} Government, 
asa nation, has been paid a hundred fold, in iis increase of 
resources and greatness, the States, especially the old States, 
have lost power and consequence at home. -I1 is true, the 
States, as integral portions of the Republic, share ia the pride 
and glory of the nation, yet the very system which has enrich- 
ed this Government has impoverished many of the eld States, 
especially at the South Their patriotism, their readiness 
even to pour out their treastre for the support of this Union 
has ultimately brought upon them poverty and decay. But it 
is not in the, surrendér of their lands, the payment of taxes 
for the purchase of other territory, their regular contributions 
in defraying the expense of the extinguishment of Indian title, 
in the survey and sale of these lands —it is not in all these that 
their greatest loss has consisted. No, sir; it is in something 
fay more valuable still. It is that the opening a market for this 
Western domain has operated as a regular drain upon their 
most vita] resources, depriving them of their enterprise, their 
intellect, their character, and their wealth. Whilst the new 
States have rapidly grown into opulence and power, the old 
States, especiaily.in the South, have barely maintained their 
position. I know nothow it may be in the Northern Atlantic 
States, as I have never visited that region: but let any-one 
travel throughout the South, and he will see my position is 
correct. le will see the very soil, consecrated by having been 
the battle grounds'of the Revolution, being fast converted into 
its original waste. Ife will see that the descendants of the very 
men who originally subdued the soil, and of those who after- 
wards rescued it from Briti h power, have, like the aborigines 
themselves, deserted the graves of their fathers for a more pro- 
pitious clime, He will sce nothing calculated to enliven his 
feclings or exalt his hopes as to our future destiny. He wil 
see the foot prinis of ruin and desolation in every direction. 
He will see our once fertile but now barren fields choked up 
with briers, or browsed by the lonely herds. He will see the 
remnants of mansions once the abodes of refinement and 
gayety now tumbling into dilapidation and ruin. He will see 
the neighboring trees, under whose quiet shade their once 
happy tenants reclined, withering and decayed. He will see 
the very graves of their once proud owners either without en- 
closures, or the plough of seme neighboring coltager entrench. 


* The following more detailed statement appeared in the In- 


telligencer of July 7, the day after this speech was delivered, - 


which the author inserts in preference tothe one in that paper 
of July 6, because it goes more in details: 


Estimate of the direct pecuniary benefits accruin: i 
public lands, and the cost of their management ae: the 30th : 


Seplember, 1840. 

By amount paid by the purchasers of the public lands, including 
United States stocks and Jand scrips of every descri ption, ex- 
clusive of the purchase money of lands sold for the benefit of 
the Indians - . A pen 3 his : -$120, 148,085 

By amount of interest on the payments into the a 
ce ury from the proceeds of the sales of public 
lands ` . : : we 

By value, at $1 25, of the lands granted to the States 
for schoo) purposes, roads, canals, &c. 12,700,000 
acres ~ . i A s 

By value, at $1-25, of the lands granted in lieu of 
money, as bounties to the soldiers of the Reyolu- 
tionary and late wars, 9,750,000 acres - x 

By value, at $t 25, of the “donations to individuals, 
exclusive of private claims,” to 31st December, 
1831, and exclusive of grants to the deaf and 
dumb, &c. being 224,558 acres - x 280.697 


——— 


$211,341 802 


62,850,520 
15,875,000 


12,187,5°0 


To the credit of the public lands 
To amount paid unter the convention 
tion with France of 3d of April. 1803, 
for the purchase of Louisiana, in mo 
ney and stocks - -$15,000,000 
To amount paid as interest on 
the stock, up to the time it A 
became redecmable + 852,353 
— $823 529,353 


To amount prid fr the pure 
chase of Florida, under the 
treaty with Spain of the 22d 
February, 1819 -~ - 

To amount paid as interest on 
the stock constituted by act 
of 24th May, 1824, to meet 
awards under said treaty, 
uP to the time it wag paid 
0 - - . -. 


5,000,000 


1,489,768 


To amount paid to the Btate of Georgia 
in money and arms — - - . 
To amount of Yazoo claims under act of 
3d March, 1815 - - - . 
Toamountof salaries and contireent ex- 
penses of the General Land Office to 
30:h September, [810 - - - 
To amount of salaries and incidental ex- 
penses of the land offices, paid: out of 
the proceeds of the public lands while 
in the hands of the receivers to 30ih 
September, 1840 - - - 
To amoant ot salariesof registers and re. 
ceivers, paid by warrants on ths Trea. 
surer of the United States - - 
To amount of salaries of the snrveyors 
general and their clerks. Estimated 
To amount paid for surveying the lands 
which have been sold. Estimated - 
To amount of two, three, and five per 
cent funds from the periods when 
they first acerued . n 4,509. 912 
To amount of compensation made to In- > 
cians forthe public lands. Estimated, 21,669,524 


8,489,763 : 
1,250,000 
4,282,151 


1,379,520 


3,611,993 


96,562 
923,202 
1,490,950 


69,323,036 
Balance to the credit of the public lands, $142,018, 766 
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ing en their confines. He may find some 


family lingering around the heme of ? 
ask him re gro Une sons and grandsons © 
of these essiong, he will receive for an 


all gone to the tar West.” . 
This is no picture of fancy, but a statement of 


I do 
netcomplain of this, sir. [know it isthe ni 9 10 pure 
sue that course wh'ch will secure to enterprise its highest ree 


ward. I know itis impossible to retain our population on our 
barren and exhausted lands, whilst the vast West preseats her 
fertile and virgin soil. This resiatless tide of emigration will 
sweep on, and must sweep on, till the Rocky mountains are 
scaled and civilization has planted her standard on the shores 
of the Pacific. But-Ido insist that, as the old States, by their 
bounty and the contribution of their treasure, have provided 
the. very means of their own decay, now, in this day of their 
decline, you should not forget their former sacrifices, hut that 
you should bestow upon them a portion of the means which 
they have put at your disposal, fur the purpose of partially re. 
storing their prosperity. k 

The position has been frequently taken in this debate, and it 
was pressed by the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. ALFORD, } that 
this distribution is a gratuity, avid that we have no right to give 
away these lands, or their proceeds, to the State Governments, 
It is too late to raise thisargument, even if it were well founded, 
Hasnot this Government uniformly given to the new States, on 
their admission into the’ Union, every sixteenth section of all 
the land within their limits, for the purposes of education? Hag 
it not granted to them tens of thousands of acres as sites for 
public buildings ‘for charitable institutions, etc.2. And if this 
Government has the right to give away a portion of the public 
Jan ‘s to the new States, has it not a right to give them the 
whole? And if it has the right to give the whole to the new 
States, has it rot a right to divide them equally by gift among 
all the States? The gentleman from Georgia is estopped from 
using this argument, by the uniform practice of the Govern: 
ment, ever since the land system first went into operation. 

Again: The party whichis so-much opposed to this measure 
have mostly been in favor of a graduation of'prices, by which 
the price of the land is to be gradually lessened, after it has 
been so long in market; and that the lands less valuable are 
ultimately to be given to the States in which they liv. If this 
Government has a right to sell these lands for less than their 
value, it has the right to bring down the price cf all to a mere 
nominal sum; avd if it hasa right to give away. the lands, after 
they have been so long in market, it must have the right to 
give the whole of them away in the fiist instance. So we see 
that the power of this Government to give away the proceeds 
of the public lands is recognised not only by the uniform prac- 


‘tice of the Government, but by the uniiorm course of the very 


party who now oppose this measure so strenuously. As to the 
power of Congress to dispose of these jands, and to dv 60 not 
for the purpose of revenue, I will give an authority Jrom one 
whose word has long been as potent with the preseat Opposi- 
tion party, as‘is.the language of the Koran with the followers 
of Mahvinet. In his annual message of December, 1832, Pre. 
sident Jackson says: : . : 

“Asthe Jands may now he considered as relieved from this 
pledge, the object for which they were ceded having been ace 
compliched, it is in the discretion of Congress to dispose of 
them in such way as best to conduce to the quiet, harmony, 
and general interest of the American people,” é&c. “It seems 
to me to be our true policy that the public lands shall cease as 
soon as practicable to be a source of revenue,” &c. 

This authority [commend especially to the consideration of 
the gentleman from Maine, {Mr. CLIFFORD. ] 

It appears from the-report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
of July 10, 1841, that donations of land, to-the amouct of ril- 
lions of acres, have been made to the new States, for the pur- 
poses of their domestic improvements." Now, sir, I do not 
find fault with this. Lam not one of those who lsok with 
Jealousy upon the rising glory and power of the West. Far 
from it. The West isa part of my country. Her citizens are 
my fellow-countrymen, and many of her champions of intel- 
leetand learning are scions transylanted from the soil of m 
own State. My heart leaps with joy whenever I look at the 
map, and behold my country—which, bat sixty. years since, 
cousisted of a belt on the Atlantic coast—stretching half across 
this broad continent, and adding fresh lustre to the American 
name in proportion to its progress in strength and greatness. 
Still, when I contemplate the rising prosperity of the floucish« 


* Inthe report ofthe Secretary of the Treasury of July 10th, 
1841, we have the following: 
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ing West, Lam the more forcibly reminded of the decay of my 
own Atlantic region. And, after all, I love the old North State, 
the land of my nativity and my home, better than any region 
under the sun. Her rights aod her interests demand my first 
regard. Sir, we are willing you should lavish your bounty on 
the new States; but we insist that, in distribuling your bles- 
ings, you should not forget our sacrifices and our services in 
the hour of peril. Weask far nothing butan equality of be- 
nefits, as we have to hear an equality of burdéns. And as the 
jands were first ceded for the purpose of “restoring harmony” 
as well as. paying off the Revolutionary debt, we now insist, 
for the purpose of restoring harmony on this vexed question, 
that they shall be disposed of for the common use and benefit 
of alithe States. This the bill under consideration proposes, 
ty dividing annually the proceeds of their sales among the 
gias of the Union, in proportion to their federal population. 

Me. Chairman, by what principle of justice is it that the new 
States should be so highly favored by this Government, by 
heavy and constant donations of this land, and the old States 
should receive none? It is around the old States that cluster 
all the associations of our early history and of our national 
origin. The old States constituted the nucleus of the Union; 
they fought the battles of the Revolution; they furnished the 
heroes aud sages of that trying period, whose bones now Jie 
inhumed in their soil. They first gave,you a portion of the 
jands, and afterwards purchased others with their common 
treasure. And will the new States, can they, forget all this, 
and refuse to the old States a portion of the benefits arising 
from this fund? Willthe new States, which have been nou- 
rished by our kindness, now, when they have grown strong, 
treat the old States as children treat their parents in some 
parts of India, when the latter have become old and. in- 
firm—put them to death? I appeal to the members of the 
new States, and ask them if they will be guilty of such ingrati: 
tude at this? 7 

The gentieman from Georgia [Mr. ALpoRp] and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Brown] both tovk the. ground that 
this bill would strike a blow at the rightsof the States—that 
he State would become suppliants for the bounty of this Go- 
vernment. JI think entirely different. It will probably strengthen 
the attachment of the States to this Union, because they will 
have an additional interest in adhering to iv. 
will speak in the Janguage of demand to this Government, as 
their agent, when asking, not for its bounty, but their rights. 
They will have a different inducement. to see that the expense 
of this land-system shall be placed on the most economical sys- 
tem, instead of being a corruption fund for politizal purposes. 
They will have a new motive to see that this Government shall 
be administered with the most rigid econumy, lest an extrava- 
gant expenditure may create an excuse for withdrawing these 
lands fiom the operation of this system. Above all, the States 
willbe sirengthoned, by a proper application of their distribu- 
tiveshares, to resist the encroachments cf this Government, 
whose means of mischief will also be lessened by the abstrac- 
tion of this fund. The passage of this bill will weaken the 
Executive arm, and so far it will strengthen the rights of the 
States. Why willit weaken the Execuuve arm? Because the 
public lands will coase to be a party question. The Executive 
willbe nnablets gain influence by giving the sanction of his 
name to new and deceptive measures. He cannot wink at the 
malpractices of the officers engaged in this system, for the 
States will have an interest ia holding them to accountability. 
He cannot connive at the reservation of douceurs to his friends 
in the negotiation of Indian treaties; for, as the States would 
be the Josers, they would hold him responsible. He cannot 
force inte market, without notice and without demand, large 
quanties of the public lands, to affect the local elections or to 
benefit his speculating friends. Such conduct would arouse the 
indignation of the States, the fear of which would operate as a 
check uponhim. ‘This bill, then, so far from weakening State 
Rights, will in my judgment, strengthen the power of the States 
to assert their rights. 

The gentieman from Virgioia [Mr. GILMER] rested his ob- 
jections to this bill on the ground that there was now a deficit in 
the Treasury—-and that he considered is bad policy to distribute 
revenue when we wamedrevenue. Sir, I am willing toadmit, 
that if 1 felt sure the presentsystem of selling the public tands 
cond go on quietly, if it were possible to keep this subject out 
of the great Presidential vortex that is swallowing up every 
matter of legislation, I would postpone this measure to a future 
soason. at all events till there should: be no debt to pay. But I 
should be blind to the passing events before me if I did not see 
that unless this bill is passed now it never can become alaw. 
fail to adopt some permanent system for the disposition of the 
public lands, and they will become so much political stock with 
which selfish politicians will attempt to buy up the votes of the 
Western States forthe Presidency. Whatdid we witness in the 
Senate at the last session? Divers plans for the purpose of 
making these Jands available as so much political capital. There 
was a plan for giving them to the States in which they lie, under 
the guise of cession. There was the plan to throw open all the 
choice portions of these lands to depredators and foreigners, at 
the minimum price, under the name of prospective pre-emp- 
tion. There is also the plan, pressed from year to year, to ren- 
der the inferior lands valueless by the operation of graduation, 
after having given away the prime lands at the minimum price. 
In addition to this; the demands of the new States fora volun- 
tary surrender to them of all the lands within their limits are 
growing louder and louder every day. Wait ut the repre- 
sentatives come here from the West under the next apportion- 
ment by the late census, and they, united with the Opposition 
party from the old States, who seem resolved their States never 
shall receive any benefit from these lands, wil dictate law to 
you on the subject. They will demand alj the Jandse as a gra- 
tuity. Some Presidential aspirant will be ready to lead the 
van, and these lands will cease forever to bea source of either 
revenue or distribution. Now, now is the tine for all the States 
toget justice, The majority of the members of this House 
must believe that the passage of this bill is one of the great 

resof reform which the people expect at cur hands; and 
: use will not pass it, under a sense of this responsibi- 
lity, it is useless to expectit after the hopes of the country have 
resulted in disappointinent. 

I was. most surprised at the course pursued by the honorable 
gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. Mertweruer.] He made an 
argument iu favor of this measure—a very geod one, too—anrt 
yet gave notice he should vote against it: “And why? Fer. the 
same téason that General Jackson gave for vetoing this mea- 
sure in 1833—beeause ten per cent. 1s to be allowed to the new 
States, vver and above their distributive shares. Then the gen- 
Heman ds determined, if he cannot get all he may think Georgia 


But then they + 


entitled to, he will have nothing. He is resolved that sooner 
than settle permanently this question now, by the only com- 
promise which is likely to. ensure its success, he will forever 
leave. these Jands a prey 10 political speculators and. the jnordi- 
nate demands and grasping policy of the new. States. Lhave 
no idea the measure can ever succeed without this provision 
granting ten per cent. to the new States. although I would 
have Jéit out this provision had I possessed*absolute control 
over the subject, yet I have no disposition to cavil aboutit. 
The new States are subject to many difficulties and privations, 
to many heavy expenses. in conductiog their internal Govern- 


ments, with a sparse population and an unimproved country, | 


2y the terms of their entrance in the Union the Government 
lands are not subject to State taxation for five years. I have 
uo wish, then, to exercise the rigid policy of stepmother to- 
wards the new States of the West. Let them bave the ten.per 
cent. A proper expenditure of it will only serve to enhance 
the value of the neighboring Jands, which will ultimately en- 
rich our cofizrs. Whether this principle of extra donation to 
the hew States be founded in good policy or not, it has been 
coeval with our present land system; it has become the set- 
ted policy. of this Government; it 1s indispensable to the 
success of the measure; and in public as in private life we 


must adapt our action to things as they are, and notas we would | 


have them to be. .Does the gentleman prefer that Georgia 
should get nothing, rather than get all she ought tohave? Is 
he not willing, for the sake of harmony, that Georgia should 
yield something to enable her to obtain her rights? 

But is there no just ground for granting thisten per. cent. 
tothe new States? If itis the object of this bill to operate 
equaily on ail the States, there wil] be foundto be no inequa- 
lity afterall; ifany, it will, in less than ten years, be found 
operating against the new States. > According to this bill, the 
distribution is tobe made by apportionment under the census 
of 1840. By 1850 the population of many ofthe new States 
will have more than doubled, while that of the oid States will 
probably remain stationary. The process will continue; by 
1850 the new States, with their additional ten per cent. wil] 
hardly receive their proportionate share, according to the ratio 
ofthe census of 1840. 


The 01118 presented to us az one of compromise. No friend 
ofthe measure will pretend, ] presume, that it is perfect inall 
its parts. This. is not tobe expected. Inacountry of such 
extent and diversified interests as otrs, itis not be expecied 
that any great system, affecting the interests of all, can bede- 
vised without conciliation and compromise. Each section 
must yield something in order to secure a measure which will 
obtain the sanction of the whole. While some gentlemen from 
the old States object to this bill as yielding too much to the new 
States—others from these last object to itas yielding too little. 
How can they meet, excepton a medium ground? How can 
the Government itself exist unless gentlemen wiil yield some- 
thing of sectional interest for the good of the whole country. 
Although Lam nat in favor of the pre-emption system—which 
has heen mace a ground of objection by some—as a substan- 
tive measure, yet Iknow itisa favorite one with the people of 
West. It is one which they will not willingly surrencer. Ta 
framing a great system, intended to be permanent in its cha- 
racter and affecting their interests as well as ours, their views 
and their feelings must be consulted. Not only because it is 
right and proper, but because their power is too great to be 
unheeded. 


The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Wise) objects most 
strenuously to this hill, because, as he says, it recognises and 
revives the exploded dactrine of internal improvements in the 
States by thé General Goverment. So far from it, icappeais 
to me to be eminently calculated toput an end to it forever. 
As long as such heavy expenditures are annually made for the 
defences of the Atlantic coast—properly made too the people 
of the West wil never ccesc their demands to have some por- 
tion of the public money expended in improving the channels 
of navigation and commercial intercourse in their own regios; 
unless they have placed withia their contro] the of doing 
it themselves. As they increase in number 
aiso increase; and ag they grow in power 
to resist their applications. Lam not speaking of what this 
Government ought to do, but what, in all procability, it will da, 
Tam looking to the future, not with an abstract, but with a 
practical view. By distributing the proceeds of the public 
lands among the Siates, you wiil relieve the General Gevern- 
ment from the constant and annoying demands of the States for 


Jinternal improvements within their borders, You will enable 


the States to carry on their own improvements in their own 
way, and subject to their own management a d conirol. You 
will thus increase the power and consequence of the States; 
whilst you will weaken the centralizing influence of the F 
Government in the exer ef this doubtful, dangereus 
inconvenient power of internal improvement. 

The gentleman from New York [3r. McKeon] drew a vivid 
picture of what he termed the crouching servility and degra- 
dation of the States, as they would annually present themselves 
by begging for the bounty of this Government. Now, which 
is the most degrading—demanding their rights, in order to cna- 
ble them to carry on their own improvements in their own 
way, or beseeching this Government, year after year, to extend 
its sovereign power within their limits for che purpose of im- 
proving their Internal condition? Whi ost calculated to 
elevate the chara and tone of fe in the States of this 
Union—to receive that which rightfully belongs to them nnder 
the regular operation of a permanent smn, to be applied in 
such way as their own N may suggest, or to b nualiy 
engaged, through thelr Representative n obtain! 
Federal anthority, by every species of legislative I 
management. the expenditure of a small pitance efits treasur 
within the Pid. the gentleman from New York never 
vote for appropri to improve the na n of the Hud- 
son river or the be on the lakes? Phi 
his head. 'Then if be has not, his colleagues of the party to 
which he belongs have: and the late President. the head of his 
party, annually signed bills appropriating hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars to the improvement of rivers in the interior, 
ccording to the argumentof the gentlemen from New York, 
itis degrading to the States to effect their own improvements 
with means which they receive as a malier of right; whilst 


, and 


. there is nothing humiliating in their asking this Gevernment to 


doit as a matter of favor. This is decitedly a State Rights 
measure, It recernises the surrender to the States of that 
whieh rightfully belongs to them; while it will further efiable 
them to develope their resources; relieve their cluzens from the 
burdens of domestic taxation; streagthen their power, and the 


` hèr channels of commerce; removing the.obstructions W ich 


them by the Constitution. ~ $ e T ; 

This bil has been objected to—and the point has been strongly 
urged by the gentleman. from Virginia, (Mr. Wise] on the 
ground that it was a virial assumption by this Government.of 
the debts of the severa! Statés. low can this charge | 
tiousty made? 1 know of no friend of ihis biH her 
one, who advocates such assumption.” Does not the bill] 
the States free to apply their. quotas “to any use or purpose? 
which they in their judgment may think proper?“ Are none of 
the States'to receive their distributive shares, except those tl 
arein deb? North Carolina owes no debt—she is therefore 
more fortunate.in being able. to apply: ber share to ireprov 


better enable them to maintain all the other rights rézerved to 


gird her seacoast; uniting her eastern and western. borders. 
bringing down the products of her. mountains to her Adantic 
depots; and in preventing the productions of her soil from being 
transported to other States to enrich other communities which 
feel no sympathies. in‘common with her. . She wants her share 
to enable her to educate her children; to perfect her system of 
common schools, which she is just carrying into:operation; and 
thus brmg to her service all the native intellect within: 
mits. She wants it to enable her to complete the draining of 
her millions of acres of swamp lands; to convert these waste 
morasses into fertile fields; and thus offer to her enterprising 
citizens some inducement to remain on their native soil instead 
ofemigrating vo the distant West, < ` 

This bill contemplates no assumption of State debts, “It ia 
true, it leaves to the States the right to appropriate their shares 
tothe payment of their debts, if they owe any; and to. that ex. 
tent it wHI reliéve their Gitiz ns from the payment. of taxes, to 
discharge the annual interest on those debts.. Whether the 
States acted wisely or unwisely in incurring debts, is not, the 
Guestion we have to decide. Whether they apply. their shares 
of the proceeds of the lands to internal improvement; to educa. 
tion, or to the payment of their debts, isa maiter for their. own 
sovereign consideration. No State Rights man can question 
their right to dispose of it as they think proper. But, sir, is’ 
not this Distribution bill the best system that canbe devised to 
prevent the assumption of the State debts by this Government? 
fs not this idea of assumption beginning to gain favor in.those 
States that are heavily in debt? Let this doctrine once be openly ' 
avowed and advocated by those secking pepular favor, and it 
wil! sweep away every obstacle in its progress. in those States 
that are heavily in debt, It will produce a harvest of demr- . 
gegues, whose appeals will be made to the seliishness, and not 
the patriotiem, of the human heart, whose cry will be “rehef 
from taxation;” and he knows liule of the nature of the public 
mind who dees notsee that this doctrin» will sweep like a tornado 
over those States whose citizens would berclieved by is practical 
anntication. The people will be told that this Government is 
unjustly withholding from the States that which belongs to 
them, and that, as it will not enable them to pay their debt with 
their own money, it should assume the debts itself. : And the 
result of such assumption would be, that the States which owe 
no debis would have to bear the burdens of paying the debts of 
others. North Carolina would be taxed to poy the, debts, of 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, andotker indebted States. I am utterly 
opposed to the assumption of the State debts by the General 
Government, and I believe this sygiem the best that can be de- - 
vised to prevent the agitation and adoption of such a project. Dis- 
tribute the proceeds of your public Jands among the States— 
those States that are in debt, in consequence of having already 
improved their. internal condition, will be enabled to relieve 
their citizens from the heavy taxation to which they are now 
subjected in order to pay the interest on their debts; and our 
country will be saved the disgrace abroad, arising from. the re- 
fasal of any of the States to pay those debts for which theit 
bonor and character are pledged. You will thustake away 
every ground of excuse for anvocating assumption by this Go: 
verameni; you deprive demagogues of the weapons with which 
they willaitack the friends of the Constitution; and you save 
the eountry from the reproach of a non compliance with its 
solemn obligations. i 

The argument mostly relied on in opposition to this measure, 
during this debate, is, that by abstracting the proceeds,of'the . 
public lands, we create-a necessity for additional duties on 
forcign imports for the purpose of supplying the Treasury. 
Ihave attempted to show, and 1 sincerely'believe, that. whe: 
ther you distribute the proceeds from lands or not, they will 
soon cease to be a source of revenneat all, They will either 
be brought down to a mere nominal price, barely sufficient to 
defray the expense of survey and sate, or they will be volun“ 
tavily yielded to the demands of the States within which the 
lie. “Tahould be blind to the movements passing before me if 
J did not see this. But, ifthis were not the case, it is gene- 
rally admitted that there must soon be a revision of the pre- 
sent tariff, not inconsistent with the compromise act of 1833, 
Even with the income from lands, the present rate of duties 
will not yield sutlicient to defray the necessary expenses of the 
Government, and put the country in a state of defence, And, 
in revising this system, I shall take my ground in favor ofa 
uniform rate of ies cn all foreign imports. Tam utterly 
opnesed to the principle of discrimination. This is what the 
South has always complained of. Itis the source and origin 
of all protective tariffs. Equatiza’ion of duties is the only 
principle of safety for the South Once you commence the sys- 
tem of discriminating duties, the South isat ihe mercy of the 
Northern and Middle States. Imieht excapt from the opera- 
tien of this rule articles that are indispensable to our national 
safety in time of war—as arms and munitions of war, which I 
would prohibit altogether. . Lmight, in time of great pressure 


and distress, exempt certain articles of prime necessity, which 


coffee, molasses, d&c. 
iain raw materials, drugs, dye-stuils, &e. w z 
imported at ali but for the existence of our manufacturing 
establishments, and especially those which enter into the mant- 
factore of articles intended for exportation. With these and 

reasonable exceptions, Fam in favor ofa uniform ratevof 
son reign imports, Well, what is our revenue likely, to 
be, under sucha systemas this ?. Taking a series of seven stc- 
cessive years, ending September, 1840, we have an annual are. 
rage of imports amounting to. $141.476,769, I discovery from 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury at the last session, 
on commerce and navigation, that. the specie and bullion: im- 
ported during the year ending September, 1839, amounted tO 
$5,595,176. 1 know not whether this be any thing like atta’ 
rage of the annual importation of specie and bullion; if it 


dg, 
after deducting it fromthe grossamount, we have left $136,881,~ 
593, This amount of annual imports, at 20 per cent. will yield 
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$27,176,000. Ader deducting one-fifth for refunded duties, 
drawbacks, &c. we have still left near $22,000,000 nett income 


‘from foreign importations. After making still further allow- 


ance . for those cases of exception above. alluded to, where 
1 would be willing to depart from the strict rule of unifor- 
mity of duty, we have left more than twenty millions of dol- 


_ larë annually, enough for an economical administration of 


this Government ih time of peace. In time of war, when 
the public. safety’ supersedes. every other consideration, 
there’is not a State in this Union that would not willingly 


-surrender all claims to the ,proceeds of these lands for 


the purpose of defraying its expense. At all events, they 
would have to contribute to the support of such war; and is 
it not réasonaliie to suppose they would prefer the jands 
shouldbe so applied, rather than submit to a heavy direct 
taxation? : 2 i t 

By no means will 1 agree that the luxuries of life shail be im- 
ported free of duty, whilst the necessaries are taxed 20 per 
terit.—as will be the case. under the operation of the present 
‘tariff. From areport made to the Senate by the late Secretary 
of the Treasury, [Mr. Woopsury,] dated January 18, 1841, it 
appears that there were consumed during the year 1838, silks, 
worsted stuffs, and linens to the amount of $14,000,000, which 
were imported duty free. These, ata duty of 20 percent. 
would yield a revenue of $2 840,000. Jt further appears, from 
a statement prepared at the Treasury Department, quoted by 
the gentleman from Maine, that, during the year 1840, there 
were imported wines to the amount of $2,209,176— paying, ac- 
cording to the present rate of duties, but $196,073 79—wi-ereas 
ata duty-of 20 per cent, they wouldhave yielded $441,835 20. 
The revenue that would thus arise on silks, worsteds, and linens 
now imported free, and wines now paying less than 20 per cent. 
would amount to more than three millions annually: enough’ 
to compensate for the income abstracted from the sales of the © 
public lands, 

From the report of the Secretary ofthe Treasury of 10th 
July, 1841, it appears that, since the present cash system went 
into operation in 1820, the average income” arising from the 
sale of the public lands has amountedto more than $4.000,000 
‘annually. After deducting the ten per cent. allowed to the 
new States, andthe expenses of survey and sale, there will 
remain at least $3,000,000 annually to be divided famong the 
States.t 

Let thissum be annually distributed among the States, and 
what immense means are put at their command towards im- 
_proving their internal condition; strengthening themselves, 
the better to repel foreign invasion; increasing their wealth 
and domestic comfort; developing their moral, social, and in- ~ 
tellectual condition; restoring their shatiered and decaying 
‘credit in the markets of Europe. They will be enabied to open 
all their avenues of trade and commerce, by which their physi- 
Cal resources will be developed, and the labor of their industry 
rewarded. You will enable cach one of them to forge a link 
in the great chaia of commercial interest which will forever 
bind this Union together. You will enable them to scatter 
„the blessings of education throughout their borders; to send 
“the schoolmaster abroad” to the door of every cottage; and 
to bring to the service of his country many an indigent youth 
that might otherwise have passed through life unknowing and 
unknown. You will enable them to lay open to the light of 
“day many a rich mine of knowiedge that might otherwise 
remain forever concealed beneath the depths of ignorance and 
‘vice, - You will enable each State to establish a moral garden 


‘within its limits for the cultivation of many a mental flower | 


that might otherwise ‘‘waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 
Those States that arein debt will be enabled to relieve their 
citizens from the burdens of taxation, and to consummate 
„those splendid efforts of domestic improvement that have been 
impeded by the pressure of the times. They will be enabled 
to regain their partially lost credit abroad, to restore the credit 
‘of American stocks in the European market, ard to save our 
enmon country from the odium of a disregard of its plighted 
Rith, 


Put this beautiful, this harmonious system into operation, 


* Statementofsales of public lands, and amount received sinc? 
the adoption of the cash system in 1526; 


Acres, Dollars, 
1821 . . - 781,213 32 1,169,224 98 
1822 . . - 801,226 18 1,023,267 83 
1823 žá - - 653,319 52 850,141 26 
1824 - = - 749,323 04 953,799 03 
1825 - - - 893,451 69 1,205,058 37 
1826 . . . 848,082 26 1, 128,857 29 
1827 . - - 926,727 76 1,318,105 36 
1828 . . - 965,500 36 1,221,357 99 
1829 - . > 1,144,707 19 1,447,950 04 
1830 - - + 1,929,733 79 2,433,432 94 
1831 . à - 2,777,856 88 3,857,023 76 
1832 - - - 2,162,342 16 3,115.376 09 
1833 . - « 98,856,227 56 4,972,284 84 
1834 . È + 4,658,218 71 6,099,981 Ot 
3835 . . ~ 12,564,478 85 15,999,404 LI 
1836 . - + 20,074,870 92 25,167,833 06 
1837 te - - 5,691,102 12 7,007,523 04 
188 - - - 3,414,907 42 4,305,564 64 
1839 - - - 4,976,382 87 6,054.56 78 
180 Žž . - + 2,240,272 97 2898.060 14 
1841,to3lst March -~ 334,826 81 418 786 53 


72,655,083 38 92,267,639 12 
t The following table shows what each State would annually 
yeceive under this bili, supposing $3,000,000 to be distributed 


per year, and supposing the ratio of representation under the 
jate census to be put at 60,000, If any other ratio should be 
fixed on, the relative proportions will be the same. The sums 
are stated in round numbers: 
laine . + $96,000 South Carolina - $84,000 
New Hampshire a 48,000 Georgia - - 108,000 
Vermont + 48,000 Alabama - - 96.000 
Massachusetts < 144000 -Mississippi - - 48,000 
Connecticut - - 60,000 Louisiana = - - 48,000 
Rhodelsland - `. 12000 Tennessee - - 144,000 
New York - + 480,000 Kentucky - -~ 132000 
New Jersey + 72000 Ohio . - - 300000 
- Pennsylvania * 336,000 Indiana - - 122.000 
Delaware . + “12000 Missouri - - 84,000 
Maryland - ~ 72000 iinois ` - 60.000 
Virginia - 204,000 Arkansas . » 32000 
North Carolina > 120000 Michigan - + 36,000 


confined to the present limits of our Republic. 


and no one can estimate the blessings that will result feom it; no 
one can foresee the rich harvest of prosperity that future gene: 
rations will reap from our present labors. Establish a system 
which is so well calculated to develope the physi¢al and intelec- 
tual resources of a great people, and the heart swells with the 
very poetry of feeling as it contemplates our future destiny. 
Can the mind dwell upon a more sublime spectacle than that of 
this vast continent, tenanted by fifty millions of beings, divided 
into'separate and independent communities, all bound together 
py the strong ties of interest and affection—the abode of intelli- 
gence, refinement, and free institutions, after all these shall have 
been swallowed up by the tumult and faction which are under- 
mining the Governments of the old world? I believe that the 
great principles of Anglo-American civilization are not to be 
Ibelieve that 
this resistless current will continue to rollon till it shali sweep 
ever this Western World, from Greeuland to Gape Horn. And 
it will not stop even here. It will still go Westward—it will sub- 
due from savage dominion the islands that dot the surface of the 
vast Pacific; it will ul:imately reach the shores of Japan and 
China; it will ascend the steppes of the Himmaleh ard Cauca- 
sian mountains; it will ultimately reach the forests of Germany, 
whence it sprang, to redeem its parent-soil from the grasp of 
despotism and'decay. {wish no higher honor than to give an 
impetus to this mighty movement, I wish no greater fame 
than to aidin laying oné stone in this mighty fabric, beneath 
which millions will :epose in peace and happiness long after 
we shall have departed, and our names shall be forgotten, 


SPERBCH OF MR. MARSHALL, 
F OF KENTUCKY. 
In ihe Hous of Representatives, July 6, 1841.—On the bill to 
appropriate the proceeds of the sales of the public lands and 
re-em) tion rights being under consideration in Com. 
f the Whole upon the state of the Union, after Mr. 
3 Ravwer of North Carolina had closed. 
a p and spota h of Kentucky obtained the floor at half-past 


. and spoke, in substance, as follows: 

. Chairman, I would apologize for entering upon the dis- 
cussion of this question at this hour, and would, moreover, 
pledge myself to brevity, but that, in examining the speeches 
made upon this floor, Ihave uniformly observed that the longest 
of them have been preceded by such apologies and promises. 1 
shall therefore proceed, without preface or exordium, to state 
the answer to the more important objections urged so eloquently 
against the bill yesterday by the distinguished gentleman from 
Virginia, (Mr. Wiss,Jandin a very general manner the leading 
principles upon whici it reposes for support, in the judgment 
of its friends. 1 gave ar: attentive ear to the gentleman from 
Virginia through the entire space of three hours and a half. T 
Jistened to him (I had almost said with pleasure) at least with 
an interest, albeit a painful one, so absorbing as to destroy ali 
consciousness of the Jength of time consumed by his speech. 
The gentleman premised that he had, on a former occasion, 
fully discussed the principle of the bill, and that, for the present, 
he would confine himself to the objections which existed in his 
mind to the details; yet, when once embarked on thisgreat mea: 
sure, be found it impossible to confine himself within the limits 
prescribed, Borne away by the impetuosity of his own genius, 
he directed his fire at the whole measure, principie and detail, 
origin, progress, and ultimate effect; he struck at it, root and 
braach; he raked it from stem to stern—hull, masts, and rig- 
ging. Such was the power of the gentleman’s declamation, and 
such is the influence of genius, even in its errors, that I found 
my preconceived, and, as I thought, well settled ideas, not only 
in relation to this hill, butas to the nature of this Government, 
and the relations of the several parts of our republican empire 
to each other, thrown into confusion, and my understanding so 
enveloped inthe smoke from his artillery, that it was not till I 
sought my pillow in the calm and in the silence of the nigh, 
that I was enabled to recur tothe habitual, and, as [still believe, 
the clear and correct contemplation of all the matters handled 
by the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill upon your table proposes, generally, 
tə distribute among the several States of this Union the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the public demain, in the proportion that 
their Federal numbers bear toeach other. It reserves to the 
General Government the management and administration of 
the sales. It fixes the minimum price, and provides for the 
cessation of the law in case of war. To nine of the new States 
it givesten per centum on the nett profits of the sales of the 
land within their territory, after the 3lst of December 1841, 
These are the chief provisions which encountered the gentle- 
man’s denunciation and invective. To the right of pre-emption 
granted to settlers under certain conditions, he was understood 
to make no particular objection. 

The gentleman from Virginia sees consolidation in every 
thing. The sovereignty of the Statesis threatened by this Go- 
vernment ia every mode of its action. There is consolidation 
in debt; there is consolidation in surplus; there is consolidation 
in distribution. Under this bill he detects the assumption of 
State debts, internal improvement, and a protective tariff; he 
treats it as in facta distribution of the customs, and a declara- 
tion of war upon the part of free labor against slave labor. Sir, 
in what sense can the distribution of the proceeds of the public 
lands be considered as_an assumption of the State debts by this 
Government? Y understand by the assumption ofthe State 
debts, their consolidation into one, to be discharged out of the 
national funds raised by eqnal taxation. The States which, 
like North Carolina, owe nothing, or whose debts, like those of 
Kentucky, are comparatively sinall, would be taxed, not in 
proportion to their debts, but in proportion to their population 
to pay off a debt contracted without their authority, ani 
bearing no proportion, in the several elements of which it is 
composed, to the amounts to be paid by the several States for 
its extinction. That a community shall be taxed to pay a 
debt contracted without its authority, is, in fact, taxation with- 
out representation. Practically, it were better, safer, more 
free, that the Legislature of Pennsylvania should have the 
power of laying an equal tax upon the whole Unionto pay 
a debt contracted by. the general authority, then that she 
should have the separate power to contract the debt, leaving 
Congress to impose the general tax. The war debtof the 
States at the close of the Revolution is very clearly and easily 
distinguishble from the present internal improvement debt. 
The war debt was really the debt of the Union, and although 
contracted by the States separately,it was for the Jiberty and 
independence ofthe whole. It was for the common goed, and 
should have been discharged from the common funds. Inge. 


nuity itself cannot liken the distribution of national property 
among the sever] States, upon a principle strictly of Federal 
equality, the basis both of representationand taxation, to the 
consolidation and assumption of unequal debte contracted by 
State authority alone, to be paid out of national funds raised by 
equal taxation. f 

It is further coniended, strenuously and with an air of most 
triumphant confidence, that this is, in fact, a distribution of the 
customs; that the General Government proposes to levy taxes 
merely for the purpose of distribution. The geneman from 
Virginia, treating the Government as trustee of two separate 
funds, files his bill in equity for an account between the customs 
and the public lands. He sits as master commissioner, and 
finds that the whole expense of the administration of the public 
domain exceeds the whole receipts into the Treasury from the 
sales, and decrees that the lands must be charged with this 
difference, and that it must be reimbursed before there is any 
thing to distribute. I objectto this mode of settlement. That 
the expenses of the sles nnd adminis:ration have exceeded the 
receipts from the publiclands may well be contested. Waiving, 
however, any dispute as to the fact, and admitting it to be as 
stated; nay, charging them with every thing, the purchase mo- 
ney paid for part, the Indian wars—every thing I say—and 
credit them with nothing by receipts from the sales, suppose 
them given away to those who have settled them, and political 
arithmetic still discloses a balance scareely susceptible of nn- 
merical statement in favor of the lands against the customs. 
When the General Government grants its jands, although it is 
in fee, she reserves the right to tax, through her custom-house*, 
the consumption by the grantee of all articles of foreign growth 
or manufacture, 

Suppose the vast domain comprehending the new States 
unsettled and unsold. Strike out both receipt and expenditure; 
hurl back, if imagination be capable of such an achievement— 
hurl back Ohio, Indiana, illinois, into their primeval yet recent 
wilderness, and what becomes of all the revenue through the 
custom-houses drawn from the enormous consumption ot these 
States? I speak of revenue already received and expended, 
saying nothing of what is to arise through all coming time. 


; In estimating the receipts of the General Government from 


the public Jands, it is a most narrow mode of calculation to 
limit the revenue drawn from this source to the one dollar 
and one quarter per acre paid by the grantee. It is after the 
sale and settlement that revenue begins. The Government 
might, indeed, have seitled the lands by donees, and still have 
established thereby a fund of credit upon which the customs 
might have drawn without limit and for ever. 

This is a question of imperial policy and imperial equity, 
and must be settled upon other and more enlarged principles 
than gover such a suit in chancery as the gentleman from 
Virginia has instituted. Credit the publie lands by all their 
countless tenantry have paid into the coffers of the State, and 
the balance would be fearful against the customs. But we 
not only do not claim this from the lands already sold, but we 
have surrendered it, through the Constitution, to the United 
States, overall theeight hundred millions of acres yet remain- 
ing to be sold. Distribute the price paid for the land among 
the states hereafier, and stil) as they settle, and new members 
of the Confederacy spring into existence, the General Govern- 
ment reserves to itself the exclusive possession of the most 
frui'ful source of revenue through the dnties, a source widen. 
ing, deepening, becoming more copious and exuberant with the 
progress of setuement and distrybution. 

Mr. Chairman, the fund proposed to be distributed is no more 
raised by taxation than it is indebted to the customs, The re- 
venue raised from the sale of the public lands is nota tax; itis 
distinct, eternally distinct, in its nature and its origin, frum the 
revenue raised by duties or in any other way. 

The money which the Government receives from the grantee 
ofa section of land is for a consideration of many times the value 
paid) The man who gives one dollar and one quarter for an 
acre of land which, by the application of a moderate degree of 
his own Jaber, and the rapid growth of sociery around, must 
soon be worth twenty, thirty, in many instances one hundred 
times that sum, can scarcely be persuaded that he is payinga 
tax. ‘Fhe proceeds of the sale of the public lands, then, com- 
pared with the actual valve of the grant made, the thing trans- 
ferred, more nearly resemble a donation than a tax. It differs 
from the customs as much in its origin asin its nature. The 
gentleman from Maryland {Mr. Jouxson] has saved a!l! wha 
come after himin this debate any trouble in the investiga- 
tion of this branch of the subject. He has traced the title to 
the public domam back to the several deeds of cession from the 
States—deeds executed before the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution; and has shown that the rights both granted and reserv 
edin them remain unaffected by that instrument. The war of 
the Revolution wasa common cause. It was held at its close 
thatthe vast unsettled territory within the chartered limits of 
the several States, having been rent from the Crown of Eng. 
land by the joint exertions, blood, and treasure of all the Colo- 
nies, didin equity become thereby the commen property of 
the whole. To avoid all territorial disputes, and the intermina. 
ble difficulty of a division of the lands themselves among 
Biates situated so widely apart, and many of them so remote 
from the territory to be divided, it was determined, in the mag. 
nanimous spirit of that immortal age, to cede the unsettled and 
almost boundless wilderness to the common Government, for 
the “use and benefit of such of the United States aa shall be. 
come members of the Federal alliance of the said States, and 
for no other use or purpose whatsoever,’? Such ia the uniform 
language of the deeds ofcession. In the preamble to the statute 
of New York authorizing the cession. it is said: “That the 
waste and uncultivated territory within the limits or claims of 
certain States ought to be appropriated as a common fund for 
the expenses of the war.” 

Thus was the Government of the United States invested, le- 
gally, formally, and by deed, with the title, as trustee for the se- 
veral. States composing, or who should thereafter compose, the 
Confederacy, and charged with the expenses of the war. The 
deeds are strictly and technically deeds of trust. They are not 
grants ofpolitical power, but conveyances of landed property 
charged with specific debta, and forthe use and benefit of spe- 
cified communities, clear, precise, technical. A trust estate 
in land, differs as much from the sovereign pewer to Jay an 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, &c. as the revenue received from 
the sale of land does from that collected by a duty upon the im 
portation of a cask ofwine. But I will press this view no fur- 
ther. J will passby the legal and strict right of the States to 
this fund, incontestable asthe gentleman from Maryland has 
shown itta be, and consider jt asa great practical ‘question, 
beating upon the present condition of the people of the United 
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States, their credit, their interest, and their general welfare. 
The gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Wise] assumes, as settled 
nd iacostrovertible, that Congress have no power-over the in 
ernal improvement of the States} and, contending that the 
money to be distributed by this bill is intended to be applied 
;to that object, or to the payment of debts céntracted on that ac- 
< gount, argues that we are endeavoring to do indirectly what we 
‘Bre prohibited from doing directly, Weshall not appropriate 
any thing to the connection of the several parts of the vast coun- 
try whose commerce, foreign and domestic, we are appointed 
to regulate; nor shall we distribute among the local Govern. 
meniseven that which is their own, lest they should apply 1t ‘to 
yothe development of those hidden stores which nature has every 
< where provided throughout this favored land, for the comfort 
:© and enjoymentof man, and only concealed that she might sti- 
= mulate his industry, and invigorate his nature. internal im- 
provement cannot becarried on without revenue, The States 
- are cat off from the easitstand mast fruitful sources through 
pes duties upa commerce. Those who oppose this bill seem 
ag dread any increase of the duties upon the part of the 
eneral Govezgment, lest there should be revived a protec- 
tive taaif. What are-we to infer? It is that the General 
| Government has no power but over wai and foreign negotia- 
‘ion? Is it thatshe is impotent in peace, without authority, 
direct or indirect, to advance the industry, facilitate the inter- 
course, strengthen the credit, and unfold the natural- resources 
„of the country? Is it that she shall be compelled to lean 
“upon the public domain, granted under the conditions which I 
have shown, and to eke it out by. direct taxation for the 
revenue necessary to thé execution of the. slender and cir- 
tumscribed powers which the argument leaves it? Are 
the States prohibited from raising revenue from commerce? 
and shall the General Government leave idle and unexerted 
the sovereign and most productive power of impost and duty 
tipon sucha trade as ours—a power expressly and exclusively 
granted—about which even strict constructionists cannot dis- 
pute, and throw the national expenditure upon the same re- 
„sources, to which and to which alone the States are allowed to 
look for revenue? Is she to abandon what is exclusive, and 
resort to what is concurrent, and what will be sufficiently bur- 
dened by State necessities for along time tocome? And for 
what reason? Are we to abandon the clearest dictates of eco- 
nomical finance, lest, by the imposition of duties upon foreign 
‘commerce, incidental protection should flow to American in- 
. dustry? lest, by restoring to the States property originally 
their own, and ceded to a common trustee for thelr own use 
and benefit as Stites, their credit should be strengthenéd, and 
they enabled to prosecute those great domestic works which 
they alone, according to the argument, have the right to prose- 
Cuie? This Government must not lean upon the customs for 
ite expenditure, although they be exclusively by the Constitu- 
tion a national fund for national purposes; because, by so do- 
ing, they will leave other branches of revenue, to which the 
States are entitled, concurrently, untouched; and thus, by -the 
action of this Government in the choice of resources, the States 
, May be permitted to do for themselves that which we are told 
the General Governmentcannot do directly. Sir, is not this a 
strange argument for State Rights gentlemen to employ? Can 
. it be better answered than by the statement of it? Gentlemen 
from the South have not always reasoned thus. The leader of 
the State Rights party, the distinguished Senator from South 
` Carolina, (Mr, Caruoun,] once held that the General Govern- 
ment had the power over internal iroprovements under the 
righttomake war. His great and expanded mind devised and 
recommended a general and magnificent plan of intercommuni-+ 
cation by roads and canals between the several portions of the 
Republic, as auxiliary and directly referable to the national 
defence. And, sir, should wars rude summons again awake 
oar land, we shall feel that the facilities furnished by the State 
improvements for the transportation of troops and provisions 
are of the very essence of miitary strength, are among the in- 
@iruments of war, and the means of defence—as clearly as 
ships, or troops, or armor. Sir, there is another party in this 
House who are opposed to this bill; surely it cannot be upon 
any constitutionai scruple as to the power to distribure revenue 
among the States, no matter whence derived. In 1830, Gen. 
Jackson avowed himself in favor of internal improvement by 
the State autherilies, He vetoed an appropriation made di- 
rectly by Congress to a State work; but recommended, nay, 
urged, the distribution of the whole surplus, customs and ali, 
after the payment of the national debt, among the States for 
the purpose ofinternal improvement. Fie anticipated a large 
. annual surplus for many years, and devoied it all to this great- 
est of all objects, 

“But “tempora mutantur el nos mutumur cum illis.” We 
find these same parties now not only denying all power to the 
General Government over the subject directly, but resisting any 
form of national policy which may aid or encourage incidental. 
ly those States to whose righis they are so much devoied in the 
prosecution of their-own works by their own authority. Sir, 
I mean not now and here to contend for the-power of internal 
improvement by the General Government. But I do mean to 
contend that thereis adiffecence in reason and in fact between 
the direct power over internal improvement by that 
Government, and the application of funds to the subject by the 
State autiorities, notwithstanding those funds may have been 
drawn from the national Treasury. I də mean to con- 
tend that thia Government is bound so to shape its own 
financial policy as to interfere as little as possible with the re- 
sources of ue Siates. Nay, more, in such manner as to 
strengthen and aid those resources, so far as may be. I say, 
that itis essential to the independence and the advance of these 
Bates, to wealih, power, and population, ihat the power over 
iiternal improvements, as a political right, should exist seme- 
where. Without revenue the power isnugatory. The policy 
to which the argument I have been eadeavorirg to answer 
would seem to point, is practically a dealul of it, both to the 
State and the General Government It is to lay this country, 
her industry, and her instiunions, prostrate at the foot of fo- 
reign nations. ‘she genius of this age is wtilitailan, mechani 
cal. Thetendenoy of its philosophy isto extend the power of 
man over nature, physical nature, to multiply the sources of 
human enjoyment, the objects of human Industry, and the 
means of human subsistence. The jealousy which denies to the 

` Government sneh an exertion of its powers, and such a direc- 
- tion of its means, as will effect objects to which individual 
s.rengih and capital are altogether inadequate, dooms the peo- 
ple to embarrassment and weakness. The reasoning which 
digmembers revenue from political duty, which confers the 
great and swelliag fountains of the one exclusively upon the na- 
tonal, yet imposes the moat expensive end burdensome por- 
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tions of the other upon „the State Governments, which gives 
the sovereign and exclusive control over war and commerce, 
foreign and domestic, to the phe; yet compels the other to for- 
nish unaided thie highWayso ftrade and transportation, military 
as wellas commercial, may be friendly to State rights, but is 
exceedingly unfavorable to State powers and interests. Gen. 
Jackson conceded the principle, so far asthe. tight to distribute 
revenue among the States is concerned, to an extent far be 
yond what is claimed by this bil! or its advocates. He denied 
to the National Government the power to. direct and eontrol 
the internal improvements within the territory of the particu- 
lar States; but was willing that it should be the collecting agent 
for the S ates, leaving to them the right of expending and ap- 
plying treasure which they are constitutimally incompetent to 
raise. I have said, sir, that I didnot go this length, nor is it ne- 
cessary thatI should, RE Ae A 

Fortune, a most propitious and singular fortune, has placed 
at the disposal of this Government a fund, an enormous fund, 
independent of taxation, to which we have shown the States. 
have something very like to strict title. Eight hundred milions 
of acres of land, at one dollar and one quarter per acre, one 
thousand milions of dollars—think of that,sir!—to be applied 
gradually and upon a principle of strict federal equality to 
the extinction of State debts, to the extension of State improve- 
ments, to the support of State credit!’ Oh! who can say, sir, 
that this measure is hostile to the rights of the States.as sepa- 
rate communities? And this fund, too, conferring ten times 
its own valué upon, the individuals from whom it is drawn, 
and opehing up new perennial and unfathomable fountains of 
revenue to the Government which distributes it! Who shall 
say that it is injurious to the power or the interests of the peo- 
ple asa nation, or to their National Preasury? This picture 
is not overdrawn—not in the least, It is the advantage, the 
peculiar advantage, of peopling and bringing new and fertile 
land into cultivation. Raise money in any other way, or from 
any other source, and it is taxation. Seil any thing else, the 
product of human art or labor, below ils value, and you are 
either robbed by the vendee, or you rob those from whom you 
deriveit, But land, vacant, unsettled, unpéopled, fertile, un- 
cultivated land, is the creation andthe gitt of God. When you 
sell it for the one-tenth of its value, you have enriched your- 
selves tothat extent from the munificence of Heaven; and he 
who purchases has made.one thousand per cent. upon his in- 
vestment. You enlarge the national capital a thousand-fold by 
the very act of filing the National Treasury; and,at the same 
time, and by the sahe operation, extend incalculably the 
sources of fultre revenue. Hut, sir, dlthough all this is tiue, 
strictly and philosophically true, and the individual is enriched, 
American population increased, the national capital enlarged, 
and the National Treasury filled by this progress of emigration 
and settlement, still the money thus profitably invested is 
drawn from the prodactive industry of the States from whence 
it was taken, and the power of that industry is for the time, and 
to that extent, diminished. How beautiful the operation of 
this bill, which restores and renovates the fountains whence 
these streams were drawn, enabling them to flow on, and on, 
and on, Without exhaustion, ‘illthe whole grand reservoir of 
the West be full of people and of capital~the perennial sources 
yemaining fresh, and full, and vigorous as before! And it re- 
stores, ina form at once the most just, the most benificent, the 
mostuseful. It was gone from the State entirely and forever. 
Itis taken by the General Government, as I have shown, with- 
out tax or oppression. It is given back in masses to the State 
treasuries to be expended, not unproductively, but in the crea- 
tion of new instruments and vehicles of commerce and pro- 
duction; the people receiving again the money, the State re- 
ceiving an equal value in works which are to be the permanent 
sources of revenue to the public, by conferring permanent and 
enriching facilities uponthe industry of the people, at once 
preventing the drain of capital by emigration, and replenishing 
the State creasuries without taxation. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr, Wiss] has 
told us that the effect of this bill upon the Sates wii} be similar 
to an effort to reform a spendthrift by filling his pockets with 
money. Sir, is it justto the States, is it quite consistent in those 
whocilaim to be the champions of their rights, theirsovereignty, 
and the guardians of their honor, thus to stigmatize their cha- 
yacter and their credi? Is it quite fairin a Government, or 
any member of it, which, holding the imperial sources of re- 
venue in exclusive property, and in possession buta few years 
ago of a vast surplus, repudiating all authority to advance the 
artsof peace, all power to extend domestic commerce, and to 
conquer the vast distances of its territory by quickening com- 
munication and intercourse—is it quite fair, after shuffling of 
thesesovereign powers upon the States, and seducing them 
into their exertion by promises of aid and countenance, to 
brand as profligate and prodigal the generous efforts they have 
made to improve the face of their country, to bring themselves 
nearer to eachother, to increase the objects of the industry and 
expand and extend the markets for the productions of their 


“people? No, sir, the internal improvement debt of the States 


finds no type in the wanton expenditure of the profligate. Theirs 
is rather the w'se and far-sighted policy of the husbandman, who 
sows all his seed broad-cast upon Hts fields, and even stints bim- 
self for the present rather than hislands should lie idle. await- 
ing with philosophie patience the rich and sure reward of the 
coming harvest. , PA 
But, sir, the geatleman from Virginia [Mr. Wise] found much 
to blame in the details as well as the principle of the bil, He 
considers the ten per cent. on the nett profits of the Jands situ- 
ated within their territorial limits, which. the bill gives tothe 
nine States enumerated in the first section, over and above 
therr Federal population, as unjust and unequal--a mere bribe 
tothcve States. The principle which governs this provision 
seems clear and unexceptionable. In the first place, the 
Janad upon which this per centum fs given is within the ter- 
ritorial jimits and jurisdiction of the States to which it is 
given, and is, bythe existing law, exempt for five years from 
laxation. In thesecond place, the States so enumerated are 
found to increase in population in a ratio of about ten percen- 
tum faster than the older States of the Union. So that the pro- 
vision of this section is necessary to compensate the State for 
the loss of revenue occasioned by the exemption of the public 
jands from taxation for five years after the settlement, and to 
preserve the general principle of the bill, by apportioning the 
distribntion, as nearly as possible, to the increasing ratio of po- 
ulation. . N 
E The section which fixes the maximum price which the Go- 
vernment shall demand during the existence of the laws at the 
present minimum. of $1 25 per acre, has met, with the severest 
smunciation, The wisdom and propriety of this provision 


seem to be equally manifest with. the policy and justice of the. 
p eceding. The great national. object is. to promote as. fast as 
possible the settlement, real and bona fide, of the public do- 
main, and so to keep: down the price as to placè ‘comfortable 
farms within the reach of of the poorer class of emigrants. Uni 
der the distribution law, the necessities of some of the older 
tates; or the jealousy of those who imagine that emigration ` 
drains their population, and ascribe their own decline; orta}, 
least inertness and stagnation, to the rise of the Western States, 
might induce them to raise the price of lands so as to cheek the 
advance of that population which the General’ Government ia 
most interested in extending. The one would kill the goose 
that lays the golden egg to get the: treasure, the other would stop ` 
the national growth, in the vain hope of increasing thereby thelr 
own particular importance.. Against either result; or either 
motive, the provision is aimed, and:wisely aimed, as itscems 
to mé, ~ es 

And here, Mr. Chairman, I beg leave to differ, not only from 
the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Wisg,} but from my associ+ 
ate in this argument, the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. 
Rayner.) I cannot ascribe the want of progress, or at least.the 
very slow advance of population and resources in the Carolinas 
and Virginia to the settlement and growth of the Western coun- 
try. When was emigrationever known to diminish population 
at home, all things else being right there? Did emigration to 
America diminish tie population of Great Britain?” Has: the 
population of New England diminished under the settlement 
and most-.wonderful: advance of Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana? 
Has New York or Pennsylvania ceclined under the growth of 
the West? So far from it, the settlement of the Western lands, 
and the creation of the Western communities, have been the 
great source of the rapid advance and wonderful improvement 
of the States from whence they have principally drawn their 
people. The power of increase in the human species is unli- 
mited, save by the means of subsistence; the amount of which 
depends upon the amount and character of the industry employ- 
ed, and the remuneration it receives. Population and labor 
move pari passu. The growth of the new States has furnished 
the demand for the products of the commerce and manufactures 
of the old, and the cultivation of the fertile lands of the- West 
has afforded abundant means of exchange and payment. States 
which have neither commerce nor manufactures, and whose 
agri¢ultufe js carried on by those who have neither a property 
in the soil nor interest in its production, if they find themselves 
sinking into poverty and weakness, must look for the cause elses 
where than in the prosperity of communities differently situated. 
But this is dangerous ground, and 1 quit it. s 

Finally, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wise] conceives 
this bill to convert the public lands into a fund of. universal 
corruption: States, old and new—corporations and individu: 
als, rich and poor—Governments and prople~-all bid for aad 
bought. In the power to resume the fund in case of war, when 
the necessities of the National Treasury and the interruption 
of onr commerce may render it essentia} to the public defence, 
he detectsa bribe to peace. The national honor is endangered; 
the States of this Union are tempted to bear with national 
wrongs and indignities; to prostrate their rights and their in- 
dependence at the footstool of European monarchs; lest, in 
case of war, they should Jose their annual share-in the distri- 
bution of the proceeds of the public lands. It seems, then, sir, 
thatthe great objection to the bill is the universal benefit it 
confers Every class of persons, natural and political, find 
their advantage in it. Could a prouder’ commendation be 
passed upon any measure? Could human, wisdom have pro- 
duced aught more perfect in legislation than alaw which pro. 
motes every interest, and rains down blessings upon every 
class; which reconciles joalousies and hostilities one with ano- 
ther, and binds a whole people by the strong cords of a com- 
mon interest to their common country? a was a great and a 
just compliment which the gentleman paid to the bill, "It does, 
indeed, contain bonuses in abundance. Blest bribery! which 
enriches the new States without impoverishing the old; which 
strengthens State revenue without increasing State taxation; 
which Jifts the poorinto opulence without plundering the rich; 
which renders the local Governments strong and independent, 
without affecting the powers or the resources of the National; 
which removes all cause of jealousy or uneasiness between 
them, by leaving the states in the uninterrupted power of lo- 
cating and directing the improvement of their own territory, 
furnishing ample means, and deriving national strength, ree 
source, and safety, from their expenditure. Whence, Mr, 
Chairman, springs this jealousy of the Federal Government, 
and whither does it tend? One wouldimagine that it was cre- 
ated but tobe feared and watched. It is treated as something 
naturally and necessarily hostile and dangerous to the States 
andthe people. The powers with which itis armed are con- 
sidered but as so many instruments of destruction. It isrepre- 
sented as a great centra] mass, charged with poison and death, 
atuacting every thing within its sphere, and polluting. or de- 
stroying every thing which it atiracts. It is represented as 
something foreign and inimical whose constant and necessary 
policy it is to bow the sovereign crests of these States at the 
footstoal of itsown power hy force, or to conquer and debase 
them into stipendiaries and vassals by bribes and corruption. 
Sir, while I listened to the impassioned invective of the gentle: 
man from Virginia, I felt my mind inflaming against this mor. 
tal and monstrous foe, meditating such foul designs against 
public virtue and public liberty. A ‘ 

But the question recurred, what is this Government, and 
who are we? Is Kentucky to be bought and sold. that she may 
be corrupted and enslaved? Are New York, Pennsylvania, 
Virzinia—all—all—to be brought under the hammer and struck 
off—honor. independence, freedom—all at a stroke? And who 
the auctioneer? Who the purchaser? Their own representa- 
tives, freely chosen and entirely responsible? Nay, sir, they 
are doubly represented in this Government, so bent vpon their 
destruction, We come fresh fromthe hands of the pecple 
themselves, soon to return and account for our conduct. Thote 
in the other endof the Capitol represent the States as gove- 
reigns. Strange violation of all natural order, that we should 
plot the ruin of thore whose breath is our life, whose indepen- 
dence and safety is our glory, Whither does this jealousy tend? 
‘Are the States only safe in alienation from, and enmity to, thelr 
common head? Are we most to dread the nations fauthotity 
when exerted most beneficently upon State interests? Sir,what 
can this mean, and to what does it tend, save disthemberment? 
Why continue a Government whose only power isfor mischief, 
which, to be innocent, must be inert; and which, where moat it 
seems to favor and to bless, means the mors insidiously, but the 
more surely, and to corrupt and to destroy? ĮI can understand 
why a congolidationist, if there be auch a foe to reason and ta: 
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libefty, or an carly Federalist, feeling an overwrought jealousy 
of the Bate. sovereignties, and dreading the uniforin tendency 
of confederated Republics to’ dismemberment and separation, 
should feel unwilling to.part with the power of internal im- 
provement, and grant the revenue--necessary to its exertion 
along withthe power.. I can understand why such an ene, 
etretchigg his visien forward to that period when a sum approx- 
imating to the national debt of England shal} have- heen ex- 
pended by State authority, avd the State Governments, sur- 
rouaded with.corporations ‘of their own creation, and invested in 
perpetuity with the vast revenues in future to be derived from 
this vast aud most profitable expenditure; shall swell info popu- 
lous, opulent, and potent nations, the people looking up tothem 
as the'source from whence the facilities of commerce have been 
derived—Lcan understand that such an one might apprehend 
that; under these circumstances, the more distant orb, the cen- 
tral sun, would grow dim, and lose its just proportions to the 
planets.which were destined to wheel atound it: But how a 
State Rights man. one whose jealousies are ail in the other di- 
rection, who dreads, from the centripetal tendency, the absorp- 
tion ofthe smatlar ‘bodies and the consolidation of the sys- 
tem—how such an one can see aught inthis bill to threaten 
the power and independence of the States, passes my under. 
atanding. For my part, I see no danger onelther hand. “I see 
power, independence, and ample revenues for the States; but, 
asthey swell, the nation which they compose cannot dwindle, 
The resources of the National. Treasury expand in exact pro- 

portion to the expansion of the population, the wealth, the 
commerce, and consumption of the States. Indeed, sir, as a 
mere measure of national financë, as a far-sighted mean of 
deepening the sources, the exclusive and peculiar sources, into 
which the States are forbidden to dip, and from whence they as 
Governments cannot drink, I should vote for the measure, fma. 
gine the vast wilderness tamed into cultivation, eight hundred 
millions.of acres of fertile land teeming with people, aludded 
with cities, and intersected and connected by highways and 
canals; compute the corsumption if you can; imagine the 
revenue to be derived fram it; concede, what is manifest, that, 
as the revenue increases, the burdens on commerce will dimi» 
nish; and tell me—no, sir, you will sot tell me—that the effect 
of this bill is to weaken the national. powers or to oppress the 
people, 

But, sir, the provision for resuming this fund in time of war 
is a bribe to peace. Surely, sir,no one desires to convert this 
intoa military Republic, to infuse into the States or the people 
8 thirstfor wars of ambition and of conquest. The meaning 
of the objection must be, that the pecuniary consideration in 
the bill—the distributive shave of the states being limited to 
the time of peace—wiil emasculaie the spirit of the States, will 
tempt them to bear with wrongs and indignities, to shrink from 
Just and necessary wars, wars of deisnce—will, in a word, 
mike slavesand Cowards of us ail: Tn this sense, this odious 
sense, ly the bill considered asa bribe to peace. Mr. Chairman, 
I bave showa, 1 think, that the necessary effect and avowed 
object of this bill is to increase (he strength, enlarge the re- 
sources, establish the credit, aud relieve ihe financesuf rhe 
Biates, at the same time that it multiplies (he ineans and in- 
situments of military operatians, and extends the sources of 
national revenue. tis anew philosophy which teaches that, 
in proportion as you enlarge the objects for which men are 
most apt to fight, and -improveihe force with which they are 
to be defeated, you destroy the courage which makes that 
force efficient. Peace, sir, is emphatically the policy of this 
country; peace is the true policy of the world; a policy into 
which religion and she most cularged philosophy may yet in- 
doctrinate mankind. 


“Oh! monarchs, did ye taste the peace ye mar, 
“The hoarse dull drum might sleep, and man be happy yet” 


In one sense, industry and commerce are bribes to peace. 
The peculiar industry of the South is einphatically a bibe to 
peace, War, which would interrupt, if not destroy, our fo- 
reign commerce, and cut off the plauung interest from their 
beat customers, their most. profitable markets, war would. fall 
with aggravated hardships upon the agriculture of the South. 
Shall we inhibit the growth of cotton? ~ Shall we break up all 
industry which has foreiga consumption for isobjeet? Sha! 
we sunder the chain which binds ihe civilized nations of the 
world into one great commercial republic? Shall we wudo all 
thatart, science, reason, and religion have achieved to change 
the direction of human seals, lo soften and beautify the face 
of modern socie'y? shall we teach nationszgain to look to war 
spoils, and conquest, for the means of sut ence, andthe only 
true foundations of glory andof erepire? 

The gentleman from Virginia, in the prosecution of this ob- 
jection, warns New York and Maine against the corse quence 
of the bill. He exhoris New Yo.k, in an especial m inner, to 
stand by her rigsts—to maintain inviolate her territory by her 
own authority. ‘Try McLeod by your own laws and co 
and, if you find him guilty, hang him, said the gentleman. 
(Mr. Wise;} hang him upon the bord i 3 
within full view of the Canadian fortressea, 
corse may floutthe critish cannon. Sir, I unde 
man(Mr. Wisg} the other day to approve the 
by the American Secretary (Mr. Wepsrer] in that most die 
fied correspondence which be held with the British Min 
in relation to the case of MeLead. F understood that ground 
to be, that the course of the British Government on this sub- 
ject had rendered it a national question. The jurisdiction of 
such belongs exclusively tothe National Government. If wrons 
has been done, New York has surer remedy in the united force 
and constitutional guaranice of twenty-six States than she 
coukl find in her own arin, potentas it is. Phe soil of New 
York is the soil of the United States; the citizens of New York 
ate clizeas of the United States; the right and the power, con- 
sututional and physical, have been surrendered to this Govern. 
Ment, to settle all questions touching the safety of either, in 
their collision with other countries, whether by negotiauon or 
the sterner arbinemem of the sword, Surely the State of New 
York feels no diMidence in that Government of which she forms 
s9 important apart. Surely she meansnot to answer ihe sen- 
Heman’s appeal, and, throwing off the national authority, to 
draw questions of peace and war ftom the American Gavern- 
ment toher own Siate ‘courts. She means notio treator war 
with England or any other country upon. her own separate 
accouat.. The duty to barry. on war is surely in reason, as it 
is undoubtedly in our fundamental law, intimately and inse- 
parately connected with the- power to declare it, and to decide 
all questions with foreign countries which may involve such 
a result.: That the rights and the honor of New York are 
secure frora violation or insult in the hands where the Con- 


ground taken 


er 


‘that he had not cajled thisextraordinarys 


stitution has placed'them, I should deem it akin to treason to 
doubt. Her rights, her honor, ber territory, are the rights, 
the honory, the territory of the United States. 
my country.. She is covered by. the imperial flag oversha- 
dowedevery inchofherby the wings of the imperial eagle, 
protected by-his beak and talons. For these sentiments I may 
be perm‘tted to answer here ‘or at least one State in the Union. 
Kentucky is. placed securely in the centre. So long as this Go- 
vernment lasts, her soil is virgin and safe from the impress o 
a hostile foot, Her-fields, thanks to the wisdom of our ances- 
tors, the goodness of God, and the guardian power of this impe- 
rjal Republic—her fields can never be wasted by ravage, her 
hearths can never taste of military violation. She knows full 
well the source of her security, the shield of her liberties. | 
The. exterior States are the bulwarks of her safety—the im- 
pregnable fortresses which break the storm of war,and keep 
far distant from her borders its 1avage and its horrors, “She 
views them as such, atid regards their rights, their safety, and 
their liberty, as her own. She is one ofa system of nerves 
which vibrate at- the least touch from without, from the remo- 
test extremity tothe centre. The frontier of New York is her 
frontier; the Atlantic seaboard is her seaboard; and the millions 
„expended in fortifying the one or the other she regards as 
expended for her defence. A blow aimed at New York isa 


-blow aimed at herself; an indignity or an outrage inflicted 


upon any State in this Union is inflicted. npon the whole and 
upon each. To submit to such were tosacrifice her indepen- 
dence and her freedom—to make all other blessings valueless, 
a'l other property insecure. Not all the unsettled domain of 
the Union, in full property.and jurisdiction, couid bribe her to 
such a sacrifice. The blood she has shed on the snows of 
Canada and in the swamps of Louisiana gives ample testimo- 
ny to her readiness to meet danger ata distance. She seeks no 
separate destiny; she feels no interest alien from the common 
country. She wants this money to strengthen herself, and, by 
‘strengthening herself, to make the whole country stronger and 
better able to maintain any. future conflict in which its interests 
or its safety may involve it. 

r, by the operation of that generous rule, for which I my- 
self voted, the time for discussion is about to expire. No other 
Western member hasspeken, and now no other will have an 
opportunity to speak, to. this. subject. With their Jeave, and 
to this purpose, I will play the representative for the whole 
West, Believe me, sir, that whenever the national honor, 
the national safety, or the -hener or safe y of any Stare in 
this Union, which is the same thing, is menaced or trampled, 
the States from beyond the mountains whence I come will rush 
to the rescue. It is not, sir, in the power of three nor 
three hundred millions per annum to bribe from them what, 
ii their judgment, in the judgment of all bat slaves, is price- 
ess. 

Mr. Chairman, a few words in relaiion to myself personally, 
and Pam done. ‘The gentleman frem Virginia, (My. Wies. ] in 
the course of his argument yesterday, alluded to the discrepan- 
cies between this bill and the recommendations of the President 
in his communication to the Houses at the opening of the ses- 
sion. The gentleman explained himself fully and satisfactorily, 
as not intending to press the Executive opinions with a view to 
influence the action of this House. I refer to the passage with 
the view of explaining myself in relation to some matters 
which passed some weeks ago on this floor, and to which Ihave 
not since had an opportunity of referring. Permit me to say 
now, sir, that my own warm support of this bill derives no ad- 
ditional motive from the fact of its differing from the recom. 
mendation of the President of the United States. Mr. Chair- 
man he letter writers and several of the public prints have re- 
presented measassailing the President in advance. I have been 


made to say that my constituents would not have voted for him’ 


as President. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr Wise] 
thought it nec y, by a note to the Intelligencer, to correct 
some inaccnrac the report of what he sai i 
was kind enough to indicate that I also had been m 
would have heen zled. when the gentleman wa 
part what T said. if he had put me in my true attitude in relation 
to this marter. J da rot, of conrse, complain of him; PE have no 
right to čo so. . But the gentleman surely recollecis what I did 
say, 

{Here Mr. Wisk rose to explain, and said that the gentleman 
from Kentucky had said that “his constituents had not voted 
for Mr. Tyler as Presislont—they had voted for Old Tip, as sure 
as you are born;” but that he had iaferred more from the gen- 
tleman’s manner than his words. ] 

Mr. Marsnate resumed; That is precisely what] did say, 
and the centleman’s memory is perfeciy accurate. He has the 
richi. to draw what inference he pleases, and [have the right to 
tnake what explanations I please. J statedon that eceasion that 
Mr. ‘Tyler had not been elected President of the United States; 
saion—a circumstance 
which he notices with some particularity in bis message, and 
intimates pretty strongly that he would not have dene so, had 
the matt ested with him; and of course I argued that the re- 
sponsibility of its failure would not rest with him. T came not 
here asthe enemy of Mr. Tyler; I voted for him as Vice Presi. 
dent of the United States, and supported him warmly threugh- 
out the canv f cams here hoping to find him co-operating 
cordially with the legislative branch in carrying out the wishes 
and the principles of that great and now victorious party to 
whose cause I have devoted myself from my earliest youth, F 
came here prepared ta support his administration as a Whig 
Administration, anl shall continne to do se till developmenis 
hostile to the prmciples I serve are made, not a Moment 
longer; develonments which. I trust, for the sake of my coun. 
try and what I believe to be her cause, may not be made. 

Mr. Chairman, [havebeen described as setting myself up 
as the exponent of the epinions, of the personal! views, of a 
great manin the other end of the Capitel. I have not been 
and cannot he, guility of such impertinence. Camine from 
his disrict, and holding the relations political which F do to 
him, a most unworthy and insidious effort has been: made to 
wornd him through me, and to hold him responsible to the 
public for what I may say or do here. Sir, itis arich idea 
that the great Senator from Kentucky should require an expo 
nent, and he in the Capitol. He needs no interpreter of his 
opinions, no exponent of his designs or his course. And, if he 
aid, he knows me far too weil to select me for the office. When 
be wishes to he understood, he wil! explain himself. While he 
wishes to remain at peace, nor I nor all of us can disturb his 
repose; and should he desire war, he will, rest assured he wil) 
be hisown herald. and will wage it afer his own taste and 
fashion. T am the exponent here of the known will of my 


eported, I 
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` constituents. I came to present their wishes, and to speak in 


She is partof | 


their stead at thisbar. To none else am I responsible; for none 
cise dol act, I came here, sir, with no dream of raising. or ef 
finding, or of leading, a third party. 1 had rather follow than 
Jead—it is easier and safer. T have no earthly desire “to raise 
a Whirlwind that I may rideit.?? doubt my capacity to guide 
so. canlankerous a nag. leame to follow in the plain, well 
known, and beaten path of Whig politica. Tshal] pursue it, 
depart from it who-may. Nay, should all desert it, 1 will 
trudge it alone. I want'no new Jights—I cannot learn under 
new teachers, nor will I receive new doctrines fiom the cld, 


REMARKS OF MR WOODBRIDGE, 
Or MICHIGAN, 
Delivered in the Senate of the United Siates, on 
. different days, during the progress through that 
- body of the Land Distribution bill, and espe- 
cially upon the amendments propcsed by Messrs, 

McRoserts and Waker, intended to place all 

the States upon the same footirg as Ohie, with 

regard to the number of acres of land to be ap- 

plied to the construction of roads and catals, &c.. 

through the public domain. 

` Mr. Paxsipent: The avowed and leading inten- 

tion of the bill before } ou is to take from the hands 
of those who edmipister the’ National Government, 
the products of tha public domain, and place them 
in the coffers of tkp several States. This intention 
T think a legitimatp one, Consistent with the funda- 
mental law, and epforced by the soundest conside- 
rations of justice, gafety; and wisdom. tes 

The duties and pe pfwers of the National Go- 
vernment, though Impgrtant in character, are but 
few ia number. Ft issyour duty, undoubiedly, sir, 
in time of peace, td pát the country, and ihe whole 
country, ina propey condition cf defence; to con- 
struct fortifications ånd military roads, where ne- 
cessary; to. enlarge your navy; to create “home 
squadrons” and “steam armaments;” to keep upa 
small but an efficient military foree, that whatever 
there may be of skill and of science in the miliary 
profession may be understoed and preserved ameng. 
us, and that there may be rallying pzints about 
which the great physical force of the nation may be 
concentraied in any exigency, It is your daty, 
also, to foster and protect cur vast commerce, This” 
duty draws after it that of erecting light-houses, 
improving barbers, and-sending into foreign seas 
vessels of force, which may watch over and pro- 
tect your scattered navigation. It may also draw 
afier it ihat of creating and regulating a currency 
and a proper medium of exchange—-the life blood 
of allcommerce—as well as that of establishing 
post offices and post roads, that the commerce be 
tween the States may be prospered and advanced. 
To you, also, it is essigned to wa'chover and regu- 
late our foreign relations. - 

Such is a brief summery ofthe great duties you 
bave to perform; acd te enable yon to perform 
them, the States, and the people of the States, have 
placed ample means in your hands. While they 
have given to you the pawer, in any exigency, of 
direct taxation, to be exercived concurrently with 
them, they have also volun arily deprived them- 
selves of, and given to be exercised by you exclu- 
sively, the power of indirect. taxation, by imposing 
duties upon impertations. Of a)l species of tax- 
gtion, this is the least felt and the least onerous; 
and being for the greater part placed upon articles 
of luxury, or at least upon such as are not of pri- 
mary becessity, the system may be said to be one 
of voluntary contribution, rather than of compul~ 
sive taxation. Nc ne can doubt the amplitude and 
sufficiency of this resource, as well as the easy and 
inofensive mode of its collection And thus js 
this Government cnabled, if it will, to exhibit itself 
before the people always in the light of protectors 
of their rights and vindicators of their horor, and 
in that character only. 

Now, sir, contrast with this the Governments of 
the respeciive States. Consider their countless due 
ties, and the innumerable subjects cf their care. 
The whole of its internal police and machinery of 
government must be devised, maintained, and paid 
for by the State, Its religious and its literary in- 
stitutions, its churches and its school houses, its 
jails and i's poor houses, its colleges avd i's court 
houses—in short, all the sccial, political, and econo- 
mical institutions of the country, are leit 10 be nure 
tured and supported by the revenues of the State 
alone. And what are the résouices to which, for 
these multiplied subjects of disbursements, the 
States can resort? Systems of direct taxation almost 
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alone! The new States have no other; and with 
them ‘hat system consists atmos. exclusively of a 
direct land tex. Woie wealth) and riensi fall i 
anu fili yourcoffers, urseen and without ap effort, 
as ripe fruit falis from use bardencd tree, and while 
thus your Government is feli, not through the exac- 
tions of the taxgatherer, bet only by the blessing: 
confers upon your people, and the glory with which 
it surrounds their name, the States, especially the 
new Sates, which bad no “erown lands” by the 
sale of which to fill their treasuries, have no re- 
source, except that which results from direct, op- 
pressive, ard coercive taxation. Why, then, shall 
you not turn this resource, which, as all experience 
proves, is not necessary for you, into the treasuries 
of the States, where it is so much wanted? 

While you were pursuing a bold and compre- 
hensive system of internal improvement, there 
might be some apology for your retention of this 
source cf wealth; for then you were developing 
the resources and advancing the prosperity of the 
States, and were at the same time relieving them, 
in a-great measure, from the immense labor of 
making their roads, railways, and canals. But it 
has; been your pleasure to suspend, or utterly to 
give up very suddenly, that beneficient policy. 
You have again thrown, in invilum, this immense 
labor upon the States; and the necessity, which de- 
mands that this additional resource should be trans- 
ferred to the States, has therefore become the more 
imperative. 

And why should it not be so transferred? What 
insurmountable objection is thrown in the way? 
Gentlemen say that the Constitation nowhere 
points out and specifically warrants this mode of 
disposing of the fund! Sr, I donot feel myself 
in the smallest degree embarrassed by that objec- 
tion, The argument founded upon it goes too 
fai; and, to my mind, is felo de se. By what au- 
thority, sir, did you acquire this fund? What 
clause in your Constitution ever authorized you to 
possess yourself of it? Is it not sufficient to say 
that whatsoever power the Constitution conferred 
upon you to procure it, will be amply sufficient to 
authorize you to dispose of it in the manner .pro- 
posed? Sir, no part of this fand accrued to you by the 
exercise of any of the powers or faculties‘conferred 
upos you, and called into action foy the specific 
purpose of acquiring the fund; for no powers are 
given to you for that end. Whatever interest you 
have in it accraed incidentally, and by the exer- 
cise of powers called into action, not for that, but 
for other more legitimate pyrposes. Ii isa wind- 
falt--a Godsend—the acquisition of which was in 
nowise contemplated by the Constitution; and 
therefore you are free to dispose of it according to 
your unrestricted discretion for the advancement 
of the best good of the country. I assume it to be 
incontrovertible that such a fund was never devis- 
ed, nor in anywise contemplated, asa permanent 
source of revenue for this Government; ner can 
the trace of such design be discovered in your Con- 
stitution; A thousand milions of acres of rich and 
fertile country ! Sir, who could have thought of 
placiag a fund like that, for the purposes cf con- 
tinued control and revenue, in the hands of any 
mortal'men—especially in the hands of those v ho 
can make peace or declare war, and who can 
raise armies and construct navies to any extent? 
What mode ha'f so effectual could be devised of 
separating tbis Government from the States and 
from the people, and of making it independent of 
both? Sir, [can conceive of no mode, no process, 
more certain of converting this Government into 
one of the most unqualified and absolute despo- 
tisms than this would be ! ; f 
SPI the first Charles, when he was endeavoring to 
collect his ‘ship money,” had bad control within 
the limits of England, of afandhalfso productive 
as even now your land fandis, when would the 
Parliament of Great Britain have again called to- 
gether? Never, sir, never. And the Commons, 
the only Democratic feature in the fundamental 
law of the country of our ancestors, the only 
guarantee to be found there for the civil and poli- 
tical freedom of the people, would have been 
stricken forever from its position, and despotism the 
most stern would have taken its place. ae 

“Bir, who among the framers of our Constitution, 


| white ergaged in senling and balancing with mi- 
nue precision the high powers they se cautiously 
parcelied oui io vou, ever dream: d that you weuld 
tara land speeulator; that you wouid purchtse to 


| dred million of ecres—the whole of the Ploridas— 


entertained sueh a thought? Why,cven that small 
portion which lies between the Orio and the Mis- 
siseippi, now reduced to a remnant, was yet so 
large as to excite his most jealous atrention.—[See 
No 38 of the Federalist.] Ia how much more for- 
cible terms he woald have denounced it, if he 
could then have imagined that you would since 
have increased that fund by the immense purchases 
you have made! Where, sir, in all the records of 
history, can you find the model of a plan so gigan- 
tic? Among all the nations of the esrth there ne- 
ver, I believe, have existed but two, whose Govern. 
ments have been willing to assume the character of 
great land speculators; practically to follow the 
trade of buyers and sellers of jand and its produc's 
for gold—~for filthy luere. The first of these, sir, 
(for there is a precedent on file,) was that of 
Egypt. Through the inspired medium of one be- 
loved of Heaven, its monarch became forewarned 
of the approach of a protracted and terrible famine. 

| Determined that the nationa! misery shouid be made 
the architect of his own grandeur and despotic 
power, he prepared amply for the event. His bold 
policy was fearfully, dreadfully successful; and 
Pharaoh became the great Jandholder of all Egypt! 
Its people became his tenants at will—his subjects 
became his slaves! He who now sits upon the 
same blackened and blood-stained throne, though 
of a different stock, has, I believe, revived the same 
policy. How far Mehemet Ali may have suc- 
ceeded, as the great land speculator, the grower of 
cotton, rice, tobacce, and the sugar cane, E am not 
advised; but, as the builder up of one of the most 
stern and bloody despotisms of the word, I be- 
lieve he has few rivals among the living. Such, 
sir, if you look beyond the history of your own 
country, is, I believe, the only nation, claiming to 
be civilized, whose Government has descended to 
the pitiful operation of selling its acres by retail— 
by the forty-acre tract for profit in gold. And 
now, in the nineteenth ceatury, the United States of 
America, with such example in view, has entered 
the lists as buyer and seller of land for pecuniary 
profit. And if it retain the fund, if it adhere to the 
system and pursue a similar course, what is there, 
in the nature of things or in the character of man, 
to prevent the ultimate accomplishment of the 
same great and dreadful end—an unmitigated 
despotism f 

No, sir; this was never intended by the clear- 
sighted and good men, in whose hangs were the 
destinies of this great people, to constitu'e your 
fixed policy. Nor could they have found a prece- 
dent in the history of any of the European colo- 
nial establishments in America fo warrantit. The 
Fench never sold their unpatented Jands for pro- 
fit; nor ditthe Spaniards nor the English. No, sir, 
as a badze of merit, as the honorable reward per- 
haps of distirguished services, or, if you will, in 
the indulgence of a spirit cf favoritism, these lands 
were freely granted, but never sold. 

But itis said that the derds of cession control 
this matter; that the plan of the bill contravenes 
the conditions and stipulations contained in those 
deeds. Sir, I am rot prepared to admit that your 
title to a single acre of the public domain was ever, 
in fact, deduced from those deeds of cession, or any 
ofthem. What, sir, was the right of the ceding 
States? for, if they bad no right, they could give 
none. If I may be permitted to follow the exam- 
pie of the learned Senator from Indiana, and, like 
him, quote a technical maxim, I wonld say to you, 


claimed, I believe, the whole country between the 
40:h and 48th degrees of north latitude to the Paci- 
fie ocean! Connecticut, lapping over upon the 
more ancient Commonwealth, elaimed,in virtue 
of its charter, all between the latitudes of 40 de- 
grees and 41 degrees 30 minutes north, and ex‘end. 
ing also to the same “South seal? Bat Virginia, 
under color of her charter of 1609, came, and with 
her single title covered the whole, and far more be- 


retain, or to sell again fer profit eight or eins hua- 7 


the whole cf Louisiana? Could Mr. Madison have - 


sir, “quod non habet non dabet.” Massachuzeits , 
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| Kaskaskias and the country of the Mississippi 


sides; for bounding on the south bya line to be Yan 
due west from a point on the coast some two hwii 
died miles below Old Point Gomfort; and norherly- 
by a line commencing ata point: about the same 
distance up the coast, from Oid Point Comfort,to: 
be run due northwest, she claimed all the ecuitries ” 
beween, from the Atiantic: Ocean to the Pacifier + 
Now, sir, what man in his senses’ ever be'ieved 
that charters like these, emanating from the Crown 
of Great Britain, ever conferred a right to the’ ims 
mense countries they embraced}? Why, sir, accord 
ing to such hypothesis, you were chargeable’ with 
worse than wilful waste in your purchsse of Loni-* 
siana; and France was guilty of -contemptuous 
wrong in withholding from the Commonwealth the 
greater part of her Canadian possessions. Accords 
ing to the terms of her charter, not only- Upper 
Canada, but a great part of the vast possessions‘of” 
the Htudson’s Bay Company, appertained tò Vir- 
ginia; and, pursuing her diverging and. charter’ 
course, she would, by the same titlé, have extended 
herself into the icy regions of the white bear, ang’ 
have jostied the stately Muscovite from his post 
into the Arctic sea. She would have driven: the 
English. trapper of the Northwest from his hunting 
ground, and the-seal-catcher from the coast. She 
would comprehend in her grasp the mouth of tha 
Columbia, and. a'l the regions of California and 
New Mexico. ` : 
Sir, what Great Britain did not possess she‘could 
not convey. Her charter grants must be restrained |. 
within what were then the limits of her rightful 
possessions. Now, sir, is it not matter of notoriety 
—a fact perfectly well es'ablished—that the whole 
of the lake country west of Presque Isle was, and 
from the beginning continued to be, in the quiet, 
actual, and urdistarbed possession of the French 
Government, in virtue of prior discovery and first 
effective occupancy, as early even as during the. 
sixteenth century? Nor is it unworthy of remark 
that, at the very time of the execution of the Virgi- 
nia charter of 1609, the French were in full pós- 
session at Detroit; and that, soon after, the whole 
of Michigan and the great country of the Upper 
Lakes were dotted ali over by their trading and 
missionary establishments, while these were follow- 
ed by a line of military forts, extending from the 
Miami bay, past Detroit, (then called Fort Pontchar- 
irain,) to Michilimackinad, the Sault.de Ste. Marie; 


_ La Baye Verte, Chicago, and Ste. Josephe. The 


whole, indeed, of Michigan and Wisconsin.constitue 
ted integral paris of La Nouvelle France; and as 
such its actual and peda} possession remained undis- 
turbed, undisputed, and unquestioned, down to the: 
period of that war which terminaied in the peace 
of 1763. France claimed in. fact the whole valley 
of the Ohio, and to the heights of the Alleghany 
mountains. Its right tothat, indeed, was disputed, 
but to the country of the Upper Lakes ‘never, 
What, then, was the right of the ceding States? 
After the peace of 1763, was any part of the vast 
West annexed to any of the ceding States by the 
Crown of Gieat Britain? Never, sir. On the con 
trary, the Provincial Government of Virginia ‘had 
been expressly forbidden from extending its settle» 
ments or its jurisdiction west of the Alleghany 
mountains; and at the very time of the breaking 
ont of the Revolutionary war, if history do not 
mislead vs, the British. Goversment had come to 
the determination of establishing one or more se- 
parate Colonial Governments, covering the whole 
country west of that range of mountains. Nor is 
it immaterial, for the antiquarian at least, to 
consider that for more than a centary Dea 
fore the Virginia charter of 1609, upon which such 
pretensions are founded, had, opon quowarranto.or 
otherwise, been revoked, superseded, annulled, or 
otherwise abandoned. I submit, then, sir, that 
your whole country northwest. of ‘the mountains 
and east of the Mississippi, was acquired rather by 
the persevering bravery cf your soldiers and the 
skil and patriotism of your diplomatic agents, 
than by force of those ancient charters. What is 
there, then, upon which your deeds of cession can 
operate? Michigan and Wisconsin were as cère 
tainly beyond their scope as the country beyond 
the Rocky Mountains. The whole of Louisiana 
aad the Fioridas have been but recently acquired.” - 
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under the Government of the French, and Vin- 


cennes but a dependency of Detroit. A remnant, ' 


at most; is left to be operated upon or not by the 


doubifal force of a charter vacated and abandoned: 


more than a céntury before!.. But it is useless to 
pursue such an investigation further. I would 
even suppose that the deed of cession from Vir- 
_ginia was effectual to convey a title; and further, 
that, taking under it, you must hold, as the law- 
yers would say, per formam doni. Still I would 
insist that there. is neither condition nor limitation 
contained in it, which would restrain you. from 
disposing of it tothe States. It was conveyed that 


it might be disposed of, not retained. And all ex- . 


isting customs and modes of thinking at the time 
warranted the belief that it. would be disposed of 
summarily, and as it had been before disposed of 
—by wholesale; by proviaces, as you conveyed to 
Pennsylvania; by millions of acres, as you so'd to 
the Ohio Company and to J. C. Symmes and Co.; 
by the whole township, as you offered it for sale in 
Philadelphia, New York, and Pittsburgh; and that 
it should be in some way or other disposed of—~not 
retained—the history of the times, and the pre- 
vious, contemporaneous, and subsequent legislation 
of the Congress of the Confederation all show. 
During the Revolutionary war it was made sub: ér- 
vient to the purpose, so far as it could be, of de- 
fraying in part the expenses of that war. After 
its termination, the same fund was made to contri- 
bute to the reduction of the debt whieh grew out 
of it. Before and after the deeds of cession— 
from 1776 to 1787, both years inelusive—large 
amounts of it were disposed of to your officers and 
soldiers, to refugees from the British service, and 
to individuals and companies, as I have stated. 
But other and higher purposes were had in view by 
those ih whose control il was. Without ostents- 
tion, and with a beatiful simplicity, these purposes 
are disclosed in the short preamble prefixed to the 
irrepealable articles of compact contained in the 
ordinance of 1787, in which those clear and far- 
sighted men say: : 

“And for extending the fundamental principles of civil and 
religious liberty, which form the basis whereon these Repub- 
lics, their laws and constitutions, are erected; to fiz. and to 
establish those principles ag the basis of all iawa, constitutions, 
and governments which forever hereafter shall be formed in 
the said ‘Territory; to provide’ atso for the establishment of 
States, and permanent government therein, and fur their ad- 
mission to a share in the federal couneils on an equal footing 
with the original States, atas early periods as may be consis: 
tent with the general interesis, itis ordained,” dc. : 

T need not comment. upon the elevation of 
thought, the expanded benevolence, the devoted- 
ness to the cause of freedom, which dictated the 
noble policy here announced. Struggling with 
every pecuniary difficulty—overwhelmed with the 
magnitude of the debt of the Revolution, which the 
nation must assume, it was indeed fit and proper 
that something should be made by the sales of the 
public domain. But even then pecuniary profit 
dwindled manifesily into a matter of secondary 
consideration, compared with the higher and more 
beneficent purposes of extending and of establish- 
ing over the broad West those principles and in- 
stitutions of freedom which were s> near their 
heart—of Luilding up social and political commu- 
nities over that vast country, and of causing them 
to be as intelligent, as virtuous, and as free as 
their own. To foster these new communities, and 
to bring them into the Union upon an equal foct- 
ing with the old S:ates, was then the leading inten- 
tion of those who constituted the members of the 
old Congress; it was the great and predomiaatiog 
principle in which all others merged. And how 
could these magnanimous purposes be ascomplish- 
ed without disposing at the earliest practicable pe- 
riod of that public domain over which those free 
communities were spread? E maintain, then, that 
the acts, resolves, and ordinances of the old Coa 
gress, as well as the dezds of cession and the histo- 
ry of the times, ail combine to prove that it never 
entered into the mind of that Congress, or of ihe 
ceding States, er of the American p: ople, that these 
lands should ba retained, or converted into a source 
of permanent national revenue. Having a proper 
regard to the condition ef the new States, and keep- 
ing in view. the high purposes 10 which I have al- 
luded, I can have no doubt but that it is now com- 
petent and wise to distribute these lands, or a pro- 
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portion of them, for the use of all the States; or, in 
other words, for the advancement of the greater 
good of the whole, to divést the products of ‘their 
sale from-the national. Treasury to those of the 
States. Iam clearly and unbesitating'y in favor, 
then, of the avowed object of: the bill; and I earnest- 
ly wish to see it established and become the law 
of the land. But with the details, the specific pro- 
visions of the- bill as they now stand, I must say, 
sir, that Iam utterly dissatisfied. According to my 
most sincere convictions, they. bear. with palpable and 


cruel injustice upon the greater part of the new ` 


States, more especially upon that one which I am 
sent here to represent. The amendment now pro- 
posed in part removes this injustice, and commends 
itself strongly, I tkink, to the favor of the Senate. 
Its object and effect will be, if it succeed; to place 
all the new Slates upon the footing of Ohio, the 
most favored of those new States. Equality, it is 
said, is equity; and if it be too much to ask that we 


~be made equal to the old States, at least extend to 


us the same justice you have heretofore extended 
to Ohio. Why, sir, should you make a distinction 
so invidious? I will not say merely thatit is un- 
kind—it is unjust; for you have not accorded to 
her, the strongest of the new States, more than she 
might fairly and justly claim at your hands. 

Batitis said, sir, that the ten per cent. which 
this biil proposes to give to the new States out of 
the nett proceeds of the unsold domain within those 
States respectively, tends to. place them, in fact, 
upon a better footing than the old ones. And va- 
rious conjectural calculations have been exhibited 
here, and cspecially in relation to Arkansas, be- 
cause that State is raid to furnish the most signal 
illustration of the proposition. Sir, nothing can 
be more fallacious than this pretence! Let it not 
be forgotten, sir, that the principle of this bill seeks 
an equal distribution among ail the States of the 
avails of this domain, according to the actual popu- 
lation of each State at ths times when the distribu- 
tion shall be made. But the new States increase in 
population more rapidly than the old. The rate of 
the increase of the old S:ates, taken collectively, is 
less than twenty per cent. in ten years. Therate of 
increare perhaps ofthe new States, taken collective- 
ly, fur the same period, I suppose is from 150 to 200 
percent. The distribution is to be made semi-an- 
nually. But your census is taken but once in ten 
years. How, then, can yow find your ratio of dis- 
tribution? flow can you give effect to.the princi 
ple which looks to an equal distribution, share and 
share alike, according to the population ain. ng all 
the States? Take the case of Arkansas for illus- 
tration, since, as gentlemen say, it contains some 
twenty-six millions of acres of public domain. 
Why, sir, while some of the old States scarcely in- 
creased at the rate of eight per cent. for the lest ten 
years, the actual inerease of Arkansas, for thesame 
period, was some 300 per cent. -But suppose the 
increase of the oll States in the aggregate were 
equal to 20 per cent. for the ten years to come, 
and that of Arkansas were to continue at 300 per 
cent. (which is a most reasonab'e proposition,) 
why, sir, the principle of your bill is then lost sight 
of utterly, and the most palpable inequality and 
injustice will ensue! Sir, the learned chairman 
who reported this bill wel! understood. this matter ; 
and, therefore, ke stated to you explicitly and with- 
out equivceation, that the provision for allowing 
the ten per cent. to the new States was adopted 
sclely for the purpose of furnishing an equivalent 
for the difference in the rate of increase between 
the new and eld Siates! Why, then, is it urged by 
gentlemen that this allowance is evidence of extra- 
ordinary liberality towards the new States? 

Bat, sir, this tea per cent. fails far, very far, 
short of a fair equivalent, as every gentleman who 
cheoses to make accurate calculation will see. In- 


‘deed, unless you take your census every year, the 


utmost you.can do, in order to secute an equal dis- 
tribution according to the principle of -the bill, wilt 
be bat an approximation towards that end. Anda 
far moie just and satisfactory rule would be to 
take the mean betweea the population of each 
new Stale, as ascertained by the late census, and 
what (by the most accurate estimate you can form, 
founded upon its known rate-of increase over the 
old States) wiil be its population at the end of ten 


-near 700 per cent. 


years, and base your distribution for the who'e ten 
years upon such presumed mesne population. We 
of the new States would be immeasurably benefited 
by the discarding of your proffered ten per cent. 
and the substitution of this or any other rale, in- 
deed, by which your distribution should, in truth, 
be more nearly according to the actual population 
at the time each paymentis made! Sir, during the 
last ten years, while some of the old States but 
barely increased at the rate of 5 per cent. the po- 
pulation of Michigan has increased at the rate of 
It is mockery to us, then, to 
pretend that, for thatimmense difference, we can 
find a compensation in your ten per cent. 

But further, sir: geatlemen seem, with great 
complacency, to set down this ten percent. as if 
it were presently to be paid, and then tauntingly 
hold up to view the enormous aggregate. Now, 
does not every man Know that the best Jands are 
always taken up first? Does not every man know 
that there is waste land in every country? 

Look, sir, at the cold, hilly, sterile region, con- 
stiluting the upper point of the peninsula of Michi- 
gan towards. Michilimackinac; and look also at 
the equally worthless and repulsive district which 
extends up the shores of Lake Süperior for one- 
third perhaps of the distance which you have as- 
signed for our limitin that direction. And then 
let me ask, when, when will it bave been sold for 
$1 25 per sere? When will Michigan bave 1e-. 
a'ized her ten per cent. upon that? When will 
Arkansas bave derived ber ten per cent. upon the 
vast tracts of swamp, which her honorable Senator 
tells you are within its limits? Can any gentle- 
man say when? T'I tell you when, sir! It will 
be when the Jews come in with the fulness of the 
Gentile nations! ` 

Sir, I repeat, it seems mockery to us, when gentle- 
men pretend that thisten per cent. is any thing like 
an equivalent fer our more rapid increase of popu- 
lation.. And when we-press upon you the justice 
aud propriety. of this proposed amendment, the 


“effect of which would be to lessen this great injus- 


tice, we are again met by the allegation that the 
bill already provides for the transfer to the desig~ 
nated new States of a quantity which, compre- 
hending what may for similar purposes have been 
already received, shall equal 500,000 acres, to be 
applied to the construction of roads; canals, &e. 

Sır, on this point, too, great delusion prevails. 
Look,. sir, I pray you, iato the condition of the 
new States. Take Arkansas again for illustra- 
tion. It wiil be remembered, sir, that to your act 
for the admission of Arkansas into the Union, it 
was your pleasure to append a condition; and that 
condition is, that she shall not be admitied into the 
Union unless, by an irrepealable ordinance, she 
will agree that she will never tax the publie do- 
main which is within her limits. Sir, I have no 
wish to bring again into question the principle. 
which so much and so fearfully agitated the na- 
tion at the time of the introduction of Misscuri. 
Bat I may be permitted to say, that if a restriction 
upon the rights of the new States, as to the matter 
of domestic slavery, could be brought into question 
as to its constitutionality, a fortiori may that be 
doubted of and condemned, which takes from a sove- 
reign State its power of taxing for the salutary 
purposes of sustaining its Government, construct- 
ing its roads, developing its latent resources, and 
advancing the general prosperity, all the real es- 
tate which is within its limits! What State or 
nation under Heaven, having the smallest. pre- 
tension to be free, sovereign, and independent, ever 
yet gave up, or failed to exercise, the right of 
taxation for such purposes? 

Again, sit, can you exercise any powers, or any 
sovereign sight, undercolor of a compact entered 
into with one of the States of this Union, which 
have not been conveyed to you in and by the Cen- 
stitution of the United States? No wise and 
learned American statesman can be found, I ap- 
prehend, s9 bold as to pretend that you can. Great 
powers you unqurstionably possess, but they ate 
such only as have been granted to you by the 
States or the people of the States in your national 
Constitution. All others are -inherent in and re- 
main with the Slates. And among all the incidents 


and the prerogatives of sovereignty, there is no 
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` one so pre-eminently important, so vital, so indis- 
pensable, as that right fwhich subjects the- whole 
property within the State to taxation, to a fair ra- 
table contribution, in order to effect the great pur- 
poses of all government. And I do not think it 
too bold a proposition to advance that itis not 
competent to you to deprive any one of ihe States, 
under color of a compact entered into with it, of 
any such inherent and indispensable power. Be- 
sides, it enters into the very nature of your own 
fundamental law, tbat all the Statesof this Union 
shall be equal.in political power: what one State 
may do, another must necessarily bave the power 
to do. . A contrary proposition wouid at once tend 
to throw every thing out cf. balance! You with- 
hold from a young, feeble, and embarrassed State 
her right of admission as a co-equal member of 
the Union, except upon th surrender of a right 
which no sovereign State can exist and answer the 
purposes of her creation without possessing. What 
power of resistance will she possess against your 
imperious exaction? With your ample power and 
moneyed means, and with the vast patronage you 
control, what remonstrance even may you not si- 
lence? Sir, if such a compact as you have forced 
upon Arkansas could be brought before a judicial 
tribunal, it would be set aside for duress; for you 
held her in colonial bondage, from which you would 
not release her until she had signed the bond. - You 
did the same with Michigan. You refused to ex- 
lend to us that vested right of admission into this 
Union “on the same footing with the original 
States in all respects whatsoever,” which was so- 
lemnly guarantied to us by the irrepealable arti- 
cles of compact of 1787. Sir, suppose one of 
your accounting officers should’abscond from New 
York a million in your debt, and by extent, elegit, 
or otherwise, you should become possessed of his 
real estate there in satisfaction of your judgment, 
would you hold it freed from taxation by the State? 
Clearly not, sir. And why? Because your Consti- 
tution has not conferred upon you that ower; and 
because the right of eminent domain remains with 
the State of New York! And if you hold it, it must 
be with all its incidents, and as every other proprie- 
tor must hold it! And why were we not also placed 
upon the same footing in regard to the taxing pow- 
er? We were young, feeble, and impotent, and you 
took advantage of our necessities! You were “deal- 
ing with young heirs for their expectancies,” and 
for that reason your compact should be set aside! 
And if a contract may be set aside for utter inade- 
quacy of price, this may be vacated also for that 
reason! You give us, sir, as this pretended equi- 
valent, five per cent. of the nett proceeds of your 
sales, and a- few acres to aid usin the erection of 
public buildings! Now IT can show to yee by in- 
contestable proof now herein my possession—I 
mean the official report of the Auditor General of 
Michigan, than whom a more correct and estima- 
ble business man cannot be found—that for one 
bear only, (1839, the last year for which his office 
contained fall returns,) the highway land tax in 
one of our largest counties, (i. e. one of those 
whieh contained the greatest amount of land 
which had become the properiy of individual 
owners,) upon an average carefully computed, 
amounted to $5 60 for every 80 acre Jot—i.e. a 
yearly imposition of more than 53 per cent. upon 
the first cost of the jand! And this, for the ordi- 
nary common roadsof the country, without in- 
cluding any of the immense sums expended and 
expending upon our great lines of railway and 
canals through the State, and entirely exclusive of 
the school tax, the taxes for the support of the 
town and county police, the administration of 
justice, and the whole civil list of the State. Sir, 
we have taxed curselves to the uttermost, and, as 
times are, far beyond our means. More thana 
million of acres have become forfeited, and sub- 
ject to be sold for the non-payment of taxes our 
people cannot pay! And they are thus so heavy 
upon us because of the condition you have placed 
usin. Let it be remembered, sir, that our people 
are scattered over the whole face of a counry 
four-fifths of which are yet public domain; and 
that, separating one farm from another, one vil- 
lage, or town, or city from another, there intervene 
large tracts of this public domain, these wild and 
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wilderness tracts through which you will not make 
roads yourself, nor contribute reasonable aid that 
we may make them! And we are thus driven to 
the deplorable necessity of learning to live without 
roads, without the means of intercommunication, 


or else to- make them imperfectly, and atan ex-- 


pense which now, that by your destructive policy 
you have broken up the currency of the country, 
we can in nowise brar. And what becomes of the 
surplus produce of the farmer, if there be no road 
or means of getting it to market? How, for purs 
poses of social, political, or commercial intercourse, 
can we commmnicate with one another without 
roads, canals, or railways? g 
Sir, I would waive all considerations cf consti- 
tutional power as regards thè compact I have 
spoken of, and, placiug the whole matier upon the 
basis of gencral policy, pecuniary economy on 
your part, and indeed upon principles of absolute 


and immutable justice alone, insist that this Go- 


vernment owes it to itself, to its honor, and to us, 
that you should goat least as far as this amend- 
ment contemplates, towards rescuing us from the 
condition in which we are placed. 

If you or any individual were the owner of a 
lot in New York or any other cits, and the proper 
authorities were to determine that, for he advance- 
ment of the general convenience and the promo- 
tion of the public good, the side walk along its 
front should be flagged, or the street upon which 
it bounds should be paved, the very first step in the 
process would be duly to ascertain to what extent 
your lot would be benefited by the improvement. 
As a mercantile stand, or as the site fora private 
dwelling, it may be werthless now; but, the cen- 
templated work being accomplished, its value 
may become immense. This imparted value being 
ascertained, you would be immediately taxed ac- 
cordingly, and ycu would be compelled thus to 
contribute in due proportion fer the accorplish- 
ment of the work. All the world will agree that 
it is proper and just that you shoul] thus contri- 
bute. And Task, what possible difference is there 
between that case and the one which Michigan 
thus presents to you? Whatare veur lands worth 
if they be not accessible? And why should we be 
at the whole expense of rendering them so, while 
you, asa great land speculator, san off with the 
profi? Sir, this matter was otherwise understood 
by that talented man who was once at the head of 
the Treasury, Albert Gallatin. When Ohio was 
admitted into the Union, instead of the five per 
cent. which was appropriated for roads, he recom- 
mented the grant of double thatam-unt. (Seehis 
letter to Mr. Giles, American Siate Papers, vol. 1, 
327-8.) Hehad witnessed the benefizial effects, 
ia a pecuniary view, of such a policy, having him- 
self, es curator I suppose of this great fand, eaused 
public roads, at great expense, to be established 
and opened through the wilderness. And when 
this Senate, ia 1807, required him to reaort con- 
cerning roads, canals, &c. he expressly reeem- 
mended that the whole of the proceeds of the first 
ten millions of acres of the public domain, (equal, 
according to his computation, to twenty millions 
of do‘lars,) should be applied to such purposes; and 
in his report demonstrated that you would make 
money by the operation, indep-ndent of the advan- 
tages to the whole country that would incidentally 
accrue from it. And I-would respectfully refer 
gentlemen to the examination of his views on that 
subject, for they are full of good sense. They may 
be found in vol. 1, American State Papers, pp. 
740-1, and 920-1. [tis with pleasure, aiso, that 
I refer to a fact stated in a most able report, made 
by a member of this body in 1832, (see American 
Sta'e Papers, vol. 2, pp. 613, 920-1,) by which it 
appears that the “crown lands ” of Maineare sub- 
ject to be sold at 30 cents per acre, and that the 
purehaser is at liberty to pay the one-half of the 
price in the making of a road or roads within the 
township; and that, whenever there shall be forty 
purchasers resident m any township, the residue of 
the public domain within it shall not be sold for 
less than 60 cents per acre. (See the laws of Maine 

1828. 
ETS l is it not plainly isferrible from this 
that the people of Maine know that the making of 
roads and the establishment of settlers in their pub- 
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lic domain at once double its value? And who,: 

sir, has ever accused a Yankee of want of shrewd-- 
ness in money matters, or of the want öf closeness 
and providence in the concerns of pecuniary eco- 

nomy? Sir, you have yourself settled this question; 
for when you gave to Ohio 500,000. acres of land,- 
to be applied to the purposes of internal improve- : 
ment, in the discretion of her. Legislature, and at: 
the same’ time gave almost an equal. quantity: in. 

alternate sections along a strip of ten miles wide, ;. 


: through which to construct her canal from Dayton 


to Lake Erie, you simultaneously raised the mini- 
mum price of those sections which remained with : 
you from $1 25 to $2 50; thus establishing the 
fact, by your own concession, . that, while. you en- 
abled that great and powerful State more effectu- - 
ally to develop her resources, and to advance in 
her wonderfnl career of prosperity still more rapid- 
ly, you were not made one cent the poorer by the 
operation, Sir, a yet more striking evidence of 
the influence of these improvements upon the va- 
Ine of your public domain is on record befor you. 
You had given, in like manner, to Indiana- (you: 
never gave any-to us, sir!) alternate sections to be 
applied in the construction of one of her canals. 
Unfortunately for you, perhaps, sir, you created 
or suffered to be created upon some 24,000 acres 
of the lands so granted an Indian incumbrance— 
perbaps by treaty ycu may have conveyed to a 
tribe of Indians the whole proprietary interest in it. 
What has been the consequence? Why, Indiana‘ 
has come befcre you, with full and ample proof 
that the Iceation of the canal through their lands 
has so greatly increased its value, that it is worth : 
more than any 161,000 acres of the public domain 
in ail that region; thus increasing its value nearly — 
700 per cent. And she therefore demands, as a 
compensation fer the pecuniary loss you have oc- 
casioncd hir, a grant of that 161,000 acres.. The. 
claim seems. to be just; and, for the life of me, T` 
see not how you willget rid of it, without giving ` 
to that Siate the acres she demands of you. . : 

Sir, no country can prosper wishout the benefit 
of roads and other means of jntercommunieation. 
We cf Michigan have not only taxed ourselves 
beyond our present means, bul we have pledged 
tre faith of the State,to the amount of millions of 
dollars, te accomplish so great a purpose. Sull 
ihe purpose is not effecied, for you have placed 
your inhibition upon us. Four-fifths of the coun-. 
try to be benefited by those roads you. withdraw 
from the taxing power of the State; and yet you 
refuse all fair and proportionate contribution to- 
wards the accomplishment of works withcut 
which your lands remain comparatively unap- 
proachable and valueless. Nor ‘can. any, motive 
be found foe a policy which bears upon us- with 
such hersh injustice, in any influence it can pro-. 
duce upon your own pecuniary interests; for, as 
the thrifty farmer increases the value of his pro- 
perty by opening a ditch through his- marshy 
grounds, so would you advance your pecuniary 
interests by constructing roads and canals through 
a country, four-fifths of which you claim as your 
own; while, by doing so, you would, at the same. 
time, advance the prosperity of an integral portion 
of the nation. 

Sir, [feel admonished by the votes the Senate, 
has already given on similar amendments that this 
also may fail. In the probability of that event, 
there are some other considerations I wish to pre- 
sent. 

This National Government of yours, sir, is 
founded op opinion, not on force. . It may be: sus- 
tained by the good wiil of the nation, but never: by 
the bayonet. ‘fnere is ne guaranty for its-continu- 
ance, nor for the perpetuation of your institations, 
except in the affection of your pecple. And now, 
sir, | have to say that there is no portion of that 
people more devotedly attached to this Union than 
those of Michigan. There are. none who would 
wilingly suffer more for its perpetuation and for 
its glory. And this sentiment, is it not the. part of 
a wise policy for you to cherish and to strengthen? 
We are few in numbers now, sir; our State. is fee-. 
ble and impoteat, but the ime may come when it. 
will be otherwise. And your course towards us, 


` whatever it may be, will always be closely ex- 


amined, and always remembered. If it be liberal: 
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and jast, hat devotedness of respect and affection 
which: we’now feel will grow with our growth; it 
will beceme.a part of our-vefy nature; it will be 
tratismiited fò those who come after us. . But .if it 
be-wnkind and unjast, and especially if you forget 
the plighted faith of the’nation, the cord. which 
binds usto you will assuredly be loosened, if not ut- 
terly destroyed. Sir; how can yow expect the con 
tinued’ affection of- ‘your people after they shall 
have ceased:to have confi lence in your- wisdom, 
your good faith; and your love of equal justice? 
And yet there is a belief in Michigan that, for 
years past, you have dealt unjustly by us, and 
treated ‘uz unkindly. Is this sentiment in any ce- 
gree well founded? Then now,-sir, is the oppor- 
tunity presented to remove it. Place us upon a 
footing with the: most favored of the new States, 
adopt the amendment which is before you, ani 
you sponge it out forever. ; 

Sir, what has been your policy towards us? 
Painful as it may be, I feel that my duty is not 
discharged without a brief review of it. In your 
irrepealable articles of compact contained in the 
ordinance of 1787—~and which, s> far as they con- 
sist well with the Constitution, and subject always 
to that paramount law, were by that. instrument 
fully affirmed—you established our southern boun- 
dary, and you promised us, under the formal gua- 
ranty of the national faith, that if we would go 
there and buy land of you, and settle there in Mi- 
chigan, we should have the right, so soon as our 
popalation should equal sixty thousand, to be ad- 
mitted into the Union a sovereign and independent 
State, “upon the same footing with the original 
States in all respects whatsoever.” And how, sir, 
have you kept your plighted faith? We -attained 
our sixty thousand inhabitants, and modestly 
claimed our right, You turned coldly from us, and 
took no notice of our claim. Time passed on; our 
numbers greatly increased; our citizens became 
exceedingly impatient, and, without your action, 
met in convention, formed a Constitution, and more 
formally claimed admission, with a representation 
in the House proportioned to our numbers. This 
application it was your sovereign pleasure to put 
aside; and then you deliberately commenced the 
work of dismembering our territory t> You tock 
from us a wide strip of country, extending across 
the peniasuia the..whole length of cur southern 
bordera country one square foot of which was 
of more worth than a square mile in the far north. 
You took from usa part of the valley of St. Jo- 
seph; and some fifty miles of that, the most beanti- 
ful river of the West, you wrested from our juris- 
diction and transferred them to Indiana! You 
took from us the only harbcr we had on Lake 
Erie—the Miami bay—and a part of the noble ri- 
ver which empties into it, and a. section of country 
there which is destined to become the site of one 
of the largest commercial -cities of the West, and 
gave them to Ohio! You thus made the strong 
stronger and the weak weaker; and, as we of 
Michigan think, you did all this in the very face of 
the plighied faith of the nation! Sir, I say not this 
inconsiterately; I speak not merely the opinion of 
Michigan, but the opinion of some of the most able 
and most learned jurists of the nation. Tue name 
of Chancellor Kent heads the list. That opinion 
js among the archives of our Siate, printed and on 
file, and there it will remain forever. Sir, I seek 
not to renew that contest now; ihe funera!,I know, 
has gone by; the lion has had the lion’s share; and 
itis done with, But I may allude to it, as indica- 
tive of the spirit which was infused into your 
councils. 

Weill, sir, when you had taken. it from ns and 
given it away, you tben were p:eased to turn around 


and practically tosay tous that, ii we would come | 


again before you, and, with due humility, concede 
that‘all you had done was right and proper, and if 
we ‘would also agree to ceriain other conditions 
which you chose to tack to your invitation, you 
yould no longer deforce us of out vested right; and 
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that, with one Representative, we might be per- 
mitted to-take our seat at your. council fre! If 
otherwise, it seemed manifestly your purgose still 
to exclude us. Our population, in the interim, had 
increased to upwards of 175,000. - This fully ap- 
peared by a census taken in the spring of 1837, the 
year of our actual admission. j 
requires that the representation in the House shalt 
be proportioned to the population. Kentucky was 
admitted with two Representatives, Maine with 
many more; our population would have given us at 
least three, but you-allowed us but one. Thus you 
withheld from us, a long time, our right of self- 
government and of admission into the Union; +ou al- 
tered eur chartered limits, and took from us by far the 
most valuable portion of our country; you imposed 
uden us the humiliation of appearing before you, 
like a child still smarting under the rod, and there 
ecnfessing that all you bad done was right; or else, 
and if your previdus act was without authority, you 
used your power over our weakness in a manner 
neither liberal, magnanimous, nor just. And, las’, 
but not least, you place us upon the footing of a 
Roman province, and take from us cur taxing 
power! Sir, there is not a man in Michigan, thea 
a resident among us, who does not feel that wrong; 
in these respects deep and cruel wrong has been 
done. Still, sir, we are fastened to you by blood 
and by affection, We bave not been willing: to 


“believe, we are not now willing to believe, that you 


would continue to be unjust towards your own 
brothers; nor could we imagine that you would 
long continue to deal with us less fairly than you 
have dealt with Ohio, with Indiana, and with other 
of the new S.ates. We haverepeatedly, therefore, 
besought you to apply adequate portions of your 
immense domain there to the purpose of making 
canals and railroads through the rest of that same 
public domain. And we have appealed to you on 
this head the more confidently, because we felt 
assured that by conforming to our requests, while 
you conferred blessings upon us, you would be ren- 
dered in nowise the poorer yourselves. Flereto- 
fore you have rejected our applications. This bill 
proposes, it is true, to apply to those purnoses one- 
halfmillion of acres; this will do us much good. But, 
sir, what, after al], is that compared either with a 
ratable contribution by a tax, or with the megni- 
tude of the purposes sought to be accomplished? 
Towards the construction of onr great lines of 
communication to Lake Micsigan and Chicago we 
have already borrowed and expended many mil- 
lions of dollars, and yet not one-third of any ‘one 
of them is completed. Our own energies have been 
applied to the uttermost in furtherance of this great 
purpose, as well as that of opening and construct- 
ing our common roads through the land; but our 
strong and zealous efforts are all paralyzed by the 
harsh policy you have pursued. Your interdict is 
upon us. You ceprive us of the power of coercing 
a fair contribution upon all the land to be bene- 
fited by those improvements, and which are so ne- 
cessaty to the public interests; and you refuse, also, 
to apply any reasonable proporticn of the public 
domain to the opening of communications throvzh 
the rest. 


Sir, I wish Senators could see the condition to 
which your policy has reduced us! i wish they 
cou'd see with what ardor and generous devoted- 
ness our peopie have lent themselves to the great 


end of reclaiming and embellishing. our beautiful: 


peninsula; and especially to tho indispensable, but 
most expensive, one of constructing roids through 
the public domain, and of progressive with our 
grea: lines of communication across the peninsule ! 
They would then see how utterly destructive of all 
the great purposes of Government that poliay is 
which withdraws from a just contribution towards 
the advancement of the general prospe:ity, four- 
fifths of the real estate within our Hemits, Sir, 
when you promised us that we should be admitted 
into ihis Union as a free and indep 


nt Siate, 


|! “upon the same footing with the origieail Siates in 


all respects whatsoever,” we understood you to 
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mean what you said. We understood from your 


' ordinance and ariicles of compact, tnat your pur- 


pose was to bnild up upon the publie domain inde- 
pendent States, as frez, as intelligent, as prosper- 
cus, ahd as happy. as.your own; that lothis great 
end all others tended; and that in this promise, all 
‘Bir, this amendment 
does not ask you to withdraw. your inhibition 
against our taxing power, though that only could 
place us “upon the same footing with the original 
States.” But if- you fear lest we should. exercise 


-that power unjustly, or with tco high a hand, at 


least give us. something that will bear the sem- 
blance of a compensation for the deprivation of it. 
But gentlemen, who acknowledge the justice of our 
claim, are nevertheless dissuaded, it appears, from 
voting fer it, lest it should defeat the bill, and 
say to us, apply at another time. Even the 
talented Senator from Indiana, [Mr. Wuatrs,] 
for whose able support of the principle of this 
amendment. the other day I felt personally so 
deeply grateful, now informs us that he fears any 
longer to give it his aid, lest that should be the. 
consequence. And in all kindnes:, he hasad- 
veried to the old legal maxim, which he is pieased 
to suppose I may understand, (that you shall so 
construe a statute or other legal instrument, “ut 
res magis valzat quam pereat,”) as sufficiently disə 
closing his motive of action. I ‘sufficiently. un- 
stand the maxim I believe, and its-presint applica» 
tion. Indiana has indeed every thing to gain by 
the passing of this bill, And deeply as 1 should 
regret the unexpected withdrawal of his generous 
support, yet I could not justly reproach him, if he 
should really think that, by continuing his friendly 
aid, he would bring into hazard-what he, perhaps, 
justly considers the more important object to him: 
that of securing the benefit of this bill to his own 
State. But I do not se the logic, nor feel the force 
of the suggestion, that the adoption of the amend: 
ment would at all put in jeopardy the fate of the 
bill. On ‘the return to the House of the bill with 
the Senate’s amendments, the House could have 
control only of the amendments; and if the House 
refuse to concur in them, the Senate can surely re- 
cede and pass the bill. For myself, sir, however, 
I will not say that I will vote against the bill if this 
amendment should be rejected. I consider this bill 
as a part only of a system of measures, each one 
of whiri is dependent more or less apon the success 
of the other: nor can I perceive any thing unusual 
or censurable in that course. { wish to see them 
all pass; and, especially, I wish to see the preeseds 
of this great fund turned into o her channels, where 
they are more wanted, and would do more good. 
Stil T could not vote for it, if it were to close the 
door against our future application. It is mest ma- 
terial, with reference to my action now, that it con- 
tains provisions which manifestly contemplate the 
future attainment of suci an object as this amend- 
ment, if adopted, would now secure. I am entirely 


` convinced, sir, that justice and wisdom eminen ly 


require the adoption of the amendment now; but 


I am aware, also, that the minds of men are diffe- 
rently constituted, and are necessarily influenced 
by the degree of knowledge, more or less minute, 
which may be possessed of facis and circumstarices 


which bear upon the subject of examination. The « 


same object whieh, to one person, or at one time, 
may seem of one color, to another person, or at 
another time, may seem of a very different one, 
acesrding to the medinm through which he looks at 
it, Butl may hopeihat justice, like trath, is mighty, 
and must in the end prevail. And if, wahappily, 
this amendment should now fail, I will still indulge 
the belief that, at another time, when prejadices 
are removed, and amore ample and accurate knows 
ledge of facts and circumstances shall exist, that 
reasonable relief which is now asked for will be 
extended. And assuredly, sir, if ihis measure be 
now defeated, (and the apparent defection of those 
1 hadhoped were its fiends, bas induced the ap- 
prehension that it may be defeated,) I chail hold it 
to be my duty, at another ressien, and from time 
to time, to endeavor t ce before you more sae- 
cessfully the agetavaied wrongs brought woe 


| Dy your opyressive polior, and tre wisdom, as well 


as justice, of extending to us of Michizan some 
proper: measure of relief, . os 
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SPEECH OF MR. ARNOLD, 
: OF TENNESSEE. í 
In the House of Representatives, August 25, 1841.— 

On the bill making appropriauon to pay the 

debts of the Post Office Department.. - 

Mr. ARNOLD said he had not intended to say 
one word on this subject, nor perhaps upon any 
subject, during the remainder of this session. But 
the debate had taken such a turn, and had assumed 
such a virulent party cast, and gentlemen had 
vaunted with such a lofty swagger, that he felt 
bound not to let the subject pass without notice. 


All this slang that we hear here from day to day, 


that we (the majority of this House) are tyrants, 
and that we are creating a national debt, &e. is all 
carefully ca ered up and sent to the country for the 
pvrpose of deceiving and misleading the people. 
Because we choose not to permit gentlemen to talk 
all the time, and against time, and thus totally pre- 
vent the action of this House, we are denounced 
here day afier day as tyrants, despots, &e. If we 
borrow money to pay their debts, they vociferate 
that we are creating a national debt. This, sir. is 
insulting to this House, anc still more insulting to 
the American psople. I: is assuming that the 
American people are totally ignorant of the history 
of parties in this country for the last twelve years. 
Gsnilemen are-mistaken; they cannot practise this 
shallow deception upon the people. They are 
more intelligent and better informed than gentle- 
mea suppose them to be; at least I know in my 
section of the country this thing is perfectly under- 
stood. 

But the new alliance which gentlemen have 
lately formed with the “Tertiam quids,” or “Punch 
party; seems greatly to have emboldened them. 
Gentlemen stand up here and pour out the most 
fulsome eulogies upon the President, while at the 
same time they deal in the mos! malignant denun- 
cations against his cabinet and confidential ad- 
visers. They speak as though they were his con- 
fidants, and constituted a partof his household—as 
though they were familiar with his inmost thoughts. 
They tell us with an air of the greatest confidence 
that this man or that is ere long to. be kicked out 
of office, &e.; and that “the President will do this 
thing, and that thing he will not do.” And thus it 
is, sir, that the party who so lately denounced the 
individual who now fills the Presidential chair.as 
wholly unworthy of confidence, have coiled them- 
selves around him and are centiuually breathing 
their pestiferous breath upon him, and have slimed 
him all over, from head to foot, with their vile 
adulation; aad in short, sir, have taken him into 
their especial and peculiar keeping. Now, I should 
not mind all this Mummery and parade of gent'e- 
mea, if the conviction had not been irresistibly 
forced npon me that all this, if not directly autho- 
rized, is certainly connived at by the President. Yes, 
Mr. Chairman, I believe he drinks flattery from this 
corrupt pool as though it were nectar fit for the gods. 
This is what distresses me most. It is bad enough to 
have a man for President whose character and 
whose virtue and firmness are so equivocal that po- 
litical libertines think they can venture to approach 
him with seduction in their hearis and upon their 
lips; that they can solicit him without an immediate 
exposure andan indignant repulse. Sir, this view 
of the case is bad enough, bat itis not without pal- 
liation; nay, sir, it may be entirely excused; for we 
know that men sometimes become so corrupt, 
biind, and reekless, that they will lie in wait and 
attempt the purest virtue. But O! sir, when we 
gee that man, when we see that man who has been 
placed at the head of our party by the act of God, 
standing in the place of the pure and undefiled 
Harrison, not like Ceesar’s wife, as he should have 
stood, above suspicion, but like a vile courtesan 
receiving most dishonorable solicitations with smiles 
and biandishments, aad meeting his paramours 


with open arms and rather more than half way— | 


sir, I say, at this scene of corruption the heart of 
every honest man must sicken within him, and ins 
dignation throb in every fibre of his whole system. 
That the President is more in harmony—that there 


is much greater sympathy between him and the ; 
Locofoco or Van Buren party than there is be- ; 


tween him and us, } think no man in his sentes 
who has had the least opportunity of judging con 
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for one moment doubt. Look at those upon this 
floor who are said to be the President’s personal 
and political friends. Where do you find them? 
Where have they been the whole session? Why, 
sir, cheek by jowl with the most rabid Locofocos 
The first in the melee—the lead- 
ersof every assault upon the. great measures for 
which we have been struggling, and which we have 
deemed essential to the prosperity of the country. 
Yer, they have led the Opposition. against nearly. 
every important measure. They have shouted 
louder and have dealt us harder blows than we 
have received from any other quarter. Harder, 
because at first they were unexpected from that 
quarter, and we had not drawn ourselves up into 
an attitude of defence; but the moment we under- 
stood these gentlemen, their blows were entirely 
warded off, and they have fell harmless upon the 
measures in this House. But I regret to say, sir, 
that they have dealt their blows jn another quarter 
(the Executive mansion) more effectually and more 
fatally than they ha e bad power todo here. Sir, 
have we a single friend who is in full communion 
with the President upon the great measures, or 
upon any measures that we have had before us 
this session? Not a single ove, I think, sir. If 
there is, I have not bad the pleasure of meetirg 
with him. We who by our toil. and exertion 
placed the President in power, bave been completely 
excommunicated. Sir, I am told his own Cabinet 
are kept in ignorance ot his views, while the least 
Locofoco in the ranks is Jet into full communion 
Ifyou want to know what the Presidents views 
are upon any question, you must go to the Loco- 
focos, They can generally tell you; and some- 
times they will volanteer the information without 
being asked. The veio cf the Bank bill has 
thrown the Locofocos into ecstacies. You hear of 
nothing but shouts and rejoicings among them; so- 
lemn processions, with floating banners, bearing 
“Tyler and the Veto” aloft. 

Sir, as I said before, I should not regard these 
things—this extravagant joy of the Loco Focos—if 
I was not firmly impressed with the belief that it 
gladdened the heart of the President. Sir, I can 
scarcely ever hear from the President’s House 
since the veto, but he is surrounded by a swarm of 
Loco Focos congratulating him upon his Roman 
firmness—his vietory over Congress—and His in- 
creased and increasing popularity. I have wit. 
nessed these things here day after day, until I have 
no other feeling for these acts and these acters but 
of loathing and disgust. I have, for some time, 
given the President up, so far as I was concerned. 
I was fully convinced, from all the lights which I 
could obtain, that he had gone a whoring after 
false gods. The vain and deluded man has been 
flattered into the belief, by some of his peculiar 
friends, aided by the winks, and nods, and insinu- 
a'ions of the Loco Focos, that, by taking the course 
he has taken, he could be re-elected to a second 
term of the Presidency. Tle knew that the Whigs 
had formed an unyielding determination to su ppert 
no man for a second term for the Presidency. He 
c uld therefore expeet nothfhg from that quarter. 
Vie determined at once to throw himself into the 
arras of the Loco Focos, and to crush the Whig 
party, if possible—at least that part of it which 
would not follow him into the L-co Foco ranks, 
and become his minions and tools. This, Mr. 
Chairman, is my most decided helief. And all 
we have heard aboutthe conscientevs and consti- 
tational. seruples of the President is all flammery 
and empty pretence, to cover bis retreat to the 
Loco Foco ranks. The quo animo in polities, as 
inlaw, with me is every thing. With what mind 
has the President taken this course? That is the 
important and all-absorbing question. Sir, if 
I could be made to believe that the President had 
conscientious seruples, honestly cenesived and 
honestly entertained, however ruinous these sern- 
ples might be to my country, I wonld be the last 
man on earth to rebuke bim for those seruples. 
Sir, I would be the first to cast the mantle of cha- 
rity over them. I would never upbraid him for 
those scruples, if they were the veriest abstractions 
that ever Virginian conceived. However futile 
and unreasonable, if honestly entertained, they 
should be beld sacred by me, But on the other’ 


hand, Mr. Chairman, if these professions sre mere 
pretences, and hollow-hearted and bypocritical, he 
ought to receive the unmeasured exécrations.of the 
whole community and of all parties. I professte 
have some knowledge. of human nature—some 
knowledge of the workings ef the human heart... I 
profess to be able to judge’ between. an empty pre- 
tence and an honest conviction. Judging’ then, sir, 
deliberately for myself upon the facts and circum- 
stances which surround me, I have been irresisti- 
bly brought to the conclusion that alt the President 
has said about conscientious seruples is empty pre- 
tence. Having come to this conclusion, of course 
I have no longer any confidence in him, and de- 
sire most heartily to get rid of him as soon as pos- 
sible. No party can maintain their purity “with 
such a man at their head. Gentlemen, if you will 
take bim, (turning to the Van Buren membets,) 
I surrender him to you, so far as I am concerned. 
Let him be your President. He is no longer mine. 
Mr. Chairman, if God, in his infinite wisdem and 
power, ever condescended toereate a man that was 
exactly suitable fora Loco Foco, the miserable 
wretch at the other end of the avenue is: that man. 

{Here Mr. Roosevett, Mr. Woinrnrop, and 
the Chairman [Mr. Everrrr] simultaneously 
called Mr. Arnwonp to order for using language 
disrespectful to the President. 

Mr. ARNOLD took his seat. Q ; ; 

The Chairman [Mr. Evererr] decided that the 
language used by Mr. ARNOLD was out of order, 
having referred to the President of the United 
States in disrespectful terms. ao, Gag 

Mr. Sreznrop desired to cal! the consideration 
of the House toone fact. The gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. ARNoLp] during the whole of 
this session of Congress had been the first to call 
to order. 

Mr. Arnotp. And I have been the first to 
obey the rules of order. . pihs 

Mr. Srrenrop. And the first to- violate them. 

Mr. Arnoro. I have not been the first, nor 
have I violated them at all in this instance. - «And 
if the Chairman pers‘sts in his decision, I shall ap- 
peal to the committee. : 

The Coarnman was understood as persisting in 
the decision. s 

Mr. ARNOLD appealed to the committee. He 
said he would briefly state the grounds of his ap- 
peal. He did not intend to take back a word he 
had said; he had never been afraid of r-<ponsibili- 
ty here or elsewhere. He despised that poor, 
miserable, truckling system of politics that makes 
amen afraid to speak the truth. The tenor of his 
remarks had been made to show that the President 
was no longer with them, but ibai he had: gone 
over to the Van Buren party.’ Was this out of 
order? We surrendered bis claim to himi- Was 
this out of order? He wasvery desirions fo get 
rid of him. Was this out of œde. I 
said, sir, further, that if Ged, in bis infi- 
nite wisdom and power, had ever conge- 
seended to create a man that was exactiy surable 
for a Lecofoco, the miserable wretch at the o her 
end of the avenue was that man. | ask, sir, ‘tris 
umpbanily, was this out oforder? The langnaye 
does not necessarily apply to tae President. ‘Phe 
avenue extend: to Georgetown; and there may be 
many miserable wretches at the other end besides 
the Prezident. Thisis one of the very cases which 
most fully verifies the old Spanish adage, “Save 
me from my friends,” &c. Now, if gentiemen 
had not been in sucha hot haste to show their alf- 
legiance to the President, the Reporter, when he 
come to write out his notes, might have left out 
this remark, which falls so harshly upon. the re- 
fined and courtly ears of gentlemen; and, if he did 
not leave it out altogether, he might have sofiened 
it down into measured and courtly phrase to suit 
the fastidious taste of gentlemen. But, instead of 
that, three cf the President's most liege and. faithful 
adherents rise, all at once, vociferating order! 
order! And, instead of letting it pass without 
notice, they make a question of order upon it, 
and call the attention of the commiltee to it, and 
also the attention of the whole publie:to it, and 
thereby give peculiar emphasis to it, The phrase 
‘reich? seems to have struck these gentlemen as 
peculiarly applicable to the President. Uf the Prey 
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sident is satisfied with the application which- the 
gentlemen have chose to give to my- language, I 
am, I can assure him. If the cap fits him,- let 
him- wear: it.” The language is in violation of no 
rule of this House: Gentlemen go out of the 
order.: È ae rds aN 

The CHarnman said he had understood the gen- 
tleman to refer to the President, It was-on that 
ground especially that the Chair had. called. the 
gentleman to order. It would be for the House 
to say whether they so understood the gentleman. 

And the question being on the appeal— 

Mr, Apams said it appeared to him that the words 

upon which the decision had been made should be 
reduced to writing. 
_ Mr. -Arnoro said he believed that all the time 
taken up in settling questions of order was time 
lost to the member ‘who had the floor, and he had 
but little time left in which to say that which he 
desired: to’ say; and, as some of his friends re- 
quested that he should withdraw his appeal, he 
would do ‘so. 

Mr. Inowrsort said it was a very important 
question, touching the freedom of debate in this 
House; and he would renew the appeal. Mr. I. 
contended that it was the right of the member, so 
long ashe did not invoke the influence of the Ex- 
ecutive, to speak of him in any terms he might 
please, always remembering that-he did so‘on his 
own personal and representative responsibility. He 
had heard much harsher things said of Mr. Madi- 
son than had been said by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee to-day. š ` 

Mr. ArnoLD, while he thanked the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. INawrsciu] for the liberal 
views he expressed in relation to the freedom of de- 
bate in this House, hoped he would not insist upon 
the appeal. 

Mr. Inagrsont said he would then, at the re- 
quest of the gentleman, withdraw the appeal. 

. An objection being made from some quarter of 
the House— 

Mr. Horxis of Virginia moved that the gentle- 
man from Tennessee be permitted to proceed in 
order. 


way to make the application, and then call me-to j 


go on!?"] itt 

Mr. Hopkins then’ withdrew his motion, and Mr. 
ARNCLD was ‘about proceeding, when 

Mr. Kem of Pennsylvania rose to object to the 
gentleman from Tennessee proceeding, unless it 
was by leave of the House. 
` Mr. Arxorn turned to Mr. Kem, and asked him 
if he objected? 

Mr. Kem hesitated a moment, and then said he 
would not object ] 
_ Mr. Arnotp then proceeded without further ques- 
tion of order, I regret (said Mr. A.) that the re- 
marks I have felt it my duty to make should have 
produced such excitement upon this floor, I beg 
gentlemen to understand that they are in nowise 
responsible to the President for what I say. Sir, 
no man nor no party on this floor is responsible for 
what'l say. Nor am I responsible to any man or 
party upon this floor further than to observe the 
rules of order, which I have on all occasions en- 
deavored to do. Further than this I am responsi- 
ble to no human being, except my constituents. I 
am responsible to them not only fur.all I do here, 
but for all I say here. Sir, itis my pride and my 
glory that I belong to no party further than that 
party goes for my country. I disdain to wear the 
livery of any party. l deprecate as a great 
evil to the country the extremities to which parties 
on both sides are inclined to go. Men leagae them- 
selves together, and go blindly forward to a party 
achievement, regardless of the good of the coun- 
try; and each party justities itself upon the cou- 
duct of the other. You hear gentlemen contiuu- 
ally saying, “Do you not see the other side? They 
Are knit together as oné man; they never break 
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ranks, We cannot contend: with such a party 
without organization.” This is the whole argu- 
ment in favor of party, that carries both sides into 
extremeties, and often into gross absurdities, and, 
| what is to be much’ more regretted, often into di- 
rect conflict with the public good and the prosperity 
of the country. Sir, the late Opposition party, but 
now, as I consider them, the Administration or 
‘Tyler party, have, in my opinion, pursued a most 
reprehensible course during this whole session. 
Their opposition has been indiscriminate and 
reckless. It has seemed to be utterly impossible 
for gentlemen to utter any other word except that 
odious monosyllable, no! It seems to me ‘that 
gentlemen, if they would reflect a little, would 
give their opinions upon this floor with some de- 
gree of. modesty. I ask gentlemen in what atti- 
tude they stand before the country that they should 
be thrusting their opinions contmually upon us 
here, and objecting to this measure, and to that 
measure, and every measure. Are you not of 
that party that had control of the Government for 
the last twelve years? Answer me this, and then 
say if you are not of that party which were so re- 
cently ejected from power by an outraged and in- 
dignant people,and that, too, by the most over- 
whelming majority by which any party was ever 
overthrown. What was the condition of the eoun- 
try when you took possession of it twelve years 
ago? Was it not sound and healthy? Were not 
all its resources flush and vigorous?) Was it net 
totally unembarrassed?’ Was not the Revolu- 


extinction; and that, too, without being scarcely 
felt by the people? Had we not the best 
currency the world ever saw? And did 
not general prosperity and happiness reign 
throughout the land? Answer me, these 
questions in truth, and then answer me how you 
left the country on the 4th of March lest, when the 
lamented Harrison was by the people placed at the 
helm of Government: Was not that most excellent, 
sound, and uniform currency totally debased and de- 
stroyed? Had not the general prosperity been struck 
down over the whole land? And were not the peo- 
ple groaning under the most cruel oppression? You 
had not only bankrupted the Treasury, but it had 
been literally burnt up by the torch of an incendi- 
aty. The Post Office, which had an accruing sur- 
plus when youtook charge of it, has likewise heen 
totally “bankrupted, and literally burnt up by the 
torch of an incendiary; and the Patent Office has 
also been burnt with it. Such Vandalism has 
rarely ever been witnessed since the days of Nero 
and the conflagrations of Rome. And is this all? 
No, gentleman, not half, Time will not permit 
the enumeration of the wrongs you have done your 
country, either by acts of commission or omission. 
Toere is but little difference in the turpitude between 
refusing tc do that which shculd be done, and of 
doing that which should not be done. Your of- 
fences of omission are many and aggravated. You 
have neglected the national defences by sea and 
by land, You have puta stop to all works of in- 
ternal improvements, which were going on prospe- 
rously when you took charge of the Government. 
Under the empty pretence of constitutional scruples 
you have thrown this burden entirely upon the 
States. You encouraged them to undertake a sys- 
tem which has greatly involved them; and for do- 
ing which you now attempt to di-grace and di: cre- 
ditthem. In the progress of your Administration 

or, I would rather say, in the progress of your de- 
vastation, you have not only squandered the accru- 
ing resources, but you have consumed and exhaust- 
ed a large surplus which had accrued by the provi- 
dent and wise legislation.of your predecessors. And 
in addition to all this, you have been upon the bor- 
row for three or four years, and rapidly creating a 
new national debt. Now, I put it to gentlemen, 
when they see the rnin that their measures have. 
brought upon the country, how can they rise here 
in their places, and object to a return to the good 
old policy under which the Government and the 
people were so prosperous and happy? Yet, with 
j a full knowledge of ail these facts, gentemen stand 
up here, and cry from morning until night, you 
are creating a National debt! A National 
debt! I confess it requires a man that has 


tionary and late war debt in a rapid state of- 
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Í more philosophy than I bave, to keep cool under 


such circumstances. I cay .to gentlemen, again, 
that they cannot: deceive the country on this sub- 
ject. The Government has been brovghttoa dead 
halt, and loaded down by debts and embarrass- 
ments growing out of your policy. What would 
gentlemen have us do? Would they have us 
stand with our arms folded? I reckon they will 
hardly say tbat, after what they have said. No, 
Mr: Chairman, nothing can restore the country, 
nothing save the country, but bold and decisive 
action—bold and energetic legislation. The 
ground-sill: of our prosperity is sunk so low 
that no ordinary lever can affect it. It can only 
be affected by a lever of extraordinary sweep. 
Do gentlemen remember what they have said? Do 
they remember what their patty presses every 
where have said? The result of the Presidential 
election was scarcely known before the whole pack 
opened in fall chorus upon President Harrison, 
“Why do you not relieve the country?” Andin a 
few weeks the ery was, “Why have you not res 
lieved the country?” And thus the cry continued 
up to the 4th of March, while Mr. Van Buren 
and his official cohorts had yet the possession of 
the Government. Gen. Harrison came into office 
on the 4th of March, ana, seeing and feeling the 
prostrate and wretched condition of the whole 
country, he issued his Proclamation calling Cons 
gress together, fresh from the people, for the pur- 
pose of adopting measures to relieve the country. 
The Proclamation was no sooner issued than the 
party, and the party press, from one end of the 
Union to the other, denounced it in most unmea- 
sured terms; and, instead of showing themselves to , 
be patriots and friends to the country, and joining 
heart and hand with us to relieve the country, the 
party throughout the couniry, with a few honoras 
ble exceptions, perhaps, and especially upon this 
floor, have leagued themselves together in the most 
determined opposition to nearly every measure that 


> was calculated to relieve the country. 


Put, Mr. Chairman, ‘this opposition, unprinci- 
pled and reckless as I am bound to say it has been, 
is nothing, is harmless and innocent, when com- 
pared with that which has most unexpectedly 
sprung up in our own household. Opposition did [ 
say, sir? That term, sir, is too soft! It is treason—. 
the blackest treason—to us and to the country. Pos» 
terity will assign to these men their proper station, 
and I verily believe they will be placed side by 
side with Benedict Arnold, Aaron Burr, and Hull, 
who surrendered his army to the British, I have 
said publicly and privately, and it is my deliberate 
opinion, thatany man who would do what these 
men have done, if he had been a General com- 
manding an army, would not have hesitated to 
have sold them to the enemy for gold. Sir, if 
they had been true to us, true to themselves, and 
true to the country, we could have carried every 
measure triumphantly through, maugre the oppo- 
sition of the Van Buren party, stubborn and un- 
yielding as they are. But the strangest argument 
that I have beard in favor of this opposition, and 
egainst our measures, is, that General Harrison 
was cut off by the hand of Providence before we 
could meet him here to consummate the measures 
necessary to the relief of the country; and this is 
taken as evidence that Providence is against these 
measures! Tadmit that the death of that pure 
patriot was a great national calamity, and especi- 
ally so at the time it took place. I felt the blow 
most keenly, I confess; for, independent of the 
public goot, which is always paramount, I felt 
that I had Jost a personal friend that was very dear 
tome. Sir, there was but one feeling throughout 
the wide West among all classes and ages, and, I 
might almost say, both parties: that was a feeling 
of the deepest and most poignant sorrow. I have 
seen’ the veteran, whose stern countenance had 
perhaps not been softened by tear forty years, sub- 
dued and overwhelmed with grief, and sobbing 
likea child, at the news of Harrison’s death. I 
have seen the same news fill the countenance of a 
child only five years old with the deepest. sor- 
row and affliction, as though it had lost a 
parent, or some near and dear relation. Sir, 
while living, his name was upon every tongue, 
and, now dead, his memory is embalmed in 
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every heart. Oh, sir, that he could have lived! 
Bat God, iahis infinite wisdom, saw fit to take 
bim from us; and we should not repine. The 
ways of Providence are mysterious, and passeth 
the understanding of man. But the idea that God 
in his providence struck President Harrison down 
to prevent the success of a political measure is 
strange, if not impious. According to this doc- 
trine, if the rains come and wash away a man’s 
fences, he should not build them up again, be- 
cause Gud is the author of the rain, and therefore 
against his baving fences. So, if the winds of 
Heaven come, and unroof a man’s house or barn, 
he should not put iton again, because God, ac- 
cording to the argument, is against his having a 
roof on his house or his barn. This is ferocious, 
impious slang. The gentle and refreshing rains of 
Heaven fall upon the unjust es well as the just. 
But l have heard it so often mentioned that I 
thought I would mention it here. Sir, there is one 
thing of which 1 feel very certain: if President 
Harrison had lived, we should bave been able to 
have brought the vesssel of state wp into dry-dock, 
and have caulked her effectually from siem to 
stern, and have sent her afloat again in six weeks, 
in complete trim and entirely seaworthy. Then 
we should have had the happiness to have seen 
the joyous countenances of the gallant tarsin every 
part of the ship. New life would have been in- 
tused among the whole crew, and we should have 
heard nothing but the hearty heave-o! and the 
bustle of business. Sir, instead of this cheering 
picture, what have we had here? Why, sir, we 
have heen for near three months amidst rocks and 
breakers, with a captain who refuses utterly to 
look at the cardinal points, or to steer the ship by 
them, or to listen to the advice of experience; and 
is daily threatening to leave as gallant and faithful 
a crew as ever captain commanded, and go him- 
self upon a piratical cruise. And, I repeat, sir, 
if he has a taste for this kind of service, let him go. 
We, the crew, will stick to the gallant old ship, 
and, if she must go down, we will go down with 
the last plank. But, sir, I have no fears. Let the 
captain desert; I will neither pursue him nor offer 
arewardfor him. My own opinion is, that we 
can manage the vessel better without him than 
with him. 

` Sir, if a stranger had come into this hall, or into 
these galleries, and had heard the furious tirades 
of gentlemen on the other side, about creating a na- 
tienal debt, and a post office debt, and about sad- 
diing the post office upon the general Treasury; if 
he had heard the fiendish and malignant assaults 
upon the Cabinet—the President's confidential ad- 
visers—heard them denounced as Federalists and 
Abolitionists, and as enemies to their country, 
what do you suppose he would have thought? 
Would he not have thought that we (the majority 
here) and the Cabinet of the President were a gang 
of pirates, who had boarded the vessel of State, 
murdered the old and honest crew, had pillaged the 
Treasury of the nation and of the Post Office De 
partment, and were now in the act of applying the 
torch to these departments for the purpose of con- 
cealing our peculations and infamous frauds from 
the owners of the vessel? This would certainly be 
his conclusion. Bat, sir, what would-be his sur- 
prise and utter astonishment when he came to the 
truth, and found. that these very men, who were 
thus exclaiming, belonged to that very party who 
bad committed all these enormities themselves, and 
that for these very enormities they had been cast 
off by the people, the owners of the vessel, and that 
she had, in her dismantled, dilapidated, and ruined 
conditien, been placed ‘in our charge; and that we 
were honestly and faithfully straggling, under all 
these disadvantages, to set the vessel afloat once 
more? That this was the head and front of our 
offending. What, sir, would be the exclamation 
of such a man? Would he not exclaim, Won. 
ders will never cease! This surpasseth all impu- 
dence, all brazen effrontery and hardihood that I 
have ever met with!” This surely would be the 
exclamation of any honest man. And this is the 
exact state of the case here. “The most furious 
assault has been made upon Mr. Granger, the Post- 
master General. Gentlemen exclaim most bitterly 
pgainst the removals which he‘has made. - But I 
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believe I have not heard a single man who has 
spoken with so much bitterness on this subject, or 
who belongs to the Democratic party, that-does not 
acknowledge the correctness of the principle, to a 
much greater extent than Mr. Granger has prac- 
tised it: They proclaim here upon the floor, even 
in the midst.of their complaints and wailings for 
the loss of office, that the principle laid down by 
Governor Marcy, and practised upon by the party, 
“that to the victors belong the spoils,” is the cor- 
rect principle. And gentlemen have proclaimed 
here that if they had the power, they would not 
permit a single Whig to remain in office. 

(Here some gentleman spoke, and said that Gov. 
Marcy, in the face of his own rule, still held under 
this Administration a most lucrative office.] 

Mr. Annon said he believed that Mr. Granger, 
if he understood his rule, did not go the length of 
the Democratic rule. Nor, sir, do I go quite the 
the length of Mr. Granger’s rule. What is the 
Democratic rule? Why, ‘to the victors belong the 
spoils.” This is a broad rule, and authorizes a 
clean sweep of all political opponents, active or 
passive, honest or dishonest, capable or incapable. 
What is Mr. Granger’s rule? Woy, if a man has 
been en active political partisan, that is considered 
a sufficient cause for turning him out? 
my rule? Why, ifa man is unfaithful or incom- 
petent, or if his predecessor had been proscribed to 
make room for him, then I would turn him out. 
I would not turn a man out: because he had taken 
an active part heretofore in elections, because I 
understand that was exacted of him by the late Ad- 
ministration as a partof the consideration upon 
which the office was bestowed. They expected 
him and required him to put forth all his energies 
in favor of the party. This is certainly a very dan- 
gerous system; and if any thing on earth could pro- 
duce a great central Federal despotism and consoli- 
dation of powers, this is the surest plan to produce it. 
Although I would not have officers removed (for 
the reasons I have stated) for past offences—it be- 
ing, in my opinion, rather an ex post facto operation 
—yetI would lay down the rule, so that all might 
distinctly understand it, that any future interference 
in elections should be cause of removal. All 
should be entitled to vote, for or against the Admi- 
nistration, and should never be questioned for it. 
Further tkan this they should not go. Whenever an 
officeholder becomes an active electioneering parti- 
san, he necessarily involves his office, and soon con- 
verts it into an electicneering machine, and turns it 
azainst the liberty of the people. Gentlemen have, 
day after day, here heaped anathemas and denun- 
ciations upon the head of Mr. Granger for his pro- 
scriptions, as they call them. Iam neither the eu- 
logist nor apologist of Mr. Granger, but I feel it 
my duty to do him even-handed justice. Before I 
left home, Mr. Granger made one removal in my 
district, and appointed to the office a rabid partisan, 
and nominally a Whig. Mr. Granger was cer- 
tainly very unfortunate in this instance, for the re- 
moval was complained of by the Democrats, and 
the appointment was complained of by the Whigs. 
Shortly after my arrival here, I called on Mr. 
Granger and candidly told him that I thought he 
had made a blunder in the removal and appointment 
of a postmaster at Jonesborough. I told him thatI 
knew Dr. Chester, the late postmaster, well; that I 
was, perhaps, more familiar with the management 
of the post office in Jonesborough than any man 
who did not live in the county; that I had trans- 
acted considerable business through it, and that 
I considered Dr. Chester honest and capable; but 
Icould not say that he had not taken an active 
part in elections, and that he did not come within 
the rule laid down by Mr. Granger and the Pre- 
sident in this respect. I told Mr. Granger that I 
felt quite certain that he had not improved the con- 
dition of the post office at Jonesborough by the re- 
moval; that the man turned out was, in my opinion, 
in all things a better man than the man appointed, 
Mr. Granger talked very fairly and very reasona- 
bly on the subject. He seemed to have no malig- 
nant feelings to gratify. He said “no removal 
ought ever to be made unless the office could be 
filled by a better man.” I haveno doubt Mr. 
Granger was imposed upon most grossly in the 
present instance. 


What is. 


If he had had full light on the 
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subject in this instance, I have no idea..that he 
would have madea removal. But, from the wide- 
ly-extended operation of the department over which 
he presides, and from the multitude of applicatioas 
for removals and appointments which are daily 
crowded upon. him, he is constantly liable to- be 
imposed upon and to make mistakes. In my opi- 
nion, to some degree they are unavoidable. I take: 
this occasion to say to our friends upon this floor, 
and throughout the country, that there has been 
manifested too greata thirst fer office. Ithas given me 
more-uneasiness than any thing I have seen among 
the Whigs. Sir, I did not understand that we, in the 
great and gloriousstruggle which brought Gen. Har- 
rison into power,were contending merely for the of- 
fices. I aw. quite sure Gen. Harrison did not think so, 
and I am equally certain ihat the great mass of the 
Whigs did not think so. I thought we were strug- 
gling to save the country, and to turn out all the 
rogues and incompetent office holders, and to purify 
and regenerate the Government. ft never entered 
into my head that the honest and capable of the 
Van Buren party were to be turned out merely for 
opinion’s sake. I would not be understood as say- 
iog that if an office was to be dispensed, and my 
friend and my enemy were applicants, ‘all other 
things equal, that I would not give it to my friend. 
I certainly would give it to my friend. To this 
extent I go—no further. Tinvoke our friends to 
set their faces against this system of office seeking. 
Itis the very leaven of corruption. Sir, we must 
rebuke our friends—must talk plainly and candidly 
to them. We must tell them that this is nct a Go- 
vernment of sinecures. This Government was de 
signed to protect men in the enjoyment of the earn- 
ings of honest industry—not to give a man an 
office without duties to perform, and pamper him 
in idleness at the public expenve. This thirst for 
office is the most alarming sin, in my opinion, 
that besets this Government. If the American 
freemen want an exemplification of this position, 
L will send them to the Executive mansion of this 
nation. There let them bebold the writhings -of 
its wretched inmate. Do they. ask what has pro- 
duced it? I answer, an unhallowed thirst tor 
office. . This has been the unhappy source of all 
our difficulties this whole session.. The Democratic 
party, like the serpent in the garden of Eden with 
mother Eve, hay beguiled him, and, with more 
than womanish weakness, he stretched forth his 
hand to pluck the forbidden fruit—(a second Pre- 
eidential term.) Yet, sir, it will be to him like the 
richly Joaded bough of most delicious fruit which 
hung most temptingly over, and almost in contact 
with, the head of Tantalus, but whenever he 
siretched forth his hand. to pluck thé fruit, the 
winds would wave it entirely out of his reach. 
They saw he was a poor weak man, and easily 
tempted. They bedaubed him all over with fat- 
tery, which he seemed to think was all right and 
proper; while his more honést friends were think. 
ing he would surely cast them off, and, in disgust 
and bitterness of spirit, exclaim, “What have l 
done that mine enemies praise me??? The Presi- 
dent’s personal friends, independent of all political 
considerations, mu:t feel greatly mortified that he 
suffered himself to be so palpably tampered with 
by his enemies. S ; 
Bat gentlemen tell us if we do not hold cut the 
lure of office to men, we shall not be able to rally a 
corporal’s guard; that the people will not sustain 
any party that does not profess to dispense the of- 
fices. If gentlemen mean by this that the people 
will not sustain any but an office holding and an 
office seeking party, I take iscue with them, The 
great mass of the people are honest, and despise the 
whole office seeking corps. We dispense the of- 
fices, to be sure—not to favorites—-notto buy up 
men——notas areward te corrupt partisans—but. to 
men of talents and integrity. This, in my opinion, 
is the true principle, and one that will perpeinate 
our free institutions, and make us a great and 
a eople. i 
? Bee kin T return to Mr. Granger and the Post 
Cfüce Department. What is the great crime Mr, 
Granger has committed? Why he has removed a 
few paltry deputy postmasters. I have no doubt 
that nine out of every ten ought to have been 
turned out for cause, And gentlemen admit them» 
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selves that, upon their own principles, there ought- 


to be a clean swevp. T do not know how it is in 
other districts, but | know how itis in my own; 
and Fdo-not think that either. party has any serious 
ground of complaint. There's a number of De- 
mocratic postmasters in my’ district; and some of 
them, I must do-them the ‘justice to sdy,. are the 
very best postmasters in the district, Well, sir, 
one of them has been removed; and I verily believe 
that one would not have been removed if the Post- 
master General had had all the facts before him. 
Since that removal he has, to my knowledge, ap- 
pointed in my district three Democratic postmas- 
ters. .. He has appointed no Whig in my district, 
to my knowledge, except the nominal one in. the 
place of Dr. Chester. He bas, to my knowledge, 
refused to turn out several Democratic postmasters 
in my district against strong and respectable soii- 
citalions to turn them out. Upon-this state of 
facts, I ask the party what they have to complain 
of? I wil! advise them to read the fable of the 
frogs that had'a log for a king. : 

Bat what do gentlemen mean? Is there one upon 
this floor that will say the Post Office Department 
is not totally unable to comply with its contracts? 
Throyghout ali this discussion I have heard no 
gentleman venture such a statement as this. But 
some gentlemen seem to ‘oppose this appropriation 
because they dislike the gentleman at the head cf 
the Department. And one of my colleagues [Mr. 
Jounson] opposes it, I believe, upon the very sa- 
lisfactory ground that some postmaster in his dis- 
trict, during the last Presidential canvass, franked 
a coon skin over into Kentucky. At least, the 
franking of this coon-skin constituted a good part 
part of his speech yesterday. And between his 
high-wrought eulogy of Amos Kendall and his de- 
nuaciation of the cvon skin pestmaster worked 
himsexelf up in'oa fearful rage. Sir, E confess 
my colleagne looked truly frightful. It was by no 
means sirange that my colleague sh: uld oppose this 
appropriation, necessary and indispensable as it 
is to the current service of the Department, and to 
the faith and honor of the nation. The reason 
given for the opposition was what struck me as 
oulre. Sir my colleague is opposed to every thing. 
Ile may be truly called an Opposition member, 
avhough he belongs now to the Administration 
tany. T should like to see something star‘ed 
bere that my colleague could go for. I think I 
have not heard him vote ay here once this session, 
uoless it was apon an adjournment. I thiak-l 
have heard him give fouror five of thosè votes 
within the compass of a few..houts. I think the 
gentleman voted even agaist that most popular of 
al! measures. of national defence, the home squad- 
ron, which came within eight votes, I believe, of 
uviiag boih parties. Still my colleague could 
nol fix bis mouth to say ay. He isrecorded among 
tae eight noes, If a majority of this House was 
composed of such men as my Colleague, I should 
like to know would become of the nation. But, 
sir, as to Ihis coon skin postmaster that has an- 
noyed and prpvoked my colleague so, I desire, as 
we say sometimes in the West, that my celleague 
will furnish me with the name and place of abode 
of this coon skin constiutent of his. 

But, sit, is the appropriaticn necessary? I ave 
no doubt on that subject. But gentlemen, admit- 
ting. the necessity of the appropriation, ask us not 
10 make it out of the general Treasury, but to bor- 
row ituprn the credit of the Post Office. This 
seems to me tosquintat an abstraction, and there- 
fore lam against it. Te Post Office revenues are 
care, andsubject to our con'ro], as fully as the 
ands in the general Treasury. The general Trea- 
y is in debt to the Post Office a million of dol- 
jars, which it had accumulated unter the wisdom and 
prudence ot preceding Administrations. The late Ad- 
mistration have rained and prestrated the whole sys- 
tem of organization and efficieney which ihe De- 
partment. had under the administration of Mr. 
Monroe and his immediate successor. I's effi. 
c ¿ney is. now corapletely crippled, its resources 
vncambered, and Jaboring under an actual debt of 
atleast five hundred thousand dollars. I say at 
}-ast, because I suppose the Post Office to be 
much more largely indebted than this sum. Ose 


of the oldest and most intelligent contraciors in the | 


Uni:ed States was here-a few weeks ego, and was 
strongly imporiuning me to have something done 
to relieve the Department. He said they were 
largely in atrears with him; and he verily believed, 
‘when the whole indebtedness of the Department 
was ascertained, that it would be nearer a million 
than half a million. Sir, a couple of poor con- 
tractors ia-my section of the country have been 
writing to me to get some money that has been 
long due them at the Post Office Department.: The 
Department acknowledges the justice of the de- 
“mand, but declares they are unable to pay; while 
I believe the contractors have been sold out, stock, 
lock, and barrel. And, with all these facts staring 
gentlemen in the face, they stand up here and op- 
pose the appropriation, and say, Let the contrac- 
tors wait until the Post Office can pay them. 

[Here Mr. Brovack, of Pennsylvania, said that 
he intended to vote for the bill.] 

Mr. Arnon said: Yes, I acknowledged the gen- 
tleman is. for the bill, and made a very sensible 
and pertinent speech in favor-of it, for which he 
has my thanks. I wish that gentleman to under- 
stand, that when I censure the party for its indis- 
criminate opposition, it is not my intention to cen- 
sure every individual ofthat party. There area 
number of gentlemen in the party who, if once 
freed from party shackles, I believe would be orna- 
ments to their country. There are agreat many 
clever men in the Democraiis ranks, among the 
peopl: ;a greater proportion of clever men there than 
there is on this floor. And the same may be said 
of the Whigs. We have some clever men, and 
some that are not near so clever. And our consti- 
tuents at home are much cleverer than most of us; 
much more to be relied upon. 

And these very genti: men,of whom I was speak- 
ing, stand up here, in open daj-light, and pass the 
most fulsome aad disgusting eulogies upon Amos 
Kendall—one of the main, wicked, and corrupt 
insiraments that has brought tne Departr ent to 
its present insolvent and degraded condition. Yes, 
Amos Kendall, who knew well its condition, and 
knew that it coald not be long concealed from the 
pubdlic—that they had patched it up,and had got 
along upon one expedient after another as long 
asit would bear patching, and that. there would 
soon be an explosion; and that the condition of 
the Department must come to light—yes, Amos 
Kendai),..who’ knew all these things—and, to hear 
gentlemen talk, you would think thathe knew 
every thing, and withal was agreat financier and 
an honest man !—deserted his post, and had poor 
old man Nites brought in that the blow might fall 
npen his head? J always looked upon him as 
Kendall’s scape-goa!. And gentlemen tell us that 
even he was agreat man. I cannotadmit Mr. 
Niles was a great man; but, if it will gratify gen- 
tlemen, I will admit he must have been a great 
goat if he were abie to bear away into the wilder- 
ness the sias of Amos Kendall. 

I am indneed to believe, sir, that these high- 
wrought eulogies upon Amos on one hand, and of 
broad and unmeasured denunciation of Mr. Gran- 
ger on the other, are not intended for this House, 
but for the White House. I rather think that 
Amos feels like he might come up again under the 
reign of the Punch party or the Tyler dynasty. 
Think of that, Whigs! Amos Kenda!l appointed 
Postmaster by the man you struggled into power! 
Tell it not on the Green Mountains of Vermont, 
nor on the banks of the Mississippi, for fear that man 
loses all confidence.in his fellow man, and especi- 
ally ia all politicians, and all governments and 
laws of civil-zation and social order, and reverts to 
astate of nature. Ido not pretend to predict, sir, 
|, what the sequel of ail that is passing may be, but, 
sir, I should not be at all surprised if the present 
Postmas.er General was superseded by Amos Ken- 
dail, or some kindred spirit. Sir, the times are por- 
tentous, and that sign which shows to my mind the 
greatest degradation of moral feeling is the lofty 
eulogiums passed by members on this Acor upon 
the character of Amos Kendall. Yes, sir, the man 
who deserted the Post Office at the hour of its dark- 
est trial-and greatest need. And to do what, sir? 
To serve bis country? No, sir! No, sir! That 
was the last thing in his thoughts. It was not to 
serve bis country, but his party. Yes, to edit the 


| vilest, most insolent, and vulgar pariban newspae 
perthat was ever published. Did he leave the - 
Post Office to serve his country? No, sir! bur, 
“through his filthy columns, to “charge abelitionism 
and federalism home” upon that venerable :oldier, 
and thst pure statesman, William Henry Harrison. 
And this man now a favorite at the White House! 
Sir, my feelings will not permit me to pursue this 
idea furiher. ` 

But, sir, there is one other idea which-fell from 
the distinguished gentleman from New York to 
my lefi, (Mr. Gorpon ] I really think, sir, the 
idea deserves to be patented. What is i? Why, 
sir, the learned gentleman tells us, very gravely, 
how hii friend, Amos Kendall, used to pay the 
depts of the Post Office. when it got in arrears, 
And how did he do i? Why simply by curtailing 
mail facilities: that is, by stopping the mail in va- 
rious quarters of the country, and shutting out 
light and information to the people. I wonder, if 
Amos gels to be Postmaster again, if he will-nat 
practise upon the idea that the booby had of the 
Franklin stove? He was told that the Franklin 
stove would save half the wood. Well, said ke, 
I will buy two stoves, and that will save all the 
wood. Amos had better stop all the mails, and 
then he will save all the expense. If he only stops 
a part, I wonder where he will begin? Upon the 
little horse mails, | suppose, that carry’ letters, 
newspapers, &c. &c, among the hills, to the poor 
people, I tell the gentleman now, and his friend 
Amos, too, that I never will agree to this. I have 
more faith in the people that live ouliin the country- 
as wesay among the hills, than I have in any other 
portion of our population. Give them but lish’, 
let them know tha truth, and you may depend 
upon them, Among them you will find the pure 
and unadulterated friends of Lberty. Not like 
the population of your cities; they are always 
smelling about after an office, Ihave but little 
faith in them. But the robust and hardy popu- 
lation of the country are always free and indepen- 
dent in feeling. They pay the taxes and they 
fight the battl:s of the country; and I will not agree 
that the few small facilities which they have 
now shall be cut off from them. [nstead of dimi- 
nishing, I had much rather increase them. In my 
opinion, mail facilities are great stimulanis to ear. 


cation and mental improvement. I look upon edu- 
cation as the sheet anchor of liberty itself. I de» 
sire to see every childin the communi'y placed in 
a situation ‘to receive a good English education, 
Then, and not till then, shall I feel that our free 
institutions are safe. Sound doctrine would then 
take yoot every where, and demagogueism wouid 
be banished from the land. How do you suppose, 
Mr. Chairman, a man would feel, who had been 
taking and reading a good newspaper for three 
or four years, to be told that mail facilities were 
stopped, aud that he could not get his newspapers 
any more; that Amos Kendall had wasted and cx- 
hausied the funds of the Post Office in extra allow- 
ances to various favorite contractors; and that va- 
rious postmasters had defaulted and run away; and 
that the Post Office had got so far behindhand that 
Amos had stopped the mails in various quarters, in 
order to pay the debts of the Post Office? I think 
he would feel and say that it was the next thine to 
depriving him of food and raiment. This would 
be like the policy of that father who wou'd go out 
and squander his substance upon the vicious, the 
worthless, the wanton, and the id'e, and then re- 
turn home, and, by way of making up bis losses, 
put his lawfal wife and children upon half allow- 
ance of food and raiment. 5 


REMARKS OF MR. CUSHING, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

In the House of Representatives, Sug. 25, 1841— 
In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the Post Office Appropriation BiH. 
Mr. CUSHING said he was conscious the mem 

bers of the committee were anxious to take the 

question, and he would not have risen to address 
them but for some reflections on the character and 
conduct of the President of the United States, 
which had been introduced into the debate by 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ARNOLD] 
and the gentleman from Virginia [Ms Borr] 
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which were of far more consequence to the House 
end the country than the subject properly under 
consideration. 
remarks of those gentlemen, being up, he would 
make some observations as to the bill self, l 

With regard to the payment of the debts involv- 
ed in this bill, it presented a case of such clear and 
indisputable justice, that it seemed io him extraor- 
dinary any gentleman should dispute the payment 
of those debts, er the raising of monty by appro- 
priation fer the purpose of that payment. 

The fact was exhibited to the committee that not 
the Post Office Department, but the Government of 
ihe United State of America had contracted with 
sundry individuals to pay them certaia sums of 
money quarter-yearly; and, in consideration of this 
engagement on the part of the United States, not 
of ihe Post Office Department, the other parties 
con'raciisg entered into correspondent engagements 
for the performance of certain duties. and the 
practice was before us every day, that if any one 
of these contractors violated his engagements fo 
the United Staes in the least particular—if he 
failed a day, or even an hour, in the punctual 
transportation of the mails, he was held respousi- 
ble as for a forfeiture of his engagements, anda 
fine was impcsed upon bim, Now, was it not 
flagrantly unjust that the United States, having en- 
tered into such engagements, and, at the same 
time, holding the other party to literal fulfilment of 
the contract, skould yet assume the right of violat- 
ing its own faith at will, to the degiee not merely 
of subjecting the contractors to slight incoave- 
nience, but of involving them in absolute rnin? He 
could not bat think that this would be a gross vio- 
Jation of faith on the part of the Uniied States. 
Such a breach of faith as, he conceived, no man 
in that Hcuse would perpetrate, if it were a ques- 
tion of contract between himself and any other ia- 
dividual. And thus far the case stood upon facis 
about which there was no question on either side 
of the House. ' 

Nor was there any question in regard to the only 
other material fact, viz: whether the Post Office 
Department does or does not possess means of pay- 
ment, The Auditor of that offige and the head of 
the Department say it does not, the President of the 
Wai States endorses the statement, and a com- 
mittee of this House have investigated and con- 
dit. And itis thus proved by cficial vouche 
sion of the Honse, th 
ted in all the forms cf 
ni doea net pos i 
liquidating the claims 
contractors remained unpiid. 
were submitted to the committee, showing 
ture and amount of the indebtedaess ot the Depart- 
meni 
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, should not the 
eman afier ano- 
verally expressed 
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acter, . For justa 
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ent, or of his 
ference to pp is. No gentleman coall pro- 
tend to doubt the integrity of the Postmaster G ne- 
ral, nor could auy one jastly gall in que 
ability of that officer. Bul, from mers opp 
to him, the nec ssary appropriżti z the De- 
pariment wers io bs reinsed. Vir. ©.) had 
been for many years an opposition member of the 
House; and, so far as his regoll-ciion extended, 
such a reasun for refasing an appropriation was 
wholly unprecedented, and was one altogether un- 
worthy, in his opinion, to be entertained by the 
committe. 

There were some gentlemen who alleged doubts 
as to the fact of indebtedness. Was it igir to in- 
terpose such doubts; real or pretended, in the face 
of all the afficmative evidence to establish the fact 
of the indebtedness of the Department? Mr. C. 
thought not, and that Congress was called upon, by 
every usage of legislation, by every principle of 
fait dealive, to appropriate the sum required for 
the Post Office Department. : . 

But then, sgain, it bad been said that Congress 
ought not to provide means to meet che debt, te- 


Before replyiag, however, to the | 


cause it was the custom of the Government for the 
Post Office Department. to pay its own way, with- 
outcalling on the Treasury for aid. This objec- 
tion, however, was precisely met and precinded-by 

‘the amendment of the gentleman from Virginia, 
(Mr. Ginmer,] which requires this appropriation to 
be charged to the Post Office Department, and de- 
frayed out of its future earnings, or the surplus of 
its past earnings which had heretofore been carried 
to the credit of the Treasury. i 

Two gentlemen from the West [Mr. Jounson of 
Tennessee and Mr. Reyxoups of Illinois] had ob- 
jected to the bill as imposiag a tax on their consti- 
tuents, contending that the Department should 
stand on its own bottom; that, if itwas in debt, that 
debt should be met by curtailment of the mails; and 
one of them had stigmatized it as a new tariff de- 
vice. Mr. C. said he was surprised to hear these 
suggestions, and, most of all, as coming from the 
West. = 

In tho first place, suppose you undertake to cur- 
tail the mails as a remedy for the difficulty, is it 
any remedy atall? Does it pay the debt? What 
beccmes of the contractors 10 whom the money is 
now due, durieg the year or iwo that the curtail- 
ment goes on? It is obvious that they are ruined; 
that they, of necessity, throw up their contracts; 
that new contracts are to be ma le at a higher price; 
and that, by this penny wise and pound foolish 
policy, additional embarrassment is to be devolved 
on the Department. 

In the second place, if you curtail, upon what 
part of the country will the diminution of mail fa- 
cilities fall? You cannot diminish the mails in the 
populous Atlantic States, or, if you do, you will 
diminish the revenue ef the Department at the 
same time that you diminish its business, fer it is 
in those States that the profits of the Department 
are obtained; and. if you would curtail the mails in 
order to econom'z: expenditure, you must do it on 
those numerous minor routes in the new States of 
the West, where the expenses of transporting the 
mail exceeds the postage derived from it. Was 
ihe gentleman from Illinois ready for this? If he 
is, said Mr. Œ. I am, for it is not the Eastern 
States which are to suffer hy this process. 

Then the gentleman talks of the tariff, as if no 
appropriation. could be voted for by any Eastern 
rember upon its owa merits. Mr. C. said he 
would not go out of his way to respond to this stale 
reproach at the present time, observing only, that 
if, on every occasion, great cr small, gentlemea 
were contiaually thrasting before the House the 
bugbear cf the irii, thai qaestion, instead of be- 
ing, as it now was, a grave point of dispute be- 
tween different sections of the. Union, would lose 
ail its gravity, and be rendered ridicelous and 
contemptible. í 

Mr, C. said that he eoneurred with the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Roosevenr] in the be. 

hai there was room for important changes in 
the basiness of ihe Post Office Department; and, if 
the question should ever be ly and honestly 
looked into, it would be fornd th’ i of come 
nelling the Degertment fo pay ifgowa wey withont 
aid from the Treasary was at able snd unjast. 
He might say, with the svnbeman fiom Sonn 
Carolina, [Mr. CamMPBELL,] that there was no more 
reason why the Post Office Department would be 
conducted exclusively by its own reszourc’s than the 
War Depariment or the Navy Department. Eaca 
of these was a great branch of the public service, 
placed in the bands of the Federal Government 
for purposes of public good, and tha mode in which 
money should be provided was a qiestion of policy. 

Let the comm tte look, for a moment, at the com 
siderations of public policy involved in the teanage- 
ment of the Post Office Department, and see whe- 
ther the current ideas on this subject are well 
founded. Why, for instance, should the private 
individuals who have occasion ta correspond with 


ment of letter postage greatly exceeding ihe cost of 
transportation of these letters? Why should 
they pay this tax to the United States? Why 


respondendence of other parts of the United States. 
Above all, why should a poor man pay a [ax, in 


Cushing. 


each. olber be subjected to a heavy tax in the pay- i 


should the old Atlantic States pay an excess of 
postage on their correspondence to sustain the cor: 
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the shape of excessive postage, to convey the im- 
mense mass of the Government correspondence of 


the United States?’ For that’ is the precise fact. 


Public documents, public correspondence, volumes 
of the laws, free letters of the Executive and Le- | 
gislative Departments of the Government, are in 
fact conveyed, not at the expense of the Treasury, 
as they ought to be, but at the expense of: those in- 
viduals who write private letters of business or 
friendship. And the first step in Post Office reform 
willbe to charge to the Treasuty of the United 
States all that Government matter, printed or mae 
nuscrip!, which is now conveyed free of postage. 
And if that were done now as it justly ought to be 
be, there would be no cecasion for this bill. ~, 
Again: Newspapers exchanged between the dif- 
ferent newspaper offices in the United States are 
transported free of postage; that is to say, the busi- 
ness of the newspapers, in this respect, 15 con- 
ducted at the expense of the writers of ‘letters 
having no special interest in the matter. Mr. C. 
said he did not wish to be understood as objecting to 
that provision of the Post Office Jaws which confers 
this advantage on the proprietors of jhewspapers. 
It was conferred on them for great considerations 
of public good, and for the same, considerations of 
public good it should be continued to them. Bat 
these. considerations are considerations of public 
good—i. e. of benefit to the entire. people of the 
United States; and the entire people of the United 
States should bear the parden—that is, at. should 
be a charge, not as it now is on individual let» 
ter writers, but upon the Treasury of the United 
States. ` ; 
Mr. C. said that the committee would perceive 
by this that he was in favor of diminishing the 
present rate of postage on letters; for the two re- 
forms which he had suggested would at once re- 
lieve the Post Office Department from two of the 
greatest obstacles to a reduction of postage. , Bat 
there was one other impediment to Juch a redaction 
which was still more serious, viz: the false princi- 
ple upon which the postage was charged on printed 
mauer transported by the public mail. The rate 
of postage on printed matter, like that of most write 
ten matter, was by the sheet; and a sheet of writ» 
ten matter pays a greatly higher postage than a 
sheet of printed matter. This difference is a part 
of the original idea, in pursuance of which, the cir- 
culation of printed matter was encouraged at the 


expense of the writers of letters This difference 


was founded in sound reasons of public. policy, for 


the promotion of intelligence among the p.opie. 
But since that time great changes had ceeurred in 
this respect. When these vaies Were originally 
fixed, a newspaper sheer, like any cine: printed 
sheet, dd not greatly differ in size.or weight from 
a letter sheet; but at ihe present time. newspapers 
are printed on gigantic shecis, sometin jes six OF 
eight feet square, of proporiionable intria ic weight, 
and that weight increased by the wet sudition of 
the shects. Pamphlets, also, were likewise some- 
times printed on similar sheets, It was the in- 


mense weight of matter of this d tión now 
carried by the mails wiich stood int ay of any 
Giminution of letter postace; and it would be impos 
sible to effect any very great reduction in the rates of 


postage without doing one of twa things, ether 
charging postage on all printed matter by weight, 
or devolving a portion ot the charges of the De- 
partment on the Treasury. ee 

Mr. C. said that be would not dweil farther on 
these topics, reiterating only his earnest hope that 
the House, in passing this bill, would testify its de- 
termiaation to fulfil faithfully and rigidly all con- 
tracts made by the Government of the, United 
Sates, ard thas preserve its honor and integrity 
untarnished. ; y w 

Mr. C. said he would now leave the immediate 

nesticn of this bill, and come 10 the other subject 
of debate, viz: the remarks made this morning by 
the gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Agwoto,] and 
the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Borts.] Mr. 
C. had learned in this House to regard both those 
gentlemen with personal respect, and he should say 
notning on this occasion incompatible with that 
sentiment. He conceded to them the privilege of 
thinking and speaking for themselves; nay, it was 
not a thing to be conceded to them, it was their 
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with freedom and independence, whether their sen- 
timents were in accordance with hisor not; it was 
their right as Representa.ives of the people to ex- 
press their sentiments. God forbid that he should 
desire to prevent them doing so, in this or any other 
matter. He (Mr. C.) was not in the House when 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Arnot] ut- 
tered the expression supposed to have reference to 
the President.of the United States, upon which the 
gentleman had been called to order. Mr. C. did 
not know that-he could have concurred in arresting 
the remarks of the gentleman from Tennessee if he 
had been present. The opinions and the conduct 
of the President of the United States, at any rate 
his official opinions and conduct, were a fair sub- 
ject of-criticism, of censure, nay, of obloquy in this 
House, if any member of it chose to descend to the 
use of obleqay in sucha relation. As to the pre- 
cise terms in. which any official: acts of the Presi- 
dent were to. be characterized by any member of 
the House, that was a question more concerning 
the honor of the member himself than that of the 
President. If the gentleman from Tennessee used 
the language which he (Mr. C.) had heard ascribed 
to him, be itso. Bad taste, or bad temper even, in 
debate here, was to be tolerated, as one of the vices 
of liberty, to be sure; but yet in the suppression of 
debate there might be danger of suppressing liberty 
itself; and he was willing to accept the evils of 
freedom alongside of its blessings. He believed 
that those blessings would incomparably outweigh 
any of the necessary evils attendant upon them, 


and he was willing to accommodate himself to. 


those evils, rather than run any risk of losing these 
blessings. And therefore it was not the particular 
Porpesnney, it was not the spirit even, (objectiona- 
eas that was,) of the remarks of the gentleman 
from Tennessee, or those of the gentleman from 
Virginia, (Mr. Borrs,] with which he now found 
fault. It was the idea expressed by both of them 
to which he took exception; and he did this, not 
only with feelings of regret so far as regarded 
then, but still more out of concern for the peace 
and harmony of the great party to which they in 
common belonged; and it was in behalf of the in- 
teresis of that party, and not the interests of that 
_ party only, butthose of the Union, and of the peo- 
ple of the United States—with whose prosperity 
that of the Administration was, in his opinion, 
identifed—-it was in behalf of these great interests’ 
that he responded to the remarks of lhose-gëntle- 
men, pee 
The gentleman from Tenneéssee had applied to 
the President sundry expressions of general oblo- 
quy, which had neither point nor meaning in them- 
selves; and he had then said, turning to the Oppo- 
sition members of the House, the President belongs 
to you and not to us. And the gentleman from 
Virginia said that he looked upon the conduct of 
the President as treachery the vilest and the 
basest. Mr. C. said he believed these were the 
very words, and the gentieman from Virginia no 4s 
his assent. Now, as to these opinions, expressed 
by those gentlemen, Mr. C. said he joined issue, 
He denied that those imputations were just or true 
m any sense whatever, and he challenged argu. 
ment upon this issue. These general expressions 
of the gentleman from Tennessee and the gentle- 
man from Virginia amounted to nothing; they 
were nothing but bald and naked declarations of 
their opinion. Mr. C not vnly opposed his opinion 


to their opiaion, but he went further, he denied 


that the conduct of the President of the United 
States was open to any charge of treachery, and 
he challenged members to a candid, fair, and im- 
partial argument upon that point wherever and 
whenever the House would give him a fair field. 
Mr. C. said that twelve months had not elapsed 
since the people of the United States were con vulsed 
from Maine to Louisiana by that great contest 
which ended in the triumphant success of the Whig 
party, and in the election of the sainted Harrison, 
and not Harrison only, but “Tyler t00,” as the 
constitational heads of the Government, k was 
the greatest political revelution which ever took 
place in this country—the greatest in personal as 
in mere parly change; for, in the election of 1800, 
when Thomas Jefferson -ueceeded John Adams, 


right, their ‘indefeasible right, tospeak on this floor: 
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as also in that of 1828, whea Andrew Jaczson 


succeeded John Quincy Adams, there was not _ 


that complete disruption-of continuity in the per- 
sonnel of the Administration as when Harrison 
succeeded Van Buren. In this last case, there 
was a total change, not only in regard to measures, 
but to men also. iF 

In that revolution, Mr. C. contended, as he 
felt sure the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Ar- 
NOLD] and the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Borrs] contended, for the success of great princi- 
ples, and for the success-of the men representing 
those pirnciples, and in whose persons those princi- 
ples should be embedied and made incarnate. He 
contended for both. The individuals for whom he, 
in common with those gentlemen, had spoken, and 


written, and labored, were placed in power, and’ 


therefore these is: no question here as to men, but 


` ony as to principles; and, if the allegation of the 


gentleman from Virginia is justified by the fact, it 
must be upon some question of principle that those 
men were to be charged with treachery to their 
party, their friends, and their country. 

What were the principles in the vindication of 
which the Whig pariy came into power? To 
judge what were their principles, it was necessary 
to inquire how they were constituted, of what men, 
and professing what opinions? Go. back, for in- 
stance, to the time when the organization of the 
patty commenced—go back to its date, and inquiré 
and trace it downto the hour of its final trial. 
Who composed it? Were they men of one identical 
opinion? Were they men whose consciences 
could be compressed and stamped down in the 
mould of a caucus decree? Were they men of 
that sameness of mind and judgment which could 
only arise from placing them in some intellectual 
bed of Procrustes, by which all should be reduced, 
the great and the small alke, to one unvarying 
measure? On the contrary, was not that party 
founded, in the first place, on the great principle of 
opposition to the then Administration, and of op- 
position purely? And that opposition involving, 
not identy of opinion, not slavish sameness _of 
thought, such as belongs only to the mere tools of 
despotism, and not to freemen, possessed of con- 
sciences, of honor, and opinions of their own? He 
affirmed that there was never any such standard of 
stagnant..minded and slave-hearted sameness of 


. opitiion in the ranks of that victorious party. And 


was not the party founded, in the second place, 
on that other great idea of a reciprocation of ca- 
tholie forbearance for the varying opinions of men 
band d together fcr the performance of a great pa. 
triot'e duty—hat of ridding the country of the cor- 
ruptions and misru‘e of the then Administration? 
He contended that there was this general under- 
standing pervading the party, of mutual respect and 
deference for each other’s opinions. This was the 
result of necessity. The pariy could not have ex- 
ised on any other conditions, still less could it on 
any other conditions have conquered. It was up- 
on the broad and great platform of Opposition to 
the Administration and of conciliation towards 
each other that the members of the Whig party, 
entertaining themselves opinions of every shade of 
difference, and associated in their past history with 
every diversity of party—it was upon this lofty 
platform that they had plan‘ed the banner of Har. 
rison and Tyler, and rallied around it as the great 
symbol of union and of victory for the whole peo 

ple of the United States, 

Mr. C. sa'd that the spectacle which the party 
now exhibited was a most humiliating one. Tn 
the very freshness of our power, now that we stand 
on the threshold of greatness—now, when all the 
departments of the Government, the Executive, 
the Senate, and the House, hold here the power of 
a triumphant and enthusiastic majority—at such a 
time we allow ourselves to be rent asunder by in- 
testine divisions and mutual crimination. We 
were doing this, not because we have as yet failed 
in any one of the objects for which we came into 
power —not because’we have cause to expect that 
we shall fail in any one of those objects—but only 
because there is difference of opinion between cer- 
tain metabers of Congress and the President.as to 
the time and the details of one of the measures 
contemplated by Congress, =: : 
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Mr. C. entreated gentlemen to pause a moment 
in their career of self-destruction, and to reflect 


- upon the circumstances surrounding them, and the 


events of the present Congress. We met here in 
consequence of a call by the late President of the 
United States, to enter upoti such measures of le- 
gislation as should be suggested to us by him. We 
came here with the knowledge, not only that we 
were a triumphant majority; but with a sort of 
overweaning sense of the party omnipotence in 
these halls, which we were thus to exercise. In 
the outset, the proceedings of the House were ine 
terrupted by that most unhappy and deplorable 
question of Abolition—the cause of so much idle 
and fruiless agitation in this House-~a question 
which he hoped, at the next session, to see separated 
from the question of the right of petition, and thus 


| rendered. susceptible of ready settlement, so far 


as this House was concerned. Afier this brief 
delay, we entered upon the business of the session, 
and mark the magnitude of the measures which 
Congress had already dealt with, and the energy 
with which they had been carried through the 
House. 

The House had, in the first place, passed the 
loan bill, by which the floating debt incurred by 
the last Administration was separated from the 
current dealings of the present, and placed by it- 
self, with a pledge on our pait, however, that it 
should be extinguished and paid by the present Ad- 
ministration. In the second place, we have passed 
the Land Distribution bill, which, in his, Mr. C.seye, 
if it had no other merit, was entitled to the highest 
consideration in being, at the same time, a perma- 
nent prospective pre-emption bill, Then we had 
passed the Revenue bill, and he would say inre- 
gard to that, though he voted for it with extreme 
reluctance on account cf various objections of de- 
tail, and with the greater reluctance, because in ~ 
that voté he differed from some of his respected 
colleagues, yet he thought it was due to principle 
that, at all hazards of personal or party popularity, 
we should not shamble on from indebtedness to ine 
debtedness, and should at once provide means to 
meet the debts, and carry on the business of the Go- 
vernment. Next we had passed sundry great mea- 
sures of public defence, for the augmentation of 
our naval armament and the prosecution of oir 
land defences, which bills alone were enough to 
do honor toa Congress. Next, we had passed that 
great act of humanity and of justice, as well as of 
mercy, the Bankrupt bill, by which so many thou- 
sands of our fellow-citizens would be emancipated 
from the servitude of a state of insolvency, which 
was alike injurious both to creditors and debtors. 
Finally, we had swept from the statute book not 
only the Sub-Treasury act—the sole measere of 
Mr. Van Baren’s Administration—but also, the De- 
posite act, the chief measure of General Jackson's 
second period; and have thus effectually put the 
stamp of the public reprobation upon all the finan- 
cial policy of the last Administrations. Several 
of these bills had already received the sanction 
of the Executive, had become the law of the land, 


and were beginning, already, to exert a salue 


tary influence in the country; and in all. of 
them there existed, between the Executive and the 
two Houses of Congress, a sentiment of cordial 
co-operation and of common solicitude for their 
passage. ae 

Now, let the House ponder, for a moment, on 
these facts. Mr. C. said that-we might in vain 
look back into the recent history of the country for 
any thing to parallel these great events. He would 
aver, and defy any man to contradict him—he 
would aver that you might run over the legislative 
history of the last eight years—that not only had no 
previous Congress adopted measures of legislation 
of so much magnitude, so much value, and so deeply 
exciting and important in character to the people 
of the United States, as this Congress has done; but 
that, in the eight brief weeks of the present Cons 
gress, we might-proudly point to the completion of 
more great measures than have been accomplished 
in all the eight preceding years of the last two Ad» 
ministrations. We had done great things; we had 
manifested the patriotism of Whig principles, the 
dignity and efficiency of Whig government; and, 
happen what might for the futare, thus much was 
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secure, and nothing could deprive’ the administra. 


~ tion of John Tyler of the glory of having effected 


these greal, these noble things, for the honor and 
the prosperity of the people of the United States. 

Mr. C. said that these considerations were a per- 
tinent introduction to the inquiry whether the Pre- 
sident of the United Siates had been guilty of 
treachery to his party and his country. Was any 
man justified in making this heinous accusation? 
Upon what cause? For what pretexi? Not be- 
cause he and we had ac:ed together so gloriously 
and so nobly in the great measures which Mr. C. 
had enumerated; but, forsooth, simply because 
Congress and the President had differed in opinion 
upon a single question, that of a Bank, and for this 
difference the President is wantonly charged with a 
foul violation of faith and honor, Mr. C. said 
there never was a more groundless accusation —one 
more totally destitute of all foundation iu truth and 
in fact, 

In the first place, when and where was Mr. Ty- 
ler pledged to the Bank bills of the present session? 
‘When and where was be pledged to any Bank? 
Never, any where. Take the proceedings of the 
Harrisburg Coavention as one of a hundred tests 
in regard to this question. Was the Bank bill, in 
any of its shapes, drawn out at that convention, 
and submitied to him, to be made the subject of a 
pledge on his part? Wasany Bank? Was any 
Bank idea? Every man in the United States knows 
that no such thing was made the subject of pledge at 
that Convention. On the contrary, all specific 
pledges of any sort were purposely excluded. Mr. 
Tyler’s own opinions upon that subject were a 
matter of notoriety, as were Gen. Harrison’s; and 
in the face of those opinions they were nominated 
by the Convention. 

Mr. C. said he would go ‘urther: not only was 
not General Harri-on, and least. of all Mr. Tyler, 
pledged to these partienlar banirbills, or any other 
form of a United Siates Bunk, bu: the whole party 
{self was alike unpledged. He believed the pre. 
cise fact to be, that, although the issue of Bank or 
no Bank was tendered to the Whigs by the other 
party, and attempts were made by that party to re- 
present the idea of a Bank as the specific and dis- 
criminating characteristic of Whigery, yet that issue 
was refused, and that idea repudiated, if not uni- 
versally, yet very generally, by the organs and the 
orators of the Whigs. And if, ashe, Mr. C. be- 
lieved, this was the true and the precise state ef the 
case, then it isnot ‘he President of the United 
States who is guilly of perfidy towards us; but if 
we insist that a Bank is exclusively the essence of 
Whig principles, then it is we who are guilty of 
perfidy towards the President, and not towards the 
President only, but towards the entire people of the 
United States. For, if the premises upon which 
the gentleman from Tennessee and the gentleman 
from Virginia proceed in arraigning the conduct of 
the President are irue, then the Whig party bas 
foisted itself into power by concealing from the 
people of the United States the true issue. 

Mr. C. admitted that throughout the controversy, 
at any rate wherever he was, and he addressed pub- 
lic assemblies in many of the Slates and on nume- 
rous oceasions, he admitted that the Whig party 
did underiake to settle the currency question. They 
undertook to settle it upon principles consistent 
with the prosperity and interests of the people of 
the United States. They condemned the currency 
measures of the last Administration—they under- 
took to change its measures and to inireduce bet- 
ter Ones—they denounced ihe Sab-Treasury, but in 
doing so they left themselves open and wacommit- 
ted as to the precise means of settling that question. 
If the ‘thoughts of many genilemsn, perbaps of 
most, were turned towards the idea of a United 
States Bank, yet, in the minds of many cthers that 
was an unsettled question; and in the minds of all, 
scope was reserved as to the time of introducing 
such a measure, and as to its precise details: That 
was left, by commen consent, for discussion and 
consideration when the time for action shouid ar- 
rive. 

Mr. C. said that, in repealing the Sub-Treasury 
act, Congress and the President had redeemed the 
only distinct and notorious pledge in this matter of 
the currency, to the immediate execution of which 
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they were held, in his opinion, by the events of the 
late canvass for the Presicency. What should 
next be done was a thing for calm and mature 
reflection. 

Mr. C. said he had voted for both of the Bank 
bills that passed this House. He had done so, not 
because he approved entirely either of those bills, 
but because there was nothing in his past or pre- 
sent opinions to prevent him from. acquiescing in 
that respect in the wishes. of a majority of his 
political friends in the House. He believed, for 
himself, that a United States Bank, duly consti- 
tuted, and with proper guards, was one, but not 
the only, mode of settling the currency question. 
If he had been master of the event, and had been 
called upon to frame a Bank bill, it would have 
differed materially from both those bills. But he 
voted for them in deference to- the opinion of his 
party associates in this House; and for himself he 
was willing. to accept their opinions, and to act 
with them, as he had done at the present extra ses- 
sion, so long as, without violating any conscien- 
tious conviction of right, he could do so. But, 
whilst himself pursuing this course, he did not 
conceive that, because any gentleman might have 
happened to differ from him, therefore he had any 
right to denounce any such gentlemen. Head- 
jured, for instance, all claim of right to denounce 
the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. MarswaLt,] 
or his colleague from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,} 
because they had seen fit to vote against the first 
Bank bill. They had put their votes upon consi- 
derations of conscience and honor; he believed 
them to be sincere then, and he believed so still. 
Thus putting their votes upon their conscience 
and honor, though thus differing from the great 
body of their friends, no man had a tight to arraign 
their conduct, er insinuate any charge of treachery. 
And in the same way that those two gentlemen 
had a right to differ with their party associates 
on the Bank bill, so had his colleagues (Mr. Win- 
THROP and Mr. SALTONSTALL] in regard to the reve- 
nue bill. So also had the gentlemen from Georgia 
aright to act on their separate judgment of the 
land bill; and the gentlemen from Kentucky and 
Virginia on the bankrupt bill. Sohe contended 
was the President of the United States entitled to 
the same right of conscience, and -to exercise the 
same privilege of individual judgment in his legi:- 


lative action, on bills presented to him by Congress, - 


and to approve them or not according to his con- 
scientious convictions of what is or is not constitus 
tional or just. Nay, the President of the United 
States was not only entitled to the same rights-of 
conscience with any individual member of the 
House, but such separate exercise of his own judg- 
ment, and individual submission to the dictates of 
his own conscience, were expressly imposed upon 
him, asa distinct branch of the Government, by 
the very letter of the Constitution. Asan indivi- 
dual, he was bound to follow the dictates of con- 
science, by all those considerations, moral and re- 
ligious, which apply to individual members of the 
House. As the President of the United States he 
was officially responsible to God, to Congress, and 
to his country, for conscientious deference to the 
positive command of the Constitution, which re- 
quires him, upon bis oath as President, if he consci- 
entiously disapproves of any bill, to return the same 
to the House in which it originated. And in no 
peint of view, therefore, in which this subject could 
be regarded, did it become us to say that the Prezi- 
dent of the United States, invested with such high 
functions, and sworn to obey the Constitution—to 
say, that he shou]d not exercise the right of con- 
science according to the letter and spirit of the Con- 
stitution; and to charge him with treachery to party 
for doing that which, with his opinions and coa- 
victions, it would be treachery to.Ged and the Cone 
stitution not todo. - 

Mr. C. said that this was the light in which he 
viewed the rights and duties of the Whigsasa 
party, of each member of if, and especially of the 
President himself. He had pictured to himself-a 
magnificent, a sublime future of high and extraor- 
dinary usefulness for the party now in power. It 
depended upon them, and them alone, whether 
those anticipations should be realized or not. It 
could not be denied that, at this moment, we were 


placed in a most critical position; that was too pain. 
fully obvious to universal observation. And the 
practical question which that party had now to de- 
cide for itself, as well the members of it among the 
people at large as their Representatives here in Cone 
gress, was, whether they would concede to each 
other, and not only to each other, but, above all, to 
the President of the United States, as the actual 
chief of the party, and constitutional head of the 
Government, the right of conscientious judgment ; 
or whether, descending from that broad platform 
of catholic forbearance and mutual respect, upon 
which they had originally assembled to organize 
vietury under the banner of “ Tippecanoe and Ty- 
ler too,” they should take up one of the extreme 
opinions of the many varying opinions existing 
among them, and erect that one extreme opinion, 
to the exclusion of any and all others, into the true 
and only test of Whigism. Was the United States 
Bank the beginning, the middle, and the end of 
Whigism? Was there Whigism in this, and this 
alone, and out. of this no Whigism? You had no 
more right to make this an exclusive test doctrine, 
and to denounce and prescribe all dissentients, than 
you had to make any other of the opinions of any 
section or individuals the exclusive test of Whig- 
ism. He denounced and repelled the idea of any 
such extravagant exclusiveness and intolerant 
bigotry of opinion. Should we undertake to repel 
from us amember of this House for differing with 
the majority on one of the measures of the session ? 
Should we, of the House, undertake to proseribe . 
and unchurch the Senate, if that kody should hap- 
pen to differ with the House on one of those mea- 
sures, or the Senate to proscribe the house for such 
a difference?’ Should we, above all, undertake, in 
an exclusive and extreme view ofany one of those 
measures, to proscribe the President for sucha dif- 
ference? We might attempt to do this if we chose; 
bat all we should accomplish in such an attempt 
would be the suicidal destruction of our own party, 
and the cowardly abandonment of the power which 
the people of the United States have placed in our 
hands. 

The people of the United States had called us. 
toa great and holy mission—they had placed us in 
power to discharge the exalted duties appertaining 
to our station, for. the purification and reform of 
the Government, and the promotion of the mani- 
fold interests of the Union. It is for us to decide: 
whether we will prove recreant to the trust the peo- 
ple have confided ia us; and whether, in entering 
upon a parricidal warfare against our own chief, 
and the head of our own Administration, we will 
place an impassible gult between him and us. 
The question is avery simple one. Would we 
concede to him the rghts of conscience and of 
judgment in the discharge of his high and respon- 
sible duties which we ourselves claim and exercize? 
It was in our power, by cultivating a spirit of mu- 
tual concession and affection, to continue to dis- 
charge-usefully and beneficially the great functions 
vested in us, and to execute the patriotic reforms 
for which the people have sent ushere. But, if, 
in a moment of weak and childish resentment, we 
pettishly destroy our own work, we shall inevitably 
incur the contempt and displeasure of the people 
of the United States, and demonstrate to our coun- 
try and the world the fact that, whereas the diffe- 
rence of opinion between a majority of Congress 
and the President was in itself but a misfortune at 
most, our own conduct upon that difference is a 
deliberate aad wanton crime. This will be the 
consequence of allowing ourselves to concur in 
and countenance the viewsof the gentleman from 
Tennessee and the gentleman from Virginia. If, 
actuated by the sentiments which those gentlemen 
avow, and the opinions they entertain, we proceed, 
of our own motion, to blow into fragments the 
mighty fabric of Whig ascendency, aud. throw up 
the power we possess, merely because of the diffe- 
rence ef a single opinion among us, we should go 
down to posterity as a Congress to which the sen- 
tence of the historian on Galba would apply, 
Dignus imperii ni. imperasset; having held authority 
just long enough to prove to the country that we 
are morally and intellectually incompetent to carry 
on the Government. f 

Mr. C. said that he had but one other suggestion 
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to maketo- the House at the present time; and it 
was this. 
_ Toe Cuarmman. here announced. that. the hour 
bad expr d, and. Mr. MARSHALL. 9f Kentucky-ob- 
tained. the floor, and. Mr. Cusuina was unable to 
complete the remark-he wa. about to make. If the 
rule had permitied him to proceed, he would have 
concluded as follows: a i 

Mr. Cusine: had carefully observed the course 
of events, without-allowing alarm on the one hand 
orexciiement on the other to bias his judgment 
Por himself, he had made. his eleccion. He be. 
lieved. tbat the President of the Uaited States was 
honorable, just, and. conscientious as a man; and 
thas, as President of the United States, he was ani- 


mated by motives of the most patriotic desire to 


consult, in all things, the welfare and bonor of the 
great country which the suffrages of the people and 
the will of God had called him to rule. He (Mr. 
C.) had reflected en all the probable consequences 
of the eurrounding events; and he declared. his full, 
conviction that,not only upon the veto which had 
already come, but upon. another veto, if that 
should come, the Whig party would best consult 
their own honor and the welfare ‘of the -coun:ry by 


yielding a frank and manly support to Mr. Tyler's 


administration. And he appealed to that great and 
patriotic mass of men of which the Whig party in 
Congress and the country was composed, to adhere 
to those generous principles of mutual forbearance, 
by and. through which alone thay had obtained 
power; to repel from them all tendencies of ill-con- 
sidered and fatally unwise resentment towards the 
President, on account of the course which his con- 
scien icus convictions of daty had compelled him 
to pursue; to maintain a confidise association be- 
tween themselves. and the President, by means of 
which be and they might continue to co-operate 
together for the public good; and thus to secure to 
the counuya R publican Administratioa of the 
Government, worthy of the best days of the 
Republic. l 


EPEECH OF MR. SMITH, 


OF INDIANA, 
In Senate, August 6, IB41—-On the bill to distribute the pro- 


ceeds of the sales of the public lands, and to grant pre-emp- 
tion rights to the settlers thereon. 
Mr. SMITH of Indiana. said: The position, Mr. President, 


referred by the Senate, did not deem it necessary to make a de- 
the report which 


Gongressional action, that -reports emapating from Congress 


havé:bean wilely circulated and read: by the people in every 


acquired by by the treaty of peace 
with Gr ar of the Revolution, and 
by purchases from France and Spain. Tt has been the acknow. 
ledged doctrine of this Goverment. that the right of occupancy 
dione Was in the tribe or nation of Indians occupying the lands 
ia a wild and uncultivated state, arl that such ght could only 
be purchased by the Goverumenit; hence the necessity and prac- 
tice of divesting that tive or right ofsecupancy, before the risht 
of disposing of the fee coutl be exercised by Congress. As the 
bill before the Benaie embraces the proceeds ofall the lands 
called public lands, however acquired, and whether subject to 
the tide or clainn of occupancy of the aborigines or not, it wiil 
‘eame necessary aad proper for me, in this Xposition, to 
-touch aa briefly as possible, the quesis ¢ ng out of the 
diferent modes by which these lands were acquired by the Ge- 
neral Goveramant, and the obligations, rights, and Gaties in- 
volved, : 

Atan early day, the publie lands ‘excited litle interest, and, 
consequently, the administration of them was exceedingly in- 
jurious to the Government as well as to the e, 
public surveys were made and returned. Large grants were 
made to individuals and companies, who became proprietors 
of extensive sections of country. These grants, in part, were 
witnessed by land warrants, to be located by the grantee. In 
many instances they were leeated, the lands - covered by 


people, No ` 
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located, leaving the purchaser trom the grantee without tite 
and without a remedy forthe purchase money.. In other in- 
stances, different titles and boundaries conflicted; htigations, 
to an alarming extent, ensued, to the ruin of the unfortunate 
litigants. The savsngs of along life. were dissipated in hope- 
less exertions to sustain defective tides, Lands could only 


` be purchased from the Government in large quantities. and 


the ruinous and tempting credit system was in force. Thus 
stood the land system, when, fortunately, it began to claim 
more of:thé public attention. The system, hy degrees, un- 
derwenta radicalchange.. The territory acquiréd, as fast as the 
Indian title was- extinguished, was laid off into Congressional 
townships of six miles square; these townships were divided 
into sections of 640 acres each; these, again, were divided into 
quarter sections of 160 acres; and these into half-quarter sec- 
tions of 80 acres cach; and these: into quarter-quarter sections 
of 40 acres each, by direct lines crossing each other at right-an- 
gles. ‘The surveys were returned te the office at Washington 
and recorded; and, upon the sales at the land Offices, patents 
from the Government issued to each purchaser, The price of 
the public lands was reduced to one dollar and, twenty-five 
cents per acre, and the cash system established. These improve- 
ments in the land system must strike every one as well calcu- 
lated to produce the most beneficialresulis, as our experience 
hasamply proved to be the case. Titles are no longer doubt- 
ful; the poor as well as the rich are enabled to provide com- 
fortable homes by the purchase of such quantities of the pub- 
lic lands, from fifty acres up, as they may be able to Procure. 
The Government issues the patent and stands as the warranter 
of title. The purchaser improves his lands with a certainty 
that the reward of his labor is secure to himself and heirs. 


Until of late years, there were but two modes of acquiring | 


these lands, under the improved system, by individuals—the 
One was, to purchase them at the public sales, in open competi- 
tion with others, at the highest bid; and the other, to enter 
them after they had been thusexposed, at the fixed price of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, at private sale. Jt 
would seem that.these modes were amply sufficient in ordinary 
cases. but. the enterprising spirit of our citizens, and the induce- 
ment heid out to them by the extinguishment of the Indian title 
to large quantities of lands, have been sufficient to impel them 
onward, in advance of the settlements, to settle upon and 
improve such portions of the public lands as they might select 
with aview to the purchase of them at thesalcs, or the entry 
of them at Congress price. This class of our citizens asked 
of Congress to be secured in their improvements, and protected 
in their claim to the lands upon which they had settled from 
speculators and others at the sales, by the payment of the price 
fixed by Congress at which public lands could be entered after 
the sales. It was objected to this, that they had advanced with- 
out law or the authority of their Government to take posses- 
sion of these lands; that, they claimed a privilege over other 
citizens; that the lands shoukt be first offered at public sale be- 
fore they could be bought at the Goveroment price; and that 
their claim should notbe countenanced. ‘On the other hand it 
was answered, that these persons were honest cultivators of 
the soil; stood as the protectors of the settlements; subjected 
themselves to the perils, hardships, and deprivations of the set- 
tlement of a new country; formed a nucletis around which 
their friends and neighbors might ang wouldsettle; and, finally, 
that the Government would be benefitted by a sale of the sur- 
ronodisg lands atan earlier day, to a much greater amount 
than she would lose by the difference between the sum of one 
do'lar and twenty-five cents per,acre, which they had to pay 
for their lands, and the price they might have to pay at public 
auction. These with other reasons prevailed, and the. pre- 
emption systen was, from time to tirne, engrafted on the land 
system proper.. That sys‘em has been some time in operation, 
It is viewed by the sottlers asa. part of the law of the land. Lands 
aresettied upon and improved with full confididence in the 
continnance of these laws, and, as vo particular evil has grown 
outof them,so far as Lam informed, I would not, at this 
day, feel disposed to reject the principle as a part of 
the system, especially as it is maintained by many who 
are intimately acquainted with the operation of pre- 
emption laws, that thoy are little more ihan declara- 
tory of the custom of the settlers, that. eachone shall have se- 
cured to him the piece of land he hasimproved, anid that no one 
will bid against him at the sales, or take from him his improve- 
ments by private entry. Under this stem, our new settle- 
ments have been pushed. with ‘sufficient rapidity over the un- 
cultivated lands, New States have sprung isto existence with 
astonishing rapidity; their population has increased, az the cen- 
sus amply Cemonstrates, in a ratio without a paralell in the 
history of this or any er country. Political, social, and re- 
ligiousrelations have been secured and promoted by the sub 

division of the lands and the appropriation of the 16:) section to 
schoo] purposes. The greatest benefits have been secured to 
the inhabitants; they are brought together in close neighvor- 
hood relations, for civil and religious purposes, which can 
never be the case under a large proprietary system. I there- 
fore feel no disposition to change the system, so far as I have 
thus noticed it, nor dees the bill before the Senate propose any 
such change. The bill merely contemplates a different direc- 
tion to be given to the proceeds of the sales of these lands, from 
that heretofore given to them. 'Phey havebeen looked to as a 
source ef revenus in aid ofthe public ‘Treasury, and have been 
applied to that purpose. Ht is proposed by the biH, after the 


first of December next, to distribute the proceeds ofthese lands # 


among the several Siates in proportion to their population 
at the last censes, with certain exceptions, which I will here 
notice. 

It will be percsived that the first section of the bill pro- 
vides that ten per cent. of the proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands lying within each State, shall -he paid to such 
States, in addition to that secured by compact, and in addition 
tothe equal distributive share of such State with the other 
States. One word explains this. The ten per cent. is given as 
an equivalent for the increased population of such State over 
and above that of the old States, and it may be asserted that the 
ten percent. will fall short of the ratio of increase, Another 
provision of the bill grants to each new State 500,000 acres of 
land for purposes of internal improvement, that has not had 
that quantity already. A word in explanatioa of this provision, 
Its object is to equalize. the grants among the new States for 
that object. Some have had more than that, others not so much; 
by this grant they are well equalized, though not precisely so, 
which would be impossible; butis will be remarked that the 
States that have received the most lands, will receive the smal 
ler sum from lands remaining unsold within their limits; and, 


them sold to individuals, and then the warrant lifted and re- 
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consequently, the bill comes much neater to a perfect equaliza. 
tion than would appeal at first blush. 1 will not detain the Senate 
with auy further remarks as to the details of the Dill, as it 
will be taken up and explained by sections, but will proceed to 
examine the objectioas which have been, and doubtless will 
again he, urged against its passage, and in such examination 
Ishall necessarily be compelled to notice the arguments in iis 
support. i tas Noor i i — 

‘tne first objection that is urged against the measure is its 
unconstitutionality. H this objection is wel) founded, it is con. 
clusive of the question. F wili therefore be excused if I devote 
a short period of our time, however precious it may be, in the 
examination of this question of constitutionality. Ip order toa 
perfect understanding of the-question it may not be improper 
to give a brief history of the public lands. 

The States at the commencement of the Revolution were 
differently. situated, as to locality, the quantity of the public 
domain within their respective limits, as well as that. claimed 
by them beyond those limits. Some of the States held no 
lands beyond their acknowledged boundaries, others held large 
tracts. Some of the States were so located that the com- 
merce. of the country must necessarily pass through their 
ports ofentry, and be subjected to the operation ofimposts levied 
by them and collected at their custom houses; others were de- 
prived by location of these advantages. The war of the Revolu- 
tion was pai tly, prosecuted under the articles of the Confedera. 
tion ef the States, each State bearing its equal proportion, in the 
ratio of its population, in the common treasure, sacrifice, and 
blood necessary to carry on that war, regardless of the immedi- 
ate questions of the difference in locality, or other circumstances 
which I have alluded to. This state of things was calculated to, 


and did produce discontent on the part of those States that were’ 


bearing their just share of the common charge, and who were to 
have secured to them merely political, rights, without the other 
benefits which would result to the States possessing the advan. 
tages to which ïI have referred. They contended, and notwith- 
out much force, that as they bore a proportionable share in the 
burdens of the war, they should be entitled to an equal parti- 
cipation in the beneficial results of its favorable close, includ- 
ing the waste and unappropriated lands thas might be wrested 
from the Crown, which would be claimed by the more favored 
States. These dissensions became alarming; the war of the 
Revolution was raging; the harmonious and concentrated ener- 
gies of the States were essential to the triumph of the glorious 
cause in which they were engaged. Congress saw the situation 
of affairs, andappealed to the patriotism of the States claiming 
these waste or wild Inds, to reconcile the matter by making 
liberal grants or cessions of them for the use and common bene- 
fit ofall the States. The appeal was notin vain. The State of 
New York led off, and on the firstday of March, 1781, ceded her 
waste lands toand for the “only use and benefit of such of the 
States as are or shall become parties to the Articles of Con- 
federation” I would here remark that the deed of cession of 
the State of New York dues not cede ithe lands for the use 
of the Confederation, but of “such of the States” as are or shall 
become members of that Confederation, and for “their only 
use and benefit.” This view will be more fully presented in 
the examination of the deed of cession from Virginia, which 
is (he next in point of time, and is the most imporrant in 
the consideration of the subject, both as regards the true con- 
struction to be given to the different deeds of cession and the ex- 
tent of that particular cession, ag it covered what was then 
called the Northwestern Territory, now included in the States 
and territory lying between the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. Vir- 
ginia, in the year 1783, passed a law authorizing the cession, 
and in 1784 the deed of cession was executed, which, after 
ceding these lands to. the United States, provided that they 
“shall be considered a common-fund for the use and benefit of 


. such ofthe United States as have become or shall become mem. 


bers of the Confederation or Federal alliance of the said States, 
Virginia iaclasive.” Jt will here again be observed that the 
cession was not to the Confederation, to be disposed of for the 
benefit of the United States, but to such of the States as have or 
shall become members of the Confederation. It wag certainly 
not intended by this deed to cede these lands to the United 
States, generally, or why were the words insested “Virginia in- 
clusive Ef it was intended to cede them unconditionally to 
the United States, why not stop at that point? Virginia being 
one of those States, wouid bave been included in the general 
grant to the United States. Such grant to the United States 
would unquestionably have included Virginia as well ag the 
other States of the Union. It is, therefore, without pushing the 
argument submitted, that the necessity for incuding the ceding 
State by name, in terms, must give character to the object of 
the cession, and furnish the true construction to be given to the 
decd ofceszion. cis not to be supposed that the grantors were 
ignorant of the import and legal construction of the deed, or 
used terms merely out of abundant caution. ‘The object and 
legal effect of the instrument is stamped upon its face in plain 
and intelligible language. i j 
The other States that made cessions of the public Jands ha- 
fore the adoption of the Federal Constitution placed them upon 
similar grounds to the State of Virginia. The State of North 
Caroline and the State of Georgia did not think proper to cede 
their waste lands until after the Government had changed its 
form. The deed of ceasion from the former State bears date the 
17th day‘of February, 1790, and that of the latter, the 16th of 
June, 1802. These deeds will be examined in their proper 
place, and wili be found to sustain the position assumed; that is, 
that the cessions from all the States were for the use and benefit 
of the States that composed, and might thereafter compose, the 
Union, 1n proportion to their respective shares of the general 
charge of the Government in the war of the Revoiution, and not 
for the use and benefit of the United States; or, in other words, 
the cessions were made to a common head, in trustfor the use 
and benefit of the States forming that common head, in liqui- 
dating that share of that common charge. Thus far I have 
looked at this part of the subject as it existed uuder the Articles 
of Confederation, and I have been brought to the conclusion 
that the deeds of cession created merely a trust between the 
ceding States and the Confederation, for the purpose declared, 
which was to discharge the debt of the Revolution; that being 
the general charge in the minds ofall at that ti me. Itis, however, 
not to be conceaied that there are those who admit the trust under 
the Articles of Confederation, but claim a change in the rela- 
tion ofthe parties by the adoption ofthe Federal Constitution, 
This position will be examined ina few words, It is subinitted 
whether any general provisions in the Constitution could 
change a special contract existing before its adoption? But a 
still more conclusive answer remains. The deeds of cession 
were the mere consummation of eontracts or agreements be- 
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tween the States ceding and the Federal alliance, and there- 
fore come within the express provisions ofthe sixth article of 
the Constitution, which declares that “All debts contracted 
and engagements entered mto before the adoption of this Consti 
tution shall be as valid against the United states under this 
Constitution as under the Confederation.” It is, therefore, 
submitted, that neither the relation of the parties nor the obli- 
paton of the agreements was changed by the adoption of the 

ederal Constitution, but they were expressly recognised and 
maintained by that instrument. That such was the under- 
standing of the States interested in these waste landsis very 
evident from the terms of the deed of cession of North Caro- 
lina, as weli as that of Georgia, the latter of which hears 
date in 1802, the Federal Constitution having been adopted in 
1787. That deed isin no wise different fromthe other deeds, 
and goes mostconclusively to ‘sustain the construction which 
hasbeen submitted as the true one to be putupon these deeds. 
A single quotation from it will be sufficient to establish this po- 
sition: “Tne grants recognised by the preceding conditions 
shall be considered as a common fund for the use and benefit 
of the United States, Georgia included.” 

Here again it was deemed necessary to include the ceding 
State. If, as it has been, and again may be contended, the ces 
sion was absolute and unconditional to the United States, why 
was it necessary to include Georgia, the ceding State, by name, 
in terms? Wasshe not one of the United States, and would she 
not have taken under the general grant? The Siate of Georgia, 
however, giving the some construction to these deeds of cession 
for which Í contend, brought herself within their provisions by 
including herself in her own deed by name, in terms. If the 
construction given to these deeds of cession and the articles of 
the Constitution to which I have referred, be the true one, it fol- 
lowe that the Federal Government stands precisely in the same 
relation to the States under the Constitution that she did under 
the Articles of Confederation so far as the ceded lands are con- 
cerned, and that she is bound in good faith to carry into effect 
the uses and purposes of that trust upon the demand of the 
Siatesinterested. I base this part of the argument upon the ob- 
jects.of the cession, the terms of the deeds of cession, and the 
provision of the Constitution that recognises and maiatains them, 
without resorting to another clause in the Constitution that will 
be cited to sustain another part of theargument, but which also 
bearsstrongly upon this. 

It will be said that these deeds of cession embrace but a por- 
tion of the lands covered by the proposition to distribute the 
proceeds of the sales, and:hat the other lands do not stand upon 
the same footing. 

Tt has also been urged that no distribution can take place un- 
tilafter the public lands have paid into the National Treasury 
their cost, including all the expenses of their administration. 

These positions will be briefly examined in their order, 
X is very tue thata portion of the public lands are not em“ 
braced by the deeds of cession, but have been purchased with 
the common funds of the people of the States, and therefore 
may be considered as the common property ofall, and subject 
to the operaiion of the third section of the fourth article of the 
Constitution, which declares that “The Congress shall have 
power to dispose of, and make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States” This power is full, ample and complete over 
the property and'its disposition. The question then arises, are 
the public ands which are not included within the terms of the 
deeds of cession to be considered ‘territory or other property 
balonging to the United States.” Is there any doubt inthe mat. 
ter? Then what is the power of Congress over this “territory?” 
The constitutional answer is, to “ dispose of itp? “to make all 
neodful rules and regulations respecting it.” Itis in the full 
and unquestioned exercise of this power that the compacts with 
the States on their admission were made; that all the gtants 
have been made to the soldiers of the last war, to States, to 
companies, to colleges ta individuala, for school purposes, and 
to the various other objects that Congress has, from time to 
time-recognised as entitled to its favor. Without this power, it 
is submitted whether those compacts, and all those grants, are 
nol without warrant in the Constitution. It is further submitted 
that the construction thus given by all the departments of the 
Government, from its foundation, to this exercise of constitu- 
tional power over the ‘public domain, by Congress, should 
not, at this day, be questioned. Taking this construction, 
therefore, to be settied, I maintain that an express power 
over this “territory or property,’ in the language of the 
Constitution, must necessarily include a similar power over 
the fund arising from such disposition as Congress shall 
deem it expedient to make of these lands unless there 
shall be found sone other clause in the Constitution for- 
bidding thia construction, which I have not been able to 
discover. It follows, frem these views, that the proceeds of the 
lands not included in the deeds of trust may be distributed at the 
discretion of Congress, upon any object and in any way or man- 
her not prohibited by the Constitution, and that itis within the 
constitutional power of Congress to distribute the proceeds of 
these lands among the States ia just and equal proportions; 
and that the only difference between the proceeds of the lands 
included in the deeds of cession and those not so included, is 
simply that, as regards the former, Congress is bound to carry 
out the object of the trust by the distribution, upon the demand 
of the States, and, in the other case, ii is lefi subject to the exer- 
cise of a sound discretion in Congress whether that or any other 
Constitutional “disposition” shall be made of the lands or the 
proceeds of the same. . 

t wiil proceed to notice the objection that the pub lic lands 
have not paid into the National Treasury the amount expended 
or extracted from that Treasury for their purchase and admi- 
nistration; and, therefore, itis urged that no distibution can be 
made upon equitable principles. However plausible this ob: 
jection would be if founded in fact, itis believed to be suscepti- 
ble of an answer, if not conclusive in its character, at leastsufti- 
ciently so for ray present purpose. Eyen admitting the pre- 
mises upon which the position rests to be the true state of 
case, which will show is not within a bowshot of being co; 
rect, so far as the Jands are concerned that are not included in 
the dec:ls of trust, the argument already offered, 1f correct, iur: 
nishes the answer; that is, that as these lands were purchased 
by. the’ common treasure, drawn from the whole people, 
no account can possibly arise between them and the pro- 
perty they now ask to be sold and returned to them in 
the form of a distribution. If they have. paid mere for the 
whole than. they have received from the sale of a part, is that 
an argument:against disposing of the balance, and returning 
to them the amount they have paid over and above the. sum 
they have received? Those who oppose the Jpremises will, 


of course, deny the conclusion, If the. premises are correct, 
the conclusion follows, as the constitutional question covers 
the whole ground, so far as these lands are concerned. It 
may be said, however, that the ceded lands, admitting them to 
be in trust, are subjected to a like difficulty; that the quantity 
sold of these lands has not yet paid the cost or expenses at- 
tending the whole of them. and therefore no equity can arise 


as between the drustee and the cestui gue trust. This posi- -f 


tion has been maintained with great confidence; but it seems to 
me that a due consideration of the question and the relation of 
.the parties will ge far to remove this objection, admitting the 
truth of the position, that there would be « balance against 
them at this ume, upon astrict accounting, which is far from 
being the case, as I will conclusively show. The States are 
the cestui que trust, and the General Government the frustee: 
these parties do not stand in the ordinary relations of indi- 
viduals of like character. The people that support the trus- 
tee and provide the ways and means of discharging the trust, 
are the same people that constitute and provide the means of 
supporting the states, or the cestui que trust, in this instance. 
If, therefore, the people who claim the distribution of the trust 
property or fund, have paid the debt for which the fund was 
pledged, or the cost or expenses of its creation, preservation, 
and administration, it is submitted whether it lies in the mouth 
of the trustee to refuse to execute the trust because the portion 
of the trast property which has been disposed of has not met 
the demands upon the whole. I maintain, as a principle of 
equity weil settled, that if property be conveyed by a person in 
trust to discharge a specified debt, and the person so conveying 
shall pay off the debt to discharge which the property was con- 
veyed, such person would be entitled at once to a reconveyance 
of the trust property. So ia this casc: although it may bead- 
mitted that the partion of the lands ceded, which have been 
disposed of, have not paid in dollars and cents the precise sum 


that might be charged in an account against them, yet, as the - 


balance has been paid by the same people who require the 
distribution, the equity of that distribution is complete. 

1 have confined myself for a few moments to the argument 
of the case upon the supposition thai the balance of an account 
current, when fairly struck, would be against the public Jands. 
I have attempted to show that, even admitting that hypothesis, 
there is no formidable objection to the measure of distribution. 
I would content myself, without pushing the argument further, 
were it not that ithaa been so. confidently ant so repeatedly 
urged by the opponents of this measure that the lands are in- 
dubted to the General Government in an acconnt between them, 
and therefore no distribution can now take place. There hue 
been recently an account or statement. exhibiting the account 
current between the Government and the public lands, pub- 
lished in the National Intelligencer, to which I beg leave to 
refer Senators, not that J concur entirely in that statement, but, 
in the general, it will be found to approximate nearer to the 
truth than any statement that has been made. By ihat state- 
ment, the balance in favor of the public lands is $109,187,367. 
Thad intended to compile a statement of my own, but, seeing 
that to which I bave referred, I concluded to content myself by 
reading in support of its correctness a part of the report of the 
Committee on Public Lands, submited to the Senate in 1832, by 
the chairman, (Mr. Kine of Alabama.) That report pats the 
question Lam discussing at rest. $ would commend it to the 
favorable consideration of those Senators who agree politically 
with the Senator from Alabama, as worthy of their considera- 
tionand regard, J} will read so much of the report at this mo- 
ment.as isdirectly in point at thie stage of the argument, and 
shall have occasion to refer to it againin support of another 
controverfed position. .I use this report with the more plea- 
sure, Kecause its orthodoxy will not be questioned by many 
who are disposed to doubt every thing that comes from another 
political quarter. Here Mr. &. read the following extracts from 
the report of Mr. King, in Senate, in 1832: 

“Under this head ofan account between the Federal lands 
on one sideand the Federal Government on the other, the snm 
of $48077,551 40 is charged upon the lands, the sum of 
$37,272,713 SL are credited to them, and the sum. of 
$10 804,833 and 9 JOths of a cent is struck as a balance due 
from the landa to the Government. 

Admitting the correctness of this account, both in theory 
and in detail, for argument’s sake, and etili it would only im- 
press the necessity for such further sales as would cover the 
balance struck, and by no means would justify a levy to the 
amount of one billion three hundred and sixty-three millions 
five hundred and ecighty-nine thousand six hundred and ninety- 
one dollars, which the Committee on Manufactures seem to 
think is the pecuniary value of the Federal domain, 

SBut this committee cannot agree to the correciness of this 
account, either as stated or as conceived, and they will rapidly 
point out its teading errors in toth particulars, 

‘First. The account as stated. 1. An error of near three 
quartersof a million occurs inthe credit allowed to the lands 
for money paid into the Treasury: the exact amount, ta the 
31st December last, is 338,003,669 89, instead of $37,272,712 31, 
asatated. 2. Another error, exceeding a million of dollars, ia 
committed in failing to credit the lands with the amount of 
cattificates of public debi received in payment from 1785 to 
1796, amounting to $1,201,725 68. 3..A third error lies in the 
omission to credit the lands with interest on moneys received 
for them while charging interest on the moneys paitl for them: 
thiserror makes a difference of near fifteen mi lions to the pre. 
judice of the Jands. 4. Another error of ten millions results 
from a failure to credit the lands with eight millions of acres of 
military bounties bes‘oy upon the soldiers of the late war, 
and which, at the price assume i by the account of the value of 
the lands, would amount to ten milions. 5 A filth error, and 
the largest ofthe whole, consists in charging the whoie sum of 
$29,785,241 20, being the purchase money snd interest paid 
for Lowsiana and Florida, upon the vacant lands which these 
provinces éontaine!, when the fact is incontestabie that these 
provinces V rchased, not for their wild lands, but for 
their sovereignty; the acquisition of jurisdiction over contign. 
ous territory; the acqnisition of ports snd harbors in the Gulf 
of Mexico: the acquisition ofthe mouths of rivers which flowed 
from our dominions, and the removals of foreign power fron 
our immediate borders, werethe real objects of tie purchase, 
and would have been considered as cheaply acquired, although 
not an acre of vacant jand had been obta) These errors, 
without pursuing the investigation further, are entirely suffi- 
cient to relieve the lands from the balance that has been struck 
against them, and are certainly of sufficient magnitude to me- 
fitcorrection in an account which implies minute accuracy 
down tothe ninth partofa cent.” - 

From this report (eaid Mr. Smirx) I bave made the follow 


ing abstract, showing the errors which i have read to the Bë- 
nate ina single view: - - : 
Amount claimed as the balance against the public 

lands in 1832 . * - s $10,804,839 


Errors in that statement, as shown by the report 
of Mr. Kina, as follows: 


}. In the amount paid into the Treasury Siy 731,156. 
2. No credit for certificates of public debt received —« g 
in pay ment frem 1785 to 1796 . + 1,201,725 
3. No interest allowed on moneys received, while in- 
terest is charged on amounts paid - . 15,000,00 
4. No credit for 8,000,000 acres of bounty lands to ‘ 
soldiers : : oe ae si 10,000,000 
5. Charge for purchase of Louisiana and Florida 29,765,241 
Error . . 56,698,121 
Balance claimed 10,804,839 
Balance in favor of lands 45,893,282 
—=— 


In 1832, as per Mr. Kina's report, the balance in favor of the 
public lands was the above sum of $45,893,282, Since the date 
of that report, or rather the period to which the calculation 
was made, the amount received from the sales of the publie 
lands has been over 875,000,000. Hence it may safely be as- 
sumed that the balance in favor ofthe public lands, upon 
the principles laid down in the report of Mr, KING, and sus- 
tained by the article or statement in the Intelligencer, is over 
one hundred millionsof dollats. As it may be that some Se- 
nators have not examined the statement to which I allude, 
I will read it to the Senate. Mr. S. then read the statement, aa 
follows: g 
Estimate of the direct pecuniary benefils accruing from. the 

Public Lands, and ihe cost of their management, to the 

30th September, 1840. K j 
Cr. By amount paid by the purchasers of the public lands, in- 

cluding United States stocks and land scrips of every descrip» 

tion, exclusive of the purchase money of the lands sold for the 

benefit of Indians - - - - $120, 148,085 
By value, at #1 25 per acre, of the lands granted to 

the States, for schvols, roads, canals, dc. 12,700, 


OWacres - . : . _* 15,875,000 
By value,at $l 25 per acre, of the lands granted in y ; 
lieu of money as bounties to the soldiers in the 
Revolutionary and late ware, 9,760,000 acres + 12,187,500 
By value, at $1 25 per acre, of “donations to ndi. 
viduals, exclisive of private claims,” to Decem. 
ber 31, L631. and exclusive of grants to the deaf 
and dumb, &c. 221,558 acres - - ` 280,697 
To the credit of the public lands ~ = 148,491,282 
Paan id the State of Georgia in money 
o amount paid the State Feorg 
andarms - . . : - 1,250,000 
Toamount of Yazoo claims under the act of 3d i 
March, 1815 Aa TERURE - -4,252,151 
To amount of salaries and contingent expenses of 
the General Land Office, to the 30th September, 
1840 . . . . : + 1,879,520 
To amount of salaries and incidental expenses of . 
the land oflices, paid out of the proceeds of the 
public lands while in the hands of the receivers, 
to 3à September, 1840 - = - _ > 8,611,993 
To amount of salaries of the registersand receiv» 
ers paid by warrants on the Treasurer of the Uni- r 
ted States - . = ~ . 96,562 
Toamountofsalaries.of the surveyorsgeneraland 
their clerks, (estimated) - . = ` 923,302 
To amount paid for surveying the public lands 
which have been sold, (estimated) - . 1,490,950 
To amount of 2, 3, and 5 per cent. funde, from the 
periods when they firstacerusd - : ` 4,599,913 
To amount of compensation made to Indiana for 
the public lands, (estimated) . 7 =` 21,669,524 
i 39,303,915 
By credit brought down > . - 148,491,282 
To deduction as above - . - 39,303,915 
B.lance in favor of the public lands + 109,187,367 


I will not push the argument further. Having thrown out 
these views, I will close this part of my remarks by saying that 
I maintain the position, that the proceeds of the public lands 
covered by the deeds of cession, as well ag of those hot included 
in the cessions, may be distributed among the States in just and 
equitable proportions, and should be so distributed upon the de- 
mand of a majority of the States aad the people interested, 
through their Representatives bere. . 

Has Congress suflicient evidence of that demand? Can thie 
be danbted? te not the measure called for ina voice not to be 
unheeded or misunderstocd? ‘I he memorials from State Legig- 
latures which are before us, praying the distribution—public 
opinion, manifested in the recent elections, and in other ways 
in its favor—areconclusive of the question, and leave a single 
duty to perform—that of executing the will of our common cori- 
stituents, If these opinions are correct, it would seem nonecesy 
sary.to look so closely, as it otherwise might be, into the effect 
to be produced upon the States and people, embarrassed as most 
of them aye at this time, by the distiibution. The President, in 
his message, has touched the point, and it may be added, that 
aino time since the extinguishment of the public debt has the 
distribution been so loudly called for, as a measure of relief to 

e States and people. 
ert lis Pomended that the amount of the proceeds ef the 
public lands being abstracted from the revenue, will make it ne- 
cessary to supply that amount by anew levy of imposts. This 
position may be admitted, and the answer is, thata bill is before 
ihe Senate to place the revenue on a permanent basis, so far as 
itcan be done at present, by bringing up duties to 20 por cent. 
ad valorem. Itisnotto be concealed, however, that there are 
many who contend that the proceeds of the gales of the publie 
lands should form acomponent part of the permanent revenue 
of the nation in the public Treaeury—so long, at least, as the 
revenue derived from imposts shall be, as itis now presumed 
to be, inadequate to the demands of the Treasury. p 
-It has long, however, been a desideratum with our ablest 
finaneiers, and especially with those immediately connected 
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with the administration of the fiscal operations of the Govern- 
ment, to see the public revenues place: on a certain and perma- 
nent basis, and it has been most conclusively proved by the ex- 
perience of past years that no certain reliance whatever can be 
placed on the proceeds of the sales of the public Jands in aid of 
that revenue, so uncertain and fluctuating have been those sales, 
. Here Mr. $. read the following ‘statement of sales of public 
lands and amount received dince the adoption of the cash sys- 


tem in 1820. 

1821, Acres, 781,213 32 $1,169,224 98 
1822, 801,226 18 1,093,267 83 
- 3823, : _ 653,319 52 850,141 26 
1824, 749,323 04 953,799 03 
- 1825, 893,461 69 1,205,068 37 
1826, 848,082 26 1,128,857 29 
1827, 926,727 76 1,318,105 36 
1833, 965 600 36 1,221.357 99 
1829, 1,144,707 19. 1,447,590 04 
1830, 1,929,733 79 2,433,432 94 
1831, -2,777,856 88 3,557,023 76 
1882, 2,462,342 16 3,115,376 09 
1833, _ , 3,856,227 56 ` 4,972. 284 84 
1834, 4,658,218: 71 6,099.981 04 
1835, ` 12,564,478 85 15,999,804 11 
1836, 20,074,870 92 25,167,833 06 
1837, 5,601,103 12 7,007,523 04 
1838, 3.414,907 42 4,305,564 64 
1839, | - 4.976,382 87 . 6,064,556 78 
1840, 2,240,272 97 2,808,050 14 
1841, to March 31, > 334,826 81 418,786 53 
72,655,083 38 $92,267,639 12 


J was not a member of Congress at the time the compromise 
act was passed, but have been informed by those who were that 
it was understood as a part of that compromise that, “in regu- 
lating the tariff atthe revenue standard, the proceeds of the 
public lands were not to be considered as a part of that revenue, 
but that the revenue was to be exclusively raised from im Posts; 
and, indeed, the fact that the land distribution bill passed the 
Senate on the 25th of January, 1833, and the compromise act 
not until the 28th of February, 1833, ts pretty conclusive that 
the compromise act stood upon grounds exclusive of the land 
fund, and that the latter was yielded as a source of revenue. 
That was certainly the idea of President Jackson and of both 
the committees that reported, onthe subject at that session of 
Congress, It isa remarkable fact that while these committees 
differed widely in their political composition, as well as in their 
recommendation of the disposition of the proceeds of these 
lands,they fully concurred with thePresident that the public Jands 
should no longer be’ looked to as a source of national revenue, 

The Senator from New York, (Mr. Wricut,] in, his very 
able speech dilivered on the subject at the last session, assu- 
med the position that there was a deficit on the part of the 
lands, upon an account stated between them and the Govern- 

, ment. {have endeavored to show how that matter stands, 
| The same Senator, in relation to the opinion of the late Presi. 
dent Jackson, stated in hisspeech, which has been extensively 

_ circulated and generally read: 4 

‘ The late President Jackson has also been repeatedly quoted 
as a friend to this distribution policy, and quotations from se- 
veral of his early messages has been read to ihe Senate to show 
his views. This was fair as to him, and fair as to the question; 
but what were his views asthus given by himsef? To disburse 
the revenue when the Treasury was in want? So far from that 
they were to relieve the Treasuty from a surplus.” i 

This view of the Senator is perfectly correct, so far as ge- 
neral revenue was concerned. Idesire to do both the late Pro- 
sident Jacksonand the Senator from New York justice ih that 
particular. But ic isto be regretted that thessénhator had not 
turned his attention to the message of 1829, where the Presi. 
dent refers to the lands, and disposes ‘of them. No reference is 
there made to a surplus:* “The land fund was not considered 
by him as general revenue, but subject to the disposition of 
Congress, in the exercise of a sound discretion, The extracts 
from the mersage will clearly sustain this position, and show 
conclusively that the Senator from N. York begged the question 
upon which he gave the opinion of the late President Jackson. 

It is thereforesubmitted that these lands should no longer be 
relied uponasa source of national revenue, but that the tariff 
should be placed atthe revenue standard, as is coi.templated 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, by subjecting to a duty those 
articles of luxury and extravagance which are consumed b 
the rich alone, and onty by such of them as choose to purchase 
and use them. It issaid that this willbe a tax on those arti- 
cles, which will be paid by the consumer. This is the usual 
argument; but itts not always true, as much of the increase of 
duty on an article is quiteas frequently borne by the producer 
or manufacturer in a foreign country, as by the consumer in 
this. The duty where the article is consumed, in some cases 
produces a corresponding reduction in the price of the fo- eign 
article at home, and the consumer here pays little more for it 
than if no such duty existed. But suppose the consumer here 
paid all; itisa voluntary payment by those who purchase the 
foreign article, while the distribution’ will extend its vivifying 
influence to those who do not as well as to those who do 
consume the European article. Yor the purpose of 
showing thatthe views which I entertain of the impolicy 
oflooking to the lands as a source of national revenue 
are not new, or confined to myself alone, I will read tothe Se- 
nate the opinions of others, to which have alluded, and which 
will have more weight with Senators over the way, as well as 
witha large portion of the American people, than any thing 
that could come from this part ofthe Senate. I refer tothe 
opinions of President Jackson and Mr. King—those of the for. 
mer as contained in his annual messages, and those of the lat- 
teras declared in another part of the report from which I have 
already read copiousextracts Air. $. here read the following 
extracts, to which he had referred, from the messages: 

President Jackson, in his first message, 1829, says: 

, “To avoid these evils, it appears to that the most safe, just, 
and Federal disposition which could be made of this surplus 
revenue would be its apportionment among the several] States, 
according to their ratio of representation. And should this 
measure not be found warranted by the Constitution, that it 
would be expedient to propose to the States an amendment au- 
thorizing it.” os, 

He does not gay that it would be unconstitutional to distri- 
bute surplus revenue generally, but he thinks it 20 important 
asto justify an amendment to` the Constitution, should doubts 
on that pointexist. But hear himon the lands, which he placed 
on en‘lrely different grounds from general revenue. 

In President Jackeon’s fourth message, 1832, he says: 


Public Lands—Mr. Smith. 


‘Among the interests which merit the consideration of Con- 
gress after the payment of the public debt, oneof the most im- 
portantin my view isthat of the public lands. Previous to the 
formation of our present Constitution, it was recoramenéed by 
Congress that a portion of the waste lands owned by the States 
shouldbe ceded to the United States for purposes of general 
harmony, and as.a fund to meet theexpensesof the war. The 
recommendation was adopted, and at different periods of time 


the States of Massachusetts, New York, Virginia, North and 


South Carolina, and Georgia, granted their vacant soil for the 
uses for which it had been asked. As the lands may now be 
.cusiders das retleyeckom this pledze, the object tor which 
twey were ceded having been accomplished, it ia in the discre- 
tion of Congress to dispose of them in such way as best to con- 
duce to the quiet, harmony, and general interest of the Ameri- 
can people łn examining this question, all local and sectional 
feelings should be discarded, and the whole United States re- 
garded as one people, interested alike in the prosperity of their 
common country.” 

Again: ‘It eeems to me fo be our true policy that the public 
lands shall cease, as soon. as practicable, to be a source of re- 
venue, and that they be sold to settlers, in limited parcels, at a 


- price barely sufficient to reimburse to the United States the ex- 


pense of the present system and the-cost arising under our In- 
dian compacts.” ; 

It has been urged that General Jackson was only speaking of 
surplus revenue, and therefore his remarks were not applica- 
ble to the present state of the question. I answer that he ex- 
preasly says, that, 

“As the lands may now (1832) be considered as relieved from 
this pledge, the object for which they were ceded having been 
accomplished,” (i. e, the paymentof the debtof the Revolu- 
tion, and not the accruing debts of the Government,) “it isin 
the discretion of Congress to dispose of them in such way as 
best to conduce to the quiet, harmony, and general interest of 
the American people.” _ . 

The report of Mr. King, to which I have so often referred, 
assumes the same ground: it declares, after an elaborate exa- 
mination of the subject: “This committee turn with confidence 
from land offices to the Custom-houses, and say here are the 
truc sources of Federal revenue: give land to the cultivator— 
tell him to keep his money, and lay it outin their cultivation.” 
I will not pursue this part of the argument further; enough has 
been shown, I trust, to establish the position that the proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands, after the payment of the pub- 
lic debt, were not considered by any political party as ordinary 
revenue, and subject to the same rules that govern duties col- 
lected upon imports. 

It has been urged in the debate on other subjects, when the 
distribution question, or ia other words the land bill, has been 
adverted to, that this is an unpropitious time to act upon any 
of these great measures, because the people are not represent- 
ed under the last census. That argument would certainly: 
have much force if the Proposed measures were not in accor- 
dance with the known will of a large majority of the people. 
But let Senators satisfy themselves on this point, anè they wil! 
see, upona fair basis ofcalculation; being governed by the late 
census as to numbers, and by the last Presidential election ag 
to po'itical opinions, that the vote on this billin the Senate 
would be 38 to 14, if the States were fairly represented, and in 
the House the majority would be still more overwhelming: I 
therefore submit It to those Senators who are daily harping on 
this position, whether the argument growing out of a true state 
of the facts of the case‘ie not directly against them. Let Sena» 
tors Jook at this table, and then make their calculations: 

APPORTIONMENT or CONGRESS.—An official summary of the 
population of the United States, according to the census of last 
year, being published, we are enabled to calculate the probable 
apportionment of Representatives in Congress. The apportion- 
ment for the five succeeding Congresses is to be made next 
winter; and the New York Tribune has compiled to following 
table of the Federal population of each State (co sisting of all 
the free whites and three-fifths the number of all ofher persons) 
on which, as a basis, the new apportionment must be made, 


We have annexed the number of Representatives to which . 


each State will be entitled, according to the three most proba- 
ble ratios, viz. 


Representatives, if the ratio be 


States. Federal pop. $ S0000 70,000 "80,000 40,000 
Maine - - 501,251 8 ri 6 5 
New Hampshire, 284,360 4 4 3 3 
Massachusetts + 733,231 12 10 9 8 
Rhode Island 107 £32 1 1 1 1 
Connecticut 306,729 5 4 3 3 
Vermont ~ 291,656 4 4 3 3 
New York 2,408,909 40 34 30 26 
New Jersey - — 364,638 6 5 4 4 
Pennsylvania - 1,694,863 28 A 21 18 
Delaware . 76.275 1 1 t I 
Maryland - 403 626 6 5 5 4 
Virginia - 1,040,265 7 14 13 i 
North Carolina, 645,999 19 9 8 7 
South Carolina, 460,272 7 6 5 5 
Georgia - 577,853 9 8 rà 6 
Alabama + 488.527 8 6 6 5 
Mississippi + - 27,020 4 4 3 3 
Louisiana - 267,734 4 3 3 2 
Tennessee + 753,776 12 19 _ 3 8 
Kentucky 701,170 it 10 8 7 
Ohio > 1,312,529 25 2l 18 16 
Indiana . 682,998 H g 8 7 
illinois 474,749 7 6 5 5 
Missouri - 859,776 5 5 4 3 
Arkansas - 99.414 l 1 1 l 
Michigan > = 211,249 3 3 2 D 
Total members of House, 249 214 186 164 


Another argument which gentlemen have been in the habit of 
resorting daily to in this body, is the charge that the distribu. 
tion is to favor British st»ckjobbers, by enabling the States to 
pay their debt upon their foreign bonds. This argument must 
be predicated upon the hypothesis that the States will prove 
faithless to their engagements unless this bill becomesa law, and 
faithful if it shall pass; for if the States now intend to pay their 
debts in gond faith, which no one can doubt, whatever aid the 
may receive from the passage of this bill will inure exclusively 
to their own benefit, and not to the benefit of their creditors. If 
they do not so intend, would the small sum they would receive 
under this bill change a determination formed, by which they 
had resolved to appropriate the amount they have received to 
their own use, in violation of their solemn contracts, to their 
own dishonor? Will such a position be fora moment insisted 
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upon by any one? Ifnot, then the distribution will be for the 
benefit of the States, and not the British stockjobbers, as some 
contend. . 

I am aware that an objection to this measure is urged, thatit 
amounts to an assumption of the debts of the States, and there. 
fore it is an improvident measure, ‘This argument will only 
apply to States that are indebted, if at all; and as the other 
States received an equal proportion, in the ratio, it cannot apply 
specially to any.. That this measure stands upon itsiown me- 
rits, independently of the debts of the States, is conclusively 
proved by the fact that the bill of 1832, which passed beth 
Houses of Congress, preceded the debts of the States, and there- 
fore could have no connection with, or reference to them. But 
suppose that this measure shall come in aid of the States in the 
payment of their debts ard the maintenance oftheir public faith 
—suppose it should lighten the burdens of the people of the 
indebted States, and diminish the direct taxes they now have to 
pay to meet the interest of their debts—is that an object so. re- 
pugnant to the feelings of Senators that they will oppose the 
measure on that ground? Do Senators desire to see the people 
of the debtor States crushed to the earth? Or do they wish to 


see these States violate their engagements, and cover themselves . 


with dishonor? Can it be possible that such feelmes animate 


` the bosoms of high-minded and honorable men? Can a single 


State be disgraced without affecting her sisters, more or leas? 
‘Time was when there was not so much ‘repugnance to the idea 
of even a direct assumption of the debts of the States. ; 
The State debts of the Revolution were assumed directly by 

the General Government; and if some Senators will Jook to 
the amount assumed for their own States, and paid for their 
direct benefit, I am much mistaken if they do not find that it is 
too Jate to be horrified at the bare mention of the possibility 
that this bill may, by indirection, pay a part of the debts of the 
States, which they are bound to pay whether the bill becomes 
alaw ornot. {would especially refer the Senator from South 
Carolina, (Mr. CALHOUN,] wbo opposes this bill on that, among 
other grounds, as I understand, to the amount paid for his State. 
It maybe said that those were debts incurred by the States in 
the war of the Revolution, and that these were created in time 
of peace. Tothis it may be answered that these debtor States 
contributed to the last war more than any of the States did to 
the Revolutionary war; they had no other means of raising 
revenue than that of direct taxation, while the States of the 
Revolution levied their own imposts, and had the whole pro- 
ceeds of the salesof the public Jands within their limits, I 
am not pressing the argument in favor of assumption, but I’ 
am meeting the position which would deny to the debtor States 
the justice of the provisions of this bil], lest it might indirectly 
operate as an-assumption of a partof their debts, or, in other 
words, enable them to pay a part of their debis. I believe it 
to be due to the States that the distribution should be made; 
and it is certainly no objection to me that it will bea relief 
measure, to some extent, to the people of the debior States. 
The Goverment was formed for the benefit of the people; and 
it should be so administered as not to defeat the purposes of ite 
creation. While thismeasnre is just to the old States, it is 
liberal-to the new, and it ought to satisfy all. The table which 
I wil] now read to the Senate will give the data for all the cal. 
culations under the bill, 
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BITH Cona......1st SESS. 
otg.—The amountof ten per cent. asstated in this table, is 
n addition to the five per cent, to be received under the com- 


ts; but it may not be improper to remark that there are large 
antities of waste and worthles lands that can never besoldin 


its; and hence the disparity between them is not sogreat as 
t-would appear at first. blush. ie ei 
I will detain the Senate no longer on the part of the bill upon 
hich I have thought proper to comment. I would willingly 
ave been spared the necessity of these remarks, but I thought 
t-due to the Senate, as well as to others desirous of seeing the 
ight in which I viewed this important subject, that F should 
:Amplify the report which I had the honor of submitting to the 
nate, BO as to enable those who differ from me to examine the 
grounds upon which the matter is placed, so far as 1am con- 
cerned.. I will, however, read to’the Senate a statement show- 
ing the condition of the public lands, and the course of their 
„administration; which may be useful in the further considera- 
tion of the subject.* [See next column.) 
__ A single word on the other part of the bil', which contains the 
prospective pre-emption priaciple, and I have done. ‘That 
` measure is so generally understood, it has at this day so few 
+ opponents, that Ido not think it necessary to go into an argu- 
ment to sustain it. The present bill is well guarded; the bene- 
fits resulting from it will inure exclusively to the actual set- 
ler; and the other provisions wilt be found to be judicious and 
wise, The bill may require some amendments other than those 
recommended by the committee. Ifso, let them be made; after 
which, E trust and hope that the bill may become a law. Ifeel 
that this is che accepted time for it to receive the sanction of 
«this body; it has already passed the popular branch; the reve- 
le question can be satisfactorily arranged, as a bill is before us 
tosupply the deficit to be created by diverting this fund from 
he public treasury. These measures are loudly called for by 
the public voice. ` And from their operation in connection with 
the other great national measures that have already passed the 
Senate, 1 do not doubt thatthe nation will find relief from -her 
 temporaty embarrassments; with increased strength she will 
pursue her onward course to her destined greatness and power, 
while the people will prosper under our free institutions and 
glorious Constitution, 

It is urged that the land fund will be needed for national pur- 
poses; and the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Linn] following out 
the idea, has given notice of a motion to amend the bill by ap- 
propriating this fund to national defences. 1 know the sincerity 
of the Senator in making this proposition; and let me assure 
him I fully concur with him in the propriety of strengthening 
our national arm of defence, We only differ as to the funds out 
of which that preparation shall be made. `J contend for this dis- 
tributon as a necessary measure to enable the people to rise in 
their strength to the defence of the country. Let this fund be 
used for the relief of an embarrased and oppressed people, and 
supply its place by a levy ofimposts, as is now proposed, The 
duties will be paid, atone by those who choose to consume the 
foreign atticle,as I have already said, while the distribution 
will be felt by the humblest citizen in the Jand, who may never 
use an article upon which a duty islevied. Do this, and you 
rely upon it, whenever-the people are required to come up to 
the defence of the cduntry, you will find them there, not ar- 
rayed in parties, as we are, but as, one man. . For! trust the 
time never will come, when weshall refuse on party grounds, 
at the call of our country, to rally around her standard, and 
| bring to her support our united energiesin her just and honora. 
ble defence. Sir, the defences of the country will be provided 
for, whether this bill pass or not. But refuse to distribute it on 
ground that it may be needed, and, my word for it, the necessity 
will he created. 

‘Nhe Senator from Missouri, [Mr. BenTon,] the other day, de- 
clared, what every one knows to be true, that thére is a conti- 
nued drain from the West of the precious metals, and no natu- 
yalreturn. Ihave felt that state of the case existing for years, 
and I have complained of it on this floor without effect; but I 
now see a prospect of a ‘return, through this bill, of a portion 
of ths money that is drawn from us, and I call upon Western 
Senators to look at the matter in that light. ` 

Sir, we have been called upon, in a voice clear and audible, 
to give to the measures in which we have been and are still 
engaged at this extra session the forms oflaw. The people 
havacalled for them, and weas their agents are bound to carry 
them out. If they be wise and judicious, as we suppose, such 
willbe the decision of our common constituents; if, however, 
in this, they as well as ourselves should be mistaken, the error 
will be corrected by the experience of those affected by ourac- 
tion, and we shall be compelled to either conform our legisla- 
tion to that corrected public opinion, Oesurrender the seals and 
our places here to our political opponents. Let every Whig 
then come manfully up to the work, and take his share of the 
responsibility. There is no escape—no special pleading will 
avail. We must stand or fall upon the wisdom of our mea- 
sures, and their just and beneficial results upon the interests of 
the people, The recent revolution effected by public opi- 
nion—the condemnation of the last Administration and 
its Sub-Treasury hard .money measures, and the sig- 
nal overthrow of those in power,’ present a poriion of 
history entitled to our thoughtful contemplation. I advert-to 
this to admonish gentlemen notto rely for escape on the ab- 
gence ofa vote, or even a vote against any particular measute. 
We stand or fall upon our policy. If we stand, we all stand to- 
gether; if we fall, we must and should share the same fate. I 
élaim noexemption. I fully concur withthe great majority of 
the Whigs of the nation in the wisdom of our policy; but if they 
should prove otherwise, it is the duty as well as the right of 
the people to rectify any-errors into which we shall have fallen. 
The Government was formed for them, and it ought to be admi- 
nistered for their benefit. 

Before I take leave of this subject, the Senate will excuse 
me for recurring again to the portion assumed that the people 
are not represented under the last census. This is one of the 
grounds upon which our political opponents intend to go to the 
people and demand the repeal of the Bank charter, and it is 
possible that the same argument may be applied to this bill, 
should it pass and become a law. . Bir, let Senators beware of 
that sword—it ia not a two-edged one, cutting both ways—it 
cuts those alone who rely upon the popular will as manifested 
jn the elections of 1840, and who profess to rely upon a repre- 
sentation under the last census for the repeal of either the 
Bank law or of thie Distribution measure. Repeal! Ay, that is 
to be the Democratic watchword, say Senators, Contracts are 
nothing, public faith is nothing, vested rights are nothing. Re- 
peal, repeal, say gentlemen. 1 confess I utterly abhor the 
idea; it is nunification run mad; and let me tell gentlemen 


e States having apparently the greatest quantity within their | 
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they never will succeed in their unholy purposes until the 
people are lost to every sense of justice, and are prepared to 
deny the utility of our present form of Government; until esta- 
blished laws shall give place to open anarchy. Nay, more; 
such doctrines can never be sanctioned until the independence 


*By the report of the Secretary of the Treasury of the 10th of 
July, 1841, it appears that the quantity of the public lands 
that have been sold is -~ < - _' + 86,708,724 acres. 

That the amount of purchase money received : 
i : < -= 121,113,435 dolls. 


._is - a - - . 
That the Indian title has been extinguished to 323,083,643 acres, 


That the Indian title remains to be extinguish- 
edto - - -~ z 7 - 735,915,699 do 
That there is now subject to private entry, - 118,173,441 do 
That the quantity in the States and Territo- 
ries not yet offered at public sale, and not 
subject to private entry, is - - 
That the quantity of unsurveyed lands to 
which the Indian title has been extinguished 


' 


‘103,416,863 do 


Js ae Bt ies ba z 

That the entire quantity of unsurveyed pub- 
liclandsis = - - . - 

That the quantity of public lands granted.to 
the Indian tribes that have removed beyond 
the Mississippiis  - - ` - 

That the quantity of public lands granted to 
the States and Territories, exclusive of sec- 
tion 16,is > - - `- + = 3,826,836 do 

That the quantity of public lands to which 
the Indian inle has been extinguished, but 
which are not attached to any land district, ` 
is > : - - - - 10,947,087 do. 

That there Save been five land offices discon- 
tinued in consequence of the quantity of 
lands being reduced in the districts below - 100,000 do 


Statement showing the quantity of public land which has 
“been sei apart jor the Indian tribes, designating the name 
of the tribe,and the quantity of land set apart for euch 
tribe. 


95,953,196 do 
831,868,895 do 


67,258,942 do 


Quantity of 


Name of Tribe. |land set ap’t Remarks. 

for each tribe 
Ac’s 100ths: $ . 

Choctaws + 15,000,000 |Feesimple to inure to them as 
long as they and their descend- 
ants shall exist as a nation, 
and live on it. Treaty of Bep- 
tember, 1830. Tobe conveyed. 

Creeks and Se- |13,140,000 [Same tile. Treaty of February, 

mitioles. 1833. Patent to issue. 

Cherokees - 


14,374,185 14|Patent, per treaty of December, 
1835, and treaty of February, 
1833. 
5,000,000 [Tobe heldasother landsare held 
which have lately been assign- 
ed to emigrating Indians. Trea- 

ty of September, 1833. 


Chippewas, Ot- 
towas, and Pot- 
tawatamies. 


Senecas from 67,000 ;Fee simple as long as they shall 
Sandusky, O. è existas a nation, and remain 
on the same. Treaty of Fe- 
a ~ 4: bruary, t831. Patent to issue, 
Sen’cas &Shaw- 60,000 [Same. Treaty of July, 1831, 
nees, (mixed - Patent to issue, 
band,) from s 
Lewistown, O. n 
Shawnees - | 1,700,000 [“United States agree to give,” &c. 
Treaty of November, 1825; of 
which 100,000 acres <o be 
e granted by patent, in fee sim- 
ple, as loug as they and their 
heirs shall exist as a nation, 
and remain upon ihe same, to 
the Shawnees at Wapaghko. 
netta and Hog creek, in Ohio. 
Treaty of August, 1831. 
Oittowas of Ohio 74,009 |ffeld by same title as above, 
100,000 acres. Treaty of Au- 
gust, 1831. Patents to issue. 
Kaskaskias and 96,000 |Fes simple as long as they exist 
Peorias. “as a nation, and live on it. 
Treaty of Ociober, 1832. 
Kickapoos - 768,000 Same title as above. Treaty of 
October, 1832. 
Piankeshawe & 160,090 iFortheir permament residence. 
Weas. Treaty of October, 1832. 
Quapaws . 96,000 To be conveyed by patent tothem 


and their descendants, as long 
as they shall exist as a nation 
or continue lo reside thereon. 
Treaty of May, 1833. 


Delawares 1,759,361 77\Treaty of October, 1818, andsup- 
plement of September, 1829. 
‘Shall be conveyed and for- 
ever secured by the United 
| States,” and peaceable posses- 
sion guarantied forever. 
Miamies 506,000 =| Treaty of November, 1840. As- 
signed for their occupancy. i 
New York In {1,824,000 (Treaty of 15th January, 1833, 
dians. and amendments by the Se- 
| nate. ‘fo hold in fee simple, 
| į dy patent. 
owas, Sacsan} 256,000 jAssigned to them for a perma- 
Foxes. nnt home. “Freaty of 17th 


September, 1836. 
909,565 62/To be conveyed by patent. Trea. 
ty of February, 1837. 
1,500,000 ‘| Treaties of September, 1832, and 
November, 1887. “To be held 
as other Indian lands are held.” 
Reserved out of cession “as long 
as they may choose to occupy 


Pottawatainies 
of Indiana. 
Winnebagoes - 


Osages + | 7,564,800 


the same,” by treaty of June, | 


1825. 
Same as above, by treaty of 


Kanzas - | 2,510,080 
June, 1825, 


Total, acres - '67,358,942 53 
Orrics inpian AFFAIRS, JULY 9, 1841. 


GLOBE: 


of the Judiciary shall lie prostrate at the feet of a tyrannical 
and corrupt party, nor until liberty shall he an upmeaning . 
sound. At which period, should-it ever arrive, whic 
forbid— - 


“Faith shall fly, and piety in ezile mourn, ` $ 
And justice, here oppressed, to Heaven return.” 
REMARKS OF MR. J. A. PEARCE, 
E OF MARYLAND. © | z 
In the House of Representatives, August 1, 141—On the bilt 
to repeal the Sub- Treasury, and In reply to Mr.J, THOMPSON 
MASON. i ; Papert 
| Mr. PEARCE said that he was not in the. city. on Tuesday | 
last, when his colleague {Mr - Mason] addressed: the : House 
upon the subject of the Fiscal Bank. But he saw by the tepon 
of his colleague’s remarks in the Intelligencer that he bad has 
zarded the assertion that on this subject Maryland was misre- 
presented here by a portion of her delegation; and he learned 
that his colleague had particularly mentioned him. . Mr. P.. 
said he should not plead to the jurisdiction, though he certainly 
had been surprised to find that there was any thing peculiar in ` 
the position of his colleague here which authorized him-\to 
assume a sort of censorship over the other-members: from his 
State. He was not aware of any relation between Mr. Mason 
and his (Mr. Pusrce’s) constituents which entitled him to pro- . 
nounce for them the condemnation of their Representative. I 
had supposed (said Mr. P.) that my colleague and myself were 
equals on this floor; that we represented distinct and. indepen- 
dent constituencies; that each of us was capable of knowing, 
was presumed to know, and did, in fact, best know for himself, 
what were the wishes of his constituents, what his obligations 
to them generally, and on this particular subject, requited of 
him. Inal this it seems that I wasis error. My colleague 
has not only the happiness of possessing the confidence of hia 
own constituents, but the ‘advantage of a ‘more intimate ac- 
quaintance with the opinions and wishes of other districts than, 
their immediate Representatives. It is, therefore, with great 
diffidence that I venture to do what he bids me not—to “come 
between the dragons and his wrath.” 1am not charged, sir, 
with the expression of any sentiments at home other than those , 
which I avow here, or with the concealment of my ‘opinions, 
But my colleague says that I was not elected to Congress in 
1839, when this subject was the only question before the nation, 
and he takes this to be conclusive evidence not only that the. 
people of my district then were, but that they still are, in favor | 
of the Sub-Treasury plan. Of that election I will content my. 
self with saying that the Sub-Treasury question was not the only. 
one which. influenced the suffrages of the people, and that duž- 
inga considerable part ofthe canvass I was confined to my bed 
by severe sickness. But ifan election is to be considered the 
evidence of public sentiment, the latest must surely be the best, 
particularly when time has been afforded for the trial of the 
measure which is said to be the test. Now, sir, at the late elec: 
tion I had no opponent atali. Yet there are, among the Oppo- 
sition in my district, many gentlemen of honorable ambition, who 
possess ample political intelligence and rhetorical ability, My 
colleague’s party, therefore, liad all the sinews of war—the men 
and the measures, the cause and the champions. There was a 
question pending which they considered vital not only to the wel- 
fare, but even to the liberties of the country; for so far have they 
gone in their zealous exaggeration of the merits ofthe Sub-Trea- 
gury. Iwas known to be hostile to the measure. My col- 
league says the majority in the district were decidedly for its 
and yet they surrendered the electionto me without a struggle. 
They abandoned this vital question without even beginning 
the contest. They gave up a victory which, according to him, 
they only wanted the will to achieve. They did not even en» 
camp upon the battle ground. I saw not the sheen of their ars 
mor, nor the white gleaming of their tents, They did not even 
shut themselves in some stronghold, hang out their banner on 
the ontward wall, and defy me to theseige; but they surrender- 
ed their citadel, Sub-Treasury and all, without waiting for my 
summons to surrencer. I could not say, with Cæsar, vent, 
vidi, vici, because, though I came and looked, T saw no onein | 
arms—nobody to conquer. Now, sir, would you suppose from 
all this that. I came here representing a minority of the district; 
or would you not rather say that the party had shrunk from 
the contest in conscious weakness? i 
[Mr. Mason here said that his party had not shrunk from 
the contest. are 
nee I at that my colleague is mistaken, and that his patty 
did shrink from the contest. Itis true that a portion of the dis- 
trict did nominateas my opponent the gentleman who preceded 
me here. and who is favorably known to many of the members 
of the House. That gentleman declined the canvass; and, 
among other things, in a card which he published at the time, 
he said that he had consulted many of his political friends, 
and that they had unanimously advised him to decline the ng- 
mination, because his being a candidate would not only be of 10 
service to the party, but be absolutely detrimental to it.. I 
mention this not as evidence of timidity on the -part of the no- 
minee, but toshow that his party apprehended a certain dee 
feat. But my colleague says they feared General Harrison’s 
popularity. Why, sir, General Harrison was dead and gone 
before my nomination; and how could they fear the popularity 
of him who had so often been stigmatized and denounced by 
the party press; by their political declaimers every where, and 
even from this House, asa black cockade Federalist when 
Federalism was in power, and a flaming Democrat when power 
changed hands; as a seller of white men into slavery, an Abo- 
litionist, a miserable imbecile drivelier, a cagedshow, a skulk- 
ing coward, a petticoat general, who had neither vigor of 
mind nor competence of knowledge; whose ignorance led his 
troops into danger which he had not the courage to share; 
who had so. little sense of honor as to claim and wear the lau- 
rels which another had won, and so little patriotism as to do- 
sert the service of his country at the momeut of that country’s 
eed? 
ater these charges true or false? Jf they were true, how 
odious and abominable must have been Mr. Van Buren’s miea- 
sures that all these iniquities of General Harrison skpuld be 
lichter in the scale. . If false, how weak the cause which re: 
tired tobe be aided and fpropped up by calumnies such as 
these! Sir, the verdict of the people has settled these questions, 
and the illustrious man, who was the theme of so much abuse 
before death, has left a reputation far benevolence and honor,’ 
and courage and patriotism, which is unsullied by a single stain, 
and which history will forever preserve in the same re 
with his eminent public services. 
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colleague is reported to hava said, “that at thé late elec- 
tion, and ‘during the contest, not one word had been said about 

» the, Sub-Tieasury, or the cardinal principle involved in it, 
which was a separation of the Government from banks,’ and 
that “the main principle of the measure had, in no single in- 
stance, been assailed during the last Presidential canvass.’ To 
this assertion I must be allowed, in all good humor, to oppose a 
positive and peremptory. contradiction. - Sir, my colleague ven- 
tured to make some predictions about ths Presidential election 
which were not verified by. the result. Ido not mean to charge 
him with a want of sincerity, but I think I can show that, as he 
‘was a false prophet, so'a'so is he a bad historian, and that I can 
convinceeven him thatyhe is as much mistaken after the fact 
ashe: was before the fact. The Sub-Treasury- was discussed 
more, L.think, than any other single topic during the Presiden- 
tia) .contest—at all events in Maryland, I: was the theme of 
many orators at the National Convention in Baltimore on. the 
4th of May, 1840. It furnished mottoes and devices for the nu- 
meérous flags and banners carried in the procession on that occa- 

. sion, and in the numerous processions between that period and 
the election. Every one recollects the banner whose device re- 
presented Mr. Van Buren as crushed to the earth by a Sub- 
Treasury screw, while he exclaimed, “this is a pressure which 
no-honest man ought to regret.” 
in my own district, in Juiy, 1840, a convention was held in 
Easton, where several thousand people were addressed by seve- 
ral:gentlemen, some of whom are now on this flaor—by the gen- 
tleman trom Georgia, {Mr. Kr1ne,] by my colleague from Balti- 
more, {Mr. KennEpy,] and by others, who divided the subjects 
of discussion among them. I recollect that a gentleman from 
Kentucky, not now in the House, [Mr. Graves.] spoke to the 
people from 7 o'clock till 10 in the evening, and that he con- 
fined himself exclusively to the subject of the Sub-Treasury, 
which he examined in every one of its known phases, He dis- 
cussed its principles, cardinal. and subordinate—its operations 
upon'credit, currency, and commerce. Of course he did not 
axamine the scheme which my colleague now, I believe for the 
firet time, suggests, of giving the appointment of the Sub- 
Treasurers, once in every four years, to the Presidential elec- 
tors. He took it in the shape in which it had passed Congress 
and received the President's sanction; which sanction, 1 venture 
to think, it never would have obtained if one of its cardinal 
principles had been to divest Mr. Van Buren of so much of his 

’ patronage, During the Presidential canvass the Sub-Treasuty 
question was discussed in the heart of my co!league’s own dis- 
trict, in the city of Frederick—among others, by the gentleman 
from Indiana, [Mr. Prosrit,) who examined itin all its princi- 
ples and details, and dissected and developed every part and 
parcel ofit. My colleague before me, [Mr. Jounson,] who was 
always in the field, laboring in the cause of the people. made, 
perhaps, forty speeches on the subject, These are oni y afew 
of the many instances which J con!d name in reply to my col- 
Jeague’s challenge. 

. _ I wasa member of the Congress in which Mr. Yan Buren 
first pressed his Sub-Treasury plan. So was my colleague 
from Baltimore, (Mr. Kennepy,] who, during that term, de- 
livered in this House a very able speech against the measure, 
and who, even as late as May last, just before his election, 
ina publication addressed to the people, deciared his con- 
tinued hostility toit, and invoked their suffrages on that very 

. account, Both of us had recorded our votes against it more 
than.once; and I had repeatedly argued it before the.people of 
my district, . 

; fit was not discussed in my colleague’s [Mr. Mason’s] 
district during the late canvass for Congress, I apprehend 
that it was his own fault, for, though he is very able to de. 
fend his opinions, I have been informed that it was not his po- 
licy to meet his opponent in the: discussions to which-he was 
invited. ate 

{Here Mr. Mason saidhe had met Mr. Bynch two or three 
times, and that the canvass was avery short one. ] 
You will recollect, gir, that it was not until several months 
< after the nomination of General Harrison that the Sub-Treasury 
finally passed'both Houses of Congress. Thrice had it been 
rejected: “by the Representatives of the people, and it was not 
until this House had been organized by the violation of the 
most sacred rights of a sovereign Siate and of the universally 
recognised forms of legislative organization that it was im- 
osed upon the people by a small and spurious majority, 
uring the very height of the Presidentis! canvass this mea- 
sure was under discussion in Congress. The debate was pro- 
tracted through thirty days of the ‘session, and was disun- 
guished for the ardor and ability of the Opposition to the mra- 
sare. Itreceived the signature of Mr. Van Buren on the 4th 
of July, 1840, and was therefore heralded to the people as a 
second Declaration of Independence, All this was during the 
Presidential canvass, in the course of which, both General 
Harrison and Mr. Tyler announced their determined opposi- 
tion to it, How-then can it be said that this was abandoned as a 
test qustion, unless it be admitted that it was abandoned by the 
party which passed it? How can it besupposed that it did not 
aterially infiuence the result of the elections, when every one 
Knows that the currency question has. mainly divided parties in 
this country for the last ten years, and that the abnses of the 
banking system and. the empirical experiments of the two last 
Administrations have only riveted the continued interest of the 

- people to the subject? To suppose otherwise would be to think 
the people ignorant of their own welfare, and regardless of the 
subjects most important to their interesis.. I admit that the 
friends of Mr. Van Buren made up otherand minor issues; bat 
this only shows their anxiety to strengthen themselves, and 
their unwillingness to risk the result upon the great questions 
of currency and fisance. 


I am not surprised that my colleague should consider the 
arguments employed against the Sub-Treasury mere t ema. 
gegue’s slang,” which did not touch the “cardinal priaciple”? 
ofthe measure. But thatis only matter of opinion. I think 
that the people are not such abstractionista as to consider a 
principle by itself, and without reference to its effects, its con- 
sequences, To ascertain the practical value of this principle 
of divorce of the Government from the banks, they raced it 
through its operations, They had before witnessed the effects 
of one divorce—the separation of the Federal Government from 
the bank of their own creation, and the establishnient of an un. 
héppy financial polygamy instead of this. legitimate alliance, 
which only produced disaster to the currency and commerce of 
een When Gen. Jackson had destroyed his hated 
monster, the Bank of the United States, Mr. Van Buren swore 
‘uncompromising hostility to it; and when the pet-bank system 
dissolved in its own weakness in 1837, nothing was left for the 
party then in power but to adopt an expedient which so Jate as 
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1935 they had utterly repudiated. So the Sub-Treasury echeme 
was not original with Mr. Van Buren. It was first introduced 
into the House of Representatives in 1835 by Mr. Gordon of 
Virginia, who submitted it as an amendment to the biil regular- 
ing the deposites of the Uni ed States in ceriain loca! banks. 
This amendment proposed ‘that the ccllectors of the public re- 
venue, where the amounts were small, should be the agents of 
the Treasury to keep and disburse the same; that at plaees 
where the amount collected should be large, “receivers” should 
be appointed “to be agents ef the Treasury” to keep and dis- 
burse the public moneys—that they should be paid an annual 
compensation for their services; and that the public revenue 
should be paid in the current coin ‘of the United States. Here, 
sir, was the first legislative attempt, so far as 1am_ informed, 
to separate the Government from the banks, by refusing their 
agency and discrediting their noies. E 

What favor did this “cardinal principle” meet with at the 


| hands of the Treasury lords and exchequer chancellors of that 


day? In his report onthe present system of keeping and dis- 
bursing the public money made at the same session of Con- 
gress, Mr. Woodbury anticipated this plan, and gave his views 
upon it. . He conceded that it would be practicable, but did net 
recommend it, because, though a “cardinal principle” now, he 
then thonght that it would render our system “less responsible, 
safe, convenient, and economical.” : 

Inthe House it received its death-blow from the leader of 
the Van Buren party, Mr. Polk, whois wow (quantum muta- 
tus ab illo) theSub Treasury candidate for the office of Gover- 
nor of Tennessee. It is true that he did not argue it very ela- 
borately, but seemed to treat it with contemptuous noncha- 
lance. as the slight and flimsy project ofan abstractionist, and 
deserving, therefore, no very serious notice. Nevertheless, in 
his speech on the Deposite bill, Mr. Poik not only endorsed Mr. 
Woodbury’s doctrine, but gave additional reasons. why this 
cardinal principle should not be adopted. He thoughta cor- 
poration ‘safer than an individual agent, however responsible 
he may be, because st Consists of an association of individuals, 
who have thrown together their aggregated wealth, and who 
are bound in their corporate character, to the extent of their 
whole capital stock, forthe deposite.” He said that “collate- 
ral security might be required of the banks, thus increasing the 
safety of thedeposite, while it might well be questioned whether 
the heaviest security an individual could give could make the 
deposites safe at the point of large ccllection.”? “That several 
millions might be in the hands of a receiverat one time; and 
if he were corrupt, or engaged in trade or speculation, and met 
witha reverse of fortune, the loss sustained by Government 
would be inevitable.” Jie instanced the tea cases, in which 
the Government lost a million or more a few years before, and 
concluded thatthe pet-bank system was to be preferted to pub- 
lic receivers, upon the ground of safety to the public. 

This was his first objection to the divorce principle. His 
second was, that banks possessed “an increased facility over 
individual collectors or receivers, in making transfers of 
public money to distant points of disbursement without charge 
to the public; and he pronounced this to be “a service which 
individuals, to the extent.of our large revenues, could not 
perform.” 


The ‘cardinal principle” wag still more directly attacked by 


his third objection, viz: that it would abstract money from trade 
and circulation, and injuriously affect the valie of every article 
of merchandise and propery Mr. Polk said that, as the 
amount of revenue and expenditures fluctuated, “there wil] be 
at-some times.a considerable surplus in the Treasury, which, 
though it maybe temporary, if it be withdrawn from circula- 
tion; and placed in the strong box of a receiver, the'amount of 
circulation will be injuriously disturbed by hoarding the de- 
posite, by which the value of every article of merchandise and 
property would be affected.” That it-would be very inconve- 
nient to abstract from tradeand circulation the excess of rove- 
nue not wanted for immediate disbursement. Whilst on de- 
posite in bank, “the bank may use it, keeping itself at the 
time ready to pay when demanded, and it is fat withdrawn 
from the general circulation, as so much money hearded and 
withdrawn from the use of the community.” “Buc “if in the 
hands of receivers, they must hoard it by keeping i: locked up 
in a strong box, or usett at their own risk in private specula- 
tion or trade; or they must, for their own security and ‘heir 
own responsibility, } lace it at laston deposite in barks, for safe- 
keeping, until they are called on by the Government for it ” 

Mr. Polk further said: “Tne temporary use of money on de- 
posite ina bank constitutes the only compensation which the 
bank receives for the risk of keeping it and for the services it 
performs. If receivers be employed, they can perform no other 
service then to keep the money, and must be paid a compensa- 
tion fromihe Treasury.” 

As to the specie clause, requiring the revenue to be paid in 
current coin, that was,ina word, pronounced to be unnecessary. 

Such, sir, were the arguments by which the Sub-Treasury 
was met, when it was presented to the friends of the then Ad- 
ministration by one of their opponents. I: scems to me that 
they apply directly to this impregnable “principle of divorce;” 
and, though they may be only the “slang of a demagogue,” I 
have often taken pleasure in crediting them to Mr. Polk, and re- 
peating them to the people with’all the weight of his authority. 

There is another and greater authority directly against this 
“principle of divorce? to which E have frequently resorted. 
In his message to Congress of December 6, 1886, General Jack- 
son says: “Fo retain it {the public money} in the Treasury., 
unemployed in any way, isimpracticable, Itis, besides, against 
the genius of our free institutions to lock in vaults the trea- 
sure of the nation.” 

Since that period,as the system has been developed, new 
facts have been adduced and additional arguments employed. 
The people have traced its “principle of divorce” through ali 
its operations upon commerce and the currency. They see 
that not only has it proved inefficient tor the purposes of the 
Treasury, since it does not and cannot promptly place the 
public money where itis wanted for disbursement, but that it 
is an abandonment by the Government of their duty to provide 
a uniform currency, without which none of the great interests 
of the country can flourish. They perceive that it does not 
even profess to supply aids to that commerce which the Ga- 
vernment has express power to regulate, and which cannot be 
prosperous while the internal exchanges remain liable to great 
fluctuations and derangement for the want of a uniform cur- 
rency. They see that in substance it looks to the credit of the 
Government as itesole end, and leaves unguarded all the great 
interests of the country, which might be protected and che- 
rished by a proper system of Government finance. 


My object, however, is not so much to debate the Sub-Trea- 
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sury plan as to examine the argument of my colleague. He 
announced in the outset that he would not present to the House 
those trite ideas which have generaliy been employed upon the 
subject of’a National Bank. He did not propose to illuminate 
us by the lamp of “experience, the light of other days’*—but 
by some new lights, I presume; of which I will only say gene. 
rally, that, whether they be blue lights, will-o’-the-wisps, or 
only a mirage of the desert, he will be equally certain to be led 
astray who shall undertake to follow them, 

My -colleague says there are inferencea to be drawn from 
features of the Constitution which would positively prohibit the 


- establishment of a National Bank; and that the most impor- 


tant of these features is that which forbids the creation of any 
monopoly in this country. Now, sir, I have read the Constitu- 
tion more than once, and if the word monopoly occurs in it 
from the alpha to the omega, or any clause prohibiting a mo- 
nopoly, they are not to be found in the common editions. The 
gentleman says that no-one can deny that a National Bank is a 
monopoly. Sir, at the peril of exposing myself to his philio. 
logical ciiticism, I must venture to make thisdenial. Political 
deciaimers are generalty loose-in their language, and to what. 
ever they desire to make odious they apply odious terms, with 
reference not to their accuracy and fitness, but only to their 
effect. y 
in the Intelligencer’s report he {Mr. Mason] ia made to aay 
that the bill which passed the House yesterday allowed seven 
per cent. to be charged on discounts, while the legal interest of 
the country wasoniy six per cent. thus confeiring a especial 
privilege on the Bank. This is a mistake; perhaps it may be 
the Reporter’s error. It is true that the dividends are limited 
to seven per cent. in order to prevent overtrading by the Bank. 
But how is this a special privilege conferred.on the institution, 
and making ita monopoly. Without this provision the Bank 
might have divided twenty percent. if it could have made so 
much; so that, in truth, the provision, instead of bestowing a 
privilege, isa restriction upon the Bank—an abridgement of 
what would otherwise have been a common and undoubted 
right, to make the most out of their money. My colleague says 
that it is a monopoly, because it confers upon a few exclusive 
privileges, and without any equivalent. Here, again, isa mis- 
take of fact; for the bill passed yesterday incorporates 
a Bank, as the fiscal agent of the Government, giving 
it no unusual corporate powers, and requiring in return 
for what it does give the performance of many useful ser- 
vices to the Government, in the safekeeping, transfer, and 
disbursement of the public revenue—for which services the 
Government must otherwise employ salaried agents. Exclu- 
sive privileges do not of themselves constitute a monopoly, 
in the strict sense of the word. A monopoly ia defined ty all 
good legal writers to be “a license or privilege allowed to any 
person or persons for the sole buying, selling, making, work- 
Ing, or using of any thing, by which others are restrained of 
any freedom or liberty that they had before, or hindered in 
their lawful trade.’* “Now, a charter may be so drawn as to 
grant a monopoly; but what is there In the charter of any Na» 


tional Bank, hitherto known or now proposed, which hinders 


any one in his lawful trade, or restrains any one of any free. 


; dom or liberty that he had before? Is it the power of discount 


ing?. Sir, any man who has money to discount another’s note, 
or buy his bill of exchange, may still do so without let or hin. 
drance from the National Bank: Is it the authority to receive 
deposites? Any man is at liberty to build his vaults, and fill 
them with the money of those who are willing to trust the 
morsel of mammon tohis keeping. Is it the power to issue 
notes? Why, sir, there is not, in the bill to incorporate the 
subscribers to the Fiscal Bank, any thing restrictive of this 
right; and every merchant in the country may still issue his 
shinplasters to all who choose to take them. Isit in the stipus 
lation to receive the notes of the bank in payment of the public 
revenue? This only enlarges the liberty of every debtor of the 
Government—it is a contract, the benefit of which inures, not 
to the bank only, but to every tax-payer in the country, who 
is released by i¢ from the necessity of paying the Goverument 
in gold and silver. 

is it a monopoly because itis provided that the public o8 
neys shall be deposited in the Bank and its branches, !0 16 
safely kept, transferred, and disbursed without charge to the 
Government? This is nothing more than the exercise by thé 
Government of en. individual right common to every one. 

Tans ‘er my colleague’s question, then, “Ifa Bank ts nota 
monopoly, what is it?” by saying that it isa corporation which 
has no privileges violating private right. Even in those States 
where private banking is regulated or restrained by statute, a 
bank charter cannot properly be called a monopoly, because 
the private right is restrained for wise municipal purposes, 
and by general iegislaiion; and a charter granted, though it 
may confir an exclusive privilege, takes away no right or 
freedom which any one had before. 

My colleague seems to have misapprehended the principle of 
the amendment introduced into the Sena‘e bill, The powerof 
Congress to establish a Bank asa national institution, and to 
place branches in the different States, is not yielded by that 
amendment, as I understand it. “Tt isa compr. mise, the effect 
of which isto deny to the Bank, assuch, the rightto extend its 
branches into the States which declare their dissent; but the 
power of Congress is expressiy asserted, I think, in the proviso, 
and without doubt it would be exerted upon a proper occa- 
sion. $ 

Neither is it to be supposed, because the city of Washington 
isto be the seat of the Bank, that it is only as the Jocal Legisla: 
ture of the District of Columbia that we claim the right to in 
corporate it. Those who think it expedient to establish a 
National Bank entertain no. such puerilities. They believe 
that-Congress legislates for the District, not by the authority 
derived from Maryland and Virginia, as my colleague says, but 
in virtue of that clause of the Constitution which gives them 
the right “to exercise exclusive legislation over such District ` 
net exreeding ten milee square, as may by cession of particular 
States and the acceptance of Congress becoine the seat of Go- 
vernment or the United States.” But my colleague maintains 
that the Legislature of Maryland has no power to incorporate 
banks, because the Constitution of the State does nut inexpress 
terms grant such power. - Now, I assert that the Legislature of 
the State is sbsolute and uncontrolled, except by the restric- 
tions and Jimitations presented by the bill of rights and. form 
of Government, and by the Constitution of the United States. 
Though the. Federal Government and that of Maryland rest 
upon the same basis, the will and the power. of the people, ; 
yet they differ in this—that the former is a Governmenvof | 
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granted powers only, while the Constitution of the State does 
pot attempt to define and limit all the cases and objects of 
legislative power. : 

The bil! of rights and the Constitution assert certain great 
piinciples of freedom, and restrict. the Legislature in particu- 
ar;named cases, but do not undertake to grant specific powers. 
Jn fact, the legislative powers pass under a general grant, 
and. there is nu specification except of restrictions. This is 
the doctrine established by our courts in decided cases, and 
recognised by eminent writers,t While, therefore, I admire 
: the courage which auacks a well-settled constitutional prin- 
” ciple, I must insist upon the fallacy of the argument, and 
maintain that the assent of the State would sufficiently autho- 
rize the Bank, as such, to establish a branch in the State of 
Maryland. - 

I have already shown that a Bank charter is nota mono- 
poly, because it is not part and parcel of a common right. It 
js, therefore, not contrary to that clause in the bili of rights of 
Maryland which prohibits monopolies, Neither isitin viola- 
tion, as my colleague says, of that part of the Constitution of 
the United States which inhibits the States from emitting bills 
of crèdit. 

At the adoption of the Constitution there were several State 
banks in existence, and if the prohibition was intended to reach 
these or similiar institutions, it would seem strange that so 
important a provision should not have been expressly made, 
instead of being left to uncertain construction. At that period 
the community had not suffered from banking corporations, 
and the evil which had so much afflicted the country was the 
issue by the States ofa paper currency, resting only on the faith 
of the States. For filly years the States exercised, without 
resistance, the power to grant bank charters; and, in addition to 
this, we have the affirmative decision of the Supreme Court, 
including Chief Justice Taney, whose eminent legal abilities 
my colleague cannot extol too highly. That court decided, in 
the case of Briscoe vs. the Bank of the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky, thatthe term bills of credit was used in the Constitution 
ina restricted and not ina liberal commercial sense, and they 
defined it to be “paper issued by a State on the faith of the 
State, and designed to circulate ag money.” 

Such bills of credit a State cannot emit; but, say the court, 
“a Siate may grant acts of incorporation for the attainment of 
those objecia which are essential to the interests of society. 
This power is incident to sovereignty, and there is no limita- 
tion in the Federal Constitution on its exercise by the States in 
reapectto the incorporation of banks.” Even Jude Story, who 
dissented from the decision of the court in other. particulars, 
mays, in the same case, “the States may create banks, as well ag 
Other corporations, upon private capital; and, so far as this 
prohibidenis concerned, they may righttully issue bank bills 
or notes as currency, subject always to the control of Congress, 
whose powers extend to the entire regniation of the currency 
of the country.” 5 

Mr. Madison has given his opinion to the same effect in his 
‘letter to Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, of the2d February, 1831.4 

The chief object of a corporation is to give individuality to 
abody of men. It converts what would otherwise be a part- 
nership, fluctuating and liable to be broken up by the with- 
drawal or death of a member, into an artificial being, whose ex- 
istence is either perpetuated or preserved during the period as- 
_ signed toit by charter.. Itassociates, as one hody, individuals 

who may not even know each other, and who would not other- 
- wise throw together their aggregate means for any purpose of 
trade or commerce, because they could not and would not incur 
the various hazards, difficulties, and embarrassments, incident 
to a numerous partnership, perpetually changing andconstantly 
involved in perplexing intricacies by the descent and subdivi- 
sion of their property, the failure of individval members, and 
tha frequent necessity of conveyance for the purpose of trans- 
mitting their property. , 

In the case of banking corporations, chartered by the States, 
the power is exercised, notas my colleague supposes, in order to 
regulate the currency, hut to furaish aid to commerce, to foster 
the industry and enterprise of their citizens, and to bring into 
active and useful employment that wealth which otherwise 
would be idle and unproductive—which, when it is hoarded, is 
‘ag valueless as the silver in the mine, and which is of-use to a 

State only when circulating through the chaanels of business. 

But my colleague objects to the 21st section of the bill incor. 
orating the Fiscal Bank, thatit extends the existence of the 

nk for twenty years, thus endeavoring to wrest from succeed- 
ing Congresses their power to legislate on the subject. It isde- 
nied that one Congress can binditssuccessors. Now, sir, while 
Tadmitthat, generally speaking, one legislature is competent to 
repeal an act which a preceding legislature had full authority to 
pass, and that one Congress cannot abridge the powers of a suc- 
ceeding Congress, I yet maintain that there are cases forming 
exceptions, if you please, to this general rule, where a Legisla- 
ture may bind its successors as fully and as legally as a man 
may bind his executors and administrators. 


The excepted cases are those of contracts. The general 
right of the legislative authority to enter into contracts I pre- 
sume will not be contested. Nor can it be denied that the Go- 
> vernment may contract by an act of the Legislature either with 
“an individual or a corporation, and that the rights acquired 
under such a contract with Government can no more bé di- 
vested by a subsequent act.than any other vested right. The 
bounty lands granted by law to the officers. and soldiers of our 
army. vest by anabsoluie right, The title is assacred as human 
sanction can make it, andthis though the Congress may have 
been ever so indiscreet and prodigal in the bestowal of 
their bounty..This is because a grant contains an im- 
plied contract’ not to resume what is granted, and because 
contracts, by the fundamental principles of our Government, 
are held to be inviolable. Whenever a law is in its naturea 
contract, and rights become vested under it, such law Is not re- 
pealable, or at least it cannot be-annulled by repeal. The 
‘effect of it cannot bo destroyed—the rights acquired under it 
cannot be divested. “The past cannot be recalled by the 
most absolute power.’ ‘There is.no doubt that, in ordinary 
cages, a State may modify or even repeal a charter before it 
‘is accepted by the corporators, bat when aecepted, the fegis- 
lative power over it isat an end. Tt is now a grant which 
the faith of the State is pledged not to impair. The fran- 
chises which it confers—the rights which it gives to acquire 
property—te deal in the manner pointed out in the charier— 
become property, and can no more be divested than a land- 
tide. The purposes of the Legislature in making such grants 
do not and cannot invalidate the title of the corporators. They 
do not hold their franchises at the willof the Covernment; and 
though they may forfeit the corporate rights in the manner 
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to the legislative authority precisely as all other rights are. 
These points are all well established by high authorities.§ Nor 
can they be denied, without denying to a State all power to 
make contracts and grant charters, which, for the purpose of 
the present argument, is not questioned, and the unconstitution- 
ality of which power, when it has been exercised, can only be. 
determined by the judicial tribunais. In respect to public cór- 
porations, which exist only for public and political purposes, it 


is admitted that the legislative authority may modify, restrain, ` 


or even repeal them—taking care, however, 10 secure the pro- 
perty heid by such corporations to those by whom, or for whom, 
it was purchased or acquired. The public corporations are 
towns, cities, counties, &c. Butno banking corporation, com- 
posed in whole or in part of private persons, who invest their 
capital in the stock of such institution, can be considered a pub- 
lic corporation in this sense. Even if the Government take stock 
in such an institution, its sovereign character merges in that of 
a corporator, and the bank is strictly a private corporation, 
though intended to accomplish greatand beneficial public ends. 
For this, too, we have the high authority of the Supreme Court 
in the case of Dartmouth College, 4 Wheaton Reports. In ano- 
ther leading case in the Supreme Court, 9 Cranch 52, the court 
say that they “are standing upon the principles of natural jus- 
tice, upon the fundamental laws of free governments, and upon 
the spirit andJetter of the Constitution,” when they resist the 
doctrine of the legislative right to repeal the charters of private 
incorporations. 

Nor can it be said that the inviolability of contracts, including 
charters, rests only npon the restrictions imposed by the Con- 
stitution upon the States not to pasa Jaws impairing the obliga- 
tion of contracts. On the contrary, this restraint ‘has its origin 
in the nature of free Governments and the principles of natural 
justice, which apply equally to the Federal and the State autho. 
rities. For this we Have the authority of two of the most illus- 
trious names in our history. They were from the land of abstrac- 
tions, but ne abatractionists themselves. The one, more than 
any other man, was the author of the Constitution; the other its 
great expounder; and both aseminent in their public lives and 
services as they were pure and blameless jn their private cha: 
racters, I mean, sir,’ James Madison and John Marshall. “It 
may well be doubted,” says Judge Marshall, in the case in 6 
Cranch to which I have already referred, “whether the nature of 
society and of Government does not prescribe some limit to the 
legislative power; and, if any be prescribed, where can they be 
found, if Governmeut may divest property at will?” And Mr. 
Madison, in the 44ih number ofthe Federalist, where he is con- 
sidering that clause of the Constitution, says that laws impair- 
ing the obligation of contracts “are contrary to the first princi- 
ples of the social compact, and to every ‘principle of sound 
legislation. They are prohibited by the spirit and scone of 
those fundamental charters, (our Sate Constitutions.) Addi- 
tional fences against these dangers ought. not to be omitted, 
Very properly, therefore, have the convention added the consti- 
tutional bulwark in favar of personal security and privates ights; 
and Jam much deceived if, in so doing, they have not as faith- 
fully consulted the genuine sentiments as the undoubted inte- 
rests of their constituents.” So that the sanctity of contracts 
and of private rights was well recognised at the adoption of our 
Constitution, and it was only to make assurance doubly sure 
that the constitutional provision, which, in fact, was only decla- 
ratory, was made to assume the form of a prohibition. ‘Sir, the 
reason of the thing equally applies to the Fedrral Government, 
It wonld be equally contrary to the spirit and scope of our free 
institutions, equally violative of the first principles of natural 
justice, equally a stain upon the honor of the country, for Con» 
gress to deny the obligation of their contract by repealing the 
charter which has just passed this House. Sit, I have no fears 
of this repeal, the cry of which comes like a how! upon the 
wind; because T believe the peaple of this country to havea deep- 
rooted attachment to the fundamental principles of their free 
and happy Constitution, and because I feel sure that they never 
will disgrace the national character by a breach of public faith 
so palpable, and an example so pernicious to the security of all 
private rights. - 


As to the idea that the charter might be repealed under the 
authority to take private property for public use, it is an evi- 
dent fallacy. Tangible property may be so taken in the pub. 
lic emergency, and for public use bona fide; but the intangible 
rights of a corporation could only be resumed by Government 
for their destruction, and not that the public might use them, 
This pretext could not justify the legislative “interference, 
and “it may well be questioned whether the act of transfer- 
ring the property of an individual to the public ia within the 
nature of the legislative power.” So says Chief Justice Mar- 
shall. 

Ihave now, sir, accomplished my purpose, which was to 
examine the objectionable parta of my colleague’s argument, 
I will only say ofthe constitutionality and expediency of a 
National Bank, that I consider the one ag settled by reason 
and authority, and the other as demonstrated by repeated expe- 
rience. 


+ Har. and Johnson 246, McMahon's Maryland, p. 491. 
t See Niles’s Register, vol. 40, p. 56. 
$ Fletcher vs. Peck, 6 Cranch; 7 Cranch, 164; Canal ys. Raie 
read Company Rtory’s Commentaries on the Constitution, val. 
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SPEECH OF MR. FILLMORE, 


OF NEW YORK. 

Flouse of Representative, July 24, 1841--The Revenue bill 
having been read through in Committee of the Whole, and 
the first section being under consideration- 

Mr. FILLMORE arose and said, in substance, that he would 


- avail himself of that occasion to speak of the necessity and ob- 


ject of the bill. That what he had to say on the merits of the 
bill might as Well be said at that time as any other. Indeed, the 
principal provisions of the bill were embraced in the first sec- 
tion. Theother partsof it were merely intended to carry out 
in detail the principles there asserted, and prevent some frauds 
that were now practised upon the revenue; and he wauldex- 
plain those, if desired, when they came un for conaideration. . 
Ta the first place, he continued, I desire to solicit the undi- 
vided attention of the members of this House tothe facts and 6- 
guresto which I feel it my duty to call their attention. Ideem 
the subject under consideration of vast importance to the coun- 


known to the law, and by judicial decisions, they remainsubject : 
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try, and one that demands the sober deliberation of every mem- 
ber of this committee. It-isa business. matter—o! facts..and 
detaiis—and were I ever disposed to make a speech. for “Bun: 
com,” this is certainly not’ the time or the occasion whith’ 1 
should select for that object.. Thelittle that I haveto: say will 
be unadorned with the flowers of rhetoric, and confined directly 
to the subject under consideration, and addressed to those who 
hear me., : e Monet 

The first section of the bill declares in: substance that a’ duty: 
of 20 per cent. ad valorem shall’ be levied on all articles'‘im.~ 
ported which are now free, or which bear a less duty than that 
proposedin the bill, except certain articles which are left! at 
their present rates. of duty, and certain other excepted articles 
which aretoremain free. ‘Lhese duties are to be levied-and 
collected in the manner now provided .by law, with some slight 
modification as to teas. It will therefore be seen that the main 
object and scope of the bill is to raise revenue, and that ita. pro» 
visions are strictly within the terms.of the Compromise Act. 

. The chief questions, therefore, that present themselves for 
our consideration are— 

First. Will there be a deficit inthe revenue for the-cur 
rent four years under the laws as they now stand, and if so, 
what additional amount will be necessary to provide to meet the 
ordinary demands upon the Treasury? a A 

Secondly. Whatisthe best mode of supplying this deficit, 
and to whatextent will the bill under consideration do it; 
and is it necessary or expedient now to act upon this subject? 

I proceed, thea, in the first place, to consider the probable 
amount of deficit for the four yéars of the present Adminis. 
tration, and in doing this, Tshall take no notice of the loan of 
$12,000,000 that has been anthorized, but not yet made; to 
relieve the present urgent wants of the Treasury, because, if 
it is made, it is intended to. be repaid during the current four 
years, and ittherefore adds nothing to our means for the whole 
time, 

In judging for the future, we ‘must draw instruction from 
the experience of the past; and asour object now is to ascer- 
tait, if practicable, the probable demands upon the Trea 
sury, for the fourcutrent years, we will see what they have 
been for the four past years duringthe preceding Adminia 
tration. 

Before proceeding to this investigation, it is proper that 1 
should here observe that in the remarks which I may have ocr 
casion to submit in reference to the past Administration, no 
party allusions are intended. I shall speak of that Administra. 
tion freely as matter of history, without one opprebrious ept. 
thet or one unkind allusion. ‘The people have passed upon it, 
and Tam content with their verdict. It is also proper that I 
should say that, in stating amounts, I shall generally content 
myself with giving the round numbers. seldom poing “below 
thousands, as a multiplicity of figures in debate rather serves te 
confuse than enlighten. And I shall proceed slowly, that every 
member who desires may have time to takedown my estates 
ments, for I neither desire to deceive myself nor the members 
of this House; and if I have committed any error, ltt in fact 
or inference, no one will be more gratified’ than myselfto have 


‘it corrected. . 


What, then, have been the ordinary expenses of this Govern- 
ment for the past four years? I have before me House docu- 
ment No, 31 of this session, which, at page I8, containg’ a tablo 
headed as follows: ; . 

“Statement of the appropriations and expenditures each year, 
from 1829 to 1840 inclusive, for the civil list, foreign intercourse, 
and miscellaneous objects, for the military establishment, pen: 
sions, fortifications, internal improvements, Indian Department, 
and the naval establishment, exhibiting also the excess of appro. 
priations over expenditures” A So 

At page 25, the total of expenditures for these objects in each 
year is given, and I desire to call the attention of the committee 
to them for the past four years, ‘They are as follows: 


In 1887 . . +. $31,610,000 
In 1833 - 4 31,544,000 
In 1839s ` : . 26,443,000 
In 180 —- . ` ` 22,389,000 
Making atotal in four years®f 110,980,000 
Average foreach year . . $67,746,000 ` 


Thus showing, if the experience of the past is to be the gutde 
for the future, that our annual expenditures for the current four- 
years will be near twenty-eight millions of dollars. 


The next inquiry is, what amount of revenue we may reason 
ably expect for the current four years under existing laws, 
assuming, as I do for this purpose, that the bill for the distribu- 
tion among the States of the proceeds of the public lands will 
become a law. Our only source of revenue, it will be’ recol- 
lected, will then be from customs, We have no available debts 
due us worth mentioning, and no funds on band worth taking 
into the account, but over and above. the ordinary: current ex» 
penses of the Government, we owe several millions of Treasury 
notes, and there are large arrearages and unliquidated claims, 
which accrued unter the past Administration, many of which 
will doubtless have to be provided for during the present. Be. - 
sidea, liberal appropriations have been called for and made by 
this House during the present session for fortifications and for 
the navy, and to put the country ina proper: state of defence, 
But I pass by these for the present, and proceed at once to con. 
sider the probable amount of revenue that will come into the 
Treasury from customs under the laws as they now stand. In. 
order to determine this, ìt must be borne in mind that the com- 
promise act goes fully into effect on the first day of July next, 
and that, after that day, no article imported will pay a higher 
duty than 20 per cent. ad valorem; and it must also be borne in 
mind that there is a long list of articles that pay a duty and are, 
therefore, classed among dutiable articles; nevertheless, by ex 
isting laws, the duty is less than 20 per cent, oi 


But even if we should suppose that all goods imported that 
pay any duty paid one of 2} per cent, ad valorem, what would 
bethe probable amount of revenue derived from this source? 
Here again we must recur 10. the pasp to judge for the future; 
and, in determining this, I think it more safe and just to rety 
upon the average amount of imports for a series of yeara than 
to attempt to select for any one year, In document Ne, 2 of the 
House of Representatives for the present session, usually called 
the “Finance Report,” at page 20, may be founda table giving 
the whole amount of imports from 1834 to 1840, inclusi¢e, dis- 
tinguishing between, those “free of duty’? and those “paying 
duty,” and giving the average result for the whole seven years, 
The entire table reads aa fellows: oe 
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ET 


; imports from 1834 to 1840, 
Yearsending30} - .- -Value of imports. 
Beptember. 
i Freeofduty. | Paying duty... Total. 
miss -| 869,393,180 | 958,128,162 | $12,521,332 
1886 -| 77,910,493 | 71,955,249 | 149,895,742 
1836 _ = | 92,056,481 |. -97,923,554 | — 189,980,035 
1837 - 69,250,031 71,739,186 | 140,989,217 . 
1838 2. 60,860,005 | - 52,957,309 | 113,717,404 
1839+ ‘ 76,401,792 | 85,690,340.} 162092132 
140 °° 57,196,204 | 49,945,315 |. 107,141,519 
Agaregate value | $502,098,186 | $498,239,195 | 990,337,381 
Ayetage of 7 yrs.| _ $74,728,312 $69,748,457 | $141,476.769 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Register’s Office, June 2, 1841. 
eT. Le SMITH, Register. 


Iam the more disposed to rely upon the average result of 
thisetatement because the seven years embrace come of the 
Most prosperous and some of the most disastrous known to 
our commercial history in times of peace. It will be seen that 
the fluctuations in diferent years have been very great, rang- 
ing from $107,000,000 to near $190,000,000. But the average 
result shows that the whole amount of imports ‘paying duty” 
over and under 20 per cent. is only $69,748,000, being a little 
less than $70,€00,000; and when all these duties are reduced to 
20 per cent. as they will be on the first day of July next by the 
compromise act, then, even supposing all paid that duty, which 
all will not, the whole amonnt of gross revenue derived 
from this source would be $13,959,000, or less than fourteen 
Millions of dollars. P 

But even al} this, limited and ‘small as it is,is not available 
for the ordinary wants of the Treasury. That the committee 
may see the amount of drawbacks, deductions, bounties, and 

“expenses of collection, allof which ought te be taken into the 
account in determining the nett amount of revenue received 
into the Treasury, applicable to the ordinary expenditures of 
the Government, I beg leave to call their attention to a table, to 
be found in document No 31 of this House, of the presentses- 
sion, at page 29, This table reads as follows: 


y 


From this table 3t will be perceived that the average amount 
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of “actual duties” fər six years, from 1834 to 1839, inclusive, 


was. - - - - $23,176,000 
And the nett amount only - . 3 - 18,404,000 
Making a difference of - š : - $4,772,000 


. If the same difference should exist after the first day of July 
next, then from these facta the matter would stand thus: 
Gross amount of duties - - - - $13,950,000 


Deduct for drawbacka, expenses of collection, &c. 4,772, 
And it leaves for nett amount of duties ~ - 789,178,000 


But I do not conceive this to be precisely the mode of coming 
at the difference between the gross and nett amountof duties 
as reduced under the compromise act. It is true that the “ex- 
penses of collection” will remain the same, as the afficers em- 
ployed in the custom-house -are all salaried officers, whose 
compensation is not graduated atall by the amount of revenues 
collected. And at many ports where there are many officers, 
and where they are indispensably necessary—not to collect the 
revenue, but topreventsmuggling—the whole amount collected 
is not sufficient to pay the officers employed. The “bounties 
on pickied fish exported? and the “allowances to vessels em- 
ployed in the fisheries” being in nowise dependent on the 
amount of revenue received from duties, will also remain the 
same, but we may reasonably suppose as the amount of duties 
falls off under the compromise act, the amount of “duties re- 
funded” under the decisions of the courts, and the amount of 
“drawbacks” “on foreign merchandise exported,” “on domes- 
tic refined sugar exported,” and “on domestic distilled spirits 
exported,” will also fall off in something like the same propor- 
tion. But this cannot be in reference to the drawback on refined 
sugar and distilled spirits without some further legislation, for 
the drawback on those articles was graduated by the high rate 
of duty imposed upon them prior to the compromise act; but 
by the operations of that act the duty has been constantly di- 
minishing, while the drawback remains the same, so that it now 
operates by way of bounty on the manufacture of those articles, 
and as a consequence the manufacture has greatly increased, 
being, as appears from the table to. which I have referred, more 
than double in 1839 whatit wasin 1838, Butthis billis intended 
to remedy that evil, and to reducethe drawback tothe amount 
of the import duty. 


Trusting that the committee will pardon this digression, I re- 
turn again to the question I was considering—what sum should 
be deducted from the gross amount of duties, estimated under 
the compromise actat near $14,000,009, to ascertain the nett 
amount applicable te the ordinary expenses of the Government? 


Thad shown that the “expenses of collection” + $1,422,000 
“Bounty on pickled fish exported” ~ - 7.000 
Allowances to vessels employed in the fisheries -256,000 
Making inall - ` - n - - $1,685,000 
must remain the same. The remaining items are’ 
Duties refunded -~ ` ` - $571,000 
Drawbacks on exports - ` + 2,256,000 
Drawbacks on refined sugar - - . 148,000 
Drawbacks on distilled spirits, - . 9,000 
Making atotalof - - - - 3,084,000 
The annual average gross amount of du- 

ties at that time was < +. + 23,000,000 
Under the compromise act it will be 

about - het 7. + 14,000,008 

-A little Ipea thani two thirds, but it will be 
near enone h for my purpose tocallit two- 
thirds, 
Then one-third of $3.0%4,000 is $1,028,000; which, 

deucted from $3,084,000, leaves. - - + 2,056,000 
Which, added to the above, makes - - + $3,741,000- 


Then, according to this calculation, taking -the Jaw as it now 
stands, and judging of the future by the past, the account stands 
thus: 

Probable annual expenditure . - #27,697,000 
Gross amount of duties after July 1, . 

1842 - . -~ - * - $13,950,000 
Deduct for expenses of collection, 

drawbacks, &c. - . - 3,741,000 


Making your nett revenue per annum - - 10,269,000 


Andleavingan annual deficitof - . - $17,488,000 
And this, too, independent of the public debt created by the 
past Administration, and which ought tobe paid off during the 
resent. 
E The revenues will be more than this for the current year, as 
the avails of the public lands are to be paid into the Treasury 
until the first day of January next, and the reducing effect of 
the compromise act, of which I shall have occasion to speak 
more particularly hereafter, will not be so sensibly felt until 
the first day of January and the first day of July next. 

But it maybe asked if the amount of accruing revenues un- 
der existing laws are tobe so small, and the expenditures of 
the past Administration have been so great, how have they been 
enabled to meet the demands upon the Treasury? 

This is a very natural and fair inquiry, and I therefore anti- 
cipate it, with the view of answering it.” The truth is, that the 
past Administration had certain resources and means, which 
are either exhausted or upon which we can no longer rely, or 
to which. we do not desire to resort, from which it derived the 
means of making the expenditures to which I have alluded. 
And I desire to call the attention of the committee particularly 
to three particular and extraordinary sources of revenue which 
the past Administration enjoyed, and upon which we can no 
longer depend. 

The firstis the amount of money in the Treasury. on the Ist 
day of January, 1837, and the debts then due the Government 
which have been collected, and the money used, and the amount 
borrowed on Treasury notes and used up, which had a double 
effect, by increasing the means of the past Administration, and 
throwing an undue burden upon the present. The amount of 
these means in round numbers was £31,310,000; and that the 
committee may see a clear statement of them, I call their atten- 
tion to House Dac. No. 2 of the present session. being the “Fi- 
nance repart, at page 5, where they will find the following state- 
ment on this subject: _ à 


From the year 1816 to 1837, a period of twenty-one years, the 
revenues constantly exceeded the expenditures. The ave. 


rage annual surplus during that time was $11,464,206 97 
(see tables land 2.) making an aggregate excess of $249. 
748,764 27.. Within that time there was applied to the ex. 
tinction of the national debt $208,792,127 44, and there Wag, 
uuder the provisions of the act of the 23d of June, 1836, de: 
posited with the States $28 101,644 91, and there remained 
on the Ist of January, 1837, in the Treasury of the United 
Ktates, iacluding the fourth instalment due to the States, a 
. surplas of - ES - - - $17,109,473 95 
There were also outstanding debts due and fall- 
‘ing due to-the Treasury, arising from other 
sources than those of the ordinary revenue, 
and which were paid between the Ustof Janu- 
ary, 1837, and 4th of March, 1841, the amount 
of (see statement D) -~ - - 
There were also issued within that period, and 
outstanding on the 4th of March, 1841, Treasue 
ry notes to the amount of - ~ E 


9,124,747 00 


5,648,512 40 
Making the aggregate available means which 
were in the Treasury on the 1st of January, 
1837, and which came into it prior to the 4th 
of March, 1841, over and above the current re- ~ 
venues - . - . ` - 
From which deduct the amount (less the trust 
funds) remaining in the Treasury on the 4th of 


31,882,732 66 


March, 1841 - . 572,718 46 
And there appearsan excess of expenditure over 
the current revenue of - - . 


+ $31,310,014 20 


Tiere, then, is an amount of more than $31,000,000 received 
and expended by the past Administration from sources where 
we have little or nothing toexpect. They had in the Treasury, 
on the 1st of January, 1837, more than $17,000,000, all of which 
has been expended; and they only left on the 4th of March last, 
as appears by the above statement, the small sum of 572,000, a 
sum comparatively too trifling to be worth mentioning. 

But this is notall. We had then due us a large debt for the 
sale of our stock in the United States Bank, and of that they 
have collected and expended during the past Administration 
more than $9,000,000; and the little balance, if any, that is due 
is too trifling to be taken into the account. This is also gone, 
But even thisis not all; they borrowed more than $5,000,000 
on Treasury notes, and have expended the money, and left the 
debt to be paid by the present or some succeeding Administra- 
tion. We have nothing to expect from this source, unless wo 
are willing tego on and increase this public debt. For one, I 
am not; Trather prefer to provide the means to pay it off. 
Here, then, are $31,310,000 received by the past Administra- 
tion from sources from which we have nothing to expect; but 
in striking the balance between the two Administrations, and 
estimating the means that ought to be provided for the present 
to putit on a par with the last, we. ought to add this Treieuiy 
note debt to the aboye sum, which would make it 836,958,000; 
for, although we have charged it to their means above, yet it is 
to take so much from our ordinary means if we pay it; and I 
trust we shall.. ` 

This, then, sir, is one itern, and I now call the attention of 
the committee to another. I moan the avails of the public 
lands. As the bill that passed this House distributing them 


- among the States has not been rejected by the Senate, I feel 


bound to assume, and so must this House, in estimating for the 
waysand means to carry on the Government, that that bill will 
become a law, and will, after the 1st day of January next, re 
store the proceeds of these lands to the people of the several 
States, to whom they justly belong. And, in passing, I may be 
permitted to say, sir, that I voted for that bill, not asa financial 


: Measure, butas a matter of right to the States, and as a great 


conservative measure, rendered necessary by the course of 
events to preserve this great and rich patrimony .for the peo- 
ple to. whom it belongs, and to prevent its being squandered 
and gambled away by trading politicians and reckless dema- 
gogues. It was fast becoming a great corruption fund that It 
Was necessary to restore to its rightful owner, that it might be 
guarded from the corrupt temptations of avarice, and the still 
more baneful and dangerous iafluences of inordinate and time- 
serving ambition. I only regret that this could not have been 
done at a more auspicious mement for the public Treasury. 
But the object to be attained was, in my mind, far above any 
temporary inconvenience that might arise to the Treasury, 
and, therefore, I gave it a most cordiai support. 
During the four years of the past Administration, there was 

paid into the Treasury from the avails of the public lands, 

$20,226,000 

At page 3, document 2, the Secretary estimates the 

amount to be received from the public lands this 


year, from March 4th to January Ist, at 2,500,000 
which, deducted from the receipts of the preceding 
four years, leaves - - -~ $17,726,000 


being almost $18,000,000 more from this source than the pre- 
sent Administration can calculate upon, 


But this is not all. There is another source of revenue of 
vast importance, which was enjoyed by the past Administra: 
tion, which is about to be cut off under the operation of the 
compromise act. Inorder that I may explain this fully, it is 
necessary that I should go something into detail as respects the 
provisions of that act. Weall know that this act was passed 
on the 2d of March, 1833, being the final compromise between 
constitutional power on one side and nullification on the other. 
I do not propose to speak ofits merits, much less of the merits 
of the controversy out of which it grew; and! only intend now | 
to speak of its provisions so far as they affect the revenuearie- 
ing from duties, 

With the view of reducing all duties toa maximum of 20 per 
cent. ad valorem, this act provided that, on the lat day of Janu 
ary, 1834, one-tenth of the duties over 20 per cent. on all attis 
cles imported should be taken off, and on the Ist day of Janu! 
ary, 1836. another tenth, andon the Ist day January, 1638, an: 
other tenth, and on the ist day of January, 1840, another tenth, 
and on the lat day of January, 1642, three-tenths more, and on 
the lst day of July, 1842, the remaining three-tenths should be 
deducted; so that after that day no article imported should bear 
a higher duty than 20 per cent. ad valorem, It will thus be per- 
ceived that, under the operations of this act, four-tenthe of the 
duties above 20 per cent. have already heen deducted, and that 
three-tenths more will be deducted on the Ist day of January 
next, and the remaining three-tenths on the Ist day of July 
next, 


; July, i841. 
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‘In order to determine.how this affects the revenue, it is ne- 
cessary to ascertain how much these deductions take off from 


„the duties in imports.. By a reference to the table to which I 


have already called the attention of the committee, in House 
document No. 31, at page 29, in the sécond column of that table, 
it will be seen what the deduction hasbeen under this act from 
1834 to 1839 inclusive. And, if I have not made a mistake in 
my calculation, it will be seen that the average amount for 
every tenth, in each year, is $874,000. This, then, furnishes an 
easy rule by which to determine what was deducted during the 
past Administration, and what will be deducted during the pre- 
sent, andthe difference will he the amount which the past Ad- 
ministration received and expended, from a source from which 
the present can} eceive nothing, é ; 

In 1937, 2- 10ths were deducted, being twice $874,009, $1,748,000 


1838, 3-10ths do do three times do, — 2,622,000 
1839, 3-10ths .… do do do do` 2,622,000 
1840, 4-10th8 do do four times do 3,496,000 


Making a total of deduction during the past Adminis- 
trationof =: - > - . -~ $10,488,00 
Now Jet us see the amount of deductions by the same process 

for the current four years: 

Tn 1814, 1-10ths will be deducted, being four times 


$874,000 - 2 : : + $3,496,000 

In 1842, 7-10ihe for half.a year, being seven times 
“$437,000 . . - > . + 3,059,000 

In 1842, 10-10ths from July to January,being ten times 
437,000 . - ` g $ 4,370,000 

In 1843, 10-10ths for the whole year, being ten iiimnes 
874,000 - - . z . 8,740,000 
In 1844, the same in all respecis 8,740,000 
Making a total of . . ` $28,405,000 

From which take the amount during the past Admi- 
nistration - » - . - + 10,488,000 
Andit leaves - - - - $17,917,000 

The past Administration having received that 

amount more than can be received from customs, as 

the law now stands, by the present. 

Add to this the first sum above mentioned.minus the 
debt they left their successors : . + 31,810,000 

Amount which they receiyed from the public lands 

more than can be received by the present, as I have ` 

stated - . . ` - ` + 17,728,000 
Makinginall -. > . : $66,953,000 


Allof which has been received and expended during the past 
Administration; and that, too, from sources from which the pre- 
sent Administration has nothing to expect. This is equal to 
$16,738,000 for each year of that Adminstration. In other words, 
had they come into power with nv ssher means or resources than 
what the present Administration has—assuming that the land 
pill becomes a law—they would have left the Treasury empty, 
and incucred a national debt of $66,953,000. 


Comment upon this state of things is unnecessary. It is clear 
that the Administration cannot go on so: Something must be 
done to replenish an exhausted Treasury, and to maintain the 
good faith of the Government. I shall not assume to say what 
the amount of deficit in the Treasury will be; but the bare state- 
ment ofthe case shows that it must necessarily be very large. 
It calls loudly upon us for retrenchment and reform—not that 
retrenchment that is heard in strong professions before election, 
aud isnever heard of afterwards, but for thorough, practical 
retrenchment; by which every unnecessary office shall be abo- 
lished, and every salary thatis too high cut down, and a system 
of rigid economy and accountability in the expenditures of the 
public money adopted. Thope my friend from Virginia (Mr. 
Gimer] will, by the investigations of his select committee, show 
us how much money may be saved, Butall this is a work of 
time. Investigations must first be had, and then laws passed, 
before any of these retrenchments can he realized. In the 
mean tima our expenses are accruing, and we have no means 
of meeting them. We must look these things in the face— 
‘we must meet this crisis as best we can. No matter by whom 
the governmental machine has been perinitted to get out of re- 
pair and run down, it: is now in our charge, and we are bound 
to repair it, and set it in motion, On us, whether filends or 
foes to present Administration, rests this responsibility, and we 
cannot absolve ourselves from it, Our country’s honor is in- 
volved, and I have no apprehensions that my constituents will 
not cheerfully and promptly meet any additional demands 
which it may be necessary to make upon their means tosupply 
the wants of this Government when it 1s economically adminis 
tered; and when they. think it is not, they will turn out the un- 
faithful stewards, and put more trustworthy ones in their 
places. But they will pay the honest creditor of the Govern- 
ment, even though the steward may have proved unworthy of 
his trust. And I claim no more patriotism or magnanimity 
for my constituents in this matter than Jam willing to grant to 
those of every other member on this floor, 


But, before I pass from this subject, I beg Jeave to say, that, 
in making up our minds as to the amount of additional reve- 
nue that may be wanted to meet the probable demands upon 
the Treasury for the four current years, while we flatter our- 
selves with the retrenchment we may effect, not only in the few 
expengitures to which 1 have alluded, but possibly by putting 
an end to that most inglorious, unfortunate, and ruinous of all 
wars—I mean that with the Florida Indians—yet it must also 
be borne in mind that we have to provide for the debt incurred 
during the last four years, and that the practice has been for 
several years past to stave off all private claims without much 
regard to their merit, many of which are doubtless just, and 
should be paid, and that several of the States, particularly 
Maine, Georgia, Alabama, and Louisiana, have large claims ac- 
cruing under the past Administration, which, ifjust and legal, 


* must be paid, independent of the nameless and numberless 


unliquidated claims growing out of the Florida war and the re- 
moval.of the Indians, many of which are doubtless just and 
must be paid. I barely mention these among the numerous de- 
mands that may he made upon the Treasury of an extraordi- 
nary character during the current four years to show that we 
cannot estimate the probable amount. 5 

But the next question is, How is this deficit to. be supplied, 
whether you chal it $16,060,000 or $18,000,000 per year, or more 
or less? Tt isclear there must be a large deficit that must sup- 
plied from some source, and I know of but three -modes in 


which it can be done. Ist. You may borrow. 2d, You may 
lay a direct tax upon the property of the country. Or, ad. 
You may lay a duty upon goods now imported free, and upon 
those. bearing a less duly than 20 per cent.—equal to 20 per 
cent.—and in that way supply the wants of the Treasury te the 
extent of those means. 

Ishall enter into no argument to show that we ought not to 
depend on borrowing to supply the ordinary wants of the Trea- 
suty. We have tried that, more or less, for the last four years, 
and have finally funded the debt with a view of paying it off 


during the current four years. A public debt is justly odious _ 


to. the people of this country, and Lam unwilling to gee it in- 
creased except from absolute necessity. 

The next modeis by a direct tax. The gendeman from South 
Carolina (Mr. Raett] and my colleague from New York 
{Mr. McKeon] spoke in favor of this, made of supplying 
the Treasury a day or two since; but I apprehend there 
are very few members‘on this floor who would advocate that 
doctrine. 

(Here Mr. McKeon rose to explain, but as Mr. F.’s hour was 
nearly exhausted, he declined yielding the fioor.} 

I shall be happy to hear that I have mistaken my colleague, 
Let those who prefer direct taxation to indirect by custems 
look at England, where they both prevail, and see the picture 
of inquisitorial intrusion and official insolence and violence to 
which their excise system natually leads, and I think he will 
prefer duties to excise or direct taxation. 


The only remaining mode is by duties as proposed in this 
pill; and thisbrings me to speak directly upon the merits of 
the measure itself. I beg leave tọ call the attention of the 
committee tothe views entertained by the present Secretary of 
the Treasury on this subject. They will be found in document 
No. 2 of this House, usually called the “Finance Report,” at 
page 6, where, after speaking of the embarrassments of the 
Treasury andthe public debt already accrued, and the constant 
increase of both, he says: 


“But ag it may nat comport with the views of Congress to go 
intoa revision and adjustrnent ofthe customs so long before the 
act of March 2, 1833, comes to have its final and permanent 
operation, the undersigned would respectfully recommend, 
asa temporary measure, the levy ofa duty of 20 per cent. 
ad valorem on all articles which are now free of duty, or which 
pay a less duty than 20 per cent, except goldand silver, and the 
articles specifically enumerated in the 5th section of the act of 
March 2, 1883, 


“If this measure be adopted, it is estimated that there will be 
received into the Treasury from customs, in the last quarter of 
ube present year, about $5,300,000; in all of the year 1842, about 
822,500,000; and in the year 1843, after the final reduction un- 
der the act of March 2, 1833, about $20,800,000. The detailsof 
thìs estimate will be found in the accompanying paper, marked 
F, and enclosures.” 


These are the views of the present Secretary, Mr. wing, and 
the Committee of Ways and Means have, in the main, concur: 
red in them, andthe will under consideration is intended to car- 
ry them out. But the members of thie House, on a measure of 
go much importance, may desire to know what were the views 
of the late Secretary of the Treasury on this ai ie Tam 
happy to have it in my power to gratify them in this respect. 
Mr. Woodbury, the Jate Secretary of the Treasury, made a 
report to the Senate on this subject, dated January 18, 1841, 
which is No. 93 of Renate documents, 2d session of the 26th 
Congress, and to which I invite the special attention of every 
member of this committee, that he may see how well these 
two Secretaries agree on this subject. Indeed, [cannot well 
see how they could disagree, for both knew the exhausted state 
of the ‘Treasury, and no rational man could doubt as to the 
mode of replenishing it. The only chance of difference among 
statesmen and financiers must be as to the particular articles 
that should be selected from the free list on which to impose 
duties, Mr. Woodbury gives what he calla a list of all free 
articles, and then says a duty of 15 per cent. on them would 
raise the required amount, but thinks it objectionable, and 
finally says, at page 6-— 


“Another mode of raising the same amount of revenue would 
therefore be preferable, if it could be accomplished without ins 
cluding those articles. Suppose, then, that there should be 
selected from the free articles those which may be regarded 
most as luxuries, though net in every respect belonging exclu- 
sively to that class: such are tea, coffee, and silks: should we 
then add to them others, conflicting with similar American pro- 
ductions, such as worsteds, linens, etc. and the aggregate, de- 
ducting the amount re-exported, would be $29,026,448, [Sees 
the second table B.} A duty of twenty ner cent. on those, after 
paying the expenses of collection, would yield about the same 
amount of five millions. This seems to contain the general 
data for the most eligible and unexceptionable revision.” 


J will now read you this table “B,” (which may be found at 
page 10 of that report.) containing the articles on which he 
recommends the duty of 20 per cent. to be levied. It isin words 
and figures as follows: 


B. 
Selection of certain free articles consumed in 1833, 
Silk, and manufactures of ` $7,897,343 


Silk and worsted ~ ` - - 1,620,154 
Worsted stuffs - ` - - ` 3.878,41 
Linens, bleached, &c. ` : - — 8,098,567 
Ticklenburgs, &c, : . - . 333,024 
Sheetings - . . - 148,554 
Bolling clothe - . ` - “26,523 
Wool under 8 cents per lb. : 438,669 
Crude saltpetre - . ` . - 119,605 
Animals {not for breed) a " ` 150,219 
Furs [undressed] - - . . 300,045 
Coffee - - s $ < 7,138,016 
Tea 5 : : x 255025 
Copper, iùn pigs ~ - a . 2174 

Bheetig« e S : Bol t - 52792 
Old 7 - . i g 78,590 


Thus you have the plan of the late Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Woodubry, for the revision of the tariff, in order to supply 
the deficiency in the Treasury, which he has styled. “the most 
eligible and unexceptionable revision.” ‘lon 

{Here the hour having expired, Mr. F. was cut short in his 


YONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


l of Reps. ; 


. = : 
remarks, but at the request of several gentlemen Ke has added 
the substance of what he had intended te say.j * 

I now call the attention of the committee to so much.of the 
tables Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, in House document No. 31 of this 
session, aS is. necessary to show the articles upon which the 


| proposed bill will operate, and the probable amount of duties 


to be raised thereby. The tables explain themselves, and are 
arranged in this manner, because, as I am informed, this is the 
mode in which the accounts are. kept at the Treasury... The- 
first table gives those articles now free that usually pay -ah ad 
valorem duty.. The second, those now free that usually pay a 
specific duty, with the estimate of a specific duty equal. to the 
ad valorem duty. The third, those wines that now pay aspe- 
cific duty, with the increased revenue that wou'd arisé from 
an ad valorum: duty of 20 per cent. and a-specific duty. per 
gallon equal to such ad valorem duty. . And the fourth givea a 
list of those articles that now pay a less duty than 20 per cent, 
ad valorum, which, under this bill, will be raised tö that 
amount. ‘Ihese tables have been prepared at the Treasury De 
partment by order of the Committee of Ways and Means, and 
are presumed to be correct, and so much of them as is neces. 
sary to illustrate this subject I here give: PE 


No. 1. : 

A stalement exhibiting the value of certain articles imported 
in 1840, free of duty, and the amount of duty which would’ 
accrue on a like importation, at the ad valorem rate herein 
specified, and which, under the proposed bill, will pay a 
duty of twenty per cent. 


Foreign |Dutiea esti. 
Species of merchandise. cost and | mated at 20 
charges. | per cent. 
Silks, lace veils, shawls, shades, &c, | $809,856) $61,971 60 
Silks, other manufactures of - - | 7,979,100] 1,895,820 00 
Silk and worsted goods ° + | 1,729,792) 345,958 40 
Camilets of goate’ hair, ag cashmere 7,240 1,448 00 
Worsted stuff goods - : - | 287,338] 477,467 60 
Linens, bleached and unbleached 4,179,120). 835,824 00. 
Ticklenburgs,osnaburgs, and burlaps 329,054 65,810 80 
Sheetings, brown and white - 261,173 52,234 60. 
Botting ctoths - . - 74,534 14,906 80 
Wool, not exceeding 8 cts. per Jb, 676.009} 136,001 80 
Animals, not for breed 145,5) 1 29,102 20 
All other articles Á : + | 5,849,116} 1,169,823 20 
23,926,8451 4,785,369 00 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
Rrarster’s Orrice, Jey 8, 1841, 
T, L. SMITH, Register. 


No. 2. 
A statement exhibiting the quantity and value of certain ar- 
ticles imported during the year 1840 free of duty, and the 
amount of duty which would accrue on smaller importas, 
tions at the rate herein specified; allof which are dutiable 
under the proposed bill. ý 


pn 


Imported, Paties esti. 
ARTICLES. matedat 20 
Qantity. Value. per cent, 
Teas + Nbs. | 19,981,476 | $5,417,589 |$1,083,517 80 
Coffee . - | 94,996,095 | 8,546,222 | 1,709,244 40 
Joroa . 2.626,369 161,389 82,277 80 
Almonds - 2,930,089 197,863 39,972 60 
Currants ` 589.765 56,651 11,330 20 
Prunes 1,652,819 74,593 14,918 60 
Figs ` 2,023,073 102,333 20,466 60 
Raisins + | 18,844,047 971,449 | 194,289 80 
Mace - . 9,675 7,576 1,515 20 
Nutmega -~ . 142,890 | 122,603 24,520 60 
Cinnamon > - 2,167 15,314 062 80 
Cloves ` 268,951 47,568 9.513 60 
Pepper ~ 7 5,049, 129 189,028 37,985 60 
Pimento - ` 2,264,942 121,543 24,308. 60 
Cassia s . 647,012 49,023 9,804' 60 
Ginger . 69,909 5,384 1.076 80 
Camphor - 164,481 62,556 12,611 20 
16,151,584 | 3,230,316 80 
Supplementary Statement, 
ARTICLES. Average cost.|Specific duty 
per Ib. equal to. an 
ad valorem 
duty of 20 
per cent, 
Teas ` i . : 27.11 cts. 5.42 cts. 
Coffee ~ - ` - 9 1.60 
Cocoa ` - - . 6.14 1,28 
Almoeds - ` : ` 6.48 1.26 
Currants - . - - 960 1.92 
Prunes - - - ` 4.51 30 
Figs ~ - . ` 5.05 VOL. 
Raisins +. - ` : 5.23 1.05 
Mace « - . - 79.12 15.82 
Nutmegs - . - : 85.80 17.16 
Cinnamon - - - 69,08 13.80 
Cloves ~ : x - 17.68 3.53 
Pepper - : $ : 3.76 7 
Pimento - . " . 5.36 1.07 
Cassia - - a . 757 1.51 
Ginger - ` : 7] 8.98 1.79 
Camphor - . . | 37.94 7.59. 
Treasury DEPARTMENT, Reaister’s OFFICE, Jury 2, 1841, 
5 T. L. SMITH, Register. 


No, 3. : 

Statement exhibiting the quantity and value of wines ime 
ported during the year ending 30th of September, 1840, 
the amount of duty which accrued on the same at the rates 
now payable, and the amount of duty which would accrue 
on similar importations at the ad valorem rate herwin 

: E 
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j ified, all of which will be dutiable under the proposed 


‘WINES.’ Gallons. | Foreign | Duties per [Duty esti- 
4 cost. act of- | mated at 
fs A “1836. Apr. ct. . 
Madeira + | 186,176] $351,438} $23,272 00! 870,287 60 
Sherry - | 136,848 139,0021: _ 17,106 00; 27,800 40 
Bicily -`| 320,461 | 116,129] 24,034 57| 23,225 80 
‘Red of’ France, in i 
— casks ° „e 12,065,953 | 439,799} 30,989 29| 87,959 80 
Other of France, in N : 
casks: “| 447,424 | 114,094 11,185 60) 22,818 80 
French in bottles,) oa ; 
Sc. i = | 380,047 | 499,923) 20,902 58| 99,984 60 
Red of Spain and; ` 
Austria + | 217,719 37,422; 5,442 97) 7,484 40 
Other of- Spain 
Austria, &c, - | 831,241 245,438} 31,172 03| 49,087 60 
of other countries, 
in casks -~ |. 407,780 | 229,262] 30,583 50| 45,852 40 
Of. other countries, i E 
in bottles +} 18,470 36,669]. . 1,885°25) 7,333 80 
Total + 15,012,119 ($2,209. 176; $196.073 79| 441,835 20 


Specific dulies on wines imported in 1840. 


Average|Rate of|Specific duty 
cost periduty perlequal to an 
WINES, gallon. | actof jad valorem . 
es | 1836, jduty of W pr 
i cent, 
ep eRe PERETANE 
Madeira . ` - {81 38 | 123 cts.| 37.75 
Sherry - R . -f LOL | 12h 20.31 
Biclly - ‘ 7 3 36 | 74 7.24 
‘Red, of France, in casks - 21 1} 425 
Other of France, in casks -~ 25 | 2 -5.10 
French, in bottles and cases » | 1 31 5 26.31 
` Red of Spain and Austria -~ 17 2 + B43 
Other of Spain, Austria, Ger- 
many, and Mediterranean - 29 : 5.90 
Of other countries, in casks - 56 7 11,24 
‘Of other countries, in bot- 
tles, &c. - - -| 198 7} 39.70 


Tagzasury DEPARTMENT, REOISTER’S OFFICE, 
June 22, 1841, 
T. L. SMITH, Register. 
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Thus we seeby these tables that, according to the importa- 
tions of 1940, we shall. raise annually on the articles mention- 


ed in the first table, in round numbers $1,785,000 
On those of No. 2 te: a 3,230,000 
And an additional duty on those in No. 5, of ~ 245.000 
And an additional duty on those in No. 4, of 5 307,000 
Making a total of gross duties of ~ $8,567,000 

To which add the abevenett revenue -~ = 16,209,000 
“And it makes a total of - . . ~ $13,778,000 


Being about $9,900,000 less than the annual average expen- 
flitures forthe last four years. i 

Bùi theSecretary estimates the nett- revenue under this bill, 
prer 1842, at $20,890,000. His estimate may be found in 


House Document No. 2, of ‘this session, at page 20, and is as 
follows: 


‘Estimate of the amount which will be received From customs 


the last quarter of the year 1811, andin each of the two 

succeeding years under the proposed modification of the 
`i repenue laws. . - y 
The average valie of the imports for the last six. - 

years, in round numbers, Is - - ~ $144 ,000,000 
The average value of exports for the same period, 

allowing 15 per cent. advance for expenses and 


profits on transportation, has been - - 137,000,000 
The average annual value of the imports for a se- 
rjeg of years to come is, upon these data, esti- 
matedat -` . - - - ~ 140,000,000 
The articles proposed to be admitted 
free of duty are estimated at + $14,300,000 
Which makes the average estimated ——---—— 
amount ofdutiable articles spi Tne - 125,700,000 
Which, at 20 per cent. would yield == 
an annual gross revenue of - : - 25,140,000 
Estimated deduction for drawback 3,000,000 
Estimated deduction for collection 1,250,000 
. . ——--— > 4,250,000 
Nett revenue at 20 pér cent. 20,890,000 


The difference is mainly caused by* his estimating upon the 
average amount of importations for the last seven years, 
which, it will be perceived by reference to the same page of 
that document, is $141,476,000; whereas these tables are based 
upor the importations of 1840, in which year the whole amount 
of imports was only $107,141,000, being near 25 per cent. Jess 
than the average amount. But itis doubtful whether the Se- 
cretary hasallowed enough for drawbacks and expenses of 
collection. It is less, by move than $400,000, than the ave- 
rage amount which has been paid for the last six years. 
Probably the fairest estimate, from al) the information before 
us, is this: x 
Gross amount of duties on dutiable articles, at 20 


per cent. under compromise act - : - $13,950,000 
Gross amount by this act, as estimated 
in the fourtables - . ~ $8,587,000 
Add to that one-quarter, or 25 per 
cent, . - - : 2,142,000 
—————  10°709,0080 
And it makes a total of - . - - 24,669,000 
From which deduct average annual drawbacks 
and expenditures, &c, for last six years t- 4,672,000 
And itleaves a nett annual revenue of . - 19,987,000 


Being nearly $8,000,000 less than the annual average expen- 
ditures for the last four years. 

Icannot now enter into the reasons for or against the sè- 
lected artieles for the imposition.of duties. Though all would 
agree in the propriety of some discrimination, no two would 
perhaps think alike asto everyarticle. No uniform rule can 
be established on this subject, Every case must stand or 
fall upon its own merits; and what might be very proper at 
one time might be equally improper at another.. Idoubt not 
some willbe for including many articles whichare exempt, 
and others willbe for exempting many articles that are in- 
cluded. . The committee were not unanimous on these subjects, 
and it cannot beexpected the House willbe. I anticipate a 
motion toexempt tea and coffee, anà T willsayone word on 
that subject. Tea and coffee are hardly necessaries; they 
rather belong ‘to the class of luxuries. So Mr. Woodbury 
considered them, and therefore recommended them for taxa- 
tion, We can hardly justify ourselves in taxing the necessary 
food and clothing of the poor man, both of which are indisper- 
sable to sustain life, and still exempt tea and coffee. Let us 
also consider that the duty on these articles, by the proposed 
bill, is solight that those who Inxuriate overa good cup of tea 
or coffee will never know it, It will be seen, by table No. 2, 
that a duty of twenty per cent. on tea is less, on an average, 
than five and a half cents per pound; whereas, by the act of 
1816, the duty ranged from twelve to sixty-eight cents per 
pound. And on coffee itis less than two cents per pound; but, 
by the act of 1816, it was five cents. These are duties that 
will never be felt by the consumer. Were he not told of it, he 
would never know it. Again: if you exempt these articles, 
you cannot raise means enough to carry on the. Government, 
They will be quite inadequate, I fear, with them in; and hy 
subtracting them you take away near three million dollars, 
and almost one-third of the whole amount proposed to be 
raised. In Great Britain, where about $100,000,000 is annu- 
ally raised from duties, more than one-half of this enormous 
sum is raised on three articles—tea. sugar, and tobacco— 
neither of which is produced in Great Britain, Jtappears, also, 
that we consume more than five times as much coffee, per 
head, as the inhabitants of that country. But E have not time 
to dwell] upon it. 

Thavea few words to say as to the form of the bill. Cop- 
trary to our tariff laws heretofore passed, it names the articles 
excepted from duty instead ef those on which the duty-is im- 
posed. This would be impossible when specific duties are im- 
posed, and can only be done when the duties are ad valorem, 
T: is done in this case to prevent fraud. Experience has 
shown that where you name the articles on which dnties are 
laid, there is a constant effort on the part of the foreign manu. 
facturer to inveat some new article and give it a new name, 
that can be imparted free. and which may come in as a substi- 
tute for the dutiable artiste. This bill takes away all tempta- 
tion to commit that fraud, for the article, unless excepted in 
the free list, must pay a duty. 

I have one word to say as to the necessity of immediate ac- 
tion. Ifwe do hot act now, but postpone this indispensable 
revenue measure until the next session, andthen mingle it up 
with the tariff, itis not at all probable it will become a law nn- 
tila year from this time. A whole year will thus be Jost, 
which is of vast importance where the fruits of a measure are 
so slow in coming to maturity, and the demand is so pressing. 
Nothing can be realized under this act after it takes effect 
short of three months, and half of it not short of six; and on 
teas, one of the most important articles, a year’s credit may be 
given, Ideem it, therefore, indispensable, unless we would 
disgrace the country and the Administration, that this act 
should be passed at this session, thatan exhausted Treasury 
may derive some benefit from it negt winter and spring, and 
not suffer itto be postponed a year longer. p 

I beg lesve to say, in conclusion, that I hope this revenue 


_ feltin the enhancement of its price. 


measure will not be mingled up with questions of protection, 
home valuations, and cash duties. I hope all those important 
but perplexing questions will be postponed to the next sez. 
sion, when we shall. have more time and more information, 
and may be in a better situation to dispose of them properly 
for the interest of all concerned. ` 


SPEECH OF MR. BARNARD, 


Or New York, : 

Inthe House of Representatives, July 28, 1841—In Commit- 
tee of the whole on the state of the Union, on the bill in rela. 
tion to duties and drawbacks. 

Mr, BARNARD of New York rose, and spoke as follows: 

Mr, Cuarraan: I am in favor of raising additional revenue 
by new or additional duties on imports, imposed at the present 
session of Congress. By passing an act now, we shall get five 
or eight millions into the Treasury in the course of a year from 
the first of October next, which we want, and cannot get with- 
out present action. Ifwe wait till the next session, we shall 
not probably pass any bill for an increase of revenue from 

customs which would begin fo operate before October, 1842, 
But I am not for imposing new duties now, on the ground that 

these new means are indispensable for the Treasury within. the 

present year. There will be wanted for the service of the pre. 


| sent year, from the fourth of March, including about $4,000,000 


of new appropriations at the present session, the sum of 
$28,200,000, according to the estimate of the Secretary. He es. 


. timates his reliable means to mest this expenditure at about 


$20,700,002, and we have already passed a bill by which 
$12,600,000 more may be raised by loan. Thus he has given 
him, or put within his reach, $32,700,000, which may give him 
a surplus of four and a half millions at the end of the year. 

But although this measure is not indispensable merely to 
supply the Treasury for the present year, yet it will be observed 
thata considerable part of the available means of the Secretary 
will be obtained by borrowing—a thing.rendered imperative by 
the condition of the Treasury, and the legacy of debt bequeathed 
by the last to the present Administration. And it is the part of 
sound wisdom, if not of commen honeaty, that no time should 
be lost in devising the ways and means of raising revenue to 
begin the work of sinking and extinguishing the publict debt of 
the country. I am in favor, therefore, of imposing additional 
duties for revenue at the present session. , oe 

Yet, Mr. Chairman, I do not altogether like this bill. As 1 
read it, it proposes a complete re-adjustment of the tariff 
within the (erms and the maximum of the compromise act, 
and, as such, I am afraid it may prove a measure of indiscreet 
and dangerous legislation. 

To the first place, this’ act proposes an entirely new mode of 
laying duties on imports, in one very important particular. 
Heretofore, in all legislation on the subject, the course has been 
to enumerate the articles on which duties were laid, and also 
to enumerate the free articles, and then, as to all’ non-enume- 
rated articles, to impose on them a uniform minimum duty. 
Here the order is reyersed. The free articles are, indeed, enue 
merated as heretofore, andthe articles bearing a Jess duty than 
the maximum of twenty per cent. are also enumerated, and 
thenthat maximum duty is imposed on all non-enumerated 
articles. g 
_ Now, I am not objecting to this mode of enactment, as com- 
pared with the old mode. I am inclined to think it greatly pre- 
ferable, affording, when it can be once adopted with sufficient 
caution, a great advantage in securing the Treasury against the 
ingenuity which is coer | at work by the invention of new 
fabrics, or rather what are old fabrics with new faces and new 
names, to evade the payment of duties. But my difficulty is, 
that this enumerating of free articles, and a few others, an 
giving up the vaatsum and round of imports to a maximum 
duty of twenty per cent. without enumeration, necessarily in- 
curs the imminent hazard of mischief to many important in- 
terests? What time is there, at this extra session of Congrese, 
in the few daysallotted to the consideration of this bill, with 
no epportunity to circulate the bill among our constituents, 
and get, as we might and ought, from a thousand sources, ins 
formation and advice in regard to its operation and effect on a 
thousand different interests—what time is there to do justice to 
so ample a subject? Can we escape doing great and varied 
mischicf? Is there not danger that many mechanical employ- 
ments, obscurely conducted ina thousand towns and villages 
of this wide-spread country, may be broken up and ruined 
by it. 

Tir, I will mention a single article by way of illustrating 
what I mean and what I fear. Among ‘the non-enumerated 
articles on which this bill would impose a duty of twenty per 
cent. is wool costing not more than eight cents a pound; and 
lam seriously apprehensive, and not, I think, without good 
reason, that very extensive and very valuable manufactures, 
purchasing and working up this article, will be wholly pros. 
trated and destroyed by imposing this duty on the raw ma- 
terial, Other items might be named in the same way, if my 
brief hour would allow me to go into them. Is it not quite 
too probable that many instances might be found where, under 
this bill, a duty of 20 per cent. would be imposed on a manu- 
factured article which comes into competition with a similar 
article produced at home, arid-at the same time, an equal duty 
of X) per cent. would be imposed on the raw material used in 
the production of the domestic article? This would be laughing 
at protection, and at domestic industry. Of course, I know 
that nothing is further from the thought of my friend, the 
chairman of the Ways and Means, than such an effect. But f 
do not- know, and he cannot know, and there is not an honora. 
ble member here who can undertake to tell, what unhappy and 
injurious effects on the interests of industry or the interests of 
trade may follow, or may not follow, the operations of this 
measure. The truth is, we all want light and information on 
this most delicate and important subject. We are litile pre- 
pared to act in this general and sweeping way atthe present 
session, 

Why, Mr. Chairman, the article of coffee is one of the non- 
enumerated wader this bill, and must bear a duty of 20 per 
cent. Well, sir, the inclination of my mind, until very recently, 
has been in favor of this duty, And Iam not now opposed io 
it, on the ground taken by some gentlemen, that it -is too much 
an article of necessity, and thatthe people would not bear the 
duty. The peop.e would bear the duty if it was important fcr 
revenue—a duty, asit would be, of less tuan twocehtsa pound, 
and a doubtful, too, if the one-half of even that sum would be 
But I hesitate about the 
policy of imposing any new duty whatever on this article at- 
this ige, for another anda different reason. 
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Sir, we have already an important and a growing trade 
with Brezil-a wade which may be greatly augmented by 
judicious means and measures. And itis with reference to 
our important commercial relations with that empire, that I 
should ihiuk it prudent to forbear imposing the duty in ques- 
tion atthe present time. I have lately heard it stated from a 
respectable source that 160,000 barrels of our flour were enterred 
at Rio alone during the lastyear. And thatthe whole amount 
zegeived atall the ports of the empire was probably not less than 
300,000 barrels. ‘The Brazilians take also our cotton fabrics in 
considerable quantity, and some other of our manufactures, 
On the other hand, they send us from 50,000,000 to £60,000,000 
pounds ofceffee ina year. This is tothem a most profituble 
trade, and their strong desire is to extend aud cultivate com- 
mercial exchanges with this country. At presen Great Bri- 
tain supplies them mainly with cotton goods, and with hard- 
ware, cutlery, and other manutactures. But Great Britam 
takes from them very little in return but cash. It is an une 
qual and oppressive trade to them; andit is said to be the 
known determination of the present Ministry of the Emperor to 
lay heavy countervailing duties on imports from Great Britain. 
Al any rate, itis believed that their disposition is every way fa- 
vorable to the cultivation of mutual beneficial relations in trade 
with this country; and it would be deeply to be regretted if any 
hasty legis:ation on our part, jusi at this juncture, should mar 
the growing interests which we have in this trade. 30 much 
at least, E understand, that the apprehension of sucha duty as 
is here proposed on coffee, is strongly felt among Brazilian 
planters and others, which is deprecated by them, of course, 
on the ground ofpersonal interest. Their fear is, that if such 
aduty isimposed, the producer must pay it by having so 
much taken off from the profits of production, instead of its 
being paid by the consumer in this country by an enhance- 
ment of s0 much in the price he may pay fer the article. The 
truth probably lies somewhere about the middle of this propo- 
sition; but that is no part of my present business: And 1 have 
alluded to this matter, not as pretending to state facts posi- 
tively for the government of the House, or even for my 
own governmentinany finalaction on this subject but only 
as suggesting probable grounds for urging the propriety of 
caution and forbearance in what we may propose to do in re- 
gard to laying a duty at this time on coffee. It is quite possi- 
ble that we may shortly have important negotiations ta con- 
duet with Brazil, in regard to our commercial relations with 
that power. 

I say again then, sir, that I should greatly prefer not now to 
p as far as is proposed in this bill in the revision of the tariff, 

greatly prefer to wait for the necessary light and information 
which we may get in various ways before we come together 
next winter, and especially from the investigations of the sclect 
committee proposed to be raised by a resolution now on your 
table to sit during the recess. I sincerely hope that resolution 
will yet receive the sanction of this House. In the mean time, 
we need not be idle in this matter of raising additional revenue. 
Let us select a few articles, generally luxuries, now admitted 
free of duty, or paying little duty, and impose on them the 
maximum duty under the compromise act of 20 per cent. Let 
us put such a duty on silks, wines, worsteds, linens, spices, 
fruits, and the line, as proposed in the amendment of my bono- 
rable friend from Maryland, [Mr. Kexnepy,] which he brought 
to the notice of the House jast evening, and which I understand 
he will ofer as soon as it shall be in order. This will give us 
four and a ralf or five millions of additional revenue within the 
first year of the operation of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I am the less inclined to this general recon- 
struction of the tariff at the present time, under the compromise 
act, because Tain satisfied that it will settle nothing, while it 
will unsetile a great deal, and that we shall of necessity be 
forced to reconstruct the whole tariff, as early as the next ses- 
sion, on a much larger and broader basis than is contemplated 
by this bill, sir, itis hizh time that we should begin to look our 
financial condition full ia the face. Itis high time that this 
House and the whole country should know something about it. 
We must begin to look ab mt us and see what our wants are, 
and are going to be, and what resources we have to meet these 
Wants, , 

Mr. Chairman, the lowest sumat which Lam able ta esti- 
mate the necessary espenditures for the four years of this Ad- 
ministration is twenty-two and a half millions a year, exclasive 
of payments for public debt and liabilic The average ex- 
penttitures for each year of the last Administration were 
$23,098,965, exclusive of payments on account of ‘breast 
notesand public debt The like expenditures for the 
were $22,399,356. ‘Phe expenditures of the present yaar, 
sive of ‘Treasury notes and public debt, are estimated at 
$27,000,000. This includes about $4,000,000 expended before 
the 4th of March, and $4,000,090 more for new appropriations 
made and to be made at the present session of Congress. From 
fouts like these, and other facts, Linfer that the average yearly 
expenditare 
notes and public 
more likely ta re 


annot be less than $22,500,000. Jt-is 
y-five millions, but T take it at the 

former sum. Thisis about the amountto which the late Ad. 
ministration was able, by the most violent reductions, to bring 
down tae outlay of current service; this was only done, not by 
icious and economical retreuchment—a thing which I 
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yve a public debt to pay, as well as current service 
or. My estimate of the amount of ascertained 

with the amount of claims and liabilities grow- 
transictions, is already pretty well known to the 
esented a table of the items of such debts and 
i winter, to which reference bas frequently been male 
g the present s it has been pretty broadly in- 
that all that was intended for the special uses of the ciec- 

tion canvass, then pending. Well, air, I now adopt and reassert 
What I then stated. On the day the late Administration went 
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ou: of office, there were hanging over this Government debts, 
claims, and liabilities, which (meiuding a suliable balance w 
remain ia the Treasury) amounted to not less than 940,000,060; 
und I believe a very large portion of thissum will have to be 
provided for within the four years of the present Administra. 
tion. We have already passed a bill for raising $12,000,000 by 
loan. I think we shal) have to provide for at least as much 
more within the four years; the whole of which will be in addi- 
tion to the expenditures for current service. This would make 
$24,000,000 to be paid, in all, for public debt, or an'average of 
$6,000,000 a year; which, added to the yearly expenditure for 
current service, makes up a total of $28,500,000. 

This I believe to be the least sum which the Treasury must 
bear yearly for current support and the public debt during the 
term of the present Administration, The question is, where is 
the money to come from? I must be raised in some mode, in 
the shape of revenue; for surely it is not intended that we shall 
perpetuate the present public debt by borrowiug, and borrowing 
again, aud adding to that debt constantly by the same process, 
as we must do, unless we resort prompily to some mode of rais- 
ing a more ample revenue than seems to be in the contempla- 
tion of many gentlemen on this floor. And this brings me to 
speak of tbe compromise act, so much the subiect of comment 
on all sides of this House. 

Ia the first place, can we raise revenue enough by duties on 
imports, within the maximum limited by that act? for nobody 
thinks serious!y of raising revenue, at this time, by any other 
mode. Sir, it ts demonstravle that we cannot. ; 

The maximumis20 per cent. and if that maximum should 
be imposed on the whole amount of importations, excepting only 
bullion and specie, and a few articles of comparatively trifling 
value enumerated in the fifth section of the compromise act, 
which mustalways come in tree ofduty, the amountof nett reve- 
nue produced would be about $20,890,000, I take the annual 
imports at $140.000,000 es estimated by the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, on a comparison of the imports for the last seven 
years, Only $14,300,000 are deducted from this sum for 
the bullion and specie, and other articles which must be ad- 
mitted free, leaving the amount on which itis possible to Jevy 
dutjes at $125,700,000. Twenty per cent. on thissum would 
produce a gross amount of $25,140,000; out of which must 
come $4,250,000 for drawbacks, bounties, and expenses of 
collection, according to the Secretary’s estimate, which 
brings us to the result of a nett revenue by this process of 
$20,890,000. 

This, it must be remembered, is the last and most violent re- 
sort of the compromise act; it is turning the screw for the last 
time; and such is theresult. We wantin the treasury twenty- 
eight and a half millions ayear: wecan get from customs, un- 
der this act, about twenty millions and a half, which leaves the 
Treasury minus eight millions z year. If we should continue 
to keep the public lands as a sourre of revenue, which I trust 
we shall not, to the great injury of the just rights of the States, 
still there would bea yearly deficit of $7,000,000. 

Well, sir, this brings us to a point anda stand, where we must 
decide on our course. We have but one alternative: we must 
have more and more borrowing, or we must raise duties beyond 
the 20 per cent. maximum. For one, I do not hesitate; I go for 
higher duties. i 

But we are told, in various quarters, that the compromise act 
is sacred and must not be touched—a barrier which must 
not be overleaped., Sir, without regarding that act asa new 
Constitution, or subscribing to ali that has been said about its 
sacred character and binding obligations, I have been willing 
and anxious, and I still am, to preserve and adhere to its 
spirit and its terms as far ag it is practicable to doso. Show 
me how revenue enough is tobe obtained within the maximum 
of that act for the exice s of this Government, preserving at 
the same time, the spirit und inte cf that act in other re- 
spects, and, for one, I am abuadanily content to keep duties 
down to the mark there prescribed, But {have shown that this 
is impossible. . s 

But, besides, Mr. Chairman, why do we talk about this maxi- 
mum asa fixed and inimovable quantity, never to he raised 
under any circumstances, as if the compromise act itself could 
justly bear any such construction? It is little less than absurd 
to doso. That maxinum was fixed upon an implied and ne- 
cessary condition, which it would be strange, indeed, if all pas- 


ties did not perfectly understand; namely, that revenuc eno 
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e from customs at 20 per cent. for the maximum would 
d, sufficient for the economical administration of the Go- 
nent in o:dinary circumstances. And customs alone, let 
it be remarked in passing, were relied upoa, since the history of 
the period abundantly shows that some, at least, of the parties 
to the compact did not intend that the public lands should re- 
main asa source of re Until nearly $10,000,000 a 
year, on an average f s 6f yera, was paid towards thy 
extinguishment ofthe public debt. After that period, this drain 
on the Treasury ceases it was known it woukd do. At the 
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also spent, leaving the notes outstanding at the end ofits term.: 
Gere was extraordinary expenditure—some exttavagance, as 


we think, and which we mean to reform, but ex : 
penditure certainly, and such as could. not haye beën antici- 
pated when the compromise act was iramed. At any, raté, the 
relation wich revenue from customs alone bore to expenditure, 
in four years, from January, 1833, to 3Ist December, 1840, is 
plain enough, and easily stated. The revenue from customs. 
was in all a littte lesa thin sixty-four millions; the expenditures. 
for current service and support alone, were more than one hun- 
dred and twelve millions; and all this time not one-half the 
reduction in duties had taken place which were contemplated 
by ure compromise act. i 

Well, sir, on the 4th of March last a new Administration 
camein, and with what financial prospects iår its term of four 
years? A heavy debt thrown upon it, an expensive wàr on 
our hands, a pressing necessity for heavy expenditures for ge- 
fences, and ali the while a reduction of duties on imports going 
on steadily under existing laws, ana these duties were to. be 
the only source of revenue left to the Government. Sir, will 
any body now contend that it was supposed or believed, by any 
body ia 1833, that the maximum of duties prescribed by the 
compromise act could stand, or ought to stand, in the face of 
such a state of things? It would be an impeachment of the 
commonest wisdom and foresight, in those who had a princi- 
pal hand in that measure, to say so or to think so, No, sir, 
that maximum must have been intended to be, not a fixed, but 
a variable quantity, whieh must, of necessity, yield to the exi- 
gencies of thetime. Suppose a war should break outwith the 
Indian tribes along our almost interminable western borders. 
Suppose a war with Texas, or a war with Mexico, which are 
only mentioned by way of illustration, as merely supposable 
cases. Suppose it should become necessary to arm ourselves 
for a threatened conflict with some one or more of the Eu- 
ropean powers. Will any body here venture to affirm that 
such a thing as extraordinary expenditure was never once 
thought of as possible by the framers of the compromise act? 
And if such a thing was thought of, then must iot all admit 
that they are not to be charged with the foliy of having fixed a 
masimum ofduties, and a maximum ot revenue, not to be va- 
ried at any time, ov under any circumstances? Sir, that maxi- 
mum was conditional, not only with reference to occasions for 
extraordinary expenditure, but with reference to what experi- 
ence might prove in regard to ordinary expenditure and ordi- 
nary returns from customs, when the compromise act should 
come to have or approach its full operation and effect. > 

Well, sir, I have come tu the cogclusion that it will be indis- 
pensable that we proceed, at the next session of Congress, to re- 
construct the whole tariff, passing beyond the limitation by 
which the compromise act would restrict the imposition of du- 
ties. We cannot support the Government and pay the public 
debt, without it. . i . 

But, sir, I desire to be understood on this subject. There is 
more matter in thatact than merely the maximum referred to; 
and because I find a necessity for passing over that single re- 
striction, Fam not, therefore, to be taken as desirous, or even, 
willing, that in reconstructing the tariff we shall pass wholly out 
of sight of that act. I wish to keep steadily in view, particu- 
larly since there are, here and in the country, important per- 
sons and parties who are disposed to insist upon it. I am wil- 
ling atleast to try fairly the experiment proposed in that act; T 
am for preserving its spirit, and its general design, and ite 
terms, as far as the unavoidable necessities of this Government 
will allow. i 7 p 

Mr. Chairman, there are two cardinal pointsembraced in that 
bill, which, when brought together, constituted the terms of the 
compromise. Both these Iam still willing to preserve as car- 
dina! points in the tariflawa of the country. — — 

One of these points consisted in the clear and distinct recogni- 
tion, as a matter of concession on the one side of the tariff con- 
troversy, ol the right and the duty +f protection to domestic in- 
dustry in the arrangement of a tarif of duties for revenue. A 
distinct, and clear, and explicit recognition, not for the. period 
ending with June, 1842, as rome gentlemen bave fancied, but 
for a pe iod as long as any vitality whatever should remain n 
the compact. This recognition is found abundantly in the pro- 
visions for cash duties, for home valuations, for the admission 
of articles used in manufactures free of duty, and the discrimi- 
nation to be allowed in imposing duties between what are called 
protected and unprotected articles, All this is plain enough. 
Taking a miximum duty not higher than may suffice, with 
proper discriminations in imposing duties, to supply revenue 
enough for the necessary and economical expe: tes of the 
Government, the right and the duty of protection within that 
limitation is fully conceded and recognised. Tn any furure ar- 
rangement of the tariff, I am for preserving this princ 
with the limitation here indicated, and for being coiter 
with it. ; 5 | 

The other cardinal poiat in the compromise act consisted in 
utterly abandoning, as a concession on the other eide of the 
tarif controversy, of certain measures or modes, before that 
time advocated, of reaching the objectof protection, Ore of 
these modes was the imposition of prohibitory duties; and 
mode, analogous to this, was the imposition, not of 
prokibitory, but of very high duties; all done directly and 
tinetly with the view ef inviting, encouraging, and sustaining 
particular manufactures by the aigh prices which it would en- 
able the manufacturers to Cbtain, All this, I say, was given up, 
as far as ihat act could give it vp, and it was agrecd that, therc- 
after, no further encouragement of protection was to be asked 
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Iconceive, within the spiritand general intent of the cumpro- 
mise act, though the.. maximum of duties must go beyond the 
maximum ofthatact. And ofthis {hold that the South and 
the old enemies of protection have no right or reason to com- 
plain. Wethinkwe have never done them any injury—be- 
nefit rather, infinite benefit, by all the past protective policy 
ofthe country, The time is not @istant,in my opinion, when 
the South herself will acknowledge allthis with gratitude, 
and with what grace she may. The North willone day be, 
not only her best, but’ her only customer for her entire cot- 
ton crop. And as we have done our good friends of the South 
no injury in the. past, so. we are resolved, not even by accident, 
to do them any harm in the future. We hal rather- wrong 
ourselves than wrong them. We will meet them on the ground 
of compromise—the same ground of compromise on 
which they “have been met before. We will even humor 
their prejudices and their abstactions; we wili go further, and 
try to think there is no absolute absurdity in their “forty. bale 
theories.” All wesay is, that we must have revenue, just 
enoughand no more; and we must have this revenue by du- 
ties on imports. If we can get it under a maximum of twenty 
per cent, allowing for necessary discrimmations, I for one, am 
content; if that maximum wili not give it, then we must take 
one that will. Jn noplan ofrevenue from customs, however, 
must I be asked to impose duties on thenecessaries of life'’as{ 
would on luxuries; or onthe materials used in manufactures, 
as I would on manufactured articles; or on all protected as 1 
would on unprotected articles; or on imports for the encourage- 
ment of learning, as 1 would on imports for the encouragement 
of luxurious. indulgence and pampered vice. 1 can never favor 
any system of. duties which standson a basis of inexorable 


equalization, admitting of no exceptions or discriminations in - 


any case whatsoever, 


Mr. Chairman, the honorable gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
GILMER} seemed to be opposed to raising any further revenue 
from customs. At least, if Lunderstood him right, he was op- 
posed to the objects of this bill; and I apprehend he meant we 
should understand that not only was he opposed, but that Virgi- 
nia, and all that properly belong to Virginia, ave opposed to it. 
It was, I think, in this connection and relation, that he was led’ 
to gay something about the “Whig party having proscribed the 
Whig President.” 


Now, sir, I have alluded to this merely to say, that, ‘for my- 
self, Ido not recognise the right ofthe gentleman from Virginia 
to speak either for the Whig party or (he Whig President. The 
Whig patty has spoken for itself, and is able to speak for itself, 
It spoke. in no equivocal terms when it turned ‘out of public 
employment those who had abused power, who had prostituted 
office, mismanaged nearly ail our public affairs, and corrupted 
themselves and the whole country along with them; and when 
it put in others whom it believed to be honest and capable, who 
would devote themsely.s to’ the honor and the interests of the 
country, and would bring back the Government to the constitu- 
tional and Republican track. Sir, the Whig party needs no 
interpreter before this House or the country, and when it does 
it will choose one for itself, andthe Whig President, sir— 
he also hasgpoken, and is able to speak for himself. Elected 
by the Whig party to the second office in the Government, from 
which by constitutional - provision, he has acceded to the 
Presidency, 1 will suffer no man, by intimation or otherwise, 
to shake iny hearty faith and confidence, or the faith and con- 
fidence of the Whig party, if I can help it, in the integrity and 
firmness of that eminent officer in maintaining the great dis- 
tinctive principles and policy which carried him, in company 
with hie and our late lamerted chief, into high and exalted 
station, Sir, I will hear nothing of separation or difference’ 
between the Whig President and the Whig party, untit Thear 
it from himself; and T hold him to be no true {rien Of either the 
Presidenter the party, who talks on this flor about any thing 
ofthe sort. Iknow well enough, that this eminent gentleman is 
a Virginian, or rather. know that he was a Virginian until he 
became President; from that moment, like his illustrious pre- 
decessora from the same honored Commonwealth, he ceased 
to belong to a State, and belongs to the nation. Sir, 1 repeat, 
the President needs nobody to speak for him; and no person is 
or can be authorized to speak for him on this floor. 


But, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Virginia was offend- 
ed that some one here had ventured to allude to the Adminis. 
tration of Mr. John Quincy Adams as a Whig Administration, 
What may happen to be the peculiar notions of the gentleman 
from Virginia about what would or would not constitute a Whig 
Administration, Ido not pretend exactly to know. But the 
gentleman shall not decide that point for me. Why was not 
the Administration referred toa Whig Administration? Tt was 
a Republican Administration, according to all Republican pre- 
cedent and principle; it wasa constitutional Administration: 
it was an economical Administration; it was an able Admi- 
nistration; it was an honest Administration; it was an Admi- 
nistration for the country, and the whole country, consulting 
for nothing but the true prosperity and the true glory of 
hat whole country. This was Whig Administration enough 

for me. 


Sir, T supported that Administration, and I have exerted my 
humble efforts to bring inthe present Administ: ation; and 
I am certain that my Whig principles of the present day are 
identical with my political principles of the former period; and 
1 repeat, that that Administration was Whig enough for me. i 
have been accustomed to think of it and regard it as the purest 
Administration the country has had since that of Washington. 
It was conducted—sir, I speak with the freedom of history, and 
Tcannot help it: I rejoice, indeed, that the venerated form of 
that great man is yet amongst us, standing as in the very pre- 
sence of his posterity to hear the good andthe evil that may be 
spoken of him; evil enough he has heard, God knows—it was 
conducted by a man who may have had his faults, but wantof 
patriotism and want of princible, at least, were not of the num- 
ber; who had courage enough alwaysto pursue the right, not 
instead ofthe expedient, but as the expedient; and whose whole 
term of office was one continued exhibition of lofty and heroic 
virtue, Sir, he set an example in his high station whose light 
is like that ofa city on a hill,and which shines the brighter for 
the long interval of gloom and darkness through which it is 
seen; Which is now the consolation and the glory of the virtu- 
ous and. the enlightened in all quarters of the land, and which 
will be the illumination and the’euide, in all coming time, of 
all who love their country and its institutions, and desire to See 
those institutions preseryed and perpetuated, 
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OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
` In the House of Representatives, August3, 1841.—On the bill 
` to mcorporate subscribers to a Fiscal Bank of the United 
States. - Se i i = 
The House having resolved itself into a Committee ofthe 
Whole on the state ofthe Union, (Mr. Charx of New York in 
the chair,) on the bill.to incorporate the subscribers to the Fiscal 
Bank of the United States—the question being on the motion of 
Mr. McCietian of New York to strike out the enacting 
clause— Ni < $ 
Mr. WASHINGYON rose and addressed the committee as 
follows: ` 
Mr. Chairman: Asanew member of this House, and proba- 
bly the youngest man upon this floor, I feel, I must confess, 


great diffidence and embarrassment in rising to address you on | 


the present occasion. I came here, sir, with a determination to 
be rather a silent listener than an active participant in the de- 
bates of this body; nor do I intend now to occupy even the short 
hour allotted to me in the discussion of the subject at present 
under investigation. Indeed, Mr. Chairman, I sould not have 
trespassed at all upon the time and patience of the committee 
but for some remarks which fell from my honorable friend and 
colleague, [Mr. Saunpers,} who addressed the committee on 
yesterday. He advanced some arguments, and expressed some 
opinions which I thought called fora reply from some gentle- 
man of North Carolina; and I, sir, should certainly have been 
glad if the task had devolved upon some one more competent 
than myself to discharge it. 

Mr.-Chairman, I shall not attempt, on this occasion, to discuss 
at length either the constitutionality or the expediency of a Na- 
tional Bank. For, on both these points, lam myself entirely 
satisfied, and I presume, s'r, that every member of this commit- 
tee has fully made up his mmd already either for or against 
this bill. Without the hope, therefore, of seyingany thing new 
or interesting, or ofchanging a single vote, I shall not unneces- 
sarily consume the time of the committee. Upon the question 
of constitutionality, however, sir, I will merely remark that it is 
sufficient for me to know that a National Bank was recommend. 
ed by Alexander Hamilton, who was a prominentimember ofthe 
convention that formed the Constitution, and was supported on 
the floor of Congress by ten of the sixteen individuals who had 
been members of that body; that the first charter far such an m- 
stitution was approved andsigned by George Washington, the fa- 
ther of his country, andthe president of thatconvention, and that, 
too, within a very few years after the formation of the Constitu- 
tion, and ata time when the public mind was unwarped by party 
spirit or sectional jealousy. And, sir, that charter was recognised, 
supported, and sustained as the law of the land by Thomas 
Jefferson in 1804, when he signed a bill for the establishment 
ofa branch ofthat Bank in the Territory of Louisiana, and 
again in 1807, when he signed a bill prescribing the punishment 
for counterfeiting the notes issued by the Bank. Again, sir, in 
1816, a second charter for a similar instituauon was sanctioned 
and approved by Mr. Madison, and afterwards spoken of in 
high terms of commendation by his political and personal friend, 
James Monroe. And as late, sir, as the year 1832, General 
Jackson himself declared that Congress had the power to esta- 
blish a Nationa! Bank, and said if they had called on him he 
would have furnished them with aplan. Besides, sir, at vari- 
ous periods of our history, the question of the constitutionality 
of a United States Rank has been brought directly and indirectly 
before the highest judicial tribunals of the country, and in every 
instance the decisions of the courts have been in favor of the 
power of Congress to establish such an institution, Now, sir, 
withal these lights before me, whatever might be my indivi- 
dual opinion, I should feel bound to yield it upon what I consi- 
dered a settled question, And any man, sir, in my humble opi- 
nion, whọ would not he convinced by a weight of authority such 
a ihis, “would not believe, though one were to rise from the 

ead.” 

As to the expediency of the Bank, I will barely say, sir, that, 
in 1791, the first Bank was established upon the ground that it 
was necessary and proper to carry on the fiscal operations of 
thé Government, and to regulate the currency of the country. 
And, again, in 1816, Mr. Madison justified the establishment of 
a second Bank upon the ground of indispensable necessity. 
And, sir, if any member of this committee will take the trouble 
to compare our present condition with the state of things in 
1791 and 1816 he must be convinced that, ifa Bank was neces- 
sary end proper then, it is no less so now. Sir, you can cast 
your eye upon no part of onr wide extended country in which 
you do not see the baneful effects ofa deranged and vitiated cur- 
rency. Nota day passes over our heads without bringing into 
this Hall memorial upon memorial, ned by hundre’s and 
thousands of the merchants, mechanies,.and farmers of the 
country praying for the establishment ofa National Bank. Yes 
sir, these memorials come in upon us not by the single page 
or single sheet, but by the square yard, signed, as I have said 
before, by practical men, who understand the wants of the 
people. 

But, str, my honorable friend and colleague [Mr. SAUNDERS] 
told the committee, in the course of hisremarks on yesterday, 
that whatever might be the state of public opinion on this 
subjectin other parts of the country, the People of North 
Carolina had never given their sanction toa Bank of the United 
States. Mr. Chairman, I know that gentleman too well to be- 
lieve fora moment that he wonld intentionally misrepresent 
the public sentiment in his own State on this or any other sub- 
ject But, sir, the gentleman is evidently mistaken. My own 
information on the subject leads me to a conclusion directly op. 
posite to that at which the gentleman seems to have arrived 
What, however, are the facts? For “facts,” Mr, Chairman, 
“are s ubhorn things;” and, on a question of this kind one 
single well-attested fact is worth a whole volunie of general 
ant poaren argument. A 2 

e first demonstration of public opinion in Nor aro- 
lina on the subject of a United States Rank, was ee 
1816. Our delegation in Congress at that time consisted oftwo 
Senators and twelve Representatives. One of our Senators 
voted for and the other againstthe Bank; while, in the House, 
nine of our Representatives vated for and only three against it. 
Among those who votéd in the affirmative T find the name of 
Bartlett Yancey, a distinguished leader of the Republican 
party in North Carolina at tbat ime, anda man who exerted 
probably asgreat an influence upon the political opinions of 
the people of that State as any other individual, except, per- 


haps, Nathaniel Macon. My honorable friend and colleague 
{Mr. Saunpers] was, I know, closely allied to him by Political 


lí principle and personal friendship. He warmly admired him 


- first love to the friends of his youth at the present day. 
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while living, and will be disposed to treat his opinions with the 
highest respect now that he js dead. ` 

Weli, sir. in December, 1816, after the United States Bank 
had been chartered, the Legislature of North Carolina assem- 
bled at the city of Raicigh, and, on the journa? of the more 
popular branch of that body, the House of Commons, I find 
the following entry: : 

HOUSE or COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1816. 

The House proceeded to consider the resol utiun presented yes- 
terday by Mr. Drew, in the following words, viz: 

Whereas, by an act of the Congress of the United States, 
passed at the city of Washington, on the — day of in 
the year 1816, establishing a Bank in the United States, by 
which act this State is entitled to a branch thereof— 

- Resolved, therefore, by the General Assembly of the State 
of North Carolina, That Congress be requested to provide by 
law for the establishment of a Branch Bank of the United States 
in this State. 

Resolved, That his Excellency the Governor be requested to 
transmit a copy of this resolution to each of our Representa- 
tives in Congress, and a copy to each of our Senators, request- 
ing them to make the proper application to have the said bank 
established as aforesaid. 

And, on the question, “Will the House adopt the resolution?” 
aes resolved inthe affimative, and ordered to be sent to the 

enate. 

Thus, sir, we see that in December, 1816, so unanimous was 
public opinion in North Carolina in favor of a National Bank, 
that a resolution, providing for the establishment of a branch in 
that State, passed the more popular branch of the Legislature 
without even a division, although, under the rules of that body, 
any two members hada right to demand the yeas and nays up- 
onany question. ; 

But, sir, you will ask what was the fate of this resolution in 
the other branch of the Legislature. On the Journal of the Se- 
nate, sir, I find the following entry: 5 2 

In SENATE, DECEMBER 18, 1816. 

Agreeably to the order of the day, the House took up certain 
resolutions received from the House of Commons, making a re- 
queston the part of the Legislature of this State to the Congress 
of the United States, for an actof that body to be passed for the 
purpose of establishing in this State a Branch Bank of the 
United States; when it was moved by Mr. Pearson that these re 
solutions be indefinitely postponed; upon which question the 
yeas and nays were called for by Mr. Bower, and seconded by 
Mr. Longmire, which are as follows, to wit: 

For an indefinite postponement—Messrs. Dudley, Jones, Me- 
Kay, Pearson—4 _ k , ~ : 

“Against the motion for indefinite postponement-~Messrs. 
Albritton, Bower, Bell, Ballard, Baker, Caldwell, Carter, 
Campbell, Collins, Davidson, Douglass, Farran, Frink, Grist, 
Glisson, Huckabee, Hawkins, Hulme, J. Hinton, W S. Hinton, 
Lonemire, Lewis, Loftin, Legrand, L. Moore, McKee, Murphy, 
McKinne, Nixon, Nelson, Norman, A. Perkins, C. Perkins, 
Peebles, Plummer, Raybourne, Reddick, Sparkman, Saun- 
DERS, Speight, Shine, Steele, Vanhook, J. Williams, Wynn, 
Wade, Wright—48. i , 

“In consequence of which, the said resolutions were read and 


“amended, and resolved that this House do concur therewith as 


amended, and sent to the House of Commons for their concur- 
rence in said amendments. These resolutions were ordered to 
be engrossed,’ , 

Thus, sir, we see that in the Senate only four members were 
found voting for the motion to lay the resolutions on the table, 
and forty-eight against it. Among those who voted in the af- 
firmatived find the name of my colleague from the Wilmington 
district, [Mr. McKay.] He certainly deserves credit, sir, for 
having always acted consistently on this subject. He voted in 
1816 against the Bank, and he clings with all the tenacity of 
But 
his efforts, to the contrary notwithstanding, sir, the Republican 
party carried the Bank triumphantly through the Legislature 
of North Carolina in 1816, and I trust, sir, that his opposition 
to the Republican Whigs of the present day may be equally 
unavailing. : 

On the Journal of the House of Commons 1 find this further 
entry: 

aid “In House or Commons, DECEMBER 21, 1816. 

“Received from ‘the Seriate the resolution relative to esta- 
blishing a branch of the Bank of the United States in this State, 
endorsed, ‘Read the. third time, amended, and passed.’ The 
resolntion being ready for its third reading in this House, anda 
question occurring to agree with an amendment made by the 
Senate, ‘locating the branch in the city of Raleigh,’ it was re- 
solved in the negative—yeas 49, nays 65. The yeas and nays 
being called for by Mr. Drew— . 

“Those who voted in the affirmative are—Messrs. S. A. 
Bryan, Bell, Brittain, Brown, Benton, Boon, Blackwell, Bate- 
man, Boylan, H. Bryan, Collins, Callaway, Cotton, Craven, 
Carson, Davis, T. Deans, Dawson, B. Deans, Drew, Glenn, 
Hampton, Horton, Hunt, Hudgins, Woke, Hoyle, Hanby, Hat- 
ley, Jeffries, William Jones, (Hertford,) Jordan, Juge, Seth 
Jones, Richard Jones, Lowry O'Kelly, Reddick, Ricks, Ste- 
phens, Stephenson, Stewart, Sairtclair, Scott, Trotman, J. C. 
Williams, L. D. Wilson, Welch, Webb—49 yeas. 

“Those who voted in the negative are~- Messrs. Adams, Alex- 
ander, Joseph Allen. Jesse Allen, Brownrig, Badger, Cowan, 
Crump, Coleman, Chambers, Cook, J. Cherry, Dismukes, Dud- 
ley, Felyan, Guyton, Gardner, Gilchrist, Grant, Hussey, War. 
rington, Hassell, Henderson, Jacocks, Daniel Jones, William 
Jones, (Perquimans,) R. H. Jones, King, Leigh, Mills, Me- 
airy, McNeill, Morrison, Murchison, Mosely, Martin, McCor- 
kle, Matthis, Nelson, Nash, O’ Bryon, Pigott, Pickett, Pearsall, 
Pope, Parish, Prince, Porter, Phifer, Ryan, Randle, Sillers, 
Simmons, Spencer, Setlle, Slocumb, Tyson, Vines, J. O. K. 
Williams, J.. Wilson, Ward, T. H. Walker, Winslow, J. M. 
Walker—65 nays.” z j 

Itseems, then, sir, that while the House of Commons were 
unanimous in the opinion that a branch of the United States 
Bank ought to be established somewhere in the State, they 
were divided on the amendment of the Senate fixing Raleigh 
asthe place of itslocation. And, sir, it is certainly worthy of 
remark that, among those who voted in the affirmative on the 
proposition to establish a branch of the Bank of the United 
States at Raleigh, the seat of Government in North Carolina, 
are to be found the names of the honorahle Bedford Brown and 
Gen. Louis D. Wilson, anda host of other oracles of the Demo- 
cratic faith. 

Now I would ask, Mr. Chairman, will any gentleman, under 
a knowledge of all the facts above set forth, pretend to say that 
the people of North Carolina were not in favor of a Bank in 
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1816? I presume not, sir. I think no gentleman will-have the 
boldness or the hardihood to maintain a proposition se perfectly 
absurd and so palpably untrne. $ 

The next demonstration of public opinion in North Carolina 
on the subjectof the United States Bank was made in the year 
1833. Atthattime, with a large majority of Democrats in hoth 
branches of the Legislature, a charter was granted for the in- 
corporationof the “Bank of the State of North Carolina.” In 
that charter I find the following provided: “That the said- cor- 
poration shall not deal except in gold or silver coin or bullion, 
bills of exchange, mint certificates, promissory notes, express- 
ing onthe face of them to be negotiableand payable at~said 
Bank, or some of its branches, in public debts of the United 
States, in stock of the present Bank ofthe United States, or such 
other Bank as may be hereafter established by a taw of the 
United States.” Again, sir, in 1834; with still a majority of De- 
mocrats in both branches of the Legislature, the Merchants’ 
Bank of Newbern (located in my own town) was incorporated; 
and inthe charter of that institution I finda pro rision precisely 
simlar to the one above. 

Thus we see, sir, that in 1833 and 1834, not only was the 
constitutional and legal existence of the old United States Bank 
fully recognised by the Legislature of North Carolina in the 
charters above referred to, but the power to incorporate such 
an institution clearly admitted, andthe probability of the exer- 
cise of such @ power at a subsequent period confidently ex- 
pressed. And it is certainty worthy of remark that, during all 
that period through which the war was raging between Gen. 
Jackgon and the Bank, not a single resolution condemnatory of 
that institution was passed by the Legislature of North Caroli- 
na, although the Democratic party had a majority in both 
branches of that body. 

Bat, sir, my honorable friend and colleague seems to think 
that in 1840 “a change bad come over. the spirit of their 
dream;” and for the purpose of establishing that fact, he read 
an extract from the speech of a distinguished gentleman of 
North Carolina, Mr. Badger: Mr. Chairman, I certainly will 
not charge my colleague with intentionally perverting the 
sense and meaning of that speech, or doing injustice to its very 
distinguished author; but I will say that such was the mani- 
fest and obvious effect of the garbled extract which he read. 
The sentences quoted by my colleague were these; “Next it is 
said General Harrison favors a Bank of the United States. 
The charge is false. His opinions, on the contrary, are 
against a Bank.” But the writer goes on further to say that— 

“He has declared it an institution which, as Presiden:, he 
would not recommend, but he has declared, also, that if the 
experiment should be fairly tried, whether the financial opera- 
tions of the Government can be carried on witheut the aid of a 
National Bank, and it should be clearly ascertained that the 
public interest would materially suffer without one, and if 
thera were ‘unequivocal manifestations of public opinion in 
its favor, he would sanction a bill for chartering a Bank with 
proper modifications and restrictions.’ And is not this a just 
and proper view of the duty ofa President? General Harrison 
holds that, as President, he should be bound to yield his private 
opinion.to a clear manifestation of the settled convictions of 
Cougress and the country; that he should not be authorized to 
set at naught the national will satisfactorily ascertained after 
full inquiry and deliberation, or,in other words, ‘the sober se» 
cond thoughts of the people.’ Mr. Van Buren, on the contrary, 
claims for himself to be a component part of the Legislature, 
and declares his determination to use his veto against any ex- 
pression of public sentiment, however well considered and 
Oten repeated. Whatever may be thought of these conflicting 
opinions in other respects, itcan admitof no question which is 
the more Republican; and General Harrison has the satisfac- 
tion to know that he entertains the opinion, and is following the 
example of the illustrious Madison.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, will any gentleman on this floor pre- 
tend to say that, from this whole paragraph taken together, 
the inference can be fairly drawn that General Harrison was 
supported on the ground‘ that he was opposed toa United 
States Bank? On thecontrary, was itnot evidently the inten- 
tion of the speaker to convey the impression that, if General 
Harrison was elected President, the people might have a Bank, 
but, if Mr. Van Buren was re-elected, the establishment of 
such an institution was morally impossible, as he had ex- 
pressly declared his determination tyrannicaily to interpose the 
veto power? Such, it seems to me, sir,is the natural, reasona- 
ble, irresistible inference to be drawn by any candid. mind 
from the whole paragraph. i . 

Thisspeech was delivered, however, sir, an the third day of 
March, 1840, not very long after General Harrison hadbeen re- 
gularly nominated for the Presidency, and it certainly would 
not have been atall surprising if, at that time, his political opi- 
nions and sentiments were not so fully known and so generally 
understood asthey were from the severai speeches delivered 
during the summer and fall of that year. — 

But, sir, it happens that about the time that speech wag 
delivered, my honorable friend and colleague (Mr. SAUNDERS] 
was nominated as the Democratic candidate for Governor of 
North Carolina, and was opposed by that sterling Whig and 
patriotic citizen, John M. Morehead, the present Chief Magis- ` 
trate of the State. For the first time, sir, inthe history of the 
State, those distinguished competitors for gubernatorial honors 
“took the stump” to advocate their respective claims te 
popular favor. “Greek met Greek, and then came the tug of 
war.” They travelled from county to county, and from dis- 
trict to district, for nearly five months, until they had throughly 
canvassed the whole State. During that time, they visited 
my own section of country. I had the pleasure‘of hearing them 
several times, and I heard my honorable friend and colleague 
sometimes, 1 must confess, with fear and with trembling. Few 
men, either on this floor or elsewhere, possess the power of 
making the worse appear the better cause in & more eminent 
degree than that gentleman. And, sin though he was defeated 
bya majority of8,000 votes, Į must do him the justice to say 
that I believe no other man of his party could have received as 
many vutes as he did at that time, | Whenever and wherever T 
heard them, sir, the question of the eurrency was the principal 
topie of discussion. What subjects occupied their attention in 
other portions of the State, 1, of course, cannot know, sir, from 
personal observation. T have, however, in my possession a 
letter from Governor Morehead himself, in which he states 
that, throughout their whole canvass, the repeal ofthe Sub- 
Treasury and the establishment ofa National Bank were the 
prominent issues made up between himself and his competitor, 
aud submitted directly to the people; and he. confidently ex- 
presses the opinion that the Bank question is stronger in North 
Carolina than the Whig party. 


~ Not only, sir, was the Bank question discussed. by those dis- 
tinguished gentlemen throughout that whole canvass, but the 
Democratic papersin our State were teeming with philippics 
against banks and bauking;and the “North Carolina Siandard,” 
one of the most efficient party organs in the Union, placed at 
its head, as one of its mottoes, “The People against the Bank.” 

‘At the sametime of the election for Governor, elections were 
holden throughout the State for members of the Legislature; 
and never was any election morc warmly contested. “The re- 
sult was, that, of one hundred and seventy members. retu rned, 
ong hundred and four were Whigs, and sixty-six Democrats. 
ofthe onehundred and four Whigs, one hundred and three 
were advocates of a National Bank, and one was slightly tine- 
tured with “Virgmia abstraction.” [A laugh.] During the 
session of the Legislature, two Senators were elected to the 
Congress of the United States—the very able and distinguished 
gentlemen now in the otherend of the Capitol, who do honor to 
themselves and the State whose sovereignty they represent. 
Before they were nominated for that distinguished station, they 
were required, ina primary meeting, to pledge themselves for 
a repealof the Sub-Treasury and the support of a National 
Bank; and I have the authority of each of those gentlemen for 
saying that, without such a pledge, they could not have been 
elected. But my honorable friend and colleague tells us that 
resolutions were introduced at that same session of the Legisla- 
ture to instruct the Senators and request the Representatives 
in Congress to vote fora National Bank, which did not pass, 
but were laid onthe table. Such, I believe, was the fact. But 
those resolutions were laid on the table, not because they could 
not have been passed by a triumphant majority, butto save 
time. They were introduced ata late peried of the session, and 
were calculated to excite an animated and protracted debate, 
which it was impossible to control; for they bave there, sir, no 
glorious one-hour rule, such as we kave, nor even any pre- 
vious question. There was much business of importance 
pressing upon the attention of the Legislature; the Senators 
were already pledged onthe subject of the Bank; the Represen- 
tatives were not bound to obey; and those resolutions were 
therefore patriotically laid on the table, to enable the Legisla- 
ture to do the public business of the country, and bring the ses- 
sion toa close within a reasonable time. 

But, sir, in the month of May last, long after the Presidential 
election. under a special proclamation from the Governor of 
North Carolina, elections were holden throughout the State 
for Representatives in the twenty-seventh Congress, which had 
been ordered to convene ata period earlier than usual, on ac- 
count of the great derangement of the finances of the Govern 
ment and the currency of the country, and with direct refer- 
ence toan entire change in the whole monetary system. And 
the result was. sir, that instead of eight Democrats and five 
Whigs, eight Whigs and five Democrats were returned; and 
and those eight Whigs represent a Federal population of 
435,000, while the five Democrats represent a Federal popula- 
tion of only 219,000, My Whig friends on this floor tel! me, that 
in all their districts the repeal of the Sub Treasury and the es- 
tablishment of a National Bank were issues directly made be- 
fore the people. In my own district, I will not say, sir, that I 
came here on the bank question, but Í will say, that I was elect- 
ed in spite of thatquestion, It was pressed upon me with more 
earnestness and force than any other subject. Twas held re- 
sponsible not only for the conductof the United States Bank 
proper, but for all the mismanagement of an institution char- 
tered by the State of Pennsylvania, which had fraudulently as- 
sumed the name of the United States Bank, T was held accoun- 
table for its speculations in catton, for the depreciation in the 
value of itsstock, and the consequent losses of the widows and 
orphans of the country. But, sir, I was nat only made goil- 
father for that most corrupt institution of Pennsylvania, but 
for all therotten banks of Mississippi; and it was strenuously 
urged as a reason why I should not be elected to Congress that 
somebody somewhere had been compelled to give a hundred 
dollar Mississippi bauk bill for one “waistcoat. pattern.” Now, 
sir, with all these facts staring him in the face, will any gentle- 
man pretend to say that the people of North Carolina have not 
declared their opinions in favor of a National Bank? For the 
credit of the gentleman himself, I hope not. sir. 

My honorable friend and colleague {Mr. Saunpzrs] told ns 
that there was but one issue decided by the people of North 
Carolina, and that was the question of a distribution of the yro- 
ceeds of the public lands T was glad to hear that admission 
made on this floor; for, sir, when that subject was undergoing 
discussion in this House a few weeks since, we were repeatedly 
told that the peonle had not decided in favor of that measure— 
that it was not one of the issues submitted to them inthe recent 
elections, But the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SAUN- 
pers} tells us now that it was the only measure put in issue, 
and that public opinion has decided in favor of it. F can only 
say that I wish he had endorsed his opinion by his vote, and, in 
supporting the measure, carried ont what he has declared to be 
the wishes of the people. Other gentlemen have toid us this 
session that the Sub-Treasury was the only question on which 
a final verdict has been rendere} by the people. T would ad- 
vise these Democratic gentlemen to have a consultation among 
themselves, to agree upon some common ground, and stick ta 
that; for, sit, when learned doctors disagree, who is to decide? 
Tf the gentlemen will permit me, I will underlake to decid this 
matter. I believe, sir, that many issves were made during the 
Presidential canvass. The indictment against the Jate Adminis- 
tration Was one with many counts. They have all been fully 
sustained. The country has rendered a general verdict of guilty, 
andthe judgment has gone forth to the world that the last Admi- 
nistration was entirely unworthy of the confidence of the peo- 
ple and Martin Van Buren utterly unfit to be the Presitent of 
this nation. A most just verdict! a most righteous judgment ! 
to which. with all my heart, I say amen. 4 

But, Mr. Chairman, my honorable colleague urged some 
reasons for his opposition to this bill which T must confess 
struck me with surprise. He objects. in the first place. to the 
location of the Bank in the District of Col>mbia as founded in 
a weak and timid policy- A strange objeciion. surely to be 
urged by an advocate of a strict construction of the Censtitu- 
tion anda disciple of the Virginia school of politics! The 
power of Congress to establish a Bank in the District of Colum- 
bia has never, that I am aware of. been denied before hy any 
one.and Washington city was selected by the friends of this 
Bank as the place of its location, becanse if was undisputed 
ground, He objects also to that feature of the bill requiring 
the assent of the States for the location. of branches within 
their borders. ty this provision ofthe charter, sir, we in effect 

say to the people of the States, we have established a National 
Bank, but we do not force itupen you. We leave iin your 


power to accept or reject it, at your option. This policy ig just, 
it is liberal, it is in strict accordance with the doctrine of State 
rights, andit certainly is a matter of surprise and-astonishment 
to me that this feature of the bill should te opposed by mem- 
hers of the Democratic party, who claim to be the exclusive 
guardians of Southern interests and State rights on this floor. 
The age of wonders willaurely never cease. 5 unin 

But my honorable colleague has made a most, feeling appeal 
to Southern-gentlemen. . Once admit the tight of Congress, 
says he, to legislate through the District of Columbia for she 
States, on the subject of the Bank, and the institution ofslavery | 
is gone. $ 5 

Mr, Chairman, I was sorry to-hear an argument like this, ad- 
vanced by a gentleman of his acknowledged ability and reputa- 
tion. He has done himself injustice in the position. he has 
taken.’ Ie ig too good a lawyer not to see at a single glance 
the manifest distinction between the two cases, Congress, it is 
true, has the exclusive right of legislation in the District of Ca- 
lumbia; but they have not an absolute power of legislation, even 
in the District. They cannot interfere with vested rights of 
property. Slavery is an institution recognised by the Constitu: 
tionand laws of the country. Slaves are the property of the 
people of the South, and, as such, aro above the legislative 
power of Congress. But, sir, if Congress should ever take it 
into their heads to pass a law for the abolition. of slavery in the 
States, I hope they will insert a provision like the one in this 
bill, making the assent of the States indispensably necessary to 
the operation of the act within their borders, Such alaw 
would, L imagine, be but brutum fulmen, and not calculated to 
do any great practical mischief. I will vouch for North Caro- 
lina, at least, that she would nover sufer a judgment to go by 
default against her in such a case, 

Mr. Chairman, Hove my native State and her peculiar insti: 
tutions with an affection as ardent and devoted as that ofany 
gentleman on this floor; and,while 1 bave the honor of a seat. in 
Congress, 1 will never see her institutions assailed or her riglits 
violated without raising my voice and protesting against it, 
But, sir, Fam utterly opposed to lugging her domestic relations 
into every political discussion on this floor, in season and Gut 
of season. Such discussions can have no other tendency than 
to inflame the public mind and weaken the. glorious bond of 
union between these States. In a county with a territory so ex- 
tended as our own; embracing as it does every variety of: soil, 
climate, and scenery, as wellas every diversity of taste, inte- 
rest, and pursuit, it is natural that interests should clash and 
sectional jealousies exist. These are difficulties, however, sir, 
which are not to be fostered and cherished, aggravated and in- 
creased, but they are evils in our political systeni which are to 
be met and overcome. Now, sir, shal] they be met, and how’ 
overcome. Shall beautiful New England, the very nursery of 
liberty. and science, be sacrified for the ease and luxury of the 
South? Sir, asa Southern man, in the name of Southern mag: 
nanimity, 1 answer, no, sir, no, We desire no such thing.’ 
Shall, then, the exuberant and patriotic, South be sacri- 
ie the engrossing enterprise or blind fanaticism of the 
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Mr. Chairman, I have lived among the people of the North, 
and profess to know something of their sentiments and feelings 
on this subjest. And I believe that you will bear me out in the 
opinion that, whenever that question shail be submitted to 
them, we shalt hear the whole North echoing, from hill to hil, 
a prompt and decided negative. Yes, sir, whatever may have 
been the language of some gentlemen on this floor, under the 
excitement of debate, I feel no fear of disunion, Lam under no 
apprebensions for the Constitution ofmy conntry. I believe, 
sir, that there is “balm in Gilead” for all our political troubles; 
that there is a healing property in the institutions of the land. 
It is to be found, sir, not in physical force or violence, notin 
the strong arm of the law, butin the conservative influence of 
mutual forbearance and liberal principles, This. and, this 
alone, can break the strongest ties of local interest, and soothe 
the greatest violence of sectional jealousy. Let the breast of 
every enlightened statesman swell with a sentiment of peace 
and good will towards his brethren in every part of the Union, 
and then will selfishness and hypocracy be dislodged from their 
entrenchments, and true patriotism will become the distin. 
guishing characteristic of every American citizen., Then will 
every variety. of soil, and climate, and scenery, and ‘every di» 
varsity of taste, interest, and pursuit,each add another cord :0 
that glorious bond of union which binds our be'oved eoun- 
tiy together. Thus fortified, strengthened and protected, 
the waves of political discord and unhallowed ambition 
may roll and dash against the institution of the land, but 
they will stand firm and unshaken as the Rock of Ages Yes, 
sir, they will stand “a mighty beacon, lighting gloricus 
way” to the other nations of the earth, in their struggles ‘or 
freedom. i 
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{SPEECH OF MR. TALLMADGE, 
OF NEW YORK, 

In Senate, July 24,1841—On the bill to establish a uni 
system of bankruptcy throughout. the United States. 

Mr. TALLMADGE addressed the Senate as follows: Mr. 
President, Itronble you so seldom, that I deem no apology hne- 
cessary for the short time J intend to occupy on the final pas- 
sage of thisbill. Gentlemen on the other side tell usthey will 
vote for the bill if banking corporations are included, The 
vote of yesterday, of more than two to one, rejecting such a pro- 
position, must, I think, satisfy them that there is no-chance that. 
is can prevail. I hope, then, that those gentlemen who-are wil- 
ling to go for the bill with banking cerporations, that provi- 
sion having failed, will now go lor it. for the sake of those: for 
whose relief itis intended. 1am aware that their votes are nut 
necessary to the passage of the bill, bat I would like. to see the 
moral influence on the country of a united vote on this import- 

ant measure. E g p ae 
In my judgment, it is idle io talk of including corporations in 

a bankrupt law, and every effort to embrace them will only aid 
to defeat the measure itself, If it is desirable that banks ant 
other corporations should be subjected to a bankrupt law, why 
not introduce a bill exclusively for them? Why encumber a 
pill for the relief of individuals with the controverted. questien 
af corporations? Many are opposed on principle to includh s 
corporations in a general bankrupt law. The honorable Sen: 
tor from South Carolina, (Mr. @aLnoun,] with cthers, deen: 
unconstitutional to include them. Noone donbts the cor 
tionality of a bankrupt law for individuals. Why, then, shail 
individuals be deprived of their constitutional rights because 
corporations cannot be brought into an unconstitutional subjec: 
tion to the provisions of a bankrupt law? Let these two classeg 
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TAruicial’ persons rest on their own respective 
ý who are in favor of including corporatioas 

ld subi the will of the majority, and go for the relief 
of individais if éd¢porations are notincladed. Ik will be no 
Satisfactory answer to thatlarge and: distressed portion of the 
community to say, we go against giving you any relief, because 
the constitutional and other scraples of gentlemen will not per- 
mit them to include corporations in the same law. ~ ` 

Mr. President, corporations oùghtnotto be included. They 
were never included in a bankruptlaw in any commerc’al com- 
rauhity on the’ face of theearnh, From the-very nature of their 
creation and their being, they do not come within the reasons 
upon which a bankrupi law is founded, The principal design 
oi sacha law, sò firas the debtor is conccraed, is—first, to rë- 
leasé the individual, jf in prison, from imprisonment; second, 
to discharge the ‘obligation of his contract; third, toexempt 
from execution his future acquisitions, and to protect them for 
the future sustenance and support of himselfand family. These 
objects ave norelation to corporations. They cannot beim- 
prisoned. The laws of the several States give to creditors am- 
ple remedies against them; and, after the application of their 
assets towards the paymentoftheir debts, corporations can have 
no care for the balance ofan outstanding obligation, ‘they can 
have no future acquisitions or families to provide for; therefore, 
the reasons for the law, as applicable to individuals, have no ap. 
plication to corporations, 

Aside from thms, 1 consider that such a law, applied to the 
banking institutions ofthe country, would be most disastrous 
in its consequences. It would, in the first place, conflict with 
the proper control of the several States over institutions of their 
own creation, and under their exclusive jurisdiction. These 
institutions are deemed by many an emanation’ of State sove- 
reignty, maoy of which are owned by the S.ates, and over 
which the General Government can exercise no control, aud 
with which it can in no shape interfere. Inthe second lace, 
it would be putting into the hands of courts and commissioners 
of the General Government a dangerous power, by reason of 
the enormous amount of the assets of our banking institutions, 
which would be subjected to such alaw on the instant of asus. 
pension of specie payments. The General Government caa- 
not manage prudently or discreetly such a fund at the arms- 
length distance at which it would be placed. It requires the 
close inspection and near supervision of the States themselves 
todvit, They are the best judges of what regulations are best 
snited to their own institutions.. They can best subject their 
courts and their agents to that wholesome control, so. absolutely 
necessary Co ihe proper management and distribution of the 
funda of such institutions, when winding up their concerns. 
Tne State of New York (and I presume the remark is applica- 
bie to other States) hasa far better bankrupt lew for banks 
thain Congress can possibly pass; and she has and does admi. 
mister it through vhe Chancellor and Bank Commissioners in- 
fiiilely better than any lawof Congress can be adanrinistered 
through the courts or agents of the Geneyal Government. In 
New York, ifa bank suspends specie payments for ten days. 
its concernsare at once handed .over, on the complaint of the 
Bank Commissioner, to the Chancellor, and by him placed in 
the hands of a receiver, aad closed up with all convenient 
speed, having a due regard to the individual and public inte- 
yest involved in its liquidation. The States, too, can best 
judge whether any interference on their part will, at any time, 

romote the public interests.. ‘here may be cases, as there 
favè been before, where the Legislature ofa State might deem 
it proper to interfere and suspend the forfeiture of a bank 
charter, This occurred in 1837, after the suspension of specie 
payments by the banks, The suspension was brought on, at 
that time, by causes beyond their. control. They suspended 
for the benefit of the community, not their own, and the Le- 
gislatures of several States suspended the forfeiture of their 
charters, but did not legalize their. suspension ot specig..pay- 
ments. ‘Tne banks of New York and elsewhere were at all 
times liabie to. prosecution for demands against them, and to 
an increased interest on all demands madd which were not met 
in specie, ‘The people had their-remedy against them in the 
courts; but, in my own State, public sentiment was so strongly 
in their lavor thatthere was scarcely an instance heard of to 
coerce them by prosecutions, And why were they sustained 
by public sentiment? Whydid the Legislature, before the ex- 
piration of ten days after theirauspension, pass an act to re- 
lieve then from the forfeiture of their charters? It was be- 
cause the public voice demanded it—not for the benefit of the 
banks, but for the people themselves. Let us anppose that, 
on the occasion of the suspension of the banks in 1837, through- 
oat the Union, there had been in existence a bankrupt law for 
banks, wnat would have been. the consequence? The people 
were indebted to the banks to the amount of more than five 
hundred millions of dollars, A bankrupt law, operating up- 
on the banks, would have forthwith put their concerns 
into the hands of commissioners to be closed up. This 
enormous amount must have been collected, or attempted 
to bs. collected from their debtors. Judgments and execu: 
tions mast have gone against their property. That property 
would have been sacrificed for want of purchasers, and inevi- 
table ruin would have overtaken the whole debtor portion of 
the community; and such disasters cannot befal that portion 
without affecting, in their conseqnences, the solvent portion 
also. An earthquake or a tornado extending its ravages over 
the whole country could scarcely equal the destructive conss- 
quences of the operation ofa bankrupt law under such cirenm: 
stances, fi was for such reasons that the Legislature, ia 1837 
interposed; not for the banks, but for the people. But had 
such a law then existed, there could have been no relief, No 
Legislature could have interfered. It would have been as un- 
yielding as the bed of Proctustes, and the victim would have 
been lopped off or stretched out to meet its dimensions. Such 
a time, though far distant, may arrive again. Lam for leaving 
the barks, in such a crisis, to their own natural guardians, the 
Yegisluures of the several States. Some have supposed that 
they could ga: nver the constitutional objection to including 
panka, by leaving the law to the assent of the respective States, 
One moment’s reflection wiil show the unconstitutionatity of 
this proposition, namely, that it wou'd no: bea uniform bank- 
rupt law, ifone State should assent and another dissent. Thone 
and trust, therefore, that the friends ofa general bankrupt law 
will not be deceived by this proposition to include corporations, 
Sacha bill cannot pe It will be opposed, ag 1t was before 
by some ofthe party which has constantly opposed any bank- 
rapt law. and this great measure of relief will be again defeated. 
Let individual claims to stand by themselves, and let corpora- 
tions stand. by themselves. They rest on different principles. 
Let each class stand on its own merits. 
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Sir, this extra session was called for the purpose of adopting 
measures for the relief of the present distressed and embar- 
rassed condition of ihe country. What measure would give 
greater, and more extensive, and more instantaneous relief than 
the passage of a-bankruptlaw? Thousands and thousands of 
our fellow-citizens are reduced to absolute want from the em- 
barrassments in which they have been involved by the state. of 
the timesand the incubus-of debt which weighs them down, and 
which renders them incapable of doing any thing for their cre. 
ditors, for themselves, or their families. I will not, on this. os- 
casion, allude to the causes which brought these calamities 
upon us; Į entertain my own views on that subject; but. 1 will 
merely state thatthey were beyond the control-of the ordinary 
means of prevention, and beyond the reach of the most cautious 
foresight to discover. The prudent aid the reckless have been 
overwhelmed in one commonruin; men of ample fortunes have 
heen brought to poverty, and those of moderate means to abso- 
lute want; and the families of all looking in vain to their natu- 
ral protectors for the necessaries of life. They are thrown out 
of employment, and, with the worse than iron shackles which 
bind them, they are incapable of earning a subsistence. There 
are estimated to be in the United States 500,000 bankrupts, with 
an average of at least three persons dependent on each; making 
"2,008,000 of souls ground down to the earth by the most hope- 
less poverty —their energy, their ambition, their prospects for 
the present. destroyed, their hopes for the future blighted. Avd 
for whose benefitis all this misery. inflicted on two miltions 
of human beings? Is it for the benefit ofthe country? Does 
the country profit by {this paralysis of the most. enterprising, 
intelligent, and active portion of the community? Is the 
country benefitted by the prostration, nay, the almost anvihi- 
lation, of the productive labor of her citizens, and by the con- 
sequent debasement of morals which follows the want of em. 
ployment, and the destruction of every motive to ambition? 
Or is it for the benefit of the creditor that this ruinous and 
debasing state’ of things must continue? What does he ex 
pect to gain from it? Is there any satisfaction in holding his 
debtor in eternal bondage? Does it give him any pleasure 
to behold the helpless and hopeless condition of his wife and 
children? Is there to his-ear any music in the cries for bread 
which go up from lisping infancy and tottering age to those 
who can give them no relief?’ Does he derive any consola- 
tion from the prospect of ignorance and crime which are the 
inevitable lot of those who have not,the means of education 
and of moral culture? Or is there any gratification in contrast- 
ing bis own proudelevation withthe miserable victim that he 
has trampled under foot? No, sir, no; none of these things. I 
will not permit niyself to believe that a creditor in human 
shape can entertain such fiendish feelings, or be actuated by 
such base motives. What, then, is the cause of his opposition 
toa bankrupt law, which shall restore once more to light and 
life thia lost and desponding portion ofour citizens? It is the 
reluctance to cancel an obligation, which is the seeming repre- 
sentative of property. Itis the vague and undefined hope of 
realizing something out of nothing; and instead: of taking the 
debtors estate and applying itas far asit wiil go, he holds him 
in hopeless bondage till there is nothing left to apply. Tle can- 
not realize that bis interests are promoted by letting loose this 
large portion of the activity, energy, and enterprise of the coun- 
try; he cannot perceive that he is thereby enabling his debtor 
to become again one of his best customers, and to make up in 
new profits, under- a prosperous state of the country, .the Joss 
he hassustained. He cannot see that, by a liberal and enlight- 
ened policy, he may hereafter, in some instances, receive the 
amount of principal and interestdue him. Mr. President, if 
the creditor cannot see these things, it is high time that Con- 
gress saw them: for him, and corrected the obliquity of his 
vision. Itis with some a chronic disease. The prejudices on 
this subject are of the most inveterate character. They have 
been wearing away gradually but slowly from that period in 
Roman history when the body of the debtor was divided’ 
amongst his creditors, down to our own time, when he was 
merely put in close confinement, with nothing to subsiston but 
the charity of friends, for the laudable purpose ofenabling him, 
in that hopeful condition, to earn enough to pay the demand for 
which he was imprisoned, “Shut out from the common air 
and the common use of his own limbs,” he was made to “drink 
the baleful cup of grief, and eat the bitter bread of misery,” 
That relic of barbarism in my own State, as well as in most 
others, thank God, is “expunged” from the statute hook, never 
to disgrace it again. The seme prejudices were encountered in 
adopting the non-iniprisonment act in my own State. I was 
then in the Legislature—our tables groaned with remonstrances, 
We finaly succeeded ia abotishing imprisonment in regard to 
resident, but not in regard to non-resident citizens. A few years 
elapsed; pu lic sentiment became so changed on that. subject 
that the imprisonment of nen-tesident debtors was abolished by 
a unanimons vote of both Houses. Such would be the result. 
after experience, ofa well regulated bankrupt Jaw. à 

I thenask, Mr. President, what more important measure of 
relief we have before us? A Nationai Bank, it is believed, 
would give us a uniform currency, regulate the exchanges, 
and aid in reviving the business of the country. But this would 
be for the benefit of nnembarrassed creditors, and not for hone. 
lessdehtors. Give to one class a uniform currency, and to the 
other a uniform bankrupt law, and whilst yau are reviving 
the business of the one, I beg you will not neglectto revive the 
hopes of the other. Of what avail are all your measures of 
relief to this unfortunate portion of our citizens, if yon do not 
give them the only measure by which they, too, can take the 
tide of prosperity atits flood, which may once more lead on to 
fortune. Whatinterest have they in your great measures of 
relief for the country, if those measures are to widen the die- 
tance, and to make an impassable gulf between them and 
their creditors? They would prefer thatthings remain as they 
are rather tha relieve one pu 2 of the community at the ex- 
pense of another. Such is the feeling that exists,and you can 
have no stronger evidence ofthe necessity ofthe measure I am 
advocating than the fact that such a feeling does exist. It shows 
the “times are out ofjoinv’?—that oursvstem doesnot equally 
protect the righisof all—and that these clashing‘and jarring feel- 
ings are the effects ofanill balanced, ef an unjust, and unequal 
operation of our laws, T insist, therefore, if one measure of re. 
lief ought to have precedence over another, the bankrupt law 
ought first toclaim our attention. i 

What, then, Mr. President, isthe daty of Congress on. this 
subject? Itisto passa general bankrapt law at the present 
session. J consider thisa daty imposed upon Congress by the 
Constitution, The poweris expressly granted; and it wag 
never intendedthat this power, which is exercised in every 
commercial community, should He dormanthere, It has thus 


lain for the last forty years, because Congréss has neglected 
todo ifs duty to the country. It is high time we aroused from 
our lethargy; and, rely upon it, if we do not wake up tothe o 9+ 


sideration of this great subject, the people will, exe long, ¢ 
turbour slumbers, ‘Phey are wide awake toit; and are re: 
solved that it shali not vesttill the injunctions of the Constitu. 
tlon are obeyed. ` 

I have saidthis power was not intended to lie dormant. It 
wasa power originally possessed by the respective States, 
When they declared themselves independent of Great Britain, 
they became possessed of ail the powers of free and indepen- 
dent sovereignties. ‘The power to passa bankrupt law isan at- 
tribute of sovereignty. On their separation from the mother 
conntry, they became vested with that power as fully and as 
amply as it was and is possessed by Great Britain, and, bad 
they not parted with it, it would have remained to be exercised 
to the same extent that itis exercised there. The States, how- 
ever, granted this power to Congress, for the mere purpose of 
having, under our C:nfederated Government, a uniform sys- 
tem of bankruptcy. It was given for that purpose, and for that 
purpose alone, And we now have this anumaly of our system 
of Government, namely, the existence of a power w pass a 
bankrupt law, which the States would exercise if they could, 
and which the United States couldexercise if they would. The 
resultthus faris, that Congress will not doits duty, and the 
States cannot do theirs to their own citizens. I maintain, then, 
that Congress is bound to exercise this power, or that it be ceded 
back tothe States. ‘The first is an easy proposition, and. we 
thereby carry out the intentionef the Constitution, viz: to make 
the law uniform, whereas, we can all readily foresee the dificul- 
ty in procuring an amendment to the Constitution for the pur- 
pose of ceding the power back to the States. There is; then, 
practically, but one way open tous, and that isthe action of 
Congress without delay. 

There is no limitation on the action of Congress, except that 
the law shall be uniform. In all other respects, it possesses 
the same power, and to the same extent, that the States pos- 
sessed 1t before the sdoption of the Constitution, or that Great 
Britain now possesses it, There need be no difficulty, there. 
fore, such.as some have imagined, that the law should be con- 
fined to merchants and traders. That was originally the law 
in England, but it has been extended, from time to time, till it 
has come to embrace almost every class; and the proposition 
now is, ia England, to adopt the broad principle, that, whene- 
ver any person will, in good faith, surrender all his property 
for the benefit of his creditors, he shall be discharged from his 
debts. This is the true principle, and the one which ought to 
be adopted here. 

A bankrupt jaw should not only be applicable to all classes 
ofthe commanity, on ihe surrender of all property for the beng- 
fit of creditors, but it shoukl be the permanent law of the land. 
A temporary enactment: will not meet the case, It should be 
without limitation of time. A bankrupt Jaw, in a commercial 
community, is one of the most important features in a system 
of palitical economy. Experience has shown, and every well- 
balanced and reflecting mind perceives; that it contributes mest 

> ssentially to the well-being and prosperity of every State or 
community. where it exists. Jt keeps in constant employment 
_ the activity, energy, and enterprise of the whole people. She 
productive labor of no portion is lost to the country. It pre. 
vents the paralysis and moral debasement which must follow 
the wantof employment, and the consequent contracting of idle 
and dissolute habits: To accomplish these ends, it must be the 
permanent Jaw of the land. One great error, heretofore com- 
mitted in the bills which-have been introduced on this subject, 
has been the limitation of the operation of the act to a few 
years. If sucha bill should pass, what would be the effect? 
Why thousands would rush in to take the benefit of it because 
of its limitation. They would say to themselyes, now is the 
opportunity to free ourselves.of our burdens; and by the limita. 
tion of the act, if we do not avail ourselves of it n5w, we shall 
not have the opportunity hereafter. This rush, thus caused by 
the limitation itself would render the act unpopular and half 
a century might elapse before there would be an attempt 10 
try the experiment again. Whereas, were the law unlimited 
thousands would, probably, work their-way through their em. 
barrassments, rather toan lake the benefit of a bankrupt law, 
Itx popularity, therefore, as well as its utility, depends on its 
being the permanent law of the Jand; 

Under such a law, the wansactions of society would conform 
to it, Credits would Le given, and debts created in reference to 
it, Nething would tend somuch to repress inordinate credit 
assush a law. . The creditor would look net only to the means 
but to (he Character, integrity, moral and industrious habits of 
his debtor, at the time the credit is given, and would rely on 
that combined capital for eventual payment of the debt, instead 
ofthe vague, undefined, and delusive idea of recovering his 
@emand by holding his debtor in eternal bondage. And the 
debtor, if he found himself, from unforeseen causes, in embar- 
rassed and failing circumstances, beyond his ability to extricate 
himsel“, would forthwith surrender all bis property for the 
benefit of his creditors; end whilst he thus relieved himself 
from embarrassment, would give to them a dividend beyond any 
thing they could expect from keeping him In a perpetual state 

Te is in vain to expect payment where the means 
to pay do not exist. It is equally vain to anticipate it from the 
earnings of a debtor, where the ability to earn is taken away 
from him. A master might as well shackle the limbs of his 
stave, so that he could neither walk nor work, and then bid him 
labor, and bring him the fruits of that labor. 

Such a jaw, though it be permanent, would still be defective, 
Any Jaw we can pass on this subject will have defects, and pro- 
bably great defects. It results from the very nature of our in- 
stitutions—from our complicaied system of Government. Bat 
this shonld not deter us from making the experiment, Exne. 
riment, Ridi say? It is only an experiment in reference to the 
form ofour system. It is no-experiment so far as relatesto us 
asa commercial and business community. The experience of 
the civilized world has justified and sanctioned it every where 
else, as essential to its prosperity and well being, We should 
not, therefore, cavil about the details of a bill. The great object 
isto pass the Jaw, and afterwards cure its defects, by subse- 
quent legistation, as experience shall_pointthem out. “Ehis is 
the only way to perfect thesysiem. Batiftbe law is to expire 
by its own Hmitation, we encounter all the evils of a defective 
law, and unpopular, perhaps, because defective, without an ch- 
ject or an effort toamend it. The non-imprisonment law in my 
own State encountered the same prejudices and-thesame diffi. 
culties. It was very defective when it first passed. Those de- 
fecis were cured. from time to Gime, by subsequent legislation 
until thesystem has become what its best friends could desire, 
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and hasreceived such evidence of popular approbation, that no 
public man would be found bold enough to attempt its repeal. 
Such would be the operation of a Bankrupt law on the princi- 
ples Ihave indicated, and such would be the manifestation of 
public sentiment in its favor. 

Mr. Presiteut, imagination can hardly depict the salutary ef. 
fects of the passage of a Bankrupt law, at the present session of 
Congress. We may taik of other great measures of relicfto the 
country; and if we succeed in passing ‘hem, they will be incom- 
plete, unsatisfactory, and, toa large portion of our fellow. citi- 
zens, unjust, without this, to them, the greatest of all. - By the 
other measures, you enable those who are now in prosperous 
circumstances to increase their prosperity, whilst to those in 
adversity you, are adding to their burdens, already too grievous 
to be borne, the weight of a cheerless, hopeless, endless iusol- 
vency. By a Bankrupt law, youat once give to the country the 
full benefit of the intelligence and enterprise of halra million of 
its citizens, end you retieve from dis:ress and absolute want at 
Jeast a million and a half more ef those whe are dependent on 
them for support. To enlightened, patriotic, and humane le- 
gistators, is not thisa consideration worthy of their sympathy, 
as well as their patriotism} The country, and the whole coun- 
try, 13 deeply interested in this great question, As a mere ques- 
tion of poliidical economy, it strongly appeals to our judgments 
as well as to our sense of justice. Who will undertake to esti- 
mate the loss to the nation of the inability of five hundred thou- 
sand ofits citizens to obtain by their labor a competent support 
for themseives and families? An inability produced by reason 
ofthe crediter’s execution being suspended over their heads, 
and ready to take from the helplessness of infancy, aad the de» 
crecitude of age, the very sustenance which has been provided 
for their support? Under such circumstances, men have no 
courage, no ambition to labor. They soon sink into a state of 
indolence, if not intemperance, and eventually to hopeless de. 
spondency. They can earn nothing for chemselves, nothing for 
their families, nothing for their creditors, and ean add nothing 
to the general stock of productive industry, which makes up the 
wealth ofa nation, Allowing the unemployed labor of the esti. 
mated number of bankruptsin the United States to be worth 
the smallest compensation, there would be a daily loss to the na- 
tion that stardes the imagination. Butthisisnot all, When freed 
from the shackles that bind them, their labor is not to be esti. 
mated by the ordinary standard of day labor. As a class, they 
are the most intelligent and enterprising in. the community, 
They are the men that give employment 'o labor-—-that pioneer in 
the enterprises of commerce and manufactures, as well as in 
mechanical and agricultural pursuits, In this view, their en- 
terprise and their labor, when free to act, cannot be measured 
vy the ordinary standard], You can only estimate it by the 
increase of the sails which waft or of the steam which propels 
your commerce to distant shores—by the private and public 
edifices which adorn your chies and villages throughout the 
country—Dby the growth of your manulu stablishmeots, 
which furnish a ome market for surpassing any R 
ket for the products of your soil—by your internal improve 
menis, your cauezis, which bear your domestic commerce on 
their bosom, and your. railroads which carry with almost the 
celerity of thought your. citizens t9 the most distant points. 
Yes, Mr. President, these are the men to whose enterprise you 
are asked to give scope—whose talent you are requested to re- 
Jease from the bondage under which itlabors, that they may once 
more bound into light aud Jife, and repair by their activity and 
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of overy Siate in the Union, whether its operation within its 
own borders would be particularly felt or not. Above all, we 
are bound to listen to the cries of aged parents and of helpless 
women and children, which are borne to n every hreeze, 
imploring us to grant relief to those who are nearer and dearer 
tothera than life, and on whom their sustenance and support, 
and perhaps their lives, depend. Do not drive these men from 
their families, and as exiles from their constry. ‘Thousands 
have already gone to the young Republic on our borders, with 
the hope of providing for the fam which they have teñ be- 
hind, and for whom, under the rigor of our jaws, they could 
makeno provision here, Ivisaf ced and involuntary exile. 
As they left they cast a “longing, Ungeiing lock behind,” and 
are anxious to return again to their mative land. Thisis no 
“faney skeich.?  T.speak from personal knowledge in some 
cases, and from the best information in others. You are driv- 
ing from their country and their homes sowe af your most 
valuable and useful citizens; to take their permanent abode 
jaa land of strangers, unless induced to remain or return, by 
the passage ofa bankrupt law, 

I have sometimes heard it said thatthe new Siates have no 
interest in the passage ofsucha law.  Thisis a great mistake, 
and results from a narrow or inconsiderate view of its effecte. 

side from its general and beneficial infiues n the whole 
Union, those Sates will derive a peculiar benefit from it. It 
will seid to them some of the most active, enterprisl , and 
energetic citizens from the oil States—citizers who will tank 
amongst the very best of their population, for they hoid that 
rank at home, and who will conwibule as muci, if not more, to 
the advancement ofthe pros , than any 
other equal number who upon the 
broad streams and extended 
surrendering their property fot { 
uzder a bankrupt law, many will not be able to command sul- 
ficient capial to commence busiuess enew on the spot which 
was the scone oftheir misfortunes, but by the aid of friends will 
beenabled to gather up a moderate amount to commence the 
world again in {hat region, where smal! means become great, 
by the manner in which nature has provised a reward for mtel- 
Ligence, industry, and enterprise. ; , 

Isis, however, objected by. some creditors that a debtor 
shonid not be discharged from the obligation of his contract 
exvept by payment and satisfaction of the fuil amount. This 
js true, if he is able to pay; but if he has nor got and cannot 
get the means to pay, iis in vain to expect any. benefit, either 
to debtor or creditor, by helding him in bondage. On the con- 
trary, the interests of both are promoted by his discharge. 
Creditors arg beginning to understand this principles. Hence 
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it is that you find amongst the petitioners for a bankrupt law 
some of the wealthiest and largest creditors, This is true to a 
greatextent in the city of New York. Etis almost universally 
true in the “good old town of Boston.” I regret that the credi- 
tor portion of New Yorkis not equally unanimous. We have 
from that “commercial emporium” a few remonstrances. In 
sagacity, in the ability to perceive their true interests, our 
Eastern b:ethren, I am Iree to confess, are more keen and far- 
sighted than some of our good citizens of New York, The 
former do not look over their musty bundle of “bills receiva- 
ble,” and hug it as the miser does his gold, whether it be valua- 
ble or worthless; like practical men andsound political econo- 
mists, they inquire what can be made available out of i? 
What are the assets in the hands of their debtors which can be 
applied to their demands? And, if they cannot get the whole, 
they prefer to take a part, and discharge the debtor, rather than 
hold him in vassalage tiil his means are all exhausted. lun 
derstand that itisascertained with very considerable accuracy 
that Massachusetts is a creditor State of the South and South- 
west tothe amount of fifteen millions of dollars—and still you 
can scarcely find a man there who is opposed to a bankrupt 
law. There is not opposition enough to produce a ripple on 
the broad and résistless current of public opinion which isset- 
ting in itstavor. Why? Because they know that the appli- 
cation of the asseta of their debtors, under such a law, would 
pay a portion at least of their demands, and that without it 
those means will be exhausted, and they receive nothing. But, 
above all, they prefer to retain their customers, and to realize 
from the profits of their future trade, under a revival of busi- 
ness, which thisand other measures of relief will bring, enough 
to make up to them ten and one hundred fold the losses which 
they will temporarily sustain. This is true economy, as well 
as practical wisdom. New York is probably a creditor State 
toastifliarger amount. And, in my judgment, it were betier 
for those creditors to sponge out the whole debt, rather than 
hold their debtorsin “durance vile,” under the vain hope of 
realizing any thing beyond the assets which would come to 
them underabankrupt law. Whilst a few are thus remon- 
strating against thé law, Bosten is pushing on in its favor; 
thereby promoting her own interest and securing the good will 
of thousands whose wade she has never before enjoyed. š 

Mr. President, I would not be understood as speaking with 
any intentional severity of creditors. As a class they do not de- 
serve it, There are exceptions among then, asin all other 
Classes} but those exceptions are generally, by reason of old 
prejudices and antiquated nations of business, which require 
time to wear off, and patience to bear with whilst they reman. 
On the part of debtors there are many cases of peculiar hard- 
ship, growing out of the unanticipated revulsion in trade, and 
the sudden depreciation in the valueof property. ‘There are 
thousands and thousands of cases where, In (be purchase of 
real estate a quarter or balf of the purchase money, say ten 
or twenty thousand dollars, more or lees, has been paid in cash, 
anda mortgage given for the balance. and. where that morigage 
has been foreclosed, and the property bought m by the morte 
gagee for a nominal sum for the want of competition at the sale, 
andthe balance, being the greater portion of the purchase mo- 
ney, held as an existing debt against the mortgagor. In other 
words, the original owner has pocketted his ten or twenty 
thousand dollars in cash, bas got back all his property, and is 
opposed toa bankrupt law, lest it should impair the obligation 
of his debtor’s contract to pay the balance ! 

Mr. President, I said on a former occasion that the question 
of a bankrupt Jaw had an essential influence on the late Presi- 
dential clection. . General Harrison was known to be in, favor 
of it and it was equally known that Mr Van Bnren waa oppose } 
toit. Whilst in the Senate of the United States, in 1827, each 
had given his opinion on the subject. Jextiacts from their 
speeches were pubbshed, which showed the friendship of the 
one andthe hostility of the other to this. great principle of bu- 
man freedom. Many of those interested in the subject gave 
their support to himon whom they knew they could rely to 
carry out this great measure of relief They are now tosk- 
ing to this Congress for that reliet, and for the consummation 
of all their bones. If the relief demanded is not granted, the 
question will he safter be carvied down to the polis. And no 
man for ‘any public station, from the President of the. United 
States down ioa member of a Siate Lee HUT, will be sup- 
ported for any office, unless he is in favor of this great principle 
of constitutional freedom. $ 

This is the only way in which they can assert their rights, 
the only mode in which they can beheard. Their petitions. 
therefore, have been disregarced, and they will now adopt 
the only plan of operations left to thern—namely, to carry the 
question to the polis Lapplaud them for it. Tapprove their 
determination. And I exhort them, laying aside af] other 
differences of opinion, thatthey meel ou this broad and com- 
mon ground of union, and never abandon it till the great 
work is fully accomplished. Acà I wonld say to them, let 
no former asperities or jealous mar your deliberations; Jet 
union and harmony characterize your proceedings; and, above 
all, let your watchword be “action, action, action.” You 
have itin your power to redress your own grievances. Be 
not deceived by the professions of candidates toy your favor. 
Be surethey aresound on the great and leading principle for 
which you contend. That principle is the passage of a bank- 
rupt law, which shall discharge an honest debtor on the snr- 
render of all bis property for the benetit of his creditors. The 
object of it 1s that he shall be released from imprisonment, if 
imprisoned; that he shall be discharged from all liability on his 
contract, and that his future acquisitions may go te the support 
of himselfand family. Be not deceived, then, l ictreat you, by 
the delusive hope of sucn a law, if corporal sare inctuded, 
There are inherent difficuivies in the way of it Many of the 
friends of those who propose it wil vole against it, You are 
entitled to stand in a bankrupt bill by yourselves, as bankrupts 
have stood in all other countries. You-are men with souls, as 
well as with wives and children, which coi porations have not. 
Why, then, shoutd you be tied to thom, as the tyrant Mezentius 
tied the living man to the putrid carcass, as an exhibition of the 
most refined cruelty. There is no more reason in the one case 
than in the other. Stick to your pri ciples, then, and you wil 
find enough to stand by you.. For myself, whether in public 
or ptivate life. lam devoted to this cause; and I will never 
abandon it tilithe free cluzeus of this country are placed on an 
equal footing, in this respect, with the subjects of foreign 

3. 

oT Congress shall fail to discharge i:s constitutional culty by 
the passage of a bankrupt law, the States wil be driven to the 
exercise of their powers, £o far asthey have retained them, over 
the subject of debtor and creditor. They will resort to asysiem 
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of exemptions. ‘They will exempt the future earningsof the 
debtor from execution, when he has honestly andin good faith 
given up all his property for the henetit of his creditors. ‘Phere 
is no doubt thatthe State Legislatures have the power tomake 
such exemptions as they deem proper. ‘Fhe principte has 
been fully recognised by the Supreme Court.of the United 
States, and practised upon, to a greater or less exteht, by every 
State in the Union, These exemptions do not impairthe ob- 
ligation of contracts, which the States: cannotdo under:the’ Con- 
sutution. They only go-to the remedy, which is: within the 
control of the State Legislatures. They can, thereféte, not 
only exempt from. execution ‘household furniture, andthe ne- 
cessary utensils fora family, but they can exempt thé and on 
which the debtor resides, and the necessary team and’utensile 
to work it, and the products which are taken’ from it. AH 
these things are within the power and control of State legisla- 
tion, and it remains to be seen how far that power will be ex- 
ercised, if Congress shall failin its duty in granting this great 
measure of relief. If the States shall interpose in the manner 
indicated, it will at once be perceived that there willbe a dif- 
ferent system prevailing in every State of the Union, and the 
very object for which the power was grated to Congress to 
pasa a bankrupt law, namely, its uniformity, will be defeated; 
whilst, atthe same time, the States cannot accomplish, butin 
part, the objects for which they are compelled to legislate. 
There is, therefore, an absolute necessity for the action of 
Congress, That action ought no longer to be delayed. Let 
this bill become a law, and I will venture to predict that, after 
it hasbeen proved and improved by years of experience, we 
shall look back with perfect astonishment to this enlightened 
period of the nineteenth century, and wonder that this relic 
of barbarism, the bondage of the debtor, could have so long 
existed and beentolerated in a country claiming pre-eminence 
over all others for the liberality and freedom of its institutions. 
aanname 


SPEECH OF MR. FESSENDEN, 
OF MAINE, i 
In the House of Representatives, August 11, 141—0n the 
bill to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout 
the United States, wf ; 

The Uouse being in Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, and a motion having been made to strike out the en- 
acting clause of the bill— . : 

Mr. FESSENDEN said: Mr. Chairman, the bill now under 
consideration is one in which many of my constituents feel a 
very deep interest; more, perhaps, than m any other measure 
which has come before us dying the present session. Thig 
fact, I presume would of itself be sufficient to excuse me, if 
any excuse were necessary, for trespassing, during my brief 
hour, upon the time of the committee, Tdesien, sir, more par- 
ticularly to notice the remarks addressed to the committee yes. 
terday by the two gentlemen from New York, (Mr. Gorpon and 
Mr. Ferns] upon tbe constituiionality of the measure; and I 
bope that my argument, if I maydignify my remarks. wish the 
name of argument, may render the question as clear to the 
minds of other gentiemen as it scems now tomy, own, , 

Icame here, Mr. Chairman, with my mind made up with ro- 
gard to this measure. I believed that not only the power of 
Congress, but its duty, to pass a general bankrupt law, was un- 
questionable. Itis a power, sit, which ought not, in my judg- 
ment, to have Jain dormant so Jong. Situated as this country is, 
of a highly commercial character, and requiring that the laws 
of creditor and debtor should be uniform and clearly defined, 
there should have been no considerable poriod since our Consti- 
tutioa waa furmed in which this power of the General Govern- 
ment was not in active and efficient operation. : 

Again, sir, I believe that the peculiar circumstances of this 
country at the present time are suchas imperatively to demand 
a prompt and speedy action upon. this subject, Tracing, as E 
do, the unfortunate situation of a very large number of our 
fellow:citizens to the action of Government upon the currency 
of the country, Pthink ithe duty of that Government to apply 
the remedy peculiarly in its power, and which can be furuiskod 
by that Government alone. Other gentiewen may differ wth 
me on this point, and trace the difficulties referred to to other 
sources; but, sir, such is mY opinion, and by my own opinion 
must my own conduct be determined. muna 

suffer me, Mr. Chairman, before proceeding to the argument 
which I design to offer, to make one or two preliminary re- 
marks. Sir, this measure js emphatically a measure of relief, 
We came here asa relief Congress, Perhaps no gentleman, 
on either side of the House, will deny that the people of this 
country have been, for some years, mM an exceedingly embar- 
rasse situation. In some way or other, fr some reason or 
other, misfortune and disaster have swept over the land, and in- 
volved thousands of our fellow-citizens in One common ruin. 
If, sir, we can by legislation, Jessen these evils; if-we can lift 
the burden pressing so heavily upon the community, it is our 
duty to do so promptly and withoutdelay. And this, sir, js the 
only bill which can, by possibility, afford any immediate reljef. 
The other measures adopted by us. at the present. session ne- 
cesearily require time for their operation. How js it with your 
Bank bill? Many look to that, ifit should become a law, aa 
the panacea for almost every ill, Sir, Lanticipate great benefits 
from that law. But many of these benefits are remote. Time 
is required for the blessings anticipated from that source to dif. 
fuse themselves throuzh the veins of the body politic. So it is 
with your other measures. Butthe benefits of this act, should 
it become a law, will he felt upon the instant. It will raise the 
drooping hope and cheer the despouding spirit. “It wili-call 
back multitudes of our suffering fellow-citizeus to, the Jinuie- 
diate enjoyment of liberty and ife. 

Tthas been said, sir, that this Jaw is called for only by the 
debtor class of the community; by. the. insolvent; the baokrupr; 
those only who are interested to divest themeelves of the obli- 
gations under which they labor. Sir, it is notso.. A bankrupt 
law existed heretofore, in this country fora very short penod, 
Thatlaw wus passed at the isstance of the mercantile class of 
‘our fellow-cilizens, and for their special benefit, scught for and 
demanded by them, under en express power given by the Con- 
stitution. From the time that statute was repealed, down 10 
the present day, that same class has been petitioning Congress 
toact upon this subject, Tow was it in 1820, sir? Atthat 
time you. had petitions from almost every.chamber of com- 
merce in the country, and from public meetings of the people — 


‘the solvent people—the merchants inal of our principal cities 
‘in Boston, in New York, in Philadelphia, in Baliimore, and in 


Charleston—all of which I have myself seen and examined, 
How isitnow, sir? You have petitions now from chambers of 
commerce, and many, 1 believe a majority, of your rieh mer- 
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chants. Look-at Boston, sir. From that city, the wealthiest, 
in proportion to its population, in the United ‘States, you have 
-not one remonstrant. Look at New York, at Philadelphia, and 
almost every other great city in the Union. From all you 
have heard, and in tones that speak loudly, the public senti- 
_ ment upon this engrossing subject. I grant you, sir, that the 
state ofthings atthe present time has produced an unusual 
state of feeling upon this matter, and ‘occasioned an unusual 
pressure upon the present Congress. But it is by no means 
true that the voice wo now hear comes exclusively from 
debtors. They join in the supplication, indeed, but. they are 
aided by thousands of those who feel no other necessity than that 
which js common toall the citizeas of this wide-spread republic. 

One other remark, sir, and I will proceed to the. constitu- 

tional questions which have been raised and pressed with so 
much zeal and such appearance of conviction. I wish to ex- 
press the hope that gentlemen will be satisfied with taking this 
bill ag itis, Lam opposed to any and ail amendments at the 
present time; not that Ithink the bill free from imperfections, 
but because I believe its fate depends upon our not attempting 
to tamper withit. It has been perfected by some of the greatest 
Jegal minds in this country. - It hao passed the ordeal of the 
Committees of Judiciary in the two Houses of Congress. Un- 
der these circumstances, Iam desirous (to borrow a figure of 
the geneman from New York who first addressed the com- 
mittee) to have the craft fairly launched and sce how she sits 
upon the water. Make all the amendments we may, there could 
de litilé hope of perfecting the measure at the present time. 
Experience only can do this, And, in my judgment, if we at- 
tempt to satisfy all geatiemen asto ‘details, we shall be much 
move likely to injure than to aid it, Let'us try it, sir; let us try 
it; and nos, at this late period of the session, and with so many 
exciting top cs before us, send it back to the Senate, there to 
slumber, and, in all probability, to die 

To one amendment which has been suggested I am particu- 
larly opposed. {tis that, sir, which proposes to include banks 
(0 Nak with this law, which applies only to individuals, a sys- 
temapplicabdle to incorporated institutions. Iam by no means 
certain that I might not vote fora distinct measure subjecting 
banks to thé operation of a bankrupt law. Ef one could be de- 
vised which would be likely to render those institutions more 
sife, and lessen the evils which have been inflicted upon the 
community by insolvent banks, it should receive my unquali- 
fied support. But, sir, the features of alaw applicable to indi- 
viduals and to corporate bodies must be necessarily variant 
and dissimilar. ‘Dake, for instance, those acts which would 
subject an individnal and a bank to the compulsory feature, as 
it is called, I give this as an illustration merevy, for I have ao 
time to enlarge upon this point, It shows to my mind, coneln- 
sively, that the systems afe (oo widely apart to permit their 
being joined together, or rneeting under the operation of one 
harmonious law. 

But, sir, 1 have another and still stronger ohiection to this 
amendment Tf made, it would unquestionably be fatal to the 
bi Gentlemen know this well. And Emuat be allowed to say 
that I distrust the motives of those who press this amendment. 
Tt looks too much like that species of legislative legerdemain by 
which an odious amendment is forced upon a bill by those who 
aie opposed to that amendment in fact, for the purpese of de- 
stroying the whole measure, Can any gentleman doubt that if 
banks wero included in this bill, it could have no hope of ulti- 
mate success?, The vote of the Senate is conclusive upon this 
point, Tam opposed to it, therefore, and trust thatno friend to 
the measure will allow himself to be deluded for a moment into 
the supportof so futal an amendment. 

1 proceed now, Me. Chairman, to examine the remarks of 
certain gendemen touching the constitutionality of the mea- 
sure under consideration, The positions assumed, sir, are 
not altogether new. Indeed, one of the gentlemen, (Mr. 
Ferris | who defended them with much ingenuity and zeal, 
admits that they did not originate with him. If, sir, hey did 
not originate with, they were first strenuoualy,advanced and 
inristed on, T helieve, by a distinguished Senator who is somr- 
what celebrated for his propensity to ‘nice and almost inviai- 
ble distinctions, They could have only orizinated in a mind 
prone to 


“Distinguish and divide 
. A hair ’ewixt south and southwest sido.” 

A mind, sir, which, by long practice, has become so acute that 
ordinary intellects cau with difficulty comprehend or keep pace 
With jts operations, 
Sir, the provision of the Constitution upon which the right 
of Congress to legislate upon this subject is founded, seems 
to be of the most broad and comprehensive character. It has 
bat one limitation, “The Congress,” says the Constitution 
“shalt have pawer to establish uniform Jaws on the subject of 
bankruptcies throughout the United States.” Now, upon took- 
ing «1 this grant of power, does it not secem to be ous of the most 
extensive and ample character, having. but one limitation 
namely, that the “laws”? passed upon this “subject” shall be 
amilorm throughout the United States.” This, sir, is the only 
check which those who framed the Constitution saw fit to ime 
pose, And yet centlemen here have discovered that, in reality. 
this grant of power is limitedand contracted within an extremely 

narrow range of uperation. 
, An objection has, indeed, been raised, which 1 may as well no 
tce in this connection, that the bill new nnder consideration is 
not uniform in point of fact. And this objection is founded up- 
ou that clause of it which preserves all Hens upon real or per. 
sonal property which may be valid by the laws of the several 
Bures. Tt is argued that these liens ate different in different 
Sales; that liens existing in Louisiana, for instance, do not ex- 
ist in Massachusetts, and véce versa. And thence itis inferred 
that, because of this difference, the law will not operate alike 
upon all, ard cannot, therefore, be uniform, Sir my respect. 
for the gentleman who has advanced this idea compels me to no- 
ticait, or Eshouli atherwise have passed it by, as manifestly un- 
founded, and hardiy worthy of serious refutation. If we are 
to inquire what are the provisions of State Jaws before 
we legislate and conform our legislation thereto, what 
hope could you ever bave of uniformity? The laws 
of the States are as variant, upon many sub- 
sare numerous. No, sir. Tha meaning of 
t your actof legislation must make no distinc. 
H not make one law for Maine and another for 
Feorgia— but tiat your enactments shall cover all alike. And 
then if their operation is not uniform, it is the fault of others, 


ang not the fault of Congress—for which others, and not we, are 


Ponsible, If wegrantan exemption, itmust te a uniform 


Maptian. And the consequence musi be left j 
ae phere = ibe left ta thoge upon 
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Those, sir, who object to’ this bill on constitutional grounds < 
have endeavored to establish two positions, viz: S 

1. Thatthe word bankruptcy had, at the time our Constitu- 
tion was framed, a'fixed legal meaning in this country; and that, . 
therefore, our legislation must be co-extensive and coterminous 
with that meaning; going no farther, and fatling in no degree 
short of it. . Ae E 

2. That the Constitution confers no power over existing con- 
tracts, . a 

Lwiil notice these positions in their orcer. 4 

Definitions have been cited from the law dictionaries to show, 
and I admit that they do show, that, in England, at the time 
referred to,abankrupt must be a trader; that is, that the term,. 
in its legal acceptation, was applicable to no other class in the 
community, using the word trader in a very broad and exten- 
sive sense. Sir, admitting this to be so, does 1t follow that in 
this sense alone the framers of the Constitution so used the 
word “bankruptcy? Are the words of the Constitution to be 
thus restricted? e all know that,in process of time, lan- 
guage changes. Words which atone time included one class 
afideasafter along period to include others. Our great char- 
ter of liberty was made, we hope, for alltime. None ofus con- 
template the period ofits dissolution, or ofits becoming obso 
lete, Must those who come after us be driven back to a corsi- 
deration of what words are understood to mean in our day, in 
order to a correct exposition of thatinstrument? Ifso, the day, 
I think, is not very far distant, in which our lawmakers and 
lawgivers will find themselves involved a maze of perplex- 
ity and confusion, There are words and powers now, sir, in 
that instrument, which operate upon things not existing atthe 
period when it was adopted. Congress has power ‘to regulate 
commerce.” But there were no steamboats in those days. 
Congress has power also “to establish postroads.” Rairoads 
were hardly imagined, especially with the locomotive force 
which now travels over them with such speed, when this 
power was granted, By the same kind of reasoning, then, 
it would be plainly unconstitutional to send the mail upon 
a railroad, orto touch,inany manner, that commerce which 
is carried on through the agency of steam power. 1 appre 
hend, sir, that gentlemen are hardly prepared to follow out 
and sustain a position which would Jead to such conse- 
quences. 

In following out this idea it it said that, inasmuch as the 
word bankruptcy had this distinct and determined meaning 
atthe time in England, we must conform our legislation to it; 
that bankruptcy is not insolvency, in alegal sense; and that, 
consequently, we cannot bring within the operation of any Jaw 
enacted by us that class of persons who, at that particular pe- 
riod, were designated by the term “insolvent.” Sir, if the ar: 
gument isguodin the whole, itisgood inallits parts, And 
whither would it lead us? If we must go for a definition of 
the term “bankruptey” to the English laws as they existed 
then, we musttake the whole ofthose laws. The provisions 
of our jaws must be identical with theirs, Those whom they 
considered as traders we must consider so, and none others, 
We are not at liberty either to contract or to expand that defi- 
nition. Weare bound, and bound forever, to that precise point, 
and, though they may vary from il, we cannot. Are gentle- 
men prepared for atl the monstrous consequences of such a li- 
mitation? : 

But, Mr. Chairman, I have further answers to this position 
of the gentlemen, and which, to my mind, are, if possible yet 
more conclusive. Icontend that words used in the Constitu- 
tion are to be taken in their general and popular, and not in 
their merely legal sense, unless the intent sọ to use them is 
manifest from the face of the instrument. Now, if gentlemen 
will look into their. dictionaries—noc their Jaw dictionaries, 
cut the most. approved dictionaries of the English language— 
they will find that the word bankruptcy includes, and did at the 
time referred to, and long before, every class of insolvent debt- 
ors. Ina general and popular sense, the words bankruptcy 
and insolvency are identical in meaning, Dr. Johnson defines 
a bankrupt to be “aman in debt beyond the power of pay- 
ment;” and bankruptcy “the state ofa man bankrupt.” Tnsol- 
vency is defined as ‘inability to pay debts.” Now, sir, where 
is the difference? I should be glad to have any gentleman point 
itout. Well, then, sir, when the Constitution gives power over 
“the subject of bankruptcies,” 1t covers the whole ground. It 
includes in its broad sweep every person, of whatever descrip- 
tion, of whatever business, who owes more than he can pay. 
All, all come within the ample folds of this constitutional gar- 
ment. And [require something more than mere assertion to con- 
vince me that men like those who framed that great instrument-— 
men who understood the meaning of words—lawyers, who were 
versed in the legal enactments of England—did not consider the 
ample power they were conferring when they adopted that 
clause, and would not have placed upon it the limitation con- 
tended for, had they intended that any such limitation should 
be made. Sir, they intended nothing of the kind. They meant 
to give full power over the subject. And they have given 
it, in terms that reasonably admit of neither doubt nor discus- 
sion. 

But one or two facts, Me, Chairman, will demonstrate, be- 
yond all question, the fallacy of thatargument upon which gen- 
tlemen so much rely. One ts, that the first English statute of 
bankruptcy—that of Henry VIH—was not limited in its opera- 
tion to persons engaged in trade. It extended to all classes of 
persons. It embraced trader and artisan, and all other degrees 
and conditions of men, without distinction. This fact makes it 
evident that the legal definition, even, has not always been the 
same in England. And we are, therefore, compelled to believe, 
if we adopt the views of gentlemen here, that the framers of 
our Constitution did not cast one glan-e beyond the period of 
their own action; that they drew no instruction from the past, 
but bounded their observations by the state of things then ex- 
isting; a supposition which would be equally discreditable to 
their researsh and their understanding 

One fact more, sir, and I have done with this branch of the 
subject. However it might have been in Engiand, the term 
“baukraptcy” never had the limited meaning contended for, in 
this country. At the time our Corstitution was framed, every 
State then existing had a bankrupt law, or an insolvent 
law, of one kind or another; differing, as might have 
been expected, in principle and detail. While in one 
Siate there existed a bankrupt law, so called, embracing 
the Gistinctive principles of the English insolvent law, 
in another there might be found a: insolventlaw operating, to 
a considerable extent, like the English bankrupt law Were 
not the men of those days aware of that state of things? Un- 
doubtedly they must have been, coming, as they did, from 
nearly every Bate, and acquaigied with the peculiar legislation 


ofeach and all.: And, if they did know these facts, why are we 
to conclude that they had refeience only, in acting upon this 
subject, to the existing laws of England, and not the laws of 
their own country, under which they lived, and with which 
they had long- been familiar? Sir, the supposition is prepcs- 
terous. It is founded only in the imagination, and finds no 
support in the state of facts existing at the time. Our ances- 
tors were too jealous of England, and too little desirous of 
binding themselves, or their posterity, to the wheels of her le- 
gislation, to afforda presumption of any such intent with re- 
gard to this subject, or any other. . . 

Sir, I might read authorities to you in support of these views, 
and authorities, too, which, Iam rejoiced to say, are received 
with great respect, both inthis and other countries. I might 
strengthen myself with the great names of Marshall ard Story. 
Time, however, will not allow me to read their opinions. I 
content myself, therefore, with referring gentlemen to the opi- 
nion of Chief Justice Marshall in the case of Sturgis ys. 
Crowninshield, and to Story’s Commentaries on the Conatitn. 
tion. They will there find that beth these distinguished jurists 
concede to Congress a power over this subject unlimited, save 
by the restriction I have named. 

The remaining question for consideration, Mr. Chairman, is 
whether Congress has power to pass a law affecting the vali- 
dity of existing contracts? And here I must be permitted to 
difer from the able gentleman who opened this debate {Mr. 
BARNARD] as to one point. 1 cannot agree with him that a 
law which destroys or affects the remedy upon a contract, does 
notimpair its obligation. It does not, to be sure, impair its 
moral obligation. But the word “obligation” is not used in the 
Constitution in its moral sense. No legislative action, however 
properly exercised, can impair that obligation. But, sir, a law 
is good for nothing without a sanction. A right without a 
remedy isnothing. Take away all power to enforce a contract, 
and you destroy its obligation in the sense intended by the Con- 
stitution, The distinction is too nice, sir. I haveever been 
unable to sce that the right was not impaired when the remedy 
existing at the time was in any d gree weakened. And surely 
itis all gone for any practical purpose—any purpose known to 
the law—when th2 remedy is entirely destroyed, 

Waiving this, sir, I cannot perceive how the argument of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. RooseveLT] isto be met or 
avoided. I repeat it, not in the hope of giving it additional 
force, but simply with a view of recalling it to the minds of 
gentlemen. How is it to be explained, upon the grounds con- 
tended for, that while the Cofistitution in section 9 provides that 
“no bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be passed,” in 
the very next section it declares that “no State shall pass any 
bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or law impairing the obliga- 
tion of contracts?’ The first provision forms a limitation upon 
the powers of Congress; the second upon tle States. Wh 
was not the limitation upon Congress made co-extensive with 
that upon the States, unless it was intended not to exclude Con- 
gress from the exercise of that particular power? The fact ef 
this omission, when coupled with the express grant of power 
over the subject of bankruptcies, forms an argument which, to 
my mind, is unanswerable. 1 will not dwell longer upon this 

oint, 

p ‘rhe power of Government to pass laws affecting the obli- 
gation of contracts is derived from the nature of the Govern- 
ment itself, Government, ex vë termini, implies dominion 
over all subjects which may become proper and necessary 
subjects of legislation. No one will pretend that this power is 
not possessed by the British Parliament. Our Constitution re- 
cognises its prior existence in the States, by the very fact of 
its inhibition by thatinstrament Itis, too, a necessary pow- 
er, for itis by no means difficult to imagine a condition of 
things in which the safety and well being of the State would 
imperatively demand its exercise. Take the case, for exam- 
ple, in whicha whole community becomes insolvent by seme 
stupendous accident, or by some magnificent, but fallacious 
scheme, such as other countries have seen and felt at no very 
distant day. Can it be pretended that a power to apply a re 
medy to a disorder that is paralyzing and ‘destroying the body 
politic exists no where? -Sach an idea is a libel upon the very 
name of government, And yet, ifwe havenot this power, it 
exists no where in this country. It is yielded up by the States. 
Andthe same instrument which thus yields it vests it in the 
General Government by the clause which grants, fully, all 
power over “the subject.” The exception is not made, sir; 
and we cannot, we have no right to, believe that the omission 
could have been a mere matter of accident. It must have 
been designed; and by that design the intention is clearly de- 
menstrated, 

Tam willing to concede thatthe Government of the United 
States is peculiar; that it possesses no power not granted ex- 
pressly, or by necessary implication. In this respect it differs 
from all others; and, so far, my argument, arising from the 
general nature of government, does not apply, But the exist- 
ence of the principle, when taken in connection with the ex- 
press grant of power on the one hand, and the exclusion of it 
on the other, together with the necessity ofits being found some 
where, render my conclusion clearly unavoidable. 

It is true, indeed, sir, that a power like this should be most 
cautiously exercised. Asageneral rule, the obligation of con- 
tracts should be held inviolable. Regard should always be had 
tothe interests and rights ofthe citizen. But those rights and 
those mterestemust yield to high considerations of public policy. 
They must necessarily be made subservient to the good of the 
State. Igrantthat no sympathy for human suffering, no desire 
to henefit individuals, or classes of individuals, can alone de- 
mand its exercise. Legislation of this kind must be founded up- 
on higher views, and more commanding principles—principles 
which look to the general weal—to national objects. When 
theso are brought into action. they necessarily ride over 
al thase considerations which affect individuals merely, and be- 
come imperative upon every statesman whose eye is single to 
the welfare of his whole country. 

I have a word or two to say, sir, of the fondness which exists, 
atthe present time, for interposing constitutional doubts and 
scruples upon almost every question of legislative deliberation. 
There are gentlemen, I am aware, both in and out of Congress, 
who seem desirous to reduce the powers of this Government 
within the narrowest possible limits. They study the Consti- 
tution gramatically. They are prafound upon upon commas, 
and colons, and semicolons, and are perfect in all the mysteries 
of punctuation. Sir, in my opinion, but little good can come of 
indulging this dieposition. lam disposed to be somewhat libe- 
ral in my construction of that instrument—a latitudinarian, if 
you please—for Thad much rather enlarge than belittle it. I 
wish tosea that Constitution what its framora deaigned it ta tge- 
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powerful for good—effective, energetic, broad, and deep. Those 
who would narrow it down to the smallest possible dimensions, 
- would, ifsuccessful, destroy all its vitatity. They would destroy 
its hold upon the admiration and the love of the American people. 

They would strike away all its foundation in the affections of 
the citizen. They would render that noble forest treea dry, 
and barren, and wunsightly trunk. The thing such gentlemen 
would make, sir, bears no resemblance to the great charter which 
our forefathers gave us. They are unlike in substance and in 
spirit; as totally unlike, in all essential particulars, as the cold 
and senseless, though chiseled and sculptured, marble is unlike 
the living man. ¢ 

And now, Mr. Chairman, having disposed of the constitu- 


tional difficulties thrown around this question, it may be well . 


to consider, for a moment, those views which may be suppos- 
ed to have led to the insertionof this power. The men who 
formed the Constitution were great and wise men. Their 
knowledge of the country, its manifold interests, and its high 
capacities, was certainly not surpassed, and was limited within 
no narrow range. They knew what it was, and, with prophe- 
tic eye, they foresaw what it must become. As farseeing men, 
they took into consideration its future condition. They con- 
templated its vast extent of seacoast and its wide territory—the 
mighty rivers piercing it in all directions, and navigable almost 
to their sources—its great fertility and variety of soil, and its 
immense water power. They sawit embracing every facility 
for a vast internal as well as external commerce, and they look- 
ed forward to that period when the Western wilderness would 
glow with cultivation, and pourits rich products into the lap of 
the Atlantic States. May they not, sir, be believed to have 
understood that, in the progress of all this, there must inevita- 
bly follow the relation of debtor and creditor; that, in process of 
time, theagricultural productions of the rich South would find 
their way Northward, and, in the proceeds of Northern indus- 
try would spread themselves to the South; that the Atlantic 
border would distribute its imports thoughout the vast region 
opening beyond the mountains; and, again, the fruits of Wes- 
tern labor would find their way into the commercial States. 
And if they saw all this, would they not perceive the necessity 
that such and so extensive an intercourse of trade must be re- 
gulated by uniform laws, operating upon the debts and credits 
which would consequently arise? They perceived, sir, that so 
important an interest must not be left to the uncertain and 
varying legislation of States, formed and to be: formed; that 
there should not be among one people, and in relation to a sub- 
ject bearing equally upon all, one law here and another there 
alia lea Rome. alia Athenis. And they saw, with equal 
certainty, that a desirable uniformity could only be eftected by 
a power acting equally every where—guarding and regarding 
all with the same paternal eye. The General Government 
alone could exercise that power with effect, as experience bas 
proved. Hence this provision of the Constitution was not only 
a matter of justice, bnt of uecessity—-overruling necessity. 

With these things borne in mind, Mr. Chairman, let us ex- 
amine the bill before you. Iam not about to criticise 1ts de- 
tails, Time will not allow meto doso. It presents itself 
in two aspects. The firstis that which gives a compulsory 
power to creditors in certain cases. The second is calied ihe 
voluntary aspect of the bill, and operates at the instanceof the 
bankrupt debtor, CE 

With regard to the first, sir, I propose to say very little. No 
one here disputes either the constitutionality. or expediency of 
a law embracing this power. ` It js confined to particular clas- 
ses of persons. ‘The interests of commerce demand it. In my 
judgment, however, this part of the bill might be well amended. 
if it stood alone, T should be unwilling to support.it, unless it 
went much further than it now does in designating acts of bank- 
ruptcy, and perhaps experience may show it defective in con- 
fining those acts within such narrow limits. But its connection 


with the other leading feature of the bill will go far to obviate ` 


this objection, The one ‘operates upon fraudulent debtors, or 
those exhibiting a disposition tobecome so. The other pro- 
vides a mode by which honest debtors are enabled to procure 
| adischarge, on surrendering all their effects for distribution, 
and are freed from. the tempations to dishonesty forced upon 
them by the operation of existing laws. 
But, sir, I have remarked that a very large portion of the 
solvent men inthis country are petitioners for the passage of 
this bill; not only for its compulsory, but for its’ voluntary fea- 
ture, and for that part ot it particularly which will effect a dis- 
charge of existing obligations. Why is this, sir? What are the 
motives by which such men are actuated? By examing those 
motives, Mr. Chairman, we may best discover the main ar- 
guments upon which the advocates of this measure rely. 
Sir, the course of creditors in this matter has been determined, 
mainly, by an enlightened regard for their own interest, and for 
the welfare of the whole community. The want of a general 
bankrupt law, and one, too, which will discharge an insolvent 
debtor on his own motion, tends more than all things else to 
establish a false credit, because it leads to and encourages a de- 
structive system of preferences among creditors. It is not dif- 
ficult for an individual of enterprise in this country to procure 
sufficient funds to start him in the world as a man of substance, 
so long as he who advances those funds is aware that, at all 
events, he will be protected. This apparent property enables 
its possessor to procure a credit elsewhere. If he fails under 
our present system, what isthe consequence? He who held him 
forth to the world in a false character loses nothing, while he 
who gave credit upon the faith of that character Jasesall. But, 
sir, is it not evident that a debtor, under the system now pro- 
posed, would have every inducement to make a fair and equal 
distribution, when, by so doing, he might obtain a discharge, 
and begin the world anew? Such discharge he cannot obtain 
now, and hence the unjust and injurious preferences which 
have become so common, and been the subject of such serious 
complaint. Abolish the temptation, sir, and you destroy the 
system. Caution would take the place of rashness, and those 
only who are worthy of credit would be likely to obtain it. 
iE must be evident that, while these preferences are encou- 
raged by the operation of existing laws, the distant creditor 
. . must be, ina great majority of instances, the loser, while the 
creditor nearer home, perhaps the friend or relative, has all the 
advantage. How unequally and unjustly must such a state of 
things affect the foreign creditor,or the creditor ia another and’ 
perhaps a distant State. 


The gentleman from New York [Mr. Ferns] has appealed.to | 


ua for the preservation of good faith to foreigners. Sir, they 
are the principal sufferers by our wantof a uniform system of 
bankruptcy. As things are now, they get nothing—absolutely 
nothing. The effects ofan insolvent debtor are now all swallowed 
hy the creditors at home long before the foreigner has received 
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intelligence ofthe failure. So it is with creditors livingin other 
States. Good faiih towards all these demands a speedy and ra- 
dical change in our whole system; in ordei that they may be se- 
care of receiving their proportional dividend of an insolvent’s 
effects. z ` i 

But, sir, the evils arising from the perplexed and uncertain 
legislation of the States upon this subject do not stop here. It 
operates asa tax upon the community, and. upon all classes and 
degrees of our fellow-citizens. The foreign merchant fixes a 
price upon his goods. Is not the risk of losing his debt an im- 
portant item in that price? Itis high or low, in proportion, 
among other things, to the danger of ultimate Joss. The im- 
porter’s price is affected by the same consideration, and so on 
down tothe retailer. Who pays for thisinsui ance, if I may be 
allowed so to call it? Why, sir, the consumer. He itis upon 
whom this burden ultimately falls; and hence every individual 
inthe community is directly interested in the question at issue— 
in reducing therisk run, and consequently in reducing the price 
paid for insurance againet it. 

Something has been said in the conrse of this debate of the 
injurious effect which this bill might have upon an agricultural 
community. Sir, in my belief, such communities, of all others, 
will derive most advantage from it. A community purely or 
principally agricultural is much the leastliable to such reverses 
as produce insolvency. ‘hey are scilers toa much greater ex- 
tent than they are buyers. At all events, they sell iu large quan- 
tities, and buy to email amounts. Hence, if they lose, that loss 
is more serious to the individual than any which their own 
failure would be likely to produce. And how do they sell? 
Take, for instance, the agricultural States of the West. Their 
cattle, their pork, and their grain find a market at Charleston or 
New Orleans. Living at a distance, and not having the power 
to watch vigilantly their debtors, if a failure ensues they lose 
all. ‘The whole effects of an insolvent are appropriated by the 
banks, the endorsers, or the personal relatives and friends, and 
the farmer in a distant State is }Jcft 10 lament the want of some 
legal provision which would secure his interest, and insure to 
him his fair and Jegal proportion. 

But, Mr. Chairman, how does our present system, or want of 
system, operate upon the debtor himself? He may be an hovest 
man, sir, when misfortune first overtakes him. He may wish 
and design, as he does in most instances, to pay all; or, if he 
cannot do this, he may desire to make an equal division. But, 
depending for his release upon the will of his creditors, and not 
upon the law, he is tempted to retain what property he can, 
until some composition can be effected. The motive is not an 
evil one. Heseesno immorality in it, It is unjust to pay 
their whole debts to a few, and nothing to others. But he 
meets with difficulties. Some one creditor, suspicious, per- 
haps, or obstinate, interposes objections. Time runs on, and, 
inthe mean (ime, the debtor and his family must live, and the 
fund is diminishing The longer he is delayed the smaller his 
ability becomes, and the less becomes any dividend he is able to 
offer. Perhaps, at tast, he is thrown into prisen. But by this 
time he has become desperate. Al] this process has necessa. 
rily soured his mind, and weakened his moral sensibilities. He 
is now prepared to do what, not Jong before, he would instine- 
tively have shrunk from. Seeing no hope of deliverance, be- 
lieving. that the bondage of debt will be perpetual, broken 
down and depressed, his powers of moral resistance give way. 
He resolves to keep the remnant of his property for his own 
use, and he does keep it. Or, if itis al! gone, he gives himself 
over to despair, falls into evii habits, and becomes a curse to 
the community. I have witnessed many instances of this 
kind, sir, and they arise from the fact that the laws of this coun- 
uy hoid out no inducement to men thus situated to act honestly. 
They gain nothing by it. 

The honorable gentleman from New York [Mr. Fergis] 
drew whathe called a picture of fancy. JJe described to us 
the rich bankrupt, rolling in luxury, and revelling in all the 
enjoyments that wealth can procure, Sir, this was nota pic- 
ture of fancy, buta picture drawn from life... It is sad reality. 
The gentleman admitted that he had seen many such instances 
in hisown city, Ihave seen the like. But hesaw them, and I 
saw them, and others have seen them, not under a general 
bankrupt law, but under the present imperfect legislation of the 
States. It is a picture of the present, not of the future, This 
bill is designed to lessen the number of such instances. It 
tempts men to remain honest, by leaving them, when unfortu- 
nate, with hands unbound, to recover again by the free exercise 
of their own energies. k : 

Considerations of this kind, Mr. Chairman, have influenced, I 
have no doubt, the action of creditors upon this subject. They 
see that while much is lost hy endeavoring to retain a power 
over the debtor after his means are exhausted, nothing can pos- 
sibly be gained by it. They, like wise men, prefer receiving a 
part of their debt ic a luss of the whole. And when we connect 
this obvious view of thei own interest with that enlightened 
humanity by which the merchants of thìs country, as a class, 
have ever been distinguished, we shall be at no loss to under- 
stand their motives in coming forward as they do, and praying 


for the speedy action of Congress upon a measure so vitally im- i 


portant. 


Mr. Chairman, it may not be known to all the members of 


this House that the whole matter of her bankrupt and _insol- 
vent laws has recently been examined in kngiand, Within 
a very short period, a commission has been issued to twelve, F 
believe, of the most experienced and able among English ju- 
rists, to examine and report upon the whoie subject. That re- 
port has been made, sir, and establishes the striking fact that 
while under her insolvent laws, asihey are called, which re- 


ease the body, but do not discharge the debt, no dividend is 


ever, or very rarely received, yet, under her bankrupt laws, 
which relieve both body and debt, a dividend is made in almost 
every instance, varying in amount, it is true, but uniformly pto- 
ducing something; and, with but one exception, they recom- 
mended the union of all those laws inte one complete system of 
bankruptcy in substance such as is proposed in this bil, 

Aliow me to state another fact. Massachusetts has, within a 
fey years, adopted a system of bankruptcy, discharging, so far 
as itcouid constitutionally, both body and obligation. Her ex- 
perience, since the adopticn of that system, proves, as Lam 
credibly informed, that creditors new receive, under its opera- 
tion, adividend from the effects of insolvent debtors more 
than double, upon the average, that received before the passage 
of thelaw. This committee will judge how far facts like these 
support the positions I have endeavored to maintain. 

But, sir, it has been strongly urged that we ought not, what- 
ever may be our constitutional power, to discharge existing ob- 
ligations, Sir, this question addresses itself entirely to the wis- 
dom of Congress. Itis a mixed question of expediency and 
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right. Would, or would not, the good of so doing overbalance 
the evil? We affect the rights of a creditor by such action, it 
is true, but to what extent? How far are these rights availa- 


_bletohim? Wil the injury be slight or severe, and how far 


will the public good be promoted? ‘These ara all questions 
bearing materially upon the poiot under consideration. 

By the passage of this will, Mr. Chairman, we raise a ver 
numerous body of our fellow-citizens to a position in whic! 
their intelligence and powers of labor are at once:mace availa- 
ble. Their active services are restored to the community in 
which they tive. The nation is enriched exactly in. proportion 
to their number, and the power of each to contribute to the 
general good. On the contrary, by our refusal, we plunge them 
gull Jeeper in that gulf of inactivity and consequent erime 
which are almostsure to follow the extinction of hope. ~The 
question is, whether-they shall be productive and valuable, 
or, at the very least, useless citizens. In the result, then, of 
our action are involved great questions of national: prosperity 
and public morals. Itis precisely in that contingency when 
it becomes asolamn duty of Government to Interfere for 
the benefitof all. And how much, lagain ask, is the credi- 
tor to lose? Sir, he is to gain, both individually and as 
a member ofsociety. He is to be benefitted in a pecuniary point 
of view. Sir, ifwe pass this bill now, he will, whenever any 
thing is left to divide, get something. He would have received 
a preater amountlast year, anda larger still the{ year before. 
That fund is diminishing daily. Observation has convinced 
me that it is idle to expect any benefit from the labor of a man 
burdened with debt until he is relieved from that burden. Can 
he regain the power to pay while that pressure remains upon 
him? No, sir; ,his credit has already received a shock; and 
though such may be the confidence in his capacity and worth 
that friends might be willing to furnish him with the means of 
once more trying his fortunes, could those means be left free, 
yet they would never doso while former unredeemed obliga- 
tions might at any moment be enforced against him The lia- 


` bility of after-«cquired property for old debts is, therefore, in 


my judgment, entirely unproductive to the creditor, and para- 
Jyzing tothe hopes and energies of the debtor, Sir, we have 
no right, as legislators, to endanger the great moral interests of 
a whole people by the fear that we may affect a right that can- 
not. be made available. We are the constituted judges of 
whatthe welfare of ourcountry demands, and we havenoright to 
perilthat welfare. And if individuals cannot or will not see 
what their own and the common interests require, we must, 
within our constitutional authority, not only recognise their in- 
terest, but act for them and for the country. i 
And, Mr. Chairman, is it too much te hope that some weight 
will be allowed to considerations of humanity? There: are 
thousands, nay, hundreds of thousands of oar fellow citizens, 
men, women, and children, whose whole hopesand expectations 
for this worldare to be materially, and, in most cases, irrevo- 
cably determined by our action upon this measure. They are, 
too, among the most intelligent, the most enterprising, and 
most industrious of the American people. Misfortune has over- 
taken them in mid-career, and they are looking to Congress as 
the only power which can avert the destruction that hangs over 
them like a cloud. Their straining eyes are directed towards 
us with an intensity of gaze, casy, but painful to imagine, 
Shall we sacrifice those hopes? Shall we disappoint those 
expectations? What do they ‘ask of. us, sir? Simply to be 
freed from a burcen intolerable to them, but the bearing of 
which can be of no benefit to others. They ask us, in the beau- 
tiful language of the Scottish bard, that we will “give them leave 
to toil”? Shall we spur. their poor petition? I trust not, six; 
T hope better things of an American Congress. Iwill cherish 
the belief, until compelled to abandon it, that we cannot, as 
legislators, as Christian men, refuse this act of justice and hu- 
manity combined—an act, sir, which will give happiness to 
those who ask it, enrich the State, and confer honor, immortal 


honor, upen ourselves. 
ne 


SPEECH OF MR. THOMPSON, 


CF INDIANA, 

In the House of Representatives, September 9, 1841,—On the 
repassage of the hill to establish a Fiscal Corporation of the 
United States. . * 

The President of the United States having returned to tho 
House of Representatives. in which it originated, the bill “to 
provide for the better collection, safekeeping, and. disburse- 
ment of the public revenue, by means of a corporation to be 
styled the Fiscal Corporation of the United States.” with 
his objections; and the question bemg upon the repassage of the 


same— : 

Mr. THOMPSON of Indiana addressed the House as follows: 

Mr. Speaker, in the remarks which I feel it my duty to make 
upon this question, J desire not to invoke the spirit of party. It 
is too grave, too momentous, too big with the interests of the 
nation, to be obscured behind such a shield. And while I shall 
not invoke the spirit of party, 1 hope to evidence a becoming re- 
spect to the Chief Executive Magistrate of the nation, to whom ï 
have heretofore given a most earnest and hearty support. I would 
do nothing to render him insecure in the exercise of all the high 
functions of his office—prepared at all times to. grant him the 
utmost independence of though: and of action. But while I 
yield thus much to him by virtue of his constitutional right, I 
claim the privilege to examine his actions and his motives, 
fairly and dispasstonately, as becomes an independent Ameri- 
can Representative, alike with himself, responsible to a watch- 
ful constituency. ; 

ĮI was nota little surprised wher I heard just now the decla- 
ration of the gentleman from Maryland, (Mr. Jones,] that we 
were travelling beyond our legitimate sphere when we at- 
tempted an inquiry, at this stage of the Dill, into the motives 
which have induced the President to return. it to us unap- 
proved, or to question the exercise of his high prerogative! 
Why, sir, has it at last come to this—in the nost enlightened 
era of constitutional liberty, that the Representatives of the 
popular will, charged with the highest trusts. known to the 
Constitution, and shielded by that sacred inštrument itself, 
shall hesitate to question the exercise of a high prerogative by. 
the President? However distinguished may be the attitude of. 
that high functionary—to whatever point he may be elevated 
by the forms of our instituions, he is but.a ¢reature of the 
Constitution, breathed into. being by the popular edict, and an- 
swerable at the same unbiassed tribunal with ourselves. If he 
has deemed it obligatory upon himself—looking only to his 
consistency of public conduct—of his own choice, and without 
any agency of ours, to tender an issue to the Congress of the 
United States—the constitutional exponent of the popular wily 
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~~is it possible that any man could desire us to shrink from this 
issue-for fear we encroach upon his high prerogative? Sir, 
this is. strange language to- be uttered in the halls of an Ameri- 
can Congress, especially in this day of free- discussion, when 
all parties have been used to consider such inquiry asa licensed 
mode of warfare—the only mode which. can secure us against 
the encroachments of Executive authority. Such sentiments 
would suit the atmosphere of a Russian Court, but can find no 
response in any country where the freedom of apeech and of 
gonscienceare to he found, 1t would be scouted even from the 
Parliament of Great Britain—where it is supposed that the 
King can do no wrong—as a relic ofthe feudal times. Have 
we, sir, the Representatives of the people, no high prerogative 
too? Are we not charged with the destinies of amighty peo- 
piet: Have they not confided -to our hands high, sacred, and 
responsible trusts?’ Are we not the legitimate and immediately 
reaponsible:ents.of public sentiment? Do we not come 
“fresh from the people” to do their bidding and execute their 
will: Shall-any man say to us, “thus far shalt thou go, and 
no-further?/? Sir, the haughty Canute could bid the sea be 
still, but-the wavesheeded not his command, and that rod of 
power which is raised to awe an American Congress into silence 
aad submission will be broken as the reed beneath the tempest. 
Alt is true, Mr, Speaker—and. “pity ’tis ’tis true”—ihat the 
Preaident of the United States has thought fit to exercise a high 
prerogative—the very highest of his office—the veto power. It 
wag designed.by the framers of the Constitution, in the dele- 
gation of this power, that it should be chiefly considered as the 
instrument of selfpreservation to the Executive, and the 
wiseat of our statesmen have repudiated its exercise when it 
viglates.the public will, or isaccompanied with consequences 
which Jead to public distress. In ns very nature it is unsuited 
» te the genius of our institutions. Though engrafted upon our 
Constitution, it is. the growth of che older world, By the forms 
of the British Government, it is given to the King; yet, with 
all his jpower, patronage, and influence, it has not been used 
iu that nationsince the memorable instanee ia 1683—more than 
one hundred and fifty yearaago. During this whole period— 
within which the power of Bugland has extended to the very 
verge of civilization, and this vast nation has grown into proud 
maturity—it has remained dormant there as amongst the things 
that Were not, and su repulsive isit to the people of the “fast. 
anchored isle,” thatthe cost of iis frequent interposition would 
be the head of the usurper. What power, then, shall rebuke the 
free people of this land who cry out agains tit? Gentlemen seem 
to enjoy. buta poor-conception of the natureof the American 
people, They have given to their institutions that comeliness 
ofatracture which attracts the admiration of the world, and will 
suffer no handto tarnish their fair proportions. He who strikes 
the slightest blow at the fabric of their freedom must endure 
the withering of their deep and certain indignation. Does 
any. man: doubt the supremacy of popular opinion? Fora 
time it may be checked by the, arm of usurped power, but the 
-bloodless;revolution of the ballot-box will break loose the fet- 
ters which were forged to bind it. Sis, as the fretful storm, 
unchained by the hund of man, breaks forth from an angry 
sky, 30, when occasion cemes, will the voice of this nation be 
heard, unterrified by power, patronage, or party. When you, 
sir, have gone trom this Capitol to that beautitl: and fertile 
Talley irom which you and I have come, you wil) hear through. 
out its dongth and breadth the rumbling of an approaching 
tempest... God grant that it may not again convulse this nation 
with auangry: warfare of party and of men, but that our vessel 
of ®tare may yet bo moored in gafety, before it is driven nearer 
to the rocks and quicksands which threaten ita course. 

But, sir, 1 have authority, and very high authority, for this 
inquiry into the motives and opinions of the President. It is 
not alone the authority of the Constitution, which enjoins upon 
us lo consider the objections of the Executive, but the authority 
of tha present: President of the United States when a Senator 
trom Virginia. Who has forgotten the bold, manly, and eo- 
quent indignation which he expressed at the refusal of General 
Jackwon to restore the public deposites to the Bank of the United 
States? Did-he not charge the President’ with a usurpation of 
“kingky powers And why did he so charge him? Gene- 
Ral Jackson had removed the public money from the Bank— 
an institution which be thought unsafe, anda violation of the 
Conactution, In this latter opinion, Mr. Tyler hat always pro- 
feased to concur. Why, then, did he desire their restoration ? 
Was it upon tho ground thatthe Bank char er w. R contract 

swhich remained inviolable until its expiration? Phe merest 
tyro in thelaw will H you that if the act of incorporation was 
a Violation of the Constitution, the contract was not obligatory. 
Was he acting under instractions from the peaple? If the 
carter of the Bank were a violation of the Constitution and the 
contract, therefore, null and void; it is dificuit to reconcile that 
action with his notion of instructions, especially when itis re- 
collected that it has been one of the Primary principles of his 
polenea’ faith to surrender such public trust as ha conh! 
can ndously perform in consonance with the public wilt 

Leth s motives and opinions, however, have been what they may, 
heditarraign Gen Jackson for the performance ofa public act. 

Ani is he possessed of hizher prerogatives, or entitterdt to higher 

Pnmunities? Sir, as public functionanes, administering the 
Government of the people, I desire to know no difference be- 
taseen thom. To the one Ihave always been opposed—yet ren- 
dering to him the highest personalesteem for his eminent services 
to the country; the other has received my cordial, though humble 
support for the second office in the gift of the American people. 
But for thia shall I be the je. wed to censure or condemn, 
when censure or condemna'ion are merited? Tt has ever been 
one of the standard principles of my public conduct to con- 
dema that which, in my coascience } disapprove, come from 
whom it may, whether from a President who has reccived my 
atior my Opposition. And this I understand to be one of the 
rinciples involve lin the last Presidential contest—one of the 
cardinal obligations of Whig faith. 

Mr. Spgaker, this country, ior twelve years past, has been the 
theatre of much excitement. The people had though: and truly 
theugot, thatthe public int were In danger, and that ende 
aad vio‘ent encroach f f 
ir fathers. Trey determined, int 
anilonented Harri 
we'l as cheir own fi 
orkshops, as 


he language of the illustrious 
Wn, ance more “to do'their own voting as 
ing.” "fhey came ont from their fatma 
! their desks—abandoned al! the pursuits of 
iibisry, and nader the glorisns banner of the Whig party, led 
us co itiunipl ang unequalled victory, We drove our enemies 
from the hich places of power, back into the hiding places of 
ise manntains, But we fought not withouta chief, "Phe vena- 
a man whom.the nation had often delizhted to honor, was 
a sur head. He had been schuoled to da loots 


s were mule upon the Constitution of 


tiger upou bloody # 


|} fields of battle, and shrank not from the javelin of a reckless foe. 
Descended from a long and illustrious line of Revolutionary an- 
cestry, his soul was energized with the patriot fire which 
warmed their hearts. He loved his country for his country’s 
sake, Most proudiy did the flag of reform float above him, 
placed m his hands by a generous and confiding people, But 
afew short months ago, greeted by the smiles of his country, he 
came to.this Capitol to take upon himself the robes of office, 
and be clothed with the-mantle of power. Then this nation was 
at peace. The calm of tranquillity had succeeded the mighty 
heaving ofthestorm. The shouts of exultation which went.up 
from yonder portico, gave evidence of a nation’s deliverance and 
a nation’s joy. How high then beat the pulse of public hope! 
Alleyes were turned tothe venerable sage who had exchanged 
“the implements of agriculture for the cares of office. : But scarce 
had the words of his promise reached the public ear, when the 
unerring shaft was sped, and he “lay low withthedead.” The 
apirit that had dispelled the terrors of the battle, and had lighted 
up the council fires of peace upon a wild frontier, then fled 
home to the God who gaveit. The whole nation was in tears, 
fora great and good man had fallen in its midst. Party. laid 
down her weapons, andthe moistened cheek of the honest oppo- 
nent told that he too felt his country’s loss. 

The last. important act of that illustrious patriot was to cal! 
to hisaid the representatives of the people, to consult with 
them of the public good. He had looked upon our distresses 
with the fond hope of their alleviation. He had witnessed'any 
condemned the rash experiments udon’a once wholesome but 
now ruinedand prostrate currency. For the remedy of this, 
more than for all other causes, he assembled us here to ascer- 
tain the public will. At hiscall—at the call of the country, 
we came, but where was he to counsel and advise us? The place 
which had known him, then knew him no more forever. 
Another was in his steal—a man whom wo had also delighted 
to honor, and whom we greeted with onr smiles. He, too, de- 
acended from patriot and ifustrious fathers—tricd and true. He 
sprang from the breed of old Virginia’s “noble dleods,” in her 

| bes: and paimiest days. In the post of public trust, he had 
been esteemed “honest, capable, and faithful to the Constitu- 
tion.” He had told us that he would consult the ever-glorious 
example of the fathers of the Republican school, and we con- 
fided fully in the promise. How has he fulfilled it? Let aguf- 
fering, distressed, agonized constituency answer. 


Mr. Speaker, I will not deal harshly wit’: the President; for 
towards him personally I en'ert:in no harsh feelings. T came 
here as his friend, anxiousls and ardently desiring to yield to 
his Administration a fur, candid, though humble support. 
Born and reared in the State which gave him‘ birth, and yet 
looking to her as a proud and patriotic old Commonwealth, 1 
felt for him a warm and earnest attachment, I can even now 
overlook all the errors of his judgment; but, neither for him nor 
any other man, will I consent to surrender the opinions which 
have “grown with my growth, and strengthened with my 
strength.” Nor do I ask him to surrender his, Thus 
far, and no farther, will I go with him. 1 wit! approve 
that which, in his Administration, is tight, and condemn 
that which iswrong. And this much I would do with the Ad- 
ministration of any other man. F acknowledge to the President, 


whom | assist in elevating to power, no more prerogatives, nor 
less responsibility, than to him whom I oppose. By the standard 
ofright and wrong will 1judga them all. i 
American, popular standard, 


This is the only true, 


gs af deep an't mighty 
Constituents, amongst 
is public and pri- 
t that the cup of national 
felici_y, from which, but the moment before, they were prepar- 
iog to drink, was snddenly snatched from their lips by a cruel 
and opposing destiny. Their old Governor, friend. and neigh- 
dar, was no more, The hand that had made its impress upon 
their infant instiniions was sied: and the voice tha’ had 
cheered them in the fight was hushed for ever. Sir if gentle- 
men could have seen, as T then saw, the big tear starting from 
thesye and moiste:ing the cheek of the Birong-armed warrior. 
who had followed this patriot hero into the thickest of the fight, 
they would not feel astonishment at what was expected ofhim 
by Western men. It is not too muen to Say, that we expecie” 
the thorough redeuiption af the country from the experiments 
upon its currency. Aad I have god reason to believe—ay, sir, 
Į know, as well as I can know an event hafore it haprene—that 
had he lived, his veto would never have been placed upon such 
a bill as this, or the one which he have previously pas ed- 


Scarcely had the death of General Harrison been announced 
before onr opponents claimed Mr. Tyler ay an anti-bank man. 
and seemed to evidence a decided willingness to take his Admi- 
nistration isto their charge. My competitor did so in an open 
and undiseuised manner. I took iesue with him, and upon this 
question we met in open, manly. and honorable contest. And 
was Tnot justified in pledging myseif that Mr. Tyler would not 
interpose an abjection to that mede of carrying out the popular 
will, which might be determined by the asents of the people 
legitimately and constitutionally chosen? I had placed Gen. 
Harrison before the same people as entertaining these views, 
and they fully understood his principles and promises. With 
the belief that Mr. tyler would pursue those principles, they 
Were Content. But gentlemen say that the questions involved 
in General Harrison’s election did not embrace that of a United 
States Bank. Why, sir, if we had desired to avoid the issue of 
Bank or no Bank, we could no? have Gone so. Wasnat Ger 
Tlarrison proclaimed throughout the nation, by his opponents, 
to be the Bank and Federal candidate? Did they not charge us 
all with being Bank men and our presses with being Bank cr 
gins? Was it not upan this question that they sought to prove 
us the followers of Alexander Familton, and to convict us 
of rank and unadulterated Federalism? The country has‘not 
forgot:en these things. Why, then, ths sudden shifting of 
a ground so long and zealously occupied? Can gentlemen 


longer expect te remain the the recipients of public favor, who 
y pay, indecd. 


thus evidence such palpable inconsistency? The 
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buta poor compliment to the popular recollection, or the popu- 
` lar judgment, - | , 

Upon what ground was the conclusion predicated, that Mr, 
Tyler would yield his assent to the charter of a Bank? This 
question was successfully and eloquently answered this morn- 
ing by my friend from Virginia, [Mr. Borrs,} the opinion of 
my other friend from Virginia [Mr. GiLmeR} and my colleague 
(Mr. Prorrir] to the contrary notwithstanding. ` In what posi- 
tion was he placed at the Harrisburg Convention? It is not de- 
nied that he went there as the fast and unwavering friend ot 
Henry Clay, and, as you have heard to-day, itis said he wept at 
his defeat? Was Mr. Clay a Bank or anti-Bank man? If in 
favor of a Bank—and every body knows he was—why did Mr. 
‘Tyler support Lim for the Presidency? A distinguished Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Rives] the other day admitted that; at 
that convention, “a Clay man was a Bank man, and a Bank 
man wasa Clay man? Dees not this admission cover the 
whole ground of controversy? Mr. Tyler was a Clay mai, 
and therefore a Bank man—an inference legitimate and con- 
clusive, : 

But my friend from Virginia, [Mr. Grummer j in the great 
compass of his ingenuity, has sought another explanation for 
this conduct of Mr. Tyler. He says thai he was representing 
at the Harrisburg Convention his immediate district in Vir- 
ginia, and that his district was in favor of Mr. Clay. Why, 
sir, In what attitude does this place the President before the na- 
tion? Does it not-exhibit him as having attempted te do indi. 
rectly, by the nomination of a Bank man, what he now says to 
do directly weuld subject him to the scorn and contempt of 
honorable men? If he then retained his previously expressed 
opinion, that a Bank was unconstitutional and dangerous, how 
could he have desired to promote the election of a man whose 
course upon this subject hag never been disguised? No, sir, 
this argument will not do: it comes too late. If Mr. Tyler’s 
constituents desired him to do, at the Harrisburg Convention, 
what ho thonght would lead to a violation of the Constitution, 
why did he not resign, as he had done when instructed to vote 
for the expunging resolution? For my own part—and other 
gentlemen may think as they please~I do most firmly and 
religiously believe that he had, at that time, adopted the consti- 
tutional opinions of Mr. Madison, and had determined to abide 
the fate of the Whig party, for weal or wo. He certainly had 
not then dreamed of setiing up for himself. Whether a 
“change has come over thespirit of his dream,” time will yet 
develope. 

fis not alone from his support of Mr. Clay that I deduce the 
conclusion ofhis change of opinion on the subjectof a Bank. 
The most satisfdetory evidence is furnished, from his adoption 
of the very language of General Harrison, and the frequent en- 
dorsement of his opinions What did General Harrison say? 
He delared that he “would sign an act to charter another Bank, 
ifit were clearly ascertained that the public interest, in relation 
to the collection and disbursement of the revenue, would mate- 
vially suffer without one, and there were unequivocal. manifes- 
tations of public opinion in its favor.” Has not this neces¢ity 
now arisen? Mr. Tyler has given his Executive sanction to 
the repeal of the deposite act and the Sub-Treasury. With the 
public treasure, therefore, leftin the handsof tha Executive, 
unierthe act of $789, will not the public interest “materiall 
suffer”? without a Bank? Are there any other modes than these 
three, of collecting, keeping, and disbursing the revenue? Truc, 
the President thinks that he may devise another plan by our 
regular session in December: but what, in the mean time, be- 
comes of the public money? He hastaken possession of it by 
his own act—placing himself precisely“in the same position 
with General Jackson, when he charged that gentleman witha 
usurpation of “kingly powers,” by the removal of the deposites. 

An extract from his speech in 1834 will explain my reeaning. 
Mr. Tyler said: A i . 

“In answer to all these considerations we are told of the great 
power of the Bank. Sir, is there no danger of power inany ovher 
direction? Are gentlemen blind to the power of the President? 
In its mildest form it is immense. Look at the Blue Book, 
Count up the number of his retainers—of those who Jive only 
by his smile, and perish by i.is frown: here are 40,000 public 
officers of the Government, The Dukes of Burgundy, who 
agitated Europe in the times ofthe Henrys of Englacd and the 
Poilipsand Louises of France, could not count so many. The 
Earlof Warwick, the King-maker of England, had not one- 
fourth so many. Shall we swel! this enormous list by adding 
the power over the purse and the currency? Do so, and no 
limited monareh in the world is more powerful? What, then, 
would it avail me. toga back to my constituents with the de- 
claration that the Bank is powerful and must he strangled, 
per fas aut nefas, and thai, in doing se, I had by my vote 
ated kingly powers to the Presideunal office??? 

Thus sp ke Senator Tyler of an individaal eceu 
cisety the attitude, in relation to the reverine, of Py 
ler. He has placed himee!fin this position bv she un Bhi y 
and unparalleled -use ofthe veto power, Asi shall we be re- 
strained, ii view ofthe meats by which he kas effected it, fram 
applying his own language to himself? Thhe has thought fit to 
draw hisexecutive portraiture with his own hand. shall it not 
be exhibited to the world? In this country the acts of a publie 
mau are public property, and it is the right and the duty of the 
people and their representatives to inspect and understand 
them. Norshonld we be restrained from this investigation by 
the consideration that the President is indebted to us for his 
elevation. One of the tenets ofthe party which we have just 
ousied from power was to register the edicts of the Executive, 
and to regard his will as the law. y approved all, an! cen» 
sured nothing that he did. They did not subject his acts to the 
great moral standard of right and wrong. Bui the Whiz party 
have erected a differeut measure of political reetinide; and as 
one of that party—troud to be considered an humble member— 
T'sha'l go with the Executive just so far as he pursues that 
course whieh tends to the promotion of the interests and honor 
of the country, and no farther. I wil not look to the will of the 
President, whoever he may bè, but to the wishes of the people 
and my own judgment. H his adininisiration is maked by a 
strict adherence to principle, ant so directed as to promote the 
public prosperity, he has aright to expect my support, and 
upon no other terms. Applying this rule to the present Execu- 
tive, L find much to condemn and but litle to approve, in his re» 
centacts in regard tothecurrency. Noteeeming to encompasa 
in his reflection the great interests of the country, he has looked 
only to himself, and viewing his own imagined consistency as of 
more moment than the public gocd, has forced every thing to 
yield to it: 

There ismuch, Mr, Speaker, in the speech of Mr, Tyler, from 
which I have read, in yegaid to the power of the Executive, 
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that I would adopt. I propose to make liberal quotations from 
it, as evidence of what his opinions once were, when he was 
acquiring that character to which he is indebted for his present 
elevation. In another part of it, when speaking of the Bank 
of the United States, he said: 

> “Phe argument derived from precedent, and used by gentle- 
men, is suicidal. How would the question of the constitu- 
tionality of the Bank stand; if precedent is to be resorted to? 
What becomes of the praises bestowed upon the President 
[Jackson] for his veto of the Bank two years ago? Twice hes 
the Bank been chartered by the approbation of all the consti- 
tutional organs of Government; thrice has it passed the two 


Houses of Congress; and, not to speak of subordinate tribu, 


nals, once, if no more, hasit received the solemu sanction of 
the highest court Known to ourjudicature,” 

Although Mr. Tyler, in this sueech, Positively repudiates the 
obligatory force of precedent, yet he acknowledges that by pre- 
cedent the constitutionality of the Bank is most indubitably 
settled, Notwithstanding this deliberate expression of opinion 
in the Senate of the United States, he declares in his first Veto 
Message, that “the country has been, and still is, deeply agi- 
tated by this unsettled question.” Flow is a question ever set- 
tled, whether of legal or constitutional interpretation? 1s it not 
by the repeated recognition of established rule? Why, sir, the 
lives, liberiy, and properiy, ef our fellow-citizens ate adjudi- 
cated upon and determined by precedent. Your codes of law 
are but codes of pfecedent. Your Government is a Govern- 
ment of precedent. Do we not look back upon the recorded 
opinions of the fathers of the Constitution for. the guidance of 
our puotic conduct, with the same fondness and devotion as 
upon the admonitions of paternal instrucnon? True, Mr. Ty- 
ler, as a Serator, representing but one of the States of the 
Union, thought and acted differently. But when he becomes 
the representative of a mighty people—of varied pursuits, and 
scattered over an immense territory of country —when he is 
made the occupant of that chair upon which the most ittus- 
trious men of any age have sat—loes he undergo no change of 
opinion. corresponding with his change of position? In his 
Inaugural Message he says: 

“In deciding upon the adaptation of any such measure {for 
the restoration ufa sound circulating medium) to the end pro- 
posed, as well as its conformity to the Constitution, I shall re. 
sort to the fathers of the great Republican school for advice and 
instruction, to be drawn from their sage views of our system of 
Government, and the light of their ever-glorious example.” 

Does this language convey no recognition of precedent? 
‘What constitutes precedent, but the “example” of thosa who 
have acted before us?’ To what else than precedent does the 
“advice and instruction” of the “fathers of the great Republi- 
can school” Jead us? With this clear avowal of his intention, 
upon his ascension to the Presidential office, we were all con. 
tent. Noman desired—the country certainly did not—stronger 
and more conclusive evidence of his determination to be go- 
verned by the precedent, the example, of our fathers Hav- 
mg, asl haveshown you, admitted in 1834 that precedent esta- 
blished the conatitutionality of a Bank, and thus pledging him- 
self to be governed by “the light of the ever-glorious example” 
of those who formed that precedent, what man could hesitate 
to believe that, like.the patiiot Madison, who looked out from 
himself upon the broad theatre of his country, he was pre- 

ared to approve such a Bank as Congress might present him? 
So I understood him; so my constituents understood him; so 
the country understood him, But as the things of to-day are 
not always the types of the future, so the promises of men in 
power, sometimes afford but an indifferent index to their acts, 

In the first inaugural of General Jackson, he madea promise 
similar to that of the present President. He said: 

“A diffidence, perhaps too just, in my own qualifications 
will teach me to look with reverence to the examples of public 
virtue left by my illustrious predecessors, and with veneration 
to the lights that flow from the mind that founded and the mind 
that reformed our system.” 

1 presume none of us have forgatten how soon and how 
repeatedly he wascharged with an abandonment of this pro- 
mise? Even his high character for firmness and decision, his 
eminent services to the country, and: sacrifices for its welfare, 
could not protect him against arraignment. Among his ac- 
cuseirs Mr. Tyler stood boldly forth. I: thus held him to ac- 
count: 

“The President (said he) in his firstinaugural pledges him- 
geif to coast the lights held out by the examples of those 
“who had preceded him in the Administration of the Govern- 
ment. Has he done so, sir? He had the bright, the glorious 
example of Jefferson and Madison before him, and yet he re- 
yecied them both ” 


dium.” It was upon that question that he promis 
the “ever-glorious example” of our fathers. Whose exam- 
ple had he before him upon this quesion? I have often con- 
tended, siz, and still insist, that upon two occasions there was, 
tosay the least of it, an indirect recognition by Mr. Jefferson 
of the constitutionality of a Bank. I mean his approval of 
the act of the 23d of March, 1504, giving power tothe Bank to 
estab‘ish offices of discount and deposite—ay, sir, of discount 
and deposite—‘‘in any part of the Territories or dependencies 
of the United States.” and his subsequent approval of the act 
of 24th February, 1807, “to punish frauds committed on the 
Bank; which latter act he no doubt approved under the sanc- 
tion of precedent, as, in his draft of the Kentucky resolutions 
of 798, he had condemned a similar one, approved by Mr. 
Adams, as unconstitutional, Rut yielding, for the sake of 
argument, the agency of Mr. Jefferson in this matter, and ad- 
miittiug that the question did not arise during his Administra- 
tion, I repeat the interrogatory—Whose example had Mr. 
Tyler before him? Was it not that of Mr. Madison, who 
had opposed the Bank of 1791 and approved that of 1516? 
If he regards Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison as the only fathers 
ofthe republican schedl—as some of those who justify his pre- 
Sent position seem to think—he had alone of those fathers. the 
example of Mr. Madison, the father of the Constitution, whose 
Taminons mind and strong sagacity have done so much towards 
settling the rules ofits interpretation. How has he followed it? 
It stood “before him as a bright light illuminating his pathway, 
and he scorned and‘ rejected” it. And, hot content with this, 
he boldly: wataipon his-fame; and declares that if he were to 
follow that examplé,; he would surrender “all claim to the p8- 
spect of honerabie’ men; áll confidence ow the part of the people, 
all self-respect, all regard for moral and religious obligations,” 
and that he would" commit a crime which he would not wil- 
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tingly commit to gain aay earthly reward, and which would 
justly subject him to the ridicule and scorn of all virtuous men,” 
Where was the guardian genius of the President when he con- 
ceived these thoughts? Would to God—for iis country’s sake 
—for his own sake—somie mentor had been there to guide the 
hand that penned them. What! a change of opinion subject a 
man to the À ridicule and scora otal viruocs men The re- 
cognition ofa relè of Governmeut aciion a “crime!” “ihe act 
of dames Madison, yielding only to the force of precedent, a 
disregard of “moral an. religiousobligations!? ‘This language 
Is strange, most strange, for an American President. Rather 
than be made the instrument ofits utterance, I would endure 
the pangs of that cruel tortura which was inflicted upon the 
pirate of the Orkney Isles. I would 
“encounter darkness as a bride, 
And hug it in mine arms.” 

„But had the President no other Republican example before 

him than that of Mr. Madison? Could he not look back 


Was not Washington a Republican? You, sir, and I, and all 
of us, have been taught, andyet continue to teach our chil- 
dren, to look upon him as the purest ofall Republicans, This 
was the lesson of our schoolboy- days, when, with satchel in 
hand, we innocently played upon the green. Jt was taught us 
by our fathers at the heacthstone of domestic peace, and no 
lesson of parental wisdom made a deeper impression upoa our 
infant minds—which, “like the molten wax,” could not have 
been stamped with a more precious seal. And yet,at this ex: 
trasession, iu the halls of an American Congress, and by a 
Virginian loo, we hear it proclaimed that Washington “has not 
generally been considered as belonging to that ‘Republican’ 
party to which the President alludes.”* I hope my friends 
from Virginia, (Messrs, Wise and Gitmer.] while they evi- 
dence so much zeal in defenceof the President, wil! not consider 
that I, being a Virgiaian too, am encroaching upon their prero- 
gative when I enter my mostsolemn protest against this mis- 
conception of the principles of Washington—the mau who was 
“firstin war, firstin peace, and first in the hearts of his coun- 
tryinen,”? Georze Washington nota Republican! He not al- 
luded to by the President, when he speaks of the “fathers of 
the Republican school? Upon what times have we falien? 
Where is thatsiandard of pure and noble patriotism which was 
consecrated by the blood of the Revolution? Sir, the grave 
cries out against this desecration of the dead. When the time 
shall come, whatever may be the phases of party, when this 
nation forgets the stern, simple, repablican virtues of Wash. 
ington, and bis ilusirious compatriots, it will indeed be fit for 
slavery—vank and galling slavery. But it cannotbe. The 
tide of time will waft onward to‘all fure ages the name of 
Washington, as that of the founder of a vast Republic—graven 
high upon the cliffs of fame, the light of patriot imitation. in 
every clime. i 

We are continually told—the President himself tells us—-that 
heconld not sign a Bank bill without being guilty ofan unpar- 
donable inconsistency. I do not profess to understand the 
workings of that man’s heart who would persist in the infliction of 
mjury upon his country for the sake of his own consistency of 
character. My own opinion of public and private virtue has 
always been, that it consists—as much’ as almost any thing 
else, excep} thatdevotion which is higher than the world can 
ask—in yiglding up an opinion, when persuaded of its error. 
Notto repeat the intimation cast opon Mr. Madison, by the Pre- 
sident, for his inconsistency, it may not be uninstructive to in- 
quire whether Mr. Tyler has not himself bean occasionally 
guilty of a change of opinion. Had he not always been, pre- 
vious to the Harrisburg Conventfon, opposed to the tariff? And 
yet, in letters and specches during the last Presidential cam- 
paign, he told us that he had adopted, the opinions of General 
Harrison and Mr. Clayon that subject—the former ot whoin 
supported the high tariff of 1824 and the still higher one of 1928, 
and the latter of whom is universally esteemed the “father of 
the American system.” Did he not, when Senator in 1532, 
vote againet the bill for the distribution of the proceeds of the 
sales of the public jands? And yet, not two weeks ago, he gave 
his Executive sanction to a bill for that identical purpose. Did 
he not, in the Senate, when defining his position in regard to 
party, declarethat “to this party [the Republican] do F belong, 
not to that nondeseript, patchwork, mosaic party, which meets 
in convention, aml calls itself Ue Republican party?’ ‘and 
yet he accepted the nomination from, and idenufied himself 
with the fate of, a party which did meet in convention, and 
constituted himself a partof that convention. What becomes 
of his boasted consistency upon all these matiers? [fhe conid 
experience a change of views upon subjects of so much inte- 
rest, might he not do so upon the question of a Bank? Is the 
“crime” less in the one instance than the other? Would he he 
Jess subject to the “ridicule aud scorn of all honorable meu” 
for a change of sentiment upon these questions than upon that 
of a Bank? Sir, the history of ihe world has shown that a 
stubborn zdherence to prejudice and error has inflicted deep 
and irreparable injury upon human institutions; and the man 
who admits an honest conviction, though it betray him into 
apparent inconsistency, is never the uasafe depositary of pub- 
lic trusts. 

What opinions did Mr. Tyler entertain upcen this subject in 
1834? They were expressed by him in a speech made in the 
Senate upon the presentation of a serics of resolutions adopled 
by the people of accomack county, Virginia, condemning the 
remova’ of the public deposites. wy friend from Virginia [Mr. 
Borrs} read a portion of them this snorning. 

“We were told yesterday,” said Mr. Tyler, “that the Presi- 
dent could not retrace bis sieps with honor. What language is 
thisto be heid by «a public agent? Honor, due regard to the 
solemn obligations and duties of office, require of every public 
man to repair the mischief which his own unwise policy may 
have inflicted on the country. By what sort of advisers must 
the President be surrounded, when we are told tha: he would 
be dishonored by giving and‘ence to the constituent body, and 
yielding to their wishes? fis duty required this of him. The 
country Must suffer because the President must not be incdn- 
sistent. Honor would.not permit him to retract an ill advised 
act, no mater what may come out ofit. Mr. Tyler would scout 
such an idea of honor and consistency.” 

The sentiments cf men areaptto undergo a- change, corre 

“Mr. Rives, in reply to Mr. Clay, on the veto of the first 
Bank bill. 


sponding with a change of position. We are apt, too, to pre- 
scribe rules for the conductofother men, from which we aur: 
selves depart. I fear it has been so-with the President... Gen. 
Jackson removed the deposites, under, what he conceived to 
be, the high obligations of constiiutional duty. He placed him 
soli before the country upon the grounds which lie. assumed; 
his friends insisting that to yield. bis assent to. their restoration, 
would place him in an inconsistent attitude. This reasoning 
Mr, Tyler resisted; he “scouted such an idea of honor and con- 
sistency.’ For the sake of himself, his country, and all -the 
zteat interests involved in this important quesuon,: would to 
God he had retained this idea of “honer and consistency,”? when 
hesat down to prepare his first veto message, Why could he 
not have given ‘audience to. the constituent body,” and, by 
“yielding to their wishes,” have relieved his countrymen-from 
Mhe evils ofa ruined currency and a prostrate commerce? Upen 
how high a pinuacie would he then have atood? The adopted 
chief of a great and glorious party—called:-by ‘the voice of his 
country and the act of God, to the highest seat of powe” on 
earth—the thousunds wha, but the other day, were battling 
in mighty conflict, would have hailed him as their deliverer 
and friend. But he has thought and acted otherwise. He has 
spurned the counsels of devoted friends. Hoe has refused an 
“audience to the constituent body,” and he must summon his 
philosophy to meet his fate. I will not say that he-is‘entitled 
to or will receive the public scorn—that is the doom: of him 
who betrays his counury—bat the man who sets up his own 
will against that of a mighty nation of freemen, must prepare 
to feel the lashings of public censure and rebuke. 

I presume, Mr. Speaker, there was not a man, ofeither party, 
in the country, at the commencement of this session of Cons 
gress, who entertained any other opinion than that the Presi- 
dent would approve a hill chartering a Bank; and this general 
concurrence of opinion could have arisen from nothing.else 
than a conviction that his mind had undergone a change upon 
the question of constitutional power. Tam very certain that 
there was no disparity of opinion in this House or in the Senate 
upon the subject, that neither Whig nor Democrat doubted as 
to his course. Ifour Democratic friends—and I am not unwil- 
Jing to regard them as friends, although T disagree with them, 
thoroughly and radically—had entertained the behef which 
they now go lustily proclaim, that he would approve no bill, 
why the necessity of raising the wat-cry of repeal? That cry 
would have constituted a vain and profitless rallying point, 
without his sanction to the bil, and we all know that those gen- 
tlemen do not often “reckon without their host,” Yet, even be» 
fore the first bill had passed the Senate, the shout of repeal ran 
through the land, asa fire through a broad prairie, È 

{Mr. Wise rose and said, that he had always felt perfectly 
assured that the President would not sign a Bank bal; that if 
he had been waked up at any hour of the night, he would have 
declared his opposition to a Bank } 

Mr. THompPson continued. Would to God, Mr. Speaker, the | 
President had thought fitso to inform us at the commencement 
of the session. If my friend from Virginia. is a faithful,expo- 
nent of his opinions, why. in the name of all that is pure, eleva- 
ted, dignified, and honorable in public and in private life, did he 
not, with good old Virginia fairness, frankness, and candor, 
avow them to us at once? Why all this subterfuge and pre- 
varication? Does he gain any thing by such concealment? Are 
the people supposed to-be so insensible to the high obligations 
of public station that they will bs content to pass by, without 
notice or reproach, the conduct.of that Executive, who, folding 
himsclt in the robes of accidental power, locks up his opinions 
in his own imperial bosom? To say the least that it deserves, 
sir, is it not disingenuous—almost criminally so—that the Pre- 
sident has so long concealed his real sentimente?, What, labor, 
care, and anxiety would he have saved, if he had adopted the 
course which open and manly frankness dictates! But. what 
views did he entertain at the commencement ofthe session? In 
bis message he said: f y 

“In intimate connection with the question of revenue ig that 
which makes provision for a suitable Fiscal Agent, capable of 
adding increased facilities in the collection and disbursement of 
the public revenues, rendering more secure their custody, and 
consulting a true economy in the great, multiplied, and deheate 
operations of the ‘Treasury Department. < Upon such an agent 
depends, in an eminent degree, the establishrmentof. a currency 
of uniform value, which is of so great importance to‘all, the 
essential interests of society; and onthe wisdom to be manifest- 
edin its creation much depends.” 


Does not this language contain a distinct. avowel of the opi- 
nions that Congress ought to establish a “Fiscal Agent,” for the 
twofold purpose of collecting and disbursing the revenue and 
establishing a curreacy of uniform value? Does it not surren- 
der to us the question of power over the currency. From what 
else ihana Bank docs a currency proceed? Has human inge. 
nuity devised any other means of furnishing it unless by a rev 
sort to that which is exclusively metallic, or by tha issue of Go- 
vernment checks or drafts? Is the President favorable to either 
of these? Every much fear that he will fall back upon the lat- 
ter, repuliated as they are by the conntiy. Bout, if the 
President did sot allada to a Bank, I ask my friend from 
Virginia what he did mean by the Janguage which I have 
quoted? 


(Mr. Wise. He meant the establishment of a Fiscal Agent 
of the Government.} 


Mr. Txomeson continued. A most eatisfactory answer in- 
deed! lt isas fully explanatory of the opinions and wishes of 
the President, as wis given this morning by my colleague {Mr, 
Prorrrt.] When questioned by my friend from Kentucky, 
‘Mr. MarsuaL jhe said.the President is in favor ofa fiscal 
institution that will safely collect, keep, and disburse the pube 
lic tevenue, and that is void of constitutional objections. “Thig 
kind of intangible thing” —yet in embryo,and very nearly akin 
to General Jackson's “judicious, tariffy’—I presume would 
meet with lite opposition from theveiest Locofoco in the land, 
But doth these explanations, if they mean any thing, Jook alone 
tu the revenue. ‘Phe recommendation of the President. looked 
te both the revenue aud the currency. Has he abandoned. the 
latter to its fate? Leftit tothe wind of chance, which “bloweth 
where it Hsteth??. If not, Limplore gentlemen. who: profess to 
be the exclusive guardians of the Presideut’s consistency and 
fame-—in the name of an anxious and suffering: constituency, E 
implore them—to come out frankly like: met; show. their 
hands, and put this vexed ques'ion.at rest.. Wherefore the ne- 
céssity of Jonger tampering withso delicate and interesting a 
matter? While they are enioying themselves. with this. conti 
nual shifting of position and opinion, the best interests of the 
country are fast withering away beneath the blighting influence 
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of a deranged currency. It may be sport to them, but it is death 
to the people, Cone 

My friend from Virginia {Mr. Wisz] may not be mistaken, 
as to what are now the views of the Pressident; 1 think it most 
likely, he is not; but the extract which I have read from his 
message to Congress shows very conclusively that such were 
not thea his views. And that message shows, further, that 
the President referred both the question of revenue and cur- 
rency to Congress, as possessing the power of final arbitra- 
ment. He said: : : 

“To you [Congress] then, who have come more directly from 
the body of our common constituents, I submit the entire ques- 
tion, as best qualified to give a full exposition of their wishes 
-and opinions.” 5 

Looking to the previous attitude of the President—as the 
nominee of the Harrisburg Convention, and the Whig candi- 
date for the Vice Presideacy—keeping in view, too,-his un- 
qualified pledges during the canvass, this general submission 
of the matter to Congress was satisfactory to all his friends. 
It was notsupposed that he would resort to special pleading— 
“the heart-strings.of the common law’’—to set aside their 
award either for matter of law or fact. None of us entertained 
any doubt about a satisfactory adjustment of the question, ex- 
cept my friend from Virginia; who now tells us that he did so, 
and that “if the President had been waked up at any. hour of 
the nighthe would have declared his opposition to a Bank!” 
Moat strangely will this annunciation fall upon the public ear. 
But I cannot further depart from the eourse of argument which 
J was pursuing when interrupted. i 

still insist, Mr. Speaker, that, at the commencement of our 
session, the President was understood to be favorable toa Bank 
of some sort. To enable us to act advisedly in regard to it, 
both Houses of Congress called upon the Secretary of the 
Treasury, as the financial organ of the Administration, to re- 
port a plan, which he informed us had been devised, void of 
constitutional. objections. He reported it. It came to ns as 
an Administration measure, backed and sustained by the high 
authority of the President, 

(Mr. Wiss here said it was the plan of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, not of the President. ] 

Mr. THomeson continued. Why, Mr. Speaker, when the 
Secretary of War recommended to the jast Congress the esta- 
blishment of a standing army of one hundred thousand men, 
every member of the Whig party—and my friend from Virgi- 
ula among the foremost in the front rank—arraigned Mr. Van 
Burenat the bar of public justice for the act. Did we not man- 
fully resist the doctrine that the act of the Secretary was not 
the actofthe President? 

{Mr, Waro of New York hero said he hoped the gentleman 
from Indiana would now do Mr, Van Buren justice.) 

Mr. THompson continued, Lam not conscious of having 
done Mr. Van Buren injustice. That T have opposed him, is 
most true—with an earnest and ardeat oppositien-—an opposi- 
tion ‘which sprang from no motives of personal hostility, hut 
-from the high obligations of public duty, and of which T have 
not yet repented. T warred not against the man, but the con- 
ductand principles ofthe man. T thought them, as I still do, 
in opposition to the genius and spirit ofa constitutional repub- 
lic, and fraught with much danger to the best. interests of the 
people. Hut the same measure of justice which I meted ont 
to him will Trender to any other President who places him- 
self in a similar attitude before the country. I protest against 
the recognition of one rule for him and another for Mr. Tyler. 
Let them both be judged alike. Let their public conduct be 
measured by the same standard. Itis this view of our duty 
which Ihave been laboring to impress upon the Fouse, and, 
more particularly, upon my friend trom Virginia, (Mr. Wrsr.] 
T again inquire of him whether we did not fold Mr. Van Bu- 
ren responsible for Mr, Poinsete’s recommendation of a standing 
army 1 i 

{Mr, Wisx said: There is a difference between the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Treasury. The former te- 
ports to the President and his acts are supervised by him-—the 
Jatter reports directly to Congress. | ane 

Mr. THompson continued. Dogs this change the degree of 
responsibility to the President under which each is placed ? 
Has be not the same power of removal as to both? 
not each selected by him as his constitutional advisers? Does 
not the act of ond go as far as thatof the other, to make up the 
measures of the Administration? Was the removal of the de- 
posites the act of Mr. Taney or of General Jackson? Did 
not the latter take “the responsibility,” and the Whig party 
hold him to it? Was there a single act of a single Sccretary of 
General Jackson or Mr, Van Buren for which they were not 
held accountable? Did we not indict, try, and convict Mr. 
Van Buren for all the sayings, doings, and blunders of Mr. 
Woodbury, while he was at the head of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, although he reported directly to Congress? Did not my 
friend from Virginia aid us with his eloquence, boldness, and 
manly intrepidity in carrying on the prosecution? Were 
not many counts in the indictment drawn by his hand? Was 
not the specie circular, though issued by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, an act of the Administration of General Jackson, 
and so esteemed by all parties? Were not the specula- 
tions of Mr. Woodbury in regard to the currency regarded by 
all of us as the speculations of the Administration? Tave the 
relations between the Secretary of the Treasury and the Presi- 
dent changed since then? Do they not exist under the same 
Constitution and the samelaw? And with all these things look- 
ing us full in the face, we are now to be told that Mr, Ewing is 
alone responsible to the country for his project of a Bank, and 
that the President was in no degree accessory to it? My word 
for it, sir, that if Mr. Ewing had consulted his own judgment 
alone, had acted upon his own responsibility, and had reported 
us such a Bank as he approved, it would have been anold 
fashioned Bank of the United States, such as came from the 
hands of Washington and Madison, without dodging or conceal- 
ment. Butevery body knows that he acted with a view to the 
prejudices—if I may so call them—ofthe President, and shaped 
his bill with the purpose of remedying any constitutional ob- 
jections that he might entertain. Sir, l believe Mr. Ewing acted 
ingood faith with the Pr.sident. Ekaow the man weil, have 
known him long, and helieve him incapable of acting other- 
wise. But in what position is he placed, if my friend from Vir- 
ginia truly represents the views of the President? and there is 
no man who knowsthem better. After surrendering much of 
his own judgment, giving up many of his cherished opinions, 
meeting the President on mere than the half way ground of 
com promise; ali for union and harmony, he is now to be told 
that he alone must stand up, the foster father ofa shapeless bani- 
ling, that came into the world “half made up”-the offspring ef 
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„President, andthe nation will so esteem it, 


Are they” 
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another’sloins.. Sir, other crimes may be washed from human 
recollection by the tears of deep repentance; but ingratitude, 
fouler than them all, cries up to Heaven. * . 

This excuse is too late to rendėr service tothe President. 
When the first bank bill was pending before the Senate, a dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia [Mr. Rives] moved an 
amendment to it, placing the right to. establish branches upon 
the assent of the States—identical with the proposition of the 
Secretary of the Treasury—andj sustained it, in argument, as 
an Administration measure. The distinctive feature of Mr. 
Ewing’s plan wasthis power ofState assent. Why isit less 
an Administration measure now than then? Has the President 
disavowed his agency in its preparation? : Has he changed his 
position in relation to the Secretary of the Treasury? Will any 
body deny that this feature of State assent originated with 
the President, and not with the Secretary? Ifso, isnot the in- 
ference irresistible, that the whole biil met his approval? Why, 
sir, there 1s no mathematical problem more capable of selu- 
tion than isthe fact susceptible of proof, that this bill was ap- 
proved andsanctiuned by the President. So far from enter- 
taining any disguise about it, he declared, as you have heard, 
to many membersof Congress, that he wouldsign it, ifit were 
passed; and this was done repeatedly and without reserve. I 
speak of my own knowledge when 1 say, that I know he did so 
declare. Did he not then regard it as his own measure, and 
one which fully removed from this delicate question all the ob- 
jections to which it was incident inthe hands of ultra Whigs? 
No man can view it in any other light. Jt was the act of the 
He cannot es- 
cape from the consequences of its endorsement and recom- 
mendation. It is fastened upon him by record and parol 
proof, It was not extorted by duress, but islan act of his own 
volition. 

If Ihave not done injustice to the President in these conclu- 
sions—and with all the sincerity of my natute, I declare that I 
am unwilling. to do so--into what condition has he placed him- 
self? Theninth fundamental article of Mr. Ewing’s bill fpro- 
vides that 

“The said corporation shall not directly or indirectly deal or 
trade inany thing except promissory notes, inland bills of ex- 
change,” &€ 

Here is an express resiriction of the power of the bank tothe 
discount of promissory notes and inland bills ofexchange. But 
that no doubt should arise in regard tó this powers of discount, 
the seventeenth fundamental rule provides that 

“The said corporation shall establish a competent office of 
discount and deposite, in any State, by the assent of the Legista- 
ture of such State,” &c. 

The plan of the Secretary—endorsed and pressed upon Con- 
gress by the President—was, therefore, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a plan for the establishment of a bank of discounts. 

(Mr. Wiss said: Will my friend from Indiana permit me to 
inquire of him, why, if the Secretary’s plan was that of a Bank, 
the Whig party did not adopt and pass it?) 

Mr. Tompson continued. Most certainly, sir, will I permit 
the question, and most cheerfully will Lanswer it. The Whig 
party, occupying the trne ground of the Constitution, have ever 
Deen opposed to any other division of power between the 

zeneral Government and the States, than that which is plainly 
marked out by the fundamental law of the land, The Constitu- 


tion has cither given sthe power—the whole power—to charter | 


a Bank, or it has withheld it. The question of power is indi- 
visible. If granted, it is entire. and absolute, and cannot be 
diminished by the action of the States. If withheld, no action 
of the States can give it, or so enlarge any other granted power 
as to coverit. The bill of Mr. Ewing conflicted with this gene- 
ral, fundamental doctrine, and therefore was not adopted by 
the Whig party. That party is not disposed to look to the as- 
sent af the States for the exercise of a power which they be- 
lieve—and which my frien] from Virginia also believes—is 
fully granted to Congress by the Constitution. 

{Mr. Wise. Why, then, did they adopt the compromise 
clause?) 

Mr. Tompson: The compromise clause expressly retains 
this absolute power, in the very Janguage of the Constitution, 
but suspends its exercise. Although that clause was not 
generally acceptableto those who finally voted for the first bill, 
it was reluctantly adopted, in view of the necessity of the case. 
We were all anxious togeta bank—had pledged ourselves to 
our respective constituents that the labors of this extra session 
would be crowdedby the charter of one, and were unwilling to 
deteat their expectations by difference of opinion upon mere 
questions of practical expediency. With the reservation of 
power in the compromise clause to establish branches without 
the consent of the Statas, when the public interest required 
them, there existed no constitutional impediment, and the bill 
was passed by both Wfouses of Congress in the only true spirit 
of effective legislation—the spirit of conciliation. “Bat has my 
friend from Virginia forgotten the origin of the compromise 
clause? Docs he not remember that it was pressed upon us as 
the only means of removing the President’s objections to the 
bill? Sir, it originated in that spirit of generous confidence and 
reliance which the President has so poorly appreciated and re- 
paid. Every Whig in Congress, who voted for that bill, would 
have preferred it without that clause; but voted for it as it was, 
with the firm conviction that the approval of the Presi- 
dent had been thus secured. But, spurning and casting from 
him that which originated in kindness and amity, he seized 
upon the messenger of compromise and turned it into a rod of 
chastisement. 

(Mr. Wiss here said that the compromise clause had never 
been approved by the President.] 

Mr. Tuomeson continued Whether the President approved 
it or not, it was drawn with an express reference to the pecu- 
liar views which he then entertained, and he know it. He 
knew, too, that it could never have passed either Iouse, if it 
had been esteemed in any other light. But he cast it from him 
with the cold indifference of a political stoic, whose bosom is 
steeled against the kind approach of conciliation. He poised 
in his hand the weapon of Executive power, and struck a most 
deadly and disastrous blow at the ardent hopes and deep anxie- 
ties of his confiding countrymen. He fired upon the flag of 
truce which we held out to him, when, in the thickest of the 
fight, we thought we were only battling with a common foe. 
He spurned and spit upon the olive branch of peace; and, re- 
tiring into his Executive mansion, clothed with all the power 
andinfluence of office, left the ship which bore a promised cur- 
rency to be wrecked upon the strand, without helmsman, com- 
pass, or rudder. I will withhold from him no consolaticn 
which he can find in such an act. 


Bat, Mr, Speaker, I must again approach the course of my 
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argument. When driven from it by the interrogatories of my 
friend from Virginia, I had just shown that the plan of the Se. 
cretary of the Treasury recognised, to the fullest possible ex. 
tent, the right of the corporation to discount promissory notes ~ 
and inland bills ofexchange. Yet, is it not passing strange that 
this very power is made the source of more objection in the first 
vetothan any other? It is made by the President the very vital 
preposition, which covers the whole ground of constitutional 
power. He says: ; y y 

“without going further into the argument, I will say that, in 
looking to the powers ofthe Government to collect, safely keep, 
and disburse the public revenue, and incidentally regulate the 
commerce and exchanges, I have not been able to satisfy my- 
self that the establishment by the Government of a Bank of 
Discount, in the ordinary acceptation of that term, was a neces- 
sary means, or one demanded by propriety, to execute these 
powers.” : W 

Again, when speaking of the sound condition of the currency, 
produced in 1833 by the late Bank of the United States, he 
says; 

te was the capacity [of the Bank] to deal in exchanges, and 
not local discounts, which furnished these facilities and advan- 
tages.” 

Again: : a 

“Its [the Bank’s] power of local discounts has, in fact, proved 
tobe a fruitful suurce of favoritism and corruption, alike de- 
structive to the general morals and the public weal.” 

However strange it may appear to a constitutional lawyer 
that Congress has power to charter a Bark of Exchanges, and 
yet has not the power to charter a Bank ofdiscounts,such were 
ihe views of the President, as derived from this message. This 
point of attack was new and strange; but neither newer nor 
stranger than that the chief objection to our bill equally existed 
tohisown. Before this veto was communicated to the Senate, 
rumor said that the President would shadow forth a plan of a 
Bank upon which all could stand, and which would produce a 
general reconciliation of opinion. Most anxiously was every 
eye directed towards the Executive. The countenance of every 
man we met told us how deeply the public mind was agitated. 
Atlastthe Jong agony was over, and the message came. It con- 
tained no argument upon the main question of power, but was 
chiefly devoted to the President's consistency of public conduct. 
lt did shadow forth the views of the President, not as distinctly 
as it might have done, but so clearly as to be sufficiently under- 
stood, Mr. tyler, when speaking upon the subject of the old 
Bank in 1834, was knownto have used this language: | ; 

“I am against the Bank,” said he ‘not because it deals in 
exchanges to the amount of $250,000,000, ‘No, sir; 1 should as 
soon complain of the ocean for furnishing facilities of intercom- 
masication between distant nations, or of the ships which bear 
the rich freights of industry from our own to distant lands, as 
to complain of any other agent employed in furnishing similar 
facilities to the exchanges of the country.” e 

In the continuation of his remarks on that occasion, he pro- 
nownces the Bank of 1816 unconstitutional; but it will be readily 
perceived, from the whole context of the speech, that he 
only entertained objection to the discount feature, which, in his 
estimation rendered it unconstitutional. With this knowledge 
of his views, as far back as 1834, it was not difficult to under- 
stand those of the message. Henowhere denied us the consti. 


` 


‘tutional power to regulate the exchanges; for he says, express- 


ly, that he regards that power as ‘iacidental” to the power of 
collecting, keeping, and disbursing the revenue; but predicates 
his whole opposition to the general power claimed by the bill, 
upon the assumption that “a Bank of discount” is not a “ne- 
cessary means” to effectsuch collection, keeping, and disburse- 
ment. He clearly yields to us the right to exercise ‘‘inciden- 
tal” or implied powers, and admits that the regulation of the 
exchanges is one of those powers. In fact, the whole substance 
of the message is, that a Bank of exchanges is and a Bank of 
discount is nota “necessary means of collecting, keeping, and 
disbursing the public revenue.” To the power of dealing in ex- 
changes, it attributes all the “facilities and advantages” of bank- 
ing; and to the power of dealing in discounts all the “favoritism 
and corruption.’ Thus he was generally understood—so, 
most certainly, I understood him. And thus impressed, the 
Whigs in Congress acted in perfect good faith. We hesitated 
before consenting to adopt the views of the Executive. We 
disliked the idea of Presidential dictation, But the country 
was calling for relief; and, not deaf to that call, we were dis- 
posed, if we could not get al] we wanted to do the best we 
could, under all the circumstances, looking only to the interests 
of a suffering constituency, We had met with opposition 
where none was expected. We had reposed confidence in a 
quarter where it was scornfully rejected. For thefpublic inte- 
tests we bore itall. We uttered neither censure nor denuncia- 
tion; but, still keeping in view the objectsfor which we were 
assembled, set out upon the work anew, with an undoubting 
confidence that the President was united with us, in heart and 
sympathy, inthe great objects of twelve years’ contest. Pur- 
suant to his intimations, we selected those who were high in 
our own and in the confience of thecountry, to draft andlay 
before us a bill embracing his views and opinions. This was 
done in strict conformity to the first veto, and with every objec- 
tion to the first bill removed. It was understood to meet the 
approbation of the President and every member of the Cabinet, 
and was passed by us and the Senate without alteration or 
amendment. It has shared the fate of the first, and now comes 
back upon _us—hurled into our faces by the President, who 
gravely and deliberately teils us that, whetherit bea Bank of 
discount or exchanges, the “question of power remains un- 
changed!??—that_ each is a violation of the Constitution. To 
repeat, that, by this conduct of the President, Ihave been de- 
ceived, is but to say what many thousands will reiterate 

The billnow before us is upon its re passage. Though it 
will still be sustained by a very large majority, it cannot pags, 
within the requirements of the Constitution, The impossibi- 
lity of such an event closes the door to_allrelief, upon the sub- 
ject of the currency, at this session of Congress, and renders it 
certain that we shall be compelled to return to the people with 
their fondest expectations blasted, Nor will we procure from 
Mr. Tyler his approbation ofa Bank at any future time, With 
him that matter is forever settled, or so long at least as he main- 
tains the doctrines ofhis Jast veto. Ie may present us with a 
Sub-Treasury, or something of the sort, without the specie 
clause; but we can hope fur nothing more or better. Into what 
amelancholy condition, then, is the nation thrown! The 
fruits of a mighty contest of twelve years’ duration, enlisting all 
the energies of the people, all lost by a single stroke from the 
Executive sabre! The Government of the people again con- 
verted into the Gavernment of one man! What, sir, will your 
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constituentsand mine, what will the whole valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, say to this termination of our labors? I told you, in 
a speech which I had the honor to make on the passage of the 
first bill, thatthe labor and industry of the several Western 
Siates had been subjected, by the derangement of exchanges, 
since 1833, to an annual tax of $5,415,000. ‘Ihe people of 
these States will endure fall that their Government right- 
fully and legitimately requires of them. They area patriotic, 
generous, intelligent, just people. They understand the course 
of policy by which their interests are affected, and have never 
failed tohoid the agent who inflicts unmerited injury upon 
them fully answerable at their unterrified tribunal. But, how- 
ever patriotic, generous, intelligent, and just they are, 
there is a point beyond which endurance aad submission cease 
to be avirtue. Can it be expected that they will patiently sub- 
mit, and without a murmur, to a paltering and doubtful course 
upon amatter about which they feel so deeply? Why, sir, the 

lain and unpretending farmer of the West, though he be the 

ardy and adventurous pioneer before whom the forest falls, 
knews and feels as much of the derangement in exchanges as 
the money-changer of Wall street. His is the knowledge of 
that best and most unerring tutor, experience. He understands 
very well, that as you increase the rate of exchanges, and dimi- 
nish the means of the trader to purchase his pork, corn, &¢, 
you reduce in a corresponding proportion the price of the av- 
ticle sold. If an unpretending boatman receives in New Or- 
leans one hundred dollars in Louisiana or Mississippi money, 
he knows that the‘amount of discount to which it is subjected, 
before he can convert it into fundsavailabie at home, is a direct 
tax upon hislabor. We had all promised ourselves a cessa- 
tion of thisstate of things. We had hoped that a good currency, 
proceeding from a well regulated Bank, would have ended this 
constant drain upon our resources. But we are doomed ta sad 
and melancholy disappointment. This enormous drain must 
continue for at least three years more. More than fifteen mil- 
lions of dollars must the labor of the West be taxed for this 
indulgence of Executive ‘prejudice, and this mistaken view 
of Executive consistency. The whole nation must suffer in 
the sama proportion until the re-establishment of the supre- 
macy of popular opinion. In this work of national redemption 
ne American people know full well, and will faithfully perform 
their duty. 

But let us look a little further into these veto messages. I 
have examined them in vain for that lofty and conclusive argu- 
ment which distinguishes the productions of profound and sa- 
gaciousstatesmen. When General Jackson vetoed the bill of 
1832, he did it without, equivocation, dodging, or subterfuge. 
It was a bold-and intrepid act ofa bold and intrepid man, There 
was no hesitation, no halting between two opinions. He placed 
himself upoa the elevated ground of principle. But in these 
messages we are struck with no such exhibition of Executive 
fitness or independence. There is no grappling of the constitu- 
tional question, no explanation of the means by which wo have 
violated the Constitution. The whole argument. if there is any 
argument about them, is intended to prove the Presidents con- 
sistency. True, the second message tells us that we have cre- 
ated a “national monopoly of brokerage,” but has failed to 
point out the particular means by which his own recommended 
“fiscal agent?’ would be another ora different instrument, T 
will not arraign the motives of the President for the choice of 
such language, or for its application to those who sinccrely 
called themselves his friends; but I will say that it is much more 
fitted for a newspaper paragraph than for an Executive docu- 
ment, which ought at least to preserve a cautious dignity. 
When he thus applies to us language of censure and reproach, 
how graciously does he ask us not to push matters to “ex. 
tremes,”’ but to give him time for “deep and deliberate reflec. 
tion ?? What time does he want for reflection? Fras he not 
been in active publie life long enough to understand the tean- 
ing ofthe Constitution? Has he not yet learned the nature of 
those questions involved in the regulation of the currency? 
Why, sir, as early as 1819 Mr, Tyler was thrown in direct con- 
tact with this very question, when placed upon acommittee of 
the Senate to investigate the abuses of theold Bank. Did he 
learn nothing then of the modus operandi of the machine? Has 
he not had time since fur “deep and deliberate reflection?” To 
what purposes has his whole public life been devoted? For 
the last twelve years the attention of every man in the nation 
has been directly turned to this question. Each one hastaken 
his position, either for or against it. It entered into the contest 
which elevated the President to power, But at this great cri- 
sis, when all are ready for it, the President asks time for “deep 
and delibgrate refiection!? The nation must continue to suf 
fer—trade must remain stagnant—all the avenues to national, 
State, and individual wealth must be biocked up—commerce 
must still suffer under a withering paralysis—labor must be 
content without reward—enterprise must go unrepaid—all, ai] 
that the President may take time to think ! 

When I heard my friend from Virginia, [Mr. Wuss.] of 
whose judgment and sagacity I have always entertained a high 
opinion, place his opposition to this bill before its pa: 
the ground that it was the exercise of a general, by virt 
local power, given us asthe legislature of this District, 1 was 
both amused and surprised. Fhad thought that no man enter- 
tained the opinion thit Congress conid. by means of the Dis. 
trict power, charter an institution to operate “per se over the 
Union.” Certainly no man in Congress has placed bis support 
of this bill upon that ground. And: yet the President has 
gravely attempted to argue this question. He has raised up a 
tere man of straw, that, like a valiantand chivalrous knight, 
he might show his great and superior skill in battling him dows 
again. Inthe prosecution of this argumentative conflict, he 
has settled the question that the local legislature of the District 
cannot enact a law to operate “per se over the Union? ~—a 
proposition which, I presume, was never denicd. The Presi- 
dent seems to have forgotten—what we have all been taught in 
the elementary books on constitutional law—that all the powers 
of this Government do operate “per s2 over the Union,” and 
that there is no authority in the Constitution fora restriction or 
limitation of that operation, He has originated a different 
mode of ascertaining one power, and by denying us the right to 
charter a Hank to operate “per se over the Union,” has denied 
the righ: to charter a National Bank ef any sort—notwithstand- 
ing he told us, in his first veto, that we had the power to regu- 
late the “commerce and exchanges” of the coantry, as “inci- 
dental” to the power of collecting, keeping, and disbursing the 
revenue; and, in his message at the commencement of the ses- 
sion, that we had power to create a “fiscal agent,” upon which 
depended, “in an eminent degree, the establishment of a cur: 

ReENCy of uniform value.” Trepeat, that he hasclosed his ears 
ig the ory of public distress, and left us ta struggle on, as we 
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best can, without aidor help from him, If this is Whig prin- 
ciple or practice, I have mistaken the tenets of that faith. 

The President asks us not to push our differences with him 
to “extremes.” Tam ata loss te know what meaning to at- 
tach to this language. If he means that we ought not to con- 
tinue our difference upon this question, he has enjoyed am an- 
ticipation “too flattering sweet to be substantial.” Sir, the 
great Whig party of this nation will pursue their course in 
carrying out (he true principles of the Constitution, in despite 
the opposition of Executive power. The loss of a favorite 
measure of relief hut knits them more closely together with 
“hooks of steel.” Asif a single spiritanimated the entire mass, 
they will yet stand firm, with their ranks unbroken, upon the 
“broad platform of the Constitution,” Iere and there a sin- 
gle fragment may fly off, drawn by the cords of Executive per- 
suasion, but it will be a lonely and useless block from the huge 
edifice of their power. They battle not for men, bat princi- 
ples—priaciples which have been consecrated by the Jabors of 
half a century, and by the “ever glorious example” of a patriot 
ancestry. With these principles they will triumph. Theirs is 
the great battle of popular freedom. They look alone to the 
American people, who are with them in heart and sympathy, 
and who will never sit idly at their firesides when their coun- 
try calls to the rescue, Let those who would disunite us and 
them beware! They never censure until censure is due; but 
when the loud thunders of their indignation are heard in the 
Jand, the tempest will spend its force. 

I have already shown that Mr. Tyler condemned, in the 
strongest language of rebuke, the conduct of General Jackson 
in seizing upon the purse of {henation, and that for such an act 
of usurpation he pronounced hima King. Why is he less so 
now? Has he not, by twice exercising the veto power, thrown 
us back upon the law of 1779, and placed all the revenues of the 
Government in the handsot men who look to him for the emo- 
juments of office, and who are subject to dismissal as his whim 
or caprice may dictate? Those who have read his inaugural, 
wherein he attributes the “ultimate downfall of all “human in- 
stitutions’? to the concentration of “power in the hands ofa single 
man,” and declares that “no matter where or how the public 
moneys shall be deposited, so Jong as the President can exert 
the power of appointing aad remaving at his pleasure the 
agents selected for their custody, the Commander-in-chief of 
the Army and Navy is, in fact, the Treasurer,” must be at a logs 
to find a charitable motive for the act. It would not be becom- 
ing in me to charge upon him an evil design, as he did upon 
General Jackson; but I prefer to use his own language as de- 
scriptive of his condition. 

In the beginning of the speech from which I have already 
quoted, he said: 

“Thatif any man expected that the chief executive officer of 
any country, whatever the form of government over which he 
might preside, or wha'ever his conduct, would want supporters 
and advocates, he was blind to the lights of history, and igno- 
rantof thenature of man. In other countries the reverence 
habitually paid to the monarch, andthe fact that ke is the co- 
pions fonntain from whom honor and profit alike flow, would 
never fail to surround the throne with supporters. Here, while 
these considerations operate to some extent in producing simi- 
lar results, the spirit of party comes in asa powerful auxiliary, 
and many who have assisted in elevating the President by 
their suffrages to his high office, can but with difficulty bring 
themselves to question the wisdom of his acts, or soundness of 
his policy.” ` 

President Tyleris now the “copious fountain from which 
honor and profit (alike flow.” and in opposing his own to the 
wil of the nation, invokes the “spirit of the party” to come as 
a “powerful auxiliary” to his aid. Sir, itis easy to “call spi- 
rits from the vasty deep,’ butnot so easy to make the ocean 
givethem up. The President may call upon the “spirit of 
party”—he may repose upon its , power—but we will look to 
the peeple—the sovereign and unbought peonle—for that aid 
which they never fai] to give to those who sustain their inte- 
restsand honor, Ife has the power and patronage of his office 
—the purse and the sword. Let him count well the cost of 
their use. They are dangerous instruments with which to 
tamper in a freecountry. They may, foratime. prove “pro- 
pitious tothe venVrous sail” ofthe Executive ship; but there 
isa strength inthe arm of popular power which must ulti- 
mately prevail. 

Again, inthe same speech, he says: z 

“Sir, weare discussing these questions as statesmen, and 
locking only to political effects. J speak ofthe President, not 
Andrew Jackson, when Lask ifii be true, that hehas used 
none of the money for the advancement of Presidential power. 
Sir, all the revenues ofthe country are devoted to this object 
by these proceedines—an army of retainersiscreated in the of- 
ficers and stockholders ofthe State banks. Js the Presidential 
power only to be considered dangerous when he is at the head 
ofanarmy? Patronage is the sword and cannon by which war 
may be made on the liberty of the human race.” 

[submit to the country, Mr. Speaker, whether this “sword 

and cannon” ought not to be as cautiously watched and gnarded 
in the hands of John Tyler, as in those of Andrew Jackson. If 
“patronate” was then the means of making war, “upon the 
liherty of the human race,” is it Jesssonow? Ought not this 
sword to be sheathed, and thiscannon spiked, while in any 
hands? Sir, let this be done by the Representatives of the 
people, while the power isyet leftthem, and be done quickly. 
Let the next session of Congress be devoted to the work. Let 
reform bethe watchword, and let no sentinel sleep upon his 
post. 
i The President thinks that if we “now pause until a more 
favorahie time,” we may adopt “some measure of finance.” 
But when will there be a more favorable time? Why postpone 
this great and paramount question? Do not the people de- 
mand its immediate adjustment? Can any public good come 
by its delay? Win it not lead to more injury than good? And 
yet we shall be compelled, from the peculiar state of things 
here, to submit to the requirement of the President, and give 
him “time to think!’ Aad what will he the resul? Iagain 
invoke tł id of Senator Tyler. Fn 1834, He said: 

©The question of Bank or no Bank has been always made a 
alstenping-stone—ambition seeks io vault into the Pre 

dential saddle through its influence. Bir, itis the last ques- 
tion which ought to be handed over to politician ; there is too 
ranch of distress prodaced by its agitation; the interests of the 
country ave too nearly connected with the currency to be eter- 
nally made the subject of political speculation.” x 

‘Did any man ever possess a better opportunity than President 
Tyler of putting this question at rest, and relieving the country 
from that ruthless “ambition” which “seeks to vault into the 


Presidential saddle through its fluence.” He, however, has 
not thought fitto do it. He has left it “subject to political spe- 
culations,” He has “handed it over to politicians,” adding to 
the “distress”? which is “produced by its agitation,” and leaving 
those “interests of the country” which are “connected with the 
currency,” unprotected by the arm of Government. Jn what 
does he expect to find excuse? isoes he expect it by insisting 
that this is the only matter of difference between us, and that 
in every thing else he has come up to- public expectation? 
Why, sir, no man deserves credit for doing his duty. He could 
not have acted otherwise than he has, upon other questions, if 
he would—I will not say that he would have done so if he 
could. But this isthe great question—soaring far above the 
others—paramount to them all. In what condition is a nation 
withouta currency? Sir, the darkness of midnight can no more 
be dispelled without the god of day, than can a people prosper 
without the means of rewarding their industry. By the rule, 
then, which he has laid down for others must he be judged. 
Ifthe chalice which he commended to the lips of General Jack. 
son was poisonous, let him not murmur if he should be con- 
strained to Urink it to the dregs. 

Mr, Speaker, in this as in all other debates here, much has 
been said having no relation to the question beforeus. Gen- 
tlemen have travelled farout of the way to talk about a dis. 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky, in the other end of the 
Sapitol. My friend from Virginia (Mr. Grumer) said, this 
morning, that “if Mr. Tyler had given in his adhesion to his 
good cousin, ‘Harry of the West,’ he would have been yetevery 
inch a Whig.” Does the Président profess to be any thing else 
than “every inch a Whig?” Does he now give encouragement 
to the denunciations which are heaped upon Mr. Clay—the un- 
tivalled champion of popular freedom, at whose defeat, but the 
other day, he wept? Is not Mr. Clay a Whig—ay, “every inch 
a While? Did not Mr. Tyler, for that reason, give “his adhesion” 
to him at the Harrisburg Convention? Has he withdrawn that 
“adhesion?” or does he yet maintain it with a.viewto his con- 
sistency—tne prime and apparent motive of his conduct? Does 
any man require him to give “adhesion” to Mr. Ciay in any 
othersense than as Mr. Clay truly adheres to Whig principles? 
No, sir, if Henry Clay is a Whig, and maintains Whig princi. 
ples, we ask him ta give “adhesion” to those principles. If he 
refuses, he isnot “every incha Whig-” Was he not pledged 
to these before his election to the Vice Presidency? Ifhe has de- 
parted from them, or fecls inclined todo so, let him openly 
avow the act, and he may, at least, secure a character for can- 
dor—a commodity which the secrets of this extra session show 
is not always possessed by the man who is the “copious foun- 
tain from which honor and profit alike fow.” 

The remark of my friend from Virginia, “every inch a 
Whig?—and if I am not mistaken he has used it before—re- 
minds me of another portion of Mr. Tyter’s speech in 1834, 
which, for his edification, 1 willread. Hesaid: 

“ Sir, give the President control ove the purse~—the power to 
place the immense revenues of the country in any hands he 
may please—and I care not what you call Lim, heis ‘every inch 

ir T? ” 
ý Noe, sir, having already shown that the President has this 
power, and that he has acquired it by his own act, I submit it 
to him [Mr. GILMER] to determine, from all the evidence before 
his mind, whether the President is ‘every inch a Whig,” or 
A inch a King.” 

Burt am at a loss to know the motive of this continual vitu- 
peration of Mr. Clay. ashe failed to perform any public trust 
confided to his hands? Yas he halted in the march, or shrunk 
from the fight, when the battle waged most hotly? Js Mr. Ty- 
ler made olsueh pliant stuff that he can be driven from his opi- 
nions by any thing that Mr, Clay can do or say? If he is, let me 
assure my friend from Virginia (Mr. G@itmer] that he is very 
unlike the bold, fearless, and patriotic Senator from Kentucky 
—“ his good cousin, ‘Harry of the West.’ ”’—who but adheres 
more closely to his principles when goaded by the spirit of a 
rancorous Opposition. Ifas Mr. Clay done or said any thing in- 
consistent with the honor and dignity of an intrepid Represen- 
tative ofan intrepid people? Does he notstand now where he 
has so long stood, amid storms of denunciation, upon true 
Whig grousds—the ground of the Constitution? Yes, sir, he 
is there, and there he will remain. Armed with the mighty 
weapons of truth, sincerity, and eloquence, he shrinks from no 
morta! foe in the feld of manly argument, but, poising himself 
upon his own and the honor of his country, proudly sustains 
himself, with his “naked spear,” even with those who wear 
“ the armor of the gods.” 

But we are told ihathe is a dictator—a proud and haughty 
dictator! What! the man who has won his way, without rank 
or fortune, to the highest niche in the temple of fame, by an un- 
bending devoiion to popular freedom, a dictator! Why, sir, 
the peasant upon the Alps, who proudly associates his name 
with all that is glorious in his native land, would tell you bet- 
ter. ‘The poor and humble Greek, but the relic ot his former 
greatness, as he hears the grating of his chains, will tell you that 
it was the genius an} eloquence of Henry Clay which fired the 
bosom of his countrymen The man who loves the union of 
these States will tell you that it was he who rescued from the 
fame the only chart of his country’s liberty, when the torch of 
Nuification wouid have consumed it. And yet, that man a 
dictator! If he isa dictator, his is the dictation of genius—of 
mind—of truth—of eloquence. Itis that dictation which tri- 
umphs over error and reproaches vice. But to whom has he 
dictated? Did not the whole world know that he was the ardent 
friend ofa Bank beivre he came to this extra session? Did not 
the President know ii? And yet, because he has enlisted a zeal 
which has known no tiring—undergone more labor and fatigue 
than almost any other man of his age can do—and employed an 
eloquence that was never equalled in this or any other land, in 
behalf of this great measure, he is denouneed with almost more 
than human anger. Sir, let me venture to predict that gentle- 
mer. will gather few laurels in sucha contest. They might 
trample upon “principatities and powers”—might put all other 
enemies under their feet—might mar the lustre of the most 
heauteous institutions that poetry can paint-—mightetrike down 
opposition with giant arms—but they never can extinguish the 
popular admiration of ITenry Clay, until they can succeed m 
putting out the fire of bis gigantic intellect. Aswell may they 
undertake to mester thestorm, or gather into the hollow oftheir 
hands the “power of the volcano,” as to extinguish its Instre. 
Itis a bright fire, lighted up by the hand of God, as inextin- 
guishable as the light of day. i f 
° Mr. Speaker, this great question of difference between the 
President and Congress will soon be submitied to the judg- 
ment of an impartial consiltuency, from whose decision there 
isneeppeal, They will wot fail to view it calmly and dispes 
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siovately. With their verdict T shall be content. If they will 
that the purse and the sword shall remain in the hands of one 
man, and.that heshail control the legislation ofthe country, be 
‘itso, But I have no fears of the resnit. A people always 
jealous of their freedom never -caa be slaves. Our countrymen 
are unfit for bondage. 5 
tutions of freedom, Lei this question go before. them, and their 
Judgment will soon be formed. Already their voice is heard. The 
North, the Bast, and the great.and glorious West, are beginning 
to speak out. Soon the South. will come; and all, rallying un- 
der the standard of legislative and popular supremacy, will 
sill unite inthe battle-cry of reform. The people will triumph 
= their voice will be heard—Executive power willbe curtailed 
patronage will be shorn of its “sword and cannon”—and the 
ocean of party, which now heaves up its mountain billows, will 
subside into.calmness and security. In this conflict the country 
expects “every man to do his duty.” Let none shrink back. 
Letno Whig be found craven in euch a fight. Though “torn, 
his flag is yet flying.” His country again calls him, before the 
shouts of his last victory have died away. Let him devote 
himself to her cause. Thespeac of Brutus is poised to strike 
him tothe ground. Let him “once more unto the breach,” 
and all, will yet be well—the. Constitution safe—the voice of 
the people supreme—the Laws secure from vivlation—and the 
proud legacy which our fathers gave us unimpaired, for the 
millions who will yet inhabit this “land of the free, and home 
of the brave.” 


SPEECH OF MR. IRVIN, 
CF PENNSYLVANIA, 


dn the House of Representulives, Wednesday, July 28, 1811 -~ 

The House being in Committ of the Whote on the state of 

the Union, and having under consideration the billin relation 

to duues aud drawhacks— 
. Mr, JAMES IRVIN rose and addressed the Committee as 
follows: 

Mr. CHARMAN: Although I rise with the greatest reluctance 
and d fidence, being unuccistomed to public speaking, yet 
a sense of duty to my constituents requires me to make the 
attempt, and state my views onthe bill now before this com- 
mittee, It is one which my constituents have a deep interest 
in, and one which affects them us much, if not more, than any 
other district in this Union. 

Sir, Lrepresenttwo great and leading interests of the eoun- 
try, and which are intimately connected with each other, to 
Wit the agricultural and manufacturing; and any thing that 
is calculated to injure or affect the one, bears inan equal pro- 
portion upon the other, From the best information 1 have 
been able to collect, I believe that nearly one-fourth of all the 
wheat and flour exported from the State which I have the 
lonor in part to represent is sent trom my district; and from 
the statistics furnished by the returns of the late census, it 
appears by a statement which E have prepared from the papers 
now in the state Department that fay one-fourth of the 
whole amount of iron mauufactured in Pennsylvania is pr» 
duced from tie ore iu the four counties T have the honor to 
represent on this floor; and 1 presume there is no other dise 
trict in Pennsylvania, with the same amount of population, 
which consumes.a greater amountof those necessaries of life 
which this bill proposes to lay a duty upon. 

Sir, I agiée with the honoravle chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Moans that it is necessary to raise additional 
revenue—that the finances of the country require it; and I 
am as much infavor of providing ways and means to rneet 
the current expenses of the Government, and also to provide 
for whatever deficiency now exists, as the honorable chair- 
anan of aay other member now on this floor, Bat, sir, Idif 
fer in opinion with the commitee who reported thig bill re- 
specting the propriety, at this time, of lev yinga duty or tax 
on some of the articles contained in this bik 

Bir | believe the true and corvevt-poticy ef this Government 
ig to ruise sufficient revenue by bnport taxes, as being the 
Iwagt onerous aud burdensome to the people; but, in doing 
60, we should select such articles, in the first place, come 
in competition wich those produced by oar own e ns; and 
if we cannot raise suficient from them, then take articles of 
luxury, or such as do not come into general nse, and are not 
required or consumed by the great portion of the people; but 
4c would only bein the fast resort that I would consent to levy 
an onerous or burdensome tax upon articles that have come 
into general use in almost every family, whether rich or poor, 
throughout our whole country. Sir, L consider such a species 
of taxation impotitic, uawise, and unjust. Why, sir. is it rot 
impoliticin an Administration just coming into power, afer 
professicng of relieving the peaple from their dificuities, to 
propose a burdensume tax upon them as one of their best 
measures? Why, sir, isit not derision to bring this measure 
upon the people at the present time? Why not wait until 
the regular session, when there would be time for a fair in- 
vestigation into the tariff system, and such regulation made 
as m ght be satisfactory? Jk cannot be possible that the Trea 
sury 1s in such a wretched situation that an able financier 
could not carry on the operations of Government for a 
few months witheut thistax on coflve and tea. And is it not 
unjust to tax the poor maa who Jabors for the support of his 
family, and earns from fifty to seventy-five cents per day, as 
much as the man whogowns thousands? And 1 feel satis- 
fied, if this bill becomesa law, that hundreds of poor fam 
in my district will have to pay more of this tax than those who 
are comparatively rich. sir, the articles of coffee andtea hive 
become, among alic: , but especially among those who live 
in towns aud at manulaciuring establishments, necessary arti- 
cles of life, and substituted by a great many in place of miik, 
asbeing more easily obtained, and even cheaper. Then why 
should we oppress this class of people more than they are at 
present? Why increase their burdens? Does this bill hold out 
any relief to the laboring class of the community? None, none 
whatever. 

Sir. tis well known to you and other honorable gentlemen 
on this floor char, owing to the einbarrassed and crippled con- 
dition of business, for the last two or three years particulariy, 
ithas been with great difficulty the manufacturing interests 
of the country have sustained themseives; and if it had not 
been for the bountifut 


se 


They have been too long used to insti ` 


be levied on this suffering people of fromone and a half to two 
milions ofdollars, 

Sir, for.one, I cannot giveit my support. Icame here ex- 
pecting to.assist in carrying out measures calculated to relieve 
my constituents, not to burden them, and, if I cannot as- 
complish the former, I will not lend my aid to produce tho 
latter. 


Mr. Chairman, I believe I could propose a measure to this 
committee (and have an amendment I may possibly offer) 
that, if adopted, would do as much, if not more, to relieve the 
couniry from its present embarrassment, than any of the mea- 
sures that as yet have been proposed, You may charter a bank 
you may restorea sound currency, both of which are very es- 
sential to cur prosperity; but unless you’adopt measures that 
will give employmentat fair prices to the farmer, the mechanic, 
and the laborer, you will not relieve the difficulties we now 
Tabor under. The measure, inmy opinion, at this time, that 
would contribute most to relieve our wants and replenish our 
Treasury, would be to arrest the compromise act at once, so 
far as it effects the reduction of duties on articles that come 
in competition with the labor or production of our own citt- 
zens. Four redactions, or four-tenths of the excess over 
twenty per cent. have already taken'place. They have re- 
duced the prices of our own productions to a point that, to 
proceed any further, must prove inevitable destruction to three- 
fourths of all those concerned in four great interests of the 
country—the woollen, the cotton, the iron, and the coal. If you 
would arrest the law now in force at the present time, you 
would bring into your Treasury, in the course of the present 
year, at least $5,(00,000 more than will otherwise be received, 
and, besides, would infuse life and Vigor iuto all branches of 
industry. What is the effect of the present law on the ge 
neral business of the country? Are not the-minds of all 
filled with doubtan! uncertainty; not only the manufacturer, 
but also the importer and retail merchant? Who is there so 
wise as (> know how to calculate? Willany person import 
goods now, on which a reduction of duties takes place on the 
lst of January next; or will there be any importations made in 
the face ofa reduction of from ten to twenty per cent. until 
after the Ist of June next, thatcan possibly be avoided? Sir, F 
believe the Secretary of the Treasury wili be mistaken in re- 
alizing his estimates for the balance of thia year, andthe two 
first quarters of the next, unless he bas made very liberal allow- 
ances, if the present compromise bill is continued unti} June, 
1842, without amendment; but, if arrested in its operation 
previous to the lst of January next, and we layaduty on 
wines, siks, and some other articles of luxury, a sufficient 
amount would be produced to meet the demands on your Trea- 
sury. Sir, I may possibly be censured by some for saying any 
thing that, would appear to interfere with the compromise act, 
but have we not been told by honorable gentlemen on both sides 
of the House that they did not consider itag binding on this 
Congress? 

The honorable gentleman from the city of New Vork, the 
other day, in bis free trade ant direct taxation speech, which, 
upon sober and second thoughts, he conciuded had hetter nat be 
published in the Globe, (for fear of its commiting the party 
Tpresume,) told us, if I donot mistake, that he did not con- 
sider it binding on kim, and that he would have no hesitation 
in reducing protected articles below twenty per cent. if he had 
the power; and, Certainty, gentlemen on the opposite side have 
ag gooda nght lo arrest it, in its injurious effects, if they can; 
and, if they do not, they are not acting in good faith towards 
their constituents. 


Sir, what was the history of that compremise act? Who 
that heard the description given by the honorableand venerable 
member from Massachusetts the other day of its concoction 
and execution, can consider it for one moment as binding on 
the Representatives ofthe people of this Union? What was 
the language nsed by one of the high contracting parties, in a 
speech iade in the other end of this building, previous to the 
passage of the bi F allude to Mr. Clay. ‘i h's was his 
langnage: “He hoped that the manufactur s wouk! go on and 
prosper, confident the abandonment of protection was never 
Mtended, and locking to more favorable means for a renewal 
of amore efficient tari’ Dit this look as if that distinguished 
man considered the question seitled forever? or, father, 
did he not consider it as a mere temporary arrangement, 
necessary to avert what appeared to be the secession of one 
of the States from this Union; and that, long before the time 
expired, the good sense of the people would sce the error 
thathad been committed, and repair it? Lwellrecatlect with 
what indigsation it was received by many in my district, and 
the denunciations heaped upon the anchors of it; but, being 
rather a peaceable and well-disposed kind of prople,we thought 
it was better not tonuliify it, but to make the best of it, as 
it gave us a few years of grace, believing that it never would 
reach its final consummation—which 1 hope and pray it never 
will. We have tried it now for eight years, Hasit been 
productive of any good to the conntry? T think it was 
shown Clearly by the gentleman from Messachusetis that it 
has not; but has been the source of great evil. Why, then, 
persevere in it, when its conclusion must bring rnin aud de- 
struction on thousands of American citizens? It is an old 
saying, and I believe a true one, that “an ovnceof prevention 
is worth a pound of cure.” Ef this be true in physic, as I be- 
lieve it is, it will also hold good in political economy, Then 
why not adopt it; administer to your sufferine consiituepta at 
once what would save them from utter ruin and destruction? 
Ii has beensaid by some that, with home valuation and cash 
duties manulaciurers could get along under the compromise 
act. So far asthe iron manu fact are concerned, Lam sa- 
tisfied that they cannol; that it will prostrate every manufac- 
turer of that kind, except some few whose locality gives them 
ahomedemand This home valuation and cash duties, ia my 
opinion, will notturn out what many hono: niemen on 
this foor think they will. Why,sir, what is hame valuation? 
Js it any thing more than the fair cost in Europe—insurance, 
freight, and exchange, and the twenty per cent. added? This 
constitutes the valu» of the article; and I know it is so under- 
stood by both importers and manufacturers that I have con- 
verse with in Philadelphia and New York. And what is 
there in cash duties that is to work such wenders in favor of 
the home manufaciurer? Ys the difference of a six months? 
credit ng $10 or $12, which would proba by bethe duty on a 
ton of iron. or paying that amount in cash. going to be much 
advantage? Why, sir, at the very extent, it would not 
amount te more than forty or fifty cents por ton. And ig this 
amount sufficient to have any effect upon importations? For 
my part, I am satisfied that the anticipations of advantage to 


bederived from the clause in the bill by some geatlemen will 
be far from being realized. 

Sir, we. have been told by honorable members on this 
floor thar the encouragement of our own industry by legislative 
enactments is taxing the many for the benefit of the few, and 
of course an imposition on. the people. Now, I deny this to 
be the case, and I will endeavor to ilustrate my position by a 
few ‘plain practical facts. 1 insist that a tariff or duty on 
foreign manufactures, sufficient to reasonably protect and ens 
courage our own citizens engaged in that kindof business, ia 
not merely caiculated to benefit tue few capitalists who are 
owners, as has been asserted, but diffuses its advantages 
throughout the whole population of the country in a propor- 
tionale degree; and to statemy case, I will endeavor to show 
the practical results in my own district. The principal 
manufacture that is carried on there is the manufacture of 
iron; there are many others of different kinds, but of rather 
minor importance, and 1 will at this time confine myself to the 
iron trade alone, According to the reiurn ef the census now 
in the State Department, that branch of industry is put down as 
follows, to wil: The number of furoaces how m operation 
is 33, producing 24,981 tons pig metal; number of forges and 
rolling milis 42, producing according to returns 25,466 tons 
blooms and bar iron; but in this latter article there.is evi- 
dently a mistake in the returns, and I set the quantity down 
from the best calculation I can make at ahout 20,000 tons, 
worth about $1,300,000, Tne number of workmen em- 
ployed is 3,072, mostly men with families, and according to 
an estimate I have made, and which I believe is very near 
correct, probably rather under than over the actual amount. 
There is annually consumed by those works, of the produc- 
tion of the farmer, 200,000 bushels of wheat, 400,000 bushels 
rye and corn, three million pounds beef and pork, and other 
articles, such as potatoes, vegetables, butter, cheese, hay, 
straw, &c. to the amount of $150,000, making, in all, the 
sum of $700,000 of the productions of the farmer; then there 
are the necessary articles for wear, which are generally of 
Northern and Eastern manufacture, amounting to at least 
$350,000; and groceries, salt, tobacco, &c. a further sum 
of ${50,000—making, in all, the actual amount of $1,200,000 
which sum has been ecattered ail over the country. Now 
does it appear from this that only a few capitalists were 
benefited, or doesit not show that the many have been the 
gainers? In the first place, there are upwards of 3,000 work- 
men, who are employed at better wages than they could have 
received at other labor; then there is the $700,000 paid for 
agricultural articles, some of which are the produce of 
oiher States, as a great portion of our beef and pork comes 
from Ohiv, Kentucky, and. Indiana, and I would say to the 
honorabie gentleman from Kentucky that we have furnished 
a prety good market forthe mules of his State for several 
years past; then add the $250,000 paid to the North for their 
manufactures, (one-half atleast are cotton goods, the raw ma- 
material of course from the Southern States,)and the 150,000 
for groceries and other articles paid to the merchant and fo- 
reign importer, and you find the advantages spread over the 
whole land, and a very smail balance left to be divided among 
the hundred capitalists, as they are called. The wath is, that 
for the last year or two the receipts have scarcely met the ex. 
penditures. ‘There is one fact I would call the attention of the 
committee tu—that we consume nearly, if not all, ihe 
coarser kinds of grain produced in thedistrict, and generally 
at prices equal to the market in Baltimore, alihough two hun- 
dred miles in the interior, and I have known corn purchased in 
Philadelphia, and boated up the Pennsylvania canal, and con. 
sumed by a manufacturer in ttuntingdon county. Sir, to 
carry it out further, I will give you the statistics of the iron trede 
of Pennsylvania; they are as follows: 210 furnaces in opera- 
tion, producing 93350 tons pig metal, and forges and rolling 
mills, producing about 70,009 tons bar iron annually, employing 
15,600 workmen, using one milion cords of wood, and con- 
g annualty upwards of one milion bushels of wheat, two 
mihions of rye and corn, and twelve w ounds of beef 
and pork and other articles, the productions of the farmer, the 
whole amounting to upwards of three millions, and over two 
millions of merchandise, The coal trade of Penneyivevia has 
ly increasing, and in 1840. is set down at 845,000 
tons, which in value is propably quile equal to that of iron, 
an| erapioys quite as many laborers, and the consumption of 
agricultural and other producti about the same, and will 
be equatiy and irjuriousiy affected by the operation of the 

i nisé act. To show the importance and value of the 
manufacturing interest throughout the United States, and the 
intimate and valuabie influence they exert on the agricultural 
productions of the conwy, } would call the attemion of the 
committee to the commercial statistics of the exports of wheat 
and flour fram the United States, from 179010 1840. They 
will there find in 1793, with a population under five millions 
shat we exported about seven millions bushels of wheat an 
flour, at anaverage price of $5 90 per barrel; but for the last 
years, with a population of from twelve to seventeen mil’ 
q Our exports only average between four and five millions 
tls, plainly showing that our increased production has 
uired by the manufacturing and other interests of the 
country, Now, sir, E would ask gentlemen of the grain grow» 
ing States of Virginia, Obio, and Indiana,if they consider it of no 
importance to them that Pennsylvania, that prodoced last year 
upwards of 13,000,000 bushels of wheat and 49,000,000 hushela 
of coarser grain, consumes nearly all of it within her own 
borde:s? Are not they fully compensated for the small ad- 
vance they have to pay on protected articles by the increased 
price they obtain for their wheat and other grain? But what is 
the conseqnence tf you change the 50,000 manufaciurers and 
miners, (I believe there are that many,) who are now con- 
sumers of produce, to hecomea great portion of them produ- 
cers? Would jt not most seriously affect the value of your 
whole propery, realand personal? Mir, J insist that it is to 
the advautage of the grain growing States that they encou- 
rage Pennsyivania to go on with her manufactures, ber 
boundless and inexhaustible amount of mineral coal, her mil- 
lions of tons ofiron ore, her vast and unimproved waier power. 
The industry and enterprise of her citizens are a sure gna- 
rantee that if wise and judicious legislation is pursued, ina few 
years she would require much more provisions of all kinds 
that she would produce.. I might say the same to the gentle 
men of the South, 
break down the manufacturers of the North and Middle 
States? Would it not re-act upon yourselves? Ir you make 
us 80 poor that we cannot buy, does it nat affect your market? 
But is there no danger that’ you drive many that are now 
otherwise employed to become cotton greweis, and produce 
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re than there will be a demand for? But there is yeta 
more Important and vital way in which your interests may 
be affected. Desiroy the manufacturing establishments of ihe 
country, reduce the thousands that are now earning a comforta- 
ble living to penury and want, and let once ih» fact be under- 
stood by them thatitisall broughton them by the slaveholders 
of the South, and that they are even oa thisloor called, by 
honorable members of the South, the white slaves of the 
‘North—let this idea once take possession of the minds of the 
laboring classes of the North and Middle States, and you 
bring down upon you the indignation of thousands that are 
now your friends. k 

Sir, my opinion is, thatthe more we can diversify labor in 
this country, the more we increase the prosperity and wel. 
fare of our citizens., Our soil, cur climate, our popniation, 
and our free institutions, all conspire to make usagreat and 
powerful people, unless we ourselves, by unwise legislation, 
produce a contrary effect, Yor this view of the subject í 
have the authority of Gov. McDuffie, In an address delivered 
at Columbia, on the 26th November, 1840, he said: ‘fhe 
greatest, most prevailing, arid most pernicious of all the 
practices whicl distinguish and deform the agriculture of this 
and the other cotton-plaating States, is the almost exclusive di- 
rection of the whole available labor of the plantation to the 
production of our greatest market staple, and the consequent 
neglect of all the other commodities which the soil is capable 
of producing or sustaining, and which are essential to supply 
the wants of the establishment. No scheme of reform or im- 
provement can produce any greatand salutary results, which 
does vot lay the axe to the root of this radical vice in our hus: 
bandry. If Fcould now reveal a process by which our com. 
mon soil could be made to produce two bales of cotton to the 
acre, Lshould have great doubts whether the revolution would 
be a blessing or a curse to that great interest”? And he most 
atrenuously urges. upon the planters of the South the neces- 
sity of growing their own coin, and making their own pork 
ov bacon; of raising their own horses, hogs, aud mules; and 
points out the way in which, io his opinton, and from his own 
experience, this may be done. Sir, I hope that the honora- 
ble gentlemanover the way, [Mr. Dawson,] in his first are 
nual address tothe people of Georgia, which, if I live, I hope 
to have the pleasure of reading next winter, will not only re- 
commend the above views of Gov. McDuffie to be carried 
out, but will improve onthem by urgisg their surplus water- 
power and labar to be used in spinning and weaving their 
own cotton, and supplying not only themselves but other 
Sates; and, as I understand they have plenty of iron ore, 
build iron works, make their own iron and then, if we lay a 
duty upon foreign manufactures, their own citizens wili re- 
ceive the benefit of i. But, sir, it would uppear, from Gov, 
McDuffiv’s remarks, they intend raishig their own horses, 
hogs, avd mules. P would be Jikely to interfere with this 
Western trade, that has been spoken of, in those articles. I 
would thensay to the honorable member from Kentucky that 
he must turn his attention to the iron establishments of Penn- 
sylvania, as they wifi furnish an outlet for a part at least of 
their surplus. g 

Sir, the gentleman from the city of New York, who ad. 
dressed the House a few days since, talked about the enor- 
mous amount that had been collected by indirect taxation 
within the last 50 years—upwards of $600,000,000—and made 
a great flourish about extravagance in expenditures, from this 
mode of taxation; and that if our taxes were levied and col- 
lected directly, a much more economical administration of the 
Government would be the consequence. Now, sir, would 
this be the fact? I, for one, very much doubt it, Are not 
our county and city taxes levied in that way? And is there 
more economy made use of in most of our chies and counties 
than there his been in the General Government, at least 
some years ago? 1 appeal to my honorable colleague from 
Pailajetphia fMir. Inceasoui] whether. from his experience, 
he believed it to be the case. [Here Mr. INGERSOLL rose 
and said: One thing he knew, that their taxes in Philadelphia 
were very heavy.] Yes, sir, I have no doubt of it: from 
information I have had at different times Ihave understood 
that to be the fact. But even admit that there was a diffe- 
rence in favor of the former mode, would it make up for the 
difference in the manner of collection? rir, what does Pro- 
fessor George Tucker, of the University of Virginia who, I 

resume is perfectly orthodox, say on this subject? Itis 
this: “But if direct taxes could be more cheaply collected, 
they would be less eligible than taxes on consumption. The 
last compel the prodigal, the ostentations, the hixurloug, the 
uithrifty of every description, who lessen the amount of the 
national wealth by wasting their own, to poy a part of what 
they spend into the public Treasury, and | they leave to the 
prudent and industrious their capital unimpaired. Thusevery 
man pays his public contributions in the easiest way, and 
at the most convenient time. He pays it when it suits 
him, and as it suits him--a little this month and a little next, 
But a direct tax must be collected ail at once, and may be 
called for when the taxed party is least prepared to pay it, If 
any adverse change has taken place, in his circumstances since 
the assessment, he cannot by any voluntary retrenchment of 
his expenses, as in the case of indirect taxes, make any pro- 
portional abatement of his contribution to the Govern- 
ment” Tison the account of these and the like considerations 
that Adam Smith and other writers on pelitical economy 
have been in favor of taxes on consumption, and that one of 
the lates: of them, Mr. MeCulloch, says: “Direct taxes on pro- 

erty have been the curse of overy country into which they 
Fate been introduced.” 


He adds: “Such taxes are, besides, 
most unpopular, as well from their requiring an odious 
toought ineffectual, inquisition into the affairs of mdividuals, 
as from their being direct. So much is this the case, that we 
are well convinced that the raising of eighteen or tweenty mil- 
lions by direct taxes would would be feltto be a much greater 
parden, and would really be far more injurious, than the 
raising of fifty or sixty millions by our present taxes. 

So much for what Mr. McCulloch says, But Professor 
Tucker says further: “Nor does there seem to be more force 
in the political reason which supposes that indirect taxes are 
favorableto a lavish expenditure of the public money. With. 
out doubt the greater facility with which money 1s raised by 
indirect taxes, and the smaller discontent they canse among 
the people, enable Governments to raise a much larger revenue 
than would be practicable by direct taxation. Bat this is an 
evil or a good, according to the use chat is made of the mosey. 
If the quicker sensibility of the people tò direct taxation 
would sometimes prove a salutary check on waste and ex- 
travagance, it might on the other hand, with equal propriety, 
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å yet ofiener prove a mischievous re- 
siriction on expenditures that ought to be incurred. ‘Phe peo- 
ple, thus rendered sure by the tax-gatherer, may abject to 
preparing for th onal defence; to give adequate salaries to 
heir public servans: to tequite past services hy pensions; to 
i rge just claims; to say nothing of those national esta- 
hments whose benefits are remote, or not obvious to the 
“mass of the people. If even now, some of these items of pro- 
per expense afford plausible topics te the popular sycophant 
and tempt him to sacrifice the claims of justice andsound po- 
licy to'a false economy, how much more would it be the case 
under the pressure of direct taxation? On this supposition 
too, the evil would greatly exceed the good—for every liberal 
minded man will admit that it is far better for a nation to 
spend some money uselessly, than to refuse to spend that 
which the justice or the interest of the nation requires; that 
it would be less evil to have some superfluous pensioners 
than to have none at all; to pay some unfounded claims 
than to refuse to pay honest debts; andto have several fortifica- 
tions too many than one too few.” “But the advocates of 
direct taxation object that ‘taxese@n consumption are so dis- 
guised, by being mixed up with the price that the people 
pay them without knowing it,’ as if that was not one of their 
recommendations, snd we were not always endeavoring to 
cheat life of some of ils disagreeableness by semb'ances and 
disguises, from the gilded pil) to the allusions of hope and the 
courtesies of polucisesa. The feelings of a people will aways 
be regarded by a wise Legislature as well as their interests; 
andin imposing taxes, which are an evil at best though a ne- 
cessary one, it will make them as little unpalatable as they 
can, Tf itcan prevent the people from feeling the burden at 
all, so much the better, Surely, where knowledge would 
makefus moref unhappy, ‘'ts folly to be wise? “On alt 
these accounts, 1 should be disposed go yet further than Mr. 
McCulloch, and say, that in thiscountre it would be easier to 
raise twenty millions by impost than five millions by direct 
taxes”? 

Now, sir, this is what Professor Tucker and Mr. McCul- 
loch—both, I believe State Rights, and to some extent free trade 
men-~say on the subject of direct taxation, Shall we agree 
with their views on the subject, or the very learned and wise 
legislators and political economists, Mr. McK zon of New York, 
and his coadjutor, or rather his prototype, Mr, Ruerrof South 
Carolina? _ For my part, I agree with Messrs, Tucker and Mc- 
Culloch, and Tam perfectly willing to have it submitted to the 

eople. 
P But, sir, the honorable member from New York, not satis- 
fied with direct taxation; as though that was not far cnough 
for any reasonable man to go in this country, must have free 
trade with it, and equality, and all that sert of thing, and 
talkedabout Switzerland and Germany, and how prosperous 
they were, and that there wasno protection there; but he did 
not tell us about mechanics and Iaborers working for six: 
pence perday, and living upon black brothand rye bread, and 
cating meat once or twice a month, or probably less. No, sir, 
he forgot that part of the story, or it did notanswer to tell it 
at present, for fear he should forestall public opinion; it 
would be time enough afjer free trade and direct taxation 
were established to talk about low wages and reduced living. 
‘Ihave no doubt he would then try to persuade the people that 
the latter was as beneficial for their health, and of as much 
use in a physical pointof view, as the former were in a po- 
litical. Sir, this kindof talk may possibly do well enovgh in 
Broadway or Pearl street, or even before a meeting at Tam. 
many Hall; but, sir, it will not go down with the honest 
farmer, the mechanic, the Jaborer of the country; they under- 
stand their interests better; itsavors too much of foreign influ- 
ence to take with the enlightened people of this country. Why, 
sir, in practice it would bea perfect humbug—equal to Benton’s 
gold currency; and that surpassed any thing that was ever 
hear of in this country, except the morus mullicaulis specula- 
tion 

Sir, as I observed in the commencement that T was nnac- 
customed to publicspeaking, and it was oly in consequence 
of the Jeep interest I knew my constituents had in this bill 
now before you that F could prevail upon myself to make the 
attempt, I will not take up the time of the committee any 
Jonger on the snbject now before you; but before sitting 
down, will endeavor to reply to insinuations and attacks 
made by honorable members in the course of debate on the 
distribution bill, some days ago, against Pennsylvania, my 
native Siate. It was intimated by several members, in the 
course of that debate, thatit was rather a Pennsylvania mea- 
sure; that it was more for her benefit than any other, as she 
was largely In debt; expressing themselves as though Penn- 
sylvania was actually begging fora portion of the proceeds to 
help to pay our State debt. Now, sir, for my part, I believe 
this is not the fact. Pennsylvania has acted in the same way 
that several other States have done; she has instructed her 
Senators, and requested her Representatives, in Congress, to 
vote for the measure, But, sir, she begs it not as a boon; 
she demands it as a right that she Is entitled to, Sir, the 
Whig party in Pennsylvania have for years past been in favor 
of this measure, as one calculated to be of vast importance to 
the country; they have advocated it on all proper occasions; 
their rep esentatives on this floor have voted for it; but in 
doing so, sir, we did not wish to he considered as begging for 
it to pay. our State debt. If honorable membere on this Acor 
had that impression, they were vastly mistaken; they mistake 
the character of Pennsyivanians. I thank God we are not 
come to that pass yet, that we would beg favors from Virgi- 
nia or any othey State or States of this Union. We ask no 
favors—nothing but our rights, Sir, we have been told, 
over and over again, that we are in debt. Why sir, they 
need not have told us that; we have been acquainted with 
that fact long ago; every annual message of the Governor of 
our State shows us that plainly, and how much itis. But, 
sir, if we are in debt, I would say to the gentlemannot to 
make themselves uneasy about it; let it give them no troubie; 
we will never ask one of them to pay a dollar of it; we mean 
to da that ourselves at the proper time, and I trust that we 
shall be able to doit. Bunt, sir, not satisfied with casting up 
to us that we werein debt, they have lectured us ou our extras 
vagance, and compared us to a worthless spendthrift, who, 
after having spent all his own estate, then wants to take from 
others, Sir, this is not the fact; it is an errongous statement. 
And it made my heart Hil with gratitude to tint great and 
distinguished member from Massachnsetts, the other day, 
when we so ably vindicated our character, and said if we had 
erred, it had been on virtue’s side, Ie deserves the (hanks of 
every truehearted Pennsylvanian, and I feel certain he will 


receive them. But, sir, what has this debt they talk about 
been created fort Has itbeen spentin useless extravagance 
or rioting living? No, sir, it has been created by building. up 
works for future generations to admire and wonder at. 
And even now, sir, where is the henorable member on this 
floor that has passed along our State improvements, that-has 
not been struck with astonishmentat the almost insurmounta> 
ble difficulties that have been made to yield to the power of 
man? Who, sir, thathas travelled up the great and mighty 
waters of the West, until they reach their sources in what is 
justly caled the Back Bone of America, and then has crossed 
over that almost insurmountable barrier of Nature at the 
rate of fifteen to twenty miles an hous, overcoming an as 
cent of npwards of a thousand fect in a few miles, and reach- 
ing the waters that empty into the Atlantic on the east, hag 
not been astonished at the enterprise and perseverance of 
Penneylvania? And, sir, can it be supposed that a people 
who have conceived and carried out this bald design will sink 
under their difficulties? No, sir, no, They will rise supe- 
rior to them all—they are but temporary. Sir, let just and 
wise legislation be adopted by this Government, such as will. 
protect the industry of her own citizens, and Pennsylvania 
will soon stand out in bold relief amongst the proudest of her 
sister States—yes, sir, the key stone of this Union. . Sir, 
Pennsylvania is not to be borne down by temporary embar« 
rasment. Her billions of tonsof mineral coal: her millions of 
tens of iron one; her rich and productive valleys, her vaest 
water-power, constitute wealth which, with the industry of 
her sons, that they have inherited from their forefathers, ‘will 
carry her iomphant through all difficulties, And, although 
her debt is now Jarge and somewhat burdensome, I believe 
there is no unprejudiced and intelligent person in Pennsyt. 
vania would wish to be clear ofour debt, and placed now in the 
same position we were in previous to the commencement of 
our public works. I wonld ask my honorable colleague from 
Philadelphia, (Mr. Ivezrsozs,] if he would? He answers 
ne. I would ask another honorable colleague from the same 
place, (Mr. Seraxant] if he would? He answers no, I 
knew these would be their answers, and they perfectly agree 
with my own, And I would say, further, that, notwith. 
standing their cost of upwards of 30,000,CC0, and although 
they probably as yet have never paid one dollar of netties 
venue to the State, I sinccrely believe that they have added 
hundred of millions to the valus of the property of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Sir, I have a short reply to make to the honorable member 
from New York, who, ina speech a few days ago, took occas 
sion to reprimand Pennsylvania for her extravagance and 

rodigality ; and not satisfied with that, had even to attack 
her rulers, and intimated they were dishonest, and said, “Jt 
they would come out and act hke honest men, and lay a direct 
tax upon the people, they could pay their debt in one year.” 
Now, sir, this was the unkindest cut of all, to charge hisown 
political brethren, the rulersof Pennsylvania, with a want of 
honesty. Why, ein, I, that am opposed to those rulers poti- 
tically, would not think of making sucha charge on this floor. 
No, sir; andI trust, so Jong as I am honored witha seat in 
this Hall, I never will make such a charge against the rulers 
of my native “tate, nor permit others to do it without noticing 
it. Why, sir, if there is any truth in physiognomy, as some 
persons suppose there is—for my part I don’t assert there 
Is—1 would respectfully say to the member from New York 
and Isay it no spirit of unkindness, but with perfect good 
feeling, that I would much rather trust to the honesty of the 
rulers of Pennaylvania than I would to that of the honorable 
gentleman from New York who represents Delaware and 
Broome counties. 

_ Su, Tain now nearly through; but before I conclude I would 
like ta say a word in reply to my honorable friend and 
colleague from Philadelphia, (Mr. Brown.) In his speech, 
some time since, he entertained the House very amusingly, 
and much to their edifiaation, by a description of Whig ban 
nersand Whig mottos previous to the late Presidential ejec- 
tion, But there was one banner and its mottos that I believe 
he forgotin his catalogue—at least, I did not hear him men- 
tion it; but, sir, it stood in the front rank at, all the Whig 
meetings in my district. It was this, sir; on oneside in large 
letters, No Sug- TREASURY; on the other, No BUCHANAN 
Wacss. This sir, was the banner we rallied under; these, 
sir, were the mottos that carried Pennsylvania; and I trust, 
sir, they are the mottos that will be inscribedan the hearts of 
every mechanic and laboring man in this Union, and that they 
never will supportany nian or any party that would advocate 
measures that would reduce them tosubmit to the low wages 
sysiem of foreign countries, 


SPEECH OF MR. ALLEN, 


CF MAINE, 

In the House of Representatirves—On the bill to establish a 
uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United States. 
Mr, ALLEN said that he bad supposed, when the subject of a 

uniform hank rupt law was presented to our consideration, that 

at least there would be onesubject upon which there could he ro 
doubt as to the constitutional powers of Congress; but in this 
be had been disappointed. Ingenuity can find its device to 
thwart “a measure on the score of constituiional scruples.” 

And it is getting to be a most universal mode to defeat a mea- 

sure when its merit commends itself strongly to the public 

ming. 

The Constitution expressly declares that Congress shall have 
power to establish a uniform rule of naturalization and uniform 
Jaws on the subject of bankruptcies throughout the United 
States. The Supreme Court of the United Sates have decided 
“that the power is both unlimited and supreme.” Congress, 
by their action in 1600, recogni the same power and princie 
ple. And at different periods fron: that day to this, the Execu- 
tive of the country has pressed upon the consideration of Con» 
gress the importance of this measure. And J well remember 
thar, at one period, in the Senate ofthe United States, the ground 
was taken by one of the best and most gifted of its members, 
that it was nota discretionary power, which could he exercised 
or not, but that Congress was bound to do it in the discharge of 
its constitutional? duties. It was a power reserved from ‘the 
States for wise purposes, Indeed, would it be in the nature of 
things that a uniform Jaw cculd be passed by twenty-six indee 
pendent legislative bodice? 

This system of ours is founded for the highest of human pur- 
poses, and it has the singular feature of having within itself 
twenty-six independent Governments, acting on their own high 
responsibility; and there was wisdom and forecast in 2 
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founders of the Republic in‘reserving a power to establish a 
system of bankruptcy which should be uniform throughout 
all the States. They foresaw, in some degree, the extent of its 
business—of its resources—and that the energy and industry of 
the people would impel them to business operations in every 
section; and hence any law of this character, operative in one 
Siate alone, would be partial in its effects, and, particularly for 
a commercial and trading people, unjust.and oppressive in its 
operations. 

But let me give a little attention to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Ferris] who has made such fine-spun constitutional 
distinctions. The broad principle and expression of the Consti- 
tution was against him; and when he began to rally his forces 
for a constitutional argument, it was a matter of interest to sec 
what ingenious devices he woul i resort to, to make the com: 
mittee believe thatthe measure was wrong in principle and 
altogether tos extensive in its application; and he tells you that 
the words used in the Constitution were “to be construed in re. 
ference to the meaning they had at the tine the Constitution 
was formed.” What then, said he, was the meaning of the 
word “bankrupt?” “Tomlin’s Law Dictionary defined a bank- 
rubt to bsa trader who secretes himselfor does certain other 
acts tending to defraud his creditors; and the gentieman 
finishes his definition, which isso peculiarly practical, by say- 
ing that “the word is derived from bancus or banque, the table 
or counter, and ruptus, broken or gone.” I will not under- 
taketo say whether the “tables or counters” of this large class 
of our countrymen have been broken, but there is an incubus 
upon them heavy and weighty enough atleast to break their 
noble spirits. Do you suppose that the noble, plain, practical 
men who formed ihat instrument could have entertained for 
one moment sucha limited meaning of that provision? The 
tendency ot the age seems to be to tanscendentalism in religious 
faith, and abstraction in political faith, Mon of genius and of 
learning become dissatisfied with the old, practical, common 
trutha, and to feed their love of novelty they leave too often the 
good old track of common sense, Why, supposing you, sir, 
were oppressing the people upon the subject of adopting the 
Constitution, and one of your good old-fashioned consticuents 
should ask you what you meant by the meaning of the word 
bankrupt, would you make yourself so ridiculous as to tell 
him that it meant a “bench broken,” or even would you give 
him the other definition, that “it ineans a trader who secretes 
himself or does certain other acts tending to defraud his creai- 
torst? He would be very likely to tell you that two much learn» 
ng has made you mad. 

hy not come down, in reasoning on this subject, to the 
good old-fashioned commen sense, and say that a bankrupt is 
aman who cannot pay his debts? Livery body understands 
itso, Still the gentieman’s reasoning was quite interesting, 
becanse it was ingenious; but, in reflecting upon its practical 
application, itreminded me very much of a remark of a friend 
of mine, who had just been reading a work of a distinguished 
countryman of ours, and Lasked him what he thought of it. 
“Oh,” said ho, “itis very beautiful, very interesting indeed; but 
what he waa writing about Ldoubt whether he knew himself, 
and [certainty did not know what I had been reading about. 
Sul it was very beautiful, and you had better read it.” But 1 
am of opinion that modern abstraction iu political reasoning 
will not make a strong impression on the common mine of 
the country. The good old English langnage, in its common 
acceptation, is suficient. The meaning is net to be drawn 
from the abstract word, but taken as it has uniformly been un- 
derstood. If, then, Congress have the constitutional power 
to pass & uniform law, as applicable to this class of men, are 
the circumstances of (he country and the condition of the peo- 
ple such as to render its exercise expedient ac this tima? Every 
one knows that we have suflered severely from commercial re- 
vulsions, for the last few years; and I will not now examine the 
causes of much disaste, distress, and ruins But were I fo 
do it, I should not attribute it to the rsame causes whieh the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Rooseverr] had. The people 
have in diferent ways clearly expressed their belief that it was 
the various experiments on the currency which bad superin- 
duced this great fluciuation in prices. Butthe cause, for the 
purpose of this argument, is not material, It is sufficient. for 
usto know that there is a large class in this country, of efficient, 
enterprising men, who are now in that worst slavery, of debt 
useless to themselves, thelr friends, and their country. 

The memorials from the Legislatures of six of the States in 
different sections of the Republic, to wit, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New York, Louisiana, Mississippi, Michigan, solemnly express- 
ed, and unanimously passed in some of them, are strong proof 
that now is the time that the country needs the exercise of this 
porer You may refer to the thousand petitions which have 

een presented, pleading with you to exercise your legitimate, 
your imperative duty. Tt is not feeling ofa day, of a class, ofa 
section, but itis a deep, an abiding, and growing interest ia the 
subject, anda firm belief that, asa public measure, it should 
receive the immediate action of the law making power. And 
the expression bas not stopped here; it has pervaded the coun- 
try; and jarge public meetings have given strong demonstrations 
favorable to the principles of the measure. ‘There is one class 
of men who have advocated the measnre. which I suspect were 
never before seen active in their efforts for ameliorating mea- 
sures to the debtor, Fallude to the creditor class. They have 
Jearned from experience the great importance ofa law of this 
character, not as conducive to the interest of the debtor alone, 
but to them, ; 

Believing as F do, Mr. Chairman, inthe constitutional power 
to pass a Bankrirpt law. and in the expediency, yea, necessity of 
it atthis time, letus examine the principles of the measure, 
and the probable effects on the publicinterest, Tt wasa true re- 
mark of the gentleman from Connecticut, (Mr, TRUMBULL] 
that it would have been better if the law had been perfected in 
early time, before the State Legislatures had passed so many in- 
solvent laws. Itis emphatically a provision which should have 
been incorporated inthe system ofa free Government. And, 
strange to tell, that while in the Governments of the Old World, 
where the great element of republican free-iom never operates, 
the bankrupt system has been in operation, and from time to 
time perfected, here, among a people who abhor arbilrary power, 
the chains and fetters of debt are suffered to hang upon its vic- 
tim, no matter whether incurred by the revulsions incident to 
Government measures, or to inevitable misfortune, UU he pays 
the last debt of nature itself. And now, while an effort is being 
made to establish this system in a country so congenial to its 
happy influence. it is sought to confine its operation to certain 
classes. ‘There would be no pretence for this, even if, at the 
time of the adoption of the Constitution, the British statute had 
only included merchants. Thestatute of 34th and 35th Henry 
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VIII embraced all classes of men, and it was remarked by a 
distinguished gentleman in the Senate, “that there never had 
been a period, since the introduction of bankrupt laws into 
Great Britain even unto this day, when persons other than tra- 
ders had not been embraced within the provisions.” The act 
of 6th of George IV not only included merchants and traders, 
but carpenters, innkeepers, printers, bleachers, fullers, drovers, 
and others; and now, forsooth, shall we, in a country where all 
our people, to a certain extent, are traders, limit the operation 
to certain classes. Is there notas much necessity for a law of 
this character, applicable to the mariufacturer, who makes 
heavy purchases and sales in different sections of the country? 
May not the mechanic, the lumberman, or the farmer, need it? 
How often itis that the property of persons following those pur- 
suits is placed, in the regular course of business, in the hands of 
the merchant, and they may so severely suffer by his failure as 
to render it impossible for them to fulfil their engagements; and 
while Targue that its operation should be more severe on the 
mercantile community, stil] to the non-trading classes it can be 
of no harm, for itis optional with them whether they will take 
the advantage of the law or not. Let the law be uniform in all 
the States, and with all the people, without regard to their pur- 
suits, save that there should be a compulsory process with the 
trader in certain cases. 

This law does, indeed, release the person of the debtor 
from imprisonment; and is that right? Does the considera- 
tion touching personal liberty ever enter intoa contract? Did 
you over, sir, suppose that your personal liberty had any thing 
to do with its fulfilment or non-fulfilment? Where is the man 
20 lost to personal independence as to jeopard in any contract 
his freedom? Every creditor, when he trades, expects to get 
payment for the article sold; andifhe does not, what good 
does it do him to have the control over the personal liberty of 
the debtor? There never should have been, in this country, the 
power of one citizen to imprison another for debt. Crime 
should be punished—fraud- should share the same fate; but 
such a consideration never entered inte an honest contract for 
this world’s goods. The effect upon the debtor is to disable 
him from doing the very thing he would desire to do, When a 
merchant is in failing circumstances, a!l experience shows that 
the sooner his affairs are wound up the better for himself and 
creditors. Ifhe struggles amidst his misfortunes. his pride of 
mercantile credit forces him into the hands of a Shylock, and 
he paysa usury, which lessens his ability to pay his honest 
debts. Let the creditor have his proportion of the debtors 
effects, and the debtor de discharged to go to work again. 

This law gives the control of the debtor’s property to the cre- 
ditor; and no one will object to this who opposes this law. He 
ought to have it to pay his debt; and this discharges the con- 
tract, and protects the future earnings of the debtor. Upon this 
latter point there is a strong diversity of sentiment. That a 
man onght to pay a debt contracted for a valuable considera- 
tion, no man will doubt; and whether there is a legal obligation 
to compel them to doiter not, the moral necessity and moral 
duty is none the less obligatory, In theargamenttonchieg the 
constitutional grant, no one has denied, that I recollecs, that 
there was a full understanding of the extent of the power to dis- 
charge pre-existing contracts. The States were prohibited from 
the exercise of it; for it was as clearly seen then as it is now, 
that with a people whose energies are exerted in every enter- 
prise, a law of bankruptcy operating uniformly throughout the 
States was the only provision which could answer the purpose 
intended. To an American, freedom in his own tate is not 
sufficient—it must extend throughout the universe, for there 
are no bounds tohis enterprise. JJe may be dealing in the pro 
duets of the West and the Santh, ofthe East and the North: and 
hence, if you concede the propriety of a law of protection, it 
should not be confined to State lines, What would be the effect 
ofexcluding pre-existing contracts? An assignment, for exam- 
ple, would be made by force of the law, for the benefit of all the 
creditors, and a dividend declared, and the debts incurred after 
the passage of the law discharged, and a per cent. pail on the 
old debts; yet the balance would still remain as an incubus on 
the struggling debror; and hence you see, Mr. Chairman, that 
the law, without this provision, would be a perfectnullity. Yea, 
worse; it would hold out the “word of promise to the ear, and 
break it to the hope;” for it is a provision of the Jaw that no 
man shall take the benefit of it a second time. unless he shall 
pay 75 percent. and you must see that the old debts would be a 
“drag claim” upon the debtor, that would enslave and corrode 
his spirit. In pointof fact, there isno peculiar sanctity to for- 
mer over Jater obligations—indeed, very cften the later ones 
have been superinduced by the credits which the consideration 
for the old debtshad given. This bill is ^ ed to prevent in- 
equalities, and to give equal justice to a I sha!! hope to see, 
in after time, the great moral sense ofjustice operating on the 
hearts of our countrymen, who are driven by stern necessity to 
use this law asa shicld of protection, When fortune again 
smiles upon them, and their exertions ave crowned with suc- 
cess, let them never forget the moral obligation of awarding 
justice to their creditors. An honest heart needs no coercion, 
Tts dictates will prompt to justice; and it would be a spectacle 
of high moral sublimity, to see those men who are now bowed 
down in the bondage of debt enter with vigor in the pursuits 
of industry, and repay their honest debts as far as their fu- 
ture means will enable them to do. Jndeed, it would add 
new strength and confidence in our institutions, to witness 
our countrymen, allhough discharged by the Jaws, fulfilling 
their honest obligations, in pursuance of the dictates of their 
own hearts. 

The eflect of this bill on the cresit system will be salutary in 
checking the unlimited extentto which it has sometimes been 
carried. This system 1s one ofthe elements ofa Republic, and 
while it is dearly cherished; it should be guarded and con: 
trolled with great prudence. The man of good habits, integ 
ty, and industry, Las a capital which will give him credi 
Under thislaw there will be more care, in giving credit, that 
these qualities are possessed: and that unlimited confidence, 
without sufficient regard to these qualities, will not herealier 
be gen. At times there scemsto have been very little dif- 
ference in the power to gain credit, between the man educated 
and con. petent to his business, and one disqualified by habits 
and character. The standard of credit should be raised; and 
this of itself will work a moral revolution. , 

_ There may be, perhaps. defects in the details of the bill; but 
it is not anew question, and we have at least the light which 
the experience of other countries could give us. Fis not in 
the nature of things thata bil] can be framed which will suit 
every body in every particular. Some object because the court 
have the power to appoint assignees, instead of the creditors. 
This is not an objection ofso much weight as induces apy one, 
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I think, to go against the bill. The object isto have capable 
and honest men, and there is no hazard in trusting the court. 
Others object because corporations are not included. This isa 
new question—one which is not free from great difficulties. So 
far as corporations are concèmed, I am in favor of the most ri- 
gid exaction inthe discharge of their duty. But they are the 
Creatures of the States; andif Congress undertake by their laws 
to contro} them, it raises a grave question, whether it is notan 
an exercise of power over the rights of the States not contem- 
plated by the Constitution. Be itas it may, is it not safer to 
pass the bill in pursuance of the wishes of the people, and leave 
this grave question of including corporations for more mature 
consideration? Tt would prescribe duties to corporations not 
contemplated by their charters: and hence, an act of Congress 
calculated to give new constructions to all these grants, would 
raise difficult and complicated questions, calculated to produce 
high excitement in the public mind. The States might be 
brought in conflict with the General Government, and the hat- 
mony which should pervade the whole system would be very 
much endangered. To say the least. of it, itis the part of pru- 
cence to delay action 10 this particular, til] it has been more 
fully considered. The delsy can do no injJury—haste and in- 
considerate legislation may. A sudden and mighty power 
wouldhave inured to the Executive in the late suspension of 
thebanks. It would have spread itself by its bankrupt com- 
missions through the whole Union; and, instead ofhaving that 
considerate legislation which has characterized the States, there 
would have been no alternative and no discretion but to let the 
“iron seal” of the law of Congress rest on the institutions of 
States, even ifit was annihilation to them. The argument of 
Executive power, which the gentleman from Kentucky has 
made againstthe bill in its present form, wouldfapply with 
great force if corporations are included. But under this bill 
there is no power, but that which is exercised by the courts 
and those courts are established; and hence the argument fails, 
because the facts are against it. The court has more busi- 
ness, but it does not affect the Executive patronage. 

Jt has been contended, too, that hy this bill we place about 
the debtor temptations to extravagance and speculation, My 
own belief is, that it has the contrary tendency—it must make 
credit more guarded, and make men more cautious in trusting 
their property to adventure. At least one difficulty will be 
avoided, which exists in many of the States, by virtue of this 
insolvent law: that men cannet hold on to their property and 
live in luxury and idleness, and leave their honest creditors to 
the cold consolation of brooding over the faithlessness of man, 
You will bear no more of rich debtors living in marble palaces 
bidding defiance to their creditors. This, of itself, shows an 
inherent defect of the State laws. It will abolish that ruinous 
system of preferences. Some States forbid it in assignments, 
but recognise it in attachments on mesne process, and in some 
other modes is it virtually defeated. Why should a pre- 
ference be given toasurety, a money lender, to banks, when the 
ai! they have given the debtor has given him a factitious credit, 
and induced others, who knew less of his situation, to trust 
him? [t may be the farmer with his produce, the mechanic 
and manufacturer with their goods, and it jsno more than com- 
mon justice that they should share equally according to the 
honest debts. It is of immense importance in protecting the 
greatagricultural interest, who usually have large debts against 
the commercial and mercantile community, that this system of 
preferences should he abolished; for the tendency of the mer- 
chantis, in the hour of his sudden reverse, to yield to the impor- 
tunities of those around him, and let the distant creditor go 
unpaid. ‘The law here should interpose and deal ont justice to 
all, no matter where the creditor may happen to reside—it 
should resist the selfish importunities of half the creditors, to 
the entire exclusion of all the others. And it suck me with 
surprise the other day, when the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Ferris] contended that the public faith would be impaired 
abroad by the law—that the foreign merchant would have a 
right to complain. But, Mr, Chairman, would you not rather 
have a law, if you were dealing in a foreign country, that 
should give you the same measure of justice which the native 
citizen had? ` ‘This provision is one of the most beautiful fea- 
tures in the system, that it will deal out even-handed justice. 

There never was asystem devised which tended to amelio- 
yatethe condition of the debtor but what was assailed with the 
fiercest cry of a thousand evils, and in the front rank of which 
was fraud. Thesame assault, with more fiercene:s, was made 
on the law- of abolishing imprisonment for debt, although it 
could it could not be denied that “our theory of freedom in that 
respect. was a farce, and our practice under ita tragedy.” And 
now it isa matter of wonder that the barbarous system should 
have been sustained so long: And in ail this progress of ame- 
lioration, in this advance of free and liberal principles of legis. 
lation, did you ever hear ofany combir edeffort, or any general 
expression of the people, to fasten upon themselves again these 
remnants of other times, when human liberty was littie under- 


_ stood, and the rights of man as little regarded? Let not this 


onward march in human improvement be stayed. It is the 


_ spirit of ajust freedom and equality ofrights, and I trust in God 


it will go on “conquering and to conquer,” til! our system of 
free Government shall be freed from every vestige of arbitrary 
ower. n is fora criminal, and not for a hgnest man; 


minds, ought not this bill to poss? Lappeal to you in the name 
of thousands who have urged the exercise of this constitutional 
duy, They are the young, the eaterprising, and who have 
given an impulse to the great improvements in every section of 
our country. Fs it public policy to trample upon these bruised, 
yea, broken spirits? At any rate, the common sympathy of our 
nature forbids it. Ought we not to regard the memorials 
of disinterested men in their behaift Your Legislatures, the 
people. as wellas every motive of constitutional duty, unite 
with the generous impulses of our hearts to carry out this 
measure, 

Edo not deny but that there are many men of worth whe 
doubt the expediency of this measure; ‘but it is a rich conso- 
lation to be sustained ina great public measure by public sen- 
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: timent. I might refer to former periods, when efforts have been 
made to carry a similar law; to sume of the best and most 
gifted men in our country. The exertions of the eloquent and 
patriotic Hayne will long be remembered; and, although they 
were fruitless, they were none the less honorable to his gifted 
genius and generous nature. His public career evinced the 
high and elevated principles of the statesman. as well as the 
noble spiritof a true American citizen. He had, too, in his 
efforts in this cause, the aid of him whose loss had recently 
put a whole people in mourning. One of hisold comrades in 
arms said that he “had a noble heart, and that heart in the right 

lace;” and his private and public history confirm its truth. 
t we errin supporting thie bill, we err on virtue’s side, in the 
cause of humanity; and if any man has doubts, his only safety 
is te go where a generous nature leads. Our conduct, sir, is 
looked upon with fearful anxiety and with aching hearts, I 
say,then, let us put ourselves on our high constitutional 
duty, on the stong public sentiment of the country, and on 
the injunctions of an active humanity, and break the chains 
and fetters of many of our countrymen, by giving this bill a 
passage, 
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Inthe House of Representatives, August li, 1841—On the 
bill to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout 
the Unitea States. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The people of the immediate community 
which I represent being greatly interested in this bill, it became 
my duty to examine the subject carefully. That examination 
has resulted in a determination to vote for it. I shall give you, 
as compactly as I can, and briefly, the reasons upon which that 
determination rests. 

It isnot unknown to this committee that, from the earliest 
days of the Government, efforts have been made to pass Jaws 
on the subject of bankruplcy. During every Administration 
they have been continued, and have been more or less success- 
ful. Bills have passed, and, for want of wisdom in the plan, or 
time for the experiment, or from causes merely partisan, have 
been repealed. It may be assumuid that no sufficient experi- 
ment has been yet made. And the past history of bankrupt 
legislation, therefore, proves nothing against this bill. At dift- 
ferent periods in the history of the Governinent, the best and 
greatest men of the nation have urged the establishment of a 

. uniform system of bankruptcy. Often has the agency of Con- 
ress,been invoked; yes, sir, invoked by the voice of thousands 
or relief, and to give them the means of enjoying a. privilege 

which the Constitution concedes. And now, ‘sir, not less than 
five hundred thousand of our fellow-citizens are supplicants at 
yout door for the means of exeruption from the despotism of 
hopeless insolvency. This bill passed the Senate at its jast 
session; they have again sent it to us, bearing the sanction of 
that wise and prudent body? Why, then, do we hesitate? 

It is fortunate for those who are interested in the passage of 
this bill that it rests upon a plain and liberal grant of power in 
the Constitution, Noone can deny its constitutionality. The 
power to pass laws on the subject is broad and ample—lefi to 
no implication, but expressly enumerated. We will scarcely, 
therefore, meet in our path the gorgon abstraction, whose 
hideous aspect frightens so many men fiom their propriety. 
Abstraction ! a word which means any thing or nothing, as suits 
the game of politicians; which at one time withholds all prac- 
tical action, and at another grasps the most alarming powers. 
By abstractions | mean that system of metaphysical subtleties, 
said to be drawn from the Constitution, which its professors 
claim to be’ an infallible rule of political conduct, and by 
which an ingenious sophist may give a plausible excuse for 
denying to Congress almost any enumerated power, and giving 
to the States almost any thatis prohibited to them. Upon this 
subject, I say, sir, the power is so obviously conferred that no 
one will be found so hardy as to doubt its existence. Allow me 
here to pause for one momenttoask you, if it is not passing 
strange that, whilst Congress has been in the exercise of so 
many powers which are doubtful, this one, contessedly con- 
ferred, she should so long refuse to exert? But I proceed. Ia 
the first article and eighth section of the Constitution it is pro- 
vided “that Congress shall have power to establish a uniform 
rule of naturalization and uniform Jaws on the subject of bank- 
ruptcies throughout the United States.” The power here con. 
ferred is over the subject of bankruptcies, and clothes Congress 
with full legislative discretion as to the character of the laws 
they shall establish, The Constitution gives to Congress the 
exercise of a high sovereign attribute, that of arresting, not- 
withstanding the contract, the power of the creditor over the 
person and subsequent means of the debtor. Bankruptcy, in 
its technical meaning, cannot exist in the absence of contracts. 
When, therefore, Congress is clothed with power over the sub- 
ject of bankruptcies, it thereby necessarily acquires power 
over contracts. There is but one limitation to the power, and 
that is this: the laws established by virtue of the grant must be 
uniform, Any laws which Congress may | ass upon this sub 
ject, not conflicting with other provisions of the instrument, if 
uniform, will be constitutional. ; 

It is contended by some that, under this clause of the Consti- 
tution, Congress can establish but one system of bankrupt 
laws; because by bankruptcies is meant the English system. 
The framers of the instrument had thatsystem only in view, 
and we are limited to that or none. ‘Thatsystem being wholly 
unsuited to pur people, they hence. derive an argument against 
this bill. Thisisa touch of abstraction. Now this construc- 
tion is repelled by the generality and breadth of the terms nsed. 
The power is. not to establish a system now or then in esse; 
but laws, such as the wants of the people and the genius of our 
Government would make appropriate; which laws are subject 
to. modification and to repeal. And the power is not over 
bankrupt laws, but over the subject-matter of such laws. 
Why does not the word bankruptcies refer to the bankruptsys 
tem of France, of Holland, or of any other country, as well as 
to thatof England? Itmay. Besides, sir, how unwise would 
have been the authors of the Constitution to have required for 
the States—for a Federal Republic—-the bankrupt system of a 
monarchy. ; I P , 

In my judgment the construction adverted to is insulting to 
the memory of the pure and able men who achieved our inde- 
pendence and framed our Government. No, sir, the creditor 
and also the debtor has privileges under the Constitution. 
For, according to the views I here present, Congress bas the 
power to authorize both voluntary and compulsory bankrupt- 
gies; one for the creditor’a advantage, the other for the benefit 
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ofthe debtor. Congress has power, in other words, to esta- 
blish both bankrupt and insolvent laws. 

Six, according to my sense of our obligations as members of 
Congress, in cases where the Constitution confers rights upon 
the citizen, to be enjoyed only through our legislation, it is 
our duty to legislate at once. The Constitution is mandatory. 
Think you that it wasnot expected by the people, ant by their 
delegates in the convention, that this power should he made 
efficacious by immediate legis'ation? If it was not designed 
to be exercised, tuen it was an act of folly or of weakness to 
grantit. ‘There is one privilege of the citizen conferred by 
another clause of the Constitution, which has not been and 
cannot be fully enjoyed until Congress shall establish uniform 
bankrupt laws. The second scction of the fourth article of 
the Constitution declares: “The citizens of each State shall he 
entitled to all the privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several States.” Now, sir, the States having the power to en- 
act insolvent laws, binding of course within their own jurisdic- 
tion only, and those of each varying perhaps from all the rest, 
the citizens ofno one State enjoy the privileges and immuni- 
ties of those of the several States. A citizen of Georgia enti- 
tled to be discharged at home, may be liable to arrest in New 
York; whilst the citizens of New York are themselves dis. 
charged by the Jaws of that State. 

Thus, sir, you perceive that you withhold from the people 
other constitutional rights,so long as you withhold a uniform 
system of bankruptcy. By whatauthority do you so withhold 
what the fundamental law allows? The truth is, that we fulfil 
not the trusts of the Constitution until we establish it. 1 fect 
myself constrained by my oath toexecute those trusts, and to 
carry outthe humane and benevolent iniendments of that in- 
strument. 

The complaint, Mr. Chairman, is not only that we have no 
uniform Jaws on this subject, bul that the power exercised by 
the States, of passing insolvent laws, creates that want of uni- 
formity which the Constitution designed to secure. Our State 
insolvent laws, although they can neither annul the contract nor 
exempt future acquisitions from liability, yet perhaps might 
do, if they were equal and uniform. Congress, by refusing to 
legislate, drives the States to the utmost stretch of their powers 
in their efforts to discharge the citizen, and occasions the want 
she alone.can supply. 

Allow me here to illustrate this inequality in the rights and 
immunities of citizens of different States by stating a case of 
actual occurrence. A gentleman of my own cily—a worthy, 
lahorions, enterprising man—became involved by the disasters 
of 1837-38, and sought composition with his creditors. For 
this purpose he visited the city of New York, was there arrested 
and detained six months, whilst the citizens of New York were 
by the same law free from arrest, and whilst he, by the laws of 
his own State, was entitled to a discharge. In the mean time, 
his business, his family ,and his reputation were left to sufferi ng, 
derangement, and obloquy. F 

This inegualitv is peculiarly oppressive to the merchants of 
the South and West. They bay io the great Northern cities— 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. There they 
are indebted; there their creditors reside; and they are, when 
within those States, subject ta the tender mercies of the insol- 
vent laws of Massachusetts, New York, and Maryland; 
whereas the merchants of those cities either owe each other, 
er are jadebted abroad. Certainly they owe but little at the 
South. 

It is objected that this bill impairs existing contracts, and 
therefore ought not to pass— Congress having no power to in- 
terfere with them. Admitting, now, sir, for the sake of the ar 
gamentonly, that it doesia part, or in whole,destroy existing con- 
tracts, I know of no prohibition in the Constitution to the exer- 
cise of such a power. Tis inhihited to the States, not to the 
Federal Government. And whilst I deny it to Congress for 
any other abject, I cinim that for this Congress has the power; 
and for the reason already stated, to wit, the Constitution giving 
power over the subject of bankruptcies, necessarily confers 
jt over the contracts out of which bankruptcies must needs 
sping. Nor is this a power either unreasonable or dangerous. 
Congress is clothed with it for objects ofhigh sccial and politi- 
cal ends—ends needful to the good of the whole. It is true that 
it may be in. derogation of personal right; yet, under our sys- 
tem, andall other systems of Government, is thatetther strange 
or unnecessary? Do not the laws restrain personal liberty, the 
right of speech, and the use of property? Are such restraints 
complained of? No, sir; because they are necessary to the pa- 
ramount good of the greatestnumber, Ifyeur bankrupt laws 
are to be prospective. then you deny to the present generation 
the privileges which the Constitution guaranties, whilst most un- 
justly you give them to that which is to succeed, At no time, 
‘if you are to exclude all existing contracts, will your law take 
effect short of thirty years. They cannot be fulfilled in less 
ime. Were not those who lived the first year after the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution as much entitled as those 
who live now ? and the men that are, as those who are to come? 

T deny, however, that this bill does in its provisions destroy 
contracts. What does it do? Why, sir, itenly restricts or cn- 
larges the remedies of the creditor under his contract, The 
condition of discharge is the surrender of all the effee’s of the 
debtor, which are vested in assignees for the benefit ofthe cre- 
ditors. The creditor has no such right now as to divest the 
title of his debtor’s estate. He must pursue his process of law; 
contend with other creditors for priority of lien; fight against 
assignments, frauds, removals, and, perhaps, at last lose his 
money. This, then, isan enlargement of the remedies of the 
creditor; and, when we consider how frequent are the con vey- 
ances to defeat creditors—how universal the habit of preferring 
one to another, the securing of that class of creditors in mer- 
cantile phrase called confidential, it must be admitted that the 
advantage secured to the creditor is great. The provisions of 
this bill secure an equal division of the effects of the bankrupt 
among all his creditors. And what does the creditor lose? 
Why nothing, sir, but the power to incarcerate his fellow-man, 


and the right to appropriate his future acquisitions, if, per- 


chance. in a life of suffering, despondency, and often of crime, 
he acquires any thing at all. The insolvent is, in most cases, a 
doomed man. Without the benefitof bankruptcy, hecan never 
pay; with it, he often rises, and, from impulses of honor, dis- 
charges all his liabilities. After all, sir, does not the contract 
remain obligatory. in morais, in honor, in gratitude? There is 
nopenalty or other prohibition against the creditor receiving 
all his dues. The Jaw only denies to the Jew his pound of 
flesh; his harbarous remedy; his revolting power of imprison- 
mentand lien bondage; his right to crush beneath his remorse- 
less heel the head and heart of his victim. The English bank- 
rupt Inws have all taken effect in presenti; and in all the books 


there is not a case founded upon their alleged infractions of 
contracts, If, sir, this Jaw be unconstitutional, or rather im- 
politic, I should say, for unconstitutional it cannot be, then are 
ali€the State “insolvent laws void. Yet whatcourt has so 
determined? Both the courts and the profession have acqui. 
esced in their consti{utionality. In my own State, the right of 
imprisonment existed—the Legislature abridged it and ented 
the debtor to what we call jaillimits. Inever heard the consti- 
tutionality of that law questioned, although it took effect on 
contracts already made. 

Mr. Chairman, let no man infer from what I now say as to 
the power of Congress over contracts for the purposes of bank- 
ruptcy, that Ihold, or inany possible degree sympathize with, 
the doctrine of repeal recently promulgated by certain of the 
Democratic party in connection with the Bank charter. No, 
six} Į repudiate it with mindand soul. J hold it most dangerous 
—agrarian and jacobinical. I had no conception that any: en~ 
lightened statesman would dare to teach so revolutionary a he- 
resy. Andyet it is taught from high quarters. The voice of . 
repeal comes down to us from the loftiest elevation of Demo» 
cracy, and is already ringing through the land. The repeal of 
Government contracts is what isclaimed—thé repeal of char- 
ters—the destruction of vested rights—the revocation of na- 
tional honor, and the prostration of national faith, Whatever 
party makes this issue before the people, will die the death. If 
it should be otherwise, the historian need then wait no Jonger. 
The consummation will have transpired; the record of Ameri- 
can liberty will be complete, and the republic will be ready for 
ts epitaph 

Nouvithsianding the insolvent laws of the States, imprison- 
ment for debt is tolerated in America. One citizen has the 
right to control the Jiberty and fetter the mind and body of ano» 
ther, Itis to restrain the exercise uf this right that this bill is 
demanded. ‘Fhe evil is, liability to bodily confinement and 
mental servitude, We propose to remedy it. We have heard 
the Sub-Treasury called a measure of deliverance and liberty, 
It wasa misnomer. It brought no relief, and yesterday we 
laid it away, amid the lamentations of Democracy here and 
elsewihese, In the tomb of the Capulets, But this, sir, isin fact 
a measure of deliverance and liberty. It comes to redeem the 
enthralled, to strike off ube setters of servitude, and restore the 
bondsman to the life and light of liberty. It will be hailed with 
j claim by suffering thousands; they look for it and 
wait for it as the sicepless invalid expects the coming of the 
morning. Jt camesto feed the children, cheer the wife, and 
revive the spirit of those who owe but cannot pay. Tt will 
throw light upon many a hearthstone, dispel the gloom of many 
a household, and brighten with smiles many a face upon which 
sorrow has inscribed the heraldry of suffering. Sir, what is the 
history of this right of the creditor over the debtor? In earlier 
ages he could take bis life, or sell him into servitude, or rob the 
worm of his banquet, and setl the dead corpse, to appease the 
fierce cravings of avarice. Gradually bas this power heen re- 
cased; gradually has the rule of Mammon been restricted, 

Imprisonment for debtin any form has yielded in the mines 
of men, reluctantly, itis true, to Christianity and lettere, We 
profess to discard it asa relic of ignorance and barbarism; yet, 
sir, notwithstanding, in this bright day of phitosophy aud mo- 
rala, inthe freest of all the Jands of earth, practically, there still 
exists the power in one man, by legal sanction, to restrain the 
liberty and fetter the spirit of another, We revolt at the tyran” 
ny of Governments; we recoil with utter loathing from recitais 
of inquisitorial oppression or of feudal despotism; we have un- 
fured ourown frec banner to the carcering winds; we have 
built our own Government upon the eternal foundations of equity 
and right; we bow the knee to no sovereignty but that of the 
great God; and yet, and yet, sir, in our very midst—about our 
households—around the graves of our fathers—in the streets of 
our cities—in the green ficlds of our infancy—cvery where, 
there exists a tyranny more relentless than Oriental rule. Itis 
found iu the power which you possess, and all may possess of 
bowing down the spirit and paralyzing the energies of your 
debtor. Whence comes such a power? “Look at it closely. 
From whence is it derived? Is it fron God or the Bible. Isit 
found in the tenets of Republicanism? Natnre. kindly mother 
of men and things, docs she confer it? In what labyrinth of 
metaphysics does it lark—in what recess of philosophyédoes it 
dwell? Does it originate in that charity which hopeth all things 
and relieveth all things? In vain, sir, do you search forit, It 
has no legitimate dwelling, but it has usurped a place in the so- 
cia] system of the American States, We propose to drive it 
back to the black realm from whence it came, there to rule the ` 
spirits that are lost. Sir, I draw no unreal picture. The 
power of the judgment creditors is that of dominion over the 
enterprise, intellect, and happiness of the debtor, All of us 
who reside in mercantile communities know the paralyzing 
effect of inextricable pecuniary embarrassment. We ‘have 
seen the stroagest minds shaken, and the very spirit ofall en- 
terprise crushed. Why should it not be se? Hope, which 
comes to ail, comes not to them. They abandon the expecta- 
tion of independence, and linger through life inert, poverty- 
stricken, and miserable. Now, sir, l ask, why thus do we 
break down the spirit of our fellow-citizens by withholding a 
discharge from irremediable indebtedness? What good is 
there init to any body? Many of those who become Victims 
to the reverses always incident to the calling of the merchant 
are among the most high-spirited and liberal.minded men of 
the country—men who build up your cities, sustain your be- 
nevolent institutions, open up new avenues to trade, and pour 
into channels before unfilled the tide of capital. The city where 
I live is young, of favorable Jocation to trade, and holding a po- 
pulation of nearly 7,000 souls. But yesterday her busy streets 
were the haunts of the aboriginal warrior or the Jairs of the 
wild beast. Two enterprising gentlemen were mainly instru- 
mentalin opening the navigation of the stream. upon which she 
stands, and starting her in her rapid carser of improvement. 
They became wealthy; and they, too, fell under the pressure of — 
the years 1837-38-39. What will you do with such men? They 
are fouad in al] our cities. Leave them to die in poverty and 
wo, or start them again in the career of wealth and honor? 
Free these chafed and bowed spirits—let them tread again the 
Jand and traverse the sea—give wing to their ardent enterprise 
—and, my word for it, in most cases, they wil] pay their debts, 
andenrich the State by the creation of capital. Viewing this 
subject in the light of political economy, the public will be great 
gainers by discharging the bankrupt, because thereby you 
threw into activity a large amount of intellectual and profes: 
sional capital, which otherwise would be. forever lost.. How 
many men who become insolvent, and fail to compound, pay 
their debts? Notone in fifty. This fact should satisfy creditors * 
that they lose nothing by this bill, The debtor loses with hig 
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estate his ecedit, and, if he has friends willing to aid him, they 
are deierred from doing so by the labiiy of allthe means Rey 
may give him to levy. He himself is made desperate by i 
pies, who consume ihe very beginnings ot accumulation 5 
“hag no piace whereen to stand—no fulcrum for the lever ofin- 
dustry. The ability of Rothschild himssif is, under such cir- 
cumstances, wholly unavailing. All his ambition finally cen- 
tresin one only aim, and that is, to feed and clothe the. wife of 
hiebosom and the children of his loins. $ 

In’a moral point of view the passage. of this bill is vastly 
important. Nothing in all the vicissitudes of life so tries the 
principles of men, as loss of property, and the perpetual slavery 
of debt, These are among the most resistless temptations to 
frauds.’ Men whose principles of honesty’and sense of moral 
obligation have withstood the pressure of reproach, sickness, 
detraction, disappcinted ambition, and family bereavement, 
have yielded to the stern and cruel power of insolvent hope- 
lessness. ` The obligation to sustain a family, and the conscious- 
ness that no honest effort can ever bring relief, justify, in their 
view, resorts at which their souls, under better circumstances, 
revolts, By little and by little the moral tone is relaxed—con- 
science is silenced amid the.clamors of want, and the man be- 
comes a villain. - Hence the low shifts and concealments— 
hence, sometimes, the perjuries and forgeries ofeome of those 
who fail. Yet notall. For many stand sublimely pure through 
life; and though they endure the heat of the furnace, they are 
but zefined by the process of burning, Some, however, be- 
come butas dross. Now, sir, I ask, who clothes the Govern- 
ment with the right to demoralize the people} What right have 
we to force men into guilt? Js it not the requirement of Chris- 
tianity as weil as of the Constitution, that we should arrest this 
process of demoralization? We can do it by providing the 
means of escape from the prison house of debt. 

The bill recognises two great principles, to wit: involuntary 
bankruptcy, in favor of creditors against debtors, who are mexr- 
chants, traders, factors, bankers, brokers, underwriters, or marine 
insurers; and voluntary bankruptcy, conceded as a privilege or 
right to be exercised by all other citizens, at their pleasure. 
The voluntary feature has now, for the first time, I believe, in 
the history of legislation on this subject, been incorporated into 
a bill. Heretofore the idea has obtained that none but mer- 
chants and traders were either liable or entitled to the provi- 
sions of bankruptcy. Objections have, therefore, been made 
on the score ef inequality mm the law, creating rights for some 
and not others, and imposing obligations on one class only of 
the community. That objection cannot apply to this act. All 
are entitled to the privilege of the insolvent provisions of this 
bill—farmers, mechanics, professional men and laborers; and 
the trading class alone may be constrained into bankruptey. 
H they ave, we have seen that it is mutually for their own and 
their creditor’s advantage. ‘I'he only restriction as to the per- 
song entitled, which the bill imposes, is the exclusion of those 
who occupy fiduciary situations—such as executors, adminis. 
trators, and guardians. Tor very obvious reasons, they cannot 
procure a discharge. All oihers may, by petition to the courts 
of the States, upon making an honost exhibit of their eflects, 
and after a hearing, procure a certificate of bankruptcy. The 
right of contestation is granted to the creditors; a trial by jury 
ag to facts; and resort in the end, upon certain ternis, to a final 
hearing before the circuit court. Nor are merchants and others 
of that class to be forced into bankcuptcy at the whim and ca- 
price of creditors. ‘For a commission can be sued out only in 
cage the creditor or creditors, who combine for that purpose, 
hold claims against the debtor to an amount not less than $500, 
And “in cases where he departs from the State, District or Ter- 
ritory of which he is an inhabitant, with an intent to defraud 
his creditors, or shall conceal himself to avoid being arrested, 
or shall willingly ov fraudulently procure himself to be ar- 
rested, or his goods and chattels, lands and tenements, tobe 
attached, distrained, sequestered, or taken in execution; or 
shall remove his goods, chauels, and effects, or conceal them to 
prevent their hemng levied npon or taken in execution, or by 
other process; or make any fraudulent conveyance, assignment, 

+ sale, gift, or other tranaler of his lands, tenements, goods, or 
chattels, credits or evidences of debt,” the debtor, as in the case 
of the voluntary bankrupt, is entided toa hearing before a jury 
inthe county Where he resides. Liens existing prior to the 
bankruptcy are respected, So, sir, you perceive that all inte- 
rests, both of debtor and creditor, are guarded. The bill in its 
details is, I am eatisfied,a perfectly safe one. To protect smal 
radere from the inconvenience and cost of defending an appli- 
cation for a commission against them, they are exempted unless 
their debts aniount to $2,000, 

To procure a discharge under this act an honest exhibit of 
all his effects is indispensabic’on the part of the debtor; honest 
dealings, and an zones ‘cnaracter. Sir, Í venture to affirm that 
under its provisions no frandulent debtor can be seleased, 
Fraud is guarded against with most sedulous care. It is for 
the benefit of honest debtors, and they only, No encoursge- 
ment is given to knavery, He who comes into court asking 
relief must bring with his books clean hance and his whole 
estate. Iis return is jiable to be traversed by men whose alert- 
ness willbe quickened and whose vis‘on will be sharpened by 
interest. Throughout ail the procedure the eyes of the court, 
the jury, and thefpeople are upon him, and above him hangs 
the penalty of fraud. 

rir, this isa great, healing, merciful, politic measure. Tis 
founded in equity, and is conservative of liberty; and never 
since I have hell a seat on this floor have cast a vote so cheer- 
fully, or with such strong convic:ions of rectitude, as the vote I 
shall give in favor of this bill. 

Monpay, August 16, 1846. 

The Bankrupt bil! being under consideration in Committec af 
the Whole on the stare of the Union— 

Mr. FILLMORE rose and said: T had no expectation, until 
the introdnction of the resolution this morning to take this bi 
out of committe at L2u’ciock, thatthe debate was to ce 
gon. I had inteaded to submit some remarks on this su 
but this moruing others have been more fortunate than 3 
in catching the eye of the chair, We have now but twenty- 
five minutes left, and for this I am mainiy indebted to my 
friend trom Massachusetts, [Mr SALTONSTALI,] and even 
this I must divide with my friend from Georgia, [Mi 
Dawo} 

Under these circumsta:ces, I can go into no constitudonal 
questions, nor can I discuss the details ot this measure. Fean 
only say that I deem it one of great importance, and that I feel 
R grear anxiety for iis success. 

he labors imposed upon me as chairman of the Committee 
gfigWays and Means have left ‘little time to investigate his 
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subject. But Ihave cerefully gone through with the details of 
this bill, and I regret to say that I do not think it as per-ect as i 
could desire. . 

The original bill introduced by Mr. Webster into the Senate, 
which has evidently formed the basis of this, was consistent 10 
its provisions if not perfect in its details. I have understood 
from very good authority that that bill was the joint production 
of Mr. Webster and Judge Story. But amendments have been 
introduced in the Senate that have greatly married its beauty 
and obscured its provisions, It is in some respects contradic- 
tory, and } think it will be very difficult to carry it into effect. 
Nevertheless, as it is now conceded on all hands that it is too 
late to attempt to perfect this great measure at this session, 


-the question presents itself whether we will take the bill as it 


is, postponing its operation long enough after the commence- 
ment of the next session to enable us to correct any defects at 
that time, or adjourn without any legislation upon this subject. 
I cannot hositate. I am for the bill as itis rather than no- 
thing. I take it “with all its imperfections on its head,” 
rather then to have no legislation on the subject. One 
great point is gained to the friends of this measure by the 
passage of this bill: it at least compels legislation on this 
subject at the nextsession. It is tome a subject of deep regret 
that our legislation at this time cannot be so perfect as to give 
ample and immediate relief to those for whose benefit this bill is 
intended.. But as it cannot, the next best thing is to ensure it 
hereafter. 

1 know that this bill is imperfect, and in voting for itl mean 
simply to declare that Lam in favor of a bankrupt law, and Í 
hope every genticman onthis floor who is in favor of this mea- 
sure will vote for this bill and trust to the next sesston to per- 
fect it, We must makea beginning, and those who are loox- 


ing for this relief have been tantalized with anticipation until | 


“hope deferred has made the heart sick.” , 

I hope before the bill goesinto effect that whenever is ob- 
scure will be made clear, for I regard obscurity that leads to 
litigation a great evil. ' [hope also to see suitable provisions as 
to the insolvent laws of the several States, and especially do I 
hope tosee all jurisdiction taken from the United States courts 
for the collection of debts due the bankrupt. Such a jurisdic- 
tion will provean intolerable grievance. It will overwhelm 
the country with costs and litigation. But I have not time to 
specify; I see that my friend from Georgia(Mr. Dawson] looks 
m imploringly for the remaining 10 minutes, that 1 wil! yield to 
him. 
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SPEECH OF MR. MILTON BROWN, 
OF TENNESSEE, 

In the House of Representatives, August 12, 1841—On the 
the bill ro establish a uniform system of bankruptcy through- 
outthe United States, 

Mr. MiLTON BROWN addressed the Chair as follows: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN, I feela deep solicitude for the passage of 
this bill; believing as I do, that the measure proposed is de- 
manded by the higest considerations of national policy, and 
the strongest motives of justice and benevolence. Combining, 
as it does, when rightly understood, the best interest of creditor 
aswell as debtor—giving to the former all the effects of the 
latter, and to the latter, when honest, a full discharge—it 
superadds an appeal to our eympathy in favor those who are in 
bondage of body and mind, which cannot fail to find a favora- 
ble response in every noble and generous heart. It comes (to the 
relief of the honest but. unfortunate debtor; and in giving this 
relief, and in d fiusing joy and gladness, as it surely will if it 
pass into a law, from one extreme of this Republic to the other, 
in my. humble jadgment it does injury to no one, Nota dis- 
cord will be heard in the general joy, untess it should be the low 
murmur of some despicable Shylock bewailing the loss of his 
povad of flesh! 

The relation of debtor and creditor has gradually changed 
with the advance of civilization and the lightof Christianity. 
The creditor once held not onlya lien on all the property of the 
debtor, but on his’ persou also, He could, at his pleasure, to 
gratify ill-nature of revenge, without inquiring whether his 
debtor was honest or dishouest, incarcerate his body, and doom 
him to perpetualimprisonment. The unfortunate debtor and 
the guilty criminal were placed on the same ground, with only 
this difference: the criminal was imprisoned according to Jaw, 
which was fixed and uniform, but the debtor was imprisoned 
according to the vindictive passions of his creditor, without 
limitation or control, ‘To the light andinfluence of Christianity 
we are indebted for the first abrogation of this barbarous and 
eruelcustom. The Christian Emperors of Rome, actuated by 
the principles of our holy religion, introduced the law of ces- 
sion. (“cessio bonorum?) by which the body of the debtor was 
released from imprisonment, provide | hegave up his property. 
‘this Christian example has been followed by nearly every civi- 
lized nation of the world; and imprisanment for debt. except 
in cases of fraud, istnow almost everywhere regarded as false 
in policy and ir he and 
argued that the abroga 
trodace fraud, cancealm 
ant evile, But ey 
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dishonest debtor could also be used as a shield of protection to 


an honest one; that while it saved the creditor from fraud, it 
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shielded the debtor from tyranny. In this way it soon gained 
faver, and by successive acts of Parliament has become a per- 
manent and important branch of the commercial jurisprudence 
af the kingdom, From its introduction down to the present 
time, with the exception of a hasty, if not petulant, remark of 
Lord Eldon, in which he stood alone, it has been an object of 
universal favor. It formerly only embraced merchants and 
traders, but recent acts of Parliament, called for by public opi- 
nion, have greatly extended its provisions; and experience has 
abundantly proved that its beneficial influence is applicable to 
every class of society, Za, A 

Notonly Great Britain, but, it is said, every commercial na- 
tion of the globe, except our own, under different modifications, 
has introduced a system of bankrupt Jaws, and why should tus 
Government stand behind all othersin this great work of modern 
improvement? Does our free Constitution forbid this a¢vance- 
ment in onr social condition? Are debtors to be freed from 
bondage under the reign of kings and potentates, and kept in 
slavery under our Republican institutions? Our forefat hers in- 
tended no such thing. Our Constitution breathes a nobler and 
more more generous spirit. The power is expressly given to 
Congress, and if we fail to exercise it, the fault, the inhumanity, 
and the failure to come up to the spirit and impiovement of the 
age, will rest on us. 

The Constitution expressly provides that Congress shall 
have power to establish “uniform laws on the subject of bank- 
ruptcies throughout the United States.” The power is general 
and unlimited, except that the laws are to be “uniform;” that 
is, they are to be the same in every State in the Union, not sub- 
ject to particular or local exceptions. This clause in the Cons 
atitution, conferring on Congress this imporiant power, was 
viewed with general favor at the time of its adoption, It was 
adopted by a vote of nine States against one. No argument 
was yequired in its favor. The only clause contained in the 
numbers of the “Federalist” on the subject is from the pen of 
Mr. Madison, and is in these words: “The power of establishisg 
uniform laws of bankruptcy is so intimately connected with 
the regulation of commerce, and will prevent so many frauds, 
where the partics or their property may lie or be removed into 
different States, that the expediency of itseems not likely to be 
drawn in question.” 

This shows the lightin which the subject was viewed at the 
date of the. Constitution. The expediency of investing Con- 
gress with this power was then not “drawn in question.” It 
was regarded as “intimately connected with the regulation of 
commerce,” and calculated, when brought into exercise, to pre- 
vent “many frauds,” 

A learned commentator, in treating of this clause of the Con- 
stitulion, says that “one of the first duties of legislation, while 
it provides amply for the sacred obligations of contracts, and 
the remedies to enforce them, certainly is, pari passu, to re~ 
lieve the unfortunate and meritorious debtor from a slavery of 
mind and body, which cuts him eff from a fair enjoyment of the 
common benefits of society, and robs his family of the fruits of 
his labor and the benefits of his paternal superintendence. A 
National Government which did not. possess this power of le- 
gislation would be liwe worthy of the exalied-functions of 
guarding the happiness and supporting the rights of a free peo- 
ple. It might guard against political oppressions, only to ren- 
der private oppressions more intolerable and more glaring.” 
The same learned author, (Mr. Story,) after taking a view of 
the practical operation of this policy, and its beneficial influ. 
ence on society wherever it has been introduced, expresses his 
astonishment and regret that this subject has so long been ne- 
glected by Congress. [Te says: “It cannot but. be matter of re- 
gret that a power so salutary should have hitherto remained a 
mere dead letter. It is extraordinary that a commercial nation, 
spreading its enterprise through the whole world, and possess- 
ing such an infinitely varied internal trade, reaching almost to 
every cottage inthe most distant States, should voluntarily sur- 
render up a system which has elsewhere enjoyed such general 
favor, as the best security of the creditors against fraud, and 
the best protection of debtors against oppression.” 

With this view of the subject—of iis introduction into every 
commercial nation on the globe except our own—of its bene- 
ficial influence and universal popularity wherever it has been 
introduced—of the opinion of the framers of our Constitution 
—of the opinion of our ablest commentators—and of the happy 
influence it must exert on our commercial and social system— 
may we not, Mr. Chairman, join in the astonishment felt by so 
many who have heretofore looked into the subject, that Congress 
has so long neglected to exercise thts important constitutional 
power? Is this power never to be exercised? Is it forever to 
remain a mere dead letter in the Constitution? If so, itie un- 
fortunate that onr forefathers placed it there. They have taken 
this power from the States, and therefore the States cannot ex- 
etcise it, They have given it to Congress, and they will not ex- 
ercise it. It is true that the Supreme Court of the United 
States has decided that State legislation on the subject of bank. 
tuptcy is binding within the iimits of the State, in the absence 
of legislation by Congr But that lugh tribunal has also de- 
termined that State i lation cannot operate on antecedent 
contracis, Hor on contracts mae out of the State, or made with 
persons who reside out of the State; so that, after all, State fe. 
gisiation can do jittle or nothing towafds the attainment of the 
great object contemplated by the framers of Constitution, 
Congress possesses the only power that is full and complete, 
To Congress alone an anxious people must look for the exercise 

On Congress rests the high responsibility. And 


power. 
power is permitted to lie dormantand remain unexerted, 
mmiercial people is deprived of its beneficial influ- 
ence on ess must justly rest a!l censure, now and here- 
after, I desire to repeat and press the question, Shall this 
power ever he exercisc’; and, if ever, why not nowi Will 
there ever be a more favorable perio’? The voice of the peo. 
ple, from one end of this great Republic to the other, cells for 
it, It is not the debtur alone who prosents his p ections here, Tt 
is the creditor also. There are to be fonnd among the vast list 


of petitioners who crowd yonr table and ask to be heard, those 
They rome not here to ask relief for 
They look 


who are worth millions. 
themselves, but to pray yor. to give relief to others. 


cor 


former from fraud and ine latter from oppression; that distin- 
guishes between the guilty and the innocent; that gives freedom 
of body and mind to the unfortunate; and that goes in search of 
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the dispirited, desponding, despairing debtor, and restores him 
to the enjoyment of society and the equal blessings of a merci- 
fal Providence. X 

“Mhe causes that have prevented the action of Congress on 
this important subject are worthy, of a brief consideration. 
A few observa'ivss on ihe history of legislation on the subject 
‘of bankruptcy and insolvency may explain the true reasons 
why former attempi!s to pass a uniform system of . bankrupt 
Jaws have failed, and why this attempt now meets with embar- 
rassment. 


The first and only successful attempt to pass a general bank- 


Tupt law. was in 1800., That law was parsial in its operation Çin- 
eluding only merchants and traders) and limited .in its duration. 
Jt-was designed rather, as relief to those who were then unfor- 
tunate, than as a system such as the Constitution ‘contemplates 
—general, uniform, and permanent. For these and other 
causes connected with the political influences of that period, it 
was tepealed in 1803. Although this law was defective, and 
not well calculated to conciliate public favor, its repeal was 
unfortunate. It should have been amended and made more 
‘acceptable to the public mind. The consequence of the repeal 
of this law was an attempt on the part of the States to supply 
its place by joval legislation. ‘This attempt has been carried 
en up to this time, and h: s given rise toa variety of local, and 
of course defective systems, producing that confusion and want 
o! uniformity which it wasthe design and wisdom ofthe Con 
stitution to prevent. These local systems have become, in 
some degree, favorites in their respective States. This springs 
froma law ofoue nature, which makes us most attached to 
systems to which we are most accustomed, and which we best 
understand. A Virginian admires and loves most Virginia 
laws, because he best understands them, and because he or his 
forefathers have boine a part in their enactment. The North 
Garolinianadmires and réveres his system of laws for the same 
reason; andso of all others on this floor. Wecome here with 
ourlocal attachments, and with opimions influenced by local 
causes. ‘Vhis has created, and now creates, the greatest obsta- 
cle in the way of the passage ofa gencral and uniform bank- 


-rupt Jaw. These local preferencesandjattachments to particular ` 


systems, in a spirilof patriotism, must be compromised. We 
must all yield something, and in so doing we will arrive at a 
point at which, we can all meet. _Weshall then arrive at the 
true spirit ofthe Constitution, and form a system that willbe 
uniform throughout the United States, 

There are, sit, strong motives of public. interest which re- 
quire the sacrifice of locaband particular attachments, when 
they come in the way of this great measure of policy and relief, 
The systems of bankruptcy passed by State legislation, as I 
have shown, ate not only variant, but are, and must be, essen- 

_ tially’ defective, from a want of sufficient ‘power in the States, 
They cannotoperate beyond the limits oftheir respective ju- 
risdictions. All contracts made out of the State, and-all per- 
sons residing out of the State, are free from their operation. 
They cannot operate on contracts made before the passage of 
the iaw, and in this respect also they are unable to give gene- 
‘yal relief. ened 

Bat, sir, only look into these State systems, and see what 
confusion exists, One State adopts. a system of general insol- 
veney; auother only.a limited ox temporary system; one (as is 
‘thease in Maryland) relieves. from the obligation of future 
contracts; another only from imprisonment. The laws of 
soms States give an undue preference to citizens of their own 
State; while others, with more liberal justice, provide for the 
equal payment of all, at home and abroad, without favor or 
preference. ‘ 

Does not every one see that, in this infimite confusion, great 
injury is necessarily inflicted on the freedom of commerce, open- 

. ing a door for fraudulent preferences, and introducing a distrust 
and want of confidence at war with all the best interest: of so- 
ciety? When is this confusion to end? Will it grow better by 
delay, until these local attachments and prejudices gain still 
more strength? Sir, the only corrective is ìn the exercise of the 
constitutional power vested in Congress; and that corrective 
should be applied now. 1 hope that honorabie members on this 
fluor arein a spirit of compromise; and that, without distinc 

* tion of-party. (for party lines should be unknown on this ques- 
tion,) they wiil come up to the expectations of the country— 
paes the bili—and assert and vindicate the wisdom of our fure- 
‘fathers in giving the control of this subject to the National Te- 
gislature. |. : . 

© "But E am met with objections, which, if not answered; may 
impede the passage of this measure, It is contended that there 
is no power in Congress to incl ude antecedent contracts, or such 
contracts as have been made before the passage of the bill. This 
argument is founded in error, growing out of not distinguishing 
property between Federal aud State legislation on this subject. 
The clause ia the Constitution which forbids the impairing the 
obligation of contracts, is confinedto State legislation. Congress, 
in the case of bankruptcy, has this power without limitation or 
of control, further than that all laws passed on the subject are 
to be “uniform.” k i 

Again: itis contended that the grant of power in the Consti- 
tution to pass uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcy had 


reference to the system then existing.in Great Britain, which . 


only included rmcrehants and traders; and consequentiy nonej 
torners ean now be included, This position also is wholly vn- 
tenable. The grant of power had reference to the subject on 
which it was to aci—that is, the subject of bankruptcy. ‘The 
system existing in Great Britain in many respects was unsuited 
‘orm ot Government; besides, that system itself was un- 
inz continual changes and it wou'd bave been great folly 
ý us down to a system that was undergoing, and has since 
undergone, almost an entire revolution. In the very particviar 
mentioned, it has been changed; and, by recent acts of Parlia- 
ment. irhas been made to embrace nearly all that is embraced 
in this bili I bas been made to include not only a large num- 
ber who are neither mer nor iraders, but, like this bill, in- 
cludes two classes—one vo ary, and the other isvoiuntary: 
The framers of cur Constitution looked to the subject of bank- 
rupicy as one of vast and general interest; and, believing it 
should be undef the contral of Congress, de 


ated the power, 
leaving the mode and manner of its exercise to depend on the 
infinite changes that might come over onr commercial system. 
Why atiemptto limit the exercise of this power by the particu- 
lar system existing in Great Briain at the date of the Constitu- 
tiont < Why not as well refer to the systems of France or Ger- 
many? . Wily attempt to fetter the legislation of Congress, and 
prevent its adaptation to.the many changes and improvements 
in our. social system, which must have been foreseen would 
take plage? Such short-sighted views never entered the heads 
of vag farhera of the Constitution, - They have given the powsr, 


81 


and léfi the time and manner of its exercise to the sound discre- 
tion of Corigress, ; 

_ Again: it is vbjected that this bill does not include corpora» 
tions, especially banks. This argument, it wili be seen, con- 
flicts with the argument coming from ihe same source which I 
have just noticed. If it be true that the power vested in Con 

gress has reference to the system existing in Great Britain at 


the date of the Constitution, as that system did not include cor» 


porations or banks, 1t follows, from this mode of reasoning, that 
they cannot be included now. But 1 waive this inconsistency 
inthe argument, and go to a direct notice of the objection. 
Waiving for the present the constitutional objections to including 
banks, it seemsto me that other difficulties are insuperable. If 
hanks are included, shall they be included within the voluntary 
or the involuntary clause? None, I suppose, are in favor of 
allowing them.to become voluntary bankrupts. They must, 
then, ifincluded at atl; be included under the involuntary clause, 
For what act, then, shall a bank be declared bankrupt? For 
stopping specie payments? . Thisis sometimes allowed by their 
charters, with no other penalty than the payment ofa per cent- 
age on their notes which may be presented during suspension. 
In other cases, indeed in uearly or quite every case, the State 
Legislatures legalize the suspension. Sir, are you prepared’ to 
run in direct conflict with State legislation? 

But again: the system must be “uniform.” If you say a 
bank shall surrender its effects because it fails to meet its en- 
gagements atthe day, will you apply the same rule to indi- 
viduals? If you did, sir, you would Rear of a storm gathering 
over your head. There is another difficulty in the way. A 
number of the banks belong exclusively to the States. There 
is one bank with a number of branches of that des: ription in 
my own State, (Yennessee.) It, like the balance, has stepped 
specie payment. Now I wouls like to know if this bank is in- 
cluded, whether the State is included also? The State owns all 
the capital, and is liabte for its circulation, and J do not see how 
the bank can be wound up without making the State a party to 
the proceeding. ý 

But, sir, Lwill leave this objection, It does seem to me that 
gentlemen are scarcely serious in pressing it, “Lhe queston 
has been tried in the Senate, and voted down by a majority of 
two to one; and I take it for granted that those who are 
urging this objection do it with a view of Cefeating the bill. 
Whether corporations are included or not, they will vote 
against it. 

Another objection raised to the passage of this measure is, 
that it will do injustice to creditors. This.is, perhaps, the most 
popular objection that has been urged, and deserves, therefore, a 
particular examination. I do not believe that creditors, under 
the operation of a bankrupt law, will get less than they will as 
the law mow stands. It contemplates the giving up all the 
debtor has, and then he is only entitled to his discharge in case 
he is found to be honest. It must be borne in mind that honesty 
is the basis ofthe bankrupts discharge. The creditors are au- 
thorized to sift every fact necessary to show concealment or 
dishonest practices on the part of the debtor; and if a stain is 
left, he is not entitled to. his acquittal. Sv that all arguments 
drawn from the supposition that the debtor has acted fraudu- 
lently, are without foundation in fact They only go to prove 
the debtor is not entitled to his discharge. The bill proceeds on 
the ground of only discharging those who are strictly honest. If 
now and then one escapes who is not so, it is only because of the 
imperfection that belongs to all earthly tribunals, Now, sir, 
after debtors have actually given up all and turned themselves 
pennilesson the world, how much is ever collected out of them 
afterwards? J venture the assertion thatthere is, on an average 
taking all the debts of the country together, not more collecte 
than isexpended in trying to make collections; and E may fur- 
ther remark that when collections are made, it is usually more 
through the honor of the debtor than the coercions of the law. 
1think, therefore, that creditors will lose nothing—that they 
have more to hope for from voluntary payments than from any 
thing else. . 2 

Bot, sir, what are the rights of creditors? Tt was once 
thought a pact of their Tights consisted in the power to impri- 
son their debtor. at will; but that is abrogated as a. relic of a 
barbarous age. In what do their rights now consist? All 
agree that they havea rghtto a full and honest surrender of 
the debtor’s property. This the bankrupt law requires. Does 
the right go further than this? Has the creditor the right to 
appropriate the future earnings and persenal services of the 
debtor? If so, it follows that he should be entitled to a remedy 
to enforce this right, and, consequently, should te allowed to 
sell him out. Thisconclusion shows the absurdity of the right 
assumed. Nosuch right does or can exist where freedom is 
rightly appreciated. F 

“But it is said there are cases where the debtor is trusted not 
on the faith of what property be owns, but on his honor. The 
answer is, this Jaw does not disturb the obligation of honor. It 
notonly leayes it untouched, but greatly strengthened. And 
wiil you degraile the obligation of honor. by asking the assist- 
ance of the law? In the rst place, the Jaw cannot assist you, 
because that can orly operate on property, and there is, in the 
case supposed, none of that; and, in the next place, you mor: 
tify, your debtor by showing a want of confidence in him, and 
thereby decrease the probability ofhismakipg a voluntary pay- 
ment. I conclude, therefore, Mr. Chairman, that creditors, by 
the operation of this law, will not be injuied; that they will get 
as much or more than they willas the law now stands; and 
that, in very many instances, afier their debtors are freed fiom 
the bondage that sinks chem down and degrades them, they will 
receive from theirgrati‘ude and honor more than they ever 
could have obtained by the compulsory process ofthe law. An 
honest man will pay more with brs release than he would 
without it; a dishonest one will probably pay nothing in either 
case. The idea of hotding a man by the chams of the law s 
his property is gone, with a view of obtaining money from 
him, isextreme folly. It may gratify the revenge of a vindic. 
tive creditor, but it can do nothing else. Tt may degrade and 
dishearion the unhappy debtor, and prevent his usefulness io 
himself and family, butit can do the crediter no good, 

& Mr. Chairman, I come now to some of the pracucal advan- 
tages which, in my judgment, will flow from this‘ measpre if 
passed into a law; but, before F do this, allow me to take a 
brief glance at the general features ofthis bill, That it is per- - 
fect ldo notbelieve. Ji isnot as I would have it, but it 1s the 
best we cando now. Lam therefore resulved to support the 
billin its present share, and, should it be found defective, ex- 
perience will teach wherein it can be amei-ded. - In.a measure 


first passage is impossible. Time and experience must and 
Will point out what additions or alterations should be made. 


embracingsuch a variety of considerations, periecticn in its- 


held out. 
nestand adishonest debtor. 
ceal property is checked by the consequences that, wil) fow 
from it; while, on the other hand, the open disclosure and full 
surrender of all the property a debtor hasis rewarded by an ho. 
norable discharge. Motives like these, continually presented to 
the mind, cannot faitvo exercise'a happy influence on the mo- 


rals and integrity of society. How does the law now: sandt 
The debtor must.give upall his property, and, after he ‘neg 
done this, he stijl remains in bondage to his creditors, His fu- 
ture earnings, though it be by the sweat of his brow, are 
continvally watched, and he is often induced to conceal the 
fruits of hislabor-to supply the wants of a wife and. helpless 
chidren who cal! on him for bread. This graduajy sinks him 
in his own estimation, his principles give way, and,- in the end, 
he is perhaps guilty of acts his soul once abhorred. This bill 
presents higher motives and leads to more elevated morality. It 
gives tothe relation of debtor and creditor a more elevated 
standard, taking away its servitude and chains, and placing in 


„their stead the nobler ties of integrity and honor. 


rir, the debtor is not alone interested in this- measure, -It 
will be, in many instances, the best security of the creditor. ` It 
will, in my judgment, greatly lessen the amount of. fraud that 


- is pow almost continually committed on the rights of. creditors, 


This bill forbida conveyances made with a design of preferring 
onecreditor to another—placing them all onthe same footing, 
Although it may be true that, i some instances, it might seem 
proper to give the debtor aright of preference among his cre- 
ditors, yet it cannot be denied that this right has been:so much 
abused, and has been a cover fur so much fraud, that the evil 
overbalances the good. Every practical man has observed 
strong cases illustrative of this fact. A man of. business, with, 
perhaps, a large amount of property in his hands, and appear- 
ing to the world to be rich, has around him, his confidential 
friends and. creditors, who know that, infact, he isin failing 
circumatances, but keep it concealed—he all the time assurin 
them that they shall not suffer, that they shall be preferred. 
strangers are all the while giving him credit and trusting him 
largely on the faith of what appears to them tobe wealth. All 
at once it is announced that he is broken, and that- his entire pro- 
perty is conveyed to these his confidential friends. All other . 
creditors are excluded. This isa case that often happens, and, 
under our present system, will often happen hereafter. 

Now, sir, this bill proposes to change this, and notto allow 
this preference. It placesall creditors on the same footing, and 
makes all equal sufferers in the failure.. This is in accord- 
ance with the principlesof equal justice, and willuo much good. 

Again, it will have a fine effect ia restraining excessive: cre~ 
dits making itequal y the interest of all the creditors to watch, 
and, at the earliest possible-time, to expose the irregularities 
and excesses of cebtors. It has had this effect in Great Britain, 
and its salutary influence on the trading community has been 
universally acknowledged. By a comparative estimate of tre 
number of insolyents ang bankrupts in Great Britain and the 
United Siates, in proportion tothe number of traders and mer- 
chants in each, it 1s found that the failures in the United States 
are in a proportion of five to one of the failures in Great. Britain, 
This is a singular and astounding fact, and js attributed, by the 
most praclical men of both countries, to the operation of the 
bankrupt laws in Great Britain. i 

It will have another happy influence, worthy of special no- 
tice. twill save the honest, unsuepecting creditor from. the 
artifices and cunning ofa few, who usuaily getevery thing a. 
failing debtor bas. The farmer, the mechanic, thelarberer, who 
has in good faith parted with his money, his property, or his 
Jabor, in the confidence that he will be punctually paid, is eften 
greatly injured, if not wholly rumed, by the intervention of 
some man of superior cunning, who obtains a deed of trust er 
mortgage on ail the property the debtor owns, He sudden y 
wakes up to the fact that all is gone. This often bappeng, and 
the most cruel injustice. in many cases, is committed on these 
who are the most meritorious class of creditors-—those, w 
have parted with that which was produced by the “sweat ofthe 
brow.” 'Phis bi] will, in some degree, yemedy this-evil; it wil 
at least restrain if, and allow this deserving and meritorious 
Class of creditors to come in for an equal participation in the 

roperty of the debtor. y ; 

will have another effect; it will give confidence, and tyyace 
credit cn a more certain basis. While it reswains excessive 
lit, it necessarily gives confidence to that legitimate credit 
which is essential in the business transactions ol life, It stops 
improper and dishonest preferences, and places the rights ofati 
creditors on the same ground—they ail lose lathe same propor- 
tion ifa loss is sustained, and all come Jn for an equal division 
of the wreck. ‘When this is the case no one suffers injustic 
noone is rudely driven out from his eqnal participation in why, 
< saved; and no one can jually complain of bearing his propor- 
tion of the com:non loss.” This, I eay, gives confidence; il e 
meritorious creditor fects that his rights are secure; thet he cane 
not be wholly excluded by dishonest preferences. in favor of 
athers: an? if he does lose it will only be in equal proportion 
with all others interested, and he therefore does not compisin, 

These, sir, are a few only of the beneficial effects that xpe- 
rience in other countries has shown to spring from this system, 
There can beno reason why simiar cfeas will pot be pro- 
duced here. I know that it takes time to develope the operae 
tion of any system. The people have to Jearn avid become ec- 
customed to it in order properly to appreciate its value. ` I 
know this system will go out] ke a siranger, who must nob ex- 
pect to gain full confidence before he hag formed. big age 
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aintance in thecommunity. I-keow, sir, that a thousand 
prejudices will be raisedagainst it, .Butif the people will sus- 
fain it ondt it has passed itadey of trial, as I believe they will, 
the consequences will be happy and glorious. The silent but 
potent. influence of this system in regulating.society and in im- 
proving. the. moralsof the country, may not at. once be seen; 

-but in the end it will be developed,. and its powerful influence 
willbe universally acknowledged. ` CALS 
. Every important change in. our social condition must meet 
with opposition. -It brëaksin on previously formed opmions 
and long-established habits of thinking, and must therefore be 
for awhile viewed with distrust, and regarded by some asa 
troublesome intruder. Itis this that gives-me the only uneasi- 

-ness J feel about this measure in the eventof its passage. But, 
sir, itis only that anxiety which has been always felt by the 
friends of every great political or moral improvement in the 
condition of society. When the fathers. of the Constitution 
sent that sacred instrument forth, and asked the ratification of 
the people, they felt deep anxlety for its fate. They knew it 
was framed in wisdom, and would, if adopted, lay the founda- 
nions of a happy Government, and an enduring political, civil, 
and religious freedom, Their anxiety was that the people 
whould think with them. Happily, the people, as they always 
do when a question is fully argued before them, judged rightly. 
for the same reasons, but in an-inferior degree, the friends of 
this measure feel solicitude that it may be sustained by popular 
opinion; andthey have unlimited confidence that 1f it i3 sus- 
tained it will exhibit itshappy fruits in the improved condition 
of society in all future time. 

But, sir, itis not only the interests of creditors as well as 
debtors, andthe moral and social relations of society, that will 
pe improved by this measure; its commercial influénce will be 
powerful. Thénamber of bankrupts in the United States is 

stimated by some at five hundred thousand. Suppose the 
number to be only half that; still it is sufficiently great to be 
matter of national concern. These men are drones in the hive 
--not voluntary drones, who prefer idleness to industry, but 
made drones by the operation of your laws. They dare not 
«wn any thing, Their friends and relatives dare not set them 
up in ‘business, in order that they may make a support for those 
dependent on them. Their lives are useless to themsélves and 
others. New, sir, what good is to be attained by keeping them 
in this condition? Does it benefit their creditors? No. Does 
it benefit society? No. Whom does it benefit? Not one hu- 
man being; whileit inflicts a fatal stab and remorseless death 
onall the earthly hopes of these unfortunate men. This bill 


proposes to restore this numerous class to active and useful: 


employment—useful to themselves and families, and useful to 
their country. Sir, is this not desirable? Will it not benefit 
the whole community? Will it not breathe new life into the 
bumnesg and productive labor of the country? Surely there 
canbe but one answer to these questions. These men will 
-epting into action and life; they will feel ennobled, disentan- 
gied, and disenthralled; many of them will profit by their past 
errors, and wil! become useful and highly valuable members of 
community, contributing their full share to our national great- 
ness and wealth. Turn them loose! Knock off their chains! 
Let them go free and feel the reverence for the institutions of 
their country and the gratitude that their deliverence must in- 
spire! Am I told that this may discharge some unworthy man? 
A answer, will you therefore] hold honest ones ia chains? The 
gains of heaven will fall on the evil and the ‘good, on the just 
andthe unjust; and some taros are permitiod” to grow rather 
thau the wheat should be rooted up. Ifa rogue now and then 
escapes, let him go: there is a tribunal whose judgment he can. 
notevade. It is our business to legislate for society, and we 
can only contro] the outward conduct of men; the secret mo: 
tives and wicked concealments of the heart, which often evade 
the wisest human Jaws, must be left to that final justice which, 
willbe pronounced by a higher and holier tribunal. wee 

But, sir, there is one effect that will be produced-by the pas- 
aageof this. bill that has a thrilling inteeat-tf its contempla- 
tion. Itisthe joy that this measure will diffuse into more 
than a million of aching hearts. The bankrupts in the United 
Btates, and those dependant on them, whose hearts will leap 
with joy at theannouncement of their delivetance, will not 
number less thana million, The number is usually estimated 
much larger, Now, sir, if these coukl all be brought together, 
not onl the unhappy bankrupts themselves, but. their wives 
thelr children, and all who, by ties of nature and affection, 
have claims on them for support, and you could see the s0- 
lemn sadness that reigns throughout ,this vast multitude, and 
you could then hear the sound of their deliverance, and wit. 
ness the thrilling effect, what would be your emotions? 
Would your heart not swell with unutterable rapture in view 
afthis happy scene? Would you notsee sorrow turned into 
joy, and witness the overflowing waves of an ocean of hap- 

ENE AS, 

Sir, tbis measure is calculated to [give more relief to more 
human. beings than any you could pass. The deliverance that 
this measure will bring will be consecrated by tears and grati- 
tude, Memory will dwell on it, and in all time to come. it will 
be heldin affectionate remembrance. It will bea new era in 
our history, from which a million of human beings will date 
their deliverance, Is will be anewera in our history: from 
which our commercial policy will date its most important im- 
provement. It will be a new era in our history, {from which 
the advancement of our social condition and the morala ofthe 
country will receive anew impulse. And it will be an era in 
our history to which we may all look-with pride and satis. 
faction, and dwell on itas one dear to the honorand glory of the 
Repubiic. r 

But Imustclose, The fingerof thatclock tells me my time 
asout. Inconclusion, I pray gentlemen to look into this sub 
jeet. It will bear investigation; and the more it is examined 
she more will the judgment be convincedin its favor. Let 
us give thigimportant measure to the country. Letus obey 
the voice of the people that demand it, and take this glorious 
step in the commercial, political social, and moral improve. 
ment ofour happy institutions. 


SPEECH OF MR. BIRDSEYE, 
OF NEW YORK. 


House of Representatives, August 13, 1841—On the bill to 


establish a uniform system of bank 

Parma sitar y. tuptcy throughout the 

Mr. BIRDSEYE said he had desired to address the commit- 
gee some remarks upon this bill, for reasons, to some extent 
apecially concerning himself, but not remote trom the merits 
of the bill, Aga general rule, he preferred to act the part of a 
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listener, andto perform the duty of asilent voter, being satis- 
fied with debate when be found thatthe arguments on whick 
he would mainly repose his vote had been assigned by others, 
or were'so apparent that it mightfbe presumed they had had their 
due weight upon the House. But when he -was calied upon to 


“give a vote upon a question of the importance of this bill, and 


«representation of the 


felt constrained to repose his vote upon grounds which did not 
seem obvious;or to have been brought to the notice of the com- 
mittee; when he found that he differed with many friends here, 


for whom he had the highest respect; and when he might seem | 


to differ with ahighly respectable portion of his. constituents, 
he-desired to obviate any misconstruction which might be put 
on his vote here or elsewhere, should he give asilent vote, as 
wellas to bring to the attention of the committee reasons relat» 
ing-tc the meriis of the, question which seemed to have been 
overlooked by others. If he was in error he craved the hum. 
blest privilege of debate—that of stating his objections, and 
then of being convinced of such error by. the. reasoning of 
others. š 

Su, (said Mr. B-)in the deliberations preliminary to the adop- 
tion of 2 meastire of suchimportance, where the supposed po- 
pular will is so much relied on as an argument to influence the 
result, I suppose it to be the duty of the representative to reflect 
truly the opinions of his constituents. I feel bound then to say, 
sir, that, although when at home Lmingle constantly with my 
constituents, [can now recall to mind but two conversations with 
any portion of my constituents when the passage ofa bankrupt 
law was the subject of remark. In one of those conversations 
1 was strongly urged to favor the measure. In the other con- 
versation, which was with intelligent merchants, the project was 
deprecated as hazardous and dangerous. ThisIam bound to 
say, was precisely the amount of popular anxiety for the mea- 
sure-among my constituents which had been brought to my per- 
sonal notice before I left home totake my seat here. Since I 
have been here I havereceived several petitions in favor of the 
measure from various portions of my constituents; also one from 
Utica, and one from Alton; in Ihnois. Thesehave all been 
presetited to the House, with the exception of two, which I 
have had no opportunity to present since I received them; 
but they will be presented so soon as, by the rules of the House, 
they shall be in order, I haye also received and presented to 
the Mouse the proceedings of a respectable public meeting in 
oneof the. villages of my county, adopting resolutioas in favor 
of the measure. Thus much T felt bound to say, as well thar 
those constituents as those other friends ata distance who had 
made me the organ of communicating their wishes to the House 
might understand that their views had been so presented as to 
have their due weight in the disposition ofthis question. Alto- 
gether, sir, I have probably presented in these forms the views 
of some foar or five hundred of the people of my county—~a 
county containing about 60,000 people, and casting at election 
about 12,000 votes. 

But this might seem, however, an imperfect if not an unfair 
opular opinions of my constituents. I 
feel bound, then, to go further, and to express to this committee 
what I believe would be the opinions of that portion of my 
constituents who have not spoken on the question. It is 
obvious that they are either not greatly agitated with the sub- 
ject. or that they have such reliance on our ability to dispose of 
it discreetly, that a very great proportion of them have net 
thought proper to importune us on the subject. I presume it 
has been with the great body of my constituents as it has been 
with me—that, feeling a strong desire that the unfortunate 
might be relieved, I had hoped that some measure of the kind 
might be so perfected as to effect the object in view, and upon 
which we could agree. But when I conie to examine the pro- 
ject submitted. to me, to study its details, and to think out its 
actual operation npon the business of the country, I find that 
the system for a general bankrupt law now submitted to us is 
liable to objections which had not before occurred to me 
Knowing, as I believe I do, the general intelligence and kind- 
heartedness of my constituents, I presume that, on the general 
question, as it had occurred to me—and as I believe has only 
been considered by the country—a great majority of my con- 
stituents, if the question were. propounded to them in the gene- 
ral form of the petitions tefore us, would probably express 
themselves, in the language of those petitions, in favor of “a 
gencral bankrupt law for the discharge of unfortunate debtors 
who shall surrender all their property, and insuring a just 
distribution of the same among their creditors.” If, then, it be 
deemed material to ascertain the popular opinions of the coun: 
try on this measure, and that of my constituents be deemed 
miterial, you may consider theirs as before you, for our mu- 
tual consideration in forming our judgment on this measure. I 
trust, then, tha: no friend of this project, however ardently he 
may have espoused it, will impute to me any design to misre- 
present the will of my constituency. 

But of the popular opinions conveyed tp this House on this 
subject it may be remarked that there seemed to be a remaka- 
ble identity of thought among the petitioners; for, whether the 
Petitions came to us from Utica, from Onondaga, or from Hli- 
nois, the thoughts of the petitioners seemed to be castin the 
same. mould, for I observe that they are expressed in the same 
words. This circumstance was, however, explained by ob. 
serving that the petitions were lithographed copies from the 
same block. Some will undoubtedly persuade themselves that 
a flood of such petitions are to be regarded asthe spontaneous 
voice of an intensely anxious people, while others will regard 
them as but the answers of the echo toa prompting emanating 
from one point. This was undoubtedly an innocent way of 
prompting, if notof manufacturing, public opinion; but it was 
a circumstance that might be regarded in estimating the 
strength of public opinion in favor of the measure, and which 
its friends claimed to be so earnest and importunate of the 
pnbdlic opinion conveyed to us one thing further may ‘be safel 
said: that, if not artificial and concerted, it was at least, in form, 
very safe and judicious. Like the opinion in favor of a judi: 
cious iariff, tseemed to be put in such an indefinite form as to 
be very generally acceptable. To such general opinions it 
would seem captious to object; but it is this general opinion 
only uyon which my constituents or the country have expressed 
themselves; and I fear, if not the only opinion considered in 
committee, it will here be allowed to supersede all others. Other 
gentlemen who have addressed you have made strong appeals 
to your sympathies, and described in glowing colors the scenes 
of misery which this law was to relieve. They have even as- 
sumed to speak as with an ascertained statistical accuracy of 
the numbers of insolvents, of. the average numbers of their 
families and dependants, and of the average amount of in- 
come which their productive employment would annually add 
to the wealth of society; and, assuming that their present em- 


ployments produce almust nothing, a contrast, asan aggregate 
result, is-very, satisiactorily arrived at, that would scem to 
stagger credulity itself. Butthe picture drawn, the reasoning 
attempted, the premises assumed, and the conclusion arrived 
at, are obviously but the productions of an ardent imagination, 
and entirely too extravagant to be relied on asa safe guide in 
the grave business of legislation. 

Ishall content myself with taking a more humble view of 
this measure; shall examine its details, and ascertain, if I can, 
how fat itsprovisions are Calculated to work well. 

Itis to be observed that ali jurisdiction which you can con- 
fer upon ihe subject of bankruptcies, must, of necessity, ve 
vested in the courtsof the General Government. By the con- 
structions which have been put on the Constitution, we cannot 
vest any jurisdiction in the courts of a State; in accordance 


- with this constitutional principle, you propose to vest the juris- 
- diction only in the courts of the United states, aud I suppose 


you cannot do otherwise. To the great massof the community, 
the district or circuit court of the United States is a distant, a 
foreign tribunal, and accessible, with convenience, only to the 
inhabitants of the immediate vicinity where the terms ofthe 
court are held or the United States judge resides, For this rea- 
son, then, those living remote from the courts would not, as 
petitioners, be apt to seck the relief you propose to afford them, 
while the inconvenience to those whose rights might be ad- 
versely affected, and whose interest might lead them to contest 
the proceedings, would be oppressive and intolerable. 

Again: The kind of jurisdiction you propose to confer on 
these courts, as the mode of proceeding which isto be adopted 
to carry the actinto effect, isto be according to summary pro- 
ceedings inequity. ‘This mode of administering justice, from 
the multiplicity of regulatio. end the extent to which the pro- 
ceedings may be spun outand the expense multiplied, is ex- 
tremely vexatious and oppressive, and of course obnoxious to 
the citizen. Tne weight of this objection may be estimated 
from a fact which I will relate. sNot long since, a project was 
started in my own State for amending the Constitution as to 
the judiciary: it appeared, on- taking the vote that a majority of 
the Senate were for abolishing entirely the court of chancery. 
Now, the Senate of that State are a staid, sober, and considerate 
to ly of men, and should be presumed to reflect fairly the well 
considered judgment ofthe people. - As members of the court 
for the correction of errors, they are associated with the judges 
of the Supreme Court and Chancellor in revising the decisions 
ofthose tribunals. And yeta majority of that grave body pre- 
ferred to abolish all equity jurisdiction, to having justice ad- 
ministered under forms so dilatory, expensive, and vexatious 
Insolvents are discharged in my own State upon their own pe 
tions, -with the concurrence of two-thirds, in amount of their 
creditors. The applications are prescwted to a judge of a court 
of law at his chambers, andthe whole proceedings so regulated 
by statute as to make them simple as well as certain. But how 
much of these proceedings in bankruptcy are prescribed by 
yourstatutes? how much are to be provided for by the varying 
codes of regulations to be promulgated by the different courts, 
and how ‘much to depend on the customary practice in 
equity? $ : i 

Me Reeds but slight forecast to see that your system of bank- 
ruptcy may be any thing but uniform. In one district the 
judge may well construe your statute so as io authorize him, on 
the application of a creditor, to render a judgment of bankruptcy 
upon the publication of twenty days’ notice, and without the 
personal service of any process on the bankrupt. This judg. 
ment is, by.mere operation of law, to divest the debtor of all 
his property, and yet is, at the expiration of ten days, to be- 
come final and conclusive. In case.the party resides at a great 
distance, (extremely definite language this for a statute.) he is 
to have, not a longer time to appeal, or take objection to the 
proceedings, but is to be allowed to have a change of venue and 
a trial in his own neighborhood. Thus a snapjudgment, of the 
most oppressive character, may, in the language of this act, be- 
come final and conclusive at the end of thirty days, without any 
personal service of process; or any personal notice of the pro- 
ceedings. Put in another district the judge, by his special 
rules, to be published as the special laws to carry out the act, 
(and which you seem thereby to concede that you have not the 
time to make,) or in accordance withthe practice. in equity, 
may not proceed to render judgment until the defendant is made 
a party by due process of law, is allowed to put in his answer 
as to a bill in equity, go into proofs, hearings, and rehearings, 
and the trial on feigned issue of contested facts, and the pro- 
ceedings be spun out and delayed, by modes well understood, 
of extending a suitin equity, If this discrepancy may result 
from the different modes in whichthe act may be carried into 
effect, in consequence of this legislation you devolve on the 
judges, then the system is not uniform, and the proceedings in 
either of the cases stated seem to be liable to great oppression 
and abuse. : 


It would seem that it needs bata slight examination of the 
provisions of the bill to see the inconsistency of its provisions. 
By one section you provide that the debtor may plead his dis- 
charge in bar of any suit which may be brought against him 
for any demand from which he may be discharged. But, by 
another provision, the creditor who shall claim adividend, and 
prove his debt for that purpose, is precluded from maintaining 
a suit therefor; his demand is extinguished as by a statute bar 
to result from his own act in proving his debt. The discharge, 
when plead in bar by the debtor, you provide in another place 
may be avoided or impeached for fraud. It would seem that 
whoever drew the bill intended that only that class of creditors 
who forbore to prove their debts should be allowed to contest 
the discharge on the -ground of fraud. The English bankrupt 
law provides that the demands of creditors discharged under 
the bankrupicy shall be revived, by proof of those acts which 
avoid the discharge. Why legislate in such aspirit of careless- 
ness about the rights of creditors, and for the benefit, too, of the 
fraudulent bankrupt 2 

Again: By one provision of this bill you profess to secure 
certain existing liens; bat by another provision the creditor 
having security by lien, and coming in to prove his debt, is to 
relinquish his lien. Now, take the common case of a creditor 
holding a lien by morigage or judgment, which lien may be, ia 
fact, but a security for one-quarter or one-half, or other small 
proportion of his cabt—a frequent case, resulting from prior 
liens; an obvious course of justice would seem to require. in 
that case, that the creditor should be allowed to come in 
creditor at large for the excess of his debt above the value of 
security. Without such amendment, the provision to secure 
the liens of married women, minors and others, may be > uga- 
tory. ; 

Again: You profess, by this law, to provide an equitable snd 
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just remedy for creditors, to secure to them thejust distribution 

~of the property of the debtor on kis committing an act of bank- 
Tupicy.. But your acts of bankruptcy are so limited; the classes 
ofactions which are declared actsof bankruptcy are so restricted 
toa few cases of dpen fraud, that, with the act before him, the 
dealer may goon, dispose of all his property in preferring his fa- 
vored.creditors, or epend his substance in riotous living, and the 
creditors hayeno remedy under this law. Any man can see, with 
half an eye, that it is not a law made for the benefit of creditors, 
ox to ald them in any respect. But, on the other hand, how is it 
with the debtor? It is at.his option when to apply; he may le- 
gally prefer his creditors, such as are dona fide creditors, whose 
rights acquired under such preference are valid, unless the cre- 
ditor knows that it is the intention of the debtor to take the bene- 
fit of thisact. To expect, then, thata debtor applying willever 
have any fund to divide among the creditors, would seem an 
absurdity. .He is only to.go on in the usual course of his busi- 
ness, dispose of-his. property to favorite creditors, if he has any 
intention to take the benefit of this act, keep it to himself, and 
the short limitation of two months makes all things safe. 

But the incongruity between this bill, and the reasons assigned 
for it, will be more manifest when you consider the unrestricted 
permission given to every debtor, under all circumstances, to 
apply for and obtain the discharge under this act. By the peti- 
tions for the measure, by the report of the chairman upon the 
judiciary, and by a!l thespeeches that have been made in sup- 
port of the measure, we are importuned to pass this 
pill for the relief of unfortunate debtors. But when the 
law comes to be written, the word unfortunate (and all 
phraseology and circumlocution by which the law might 
pe restricted in “its operation to-the unfortunate) is care» 
fully omitted. The terms used are designedly so com- 
prehensive as to embrace every man who is in debt, however 
small the amount, and whenever payable. It may be that 
what he owes may be debitum in presenti solvendum in fu- 
turo, howsoever his debts may have been contracted, (with 
one single limitation in. this last respect oaly,) he is entitled to 
appty for a discharge fron: all his debts upon the simple de- 
claration of his inability to pay. If he owes debts for trust 
funds misapplied, then, in order to apply, he must also owe 
some other debts than those for trust funds. - He is to be pre- 
cluded, to be sure, from the discharge if he shall .commitany. 
fraud in the proceedings to obtain the benefit of theact; but 
if the debtsfrom which he seeks to be discharged have been 
contracted through the grossest frauds on his part, or his ina- 
bility to pay the result of profligacy, there is nothing in the law 
to preclude him from the full benefit of the discharge under 
this act; and then the shaw of reciprocity held out tothe cre- 
ditors—h¥w specious! how flimsy! If a majority in num- 
bers and amount of his creditors ‘shall at the hearing file their 
written dissent tohis discharge, then the bankrupt may appeal 
from the decision of the judge to that of a jury, orto the circuit 
court, and have a further trial; and if he succeeds then he is 
to be discharged absolutely, notwithstanding such dissent. It 
seems, then, the only object attained by such complex dissent 
is the privilege of obtaining atrial. The creditors can only 
found proceedings under this act on the acts of bankruptcy 
defined..in.thé ‘act, which shall- be committed after the act 
shall take effect, « This is well; it accords with the first prir- 
ciples of justice that all lawsshould be prospective. But you 
depart from that rule when the debtor's rights are concerned, 
The law isintended to operate in his: favor retroactively—to 
discharge him from all debts contracted before the Jaw shall 
go into operation, or even before its passage. Ifthe bill were 

` gò framed as to affect only future contracts, there might seem 
something like a just show of reciprocity and the security of 

-dndividual rights. But no’ one presumes to submit such a pro- 
position, because no one believes that it could enlist any 
strength in its support. s t 

Weare then to be drawn into the support ofthis measure by 
the force of sympathy forthe existing class of unfortunate 
debtors, Todo thisthe priaciples involved in all retroactive 
legislation is ingeniously kept out of sight, by engrossing our 
time and thoughts by an exaggerated statement of the facts. 
That we may correctly appreciate the principle involved in re- 
troactive legislation, essentially affecting private rights, let us, 
jnstead.of looking at this dark and portentous but imaginary 
cloud of 500,000 bankrupts, take asingle case, and suppose the 
patties to be brought before us. Aand B, the debtor and cre- 
ditor, appear before us. ` After hearing them fully, we ascer- 
tain that A is indebted to B in $1,000; that he has been actually 
unfortunate, and is unable to pay it, and desires to be discharged 
on surrendering a little remnantof. property that will amount 
to. nothing fowardsdischarging this debt.. We satisfy ourselves 
of our legal right to interfere, and we discharge A absolutely 
from thedebt. But. Ais but half obliged; he is poor, hasa 
large family, and actually needs $1,000. B, by his thrift and 
industry, has acquired the money--and why shouid we stop 
halfway in doing good? Why hot order B to hand over the 
money to A? Should we hesitate and wail for. reasons to jus- 
tifythe act? The chairman upon the judiciary would relieve 
us, for he would probably be as able to demonstrate our jegal 
right tocompel B te pay over the money as he has been to 


demonstrate to this committee that this Jaw will not discharge ` 


the contract. Weil, sir, we are persuaded by the logic of my 
colleague, andour_own compassionate feelings, and order B 
to pay to A the $1,000 which | he needs. The exercise of our 
power has purchased A’s gratitude, but has not made him respect 
our justice. But how are the feelings of B affected by these 
high-hendedactsof power? Whether we take fron: him the 
debt which is dueto him, or the money which his industry has 
accumulated, the despotic character ofour power will not be 
more self-evident to him chan its iniquity; our moral right to do 
either will: seem to him the same. Legal right should bear 
someaiiinity to moral right. Iniquity would be iniquity still, 
although perpetrated by the omnipotence of legislative power. 
And what would be-inquity in a single case would not be sanc- 
tified by being made universal. So much for the principle in- 
yolved in this retgpactive legislation. i NES 

But then the hå colored picture of the imagination, the 
exaggerated as: tions of facta on which weare to be im- 
pelled to pass WS measure! My colleague Mas gravely as- 
sumed that there are 500,090. bankrupts in the United States 
waiting in a state of hopeless misery to be discharged under 
this law; but, that he may not taxour creitu tity too severely, he 
immediately reduces tho number, to 250,009; and yet, in the 
same speech, he has told us that the petitioners to this House in 
favoro! the measure have amounted to some 23,009, and to the 
Senate about as many, making in all from 45,000 to 59,003. if 
so, and all the petitioners areto be deemed bankrupts, then enly 


‘one out of ten have petitioned on the first assumption, and one 


out of five upon the last. But, from what Ihave seen of the 
petitions, I should deem it a very {extravagant estimate to. sup- 
pose that, of the actual petitioners, one out of ten, or even one 
of a hundred, would be applicants for the benefit of this law. 

_ But, sir, the most oppressive and offensive principles involved 
in this bill are those which come in collision with the laws of 
the States. rae 

The power conferred upon the Congress to pass-uniform 
laws: upon. the subject of bankruptcy seems to have been set 
tled, upoan. high authority, to be, to a qualified extent only, an ex- 
clusive grant of powers on the subject of bankruptcies to the 
General Government. That, while the General Government 
forbears to exercise-this power, authority remains. with the 
States respectively to establish such system as they may preter, 
except when restraiued by another provision of the Constitu- 
tion. But, when the Congress exercises.its power to establish a 
uniform system, that then the varying systems of the several 
States arc thereby superseded or suspended. On a moments 
reflection, this deduction seemsinevitabie. For how can we be 
said to have a uniform. system established by Congress, 1f we 
are to retain at the same time the diversified systems. of the se- 
veral States? Accordingly, we find that the 6th section of the 
former bankrupt Jaw passed by Congress expressly recognised 
this repealing effect upon State laws, andit has been repeatedly 
recognised by the judiciary and the best writers upon the Con- 
stitution, 

‘The terms “bankrupt? and “bankrupt laws” are terms ofin- 
definite import; heretofore considered by able jurists as em- 
bracing only failing traders, and to laws enabling the creditors 
of such to arrest the waste of their estates for the benefit of 
their creditors. But you, by this bill, propose to go further: 
you comprehend, ia the term bankrupt, ali men who are una- 
ble to pay their debts. If this comprehensive character of the 
law be constitutional, then it follows that all the laws of the 
States for giving relief to insolvent debtors are repeated by 
this Jaw. It would also seem to follow as inevitable that the 
laws of the several States: giving remedies to creditors against 
absconding and fraudulent debtors are superseded by the pro- 
visions of this bill, and that the creditors in such cases would 
lose. the remedies afforded under their State laws, and would 
be confined to the remedy you provide them by this bill. This 
repealing result,, being a deduction by judicial construction 
from the Constitution, as it could not be obviated by any saving 
clause in the bill, is net spread upon the face of the bill; you do 
not specify what chapters or sections ofthe different State laws 
you repeal; you do not have them before you; you do not know 
what laws you do repeal. Each man may know the laws of 
his own State in that respect: you repeal, then, at random and 
by guess, a whole body of State statute laws in the different 
States of this Union; and you do it in such form that the citizen, 
on whose rights and business your repeating statute is to ope- 
rate, cannot guess how much of the lawsofhis own State are 
repealed; for itwill be in many cases a nice critical question of 
professional skill to determine how much of the State law is 
within the purview of the national system, andso superseded 
by it, The vexationsand-oppressions which such a collision 
and uncertainty of law will bring into the affairs of society 
can scarcely beimagined. A citizen of my own State may be 
so situated that it would be very desirable that he should be 
discharged, and our act granting him an absolute discharge 
on the petition of two-thirds in amount of his creditors might 
apply exactly to his ease; but he is at such a distance that he is 
deterred by the expense from applying for the relie! you pro- 
pose to afford him; or, perhaps, secing thathe must fail, he has 
done what you declare afraud upon the act: he has secured 
his endorsers like an honorable man, and could not be 
discharged if he would, He is precluded. from the relief 
you hold out, and at the same time deprived of the more 
simple and efficient remedy provided by the laws of his own 
State. k 

but again, the embarrassments to be brought into the. busi- 
ness of the country in another form, by the impediments inter-, 
posed against the coliection of debts, has not been alluded to, 
and can scarcely be estimated. Whenever the creditor pre- 
stimes to institute a suit ina State court against his debtor, it 
wiil be optional under this law for the debtor to make outa pe- 
tition to. the district judge to be declared a bankrupt, with an 
inventory of his property, and his creditors, file that in the 
court of the United States for the distric:, and publish a notice 
for twenty days, at che end of which time he is declared a bank- 
rnpt, divested of all his property except three hundred dollars 
and his wearing apparel, and the creditor is defeated of the 
fruitof hissvix, and must pay hisown costs. The court for the 
bankruptey is tobe not only a sanctuary for the debtor against 
legal proceedings in the ordi ary couris of the States, but the 
apprehension that the debtor will flee ty this sanctuary must, to 
a great extent, suspend the collection of de} 

Tn another respect, this law may, to an immense extent, affect 
the legal rights to individual property. It provides a short 
statute of limitation of two years oniy, as to all snits against 
the assignee, and as wall pr ty which may have passed un- 
der the bankruptcy. ‘To 1 HON, SUPPOSE a 
person in poss ion of real of title which he 
knows to'be defective; he to be declared 
a bankrupt; the decree i: spro erty passes to the 
ignee. Afier the proceedin vankrupicy, and which, i 
may be presumed, wili be hals ut apy notice to the owners 


of the true title to this property, and the ese of two years | 


aims to the pre- 
no saving of 
insane or 
imprisoned. Now, in my own State the statute oF ihnitationin 
sucha case would be twenty years, with asaving.of the rights 
of infants, married women, and of per: ve or impri- 
soned. . I can very veailily conceive of cases where men would 
jump at the chance to pass threugh the process of bankruptcy, 
in order to getthisstatuie title io Tand under a law of Congress. 
What neces js there for any such provision? Why not leave 
the righis and remedies of parties to be regulated by the ordi- 
ry Jawsof the States? i 
aN Lobserve, by the sixth section of the act, that the ju- 
risdiction of all cases arising out of the proceeciy in bi r 
raptey, or consequent upon it, are vested in the United States 
My colieague [Mr. Barwanp] has claimed that t 
ction is concurrent with that of the conrts of the Stat 
position which J very much doubt. But assume it may b 
Why leave thatin doubt? | Why not expressly make 
rent, and with the provision that the ance when suing in the 
United States court shall not recover cosis unless he recover 
over five hundred dollars, and thereby compel him to collect 
the debts of the bankrupt inthe ordinary courts of the ¥tate? 


from the decree in bankinptey, all adverse 
perty are forever cut off and forecle Phere 


the yights of infants, married women, or of persar 
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To illustrate the operation of thesé.provisions on the business 
ofa community, let me-statea case which, if.this lawis to be 
passed, may be of too frequent occurrence. Suppose a country 
merchant, with extended debts and credits, should do some act 
deelayed by this bill to be an act of bankruptcy, hig ‘creditors 
proceed against him under this act, and at. the. eid of ‘twenty. 
days heis regularly declared a bankrupt.. AN his:propet 
at once vested in the assignee, who-will be sume.young lawyer 
appointed by the United States judge. The assignee is entived 
to sue every debt:due the bankrupt in the United States court, 
and to recover the increased costs of that tribunal, however 
small the recovery. Debts which might be: collected insmy 
own State before a justice of the peace, or other inferior éauyt, 
ata very trifling expense, wil] be sued in the United States, 
courts. A hundred suits would. be a moderate estimate for such. 


in the aggregate at least as much as the debts, In the oiber fifty 
cases, the deiendants may be supposed able to establish set-off, 
payment, or other defence, and defeat the recovery. ‘But they 
are subjected, in costs and expenses, and in attendance.on a 
distant court, to a ruinous amount. The assignee would pro- 
bably be protected by the district jndge from liability to pay de- 
fendant’s costs, as he sues in anothers right. But ihe costs on 
his partof all unfortunate ligation will come out of the fund. 
Ifere, then, ig a whole community harassed with vexatious.and 
disastrous lawsuits, scourged with oppressive expenses, and 
vife with imprecations on a law which has brought so much 
trouble into their affairs. And asto ‘the bankrupt himsell, in- 
stead of being the happy man described by my-colleague, re- 
leased from the bondage of debt to begin a_new life with new 
hope, be finds that the discharge promised by your law is but 
an illusion. In some respect he may be found.to ‘have given 
some preference, or done some other act which, by this law, is 
to preclude him from a discharge. He finds his business bro- 
ken up, his character destroyed, his. property stripped from 
him; he can neither be discharged under your law, nor under 
the Jaws of his State. And as to the creditors, they are pro- 
mised, at the end of two ycars, if practicable,a settlement of 
the concern, and may account themselves fortunate if they can 
obtain such settlement. But when obtained, it. will most pro. 
bably be found that the expenses of litigauons, agencies, fees, 
and commissions, will have exhausted the fund, so. that they, 
too, will have got their labor for their pains, This result, in 
one or more of its aspects, will, I suspect, be found the, con- 
summation, in a majority of the cases, that will occur under 
the compulsory part of this law. : PAY 

Thus far | have endeavored to present a practical view. of 
the operations-of this law. Time will not permit furtberto de- 
velope the defects of the bill. Ihave shown enough, it would 
seem, to make it apparent that itneeds much amendment, | Rut 
the chairman of the judiciary most imploringly urges us to vote 
this billas a pureact of faith in the illustrious men who have 
heretofore hada hand in preparing this bill, Once and again, 
it seems to have passed some of the preliminary stages of legis- 
lation, and only failed ofsuccess for the want of final action; and 
we are to be relieved from the labor and responsibility of pere 
f-cting the bill by.a biind reliance that it will answer because. 
distinguished jurists have heretofore helped to. ¢arry this bill, or 
one something ‘like it, through some of those preliminary 
stages of legislation. How often have we known importait 
measures to fail, by the acquiesence of early friends, wher they 
had been so amended.as no longer to coincide with their judg-. 
ments. But weare implored by my colleague to pass this ill 
now, without amendment, in reliance upon the wisdom of those 
who have heretofore bestowed some attention upon it, and did 
not pass it! Weare assured that it is altogether impossible. to 
pass the bill now if we attempt to amend it; that we had: better 
pass it imperfect, as it is admitted to be, so as to.ge: the measure 
float. Weare invited to a launch, and intreated not to weit 
ta get the ship well rigged before she starts on her voyage upon 
her destined element, But the metaphor savors more of poet yy 
than it evinces either of nautical skill or statesmanship, ‘Tre 
ship, F suppose, willbe called the Experiment,.as it is to'be 
. another experiment upon the business of thepeople. «And will 
not a Whig Congress be warned: by the fate of those who. have 
gone before them, that experiments ‘by Government upon tie 
business of the people, aud bringing yexations and disappoint. 
ments of the scriouscharacter J have described into their affalre, 
are arguments which tell with effect upon the popular mind? 

The brief review which I have taken of the details and de- 
fects of this bill, will, I think, have also disclosed sorme of the 
reasons why, since we have lived under the Constitution, we have 
had in operation, for so short a period only, anational bankrupt 
system, The former bankrupt system was enacted in 1800, for 
five years, and uniil the end of the then next session of Con- 
g ; and yetit became so vexations and unpopular that it 
was repealed before even that short period expired. 

The subject has been revived at various times since, and 
occupied some attention of the public councils, but kas been 
found, as now, to involve much difficulty. Itis found to re- 
i tem of regulations and arbitrary enactments, affect- 
vate yighis and personal relations of- individuals— 
i peculiarly appropriate for the municipal 

The provision contained iñ this pill 


cern, the policy of adopting it becomes very. questionable, 

At the commencement of the carcer:of this Government un- 
dei the Constitution, the most fearful forehodings of the pa- 
trio! were indulged asto the success of the experiment under 
our complex system, The harmonious action of two. Governa 
aig, at the same time, over the saine people, was by many 
‘hoped for than expected, y i 

Tdo wish that the members of this committee, and those to 
whom the high powers of this Government may in all time. be 
committed, would suitably appreciate the profound wisdom of 
those great aud good men who, in the early days of the Consti- 
ition, se shape: and moulled the laws, und called into action. 


ference in.the domestic concerns of the. people; and I appres 
hend that when the powers conferred. upon this Government 
ere ofa character.to lead to such. interference, aod come in 
collision with the laws of the States, the part of true wisden 


acase, In fifty of them the persons sued are subjected to costs” 


the powers of this Gevernment,. as entirely to avoid inter. . 
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will be found in abstaining from their exercise, unless upon 
the most pressing necessity. - e5 f : 

Tne power vested in this Government to pass uniform bank- 
rupt laws, construed as it has been to leave'such power in the 
States Antil the national powers be éxercised, was probably in- 
tended as a power of supervision and control, in order to pre- 
‘vent gross abuse où the part of the States.” There is no fre- 
tence that sach abuse has been attempted. The States were 
prohibited from passing laws:to impair te: obligation of con- 


tracts; but, under the bankrupt power, they might elude such ` 


restriction but for this power in the: General Government of 
gupérvision and control, i Be 
About the year 1827 the Supreme Court of the United States 
decided that a State indéolvent or bankruptlaw, discharging from 
the contract, would be constitutional as to all contracts made in 
the States between the citizens thereof after the passage of such 
Jew. Since that time, ‘at feast, ithas been understood to he fairly 
withia the constitutional. powers of the States to provide pro: 
spectively for the absolute discharge of debtors on terms as 
easy as provided by this bill,’ The fact is, I believe, that with 
this ascercained right in the States to give the option to every 
debtor to be discharged from hisdebts whenever his convenience 
or caprice shall dictate, on simply assigning his property as you 
provide in this bill, no State has gone to such an extravagant 
length towards abolishing probity and good faith; and that no 
State has done so, should be some evidence thatthe sober sense 
of the country does not require such legislation. The fact is, 
that probity and good faith are things so convenient, so useful 
in the transaction of private affairs, that the temptation to disre- 
gard them heldouteven by legistative authority cannot remain 
Yong in vogue. I have been somewhat ofan observerin my time 
of the ébbs and flows of public feeling in favor.of this propensity 
for relief and stop laws, and legislating men outof debt. In the 
year 111 the Legislature of New York were overwhelmed with 
petitions and other demonstrations of popular opinion in favor 
of such a relief Jaw. The embarrassments of business men 
consequent on the embargo, non-intercourse, and other com- 
mercial troubles from 1808, had occasioned, as was supposed, 
a peculiar necessity for a relief law of a very liberal character, 
Well, under that impulse they passed the act of 34d April, 
181, commonly called the jubilee act, very much in principle 
lixe the voluntary part of this bill, It was.pagsed at the close 
of the session, and its repeal was almost the first public act 
of the very next session. That act was passed, as this will 
be, not from any belief that the establishment of the principle 
af such easy discharge from pecuniary obligation, to operate 
on future. transactions only, was essential to the welfare of 
the people, but solely for its retroactive effects—solely from 
sympatby for those embarrassed by their existing indebtedness, 
In that case the alleged suffering was undoubtedly greatly ex- 
aggerated. And in this case, the fact that the State insolvent 
lawa will apply and afford relief tothe extent that an enlight- 
ened public sentiment in the different States has sustained their 
Legislaturesin going, will show to whata very limited amount 
the number of cases will be reduced where a necessity can be 
claimed for this law from any deficiency of power to provide 
for them by the State systems. The cases where contracts 
were made bofore the passage of the State insolvent or bank- 
rupt laws, and where the debts have not been contracted in and 
due to the ‘citizens of the same State, under whose laws the 
discharge may be obtained,fare the only cases where the State in- 
solvent Jaws may not be or may be made entirely sufficient to 
such discharge of unfortunate or dishonest debtors as may best 
suit the policy and public sentiment in the different States. To 
provide for this very restricted number of cases—existing rarely 
ut at large commercial points, and there only in a limited 
peonornon of those involved in debt—I confess myself unwil- 
ing to impose upon the great mass of the nation a system com- 


ing in collision with the Jaws of the States in the most odious. 


and oppressive forms, and bringing great vexations jnte“the 
private affairs, and subverting by wholesale the rigntă, of indi- 
- viduals, I cannot believe that sucha ayptenr Will be long suse 
tained by the public opinion of _the’tountry. Among other 
amendments which I have. prepared, and “hope to see adopted 
if this bill ig to pass, is’One limiting ite duratton to two years, 
and the end of the then next session of Congress. Public opi- 
nion will then have tested it, and, if found to work well, it may 
be easily re-enacted; bucif itis found odious and oppressive, 1 
do not wish to see it in the ‘power of a bare majority of either 
branch of the Legislature or the Executive to prevent its 
repeal. I wish to avoid any necessity for getting up indigna- 
tion meetings for its repeal. i 


SPEECH OF MR. SERGEANT, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In the House of Representatives, July 27, 1841—On the bill 
in relation to duties and drawbacks. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, and having under consideration the bill in relation to 
duties and drawbacks— 

Mr. SERGEANT said that it must have been obvious to 
every body, for some time past, that the sole question under dis- 
cussion was the compromise act. That act they were to take 
as the beginning of the present question, if indeed it were not 
the beginning andthe end. [ut Mr. S. should have occasion to 
go further back than that beginning. He would premise, how- 
ever, thatto him it appeared disgraceful for a nation, in time of 

eace, to havo ita finances disordered, and to be obliged to run 
in debt. It must be obvious to all that thera had been great 
mismanagement to bring the nation into that condition, espe- 
cially when the famine of national resources immediately fol- 
jowed a period of great abundance, such as had been enjoyed 
by this Government in 1335 and 1836. The nation at that time 
wanted some one to interpret its dream; and could such a coun- 
sellor have arisen, no doubt the substance of his interpretation 
would have been, that glut and scarcity usually followed each 
other in quick succession, Now, in atending to all that had 
been said here, whether at the last session or at the present, it 
sasevident that this nation, in atime of profound peace, had 
had its finances greatly deranged, and had been running pretty 
deeply into debt, i 

The gentleman from South Carolina, (My. ormes, ] in count- 
ing up the means of the Government, had reckoned its debt. of 
twelve millions as one item of its means; but an individual, 
when running in debt, if he were a prudent man, would first 
Jook how his debt was to be paid, and certainly would not count 
upon his debt as his means of living. If he did, the end would 
easily be foreseen. What would be thought of an individual 
whe should make such a calculation? But, for a nation to do 


so, in the management of its concerns, in time of peace, and 
with ample resources, was, he would not say still worse, for he 
would not undertake to graduate such things, but still more un- 
promising. When the Treasury was in’ want, and the public 
fnańces in a state of disorder—when a nation, like some hard- 
run individual, spent the forenoon in agony, devising means to 
provide for the urgent demand of the moment, and the after- 


noon inanxiety how to provide fer the next morning, it must be, 


obvious to every observer thatitsaffairs were in a posture which 
needed immediately to be attended to, and to be well and care- 
fully regulated. Now look. at the past Administration of this 
Government. While it-was issuing Treasury notes and hunting 
up scraps of money wherever any balance could: be found, 
making use of trust-money, and availing itself of every little 
debt that could be turned to account, to meet its liabilities, 
what became of the great interests’ of the nation? The navy, 
the army, the fortifications, works of internal improvement, the 
defence of harbors, inshort, every great interest. that ought to 
be looked after? They were all dwindling, dwindling. The 
sim expended ii fortifying the country in awhole year had been 
$200,000. Andso with al) the rest. It wasa miserable and dis- 


g 
graceful state of public affairs; and it called loudly upon the 
in-coming Admidistratien to apply there whole energy to cor- 
rect the evil. But how? By issuing new Treasury notes? 
Such a plan was no longer advocated: 1t might possibly have 
some two or three gentlemen yet in its favor, but the abjections 
to it were teo obviousand too great to allow it to be counte- 
nanced. It wasa plan which had not kept its promise. When 
Congress were asked for the first emission of five millions, they 
were told that this‘emission would be the last, that the incom. 


ing revenue would meet the notes, and no more need ever be is- 


sued. That was the promise: how 3t had been fulfilicd, every 
body knew. More, and more, and yet more notes had been is- 
sued, until there were now nine millions of dollars of them to 
be provided for. The Government is authorized to borrow 
twelve millions, and have nine millions of Treasury notes to 
pay. What was the firstduty of Congressat such a crisis? fts 
duty wasto fill the Treasury—to provide the whole amount ne- 
cegsary to meetthe publicexpenditures, and then to form plans 
for the future, which it should be able to act up to. Might Mr. 
S. venture to say that, for nine years past, there had been no 
careful, methodical: management of the public finances ever 
thought of? We had had, indeed, plenty of Congressional dis- 
cussions on all sorts of questions, but the great difficulty had 
been the want of a plain, orderly, intelligible arrangement of 
the finances. The called session of Congress in 1837 had done 
nothing in the world but authorize the Government to run in 
debt, and the Government had done little else from that time to 
this but to execute thisauthority. Nowand here was witnessed 
the first attempt to bring the public finances into a state of order 
by honestly and systematically bringing up the means of the Go- 
vermment to the rate or its expenditure. We had been living 
year after year, from hand to meuth, leaving to-morrow to take 
care of the things of itself, until to-morrow at, last (as might 
have been foreseen) had notuing to take care of, and then we 
went to borrowing. This was the consequence, the inevitable 
consequence of having no system, no large, straightforward, 
and permanentarrangement to provide for the wants of the 
Treasury. 7 

Mr. 5. had said that the beginning and end of the present dis- 
cussion seemed to be the compromise act. That act passed on 
the 2d March, 1833, and seemed, in the views of some gentle 
men, to have been a final settlement of all:revenue questions, 
once and forever. The argument here had not, in terms, been 
quite as limited as that in the report of a former Secretary of 
the Treasury, who had-declared that, in form, the compromise 
was an act of legislation, but that its consequences were such 
that-certain principles were to be inferred from it as having 


“been settled, which principles the Secretary went on to detail, 


until he arrived at a result utterly shocking to the chief pur- 
pose, as now alleged, of the compromise itself. Ina circuitous 
way, he comes to the conclusion that, in laying duties within the 
limitations of that act, Congress may discriminate so as to give 
protection to American manufactures, This, to be sure, is a 
very small reserved right, but utterly repugnant to the argu. 
ment employed in this House. What were the direct effects 
achieved by the compromise act? For if it really had the ef- 
fects ascribed to it, it was nothing less than a second Constitu- 
tion of the United States, prescribing to the legislation of the 
people, by their representatives, limitations of their power 


-wholly unknown to the first Constitution—declaring what 


should and what should not be done by Congress i 
the year 1842, and then preseribing what should be done after 
the year} 1842, and taking away the right ever to do any thing 
else. Mr, S. was not speaking of the actual, real effect of that 
law; it went far enough in its terms, much too far to be con- 
sistent with the Constitution, but the construction given to it 
went far, very far, beyond the act itself, under the notion of the 
spirit of the-act. Whenever the House undertook: to pass a 
revenue bull, the cry was, “Take care! you must not giveu 
any item which hasheretofore been asource of revenue; if Ag 
do, you will violate the compromise act—that is, you will 7o 
late the spirit and principle of the act, by creating a necessit 3 
far resorting to something else, not within the compromise ace, 
You must not distribute the public lands among their rightful 
owners.” And what next? “You must collect no Mere reves 
nue than is indispensably necessary to an economical adminis 
tration of the Government.” Well; but what is an econo i- 
cal administratigegef the Government? ye 
Mr. S. said thé gentleman wonld recollect that there had 
been a time when all difficulties on the subject of a tariff had 
atonce been gotten over by the use ofa certain phrase—that 
excellent phrase was a “judicious tarif.” When a gentleman 
was asked. are you for the tariff or against the tariff? his repl 
would be, I am for a judicious tariff. And a most judicious 
saying it was. Every one interpreted itto mean just what he 
himself meant. So now, under thiscompromise act, no more 
revenue was to be raised than was necessary toan “economi- 


caladminisiration of the Government.” This was a word of 


large import and indeterminate meaning. Was it ec ica 

to build fortifications? To have a home touadion? “Ro cor 
propriate money for the use of the Navy? To appropriate 
four millions as we have done atthe present session? If it be 
—and we have no doubt it is—the safety and interests of the 
country require it—then we must bring the revenue up to the 
point of paying our debts, and providing for these expendi 

tures. But another gentleman might say. I want no increase of 
the Navy—that is not economical; and eight gentlemen out of 
this whole body hadsaidthey wanted no home squadron—that 
was not economical. Of course, then, an appropriation for 
these objects was, according to their potion, a yiolation of the 


2, Crisis. 


compromise.act. Whoever put that phrase into the law very 
well inew that it would be interpreted by each iedividual ac. 
cording to his own views of economy. dt was no rule of ac- 
tion, becaùse gentlemen mast first setila for themselves, in 
each particular case, What true economy was. Mr.S thought 
thatitwas true economy to have a’ home sqvadron—to put the 
Navy ona respectable fooling—to get through, if men and 
money could do it,with the Florida war--and gradually to 
complete our entire system of fortifications. He considerod 
all this to be sound economy, because it was a provision 
against national waste and public devastation and suffering. 
Without adequate defences, the nation. would be subject to be 


‘continually insulied and depredated upon; the want of them 


weakened her in heractual, and still more in her moral force; 
it tempted, it invited aggression—it caused a nation to bere- 
garded, like the Chinese, as not capable of warlike defence, 
and to be treated accordingly. 

But before he seid a word more on the compromise act of 
1833, he would ask the committee togo backa litje. When 
was it that the subject.of the national revenue, either for peace 
or war, had been deliberately discussed in both liouses of 
Congress, andsetuled as on a permanent footing? .Not for the 
last nine years. The subject had never once been Jooked at 
by the Government during all that period, with the view to a 
general arrangement of the finances. It was not done, nor jn- 
tended to be done, by the so called compromise act. The last 
occasion was the act of July, 1832, and to that act; in connec: 
tion with the compromise act, he would now invite attention, 
aud we should then sce whether the latter was worthy of alj 
that had been said of it. . In 1831, the then Chief Magistrate of 
the United States announced to Congress in his message, at the 
opening of the sessioa in December, that the public debt was 
nearly paid, and that when the redemption was completed the 
amount of the revenue would be more than was necessary for 
the expenses of Government—moie money would come into 
the Treasury than the. Government needed. He therefore re- 
commended an adjustment ofthe revenue, to adaptit to.these 
new circumstances. What ‘followed? The necessity of re- 
ducing the income seemed obvious, In the same message, or 
in the following one, in which the subject was again referred 
to, the President spoke of the propriety of extending protec- 
tion. to certain branches of home manufacture which were 
needed for the national independence and protection. Accord. 
ing to the recommendation of the President, Congress proceed- 
ed to deliberate, and finally, as the result of their deliberations. 
passed the act of July, 1832, which you will observo was to go 
into operation on the 3d day of March, 1833. What was the 
object, and what the method of thatact? lis object was appa- 
rent on its face, arid so waz the method of accomplishing it. 
Dare Mr. S. say thatits object was two-fold? Yes, he would 
say s0, because such was obvionsly the fact; and to'this fact we 
must refer for what afterwards occurred, and for the so called 
compromise act itself. ‘The evident policy of the act, then be- 
lieved to be the trne poticy of the nation, was first to protect. to 
a certain extent the manufactures of this country, and, secondly, 
touiminish the total amount of revenue to what was required 
for the expenses of the. Government. And how did the act 
proceed inorder to effectuate its policy? It proceeded wisely, 
with reference to the end in view. It retained existing duties 
on articles which competed with our own manufactures: that 
was for protection; it then took off or reduced the duties ‘on ar- 
ticles which did not so compete; some were made free, others 
were put at a low rate of duty. 7 

Mr. S. had been no party to the act, not being then a member, 
He had had nothing to do withit. He did not speak from any 
knowledge or recollection of hisown. He spoke from the le- 
gislative history, open equally to all, and clear. upon its face 
It was manifestly in accordance with the message of the Presi. 
dent, in which message gentlemen would find, as hehad already 
said, a line of discrimination drawn between articles which in- 
terfered with our own manufactures and articles which did not. 
for the purpose of protection. Then the whole ‘policy of that 
Congress of 1832 was to reduce duties to an amouni equal to 
the demands of the Government, by taking them off from a 
class of articles which did not interfere with onr own manu- 
factures. Did that Congress take up the whole list of im- 
ported articles, and examine simply which of them, m a mere 
fiscal view, or in point of convenience, was the best suited to 
bear the imposition of a duty? Not at all. Did they mean, 
for example, to discrimate between articles of luxury and arti: 
cles of necessity? Certainly not. The act took off or lowered 
the duty on silks and wines, and left the duty on salt. No; its 
single object in leaving certain articles free was to reduce the 
revenue, leaving the whole of it upon articles which interfered 
with our produce or manufactures. Mr. S, did not intend now 
tosay whether this was right or wrong, but only that such 
was the fact. By the actof July, 1832, then, Congress fixed 
what amount of revenue should be granted as adequate 10 
mect the ifdispensahie wants of the Government. It antici- 
pated those wants just as truly as Congress could now antici- 
pate what would probably be the income of any given year, 
Both points were adjusted—the amount necessary for an eco- 
nomical administration of the Government, and how it was to 
be raised. The revenue given by that act was understood to be 
the amount. 

Then, said Mr. S. after this history, let us come to the com- 
promise act. It found this law of 1832 on the statute book, 
butnot yet in actual operation. It wasto takeeffect on the 3d 
of March. What was the objectof the proceedings on the 2d 
of March, 1833; that is, the compromise act? To settle by a 
compromise if you please, the controversy which had arisen 
It was not to settle the revenue: not to decide where it should 
come from, or how much ıt should be. For if it had heen 
what ought Congress to have done? One of.two things: either 
suffer the high duties to stand asthey were fixed by the Jaw of 
1832, or, when they wok them off, give an adequate equivalent 
upon other articles reduced or made free bythe act of Jul 
1832. so as to keep up the measure of revenue. But did thes 
doso? Without intending to reflect on any party, I say. Is 
That, as respected revenue and expen dit gpr it was an act of 
hasty legisiation. What was it passed fort alts very name in- 
dicates. -Wasit to fixa revenue? It v: To regulate 
permanently the tariff of this country? Was not: it was 
passed tosettje a dispute which had arisen and had now come to 

s. On the3d of March, 1833, the act of July, 1832 was 
to hegin its operation. Mr.S. cared not who was the master 
spirit who devised the measure, or what the motives which led 
to its adoption; and he would not now say whether he should 
have voted for the hill or against it: nor should he express an epis 
nion in relation to the further than to repeat that, so far as re- 
venue was concerned, it was an act of hasty legislation; the 
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Jaw did not refer to the thing to be acted on, but referred to 
something else. He cared not, however, what were the mo- 
tives of those who passed i if it had answered the purpose 
for which it was intended, he was glad it had done so. But to 
proceed: on the 2d of Marci, 1833, Congress passed what had 
been familiariy designated asthe “force bill.” It-was placed 
in the edition of the laws a little after the compromise act, one 
act intervening, That bill was on its passage, and that it would 
pass there was no doubt, and what it might produce no man 
could very precisely say. He to whom its execution was to 
be cominitted was nota man to halt in mid. career; he was no 
half-way man; he went for no middle measures. There might 
have been many who, though they were friendly to the policy 
of protection, might still feel some misgivings when they saw 
the sword of the law placed in the hand of such a man at the 
head.of the military force of the United States; they might 
very naturally have felt a dread of its effect, both on public 
account and on account of iudividuals implicated so as to be 
obnoxious to its vengeance. And this feeling might especially 
have operated on those who were opposed to the then Admi- 
nistration and who distrusted President Jackson. They would 
feel some fear at seeing so great a mass of power and popula- 
rity (if, indeed, these two words are not here the same) united in 
one man, and still further extended and strengthened ‘by the 
support of all who approved the proclamation end the force 
bill—of all who desired the triumph of the laws. 


Thus, from various feelings and considerations, men might 
have concurred in the passage of the compromising law of the 
2d March, 1633. They wished to aflord an escape trom a crisis. 
If they chose, in so doing, to go further and to give toSouth 
Carolina the poiñt of honor, Mr. 3. had no objection now to 
maketo it; he would not reclaim the concession, But when 
gentlemen came to speak of the bill as to its effect, perma- 
nently, upon the’ national revenue and national welfare, it was 
quite another thing. Consider what its effect has been and now 
is. The law of. July, 1832, had fixed the revenue ata sum 
equal to the wants of the Government: The act of 1833 did 
not. adapt itself to this;it did not subjectto duty any article 
which had been free from dury under the. law of 1832, but left 
them still free and unproductive. It laidno duty on tea or cof- 
fee, and did not-raise the duty on silks or wine. It. took from 
the higher duties reserved, 10 per cent. upon the excess be- 
yond 20-per cent. in the firsttwo. years; 10 per cent.in the 
next two years; and so on unti?! it had taken off 40 per cent. of 
the excess. In two years more all remaining duty was to come 
off which exceeded 20 per cent. - What was the operation and 
result offthisarrangement?. We can ascertain sufficiently for 
the present purpose; Thelate Secreiary of the Treasury told 
Congress at the last session that the reduction in each of the two 
Jast periods would be two anda half millions of dollars, thatis, 
five millions.for the two. periods. These two reductions are 
six-tenths ofthe whole. Now, if six-tenths were equal to five 
millions of dollars, the remaining four-tenths must give $3,333,- 
000. What followed? The revenue lost by this act, during the 
firat reduction period, ‘upwards of $800 000; ia the second, the 
same amount; and so on, till at ‘the end the reduction amounts 
to nine millions a year: He" begged gentlemen to recur to 
the view already given of the act of 1832, -If that act. fixed 
a true basis for a system of revenue to meet the wants of the 
Government. and the necessities of the conntry, it followed 
thatthe amount to be raised could not be reduced without in- 
juryto the public service. And what had Congress done? 

aken off nine millions. of dollars, and added nothing to sup- 
ply its place. Andnow, here, for the first time, atthe end of 
nine years, Congress was taking steps to correct that obvi- 
ous error, which had been operating with cumulative force 
for years.past. It could not be effectually corrected until it 
was ascertained how much the public service would require. 
And facts had recently come out which showed conclusively that 
the actual wants of the Government had not been exaggerated 
in 1832; for just in proportion as the reduction under the com- 
promise had taken effect, in the same proportion had the na- 
tional finances become deranged, unul it had been ascertained 
that, in the four years past, the Government had expended 
thirty-one millions more than the revenue, being nearly eight 
millions a year, So that there was not only need to restore the 
nine millions by which the revenue had been reduced, but, af 
ter that restoration, Government might still be unable to got 
along, the revenue having fallen off from other causes, and 
debts contracted by ‘Treasury notes and in other ways. ‘Phe 
Government had lost revenue by making luxuries free of duty. 
Government had been obligedto give up from eight to ten mil- 
lions a year from this class of articles; and what was its pre- 
sent condition? Obtiged to borrow twelve millions; and even 
that may not be enough. This bill will not make goo] more 
than waa taken away by the compromise act, j 

Mr. S. said he was for construing the compromise ‘act in 
good faith; but heasked gentlemen to tell him whether the de- 
sign of that act was to reduce the revenues of this Government? 
Was the complaint of South Carolina that the Government re- 
ceived too much revenue? Was that the complaint of those 
who svmoathized in her cause? No; her complaint was di- 
rected against the protective princip e—against the injurious 
discrimination which they said had been made in favor of 
Northera interests; and what they hadin view wasto abolish 
these discriminating duties, and to take away the u ndue advan- 
tage which they insisted the North enjoyed. Right or wrong, I 
do notsay which, this is what they contended. What was 
done’ beyond this was a result not forseen, I presume, nor in: 
tended, it happened aside from the intentof the act, which was, 
notto reduce revenue; but to avoid a national difficulty, and it 
happened because the act was made for a particular purpose, 

not being a revenue purpose. 

The country beingin this condition, its finances in utter dis- 
ofder, ani its revenue instfficient to meet the wants of the pub- 
lie service, what did the present bill ask? To restore the du- 
ties on the obnoxious articles. Mr.S. would not now inquire 
whether Congress had the power todo so or not; but weuld 
speak in good faith of the compromise act. He wanted to 

. know how that act, taking it- according to any construction, 
Did any body ask for high duties on 
the iricles so obnoxious to the. South? “There was nota word 
ofthis in the bill. Ag far as it went, it left untouched the act of 
1833; it-repeated only the law of 1832. He defied gentlemen 
who opposed the biil to point out a single word in it which was 
againat the act of 1833. ; ? 3 

[Mr. Wiss here rose and said he was ready to meèėt the chal- 
lenge, Hle asked the gentleman from. Pennsylvania to satisfy 


himas. to the provision in the fourth section of. this. bill in. re-. 


ference to “bleached and unbleached linens;” and next to ex- 
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plain to him why wire was madéto beara duty of 95 per cent. 


_ while there was a large duty on the imported materia}?] 


Mr. S. said, if there were any items ìn the bill which had es- 
caped his notice, le should prefer that they should be pointed 
out by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wise] within the hour 
allowed him for his own speech, and notin thatallotted to 
Mr. S. He could not now go into the details of particular 
articles on the bill: but he said of it, generally, that its repeal 
ing efficacy was spent upon the law of 1832, and was not meant 
to affect that of 1833. . Phe Secretary of the Treasury took the 
same view Of it: so had the late Secretary: and the chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means {Mr. Fir.more] had done 
the same. If any particular item had escaped their scrutiny, 
let it be corrected. But he repeated that the bil] did not repeal 
the act of 1833; it restored or raised duties taken away or low- 
ered by the law of 1832. Its-main stress was to do that— 


‘neither more nor less; to make good the revenue taken away 


by the joint operation of the two acts. Did the compromise act 
declare, or meañ to declare, that Congress might in no case in- 
crease the duties levied in 1832? It did say that such duties as 
that Jaw bad laid for protection should be reduced to 20 per 
cent, Well: this provision was not touched by the present biil. 
Ag a bill relating to revenue, he had shown that the compromise 
act was an act ofhasty legislation. But what has that act to do 
with the question now before the committee? That question 
was whether Congress was at liberty to Jay duties upon arti- 
cles not competing with our own manufactures—not protected 
by the act of 1832? Witr the facts staring them in the face 
that the national revenue was insufficient; that even the exist- 
ing defences of the country might be lost for want of funds to 
preserve them—was Congress to be hound down by the effect 
ofthe compromise act upon the law of 1882} Taking, for the 
present, the 20 percent. inthe compromise actas the limit, and 
the ad valorem too, this bill did not trench upon thatact. Ifthe 
argument against the bill was worth any thing, it was this: 


-that hereafter Congress could not move atall: it was check- 


mated by two pieces, viz. the law of 1832, and the law of 1833, 
If that was to be the effect of the compromise act, then Mr. $S. 
declared it plainly unconstitutional, 

Who were the parties to it?’ Ile did not speak of interests or 
of individuals, still Jess did he mean to impute wrong motives 
to any one; but heasked the question, Did any member of this 
Iouse who was then a member bind himself or his successors 
by that law? Mr. 8. did not speak of contracts where there 
were two parties; but simply of a law enacted for the good of 
the people of the Union, and involving no contract, but being 
a mere expression of the legislative will, as this was, In re- 
gard to such a law, what right had any member to bind his own 
hands so that he was not perfectly free the very nextday to 
alter the law he had voted for? Or, however he might bind 
himself, what right had he to bind the Congress of the United 
States? the peopleof the United States? Did gentlemen de: 
mand respect for the compromise act? With all his heart; he 
was not disposed to interfere with it without the strongest and 
most. urgent necessity. But suppose a case where a Senator 
was instructed. by his constituents to vote for something con- 
trary to that act, what answer could hegive? Would it be euf- 
ficient to say that he wasoneof those who had voted for the 
compremise act? Did not gentlemen see that the answer to such 
an objection was plain? 

(Here the hour expired, and Mr. 8. resumed his seat.] 


SPEECH OF MR. LINN, 
OF NEW YORK. 


In the House of Representatives, July 27, 1841-—On the Re- 
venue bill. : 


Mr. LINN said: This discussion has taken so wide a range, 
and the committee strayed so far from the true subject under 
consideration, that I scarcely know what course to mark out for 
myself, 3 had intended, briefly, to state the reasons waich 
would influence me in supporting this bill, but the latince as- 
sumed by all, and especially hy the gentleman from Virginia, 
(Mr. GILMER] requires me to extend my remarks, I shal! do 
do so, not because | esteem all the topics adverted to as kindred 
to the subject iu hand, but because they deserve notice on ac- 
count of their singular character, and the source from whence 
they. come. Mires 

The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Gir has complained 
in behalf of himself, and those ofthe same polineal family, of 
proscription for opinion’s sake, and has made a speech on the 
subject of revenue the occasion for the mesi doleful complaints 
against his political brethren, who, it seer nave condemned 
him and the Administration for a disagreement as to measures, 
Now, sir, in the first place, go far as my o vation exter ds, 
the proscription for opinion, ifthere really be any, isall wish 
the geatlernan’s branch of the family. a not present dpring 
the debate between the gentleman fram Vi ia (My. Wise] 
and the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr NISBET, } which tock 
place a few days ago; but if the printed report of that debate 
speaks truth, we ought to hear very litte from that site of 
the House of proscription for opinion, A d. sir, as to the 
hints which the gentleman has given us ofa difference of opi- 
nion between the head of the Administration and a portion of 
the Whigs in this House, I should wish to learn by what an- 
thority he speaks. J, fer one, give no credit to these. out-duor 
rumors, which so afflict the gentleman from. Virginia. Both 
he and myself have principles to serve, not men—reasures to 
adopt which the great body of the people de —cardinal 
interests of the country to foster and protect, and which the 
influence ofno one man or set of men shon'd be permitted to 
óppose. I heed not these opinions, which are e in the 
streets, and in advance, for the Administration, It will be time 
enough for us to approve ordisapprove them, when they are 
expressed ex cathedra. Called to power, as the President 
has been, by the suffrages of the people andthe act of Provi- 
denice, I will not indulge even the fear that he will be guilty of 
such an actof perfidy as to defeat the wishes and expectations 
of the country. I will not, for one moment, suppose that he 
can, by any probability, be 0 unjust to the people or so guici- 
dal to himself. When such an event transpires, we shall not 
be deficient in action, or fail to indulge the gentleman in his 
compiaints, without interference from this side of the House. 

But be this as it may, what, 1 inquire, has it to do with the 
pill now before the committee? Does the gentleman feel pro- 
scribed because he is asked tu vote a sufficiency of revenue to 
pear the expenses of Government? Did he ‘feel proscribed 
wher asked, a few days ago, to vote a loan of twelve millions of 
dollars to pay the debt of the last Administration?’ Why, sir, 
it was the prodigality of the late Administration that brought 


this inte power; and shall we become equally obnoxious, by 
refusing to pay the debts and sustain the credit of the nation? 
In giving my humble support to these, measures, {feel that I 


am carrying into effect the known and expressed wishes of the - 


people. In so-doing { remember that they created: me in my 
capacity here, and I hope that the gentleman, and others'in au- 
thority, will, with me, not forget how soon we must suirendér 
the power with {which we are invested, to the source from 
whence we derived it, But what proscription for opinion: can - 
justify the class of politicians to which the gentleman belongs 
in their course during the present session? With what pro- 
priety can they count themselyes as the exclusive friends of 
the Administration, while they oppose almost every one:of its 
leading measures—measures, Without which there will be not 
only no relief to a distressed. sople, bùt no support for Govern: . 
ment—measures, without. which the credit, and honor, and 
safety, and defence of the nation will be leit without aid.or pro- 
tion? Six, such a course will not bear. the test.of examination, 
and there can be no justification for it, except such as belongs 
tothe peculiar views of these gentlemen—a sort of political 
asceticism which finds no-affinity any where or with any thing 
—it scarcely propagates its kind. The geleman has, however, . 
sought. a strange support to his peculiar position, He quotes 
atextof Scripture. IfI can be permitted to reply in the same 
vein, I would beg him, while groaning under his heavy burden, 
to remember that the same authority makes provision for those, 
only who are reviled and persecuted falsely, Tho exercises of 
the gentleman [Mr, Gumer] on this occasion, are not unlike 
the contrivances which a certain class of religionists are said to 
have used for tormenting themselves. One of these was to 
carry a whip and to ask every passer by to scourge them with 
it, that they might thus inherit the blessings of persecution. 
Does not the gentleman on this occasion assume asimilar cha- 
yacter? ’ i 

But enough ofthis for the present. Leaving this. reglon ‘of 
dreamy abstractions, Jet me call the attention of the committee 


to the bill now under debate. , 
The bill provides that, from and after the, first day of Sep- 
tember next, there shall be paid a duty of twenty per cent. 
ad valorem on.allarticles which are now admitted free of du- 
ty, or which are chargeable with a duty, less. than that. pro: 
posed, excepting certain enumerated articles, the rates of dut 
upon which are not disturbed, and certain other articles whic! 
are to remain, as heretofore, free. . j 
The sole object of the bill isto provide revenue. 


r Tt is based 
chiefiy upon the statements which accompany the letter of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and which are furnished the House 
through the Committee of Ways and Means. And the present 
and urgent necessity ofthe measure is demonstrated by “statis- 
tics and arithmetica! calculations easily understood and too 
plain for mistake. The chairman of the committee, [Mr. Fir- 
morr,) with his usual clearness and force, opened the whole. 
subject upon the introduction of the bill, With a candor and 
fairness which all accord to him, he demonstrated. by figures 
and facta the urgent necessity of this measure of relief for. the © 
country, and adduced in support of his position, arguments 
which are unanswered and unanswerable. I will not be re- ` 
quired-to travel over the same ground he; has so successfully . 
occupied, and will, therefore, only advert to a few results fo | ¢ 
gathered from the tables of the Secretary which have satisfied 
my mind of the true financial condition of the country, its pre: $ 
sent exigencies and probable future wants, and the absolute | 
and controlling necessity which demands, in the shape of an 
increase of duties, a new source of revenue, ‘ he 

The expenditures of the Government for the last four years 
amounted to $110,987,462, and which leaves an average for each 
year of about $27,746,000. We have no reason to believe that 
this annual expenditure will be diminished for the ensuing four 
years, but,on the contrary, there is cause for the fear, aa F 
Shall show before Lsitdown, thatit will be most fearfully in- 
creased. We will assume, however, for our present purpose, 
that twenty-eight millions of dollars will be equal to the annual 
expenditure for the ensuing four years. i Sates 

The question, then, recurs, with what ace we to meet this ex: 
penditure? Will those who are opposed to, this bill inform us 
what other resource we have beyond the. receipts. from čus- 
toms? The other alternative, direct: taxation, is. embraced, by 
no one of the opponents of the measure. While the defeat gf 
this bill, which they are attempting to promote, willleave us po” 
other resource but direct taxation in its most gcdevous form, 
they do not, as they dare not, advise it. Neglecting, as they do,- 
to propose any other measure of relief, itis fair to presume that 
they aro willing to Jeave the present to discharge the debts of 
the previous Administration by a resort to taxation, they avoid- 
ing the responsibility asa political party, unless, indeed, they 
expect that those naw in power, like their predecessors, will 
help themselves from the trust and other reserved funds: of the 
nation. These, however, areabout exhausted; so that we ave hap- 
pily left without the temptation to which tho financiers of the 
last Administration so readily yielded. ‘To those who are not 
opposed to ihe principles, but to the details of the bill, and wha 
desire to discriminate more closely in the numeration of ar- 
ticles to be subjected to duty, I have only to say, that 1 fear 
their prepositions are wholly inadequate to the wants of the 
Treasury, and will prove expedients both temporary and una- 
vailing. Besides, we all know the impossibility of arranging. 
details suchas these, to meet in all respects, the views of so 
many diverse interests. To accomplish any of the good of such 
a measure, there must be concession, g 

Theinference, at all events, is irresistible, that resort must be. 
had to receipts from customs. What are these? li appears, _ 
from the statistics of the Treasury Department, that, wihout 
the legislative aid now proposed, the annual receipts from, du- 
ties on imports, under the operation of the compromise act of 
1833, after July 1, 1842, will not exceed fourteen millions. ‘This, 
however, is the gross amount. . If we deduct from it the draw- 
backs and expenses of collection, amounting annually to about 
four millions, it.will leave the nett amonnt of receipts’ from du. _ 
ties about $10,000,000. The acceunt of receipts and expendi- 
ures of the Government, during the next four years, will then 
stand annually thus: e 


Annually expenditures - . o~ + $28,000,000 
Gross amount of duties - -~ . $14,000,000 
Deduct for drawhacks and expenses t 

of collection - a - 4,000,009 


ene | 10,000,000 


“Flere, alr, is an efiormous and alarming annual deficit of 
$18,000,000, which, at the end of four years, would amount to 


486, 
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$72,000, 000, and which the financiers of the Opposition would 
‘leave, wholly unprovided for, to descend, like the debt of the last 
Aministration, for the special benefit and hehoof ‘of those who 


rhail succeed. 
Did we look no-further into the condition of the finances, 


enough appears to justify the passage of this bill; for it must be ` 


remembered that the increase of revenue under. the proposed 
measure will-amount to only $10,000,000; andthat, when added 


to the receipts under thé compromise att, it will still leavea _ 


large deficit,- Let us see the account of receipts and expendi- 
tures which will be exhibited upon the increase of revenue by 
means of this bill, It will be thus: 


Nal amou of ites ander present ee: 
nr o duties by means of the pro- aides ee 

posed act . : - 10,000,006 008 20,000,000 
Leaving an annual deficit ot - . . : “$8,000,000 


It thus appears that, after we shall have fece sei all the bene- 
fit of the increase of duties proposed, there wiit still remain an 
annual deficit of $8,000,000, amounting ia four years to $32,000- 
000. 


this measure as unnecessary! Have these opposers read the 


And yet there are those to be found who object to. 


finance report and examied the tables and statistics of the . 


Treasury Department? 

But, sit, this is not the onty view .to be taken of the condi- 
tion of the Treasury. Xt came into the hands of the present 
Administration almost empty. Although it had on the let Ja- 
nuary, 1837, an unexpended aud available balance of $17,000,000 
and upwards, its funds on the 4th of March, 1811, counted Jess 
than $600,000, Besides vhis, the late ‘Administration received 
from the avails of the stock of the Government in the Bank of 
the United States nearly $9,000,000. It received from its loans 
upon ‘Treasury notes $5,648, 512 more, and which still remains 
forthe prosent Administration to pay. The severe and just 
animadyversions of the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Avams] on the expenditures of these funds, have too recently 
fallen on the ear of the committee to be now forgotten. T can 
add nothing to them. Noris this all. The public lands have 
been distributed among the States, and the obligation of the Go- 
vernment, in this respect, and so long deferred, has, so far as 
the action of this House is concerned, been discharged,. The 
receipts of the late Administration from this source, ‘according 
to the report of the Secretary, were $17,726,000 more than the 
present Administration will receive, if the Senate do not reject 
the distributionact. And, in addition to this, the chairman of 
the committee (Mr. FILLMORE] has shown that, under the epe- 
ration of the compromise act, the Jate Administration received 
$17,917 000 more than the present will receive under the reduc- 
tiong which are still to take place by means of iis provisions. 

Here, then, are large sums of money which were available 
tothe late Administration and expended by it, and for which 
the present has no substitute. We will arrange these sums to. 
gether, in order that we may see not only the inequality of the 
ineans of the two Administrations, but as ¢flording conclusive 
proofs of the enormous and startling expenditures of the one 
which has been dispossessed. And, in doing so, I will be exact 
as to amounts, availing myself of the report of the Secretary 

erator ae and the able expose of my colleague (Mr. 

Tis~More.] From these, itappears that the late Administra- 
tion reccived and expended the following sums, which were 
derived from sources that do not belong to the present Admi. 
nistration: 

Unexpended balanco in the Treasury on the Ist January, 

1837 . + $17,109,473 26 


Availsof United States Bank stock - - 8 2t I, 630 92 
Interest on Public deposites . - ` 532,907 €2 
Debts duc from banks - . ` 380,148 45 
Treasury notes issued and outstanding, onah” OE 

March, IS41 - 5,648,512 40 


Avails of the sale of the abli Jands, dertucting 
tho estimated receipts between 4th March and 
Ist January, 1841 oa 

Duties received under the compromise act, be- 
yond those which will be received by mg pren 
sent Administration - 


17,726,000 00 


© 17,917,009 00 
$67,525,732 66 
572,713 46 


£06.9 


Deduct valance in the Treasury on 4th Mareh; 
1841 . . - . : 


Te thus appears that nearly 867, 000,000 beyond the means ol 
the Goverament, either in hand or in expectancy, have been 
received and expended by the late Adininistration. And now 
T would again ask gentlemen if, in the face of these facts, they 
can reise their voices against this measure to provide revenue? 


There are, however, other considerations which seem to re- 
qoi he pagsage of this bill, The report of the Secretary of 
Loe Treasury shows that theag gregate of debt and deficit ta he 
provided for during this and the ensuing year, amounts w $12,- 
009,000 and upwards. To meet this largesum, as well asto 
provide for the current expenses of the Gavernment, reduced in 
its finances to so humiliating an, extreme by the waste and pro- 

diguity of the late Administration, were among the necessary 
and indispensable measures wi hich more thar ified this ses. 
sion. of Congress. Accordingly, a law authoriz a loan to the 
amount of this debt and deficit has passed both Houses and 
been approved by the Executive. So also we have appropria- 
ted for the purposes of fortifications and defence, for the esta- 
dlishment of a home squadron, and wo meet the balance of ii- 
quidated expenses of the Florida war, about $4 000,000. The 
necessity and propriety of these appropriations were felt nat 
only by the Administration party, but by many ofthe opposi. 
tion, who had the candor and magnanimity to cast their votes 
for them. But we cannot desist here. The indet btedness of the 
Government is by no means ascertained, if indeed, it be within 
the compass of any arithmetical calculation. There are drains 
upon the Treasury, constant and overwhelming, and which 
are scarcely to be met by any ordinary applianc es. "Phe 


feuis of the unwisie acd mischievous practices of the 
late ninistration must nece: sarily he reaped, the moment 
we adopia policy differmg from it. Abandoning. as we have, 
the crooked by-ways into which the finances of the late Admi 


nistration skulked to blind the people and retain their pewer. 
the whole truth must be divulged, although it may a the 


nation in a siate approaching bankrupisy, We have, for 
several years past, farnished to our owg countrymen and te the 
world the evil example of a nation avoiding the paymentof its 
just and honorable obligations, in the use of the arts and de- 
vices of a profligate, wasiing resources, not only through ex- 
penditures bey ond receipts, but in immoral engagements and 
illicitamours. » In view of all this, the chairman of the com: 
mittee, [Mr. FILLMORR,} speaking of the probable demands 
upon the Treasury, says: 

“Ft must also be borne in mind that we have to provide for 
the debt incurred during the last four years; and that the prac- 
tice has been fer several years past to stave off all private 
claims, without much regard to their merit, many of which are 
doubtless jnst and should be paid;-and-that. several of the 
“States, particularly Maine, Georgia, Alabama, and Louisiana, 
have large claims accruing under the past Administration, 
which, if just and legal, must be ‘paid, independent of the name- 
less and numberless unliquidated claims growing out of the 
Florida war and the removal of the Indians, many. of which 
are doubtless just and must be paid. I barely mention these 
among the numerous demands that may be made upon the 
Treasury of an extraordinary character, during the current 
four years, to show that we cannot estimate the probable 
amount.” 

Sir, it requires no very minute examination into the affairs 
of the Governnment, to arrive with the chairman of the-com- 
mittee at the conclusion, that the probable demands upon the 
Treasury for the eusuing four years cannot be estimated, 
With an anxious desire to understand this subject, 1 have 
sought in vain for data upon which to base estimates that wou'd 
exhibit to the House and the country our true condition in this 
respect. The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Apams} 
alleged yesterday that $40,000,000 would not pay the debt of 
the nation. Iwill ventureto add, that if we should settle up its 
affairs to-day, as in case of a decedent estate, $70, 009, 000 
would be no more than equal to the just claims which would 
be established against it, I know this will be called mere con- 
jecture. I hope it may be proved so in the sequel. I do not 
desite to excite alarm, or magnify the circumstances which 
surround the finances of the nation; but I am greatly mistaken 
if there be not found a large annual ‘deficit, notwithstanding the 
addition to the revenue “which this bill proposes; and that, 
without a more extended application of the same remedy, we 
will find ourselves dri “Ny at the end of four years, to the one 
or the other of the remaininy alternatives, direct taxation or na- 
tional bankruptcy, Without a large increase of revenue, by 
means ofimposts and duties, extending far beyond the present 
measnre, the Government will be unable to pursue an honora- 
b'e and just pelicy. The public and private claimantsupon 
the Government expect at the hands of this Administration a 
full and patient hearing; they expect that just and legal claims 
will be allowed aad paid, not deferred. Tam infor: med, by 
those who are familiar wich the facts, that the accumulation 
of these deferred claims are beyond all calculation. and that we 
may reasonably expect at the next. session to be flooded with 
applications, made doubly importunate by delays, and among 
which are many which no honest Administration can jostle off 
or refuse, though it may require many millions tò satisfy 
them. 

Sir, while there is not a dollar to be saved, millions may be 
Joat by shutting oureyes toour true ‘condition. The financial 
disease which hasseized the nation can be relieved by no tem- 
porizing treatment; and itis the partof prudence to apply the 
only effectual remedies simmodiately and before neglect orem- 
piricism, leave the patient to languish and dic, 

“Diseases desperate grown 
__ By desperate appliance are removed, 
~ Or notatall.” 

Before Tsit down, 1 fee! bound to notice some of the leading 
objections to this measure. which have proceeded from the anti- 
tiil party. Tregret that] have sosmalla portion of my*hour 
leftin which to combat epinions which are hostile, not only to 
this, but tojevery kindred measure. 

We aretold that the provisions of this bili interfere with the 
act of 1&33, commonly called the compromise act, This cannot 
be; foritisctearly a bill to raise revenue, and does not pro- 
pose to interfere with the tariff of duties beyond the financial 
wants of the Government, and surely is will not be seriously 
contended that sucha measure is at war with the terms of the 
compromise, Its effect is, as has heen demonstrated by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, {Mr. SERGEANT. :} to repealthe actof 
1832, and in no way to disturb the compromise. All this is con- 
clusive; bat I cannot suffer the argument of the gentlemen from 
Virginia, [Messrs. Wise and GILMER, }in reference to the act of 
1833, to pass unvoticed. Sir, I deny that this was a compromise 
in any just sense ofthe term, and I refer to the history given 
of this act of 1833 by the gentieman from- Massachnsetts, [ Mr. 
ADAMS,] to sustain me. He proved that, so far from being a 
compromise, having in view the interests of the whole conn- 
try so deeply invalved in the question then attempted to be set- 
tled by it, it was rather an adjustment of a sericus difficulty ì into 
which one of the States (South Carotina) had falien with the 
then President, and indeed with the whole country, by its at- 
tempt to nullify the laws. It was a compromise between two 
dstinguished politicims at the other endof the Capitol, and net 
the just seiWermnent of the tarif? upon terms conciliatory and 
just to ahl concerned. It relieved, it is true, a portion òf the 
South from the dangers and absurdities inte which nullification 
had thrown them, but at the expense of a large portion of the 
Union, whose inter although threefold those of the compro 
mising parties, were ult erly “forgotten and neslectedin it. Tt 
may have been a magnanimous and generous peace offering to 
the belligerants on that occasion, but not binding upon others. 
But, conceding ut to have beena compromise, in the sense ĉon: 
tended for by its friends, frum whence does it derive its obliga- 
tory force? From whence these legislative puwers contended 
for, and which are to be permitted thus to bind fucure legisla- 
tion—to close the months, and defeat the actionof the represen- 
tatives of the people? Are they to be fouad in the Constitution, 
behind which the gentlemen from the South so often attem pt to 
fortify themselves? No. The gentleman from Peensylvania 
{Mr. SERGEANT] has shown that “the doctrines contended for in 
this particular, amount to. “another Constitution,” and, he 
might have added, a constitution unlike that of any other free 
people, being incapable of amiendment, modification, or repeal. 
Sir, I know of no such legislative tyranny, as is contended for, 
T give my adherence to no y sneh new principle i in morals and le- 
gislailonas isheresetup. The act of 1832 hasno more binding 
force upon me than any other Jaw in the statute book. It will 
obey it, while it exists. Iwill vote to modify or repeal it, when 
the interests of the country require it. $ , 
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But, it is said, this bill creates tariff for protection, Se se er ero not 
for revenue. Ff there be any force in this argument, we must 
abandon hereafter the. raising of revenue by means of im- 
‘posts and duties. | There ‘is in fact no Gistinction, in this re- 
spect, between a tariff forrevenue and a tariff for protection, 
thatuniversally holds. Al duties exacted by our Government 
from foreign articles, in the production and manufacture of 
which we are engaged and interested, afford protection to do- 
mestic industry in the proportion ofthe amount and extent of 
these dutics. So aiso Governments, for the mere purpose of 
revenue, requently impose duties upon articles of foreign 
growth or manufacture, which indirectly protectif not a simi- 
Tar, some other branch of domestic industry. ` The object in 
creating the duties may be revenue solely, yet the results of the 
imposition be the same as if its design was protecion at home. 
Examples could be adduced without end. We lay a duty for 
the purpose ofrevenue upon foreign wines: now in proportion 
asthis duty is prohibitory and countervailing, domestic dis 
tilled liquors, or some other home beverage, will be promoted 
and protected. -A duty is laid on foreign silks, orsome other 
foreign fabric, andthe result is, although imposed with no other 
view: than fo: the purpose of revenue, ‘and without intending to 
afford protectiontto any article of domestic induso y, we inevita- 
bly promote the use and enhancethe value ofa similar or 
some otherarticle of domestic manufacture. Thus it will be 
seen, that the argument against this measure, and which is 
built npon the position that it is protective in its character and 
operation, falls by its own weight—it proves too much, A 
tariff for revenue and a tariff for protection are most generally 
ex necessitate rei, toa greater or less extent, one and thesame 
in their results. 

Again, we are told that the attempt tó pass this bill implies 
that “a readjustment of the tariff” is intended. This scarcely 
deserves the name of an argument, when urged against this 
measure. But 
Men do their broken weapons rather use than their bare hands,” 


As I count myself the friend of a tariff, so far as is necessary to 
protect domestic industry and enterprise, ¥ will not leveven this 
pass at it, with a “broken foil,” go unnoticed. While I deny 
that any such inference is to be drawn from the bill before us, I 
will most cheerfully concede to the South the benefit of the ar- 
gument. Itistrue that the readjustment of the tariff is intend. 
ed, or, at all events, its reconsideration, at some early day. The 
necessities of the Treasury, as well as protection for the pro- 
ductions, manusactures, commerce, and navigation of the na- 
tion, demand this. An empty Treasury and an impoverished 
country call for early legislation on thissubject. Sir, Y will use 
no disguise. Iwill not, for one, even to. secure the passage of 
this bill, compromise the matter, I cannot, Idare not, compro. 
mise the interests of my constituents and my country. I say, 
therefore, to the South, that if bill does notimply, every consi- 
deration of national in* erest and duty requires, a readjustment 
of the tariff. And it will be our duty, at an early day, to open 
the whole subject, and to deliberate upon it. wisely, dispas. 
sionately, and like statesmen. In anticipation of the con. 
flict which is then to take place, I bespeak, for this 
important subject, views which will ernbrace the com- 
prehensive and permanent interests of the country, and not the 
selfish and separate interests of particular portions of the Union, 
It is to be hoped, that on that occasion we shall banish al! our 
political hopes and fears, and stand on thé grander and higher 
considerations of. national duty, national interest, and national 
patriotism; thatthe North and the South, the East and the 
West, will cast, the one their selfish, narrow policy, and the 
other their constitutional enigmas, State rights, and the whole 
bundle of abstractions, to the moles and the bats. 

Sir, this work of the revision of the tariff will require all the 
wisdom and intelligence of Congress. It is nottobe accom- 
plished. in a few days of hasty legislation, it demands labor, 
long and intense labor, It requires maps and charts, treaties, 
and navigation laws. To understand and unravel the complica- 
tions ofthis subject, we must. be furnished with statistica? tables, 
embracing a great variety of information. We musi learn the 
number of our ships, and our tonnage—the amount and value 
of the surplus products of our fisheries, mines, manufactures, 
andagriculture. We have not only to relieve cur industry and 
protect it, but to look at the restrictions which obstruct our 
intercourse with foreign nations. We must examine the 
revenue laws of other countries, to see if we can venture to 
call our duties countervailing, and, indeed, in many instances, 
learn the trueimport of the term. We must ascertain whether 
or not we want discriminating duties on our navigation with 
other nations, which we have so generaily abolished, and 
whether or not we should continue to nationalize the ships of 
allthe world, without exacting alien duties. We must look at 
our tontiage duties, the expenses of ship building, our draw- 
backs, and our debenture system; and, In a word, at all-and 
every side of this great branch of political science, in a way 
which will not only protect and foster domestic industry, but 
give it the best market abroad, and secure with foreign coun- 
tries mutual commerce and reciprocity in navigation. We have 
yetto learn in this country where reciprocity in trade should 
bezin and where it Should end—where private profit should 
be consulted, and where a liberal public pelicy should alone 
contro! us ia our commercial regulations. 


Rir, I repeat it, this is a grave and mighty subject, and, I 
may add, one upon which in this country there has been some 
strange legislation. If enjightened and liberal legislation ig 
any where needed, it is needed here. It is humiliating to be- 
hold the trade and commerce—the productive laber end indus- 
try ofthis vast country, with all its variovs and growing agri- 
cultural, mechanical, and commercial interests, restrained and 
pent up for want of well- digested, liberal, and enlightened di- 
rection and encouragement; to see ‘permanent laws, upon which 
the whole economy of the nation is to rest, enacted io advance 
private and local objects, and the ends of cold-hearted, selfish 
politicians. It must not, it cannot beso always. And to those 
who cling to this illiberal, short-sighted policy, 1 would say, 
there are truths to be evolved here which, like all belonging ta 
political and legislative science, are not to be discovered but 
by investigations as severe ag mathematical ones, and beyond 
7 comparison more intricate and extensive. “They are not,” 

says J Jeremy Bentham, “to be forced into detached and general 
propositions, uaincumbered with explanations and exceptions, 
They will not compress themselves into epigrams. They recoil 
from the tongue and the pen of the declaimer. They flourish 
not in the same soil with sentiment, They grow among 
thorns; and are not to be plucked like daisies, by infanis as they 
run. Labor, the inevi:able jot of humanity, is in notrack more 
inevitable than here. In vain would an Alexander bespeak a 
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pecadiar read for royal vanity, or a Ptolemy a smoother one for 
royal iad ce, There is no king’s road, no stadtholder’s 
gate to legislative, any more than to mathematiceiscience.? F 
commend these sentiments to all, and especially to my friends 
from the South. A proper attention to them will prepare for 
the discussion of measures of which this is but the shadow. 
When that discussion shall come on, I hope to see the cham- 
pions of the South prepared, not like the ancient knights, to 
play tilt and tournament in defence of some cold and dark. ab- 
straction, but, clad in proper armor, ready to assert and demon- 
strete the truth—to persuade and be persuaded. Thus prepared, 
our legislation will promote the interests of the whole country. 


of peace oughttobe supplied by Treasury notes, or by aloan, 
has never been entertained by the undersigned; nor can it be 
countenanced by any sound principles either of finance or poli- 
tical economy. The inquiry then recurs, what otter mode 
would be more eligible? When we possessed an extraordinary 
surplus it was considered prudent by Congress to make depo- 
sites with the States, with a view to be returned in an exigency, 
rather than to invest a portion of it safely and productively, So 
as to bè realized insuchan.event. It would, therefore, be con- 
sidered consistent with such an arrangement to recall in 1842 
such part of the surplus as may he needed. That course, how- 
ever,” he adds, “appears not very likely to be adopted, since 
the former power given to this Department to recall those depo- 
sites has been taken away by Congress.” ` 

There seemed to be something more than an implication 
here that if the power had not been taken away from theSe- 
cretary, or the Secretary been turned out of power, those de- 
posites would have been recalled in 1842; and perhaps one 
of the designs of the friends. of the late Administration, 
should they ever succeed in regaining their lost supremacy, 
was to unite a recall of these deposites with the repeal of the 
Bank, the abrogation of the land bill, the re-establishment of 
the Sub-Treasury, and the other measures which they more 
openly avowed. It would certainly be an appropriate element 
in such asystem. Mr. W. hoped that the party now in autho: 
rity would do what they might to defeat any such movement, 
by passing a bill at the next session to tremit, release, and for- 
ever quit claim to the States all the right, ute, and interest of 
the General Government in and to the aforesaid deposites, It 
would remove a deceptive entry from the Treasury books, it 
would relieve the States froma vexatious liability, and it would 
take from the nation a power which it ought not possess. 
The Government ought not to have such a rod in pickle, 
to be brandished in terrorem over the sovereign States of this 
Union. But, whether this were done or not, no Whig Admi- 
nistration would ever dream of making a demand for those de- 
posites. They could not, then, be reasonably regarded iu any 
estimate of the national resources in any emergency whatever. 
‘And we were left, therefore, as he had betore said, entirely to 
the ordinary custom-house revenues for the means of support- 
ing the Government. 

But, how was it with those revenues? Every one knew they 
had been undergoing a process of slow but certain diminution 
for eight years past; and that, within the next year, that pro- 
cess waa to be brought to a close by two successive reductions, 
amounting, together, to at least five millions of dollars. And 
the chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means had given 
us an estimate, from which it would appear that the grass 
amount of customs which would accrue under the Jaws as they 
would be left, when these final reductions should have taken 
place, would not exceed fourteen millions of dollars; and that, 
after deducting the expenses of collection and allowing for 
drawbacks, there would remain a nett sum of less than ten 
millions to be applied to the support of the Government. 

Mr. W. was inclined to think that this estimate was too low, 
and for reasons to which he would presently allude. He was 
inclined to think that we might rely on receiving at least twelve 
or thirteen millions of nett revenue from this source. The 
largest of these sums, however, would obviously be whelly ina- 
dequate for the present exigencies of the country. It would fall 
far short of being sufficient for our annual expenses, to say 
nothing of the debts bequeathed to us by our predecessors. 
Why even the late Administration itself, when it was parting 
from power, and attempting to atone by precepts of economy 
for practices of extravagance—even the late Secretary of the 
Treasury, when pointing: to us the thorny way of retrenchment 
and reform, after having so long pursued the primrose path of 
dalliance himself—did not suggestthat a lower.sum than seven- 
teen or eighteen millions of dollars could be made to answer-for 
the annual expenditures ofthe country. But if we turned from 
the dying precepts of the Jate Adininistration to their example 
during life, we found that the average expenditures during the 
four years of their existence were about twenty-eight millions 
per annum, ee 

‘And here, Mr. W. said, he. was willing to confess that he 
thought we should not be able to reduce the expenditures of 
the next four years very much below thatsum. True, we had 
constantly complained of our predecessors as extravagant, as 
wasteful, as profligate in their management of the public mo- 
ne: s; and so they had been. True, we had pledged onrselves to 
economy and reform; and be hoped and believed we should 
hones!ly fulfil that pledge. But economy and reform did not 
always involve an immediate and absolute reduction of cx- 
penses; and considering the condition jo which the country 
had come into our hapds—the debts we had to dischars the 
preaches to bnild up, the strip and waste (0 re -he 
not believe that such a reduction would be found prac: 
ticable to any great extent. Whon he heard gentlemen on the 
other side throwing ia our teeth these promises of reform, and 
taunting us with our professions of economy, at a N 
perhaps, when we were vor ing a few thovsands of dolla 
relief ofthe widow of our departed President, or a few m 
of dolars to the reconstrnction of our dilapidated fori 
pe was reminded of that fine passage in Mr. Burke's Jetter to a 
noble lord, in which he draws a contrast between a true and 
a false economy. He was reminded of it more particutarly a 
few days ago, when an honorable member fiom New Iamp- 
shire {Mr. ATHERTON] adorned a speech upon the Iven bi wath 
that memorable maxim from an ancient Roman—“magnum est 
vectigal parsimonia.” F 

Mere parsimony, said Mr. Burke, is not ecoror 
parable in theory from it; and in fact it may, or) ay not, be 
a part of economy according to circumstance. pense, and 
great expense, may be an essential part In true economy. if 
parsimony were to be considered as one of the kinès of that 
virtue, there is however, another and a higher economy. Eco- 
nomy is a distributive virtue, and consists not in eaving butin 
selection. Parsimony requires no providence, no sagacity, no 
powers of combination, no comparison, no judgment. Mere 
instinct, and that an instinct not of the noblest kind, may pro- 
duce this false economy in perfection. The other economy has 
Jarger views: Te demands a discriminating judgment, anda 
firm, sagacious mind, It shats one decor to impudent oportu- 
nity, oniy to open ariocher, and a wider, to unpresum ing merit, 
‘And no State since the foundation of society has ever been Im- 
poverished by that species ot profusion, 

Ft was to this economy that we had pledged ourselves; an 
economy ofselection and proportion; an economy which sh ould 
not eke out the means of boundless extravagance 19 one lire of 
expenditure, by base injustice in another; which should not 
save on the real service of the country to bestow upon jobs 
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In thé House of Representatives, July 28, 1841—On the bill 
g in relation to duties and drawbacks. 

Mr. WINTHROP said he rose for no purpose of declamation 
or display, ifhe were, at any time, capable of either. He would 
take up no time in commenting on the extraordinary discovery 
which had just been prociaimed by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. McKron}—the Democracy of direct taxation. Nor 
had he any hope of being able to go far into the consideration 
the compromise act, though, if the inexorable hour, which 
must come alike to all in this House, should not come to him 
too suddenly, and cut him off prematnrely in his yemarks, he 
should be glad to notice some of the singular constructions 
which had been put. upon that act by gentlemen from South 
Carolina and Virginia. His main purpose in addressing the 
House was to offer a few practical suggestions in relation to the 
pill under consideration.’ Te felt hound to offer them, asthe 

Representative of a great commercial! community—a commu- 
nity deeply interested in manufactures also, and whose busi- 
ness ofall kinds might be seriously affected by such a measure 
of. legislation. He desired, more especially, to explain his 
views without further delay, as it was his misfortune to differ, 
in some respects, onthe present occasiou, from many of those 
with whom he uaually-acted, and with whom he always de 
sivelto agree. `. ; 

Unquestionably, said Mr. W. this House ought not to adiourn 
without making some new provision for supplying the wants 
of the Government. Nothing could be more evident, to any one 
who bestowed even the most cursory” examination upon the 
condition of the Treasury, than that a much larger amount of 
revenue was needed for the public service than could be raised 

. by existing laws. The clear and able statement ofthe chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means at the opening of this bill, 
and the no less Juminous exposition of his honorable friend who 
had just taken his seat, {Mr. BaRNARD,} must have been sufti- 
cient to convince even the most strenuous opponents of this po- 
sition. Here and there, indeed, there might be found somebody 
to dispute it—somebody to serve as an illustration of the old 
Hudibdrastic couplet— . 

4 «Ve that’s convinced againat his will ~ 

E Js of ihe same opinion still,” $ 
But the great majority of the House, he presumed, however 
they might differ as to the time when, or the manner in which, 
they should be raised, must be ready to admit. that the Govern. 
ment could not go on much longer without fresh supplies. 

We were alieady largely in debt. The improvidence of & 
past Administration had already driven us to the necessily of 
borrowing twelve millions of dolars, and we had promised, 
somewhat rashly, as he thought, to repay the ebt in three 
years. Meantime, our resources, under existing Jaws, were 
rapidly diminishing. We had no seventeen millions of surplus 
rooneys to fall back upon, as our predecessors had at the com- 
mencement of 1837. They had spent itali. We had no nine 
millions of bonds of the Rank of the United States, and interest 
on public deposites, and debts from other banks, come due 
within the next four years, as Mr. Van Buren had when he en- 
tered on his disastrous Administration. Every thing of this 
kind he had collected and expended. We had not even the 
proceeds of the public Jands to rely upon in our necessities, 
from which the late Administration received no less than twen- 
ty.millions of dollars in their four years, ‘These procevis were 
no longer under our control, unless, indeed, the bill distributing 
them among the States should unfortunately be defeated or de- 
ferred in the other branch; unfortunately, he would say, in 
spite of all the lamentations over the land bill which 
had been uttered here and elsewhere. In the exercise of a high 
and, ashe held, an unquestionable discretion, this House had 
appropriated those proceeds in a manner quite as well calcs- 
Jated to promo'e the public good and to preserve the national 
honor as if they had been retained among the ordinary re- 
venues of the coustry. Retained, indecd, they could not 
have been much longer, ‘The decree had gone forth masy 
years ago, and from ane who rarely issued an order to his 
follawers in vain, (General Jackson,) that ‘the public lands 
should cease as.soon as practicable to be a source of revenuc;” 
yes—and that all tne people should be taxed (if gentlemen wold 
have itso) to supply the vacuum in the Tr ry. ‘The only 
question was, whether, after being held a Hele longer to be 
traded with and gambled upon by speculating politicians, they 
should be ceded to a few, or whether they should. at once bie dis 
tributed among the many. The representatives of the people 
had desided that question, and he heartily hoped their decision 
would not be reversed, nor is execution be delayed by others. 
Atany rate, so far as thie House was concerned, the procecds 
of the public lands were gone, and they could nat, therefore. at 
the present moment, be made aa elerneni in any calculation as 
tothe future resources of the nation. We were thus brought 
down toa single source of supply. The receipts from cus- 
toms—upon which, asthe honorable gentieman from Maryland 
{Mr Jounson]} had truly said the other day, the feamers of the 
Constitution always intended we should rely for the support of 
the public service—were now our oniy reliance. 

"There was, indeed, an item standing on the Treasury books 
to. which it seemed to have been thought, in some quarters, that 
the Government might in some emergency resort. We were 
reminded rather ominously by Mr, Van Buren, in his last an- 
nual message, that the amount of Treasury notes then ont- 
standing was “less by ‘twenty-three millions of dollars than the 
United States have in deposite with the States.” And the then Se- 
cretary:of the Treasury (Mr. Woodbury) went a good deal fur- 
ther in the same intimation, In bis last report, on the state of ihe 
financeazhe not only included this sum in his exhibit ofthe gene- 
ral-balance‘on the Treasurer’s books, but expressly suggested 
the expediency of recalling those deposites in anticipation of a 
deficiency in the Treasury, and asa measure more eligible than _ 
aloan. ‘The’ idea,” he said, ‘that such a deficiency iv ume 
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which should not thrust aside the honest claimant or the aged 
pensioner to- make room for- more. dependants: and more 
placemen; but which, spending as little as the public interest 
would admit, should spend. all that: the public honor and the ` 
public justice and the public safety shonkl require,trusting fear- 
léssly to a just, generous, intelligent, and discriminating people 
to sustain and sanction its outlays. The party in power had in- 
deed pledged themselvesto economy. But they had not pledged 
tremselves to abandon our fortifications; to let the country ro- ` 
main, as our predecessors had left it, exposed at every point, 
from Passamaquoddy to the Sabine, to the invasion of a foreign 
foe; to leave the Navy in its present weak and miserable “COT 
dition; to extinguish. the lights along our shores, and let our” 
commerce wreck itself on an iron or an ice-bound coast. . ‘The 
people of this country would despise and condemn sach e¢o- 
nomy as this. - They had condemned it already. He honeatly 
believed it was not the amount to which the late Administra- 
tion, carried up the expenditures of the Government which had 
brought upon them the rebuke ofthe nation, so much as the 
ends for which those expenditures were madè. The-people 
become indignant when. they saw that their money was 
spent for nought, and’ their substance for that whick was not 
read. z 

Having thus admitted that a large addition to the revenues of 
the country was indispensably necessary, Mr. W: proceeded to. 
the consideration of the pending bill as the mode of making euch 
addition. ‘He was not prepared to say that it would make tóv 
large an increase; nor would he hesitate, had we the time to 
spend upon it,and the information necessary for acting upon it 
understandingly and safely, to go with the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means in maturing a bill which would 
yield at least an equal amount. But, he has compelled to'say, 
we had not the time; we had not the information. ` Already’ 
there was an impatience to bring this debate to a close; 
already the House had voted to take the question on 
this bil! within one week from the day itwas entered upon. 
Other great measures were behind, to which this must give 
away. Now, sir, (said Mr. W.) in behalf of the commercial 
and manufacturing interests of the country, I protest against 
the adoption of a measure of this magnitude without more opv 
portunity being afforded for itsexamination. ‘This bill was one « 
of novel impression, and required far more than ordinary care. 
In the revenue bills heretofore passed—of late years certainly 
—-the articles on which a duty was to be laid had been specified 
and named, and those which were to remain free had been left 
to implication, In bills so framed we could see at once what 
we were voting for, and the country could see at one what was 
to bethe operation of our votes. This bill, it would be per- 
ceived, pursued the opposito course.. It enumerated the free 
articles only, and left those which were to pay a duty to be dìs- 
covered by a reference to the tables. Such a mode of legista- 
tion might be expedient, if there were proper preparation for 
it. It would unquestionably prevent many evasions and many 
frauds, and save much to the revenue, But there. wae great 
danger in adopting it hastily. We could not see where we were 
cutting. We did not know where we might strike, We were: 
likely to do great injury and great injustice without being aware 
of it. : 
As anillustration of this, and as proof, also, of the injus- 
tice of some of the particular provisions of this bill, he would 
give the committee a little of his own experience, He repre- 
sented, as he had said, a great meacantile community—a come 
munity the second in commercial importance in the Union, and 
which owned more than one-tenth o the entire tonnage of the 
country. He deeply regretted that they were not more ade 
quately represented on this floor, and that the serious ill health: 
during the last year of the experienced merchant and excellent. 
man who had preceded him in.the Boston seat, [Mr. Assort 
Lawrence,) had deprived them of his services at so important 
a session as the present. They were also a great manufacture 
ing community. Tosay nothing of the mechanic arts ofevery 
variety which were so extensively carried on in their midst, & 
large proportion of the manufacturing capital of New England 
was owned by his constituents, Well; in due course of mail, 
and through the medium of the newspa er, this bill, or some 
abstract of it, (for there had been no printed copies to circulate,) 
had come to their knowledge. And what had been the result 
in the single week which had since elapsed? 

Jle had, in the first place, received numerous letters on the 
subject of wool costing below 8 cents.a pound, on which this 
bill proposed to lay a duty of 20 percent. ad valorem. They 
all agreed in asserting that this duty would involve the entire 
overthrow of the establishments engaged in the manufacture of 
that article. There were many of those establishments in Mas- 
gachusetts, in Connecticut, andin other parts of New England. 
"This low-priced wool was brought from Buenos Ayres, and 
Smyrna, and Barbary, and elsewhere... Not apound of it was 
crown in our own country. It was used în making a few 
worsted carpet fillings, some coarse kerseys and satinets, anda 
good many baizes, and bockings, and low-priced flannels, and 
ether course fabrics consumed chiefly by the laboring 
classes. A principal article into which this wool was 
converted, was negro, cloth. The agent of a single 
company had written him, that they had succeeded so well 
in this article, that one house in the city of Charleston, South 
Carolina, had purchased 37,000 yards last year, and about 
the same quantity this year. Now, the compromise act would 
reduce the protection on the manufactured article from abroad 
tw 20 per cent next July, and would compel them to make æ 
desperate struggle at the best to survive the competition. But 
jay this duty on the raw material, and their overthrow was cer- 
tain. Nor would any body be the better for it, Nota dollar 
of revenue would, in the long run. be received by the Govern- 
ment from it, We might, indeed, by passing the actto take 
effect on the 1st of September, head in a few cargoes at the 
wharf, which were ordered before any warning was given, and 
exact an Unexpected duty from them before they could bs 
landed—a mast unjust and dishonorable mode of raising reve- 
nue, he would say, for a great commercial nation. Butthe duty 
would, as he was assured, amount ultimately to prohibition. 
No more wool of that grade would be imported. Animportant 
pranch of trade would be broken up, a large number of facto- 
ries destroyed, the capital invested be sunk, the operatives 
thrown out of employment, and not one dollar, after all, be re- 
ceived into the 3 reasury- This was the first piece of informa- 
tion which he had received, and gentlemen would acknowledge 
that it was not altogether unimportant. : 5 

The next fact which had been brought to his notice was, that, - 
among the non-enumerated articles on which a. duty of 20 per 
- cent. would be laid by the bill, was.type metal, used for making 
types and casting stereotype plates. This duty, also, he was 
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informed; would amount to prohibition, and yield nota dollar to 
the. Government... And his correspondent added that there cer- 
tainly must be “some oversight in this, asthe Governmentof this 
country could never canten:plate so direct a tax on printing. It 


would be to tax the diffusion and dissemination of knowledge | 


of-every kind—a principle and.an act fit only for those despotic 
Goveraments Where the press is a terror.” Now, Mr. W. well 
new that his honorable friend, the chairman of the Committee 
of .Waya and Means, would bethe last man in the House to put 
a fax on printing knowingly. - There was no:man in the House 
for whom; personally and politically, he hada higher respect, 
Sr in whose patriotism he would sooner confide. He quoted 
this letter merelyto exemplify the danger of acting on so sweep- 
ing a bill without moreJight. - z ‘ 

{Mr. Frurmorg here explained, and observed that the main 
article employedin the manufacttire of type metal, namely, re- 
gulus of antimony, was free from duty. gid ae seks 

Mr. Winturor, Yes, but not type metal itself. That was 
not tiamedeamong the free articles. a) . g 

Mr. Dawson.here interposed, and inquired whether the in- 
dividual from whom the letter came wag a type-founder? 

Mr. Winrarop replied that he could not. himself precisely 
precisely say what bis profession was. He had every reason, 
however, for crediting his testimony.} . 

A third fact which had been brought te his notice was, that 
indigo—of which from eleven to twelve hundred thoysand dot 
lurs” worth was used annually in the manufacturing establish- 
ments of New England, and which stood at the head of the 
hist of. articles which the compromise act itself stipulated 
should be free after July, 1842—-was not contained in the 
free Jist of this bill, and ‘of course would be subject to a 
duty of 20° per cent. in direct contravention of what 
some gentlemen seemed to regard as an inviolable 
compact. Now, he knew thatthe honorable chairman would 
inform the House that this was a mere mistake—a clerical er- 
ror, ifyou please. But Mr. Ws very purpose in alluding to it 
was to prove how extrely liable we were to make such mis- 
takes, by acting 90 hastily on a measure so complicated and 
extensive. If this bill had passed a week ago, this mistake 
might have been irreparable; and if it passeda week hence, he 
Felt sure that ather mistakes. would ultimately be discovered no 
Jess considerable in their character. 

Another fact which had been brought to Mr. W's notice, re. 
lated to a little article called flaxseed, which gentlemen might 
regard as a very trifling thing to he made the subject ofa speech. 
He had been furnished with some statisties on the subject, 
however, which would perhaps change their views, He was 
informed that several large asd expensive establishments had re- 
cently been set up for converting this seed into tinsved oil, and 
that they had already reduced the price of the article to the con- 
sumer at least 25 per cent.. They nsed about seven thousand 
tong of the seeda year, At least three-fourths of this quantity 
was imported, and formed a main element in our Calcutta trade. 
Afer the oil was expressed, two-thirds of the bulk remained, 
which was exported under the name of oil cake, for the British 
farmers to feed their cattle with. Fourteen ships, of 500 tons 
each, were employed in the importation of this seed, of an 
amount of tonnage equal to such a number of ships, and halfas 
many more, in exporting the cake. From 15 to 20.000 tons of 
shipping, all told, coasting trade included, were said to be em- 
ployed in this business alone. And this was an article which has 
never been so much as named in any of the old tarifs, and the 
business to which it had recently given 1ise was probably un- 
known to every member of the House. -That business would 
be prosirated if this bill passed. ‘These establishments would 
be crushed as effectually as the seed in thelr own milis, and 
without one particle of benefit to the Government. Even the 
cargoes of seed now on their way would be re-exported for 
drawback, and no further importations could be afforded. 

‘Chere wore many other articles to which Mr. W's ateerition 
had been called, such as sumach,and soda ashand palm oil, and 
marrow, and mustard. seed, and Jithargey and time—buthe 
could not go through with the liste. Ie must sity a word, bow- 
ever, on the subject of the. drawbacks which it was proposed to 
reituce the 3d secdon of the bil Information bad been fur- 
nished him, which proved tht there had been a great mistake 
on thiseubject of drawbacks, and that no hule injustice might 
yesnlt from it, There had been agreat hue and ery in borh 
branches of Congress, for many years back, about the enor- 
mous aims the Goveroment were losing by thio drawbacks on 
refined suzar, Kt seemed ag if the late Secretary of the Trea. 
sary vould never make an ead of talking anout them. In every 
yeport and statement of his, these terrible drawhacks wee 
placed iu the foreground. Letter after letter, and postscript 
after postsoript, was sent to the Committee af Ways aud Means 
about them. One would almost have thought the Govern. 
ment was going to pieces last winter, becouse one Mr. Wol 
sey would insist on exporting so much refined enear. The 
late Administration seemed ‘ilterally to be about “going 
the death upon the sugar’? And’ what were the facts? 
A circular had already been distributed in the House, drawn, 
up, a3 he could testify, by honest men, by which it ap- 
Genrcd that the dy had exceedid “the drawbick 
during a great part of the last ten years, and that the 
excess of the drawback at this moment was less than three- 
cighihs of a cent per pound, insiwad ofacent and a quarter, as 
the calculation at the Treasury Department was last year; 
while the great increase of the ex poris of this refined sugar was 
ascertained to have arisen, not from the bounty of our own Go- 

lent, as had been supposed, but from that of the kingdom 
Two Sicilics. s 

‘Then, again, as to the drawback on distilled spirits. As an 
evidence of the groundlessness of the complaints which had 
been. made on this score, here wasa letter froma most respecta. 
bis huse in Boston, stating that they shirped last month 17.473 
gallons of rum to St. Pierre, N. F. on the raw material of which 
there bad been paila duty of more than §L250, but on which 
they received a drawback ofonly 698 92. This was owing to 
the fact, that, by improved processes of manufacture, the spivit 
was now made 50, 75, or 100 per cent. above proof, while the 
drawback was based only on proof spiri. This whole third 
secdion would require alteration, in order to prevent manifest in- 


s facts to which he had thus alluded, Mr. W, continued, 
avd which he had every reason to believe accurate, were 
@.0 1h io prove the danger of acting on a bill so compleated 
and comprehensive as this, hastily, and in the dark. There 

were, doubtles, many other instances in which the bill 
wuld operate harshly; perhaps among distant communities 
who might never hear of this measure until it was adopted. 
How could it be otherwise? The enterprise of modern art, 
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guided by chemical science, had appropriated to its use a 
myriad of little substances, whose, very existence was hardly 
known a few'yearsago, and-which still were regarded as utterly 
worthless by ninety-nine persons out ofa hundred. It had. ex- 
plored earth, sea, and air, ia pursuit of them. It had sought 
them in both hemispheres, heaeath the equator, aud under every 
zone, and haf converted them into artictes of use and valne, 
Who could. pretend to enumerate them at a moment’s warning? 
Itmight be worti while to lay-a nominal duty upon them all af- 
ter the Prussian mode; a duty sufficient to-defray the expenses 
of entry and book-kecping, er what the French calla droit de 
balance, in order to ascertain their character and quantity; but 
an indiscriminate 20 per cent. duty woulu exclude great num: 
bers of them altogether, and break up entirely the manufactures 
of which they formed the materials. . 

It was to meet cases of this sort, as well asto answer other 


“ends of vastly higher importance, that he had originated the re- 


solution of inquiry, which was lost the other day on the motion 
to reconsider, after having been reported unanimously by the 
Committee on Commerce, and carried in the House by a small 
majority. We needed information. Every legislative body 
ought ro obtain it before acting on any of the great interests of 
trade. And there waa, probably, no legislative body on earth, 
with so little mercantile experience, or practical knowledge 
among its members, as this House. As he included himself in 
the same category of ignorance with others, he hoped no um- 
brage would be taken at the remark. We held our sessions 
away from any of the great (norerghfares of commerce, at a 
distance fromany active business community. We were out of 
the range, and almost out of the reach, of. business men 
and business matters. There was scarcely a merchant 
of long and large experience among us all, unless it were 
the honorable member from Connecticut, (Mr. Wrriirams.} 
They were few or ne practical manufacturers. He might have 
mistaken the professions of some of his friends, but he believed 
we were mainly ati assembly of lawyers, accustomed to corh- 
pare testimony and examine: evidence, and argue principles; 
but accustomed, also, to have the facts furnished, the evidence 
procured, and the witnesses summoned. He hoped some reso- 
lution to meet this. condition of things might. still be adopted. 
There had been some jealousy exhibited the other day as tothe 
composition of the committee to which such an investigation 
should be entrusted. Jt was wholly groundless. No Speaker 
could fail to select an impartial committee for such a service— 
certainly not his honorable friend who presided so ably and 
acceptably over this House. The whole aim and end ofsuch 
an inquiry would be efi ated, were it not prosecuted by an 
impartial committee composed of members of all parties; and 
from ail sections. For himself, he could honestly say. there 
was but one member ofthe House whom he was ‘unwilling to 
have on that committee. He hoped he should not be called to 
order for personality for intimating who that was. The hono- 
rable gentleman from Virginia[Mr. Wiss] had alluded to bhim. 
self (Mr. WintHrop) as likely to be a member. or even at the 
head, of that committee, frem having introduced the resolution. 
The Speaker would bear him witness that he had, from the out- 
set, expressed a determined. purpose not to go on the commit- 
tee inany capacity. should it be agreed upon, and his desire to 
have the views of Massachusetts, if they were represented at 
all, represented by some one who could do them better justice, 

[Mr. Wiss here explained, He must be allowed to say that, 
in the remarks referred to. he. meant net the slightest imputa- 
tion on the honorable Speaker, or on the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts himself.. What he had- urged asanobjection tothe 
aprointment of the committee had been that, from this time to 
the 1st of December next, the committee, or the commission of 
inquiry,-would find, at every Southern anti-ariff port, from 


„Charleston to New Orleans, disease staring them in the face; 


they would be driven by the climate. and by a regard to their 
own safety, tothe Northern cities—to New York, to Boston. and 
30 on to Passamaquoddy; und all the testimony they would re- 
ceive would be, of course, eg parte. To makea thorough and 
general inquiry, would oceupy atleast wo years. i 

Mr. Winrar p replied that it would not be necessary for the 
committee to goto those ports in p rson. Merchants from every 
portion of the South were to be found, during the summer 
months, in great sumuers at the Notth. Or, ifthe committee 
would prepare and send out proper circulars, they could obtain 
answers on paper from all such quarters, without risking their 
health in the slightest degree, | 

But, said Mr. W. to return... He had admited the absolute 
ity of furnishing the Government with more means. He 
admitted that it ought to he done now; and he was ready to 
go as far as he could go, without sacrificing the interests of his 
tiruents, in favor of any measure to supply those means, He 
estly hoped we should not break up without doing some- 
thing, Yet he had auempted to illustrate some of the danger: 
of passing the biil now under consideration; and he must 
frankly declare that he could not vote for that bill, unless it 
were must materially modified. What. then, was to be done? 
What modification should be made? He was unwilling to op- 
pose every thing, and pronose nothing. But the honorable mem- 
ber from Maryland (Mr. Kennepy} had already suggested the 
true course. That gentleman had given notice of his intention to 
offer a subsiitute for the bill, and the House had ordered that 
substitute to be printed, Of that amefdment Mr. W. knew 
something in the course of its preparation, and he should cheer- 
fully vote for its adoption. It proposed to lay-a duty of 20 per 
cent. on certain enumerated art:cles—on silks, stuff goads, 
linens, fruits, wines, and spices. I also modified the section 
about drawbacks so asto meet some of the objections already 
suggested. And. still further, it postponed, for thirty days, the 
time at which the biil was to go into operation. He ‘would 
have been glad of a stil] further postponement. ‘Phere was fla- 
grant injustice in these sudden impesitions of duties, unless you 
provided for their remission on goods which had been previous- 
ly ordered. Butthe amendment was in all respecis preferable 
to the bill itself; and he earnestly hoped it would prevail. Jt 
would yield about four asda half millionsof additional revenue, 
according to the tables which had been furnished by the Trea. 
sury Department. But, in hisju igment, it would yield double 
thatsum. Those tables were based on the importations of the 
year 1840. The chairman of Ways and Means had admitted 
that those itnportations were 25 per cent. Jess than the average 
of the last six years. Add,then, one-fourth on that account, and 
you have five-millionsand five-eighths. But the average im 
portations of the last six years were not a faicbasis for the ave- 
rage duties of the nextsix years. Increased population, in- 
creased prosperity, a re-established credit and currency, would 
not be without effect upon our commerce. He thought it would 
be hardly extravagant to allow another 25 per Cent, on these ac- 
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counts. The average importations of the last six years were 
much more than 25 per cent. greater than those of the six years 
preceding them. If we added,then, another fourth to the five mil- 
lons and five-eighths already estimated, we should have some- 
thing more than ‘seven millions. Call it seven, But that was 
notall, An existing law of the land provided expressly for 
home valuations, to commence from and after July, 1842; and 
he was entirely unwilling to assent to any eslimate which did 
nottake that provision into view, The result ofthis home va+ 
luation had’ never been counted at leas (hen an aduiiion of 5 per 
cent. to the duties. This, then, amounted to another increase 
of one-fourth, and, carried up the estimate’ Of revenue, to be 
received under this amended bill, to ht miHions and three 
quarters. This michi be an ex: cula ion; toomuch 
might have been allowed for the ed imnrovement in 
the“ times; but he horestly believed that fiom seven to eight 
millions would be the very least sum that secha bill would 
yield. It would be remembered, too, that, durmg the laiter 
half of the next year, we should have, in some sort, a double 
revenue. We should have theamount of duties which might 
accrue under the custom-house credit system at present in 
operation; and we should have, also, the collections under the 
cash system, which was to commence after the 30th of June 
next. _Ifall this should not proveto be sufficient in the end. it 
certainty would more than supply the immediate necessities of 
the Government, and we should have given an eaxnest of what 
we were wiiling todo next winter. y 

The proposed substitute did not include tea and cofee. 
With his friend from Pennsylvania oppesite, (Mr. Lawrence, ] 
who had moved to strike them out from the criginal bill, Mr. 
W. was unwilling to Jay a duty on these articles at ihe present 
session. He was unwilling to do it at all, until it was proved to 
be necessary; until it was proved that the wants of the ‘Treasu- 
ry could not be supplied in any way more satisfactory and 
more beneficial tothe country. The people. had not been pre- 
pared for duties on articles of this gort at ihis session. The 
present discussion would turn their attention to the question, 
and we should learn by next winter whether they preferred 
such-a measure to any other modification of the tarif. If, 
however, a majority of the Hous: would insist on lay.ng a duty 
on these articles now, Jet them move an amendment to that ef- 
fectto the bill proposed by. the gentleman from Maryland. 
They could thus obtain all the revenue, without involving so 
much injustice to a thousand little manufacturing interesis. 

(Mr. Dawson here asked Mr. Winrnrop, why he did not 
gofor making sugar free aiso, 

Mr. WinrHrop said he would be perfectly frank with his 
friend from Georgia, and give him a direct anawerto a direct 
question. He was, now and always, in favor of discriminating 
between articles which came in competition with those of our 
own production and our own manufacture, and articles which 
did not. He was, in a word, for protecting the sugar-plunter. | 

But whenever a duty. on tea and coffee was laid, it ought to 
be a specific duty, and not an ad valorem duty. ‘Indeed, the 
duties on spices, on wines, on silks, and on- cottons also, for 
that matter, might well “be specific. AH duties on all articles 
that could be weighed, guaged, or measured, should le specific. 
Yourad valorem duties led to infinite abuse and fraud. False 
apptaisements and fraudulent invoices, driving ont the honest 
importer from business, and leaving the trade in the hands of 
the unscrupulous and dishonest, were their inevitable resulta, 
These ad valorem duties led also to great uncertainties and 
fluctuations inthe'revenue. The quantity of articles consumed 
in the country did not vary much from year to year, but the 
value of thuse articles, the price both at kome and abroad, was 
cunstanily changing. In almost all ihe Europ-an cour tries 
specific duties were the general rule, and ad’ valorem duties 
the exception. Silks, in Germany and elsewhere, paid a dwy 
by the weight. It might be possible, perhaps, to contrive a 
similar duty upon cottons, arranging it in an inverse proportion 
to the weight. which would afford protection, where it was 
most needed, to the finer article, and at the same time encon- 
rage the consumption of the raw material, But here we 
seemed about to abandon specific duties altogether, and, as 
some gentlemen had maiutained, the compromise act camyeled 
usto do so, Ie denied this altogether, and was prepared to 
prove, if his hour held out, that it was not so nominated in tho 
bond. He would prove this, however, forthe benefit of thore 
whe considered that bond valid, of whom, he had no hesitation 
in saying, he wasnot one, But it was obviously impossible, 
he was aware, to enter into an adjustment of a system of spe- 
cific duties at the present session. He hoped jt would be ate 
tended to next winter, and one of the objects he had in view, in 
the investigation which he had proposed, was to obtain the api» 
nims of practical men on this very subject. 

Bur the honorable gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wise} bad 
taken him somewhat severely lo task, a few days ago, Jor looks 
ing forward to any action whatever on the tariff at the next sese 
sion, or, Certainly, for asserting in positive terms that a revision, 
ofthe tariff must then take place. Mr. Wintprop repeated ihe 
assertion now, the gentleman’s protestations to the contrary note 
withstanding. A revision of the tariff mustiake place. It could 
not be postponed beyond. the next session; and he did nai believe 
there were ten gentiemen in the House, or ten persens in the 
country, who would join with the gentleman fom Virginia in 
denying the position. How could such-a revision be avoided? 
Did not the compromise act itselfassume that there was to ba 
legislation previous to July, 1942? Me that runs might read 
that it did so. But, apart from that act, how could it be avoided? 
Here were petitions from the iron workers of Pennsylvania 
already presented, calling for a revision of the duties ov iron, 
They had been laid on the table. With what view? Tosleep 
there forever? To receive the treatment of certain other peti- 
tions ungrateful to Southern ears? No one would dare to treat 
them so, They must be committed. They must be cnusi- 
dered. They must be reported on. They “must be acted on. 
And that action would itself be a revision of the ariff. Peti- 
tions would pour in also from other quarters. The people 
would demand a revision ofthe tarif, Your own necessities- 
would compel it. Tr could no: be whistled off. He hoped there 
was no design in the introduction of the present measure, to 
forestall such a revision, by filling up the Treasury in advance, 
ee bo astrong objection to the bill, if such could he the 
effect. 

Mr. Wintsrop said that he could not conclude, ashe bad a 
few. moments left, without remarking upon some of the ex'raor. 
dinary constructions which had beer: put on the act of March, 
1833, by more than one gentlemsn from the south, during 
the debate on the resolution of inquiry a few days ago. He 
wished first, however, to express his own general views aa to 
thatact, Its history had already boen narrated by his venerable 
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colleague, [Mr. Apams.}] With lim, said Mr. W. 'I acknow- 
ledge no comprctin that law. My constitutents were not par- 
ties to any compact, either in person or by proxy, if agy com- 
pact was ma They, indeed, had thus far acquie: ja its 
operation. And be believed be should do them bo injustice in 
saying, that they had every disposition to acquiesce in. it, as 
long as they could do so with a due regardto their own mte- 
resia, and the interests of the ration. They had no grudge 
against that measure to aratfy, though it was made against 
their wit, andat their expense. They had no vengeance to 
wreak, ov spleen to vent, against any body in relation to it. 
They had no malice arwethought in their bosoms to. defeat -its 
provisions, or terminate its existence. On the contrary, he ho- 
nestly believed they would positively prefer to have it pre 
served, if it could be cone without tos greata sacrifice They 
would be glad to be convinced that they could thrive under it, or 
even live under it. “Shey had the highest respect for thetistin- 
guished authorof thatact. ‘They respected the motives which 
Ted to its introduction. ‘Phey rejowed in the peace and har- 
mony which were the results of is passage. They rejoiced in 
the opportunity it afforded to asister sovereign State to with- 
draw without dishonor from an attitude which she could not 
have maintained, All this, however; was matter of feeling and 
of sentiment. and altogether different from recognising ary thing 
of peculiar legal operation in theact. This they did not recog- 
nisë. They did not hold to the doctrine tha’. kill or cure, sus- 
taim or Crush, it was unalterable and inviolable. They saw in 
it no second or supplementary constitution. Much less did 
they elevate it, as some gentemen had done, above the Consti- 
tution itself; Why, if Congress contd not alter this law, as had 
_beeh gravely suggested here, who could? Notthe people, cer- 
tainly. There was no provision by which a mere law could be 
submitted to. the action of the people. What a doctrine was 
this! It was one for which Massachusetts had no sympathy 
whatever. She held every mere statute to be subject to the lè- 
gislative will, saving always and only such as might involve 
directly and expressly a contract between the Government and 
the citizen. She did not go with those who vindicated the 
Ranctity of a compromise, while they. were menacing the viola- 
tion of a charter, And she would’feel, under no obligation to 
maintain the act of 1833; by her votes in this hall, one moment 
afier it had proved injurious to the public mterests, or incom- 
patible with her own prosperity.. Who supposed that this 
compromise act was to. be permitted to prostrate the interesis 
of American labor, if such, as he feared, should prove to be its 
tendency? Who imagined, that if these Pennsylvania iron 
workers, whose petitions were on the table, or if the woollen 
manufacturers of New Ensland, or ifany of the smaller handi- 
crafismen. in any part of the counwy—the haters, the tailors, 
the shoe and boot manufacturers—were to come in here next 
winter, as he feared not a few of them would come, and prove 
to tis that they could live under a duty of thirty per cent. but 
must die under one of twenty, we were to stand still, and see 
them perish? Why, not even the authors and originators of 
that measure had any such idea in their minds. The distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky, ceriainly, gave expression at 
thetime to precisely opposite views. Mr. W. said he had 
madé an extract from the debates on that occasion, in support 
of this assertion, which he would append to his remarks if 
they were printed, but was unwilling to take up his last five 
minutes in readme them. 

And now, he had no hesitation in expressing his own indi- 
vidual belief, for which nobady but himself was responsible, 

: that the compromise act could not be strictly adhered to, He 
believed it had Jasted already longer than any body supposed 
it would last at the time it was passed. He thought a due. re- 
gard to our financial condition alone, as indeed had been proved 
by his colleague, [Mr. Avams,} had required its modification 
many yearsag. He though: the wisest course that could be 
pursuedat this moment would be to arrest its further operation. 
And he believed that next winter some departure from it would 
þe found altogether unavoidable. Te heaped the South would 
come to the werk of its revision in a spirit of kindness and 
concession. The North-would meet them more than half way. 
We desired no extravagant or unreasonable protection.. We 
were ready for the most moderate and conciliatory course. But 
we ‘csuid not yield every thing, ‘The same voice of patriotism 
which cried to the. North “give up,” said also to the South 
“keep not back?” He hoped that voice would be heeded on 
Voth sides; thatwe should meeton middle ground, cah in the 
West to arbitrate what we could not settle for ourselves, and 
once more exhibit the whole people of the country uniting io re- 
pelnot merely the foreign invasion which might threaten to 
sack our cities, or oust us from our soil, but that, also and 
equally, which would overwhelm our industry and roi our 
labar ef its rewards. 

Hut pis honorable friend from South Carolina (Mr. Homes] 
in the eloquent speech he made yesterday, had averred that 
Massachusetts was.a party tothe compromise act, because she 
was present by her Senators and Representatives when it was 
passed; and had charged us with downright nuliitication be- 
ganse we did not admit the obligation to abide forever by its pro- 
visions. Now, Massaehusetis was a party to that. act precisely 
as South Carolina was a party to the land bill which was adopted 
a few daysago. : Where was the difference? And would the 
gentleman pledge himself that neither he nor his colleagues 
would ever lift a tinger to divert the proceeds of the public do- 
main from the objects to which they had been appropriated? 

But what was this compromise act which bad heen so much 
discussed? We, that had no part in its passage, had as good a 
right as any body else to construe itsterms. It was 2 law; and 
while it remained unaltered, we had a right to. the full benefit 
of its provisions, as originally intended and interpreted, What 
were those provisions? 


He had been astounded at the constructions which had been 
put upon that statute by gentlemen from the South in discuss- 
ing the late resolution of inquiry, They told us it wae a total 
abandonment of the protecting system. They told us it sutho- 
rized no discriminating duties unless with a view to revenue, 
an! that revenue and protection were utterly incompatible. 
“Discrimination for destruction, but not for protection,” seem- 
ed to bethe design of thatact, according to their interpretation, 
as had been well remarked by a friend at his elbow. They 
told us, too, that there gould be no specific duties, aud they even 
doubted whether hon valuations mist hot be abandoned as 
impracticable. . A uniform 20 per cent. ad valorem duty, as 
geased on’ the foreign invoice, and imposed on such articles as 
would yield the largest amount of revenue, without any refer- 
ence to hone industry or home productions—this‘seemed to be 
the “Judicious tariff” to, which, in their opinion, it was intended 

-gitimately to bring us. 


memar 


Where did gentl men getthe authority for such interpreta- 
norn the compromise? No where in the terms of the bni; 
bo where in the explanations and declarations of those by 
whom it wes prepared, anarged and adopted. They were 
false glosses, unwarranted by any thing in the act, and contra- 
dicted by the exp testimory of iis authors, The scene of 
that act was the Senate Chamber. The high contacting par- 
ties were represent’ d by the Senators from Keatucky and 
South Carolina, (My. Chay and Mr. Carnoun.} Which one of 


those gentlemen gave vlierance io any such oplaions? The 


l later of them appeared from the reporis to have remained 


silent during a gical partof ihe dehate, He said enough, how- 
ever, to refute ahy such Cocirines as these; and even his silence 
might fairly be construed into an assent to the unverstanding so 
fully aad frequeatly expressed by the former. And what was 
tbat understanding? Mr. W. said he bad prepared himself 
with copions extracts from the debates at the time on this point 
—but. his hour having here expired, he took his seat with an 
intimation that he might print the extracts which he was thus 
prevented from reading. 


The following are the passages from Mr. Clay’s speech on 
the compromise act, which Mr, Wonrurop referred ta in supe 
portof the assertion, that, if more protection than 20 per cent. 
was necessary after 1842, ic was contemplated by the authors 
of ihat act that it wouid be afforded: 

“Suppose, inthe progress of gradual descent, towards the re- 
venue standard, for which this bill provides, it shonld, some 
years hence, become evident that further protection, beyond 
1842, than that which it- contemplates, way be necessary: can 
it be doubted that, in some furin or other, it will be applied: 


Who can doubt, when passions have subsided, and reason has 
resumed her empire, that there will be a disposition throughout 
the whole Union torenderample justice to all Hs parts? Who 
will believe that any section of this great Confederacy would 
look with indifference to the prostration of the interests of ano- 
ther section, by distant and selfish foreign nations, regardless 
alike of the welfare of us all? No, sir; Lhave no fears beyond 
1842. The people of the United States are brethren, made to 
love and respect each other. Momentary causes may seem to 
alienate them, but, like family differences, they-will terminate 
in a closer and more affectionate union than ever. And how 
much more estimable will bea system of protection based on 
common conviction and common convert, and planted in the 
bosoms of ull, than one wrenched by power from reluctant and 
protesting weakness. That such asystem will be adopted, if it 
shonid be necessary for the period of time subsequent to 1842, I 
will not doubt.” 

“Po the argument of the Senator from Massachusette that 
this interest and the other cannot be sustained under the protec- 
tion beyond 1842, Lrepeat the answer that no one can now tell 
what may then be necessary—that period will provide for 
itself. * 3 Let me suppose that the anticipations 
which I form upon. the restoration of concord and confidence 
shall all be falsified; that neither the sense of fraternal affection 
nor common justice, nor even common interests, will lead to an 
amicable adjustment of the tarifbeyond 1812, Let me suppose 
that the perind has arrived, and that ibe provisions of the bill 
shall be interpreted as an obligatory pledge upon the Congress 
of that day; and let me suppose, also. that a greater amount of 
protection than the bill provides is absolutely necessary to some 
interests; what is to he done? Regarded asa pledge, it does not 
bind Congress forever to adhere to the specific rate of duty con- 
tained in the biil. The most, in that view, that it exacts, is to 
make a fairexperiment. If, aftersughexperiment, it ehould be 
demonstrated that, under such an arrangement of the tariff, the 
interests of large portions of the Union would be sacrificed, and 
they exposed to ruin, Congress will be competentto apply some 
remedy that will be efectunl; and I hope and believe that, in 
such acontingency, some will be devised that may preserve the 
harmony and perpetuate the blessings of the Union.” 

Phe following ave the extracts fram the same speech of Mr. 
Cray, which Mr. W. was about reading when his hour expired, 
to show that the compromise act was not intended by itsauthers 
asan abandonment of the protective system, and ihat it always 
contemplated bath discriminating aid specifie du 

Sit is far from the object of those who support this bill to 
abandon or surrender the policy of protecting American indus- 
try. Its protection or encouragement may be accomplished in 
various ways: Ist, by bounties, as far as they ave within the 
constitutional power of Congress to offer them; A, by prohibi- 
atally exeluding the foreign rival article; 3d, by high du- 
, Without regard to the aggrega: of revenue which 
they prodace; dth, by discciminating dut so adjusted as to 
limit the revenue to the economical wants of the Government; 
and, 5th, by the admission of the raw material and articles es- 
sential to manufactures free of duty. To which may be added 
cash daties, home valuations, and the regularions of auctions. 
A perfect syst-m of protection would comprehend most, if not 
all, of these modes of affording it. There might oe, at this 
time, a pr bition ofe s (ardent spirits and coarse 
a, Jorexample) to publi vantage, Hik were not 
rate prepudices acd confiicting opinions prevailing. Cand 
tesman can totally egard impediments of that cha- 
racter?) such a compound system might be established. 

“Now, Mr. President, before the aserti made that the 
bill surrenders the protective policy, gentlemen should under- 
stand what it does not, as well as what it caes propose. Itim- 
pairs no power of Congress over the whole subject; it contains 
no promise or pledge whatever, express or implied, as to boun- 
ties, prohibitions, or auctions; it does not touch the power of 
Congress in regard to them, and Congress is perfectly free to 
exercise that power at any time; it expressly recognises dis» 
criminating duties within a prescribed timit; it provides for cash 
duties and home valuations; and it secnres a freolist, embrac- 
ing numerous articles, some of high importance to the manu- 
facturing arts, Ofail the mades of protection which I have 
enumerated, it affects only the third, that is to say, the imposi- 
tion of high duties, producing a revenue beyondthe wants of 
the Government.” i 

“The Senator from Massachusetts, in the resolutions which 
hesubmitted, proposes to reduce the duties sv as to limit ihe 
amount of the revenue to the wants of the Government. Wih 
him revenue is the principal. protection the subordinate object. 
If protection cannot be enjoyed after such a reduction ofdutics as 
he thinks ought to he niade, itis not to be extended. He says 
specific duties and the power of discrimination are preserved by 
his resolutions. So they may be under the operation ofthe bill. 
The only difference between the two schemes is, that the biH, in 
the maximum which it provides, euggesis a certain limit, 


-as to yote against it, 


whilst his resolution lays dówn none. ` Relow that maximum 
the principle of discriininuation'‘and specific duties may be ap- 
plied? yi ` 

“The Senator from Massachus-ttd contends that a. great part 
of the value of all protection‘ is given up by dispensing with 
specific duties and the principle of discrimination... But much 
the most valuable articles of our domestic manufactures Ccottgn 
and woollens, for example) néver enjoyed the advantage of bps. 
cific duties; they have always been hable to ad-valorem duties, 
witha very limited application oF the minimum principle. “the 
bill dees not, however, even alter 1842, surrender either mode 
oflayingdaties Discriminations are expressly recognised be- 
liw the maximum, and specific duties may also be imposed, 
provided they so not exceed it.” ee eae : 

The following passages, from Mr. Catnoun’s remarks, are 
to the same effect. Why should-there be “exertement as to the 
distribution ef duties under the maximum,” if there was ta 


be no discrimination, er none in favor of the manufacturer? - 


“Among the objections to the bill, he thought the reduction 
of the daties in the first part of the series too slow, and.in the 
last too rapid; and that the time for the final reduction was too 


remote. He also objected tothe home valuation; but he thought" 


that these objections were outweighed by the fact ‘that the bil} 
provided, as to the final result, that the revenue should cume 
down to the just economical wants of the Government., With 
the contempiation of this result on its final operation, he bee 
lieved itavould be accepted of by the South, and that peace and 
harmony. as far as the subject was concerned, would be restored 
to the country, .* j id ` * a z 

“There may, indeed, at the termination of the series; be a 
question raised likely to producè some excitement—he meant 
that of the distribution of the duwies under the maximum of 20 
per cent. ag fixed by the bill: But he had no fear that even then, 
with thelight of our present experience, any will dare. attempt 
to propose any distribution which shall rot act with substan- 
tial justice between the great sections of the Union and the 
country.” 

But stronger testimony to the same purpose is given by Gene- 
ral Wappy THompson in his speech on the Treasury note bill 
las: year, where he says: 

“Sn a debate in the Senate in 1838 hetween Mr. CLAY and Mr, 
CALHOUN, the two great actors in this compromise, Mr. CLAY, 
in giving a history 01 that measure, uses the following language, 
which was not contradicted. ‘In the consultation between that 
Senator(Mr Cannoun} and myself in respect to the compro- 
mise, on every point on which Tinsisted he gave way. Ho was 
for a shorter term than nine years, and more rapid reduction. 
Tinsiated, and he yielded. He insisted upon fifteen per cent. 
as the maximum of duty, but pce He was against an 
discrimination within the limited range of duties for the benefit 
of the manufacturer, but consented. To the last he protested 
against home valuation, but finally gave way??? 

The subjoined extract from the remarks of the Hon. John 
Forsyth on the compromise bill will prove that Northern gen- 
tlemen have not been alone in disputing the perpetual obliga- 
tion of that act: . oa 3 

“The Senator from Massachusetts had repeated to-day a 
question he asked some days since: How could those who 
should vote for this bill attempt hereafter to modify or repeal 
it in the face of the pledges upon it? Mr, Forsyth had 
no difficulty’ in giving a distinet and satisfactory an- 
swer to this inquiry. Thore who voted for it were no 
more bound to regard the. Jaw (and it world be noth- 
ing more) as sacred than those who voted against it.. Tt 
was to be obeyed while it existed, but.was changeable like all 
other laws—the follies engrafted upon is to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Theidea of pledges was everywhere given up. 
Ilow far the circumstances under which it was passed gave 
firmness and endurance to its provisions, was another affair; 
that was for the people to jndge; for himself, he considere 
himself as totally uncom mitted to endure ita single moment be- 
yond the time it should be of public benefit.» Had any scruples 
been felt on this point, they must have been removed by the 
declarations of the Senators from Kentucky and Delaware, 
(Mr. Clay and Mr, Clayton.] They had openly anticipated a 
better and more effectual bill of protection within the nine 
years, founded on alooked-for change of public.opinion in the 
Western States.” i : 

One rnore qnetation from the debates of the time. will 
serve ‘9 enforce the positions, already, perhaps, sufficiently 
provedi. 

i “All the amendments were concurred in,excepting that whick 
provides that after 1842, such duties shall be levied ‘as an eco- 
nimical expenditure may require.’ ? 

“pon the propriety of this provision, a prolonged discussion 
aroce,in which it was contended by Messrs. Webster, Dallas, Dicks 
erson, &c. that these words, although not so intended, might 
be construed by Southern gentlemen, in the year 1642, as an 
abandonment of the projective principie, and a design on the 
pare of those who had introduced this bill, to make revenue 
alone the standard of all future duties on imports. 

“Mr, Clayton and Mr. Clay regarded the language as autho- 
rizing no such coastruction, and denied that any one would be 
juaufied in inferring that there was to be an abandonment of 
the system of proteciion, Tt was insisted by Mr. Ciayton, that 
the Government could not be kepttogether if ibe principle of 
protection were to be discarded in our policy, and he do- 
clared that he would pause before he surrendered that prine 
ciple, even to save the Unton.”’~Register of Debates, vol. 9, 
part l, page 726, 


SPEECH OF MR. BARNARD, | 


OF NEW YORK. 
In the House of Representatives, July 9, 1841--On the 
Loan bill. 

Mr. BARNARD rose and spoke nearly ag follows: 

Mr. Cuatrman: If Solomon had lived with us in our day, he 
would not have undertaken te persuade us that there is nothing 
new under the sun. What underthe sun could he have been 
thinking of when he said so? But there is this apology tobe 
tnade for him—there were no raihoads in his me. If there 
been, wise man as he was, he would have seen that the one 
hour system of debate in deliberative assemblies was nigh at 
hand. This was a startling proposition when it was first made, 
and, net being myself quite up to the tine, L.was-so unhappy 
On a little reflection, of course 1 am able 
to see almost as clearly as others saw by intuitien, how appro- 
priate such a measure is to onr times. 1 saw this case very 
strongly put lately ina newspaper; perhaps it was frora‘one of 
the letter writers who favor us with their presence in the privè 
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leged seats ia this Ha:l;: Edo not remember. lt wasin this wise: 
that a man may now. traverse‘ half the States of the “Union on 
railroads. while an honorable member of Congress is making 
aspeech! . Welf this-was, indeed, a monstrous abuse, and not 
to be endured by the people.. Since men travel fast, they must 
learn to ihiak fast and” to speak fast; they rust learn to go un: 
der afull hea! of-stean. This stopping by the way to take ob. 
servations, orlingering to pick up beautiful flowers,.or enjoy 
peautiful prospects, as has sometimes been done-in oratory— 
thetime forall this hag gone by.” It was well -enough in such- 
men ag Burke, and Windham, and Canning, and Mirabeau, and 
Patrick Henry, and. Fisher Ames; but we must thank God re- 
verenily that we are wiser, as they would have been, no doubt, 
if there bad been steam in their days: Only think, Mr. Chair- 
man, whata.capital aid: to condensation is this one hour system.’ 
No,steam engine was.ever. supplied witha moré complete con- 
densing apparatus than. this House now is. 4 

Well, six, it:is now. understood that a Congressional orator 

foes ust One hour, You wind.him up by a parliamentary law; 
he rises; and, like the pointer of a clock, describes. his exact 
circuit On. the parliamentary dial-plate, and then stops—he has 
run down. Bat no matter; ‘theres agreat saving of time in 
this. And, besides,-it is very Democratical; nobody can deny 
that. All men:are equal—if not, they ought to be. : That, I 
think, is now.the doctrine. My colleague over the way [Mr. 
McKzon]can tell. Is. not this the tendency of the time? Are 
not railroads.: bringing down distinctions? Why,a poorman 
may now travelas far andas fast asthe rich, and make about ag 
much display in doing so. And so here; we have come to the 
end of ambitious displays in oratury in this House; we have 
seen an endof your tnree-day and your three-hour orators;, we 
are‘all now, all, one-hour orators, on a principle of strict Ðe- 
mocratic. equality. And we carry our Democratic notions 
further still; for we. have discevered that subjects and topics 
are, all equal, as well as`persons, and that, at auy rate, ho sub- 
fect is fit to be brought before this House for consideration 
which a member may not despatch, in all its merits, in one 
hour; while it is very properly taken for granted that there is 
no man, on this floor who cannot tell all he knows on any subject 
in one-hour. 4 

Yes; sir, be it known to all people that we here mount in turn, 
andeach performer rides around the ring for just one hour. 
And, of course, he who displays in that time the greatest 
amount of skill and the greatest number of astonishing feats in 
jockeyship will be entitled to the greatest applause from the 
whole circus—from pit togallery. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, I am now mounted, and off; but, before 
Igo, let me say one word more. 1 ride because) feel myself 
bound, in some measure, by my original undertaking, to do go, 
as one of the ¢roupe. and not because 1 expect to win any thing 
for myself; or bring much golden profit te the company. 

Mr. Chairman, we have ‘now a proposition before us for 
funding twelve millions of public debu or more or less, at the 
discretion of the President, but not to exceed that sum,. for 
eight years; the stock, however, to be purchaseable by the Go- 
yeroment in the mean time, as it may have the means of pur- 
chase, 

What say the Opposition to this? Why they say this is bor- 
rowing money and creating a public debt. Lanswer, it is bor- 
rowing money, but itis not creating a debt. The debt exists 
already, and we propose to do what they declined or neglected 
to do when they had the power—we propose to pay it. And 
we think it was they who created the debt, inasmuch as they 
had long administered the Government, and when they wentout 
and we came in, on the fourth of March last, we found the debt on 
hand; and, whether they created it or not, there is one thing 
which no man can doubt who will look into the publicand 


official documents on the subject, and that is that a debt actually ` 


exis ø; that it is the debt of the country—the debt of the oation— 


and that it must be paid, or our nationol honor will be sacri- . 


ficed. - 

Tt seems to have been the Object of the Secretary.of the Trea- 
sury thatso much only of the public debt, as existed, or had 
been contracted, for current expenses, should be funded. This 
debt, contracted for current expenses of the Government, 
under the last Administration, could only be found, atthis time, 
by adding to the sum that was found existing and ascertained 
on the fourth of March, theamonnt of deficit which would, by 
estimate, stand against the Treasury at the end of the year, 
after applying to the necessary service of the year, under ex- 
isting appropriations made before the new Administration 
came in, all the means provided for that service by the last Ad- 
ministration. This deficit at the end of the year, ifno extra 
session had been called, no new expense incurred, and no new 
appropriations made, ¢ ‘uld not be less than three millions and 
a half; and shissum added to six millions of debt existing onthe 
fourth of March, in the form of Treasury notes oustanding, 
over and. above the available means then in the Treasury, 
makes nine millions and a half of debt, incurred hy the Jast 
Administration for curreat expenses only, and eutailed onthe 
Administration of the present day.- This, with a necessary 
surplusin the ‘treasury, would m up atleast twelve millions 
of dailars. [beg to be understoor bere, and throughout all my 
financial statements. on this occasion, as speaking in round 
numbers for the sake of brevity. 


And T must take occasion in this connection to say that there 
are other ascertained debis of the Government, besides the 
debt contracted for current experises. I had occasion on this 
floor lust year to give a statement of these debis ina speech 
which, in this Howse as well as inthe country, has been nota 
little misrepresented and abused. Several gentlemen have 
done me the honor to refer to it in thisdebate, who either could 
not, or would not, understand its plain and very obvious posi- 
tions. There is, in that speech, a table of debis “regardei as 
ascertained and ceriain, existing on the Ist January, 1641,” 
amounting to sixteen and ahali millions. The items are theie 
set down, an‘, to this day, Edo not remember to have heard or 
seen one of them questioned or disputed. The Treasury notes 
outstanding on Istof January, 1841, were included in this state- 
ment. They were less in amount than on the fourth of March. 
Unthis last day they were, as I have stated, over and above 
the available means in the Treasury, about six millions. And 
I now beg leave to s‘ate, distinctly, that besides this six millions 
of debt incurred for current expenses, existing on the fourth of 
March, there was also an ascertained cebt existing on that day 
of eleven millions and a ha'f of dollars. I referto the speesh 
already mentioned for the items and the necessary explanations 
in regardto them, 


But Ihave been charged with having computed the debts of 
the Government, in: that speech, at forty millions. This is a 
gross perversion, ifit be not malicious. I alluded on that oc» 


casion to various claims.againstthe Government, and various i 
unliquidated liabilities, one class of + hich was. cr would come, 
before the Departmenis, and accoun'ingor disbursing officers, 
for liquidation and seulement; and another? description of these 
clainrs and liabilities was stich as were, or might, and probably 
would, come before Congress. for its decision. They were 
enumerated in tables, and were added. to the itemsof ascec- 
tained: debt;-not for the purpose of showing how much the Go- 
vernment then actuaily owed, but to show how much, in addition 
toall current expenses, the new Administration might be called 


on to provide for in the course of the next four years. Ihave 
seen- no reason yetto change my opinion in regard to the 
amount of burdens which the Treasury may be compelled to 
bear, besides and beyond all current expenses, in the- course of 
the current term ofthe new Administration. 2 

But let this pass. My present purpose is todeal-only with 
the debt which has been created for current expenses of the Go- 
vernment, and entailed onthe present Administration. Ihave 
stated this debt already to be not Jess than -nine’ and a half 
millions of dollars: namely, six millions outstanding in Trea- 
sury notes on the fourth of March, beyond the available means 
inthe Treasury; to which must be added a deficit of three and 
a half millions more at the end of the present vear, supposing 
Congress had not been called together at the present time. 

And this debt, wesay, was created by you, who are now the 
Opposition parfy. Antif you did not create it, supposing it to 
have sprung up out of the earth without ‘any body’s agency, 
yet there it was; you.saw it, as every body else saw it and- you 
made no provision for it, and no effort whatever to meet it. 
We have come into power, and we make itour first busmess 
to provide for the payment of this debt. Now, itis said that a 
certain party in this country has held, and still holds, that ana- > 
tional debt is a national blessing. No party which I have ever 
read of or heard of, in this country, ever held any such doc- 
trine; but suppose it was so held andis so héld, and suppose 
that all such are Federalisis—to give them an odious name— 
which of the two parties now in being is the party..of the na- 
tional debt? Who are the Federalists? those who create 
the debt, ot those who would pay it; those who. have conferred 
the blessing on the country, if it be one, or those who have 
taken the promptest measures for wiping it off? But, hecause 
we have exhibited and stated the debt, and propose to pay it, 
you mean to escape from. the just responsibility of your posi- 
tion, by crying out national debt! national debt! and poiuting 
to us asthe guilty party. You cannot doit. The people have 
put a mark upon you. The incendiary was seen with the 
brand in his hand, with which he fired the edifice; he was 
scorched in the act, and the louder he cries fire, the more isat- 
tention attracted towards him, and, finally, as the flames mount 
up, and the darkness is illuminated, all eyesare fastened on the 
conscious face of the true cniprit. 

But my colleague, [Mr. McKron,]if f could understand his 
argument, Cannot consent that the Government shall borrow 
Money to pay its pressing debts, because that’ money 
may be borrowed of ‘foreign capitalists. He is against 
our borrowing money abroad for any purpose, It esta- 
blishes a dangerous foreign infinence in this country ; 
he is afraid of the Rothschilds, and the MWopes, 
and the Barings, and seems to apprehend that the time is 
close at hand, ifit have not already come, when a few bankers 
in Europe are to dictate the policy and measures of the Ameri- 
can Government, A 

Now, I shallot argue such a point with my colleague. It 
is avery fit doctrine for certain places, and certain persons in 
the city of New York. Rut would my colleague dare go to 
Wall street with that doctrine? He shakes his head. No, sir; 
he would not, norany where else in that city, where sensible 
and intelligent men are accustomed to congregate. But he 
might carry it, with good effect, to any spat where an ignorant 
moh in such a city could be gathered. It would not sound very 
badly, perhaps, noi be much outof place, in Tammany Hali, 
that great theatre where demagogues go expressly ro play on 
the passions and prejudices of an ignorant and excited mul- 
titude. 

[Atthis period in his remarks, Mr, B. was interrupted by 
calls to order from Mr. McKeon, who desired to know if Mr. 
B. intended his remarks shonid be understood as having a per- 
sonal application to himself.] 

Mr. FARNARD proceeded. I trust, said he, I know better 
what helongs to the courtesy of debate, and to the proprieties of 
this place, than to speak of my colleague, ori this floor, as a de- 
taagogue. The sentiments he has uttered, as he has expressed 
them in this Hall, I am bound to-regard, and do regard, as 
sentiments honestly entertained by him; but I must insist, at 
the same time. that this notion abont the politics! danger of 
employing foreign capital in this country is a part of the known 
capital stock in trade of demagogues. “And there is no one 
place on the continent where this and other kindred topics are 
used more freely, and with more capital effect. by popular ora- 
tors, who do not belive in their hearts one word of the siuff they 
utter, than at that same Tammany Hall, which I just now 
spoken. Ykaow there are those--] will not say who are weak 
enough to entertain, but who do entertain honest and serious ap- 
prehensions about the practee of borrowing abroa 
also broadly condemn the noli i 
conclude, is one of these. 
falists, foreign or dom 
as much to fear from ge 
Tam not afraid of borrowing Earap 
interest, which shall give to labor in 
ployment and reward, by its applis 
racatand utility. Tt would have t uy more to. bring 
this country up to its present condition of cultivation and im. 
provement, if it had all along depended on its own resources for 
the necessary supply of capital. 

“But the imagination of my colleague has been disturbed 
and alarmed by some appeals which it seems have been made 
to this Government, from abroad, in regard to the debts of the 
States. He has not discovered that any encouragement what- 
ever has been given to these irregular appeals; and certainly 
this is not che first time that forcigners have shown themselves 
ignorant of ihe structure of our Government. Sir, J beg leave, 
in all seriousness, to commend this subject of the State debt 
to the sober and unprejudiced contemplation of my colleague 
and of all who hear me. If there be one subject of more deli- 
cate and fearful iaterestthan another, to thir whole country, it 
is this of which I am- now speaking. -Havoc gentlemen reflected 
on the consequences that must ensue if one of the independent 
States of this Confederation should attempt to repudiate its 
foreign debt, justly due? Depend on it, in such an event, so 
calamitous and so disgraceful, we might have to deal with 


in “ot afraid of capi- 
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al, ata moderate 
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ks of improve. 


more than bakers. Can it be supposed that Governments will 
sit still aud see their subjects robbed of their property by acts 
of perfidy and fraud, perpetrated: by the individual States of 
this Union? Andif they move at ail in such a matter, against 
what party will they. move? Will it be the States, or the 
Union? What do foreign nations know of the States of this 
Unisn, which havé not, and cannot have, any representative 
character abroad? They kuow us as one nation, and in no 
other way. They know nothing, and ought to know nothing, 
about that which gives sume of uso’ much concern, namely, 
our domestic doctrine of State Rights. They have one re 
sponsible party to deal with in all matters of national concern- 
meni, namely, the Federal Government; which is enough for 
their purposes. Str, thisis nota subiect—it is too sefieus—to 
be seized hold of and agitated forthe sake of party, It belongs 
to the country and the whole conntry, to its character, its jus- 
tice, and its honor, and it may involve its peace: 

Let it nothesaid that I am favoring the assumption of the 
State debts by this Government. Nothing of the sort. What 
I mean to assert, and all I mean to assert, is, that this Govern- 
ment, and the whole country, have the deepest interest at 
stake in that fearful and disgraceful. question which has some- 
times been permitted to be agitated; whether some of the States 
might or might not repudiate their foreign debt. And I rejoice, 
with a heart full of joy, when I find that, by:a simple act of 
justice towards the States, quite too long delayed, this Govern- 
ment cae, by undoubted constitutional means, as by the passage 
of the land distribution bill, bring substantial aid and strong en- 
couragement to those States, which are struggling to relieve 
themselves from heavy burdens, too hastily and recklessly in- 
curred. Again I commend this subject to the careful and oar- 
nest thought and consideration of all. . g 

But I must come back to consider the necessity of this loan, 
as proposed in the bill before us, from which I have been drawn 
off, very unwillingly, by my colleague. A , 

Some gentlemen have gone so far as to deny that there is any 
such debt, and tbat there wili be any such deficit as has been 
stated. Of course théy condemn the calling of this session of 
Congress, and they deny that itis necessary to raise a dollar by 
loan.. I will not call this factious; butit looks wonderfully like 
it. A brief view of our financial condition for the year 1841, 
supposing no extraordinary session had been held, will show 
whe is in the right in this matter. I speak from official docu- 
ments and papers: — : g i 

On the lst of January, 1841, there were outstanding appro- 
priations—in other words, there were outstanding charges 
imposed by law on the Treasury, for current service, to the 
amcunt of : x : - x - $12,300,000 

Add Treasury notes outstanding on 1st January, 

1841, also charged by Jaw on the Treasury for re- 
demption . - - - . - 4,850,000 


Sum ofthese charges on the Treasury'on the Ist 


January, 1841 ut - e 17,150,000 
Between the Ist January, 1841, and the dth 

March, 1841, there was paid by. the Treasury, m- 

cluding the amount paid for the redemption of 

Treasury notes, the sum of - : y - 4,600,000 ` 
Leaving ofthe above charges the sum of + 12,550,000 
To this add new Treasury notes issued between 

the lst January and 4th March, tothe amount of - 1,780,000 
Add, also, the amount of new and. permament 

appropriations, for the year 1841, viz: - - 19,700,000 
And the whole amount of charges, imposed by 

law, on the Treasury, for current service, and for 

the redemption of Treasury notes, as found on the 

4th of March, 1841, is - - - -~ 34,030,000 ` 
Now of this amount of charges the Secretary of 

the Treasury informs us that there must be paid, 

during the residue of the year 1841, including the 

redemption of Treasury notes, and without any 

new expense, or any new appropriation conse- 

quert on the calling of the present session of Con- s 

gress,thesumof -~ . - . - 24,210,000 
Leaving of the above charges standing over to 

. . 3 . . : z 89,820,000 


Well, Mr. Chairman, we have, then, charges on the Treas 
sury, which must be paid in the remaining ten months of the 
present year, after the dih of March, amounting to $24,210,000. 
And ons mode which gentlemen take to show that there will 
be no deficit at the end of the year, is to impeach this amount 
of charges as being set down at too largea sum, And gentle- 
men talk of the matter as ifthe Secretary of the Treasury was 
iedividually and solely responsible for the amount of cusrent 
penditures in the public service; as if it really belonged to 
n to say how much and how little of the public money each 
partment of the public service shauld receive. Gentlemen 
ily mistake the dury and the powers cf this officer. Every 

x made by Congress is an authoriiative command 
ay department having charge of the subject; and 
dis to he obeyed under the genera} supervision of 
ive. And itis ose of the most false and dangerous 
false and dangerous notions which have grown up 

s ig this country in the last twelve years, that it is the 
province of the Secretary of the Treasury, according to his 
idea: of pelicy, propr A vomy, to determins whether 
approoriations—these auchoritati ommands of the legisia- 
tive departinent of the Government—shall, or shall not, be car. 
ried into operation and effect, Gentlenien may depend on it, 
that the present Secretary of the Treasury will take no such 
unlawful authority on himself. 

ile has ascertained from the proper officers and departments 
hew much of all the appropriations and charges on the Trea- 
sury must be paid during the present year, and he finds the 
sum, including what must be applied to the redemption of 
Treasury notes. to he $24,210,000, as just stated. This leaves, 
as we have alrcady seen, nearly $10,000.000 of charges, standing 
ever ta the year 1812, This is fully equal to the average 
amount of outstanding appropriations, as compared with the 
whole sum of the appropriations, applicable to the service of 
the year, whieh it has been the practice ohe Government to 
leave standing over from one year to another, 

_ Of about six millions and a half of Treasury notes, outstand~ 
ing on the 4th March, the Secretary supposes that the Treasury 
must be prepared to meet a demand within the year. for about 
four and a half millions, including interest. If this eum be 
taken from the $24,210,000, it is found that about $19,7.0,000 
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will be left to be applied within the year to appropriations, or 
charges, for current service. This would be to apply, monthly, 
to the public service, for the residue of the year, $1,970,000— 
less than two millions. And this is complained of as extrava: 
gant by gentlemen who have themselves made the appropria: 
tions, and who, by their own Administration, expended more 
than an equivajent sum in each of the first two months of the 
year, to say nothing of the expenditures of that Administration 
in past years. . | . 

Well, sir, in spite of the lamentations of our economical 
friends on the other cide, the Treasury will be called onto pay, 
for current service, in the remainder of the year from the 4th 
of March, the sum of $19,700,000; and including the redemption 
of Treasury notes, the sum of $24,210,000; and the question now 
is, what has the Treasury got, or what willit have, to meet this 
demand? 

‘The Secretary says that his means, all told, including all he 
can raise by the issue of Treasury notes for the ten months, 
will not exceed $20,730,000. 

But as gentlemen thought it necessary to impedch the Secre- 
tary’s statement of the amount to be paid, s0, onthe other hand, 
they think it equally incumbent on them toimpeach his estimate 
of means. I shall leave gentlemen to make the most of this 
impeachment. They admit that the Secretary is about as 
capable as themselves of estimating his means; and yet they 
offer their crude conjectures in regard to the receipts into the 
Treasury, and, so far as I now remember, without one material 
or important fact to redeem their calculaticns from the cha- 
racter of mere idle conjectures. And it is on such an unstable 
foo'ing that gentlemen are content to put themselves, when 
they siand up here, in the face of the whole country, to oppose 
a measure which is. demonstrably necessary to save the Frea- 
gury from discredit, a.d the country from hishonor. 

Well, sir, let us come to the unshot of the matter. 

The Treasury must pay, in ten months, the sumof $24,210,000 
And the Secretary finds that his means, all told, 
wil] not exceed the sum of : - 20,730,000 


And the deficit is shown to.be * . 3,480,000 
But it must nothe forgotten that of the means esti- 
mated by the Secretary, the sunt ofsix millions 
of dollars and upwards is the proceeds of Trea- 
sury notes, which will be outstanding atthe 
close of the year, This sum will then be a debt 
which must be added to the deficit as found 
above - - - w . : 6,080,000 


Making together -’ - $9,560,000 


..We have, then, a debt, found existing at the close of the 
present year, contracted under the legislation of the late Admi- 
nistration, for current service only, amounting to.nine millions 
and ahalfofdollars. And it is for this debt, amongst other ob- 
see the loan proposed by the present bill is intended to 

rovide. 

z The plain statement which Ihave now made is sufficient to 
demonstrate, at once, the necessity of this Joan, and the neces- 
sity of this culled session of Congress. ‘Thenecessity of making 
this call at an early period in the year-is abundanuy shown by 
the Secretary, in the exhibit which he makes of what must have 
been the delinquent state of the Treasury, on the Ist of September 
next, if such call had not been made. My brief hour will not 
allow me to go into this exhibit, which, like every thing else 
from the Secretary, has been violently assailed. F adopt the 
Secretary’s statement, which I believe could be shown to bede- 
monstrably accurate, if there was time for such a demonstration. 
Here, as elsewhere, the wecretary had found, from the proper 
and responsible officers and departments, the demands which 
would be likely to come upon the Treasury for the public 
service for the limited time stated, through them; and on such 
information, not to be controlled by the Secretary, his state 
ment is undonbtedly based—at least pro tanto. Ysay 1 adopt 
the statement, and, with it, the position so much declaimed 
against, that the deficit which would be found on the Ist Sep- 
tember in the Treasury, if it would notequal, would approach 
the amount of deficit which the statements show would’stand 
agsisst the Treasury at the end of the year. All this demon- 
strates the immediate and pressing necessities of the Treasury, 
in consequence of the condition in which it was left by the last 
Administration, in spite of all remonstrance on this floor the 
last winter, and the imperative demand for this early and extra- 
ordinary meeting of Congress, 

This session of Congress having been called, some new ex- 
pense is necessarily incurred; and it is proposed, also, that this 
opportunity shall not pass away without attempting some fur- 
ther legislation, made indispensable by the wanton neglect of 
the last Administration, That Administration refused Jast win- 
ter to appropriate money even for arrearages of pay to troops 
employed by it in Florida; and refused to make any adequate 
appropriations for fortifications and armaiments. These were 
great and flagrant delinquencies, by which the public honor and 
the public safety were compromised; and it is the first and high- 
est duty of the Government, in new hands, to meet the eyi- 
gency at the earliest opportunity, and apply the proper correc- 
tiveand remedy, : 

The War Department has proposed, therefore, new appropri- 
ations, to the amount of about two millions anda half, If this 
amount be added to the nine and a half millions, mentioned a 
litle while ago, we have twelve millivas of dollars, for which, it 
is perfectly evident, the Treasury is not provided with any 
P There is another exigency of the Treasury, which, if met as 
it ought to be, would add four millions to the amount fr which 
extraordinary means ought now to be provided. I allude, 
of course, to that necessary surplus which all Secretaries, I 
believe, have agreed in stating ought to remain in the Trea- 
sury. F 

But 1go no further with thisargument. It is not merely a 
question of debt or deficit; it is a question of public bankrupt. 
cy, and of public disgrace. It is clear that. without the aid of 
this biil, the Treasury cannot meet the legal and proper de- 
mands uponit. Expenditures must be arrested, without law 
and against law, or the Treasury must stop payment. And yet, 
in th: face of this imperative demand on. our justice and our 
honor, gentlemen propose, as far as their votes can go, to refuse 
this loan. And wavy Tow will you meet this public debi? 

hat-will you do with it? 4 

WM. MeRnon here said, apply the proceeds of the public 

ebt. ane : 

ana be eetos of the public lands to the debt! -If my 
colleague willtake the trouble, some time when he is perfeculy 


at leisure, to read, with only a little attention, the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, he will find all this debt and deficit 
of which I have been speaking exists, and will exist, after the 
proceeds of the public jands have- been applicdto the public 
service, just as it has been applied heretofose.. Gentlemen 


must realty find some other apology than this, for opposing this 


bill. 

Some genilemen, if] understand them, will not vote for this 
bill, because ic must lead to taxation. The honorable and dis- 
tinguished gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Pickens) 
leads, I think, in this opposition. Taxation, he thinks, is odi- 
ous, and it is, in its operation, particularly injurious and op- 
pressive to the South. : 

Well, it must not. be forgotten that the object of this bil] is to 
pay debts, not to create (hem; and I do not Know how to under- 
stand this objection to pay the debts of the nation because it 
leads to taxation of this Government, if it do not refer itself 
back toan objection to the Constitution and the Union them- 
selves. By the Constitution, this Government must pay the 
debts of the United States; and it may lay and collect taxes and 
imposts for this purpose. But now, it would seem, the debts 
of the United States must remain unpaid, because the laying 
and collecting of taxes and duties by the authority of this Go. 
vernment isan odious exercise of power to South Carolina, 
The gentleman warned us, in this connection, that we were 
treading on dangerous ground, and that the People never 
would submit to the unjust and unequal operation of this Go- 
vernment; and the dissolution of the Union was—not threaten- 
ed—that was disclaimed, but suggested as something quite like 
ly to follow 

Mr. Chairman, we have had on this and on many occasions 
something too much of this predicted dissolution on this floor, 
Now we, in the higher latitudes, are apt to think that the 
South-—(it is only a part of the South, and a small part, too, that 
complain of the Union)—has had, andis likely to have, as much 


` benefit out of the Union as the North. We do not think you 


can afford to part with it; we know we cannot. And we 
believe that our interests are not diverse, as some seem 
to suppose, but rather identical. And yet, for one, I am 
disposed to say to those of you who are constantly in- 
dutging in complaints, that, whenever you are really tired of us, 


and will candidly say so, why we-will part from you if we, 


must; but, then, we will shake hands and part. God forbid 
that we should imbue our handsin each other’s blood. If we 
caino! live together, why letus at least remember that we have 
been friends; that we have been united ia bonds that cannot 
now be severed without pain; that we have had one home and 
one country; that we have lived together under one broad roof, 
and been the heads of one family, and have brought up a nu- 
merous and promising offspring; that we have worshipped at 
thesame altar, have fraternized with the same friends, and 
warred with the same enemy; rejoiced in the same successes, 
and had our brows bound withthe same victorious wreaths, 
and encircled with the same common glory. I tell you. it will 
be bard to part from you, for you are boneof our bone and 
fissh of our flesh; and you shall take our prayers and blessings 
with you, whenever you must go. i 

But no, you cannot go, and we will not let you go, if you 
could; and yet you will be eternally talking ahont going, ‘Phe 
truth is, you have an infirmity of temper about you, which 
we mean to try to correct and cure by kindness and forbear- 
ance, No, no; we must not separate—~if we can help it. If 
we du, the very sun in the firmament of frec nations gocs 
down in clouds and darkness, it may be in tempest and in 
blood. We will not let you go while a rag ofthe Constitution 
or of our country’s glorious flag remains to cover us with. You 
donot know the awful import of that word “disunion,” or you 
would*not use it so often and so lightly. Forswear its use 
henceforward and forever. At any rate, if you mean what you 
say, do not be forever talking about it; andif you do not mean 
what you sav, why this is the time for you to show that you 
are really with us and of us—with the nation and ofthe nation 
—by coming up now to this national business, and aiding us to 
discharge a national obligation by providing for the payment 
of a national debt. 


SPEECH OF MR. UNDERWOOD, 
OF KENTUCKY, 

In the House of Representatives—On the dill to es- 
tablish a uniform system of Bankruptey through- 
out the United States. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD said that he desired to say 
afew words to the friends of this bill. Fle had 
declared his intenticn io vote for it; but, on exami- 
nation, had found it so very defective, both in its 
principle and machinery, that unless it could be 
amended, he should be constrained to voie against 
it. Hehad but ite bope of succeeding, because 
it had become the fashion of the day to take what- 
ever the Senate pleased to send us, and sanction it, 
no mater how glar were jis defeats, If my 
vote is worth any th (aid Mr U.) Twill ine 
form my political friends upen what conditions 
they can secure it, and then they will take such 
course as to them may seem best. 

This bill wil bring the ection of the General 
Government more in confact with the business and 
feelings of the people than any other nieasure ex- 
cept a National Bank; and hence it will necessarily 
undergo a minute and critical examination in all 
i:s parts. Its whole bearing is upon a very sensi- 
tive and delicate subject—ncthing less than a di- 
rect interference cn the part ef the Government 
with the contracts and obligations of individuals. 


| Tnere jsa very large portion, if nota majority of 


the American people, who have no faith in that 
policy which tolerates Government in interfering 
with the rights of individuals, founded upon eon- 
tracts freely and voluntarily made. The sentiment 


in favor, of requiring individuals to perform their 
engagements according to the laws in force.at the 
date of the centract has been, and yet is, very: 
strong in Kentucky. ‘fhe laws under which.con- 
trac's are made, constitute their obligation; and to 
these Jaws do the people look for tha! enforcement 
of their contrac's. In Kentucky it has-been sete 
ued, atter a contest which agrated and &xeited the’ 
intellects and passions of the people for years, that 
the Legislature of the S:ate cannot change the tee 
medy for the enforcement of contracis, 20 as to de= 


“lay the creditor, without violating that provision of 


the Constitution of the United States which: prohi- 
bits the States from “impairing the obl gation of 
contrac's.” I was not an idle spectator of the new 
and old court controversy, as it was called, in Ken. 
tucky; and I advert to it merely to show the deep 
interest which will ever be felt in any legislative 
action which interferes with the contracts of the 
citizen. History teaches wisdom by example. ; 

Tn this bill yon do not propose to delay the cre- 
ditor for a time; but you determine to cut the obli- 
gation of the contract, and to dscharge'the debtor 
entirely. I think you have the constitutional power 
to do it. - That power has been expressly given to 
this Government by that clause of the Constitution 
which authorizes Congress to pass ‘uniform Laws 
on the subject of bankréptcies throughout the 
United States;” and it has been expressly prohibited 
to the Sta'es in that clause which declares that no 
State shall pass any bill or law “impairing the ob- 
ligation of contracts.” But I did not rise to enter 
into any constitutional argument. My purpose is 
to point out the defects of the bill, which ought to 
be amended, and must be before I can vote for it. 

You provide, in the first section of the bill, for 
a trial by jary to ascertain the fact of bankruptcy; 
and it is declared “if such person (meaning the 
bankrupt) shall reside at a great distance from the 
place of holding court, the judge, in his ‘discre~ 
tion, may direct such trial by jury to be had in the 
county of such person’s residence.” How. many 
miles constitute ‘‘a great distance?” Fifty, one 
hundred, or two hundred? The judge will settle: 
it. But [assure you, Mr. Chairman, if the good 
psople of my State are dragged as witnesses fifty 
or a hundred miles to Frankfort, where the Fede- 
ral Court sits, to testify relative to the affairs of a 
bankrupt, who may be unable to pay them one 
cent, (and your bill makes no provision for their 
compensation, there will be great dissatisfaction. 
I bg you to amend it. Give positive directions 
thai the trial shall take place in the county where 
the bankrupt resides. There may be influences to 
have parties and witnesses collected together in the 
prevence of the court. The judge may conclude 
that he can have the business more correctly done 
in court than out of it, and therefore, for the sake 
of justice, the trial must take place in his presence, 
Yo such reasoning the lawyers of the court and 
tavernkeepers around it will certainly not object. 
The effect of all this is expense and trouble upon 
the citizens, and profit to the lawyer and tavern- 
keeper. 

The second section of the bill enacts: 

“That all dealings and transactions by and with any bank- 
iupt, bena fide made and entered into more thin two months 
before the petition filed against him or by him, shall not be in- 
validated or affected by this act: Provided, That the other 
party to any such dealings or transactions had no notice of a 
prior aetof bankruptcy, or of the intention of the bankruptto 
take the benefit of this act.?? 

Under this section, the purchaser of property 
from ike bankrupt within two months before the 
petition is filed, may be deprived of the property, 
alinough he has paid for it in good faith, upon 
proving that he had notice of a prior act of bank- 
rustcy, or Ihat ibe bankrupt bad the intention to 
tabe the benefit of the act. Will the people know 
what arz acts of bankruptey? They will not un- 
derstand this new system, at least for a time. The 
eontequence may be, with full knowledge of an 


| act of bankruptcy, aman may in good. faith: pur- 


chase property, and pay the bankrupt for at, and 
afterwards lose both money and property by the 
operation of this section. Sir, when you come to 
take advantage of honest ignorance, under this 
section, for the benefit of the creditors of a banke 
rupt, yeu will hear curses upon your legislation, 
deep and loud, from those who suffer by ig and 
their friends. I pray you, amend the bill in this 


doa 
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particalar, and confirm sil bona fide contracis en- 
tered into with the bankrupt before notice of filing 
the petition.. When the petition is filed ia court, 
when the suit to make the man a bankrupt is acin- 
ally commenced, and the-people-are notified of that 
fact, then you may safeiy say he shall not part with 
or sell his property, and those who. purchase with 
such knowledge shall not hold. Make this. amend- 
ment, and you will take a position that the people 
can easily understand, aod they will respect your 
law. and ect in conformity to i, Asit stands, you 
sela.trap for them. The unwary and henest may 
bë caught in the snare to their ruin. 

“The sixth seetion confers power on the courts to 
prescribe a table of feesto be charged by the offi- 
cers of courtand other persons for services ren- 
dered. under this.act, There should be some limit 
upon this absolute power aud discretion of the 
court, and I propose to qualify it by dec.aring that 
the fees allowed “shall not exceed those of similar 
services allowed by the laws of the State, Territo- 
ry, or District in which the court is located.” The 
disposition is too prevalent to consider every thing 
connected with the General Government as a sub- 
ject about which great liberality may be indulged. 
Our National are better paid than our State officers 
for. the same or similar services. I have never 
been able to perceive any good reason for the dif- 
ference, and desire, by the amendment, to prevent, 
as fár as practicable, the extension of the principle 
which renders employment under the Federal Go- 
vernment more lucrative than under the Sta'es, 
when the services rendered are the same. 

The assets of the bankrupt are required to be 
distributed without priority or preference, “except 
only fordebts due the United States and for all 
debis due by him to persons who by the laws of 
the United States have a preference, in consequence 
of having paid moneys as his sureties, which shall 
be paid out of the assets? Now, sir, this excep- 
tion, in. my opinion, ought to be extended still fur- 
ther. The debts of a bankrupt, which, by the 
laws of the Siate or Territory where he lives, are 
entit’ed to priority, should not lose their dignity by 
an act of bankraptcy. Your bill pays a proper 
respect to the debts to which the laws of the United 
States give a preference. Why notgo on and say, 
after. these have been first paid, then the laws to 
which the State laws give a preference shalt be 
next paid; and, after that, the remaining assets 
shall be divided pro rata among the creditors. The 
bankrupt acts of acountry should dispose cf the 
assets in the same manner that aa administrator is 
required to dispose of the assets.of his intestate. 
The bankrupt shouid, in respest to ald debts, be re- 
garded as dead. After hi; Gischorge, he begins a 
new life, as it relates to cotracts. By the pre- 
ferences which are given to certain debts under 
State Jaws, individuals are induced to become snre- 
ties; and in allsuch cases this bill, by failiag to 
continue the preference, dues in effect deprive the 
surety of a legal and moral right, fully vested, and 
may thereby throw upon him a loss which other- 
wise might not occur, You thus make it the in- 
terest of a elvss of creditors that the unfortunate 
debtor shonld die before becoming a bankrupt, in- 
asmuch as they would receive from the adminis- 
trator or exccotor a greaier share of the assets 
than they can obtain from the assignee. To illus. 
trate by a case: If a bankrupt in my Siate hed 
contracted a debt to the Commonwealth's Bank, 
and died before he was declared a bankrap!, and 
before any proceedings were instituted ander thi 
act, his atministrator would be bound to pay this 
debt before all others; and thus, if the assets were 
sufficient, the sureties would be entrelv relieved. 
But, by the provisions of this act, such debt stands 
upon no better fo.ting than any other; and, under 
the division of the assets, pro rata, among all the 
debts, a icss would fall upon the sureties. This is 
a single case outof many that might be put. I 
warn my political friends that they are in dan- 
ger of losing publie confidence in their party 
movements, when they, without the least necessity, 
act so improvidentiy as to unsettle and derange 
the rulesand laws of a Siate which fix and re- 
gulate the rights of citizens. When you touch 
the pockets of the people, or any portion of them, 
in a manner they do not expect, and when it is 
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done in yiolauon of their rights as fixed by the 


Saws. of their State, you excite a spint of indigna- 


nation and hostility which cannot be easily al- 
syed; and yeu place a lever in the hands of poli- 
tical demagoaurs and cpponents with which to 
overturn your power. : 

Bat, sir, thers is wilh me a weighty objection to 
the principle of the bill far transcending any [have 
mentioned. By the bi], as it now stands, public 
defaulters, executors, administrators, guardians, 
and trustees are very properly prohibited from be- 
coming voluntary bankrupts with a view to get 
clear of the debts contracted in these several capa- 
cities. But when the creditors of one who owes 
largely as a fiduciary compel him to become a 
bankrupt, then, if I understand the bill correctly, 
the certificate and discharge releases him from the 
debts which he owes, and which were contracted 
in a fiduciary capacity, as well as all other debts. 
By prohib:ting the trustee from filing his petition 
to become a bankrupt, based upon debts which he 
contracted as a fiduciary, you hold out the idea 
very properly that thoe who are guilty of fraud 
and breaches of trust are not wortay of the merci- 
ful provisions of the bill; but when creditors foree 
a trustee to become a baukrupt, you discharge him 
from his trust obligations, and thus contradict and 
violate the principle which you seem to avow. 
Such glaring inconsistency | cannot tolerate. But 
that is not all: when you force the trustee to be- 
come a bankrupt, ifhe has applied the trust funds to 
his own use in the purchase of property, you take 
that property and distribute it pro rata among all 
the creditors, without giving any preference to the 
cestui que trust, or the person whose funds have 
been thus improperly converted by the trustee or 
fiduciary. I wil pata case to illustrate the ope- 
ration of your bill in this respect. An executor or 
guardian uses five, ten, or twenty thousand dollars 
of the money which has come to his hands as a fidu- 
ciary, in setting himself up as a merchant, He 
fails. Flis creditors compel him to become a bank- 
rapt, and divile out pro rata the remnants of his 
goods with the legateesor ward. The consequence 
is, that the deficiency in the trust fund must be 
made up to the legatee or ward by the sureties in 
the executor’s or guardian’s bond. Surely such 
an evil oughtto be prevented by giving a prefe- 
rence to the. trust debt, and thus relieve, as far as 
possible, sureties who have involved themselves, 
not under any hope of prospect of gain, but from 
‘feelings of benevolence and confidence towards 
their friend. Sacha course would find its sanction 
in the best feelings of our nature, withont violating 
any principle of justice; and it is axtonishing that 
those who prepared this bil either did not think of 
jt, or wonld not adoptit. [tis a well-known prin- 
cipie of equity that he wha uses my money in pur- 
chasing property n bis name, holds as my trustee. 
The chancellor will, at least, give me a lien upon 
the property to secure an indemnity. You shoald 
have put an end to all doubts by expressly provid- 
ing in this bil that where a trustee or fiduciary is 
made a bankrupt by compulsion, bis assets shall 
be first applied to the diseharge of the trast debts. 

But thee is yet untold mischief and disregard 
of principle in the discharge—ihe general, sweep- 
ing discharge—-which you giye the bankrupt, 
whether he be such voluntarily or by compulsion. 
You grant him legal exoneration from obligations 
which are both moral and legal. IT havealready 
shown you how the practical operation of this bill 
will throw losses upon sureties. When you have 
thus inflicted injury, you might have stopped; but 
bo, you go on and release the principsl from his 
igat obligation to pay the surety who suffers, 
You never can release the moral cbligation which 
exists and binds the conscience of the principal to 
indemnify his suffering surety. All debts have the 
same legal obligation. Their moral obligation is 
quite another thing There may be a legal cbliga- 
tion which binds a man to pay, net only without 
but contrary to, morality and conseienes; and 
hence courts of equily have been devised to re- 
Neve against the hardship and oppression of mere 
legal obligations. Now, sir, I hold that a bankra pt 
system ought to be one of equity, aed nothing 
more nor less tban a system of pure merals. If 
the moral ebligstion of a contract ean never be 
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dixcharged, I will never discharge the legal obli- 
gation by my vote. Believing, as Ido, that the 
moral obligation to indemnify the surety who 
charges no premium for his risk will induce the 
honsst man to pay whenever he has the means, 
and that he will do it-even after he may be dis- 
Charged as a bankrupt, I can perceive no propriety 
in discharging the principal from liability to his 
sureiy in the manxer itis done by this bill, An 
honest man will .not avail himself of the discharge, 


and1 am not willing to putit in the power ofa. 


knave to do it. There is no one reason in favor 
of dissolving the obligation between principal and 
surety, unless it be the apprehension thar the sure- 
ty will oppress the principal and prevent bis accu- 
mulating the means to pay the debt. 1 do not be- 
lieve that any such oppression wili exist where the 
principal has acted honestly and faislly—where a 
full disclosure of his situation was made known to 
his friend at the time he consented to be bound, 
and where the failure of the principal has been the 
result of misfortune instead of fraud. It is not the 
interest of the surety to oppress his unfortunate 
priceipal, who faithfully exerts himself, as he 
should do, to discharge the aebt. The benevo- 
lence manifested in becoming the surety will not be 
turned into bitterness so long as the principal does 
all he can to pay. It is the bad condact of debtors 
which kindles vindictiveness towardsthem. Mis- 
fortune excites commiseration and increases our 
sympathy and kindness. With these opinions I 
cannot vote for any bill which proposes to dis- 
charge the principal from liability to his surety. 
What class of cases, it may be asked, am I wil- 
ling to relieve? What contracts are there, which 
contain no abiding moral obligation, operating 
upon the conscience of the party through all time? 
And how is it that one contract may have in it 
more moral obligation than another? Is there any 
distinction between contracts, upon which one. class 
may be brought within the operation of. a bank- 
rupt law, and another elass excladed? Í 
To my. mind there is a clear distinction, as for 
as morality and conscience are concerned, between 
different classes of contracts. This very bill takes 
the distinction between debts contracted as a fdu- 
ciary or trustee, and those contracted in a different 
capacity. If I sell a horse to a young man just 


starting in Jife,and who is known to be penni-° 


less, I may have a double motive; benevolence 
towards one who is poor and honest, and likewise 
the hope of.gain, believing that he will be able to 
pay me. If by accident the horse is killed the day 
after the contract, and the young man, in conse- 
quence of the loss, is unable to» pay me, I have 
lost the value of my horse, but F have no cause of 
complaint against my debtor. If I had lent him 
the horse, and he had rode him to death, in viola- 
tion of his promive to treat him kindiy and use him 
moderately, I should have cause of great complaint. 
In both these cases my loss is precisely the same. 
I have been deprived of the value of the horse, and 
the individeal who inflicted the injury is, from in- 
solvency, unable to indemnify me.. There are 
various causes which exist to render the conduct 
of the borrower odious. First, my disinterestedness 
and kindness in lending for his accommodation 
enly; sacond, his cruelty in abusing the horse; and 
third, his breach of confidence and trust. By my 
dcisinterestedness in the transaction and my benevo- 
ienee, he contracted, ia my opinion, a higher mo- 
ral obligation to save me from loss, than if I had 
been aciuated by a view of pecuniary gain alone. 
I will not enlarge upon this distinction. It is re- 
ecgnised by the common sentiment of mankind. 
The man who does an act of good will or benevo- 
lence, in lending the use of his property without 
reward, imposes a higher moral obligation upon 
the beneficiary than if gain be his mo‘ive and ob- 
ject. So of the surety, who, impelled by friendship 
alone, becomes sponsor forthe debt. His disinte- 
restedaess increases the moral obligation to such a 
degree that I cannot cancel the legal obligation of 
the contract without the consent of the surety. 
The contracts which are fit subjects for the ope- 
ration of a bankrupt system are those where gain 
is ihe only cbj-ct, where the seller parts with pro- 
perty and the purchaser looks to the property ac- 
quired, as the means, in whole or part, to enable 
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him to pay the debt. Ifin this elass of cases cala- |] omitted to surrena 


mity overtakes the purchaser, and he is deprived 
of the property cr its proceeds in a manner which 
could not be guaided against with ordinary care 


and diligence, good conscience will discharge him 


from the debt, after he makes an -bonest surrender _ 


of all he has. If the merehant’s cargo goes to the 
bottom of the ocean with the wrecked’ vessel, and 
he is thereby made bankrupt, or if be had retailed 
his goods to a sei of insolvent consumers, believing 
at the time they were able to pay, and thus lost the 
means of paying him from whom he purchased, I 
do not perceive the moral propriety of mortgaging 
his penalties of sou! and body for a lifetime to make 
good the destruction of the tempest or the ravages 
of knaves. 
made bankrupt by the failure of his merchant or 
factor, orany calamity beyond his control, he, toc 
is equally entitled to relief under the bankrupt sys- 
tem. I do not discriminate among trades or em- 
ployments—I embrace all; and if they are bank- 
rupt from calamities, I will most cheerfully dis- 
charge them from their debts, and set them free. 
Trust and security debts, and those of like charac- 
ter, constitute exceptions, in tegard 10 which I be- 
lieve the best interests of society and of morality 
require that there shall be no discharge without 
paying the uttermost farthing. I have experi- 
enced the feelings of a man made bankrupt by mis- 
fortunes. My friends, to relieve me from large 
debis, bound themseives as my sureties, knowing 
at the time that my futare earnings alone would 
enable me to meet the debts. I was ruined by con- 
tracting debis as surety for other people. I have 
relieved myself from the burden by years of toil 
and anxiety. Irejoice that this bill ean now have 
no personal operation in my behalf. 1 have re- 
covered from the disasters of early life, and, as it 
regards uiy claim for meneys paid as surety, death 
has removed the principal obligors beyond my 
reach, and placed them where this bill can do them 
neither good nor evil. I know, therefore, what- 
ever influence my past-expérience and sufferings 
may have in forming my opinions, that I am not 
governed by any principle of personal interest. I 
am willing to-observe the golden rule of doing as I 
would be done by. This bill goes greater lengths 
than I could have asked when such a measure 
might have been a relief to me, and hence I shall 
vote against it unless it is amended. 

The friends of the measure have suggested the 
propriety of passing the bill in its present form, aad 
postponing its operation until February, with a 
view to cure its defects next winter. That course 
is not sa:isfactory to me. If the bill is nat to go 
into operation until February, why not lay it on 
the table until we meet again, and then perfect it? 
It can benefit no bankrupt by being passed now, 
unless you permit it to take effect immediately. 
The very fact that you postpone its operation, with 
a view to legislate again upon the subject, is cal- 
culated toalarm the bankrupt with fears that you 
may repeal it altogether, or modify itin some way 

_ injurious fo him, while its manifest defects are 
well calculated to excite a reflecting people, and 
cause them to demand its repeal. My experience 
here has taught me that very litle is done during 
the first two months of a long session; and I appre- 
hend February will arrive, and this bill remain 
just as itis. ‘The desire anc haste to pass it just 
as it came from the Senate, proceed, } suppose, 
from political considerations. It is miserable party 
policy, in my opinion, to attempt to gain popula- 
rity by passing bills flagrantly defective, beth in 
working machinery and principle. By such a ma- 
næuvre you may secure a flourish of trumpe's and 
the puffs of newspapers; but thay will certainly be 
succeeded by popular indignation, when the re- 


gulis of your defective legislation are not only seen, 
bat fel. Then your gratalations and t.iumph will, 


be changed to dismay and defeat; and then, possi- 
biy, you may find leisure, in retirement, to mourn 
cver your blanders. ' 

I wish to say but one thing more. To guard 
agains: fraud, you should amend this bill by pro- 
viding that any bankrupt who should collect or 
use any money or propery which, before obtaining 
his discharge, he had Jént or placed in any manner 
whatever in the hands of others, and which he had 
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ł rin his schedule; or if he should 
receive from asy person, after cbtaming his dis- 
chaige, any money or property, in consideration of 
mosey or properiy placed in the hands of such per. 
son before obtaining the discharge, then the decree 
and certificate of bankropicy should be void and 
uf no effect. Tti: provision would tend to prevent 
those secret arrangements by which friends may 
fraudulently endeavor to hide from creditors the 
means of the bankrupt, and to give him the benefit 
thereof after the proceedings in court have been 
closed by a decree aud certificate of discharge. 
Sach an amendment would be important in those 
cases where creditors are ailowed to compel in- 
dividuals to submit, as bankrupts, to the provi- 
sions of the bill. 

At the proper time I shall offer amendments to 
meet the views I have expressed; and, if adopted, 
I will cheerfully give my vote in favor of the bi L 

Nors.—Mr. Unperwoop did offer various 
amendments, all which were rejected; and there- 
upon he moved to lay the bill upon the table, 
which was carried. But on the next day the me- 
tion was reconsidered, and the bill passed, Mr. U. 
voting against it. 


REMARKS OF MR. HOWARD, 

; OF MICHIGAN. 

In the House of Representatives, August 16, 1841—On 
the bill to establish a uniform system of bank- 
ruptey throughout the United States; in Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state ofthe Union. 
Mr. Csarman : Itis not with the vain hope of 

adding to the force of the arguments already urged 
in faver of this biil that I presume to tresspass on 
the patience of the committee; and were it not that 
my constituents feel a deeper interest in the sne- 
cess of this measure than perhaps in that of any 
other that is likely to be accomplished ‘at the pre- 
sent session of Congress, I should still remain 
sileat, reposing with confidence uvon the intrinsic 
merits of the bill, and the able advocacy of those 
of its friends who have already addressed the com- 
mittee. But, sir, my duty to my constituents for- 
bids me to remain silent. I should be but a false 
exponent of their feelings, an unworthy holder of 
the.trust they have so generously confided to me, 
were I suffer the cecasion to pass without some 
effort on my part to give expression to their views 
on this important snbject. Their anxiety is 
evinced by their numerous petitions, now before 
Congress, signed by more than seven thousand pe- 
titioners, very many of whom are in a state of help- 
less, hopeless insolvency, though men of character, 
integrity, and ente*prise—men who have been 
ruined by the wretched, miserable policy of the two 
last Administrations on the subjects of currency 
and finance. Bat itis not now the time to jnquire 
into the particular causes which have produced the 
wide-spread disasters under which not this clas 
alone, bat the whole country, is groaning. What- 
ever may have been the original canse of the dig- 
ease, the daty of devising and applying the remedy 
has plainly devolved on us; and we are called upon, 
by motives of benevolence and humanity, to arrest 
the effects of causes which have already trans- 
pired. 

Among the leading objections to the bil under 
consideration is this: “That it extends to all classes 
of men; and the gentleman fiom Connecticnt 
(Mr. TRUMBULL] who addressed us ihe other day, 
urged this objection with peculiar seriousness and 
earnesiness—remarking that “it was not merely a 
provision for mercantile men, but for doctors and 
lawyers, and all soris of persons who live by their 
heads or their hands.” Itis tree, Mr. Chairman, 
that the ancient bankrupt laws of England did ap- 
ply to traders exciusively; but is that circumstance 
a seund reason for introducing the same distinction 
into cur own pulicy—a distinction, in my view, 
without any foundation in justice, odious in itself, 
and at war with the spirief ovr institutiogs. 
“The bill extends to all classes of men,” is gravely 
urged by the gentleman as a reason why we shoul Í 
disregard the obligations of humanity; why we 
should continue to hold a large portion of our 
countrymen ina state of bondage to their creditors; 
why we should not exereise the attribute of mercy 
atall! Why, sir, are not all alike liable to mis- 


fortune? the doctor, the lawyer, the. farmer, as 
well as the merchant? A -ilpousadd casualties ‘await — 
every class, every interest... The drought. destroys 
the farmer’s crop; the murrain his: cattle and 
flocks; the fire consumes his houses and-his grana- 
ries. His means:of payment are crippled -by the 


„act of God; no interest is beyond the reach of cala- 


mity. ‘The Southern planter or the Northern farmer 
sells his crops to the merchant on the seaboard; 
he takes the merchant’s note in payment, and rely- 
ing upon the punctual performance of the promise, 
contracts debts of his own. ‘The, merchant. ships 
his purchase to some distant port, and in its passage 
it is swallowed up in the waves. The gentleman’s 
principles come to the relief cf. the merchant; A 
commission of bankruptcy releases him-from the 
debt: You discharge him from the obligation he 
has contracted to his customer, but yoa still hold 
the industrious and hard-working farmer to.the fall 
payment of the debts he has contracted.. He may 
labor on from year to year—there is ne beneve- 
lence, no compassion for him! .You make him the 
victim cf a common calamity and of partial bene- 
ficence. God has not exempted him from the visi- 
tations of his providence, but human enactments, 
impiously reversisg the impartia!taws of the Cre- 
ator, would place him beyond the reach of mercy, 
the most lovely attribute of the Divinity. The 
gentleman is content with a community of suffer- 
ing, but not of compassion. Sir, I was surprised 
to hear these strange sentiments fall from the gen- 
leman—sentiments which Ido not hesitate to de- 
nounce as unworthy of this occasion, of this coun- 
try, and of this age. : 

The honorable member raises still another and 
amore singular objection to the bill. He insists 
that “the debtor would be able to centrol the cre- 
ditor; that the bill reverses the wisdom of Solomon, 
who has declared that ‘the borrower is slave to the 
lender.’ ” oot ed 

And is this the principle on which the gentleman 
acts? upon which the biil is to be opposed? “The 
borrower a slave to the lender !” Eternal bondage 
of body and mind, without release, without alle- 
viation, without hope, awaits the insolvent: He 
may toil to support his offspring, but he toils in 
vain: a rapacious creditor seizes, by divine right, 
the fruits of his labor; he leaves an inheritaace 
of poverty, perhaps ignominy, to his children, and 
death alone can finally break ‘his shackles. But 
the idea that the borrower 1s the slave of ihe lender 
ought not, perhaps, so much to surprise us, coming 
frum the cource it does. I recollect, sir, reading, 
among otber incidents in the early cclonial history 
of Connecticut,an account ofa meeting of its first 
settlers, held for the purpose of adopting laws for 
their own Government. ft being considered that the 
code contained in the Scriptures were tolerably well 
adopted to human affairs, and that some time must 
elapse. before their own legislative labors ‘could 
regulate their interests, they wisely resolved that 
the laws contained in the bill should be the 
laws of the colony until they could enact 
ethers better suited to their concition. Possibly, 
sir, this article of the code bas not yet been repealed 
in Connecricut, and the gentleman still imagines it 
in force in that ancient and very respectable Com- 
wonwealth, 

A third objection is also urged by the gentle- 
man. “Heis convinced that the protection of 
creditors isnot the chief objectof the bili” As 
this is a point cf much importance, I beg leave to 
discuss it with reference to the express provisions 
of the bill. We shall see that the rights of eredi- 
tors,so far from teing overlooked, are guarded 

ih peculiar vigilance against the effects of those 
unjust preferences which many deb:ors in failing 
circumsiancss are ever ready to create; and that- 
such preferences erect an impassable barrier toa 
final discharge’ ot the bankrupt, though. they stip 
him entirely ofbis property. One of the leading 
objects of the measure is the eqnal and impartial 
distribution of the assets among all: the creditors; 
aad where the bankrupt, havieg made such pre- 
ference, is hardy enough to apply for the. benefit of 
the act, he rons the risk of saving his property 
transferred and delivered over to an assignee, and 
himself still held liable for the last farthing of his 
debis; Surely this is a hazard which few ‘will 
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undertake. Section 2d of the bill deelaress ex- 
pressly that “all futwrey payments, securities, 
conveyances, or transfers of. property, or assign- 
ments made or given by any bankrupt in con- 
templation of- bankrupicy, and for the -purpose 
of giving any creditor, endorser, surety, or other 
‘person any preference or priority over the general 


creditors of such bankrupt, and all other payments, 


securities, or . transfers of property, or agreements 
made or given by such bankrupt in contemplation 
of bankruptcy to any person or persons whatso- 
ever, not being» a bena fide creditor or purcha- 
ser for a valuable consideration, without noticed 
shali be-deemed utterly void, anda fraud upon 
this, act; and the assignee under the bankruptcy 
shall be entitled to claim, sue for, recover, 
and receive the same as a part of the assets 


of the bankrupteys and the person making such. 


unlawful preferences in payments, shall re- 
‘ceive no discharge under the provision of this 
act.” And if he be a merchant, banker, factor, 
broker, underwriter, or marine insurer, owing debts 
to the amount of $2,000, and shall depart the State 
with intent to défraid his creditors; or shall conceal 
himself to avoid arrest, or shall conceal or remove 
his property to prevent its being taken in execu- 
tion; or shall willingly or fraudulently procure 
himself tobe arrested or his property to be levied 
upon; or shall make any fraudulent transfer of his 
real estate, he is immediately liable to be divested 
of his whole property on the petition of one of his 
creditors; to have it distributed among them, while 
he himself is still liable for the whole amount of 
his debts. Does all this show no regard for ere- 
ditors. It would, indeed, be difficuit to protect 
their interests more effectualiy, unless the debtors 
should be made their absolute slaves—their pro- 
perty. 

‘In many of the arguments to which I have lis- 
tened, there has been an apparent confounding of 
the decree of bankruptcy with the final discharge. 
There is no necessary connection; a discharge does 


not, of course, follow the decree, and from what I” 


have already said the importance of keeping in 
view the distinction is manifest. The decree of 
bankruptcy is made before the discharge can be 
granted, and before the parties have been heard on 
the latter subject. Three months at least must 
intervene, and seventy days’ notice be giyen of the 
time and place for hearing the application for a 
discharge, and even then it cannot be granted by 
the couit, if a majority in number and value of the 
creditors who have proved their debts.diesént, un- 
less the applicant shall demanda trial by jury, and- 
obtain a verdict in his favor, or shall, by appeal 
to the Circuit Court, entitle himself to a discharge, 
as provided in the fourth section. And, in all 
these proceedings, he is liable to encounter the ob- 
jections not only of all those who have become par- 
ties to the record, but of “all persons in interest,” 
however great or however small that interest may 
be; and even the discharge itself, less potent than 
the discharge under the English bankrupt system, 
which can be impeached for no species of fraud, 
except, perhaps, the admission of a fictitious debi 
by the bankrupt, may be impeached and defeated 
for any description of fraud, or even a “wilful con- 
cealment of properly,” contrary to the provisions 
of the act, Would gentiemen require more vigo- 
rous provisions in bebalf of crecpors? I confess 
my own inability, sere I cal ed upon, to draught 
a bill which, weile it shou'd hold out the hope of 
eman: ipation to the unfortunate debtor, shoulid 
protect the just riguts ef creditors more serupu- 
lously than they are protected by this byl Tf it 
have any leaniog, if there be any thing of severity 
in its features, it issurely in favor of she creditor. 
I do not, indeed, find fault with it on that eecount; 
I wish to see the dishonest debtor baffled and de- 
feated in bis schemes of fraud; buat ir seems o me 
the objection raised by the honorable member that 
the rights of erediors are not sufficiently secured, is 
far from being sustained by the actual provisions 
of the bill. 

Buc in this, asin most other attempts to legis 
late in tbis Hail, we are met by the formidable 
objection that the measure violates the Constitu 
tion. `. Notwithstanding that instrament give to 
- Congress, in express terms, the power “to establish 
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uniform Jaws on the subject of bankruptcies 


throughout the United States,” it is contended that 
the bill under consideration, inasmuch as it pur- 
ports to discharge the debtor from his Jiability, 
“impairs the obligation of ecntracts,”and is therc- 


fore unconstitutional. .1t seems to be absolutely . 


impossible that any measure, no maiter what 
may be its character or object, should be ‘started 
in the Congress of the United. States which does 
not. encounter the standing, stereotyped objection 
thatit is unconstitutional. The decisions of the 
courts go for nothing; the history of the Govern- 
ment and country goes for nothing; and each gen- 
tleman strives to be foremost in raising the clamor 
that the measureis unconsti utional. Such is the 
strictness with which they affect to guard that in- 
strument that, I will venture to surmise, if it were 
proposed to assert, in the form of an act or a reso- 
lution, the principles of the Decalogue, the objec- 
tion would be instantly and vehemently urged ihat 
“It is unconstitutional!” 

The geatleman from Kentucky [Mr. Pers] ob- 
jects to the bill on this supposed constitutional 
ground of violation of contract; and asserts, with 
confidence, that even in England: the bankrupts 
discharge is not without the consent of his creditors, 
but “isa mere agreement between the parties”— 
a mere release on their part of their claims against 
him. A more careful examination of the British 
Statutes upon this subject will, I am satisfied, con- 
vince him that the discharge does not rest upon an 
agreement of the parties, but that iis efficacy re- 
sults trom the power of Parliament over the rela- 
tion of debtor and creditor. Itis regarded asa 
mode of remedy fully withinthe competency of 
the law-making vower, and notas a violation of 
contracis. In England, it is true, that, prelimi- 
nary to the discharge, the proceedings require that 
at least four partsin five, in number and value, of 
the creditors (excepting, however, every creditor 
whose claim does not amount to twenty pounds) 
should sign a certificate to the effect that the bank- 
rupt has conformed to the directions of the Jaw. 
Bat the discharge indemnifies and releases him 
from “art debts due by him at the time of bis 
bankruptcy.” If, therefore, the discharge be but 
a mere agreement, it is clear that it would not 
bar the c'aim of a creditor who had not signed the 
certificate required) by the proceedings; tor the 
granting of a relesse by my neighbor of a debt 
against an individnel cannot affect my claim 
against the same individual, 

But why resort to English statutes and prece- 
dents in giving a constraction to the Constitution? 
Why refer to them in order to ascertain the mean- 
ing of the word “bankruptey,” when itis in re- 
ference to the power possessed by the States over 
the subject previously to the adoption of the Con- 
stitution that the langusge should be inter- 
preted. We have noright togo out of ourown 
history for precedents and illustrations; fer it was 
in reference to the state of things existing 
in the United States, not in Great Britain, that the 
power was granied to Congress; and i: is mani- 
fest that whatever powers over the subject were 
possessed by the Siaice, were by the Constitution 
ferred to Gongress. H shantd be borse in 
miad, too, that the grant is expressed in the broad- 
et and most comprehersive term: ‘Convress 
shall neve P.O pass ynvorm iaws onthe sub- 
ject of bankraptcies throgghoat the United States” 
piainiv sutendmy to inclade the whole subjec' 
maiter impuect by the word “b onirup cies,” what- 
ever tbat mater might oe, without limiting the ex- 
‘reise of the power to the voluntary or the myo- 
luutary principle 

What, then, are bankrupt laws, in the sense of 
the Constitusou? T cannot belier answer this 
question than by referring to the learned Commen- 
tries of Mr. Justice Story on the Constitution, 
with an extract irem which I will veninre te trov- 
ble the Commitee: 7 

“What laws,” says that distinguished jurist, “are to be deem- 
ed bankrupt laws, within the meaning of the C: stitution, has 
been a matter of much foren sion and a At- 
tempis have been made io distinguish between Lankrupt laws 
and insolvent laws. Forexample, it has been said that laws 
which merely liberate the person of the debtor are insolvent 


laws, and those which discharge the contract are bankrupt 
laws. Batit would be very difficult to sustain this distinction 


Ji OY 88y uniformity of laws, at home or abroad. In some of the 
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States, laws, known as insolvent laws, discharge the person 
only; in others they discharge the contract. And if Congress 
were to pass a bankrupt act which should discharge the per- 
son only of the bankrupt, and leave his future acquisitions lia- 
ble to his creditors, there would be great difficulty in saying 
thatsuch an act wasnot, in the sense of the Constitution, a 
bankrupt act, and so within the power of Congress, Again: it 
has been said that insolvent laws act on imprisoned debtors 
only at their own instance, and bankrupt laws.only. at the in- 
stance of creditors. But, however true this may have been in 
times past, as the actual course of English legislation, it ia not 
true, and never was true, as a distinction in coloniallegislation. 
In England it was an accident in the system. and nota material 
ground to discriminate who were to be deemed in a legal sense 
insolvents or bankrupts, Andif anactof Congress should be 
passed, which should authorize a commission of bankruptcy 
issue at the instance ‘of the debtor, no court would, on this 
account, be warranted in saying that the act was unconstitu- 
tional, and the commission a nullity. It is believed that no laws 
were ever passed in America by the colonies or States, which 
had the technical denomination of ‘bankrupt laws.’ But in- 
solvent laws, quite ce-extensive with the English bankrupt 
system in their operation and objects, have not been unfre- 
quentia colonia] and State legislation. No distinction was 
ever practically, or even theoretically, attempted to be made 
made between bankruptcies and insolvencies. And an histo. 
rical review of the colonial and State legislation will abun- 
dantly show that a bankrupt law may contain those regula: 
tions which are generally found in insolvent laws; and that 
an insolvent law. may contain those which are common to bank- 
rupt laws.” 


Now, sir, it seems to me, that to all the objec- 
tions which have been urged against this bill on the 
ground of the supposed distinction between bank- 
rup! laws and insolvent laws, between the volun. 
tary aud involuntary principle, are fully answered 
by the extract I bave read. And the opinions are 
not merely those of the distinguished author; they 
are based on the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, in which they were long ago ama 
discussed, They constitute the law, as applicable 
to the subject, and we are bound to respect them as 
such. The objection at least comes tco late, and I 
am not one of those who set up to be “wise above 
that which is written.” T'he policy of taking tbe 
power from the States and giving it to Congress, is 
manifest; it was to give the citizen the same pro- 
tection in one. part of the Union as in another, and 
place him in this respect beyond the local and con- 
flicting legislation of the States. But this view bas 
been so.ably presented by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Serazant ] who preceded me, 
that I will no longer dweil dpon it. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust this bill will pass this 
House and become a law. We are called upon, 
by motives of humanity, to relieve our unfortunate 
and suffering fellow-citizens, who are now petition- 
ing us— imploring us with nplifted hands—to res- 
cue them from a condition which, by no dishonest 
act of theirs, is crushing them to the earth; which 
dampens their ehterprise and humbles the'r spirits; 
which makes them a burden to their friends, and 
life jtself Jittle better than a burden to themselves, 
Sir, they are our fellow-creatures, and entitled to 
our charities, they are our countrymen, and entitled 
to the protection cf their Constinvion; they bave 
families, for whom nature, more powerful than bu- 
man laws, compels them to provide. Let us not 
withhold our sympathies from them. Let us not 
turn a deaf ear to their prayers. Let us relieve 
them by a just exercise of the powers entrusted to 
us; and we send a thrill of joy through the hearts 
of thousands. 

The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Wise] ac- 
cused the friends of the billof being actuated by 
mere politics! motives in tbeir management of it in 
the House, He remarked that there “had been 
dilatory shuffl:og enough” in reference to this bill. 
Sir, Uhave seen no such shuffliog. Upon what tact 
does the gentiemnn found this remark? Upon what 
authority does he speak? This, sir, is no party 
question; it rises above all party eunsiderations; it 
appeals to our bearts—to our humanity; itelevates 
us into an armosphere uscontanpnated by the breath 
of party. But, sir, there are some gentlemen whose 
views never rive above the paltry schemes of in- 
triguing politicians; whose ambition is too selfish to 


“permis them to act upon higher. cronnds, and whose 


talents and industry are devoted to waking those 
small arrangements which are intendad to serve as 
mere slepping-s ones to individual eggrandizement. 
I disclaim the motive imputed by the gentleman, 
and I deny the existence of any proof of the charge. 
It must have originated in bis own imagination—a 
false creation of the “o’erwreught and hest-op- 
pressed brain.” I do not partake of his anxiety, or 
that of his co-laborers, I haveno high place in 
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“spoils” of office are beyond my reach, aed Í will 

not join in the scrambie with the gentleman and his 

few friends in this House, of whom I think it may 

aptly be said, in the language of Virgil. ` ; 
“Ili se prada accingunt, dapibusque futuris,” 


But, sir, we shall see what their efforts will be 
worth. ce 
I trust the bill will pass; and I shall with plea- 
sure vote for the proposed amendment, postponing 
the time at which it is to take effect until February 
next. It is possible it contains defects which it may 
be desirable to remedy; for what human law, upon 
a subject embracing so many and such complicated 
interests, was ever found to be perfect? Let us 
take time to consider its imperfections, and at the 
ensuing session we can adopt such amendments as 
may suggest themselves or be called for by public 
opinion. 
aR RE CTR 
SPEECH OF MR, STOKELY, 
OF OHIO: 3 
Inthe House of Representatives—-On the resolution submitted 
by Mr. Winrnrop, for the appointment of a Committee to take 
evidence as to the operation of the existing system and rates 

of duties on imports, &c. 

The following resolution, submitted by Mr. WistTuroe, 
from the Committce on Commerce, ‘being under considera- 
tion, Viz. 

“Resolved, That a committee of nine members, not more 
than one of whom shall be from any one State, be appointed 
by the Chair, to sit during the recess, for the purpose of tak- 
ing evidence at the principal ports of entry; and elsewhere, 
as to the operation of the -existing system and rates of du- 
ties on imports upon the manulacturing, agricultural, and 
commercial interestsof the country, and of procuring, gene- 
rally, such infos mation as may be useful to Congress in any re- 
vision of the revenuelaws which may beattempted at the next 
session.’? ’ 

Mr. STOKELY rose and addressed the House as follows: 
Mr. SPEAKER: Ido not rise forthe purpose of making a speech 
on this resolution, but merely to say a few words in reply to the 
honorable gentleman from New York city, [Mr, MeKeon,] who 
has just taken his seat; and to bring to the attention of the 
House some persons interested in this question, and some inte» 
rests to be affected seriously by these inquiries, It has hereto- 
fore been treated as a matter wholly interesting to the North and 
the South, and no mention has yet been made of. that vast and 
fertile country watered by the Ohio aad its branches, and which 
is capable of containing, nay, sustaining in ease and comfort, a 
population equal to all that part of the United Siates lying east 
of the Alleghany mountains! : This county, and the hardy and 
independent occupants of it, are richly entitled to, and conf- 
dently expect, the fostering care and protection of the Federal 

Government. The several gentlemen who have addressed the 
louse on this subject seem to take it for granted that there has 
been a compromise, a final settlementof this matter between the 
North and the South; that the object of this committee, and 
the labor of their report, will be to undermine and destroy this 
compromise, and aid in the re-establishment of a “protective 
tariff.’ It appears to me, sir, that this is an unjust and im- 
proper view of the subject. What reason experience may 
have furnished for the serious charge thata committee, selected 
with the care and precaution we are assured the Speaker will 
observe in the selection of this important one, will be a one- 
» sided, partial, and unjust one, I cannot pretend to know, being, 

as Lam,a new member, But if so little faith can be placed in 

the committees of this House as is alleged; if they can be so for- 
getful of the duty they owe to themselves, to the country, and 
to the great interests thus specially entrusted to their care and 
investigation, as to labor to present a partial and unjust report, 
can facts be so distorted, so discolored and varnished over as 
not to present some true statistical information for 
the benefit of Congress and the- country? Could this 
committee, even if so disposed, like hired counsel, to ar- 
gue and insist upon one side only of this great question, 

ervert the facts, and suppress the information? Certainly not. 

Ban we shall have the testimony taken by them submitted in 

writing, and no doubt printed; and upon these, outside the argu- 

ment, Congress and the country can return a true, enlightened, 
and impartial verdict, followed up by legislative execution. 

Gentlemen who are opposed to this investigation triumphantly 
ask, What benefit has been derived from the investigations of 

the committees of the British Parliament on this subject? The 
cuse of humanity has been advanced by bringing to light the 

inhumanity and barbarity exercised towards the operatives in 
some of their large manufaciories, and the remedies applied by 
the Parliament consequent thereon. And although the whole 
effort of the committees in Great Britain appears to be partial, 
and intended to effect political objects, still the facts are stated, 
and sometimes stand out in bold relief to contradict the argu- 
awn up! ae Sa ea F 
ma andernand the object of this resolution, it is one that is 
highly meritorious and absolutely necessary. Jt has always 
been the complaint of the business men of this country, that 
the operation of your laws upon the products of their industry 
has been uncertain, if not capricious. On subjects of commer. 
cial interest, highly respectable and intelligent men are formed 
into associations, called “Chambers of Commerce,” to elicit 
and communicate information tending to advance this interest. 
‘Agricultural societies are formed, essays are written, and pre- 
miums are bestowed, to take care of thatinterest. The manufac. 
turer alone is lefi to struggle with foreign competition, or sink 
x it. he 
saae a an Ton fear that, asthe report which precedes this re- 
solution seems tu look toan alteration of the tariff, this altera- 
tion will he an increase of duties, tending to protection, instead 
ef revenue only. Although I shall never give up the right to 
lay duties, to foster and protect domesticindustry, acd preserve 

il from destruction, as it has been exercised from the time si 

the formation of this Government, yet, for all the pur posos. at 

resent. designed, that subject need not be touched. : This infor- 
pration is needed, nay, demanded, in an adjustment of tha.reve- 


view, to be obtained by the downfall of others. The 


on forbidden ground, 
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nue. with regard so she present pressing wanis of the Govern- 
meni. Have we ro: surn'shed grounds at this session for a re- 
adj nent of the revonue? We have. agreed, like honest trus- 
tees, as we were bound to do in equity, to distribute the pro- 
ceeds of the publie lands to the several States, to which they of 
rightbelong Wehave ag eed to place this country in a posture 
of defence, alike demanded by duty and an enlightened. eco- 
nomy, in preservins and repairing forts and fortifications already 
erected; and, at the instance of the gentleman from Virginia 
himself, we have appropriated a large sum of money to fit out, 
build, and equip a home squadron for coast defence. All these 
have been considered. measures absolutely necessary, and de- 
manded by the state of the country. „And yet, when we take a 
step, in the conten: plation of meeting the necessary expenses of 
all these importan: measures,we ate told toforbear; -we jtrench 
Dogentlemen believe this loan is to be 
a permanent debt? Noi on my part; and I shall not rest satis- 
fied until provision is made for its being sunk and extinguished. 
Much as I dove the country, and giadly as F would sce her 
clothed in armor, like # gallant knight, bearing the olive branch 
of peace to be sure, but always ready and prepared to repel 
aggression and punish insult, come from whatsoever quarter 
they dare, yet, sneaking humbly for myself, for neither, of these 
measures woald F have voted, had i supposed gentlemen would 


-have hesitated to amply. provide the proper and inmediate 


waysand means of supplying these necessary drafts on the Trea- 
sury. The intelligent and industrious committee on that sub- 
ject (the most important and responsible one that we have) say 
that this is to be done, and that immediately, by a duty on im- 
ports. On this subject is there a doubt? Are there any more 
legitimate meansof supplying these extraordinary expenditures, 
or, in faci, the Common and ordinary expenses of Government, 
than by a tax on imports. particularly on articles of Inxury, now 
admiited free of duty? And would it be any offence, if these 
articles of luxury, thus taxed, entered into competition in our 
own market with the productions of our own soil, favored 
particularly by our climate and situation? I think not. But 
the gentleman from New York says that he goes for no party 
or set of people that unfurl the flag of “protection to agriculture, 
commerce, and manufactures;” and he maintains that direct 
taxation is the true and Democratic method of supporting the 
Government. He isone of those, no doubt, who rallied under 
the war cry of “perish commerce—perish credit—those who 
trade on borrowed capital ought to break,” &c. He has an wn- 
doubted right, sir, to select his own Jeader, hoist his own banner, 
and fight against what I consider the best and long cherished in- 
terestsof the country. ANT have to is, that I difer from him, 
toto calo, and te run the opposite line. I do not profess, but 
repudiate altogether, the Democracy of direct taxation ! Yet 
the gentleman talks largely of his constituents. If they sustain 
these doctrines, they differ as widely from mine as I do from the 
gentlemen. Hesays “that the tariff policy is unjust, unequal, 
and he gues for equality.” I deny the assertion; and, being 
prevented by the shortness of the time allowed me from going 
into an argument, I have only to say that bis assertion isdi- 
rectly contradicted by the enlightened experience of all civi- 
lized nations, by the best and standard authors on political eco- 
nomy, and by the uniform practice of this Government from 
the time of the adoption of the Federal Constitution; and the 
enlightened experience of our own country is worth a thousand 
theoretical books, written on this sbject in Europe for exporta- 
tion entirely—not made the foundation of any action at home. 
Let me ask the gentlemaa to look to his own country, its varied 
interests, resources, and productions, and nutto the arrivals by 
the last steamship from England! In the kindest and very hest 
feeings, let me invite him andthe gentleman from South Caio- 
lina to ascend with me the ‘lofty peak of the Alleghany, and 
look westinto the magnificent ‘valley watered by the beautiful 
Ohio and its tributary streams. He will there find a countyy 
and a people, their interests and productions, which demand 
his attention as a legislator. They are as yet, merely the 
hardy pioneers of those who will one day dwell there in 
peace, independence, and safety, and who will number as 
many people as are-now scattered over this hroad Union! He 
will find there the merino rejoicing as much as he did on the 
banks of the Duero, and a thousand flecks with the finest 
fleeces covering the greenest and richest of all green hill 

while the valleys below will remind him of those of Anda- 
lusia. But, unlike that beautiful country from whence we 
have imported these productions, we are determined, for eur- 
selves, never to become a dependent British province, nor to go 
back to astate of colonial vassalage ! The Western edition 
of political economy, in which we are taught, has for its first 
maxim, that every production, natural and congenial to the 
soil and climate of a fertile couniry, should be carried to its 
highest state of perfection before it is sold or exported; leaving 
the employment and profit afforded by its manufacture to en- 
rich ourown country. And, as experience (whichis the hest 
teacher of all others) has abundantly proved, the country that 
manufactures for another is always the mast independent of the 
two,compelling its merely agricultural neishbor to look implor- 
ingly towards it for comfort and safety. For a reason as plain 
and palpable as the propriety and convenience of converting 
our wheat into superfine flour before it is offered in market, 
these snowy fleeces ave manufactured into cloths of the finest 
texture and most beautiful colors. The most Juxuriant foliage 
of the mulberry, both native and exotic, so congenial to and 
abunantly produced from our seoil, is converted into silks of the 
finest fabric to grace the persons and ornament the fair forms of 
those mainly mstrumental in #& conversion and manufacture; 
thus affording useful and suitable employment to infancy and 
age, to infirmity and effeminacy! But in the higher and more 
substantial branches he would find that which is of great na- 
tional importance. Tron ore, and theagent of its conversion 
and fusion, coal, there He, in alternate strata, ready for the har 
dy handof industry and enterprise; which, almost by magic, 
even from the recesses of our native mountains, presents itself 
for the first timeto the lightof day,in the novel shape pf hol- 
low ware, machinery, and the most anproved and polished in- 
struments of industry in its multifarions forms. And the pug- 
ged mountain, literally breathing with fire and smoke, rolls 
from its rocks and recesses, down on the rich va'ley below, all 
the agents and implements of peace. plenty, safety, and de- 
fence. Weare also taught that the division of Jabor, produced 
by these manafactures: the employment they give to those in- 
competent or unskilled in all else: he great encouragement they 
give to immigration; to the translation of freien skii and sci- 
ence to our own shores: and the whotesame stimulus they im- 
partto that enterprise and inven ive remus for which our own 
people are so diatinguished, produce the most beneficial results to 
all classes of ourcommunity; much more benefit,we think, than 
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gument, or nicest set of abstractions, ingee 
nuity could make or deduce. saa i Cai 
But why should Ldweil upon these subjects in detail? -Yt ia 
as clear as d-monsiatiun can make it, that every country,-to 
be entirely independent, must manufacture for itself, and have 
within it not oaly the material, but the fabrication, of all things 
necessary for its comfort, safety, and defence. . The only ques- 
tion is, what are these? Articles of metal are admitted-by all 
to be of this class. Are not:the others equaily-essential to. our 
independence? Is not the ‘fleece I have already. mentioned, 
and which is of. more importance tous than was the “golden 
fleece” to the Argonauts of cid, the essential material of that 
wholesome envelope which warms. your infant in its. cradle, 
- your grandsire in his chair, and your soldier in his tent? Wilk 
you be dependent on a foreign country for that which enables 
you to face the storms of. weather and of war?’ Blankets and 
tents are as essential to your soldier and sentinel as are. the 
muskets and cannon with which you arm them. “And itis just 
as absurd and dependent to import, and depend upon the con- 


F tingencies of commerce for the one as for thé other. 


Will any one dare to place his country in the position to beg 
ofa foreign foe, who may be thundering in all the panoply-of 
modern war all along your Coast, to wait until you import the 
munitions of defence, and to please not molest them-on their 
passage? In reply, I may be told that our legislation is‘now not 
for war, but for times of peace. We all know that the history 
of nations is but Jittle else than an account of bloody and con- 
tinued wars; and although we as a nation have been greatly 
blessed by a long continuance of peace, yet, even in this happy 
and peaceful country, the Temple of Janus has never been for 
a long time sbut; and it has now stood open for more than five 
years, while we warred with a handful of half-armed savages, 
But the history of one section of our country presents such a 
Jovely picture of happiness and prosperity, derived principally 
from this policy, that I need only point to it in order to enlist 
its experience in favor of protection, even in times of the 
most profound and unjnterrupted peace. we 

The country to which I allude is equally unblest, tn its gene- 
ral geography, by a fertile soil or a genial climate. What, 
then, has rendered it the object of universal admiration, un- 
equalled for the elegance and refinement of its inhabitants, the 
comfort and ease in which they live, and the high station they 
hold throughout the world for all the attributes ofa free, en- 
lighted, and independent people—the very garden spot.in all 
this wide Union? The foundation of the singular and unparal- 
leled improvement of New England was laid in that very 
protective policy, now so loudly denounced upon this floor ! 

Tt was that derided and here universally denounced system 
that produced the magnificent manufactories and mansions that 
beautify its hills and valleys, making the hum of industry to he 
heard from the ocean to the heads of her rivers. It was this 
that caused noble cities to rise, as if by magic, at every water- 
fall, and converted her cascades into the means of diffusin 
comfort and competence, elegance and intelligence, over. all 
that sterite land—-making the mill turn, the anvil ring, and the 
merry shuttle dance !—presenting to the ae eye of the 
historian and philosopher the unusual union of health, morality, 
virtue, and the highest intelligence and mechanical skill, in, a 
dense and crewded population! These are some of the resulta 
of that system which gentlemen have referred to as having 
lived just long enough to be universally condemned, Not ‘so, 
These resulta will, I trust, long last as living evidence of ite ex- 
cellence. 1, for one, have for it the kindest recollections, 
although it is for the present dead, nay, buried, under a load of 
useless and impracticable abstractions—ihis same much-lauded 
compromise act being for it a slow, but sure, executioner.” For 
this law I have about as much respect and affection as a man 
would have for the guillotine that would slowly decapitate. his 
oldest and best friend. But now is not the time or the occasion 
to discuss either its propriety, amendment, or repeal, When 
thattime does arrive, I hope to be bere totake part. T shall 
consider and use it as an honor anda high privilege indeed to 

O 80. > 

i Permit me here, however, to say one word of obituary no- 
tice of that old American system. 1 believe it to have done 
mach, very much, in its short and precarious life, to develope 
the resources, multiply the means of happiness and prosperity, 
and to have given that impetus to improvement and indepen- 
dence throughout our country which can never again. be taken 
away or extinguished. It was marching on, I thought, to great 
and gloricus attainments, and of its constitutionality J had no 
doubt. The internal commerce of thiis great and extended 
country was cherished and stimulated by the removal of many 
impenetrable instructions. Mountains intervening between 
commercial States were passed over with Appian ways, Long 
and noble rivers were cleared ovt and made to bear on. their 
bosoms the rich productions of thousands of mijes of the most 
fertile lands from their banksto their natural market. Theex- 
tremes of this extended empire were being brought nearer 
together every day by the removal of natural obstacles, and yonr 
Government here, at the centre, could be made to reach the 
extremities of the Union with locomative velocity; thus carry- 
ing the means of intelligence and its salutary action to ita re- 
motest constituents, without regard to time and space. In short, 
these intercommunications were becoming fountains of wealth 

ligaments of union, and the brightest chain ef commercial and 
social union and intercourse that ever blessed or beautified any 
oo hen atthe moment the waters of the Obto were fabout ta 
he rolled back and upon, nay, over the Appalachian moun- 
tains in which they rise, washing down, as it were, this impe- 
netrable barrier to the commerce of the two great sections of 
this Union, and passing its freighted car direct from the Atlantic 
ocean to the Rocky. mountains, it was all once discovered. by 


+ those who had been before its ablest advocates, that all thie 


was entirely unconstitutional, contributing inno way -“tothe 
common defence or general welfare” of our people, but that it 
mustbe left entirely with the States. These have, since that 
period, with patriotic. but isolated efforts, and without any 


| general plan, butoften in. competition with andin the way of 


each other, struggled on as well as they could, until they. have 
involved themselves and the people in almost inextricable 
debt and embarrassment. { 

But Lam admonished by the approach ofthe hour of adjourn- 
ment to hasten toaclose, aod haye only to say in conclusion, 


|| ihat I hope this resolution will be adopted, that a careful and 


impartial investigation wii be made, and a mass of facts and 
statistical information be obtained from business, intelligent, 
and practical manufacturers, that will enable Congress, atthe 
proper time, to legislate on this important subject, as ite: vital 
interest tothe whole community and to themselves demangiz 


age. 
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making our policy permanent and stable, and inviting c 
talists to vest their property and fands inthat which I consi 
most essential and necessary to the happiness and- pros 
safety and independence, of the good people uf these Un 
States. Let our legislation be divested of that which has re 
dered it, onthia subject, heretofore so useless to the country, 
- and so ruinous to those engaged in this branch of industry—its 
uncertainty! Let our future acts be founded on facts and expe- 
rience—bottomed upon the actual operations of the laboring 
elasses, who have successfully prosecuted’ the business, 
and been engaged in developing the resources of this great 
country; Noman ought either to be too old or too proud 
to learn. And I think it can yet be discovered that a 
tariff may be so adjustec:that, raising a revenue amply sufficient 
for all the wants of the Government, it may afford sufficient pro- 
tection for those manufactures in ọur own country, that are 
essential to our comfort, safety, and independence! Such a 
consummation is most devoutly to be wished forand sought 
after by every patriot and statesman; and to contribute in any 
way to bring it about, I should considera high honor. and dis+ 
tinction. Great, patriotic, and successful have heretofore been 
the efforts of this Congress, and particularly of this Honse. 
If this should be added to their achievemenis, they will merit 
and ‘receive from an impartial people the highest plauditand 
reward they can desire, “Well done good and faithful servant!” 


REMARKS OF MR. RIVES, 
CP VIRGINIA. 
In Senate, August 26,1841—On the bill for the distribution 
“of the proceeds of the public lands among the States, 

Mr. RIVES said that such frequent and pointed references 
had been made, in the course ef tne debate to day, to the poli- 
cy of Virginia in connection with the question of the public 
lands, that he felt himself called on to make some remarks on 
the subject before the question was taken on the passage of the 
pill. The Senator from Winoise (Mr. Younc] who had just 
resumed his seat, says that the great object of Virginia, in her 
munificent endowment of the Union with the largest and best 
portion of her territory, was the settlement of the ceded lands. 
‘And has not this object been faithfully and steadily pursued? 
Has not the policy ofthe Government, with the hearty concur- 
rence of Virginia in every measure looking fo that end, been in- 
variably to dispose of the public lands on such liberal and ac- 
commodating termsas to promote the rapid settlement of our 
vacant territory? And have not the fruits of that policy, in the 
multiplication and growth of the new States, been absolutely 
marvellous, partaking far more of the character of magic than of 
sober reality? Already have four new States, mall the pride of 
wealth andempire, sprungup within the limits of the cession of 
Virginia, one of them destined to take the lead even of the parent 
Commonwealth in the apportionment of representation and poli- 
tical power under the new census. The annals of the world may 
be explored in vain for any parallel to the extraordinary pro- 
gress of settlement and population in those new States, under 
the benign and fostering policy which has been pursued towards 
them by this Government, with the cordial sympathy and ac- 
quiescence of the old States. The Senator’s own State (Ilinois) 
presents an cxample that would absolutely defy belief, but for 
the incontestable evidence of authentic returns, having trebled 
her population, if I mistake not, inthe short interval between 
the two decennial enumerations of 1820 and 1830 Andis not 
the same policy ofsetuement faithfully and most liberally pur- 
sued in the bill now before us? For the first time, a. general 
and prospective pre-emption enactment.is made by this bill in 
favor ofactual settlers on the public landa, Hitherto, the ut- 
most extent of concession has been to pass occasionally a retro- 
active law, in the nature ofan actof amnesty, allowing pre- 
emption rights to such persons as may have already, within a 
limited period, settled upon tha public lands without law ful title. 
But this bill secures, m advance, pre-emption rights, -at the 
niinimum price, to persons entering upon the ptdlic lands 
wr houtany previous tide, and selecting. the choicest sf ots at 
will for’their babitation, thus giving the strongest stimulus 
and encoiiracement of the law'to settlement. This bill also, still 
faithfulto ihe same policy of settlement, gives a perpetual 
guarantee against any increase of the price of the public lands, 
by a penal provision that, ifat anytime hereafter a law shal! 
be passed to raise that price, the distribution among the States 
sha } from that moment cease. 

There is, however, another and fundamental object that Vir- 
ginia had in view in making this magnificent donation to the 
Union, which the honorable Senator seems for the moment to 
have forgotten, It was, thatthe fruits of her noble generosity 
should be participated equally and alike by ail the members of 
the comnion family—that her gift should be a common fend 
for the benefit of all the States, old as well as new. In her deed 
of cession of March, 1784, she explicitly declared, as the 
crowning stipulation of the act, that “all the lands thereby 
ceded shall be considered as a common fund for the use and 
benefit of suchof.ne United Srates as have become, or sha'l 
become, members of the Confederation or Federal Alliance of 
the said States, Virginia inclusive. accurling tu their usual re- 
spective proportions in the general charge and expenditure, 
and shal] be faithfully and boni fide disposed of fer that pur- 
pose, and for no other use or pr e whatey > Iere was 
the sacred stipulation which Vi tuade with the other 
States, when she nobly surrendered the largesi and finest por 
tio of her dorain to the Union. It was to be a common fund 
for the benefi of all the States. herself included, and to be faith- 
fally and bona file disposed of fot that purpose, and for no 
other use or purpose whatever. Bat, in disregard of ihis so 
lemn compact, attempts have, for years pas:, been persevering 
ly made, and are «till earnestly renewed, to convert this com 
mon fund for the benefit cf all the Sates into a special fund for 
the exclusive benefit of the new States, 


Itisthe bold and vigorous prosecution of these attempts į 


which has at Jengih aroused Virginia to this great national inte- 
rest, and 10 the vindicati n of the original pri yes of her 
grant. What lancuage have we heard in the course of the de. 
bate this day? {lave we not heard the honorable Senater’s col- 
jeague (Mr. McRogsats] openly and fervently appealing to 
the Representatives of the new stares on this floor to stand 
shoulder to shoulder, to remain firmly banded tegether, that 
they may finally carry the favorite measure of the Senator 
from Missouti, (Mr. Benton ] which, under the plausible name 
of graduation, would surrender the public lands at mere nomi- 
nal prices to the new States? What, too, did we bear from the 
Senator fram South Carolina: [Mr. CaLnoun] a few days ago, 
fn the incidental discussion whieh arose between him and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Bucnanan?} Did he not an 


a 


pounce his determination still to push his proposition fur a ces- 
sion of the public Jands to the new States, de‘y the Senator 
from Pennsylvania toa passage at armson the subject when it 
should come up, and, witha triumphant air of confidence, de- 
clare his conviction that he would, in despite of al opposition, 
ultimately carry his measure? 1If-f had doubted before (said 
Mr. Rıvgs) the urgent necessity of making some final disposi- 
tion of the question of the public lands, which will place this 
great common fund of al] the States- beyond the reach of these 
schemes of partial and exclusive appropriation, these warnings 
would have convinced me of the critical and indispensable im- 
portance of action at the present moment. 

Jf the representatives of the new States had been content to 
let the question of the public lands remain on the footing on 
which it has been heretofore placed by the beneficent legisla 
tion of Congress, Virginia, for one, would have cheerfully ac. 
quiesced in the continued application of this common fund to 
the expenditure and appropriations of the Federal Government, 
however small has ever been any share that has fallen to her 
lot in those appropriations. But when she has seen a policy 
boldly proclaimed, and actively persisted in, to wrestthis com- 
mon fnad from the common uses of the Union, in viclation of 
the fundamental condition expressly declared in the deeds of 
cession from herse'fand the other proprietor States, and virtu- 
ally to surrender this precious inheritance of all the States, to 
the exclusive enjoyment of a few of them, she has felt that the 
time had come whea she must aid in placing the common fund 
in asituation where it would be the equal interest of all to pro- 
tect it from dilapidation or monopoly. Itis this which has at 
length aroused Virginia from the facility and acquiescence she 
had so long manifested on the subject of the public lands, and 
caused her to pronounce her voice in favor of distribution, as 
the policy best calculated to enforce and fulfil the claims of 
equal justice among all the States. The popular branch of her 
Legislature, two years ago, by a large majority, (77 to 49,) 
passed a resolution, (among athers on the same subject,) in 
which they “earnestly urge upon Congress the speedy adop- 
tion of some equitable plan for the distribution of the nett pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands among the States ” Da- 
cided as this expression of opinion in favor of distribution is, it 
yet falls far short of the condemnation pronounced, at the same 
time and in the same Jorm, af those projects, which are the ac- 
knowledged alternative of distribution; for no one can have 
heard the discussions upon this bill without feeling that the 
true practical issu, now presented to the country, is between 
graduation or cession on the one hand, and distribution on the 
other. 

I beg leave to read to the {Senate the resolution adapted by 
the House of Delegates of Virginia on the occasion referred to, 
in which they expected, by a majority wholly unprecedented 
in party times, their unequivocal condemnation of the rival 
schemes presented as the alternative of distribution, T par- 
ticularly solicit the attention of my honorable friends from 
the new States to it, because it expresses in language of equal 
dignity and truth those sentiments of sympathy and pride 
with which Virginia has ever contemplated the prosperity of 
the younger members of the Confederacy. It isin the following 
words: 

“Resolved, That whilst the General Assembly views with be- 
coming pride the rapid growth of the new States, and would do 
nothing to check their advance in wealth and power, it never- 
theless cannot fail to perceive in the bill for graduating the price 
of the public lands, and some of the other propositions now 
pending before Congress, the germ of measures calculated to 
unsettle the conditionson which the public lands were acquired 
by the United States, and greatly to impair the equality of bene- 
fils arising from the eame, in which Virginia, in common with 
all the States; is entiticd to participate.” 

‘this resolution was adopted by a vote amounting almost to 
unanimity—by the extraordinary vote of 114 to 13. At the 
same time, asoiher resolution of like significancy was agop ted 
wiih absolute unanimity, declaring, in the following emphatic 
language 

“Phat it isamongst the most solemn duties devolved upon 
the Congress of the United States faithfully and bona fide to 
dispose of? the public lands in such manner as will equaliv 

enue to the benefit ofall the States whe may now be, or shail 
“hereafter become, members of this Confederacy, and that this 
General Assembly deprecates the adoption of all such measures 
by Congress as will have a contrary tendency.” 

The honorabie Senator from Nilnois, then, must excuse me 
if, in these solemn and authen-is proceedings of the popular 
branch of her Legislature, Ifind the sentiments and principles 
of Virginia, on this greal question of the pubic domain, rather 
than in any apocryphal interpretations of the policy of her acts 
by members on this floor. 

I do not propose (said Mr R.)toentericto the general dis- 
cussion of this bii. That field hasbeen already fully occupied. 
On the constitudonal qhexion which has Seen raised, my 
culleague [Mr. ARCHER} has made an argument which has 
pot, and, in my epiajun, caneot be answered. What laue 
guage be broader: thai by which the Constitution con- 
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The invariable and undisputed practice of che Government, 
aswell as the obvious letterof the Con tion, is in opposi 
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Congressto the new Staies of large bodies of the public lands, 
from one hundred thousand to half a million ofacres, Thess 


| many instances co you not find of general donations made by 


grants have been made without any quesiion having ever 
been suggested, so far as I know, of the constitutional power 
of Congress to make them.- And yet who would gavely con- 
tend that it would be. competent for Congress to make do. 
nations of a hundred thousand or half a million of dollars to 
individual States, under the power of appropriating the pub 
lic revenue, as defined ic the Constilution? Again: specifie 
grants of large quantities of the public lands have been from 
time to time made for the establishment of colleges and. semje 
naries of learning in the new States; and, in virtue of a stand- 
ing provision in the general land system of the United States, 
the [6th section ia every township of landis set. apart for the 
support of primary schools And yet the wildest latitudina- 
rian would hardly contend that Congress could constitutionally, 
by similar applications of the ordinary revenue, assume a 
patronage over the systemsof public education in the several 
States. I might mention the various instances which have oc- 
curred of donations made by Congress of entire townships of 
the public lands to parties of foreign emigrants, with a view to 
encourage the introduction of new branches of agriculture. or 
rural economy, andnumerous similar examples in the legisla- 
tion of Congress, all proceeding on the recognised distinct on 
between the limited power of Congress in the aplication of the 
genera! funds of the Goveriment,andthe discretionary authority, 
expressly delegated, over the disposition of the public domain. 
But I forbear, and leave this part of the subject where it may 
may safely stand—on the plain language of the Constitution, 
and the conclusive and unanswered argumentof my colleague, 

The real difficulty attending the question is one of time, and 
lies in considerations connected with the actual condition of the 
public Treasury. In the remarks J bad the honor to submit to 
the Senate on this subject, during the last session of Congress, I 
stated the danger there might be, thatif the land fund were 
withdrawn from the National Treasury in its present embar- 
rassed condition, such an increase of the revenue from customs 
would be called for astoinvolve the risk of disturbing the tariff 
compromise of 1833. Regarding the maintenance of that“com- 
promise in fact as an essential bond of peace and harm: ny in 
the Union, it secmed to me that justice and policy demanded 
that the distribuuon of the proceeds of the public lands among 
the States should not take place until a satisfactory guarantee 
was given that the adoption of the measure should not be per- 
mitted to lead to the imposition of new duties in any manner 
conflicting with the principles and provisions of the compo- 
mise act of 1833. That guarantee has at length been given by 
the incorporation of an amendment in the bul before us, de- 
claring, in the most soienm and unequivocal form, that if at 
any time hereafter Congressshall pass a law imposing any duty 
exceeding the rate of 20 per cent. as stipulated by the compro- 
mise act, from that moment the distribution of the land fund 
among the States shall be suspended.* This amendment 
furnishing every practicable security against an increase of 
the tariff, in violation of the compromise act, And conforming 
to the fullest extent to the views declared by. the popular 
branch of. the Legislature of my State in the proceedings to 
which I have already referred, I shall, .without hesitation, 
record my vote in favor~of the passage ofthe bill, I doso 
from the desire I feel at all times to conform my representative 
action here tothe sentiments and opinions of my State, as de- 
clared by the more immediate organs of her will, and in the 
thorough convictien that between a virtual surrender of the 
common inheritance of the public domain to a few favored 
States, under the name of graduation or cession on the one 
hand, andan equal distribution of the common fund among all 
the States on the other, (which it can be no longer doubtful is 
the sole practical alternative now presented to us,) there would 
be the same unanimity of decision among her people as has 
characterized the proceedings of their immediate representa- 
tives in the popular branch of her Legislature. If the bill shall 
pass, it will finally settle a question which, from the origin of 
our existence asa nation, has been a fruitful source of heart- 
burnings, jeaiousies, and dissensions among the States, and by 
placing at the disposal of each, for the improvement, physical 
and moral, of her internal condition, a talent of inestimable 
value, if wisely employed, will, I humbly trust, prove the most 
effectual means of promoting “the quiet, harmony, aad general 
interest” of all, T 


“fhe amendment referred to, and which now stands as a 
part of the Jaw, is in these words: Provided, That if, at an 
time daring the existence of this act, there shall be an imposi- 
tion of duties on imports inconsistent with the provisions ofthe 
act of March second, one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
three, entitled “Anactto modify the act of the fourteenth of 
July, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, and all other 
acts imposing duties On imports,” and beyond the rate of duty 
fixed by thatact, to wit: twenty per cent, on the value of soch 
imports. or any of them, then the distribution provided in this 
act shall be suspended, and shall so continue until this cause 
of its suspension shail be removed; and when removed, if not 
prevented by other provisions of this act, such distribution shall 
be resutred. 


REMARKS OF MR GHOATE, 
CF “ASSACBUSETTS,. 
In Senate. August 5, 1831.—On the Navy Pension bill, 

The Navy Pension bill being under consideration, in the fole 
lowing words: 

AN ACT to provide for the payment of Navy Pensions. 

“ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
ives of the United Siates of Americu in Congress ussencbled, 
T, ac the sumiof one hundred and thirty-nine thansand six hun. 
dred and sixty-six. dollars and six cents is hereby appropriated, 
to be paid out of any money in the ‘Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, for the payment of pensions and half-pay chargea- 
ble on the navy pension fond , 

Sec. 2, And be it further enacted. That no officer, seamen, 
or marine, entiled to a pension irom ihe navy pension tind, 
who receives pay from the public Treasury ve more 
from said fund than is sufficient to make the whole amount, re 
ceived from bath the above narned sources, equal to the pay 
fixed by iaw ‘or the grade to which the officer, seaman, or ma- 
rine may belong. 

Mr. Woopnecry of New Hampshire moved the following 
amen iment to the first section: 

“ Provided, That no part of this money shall be applied to 
the payment of any peusioners not entitled under the acts of 
Congress, as they existed prior to tne year A. D. 1837.” 

Pending which, Mr. CHOATE said he uesired to engage the 
avtention of the Senate to some objections to the amendment, 
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He was afraid the Senator from New Hampshire was about to 
: “persuade them to doan act of injustice, and of very impolitic 
4njustice, although he certainly intended no such thing. He was 
the more afraid of this, because it appeared that a bill embrac- 
ing the same principle with that of the amendment had been 
“passed by the Senate at a former session, although it had fortu- 
mately failed in the cther House. ; 
Let mie say (hie went-on to observe) that inso far as the Sena- 

tor seeks to repeal the first section of the act of March 3, 1837, 

“prospectively, with due regard to vested rights and just expec- 
stations, I am inclined to agree with him. tis very worthy of 
nisideration, whether the widows or children of all persons 
ho ‘shall hereafter, under whatever circumstances, die in the 
“qaval service, should receive pensions. Perhaps it may be ex: 
pedient to fix a time—I should suggest three months from the 
‘passage of the law—afier which, tke representatives of such as 
die, not of wounds or disabilities received in service, but from 

‘other causes, shall cease to be so entitled. 

“But the decisive objection to this amendment is, that it goes a 
good deal further than this, and seeks to effect a very different 
thing. "Itstrikes off at once every widow and every child from 
the perision list, on which they have been placed under, and by 

-force of the act of March 3, 1837, Or rather, still more offen- 
sively, it cuts off every dollar of provision from them, leaving 
them still on, You recollect, sir, that that act declares that if 
‘any person shall have died, or shall afterwards die, in the naval 
service, his widow, if one be left, shall receive a pension equal 
‘to his half-pay, until her death or marriage; and, if there be no 
widow, his children shall receive the same provision until they 
come of age. Under that act, and invited by its liberality, many 
persons have entered, or have remained, in the naval service, 
and have died in it; their widows or children, and the widows 
and children of those who had died before, have come forward, 
proved their tide within the law, obtained their certificates, be- 
“come inscribed on the rolls, and have been receiving the stipu- 
Jated provision of grace, policy, and justice, down to this mo- 
ment. These, all, ihe amendment of the Senator proposes to 
strike off at a blow, without notice, without discrimination. 

{submit to the Senate, that this is a harsh proceeding; not 
legal, not honorable, not politic. Ic goes a great deal too far, 
Yo hiszeal to correct hasty and improvident ‘legislation— for 
such the act of the 3d of March may be admitted to have been 
he would make us disappoint hopes and cause suffering 
more than is necessary, and therefore more than is right. Sir, 
if our legislation has been objectionable, let our return to a 
wiser system be marked by kindness, temperance and the 
amallest possible infliction” of intermediate distress, N would 
be unfortunate to oxpose ourselves to the sarcasm that our 
wisdom was worse than our folly, and that our correction of 
error did more mischief than the commission of it. 

“The persons whom this amendment would thus suddenly 
strike outof your books, are about two hundred and seventy 
widows and ninety-five children. This is about the number 
who are in the actual receipt of pensions under this act. The 
widows receive, on an average, each one hundred and eighty- 
seven dollars per annum, and the children one hundred aud 
‘twenty-one. The. whole annual amount we pay them, there- 
fore, ‘is fifty-four or fifty-five ‘thousand dollars. To save this 

sümto the people—I do not know what fraction of a centa 
piece it would be—you ate to deprive thisnumber and this de- 
scription of persons, in an instant, of so important a provision 
of grace or of right. $ 

Now, Isay, first, thatthis is a harsh and unkind proceeding. 
If it were legal, or honorable, or politic, it is austere—it is 
‘eruel, The misfortune is that you have yourselves induced 
„these persons to rely on this provision. You disappoint just 
expectations. The provision is a considerable one. To some 
‘Of them itis no doubt a large part of ali they have in the 
world; Their calculations have been made on it, Their little 
plans of life~their social positioa—their contracts—the houses 
they live in, the schools they 80 to, have been determined by 
it. “They have done, and have neglected to do, what they 
would not have done. or neglected but for this. They have ta- 
ken irrevocable steps on the expectation of it. They have en- 
joyed it so long, and you have promised it to them so abso- 
lately,s that they rely on it with as much confidence as on the 
rising of to-morrow’s. sun. Sir, those orphans have become 
our children, By their country’s adoption they are her chil- 
dren; they come for their accustomed and daily bread, and she 
gives them a stone! 

Tsubmit, sir, that such a thing is not to bethought of. Be it 


that the grant of the pensions was improvident at first; be it 
Ahatyowhave indiscreetly excited these expectations--the ap- 
propriate penalty which we pay for such kind of legislation is, 
that. we cannot instantly retrace our steps, aud that we must in- 
dulge the'hopes to which we have given birth, cost what it will. 
Let all reforms of our policy be attended with a considerate 
‘compassion for those whom its abuses, without thelr fault, have 
led to rely implicitly on the steadfast word of their country. 
But is there not, in the second place, a deeper objection to 
this amendment? Have we not contracted to pay this provision, 
and conferred a vested right to it? Let me read-the first section 
ofthe act: s 
“Beit anacted, §c. Thatif any officer, seaman, or marine 
have died; or may hereafter die, in the naval service, leaving a 
widow, and, if no widow, a child or children, such widow, and, 
if no widow, such child or children, shali be entitled to receive 
half the monthly pay to which the deceased would have been 
entitled under the acts regulating the pay of the navy, in force 
on the first day of January, 1835, to commence from the time 
of the death of such officer, seaman, or marine; butin case of 
the death or intermarriage of such widow, the half-pay shall go 
to the child or children of the deceased officer, seaman, or ma: 
rine: Provided, That the half-pay granted to the child or chil- 
_dren: shall cease on their death, or on their attaining the age of 
twenty-one years.” . R 
Now, what is the legal meaning of this? It declares, general- 
ly and absolutely, you observe, that if any one shall, after the 
passage of theact, die in the naval service, his widow shal. have 
asum equal to his haif-pay until. her death er marriage, and 
bis children uatil twenty-one. It does not say they shali have 
jt at will, nor for five years, nor until some particular fund 
shall be exhausted. . ‘the declaration is general, and the extent 
of the grant is for life: ` i Ny A 
ake now the case of an officer or seaman entering or re- 
maining in the service after the passage of this law. He reads 
iG he decides to enter or continue in the service in reliance on 
` aS he does so, and ‘he dies. Ts oot. your obligation to pay his 
widow or his children absolute? Did be net die with it in his 
‘pocket? Why is it-notso?™ It is true here are notthe forms of 
<mcontract between you and.him. There is no indenture of 
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two parts. In form, here isa mere legislative ordination, ad- 
dressed to every body. But how do you distinguish it from the 
celebrated resolution of the Continental Congress in 1780, which 


pay, in ail events, the stipulated provision to the persons 


part of the stainte, from the beginning to the end, there is no 
allusion to the pension fund atall. Jn the title there is; 
rule ig better settled, or on better reason, than that the 
part of the act for the purposes of interpretation; or rather, that 
the title cannot control the palpable and certain import of the 
enacting language. 

Instead, therefore, of holding this a grant of pensions ont the 
pension fund only, and which must cease when that fails, the 
difficulty rather is to see how the act applies that fund at all, 
even in the first instance, to the payment of these pensions; 
and why the general Treasury was not at once resorted to. 
But when we advert to the tide, as with some caution and some 
hesitation we may; to the traditionary information which we 
possess concerning the origin and objectsof this act, and which 
we may, still more cautiously, consult; to the practice of the 
Government under it; and, above all, tothe language of the 
act of April 23, 1800, creating the Navy Pension fund, J think 
the whole is explained. and the whole is interpreted, The act 
grants pensions generally, to wi-lows jor life—to children until 
ofage. It then appropriates this Navy Pension find to the 
payment of the -pensions thus granted; and it pledges the public 
faith to make up the deficiency. Thus, and thus only, can you 
satisfy the peremptory and general language of the body of the 
act, and yet explain the title and the contemporaneous and 
subsequent coustruction by the Treasury. That this law does 
not mean to limit the pensions which it grants, or contracts to 
pay, upon the continuance of the pension fund, is made certain, 

think, by the generality and streng:h of its terms of enact- 
ment. Phe difficuity, as I remarked, is rather to make out the 
proposition that itappronriates that fund, even in the first in- 
stance. Perhaps the framers of it supposed that by the direct 
force of the 9th section of the act of April 23, 1800, liberally in- 
terpreted, and aided out by analogy, a generai grant of pen- 
sions, although to be enjoyed only by widows and children of 
officers and seamen, might be deemed a grant to officers and 
seamen—that is, for their benefit; that, as such, by the force of 
that act, such a grant would appropriate the pension fund in 
the first instance, without the employment of any express words 
for the purpose, and then would pledge the public faith to make 
up the deficiency. Itmay thus have happened that the law 
nnder considerarion does not expressly appropriate that fund, 
even in the first instance; and yet the Legislature have sup- 
posed and intended that it should beso first appropriated. 

But, however this may be, the peremptory and general lan- 
guage of the body of the act cannot be reasone:l nor railed out 
of it. It can have but one purpose, and that is, to secure the 
payment in all events. If the pension was to cease when a 
particular fund should cease, how easy, how inevitable was it 
to say so. But the direct congary is irresistibly implied, or 
rather directly expressed. I concede to the Senator from New 
Hampshire more than he can demand, when I admit, as for the 
argument 1 do, that this act is to be construed precisely as if, 
at the end of the first section, these words are subjoined; “And 
the Navy Pension fund is hereby appropriated to the pay. 
ment of the said pensions.” Suppose these words added, and 
then that the pension fund is exhausted, will any lawyer say 
that the grant or the contract expressed by the large and precise 
preceding language is thereby determined? Willhe say that 
the subsequent appropriation ofa fund, to secure the perform- 
ance of the preceding explicit, general, and absolute promise to 
pay, narrows, jmpoverishes, and qualifies the promise? No, 
sit This appropriation ot the fund is ancillary, auxiliary, in 
aid of the promise, security for it;and you may as well say 
that when the mortzaged property perishes the debt becomes 
extinct. 

1 have said, then. that this act make a contract with all who 
entered or who rema 1 in the naval service after it passed, 
on which their widows and children may stand before you here 
to day, and by which they may ward off the blow meditated by 
the amendment, Does it not also make a contract which the 
widows and children of those who had died before its passage? 
In terms it gives them a pension; they have accepted it by 
proving their claims; they are inscribed on your rolls of pen- 
sioners; they hold your certificates reciting their right; and they 
are in the actual enjoyment ofthe grant. There is here, ther, 
the promise of a nation, gratefully accepted, and resting on the 
ample consideration of the services of the deceased, and the ex- 
hibition of evidence by tbe living. Let me add, that the usi- 
form and honorable course. of this Government! has been to re- 
gard every pensioner, dulyplaced on your rolls as such under 
an existing law, as clothed with an indefeasible and vested title. 
We have repealed pension Jaws before; and we have never re- 
yoked a pension. The attempt had been made, but it had 
failel. This amendment is as new to ourlawand our prac- 
tice as itis repugnant to our feelings and to our sentiments of 


justice. 


for it engages yourhonor tothem. Corvini. + 
‘on seid go to the: 


have given your word, then, for the payment of these pensiones 


hastily, and to yourself injuriously, yet keep your promise, and 
do so no more. 

Let me say, finally, that the améndment. proposes an LX- 
ceedingly impotitic act. The Senator proceeds on an alleged. 
ground of policy. We shall save a certain sum- of money by 
it, he argues; and therefore it is wise to do it, Sir, I think in, 
such a case as thia, that kindness, justice, honor, honesty, are 
the best policy. We shall lose more than we shall gain i the 
measure. We must be just to the dead, or we shall lose the 
heart of the living sailor. Do not letit beseen that you can, by 
any possibility, be guilty of such a thing as to lure a young 
countryman from his healthful home, and send him to breathe 
the poisoned air of the tropics, on a promise to take care of hia 
wife or child, and when he has gone down to his ocean grave, 
can break your, promise, 3 should be sorry to have the watch 
of an American man of war gather in a group on the fore- 
castle, at midnight, and talk such astory over! One such. exam- 
ple of hreach of faith would be fraught with: mischiets incal- 
culable. 3 . 

Sir, just now it is the fashion, an excellent one, to praise 
and patronize the navy. Ih the debate on the fortification, bik 
yesterday, the istingutshed Senators {row Kenmcky and 
South Carolina [Mr. Cray and Mr. Canon] excclied them~ 
selves in emulous and beautiful appeals to America to come 
ont from bebind her entrenchments, and commit herself. to 
her ancient and appointed fietd of fame, the sea. And this 
is well. But, let me tell them, you may build steam. frigates, 
and mould hollow shot and Paixhan guns, as many as 
will, and yet, if you do not rear & race of seamen who shall 
rely implicitly on the steadfast justice of their country, how 
wil] you send the stars and stripes in glory round the world? 
In no view, then, can think it true policy to cut off this allow- 
ance of widows and orphans, which the husband and father 
exiled himself and died at. sea, perhaps, to carn, which you 
have solemnly promised, and which they never reccive, as the 
day of payment comes round, without blessing him and. bless~ 
ing you. > sK red CPP 

Ï hope, therefore, although I am entirely disposed to assist in a 
prospective reform of this law, that this amendment will be re- 
jected. 2 

[Our readers are already apprized that the debate terminated 
in the adoption of the. following amendment, proposed by Mr. 
WALKER, and voted for by the opponents of Mr. Woopzury’s 
amendment: t { 

“Provided, "ihat all widows or children of all officers, sea- 
men, or marines, now deceased and entitled to receive or make 
proof of their pensions under the act of the 3d of Mareh, 1837, 
shall receive the same until the close of the next session of Con- 
grees; but no widow or children of any naval officer, seaman, or 
marine, who may hereafter die, shall be entitled to any, pension 
by virtue only efany provision in the said act.”’] 
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SPEECH OF MR. BARNARD, 
CRP NEW YORK, 

n the Flouse of Representatives, August 10, 1841—The House 
being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
on the bill “to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States’? — Bde gee 

Mr, BARNARD rose and addressed the committee- as. fol- 

lows: i 3 

Mr. Cuarrman: kt must, I think, have been observed, per- 
haps by every member of the House,tthat the difficulty. which 
we find here in bringing our arguments within the hour rule, 

rises frequently from the fact that, in the excitement of speak- 

ing, we are led off on some one or more points, dwelling on 
them unconsciously, until we recover our recollection only to 
find that other points of equal or greater importance must he 
wholly passed over. Now, sir, as thisis an important subject, 
and as lam anxious to acquit myself of the duty imposed up. 
on me.in regard lo it, to the satisfaction of the Bouse! as far as 
Tam able, andas far as the time, used in the discreetest man- 
ney, Will permit, 1 have thought it most advisable to resort, on 
this occasion. to notes, prepared ina more fullandample man- 
ner than has been my custom, in order that, by confining my- 
self in my remarks strictly within the limits of the matter thus 
set down, and gaining, at the same time, some advantage in the 
way of definiteness and precision, I may be enabled to run 
through a more complete circle of observation than I could 
otherwise accomplish. 

Mr. Chairman, the measure now under the consideration of 
the commitiee has waited Jong for the action of Congress. It 
is now before us, and, as I fondly hope, in a form and condi- 
tion to receive the final and favorable action of this body. Sir, 
a brief history of the bill on your table will not, I think, be un» 
acc»ptable to the committee. 7 

This great measure was taken up for serious consideration at 
the first. session of the twenty-sixth Congress. ‘Two distin- 
guished Sena‘ors—one from the State of. Massachusetts and the 
Sther from New Vork—presented to the Senate, on notice and 
motion, atan carly day in that session, cach a bill providing for 
a uniform system on the subject of bankruptcies, . These-bilis 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. -The com- 
mince took up the subject, and, after a very laborious and tho- 
rough investigation, made a report in the shape of two bills of 
its own—one emanating from the majority and the other from 
the minority of the committee, and each bill presenting, in. it- 
self, a complete plan for a bankrupt Jaw. : 

The Senate then entered on the discussion of the subject on 
the basis of these two bills; that of the majority taking the lead,” 
and that. of the minority standing as.a, propesition to amend, 
Several weeks were faithfully spent indiseussion, during which 
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all that relates to policy, or principles, or details, or adminis- 
tration, a3 affecting this subject, was critically considered and 
examined; ar:t then the Senate came ta voting. In this process, 
‘@nough was adopted. and enough rejected, to enable the Senate 
4o- discover what general features and provisions mnst be in- 
` cluded in any bill, and what must be excluded from any bith, 
which shoald be presented to the Senate, with any hope of its 
commanding the assent of a majority of that body. The whe 
subject, was ther referred to a select committee, to digest the 
maitér'which appeared to have received the sanction of a mi- 
jority, into the form. of a bill, ‘this task was accomplished, and 
an eminent Senator from Kentucky, now the first Jaw officer of 
thig Government, as chairman of the select committee, reported 
a bill, which, after being again discussed, and receiving some 
amendments, was passed by the Senate and sent to this House 
forits concurrance. ° f i A 

In this House, it was found, by the time the bill came in; that 
the channels. of business were too full and too much obstructed 
to allow thie friends of the measure to hope that it could be con- 
sidered‘or reached during, the period of the session that re- 
mained. ` The bill, therefog$, was at once laid on the table. 

At the succeeding session—the second session of the last Con- 

‘ess—the subject was promptly resumed inthe Senate. Myr, 
Grittenden introduced his bill, on notice and motion, substan- 
tially the same which had been matured and passed at the pre- 
vious session. The bill was discussed, from time to time, for 
sorge weeks, when it was found that it must again be crowded 
out by the pressure of public business incideut to a short ses- 
sion of Congress, and especially incident to that short session. 
The hill was then Rid aside by the consent of its friends, 
and with the understanding that the subject should again be 

` taken up at the next session. 
' At the commencement of the present session, the subject was 
referred, in each House, to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
In each House a bill has been reported; both bills being sub. 
stantially identical with that which had been matured in the 
Senate in the first session of the last Congress. Well, sir, the 
Senate has again proceeded to action—has again considered the 
measure—and has again given its voice and sanction to a bill 
substantially the same as before, though with some further 
amendments, which it has sent to this Huuse for its concur- 
rence. That bill is now before us for our consideration and 
judgment. 
r. Chairman, under the circumstances here detailed, I pro- 
pose to ask the committee to consider the subject, mainly, if not 
wholly, with a view to determine whether the committee and 
the House can and will, or cannot and will not, concur with 
the Senate in its plan fora general bankrupt iaw. It is evidently 
impossible that this House should now take up this subject 
with any view to devise, digest, and mature a new and distinct 
plan of its own during the brief tine that remains of the present 
session. Nor do } believe, if this subject should be kept sus- 
pended hetween the two Houses fortiventy years ta come, that 
a better system, to begin with, would bo devised, 
Sir, 1go further, and, under the circumstances of this case, 
considering the amount of talent, learning, skill, jadustry, and 
general and practical knowledge which has been devoted to 
maturing this bill, I venture to express the nest hope 
that it will be allowed to come to a final vote inthis House 
without any materia! alteration. T should be giad to see the 
vote taken on tho bill just as it stands, without any amend- 
ment whatever. Let us have a launch, I say; let us get this 
measure afloat; aad when the craft is once riding on iis 
destined and proper element, if then, we find dangerous leaks 
or manifest imperfections, which we shail then be better able to 
diacover, it will be an easy thing to haul up for repairs andim- 
‘provement. 
Mr. Chairman, the general design of this billis to establish a 
uniform legal system applicable to cases of insolvency, It is the 
case which arises among creditors, and between them them and 
their debtor, when such debtor has fallen into utter insol vency, 
which is intended to be provided for. RA 
‘The bill contains two distinct sets of provisions—orié relating 
to creditors and the other relating to debtofs; and these are 
here united and combined into one wiform, harmonious, and 
homogeneous system. AA 
The Committee on the Judiclary, in their report to this House 
at the present session, have stated the gencral grounds on which, 
in their judgment, these provisions must be deemed to rest. It 
is not my purpose to repeat the doctrines of that report; I only 
beg leavo to refer to aniiadopt its positions; and F shall say only 
so much on the subject on the subject as may enable me to 
make myself intelligible in regard to the principles on which, in 
my individual opinion, a bankrupt system like the one here 
proposed properly stands. 
Sir, it isa remarkable thing that the common law makes no 
provision whatever for cases of insolvency: It saems toas- 
sume the fact of solvency and ability in all cases whatsoever; 
and it attributes all failures in the performance of engagements 
to unwillingness or to fraud. Every creditor is, of course, en- 
titled to process, of a compulsory sort against his recusant 
debtor. And hence it may happen, and oñen does happen, 
that the courts will give the same process to twenty different 
creditors, against the property of the same debtor, when there is 
only property enough to satisfy one of them; and when a conflet 
arises, as arise it must, it isthe settled policy of the law to fa. 
vor the most active and the most vigilant. IC is just the law of 
grinding at the mill, The first that comes shail be first served; 
and when the pond and the power fail, the grinding ceases of 
course. 
And it isnot only the doctrine of priorities that prevails at 
commen law, batthe doctrine of preferences also. Any fail- 
ing debtor may select any one or two creditors, to whom he 
may make paymentin ful, leaving the body of hiis creditors 
without remedy, and without tie possible means of remedy or 
redress. 
Now, I take iton myself to say that the whoie doctrine of 
priorities and preferences, prevailing properly enoush go jo g 
as the ability of the debtor to meet all his engagements remains, 
when it comes to be applied to cases of ascertain insolvency 
isa doctrineof injuatice and frand. Sir, itis the law of the 
wreck, as practised in an unhappy case of rerent areurence at 
sea. The momenta vague apprehension is folt i the boat 
in which an escape is attempted may proveto h > Overstocked 
and overburdened, from that moment, without stooping to en 
tertain or indulge one generous sentiment, such that of af. 
fording to each a fair and equal chance for his : 
areembarkelin thesame common and perilous i 
fromthat moment the active, the Vigilant, and the strong setio 
work to throw all the rest overboard. R 

A bankrupt law, then, becomes necessary in cases of insol. 
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itors themselves on a footing of justice 
ands quality amonget themselves and towards each other, in 
stureace to their insolvent debtors. The rule of justice re- 
vivesthat the effects of the insolventshould be taken into the 
susiody of the law, and held as a common fand for the benefit 
all the creditors; that each creditor should be restrained and 
prevented, in the mcan time, from pursuing his separate and 
independent remedy in the courts; and then that the fund thus 
secured should bédistributed amongst the creditors according 
to a better rule of merit than that which prevails at common 
Jaw, namely, inaratio according to the value of their respective 
demands. k i , sa 

Weil, Mr. Chairman, the bill on your table contains provi- 
sions applicable to cases of insolvency, and intended to meet 
the rule of justice in all the particulars here mentioned, 

The first important step in the case is to ascertain the fact 
of insolvency; aad this is done in two general modes, In. the 
first place, every debtor, and any debtor, of whatever character 
or description, may make a voluntary declaration of his insol- 
vency. And next,inregardto traders and certain other per- 
sons, whose business renders them liable to extraordinary 
hazards, certain acts or occurrences are stated and enumerated 
in the bill, which are to be taken ag evidence of a disposition 
and design, on their part, to avoid and elude their creditors and 
the payment of their just debts, and thence, by implication, as 
evidence of insolvency. Inti latter case, the creditors may 
present the matter to the proper court, is 

The fact cf insolvency being ascertained and judicially de- 
clared, the next care of the Dill is io provide for securing the 
property and effec's of the debtor, for the benefit of the credi- 
tors. By operation of law, without any act.of assignment, the 
entire estate is immediately divested out òf the debtor, and 
passes to the receiver or assignee named by the court. To 
prevent ail concealment and fraud, and all preferences, the 
debtor may be subjected to the most rigid personal examina- 
tion, uncer oath; andif any thing of the sort is deteeted, he 
forfeits his right toa discharge. 

The insolvent’s estate having thus been seized and secured 
for the creditors, the bill proceeds to provide for a prompt and 
equitable distribution of the fund amongst them, 

But, as I have said, there is another set of provisions in the 
bill, applicable to the relief which it is thought ought to be af- 
forded to the honest debtor, after the law, in its own way, has 
stripped him bare of every possible means by which any re- 
maining claim againat him could be satisfied. “If suchrelief be 
not afforded, the debtor must remain a miserable beggar and 
slave for the rest of hislife. 

Sir, what is the conditioa of the insolvent debtor? He pos- 
sessses nothing, and ke can possess nothing but his hands and 
his personal faculti Society, having clothed each creditor 
originally with the power of the courts to enable him tacom- 
pel his unwilli ebtor to give us his prope while be hes 
any property to give up, in satisfaction of the just demands 
against him, continues this power in the hands of the creditor 
giter the law has iiself interposed to take, by one sweeping 
process, from the debtor every vestige of propewy which he 
ias on earth. And by continuing this power it makes a vir. 
tual decree that the unhappy debtor shall not, henceforward, 
have the right or privilege of making acquisitions of property 
by the application of his own energy, industry, and skill to 
business. 

For it must be remembered that no man can make any con- 
siderable accumulations, in the ordinary way of business, with- 
out the use of capital or credit, Personal labor may give per- 
sonal suppori, but ic can do little more. It 1s by empicy- 
ing capital, and by the skilful application of labor to capital, 
in the way of production,.that profits are made beyond what 
are indisdensable. for personal support. And all this is for- 
bidden tothe t-bter; since, so long as he is unprotected by a 
discharge, some one creditor or another, armed with the 


vency, to place cr 


r power of the courts, stands ready to seize every solitary sur- 


plus dollar which he may chance to find in the debtor’s posses- 
sion 

The next thing, then, fora bankrupt law to do isto relieve 
mo debtor from this awkward, unhappy, and oppressed con- 
dition. 

Not, Mr. Chairman, is any thing which is done in this case 
in behalf of the debtor of a character to affect the obligation of 
contracts any more than the obligation of contracts ig “affected 
by what is done already.in behalf of the creditors themselves, 
as between themselves and against each other, except merely 
in the extent to which a necessary rale of justice and equity is 
applied. When, in case of insolvency, the law seizes the ef. 
fecis of the debtor to bold as a common fund for the common 
benefit of the creditors, it im rediately withdraws the ordinary 
right which each individual “Wreditor hasto empoy the power 
of the courts forthe prosecution and recovery ot his separate 
claims; and of this nobody complains. Well, then, the law, 
having done for each and for all, all that it was in its power to 
do towards enforcing the performance ofall existing engage- 
ments, on certain conditions and with certain cautions, derer- 
mines it to bejust and necessary that the power of the courts 
should no longer he accor¢ 


t enabling debtors, 
r preperty, to ob 
is spoken of also 


Well, sir, iti 
in their leg. 
contracts. 

wholly un 


>ptatic r 
ese remain—the promises of 
ed by it, In conscience, in equ SA 


> debtor are 
in good faith, 


in honor, n common honesty, every promise and under- 
t unimpaired. The whole Jegaleffectaf the dis. 
c dis this. and nothing more: that it is pleadable in the 

rof any suit commenced for the enforcement of en- 


isand undertakings entered into previous to the period 


tes tho discharge in ail casesa judicial act, and 
not make it dependent on the will or assent of the creditors 
or apy nu J They may oppose the g ing of 
the discharge, an may be called in to determine | 
question. Any i oF -ontealment, any fraud, ang unjust 
preference, any want of fidelity in the use of trust fuuga or any 
want of conformity to the requisitions of the law or the 
orders of the court, is fatal to the prayer ofthe debtor fora dis- 
charge. 

Mr, Chairman, a proper administrative system accompanies 
this Dill, for carrying into effect the various provisions of which 
I have now spoken, 

The jurisdiction, in alicasesin bankruptey, is committed to 
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the district courts of the United States. They are brought into 
court by petition, directed to the district judge of that district in 
which the bankrupt resides, or has his chief piace of business, 
The proceedings are to besunimary.in the nature of proceedings 
in equity. estimony, to be used in the proceedings, and the 
proofs of debts, may be taken before commissioners, or before 
judges of the\State courts, according to convenience. Important 
and difficult questions, arising in the course of the proceedings, 
may be adjourned, for better consideration and advisement, into 
the circuit courts of the United States. In questions arising be- 
tween the assignees and any persons claiming adversely, the cir- 
cuit and district courts have concurrent jurisdiction: ` Finally, 
all proceedings whatsoever, on the part of assignees, from the 
commencement to the close of the cases, arejto be under the care, 
supervision, and direction of the courts having jurisdiction of the 
cases, i 

Mr. Chairman, no great measure of public policy was ever 
more strongiy pressed on the consideration of Congress by the 
popular constituency than this has been. I doubt if another 
Instance can be found in which so many thousands of our fel- 
low-citizens have, in the like brief space of time, poured in 
their petitions on the National Legislature, except, it may be, 
in cases where the popular sentiment has run into the strong 
current of party channels. Twenty-three thousand and up-- 
wards have sent in their appeals in behalf of this measure to 
this House, since the commencement of the present session. 
The petitions of as many more, Iam told, have been pre- 
sented in the Senate; making forty-five or fifty thousand 
in all. Against these stand, possibly, five hundred remon- 
strants. i : 

And that is a greaterror, Mr. Chairman, which those fall into 
who suppose that none but debtors und insolvents take any 
interest ia a bankrupt Jaw. A vast majority of all these peti- 
tioners are either creditors or solvent persons who have no 
individual or personal interest in this law whatever. Sir, there 
ison your table a single petition from the city of Boston, signed 
with sixty-six names, representing in their own persons thirty 
millions ofdollars. And there is another petition from the city 
of New York, signed, I think, with not quite one hundred 
names, which represent a sum not less considerable, 

Sir, creditors, and men of business generally, have an interest 
in the establishment of a bankrupt system—an interest not, in+ 
deed, generally understood, and which they themselves are only 
lately beginning to understand, 

A most extraordinary and astounding fact has been brought 
to light of late. Jt is found that ninety-five in a hundred of 

ersons engaged in trade in this country fall ia business. 

ooking back forty years, and taking any hundred names ot 
waders and merchants of good credit, counted up just as they 
stood at that period, in any principal street of any of vur prins 
cipal cities—Boston, for exam ple—and it is fmnd that ninety- 
five, yes, in Boston, ninety-seven of them, have failed, or are 
dead, leaving insolvent estates. And this fact becomes the 
moie remarkable when we discover i in England, where a 
bankrupt law exists, no more than twenty-taree traders in a 
hnndred fail in business, d n 

How is such an extraordinary fatality, attending the business 
of trate in the United States, to be accounted for? Why, it 
grows almost wholly out of the practice which prevails here in 
regard to preferences and priorities. Large Cealers use credits 
extensively, which are secured by endorsments; and endorsers, 
and ethers standing in that sort of relation, are deemed “conf. 
dential” creditors; and the failing debtor makes it a point to 
provide, first of all, for what he calls his “confidential and 
honorary” debts, This dore, nothing, or next.to nothing, re- 
mains for the general creditors. It is found that, in this coun- 
iry, the general creditors realize, on an average, no more than 
eight per cent. out of insolvent estates. Thus, losing alj, they 
are.carried down with the fall of their principal debtor. They 
could stand a loss of one-half, oftentimes—and, under a bank. 
rupt system no better than the burdensome and expensive one 
in operation in England, they would receive, on an average, 
fifty-five per cent. on their demands. They could stand a loss 
of one-half, but they cannot stand a loss of the whole, and they 
fail and fall in consequence, It is the case of the strong man 
standing between the pillars of a great and overshadowing 
house, which he supports, first giving warning to his particular 
friends to eseape from the impending destructicn, and then 
bowing himself to the earth, and, along with himself, bury ing 
a multitude of others beneath the wide-spread ruin of the fall 
that ensues. 

But, under a bankrupt law, there is an end of these unjust 
preferences and priorities, which are wholly disallowed; anda 
double effect, of the most savin z and conservative character, is 
thereby produced. In the first place, the temptations and the 
facilities to excess in operations are limited and restrained, and 
the dealer observes a better prudence and caution in the conduct 
of his affairs; and then, in case of his failure, the principle of 
equitable disivibution comes in to savea multitude of others 
from failing along with him. 

Six, if time permitied, I should have been glad to speak of 
the interest which the various States of this Union have jn the 
policy of a baukrupt law. There is not a State which produces 
any thing to sell, which kas not a Ceep interest in it. Every 
trading community sells on credit, and every State which selis 
any thing js a creditor State. If there be no bankrupt law, 
and ifthe law of preferences prevails,then, if the customer and 
lebtor of a State, in any other State, fails, a total loss is very 
sure to be made, But I can only hint at this topic, and must 
pass on 

Sir, it is not merely the immediate parties to contracts which 
have an interest in this policy. Community at large has a 
heavy stake in the question, as a question of morais, and a 
question of political economy. In both -these aspects, itis a 
question of deep and philosophic interest. 

K has been often said that there are five hundred thousand 
insolvents in the United States; if we take them at one-half 
that number, anc think of two hundred and fifty thousand men 
—men of capacity and qualification for jarge and extensive 
operations in the various departments of life and business—re» 
duced either to unwilli idleness, arto the necessity of Jabor- 
ingin subordinate stations and capacities, where they may 
ezrn six shillings, or one dollar, or two dollars a day, instead 
of conducting operations in which each might add thousands 
annually to the productive wealth of the country—we may: be 
led to form some estimate of the loss which accrues to society 
from keeping so many mcn, of sucha description, in a state of 
abject depression. 

By a very moderate computation, we may suppose that each 
of these insolvents has given, and might give again, employ- 
iment to at least six persons on an average, (and many of them 
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have given employment, individually, to hundreds;) and this 
would show an aggregate of a million and a half of persons who 
might find employ mentand acquire support and independence - 
for themselves and those dependent on them, in the business 
affairs that migat be carried on by these insolventa, if they 
could once be relieved from the thraldom in which they are 
now bound. Andas for the wealth that might be produced by 
them, and added to the annual production of the co try, it is 

_ difficult to offer a computation which might not st&tle credu- 
lity itself by the vastness of the result: Suppose the annual 
production of the business carried on by. each to be $5,000; the 
aggregate annual production would then mount up to the enor- 
moussum of one thousand two hundred and. fifty millions of 
dollars! Suppose the average production of each to be $3,000 
only; the aggregate then would beseven hundred and fife mil- 
Jions; and if we set down only the very smalisum of $1,009 as 
the average production of each, even that would give us an 
aggregate of annual production equal to two hundred and fifty 
millions. A 

Doubtless, by waiting long enough, the places in business va- 
cated by these persons will be supplied by a new race of men. 
Batit must be the work of time to supply the places of 250,000 
active and well instructed men of business. with others-who can 
fill those places as well as occupy them. I anftold, and I be- 
lieve, that there are Creditors in the city of Boston, to whom, in 
tie aggregate, the South and the West owe fifteen millions; if 
they had had a bankrupt idw two years ago, they would have 
saved more than half the amount; they may, under the present 
law, if it passes, save three millions; but they would be ready 
to-morrow, if that condition were imposed ou them, to wipe of, 
ag with asponge, the whole debt, provided you would consent 
togive them back their customers. : 

But in the appeal which fam making in behalf of this mea- 
sure, asa great measure of public policy, I will not be so un- 
just as to omit all mention of the claims of that class for whom, 
according to the common and popular impression, this measure 
is chiefly intended—I mean insolvent debtors, 

Think, Mr. Chairman, of three or four hundred thousand 
wretched beings--as honest as ourselves. taken as a Class -men 
of capacity and of character, who, by misfortune, perhaps from 
a temporary madness contracted from an unavoidable contagion, 
have fallen into abject and hopeless poverty. Fallen they are, 
and the Jaw itself plants its tyrant fout upon their necks. It 
will not allow them to acquireor possess any visible property 
whatever; and why? Because they owe debts which they can- 
not pay. And yet, with a strange inconsistency and a refine- 
ment of cruelty, it will not allow them to employ thé common 
and indispensable means of acquiring property; that is to say, 
by the use of capital or credit, by which, in process of time and 
by a gradual reduction, they might be enabled to pay off those 
very debis to the uttermost farthing! Wretched, wretched be- 
ings! thrown out upon the world to beg for employment or for 
bread, they may be seen exploring every by-path to private oc- 
cupation, however humble and however humiliating, and 
thronging all the avenues to public employment. Here, espe- 
cially; a thousand rush in where only one can be retained and 
employed, aud all but that one may “be seen returning and re- 
tiring dejected, disappointed, dispirited, and heart-broken, to be- 
gin again, afier.a iltte space for the recovery. of a little new 
Courage, the same ceaseless round of solicitation, to end again 
and again in disappointment and despair. 

‘And then think, sir, of the wretched families of these wretch- 
ed men; families, many of them, that have lived in ease, per- 
haps in allluence, now broken ap and scattered; sometimes the 
miserable wife leaving the miserable hysband to seek a shelter 
for herself, and her children with her, beneath the paternal roof 
~if hapiy that resort be still remaining aud open to her--and 
there finding charity, hot a reluctant charity, perhaps, but often 
one that can be illy afforded, accorded, it may be, with a plea- 
sant cheerfulness which is struggling all the while with an in- 
ward and real sadness that will not wholly conceal itself--there 
finding charity--there; where she had hoped and expected to re- 
ceive and to witness, all her life long, in her occasional visits to 
that hallowed spoi, nothing but unaffected welcome, kindness, 

love, and joy! E 

And think, finally, Mr. Chairman, of the vast sum and accu- 
mulation of wretchedness which belong to these cases. The fa- 
milies and dependants of three or four hundred thousand irsol- 
Vents cannot number less, all told, than a million aad a haif of 
souls—-including age in its decrepitude, and youth and infancy 
intheic helplessness. And for alt this fearful amount of misery 
which covers, depresses, and consumes such a muliliude of 
persoas--the aggregate misery of accumulated years of disaster 
and wreck——for all this, tae fault lies af gur door, Sir, it was 
as much the duty of Congress to have passed laws relating to 
bankruptcies forty or fifty years ago, as it was to pass jaws on 
the subject of naturalizauon, or on any other subject within the 
contemplation of the Constitution. This was notdone, except, in: 
deed, fora very brief period; and this accumulation of misery 
which we are compelied to witness In our day is the necessary 
consequence and result. 

Let us, then, delay this necessary duty no longer. If there be 
one moral obligation struager than another resting on Congress 
at this day, it is to passa bankrupt law. Sir, while we have 
delaved, death has stepped in, often in the most horrible and re- 
volting forms, to the relief of many and many a victim of our 
neglect and procrastination. But many survive and remain, 
and, at least, we may send joy and gladness to their hearts by 
our tardy justice. ‘Phere cannot be less, at this moment, than 
a million of human beings, including insolvent debtors and those 
dependent on them, with their faculties and sensibilities {ull 
grown, now borne down to the earth by a cruel fate, thinking 
bitter thouguts, shedding bittor tears, and feeding on ashes, who 
will be restored at once to light, life, liberty, and inexpressible 
happiness, by tne passage of this bill. Ja the name of huma- 
nity, in the name of all that is just, and reasonabie, and chari- 
table, and merciful; in the name of God, who will show us 
mercy as wa show mercy to others, let us no longer hesitate or 
delay to give to this great measure our approval and supports 


Jet us promptly pass this bill. 
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é Representatives, August 4, 4i~—In Com- 

Tn the House aol on the United States Fiscal Bank bill. 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have no apologies to offer for trespassing 
upon the attention of the committee at the present time; for, 
whatever my private inclinations may be, 1 cannot, as one of 
the representatives of the people, suffer a measure so deeply 
affecting their rights and interests. to pass with a silent vote. 
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Standing here in the exercise of my constitutional privilege, I 
must be permitted to express my own sentiments, and what I 
conceive to be the opinions of my constituents, upon this im- 
portant question. The inexorable majority in this House, of 
which you, Mr. Chairman, are a membes—passed a rule this 
morning by which-you have resolved that all debate upon this 
bill shall terminate oa Friday next, at 12 o'clock m. Ts it to 
be wondered at that we, who are here in the minority, strug- 
gling against what we conscientiously believe to be & direct and 
palpable violation of the Constitution, should complain of this 
indecent haste, anđ charge you in your teeth with s:ifling de- 
bate and preventing a full development of all the iniquities of 
this bill now under consideration? When the act to establish 
the “Independent Treasury” was passed at the first session of 
the last Congress, I remember having heard gentlemen of the 
Whig party on this floor complain that sufficient time had not 
been given for dedate; that the right of full and free discussion 
had been destroyed, and the members of the then minority gag- 
ged, &c, Now, sit, an examination of the journal before me 
will show thatthe Hause was in Committee of the Whole on 
that bill zwenty-sig tays; and that, during that time, the ses- 
sions averaged more than eight hours per day, and frequently 
did not terminate tH! midnight. In the debate, two-thirds of the 
time was occupied by members opposed to the bill. That was 
a measure simply. designed to provide for the oollection, safe- 
keeping and disbursement of the public money. Here we have 
a bill proposed aa a substitute for that act, affecting not only the 
revenue of the Goveynment, but all the fnlerests—com. 
mercial, agricultural, and political—~of the whole peo- 
pie of this mighty Republic; and, with a liberality and magna- 
nimity worthy of your party alone, you have allowed four days 
to the debate, taking care to consume more than half of that 
time yourselves! ‘Fhisisa fair specimen of the generosity of 
your party, and exhibits in bold relief your devotion to the 
principle of free and unrestricted debate! Four days you deem 
amply sufficient, ina House composed at present of two hun- 
dred and thirty-seven membera, to discuss a bill creating a 
Bank with a capital of $80,000,000, having the use and custody 
of the public money; regulating, by an increase or diminution 
of the currency, the prices of labor and of tho products of the 
earth, and having a corporate existence of twenty years;~a 
pill which, unlessarrested in its progress, must eventually con- 
trol the Government itself, aud subvert the liberties of the peo- 
ple. But, sir, in addition to this indecent haste, CL tse this ex- 
pression because 1 have none other at command which so 
fully expresses my feelings,) permit me to remark that on yes- 
terday you laid on the table (which is tantamount to a re; cim) 
a regolution authorizing the constitutional number (one-fifth) to 
demand the ayes and noes upon the diferent amendinents which 
might be proposed to this bill in the committee; thus effectually 
preventing the people from seeing how each member votes. I 
intend, at the proper time, unless anticipated by others, to offer 
amendments calculated, in my opinion, to protect to some ex- 
tent (he rights of the people from the reckless power of this in» 
corporation. ~ These amendments, 4 bave no doubt, from your 
previous course in this hall, and from my knowledge of your 
tactics, will all be rejected; and when the bill is reported to the 
Fiouse, some hair-irigger gentleman of your party will epring 
tothe floor, move the “previous quesiion,? and thus prevent 
us fiom recording our votes npon them. Upon your return 
horse, if challenged by your constituents why these amendments 
weze not adopted, your can, if you see proper, throw the respon~ 
sibility upon as, and there is no journal to contradict you. I 
do not say that you will do this, but such things have been done 
in this country. es . 

Sir, 1 am not only willing, but anxious, that every man who 
takes any interest in my conduct in this House should be in- 
formed by the journal as to the precise manner In which } vote 
upon every question presented for consideration. If measures 
ruinous to the best interests of the country are adopted,—~if 
amendments calculated to prevent the people from being made 
the victims of bank villany are rejected, er the public see by 
whom the act has been done. | The honestand independent re- 
presentative, whose conduct is at all tines gaverned by an ear- 
pest desire to promote the public weal, would not skuik behind 
the rules, and conceal his votes from the publiceye. Letevery 
man take the responsibility properly attached to his acts.” Let 
the light of day shine in upon us here. Pruth has nothing to 
fear from investigation; and the patriot, w 
the rectitude of his course, will not seek tos‘ifle ful 
pate. But] must proceed to the quesiicn, for the iron hand of 
that cleck waits for no man. . 

The learned gentleman fecm Pennsylvar 
who opened this dcbale, Cis well as those of 
have succeeded him,) assumed that 
incorporate a bank was "as 
which no longer admitted of d 
ence and respect to that dising 
be permitted to dissent from that 
now claimed has been denied her 
large and respectable party, ever $ 
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Government sirictly to the exercise of the powers Gelegeted in 
the Federal Constitution, have always denixi it. Ir was de- 


nied by James Madison in 1791, when the bili to cha r the 
first Bank of the United States was pending m Congres 1 
beg leave to read an extraet from the speech of that distinguish. 
ed man, delivered in the House of Representatives at thai time. 
1 quote from the Ath volume of the Jebatesin Congress for the 
years 1790 and 1791: x : 

Yin ia these remarks on the merits of the bil, he had 
fmaself the Fight to deny the authority of Congress 
Je had entertamed this opinion from the date of the 
Tlis impression might, perhaps, be the sironger, 
pecause he well recollected that a power to grant charters of 
had been proposed in the general convents 
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e public; was 4 
oe which ratified the Consuita: i 
explanatory amendments prap-s ed by £ 
the Constitution; and he hoped i wouid 
demnation by ths vote of this fiouse.” eae 

Here isa positive, direct, and unequivocal Genial of the rigi 
of Congress to incorporate a Bank; and a declaration that the 
power now claimed was proposed in the convention which 
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framed the Constitution, and voted down. _ In addition to this, 
we have the fact stated in the “Madison Papers? pages 7 
and 1377, that the convention refused to confer the power now 
claimed. When the proposition was made to confer upon the 
General Government the power to incorporate, Mr. King (e 
member of the convention) said: 

«Phe States will be prejudiced and divided into parties by it. 
In Philadelphia and New Vork it willbe referred fo the estade 
blishment of-a. Bank, which has been a subject of contention 
in those cities. In.olher places, it will be referred to mercan- 
tile monopolies.” ` i ea = 

I adduce this as evidence to show thatthe power to incorpo- 
yate generally (which, of course, includes a Bank charter) was 
rejected by the framers of the Constitution, as one calculated to 
prevent the States from ratifying it. A . 

It is well known (for itis a part of the: history of the times} 
that after the bill to charter the old Bask had passed Congress, 
the President (General Washington) required the written opi: 
nions of his Cabinet as to its comstitutionality. He detiared 
that he had great doubts on (he subject; and it is known that 
he retained the bill until the last moment, and then with great 
reluctance attached his signature to it. There is one fact, ad- 
verted to on yesterday by my friend from Alabama, (Mr. 
Payne,] which should be recolleated by those who rely upon 
the approval of General Washington as setiling the constitu- 
tional question: it is, that the amendments to the Conatitution, 
had not then been adopted. The tenth article, which declares 
that “the powers not delegated to the United States by this 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the people,” is one of them, 
Hereis an express limitation upon the powers of the General 
Governmeni—a plain reservation to the Statesand to the peo- 
ple of al! power not expressly delegated. General Washing- 
ton, although he had doubts upon the question, folt it his duty 
tosanction the bill, because it had received the approbation of 
the representatives of the people; but if this amendment had 
then been a partot the Constitution, could he have had any 
doubts? Would he not, under the restrictions which. that ar- 
ticle imposes upon the power of Congress, have been compelled 
to veto itt 

Mr. Jefferson, who has always been recognised as the cham» 
pion of Amcrican Democracy, m the written opinion which he 
gave, as Secrsiary of State, to President Washington, expressly 
denies the power to incorporate a Bank, In that argument he 
says-— 

X The incorporation of a Bank, and the powers assumed by 
this bili havenot, in my opinion, been delegated to the United 
Siates by the Caustutution.”” * * £ = 

“Tt is knewn that the very power proposed as a means, was 

rejected as an end, by the convention which formed the Con- 
stitution. A proposition was made to them to authorize Con- 
giess to open canala,and an amendatory one to empower them 
io incorporate. But the whole was rejected, and one of the 
reasons of rejection erged in debate was, that they then would 
have the power to create a Bank, which would render the great 
cities, where there were prejudices and jealousies on that sub- 
ject, adverse to the reception of the Consutution,” 
“Now, sit, } conices I was somewhat surprised to hear the 
able and ingenious gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SER- 
CHANT] attempt. 0 -how, by inference, that Mr. Jeflerson, at 
a subsequent period, changed his position on this subject. E 
say surprised, because I had supposed that no gentjeman in 
this House, familiar with the writings of that illustrious states- 
man, would hazard such an muimanon, I might consume the 
whole of the hour allowed to me by your rules in reading ex- 
tracts from the book now in ray hand, to show the injustice of 
the charge. I willread a few passages, which prove, I think, 
conclusively, that he remained, to the hour of his death, the 
uncompromising cncmy of a National Bank. In 1803, iu a Jet 
Jer io Mr, Gallatin, he said— A 

“Froni a passage in the letter of the president [of the United 
States Bank] ] ob rvean idea of establishing a branch Bank of 
the United Siates a: New Orleans. This institution is one of 
the most deadly hostility existing against the principles and 
form of our Constitution. The nation ia, at this time, so strong 
and urited in its sentiments, that it cannot be shaken at this 
moment. But suppose a series of untoward events should oc- 
cur, sufficient to bring into doubt the competency of a Republi- 
carn Government to meet a crisis of great danger, or to unhinge 
the confidence of the people in the public functionaries; an in- 
stitution like this, penetrating by its branches every part of the 
Union, acting by command and in phalanx, may, in a critical 
mament, upset the Government. I deem 1:0 Government safe 
which is under the vassalage ofany sels-constituted authorities, 
avihority than that of the nation, or its regular 

What an obstruction could not this Bank of the 
all its branch banks, be in time of war? It 
the peace we should accept, or withdraw 
its aids. Onght we, then, to further growth to an institution so 
powerful, so hostile? That it ls so hostile, we know—Ist, from 
a knowledge of the principles of the persons composing the 
body of the directors In every Bank, principal or branch, and 
thasa of most of the stockholders; 2d from their opposition to 
the measures and principles of the Government, and to the 
election of those friendly to them; and, 3d, from the sentimenta 
ofthe newspapers which they support. Now, while we are 
strong, it isthe greatest duty we owe to the safety ofour Con- 
stitution, to bring (hi powerful enemy to a perfect subordina- 
tion under its authorities.” i 

Put, at a much lster period of his life, he wrote a letter to 
Mr. Eppes, in which he expressed, in language equally plair, 

hostility toa Bank. The letter is dated November 6, 1813. 
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“a Zar the solemn decision of Congress against the renewal of 
the charter of the Bank ofthe United States, and the grounds of. 
that decision, (the want of Constitutional power,) 1 had ima- 
ined that question at rest, and that no more applications would 
Le made te them for the Incorporation of banks. The opposi- 
ground to its first establishment, the smal! majority 
hy which it Was overborne, and the means practised for obtain- 
ba not be already forgotten. The law having passed, 
by a majority, is opponents, true to the sacred princi- 
mision tè a majority, suffered the law to. flow 
3 term wih-u; obstruction. During this, the nation 
¿ine te coasider the constitutional question; and when the 
ewal was proposed they condemned it, not by their repre» 
eentativas 1 Congress ory, but by express instructions from 
different organs of their will. Here, then, we might stop and 
consider the memorial as answered. But setting authority 
apart, we will examine whether the Legislature ought to coms 
ply with it, even if they had the power, 
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-He then proceeds to show the inexpediency of the measure, 
and to expose the manner in which the system oppresses the 
prddvctive industry of the country. But again: in a prodac- 
tión found in his‘ “Memoirs,” over his own signature, dated 
February 4, 1818, speaking of the measures advocated by 
Hamilton and Morris, he remarks: ; 

“Stull the machine was not complete. The effect of the fand- 
ing system and of the assumption would be. temporary; it 
would be lost with the los of the individual members whom it 
had enriched; and some engine of influence, more permament, 
must be contrived, while their myrmidons were yet in place to 
carry it through all opposition, ‘This engine was the: Bank of 
the United States. All that history is known; so Ishall say 
nothing about it. While the Government remained in Phila- 
deiphia, a selection of members from both Houses were con- 
stantly kept as directors, who, on every question interesting to 
that institution, or to the views of the Federal head, voted at the 
will of thathead; and, together with the stockholding members, 
could ‘always make the Federal vote that of the majority, By 
this ddmbination, legislative expositions were given to the Con- 
stitution, and all the administrative laws were shaped on the 
mide! of England, and so passed. And from this influence we 
were not relieved until the removal from the precincts of the 
Bank to Washington.” 

I have been compelled to go into this matter thus fully, for the 
purpose of doing justice to the character of that man whom the 
Federalists are now traducing. We of the Democratic party 
occupy upon this „question the very ground occupied, as I have 
shown, by Mr. Jefferson; ard if this be Locofocoism, then, in- 
deed, are we guilty of the charge. Ifan adherenceto such prin- 
ciples-be wltraism, then we are ultraists. i 

“Hr I8IL, when the first Bank charter expired, it is well known 
that a distinguished Senator, (Mr. Clay.) who is the Jupiter 
Tonans of Whigery, and who is now seeking to attain the Presi- 
dericy hy advocating this bill, denied, in the most direct and 
unequivocal terms, the power of Congress to create sach an 
institution. His argument against the Bank displayed more of 
the profound politician and the enlightened statesman than any 
other effort which he has ever made. That speech has never 
been answered to this day; and its sound Democratic doctrines 
have made an impression upon the public mind which no effort 
of his can now eradicate. He may have shifted his position 
upon the political stage, but the truths which he then advanced 
with such force and eloquence remain unchanged. The gen- 
tlemen on the other side have differed widely as to the section 
of the: Constitution under which the power now claimed is 
derived. In answer to them on this point, I quote Mr. Clay in 
1811. He says, in answer to arguments similar to those ad- 
vanced now— 

“This vagrant pore said he, “to erect a Bauk, after having 
wandered throughout the whole Constitution in quest of some 
congenial spot to fasten upon, has been, at length, located by 
the gentleman from Georgia in that provision which autho- 
rizes Congress to lay and collect taxes. In 1791, the power is 
referred to one part of the instrament; in 1811, to another; some- 
umes it is alleged to be deducible from the power to regulate 
commerce. Hard pressed here, it disappears, and shows itseif 
under the grant to coin money. What is the nature of this 
Government? Kt is emphatically Federal, vested with an ag- 
gregate of specified powers for general purposes, conceded by 
existing sovereignties, who have themselves retained what is 
uot so conceded. The power to charter companies is not spe- 
cified in the grant, and, I contend, is of a nature not trans. 
ferable by mere implication. Ivis oneof the must exalted acts 
of sovereignty. In the exercise of this gigantic power, we have 
seen an East India Company erected, which has carried dis- 
may, désolation, and death, throughout one of the largest por- 
tions of the habitable world; a company which is itself a 
sovereignty—which has subverted empires an: set up new 
dynasties—and has not only made war, but war against its 
legitimate sovereign.” ack 
Hoping that some one of the numerous advocates of the Bank 
wiil attempt to answer the arguments adyerted, T present ano- 
thor extract from this speech. In disctissing the constitutional 
question, he exclaims: __. f . 

“What is the nave oF this Government? [cis emphatically 
Federal, vested with an aggregate of specilied powers for gene- 
ral. purposes, conceded by existing sovercignties, who have 
themselves retained what is not so conceded. ‘It is said there are 
cases in which it must act on implied powers. ‘Chis is notcon- 
troverted; but the implication must be necessary, and obviously 
flow from the entimerated power with which ii is allied. The 
power to charter companies is notspecified in the grant;and 1 
contend is ofa nature not transferable, by mere implication. It 
ia one of the most exalted attributes of sovereignty. Inthe ex- 
ercise of this gigantic power, we have seen ari Bast India Conr 
pany created, which has carried dismay, desolation, and dealth, 
throughout one of the largest portions of the habitable world; a 
company which is in itself a sovereighty—which has subverted 
empires, and set up new dynasties—and has not only made war, 
but war against its legitimatesovereign! Under the influence of 
this power, we have seen a South Sea Company and a Missis- 
sippi Company, that distracted and convulsed all Europe, and 
menaced a total overthrow of all credit and confidence, and uni- 
versal bankrupicy. Is itto be imagined that a power so vast 
would have been left by the wisdom of the Constitution to doubt- 
ful inference?” 

Nor js this all. In the book now before me, 
made by this same distinguished Senator, on the 2d of March, 
48tl; in which amongst other things, he says: ‘That holding 
the opinion (asa majority of che committee do) that the Con- 
stitution did not authorize Congress originally to grant 
the charter, it follows, as a necessary consequence of that opi- 
nion, thatan extension of it, even under therestrictions contem- 
plated by the stockholders, is equally repugnani to the Consti- 
tution. 

I have now done with the arguments furnished by your own 
champion. Ifthey have no effeet upon your minds, it must be 
+ because reason has lost his power. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Serceant] tellsus 
that, after a question has been decided by the executive, the le- 
gislative, and ihe judicial power of the country, itought to be 
considered “as settled.” Why, sir, under tKisdictrine you 
may establish the power of Congress to re-enact the “alien and 
sedition laws.” You may direct the President to remove every 
foreigner out of the country if he deems him dangerous; or you 
may (as was done under the sedition act) muzzle the press, and 
fine and imprison men for speaking disrespectfully of the Pre- 
sident or the heads of departments. These act were pronounced 

both constitutional and expedient by “the Executive, the legis- 
lative, and the judicial powers of the Government.” And yet, 
sit, who will say the power to enact such lawisa “settled ques. 
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tion?” Who upon this floor will rise in his place and assert the 
constitutionality of those acts? Ifthe docirine here contended 
for be true, then the Democratic party, which came in power in 
1801, finding these laws upon the statute book, cndorsed by the 
Executive, the Legislature, andthe Judiciary, should have con- 
sidered the question as to their constitutionality “settled.” 

But, sir, what has the Supreme Court decided? If I under- 
stand the case referred to, they have said that a bank was consti- 
tutional when necessary and proper to carry out the powers ex: 
pressly delegated to Congress. So that even under this decision, 
the necessity must be well established betore the constitutional 
power can be derived. However convenient gentlemen may 
consider a hank, no one; I think, will undertake to say that such 
an institution isindispensably necessary to carry on the opera- 
rations ofthe Government. The experience of the last five years 
has shown that nosuch necessity exists. In the case of Martin 
vs. Hunter’s lessee, (ist Wheaton, page 324,) the court say: 
“The Government of the United States can claim no powers 
which are not granted to.it by the Constitution, either expressly 
or by necessary implication.” Taking this asthe rule ofcon- 
struction, it seems to me that the power now claimed cannot be 
deduced from thatinstrument. But even ifthe court had gone 
to the extent contended for by the gentlemen ofthe Whig party, 
where wouldit placeus? They insist upon it, that whenevera 
National Bank is “necessary and proper, then itis constitutional. 
Who is to judge of this necessity and propriety? Congress, 
of course. Well; suppose, for the sake of argument, that the 
country is now placed in such a situation as to satisfy us that it 
is “necessary and proper” to incorporate a bank: would not 
any future Congress, if satisfied that the situation of public 
affairs at that period did not make it “necessary and proper,” 
have a right to repeal or abolish the act? Would not the con- 
stitutionality of the Jaw cease, under the decision of the court, 
as youinterpret it, the very moment the necessity disappeared? 

Ihave already alluded to the fact, that the power of incorpo- 
rating was denied by the Federal Convention. Whenever 
doubts arise as to the truc construction to be given to an in- 
strument, you examine the context, and endeavor, if possible, 
to gather the intent of the makers. In interpreting a contract, 
you look to the situation of the parties, and obtain, as near as 
tay be, their meaning at the time it was made. If this plain 
practical rule be applied to this case, it does appear to me that 
the positions I have assumed are fully sustained. If the facts 
disclosed by the recent publication of the Madison Papers had 
been presented and argued before the court, when the cases re- 
ferred to were under consideration, I think it highly probable 
the court would not have gone even as far they did did go. Be 
thisas it may, we, whoare now called upon to pass this bill, 
must, under the oaths we have taken, decide for ourselyes— 
each man being responsible to his God and his constituents for 
the mannerin which he votes. This is a Governmemtof enu- 
merated powers; and unless the power has been clearly dele- 
gated, Iam opposed to its exercise; in other words, I will abstain 
from the exercise of all doubiful powers. In this I most cor- 
dially agree with the sentiments advanced by the venerable and 
patriotic Vice President Ciiaton, when giving the casting vote 
in the Senate against the renewal of the charter of the old Bank 
in 1811. He said: 

“in the course of a long life, I have found that Government 
is not to be strengthened by the assumplion of doubtful 
powers, buta wise and energetic execution of those which are 
incontestable; the former sever fails to produce suspicion and 
distrust, while the latter inspires respect and confidence. If, 
however, on fair experience, the powers vested in the Govern. 
ment shall be found incompetent to the attainment of the ob- 
jects for which it was instituted the Constitution happily fur- 
nishes the means for remedying the evil by amendment. 

J reiterate the sentiment advanced in the closing sentence of 
this ®xtract, and say ta the friends of a National Bank, that if 
such an institution be necessary to aidthe Government in its 
| fiscal operations, and give stability and uniformity to the cur- 
rency of the country, ict the States be called upon to amend the 
Constitution, soas to confer the power, Untiithat is done, no 
National Bank can have an easy atid quiet existence. Those 
who p : with me, that it is unconstitutional, will be com- 
peled, from a sense of duty, to make war upon it, and to repair 
the breach thus made in the charter ofour hberties at the ear- 
Hest moment, 

T was with great difficulty, and after much delay, that some 
of the States were induced to give theirassent to the Federal 
Constitution, because of their jealousy of the General Govern- 
ment; they fsare:l thai the sovereiguty of the States would be 
destroyed. ln Massachusetts, so strong were the apprehensions 
of the members of the convention on this poiut, that for the 
purpose of reconciling parties, the President (John Hancock— 
aname illustriougin the annalsofthe Revolution) came for- 
ward and proposed sundry amendments to the Constitution, 
which were subsequentiy adopted. The article to which I al- 
luded in my opening remarks was one of them. It really seems 
tome that no man who has carefully read the debates in the 
different Sta e conventions upon the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, and marked the extreme jealousy of the members as to 
the powers delegated to the General Government, can fora sin- 
gle moment believe thatthe Constitution would ever have been 
ratified ifit had been understood that, under its provisions, 
Congress was to exercise the tremendous powers asserted by 
this bill. No, sir; if they had known that an incorporation 
would be established to control the institutions and people of 
the respective States, fix the prices of productive industry, 
manage the politics of the country, and build up a moneyed 
aristocracy, they never would have adopted it; nor would ‘the 
people now tif a direct appeal were made to them on this sub- 
ject, assent to the exercise of the power. 

We have been repeatedly told, during this debate, that the 
people at the last Presidental election decided in favor of a Na- 
tional Bank. The gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. PROFFIT,} 
notwithstanding he is the zealous advocate of this institution, 
has. with great candor, admitted that no such question was de- 
cided; and has read numerousextracis from the speeches and 
letters of General Harrison, spoken and published during the 
canvass, showing that he was opposed toa Bank. I know that, 
in that portion of Ohio which I have the honor to represent, that 
distinguished individual, in his numerous addresses to the peo- 
ple, expressly déclared that he was opposed to such an institu- 
tion; and referred to his votes in Congress in 1819 as evidence 
į of his opinions. Although I charged, time and again, upon the 

stump, that if the Whigs were successful a National Bank 
would be chartered, yet the assertion was boldly denied. We 


of the Democratic party were most anxious to present this is- 
sue, and have a decision of the people upon it. At the first 
session of the last Congress, a gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. 
Wiiirams] moved a resolution in this House for the appoint- 


ment of a Select Committeetu inquire into the expediency of 
incorporating a Bank. This resolution was passed over, un- 
derthe rules, and its author never saw proper to call it 
up. In March preceding the Presidential election, the gentle- 
man from Kentuky, (Mr. Popz,]—without consultation, per. 
haps, with his Whig friends—moved a resolution of the follow- 
ing tenor : i 

C Resolved, That it is necessary and proper to establish a 
National Bank, with a capital of seventy millions of dol 
lars, to aid the fiscaloperations of the Government,” ĝe. 

This, let it be remembered, was at the opening of the can- 
vass, when the issues were being made up; and I know that my 
political friends on this floor were extremely anxious to have a 
direct vote on this resolution. A Whig gentleman from North 
Carolina (now one of the warmest advocates of this bill) 
moved to lay iton the table. The resolution, giving rise to de- - 
bate, was laid over, and no vote taken on this motion. It was 
never again calied up. The mover, doubtless, had been in- 
formed that it was exceedingly indiscreet to have the Whig par. 
ty at that time committed in favor of such an institution, be- 
cause, in many portions of the country, General Harrison 
was to berun as the enemy of a Bank. I state distinctly 
(and if Lam wrong, the gentleman from Kentucky will correct 
me) that he would have called up his resolution, and had a 
vote of the House upon it, if he had not been digsauded 
from doing so by some of his prudent friends, who feared 
the effect which such an issue might have on the Whig 
cause, The leaders here well understood the materials out of 
which the party was composed, and they dared not present 
such an issue to the people. If they had honestly desired to 
have this question passed upon at that election, they wouid have 
permitted a vote to be taken ow that resolution. A friend from 
North Carolina [Mr. Saunpexs] on yesterday read an extract 
from a speech delivered in that State during the canvass, by Mr. 
Badger, (the present Secretary of the Navy,) in which he de. 
clared, in the most direct terms, that General Harrison was op- 
posed to a Bank, That speech was circulated in thousands by 
the Whig central committee of North Carolina. Ifindin the 
public papers the following extract taken from the address pub- 
lished by the convention called in Virginia to nominate Harri- 
son electors: ; k 

“As to the Bank, General H’s unqualified declaration that it 
was unconstitutional is before you, anu there is no reason to be- 
lieve that he is in favor of a Bank in any form, for he is as- 
suredly opposed to a Government bank. As far as we know or 
believe, feliow-citizens, General Harrison has but one opinion 
about the Bank, and that is against it; and we feel that we ha- 
zard nothing in saying that he would nol consider any Bank 
constitutional, which, in his opinion, would, if established, be 
both inexpedient and pernicious.” ; 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I think it can hardly be claimed, with 
any degree of propriety, that this question was settled by the 
election of General Harrison to the Presidency. I confess, sir, 
it is a difficult matter to determine what principle, if any, was 
decided by that election; for the Whigs, so far from fairly and 
openly proclaiming their measures, were almost exclusively 
engaged in misrepresenting the principles and.acts of the Demo. 
cratic party, and traducing the character of Mr. Van Buren. In- 
stead of coming forward and manfully advocating a Bank, they 
were constantly employed in manufacturing and circulating 
charges against those in power, The mighty men of the party 
who were not talkers, were racking their brains in the closet 
upon the composition of some “Harrison almanac,” or “Tippe- 
canoe song book.” The stump orators traversed the country, 
bellowing like mad buffaloes about “standing armies,” “extra. 
vagance,” “corruption,” &c. &c. Songs to inflame the pas. 
sions and to excite the fury of the people were composed and 
sung inthe private parlors, in the bar rooms, at the corners of 
the streets, and in the public meetings. The slumbers of many 
an honest Demecrat were often disturbed by the enchanting 
voices of these nocturnal Tippecanoe songsters. In my own 
State, men heretofore distinguished for the aristocracy of their 
manners, laid aside their fine broadcloth suits, and were seen 
‘dressed in coarse hunting shirts or threadbare coats, mounted 
upon log cabins, which were paraded through the streeis of our 
cities and towns, singing vulgar songs, and waving coon skin 
banners, At many of their political gatherings, instead of a 
calm, dispassionate discussion of public men and measures, a 
favorite song about “Tippecanoe and Tyler too” would be 
started, and ten thousand voices would send forth the melodi- 
ous strains. Tell me, sir, that a canvass thus conducted settled 
any important principles! Teli me that the parading of empty 
cider barrels and log cabins in the public highways decided the 
constitutionality and expediency ofa Bank! The history of that 
canvass will not soon be forgotten by the American people. Po- 
litical power acquired by such means must be of short duration. 

Tt is unnecessary for me to detain the committee in re- 
futing the charge that this measure has been approved by 
the people. It never was made a direct issue in any Presi. 
dential election, save in the elections of 1832 and 1836. . Gene- 
ral Jackson, with that bold and fearless independence for 
which he has been distinguishnd alike upon the field and 
in the Cabinet, came forward in June, 1832, and placed 
his constitutional veto upon the bill to recharter the Bank, 
Notwithstanding he foresaw that that act must array a 
most formidable power against him, he stepped forth and gave 
an exhibition of his patriotism, of his devotion to the interests 
and welfare of the people, by arresting the progress of that 
corrupt and corrupting institution; and although he has been 
denounced upon this floor for the act, it will reflect lustre upon 
his name as long asthe American people respect their repub- 
lican institutions. In. that election the issue was made, and I 
need not say the Bank was condemmed by the people. In the 
election of his successor, (Mr. Van Buren,) who boldly declared 
himself to be the uncompromising enemy of a National Bank, 
and that he would, if elected, veto any. bill which might pass 
Congress to incorporate one, the question was again fairly pre- 
sented and decided. The present President of the United States, 
(Mr, Tyler,) in his message at the commencement of the present 
session of Congress, says: 

“Within a few years past, three different schemes have been 
hefore the country. The chayier of the Bank of the United 
States expired by lis own limitation in 1836. An effort was made 
to renew it, which received the sanction of the two Houses of 
Congress; but the then President of the United Siates exer- 
cised his veto power, and the measure was defeated. A regard 

| ĉo iruth requires me to say that the President was fully sus- 
tained in the course he had taken by the popular voice. His 
successor In the chair of state ur.qualifiedly pronounced his op- 
position to any new charter of a similar institution; and not 
` only the popular election which brought him into power, but 
the electtons through much of his term, seemed clearly to ine 
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dicate a concurrence wiih him in sentiment on the part of 
thg people- 
“Vou have assumed, in despite of the facts presented, that this 
uestion has been determined at the late election; and you now 
mand that the Presidentshall carry out that decision, notwith- 
standing his declared opinions upen the subject. Was John 
Tyler elected as the friend of a National Bank! Where is the 
mian upon this floor who dares assert the fact? Sir, it is well 
known that he has always been hostile to the measure. In his 


‘He-then exposed, in the most masterly and’ eloquent manner, 

“the evils inseparably connected with the banking system in this 
eountry. Ihave only time to make a short extract from that 

’“gpeech, which will show his views on the constitutional ques- 
tion; 

“Inasmuch as I believe the creation of this corporation to 

be unconstitutional, I cannot, without a violation of my oath, 
hesitate to repair this breach thus made in the Constitution, 
wheneveran opportunity presents itself of doing so without 
a-violation of the public fuith: believing, also, that it is expe- 
dient to put it down,” 
_ He is now expected to abandon the ground taken In thisspeech, 
and give his assent to this bill, hecause the hopes of a distin- 
guished Senator, in reaching the Presidency, are identified with 
this measure. Iam not aware of his having renounced any of 
the opinions expressed in that speech; but, on the contrary, 
when interrogated by his fellow-citizens during the canvass, he 
referred them to his speeches when in public life for his senti- 
ments, He was elected, then, with a full knowledge that he 
considered a Bank unconstitutional; and, if he adheres to this 
opinion, no one can complain that he has been deceived. But, 
for the preservation of the “universal Whig party,” you ask 
him now to renounce his long-cherished and often-avowed opi- 
nions, abandon the Republican friends with whom he has here- 
tofore associated, and approve this bill! 

And the gentleman from Pennsyivania [Mr. SERGEANT) has 
made an ingenious argument to show that, no matter what 
the private opinion of the President may be, he ought, if a 
Bank bill is passed by Congress, to give his assent to 
it. The gentleman places him in the position of a marshal, 
and says: Suppose this officer was to refuse to execute a writ 
issued by the court, because he considered the law under which 
it was issued unconstitutional: would he be justified? Why, 
Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman suppose that the President 
isso destitute of intellect as to be deceived by such an argu- 
ment? Can he expect by sophistry to conceal the true question 
from him? I surely need not tell that gentleman thatthe mar- 
shal isa mere ministerial officer, whose duty it is to execute 
the law; whilst the President by the Constitution is made a part 
of the law-making power of the Government, having legisla- 
tive as well as Executive duties to perform. The second sec- 
tion of the seventh article of the Constitution provides “that 
every bill which shalt have passed the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate shall, before it become a law, be presented 
to the President of the United States. lf he approves, he shall 
sign it; but if not, fe shall return it with his objections to that 
House in which it originated,” &c, Thus it will be seen that 
he has a constitutional agency in the enactment of laws, as well 
asin their execution. ‘Fhe cases, then, are not similar, and no 
ingenuity can make them so. The President has taken an oath 
tosupport the Constitution of the United States; and if he ap- 
proves this bill, believing it to be unwarranted by that instru- 
ment, he stands convicted before the world of perjury. Tsay, 
sir, (for 1 wish to be distinctly understood, that Mr. Yyler can- 
not, unless he has changed his opinions, and renounced the doc- 
trines advocated inthe speech from which I have quoted, sanc- 
tion this bill'without violating his oath. Will he disgrace him- 
self, to accommodate any man? I will believe it, sir, whenT 
see his name attached to this bill, and not before. One word 
more on this point. If the President adheres to his old opi- 
nions, and at this critical moment saves the country from the 
ruin which this measure must ultimately inflict upon it, he 
need not fear; he will find himself sustained in the act by the 
honest and patriotic freemen of this couniry. fte who, in the 
hour of danger, throws himself in asa shicld between his country 
and ruin—he who strikes down the arm whichis raised to stab 
the liberties of the people—will not be abandoned. The good 
old Republicans of the Jeffersonian school will hailhim as the 
deliverer of his country. God grant that he may have firmness 
enough to meet the crisis! 

Although I intend to vote for all the amendments proposed 
to this bill which, in my opinion, are calculated to guard the 
public against the frauds of this Institution, { confess I have but 
little confidence in these restrictions. The old Bank of the 
United States notoriously violated its charte:; and yet,such was 
its influence in this House and the country, that it could not be 
punished by a forfeiture ofits privileges. Tn 1819 the commit- 
tee, of which Mr. Tyler was the chairman, reported :our speci- 
fic violations of its charter; and, in 1834, the institution refused 
to permit a committee composed of members of this House to 
examine itsbooks, &c. These violations of law were passed 
over, because its power was irresistible; the potent spell had 

been putupon some of those whose duty, it was to declare the 
charter forieited. So it will be with this Bank. You may 
piace as many guards as you please upon it, but it will, through 
the influence of its loans, be enabled to leugh at your restric- 
tions, and bid defiance to your legislation. But we are told that 
we must havea Bank to “regulate the exchanges.” We are 
as much pound to regulate the prices which the farmer shall 
receive for his prodnce, as the exchange which one merchant 
ghall pay fora bill on another. These are matters which do not 
belong to the Government, and must be Jeft to the laws of trade. 
Did the old Bank “regulate and equalize the exchanges?” Kis 
notorious that, during a considerable portion of the existence of 
the old Bank of the United States, exchanges were higher, and 
in a more deranged condition, than they are al present. But 
Lhave not time to examine this subject in detail, as I intended. 
Gentlemen have told us, that during the continuance of the 
old Bank of the United States the country was in the most pros- 
perous condition—the day laborer receiving R liberal reward 
for his industry, and the farmer a high price for the predactions 
of hia oil; that that institution shed a benign influence upon all 
the great interests of this county! Sir, thisis apicture of the 
imagination, and’ one which the facts will nat sustain, The 
Bank waa rechartered in 1816, and expired in 1836. The tabu- 
lar statement, carefully prepared, which I now hold in my 
hand, shows that the average price of wheat in the eastern part 
of Ohio was as follows: 


}. Tn 1831 50 cents per bushel. 
a or 2 cents per bushe ta z p ; 
“182, Bh to oe 


speech made in Congress in 1819, he took the highest ground oc- . 
-eupied by the Democracy, upon the subject of the currency. ~ 
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rest was advanced by the old Bank. It will be seen that the 
average price of wheat was much lower duriag the period 
when the Bank was in full operation than after it ceased to 
exist. But, in the Janguage of gentlemen on the other side, was 
the country “contented, prosperous, and happy?’ A few ex: 
tracts from Niles’s Register, for the years 1819 and 1820, will 
be a sufficient answer to this question. In 1819: 

“From all parts of our country,” says Mr. Niles, “we hear 
of asevere pressure on men in business, a general stagnation 
of trade, a large reduction in the price of staple articles. Real 
property is rapidly depreciating ın its nominal value, and its 
rents or profits areexceedingly diminishing. Many highly re- 
spectable traders have become bankrupts, and itis agreed that 
many others must ‘go;’ the banksare refusing their customary 
accommodations; confidence among merchants is shaken, and 
three per cent. per month is offered for the discount of promis- 
sory notes, which a little while ago were considered as good 
as. ‘old gold, and whose makers have not since suffered any 
losses to render their notesdess valuabie than heretofore.” 

Four months afterwards, he says: 

“Tt is estimated that there are twenty thousand persons daily 
seeking work in Philadelphia; in New York ten thousand able 
bodied men are said to be wandering about the streets looking 
for it; and if we add to them the women who desire something 
to do, the amount cannot be less than twenty thousand; in Bal- 
timore there may be about ten thousand persons in unsteady 
employment, or actually suffering because they cannot get into 
business. We know several decent men, lately ‘gend livers,’ 
who now subsist on suth victualsas two years ago they would 
not have given their servants in the kitchen. 

“Bankruptcies for large amounts were of frequent occur- 
rence. Mention is made, among others, of the bankruptcy of 
a merchant tailor in the little town of York, Pa. who failed for 
the sum of eighty-four thousand dolars. 

“This was, indeed, an important affair ia a town containing 
but three or four thousand inhabitanis; but it sunk into insig- 
nifisance when compared with some of the failures in the large 
cities. So extensive were these arnong the merchants of the 
cities east of Baltimore, that it seemed to be disreputable to 
stop payment for Jess than one hundred thousand dol- 
lars; the fashionable amount was from two hundred thou. 
sand to three hundred thousand dollars; and the tip- 
top quality, the support of whose families had cost. 
them from 8,000 to 12,009 dollars a year, were honored with an 
amount of debt exceeding $500,000 and nearly as much as 
a million of dollars. The prodigality and waste of some of 
these were almost beyond belief; we have heard that the fur- 
niture of asingle parlor possessed by (we cannot say belonging 
to) one of them, cost40,000 dollars. Suit wasin all the great cities 
—dash, dash, dash—venders of tape and bobbins transformed 
into persons of high blood, and the sons of respectable citizens 
converted into knaves of rank—through speculation, and the 
facilities of theabominable paper system.” 

Distress in 1520: 

“I, is said,” remarked Mr. Niles on the 2d September, 1820, 
“dat we know not how to believe it, that corn is selling at ten, 
and wheat at twenty cents per bushel, specie, in some parts 
of Kentucky. At this rate, how are debts to be paid?’ Mr. 
Niles appears afterwards to have had other evidence sufficient 
to overcome his incredulity; for he remarked onthe 15th of 
September, 1820: “A gentleman in Westera Virginia directs 
the Register to be stopped, because he used to pay for it 
annually with one barrel of flour, but that three will not do it 
now. Another, a miller in Ohio, on paying his advance to 
my agent, observed, that he had sold four harrels of flour to 
obtain the note of five dollars which wae remitted.” 


“Sn other publications we have evidence of the lowness of 
prices. For example: in the United States Gazette of May 23, 
1821, corn is said to have been sold at Cincinnati at ten cents a 
bushel; and the same periodical of the Ist of June has a notice 
of a letter from a practical farmer ja Harrison county, Ohio, 
stating that wheat had fallen to twenty-five cents a bushel, and 
in someinstances to twelve and a half cents. A letter from 
Greenfield, Ohio, dated May 8, 1821, and quoted in the Gazette 
of June 23, states that wheat was sold at twelve anda half cents 
per bushel; and that whiskey was dull at fifteen cents a gal. 
lou. The Weckly Register of May 19 gives the following quo- 
tation from ‘a late Pittsburg Mercury:’ Flour, a barrel, one 
dollar; whiskey, fifteea cents a gaijon; good merchantable 
pine boards, twenty cents a hundred feet; sheep and calves 
one dollar a head. Foreign goods at the old prices, One 
bushel anda half of wheat will buy a pound of coffee; a barrel 
of flour will buy a pound of tea; twelve and a half barrels 
will buy one yard of superfine broadcloth.” 

Here is a picture of distressand ruin which completely de- 
stroys the fancy-sketches of the gentlemen on the other side. 
The country “prosperous and happy,” when the farmer was 
compelled tog a bushel and a halfof wheat for a pound of cof- 
fee, a barrel of flour fora pound of tea, and twelve barrels and a 
half for ayard ofsuperfine broadcloth! The people “happy,” 
when 20,000 were daily seeking for employment in Philadel- 
phia, and unable to obtain it! At jeast £0,000 males and fe- 
maiesbunting in vain for work in the city of New York, and 
10,000 in Baltimore! Sir, gentlemen must blot out the his 
tory of the past before their declarations will be believed. I 
might quote from the speech of Mr. Clay in 1824, and from 
the newspapers of subsequent years, to show that the same 
state of things existed at other periods during the continuance 

‘that Bank. 

Of ine conduct of the Bank of the United States in 1819 is well 
described in the 16th volume of Niles’s Register, under date 
of Zist August, 1819. Fle says: 

“Never did an institution exist that more com pletely blasted 
the public expectation than this Bank has done. kts policy, 
though founded upon opposite extremes, has been equally 
mischievous or malevolent. Theo nal purpose of its framers 
was to get money—-the object o resent wianagers Ís to ac- 
guire power. The former was a desperate set of speculators— 
the other isa conclave of tyrants- Gold was the god that the 
first worshipped—the second gives up all to ambition: ‘Cæsar 
or nothing’ is the device incribed on the entrance of their coun. 
cil chamber.” et od tN 

So it will be with this institution. 


Pass thie bill, and, so far 


-from regulating the exchanges‘and curréncy of the count: 
‘will find it engaged in the acquisition of political power. 
me the contro! of the currency ‘of this ‘coupitry, and Fean eon: 
trol its politics. Such an instintion’ as ‘this bill creates, will, 
in the hands of partisans, be: used. for. political:purposes; ani 
is, in my opinion, so designed by its framers. You knew, Mr. 
Chairman, ‘that the party to which you belong, can» never res.) 
tain iw power without a corrupting moneyed institution of this 
character, which can regulate the prices of the yery. food we 
eat. That..the old bank was used for political purposes, is no 
longer a disputed question. In 1834 the present President of: 
the United States made a report to the Senate, which fully 
shows the partisan character of that bank. It is well kndwn 
that after General Jackson vetoed it in J832, it entered the po- 
litical field, and appropriated its funds liberally to secure his 
defeat. All the influence which its numerous branches, its 
discounts, its hired orators and_pensioned presses could exer- 
cise, was brought into action, The report shows that during 
that year (1832) the bank expended: ezghieen thousand four 
hundred and ninety dollars and seventy-nine cents in the 
printing and circulation. of inflammatory speeches and pam- 
phiets against him! Of this sum, $16,499 94 was expended in 
thesix months immediately preceding that election. More 
thana kalf million of speeches (as the report shows) were 
printed and. circulated at the expense of the bank! And in 
1834, while still struggling for a charter, they circulated about 
seven hundred thousand speeches denouncing General Jack- 
son, at an expense of $26,284 Ol. ' I have ne means of ascer- 
taining how much they paid for the writing and delivery. of 
these speeches; but the document now in my hand shows that 
in 1832 no less than forty-four members of Congress were in- 
debtedto the bank, and that the amount of their loans was 
$478,069, being a hundred thousand dollars more than was 
loaned to members during any previous or subsequent year. It 
needs no labored argument to prove that this institution will be 
what Alexander Hamilton proposed tne first bank should be— 
a political machine; a maehine by which the action ofthe Go- 
vernment can be controlled, and a moneyed aristocracy built 
up in this country. AA Na OE A 
You now propose giving to this institution the exclusive 
power of manufacturing a currency for twenty years; to repeal 
the Independent Treasury bill; and restore the unholy connec- 
tion between the Government and the banks, You constitute 
the General Government a partner in this'concern; deposite the 
public money in its vaults; and make the solvency of the Trege 
gury depend upon the solvency of this institution. {f the Bank 
suspends or fails, the Government runs down, and the public 
creditor remains uepaid. During the last year, the public mo- 
ney hasbeen collected, kept, and disbursed by officers of our 
own, who are prevented, by the severest peraluies, from using a 
single dollar for their own private purposes, Under that law, 
Tam not aware of the loss of a single dollar; nor have Theard 
any rnan here attempt to show the policy of its repeal. You 
founded your opposition to that bill upon the ground that the 
officers would abscond with the treasure of the people. Well; 
under this charter, the public officers must collect the money 
belore it can be deposited in the bank; and if it was unsafe in 
the one case, it is equally so in the other. In both instances, 
the money passes through the hands of officers. The time will 
come whenthe people will demand the re-enactment of that 
much-abused law-—the Sub-Treasury. i 
This bill will undoubtedly pass this House in its present forms 
and thus you wiil, so far as the majority here 1s concerned, 
have conipleted a system of measures which, unless arrested, 


must end in the destruction of our free institutions. You have 
passed a bill to borrow $12,000,000; thus creating a national 
debt. Voo have distributed the proceeds of the public 


jands; thus indirectly assuming the State debts. You have, 
in defiance of your promises of “retrenchment and re- 
form,” increased at this session the expenditures of the Go- 
vernment more than $3,000,000, You have, instead of levying 
a duty on luxuries, levied a high tax of 20 percent. on tea, 
coffee, sugar, &c.; thus imposing new and onerous bur- 
dens upon the people, ata time when they are least able to bear 
them. k 

You have done this, too, whilst you, by the same act, admit 
free of duty jewellery, gold lace, and a hundred other articles 
used almost exclusively by the rich. You have in thie way, by 
taxinu the tea and coffee of the poor man, provided a capital up- 
on which the bankers under this bill can speculate. And this is 
the great reform about which you have said so much. If these 
acts receive the sanction of- the people, 1 fear the days of this 
Republic are numbered. f . 

J have now, Mr. Chairman, discharged what I conceived to 
be my duty. As one of the sentinels upon the watch-tower, I 
have been compelled to sound the alarm, and direct the attention 
of my countrymen to the impending danger. 1 have endeavored, 


in as brief a manner as possible, to awaken the public. mind to 
the character of the acts about to be fastened upon the country. 
The people have the power in their own hands; and by a timely 
and judicious exercise of it, the Republic may yet be saved. 
Ilowever much they may err in the enthnsiasm of the moment, 
when their passions are excited and their reasons bewildered, 
the hour of calm, deliberate reflection will soon come and cor- 
rect the error. Truth may, for a time, be concealed by the art- 
ful delusions of the demagogue, but the existence of the princi- 
ple cannot be endangered or destroyed. For, inthe language of 
poet— 

the p “Truth crush’d toearth will rise again ! 

Th’eternal years of God are hers; 

But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 

And dics amid her worshippers.” 

Ihave an abiding confidence in the intelligence and patri- 
otism of the people; a confidence which is not to be fm- 
paired by what i conceive to be a temporary abandonment 
of their true interests. The principles of Democracy need 
only 10 be understood to be admired; for they lie at the very 
foundation of popular freedom ;—of that freedom for which 
our Revolutionary ancestors spent many watchtul days and 
sleepless nights. If this beautiful temple of American Demo- 
cacy. which cost so much blood and treasnre, is to be de- 
molished, and the institutions founded upon it to be annihi- 
lated, 1 trust my body may be found buried amide: its ruins; 
I would not wish to survive the Jiterties of the people, or 
see a portion of my countrymen bowing and cringing at the 
footstool of an insolent moneyed aristocracy. Ne, sir: no. I 
trust in God that my eyes will never ope upon this country 
when it is no-longer the abiding-place of liberty». When the 
star spangled banner ceases pioudly to float 

“Over the land of the free and the heme of the brave,” 
Ihope my spirit will have been gathered to another and a bet- 
ter world. ; 


